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PROCEEDINGS AND DEBATES OF THE go’ b CONGRESS, SECOND SESSION 


SENATE—Wednesday, July 17, 1968 


The Senate met at 12 noon, and was 
called to order by the President pro 
tempore. 

Rabbi Joel S. Goor, Temple Beth 
Israel, San Diego, Calif., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 


Lord, Creator of all mankind, our 
hearts tremble within as we consider 
the awesome responsibility that is ours. 
Make us worthy of the burning trust the 
people have placed within our hands. 
We implore Thee to guide our delibera- 
tions so that no careless or conscious 
error of ours will result in harm to our 
Nation and its people, violating our 
sacred trust. May we always be mindful 
of the Supreme Judge whose throne is 
raised above the polling booth and 
whose reward exceeds office gained or 
temporal victory achieved. 

May reason and truth permeate this 
session, creating an atmosphere in 
which men with minds open to one an- 
other, exchange ideas that are based 
on ideals. 

Keep us from succumbing to the 
numbing and dulling effects that so often 
accompany the routine of mass enter- 
prise, whereby men easily lose sight of 
their basic values and goals and, in this 
loss, become themselves lost. Make us 
conscious at all times, even when bur- 
dened with the trivia of endless detail of 
the sacred task that is ours, to remain 
sensitive of the age-old dream that for 
almost 200 years has burned in the 
breasts of America’s legislative leaders, 
a vision that exists but in the minds of 
dreamers, the utterances of prophets, and 
the prayers and practices of men of 
vision—of a time when liberty will be 
proclaimed unto all the inhabitants of 
our land and there shall be no needy 
among us, when we shall act as if we 
all have one Father and we are our 
brothers’ keeper. Then the words of the 
ancient prophet shall be fulfilled: Na- 
tion shall not lift up sword against na- 
tion, neither shall they learn war any- 
more.” 

Cause us to labor as true believers in 
the fact that our lives and the work of 
our hands do indeed hasten the day 
when this vision of a truer world will 
become true of the real world. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the reading of 
the Journal of the proceedings of Mon- 
day, July 15, 1968, be dispensed with. 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


LIMITATION ON STATEMENTS DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
MORNING BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that statements in 
relation to the transaction of routine 
morning business be limited to 3 minutes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE RE- 
CEIVED DURING ADJOURNMENT— 
ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Under authority of the order of the 
Senate of July 15, 1968, the Secretary 
of the Senate, on July 16, 1968, received 
the following message from the House 
of Representatives: 

That the Speaker had affixed his 
signature to the following enrolled bills, 
and they were signed by the Vice 
President: 

S. 2986, An act to extend the Agricultural 
Trade Development and Assistance Act of 
1954, as amended, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 2756. An act for the relief of Arley L. 
Beem, aviation electricians mate chief, U.S. 
Navy; 

H.R. 10773. An act to amend section 1730 
of title 18, United States Code, to permit the 
uniform or badge of the letter-carrier branch 
of the postal service to be worn in theatrical, 
television, or motion-picture productions un- 
der certain circumstances; 

H.R, 16703. An act to authorize certain con- 
struction at military installations, and for 
other purposes; and 

H.R. 17354. An act making appropriations 
for the Department of the Interior and 
related agencies for the fiscal year ending 
June 80, 1969, and for other purposes. 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESO- 
LUTION SIGNED DURING AD- 
JOURNMENT 


Under authority of the order of the 
Senate of July 15, 1968, the Vice Presi- 
dent, on July 16, 1968, signed the follow- 
ing enrolled bills and joint resolution, 
which had previously been signed by the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives: 

5.1129. An act for the relief of Demetra 
Lani Angelopoulos; 

S. 3102. An act to extend until November 1, 
1970, the period for compliance with certain 
safety standards in the case of passenger 
vessels operating on the inland rivers and 
waterways; 


H.R. 3400, An act to amend the Federal 
Aviation Act of 1958 to require aircraft noise 
abatement regulation, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 4739. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to grant long-term leases 
with respect to lands in the El Portal ad- 
ministrative site adjacent to Yosemite Na- 
tional Park, Calif., and for other purposes; 

H.R. 9063. An act to amend the Inter- 
national Claims Settlement Act of 1949, as 
amended, to provide for the timely determi- 
nation of certain claims of American na- 
tionals, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 13402. An act authorizing the use of 
certain buildings in the District of Columbia 
for chancery purposes; 

H.R. 15562. An act to extend the expiration 
date of the act of September 19, 1966; 

H.R. 16065. An act to direct the Secretary 
of Agriculture to release on behalf of the 
United States conditions in deeds conveying 
certain lands to the State of Iowa, and for 
other purposes; and 

S.J. Res. 157. Joint resolution to supple- 
ment Public Law 87-734 and Public Law 87- 
735 which took title to certain lands in the 
Lower Brule and Crow Creek Indian Reser- 
vations, 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RES- 
OLUTION PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on July 16, 1968, he presented to the 
President of the United States the fol- 
lowing enrolled bills and joint resolu- 
tion: 

S. 1129. An act for the relief of Demetra 
Lani Angelopoulos; 

S. 3102, An act to extend until November 1, 
1970, the period for compliance with certain 
safety standards in the case of passenger 
vessels operating on the inland rivers and 
waterways; and 

S.J. Res. 157. Joint resolution to supple- 
ment Public Law 87-734 and Public Law 
87-735 which took title to certain lands in 
the lower Brule and Crow Creek Indian 
Reservations. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL OF BILL 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States were communicated 
to the Senate by Mr. Geisler, one of his 
secretaries, and he announced that on 
July 15, 1968 the President had approved 
and signed the act (S. 1401) to amend 
title I of the Land and Water Conser- 
vation Fund Act of 1965, and for other 
purposes. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate messages from the Pres- 
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ident of the United States submitting 
sundry nominations, which were referred 
to the appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, see 
the end of Senate proceedings.) 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, communicated to the Sen- 
ate the intelligence of the death of Hon. 
Joe R. Pool, late a Representative from 
the State of Texas, and transmitted the 
resolutions of the House thereon. 

The message announced that the 
House had passed, without amendment, 
the following bills of the Senate: 


S. 752. An act to amend sections 203(b) (5) 
and 220 of the Interstate Commerce Act, as 
amended, and for other purposes; and 

S. 3143. An act to amend the Commodity 
Exchange Act, as amended, to make frozen 
concentrated orange juice subject to the pro- 
visions of such act. 


The message also announced that the 
House had passed the following bills and 
joint resolution of the Senate, severally 
with an amendment, in which it re- 
quested the concurrence of the Senate: 


S.6. An act to authorize the Secretary of 
the Interior to construct, operate, and main- 
tain the initial stage of the Oahe unit, James 
division, Missouri River Basin project, South 
Dakota, and for other purposes; 

S. 1299. An act to amend the Securities 
Exchange Act of 1934 to permit regulation of 
the amount of credit that may be extended 
and maintained with respect to securities 
that are not registered on a national securi- 
ties exchange; 

S. 1418. An act to make several changes in 
the passport laws presently in force; 

S. 3710. An act authorizing the construc- 
tion, repair, and preservation of certain 
public works on rivers and harbors for navi- 
gation, flood control, and for other purposes; 
and 

S.J. Res. 160. Joint resolution to amend the 
Securities Exchange Act of 1934 to authorize 
an inyestigation of the effect on the securi- 
ties markets of the operation of institutional 
investors. 


The message further announced that 
the House had passed the following bills 
of the Senate, severally with amend- 
ments, in which it requested the con- 
currence of the Senate. 


S. 510. An act providing for full disclosure 
of corporate equity ownership of securities 
under the Securities Exchange Act of 1934; 

S. 827. An act to establish a nationwide 
system of trails, and for other purposes; 

S. 2445. An act to amend part I of the Fed- 
eral Power Act to clarify the manner in which 
the licensing authority of the Commission 
and the right of the United States to take 
over a project or projects upon or after the 
expiration of any license shall be exercised; 

S. 2515. An act to authorize the establish- 
ment of the Redwood National Park in the 
State of California, and for other purposes; 
and 

S. 3638. An act to extend for 3 years the 
authority of the Secretary of Agriculture to 
make indemnity payments to dairy farmers 
for milk required to be withheld from com- 
mercial markets because it contains residues 
of chemicals registered and approved for use 
by the Federal Government. 


The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the amendment of 
the Senate to the amendment of the 
House to the bill (S. 1808) for the relief 
of Miss Amalia Seresly. 
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The message further announced that 
the House had severally agreed to the 
amendment of the Senate to the follow- 
ing bills of the House: 


H.R, 4644. An act for the relief of Giovanna 
Ingui Dallara; 

H.R. 4976. An act for the relief of Theo- 
fane Spirou Koukos; 

H.R. 5704. An act to grant minerals, in- 
cluding oil, gas, and other natural deposits, 
on certain lands in the Northern Cheyenne 
Indian Reservation, Montana, to certain In- 
dians, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 11287. An act for the relief of Amir 
U. Khan; and 

H.R. 13301. An act to confer U.S. citizen- 
ship posthumously upon Pfc. John R. Aneli. 


The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H.R. 1879) for 
the relief of Stanislaw and Julianna 
Szymonik. 

The message further announced that 
the House had disagreed to the amend- 
ment of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
9098) to revise the boundaries of the 
Badlands National Monument in the 
State of South Dakota, to authorize ex- 
changes of land mutually beneficial to 
the Oglala Sioux Tribe and the United 
States, and for other purposes. 

The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to a concurrent reso- 
lution (H. Con. Res. 798) authorizing 
the Clerk of the House of Representa- 
tives to make a change in the enrollment 
of H.R. 9098, in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate. 

The message further announced that 
the House had passed the following bills, 
in which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate: 


H.R. 163. An act to prevent vessels built 
or rebuilt outside the United States or doc- 
umented under foreign registry from carry- 
ing cargoes restricted to vessels of the United 
States; 

H.R. 2654. An act for the relief of Frank 
Kleinerman; 

H.R. 5117. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to construct, operate, and 
maintain stage 1 and to acquire lands for 
stage 2 of the Palmetto Bend reclamation 
project, Texas, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 9362. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to construct, operate, and 
maintain the Mountain Park reclamation 
project, Oklahoma, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 11026. An act to amend the act of 
September 15, 1960, for the purpose of devel- 
oping and enhancing recreational oppor- 
tunities and improving the fish and wildlife 
programs at reservations covered by said act, 
and for other purposes; 

H.R. 16086. An act to amend the act of 
August 25, 1959 (73 Stat. 420), pertaining to 
the affairs of the Choctaw Tribo of 
Oklahoma; 

H.R. 17144. An act to establish a Commis- 
sion on Hunger; 

H.R. 18065. An act to amend the Foreign 
Service Buildings Act, 1926, to authorize addi- 
tional appropriations; 

H.R. 18203. An act to increase the size of 
the Board of Directors of Gallaudet College, 
and for other purposes; 

H.R. 18254. An act to amend further sec- 
tion 27 of the Merchant Marine Act, 1920; 
and 

H.R. 18340. An act to amend section 212(B) 
of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as 
amended. 


The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the report of the 
committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
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amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H.R. 18038) making appropriations for 
the legislative branch for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1969, and for other pur- 
poses; that the House receded from its 
disagreement to the amendments of the 
Senate numbered 1 through 27, and num- 
bered 29, 31, 32, and 34, to the bill, and 
concurred therein, and that the House 
receded from its disagreement to the 
amendments of the Senate numbered 28 
and 33 to the bill, and concurred therein, 
each with an amendment, in which it re- 
quested the concurrence of the Senate. 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT 
RESOLUTION SIGNED 


The message further announced that 
the Speaker had affixed his signature to 
the following enrolled bills and joint res- 
olution, and they were signed by the 
President pro tempore: 


S. 660. An act granting the consent of 
Congress to a Great Lakes Basin Compact, 
and for other purposes; 

S. 752. An act to amend sections 203(b) 
(5) and 220 of the Interstate Commerce Act, 
as amended, and for other purposes; 

S. 1260. An act to amend the Northwest At- 
97 Fisheries Act of 1950 (Public Law 81- 
S. 1752. An act to amend the act pro- 
hibiting fishing in the territorial waters of 
the United States and in certain other areas 
by vessels other than vessels of the United 
States and by persons in charge of such 
vessels; 

S. 3143. An act to amend the Commodity 
Exchange Act, as amended, to make frozen 
concentrated orange juice subject to the 
provisions of such act; 

H.R. 4544, An act for the relief of Giovanna 
I. Ngui Dallara; 

H.R. 4976. An act for the relief of Theofane 
Spirou Koukos; 

H.R. 5704. An act to grant minerals, in- 
cluding oil, gas, and other natural deposits, 
on certain lands in the Northern Cheyenne 
Indian Reservation, Montana, to certain In- 
dians, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 7481. An act to amend section 620, 
title 38, United States Code, to authorize 
payment of a higher proportion of hospital 
costs in establishing amounts payable for 
nursing home care of certain veterans; 

H.R. 11287. An act for the relief of Amir U. 
Khan; 

H.R. 13301. An act to confer U.S. citizenship 
posthumously upon Pfc. John R. Aneli; 

H.R. 14954. An act to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code to improve vocational 
rehabilitation training for service-connected 
veterans by authorizing pursuit of such 
training on a part-time basis; 

H.R. 16902. An act to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code in order to promote the 
care and treatment of yeterans in State vet- 
erans’ homes; and 

S. J. Res. 172. Joint resolution extending 
the duration of copyright protection in cer- 
tain cases. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 


The following bills were severally read 
pbs by their titles and referred as indi- 
cated: 


H.R. 163. An act to prevent vessels built or 
rebuilt outside the United States or docu- 
mented under foreign registry from carrying 
cargoes restricted to vessels of the United 
States; 

H.R. 11026. An act to amend the act of 
September 15, 1960, for the purpose of devel- 
oping and enhancing recreational oppor- 
tunities and improving the fish and wild- 
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life programs at reservations covered by said 
act, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 18254. An act to amend further sec- 
tion 27 of the Merchant Marine Act, 1920; 
and 

H.R. 18340. An act to amend section 212 
(B) of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as 
amended; to the Committee on Commerce. 

H.R. 2654. An act for the relief of Frank 
Kleinerman; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R. 5117. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to construct, operate, 
and maintain stage 1 and to acquire lands 
for stage 2 of the Palmetto Bend reclama- 
tion project, Texas, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 9362. An act to authorize the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to construct, operate, 
and maintain the Mountain Park reclama- 
tion project, Oklahoma, and for other pur- 
poses; and 

H.R. 16086, An act to amend the act of Au- 
gust 25, 1959 (73 Stat. 420), pertaining to the 
affairs of the Choctaw Tribe of Oklahoma; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs. 

H.R. 17144. An act to establish a Commis- 
sion on Hunger; to the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare. 

H.R. 18065. An act to amend the Foreign 
Service Buildings Act, 1926, to authorize ad- 
ditional appropriations; to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. i 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the following letters, 
which were referred as indicated: 

REPORT OF INDIAN CLAIMS COMMISSION 


A letter from the Clerk, Indian Claims 
Commission, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
a report that proceedings have been con- 
cluded with respect to the following claim: 
Docket No. 87, the Northern Paiute Nation, 
Petitioners, against the United States of 
America, defendant (with an accompanying 
report and papers); to the Committee on 
Appropriations. 


REPORT OF COMPTROLLER GENERAL 


A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report on the opportunity for savings 
in acquiring security guard and fire protec- 
tion services at the Kennedy Space Center, 
National Aeronautics and Space Adminis- 
tration, dated July 15, 1968 (with accom- 
panying papers); to the Committee on 
Government Operations, 


LOAN APPLICATION BY SEMITROPIC WATER 
STORAGE DISTRICT OF BAKERSFIELD, CALIF. 


A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
the Interior, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
an application by the Semitropic Water Stor- 
age District of Bakersfield, Calif., on behalf 
of the Buttonwillow Improvement District 
(with accompanying papers); to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 


REPORT ON REEVALUATION OF THE NAVIGATION 
FEATURES, TRINITY RIVER, TEX, 

A letter from the Secretary of the Army, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report of 
the District and Division Engineers on the 
reevaluation of the navigation features of 
the project for the Trinity River, Tex. (with 
an accompanying report); to the Committee 
on Public Works, 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as 
indicated: 

By the PRESIDENT pro tempore: 
A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 


of the State of Hawaii; to the Committee on 
Commerce: 
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“S. Con. RES. 49 


“Concurrent resolution relating to requesting 
the Civil Aeronautics Board to grant the 
application of Alaska Airlines to open an 
air route between Anchorage and Honolulu 


“Whereas, Alaska Airlines has filed an ap- 
plication with the Civil Aeronautics Board to 
open a route between Anchorage and Hono- 
lulu; and 

“Whereas, at the present time there is no 
direct line of communication, air route or 
otherwise, between Alaska and Hawaii; and 

“Whereas, recognized agencies have indi- 
cated that tourist traffic to both Hawaii and 
Alaska will continue to grow at a rate ap- 
proximating fifteen per cent per year and 
that an Anchorage/Honolulu air route could 
increase the annual growth rate of tourists 
to both Hawaii and Alaska by several per- 
centage points; and 

“Whereas, the proposed fare of Alaska Air- 
lines between Honolulu and Anchorage will 
permit an East Coast passenger to visit both 
Anchorage and Honolulu for only $35 more 
than the present New York/Honolulu round- 
trip fare; and 

“Whereas, Hawaii produces an abundance 
of cattle and produce—commodities which 
Alaska imports in tremendous amounts— 
and Alaska has an abundance of sea food 
products which are in short supply in 
Hawaii; and 

“Whereas, the low freight rate proposed 
by Alaska Airlines could develop an impor- 
tant trade route between Honolulu and An- 
chorage; now, therefore, 

“Be it resolved by the Senate of the Fourth 
Legislature of the State of Hawaii, Budget 
Session of 1968, the House of Representatives 
concurring, that the Civil Aeronautics Board 
be and is requested to grant the application 
of Alaska Airlines to open an air route be- 
tween Anchorage and Honolulu as soon as 
possible; and 

“Be it further resolved that duly certified 
copies of this Concurrent Resolution be 
transmitted to the Civil Aeronautics Board, 
Alaska Airlines, and to each member of 
Hawaii's Congressional delegation. 

“We hereby certify that the foregoing Con- 
current Resolution was adopted by the Sen- 
ate of the Fourth Legislature of the State 
of Hawaii, Budget Session of 1968. 

“JOHN J. CHILLUM, 
“President of the Senate, 
“SEICHI HIRAI, 

“Clerk of the Senate. 


“We hereby certify that the foregoing Con- 
current Resolution was adopted by the House 
of Representatives of the Fourth Legisla- 
ture of the State of Hawali, Budget Ses- 
sion of 1968. 

“TADAO BEPPU, 
“Speaker, House of Representatives. 
“SHIGETO KANEMOTO, 
“Clerk, House of Representatives.” 

A resolution adopted by the Minnesota 
Bankers Association, Minneapolis, Minn., re- 
lating to increased efforts toward the solu- 
tion of the problems of rural Minnesota; to 
the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

A resolution adopted by the Curry County 
Democratic Central Committee, Clovis, N. 
Mex., expressing appreciation to the Pres- 
ident, Vice President, and Congress on the 
action taken relating to both domestic and 
foreign issues; ordered to lie on the table. 

A resolution adopted by the North Tampa 
Chamber of Commerce, Tampa, Fla., remon- 
strating against the enactment of gun con- 
trol legislation; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

A resolution adopted by the Southern 
Governors’ Conference, Charleston, S.C., re- 
lating to regional and intrastate programs in 
scientific endeavor; to the Committee on 
Aeronautical and Space Sciences. 

Two resolutions adopted by the South- 
ern Governors’ Conference, Charleston, S.C., 
relating to airlift capabilities and apprecia- 
tion to the Armed Forces, respectively; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 
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A resolution adopted by the Southern 
Governors’ Conference, Charleston, S.C., re- 
lating to air transportation; to the Commit- 
tee on Commerce. 

Six resolutions adopted by the Southern 
Governors’ Conference, Charleston, S.C., re- 
lating to certain matters in the field of tax- 
ation; to the Committee on Finance. 

A resolution adopted by the Southern 
Governors’ Conference, Charleston, S. C., 
remonstrating against the enactment of any 
legislation which infringes upon the rights 
of the States; to the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operation. 

Three resolutions adopted by the Southern 
Governors’ Conference, Charleston, S.C. 
praying for the enactment of legislation re- 
lating to the preservation of law and order; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

A resolution adopted by the Southern 
Governors’ Conference, Charleston, S.C. 
relating to the Juvenile Delinquency Act; to 
the Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare. 

A resolution adopted by the Southern 
Governors’ Conference, Charleston, S. C., 
relating to water quality standards; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

A resolution adopted by the Southern 
Governors’ Conference, Charleston, S.C., 
encouraging the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico and the Territory of the Virgin Islands 
to accept affiliate participation in the re- 
gional nuclear program of the Southern In- 
terstate Nuclear Board; to the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy. 

Three resolutions adopted by the Southern 
Governors’ Conference, Charleston, S.C. 
Offering condolences on the late Lurleen B. 
Wallace; the method of handling conference 
resolutions; and commendation of the Chair- 
man of the Conference; ordered to lie on the 
table. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. STENNIS, from the Committee on 
Appropriations, with amendments: 

H.R. 18188. An act making appropriations 
for the Department of Transportation for the 
fiscal year ending June 80, 1969, and for other 
purposes (Rept. No, 1415). 

By Mr. MAGNUSON, from the Committee 
on Commerce, without amendment: 

H.R. 10923. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to convey the Argos Na- 
tional Fish Hatchery in Indiana to the Izaak 
Walton League (Rept. No. 1418). 

By Mr. MAGNUSON, from the Committee 
on Commerce, with an amendment: 

H.R. 25. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior, in cooperation with the 
States, to conduct an inventory and study of 
the Nation’s estuaries and their natural re- 
sources, and for other purposes (Rept. No. 
1419). 

By Mr. MAGNUSON, from the Committee 
on Commerce, with amendments: 

S. 1599. A bill to assist in the protection 
of the consumer by enabling him, under cer- 
tain conditions, to rescind the retail sale of 
goods or services when the sale is entered into 
at a place other than the address of the seller 
(Rept. No. 1417). 

By Mr. CLARK, from the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare, with amend- 
ments: 

S. Res. 281. Resolution to establish a Select 
Committee on Nutrition and Human Needs 
(Rept. No. 1416). 

By Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina, from 
the Committee on Rules and Administration, 
without amendment: 

S. Res. 308. Resolution to provide for ad- 
ditional funds for the Committee on the 
District of Columbia; 

S. Res. 314. Resolution authorizing ap- 
proval by the Committee on Rules and Ad- 
ministration of the acceptance of foreign 
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decorations by Members and employees of 
the Senate (Rept. No. 1427); 

S. Res. 317. Resolution to increase the 
amount of funds available for the investiga- 
tion of matters pertaining to revision and 
codification (Rept. No. 1421); 

S. Res. 318. Resolution to, increase the 
amount of funds available for the investiga- 
tion of matters pertaining to constitutional 
rights (Rept. No. 1422); 

S. Res. 319. Resolution to increase the 
amount of funds available for the investiga- 
tion of matters to the separation 
of powers between the executive, judicial, 
and legislative branches of Government 
(Rept. No. 1423) ; 

S. Res. 320. Resolution to increase the 
amount of funds available for the investiga- 
tion of matters pertaining to immigration 
and naturalization (Rept. No. 1424); 

S. Res. 323. Resolution to increase the 
amount of funds available for the investi- 
gation of matters pertaining to administra- 
tive practice and procedure between the 
executive, judicial, and legislative branches 
of Government (Rept. No. 1425); and 

S. Res. 324. Resolution to authorize the 
printing with illustrations, as a Senate doc- 
ument, a compilation of materials relating 
to the history of the Senate Committee on 
Aeronautical and Space Sciences in connec- 
tion with its tenth anniversary (Rept. No. 
1426). 

By Mr. TYDINGS, from the Committee on 
the District of Columbia, with amendments: 

S. 2592. A bill to amend section 521 of the 
act approved March 3, 1901, so as to prohibit 
the enforcement of a security interest in real 
property in the District of Columbia except 
pursuant to court order (Rept. No. 1431). 

By Mr, TYDINGS, from the Committee on 
the District of Columbia, without amend- 
ment: 

S. 1739. A bill to prohibit the business of 
debt adjusting in the District of Columbia 
except as an incident to the lawful practice 
of law or as an activity engaged in by a non- 
profit corporation or association (Rept. No. 
1434). 

By Mr. LONG of Louisiana, from the Com- 
mittee on Finance, with amendments: 

H.R. 7735. An act relating to the dutiable 
status of aluminum hydroxide and oxide, cal- 
cined bauxite, and bauxite ore (Rept. No. 
1429). 

By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary, with an amendment: 

H.R. 5233. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Sophie Michalowska (Rept. No. 1430). 

By Mr. BIBLE, from the Committee on 
the District of Columbia, without amend- 
ments: 

H.R. 14330. An act to provide a compre- 
hensive program for the control of drunk- 
enness and the prevention and treatment of 
alcoholism in the District of Columbia, and 
for other purposes (Rept. No. 1435). 


AMENDMENT OF NATIONAL SCHOOL 
LUNCH ACT—REPORT OF A COM- 
MITTEE (S. REPT. NO. 1428) 


Mr. ELLENDER, from the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry, reported an 
original bill (S. 3848) to amend the Na- 
tional School Lunch Act, and for other 
purposes, and submitted a report there- 
on, which bill was placed on the calendar 
and the report was ordered to be printed. 


RADIATION CONTROL FOR HEALTH 
AND SAFETY ACT OF 1968—RE- 
PORT OF A COMMITTEE (S. REPT. 
NO. 1432) 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr, President, from 
the Committee on Commerce, I report 
favorably, with amendments, the bill 
(H.R. 10790) to amend the Public Health 
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Service Act to provide for the protection 
of the public health from radiation emis- 
sions from electronic products, and I sub- 
mit a report thereon. I ask unanimous 
consent that the report be printed, and 
that the bill be referred to the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare with in- 
structions that it be reported back to the 
Senate by July 25, 1968. 

Let me say that I have consulted on 
this matter with the distinguished chair- 
man of the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare and it has his approval. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The re- 
port will be received and printed; and, 
without objection, the bill will be referred 
to the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare, as requested by the Senator 
from Washington. 


AMENDMENT OF SECTION 502 OF 
MERCHANT MARINE ACT, 1936— 
REPORT OF A COMMITTEE—IN- 
DIVIDUAL VIEWS (S. REPT. NO. 
1433) 


Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, from 
the Committee on Commerce, I report 
favorably, without amendment, the bill 
(H.R. 17524) to amend section 502 of the 
Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as amended, 
relating to construction differential sub- 
sidies. I ask unanimous consent that the 
report be printed, together with the indi- 
vidual views of the Senator from Ohio 
(Mr. LAUSCHE]. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The re- 
port will be received and the bill will be 
placed on the calendar; and, without 
objection, the report will be printed, as 
requested by the Senator from Maryland. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and joint resolutions were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and re- 
ferred as follows: 


By Mr. JORDAN of Idaho: 

S.3836. A bill for the relief of Jose 
Luisdamborieno; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. HAYDEN: 

S. 3837. A bill for the relief of Jack Gray, 
Henry Gray, and Robert Louis Gray; and 

S. 3838. A bill for the relief of Mary 
Abelida Davis; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. BIBLE: 

S. 3839. A bill for the relief of Jose Maria 
Gandiaga Iruetaguena; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. INOUYE: 

S. 3840. A bill for the relief of Crispulo C. 

Cordero; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. TYDINGS: 

S. 3841. A bill for the relief of Alisa 
Ramati; 

S. 3842. A bill for the relief of Lewis, 
Levin & Lewis, Inc.; and 

S. 3843. A bill for the relief of Dr. Manuel 
A. Gongon; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. MAGNUSON: 

S. 3844. A bill for the relief of Yip Goon 
Hop (also known as Tommy H. Yep); to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MAGNUSON (by request): 

S. 3845. A bill to amend the Merchant 
Marine Act, 1936, to provide for resolution 
of “fair and reasonable” wage subsidy dis- 
putes and to provide for changes in the pro- 
cedures for paying operating differential 
subsidies; and 
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S. 3846. A bill to amend the Shipping Act, 
1916, to convert criminal penalties to civil 
penalties in certain instances and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Commerce. 

(See the remarks on Mr. Macnuson when 
he introduced the above bills, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. MORSE: 

S. 3847, A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of Agriculture to purchase wheat on the fu- 
tures market in order to prevent depressed 
wheat prices; to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Morse when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. ELLENDER: 

S. 3848. A bill to amend the National 
School Lunch Act, and for other purposes; 
placed on the calendar. 

(See reference to the above bill when re- 
ported by Mr. ELLENDER, which appears under 
a separate heading.) 

By Mr. TALMADGE: 

S. 3849. A bill for the relief of Mohamed 
Hussien Teymour; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. GRIFFIN: 

S. 3850. A bill for the relief of Dr. Deven- 
SR Saksena; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. ANDERSON (for himself and 
Mr. AIKEN) : 

S. 3851. A bill to amend the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954, as amended, and for 
other purposes; to the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy. 

By Mr. MONDALE: 

S. 3852. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Swarna 
Mary Evangeline Abeyesundere, her husband, 
Susil Abeyesundere, and their son, Soresh, 
G.; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DODD: 

S. 3853. A bill for the relief of Joaquin 
Inacio Neves; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. INOUYE: 

8. 3854. A bill for the relief of Chu Chi 

Kit; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. BROOKE: 

S. 3855. A bill for the relief of Ti-Ke Shen; 

to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. MORSE: 

S.J. Res. 190. Joint resolution to authorize 
the President to issue a proclamation desig- 
nating the period beginning September 2, 
1968, and ending September 8, 1968, as 
“Adult Education Week”; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Morse when he 
introduced the above joint resolution, which 
appears under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina: 

S.J. Res. 191. Joint Resolution authorizing 
the erection of a statue of Benito Pablo 
Juarez on public grounds in the District of 
Columbia; to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration. 


S. 3845—INTRODUCTION OF BILL TO 
AMEND THE MERCHANT MARINE 
ACT, 1936 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce, by request of several U.S.-flag 
steamship operators, for appropriate ref- 
erence, a bill to amend the Merchant 
Marine Act, 1936, to provide for resolu- 
tion of “fair and reasonable” wage sub- 
sidy disputes and to provide for changes 
in the procedures for paying operating 
differential subsidies. 

I ask unanimous consent that a mem- 
orandum explaining the background and 
provisions of the proposed bill be inserted 
in the Recorp following my remarks. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
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ferred; and, without objection, the mem- 
orandum will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S.3845) to amend the Mer- 
chant Marine Act, 1936, to provide for 
resolution of “fair and reasonable” wage 
subsidy disputes and to provide for 
changes in the procedures for paying op- 
erating differential subsidies, introduced 
by Mr. Macnuson, by request, was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Commerce. 

The memorandum, presented by Mr. 
Macnuson, is as follows: 


MEMORANDUM IN SUPPORT OF S. 3845— Fam 
AND REASONABLE” AND OPERATING-DIFFEREN- 
TIAL SUBSIDY PAYMENT REFORMS 


The basic plan of the operating-differential 
subsidy portion of the Merchant Marine Act 
of 1936 was a simple one. If a steamship 
operator would agree to fly the U.S.-flag on 
his vessel and thereby accept the require- 
ment of using U.S. citizen crews, the Govern- 
ment promised to equalize his crew costs by 
determining what it would cost his principal 
foreign competitors to man his vessel and 
paying the shipowner the difference between 
that amount and the actual cost of his U.S. 
crew. 

The bargain reached on this issue worked 
well for a considerable number of years. It 
now appears for the first time that operating 
subsidy payments will, if the announced po- 
sition of the Maritime Administration is car- 
ried out, fall substantially short of parity, 
so much so that the financial integrity of 
some of these companies may be threatened. 
This results from the interpretation the Mar- 
itime Administration is giving the provision 
of Section 603(b) of the Merchant Marine 
Act that subsidized shipboard costs must be 
“fair and reasonable”, 

While this legislative problem could pos- 
sibly be best handled in the context of an 
over-all maritime revitalization program, it 
appears now that Congress will be unable to 
enact such a program this year. In the mean- 
time, however, the subsidy disallowance prob- 
lem is getting so serious that it has seemed 
imperative to have immediate legislative 
relief that would handle this pressing issue 
until over-all legislative reform is enacted. 

The proposed bill amends the operating- 
differential subsidy provisions of the 1936 
Act by adding subsections (d) and (e) to 
Section 603. The effect of this change is as 
follows: 

Sec. 603(@)—Many of the benefits labor 
obtains today in collective bargaining are 
not purely wages but are nevertheless a real 
part of the cost of manning a vessel with 
a U.S. crew. Thus, for example, the maritime 
industry has agreed in connection with the 
automation of its vessels to support training 
programs to upgrade men to handle these 
more complex ships. Training has also been 
financially supported to meet crew shortages. 
Funds have been created to cushion the im- 
pact of reduced employment due to auto- 
mation in the industry. The Maritime Ad- 
ministration staff has disallowed or left un- 
approved and in doubt many of such costs. 
Clearly they are a part of the total labor 
cost of operating a U.S.-flag ship and, hence, 
a part of the differential that must be made 
good under the 1936 Act. Subsection (d) 
would make it clear that all such costs are 
a part of the wage costs of the operator. 

Sec, 603(e)—Section 603(b) of the Act re- 
quires that shipboard wages being subsidized 
must be “fair and reasonable”. For 25 years 
this provision caused no trouble. Starting in 
1964, however, the threat of disallowance of 
many labor costs arising out of collective 
bargaining began. Since then both by deci- 
sion of the Maritime Subsidy Board and by 
threat the industry is in the intolerable po- 
sition of not knowing what portion of its 
shipboard wage costs will or will not be sub- 
sidized. Millions of dollars that the operators 
have paid out in U.S. crew costs and which 
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should be reimbursed under the 1936 Act 
are now in doubt, Financial reports to the 
steamship companies’ shareholders are in- 
creasingly difficult to make. If the threats of 
disallowance were made good in their en- 
tirety, some of the companies, already in a 
poor earning position, could be driven to the 
wall, An enormous financial cloud over the 
industry that is assuming alarming propor- 
tions must be dissipated promptly if the 
one viable portion of the merchant marine is 
to survive. 

Steamship owners are required by the law 
of the land to bargain with unions on their 
vessels, In the ten year period from 1953 
to 1962 the maritime industry has more man- 
days lost due to strikes than any other in- 
dustrial group in the United States. The 1965 
agreements which are under serious ques- 
tion by the Maritime Administration as to 
their fairness and reasonableness arose out 
of a 78-day strike that was finally settled by 
the President of the United States. In fact 
most of the bargains reached through the 
years were worked out by federal mediators, 
in some instances by the White House and 
the Secretary of Labor. Yet these very costs 
are now being attacked as unfair and un- 
reasonable. The impact of automation has 
been said by Federal officials and studies to 
raise sociological problems and that industry 
must cushion the effects of automation. 

It is tempting to resolve this problem 
simply by saying that the results of all 
bona fide, arm’s length collective bargaining 
shall be “fair and reasonable” per se. Instead, 
the proposed bill would take the “fair and 
reasonable” question out of the hands of 
the Maritime Administration and place it 
in the hands of the Secretary of Labor. The 
Department of Labor sees the broad sweep of 
labor costs and agreements in the country. 
It has the Bureau of Labor Statistics to as- 
sist it in reviewing these labor agreements. 
Furthermore, its Mediation and Conciliation 
Service has been involved in most major 
maritime labor disputes and it knows at 
first hand whether the collective bargain in 
question was the result of hard, arm’s 
length bargaining. In short, the proposed 
bill would turn over the question of wage 
cost “fair and reasonableness” to the depart- 
ment of the Government with the real ex- 
pertise in this field. 

This new procedure would be applied to 
all pending and future “fair and reasonable” 
issues. To avoid stale issues being raised, 
disputes in which the Maritime Administra- 
tion had already ruled against the ship- 
owner would come under the new procedure 
only if the time for court appeal of the deci- 
sion had not run. 


S. 3846—-INTRODUCTION OF BILL TO 
AMEND THE SHIPPING ACT, 1916 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President; I in- 
troduce, for appropriate reference, a bill 
to amend the Shipping Act, 1916, to con- 
vert criminal penalties to civil penalties 
in certain instances and for other pur- 
poses. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp a letter from the 
Chairman of the Federal Maritime Com- 
mission, requesting the proposed legisla- 
tion, together with a statement of the 
purposes and need for the proposed leg- 
islation. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, the let- 
ter and statement will be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The bill (S. 3846) to amend the Ship- 
ping Act, 1916, to convert criminal pen- 
alties to civil penalties in certain in- 
stances, and for other purposes, intro- 
duced by Mr. Macnuson, by request, was 
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received, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Commerce. 

The letter and statement, presented by 
Mr. Macnuson, are as follows: 


FEDERAL MARITIME COMMISSION, 
Washington, D. O., July 5, 1968. 
Hon. HUBERT H, HUMPHREY, 
President of the Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: There are submitted 
herewith four copies of a proposed bill, to 
amend the Shipping Act, 1916, to convert 
criminal penalties to civil penalties in cer- 
tain instances. 

The need for and purpose of the proposed 
bill are set forth in the accompanying state- 
ment. 

The Federal Maritime Commission urges 
enactment of this bill at the second session 
of the 90th Congress for the reasons set forth 
in the accompanying statement. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised 
that, from the standpoint of the Adminis- 
tration’s program, there is no objection to 
the submission of this proposed legislation 
to the Congress. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN HARLLEE, 
Rear Admiral, U.S. Navy (retired), 
Chairman. 


STATEMENT OF PURPOSES AND NEED FOR THE 
BILL To AMEND THE SHIPPING Act, 1916, To 
CHANGE CRIMINAL PENALTIES TO CIVIL PEN- 
ALTIES, AND AUTHORIZE THE COMMISSION 
To FIX, ASSESS OR REMIT PENALTIES 


The bill would change the penalties of 
section 16 (except for section First and 
Third) of the Act from criminal penalties 
to civil penalties, with the money amounts 
of the penalties to remain unchanged. It 
also makes a similar change in the general 
penalty provision of section 32 of the Act 
and vests the authority in the Commission 
to fix the amount of the penalty. Since the 
bill would authorize the Commission to as- 
sess civil penalties, sections 15 and 18(b) (6) 
would be amended to eliminate the words 
“to be recovered by the United States in a 
civil action.” 

As the Act now stands, civil penalties are 
imposed for violations of section 15, which 
requires the filing for approval of competi- 
tion restricting agreements and of section 
18(b), which requires the filing of tariffs. 
However, the penalties of section 14, which 
prohibits deferred rebates and other unfair 
practices, and section 16, which prohibits 
false billing and undue preferences, are 
criminal. 

The Commission believes that better ad- 
ministration of the Act will be derived from 
making certain of the penalties under sec- 
tion 16 and penalties under section 32 civil 
and empowering the Commission to deter- 
mine and adjudge such penalties. The Com- 
mission determinations under these sections 
are subject to judicial review in a United 
States Court of Appeals under the Review 
Act of 1950 (5 U.S.C. 131 et seq.). This would 
eliminate the necessity of a de novo district 
court penalty suit as is presently required 
and would enable the Commission to relate 
the amount of the penalty directly to the 
nature and circumstances of the violation. 
Such a procedure should, in many instances, 
reduce the total litigation expenses to both 
the government and private parties while 
at the same time retaining the safeguards of 
justice through the reviewability of Com- 
mission decisions in U.S. Courts of Appeals. 


S. 3847—INTRODUCTION OF BILL 
RELATING TO PREVENTION OF 
DEPRESSED WHEAT PRICES 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I want to 
talk very briefly about a very important 
agricultural problem that confronts all 
the wheat growing sections of this Na- 
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tion. I shall speak on it under the subject 
of “Establish Floor Price for Wheat.” 

Mr. President, for some perverse rea- 
son, we as a government seldom choose 
to do things in a clear and simple way. 
We take the long way, the complex way, 
the uncertain way. We do not cut 
straight through to the heart of the 
matter. 

We want our farm economy to flour- 
ish, our farm families to have more in- 
come and a better life; we want more 
adequate rural-urban balance. We want 
all of our people to be well fed. Our ag- 
riculture does provide abundant food of 
high quality for use at home and abroad. 
Americans spent less than 18 percent of 
their disposable income for food in 1967, 
less labor-time for an abundant diet 
than elsewhere in the world. We want 
reserves of agricultural materials, sub- 
stantial reserves to meet the challenge 
of a drought year at home, or a vital 
short fall in India or other nations 
across the seas. We have those reserves 
and the present evidence is that we shall 
continue to have them in abundance. 
Our farmers have met the food and fiber 
needs of war and peace magnificently. 
We need not document that fact here 

What we have not managed to achieve, 
along with this great outpouring of abun- 
dance, is a fair share of opportunity and 
income for the farm sector of our econ- 
omy. For more years than I like to recall 
we have made various attempts to right 
this wrong, to share the good things of 
our technical civilization with those who 
till the soil. We need not, here and now, 
recount the programs which have been 
legislated since the 1930’s—they are nu- 
merous and, on balance, have been help- 
ful. Yet in 1967, in spite of, even because 
of, the great abundance which our farm- 
ers created for all of us to enjoy, they 
suffered a drop of nearly 10 percent in 
realized net income as compared with the 
preceding year. Production costs have in- 
creased nearly one-third in the 1960's. 
The parity ratio is below 80 percent of an 
equitable level. 

I presume that several of you have 
heard from the country that the price of 
wheat on our domestic markets has de- 
clined to a 26-year low. This is the peak 
of the harvest season movement of Hard 
Winter wheat. The cash price for No. 2 
ordinary Hard Winter wheat at Kansas 
City last Friday, July 12, was only 81.36 ½. 
At the farm, it hardly brought 2 cents per 
pound—for some of the best bread wheat 
the world provides. This perhaps is not 
quite so low as the price of sand and 
gravel, but it is just too low to be tolerable 
in the face of long continued and con- 
tinuing inflation. After 26 years, the 
price of this high quality food raw mate- 
rial might be expected to register some 
part of the significant inflation which has 
occurred during that period, even in 
bread prices. 

My proposal is that we proceed di- 
rectly and effectively to establish a floor 
price for wheat by authorizing and fund- 
ing the Commodity Credit Corporation to 
operate in the wheat futures markets 
when certain trigger prices are reached. 
We are aware that there are understand- 
able local and regional variations in 
prices—variations related to types and 
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abundance—as well as fluctuations re- 
lated to seasonal marketings and pros- 
pective supply-demand conditions. For 
those reasons it would seem best to 
authorize the use of the futures markets 
by the CCC with only very general guide- 
lines, leaving the administrative details 
of day-to-day operations to the Cor- 
poration. 

To me, this appears to be a direct and 
comparatively simple approach to the 
farmers’ price problem in wheat grow- 
ing. With a price floor which will become 
directly operative only when speculation 
or heavy hedging forces the market into 
the lower part of its probable range, the 
use of futures markets would appear to 
be a practical and inexpensive way of 
supporting that floor. 

The proposal is simple and direct be- 
cause the basic market machinery is now 
set up and in use every market day. Do- 
mestic wheat futures markets are found 
at Chicago, Kansas City, and Minneapo- 
lis. These are large, active markets han- 
dling futures contracts for many millions 
of bushels of wheat in a single day. In 
order that we may be more fully aware 
of the fluidity of these markets, that they 
will not be unduly affected by the pur- 
chase and sale of contracts for a few 
millions of bushels of wheat, it may be 
noted that trading on last Thursday— 
July 11—at the Chicago market included 
contracts for 28,510,000 bushels of wheat. 
And that was not a “large” day. The so- 
called open interest or contracts made 
but not yet closed out by delivery or an 
offsetting transaction totaled 144,305,000 
bushels of wheat, of which about 20,000,- 
000 bushels of the open contracts were as 
far forward as May 1969. This, too, is a 
rather low interest situation. 

The Chicago futures market for wheat 
is not only the largest of the three, but 
may be described as the least specialized, 
or the general utility market. It permits 
delivery, at contract price, of No. 2 Hard 
Winter, No. 2 Soft Red Winter, No. 2 Yel- 
low Hard Winter and No. 1 Northern 
Spring. Certain other grades of the fore- 
going are deliverable at fixed premiums 
or discounts to the contract price, This 
is the great Soft Red Winter wheat 
market, though in some seasons minor 
amounts of Hard Red Winter and Yellow 
Hard Winter are delivered. As is usual, 
most of the contracts are moved forward 
or otherwise closed out before the deliv- 
ery month, though all deliveries on con- 
tract in a year range from about 20 mil- 
lion to 75 million bushels. 

The Kansas City wheat futures market 
is only about one-fifth as large as that at 
Chicago. It is primarily a hedger’s market 
and contracts call for delivery of No. 2 
Dark and Hard Winter wheat at the 
contract price. The July 1968 future now 
approximates $1.34 per bushel, having 
been as high as 81.64% and as low as 
$1.30 per bushel at one time or another 
during the contract period. 

The Minneapolis Grain Exchange 
futures contract is based on No. 2 North- 
ern Spring wheat of 13.5 percent protein 
and only Spring wheat may be delivered 
on contract. It accounts for not more 
than about one-tenth the trading volume 
experienced at Chicago. 

As I said earlier, the machinery is in 
existence and in use. What is required 
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is authorization and funding. Though 
funding should be fully adequate, I am 
inclined to the opinion that once the 
trigger point, the floor price, is known, 
psychology will largely take care of the 
situation. It seems unlikely that hedgers 
or speculators would press the market 
very hard on the downside once it were 
near the trigger price, for their likeli- 
hood of significant financial gains by 
such operations at that price level would 
hardly outweigh the chance of loss. Thus 
the market would be stabilized and its 
erratic fluctuations on the lower side 
very probably reduced. 

We may be certain there will be ob- 
jections—well stated objections—to the 
proposal. Some will claim undue and 
improper interference with the free mar- 
ket. Some will fear manipulation of the 
market by the CCC through large vol- 
ume and concentrated buying of futures. 
Some, indeed, will oppose the seasonal 
stability proposed for wheat prices at 
ers time which would probably re- 

It is clear enough that skilled opera- 
tion by the CCC would be required if 
the proposed program is not to be con- 
sidered as “market rigging.” Decisions 
regarding the moving of contracts for- 
ward, acceptance of delivery, and espe- 
cially, volume of trading to be initiated 
at any particular market on a particular 
day would be of critical importance. This 
is a direct action proposal, not without 
probable opposition and criticism, but, 
nevertheless, sufficiently promising to be 
worthy of a good faith trial in providing 
equitable income to our wheat farmers. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the bill be printed 
at this point in my remarks. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred, and, without objection, the bill 
will be printed in the Recor, in accord- 
ance with the request of the Senator 
from Oregon. 

The bill (S. 3847) to authorize the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture to purchase wheat 
on the futures market in order to pre- 
vent depressed wheat prices, introduced 
by Mr. Morse, was received, read twice 
by its title, referred to the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry, and ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

S. 3847 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That when- 
ever the Secretary of Agriculture determines 
that such action is necessary in order to pre- 
vent the price of wheat on the futures mar- 
ket from declining to a level which would 
have a serious adverse effect on the domestic 
wheat market, he is authorized to purchase 
(and accept delivery) and to sell such quan- 
tities of wheat on the wheat futures market 
as he deems necessary to maintain the price 
of wheat at an economically sound level. The 
provisions of this Act shall be carried out 
through the Commodity Credit Corporation; 
and the services, facilities, and funds of such 
Corporation shall be available for such pur- 
pose. 

Mr. MORSE. I recognize full well that 
I am making only an educational speech 
today as far as possible action before we 
adjourn is concerned. Nevertheless, I 
should like to see the bill go to commit- 
tee forthwith. I should like to have the 
committee put the staff to work on the 
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preparation of a report with respect to 
consideration by the committee, and, if 
any hearings at all can be held before 
adjournment, I wish we might have a 
day or two of hearings. If not, I hope 
we can have at least 2 or 3 days of hear- 
ings during the interim period this fall, 
and preparation of a hearing record for 
consideration next January. 


SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 190— 
INTRODUCTION OF ADULT EDU- 
CATION WEEK JOINT RESOLU- 
TION 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce, for appropriate reference, a joint 
resolution to authorize the President to 
issue a proclamation designating the pe- 
riod beginning September 1, 1968, and 
ending September 8, 1968, as “Adult 
Education Week.” 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
joint resolution be printed in the RECORD 
at the close of my remarks, A companion 
joint resolution, identical to this, has 
been introduced on the House side by 
Representative PERKINS, of Kentucky, 
the chairman of the House Committee 
on Labor and Education. It is, on the 
House side, House Joint Resolution 1319, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MORSE, Mr. President, adults 
produce our goods and services and at 
the same time they are consumers of 
our goods and services. They rear our 
children and future leaders. They run 
our schools, churches, factories, farms, 
hospitals, unions, and other organiza- 
tions. They serve in government at the 
Federal, State, and local levels including 
the defense of our country. They vote, 
make, change, obey, enforce, and carry 
out our laws. 

The complexity and pace of modern 
life requires at least the equivalent of 
an eighth-grade education, yet accord- 
ing to our last census 18 million, or one 
out of seven American adults, lack this 
basic requirement of living. 

Further, the adult entering the work 
force today will change jobs four to six 
times before the age of 65. Increasing 
numbers of job skills are being made ob- 
solete. Thus, the need for training and 
retraining has mushroomed. 

Adult education is not a preparation 
for life as elementary, secondary, and 
college education are. Adult education is 
a vital ingredient to living a productive, 
responsible, satisfying, and fulfilling life. 

Adult or continuing lifelong learning 
are keys to achieving a truly human and 
humane existence—a self-fulfilling life— 
free of prejudice, war, poverty, igno- 
rance, disease, and drudgery. 

We have an American Education Week 
which focuses on elementary and sec- 
ondary education. We do not have a week 
that focuses on adult education. There- 
fore, I would like to introduce the follow- 
ing resolution calling for the week of 
September 2-8, 1968, to be designated as 
Adult Education Week. 

I would further like to call attention to 
the fact that September 8 has been 
designated by UNESCO as International 
Literacy Day. It is indeed appropriate 
that the U.S. Congress and the Presi- 
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dent of the United States give recogni- 
tion to all of our formal and informal 
adult education institutions and orga- 
nizations. 

Mr. President, I introduce the joint 
resolution to emphasize that desirable 
objective. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
joint resolution will be received and ap- 
propriately referred; and, without ob- 
jection, the joint resolution will be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The joint resolution (S.J. Res. 190) to 
authorize the President to issue a procla- 
mation designating the period beginning 
September 2, 1968, and ending Septem- 
ber 8, 1968, as “Adult Education Week,“ 
introduced by Mr. Morse, was received, 
read twice by its title, referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary, and ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

S.J. Res. 190 

Whereas education, training, and jobs for 
the poor permit the people of the United 
States to exercise their indispensable rights— 
to earn a respectable living and to be ac- 
cepted as equally productive members of the 
society; and 

Whereas the complexity of life has been 
immeasurably heightened by the growth of 
knowledge, technology, new means of mobil- 
ity, and communication; and 

Whereas all adults can profitably continue 
their education to assist them in employ- 
ment skills and meeting their responsibilities 
as parents and citizens; and 

Whereas high-quality, comprehensive and 
continuing education to meet existing and 
new needs of adult learners is a fruitful in- 
vestment for the vitality, security, and pros- 
perity of our citizens and our Nation: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That the President is 
authorized and requested to issue a procla- 
mation designating the period beginning 
September 2, 1968, and ending September 8, 
1968, as “Adult Education Week”, and calling 
upon the people of the United States, espe- 
cially the educational community, to observe 
such week with appropriate ceremonies and 
activities. 


SENATE RESOLUTION 375—RESOLU- 
TION TO PRINT A REVISED EDI- 
TION OF THE COMPILATION “FED- 
ERAL CORRUPT PRACTICES AND 
POLITICAL ACTIVITIES” AS A SEN- 
ATE DOCUMENT 


Mr. CANNON, from the Committee on 
Rules and Administration, reported an 
original resolution (S. Res. 375); and 
submitted a report (No. 1420) thereon, 
which was ordered to be printed, and the 
resolution was placed on the calendar, as 
follows: 

S. Res. 375 

Resolved, That a revised edition of Senate 
Document Numbered 68 of the Eighty-eighth 
Congress, entitled Federal Corrupt Prac- 
tices and Political Activities” be printed as 
a Senate document; and that there be print- 
ed four thousand additional copies of such 
document for the use of the Committee on 
Rules and Administration. 


SENATE RESOLUTION 376—RESOLU- 
TION TO PAY A GRATUITY TO ADA 


S. ANDERSON 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina, from 
the Committee on Rules and Administra- 
tion, reported the following original res- 
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olution (S. Res. 376); which was placed 
on the calendar: 
S. Res. 376 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate 
hereby is authorized and directed to pay, 
from the contingent fund of the Senate, to 
Ada S. Anderson, widow of William H, Ander- 
son, an employee of the Architect of the 
Capitol assigned to duty in the Senate Office 
Buildings at the time of his death, a sum 
equal to six months’ compensation at the 
rate she was receiving by law at the time 
of his death, said sum to be considered in- 
clusive of funeral expenses and all other 
allowances. 


SENATE RESOLUTION 377—RESOLU- 
TION TO REFER SENATE BILL 3758 
TO THE U.S. COURT OF CLAIMS 


Mr. TYDINGS submitted the following 
resolution (S. Res. 377); which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary: 

S. Res. 377 

Resolved, That the bill (S. 3758) entitled 
“A bill for the relief of Gisela Hanke,” now 
pending in the Senate, together with all 
the accompanying papers, is hereby referred 
to the chief commissioner of the United 
States Court of Claims; and the chief com- 
missioner of the United States Court of 
Claims shall proceed with the same in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of sections 
1492 and 2509 of title 28 of the United States 
Code, and report to the Senate, at the ear- 
liest practicable date, giving such findings 
of fact and conclusions thereon as shall be 
sufficient to inform the Congress of the na- 
ture and character of the demand as a 
claim, legal or equitable, against the United 
States and the amount, if any, legally or 
equitably due from the United States to the 
claimant. 


SENATE RESOLUTION 378—RESOLU- 
TION ON DEATH OF HON. JOE R. 
POOL, OF TEXAS 


Mr. YARBOROUGH submitted a reso- 
lution (S. Res. 378) relative to the death 
of Representative Joe R. Pool, of Texas, 
which was considered and agreed to. 

(See the above resolution printed in 
full when submitted by Mr. YARBOROUGH, 
which appears under a separate head- 
ing.) 


EXTENSION AND AMENDMENT OF 
THE RENEGOTIATION ACT OF 
1951—AMENDMENTS 


AMENDMENT NO. 887 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit an amendment, intended to be pro- 
posed by me, to the bill (H.R. 17324) to 
extend and amend the Renegotiation Act 
of 1951. This amendment is in two parts. 
Subparagraph (1) exempts the Renego- 
tiation Board from the limitation on 
number of employees provided in section 
Control Act of 1968. Subparagraph (2) 
provides that, in applying section 201 to 
other agencies, the Renegotiation Board 
shall not be taken into account. The pur- 
pose for this language is to prevent the 
exemption for the Board from having 
any adverse impact on other agencies. 

The urgent need to exempt the Renego- 
tiation Board from the limitation on em- 
ployees provided in section 201 of the 
Revenue and Expenditure Control Act of 
1968 becomes clear after an analysis of 
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the Board’s workload and the way in 
which it increases. 

First. The work of the Board is directly 
related to the level of Government pro- 
curement, primarily military procure- 
ment. Any substantial increase in mili- 
tary procurement eventually causes a 
similar increase in the Board’s workload. 
In fact, there has been a very sharp in- 
crease in military procurement in the 
past few years resulting from the de- 
mands created by the Vietnam war. 
Prime contract awards by the DOD in 
fiscal year 1965 were $28 billion, for fiscal 
year 1967 they were $44.6 billion, and for 
fiscal year 1968 they are estimated to 
have been $45 billion. This amounts to a 
60-percent increase in military procure- 
ment since 1965. During the same period, 
military procurement contracts per- 
formed by subcontractors increased from 
$8.5 billion to $15.4 billion, an increase of 
80 percent. 

Second. These increases in military 
procurement show up in the renegotiable 
sales reviewed by the Board, after the 
normal time lag that occurs between the 
contract awards and the filings by the 
contractor. Renegotiable sales increased 
from $31.8 billion in fiscal year 1966, to 
$33.1 billion in fiscal year 1967, to an 
estimated $40.3 billion in fiscal year 1968. 
Further, this figure is estimated to rise 
to 844.5 billion in fiscal year 1969. Re- 
negotiable sales is a major indicator of 
the workload of the Board. 

Third. A second major indicator is the 
number of filings received from contrac- 
tors. This number rose from 3,673 filings 
received in fiscal year 1965, to 3,737 in 
fiscal year 1967, to 4,552. in fiscal year 
1968. There will be an estimated 4,800 
filings in fiscal year 1969. 

Fourth. A third indicator is the num- 
ber of cases assigned by the Washington 
office to the regional boards for full 
development. Excessive profits are ulti- 
mately recovered from these cases, The 
number of referrals has risen from 355 
in fiscal year 1965, to 444 in fiscal year 
1966, to 635 in fiscal year 1967, to 827 in 
fiscal year 1968. 

The tremendous upsurge of casework 
before the Board is also reflected in the 
backlog of cases which was 422 in fiscal 
year 1965, was 678 in fiscal year 1967, 
and will be an estimated 938 in fiscal 
year 1968. 

It is only reasonable that the Board’s 
capability in terms of number of em- 
ployees is allowed to expand to meet the 
obvious increase in workload. This, in 
fact, is the intention of the current ap- 
propriation approved by Congress—$3 
million, up about $600,000 over last 
year—which permits the Board to have 
210 employees. At present, there are 185 
employees. But under section 201 of 
RECA, it would have to roll back to 172 
employees. 

In summary, the Board's workload 
and its need for personnel is directly 
related to the level of military procure- 
ment. As military procurement increases, 
and it has sharply increased since 1965, 
the Board’s ability to perform its func- 
tion becomes strained unless it can hire 
additional employees. Its current appro- 
priation recognizes this need and permits 
it to hire additional people. It would be 
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inconsistent and unreasonable for Con- 
gress to appropriate the funds to hire 
more people with one hand, and prevent 
it from so doing with the other. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
amendment will be received, printed, and 
will lie on the table. 

AMENDMENTS NOS. 889 AND 890 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana submitted two 
amendments, intended to be proposed by 
him, to House bill 17324, supra, which 
were ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 


NOTICE OF MOTION TO SUSPEND 
THE RULE—AMENDMENT TO DE- 
PARTMENT OF TRANSPORTATION 
APPROPRIATION BILL, 1969 

AMENDMENT NO, 888 

Mr. STENNIS submitted the follow- 
ing notice in writing: 

In accordance with rule XI, of the Stand- 
ing Rules of the Senate, I hereby give notice 
in writing that it is my intention to moye to 
suspend paragraph 4 of rule XVI for the pur- 
pose of proposing to the bill (H.R, 18188) 
making appropriations for the Department 
of Transportation for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1969, and for other purposes, the 
following amendment, namely: page 18, after 
line 2, insert the following: 

“Sec, 208. Positions which are financed by 
appropriations in this Act which are deter- 
mined by the Secretary of Transportation to 
be essential] to assure public safety through 
the operation of the air traffic control sys- 
tem of the Federal Aviation Administration 
may be filled without regard to the provi- 
sions of section 201 of Public Law 90-364.“ 


Mr. STENNIS also submitted an 
amendment, intended to be proposed by 
him, to House bill 18188, making appro- 
priations for the Department of Trans- 
portation for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1969, and for other purposes, which 
was ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 

(For text of amendment referred to, 
see the foregoing notice.) 


INDEPENDENT OFFICES AND DE- 
PARTMENT OF HOUSING AND UR- 
BAN DEVELOPMENT APPROPRIA- 
TION BILL, 1969—AMENDMENTS 


AMENDMENT NO. 891 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia submitted an 
amendment, intended to be proposed by 
him, to the bill (H.R. 17023) making ap- 
propriations for sundry independent 
executive bureaus, boards, commissions, 
corporations, agencies, offices, and the 
Department of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1969, and for other purposes, 
which was ordered to lie on the table and 
to be printed. 

AMENDMENT NO. 892 


Mr. SPARKMAN (for himself, Mr. 
CLARK, Mr. Scorr, and Mr. HATFIELD) 
submitted an amendment, intended to 
be proposed by them, jointly, to House 
bill 17023, supra, which was ordered to 
lie on the table and to be printed. 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT 
RESOLUTION PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on today, July 17, 1968, he presented 
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to the President of the United States the 
following enrolled bills and joint 
resolution: ; 


S. 660. An act granting the consent of Con- 
gress to a Great Lakes Basin compact, and 
for other purposes; 

S. 752. An act to amend sections 203(b) (5) 
and 220 of the Interstate Commerce Act, as 
amended, and for other purposes; 

S. 1260. An act to amend the Northwest 
Atlantic Fisheries Act of 1950 (Public Law 
81-845) ; 

S. 1752. An act to amend the act prohib- 
iting fishing in the territorial waters of the 
United States and in certain other areas by 
vessels other than vessels of the United 
States and by persons in charge of such 
vessels; 

S. 2986. An act to extend the Agricultural 
Trade Development and Assistance Act of 
1954, as amended, and for other purposes; 

S. 3143. An act to amend the Commodity 
Exchange Act, as amended, to make frozen 
concentrated orange juice subject to the pro- 
visions of such act; and 

S.J. Res. 172. Joint resolution extending 
the duration of copyright protection in cer- 
tain cases, 


NOTICE OF CANCELLATION OF 
HEARINGS ON S. 3305 AND S. 3306 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, as 
chairman of the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee’s Subcommittee on Improvements 
in Judicial Machinery, I wish to an- 
nounce the cancellation of hearings for 
the consideration of S. 3305 and S. 3306. 
These bills would improve the judicial 
machinery by providing for Federal ju- 
risdiction and a body of uniform Federal 
law for cases arising out of certain op- 
erations of aircraft. 

The hearing, scheduled for July 18, 
1968, is canceled until further notice. 


CALENDAR 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of Calendar 
Nos. 1358, 1384, 1385, 1390, 1391, and 
1392. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
McGee in the chair). Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 


EXCHANGE OF LANDS 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 3578) to direct the Secretary of 
Agriculture to release, on behalf of the 
United States, a condition in a deed con- 
veying certain land to the South Carolina 
State Commission of Forestry so as to 
permit such Commission, subject to a 
certain condition, to exchange such 
lands, which had been reported from the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 
with amendments, on page 2, line 13, 
after “Sec. 2.” strike out: 

The Secretary of Agriculture shall release 
the condition referred to in the first section 
of this Act only with respect to the lands 
comprising the tract of land described in 
such section (containing approximately sev- 
enty-two acres) and only after the Secretary 
of Agriculture and the South Carolina Com- 
mission of Forestry have entered into an 
agreement in which such commission, in 
consideration of the release of such condi- 
tion, agrees that the lands with respect to 
which such condition is released shall be ex- 
changed for lands of comparable value and 
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that the lands so acquired by exchange shall 
be subject to the condition, with respect to 
the use of such lands for public purposes, 
contained in the deed referred to in the first 
section of this Act. 


And insert: 


The Secretary shall release the condition 
referred to in the first section of this Act only 
with respect to lands covered by and de- 
scribed in an agreement or agreements en- 
tered into between the Secretary and the 
South Carolina Commission of Forestry in 
which such State agency, in consideration of 
the release of such conditions as to such 
lands, agrees that the lands with respect to 
which such condition is released shall be ex- 
changed for lands of approximately compara- 
ble value and that the lands so acquired by 
exchange shall be used for public purposes. 


On page 3, after line 10, insert a new 
section, as follows: 


Sec. 3. Upon application all the undivided 
mineral interests of the United States in any 
parcel or tract of land released pursuant to 
this Act from the condition as to such lands 
shall be conveyed to the South Carolina 
Commission of Forestry for the use and bene- 
fit of the Commission by the Secretary of 
the Interior. In areas where the Secretary 
of the Interior determines that there is no 
active mineral development or leasing, and 
that the lands have no mineral value, the 
mineral interests covered by a single appli- 
cation shall be sold for a consideration of $1. 
In other areas, the mineral interests shall be 
sold at the fair market value thereof as de- 
termined by the Secretary of the Interior 
after taking into consideration such ap- 
praisals as he deems necessary or appropriate. 


After line 24, insert a new section, as 
follows: 


Sec. 4. Each application made under the 
provisions of section 3 of this Act shall be 
accompanied by a nonrefundable deposit to 
be applied to the administrative costs as fixed 
by the Secretary of the Interior. If the con- 
veyance is made, the applicant shall pay to 
the of the Interior the full admin- 
istrative costs, less the deposit. If a convey- 
ance is not made pursuant to an application 
filed under this Act, the deposit shall con- 
stitute full satisfaction of such administra- 
tive costs notwithstanding that the admin- 
istrative costs exceed the deposit. 


And on page 4, after line 9, insert a 
new section, as follows: 


Sec. 5. The term “administrative costs” as 
used in this Act includes, in addition to other 
items, all costs which the Secretary of the 
Interior determines are included in a deter- 
mination of (1) the mineral character of the 
land in question, and (2) the fair market 
value of the mineral interest. 


So as to make the bill read: 
S. 3578 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, not- 
withstanding the provisions of subsection (c) 
of section 32 of the Bankhead-Jones Farm 
Tenant Act, as amended (7 U.S.C. 1011(c)), 
the Secretary of Agriculture is authorized 
and directed to release, on behalf of the 
United States, with respect. to the following- 
described lands, the condition contained in 
the deed dated June 28, 1955, between the 
United States of America and the South 
Carolina State Commission of Forestry, con- 
veying, pursuant to such subsection, certain 
lands, of which such described lands are a 
part, to such Commission, which requires 
that the lands conveyed be used for public 
purposes: 

A tract consisting of approximately sev- 
enty-two acres, being a portion of the five- 
hundred-and-ten-acre tract conveyed by 
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such deed dated June 28, 1955, which is 
bounded on the south by the State Forestry 
Commission, on the east by McCray’s Mill 
Club and E. T. Gulledge, on the north by 
the State Highway Numbered 763, and on the 
west by an unpaved county public road 
known as the Brunt Gin Road. 

Sec. 20. The Secretary shall release the 
condition referred to in the first section of 
this Act only with respect to lands covered 
by and described in an agreement or agree- 
ments entered into between the Secretary 
and the South Carolina Commission of For- 
estry in which such State agency, in con- 
sideration of the release of such conditions 
as to such lands, agrees that the lands with 
respect to which such condition is released 
shall be exchanged for lands of approxi- 
mately comparable value and that the lands 
so acquired by exchange shall be used for 
public purposes, 

Sec. 3, Upon application all the undivided 
mineral interests of the United States in any 
parcel or tract of land released pursuant 
to this Act from the condition as to such 
lands shall be conveyed to the South Carolina 
Commission by the Secretary of the Interior. 
In areas where the Secretary of the Interior 
determines that there is no active mineral 
development or leasing, and that the lands 
have no mineral value, the mineral interests 
covered by a single application shall be sold 
for a consideration of $1. In other areas, the 
mineral interests shall be sold at the fair 
market value thereof as determined by the 
Secretary of the Interior after taking into 
consideration such appraisals as he deems 
necessary or appropriate. 

Src. 4. Each application made under the 
provisions of section 3 of this Act shall be 
accompanied by a nonrefundable deposit to 
be applied to the administrative costs as 
fixed by the Secretary of the Interior. If the 
conveyance is made, the applicant shall pay 
to the Secretary of the Interior the full 
administrative costs, less the deposit. If a 
conveyance is not made pursuant to an ap- 
plication filed under this Act, the deposit 
shall constitute full satisfaction of such 
administrative costs notwithstanding that 
the administrative costs exceed the deposit. 

Sec. 5. The term “administrative costs“ as 
used in this Act includes, in addition to other 
items, all costs which the Secretary of the 
Interior determines are included in a deter- 
mination of (1) the mineral character of the 
land in question, and (2) the fair market 
value of the mineral interest. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Recorp an excerpt from the report (No. 
1380) , explaining the purposes of the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SHORT EXPLANATION 

This bill, with the committee amendment, 
would— 

(1) Direct the Secretary of Agriculture to 
release, with respect to 72 acres, a condition 
in a conveyance to the South Carolina State 
Commission of Forestry requiring the lands 
to be used for public purposes. Such release 
would be conditioned upon the commission’s 
agreement (A) to exchange the 72-acre tract 
for lands of approximately comparable value, 
and (B) that the lands acquired by such 
exchange shall be used for public purposes, 

(2) Require the Secretary of the Interior 
upon application to convey the mineral in- 
terests of the United States in such tract to 
the commission at fair market value (or $1 
per application if of only nominal value). 

The bill is generally similar to Public Law 
90-307, which provides for a similar release 
to the University of Maine. 
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DONALD D. LAMBERT 


The bill (H.R. 2695) for the relief of 
Donald D. Lambert was considered, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD, Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Record an excerpt from the re- 
port (No. 1406), explaining the purposes 
of the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE 

The purpose of the proposed legislation is 
to relieve Donald D. Lambert of West Yar- 
mouth, Mass., of liability in the amount of 
$2,172.62, representing an overpayment of 
retired pay after discharge from the tempo- 
rary retired list of the U.S. Marine Corps in 
the period from November 30, 1963, to De- 
cember 31, 1965, due to the fact that the 
appropriate disbursing officer was not noti- 
fied of his discharge. The bill would author- 
ize the refund of any amounts withheld or 
repaid by reason of the liability. 


STATEMENT 


The facts of the case are set forth in House 
Report No, 1433, which are as follows: 

The Department of the Navy in its report 
to the committee on the bill indicates that 
it has no objection to the bill. 

The individual named in the bill, Donald 
D. Lambert of West Yarmouth, Mass., was 
formerly a first lieutenant in the U.S. Marine 
Corps. He was transferred to the temporary 
disability retired list on January 1, 1959, 
and became entitled to retired pay com- 
mencing that date. As a result of a periodic 
physical examination, it was determined that 
First Lieutenant Lambert’s disability had 
decreased to less than 30 percent. Accord- 
ingly, he was discharged from the naval 
service with entitlement to disability sever- 
ance pay, effective November 30, 1963. First 
Lieutenant Lambert’s discharge terminated 
his right to monthly retired pay and created 
an entitlement to severance pay, payable in 
a lump sum. However, for an undetermined 
reason, the orders effecting the discharge 
were not received by the cognizant disburs- 
ing officer, As a result, severance pay was not 
paid and monthly payments of retired pay 
were erroneously continued through Decem- 
ber 31, 1965. The erroneous payments of re- 
tired pay totaled $5,022.62. First Lieutenant 
Lambert was entitled to severance pay in the 
amount of $2,850 which he did not receive. 
He was overpaid the net sum of $2,172.62. 

The applicable statute governing payment 
of disability severance pay does not explicitly 
specify that payment will be made in a lump 
sum. Further, a determination of the amount 
of severance pay requires the application of 
relatively complex procedures with which 
the average service member cannot be ex- 
pected to be familiar, As was observed in the 
Navy Department report, First Lieutenant 
Lambert might reasonably have assumed 
that the payment he continued to receive 
after his discharge represented installment 
payments of the severance pay to which he 
was entitled. 

In its report, the Navy Department stated 
that former Lieutenant Lambert was entitled 
to a disability severance payment in the 
amount of $2,850 and this amount was de- 
ducted from the amount he was overpaid 
in the form of temporary disability retired 
pay. The amount stated in the bill is the 
balance of the money he received, that is, 
$2,172.62. The bill would merely relieve him 
of the liability of repaying this amount. The 
committee has determined that Mr. Lambert 
is equitably entitled to relief of the lability 
of repaying that amount. The evidence sub- 
mitted to the committee in connection with 
the matter establishes the fact that Mr. 
Lambert is married and supports a wife and 
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four children, the youngest of whom is about 
3 years of age. Correspondence filed with the 
committee indicates that in 1966, he was 
still obligated to complete payments on his 
obligation to a hospital for an eye operation 
and that at that time he was teaching high 
school and supplemented his income with 
nightwork on the police force of his locality. 
This is a case in which a young man was 
separated from the service because of a dis- 
ability and then secured employment as & 
schoolteacher in a small town in order to 
support his family. It is clear that this obli- 
gation has imposed a hardship upon him 
and under the circumstances the committee 
feels that relief is justified. The committee 
has determined that the amendment sug- 
gested by the Navy does not appear to be 
necessary since it refers to a claim which 
has not been asserted. 

The committee, after a review of all of the 
foregoing, concurs in the action of the House 
of Representatives and recommends that the 
bill, H.R. 2695, be considered favorably. 


JAMES M. YATES 


The bill (H.R. 3681) for the relief of 
James M. Yates was considered, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record an excerpt from the report 
(No. 1407), explaining the purposes of 
the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE 

The purpose of the proposed legislation is 
to relieve James M. Yates, of St. Louis, Mo., 
a member of the U.S. Army, of liability of 
$238.50 representing compensation paid him 
in the commutation of subsistence during 
his training under the Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps program. The bill would au- 
thorize the refund of any amounts withheld 
or repaid by reason of the liability. 


STATEMENT 


The facts of the case are set forth in the 
House report on this legislation and are as 
follows: 

The Department of the Army in its report, 
to the committee on the bill stated that it 
was not opposed to legislative relief. The 
report of the Comptroller General, while 
questioning relief on the grounds of general 
policy, indicated that the determination as 
to whether relief should be extended in this 
particular case was a matter for determina- 
tion by Congress. 

James M. Yates graduated from Washing- 
ton University, St. Louis, Mo., with a bache- 
lor of science degree in June of 1961. As is 
indicated in the Army report, at that time 
he had completed military science 202 but 
had not completed military science 201, On 
September 18, 1961, he entered the university 
school of business administration for gradu- 
ate work and enrolled in military science 201 
and military science 301 concurrently, Nor- 
mally, military sclence 201 and 202 are com- 
pleted before enrolling in military science 301 
but the “compressed course” is authorized in 
certain circumstances. He completed military 
science 201 and 301 on January 13, 1962. On 
February 12, 1962, he signed an advanced Re- 
serve Officers’ Training Corps course contract 
with an effective date of September 18, 1961. 
In March 1962, he was paid $147.60 for 164 
days’ subsistence for the period of Septem- 
ber 18, 1961, through February 28, 1962. Dur- 
ing the second semester of graduate study, 
Mr. Yates completed military science 302 and 
was paid $90.90 for 117 days’ subsistence for 
the period ending June 10, 1962. In his second 
year of graduate school, Mr. Yates completed 
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military science 401 and 402 and upon grad- 
uation was appointed a second lieutenant, 
Signal Corps, 

The problem in this case is that despite 
the fact that Mr. Yates completed the Re- 
serve officers’ course which obviously was the 
result sought to be encouraged by provision 
for subsistence payments, paragraph 31(b) 
of Army Regulation 145-350, in effect at the 
time in question, provides that the advanced 
Reserve Officers’ Training Corps course con- 
tract may not be signed and commutation of 
subsistence is not authorized for compressed 
course students until completion of MS III 
(301 and 302). The Army report concluded 
that Lieutenant Yates signed an “unauthor- 
ized contract” because of the technical re- 
quirements of the regulation and for this 
reason was held to have been paid $238.50 
for commutation of subsistence between 
September 18, 1961, and June 10, 1962, erro- 
neously. 

Lieutenant Yates was notified of the erro- 
neous payment and collection action by the 
Finance Center, U.S. Army, began in Novem- 
ber 1964. By April 1965, the total indebtedness 
of $238.50 was collected from Lieutenant 
Yates’ military pay. In August 1965 he was 
released from active duty with the Army. 

This committee has concluded that this 
most technical interpretation has resulted in 
an unfair requirement that Mr. Yates repay 
this amount. It appears that had he taken 
the courses in the normal order, he would 
clearly have been entitled to the subsistence. 
He earned his Reserve commission and served 
the full period of his required active duty. It 
seems unfair for the Government at this 
stage to require repayment. In this connec- 
tion, the Army stated its reasons for not 
opposing the bill as follows: 

“Department of the Army records indi- 
cate that the overpayment was caused by 
administrative error of Department of the 
Army personnel and that the payments were 
received by Lieutenant Yates in good faith. 
He advises that he was married on July 2, 
1963, and his first child was born in May 1964. 
While in the Army, he supported his family 
on his Army pay. As a result of the collection 
of the overpayment he borrowed money 
from his father to supplement his Army 
income. In view of the foregoing, the Depart- 
ment is not opposed to the bill.” 

The committee, after a review of all of the 
foregoing, concurs in the action of the House 
of Representatives and recommends that the 
bill, H.R. 3681, be considered favorably. 


HENRY GIBSON 


The bill (H.R. 8087) for the relief of 
Henry Gibson was considered, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record an excerpt from the report 
(No. 1412), explaining the purposes of 
the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE 

The purpose of the proposed legislation is 
to relieve Henry Gibson, a retired Army en- 
listed man, of liability in the amount of 
$1,993.33 representing overpayments of basic 
pay as a member of the Army for the period 
from July 1, 1949, to June 30, 1962, as the 
result of an erroneous certification of his 
prior service by the Army Finance Center. 
This bill would authorize the refund of any 
amounts withheld or repaid by reason of 
the liability. 

STATEMENT 

The committee on the Judiciary of the 

House of Representatives in its favorable 
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report on the bill sets forth the facts in the 
case and its recommendations as follows: 

“The Department of the Army in its re- 
port to the committee on the bill indicates 
that it has no objection to the bill with the 
amendments recommended by the commit- 
tee. The report of the Comptroller General 
recommends the same amendments and 
questions enactment, while noting that the 
question of relief in this instance is a mat- 
ter of policy for the Congress to decide.” 

In its report to the committee, the Depart- 
ment of the Army outlined the facts which 
are relevant to the erroneous action which 
caused the overpayment in Mr. Gibson’s case. 
On July 1, 1962, Mr. Henry Gibson, then a 
specialist, fifth class, in the Army, was re- 
tired with retired pay based on 24 years of 
service. On March 8, 1963, Mr, Gibson was 
paid $644.16 for erroneous dedeductions for 
separate rations in July and August 1958, and 
an adjustment of pay from January 1, 1959, 
through June 30, 1962, computed from rec- 
ords on file at the Army Finance Center. On 
September 10, 1964, he was paid $137.76 for 
an adjustment of pay for the years 1951, 1953, 
and 1957, based on a restatement of service 
furnished the Army Finance Center by The 
Adjutant General. This restatement of serv- 
ice erroneously credits him with 2 additional 
years of service. Reverification of his service, 
in October of 1964, revealed that he first en- 
listed in the Army on November 27, 1929, 
instead of November 29, 1927, as shown on 
the previous restatement of service. On Feb- 
ruary 3, 1965, a recomputation of his ac- 
count, based on this statement of service, 
revealed that he received overpayments for 
the period from October 1, 1949, through 
June 30, 1962 (including the March 8, 1963, 
and September 10, 1964, payments), for a 
total indebtedness to the United States of 
$1,978.33. In 1965, a General Accounting Office 
audit of his account disclosed an additional 
overpayment of $5 per month for the period 
July 1, 1949, through September 30, 1949, 
increasing his total indebtedness to $1,993.33, 
As originally introduced, the bill stated that 
the overpayments occurred in the period be- 
tween March 8, 1963, and September 10, 1964; 
however, Army records disclose that the over- 
payments were based on the years of service 
performed from October 1, 1949, through 
June 30, 1962, This was prior to his retire- 
ment, and his retired pay was never ad- 
justed on the basis of the erroneous certifica- 
tion, Collection action on the debt began on 
December 1, 1965. 

In indicating that it has no objection to 
the bill, the Department of the Army stated 
that its investigation had disclosed nothing 
that would indicate that Mr. Gibson was 
aware that the Army had made an error con- 
cerning his period of service for pay pur- 
poses. The Army secured information con- 
cerning his financial circumstances and 
concluded that repayment of the debt im- 
poses a severe hardship on Mr. Gibson and 
his family. These are the considerations that 
the committee feels justify legislative relief 
in this instance. In this connection, the 
Army report stated as follows: 

“The Department of the Army does not op- 
pose a bill of this nature when a former serv- 
iceman received in good faith erroneous pay- 
ments made through administrative error and 
repayment would impose a hardship on the 
individual. The error in payment in this case 
resulted from administrative determinations 
made regarding years of service for basic pay 
purposes. There is nothing in the record to 
indicate that Mr. Gibson was specifically in- 
formed or knew that he was receiving pay 
based on erroneous service data. The error 
was not discovered until more than 2 years 
after his retirement. Information furnished 
to this Department indicates that repayment 
of this debt imposes a severe hardship on Mr. 
Gibson and his family. His civilian salary and 
retirement pay are fully committed for cur- 
rent bills and obligations. Accordingly, the 
Department of the Army considers that it 
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would be contrary to equity and good con- 
science to require Mr. Gibson to repay the 
money paid to him through administrative 
error and received by him n good faith and 
has no objection to the bill. It is suggested 
that the bill be amended to relieve him from 
liability in the amount of $1,993.33 and to 
show that the overpayments occurred during 
the period from July 1, 1949, through 
June 30, 1962.” 

“In view of the circumstances outlined in 
this report, and in particular, those referred 
to by the Department of the Army in the 
foregoing quotation, this committee recom- 
mends that the amended bill be considered 
favorably.” 

The Committee on the Judiciary believes 
that the bill is meritorious and recommends 
it favorably. 


MAJ. HOLLIS O. HALL 


The bill (H.R. 8809) for the relief of 
Maj. Hollis O. Hall was considered, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
(No. 1413), explaining the purposes of 
the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE 

The purpose of the proposed legislation is 
to relieve Maj. Hollis O. Hall, U.S. Air Force, 
of liability to the United States in the 
amount of $2,524.70 for overpayments of ac- 
tive duty pay in the period from June 25, 
1951, through August 16, 1962, as a result 
of administrative error in crediting midship- 
man service in fixing his pay date. The bill 
provides for the refund of any amounts re- 
paid or withheld by reason of the liability. 


STATEMENT 


The Committee on the Judiciary of the 
House of Representatives in its favorable 
report on the bill sets forth the facts in the 
case and its recommendations as follows: 

The Department of the Air Force in its 
report to the committee indicates that it 
would have no objection to a bill amended 
as recommended by the committee. The 
Comptroller General in his report to the 
committee indicated that the determination 
of the question of legislative relief in this 
instance is a matter for determination by 
the Congress and further noted that sim- 
ilar relief has been granted by public and 
private law in previous Congresses. 

Major Hall enlisted in the U.S. Navy No- 
vember 16, 1943. He was discharged from 
this enlistment August 5, 1947, to accept 
an appointment as a midshipman in the 
U.S. Naval Reserve. He served as a midship- 
man until his discharge April 14, 1949. His 
notice of separation from the Navy, dated 
April 14, 1949, showed he had 5 years, 4 
months, and 29 days of service for pay pur- 
poses. This included the 1 year, 8 months, 
and 9 days he was a midshipman in the 
Naval Reserve. Major Hall was appointed a 
second lieutenant in the Air Force Reserve 
June 1, 1951, and ordered to extended active 
duty June 23, 1951. He has been on contin- 
uous active duty since that date. He was 
appointed in the Regular Air Force February 
11, 1954. His pay date was listed in the Air 
Force Register as January 2, 1946, begin- 
ning in January 1955. This gave him credit 
for pay purposes for both periods of service 
in the Navy. 

In 1962, Major Hall’s records were re- 
viewed. The Air Force determined he was 
not entitled to credit for pay purposes for 
the period he was a midshipman in the Naval 
Reserve. This service is not included in the 
list of service creditable for basic pay of 
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officers as prescribed in 37 U.S.C. 205 (see 
30 Comp. Gen. 31). Major Hall did not agree 
with this determination. Based on his re- 
quests, his Navy and Air Force records were 
subsequently reviewed on three separate oc- 
casions. Since the question had been settled 
by the Comptroller General (see 43 Comp. 
Gen. 176, 181 and 43 id. 577), no basis 
existed for changing the 1962 Air Force de- 
termination. The Air Force Register, pub- 
lished January 1, 1963, listed September 11, 
1947, as his proper pay date. 

The Air Force Accounting and Finance 
Center made a complete audit of Major Hall's 
pay account. This audit showed that from 
the date he was commissioned in the Air 
Force, Major Hall had erroneously been cred- 
ited for pay purposes with the period (Au- 
gust 6, 1947, through April 14, 1949) he was 
a midshipman in the U.S. Naval Reserve. As 
a result, he received overpayments of basic 
pay and flight pay totaling $3,175.36 from 
June 25, 1951, through September 10, 1965. 
However, on August 16, 1962, the date on 
which Major Hall was aware that the period 
he was a midshipman, was not creditable for 
pay, the indebtedness amounted to $2,524.70. 
Overpayments continued until September 10, 
1965, based on his contention, in appeals, that 
the service was creditable for pay. Collec- 
tion of the overpayments was initiated from 
his active duty pay effective in March 1966 
at the rate of $30 a month. His monthly 
pay and allowances total $1,117.68. He is 
married and has three children. 

“The Air Force report stated that the De- 
partment of the Air Force does not have 
authority to waive Major Hall's indebtedness, 
The overpayments were the result of admin- 
istrative error and there is no evidence of 
lack of good faith on his part or on the part 
of administrative officials. 

In indicating that it did not object to 
relief, the Air Force stated: 

“Based upon a review of the circum- 
stances of the case, the Department of the 
Air Force interposes no objection to the en- 
actment of the bill. However, we recommend 
that relief, if granted, be confined to the 
overpayments made between June 25, 1951, 
and August 16, 1962, inclusive, in the amount 
of $2,524.70. Since Major Hall initiated ap- 
peal action on August 17, 1962, he was 
aware as of that date that he was receiving 
overpayments to which he was not entitled. 
Thereafter, overpayments totaling $650.66 
continued until September 10, 1965. In our 
view, Major Hall should be required to repay 
this portion of the indebtedness which he 
received after he had knowledge of the er- 
ror.” 

The committee agrees that this case is the 
proper subject for legislative relief in the 
amount recommended by the Air Force. It 
has been concluded that this officer is equi- 
tably entitled to relief up until he had no- 
tice of the question concerning his entitle- 
ment to credit for his midshipman service. 
It is, therefore, recommended that the bill 
be amended to provide for a release of liabil- 
ity in the amount of $2,524.70, which is the 
overpayment made between June 25, 1951, 
and August 16, 1962. It is recommended 
that the amended bill be considered favor- 
ably. 

The Committee on the Judiciary believes 
that the bill is meritorious and recom- 
mends it favorably. 


MRS. ELISE C. GILL 


The bill (H.R. 14323) for the relief of 
Mrs. Elise C. Gill was considered, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record an excerpt from the report 
(No. 1414), explaining the purposes of 
the bill. 
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There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE 

The purpose of the proposed legislation is 
to pay to Mrs, Elise C. Gill of Linden, Calif., 
the sum of $75 in full settlement of her 
claim against the United States for the pro- 
ceeds of a $75 U.S. postal money order held 
by her, numbered 25580, dated September 2, 
1944, and originally purchased by her son, 
the late Marvin A. Gill, 


STATEMENT 


The facts and recommendations are set 
forth in the House report on this legislation 
and are as follows: 

On September 2, 1945, while serving over- 
seas in the Pacific theater of operations as a 
corporal in the U.S. Army, he purchased a 
$75 money order. This money order, Serial 
No. 25580, bears the imprint “San Francisco, 
U.S, Army Postal Service, APO 719 Br., Calif.” 
The money order was made payable to “G. D. 
Gill.” Corporal Gill was the radio operator 
on an Army aircraft which was lost on a 
flight over the Philippine Islands, In a letter 
to the sponsor of the legislation, his mother, 
Mrs, Elise C. Gill, stated that on this flight 
on the 12th of March 1945, the plane was lost 
and Corporal Gill and five others on the 
plane were never found. Mrs. Gill’s husband, 
G. D. Gill, died 8 months later. 

Years later, Mrs. Gill felt that she wanted 
to read her son’s wartime letters. At that 
time, in reading one letter, she saw some- 
thing green in the back of a letter, and found 
it to be the money order which is referred to 
in this bill. Apparently, when the letter was 
originally received, the soldier’s parents 
failed to find it. Mrs. Gill further explained 
that her son was interested in saving money 
to purchase cattle upon his return home. 

The letter from the Post Office Department 
commenting upon the bill indicates that the 
Department opposes its enactment. This 
position is based upon the fact that current 
law bars the payment of money orders after 
20 years from the last day of the month of 
original issue. In this case Mrs. Gill did not 
find the money order among the letters from 
her son until the period for payment had 
elapsed. In view of the fact that Mrs. Gill 
is seeking payment of a money order made 
payable to her deceased husband, the com- 
mittee inquired as to whether there might be 
other claimants. The committee has been ad- 
vised by the sponsor of the bill that G. D. 
Gill left no will and was survived by his wife, 
Elise C. Gill, and two sons, George M. Gill 
and Milton C. Gill. A statement by George M. 
Gill and Milton C. Gill stated that they agree 
to payment to their mother as provided in 
this bill has been filed with the committee. 

The original of the money order which the 
Government has refused to honor has been 
furnished to the committee. This, in the 
opinion of the committee, satisfies the ob- 
jection of the Post Office Department that 
evidence be furnished that the money has 
not, in fact, been paid. The situation, there- 
fore, is one in which the Government has 
$75 which, in the absence of this bill, will 
never be paid. It is the opinion of the sub- 
committee that Mrs. Gill is equitably entitled 
to the money and it is therefore recom- 
mended that the bill be considered favor- 
ably. 

The committee, after a review of all of the 
foregoing, concurs in the action of the House 
of Representatives and recommended that 
the bill, H.R. 14323, be considered favor- 
ably. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. MORSE. If the Senator from 
Montana is through with the calendar, 
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are we ready for the transaction of 
routine morning business? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes. 

Mr. MORSE. I should like to proceed 
with some morning business. I have sev- 
eral items. If any other Senator would 
like to proceed ‘first, it is all right with 


me. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Oregon is recognized. 


THERE IS ONLY ONE ISSUE IN THE 
SUPREME COURT NOMINATIONS 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I have a 
copy of a telegram which was sent to the 
chairman of the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee. The telegram discusses President 
Johnson’s nominations of Justice Abe 
Fortas as Chief Justice of the United 
States and Judge Homer Thornberry as 
Associate Justice of the Supreme Court. 
The telegram is signed by 480 deans and 
professors at 68 of the finest law schools 
in the Nation, and has been released to 
the public by the signers. 

As former dean of law at the Univer- 
sity of Oregon, I know many of the deans 
and professors who signed this telegram. 
I completely agree with their legal ob- 
servations. 

Because of the controversy and great 
public interest surrounding the two Su- 
preme Court nominations, I should like 
to read the contents of this statement 
from the cream of America’s academic 
legal community: 

As professors of law, we wish to express 
our grave concern over the opinion expressed 
in some quarters that, in view of the fact 
that President Johnson is not a candidate 
for reelection, his recent nominations of 
Justice Abe Fortas as Chief Justice of the 
United States and Judge Homer Thornberry 
as associate justice of the Supreme Court 
should not be entertained by the Senate. 

We find no warrant in constitutional law 
for the proposition that the concurrent au- 
thority and obligation of the President and 
Senate with respect to the appointment of 
high federal officials are in any degree, at- 
tenuated by a presidential decision not to 
seek a further term. Indeed, in our judg- 
ment the proposition contended for would 
subvert the basic constitutional plan, for it 
would substantially erode authority ex- 
plicitly vested by the constitution in the 
President and in the Senate. The constitu- 
tion contemplates, and the people in elect- 
ing a president and Senators expect, that 
the highest executive and legislative officials 
of the land will exercise their full author- 
ity to govern throughout their terms of office. 

Acquiescence in the view that a President 
whose term is expiring should under no cir- 
cumstances exercise his power to nominate 
would have deprived our Nation of the in- 
comparable judicial service of John Marshall. 
And this example precisely demonstrates that 
impairment of the appointive power would 
be most fraught with hazard when the post 
to be filled is a judicial one. To lay it down 
as a general rule that in his last year in office 
a President should leave judicial posts vacant 
so that they can be filled by the next ad- 
ministration would frequently disrupt the 
orderly conduct of judicial business. In addi- 
tion such a general rule would have even 
more serious repercussions. It would imply 
acceptance of the premise that judges are 
accountable to the President who nominates 
and the Senators who advise and consent, 
Our entire constitutional structure is reared 
upon exactly the opposite premise. A judi- 
cial nominee is to be judged by the Senate 
on his merits. If confirmed and commis- 
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sioned, he sits as a judge during good be- 
havior, and he owes official allegiance not to 
other Government officers but to the Consti- 
tution and laws of the United States. 

Moreover, we submit that any use of the 
technique of filibuster to frustrate the ap- 
pointive power would be a further, and 
equally unworthy, assault upon the integrity 
of the Presidency, the judiciary, and the Sen- 
ate. We hope and trust that the Senate, 
prompted by the Judiciary committee, will 
forthwith address itself to the only issues 
properly before it—the fitness of these nomi- 
nees for the posts in question. 

We respectfully request that this telegram 
be made a part of the Judiciary Committee's 
record with respect to the nominations of 
Justice Fortas and Judge Thornberry. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Record at this 
point the list of names of the law school 
deans and professors who signed the 
telegram. 

There being no objection, the list was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


Albany Law School, Union University: 
Samuel M. Hesson, Dean; William Samore. 

University of Arizona College of Law: 
Charles E. Ares, Dean; Robert Emmet Clark; 
John J. Irwin, Jr.; Winton D. Woods, Jr. 

University of Arkansas School of Law: 
Ralph C. Barnhart, Dean; Albert M. Witte; 
Robert Ross Wright, III. 

Boston College Law School: Peter Dono- 
van; Robert F. Drinan, Dean; Mary Glendon; 
James L. Houghterling, Jr.; Richard G. 
Huber; Sanford Katz; Francis J. Larkin; 
Joseph F. McCarthy; Francis J. Nicholson, 
8.J.; Mario E. Occhialino; John D. O'Reilly, 
Jr.; Emil Slizewski; James W. Smith; Richard 
S. Sullivan; William P. Willier. 

University of California (Berkeley): Bab- 
ette B. Barton; Richard M. Buxbaum; Jesse 
H. Choper; Edward C. Halbach, Jr., Dean; 
J. Michael Heyman; Richard W. Jennings; 
Sanford H. Kadish; Adrian A, Kragen; John 
K. McNulty; Sho Sato; David E. Seller; Arthur 
H. Sherry; Preble Stolz; Lawrence M. Stone; 
Lawrence A, Sullivan; Jan Vetter. 

University of California (Los Angeles): 
Norman Abrams; Michael A, Asimow; Harold 
W. Horowitz; Leon Letwin; Richard C. Max- 
well, Dean; David Mellinkoff; Herbert Morris; 
Paul O. Proehl; Arthur I, Rosett; Richard A. 
Wasserstrom. 

Salmon P. Chase: Jack W. Grosse; Nich- 
olas C. Revelos; Eugene W. Youngs, Dean. 

University of Chicago: David P. Currie; 
Kenneth Culp Davis; Bernard D. Meltzer; 
Norval Morris; Phil C. Neal, Dean; Dallin 
H. Oaks, 

University of Cincinnati: Kenneth L, Ap- 
lin; Roscoe L. Barrow; Robert Nevin Cook; 
Stanley E. Harper, Jr.; Wilbur R. Lester; 
John J. Murphy; Victor E. Schwartz; Claude 
R. Sowle, Dean. 


Cleveland-Marshall Law School: Hyman 
Cohen; Howard L. Oleck, Dean; Kevin 
Sheard. 


Columbia University: Walter Gellhorn; 
William C. Warren, Dean. 


University of Connecticut: Thomas L. 


Archibald; Joseph A. LaPlante; Philip 
Shuchman; Robert E. Walsh; Donald T. 
Weckstein. 


Cornell Law School: Harry Bitner; William 
Tucker, Dean; Harrop A. Freeman; Kurt L. 
Hanslowe; John W. MacDonald; Walter E. 
Oberer. 

DePaul University: Philip Romiti, Dean. 

Drake University: M. Gene Blackburn; 
George Gordin, Jr.; Edward R. Hayes; 
Kamilla Mazanec; Denton R. Moore; Craig T. 
Sawyer; John D. Scarlett, Dean. 

Duke University: George C. Christie; Ern- 
est A. E. Gellhorn; Clark C. Havighurst; 
John D. Johnston, Jr.; F. Hodge O'Neal, 
Dean; Melvin Gerald Shimm; John W. 
Strong. 
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University of Florida: K. L. Black; Charles 
Dent Bostick; Dexter Delony; John M. 
Flackett; James J. Freeland; Mandell Glicks- 
berg; Elmer Leroy Hunt; Ernest M. Jones; 
Leslie Harold Levinson; Frank E, Maloney, 
Dean; Leonard Stewart Powers; Walter 
Probert; Joel Rabinovitz; Richard B. 
Stephens; Duane D. Wall; Wayne Walker. 

Georgetown University: Addison M. Bow- 
man; Edwin J. Bradley; Paul R. Dean, Dean; 
Raymond E. Gallagher; Sidney B. Jacoby; 
Edwin P. McManus; Robert S. Schoshinski; 
Jonathan Sobeloff. 

University of Georgia: James Ralph 
Beaird; Lindsey Cowen, Dean; James W. 
Curtis; D. Meade Field; David C. Landgraf; 
Robert N. Leavell; John F, T. Murray; John 
Daniel Reaves; John Barton Rees; Charles L. 
Saunders, Jr.; R. Perry Sentell, Jr.; Hunter E. 
Taylor, Jr. 

Harvard University: Derek C. Bok, Dean. 

University of Illinois: Edward J. Kionka; 
Wayne R. Lafave; Prentice H, Marshall; John 
Harrison McCord; Herbert Semmel; Victor J. 
Stone; J. Nelson Young. 

Indiana University (Bloomington): Edwin 
H. Greenebaum; William Burnett Harvey, 
Dean; Dan Hopson; Val Nolan, Jr.; William 
W. Oliver; F. Thomas Schornhorst; Dan Tar- 
lock; Philip C. Thorpe, 

University of Iowa: Eric E. Bergsten; Ar- 
thur E. Bonfield; William G. Buss; Ronald L. 
Carlson; Richard F. Dole, Jr.; Dorsey D. Ellis, 
Jr.; Samuel M. Fahr; Gary S. Goodpaster; N. 
William Hines; James E. Meeks; Paul M. 
Neuhauser; David H. Vernon, Dean; Allan D. 
Vestal; Alan Widiss. 

University of Kansas: Harvey Berenson; 
Lawrence E. Blades; Robert C. Casad; Finn 
Henriksen; William Arthur Kelly; Walker D. 
Miller; Benjamin G. Morris; Charles H. Old- 
father; Arthur H. Travers, Jr.; Lawrence R. 
Velvel; Paul E. Wilson. 

Louisiana State University: Melvin G. Da- 
kin; Milton M. Harrison; Paul M. Hebert, 
Dean; Robert A. Pascal; A. N. Yiannopoulos. 

University of Louisville: William E. Biggs; 
James R. Merritt, Dean; Ralph S. Petrilli; 
A. C. Russell; W. Scott Thomson; Marlin M. 
Volz. 

Loyola University School of Law (Chi- 
cago): William L. Lamey, Dean; Robert G. 
Spector. 

Mercer University: Francisco L. Figueroa; 
Philip Mullock; James ©. Quarles, Dean; 
James C. Rehberg; Willis B. Sparks, III. 

University of Michigan: Layman E. Allen; 
William M. Bishop, Jr.; Olin L. Browder, Jr.; 
Luke K. Cooperrider; Roger A. Cunningham; 
Charles Donahue, Jr.; Carl S. Hawkins; 
Jerold H. Israel; John H. Jackson; Joseph 
R. Julin; Douglas A. Kahn; Yale Kamisaw; 
Paul G. Kauper; Thomas E. Kauper; Frank 
Robert Kennedy; Robert L. Knauss; William 
J. Pierce; Terrance Sandalow; Joseph L, Sax; 
Stanley Siegel; L. Hart Wright. 

University of Mississippi: John S. Bradley, 
Jr; Gerard Magavero; Luther L. McDougal 
III: Joshua M. Morse III, Dean; William W. 
Van Alstyne; Parham H. Williams, Jr. 

University of New Mexico: Willis H. Ellis; 
Frederick M. Hart; Jerome Hoffman; Hugh B. 
Muir; Albert E. Utton; Robert Willis Walker; 
Henry Weihofen. 

State University of New York (Buffalo): 
Thomas Buergenthal. 

New York University: Robert B. McKay, 
Dean. 

University of North Carolina: Robert G. 
Byrd; Dan B. Dobbs; Martin B. Louis; Rob- 
ert A. Melott; Mary W. Oliver; James Dick- 
son Phillips, Dean; Melvin C. Poland; John 
Winfield Scott, Jr.; Richard M. Smith; Frank 
R. Strong; Dale A. Whitman. 

Northwestern University: Thomas Bovaldi; 
William C. Chamberlin; Robert Childres; 
John P. Heinz; Vance N. Kirby; Brunson 
McChesney; Alexander McKam; Nathaniel 
L. Nathanson; John C. O'Byrne; James A. 
Rahl; William Roalfe; Kurt Schwerin; Fran- 
cis O. Spalding. 

Notre Dame Law School: Joseph O'Meara, 
Emeritus, Dean; Robert E. Rodes, Jr. 
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Ohio Northern University: Daniel S. Guy; 
Eugene N. Hansen, Dean; David Jackson Pat- 
terson, George D. Vaubel. 

Ohio State University: James W. Carpen- 
ter, Richard E. Day, Howard Fink, Lawrence 
Herman, Leo J. Rasking, Alan Schwarz, Peter 
Simmons, Roland Stanger. 

University of Oregon: Eugene F. Scoles. 

University of Pennsylvania: Jefferson B. 
Fordham, Dean. 

Rutgers. The State University (Camden): 
Russell W. Fairbanks, Dean. 

Rutgers. The State University (Newark): 
Willard Heckel, Dean. 

St. Louis University: Charles B. Blackmar; 
Richard Jefferson Childress; Vincent C. Im- 
mel, Dean; Donald B. King; Howard S. Levie; 
J. Norman McDonough; Sanford E. Sarasohn; 
Dennis J. Tuchler; Harvey L. Zuckman. 

University of Santa Clara: Graham Douth- 
waite; Dale F, Puller; Leo A. Huard, Dean; 
George A. Strong. 

University of Southern California (Los 
Angeles): George Lefcoe; Dorothy W. Nelson, 
Dean, 

Southern Methodist University: Charles 
O'Neill Galvin, Dean. 

South Texas College of Law: Garland R. 
Walker, Dean. 

Stanford University: Bayless A. Manning, 
Dean; Joseph T. Sneed. 

University of Texas: Vincent A. Blasi; Ed- 
ward R. Cohen; Fred Cohen; Carl H. Fulda; 
T. J. Gibson; Stanley M. Johanson; W. Page 
Keeton, Dean; James L. Kelley; J. Leon 
Lebowitz; Robert E. Mathews; Michael P. 
Rosenthal; Millard H. Ruud; George Schatz- 
ki; Marshall S. Shapo; Ernest E. Smith; 
James M. Treece; Russell J. Weintraub; 
Marion Kenneth Woodward; Harry K. 
Wright. 

Texas Southern University: Earl L. Carl; 
Eugene M. Harrington; Roberson L. King; 
Kenneth S. Tollett, Dean. 

University of Toledo: Samuel A. Bleicher; 
Charles W. Fornoff; Karl Krastin, Dean; 
Vincent M. Nathan; Gerald F, Petruccelli; 
John W. Stoepler. 

University of Utah: Jerry R. Andersen; 
Ronald N. Boyce; Edwin Brown Firmage; 
John J. Flynn; Lionel H. Frankel; George 
G. Grossman; Harry Groves; Robert L. 
Schmid; I. Daniel Stewart; Robert W. Swen- 


son; Samuel D. Thurman, Dean; Richard 
D. Young. 
Vanderbilt University: Elliott E. 


Cheatham; Paul J. Hartman; L. Ray Patter- 
son; Paul H. Sanders; T. A. Smedley; John 
W. Wade, Dean. 

Villanova University: Gerald Abraham; 
George Daniel Bruch; J. Willard O'Brien; 
Harold Gill Reuschlein, Dean. 

University of Virginia: Hardy C. Dillard, 
Dean; Ernest L. Folk III; Marion K. Kellogg; 
Peter W. Low; Peter C. Manson; J. C. McCoid 
II; Carl McFarland; Emerson G. Spies; Mason 
Willrich; Charles K. Woltz; Calvin Woodard. 

University of Washington: William R. An- 
dersen; James E. Beaver; William Burke; 
Charles E. Corker; Harry M. Cross; Robert L. 
Fletcher; Roland L. Hjorth; Robert S. Hunt; 
John Huston; John M. Junker: Richard O. 
Kummert; Luvern V. Rieke. 

Washington University (St. Louis): Gary I. 
Boren; Gray L. Dorsey; William C. Jones; 
Arthur Allen Leff; Warren Lehman; Hiram 
H. Lesar, Dean; Frank William Miller; R. Dale 
Swihart. 

Wayne State University: 
Joiner, Dean. 

Case Western Reserve University: Ronald 
J. Coffey; Maurice S. Culp; Lewis R. Katz; 
Earl M. Leiken; Richard Lewis Robbins; 
Hugh A. Ross; Oliver Schroeder, Jr. 

College of William and Mary: Joseph Cur- 
tis, Dean; Arthur Warren Phelps; William 
F. Swindler. 

University of Wisconsin: Gordon Brewster 
Baldwin; Abner Brođie; Alexander Brooks; 
John E. Conway; George Currie; August G. 
Eckhardt; Nathan P. Feinsinger; G. W. Fos- 
ter; Orrin L. Helstad; James Willard Hurst; 
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Wilbur G. Katz; Edward L. Kimball; Spencer 
Kimball, Dean; Stewart Macaulay; Samuel 
Mermin; Walter B. Raushenbush; Frank J. 
Remington; Robert H. Skilton; John O. Sted- 
man; George H. Young; Zigurds L. Zile. 

Yale Law School: Joseph W. Bishop, Jr.; 
Boris I, Bittker; Ralph S. Brown, Jr.; Guido 
Calabresi; Elias Clark; Thomas I, Emerson; 
Abraham S. Goldstein; Joseph Goldstein; 
Leon Lipson; Myres Smith McDougal; Louis 
H. Pollak, Dean; Henry V. Poor, 

LATE ARRIVALS 

Louisiana State University: George W. 
Hardy, III; Francis C. Sullivan. 

Albany Law School: Bernard Evans Har- 
vith. 

New York University: Edward J. Bender; 
Ralph Frederic Bischoff; Miguel De Capriles; 
James S. Eustice; M. Carr Ferguson, Jr.; 
George Frampton; James Gambrell; Albert 
H, Garretson; Hyman Gross; Joseph W. Haw- 
ley; George D. Hornstein; Graham Hughes; 
Howard I. Kalodner; Lawrence P. King; 
Charles Lincoln Knapp; Homer Kripke; 
Andreas F. Lowenfeld; Robert Leflar; Guy B. 
Maxfield; Robert B. McKay; Elmer Mayse 
Million; John L. Peschel; Robert Pitofsky; 
Norman Redlich; Michael A. Schwind; John 
Yeatman Taggart; Gerald L. Wallace; Peter 
A. Winograd; Irving Younger; Judith 
Younger, 

Boston University: Dennis S. Aronowitz; 
Hugh J. Crossland; Neil S. Hecht; Robert B. 
Kent; Daniel G. MacLeod; Banks McDowell; 
Henry P. Monaghan; William Schwartz; Paul 
M. Siskind, Dean; Austin T. Stickells; Paul 
A. Wallace, Jr. 

University of Illinois: Rubin G. Cohn; 
Roger W. Findley; Stephen B, Goldberg; Peter 
B. Maggs. 

Loyola University (New Orleans): Marcel 
Garsaud, Jr.; Louis J. Niegel, 8.J.; Howard 
W. L'Enfant, Jr.; John J. McAulay; Patrick 
A. Mitchell; A. E. Papale, Dean; William Ed- 
ward Thoms, II. 

Boston College: Harold G. Wren. 

University of Missouri (Columbia): Joe 
E. Covington, Dean; Edward H. Hunvald, Jr.; 
Theodore E. Lauer; Henry T. Lowe; William 
P. Murphy; James E. Westbrook. 

Stanford University: Douglas R. Ayer; 
John Henry Merryman. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, there 
stands in contrast to the wire from the 
law professors the material being circu- 
lated in opposition to the Fortas nomin- 
ation by the Liberty Lobby here in Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Members of Congress who are receiv- 
ing letters from home will be interested, 
as I was, in how many of those opposing 
the confirmation of Abe Fortas cite the 
information carried in this “Liberty Let- 
ter,” sometimes word for word. 

So that it will be available for readers 
of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, I ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed at 
this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[Emergency Liberty Letter No. 21, July 6, 
1968] 
REIGN OF CORRUPTION, CRIME, AND COMMU- 
NISM THREATENS à 

Abe Fortas Must Not Be Confirmed by the 
Senate! America cannot stand another Earl 
Warren as Chief Justice. 

The Truth is, Abe Fortas; President John- 
son’s selection to be Warren’s replacement, 
has a record of affiliation with known revolu- 
tionaries and revolutionary groups. You 
cannot deny—no one can—that the cold, 
hard facts are shocking almost beyond belief! 

Let's go back to the appointment of Earl 
Warren in 1953. No one has done more to dis- 


tort the Constitution. . weaken law and 
order . . destroy traditional moral standards 
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than Earl Warren, This has been documented 
beyond possible doubt. He served his purpose 
well. Earl Warren—personal friend of Nikita 
Khrushchev—has done a fantastic job soft- 
ening up America for the planned takeover. 

So now Abe Fortas has been nominated to 
replace Warren. The American people owe it 
to themselves, their children and Nation to 
investigate Fortas closer than they investi- 
gated Earl Warren. They must understand 
the background, philosophy and character of 
the man who may soon become America’s 
third highest-standing official. 

In the enclosed Fact Sheet on Fortas, 
Liberty Lobby has compiled some of his pub- 
lic record. Look over this documentation. You 
will then understand the logic of his ap- 
pointment. You will perceive why Fortas is 
so well-qualified to guide this once-free and 
independent Nation down the final pathway 
to the Communist tyranny that awaits. If 
you or anyone else can refute the plain 
facts, you are invited to try! 

Abe Fortas is not a juvenile delinquent 
who has dabbled in Communist causes for 
thrills. He is a 58-year-old, convinced revo- 
lutionary, in deadly earnest. If it cannot be 
proven that he has spent thirty years of his 
life under Communist Party discipline, 
neither can it be shown where he has sig- 
nificantly deviated from the Party Line. His 
undeniable record of service to the OP is so 
clear and overwhelming that it should send 
a chill of apprehension down the backbone 
of any American who understands the im- 
mense power that will be given to this man 
if confirmed by the Senate. 

Five years ago, no President would have 
dared to appoint such an avowed Leftist to 
such an important job. The very fact that 
Fortas can be given serious consideration for 
the Chief Justiceship is alarming in itself. 
It can only mean that America’s time is 
growing short. . . that the time of crisis is 
so near that it is necessary for the Revolution 
to take the risk of reyealing itself in order to 
insure its success. 

Under Fortas’ control, the Supreme Court 
will smash every effort by the people to re- 
store law and order and crack down on crime, 
communism and corruption. Under Fortas’ 
control, the pornographic industry will go on 
attacking the morals of American youth, 
while the narcotics industry continues as- 
saulting their bodies and minds. Under 
Fortas’ control, it will be “business as usual” 
for the communists and the underworld and 
the big contractors who are cleaning up on 
cost-plus at the taxpayers’ expense—espe- 
cially those who are wise enough to be clients 
of Arnold and Porter, his wife's prosperous 
law firm. 

This is an Emergency more intense than 
at any time in the past when Liberty Lobby 
has been forced to spend the amount of 
money necessary to send an alert to all sub- 
scribers. This is an Emergency which de- 
mands the greatest and most prompt exertion 
from every patriotic American. Will you stand 
and fight now while you still have a chance? 

WHAT YOU MUST DO .. . PLEASE 

(1) Write, wire or telephone each of your 
two senators. Politely but emphatically tell 
them of the shock you feel that Abe Fortas 
could even be considered for the Chief Jus- 
ticeship in the light of his background. 

(2) Send copies of your letters and wires 
to the members of the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee which will hear testimony on Fortas 
on July 11. (See your Congressional Hand- 
book for names.) 

(3) Persuade your friends, neighbors and 
relatives to also write, wire or call. Write your 
newspaper. Call a radio station. Tell your 
civic group or woman’s club. Distribute cop- 
ies of the enclosed Fact Sheet and this Letter. 
zow have permission to reprint either or 
both. 

(4) Help financially. The Fortas case comes 
on the heels of the Gun Emergency. Last 
month, Liberty Lobby spent $18,113.85 on 
coast-to-coast ads, fighting the anti-gun 
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bills. Now, Fortas. Tomorrow, will LBJ try to 
ram another disarmament treaty through the 
Senate before adjournment? And if he does; 
will Liberty Lobby be able to move? Or not? 

Whatever happens, the financial resources 
of Liberty Lobby are exhausted. Money is 
desperately needed, Borrowed money must be 
repaid. Postage alone for this mailing cost 
$12,000—twelve thousand dollars that Liberty 
Lobby can not spare! Printing bills of about 
five thousand dollars will soon be in. You are 
reading a letter printed on credit and there 
is no money to pay for it. 

While your Liberty Lobby works desper- 
ately to stem the ravages of an outgoing 
President and Senate, millions of Americans 
are enjoying themselves at the seashore or 
the lake or elsewhere on vacation. They don't 
want to get involved. But you are involved, 
and Liberty Lobby is involved, and America 
is involved, like it or not, and Money... 
Lots of money. . . is desperately needed to 
continue the fight through the summer! 

We've fought and worked hard this year; 
the record bears it out. We've testified 14 
times before Congressional committees, pub- 
lished millions of words, called on dozens of 
congressmen, raised thousands of dollars for 
tight congressional races. Frankly, we've been 
working too hard to try and raise money for 
emergencies like this. 

You know that Liberty Lobby will go on 
fighting until the last dollar—the last of our 
credit—is used up. But. please don’t let 
that happen. This is a time of crisis. Our need 
has never been so desperate... and you 
know that the need for Liberty Lobby has 
never been so desperate! Please respond with 
your maximum contribution ... today! 

Your influence counts... use it! 


THE ABE FORTAS RECORD 


1, Aided Alger Hiss and Harry Dexter 
White (both Communist spies) in drafting 
the Charter of the United Nations at San 
Francisco in 1945. 

2. Organized the Warren Commission to 

investigate the Kennedy Assassination, fol- 
lowing the identical plan proposed a week 
before by the Communist Worker including 
the selection of Chief Justice Earl Warren as 
Chairman, 
3. Put the “fix” on Supreme Court Justice 
Black to overrule a Federal Court decision 
against LBJ in the stolen Texas primary elec- 
tion of 1948. Federal Judge T. Whitfield 
Davidson described this order as “. . . too 
hasty, and perhaps unlawful.” Order halted 
all investigation of LBJ’s 87 winning votes“ 
and elected him to the Senate. 

4. Designed the “Durham Rule” on crim- 
inal insanity that has prevented conviction 
of killers and rapists, who, under the old rule 
of “knowing right from wrong” would other- 
wise be convicted. 

5. Designed the “Gideon Rule” requiring 
the taxpayers to pay for lawyers for all de- 
fendants in state courts, whether or not 
justified. 

6. Put the “fix” on three Washington daily 
newspapers to prevent publication of the 
news of Presidential Aide Walter Jenkins's 
second arrest for sex perversion. 

T. Served in 1933 and 1934 in the Legal 
Division of the Agricultural Adjustment Ad- 
ministration. Besides Fortas, the Legal Divi- 
sion was made up of Jerome Frank, Thurman 
Arnold, Adlai Stevenson, Alger Hiss, Lee 
Pressman, John Abt, and Nathan Witt. Over 
half of these have since been identified as 
Communist spies. 

8. Served as defense attorney for Bobby 
Baker until the Kennedy assassination, when 
he suddenly withdrew his services. 

9. Married to tax- attorney Carolyn Agger, 
whose clients include some of America’s big- 
gest corporations (possibly because her part- 
ner-on-extended-leave-of-absence is none 
other than the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue, Sheldon Cohen, who will some day 
benefit from the fees paid.) 

10. Defended Owen Lattimore (perjurer, 
Communist spy) making use of testimony 
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supplied by a witness (Dr. Bella Dodd) whom 
he knew to be a Communist, the equivalent 
of soliciting perjured testimony. Dr. Dodd 
later admitted the perjury. 

11. Arranged the LBJ trust fund” in such 
a manner as to allow the President to con- 
tinue controlling the Johnson fortune even 
though it is “in trust.” 

12. Officer and National Committeeman of 
the International Juridical Association 
(Communist Party front group) together 
with Thurgood Marshall, Roy Wilkins, Lee 
Pressman, Nathan Witt, and others. 

13. Affiliated with the National Lawyers 
Guild (subversive organization) in the 193078. 

14. Member of the Washington Committee 
for Democratic Action (subversive organiza- 
tion—Attorney General's list) in the 194008. 

15. Supporter of (he doesn’t remember 
whether he actually joined) the Southern 
Conference for Human Welfare in 1947 
(listed as a Communist Party front group 
for three years at the time). 

16. Helped to write the “Gesell Report” 
for the Defense Department, aimed at forc- 
ing off-base racial integration in housing, 
social life, etc., of U.S. servicemen. 

17. Member of Harry Dexter White’s “pol- 
icy-making” circle under Roosevelt. Other 
members were Benjamin Cohen of the Office 
of War Mobilization, Laughlin Currie, and 
Aubrey Williams. 

18. Tried to “fix” the Washington press 
to prevent the publication of the story of 
Bobby Baker's gift“ of the famous stereo 
to LBJ. 

19. Was highly praised by the Communist 
Party Worker (November 3, 1950) for de- 
nouncing the firing of certain State Depart- 
ent employees for disloyalty as “unfair and 
un-American.” Fortas said the firings were 
the act of a “police state.” 

20. In appealing the firing of one Milton 
Friedman from a top-level post in the War 
Manpower Commission for disseminating 
Communist Party propaganda, Fortas pleaded 
before the Supreme Court to grant Com- 
munist Party propagandists “free commerce 
in opinion and political expression,” (1944) 


TESTIMONY OF ABE FORTAS 


Hearings were held on August 5th, 1965, 
before the Committee on the Judiciary, 
United States Senate, on the nomination of 
Abe Fortas of Tennessee to be an Associate 
Justice of the Supreme Court of the United 
States. 

Fortas was questioned by the Committee. 

“The CHARMAN. What about the Interna- 
tional Judicial Association? 

“Mr. Fortas. Mr. Chairman, to the best of 
my knowledge and belief I never attended 
a meeting of such an organization, never had 
any connection with it whatsoever. Now, this 
is an old charge that has plagued me for 
many years, including my previous two con- 
firmations by the Senate when I was Under 
Secretary of the Interior, and the best I can 
reconstruct, and I want to emphasize that 
it is reconstruction, is that some time in 
the thirties and probably when I was on 
the Yale law faculty, because I was on the 
Yale law faculty and spent summers and 
vacation time in Washington in those years, 
someone may have written me and suggested 
that I join this. That was the day when join- 
ing was mighty easy, and we were all quick 
to do it, and I may have said, yes, and that 
is the totality of my connection with it, if 
any, and in all these years nobody has ever 
said that I attended a meeting or ever did 
the slightest thing in connection with that 
organization. My mind is blank about that. 

“The CHAIRMAN. You never attended a 
meeting? 

“Mr. Forras. No, sir. 

“The CHAIRMAN. You were not active at 
all? 

“Mr. Fortas. No, sir. 

“The CHARMAN. Did you pay any dues? 

“Mr. Fortas. No, sir, not to the best of my 
recollection.” 
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Although Mr, Fortas cannot recall attend- 
ing a meeting of this group, or paying dues, 
they thought so highly of him that they 
listed him as a member of their National 
Committee on their letterhead. The Interna- 
tional Juridical Association enjoys the fol- 
lowing citations: 1. Cited as a Communist 
front and an offshoot of the International 
Labor Defense, 2. Cited as an organization 
which actively defended Communists and 
consistently followed the Communist Party 
Line. 

“The CHARMAN. What about the National 
Lawyers Guild? Were you a member of that, 
sir? 

“Mr. Fortas, Yes, sir, I was a member of 
that for a time. I left at the same time that 
Mr. Justice Jackson and a great many other 
people left that organization. I am sure you 
know its history. There came a time when 
it appeared rather clearly that a leftwing 
group had moved in to take control of that 
organization and a great many people left 
then, including me.” 

Fortas was not just a member of this 
group, found subversive by Congress, but 
also served on its Committee on Farm 
Problems. 

“The CHAIRMAN, You were not a constant 
associate of Alger Hiss as has been charged? 

“Mr. Fortas. Oh, no, sir,” 

Notice the word constant. Alger Hiss and 
Fortas worked together in the 1930's and 
1940's, including their work together in San 
Francisco and London, forming the United 
Nations. A little later, Mr. Hiss had some 
difficulties arise from his career as a Soviet 
Agent, and went to jail. That ended many 
of his constant associations. 

The hearings made no mention of Fortas’ 
association with the American Law Students 
Association, part of the American Youth 
Congress, which was cited as an affiliate of 
the U.S. Peace Committee, a Communist con- 
trolled peace front. Fortas appeared on their 
letterhead, as a member of the Faculty Ad- 
visory Board. His membership in the Wash- 
ington Committee for Democratic Action, 
cited by the Attorney General as subversive, 
was not disclosed in the testimony. Although 
his association with Alger Hiss and legal de- 
fense of Owen Lattimore were questioned 
superficially, there was no mention of his 
close associations with Harry Dexter White, 
Laughlin Currie, Aubrey Williams, David K. 
Niles, and others of similar sympathies. 

Fortas’ memory of Communistic activity 
and associations may be short—but the 
record speaks for itself. The Senate of the 
United States should not overlook it. 

Fortas has strong interests in dissent and 
civil disobedience. His newly published book, 
“Concerning Dissent and Civil Disobedience” 
is described as being “In the tradition of the 
American Revolutionary press.” In it he 
states: “I hope I would have had the cour- 
age to disobey, although segregation ordi- 
nances were presumably law until they were 
declared unconstitutional.” (Emphasis 
added.) 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, there is 
nothing I could possibly say that would 
strengthen the constitutional arguments 
raised by the distinguished legal scholars 
who have signed the telegram that I have 
inserted in the Recorp. However, there 
are a few points I would like to make in 
order to help cast the nominations in 
the sharpest and clearest light for all of 
us to see. 

First. The statement of the distin- 
guished legal scholars refers to the con- 
stitutional responsibilities of both the 
President and the Senate. The President 
is obviously duty bound to fill vacancies 
on the Supreme Court. But the Senate is 
equally duty bound to participate in this 
constitutional process by working its will 
with respect to the nominees of the Pres- 
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ident. We have a constitutional duty to 
“advise and consent” or not to “advise 
and consent.” And we cannot shirk that 
duty. Procrastination does not meet our 
constitutional obligations. 

Second. The way the Senate acts with 
respect to the nominations is directly 
related to the broad problem of law and 
order in America. Let us not delude our- 
selves for a moment that law and order 
merely means the rapid apprehension of 
criminal suspects and the swift disposi- 
tion of their cases. Respect for law and 
order is a plea that we hear every day 
in America. And respect for law and 
order includes confidence by the Ameri- 
can people in the carrying out of con- 
stitutional processes—in this case, ac- 
tion by the Senate, one way or another, 
on the norminations of the President. 
This is perhaps only another way of say- 
ing that ours is a government of laws, 
not of men. 

Third, Any unreasonable delay in fol- 
lowing the constitutional process—a fili- 
buster, for example prevents the Senate 
from exercising its constitutional obli- 
gation to take part in the process by 
which the judicial branch of Govern- 
ment is maintained as one of the three 
separate branches of our democratic re- 
public. No one who claims adherence to 
the Constitution can, in good conscience, 
permit undue delay in allowing the Sen- 
ate to work its will on these nominations. 

Fourth, The law schools represented 
by the signatories to the telegram are 
located in every section of the country: 
for example, Harvard, University of Vir- 
ginia, University of Mississippi, Notre 
Dame, University of North Carolina, 
University of Arizona, University of 
Utah, University of California, and my 
own State of Oregon. There is not a sec- 
tion of the country that is not present 
in the group of legal scholars. I am con- 
fident that on any substantive issue of 
the law, we would find opinions from 
these different scholars ranging over the 
entire spectrum of legal theory. But on 
this one point, they are clearly united. 

Lest anyone forget, let me remind my 
colleagues of the specific point of the 
message from the law school deans and 
professors. In the telegram I read, there 
is not one word of praise for either Jus- 
tice Fortas or Judge Thornberry. I per- 
sonally happen to believe that both nom- 
inees are eminently praiseworthy and 
highly qualified for the positions to 
which they have been named. But that 
is not the point. The signers of the tele- 
gram are not urging the Senate to ap- 
prove these two nominations. The dis- 
tinguished legal scholars are simply urg- 
ing, as strongly as they can, that the 
Senate “forthwith address itself to the 
only issues properly before it—the fit- 
ness of these nominees for the posts in 
question.” 

That is the real issue before the Sen- 
ate. It is the issue I intend to face up to. 
And it is the issue I urge my colleagues 
to resolve. 

There is something more important 
here than these two nominees, something 
more important than the President who 
submitted their names, and more im- 
portant than the Senators on either side 
of this struggle. That is the integrity and 
viability of the Constitution of the 
United States. When I became a Mem- 
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ber of this legislative body, I swore an 
oath to support and defend that Con- 
stitution. I intend to live up to my oath, 
and I believe that the Senate will fulfill 
its obligation under that great living 
document, the Constitution of the United 
States. 


LAW, ORDER, AND THE HIGH COURT 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. Pres- 
ident, in the July 22, 1968, issue of the 
U.S. News & World Report there appears 
an address by Chief Justice John C. Bell, 
Jr., of the Supreme Court of Pennsyl- 
vania, entitled “Law, Order, and the High 
Court.” 

This address is particularly appro- 
priate at this time when we are consider- 
ing the confirmation of future nominees 
for the Supreme Court. I quote three 
paragraphs from it: 

The land of law and order—the land which 
all of us have loved in prose and poetry and 
in our hearts—has become a land of unrest, 
lawlessness, violence and disorder—a land of 
turmoil, of riotings, lootings, shootings, con- 
fusion and Babel. And you who remember 
your Genesis remember what happened to 
Babel. 

Respect for law and order—indeed, respect 
for any public or private authority—is rapid- 
ly vanishing. Why? There isn't just one rea- 
son. There are a multitude and a combina- 
tion of reasons. Many political leaders are 
stirring up unrest, discontent and greed by 
promising every voting group heaven on 
earth, no matter what the cost. Many racial 
leaders demand—not next year, or in the 
foreseeable future, but right now—a blue 
moon for everyone with a gold ring around 
1 

Let's face it—a dozen recent, revolution- 
ary decisons by a majority of the Supreme 
Court of the United States in favor of mur- 
derers, robbers, rapists, and other dangerous 
criminals, which astonish and dismay 
countless law-abiding citizens who look to 
our courts for protection and help, and the 
mollycoddling of lawbreakers and dangerous 
criminals by many judges—each and all of 
these are worrying and frightening millions 
of law-abiding citizens and are literally 
jeopardizing the future welfare of our 
country. 


These remarks by Chief Justice Bell 
should be read by every Member of Con- 
gress and by every member of the Judi- 
ciary. I ask unanimous consent that the 
complete address be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Law, ORDER, AND THE HIGH CourT—A STATE 
CHIEF JUSTICE SPEAKS OUT 

The land of law and order—the land 
which all of us have loved in prose and 
poetry and in our hearts—has become a 
land of unrest, lawlessness, violence and dis- 
order—a land of turmoil, of riotings, loot- 
ings, shootings, confusion and Babel. And 
you who remember your Genesis remember 
what happened to Babel. 

Respect for law and order—indeed, re- 
spect for any public or private authority— 
is rapidly vanishing. Why? There isn’t just 
one reason. There are a multitude and a 
combination of reasons. Many political lead- 
ers are stirring up unrest, discontent and 
greed by promising every voting group 
heaven on earth, no matter what the cost. 
Many racial leaders demand—not next year, 
or in the foreseeable future, but right now— 
a blue moon for everyone with a gold ring 
around it. 
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Moreover, many racial leaders, many 
church leaders and many college leaders ad- 
vocate mass civil disobedience and inten- 
tional violation of any and every law which 
a person dislikes. 

We all know, and we all agree, that there 
is a need for many reforms, and that the 
poor and the unemployed must be helped. 
However, this does not justify the breaking 
of any of our laws or the resort to violence, 
or burnings and lootings of property or sit- 
ins, lie-ins, sleep-in students, or mass lie- 
downs in the public streets, or the blockad- 
ing of buildings, or rioting mobs. 

Television shows which feature gun bat- 
tles—of course, unintentionally—add their 
bit to stimulating widespread violence. 
Furthermore, the blackmailing demands of 
those who advocate a defiance of law and 
order under the cloak of worthy objectives, 
and commit all kinds of illegal actions 
which they miscall civil rights, are harming, 
not helping, their cause. 

Let’s face it—a dozen recent, revolutionary 
decisions by a majority of the Supreme Court 
of the United States in favor of murderers, 
robbers, rapists and other dangerous crim- 
inals, which astonish and dismay countless 
law-abiding citizens who look to our courts 
for protection and help, and the mollycod- 
dling of lawbreakers and dangerous criminals 
by many judges—each and all of these are 
worrying and frightening millions of law- 
abiding citizens and are literally jeopardiz- 
ing the future welfare of our country. 

Is this still America? Or are we following 
in the footsteps of ancient Rome, or are we 
becoming another revolutionary France? 

Let's consider some of these problems one 
by one. In the first place, we cannot think 
or talk about crime and criminals without 
thinking about the newspapers and other 
news media. Our Constitution, as we all re- 
member, guarantees the “freedom of the 
press,” and this freedom of the press means 
an awful lot to our country, even though it 
isn’t absolute and unlimited. 

We all know that newspapers are written, 
edited and published by human beings, and 
therefore it is impossible for a newspaper to 
be always accurate or always fair or always 
right. Nevertheless, the newspapers and other 
news media are terrifically important in our 
lives, and particularly in showing up in- 
competent or crooked public officials and 
dangerous criminals, Indeed, it is not an ex- 
aggeration to say that they are absolutely 
vital and indispensable for the protection of 
the public against crime and criminals. 

No matter what unrealistic people may say, 
the only way it is possible for law-abiding 
persons to adequately protect themselves 
against criminals is to be informed of a crime 
as soon as it happens, and all relevant de- 
tails about when and where and how the 
crime occurred, together with pertinent data 
about the suspected criminal or criminals. 

I repeat, this is the quickest and surest 
way, although, of course, not the only way 
our people can be alerted and protect them- 
selves. - 

For these reasons, it is imperative that we 
must resist constantly and with all our 
power, every attempt to “muzzle” the press 
by well-meaning and unrealistic persons who 
mistakenly believe that this press coverage 
with its protective shield for the public will 
prevent a fair trial. 

I need hardly add that if the press pub- 
licity so prejudices a community that a fair 
trial for the accused cannot be held therein, 
the courts possess, and whenever necessary 
exercise, the power to transfer the trial of 
such a case to another county in Pennsyl- 
vania, 

Let's stop kidding the American people. It 
is too often forgotten that crime is increas- 
ing over six times more rapidly than our 
population. This deluge of violence, this 
flouting and defiance of the law and this 
crime wave cannot be stopped, and crime 
cannot be eliminated by pious platitudes 
and by governmental promises of millions 
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and billions of dollars. We have to stop 
worshipping Mammon and return to worship- 
ing God, and we next have to change, if 
humanly possible, the coddling of criminais 
by our courts. 

The recent decisions of a majority of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, which 
shackle the police and the courts and 
make it terrifically difficult—as you well 
know—to protect society from crime and 
criminals, are, I repeat, among the principal 
reasons for the turmoil and the near-revo- 
lutionary conditions which prevail in our 
country, and especially in Washington. 

No matter how atrocious the crime or how 
clear the guilt, the Supreme Court never dis- 
cuss in their opinions or even mention the 
fact that the murderer, robber or dangerous 
criminal or rapist, who has appealed to their 
court for justice is undoubtedly guilty, and 
they rarely ever discuss the rights and the 
protection of the law-abiding people in our 
country. Instead, they upset and reverse con- 
victions of criminals who pleaded guilty or 
were found guilty recently or many years 
ago, on newly created technical and un- 
realistic standards made of straw. 

Although I do not doubt their sincerity, 
most judges, most lawyers and most of the 
law-abiding public believe that they have 
invented these farfetched interpretations of 
our Constitution with a Jules Verne imagi- 
nation and a Procrustean stretch which out- 
Procrustes Procrustes; and either legally or 
constitutionally they must be changed! 

Now, here is where you come in. The peo- 
ple of Pennsylvania need, as never before in 
our history, district attorneys who will with- 
out fear or favor act promptly, vigorously 
and, of course, fairly, to prosecute and con- 
vict the lawless, the violent and the felonious 
criminals who are alarming and terrifying 
our society. How can you do this? There are 
several ways which occur to me, and I am 
sure numerous additional ones will occur to 
you. 

The first is: You must prosecute as quickly 
as possible all persons who violate any law, 
no matter how or under what cloak of sheep’s 
clothing they may attempt to justify their 
criminal actions. 

“NEWLY CREATED RIGHTS” OF CRIMINALS 


Second: Study—and you will have to 
study as never before—all of the many 
United States Supreme Court decisions 
handed down in the ‘ast few years con- 
cerning crime and criminals, their confes- 
sions and their newly created rights. These 
are so numerous that I will not have time to 
analyze and discuss them. However, I will 
capsulize my feelings with respect thereto by 
the following quotations from the dissenting 
opinions in Westbury v. Sanders on appor- 
tioning congressional districts so one per- 
son’s vote is equal to another's] which said, 
inter alia: “... The constitutional right 
which the Court creates is manufactured out 
of whole cloth;” and in the dissenting opin- 
ion in Lucas v. Colorado General Assembly 
[on apportioning the Colorado legislature on 
the basis of population], where one of the 
dissenting opinions said: 

“To put the matter plainly, there is noth- 
ing in all the history of this Court’s deci- 
sions which supports this constitutional rule. 
The Courts Draconian pronouncement, 
which makes unconstitutional the legisla- 
tures of most of the 50 States, finds no sup- 
port in the words of the Constitution, in any 
prior decision of this Court, or in the 175- 
year political history of our federal 
union 

In the very recent case of Witherspoon v. 
Illinois, which was decided on June 3 of 
this year, the dissenting Justices went even 
further, and said that the majority opinion 
Was completely without support in the rec- 
ord and was “very ambiguous,” With these 
conclusions I strongly agree. 

However, what is more important is the 
question of what Witherspoon really holds. 
The majority opinion thus summarizes it: 
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“Specifically, we hold that a sentence of 
death cannot be carried out if the jury that 
imposed or recommended it was chosen by 
excluding veniremen for cause simply be- 
cause they voiced general objections to the 
death penalty or expressed conscientious or 
religious scruples against its infliction... 
Nor does the decision in this case affect the 
validity of any sentence other than one of 
death. Nor, finally, does today’s holding 
render invalid the conviction, as opposed to 
the sentence, in this or any other case. 
We have concluded that neither the reliance 
of law-enforcement officials nor the impact 
of a retroactive holding on the administra- 
tion of justice warrants a decision against 
the fully retroactive application of the hold- 
ing we announce today.” 

Third: You will have to more carefully and 
more thoroughly prepare your cases than 
ever before, especially on the question of the 
voluntariness and admissibility of confes- 
sions, in order to avoid new trials, now or 25 
years from now. 


WHY RECORDS ARE IMPORTANT 


Fourth: You will have to personally make 
sure that a complete, detailed record is kept 
of all the trial and pretrial and postconvic- 
tion proceedings in every case, in order to 
adequately answer and refute, immediately 
or many years after the trial, a convict’s 
contentions that he was deprived of a num- 
ber of his constitutional rights. 

These allegations of unconstitutionality 
may include a contention that his confes- 
sion or guilty plea was coerced or involun- 
tary; or that he did not have a lawyer at 
the taxpayers’ expense at the time of his con- 
fession, or any time to adequately prepare 
his case; or that he was not advised or did 
not understand all his rights at every criti- 
cal stage of the trial and pretrial proceed- 
ings, including his right to remain silent; 
and all his other required constitutional 
warnings; or that he was not competent to 
stand trial; or that he was insane; or that 
his lawyer was incompetent; or that he was 
not advised of his right to appeal and to 
have a tax-paid lawyer represent him in his 
appeal; and also every imaginable lie which 
he can invent; as well as every technical de- 
fense which an astute criminal lawyer can, 
after the trial or after many postconviction 
proceedings, conceive. 

Fifth: You will have to aid, of course, dip- 
lomatically, every trial judge, in order that 
his rulings and his charge to the jury and his 
statement of the law and the facts are ac- 
curate, adequate, fair and comply with all 
the recently created technical standards. 

Sixth: And this is very, very, very impor- 
tant—I strongly recommend: 

First, that your association state courte- 
ously and publicly the position of the Dis- 
trict Attorneys’ Association of Pennsylvania 
with respect to every decision of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States and of an 
appellate court of Pennsylvania, which the 
association is convinced is unfair to our 
law-abiding people and is unjustified by 
the Constitution or by any statutory law, to- 
gether with the reasons and the legal au- 
thorities which support your position; and 
that you simultaneously send a copy of all 
of the association’s recommendations, reso- 
lutions and criticisms to the Supreme Court 
of the United States, and to the appellate 
courts of Pennsylvania. 

Second, that each of you write, and like- 
wise be sure to see the members of the State 
legislature from your district and your Con- 
gressman and your two United States Sena- 
tors about the association’s recommenda- 
tions and resolutions and criticisms, and 
the reasons for the association's opinions and 
convictions. 

Finally: You must fight with all your 
might and power and as never before for all 
the law-abiding people of our wonderful 
State who are consciously or unconsciously 
relying upon you and the courts to pro- 
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tect them from felonious criminals and from 
all lawbreakers. 


ADDRESS BY SENATOR YOUNG OF 
OHIO BEFORE THE MARITIME 
TRADES DEPARTMENT, AFL-CIO 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, on July 10, 
at the Statler-Hilton Hotel in Washing- 
ton, our colleague, the junior Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. Youne], delivered a 
notable address before the Maritime 
Trades Department, AFL-CIO. I ask 
unanimous consent that the address be 
printed in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


ADDRESS BY SENATOR STEPHEN M. YOUNG ON 
JULY 10, 1968, BEFORE THE MARITIME TRADES 
DEPARTMENT, AFL-CIO 


I am delighted to be able to be with you 
today, to discuss some of the problems that 
face the U.S. merchant marine. You have my 
fervent gratitude for inviting me to be guest 
speaker today. 

As you know, I come from Ohio—from the 
heartland of America. However, my state has 
a very real connection with maritime affairs. 
For one thing, my state borders on America’s 
fourth seacoast—the Great Lakes, Ohio’s 
economy is therefore immediately affected 
by maritime policies, or the lack of mari- 
time policies, at the national level. For years, 
we have watched with dismay as foreign- 
flag ships have moved in ever- 
numbers into the Lakes—challenging our 
economic future with low-wage shipping that 
could put our Great Lakes fleet completely 
out of business. 

Ohio is laced with important navigable 
rivers which are an integral part of the net- 
work of inland waterways serving the inte- 
rior commerce of this nation. For years, in- 
land waterways traffic has benefitted my 
state and other midwestern states. Today, 
this is threatened by moves which would 
eliminate the tax-free status of these water- 
ways, and by efforts of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to limit the cargoes mov- 
ing on river barges. 

As a state whose agricultural and indus- 
trial products are exported around the world, 
Ohio has a direct involvement in a strong 
U. S.-flag merchant fleet. Our industries de- 
pend to a considerable extent on raw mate- 
tials imported from abroad and on the ex- 
port of finished products and raw materials 
to other nations. Ohio relies heavily on the 
ability of this nation to maintain an active 
merchant fleet for our industrial output. 
We must not be left to the mercy of foreign- 
flag shipping. 

For these reasons, working men and 
women and businessmen in Ohio have a 
stake in our merchant marine. In addition, 
we are as concerned as other Americans, 
whether in the heartland of America or in 
the coastal states, about such things as our 
balance of payments, our ability to meet 
and resist aggression and our international 
prestige. The merchant marine has an im- 
portant contribution to make in all of these 
areas. 

We live in difficult times. We are mvolved 
in an ugly civil war thousands of miles from 
home—a war which costs us dearly in Amer- 
ican lives and American dollars—more than 
145,000 young Americans killed and wounded 
and the expenditure of more than $30 bil- 
lion a year—all blown up in smoke. We are 
involved here at home with problems of 
major and pressing importance—slums, pov- 
erty both in urban and rural America, crime, 
the elimination of disease, adequate educa- 
tion for our children and providing equal 
opportunity for all of our citizens. All these 
problems so long neglected place heavy de- 
mands on the public treasury. Beyond that, 
we must battle against inflation at home and 
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reduce our international balance-of-pay- 
ments deficit. Unless our economy remains 
strong, we will be unable to do the things 
which must be done if we are to begin to 
cure the domestic evils afflicting our country. 

To meet these problems, it is necessary to 
have some sensible system of priorities for 
spending taxpayers’ money, Inevitably, when 
you begin to talk about priorities, people 
look around for places to cut spending. This 
will come as no surprise to those of you in 
the merchant marine, For years, you have 
been the almost instantaneous victims of 
all so-called “economy” efforts in the fed- 
eral government. Frankly, some of the budg- 
et cuts which have affected the maritime 
industry in the past have been neither fair 
nor equitable. Too often, the merchant ma- 
rine has been the whipping boy. This is 
why today we have a fleet that is outmoded 
and that should long ago have been re- 
placed with modern, efficient, speedy vessels 
to give our foreign competitors a run for 
their money. 

I am not sure that maritime economic 
problems are going to be solved quickly in 
the immediate future. Unfortunately, for a 
long time to come, there will be too few 
federal dollars available to do an adequate 
job of upgrading the American merchant 
marine. 

This is not necessarily bad. Perhaps there 
has been too much emphasis placed on gov- 
ernment spending for maritime affairs, and 
too little thought given to ways to encour- 
age greater private investment in our fleet. 
I believe the problem has arisen because a 
small portion of our active fleet has been 
subsidized by the government and, unfortu- 
nately, these subsidies have not been used 
wisely or well. We have given too much at- 
tention to subsidized operators and too little 
attention to independent operators. In the 
process, we have made the entire industry 
@ captive, not to subsidies but to the concept 
of subsidies, and in the process we have 
stifled private initiative throughout the 
merchant fleet. 

I think it is time to put private enterprise 
back into the business of running our mer- 
chant marine. This can be done without in- 
creasing by one cent the present level of gov- 
ernment in the merchant marine. 

Let us take the problem of the deep-sea 
fleet first. 

At present, we subsidize 14 liner companies 
so that they can compete with foreign-flag 
ships. These subsidies are essential, because 
we must be able to compete for the billions 
of dollars worth of commercial cargo moved 
in our foreign trade. The purpose of the sub- 
sidy is very simple: It makes it possible for 
an American ship to charge exactly the same 
rate for moving a ton of freight as a foreign 
ship charges. To the shipper, it thus makes 
no economic difference whether his goods 
move on American vessels or foreign vessels. 
But somewhere between the concept and 
the reality, something has obviously gone 
wrong. Foreign-flag ships are carrying almost 
95 percent of our imports and exports. In 
other words, we have made 14 American 
shipping companies competitive with for- 
eign shippers, but they are not competing 
for commercial cargoes, as Congress intended 
when it first created the subsidy system. 

The fact is that the subsidized lines are 
using their subsidies not to compete with 
foreign ships for commercial cargoes but to 
compete with other American ships for the 
carriage of government cargoes. This was doc- 
umented more than two years ago by the 
Joint Economic Committee, which made a 
detailed study of discriminatory ocean 
freight rates. Instead of getting out into the 
market place and competing for commercial 
shipments, the subsidized lines are taking a 
second bite out of the apple by carrying 
military cargoes and foreign aid shipments— 
and carrying them at preferential rates. 

The time has come to end this double 
subsidy. The government should give pri- 
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ority on military and foreign aid shipments 
to the independent operators—and in cases 
where the subsidized lines do carry this gov- 
ernment cargo, they should do so without 
the benefit of double subsidies. 

If the subsidized lines would concentrate 
on commercial cargoes, as they are sup- 
posed to, and if government cargoes were re- 
served for independent operators, several 
things would happen. For one, there would 
be an increase in the amount of commercial 
goods moving on U.S.-flag ships. This would 
have an immediate impact on our balance of 
payments. For another, there would be an 
upsurge of new ship construction by the in- 
dependent segment of the industry—an up- 
surge that would come entirely with private 
capital. This would mean more business for 
our shipyards; it would mean newer and 
more efficient ships operating under the 
American flag; and it would greatly ease the 
pressures on the government for additional 
subsidy dollars to keep our merchant fleet 
afloat. 

Along with ending to the double subsidy, 
federal agencies should be encouraged to 
enter into long-term charters with inde- 
pendent operators to carry government cargo. 
The government knows its long-term needs 
for ships to move facility supplies, house- 
hold goods and foreign aid material over- 
seas. When they make their forecasts on 
shipping needs, federal agencies could often 
issue long-range charters to the shippers. 
After all, subsidized operators now have 
contracts with the government. They know 
how much federal assistance they can count 
on for the next several years. The unsubsi- 
dized operator also must be able to look into 
the future. As long as he is held to a voyage- 
by-voyage arrangement, he is hard pressed 
to sit down with a financial institution and 
negotiate for the funds necessary to build 
new vessels. The long-range charter system 
would encourage private investment in new 
ships and it could be put into effect without 
the appropriation of any additional dollars 
for the merchant fleet. 

The independent ship operators also need 
the same arrangement that subsidized lines 
now enjoy, whereby they can put their earn- 
ings into tax-deferred funds so that they can 
accumulate the capital necessary to build 
ships. For 32 years this privilege has been 
enjoyed by the 14 subsidized operators, but 
denied the independent operator. Simple 
justice demands that this privilege be ex- 
tended to the entire merchant marine—to 


` the Great Lakes operator, to the fishing fleet, 


to the inland waterways operator, as well as 
to all of the operators, subsidized and un- 
subsidized alike. Again, this would encourage 
private investment, and would make it less 
necessary to consider the appropriation of 
huge federal sums for shipbuilding. 

Now let us look at the problem on the 
Great Lakes. 

The American ocean-going fleet is con- 
sidered to be obsolescent, since 80 percent 
of our ships are over 25 years of age. On the 
Great Lakes, the situation is even more 
acute. The average age of the ships of our 
Lakes fleet is 42 years—and 40 percent of all 
of the American vessels on the Lakes were 
built before 1915. What's more, the Great 
Lakes fleet has diminished by almost one- 
third in the past ten years despite the fact 
the St. Lawrence Seaway was supposed to 
breathe new life into Great Lakes shipping. 

I have already suggested one step that 
could be taken to help our Great Lakes 
fleet—the creation of tax-deferred funds for 
these operators so that they could build up 
construction reserves. Recently, the Great 
Lakes Conference of Senators, of which I am 
privileged to be a member, proposed three 
other steps essential to the restoration of 
American-flag shipping on the Lakes. 

(1) That we earmark $8 million out of the 
$200 million appropriated each year for oper- 
ating subsidies to enable American-flag ship- 
ping to compete with foreign vessels in Great 
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Lakes commerce. Unless we do this, foreign 
shippers will continue to cut deeply into the 
commerce of this area. 

(2) That we allocate not less than 25 
percent of construction subsidy funds for 
the building of American vessels that will be 
physically able to use the St, Lawrence Sea- 
way. Most of the construction subsidy money 
now being allocated will go for ships which 
are too wide to enter the Seaway. As things 
stand now, Great Lakes taxpayers are pay- 
ing part of the cost for subsidies that are 
putting our area out of business as far as 
modern new vessels are concerned. 

(3) That we earmark $7.5 million of the 
Defense Department budget for carrying mili- 
tary cargo on the Great Lakes. At present, 
great quantities of military shipments move 
out of the midwest, but little of this cargo 
moves by water. The Defense Department 
would save substantial sums by moving this 
cargo aboard ships, and the move would 
pump new life into American shipping on 
the Lakes. 

None of these three proposals would in- 
volve any further appropriation of funds. 
They would merely stipulate how existing 
monies should be used to help bring about 
the revival of our Great Lakes fleet, which 
has a potential for contributing much to our 
economy. 

Let me turn now to our inland waterways. 

Since the founding of this nation, we have 
adhered to a policy of leaving our inland 
waterways free by any taxes. This has con- 
tributed greatly to the expansion of inland 
waterway traffic. For years, we have con- 
tinued to develop our waterways, to provide 
a reliable and economical means of moving 
billions of tons of goods from the great 
heartland of America. 

This concept of free domestic waterways 
is now threatened by a proposal to levy a 
“user tax” on towboats, tugs and other in- 
land water vessels through a 2-cent-per- 
gallon tax on the fuel used by these vessels. 
This tax would violate the basic principles 
which have guarded and governed the free 
use of these waterways down through the 
years. It would impair the usefulness of the 
waterways system. It would slow down the 
economic growth of the interior section of 
our nation. I will oppose such a tax to the 
uttermost, 

This “user tax” must never be imposed— 
for it would imperil the best and cheapest 
system of bulk transportation in the world. 

Also, the proposed ruling by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission which would seriously 
restrict the mixing of cargoes on barge oper- 
ations—if it ever were applied—would cripple 
inland waterway barge operations. At the 
request of Congress, the ICC has deferred 
application of this proposed rule until next 
year. I am pleased that ie Maritime Trades 
Department joined with Senate and House 
members in urging that no action be taken 
to implement this rule at this time. This 
one-year delay will make it possible for Con- 
gress to act on legislation that will permit 
the proper development of our inland water- 
Ways commerce. 

Unless this is done, all of the technology 
that has been developed during the past 
three years on our inland waterways will be 
thrown out the window. The costs of carrying 
commodities on inland barge operations will 
go up; shippers will be penalized; and the 
amount of commerce moving on the water- 
ways will plummet. We cannot afford to let 
this happen. 

I know that I have ranged over a wide area 
today—from deep-sea shipping, to the Great 
Lakes, to our inland waterways—but all of 
them are vital to the development of the full 
maritime potential of America. 

These are areas which will require action 
in the very near future—probably not in this 
session of Congress, for time is running out 
on us; but surely they should be tackled 
with vigor next January in the opening days 
of the 91st Congress. We have delayed for 
too long in facing up to our maritime defi- 
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ciencies; we have relied too much on past 
concepts of subsidies; we have given too little 
attention to encouraging free enterprise in 
maritime affairs. We have paid the price—in 
the loss of our shipping and shipbuilding 
leadership. 

Working together—you in maritime labor 
and management, and we in the Congress— 
can reverse this decline; we can rebuild our 
fleet; we can recapture our rightful place as 
a maritime leader; we can strengthen our na- 
tional defense posture; and we can make 
sizeable reductions in the balance-of-pay- 
ments deficit. 

Friends in this grim period of international 
anarchy and war let us look toward the fu- 
ture with hope. 

We should strive to keep our nation secure, 
free and powerful and to have as a legacy to 
our children and grandchildren a country 
that is the last best hope for permanent 
peace in the world. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
distinguished Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
Younc] be permitted to address the Sen- 
ate for not to exceed 10 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


AGENCY FOR INTERNATIONAL DE- 
VELOPMENT OPERATION IN 
SOUTH VIETNAM 


Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
unfortunately for American taxpayers, 
there are many thousands of civilian 
officials and employees crowding Saigon 
and elswhere in South Vietnam. The op- 
eration of the Agency for International 
Development throughout Vietnam is 
scandalous. The extravagance of AID 
officials and employees is astonishing. 

Last January while in Vietnam, I en- 
countered many hundreds of civilian 
officials. They were all over the place 
enjoying high salaries and allowances 
and doing little, if anything, to earn 
them. Never have so many been sent so 
far at such great expense who have done 
So little. 

The fact is that of AID officials in 
South Vietnam the Director receives in 
excess of $44,000 per year; 28 receive in 
excess of $41,700 per year; 82 receive 
$35,500; 262 receive in excess of $30,000; 
409 receive in excess of $24,600 and 76 
receive more than $19,000 per year. 

This is outrageous. What justification 
is there for the AID head in Vietnam to 
receive almost $5,000 a year more than 
the Chief Justice of the United States? 
What possible reason can be given for 
paying 110 other AID officials a greater 
salary than that received by members of 
the Cabinet, Senators, and Congress- 
men? What excuse for paying 262 addi- 
tional AID officials salaries the same 
amount received by Members of Con- 
gress? It is scandalous that 782 AID of- 
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ficials in Vietnam are now being paid 
$25,000 a year or more. In addition to 
their base salaries these officials are 
given a 25-percent hardship allowance, a 
$3,000 separate maintenance allowance, 
and fringe benefits including air-condi- 
tioned housing at our taxpayers’ expense 
and medical care and all PX and com- 
missary privileges. There is evidence that 
many sell cigarettes, whisky, radios, and 
other PX and commissary merchandise 
to South Vietnamese. 

From my observation and knowledge, 
I know that some of those civilians who 
receive PX and commissary privileges— 
including employees and officials of 
AID—buy whisky and cigarettes from 
the commisary at wholesale rates and 
that commissary merchandise has been 
turned over to the South Vietnamese. 
The black market in Saigon is a disgus- 
tingly huge operation. 

Those Senators who served in World 
War II know that at that time in Italy, 
or anywhere else in Europe, any stores 
displaying American cigarettes would 
be raided immediately and closed by our 
military police. 

Many of these overpaid and under- 
worked AID officials are expected to work 
in refugee camps, so-called. Some have 
refused to remain in refugee camps be- 
cause of “lack of security.” A typical 
example of AID maladministration con- 
cerns five forestry experts, so-called, 
each with an annual salary including 
fringe benefits exceeding $38,000. They 
live in air-conditioned, high-rent apart- 
ments paid for by our taxpayers; and 
they work—or supposedly work—in an 
area where there has been no timber 
whatever for many years. 

Furthermore, Mr. President, there is 
no supervision over or accounting of AID 
equipmen turned over to officials of the 
Saigon military regime. AID officials 
should know of the universal corruption 
in South Vietnam and that of the billions 
of dollars of equipment and merchandise 
shipped to Vietnam more than 60 per- 
cent he- been appropriated or stolen by 
South Vietnamese officials. 

Undoubtedly, there must be some 
honest, dedicated men working for the 
Agency of International Develoment in 
South Vietnam and Laos. In fact, when 
visiting these two countries last Janu- 
ary, I met and talked with a few I con- 
sidered to be outstanding as representa- 
tives of our Government and as men 
really interested in their work. However, 
there are also many, many more Ameri- 
can civilian officials and employees in 
Vietnam, Thailand, and Laos who have 
been failures or job-hoppers in the 
United States. In South Vietnam they 
build fat bank accounts. As I have said, 
many of these AID civilian employees 
abuse their PX and commissary privi- 
leges and fatten the black market opera- 
tions of Saigon by reselling expensive 
items purchased at our PX’s. It is aston- 
ishing that generals commanding our 
military police in the Saigon area and 
throughout South Vietnam tolerate the 
open sale in the blackmarket of cigar- 
ettes, whisky and a great deal of other 
merchandise purchased through United 
States commissary and PX outlets. The 
truth is American officials in Washing- 
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ton and in South Vietnam seem to en- 
courage such illicit operations instead of 
cracking down on them, 

Mr. President, very definitely some 
AID officials should be dismissed. Our 
appropriation for these scandalously 
overpaid and unneeded AID officials 
should be drastically cut. It is high time 
that many of these officials be removed 
from the public trough. 

Mr, President, instead of enriching the 
bank accounts of AID and other civilian 
officials in Vietnam, we should be making 
a greater effort to end our involvement in 
that ugly civil war and to end the de- 
struction, the carnage, the bloodshed, and 
the waste of taxpayers’ money. Presi- 
dent Johnson should forthwith order all 
bombing of North Vietnam to stop im- 
mediately. If the President were to do 
this, in all probability the stalled peace 
talks in Paris would begin to make real 
ew toward an armistice and cease- 
Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. CLARK, Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


CONTROL OF JUVENILE DELIN- 
QUENCY—CONFERENCE REPORT 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I submit 
a report of the committee of conference 
on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the amendment of the Senate 
to the bill (H.R. 12120) to assist courts, 
correctional systems, and community 
agencies to prevent, treat, and control 
juvenile delinquency, and for other pur- 
poses. I ask unanimous consent for con- 
sideration of the report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The re- 
port will be read for the information of 
the Senate. 

The bill clerk read the report. 

(For conference report, see House 
proceedings of July 18, 1968, pp. 22041- 
22048, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD.) 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the report? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the report. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I recom- 
mend favorable action by the Senate on 
the conference report on Juvenile De- 
linquency Prevention and Control Act of 
1968. I am proud of the bill the confer- 
ence has produced and believe it will 
help overcome the soaring rate of juve- 
nile delinquency in this Nation. 

In my view the key to controlling 
crime is to prevent juvenile crime and 
to provide effective rehabilitation of 
juvenile offenders. Last year eight of 
every 10 automobile theft arrests, seven 
of every 10 arrests for burglary and 
larceny, and five of every 10 arrests for 
robbery were of persons under 21. Our 
15- and 16-year-olds are arrested more 
frequently than any other age group. 
While the population under 18 years old 
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grew by only 17 percent between 1960 
and 1965, the number of arrests in that 
age bracket went up by 47 percent. 

Despite these alarming trends our 
efforts at rehabilitating delinquents have 
been largely ineffective. Mere involve- 
ment of an individual with the juvenile 
justice system increases the chances he 
will return to that system. The recidiv- 
ism rate among youth who have been 
institutionalized runs as high as 50 per- 
cent. Consequently, I am gratified that 
the conferees accepted a 3-year bill as 
the Senate proposed with $25 million, 
$50 million and $75 million. 

The conference bill gives the major 
role of combating delinquency to locali- 
ties operating under State plans. The 
House accepted the specific criteria for 
the State plans in the Senate bill and 
agreed that until the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare has 
approved a State plan he can make direct 
grants to localities, I expect that initially 
the bulk of the funds will be granted on 
a Federal-local basis until the States can 
meet the Senate criteria and pay one- 
half the local share. 

The Senate bill contained “bypass” 
provisions that permitted the Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare to 
make direct grants in a State that had 
an approved State plan. The Senate re- 
ceded from these provisions. 

The positive feature of involving the 
States in the manner the conferees speci- 
fied are: 

First. The State must “buy in”; hence, 
it can take on the block grant role only 
if it is willing to relieve the localities 
and local private groups of one-half of 
their matching share; 

Second. The State plan must provide 
a comprehensive overview of problems 
in the State and set forth priorities for 
action, and it must involve a means for 
program evaluation and for the com- 
munication of successful techniques 
throughout the State; and 

Third. It must refiect coordination be- 
tween juvenile delinquency efforts and 
State activities in the education, man- 
power, welfare, and crime prevention 
fields, and must show an application of 
resources under those other programs to 
juvenile delinquency programs. This is 
thought to be especially important, since 
a major set of financial and other re- 
sources needed to attack delinquency 
exists under established programs such 
as elementary and secondary education. 

In other important respects the con- 
ference report coincides with the Senate 
version. Of particular importance are the 
following points. 

The House accepted the Senate pro- 
vision for planning and technical 
assistance. 

The House accepted the Senate al- 
location limits including requirements no 
State can get more than 15 percent or 
less than $100,000. 

The House accepted the Senate pro- 
vision for training grants and agreed 
these grants should be on a project grant 
basis, rather than a State plan. 

In sum, the conferees have adopted a 
much modified State plan-block grant 
approach, but with very significant safe- 
guards for localities and with special 
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benefits accruing to State participation. 
I regard it as a significant breakthrough 
in Federal-State and local relations. 

Mr. President, I move that the confer- 
ence report be agreed to. 

The report was agreed to. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ANOTHER FRINGE BENEFIT FOR 
THE BUREAUCRACY 


Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, it 
was startling to read in the Washington 
Post that the heads of some Government 
departments and agencies have taken it 
on to themselves to liberalize the nation- 
wide travel rules for Federal workers in 
these agencies and departments. It will 
now be the rule, it was stated, that when 
employees are required to work after 
dark they have authority to take a taxi- 
cab home and the agencies will pick up 
the tab and in addition pay the driver a 
10-percent tip, all with the compliments 
of the agency and at the expense of tax- 
payers. This, in addition to the salaries 
and overtime allowance given civil serv- 
ice workers. 

Now some of these same agencies are 
planning to offer to pay for dinner for 
all employees working after dark to com- 
plete work even though they should have 
completed that work long before dusk. 
It is well known that in many Govern- 
ment agencies and departments the work 
is light and the pay is good. Here is an 
added fringe benefit. The department 
head who first proposed and adopted 
this policy evidently thinks money is go- 
ing out of style—so he proposed to get 
rid of more, particularly the taxpayers’ 
money and as quickly as possible. 

Americans should know the truth, and 
that is that the Federal bureaucracy is 
vastly overstaffed. One example is the 
State Department, which, including its 
foreign service sections, is one of the 
most overstaffed and underworked de- 
partments in the Government. Em- 
ployees and officials of the State De- 
partment number approximately 33,000. 
In addition, there are many civilian em- 
ployees of various other Government al- 
phabetical agencies who clutter up our 
Embassies throughout the world. In ad- 
dition, there are Army, Navy, Marine, 
and Air Force officers assigned as aides 
in Embassies enjoying this pleasurable 
so-called tour of duty instead of sweat- 
ing in Vietnam. Also, there are more 
than 1,300,000 civilian employees, men 
and women, in the huge Department of 
Defense. The number of personnel in var- 
ious Government departments could be 
drastically cut and there would be no 
ill effects to the Nation. In fact, we 
Americans would benefit if the huge total 
of personnel were greatly reduced in 
number as the unnecessary spending of 
huge sums of taxpayers’ money would 
then be drastically cut. 
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FORMER EQUAL EMPLOYMENT OP- 
PORTUNITY COMMISSIONER SAM- 
UEL JACKSON APPOINTED TO 
AMERICAN ARBITRATION ASSO- 
CIATION 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I call the 
attention of the Senate to the fact that 
on June 30, 1968, the term of Samuel 
Jackson as a member of the Equal Em- 
ployment Opportunity Commission ex- 
pired. It is a matter of the utmost regret 
to me that the President has chosen not 
to reappoint Commissioner Jackson for 
another term. I had personally recom- 
mended his reappointment and I know 
that several other Senators and a num- 
ber of interested civil rights groups had 
done likewise. 

Mr. President, Commissioner Jackson 
served as a member of the Equal Em- 
ployment Opportunity Commission for 3 
years. Those 3 years were the first 3 years 
of the Commission’s life; they were years 
when the Commission was called on to 
face and overcome innumerable prob- 
lems. Woefully underfunded since its in- 
ception, the Commission has been forced 
to cope with an ever-increasing backlog 
of cases, each one of which involves diffi- 
cult and delicate issues. With Commis- 
sioner Jackson’s help during this period, 
the Commission has, I believe, compiled 
an excellent record, notwithstanding 
these difficulties. Throughout his term of 
service, Commissioner Jackson per- 
formed the duties of his office with un- 
relenting zeal; and with the highest de- 
votion to the cause of equal employment 
opportunity. He has earned the most 
profound gratitude of all of us who are 
interested in that cause. 

I am extremely pleased to note that 
although Commissioner Jackson will no 
longer be serving as a member of the 
Equal Employment Opportunity Com- 
mission, he intends to remain in the 
forefront of the fight to achieve racial 
and economic justice in this Nation. He 
has been appointed as the director of a 
most promising new service being de- 
veloped by the American Arbitration As- 
sociation. The AAA, which has pioneered 
in the voluntary settlement, through ar- 
bitration, of disputes in the commercial 
and labor relations area, will attempt 
to offer the same type of services in hope 
of promoting voluntary resolution of the 
disputes on racial and economic matters 
in the ghettos of our cities. The AAA is 
certainly to be commended for the spirit 
which has motivated it to embark on its 
new experiment and for its acumen in 
choosing a man of the stature of Samuel 
Jackson as the director of the project. 
I am sure that the experience Commis- 
sioner Jackson obtained while a mem- 
ber of the EEOC will prove invaluable in 
helping to resolve the disputes arising 
out of the tensions of ghetto life. 

I feel that I express the feelings of 
many Senators in wishing Commissioner 
Jackson the best success in this impor- 
tant new program. 


AMENDMENT OF MARINE RE- 
SOURCES AND ENGINEERING DE- 
VELOPMENT ACT OF 1968—RE- 
FERRAL TO COMMITTEE 
Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 

dent, on Monday, July 15, 1968, the dis- 
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tinguished majority leader asked for and 
secured unanimous consent that the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare 
be instructed to report Calendar No. 1360, 
H.R. 13781, the sea-grant college pro- 
posal, to the Senate before the close of 
business on Wednesday, July 17. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to amend that order to provide for 
the reporting of the bill to the Senate 
a9 1 the close of business on Thursday, 

18. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Without 

objection, it is so ordered. 


PUBLIC USE OF ACCESS ROAD TO 
DULLES INTERNATIONAL AIRPORT 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
the people of northern Virginia have a 
natural interest in seeing Dulles Interna- 
tional Airport live up to its potential as 
one of the world’s greatest airports. But, 
so should all taxpaying Americans. More 
than $110 million of tax money was in- 
vested in the construction of that facility. 

Dulles International was designed to 
provide Washington with an airport 
capable of handling the most modern jet 
aircraft. 

It was located far enough away from 
Washington to minimize safety hazards. 

Unfortunately Dulles has not been 
used to the best advantage. The airline 
companies have introduced jets into Na- 
tional Airport and they have continued 
to favor that airport even though the 
congestion of flights at National has be- 
come a serious safety hazard. I believe 
every effort must be made to divert some 
of those flights to underutilized Dulles. 

Mr. President, I am under no illusion 
that this is going to happen overnight. 
Even with our best efforts, it will be sev- 
eral years before Dulles is receiving the 
traffic it is designed to accommodate. It 
will be several years before Dulles will 
be self-supporting and the taxpayers will 
be receiving a fair return on their 
investment. 

In the meantime, I believe we ought to 
make the best possible use of the Dulles 
access road which is now restricted to 
traffic going to and from the airport. 

The amount of traffic on that road to- 
day simply does not justify these restric- 
tions. The highway could easily accom- 
modate three times as many vehicles as 
now use it, without slowing the travel- 
time to the airport. 

I believe the Dulles access road could 
and should be open to local traffic until 
the day when business at the airport re- 
quires its exclusive use. 

This would represent a great conven- 
ience to the people of northern Virginia 
and it would serve as an interim solution 
to some of the traffic problems of the 
Washington metropolitan area. 

Temporary ramps leading on and off 
the highway could be built at a number of 
points on the condition that State and 
local communities bear the cost of con- 
po acre I am sure this could be worked 
out. 

In the past, however, the Federal Avia- 
tion Administration has opposed this idea 
largely on grounds that it would be diffi- 
cult to close the road to local traffic once 
the airport required exclusive use of the 
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highway. I believe this concern is exag- 
gerated. 

To begin with, the road could be closed 

at any time by the simple expedient of 
blocking the temporary access ramps 
which would be constructed. The State 
and local communities have agreed to 
this. 
Long before this happens, however, im- 
provements in the transportation system 
of the area will be completed, including 
the four-laning of Route 7, and Route 
50, the completion of Route 66. 

With these alternate routes available, 
local traffic would no longer need the 
Dulles access road. It would be a simple 
matter to restrict the highway again 
to airport traffic. 

I have called upon the Secretary of 
the Department of Transportation to 
reconsider this proposal. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD a 
copy of a resolution adopted by the Hern- 
don Chamber of Commerce on June 18, 
1968. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

RESOLUTION OF THE HERNDON CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE 

(Passed by Board of Directors on June 17th 
and by membership at meeting of June 18. 
Presented to Herndon Town Council at their 
regular June meeting, June 18, 1968.) 

Dulles International Airport represents a 
significant source of economic growth for 
Northern Virginia in general and the Town 
of Herndon in particular. The continued and 
hopefully accelerated expansion of air traf- 
fic (both people and freight) demands that 
county officials, Northern Virginia legislators, 
town Officials, businessmen and private citi- 
zens promote Dulles as the most modern 
jetport in the world. Therefore, no plan 
should be sponsored, no proposal advanced, 
no project promoted, no undertaking ap- 
proved, and no proposition supported that 
would in any way adversely affect the growth 
of Dulles Airport. However, if it be de- 
termined by the proper government officials 
that access to the Dulles Airport Road will 
not be detrimental to the growth of Dulles 
as the Nation’s Capital Jetport, then such 
access should be granted at State Road 657 
(Centreville Road) which would benefit the 
Town of Herndon, a Virginia municipality. 


ORDER FOR CONSIDERATION OF 
INDEPENDENT OFFICES APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL AND RECOGNI- 
TION OF SENATOR JAVITS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that at the conclu- 
sion of the consideration of the un- 
finished business, the independent of- 
fices appropriation bill be laid before the 
Senate and made the pending business, 
but that before debate starts on that bill, 
the distinguished Senator from New 
York [Mr. Javits] be recognized for not 
to exceed 20 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


THE OPEN PRESIDENCY 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, on Thurs- 
day of last week, July 11, 1968, Vice 
President HUMPHREY was to have de- 
livered an address at Town Hall in Los 
Angeles on the subject “Open Presi- 
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dency.” Unfortunately, the Vice Presi- 
dent was prevented by a slight illness, 
from which I understand he is now re- 
covering, from delivering his remarks in 


person. 

I believe this speech is a most signifi- 
cant statement from our former col- 
league, setting forth his views on the role 
of the Chief Executive under our tri- 
partite system of government. One sen- 
tence, it seems to me, is particularly 
worthy of note. Vice President HUMPHREY 
says: 

The next President will strive particularly 
to reach the people whose disappointment 
over America is keenest—including the most 
idealistic of our young people—because their 
basic hope for America is perhaps the 
deepest. 


Mr. President, I can think of few 
things as important as ending the 
estrangement of many of our most 
talented and effective young people from 
the political and social life of our coun- 
try. The future of our Nation is in their 
hands; we badly need their idealism to 
set the goals for which we must strive 
in the years ahead. I find myself strongly 
in accord with the emphasis Vice Presi- 
dent HUMPHREY has placed upon this ob- 
jective. 

I ask unanimous consent that the com- 
plete text of the Vice President’s address 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


REMARKS OF VICE PRESENT HUBERT H, HUM- 
PHREY AT THE TOWN HALL LUNCHEON, LOS 
ANGELES, CALIF, JUNE 11, 1968 


The distinguishing characteristic of Amer- 
ican democracy has been its capacity for 
dynamic—but at the same time orderly— 
change. 

We have always been impatient with the 
status quo. 

Restless . . rarely satisfied .. . always 
demanding more of ourselves—raising our 
standards: These characteristics have kept 
America young—even as we approach our 
200th anniversary 

We have invited controversy of ideas, and 
used disagreement and dissent as testing, 
tempering forces. 

But there has been the other side to it. 

Self-criticism, as Adlai Stevenson once 
said, has been democracy’s secret weapon. 

But so has self-respect. 

So has self-confidence. 

This balance has given American democ- 
racy an uncommon degree of responsiveness 
and stability. 

Today this balance is challenged. 

Established institutions—public and pri- 
vate—are being tested by the rush of events 
and the demands of a new day... and a 
new generation. 

But the reasoned dialogue which democ- 
racy requires is too often interrupted by the 
shouters and the walkers-out. Confronta- 
tions and ultimata can never substitute for 
free-swinging debate—however spirited. 

Our political debate is too much focused 
on personalities and not enough on the criti- 
cal issues which confront America. 

It is time to restore this balance between 
self-criticism and self-confidence ... be- 
tween dissent and dialogue. 

This does not permit any closing of democ- 
racy’s processes. 

It requires, on the contrary, increased 
vigor in assuring even fuller opportunity for 
participation in those processes. 

It requires open government—with maxi- 
mum opportunity for the citizen to take 
part in the affairs of his government. 
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It requires the candidates for the Presi- 
dency to speak precisely of their plans for 
the conduct of this high office and how, as 
President, they would take account of our 
present circumstances in America. 

Whoever becomes President next January 
will discharge the traditional demands upon 
that office: To build consent . to magnify 
the people's conscience . to cause them to 
see what they might otherwise avoid 
to recommend to the Congress measures for 
the redress of grievances and injustices... 
and then fight for their passage . to con- 
duct international discussions directed to- 


ward a more peaceful world .. . to counter 
threats to domestic tranquility and national 
security. 


He will face, as have few before him, the 
insistent demand now for one citizenship for 
all Americans—one birthright of freedom 
and opportunity to which all may claim 
equal inheritance. 

We shall know in our time whether this 
democratic ideal can be won—or whether 
America, despite her momentous achieve- 
ments and her promise, will become another 
of history's false starts. 

Realizing the fullness of our democracy 
will depend, first and foremost, upon our 
ability to extend the promise of American 
society to every citizen in an environment 
where the rights of all are preserved—peace- 
fully and without violence. 

The next President will strive particularly 
to reach the people whose disappointment 
over America is keenest—including the most 
idealistic of our young people—because their 
basic hope for America is perhaps deepest. 

The next President must be America’s 
teacher and leader—expressing our highest 
aspirations for justice and peace, at home or 
abroad. He must simultaneously be student 
and follower—learning from the people of 
their most profound hopes and their deepest 
concerns. 

Teacher and student leader and fol- 
lowers: The Presidency demands that both 
sides of the equation be kept in balance. 
To gravitate toward either extreme for any 
period of time invites either tyranny or 
chaos—oppression or license. 

Our circumstances today call increasingly 
for an Open Presidency. 

Open in the sense of assuring the fullest 
possible use of that office to inform the Amer- 
ican people of the problems and, even more, 
the prospects we face. 

Open in the sense of stimulating the frank- 
est and widest possible discussion and venti- 
lation of America’s problems—both inside 
and outside government, 

Open in the sense of marshaling, the spirit 
and mobilizing the energies of America to 


complete the attack on urban decay. . . illit- 
eracy . . unemployment... disease 
hunger. 


Open in the sense of a readiness to use the 
Presidency as the instrument not for the 
enlargement of the federal executive func- 
tion, but for the distribution of such respons- 
ibility to states and localities ready to accept 
it. 

Open in the sense of greater access to all 
the people. An Open Presidency must be a 
strong Presidency . . . one that draws its 
strength from direct and daily closeness to 
the people. 

And part of that strength will be found 
in reshaping the Executive Department to 
make it more responsive to individual—as 
well as “national”—needs. 

I suggest these more specific courses of 
action to develop the concept of the Open 
Presidency: 

First. There must be new channels of com- 
munication with the President for those 
persons previously excluded from meaningful 
participation in our national life because of 
race, poverty, geography, or modern technol- 
ogy and industrialization. 

This is especially needed in the Executive 
branch of government. Today the Presidency 
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provides principal initiative in drawing up 
America’s agenda of action—Congress then 
responds and reviews the President's pro- 
posals. 

It is vitally important that popular in- 
volvement occur before governmental pro- 
grams reach the legislature. And there is 
need for greater popular participation once 
the executive departments come to admin- 
ister acts of Congress. 

We should consider establishing Councils 
of Citizens in the Executive Office of the 
President and in each major executive de- 
partment—to promote the broadest range of 
public discussion, debate and popular 
consultation, 

Members of these Councils could solicit 
ideas, reactions, and grievances from all seg- 
ments of the general public. 

Prior to any major departmental decision, 
such as the promulgation of administrative 
guidelines, persons affected by decision could 
be fully consulted. 

In like manner, Neighborhood Councils of 
Citizens could be established in metropolitan 
and rural areas. Local decisions have national 
dimensions. Citizens need a place near their 
home to speak up, sound-off, or simply regis- 
ter their opinions. 

Neighborhood Councils can dispel fears. 
They can start people talking. . . and know- 
ing each other better. Some form of financial 
incentive or assistance to encourage the for- 
mation of local councils should be consid- 
ered. 

Second. We must encourage new and 
imaginative combinations of governments, 
groups, and individuals committed to solv- 
ing our critical domestic problems—com- 
binations of power and interest which go 
far beyond the traditional interest groups 
of American life. 

The past decade has taught us how the 
challenges of urban life... of poverty... 
of mass education . of employment 
are insufficiently met by governments acting 
alone, or by private action if its immediate 
interests are pursued in isolation from so- 
ciety’s broader goals. 

These problems demand the commitment 
of society’s full resources applied in ways 
which produce maximum impact—and often 
these combinations will occur outside the 
established channels of “government” or 
“business,” 

We are only beginning to understand the 
new institutions and procedures which can 
do the job. 

The National Alliance of Businessmen— 
private business leaders who are carrying 
forward a major part of the federal govern- 
ment’s assault on hard-core unemployment— 
not only illustrates a partnership of public 
and private members, but also one which 
operates on national, regional and local levels. 

The Urban Coalition represents a different 
but equally creative approach to marshalling 
society’s resources in the struggle to rebuild 
and renew the American city—a common 
front of concerned private citizens polling 
their energies and talent on the national 
and local levels. 

The Presidency should continue to develop 
as a forum for the private groups and in- 
dividuals whose talents are essential to suc- 
cess. Boards, commissions, task forces, or ad- 
visory panels: These and similar devices help 
the President take the nation’s pulse, and 
then prescribe necessary remedies. 

The Presidency must be a distribution 
point for the new forces of constructive 
change—whatever their origins or specific 
areas of interest, And he must take special 
pains to relate these forces constructively to 
the more established institutions of govern- 
ment, particularly the Congress, 

Whoever our next President may be, he 
will soon realize the crucial importance of 
his dealing effectively with the Congress. 
These are not the times for stalemate be- 
tween the White House and Capitol Hill. 
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Third. The President must encourage the 
new spirit of localism already at work in this 
country.. . combined with a new openness 
of government to the concerns of the people. 

The paradox of the contemporary Presi- 
dency is precisely this need to build local 
initiative and responsibility through the cre- 
ative and judicious use of national power. 

We know that federal funds must be used 
increasingly to stimulate state, local and 
private energies to develop new and in- 
digenous responses to our unsolved domes- 
tic issues. 

We know, too, that local, state and federal 
structures for administering programs of 
human development must be reordered and 
simplified. 

Fourth. A National Domestic Policy Coun- 
cil should be established to provide the same 
comprehensive, systematic and reliable anal- 
yses of domestic problems which the Na- 
tional Security Council and its staff produce 
on foreign policy and national defense 
issues. 

The National Domestic Policy Council 
would include the heads of Cabinet and 
other agencies dealing primarily with domes- 
tic concerns. 

The Vice President might be designated 
to act for the President in chairing the Na- 
tional Domestic Policy Council. 

The establishment of such a Council 
would expand in a real way the President's 
capacity to foresee and deal rationally with 
the crush of domestic probleme to 
sharpen priorities and identify the full im- 
plications of alternative domestic policy de- 
cisions . . . to determine how federal pro- 
grams interrelate, support, or diminish the 
effectiveness of other programs... to de- 
velop a system of Social Indicators leading 
annually to a President’s Social Report, such 
as today we have a system of Economic In- 
dicators leading to an Economic Report. 

The establishment of a National Domestic 
Policy Council is centrally important to the 
idea of an Open Presidency. 

Today there is an almost hopeless cobweb 
of relationships that have developed between 
some ten or a dozen federal agencies, on 
the one hand, and 50 states, thousands of 
cities, and tens of thousands of private or- 
ganizations, on the other. 

There won't be effective federal-state- 
local relationships until there is a fuller in- 
tegration of federal domestic activities. 

There won't be an effective mobilization of 
private resources for government as long as 
so many different federal agencies are mak- 
ing separate demands on those resources. 

Conversely, once there is this integra- 
tion and coordination of federal domestic 
agencies, there can be an effective demand 
on state and local governments to take 
those administrative actions at their end 
which permit coordination of the total gov- 
ernment effort. 

John F. Kennedy said: “The history of 
this nation . . . has been written largely in 
terms of the different views our Presidents 
have had of the Presidency itself.” 

The proposals I have made today bear 
upon the Presidency in the same way that 
the restless mood of social change bears 
upon the entire nation. 

For a nation in search of an Open Society, 
the Chief Executive must be committed to 
an Open Presidency. 

In an Open Presidency, one question is 
paramount: Do existing institutions or 
traditions help the individual lead to a freer 
and more meaningful life? 

If they do not, they must be changed. 

The Open Presidency demands the ex- 
posure of ideas—aill ideas which relate to 
the fundamental workings of our society... 
exposed to the maximum number of people. 

The Open Presidency means broader re- 
sponsibilities upon every American ... and 
the broadest demands of morality upon 
those chosen to lead. 
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The American Presidency is the prize pos- 
session of all the people. 

And the Open Presidency is a ceaseless 
reminder of their domain. 


KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 
CONVENTION 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, on June 30, 1968, it was my pleasure 
to address the 53d annual convention of 
Kiwanis International at Maple Leaf 
Gardens, in Toronto, Ontario. 

The occasion provided me with an op- 
portunity not only to meet with Kiwan- 
ians from West Virginia and other States 
and countries, but also to experience the 
warm hospitality and friendship of citi- 
zens of the host country. The Kiwanis 
convention was an object lesson in in- 
ternational cooperation and respect. 

Kiwanis International, established in 
1915 in Detroit and extended into Can- 
ada a year later, has a remarkable record 
of service to youth, community, and Na- 
tion. Its programs of community service 
include activities in agriculture and con- 
servation, international relations, public 
and business affairs, support of churches 
in their spiritual aims, vocational guid- 
ance, and a variety of projects to assist 
boys and girls in personal development 
and to make them better citizens. 

At last year’s international conven- 
tion, delegates adopted a resolution on 
“Respect for Law and Order” which has 
resulted in hundred of community action 
programs throughout the United States 
and Canada. In cooperation with the 
National Council on Crime and Delin- 
quency, Kiwanis had by the end of 1967 
distributed more than 4%½ million copies 
of “You and the Law” to young people 
through schools, local police depart- 
ments, juvenile courts and homes, church 
groups, and social service agencies. It is 
a most commendable undertaking. 

West Virginia is particularly proud of 
Dr. James M. Moler, who, as president of 
Kiwanis International was chairman of 
the program in which I participated. A 
resident of Charles Town, Dr. Moler is 
a West Virginia school administrator and 
banker who, as a Kiwanian for 28 years, 
has devoted considerable time and effort 
in behalf of the young people in West 
Virginia and elsewhere. Like her hus- 
band, Mrs. Katherine Moler has long 
been active with 4-H groups and has a 
Sunday school class in addition to teach- 
ing in the primary grades and assisting 
student teachers. 

Through the courtesy and kind guid- 
ance of Hon. E. A. Horton, mayor of the 
Borough of Etobicoke, I was able to see a 
large part of the beautiful Toronto area 
and to meet many residents and visitors 
as well as to participate in the program 
at Maple Leaf Gardens. To all who went 
to the convention, the stay in Toronto 
had to be most enjoyable and memorable 
because Kiwanians—dedicated to the 
work of God and service to their fellow 
men—are so determined and enthusi- 
astic in the pursuit of their purposes, 
and because citizens of the Dominion are 
such affable and gracious friends. 


SALE OF TIMBER FROM NATIONAL 
FORESTS FOR EXPORT 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, at the 

conclusion of my remarks I intend to 
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place in the Recorp the text of an un- 
dated opinion to the Secretary of Agri- 
culture from the General Counsel of that 
Department, transmitted to me July 15, 
on a subject of major importance to the 
Pacific Northwest. The opinion is en- 
titled “Reply to the Questions Submitted 
by Senator Morse of Oregon Relative to 
the Secretary’s Authority to Sell Tim- 
ber From National Forests for Export.” 

I ask unanimous consent that my let- 
ter of May 7 to Secretary Freeman and 
the memorandum subsequently prepared 
by his General Counsel be printed at 
the conclusion of these remarks, 

Iam sure most Senators know that the 
export of logs to Japan from the national 
forests and BLM lands in Oregon and 
our neighboring State, Washington, had 
by last year reached astonishing heights. 
Last fall, I began urging the Secretary of 
Agriculture to take some effective action 
to halt this skyrocketing export volume 
of round logs, and thus restore some 
semblance of order to the demand for 
and the swiftly rising price of this stump- 
age, so vitally needed by most of the 
forest products producers in Oregon, In 
order to present clearly the nature and 
impact of this problem, I called for hear- 
ings before the Subcommittee on Retail- 
ing, Distribution, and Marketing Prac- 
tices of the Select Committee on Small 
Business to get at the facts and to find 
out why, if they were as represented to 
me, the Secretary was not doing some- 
thing about it, as I had been urging. 

An order was issued April 17, limiting 
for 1 year exports from public lands in 
western Oregon and Washington. Now 
allegations are being made that neigh- 
boring areas and States are also being 
affected by export activity. 

The opinion I am about to place in the 
Recorp, Mr. President, was written very 
recently and, as its title indicates, deals 
with questions I had raised in those hear- 
ings back in January concerning the 
statutory authority of the Secretary to 
act, or refuse to act, in forbidding the 
export of logs from my State when he 
had long ago forbidden the export of 
logs from Alaska. 

I will not occupy the time of the Senate 
this afternoon by summarizing the opin- 
ion, but I may say that it has vindicated 
my judgment that it is the act of April 
12, 1926, which governs log exports from 
the national forests in Alaska and which 
governs also the export of logs from the 
national forests in all other States, in- 
cluding my State of Oregon. However, in 
an attempt to justify an export embargo 
by the Secretary of logs from Alaska for 
these last 20 years or more, though no 
such action protects our industries in 
the whole State of Oregon, the opinion 
says that that Alaskan log regulation is- 
sued 20 years or more ago, constitutes a 
“continuing administrative judgment” 
that there has been and is no surplus 
of logs in Alaska but there is, presum- 
ably, even today, a surplus elsewhere, 
except as found in the order of April 17. 
I will leave it to my distinguished lawyer 
friends in the Senate to enlighten me on 
the legal concept which supports a con- 
tinuing administrative judgment, over a 
period of 20 years, that logs have been 
continuously in surplus in every other 
State than Alaska. Upon what evidence 
or facts that “judgment” is based is com- 
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pletely unknown to me and to the in- 
dustry. 

Since many months usually elapse be- 
tween the sale of timber by the Forest 
Service and the harvesting of the tim- 
ber, this “protection” of the April order 
is more illusory than real, at least for 
1968, and it is inadequate in that it does 
not cover the whole of the States whose 
mills and people are being so victimized. 
Had the Secretary acted in accordance 
with the mandate of the Congress, as his 
General Counsel now seems to advise 
him he should do, these evils would have 
been avoided. 

Thus, on Friday my subcommittee will 
again hold hearings on the Japanese log 
export problem, this time because the 
effect of the secretarial action of last 
April is now reported to be to drive the 
Japanese log buyers eastward and south- 
ward into California, the eastern part of 
my State and of Washington into Idaho, 
and now into western Montana. The ef- 
fects of this spreading export activity are 
already being felt, and I therefore, urge 
the Secretary to comply with the law as 
Congress has written it, and to act im- 
mediately before irreparable harm is 
done elsewhere in our entire timber-de- 
pendent western region. 

I think Senators should be aware that 
in the Secretary’s view the national for- 
ests are not administered in the De- 
partment of Agriculture alone, through 
the Forest Service, but in the matter of 
sale destination of logs from national 
forest lands that administration is now 
being shared with the Departments of 
State, Treasury, Commerce, and Labor, 
the Bureau of the Budget, and the Execu- 
tive Office of the President. In my opin- 
ion the management of the national for- 
ests has been vested exclusively in the 
Forest Service, in the Department of 
Agriculture, and nowhere else. If Con- 
gress intended it to be shared with other 
agencies it did not lack the means to say 
so; but until it does, I intend to stand 
by my guns and not to retreat from the 
position that it is the Forest Service and 
the Secretary of Agriculture which are 
charged with the duties here involved, 
and in accord with the statutes enacted 
by Congress. 

I also happen to believe that this is the 
first obligation of the Secretary, acting 
through the Forest Service, to manage 
the national forests for the benefit of the 
whole people, who are, after all, the own- 
ers of these forests, and not for the bene- 
fit of the Japanese people or the people 
of any other nation than ours. I have no 
quarrel with the Japanese or any other 
people, but my obligations are to the peo- 
ple of my State and my country, and I 
intend to fulfill them. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the unanimous-consent re- 
quest of the Senator from Oregon? 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

May 7, 1968. 
Hon. ORVILLE L. FREEMAN, 
Secretary of Agriculture, 
Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. SECRETARY: I am grateful to you 
and your Department for your action of 
April 16, 1968, in taking some partial or in- 
terim steps to curtail the hitherto unrestrict- 
ed export of logs from national forest lands in 
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the Pacific Northwest to foreign shores, par- 
ticularly Japan. It is my understanding, how- 
ever, that your order of April 16, 1968, is 
based primarily upon your Department’s in- 
terpretation of a Congressional Act of 1897, 
16 U.S.C., Section 476. I am concerned that 
your legal counsel apparently did not advise 
that the Congressional Act of April 12, 1926, 
16 U.S.C., Section 616, would have provided 
a sounder and more consistent legal basis for 
any order restricting the exportation of logs 
from the national forests. 

I expressed my concern, in hearings before 
the Subcommittee of the Senate Small Busi- 
ness Committee, that under the 1897 and 
1926 statutes, Alaska was being treated one 
way by the Forest Service, but Washington 
and Oregon were receiving different treat- 
ment. I asked Mr. Cliff and Mr. Greeley, the 
Department’s witnesses appearing before us, 
to explain why, under these same statutes I 
have mentioned, the export of logs from na- 
tional forest lands in Alaska was prohibited 
unless the Secretary finds logs are in surplus, 
but in the States of Oregon and Washington, 
the export of logs from national forest lands 
was possible unless the Secretary finds that 
local need restricted it. 

During Mr. Cliff’s testimony, he put in the 
record an opinion of the Solicitor of your 
Department, entitled Opinion of the General 
Counsel No. 126, dated December 31, 1964, in 
support of the proposition that under the 
1926 Act, the Secretary had no power to re- 
strict logs from exports from national forest 
lands other than Alaska except upon a find- 
ing by the Secretary that such export would 
be harmful to the local economy in its use 
of such logs for purely domestic purposes, 
such as fenceposts, firewood, and other 
equally noncommercial uses. 

I have lately become aware that the opin- 
ion Mr. Cliff placed in the record on this 
point, and on which he and the Department 
have relied in the action you have just taken, 
is apparently inconsistent with an earlier 
opinion, rendered in 1950, by the legal staff 
of your Department, concerning the same Act 
of the Congress of 1926. That opinion was 
written in connection with hearings on news- 
print monopoly conducted by a Subcommit- 
tee of the House, chaired by Mr. Celler of 
New York. 

It is my judgment that the opinion of 1950 
more correctly states the law governing your 
Department respecting the export of logs 
from national forest lands wherever located 
than does the 1964 opinion. 

I think the 1950 opinion of your Depart- 
ment’s General Counsel justifying restric- 
tion of the exportation of logs from Alaska 
should be recognized as being equally ap- 
plicable to the restricting of the exporting 
of logs from the national forests in Oregon 
and Washington or anywhere else. 

If I am correct in this conclusion, as I 
believe I am, there is still the matter of con- 
flict between these two opinions, which 
should now be resolved by the General 
Counsel of your Department. 

Therefore, I would appreciate it very much 
if you would request your General Counsel 
to prepare a memorandum of opinion on the 
points which I raise in this letter so that 
I can sit down with you and your General 
Counsel in a conference at an early date and 
see if we can reach a common understanding 
as to the application of the 1926 law to this 
log export problem. 

As a help to your General Counsel in the 
preparation of his memorandum, I wish to 
repeat that I am concerned about the follow- 

points: 

Could the Congress have intended in the 
statutes it passed that two opposite con- 
cepts or purposes for protection of national 
forest timber should exist under the law; 
namely, one in Alaska and another in Oregon 
and Washington or elsewhere? 

Was it the intent of Congress in Alaska, for 
example, with its relatively undeveloped tim- 
ber industry, to provide a complete protec- 
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tion from the exporting of logs, except when 
the Secretary found that the logs were in 
surplus, but to provide no protection against 
the exportation of logs in the Pacific North- 
west with its great reliance on national for- 
est timber until the Secretary took action to 
prevent it? 

It is my interpretation of the law on the 
books that it was the intent of Congress to 
give to the Secretary of Agriculture the same 
power and duty to apply the same standards 
over all national forests, whether they are 
in Alaska, Oregon, Washington or elsewhere, 
in respect to restricting the exportation of 
logs. 

To me, the law is clear that it shows Con- 
gressional intent to limit the exportation of 
logs everywhere unless the Secretary finds 
that logs are in surplus. 

In recent conferences with lumbermen in 
my State, I find that they are confused and 
concerned about what they consider to be 
conflicts in interpretation of the legislative 
intent of the 1926 Act. Some of them argue 
that your order of April 16, 1968, reflects 
that conflict, and unless it is clarified, pro- 
vides the industry with only temporary 
respite from log exportation in a few of the 
national forests. 

Their legal counsel point out that the prob- 
lem lies in the different constructions your 
legal department has given to the 1926 stat- 
ute, as set forth in the General Counsel’s 
memorandum opinion of 1950, in contrast 
with the General Counsel’s memorandum 
opinion of 1964. 

My concern at this time is to obtain from 
your legal department the clarification of 
its interpretation of the meaning of the 1926 
statute in relationship to the Department's 
legal opinions of 1950 and 1964. 

I think it is very important that a common 
understanding be reached, if possible, be- 
tween the Department and the industry over 
the questions which I have raised in this 
letter. I think it is highly desirable that after 
your General Counsel has had an oppor- 
tunity to prepare a memorandum on the 
points I have raised, I sit down with you and 
your General Counsel for a conference about 
these points. 

With kindest personal regards, 

Cordially, 
WAYNE Morse. 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
OFFICE OF THE GENERAL COUNSEL, 
Washington, D.C. 
Subject: Reply to the questions submitted 
by Senator Morse of Oregon relative to the 

Secretary’s authority to sell timber—From 

the national forests—For export. 
To: The Secretary. 

A “determination” was signed by the Sec- 
retary on April 16, 1968, concerning the pri- 
mary processing of timber from the national 
forests of the Pacific Northwest. The Secre- 
tary’s “determination” is the subject of a 
letter dated May 7 from Senator Morse of 
Oregon addressed to the Secretary. It is said 
by Senator Morse that the Secretary’s de- 
termination” is based—according to Senator 
Morse’s understanding—on the Act of June 4, 
1897 (16 U.S.C. § 476), but it is suggested by 
Senator Morse that the Act of April 12, 1926 
(16 U.S.C. § 616), “would have provided a 
sounder and more consistent legal basis for 
any order restricting the exportation of logs 
from the national forests.” Senator Morse re- 
fers in his letter to the Department’s action 
in providing that “[t]imber cut from the 
national forests in Alaska may not be ex- 
ported from Alaska in the form of logs, cord- 
wood, bolts, or other similar products neces- 
sitating primary manufacture elsewhere 
without prior consent” of the administrative 
agency (36 CFR § 221.3(c)). The opinion is 
expressed by Senator Morse that the Depart- 
ment has not been consistent in its inter- 
pretation and application of the relevant 
Congressional enactments, 

It is necessary, in view of Senator Morse’s 
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letter, (1) refer briefly to the Secretary’s 
“determination” of April 16, 1968, concerning 
the primary processing of timber from the 
national forests of the Pacific Northwest, (2) 
to review briefly our Department's authority, 
under the relevant Congressional measures, 
to sell timber from the national forests, (3) 
to consider briefly our Department’s interpre- 
tations and applications of those statutory 
provisions, and (4) to respond appropriately 
to the questions submitted by Senator Morse 
for discussion at a conference between him 
and the Secretary. 

First. “One of the p "—as recited 
in the determination“ — for which the Na- 
tional Forests in the Western States were 
established is ‘to furnish a continuous supply 
of timber for the use and necessities of citi- 
zens of the United States’ (30 Stat. 34, 35, 36, 
as amended; 16 U.S.C. 475).” In order to ful- 
fill that purpose it is necessary, according 
to the “determination,” that “there be a 
viable, domestic wood-using industry,” and 
this industry “should comprise an array 
of wood manufacturing plants ranging in 
size from small operations to large integrated 
ones. * * * To maintain its viability, it is 
essential for the domestic wood-using indus- 
try to maintain capability for primary man- 
ufacturing.” The Secretary’s “determination” 
states, inter alia, that: 

“A market situation has developed in the 
Pacific Northwest under which an increasing 
proportion of the National Forest timber is 
becoming unavailable for domestic primary 
manufacture. If there is no change, this 
situation threatens the continued existence 
of numerous wood-processing plants that are 
wholly or partially dependent upon manufac- 
turing logs originating on National Forest 
lands. The industry is capable of processing 
most of the sustained yield cut of the Na- 
tional Forests into products needed by citi- 
zens of the United States, and it is contrary 
to the public interest for the existence of 
this industry to be eroded away through loss 
of available raw material. 

“Consequently, I hereby determine that 
there now exists in the Pacific Northwest a 
situation requiring immediate action on my 
part. Accordingly, until July 1, 1969, timber 
offerings in western Washington and west- 
ern Oregon, as well as in selected areas east 
of the cascade Divide which are closely re- 
lated to the western areas, shall specify, with 
appropriate exceptions, that such timber be 
given primary manufacture in the United 
States. 

J am instructing the Chief of the Forest 
Service to take the steps necessary to imple- 
ment this determination. These instructions 
are to provide that timber cut from the Na- 
tional Forests in the affected area receive pri- 
mary manufacture in the United States, ex- 
cept for Port-Orford cedar and certain other 
exceptions noted in my instructions, and ex- 
cept for a general volume that may be avail- 
able for other disposition at the discretion 
of the timber purchaser. 

“I hereby determine that the general vol- 
ume to be available for other disposition 
from the National Forest land in the affected 
area is to be at the annual rate of 290 
million board feet, subject to review prior to 
July 1, 1969. 

“Instructions are to be promulgated by 
the Chief of the Forest Service to provide 
for periodic redetermination of the neces- 
sity to continue the program, and a control 
system which will assure that an adequate 
proportion of the annual timber offerings will 
be for domestic primary manufacturing.” 

Second. The Congress has provided that a 
basic purpose for establishing a national for- 
est is “to furnish a continuous supply of 
timber for the use and necessities of the 
citizens of the United States * * *” (Act 
of June 4, 1897, 30 Stat 34, as amended, 16 
U.S.C. § 475). The Secretary is authorized, 
in certain circumstances, to sell timber “to be 
used in the State or Territory in which such 
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timber reservation may be situated * * but 
not for therefrom” (Act of June 4, 
1897, 30 Stat. 35, 16 U.S.C, § 476). There are, 
however, two sections in Title 16, United 
States Code, which provide for the sale of 
timber for exportation from the State or Ter- 
ritory in which the timber is grown. Those 
statutory provisions are in 16 U.S.C. §§ 491 
and 616, All three of the relevant statutory 
provisions are graphically shown as follows: 

The Act of June 4, 1897, as amended, pro- 
vides that: “For the purpose of preserving 
the living and growing timber and promoting 
the younger growth on national forests, the 
Secretary of Agriculture * * * may cause to 
be designated and appraised so much of the 
dead, matured, and large growth of trees 
* * * as may be compatible with the utili- 
zation of the forests thereon, and may sell 
the same * * * in such quantities to each 
purchaser as he shall prescribe, to be used in 
the State or Territory in which such timber 
reservation may be situated * * * but not 
for export therefrom.” 30 Stat. 11, 35, as 
amended, 16 U.S.C. § 476. 

The Act of April 12, 1926, provides that: 
“Timber lawfully cut on any national forest, 
or on the public lands in Alaska, may be 
exported from the State or Territory where 
grown if, in the judgment of the Secretary 
of the Department administering the na- 
tional forest, or the public lands in Alaska, 
the supply of timber for local use will not be 
endangered thereby, and the respective Sec- 
retaries concerned are authorized to issue 
rules and regulations to carry out the pur- 
poses of this section.” 44 Stat. 242, 16 U.S.C. 
§ 616. 

The Appropriation Act of May 11, 1926, 
provides that: “(T]he Secretary of Agricul- 
ture may, in his discretion, permit timber 
and other forest products cut or removed 
from the national forests to be exported 
from the State or Territory in which said for- 
ests are respectively situated.” 44 Stat. 499, 
512, 16 U.S.C. § 491. 

The provisions in 16 U.S.C. § 491, supra, 
were a part of the Act of May 11, 1926, “mak- 
ing appropriations for the Department of 
Agirculture for the fiscal year ending June 
30,1927 * .“ 44 Stat. 499, 512. The annual 
appropriations act from 1917 to 1926 con- 
tained the language ipsissimis verbis which 
is in 16 U.S.C. § 491, and the annual ap- 
propriation acts from 1905 to 1917 contained 
subject to an exception the language which 
is in 16 U.S.C. § 4914 Congress recognized, 
therefore, over a long period of time that in 
an appropriation act this authorization to 
the Secretary expired at the end of the year 
for which the appropriation was made.? In 
view of this weighty and compelling circum- 
stance, it seems that the authorization to the 


See, e.g., the Act of March 4, 1917, 39 
Stat. 1134, 1145; the Act of May 11, 1922, 42 
Stat. 507, 519; the Act of February 26, 1923, 
42 Stat. 1289, 1302; the Act of June 5, 1924, 
43 Stat, 432, 443-444; the Act of February 10, 
1925, 43 Stat. 822, 833-834. The language in 
the Act of March 3, 1905, 33 Stat. 861, 873, is 
as follows: “* * * the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture may, in his discretion, permit timber and 
other forest products cut or removed from 
the forest reserves of the United States, ex- 
cept the Black Hills Forest Reserve in South 
Dakota and the Forest Reserves in Idaho, 
to be exported from the State, Territory, 
or the District of Alaska, in which the re- 
serves are respectively situated.” In the Act 
of May 23, 1908, 35 Stat. 251, 259, the excep- 
tion” was limited to the Black Hills National 
Forest in South Dakota. See also, the Act of 
March 4, 1909, 35 Stat. 1039, 1047-1048. 

2“{S]ubsequent legislation may be con- 
sidered to assist in the interpretation of prior 
legislation upon the same subject.” Tiger v. 
Western Investment Co., 221 U.S. 286, 309; 
Great Northern Ry. Co. v. United States, 315 
U.S; 262, 277. See also, Stockdale v. Insurance 
Companies, 20 Wall. 323, 331-332. Here, as in 
Alexander v. Alexandria, 5 Cranch 1, 7-8, “a 
subsequent act [of the legislature] on the 
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Secretary—relative to permitting, in his dis- 
cretion, “timber and other forest products 
cut or removed from the national forests to 
be exported from the State or Territory in 
which said forests are respectively sit- 
uated”—in the Act of May 11, 1926, making 
appropriations for the Department of Agri- 
culture, expired at the end of that fiscal pe- 
riod. Here, as in Stephen v. United States, 
319 U.S. 423, 426, the fact that the language 
in the Act of May 11, 1926, making appro- 
priations for the Department, has “lingered 
on in the successive editions of the United 
States Code is immaterial” since the Code 
merely “establishes ‘prima facie’ the laws of 
the United States,” and “cannot prevail over 
the Statutes at Large.“ 

The Act of April 12, 1926 (44 Stat. 242, 16 
U.S.C. § 616), supra, constitutes “permanent 
legislation” in lieu of the authorization in 
annual appropriation acts. It was explained 
in the consideration of this measure in Con- 
gress that the purpose of this bill It. e., H.R. 
6261], so far as timber from national forests 
is concerned, is simply to give a permanent 
legal standing to a practice that has been 
carried on for a great many years through 
legislation on [sic] the appropriation bills 
and therefore subject to points of order 
[italic supplied].” 67 Cong. Rec. 4013. “In 
1897 the law [f.e., the Act of June 4, 1897, 
16 U.S.C. § 476] provided that timber might 
be cut on national forests for use and 
sale within the State or Territory in which 
the national forests exist; but, of 
course, * * * you know that no lumber con- 
cern * * * can carry on successfully and 
supply only the local trade in the one State 
in which a national forest exists. Therefore 
in the appropriation bills for a great many 
years there was legislation which did allow 
the exporting of timber to outside of the 
State in which the timber was cut. In 1924, 
however, a point of order was made on that 
provision, and sustained, This puts lumber 
concerns, dealing legitimately in national 
forest timber, in a position of uncertainty, 
and from a business angle it is desirable that 
there be passed a permanent law which will 
allow necessary export business to continue 
[italic supplied].” Ibid. 

Additional legislative history relative to the 
Act of April 12, 1926 (44 Stat. 242, 16 U.S.C, 
§ 616), underscores the fact that Congress 
intended for it to be permanent legislation 
in lieu of the Secretary's authority under 
annual appropriation acts. As shown in 
House Rept. No. 208, 69th Cong., Ist Sess., 
with respect to H.R. 6261—subsequently en- 
acted as the Act of April 12, 1926—it was 
made clear by the Secretary of Agriculture in 
his letter of January 20, 1926, to the Chair- 
man of the House Committee on the Public 
Lands that our Department “believes that 
permanent legislation * * * is very desirable 
and necessary as a safeguard to the business 
enterprises based on the logging of national- 


same subject affords complete demonstra- 
tion of the legislative sense of its own [prior] 
language,” and “is a direction to courts in 
expounding the provisions of the law.” 

Congress can amend substantive legisla- 
tion by provisions in an appropriation act 
(United States v. Dickerson, 310 U.S. 554, 555; 
National Labor Rel. Bd. v. Thompson Prod- 
ucts, 141 F. 2d 794, 797 (C.A. 9)), but an 
intention by Congress to alter basic legisla- 
tion by a provision in an appropriation act 
is not to be presumed “unless it is expressed 
in the most clear and positive terms, and 
where the language admits of no other rea- 
sonable interpretation” (Minis v. United 
States, 15 Pet. 423, 445; United States v. 
Vulte, 233 U.S. 509, 514-515). See also, Cella 
v. United States, 208 F. 2d 783, 790 (C.A. 7), 
certiorari denied, 347 U.S. 1016. 

See also, 1 U.S.C. § 204(a); United States 
v. Weldon, 377 U.S. 95, 98, fn. 4; Royer’s, Inc. 
v. United States, 265 F. 2d 615, 618 (C.A. 3); 
Murrell.v. Western Union Tel. Co., 160 F. 2d 
787, 788 (C.A. 5). 
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forest timber,” and that this Department 
favors the enactment of H.R. 6261 which 
would constitute permanent legislation“ in 
lieu of the authority previously set forth in 
annual appropriation acts. In the Secretary's 
report of January 20, 1926, to the Chairman 
of the Senate Committee on Public Lands 
and Surveys it is explained that H.R. 6261, if 
enacted, would constitute “permanent legis- 
lation” and “would make unnecessary the 
provision carried in the annual appropria- 
tion bills for the work of this Department 
during the last 20 years * *.” Sen. Rept. 
No. 419, 49th Cong., Ist Sess. The Secretary's 
letter also explained the unsatisfactory situ- 
ation which prevails under the authorization 
in an annual appropriation act, and the be- 
lief is expressed that “permanent legisla- 
tion” should be enacted as provided in H.R. 
6261. Ibid. 

The “purpose of Congress is a dominant 
factor in determining [statutory] meaning,” 5 
and it is plainly the Congressional p 
for the Act of April 12, 1926 (16 U.S.C. § 616), 
to constitute “permanent legislation” in lieu 
of the authorization to the Secretary in an- 
nual appropriation acts. The intention of 
Congress is the primary consideration in 
statutory interpretation,“ The Supreme 
Court has said that a “statute cannot be di- 
vorced from the circumstances existing at 
the time it was passed, and from the evil 
which Congress sought to correct and pre- 
vent.” * The relevant circumstances existing 
at the time of the enactment of the Act of 
April 12, 1926, and the situation to be cor- 
rected thereby are plainly shown, and in all 
respects support the view that the Act of 
April 12, 1926, is permanent legislation which 
is designed by Congress to make unnecessary 
the authorization in the annual appropria- 
tion acts.“ 

In view of the foregoing, the relevant 
statutory provisions are the Act of June 4, 
1897, as amended (16 U.S.C. § 476), and the 
Act of April 12, 1926 (16 U.S.C. § 616). The 
former statutory measure provides that, in 
certain circumstances, the Secretary may sell 
timber—on national forests—‘but not for 
export.“ The latter legislative enactment pro- 
vides that timber “lawfully cut on any na- 
tional forest, or on the public lands in 
Alaska, may be exported from the State or 
Territory where grown if, in the judgment 
of the Secretary, * * * the supply of timber 
for local use will not be endangered there- 
byt e e» 


United States v. Congress of Ind. Org. 
335 U.S. 106, 112-113. 

See, e.g., United States v. Hutcheson, 312 
U.S. 219, 235. 

United States v. Champlin Rjg. Co., 341 
U.S. 290, 297. 

8 To be sure, the Act of May 11, 1926 (44 
Stat. 512), making appropriations for the 
Department of Agriculture, contains the au- 
thorization which appeared in the previous 
appropriation acts. But, at most, it was ef- 
fective for only that fiscal period. The Act 
of May 11, 1926, did not repeal the perma- 
nent legislation of April 12, 1926. Repeals 
by implication are not favored (Silver v. 
New York Stock Exchange, 373 U.S. 341, 357), 
and for a repeal to be implied there “must be 
‘a positive repugnancy between the provi- 
sions of the new law, and those of the old; 
and even then the old law is repealed by im- 
plication only pro tanto to the extent of the 
repugnancy.’” Wood v. United States, 16 
Pet. 342, 362-363; United States v. Borden 
Co., 308 U.S. 188, 198-199. See also, Posados v. 
National City Bank, 296 U.S. 497, 504; United 
States v. Burroughs, 289 U.S. 159, 164. In any 
event, the permanent legislation of April 12, 
1926, sets forth specifically the criterion to 
govern whether timber may be exported from 
the State or Territory where grown, and the 
Supreme Court has held that a specific legis- 
lative measure prevails over the general 
“without regard to priority of enactment” 
(Bulova Watch Co. v. United States, 365 U.S. 
753, 758). 
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The provisions in 16 U.S.C. § 476 apply with 
respect to “national forests” wherever sit- 
uated. The statute does not differentiate 
between a national forest in one State and 
a national forest in another State. Congress 
has provided in this statutory enactment 
that “[fJor the purpose of preserving the 
living and growing timber and promoting the 
younger growth on national forests, the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, under such rules and 
regulations as he shall prescribe, may cause 
to be designated and appraised so much of 
the dead, matured, or large growth of trees 
found upon such national forests as may 
be compatible with the utilization of the 
forests thereon, and may sell the same for 
not less than the appraised value in such 
quantities to each purchaser as he shall pre- 
scribe, to be used in the State or Territory 
in which such timber reservation may be 
situated, respectively, but not for export 
therefrom * * *.” 16 U.S.C. § 476. The terms 
of the statute are for application, from time 
to time, by the Secretary to the variable cir- 
cumstances with respect to the timber on 
the national forests. 

The Act of April 12, 1926 (16 U.S.C. § 616), 
applies with respect to “any national forest” 
or “the public lands in Alaska.” The statute 
does not differentiate, by its terms, between 
a national forest in one State and a national 
forest in another State. To be sure, the stat- 
ute refers to the “public lands in Alaska,” 
but the timber on the “public lands in 
Alaska” is subject to the same statutory 
terms as the timber on “any national forest.” 
The statute provides that “[{t]imber law- 
fully cut on any national forest, or on the 
public lands in Alaska, may be exported 
from the State or Territory where grown if, 
in the judgment of the Secretary of the 
department administering the national for- 
ests, or the public lands in Alaska, the supply 
of timber for local use will not be endan- 
gered thereby, and the respective Secretaries 
concerned are authorized to issue rules and 
regulations to carry out the purposes of this 
section.” 16 U.S.C, §616.° Timber may, in 
these circumstances, be exported from the 
State or Territory where grown “if, in the 
judgment of the Secretary * * *, the supply 
of timber for local use will not be endan- 
gered thereby * * (16 U.S.C. § 616). The 
word “if,” in the statutory language, im- 
ports a condition or limitation.° Since the 
statutory terms are to be applied to the 
factual circumstances, from time to time, 
this is a familiar example of legislative dele- 
gation of authority to an administrative 
official. The statute plainly states the stand- 
ard to govern the Secretary in the exercise of 
this authority. 

Third. The Secretary's determination“ of 
April 16, 1968, is, of course, an interpreta- 
tion and application of the statutory au- 
thority to sell timber on the national forests. 
The “determination” is, by its terms, limited 
to the area in which the factual circum- 
stances make administrative action neces- 
sary in order to fulfill the statutory purpose, 
viz., “to furnish a continuous supply of tim- 
ber for the use and necessities of citizens of 
the United States” (16 U.S.C. § 475). The 
Secretary’s “determination” relates only to 
timber in western Washington and western 
Oregon, as well as in selected areas east 
of the cascade Divide which are closely re- 
lated to the western areas. This timber, ac- 
cording to the “determination,” must “be 


The admission of Alaska into the Union 
was accomplished on January 3, 1959, upon 
the issuance of Proclamation No. 3269, 24 
F.R. 81, 73 Stat. c16, as required by §§ 1 and 
8(c) of Public Law 85-508, 72 Stat. 339. 

1 See, e.g., Webster's Third New Interna- 
tional Dictionary (1964 ed.), p. 1124; Stevens 
v. Tillamook County, 128 Oregon 339, 273 P. 
716, 718; Baum v. Rainbow Mining, Milling & 
Smelting Co., 42 Oregon 453, 71 P. 538, 541. 
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given primary manufacture in the United 
States.” 

The authority to sell timber, under 16 
U.S.C. §476 or 16 U.S.C. § 616, is to be exer- 
cised within the metes and bounds of 16 
U.S.C § 475 which provides that the “public 
lands” and “national forests” shall be ad- 
ministered in accordance with the following 
provisions: “No national forest shall be es- 
tablished except to improve and protect the 
forest within the boundaries, or for the pur- 
pose of securing favorable conditions of 
water flows, and to furnish a continuous 
supply of timber for the use and necessities 
of citizens of the United States * * * [em- 
phasis supplied].” The Chief of the Forest 
Service is authorized in the Secretary's de- 
termination” to “take the steps necessary 
to implement this determination.” The plan 
for requiring the domestic primary manu- 
facturing of logs, pursuant to the “determi- 
nation,” defines the term “primary manu- 
facture in the United States” as follows: 
(1) converting logs, bolts, or other round- 
wood to (a) cants or squares that are 8 
inches or less in thickness, (b) smaller sawn 
products, (c) veneer, (d) pulp, or (e) chips; 
or (2) manufacturing a product for use 
without further processing, such as struc- 
tural timbers, piling, or poles within the 
United States or for use elsewhere under 
written approval by the Forest Service. The 
Secretary's determination“ of April 16, 1968, 
is in accord with the rules and regulations 
issued pursuant to 16 U.S.C. § 476. The rules 
and regulations provide that: 

“When necessary to promote better utili- 
zation of national forest timber or to facili- 
tate protection and management of the na- 
tional forests, a management plan may in- 
clude provisions for requirements of pur- 
chasers for processing the timber to at least 
a stated degree within the working circle, 
or within a stated area, and, when appro- 
priate, by machinery of a stated type; and 
agreements for cutting in accordance with 
the plan may so require.” 36 CFR § 221.3(b). 

It was concluded in the opinion of this 
office (Op. Gen. Coun. No, 126) on December 
31, 1964, that the Secretary has authority, 
under appropriate circumstances, to “require 
that timber cut and removed from the na- 
tional forest be processed to at least some 
degree in a particular place or area, provided 
such requirement reasonably relates to the 
furtherance of the purposes for which the 
national forests were created and to the pro- 
tection, management, and utilization of the 
timber thereon.” The General Counsel con- 
cluded in his opinion of December 31, 1964, 
that “the Secretary has authority to require 
that national forest timber be processed in a 
stated area or to a stated degree therein,” 
and that such administrative action is law- 
ful if it is adequately supported by a proper 
administrative determination that the action 
is necessary and desirable to the protection, 
management, and utilization of the national 
forests and their resources. 

In short, the Secretary’s “determination” 
of April 16, 1968, is an exercise of his au- 
thority to sell timber, subject to certain pri- 
mary manufacturing requirements, pursuant 
to 16 U.S.C. §§ 475, 476, and 616, and the 
rules and regulations in effect pursuant to 
16 U.S.C. § 476. Since the Secretary's deter- 
mination” of April 16, 1968, permits the ex- 
portation of timber, from the State where 
grown, for primary manufacture elsewhere 
in the United States and also permits the 
exportation of the timber after primary 


u Here, as in United States v. Grimaud, 220 
U.S. 506, 516, a case involving the Forest 
Service, “[i]n the nature of things it was 
impracticable for Congress to provide general 
regulations for these various and varying de- 
tails of management.” Hence, the adminis- 
trative agency was authorized by Congress 


to issue rules and regulations to effectuate’ 


the statutory goal. 
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manufacture,” there is manifestly implicit 
in the Secretary’s action the finding that 
the exportation of timber, as thus described, 
will not endanger the supply of timber for 
local use. Hence, in this respect, the ‘‘deter- 
mination” has its foundation in 16 U.S.C. 
§ 616. 

There remains for consideration the regu- 
lation in 36 CFR § 221.3(c) which provides 
that: 

“Unless prohibited by specific instructions 
from the Secretary of Agriculture, timber 
lawfully cut on any national forest, except 
the national forests in Alaska, may be ex- 
ported from the State where grown. Timber 
cut from the national forests in Alaska may 
not be exported from Alaska in the form of 
logs, cordwood, bolts, or other similar prod- 
ucts necessitating primary manufacture 
elsewhere without prior consent of the Re- 
gional Forester when the timber sale project 
involved is within his authorization to sell 
or the Chief, Forest Service, when a larger 
timber sale project is involved. In determin- 
ing whether consent will be given to the 
export of such products consideration will be 
given, among other things, to whether such 
export will (1) permit a more complete utili- 
zation of material on areas being logged pri- 
marily for products for local manufacture, 
(2) prevent loss or serious deterioration of 
logs unsalable locally because of an unfore- 
seen loss of market, (3) permit the salvage 
of timber damaged by wind, insects or fire, 
(4) bring into use a minor species of little 
importance to local industrial development, 
(5) provide material required to meet na- 
tional emergencies or to meet urgent and 


unusual needs of the Nation [emphasis 
supplied].” 
The regulation set forth in 36 CFR 


§ 221.3(c), relative to the exportation of 
timber from Alaska and other States, shows 
at the conclusion thereof “44 Stat, 242; 16 
U.S.C. 66,” but obviously the citation should 
be “44 Stat. 242; 16 U.S.C. 616,” and this 
correct citation is given at the end of this 
section in the Federal Register of Decem- 
ber 14, 1948 (13 F.R. 7711). This regulation 
constitutes a continuing administrative 
judgment—in the absence of instructions by 
the Secretary prohibiting export—that the 
export of timber from the State or Terri- 
tory where grown will not endanger the sup- 
ply for local use. Unlimited exports of tim- 
ber from Alaska which have undergone pri- 
mary manufacture are permitted. It would 
be inconsistent with 16 U.S.C. § 616 to per- 
mit timber harvested from a national forest 
in Alaska—whether or not it has undergone 
primary manufacture—to be exported from 
Alaska if the exportation would endanger the 
supply for local use. The regulation as to 
timber cut from the national forests in 
Alaska may be justified—in my opinion—on 
the same statutory considerations as sup- 
port the Secretary’s determination“ of 
April 16, 1968, concerning the primary pro- 
cessing of timber from the national forests 
of the Pacific Northwest. 

The statement prepared by the Forest 
Service with respect to the legal basis for 
the sale of timber in the national forests in 
Alaska is set forth as an attachment to the 
Secretary’s letter of July 24, 1950, to the 
Chairman of the House Judiciary Commit- 
tee. The legal basis there given states, inter 
alia, that the “prohibition against exports 
of national forest timber outside of the 
State or Territory in which the timber res- 
ervation is situated as provided in the Act of 
June 4, 1897 fie., 16 U.S.C. § 476], there- 
fore still remains in effect unless the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture uses the discretion 

ted him under 16 United States Code 
491 and 616 to permit such export.” The 


12 The “determination” contains exceptions 
permitting the export of certain quantities 
of timber and certain species of timber with- 
out primary manufacture, 
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rationale of the statement, as we under- 
stand it, is that the prohibition in the Act 
of June 4, 1897, against exports of national 
forest timber outside the State or Territory 
in which the timber was grown remains in 
effect unless the Secretary of Agriculture 
uses the discretion granted him under the 
appropriation act provision of May 11, 1926, 
and the Act of April 12, 1926, to permit such 
exports, and that such discretion has been 
used to permit the export of timber from 
Alaska that has undergone primary manu- 
facture but not to permit the export of 
timber requiring p manufacture 
outside of Alaska and that, consequently, 
the export of timber requiring primary 
manufacture is forbidden by the Act of June 
4, 1897. 

We do not concur in that rationale. As we 
have previously explained in this memoran- 
dum, we believe that the language in the 
annual appropriation act of May 11, 1926, is 
no longer in effect. Moreover, the Act of April 
12, 1926 (16 U.S.C. § 616), does not confer 
upon the Secretary the same discretionary 
right to permit timber and other forest 
products to be exported as was conferred 
upon him by the provision contained in the 
annual appropriation acts for 1927 and prior 
fiscal years. The Act of April 12, 1926 (16 
U.S.C. §616), provides an exception to the 
prohibition of exports in the Act of June 4, 
1897 (16 U.S.C. § 476), if the supply of tim- 
ber for local use will not be endangered. 
While such Act vests in the Secretary the 
authority to determine whether the exporta- 
tion of timber will endanger the supply for 
local use, we believe that the statute con- 
templates that the Secretary will make such 
determination where warranted by the facts 
and circumstances. The fact, however, that 
the Secretary has determined that the export 
of timber harvested from any national forest 
will not endanger the supply for local use 
and is thereby relieved from the prohibition 
in the Act of June 4, 1897 (16 U.S.C. § 476), 
against selling timber for export, in our view 
does not deprive him of the authority to 
require that timber be given primary manu- 
facture before being exported from Alaska 
where he determines such requirement is 
necessary to effectuate a statutory purpose 
for which the national forests have been 
established. 

Fourth, Senator Morse submitted the fol- 
lowing questions in his letter of May 7: 

1. “Could the Congress have intended in 
the statutes it passed that two opposite con- 
cepts or purposes for protection of national 
forest timber should exist under the law; 
namely, one in Alaska and another in Oregon 
and Washington or elsewhere?” 

2. “Was it the intent of Congress in Alaska, 
for example, with its relatively undeveloped 
timber industry, to provide a complete pro- 
tection from the exporting of logs, except 
when the Secretary found that the logs were 
in surplus, but to provide no protection 
against the exportation of logs in the Pacific 
Northwest with its great reliance on national 
forest timber until the Secretary took action 
to prevent it?” 

In answer to the questions by Senator 
Morse, it is our opinion that the statutory 
provisions in 16 U.S.C. §§ 475, 476, and 616 
apply uniformly without regard to whether 
the national forest is in one State or in 
another. The statutory criteria for the gov- 
ernance of the Secretary apply alike every- 
where. As we have explained in this memo- 
randum, the relevant law is the same for 
timber cut from a national forest in Oregon 
as it is for timber cut from a forest in Alaska 
or some other State. The facts may be vari- 
able, but the law is uniform. 

EDWARD M. SHULMAN, 
General Counsel. 
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DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA AIR 
POLLUTION ACT 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, in 
March 1967, the Subcommittee on Busi- 
ness and Commerce, of which I am chair- 
man, and the Subcommittee on Public 
Health, Education, Welfare, and Safety, 
of which the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Morse] is chairman, both being subcom- 
mittees of the Committee on the District 
of Columbia, held joint hearings on the 
air pollution problems of the National 
Capital area. The hearings brought into 
clear public attention the fact that this 
area is suffering from a severe air pol- 
lution problem. There was conclusive 
testimony, based on scientific measure- 
ments of air pollution in this area, that 
in recent years pollution has often 
reached and even exceeded levels known 
to produce adverse effects on human 
health. Photochemical smog from auto- 
mobile exhausts is a hazardous prob- 
lem in this area, in view of the fact that 
the District of Columbia, with 4,000 auto- 
mobiles per square mile, has the highest 
concentration of automobiles of any city 
in the Nation. Sulfur-oxide pollution, 
from low-grade coal and fuel oil, is a 
grave health hazard in the area. We 
learned that Washington air has a much 
higher sulfur dioxide content than the 
air to either Los Angeles or Detroit—two 
cities generally considered to have severe 
air pollution problems. 


AMERICAN POLICY TOWARD DIC- 
TATORSHIP IN GREECE 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, a recent 
issue of the Atlantic Monthly contains 
an article entitled “Democracy on Ice: 
A Study of American Policy Toward Dic- 
tatorship in Greece,” written by Eliza- 
beth Drew, which I believe will be of 
considerable interest to Senators. 

The article makes the point that in 
recent months our Government has ex- 
tended aid and comfort to a military 
junta that has suspended constitutional 
government and shows little desire for 
reviving it. Mrs. Drew states that the 
U.S. Government has continued to arm 
the juanta with all but the heaviest mili- 
tary equipment, and has been moving 
toward a resumption of more military 
aid and normal relations with a regime 
that has suspended constitutional gov- 
ernment and is showing no haste in put- 
ting it back, jailed thousands and tor- 
tured some, and even purged the mili- 
tary force which the United States had 
build up at great expense. 

Mrs. Drew’s report on what actually 
happened in Greece and in Washington 
before, during, and after the colonels’ 
coup is as deeply disturbing as it is 
fascinating. Particularly troubling is the 
evidence of the enormous influence 
which various middle-level bureaucrats 
have had in setting this country on what 
I believe to be a perilous course in its 
relations with Greece. 

It should be obvious to anyone who 
reads this article that our policy—or 
really, our lack of a policy—toward 
Greece has been seriously awry in recent 
years. It is now in danger of going 
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further awry, if the middle-level bu- 
reaucrats who are pushing for a full- 
scale resumption of military aid to the 
junta succeed in their aim. Such a step, 
in my judgment and in the judgment of 
other Members of Congress, would, I am 
sure, hammer another nail in the coffin 
of democracy in Greece. That result 
would be contrary not only to our ideals 
but to our national interest as well. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Democracy ON Ice: A STUDY OF AMERICAN 
POLICY TOWARD DICTATORSHIP IN GREECE 


(By Elizabeth B. Drew) 


(Nore.—Since Britain's withdrawal after 
World War II, the United States has been 
self-appointed guarantor of democratic gov- 
ernment and international security for 
Greece, but in recent months Washington 
has extended aid and comfort to a military 
junta that has suspended constitutional 
government and shows. little desire for re- 
viving it. How does such foreign policy get 
made? Is it consistent with the interests of 
the Greeks—or the Americans? The Atlan- 
tic’s Washington editor gives some discom- 
fiting answers in this deep analysis of the 
evolution of policy-making in the nation’s 
capital.) 

In March, 1947, President Truman sent to 
Congress a special message urging that the 
United States help Greece “to become a self- 
supporting and self-respecting democracy.” 
The “Truman Doctrine” was followed by the 
Marshall Plan and another collective ar- 
rangement to secure Europe against Com- 
munism, the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization, a partnership based on devotion 
to “the principles of democracy, individual 
liberty and the rule of law.” Twenty years 
and one month after Mr, Truman’s appeal 
for aid to Greece, a small group of colonels, 
using NATO arms and a NATO plan, over- 
threw the Greek parliamentary government. 
King Constantine protested to our ambas- 
sador that some “incredibly stupid, ultra- 
right-wing bastards” had “brought disaster 
to Greece.” Our ambassador cabled Wash- 
ington that it was “the rape of Greek 
democracy.” 

The U.S. government declined to denounce 
the coup, continued to arm the junta with 
all but the heaviest military equipment, and 
has been moving toward a resumption of 
more military aid and normal relations with 
a regime that has suspended constitutional 
government and is showing no haste in put- 
ting it back, jailed thousands and tortured 
some, and even purged the military force 
which the United States had built up at 
great expense. Leaving moral considerations 
aside, for morality is an elusive and perhaps 
even dangerous basis for foreign policy, it 
is worth examining our Greek policy in the 
terms in which the policy-makers defend 
it: that we have had no choice, that it is 
realistic, that it is in our interests, especially 
our interest in preserving NATO. It is also 
instructive to see how we got to this point. 

An objective statement of the history of 
the U.S. involvement in Greece inescapably 
has a ring of liberal paranoia. It is simply a 
fact, however, that from the time that the 
United States replaced Great Britain as, in 
effect, Greece’s protector after World War II, 
& highly visible and heavy U.S. presence—the 
embassy, the military, and the CIA cast its 
lot with Greek royalist-rightist-military cir- 
cles. We approved prime ministers, interfered 
in elections, and passed upon military pro- 
motions. The CIA considered Greece of spe- 
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cial importance for operations in the area, 
and in the post-war period it trained and 
controlled the Greek intelligence agency. 

The palace and the military were the in- 
struments for overcoming the Communist 
insurgency and general chaos that followed 
World War II. During the war, the resistance 
movement against the Nazi occupiers had 
been taken over by Communists; a full-scale 
civil war ensued after the invaders withdrew. 
An exhausted Great Britain was in no con- 
dition to restore order, so the United States, 
through the Truman Doctrine, moved to off- 
set the real possibility of a Communist take- 
over. The royal family, returned to its un- 
stable throne by a plebiscite after the war, 
was considered at the time, even by the sub- 
stantial numbers of anti-royalists in Greece, 
as important for restoring unity. There was 
no center to speak of at that point. The 
palace secured its power through alliances 
with the military, the highly protected busi- 
ness oligarchy, and rightist politicians. It saw 
to it that no prime minister became too in- 
dependent. The United States saw to it that 
whoever was prime minister viewed Greece's 
needs, particularly its need to arm for the 
cold war, as the United States did. The 
American ambassador hunted with the King; 
the embassy staff circulated with rightist 
politicians and businessmen; all were agreed 
that Greece must be protected from internal 
and external Communism; it all worked very 
well; it was all done in the name of de- 
mocracy. 

In the early 1960s, the growing centrist 
Center Union Party, headed by George Pa- 
pandreou, who charged the Karamanlis gov- 
ernment with protection of special interests 
and with failure to address Greece’s deep 
economic and social problems, did increas- 
ingly well at the polls. In 1963, Karamanlis 
became too independent for the royal fam- 
ily’s tastes, and he was eased out of office. 
Papandreou defeated Karamanlis in a 1963 
election, but with an insufficient plurality to 
form a government. He refused a coalition 
with the Communist-front party, and early 
in 1964 won office on his own with the high- 
est percentage in modern Greek history. Pa- 
pandreou installed his son, Andreas, as Min- 
ister to the Prime Minister, one of the most 
powerful government positions. From that 
point on, Andreas Papandreou became the 
focus of Greek political upheavals and Amer- 
ican participation in them. 

Andreas Papandreou was born and edu- 
cated in Greece, but while at the University 
of Athens during the 1930s, was imprisoned 
and exiled for participation in a left-wing 
student movement resisting the military 
dictatorship established by the royal family. 
For the next twenty years, he lived in the 
United States, married an American, and be- 
came an American citizen. He earned a Ph. D. 
in economics at Harvard, served in the U.S. 
Navy during World War II, was recognized 
as a distinguished economist through teach- 
ing at the University of Minnesota and head- 
ing the economics department at Berkeley, 
and was active in the campaigns of Hubert 
Humphrey and Adlai Stevenson. He returned 
to Greece to work on economic planning dur- 
ing the Karamanlis government, and then 
joined his father’s government. 

Brilliant, arrogant, charming, given to 
demagogy, and, particularly at the begin- 
ning, politically inept, Andreas Papandreou 
fought all his battles at once and thereby 
managed to antagonize concurrently the 
palace, the military, the conservative busi- 
ness circles, and the American establishment 
in Greece. He forced through a plan giving 
the Greek cabinet, rather than the CIA, di- 
rect control over the Greek intelligence 
agency. He called for social reform, for greater 
independence for Greece under NATO, for a 
reduction of palace dickering in military and 
political affairs. With the help of his Ameri- 
can economist friends, he drew up the first 
comprehensive economic plan for Greece, 
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and pushed a reform program similar to 
Western European social democratic pro- 
grams. He played to Greek popular opinion 
on Cyprus, and with his father rejected the 
American proposal for a division of the is- 
land, a stand for which top State Depart- 
ment officials never forgave them. Suspected 
as he was by both right and left of actually 
being an American CIA agent, resented as he 
was for entering Greek politics at the top 
after a twenty-year absence, Andreas Papan- 
dreou played hard on the nationalistic chords 
and refused to compromise with the ruling 
circles. In time, he became the most popular 
political figure in Greece. 

The response of the highly annoyed Amer- 
ican Embassy staff was to drop him. On the 
whole, the staff never established the same 
diplomatic or social rapport with the Center 
Union party that it had had with Karaman- 
lis’ party. When the coming political crisis 
developed, only the American charge 
d'affaires, Norbert Anchuetz, made it a point 
to keep in contact with Andreas P: ou, 
and that was done on the quiet, in the pri- 
vate homes of Americans living in Athens. 

Early in 1965, General George Grivas, the 
right-wing royalist commander of the Greek 
Army on Cyprus and rival of Archbishop 
Makarios, with whom Andreas had allied 
himself, reported to King Constantine that 
Andreas, a highly popular figure on Cyprus, 
had been plotting with some dissident troops 
there, who had formed a club called Aspida, 
to overthrow the government in a “Nasserite” 
coup. A few months after the sensational 
“Aspida plot” story broke, George Papan- 
dreou became locked in dispute with the 
King over Papandreou’s desire to fire his 
defense minister, who had been dealing with 
the King and Grivas against Andreas, and 
appoint himself to the post. Over that issue, 
the Papandreou government was ousted in 
July, 1965. There were serious riots, which 
proved to some of the American Embassy 
staff that Andreas was dangerous. 

The events of 1965 were the beginning of 
the end of Greek parliamentary democracy, 
and led directly to the current situation. In 
the confrontation between an unpopular 
royal family and popular political figures, 
American policy-makers were on the side of 
the palace. 

For the next several months, there was 
political chaos. The King dared not call elec- 
tions, for the Papandreous would have won. 
Anschuetz, now in charge of the embassy 
in the absence of a U.S. ambassador for sev- 
eral months, informed the King that the 
United States would not approve a dictator- 
ship, which the King was considering, but 
that it would go along with moves that were 
technically constitutional. Whether the 
King’s subsequent moves were or were not 
constitutional is subject to some debate. He 
made several attempts to establish a new 
government through the more palace-ori- 
ented minority of the Center Union party. 
His tactic was to stall for time, meanwhile 
working to destroy the Papandreous’ popu- 
larity. Despite our official neutrality. some 
of the embassy’s staff members helped him. 
Andreas, they had decided, was inimical to 
America’s interests, and his return to power 
should be forestalled. If this meant forestall- 
ing elections, so be it. They assumed that the 
Papandreous’ following was a passing phe- 
nomenon. American Embassy employees and 
military representatives circulated through 
Athens denouncing Andreas Papandreou. 
Americans were in the chambers of parlia- 
ment urging deputies to cooperate with the 
King’s attempt to form a rump government. 
Although Andreas Papandreou was not 
brought to trial for the Aspida plot, their 
position was that of course they couldn’t 
be sure, but, you know, where there's 
smoke . . One former American official who 
was in Athens at the time argues that we 
should have been using our extensive infu- 
ence “to prevent the subversion of constitu- 
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tional government. ... We were extremely 
influential,” he says. “But many people in 
Washington and the embassy and the mili- 
tary didn’t like Andreas, and were happy. 
It wasn’t just that we didn’t protest; we 
cheered. We didn’t look ahead one inch.” 

The State Department says that it was 
surprised by the coup of April 21, 1967, but 
the only surprise could have been that it was 
not the coup it was expecting. Elections had 
finally been scheduled for May, almost two 
years after the Papandreous were ousted, It 
was increasingly clear, however, that despite 
everyone’s efforts, the Center Union party, 
with Andreas Papandreou now at the zenith 
of his popularity, would win. The United 
States knew that if that happened, a group 
of generals, with the cooperation of the 
King, was planning to seize power. The 
CIA had suggested that in order to forestall 
the generals’ coup, it set to work to win the 
election for the right, or at least strengthen 
the right to the point where the Center 
Union could not win. (The form of CIA in- 
terference would be the usual in such cir- 
cumstances: money for publicity, for buy- 
ing off election officials, for stuffing ballot 
boxes, and so on.) 

Secretary of State Dean Rusk vetoed the 
suggestion for three reasons: it would be a 
messy business; it would place the United 
States squarely in opposition to a reform 
movement; and for what is known in gov- 
ernment circles as the “Bay of Pigs reason,” 
it was a shaky proposition in which the CIA 
could not guarantee the outcome. Which rea- 
son weighed most heavily in the decision is 
not clear. And so we waited for the inevi- 
table. The American ambassador, Phillips Tal- 
bot, in several conversations with the King 
indicated that the United States hoped that 
Greece would not be taken over by a military 
junta, and that if the King did feel that he 
must suspend the constitution, he wouldn't 
do it for very long. We hoped, it was sug- 
gested—indirectly, of course, for one must be 
delicate in talking to a monarch about his 
plans for a coup—that he would be just as 
constitutional about it as he could. But, as 
one official in Washington puts it, “We were 
ready for the generals.” 

Exactly why the colonels stole the coup 
from the generals is not known. It may be 
that they feared that the King, who after 
all had been contemplating his coup for 
some time, was temporizing once again. It 
may be that they knew how the Americans 
felt about the Papandreous, and believed 
that since the United States was at least 
implicitly concurring in the King’s coup, it 
would not object to this change of personnel. 
It may have come from their own frustra- 
tions within the ranks, for these were “coun- 
try boys” from the lower middle class who 
were never going to rise to the military top. 
Colonel Papadopoulos, the leader of the coup, 
at one point the contact man between the 
CIA and Greek intelligence, had a contro- 
versial reputation as a fanatic Communist- 
hunter. Their reasons may simply have been 
what they said they were: their desires to 
“purify” Greece politically and morally and 
to save it from Communism. It is their literal 
carrying out of this program which has given 
the junta its comic-opera overtones: the 
banishment of beards and miniskirts, the 
forbidding of the playing of music of sus- 
pected Communists. And also its omnious 
ones: the widespread arrests, continuing on 
a smaller scale today, the apparent resort to 
torture, the prohibition of gatherings of 
more than five persons, and so on. 

In any event, on April 21, a triumvirate of 
relatively low ranking officers—Colonel Papa- 
dopoulos, Brigadier Patakos, and Colonel 
Makarezos—took from the drawer the Pro- 
metheus Plan,” a NATO contingency plan for 
a military coup in the event of a Communist 
take-over, rolled out the NATO tanks, and 
seized Greece. 
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As it happened, they didn't have very 
much of it at first. The Navy, the Air Force, 
and the Army in the north, which outnum- 
bered the southern army ten to one, were 
not with them. Therefore, what happened 
in the early hours of the coup made the dif- 
ference. Since the colonels acted in the 
King’s name, there was some confusion in 
Athens and in Washington at first as to just 
whose coup this was. Then, when Talbot 
made his way to the palace, he found that 
King Constantine was quite beside himself. 
Condemning the “incredibly stupid, ultra- 
right-wing bastards” who has stolen his coup, 
he asked if the United States might send 
marines to help him and the generals regain 
control, and requested that we try to con- 
vince the junta to take his orders, and that 
we land Sixth Fleet helicopters to evacuate 
his family if necessary. Talbot, by this time 
identifying our fortunes with those of the 
King, was deeply upset and sent his cable 
decrying “the rape of Greek democracy.” 

Sending the marines was never seriously 
considered. The Sixth Fleet cruised closer to 
the Greek shore, in case evacuation of Ameri- 
cans and the royal family became necessary, 
as it did not. The real issues in Washington 
in the immediate aftermath of the coup were 
the usual ones in such a situation—that is, 
a coup from the right, not the left; how soon 
and how strongly does the United States 
react, in terms of denouncing the action, 
suspending diplomatic contacts, and ter- 
minating economic and military assistance? 
A quick, strong, negative reaction on the part 
of the United States might have various levels 
of effects: at most, it might unhorse a new, 
if shaky, junta; in between, it can give us a 
strong bargaining position with a new gov- 
ernment; at the least, it keeps the United 
States from being identified from the outset 
with a new regime of doubtful capacities 
and intentions. 

Thus, when there was a military coup in 
Peru in 1962, the United States denounced 
it and removed the ambassador and sus- 
pended the aid programs until the junta set 
a date for elections and guaranteed a return 
to civil government; in 1964, there was a free 
election. Our language can be quite strong. 
In 1963, Secretary Rusk responded to right- 
wing coups in the Dominican Republic and 
Honduras: the United States views the 
situation “with utmost gravity... . Under 
existing conditions. . . there is no oppor- 
tunity for effective collaboration ... or for 
normalization of diplomatic relations. We 
have stopped all economic and military aid 
to these countries. 

Ambassador Talbot pleaded with Wash- 
ington for an early, very strong statement 
denouncing the Greek coup. His request was 
not granted. The explanation of this and 
everything that has followed lies essentially 
in who were the policy-makers in Washing- 
ton, and how they were doing it. 

Lucius D. Battle, the Assistant Secretary 
of State for Near Eastern and South Asian 
Affairs, an able diplomat who had served in 
various State Department posts during three 
Administrations, most recently as Ambas- 
sador to the United Arab Republic, had been 
installed in his new job for only six days 
when the colonels struck. He was essen- 
tially unfamiliar with the Greek situation, 
and he was and has remained deeply absorbed 
in other problems in the vast region of his 
responsibility. In his first days in office, 
a crisis in Yemen was budding, and the 
events which led to the June war in the 
Middle East were in train. 

Battle, therefore, had to rely on his as- 
sistants: Stuart Rockwell, his deputy, and 
Daniel Brewster, director of Greek affairs, 
both career Foreign Service Officers. Rock- 
well’s predilection throughout has been for 
an accommodation with the colonels. Brew- 
ster came at the problem with decided views 
of his own. He is the Greek hand at the State 
Department, not simply because of his for- 
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mal position but also because he was born 
and educated in Greece, and served in Greece 
from 1947 through 1952, when the United 
States was establishing its ties there, and 
again from 1961 through most of 1965 when 
the embassy staff was deciding that the Pap- 
andreaous, particularly Andreas, would not 
do. As the Greek policy went up the line: 
Rockwell was inclined to agree; Battle was 
inclined to defer; and when the policy ques- 
tions went from the sixth floor of State to 
the seventh, Secretary Rusk and Undersecre- 
tary Nicholas Katzenbach were preoccupied 
with other matters. 

At the White House, in the National Secu- 
rity Council staff, Walt Rostow was as buried 
in Vietnam and other major crises as were 
the Secretary and Undersecretary. His staff 
was said to have had some reservations about 
Greek policy, but if so, they did not put up 
much fight. The only White House voice 
some State Department men recall hearing 
with any clarity was that of Mike Manatos, 
a presidential aide for congressional rela- 
tions who was relaying the concern of the 
liberal elements of the essentially conserva- 
tive Greek-American community. Recently, 
however, some Greek-American businessmen 
complained to the State Department about 
the junta’s treatment of business in Greece, 
and their complaints made an impression. 

The Pentagon’s overriding concern was 
that nothing disrupt the military prepared- 
ness of Greece under NATO, or the ongoing 
operations of the military assistance pro- 
gram. The decisive group was the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, whose traditional position has 
been that Greece is the “southern flank” of 
NATO, and it must be prepared at all times 
for an attack from Bulgaria. The Pentagon 
should not question the likelihood of an at- 
tack by the Bulgars, argue the Chiefs; it 
should be prepared for all eventualities; be- 
sides, who can read the mind of the Commu- 
nist enemy? To the extent that Greece is 
not prepared, the argument goes, if the Bul- 
gars do attack, the United States will have to 
make up the difference, so the more Greece 
is armed, the less likely it is that the United 
States would have to fight there. If, as the 
Greek junta did, a government dismisses 500 
of the NATO-trained officers and purges many 
of the troops, that is unfortunate, and we 
shall just have to start from there. 

There are some civilians in the Pentagon 
who question that Greece is a “flank” in 
classic military terms, and doubt Greece’s 
strategic importance to NATO. But, says 
one of the doubters, “That concept was here 
when we got here, and it will be here when 
we leave.” There is also some ambiguity as 
to whether the substantial Greek troops 
and weapons positioned in the Thracian 
plains in the north are poised against Bul- 
garia or against Turkey. The way in which 
the concept of Greece’s military importance 
to NATO has reinforced the junta has been 
deplored by, among others, such a conserva- 
tive as Mrs. Helen Vlachos, publisher of 
Greek newspapers and now in exile in Lon- 
don: “NATO is something we put our signa- 
ture on when we were free and which was 
to keep us free. At this moment NATO is 
protecting the junta.” The junta survives 
“entirely because of NATO power—NATO 
money, NATO weaponry, NATO jam in the 
morning, NATO suits, NATO everything you 
see.” 

And while the United States focuses on 
the “Southern flank,” other parts of NATO 
have fallen out with our Greek policy. Nor- 
way and Denmark have suspended diplo- 
matic relations with Greece; the German 
government has suspended military assist- 
ance; and the American policy is highly un- 
popular with the European social democratic 
parties, and with the prestigious Council of 
Europe. Some high-level civilians in the 
Pentagon have had some concern about the 
policy decisions regarding Greece. But these 
have tended to be the same men who were 
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offering strong objections within the gov- 
ernment to the escalation of the Vietnam 
War; with no prodding from the State De- 
portment to counter the military impetus 
of Greek policy, they fought other battles, 

The Defense Department’s consequent em- 
phasis on the primacy of NATO strategy in 
policy-making on Greece happened to suit 
the prevailing mood at State. For some time 
the central tension in our European policy, 
which does receive ongoing attention on the 
seventh floor, has been over whether NATO 
is outmoded, a bar to détente with Eastern 
Europe, and should slowly be dismantled, or 
whether NATO still represents a farsighted 
policy and our best hope for promoting Eu- 
ropean unity and therefore must be main- 
tained. At this point in time, with General 
de Gaulle shaking the NATO foundations, the 
latter viewpoint prevailed. 

Thus there were not great policy debates 
about Greece. The policy tended just to 
happen, on an ad hoe basis, according to 
routine bureaucratic procedure. From time to 
time, there came from outside the normal 
chain of command strong suggestions that 
the United States take a firmer line against 
the junta, but only rarely did these sugges- 
tions permeate the structure. Occasionally, 
an issue even came to the President's desk. 
When such issues concern countries not 
normally subject to presidential or seventh- 
floor attention, they tend to get settled, 
rather quickly, by a presumption in favor of 
the position of the Secretary of State. 

Responding to Talbot’s request for a 
strong denunciation of the coup, on April 
23 Brewster and Battle had drafted at least 
a mild one regretting the action The U.S. 
by tradition is opposed to the change of 
democratic government by force’—but Rusk 
ruled against its issuance. His arguments 
were that this might impair future relations 
the United States might wish to have with 
the new regime, and there were political 
prisoners whose safety was of some concern 
to us, If the United States tried to unseat 
the junta, went the prevailing thought in 
Washington, the result might be fighting in 
the streets between royalist and rebellious 
armed forces; moreover, the junta might be 
secure enough to prevail, and then where 
would the United States be? Instead, Wash- 
ington would work with the junta, trying to 
influence it to work with the King, to take 
steps to return to constitutional govern- 
ment, and to free the political prisoners. 
Therefore it would not be useful to suspend 
diplomatic relations. 

As for arms (substantial economic assist- 
ance to Greece had ended in 1962), a major 
consideration of the moment was that Con- 
gress was upset already over the extent and 
use—as in the Indo-Pakistani and Arab- 
Israeli fighting—of U.S. military assistance. 
There was some concern, on the other hand, 
that if military aid to Greece were stopped, 
it might be difficult to get it resumed. In a 
split decision, shipments of tanks and jets 
were stopped, but light arms, including rifles 
and bullets, jeeps and trucks, and spare 
parts—what is known in policy circles as 
“the rinky-dink stuff’—continued to flow. 
The issue of the small arms was argued; the 
argument that cutting them off would be 
more difficult than it was worth prevailed. 

“You end up dealing with what is in front 
of you,” said one of the policy-makers of the 
first week after the coup. 

So for seven days the United States kept 
its silence, and on April 28, Secretary Rusk 
issued a statement weaker still than the one 
Brewster and Battle had drafted. It did not 
deplore the coup, and it made no mention 
of military aid, not even that some of it was 
being suspended, because, explains one of- 
ficial, “It would have been interpreted as an 
anti-coup move.” “We have followed closely 
the situation in Greece since the military 
take-over there last Friday,” said Rusk's 
statement. “I am encouraged to see King 
Constantine . . has called for an early re- 
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turn to parliamentary government. We are 
now awaiting concrete evidence that the new 
Greek government will make every effort to 
re-establish democratic institutions. I 
am gratified that Greece will continue its 
strong support of NATO.” The colonels had 
wasted no time in pledging that. They 
showed less dispatch about satisfying the 
other wishes, 

The Secretary’s statement also noted that 
Colonel Papadopoulos had said that the po- 
litical prisoners rounded up during the coup 
would be set free “in a few days,” and that 
he trusted “this step will inded be taken.” 
Andreas Papandreou was in prison. The 
pressure mounted quickly by his American 
friends, men with access to the highest levels 
of government, to prevent his assassination 
and secure his release probably has no recent 
equal. John Kenneth Galbraith from Har- 
vard, Carl Kaysen from Princeton’s Institute 
for Advanced Studies, Walter Heller from 
the University of Minnesota, and others were 
calling the President, the Vice President, the 
Secretary of Defense, and the Secretary and 
Undersecretary of State. President Johnson 
commented that this was the one issue econ- 
omists were agreed upon. In his White House 
redoubt, Walt Rostow received more than 200 
letters from professors. This pressure was re- 
sponsible in some dergee for what restraint 
Washington displayed to the junta during 
the first days—the memoranda that went 
back and forth referred repeatedly to the 
fact that the academic community was up- 
set—and also for our more-than-usual con- 
cern for political prisoners, But, in the case 
of the prisoners, there was also the fact that 
the junta had rounded up and imprisoned 
several of the State Department officials’ old 
friends from the right. 

Perhaps it was his distaste for Andreas 
Papandreou, perhaps a weary reaction to the 
pressure from the academies, so many of 
them his tormentors on Vietnam, that led 
Dean Rusk to respond in effect to one do- 
mestic pleader for Papandreou that Andreas 
is no longer a professor of economics. He is 
now a politician, and it appears that he may 
have “a good deal to answer for.” 

Eight months after the coup, about one 
half of the some 6000 prisoners whom the 
junta had rounded up were released. Andreas 
Papandreou, who had been kept in solitary 
confinement all that time, was among them. 
Both the United States and the junta were 
interested in removing him from the Greek 
scene, and so he was released and allowed 
to leave the country. 

Since the coup, the policy questions have 
arisen in terms of more cooperation with 
the junta. The policy-makers don’t put it 
that way, of course, They point to Washing- 
ton’s “cool and correct” relations with the 
colonels, and our use of “carrots and sticks.” 
They also point out how cooperative the 
junta has been in serving our global needs. 

Two months after the coup, the June war 
broke out in the Middle East. The Greek gov- 
ernment permitted the United States over- 
flights, base rights, and blanket, rather than 
ship-by-ship, use of Crete’s landing facilities 
for the Sixth Fleet. Thousands of American 
evacuees were landed in Athens, a fact which 
every Foreign Service Officer whose family 
has been abroad in a crisis appreciates. (Just 
why they had to be taken to Athens, as op- 
posed to Rome or elsewhere, is not clear.) 

Moreover, during the Middle East crisis, 
for the first time a Soviet fleet appeared in 
the Eastern Mediterranean. To the Navy, this 
made our entrée to Greek ports all the more 
essential, so that our sailors could have their 
“R and R” (rest and rehabilitation). Places 
of respite were diminishing: Arab ports were 
out, Spain does not like us to land at Gi- 
braltar, Italy limits our landing rights, and 
Turkish ports do not suffice. Early this year, 
the Navy pressed for a port call at Athens by 
the U.SS. Franklin D. Roosevelt to re- 
establish the fact that we considered Greece 
a port of call. The visit turned into a friendly 
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shipboard gathering which included the 
Greek defense minister, Ambassador Talbot, 
and Colonel Papadopoulos. Cameramen re- 
corded the event, and the story was widely 
printed in Greek newspapers (under such 
headlines as “Warm Handshake in Front of 
Franklin Roosevelt,” and “Greece Believes in 
NATO”). The State Department says that it 
was all a matter of mixed signals somewhere 
along the way. 

In November, the junta again earned the 
State Department's gratitude. Turkey was 
about to invade Cyprus. The United States 
sent a special negotiator, Cyrus Vance, to 
cool the crisis and persuade both the Greeks 
and the Turks to withdraw some troops from 
the island (in the process, cementing the 
fact that the United States was dealing gov- 
ernment-to-government with the junta). 
Both sides agreed. The State Department 
likes to point to this act of statesmanship by 
the junta, and compare it to the “irresponsi- 
bility” of the Papandreous. Aside from the 
fact that one operated under martial law 
and the other under an open parliamentary 
system, it is also possible that the junta 
was motivated by the fact that if the Turks 
had invaded, the Greeks would have been 
overwhelmed. 

One of the grounds on which the United 
States explained its continuing relationship 
with the junta was the technical one that 
our diplomatic accreditation was to the 
King, and since the King dealt with the 
junta, so did we. Moreover, we were doing 
what we could to work things out between 
the two. Therefore, there was a problem 
when, on December 13, the King decided to 
overthrow the junta. The United States 
knew that he had been mulling the action 
for some time, but officials say that the King 
did not inform Talbot of his decision to move 
until that very day. At that point he asked 
for our help. Talbot relayed the request and 
indicated that he was giving some thought 
to going north with the King, our last hope 
for Greece. 

Within the U.S. government, the hope was 
that the King would succeed, and the bet- 
ting was that he would—most of the troops 
were in the north and had not been with the 
junta. The United States did not, however, 
want to be caught on the wrong side in case 
he failed. Help was refused, and Talbot 
stayed in Athens. As it turned out, Constan- 
tine’s coup may set some sort of record for 
incompetence, and within twenty-four hours 
he and his family were on their way to 
safety in Rome. (“I find it insulting,” one 
State Department official complained, “that 
the United States is accused of being asso- 
ciated with such a disorganized coup.“) 
When the King left the country, our basis 
for dealing with the regime had disappeared, 
and for a few weeks Washington suspended 
normal diplomatic contacts. But later, be- 
cause, it is said, the junta and the King were 
negotiating for the King’s return to Greece, 
we resumed our dealings—albeit “cool and 
correct”—with the colonels. 

“The purpose of our policy,” said one high 
State Department official, “has been to in- 
fluence these people to move in the direction 
of constitutional government, and it has 
had that effect.” Thus the policy-makers are 
quite pleased to point out that in March the 
junta issued a draft constitution. The offi- 
cials must have been counting on nobody’s 
reading it, however (“the lawyers are study- 
ing it,” was the reply of one whom I asked 
about it), for the draft constitution was a 
document straight out of Catch-22. The 
press is free and exercises a social mission, 
that entails obligations . . Confiscation is 
permitted . . . when it insults the Christian 
religion, insults the person of the King, the 
King’s parents, the Queen, the crown prince, 
their children and wives, insults the honor 
and reputation of individuals holding pub- 
lic office or having held public once. 
And so on. The constitution was to be freely 
discussed (“the people are writing the arti- 
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cles of the constitution”), under martial law. 
The expectation was that a revised version 
would be issued—there was no way for it to 
go but up—showing the regime’s receptivity 
to public opinion. A referendum on the con- 
stitution has been set for early September, 
but Colonel Papadopoulos has declined to 
set dates for the formation of political par- 
ties or for parliamentary elections. On the 
anniversary of the coup, one of the news- 
papers closest to the regime wrote that the 
fingers of one hand are not enough to count 
the number of years it needs to accomplish 
its aims.” 

The method by which the United States 
achieved this policy success is one that State 
Department policy-makers talk about quite 
a bit: the use of “carrots and sticks.” The fact 
is, however, that diplomats usually prefer 
offering carrots to wielding sticks. And so by 
July, 1967, the embassy, having adjusted, as 
embassies do, to the new circumstances, sug- 
gested a gradual resumption of the remain- 
ing military aid. Having continued diplomatic 
contacts, having continued to ship small 
arms, having done nothing to discourage pri- 
vate investment, the United States had made 
the remaining weapons—minesweepers, 
tanks, jets—the last symbol of our attitude 
of reserve toward the junta. Nevertheless, the 
question did not cause much debate within 
the government. The embassy suggestion was 
approved by the State Department in July 
and forwarded to the White House, President 
Johnson concurred, provided that private 
soundings indicated that Congress would not 
object. 

The soundings were not taken, however, as 
other planned soundings over the following 
year on resuming the aid were not, because 
each time they were about to take place, the 
junta made some particularly embarrassing 
move. For the anniversary of the coup, for 
instance, they put aged George Papandreou 
and Panayotis Kanellopoulos, the rightist 
prime minister at the time of the coup, under 
house arrest. (Around the State Department, 
this is seen as evidence of the colonels’ “poor 
sense of public relations,” as was the fact 
that only half of the political prisoners were 
released after eight months.) It was a bit 
awkward to push for increased arms aid 
under such circumstances, and it was impor- 
tant not to endanger further the entire con- 
troversial arms program by arousing Congress 
over Greece. 

Arms aid to the junta would be increased, 
however, as soon as the congressional thicket 
could be negotiated. One State Department 
Official explained (in the same interview) 
that this should be done because (a) this 
would be the way to nudge the junta toward 
a constitutional government and (b) the 
junta had no intention of stepping aside 
for some five years and we had better get 
along with them as best we could. The 
colonels have also passed along the word, 
persuasive to some of the policy-makers, that 
we had best help them further in order to 
offset the neutralist—the words ‘‘Nasserite” 
and “Gaullist” are used—inclinations of 
some of the younger officers associated with 
them. 

The major reason for the planned resump- 
tion of arms aid, however, lay in the com- 
parative strengths of the pressures brought 
to bear in Washington. The men who run 
the military assistance program were anxious 
to commit the remaining weapons for 
Greece which had been programmed for the 
past fiscal year, so that they could justify 
to Congress their requests for still more 
weapons for Greece—close to $70 million 
worth of them—over the next fiscal year. 
The arms resumption was also vigorously 
championed by the Joint Chiefs of Staff and 
by the CIA, anxious to retain its base in 
Greece. Battle was said to have developed 
some doubts, but when State is only doubt- 
ful and the Pentagon and the CIA are en- 
thusiastic, State loses, unless someone de- 
cides to take the fight to the White House. 
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The general view of those responsible for 
our Greek policy is that it has all worked 
out for the best. “They [the colonels] haven’t 
done too badly,” said one. “They’ye made 
some improvements on the Greek scene. 
They haye brought into the government a 
sense of austerity and welcome probity, I 
would say, Although they are inept economi- 
cally, they haven’t brought about disaster. 
They do lack important things, obviously. 
They lack constitutionality, legality, expe- 
rience, and a sense of public relations. But 
from their point of view, why should they 
step down?” Another suggested that the 
way to look at the situation was that order 
had been restored, Andreas Papandreou and 
the King, the two most exacerbating factors 
in Greek politics, were out of the country, 
and a constitution was on the way. 

Despite these ideal circumstances, Wash- 
ington has not run out of ideas about how 
to help Greece. The current thinking is that 
the thing to do is to nudge the colonels into 
inviting Karamanlis to return from Paris to 
head the government. Andreas Papandreou 
and others have suggested at coalition of 
center and right, and perhaps the United 
States would accept this, but it is assumed 
that the right is still the best hope for order 
in Greece. The embassy has reported, any- 
way, and it is the accepted wisdom among 
the policy-makers—despite evidence that the 
Americans in Greece have chronically and 
wishfully underrated the Papandreous’ pop- 
ularity—that Andreas Papandreou’s popular- 
ity in Greece has plummeted to zero, and 
that his father’s is down to 10 or 20 percent. 
It is also argued that the Greek people are 
“apathetic,” even relieved to have been saved 
from the politicians, and, lo, the threat of 
leftist violence, which we and the right have 
been fearing and guarding against these 
many years, has seemingly disappeared. 

Others do not think it has, and argue that 
the longer the colonels stay in power, the 
more likely it is to grow. It does not strain 
the imagination to consider, if there were 
Communist insurgency against a military 
government we have been arming, which side 
the United States might be on. The policy- 
makers assume that the Greeks have had 
their fill of civil war, but the lesson others 
draw from the 1930s and 1940s is that Greece 
has a history of violence in the face of re- 
pressive regimes. Yet even if the worst—"an- 
other Vietnam,” for example—does not come 
to pass, there are other grounds for being 
disturbed about our Greek policy. 

Much of foreign policy, one official says 
soothingly, is simply “buying time.” In the 
Greek case, another way of putting that 
might be “mortgaging the future.” 


GOVERNOR ROCKEFELLERS’ PRO- 
POSAL FOR SETTLEMENT OF WAR 
IN VIETNAM 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, the Gover- 
nor of New York, a candidate for his 
party’s presidential nomination, has put 
forth a proposal of his own for settle- 
ment of the war in Vietnam. It is a pro- 
posal that carries little weight, as the 
Evening Star observed editorially yes- 
terday, unless it presupposes a genuine 
desire for peace on the part of the Viet- 
cong and the North Vietnamese. If they 
have such a desire, they can demonstrate 
it at Paris and peace likely would ensue. 
So far, however, the Paris talks have 
not been promising. 

The comments of the Evening Star 
bear attention as regards Governor 
Rockefeller’s proposal. I ask unanimous 
consent that they be printed in the 
RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ROCKEFELLER’S PEACE PLAN 


Governor Rockefeller's four-point pro- 
posal for settlement of the war in Vietnam is 
a strange blend of daydreaming combined 
with wishful thinking. 

The substance of the four points is: A 
mutual pullback of North Vietnamese and 
allied troops, a buffer force consisting 
largely of Asian troops (what Asian troops?) 
and a cease-fire, the withdrawal of 75,000 
American troops from Vietnam as a “sure 
sign of good faith,” free elections and direct 
negotiations between north and south to 
determine the future of the two Vietnams, 
The Viet Cong would be guaranteed “par- 
ticipation in the political life of the country” 
if it renounced the use of force. If Hanoi 
rejects his plan, said the governor, the 
United States should withdraw its troops to 
populated areas, presumably letting the rest 
of the country go to the enemy by default. 

The major trouble with all this is that it 
is meaningless unless it presupposes a genu- 
ine desire for peace on the part of the Viet 
Cong and the North Vietnamese. Where is 
there any plausible evidence of such a desire? 

More than 30 peace overtures have been 
made to Hanoi and all have been spurned, 
unless one counts as a favorable response 
the talks in Paris which to this time 
seem to be getting nowhere. On March 
$1, President Johnson announced that he 
was halting all bombing north of the 20th 
parallel, One might think of that as “a sure 
sign of good faith” on our part, Hanoi’s re- 
sponse was to significantly increase its infil- 
tration of troops and supplies into South 
Vietnam and to press ahead with its aggres- 
sion, What we would like to see is some “sure 
sign” of good faith on the enemy's part. 
Given that, the war could have been settled 
months ago. 

In his former major statement on Vietnam, 
the Grants’ Pass speech in Oregon during 
the 1964 primary campaign, Governor Rocke- 
feller said: “Winning the fight for freedom 
in Vietnam is essential to the survival of all 
Asia. The Communist Viet Cong guerrillas 
must be defeated ... the commitment we 
make in Vietnam is to all men who are free 
and to all men who would be so. 

Last week he said: As President, “I also 
pledge that we will not again find ourselves 
with a commitment looking for a justifi- 
cation.” 

Anyone is free to change his mind as cir- 
cumstances change. But this is quite a switch 
for any man who professes to have an answer 
to the nightmarish problem of Vietnam. 


THE ROLE OF PRIVATELY OWNED 
HOSPITALS IN OUR NATION’S 
HEALTH-CARE SYSTEM 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, despite 
the inevitable march toward conglomer- 
ates and corporate giants, it remains a 
true and comforting fact that the pri- 
vate businessman remains the founda- 
tion of our corporate society. 

This basic truth was brought home to 
me earlier this year when I spoke to the 
Association of Western Hospitals at 
Portland, Oreg. This group represents 
hundreds of hospitals in the Western 
States. 

Mr. President, as you know, nonprofit 
and institutional hospitals have emerged 
as the major factor in our national 
health scene. And, today, 90 percent of 
all the country’s hospitals fall in one 
or the other of these two categories; that 
is, they are either publicly owned, or 
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else they are run by governmental or 
other groups on a nonprofit basis. 

Indeed, there are those who equate 
hospital care with public ownership. 
They find an inconsistency in combining 
hospital care and profit. Yet they hardly 
expect doctors to practice without in- 
come or manufacturers to sell hospital 
supplies for charity. As in any other field, 
the real question is, Do they do a good 
job for society? Are they needed? Should 
they be supported and encouraged? 

Many of the 800 privately owned or 
so-called proprietary hospitals are in my 
State. I have had called to my attention 
the extraordinary work done by several 
of them and I would like to comment 
here briefly on the fine civic services per- 
formed by the Woodland Park Hospital 
at Portland, Oreg., and at the McMinn- 
ville Hospital, at McMinnville, Oreg. Both 
these hospitals are privately owned. 
Both are fully accredited by the Joint 
Commission on Accreditation of Hos- 
pitals. And both are members of the 
Federation of American Hospitals, the 
national association of privately owned 
hospitals. 

The Woodland Park Hospital is the 
largest private hospital in the Pacific 
Northwest, having 102 beds. It serves 
an area that holds about 100,000 of 
Portland’s 900,000 citizens. It brings 
hospital care closer, both geographically 
and emotionally, to thousands of people 
in my State. 

As we are all aware, the distance to a 
hospital is not always a matter of miles. 
With the aggravating traffic problems 
that beset all our major cities, a 
suburban hospital is often a lifesaver, 
in the strictest sense of the word. Wood- 
land Park is that kind of hospital. It is 
creative, community minded, evidenced 
by the recent installation of the first 
hospital hardtop heliport in my State. 

There is another important factor that 
should not be forgotten. Proprietary hos- 
pitals pay taxes and carry their share 
of the economic burdens of today’s city 
life. So successful has Woodland Park 
been, that, I am told, Spokane, Wash., is 
now planning a similar venture. I wish 
them well. 

The McMinnville Hospital has re- 
cently been told by McMinnville’s citi- 
zens how they feel about that privately 
owned hospital. It first opened its doors 
for patients in 1930 by one doctor who 
saw a need and acted. For many years 
McMinnville was the only hospital avail- 
able in the Upper Willamette Valley. In 
the last 38 years it has expanded and 
played a constantly increasing role in 
its area. Now it has become recognized as 
a leading hospital in the State. 

The principal of McMinnville’s high 
school, Kenneth H. Myers, writes that 
the McMinnville Hospital has done a 
“commendable job in providing profes- 
sional service.” Mayor Norman R. Scott 
states that “not only McMinnville but 
the surrounding area has benefited over 
the years from the excellent medical 
services furnished.” Viewed from his 
special angle, Sidney M. Huwaldt, pres- 
ident of the McMinnville Chamber of 
Commerce, points out the important role 
that the hospital has played in the eco- 
nomic development of the community. 
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The McMinnville Hospital is just 
about to start an $800,000 modernization 
project. This project was not financed 
by the Federal Government, it was fi- 
nanced by a local bank, with the full 
support of the community. I can think of 
no better example of the role that con- 
structive private enterprise can play in 
our Nation's system of health care. 
Ground will be broken next month to 
begin this modernization, and I wish the 
McMinnville Hospital well. 

These two well run private institu- 
tions are characteristic of hundreds of 
private hospitals whose fine work is 
often overlooked simply because the 
huge institutional hospitals are the 
center of attention. But they deserve 
every consideration from the Federal, 
State, and city governments. Most of 
them were originally built to fulfill the 
health needs of communities that had no 
other hospital of any kind. They have 
continued to take an active part in com- 
munity affairs as active taxpaying, re- 
sponsible businesses. 

It is a basic law of our capitalistic so- 
ciety, and a good one too, that men often 
perform at their best when incentives 
are there to induce quality and economy. 
The same thing holds for a hospital as 
for any other business. If they do the 
job well and competitively they will sur- 
vive. Otherwise they will fail, for they 
have no cushion of public funds to cover 
inefficiency or poor quality. Their contri- 
bution is in the best tradition of our 
society. I believe that privately owned 
hospitals are entitled to be considered 
as a working partner in our hospital 
planning for the future. 


GUN CONTROLS—WHO WILL WIN 
THE VICTORY? 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, the na- 
tional news media are giving broad cover- 
age these days to the fast-changing situ- 
ation in Congress with respect to gun 
control legislation. Sometimes it seems 
that a sporting contest is underway, with 
first one side and then the other side 
2 an advantage or a temporary vie- 

ry. 

But when all the speeches are made, 
when all the parliamentary maneuvers 
are accomplished, when the final vote 
is taken, the victory or the defeat will 
not be a victory or defeat solely for the 
gun lobby or solely for those of us who 
have been trying to enact effective gun 
control legislation. 

The victory or defeat will be felt by all 
Americans. Either the citizens of this 
country are going to obtain protection 
against the hazards of unrestricted 
weapons of death, or else the people are 
going to have to learn to live with a 
situation in which the most civilized Na- 
tion on earth tolerates thousands of gun 
deaths each year because the will of the 
people cannot make itself felt through 
the democratic process. 

This is an intolerable-situation. Every 
public opinion poll over the past three 
decades has shown that a vast majority 
of the American people want gun con- 
trols. Yet those of us who advocate gun 
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control legislation have to battle every 
inch of the way as though our views were 
held by only a small minority of Ameri- 
cans, 

Once again, I urge Senators to listen 
to the responsible voices of public opin- 
ion. Here are quotations from some re- 
cent editorials on the subject: 

The Harrisburg, Pa., Patriot: 


The gun lobby has the strategy figured out 
pretty well. Stall. 


Marshall, Tex., News Messenger: 
It is difficult to understand any responsible 
opposition to a gun-registration law. 


The Denver Post: 

We have heard the argument that “guns do 
not kill—people do.” To be sure, but there is 
no question about the relationship between 
large numbers of guns and large numbers of 
crimes of violence involving guns. Tighter 
gun control is one way of attacking the prob- 
lem. 


I and other sponsors of effective gun 
control legislation can afford to lose leg- 
islative debates; but I do not think the 
people of America can afford to lose the 
struggle to put some reasonable controls 
on weapons of death. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that these editorials and news items 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, July 11, 
1968] 


No CEASE FIRE 


During the two-week delay in Senate Ju- 
diciary Committee action on gun control 
legislation, about 700 American civilians— 
give a few, take a few—were shot to death 
right here in the United States. Some of 
them were murdered, a good many took their 
own lives and quite a few were killed “‘acci- 
dentally” by people who mistook them for 
intruders, or for wild deer, or who had no 
idea in the world that the gun could be 
loaded. Anyway, whatever the reason, they're 
dead now, and there’s no use crying over 
them, is there, or putting a burden on sports- 
men for the sake of a few hundred human 
lives? 

The toll mounts up, though. In the course 
of the 20th century, nearly 800,000 Americans 
have been put to death by firearms—not 
counting those killed in military service. In 
point of fact, this is a considerably larger toll 
than that exacted by all the wars in which 
Americans have fought from the Revolution 
to Vietnam. 

The toll goes on, too. Nothing is more cer- 
tain than that some American civilian will 
be shot dead just about every half hour as 
the debate over gun control drones on in the 
Judiciary Committee and on the floor of the 
Senate. We wouldn't want Congress to legis- 
late in panic or to feel rushed in any way. 
But some sense of urgency might be in order. 

It is quite true, as the gun lobbyists are 
so fond of pointing out, that legislation will 
not instantly alter human nature and that 
killing will go on even if all the guns are 
registered and all the gun owners are licensed 
and all the dealers are forbidden to sell their 
deadly wares to criminals, lunatics and chil- 
dren, But suppose we cut the killing down to 
one every hour instead of one every half 
hour? Would American sportsmen not be 
willing for the sake of that modest saving 
of human life to undergo the burden they 
already bear so gallantly when they choose 
to operate an automobile? 
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[From the Plain Dealer, July 8, 1968] 
Gun SALE CONTROL 


We are happy that big stores here are re- 
stricting or stopping sales of firearms and 
violence toys. 

That won't take anything away from the 
need for a strong gun control law, however. 

Self-imposed gun sale controls by depart- 
ment stores will reduce the available num- 
ber of weapons. Once out in the community, 
firearms flow from hand to hand by sale and 
theft, and can come all the more readily 
into the possession of dangerous or irre- 
sponsible persons. 

Firearms are a small fraction of a big de- 
partment store’s long list of sales items. So 
the big stores are freer to get into the spirit 
of a public that has become fed up with 
loose gun trading. 

Small shops, especially those which must 
depend largely on firearms sales, and mer- 
chants less concerned with their image in 
the minds of the whole public will not fol- 
low the big stores’ lead. 

Nonetheless we compliment those retail- 
ers who are cutting down or cutting off their 
part of the arms traffic. They are foregoing 
profits. They are setting high standards for 
other merchants in a sector where the high- 
est standards are what the public wants. 
[From the Marshall (Tex.) News Messenger, 

July 8, 1968] 
Basis or Fact 


Not even the most avid proponent of gun 
control legislation is prepared to claim that 
crimes of violence involving firearms will 
decrease if the purchase of guns is made 
more difficult. At the very least, though, they 
are entitled to a debate on the merits of the 
bill pending before Congress, not what op- 
ponents mistakenly fear is in the bill. 

No one would be denied arbitrarily the 
right to buy a gun if the congressional bill 
becomes law. No one would have his pistol, 
rifle or shotgun taken away from him. Amer- 
ican citizens would not be disarmed. The 
right to hunt game or practice marksman- 
ship would not be curtailed. Any citizen of 
good character would be able to buy a gun 
under this legislation—at the most a wait- 
ing period of a week or two would be re- 
quired while authorities are given a chance 
to investigate the application for purchase. 

Congress has had under consideration a 
bill which would do only these things: Pro- 
hibit interstate mail-order sales of firearms 
and ammunition and ban over-the-counter 
sale of firearms to nonresidents of a state. 
This merely extended to rifles and shotguns 
the restrictions imposed earlier by Congress 
on mail-order sales of pistols and revolvers, 

Now President Johnson has asked Congress 
to add a registration provision to the bill, 
The outcry has been horrendous. Men are 
crying out that registration is but a step 
toward eventual confiscation of all guns, 
thereby disarming the American public. But 
there is no substantiation for this claim, The 
bill is aimed solely at making it easier to 
trace the ownership of guns that have been 
used by criminals. 

It is difficult to understand any responsible 
opposition to a gun-registration law. Repu- 
table citizens have nothing to fear from 
registering their guns. What is more, if their 
guns are stolen, recovery can be simplified 
when positive identification is possible 
through registration. 

A gun control and registration law can 
hardly hurt the American people. It will 
neither take their guns from them nor pre- 
vent them from buying others. Its main 
thrust is to make it more difficult for crim- 
inals and imbeciles to buy and keep guns. 
It is not a cure-all for crimes of violence. It 
is merely a step in the direction of trying 
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to prevent the irresponsible possession and 
use of firearms. 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, 
July 12, 1968] 


THe HoLDUP MEN 


The National Rifle Association flugelmen 
on the Senate Judiciary Committee have won 
an important skirmish. In a successful am- 
bush, they winged the gun control bill—not 
fatally, we hope, but in such a way as to im- 
pair its effectiveness, More important still, 
from their point of view, they achieved addi- 
tional delay in getting the bill to the Senate 
floor. They do not dare to let the gun con- 
trol bill come to a vote in the Senate; their 
strategy is to garrote it in committee until 
they can be sure it will be trampled to death 
in the adjournment stampede. 

This strategy may succeed in the 90th Con- 
gress so far as registration of firearms and 
licensing of firearms owners are concerned. 
In that case the NRA will have achieved its 
usual aim of making gun control legislation 
ineffectual so as to afford a basis for sub- 
sequent assertions that it doesn’t really 
work. But there is liable before too long to 
be a reckoning for the NRA, A lot of people, 
trustrated by this gun peddlers lobby, are 
going to be roused to a recognition that it is 
a monstrous fraud—without any valid claim 
to the exemption it enjoys from taxation and 
from registration as a lobbying agent. 

America can dramatically reduce the num- 
ber of murders, suicides and accidental kill- 
ings accomplished each year by gunfire. The 
means are simple, clear and realistic: they 
require a ban on the mail order sale of 
guns; registration of guns; and licensing of 
gun owners to ensure that guns are possessed 
only by responsible, law-abiding adults. The 
fight to attain these reasonable protections 
of public safety will go on in this Congress 
and, if necessary, in the next Congress and 
the next and the next, until it is won. 

[From the Denver (Colo.) Post, July 8, 1968] 

CONGRESS SHOULD EXPEDITE GUN CONTROL 


It is getting late in the session and Presi- 
dent Johnson has lost vital support for the 
job, but Congress still has not done all it 
should in the matter of gun registration and 
control. 

One bill barring mail order sales of hand- 
guns has been passed, It also tightens up 
across-the-counter sales and contains curbs 
on importation of foreign arms. 

But there are two more things needed: 

Enactment of a bill to extend the mail or- 
der provisions to long guns—rifies and shot- 


ns. 

Enactment of some sort of registration bill, 
offered by Sen. Joseph Tydings, D-Md., ap- 
pears to have the best chance of passage. This 
bill would require registration of firearms. 
States would be given the option of passing 
registration legislation; if they didn't fed- 
eral registration would become mandatory. 

In the background there is a registration 
bill prepared at the request of President 
Johnson, It is tougher still: fingerprints and 
photographs would be required, along with 
police certification and a doctor's certifica- 
tion of mental competency. 

We think the Tydings bill would be worth 
a trial; at the least it would allow law en- 
enforcement officers to keep tab on weapons. 
If it does not work well enough then the 
Johnson approach may ultimately be re- 
quired. 

It is still doubtful whether sportsmen will 
support any kind of registration bill. We 
think they should; registration will protect 
their right to bear arms by making it more 
difficult for criminals to buy and possess 
arms. 

And there is the larger picture of national 
welfare to consider. As a Harvard University 
psychologist, Thomas F, Pettigrew, asked in 
Sunday’s Denver Post Perspective: 

“Are the unrestrained rights of these legiti- 
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mate businessmen (makers and sellers of fire- 
arms) and gun users to be valued over the 
urgent and obvious requirements of an urban 
nation with a crisis of firearms violence?” 

It is a good question and one that gun 
owners should consider carefully, 

If the nation lives in an atmosphere of 
violence—at a time when urbanization re- 
quires less violence—should not all of us do 
what we can to lessen that spirit? For gun 
owners this might reasonably lead to a deci- 
sion to register arms on behalf of a more 
peaceful society. 

We have heard the argument that “guns 
do not kill—people do.” To be sure, but there 
is no question about the relationship be- 
tween large numbers of guns and large num- 
bers of crimes of violence involving guns. 
Tighter gun control is one way of attacking 
the problem. 

There is one thing President Johnson 
should—and can—do immediately. The law 
passed last month on handguns contained a 
provision permitting the Treasury Depart- 
ment to cut off importation of weapons it 
does not classify as fit for sporting uses. Since 
there are reports that importers are trying to 
flood the country with up to 3 million for- 
eign weapons before the law takes effect Dec. 
1, the President should close the gap now. 

An executive order would seem entirely 
justified. There is no good reason for per- 
mitting the flood of cheap foreign guns to 
continue. Obviously Congress intended to 
stop this flood; the President should au- 
thorize the Treasury Department to do it 
now. 

[From the Harrisburg (Pa.) Patriot, July 6, 
1968] 


Park SHooTout—IT PoInTs Up NEED FOR 
CONTROLS 


The gun lobby had the strategy figured out 
pretty well. Stall. Let things cool off. Give 
opposition time to develop, Let the public’s 
demands for gun-control legislation be 
matched by an outpouring of demands from 
owners for the freedom from the bothera- 
tion of having to register their guns the 
way they register their automobiles, their 
dogs, their marriages and s0 on. 

The strategy seemed to be working. No 
guarantees here, but good possibilities, The 
Senate Judiciary Committee put off consid- 
eration of the Johnson Administration's 
gun-control bill until after the Fourth. In 
the House, the Rules Committee blocked 
action on the bill that the House Judiciary 
Committee had approved. 

And then some lunatic comes along and 
spoils everything. 

We don’t know whether Angelo Angelof, 
as he had been identified at this writing, was 
thinking about the processes of legislation 
before he walked into Central Park in New 
York City the other day. Probably he wasn’t. 
We don’t know why he decided that July 3 
was a nice day to kill a young woman, But 
that is what he did, and, having finished 
her off, he put bullets in an 80-year-old 
gentleman and two police officers before po- 
lice bullets brought him down. 

Somehow, we cannot get aroused over the 
loss of liberty that would have to be endured 
by people like Angelof or Sirhan Sirhan, the 
fellow who put a bullet in the brain of Sen. 
Robert F. Kennedy, or Lee Harvey Oswald, 
who dispatched Senator Kennedy’s older 
brother, if they were inconvenienced in ac- 
quiring their lethal weapons. 

The public relations director of the Na- 
tional Rifle Association, John R. Hess, says 
his organization was “horrified at the sense- 
less shooting in Central Park,” but it was 
obviously not so horrified as to change its 
mind, Mr. Hess wishes to point out that 
“New York has the most stringent gun con- 
trols in the United States. We hope this 
horrible crime will not add more fuel to 
already distorted appeals for additional fire- 
arms controls.” 
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The gunmen's passion for their lethal 
weapons is not matched by logic of approach. 
It does not seem to have occurred to Mr. 
Hess that he is proving exactly the opposite 
of what he thinks he is proving. 

In the first place, New York does have a 
tough law, and the result is that in New 
York only 31.8 per cent of all murders 
are committed by guns, while in Mississippi, 
were the law is frightfully weak, 70.9 per 
cent of all murders are committed by guns. 

So a tough state law can have some bene- 
ficial effect. But in the second place, even 
one like New York’s Sullivan Law, or one 
like Pennsylvania is trying to get passed, 
cannot substitute for the stronger national 
measures which, as President Johnson de- 
clares, are needed “to protect the American 
people against insane and reckless murder 
by gunfire.” 


[From the Minneapolis (Minn.) Tribune, 
June 30, 1968] 


CoNGRESS STALLS ON GUN CONTROLS 


“The fervor of the people who want a 
gun-control bill fades, but the other side 
they've hardly started, and their fervor never 
fades.” 

These words, spoken two weeks ago by an 
assistant to Sen. Wayne Morse, seemed to be 
applicable to developments last week. The 
tide of congressional mail on the gun-control 
issue seemed to be shifting to the side of 
those who oppose controls. And the fight for 
tougher controls took a setback when. Sen. 
Quentin Burdick of North Dakota success 
fully won a delay until July 10 in further 
consideration of gun legislation by the Sen- 
ate Judiciary Committee. 

According to the Washington Post, long a 
proponent of gun controls, “The aim of the 
gun lobby is quite clear: It hopes to frustrate 
firearms control by the tactics of delay.” The 
gun lobby, the Post says, expects “that if it 
can only hold off congressional action for 
the rest of this session, the public excite- 
ment on the subject will subside until 
another national leader is shot down.” 

Sen. Joseph Tydings, also an advocate of 
stiffer controls, called Burdick’s victory a 
“real defeat” for controls. Tydings said the 
delay “substantially weakens chance for 
passing responsible gun legislation this con- 
gressional session.” 

We hope Tydings is wrong. But the answer 
will lie mainly with the public, which must 
continue to make clear to Congress that a 
strong majority favors gun controls, and 
with those senators and representatives 
courageous enough to resist the emotional 
pressures generated by a minority, but vocal 
segment of their constituencies. Gallup 
Polls for years have consistently shown a 
strong majority of Americans favoring gun 
controls. 

President Johnson last week urged Con- 
gress to act immediately to legislate controls 
over mail-order sales of rifles and shotguns 
as a necessary step to follow up its earlier 
action in establishing controls over mail- 
order sales of pistols. Then the President 
went on to urge registration of all guns and 
licensing of all users, measures which seem 
quite reasonable in light of the seriousness 
of the problem, 

The nation, as President Johnson so well 
said, is long overdue in responding to the 
danger of guns in criminal and incompetent 
hands. We believe that such a response means 
more than action by the federal government, 
but also action by state and local govern- 
ments and private business. In this context, 
this newspaper has stopped accepting ad- 
vertisements for handguns and will accept 
rifle and shotgun advertisements only from 
licensed dealers. 

President Johnson detailed “a shocking in- 
crease in crimes where deadly weapons are 
the instruments of violence.” In 1967, he 
said, there were 7,700 murders with guns, 
compared with 6,500 in 1966; in 1967, there 
were 55,000 aggravated assaults with guns, 
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compared with 43,000 the year before; in 
1967, there were over 71,000 robberies with 
guns, while in 1966 there were 60,000. 

Registration and licensing, said the Presi- 
dent, would not impair the legitimate own- 
ership and use of guns in this country. “These 
would prevent firearms from being sold to 
or possessed by criminals, dope addicts, al- 
coholics, the mentally ill and any others 
whose possession of guns would be harmful 
to the public health, safety and welfare.” 

The President continued: “The American 
people have been too long without them. The 
cost of inaction through the decades affronts 
our conscience. Homes and city streets across 
the nation which might have rung with gun- 
fire will be spared the tragedy of this sense- 
less slaughter. We will never be able to 
measure this violence that does not erupt. 
But our history tells us America will be a 
safer country if we move now—once and 
forever—to complete the protection so long 
denied our people.” 

J. Edgar Hoover, director of the FBI, has 
written: “Easy accessibility of firearms is a 
significant factor in murders committed in 
the United States today.” 

Isn't it time that Congress do something to 
help protect the American people—hunters, 
sportsmen, and nonshooters alike—from 
those people who shouldn’t have guns? 


[From the Denver (Colo.) Post, July 8, 1968] 
WE SHOULD Pass GUN CONTROL BILLS 
(By Robert G. Spivack) 


WaSHINGTON.—The argument has been 
made by Sen. Eugene McCarthy and other 
thoughtful men that it is unwise to enact 
any legislation under “panic” conditions or 
in response to great emotional pressure. 

This is a view that is widely shared. Where 
legislative procedures are concerned it is 
sound policy. It is for that reason, despite 
urging from many quarters, that I have 
deferred expressing my own views in the 
current debate over gun control legislation. 

This nation has been in a state of emo- 
tional turmoil for much too long. Some of 
the emotion has been artificially stimulated, 
some has welled up from deepest anxiety. It 
has been of two kinds. 

After the big city riots all of us have 
heard, even from the mildest people we know, 
the comment that, “one more riot and I’m 
going out to get me a gun, for self-protec- 
tion.” 

At the same time, after the assassinations 
of Martin Luther King and Robert Kennedy, 
we have all heard people say, “What’s hap- 
pening to this country? Any nut can get a 
gun and kill anybody he does not like. Isn’t 
there any way to protect men like Kennedy 
and King, or prevent such tragedies?” 

Very often the same people expressed both 
sentiments, Neither is difficult to understand. 

But there comes a point at which each of 
us must make a decision where a national 
policy is involved. It was altogether proper 
that the Congress, as well as the rest of us, 
listen attentively as the National Rifle Assn. 
and its opposition groups, such as the Emer- 
gency Committee for Gun Control, headed by 
Col. John H. Glenn Jr., present their 
arguments. 

We have heard them all now and we have 
also heard from the President. There has 
been ample time for each side to present its 
case. 

As I review the evidence and examine the 
facts, it seems to me that the National Rifle 
Assn. has lost the argument. This is not a 
conclusion based on any sense of panic. Nor 
do I buy the arguments that America is a 
“sick society,” or that Americans are more 
violent than the Red Chinese, the North 
Vietnamese Communists or other peace- 
loving” people. 

Nor do I believe that every sportsman is a 
cold-blooded killer, any more than every 
surgeon is, at heart, a butcher. 
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What it boils down to is simply a matter 
of common sense. Where guns are easily ac- 
cessible people are going to get them, as they 
have. There are approximately 100,000,000 in 
this country today, owned by individual 
citizens, 

In those parts of the country where guns 
are most easily obtained the murder rate is 
200 to 300 per cent higher than it is in cities 
or states where regulations are more 
stringent. 

The argument has been made that it is 
the man, not the weapon, that does the kill- 
ing. We know there are far more murders 
committed on impulse than are premeditated. 
But common sense tells us that a killer, 
whether he is in a blind range or a hardened 
criminal, is less likely to commit murder if 
his own life is endangered, as it is when a 
knife, or other instrument, is used. Then the 
killer comes closer, physically, to his victim. 
That increases the risk to himself: 

What does the present situation require? 
The minimum in the present circumstances, 
it seems to me, would be these three points: 
(1) registration of all guns owned or pos- 
sessed by anyone other than law enforcement 
officers, or members of properly constituted 
military forces (2) licensing of all persons 
who own or use guns (3) a ban on mail-order 
gun sales. 

Postmaster-General Marvin Watson has al- 
ready ordered that guns being shipped 
through the mails be properly identified, an 
important first step towards bringing the 
traffic in guns under control. 

But if disarmament among nations is im- 
perative it is equally important within the 
nation. The objective is the same, to cut 
down violence from whatever source it 


springs. 


TRIBUTE TO THE HONORABLE JOE 
RICHARD POOL 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, the flags 
over the Capitol fly at half-mast today 
to show our respect for the late Honor- 
able Joe Richard Pool, and our sorrow 
at his early death. He died Sunday at 
the age of 57 while performing his du- 
ties as chairman of the Subcommittee 
for Postal Modernization and Facilities 
of the Post Office and Civil Service Com- 
mittee. Mr. Pool, who represented the 
Third Congressional District of Texas, 
also served as a subcommittee chairman 
on the House Un-American Activities 
Committee and gained national recog- 
nition during the hearings in 1966 relat- 
ing to the activities of war dissenters. 

Mr. Pool was born in Fort Worth, Tex., 
and attended the Texas public schools. 
His undergraduate work was completed 
at the University of Texas, and he re- 
ceived his law degree in 1937 from South- 
ern Methodist University Law School. He 
served the U.S. Army as an investigator 
from 1943-45, and then returned to 
Texas, where he practiced law. He served 
two terms as the Dallas County member 
of the Texas House of Representatives. 

He first gained membership to the 
U.S. House of Representatives in 1962, 
when he was elected to the 88th Con- 
gress. He was reelected to both the 89th 
and the 90th Congresses. 

Mr. Pool served in the House of Rep- 
resentatives for 6 dedicated years. He 
proved himself unflinching in his pa- 
triotism. His constituents never had 
cause to doubt Mr. Pool’s love of country 
and his devotion to a free America, Con- 
stantly aware of the threat of Commu- 
nist subversion, he battled to protect 
American liberty. 
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Representative Pool, this loyal Ameri- 
can, this zealous patriot, was also a de- 
voted husband and father. I should like 
to extend my deepest sympathy to Mrs. 
Pool and to the late Representative's 
four sons. 


POLITICAL DISORDER AT 
CONVENTIONS 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, it is ironic 
perhaps that those who 4 years ago most 
vociferously objected to the “extremist” 
dictum uttered by Barry Goldwater in 
his nomination acceptance speech at San 
Francisco have now largely embraced the 
idea that extreme methods are accept- 
able if they have a point to make. 

As the Washington Post editorially 
noted this morning, violence has become 
alarmingly common among those who 
plan to converge on the Democratic Con- 
vention in Chicago next month. It is 
time to defuse the situation of its pres- 
ent tension so that the convention can 
proceed with nothing but the customary 
type of political disorder, free of vio- 
lence—physical or verbal. The contend- 
ers for the nomination, through their 
representatives, should work out ar- 
rangements now that will help settle 
disputes before they arise and relieve 
tensions already building. In this con- 
nection, we can welcome the statement 
of Dr. Ralph David Abernathy that the 
poor people will have delegations on hand 
at both major party conventions, but 
not demonstrators. His assurances that 
the poor people will not be a disruptive 
force are welcome and should lead the 
way for others to follow suit and for- 
swear violence and disorder at next 
month’s conventions. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial, “Year 1968 in 
Chicago,” from the Washington Post be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, July 17, 
1968] 
Year 1968 IN CuIcaco 

Yesterday was an anniversary worth re- 
calling, if not exactly deserving of celebra- 
tion, Four years ago, on July 16, Senator Bar- 
ry Goldwater issued his famous dictum at 
San Francisco: “Extremism in the defense of 
liberty is no vice . . moderation in the 
pursuit of justice is no virtue.” 

It was the ultimate in cruel political jokes, 
partly because the epithet “extremist,” with 
which his opponents had taxed his following, 
was little more than a euphemism for a num- 
ber of occupations, all of which have per- 
fectly good names of their own—violence, 
disruption, destruction. The Senator was 
thus able to convert the loose charge into his 
little homily and—in a rare burst of pre- 
science and irony—to suggest that it could 
probably be subscribed to by those racial and 
political groups whom it seemed most to of- 
fend, since they too appeared to be escalat- 
ing the forms of their protest against what 
they regarded as injustice. It is not entirely a 
tribute to Senator Goldwater's astuteness to 
say that time has borne him out on this 
point. 

Violence—verbal and physical—has become 
alarmingly common among those who plan 
to converge on the Democratic Convention 
this August in a variety of official and un- 
official capacities. The city of Chicago, with 
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its tinderbox ghetto stretching out the length 
of the route to the Convention hall, could 
prove the worst possible setting for an influx 
of marchers and protesters among whom 
must be numbered many who desire the most 
disruptive possible result. According to those 
planning the Convention, much of the 
menace is now in the hearsay stage. There are 
rumors of plans for everything from peace- 
ful protest marchers to political assassina- 
tion. Doubtless those who have called for a 
demonstration of one million persons for 
Senator McCarthy have a relatively peace- 
ful episode in mind. But the Senator has done 
well to discourage the effort, It is still not 
entirely obvious that the Convention should 
be held in Chicago at all, but if there is a 
chance of holding it there without painful 
consequence, Senator McCarthy and Vice 
President Humphrey may hold the key. 

Senator McCarthy, as a candidate, can 
hardly be asked further to forfeit the tac- 
tical advantage of a mobilized body of sup- 
porters outside the hall without receiving a 
balancing advantage. Reportedly, the discus- 
slons between his representatives and those 
of the Vice President on Convention ar- 
rangements have been fitful and inconclu- 
sive. They should get down to business now. 
There is much that could be worked out in 
terms of gallery seating, numbers of persons 
permitted on the floor, credentials contests, 
platform representation and the like that 
could defuse the terrific hostility building 
up for Chicago. This would enable the Sena- 
tor publicly and forcefully to appeal to his 
followers to permit the convention to pro- 
ceed without any but customary political 
disorder and to accept the result of those 
proceedings, Considerable effort and conces- 
sion would be required on the part of the 
Vice President’s supporters too. But it would 
be more than worth it. For as the present 
tension builds, the Democrats and their 
principal candidates would seem to have 
three choices: a city and a Convention hall 
so heavily guarded as to resemble an armed 
state, a shameful and dangerous outburst of 
disorder, or an embarrassing retreat from 
Chicago to the less explosive setting of 
Miami. 

Actually, the still unsettled communica- 
tions strike in Chicago provides a face-saving 
rationale for the last of these prospects, and 
it should not be put out of mind. It could 
be the lesser of three evils. Certainly the 
Democrats should consider it so unless their 
candidates—ideally with the help of those 
Negro leaders who were most responsive to 
Senator Robert Kennedy’s voice—make a 
concerted effort now to prevent the Demo- 
cratic Convention of 1968 from earning a 
place in history as Senator Goldwater’s 
revenge. 

The political and racial grievances which 
underlie so much of our newer disorder 
could hardly have been assuaged by the pro- 
grams he had in mind for the country—on 
the contrary. But it is true that as political 
1968 moves toward the climatic conventions, 
it is Chicago—the scene of potential blood- 
shed and riot—that must most disturb those 
who never cared for the meaning of Senator 
Goldwater’s dictum, whether applied to 
Right or Left, black or white. 


SUCCESS OF THE VISTA PROGRAM 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, there is 
great interest on the part of American 
youth in meeting the challenge our coun- 
try faces at home. In the last 12 months, 
Volunteers in Service to America— 
VISTA—has dramatically exceeded its 
recruitment goals, producing more volun- 
teers than its small budget can sustain. 
VISTA offers these young people an op- 
portunity to constructively channel their 
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concern for America’s great social crisis 
while giving a year of their lives in serv- 
ice to their country. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp an article confirm- 
ing the success of the VISTA program, 
published in the New York Times of 
July 4: 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Times, July 4, 1968] 
VISTA Galxs RECRUITS AS THE PEACE CORPS 

LAGS—OUTGOING CHIEF OF VOLUNTEERS SAYS 


YourH Is CONCERNED WITH DOMESTIC 
PROBLEMS 
(By Joseph A. Loftus) 

WASHINGTON, July 3.—The Peace Corps re- 
cruiting lag apparently reflects a sharpened 
awareness of challenges to be met at home 
rather than a cooling of youth’s desire to 
serve. 

Some of the evidence supporting that anal- 
ysis is the surge of applicants to join Volun- 
teers in Service to America (VISTA), a pro- 
gram of the Office of Economic Opportunity. 
The program has more volunteers than its 
budget can absorb. 

VISTA is in many respects the domestic 
counterpart of the Peace Corps. Its volun- 
teers not only deal with poverty and igno- 
rance, as Peace Corps volunteers do; their 
task is complicated as well by racial discrim- 
ination, 

“It's a great generation,” said William H, 
Crook, VISTA’s retiring director, discount- 
ing reports that disillusionment with the 
Vietnam war had “turned off” young people 
with respect to all Government service. 

“This is the first year we have not only 
met but exceeded our goals,” Mr. Crook said. 
He is about to go overseas himself as Am- 
bassador to Australia. 


RESULTS OF POLLING 


The Peace Corps’ recruiting goals for the 
coming year are lower than they were a year 
ago, and the agency foresees greater recruit- 
ing expense to meet the lower goals. 

For this condition the corps has borne 
@ variety of criticisms, but professional poll- 
ing on the campus suggests that the causes 
of the lag lie beyond the Peace Corps control. 

The chief causes appear to be a combina- 
tion of antagonism toward Vietnam policy 
and a looking homeward at events such as 
Negro protests and the slaying of the Rev. 
Dr. Martin Luther King Jr. 

“The pendulum of history has swung from 
Africa, Asia and Latin America to Harlem, 
Hough and Appalachia,” said a VISTA offi- 
cial, “It is becoming increasingly difficult 
for college students to concentrate on youth 
in Malawi when they know children are 
starving in Mississippi, or to focus on Latin- 
American problems when Puerto Ricans and 
Mexican-Americans are rejected by racists 
in our own land.” 

Hough is a Negro section of Cleveland. 

Jack Hood Vaughn, the Peace Corps Direc- 
tor, while not conceding any long-term de- 
cline in volunteers during recent testimony 
before the Senate Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee, said that in travelling around the United 
States he found “a detectable move for iso- 
lation.” 

“An increasing number of people are say- 
ing, since we do not or have not been able 
to solve our own problems, perhaps we had 
better focus more attention and resources 
on our own problems at home before we 
continue our effort to save the world,“ he 
said. 

These comments stirred the interest of the 
committee chairman, J. W. Fulbright, Demo- 
crat of Arkansas, who is a friend of the 
Peace Corps and a foe of the war. He wanted 
to know if the war was the basic cause of 
a change in attitudes of the American people. 
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“I think,” replied Mr. Vaughn, “they are 
Just as disturbed by the racial problems in 
our society. Certainly, the people I talked 
to are, the volunteers are, and more espe- 
cially in the past few weeks. 


COLLEGE STUDENTS’ VIEWS 


The exchange took place at a hearing on 
April 23, just 19 days after the murder of 
Dr. King in Memphis. 

A recent Gallup Poll of college students, 
conducted under contract with the O.E.O., 
reported: 

“Racial problems are regarded by half of 
the nation's college students as the greatest 
single social challenge their generation will 
face between now and the year 2000. 

“When students who expressed an interest 
in either VISTA or the Peace Corps were 
asked which program they would prefer, 
both programs scored equally well. 

“A majority of those students whose par- 
ents’ annual income exceeds $10,000 indi- 
cate a preference for the Peace Corps, while 
a majority of students whose parents earn 
less than $10,000 prefer the VISTA program. 

“Students who expressed an interest in 
serving VISTA and the Peace Corps were 
asked why they preferred the program they 
did. Three-fourths of the VISTA group said 
that ‘it helps the United States first.’ Among 
those who preferred service in the Peace 
Corps, the largest single reason mentioned 
was that it provided ‘an opportunity for 
travel.“ 

The Louis Harris polling organization, un- 
der a contract with the Peace Corps, asked 
some questions inspired by published criti- 
cisms of the corps. After a poll of a thou- 
sand college seniors last December, it re- 

rted: 


“The Peace Corps itself has been success- 
ful in not equating its existence with support 
or opposition to Vietnam. By 64 per cent to 
18 per cent, the seniors reject the idea that: 
‘If you really are strongly opposed to the war 
in Vietnam, the Peace Corps is probably not 
interested in having you join.” 


INEVITABLE FALLOUT 


However, the Harris organization also con- 
cluded that “the inevitable fallout of an 
anti-government position on the war has had 
an impact on attitudes toward the Peace 
Corps. 

“One-quarter of the seniors agree that ‘a 
lot of people who might have joined the 
Peace Corps a few years ago are staying away 
because of their opposition to United States 
policy in Vietnam,’ it said. 

There are contributory causes to the Peace 
Corps's recruiting problem. 

“One of them is age,“ said the Harris re- 
port. “The Peace Corps has been in existence 
for seven years; and, even with all the good 
things it has done, it would be difficult to 
say the world situation has greatly improved 
in this period.” 

“While no fault of the Peace Corps, of 
course, this sense of discouragement is bound 
to gradually dim the excitement and high 
expectations for an organization that began 
with such high hopes for change.” 

VISTA is not yet four years old. It has 
room for only 5,000 volunteers, less than a 
third of the Peace Corps capacity, but it has 
been getting more applications than the 
Peace Corps, 

VISTA put 1,900 persons into training in 
June. Its June applications were 120 per 
cent over last June's. 

“We can fill all our scheduled training 
classes through next December with no new 
applications at all,” a VISTA official said. 


INCOME MAINTENANCE 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, the 
Wall Street Journal of July 10 contains 
an editorial concerning the inflationary 
aspects of guaranteed income programs. 
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It spotlights the perceptive contribu- 
tions made to the discussion of this is- 
sue by the distinguished senior Senator 
from Wisconsin. 

Once again, Senator Proxmire has 
demonstrated that acumen he so fre- 
quently manifests in, although does not 
confine to, economic affairs. He has dis- 
cerned the irony of a situation in which 
the Government takes action to restrain 
the inflationary pressures seen to con- 
front. our economy, while considering 
measures to improve the welfare of our 
underprivileged citizens by means of in- 
come maintenance programs which have 
an inflationary bias. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial, entitled “Guaranteed Annual In- 
flation,” be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

REVIEW AND OUTLOOK: GUARANTEED ANNUAL 
INFLATION 

A little discussed, but important aspect of 
the proposals for a guaranteed annual income 
or negative income tax is the powerful in- 
flationary punch they pack. 

One man who is giving considerable 
thought to the problem is Senator William 
Proxmire, Wisconsin Democrat and Chairman 
of the Joint Economic Committee, and he 
finds no little irony in it. Here is Congress 
enacting the most restrictive fiscal measure 
in years (the tax-increase-spending-cut com- 
bination), designed to inhibit demand and 
increase unemployment, while simultane- 
ously moving toward a massive, inflationary 
income maintenance program. 

What has happened is roughly as follows: 

Practically everyone who has looked at the 
existing welfare set-up finds it a horrendous 
mess, super-costly, disorganized, overlapping, 
over-bureaucratized, often reaching the 
wrong people instead of the right ones, dis- 
ruptive of family life. In addition, it is de- 
meaning and demoralizing for the recipient. 

Consequently some form of income main- 
tenance, especially the negative income tax, 
is growing in favor in and out of Congress. 
In effect the idea is to give poor people a 
regular handout, much like Social Security 
payments, without all the present fuss. In 
theory it would supplant most or all current 
welfare programs. 

At the same time almost all economists, 
liberal or conservative or whatever, believe 
the nation needs a tighter fiscal policy now 
to slow demand and retard inflation. Un- 
fortunately, reducing demand and hence 
production, if that is the effect of the new 
tax-spending law, automatically means a 
rise in unemployment. 

Enter the negative income tax, and the 
eftort to slow demand would be largely un- 
done. All persons would be assured of an 
income equivalent at least to a low-wage job; 
they would be effective consumers, they 
would swell demand, but they would produce 
nothing. In short, a highly inflationary state 
of affairs, as though we didn’t have enough 
inflation as it is. To aggravate inflation, it 
might be noted, is no way to help the poor. 

Senator Proxmire says he has so far found 
no one able to suggest a persuasive or work- 
able way out of this dilemma. Well, we have 
no solution either, but maybe a couple of 
comments are in order, 

It seems plain that Congress should pro- 
ceed cautiously on any moves toward a guar- 
anteed annnal income, and not only because 
of the inflationary impact. 

We think it dubious principle indeed for 
the State to pay people whether they are 
willing to work or not; certainly it has little 
to do with the American tradition, In all 
probability, in many cases it would remove 
permanently any incentive for the individual 
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to try to become a useful citizen and a pro- 
ductive member of society. 

As a practical matter, the negative income 
tax or whatever the form of income main- 
tenance would be unlikely to replace much 
of the existing welfare system. Politicians 
being what they are, the chances are that 
it would be just piled on top, or underneath, 
the unedifying array of welfare arrangements 
now in operation. 

Especially in view of that likelihood, more 
thought should be given to reforming the 
welfare apparatus before taking the radical 
step of guaranteeing annual income. What is 
wanted in an acceptable welfare program? 
Basically, just two things, it seems to us: 
To get the aid to those genuinely in need 
and not to those who regard welfare as a 
way of life. And to do it in such a way as not 
to break up families. 

Surely such real reforms should not be im- 
possible for people so ingenious they can 
think up the negative income tax and other 
devices. If it could be done, it doubtless could 
be done at a fraction of the cost of the 
present mess, thus minimizing the inflation- 
ary push of huge Government spending and 
deficits. 

Perhaps it is asking too much; perhaps the 
politicians are too immobilized, the bureauc- 
racy too barnacled to make honest reform 
anything but a pipe-dream. But it seems a 
more rewarding approach, and more generous 
to those who through no fault of their own 
can't make their way in the world. 

In any event, Senator Proxmire does a 
service in calling attention to the inflation- 
ary bias in the guaranteed annual income 
notion. That bias merits a lot more examina- 
tion. 


CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK—1968 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, in July 
1959, Public Law 86-90 was enacted, pro- 
viding for the designation of the third 
week in July as “Captive Nations Week.” 
The President was authorized and re- 
quested by that law to issue a proclama- 
tion each year “until such time as free- 
dom and independence shall have been 
achieved for all the captive nations of 
the world.” 

Last week, by proclamation, President 
Johnson designated the week beginning 
July 14. Regrettably, the need for a 
proclamation still exists, but sadly the 
language used in this proclamation falls 
far short. We must remember that the 
Communist governments in Eastern Eu- 
rope obtained their evil power through 
the Russian military presence. But, un- 
like the 1959 proclamation of General 
Eisenhower—which cited the imperial- 
istic and aggressive policies of Soviet 
communism” and “Soviet-dominated na- 
tions“ —the 1968 proclamation mentions 
neither Russia nor China. This is irony 
to say the least for Communist aggres- 
sion and attempts at world domination 
created the need for a Captive Nations 
Week and make it necessary today. 

Another significant omission is the 
mention of the individual captive na- 
tions. My point is made by Public Law 
86-90 where one of the reasons for ob- 
serving Captive Nations Week is because 
“the imperialistic policies of Communist 
Russia have led, through direct and in- 
direct aggression, to the subjugation of 
the national independence of Poland, 
Hungary, Lithuania, Ukraine, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Latvia, Estonia, White Ruthenia, 
Rumania, East Germany, Bulgaria, 
mainland China, Armenia, Azerbaijan, 
Georgia, North Korea, Albania, Idel- 
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Ural, Tibet, Cossackia, Turkestan, North 
Vietnam, and others.” 

If the essence of freedom is found in 
the ballot box, and I think it is, then we 
should not forget that none of these gov- 
ernments dares hold free elections. Cer- 
tainly we can applaud recent changes 
which may indicate improvements in the 
lives of these captive peoples. We can 
hope for more. But freedom is what is 
wanted and freedom is what is denied. 
Whatever liberal reforms are occurring, 
they are not enough. In any event, such 
reforms can hardly be regarded as epi- 
demic, 

Despite the repeated evidence that the 
Communist aim is to dominate the world 
and despite the agreement among Com- 
munists that our democracy and its in- 
stitutions must be destroyed, now is 
viewed by some as an auspicious time 
for “bridgebuilding.”’ 

These bridges are being built on the 
wrong road. Our Nation, as the leader of 
the free world, should not travel on any 
road which leads in the direction of, 
first, any increase of respectability or 
status for the Communist masters; or, 
second, any increase in their strength; 
or, third, any assistance in overcoming 
their industrial and agricultural difficul- 
ties and inadequacies; and fourth, any 
action which tends to maintain the status 
quo of the captive nations. 

This road leads only to increased So- 
viet military strength and a greater ca- 
pacity for holding others in bondage. 

There is a right road on which to 
travel, if we desire progress for the cause 
of the captive nations and all that it 
implies. We should travel that road on 
which we would help create and sustain 
several constructive, helpful actions, 
some of which are these: 

First. Sincere and sustained efforts to 
create and maintain attention and con- 
cern of the free world to the captivity 
of nations and its true implications. 

Second. A realization that east-central 
Europe now plays, as it always will, a 
very important role in the struggle 
against communism and for peace. 

Third. Informing by all available 
means the people of those captive nations 
that we really understand and care, and 
that within all legitimate means we will 
help. 

The observation of Captive Nations 
Week recognizes the yearnings of the 
captives. We must give them our sup- 
port, for their aspirations are rightful. 
We are talking about 100 million peo- 
ple. Our accommodations and conces- 
sions are not going to improve their posi- 
tion unless a quid pro quo is received. 

The events of the past year have not 
brought true freedom and independence 
to any of the captive nations. Millions 
of people in the Communist-dominated 
countries continue to be enslaved by 
their Soviet masters. They are still 
shackled under the tyranny and oppres- 
sion which they have known for so many 
years. Their individual liberties and 
fundamental rights as human beings are 
still being denied. And, the United Na- 
tions Charter which proclaims the prin- 
ciple of “equal rights and self-determi- 
nation of peoples“ continues to be 
flaunted. 

We also know that the spirit of these 
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oppressed peoples has not been broken. 
They have not given up their hopes for 
freedom. An expression of the deep de- 
sire of man for freedom can be seen in 
Czechoslovakia, and the new Govern- 
ment has apparently responded to some 
extent. The aspirations of the youth of 
Poland, however, were smothered with 
repression and retaliation. 

In order to preserve this spirit and 
keep alive this spark of resistance, these 
people of the captive nations must know 
that they have not been abandoned. 
They must have the reassurance of the 
free world that they have not been writ- 
ten off as a lost cause. To this end, Cap- 
tive Nations Week has made a vital con- 
tribution. It serves as an excellent means 
of focusing the world’s attention on the 
plight of these peoples and gives the 
American people an opportunity to 
manifest their concern. I am proud to 
play a part in its observation this year. 


THE PRESIDENT’S NOMINATIONS 
TO THE SUPREME COURT 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, a Wash- 
ington Evening Star editorial of June 27 
has made it clear that “close association 
with a President is not a disqualifying 
factor in judicial selections.” As a mat- 
ter of fact, in at least one respect it may 
be a plus factor, for the President per- 
sonally can evaluate certain of the nomi- 
nee’s qualifications, whereas with stran- 
gers he must rely entirely on the judg- 
ment of others. 

Similarly, the Star discounts the argu- 
ment that a “lameduck” President 
should not name a new Chief Justice. 
The lameduck argument is a specious 
one, of course, when we realize that the 
President has almost 7 months to serve. 
In a similar sense, a President is “lame- 
duck” immediately following his second 
inauguration since there is a constitu- 
tional limitation of presidential tenure 
to two terms. Would anyone reasonably 
argue that no Presidential appointments 
should be made during a second term? 

In my judgment the President should 
be commended for his quick action to 
avert having a less than full complement 
of Justices on hand next fall and spring 
to handle the business of the highest 
court in the land. For the Senate to do 
less would be a dereliction of duty. The 
Committee on the Judiciary is to be 
commended for its prompt scheduling of 
the nomination hearings, so that nomi- 
nees Fortas and Thornberry may be 
judged on their qualifications, and the 
nominations reported as soon as possible 
to enable the Senate to work its will. 

I ask unanimous consent that the en- 
tire editorial be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

New COURT LINEUP 

The choice of Judge Homer Thornberry 
to fill the vacancy on the Supreme Court is 
the crucial factor in the judicial changes 
announced yesterday by President Johnson. 
For while the “liberal” justices in any event 
will retain a 5-to-4 majority, the evolvement 
of Judge Thornberry’s philosophy will have 


an important bearing on the direction which 
the court takes in the future, 
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He is described in some news reports as 
a “liberal.” But this is not a very meaningful 
term, During his 15 years in the House, he 
was close to Speaker Sam Rayburn, which 
hardly suggests that he will go charging off 
into left field when he takes his place on the 
high bench. 

A son of parents who were deaf mutes, he 
worked his way through high school, college 
and law school. He was a member of one of 
the best law firms in Houston, As a man and 
as a judge, he is highly respected by the 
lawyers who practiced before him. He has 
had five years of judicial experience and has 
served as a district attorney. The reports that 
come to us reflect enthusiastic approval of 
this nomination, 

All of this has to be tempered with a cer- 
tain reservation. A Solomon could not pre- 
dict where a man will come down when he 
takes his place on the Supreme Court. But 
our hope and belief is that Judge Thornberry 
will travel the middle road, eschewing both 
the right and the left. If so, the fact that he 
has long been a close personal friend of Lyn- 
don Johnson is not something to be held 
against him when the Senate votes on his 
confirmation. 

The elevation of Justice Abe Fortas, also 
a close friend and adviser of the President, 
has brought forth complaints of cronyism.“ 
But the fact of a close association with a 
President is not a disqualifying factor in ju- 
dicial selections. What counts is the quality 
of the nominee. 

No one can fault Fortas on the grounds 
of intellectual qualification or legal com- 
petence. One question, however, is whether 
he has the temperament that many look for 
in a man who, as Chief Justice, is to stand 
as a symbol of even-handedness. There are 
some who think of Fortas as an “operator,” 
and, depending upon the meaning one at- 
taches to the term, there may be some basis 
for that. The fact remains, however, that 
John Marshall, now regarded as one of the 
great chief justices, was very much of an 
“operator” in his bitter political feuds with 
Thomas Jefferson. So perhaps hasty judg- 
ment on this score should be avoided. 

We do not put much stock in the con- 
tention that a “lame duck” President should 
refrain from naming a new Chief Justice. 
And we say this in spite of the fact that 
Lyndon Johnson, as majority leader, did not 
hesitate to bottle up many of Eisenhower 
court appointments until after the 1960 elec- 
tion was over. If there is a fight over his 
confirmation, Fortas is most likely to run 
into trouble because some senators feel very 
strongly that he misled them; that he testi- 
fied one way on interrogation of criminal 
suspects during the hearing on his nomi- 
nation to the bench, and then made a 180- 
degree turn after donning the judicial robes. 
At this juncture, however, it seems unlikely 
that this will be a formidable barrier to his 
promotion. 

This leaves the problem of how to eval- 
uate the performance of Earl Warren during 
the 15 years he presided over the court as 
Chief Justice. 

It has been said that he stepped down 
at this time to avoid the risk that Richard 
Nixon might be elected in November and 
then appoint his successor, We prefer not to 
believe that any such shabby political con- 
sideration was the motivating factor. In his 
letter to the President, Warren gave the 
weight of 77 years as the sole reason for his 
decision to retire. If there was any other 
reason, it probably was that the court un- 
der his direction had been steered into a 
stormy controversy that could hardly fail 
to prejudice its work in the future. One 
item of evidence in support of this was the 
overwhelming vote by which Congress 
the omnibus crime bill, and the President’s 
unwillingness to veto it. This measure was 
not, as some have charged, an assault on 
the court. But it certainly reflected a serious 
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and deep-seated discontent with some of the 
decisions by the “Warren Court.” 

It most surely does not follow, however, 
that the final judgment of the 15 Warren 
years will be an unfavorable one. It is too 
early at this stage to say. Our view is that 
some of the rulings should be modified, and 
we hope they will be. But the greatest ad- 
vances made by the court, notably in such 
areas as racial equality and political re- 
form, are most unlikely to be condemned 
when time’s verdict is rendered. 


FIRST SETTLEMENT IN LAS VEGAS 
VALLEY 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, I invite 
the attention of the Senate to a celebra- 
tion held in Las Vegas last week com- 
memorating the first settlement in the 
Las Vegas Valley. 

Honored were the memories of 30 
pioneers sent to the harsh and barren 
Las Vegas Valley by the Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter-day Saints to carve a 
settlement out of the scorching desert. 

Their labors brought forth the estab- 
lishment of one of the most dynamic 
areas of the United States. 

As the Las Vegas Review-Journal 
editorialized: 


It is a time for pausing and marvelling at 
the courage and conviction of those men who 
made a wild valley bear fruit more than 100 
years ago. 


I ask unanimous consent that the 
Review-Journal editorial be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

MORMONS COMMEMORATE First LAS VEGAS 
SETTLEMENT 


In the summer of 1855, Las Vegas Valley 
was a barren, hot and unfamiliar place. But 
there was water here if men had the courage 
and stamina to look for it. And crops would 
grow if men had the ambition and the faith 
to plant them. 

Such was the beginning of a settlement in 
this valley. The men, 30 of them, were 
Mormons sent out from Salt Lake City. They 
were charged with the responsibility of es- 
tablishing a fort in this harsh land. They 
were also told to teach the Indians and 
plant the crops. The crops were vital for 
their survival and part of their plan to 
provide a station where weary travelers 
might find food and rest. 

The Las Vegas Springs provided water and 
the meadows of the lower valley offered a 
natural site for farming and building. Each 
man took two-and-a-half acres for himself 
and began to cultivate it. By the fall of 
1855 the settlers were rewarded with corn, 
melons, pumpkins and squash. The fort 
was nearly completed and the Indians were 
friendly. A community had been established. 

This week Las Vegas’ 30,000 Mormons, 
some of them possibly descendants of those 
30 pioneers who settled in the valley, will 
mark the anniversary with four days of 
activity sponsored by the five stakes of the 
LDS church in the Las Vegas Valley. 

A musical entitled “Promised Valley” will 
be offered Wednesday through Saturday at 
8 p.m. at the Las Vegas High School audi- 
torium to commemorate the arrival of the 
Mormons in the valley. A “Pioneer Parade” 
is scheduled Saturday at 10 a.m. along with 
other events. 

It is a celebration worth joining. It is a 
time for pausing and marveling at the 
courage and conviction of those men who 
made a wild valley bear fruit more than 100 
years ago. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL WHEAT 
TRADE CONVENTION 


Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, the 
International Wheat Trade Convention 
was approved by the Senate on June 13, 
1968. I voted against it. We were assured 
by the administration that it was in the 
international interest and that the in- 
creased minimum prices for world trade 
in wheat and wheat products would im- 
prove the earnings of American farmers. 

Immediately following the Senate ac- 
tion, the Secretary of Agriculture in im- 
plementing the arrangement, set mini- 
mum and maximum prices for American 
wheat and established an import tax 
which he called an inverse subsidy to 
take effect whenever the domestic price 
paid by an exporter was less than the 
minimums. He also announced a reduc- 
tion in acreage allotments by 13 percent 
and diversion payments for farmers 
planning less than their acreage allot- 
ment. 

It is now just about a month since 
Senate approval and administration im- 
plementation of U.S. participation under 
the International Wheat Trade Conven- 
tion. While this is a short time to reach 
any firm conclusions, those of us who 
had reservations cannot help but be dis- 
mayed by what has taken place in that 
brief period. 

Domestic prices have declined so far 
that export taxes are payable on the 
four kinds of wheat for which the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture announced mini- 
mum prices on June 13. The export tax 
due because of this decline in prices is 
$0.25 for Soft Red Winter wheat, $0.19 
for Hard Red Winter wheat, $0.09 for 
West Coast White, and $0.06 for Dark 
Northern Spring. At a time when our 
trade balance is in serious trouble, rather 
than using our competitive advantage, we 
are taxing exporters to bring prices up. 

The effects of the arrangement have 
made themselves felt clearly in market- 
ing. Wheat shipments were 580,880 tons 
in the second week of June; 182,690 tons 
in the third week of June; and 116,000 
in the last week of June. In the first week 
of July, according to the Southwestern 
Miller: 

Not a single cargo of wheat was sold via 
Gulf-Atlantic, except to India, and workings 
via Pacific were confined to Japan, the 
ranking buyer for dollar payment. Even par- 
cel sales of wheat for cash payment were 
in exceedingly limited number. 


Flour sales in the last week of June, 
at 245,916 hundred weights, were up 
somewhat over the preceding 2 weeks, 
but still only a fraction of the 1,099,000 
consummated in the first week of June. 

The budgetary cost of the acreage re- 
duction and diversion payments pro- 
posed in connection with this program 
are not available, but can be expected 
to be substantial. The Department of 
Agriculture, in hearings before the Sen- 
ate Agriculture and Forestry Committee 
in April 1968, estimated the total net 
price support and related expenditures 
for wheat and wheat products to be 
$539.5 million for 1968 and $470.3 mil- 
lion for 1969, as compared with the $47.1 
million incurred in fiscal year 1967. This 
was before the decision to restrict acre- 
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age and use diversion payments in im- 
plementation of the International Wheat 
Trade Convention. 

Mr. President, this is hardly a logical 
and a productive way to promote com- 
mercial exports to help our balance of 
payments, or to reduce our budgetary 
deficits; or for that matter, it is hardly 
a charitable way of helping less devel- 
oped countries and the hungry people of 
the world. 


GEN. G. P. DISOSWAY 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
Gen. G. P. Disosway retires from his po- 
sition as commander, Tactical Air Com- 
mand, Langley Air Force Base, Va., U.S. 
Air Force, on July 31. On that date Gen- 
eral Disosway will close a long and dis- 
tinguished career in the service of our 
Nation. 

I deem it a privilege to introduce the 
highlights of the general’s career into 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. Such illus- 
trious service deserves the appreciation 
of the Congress and the heartfelt thanks 
of this Nation. 

General Disosway’s 35 year military 
career began when he graduated from 
West Point in 1933 and within a year was 
a qualified pilot in the Army Air Corps. 

In less than 9 years after leaving West 
Point he was a full colonel at the age of 
32, His assignments have taken him 
across the country and back again, 
south of the border and to China and 
Europe. He has held important assign- 
ments such as director of training for 
the Air Force and commander of the 
Flying Training Air Force, now called 
Air Training Command. For a time he 
served as senior Air Force member of 
the Department of Defense Weapons 
Systems Evaluations Group. 

General Disosway was named USAF 
Deputy Chief of Staff for Operations and 
headed the famed “Disosway Board,” 
which helped to enhance air-ground joint 
operations, with emphasis on the flexi- 
bility of tactical airpower. 

It was during this same period that 
General Disosway was instrumental in 
bringing the versatile McDonnell F-4 
Phantom tactical fighter into the Air 
Force inventory. 

In 1963, General Disosway received his 
fourth star and was appointed com- 
mander-in-chief, U.S. Air Forces in 
Europe. During the 2 years he served in 
this capacity he left his distinctive mark 
on both United States and NATO air 
operations in the European Theater. 

In 1965, General Disosway assumed 
command of Tactical Air Command ina 
period of intense activity. Many TAC 
units and hundreds of personnel were 
being sent to Southeast Asia. Replace- 
ments had to be trained for aircrews and 
support activities. The lessons of this 
new war learned in air combat had to be 
examined, evaluated and applied by 
TAC. The command grew as weapons 
systems, new equipment and streamlined 
management techniques were introduced. 

Every effort was made to give the air 
forces in Southeast Asia what was 
needed. TAC met this challenge without 
degrading its continuing and all-impor- 
tant mission to answer any other con- 
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tingency that may occur anywhere in 
the world where U.S. interests require 
tactical air support. 

TAC responded to these demands and 
responsibilities with professional know- 
how and calm appraisal—drawn from its 
commander. 

Mr. President, I desire to commend this 
extraordinary, able, and effective officer. 
I regret that the Air Force and the Gov- 
ernment are losing the services of such 
an outstanding man. I wish him con- 
tinued success. 


THE NATION WANTS ACTION ON 
THE SUPREME COURT APPOINT- 
MENTS 


Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, in the 
matter of Presidential appointments to 
the Supreme Court I have already 
pressed the point that we of the Senate 
should be permitted to proceed without 
undue delay to our right and duty to 
“advise and consent.” 

Not only in this Senate but in the 
editorial columns of newspapers the 
country over there comes the demand 
that the Senate should speedily work 
its will on the nominations by President 
Johnson of Justice Abe Fortas to be 
Chief Justice of the United States and 
Justice Homer Thornberry to be As- 
sociate Justice of the Supreme Court. 

Evidence comes from the Sunday, July 
14, 1968, issue of my hometown news- 
paper, the Providence Sunday Journal— 
an independent newspaper. 

A shameful performance 


The editorial terms the “stalling”— 

A shameful performance that reflects dis- 
credit on the nation’s most distinguished 
legislative body. 


I was curious to see how this editorial 
state of mind is reflected the country 
over. I have culled more than 30 edi- 
torials expressing impatience with what 
they call—among other names—“stalling 
tactics’ — “phony issues” — “filibuster 
without merit.” 

It seems to me that these editorials 
constitute an indictment of our current 
behavior that we should be concerned 
to correct. 

And—so that they may speak their 
own wisdom and warning—I ask unani- 
mous consent that these editorials be 
printed in full text at the conclusion of 
my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, some 
of the newspapers do not commit them- 
selves with respect to the two nominees. 
However, there is virtually unanimous 
agreement that undue delay in the con- 
stitutional process of “advise and con- 
sent” would be intolerable. 

We in the Senate cannot abdicate our 
constitutional duty to pass on these 
nominations any more than President 
Johnson could abdicate his constitution- 
al duty to fill Supreme Court vacancies. 

It is the right of a Senator to reject if 
his conscience so dictates. We would not 
and could not deprive him of that right. 
But it is not reasonable that any of us 
should be deprived of our right—or 
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detoured from the opportunity to con- 
sent or not consent. 

Let us give heed to a thought from the 
Trenton Trentonian of June 29: 


To cloak such an obvious power play in 
phony rationale is beneath the dignity of 


Congress, 


Let us have a mind for our dignity— 
and our duty. 
: iT 1 
[From the Providence (R.I.) Sunday 

Journal, July 14, 1968] 


SHAMEFUL PERFORMANCE 


Those members of the Senate judiciary 
committee who oppose the nomination of 
Justice Abe Fortas to be the new Chief Jus- 
tice have carried their opposition to ludicrous 
le $ 
One whole day of testimony was consumed 
in a nit-picking debate over whether there 
is or isn't a vacancy on the court to be filled. 
The thrust of the argument by Sen, Sam J. 
Ervin, D-NC, is that no vacancy exists—and, 
hence, no nomination can be made now— 
because Chief Justice Warren hasn't yet 
stepped down. 

The Chief Justice has announced his re- 
tirement but has agreed to stay on, at the 
President’s request, until a successor is con- 
firmed. This is a customary procedure. It 
has been followed time and again in prece- 
dent cases, as Atty. Gen. Ramsey Clark pa- 
tiently explained. 

Nevertheless, this is a point that lends it- 
self to hair-splitting arguments, and Sena- 
tor Ervin is not averse to splitting hairs when 
it suits his purpose. He was ably assisted in 
this performance by others on the commit- 
tee, notably Senators Thurmond and Hruska, 
who are equally cool to the Fortas nomina- 
tion. 

After exhausting the possibilities in this 
inconsequential debate, the committee pro- 
ceeded to the business of calling witnesses. 

One would have thought that if the com- 
mittee was truly seeking expert guidance it 
might have called in the spokesmen for bar 
associations, the deans of reputable law 
schools, or others qualified by experience in 
the field of law to pass judgment on the 
pending nomination. 

But the committee had other notions. 
Among its first witnesses were W. B. Hicks Jr., 
a spokesman for the far-right Liberty Lobby; 
Kent Courtney, a New Orleans publicist and 
pamphleteer who for years has been promot- 
ing ultra-conservative causes; and Marx 
Lewis, chairman of the Council Against Com- 
munist Aggression. These gentlemen, no 
doubt, are pleased to have the use of the 
Senate committee’s forum, but does anyone 
seriously imagine that they are qualified 
to throw useful light on the pending matter? 

One can conclude only that the Senate 
committee is stalling. It has displayed not 
the slightest interest in examining the quali- 
fications of the nominee, which is its im- 
mediate task. Instead, it is putting on a show, 
wandering off into by-paths, and using up 
time—presumably in the hope that if it de- 
lays long enough, the session will drag to an 
end before the Fortas nomination can be 
brought to a vote. 

All in all, it is a shameful performance 
that reflects discredit on the nation’s most 
distinguished legislative body. 

{From the Trenton (N.J.) Trentonian, June 
29, 1968] 
Cronyism: A PHONY ISSUE 


It was a foregone conclusion that when 
President Johnson elevated Abe Fortas to 
chief justice of the Supreme Court and 
named Federal Judge Homer Thornberry as 
an associate justice that the old and rather 
tired issue of “cronyism” will be raised. 

Both appointees are by all standards emi- 
nently qualified for the high court, but they 
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also happen to be former political associ- 
ates of the President. Fortas was a longtime 
adviser to Mr. Johnson and Judge Thornberry 
was the man who succeeded Johnson in the 
House of Representatives, The President re- 
ferred to him frequently as “my congress- 
man,” an expression that some critics have 
taken to imply possession in the most dis- 
reputable way. But how many ordinary peo- 
ple refer to their congressmen in a like man- 
ner? 

Senate Republicans have promised to fill- 
buster, if necessary, to block the confirma- 
tion of Fortas and Thornberry on the as- 
sumption—or excuse—that the President is 
attempting to pad up the federal payroll 
with his old buddies. 

It is a logical assumption that presidents 
generally name men to high office in whom 
they can place great trust and whose capa- 
bilities they are well aware of. President 
Eisenhower, you'll recall, larded up the high 
councils of government with his poker pals 
on the same assumption. 

We doubt that the Republicans involved 
give a tinker’s dam whether Fortas and 
Thornberry are pals of the President. What 
they really have in mind is to stall confirma- 
tion until a new, and hopefully conserya- 
tive, president comes in next January; then 
they might be able to place “our man” on 
the bench. 

Of course, this is acceptable practice. Why 
shouldn’t the Republicans make such a 
move? If the shoe were on the other foot, 
the Democrats would be equally devious. But 
to cloak such an obvious power play in phony 
rationale is beneath the dignity of Congress. 
[From the Wilmington (Del.) 

June 28, 1968] 


ORDER ON THE COURT 


The arguments seem to be that a chief 
justice of the United States has no right to 
resign near the end of a president's term and 
that a president with only seven months to 
serve has no right to appoint a man to as 
important a post as head of the Supreme 
Court. 

The first is most fashionable among those 
who are fond of attributing ulterior motives 
to Chief Justice Earl Warren, The second 
belongs to those who resent President John- 
son exercising the power of the presidency 
as if it werc still his. 

When one gets down to it, there’s more 
sour grapes than “God Save the Republic” 
about both arguments. If Associate Justice 
Abe Fortas is qualified for a seat on the 
court, as the Senate agreed he was, why is 
he not qualified to be chief justice? As for 
Judge Homer Thornberry, aside from a rela- 
tive national anonymity, what especially 
disqualifies him for appointment as associate 
justice? 

The most obvious fault of each is that he 
is a friend of Lyndon Johnson. This is a 
special liability because of the timing of 
the appointments, but it is foolish to argue 
that the appointments should await the 
election of a new president so that they will 
be more representative of the will of the peo- 
ple. If such a mandate is critical to selec- 
tion of Supreme Court justices then, perhaps, 
the entire court should resign every four 
years. 

It is lamentable that the President’s per- 
sonal friendship with his two appointees may 
increase the disrespect some Americans feel 
for the court. Fortunately, the court is suf- 
ficiently insulated to make public approval 
pleasant but inconsequential. Grounds for 
disqualification have to be firmer than that. 

And those who view with alarm the Presi- 
dent’s actions overlook one other important 
factor in their anguish over this “blatant 
political manipulation.” They cannot predict 
with certainly, anymore than can the Presi- 
dent who appoints him, the future attitudes 
or interpretations of a Supreme Court 
Justice. 


Journal, 
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One need look no further than President 
Eisenhower's appointment of Associate Jus- 
tice Potter Stewart, a member of the “con- 
servative” wing of the tribunal. He just 
wrote the opinion ruling that open housing 
has been the law of the land since 1866, 
[From the San Antonio (Tex.) Light, June 

28, 1968] 


L. B. J.'s CHOICE 


President Johnson’s new Supreme Court 
appointments honor two of his closest per- 
sonal associates, both of whom are imbued, 
like the President, with a deep sense of social 
conviction. 

Justice Abe Fortas, who moves up to Chief 
Justice, is a former Washington attorney 
whose friendship with the President dates 
from New Deal days. 

Appeals Court Judge Homer Thornberry, 
a former Texas Democratic congressman, is 
an intensely humane man who has also been 
pone to the President for much of his public 

fe. 

Thus the President had intimate knowl- 
edge of the two men before he made the 
appointments. This knowledge obviously 
went into the naming of Mr. Fortas as an 
associate justice of the court three years ago. 

Few who have known Justice Fortas in 
his public and private life will doubt that 
he possesses full qualifications. The legal 
community in particular, in Washington and 
elsewhere, is honored by his elevation to the 
highest seat of jurisprudence in the land. 

President Johnson observed that he con- 
sulted with Democratic and Republican lead- 
ers before making the appointments. 

In reply to some Republican objections to 
Supreme Court appointments by what was 
termed a “lame duck” President, we can only 
say, with some weariness, that the President 
has the right and duty to make such ap- 
pointments. 

23 objections were ill-advised and in poor 
@: 


[From the Cincinnati (Ohio) Enquirer, 
July 2, 1968] 


THE VACANCY GAMBIT 


The American people are neither instructed 
nor amused by the aimless little controversy 
about whether there exists any Supreme 
Court vacancy to which President Johnson 
may appoint a successor. 

Sen. Sam Ervin (D., N.C.) is at the fore- 
front of those who have maintained that, 
since Chief Justice Earl Warren worded his 
resignation to become effective “at such time 
as a successor is qualified,” there is no 
vacancy for President Johnson to fill. 

Curiously enough, the Justice Department, 
in seeking to clarify the issue, produced some 
correspondence between President Johnson 
and Senator Ervin and his North Carolina 
colleague, Sen. B. Everett Jordan. “Due to the 
fact that Judge Wilson Warlick has an- 
nounced his retirement,” Senators Ervin and 
Jordan told the President, “...a vacancy 
now exists in that office.” 

The Justice Department could see no dif- 
ference in the Federal District Court judge- 
ship, to which the Ervin-Jordan letter 
referred, and the case of Supreme Court 
vacancy created by Chief Justice Warren's 
resignation. Neither can we. 

Senator Ervin and others are entitled to 
challenge the qualifications of Associate Jus- 
tice Abe Fortas, whom Mr. Johnson proposes 
to elevate to Chief Justice, and of Judge 
Homer Thornberry, whom Mr. Johnson has 
nominated as an associate justice. But the 
challenge should be made frontally, not 
through legislative tricks, 


From the Sacramento (Calif.) Bee, June 28, 
1968] 


FORTAS, THORNBERRY ARE GOOD CHOICES 


So far as anyone can tell at this time, the 
appointments of Associate Justice Abe 
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Fortas as chief justice of the United States 
as successor to Chief Justice Ear] Warren 
and Federal Appeals Judge Homer Thorn- 
berry as an associate justice on the Su- 
preme Court, preserve the liberal and distin- 
guished character of the court. 

Fortas is an able lawyer and has supported 
the trend of the court toward speaking for 
the Constitutional guarantees for justice for 
the individual and social progress. He be- 
comes the first Jew to be nominated as chief 
justice, thereby reflecting President Lyndon 
B. Johnson's policy to break through insidi- 
ous taboos with courageous “firsts.” It also 
was Johnson who named the first Negro to 
the high court in the person of Associate 
Justice Thurgood Marshall. 

Thornberry had a distinguished record, as 
a liberal and as a humanitarian, as a mem- 
ber of Congress before his appointment to 
the appeals bench by former President John 
F. Kennedy. He assisted these causes as a 
ranking member of the powerful House 
Rules Committee. 

A rump court of Republicans who antici- 
pate the GOP will win the presidential elec- 
tion seems bent upon opposing Fortas’ con- 
firmation on the ground he is being named 
by a lame duck president. California's U.S. 
Sen. George Murphy was among these 
myopic partisans, 

These took the position that since John- 
son is not going to run again, the choice 
of the next chief justice should be the pre- 
rogative of the next president. This is a 
purely political suggestion. Since the 
Amendment was passed forbidding presi- 
dents to serve more than two terms every 
American president henceforth will be some- 
thing of a lame duck during his second 
term. 

Would it be in the interest of the nation 
that all these presidents in their second 
term be stripped of their powers? To ask the 
question is to expose the untenable stand of 
the few who would cripple the executive 
office. 

Both Fortas and Thornberry have the dis- 
tinguished support of Senate Republican 
minority leader Everett Dirksen of Illinois. 
Dirksen said he has “no personal reserva- 
tions” about either. Likewise, Senate Demo- 
cratic majority leader Mike Mansfield of 
Montana reminded all that the Senate once 
approved Fortas in the original appointment 
and of Thornberry said: “He is a fair man, 
a good man, a decent man.” 

These appraisals by the No, 1 Republican 
and No, 1 Democrat in the Senate count for 
much more than the corridor sniping of 
myopic colleagues who want to make the ap- 
pointments a thing of political profit. 


[From the Charlotte (N.C.) News, June 27, 
1968] 


Tue New CHIEF JUSTICE 


It is pointless to speculate whether Abe 
Fortas will make, if his appointment is ap- 
proved by the Senate, a good or a bad chief 
Justice of the United States. The history of 
the court shows that such appointments 
often are the seedbeds of great surprise, not 
least for the Presidents who make them. 

It can be said of Fortas that he has more 
tangible qualifications to become chief jus- 
tice than he did to become an associate jus- 
tice. When he ascended to the court in 1965 
the most important entry in his public rec- 
ord was that he had been a long-time friend 
and confidant of the President, His work on 
the court since has been eminently respecta- 
ble, if something short of arresting. 

There is no reason why Johnson should 
have held back and allowed his successor to 
replace Earl Warren on the high bench. Mr. 
Johnson is still President, and presidents 
have to meet their responsibilities as they 
arise. In any case the debate often had less to 
do with the propriety of a lame-duck ap- 
pointment than with the debaters’ respective 
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hopes for a “liberal” or “conservative” suc- 
cessor to Warren. And before the court needs 
one or the other of those it needs a judge of 
depth and superior perception who can lead 
it out of the confusion into which it has 
fallen. If Fortas has yet to prove that he is 
that man, he also has yet to prove that he 
is not. 

[From the Garden City (N.Y.) Newsday, 

June 28, 1968] 


A New CHIEF JUSTICE 


Amid rumblings of opposition from Repub- 
lican senators, President Johnson has desig- 
nated Justice Abe Fortas as the new chief 
justice of the U.S. Supreme Court to suc- 
ceed Earl Warren. He has also named an old 
Texas friend, Homer Thornberry of the Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals, to succeed Fortas as 
a justice. Both men conform with the pres- 
ent “liberal” orientation of the court. 

As to the qualifications of Justice Fortas 
there can be no argument. He is a thought- 
ful and compassionate scholar of long ten- 
ure in government. He came to Washington 
as one of the energetic young lawyers re- 
cruited by Franklin D. Roosevelt to bolster 
the New Deal. In later years he has been a 
highly-esteemed corporation lawyer, who be- 
lieves that big business—when conducted 
responsibly—can coexist with big govern- 
ment. Thornberry, in common with Justice 
Fortas, has the approval of the American 
Bar Association. 

Some threats of filibuster over the con- 
firmation of these two men have come from 
certain Republican members of the Senate. 
The threats should be reconsidered. The 
President has the right to name his own ap- 
pointees to vacant positions. He is President 
until the end of his term, and cries of “lame 
duck” are in reality cries of sour grapes. For- 
mer Vice President Nixon, unfortunately, 
has leaped into the argument. First he in- 
sisted that a new President should select a 
new chief justice. When he learned the ap- 
pointment had been made, he again repeated 
his views. He should have kept his silence. 

The consternation among some Repub- 
licans seems to be based upon the fear that 
the court will continue to be “liberal” in- 
stead of conservative as a result of the ap- 
pointments the President has made. Those 
who cry loudest downgrade the dispassion- 
ateness of justices of the Supreme Court. 
Felix Frankfurter, in his time with the New 
Deal, was vilified for his so-called left-wing 
views; after he became a justice, he was 
criticized for his conservatism. The appoint- 
ments are within the right of the President 
to make. The merits of those appointed will 
be best judged after enough opinions are 
given to establish their contributions to the 
trends of thought. 


[From the Greenwood (N.C.) News, 
June 29, 1968] 


THE New CHIEF Justice 


President Johnson, who has made few ob- 
vious appointments during his term, did the 
obvious—and quickly—when he nominated 
his old friend and counselor, Mr. Justice Abe 
Fortas, to be U.S. chief justice. 

Friend or not, it would be difficult to 
imagine a better qualified man for the na- 
tion’s highest judicial office—in fact the only 
judicial office named in the Constitution. 
The chief justiceship is no place for a man 
of stuffy, predictable or parochial views, and 
none may be expected from Justice Fortas. 

It is a good place for this Southern-born 
son of a poor immigrant family whose learn- 
ing, intelligence and character have brought 
him to successive places of eminence at the 
bar, in federal agencies, and as an associate 
justice on the court—where Mr. Fortas 
agreed to go only under heavy pressure from 
Mr. Johnson. 

Mr. Fortas is certainly a man of liberal 
views. He seems to concur largely in the so 
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far vigorous interventions of the court in 
issues of national policy. Some do not Hke 
that, but the Supreme Court is not going to 
retreat from its key position in adjusting 
the nation to a new age. 

But Mr. Fortas is also a hard-headed man 
with an intensely practical approach to con- 
stitutional law. When he argued as chief 
counsel for Clarence Earl Gideon, in the 
landmark right-to-counsel case, he keyed his 
argument to the avoidance of further abra- 
siveness between the Supreme Court and 
state courts, rather than primarily to the 
Sixth Amendment. His opinions and dissents 
on the court reflect a healthy skepticism of 
doctrinaire trustbusting and of bureau- 
cratic arrogance. 

It is doubtful, as we suggested the other 
day, that the senators who threaten to fight 
Mr. Fortas’ confirmation will manage to 
block it. Both the Democratic majority leader 
and the Republican minority leader now 
favor it. 

The anti-Fortas faction’s case is nebulous 
to begin with. Mr. Johnson, they contend, is 
a lame duck” and should defer to his suc- 
cessors. But he is not yet technically a lame 
duck, and neither precedent nor constitu- 
tional provision bars the “midnight” ap- 
pointments of a President, or hints that they 
are in the slightest degree improper. 

Mr. Fortas, others contend, is a “‘crony” 
of Mr. Johnson's. The word itself is a poor 
one, a loaded one in fact. If Justice Fortas 
is a crony, so was Roger B. Taney a crony 
of Andrew Jackson's. But that did not pre- 
vent his becoming a great chief justice who, 
installed as the backer of strong presiden- 
tial powers, closed his career resisting what 
he felt to be constitutional usurpations by 
President Lincoln. Felix Frankfurter, by the 
same token, was a “crony” of FDR's. But he 
became a great justice, and a conservative 
at that. 

Finally, the opposing senators contend that 
Justice Fortas is, like his predecessor, a “‘ju- 
dicial activist.” In fact his career on the 
court is as yet too brief to establish such a 
pattern. Nobody knows of him, any more 
than of other judicial appointees, what ulti- 
mate course his thought will take. New issues 
point new directions for judges, and the 
issues change. 

In sum, the case for Mr. Fortas seems to 
us as strong as the arguments against con- 
firmation are weak. His rejection by the Sen- 
ate would be sad, and it is most improbable. 

[From the Asheville (N.C.) Citizen-Times, 
June 29, 1968] 


LYNDON JOHNSON REVAMPS THE COURT 


As usual, President Johnson has ignored 
appeals from Republicans and from the ultra- 
conservative critics and has made his 
Supreme Court appointments, This time, 
precedent and logic appear to be on his side, 

Perhaps Abe Fortas, who was named to 
succeed the retiring Earl Warren as Chief 
Justice, is another “liberal” and maybe the 
President was indulging a bit of cronyism in 
naming a Texas friend, Judge Homer Thorn- 
berry of the Fifth Circuit Court of Appeals, 
to the vacant judgeship. Even so, he exercised 
his Presidential right and constitutional 
duty, presumably with some concern for the 
national interest. 

Despite the loose use of the term in re- 
cent references, Lyndon Johnson is not a 
“lame duck” President in the sense that he 
has been defeated at the polls and is merely 
sitting out an interim period until his suc- 
cessor is sworn. Johnson has six more months 
to serve, not. to sit, 

Conceivably, his new Court appointments 
could be blocked by a coalition of Republi- 
cans and Southern Democrats. But such ob- 
structionism will serve no predictable pur- 
pose if, for example, Hubert Humphrey is 
elected President. 

Virtually the same Senate that confirmed 
the appointment of Fortas as Associate Jus- 
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tice will now merely be asked to approve his 
“promotion.” Judge Thornberry is reputedly 
a competent jurist, whatever the implica- 
tions of his Texas background. 

Promptly and properly, Lyndon Johnson 
has made his choices. Unless the Senate can 
produce convincing evidence that the two 
men are unqualified, the solons ought to re- 
spect the Presidential judgment. 


From the Durham (N. O.) Herald, June 30, 
1968] 


APPOINTMENTS TO SUPREME COURT 


President Johnson has used the opportu- 
nity presented by the retirement of Chief 
Justice Warren to name perhaps his closest 
friend on the Supreme Court chief justice 
and to name another to the high bench. 

Abe Fortas, nominated to be chief justice, 
was Mr, Johnson's attorney when the Presi- 
dent's political career was in jeopardy: in the 
Texas Democratic senatorial primary in 1948, 
he had a lead of only 87 votes; his opponent 
had secured a court order to keep Mr, John- 
son’s name off the ballot in the general elec- 
tion. Mr. Fortas, as Mr. Johnson's attorney, 
obtained from Justice Black a reversal of 
the order, Mr. Johnson’s name appeared on 
the ballot, and he was elected to the Senate, 

Homer Thornberry, nominated to be associ- 
ate justice in Justice Fortas’ place, succeeded 
Mr. Johnson in the House of Representatives 
when the President ran for the Senate and 
has long been a personal and political intl- 
mate, 

While appointments of such close associ- 
ates inevitably provoke charges of crony- 
ism,” in the case of these nominations the 
charge is offset by the qualifications of the 
two men for the positions the President pro- 
poses for them. Justice Fortas, before his 
appointment by President Johnson to the 
high bench, was recognized as one of the top 
lawyers of the nation. On the bench, he has 
demonstrated his great learning in the law. 
Judge Thornberry, nominated by President 
Kennedy to be a federal district judge in 
Texas and by President Johnson to the Fifth 
Circuit Court of Appeals, has demonstrated 
judicial capacities of high quality. 

If Chief Justice Warren resigned at this 
time to enable President Johnson to appoint 
a sucessor of similar views to his, his hopes 
have been realized, Justice Fortas has usu- 
ally been aligned with Chief Justice Warren 
in opinions on cases before the Supreme 
Court. Judge Thornberry, though described 
as a Southern moderate; may be expected, 
from the decisions he has rendered on the 
Circuit bench, to interpret the Constitution 
similarly to Justice Fortas and the retiring 
chief justice. 

There will be senators who will oppose both 
appointments because they disagree with the 
political philosophy and constitutional inter- 

retations of Justice Fortas and Judge 

ornberry. Presently, however, the opposi- 
tion involves not so much these points as 
it does the propriety of the appointments 
by a President who has only a little more 
than six months in office, While we recognize 
the reality of this opposition, we do not 
think it a valid ground for opposing the 
nominations. The end of a court term is a 
fitting time for a justice to retire, as Chief 
Justice Warren did; and it is the responsi- 
bility of the President to nominate suc- 
cessors. 

The caliber of these appointees argues 
strongly for their confirmation. The Presi- 
dent could have appointed persons of much 
less ability and far less integrity. We may 
not agree with all the opinions of any par- 
ticular justice. We may feel that the “Warren 
Court” has not always demonstrated the 
judicial restraint desirable. But we do have 
confidence that men of ability and integrity 
will decide in the best interests of the peo- 
ple, consistent with the Constitution. And 
we have confidence in the ability and in- 
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tegrity of Justice Fortas and Judge Thorn- 
berry. 


{From the Hickory (N.C.) Record] 
Fortas’ BACKGROUND GOOD 


President Lyndon B. Johnson has accepted 
the resignation of Chief Justice Earl War- 
ren of the U.S. Supreme Court, and nom- 
inated Associate Justice Abe Fortas to fill 
the vacancy. 

The nomination requires, confirmation by 
the U.S. Senate. Regardless of the fact that 
the Republican leadership had threatened to 
block any nominee that President Johnson 
might submit, it is assumed an organized, 
partisan fight will now be waged to prevent 
the elevation of Justice Fortas. 

The candidate for Chief Justice is a native 
of Memphis, Tenn., having been born there 
June 19, 1910. He earned his A.B, Degree 
from Southwestern College, at Memphis, in 
1930, and then went on to obtain his LL.B. 
Degree from Yale University in 1933. He ac- 
cepted membership on the Yale University 
Law School Faculty, and in July 1935, was 
married to Carolyn Eugenia Agger. He was 
appointed Undersecretary of the Interior and 
served in that capacity from 1942 to 1946. 
He then practiced Law in the District of Co- 
lumbia 1946 to 1965, at which time he was 
nominated by President Johnson for mem- 
bership on the U.S. Supreme Court Bench, 
and the nomination was confirmed, enabling 
Justice Fortas to take his seat on October 
4, 1965. 

If the nomination of Justice Fortas to 
become Chief Justice is confirmed, he will 
have the distinction of being the first Jew 
ever elevated to the highest judicial post 
in the United States. 

Although we have searched the records 
painstakingly, we have found nothing but 
praiseworthy reports covering the life and 
achievements of Justice Fortas. 

As noted at the beginning of our com- 
ments, the GOP had warned as soon as it 
was rumored that Chief Justice Warren was 
contemplating resignation, an organized 
effort would be made to prevent President 
Johnson from exercising his constitutional 
duty in attempting to fill the vacancy. 

Now that Justice Abe Fortas has been 
duly placed in nomination, the only argu- 
ments that the Republican leadership can 
use in attempting to block his confirmation, 
is the fact that he is a Democrat and a 
Jew. He has certainly demonstrated his abil- 
ity as a talented practicing attorney, as an 
educator, and as a jurist whose voting rec- 
ord since be joined the High Tribunal in 
October, 1965, is an open book. 


[From the Fayetteville (N.C.) Observer, 
June 29, 1968] 
Tue Fortas NOMINATION 

Both United States senators from North 
Carolina, Sam Ervin and B. Everett Jordan, 
have adopted a “wait and see” attitude to- 
ward President Johnson’s nomination of Su- 
preme Court Justice Abe Fortas to succeed 
Earl Warren as the court’s chief justice. Per- 
haps all North Carolinians should follow the 
example of their senators in this matter. 

Certainly anyone who looks at the high 
court developments realistically will agree 
with Senator Ervin that no real fault can 
be found with the “lame duck” aspect of 
the matter, meaning that the new court ap- 
pointments were made by an outgoing Pres- 
ident of the United States, Unfortunately 
the American system works in such a way 
that the President is President until he 
leaves office. And it is difficult to see how 
anyone, much less a group of U.S. senators, 
could seriously suggest that President John- 
son hold up on ‘this matter and let who- 
ever is elected to succeed him make the 
court changes. 
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Undoubtedly there is some tendency in 
some places to jump to the conclusion that 
in picking Justice Fortas, President Johnson 
has just named another younger Earl Warren 
to head the court. Fortas’ future perform- 
ance, however, cannot be pre-judged or ac- 
curately predicted on the basis of his few 
legal opinions concurring in some “liberal” 
decisions of the court. As Senator Ervin 
himself put it, Justice Fortas “has not writ- 
ten any of the earth-shaking opinions,” 
presumably meaning such things as the 
school desegregation decisions the Warren 
court handed down in the fifties, the “one- 
man, one-vote” decree and rulings protect- 
ing the rights of defendants in criminal 
cases. 

It is entirely reasonable to think, of course, 
that Fortas as chief justice isn’t going to get 
busily at work trying to turn back the clock. 
Nothing in his background suggests that. 
The truth of the matter is, though, that the 
decisions of the high court under Warren’s 
leadership are now behind it and are the 
law of the land. Different, perhaps even more 
difficult, problems will confront the high 
court in the years ahead. And no one is 
capable of predicting with certainty the kind 
of record the court would write under Justice 
Fortas. 

[From the Salt Lake City (Utah) Tribune, 
June 28, 1968] 
JUDGE COURT APPOINTMENTS ON MERIT ALONE 

In nominating Justice Abe Fortas to be 
Chief Justice of the United States, President 
Johnson has attempted to assure that the 
liberal, venturesome and creative character 
of the “Warren court” will be continued, 

As was to be expected, considerable criti- 
cism has been voiced by opposition party 
members over the Fortas appointment and 
that of Judge Homer Thornberry to Mr. 
Fortas’ seat. Opposition is based on the in- 
advisability of a “lame duck” president 
appointing a chief justice in the waning 
months of his term. So far none is based on 
the appointees’ ability and in fact even per- 
sons against the appointments. concede they 
are good ones. 

It is unfortunate that Chief Justice Earl 
Warren decided to step down after Mr. John- 
son announced he would not seek reelection, 
But it is too much to expect a sitting Presi- 
dent to pass up an opportunity to name a 
chief justice and an associate justice. It 
likewise is too good an opportunity for the 
opposition to make as much political mileage 
as possible out of the circumstances. But 
when the dust has settled and Mr. Fortas 
and Mr, Thornberry .are confirmed by the 
Senate the country will be no worse off be- 
cause they were named by a President with 
less than seven months to serve. 

As an associate justice Mr. Fortas did his 
homework well and demonstrated a knack 
for asking questions that reveal the pivotal 
issues in a case. He is, according to The New 
York Times, “persuasive. in presenting his 
views when the court discusses cases in pri- 
vate before voting.” As chief justice he will 
have the task, and the adyantage, of present» 
ing his position first and his gift of persua- 
sion will have a greater opportunity to effect 
the others’ views. 

During his three years on the court Mr. 
Fortas usually lined up with Mr, Warren on 
important issues, But the two men are vastly 
different personalities. Mr. Warren is a 
“grandfatherly type“ whose idealism has been 
described as “almost naive.” But Mr. Fortas 
is a tough, sophisticated advocate who has 
built a solid reputation as a good justice by 
hard work and intelligence. In the process 
he has rubbed some of his fellow justices 
the wrong way. 

This quality of judicial and personal stern- 
ness may be the new appointee’s weak spot, 
too. As chief justice he must play the role of 
healer among the other eight justices and 
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be able to “marshal the court“ so as to pre- 
serve its prestige and power. His past history 
suggests that if a personality change is 
needed to accomplish this task it will be 
smoothly and efficiently done. 

We trust that opponents of the appoint- 
ments will have their say and cast their 
votes quickly. If, as leaders of both parties 
now predict, the appointments will be con- 
firmed no good will come of protracted de- 
bate and maneuvering solely for the sake of 
making trouble. Senators should not forget 
that the important thing is to secure a 
capable chief justice and associate justice. 
If the appointments are good ones, and we 
believe they are, then it doesn’t really mat- 
ter that a “lame duck” made them. 

[From the Boston (Mass.) Herald-Traveler, 
June 27, 1968] 


FORTAS AND THORNBERRY 


In nominating a new Chief Justice and 
Associate Justice to the U.S. Supreme Court, 
President Johnson has served history as well 
as friendship. While both Abe Fortas and 
Homer Thornberry have enjoyed long and 
close associations with the President, both 
also—Fortas especially—bring more than 
friendship to their new appointments. More- 
over, Fortas would become the first Jewish 
Chief Justice and only the third to be pro- 
moted from within the Court. 

Justice Fortas’ credentials are of the first 
order. Before joining the Court in 1965, he 
fashioned an outstanding career as a lawyer, 
handling several controversial and unpopular 
cases and building a reputation as a cham- 
pion of individual liberties and equal protec- 
tion under the law for all. His service on the 
Court has not diminished that reputation. 
Other lawyers regard him as brilliant, artic- 
ulate, a perfectionist. 

Considered generally part of the liberal 
element within the Supreme Court, Justice 
Fortas obviously would not be the first choice 
as Chief Justice of those who have been 
critical of the Court under Earl Warren. But 
their criticism of Justice Fortas has been 
tempered by his obyious devotion to the law 
and his condemnation of those who would 
go beyond it. 

In an address in Boston in 1965, Justice 
Fortas said, “We must establish, without ex- 
ception, the rule of law. We cannot tolerate 
lawlessness or the conditions which bring it 
about,” Recently he spoke out against cer- 
tain of the student actions at Columbia 
University. On another occasion he said: 
“The advocacy of civil rights does not re- 
quire or justify the abandonment of all 
decency.” He has advocated adequate edu- 
cation, training, employment, recreation and 
discipline to prevent the young from grow- 
ing into lawbreakers. 

Justice Fortas does not see the Supreme 
Court as an aloof entity handing down 
arbitrary decisions, but as a force very much 
involved in the mainstream of American de- 
velopment, “Law is a profession dealing with 
human beings, not an automated business,” 
he has said. His respect for the law blends 
with a respect for human dignity. 

If President Johnson’s nominations are 
confirmed, the essential character of the 
Warren Court is likely to be preserved, for 
Judge Thornberry, too, is regarded as a lib- 
eral. But as a Southerner, he should be more 
acceptable at least to those critics of the 
Court who are from the South. Thornberry 
is, of course, less well known than Justice 
Fortas, but he would come to his new post 
with five years of judicial experience and 15 
years of legislative experience in the U.S. 
House. It was President John F. Kennedy 
who appointed him a federal district judge 
in 1963, from which position he was elevated 
to the appeals court in 1965: 

From the standpoint of merit, then, the 
Senate would have difficulty finding cause 
to reject Mr. Johnson’s nominees. And, while 
some discontent is still being voiced in the 
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Senate about the practice of having crucial 
vacancies in the judiciary filled by a lame- 
duck President, it is doubtful that any or- 
ganized move to block the appointments on 
these grounds will be mounted. 

Herbert Hoover and every President since 
him, with the exception of Mr. Kennedy, has 
named a Chief Justice. Mr. Johnson, up to 
yesterday, had made only two appointments 
of Associate Justices, a number equal to 
President Kennedy’s in his abbreviated 
tenure in the White House. Dwight Eisen- 
hower appointed four Associate Justices, 
Harry Truman three, Franklin Roosevelt 
eight, 

Today the average age of the Justices is 
65, and rumors of additional retirements 
soon are common. Mr. Johnson's successor 
almost certainly will have opportunity to 
leave his own imprint on the Supreme Court. 
[From the Louisville (Ky.) Courier Journal, 

June 28, 1968] 


APPOINTMENTS MR. JOHNSON Is ENTITLED 
To MAKE 


President Johnson, it now seems clear, 
would like the Supreme Court to continue 
in the Warren tradition. In appointing As- 
sociate Justice Abe Fortas to succeed Chief 
Justice Warren and nominating a little- 
known but liberal-minded Texan, Homer 
Thornberry, to take Justice Fortas’s place. 
Mr, Johnson is doing what he can to assure 
that the Court will continue in the path 
laid out by its present majority. 

The President cannot be unaware that his 
critics are calling this an example of crony- 
ism and Texas partiality. Less biased observ- 
ers will grant that a man who has Justice 
Fortas for a crony has a powerful intellect 
and an incisive legal talent on his side. Judge 
Thornberry, the Texan, also has more going 
for him than his native state. His record in 
the House was quiet but good. As a Federal 
Appeals Court judge for the Fifth Circuit his 
record worthily echoes much of that of the 
present Supreme Court. 


A LAME DUCK BY CHOICE 


The movement to block confirmation of the 
two men on the ground that they are lame- 
duck nominations, is not praiseworthy. The 
President is a lame duck by choice and he 
has six more months in office, so the charge 
that he is somehow not playing fair by not 
leaving the vacancies for his successor is 
also unfair. The next Supreme Court ses- 
sion will begin before the next administra- 
tion takes over. Much of its docket for the 
next term is already decided, To leave it 
headless until January and then subject to a 
possible sharp change in leadership is neither 
wise nor necessary. 

Chief Justice Warren is now anathema to 
many Republicans and conservative Demo- 
crats. But it should not be forgotten that he 
was the appointee of a conservative Repub- 
lican President and is a Republican himself. 
What this means is that in interpreting the 
Constitution, politics is the least relevant 
consideration, The present Court will sur- 
vive in history as one which restored the 
rights of the individual in his relations 
with the state. This restoration is not yet 
complete and Mr. Johnson, undoubtedly with 
the approval of Justice Warren, is seeking to 
appoint men who will help, not hinder, the 
completion of a great task. 

For this he is to be praised. He is quite 
likely to run into opposition, first from the 
Senate. Judiciary Committee, which has 
more than its share of rigid conservatives, 
and then from people with reasons of vary- 
ing sincerity for disapproving of the activism 
of the present Court and the timing of Jus- 
tice Warren's resignation. Mr. Johnson should 
still be able to command sufficient support 
from men who respect the present Court and 
its achievements to win his point. If he does, 
not, the nation will have lost more than 
the critics will have gained. 
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[From the Des Moines (Iowa) Register, 
June 28, 1968] 


New Court APPOINTMENTS 


Justice Abe Fortas, President Johnson's 
choice to replace Earl Warren as chief justice 
of the United States, is a distinguished law- 
yer who has fitted in well in his first two 
years on the high court. He is best known 
for his work in a variety of civil liberties 
cases, and as something of a political fixer 
and a friend of President Johnson's. 

Judge Homer Thornberry of the U.S. Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals, President Johnson’s 
choice to replace Fortas, is a former con- 
gressman, which should stand him in good 
stead in the coming fight over confirmation. 
Thornberry, a lifelong resident of Austin, 
Tex., was in Congress from 1948 to 1963, 
much of the time on the formidable Rules 
Committee, where his record was one of 
moderate conservatism. On the federal 
bench, as district court judge since 1963, cir- 
cuit judge since 1965, his record is consid- 
ered liberal. 

We are not impressed by the justice of the 
plaint of Republican Senators George Mur- 
phy, Robert P. Griffin, John Tower, Everett 
Dirksen and others that Chief Justice Earl 
Warren at 77 should have waited another 
seven months before resigning to avoid giv- 
ing the right of selection to “a lame duck 
president.” President Johnson is fully Pres- 
ident as long as he is in office, 

Besides, whoever is President in 1969 is 
likely to get his share of appointments: Jus- 
tice Hugo Black is 82, Justices John M. Har- 
lan and William O. Douglas are both 69 and 
in poor health. All three are unwilling to 
step down now. 

Republican grumbling is based largely on 
the thought that Richard Nixon might be 
the next President and might name much 
more conservative persons than Johnson, 
Since any nominee must be approved by a 
majority of the Senate, ordinarily following 
approval by a majority of the Senate Judi- 
ciary Committee, the grumbling has an 
operative side. 

Three of the five Republicans on the 16- 
member committee are among the grum- 
blers: Senators Dirksen, Strom Thurmond 
and Hiram L. Fong. Three of the Democrats 
on the committee have been bitter critics 
of the recent Supreme Court: Senators James 
Eastland, John McClellan and Sam J. Ervin. 
With two more recruits, these six could block 
committee action, Dirksen isn’t sure he 
wants to go that far. 

President Johnson, however, said he had 
consulted ahead of time with party leaders 
in Congress and with committee chairmen. 
He is confident the nominations will go 
through. They should. 

From the Des Moines (Iowa) Register, 
June 29, 1968] 
DANGERS OF AN UNDERMANNED CourT 


President Johnson .acted responsibly in 
sending his choice of Abe Fortas as chief jus- 
tice and Homer Thornberry, as associate jus- 
tice to.the Senate immediately on the heels 
of. Earl Warren's resignation. The Senate 
should act responsibly by considering confir- 
mation of the nominees without delay and 
deciding the nominations strictly on their 
merits, 

The Supreme Court is in recess until Octo- 
ber, but that does not mean the court is 
idle. A steady flow of cases comes to the high 
court throughout the year. The justices must 
examine the requests for appeal and deter- 
mine which merit review. The court tradi- 
tionally announces the disposition of a large 
number of cases at its opening session in 
October. It is able to do this only because 
the justices have been studying review re- 
quests during the summer recess. 

The justices also are occupied during the 
recess with cases which were granted review 
during the recently-completed term of court. 
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Briefs in the Des Moines armband case, for 
example, were recently submitted to the 
court. The case is expected to be argued be- 
fore the court in the fall. Study of briefs 
in this and many other cases is part of the 
preparation for the opening of the new 
court term. 

Citizens who take their claims for justice 
to the Supreme Court are entitled to the 
consideration of them by the full court. Par- 
ticipation of one more judge in a case can be 
crucial to the outcome, as evidenced by the 
frequency of 5-4 decisions. The favorable 
votes of at least four justices are required 
for the Supreme Court to review a case. The 
absence of a judge from the bench can sub- 
stantially lessen chances for particular cases 
to win review. 

President Johnson could assure the pres- 
ence of a full court in the fall by waiting for 
Congress to go home and then making recess 
appointments. That would be most undesir- 
able. The last recess appointee, Justice Pot- 
ter Stewart, served on the bench for a year 
before being confirmed by the Senate. Justice 
Stewart participated in hundreds of cases 
while the Senate watched his performance. 
Commenting on the effect of this on the in- 
dependence of the judiciary, a Yale Univer- 
sity law professor observed at the time: 

“During these probationary months Stew- 
art must feel the Senate looking over his 
shoulder and appraising his every act. No 
man in his position could be immune from 
some temptation to avoid rocking the boat, 
to play it safe, and to adjust action to antici- 
pated Senate reaction. Nor could a man of 
integrity and perception, and Stewart is that, 
be unaware of a countervailing inclination to 
lean over backwards to avoid that temptation 
and confound critics eager to discern real or 
fancied trimming of sails.” 

The U.S. Supreme Court needs to be at 
full strength under the leadership of a chief 
justice if it is to function effectively. The 
Senate should assure the proper functioning 
of the court by acting promptly on the Presi- 
dent's nominations and avoiding the pros- 
pect of recess appointments. 

[From the Des Moines Register, July 11, 

1968] 
Lame DUCK NOMINATIONS 

Opponents of President Johnson’s nomi- 
nation of Abe Fortas as chief justice have 
complained that a “lame duck” President 
should not make such an appointment. 
Several Republican senators said the Presi- 
dent should let the nomination be made by 
his successor after the election. 

The lame duck argument strikes us as a 
lame argument. 

Every President is a lame duck, in a sense, 
at least in his second term, since he cannot 
be re-elected for a third term. In another 
sense, no President is a lame duck unless he 
has been defeated for reelection. The term 
originally applied only to an officeholder 
serving between his election defeat and the 
inauguration of his successor. 

There are numerous precedents for choos- 
ing a Supreme Court justice in the waning 
months of a presidential term—beginning 
with John Adams’ nomination of John 
Marshall after Adams, a real lame duck, al- 
ready had been defeated in the election of 
1800. 

The senators who have objected to the 
nominations of Abe Fortas as chief justice 
and Homer Thornberry as associate justice 
have approved 11 judicial appointments by 
President Johnson since he announced he 
would not run again. These appointments 
were approved unanimously by the Senate. 

The argument of the Republican group, 
including Senator Jack Miller of Iowa, that 
the vacancy should not be filled until the 
country, by its choice of President, shows 
which direction it wants to go, seems to im- 
ply that the electorate should take part in 
the selection of Supreme Court justices. 
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This argument is not merely lame; it 
shows a misconception of the place of the 
courts in the three-branch federal govern- 
ment. The method of selecting justices is 
intended to keep the courts free from parti- 
san politics. Nomination by the President 
and approval by the Senate are designed to 
divorce judicial appointments from current 
tides of popular opinion. 

Senator Bourke Hickenlooper of Iowa has 
taken the correct view, we think, of this 
senatorial responsibility. He said he would 
vote on the nomination of Fortas and 
Thornberry on the basis of a study of their 
qualifications. 

The President has a duty to fill Supreme 
Court vacancies when they occur, since the 
work of the court must go on, and Chief 
Justice Warren said he wanted to retire. To 
postpone appointments until next January 
would be to throw the nominations into the 
political race this year. There would be dan- 
ger of political bargaining for appointments 
to the court. Senator George Smathers (Dem., 
Fla.) said it very well in a Senate speech 
endorsing Fortas and Thornberry. 

“Who of those among us who love the 
law and respect the courts and hope that 
the public at large will share this attitude 
can conscientiously condone the prospect 
that the appointment of a chief justice of 
the United States could become a political 
pawn in this summer's political conven- 
tions, a bargaining tool among candidates 
for high office, a vote-getting device in the 
November election? To follow such a course 
could well involve the Supreme Court in 
bitter partisan controversy to the lasting 
detriment of this great institution and our 
system of constitutional government.” 

We agree. 


[From the Des Moines Register, July 13, 1968] 
DELAY Tactics ON Court NOMINEES 


Senator Sam Ervin (Dem., N.C.) argued 
the other day that the Senate need not ex- 
amine the qualifications of President John- 
son’s nominees for the Supreme Court be- 
cause no vacancy exists. Ervin, who was 
supported by three Republican members of 
the Judiciary Committee, said there was no 
vacancy until Chief Justice Earl Warren set 
a date for his retirement. Warren wrote the 
President that he would retire “effective at 
your pleasure.” 

The “no vacancy” contention seems to be 
another delaying tactic. It has no more sub- 
stance than the argument that Johnson is a 
“lame duck,” because he said he wouldn't 
run for re-election, and should not make a 
nomination to the court. 

Ervin apparently hasn't much confidence 
in his own “no vacancy” plea, for he said in 
the same hearing that he intended to ques- 
tion Justice Abe Fortas closely about his 
qualifications to be chief justice. 

The Southern Democrats and Republicans 
who would like to see a turn back from the 
liberal philosophy of the present Supreme 
Court are trying to think up ways to give 
the nomination of the next chief justice to 
President Johnson’s successor. They hope 
that Richard Nixon will be elected and would 
name a conservative jurist. 

Their real objections are not to procedure 
but to Abe Fortas as chief justice and to 
Homer Thornberry as associate justice. 
Forthright opposition would be more ad- 
mirable. 

Attorney General Ramsey Clark pointed 
out that judicial appointments had been 
made in the “no vacancy” manner scores of 
times and appointments in the executive 
branch perhaps thousands of times. It surely 
appeals to common sense for the chief jus- 
tice to remain in office until a successor is 
named. 

Ervin said the President could tell Warren 
to go ahead and retire and settle the matter. 
But if he did, the objecting senators might 
be able to find other ways of holding up 
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Senate action, perhaps by filibuster, which 
has been threatened. This would leave the 
court without a head and tend to throw the 
issue into national convention politics. 

This political maneuvering about the court 
appointments does not enhance the dignity 
of the Senate. It is time for the senators to 
get down to the business of examining the 
qualifications of the nominees and voting 
on them. That is their responsibility, and it 
is what the country expects of them. 


From the Kansas City Times, June 28, 1968] 


THE PROPRIETY OF FILLING HIGH COURT 
VACANCIES 


It is fair enough to criticize any Presi- 
dent's nominations to the Supreme court 
or to any other high position. The senatorial 
obligation of confirmation not only permits 
such criticism but also raises the possibility 
of rejection by the Senate if it so decides. 
But it is quite another thing—and a very 
political thing, it seems to us—to suggest 
that a President, when his term in office is 
definitely limited, should not fill such 
vacancies. 

In this instance, President Johnson's term 
is limited by his own choice. He has not 
been defeated at the polls and thus, in the 
classical sense, is not a lame duck. We won’t 
quibble about that, however. The fact is that 
Mr. Johnson presumably has another six 
months in office and during that period the 
business of government must go on, and the 
court must go back into session. Is it proper 
to suggest that the presidency should, in 
effect, be paralyzed, unable to make decisions 
on the assumption that in November the 
people will deliver a new mandate? 

We think not. And this is by no means 
intended as a defense of the President's ap- 
pointments. Rather, it is a defense of his 
right to appoint, even though he is soon to 
leave office. Were a chief executive to fail 
to exercise that right, he would in effect be 
confessing to White House paralysis of his 
remaining months. There are problems 
enough when an incumbent is serving out 
his final term without this type of 
restriction. 

Yet that is what the Republican senatom 
who have protested the appointments are 
suggesting. The cynic would say that they 
might have reacted otherwise had the in- 
cumbent been a Republican. And they aro 
in part prompted by the hope that the next 
President will be a Republican. He might be, 
but that is quite irrelevant to the vacancies 
of June, 1968, on the court, The next Presi- 
dent might also be a Democrat, or, for that 
matter, he might be George Wallace, but 
let's not talk about that. 

What is at issue here is the right of any 
President to fill the vacancies that exist dur- 
ing his administration. Perhaps Mr, John- 
son could have talked Chief Justice Warren 
into serving until January. But either he 
did not try, or Warren was set on retirement, 
He is 77 years old, and no man could criti- 
cize him for wanting to rest. 

The situation having been created, the 
President could not afford to sit back and 
do nothing. It would have been an abdica- 
tion of his own responsibility to lead while 
he is still the leader. 


[From the Houston (Tex.) Post, July 1, 19681 
LITTLE CHANGE IN SUPREME COURT 
The resignation of Chief Justice Earl War- 
ren, a liberal Republican, was hardly timed 
to please more conservative members of his 
party, who have been among his sharpest 
critics, but they were far off base in suggest- 
ing that it was improper for President John- 
son to make appointments to the court only 
a few months before retirement from office. 
There is no legal or historical basis for 
these complaints, and they must be evaluated 
simply as political campaign statements, in- 
tended to reflect confidence on the part of 
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the conservative Republicans that they will 
capture the presidency in November. 

To accept the principle that a President 
should not name a member of the court 
after it becomes definite that he will con- 
tinue in office for only a fixed period would 
mean that no President could make any ap- 
pointment during his last four years in office 
since the Constitution now limits all Presi- 
dents to two terms. 

Chief Justice Warren said in his letter of 
resignation that he was motivated by his age. 
He is 77, He would be less than human, how- 
ever, only if he was not interested in seeing 
to the extent that he is able, that the court 
continues to move along the path it has 
charted during the past decade and a half 
under his administration. 

There is at least a possibility that the next 
President will be a man less sympathetic 
than President Johnson to the present 
orientation and philosophy of the court, 
President Johnson's goals for the nation gen- 
erally have been compatible with those of 
“activist” members of the tribunal. The 
Great Society he would like to build would 
be one in which there would be equality oi 
opportunity and justice for all. 

In selecting a long-time friend, Associate 
Justice Abe Fortas, to succeed Chief Justice 
Warren and another old friend, Justice Hom- 
er Thornberry of the Fifth Circuit Court of 
Appeals to fill the vacancy created by the ad- 
vancement of Justice Fortas, the President 
made it unlikely that there will be any radi- 
cal change in the present policies and think- 
ing of the court, Both men are able and well 
qualified. 

During the past 15 years, the court has 
undertaken to meet its responsibilities as a 
co- equal branch of the federal government by 
daring to move into areas where action 
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two branches, for one reason or another, had 
failed to act. The impact of some of its major 
rulings has been little short of revolutionary. 

As a result, the court has become one of 
the most controversial in history, and its 
decisions aimed at seeing that equal justice 
is extended to all have angered those who 
think that the only function of the federal 
judiciary should be to preserve the status 
quo as of some time in the past. 

Chief Justice Warren, a former prosecutor 
and attorney general as well as governor of 
California, who was named to the chief jus- 
ticeship by President Dwight Eisenhower in 
1953, has had to bear the brunt of this anger 
and this criticism personally by reason of his 
position as administrative head of the court, 
even though he had only one vote on a court 
that included eight other strong-minded 
men. 

The Court became known as the “Warren 
Court,” and there have been shrill cries for 
his removal. It would be understandable if at 
his age he should feel that he had received 
enough of this abuse. But there is no indica- 
tion that this had anything to do with his 
decision to retire. Convinced firmly of the 
rightness of his opinions, he never paid the 
slightest attention publicly to the demands 
for his removal, 

It seems much more likely that he was 
motivated by a philosophy he expressed in a 
75th birthday interview, when he said: “I 
believe that the strength of our system in 
this country depends on the infusion of new 
blood into all our institutions.” 

Since his health was good, he could choose 
the time of his retirement, and he chose the 
present when he could be reasonably sure 
that his successor would be a man with views 
somewhat like his own. 

[From the Racine (Wis.) Journal-Times, 
June 28, 1968] 
FORTAS GOOD APPOINTMENT 


In elevating Abe Fortas to the post of Chief 
Justice of the United States, President John- 
son has chosen well. Fortas has had a suc- 
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cessful and even brilliant career at the bar, 
and he has the experience of serving as an 
associate justice. 

Justice Fortas is an old friend and one- 
time personal attorney for the President. 
But this is not a valid criticism of the ap- 
pointment. Johnson tends to place in high 
office men he has known and trusted. But 
Fortas’ other qualifications stand by them- 
selves: his ability as a trial and appellate 
lawyer, as a teacher of law, and as a hard- 
working justice. 

Nor are we impressed with the argument 
of some Republican senators and Richard 
Nixon that President Johnson should not 
have made the appointment at all. Lyndon 
Johnson did not resign as President last 
March; he simply served notice that he 
would not seek a new term. His mandate as 
President runs until Jan, 3, 1969, and all the 
functions and duties of the office devolve 
upon him until that date. 

Among those functions and duties is ap- 
pointment to fill vacancies on the federal 
courts. Johnson would be derelict in his 
duty if he failed to fill the vacancy left by 
Chief Justice Warren’s retirement and es- 
pecially so if he did so, as Nixon and the 
Republican senators suggest, for political 
reasons, 

As the Supreme Court takes its coloration 
from the chief justice, we expect the Fortas 
Court to bear the stamp of the highly pro- 
fessional lawyer and liberal who now will 
head it. It will not be a mere continuation 
of the Warren Court, because of the apparent 
differences of the two men. The importance 
of the court in today’s America is apparent 
from the impact that the Warren Court has 
had on our time, and it is equally impor- 
tant that its leader be a man of high quality 
and integrity, which Abe Fortas is. 


[From the Fairmont (W. Va.) Times, June 
27, 1968] 
THE Court NOMINATIONS 


People in these parts first began hearing 
about Abe Fortas when he was general coun- 
sel for the Bituminous Coal Division in the 
Department of Interior back in 1939. This was 
the government agency which had taken over 
when the National Bituminous Coal Division 
was abolished by presidential fiat. 

He was then regarded as one of the up-and- 
coming young lawyers of the New Deal era 
and was reputed to be one of the few who 
could get along with curmudgeonish Harold 
Ickes, in whose domain he rapidly advanced. 
His star has steadily risen ever since his early 
days in government, and is only now ap- 
proaching its zenith. 

President Johnson’s nomination of Mr. 
Justice Fortas to be Chief Justice of the 
United States climaxes a career which encom- 
passed not only a brilliant performance for 
various federal agencies but a successful and 
rewarding stint in the private practice of law. 
The senior member of the firm with which 
he was associated before he went on the 
bench is Thurman Wesley Arnold, a onetime 
dean of the West Virginia University College 
of Law, and the law partnership is well 
known in this state. 

As chief justice, Fortas is expected to carry 
on in the liberal traditions set by the retiring 
Earl Warren. Although he commanded high 
fees for his legal work, he served as counsel 
without charge in a Florida case which led to 
a landmark decision by the Warren Court 
that an accused in state court must be fur- 
nished with an attorney. 

Less well known is President Johnson's 
other nominee, Judge Homer Thornberry of 
Texas. A former congressman from the Austin 
district, Thornberry was named to the Fifth 
Circuit Court of Appeals by President John 
F. Kennedy. Presumably he meets all the 
legal requirements and has the additional 
advantage of being an old presidential friend. 

The nation would stand aghast if certain 
Republican senators carried out their threat 
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to block the nominations of Fortas and 
Thornberry until after a new President takes 
office Jan. 20. Not only would the country 
be left without its highest judicial officer for 
a period of nearly eight months, but the Su- 
preme Court itself would be tossed into the 
arena of wardheeler politics. 

The Senate should speedily confirm Mr. 
Justice Fortas and Judge Thornberry in their 
new assignments, giving picayune politics the 
short shrift it deserves. 


[From the Denver (Colo.) Post, June 30, 
1968] 


ANTI-ForTAS FILIBUSTER Lacks MERIT 


Some Republican senators now are talking 
of a filibuster against confirmation of Abe 
Fortas as chief justice of the U.S. Supreme 
Court. 

Maybe, in an election year, they can put 
together a filibuster team on a purely politi- 
cal basis. But we should think any respon- 
sible Republican senator will be uncomforta- 
ble about joining such a venture, because on 
the merits of the nomination they have no 
case. 

Fortas is simply outstandingly qualified 
for the position of chief justice—not only 
because of his own background but particu- 
larly in view of the kind of cases the court 
is facing—and anyone who knows Fortas, 
and the court's docket, knows it. 

The Supreme Court is now moving into a 
significantly different era from the one in 
which the Warren court has operated. As far 
ahead as human vision can penetrate, there 
are no earthshaking constitutional issues to 
be adjudicated—nothing on the order. of 
school desegregation or one man one vote re- 
districting. 

What the court does face are two other 
types of case which call less for constitu- 
tional innovation and more for incisive legal 
analysis and pragmatic wisdom. 

First, there will be for some time to come 
the need to spell out applications of many of 
the Warren court’s landmark decisions to 
specific situations. 

Second, just beginning to arrive at Su- 
preme Court level is a new type of case arising 
from the provision of various services to 
specific groups of citizens by a benevolent 
but highly bureaucratic government. 

These cases, now arising in the fields of 
education and welfare but probably soon to 
come also from health service disputes, com- 
monly ask this sort of question: Where is 
the line to be drawn between services the 
state may bestow on certain classes of people 
at its discretion, and those services the state 
must provide to all citizens, as a matter of 
constitutionally-guaranteed equal treatment, 
if it provides them to any? 

One tricky example: how much and what 
kind of educational aid may the government 
provide to children in non-public schools? 

We think most GOP senators would agree 
that there is no man better qualified than 
Fortas to lead the court through the in- 
tricacies of such problems. 

For nearly 30 years, Fortas has been advis- 
ing corporate clients and government offi- 
cials on how to cope with intricate problems 
arising from conflicts between laws and bu- 
reaucratic regulations adopted pursuant to 
those laws, or conflicts between the laws and 
regulations and people's (or corporate) 
needs. In so doing, Fortas has earned a tow- 
ering reputation for coupling incisive legal 
analysis of a problem with eminently prag- 
matic wisdom as to what to do about it. 

It has helped, of course, that he has known 
personally practically everyone in high of- 
fice during those years. But the reason he 
knows them is not only that he is a nice 
guy, but that his advice is so highly valued 
by all who know him. 

Those people include, we're sure, many of 
the senators who may now be asked to fili- 
buster against his nomination. We find it 
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hard to believe that any Republican senators 
of stature will do so. 
We know that they shouldn't. 


[From the Cleveland (Ohio) Plain Dealer, 
June 27, 1968] 


Court WOULD Keep LIBERAL TAG 


The liberal tag usually attached to the 
United States Supreme Court presumably 
will remain if President Lyndon B. Johnson's 
nominations affecting that body are con- 
firmed by the Senate. 

Abe Fortas, associate justice who has been 
nominated to succeed retiring Chief Justice 
Earl Warren, has been on the libertarian side 
of things, a member of the five-man majority 
that sometimes has troubled certain mem- 
bers of Congress, strong for civil rights and 
the right to dissent. 

Justice Homer Thornberry of the Fifth 
Circuit Court of Appeals, was a member 
of the Texas legislature who succeeded Mr. 
Johnson in the United States House of Rep- 
resentatives when Mr. Johnson went to the 
Senate. Thornberry first was appointed to the 
federal bench by President John F. Kennedy. 
On his way up to nomination to the Supreme 
Court, Thornberry—like Fortas—has worn 
the “liberal” label. 

The Senate’s obligation is to confirm or 
deny the nominations on the basis of the 
character and ability of the nominees. While 
some senators have spoken out against Presi- 
dent Johnson’s filling places on the Supreme 
Court in the closing months of his adminis- 
tration, it is hoped that consideration of the 
nominations will not be unduly delayed. 

In almost three years as an associate jus- 
tice, since he succeeded Arthur J. Goldberg, 
Judge Fortas slowly has emerged as one of 
the stronger men of the court. At 58 his pros- 
pects of a long career are excellent; Thorn- 
berry, if age is a prime factor, is but one 
year older. 

The liberal appellation attached to Judge 
Fortas conveniently can be reexamined by 
senators through perusal of a pamphlet he 
published this month. “Concerning Dissent 
and Civil Disobedience.” Nowhere does Fortas 
contend that disobedience to the state is 
necessarily evil, yet he argues that “violence 
never has succeeded in securing massive re- 
form in an open society where there were 
alternative methods of winning the minds of 
others to one’s cause.” 

Both Justice Fortas and Judge Thorn- 
berry have been close to Mr. Johnson. The 
senate now must set them apart for its 
judgment. 


[From the St. Petersburg (Fla.) Times, June 
68] 


THE WARREN COURT 


Chief Justice of the Supreme Court Earl 
Warren is leaving his hign responsibility at a 
time that is both expedient and symbolic. 

The 15 years of Warren’s tenure—some of 
the stormiest and most moving in the court’s 
histo: to a collective conclusion last 
Monday, On the final day of its 1967-68 term 
the court set a landmark which may equal 
or surpass Warren's 1954 school desegregation 
ruling 


Just as the earlier decision swept away the 
nonsense of “separate but equal” educational 
facilities, so the 1968 ruling on full access 
to housing cleared the American house of the 
cobwebs of discrimination. 

Earl Warren is a judge who personified the 
personal in ideals and the objective in law. 

Though his outward reaching for indi- 
vidual constitutional rights often extended 
into the unpopular, the chief justice never 
reacted personally to the abuse and hatred of 
those who would “Impeach Earl Warren.” 

To his detractors, the nations highest 
tribunal was slurringly referred to as “The 
Warren Court.” 

The slur may become an accolade when 
history calms emotions. 
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It is because Justice Warren believes so 
strongly in progress and the court's responsi- 
bility that he will be leaving it. Now is the 
moment to assure that his succession will 
not make a mockery of his record. By re- 
signing before a change in administration, 
Warren has increased chances of maintaining 
the liberal quality of the court. 

Speculation will swirl and wash around 
the person whom President Johnson could 
select. Liberal Justice Abe Fortas ranks high 
on the list of possibilities. Arthur Goldberg 
has been mentioned. Such an appointment 
would provide a fitting finale to the Su- 
preme Court career previously interrupted to 
serve at the United Nations. 

But more than the drama of the new man 
will be the force of the old. 

From the time in 1953 when Earl Warren 
came to the court from a highly successful 
political career that almost led from. Cali- 
fornia to Washington, this man has been in 
the forefront of tough decision-making. It 
was in his first year that the desegregation 
ruling came. 

Not only in the field of civil rights has 
the court, under Warren's leadership, pro- 
vided direction for the nation. Equally re- 
storing was the decision on political rights: 
the “One-Man, One-Vote” ruling. 

If the remarkable record of the Warren 
Court is to be preserved, President Johnson 
faces a really crucial choice for the nation’s 
legal and philosophical future. 

[From the Portland (Oreg.) Oregonian, 
June 27, 1968] 
JOHNSON's COURT 


Two colleagues and personal friends of 
Lyndon B. Johnson from the old New Deal 
days of Franklin D. Roosevelt will assure 
the continued “liberal” direction of the 


U.S. Supreme Court. Despite the mutterings © 


of southern Democrats and some Republi- 
cans, the Senate is almost certain to confirm 
their nominations. 

Justice Abe Fortas, 58, two years on the 
high bench, succeeds Chief Justice Earl 
Warren, Homer Thornberry, 59, of Austin, 
Tex., will move up from the 5th U.S. Circuit 
Court of Appeals to replace Fortas. 

The Senate found no excuse to deny con- 
firmation when Fortas was appointed to the 
high court or when President Kennedy 
named Thornberry to the district court in 
Texas and President Johnson advanced him 
to the circuit court. Despite the antipathy of 
Sen. James Eastland of Mississippi, chairman 
of Senate Judiciary, it is most unlikely that 
these appointments by a “lame duck” Presi- 
dent will be rejected unless opponents can 
find something besides political liberalism 
with which to charge them. 

Chief Justice Warren, 77, said in his let- 
ter of resignation to the President he was 
retiring solely because of age. But surely 
in the back of his mind was the desire to 
assure continuance of the “activist” trend 
of the “Warren Court.” History will judge 
the stupendous record of that court in civil 
rights, voters’ rights and law enforcement— 
and the verdict, on the whole, we believe, 
will be more favorable than unfavorable. 

Still, the times cry for a more conservative 
approach to the interpretation of the Con- 
stitution and the laws, and a decréase in 
legislating by judicial processes. This isn’t go- 
ing to happen for a while, it would seem, 
although Judge Thornberry may have a dif- 
ferent slant on rights of criminals than have 
some members of the Warren Court. He 
worked his way through the University of 
Texas law school as a deputy sheriff and 
served 14 years in Congress. 

{From the Harrisburg (Pa.) Patriot, June 28, 
1968] 
SUPREME COURT: L. B. J. APPOINTMENTS ARE 
JUSTIFIED 

The 18 Republican senators who are 

threatening a filibuster to block President 
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Johnson’s nominees to the Supreme Court 
would be well advised to back off while the 
backing’s good. “A lot has to do with the 
country’s reaction,” says a leader of the 
effort, the “moderate” Sen. Robert Griffin of 
Michigan. “I think a lot of people feel that 
a new President with a November vote be- 
hind him should make the Supreme Court 
appointments.” 

We do not pretend to know what the coun- 
try’s reaction is or will be, but we feel, and 
we suspect that many people will agree, that 
this is a transparent political maneuver 
which cannot be justified. 

The Supreme Court is a political force, but 
it ought not to be made a political football. 
This is June. President Johnson will be in 
the White House for another six months. He 
is, technically, a “lame duck,” but then so 
was President Eisenhower for all four years 
of his second term. 

Would the country really react favorably 
to a filibuster, of all things, designed to keep 
the Senate from voting to fill a vacancy on 
the most important court in the country, and 
for purely partisan motives. 

So long as Mr. Johnson is President, just 
so long must he execute the responsibilities 
of his office. In nominating Associate Jus- 
tice Abe Fortas to succeed Chief Justice Earl 
Warren, and Federal Judge William H. Thorn- 
berry to succeed Justice Fortas, Mr. Johnson 
has executed his responsibilities; he would 
be guility of negligence if he did not. Now 
the Senate must exercise its responsibilities, 
but in a responsible way. 

That Justice Fortas is a friend for 30 years 
of the President is common knowledge; that 
he is one of the most brilliant lawyers in 
the nation, a man of breadth and depth, 
courage and compassion, is also a matter of 
public record. 

The appointment of judge Thornberry, a 
former congressman who represented Mr. 
Johnson's former district, is less distin- 
guished but by no means unjustifiable. Judge 
Thornberry is a liberal Texan, which is not 
a conflict in terms, and he is well-regarded 
on the federal bench, not only for his care- 
fully reasoned decisions but for his dedica- 
tion to equal justice under the law for all 
men, white and black. 

In general approach, Justice Fortas is close 
to Chief Justice Warren. The continuity will 
be good for the country, for in the 15 years 
during which Earl Warren has presided over 
it the Supreme Court has produced land- 
mark decisions to maintain individual lib- 
erty against government, to compel govern- 
ment to be responsive to the people, to strike 
down segregation and to uphold free speech. 

Those have been years upon which—as 
former Pennsylvania Bar Association Presi- 
dent Gilbert Nurick of Harrisburg has de- 
clared—historians will look and ee 
that the Supreme Court has made 
ful and long-needed contributions eee 
the accommodation of our great Constitution 
to the present and future needs of our 
nation.” 

[From the Trenton (N.J.) Times, 
June 28, 1968] 
CHIEF JUSTICE FORTAS 

We assume that the manufacturers of the 
“Impeach Earl Warren” signs will be re- 
sourceful enough to convert their unsold 
stock to read "Impeach Abe Fortas.” Because 
the big balding Southerner who has been 
nominated to be the next U.S, Chief Justice 
is similar to Warren in outlook, and the 
spiteful crowd that hated Warren for the 
judicial philosophy he personified will find 
Fortas no more to its liking. 

Both men are activists, who sees the U.S. 
Constitution not as a narrow, rigid 18th- 
century document but as a flexible instru- 
ment whose language is broad enough to be 
relevant to the transformed America of to- 
day. Both have shown by their decisions in- 
volving individual rights that they take very 
seriously indeed the Bill of Rights and the 
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14th Amendment that guarantees due process 
and equal treatment under the law. Fortas, 
it might be added, sees very clearly the dis- 
tinction between individual liberty and an- 
archy; in a recent pamphlet he expertly 
demolished the proposition that mob action 
can ever be an acceptable substitute for tra- 
ditional democratic and legal processes. 

There are differences between the two men, 
of course. Fortas, unlike Warren, brings to 
the country’s top judicial job a brilliant legal 
mind that has been exercised in the court- 
room, the classroom and on the bench. How- 
ever, there is some question whether he can 
match Warren's great ability for reconciling 
differences within the court. Time alone will 
tell. 

A few small-minded senators are schem- 
ing to try to block Justice Fortas’ confirma- 
tion, along with that of the President's other 
appointee to the high court, Judge Homer 
Thornberry of Texas. Any such effort, rooted 
as it would be in pure partisanship, would 
discredit only those who joined in it—not 
the appointees themselves, or the man who 
appointed them. 


[From the Minneapolis (Minn.) Star, 
June 29, 1968] 


A Pair oF Goop APPOINTMENTS 


President Johnson’s appointment of Abe 
Fortas to succeed Earl Warren as chief jus- 
tice and Judge Homer Thornberry of a U.S. 
Court of Appeals in Texas to the vacant seat 
was an astute political move, a typical John- 
sonian exhibit of personal loyalty, and at the 
same time a guarantee of the continuity of 
the progressive Warren traditions. 

By obtaining in advance the enthusiastic 
approval of Senate GOP leader Everett Dirk- 
sen, LBJ countered carping about “lame 
duck” appointments. He’s not really a “lame 
duck,” which means a defeated politician 
serving out an expiring term. 

LBJ was not defeated. He has the duty and 
moral right to exercise all powers of office. 

That both Fortas and Thornberry are old 
personal friends, that the first is Jewish, and 
both are Southerners is less important than 
that both are a credit to the bench intellec- 
tually, and put the highest priority on in- 
dividual rights and dignity. 

Fortas is a tough-minded legal scholar who 
can be expected to “marshal the court” 
as did Warren. For all his toughness he is 
sensitive to the civil rights and civil liberties 
issues that make up half the court’s busi- 
ness. Thornberry, who served LBJ’s old con- 
gressional district, was the only southern 
liberal on the House Rules Committee. As a 
subsequent federal judge he has been strong 
on desegregation and civil rights. 

One of Warren's accomplishments as chief 
Justice was to minimize internal dispute that 
can result in 5-to-4 decisions which in turn 
can subtly undermine the Supreme Court’s 
prestige. The Fortas and Thornberry ap- 
pointments are double assurance that “the 
Fortas court” will continue on the humane 
course that produced for that august body, 
the most powerful court in the world, some 
of its finest hours. 


[From the Chicago (III.) Daily Defender, 
July 3, 1968] 
THE GOP OPPOSITION 

The GOP's loud protest against President 
Johnson’s nominations of a chief justice 
and an associate justice of the Supreme 
Court in the waning months of his term, will 
not heighten the Republican cause in the 
hearts of the Negro voter. 

The argument that President Johnson 
should relinquish the privilege of naming a 
new Chief Justice to his Presidential suc- 
cessor is simply idiotic. Tradition and con- 
stitutional warrant are both on the side of 
Mr. Johnson in this matter. 

With Nixon, the party's Presidential front- 
runner, spearheading the opposition, the Re- 
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publicans are making it solemnly clear 
where they stand on the great social issues 
on which the high court has deliberated, 
and what they will do if they capture the 
White House, 

Though retiring Chief Justice Warren was 
elevated to the Court’s high station by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, both Ike and his Vice Pres- 
ident Nixon were noticeably cool to Warren 
following the decision which found segrega- 
tion of the public schools unconstitutional. 

To reinforce that attitude, 18 GOP sena- 
tors have signed a petition threatening a 
filibuster if necessary to block the confirma- 
tion of justice Abe Fortas to replace Earl 
Warren as Chief Justice and U.S. District 
court judge Homer Thornberry as associate 
justice. 

In legal circles, Fortas is rated as a liberal 
with uncommon legal scholarship. His 
mastery of the law and the logic he adduces 
to his opinions make his persuasion irre- 
sistible. During the short period he has been 
on the court, his influence quickly has ex- 
ceeded his seniority, 

Thornberry’s record as a liberal is without 
blemish. He was always on the side of justice 
and right especially where racial minorities 
were concerned when he was in Congress. 
And as District Judge, Thornberry has not 
deserted that tradition. 

The Republicans are against a liberal 
court. Above all they do not want a con- 
tinuity of the Warren tradition. During the 
14 years of Warren's justiceship, the Supreme 
Court has done more to change the face of 
the nation than either the Congress or the 
Presidency. Its major decisions, especially on 
public schools, transportation and housing 
have technically raised the Negro out of the 
second-class citizenship. 

The strictures against the Warren court 
have come, in the main, from Republican 
Congressmen and Republican newspapers. 
They have inveighed against every Supreme 
Court decision that pushed aside the major 
impediments to full citizenship for black 
Americans. 

We are left with the inescapable assump- 
tion that advancement of the black man 
through the various interlocking segments of 
the American society is not a serious con- 
cern of the Republican Party as presently 
constituted. 

[From the Newark (N.J.) News, 
June 27, 1968] 


FORTAS FOR WARREN 


On merit alone, President Johnson has 
every justification for the appointment of 
an old friend, Abe Fortas, to be the chief 
justice, suceeding Earl Warren. Justice Fortas 
went to the high court almost three years ago 
with an impressive background as a Wash- 
ington lawyer and after years of high-level 
government service. 

He had also been a close confidant of the 
President since their early days in the capital 
as young New Dealers in the first administra- 
tion of Franklin D. Roosevelt. Fortunately, 
his political credentials are more than 
matched by a keen legal mind, which fits 
him well for the philosophical atmosphere 
of the high court. 

In his brief tenure on the bench, Justice 
Fortas has demonstrated that he is no 
doctrinaire liberal, although he has gener- 
ally aligned himself with the liberal bloc on 
the court, Indeed, there has been some evi- 
dence that he favors, at least to some extent, 
the exercise of judicial restraint in the decid- 
ing of constitutional issues. 

However, there would seem to be little 
doubt that Mr. Fortas will not abandon the 
liberal path pioneered by Mr. Warren. But 
whether the court’s liberal majority will be 
maintained will depend on Circuit Judge 
Homer Thornberry of Texas, Mr. Johnson's 
choice as another old friend, to fill the 
vacancy on the court. 
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In making the Fortas appointment, the 
President disregarded Republican urgings 
that he refrain from filling the post because 
of his lame-duck status, thus leaving to the 
new president the choice of a chief justice 
who will set the tone of the court in the years 
ahead. Now that the president has chosen 
to make the nomination, the Senate, in its 
advise and consent role, should be guided 
only by Mr. Fortas’ qualifications. 

His predecessor, Chief Justice Warren, 
leaves the high court after having wrought 
radical changes in the legal and social struc- 
ture of the nation while generating some 
of the most intense controversy to envelop 
& judicial figure. 

Chief Justice Warren went to the court 
with certified credentials as a liberal. In fact 
his liberal philospophy was so well estab- 
lished and authenticated during his career 
as governor of California that at one point 
he was nominated for election by the Demo- 
cratic as well as the Republican parties. All 
this was well known when Mr. Warren was 
named to the court by Dwight D. Eisenhower 
who as a middle-of-the-road president 
otherwise opened few avenues to the left. 

After Mr Warren's appointment, the court 
embarked upon a course that resulted in a 
series of civil rights decisions beginning with 
desegregated schools on through voting 
rights that changed social and legal concepts 
embedded in the law and the public con- 
sciousness for a century. 

Similarly, he held in highest value the 
rights and dignity of the individual, and it 
was fulfillment of this doctrine in criminal 
cases, embodied especially in such controver- 
sial decisions as Miranda and Escobedo, that 
brought the Warren court into sharpest con- 
flict with Congress and much of the country. 


[From the Baltimore Sun, July 16, 1968] 
JUDICIARY HEARINGS 


The Senate Judiciary Committee hearings 
on the President’s nominations to the Su- 
preme Court begin in earnest this morning. 
Early sessions have largely quieted prelimi- 
nary matters, trivial and otherwise. Few 
really doubt that two court vacancies exist 
or are imminent with Chief Justice Warren’s 
announcement that he will retire. No one 
really denies President Johnson's power to 
name Justice Fortas as the new Chief Justice 
and Judge Thornberry for the vacancy that 
results. The fact that both nominees are 
friends of the President may explain but 
hardly invalidates the nominations, The real 
issues, the truly solemn questions now as al- 
Ways and perhaps more in these times of 
trouble, go to the nature and scope in our 
tripartite arrangements of the judicial power, 
to the views thereon of the nominees and to 
their competence to do as they say. 

As it happens, the Judiciary Committee 
members and the country in general have a 
brief and consummately stated guide to the 
ultimate considerations in a case decided on 
the last day of the Supreme Court’s recent 
term, Five justices affirmed a conviction 
under local Texas law for public drunk- 
enness. The appellant had pleaded that he 
was an alcoholic, that alcoholism is a com- 
pulsive disease and that the court should 
outlaw penal sanctions for behavior not 
willed but compelled by alcoholism. The 
drama of the case was heightened by the fact 
that Chief Justice Warren was in the ma- 
jority which rejected this constitutional in- 
novation, the Chief Justice designate wrote 
the dissenting opinion supporting it, and 
Justice Black, the court’s senior in tenure 
and perhaps its most eloquent libertarian, 
wrote the concurrent with the majority 
from which we quote. 

“This court,” said Black, . . is asked to 
set itself up as a Board of Platonic Guardians 
to establish rigid, binding rules upon every 
small community in this large nation for the 
control of the unfortunate people who fall 
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victim to drunkenness. ... The constitu- 
tional rule we are urged to adopt is not 
merely revolutionary—it departs from the 
ancient faith based on the premise that expe- 
rience in making local laws by local people 
themselves is by far the safest guide for a 
nation like ours to follow. I suspect this is a 
most propitious time to remember the words 
of the late Judge Learned Hand, who so 
wisely said: ‘For myself, it would be most irk- 
some to be ruled by a bevy of Platonic 
Guardians, even if I knew how to choose 
them, which I assuredly do not. 

No member of the court, actual or prospec- 
tive, would disavow Judge Hand's preference 
for free and representative government. Nor 
can the Judiciary Committee or the Senate 
itself wholly subdue the variability of words 
in the minds of strong and conscientious 
men. But ours is nevertheless still a govern- 
ment of words, the words of our constitutions 
and laws, and surely the committee and the 
court and the country will work toward the 
consensus that keeps it that way. 


[From the New York Post, July 15, 1968] 
THE ForTas HERESY 


In the end the confirmation of Abe Fortas 
as Chief Justice of the Supreme Court still 
seems virtually certain, The real question 
appears to be how much indignity he will 
be required to endure before he is cleared. 

Latest to join the opposition bloc is Sen. 
Russell B. Long (D-La.), his party’s whip in 
the upper house. Long says his opposition 
based on positions Fortas has taken “sup- 
porting the rights of criminal suspects.” 

In a sense, such attack can only bolster 
the case for the Fortas appointment. He has 
indeed been guilty of the kind of reverence 
for the Bill of Rights exhibited by Earl J. 
Warren, That is why his designation to re- 
place Warren means so much to millions of 
Americans—and to those who are battling for 
freedom inside Communist and Fascist 
tyrannies. His critics do him honor, and give 
added meaning to the size of the confirma- 
tion vote. 

[From the Nashville Tennessean, July 11, 
1968 


SENATORS EYE THE MOUSETRAP 


At least some of the 19 Senate Republicans 
who thought they had a roaring campaign 
issue are having second thoughts about op- 
posing the appointment of Mr. Abe Fortas 
as chief justice of the Supreme Court. 

Sen. Everett Dirksen, the Senate minority 
leader, said he would not join in the fray 
and that two of the original 19 were re- 
considering. This week Kentucky Sen. 
Thruston B. Morton said he is one of the 
two. 

“I got caught in a mousetrap on this 
thing,” Senator Morton explained. Original- 
ly, he said, he thought he would be oppos- 
ing only an action by the administration. 
Since the appointment, however, Senator 
Morton said he would be opposing Mr. For- 
tas, whom he described as “a helluva guy.” 

Perhaps another consideration is the 
pledge of Chief Justice Earl Warren to re- 
main if his successor is not confirmed by the 
Senate. 

The Republican stance has never had any 
legal or historical precedent. If they insist 
on trying to block confirmation with a fili- 
buster now, they will be in the position of 
delaying or killing important legislation, 
continuing the controversial “Warren court,” 
and opposing a popular and able justice. 

In that event, they will have indeed 
created a campaign issue in the November 
elections—for the Democrats. 

From the Christian Science Monitor, July 
15, 1968] 
STRONG SENATE TR DEVELOPS FOR FORTAS 
(By Godfrey Sperling, Jr.) 

WASHINGTON.—A poll of the Senate by The 

Christian Science Monitor shows that the 
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tide is running strongly in favor of approval 
of the nomination of Abe Fortas as chief 
justice. 

Sixty senators have responded to a ques- 
tionnaire asking if they would approve such 
an appointment. Thirty-nine answered “yes.” 
Nineteen said “no,” And two said they were 
“undecided.” 

Within this response lies enough dissent, 
of course, to launch a filibuster in the wan- 
ing days of Congress. But White House pres- 
sure now is being exerted, and this resist- 
ance may fade. 

With adjournment of Congress nearing, 
Senate delay has become the chief obstacle 
to confirmation. What the opponents to con- 
firmation will do remains the imponderable. 

Among some Republican leaders in both 
the Senate and House there is considerable 
unhappiness over the fight against confirma- 
tion that was launched by GOP Sen. Robert 
P. Griffin of Michigan. He and 18 other Re- 
publicans formed a bloc to prevent what 
they saw to be a “lame-duck appointment.” 


CHANGES INDICATED 


But this group now is breaking up a bit. 
Sen. Thruston B. Morton, a member of the 
19, has changed his position, now favoring 
a Fortas confirmation. Senate minority lead- 
er Everett McKinley Dirksen also has indi- 
cated support of the Fortas nomination. 

Behind the scenes several GOP leaders 
have passed the word that the GOP resist- 
ance to Associate Justice Fortas has become 
an embarrassment to the party. Said one 
leader: 

“The Republican Party has been making 
considerable progress with the Jewish com- 
munity, But this GOP opposition to Fortas 
is going to hurt us with that group.” 

The GOP opposition to a Fortas (and 
Judge Homer Thornberry) appointment was 
detailed in an answer from Sen. Howard H. 
Baker Jr. of Tennessee: 

“I believe that positions on the Supreme 
Court are of such significance that when 
coupled with the certainty that there will 
be a new administration in January, the 
new administration, whether Republican or 
Democrat, should have the opportunity to 
designate the new chief justice and the new 
associate justice of the Supreme Court.” 


POLITICS QUESTIONED 


Sen. A. S. Mike Monroney (D) of Okla- 
homa, in supporting the appointments, had 
this to say on his questionnaire: “I think 
this assumption that presidential powers end 
six or seven months before his term expires 
is repugnant to the office of the presidency 
and to the Constitution.” 

Opposing the appointment, Sen Len B. 
Jordan (R) of Idaho takes this position: 

“The question is whether it is wise policy 
for the Senate to confirm a new chief justice 
and an associate justice, who presumably 
will serve for life, when the people are in 
the midst of choosing a new president and a 
new government. 

“I expect to vote against both confirma- 
tions—not so much as a protest against the 
persons whose names have been sent up to 
the Senate by the President, but as a matter 
of principle and a protest against the sys- 
tem.” 


OPPOSITION TO MILITARY 
SERVICE IN VIETNAM 


Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, recent- 
ly, I received the texts of statements 
from 103 college student-body presidents 
and newspaper editors, 200 Woodrow 
Wilson Scholars, and 19 Danforth Fel- 
lows, stating that they cannot in good 
conscience serve in the military so long 
as the war in Vietnam continues. 

Although I have continually spoken 
out against civil disobedience, I think it 
is imperative that we seek to understand 
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the terrible dilemma which these young 
men face. Indeed, many of our Nation’s 
most idealistic young men are torn be- 
tween the recognition of their duty to 
serve their country and their duty to ap- 
ply an individual moral standard to the 
actions they perform. Though we as law- 
makers must disavow their contraven- 
tion of the law, I would hope that we 
will not ignore either the integrity of 
their decision or the agony of their ac- 
tion. Their words echo the feelings of 
so many young men who are deeply tor- 
mented by the sacrifice of values which 
is demanded of them by participation 
in a war which they believe is immoral. 

I cannot help contrasting the bitter- 
ness of today’s young men drafted to 
fight in Vietnam with the call my gen- 
eration felt to serve in the Second World 
War. I was proud to serve in the Navy 
in the South Pacific at Iwo Jima, Oki- 
nawa, and Indochina, because the pur- 
pose and the necessity of our struggle 
was clear. Today, however, I question 
the avowed purposes of the war in Viet- 
nam, and I question a system of con- 
scription which forces young men to 
contradict their own moral commit- 
ments. It has been clearly demon- 
strated, I believe, that the current draft 
system is a drastic invasion of individ- 
ual liberty; does not apply equally to all 
young men; and does not economically 
provide the type of personnel needed by 
the military. A voluntary military re- 
cruitment program with improved in- 
centives and opportunities, as I proposed 
in S. 1275, the Armed Forces Improve- 
ment Act of 1967, would not only be 
economically feasible and capable of 
producing the necessary number and 
quality of military personnel, but also 
would eliminate the injustice and the 
compulsion of the present system. 

So I ask unanimous consent that the 
statements of these students be printed 
in the Recorp. In doing so, I hope that 
we will not remain impervious to their 
ery for revaluation—of a war in which 
they in good conscience feel they cannot 
serve and of a Selective Service System 
which gives them no choice. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ments were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT OF 103 COLLEGE STUDENT Bopy 
PRESIDENTS AND NEWSPAPER EDITORS 

Despite our government's hardening of 
position in negotiations with North Viet- 
nam, we hope that the President's actions 
of March 31st indicate the beginning of a 
reversal of our war policies. Students have, 
for a long time, made known their desire for 
a peaceful settlement. The present negotia- 
tions, however, are not an end in them- 
selves, but rather the means to a cease-fire 
and American extrication. And until that 
cease-fire is reached, or until the Selective 
Service System is constructively altered, 


young men who oppose this war will con- 
tinue to face the momentous decision of how 
to respond to the draft. 

In December of 1966, our predecessors as 
student body presidents and editors, in a 
letter to President Johnson, warned that “a 
great many of those faced with the prospect 
of military duty find it hard to square per- 
formance of that duty with concepts of per- 
sonal integrity and conscience.” 

Many of draft age have raised this issue. 
Last spring over 1000 seminarians wrote to 
Secretary of Defense McNamara suggesting 
the recognition of conscientious objection 
to particular wars as a way of “easing the 
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coming confrontation between the demands 
of law and those whose conscience will not 
permit them to fight in Vietnam.” Last June, 
our predecessors submitted, along with a 
second letter to the President, a petition 
signed by over 10,000 draft eligible students 
from nine campuses, calling for alternative 
service for those who cannot fight in Viet- 
nam, There have been many other similar 
attempts to influence Congress and the Ad- 
ministration. Nonetheless, despite all our ef- 
forts, the Selective Service System has 
remained impervious to constructive change. 
Now this June thousands of fellow students 
face the probability of immediate induction 
into the armed forces. 

Most of us have worked in electoral 
politics and through other channels to 
change the course of America’s foreign 
policy and to remove the inequities of the 
draft system. We will continue to work in 
these ways, but the possible results of these 
efforts will come too late for those whose 
deferments expire in June. We must make 
an agonizing choice: to accept induction 
into the armed forces, which we feel would 
be irresponsible to ourselves, our country, 
and our fellow man; or to refuse induction, 
which is contrary to our respect for the law 
and involves great injury to our personal 
lives and careers. 

Left without a third alternative, we will 
act according to our conscience. Along with 
thousands of our fellow students, we campus 
leaders cannot participate in a war which 
we believe to be immoral and unjust. Al- 
though this, for each of us, is an intensely 
personal decision, we publically and collec- 
tively express our intention to refuse in- 
duction and to aid and support those who 
decide to refuse. We will not serve in the 
military as long as the war in Vietnam 
continues. 

Robert J, Anderson, Editor, campus news- 
paper, Hampton Institute (Va.). 

Gary W. Baker, Editor, campus newspa- 
per, Highland Park College (Mich.). 

Russell Bass, Student Body President, San 
Francisco State College. 

Ed Berry, Student Body President, Mary- 
knoll College. 

Peter Beusan, Student Body President, 
Augustana College (III.). 

Roger Black, Editor, campus newspaper, 
University of Chicago. 

Wayne Blodgett, Editor, campus newspa- 
per, State University of New York at Stony- 
brook, 

Marshall Bloom, Editor, 
paper, Amherst College. 

Tim Boal, Editor, campus newspaper, 
Olivet College (Mich.). 

Michael Bratman, Student Body Presi- 
dent, Haverford College (Pa.). 

Terrance Brown, Student Body President, 
Kalamazoo College. 

Glenn Brunman, Student Body President, 
Queens College (N. Y.). 

Jan C. Burda, Student Body President, 
University of Corpus Christi. 

Edward P. Butler, Editor, campus news- 
paper. University of Hartford. 

William D. Casey, Editor, campus news- 
paper Southwestern at Memphis. 

David Chambers, Student Body President, 
Lawrence College (Wis.). 
Stan Chess, Editor, 

Cornell University. 

Thomas James Coates, Student Body 
President, San Luis Rey College. 

Steve Cohen, Student Body President, 
Amherst College. 

Gregory B. Craig, Student Body President, 
Harvard College. 

Edmund T. Crowley, Student Body Presi- 
dent, St. Anselm's College (N.Y.). 

Glenn Craig Davis, Student Body Presi- 
dent, Reed College (Oreg.). 

Clinton Deveaux, Student Body President 
State University of New York at Buffalo. 

Dennis Dorgan, Editor, campus newspaper, 
Sioux Falls College. 


campus news- 


campus newspaper, 
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Jay Dravich, Student Body President, 
Long Island University. 

Ronald L. Eachus, Editor, campus news- 
paper, University of Oregon. 

Martin Ferrell, Student Body President, 
DePauw University. 

Norman Fischer, Editor, 
paper, Colgate University. 

Harvey Fleetwood III, Moderator of Stu- 
dents, Bard College (N..) 

Matthew H. Fox, Editor, campus newspaper, 
University of Wisconsin, 

John Fraser, Student Body President, Ore- 
gon State University. 

J. M. Fullwood, Student Body President, 
Mansfield State College (Pa.). 

Benjamin R. Gruberg, Community Moder- 
ator, Goddard College (Vt.). 

Jack Hardy, Student Body President, Uni- 
versity of Hartford. 

Norm Harpur, Editor, campus newspaper, 
Oakland University (Mich.). 

Scott Harrison, Editor, campus newspaper, 
San Francisco State College. 

Peter Helwig. Managing Editor, campus 
newspaper, Muhlenberg College (Pa.). 

Michael Herthneck, Student Body Presi- 
dent, Kalamazoo College. 

Richard Steven Hill, Student Body Presi- 
dent, Centre College (Ky.). 

Mike Honey, Editor, campus newspaper, 
Oakland University (Mich.). 

David W. Inglis, Student Body President, 
Onondaga College (N.Y.). 

Richard Nelson Jener, Student Body Presi- 
dent, University of Oregon. 

Choice T. Jennings, Student Body Presi- 
dent, Selma University (Ala.). 

John Jimison, Student Body President, Col- 
lege of Wooster. 

Dale Johnson, Editor, campus newspaper, 
Eastern Montana College. 

Art Johnston, Editor, campus newspaper, 
Wayne State University. 

Peter J. Kaminsky, Student Body Presi- 
dent, Princeton University. 

Allan Katz, Student Body President, Uni- 
versity of Missouri, 

Devereaux Kennedy, Student Body Presi- 
dent, Washington University. 

Julius H. Kidd, Student Body President, 
Bethune-Cookman College (Fla.). 

James W. Kiley, Student Body President, 
Northern Illinois University. 

Neal F. King, Student Body President, St. 
Mary’s College (Calif.). 

Mike Kirsten, Editor, campus newspaper, 
University of California at Berkeley. 

Joel Kraemer, Editor, campus newspaper, 
Harvard College. 

Michael Krisman, Student Body President, 
University of California at Irvine. 

Chuck Larson, Student Body President, 
Wayne State University, 

David Lewin, Editor, campus newspaper, 
California Institute of Technology. 

Anthony K. Lima, Editor, campus news- 
paper, Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

Clay Loges, Student Body President, Uni- 
versity of Puget Sound. 

Peter C. Lutze, Student Body President, 
Valparaiso University, 

Patrick MacDonald, Editor, campus news- 
paper, University of Washington. 

Daniel McIntosh, Student Body President, 
University of California at Berkeley. 

Rick Marcus, Student Body President, Po- 
mona College (Calif.) 

Theodore C. Miller, Student Body Presi- 
dent, Bethune-Cookman College (Fla.) 

Harry Minor, Student Body President, Uni- 
versity of Detroit. 

Benedict M. Molden III, Student Body 
President, University of Hartford. 

John Monson, Editor, campus newspaper, 
University of California at Irvine, 

Hugh Moore, Editor, campus newspaper, 
University of Detroit. 

Ray Mungo, Editor, 
Boston University. 

Henry Neuman, Student Body President, 
Augustana College (II.) 


campus news- 


campus newspaper, 
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Dan Okrent, Editor, campus newspaper, 
University of Michigan. 

Charles F. Palmer, Student Body President, 
University of California at Berkeley. 

W. Garnett Palmer, President, Student- 
Faculty Council, St. Paul’s College (Va.) 

Malcolm Parker, Editor, campus newspaper, 
Muhlenberg College (Pa.) 

Byron Pfeiffer, Editor, campus newspaper, 
Concordia Teachers College (l.) 

Joseph Pilati, Editor, campus newspaper, 
Boston College. 

Steven Press, Student Body President, Co- 
lumbia University. 

André Reiman, Editor, student newspaper, 
Pomona College. 

Dan Riley, Editor, campus newspaper, Uni- 
versity of Hartford. 

Dave Rodin, Editor, Campus Newspaper, 
Cornell University. 

Kirk Burns Roose, Student Body President, 
Swarthmore College. 

Don Rubin, Student Body President, State 
University of New York at Stonybrook. 

Lawrence Schonbun, President of Student 
Bar Association, Boston College School of 
Law. 

Robert Seaburg, Student Body President, 
Colgate University. 

Brendan John Sexton, Student Body Presi- 
dent, New York University. 

Michael Shaw, Student Body President, 
Harpur College (N. v.) 

Derek Shearer, Student Body President, 
Yale University. 

Tomec C. Smith, Student Body President, 
Columbia University. 

Ormond Smythe, 
Antioch College. 

Felix J. Springer, Student Body President, 
Amherst College. 

Carl Stern, Editor, 
Reed College (Ore.) 

Strobe Talbott, Editor, campus newspaper, 
Yale University. 

Matthew Tannenbaum, Editor, 
newspaper, American University. 

Eugene Thomas, Student Body President, 
St. Augustine College (N.C.). 

Bruce E. Tischler, Student. Body President, 
Union Theological Seminary. 

Frank Utterington, Editor, campus news- 
paper, University of Missouri. 

Robert Waste, Student Body President, 
Shasta College (Calif.). 

Richard F. Weidman, Student Body Presi- 
dent, Colgate University. 

Barry A. Willner, Editor, campus newspa- 
per, Lafayette College. 

Barry M. Wohl, Student Council President, 
Swarthmore College. 

Tom Wolfe, Editor, campus newspaper, 
University of California at Berkeley. 

Carl Wood, Student Body President, Uni- 
versity of California at Riverside. 

Dan C. Woolridge, Editor, campus news- 
paper, Chapman College (Calif.). 

STATEMENT OF 200 Wooprow WILSON 
SCHOLARS 


Many of the students graduating from 
college this June will face immediate induc- 
tion into the armed forces. 

The undersigned cannot in good conscience 
permit themselves to contribute to the im- 
moral and senseless war which the Adminis- 
tration is waging in Vietnam. For the dura- 
tion of the Vietnam conflict, those of us who 
are eligible to enter the army shall refuse in- 
duction; those of us who are not eligible 
would refuse induction were we so eligible. 

We are confident that tens of thousands 
of our fellow students throughout this na- 
tion shall similarly refuse to participate in 
the Administration’s intervention in the 
Vietnamese civil war. 

(Signed) 

Barbara Joyce Appell, Heather Dawn Aspin- 
all, Kenneth Robert Audroué, Roger Shaler 
Bagnall III, Mary Catherine Barnes, David 
Neal Baron, Patricia Yvonne Bateman, Mrs. 
Beth Baum, Mary Lou Beechy, Robert 
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Stephen Bell, Daniel Jacob Beller, Anthony 
Austin Bibus III, Joseph T. Bivins, Alexandra 
Bley, Eileen Myra Blumenthal. Mrs. Sylvia 
Edelglass Bonnell, Judith Helen Brandstetter, 
Jonathan Brent, Jay Alan Bregnan, Sylvia 
Grace Brown, Elizabeth Anne Carter, William 
Robert Carter, Harold Cherney, Patricia Anne 
Cline, Milton Richard Coleman, James 
Patrick Cooney, C. Edward Cragg, Mrs. Anne 
Barrows Crehan, Gerald C. Cupchik, Mrs. 
Phyllis Passariello Dahl, Duane D. Dale. 

Cynthia Ann Degnan, John Estano 
DeRoche, Susan Gail Diamondstone, Carl- 
Arno Christopher Diehl, John Scott Dingwell, 
Diane Elizabeth Dreher, Ellen Carol DuBois, 
Todd Hammond Duncan, Arthur Benoit 
Eklof, Susan R. Ekstrom, Victoria Mary 
Eldredge, David Lowell Empey, Mary Lee 
Everett, Stuart Bear Ewen, Jo Cheryl Exum, 
Marie Antoinette Farenga, Judith Morris 
Feder, Hovsép Magardich Fidanian, William 
Franklin Finzer, Norman Fischer, Paul 
Michael Fischler, Robert Lawrence Fishman, 
Jere Jonathan Fitts, Jane Zeni Flinn, 
Jeffrey Edward Fookson, Edward Henry 
Friedel, Winnie Wahl Frohn, James J. Fusco, 
James Garbarino, Henry Allan Gieg, Gerald 
N. Ginsburg. 

Bonnie Gold, Deborah Golomb, Patrick 
Michael Grady, Jefferson Alden Graves, Paul 
Greenough, Irving Green, Miriam Greenspan, 
Frederick Alan Grossberg, Lawrence Gross- 
berg, Matthew Halfant, Mrs. Julia Clover 
Hall, Peter Dobkin Hall, Eldon Duane Han- 
sen, Neil Hartman, Mrs. Anne Thompson 
Henderson, Marni Lotte Hendrickson, Susan 
Carol Hilgendorf, William Jeffrey Howe, El- 
len Janet Hunter, Wendell Prince Jackson, 
Allan Jaworski, Laura Ellen Jeppesen, Nancy 
Elizabeth Johnson, Mrs. Benetta W. Jules- 
Rosette, Jeffrey A. Justin. 

Jonathan Michael Kertzer, David Hoyt 
Kirkwood, Alexandra M. Klymyshyn, Randall 
Steven Koch, Mirijana Koche, John Kogut, 
Kent Thomas Kraft, James Lewis Kugel, Pa- 
tricia Ann Lang, Monika Mechthilde Langer, 
Shelah Rose Lehrer, Margaret Anne Levi, Ran- 
dolph Herbert Levine, Patricia Barbara 
Looney, Alan R, Lopez, Daniel Peri Lucid, Mrs. 
Luellen Gold Lucid, David Baruch Malament, 
Adolphe Richard Mangeot, Jean Celia Mar- 
aniss, Roger Paul Martin, Mrs. Kathleen 
Mary Martindale, Ray Pratt McClain, Ju- 
dith Ann McGaw, William Hill McKenzie IV, 
Kathryn Kristine McMahon, Mrs. Frances 
Miriam McNealy, Mrs. Mary B. Gibson Mon- 
aco, 
Arlene Moskowitz, Susanne Carol Mullen, 
John Harmon Muti, Lance Jean Nadeau, 
Thomas Michael O'Conner, Arthur Edward 
Ogus, Robert John Oresick, Steven Eliot 
Ostrow, Barbara Lee Packer, Elizabeth Ann 
Parker, Theodora Christine Paulson, Ethel 
Bryne Peirce, Cynthia Leslie Perwin, Helen 
Peters, Corinne C. Pfanzelter, Mel W. Piehl, 
Henry Lucian Pritchett, Richard Gerald 
Pruitt, Lois E. Putnam, Steven James Rem- 
ington, Kay Melissa Riddle, Abby Jane 
Rosenthal, Michael George Rosenthal, Mark 
Bruce Rosin. 

Gregory William Rowan, William Glenn 
Roy, Joel Rubenzahl, Mrs. Naomi Beth San- 
ders, Mrs. Leslie Ann Saretzky, Richard Nich- 
olas Sawaya, Paul Dufred Schaefer, Molly 
Miriam Scheffé, Victor J. Schoenbach, Nor- 
man Stanley Segalowitz, Robert Neal Sei- 
del, Leslie Tansley Sharpe, Marc Shell, James 
Terence Sherry, Mrs. Rosalind B. Shoren- 
stein, Nancy Jane Simkin, Jonathan Hart 
Slan, Peter Wells Sly, Henry Martin Smile- 
witz, William A. Sokol, Elise Sara Solomon, 
Susan Beth Solomon, Felix Joseph Springer, 
William Lawrence Stanton, Margot Ballou 
Stein, Bonnie Jean Steinbeck, Carl Russell 
Stern, Barbara Jean Stoops, Kathryn Ann 
Strachota. 

Robert B. Sullivan, Alexander Ralph Suss- 
man, Philip Mare Tankel, Sue Ellen Tatter, 
Susan Ann Taverner, Shelley Elizabeth Tay- 
lor, Deborah Rose Thomas, Matilda A. Tom- 
aryn, Jonathan Mark Unger, Gretchen A. 
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VaderWerf, Tracy Linwood Varnum, Mar- 
garet Jane Vergerent, James Clyde Waggon- 
er, Bettye Lou Wallace, Philippa Margaret 
Wallace, Benjamin Frank Ward, Jr., Gary 
Lynn Watson, Timothy Irving Wegner, Frank 
Poe Westbrook, Wilma B. Wetterstrom, Wil- 
liam D. Whan, David Larry Williams, Janet 
Elizabeth Williams, Ann Withorn, Thomas 
Powell Witt, David Wofsy, William Marvin 
Woodall III, Diana Wells Wormuth, Erik Olin 
Wright, Carolyn B. Yale, Samuel Mideo Ya- 
mashita, Marilyn Zimmerman. 


STATEMENT OF 19 DANFORTH FELLOWS 


I cannot in good conscience serve in the 
military as long as the war in Vietnam 
continues: 

George W. Cobb, Dartmouth College, 

Thomas L. Dublin, Harvard University. 

Christopher H. Hanks, Bowdoin College. 

Eric J. Heller, University of Minnesota. 

Walter A. Hesford, Trinity College (Conn.). 

Richard H. Hudelson, DePauw University. 

Wendell P. Jackson, Loyola College (Md.), 

Thomas P. Joswick, St. Mary's College 
(Minn.). 

Robert G. Kegan, Dartmouth College. 

Anthony T. Kronman, Williams College. 

Luke Szpakow, Boston College. 

Mel W. Piehl, Valparaiso University. 

William J. Reishman, University of Notre 
Dame. 

Mark B. Rosin, University of Chicago. 

Richard N. Saways, Boston College. 

William R. Schroeder, University of 
Michigan. 

Brendon J. Sexton, New York University. 

Anthony J. Ugolnik, Wayne State Uni- 
versity. 

Michael Wasserman, Williams College. 


FARMING LOSSES INCURRED BY 
NONFARMERS 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, on No- 
vember 1, I introduced S. 2613, a bill to 
amend the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954, to provide that farming losses in- 
curred by persons who are not bona fide 
farmers may not be used to offset non- 
farm income. Senators who have joined 
with me in sponsoring the bill include the 
Senator from Idaho [Mr. CHURCH], the 
Senator from Wyoming [Mr. McGee], 
the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
McGovern], and the Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. Netson]. In the House, the 
bill has received bipartisan support in 
the form of companion legislation which 
has been referred to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. Three separate but 
identical bills are now pending in the 
Ways and Means Committee. The House 
bills were introduced by Mr. CULVER, of 
Iowa; Mr. HAMILTON, of Indiana; and 
Mr. Zwack, of Minnesota. 

The proposed legislation has provoked 
widespread discussion, which I am happy 
to say has been highly favorable. I have 
just received copies of two very enthusi- 
astic agency reports, one from Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury Stanley S. 
Surrey, the other from Secretary of Agri- 
culture Orville L. Freeman. The reports 
recognize the fact that there is now a 
very real problem caused by taxpayers 
who are in the business of farming, 
mainly because of the tax advantages 
that serve to get their nonfarm income 
down into a lower tax bracket. To quote 
one report, this practice “inevitably leads 
to a distortion of the farm economy.” 

The agency reports suggest certain 
constructive modifications in the oper- 
ation of the bill. I have asked the legis- 
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lative counsel’s office to incorporate those 
modifications in a new bill which I plan 
to introduce as soon as it is ready. By 
introducing a revised bill now, other 
Senators will have the opportunity to 
study its provisions prior to the start of 
the 91st Congress. But the point I want 
to emphasize now is that the objectives 
of both the new bill which is being pre- 
pared and the one which I introduced 
last November are exactly the same. 
So that other Senators will have the 
benefit of the two reports to which I 
have referred, I ask unanimous consent 
that they be printed at this point in the 
RECORD: 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
orp, as follows: 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, D.C., July 11, 1968. 
Hon. RUSSELL B. LONG, 
Chairman, Committee on Finance, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. CHARMAN: This responds to 
your request for the Treasury Department's 
views on S. 2613, a bill “To amend the Inter- 
nal Revenue Code of 1954 to provide that 
farming losses incurred by persons who are 
not bona fide farmers may not be used to 
offset non-farm income”, as it would be 
amended by Amendment No. 529. I note that 
S. 3443, while differing in many respects, is 
designed to deal with the same subject and 
has been referred to your Committee. 

The objective of S. 2613 is to eliminate the 
provisions which presently grant high 
bracket taxpayers substantial tax benefits 
from the operation of certain types of farms 
on & part-time basis. These taxpayers, whose 
primary economic activity is other than 
farming, carry on limited farming activities 
such as citrus farming or cattle raising. Br 
electing the special farm accounting rules—- 
which were developed to ease the bookkeep~ 
ing chores for ordinary farmers—these high 
bracket taxpayers show farm “tax losses” 
which are not true economic losses. These 
“tax losses” are then deducted from their 
other income resulting in large tax savings. 
Moreover, these tax losses” frequently repre- 
sent the cost of creating a farm asset (i.e., 
the cost of raising a breeding herd) which 
will utimately be sold and the proceeds (in- 
cluding the part representing a recoupment 
of the previously deducted expenses) taxed 
only at lower capital gains rates. Thus, 
deductions are set off against ordinary in- 
come, while the sale price of the resulting 
assets represents capital gain. The essence 
of the bill is to deny high bracket part-time 
farmers the ability to use the generous farm 
tax accounting rules to reduce taxes on their 
non-farm income. 

When a taxpayer purchases and operates 
a farm for tax purposes, it inevitably leads 
to a distortion of the farm economy. The 
tax benefits allow an individual to operate 
a farm at an economic breakeven or even a 
loss and still realize a profit. For example, for 
a top bracket taxpayer, where a deduction is 
associated with eventual capital gains in- 
come, each $1.00 of deduction means an im- 
mediate tax savings of 70 cents to be offset in 
the future by only 25 cents of tax. This can- 
not help but result in a distortion of the 
farm economy, especially for the ordinary 
farmer who depends on his farm to produce 
the income needed to support him and his 
family. 

This distortion may be evidenced in vari- 
ous ways: For one, the attractive farm tax 
benefits available to wealthy persons have 
caused them to bid up the price of farm land 
beyond that which would prevail in a normal 
farm economy. Furthermore, because of the 
present tax rules, the ordinary farmer must 
compete in the market place with these 
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wealthy farm owners who may consider a 
farm profit—in the economic sense—unnec- 
essary for their purposes. Statistics show a 
clear predominance of farm losses over farm 
gains among high-bracket taxpayers with 
income from other sources. 

The Treasury Department supports the 
objective of S. 2613, but suggests certain 
modifications in its operation, There is at- 
tached a memorandum which, in more de- 
tail, describe the problem involved, the 
reasons for the Treasury’s position and its 
recommended changes. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised the 
Treasury Department that there is no ob- 
jection from the standpoint of the Admin- 
istration’s program to the presentation of 
this report. 

Sincerely yours, 
STANLEY S. SURREY, 
Assistant Secretary. 

Attachment. 

AN ANALYSIS OF S. 2613 AND THE FARM Loss 
PROBLEM 


The objective of S. 2613 is to remove cer- 
tain unjustified tax benefits available to 
high bracket taxpayers whose primary eco- 
nomic activity is other than farming through 
the operation of cattle and other farming 
activities on a part-time basis. This memo- 
randum describes the general tax problem 
involved; and then discusses the remedy of- 
fered by S. 2613. 

The Treasury Department supports the ob- 
jectives of S. 2613, but suggests certain mod- 
ifications in its operation. 


1. GENERAL BACKGROUND 


Methods of accounting—There are two 
principal methods of accounting used in re- 
porting business income for tax purposes. 
In general, those businesses which do not 
involye the production or sale of merchan- 
dise may use the cash method. Under it, 
income is reported when received in cash 
or its equivalent, and expenses are deducted 
when paid in cash or its equivalent. 

On the other hand, in businesses where 
the production or sale of merchandise is a 
significant factor, income can be properly 
reflected only if the costs of the merchan- 
dise are deducted in the accounting period 
in which the income from its sale is realized. 
This is accomplished by recording costs when 
incurred and sales when made, and includ- 
ing in inventory those costs attributable to 
unsold goods on hand at year’s end. Deduc- 
tion of the costs included in inventory must 
be deferred until the goods to which they 
relate are sold and is not permitted when the 
costs are incurred. Thus, under this method 
of accounting, income from sales of inven- 
tory and the costs of producing or pur- 
chasing such inventory are matched in the 
same accounting period thereby properly 
reflecting income, 

Farmers, however, have been excepted from 
these general rules, Even in those cases where 
inventories are a material factor, they have 
historically been permitted to use the cash 
accounting method and ignore their year- 
end inventories of crops, cattle, etc. This has 
resulted in an inaccurate reflection of their 
annual income since expenditures are fully 
deducted in the year incurred, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that the assets produced by 
those expenditures (inventories) are not 
sold, and the income not reported, until a 
later year. 

Capitalization of costs—Farmers are also 
permitted another liberal tax accounting 
rule. In most businesses, the cost of con- 
structing an asset (including maintenance 


The sponsor of S. 2613 has also offered 
Amendment No. 529. The proposed amend- 
ment is a minor technical change which does 
not affect the substance of the bill. The 
amendment has been considered in this 
analysis. 
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of the asset prior to its being used in the 
business) is a capital expenditure which may 
not be deducted as incurred but may be re- 
covered only by depreciation over the useful 
life of the asset. In this manner, the cost of 
the asset is matched with the income earned 
by the asset. Farmers, however, have been 
permitted to deduct some admittedly capital 
costs as they are incurred. For example, a 
citrus grove may not bear a commercial 
crop until 6 or 7 years after it has been 


_ planted. Yet, the farmer may elect to deduct 


as incurred all costs of raising the grove to 
a producing state even though such expendi- 
tures are capital in nature. Similarly, the 
capital nature of expenditures associated 
with the raising of livestock held for breed- 
ing may be ignored and the expenditures 
may be deducted currently. These premature 
deductions frequently result in artificial tax 
losses. 

The problem.—These liberal deviations 
from good accounting practices were per- 
mitted for farm operation in order to spare 
the ordinary farmer the bookkeeping chores 
associated with inventories and accrual 
accounting. 

However, many high bracket taxpayers, 
whose primary economic activity is other 
than farming, carry on limited farming ac- 
tivities such as citrus farming or cattle 
raising. By electing the special farm ac- 
counting rules which allow premature de- 
ductions, many of these high bracket tax- 
payers show farm losses which are not true 
economic losses. These tax losses” are then 
deducted from their other high bracket in- 
come resulting in large tax savings. More- 
over, these “tax losses” which arise from 
deductions taken because of capital costs or 
inventory costs usually thus represent an 
investment in farm assets rather than funds 
actually lost. This investment quite often 
will ultimately be sold and taxed only at low 
capital gains rates. Thus, deductions are set 
off against ordinary income, while the sale 
price of the resulting assets represents capi- 
tal gain. The gain is usually the entire sales 
price since the full cost of creating the asset 
has previously been deducted against ordi- 
nary income. 

Examples.—Under the present rules, if the 
taxpayer has chosen not to capitalize raising 
costs and also does not use an inventory 
method of accounting, he may deduct as in- 
curred all the expenses of raising a breeding 
herd, These include breeding fees, costs of 
feed, and other expenses attributable to the 
growth of the herd. During the development 
of the herd, there is relatively little income 
realized to offset these expenses with the re- 
sult that “tax losses” are incurred which 
may be used to offset the taxpayer’s non- 
farm income. When the herd has reached its 
optimum size, a taxpayer seeking the maxi- 
mum tax savings will sell the entire herd. 
If he does, he may report the entire proceeds 
of the sale as capital gain. 

The dollars and cents value of this tax 
treatment can readily be seen through a sim- 
ple example. Assume that the expenses of 
raising the herd are $200,000. If the taxpayer 
is in the top tax bracket, the current deduc- 
tion of these expenses will produce a tax sav- 
ings of $140,000. On the sale of the herd, 
however, the entire sales price, including the 
$200,000 representing the recovery of these 
expenses, will be taxable only at the 25 per- 
cent capital gains rate. The capital gains 
tax on $200,000 is $50,000; or less than half 
the tax savings realized in the earlier years. 
Thus, the taxpayer in this situation would 
realize a $90,000 tax profit from a transaction 
which economically is merely a break-even. 

In the typical situation, the taxpayer will 
then begin the entire cycle again by starting 
a new breeding herd which produces more 
losses and which is later sold at capital gains 
rates. 

Similar advantages are available to one 
who develops citrus groves, fruit orchards, 
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vineyards, and similar ventures, These as- 
sets require several years to mature; how- 
ever, the development costs, such as the costs 
of water, fertilizer, cultivation, pruning, and 
spraying may be deducted as incurred and 
before the venture produces any income. 
When the operation has reached the stage 
where it is ready to begin producing on a 
profitable basis, the orchard, grove, or vine- 
yard is frequently sold in a transaction which 
qualifies for the lower capital gains tax rates. 
Meanwhile, the expenses incurred in the 
years prior to the sale have been used to 
create “tax losses” which have been offset 
against high-bracket ordinary income from 
other occupations. 

Effect of tax benefits on farm economy. 
When a taxpayer purchases and operates a 
farm for tax purposes, it leads to a distortion 
of the farm economy. The tax benefits allow 
an individual to operate a farm at an eco- 
nomic breakeven or even loss and still realize 
a profit. For example, for a top bracket tax- 
payer, where a deduction is associated with 
eventual capital gains income, each $1.00 of 
deduction means an immediate tax savings 
of 70 cents to be offset in the future by only 
25 cents of tax. This cannot help but result 
in a distortion of the farm economy, espe- 
cially for the ordinary farmer who depends 
on his farm to produce the income needed to 
support him and his family. 

This distortion may be evidenced in var- 
ious ways: For one, the attractive farm tax 
benefits available to wealthy persons have 
caused them to bid up the price of farm land 
beyond that which would prevail in a normal 
farm economy. Furthermore, because of the 
present tax rules, the ordinary farmer must 
compete in the market place with these 
wealthy farm owners who may consider a 
farm profit—in the economic sense—unnec- 
essary for their purposes. 

Scope of the problem.—Statistics show a 
clear predominance of farm losses over farm 
gains among high-bracket taxpayers with in- 
come from other sources. The simplest sta- 
tistics are: In 1965, among taxpayers with 
less than $50,000 of adjusted gross income, 
total farm profits were $5.1 billion and total 
farm losses were $1.7 billion; about a five-to- 
two ratio of profits to losses. Among tax- 
payers with adjusted gross income between 
$50,000 and $500,000, profits and losses were 
in an approximate one-to-one ratio. How- 
ever, among taxpayers with adjusted gross 
income over $500,000, total farm profits were 
$2 million and total farm losses were $14 
million, a more than seven-to-one ratio in 
the other direction—that is, losses to profits. 

Conclusion —These data demonstrate the 
scope and seriousness of the problem. The 
fact is that our tax laws have spawned arti- 
ficial tax profits and have distorted the farm 
economy, S. 2613 is one avenue to a solution 
to this problem. The Treasury Department 
supports its objectives and the general ap- 
proach it takes. The bill does, however, pre- 
sent certain operational problems discussed 


below. Where appropriate, we have suggested 


an alternative to overcome the difficulty. 
2. AN ANALYSIS OF S. 2613 

The essence of the bill is to deny wealthy 
part-time farmers the ability to use the gen- 
erous farm accounting rules to reduce taxes 
on their non-farm income. To accomplish 
this, the bill would add a new section to the 
Internal Revenue Code which, in the case of 
taxpayers who are not “bona fide farmers” ? 


2? Taxpayers who were not bona fide farmers 
when a farming enterprise was acquired but 
who became bona fide farmers by the end 
of the second taxable year following the year 
of acquisition would qualify as such from 
the time of acquisition. There are also ex- 
ceptions for a farming enterprise acquired 
from a decedent, acquired by foreclosure, or 
acquired in the ordinary course of carrying 
on the trade or business of buying or sell- 
ing real property. 
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as defined in the bill, would disallow as an 
offset to other income in any taxable year, 
the excess of all deductions attributable to 
the business of farming over the aggregate 
gross income derived from the business of 
farming in that year. 

A bona fide farmer is defined as an in- 
dividual (A) whose principal business activi- 
ty is the carrying on of farming operations 
or (B) who is engaged in the business of 
farming as the principal source of his liveli- 
hood or (C) who is the spouse of an indi- 
vidual who falls under (A) or (B). A corpora- 
tion would be considered a bona fide farmer 
if 80 percent or more of its stock were owned 
by individuals who are also bona fide farmers. 

Definitional problems.——The bill thus 
would limit the tax benefits of farm losses 
to a defined group. In the Treasury Depart- 
ment’s opinion, this approach will lead to 
administrative difficulty because the mean- 
ings of the defining phrases such as “prin- 
cipal business activity” and “principal source 
of livelihood” are not susceptible of precise 
definition, and therefore, will inevitably lead 
to much controversy and perhaps litigation. 

As an alternative, we suggest placing a ceil- 
ing on the amount of nonfarm income which 
could be offset by farm losses in any one year. 
If there were excess farm losses, they could 
be carried backward and forward to offset 
farm income, but no other income, of other 
years. If part of a taxpayer's income for a 
year consists of capital gains, his carryover 
of excess farm deductions would be reduced 
by the excluded half of his capital gains in- 
come. No matter what the source of the non- 
farm income, excess farm deductions arising 
from the special farm tax accounting rules 
would not be permitted to offset it. On the 
other hand, the ordinary farmer incurring a 
loss would be protected under this approach 
in two ways: First, by allowing a limited 
deduction for farm losses, an ordinary farmer 
who must take part time or seasonal em- 
ployment to supplement his income in a poor 
year in his farm operations would not be de- 
prived of his farm loss deductions. Second, 
the carryover and carryback provisions would 
be available to absorb large one-time losses. 
In other words, the provision would, in opera- 
tion, only affect taxpayers with relatively 
large amounts of non-farm income, that is, 
individuals who do not have to depend on 
their farm income for their livelihood. 

Corporate farms,—tin his floor statement 
Senator Metcalf, the bill’s author, noted that 
corporations were moving into farming at an 
increasing rate. While he was disturbed by 
this trend, he did not propose to prohibit 
corporate farming in this bill. Instead, the 
purpose was to “eliminate the possibility of 
corporations getting Federal tax rewards for 
engaging in loss operations in the farming 
field.” The bill would achieve this goal by 
denying corporations the right to offset non- 
farm. income with farm losses unless 80 per- 
cent or more of the corporation's stock is held 
by bona fide farmers. CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
volume 113, part 23, page 30702. 

The Treasury Department defers to the 
Department of Agriculture on the question 
of the desirability of corporate farming. 
However, whatever the decision on that mat- 
ter, the corporate provisions in the bill do not 
appear to represent an effective approach to 
the issue. On the one hand they would deny 
the tax benefits of a farm loss on the basis 
of the make-up of the shareholders and not 
the nature of the corporation's activities. 
Thus, the farm loss abuse would still be avail- 
able to a limited group of individuals who are 
able to arrange their farming and non-farm- 
ing businesses so as to qualify as “farmers” 
based on their non-corporate activities al- 
though they would not based on both their 
corporate and non-corporate activities. For 
example, if a taxpayer has two farming oper- 
ations, but is primarily engaged in a non- 
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farming business, he would not be entitled to 
deduct any farm losses (or, under the Treas- 
ury alternative, only a limited amount). 
However, by transferring his non-farm busi- 
ness and one farm operation to a corporation 
and retaining the other farm business, he 
would qualify as a farmer since his only re- 
maining business activity is farming. As a 
result, his corporation would be excused from 
the farm loss limitations. This result seems 
clearly inconsistent with the purpose of the 
bill. 

On the other hand, as a discouragement to 
corporate farming, the provisions would 
affect only loss operations and not profitable 
ones, which likewise seems somewhat incon- 
sistent. Thus, it does not appear that a pro- 
posal concerning “tax losses” is an appro- 
priate vehicle for dealing with the general 
issues of corporate farming. It is therefore 
suggested that, in lieu of the corporate rules 
in the bill, corporations be covered in the 
same manner as individual farmers and farms 
run by a partnership. 

Capital gains.—Under the bill, a taxpayer 
would be permitted to measure the amount 
of his allowable farm expense deductions for 
a taxable year by the full amount of any 
long-term capital gains for that year arising 
from sales of farm assets although, in fact, 
he receives a deduction equal to 50 percent 
of these gains in computing his income sub- 
ject to tax. Thus, in this situation, the tax- 
payer will in effect receive a double deduction 
against his capital gain farm income. This 
is an important problem because of the spe- 
cial capital gain treatment allowed on the 
sale of farm assets such as draft and breed- 
ing livestock, and citrus groves, This problem 
could be solved by providing for an adjust- 
ment that would limit the measure of allow- 
able farm deductions to the taxable one-half 
of capital gains. 

Special treatment for certain losses and 
expenses.—On the other hand, it would seem 
appropriate to except some kinds of farm 
expenses from the disallowance provisions. 
One category of farm expenses would include 
taxes and interest which are generally de- 
ductible whether or not they are attributable 
to an income producing activity. A second 
category would include casualty and aban- 
donment losses and expenses and losses aris- 
ing from drought, These events are generally 
not in the taxpayer's control and disallow- 
ance of the loss or expense could create an 
undue hardship to the taxpayer since they 
may be catastrophic. These same expenses 
and losses are now excluded from the opera- 
tion of section 270 which excludes losses in 
connection with a hobby operation. 

Scope of the bill.—As noted at the outset, 
the farm loss problems at which the bill is 
aimed arise from the use of accounting 
methods which do not properly match income 
and expenses, such as the failure to use an 
inventory method where goods on hand at 
year end are a significant factor. Conse- 
quently, there would seem to be no reason 
to subject a taxpayer who adopts a proper 
method of accounting and capitalizes ex- 
penses to the restrictive rules of this bill. 
There is, in fact, a positive advantage in en- 
couraging the adoption of sound accounting 
practices. Therefore, we recommend that the 
scope of this bill be limited to those tax- 
payers who, with respect to their farming 
operations, do not elect to use inventories 
and to capitalize all expenditures which 
should be capitalized under generally recog- 
nized tax accounting principles, 

* * * * * 


As indicated, these are not changes that 
go to the heart of the bill. We thoroughly 
agree with its objective and general approach. 
Our suggestions are generally to improve its 
efficiency. 
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DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D.C., July 5, 1968. 
Hon. RUSSELL B. Lone, 
Chairman, Committee on Finance, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. CHAIRMAN: This is in reply to 
your request of November 2, 1967, for a 
report on S. 2613, a bill “To amend the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to provide 


. that farming losses incurred by persons who 


are not qualified farmers may not be used 
to offset nonfarm income;” to your request 
of February 19, 1968, for a report on Amend- 
ment No. 529, a technical amendment to 
S. 2613; to your request of May 9, 1968, for a 
report on S. 3443; and to your request of 
June 20, 1968, for a report on Amendment 
853 to S. 3443. S. 3443 has purposes similar 
to S. 2613 but differs in some of the details. 

These bills are designed to capture some 
of the taxes avoided by some individuals 
with sizeable income from sources other 
than agriculture, who operate farm enter- 
prises at a loss and deduct farm losses from 
their income from other sources. It would 
accomplish this objective by providing that 
taxpayers engaged in the business of farm- 
ing, but who did not have farming as their 
principal business activity as defined in the 
law, could deduct farm expenses only to the 
extent of their gross farm income. 

The Department of Agriculture is certainly 
in agreement with the objectives of these 
bills. We believe that there are serious prob- 
lems in the area of the tax treatment of 
farm income, and that these problems can be 
remedied. However, we feel that certain mod- 
ifications in these bills would help to achieve 
their objectives more effectively, and at the 
same time would minimize other potential 
problems. 

Perhaps the most important problem un- 
der these bills would be the effect on low- 
income farmers. Many of these farmers also 
hold nonfarm jobs, and off-farm income is 
often their most important source of liveli- 
hood. Under the proposed legislation, it would 
appear that these farmers would not be per- 
mitted to offset farm losses against income 
from their nonfarm jobs in years in which 
they lost money on the farm. Such a provi- 
sion would have serious effects on present 
efforts to ameliorate rural poverty. 

We believe the objectives of this bill could 
be accomplished more effectively if certain 
modifications were made. We recommend 
placing a reasonable ceiling on the amount 
of nonfarm income which could be offset by 
farm losses in any one year. If there were 
excess farm losses, they could be carried back- 
ward and forward to offset farm income, but 
no other income, of other years. Thus, no 
matter what the source of the nonfarm in- 
come, excess farm deductions arising from 
the special farm tax accounting rules would 
not be permitted to offset it. The ordinary 
farmer incurring a loss would be protected 
under this approach in two ways: First, by 
allowing a limited deduction for farm losses, 
an ordinary farmer who must take part-time 
or seasonal employment to supplement his 
income would not be deprived of his farm 
loss deductions. Second, the carryover and 
carryback provisions would be available to 
absorb large one-time losses, In other words, 
the provisions would, in operation, affect only 
taxpayers with relatively large amounts of 
nonfarm income, that is, individuals who do 
not have to depend on their farm income for 
an adequate living standard. 

It would seem appropriate, however, to ex- 
clude from the definition of farm losses some 
kinds of farm expenses, One group of such 
expenses would include taxes and interest, 
which are generally deductible whether or 
not they are attributable to an income-pro- 
ducing activity, A second group would in- 
clude casualty and abandonment losses and 
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expenses and losses arising from drought. 
These events are generally not in the tax- 
payer's control and disallowance of the loss 
or expense could create an undue hardship 
for the taxpayer. These same losses and ex- 
penses are now excluded from the operation 
of Section 270, which excludes losses in con- 
nection with a hobby operation. 

The special position of farm losses for tax 
purposes which this bill is designed to change 
arise from the use of cash accounting proce- 
dures by individuals and corporations with 
large incomes from nonfarm sources who also 
engage in farming. The cash accounting 
method does not properly match income and 
expenses for these firms and individuals. For 
example, the failure to use an inventory 
method where goods on hand at a year’s end 
are of considerable value can significantly 
overstate losses. However, the present farm 
tax advantages do not apply to a taxpayer 
who adopts an accrual method of accounting 
and capitalizes expenses. Therefore, we rec- 
ommend that the scope of this bill be limited 
to those taxpayers who elect to use the cash 
accounting procedures. 

This Department is now studying the 
problem of corporation activity in agricul- 
ture, with the objective of obtaining better 
information on both its extent and its prob- 
able effects. We do not believe, however, that 
it is necessary to wait for the completion of 
this study to recommend modifications in 
the tax treatment of corporations engaged 
in farming. Simple equity would seem to us 
to dictate that corporations be covered under 
this proposed legislation in the same manner 
as arè individual farmers and farms run by 
a partnership. To do otherwise would be to 
open up new possibilities for tax avoidance 
through changes in legal form of organiza- 
tion, and raise the danger of attendant prob- 
lems of distortions in our economic organi- 
zation due solely to attempts to claim tax 
advantages. 

This Department is informed that the 
Treasury Department is making similar rec- 
ommendations with respect to changes in 
the language of S. 2613. We strongly urge 
passage of legislation which eliminates ex- 
isting “farm tax havens” for individuals and 
corporations with substantial nonfarm in- 
comes. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that 
there is no objection to the presentation 
of this report from the standpoint of the 
Administration's program. 

Sincerely yours, 
ORVILLE L. FREEMAN, 
Secretary. 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, from 
time to time, I have referred in my Sen- 
ate remarks to statistics of income com- 
piled by the Internal Revenue Service 
which clearly illustrate the scope of this 
problem. The Treasury’s comments on 
these statistics are particularly perti- 
nent to any consideration of this legis- 
lation: 

These data demonstrate the scope and 
seriousness of the problem. The fact is that 
our tax laws have spawned artificial tax 
profits and have distorted the farm economy. 
S. 2613 is one avenue to a solution to this 
problem. The Treasury Department sup- 
ports its objectives and the general approach 
it takes. 


Mr. President, I invite not only those 
Senators who have previously joined with 
me in sponsoring S. 2613, but other Sen- 
ators as well, to join me as cosponsors 
when T introduce the new bill which will 
incorporate the administration’s sug- 
gestions. 
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RALPH NADER’S TESTIMONY ON 
PLANNING, REGULATION, AND 
COMPETITION IN THE AUTOMO- 
BILE INDUSTRY 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, on July 
10, two subcommittees of the Small Busi- 
ness Committee, sitting in joint session, 
received some of the most important 
testimony it has ever been my privilege 
to hear. The testimony was given by Mr. 
Ralph Nader. Our subject was on the 
question of whether private planning 
and regulation by the giant automobile 
corporations have substantially sup- 
planted free competition in the automo- 
bile industry. 

Mr. Nader’s statement deals with mat- 
ters of public policy which will shape 
the future of this country—and the 
world—for generations to come. The 
question of economic bigness, of aggre- 
gate economic concentration, of cor- 
porate power is only a matter with which 
the Government can deal effectively. 

The hearing was the second in a series, 
the first of which was held last year, on 
the general questions, “Are planning and 
regulation replacing competition in the 
American economy?” The inquiry is 
being conducted by the Subcommittee on 
Monopoly, of which I am the chairman, 
and by the Subcommittee on Retailing, 
Distribution and Marketing Practices, of 
which the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Morse] is the chairman. 

On July 23, at 2:30 p.m., we shall re- 
sume the hearing and shall question Mr. 
Nader on his testimony. At that time, we 
shall also again afford the leading auto- 
mobile manufacturers an opportunity to 
be heard, if they wish. I regret to say 
that they all declined invitations to par- 
ticipate in the July 10 session. 

I ask unanimous consent that Ralph 
Nader’s prepared statement before the 
Nelson and Morse subcommittees on July 
10, 1968, be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the testi- 
mony was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

SoME COMMENTS ON PLANNING, REGULATION, 
COMPETITION, AND THE AUTOMOBILE IN- 
DUSTRY 

(Statement by Ralph Nader before the Sen- 
ate Small Business Committee, U.S. Senate, 
July 10, 1968, Washington, D.C.) 

It is a privilege to have the opportunity to 
discuss with the distinguished members of 
this Committee the growth of auto industry 
regulatory and planning power, its effect on 
competition, and the well-being of small- 
business and the consumer. The subject of 
discussion today is the auto industry and its 
unchallenged corporate leader, General 
Motors. This obviously is a vast subject and 
I regret that General Motors declined the 
Committee's invitation to participate on a 
panel and afford you and the public the 
benefit of its decades of experience and in- 
formation, General Motors is sixty years old 
this year and one might have expected a 
greater degree of wisdom from this senior 
corporate citizen. 

Yet on further reflection, perhaps such an 
expectation is unwarranted. Anthropologists 
have taught us that the dominant institu- 
tion in any society not only avoids external 
scrutiny but strives to strengthen societal 
controls that insure perpetuation of such an 
unexamined status. In our country, the large 
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corporations are the dominant institution. 
They comprise the strongest, consistent, 
generic power in the land. They share a high 
degree of coordinated values. Their power is 
all the more remarkable in its resiliency and 
ability to accommodate or absorb other chal- 
lenging power centers—such as big govern- 
ment and organized labor—in ways that turn 
an additional profit erect an additional priv- 
ilege, or acquire protective mechanisms to 
ward off new pressures for change or reform. 

This process of societal insinuation by large 
corporate concentrations continues un- 
abated. The description provided by the gen- 
eral counsel and vice-president of Ford 
Motor Company in 1957 is even more per- 
vasive today, but it is well worth recalling: 

“The modern stock corporation,” wrote Mr. 
William Gossett; “is a social and economic 
institution that touches every aspect of our 
lives; in many ways it is an institutionalized 
expression of our way of life. During the past 
50 years, industry in corporate form has 
moved from the periphery to the very center 
of our social and economic existence. Indeed, 
it is not inaccurate to say that we live in a 
corporate society.” 

As against this massive presence of in- 
dustrial, commercial and financial corpora- 
tions, bound by a strong sense of common 
values, world-views and modes of operation, 
our governmental institutions have neither 
been able nor willing to examine systemati- 
cally what the consequences of the use and 
selective non-use of corporate power has 
been for the public interest. The last study 
of corporate America was done by the Tem- 
porary National Economic Commission in 
1941, and its monumental effort was clipped 
in the bud by the advent of World War II. 
The U.S. economy has almost quadrupled 
since that time and many of the top 200 
corporations which now own nearly two- 
thirds of the manufacturing assets of the 
land are posting net profits as large or larger 
than their total sales in 1941. Yet in the in- 
tervening three decades, there has been no 
comparable study of concentrated corporate 
power, equipped with the power of sub- 
pena that can take the inquiry beyond the 
judgments of academicians and company 
public relations men and into the center of 
corporate operations. 

The absence of political vigilance by the 
organs of government toward the onrush of 
corporate collectivism, with the exception 
of a few aborted Senate inquiries, is fraught 
with danger to a democratic society. This 
is the case, no matter how affluent that 
society has become in the aggregate, be- 
cause of the gaping injustices affecting 
minority groups and majority public sery- 
ices. Indeed, the very productiveness of our 
economic system, a chief referent for cor- 
porate apologists, has led, through incau- 
tion and indifference, to vast new problems 
centering for example on the pell-mell con- 
tamination of soil, air and water that is tak- 
ing us toward ecological disaster. Ostrich- 
like, government organs with real or puta- 
tive responsibility for securing continual 
corporate accountability, have failed to alert 
the public to the facts and, even more, have 
not even articulated the idealized goals for 
the populace to strive for on their own. 

The mark of the contemporary American 
political and economic system is complicity 
—active or passive—and the hopeful checks 
and balances of government and labor have 
neither recognized old ills nor new chal- 
lenges put forth by corporate enterprise. 
Each segment of the Business, Government 
and Labor triangle is approaching the mu- 
tual similarity of its Euclidian prototype. 
President Eisenhower's farewell warning to 
Americans about the “military-industrial 
complex” is a favorite allusion for liberal 
jeremiads. But there has been little rec- 
ognition of this and other civilian phenom- 
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ena pertaining to the merger of private 
and public power. Could the dreaded cor- 
porate state be coming on little cat feet 
quicker than is commonly believed? 

Most basically dismaying is the atrophy of 
academicians. Without cues and stimuli 
from public action centers, political econ- 
omy and the institutional economists have 
become a memory. Economists who used to 
think about the great questions of their 
discipline are gone or retired, replaced by 
colleagues who work for academic advance 
by developing a myopia that dedicates it- 
self to rigorous trivia. 

These concerns are partly why I am so 
heartened by the statement of Senators 
Morse and Nelson that “the public at large 
should be talking about [corporate concen- 
tration] and thinking about it at the same 
level of concern as is given to war and the 
arms race, the war on poverty, civil rights 
and civil liberties, the balance of power and 
responsibility between Federal and State 
governments, air and water pollution. In- 
deed, corporate giantism is not unconnected 
with any of these topics and is intimately 
involved in some of them.” 

This is also true of small business without 
which much innovation, entreprenuerial risk 
taking and decentralized economic power 
are not likely to survive. 

Before turning to the auto industry, and 
the challenge to public policy, I wish to make 
three preliminary points: 

(a) Limitations of time require that any 
statement be held to the barest sketch of 
the problem areas. However, by way of ampli- 
fication and documentation, I am submitting 
materials for the hearing record. 

(b) The primary focus of my remarks is 
on the need for an evaluative framework to- 
ward auto company performance in (1) the 
design and marketing of products and serv- 
ices, and (2) the political and economic en- 
vironment (or infrastructure) that the in- 
dustry has developed under the leadership 
of the dominant firm, General Motors, to 
secure and further corporate goals. 

(c) The word “competition” means differ- 
ent things to different people. But it is clear 
that it has both quantitative and qualitative 
features in its operation. Both these fea- 
tures—its scope and its quality—must be 
taken into account in any evaluation of in- 
dustry performance, 

Moreover, to try and discuss competition, 
as if it is an isolated phenomena braced by 
supply and demand curves, is to fail to come 
to grips with the political realities of inordi- 
nate market power. For example while the 
courts must restrict themselves to determin- 
ing the economic anticompetitive effects of 
the government’s antitrust case, other deci- 
sional forums, such as legislatures, must take 
a broader assessment of where competition 
is working, not working and why. In this way, 
the political restrictions on antitrust en- 
forcement and the limitations of. antitrust 
action for industrial justice can be disclosed 
and openly treated, It is in this broader vein 
that I wish to discuss corporate planning, 
regulation. and. competition. in the auto 
industry. 
~ Getting around on the ground in private 

t is America's biggest business. 
Whether in input-output analysis or simple 
aggregate. data, the automobile industry 
stands as that private economic activity 
with the greatest. multiplier effect for the 
rest of the economy. The industry consumed 
11% of aluminum, 20%. of the steel, 35% of 
the zinc, 50% of the lead and more than 
60% of U.S. consumption of rubber in 1967. 

Its capacity for insatiable depletion of 
public and private pocketbooks can be pain- 
ful to behold. One out of every six retail 
dollars goes to buy or provide for motor 
vehicles. Over a hundred billion dollars a 
year are expended on new cars, used cars, 
gasoline, tires, auto repair and replacement 
parts, auto insurance and finance, the con- 
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struction and upkeep of roads and other sup- 
portive facilities. Numerous ancillary in 
dustries and public services rely on the con- 
tinuous multi-million volume production of 
America’s most visible industrial art form. 
It is often said by auto industry boosters 
that one of every six business establishments 
is dependent on the purchase and use of 
motor vehicles. In terms of unused capacity, 
fuel consumption per passenger, injuries and 
pollution, and total time displacement of 
drivers and passengers, automotive travel is 
probably the most wasteful and inefficient 
mode of travel by industrial man. Yet auto- 
mobiles will be here for some time to come 
and the market structure, conduct and per- 
formance of the industry must command a 
front line level of attention. 

The domestic automobile industry is com- 
posed of four companies, three of whom ac- 
count for over 97% of the domestic car mar- 
ket. General Motors delivered 54.7% of the 
North American-type passenger cars sold in 
the United States last year. In most of the 
postwar period, GM’s share of the market has 
consistently been between 50 and 55 per- 
cent of the domestic market. (In 1940, GM's 
share was about 47 percent). 

The dimensions of the world’s largest 
industrial giant require some statistical 
etching. For 1967, the companies net sales 
reached $20,026,000,000, the third highest 
in its history. Net income was reported at 
$1,627,000,000, down from $1,793,000,000 for 
1966, and still a distance from its profit 
record of $2,126,000,000 in 1965 (4.7% of 
total U.S. corporate after tax earnings). First 
quarter reports for 1968 point to at least a 
near record year for sales and profits. Its 
profit rate is regularly far higher than other 
auto manufacturers. GM’s shares of total 
domestic automobile manufacture sales and 
earnings for 1966 were 52% and 69% re- 
spectively. For the period 1947-1966, GM's 
profits after taxes averaged 22.7% return 
on net worth, almost twice the 12.2% na- 
tional average, This is the most conservative 
estimate based on GM's accounting practices 
that understate its income. 

The very size and diversity of GM pro- 
vides an awesome leverage against any com- 
petitors. General Motors Acceptance Corp., 
the company's wholesale and retail financing 
subsidiary is alone the single largest seller of 
short-term commercial paper with outstand- 
ings rivaling the U.S. Treasury itself. Motors 
Tnsurance Corporation, a wholly owned sub- 
sidiary of GMAC, is one of the nation's 
largest underwriters of physical damage in- 
surance. GMAC has about 80% of all GM 
financed automobile sales and GM dealers 
accept such financing, not because of its 
competitive rates, but, in part because of 
coercion or knowing appreciation by the 


1American Motors, the smallest automo- 
bile company, is not a small company by 
usual standards. In 1965 and 1966 it ranked 
63rd and 92nd respectively in Fortune's list 
of 500 largest industrials. Yet it is on the 
brink of failing in the automobile industry, 
and may haye dropped out were it not for 
special tax relief and reliably reported as- 
sistance by GM as supplier and general ben- 
efactor, GM of course has a strong incentive 
not to be deprived of the symbolic value 
of AMC’s retention in the industry, 

Other comparisons of GM’s magnitude 
may have an enhanced mennonic effect. GM 
annual revenues exceed the revenues of all 
foreign governments except the USSR and 
the United Kingdom. The company’s annual 
gross revenues exceed the GNP of Brasil or 
the GNP of Sweden. 

In 1965 GM received revenues of $2.3 mil- 
lion per hour, on a 24-hour a day, 365 day 
year basis. The company's average hourly 
profit after taxes (based on a 24-hour day, 
865 days a year) was $204,721, $242,649, 
$198,034 in 1966, 1965 and 1964 respectively. 
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dealer of the consequences under the multi- 
faceted leverage GM has in its franchise 
agreements. As pointed out im the Senate 
Antitrust Subcommittee report on admin- 
istered prices in the automobile industry 
(1958), “GM, with its captive finance com- 
pany, has a double incentive to maintain 
high automobile prices. As long as new cars 
are selling in volume, the higher the price, 
the greater the finance charge [and insur- 
ance rates] and hence the profitability of 
GMAC. Furthermore, in both production and 
financing, some loss in volume can be coun- 
terbalanced by high prices and high finance 
earnings. 

GMAC earns for its parent company about 
20% net profit per year on investment. There 
is an incentive for GM, as a result of the 
income received from GMAC and MIC, to 
raise its price—a feat facilitated by its un- 
challenged role as price leader. Dealers go 
along with this system because any dis- 
pleasure they may have is sweetened by re- 
bates that make all the difference to many 
of them. 

The nearly 13,000 substantial GM dealers, 
whom GM has made financially dependent 
upon it by its policy of dealer exclusivity, 
comprise a powerful force at the retail level 
to further GM's hegemony. Bending dealers 
to their will has resulted in a greater and 
greater captive or exclusive market for parts 
and accessories (trumpeted publicly by the 
saturation, advertising campaign to “Keep 
Your Car All GM") and put a merciless 
squeeze or squeezeout on independent man- 
ufacturers and wholesalers. 

Power begets power. Former Antitrust 
Chief, Donald Turner, in June 1966 delivered 
an address on the anti-competitive effects of 
advertising flowing from firms in- 
ordinate market power in their industry. 
GM’s annual advertising budget exceeds 
$200 million touting, inter alia, excellence 
and “genuineness” of their parts. With a 
liquidity position in excess of three billion 
dollars distributed in variable proportions 
among more than one hundred of the coun- 
try’s largest banks, GM exerts a powerful 
influence in the world of finance. Consid- 
erations other than economics dictate such 
geographical placement. 

Flexibility in the exercise of market power 
by GM is facilitated by keeping its financial 
reporting on the most general level, GM pub- 
lishes only consolidated figures on its op- 
erations, refuses to break down its profits 
and financial data by divisions. Close observ- 
ers of GM's operations indicate that one rea- 
son for such non-disclosure is that excep- 
tionally high profits are made from its spare 
parts and accessories business—a particu- 
larly sensitive fact in view of the fancifica- 
tion, poor durability and expensive replace- 
ment (owing to original design decisions) of 
various portions of their automobiles. An- 
other reason for no divisional reporting is to 
cover up which lines are subsidizing other 
company activities for the purpose of driving 
competitors out of business.“ Non-disclosure 
of divisional operations relates also to the 
spectacular profit rate, even for GM, of cer- 
tain divisions. Cadillac division, for exam- 
ple, before the construction of its new plant 
in the early Sixties, is reliably reported to 
have had a return on investment“ of over 


Analysis of available confidential GM data 
reveals a record of price cutting between its 
divisions and profit squeezes on its compet- 
itors, Thus GM has used its monopoly power 
in one area to intrude such power into other 
areas where a higher degree of competition 
existed. 

3 “Investment” includes net worth of the 
division, a percentage of cash on hand by the 
corporation and a percentage of corporate 
operating funds. Even here, some expert 
opinion believe the funds are overstated in 
terms of the Divisions needs. 
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100% after taxes. One can imagine the reac- 
tion of a Cadillac purchaser on learning that 
little more goes into a Cadillac than a top line 
Buick or a fully equipped Chevrolet, in terms 
of production cost. The buyer is paying for a 
very little better car to the tune of about 
$200 per letter in that most expensive brand 
name of “Cadillac.” 

Perhaps the most intriguing expression of 
inordinate market power is GM's long estab- 
lished practice of a target rate of profit. The 
method used is basically similar to that of a 
public utility, except that GM sets its own 
upper limit several orders of magnitude above 
the average utility and there is no public 
supervision of its cost formulations and pric- 
ing practices. To set its target rate of return, 
ranging from 15 to 20 percent on net worth 
but always managing to exceed it substan- 
tially, GM has to possess the market power 
requisite for fixing its prices in advance of 
the new model year without having to con- 
cern itself with the possible effects of com- 
petitive pricing on its planned percentage 
profits and on its share of the market. 

Analysis of the yearly outcome of GM’s 
pricing formula suggests that a sufficient 
margin is taken into account to cover esti- 
mated income taxes. Income tax rates have 
not affected GM’s rate of return. Taxes for 
GM have been treated as another cost which 
it can pass on to its customers. After taxes, 
the 1929 rate of return was 36.2%, while the 
1950 rate of return was 37.5%. The 1929 rate 
was attained with a pre-tax earnings rate of 
38.5% on average stockholders’ investment; 
in 1950 GM made a pre-tax profit of 77.4% 
to earn 37.5% after taxes. 

In an article that appeared in “The Cor- 
porate Director,” (July 1956), the American 
Institute of Management marveled at GM's 
phenomenal rate of return: 

“The astonishing fact emerges . . . that, 
from 1949 through 1955, the average rate of 
operating profit Inet sales less cost of sales, 
selling and administrative expense and de- 
preciation] in proportion to total assets em- 
ployed, including debt, has exceeded 40 per- 
cent per annum. The operating profit on 
net stock and surplus, defined to include mi- 
nority interest and special reserves, has ex- 
ceeded 55 percent per annum in the aver- 
age of these years. It has averaged 140 per- 
cent of the average net plant account in 
these same years.” 

At the 1955 rate of profit the AIM noted 
that GM's net earnings (after interest and 
income taxes) were sufficient to recoup the 
company’s entire net plant investment in 
two years. AIM took note that this kind of 
return is “in fact, a continuing character- 
istic of the enterprise, being equaled or bet- 
tered in 12 of the preceding 20 years.” 

The price leadership of GM vis-a-vis Ford 
and Chrysler, for example, is indicative of 
its power. On occasion Ford and Chrysler 
have announced their annual model prices 
before GM but they generally have to adapt 
closely to GM's prices if they guessed wrong. 
In 1957, Ford guessed wrong and raised its 
prices to meet GM’s. 

There is even less incentive to compete on 
price, under a target pricing policy by the 
dominant firm in the industry, when that 
firm has pursued a product policy that em- 
phasizes non-price competition. With little 
price competition at the producer level and 
with the camoufiaging complexities of financ- 
ing, and trade-in gimmicks, the emphasis 
long ago shifted to the area of style, intima- 
tions of aggression, power, vacation-land 
image and the “personality” of the particu- 
lar make or model. The bulk of the commu- 
nication process between auto company and 
customer stresses these themes and garnishes 
them with animistic appellations taken from 
the mountains, jungles and ocean depths. In 
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the attenuated competition of a tight oli- 
gopoly, the range of competition is continu- 
ally narrowed as each company competes 
more and more about less and less. In this 
game, GM has excelled. It has led the way 
with wraparound windshields, hardtop 
models, protruding dash panels, low profile 
vehicles (partly through tire size reduction) 
dagger fins and ornaments and other crea- 
tive lethalities which the other domestic 
companies felt compelled to emulate. 

As George Romney said ten years ago, 
GM's share of the market was so great that 
its styles determined the modernity of Amer- 
ican cars. The stage was repeatedly set for 
what economists call “protective imitation.” 
On the other side of vehicle design, al- 
though disc brakes and radial ply tires were 
available on some mass production cars in 
Europe as early as 1953 and 1949 respectively, 
only when GM, commencing in 1965, tiptoed 
into these radical offerings, as extra cost op- 
tions, did the other companies follow suit. 
Clearly, a competitive industry would have 
seen one or more companies forge ahead here 
with such tested innovations. But again and 
again, one hears and has heard the plant of 
Ford and Chrysler personnel bemoaning the 
risks attendant upon not following the prod- 
uct. leadership of GM. GM’s planning and 
regulation in these price and product areas 
is possible, of course, by the effective insula- 
tion from a critical consuming body having 
available real choices whose differences are 
revealed at the point of sale. Again, Mr. 
Romney put it candidly: 

“When you get an inadequate number of 
companies in an industry, the customer 
ceases to be king. He begins to be dictated to 
by the concepts that a few have as to what 
he ought to have, and that is what I am 
here talking about as far as this whole prod- 
uct situation is concerned, because there is 
inadequate and deficient product competi- 
tion in the automobile business.” 

The domestic industry is no more compet- 
itive than it was a decade ago, although 
the operation of the auto safety law has the 
potential to provide a discernible point of 
sale differentiation in terms of safety per- 
formance that may stimulate some safety 
competition. One worsening area is that the 
price of entry into automobile production 
with national distribution most certainly 
has gone up from an estimated one billion 
made by Mr. Romney in 1958 when he headed 
American Motors. Very high barriers to entry 
help preserve the status quo. 

The many ramifications of target pricing 
was discussed in a 1963 article by Gardiner 
Means: 

„it is important to see just how pricing 
for an excessive rate of return does damage 
to the public interest. It does this in four im- 
portant ways. It operates to slow up eco- 
nomic growth. It distorts the use of re- 
sources, It intensifies the conflict between 
labor and management and it distorts the 
distribution of income.” 

Mr. Means discusses each of these points 
in some detail. His first point bears on prod- 
uct innovation and quality. He comments 
about “the tendency to delay the introduc- 
tion of improved techniques and improved 
products. If a new technique must promise 
a 16 or 20 percent return on capital before 
it is substituted for the old, it will not be 
introduced if it only promises an 8 or 10 
percent return. The same applies to new 
products.” 

The history and attainments of GM’s mar- 
ket power make it a classic candidate for 
antitrust enforcement under Sherman 2 and 
Clayton 7. In law and in economics there 
are solid grounds for proceeding toward 
dissolution or divestiture of General Motors 
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under the two antitrust laws.‘ The only 
obstacle is political. How ironic indeed, for 
the political power of highly concentrated 
economic firms was a fundamental concern 
of the Republican Congress that passed the 
Sherman antitrust act in 1890. History has 
come full circle, when General Motors can 
succeed in transforming a fait accompli into 
de facto immunity from this basic anti- 
trust action, 

This is not the place for a detailed legal 
analysis of such an action. Suffice it to say 
that General Motors passes the test of un- 
reasonable market power in terms of its size 
and the source of that power-growth through 
mergers and acquisitions of over 100 com- 
panies including the Olds Motors Works, 
Cadillac Motor Co,, Fisher Body etc., etc. The 
Standard oil case, Alcoa, and DuPont cases, 
among others, are relevant authoritative in- 
terpretations of the antitrust laws for appli- 
cation to the GM situation. The Justice 
Department, more than anyone, knows the 
case against General Motors, Beginning near 
the end of the Eisenhower Administration 
and continuing into the Kennedy and John- 
son Administration, Antitrust Division law- 
yers conducted a detailed examination into 
the company's anti-competitive and monop- 
Olistic behavior, both vertically and hori- 
zontally, A grand jury was convened in New 
York for 18 months. In May 1966, a 120 page 
memorandum, together with a 104 page draft 
complaint, was completed by staff. Succeed- 
ing inquiries to the Department of Justice 


*Nor does GM come under any of the 
three exceptions outlined by Kaysen and 
Turner in their book, Antitrust Policy, to 
wit: “Market power resting on certain bases 
we consider ‘reasonable,’ because we think 
it either undesirable or impossible to elimi- 
nate them. First, where economies of scale 
are such that only a very small number of 
efficient sellers can survive in a market.. 
second, where market power rests. solely on 
barriers to entry arising from the legal use 
of basic patents, . and third, where mar- 
ket power rests on the introduction of new 
processes, products, or marketing techniques. 
Oft the three bases of market power 
which we consider reasonable, only the 
first—economies of scale such as permit only 
few efficient firms in the market—is likely 
to be of substantial quantitative importance 
in practice.“ (pp. 78-79). 

In Professor Joe Bain’s empirical study of 
the economies of scale in the automobile in- 
dustry, he concluded that 300,000 and 600,- 
000 units per annum comprise the low and 
high estimates for optimal productive ef- 
ficiency. Mr, George Romney estimated 440,- 
000 cars afford optimum manufacturing con- 
ditions. 

A frequent objection by businessmen to 
divestiture or dissolution antitrust relief has 
been the prediction of chaos and severe loss 
of business confidence throughout the econ- 
omy, Similar unfulfilled predictions were 
made during the Standard Oil, Tobacco, 
Aluminum and Dupont cases. The latter di- 
vestiture of stock led pundits to predict a 
stock market collapse; nothing of the kind 
occurred and the matter was completed with 
hardly a ripple. 

Another consideration often posed is that 
any such antitrust action will be bogged 
down in the courts for years. There is some 
truth here. The chief GMAC litigation took 
from 1938 to 1952; the Euclid case went from 
1959 to 1967 before divestiture was obtained, 
the Dupont case spread from 1949 to 1962, 
and the GM bus case went from 1956 to 
1965. Antitrust cases do take time, but that 
is no excuse to delay further what should 
have been commenced in the nineteen 
thirties, 
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have received the same reply: “The matter 
is still under study.” Antitrust Chiefs come 
and go and the reply remains the same. And 
it will remain the same until there rises a 
private constituency for antitrust that Mr. 
Turner has on occasion felt would be neces- 
sary for going forward with the big cases. 

In issuing its merger guidelines last month, 
the Justice Department declared that it 
would generally challenge mergers between 
two firms which each account for 4% of a 
highly concentrated market. Pitifully small 
in comparison with GM's 50-55% market 
share was the share of the local market held 
by Von’s and Shopping Bag Grocery chains 
which desired a merger that would have 
given them 7.5% of the Los Angeles market. 
The Justice Department sued and prevented 
the merger under Clayton 7 in 1966. (U.S. 
vs. Von's Grocery Co., 384 U.S. 270). 

Certainly the record, as far as GM is con- 
cerned, upholds Professor Galbraith’s relent- 
less challenge to Assistant Attorney Turner 
last year before this Committee. But capacity 
to act is not tested by failure to act. Until 
the law is applied and fails to perform, we 
cannot fault it, however much we can fault 
the political pressures that devastate its le- 
gitimate potential. 

There are those who are more skeptical 
and say “What difference does it make 
whether there are four or eight domestic 
automobile companies or whether GM re- 
mains as is or is subjected to dissolution or 
divestiture proceedings.” I maintain that it 
makes a great deal of difference and before 
giving my reasons, I should like to itemize 
a few of the many deficiencies associated with 
the auto industry's performance so there be 
a Clearer idéa of the gap between perform- 
ance and promise. In short, this list should 
make more concrete what I believe antitrust 
can be relevant to, both directly, and indi- 
rectly as a repercussive instrument. 

1. The auto industry has been mired in 
a rut of technological stagnation unparallel- 
ed in a consumer goods industry. The rec- 
ord would have been worse were it not for 
innovations pressed on a reluctant indus- 
try by suppliers and European manufactur- 
ers. Henry Ford II & Donald Frey, Ford Vice 
President have recognized this lack of prod- 
uct innovation in public addresses. Profes- 
sor Richard Morse of MIT recently sharply 
eriticized the auto industry for neglecting 
research and development, particularly in 
engine innovation. Auto thefts have been a 
serious problem for decades; yet only next 
year will the auto industry begin to adopt 
some longstanding engineering “fixes” that 
make cars difficult to steal. If one were to 
gather up all the published works by the 
auto companies in the area of crashworthi- 
ness from 1920 to 1967, it would not consti- 
tute more than a day’s reading, even allow- 
ing for the redundancy that is their out- 
standing characteristic. In the safety area 
generally, research and development facili- 
ties and manpower allocations have been al- 
most insignificant. The most impressive evi- 
dence of this situation is available in the 
public docket of the National Highway Safety 
Bureau. This docket is full of statements 
about what the auto companies cannot do, 
what they do not know, and what they are 
unable even to measure. Under the pressures 
of modest, proposed safety standards, the 
companies owned up to their barren heritage 
in marked contrast to their previous self- 
congratulatory catatonia. With the advent of 
the safety law, a capability for safety inno- 
vation is being built up slowly. Competition 
may be induced by legal compulsion in this 
area.“ 


GM sometimes contributes to scientific 
knowledge inadvertently. A U.S. Department 
of Agriculture scientist studying the devas- 
tating effect on the Michigan strawberry crop 
by S. geminata, a sap beetle, found that two 
acrylic GM car paints attract these beetles in 
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2. An institutionalized, Byzantine-like 
secrecy has been nutured by the leading auto 
companies. Several purposes are thereby 
served. One is the myth that secrecy is neces- 
sary to preserve the bitter competition be- 
tween companies. This has to be a big joke in 
Detroit where there are few auto secrets. GM's 
vice-president, Semon Knudsen’s shift to the 
Ford's Presidency carried little competitive 
advantage. Secrecy is really directed against 
the public pursuant to the tried precept that 
concealing the facts prevents the criticisms. 
Just how phony is their continual plea of 
confidentiality for competitive reasons can 
be judged by an episode during the Kefauver 
hearings on a administered prices. The big 
three auto companies turned down the Sub- 
committee request for a listing of materials 
costs on grounds that disclosure would place 
them at a serious competitive disadvantage. 
American Motors supplied the subcommit- 
tee with figures on their cost of materials 
and components. (The year was 1958 and 
AMC had its best years to come.) The com- 
panies know each others’ costs, if not to the 
fourth decimal point. But if the public knew, 
for example, that the direct and indirect la- 
bor cost of a medium priced car does not ex- 
ceed $300, the handy pretext of wage in- 
creases employed by management for raising 
car prices would tend to diminish to its real, 
not fancied, significance. 

3. Because it conflicted with GM's sales 
formula of visible obsolescence and invisible 
permanence, safety became encapsuled in 
a slogan that was merchandised. “Safety 
doesn't sell.“ Taking safety out of the com- 
petitive race occurred years ago and the con- 
sumer was never asked. His choice was made 
for him by corporate planning. To illustrate 
this, consider the argument that safety can 
be incorporated as part of competitive be- 
havior. Safety is mostly engineered into the 
vehicle and is not visible for a consumer's 
supposed aesthetic rejection. Better brakes, 
tires, handling, safer instrument panels, 
steering columns and door locks are all “pas- 
sive” safety features hardly in the category 
of enraging a car buyer. Viewed as an inno- 
vative segment of product quality, it be- 
comes part of vehicular progress, not a nasty 
nuisance. 

A few safety features were add-on com- 
ponents and required passenger cooperation. 
The companies deliberately ignored these 
features (seat belts were prominent in avia- 
tion in the Twenties) and when they could 
no longer ignore them offered some as op- 
tional extra-cost equipment with very little 
communication of their protective qual- 
ities. Later they put seat belts as standard 
equipment, but their unnecessary awkward 
design and installation (reflecting low seat 
and door pillar strength in part) impeded 
usage. Finally, by requirement of law for 
1968 cars, shoulder harnesses of the most, 
discommodious design were installed over 
the objections of General Motors. In a classic 
episode of corporate deception, General 
Motors, in the summer of 1967, hastily for- 
got its own graphic displays of the shoulder 
harnesses’ superior safety shown in the lobby 
of its Detroit headquarters (in May) and 
dispatched some misleading films to Wash- 
ington in a last ditch attempt to get rid of 
the “spaghetti” (as harnesses are derisively 
called by auto stylists) for at least another 
year. The attempt failed, in no small part 
because one small auto manufacturer, Volvo, 
produced data on some 25,000 accidents, in- 
volving Volvos equipped with harnesses that 
convincingly established the safety of their 


hordes. So powerful is the lure that they 
forget all about strawberries in their rush 
toward proximity with the paint’s odor. The 
Department is now making a more thorough 
evaluation of the usefulness of this paint as 
a weapon against these insects and their 
next of kin. 
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harnesses in even high speed collisions. A 
lesson in the benefits of competitive dissent 
because there was diversity! For decades, 
millions of unrestrained flying objects called 
Americans were flung inside their vehicles, 
crushing bones and ending life, because the 
industry's leaders vectored competition to- 
ward variations of stylistic pornography in- 
stead of toward engineering integrity. (The 
policy of delivering style as standard equip- 
ment and safety as extra cost option is still 
hanging on wherever possible in the indus- 
try.) 

The extent to which this indifference to 
safety prevailed is documented in several 
volumes of recent Congressional testimony. 
They need no repetition here except to re- 
mind us of the degraded role given to engi- 
neering innovation for human needs. 

4. One of these neglected needs is that 
of breathing pure air. Roughly half of the 
nation’s air pollution proceeds from the in- 
ternal combustion engine and its emissions 
of hydrocarbons, carbon monoxide, nitrogen 
oxides, and lead. Here, once again, it was not 
the industry that defined the problem but a 
Professor (Haagen-Smit) at Cal Tech, who 
observed the connection between photo- 
chemical smog and auto emissions in 1951. 
The agonizing experience of Los Angeles 
County and the State of California in try- 
ing to move the auto industry toward less 
polluting engines has been told elsewhere. 
Here one may note that the Antitrust Divi- 
sion of the Justice Department thought there 
was serious evidence of concerted and collu- 
sive behavior by the domestic auto companies 
in restraining the development and market- 
ing of auto exhaust control systems to keep 
a Grand Jury busy for 18 months. But just 
as a groundbreaking suit for “product fix- 
ing“ was about to be filed, the anticipated 
criminal action was dropped over the dissent 
of government counsel who handled the pro- 
ceedings before the Grand Jury. This was 
in January 1968. A civil complaint (“go and 
sin no more” relief) was to be instituted in- 
stead. As of this day, no action at all. 

A particularly clear illustration of con- 
tinuing industry intrasigence on pollution- 
free engines was afforded this May before the 
Senate Commerce Committee. Hearings were 
held on steam cars. Both General Motors and 
Ford came in with testimony so patently er- 
roneous or misleading that independent au- 
thorities in the room blinked or 
with incredulity, One could be charitable 
with some of these statements and call them 
the products of ignorance; one could be 
more accurate and chalk them up to cor- 
porate prevarication—a common affliction of 
executives before public committees or 
agencies.’ 

An earlier incident illustrating this afflic- 
tion occurred in 1965 when California was 
determined to get some form of exhaust con- 
trols on the 1966 cars. Early in the year, auto 
spokesmen soberly assured state officials that 
it was impossible to have controls developed 
for the 1966 model year. Having had similar 
experiences in the past, Los Angeles County 
pollution control officers actively encouraged 
outside competition to the auto industry. 
Several emission control systems developed 
by smaller firms were certified by California 
in the late spring and summer of 1965, thus 
triggering the mandatory impact of the law 


An enlightening attempt to explain this 
phenomenon is contained in the January- 
February 1968 issue of the Harvard Business 
Review. (“Is Business Bluffing Ethical?“) 
by Albert Z. Carr, Mr. Carr quotes the ad- 
vice of Paul Babcock, an associate of John D. 
Rockefeller, to Standard Oil Company execu- 
tives who were about to testify before a gov- 
ernment investigating committee in 1888: 
“Parry every question with answers which, 
while perfectly truthful, are evasive of bot- 
tom facts.” (his emphasis). 
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for the 1966 models. Suddenly the Big Three 
found they had their own devices which 
could pass California certification for instal- 
lation on the vehicles that fall. The fact 
that these industry devices often deteriorated 
rapidly after a few thousand miles and re- 
quired frequent maintenance does not ob- 
scure the lesson of having small business 
competitors around to spur the complacent 
or obstinate giants into action. 

An additional lesson derives from the loss 
of their investment by this sudden pre- 
emption of the auto companies. This is not 
the kind of situation that generates incen- 
tives for such risk taking, which is another 
reason for enforcement of the antitrust laws. 

5. Even in the area of supposed consumer 
acceptance, that of product differentiation 
over style, comforts and gadetry, the indus- 
try maintains an adhesion to adjectives and 
an aversion to factual disclosure, Would the 
consumer crave for styling changes if he 
knew that they are costing him at least $700 
of the price of his new car? Especially if he 
had a choice of not having them and saving 
the difference? Do consumers really want 
those chrome eyebrows, called bumpers, 
whose chief function appears to be self-pro- 
tection or the fostering of a multi-million 
dollar industry selling bumper guards to 
make up for stylistic idiocy? Ask them after 
they see that $200 repair bill following a 3 
mph crash into another car while parking. 
Was there a clamor by consumers to put 
eyelids on Cougars, particularly the kinds of 
eyelids that sometimes refuse to flutter open 
at night (such a defect led to the recall of 
85,000 Cougars last Spring)? These eyelids 
were standard equipment. What popular 
demonstration demanded hidden windshield 
wipers and the consequent freezing problem 
in northern .climates? Do consumers know 
that, when asked to buy a fully-tinted wind- 
shield, they are paying more in order to see 
substantially less? Are passengers over 5‘10’’ 
really getting what they want when they 
crouch in the ponycars hunched up in the 
front seat, doubled up in the back? Do people 
thrill to the prospect of backing up some of 
the newer cars by ear as much as by eye 
because of the rear panel “earmuffs?” Those 
“comfort-laden” power windows in millions 
of cars since the mid-fifties have on too 
many occasions turned into upward- bound 
guillotines for unwary children playing in 
family vehicles. The windows can be operated 
even with the ignition “off.” The son of 
Mayor Jerome Cavanagh (Detroit), was al- 
most strangled by the rear window of a 
Dodge stationwagon a few years ago. He was 
turning blue but they brought him to the 
hospital in time. Other children and infants 
were not so fortunate. Who are these stylists 
who are supposed to be giving people what 
they want? Perhaps it is understandable why 
they are not prone to meeting the people; 
why they are kept in seclusion by manage- 
ment; why engineers are chosen when it is 
necessary to explain their stylistic crea- 
tions? 7 

6. What of the internal democracy of 
these corporations? Like any bureaucratic 
structure staffed by professionals with al- 
legedly professional missions conflicting with 
prevailing corporate dictates, the climate can 
suppress or liberate, be fair or be unjust, be 
accountable or be a buckpasser. The practices 
of exploiting the employed inventor or in- 
suring the indemnification of directors have 
weakened incentive and responsibility: 


In the “juke-box” era of automotive de- 
sign—the late fifties, the tail fin reached its 
most grotesque and most tapered level. The 
engineers were called upon to rationalize 
this hazardous and expensive extension as 
fulfilling a necessary aerodynamic fuction to 
improve handling, Judging by contemporary 
automobile design, it must be presumed that 
the winds have changed. 
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Too often, those who wish to change an 
institution place an exclusive emphasis on 
external controls. Clearly, Ford’s Donald Frey 
(himself an engineer and former professor) 
was thinking of problems internal to the 
industry's environment when he wrote: 

“It is a sad commentary, but some of the 
most reactionary people in industry are engi- 
neers. Fresh new departures that require 
creative thinking and innovation can wind 
up in the file marked NIH—Not Invented 
Here. It is up to management to prevent 
this waste by creative engineering organiza- 
tions that are mentally attuned to trying 
the new.” 

Old line conservatives, believing in the 
open market and free enterprise, instead of 
the controlled market and closed enterprise 
characteristic of modern day oligopolies, 
might recommend some old-fashioned com- 
petition for meeting human needs of sober 
design, health and safety, economical opera- 
tion and repair. Meaningful competition 
has a good deal of motivational force. 

Looking over these less than optimum prac- 
tices, it is apparent that antitrust is relevant 
more in a structural rather than a strictly 
substantive sense. By fostering competition, 
it increases the probability of diversity, dis- 
sent and risk-taking. It also attenuates the 
fear of the giant by the intermediates or the 
midgets. Antitrust has other points to com- 
mend it. It is law; it has traditions deep in 
both conservative and liberal thinking; it has 
doctrines of great flexibility resembling the 
common law more than statutory law. Above 
all, antitrust articulates the ideal of decen- 
tralized economic power and is a marvelous 
engine for disclosure of inaccessible facts 
having a spin-off into supplementary reforms 
which must be undertaken to do the tasks 
that antitrust is not equipped to perform. 
It is instructive that while corporate plan- 
ning to obtain security at the expense of 
consumer or market sovereignty and at the 
expense of needed antitrust enforcement, 
more and more managers are wondering how 
to generate innovation just to solve the prob- 
lems that they define as important for com- 
mercial success. Studies of innovation find 
a strong and unyielding contribution by the 
individual inventor or small business unit. 
Anyone who has observed the Harvard-MIT 
spill-over onto Route 129 can attest to the 
contemporary creativeness of the small unit 
growing into an establishment, Yet the way 
is still perilous for the small. The cause of 
auto safety has suffered grievously because of 
the unjust and unsupportive environment 
for the lone inventor who is still the main 
source of creativity in the world of automo- 
biles, although he rarely receives the recog- 
nition. 

Earlier I urged that antitrust needed a con- 
stitutency that supported its active enforce- 
ment. This is a constituency not just of 
professional manpower but of legal reforms 
and tools. Corporate accountability must 
necessarily be fostered with variety of con- 
trols and incentives. These range from dis- 
closure requirements, effective sanctions, de- 
termining the scope of corporate involve- 
ment in political campaigns, a more in- 
dependent role by professional engineering, 
scientific and medical societies, a comprehen- 


*The Wall Street Journal, May 2, 1968, re- 
ported that “for almost one year IRS has 
been pursuing a ‘half-hearted’ investiga- 
tion of undercover corporate contributions 
to political candidates. IRS suspects that 
some corporations eyen get a tax deduction 
for it—i.e. law firms and public relations 
firms pad bills and then these firms give the 
overcharge to the candidate.” 

The Washington Post, May 18, 1968, re- 
ported that “Chrysler Corp. executives from 
around the country are o to make 
Political campaign contributions through a 
Chrysler executive at the Company’s High- 
land Park, Michigan headquarters. 
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sive rewriting of corporate charters for large 
corporations, and other reforms to take the 
myth out of people’s capitalism and put the 
people in it. 

It is important that the Committee inquire 
into the problems represented by these sug- 
gestions for actions. Because in many ways 
these problems have deepened because of un- 
checked corporate concentrations. In 1965, 
Assistant Attorney General for Antitrust, 
William Orrick described the broader moti- 
vations behind the antitrust laws in a man- 
ner often conveniently forgotten by those 
who give lip service to these laws: 

“The Sherman Act in 1890, the Clayton 
Act in 1914, the Celler-Kefauver Act in 
1950—reflected Congressional fear of the po- 
litical power that might be wielded by our 
largest corporations; fear of the inability of 
the small businessman to survive and prosper 
in an economy dominated by huge corporate 
structures; fear of the absence of share- 
holder democracy in the big corporations; 
fear of local concerns being acquired by na- 
tional companies and operated by absentee 
management unresponsive to local prob- 
lems.” 

Senator Philip A. Hart reiterated this un- 
derstanding in an address last April. 

The atrophy of antitrust and the absence 
of sufficient appreciation for its doctrines can 
be appraised by the surprise with which the 
following selections will be met: 

On March 8, 1956, President Eisenhower's 
Antitrust Chief, Stanley N. Barnes, urged 
General Motors to voluntarily give up one 
or more of its automobile divisions in order 
to lessen a dangerous concentration in the 
industry. 

In the late 1940's, Henry C. Simons, one of 
the leading advocates of the “Chicago school 
of economics” and free-enterprise economics 
in the United States wrote that reasonable 
monopoly is a contradiction in terms, There 
can be no such thing. Wide dispersion of po- 
litical and economic power is the only foun- 
dation on which a democratic, free-enter- 
prise system can long exist. The role of gov- 
ernment, in Professor Simons’ view, was to 
(1) maintain active competition within a 
general framework of free-enterprise rules 
of the game so as to stimulate efficiency and 
to disperse economic power; and to (2) own 
and operate directly those few industries 
where competition cannot be made to func- 
tion effectively. He specifically urged: 

1. Federal incorporation of all private 
corporations. 

2. Forbidding any manufacturing or mer- 
chandising corporation to own stock in any 
other such corporation. 

3. An upper limit on the asset size of all 
corporations, far below the size of the pres- 
ent giants. 

4. Provision that no firm may be big 
enough to dominate its industry, the F.T.C. 
to determine this size limit in each industry. 

5. Complete prohibition of interlocking 
directorates, except between unrelated in- 
dustries. 

6. Simplification of corporate securities to 
two simple types, to minimize the possibility 
of hidden or indirect control of corporations. 

The distance of corporate behavior and 
influence from these norms declared by Mr. 
Orrick and Mr. Simons is the measure of the 
intensity of the radicalism of corporate col- 
lectivism. For if radicalism be defined as the 
operational aberration from the traditional 
and acknowledged norms of a society and if 
its intensity be gauged by the power of that 
aberration, then the issue is industrial au- 
tocracy and the corporate state. This is the 
real struggle of the consumer. 


SOME SHAREHOLDER QUESTIONS FOR GENERAL 
Motors 
(Appendix to Mr. Nader’s statement) 
1. In the light of a long and detailed 
patent history regarding anti-theft devices 
for automobiles, why did not the corpora- 
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tion move to adapt the best devices to 
counteract the age-old problem of car steal- 
ing? Would you say the decisive factor to 
move next year came from pressure by ‘the 
Department of Justice and other public 
agencies? 

2. Do you exchange information with in- 
surance companies about accident injury 
details relating to your makes and models? 

3. Why did the company sell its half in- 
terest in Ethyl to Albermarle Paper Co.—a 
tiny company compared to Ethyl? Why did 
the company sell its share in profitable Ethy) 
at all? 

4. Kindly send a copy of your “Corporate 
Procedure for Approval of Technical Pub- 
licity”? 

5. Kindly send me your consumer surveys 
from 1950 to 1960 or summaries thereof? 

6. What is the nature and monetary loss 
of pilferage in your plants for the past five 
years? What are you doing about correcting 
the situation? Have you lost, through theft, 
any new cars from your plants in the past 
five years? If so, where and how many? 

7. Which law and economics professors 
have you retained as consultants during the 
past five years? 

8. What is your position on the defects in 
your new cars noted by the Swedish type 
inspection service? Please send a point by 
point reply by vehicle make and model? 

9. What products and in what volume 
have you sold to Chrysler and Ford during 
the past ten years? 

10. How many of your dealers sell other 
manufacturers’ cars? 

11. Do you maintain a national clipping 
service to increase your information about 
the kinds of accidents your vehicles experi- 
ence? 

12. Do you give directly or indirectly politi- 
cal campaign funds through lawyers, dealers, 
accountants or other transfer agents to politi- 
cal candidates or parties? 

18. Is voting stock held by banks which 
manage GM funds voted for management? 

14. May I receive cost and profit figures by 
division? 

15. Are the minutes of the meetings of the 
Finance Committee which sets pricing pol- 
icy, available? 

16. What is GM’s present policy with re- 
gard to royalties charged for and restric- 
tions placed upon the use of GM patents by 
competitors? 

17. What compensation is paid to em- 
ployed inventors for their inventions? 

18. Are the minutes of all meetings of the 
Executive Committee and the full Board 
available? 

19. May I be informed on business deal- 
ings with companies which are represented 
on GM’s Board of Directors? 

20. May I receive copies of the records of 
meetings and discussions with other mem- 
bers of the Automobile Manufacturing As- 
sociation with regard to safety standards? 

21, What commissions and kickbacks (“ret- 
rospective commissions”) do dealers receive 
on finance and insurance charges? 

22. What percent of dealers’ income does 
#21 represent? 

23. What is the range of carrying finance 
charges exacted by GMAC and what is the 
justification for varying charges? 

24. What is the amount of retrospective 
commissions received by GM and/or its deal- 
ers on liability auto insurance and credit life 
insurance sold in connection with the sale 
and financing of GM cars? (Insurance un- 
derwritten by Continental and Prudential 
respectively.) 

25. What are the exact amounts spent for 
research—broken down by kinds of research 
and number of personnel involved? 

26. May I receive figures on minority em- 
ployment and dealerships? Why hasn’t Mo- 
tors Holding Company, whose purpose is to 
assist dealers in getting started, done more 
to assist members of disadvantaged minority 
groups? 
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27. What amounts are spent directly and 
indirectly each year for defending or pro- 
moting the company’s interests before legis- 
lation and administrative forums, both 
through the company and through the AMA? 

28. What is the amount spent annually 
for advertising? 

29. May I receive the factual data support- 
ing claims made in 1968 model year ads about 
performance, economy and safety? 

30. Have political contributions ever been 
funneled by General Motors through lawyers 
or ad agencies? 

31, May I receive figures showing the profit 
on Federal government contracts? 

32. What assistance has GM rendered to 
American Motors to keep it afloat? 

33. What effect would a reduction of $125 
in the price of GM cars have on GM’s profits 
and on the industry in general? 

34. Does GM have dealings with suppliers 
to whom it has lent money? If so, what pref- 
erential concessions did GM get? 

35. What is GM’s estimate of the cost of 
annual style changes? 

36. What products and services do you 
sell to competitors? 

87. What is GM’s policy toward discount 
sales houses and auto brokers? 

38. What studies and technical informa- 
tion has GM developed concerning the feasi- 
bility of steam and electric cars? 

39. What percent of profits from foreign 
investment is reinvested in country of origin? 

40. What is GM's annual break-even point 
for automobile sales? 

41. May I receive a detailed listing of ex- 
pense account items of higher executives? 

42. Please provide a list of all individuals 
who receive the benefit of special discounts 
on GM products, commonly referred to as 
“Preacher’s Price’ in the trade (similar to 
Ford's X-Plan discussed in the Ribicoff pric- 
ing hearings earlier this year). Please indi- 
cate the type of car, size of discount and the 
criteria for selecting recipients of this spe- 
cial discount. 

43. Please provide a list of federal, state 
and local government agencies or personnel 
who lease, rent or borrow GM automobiles 
from GM. Please indicate the criteria for se- 
lecting the recipients of this leasing, renting 
or borrowing privilege. 

Attached is a description of the GM-share- 
holder relationship which is convenient back- 
ground to the questions which I have sub- 
mitted. These questions are illustrative of 
the kind of questions that could legitimate- 
ly be asked by a shareholder and which, in 
the main, would not be answered by GM. In 
short, the attached description is the myth 
and GM's non-responsiveness will reveal the 
reality of management’s respect for share- 
holder inquiries. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS: FULL DISCLOSURE 

One of the most fundamental of all the 
public relations functions with which man- 
agement is involved is stockholder relations. 
In fact, the better run a publicly held com- 
pany is, and the more enlightened its man- 
agement, the more it is concerned with the 
opinions of its owners, the holders of the 
company’s stock. 

It is no exaggeration to say that good man- 
agers treat the stockholder with tender, lov- 
ing care, His understanding of how his com- 
pany is directed, what it does and why, the 
results of management’s decisions, and the 
context within which they are made is essen- 
tial. The stockholder is, in many ways, king, 
for without him there can scarcely be a mod- 
ern corporation. 

The giving of full information to the stock- 
holder is relatively new, as business opera- 
tions go. Today, however, all well-managed, 
profitable, efficient public companies con- 
tinuously keep the stockholder’s views in 
mind and make every effort to keep him fully 
informed. 

In some companies stockholder relations 
fall under the direction of the corporate 
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secretary, assisted by the public relations de- 
partment. In others, stockholder relations are 
supervised directly by the public relations 
chief and members of his staff. But whatever 
the line of command, top management never 
lets stockholder relations get far out of sight. 

In the case of General Motors Corporation, 
the chairman of the board of directors, as 
chief executive officer, has direct responsi- 
bility for stockholder relations. It is a mark 
of the importance of this function to the 
corporation that it is both directed and fol- 
lowed closely by him. Under the chief execu- 
tive officer, the vice-president in charge of 
public relations works with six of his full- 
time people on stockholder relations. In addi- 
tion, members of other staffs are called on as 
they are needed. 

The nation’s largest industrial company 
has 1,060,000 holders of common and pre- 
ferred shares, compared with only 355 stock- 
holders when General Motors was started in 
1908. It was forty years ago that GM began 
its active program of stockholder relations. 

Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., now honorary chair- 
man of the board, has spent sixty-seven years 
with the company (fourteen of them as presi- 
dent and nineteen as chairman) and was 
farseeing enough to draw the guidelines of 
GM's stockholder relations, which were 
published in advertisements in the early 
1920s. The heading on the advertisement was 
“A Policy of Giving the Facts.” This em- 
phasis on what Mr. Sloan called “the respon- 
sibility of management to stockholders and 
the public alike” is still the rule at the com- 
pany he did so much to build. 

There are many benefits that accrue to 
General Motors from its policy of letting the 
stockholders know of the progress of the 
business. Well-informed stockholders are an 
asset, of course, because they help the gen- 
eral public to understand GM, since every 
stockholder is an ambassador to his friends 
and the public at large. The happy, knowl- 
edgeable stockholder not only keeps his in- 
vestment in the company, but is also a cus- 
tomer for its products and tends to be a 
salesman for them as well. 

According to Frederic C. Donner, chairman 
and chief executive officer of the company, 
“a major responsibility of management is to 
be constantly aware of the interests of the 
companys’ owners—the stockholders. General 
Motors continuously has followed this basic 
philosophy through its shareholder relations 
program for the past forty years. We give our 
stockholders full and complete information 
on the operation of their company.” 

To give this “full and complete informa- 
tion,” General Motors, in addition to four 
dividend mailings with enclosures to all its 
stockholders, sends seven regular mailings 
to stockholders each year: the annual re- 
port, the notice of the annual meeting and 
proxy statement, the report of the annual 
meeting, three quarterly reports (a non- 
automotive product folder is sent along 
with the first-quarter report), and the 
automotive product folder (sent in the fall 
after the announcement of new car models). 
In addition, special mailings of informa- 
tional material are sent to stockholders 
when there is a particular need. 

One indication that the information G.M. 
supplies to its stockholders is satisfactory to 
them is that so few write asking for clarifi- 
cation. In 1962, only 5,868 of the more than 
1,000,000 stockholders wrote to the company, 
and this total includes the comments sent 
in connection with returned proxies and 
inquiries about products, Each stockholder 
is answered either by Mr. Donner or by some 
other executive who has special knowledge 
and background in the field the letter writer 
is concerned with. 

Every new stockholder is welcomed by 
letter by Mr. Donner. In cases in which 
stock is sold a letter is sent from Mr. Don- 
ner as well, asking the former stockholder 
to write him if the sale of the stock has 
been related to “any aspect of the corpora- 
tion’s policies or operations,” and offering to 
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continue to provide company information 
should the former owner like to receive the 
material. 

The annual meeting of the company is 
another way of keeping the stockholder in- 
formed of the company’s policies. Since 1948 
it has been held at the Buick-Oldsmobile- 
Pontiac assembly plant in Wilmington, Del- 
aware, and the attendance has gone from 
3,000 in 1960, 3,700 in 1961, and 4,100 in 
1962, to 5,100 in 1963. 

For the last annual meeting, stockholders 
came from twenty-nine states and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. They not only heard 
their company management’s report and 
had their questions answered, but also took 
a plant tour, had a buffet lunch, and saw a 
display of the company’s automotive and 
appliance products. It is interesting that 
within two weeks of the meeting, reports 
were mailed to all stockholders—quite a job, 
to be especially appreciated by those who 
know something of getting a report written, 
illustrated, cleared, printed, and mailed. 

So interested is GM management in its 
owners that it has compiled a profile of 
them. Of the million-plus stockholders 770,- 
000 are individuals and 54 per cent are 
women. 

Stockholder relations are one aspect of 
public relations that wise management is 
always anxious to develop, for it knows the 
clear connection between a profitably man- 
aged company and those who own it. 

—L. L. L. GOLDEN. 


WHY NOT VOTE FOR ANTIGENO- 
CIDE CONVENTION?—WHAT ARE 
WE AFRAID OF? 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
have spoken for several days about the 
conflict in Nigeria-Biafra and particu- 
larly about those unbelievably inhuman 
incidents that bespeak tragedy not only 
for those starving and dying but also 
for every man aware of what is going on. 

Several other Senators have con- 
demned an inhumanity of brother to 
brother that amounts to genocide, plain 
and simple. Thousands are dying daily 
from starvation and disease. Political 
maneuverings by both sides are callously 
using the lives of innocent men, women, 
and children as expendable pawns in 
a ghastly game of human chess. 

Yet as I have pointed out daily for 
the last year and a half, the Senate has 
still failed to ratify the pending Human 
Rights Convention on Genocide. This is 
particularly ironic and tragic when one 
realizes that the United States was the 
leader in securing U.N. approval of this 
convention back in December of 1948, 
almost 20 years ago. 

Assistant Secretary of State Ernest A. 
Gross, in speaking before the General 
Assembly, made clear our leadership role 
and our deep commitment to the provi- 
sions of the Genocide Convention, Secre- 
tary Gross said: 

It seems to the United States delegation 
that in a world beset by many problems and 
great difficulties, we should proceed with this 
Convention before the memory of recent hor- 
rifying genocidal acts has faded from the 
minds and conscience of man, 


Mr. President, has the memory of re- 
cent horrifying genocidal acts faded 
from the minds and conscience of man? 
From Senate failure to ratify this con- 
vention, which our Government took the 
lead in creating, this would seem to be 
the sad reality. 

Yet, we now have before us scenes of 
children with distended stomachs, in- 
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fants with skeletal arms dangling use- 
lessly from emaciated bodies that are 
living lessons in human bone structure, 
and on and on until one’s mind reels in 
disbelief. These are the facts. 

During and after World War II, the 
horrors of Buchenwald, Dachau, Lidice, 
and Belsen slowly became known. We 
were cushioned somewhat by the passage 
of time and the distance between these 
grisly blots on mankind’s history and our 
own comparative safety and happiness. 
But those days are over, Lagos is a short 
jet trip from the United States. Time, 
Life, Newsweek, and this morning on 
page 18 of the Washington Post, we have 
the pictures of starving children that are 
now probably dead. 

We have before us, Mr. President, a 
replay of what happened during World 
War II. We have that reminder of horror 
that should also be a spur to action. There 
should be a groundswell of indignation in 
this country that should sweep into the 
very Senate Chamber and demand that 
this body place the United States firmly 
behind all formal condemnations of that 
most horrible crime: Genocide. 

What are we afraid of? Do we fear 
world opinion? Do we fear our local 
prophets of doom? Do we subscribe to 
their splitting of anachronistic legal hairs 
while children the same age as yours and 
mine drift from starvation to coma to 
death? We are fighting in Vietnam 
against substantial world community op- 
position, yet we persist. Would ratifica- 
tion of the Genocide Convention make 
us more open to attack than we are al- 
ready? Are we ashamed to compare our 
record over the last 20 years with Russia? 
With South Africa? With Rhodesia? 
With, indeed, any country in the world? 

I would hope the answers to those 
questions would be forthcoming from 
this body by immediate ratification of the 
Genocide Convention. I would hope the 
Senate would see, in the hollow, hopeless 
stare of those two gaunt children pic- 
tured in this morning’s Washington Post, 
a forecast of what can and will happen 
again unless the United States and the 
entire world take specific steps to estab- 
lish an international mechanism that 
will make repetition of such senseless 
tragedies impossible. 

Failure of this body to become involved 
now through ratification of the Genocide 
Convention and its practical implemen- 
tation will perhaps make us no less 
guilty of future horrors—horrors that 
must make God Himself wonder and per- 
haps give credence to the phrase, “God 
is not dead; He just doesn’t want to get 
involved.” If this sort of vicious activity 
is permitted to continue by free men, 
living in security and abundance, then 
I do not know that I could really blame 
Him for not wanting to get involved. We 
will have failed Him as we have failed 
ourselves. 


CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK 


Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, during 
this, the 10th observance of Captive Na- 
tions Week, we look with deep concern to 
the people of the world who are denied 
their freedom. 

We know that 10 years have passed 
and still millions are oppressed. For many 
this is reason for pessimism. 
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But we also know that strong strains 
of nationalism and independence are 
working their will. There is much cause 
for optimism. 

A wave of restlessness moves through 
the countries of Eastern Europe. Our 
newspapers tell us once again what we 
already know: A yearning for freedom 
is common to men everywhere. 

We earnestly hope that in our time the 
winds of change will take hold so that 
the ways of freedom will be the way of 
life for people throughout the world. 


STARVING VICTIMS OF NIGERIAN 
CIVIL WAR MUST GET RELIEF 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, last 
Thursday, with reason and compassion 
Senator Brooke called upon the leaders 
of both sides in the Nigerian civil war 
to allow a relief program under inter- 
national auspices to reach the innocent, 
starving victims of that conflict. 

I join with his expression of hope that 
this program will be established immedi- 
ately. There are available routes to many 
of the victims, and there is a neutral 
organization able to act—the Interna- 
tional Red Cross. 

Mr. President, there is no political 
principle so certain, so decisive, so in- 
clusive as not to admit of the compromise 
that would permit alleviation of the des- 
perate straits of innocent individuals. 
This is true in the Vietnam war as it is 
in the Nigerian conflict. Leaders every- 
where must make greater efforts at 
securing relief for innocent victims of 
violent conflict. 


RADIATION CONTROL 


Mr, MAGNUSON. Mr. President, last 
week the Senate Committee on Com- 
merce ordered reported without objec- 
tion H.R. 10790, the Radiation Control 
for Health and Safety Act of 1968, as 
amended by the proposals of the senior 
Senator from Alaska [Mr. BARTLETT]. 

One type of electronic product to be 
controlled by this bill are X-ray devices 
used for nondestructive testing and 
inspection. 

I am asking unanimous consent that 
a statement by Senator BARTLETT in this 
connection be printed in the RECORD. _ 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR E. L. BARTLETT ON 
INDUSTIAL RADIOGRAPHY AND CONTROL OF 
ELECTRONIC PRODUCT RADIATION 
Although much of the testimony that the 

Senate Commerce Committee heard during 

the recent hearings on control of radiation 

from electronic products had to do with 
medical X-ray equipment and with X-rays 
emitted from certain color television sets, 

the proposed legislation embodied in H.R. 

10790, as revised by the Senate Commerce 

Committee, extends to other consumer and 

industrial products that may also be a source 

of radiation, either by design, or by accident 
or defect in design and manufacture. 

Today I would like to call attention to a 
small but growing part of American indus- 
try, which is radiation processing of foods 
and materials, and also to the growing ap- 
plication of X-rays for non-destructive test- 
ing and inspection. 

James Terrill, Director of the National 
Center for Radiological Health in his testi- 
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mony last year and this year has confirmed 
our understanding that nonmedical applica- 
tions of radiation are growing in commerce 
and industry. This radiation is produced by 
manufactured products that include X-ray 
machines, particle accelerators, Van deGraaf 
machines, flash X-ray units and neutron gen- 
erators. Mr, Terrill estimated that there were 
presently about 150 particle accelerators, 150 
neutron generators, 300 Van deGraaf ma- 
chines, and 10,000 industrial X-ray ma- 
chines in use in industry, training and re- 
search. Over the past 5 years about 8,000 
X-ray tubes have been sold for nonmedical 
equipment. Other data indicates that sales 
of industrial X-ray equipment are increas- 
ing about 10 percent annually. About 20,000 
people use this equipment and thus may be 
exposed to radiation and may possibly ex- 
pose fellow workers to radiation. Based on 
surveys by State and Federal health agen- 
cies, it appears that perhaps a third of these 
installations are not properly instrumented 
to detect such exposures. There are at least 
six companies in the United States that 
make powerful machines to provide radia- 
tion for processing of foods and materials. 

These figures indicate to me that new 
sources of X-rays are daily entering into our 
factories, into commercial testing services, 
into food industries. While the number of 
people potentially exposed may still be small, 
and few products of this kind may be sold 
as consumer products, the Federal govern- 
ment should be concerned because radiation 
presents a hazard very different from many 
of those found in manufacture or service 
industries. A person’s senses warn him of 
heat, or excessive noise, or fumes. But nature 
perhaps did not anticipate large amounts 
of radiation in the environment and so man’s 
senses are insensible to it. Furthermore, as 
the testimony made abundantly clear, ex- 
posure to ionizing radiations such as X-rays 
may injure not only the persons who are 
exposed, but also their unborn children 
through genetic” damage. Considering that 
industrial uses of X-radiation is increasing, 
and that most of the equipment involved 
is rather expensive, it is sensible now to in- 
clude it within the legislation so that stand- 
ards can be set which will both protect the 
machine operators and fellow workers, and 
also protect the owner against later costs 
of modification by requiring design and 
manufacture of safe equipment now. 

Non-destructive and testing applications 
for X-rays are found in many industries. 
Steel companies use X-ray machines to test 
large castings for flaws. Analytical chemists 
and others use X-rays to analyze unknown 
substances. Airlines and aviation mainte- 
nance companies use X-rays to check aircraft 
engines. Electrical utilities use them to test 
the condition of insulators. And the possi- 
bilities for non-destructive testing with 
X-rays continue to grow as consumers call 
for more reliable products, A company need 
not be large to use X-rays for testing and 
inspection. I have seen advertisements for a 
desk top X-ray unit which can be used by 
anyone in an office or shop. The brochure 
speaks of “instant X-rays where and when 
you want them. . take them yourself, with 
office machine simplicity.” Looking inside, we 
find the further inducements: 

“Here is a versatile new instrument that 
permits you to take your own X-rays—when 
and where you want them—at your work- 
bench where your problems are... . 

“Operation is as routinely safe and simple 
as a blueprint machine or an office copier. 
Just insert the subject, select the exposure 
time and voltage, push a button 

Concerning safety, the brochure says: 

“Operator safety is assured by internal 
lead shielding and an automatic interlock 
switch that disconnects the X-ray circuit 
whenever the compartment door is not com- 
pletely closed.” 
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This manufacturer advertises his X-ray 
product as safe, and I would assume that he 
is sincere and believes his statement, and 
that probably he is correct. But there is some 
uncertainty. Those who suffered loss of air- 
conditioning during the first heat blast of 
this summer know that things like contacts 
and relays and interlocks which are sup- 
posed to function reliably sometimes do not. 
So there is the question whether the built 
in safety features actually work as intended, 
whether the design takes into account the 
abuse that much industrial and office equip- 
ment receives; whether the quality of manu- 
facture enables the design features to per- 
form properly. 

HR. 10790 will enable the Secretary of 
Health, Education and Welfare to set stand- 
ards which will apply to radiation producing 
products such as this for the benefit of both 
the users and of the manufacturer, And I 
daresay that enterprising manufacturers 
will soon find that customers abroad set 
value upon equipment which meets US. 
radiation standards. 

The committee had industrial X-ray in- 
terests represented at our hearings. Testi- 
mony by Mr. Harvey Picker and Mr. J. A. 
Reynolds of the Picker Corporation, a lead- 
ing manufacturer of industrial and medical 
X-ray equipment clearly supports what the 
committee has in mind. Let me quote a few 
highlights from their statements: 

“We feel that legislation that will keep 
radiation producing apparatus out of the 
hands of people who don't know how to use 
it properly and out of situations where it 
can do damage is very desirable. ... 

“We believe that standards that establish 
minimum permissible levels of stray or un- 
wanted radiation from both medical and in- 
dustrial X-ray apparatus are desirable, but 
that they should recognize the differences in 
objective and use 

“Legislation should also cover the quali- 
fications of those who operate and use the 
apparatus, and it should recognize that these 
qualifications may be very well different in 
the case of industrial and medical.” 

This testimony by people actively engaged 
in the manufacture an sale of industrial 
X-ray equipment not only supports the pur- 
pose of H.R. 10790 but also shows that some 
leaders in the industrial radiography field 
are prepared to accept and work with the 
Government in measures to assure safe design 
and manufacture of industrial radiation 
products. 

As for commercial radiation processing, to 
indicate what is happening in this field, 
consider the following excerpt from a recent 
report of the Atomic Energy Commission on 
the state of the nuclear industry in 1967. 
The AEC reports the industry continues to 
show a growing interest in commercial radia- 
tion processing. This fleld is divided into 
machine or accelerator-produced radiation 
and isotope radiation, each of which possess 
some advantages and disadvantages over the 
other. At present, according to the AEC, over 
90 percent of all the radiation facilities in 
the United States use machine produced 
radiation rather than that from radioiso- 
topes. Radiation processing applications 
mentioned by the AEC includes sterilization 
of medical supplies, food preservation, manu- 
facture of wood plastics, manufacture of 
shrinkable plastics, preparation of biode- 
gradable detergents, synthesis of chemical 
compounds, manufacture of solid state de- 
vices, and curing of paints and special 
coatings. 

The radiation processing market has been 
estimated in terms of the value of products 
processed during the past few years to have 
increased from $20 million for 1960 to an 
estimated $250 million for 1966. 

As for the future, the example of wood 
plastics shows the hopes held for this new 
radiation produced product. 
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One company in Virginia is offering wood 
plastic products commercially. They produce 
items such as flooring, building products, 
musical instruments, sporting goods, tex- 
tiles, and furniture. 

A company in Georgia is producing experi- 
mental quantities of wood plastic. 

A company in Alabama was considering 
construction of a wood plastic facility with 
a capacity of about 3 million board feet per 
year, which would manufacture building 
materials, flooring, marine products, and novy- 
elty items. 

Here we see the start of what may be an 
important new industry, one that can ex- 
pand into many parts of the country, Be- 
cause the X-ray machines they will use are 
very powerful and produce great amounts of 
radiation, it is all the more desirable that 
H.R. 10790 be passed so that workers in these 
new plants will be protected against poorly 
designed machines, the companies will be 
protected against unexpected requirements 
for possible modifications to their radiation 
equipment at some later time, and com- 
panies that comply with protective stand- 
ards and practices will not suffer from un- 
fair competition from companies that do not. 

The AEC report makes a point I would 
like to explore further. It said it estimated 
that only about 10 percent of the radiation 
used in this new industry comes from radio- 
isotope sources, that 90 percent comes from 
machines. Yet of these sources of radiation. 
the 90 percent presently are under no form 
of Federal control, and only the 10 percent 
have to meet the licensing requirements of 
the Atomic Energy Commission, This is a 
curious inversion. 

Perhaps I am slow at understanding 
things, but it seems to me that if radia- 
tion from a lump of radioactive material 
presents enough hazard to call for Federal 
regulations, then the same or similar radia- 
tion from a machine deserves the same at- 
tention. 

Our industrial witnesses shared this view. 

Mr. Reynolds in replying to a question 
that compared installation of a high pow- 
ered radioisotope X-ray source with an 
X-ray machine said:. as far as I am 
concerned, if one should have a rule as to 
the installation, for example of an iridium 
192 unit exactly the same requirement 
should apply to the use of 320 kilovolts for 
radiographing the same casting.” 

Furthermore, in his experience, the Picker 
Company had found it could live with AEC 
regulations, and that these regulations had 
been effective. 

So we have a gap. 

Let me illustrate a bit more the width 
of this gap and the basic inconsistency of 
its existence by pointing out some of AEC’s 
requirements for operation of an industrial 
radiographic unit that obtains its radiation 
from radiosotopes. 

First of all, the owner of the unit must 
have an AEC license to have and use it. And 
the AEC does not automatically issue such 
a license as automobile licenses are issued. 
Instead, AEC reviews the design of the unit, 
and of its installation, and will not approve 
the unit unless it meets AEC’s standards. 

Next, AEC requires that the radiographer 
who does the work or supervises its opera- 
tion, and any assistant meet specific qual- 
ifications. 

The AEC’s regulations in Title 10 of the 
Code of Federal Regulations, part 34, specify 
that the licensee shall not permit any per- 
son to act as radiographer until such per- 
son: 

(1) Has been instructed in the subjects 
outlined in Appendix A of this part and shall 
have demonstrated understanding thereof; 

(2) Has received copies of and instruction 
in the regulations contained in this part and 
the applicable sections of Part 20 of this 
chapter, AEC license(s), and the licensee’s 
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operating and emergency procedures, and 
shall have demonstrated understanding 
thereof and 

(3) Has demonstrated competence to use 
the radiographic exposure. device, sealed 
sources, related handling tools and survey in- 
struments which will be employed in his as- 
signment. 

The regulations lay out similar require- 
ments for the assistant. 

The list of subjects specified for the AEC’s 
training requirements include: Fundamen- 
tals of radiation safety. Characteristics of 
gamma radiation, Units of radiation dose and 
quantity of radioactivity. Hazards of exces- 
sive exposure to radiation. Levels of radiation 
from licensed materials. Methods of con- 
trolling radiation dose. Radiation detection 
instrumentation and its use. Radiographic 
equipment. 

Moreover, the AEC regulations require that 
radiation survey instruments used to as- 
sure radiation control be calibrated at inter- 
vals not to exceed 3 months and after each 
instrument servicing. The licensee must de- 
scribe his calibration facilities, supply a copy 
of his calibration procedures and submit 
the calculations pertinent to the calibration 
procedures. 

Now what do we find in comparison when 
we look at machine sources of X-rays for 
industrial processing of materials? You will 
have to look very hard, for there are no Fed- 
eral regulations, The Food and Drug Admin- 
istration does have a regulation about the 
amount of radiation that a side of bacon may 
receive, but there is no Federal regulation to 
assure that the process machinery is not 
exposing operators and nearby workers to 
X-rays in excess of recognized limits. 

Mr. President, this glaring gap in radiation 
control should be closed soon before so much 
equipment is manufactured and installed 
that users may be tempted to resist future 
safety measures simply because of the costs. 
The time to head off risks of unacceptable 
radiation exposures in the radiation process- 
ing industry, and in industrial non-destruc- 
tive testing is now. The information about 
radiation effects exists. There is ample ex- 
perience to show that Federal regulations in 
this field can work, are effective, and need 
not stifle further technological progress. 
The major capital investments for these 
new industries still lie ahead, so that safety 
in design and manufacture can be built in. 

These are the reasons why H.R. 10790 as 
it is being amended by the Senate Com- 
merce Committee does include and should 
include authority for the Secretary of Health, 
Education and Welfare to set standards that 
can apply to industrial X-ray equipment. 
In my opinion they are good and suffiicent 
reasons. 


THE PATRIOTISM OF DISSENT 


Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, the 
Family Economics Bureau of the North- 
western National Life Insurance Co. re- 
leased recently a report analyzing the 
current situation in the United States. 
It is a balanced report, especially in its 
critique of dissent, noting that the vigor 
of dissent today is a sign of the basic 
health of this country. Those who care 
enough about the United States to criti- 
cize it are actually, in the words of the 
report, exercising the “patriotism of dis- 
sent.” Mr. President, I ask that an edi- 
torial published in the Bemidji Pioneer 
of May 2, 1968, commenting on the re- 
port, be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
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Up WITH AMERICA 

No one can be blamed for wondering, in 
a day when it is fashionable to sneer at the 
American way of life, whether he was so 
lucky after all to be born in America. 

Sen. Fulbright says American society is 
sick. America is on the verge of moral and 
nervous collapse, says John Steinback. 

It seems to us that the time has come to 
ask “What’s right with America?” and to 
answer the question emphatically. 

America has faults, all right. (So does 
every other country.) History may reveal, 
however, that the greatest fault was ruinous 
lack of constructive, non-cynical criticism 
and widespread amnesia about the advan- 
tages of living in America. 

The fall of America, if it comes, may be as 
much the fault of critics who deny the good 
in their country as of the flaws the critics 
carp about. 

President Johnson said earlier this year 
when he proclaimed 1968 Human Rights 
Year: “Rights not perceived cannot be prized. 
Rights not understood are rights not exer- 
cised, and soon weakened or destroyed.” 

A chronicle of progress and achievement 
in America has been assembled by the Family 
Economics Bureau of Northwestern National 
Life Insurance Co. It was the result of a 
study that had as its aim “to prepare an 
antidote to biased and unreasoned criticism 
of the American system.” 

Results of the study effectively challenge 
the impression, left by critics, that American 
society is deteriorating. 

A report on the study advances the opinion 
that much of the disillusion abroad in the 
land is due to a greater awareness of prob- 
lems, many of them more severe in the past. 

For example, there was one narcotic addict 
for every 400 people in 1914, but only one 
for every 3,500 in 1960. 

Dr. John P. Roche, commentator on Amer- 
ican society and professor of social thought 
at Brandeis University, sees civil rights aware- 
ness as a sign of progess. He says, “It is curi- 
ous how those who bemoan the present state 
of American freedom overlook the undeniable 
historical shift from acceptance of segrega- 
tion to civil liberties consciousness,” 

Similarly, discontent can be seen as an ad- 
vantage because it usually leads to progress. 
Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., Harvard historian 
and advisor to President Kennedy, says that 
“discontent, ferment and _ rebelliousness 
(have) traditionally been the health of our 
society.” 

The insurance company study makes it 
plain that there's plenty right with America. 
We'd better wake up and realize it before 
cynical and unreasoning critics talk us all out 
of a country. 


DR. N. V. THIRTHA, BANGALORE 
UNIVERSITY, INDIA 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, over the 
years, we have become so accustomed 
to the Fulbright-Hays exchange pro- 
gram that we sometimes forget that it is 
a continuing exchange from which this 
Nation and others benefit in ways not 
always measurable. 

During this past school year, the 
Wayne County Intermediate School Dis- 
trict had the honor and good fortune 
to have with them Dr. N. V. Thirtha, of 
Bangalore University, India. Dr. Thir- 
tha’s contribution to schoolchildren and 
staff members in Wayne County schools, 
and to education in Michigan and in 
this Nation, has been sizable. At a time 
when understanding people different 
from ourselves is so important, we could 
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not have had a better person to work 
with us. He has done much to help pro- 
fessionals and students to become more 
knowledgeable about India and its cul- 
ture, He also helped our children and 
staff to better understand their own 
problems and strengths as an educa- 
tional organization and as a nation. 

The high regard Michigan has for 
Dr. Thirtha and the Fulbright-Hays pro- 
gram is further explained in the joint 
resolution from the house and senate 
of the State of Michigan. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the concurrent reso- 
lution of the State of Michigan, in trib- 
ute to Dr. Thirtha, be inserted in the 
ReEcorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 

HOUSE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 280 
A concurrent resolution of tribute to Dr. N. 
Vyas Thirtha 
(Offered by Representatives Waldron, Ryan 


and Smart and Senators Lodge, Levin, Huber 
and Kuhn.) 


Whereas, Dr. N. Vyas Thirtha concludes a 
year of serving as curriculum consultant, in 
the area of India and South Asia, at the 
Wayne County Intermediate School District, 
on a Fulbright-Hays Exchange Program and 
returns to India where he will become Vice 
President of Bangalore University; and 

Whereas, Dr. Thirtha has worked as a 
teacher in secondary schools in India for over 
eight years, and as a member of the faculty of 
Education at Osmania University for over ten 
years, where he holds the position of Pro- 
fessor of Education and has participated in 
the program of teacher-training and research 
in India; he holds a Master’s degree from an 
Indian University and obtained his Ph.D. 
from Stanford University, majoring in “Social 
Foundations and Education” with a minor in 
“Anthropology” and has written several 
books and research articles on Indian prob- 
lems, With a special emphasis on culture 
change in the subcontinent; and 

Whereas, Dr. Thirtha was imprisoned for 
over a year by the British government in 
India for his participation in the “Quit 
India” revolution; he comes from the Gand- 
hian tradition of Indian nationalism and has 
not merely studied in depth the Gandhian 
ideology but also has participated in the 
Gandhian movement for national independ- 
ence and the constructive program in rural 
India; and 

Whereas, During Dr. Thirtha’s ten months 
here he has spoken to and worked with 
thousands of students and the faculties of 
over 100 elementary and secondary schools in 
Wayne County; has conferred with four com- 
munity colleges and the faculties of seven 
universities, sharing his scholarship from 
coast to coast, and has been a contributor at 
22 professional conferences throughout the 
country, speaking before church groups, 
service clubs, and human relations councils; 
conducting research which adds to the 
knowledge of, and points out the urgent need 
for, cross cultural understanding, both 
among Americans of different groups and be- 
tween countries; now therefore be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That the Michigan 
Legislature, speaking for themselves and for 
the people of the State of Michigan, con- 
gratulate Dr. Thirtha for his scholarly 
achievements and express our appreciation 
for his extensive work in education and sig- 
nificant contributions to international 
understanding; and be it further 

Resolved, That Dr. N. Vyas Thirtha be pre- 
sented with a copy of this resolution. 
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Adopted by the House of Representatives 
June 3, 1968. 
Adopted by the Senate June 4, 1968. 
BERYL I. KENYON, 
Secretary of the Senate. 
T. THOS. THATCHER, 
Clerk of the House of Representatives. 
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Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, the 
age-old problem of reconciling individ- 
ual freedom and public order is much 
discussed these days from many points 
of view. On July 4, Hon, Eugene Rostow, 
Under Secretary of State for Political 
Affairs, delivered an address on this sub- 
ject at Monticello, under the auspices 
of the Thomas Jefferson Memorial 
Foundation. Secretary Rostow is a long- 
time advocate of liberal legislation and 
progressive causes. He has made an in- 
formed and stimulating interpretation 
of the scope and limits of personal free- 
dom in our democratic society, in the 
light of contemporary issues and cur- 
rent social protests. 

I commend this address to the atten- 
tion of Senators and ask unanimous con- 
sent that it be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE CONSENT OF THE GOVERNED 
(Address by Eugene V. Rostow, Under Secre- 
tary of State for Political Affairs, delivered 
at Monticello, under the auspices of the 

Thomas Jefferson Memorial Foundation, 

Charlottesville, Va., July 4, 1968) 

We have come together at a magic place, 
symbol of all that is best in us, to celebrate 
our Revolution, and to consider its part in 
our lives. 

The Fourth of July is at once the most 
frivolous and the most solemn of our holi- 
days. It has always been an occasion for 
bonfires and small-boy mischief, for water- 
melons and whisky and pink lemonade. But 
it is much more. It is also a day when the 
most angry and cynical among us hear, for 
a moment, what Lincoln called the mystic 
chords of memory” which stretch “from 
every battlefield and patriot grave to every 
living heart and hearthstone” of the land. 
All who have broken bread in the commun- 
ion of our life must rally to this call. At 
some level of consciousness, every American 
believes in the dreams and hopes which 
make our people one. Beyond the pains of 
daily life, with all its selfishness, its evil, 
and its violence, few can deny “the better 
angels of our nature.” In overwhelming ma- 
jority, we believe in their gospel, as Justice 
Holmes once said, because we can’t help 
it. 

So, of course, do many others. The vision 
of America according to Thomas Jefferson 
stirs every people. His words, and the mem- 
ory of what we did in their name, are a 
living part of the literature of liberty 
throughout the world. 

Today the word “Revolution” is all about 
us. Wherever we look, we see processes of 
change men call Revolutions. We talk of 
Revolutions in the relations of the races, 
the sexes, the classes, and the generations, 
Revolutions in the universities, in the politi- 
cal parties, and in every form of fashion. 
We are first among the nations in under- 
taking the boldest social revolution of all— 
the determination to eliminate the oldest 
scourge of mankind, poverty itself. In this 
rich and generous country, we have de- 
clared, the poor need not always be with 
us. On the contrary, we are seeking to draw 
them into the mainstream of American life 
as full and equal participants. 

Let me start by distinguishing the prob- 
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lems of legality I wish to examine today from 
the other events to which the word “Revolu- 
tion” is so often applied. 


Ir 


The American Revolution of 1776 was an 
act of rebellion against constituted author- 
ity. It was a breach of existing law, which 
gave rise to the organization of American 
society under a new system of laws, made by 
the revolutionaries, and intended by them 
to be eternal. The ħarshest war of the nine- 
teenth century confirmed their thesis that 
the Union of 1789 was an indissoluble com- 
pact, made by the people themselves, and not 
to be broken by the states. 

Is there a paradox in the position of our 
Founding Fathers? Did they claim for them- 
selves a right they would deny to others— 
the right, that is, to decide for themselves 
which laws to obey, and which to disobey? 

It is the essence of the American mystery 
that the Revolution of 1776 be deemed a 
rightful act, a lawful act, and not simply & 
coup d'état, to be followed by another, and 
later on by more. The Declaration of Inde- 
pendence was not a clever piece of political 
propaganda, putting a plausible face on a 
naked seizure of power, but the statement of 
a principle basic to our nature, and to the 
nature of our society. 

We are people of the Book, who must live 
by the Law. If as a people we break the 
positive law, we must know first that our act 
is justified in the nature of law, and as a 
matter of law—justified because the law we 
broke was void, or that it had been repudi- 
ated, or was contrary to Higher Law. 

The authority of the Constitution and the 
legitimacy of our social order derive in the 
end from this conviction about the character 
of our Revolution. 

The principles of liberty and equality set 
out in the Declaration of Independence and 
codified in the Constitution are the strongest 
force in our history. Year after year, they 
burst the bonds of hatred and of habit, re- 
shaping our minds and then our institutions. 
Their moral power gives coherence and di- 
rection to our public life. 

The moral power of the Declaration of 
Independence and the Constitution is not 
rooted in appetite, or in success. The ideas 
of the Declaration are part of our bone not 
because the revolutionaries were romantic 
adventurers, not because they won, but be- 
cause we believe in what they did and said. 
The Declaration has been and remains one 
of the chief themes in the symphony of our 
history because to us, as communicants in 
the creed of American society, its ideas have 
the sanction of being right—right as a justi- 
fication for the Revolution, and right also as 
a statement of our most cherished ambitions 
for American society. 

I do not intend by this contention to mini- 
mize the significance of violence and lawless- 
ness in our history. From our treatment of 
the Indians to the days of the Ku Klux Klan 
and the Molly Maguires, we have known crime 
in our labor and race relations, in our poli- 
tics and even in business. What I do mean 
is that thus far, at any rate, our instinct 
after an outburst of violence has always been 
to seek a wise and generous solution through 
law for the conflict which gave rise to the 
violence, Thus the Clayton Act and the 
Wagner Act followed the bloody strikes and 
bloody labor struggles of the generation be- 
fore 1912, and then later of the twenties and 
early thirties. And now civil rights and pov- 
erty legislation have been passed in the wake 
of recent efforts—and sometimes of violent 
and disturbing efforts—to see to it that the 
promise of the Fourteenth Amendment is in 
fact at last fulfilled. 

The idea of legality is fundamental to the 
theory of the Declaration both as a revolu- 
tionary and as a constitutional act. 

The case for revolution which Jefferson 
wrote does not depend upon his eighteenth 
century language of universal natural rights. 
It is based on a more general theory about 
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the nature of a free political community, a 
free people, and a nation. 

I do not intend to apologize for Jefferson's 
theory of natural rights, or to suggest that 
it is no longer sensible to speak of mankind 
in general, in the tolerant and civilized eight- 
eenth century way, rather than about the 
Russians, the Americans, and the Chinese 
who live in different societies and are shaped 
by different cultures. Of course men are prod- 
ucts of particular cultures. But they are also 
men, more and more obviously caught up 
in a shared dilemma. The state of our tor- 
tured planet requires us somehow to invoke 
our common humanity in order to control 
and restrain our all too common inhumanity. 

The Declaration put the essential legal 
justification for our Revolution in these 
terms: 

“We hold these truths to be self-evident, 
that all men are created equal, that they 
are endowed by their Creator with certain 
unalienable Rights, that among these are 
Life, Liberty and the Pursuit of Happiness.— 
That to secure these rights, Governments 
are instituted among Men, deriving their 
just powers from the consent of the gov- 
erned,—That whenever any Form of Govern- 
ment, becomes destructive of these ends, it is 
the Right of the People to alter or to abolish 
it, and to institute new Government, laying 
its foundation on such principles and orga- 
nizing its power in such form, as to them 
shall seem most likely to effect their Safety 
and Happiness.” 

These propositions rest on two doctrines 
which are the implicit predicate of the 
Declaration. 

The first was the theory of the state as a 
social compact, formulated for the modern 
world by Locke and Rousseau but with roots 
that extend back through the Middle Ages 
to classical Greece. While the idea of a social 
compact is of course something of a meta- 
phor, a fiction, it remains the essential idea 
of all modern democracies, and indeed of any 
community where authority rests on living 
custom rather than on force. For all who 
believe in popular and representative gov- 
ernment, the powers of government must be 
deemed to derive from the consent of the 
people as the ultimate source of sovereignty, 
and not from the barrel of a gun. The social 
compact we imagine is hardly a formal docu- 
ment to be read like a deed. But it is an 
understanding nonetheless, binding all who 
share the culture of a society of consent, a 
society in which the citizen participates 
Poey in the making of law, and in its public 

e. 

The second doctrine basic to our Revolu- 
tion was a particular theory of the British 
Empire, first formulated by Franklin, and 
generally accepted in the colonies by 1776. 
According to that theory, the colonies were 
societies of free men, established in the 
wilderness under their own legislatures, and 
linked to Britain only through allegiance to 
the Crown. The Parliament of Westminster 
had not authority over the colonies, Franklin 
argued, any more than the colonial legisla- 
tures had authority in England. In the years 
immediately before 1776, the attempts of 
Parliament and of the King to govern the 
colonies breached older habits, and the con- 
stitutional rules on which the association 
with Britain had been based. These were acts 
of usurpation, Jefferson and his colleagues 
charged. Repeated efforts at conciliation hav- 
ing failed, the colonies were therefore 
justified in “snipping the thin gold thread 
of their voluntary allegiance to a personal 
sovereign,” as Professor Becker put it. 

Thus the American revolutionaries could 
claim that the King had violated the law 
of our relationship, and that our Revolution 
Was no more than a recognition of the fact 
that the ties of allegiance had ceased to exist. 
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Much flowed from the doctrines on which 
the Revolution was based. 
A great deal of our history has been de- 
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voted to Jefferson’s central proposition that 
the just powers of government are derived 
from the consent of the governed. For the 
thesis has a positive as well as negative side. 
It was invoked to justify Revolution, But its 
obverse was equally clear. In a society of 
consent, where men were free to go if they 
wished, they were bound—morally bound—by 
the laws they themselves hac helped to make. 

This principle was the prologue and foun- 
dation for all that was to come—the devel- 
opment of the thirteen rural colonies under 
their new Constitution into a vast continen- 
tal nation which then became a world power. 

At every step of the way, men have re- 
freshed their minds by returning to these 
first principles. The idea of law, as I remarked 
a few moments ago, has a central place in 
the hierarchy of our values. This natural cast 
of our thought has been reinforced by the 
special duties we have given our Courts in 
enforcing the constitutional limits on the au- 
thority of all branches of our Government. 
Defining “the just powers” of government 
has therefore been a constant preoccupation 
of our judges, our Congress, and of our public 
opinion. 

Iv 

Order has always been a complex problem 
for self-governing communities based on a 
wide measure of personal freedom. Yet such 
communities have a particularly subtle in- 
stinct for order. Cicero spoke of the con- 
cordia, the unspoken agreement on funda- 
mentals, which defines such a society, and 
makes personal liberty possible. In his usage, 
the word means the universe of indispensable 
principles to which all men of a society are 
loyal. Without concord in this sense, no so- 
ciety can long endure in freedom, A commu- 
nity, after all, is a psychological, not a physi- 
cal entity. It is not a congeries of people, 
places and buildings, but an association of 
people who share the same customs and 
values. Their law sums up their essential 
ideas of social harmony. It defines the rela- 
tions of men to each other, and to the state, 
and sets limits of civility for their conflicts. 

Every system of law contains another ele- 
ment as well, its yeast, the force essential to 
its vitality, and to its capacity for growth. 
Montesquieu called this inner principle the 
Spirit of the Laws, the body of ideas and 
aspirations which guides the response of the 
law to changing ideas and changing condi- 
tions, 

The Declaration of Independence and the 
Constitution which grew from it reflect both 
aspects of the law of American society—its 
code of the moment, and its goal for the 
future. 

They spoke for the living law of the late 
eighteenth century when they proclaimed 
the equality of man, but compromised with 
slavery in order to form the Union. 

But both these germinal documents have 
another dimension, They state the Spirit of 
our law, in Montesquieu’s sense, and the 
Constitution does so in a form which can 
be legally enforced. It thus provides a stand- 
ard against which to test the validity of posi- 
tive law. By invoking the Constitution, we 
maintain a steady tension between the ac- 
tual and the ideal in our lives, and seek to 
keep the law abreast of changing conditions, 
and changing concepts of social justice. 

The need to define the “just powers” of the 
government has arisen in a variety of forms, 
and in a number of forums. It has been the 
leitmotif of many branches of constitutional 
law and politics. 

Jealous of our liberties, and dubious about 
authority, we have been more solicitous of 
the individual than most nations in drawing 
the line between freedom and order. Over 
and over again, we have considered how far 
governments and private groups can go in 
securing or restricting the unalienable Rights 
of Man. Confident of the strength of our so- 
cial order, we have protected the rights of 
minorities against the tyranny of the major- 
ity, in developing our law of freedom of 
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speech and of the press, and in defining the 
permissible limits of peaceful assemblies. Our 
law of civil liberty is notably robust, and 
gives the individual an unexampled latitude 
in expressing his views about every conceiy- 
able subject. From tme to time—and notably 
at the present time—we have also had to 
consider how the just powers of the major- 
ity should be protected against the vehe- 
mence of a minority convinced of its recti- 
tude, and determined to have its way even 
when it fails to persuade. 

In considering how our customs and our 
law have defined the limits of personal free- 
dom, we should distinguish two classes of 
problems, which sometimes overlap. 

The first is testing the constitutionality 
of positive law, the second, breaches of con- 
cededly valid law as acts of social protest. 

Under the Constitution, the courts can- 
not pass on the validity of a law, a contract, 
or a custom unless the issue is necessarily 
raised in the course of a genuine case in 
controversy. In most instances, a citizen must 
break the law in order to persuade the courts 
to pass on its constitutionality. 

It is common error to think of such 
breaches of the law as acts of disobedience 
to law. A constitutional test of law is not an 
act of war against society, a breach of the 
concordia on which society rests. It is, on the 
contrary, an appeal to law, and an act of 
faith in society, a reliance in every sense on 
the underlying concord and peace of the 
social order. 

When I say that such tests of law are 
morally justified, I do not mean to imply 
that they are easy, or that society can meet 
their challenge without strain. Normally, the 
very idea of such challenges implies deep 
and disruptive processes of change in the 
habits and ideas of society. 

The best illustration of the ways in which 
the process of constitutional testing works 
has been the cycle of cases dealing with the 
rights of Negroes during the last thirty years. 
There have been excesses among them, and 
mistakes, of course, but viewing the cycle 
as a whole, I conclude that they constitute 
one of the most remarkable achievements 
of law in our history, leading the nation to 
vindicate the Fourteenth Amendment, and 
to undertake changes in our most deeply 
established habits. 

The Fourteenth Amendment has not in 
fact been enforced to protect the Negro for 
nearly two generations after the Hayes-Til- 
den election of 1876. The compromise which 
settled that election controversy tacitly post- 
poned all efforts to enforce the Fourteenth 
Amendment in behalf of the Negro for an 
indefinite period. 

The hiatus was defended or explained on 
various grounds: that the Fourteenth 
Amendment had not been legally ratified; 
that it was contrary to the Higher Law of the 
Bible, and to customs and mores of a region 
of the country; and that the majority of the 
nation should defer to the strongly held 
views of the Southern minority, and refrain 
from attempting to enforce the Amendment. 

But society did not stand still while the 
understanding of 1877 prevailed. In ever in- 
creasing numbers, the poor Freedmen of 1865 
became full participants in the work of so- 
ciety, although many Black men remained 
trapped in the ignorance and poverty of rural 
life at the subsistence level. More and more 
acquired higher education, and began to par- 
ticipate in the activities and responsibilities 
of the middle class. Negroes fought in two 
World Wars, in Korea and in Viet-Nam. 

Meanwhile, our ideas of social justice 
changed, and changed fundamentally. The 
people of the United States endured the bit- 
terness and suffering of a Great Depression. 
They emerged from that experience com- 
mitted to a much more compassionate and 
Jeffersonian view of the individual than had 
ever been the case in our society before, At 
the same time, the problem of race had taken 
on completely new meaning, after the ex- 
perience with Hitler, and in a world where 
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nearly seventy new countries had emerged 
from the dissolution of Empire. 

By the early Fifties, the compromises and 
evasions of 1877 had become obsolete—as 
obsolete and as offensive to our moral sense 
as the constitutional compromise over the 
status of fugitive slaves had become a hun- 
dred years earlier. 

In that setting, the Supreme Court began 
to insist that the Fourteenth Amendment be 
enforced, case by case, as practice after prac- 
tice, statute after statute, was challenged in 
litigation. 

This process has involved Congress, the 
Presidency and the people as well as the 
Courts. In recent years, the nation has 
spoken over and over again with all its 
political force to reaffirm the principle of 
equality as the basis for our law. We know 
that the attitudes and customs built up over 
three hundred years do not yet fully cor- 
respond to the law of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment. But in our majorities we are agreed, I 
think, as to the rightness of the constitu- 
tional doctrine, and the principles of freedom 
and dignity that inform it. And we are agreed 
too that it is the moral obligation of citizens 
and public officials to translate the law's 
command into daily practice. When the At- 
torney General of the United States stood in 
the school-house door, a few years ago, he 
was not asking the Governor of Alabama to 
yield to force, but to obey a law which he, 
like every other citizen, had pledged his 
sacred honor to uphold, This side of Utopia, 
some marginal force has always been needed 
to enforce the law. But in a society of con- 
sent force is not its final arbiter. 

In the explosion of social protest which 
nearly every nation of the world seems to 
be experiencing at the moment, the idea 
of legality is often posed in a totally differ- 
ent form. In these manifestations, there are 
breaches of law not for the sake of testing 
its validity, but to serve other goals. The 
constitutional validity of discrimination is 
not put in issue by arson, nor the propriety 
of university practices by tearing up the 
papers of the University president. Often, 
the citizen breaks a concededly valid law as 
& protest. He may not agree with that par- 
ticular law, Or he may be seeking through 
his arrest to dramatize his own opinion of 
another law, or to rally support for a view 
on quite another subject he has been unable 
to persuade a majority to accept. Sometimes, 
he breaks the law because he regards its 
policy as profoundly wrong, and believes he 
has a moral right or duty to break the law, 
even though he can properly be punished 
for doing so. This kind of argument is often 
raised by some who disagree with the policy 
of the United States in Vietnam. In still 
other cases, the law breaker breaks the law 
because he is at war with society, and seeks 
to destroy or conquer it. 

In situations of this kind, society faces 
not an appeal to what is best, but the threat 
of what is worst in its spirit. Those who 
commit such acts rely on the legal philoso- 
phy of those who resisted the enforcement of 
the Fourteenth Amendment for so long, and 
resist it still. 

The permissible limits of protest have been 
debated over the centuries. 

Perhaps I can summarize that debate by 
presenting an imaginary dialogue between 
Socrates and Henry David Thoreau, I have 
had Socrates speak from the Crito, and 
Thoreau from his Essay on Civil Disobedi- 
ence, and his speech in Defense of John 
Brown, 

Thoreau's views on man's freedom in so- 
ciety assert a theory which has had a wide 
currency in recent years. Thoreau contended 
that it is the duty of the citizen, or at least 
of the citizen of superior virtue, to disobey 
valid laws—like tax laws—when his con- 
science tell him that important policies 
of the society are wrong. 

Thoreau is the modern source of the phrase 
“civil disobedience.” I shall examine that 
idea here not as it might be invoked in a 
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tyranny, where the laws are not based on 
the consent of the governed, nor as it might 
be relied upon in testing the validity of par- 
ticular laws under our Constitution, but as 
a claim of general right for the citizen—or 
at least for some citizens—in a society of 
consent, 

The Crito, you remember, presented Soc- 
rates on his last day. Crito had come at dawn, 
to offer Socrates a chance to escape, so that 
he could live safely in exile. s 

Socrares. In leaving the prison against 
the will of the Athenians, do I not wrong 
those whom I ought least to wrong? Do I 
not desert the principles that we are never 
intentionally to do wrong, and that injustice 
is always an evil and dishonor to him who 
acts unjustly? 

THOREAU. But the mass of men serve the 
state, not as men mainly, but as machines, 
with their bodies. In most cases there is no 
free exercise whatever of the judgment or of 
the moral sense; but they put themselves 
on a level with wood and earth and stones. 
Such command no more respect than men 
of straw or a lump of dirt. They have the 
same sort of worth only as horses or dogs. 

When power is in the hands of the people, 
a majority continues to rule not because 
they are most likely to be in the right, nor 
because this seems fairest to the minority, 
but because they are physically the strong- 
est. Can there not be a government in which 
majorities do not virtually decide right and 
wrong, but conscience? 

Socrates. Suppose I do play truant, and 
the laws and government come to interro- 
gate me. Tell us, Socrates,” they say, “what 
are you about? Are you not going by an 
act of yours to overturn us—the laws, and 
the whole State, so far as in you lies? Do 
you imagine that a State can subsist and 
not be overthrown, in which the decisions of 
law have no power, but are set aside and 
trampled upon by individuals?” 

THOREAU. In fact, I quietly declare war 
with the State, after my fashion, though I 
will still make what use and get what ad- 
vantage of her I can. 

The authority of government, even such as 
I am willing to submit to, is still an impure 
one: to be strictly just, it must have the 
sanction and consent of the governed. It can 
have no pure right over my person and 
property but what I concede it. I please my- 
self with imagining a State at last which 
would not think it inconsistent with its own 
repose if a few were to live aloof from it, 
not meddling with it, nor embraced by it. 

Socrates. “And was that our agreement 
with you?” the laws would answer, “or were 
you to abide by the sentence of the State? 
For, having brought you into the world, and 
nurtured and educated you, and given you 
and every other citizen a share in every good 
which we had to give, we further proclaim 
to any Athenian by the liberty which we 
allow him, that if he does not like us when 
he has become of age and has seen the ways 
of the city, and made our acquaintance, he 
may go where he pleases and take his goods 
with him. But he who has experience of the 
manner in which we order justice and ad- 
minister the State, and still remains, has 
entered into an implied contract that he 
will do as we command him. And he who dis- 
obeys us is, as we maintain, wrong, because 
he has made an agreement with us that he 
will duly obey our commands; and he neither 
obeys them nor convinces us that our com- 
mands are unjust; and we do not rudely 
impose them, but give him the alternative 
of obeying or convincing us;—that is what 
we offer, and he does neither.” 

THOREAU. But there are nine hundred and 
ninety-nine patrons of virtue to one virtuous 
man, All voting is a sort of gaming, like 
checkers or backgammon, with a slight moral 
tinge to it, a playing with right and wrong. 
A wise man will not leave the right to the 
mercy of chance, nor wish it to prevail 
through the power of the majority. There is 
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little virtue in the action of masses of men. 
Any man more right than his neighbors con- 
stitutes a majority of one already. Why is 
the government not more apt to anticipate 
and provide for reform? Why does it not 
cherish its wise minority? 

It is not a man’s duty as a matter of course 
to devote himself to the eradication of even 
the most enormous wrong; but it is his duty 
at least to wash his hands of it. 

Socrates, But I of all men have acknowl- 
edged the agreement, made at leisure, not 
in haste or under any compulsion or decep- 
tion, If I flee, the laws will say: “Consider, 
Socrates, that if you do escape you will be 
doing us an injury. You would be breaking 
the covenants and agreements which you 
have made with us, and wronging those 
whom you ought least of all to wrong, that 
is to say, yourself, your friends, your coun- 
try, and us, the laws, whom you would be 
doing your best to destroy.” 

THOREAU, Any man knows when he is jus- 
tified, and all the wits in the world cannot 
enlighten him on that point, The murderer 
always knows he is justly punished; but 
when a government takes the life of a man 
without the consent of his conscience, it is 
an audacious government, and is taking a 
step toward its own dissolution. 

Socrates, Who would care about a state 
which has no laws? 

The American community, permeated by 
Jefferson's ideals, can never stress enough 
the need to respect the autonomy of the 
iconoclast, nor do too much to protect free- 
dom of thought from repression at the will 
of the majority. The line between freedom 
and order is always the most difficult prob- 
lem for governments which believe in indi- 
vidual liberty. As Madison once said, “it is a 
melancholy reflection that liberty should be 
equally exposed to danger whether the gov- 
ernment have too much or too little power, 
and that the line which divides these ex- 
tremes should be so inaccurately defined by 
experience ... The abuses of liberty beget a 
sudden transition to an undue degree of 
power.” 

Giving full and sympathetic weight to 
Thoreau's plea for the autonomy of the in- 
dividual, no society of consent could live ac- 
cording to Thoreau's principle, and no other 
society would care enough about the rights 
of a non-conformist to consider it. 

Thoreau himself could never quite decide 
whether he was within the society or outside 
it. He wanted both the protection and benefit 
of life in society, and the privilege of being at 
war with it. Contemptuous of democracy, 
he had better things to do, he said, than 
persuade his stupid fellow-citizens that 
slavery, the Mexican War and the tax in 
support of the church were wrong. He there- 
fore claimed the right not to pay his taxes, 
and indeed to use force, like John Brown, 
to propagate his ideas. 

But the obligations of democratic citizen- 
ship cannot be so easily evaded. Pilate’s 
gesture, or John Brown’s, do not discharge 
the burden. Even the most patient and toler- 
ant of societies cannot ignore indefinitely 
wars against it waged by individuals or 
groups. What Croce called the religion of 
liberty is a demanding creed. When laws 
prevail which a citizen believes are unjust 
or immoral, he owes the community a duty 
to participate in the process of community 
decision, according to its rules of reasoned 
debate, and its reasoned procedures for 
reaching collective judgments. 

At the same time, society must always be 
on guard to make sure that its methods for 
organizing the participation of citizens in 
the stern and sinewy debates of democracy 
are really effective. Life in the vast America 
of today can no longer be conducted by the 
simple methods of a town meeting. Many 
feel helpless and excluded by the formidable 
machinery of modern life. One of the great 
areas for reform in modern society is to adapt 
our procedures to facilitate meaningful par- 
ticipation by people in the decisions which 
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affect their lives—not only in the realm of 
politics, but in other social institutions as 
well. 

But what if the dissenting citizen fails to 
persuade his fellow-citizens that the laws to 
which he objects are indeed unjust and 
immoral? Is he then entitled to live by his 
own view? If so, by what authority? 

Obviously, no democratic society, and no 
other society based on the idea of equality, 
can recognize such claims, even for an aristoc- 
racy of conscience. No matter how sincerely 
we honor learning and wisdom, and the di- 
versity of learned views, we have not yet made 
Philosophers Kings, nor are we likely to. 

But, we have been told lately, the principle 
of the Nuremberg Trials requires the citizen 
to disobey the commands of the state when 
his own conscience, and his own conscience 
alone, compels him to do so. 

Such a claim betrays little knowledge of 
the Nuremberg proceedings. 

They were directed to situations in which 
individuals accused of violating the laws of 
war claimed as a defense that they were 
carrying out the orders of a superior officer, 

In the first place, Nuremberg dealt with 
Germans under the orders of a state in 
which authority was utterly divorced from 
consent. Whatever obligation a German owed 
the Third Reich, it was hardly Plato’s proud 
duty of citizenship in ancient Athens. 

Secondly, with respect to the defense of 
superior orders, our own Code of Military 
Justice gives full protection to the individual 
soldier if his superior should order him to 
kill or torture prisoners, or otherwise violate 
the laws of war. 

Finally, the Nuremberg Trials examined 
the novel charge of waging aggressive war- 
fare, in violation of international law. This 
charge was confined to a few persons in 
positions of high responsibility in the Ger- 
man Government. It was not regarded as a 
charge universally available, nor yet as a 
universal solvent of individual responsi- 
bility. 

This is not the occasion to analyze the 
legality of our policy in Viet-Nam, but so far 
as the Nuremberg idea is concerned, there is 
no basis for an American to claim that his 
disagreement with our Viet-Nam policy 
justifies his refusal to fulfill one of his most 
fundamental obligations as a citizen, that of 
military service. As Justice Cardozo once 
said: 

“The conscientious objector, if his liberties 
were to be thus extended, might refuse to 
contribute taxes in furtherance of a war, 
whether for attack or for defense, or in fur- 
therance of any other end condemned by 
his conscience as irreligious or immoral. The 
right of private judgment has never yet been 
so exalted above the powers and the com- 
pulsion of the agencies of government. One 
who is a martyr to a principle—which may 
turn out in the end to be a delusion or an 
error—does not prove by his martyrdom that 
he has kept within the law.” 

We come back, then, to Thoreau’s asser- 
tion that when a citizen is convinced that a 
law is unjust, and he cannot persuade a 
majority to agree with him, he has the 
right—indeed the duty—to disobey the law, 
even if, as in John Brown’s case, he has to 
use force to do so. 

To acknowledge Thoreau’s proposition 
would make concord within society impos- 
sible. In times of stress, Thoreau’s quiet 
war could hardly remain a limited war, 
confined to a few eccentrics at the fringes 
of society. Different groups would join him 
in claiming the right to dissociate them- 
selves from society. Presumably they would 
be as convinced of their superior virtue as 
he was of his own. Competition in violence 
and in intimidation would become more 
open, and more intense. The taboos with 
which democracy has sought to control and 
redirect our aggressive impulses would 
weaken. Despite our profound and nearly 
universal instinct to avoid such a course, 
we could all too easily find ourselves far 
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beyond the accepted democratic limits of 
social conflict. As a people, we know the 
horror and cruelty of war among brothers, 
and we recoil from the idea. 

Those among us who have recently pursued 
experiments in disorder have discovered how 
easy it is to paralyze a society based on con- 
sent. Such societies are not police states. 
They are organized on the assumption that 
citizens normally obey the law. It has been 
an intoxicating discovery for young militants 
to realize that, for a moment, they can para- 
lyze cities and institutions, and provoke situ- 
ations of riot and siege. But they discover 
too that even the most tolerant and per- 
missive societies do not submit to their own 
destruction. Every government and every so- 
ciety has an inherent impulse to restore 
order, and to assure its own survival. 

American society does not accept the 
premise that it is rotten to the core, and has 
become incapable of solving its social prob- 
lems through the benign processes of reason, 
political action and democratic reform. In 
view of the progress on many fronts we have 
made in recent years, such an assertion is 
patently unjustified. 

A prolongation of the tactics of riot, how- 
ever, can have only tragic consequences, if 
fear comes to dominate the political atmos- 
phere, and policy turns to a reliance on re- 
pression rather than on social progress as 
the primary method of order. 

Jefferson spoke to this issue—a threat to 
society in his time as it is in ours—in these 
words: 

“The first principle of republicanism is 
that the ler majoris. partis is the fundamen- 
tal law of every society of equal rights; to 
consider the will of the society enounced by 
the majority of a single vote, as sacred as 
if unanimous, is the first of all lessons in im- 
portance, yet the last which is thoroughly 
learnt. This law once disregarded, no other 
remains, but that of force, which ends neces- 
sarily in military despotism.” 


“JUST WARS” AND CHRISTIAN CON- 
SCIENCE: A JOINT LUTHERAN 
STATEMENT 


Mr. HARTKE: Mr. President, I have 
received a carefully prepared statement 
adopted by the Task Force on Peace of 
the joint Lutheran Social Services, sup- 
ported by three Lutheran bodies. It de- 
serves consideration, not just by Luther- 
ans but by all who are concerned with the 
moral questions thrown at us by the war 
in Vietnam. 

We know that certain religious denom- 
inations have an historic position as 
“peace” churches, whose members may 
under the law state their religious 
scruples against military service and so 
receive the kind of treatment given to 
the religious conscientious objector. But 
in the case of our Vietnam venture, op- 
position is not confined to the traditional 
pacifist church groups. Presbyteries, con- 
ferences, synods, general conventions— 
all types of official religious bodies have 
stated their opposition to this particular 
war when in the past they have been 
found in support of American war efforts. 

This great flood of sentiment and ex- 
pression against the war in Vietnam 
comes about in part because of the ap- 
praisal made by leaders in those bodies 
which have held to the historic “just 
war” principle. To be blunt, many Catho- 
lic, Lutheran, and other groups have ap- 
plied to Vietnam the standards histori- 
cally used in measuring the justice of 
wars, only to conclude that this is in fact 
and unjust. war and therefore must be 
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opposed. Yet, since the law allows for 
exceptions only among members of the 
peace“ churches, the person who con- 
cludes that this is, in the light of the 
religious teachings of his faith, an un- 
just war—that person is not allowed to 
be classed as a conscientious religious 
objector. 

I happen to be a Lutheran, and the 
Lutheran churches have over the cen- 
turies followed Martin Luther’s thinking 
on the question of just and unjust wars. 
The Task Force on Peace and War of 
the Lutheran Social Services here in the 
Washington area has issued a thought- 
ful analysis of the war issue as seen in 
the context of our religious heritage. 
Their statement, entitled “Selective Ob- 
jection: A Lutheran Approach to the 
Problem of War,” traces the historic po- 
sition of the scripture and the early 
Christian church, and considers the 
views of Martin Luther. They conclude 
that it is incumbent upon all churches 
which hold to the “just war” concept to 
demand recognition of the “selective con- 
scientious objector“ the one who is not 
opposed to all wars unconditionally, but 
who finds this a morally insupportable 
war in which he must, out of religious 
conscience, withdraw his support. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this paper may appear in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

SELECTIVE OBJECTION: A LUTHERAN APPROACH 
TO THE PROBLEM OF WAR 
(Statement of the Task Force on Peace and 

War of the Lutheran Social Services of 

Washington, D.C., June 1968) 

From the time of Christ's ministry there 
has been a tension between the claims placed 
on the individual by the State and the claims 
of Christianity. This tension is succinctly 
represented by the Pharisees’ questioning of 
Jesus as recorded by Mark: 

“And they sent to him some of the Phari- 
sees and some of Herodians to entrap him in 
his talk. And they came and said to him, 
“Teacher, we know that you are true, and 
care for no man; for you.do not regard the 
position of men, but truly teach the way of 
God. Is it lawful to pay taxes to Caesar or 
not? Should we pay them, or should we not?’ 
But knowing their hypocrisy, he said to them, 
‘Why put me to the test? Bring me a coin, 
and let me look at it.’ And they brought one. 
And he said to them, ‘Whose likeness and 
inscription is this?’ Jesus said to them, 
‘Render to Caesar the things that are Cae- 
sar's, and to the God the things that are 
God's.“ And they were amazed at him.” (Mark 
13-17) 

This episode reveals Christ’s complex at- 
titude toward matters in which the claims 
of the state and the claims of conscience are 
involved. The essence of Jesus’ attitude is 
a position that recognizes the legitimate 
claims of the state but sets definite limits 
on it. 

It rejects the totalitarian state which limits 
the response of religious faith and con- 
science, The claim of faith and conscience 
must be given authority and priority. This is 
explicitly stated in Acts 5:27-29, when Peter 
and the apostles responded to charges 
brought against them by saying, We must 
obey God rather than men.” 

This declaration followed an encounter be- 
tween Peter and John and the “rulers and 
elders.” The Apostles had asserted that a 
right of conscience was the right to make it- 
self heard: 
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“So they called them and charged them not 
to speak or teach at all in the name of Jesus. 
But Peter and John answered them, Wheth- 
er it is right in the sight of God to listen 
to you rather than to God, you must judge; 
for we cannot but speak of what we have 
seen and heard.“ (Acts 4:18-20) 

The peril a Christian runs in disregarding 
conscience was vividly expressed in the 
Epistle to the Hebrews (10:26-27) : 

“For if we sin deliberately after receiving 
the knowledge of the truth there no longer 
remains a sacrifice for sin, but a fearful pros- 
spect of judgment and a fury of fire which 
will consume the adversants.“ 

Yet, in asserting his right to act upon a 
dissenting conscience against the commands 
of the state and the apparent conscience of 
the society in which he lives, the Christian 
must also ponder the words of St. Paul in his 
Epistle to the Romans (9: 1-3): 

“I am speaking the truth in Christ, I am 
not lying; my conscience bears me witness 
in the Holy Spirit, that I have great sorrow 
and increasing anguish in my heart. For I 
could wish that I myself were accursed and 
cut off from Christ for the sake of my breth- 
ren, my kinsmen by race.” 

With this caution in mind we have ex- 
amined the area of the State’s and society’s 
most distressing claim upon the individual 
Christian throughout the post-Constantine 
centuries: that he disregard the plain in- 
junctions of our Lord in the Sermon on the 
Mount, and throughout His ministry, and 
bear arms on behalf of that tribe or nation- 
state which has a claim to his secular al- 
legiance. 

Roland Bainton, in his book Christian At- 
titudes Toward War and Peace, identified the 
historic Christian responses to war: pacifism, 
the crusade and the just war. 

The first two of these approaches to war, 
however, haye usually been advocated by 
only a small number of Christians since the 
farcical disaster of the Medieval Crusades. 
The mainstream of the Christian tradition 
has been based on the theological concept 
of the just war. 

The idea of the just war is one that Lu- 
therans have subscribed to theoretically 
since Article XVI of the Augsburg Confession 
was penned in 1530. It states in part: 

“It is taught among us that all govern- 
ment. . . is instituted and ordained by God 
for the sake of good order, and that Chris- 
tians may without sin occupy civil offices .. . 
engage in just wars, serve as soldiers... 
etc. . . . Accordingly Christians are obliged 
to be subject to civil authority and obey its 
commands and laws in all that can be done 
without sin. But when commands of the civil 
authority cannot be obeyed without sin, we 
may obey God rather than men.” (Acts 5:29) 

This, let it be noted, was not put forward 
as a uniquely “Lutheran” position, but as an 
Evangelical formulation of a common doc- 
trine of Catholic Christendom, agreed to by 
all but invoked by few. 

Martin Luther’s position was outlined in 
his own writings when he tried to define 
“Just wars.” While he accepted as heartily 
as did St. Paul the claims of the state, Luther 
saw a qualitative difference between the wag- 
ing of war, and the demand that Christian 
men support their rulers in other, less vio- 
lent assertions of secular authority. 

In his discourse on Temporal Authority: 
To What Extent It Should Be Obeyed (1523), 
addressed to a Duke of Saxony, Luther re- 
called St. Peter's answers in the Book of 
Acts. He cautioned his prince against follow- 
ing “the advice of those counselors and fire- 
eaters who would stir and incite him to start 
a war.” Wars should be avoided if at all pos- 
sible, Luther said, and a ruler “must not con- 
sider your personal interests and how you 
may remain lord, but those of your subjects 
to whom you owe help and protection.” Even 
a just war undertaken in defense should be 
pursued prudently. “If you cannot prevent 
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some from becoming widows and orphans as 
a consequence, you must at least see that not 
everything goes to ruin until there is nothing 
left except widows and orphans.” While a 
just war may be pursued vigorously, “one 
must beware of sin and not violate wives 
and virgins.” 

Then Luther asked: “What if a prince is 
in the wrong? Are his people bound to fol- 
low him then too? Answer: No, for it is 
no one’s duty to do wrong; we must obey 
God (who desires the right) rather than 
men (Acts 5:29). What if the subjects do 
not know whether their prince is in the 
right or not? Answer: So long as they do not 
know, and cannot with all possible diligence 
find out, they may obey him without peril 
to their souls.” 

Three years later, in 1526, in another 
pamphlet, Luther answered es“ to the 
question Whether Soldiers Too, Can Be 
Saved. He returned to the issues posed in 
the earlier dissertations. This time he sug- 
gested that a Christian uncertain about the 
justice of His state's war “ought not to 
weaken certain obedience for the sake of 
uncertain justice.“ But he underlined his 
support for the man who firmly believes his 
“lord” to be “wrong in going to war... If 
you know for sure that he is wrong then 
you should fear God rather than men... 
for you cannot have a good conscience be- 
fore God. . If they put you to shame or 
call you disloyal, it is better for God to call 
you loyal and honorable than for the world 
to call you loyal and honorable.” 

In this pamphlet Luther outlined criteria 
whereby a Christian must judge just or 
unjust any war in which his state is en- 
gaged or is proposing to engage. 

“At the very outset,” he wrote, “I want 
to say that whoever starts a war is in the 
wrong. . worldly government has not been 
instituted by God to break the peace and 
start war, but to maintain peace and to 
avoid war...” 

“Beware, therefore; God does not lie! Take 
my advice. Make the broadest possible dis- 
tinction between what you want to do and 
what you ought to do, between desire and 
necessity, between lust for war and willing- 
ness to fight .. walt until the situation 
compels you to fight when you have no de- 
sire to do so 

“No war is just even if it is a war between 
equals, unless one has such a good reason for 
fighting and such a conscience that he can 
say, ‘My neighbor forces me to fight though 
I would rather avoid it.’ . . . Stay out of war 
unless you have to defend and protect your. 
selves and your office compels you to fight. 
Then let war come. Be men, and test your 
armor. 

“Even though you are absolutely certain 
that you are not starting a war but are be- 
ing forced into one, you should still fear God 
and remember him. You should not march 
out to war saying ‘Ah, now I have been forced 
to fight and have good cause for going to 
war.’ You ought not to think that that justi- 
fies anything you do and plunge headlong 
into battle. 

“Our conclusion on this point, then, is 
that war against equals should be waged only 
when it is forced upon us and then it should 
be fought in the fear of God. Such a war is 
forced upon us when an enemy or neighbor 
attacks and starts the war, and refuses to co- 
operate in settling the matter according to 
law or through arbitration and common 
agreement, or where one overlooks and puts 
up with the enemy’s evil works and tricks, 
but he still insists on having his own way. 
Iam assuming throughout that I am preach- 
ing to those who want to do what is right 
in God's sight. Those who will neither offer 
nor consent to do what is right do not con- 
cern me.” 

Luther warned against engaging in wars in 
which a state is unable or unwilling to com- 
mit the resources necessary to victory, and 
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of harming the enemy more grievously than 
is essential to bringing him to a settlement. 
In On Temporal Authority he insisted: “And 
when victory has been achieved, one should 
offer mercy and peace to those who surrender 
and humble themselves.” 

Only when the threat of Turkish-Moslem 
aggression against the Holy Roman Empire 
was manifest was Luther persuaded to write 
a pamphlet supporting war. He maintained 
even then that it was essential that war be 
constitutionally decreed if Christians were 
to be asked to participate in it, and chided 
the authorities and scholars of his day for 
their lack of knowledge of the enemy and of 
the religion and the secular ideology which 
motivated him. 

We have summarized Luther’s restate- 
ment of St. Augustine’s concept of just and 
unjust wars extensively not because we con- 
sider every point in it sufficient to or ap- 
plicable to the present in the precise terms 
of his formulation. We do, none the less, be- 
lieve that his is a compelling presentation 
of most of the issues which all Christians 
are obliged to confront today. (The only 
other major concern which we cannot leave 
unmentioned in 1968 is whether or not a 
just war is possible between major powers 
in an age of nuclear weapons technology.) 

Luther asserted five things: 

(1) The individual Christian must him- 
self “with all possible diligence” endeavor 
to “find out“ whether or not a war in which 
he is asked to serve is a “just war” in which 
“commands of the civil authority may be 
obeyed without sin” as the Augsburg Con- 
fession puts it. 

(2) Apostolic tradition and the words of 
Christ himself enjoin the Christian to obey 
God rather than man, if God through an 
individual’s conscience tells him that a war 
to which the civil authority summons him 
is an unjust war. 

(3) A war in defense of a nation’s people 
and its identity may be a just war, but the 
burden of proof is upon the secular author- 
ity to demonstrate that any other war is one 
in which a Christian may either lead or 
serve. 

(4) There is clearly a right to what has 
been called “selective conscientious objec- 
tion” and, if we take Luther’s Christianity 
seriously, an obligation upon the Christian 
convinced of the injustice of a war to refuse 
to participate in it. 

(5) Luther reasserted the Church’s right 
to make judgments based on the teachings 
of Jesus Christ and to assert them against 
the claims of temporal governors to unquali- 
fied obedience. It follows that the churches 
of Christ, and most particularly churches 
calling themselves Lutheran, are obliged to 
respect, minister to, and support before the 
civil authorities those Christians who refuse 
to serve in what to them is an unjust war, as 
they are to respect and minister to men who 
in good conscience accept military service in 
a war they believe to be just. It is, therefore, 
urgently incumbent upon national Lutheran 
bodies, and all Christian churches which ad- 
here to the “just war” concept, to demand of 
the temporal authorities the same recogni- 
tion of the rights of the “selective conscien- 
cious objector” that they accord to adherents 
of the Christian pacifist tradition. (No one 
with any appreciation of the quietism which 
has characterized Lutheran life since the 
17th Century will make the mistake of think- 
ing the lot of a Lutheran boy asserting this 
right will be any less arduous than that indi- 
cated by St. Paul in Romans 9.) 

We do not assume that all Christians, or 
all Lutherans, will agree on the application 
of Luther’s or any set of just war criteria to 
every war or threat of war which confront 
them today or in the future. We who submit 
this paper are not in agreement with each 
other on all international issues which in- 
volve war or its possibility. 

We do assume, however, that our Church 
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and other Christian Churches are as con- 
scious as we that the word is God, that Christ 
teachings incarnate values which must be 
upheld against those claims of temporal, 
power-rationalizing authorities which clearly 
run counter to our beliefs. This is what Jesus 
taught, and what the Apostles maintained 
with their lives. Martin Luther reasserted it 
against a tradition, or rather a long abdica- 
tion of tradition, in his day. Like him we 
hark back to the plain meaning of the basic, 
immutable claims of the Gospel of Jesus, the 
Church's mission to proclaim that Gospel 
and its obligation to feed those who try to 
live by it. Like him we call upon the Church 
to be the Church militant, to stop subordi- 
nating itself to the state—exalting the here- 
sies of accommodationist Churches. We be- 
lieve that when the Church does so its right 
to speak to men and states will be joyfully 
acknowledged by millions who have ridi- 
culed its credibility, or disputed the propriety 
of its speaking to the world. 


APRIL 6—DAY OF DISASTER, 
RICHMOND, IND. 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr, President, in the 
early afternoon of April 6, 1968, a mas- 
sive explosion leveled more than an en- 
tire city block of downtown Richmond, 
Ind. To date, 41 persons are dead, many 
horribly burned beyond recognition; the 
injury list is well over 100. An 
airplane pilot flying 1,000 feet over the 
blast site reported that his plane was 
struck by debris. One person calmly 
walking the downtown streets of Rich- 
mond was blown onto the roof of a near- 
by building by the gigantic force of the 
explosion. 

Although Richmond is only now slowly 
recovering from its disaster, the expo- 
sion has received scant attention in 
Congress or in other parts of the coun- 
try. But today I ask the Senate to think 
about the implications of what happened 
in Richmond on April 6, because avail- 
able evidence points to gas as the initial 
cause of the explosion, not gunpowder, 
as was first reported. 

On April 3, 3 days before the blast, 
Heath Survey Consultants of Wellesley 
Hills, Mass., found 55 leaks in the gas- 
lines of the Richmond Gas Co. Gas odors 
or leaks in and around the Marting Arms 
Store in Richmond, where the explo- 
sion originated, were reported to the gas 
company weeks before the blast. Across 
the street from the Marting Arms, the 
gas company had even replaced a gas 
meter as a result of complaints about 
the smell of gas. 

The initial blast produced an eruption 
of the sidewalk in front of the Marting 
Arms, just where the gas service line en- 
tered the building. This service line was 
removed by the gas company after the 
explosion. Part of it is reported to have 
been corroded and perforated. The com- 
pany sent the pipe section to the Uni- 
versity of Illinois for tests; but almost 3 
months after the explosion, company offi- 
cials have refused to submit the pipe or 
results of the tests to city or State offi- 
cials investigating the cause of the dis- 
aster. 

The gas mains that run along the main 
street of Richmond, where the blast took 
place, were installed around the turn of 
the century, although neither the gas 
company nor the city of Richmond is 
sure just exactly how old the pipes are. 
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In December 1959 two failures of an iron 
gas main occurred in the downtown area 
because of corrosion. A third failure due 
to corrosion was found after the April 6 
blast. In short, the age of the pipes, the 
record of past failures, and the existence 
of 55 leaks only 3 days prior to the ex- 
plosion cast serious doubts on the safety 
of the city’s gas pipeline. One has to ask, 
How many other cities and towns in our 
country are in similar circumstances with 
respect to leaks, rust, and old pipes? 

These douLts have been reinforced by 
discoveries of additional gas leaks in the 
first few weeks following the blast. 
Joseph Kuchta, an expert from the U.S. 
Bureau of Mines, reported to the city 
that he found “sufficient evidence to indi- 
cate that the gas leakage problem was 
serious and a potential hazard of another 
gas explosion would exist until the leaks 
were eliminated.” The Richmond 
Graphic, on June 20, asked a question 
that has been troubling thousands of 
Richmond citizens, who even today are 
afraid to go downtown for fear of an- 
other explosion. The Graphic asks: 

What in the world is going on underneath 
our city streets? Every time a motorist turns 
a corner, he comes on another pipeline crew 
digging a hole. City Attorney, Andrew Cecere 
says bluntly that the City’s gas system is not 
under proper control. 


A board of inquiry, after studying the 
April 6 blast, has reported that two ex- 
plosions were involved, and that the sec- 
ond one was produced by gunpowder 
stored in the basement of the Marting 
Arms Store. But the board was unable 
to state unequivocally the cause of the 
first explosion, although its report 
strongly hints at gas. A major reason for 
the board’s failure to pinpoint the cause 
of the first blast was the lack of co- 
operation from gas company officials 
who did not make available pipe sec- 
tions which were sent to the University 
of Illinois for inspection and test. 

People in Richmond are very disturbed 
by the absence of definitive answers to 
the questions of what caused 41 lives to 
be violently killed on April 6, and why 
there are continuing leaks in their gas 
pipelines. But unfortunately no regula- 
tory structure now exists to provide the 
answers efficiently. The Federal Power 
Commission has no jurisdiction to in- 
vestigate such accidents or determine 
their causes. 

A strong Federal regulatory system for 
gas pipelines might well have saved the 
lives of those 41 people who were in- 
cinerated in Richmond on April 6. Per- 
haps more important, a strong Federal 
regulatory system could guarantee the 
safety of pipes that will lie under the 
new streets and buildings of a recon- 
structed downtown Richmond. Surely the 
people of Richmond are entitled to the 
assurance that their city will never have 
to tolerate or experience another explo- 
sion as this past April. A strong Federal 
pipeline safety law will go a long way 
toward providing that assurance, a law 
with adequate authority, adequate funds 
and meaningful sanctions for violations. 

Unfortunately, we can never restore 
the lives of those 41 innocent victims 
of the Richmond disaster, nor can we re- 
store the arms and legs which were so 
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violently shattered. But we can and 
must use every conceivable means avail- 
able to Congress to avert another Rich- 
mond disaster. 


CONCLUSION OF MORNING 
BUSINESS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, is there further morning business? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? If not, morn- 
ing business is concluded. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION AMEND- 
MENTS OF 1968 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of 
the unfinished business, H.R. 18366. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The ASSISTANT LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A 
bill (H.R. 18366) to amend the Vocational 
Education Act of 1963, and for other pur- 


poses. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from West Virginia? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
resumed the consideration of the bill. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum 
and ask unanimous consent that the time 
not be charged against either side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from West Virginia? The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. The clerk will 
call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BAYH 
in the chair). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, in 
view of the fact that we are operating 
on limited time, I ask unanimous consent 
that the time used on the call of the roll 
be taken out of the time on the bill, be- 
cause we are up against a 4 o’clock dead- 
line. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr. JAVITS. Is the pending amend- 
ment the amendment of the Senator 
from Colorado? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is correct. 

Mr. JAVITS, And on that amendment, 
a half hour is controlled by the Senator 
from Colorado and a half hour by the 
Senator from Oregon? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is correct. The discussion will be on 
amendment No. 886. 

The Senator from Colorado is rec- 
ognized. 

Mr DOMINICK. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk a modification of the pend- 
ing amendment, No. 886. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will read the amendment as modified. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to read the amendment as modi- 
fied. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further reading 
of the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered; and, without 
objection, the amendment and modifica- 
tions will be printed in the RECORD. 

The amendment and modifications are 
as follows: 

AMENDMENT TO ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY 
EDUCATION ACT OF 1965 RELATING TO PRE- 
SCHOOL ASSISTANT PROGRAMS 
Sec. 208. (a) The Elementary and Second- 

ary Education Act of 1965 is amended by 

redesignating title VIII as title IX, by re- 
designating sections 801 through 807 and 

references thereto as section 901 through 907, 

respectively, and by adding after title VII 

the following new title: 

“TITLE VIII—PRESCHOOL PROGRAMS FOR 
CHILDREN OF LOW-INCOME FAMILIES 


“ALLOTMENT TO STATES 


“Sec. 801. From the sums appropriated to 
make basic grants under this title for any 
fiscal year, the Commissioner shall allot not 
more than 2 per centum among Puerto Rico, 
Guam, American Samoa, the Trust Territory 
of the Pacific Islands, and the Virgin Islands, 
according to their respective needs. He shall 
also reserve not more than 10 per centum 
of those sums for allotment in accordance 
with such criteria and procedures as he may 
prescribe. The remainder shall be allotted 
among the States, in accordance with the 
latest available data, so that equal propor- 
tions are distributed on the basis of (1) the 
relative number of public assistance re- 
cipients in each State as compared to all 
States, (2) the average number of unem- 
ployed persons in each State as compared to 
all States, and (3) the relative number of 
related children living with families with in- 
comes of less than $1,000 in each State as 
compared to all States. For purposes of the 
preceding sentence, the term ‘State’ does not 
include Puerto Rico, Guam, American 
Samoa, the Virgin Islands, and the Trust 
Territory of the Pacific Islands, That part of 
any State allotment which the Commission- 
er determines will not be needed may be re- 
allotted, on such dates during the fiscal year 
as the Commissioner may fix, to other States, 
in proportion to their original allotments, 
but with appropriate adjustments to assure 
that any amount so made available to any 
State in excess of its needs is similarly real- 
lotted among the other States. 


“STATE PLANS 


“Sec. 802, (a) Any State which desires 
to receive grants under this title shall sub- 
mit to the Commissioner, through its State 
educational agency, a State plan, in such 
detail as the Commissioner deems necessary, 
which— 

“(1) provides that the State educational 
agency will be the sole State agency for the 
administration of the State plan; 

“(2) sets forth a program under which 
funds paid to the State from its allotment 
under section 801 will be used solely to make 
grants to community action boards (estab- 
lished pursuant to the Economic Opportu- 
nity Act of 1964), or in any community where 
there is no qualified community action 
board, to local educational agencies to assist 


them in on preschool programs 
which, under subsection (b), are eligible for 
assistance under this title; 


“(3) provides that effective procedures 
will be adopted for acquiring and disseminat- 
ing to teachers and administrators signi- 
ficant information derived from educational 
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research, demonstration, and similar proj- 
ects, and for adopting, where appropriate, 
promising educational practices developed 
through such projects; 

“(4) provides for such fiscal control and 
fund accounting procedures as may be neces- 
sary to assure proper disbursement of, and 
accounting for, Federal funds paid to the 
State (including any funds paid by the State 
to any other agency) under this title; 

“(5) provides for making such reports, in 
such form and containing such information, 
as the Commissioner may find necessary to 
assure the correctness and verification of 
such reports; 

“(6) provides a balanced program to meet 
the educational, nutritional, health, clothing, 
and other unique needs of children from im- 
poverished backgrounds in order for them to 
function at optimum levels in relationship 
to other children; and 

“(7) provides a standard of poverty for in- 
dividuals and families in the State that takes 
into account the number of children, depend- 
ents, and other special circumstances sub- 
stantially affecting the ability of individuals 
and families to be self-sustaining. 

“(b) A preschool program shall eligible 
for assistance under this title if (1) it is 
designed to prepare educationally deprived 
children, aged three through seven, in areas 
having high concentrations of children from 
low-income families to successfully under- 
take the regular elementary school program, 
(2) it is carried on by, or under contracts or 
arrangements with, a community action 
board, or, if carried on in an area in which 
there is no community action board, is carried 
on by a local educational agency, and (8) it 
is limited to participation by children from 
families meeting the poverty standards estab- 
lished under section 802(a) (7). 

“(c) The Commissioner shall approve any 
State plan and any modification 
which meets the requirements of subsec- 
tion (a). 

“PAYMENTS TO STATES 

“Sec, 803. (a) From the amounts allotted 
to each State under section 801, the Commis- 
sioner shall pay to each State an amount 
equal to the Federal share of the expendi- 
tures made such State, in carrying out its 
State plan. Such payments may be made in 
installments, and in advance or by way of 
reimbursement, with necessary adjustments 
on account of overpayments and underpay- 
ments. 

“(b) For purposes of subsection (a), the 
Federal share for each State shall be 90 per 
centum for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1970. 

“ADMINISTRATION OF STATE PLANS 


“Src. 804. (a) The Commissioner shall not 
finally disapprove any State plan submitted 
under this title, or any modification thereof, 
without first affording the State educational 
agency administering the plan reasonable 
notice and opportunity for a hearing. 

“(b) Whenever the Commissioner, after 
reasonable notice and opportunity for hear- 
ing to such agency, finds— 

“(1) that the State plan has been so 
changed that it no longer complies with the 
provisions of section 802(a), or 

“(2) that in the administration of the 
plan there is a failure to comply substan- 
tially with any such provision, 
the Commissioner shall notify such State 
agency that the State will not be regarded as 
eligible to participate in the program under 
this title until he is satisfied that there is 
no longer any such failure to comply. 

“(c) In the event a State shall, within a 
reasonable time fail to submit a State plan, 
or shall fail to submit an acceptable State 
plan under circumstances that the Commis- 
sioner believes indicate a desire on the part 
of State officials to prevent operation of any 
acceptable program under this title within 
the State, the Commissioner is authorized to 
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contract directly with qualified community 
action boards, or in any community where 
there is no qualified community action 
boards, directly with educational agencies 
to implement programs under this title 
within such State. 


“JUDICIAL REVIEW 


“Sec. 805. (a) If any State is dissatisfied 
with the Commissioner's final action with 
respect to the approval of its State plan sub- 
mitted under section 802(a) or with his final 
action under section 804(b), such State may 
within sixty days after notice of such action, 
file with the United States court of appeals 
for the circuit in which such State is lo- 
cated a petition for review of that action. A 
copy of the petition shall be forthwith trans- 
mitted by the clerk of the court to the Com- 
missioner. The Commissioner thereupon shall 
file in the court the record of the proceed- 
ings on which he based his action, as pro- 
vided in section 2112 of title 28, United States 
Code. 

“(b) The findings of fact by the Commis- 
sioner, if supported by substantial evidence 
shall be conclusive; but the court, for good 
cause shown may remand the case to the 
Commissioner to take further evidence, and 
the Commissioner may thereupon make new 
or modified findings of fact and may modify 
his previous action, and shall certify to the 
court the record of further proceedings, Such 
new or modified findings of fact shall likewise 
be conclusive if supported by substantial 
evidence. 

„e) The court shall have jurisdiction to 
affirm the action of the Commissioner or to 
set it aside, in whole or in part. The judg- 
ment of the court shall be subject to review 
by the Supreme Court of the United States 
upon certiorari or certification as provided 
in section 1254 of title 28, United States 
Code. 


“AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 


“Sec. 806. (a) The Commissioner shall 
carry out the programs provided for in this 
title during the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1970. There is authorized to be appropriated 
$375,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1970, to make grants to States for pre- 
school programs under this title.” 

(b) (1) Section 222(a) of the Economic 
Opportunity Act of 1964 is amended by strik- 
ing out paragraph (1) and by redesignat- 
ing paragraphs (2), (3), (4), (5), (6), and 
(7), as redesignated by section 203(b) of this 
Act, and references thereto, as paragraphs 
(1) through (6), respectively. 

(2) The amendments made by subsection 
(b) shall apply with respect to fiscal years 
ending after June 30, 1969, which provide 
asistance for a Headstart program. After 
June 30, 1969, the Director of the Office of 
Economic Opportunity may not enter into 
any contract or make any grant to carry out 
a program similar to any program carried 
out under title VIII of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act of 1965. 

(c)(1) Section 901 (as redesignated by 
subsection (a) of this section) of the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education Act of 
1965 is amended by striking out “and VII” 
in the matter preceding clause (a) and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “VII and VIII”. 

(2) Such section 901 is further amended 
by striking out “and VII” in clause (j) there- 
of and inserting in lieu thereof “VIT and 
On page 2, line 5, strike out “Commis- 
sioner” and insert in lieu thereof “Secre- 

On page 2, line 23, strike out “Commis- 
sioner" and insert in lieu thereof “Secre- 


On page 2, line 25, strike out Commis 
sioner” and insert in lieu thereof “Secre- 

On page 3, line 7, strike out “Commis- 
sioner” and insert in lieu thereof “Secre- 
tary.” 


July 17, 1968 


On page 3, line 9, strike out “Commis- 
sioner” and insert in lieu thereof “Secre- 

On page 3, beginning with line 13, strike 
out through line 21 and insert in lieu thereof 
the following: 

%) sets forth a program under which 
funds paid to the State from its allotment 
under section 801 will be used to make 
grants to community action agencies (es- 
tablished pursuant to the Economic Oppor- 
tunity Act of 1964), and public agencies or 
private nonprofit agencies or organizations, 
including local educational agencies, to as- 
sist them in carrying on pre-school pro- 
grams, which, under subsection (b), are 
eligible for assistance under this title;”, 

On page 4, line 7, insert a comma and “if 
any,” after the word “State”. 

On page 4, line 9 and 10, strike out “Com- 
missioner” and insert “Secretary”. 

On page 4, line 16, strike out and. 

On page 4, line 21, strike out the period 
and insert a semicolon and the word “and”. 

On page 4, between lines 21 and 22, insert 
the following new clause: 

“*(8) sets forth policies and procedures 
which give satisfactory assurance that Fed- 
eral funds made avalable under this title for 
any fiscal year will not be commingled with 
State funds.” 

On page 4, line 24, strike out “, aged three 
through seven,“ 

On page 4, line 25, strike out “concentra- 
tions” and insert “proportion”. 

On page 5, line 3, beginning with “a 
community action board” strike out down 
through “agency” in line 5 and insert in 
lieu thereof the following: “a community 
action agency or a public agency or private 
nonprofit agency or organization, including 
a local educational agency”. 

On page 5, line 8, strike out Commis- 
sioner” and insert in lieu thereof Secre- 
tary”. 

On page 5, line 13, strike out “Commission- 
er“ and insert in lieu thereof Secretary“. 

On page 5, line 18, after the period insert 
the following new sentence: “Non-Federal 
contributions may be made by the State or, 
at the discretion of the State, by the commu- 
nity action agency, and public agency or 
private nonprofit agency or organization, 
and may be in cash or in kind, fairly 
evaluated, including but not limited to plant, 
equipment, or services.” 

On page 5, line 23, strike out “Commis-. 
sioner” and insert in lieu thereof “Secretary”. 

On page 6, line 4, strike out “Commis- 
sioner” and insert in lieu thereof “Secretary”. 

On page 6, line 12, strike out “Commis- 
sioner” and insert in lieu thereof “Secre- 
tary”. 

On page 6, lines 18 and 19, strike out 
“Commissioner” and insert in lieu thereof 
“Secretary”. 

On page 6, line 21, strike out Commis- 
sioner”. and insert in lieu thereof “Secre- 
On page 6, strike out lines 23 and 24 
and insert in lieu thereof “agencies, and 
public agencies or private nonprofit agencies 
or organizations, including local educational 
agencies,“ 

On page 7, line 3, strike out Commis- 
sioner’s” and insert in lieu thereof Secre- 
tary's“. 

On page 7, line 10, strike out “Commis- 
sioner” both times it appears in such line 
and insert “Secretary”. 

On page 7, line 14, strike out Commis- 
sioner” and insert in lieu thereof “Secre- 
tary”. 

On page 7, line 17, 
sioner” both times it 
and insert “Secretary”. 

On page 7, line 24, 


strike out “Commis- 
appears in such line 


strike out “Commis- 


sioner” and insert in Meu thereof “Secre- 
tary”. 


July 17, 1968 


On page 8, line 5, strike out “Commis- 
sioner” and insert in lieu thereof Secre- 

On page 8, line 14, strike out “203 (b)” 
and insert “208 (a)“. 


Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, I 
should say, for the benefit of the Senators 
on the floor, the modification of this 
amendment has been offered in order to 
avoid objections some people and groups 
had to the amendment in the form it was 
presented last year, and as it was pre- 
sented by myself and the Senator from 
California on Monday of this week. 

I believe that the modified amendment 
now before the Senate takes care of most 
of the objections, except for the very 
fundamental one which I know will be 
expressed by the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania, which is that he simply does 
not want Headstart to be transferred. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Did the 
Senator from Colorado request that the 
amendments be considered en bloc? 

Mr. DOMINICE. Mr. President, I shall 
get to that in just a moment. 

At this point I ask to modify the 
amendment so that all references to the 
striking of the word “Commissioner” and 
inserting “Secretary” may be eliminated 
from the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator has the right, under the rules, to 
modify his amendment in any way he 
sees fit. 

The amendment is so modified. 

Mr. DOMINICK. I thank the Chair. 

The modifications are as follows: 

On page 3, beginning wih line 13, strike 
out through line 21 and insert in lieu thereof 
the following: 

“*(2) sets forth a program under which 
funds paid to the State from its allotment 
under section 801 will be used to make grants 
to community action agencies (established 
pursuant to the Economic Opportunity Act 
of 1964), and public agencies or private non- 
profit agencies or organizations, including 
local educational agencies to assist them in 

g on preschool programs, which, un- 
der subsection (b), are eligible for assistance 
under this title:“. 

On page 4, line 7, insert a comma and “if 
any,” after the word “State”, 

On page 4, line 16, strike out “and”, 

On page 4, line 21, strike out the period 
and insert a semicolon and the word “and”. 

On page 4, between lines 21 and 22, insert 
the following new clause: 

(8) sets forth policies and procedures 
which give satisfactory assurance that Fed- 
eral funds made available under this title 
for any fiscal year will not be commingled 
with State funds.” 

On page 4, line 24, strike out “, aged three 
through seven,”. 

On page 4, line 25, strike out “concentra- 
tions" and insert “proportions”. 

On page 5, line 3, beginning with “a com- 
munity action board” strike out down 
through “agency” in line 5 and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: “a community action 
agency or a public agency or private non- 
profit agency or organization, including a 
local educational agency”. 

On page 5, line 18, after the period insert 
the following new sentence: Non-Federal 
contributions may be made by the State or, 
at the discretion of the State, by the com- 
munity action agency, and public agency or 
private nonprofit agency or organization, and 
may be in cash or in kind, fairly evaluated, 
including but not limited to plant, equip- 
ment, or services.” 

On page 6, strike out lines 23 and 24 and 
insert in lieu thereof “agencies, and public 
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agencies or private nonprofit agencies or 
organizations, including local educational 
agencies,“ 
On page 8, line 14, strike out 203 (b)“ and 
insert “208(a)”. 
AMENDMENT TO ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY 
EDUCATION ACT OF 1965 RELATING TO PRE- 
SCHOOL ASSISTANCE PROGRAMS 


Sec. 208. (a) The Elementary and Second- 
ary Education Act of 1965 is amended by re- 
designating title VIII as title IX, by redesig- 
nating sections 801 through 807 and refer- 
ences thereto as sections 901 through 907, 
respectively, and by adding after title VII 
the following new title: 


“TITLE VII — PRESCHOOL PROGRAMS 
FOR CHILDREN OF LOW-INCOME FAMI- 
LIES 

“ALLOTMENT TO STATES 


“Sec, 801. From the sums appropriated to 
make basic grants under this title for any 
fiscal year, the Commissioner shall allot not 
more than 2 per centum among Puerto Rico, 
Guam, American Samoa, the Trust Territory 
of the Pacific Islands, and the Virgin Islands, 
according to their respective needs. He shall 
also reserve not more than 10 per centum of 
those sums for allotment in accordance with 
such criteria and procedures as he may pre- 
scribe. The remainder shall be allotted among 
the States, in accordance with the latest 
available data, so that equal proportions are 
distributed on the basis of (1) the relative 
number of public assistance recipients in 
each State as compared to all States, (2) the 
av number of unemployed persons in 
each State as compared to all States, and (3) 
the relative number of related children living 
with families with incomes of less than 
$1,000 in each State as compared to all States. 
For purposes of the preceding sentence, the 
term ‘State’ does not include Puerto Rico, 
Guam, American Samoa, the Virgin Islands, 
and the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands. 
That part of any State allotment which the 
Commissioner determines will not be needed 
may be reallotted, on such dates during the 
fiscal year as the Commissioner may fix, to 
other States, in proportion to their original 
allotments, but with appropriate adjust- 
ments to assure that any amount so made 
available to any State in excess of its needs 
is similarly reallotted among the other States. 


“STATES PLANS 


“Sec. 802. (a) Any State which desires to 
receive grants under this title shall submit 
to the Commissioner, through its State edu- 
cational agency, a State plan, in such detail 
as the Commissioner deems necessary, 
which— 

“(1) provides that the State educational 
agency will be the sole State agency for the 
administration of the State plan; 

“(2) sets forth a program under which 
funds paid to the State from its allotment 
under section 801 will be used solely to 
make grants to community action boards 
(established pursuant to the Economic Op- 
portunity Act of 1964), or in any community 
where there is no qualified community action 
board, to local educational agencies to assist 
them in carrying on preschool programs 
which, under subsection (b), are eligible for 
assistance under this title; 

“(3) provides that effective procedures will 
be adopted for acquiring and disseminating 
to teachers and administrators significant 
information derived from educational re- 
search, demonstration, and similar projects, 
and for adopting, where appropriate, promis- 
ing educational practices developed through 
Such projects; 

“(4) provides for such fiscal control and 
fund accounting procedures as may be nec- 
essary to assure proper disbursement of, and 
accounting for, Federal funds paid to the 
State (including any funds paid by the State 
to any other agency) under this title; 


“(5) provides for making such reports, 
in such form and containing such informa- 
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tion, as the Commissioner may find neces- 
sary to assure the correctness and verifica- 
tion of such reports; 

(6) provides a balanced program to meet 
the educational, nutritional, health, cloth- 
ing, and other unique needs of children from 
impoverished backgrounds in order for them 
to function at optimum levels in relation- 
ship to other children; and 

“(7) provides a standard of poverty for in- 
dividuals and families in the State that takes 
into account the number of children, de- 
pendents, and other special circumstances 
substantially affecting the ability of indi- 
viduals and families to be self-sustaining. 

„b) A preschool program shall be eligible 
for assistance under this title if (1) it is 
designed to prepare educationally deprived 
children, aged three through seven, in areas 
having high concentrations of children from 
low-income families to successfully under- 
take the regular elementary school program, 
(2) it is carried on by, or under contracts 
or arrangements with, a community action 
board, or, if carried on in an area in which 
there is no community action board, is car- 
ried on by a local educational agency, and 
(3) it is limited to participation by children 
from families meeting the poverty standards 
established under section 802(a) (7). 

“(c) The Commissioner shall approve any 
State plan and any modification thereof 
which meets the requirements of subsec- 
tion (a). 

“PAYMENTS TO STATES 

“Sec. 803. (a) From the amounts allotted 
to each State under section 801, the Com- 
missioner shall pay to each State an amount 
equal to the Federal share of the expendi- 
tures made such State in carrying out its 
State plan. Such payments may be made in 
installments, and in advance or by way of 
reimbursement, with necessary adjustments 
on account of overpayments and underpay- 
ments. 

“(b) For purposes of subsection (a), the 
Federal share for each State shall be 90 per 
ha for the fiscal year ending June 30, 

“ADMINISTRATION OF STATE PLANS 


“Src. 804 (a) The Commissioner shall not 
finally disapprove any State plan submitted 
under this title, or any modification thereof, 
without first affording the State educational 
agency administering the plan reasonable 
notice and opportunity for a hearing. 

“(b) Whenever the Commissioner, after 
reasonable notice and opportunity for hear- 
ing to such agency, finds— 

“(1) that the State plan has been 80 
changed that it no longer complies with the 
provisions of section 802(a), or 

“(2) that in the administration of the plan 
there is a failure to comply substantially with 
any such provision, 
the Commissioner shall notify such State 
agency that the State will not be regarded as 
eligible to participate in the program under 
this title until he is satisfied that there is no 
longer any such failure to comply. 

“(c) In the event a State shall, within a 
reasonable time fail to submit a State plan, 
or shall fail to submit an acceptable State 
plan under circumstances that the Commis- 
sioner believes indicate a desire on the part 
of State officials to prevent operation of any 
acceptable program under this title within 
the State, the Commissioner is authorized to 
contract directly with qualified community 
action boards, or in any community where 
there is no qualified community action 
boards, directly with educational agencies to 
implement programs under this title within 
such State. 

“JUDICIAL REVIEW 

“Sec. 805. (a) If any State is dissatisfied 
with the Commissioner’s final action with re- 
spect to the approval of its State plan sub- 
mitted under section 802(a) or with his final 
action under section 804(b), such State may 
within sixty days after notice of such action, 
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file with the United States court of appeals 
for the circuit in which such State is located 
a petition for review of that action. A copy 
of the petition shall be forthwith trans- 
mitted by the clerk of the court to the Com- 
missioner. The Commissioner thereupon shall 
file in the court the record of the proceed- 
ings on which he based his action, as pro- 
vided in section 2112 of title 28, United 
States Code. 

“(b) The findings of fact by the Commis- 
sioner, if supported by substantial evidence 
shall be conclusive; but the court, for good 
cause shown may remand the case to the 
Commissioner to take further evidence, and 
the Commissioner may thereupon make new 
or modified findings of fact and may modify 
his previous action, and shall certify to the 
court the record of further proceedings. Such 
new or modified findings of fact shall like- 
wise be conclusive if supported by substan- 
tial evidence. 

“(c) The court shall have jurisdiction to 
affirm the action of the Commissioner or to 
set it aside, in whole or in part. The judg- 
ment of the court shall be subject to review 
by the Supreme Court of the United States 
upon certiorari or certification as provided 
in section 1254 of title 28, United States 
Code. 

“AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 

“Sec. 806. (a) The Commissioner shall 
carry out the programs provided for in this 
title during the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1970. There is authorized to be appropri- 
ated $375,000,000 for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1970, to make grants to States for 
preschool programs under this title.” 

(b) (1) Section 222(a) of the Economic Op- 
portunity Act of 1964 is amended by striking 
out paragraph (1) and by redesignating 
paragraphs (2), (3), (4), (5), (6), and (7), 
as redesignated by section 203(b) of this Act, 
and references thereto, as paragraphs (1) 
through (6), respectively. 

(2) The amendments made by subsection 
(b) shall apply with respect to fiscal years 
ending after June 30, 1969, which provide 
assistance for a Headstart program. After 
June 30, 1969, the Director of the Office of 
Economic Opportunity may not enter into 
any contract or make any grant to carry 
out a program similar to any program car- 
ried out under title VIII of the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act of 1965. 

(c)(1) Section 901 (as redesignated by 
subsection (a) of this section) of the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education Act of 
1965 is amended by striking out “and VII” 
in the matter preceding clause (a) and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “VII and VIII”. 

(2) Such section 901 is further amended 
by striking out “and VII” in clause (j) there- 
of and inserting in lieu thereof “VII and 
Mr. DOMINICK. On the desk of each 
Senator is an explanation of the modi- 
fications I have made to the printed 
amendment, and the overall effect on 
the Headstart program. 

The purpose of the amendment, and 
I say this for the benefit of Senators 
who are present, including the Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOMINICK. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. I have no such copy on 
my desk, nor do I see one on the desk 
of the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
CHURCH], who sits next to me. 

Mr. DOMINICK. The pages are in the 
process of handing out the explanation. 

The purpose of the amendment is to 
strengthen Headstart by transferring 
the responsibility for its top level of ad- 
ministration from the Office of Eco- 
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nomic Opportunity to the Office of Ed- 
ucation in the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. 

Ever since its origination, I have 
strongly supported the Headstart pro- 
gram. I wish to applaud the success it 
has achieved during its duration. It is 
a good program. I think it can be better. 
I think it can be strengthened, and I 
believe this amendment will strengthen 
it. 

The amendment will improve the 
Headstart program and insure its long- 
range success by first, greater coordina- 
tion with the school system; second, 
specifically earmarking funds for its use; 
third, writing Headstart into law by 
statute; and, fourth, providing safe- 
guards and requiring a balance program 
to assure participation of parents and 
community as well as the availability 
of comprehensive benefits for these 
children. 

While Headstart has made some sig- 
nificant accomplishments, it has been 
most successful when operated within 
the structure of the public school system. 
I think this speaks for itself. 

In 1966 we transferred the work study 
program and adult education program 
from OEO to the Office of Education. The 
Higher Education Act Amendments of 
1968 passed by the Senate on Monday 
make the same transfer for Upward 
Bound. At the 1966 hearings almost all 
of the witnesses that came before the 
Education Subcommittee agreed that it 
was a good idea to transfer Headstart 
as well. However, from an administra- 
tion point of view, they felt and so stated 
that perhaps we should wait a year. In 
1967, the distinguished Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK] stated on the 
floor of the Senate: 

It may well be, in due course, that Head- 
start could be transferred to the Office of 
Education, but I say again, as I said last 
year, the time has not yet come. 


Mr. President, I submit that the time 
has come and the time is now. 

It has been 2 calendar years since we 
were first told the transfer should be 
made but that it was not quite the right 
time. Now, it seems to me, 24 months 
later, it is self-evident that we should 
carry this matter forward. 

Program administration has not been 
one of the shining attributes of the Of- 
fice of Economic Opportunity and in fact, 
its record is replete with administrative 
difficulties. It is clear that HEW has 
the jurisdiction and the expertise in the 
area of education which make it capable 
of handling the transfer, and continuing 
an on-going program. 

At present, there is a preschool pro- 
gram similar to that of Headstart under 
title I of the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act. These two preschool pro- 
grams operating independently cause 
wasteful duplication. My amendment 
would eliminate this needless duplicity 
and bring about the requisite link be- 
tween the elementary school and the 
Headstart program. 

It is my understanding that the effec- 
tiveness of Headstart is diminished or 
hampered because once the children 
complete the program and gain its bene- 
fits the lack of coordination places the 
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elementary school in a position of being 
unable to reinforce those gains accom- 
plished by Headstart. My amendment, 
if adopted, would enable the Headstart 
program to be administered and co- 
ordinated so as to carry over the gains 
made by Headstart into the child’s total 
educational experience. This I see as 
the objective of Headstart. 

This amendment would eliminate the 
necessity for and the added expense 
created by the present follow-through 
programs we have had to set up in an 
attempt to solve the problems created by 
the lack of coordination and cooperation 
between Headstart and our educational 
system. 

Let me stress that the amendment will 
not change those agencies which have 
the day-to-day contact with these 
children. 

I emphasize this point for the benefit 
of the Senator from Pennsylvania be- 
cause I think it is important to recognize 
Iam not changing these agencies. I have 
specifically provided in section 802(A) 
(2) that the local operational agency 
may be a community action agency, a 
public or private nonprofit agency or 
organization, or a local educational 
agency. What the amendment does is to 
shift the top level supervision and co- 
ordination of all these activities from 
the Federal Government in Washington 
to the State educational agency if an ac- 
ceptable State plan has been developed. 

Mr. President, my amendment does not 
in any way shut off the community or 
parents from participation nor does the 
amendment reduce in any way the com- 
prehensive social and health benefits the 
children receive under the present Head- 
start program. Section 802(A) (6) of the 
amendment requires that the State plan 
shall “provide a balanced program to 
meet the educational, nutritional, health, 
clothing, and other unique needs of chil- 
dren from impoverished backgrounds in 
order for them to function at optimum 
levels in relationship to other children.” 

Direct contracting authority is given 
to the Secretary in order that he may 
deal directly with the community action 
agency, the public or private nonprofit 
agency or local educational agency. Such 
authority is provided by section 804(c) 
of the amendment in the event a State 
fails to submit a State plan, or having 
submitted such a plan to the Secretary, 
it is the Secretary’s judgment that the 
plan would prevent operation of any ac- 
ceptable program. 

I have drafted this amendment to be 
effective in fiscal year 1970—not im- 
mediately—in order that any technical 
problems may be ironed out before the 
effective date of transfer. This provides a 
full year to make the necessary arrange- 
ments, surely sufficient leadtime. 

The amendment also seeks to 
strengthen Headstart by earmarking 
funds for the program. The authoriza- 
tion for fiscal year 1970 would be $375 
million. 

The money involved in the Headstart 
program, if transferred to the Office of 
Education would be channeled through 
the State school agencies. They would 
determine which programs were going to 
continue, and where the actual needs are. 
The people most intimately connected 
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with the school system, the educational 
process of our young people, would 
therefore, State by State, be in charge 
of this program. 

The division of money among the 
States would be handled with exactly 
the same formula as it is under the Eco- 
nomic Opportunity Act, with one minor 
exception. 

At the present time, the director of 
the war on poverty has the right to 
retain 20 percent of the total funds 
for distribution as he wishes. It does not 
seem to me that the Director of OEO, the 
Secretary of HEW, or the Commissioner 
of Education, should have unlimited dis- 
cretion as to what to do with 20 per- 
cent of the funds that are to be au- 
thorized. I have, therefore, reduced the 
Commissioner’s share to 10 percent. 
Even this figure provides a substantial 
amount of flexibility, Under the 10 per- 
cent formula, the Commissioner's dis- 
cretionary fund would be $37.5 million, a 
large amount of money to put into the 
hands of one man to spend wherever he 
feels is advisable. 

I think this is important. 

Those groups who endorse the concept 
of transferring Headstart are: 

The Council of Chief State School Officers, 
The Great Cities for School Improvement, 
The National Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers— 


Commonly known as the PTA— 
The National Association of State School 
Boards and the National Education Associa- 
tion, all of whom are intimately connected 
with the matter to which the amendment is 
directed. 


In 1966, Secretary of HEW Gardner 
went on record stating that— 


Eventually, all these pre-school efforts will 
have to find their home in our department. 


Moreover, last month, in announcing 
the shift of the Foster Grandparent Pro- 
gram from OEO to HEW, Acting OEO 
Director Harding said: 

This is in line with longstanding OEO po- 
licy that projects should be shifted to other 
agencies when they have been fully developed 
and when the interests of poor people are 
adequately safeguarded by the provisions for 
transfer, thereby freeing OEO to innovate 
new approaches to the elimination of poverty. 


Mr. President, we cannot afford to 
continue having a program administered 
by the second best agency. We, therefore, 
should transfer Headstart to the Office 
of Education. This transfer will not only 
assure the successful continuance of the 
Headstart program, but it will bring 
about a better follow-through in the ele- 
mentary and secondary grades by inter- 
jecting Headstart into the educational 
system where it properly belongs. 

Mr. President, this is going to be a 
difficult vote, I am sure, for many Sen- 
ators. It will be a difficult vote because 
it is always difficult to take a program 
which is doing well, and shift it to 
another department. It will be said, I 
am sure, that if Headstart is already 
working well, why should it be shifted? 
The answer is that for the most part it 
is working well only where it is within 
the established channels and coordi- 
nated properly through the school sys- 
tem. These problems have been dis- 
. in substantial detail in the com- 
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Let me give the Senate a specific ex- 
ample for the record, as I think it will 
be of interest to all Senators. 

Two years ago, we were able to use 
the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare specifically to fund Headstart. 
We tried to put it into the Office of Edu- 
cation but that was not successful. Then 
we said, “All right, let us specifically au- 
thorize funding for the project.” Fine. 
We did that for 1 year. 

Last year the issue arose again and 
we said, “How about putting Headstart 
in the Office of Education?” 

Again the administration forces said, 
“No; we are not ready.” We replied, “All 
right, let us specifically fund it again 
and make sure that Headstart goes for- 
ward.” 

The majority in committee said, “No; 
we will put all the funding within the 
Community Action programs which will 
give flexibility.” 

That may be true, but it also permits 
the Director of the war on poverty to 
eliminate Headstart or use Headstart 
funds for unrelated programs whenever 
he wants. Headstart being one of the 
really successful programs, it does not 
make sense to me to place it in jeopardy 
by allowing the Director of OEO sole 
discretion as to whether it should be 
continued or funded. 

We have brought up this program on 
the floor of the Senate during the process 
of debate last year, and the majority 
party voted us down when we tried to 
earmark funds for the program. We tried 
to put it into the Office of Education last 
year and the majority party voted us 
down again. Their rationale still was the 
timing was not right. 

It seems to me that the events of the 
past year have proved conclusively the 
need for specifically funding Headstart 
and placing the program into the agency 
dealing with the educational process. 

I say that for this reason: You will 
recall the effort already made by the 
distinguished Senator from New York 
(Mr. Javits], and many other Senators, 
to increase the funding of Headstart. 
The program had been cut back in the 
budgetary process and did not have 
enough funds to continue through the 
summer. 

Why did it not have enough funds? 
Because the Congress did not earmark 
an amount for Headstart. The Commu- 
nity Action Program, under OEO, could 
do whatever it wanted in the way of 
implementing Headstart or not imple- 
menting it. I think Headstart is a very 
important program and we must move 
forward with it. I therefore urge all 
Senators to think about this very seri- 
ously. Otherwise, we could suddenly find 
ourselves with no Headstart program at 
all. 

It is for the foregoing reasons that I 
strongly urge support of this amend- 
ment by the Senate. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Colorado yield for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. DOMINICK. I yield. 

Mr. MURPHY. With regard to the 
point the Senator just made, the Sena- 
tor will recall, last year, there was a 
great deal of publicity all across the 
country that Headstart would be one of 
the programs which would be cut, while 
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at that time there were other programs, 
some which were unnecessary that 
would be funded. I got the feeling there 
might be some sort of pressure being 
placed on the Congress in a sense, in 
order to put pressure on us to devote 
more funds to other Federal programs 
actually than the fiscal position of the 
country could stand. Did the Senator 
from Colorado get that feeling last year? 

Mr. DOMINICK. I had exactly the 
same feeling. I thought that this would 
develop at such time as they refused 
specifically to fund the Headstart pro- 
gram. The need for more money in 
Headstart has been exhibited time and 
again on the floor of the Senate. The 
Senate, of course, rejected an appropria- 
tions conference report earlier this year 
because an additional $25 million for 
Headstart was not included. I think these 
things occurred because the administra- 
tion was using Headsart in order to whip 
Congress. 

Mr. MURPHY. That is exactly the 
feeling I had about it. One reason I co- 
author this amendment of is that it will 
assure that Headstart funds will be used 
for Headstart. It is a good program. It 
should be properly funded and properly 
developed, The pending amendment will 
see that this happens. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, I 
sincerely appreciate the support and 
cosponsorship of the Senator from Cali- 
fornia who has worked so hard on this 
program—and well I know. 

Mr. President, I yield 3 minutes to the 
distinguished junior Senator from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. STENNIS]. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I cer- 
tainly thank the Senator. 

Mr. President, in support of this 
amendment, I speak from experience and 
because of direct contact with the Head- 
start programs in my State, some of 
which, but by no means all of which, I 
have objected to. I objected to those in 
which there was mismanagement and 
failure to account for all of the funds. 
Those facts were well established and 
proven to the extent that Mr. Shriver 
cut off some of those projects because of 
the facts above mentioned. Later, after 
claiming to improve their methods, they 
were reinstated. There was proof that 
too little of the money was spent on the 
children and too much on the employees. 

I use that statement as a background 
to say that many, and most, of the Head- 
start programs that have been handled 
by educators or those who were closely 
allied with or had affinity with the edu- 
cational programs in the communities 
have been outstanding successes, 

I highly commend the Senators for 
offering this amendment, because I be- 
lieve the best possible way to handle the 
Headstart program is to put it in the 
hands of people who know something 
about it and who have the know-how, the 
dedication, and the experience to impart 
the training and improve the children. 

I highly commend the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Morse] for his support of 
this amendment. I have worked with him 
on this and many other matters. I know 
where his heart and judgment are with 
respect to the children and the adminis- 
tration of these programs. He did monu- 
mental work here last year on the edu- 
cation bill. I was highly pleased to learn 
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he is supporting this amendment. I am 
not surprised. I believe his support will 
make the difference and that this amend- 
ment will be adopted and this program 
will then have its rightful place in our 
special education program. 

I thank the Senator from Colorado 
very much for yielding to me, and I com- 
mend him again for his efforts. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, I cer- 
tainly welcome the support of the very 
distinguished Senator from Mississippi. 
His able assistance will be very helpful 
in our effort to have the amendment 
adopted. I know what he says comes from 
the heart and from full knowledge of the 
programs going on in his State. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I want the 
Recorp to show that the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK] will have 
charge of dividing the time in opposition 
to the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The Rec- 
ORD will so specify. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, how 
much time do I have left? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator has 5 minutes remaining. 

Mr. MORSE. I would like to suggest 
that we hear from the Senator from 
Pennsylvania. I would like to speak later. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, I re- 
serve the balance of my time. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I yield my- 
self as much time as I may require. I 
would appreciate the attention—which I 
know I shall have—of my able friend 
from Oregon. 

This amendment is an attempt to im- 
pose a shotgun wedding on a reluctant 
bride and an angry groom. The bride is 
the Headstart program in the Office of 
Economic Opportunity. It does not want 
to get married to the Office of Education 
or the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. 

In this connection, I ask unanimous 
consent that a letter from Mr. Bertram 
Harding, the administrator of the Office 
of Economic Opportunity, expressing his 
strong objection to this transfer, may be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

OFFICE OF ECONOMIC OPPORTUNITY, 
EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE 
PRESIDENT, 

Washington, D.C., July 16, 1968. 

Hon. JOSEPH S. Clark, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Employment, 
Manpower and Poverty, U.S, Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: I understand the Sen- 
ate will consider on July 17 an amendment 
to the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act proposed by Senator Dominick on the 
floor of the Senate which would transfer the 
Head Start program from the Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity to the Office of Educa- 
tion. We are not in favor of divesting the 
Office of Economic Opportunity of responsi- 
bility for the Head Start program at this 
time. Further, I believe that any proposal, 
regardiess of tts merits, which would trans- 
fer a program of Head Start’s magnitude and 
complezity should be given serious and care- 
ful consideration in Committee hearings in 
which all interested persons would have the 
opportunity to express their views, I do not 
mean to assert that the Head Start program 
should remain permanently within OEO. 
However, should it be proposed for transfer to 
some other agency, I believe that such a pro- 
posal should be given the most careful and 


thoughtful consideration. For example, there 
are some who believe that Head Start might 
be more appropriately administered by the 
Children’s Bureau. 

As to the amendment itself, I have the 
following serious reservations: 

1. The amendment proposes that, in those 
communities without community action 
agencies, grants be made by state depart- 
ments of education directly to local educa- 
tion agencies, We believe that this particular 
provision is inadequate for the following 
reasons: 

(a) Our experience tells us that most school 
systems are not yet ready to operate a pro- 
gram which is of Head Start’s comprehensive 
nature. 

(b) We fear that some of those communi- 
ties that do not have community action 
agencies and which now have Head Start 
programs operated by churches,’ private 
school systems, and private non-profit agen- 
cies such as neighborhood centers and settle- 
ment houses, would be denied the opportu- 
nity to continue their programs. Further- 
more, in these communities, such agencies 
would not be permitted to operate programs 
in the future. We believe this diversity in 
program sponsorship of Head Start is one 
of its greatest strengths. 

(c) There are some school systems where 
state law does not permit the operation of 
preschool programs within public school fa- 
cilities. This, too, could have the effect of 
eliminating Head Start from some commu- 
nities, 

(d) Approximately 30 percent of all Head 
Start programs are day care type programs. 
School systems are not geared up at the pres- 
ent time to handle programs of this scope. 
Once again Head Start would probably have 
to be dropped in those communities. 

2. A serious deficiency in the proposed 
amendment is the omission of the require- 
ment of parent participation in Head Start 
program activities. This requirement is cur- 
rently part of the Economic Opportunity Act. 
A growing body of research points to the 
decisive importance of factors outside the 
teacher-child relationship in determining 
whether and how much a child is able to 
learn. We are convinced that a school-only 
oriented approach is doomed to failure unless 
it is accompanied by equal emphasis on 
motivational and social development through 
active involvement in the program by par- 
ents, older children, and other members of 
the community. Such a view is an inherent 
part of all Head Start programs and must; we 
believe, continue to be required, As the Na- 
tional Education Association has testified 
previously, school systems are not ready to 
work with parents on anything resembling 
this basis. 

3. The amendment contains no authoriza- 
tion for training, technical assistance, eval- 
uation, or research. 

4. The amendment limits participation to 
children from ages 3 through 7. Head Start 
now provides funds for some programs for 
children below the age of 3. 

5. The formula for distribution of funds 
spelled out in the proposed amendment 
might very well result in the need to close 
down some of the ongoing programs because 
funds would be inadequate to continue them. 

6. The amendment is unclear as to whether 
the Federal assistance it authorizes for pre- 
school programs should be for the economi- 
cally deprived [Sec. 802(a)(7)] or the “edu- 
cationally deprived” [Sec. 802 (b) (1) J. This 
is a crucial difference. Head Start is directed 
toward the poor; at least 90 percent of the 
children enrolled in Head Start must meet 
the economic poverty line established by 
OEO. We strongly believe that until funding 
for Head Start is considerably larger, any 
legislation affecting Head Start should con- 
tinue this concept. 

Sincerely, 
BERTRAND M. HARDING, 
Acting Director. 
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Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, the groom 
does not want to marry the bride, either. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, may I 
ask the Senator if copies of that letter 
are available? 

Mr. CLARK. Yes. A copy is on each 
desk. 

Mr. DOMINICK. I do not see an OEO 
letterhead. How is it identified? 

Mr. CLARK. On the cover sheet are the 
words “Arguments Against Transfer of 
Headstart to Office of Education—Domi- 
nick Amendment.” Under the cover sheet 
is Mr, Harding’s letter. 


Mr. DOMINICK. I thank the Senator. 


Mr. CLARK. The groom does not want 
to marry the bride, either. 

I have a letter from Harold Howe, 
Commissioner of Education, which I shall 
read into the Recorp: 


DEAR SENATOR CLARK; I understand that a 


proposal to shift Headstart to HEW may 
come before the Senate. 

Similar proposals have been made from 
time to time, and when my opinion has been 
sought I have expressed the view that there 
is no need for such a shift, Headstart op- 
erates well where it is. Our relationships with 
it in the Office of Education seem to me to be 
working effectively. 

Under delegation from OEO, we are respon- 
sible for the Follow Through Program which 
builds upon Headstart. The development of 
that program has further enhanced coopera- 
tive arrangement between OEO and the Office 
of Education. 

My ‘recommendation is that the Senate 
would be wise to reject the proposed change. 

Sincerely, 
Haroip Howe II. 


Now, Mr. President, the bridegroom 
has a father, and the father is opposed 
to this shotgun wedding also. The father, 
of course, is the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. I have in my 
hand 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. CLARK. No, not now. I shall be 
glad to yield later. 

I have a letter in my hand from Wilbur 
J. Cohen, Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, saying that he is not 
requesting nor does he seek the reassign- 
ment of Headstart to us“ that means 
HEW—at this time. 

I ask unanimous consent that the com- 
plete text of Mr. Cohen’s letter may be 
printed in the Record at this point. 


There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THE SECRETARY OF HEALTH, EDUCA- 
TION, AND WELFARE, 
Washington, D.C., July 16, 1968. 

Hon. JOSEPH S. CLARK, Jr., 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Employment 
and Manpower, U.S. Senate, Washington, 
D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR CLARK: This is in response 
to your request for my views on the advis- 
ability of transferring administration of the 
Head Start program from the Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity to the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 

It is obvious that the Head Start program 
is related to the broad responsibilities of this 
Department in such areas as Title I of the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act, 
Follow Through, and the activities of the 
Children’s Bureau. Nevertheless, we are not 
requesting nor do we seek the reassignment 
of Head Start to us at this time. 

Head Start was imaginatively developed by 
the Office of Economie Opportunity as part 
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of a broad-scale and coordinated attack on 
the many social problems—nutritional, 
medical, psychological, as well as education- 
al—which contribute to the cycle of poverty. 
In this comprehensive format, Head Start 
has functioned exceedingly well under the 
Office of Economic Opportunity and, conse- 
quently, we believe that its assignment 
there should be continued. 

The Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare has a deep interest in and heavy 
responsibilities for improving the lives and 
opportunities of the poor. In discharging 
these responsibilities we will continue to 
work closely with the Office of Economic Op- 
portunity and with its administration of 
the Head Start program. 

Sincerely, 
WILBUR J. COHEN, Secretary. 


Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator read the whole letter? 

Mr. CLARK. No. I do not have time 
to read the whole letter. The Senator 
may read it on his own time. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Just as a matter of 
clarification—— 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I do not 
yield. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator let us know when he is ready 
to yield? 

Mr. CLARK. I will be glad to; and I 
will yield first to the Senator from Cali- 
fornia, since he asked me. 

There are a lot of friends of the bride 
and the bridegroom who do not want 
the shotgun wedding, either, and among 
the most influential, to my way of think- 
ing, is Arthur S. Flemming, former Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, and now president of the National 
Council of Churches. I read his telegram: 

The Dominick-Murphy amendment to the 
Vocational Education Amendments of 1968, 
if passed, would seriously undercut the prin- 
ciple of maximum feasible participation of 
the poor in developing and directing the 
Headstart programs, A direct result of the 
transfer of Headstart programs ... would 
be that in many States churches and church 
related agencies would no longer sponsor 
Headstart programs— 


Just today, at a quarter to 1, the Sena- 
tor from Colorado rewrote his amend- 
ment by making 30 different changes in 
it; and there is not now anywhere in this 
Chamber a complete copy of the amend- 
ment. We have the amendment he 
offered last Friday. That is printed. This 
morning he comes in with 30 changes, 
completely rewriting the amendment, 
and we still do not have the amendment 
with those changes in it. 

So Mr. Flemming made one of his 
objections applicable to the old amend- 
ment, not the new one. It is true that in 
some States, church and church-related 
agencies sponsor Headstart programs. 

Continuing with Mr. Flemming's 
telegram: 

We believe that churches have played a 
vital role in the success of this program and 
to take the action which the amendment 
directs would result in a much less effective 
method of helping to overcome poverty. 


I ask unanimous consent that a copy 
of that telegram may be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the telegram 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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WASHINGTON, D.C., 
July 16, 1968. 

The Dominick-Murphy amendment to the 
vocational education amendments of 1968 
(S. 3770) if passed, would seriously under- 
cut the principle of maximum feasible par- 
ticipation of the poor in developing and 
directing Headstart programs. A direct re- 
sult of the transfer of Headstart programs to 
the Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare would be that in many States, 
churches and church related agencies could 
no longer sponsor Headstart programs, We be- 
lieye that churches have played a vital role 
in the success of this program and to take 
the action which the amendment directs 
would result in a much less effective method 
of helping to overcome poverty. 

ARTHUR S. FLEMMING, 
President, 
National Council of Churches. 


Mr. CLARK. Now, Mr. President, the 
bride and the bridegroom have some 
other friends who are strongly opposed 
to this shotgun marriage, and among the 
more important ones are the American 
Federation of Labor, the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations. I have here a 
letter signed by Andrew G, Biemiller, 
head of the AFL-CIO, opposing this 
amendment. I read one sentence: 

The AFL-CIO strongly opposes an amend- 
ment offered by Senator Dominick that 
would transfer the Headstart Program from 
the Office of Economic Opportunity to the 
Office of Education. 


I ask unanimous consent that a copy 
of that letter may be printed in the 
RECORD, 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF 
LABOR AND CONGRESS OF IN- 
DUSTRIAL ORGANIZATION, 
Washington, D.C., July 16, 1968. 

Dear SENATOR: Two important amend- 
ments to the Vocational Education Act will 
be voted upon Wednesday, July 17. 

The AFL-CIO strongly supports the bi- 
partisan amendment offered by Senators 
Javits, Clark, Brooke, and Hart providing 
additional funds for the National School 
Lunch and Child Nutrition Acts. 

The funds provided for the school lunch 
program under this amendment are badly 
needed—now. The $100 million for each of 
three years called for by the amendment 
would be taken from the Department of 
Agriculture's Section 32” funds. 

Affirmative action by the Senate will per- 
mit speedy enactment since the House al- 
ready has passed identical legislation by an 
overwhelming vote. 

The AFL-CIO strongly opposes an amend- 
ment offered by Senator Dominick that would 
transfer the Headstart program from the 
Office of Economic Opportunity to the Of- 
fice of Education. 

This same amendment was offered by 
Senator Dominick last year during Senate 
debate on the Economic Opportunity Amend- 
ments of 1967. On September 27, 1967, the 
amendment was defeated by a 35-54 vote. No 
hearings have been held since that time nor 
is there any new evidence to justify the 
need for this amendment. 

The AFL-CIO does, of course, support 
passage of the Vocational Education Act of 
1968. 

Sincerely, 
ANDREW J. BIEMILLER, 
Director, Department of Legislation. 


Mr. CLARK. As many of my friends 
know, there are times when the Indus- 
trial Union Division of the AFL-CIO does 
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not see eye to eye with the parent or- 
ganization. I have here a telegram signed 
by Jacob Clayman, investigative director 
of the Industrial Union Department of 
the AFL-CIO, opposing the Dominick 
amendment. I ask unanimous consent 
that that telegram be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the telegram 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

We also urge you to oppose the Dominick 
amendment to the Vocational Education Act 
which will transfer the Headstart program 
from the Office of Economic Opportunity to 
the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. Last year the Senate overwhelming- 
ly rejected this move, and we urge that it be 
rejected since there have been no hearings 
to demonstrate the merits of such a trans- 
fer. 


Mr. CLARK. Now let us see how this 
amendment comes to the floor of the 
Senate. 

In the first place, an almost identical 
amendment was rejected by the Senate 
last year, by a vote of 54 to 35; and, while 
the House of Representatives wanted to 
transfer Headstart to the Office of Edu- 
cation, we prevailed in conference, and 
the change was not made. 

At that time, it was agreed that the 
Office of Economic Opportunity should 
have a 2-year lease on life, and that for 
2 years no effort would be made to rip 
out these various agencies which, in my 
judgment, it has been operating ex- 
tremely well. 

Thus, the pending proposal is a viola- 
tion of congressional intent, as shown by 
that conference report of last year, 
where the House and Senate agreed— 
and the conference report was approved 
in each House by a large majority. We 
agreed that we would not change any of 
these agencies until after a 2-year period 
had gone by, and we could legislate in 
calm and quiet with respect to whether 
any of these various programs should be 
transferred elsewhere and out of OEO. 

Mr. President, this shotgun wedding 
was promoted without any legislative 
hearing, without any testimony, without 
any discussion within the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare as to whether 
this was a wise thing to do. 

I believe most Senators agree with me 
that when it is proposed to make an im- 
portant change in jurisdictional author- 
ity by legislative fiat, the commonsense 
thing to do is to refer the matter to a 
committee to hold some hearings, to take 
some testimony, and to have a markup 
discusc:on within the committee, at 
which different points of view may be 
expressed. 

Mr. President, that was not done. 
There was no discussion within the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare, or 
within the subcommittee on which the 
Senator from Colorado serves. There 
were no hearings, and there was no testi- 
mony. 

Moreover, Mr. President, this amend- 
ment has been rewritten completely. 
Thirty different changes were made in 
it between the time it was offered 2 days 
ago and the time it comes to the floor 
for decision today. Those 30 changes are, 
to me, utterly unintelligible. I have tried 
to understand it. I ask Senators to look 
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at the copies on their desks of these 30 
separate changes, and then to attempt to 
coordinate the printed amendment with 
the changes; and I defy any Senator to 
understand what those changes would do. 

I suggest, Mr. President, that this is 
no way to legislate on the floor of the 
Senate. 

What this amendment would do, in 
addition to other things, is make a block 
grant of Headstart funds to the various 
States, without any Federal standar `s at 
all, in direct violation of what we did on 
the floor of the Senate in connection with 
the juvenile delinquency bill only a week 
ago, and to turn the Headstart program 
over to the tender mercies of those 
States, including that of the Senator 
from Mississippi, who just spoke on the 
matter, which have no interest in the 
program and would like to see it 
emasculated. 

Isuggest, Mr. President, that that is no 
way to handle legislation on the floor of 
the Senate. 

It may be that one day it will be desir- 
able to transfer Headstart to the Office 
of Education. But we cannot do it now 
without injuring the program. It is too 
late for this year, and too late for next 
year. Next year, let us meet the issue 
head on again. Next year, let us see 
whether we wish to change that 54-to-35 
vote by which we refused to change 
Headstart last year. But let us not put 
through a shotgun wedding now, with a 
vote coming up in 30 minutes and only 
10 Senators present in the Chamber. I 
beg my colleagues to leave this fine pro- 
gram which is dealing so successfully 
with hundreds of thousands of children— 
indeed, millions, over the years—where 
it is, in the hands of a sympathetic 
agency which knows how to run it. I do 
not say anything in derogation of the 
Office of Education. It is a fine agency. 
Mr. Howe, the Commissioner, is a good 
friend of mine. But I am sure this old, 
shopworn agency would do its best to sub- 
stitute its traditional methods of opera- 
tion for some of the vision and imagina- 
tion which the program is presently re- 
ceiving. 

Iam happy to yield now to the Senator 
from California, but I suggest that if he 
wishes to make a speech instead of ask a 
question, he obtain his time from the 
Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator referred to a shotgun wedding. I 
proposed to ask the question, Who is 
holding the gun? 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator from Colo- 
rado [Mr. Dominick]. 

Mr. MURPHY. I wonder whether the 
Senator’s use of that term is influenced 
by the proposed gun control legislation 
which he so earnestly advocates. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I hope we 
will get a gun control bill before we get 
out of here this year, which will make 
this kind of shotgun wedding illegal. 

Mr. MURPHY. We hope we will get this 
educational change, too, before we get 
out of here today, which will improve the 
way in which the entire operation has 
been handled. The Senator from Penn- 
sylvania has done a magnificent job for 
OEO over the years; it seems to me a 
shame that the performance of that or- 
ganization has not been up to the quality 
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of the defense the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania has been making for it here on 
the floor of the Senate. 

Mr. CLARK. Do I understand the 
Senator is talking on the time of the 
Senator from Colorado? 

Mr, MURPHY. No; I ask the Senator 
from Oregon for 2 minutes on the bill, 
if I may have it. 

Mr. MORSE. I yield the Senator 2 
minutes. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, as a co- 
sponsor, I rise in support of this amend- 
ment to transfer Headstart from the 
Office of Economic Opportunity to the 
Office of Education. 

Headstart, as the Senators know, is a 
popular preschool program. It is pres- 
ently funded under both title I of the 
Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act and under the Economic Opportunity 
Act. The premise of this program is very 
sound. By starting a youngster, particu- 
larly a youngster whose home environ- 
ment for education is limited, the pro- 
gram seeks to give young boys and girls 
a “headstart” so they might have an 
“equal start” with other youngsters. 

Experts tell us that the early years of 
a child’s life are the crucial ones and 
have the greatest influence on the child’s 
future development. Further, we know 
that disadvantaged youngsters when 
they enter school are 1 year behind the 
average child in academic performance. 
By age 12, these youngsters have fallen 
behind 2 full years. Headstart seeks to 
reverse this, While evidence to date is 
not conclusive, preliminary studies sug- 
gest that an early effort to improve the 
education and the educational environ- 
ment of children will produce educa- 
tional dividends. Certainly the preven- 
tive attack of the Headstart program at 
the root of the problem seems less costly 
and more effective than remedial and 
repair efforts after the youngster has 
progressed in his school career. 

Headstart programs should be ex- 
panded to cover all the disadvantaged 
youngsters and transferring this pro- 
gram to the Office of Education will, in 
my judgment, result in higher funding 
levels for the Headstart program, I am 
also convinced that if the Office of Edu- 
cation administered the Headstart pro- 
gram we would not have witnessed the 
siphoning off of Headstart funds to other 
programs. As the Senators probably 
know, the Economic Opportunity Act 
does not earmark funds for the Head- 
start program; thus, the Headstart pro- 
gram is lumped in with the other com- 
munity action programs and it is re- 
quired to compete for funds at the will 
of the bureaucrats. Evidence indicates 
that the will of the bureaucrats at OEO 
has not given Headstart the needed 
priority. The fact that the Senate re- 
peatedly has attempted to add the $25 
million to Headstart that the Office of 
Economic Opportunity had transferred to 
other programs indicates that OEO is not 
giving Headstart the priority that the 
American people, educators, and the 
Congress believe it needs and merits. 
This, then, is one good reason that the 
program should be transferred. 

With both the Office of Education and 
the Office of Economic Opportunity ad- 
ministering Headstart programs, dupli- 
cation, double paperwork, and conflict- 
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ing regulations often result. As 2 
member of the Labor and Public Wel- 
fare Subcommittee on Education and 
the Subcommittee on Employment, Man- 
power and Poverty, I am in a favorable 
position to view both the poverty and 
educational programs. I am convinced 
that the education programs should be 
transferred to the Office of Education. 

Presently, Mr. President, title I of the 
Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act is administered by the Office of Edu- 
cation, and under this act Headstart pro- 
grams are funded. I have seen no evi- 
dence that the Office of Education’s 
Headstart programs are less effective 
than the Office of Economic Opportu- 
nity’s programs. I believe that I ade- 
quately answered the typical OEO argu- 
ments in my floor statement last year on 
a similar amendment when I said: 

Stripping away the typical OEO rhetoric, 
their opposition boils down to the reluc- 
tancy on the part of one bureaucracy to lose 
a program and particularly the funds to 
another bureaucracy. The Office of Economic 
Opportunity contends that the transfer of 
Head Start to the Office of Education would 
result in more of the same.” The impli- 
cation is that the Office of Education would 
not be able to administer the program as 
effectively as the Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity. Well, Mr, President, I have listened 
since 1965 to the Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity’s presentation to the Poverty Sub- 
committee, and I submit the record fails 
to disclose that the Office of Economic Op- 
portunity possesses administrative ability 
superior to any other agency. Program ad- 
ministration has not been one of the shining 
attributes of the Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity. In examining the record of the Of- 
fice of Economic Opportunity, one finds a 
record replete with administrative difficul- 
ties. The record shows that some of the 
most elementary administrative changes 
have come along only as a result of congres- 
sionai prodding. 

Mr. President, the Congress of the United 
States has given the Office of Education 
the responsibility of administering educa- 
tion programs. The Office of Education ad- 
ministers Title I of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act which provides 
Federal assistance aimed at improving the 
education of various poor and disadvantaged 
youngsters. If we cannot trust the Office 
of Education to administer education pro- 
grams, such as Head Start, if to transfer the 
Head Start Program to the Office of Edu- 
cation will produce “more of the same,” 
then I submit we had better do something 
about the Office of Education. When we have 
a Federal agency assigned the responsibility 
of education, then those programs involving 
education should be administered by that 
agency. If the agency fails to carry out its 
responsibility, then the agency should be 
required to “shape up.“ If it fails to shape 
up, then its head should be replaced. Cer- 
tainly, however, the answer is not to create 
another agency to carry out the same re- 
sponsibilities and to duplicate its functions. 
Layer after layer, whether horizontal or ver- 
tical, of Federal bureaucracies is not condu- 
cive to efficiency and to effective programs. 


I believe it was in 1965 that we trans- 
ferred adult education from OEO to the 
Office of Education. OEO resisted then 
as they are now, but I have seen no 
evidence that adult education is not 
being administered effectively. If the 
contrary is the case, I would hope that 
evidence will be placed in the Recorp to- 
day. 

Last year we transferred Follow 
Through from the Office of Economic 
Opportunity to the Office of Education. 
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Again, OEO resisted and painted dreary 
pictures of what would happen if the 
program got into the education estab- 
lishment. Again, I have seen no evidence 
that suggests that the Office of Educa- 
tion is not administering the Follow 
Through program effectively. If the con- 
trary is true, I would hope that evidence 
will be placed in the RECORD. 

Now, Mr. President, again this year 
OEO is beating the drums and predict- 
ing the dire consequences of what the 
effect of a transfer of an educational 
program from them to the Office of 
Education will be. Mr. President, as was 
the case with adult education, as was the 
case of Follow Through, OEO’s conten- 
tions simply do not stand up, In short, 
the Office of Economic Opportunity has 
cried wolf all too often. Their cries in 
the past have failed to materialize. Their 
expressed fears on the transfer of Head- 
start will prove to be equally false. 

Mr. President, in the Senate Labor and 
Public Welfare Committee’s report on 
Higher Education, the rationale of the 
committee’s decision to transfer Up- 
ward Bound to the Office of Education is 
stated as follows: 

The Committee is firmly committed to the 
principle that education programs should 
be administered in a single coordinated 
program at the Federal level in order to 
avoid overlap and duplication and to in- 
crease efficiency. 

The basic philosophy behind the Economic 
Opportunity Act when it was enacted in 
1964 was that the Office of Economic Op- 
portunity would initiate new programs and 
if they developed into stable operational 
programs, those which are successful would 
be transferred to existing agencies. 


The reasons given by the committee 
for the transfer of Upward Bound are 
equally applicable to the transfer of 
Headstart. The transfer would permit a 
“single coordinated program.” It would 
“avoid overlap and duplication” and 
more importantly, it would “increase 
efficiency,” and, in my opinion, result in 
a needed expansion of the Headstart 
program. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania read a list of people who spon- 
sored his position, as opposed to the po- 
sition taken on the amendment of the 
distinguished Senator from Colorado. 
He said his position was supported by 
various labor leaders. While they may 
have an interest in education, education 
is not their primary field or their area of 
greatest expertise. 

I point out that in seeking the trans- 
fer of Headstart to the Office of Educa- 
tion, we simply are saying—what we are 
asking is to have educators run this ed- 
ucational program. This transfer will 
eliminate overlaps, do away with dupli- 
cations and unnecessary costs. There is 
no question that this amendment has a 
great deal of support across the country. 

Last year, for example, the transfer 
was supported by the National Education 
Association, the American Association 
of School Administrators, the National 
State School Boards Association, the Na- 
tional Association of State Boards of 
Education, the National Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers, and the Council of 
Chief State School Officers. 

In his letter to Senator WAYNE MORSE 
dated August 14, Dr. Edgar Shuler, exec- 
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utive secretary of the Council of Chief 
State School officers, said that that orga- 
nization strongly supported such a 
transfer. 

So it seems that while labor leaders 
may oppose this transfer, the experts 
in the field, educators and people dealing 
directly in matters of education, strongly 
favor it. 

Mr. President, I strongly urge the ac- 
ceptance of this amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator’s 2 minutes have expired. 

Mr. MURPHY. May I have 30 seconds 
more? 

Mr. MORSE, I yield the Senator 1 
additional minute on the bill. 

Mr. MURPHY. I point out that 
although direct formal hearings were not 
held, this matter did not come to the 
floor as a surprise, as may have been 
indicated. This matter has been dis- 
cussed, talked about, and thought about 
for years to the knowledge of this 
Senator, and it is the considered opinion 
of many of us on the committee that this 
is a move that should have been made 
a year ago, and perhaps would have been 
made a year ago had enough Senators 
taken the trouble to discover all the 
impact of the duplication and the prob- 
lems created by having an educational 
program administered in an entirely 
different area. 

So, I urge my colleagues most enthusi- 
astically to support the Dominick 
amendment. I think it is an amendment 
that we in the Senate would be most 
happy to have included in the bill. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, I yield 
1 additional minute to the Senator from 
California. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from California is recognized for 
1 additional minute. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, do I 
correctly understand the Senator from 
California to say that the labor leaders 
are against the bill and the educators are 
for it? 

Mr. MURPHY. That would be the indi- 
cation from the messages that have been 
placed in the Recor by the distinguished 
Senator from Pennsylvania. And the 
messages we had a year ago would indi- 
cate that the group of educators I have 
just mentioned are in favor of. trans- 
ferring the program from the Office of 
Economic Opportunity to the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

The labor leaders oppose the amend- 
ment and the educators that I have men- 
tioned are for the amendment. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. What is the position 
of the Senator from California? 

Mr. MURPHY, I am for the amend- 
ment. I am a cosponsor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I yield 1 
minute to the Senator from New York. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New York is recognized for 
1 minute. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I have 
very great sympathy with the amend- 
ment which has been offered by the Sen- 
ator from Colorado, although I did vote 
against it last time it was being con- 
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sidered and I shall vote against it to- 
day. 
I could not cast this vote however, 
without expressing my profound under- 
standing of what is here sought to be 
done. I think it has to be done ulti- 
mately. I think it is a question of time. 
And as we handled the Upward Bound 
program on the basis of a change to the 
Office of Education effective fiscal year 
1971, I would have hoped that we could 
have effectuated the transfer of the 
Headstart program in the same way by 
making it effective in the 1971 fiscal 


year. 

I have tried to bring that about, but 
apparently this is not possible because 
of the different viewpoints between the 
various parties in interest. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 1 minute on the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New York is recognized for 
1 additional minute. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I shall vote 
against the amendment. However, I tell 
my esteemed colleagues, the Senator 
from Colorado and the Senator from 
California, that I shall do my utmost 
in the Labor and Public Welfare Com- 
mittee to work out an orderly transfer 
of the Headstart program to the Office 
of Education, as we consider bills perti- 
nent to the matter, with the objective 
55 effectuating the transfer at fiscal year 

71. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I yield 2 
minutes to the Senator from Oklahoma, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma is recognized for 
2 minutes. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. I think 
that everyone—both those who agree and 
those who disagree with the major thrust 
of the programs administered by the Of- 
fice of Economic Opportunity—believes 
that Headstart is one of the greatest pro- 
grams of any kind ever developed in this 
country. 

Although so far the funds for Head- 
start have been pitifully small, the pro- 
gram has begun to help us do our duty 
to the poor and disadvantaged and de- 
prived children in this, the richest coun- 
try on the face of the earth. 

Mr. President, although we have only 
just begun, I think the most important 
thing about Headstart has not been its 
small beginning, but the innovative, 
creative, and imaginative way in which 
it has been initiated and carried out so 
far. We ought to be very careful not to 
place unnecessary obstacles in the path 
of the innovative people who are working 
so hard to bring desperately needed 
special attention to deprived preschool 
children. There are far more of these 
children, as a matter of fact, than we 
have been able to provide for under the 
program to date. 

I think that we can be proud of this 
program, I feel certain that the Amer- 
ican people are proud of the program. 
I do not believe that the American peo- 
ple want us to alter the Headstart pro- 
gram on the floor of the Senate without 
the Senate having had very careful hear- 
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ings and mature consideration of how 
we ought to proceed to change or ex- 
pand it. 

I certainly agree that Headstart ought 
to become a permanent part of the edu- 
cational program of the country. But 
I am equally certain that we must not 
go about achieving that objective in an 
irregular, disorderly manner on the floor 
of the Senate without the indispensable 
background that recent and careful 
hearings can provide. 

Mr. President, I oppose the amend- 
ment, 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, how much 
time does the Senator from Colorado 
have remaining on the amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Colorado has 4 minutes re- 
maining. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I yield my- 
self 5 minutes on the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Oregon is recognized for 5 
minutes. 

Mr. MORSE, Mr. President, may I an- 
swer the Senator from Oklahoma and 
the Senator from Pennsylvania in the 
remarks I now make. No member of the 
Senate Education Committee has been 
taken by surprise by the pending amend- 
ment, 

It has been discussed time and time 
again. We know what is involved on the 
committee. We had hearings last year. 
However, there were discussions this year 
in regard to the problems. We did not 
need hearings this year again. The issue 
is very simple, as the chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Education now speak- 
ing says—and I am for the amend- 
ment—that the educational programs 
now in the Office of Economie Oppor- 
tunity should be brought under one ad- 
ministration—and that is in the Office of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 

We have in the pending bill the trans- 
fer of the Upward Bound program to that 
agency. That is an education program. 

Why did we bring to the floor of the 
Senate a recommendation to transfer 
Upward Bound? It was for the reason I 
now give—that we ought to put these 
education programs under the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
in the Office of Education, the agency 
that has jurisdiction over education in 
this country. We ought not to continue 
to have these programs in another de- 
partment with the additional adminis- 
trative cost and jurisdictional problems 
involved. 

It is said that the administration 
wants it to remain in the Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity. Of course they do. 
A letter from Mr. Harding has been in- 
troduced. What do we expect to hap- 
pen? Of course, as members of the team, 
they are carrying out the will of the Ad- 
ministration. It is not the responsibil- 
ity of the administration to pass legisla- 
tion and determine jurisdiction under 
that legislation as to where programs 
are to be administered. 

That happens to be the prerogative 
and the duty of the Congress of the 
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United States. I do not propose, as chair- 
man of the subcommittee, to have the 
White House or the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare or Mr, 
Harding or anyone else tell me where 
education programs ought to, be vested 
as far as jurisdiction is concerned. 

The program belongs in the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
and in the Office of Education just as the 
Upward Bound program does. 

Let me make a point about the com- 
ments made by the Senator from New 
York about fiscal year 1971, to the effect 
that he would be more inclined to go 
along with the amendment if it were 
postponed until 1971. 

That is included in the Upward Bound 
transfer. It is a mistake. We will have a 
fight in conference about it, I assure the 
Senate, because the year 1971 does not 
have any authorization contained in the 
pending bill. It is a transfer of a vacuum. 
Of course, by a vote of 7 to 6 in the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare, the 
Upward Bound program was transferred, 
to become effective in 1971. 

We could have had an overwhelming 
majority in favor of the transfer to 1970. 
However, on the Upward Bound pro- 
gram, we have a vacuum year. It is not 
even covered by authorization. 

It should have been transferred, but 
it should have been transferred effective 
to 1970. We will end up with this sooner 
or later, and not with 1971. 

The proposal of the Senator from Colo- 
rado fixes 1970 as the year for the trans- 
fer. There is plenty of time to make the 
adjustment. 

If we listen to some of the arguments 
made this afternoon, we would think we 
would just end the program. That is not 
true at all. The program is going to con- 
tinue. It will continue without any dimin- 
ishment by the Office of Education, 

I have these reasons that I want to 
stress in support of the amendment. 

The amendment continues in an estab- 
lished pattern the bringing within the 
purview of normal governmental agency 
operations a program which has survived 
the test. 

I am persuaded that the dedication of 
the Health, Education, and Welfare per- 
sonnel and the Office of Education per- 
sonnel to the welfare of the children is 
certainly a very strong dedication. It is 
not less than the dedication of any other 
agency. 

Mr. President, it has been taken for 
granted here that the program has moved 
along smoothly. It is a very spotty pro- 
gram. There are areas in this country in 
which there has been great criticism of 
the Office of Economic Opportunity with 
respect to the administration of some of 
the educational programs. 

It happens to be one of the reasons why 
I thought it was so clear that we ought 
to take Upward Bound away from them, 
It is also the reason why I think we ought 
to take the Headstart program away 
from them. 

In my State there is much criticism 
of the administrative policies of the Of- 
fice of Economic Opportunity; and I can 
take the witness stand before any com- 
mittee in the Senate that wants to hear 
me on it and be a witness against the 
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Office of Economic Opportunity in its 
handling of one program after another 
in my State. In my State, the Office of 
Economic Opportunity has been charac- 
terized by inefficiency, by waste, and by 
maladministration, in project after proj- 
ect, 
Mr. President, talking about a shotgun 
marriage, let me say that I am going to 
keep my eyes on our children, who are 
already the products of existing mar- 
riage, who come under the Headstart 
program. If we are going to be interested 
in those children—and we had better be 
interested in those children—then we 
should get this program out of the Office 
of Economic Opportunity and under the 
jurisdiction of the educators who have 
charge of the Office of Education in the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. HoL- 
Lincs in the chair). The time of the Sen- 
ator has expired. 

Mr. MORSE. I yield myself 1 minute. 

Mr. President, I believe it is time for 
Congress affirmatively to exercise its 
rightful role of deciding how the execu- 
tive agencies should carry out the au- 
thorities granted by the legislation we 
enact. That is not for the administra- 
tion to determine, as I have said. It is 
for Congress to determine. This is a 
responsibility we should not attempt to 
evade by granting undue flexibility to the 
executive branch. 

I believe the overall issue before us 
this afternoon is where administration 
jurisdiction of these various educational 
programs should be vested. 

As the chairman of the Subcommittee 
on Education, I will take my chances 
with the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare rather than with any 
other department of the government, 
when it comes to administering an edu- 
cation program. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. MORSE. I yield myself 1 addi- 
tional minute. 

I believe we should consolidate this 
administration. We should bring all these 
educational programs under one office, 
and that is the Office of Education. Un- 
der the amendment the Senator has 
drafted, the administration would go to 
the Commissioner of Education, within 
the Office of Education, within the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare. 

We should do in this instance what we 
already have done in the higher educa- 
tion bill, in the Upward Bound program. 
We should do it for this program, also, 
and get administration of these educa- 
tional programs vested under one tent, 
under the control of one administrator. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I yield my- 
self such time as I may require. 

I wish to say in the most friendly way 
to my friend, the Senator from Oregon, 
whose magnificent work in the field of 
education I am the first one to acknowl- 
edge, that there were no hearings this 
year on this transfer from OEO to Edu- 
cation—no hearings whatever, no testi- 
mony, no discussion in committee. There 
were hearings last year. There were many 
hearings last year. But those hearings 
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were before the Subcommittee on Em- 
ployment, Manpower, and Poverty, which 
I chair. And after considering the testi- 
mony very carefully, indeed, we brought 
a bill to the floor, the poverty bill, which 
left Headstart just where it was, because 
the hearings established that it should 
stay where it was. The vote to support 
the committee last year was 54 to 53 not 
to transfer. Nothing has happened in the 
meanwhile to change that sound decision 
by the Senate last year. 

The Senator has said that nobody was 
surprised by this amendment. I want the 
Recorp to show that not only was I sur- 
prised—I was shocked. It is true that on 
the last day of the markup of this bill, 
the Senator from Colorado indicated per- 
haps he might bring up a bill on the 
floor to transfer Headstart from OEO 
to the Office of Education. But he did 
not make any argument in support of it; 
he did not call any witnesses; he did not 
have any discussion in the committee. 

So I was surprised to find the great 
Federal case made about this, on a rec- 
ord where there are no hearings, no testi- 
mony, no discussion in committee. A 
printed amendment comes in on Mon- 
day, and 30 changes are made in it, in 
typewritten form, this morning. Not a 
Senator in the Chamber, including me, 
has the remotest idea how this amend- 
ment would work once the amendment is 
implemented. That is no way to legislate 
on the floor of the Senate. 

The Senator from Oregon said that he 
wants to continue an established pat- 
tern. But I desire to continue an estab- 
lished pattern. I want to leave Headstart 
right where it is, and that is where it 
belongs, because it has been a great suc- 
cess. So it is the Senator from Colorado 
who is trying to change the established 
pattern by moving this agency from a 
place where it has had conspicuous suc- 
cess to one where I am rather dubious 
they can make it work as well, 

The Senator from Oregon said that he 
is not persuaded that the dedication of 
the Office of Education is as great as it 
is in OEO. I have no doubt that their 
dedication is as great. But how about 
the mothers and parents who run the 
Headstart program? How about the un- 
derprivileged children who are being 
taught in this Headstart program? 
Headstart is not just an educational pro- 
gram. It is a character-building program 
in which the mothers and parents of the 
children play a terribly important part. 
What chance will parent involvement 
have when the educational bureaucracy 
once gets over there? 

I am not one who believes that there is 
any greater dedication in the OEO per- 
sonnel than there is in the education per- 
sonnel, but I know there is a great deal 
more know-how. These people know how 
to run that program, They have been 
doing it since 1964. The education people 
have no experience with the comprehen- 
sive early childhood training of under- 
privileged youngsters. 

Finally, the Senator said that he would 
take the stand in support of this trans- 
fer any time there was a hearing before 
an impartial body. Well, I would take the 
stand, also, and I would oppose this trans- 
fer. I suspect, with perhaps undue arro- 
gance—lI hope not, but because my case is 
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better—that an impartial arbitrator 
would say: “You’d better leave well 
enough alone; you'd better leave this 
program where it belongs, which is with 
the other poverty programs, in the Office 
of Economic Opportunity.” 

Mr. President, I reserve the remainder 
of my time. How much time do I have 
remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania has 8 minutes 
remaining. 

Who yields time? 

Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Oregon yield me 3 or 4 
minutes? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield 4 minutes on the 
bill to the distinguished Senator from 
Vermont. 

Mr, PROUTY. Mr. President, in its 
original form, I was opposed to the 
amendment proposed by the distin- 
guished junior Senator from Colorado; 
but since it has been modified, Iam hap- 
py to support it. I believe it is a good 
amendment and is deserving of our seri- 
ous consideration. 

The Senator is to be commended for 
bringing about the coordination of the 
Headstart program with related pro- 
grams that we have authorized through 
other legislation. 

As the ranking Republican on both the 
Subcommittee on Education and the Sub- 
committee on Employment, Manpower, 
and Poverty, having direct jurisdiction 
over many of the programs administered 
by the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare and over all of those admin- 
istered by the Office of Economic Op- 
portunity, I can assure the Senate that 
the transfer would be in the best interest 
of the children involved. 

As Secretary Wilbur Cohen states in 
his letter of July 16 to the distinguished 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK]: 

It is obvious that the Headstart Program is 
related to the broad responsibilities of this 
Department, in such areas as Title I of the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act, 
Follow-Through and the activities of the 
Childrens Bureau, 


Mr. President, the Headstart program 
is popular. It was successful. But its ad- 
ministration of late has left much to be 
desired. This was brought to my atten- 
tion last Friday in an article in the New 
York Times relating to the quality of the 
program in New York City. It appears 
that the renowned and able Cities’ Hu- 
man Resources Administrator, Mr. Gins- 
berg, has deliberately turned back money 
to OEO because of that agency’s con- 
cern over the educational experiences be- 
ing afforded the children. 

The copublishers of the West Side 
News-Manhattan Tribune, William Had- 
dad, former Inspector General of the 
Office of Economie Opportunity, and Roy 
Innis, said in an editorial in their week- 
ly newspaper: 

It is small wonder why the nation is so 
aroused over the poverty program, How can 
a nation justify spending money to solve the 


problems of poverty, when a $10 million chil- 
dren's program is in such bad shape that 
one of the most able and courageous men in 


city government would rather return the 
money to the Government than to spend it on 


a needed program? 


The transfer of Headstart has re- 
ceived the full support of educators 
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throughout the country. I have contacted 
education officials, representatives of 
private organizations, and other various 
groups interested in the Headstart pro- 
gram, and they have all assured me that 
they wholeheartedly supported the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Colorado {Mr. Dominick] and the Sena- 
tor from California [Mr. MURPHY]. 

It seems to me that under the revised 
and modified amendment we are not go- 
ing to destroy the program as it exists at 
the present time. We are going to have a 
year to make the transition normally and 
adequately, and I believe in the end we 
will achieve real progress. 

Mr. President, I hope the amendment 
is agreed to. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 2 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Colorado is recognized for 2 
minutes. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays on the amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that a copy of the 
article from which the Senator from 
Vermont [Mr. Proury] has just read an 
excerpt, may be printed in the RECORD 
at this point. The article is entitled 
“Headstart Funds Forfeited by City.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

HEADSTART FUNDS FORFEITED BY ITY 
(By Martin Tolchin) 

The city has deliberately forfeited $700,000 
in Federal funds to expand the Head Start 
program because of concern over the quality 
of the program, according to Mitchell I. Gins- 
berg, the city's Human Resources Adminis- 
trator. The program seeks to prepare 21,500 
preschool children in the slums for elemen- 
tary school. 

“It was an across-the-board concern,” Mr. 
Ginsberg said last night in an interview. “I 
Was concerned about the nature of the edu- 
cational experience, and I had heard that 
there was insufficient parent participation 
and misuse of staff.” 

Mr. Ginsberg was appointed to his post 
last December, when the Head Start program 
had received $10.4 million of $11.1 million in 
Federal funds already allocated. 

“I was extremely reluctant to urge an ex- 
pansion of the program until I knew what it 
was all about,” Mr, Ginsberg said “I had 
heard about some difficulties in the Head 
Start program, and it struck me that the 
best thing I could do was to get a full-fledged 
evaluation from National Head Start,” 

EVALUATION DUE SOON 

Mr. Ginsberg discussed the problem with 
Sargent Shriver, the then director of the 
Office of Economic Opportunity, and Jule M. 
Sugarman, director of the national program, 
The evaluation is expected next week, Mr. 
Ginsberg said. 

The situation came to light this week in a 
copyrighted article in the West Side News- 
Manhattan Tribune. The article quoted Mr. 
Ginsberg as having said: 

“We deliberately allowed the money to be 
returned to the Federal Government, I was 
so concerned over the quality of our Head 
Start operations in the city that I asked for 
a Federal review of the program. 

“In light of conditions like that, I wasn’t 
going to spend $700,000 when I wasn't sure 
about the quality of the program on which 
we had already spent $10.4 million, If I had 
it to do all over again, I would make the 
same decision,” 
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PROGRAM SERVES 4,700 

The $10.4 million, year-round Head Start 
proj serves 4,700 children from 3 to 5 
years old in 110 centers maintained by 51 
local agencies under contract to the Com- 
munity Development Agency of the Human 
Resources Administration. 

The summer Head Start program has 21,440 
children at a cost of $2.1 million. 

The co-publishers of the West Side News- 
Manhattan Tribune are Wiliam Haddad, for- 
mer Inspector General of the Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity, and Roy Innis, acting 
director of the Congress of Racial Equality. 
‘The weekly newspaper said in an editorial: 

“It is small wonder why the nation is so 
aroused over the poverty program. How can 
a nation justify spending money to solve the 
problems of poverty, when a $10 million chil- 
dren’s program is in such bad shape that 
one of the most able and courageous men in 
city government would rather return the 
money to the Government than to spend it 
on a needed program?” 

The program brings the children into class- 
rooms, settlement houses and other facilities, 
and exposes them to organized activities. 
‘They sing, play games, model clay, take trips 
to City Hall, factories, farms and zoos. They 
are given medical and dental examinations, 
and each day receive a meal, which for some 
is the only nutritious meal they get. 


Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an article entitled “Says 
Headstart Eligibility Too Stiff,” which 
was published in the Fort Collins Colo- 
radoan on Thursday, July 11, 1968. In 
this article the project director reported 
that in some families both parents are 
working. He said: 

They are really making an effort to get out 
of the poverty circle. 


However, he added: 


The income of the family then is above 
the level of eligibility for Headstart. 


He also points out the problems that 
are encountered when Headstart is oper- 
ated under the poverty program. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
‘as follows: 

Says HEADSTART ELIGIBILITY Too STIFF 


Guidelines for eligibility must be relaxed 
to make Head Start available to more chil- 
‘dren, according to Lawrence Heglund, proj- 
ct director for Poudre RI. 

Heglund told the Parents Advisory Com- 
mittee July 10 that 132 children are enrolled 
in the local program which is 18 less than 
the number for whom the program was 
planned. He said a “strenuous recruiting pro- 
gram” had been conducted in the target 
areas prior to registration for the classes. 

Heglund told the advisory group, “If the 
guidelines were relaxed, I could put more 
children into the program.” He was referring 
to the OEO Poverty Guidelines for 1968 which 
establish an index of total family income to 
be used in determining eligibility of children 
for the program. 

The project director reported that in some 
Tamilies both parents are working. They 
are really making an effort to get out of the 
poverty cycle,” Heglund said. However, he 
added, the income of the family then is above 
the level of eligibility for Head Start. 

Heglund speculated that the local program 
might be required to refund any unused 
funds. He said he had heard that such cities 
as Omaha and Kansas City were “crying for 
more money.” There is some feeling, he said, 
that unused funds in one area should be 
diverted to other areas of need. 
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Although the enrollment is less than ex- 
pected, Heglund reported the attendance is 
“running 90-95 per cent daily.” 

Members of the Parents Advisory Council 
representing Putnam School are Mrs, Bernie 
Lucero of 224 North Hollywood Street; Mrs. 
Bernie Mascarenz of 316 Willow Street and 
Mrs. Victor Bueno of 412 Pine Street. Rep- 
resenting the Laporte Avenue School are 
Mrs. Bonnie Solano of 818 Sycamore, Mr. 
and Mrs. Marcos Jimenez of 427 North Mel- 
drum Street and Mrs. Julie Miranda of 323 
North Howes Street. 

Members of the Citizens Advisory Group 
which works with the parents’ group are Dr. 
Lee Thomas, chairman; Mrs. Lori Bash, Mrs. 
Sarah Bennett and Robert Rudolph. 


Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, I shall 
be very brief. The Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania said he does not understand the 
amendment. It is difficult for me to be- 
lieve that he does not understand the 
amendment because he is a very intel- 
ligent person. 

In order to clarify the amendment for 
him and other Senators, I have placed on 
the desk of each Senator an explanation 
of what the amendment would do. The 
Senator from Pennsylvania says there 
are 30 changes. Mr. President, 21 of those 
were identical—to change the term 
“Commissioner” to the term “Secre- 
tary”—and as I noted, those have been 
deleted. The balance amounts to two or 
three substantive changes and then make 
conforming changes in other sections. I 
do not think the Senator’s statement is 
anything more than a dialog and an 
attempt to try to confuse people. 

I say once again that the amendment 
would transfer Headstart from the Office 
of Economic Opportunity so that its ad- 
ministration could be taken on by the 
Office of Education, which is taking care 
of all of the other educational programs. 
In the higher education bill which we 
passed on Monday, we transferred the 
Upward Bound program, The Headstart 
transfer is based on the same theory: 
Getting educational programs into the 
hands of the agency that deals with edu- 
cation. I do not believe that the proposal 
is terribly complicated. 

Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. DOMINICK. I am happy to yield 
to the Senator from Vermont for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, I wish 
to ask the Senator if his amendment 
would in any way prohibit grants to 
local school agencies, community action 
agencies, or other nonprofit organiza- 
tions? 

Mr. DOMINICK. It would in no way 
so inhibit them. In the modified amend- 
ment we specifically authorize this type 
of flexibility. 

Mr. PROUTY. They would be entitled 
to the same treatment they have been 
receiving under the OEO? 

Mr. DOMINICK. The Senator is cor- 
rect. I wish to point out that in the so- 
called arguments against the transfer, 
a copy of which has been placed on the 
desk of each Senator by the Senator 
from Pennsylvania, arguments No. 3, 4, 
and 5 are not applicable to the modified 
amendment. 

Mr. President, I reserve the remainder 
of my time. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 2 minutes on the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Oregon is recognized. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I wish to 
point out how important I think it is 
that we continue to bring our educa- 
tional programs under the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. We 
have already transferred from the Office 
of Economic Opportunity the responsi- 
bility for administering the work study 
program, an education program. We have 
already transferred from the OEO the 
adult basic education program. In those 
transfers, we recognized that there was a 
greater interest in the jurisdiction of 
the subject matter in the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. As I 
said a few moments ago, in the higher 
education bill we have transferred the 
Upward Bound program to take effect in 
1971. I pointed out it should not have 
gone beyond 1970, because the authoriza- 
tion does not extend until 1971. 

There has been talk in opposition to 
the amendment as though the transfer to 
the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare is going to produce a hiatus 
and that the program is going to suffer. 
The amendment of the Senator from 
Colorado would not propose that the 
transfer be effective in 1969. The amend- 
ment proposes that the transfer be effec- 
tive in 1970. There is 1 year for the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and 
Welfare to make the plans for the 
change. 

There has been talk about personnel. 
We can take judicial notice of what is 
going to happen to the extent that they 
need additional personnel in the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
If there is a need, there is no doubt with 
respect to what the bureaucratic prac- 
tice is: Seek to transfer some personnel 
slots along with the program. I believe 
they will not have to transfer any per- 
sonnel because we have highly competent 
personnel in the Office of Education and 
the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare to do the job. 

The important thing is to remember 
that this is a trend that the Senate and 
the Congress have been following with 
regard to education programs. This is the 
time to add Head Start to that trend, 
and it would give the Department 1 year 
to make the necessary adjustments to 
take care of the program. For the next 
year, it will operate where it is. 

Mr. President, I urge the adoption of 
the amendment. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me for 2 minutes? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield 2 minutes to the 
Senator from New York on the bill. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I wish to 
ask the Senator from Colorado a ques- 
tion. 

I am puzzled about a change in lan- 
guage which occurred from the original 
text to this morning's changes. The 
change occurs on page 3, line 15, of the 
principal amendment. It is stated at line 
15: “to make grants to community ac- 
tion boards or in any community where 
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there is no qualified community action 
board,” then directly. 

The new change, as I see it, would set 
that language aside and allow grants to 
be made to community action agencies, 
and not whether there is or is not one, 
and the other agencies. 

What we are a little concerned about, 
in that famous case of CDGM in Mis- 
sissippi, the fund was given to the State 
educational agency in Mississippi. They 
might be delighted to go through the local 
educational agency and forget about the 
community action agency. 

What does the Senator have in mind in 
that respect? 

Mr. DOMINICK. One of the reasons 
we changed the language was to make it 
more flexible. It is my intent that the 
community action agency, the public or 
private nonprofit agency or organization, 
and the local educational agency be 
eligible. 

Mr. JAVITS. But the Senator did not 
wish to run afoul of the situation where, 
for reasons we are all well aware of, 
racial matters and so forth, some com- 
munity action agencies now in the pro- 
gram would be bypassed. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Not for a second. 
What I am trying to do is provide enough 
flexibility so that the operation could be 
left with the qualified agency, of what- 
ever type, where it is nonoperating. 

Mr. JAVITS. Is it the feeling of the 
Senator that if the amendment is agreed 
to and if it is unclear, we can work it 
out in conference? 

Mr. DOMINICK. Absolutely. I do not 
think it is unclear, but this is certainly 
agreeable to me. 

Mr. JAVITS. I posed the question be- 
cause I wanted to show the situation. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I yield my- 
self 2 minutes. 

I want the record to show that the 
proponents of the amendment have had 
twice as much time as the opponents. I 
have 8 minutes remaining. I am not go- 
ing to ask for time on the bill. 

Mr. MORSE. I can give the Senator 
time on the bill. 

Mr. CLARK. I do not ask for time on 
the bill. 

I would like to point out in reply to 
what my good friend from Oregon said, 
that the transfers which were made 
from the OEO to the Office of Educa- 
tion or, indeed, to the Department of 
Labor last year, were all made after 
careful consideration by the Subcommit- 
tee on Employment, Manpower and Poy- 
erty. We took lots of testimony and heard 
witnesses for and against. We came to 
the considered conclusion that these 
programs that the Senator from Ore- 
gon has mentioned should not be trans- 
ferred, we were objective about it; and 
when our friends in the House wanted to 
take the transfer in conference, we went 
along with them. But the Upward Bound 
transfer, as we know, is pretty ineffec- 
tive, because it does not take hold until 
after the education bill—which we passed 
last week—has expired, so that the 
transfer is ineffective. That is why I 
did not fight it any harder than I did. 

The other transfers, as I say, were 
worked out carefully. This transfer—and 
I say it again, as I started—is a shotgun 
marriage between a reluctant bride and 
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an angry husband-to-be. Neither party 
wants to get married. The parents of 
both do not want the marriage to take 
place. The friends of both also do not 
want the marriage to take place. 

I have read into the Recorp the oppo- 
sition of OEO, the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, the National 
Council of Churches, the AFL-CIO, and 
the Industrial Union Division. There is 
no civic organization and no administra- 
tion organization that wants this trans- 
ferred. It is just my dear friends—and 
they are my dear friends—the Senator 
from California and the Senator from 
Colorado. 

Mr. President, I reserve the remainder 
of my time. As a matter of fact, I am 
prepared to yield back the remainder of 
my time. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 1 minute, after that statement. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Oregon is recognized for 1 
minute. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, the State 
school authorities are for it and other 
educators are for it. We have pointed 
out time and again in the past the need 
to bring all the educational programs 
under one jurisdiction, and that is the 
job of Congress and not the adminis- 
tration, Of course, the administration 
would not like to see any interference 
with this format, but we have the re- 
sponsibility, legislatively. I think the 
education programs should be adminis- 
tered and we want to put them in the 
Office of Education, as we did with the 
other programs. 

I have already said we did it with the 
work study program, the adult education 
program, and we just did it in the higher 
education bill with the Upward Bound 
matter. But this does not take effect 
until fiscal 1971, which gives us plenty 
of time for study. 

Mr. CLARK, Mr. President, I yield my- 
for 1 additional minute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania is recognized 
for 1 additional minute. 

Mr. CLARK. Of course, the educa- 
tion lobby is for this transfer. Why would 
it not be? It would put the Headstart 
under their control. They would like to 
run the program just as they would like 
to run all the rest of the programs which 
are not under their jurisdiction now, 
whether they are education programs or 
not; but the people who administer the 
programs, those who have the interest 
of the people at heart, the people who do 
not earn their daily bread trying to get 
into a program for youngsters, which is 
not really an education program at all 
but a child development program, 
are all against the amendment. I reserve 
the remainder of my time. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 30 seconds for that non sequitur. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Oregon is recognized for 30 
seconds. 

Mr. MORSE. The Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare and the 
OEO are not being controlled by lobby- 
ists. The Senator from Pennsylvania 
speaks about certain organizations that 
are against it. I have spoken about cer- 
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tain organizations for it. I want to say 
that neither Government agencies is 
controlled by lobbies that may be for or 
against this transfer. 

The question before us is whether we 
believe, in the interest of efficient admin- 
istration, that we should bring all edu- 
cation programs under the Office of 
Education, I think that is obviously what 
we should do. That is why I support the 
amendment. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I yield my- 
self 1 minute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania is recognized for 
1 minute. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, in all good 
humor, I would disagree with my very 
good friend from Oregon. The question 
is whether we want to have this a shot- 
gun wedding that no one wants, or 
whether we are interested in transferring 
from one agency to another without any 
hearings, without any testimony, without 
any discussion in committee an amend- 
ment that has had 30 different changes 
made in it today, and that no one has 
seen and no one can understand. 

Is that the way the greatest delibera- 
tive body in the world wants to legislate? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Colorado yield me 2 min- 
utes? 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, how 
much time remains? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Two 
minutes remain to the Senator from 
Colorado. 

Mr. DOMINICK. I yield myself 2 
minutes and shall be happy to answer 
questions. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I have 
listened to the exchange between the 
Senator from Oregon and the Senator 
from Pennsylvania and I find myself, 
at this point, in a balance of thinking. 
Neither one has convinced me of what 
should be done. Therefore, I approach 
my thinking on the basis of what I 
should do in a situation where the scales 
of evidence are equal. 

I have to decide whether this program 
will be operated by the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare or by 
the OEO. 

Within the past 2 or 3 weeks, I have 
read about the operations of the OEO 
in Chicago, III., which spent $1 million 
in a program which was under the guid- 
ance and control of thugs, thieves, hip- 
pies, drug addicts—the worst elements 
of the community there. 

When such a condition is allowed to 
exist and goes unobserved by the heads 
of agencies, there is something radically 
wrong. 

Now, then, with my thinking sup- 
posedly in balance, what shall I do? 

Shall I resolve the doubt in favor of 
giving it to HEW, or shall I resolve the 
doubt in giving it to OEO? 

With the past performance of the 
OEO scandalous, shameful, and in- 
defensible, I will vote for the transfer 
and I will feel content that I am right. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, we 
have support from the Senator from 
Ohio, the Senator from California, the 
Senator from Mississippi, the Senator 
from Vermont, the Senator from Oregon, 
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and my State of Colorado. It would there- 
fore seem to me that with the kind of 
support from so many diverse areas of 
the country which has been exhibited 
here today, it is prefectly proper that we 
should make this transfer. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I yield my- 
self 1 minute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania is recognized for 
1 minute. 

Mr. CLARK. I yield myself 1 minute 
only to point out to the Senate that my 
good friend from Ohio [Mr. LauscHE] 
has really not been fair to the record of 
the OEO. I think it is almost generally 
agreed across the country that the Head- 
start program has been an enormous suc- 
cess everywhere, almost without excep- 
tion. 

The Senator's reference to the Chicago 
incident and the OEO has nothing what- 
ever to do with the Headstart program. 

Mr. President, I am prepared now to 
yield back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I concur with the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania that the Head- 
start program is a good program. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
on the amendment, as modified, has now 
expired. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment, as modified, of the Senator 
from Colorado. On this question, the yeas 
and nays have been ordered, and the 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Alaska 
(Mr. Gruentne] and the Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. BIBLE] are absent on offi- 
cial ? 

I also announce that the Senator 
from Alaska [Mr. BARTLETT], the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT], 
the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Kennepy], the Senator from Missouri 
[Mr. Lone], the Senator from Minne- 
sota [Mr. McCartuy], the Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. McGovern], and the 
Senator from Florida [Mr. SMATHERS] 
are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Alaska 
(Mr. BARTLETT] would vote “nay.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. GRIFFIN] 
is necessarily absent and, if present and 
voting, would vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 60, 
nays 29, as follows: 


[No, 212 Leg.] 
YEAS—60 
Aiken Fong Monroney 
Allott Hansen Montoya 
Anderson Hartke Morse 
Baker Hayden Morton 
Bayh Hickenlooper Mundt 
Bennett Hill Murphy 
Boggs Holland Pearson 
Brewster Hollings Prouty 
Byrd, Va. Hruska Randolph 
Byrd, W. Va Jackson Russell 
Carlson Jordan, N. C. Scott 
Cooper Jordan,Idaho Smith 
Cotton Kuchel Sparkman 
Curtis Lausche Stennis 
Dirksen Long, La. Symington 
Dominick Magnuson Talmadge 
Eastland Mansfield Thurmond 
Ellender McClellan Tower 
McIntyre Williams, Del. 
Fannin Miller Young, N. Dak. 
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NAYS—29 

Brooke Hatfield Pell 
Burdick Inouye Percy 
Cannon Javits Proxmire 
Case McGee Ribicoff 
Church Metcalf Spong 
Clark Mondale Tydings 
Dodd Moss Williams, N.J. 
Gore Muskie Yarborough 
Harris Nelson Young, Ohio 
Hart Pastore 

NOT VOTING—10 
Bartlett Gruening McGovern 
Bible Kenned Smathers 
Pulbright Long, Mo. 
Griffin McCarthy 


So the modified amendment offered 
by Mr. Dominick for himself and Mr. 
MuRPHY was agreed to. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the amend- 
ment was adopted. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, I move 
to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield me one-half minute on 
the bill? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the Sen- 
ate completes its business this afternoon 
or this evening, it stand in adjournment 
until 12 o’clock noon tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that I may be 
officially excused from further attend- 
ance on the Senate this afternoon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION AMEND- 
MENTS OF 1968 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 18366) to amend the 
Vocational Education Act of 1963, and 
for other purposes. 

AMENDMENT NO. 885 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I call up 
my amendment No. 885, in behalf of my- 
self, Mr. BROOKE, Mr. CLARK, Mr. Cooper, 
and Mr. Hart, and ask that it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
the amendment. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further reading 
of the amendment be dispensed with and 
that the amendment be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment (No. 885) is as fol- 
lows: 

AMENDMENT No. 885 


At the end of the bill, insert the following 
new section: 


July 17, 1968 


“AMENDMENTS TO THE NATIONAL SCHOOL 
LUNCH AND CHILD NUTRITION ACTS 


“Sec. 208. (a) The National School Lunch 
Act (42 U.S.C. 1752) is amended by adding at 
the end of the Act the following new section: 


“ ‘TEMPORARY EMERGENCY ASSISTANCE TO PRO- 
VIDE NUTRITIOUS MEALS TO NEEDY CHILDREN 
IN SCHOOL AND IN OTHER GROUP ACTIVITIES 
OUTSIDE OF SCHOOL 


“ ‘SEC, 14, (a) Nothwithstanding any other 
provision of law, the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture is authorized to use during the fiscal 
years 1969, 1970, and 1971 not to exceed 
$100,000,000 per annum in funds from sec- 
tion 32 of the Act of August 24, 1935 (7 
U.S.C. 612c), to formulate and carry out a 
program to improve the nutritional status of 
needy children in group situations away from 
home excluding situations where children 
are maintained in residence. 

“*(b) (1) Of the funds to be used for the 
purposes of subsection (a) for any fiscal 
year, the Secretary shall reserve 3 per cen- 
tum for apportionment to Guam, Puerto 
Rico, the Virgin Islands, American Samoa, 
and the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands, 
Guam, Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, 
American Samoa, and the Trust Territory of 
the Pacific Islands shall each be paid an 
amount which bears the same ratio to the 
total of such reserved funds as the number 
of children aged three to seventeen, inclusive, 
in each bears to the total number of children 
of such ages in all of them. 

“*(2) From the remainder of the funds 
available for any fiscal year, the Secretary 
shall allot to each State an amount which 
bears the same ratio to such remaining funds 
as (1) the number of children in that State 
aged three to seventeen, inclusive, in families 
with incomes of less than $3,000 per annum, 
and (2) the number of children in that State 
aged three to seventeen, inclusive, in families 
receiving an annual income in excess of 
$3,000 per annum from payments under the 
program of aid to families with dependent 
children under a State plan approved under 
title IV of the Social Security Act, bears to 
the total number of such children in all the 
States. For the purposes of this section, the 
Secretary shall determine the number of chil- 
dren aged three to seventeen, inclusive, of 
families having an annual income of less 
than $3,000 on the basis of the most recent 
satisfactory data available from the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. At any time such data 
for a State are available in the Department 
of Commerce, such data shall be used in 
making calculations under this section. The 
Secretary shall determine from data which 
shall be supplied by the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare the number of chil- 
dren of such ages from families receiving an 
annual income in excess of $3,000 per annum 
from payments under the program of aid to 
families with dependent children under a 
State plan approved under title IV of the 
Social Security Act, on the basis of the latest 
calendar or fiscal year data, whichever is 
later. For the purposes of this paragraph, 
the term ‘State’ does not include Guam, 
Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, American 
Samoa, and the Trust Territory of the Pacific 
Islands. 

e) State agencies, or the Secretary as 
appropriate, shall use the funds to provide 
meals to children whose parents or guardians 
do not have the financial ability to provide 
for the adequate nutrition of their children 
and to children determined by local officials 
as in need of improved nutrition. The funds 
may be used to finance such children’s par- 
ticipation in an eligible nonprofit food serv- 
ice; to assist in financing the purchase of 
equipment needed to operate such programs, 
and not to exceed an amount equal to 2 per 
centum of the total funds used under sub- 
section (a) in any fiscal year may be used in 
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such fiscal year to defray part of the ad- 
ministrative cost of the Department of Agri- 
culture and State agencies in carrying out 
this section. 

„d) The authority contained in this sec- 
tion is intended to supplement the authority 
and funds available for use under other sec- 
tions of this Act and the Child Nutrition Act, 
as amended. 

„e) The Secretary of Agriculture shall 
issue regulations implementing the opera- 
tion of this program including guidelines 
for the determination of the eligibility of 
children for free and reduced-price meals. 

tt) The withholding of funds for and 
disbursement to nonprofit private schools 
will be effected in accordance with section 
10 of the National School Lunch Act, as 
amended, exclusive of the apportionment 
ratio and the matching provisions thereof. 

„(g) The withholding of funds and dis- 
bursement to eligible service institutions will 
ae in accordance with section 13(3) 

d * 
i “(b)(1) Section 9 of the National School 
Lunch Act (42 U.S.C. 1759) is amended by 
inserting after the second sentence a new 
sentence, “Such determinations shall be made 
by local school authorities in accordance with 
a publicly announced policy and plan applied 
equitably to all families in the school attend- 
ance area on the basis of criteria which as 
a minimum shall include factors for the 
level of family income, including welfare 
grants, the numbers in the family unit, and 
the number of children attending school.“. 

“(2) Section 9 of such Act is further 
amended by inserting after the former third 
sentence the following: “Overt identification 
of such child or children in the lunchroom or 
classroom by means such as special tokens 
or tickets or by announced or published lists 
of names is expressly prohibited”. 

3) Section 4(e) of the Child Nutrition 
Act of 1966 (42 U.S.C. 1773(e)) and section 
13(f) of the National School Lunch Act as 
amended by Public Law 90-302, section 3, 
are amended by inserting in each of those 
sections, respectively, wording identical with 
the amendments to section 9 of the latter 
Act provided by the above sections 3 (a) 
and (b) of this Act. 

“(c) (1) Section 8 of the National School 
Lunch Act (42 U.S.C. 1752) is amended by 
inserting at the end thereof: ‘Appropriations 
to carry out the provisions of this Act and 
of the Child Nutrition Act of 1966 for any 
fiscal year are authorized to be made a year 
in advance of the beginning of the fiscal year 
in which the funds will become available for 
disbursement to the States.’ 

“(2) Section 7 of the National School 
Lunch Act (42 U.S.C. 1756) is amended by 
inserting immediately before the last sen- 
tence of the section the following: ‘For the 
fiscal year beginning July 1, 1969, and each 
succeeding fiscal year, the Secretary’s deter- 
mination of what funds from sources within 
a State may be regarded as from sources 
within a State for purposes of matching shall 
be limited by the availability of State tax 
revenues for use for program purposes in the 
local school attendance units, For each of the 
first two such fiscal years such State appro- 
priated funds must equal at least 4 per cen- 
tum of the matching requirements; for each 
year of the second two-year period at least 6 
per centum of the matching requirements; 
for each year of the third two-year period, 
at least 8 per centum of the matching re- 
quirement; and for each subsequent fiscal 
year at least 10 per centum of matching re- 
quirements must be met from such State 
appropriated funds.’ 

(3) Section 12(d)(5) of such Act is 
amended by striking the words ‘preceding 
fiscal year’ and inserting in lieu thereof the 
following: ‘latest completed program year 
immediately prior to the fiscal year in which 
the Federal appropriation is requested’. 

“(d)(1) Section 6 of the National School 
Lunch Act (42 U.S.C. 1755) is amended by 
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inserting in the first sentence after the 
comma following the phrase ‘his administra- 
tive expenses’, the following: ‘including the 
operating expenses for the Child Nutrition 
Act of 1966 other than for section 3 of that 
Act’. 

“(2) Section 6 of such Act is further 
amended by inserting in the first sentence 
after the comma following the phrase pursu- 
ant to section 11’, the following: ‘and less 
not to exceed 1 per centum of the funds 
appropriated for carrying out the programs 
under this Act and the provision of the 
Child Nutrition Act of 1966 other than sec- 
tion 3, hereby made available to the Secre- 
tary to supplement the nutritional benefits 
of these programs through grants to States 
and other means of nutritional training and 
education for workers, cooperators and par- 
ticipants in these programs in furtherance 
of the purposes expressed in section 2 of this 
Act and section 2 of the Child Nutrition 
Act of 1966’. 

“(3) Section 12(c) of the National School 
Lunch Act (42 U.S.C. 1760) is amended by 
striking the period at the end of the sub- 
section and inserting ‘, except as provided in 
section 6 of this Act’. 

“(4) Section 11(a) of the Child Nutrition 
Act of 1966 (42 U.S.C. 1780) is amended by 
striking the period at the end of the sub- 
section and inserting ‘, except as provided in 
section 6 of the National School Lunch Act’. 

„e) (1) Section 12(d)(1) of the National 
School Lunch Act (42 U.S.C. 1760) is amended 
by striking the word ‘or’ that precedes the 
term ‘American Samoa’ and by adding at the 
end of the sentence the following: ‘or the 
Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands’. 

“(2) Section 15(a) of the Child Nutrition 
Act of 1966 (42 U.S.C. 1784) is amended by 
striking the word ‘or’ that precedes the term 
‘American Samoa’ and by adding at the end 
of the sentence the following: ‘or the Trust 
Territory of the Pacific Islands’. 

“(3) The sections of such National School 
Lunch Act and Child Nutrition Act of 1966, 
other than the sections amended by subsec- 
tions (a) and (b) of this section and other 
than the proviso in section 11(b) and in 
section 4 of the National School Lunch Act, 
are amended by inserting the phrase ‘and the 
Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands’ after 
the term ‘American Samoa’ wherever that 
terms appears in such Acts.” 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I yield my- 
self 5 minutes. 

I would beg my colleagues in the Sen- 
ate to listen to this matter, because it is 
something which will be worked out here 
on the Senate floor, I hope, and Senators 
who wish to act on it should hear about 
it before acting. 

When we left this matter on Monday, 
there was pending an amendment which 
was displaced by Senator Domurnick’s 
amendment, and which is now again re- 
instated as the business before the Sen- 
ate. 

Mr. President, I am not vain about it, 
but I wish we could have order, because 
it will be impossible to follow this matter 
unless we do. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is correct. The Senate will be in 
order. 

The Senator from New York may pro- 
ceed. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, as I have 
stated, we now have an amendment 
pending which calis for $100 million a 
year for 3 years for the school lunch pro- 
gram, for fiscal years 1969, 1970, and 
1971, to be made available out of section 
32 funds, which are the funds resulting 
from a 30-percent allocation of all im- 
port duties received by the United States. 
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There has been a longstanding and tra- 
ditional allocation of such funds for the 
purpose of encouraging both food pro- 
duction and food consumption. I shall 
not bother the Senate quite yet, though 
we may have to get into it, with the de- 
tails of that. 

The reason for my offering the amend- 
ment arose in two House bills sponsored 
by Representative Perkins, one of which 
did exactly what this amendment would 
do, that is, provide $300 million, $100 
million a year for 3 years out of section 
32 funds, and the other which made 
some procedural changes in the school 
lunch program, which apparently are 
satisfactory to everybody, including a re- 
quirement for certain State participa- 
tion, which would rise by roughly 2 per- 
cent a year over a period of 5 years toa 
total of 10 percent. 

Those two bills had been referred to 
the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. When we discussed this matter 
on Monday, there was objection from 
that committee, through the Senator 
from Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER] and the 
Senator from Florida [Mr. HOLLAND] 
with respect to the consideration of this 
amendment. They felt the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry should have the 
first opportunity to work it out. 

It was then pointed out that that juris- 
diction had been ceded to the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry, though the 
Reorganization Act provides otherwise, 
but that for purposes of this session we 
were not arguing that question, but that 
we insisted on pressing our amendment 
because it properly belonged in a bill 
relating to schools, and this was a way to 
get action at the end of the session. 

A conference then took place with re- 
gard to some effort to dispose of the 
matter, in which representatives of the 
Committee on Agriculture as well as rep- 
resentatives of our Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare participated. 

That conference was for the purpose 
of agreeing, if we could, upon some mod- 
ification of this amendment which would 
be acceptable all around, if that could be 
accomplished, in order to pass the bill 
Monday night. 

That conference broke up upon an offer 
that I had made—I say this to the Sen- 
ate without violating any confidences, 
because I did it and I am disclosing it, 
and I do not intend to disclose what 
anyone else did, because that would be 
disclosing confidences—but I made an 
offer, in the effort to get the matter set- 
tled, that if it were possible to arrive at 
a compromise in this bill of $50 million 
a year for each of 2 years, plus the 
provision that this money could be paid 
out of section 32 funds or out of general 
appropriations, depending upon the Ap- 
propriations Act, I would accept that for 
myself. I had four colleagues who were 
also parties to the amendment, but for 
myself I said I would accept that, and 
agree that the amendment be passed in 
that way and taken to conference. 

That was unacceptable to the repre- 
sentatives of the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry, who finally determined 
that they would rather see what the Ag- 
riculture Committee would do with it 
this morning. 

So when the bill went over, I did not 
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feel that I was bound by that offer on 
my part, and I do not think I was, in 
terms of commitment or legally, though 
I disclose it freely and frankly to the 
Senate, as it is my duty to do; and I 
felt that I could come in this morning 
and fight for this amendment unhin- 
dered by any commitment whatever. 

The Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry has acted this morning and, in 
substance, adopted the procedural aspects 
of Representative Perxins’ bill, and 
adopted the money aspects of Congress- 
man Perks’ other bill to the extent 
exactly as had been my offer on 
Monday, of $50 million a year for 2 
years, to come out of general revenues 
or out of section 32 funds. But, of course, 
they adopted that in their own bill, 
which would not have the same confer- 
ees as the pending bill. 

I have given this matter very consider- 
able thought. As I say, I do not feel 
bound by any commitment, but I do feel 
that I owe the utmost respect and re- 
gard to the views of the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry; and I believe 
the Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse] 
would share my views on that point. 

So I have given some thought to how to 
handle this situation. It is not an easy 
one. No one wishes to offend our fellow 
Senators in any way; and it is very de- 
sirable, it seems to me, as there does 
seem to be a very considerable meeting 
of the minds on this whole question, to 
try to come to some resolution of it. 

It must be remembered, with respect 
to anything I say now as to what I think 
is a way out of this situation for me and 
for the Senate, that there is now in con- 
ference the agricultural appropriations 
bill. Whether or not any money can be 
added on to that bill is a question which 
will be up to the House of Representa- 
tives and the Senate, because it may 
involve some question of reporting an 
amendment in disagreement on some 
procedural propositions. But I think it is 
fair to say, for the sake of this discus- 
sion, that it is possible to increase the 
provision for the school lunch program 
in that appropriation bill; and whatever 
we do here, whether we do it on my 
amendment or whether we do it on the 
actions of the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry, is bound to have an effect 
upon the conferees on the appropriation 
bill. I do not happen to be one of them, 
though I am a member of the Appropria- 
tions Committee, but I know it will have 
an effect. 

Therefore, my own consideration of 
the matter must be limited to the ques- 
tion, What action can the Senate take to 
show its disposition, which will help both 
the school lunch program and the con- 
ferees on the agricultural appropriation? 
Because that is where we are going to get 
money promptly. The agricultural ap- 
propriation for 1969 is in conference now. 

I did make the offer that I did on 
Monday, and I say that very frankly to 
the Senate. Upon thinking it over very 
carefully, I find myself unable, in all 
conscience, to simply go along with ac- 
cepting that as part of Agriculture Com- 
mittee bills, and I would like very much 
to hear the views of the Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER], who sat in the 
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proceeding of the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry this morning as its 
chairman. 

I would like to—and I am not doing it, 
but only saying what I think is a fair way 
to try to dispose of this issue, in view of 
the fact that it is going to be in confer- 
ence—I would like, in deference to what 
the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry has done, to consider the modifica- 
tion of my amendment to reduce the first 
2 years to $50 million each, thus meeting 
their views. 

Retaining $100 million for the third 
year gives the hope that there can be a 
material improvement in the program, 
which is very urgently needed. In retain- 
ing the provisions of my amendment 
with relation to section 32 funds, I again 
point out that my amendment will be in 
conference and that it can be dealt with 
in conference, because there is no corol- 
lary provision in the other body. There- 
fore, it can be cut down, modified, or 
changed in any way. 

I would like to have the view of the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 
on the proposal which I now make openly 
in the Senate. I point out one of the facts 
that I think needs fairly to be mentioned, 
and that is that the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture has given us a letter, addressed to 
the Senator from Louisiana, but I think 
it is fair to say that it is intended for all 
of us. 

In this letter, the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture uses the following key phrase: 

The Department would be able to effec- 
tively and efficiently expand the Child Nu- 
trition programs beyond the present level 
approved by the Senate by $50 million in 
fiscal year 1969. 


The Secretary then proceeds to bear 
that out with certain factual details 
which any Senator is welcome to read. 
He divides it in this manner. He says we 
could spend $30 million more than voted 
by the Senate on the appropriation bill 
for free and reduced price lunches to 
needy children under section 11 of the 
National School Lunch Act. He says $8 
million could be used for the establish- 
ment of facilities, cooking and other fa- 
cilities, in schools, some 6,000 of which 
do not have them today. That is $38 
million. 

The Secretary of Agriculture estimates 
$10 million for the school breakfast pro- 
gram which he says can be efficiently 
expanded to that extent. 

It is from that factual presentation 
that I find I must reduce the amount in 
my amendment to $50 million for the 
fiscal year. 

As to the $100 million for the 3d year, 
I feel that this is a way in which the 
Senate can express itself as feeling that 
the program should be expanded and 
that it, the Senate, is giving its vote— 
if the amendment is agreed to by a 
majority vote—to the proposition which 
will be, I think, an influential factor in 
further activity by Representative PER- 
KINS and others who have always been 
leaders in this program. 

In trying to expand the program fur- 
ther, I feel that we should stand by the 
section 32 funds because, again, I have 
negotiated as a member of conference 
committees with others in the Appro- 
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priations Committee. And it has been a 
very disheartening experience. I feel 
that it will be very tough to get any 
money out of the agricultural bill. I feel 
that the only way that the other con- 
ferees can be moved is if we have some- 
thing on the books for which we have 
voted to assure that the money will be 
available. I think then that their hearts 
may yield to some sense of reason and 
consideration for these children. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I will yield in a minute. 

I hope very much that I will have the 
advice of my chairman and the chairman 
of the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 

It is my deep resolve that I should pro- 
ceed in this matter in the utmost good 
faith. I hope that we may in this discus- 
sion clarify the situation and arrive at 
a constructive solution for the children 
who will be involved if no prior authori- 
zation is provided. I gladly yield that to 
my chairman or to anyone who may wish 
to assume it. However, I do hope we can 
arrive at a definitive result. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield to the Senator 
from Oregon. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, as a 
member of the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry which considered the 
proposal this morning involving the 
problem of feeding hungry children in 
schools, I shall ask the distinguished 
Senator from New York a couple of ques- 
tions for clarification. 

As I understood, there had been an 
original proposal on the House side, 
which the Senator from New York sup- 
ported, for appropriating $100 million 
for the school lunch program. 

Mr. JAVITS. The Senator is correct. 
That was for $100 million a year for 3 
years. 

Mr. HATFIELD. As I understand it, 
this is based upon a formula worked out 
as a result of the evidence from the De- 
partment of Agriculture that it costs ap- 
proximately $22 a year to feed a hungry 
child in our schools, and the estimate 
that there are 4.5 million such children 
who are not now receiving school 
lunches. That would figure approximate- 
ly $100 million. 

Mr. JAVITS. It is $88 million. 

Mr. HATFIELD. It is $88 million, plus 
the amount for the purchase of equip- 
ment and so forth. 

Mr. JAVITS. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, are we 
at this point discussing an attempt to 
iron out an agreement, based upon the 
availability of money or budgetary proce- 
dures, or are we on a criteria of meeting 
the needs of hungry children? 

I ask the question because in this 
morning’s meeting of the Committee cn 
Agriculture and Forestry, I was informed 
when I posed certain questions on this 
that the Secretary of Agriculture had 
indicated in a letter to our chairman that 
he, the Secretary, could not spend more 
than $50 million. The Senator has re- 
ferred to that already. 

I was informed, second, that we could 
not adequately spend it, not because of 
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the inadequacy of the machinery of the 
Department of Agriculture, but because 
of the failure of local school districts 
and States put themselves in a position 
to effectively use this kind of contribu- 
tion and help from the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. JAVITS. The Senator is correct. It 
is fair to say that it is the judgment of 
the Secretary of Agriculture, as stated 
in his letter, that only $50 million could 
be effectively and efficiently spent in 
fiscal year 1969. He lays that also on the 
following facts which I will read to the 
Senate: 

These estimates reflect the fact that the 
new school year will begin in little more 
than a month. State school lunch agencies 
will have to gear up in that short period to 
handle an increase in program activity. Local 
school districts will need to make necessary 
arrangements to initiate new programs or to 
expand existing ones, It will be well into the 
school year, probably December, before the 
expanded program as a practical matter can 
be put into full operation. 


It seems to me, therefore, that the 
need is as the Senator has stated. The 
justification is, in my judgment, that we 
would assist Representative Perkins who 
has led the House into taking the action 
it took. The figures the Senator has given 
are correct. However, we are now faced 
with something we always face in the 
Appropriations Committee in reality, so 
that there are situations where the need 
can be very great, but we can just feed 
so much down the pipeline within a 
given time. Apparently, from the letter 
of the Secretary of Agriculture, we must 
accept his evaluation that all we can 
efficiently and effectively feed into the 
pipeline for 1969 is $50 million. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, I un- 
derstand the proposal is now to provide 
$50 million for this year and $50 million 
for the second year and $100 million for 
the third year. 

Mr. JAVITS. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. HATFIELD. I assume that the 
proposal for $100 million for the third 
year is based on the assumption that the 
school districts will have geared up so 
as to be able effectively to use that 
amount of money. 

Would the Senator comment on 
whether he feels it will be possible to 
provide the same local school districts— 
which are not now adequately geared up 
to utilize the money to feed the hungry 
children that are already in the school 
districts—with the $100 million for the 
second year. There would then be $50 
million the first year, $100 million the 
second year, and $100 million in the third 
year. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, it is my 
honest business judgment that it could 
be—and I emphasize that—$50 million, 
$75 million, and then $100 million. How- 
ever, very frankly, I am embarrassed by 
the assumptions of the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry, whether justi- 
fied or not. 

We all live here together, and we all 
do many things together. In all decency 
and honesty, I must tell the Senator that 
I am taking the second year figure of $50 
million only because of the desire for 
comity and accommodation with the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 
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which made that finding this morning. I 
do not find that it assaults my con- 
science, in all frankness, but one could 
have gone to the $75 million figure just 
as well. 

I hope the Senator from Oregon would 
go with me, in the hope of offering some 
proposal which will meet some wide- 
spread acceptance—we still have to get 
the money and go through conference, 
and so forth—that he would stay with 
me on accepting the figures of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry for 
the first 2 years. 

Mr. HATFIELD. One further com- 
ment: I would certainly be happy to join 
the Senator from New York in support- 
ing any realistic program. However, I 
believe it should be clearly pointed out 
to the Senate today that we are dealing 
here with two issues. One item with 
which we are dealing is the problem of 
hungry children, and there are sufficient 
hungry children today to utilize $100 
million of support from the Federal Gov- 
ernment, The second item we must con- 
sider is that we are dealing with certain 
political and administrative machinery 
which is evidently the obstacle for us, 
in the Senate, to appropriate the full 
$100 million today. 

Mr, JAVITS. The Senator is correct, 
Mr. HATFIELD. I believe we shoul 
do everything to put the pressure on 
these local districts as well as to assure 
these local districts that there is ade- 
quate funding for such programs when 
they might want to go ahead and com- 
mit themselves, because some of them 
have been fearful to commit themselves 
before they knew that there was ade- 
quate funding. I believe we must get 
that word across to them, to encourage 
them to go ahead and plan their own 

action. 

Mr. JAVITS. I agree with the Senator 
completely. That is why I said that an 
optimum program here would be $50 
million, $75 million, and $100 million. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. DOMINICK. I have one question: 
The $50 inillion, $50 million, and $110 
million that the Senator is talking about 
are section 32 funds or section 32 funds 
plus appropriations if needed? 

Mr. JAVITS. Section 32 funds is the 
way my amendment would read. But the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 
has come in with a proposal, and they 
have liberty to substitute their ideas for 
mine. They have come in with a proposal 
for $50 million each year, to come out of 
appropriated or section 32 funds as the 
Appropriation Act would provide. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Under the proposal of 
the Senator from New York, this is an 
authorization, not an appropriation? 

Mr. JAVITS. That is correct. Except 
that it is allowed to be drawn out of sec- 
tion 32 funds. Then it would be thrown 
into the administrative arena, because 
the Secretary of Agriculture is then au- 
thorized to use these funds without ap- 
propriations action, provided he can pass 
muster with the Budget Bureau and the 
internal business which goes on in the 
executive department. 

Mr. DOMINICK. What would happen 
if there were not enough section 32 
funds? 
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Mr. JAVITS. The provision reads “not 
to exceed” or “up to.” 

Mr. DOMINICK. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. MURPHY. Do I correctly under- 
stand that it is the best judgment of the 
distinguished Senator from New York 
that, under the present circumstances, 
this is the best, most practical forward 
step that can be made in this field? 

Mr. JAVITS. I believe so. It is really my 
honest judgment, and it is said with no 
joy, because I would want very much to 
have the provision as we had it. We must 
face the fact that there are many points 
of view among Members of the Senate. 
I am simply trying to take account of 
that in order to produce a result. I believe 
that is what we all desire. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, I com- 
pliment the Senator from New York on 
his usual efficiency and the most efficient 
manner in which he has approached this 
matter in order to bring it to the atten- 
tion of the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry and to try to get all interested 
areas of Government to understand this 
problem. 

I recall a year ago, when the poverty 
subcommittee first ran into the problem. 
It was in Mississippi we first ran across 
the problem. Since then, we have been 
trying to come to grips with the problem. 
I have watched the progress, slow 
though it has been over the year. I 
believe it would be most helpful and most 
gratifying if we could arrive at least at 
this step in taking care of a need that 
exists, which will not go away unless we 
do something about it in a concrete, 
feasible, factual manner. 

I compliment the Senator. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank the distinguished 
Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the 
si a from New York state is modifica- 

on 

Mr. JAVITS. I have not yet modified 
my amendment. 

Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr. JAVITS. Does the Senator from 
Louisiana control the time on this 
amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Oregon controls the time. 

Mr. MORSE. I yield such time to the 
Senator from Louisiana as he requires. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, last 
Monday, we had a conference that lasted 
approximately 15 or 20 minutes, and it 
was my desire to try to effectuate some 
kind of compromise on the so-called 
Javits amendment. 

I knew in advance that the Secretary 
of Agriculture could not spend during 
fiscal year 1969 more than $50 million, 
and I suggested that the entire matter 
before the Senate be referred to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 
The reason for that was to obtain from 
the Secretary his views as to how much 
money he could use during fiscal 1969. 

The Javits amendment provides for 
an authorization for the use of $100 mil- 
lion of section 32 funds each fiscal year 
for 3 years. 

The bill that I reported this after- 
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noon, S. 3848, authorizes $50 million for 
the current fiscal year and $50 million 
for next year. 

I try to be a realist, After learning 
that the Secretary of Agriculture could 
effectively use only $50 million, I took the 
matter up with the Senator from Florida 
(Mr. HoLLAND]J. We are both on the con- 
ference committee on the agricultural 
appropriation bill. 

I told Senator Javits and others that I 
felt that the conferees could provide the 
$50 million without having to go through 
the regular legislative. process—that is, 
requiring the agency to go before the 
committees and make a case, I thought 
it would be a better plan for us to accept 
the $50 million through the conference 
we are now having rather than go 
through the regular legislative processes. 
One part of the agreement we had, as I 
understood it, was not mentioned. What- 
ever action was taken by the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry by way of a 
bill would be presented to the Senate. 
That is, the bill reported by the commit- 
tee would go to the calendar and remain 
there, Meanwhile, the substance of what 
the Agriculture Committee proposed 
would be presented to the Senate in lieu 
of the Javits amendment—in other 
words, as a modification of the Javits 
amendment. And it was my view that if 
we could obtain from the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry the bill I pro- 
posed and which we did obtain, which 
actually adopts the two bills, H.R. 17872 
and H.R. 17873, that came from the 
House and were referred to the commit- 
tee, we could use that as a lever in order 
to get the conferees to agree to $50 
million. 

If the conferees were successful in ob- 
taining the $50 million for fiscal 1969 
in the appropriation bill, then whatever 
action might have been taken by the 
Senate today on the bill now before it 
would be deleted in conference. The pro- 
vision proposed to be included in the 
pending bill would become unnecessary 
if the $50 million were made available 
through the conference that is now going 
on between the House of Representatives 
and the Senate. It is my considered judg- 
ment that if we proceed in that way we 
will obtain the $50 million within a 
matter of a few days, and I think that 
is a step in the right direction. 

I do not want to go into all the figures 
that I submitted on Monday as to what 
the Congress is already doing and what 
the Department is already doing and 
has been authorized to do. For the fiscal 
year 1969 the Department of Agriculture 
will have for these programs $1,050,000,- 
000. If the proposal that the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry has sub- 
mitted is adopted, and if we can get the 
conferees on the House side to agree in 
conference to the $50 million, we will 
thereby add $50 million more to the 
$1,050,000,000 we now have. 

It is my view that that procedure by 
which we obtain the money immediately 
is better than authorizing the use of sec- 
tion 32 funds, and trusting that other 
demands on that fund will not use up the 
fund and prevent its use for this purpose. 

I feel confident from the information 
I obtained this morning that the House 
will probably agree to the $50 million 
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add to the amount we already have in the 
appropriation bill. 

I think that is a proper procedure and 
in the next Congress it is my hope that 
this entire program can be looked into 
and funds made available in order to 
take care of the children mentioned by 
the distinguished Senator from New 
York, 

Mr. President, the great trouble has 
been that in many districts, particularly 
big States like New York and Pennsyl- 
vania, they did not take heed and they 
did not try to put into effect a school 
lunch program. Why they did not do so, 
I do not know, but in my opinion many 
of these children come from that area. 
It is my hope that the next Congress can 
look into the entire program and try to 
make possible the distribution or use of 
these funds so that the children who are 
really underfed and who lack food can 
be taken care of. I am very hopeful we 
will be able to do that and I am sure 
we can. 

As far as I am concerned, and I am 
sure my good friend from Florida [Mr. 
HoLLAaND] would agree, if we can put this 
through as I have suggested today, with- 
in the next few days we will have the 
$50 million, and that amount can be 
added to the moneys that have been pro- 
vided heretofore. The bill I have just in- 
troduced will remain on the desk and we 
can take action later, if necessary; that 
is, if the conferees fail to provide the $50 
million. 

The Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse] 
was present at the conference and I am 
sure he will recall that if the amendment 
were modified according to the way I 
have just stated, and if the $50 million 
were provided, then the conferees on the 
bill that he is handling will strike from 
that bill the proposal we are now making. 

Mr. MORSE. In order to maintain my 
impartiality, I yield myself such time on 
the bill as I require. 

I would like to have the attention of 
the Senator from New York and the 
Senator from Louisiana, in particular, 
and also the attention of other Senators. 

I happen to be the Senator who sug- 
gested to the majority leader that we 
try to get the group together in a con- 
ference in the cloakroom during a 
quorum call, and then, after the quorum 
call, during the transaction of other busi- 
ness, as we laid aside the pending busi- 
ness. This was suggested as an effort 
to resolve the differences that developed, 
because we were having, as some Sena- 
tors may recall, quite a discussion on the 
floor of the Senate that was not in the 
best of keeping with the rules and de- 
corum. That suggestion was agreed to. 

It is only fair for me to cite my recol- 
lection of those who were at the confer- 
ence: the distinguished chairman of the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 
the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. ELLEN- 
DER]; Senator HOLLAND, Senator YOUNG 
of North Dakota, Senator AIKEN, the 
majority leader, Senator Hart, Senator 
JAVITS, and myself. 

Mr. HOLLAND. And Mr. CLARK of 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr. MORSE, And the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK]. 

Mr. President, I want to say they are 
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all men of good faith. They were meeting 
on a common objective of trying to re- 
solve this very difficult parliamentary, 
procedural, and substantive problem that 
had developed on the floor of the Senate. 

Men of good faith can come to differ- 
ent conclusions as to what transpired in 
a conference, just as witnesses to an inci- 
dent can tesitfy differently as to what 
they observed and heard. I want to say 
that any difference in points of view any 
one of those persons in the conference 
may have as to what was offered, what 
was agreed to, or the terminal time limit, 
is no refiection at all on any member 
of that conference who has a different 
recollection as to my understanding or 
supposed understanding. 

Mr. President, I say that in defense of 
every member of that conference. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Wash- 
ington, I believe, has a conference report. 
I yield to him for that purpose, without 
the time being counted against the time 
on the bill. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. Before the Senator yields, 
I wish to recall that we are bound by a 
4 o'clock voting time. 

Mr. JACKSON. I will need only 20 
seconds. 

Mr. MORSE. Very well. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Washington is recognized. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF REDWOOD 
NATIONAL PARK, CALIF. 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I ask 
the Chair to lay before the Senate a 
message from the House of Representa- 
tives on S. 2515. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
HolLmds in the chair) laid before the 
Senate the amendment of the House of 
Representatives to the bill (S. 2515) to 
authorize the establishment of the Red- 
wood National Park in the State of Cali- 
fornia, and for other purposes, which 
was, strike out all after the enacting 
clause and insert: 

That in order to preserve significant ex- 
amples of the primeval coastal redwood 
(Sequoia sempervirens) forests and the 
streams and seashores with which they are 
associated for purposes of public inspiration, 
enjoyment, and scientific study, the Secre- 
tary of the Interior is authorized to establish 
an area to be known as the Redwood Nation- 
al Park in Del Norte and Humboldt Counties, 
California, 

Sec. 2. (a) The area to be included within 
the Redwood National Park is that gen- 
erally depicted on the map entitled Pro- 
posed Redwood National Park,” numbered 
NP-RED-7113, and dated June 1968, copies 
of which map shall be kept available for pub- 
lic inspection in the offices of the National 
Park Service, Department of the Interior, and 
shall be filed with appropriate officers of Del 
Norte and Humboldt Counties, The Secretary 
may from time to time, with a view to carry- 
ing out the purpose of this Act and with par- 
ticular attention to fhinimizing siltation of 
the streams, damage to the timber, and as- 
suring the preservation of the scenery within 
the boundaries of the national park and sea- 
shore as depicted on said map, modify said 
boundaries, giving notice of any changes in- 
volved therein by publication of a revised 
drawing or boundary description in the Fed- 
eral Register and by filing said revision with 
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the officers with whom the original map was 
filed, but the acreage within said park shall 
at no time exceed twenty-eight thousand 
five hundred acres, exclusive of submerged 
lands. 

(b) Notwithstanding the provisions of 
subsection (a) of this section, the bound- 
aries of the park and seashore shall not in- 
clude existing State highways, but the Sec- 
retary of the Interior may cooperate with ap- 
propriate officials of the State of California 
and of Del Norte and Humboldt Counties in 
patrolling and maintaining such roads and 
highways. 

Sec. 3 (a) The Secretary is authorized to 
acquire lands and interests in land within the 
boundaries of the Redwood National Park 
and, in addition thereto, not more than ten 
acres outside of those boundaries for an ad- 
ministrative site or sites. Such acquisition 
may be by donation, purchase with appropri- 
ated or donated funds, exchange, or other- 
wise, but lands and interests in land owned 
by the State of California may be acquired 
only by donation, and no other lands or in- 
terests in land within the boundaries of the 
park shall be acquired until said State has 
coriveyed or agreed to convey the lands owned 
by it therein to the United States for the 
purpose of this Act. If any individual tract 
or parcel of land to be acquired is partly in- 
side and partly outside said boundaries, the 
Secretary may, in order to minimize the pay- 
ment of severance damages, acquire the whole 
of the tract or parcel, exchange that part of 
it which is outside the boundaries for land 
or interests in land inside the boundaries or 
for other land or interests in land to be 
acquired pursuant to this Act, and dispose of 
so much thereof as is not so utilized in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of the Federal 
Property and Administrative Services Act of 
1949 (63 Stat. 377), as amended (40 U.S.C. 471 
et seq.). The cost of any land so acquired and 
disposed of shall not be charged against the 
limitation on authorized appropriations con- 
tained in section 10 of this Act. 

(b) The Secretary is further authorized to 
acquire, as provided in subsection (a) of this 
section, lands and interests in land bordering 
both sides of the highway between the pres- 
ent southern boundary of Prairie Creek Red- 
woods State Park and a point on Redwood 
Creek near the town of Orick to a depth suffi- 
cient to maintain or to restore a screen of 
trees between the highway and the land 
behind the screen and the activities conduct- 
ed thereon, 

(c) In order to afford as full protection as 
is reasonably possible to the timber, soil, and 
streams within the boundaries of the park, 
the Secretary is authorized, by any of the 
means set out in subsection (a) of this sec- 
tion, to acquire interests in land from, and 
to enter into contracts and cooperative agree- 
ments with, the owners of land on the pe- 
riphery of the park and on watersheds tribu- 
tary to streams within the park designed to 
assure that the consequences of forestry 
management, timbering, land use and soil 
conservation practices conducted thereon, or 
of the lack of such practices, will not ad- 
versely affect the timber, soil, and streams 
within the park as aforesaid. As used in this 
subsection, the term “interests in land” does 
not include fee title unless the Secretary 
finds that the cost of a necessary less-than- 
fee interest would be disproportionately high 
as compared with the estimated cost of the 
fee, No acquisition shall be effectuated ex- 
cept by donation and no contract or coopera- 
tive agreement shall be executed by the Sec- 
retary pursuant to the provisions of this sub- 
section until sixty days after he has notified 
the President of the Senate and the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives of his in- 
tended action and of the costs and benefits 
to the United States involved therein, 

(d) Upon agreement by the State of Cali- 
fornia to administer the same as a part of its 
State park system, the Secretary is author- 
ized to acquire, by any of the means set out 
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in subsection (a) of this section, the tract 
of land comprising approximately three 
hundred and ninety acres, in sections 5, 8, 
and 9, township 1 north, range 2 east, which 
is frequently referred to as the Van Duzen 
grove and, upon request of the State, to 
transfer title to said tract to it. Said title 
shall revert to the United States if the State 
fails or ceases to administer the land for 
public park and recreation purposes or if it 
attempts to transfer the title to any third 
party for any purpose, 

Sec. 4. (a) Improved property within the 
boundaries of the Redwood National Park 
shall not be subject to condemnation as long 
as its conforms to zoning bylaws established 
by the county in which the property is sit- 
uated, which bylaws conform to standards 
set by the Secretary. Such bylaws shall be 
designed among other things, (i) to permit 
only such minor improvements on the prop- 
erty as are compatible with the purpose of 
the park and seashore and (ii) to promote 
the purpose of the park and seashore by 
establishing acreage limits, frontage and set- 
back requirements, and procedures for giving 
public notice of zoning, variances, and ex- 
ceptions, 

(b) The owner of improved property on 
the date of its acquisition by the Secretary 
under this Act may, as a condition of such 
acquisition, retain for himself and his heirs 
and assigns a right of use and occupancy of 
the improved property for noncommercial 
residential purposes for a definite term of 
not more than twenty-five years or, in lieu 
thereof, for a term ending at the death of 
the owner ro the death of his spouse, which- 
ever is later. The owner shall elect the term 
to be reserved. Unless the property is wholly 
or partially donated to the United States, the 
Secretary shall pay the owner the fair market 
value of the property on the date of acqui- 
sition minus the fair market value on that 
date of the right retained by the owner. A 
right retained pursuant to this section shall 
be subject to termination by the 
upon his determination that it is being ex- 
ercised in a manner inconsistent with the 
purpose of this Act, and it shall terminate by 
operation of law upon the Secretary's notify- 
ing the holder of the right of such determi- 
nation and tendering to him an amount 
equal to the fair market value of that portion 
of the right which remains unexpired. 

(c) The term “improved property”, as 
used in this section, means a detached, non- 
commercial residential dwelling, the con- 
struction of which was begun before Octo- 
ber 9, 1967, together with so much of the 
land on which the dwelling is situated, the 
said land being in the same ownership as 
the dwelling, as the Secretary shall designate 
to be reasonably necessary for the enjoyment 
of the dwelling for the sole purpose of non- 
commercial residential use, together with any 
structures accessory to the dwelling which 
are situated on the land so designated. 

Src.5. In exercising his authority to ac- 
quire lands and interests in land by exchange 
under this Act, the Secretary may accept title 
to non-Federal property and transfer to the 
grantor any federally owned property under 
his jurisdiction in the State of California, 
except property needed for public use and 
management, which he classifies as suitable 
for exchange or other disposal. The values of 
the properties so exchanged either shall be 
approximately equal or, if they are not ap- 
proximately equal, shall be equalized by the 
payment of cash to the grantor or to the 
Secretary as the circumstances require. 

Src. 6. Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of law, any Federal property located 
within any of the areas described in sections 
2 and 8 of this Act may, with the concurrence 
of the head of the agency having custody 
thereof, be transferred without consideration 
to the administrative jurisdiction of the Sec- 
retary for use by him in carrying out the 
provisions of this Act. 
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Sec. 7. (a) Notwithstanding any other 
provision of law, the Secretary shall have the 
same authority with respect to contracts for 
the acquisition of land and interests in land 
for the purposes of this Act as was given the 
Secretary of the Treasury for other land ac- 
quisitions by section 34 of the Act of May 
30, 1908 (35 Stat. 545, 40 U.S.C. 261), and 
the Secretary and the owner of land to be 
acquired under this Act may agree that the 
purchase price will be paid in periodic in- 
stallments over a period that does not ex- 
ceed ten years, with interest on the unpaid 
balance thereof at-a rate which is not in 
excess of the current average market yield on 
outstanding marketable obligations of the 
United States with remaining periods to 
maturity comparable to the average matu- 
rities on the installments. 

(b) Judgments against the United States 
for amounts in excess of the deposit in court 
made in condemnation actions shall be sub- 
ject to the provisions of section 1302 of the 
Act of July 27, 1956 (70 Stat. 694), as 
amended (31 U.S.C. 724a) and the Act of 
June 25, 1948 (62 Stat. 979), as amended (28 
U.S.C, 2414, 2517). 

Sec. 8. The present practice of the Call- 
fornia Department of Parks and Recreation 
of maintaining memorial groves of redwood 
trees named for benefactors of the State 
redwood parks shall be continued by the Sec- 
retary in the Redwood National Park. 

Sec.9. The Secretary shall administer the 
Redwood Nationa] Park and Seashore in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of the Act of 
August 25, 1916 (39 Stat. 535, 16 U.S.C. 1-4), 
as amended and supplemented. 

Sec. 10. There are hereby authorized to 
be appropriated not more than $56,750,000 
for acquisition of lands and interests in land 
pursuant to section 3 of this Act and not 
more than $10,000,000 for necessary devel- 
opments within the Redwood National Park. 


And amend the title so as to read: “An 
act to establish a Redwood National 
Park in the State of California, and for 
other purposes.” 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate disagree to the amend- 
ment of the House and request a confer- 
ence with the House of Representatives 
and the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses, and that the Chair be authorized 
to appoint the conferees on the part of 
the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. JACKSON, 
Mr. ANDERSON, Mr. BIBLE, Mr. KucHEL, 
and Mr. Hansen conferees on the part 
of the Senate. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives by Mr. BARTLETT, announced 
that the House insisted upon its amend- 
ments to the bill (S. 20) to provide for 
a comprehensive review of national water 
resource problems and programs, and 
for other purposes, disagreed to by the 
Senate; agreed to the conference asked 
by the Senate on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon, and that Mr. 
ASPINALL, Mr. Jounson of California, 
Mr. Haney, Mr. Saytor, and Mr. REI- 
NECKE were appointed managers on the 
part of the House at the conference. 

The message also announced that the 
House insisted upon its amendments to 
the bill (S. 1004) to authorize the con- 
struction, operation, and maintenance of 
the central Arizona project, Arizona- 
New Mexico, and for other purposes, dis- 
agreed to by the Senate; agreed to the 
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conference asked by the Senate on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and that Mr. ASPINALL, Mr. 
Jounson of California, Mr. EDMONDSON, 
Mr, UDALL, Mr. Savior, Mr. HOSMER, and 
Mr. Burton of Utah were appointed 
managers on the part of the House at 
the conference. 

The message further announced that 
the House had disagreed to the amend- 
ment of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
14935) to amend title 39, United States 
Code, to regulate the mailing of master 
keys for motor vehicle ignition switches, 
and for other purposes; asked a confer- 
ence with the Senate on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses thereon, and 
that Mr. Dutsx1, Mr. HENDERSON, Mr. 
OLSEN, Mr. Nxx, Mr. CORBETT, Mr. Gross, 
and Mr, CUNNINGHAM were appointed 
managers on the part of the House at 
the conference. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION AMEND- 
MENTS OF 1968 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 18366) to amend the 
Vocational Education Act of 1963, and 
for other purposes. 

Mr. MORSE, Mr. President, I think 
we have a complete record of what is 
involved in some facets of this particular 
matter. I wish to mention an ancillary 
matter. It is ancillary to the substance 
of the Javits amendment and the sub- 
stance of the bill that the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry has reported 
to the Senate. But I do think, however, 
that it was a backdrop in front of which 
we all stood in getting consideration of 
this matter. 

It will be recalled that some days ago 
the jurisdictional question was raised as 
to whether the school lunch program 
should be handled by the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry or by the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare. 
During my absence in Oregon, there had 
been left for my consideration, until I 
returned, the matter of the reference of 
the school lunch program. Apparently, 
the assumption of some Senators was 
that I might want to raise objection to 
the transfer of the program to the Com- 
mittee on Argiculture and Forestry. 

When I returned, I studied the facts. 
The record is clear that I said on the 
floor of the Senate that I was raising no 
objection. I stated that the practice had 
been established for some years past, 
with the understanding and approval of 
the present chairman of the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare [Mr. HILL] 
and the chairman of the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry [Mr. ELLEN- 
DER], that school lunch programs, par- 
ticularly in view of their relationship 
to food from the Department of Agricul- 
ture and, as the Senator from Florida 
(Mr, HoLLAND] said at the time, in re- 
spect to section 32 funds, should be 
handled by the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry. 

I made it very clear in my statement 
in the Senate that, without relation to 
any pending piece of proposed legisla- 
tion, I reserved the right, if I am here 
next year—and if I am here next year, 
I shall be chairman of the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare, if the Sen- 
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ate follows its usual seniority practices— 
to raise the question of jurisdiction on 
the floor of the Senate, not related to 
any particular bill at the time. 

I mention this because I think it is 
the backdrop that is involved to some 
extent in this discussion; so I went into 
the conference out in the cloak room. 
The Senator from Louisiana has stated 
my understanding of the position clearly. 
He pointed out to us that the Secretary 
of Agriculture made clear to him this 
morning—which was verified in the let- 
ter submitted to us—that he could not 
spend more than $50 million in the next 
2 years on the school lunch program. 
The Senator from Louisiana pointed out 
the situation in regard to the appro- 
priations conference. He also pointed 
out the situation in regard to the Perkins 
bill on the House side, that they were 
considering a piece of legislation in the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 
which, I understand, has been consid- 
ered and is at the desk, and that he 
thought we should try to get the matter 
handled through the Appropriations 
Committee and the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry. 

The Senator from New York set forth 
his position—which he clearly stated 
this afternoon—and I want to say right 
here and now that I think the Senator 
from New York, the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. CLARK], the Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. Cooper], the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. BROOKE], and 
the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Harr]— 
who are the authors of what is known as 
the Javits amendment, which was in- 
troduced originally to S. 3770, and which 
the Senator proposes to add to the pend- 
ing vocational education bill as an 
amendment, have made a great contri- 
bution to this whole matter of seeking 
to get additional funds for the school 
lunch program to feed what we know— 
as my colleague from Oregon [Mr. HAT- 
FIELD] pointed out a few minutes ago— 
comprises a large number of boys and 
girls in this country who are hungry. 
They need school lunches. They need 
more than school lunches, they need 
food. 

I want to say that I join them in em- 
phasizing this issue on the floor of the 
Senate; but our desire to get food for the 
children I do not think should in any 
way cause us to overlook the problems 
which the Senator from Louisiana has 
raised. Thus, I want to say here and 
now that if we do not get the amount 
of money we seek now, we should follow 
the procedures suggested by the Senator 
from Louisiana. That will not stop us at 
all, next year, from seeking a supple- 
mental appropriation for more money 
for the school lunch program. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, will the Senator from Oregon 
yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. The only 
sure way to get the money for this year, 
the $50 million for school lunch is 
through the way suggested by the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana. I understand there 
will not be another supplemental bill 
this year that it could be added to. I, as 
one of the conferees on the agricultural 
appropriation bill now in conference 
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with the House would be happy to in- 
clude the $50 million as proposed. 

Mr. MORSE. I want to thank the Sen- 
ator from North Dakota for his com- 
ments. 

I want to talk now about the offer or 
offers that were made in the conference, 
because they have been accurately 
stated; but in view of the fact that Iam 
the Senator in charge of the bill and 
I want a vocational education bill, I do 
not want it to be damaged by any con- 
flict with the school lunch program when 
it can be amicably resolved. 

Mr. BROOKE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Oregon yield for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. BROOKE. Is the decision based 
upon the lack of facilities as set forth in 
the Secretary’s letter, or is it based up- 
on the appropriations conference? 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator from Loui- 
siana has pointed out. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Who yields time? 

Mr. MORSE. On the bill? 

Mr. JAVITS. How much time remains, 
Mr. President? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator has time on the amendment. 

Mr. MORSE. Then I take time on the 
amendment, Mr. President. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will some- 
one yield me some time? 

Mr. MORSE. As the Senator from 
Louisiana has pointed out, it is due to 
lack of facilities. 

Mr. BROOKE. It is a question of lack 
of facilities, then, as set forth in the 
Secretary’s letter. The Secretary’s let- 
ter has been read, but it did not get into 
the specifics of the lack of facilities. It 
seems inconceivable that the Secretary 
is not able to handle $50 million in the 
second year, even if he is not able to 
handle it in the first year. I was wonder- 
ing whether that is set forth in the letter 
from the Secretary? 

Mr. MORSE. Can the Senator from 
Louisiana answer that? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, the 
Senator is referring, I think, to the letter 
from Secretary Freeman dated July 17, 
1968, which will be printed in full in the 
report of the Senate Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry. 

However, if it is desirable to have it 
printed in the Recorp at this time, I am 
happy to ask unanimous consent that 
there be printed in the Recor the letter 
dated July 17, 1968, to the Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER] from Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Freeman, on this 
subject. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D.C., July 17, 1968. 
Hon. ALLEN J. ELLENDER, 
U.S. Senate. 

DEAR SENATOR ELLENDER: I am responding 
to your request as to the amount of funds, 
in addition to those presently approved by 
the Senate in the pending Agriculture Ap- 
propriation bill, which the Department could 
expeditiously and effectively use in providing 
meals for needy children in schools and in 
other group. activities outside the school in 
fiscal 1969, 
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At the present time I cannot assure you of 
the Department's level of spending under any 
of the proposed bills relating to the Child 
Nutrition programs. This can be done only 
when the Executive Branch completes its 
review of all programs and has weighed them 
in relation one to the other, in light of ac- 
tions taken by Congress to cut expenditures. 
Section 32 funds are not exempted from the 
expenditure limitations set down by Con- 
gress in the Revenue and Expenditure Con- 
trol Act of 1968. 

The Department would be able to effective- 
ly and efficiently expand the Child Nutrition 
programs beyond the present level approved 
by the Senate by $50 million in fiscal 1969. 
The major need at this time is for a substan- 
tial expansion in the number of free and re- 
duced price lunches provided to needy school 
children under Section 11 of the National 
School Lunch Act. Here we could efficiently 
spend $30 million more than has been voted 
by the Senate. 

Expansion of free lunches to poor children 
beyond this point would be dependent on the 
speed by which local schools could expand 
child feeding facilities. We estimate that we 
could carry out an expansion of the facilities 
assistance program which would be $8 mil- 
lion higher than provided in the Senate ap- 
propriations. Such an expansion would en- 
able us to carry out an expanded program of 
free and reduced price lunches to reach on 
an efficient basis in future years, all children 
who can’t afford to pay. 

We estimate that the School Breakfast pro- 
gram could be efficiently expanded to a level 
$10 million higher than in the Senate appro- 
priation. This pi has been in operation 
now for two years, the States have readily 
accepted it, and are willing to enlarge the 
program if we can assure them that the 
funds will be available. 

These estimates reflect the fact that the 
new school year will begin in little more than 
a month. State School Lunch agencies will 
have to gear up in that short period to 
handle an increase in program activity. Local 
school districts will need to make necessary 
arrangements to initiate new programs or to 
expand existing ones. It will be well into the 
new school year, probably December, before 
the expanded program as a practical matter 
can be put into full operation. 

For example, substantial time is involved 
in purchasing new equipment; specifications 
must be developed and be approved, bids 
must be obtained and contracts let and 
executed. Many schools, therefore, would 
not require operating funds until the middle 
of the school year. 

The expansion in these programs during 
fiscal 1969 of the magnitude you have indi- 
cated by your inquiry, would be warmly 
welcomed by the States and local school 
districts around the country. To those who 
will administer the programs at local levels, 
and to the children who now will receive an 
improved diet they otherwise would have 
been denied, it means that the Federal gov- 
ernment intends to aggressively pursue the 
goal of reaching every needy child even 
though he can’t afford to pay for it. 

I wholeheartedly support this objective. 

Sincerely yours, 
ORVILLE L. FREEMAN. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, what I 
should like to do now, at this point in 
the Recorp using the time available on 
the amendment—is to cover this discus- 
sion of the offer that was made in our 
conference. 

It is true, as the Senator from Louisi- 
ana and the Senator from New York 
(Mr. Javits] pointed out, that it was 
suggested we go for $50 million for the 
next 2 years—— 

Mr. HOLLAND. Each year. 
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Mr. MORSE. Each year, for 2 years. 
The Javits amendment would be modified 
accordingly. We would vote on it here 
on the floor of the Senate, and we would 
then take it to conference. But I would 
agree—and I did agree—that I would 
move that the Senate recede in con- 
ference if, in the meantime, the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry 
reported either a bill providing for the 
amount, or the appropriations con- 
ference came out with that amount, 
which was discussed at some length. Let 
me say to my good friend from Louisiana 
that although he said 15 or 20 minutes, 
there were three quorum calls, and I 
think we were in conference all of 40 
minutes. We went over it backward and 
forward. 

It is also true that there was general 
agreement among all of us, I think I am 
right, we all would have agreed except 
we could not get unanimity; there was 
practically unanimity. The conference 
formally broke up, but I would be less 
than honest, Mr. President, if I did not 
say that as the conference broke up, I 
said to the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
MANSFIELD], to the Senator from Ver- 
mont [Mr. AIKEN], and to the Senator 
from North Dakota [Mr. Young], “I wish 
you would talk to the member of the 
conference who was not willing to go 
along. I think further discussion among 
you might bring out an agreement and 
we can wait and see what happens at 
this Wednesday meeting.” 

I have no doubt that the Senator from 
New York [Mr. Javits] considered that, 
so far as he was concerned, when that 
conference formally broke up, there was 
no commitment for any further con- 
sideration. 

As the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
MANSFIELD] will tell us, that I talked 
later that evening with him and I said, “I 
think we are so close to the resolution of 
this matter that I wish you would pur- 
sue the matter further.” 

I regret very much that I did not talk 
with Senator Javits. We did not converse 
further. But I was hopeful that between 
then and today we could get that under- 
standing. That does not bind Senator 
Javits in any way, but that bill from the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 
is at the desk. I am authorized to give 
assurance for the Senator from Montana 
Mr. MANSFIELD] that, as majority 
leader, he will call up that bill for ac- 
tion if this matter is not resolved before 
eae necessary to take action on that 
bill. 

I, as manager of H.R. 18366, want to 
say I would be willing to go back to the 
offer that was made. I do not ask Senator 
Javits to go back to it, but I would be 
willing to go back to the offer that was 
made, that we take $50 millon to the 
conference on this bill, with my pledge in 
conference, and renewed here on the 
floor of the Senate, that I will move to 
recede on that matter as soon as it gets 
resolved in the bill from the Agriculture 
Committee or in conference. I do not 
think we should run any risk of losing 
what seems to be the maximum we can 
get for the school lunch program. 

I make the further statement that, 
come next January, if I am here, I will 
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join Senators Javits, Brooke, COOPER, 
CLARK, and Hart in offering a bill that 
will increase the amount, depending on 
what facts we can show at that time, 
of funds for the school lunch program. 
But look at the spot we are going to be 
in if we go into the Javits amendment 
this afternoon—and I speak hypotheti- 
cally—and we lose on it. I think we would 
set ourselves back. I think we would also 
have made this whole jurisdictional mat- 
ter foggy, which I wanted to put to sleep 
when I spoke on it the other day on the 
floor of the Senate, by letting it go over 
until next year. There is a great danger 
that some persons will interpret a defeat 
of the Javits amendment—if it is de- 
feated—as implying action on a future 
jurisdictional question. I do not think 
we ought to cross that bridge at all today. 

I want the Senator from New York to 
know he is not in any way obligated to 
me to revive the proposal that we made 
in conference the other afternoon, but 
I think he will find the overwhelming 
majority of those who were in that con- 
ference would prefer to do that. 

I would like to have the Senator at 
least give consideration—I hope favor- 
able consideration—to our getting out of 
the parliamentary mesh we are in by 
going back to what we discussed in the 
corridor the other day, and take the 
understanding to conference. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. PASTORE. This is an authoriza- 
tion bill. If this amendment should pass, 
then would it automatically release the 
money, or would it have to go through the 
appropriation process? 

Mr. MORSE. It still would go through 
the appropriation process. 

The Senator from New York says he 
does not think it has to go through ap- 
propriation, because it designates sec- 
tion 32 funds. 

Mr. PASTORE. That is the question I 
am asking. I think it is very important 
at this time, in making our determina- 
tion, to ascertain whether or not we have 
to go through this twice. This is only an 
authorization bill, and no matter how 
much is authorized, there is still the 
question of what will be appropriated. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, if the Sen- 
ator will yield to me, my understanding 
of the situation is that if we adopt the 
amendment, it becomes law. The Sec- 
retary of Agriculture can then take $50 
million out of section 32 funds without 
any further action by the Appropriations 
Committee. 

Mr. PASTORE. Is that the Senator’s 
understanding? 

Mr. JAVITS. That is my under- 
standing. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. JAVITS. The Senator from Ore- 
gon has the floor. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me? I have been trying 
to get the floor. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I yield 
first to the Senator from Pennsylvania. 
Then I shall yield to the Senator from 
Iowa. 
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Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, if I may 
have the attention of the Senator from 
New York, it is my understanding that 
he still has pending an amendment 
which would incorporate the provisions 
of House bills 17872 and 17873, both of 
which have passed the House. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. JAVITS. That is correct. 

Mr. CLARK, I personally do not feel 
I am a party to any commitment made 
in the conference a few days ago. I 
attended the conference and tried to 
work out an understanding with our 
friends on the Appropriations and Agri- 
culture Committees. In my opinion, we 
failed. When we left, we had no agree- 
ment. I would like to see the Senator 
stick to his guns and stick to his amend- 
ment. If that amendment fails, it is my 
belief there is enough compassion here 
that $50 million would nonetheless be 
favorably provided for these hungry 
children. That is a fact. There are 
hungry children. 

I want to read from the hearings held 
within the last 3 days by the Subcom- 
mittee on Employment, Manpower, and 
Poverty, in which it was stated: 

Financially the school lunch program is 
failing to provide lunches for 2 out of 3 needy 
children—Philadelphia, Minneapolis—in the 
school lunch program, 


The same situation in Seattle. We had 
statements from representatives of the 
National Council of Catholic Women, 
the National Council of Negro Women, 
the National Council of Jewish Women, 
the National Council of the YMCA’s. 
One Mobile, Ala., principal testified that 
the children for the lunch program are 
selected at the beginning of the year: 
there was no rotation of the lunch pro- 
gram; if one has to go hungry, he might 
as well get used to it. 

Under the circumstances, I think we 
should adopt the Javits amendment as 
submitted. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I yield 
to the Senator from Iowa [Mr. MILLER]. 

Mr. MILLER. I would like to ask a 
question of the Senator from New York 
in light of the question of the Senator 
from Rhode Island. My understanding 
of the conference referred to is that the 
Javits amendment would provide for 
section 32 funds or for money out of the 
general funds of the Treasury, as the 
Appropriations Committee would deter- 
mine. If that is the way it is going to be 
in the amendment, then the Senator’s 
question is answered; but I am afraid, 
on the basis of the colloquy between 
the Senator from New York and the 
Senator from Rhode Island, there may 
be a misunderstanding. 

Mr. JAVITS. There is no misunder- 
standing. The proposal which I made 
last Monday, which was not acted on, 
was a proposal, as the Senator stated, 
in which the funds would be provided 
for by the Appropriations Committee. 
That is not the proposal in my amend- 
ment now. What I am proposing to- 
day—and I have not actually done it 
yet—would leave the section 32 funds 
provision untouched. It would be section 
32 funds. So that as I would modify my 
amendment, which I indicated I might 
very well do, it would leave in the sec- 
tion 32 funds provision. 
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Mr. MILLER. Why would the Sena- 
tor object to leaving it in the alterna- 
tive, section 32 funds or general Treas- 
ury funds, as the committee may deter- 
mine? 

Mr. JAVITS. The Senator from Rhode 
Island has already given us the key to 
that. It is a question of two steps versus 
one step. I want the Senate to act defiin- 
itively, in view of the large amounts 
which have been returned to the Treas- 
ury, some $227 million in fiscal year 
1968. We have an estimate that there 
will be even more money available in 
the next fiscal year. 

Mr. MILLER. As I understand it, if it 
provides that the money will come from 
section 32 funds or general Treasury 
funds, in either case the funds will be 
assured. 

Mr. JAVITS. No, it will not, unless the 
Appropriations Committee in the latter 
case provides for it, provides for a con- 
ference, and so forth. That is a big 
question. 

Mr. MILLER. Is the Senator suggest- 
ing that the section 32 funds provision is 
going to assure us that the Appropria- 
tions Committee cannot turn it down? 

Mr. JAVITS. That is right. The Appro- 
priations Committee cannot act on it. 
The money will be payable out of section 
32 funds. We have to cross the bridge of 
executive and presidential responsibility, 
but the other is within the purview of 
the Appropriations Committee. 

Mr, HART. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I yield 2 
minutes to the Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, most or all 
of us, on occasions, have found ourselves 
in positions such as the Senator from 
New York now finds himself in, responsi- 
ble primarily for an amendment seeking 
to cooperate with the manager of the bill 
to achieve the basic objective of the vo- 
cational education bill, confronted with 
very serious opposition and, in the proc- 
ess, having had at least one discussion 
with the parties interested. 

He is reluctant to hold tight, shall I 
say, to the basic proposal of $100 million 
for 3 years, feeling that there might be 
an impression on the part of those who 
were resisting the amendment initially 
that, in a series of negotiations, some un- 
derstanding and development would 
raise a question as to his good faith, if 
he now insists on the $100 million. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HART. I yield. 

Mr, JAVITS. That is not the situation 
with me. 

I have crossed that bridge by pointing 
out that I am not bound. I am trying to 
get as broad a consensus as possible, to 
get the amendment passed, and, faced 
with a finding of fact by the Secretary 
of Agriculture that he can only use $50 
million the first year, what is the use of 
trying to force something which obvi- 
ously is not going to be available or can- 
not be used? I am trying to make the 
amendment as palatable as I can. 

Mr. HART. Very well. Then, in view of 
that fact, and with the assurance that 
there is no personal sensitivity involved, 
I would hope that the Senator from New 
York would consider seriously making 
the appropriation for the second and 
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third years at the level we have sug- 
gested, but, realizing also the problem 
that is raised as to the first year by the 
Secretary of Agriculture, it seems to me 
we would be raising more trouble than 
we would be able to survive by violating 
the Secretary’s pronouncement that $50 
million is all we can have; though cer- 
tainly, in the magnificent bureaucracy 
all of us associate with the Department 
of Agriculture, there must be the imag- 
ination and resourcefulness to find 
sources of funds for the second year to 
assure that children will not starve. 

Several Senators addressed the Chair. 

Mr, MORSE, Mr. President, before 
yielding, I wish to say this, though per- 
haps it should be said in conference 
rather than on the floor of the Senate: 
What bothers me about this matter, and 
one of the problems I think we are creat- 
ing for ourselves, is that if we go ahead 
with the Javits amendment in its present 
form, and let us assume we pass it, it is 
likely to have its repercussions in con- 
ference with the House of Representa- 
tives on the Agriculture appropriation. 

I do not think we should do that. I 
think it is quite a different thing if we 
take the same figure to our conference, 
with the understanding that we will re- 
cede. If it comes out of conference with 
the House of Representatives for $50 mil- 
lion on the Agriculture appropriations 
bill, I think we are creating unnecessary 
problems for ourselves. I do not think we 
will get more than $50 million now, any- 
way; but in January, we can seek more 
money for the school lunch program, 
and will not have any trouble getting it 
then. I believe we ought to take our $50 
million now, and seek more in January. 

Several Senators addressed the Chair. 

Mr. MORSE. One further point, Mr. 
President. We did not expect to get into 
this long parliamentary involvement. In 
deference to the position of the Senator 
from Utah, he has an amendment on 
which I think he is entitled to a hearing, 
and I believe we ought to extend the 
time, to enable consideration of the 
amendment of the Senator from Utah, 
to 4:15. The Senator can handle it in 
15 minutes, can he not? 

Mr. MOSS. Yes; I can. 

Mr. MORSE. If the majority leader 
will support me, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to extend the time for the vote on 
the bill from 4 o' clock to 4:15. 

Mr. JAVITS. With the rollcall vote 
on the amendment, there will not be 
enough time. 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator from New 
York says that the rollcall votes will 
not permit us enough time. 

I modify my request by asking for 15 
minutes following the rolicall vote on 
the Javits amendment, if we come to a 
rolicall vote on it. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator make that 20 minutes? 

Mr, MORSE. The Senator from New 
York asked for a modification to 20 min- 
utes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. And that 
rule XII be suspended? 

Mr. MORSE. And that rule XII be sus- 
pended. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object, I think the re- 
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quest is rather vague. Fifteen minutes 
after the rollcall? 

Mr. JAVITS. Twenty minutes. 

Mr. PASTORE. When is the rollcall 
to take place? 

Mr. JAVITS. It will have to take place 
at 4 o'clock. 

Mr. MORSE. The rollcall not later 
than 4 o'clock. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Will that 20 min- 
utes be equally divided between the two 
sides? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the previous order, the vote on the bill 
is to come at 4 o’clock, not on the 
amendment. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, do I 
understand we have 15 minutes left on 
the bill? The Senator from Florida [Mr. 
HoLLAND] has been waiting to be recog- 
nized; I would like to yield him 4 min- 
utes; will the Senator indulge us? 

Mr. CLARK. Thirty seconds is all I 
can allow. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, will the Chair state the unani- 
mous-consent request? 

Mr. AIKEN, Mr. President, I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection 
is heard. 

Mr, HOLLAND. Mr. President, I re- 
quested that someone yield time to me. 
I have an interest in this matter. 

Mr. JAVITS. I have yielded the Sena- 
tor 4 minutes. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I will finish as quickly 
as I can. ' 

First, the Committee on Appropria- 
tions does not need an actual authoriza- 
tion to act mercifully to schoolchildren. 
We have $177 million in appropriated 
funds and $64 million from section 32 
in this year’s bill for the school lunch 
program, and $104 million from section 
32 for the school milk program, and this 
has been done without anybody telling 
us to do so; and we have been doing this 
kind of thing for years. 

Besides that, the section 32 funds pri- 
marily are used for the reduction of sur- 
pluses in perishable crops; and as those 
perishable crops are bought, they are 
diverted largely to the school lunch pro- 
gram. The total for last year, of appro- 
priations and food diverted to the school 
lunch program, came to $469 million. 
We ak not parsimonious in this matter 
at all, 

Second, with reference to the meaning 
of the amendment, if the amendment is 
simply an embodiment of the bill re- 
ported today by the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry, I understand that 
this would be regarded as a mandate 
from Congress to supply $50 million for 
this program. 

The reason that the Appropriations 
Committee is brought into this matter 
is that in several years there have been 
no balances left out of section 32 funds, 
and the only way to meet any such man- 
date and to guarantee the availability of 
the amounts required would be to pro- 
vide them from general revenue funds. 
Every Senator who knows anything about 
section 32 knows that to be the case. 
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My third point, Mr. President, and I 
hope the Senator from New York will 
pay attention, is this: We are all sub- 
ject to failings in our recollections, but 
my recollection of the proposal of the 
Senator from New York was exactly 
as stated by the Senator from Oregon 
(Mr. Morse}: that the meeting of the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 
called by the Senator who heads it, the 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER], 
was to consider these two bills coming 
over from the House of Representatives, 
and that we were to try to bring out a 
bill to provide $50 million a year for each 
of the 2 years, payable either out of 
section 32 funds or, if required, out of 
general revenues. 

Such a bill was reported this morning. 
I am somewhat troubled about this mat- 
ter, because I reported to the committee, 
as did Senator ELLENDER and Senator 
AIKEN—and we were parties in this 
agreement the other day—that this was 
the proposal of the Senator from New 
tg If I have misunderstood it, I regret 
t. 

Furthermore, I reported to the able 
Representative from Kentucky [Mr. 
PERKINS] that we were trying to work 
this matter out in the Senate and in the 
conference committee, and we have got- 
ten very close to a solution of it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator's time has expired. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Will the Senator yield 
me 1 further minute? 

Mr. JAVITS. One minute. 

Mr. HOLLAND. It is highly desirable 
that we be given every incentive to work 
this matter out, because the $50 million, 
if it can be included in the fiscal year 
1969 bill by the conference committee 
on the agricultural appropriation bill, 
will surely take care of this matter for 
the current fiscal year that has already 
begun. 

I think that we are with in sight of 
a settlement on this issue. I do not think 
it would help a settlement of it to go 
beyond what was reported to our com- 
mittee as being the proposal of the able 
Senator from New York. If it was not 
such, I regret it because it was also re- 
ported to the Secretary of Agriculture, 
and to the able Congressman from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. Perkins] as the Senator’s 
proposal. 

Everyone concerned understood his 
proposal as being that which was stated 
by the able Senator from Oregon IMr. 
Morse]. I hope if the Senator from New 
York amends his amendment, he will 
amend it so as simply to offer the bill 
reported today by the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry, after strong 
efforts by the Senator from Vermont 
(Mr. AIKEN], the Senator from Louisiana 
[Mr. ELLENDER] as chairman, and my- 
self. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from New York is recognized. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I have ex- 
actly 10 minutes remaining. I propose to 
yield 1 minute to the Senator from 
Pennsylvania and 1 minute to the 
Senator from Massachusetts. However, I 
first yield 30 seconds to the distinguished 
acting majority leader for a unanimous- 
consent request. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from West Virginia is recognized. 
UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
it be in order for the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER] to 
submit his amendment as a substitute 
for the amendment offered by the dis- 
guished Senator from New York [Mr. 
Javits], even though the time on the 
Javits amendment has not yet expired. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr, JAVITS. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, I did not understand 
the request was to offer the amendment 
at this time. I understood the request 
was to offer the amendment. I am not 
agreeable to the amendment being of- 
fered at this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion is heard. 

Mr. JAVITS. I will agree to its being 
offered before my time has expired. 

The Senator might rephrase the 
unanimous-consent request. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I want to 
raise a parliamentary point. I think the 
Senate should hear me as the manager 
of the bill. The manager of every bill has 
a normal obligation to every Member of 
the Senate. 

Since objection was raised recently to 
my request to extend the time beyond 4 
o'clock to vote on the pending bill, I am 
in a position now to say that if I renew 
the request, at least the objection will 
not come from the same source—and I 
hope from no other source. 

We have to grant parity to everyone 
here. I have never known of a time before 
that. we had any trouble in getting a 
reasonable extension of time. 

I now ask unanimous consent that 
when the Senator from Utah [Mr. Moss] 
offers his amendment, 10 minutes be 
granted to the proponents of the 
amendment and 10.minutes to the oppo- 
nents of the amendment and that the 
time of the unanimous-consent agree- 
ment be extended by that 20-minute 
period, to run after 4 o'clock, 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. And that 
rule XII be waived. 

Mr, JAVITS. And that there be per- 
mission for the Senator from Louisiana 
(Mr. ELLENDER] to offer his amendment 
as a substitute for my amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I yield 1 
minute to the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania is recognized. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I hope that 
no Senators will be influenced with re- 
spect to this matter by the statement of 
the Secretary of Agriculture to the effect 
that he cannot spend more than $59 
million to feed hungry children in the 
United States of America during the en- 
suing fiscal year. 

If I were the Secretary and I could not 
spend more than $50 million to feed the 
hungry children of this country for 12 
months, I would get myself a new bu- 
reaucracy. 
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I know Orville Freeman well enough 
to know that he could spend $50, $100, 
$150, or $200 million if he would make his 
bureaucracy go back to work. 

Mr. President, I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I yield 1 
minute to the distinguished Senator 
from Massachusetts. 

The PRESIDINIG OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts is recognized 
for 1 minute. 

Mr. BROOKE. Mr. President, th~ dis- 
tinguished Senator from New York has 
said his proposed modification is based 
upon the letter from the Secretary of 
Agriculture. What is the basis of the 
modification as far as the second year is 
concerned? 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I was try- 
ing to accept the judgment of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry, 
which today reported a $50 million bill. 

I say to the Senator in fairness that I 
am persuaded by those who have joined 
with me in the amendment that this is 
not satisfactory to them. I am now con- 
sidering proposing as a modification the 
optimum—the amount I think is the 
optimum—of $50, $75, and $100 million. 
I wonder if that would be satisfactory to 
my colleague. 

Mr. BROOKE. It would. I have read 
the letter, and there is nothing contained 
in the letter which would suggest that in 
the second year he could not spend more 
than $50 million. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I yield my- 
self 2 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from New York is recognized for 
2 minutes. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk a modification of my 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will report. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to state the modification. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further reading 
of the amendment be dispensed with. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, we 
want to know what is in the amendment. 

Mr. JAVITS, Mr. President, the 
amendment as modified would take the 
$100 million for each of the years 1969, 
1970, 1971, and change it to $50, $75, and 
$100 million. That is all it does. It does 
nothing else. 

I might explain something to the 
Senator. 

The Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
ELLENDER] will offer the measure which 
the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry has worked out. 

The Senate may vote yea or nay on 
that and may accept the whole package. 
That is the privilege of the Senate. How- 
ever, I think we have completely debated 
the matter. I have been very frank with 
the Senator. 

Ihave modified my amendment so that 
I can in good conscience consider what 
the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry considered and go further. 

In deference to my colleagues who 
have joined in the amendment, there is 
another little problem, and that is that 
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there are two technical amendments 
which need to be made to the bill. 

I propose to add them to my amend- 
ment. That is the only way in which I 
see that time can be provided, unless we 
can arrange to take 5 extra minutes out 
of the 20 minutes to make these two 
little technical amendments to the bill. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, if they 
are just technical amendments, we can 
do it in a minute. I do not think they 
should be taken out of the Senator’s 
time. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I will ac- 
cept my chairman’s judgment on that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I yield my- 
self 1 additional minute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from New York is recognized for 1 
additional minute. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, we face a 
certain moral issue in respect to this 
matter. Every Senator must decide it for 
himself. That moral issue in this case 
includes the matter of whether there are 
any commitments of the kind to which 
the Senator from Florida [Mr. HOLLAND] 
referred. 

I state for the Recorp—because I ex- 
pect to live here for a long time, as I have 
already—that there was no commitment 
on my part, not even a discussion on my 
part concerning making this accord to 
whatever the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry was to do. 

There was an offer by me, and the 
offer was to do exactly on the vocational 
education bill what the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry has reported. I 
am not bound by that offer. The offer was 
not accepted. I did not undertake any 
agreement to await the action of the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

They said that we would see what they 
do on Wednesday morning. They could 
not make a deal on Monday, and all bets 
were off, as they say. 

I have done my best. In deference to 
the views of my colleagues who disagree 
with me, they are going along with me 
because I am taking the responsibility. 
I ought to be listened to. I have modified 
the amendment to the rockbottom basis 
that is needed. The Senate can vote on 
whether they want the amount to be $50 
million for 1969, $75 million for 1970, and 
$100 million for 1971. The amendment 
may be defeated, but the Senators should 
understand the amendment. 

I am delighted that the Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER] will offer his 
substitute amendment and the Senate 
will then have a full opportunity to do 
what is desired. 

If the substitute amendment is agreed 
to, I will cooperate as fully as I can as 
a member of the committee and of the 
Senate. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr, President, I send 
to the desk a substitute amendment for 
the Javits amendment. It consists of ac- 
tion taken by the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry this morning pur- 
a t to the agreement made on Mon- 

ay. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report. 
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The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to state the amendment. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that further 
sree of the amendment be dispensed 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered; and the 
amendment will be printed in the REC- 
ORD. 

The modified amendment, ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, is as follows: 


In lieu of the matter proposed to be in- 
serted by the Javits amendment, insert: 

“That the National School Lunch Act (42 
U.S.C. 1752) is amended by adding at the 
end of the Act the following new section: 


" "TEMPORARY EMERGENCY ASSISTANCE TO PRO- 
VIDE NUTRITIOUS MEALS TO NEEDY CHILDREN 
IN SCHOOL AND IN OTHER GROUP ACTIVITIES 
OUTSIDE OF SCHOOL 


“ ‘Sec. 14. (a) Notwithstanding any other 
provision of law, the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture is authorized to use during each of the 
fiscal years 1969 and 1970 not to exceed 
$50,000,000 per annum in funds from section 
32 of the Act of August 24, 1935 (7 U.S.C. 
612c) or from funds appropriated to carry 
out this section, as may be provided by ap- 
propriation Act. 


Pacific Islands shall each be paid an amount 
which bears the same ratio to the total of 
such reserved funds as the number of chil- 
dren aged three to seventeen, inclusive, in 
each bears to the total number of children 
of such ages in all of them, 

“*(2) From the remainder of the funds 
available for any fiscal year, the Secretary 
shall allot to each State an amount which 
bears the same ratio to such remaining funds 
as (1) the number of children in that State 
aged three to seventeen, inclusive, in fam- 
ilies with incomes of less than $3,000 per 
annum, and (2) the number of children in 
that State aged three to seventeen, inclusive, 
in families receiving an annual income in ex- 
cess of $3,000 per annum from payments 
under the program of aid to families with 
dependent children under a State plan ap- 
proved under title IV of the Social Security 
Act, bears to the total number of such chil- 
dren in all the States. For the purposes of 
this section, the Secretary shall determine 
the number of children aged three to seven- 
teen, inclusive, of families having an annual 
income of less than $3,000 on the basis of the 
most recent satisfactory data available from 
the Department of Commerce. At any time 
such data for a State are available in the 
Department of Commerce, such data shall be 
used in making calculations under this sec- 
tion, The Secretary shall determine from 
data which shall be supplied by the Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare the 
number of children of such ages from fam- 
ilies receiving an annual income in excess 
of $3,000 per annum from payments under 
the program of aid to families with depend- 
ent children under a State plan approved 
under title IV of the Social Security Act, on 
the basis of the latest calendar or fiscal year 
data, whichever is later. For the purposes of 
this paragraph, the term “State” does not in- 
clude Guam, Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, 
American Samoa, and the Trust Territory of 
the Pacific Islands. 

„%) State agencies, or the Secretary as 
appropriate, shall use the funds to provide 
meals to children whose parents or 
do not have the financial ability to provide 
for the adequate nutrition of their children 
and to children determined by local officials 
as in need of improved nutrition. The funds 
may be used to finance such children’s par- 
ticipation in an eligible nonprofit food serv- 
ice; to assist in financing the purchase of 
equipment needed to operate such programs, 
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and not to exceed an amount equal to 2 per 
centum of the total funds used under sub- 
section (a) in any fiscal year may be used in 
such fiscal year to defray part of the admin- 
istrative costs of the Department of Agricul- 
ture and State agencies in carrying out this 
section. 

„d) The authority contained in this sec- 
tion is intended to supplement the authority 
and funds available for use under other sec- 
tions of this Act and the Child Nutrition Act, 
as amended. 

e) The Secretary of Agriculture shall 
issue regulations implementing the operation 
of this program including guidelines for the 
determination of the eligibility of children 
for free and reduced-price meals. 

“*(f) The withholding of funds for and dis- 
bursement to nonprofit private schools will 
be effected in accordance with section 10 of 
the National School Lunch Act, as amended, 
exclusive of the apportionment ratio and the 
matching provisions thereof. 

“*(g) The withholding of funds and dis- 
bursement to eligible service institutions will 
be effected in accordance with section 13(d).’ 

“Sec. 2. (a) Section 9 of the National 
School Lunch Act (42 U.S.C, 1759) is amended 
by inserting after the second sentence a new 
sentence, ‘Such determinations shall be 
made by local school authorities in accord- 
ance with a publicly announced policy and 
plan applied equitably to all families in the 
school attendance area on the basis of criteria 
which as a minimum shall include factors for 
the level of family income, including welfare 
grants, the numbers in the family unit, and 
the number of children attending school.’. 

“(b) Section 9 of such Act is further 
amended by inserting after the former third 
sentence the following: ‘Overt identification 
of such child or children in the lunchroom or 
classroom by means such as special tokens 
or tickets or by announced or published lists 
of names is expressly prohibited’. 

„(e) Section 4(e) of the Child Nutrition 
Act of 1966 (42 U.S.C. 1773 (e)) and section 
13(f) of the National School Lunch Act as 
amended by Public Law 90-302, section 3, are 
amended by inserting in each of those sec- 
tions, respectively, wording identical with 
the amendments to section 9 of the latter Act 
provided by subsections (a) and (b) of this 
section. 

“Sec. 3. (a) Section 3 of the National 
School Lunch Act (42 U.S.C. 1752) is amended 
by inserting at the end thereof: ‘Appropria- 
tions to carry out the provisions of this Act 
and of the Child Nutrition Act of 1966 for 
any fiscal year are authorized to be made a 
year in advance of the beginning of the fiscal 
year in which the funds will become avail- 
able for disbursement to the States.’ 

“(b) Section 7 of the National School 
Lunch Act (42 U.S.C. 1756) is amended by 
inserting immediately before the last sen- 
tence of the section the following: ‘For the 
fiscal year beginning July 1, 1969, and each 
succeeding fiscal year, the Secretary’s deter- 
mination of what funds from sources within 
a State may be regarded as from sources 
within a State for purposes of matching shall 
be limited by the availability of State tax 
revenues for use for program purposes in the 
local school attendance units. For each of 
the first two such fiscal years, such State 
appropriated funds must equal at least 4 
per centum of the matching requirements; 
for each year of the second two-year period, 
at least 6 per centum of the matching re- 
quirement; for each year of the third two- 
year period, at least 8 per centum of the 
matching requirement; and for each subse- 
quent fiscal year, at least 10 per centum of 
matching requirements must be met from 
such State appropriated funds.’ 

“(c) Section 12 (d) (5) of such Act is 
amended by striking the words ‘preceding 
fiscal year’ and inserting in lieu thereof the 
following: ‘latest completed program year 
immediately prior to the fiscal year in which 
the Federal appropriation is requested’. 
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“Sec. 4, (a) Section 6 of the National 
School Lunch Act (42 U.S.C. 1755) is amend- 
ed by inserting in the first sentence, before 
the comma following the phrase ‘his admin- 
istrative expenses’, the following: (includ- 
ing administrative expenses for the Child 
Nutrition Act of 1966 other than for section 
8 of that Act)”. 

“(b) Section 6 of such Act is further 
amended by inserting in the first sentence 
after the comma following the phrase ‘pur- 
suant to section 11’, the following: ‘and less 
not to exceed 1 per centum of the funds ap- 
propriated for carrying out the programs un- 
der this Act and the provision of the Child 
Nutrition Act of 1966 other than section 3, 
hereby made available to the Secretary to 
supplement the nutritional benefits of these 
programs through grants to States and other 
means of nutritional training and education 
for workers, cooperators and participants in 
these programs in furtherance of the pur- 
poses expressed in section 2 of this Act and 
section 2 of the Child Nutrition Act of 1966’. 

“(c) Section 12(c) of the National School 
Lunch Act (42 U.S.C. 1760) is amended by 
striking the period at the end of the subsec- 
tion and inserting ‘, except as provided in 
section 6 of this Act.’ 

“(d) Section 11(a) of the Child Nutrition 
Act of 1966 (42 U.S.C, 1780) is amended 
by striking the period at the end of the 
subsection and inserting, ‘except as provided 
in section 6 of the National School Lunch 
Act.’ 

“Sec. 5 (a) Section 12(d)(1) of the Na- 
tional School Lunch Act (42 U.S.C. 1760) 
is amended by striking the word ‘or’ that 
precedes the term ‘American Samoa’ and 
by adding at the end of the sentence the 
following: ‘or the Trust Territory of the 
Pacific Islands’. 

“(b) Section 15(a) of the Child Nutri- 
tion Act of 1966 (42 U.S.C. 1784) is amended 
by striking the word ‘or’ that precedes the 
term ‘American Samoa’ and by adding at the 
end of the sentence the following: ‘or the 
Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands’. 

“(c) The sections of such National School 
Lunch Act and Child Nutrition Act of 1966, 
other than the sections amended by subsec- 
tions (a) and (b) of this section and other 
than in the proviso in section 11(b) and in 
section 4 of the National School Lunch Act, 


are amended by inserting the phrase ‘and the 


Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands’ after 
the term ‘American Samoa’ wherever that 
term appears in such Acts.” 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, the 
substitute amendment contains the very 
language of the Javits amendment ex- 
cept as to the amount. 

The amendment provides $50 million 
for 1969 and $50 million for 1970. 

Mr. JAVITS. But it also provides it 
should be out of section 32 funds or ap- 
propriations. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask for 
the yeas and nays on both amendments. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that it 
may be in order for the Senator from 
New York to ask for the yeas and nays on 
both amendments. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask for 
the yeas and nays on both amendments. 

The yeas and nays were ordered on 
both amendments. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I shall 
support the Ellender substitute. I believe 
it is the best way out of the parliamen- 
tary mess we are in. I believe it puts it 
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squarely up to those of us who want more 
money for the school lunch programs to 
come back next January to ask for addi- 
tional funds. I believe that now we 
should go along with the $50 million. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, All time 
on the amendment has expired. The 
question is on agreeing to the substitute 
amendment of the Senator from Louisi- 
ana for the amendment of the Senator 
from New York. On this question the 
yeas and nays have been ordered, and the 
clerk will call the roll. 

The bill clerk called the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Alaska 
(Mr. GRUENING] and the Senator from 
Montana [Mr. MANSFIELD] are absent 
on official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Alaska [Mr. BARTLETT], the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT], the 
Senator from Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN], 
the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Kennepy], the Senator from Missouri 
[Mr. Lone], the Senator from Minne- 
sota [Mr. McCartHy], the Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. McGovern], and the 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL] 
are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Alaska 
Mr. BARTLETT] would vote “nay.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. GRIFFIN] 
is necessarily absent. 

The result was announced—yeas 57, 
nays 31, as follows: 


[No. 218 Leg.] 
YEAS—57 
Aiken Gore Moss 
Allott Hansen Mundt 
Anderson Hartke Murphy 
Bayh Hickenlooper Muskie 
Bennett Hill Pastore 
Bible Holland Pell 
Boggs Hollings Prouty 
Byrd, Va. Hruska Randolph 
Byrd, W. Va. Jackson Smathers 
Cannon Jordan, N.C. Smith 
Carlson Jordan,Idaho Sparkman 
Church uusche Stennis 
Curtis Long, La, 8 
Dominick McClellan Talm: 
Eastland McIntyre Thurmond 
Ellender Miller Tower 
Ervin Monroney Williams, Del. 
Fannin Montoya Yarborough 
Fong Morse Young, N. Dak. 
NAYS—31 
Baker Hart Pearson 
Brewster Hatfield Percy 
Brooke Inouye 
Burdick Javits Ribicoff 
Case Kuchel Scott 
Clark Magnuson Spong 
Cooper McGee 
Cotton Metcalf Williams, N.J. 
Dirksen Mondale Young, Ohio 
Dodd Morton 
Harris Nelson 
NOT VOTING—11 
Bartlett Hayden McCarthy 
Fulbright Kenn McGovern 
Griffin Long, Russell 
Gruening Mansfield 


So Mr. ELLENDER’s substitute amend- 
ment for Mr. Javits’ amendment was 
agreed to. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the amend- 
ment was agreed to. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amendment 
of the Senator from New York [Mr. 
Javits], as amended by the amendment 
of the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
ELLENDER]. On this question the yeas and 
nays have been ordered and the clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Alaska 
(Mr. GRUENING], the Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. MAnsFIELD], and the Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. Younc] are absent on 
official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Alaska [Mr. BARTLETT], the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT], the Senator 
from Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN], the Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. Jorpan], the 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. KEN- 
NEDY], the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
Lone], the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
McCartuy], the Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. McGovern], and the Sena- 
tor from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL] are 
necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Alaska [Mr. 
BARTLETT], the Senator from Alaska [Mr. 
GRUENING], the Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. JORDAN], the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY], the Sen- 
ator from Montana [Mr. MANSFIELD], the 
Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Mc- 
Govern], and the Senator from Ohio 
LMr. Youne] would each vote yea.“ 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. GRIFFIN] is 
necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Iowa [Mr. HICKEN- 
LOOPER] is detained on official business. 

The result was announced—yeas 85, 
nays 0, as follows: 


[No. 214 Leg.] 
YEAS—85 
Aiken Gore Mundt 
Allott Hansen Murphy 
Anderson Harris Muskie 
Baker Hart Nelson 
Bayh Hartke Pastore 
Bennett Hatfield Pearson 
Bible 1 Pell 
Boggs Holland Percy 
Brewster Hollings Prouty 
Brooke Hruska Proxmire 
Burdick Inouye Randolph 
Byrd, Va. Jackson Ribicoff 
Byrd, W.Va. Javits Scott 
Cannon Jordan,Idaho Smathers 
Carlson Kuchel Smith 
Case Lausche Sparkman 
Church Long, La Spong 
Clark Magnuson Stennis 
McClellan Symington 
Cotton McGee Talmadge 
Curtis McIntyre Thurmond 
Dirksen Metcalf Tower 
Dodd Miller Tydings 
Dominick Mondale Williams, N.J. 
Eastland Monroney Williams, Del. 
Ellender Montoya Yarborough 
Ervin Morse Young, N. Dak. 
Fannin Morton 
Fong Moss 
NAYS—O 
NOT VOTING—14 
Bartlett Hickenlooper McCarthy 
Fulbright Jordan, N.C. McGovern 
Griffin nedy Russell 
Gruening Long, Mo Young, Ohio 
Hayden nsfield 
So Mr. Javits’ amendment, as amended, 
was agreed to. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senator 
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from New York [Mr. Javits] may bring 
up two technical amendments which, as 
chairman of the subcommittee, I accept. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection; it is so ordered. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I send 
both amendments to the desk and ask 
that they be considered en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the amendments will be con- 
sidered en bloc, which the clerk will state. 

The bill clerk proceeded to read the 
amendments. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further reading 
of the amendments be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered, and the 
amendments will be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The amendments óf the Senator from 
New York are as follows: 

On page 49, line 10, after application.“, 
insert the following; 

“Payments pursuant to grants under this 
part may be made in installments, and in 
advance or by way of reimbursement, with 
necessary adjustments on account of over- 
payments or underpayments, as the Com- 
missioner may determine.” 

On page 76, insert the following below line 
21: 


“STATE SCHOOLS FOR HANDICAPPED IN 
TERRITORIES 
“Sec. 208. Section 103 (a) (4) of the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 
1965 (Title II of P.L. 874, 81st Congress, as 
amended) is amended by inserting ‘except 
paragraph (5)’ after ‘this subsection,’,” 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, these 
amendments would do the following: 
One. would correct an oversight which 
omits schools for the handicapped in 
Puerto Rico under Public Law 89-313 and 
would include them in the law. The other 
amendment would permit payment 
under part D—exemplary program proj- 
ects of the Vocational Education Act for 
making advance installment payments 
with provision for readjustment if there 
is any over or underpayment. It is just a 
matter of facilitating the matter; a 
similar provision is included in part E— 
special emphasis programs—of the bill. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr, President, on behalf 
of the subcommittee, I accept the 
amendments and urge that they be 
adopted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendments of 
the Senator from New York. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk an amendment and ask that it 
be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

On page 10, lines 15 and 16, delete “State 
Board as defined in section 109” and sub- 
stitute “Governor”. 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, I ask for 
the yeas and nays on the amendment. 
The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, the amend- 
ment is not a complicated one and in 
view of the limited time I shall try to 
explain it as simply and as quickly as 
possible. 

The issue, it seems, is clear. The bill 
calls for the establishment of a national 
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advisory council and for the establish- 
ment in each of the several States an 
advisory council made up of members 
who are broadly representative of in- 
dustry, labor, education, and the public, 
to evaluate vocational programs funded 
under the act. 

The House bill, which was passed, 
provides that the State advisory council 
be appointed by the Governor. The pend- 
ing bill provides that the State board of 
education—State board, it calls it—shall 
appoint the advisory council. 

My amendment would strike the 
words that would authorize the State 
board to make the appointment and 
lodge that responsibility in the Governor. 

The reason I offer the amendment is 
that the Governor is the chief executive 
officer of the State, and this is a State 
body. In him resides the responsibility 
for administering the affairs of his State. 
He must be responsible to the people. 
He is in the best position broadly to 
consider all the interests of his State 
and to appoint an advisory council that 
can accomplish the things set forth for 
it to do in the pending bill, 

Mr. President, the Governor of my 
State of Utah, Gov. Calvin L. Rampton, 
is the chairman of the National Gover- 
nors Conference Committee on Educa- 
tion. This matter has been considered 
very thoroughly by the Governors, As a 
matter of fact, Governor Rampton him- 
self traveled all the way to Washington 
to testify before the House committee 
when the bill was considered on the 
House side. He was not able to be in 
Washington in person to testify before 
the Senate committee, but he sent a 
statement, again stating the position of 
the Governors. 

The only question is whether this ap- 
pointment power be diffused out into the 
board which in some States is elected, 
in some States is appointed, and in other 
States various other means are used for 
selecting the State board, or whether to 
charge the chief executive of the State 
with this responsibility. 

I know, at all times, the chief execu- 
tive of the State is not always of the same 
political persuasion as the Senator, Rep- 
resentative, or any other official who 
might be speaking at the time; but, nev- 
ertheless, this is his responsibility, and 
I think that he should place that respon- 
sibility there, where it should reside. 

I also point out the parallel that under 
this legislation the National Advisory 
Council is appointed by the President of 
the United States, who is the chief execu- 
tive officer of the United States. The 
amendment I propose places the duty 
and responsibility on the Chief Executive 
of each State just as the duty and re- 
sponsibility nationally is placed on the 
Chief Executive of the United States. 

Therefore, in accordance with the rec- 
ommendations of the Governors confer- 
ence, in accordance with the wording of 
the House bill, and because I think this 
will make for better administration, I 
propose this amendment and urge its 
adoption. 

I reserve the remainder of my time. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I am about 
to yield to the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
YARBOROUGH], but I should like very 
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quickly to make the following arguments 
against the amendment of the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. Moss]. 

This matter has been discussed in 
committee for some years. We have had 
the same provision in this bill, and in 
other bills—the Higher Education Facili- 
ties Act and title III of the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act. 

Some of the State education boards 
are elected. Some of them are appointed. 
What the Senator’s amendment proposes 
to do is to put the Governor automati- 
cally in charge of the advisory councils. 

I am authorized to say that American 
Vocational Association emphatically op- 
poses the amendment. I think it would 
be a great mistake for us to adopt the 
pending amendment. Furthermore, it 
will be in conference, anyway. I respect- 
fully say to the Senate that it should 
let the committee come to conference on 
the matter, in view of the strong case 
made against the proposal of the Sen- 
ator from Utah in committee. In 10 
minutes time we cannot consider all the 
details. Senators must take my word for 
it that we have a strong case against it. 

I yield the rest of my time to the 
Senator from Texas. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
I ask that the Senator yield me 5 min- 
utes, reserving some time for himself. 

I think it is asking too much for the 
Senate, in 20 minutes, to tear up a pro- 
cedure which has proved successful for 
51 years in the United States. The first 
vocational educational act was passed 
in 1917, the Smith-Hughes Act, after 
President Woodrow Wilson had ap- 
pointed a Commission on Vocational 
Education in 1914. 

That first Federal act, the Smith- 
Hughes Act of 1917, provided that a 
State board either be designated or 
created, if a State did not have one, to 
administer vocational education. 

That procedure has been followed suc- 
cessfully since that time. The Smith- 
Hughes Act, beginning in 1917, provid- 
ing for vocational education in home- 
making, trade and industrial education, 
agricultural training, teacher training, 
was expanded and continued through the 
George-Reed Act of 1929; the George- 
Ellzey Act of 1934, the George-Dean Act 
of 1936, and was expanded by the per- 
manent George-Barden Act of 1936. 

Each of those acts provided for a 
board in a State, through which this 
money was to be spent. 

This is an advisory board, it is true, 
and not the board itself, but I point out 
that we have had over half a century 
of successful vocational education pro- 
grams through the instrumentality of 
the State boards. Here, for the first time 
in more than half a century it is pro- 
posed to bypass the Boards and author- 
ize the Governors, to appoint the new, 
State advisory councils. 

I am sorry I have to disagree with my 
friend from Utah. He and I served in the 
same unit at the beginning of our serv- 
ice in World War II with the ground 
forces. I think it would be a mistake to 
give the Governors more power. We have 
had this procedure in existence for over 
half a century. 

All the States have had experiences 
in this, but I can best point out the ex- 
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perience in my own State. The first board 
of education in my State was set up in 
1866 by a reconstruction government. 
When that reconstruction government 
fell in 1876, one of the provisions the 
succeeding government took out of the 
reconstruction constitution was the pro- 
vision for the board of elections. The 
Governor, under both the reconstruc- 
tion constitution and the so-called re- 
form constitution of 1871, was the head 
of the board until 1878, when the peo- 
ple of Texas reformed the constitution 
to take the Governor out and set up 
a State board which would be created 
in such manner as the State legislature 
might provide. Three out of the 10 mem- 
bers were appointed by the Governor, 
After a while, that method proved in- 
efficient; and immediately after World 
War II, in 1946, the people of Texas 
amended the constitution to provide that 
the board of education was to be an 
elected board in the State. 

For 22 years that procedure has 
worked well. When the Governors domi- 
nated those State boards, they were inevi- 
tably under political pressure, particu- 
larly if the Governor was a member. So 
the people themselves changed that pro- 
cedure in my State, and the present sys- 
tem has worked well in my State. 

These boards of elections exist in all 
50 States and the Virgin Islands, be- 
cause the Vocational Education Acts 
have required, since 1917, that there be 
a State board to administer the Fed- 
eral vocational education funds, for the 
purpose of keeping those boards out of 
politics, for the particular purpose of 
removing them from the field of politics. 

There was a broadening of the Voca- 
tional Education Act, from its begin- 
ning in 1914, which resulted in the 
Smith-Hughes Act of 1917, and finally, 
the Vocational Education Act of 1963, In 
1961 President John F. Kennedy ap- 
pointed a panel of consultants on voca- 
tional education. As a result of their work 
and recommendations, in 1963 Congress 
passed a broadened Vocational Education 
Act to apply to all persons, of all ages, in 
all communities, those who had or had 
not completed high school, those who had 
or had not completed formal education, 
those who were or who were not in a la- 
bor field, those whose skills were inade- 
quate, whose skills had fallen into in- 
dustrial or economic ‘obsolescence. In 
1963 the Vocational Education Act was 
broadened to take in people whatever 
level of education they had previously 
attained. 

I have heard of no complaint from my 
State or anywhere else about a system 
which has worked well without the influ- 
ence of political appointment by a Gov- 
ernor. It has worked well in my State, as 
I experienced when I was general coun- 
sel for the Texas State Teachers Associ- 
ation for 4 years, and as a young assist- 
ant district attorney more than 30 years 
ago, when I represented the State office 
of education and the University of Texas. 
At that time we had a State superintend- 
ent for public education. We had a nine- 
member board appointed by the Gover- 
nor. Then we had a Reform Act pro- 
viding for an elected board of education. 

The board is given power to appoint an 
advisory board to study the implications 
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of the 1963 act, which has been carried 
forward and broadened under the effec- 
tive leadership of the Senator from Ore- 
gon, who has done a tremendous job in 
education, pursuant to the needs of our 
economy, as chairman of the Education 
Subcommittee. 

I submit it would be unwise in the ex- 
treme to take these 51 years of experi- 
ence under the Smith-Hughes Act, un- 
der the George-Dean, the George-Bar- 
den, and the 1963 act, and, in 20 minutes 
on the floor, tear up the experience we 
have had under those acts, and tear 
down the power of the boards which al- 
ready exist in those States. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield me 30 seconds? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. If I may have the atten- 
tion of the Senator from Utah, I would 
like to take this bill and go to conference 
without this amendment in it. I assure 
the Senator from Utah that when we get 
into conference I will try to work out a 
compromise applying to States that do 
not have elected boards. This amend- 
ment simply puts a Governor over an 
elected board in many States. That is 
why we have proposed this procedure 
consistently. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Who yields time? 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, we are 
through right now. 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, I think the 
Senator from Texas gave a very elo- 
quent defense of the boards elected in 
the various States, but I do not think 
he was talking to the point here. We 
are not talking about discontinuing any 
of the State boards. We are talking about 
appointing an advisory council. 

I submit to the Senate that a board 
is not the best appointing authority for 
another board; that if we are going to ap- 
point an advisory council that is going to 
be independent, and whose functions 
will be independent once appointed, we 
must concentrate the authority to obtain 
that end. 

The logical place for that appointing 
authority to reside is in the chief execu- 
tive of the State, who appoints the ad- 
visory council. Then the advisory council 
functions, in accordance with the law, to 
give advice. That is all we are talking 
about. We are not going to wipe out any 
boards, override them, or anything else. 
It is just the advisory council that will be 
appointed by the Governor. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MOSS. I yield. 

Mr, PASTORE. Everybody likes to talk 
about the situation in his own State. 
In my State, the education commission- 
er is not elected by the people. He is 
appointed by the Governor. It will be 
awkward for me to sidestep the Governor 
and to say that the commission shall 
have this responsibility, but we cannot 
give that authority to the Governor. For 
that reason, I am going to vote for the 
amendment. 

Mr. MOSS. I thank the Senator. I 
think we are losing sight of the amend- 
ment if we think that in some way it 
is in derogation of the board. It simply 
provides that when an advisory council 
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is appointed, that is the responsibility 
of the chief executive of the State, and 
he shall do it. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, how much 
time have I remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Oregon has 2 minutes remain- 
ing. 

Mr. MORSE. I say to the Senator from 
Rhode Island and the Senator from Utah 
that the committee is trying to protect 
those States in which boards are elected 
and in which the people of the States 
have made it clear that they want State 
boards of education to be the decisive 
force and source for the determination 
of educational policy. 

I have made it clear that since we 
shall be in conference with the House 
anyway on this point, I shall seek to 
work out a compromise so that in States 
where boards are not elected, the Gov- 
ernors can take the action. But States 
that have elected boards have already 
made their position clear; and the Amer- 
ican Vocational Association, as I re- 
ported a few minutes ago, is strongly 
against the amendment. In those States 
it is not desired to have “Governor poli- 
tics” enter into the educational policy 
that the States have determined through 
the voters of the States. The voters have 
determined what their educational poli- 
cies shall be as determined by their State 
boards of education, which are usually 
bipartisan boards. 

So what we seek is to have the commit- 
tee go to conference without the amend- 
ment, and we will work out in conference 
a modification to make it possible for 
States that want their Governors to make 
determinations to do so under the lan- 
guage of the report that we will bring in. 

I say most respectfully that the com- 
mittee has considered this proposal many 
times in the higher education bill, title 
II, and the elementary and secondary 
education bill. The question has been de- 
cided many times. To adopt the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Utah would 
cause much trouble in the States, 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, I think it is 
logical, if we consider it, to see why there 
would be more likelihood of political log- 
rolling by a board which sought to ap- 
point an advisory council, and it was 
necessary to get five, seven, or 13 mem- 
bers, or a majority of the board, to ap- 
point the advisory council. When it comes 
to appointing an advisory council to the 
State board, there is no place in which 
that power should reside other than in 
the chief executive officer, who is held 
responsible by all the people, and who 
is recallable by all the people in the 
event he does not function properly. 

I think that we will be opening a Pan- 
dora’s box if we provide for an advisory 
council to be appointed by a board which, 
in some States, is appointed by the Gov- 
ernor. In my State, the board is elected, 
but it is elected in a nonpartisan manner. 
We have no way of knowing whether 
boards are bipartisan when they are 
elected in the districts of the States. But 
the responsible person, the one who 
guides the destiny of the State, is the 
Governor. 

Many former governors are Members 
of this body. I think that those Senators, 
when they refiect back to the time when 
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they were the chief executives of their 
States, will recall that one of their re- 
sponsibilities was to appoint officers who 
the required by statute to be appointed. 
All we are asking is that advisory boards 
be appointed by the governors, as the 
House decided should be done. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
does the Senator from Oregon have any 
time remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator from Oregon has expired. 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, I yield back 
the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All re- 
maining time having been yielded back, 
the question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Utah. On this 
question, the yeas and nays have been 
ordered, and the clerk will call the roll. 

The bill clerk called the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Alaska 
(Mr. GRUENING], and the Senator from 
Montana [Mr. MANSFIELD] are absent on 
official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Alaska [Mr. BARTLETT], the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT], the Senator 
from Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN], the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY], the 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. Lone], the 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. McCar- 
THY], the Senator from South Dakota 
(Mr. McGovern], and the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. SMATHERS] are necessarily 
absent. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senators from Alaska [Mr. 
BARTLETT and [Mr. GRvENING] would 
each vote “nay.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. GRIFFIN] is 
necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Iowa [Mr. HICKEN- 
LOOPER] is detained on official business. 

The result was announced—yeas 20, 
nays 67, as follows: 


No. 215 Leg.] 
YEAS—20 

Bayh Hruska Pastore 

Inouye Percy 
Byrd, W. Va. Long, La. Randolph 
Cooper McGee Tower 
Curtis McIntyre Williams, N.J. 
Dirksen Moss Williams, Del. 
Hollings Muskie 

NAYS—67 
Aiken Gore Mundt 
Allott Hansen Murphy 
Anderson Harris Nelson 
Baker Hart Pearson 
Bennett Hartke Pell 
Bible Hatfield Prouty 
Brewster Hill Proxmire 
Brooke Holland Ribicoff 
Burdick Jackson Russell 
Byrd, Va. Javits Scott 
Cannon Jordan, N.C. Smith 
Carlson Jordan, Idaho Sparkman 
Case Kuchel Spong 
Church Lausche Stennis 
Clark Magnuson Symington 
Cotton McClellan Talmadge 
Dodd Metcalf Thurmond 
Dominick Miller Tydings 
Eastland Mondale Yarborough 
Ellender Monroney Young, N. Dak. 
Ervin Montoya Young, Ohio 
Fannin Morse 
Fong Morton 
NOT VOTING—12 

Bartlett Hayden Mansfield 
Fulbright Hickenlooper McCarthy 
Griffin Kennedy McGovern 
Gruening Long, Mo. Smathers 
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So Mr. Moss’ amendment was rejected. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the amend- 
ment was rejected. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I move to lay 
that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, following the vote on the pending 
bill, the independent offices appropria- 
tions bill will be laid before the Senate. 

The legislative appropriations bill con- 
ference report will also come up for con- 
sideration this afternoon. 

It is my understanding from talking 
with the Senator from Wsiconsin that 
there is not expected to be any vote on 
the legislative appropriations bill con- 
ference report. 

We will not have any vote on the in- 
dependent offices appropriations bill this 
afternoon. We hope to have some dis- 
cussion of it this afternoon. 

So, following the disposition of the 
pending bill, as far as I can see, there 
will be no more rollcall votes this after- 
noon. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I would 
like to ask the distinguished acting ma- 
jority leader if we finish independent 
offices appropriations at a reasonable 
hour tomorrow, what will follow. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I am ad- 
vised that the public works appropria- 
tions bill will follow the action on the 
independent offices appropriations bill. 
water DIRKSEN. What about the farm 

? 

Mr, BYRD of West Virginia. That wilt 
go over until Monday. 

Mr. DIRKSEN, What about the De- 
partment of Transportation appropria- 
tions bill? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. That will 
be next week. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, for the 
benefit and information of Senators who 
are present, under these circumstances, 
is there likely to be a Saturday session? 
Senators would like to know so that they 
may arrange their schedules. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. The ma- 
jority leader left this afternoon. I was 
out of the Chamber when he departed, 
and I was not advised as to what may 
transpire in that regard. I am sorry, but 
I cannot answer the question. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. We can dispose of that 
matter tomorrow. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION AMEND- 
MENTS OF 1968 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 18366) to amend the 
Vocational Education Act of 1963, and 
for other purposes. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I have 
long been concerned about the special 
needs of vocational education, both in 
my own State of Washington and across 
the Nation, It is my firm belief that the 
Education Committee, under the able 
leadership of the distinguished senior 
Senator from the State of Oregon, has 
developed in S. 3770 a dynamic and prac- 
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tical program for dealing with the in- 
trinsically complex problems in this area. 

I would like today to call my colleagues’ 
attention to several provisions con- 
tained in this bill which I believe are of 
particular significance to the economic 
and social welfare of this Nation: the 
sections which provide for special pro- 
grams aimed at preventing or aiding 
school dropouts. Section 122 (a) (9), 
“Programs To Serve Dropouts,” encour- 
ages States to include these programs in 
their overall State vocational education 
plans. In addition, section 152(b) (17) 
specifies that special emphasis funds, 
awarded to States on a 90-10 matching 
basis, may be used specifically for drop- 
out prevention programs. I would like to 
note here that the 90-10 matching pro- 
vision is designed to enable schools in 
disadvantaged areas, which might be un- 
able to provide a larger share of match- 
ing funds or in-kind services, to qualify 
as recipients of these critical grants. 

Finally, part G of the bill, “Coopera- 
tive Vocational Education Programs” 
provides that priority is to be given to 
areas with high dropout and youth un- 
employment rates. Work-study programs 
funded in this section aim to bridge the 
gap between education and the world of 
work, in the hope that schooling which 
includes meaningful work experience 
and training will be relevant enough to 
offer potential dropouts the incentive to 
stay in school. 

Mr. President, the need for these pro- 
grams is tremendous. It has been esti- 
mated that by 1970, this decade will have 
produced some 7.5 million school drop- 
outs. Currently, 1 million youngsters are 
dropping out of school each year, and 
the costs of this problem to society, as 
well as to these young people, is enor- 
mous. Certainly, a higher percentage of 
our young people today are receiving 
high school diplomas than ever before. 
At the turn of this century, only a few 
students finished eighth grade. By 1942- 
43, about 50 percent finished high school, 
and today, over 70 percent of American 
youth receive high school diplomas. 

Steadily decreasing dropout rates, 
however, are no cause for complacency 
and the plight of the school dropout con- 
tinue to be a serious national problem. 
With the advance of modern technology, 
young people leaving school before high 
school graduation are even more disad- 
vantaged in comparison to their graduat- 
ing classmates than they were a few years 
ago. These people leave school, unskilled 
and undereducated, to look for jobs in 
an employment market that increasingly 
demands sophisticated skills and more 
schooling. By 1970, only 5 percent of the 
jobs available will be unskilled, yet the 
large number of high school dropouts are 
prepared for nothing more. The implica- 
tions for our national economy are obvi- 
ous: at a time when industries are des- 
perately seeking skilled labor, dropouts 
are adding to the pool of unskilled and 
often unemployable job seekers. For 
every 10 unskilled workers, there are 
seven skilled jobs open, but unless we 
can keep more of these youngsters in 
school or offer them job training, neither 
they nor American industry can benefit 
from their availability. 
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In addition, dropouts add to the drain 
on Federal resources. Many dropouts, un- 
able to find jobs, find their way to the 
welfare rolls. In addition, substantial 
Federal moneys spent on these young 
people after they have dropped out could 
be saved by spending smaller amounts of 
money on programs designed to reach 
these people before they leave school and 
prevent them from dropping out. Once 
they have dropped out, responsible policy 
demands that we help them, but as pre- 
vention is less expensive than the cure, 
we should concentrate major efforts in 
keeping our youth in school. Finally, dis- 
enchanted and jobless dropouts are often 
driven to contribute to crime and civil 
disorder: the President’s National Advi- 
sory Committee on Civil Disorders 
stated: 

The most dramatic evidence of the rela- 
tionship between educational practices and 
civil disorders lies in the high incidence of 
riot participation by ghetto youth who have 
not completed high school. 


Mr. President, these are indications 
that America is paying dearly for the 
failure of its schools to keep all its young- 
sters in school through high school grad- 
uation. I do not underestimate the per- 
sonal costs to the dropouts themselves, 
for these are grave: in purely monetary 
terms, for example, it has been estimated 
that an individual with a high school 
education earns $120,000 more over his 
lifetime than one who leaves school by 
the eighth grade. The social and psy- 
chological disadvantages incurred by 
dropping out of school, of course, are 
often as great or greater than the finan- 
cial disadvantages. 

However, I would like to emphasize 
that the dropout problem is a grave na- 
tional problem demanding a national re- 
sponse. That is why I call particular 
attention to the dropout provisions of 
S. 3770. The bill before us offers impor- 
tant programs designed to attack this 
critical American problem. This attack 
has already begun; a number of Federal 
programs already underway have taken 
the first few steps down the long road 
to solving the dropout problem. 

In my own State of Washington, local 
school districts are demonstrating the 
successes that can be realized in working 
with the dropout or potential dropout. 
The Bremerton School District’s “sec- 
ondary summer school program” is a 
good example of what can be achieved. 
Last summer the program, which places 
heavy emphasis on the freedom of the 
student to develop his own interests, en- 
rolled a total of 191 potential dropouts. 
Of this number, only two have subse- 
quently left school. 

Numerous other efforts, in the Seattle, 
Pasco, and Chehalis school districts, 
could be cited. Suffice it to say that these 
important programs, following different 
approaches, have demonstrated that 
there is a solution to the dropout 
problem, 

These efforts, however successful, are 
only a first step toward the solution of 
the overall problem. We are all aware 
that the dropout problem is not to be 
solved overnight, but the provisions in 
S. 3770 represents a move in the right 
direction. 
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Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I rise 
to speak in favor of S. 3770 and, par- 
ticularly, to voice my approval of that 
portion of the vocational education pro- 
grams which are directed to home eco- 
nomics. I think it would be well for us 
to pause and consider for a moment the 
potential impact that a good basic edu- 
e tion in home economics can have on 
the improvement of the standard of liv- 
ing and the basic happiness of every 
American family. 

Home economics education has as its 
primary function the preparation of 
youth and adults to meet the responsi- 
bilities of home and family life. It is also 
designed for those who have entered or 
are preparing to enter gainful employ- 
ment in an occupation involving knowl- 
edge and skills in home economics. 

As our society continues to change and 
to grow, more reasons develop for ex- 
panding our home economics educa- 
tional programs, both in size and in 
scope. 

Technological advances are constantly 
making more complex the work of the 
home. Research in child development 
and psychology has provided increased 
information about the training and guid- 
ance of children. 

Approximately 95 percent of all women 
marry at some point in their lives. Today 
more than one out of every three workers 
are women, and almost three out of five 
working women are married. This points 
to the need for preparing women for the 
dual role of homemaker and wage earner. 

We have only begun to scratch the sur- 
face in providing home economics educa- 
tion for the disadvantaged and low-in- 
come families. There are also great needs 
among the physically and mentally hand- 
icapped. Special programs are also 
needed for newly established households. 

It is my understanding that my dis- 
tinguished colleague, the senior Senator 
from Texas, sponsored an amendment in 
committee to provide an increase in the 
financial support for home economics ed- 
ucation. I applaud my colleague’s efforts 
in this regard. It will be necessary to 
increase this support merely to maintain 
the present programs due to the in- 
creased instructional costs and increased 
enrollments. Almost every State has far 
more requests for programs than they 
can fund. For example, my own State of 
Alabama has documented requests for 
200 positions for additional home eco- 
nomics teachers and programs. Many 
other States are in similar situations. 

There are other facts which, when con- 
sidered, will again point to the need for. 
increasing support for these programs. I 
would like to briefly present some of 
these factors for the consideration of 
my colleagues: 

Population increases alone will be re- 
sponsible for the need for additional sup- 
port just to maintain the same level now 
available. The present program serves 20. 
percent of the girls in grades 9-12 or 
1,231,061 girls. By 1970 it is estimated that 
this enrollment will have increased to, 
1,860,000, if we continue to enroll only 
20 percent of the high school girls. If we. 
were to serve 30 percent of the girls in 
these same grades there would be 2,790,-. 
000 pupils. 
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The cost per student in 1966 for voca- 
tional home economics was $59.59. By 
projecting a 10-percent increase in this 
cost, it would be $69.18 per enrollee. Thus 
a program to reach 30 percent of the girls 
in grades 9 to 12 by 1970 would cost 
approximately $193,012,000 in State and 
Federal funds. 


These figures illustrate what is needed 
to carry on the minimum program as it is 
now established. This would not provide 
for the many other areas in which there 
are demonstrated needs, such as pro- 
grams in homemaking and family living, 
which are needed for adults who are not 
reached by the secondary school. 

The Public Health Service estimates 
over 1,720,000 new households estab- 
lished with a 2.3-percent increase each 
year. To provide consumer education and 
home economics instruction for 20 per- 
cent of these at a cost of $10 per student 
would cost $3,680,000, Newly established 
homemakers especially need training in 
managing income, providing food, hous- 
ing, and child care. 

Many States have been successful in 
reaching women, who could not attend 
other types of classes, through programs 
set up in public housing units. In these 
programs, trained home economists pro- 
vide instruction in feeding the family, 
family relationships, child care and guid- 
ance, clothing the family, budgeting, 
home improvement, community leader- 
ship, and citizenship responsibilities. 
There are in 1968 a total of 11,044 hous- 
ing projects with a total of 7,100,000 
dwelling units in the United States. If 
one full-time teacher were employed in 
each project it would take 11,044 teachers 
and cost about $110,440,000. 

We also need to provide instruction for 
parents of students with special needs, 
for migrant workers, for the elderly— 
both in nursing homes and in their own 
homes—and for homemakers leaving 
mental institutions and penal institu- 
tions. 

In addition, there is a need to expand 
resources to improve supervision, teacher 
education, and development of instruc- 
tional materials in home economics. Spe- 
cial attention should be given to the 
training of teachers who will work with 
the special groups. Conferences, work- 
shops, and institutes are needed to bring 
teachers up to date and to provide in- 
service training. 

It is increasingly clear that what hap- 
pens to & young person in the home has 
as much influence as what happens to 
him in schools. ‘Thus we need to provide 
training in homemaking and family life. 
The more we are able to do in the regular 
school program, the less we will have to 
do in the future in remedial programs. 

In the entire educational field we are 
just beginning to realize the need and 
responsibility for providing continuing 
education for adults. What we have done 
to date is only a very small part of what 
needs to be done. This is especially true in 
regard to homemaking and family life 
education. No segment of education offers 
so much promise of providing a vital and 
needed service to this generation and es- 
pecially to succeeding generations. 

We have proven by programs con- 
ducted in my State and in every part 
of the country that we can do the job 
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that needs to be done. We have seen that 
everywhere programs are established, 
the demand for them is far greater than 
we are able to provide. But if we are to 
meet these needs, we must provide the 
basic framework now for these programs 
and we must provide the resources to 
support them. The States have been pro- 
viding the major support of homemaking 
programs but need additional Federal 
support both in funds and program ac- 
tivities. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment in the nature of a substitute, 
as amended, 

The committee amendment, 
amended, was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on the engrossment of the amend- 
ment and the third reading of the bill. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
S and the bill to be read a third 

e. 

The bill was read the third time. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask for 
the yeas and nays on final passage. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
having expired, the question is, Shall the 
bill pass? On this question, the yeas and 
nays have been ordered, and the clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll, 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Alaska 
[Mr, Grueninc], and the Senator from 
Montana [Mr. MANSFIELD] are absent on 
official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Alaska [Mr. BARTLETT], the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT], the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY], the 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. Lona], the 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. McCar- 
THY], the Senator from South Dakota 
Mr. McGovern], and the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. SMATHERS] are necessarily 
absent. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Alaska 
(Mr, BaRTLRTTI, the Senator from Ar- 
kansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT], the Senator 
from Alaska [Mr. GRUENING], the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts [Mr. Kennepy], 
the Senator from Montana [Mr. MANS- 
FIELD], the Senator from South Dakota 
[Mr. McGovern], and the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. SMaTHERS] would each vote 
“yea.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. GRIFFIN] is 
necessarily absent and, if present and 
voting, would vote yea.“ 

The Senator from Iowa [Mr. Hicken- 
LOOPER] is detained on official business. 

The result was announced—yeas 88, 
nays 0, as follows: 


[No. 216 Leg.] 
YEAS—88 

Aiken Byrd, Va. Dodd 
Allott Byrd, W. Va. Dominick 
Anderson Cannon Eastland 
Baker Carlson Ellender 
Bayh Case Ervin 
Bennett Church Fannin 
Bible Clark Fong 
Boggs Cooper Gore 
Brewster Cotton Hansen 
Brooke Curtis Harris 
Burdick Dirksen Hart 
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Hartke Metcalf Ribicoff 
Hatfield Miller Russell 
Hayden Mondale Scott 
Hin Monroney Smith 
Holland Montoya Sparkman 
Hollings Morse Spong 
Hruska Morton Stennis 
Inouye Moss Symington 
Jackson Mundt Talmadge 
Javits Murphy Thurmond 
Jordan, N.C Muskie Tower 
Jordan, Idaho Nelson Tydings 
Kuchel Pastore Williams, N.J 
Lausche Pearson Williams, Del 
Long, La. Pell Yarborough 
Magnuson Percy Young, N. Dak. 
McClellan Prouty Young, Ohio 
McGee Proxmire 
McIntyre Randolph 
NAYS—O 

NOT VOTING—11 
Bartlett Hickenlooper McCarthy 
Pulbright Kennedy McGovern 
Griffin Long, Mo. Smathers 
Gruening Mansfield 


So the bill (H.R. 18366) was passed. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Secretary of 
the Senate be authorized to make tech- 
nical and clerical corrections in the 
engrossment of the bill (H.R. 18366). 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate insist on its amend- 
ments and request a conference with the 
House of Representatives thereon, and 
that the Chair be authorized to appoint 
conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. MORSE, 
Mr: YARBOROUGH, Mr. CLARK, Mr. RAN- 
DOLPH, Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey, Mr. 
Netson, Mr. Proury, Mr. Javrrs, Mr. 
Dominick, and Mr. MurPHY conferees 
on the part of the Senate. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I wish to 
tell the Senate about a little advice I just 
received from the Senator from Alabama 
(Mr, SPARKMAN]. He came over and said, 
“WAYNE, I once took a bill through the 
Senate by a unanimous vote. I did not 
move to reconsider and the next day 
they came to the floor of the Senate and 
moved to reconsider and I had to further 
prolong debate.” 

Mr. President, on the basis of the ad- 
vice of one of my teachers in the Senate, 
I now move to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill, the Vocational Education 
Amendments of 1968, was agreed to. 

Mr. JAVITS. I move to lay that mo- 
tion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

TRIBUTE TO COMMITTEE AND STAFF 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ate has this week worked its will on and 
passed two major educational bills, S. 
3769 and S. 3770, amendments to higher 
education and vocational education stat- 
utes. This constitutes a record which, in 
my judgment, can stand comparison to 
that of many legislative sessions of re- 
cent years. 

Because these measures were the re- 
sult of a sincere search on the part of 
each member of the committee for solu- 
tions to problems which would be of 
benefit to the young men and women of 
America, it is only proper for me at this 
time to express my deep sense of personal 
gratitude and appreciation to those who 
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worked with me as a team in bringing 
this to pass. 

I wish to thank my majority leader, 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
Montana [Mr. MansFietp], the forceful 
junior Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
Lone], and the highly competent and able 
Senator from West Virginia [Mr. BYRD], 
all of whom at all times, facilitated my 
work in managing the bill on the floor. 

I am deeply appreciative of the splen- 
did cooperation I received from the mi- 
nority leader, the eloquent senior Sena- 
tor from Illinois [Mr. Dirksen] and the 
minority whip [Mr. KUCHEL], who for 
their parts were also equally helpful in 
working out our floor problems. 

However, as in all cooperative tasks, I 
think I must voice, on behalf of my sub- 
committee, our collective appreciation 
for the counsel, wisdom, and guidance 
provided by that great statesman from 
the State of Alabama, Lister HILL who 
is the beloved chairman of our full 
committee. 

As I indicated earlier, these bills were 
the result of bipartisan searching for 
optimal solutions to the problems en- 
countered, and therefore, while I wish to 
express my tribute to the distinguished 
Senator from Texas [Mr. YARBOROUGH], 
for his manifold contributions to both 
bills, I would be remiss if I did not at the 
same time express my admiration for 
the way in which the ranking minority 
member of the full committee, the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from New 
York [Mr. Javrrs], and the ranking mi- 
nority member of the subcommittee, the 
equally distinguished junior Senator 
from Vermont [Mr. Proury], my good 
friend, worked closely with us in bring- 
ing these bills successfully through the 
floor action. 

The bills and our subcommittee and 
full committee discussions were informed 
by the wise counsel given us by the senior 
Senator from West Virginia [Mr. RAN- 
DOLPH], whose contributions were espe- 
cially valuable because of his former 
service as chairman of the Veterans’ 
Subcommittee. I have elsewhere spoken 
of his enduring interest in the problems 
of the small college. 

I would also want the record to show 
my appreciation for the help given by 
the senior Senator from Pennsylvania 
Mr. CLARK], even though upon occasion 
there developed certain differences of 
approach between my view and that of 
the one held by him in his capacity as 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Em- 
ployment, Manpower, and Poverty. 

I also wish to hail the very substan- 
tial contributions made by the distin- 
guished Senator from Colorado and the 
genial junior Senator from California 
[Mr. Murren], who worked long and 
hard in perfecting the legislation. 

Both the distinguished junior Senator 
from New Jersey [Mr. WILLIAMS] and 
our newest member of the subcommittee, 
the very able junior Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. Netson], have their imprints 
on the legislation, as in truth does the 
distinguished junior Senator from the 
State of Arizona [Mr. Fannin], whose 
work for Indian children is an inspira- 
tion to us all. 

Mr. President, I have said that the 
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legislation we brought through is a bi- 
partisan team effort, but I sometimes 
think we forget that there are members 
of the team whose services to us as 
Senators are essential if we are to carry 
out our public responsibilities. 

I therefore wish to express my per- 
sonal tribute to the staff of the commit- 
tee, both minority and majority, and to 
the senatorial staff who acted as liaison 
on this legislation. I particularly want to 
thank Mr. Stuart McClure, chief clerk 
of the committee, whose minutes were 
an invaluable source of reference. 

The majority counsel, Mr. Jack For- 
sythe, and the minority counsel, Mr. Eu- 
gene Mittleman, have in this legislation, 
as in our past bills, made significant con- 
tributions to our decisional process. 

I also wish to express my appreciation 
for the work preformed by the staff as- 
signed to the Education Subcommittee, 
Mr. Charles Lee and Mr. Richard Smith, 
our newly appointed associate counsel, 
who worked very closely with the mi- 
nority clerk, Mr. Roy Millenson. Time 
after time they presented us with joint 
staff papers which made our task easier. 

I noted particularly on the floor today 
Mr. Robert Patricelli, of the minority 
staff who, as usual, made a fine contribu- 
tion to our understanding of the points 
2 by his principals on the minority 
side. 

There is one fine thing I have noted 
about the staff of the full committee. The 
senior professional members, such as Mr. 
Robert Harris, Mr. Fred Blackwell, Mr. 
Steve Wexler, Mr. Michael Kirst, and 
their junior associates, such as Mr. 
Charles Carleton, are always willing to 
lend a hand to the work that must be 
done in short order. Their counsel and 
the counsel of the liaison staff assigned 
by Senators to work with the committee 
do much to smooth out the difficulties 
that inevitably arise. Here, I would wish 
to pay special tribute to the able legisla- 
tive assistant to Senator Proury, Mr. Art 
Dufresne, and to Mr, Peter Hammond of 
Senator WIrLLIams’ office, and further on 
the minority side, the assistance rendered 
by Mr. Joe Carter, of Senator MURPHY’S 
office, Mr. Richard Speltz and Mr. Jim 
Miller, of Senator Dominicx’s office, and 
their predecessor, Mr. Swede Johnson. 
Mr. Johnson is a very capable attorney 
and I wish to express to him at this time 
my best wishes for a successful profes- 
sional career. I know the bar of the State 
of Colorado will be enriched by this serv- 
ices. 

I also wish to express my appreciation 
to Mr. Phil McGance and Miss Nancy 
Morgan, of Senator RANDOLPR’S office, 
for their help. j 

Mr. Tom Bennett, of Senator NELSON’S 
Office, gave an especially valuable con- 
tribution to the committee in its report 
language covering the Teacher Corps 
provisions of the higher education bill. 

Senators are aware, and certainly the 
senior Senator from Oregon is particu- 
larly aware, of the vital contribution to 
legislation received on every bill made by 
the dedicated and brilliant staff of Sen- 
ate legislative counsel, and I wish to pay 
particular tribute to Mr. Peter LeRoux 
and Mr. Blair Crownover who worked 
with us from subcommittee through floor 
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action, and whose drafting skills enabled 
our concepts to be set forth with lucidity 
and precision. 

The work of the professional staff how- 
ever, is only as good as the work of the 
secretaries whose patient and dedicated 
service is often overlooked. I want to 
salute for their patience, diligence, and 
encouragement, the hard working and 
efficient secretaries attached to the sub- 
committee, Miss Margaret Porcher, Mrs. 
Eleanor Forsythe, and Miss Kathryn 
Fletcher. They and Miss Margery Whit- 
taker the assistant chief clerk of the 
committee did much to make our execu- 
tive work session efficient operations. 

I would also be remiss, Mr. President, 
if I did not acknowledge the very helpful 
services provided by the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare through 
the office of the Honorable Ralph Huitt, 
and in particular those provided by Dr. 
Samuel Halperin. The office of general 
counsel of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare whose repre- 
sentative was Mr. Theodore Ellenbogen, 
gave invaluable assistance in the prep- 
aration of the section-by-section analyses 
and Cordon prints of our reports. 

The Office of Legislation of the Office 
of Education under the able direction of 
Dr. Albert Alford, furnished us with the 
professional services of his extremely 
competent staff. I am particularly ap- 
preciative of the legal services provided 
by Mr. Richard Johnson and Mrs. Jean 
Frolicher, and the information in the 
vocational education field supplied by 
Miss Jan Pittman did much to enrich our 
understanding of the problems in this 
area. 

In the preparation which goes into 
legislation brought to the floor there are 
technical services provided by highly 
skilled craftsmen. These are our printing 
clerks, both those on the committee and 
their associates who work in the Govern- 
ment Printing Office. I would, therefore, 
want publicly to thank, for excellent 
work produced under pressure of time, 
the Senate printing clerk, Mr. Tom Gay, 
Mr. Steve Coffey, and Mr. Bill Otley of 
the committee staff and Mr. Jack Sapp of 
the Government Printing Office. 

Finally, and by no means least, I 
should like to have the Recorp show my 
personal appreciation for the work per- 
formed by a young Oregonian who is 
assigned to my office and whom I have 
detailed to work with the Education 
Subcommittee. Mr. William Lebov is a 
second-year law student from Willamette 
University in Salem, and from what I 
have observed and from what I have 
been told, I foresee that he, too, will have 
a distinguished career as a lawyer, be- 
cause his conscientious work is a model 
of what ought to be done and proves the 
value of this type of work-study. 


COMMITTEE MEETING DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Committee on Government Operations 
be authorized to meet during the session 
of the Senate today. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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INDEPENDENT OFFICES AND DE- 
PARTMENT OF HOUSING AND 
URBAN DEVELOPMENT APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL, 1969 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under the 
previous order, the Chair lays before the 
Senate the pending business, Calendar 
No. 1354, H.R. 17023. The bill will be 
stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H.R. 
17023), an act making appropriations 
for sundry independent executive bu- 
reaus, boards, commissions, corporations, 
agencies, offices, and the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1969, and for 
other purposes. 

The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill. 


DEATH OF REPRESENTATIVE JOE 
R. POOL 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, I 
send to the desk a resolution and ask 
for its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The reso- 
lution will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

S. Res. 378 

Resolved, That the Senate has heard with 
profound sorrow the announcement of the 
death of Hon. Joe R, Pool, late a Representa- 
tive from the State of Texas. 

Resolved, That a committee of two Senators 
be appointed by the Presiding Officer to join 
the committee appointed on the part of the 
House of Representatives to attend the fu- 
neral of the deceased Representative. 

Resolved, That the Secretary communi- 
cate these resolutions to the House of Repre- 
sentatives and transmit an enrolled copy 
thereof to the family of the deceased. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the resolution? 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion (S. Res. 378) was considered and 
agreed to. 


AUTHORIZATION FOR CLERK OF 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES TO 
MAKE CHANGES IN THE ENROLL- 
MENT OF H.R. 9098 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask that the Presiding Officer lay 
before the Senate a message from the 
House of Representatives on House Con- 
current Resolution 798, and that the Sen- 
ate proceed to its consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair lays before the Senate a concur- 
rent resolution from the House of Rep- 
resentatives, which will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

H. Con, Res. 798 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That the Clerk of 
the House of Representatives in the enroll- 
ment of the bill (H.R. 9098) to revise the 
boundaries of the Badlands National Monu- 
ment in the State of South Dakota, to au- 
thorize exchanges of land manually bene- 
ficial to the Oglala Sioux Tribe and the 
United States, and for other purposes, is au- 
thorized and directed to make the following 
change, viz: In lieu of the language appear- 
ing on page 4, lines 9 through 21 of the 
House engrossed bill and the Senate amend- 
ment thereto, insert the following: 

“(b) Any former Indian or non-Indian 
owner of a tract of such land, whether title 
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was held in trust or fee, may purchase such 
tract from the Secretary of the Interlor under 
the following terms and conditions: 

“(1) The purchase price to a former Indian 
owner shall be the total amount paid by the 
United States to acquire such tract and all 
interests therein, plus interest thereon from 
the date of acquisition at a rate determined 
by the Secretary of the Treasury taking into 
consideration the average market yield of all 
outstanding marketable obligations of the 
United States at the time the tract was ac- 
quired by the United States, adjusted to the 
nearest one-eighth of 1 per centum. The pur- 
chase price to a former non-Indian owner 
shall be the present fair market value of the 
tract as determined by the Secretary of the 
Interior.” 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the concurrent resolution? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the concurrent 
resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the concurrent 
resolution. 

The concurrent resolution (H. Con. 
Res. 798) was agreed to. 


EXTENSION OF STATE TECHNICAL 
SERVICES ACT OF 1965 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I ask the Chair to lay before 
the Senate a message from the House of 
Representatives on S. 3245. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate the amendment of the 
House of Representatives to the bill 
(S. 3245) to extend for an additional 3 
years the authorization of appropria- 
tions under the State Technical Services 
Act of 1965, which was, strike out all 
after the enacting clause, and insert: 

That section 10 of the State Technical 
Services Act of 1965 (15 U.S.C. 1860; 79 Stat. 
682) is amended by striking the period at 
the end of subsection (a) and inserting the 
following: ‘$6,600,000 for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1969; $10,0000,000 for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1970; $10,000,000 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1971.” 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, the bill ex- 
tends State Technical Services Act for 3 
years, The only difference is the 1969 
authorization. The House figure is $6.6 
million and the Senate figure is $7 mil- 
lion. 

I move that the Senate concur in the 
amendment of the House. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the motion of the 
Senator from Pennsylvania. 

The motion was agreed to. 


LEGISLATIVE BRANCH APPROPRI- 
ATION BILL, 1969—CONFERENCE 
REPORT 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit a report of the committee of con- 
ference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H.R. 18038) making 
appropriations for the legislative branch 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1969, 
and for other purposes. I ask unanimous 
consent for the present consideration of 
the report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The re- 
port will be read for the information of 
the Senate. 


July 17, 1968 


The assistant legislative clerk read the 
report. 

(For conference report, see House pro- 
ceedings of July 16, 1968, p. 21539, Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD.) 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the report? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the report. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr, President, the 
final amount of this bill as agreed to 
in conference is $298,151,396. This is the 
same figure as the total of the bill as 
it passed the Senate. The bill was ex- 
plained in detail and debated on the 
floor of the Senate on July 9. 

The only variations in the conference 
bill from the bill which passed the Sen- 
ate are in connection with the salary in- 
creases for the police, concerning which 
the conference committee wrote into the 
provision that the increases were effec- 
tive for those officers who have com- 
pleted the U.S, Capitol Police force train- 
ing program and for those who complete 
it in the future. 

The House also added to the Senate 
amendment on the same subject au- 
thority to pay overtime pay for police 
under the House in accordance with 
House Concurrent Resolution 785, which 
has passed both bodies. 

Mr. President, I yield to the Senator 
from Virginia. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
as the Senate considers the $400,000 ap- 
propriation to finance the inauguration 
of the next President of the United 
States, a bit of history might be of in- 
terest. 

In 1944, the late Harry Flood Byrd, Sr., 
was chairman of the Senate Rules Com- 
mittee, and as such was chairman of the 
Joint Congressional Inaugural Commit- 
tee. Franklin D. Roosevelt was seeking 
his fourth term. 

Plans were being made for the inau- 
gural ceremonies for January 1945. 

Senator Byrd advised President Roose- 
velt that as chairman of the Inaugural 
Committee he wanted to cooperate fully 
with the President and would introduce 
legislation appropriating whatever 
amount of money the President desired 
for inaugural ceremonies. The President 
notified Senator Byrd that the amount of 
money to be appropriated was a decision 
for the Congress to make, whereupon 
Senator Byrd recommended a figure of 
$100,000. 

Later, President Roosevelt said he had 
no idea of spending such a vast amount 
of money and that he would teach the 
economy-minded Virginia Senator how 
to economize. He said he planned to 
spend only $25,000. 

Senator Byrd then withdrew his rec- 
ommendation for $100,000 and sub- 
mitted a $25,000 figure, which was ap- 
proved by the Congress on September 23, 
1944. 

All of this occurred before the election. 

In November of 1944, the present senior 
Senator from Virginia was a lieutenant 
commander in the Navy, assigned as ex- 
ecutive officer of a patrol bombing squad - 
ron of four-engine seaplanes. I was in 
California—San Diego—with my squad- 
ron awaiting departure for a second 
tour of duty in the Pacific. 
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The late Senator Byrd, Sr., flew to 
California to be with me for a few days 
and stayed with Mrs. Byrd and me at our 
apartment at Coronado near San Diego. 

While there, Senator Byrd received a 
long-distance telephone call from Gen. 
Edwin M. “Pa” Watson, a presidential 
aide at the White House. General Watson 
said they had reconsidered the question 
of inaugural expense and needed an 
an amount greater than $25,000. Senator 
Byrd replied that he would be glad to 
request of the Congress any amount the 
President felt he would need, if the 
President would write him a letter stat- 
ing how much money he would like to 
have. 

Two days after the first phone call, 
General Watson telephoned Senator 
Byrd again to say he had discussed the 
matter with President Roosevelt and 
that the President was not willing to 
write such a letter, as he felt Senator 
Byrd might publish it. Senator Byrd 
replied that the President need not be 
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in doubt, that most certainly he would 
publish it, and make it a part of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Another day passed and another long- 
distance call came from General Watson. 
He said it was urgent that plans proceed 
for the inauguration and that he hoped 
Senator Byrd would not insist upon a 
letter from the President. Senator Byrd 
did insist. 

The next day another call came from 
General Watson, saying it was urgent 
that Senator Byrd return to Washington 
immediately in order that inaugural 
plans might be firmed. Senator Byrd 
replied that while it was inconvenient 
to do so because he would like to remain 
with his son as long as possible, he never- 
theless would return, as he wanted to 
cooperate fully with the President. 

Senator Byrd left California several 
days prior to my departure from Saipan 
in the Marianas. 

Upon returning to Washington, Sena- 
tor Byrd remained firm in his insistence 
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that a letter must be written by the 
President. The President remained firm 
that he would give no such letter. 

Thus, two strong-willed men locked 
horns, and as a result the Franklin D. 
Roosevelt fourth term inauguration was 
perhaps the most economical in the his- 
tory of our Nation. The result was a 
simple ceremony, not at the Capitol as 
is customary, but on the south portico of 
the White House. 

The records show that of the $25,000 
congressional appropriation, only $526.02 
was used, with $24,473.98 returned to the 
Treasury. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record a tabulation which shows 
the amount of the budget estimates, the 
House and Senate versions of the bill, 
and the final conference agreement in 
each instance. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 


1 d —), cont 
nerease (+) 9 9 2 erence action 


Budget 
1 
House bill Senate bill Conference Budget on 
(obi 1.8 action 
author Cobiigationan, House bill Senate bill 
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aie o AR $3, 304, 295 $3, 304, 295 
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Increase (+) or decrease (—), conference action 
compared with— 


Budget 
estimates 
Item of new House bill Senate bill Conference Budget estimates 
ee. action of new 
authority, 1969 (obligational House bill Senate bill 
authority, 1 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES—Continued 
Salaries, officers and employees—Continued 
Office of the Ooorkeeper—— $2, 045, 940 $2, 000, 000 $2, 000, 000 $2, 000, 
Office of the Postmastef — P 571,235 571,235 571, 235 571,235 
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Nf Se REESE SORES Fas EE Sree Ss a 13, 000 13, 000 13, 000 13,00 = acne ee e a a A A E 
( ee 13, 064, 921 12, 311, 229 12,711, 229 12,711, 229 —353, 692 +400, 000 22-1 
ARCHITECT OF THE CAPITOL 
Office of the Architect of the Capitol 
744, 000 739, 000 739, 000 739, 000 S O S P 
000 50, 000 50, 000 
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Senate garage 5 ae Sa a ae 
House office buildings 

uisition of property, con n, and equipment, additional 

Office Building Cliquidation of contract authorization)... __ (6, 975, 000) (527, 000) (527, 000) 
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Expansion of facilities, Capitol Power Plant (liquidation of contract 
rr d . . T d ðᷣͤ ese E ee 
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Increase (+) or decrease (—), conference action 
H Bonte ich as 


Budget 
estimates 
Item of new House bill Senate bill Conference Maer — 
Ghee 18 (obligational H bill Senate bin 
a A louse na! 
5 authority, 1395 
ARCHITECT OF THE CAPITOL—Continued 
Library Building and Grounds 
Structural and mechanical care... $985, 000 
Furniture and furnishings ~--~- 382, 000 
Library of Congress jeans Madison Memorial Building 2, 800, 000 
Total, Architect of the Capitol. 19, 724, 700 12, 442, 900 15, 614, 700 15, 614, 700 
BOTANIC GARDEN 
Salaries and expenses. 568, 000 565, 000 565, 000 565, 000 0 EE T A 
Total, Architect of the Capitol, including Botanic Garden 20, 292, 700 13, 007, 900 16, 179, 700 16, 179, 700 —4, 113, 000 +$3, 171, 800 
LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 
Salaries and expenses 2 17, 545, 000 17, 240, 000 17, 240, 000 
Transfer from HEW. (478, 000) (478, 000) (478. 000) 
Copyright Office, salaries and expenses- - 2,978, 000 2, 878, 000 2, 878, 000 
Reference Service, salaries and € expenses 3,675, 000 3, 650, 000 3,650, 000 
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1 Includes $1 — 8 submitted in Senate documents. 


2To be derived or transfer a funds previously appropriated under this head and which 


remain available u 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I should like to ask the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin, do I understand 
correctly that in the conference report 
they retain the Senate amendment 
which would require, from this time for- 
ward, that any unused portion of a sta- 
tionery allowance for Senators will auto- 
matically revert to the Federal Treasury? 

Mr. PROXMIRE, The Senator from 
Delaware is correct. The Williams 
amendment is retained. It is a great trib- 
ute to him that this has been achieved. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I want 
to thank the Senator from Wisconsin for 
his support in getting this amendment 
approved. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate concur in the 
amendments of the House to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 28 and 
33. 

The motion was agreed to. 


expended. 


3 Transferred in the 1969 estimate to “Salaries and expenses,“ Library of Congress, 


AMENDMENT OF SECURITIES 
EXCHANGE ACT OF 1934 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
the Chair to lay before the Senate a 
message from the House of Representa- 
tives on Senate Joint Resolution 160. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate the amendment of the 
House of Representatives to the joint 
resolution (S.J. Res. 160) to amend the 
Securities Exchange Act of 1934 to au- 
thorize an investigation of the effect on 
the securities markets of the operation 
of institutional investors, which was, 
strike out all after the resolving clause 
and insert: 

That section 19 of the Securities Exchange 
Act of 1934 (15 U.S.C. 78s) is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following: 

„(e) (1) The Commission is authorized and 
directed to make a study and investigation 
of the purchase, sale, and holding of secur- 
ities by institutional investors of all types 
(including, but not limited to, banks, in- 


4 Includes $50,423,447 not considered by House. 


surance companies, mutual funds, employee 
pension and welfare funds, and foundation 
and college endowments) in order to deter- 
mine the effect of such purchases, sales, and 
holdings upon (A) the maintenance of fair 
and orderly securities markets, (B) the sta- 
bility of such markets, both in general and 
for individual securities, (C) the interests 
of the issuers of such securities, and (D) 
the interests of the public, in order that the 
Congress may determine what measures, if 
any, may be necessary and appropriate in the 
public interest and for the protection of in- 
vestors. The Commission shall report to the 
Congress, on or before September 1, 1969, the 
results of its study and investigation, to- 
gether with its recommendations, including 
such recommendations for legislation as it 
deems advisable. 

2) For the purposes of the study and in- 
vestigation authorized by this subsection, 
the Commission shall have all the power 
and authority which it would have if such 
investigation were being conducted pursu- 
ant to section 21 of this Act. The Commis- 
sion is authorized to appoint, without regard 
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to the provisions of title 5, United States 
Code, governing appointments in the com- 
petitive service, and to pay, without regard 
to the provisions of chapter 51 and sub- 
chapter III of chapter 53 of such title relat- 
ing to classification and General Schedule 
pay rates, such personnel as the Commission 
deems advisable to carry out the study and 
investigation authorized by this subsection, 
but no such rate shall exceed the per annum 
rate in effect for a GS-18. 

“(3) In connection with the study author- 
ized by this subsection, the Commission 
shall consult with representatives of various 
classes of institutional investors, members of 
the securities industry, representatives of 
other Government agencies, and other in- 
terested . The Commission shall also 
consult with an advisory committee which 
it shall establish for the purpose of advising 
and consulting with the Commission on a 
regular basis on matters coming within the 
purview of such study. 

“(4) There is authorized to be appropri- 
ated not to exceed $875,000 for the study and 
investigation authorized by this subsection.” 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate agree to the 
House amendment. 

The motion was agreed to. 


AMENDMENT OF SECURITIES 
EXCHANGE ACT OF 1934 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
the Chair to lay before the Senate a mes- 
sage from the House of Representatives 
on S. 1299. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate the amendment of the 
House of Representatives to the bill (S. 
1299) to amend the Securities Exchange 
Act of 1934 to permit regulation of the 
amount of credit that may be extended 
and maintained with respect to securities 
that are not registered on a national se- 
curities exchange, which was, strike out 
all after the enacting clause, and insert: 


That section 7 of the Securities Exchange 
Act of 1934 (15 U.S.C. 78g) is amended— 

(1) by striking out “registered on a na- 
tional securities exchange” in subsection 
(a); 

(2) by amending subsection (c) to read 
as follows: 

„(e) It shall be unlawful for any member 
of a national securities exchange or any 
broker or dealer, directly or indirectly, to ex- 
tend or maintain credit or arrange for the 
extension or maintenance of credit to or for 
any customer— 

(1) on any security (other than an ex- 
empted security), in contravention of the 
rules and regulations which the Board of 
Governors of the Federal Reserve System 
shall prescribe under subsections (a) and 
(b) of this section; 

“(2) without collateral or on any collateral 
other than securities, except in accordance 
with such rules and regulations as the Board 
of Governors of the Federal Reserve System 
may prescribe (A) to permit under specified 
conditions and for a limited period any 
such member, broker, or dealer to maintain 
credit initially extended in conformity with 
the rules and regulations of the Board of 
Governors of the Federal Reserve System, 
and (B) to permit the extension or mainte- 
nance of credit in cases where the extension 
or maintenance of credit is not for the pur- 
pose of purchasing or carrying securities or 
of evading or circumventing the provisions 
of paragraph (1) of this subsection.” 

(3) by striking out “registered on a na- 
tional securities exchange“ in the first sen- 
tence of subsection (d) and “registered on 
national securities exchanges” in the second 
sentence of that subsection. 
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Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate agree to the House 
amendment. 

The motion was agreed to. 


NEW GUN CONTROL LAWS FOR 
CONNECTICUT 


Mr, DODD. Mr. President, I was in 
my home State of Connecticut yesterday 
to present to the interim committee of 
the judiciary of the State legislature my 
position concerning new gun control laws 
for Connecticut. 

I have consistently made my position 
on firearms laws clear, and my colleagues 
know full well that I have worked for 
years for better Federal laws on this 
subject. 

And we are now to the point where 
we have good controls enacted on the 
interstate commerce in handguns and 
I believe we are within a few days of 
enacting good controls on long arms as 
well. 

In each session of Congress in which 
firearms control legislation has been dis- 
cussed we have patiently and willingly 
heard, often at great length, the advo- 
cates and the opponents of whatever bills 
were before us. And we listened patiently 
and with respect for the right of each 
witness to represent himself and others 
for whom he came to speak. 

Such hearings are essential to our 
democratic processes. 

But erosion of the democratic method 
seems evident at least in some of our 
State legislatures. Not because the men 
entrusted to run government and enact 
legislation do not care to preserve this 
process. But because they are over- 
whelmed, overrun, invaded, and out- 
shouted by some ill-mannered, irrational 
citizens who are organized for the single 
purpose of creating confusion and chaos 
in the legislative halls. 

So, while I was in Connecticut to speak 
out for the need of controls on firearms, 
within minutes I was tempted to borrow 
the gun lobby’s slogan and speak out for 
the need of controls on people. The differ- 
ence between an orderly hearing of citi- 
zens in the halls of the U.S. Senate and 
between the shouting and booing of a 
collection of frenzied gun nuts is the 
difference between the democratic proc- 
ess and a mob. 

I now speak not on the need for fire- 
arms controls. 

I now warn of the subversion of our 
national system by those who degrade 
our free democratic process whenever 
their license to guns is questioned, much 
less controlled for the benefit of their 
fellow citizens. 

I rise now to decry the crude conduct 
of the mob which shouted down my 
presentation yesterday. 

There was no open hearing in the sense 
that all sides were heard fairly. 

The hearing room was packed, and 
deliberately so, by the admission of the 
individual who was in charge of collect- 
ing the mob of 500 and of directing their 
actions. 

I charge the National Rifle Association 
with the very offense they have laid 
against all who fear for the lives of their 
families and neighbors in a land where 
guns are available to everyone who asks. 
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Mob rule and imposition of law by 
coercion and uncontrollable violence 
were the techniques used by the gun mob 
yesterday to block my plea for good leg- 
islation. 

Mob rule and imposition of law by 
coercion and subversion of the stated 
goals of the bills were the techniques 
used by the gun lobby yesterday in Con- 
necticut. 

Whom should we accuse of defiling 
our Constitution? 

Whom should we accuse of eroding the 
goals for which this Nation was founded? 

Whom should we accuse of putting 
their selfish interests ahead of the good 
of a nation of good citizens? 

So that all will know across this coun- 
try and will recognize these mobs when 
they appear again to derail good laws, I 
will describe them more carefully. 

Yesterday they wore everyday faces 
and everyday plaid sport jackets, mostly 
in disarray since it was a stifling hot and 
humid day in the packed hearing room. 
They jeered and booed, even before the 
witnesses could make their presenta- 
tions. They interrupted with insults and 
shouts to “go home.” 

Strange, that they should challenge 
the right of a citizen to comment on the 
proposed laws of his own State. 

They shouted down not only a chosen 
representative to their Federal Govern- 
ment, but they had the additional bad 
manners to shout down and insult two 
young ladies who also attempted to pre- 
sent a petition containing the views of 
7,000 people on the need for more gun 
laws and they insulted every other wit- 
ness who appeared in favor of stronger 
gun control law in Connecticut. 

They did have one identifying char- 
acteristic in common, besides their 
abominable behavior, and that was 
their association with the National Rifie 
Association and the gunrunners. 

They were present at the urging and 
as the result of the organizing efforts of 
their local leader, Mr. James E. Murray 
III, who coached their abusive remarks 
and who arranged for most of them to 
be at the hearing. Mr. Murray said yes- 
terday: 

Yeah, they are packed in, and they have 
2 to stay there until 1 tell them to 

ve. 


A simple recipe for anarchy is not the 
enactment and enforcement of strong 
firearms control laws but, rather, a mob, 
fed inflammatory and emotional misin- 
formation, whipped into action by a 
leader, and pushed into a legislative hall 
to obscure, obstruct, and obliterate if so 
inclined. And all under the guise of “a 
great patriotic organization,” as their 
national leaders have told us. 

Yesterday’s sorry performance dis- 
played for the people of Connecticut the 
true nature of these “gun nuts.” 

It was, in short, the worst public hear- 
ing in the history of the Connecticut 
Legislature. 

This yowling mob that discourteously 
interrupted witnesses with hisses and 
catealls and yells, reflecting the worst of 
the slogans the gun lobby and the gun- 
runners have been spreading for years, 
was a Classic demonstration of what 
happens when the gunrunners and lob- 
byists have their way and wreck a pub- 
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lic discussion of firearms laws in State, 
city, and town councils across this Na- 
tion. 

There are many James Murrays with 
their bands of marauders traveling 
about terrorizing officials and the States 
forcing their own views on the remainder 
of the public. It is for that reason and 
that reason alone that 30 years after it 
was proposed to pass uniform State fire- 
arms control laws that there are vir- 
tually none on the books. 

Every serious attempt to pass such a 
law is shouted down by the likes of the 
lobby-led and lobby-inflamed mob that 
ruled Tuesday in the legislative halls of 
the State of Connecticut. 

James Murray’s marauders yesterday 
were consistent with the tactics of their 
leaders in the NRA and the gunrunners 
who have led in this year’s long fight 
against the sane and workable firearms 
laws which the public demands. 

The bad manners and the poor taste 
of the hooters and catcallers in Connec- 
ticut yesterday were not any different 
than the highly financed and widely 
distributed and publicly admitted lies 
spread by the National Rifle Association 
and its top officers. 

Nor are Murray’s men any more 
brazen than the National Rifle Associa- 
tion leaders who sit in a Senate hearing 
and agree publicly to correct those lies, 
then immediately forget their promise. 

Those who hissed and shouted down 
anyone who did not agree with them yes- 
terday in Connecticut had the moral 
leadership of the gunrunners who fi- 
nanced the National Shooting Sports 
Foundation in its years-long campaign 
of lies and distortions against strong 
firearms laws. 

The blatant, black, boldfaced lies 
printed in newspapers across this coun- 
try were done so at the behest of Charles 
Dickey, the executive director of the Na- 
tional Shooting Sports Foundation, but 
everyone of its members are responsible 
for his actions. 

But this is the philosophy and the 
code of the gunrunners, and it perme- 
ates everything they do. 

In their own witless belief that they 
could lie to and manipulate the Amer- 
ican people forever, they have used their 
massive wealth and their hired publicity 
departments to lie and to twist and to 
distort the truth in hopes that all of the 
American people would buy it. 

But I believe yesterday in Connecticut 
this tactic backfired on them. They were 
caught, fullface, on the television cam- 
eras with their hoots, hisses and catcalls. 

I would now like to discuss a little 
more the leader of this pack of storm 
troopers, Mr. James E, Murray III. Just 
a few months ago, in a bylined article 
in the American Rifleman, Murray de- 
scribed the fight he led to water down 
the Connecticut State firearms law. 

He spoke of the “close cooperation 
between the National Rifle Association, 
legislators, assorted rifle and pistol 
clubs.” 

In his legislative fight the national of- 
fice of the National Rifle Association was 
represented by Woodson D. Scott, who 
is next in line for the presidency of that 
organization. 
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In that article in the January 1968 edi- 
tion of the American Rifleman, James 
Murray gave this idealized description of 
the battle these spokesmen for the gun- 
runners waged: 

.. It requires hard work and experience 
to mold an integrated team, but the alter- 
native is the loss of our freedom. 

We stood—and are still standing 
shoulder-to-shoulder in the fight for the 
freedoms that we are obligated to pass on 
to the next generation. 


Hopefully, one of the freedoms of 
which Mr. Murray spoke was not the 
freedom of a minority to force mob rule 
on a public meeting of a legislature. 

In that same article Murray pointed 
out the effectiveness of the Connecticut 
State Rifle and Revolver Association, a 
NRA- affiliated club in turning a “bad” 
gun bill into a “good” gun bill. 

Murray crowed that their legislative 
efforts are well organized and that the 
importance of this “tightly knit” orga- 
nization was recognized when it was con- 
fronted with a proposed gun law in Con- 
necticut, that was somewhat similar to 
the law that had been enacted in New 
Jersey. 

Murray indicated: 

Time was against us. If certain news media 
had learned of the pending bill, and had 
made it a major issue, the battle might have 
been lost before it had even begun. 


He went on to underscore the im- 
portance of the fact that because of 
built-in lines of communication for 
many years with legislators, staff, and 
workers, “bills affecting firearms legisla- 
tion,” according to Murray, are reported 
to a man who is a past president, a past 
legislative director, and member of the 
legislative committee of the Connecti- 
cut State Rifle and Revolver Association 
and presently a board member of Ye 
Connecticut Gun Guild. 

If this is not a prime example of just 
how the National Rifle Association and 
its affiliated State organizations go about 
scuttling State gun controls that would 
be effective, I do not know what is. 

In paraphrasing Murray’s own words, 
the key to success is to insure that the 
news media does not have the opportu- 
nity to inform the public of the truth 
and merits of the issue and then to act 
quickly to push their own proposals 
through an uninformed or misinformed 
legislature. 

And so yesterday I appeared before an 
interim committee of the Connecticut 
Legislature to present my views on the 
need for enactment of further gun con- 
trols in Connecticut. But this meant that 
the people of Connecticut might be in- 
formed of the facts of gun violence. So, 
Mr. Murray and his followers, who had 
packed the State capitol, created such a 
boisterous scene, that it was virtually 
impossible for me to give my ‘statement. 

This is sheer lawlessness. 

It is indeed unfortunate when Mr. 
Murray and his cohorts, in their collec- 
tive ignorance and bad taste, attempt to 
“hoot down” a witness, who opposes their 
view and who does so with objective 
facts and rationale. 

Clearly those who share Mr. Murray’s 
views and who echoed his sentiments in 
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a loud and clamoring collective voice, 
having no justification for their posi- 
tion of “guns for everybody” resorted to 
the only tactics left to them, which are 
now a matter of public record. 

As a result of yesterday’s outrageous 
conduct, I have today written Governor 
Dempsey asking him to take appropriate 
steps to have Mr. Murray removed as 
chairman of the Connecticut State 
Board of Firearms Permit Examiners. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a copy of my letter to Gover- 
nor Dempsey be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

JuLy 17, 1968. 
Hon. JoHN DEMPSEY, 
Governor for the State of Connecticut, 
Hartford, Conn. 

DEAR GOVERNOR Dempsey: I am writing to 
you on a matter of great concern to me and 
many other people, and which I am sure 
will be of interest to you. 

I was invited to appear before a hearing 
on gun control legislation before the In- 
terim Judiciary Committee of the Connecti- 
cut General Assembly on July 16, 1968. 

I invited James V. Bennett, the respected 
former Director of the Federal Bureau of 
Prisons, to accompany me to the hearing 
and to make a brief statement on the need 
for sound gun laws. I was greatly shocked 
to be greeted by repeated jeering, cat calls, 
and general disorder by a group of five to 
six hundred people. 

This was not in response to anything I 
said, as it began the minute I approached 
the microphone to speak. 

I found out later that this dreadful and 
disorderly demonstration was started by 
James E. Murray, III, who knows of my 
strong stand on firearms controls and is 
Chairman of the Connecticut State Board 
of Firearms Permit Examiners. 

As I began my statement, Mr. Murray stood 
up, walked down the assembly aisle with 
some of his followers, and shouted wildly and 
repeatedly, “Close the hearing.” 

A member of my staff followed Murray 
into the hallway behind the speakers’ po- 
dium and entered into a conversation with 
him. 

Murray stated that he had arranged for 
these people to come from throughout the 
State of Connecticut who share his fanatic 
belief that every man should own firearms, 
unfettered by any State, Federal or local 
laws. 

He freely admitted that he had “packed” 
the hearing room. He also stated that he had 
ordered his “pro” gun people to pack the 
second floor gallery and to sit there all 
day if need be, so that the gun owners would 
dominate the meeting. 

I am compelled to write to you today and 
to say in the strongest terms that Mr. Mur- 
ray is totally unqualified and unfit to remain 
as the Chairman of the Board of Firearms 
Permit Examiners. 

He has proven by his behavior, not only 
yesterday but on many previous occasions, 
to be totally irresponsible, a threat to law 
and order, and, in fact, emotionally un- 
stable. 

He has promoted such outbursts directed 
at me and my staff on previous occasions, 
but yesterday’s occurrence was by far the 
most vicious and the most dangerous public 
performance I can recall in my years of 
serving the State of Connecticut and the 
United States Congress. 

I feel that as a citizen and as a represent- 
ative of the State of Connecticut, I have 
every right to demand his resignation, and 
I hereby request that, as the Governor of the 
State of Connecticut, you take the steps to 
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see that he is removed as Chairman of the 
Board as soon as possible. 
Very truly yours, 
THOMAS J. Dopp, 
U.S. Senator. 


INCREASING THE SIZE OF THE 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF GAL- 
LAUDET COLLEGE 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask the Chair to lay before the 
Senate a message from the House of Rep- 
resentatives on H.R. 18203. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate H.R. 18203, to increase 
the size of the board of directors of 
Gallaudet College, and for other pur- 
poses, which was read twice by its title. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate proceed to its immediate consid- 
eration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

The bill was ordered to a third read- 
ing, was read the third time, and passed. 


CHANGES IN PASSPORT LAWS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask the Chair to lay before the 
Senate a message from the House of 
Representatives on S, 1418. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate the amendment of the 
House of Representatives to the bill (S. 
1418) to make several changes in the 
passport laws presently in force, which 
was, on page 2, line 5, strike out “$13” 
and insert “$10”. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, under present law, a passport is 
valid for a period of 3 years and may be 
renewed for a further period of 2 years. 
The passport applicant is required to pay 
a fee of $9 for his passport plus an ex- 
ecution fee of $1 or $2, depending upon 
where he applies for the passport. The 
cost of renewing the passport for an 
additional 2 years is $5. Thus, the total 
cost of a 3-year passport, renewed for an 
additional 2 years, amounts to $15 or $16. 

As passed by the Senate, S. 1418 pro- 
vided for a 5-year passport at a total cost 
of $15—$2 for the execution fee and $13 
for the passport. The House amended the 
Senate bill to provide for a passport fee 
of $10 plus a $2 execution fee, or a total 
of $12. The reasoning behind the House 
action was that the reduction in work- 
load in providing for a passport of longer 
validity warranted a reduction in the cost 
to the traveling public. 

Mr. President, I move that the Senate 
concur in the House amendment. 

The motion was agreed to. 


INDEPENDENT OFFICES AND DE- 
PARTMENT OF HOUSING AND UR- 
BAN DEVELOPMENT APPROPRIA- 
TIONS, 1969 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 17023) making appro- 
priations for sundry independent execu- 
tive bureaus, boards, commissions, cor- 
porations, agencies, offices, and the De- 
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partment of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1969, and for other purposes. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, the 
independent offices and Department of 
Housing and Urban Development ap- 
propriation bill for 1969, H.R. 17023, as 
reported, totals $15,546,552,000 in new 
obligational authority, which is $2,510,- 
401,950 under the appropriations for 
1968, $2,807,165,300 under the estimates 
for 1969, and an increase of $1,875,916,- 
000 over the House bill. 

In addition, appropriations are in- 
cluded to liquidate contract authority 
amounting to $122 million, and contract 
authorization of $65 million is included 
for the rent supplement program. 

The largest amount included in the bill 
for one agency is $6,977 million to the 
Veterans’ Administration, of which 
$4,654 million is for compensation and 
pensions and $1,420 million is for medi- 
cal care. 

The next largest amount is for the Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Adminis- 
tration, $4,008 million. 

Next is the Department of Housing 
and Urban Development, under title II 
of the bill, amounting to $3,060 million, 
of which $1 billion is for model cities and 
$1,300 million is for advance funding of 
urban renewal for 1970. Urban renewal 
appropriations for 1969 were provided 
in last year’s appropriation bill under 
the advance funding procedure. 

After those come the General Services 
Administration, with $499 million, and 
National Science Foundation, with $410 
million. 

Of the increase over the House bill, 
$1,831 million is in the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development, largely 
made up of two items, model cities and 
urban renewal; and $44 million is the 
total of all increases for independent 
offices. 

The housing authorizations for model 
cities and urban renewal are now pend- 
ing in conference and were not consid- 
ered by the House in this appropriation 
bill. That is the reason for the increase 
over the House bill. However, the Senate 
bill as reported is still $2,807,165,300 un- 
der the budget estimates for 1969. 

One committee recommendation is 
over the budget estimate—an increase of 
$15 million for grants for basic water 
and sewer facilities. This is a line item in 
title IT. The total amount of this bill is 
under the budget. 

That is the substance of the bill. 

Mr. President, my distinguished col- 
league from Colorado [Mr. ALLOTT] is 
here. I want to state for the Record that 
this is the 14th year that I have handled 
the independent offices appropriation 
bill as chairman of the subcommittee. 
It is the 10th year for Senator ALLoTT as 
the minority leader on the subcommit- 
tee. It is the 20th year for Earl Cooper as 
clerk of the committee. It is the fourth 
year for Harley Dirks as assistant clerk. 

In all those years that we have han- 
dled this bill, in a time of economy, I 
think the figures will prove that we have 
not just been thinking about economy 
recently. The net reductions below the 
budget estimates for these last 14 years 
have amounted to $7,708,657,715. 
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Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield, 

Mr, LAUSCHE. What is the total 
amount of the reduction below the pres- 
ent budgetary request? 

Mr. MAGNUSON, It is $2,807,165,300 
under the budget estimate for 1969. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. How much is the ap- 
propriation above the House figure? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. It is $1,875,916,000. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The Senator stated 
that time had something to do with the 
change in the figure. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. The new housing 
bill authorization was not considered 
by the House in passing this bill. The 
main additional authorizations the Sen- 
ate committee provided for are in two 
items, model cities and urban renewal. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Over the years we 
haye been hoping that somebody would 
pay some attention to the fact that we 
scrutinize these requests very carefully. 
This bill covers some 26 agencies and a 
department. In that time we have been 
under the budget request a total of 
$7,708,657,715. 

Mr. President, we usually ask unani- 
mous consent at this time that the com- 
mittee amendments to H.R. 17023 be 
agreed to en bloc; that the bill, as 
so amended, be considered as original 
text for the purpose of further amend- 
ment; and that no points of order will 
be waived. 

I have not presented that request. The 
Senator from Delaware has asked that 
we do not do it tonight, because to- 
morrow some additional amendments 
will be ready that apply to this appro- 
priation bill. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I have 
submitted an amendment to the ap- 
propriations bill to increase the appro- 
priations under section 701 of the Hous- 
ing Act. I have discussed it with the 
chairman. I think he understands. The 
committee gave the full amount that 
had been authorized at the time the 
committee acted on the bill, but in this 
year’s Housing Act we have provided 
additional coverage for section 1701 
planning to take place in metropolitan 
areas, counties, and other areas, and 
there is no money to take care of that. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. The committee dis- 
cussed this matter at great length. The 
committee finally agreed on the figure 
contained. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. That is all that was 
authorized at that time. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I know the Senator 
from Alabama has a great interest in 
this matter. We will have to have a roll- 
call vote on his amendment. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I am not asking the 
Senator for an agreement to take the 
amendment. The amendment is at the 
desk. I am not calling it up. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Some members of 
the committee wanted an increase over 
the amount reported. The figure in the 
reported bill was the amount agreed to. 

Mr. SPARKMAN, Let me remind the 
Senator that at the time the appropria- 
tion was made, the committee went to 
the full extent of the authorization, and 
an additional authorization—— 
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Mr. MAGNUSON. We discussed add- 
ing additional funds, subject to new 
authorization. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I think the RECORD is a 
little garbled here. At the time the Ap- 
propriations Committee passed on the 
bill, the Senate had passed the authori- 
zation bill, so the full amount the Sena- 
tor is talking about was authorized as 
far as the Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee was concerned. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. And we discussed it 
in marking up this bill. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I will accept that, 
but there was no provision for the ex- 
tension of section 701 planning, which 
this year’s bill put in. The money was ex- 
actly what was authorized under exist- 
ing law. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I think that is quite 
true, but I think it is very important to 
understand that at the time the commit- 
tee acted upon this bill, the Senate had 
passed the authorization of which the 
Senator from Alabama is speaking. 
Therefore, they were authorized to put 
that full amount, if we had wished to, 
in the Senate appropriation bill, subject 
of course, to final passage by the House. 
But the Senate committee did consider 
it and, under the rules of the Senate and 
the joint administrative practice, we 
were entitled to. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, may 
I say that the amendment is submitted 
in behalf of myself, and Senators CLARK, 
Scott, and HATFIELD. I hope tomorrow 
to present the amendment to the Sen- 
ate, but I wish to make a statement on 
it at this time. 

My amendment will provide for an 
appropriation to implement section 701 
of the Housing Act which is precisely 
that requested by the administration. 
Section 701 of the Housing Act provides 
for a program of metropolitan and 
regional planning. 

The 701 planning assistance program 
of the Department of Housing and Ur- 
ban Development was established in the 
Housing Act of 1954. In the past, the 701 
planning program has been available to 
cities under 50,000, to counties, to State 
planning agencies, to councils of gov- 
ernments, and to regional planning com- 
missions. Last year’s appropriation for 
701 was $45 million. The amount pro- 
posed in the current appropriations bill 
before this body today is $38.8 million, a 
reduction of $6 million, The administra- 
tion requested $55 million for the 701 
planning assistance program this year. 

The 701 planning assistance program 
has become the only funding source en- 
couraging comprehensive planning for 
cities, counties, States, and metropolitan 
areas. The planning under 701 has not 
only included the development of plans 
for physical facilities but, increasingly, 
programs for coordination and imple- 
mentation of planning efforts. Within 
the last 2 years 701 funding has substan- 
tially assisted the planning efforts of the 
States and our metropolitan areas. With 
the growing number of Federal grant pro- 
grams, this planning is crucial so that 
States, local governments, and more im- 
portantly, the Federal Government will 
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spend their dollars for public works and 
other projects which are coordinated 
and consistent with a logical plan for 
growth and development. 

First. The demand from the groups 
presently funded under 701 amounted to 
more than $75 million last year, which 
is almost double our proposed appropri- 
ation. The peak in this demand is not 
fully known even today because of the 
tremendous growth in the number of re- 
gional councils in metropolitan and rural 
areas and State planning operations. 
Since the beginning of 1966 there have 
been more than 75 new regional coun- 
cils created which are eligible for 701 
planning assistance. There is no reason to 
suspect at this time that this rapid 
growth in the creation of these new co- 
operative endeavors will subside in the 
near future, consequently placing even 
greater demands on the limited resources 
available for planning assistance. 

Second. Besides the growth in demand 
of presently eligible agencies for 701 
planning, the Housing Act of 1968, which 
we recently approved, makes four new 
groups eligible for 701 planning assist- 
ance. These groups are first, multicounty 
nonmetropolitan area cooperative agen- 
cies; second, multistate regional commis- 
sions; third, economic development dis- 
tricts of the Economic Development Ad- 
ministration; and, fourth, cities over 50,- 
000 population. It is conservatively esti- 
mated that these new groups will require 
$50 million in funding this year alone. Of 
particular interest is the fact that 701 
planning assistance will not be available 
to nonmetropolitan area groups, such as 
councils of governments, for planning 
and coordination. If the appropriation is 
not increased from $38.8 million, there 
will be no funds available to get these es- 
sential endeavors underway. I urge that 
the appropriation for 701 planning assist- 
ance be increased to $55 million, which is 
the amount recommended by the Admin- 
istration. 

At the time the bill was passed by the 
House and at the time it was reported by 
the Appropriations Committee here in 
the Senate, the remaining unused au- 
thorization was only $38,838,000, and the 
amount provided in the House bill and 
the amount recommended by the Senate 
committee was set at that figure. Of 
course, at that time no one knew whether 
or not the authorization would be in- 
creased. At this point, however, we know 
that both the Senate and the House ver- 
sions of S. 3497, the Housing and Urban 
Development Act of 1968, provide for an 
increase in the authorization for the sec- 
tion 701 program to $265 million, which 
is more than adequate to cover the $55 
million appropriation recommended by 
the administration. 

Mr. President, the 701 planning pro- 
gram provides not only for urban plan- 
ning but provides for regional planning 
which is of tremendous assistance to 
rural areas which are developing or 
which desire to develop. This program 
can make a significant contribution 
toward curbing the out migration of 
rural people to our cities. I know that I 
need not go into detail regarding the 
problem which this out migration is pre- 
senting to our Nation today. I urge the 
Senate to provide for an appropriation 
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in the amount requested by the admin- 
istration, which is what my amendment 
will do. 


JAVITS CALLS FOR AN ACTION 
PROGRAM TO BRING ABOUT 
MIDDLE EAST PEACE 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I wish to 
address some remarks to the Senate on 
the situation in the Middle East, im- 
mediately following the visit of President 
Nasser of the United Arab Republic to 
Moscow. 

It is essential that the world not be 
misled by President Nasser’s disappoint- 
ment with the results of his most recent 
pilgrimage to Moscow. For it is clear 
that he is engaged in an ambitious and 
dangerous political offensive aimed at 
enabling him to repeat his accomplish- 
ments of 1957—winning the peace after 
losing the war. For President Nasser 
seems to have learned nothing and for- 
gotten nothing. 

The Moscow trip—with its vague talk 
of “further joint steps” in the Arab- 
Israeli conflict; with its coy intimation 
that Israel may get transit for cargoes 
on the Suez Canal, and with talk of 
feelers to see what Israel would consider 
“secure boundaries” in accordance with 
the Security Council’s November 22 reso- 
lution—represent salami tactics de- 
signed to cut away at the real issue. The 
issue is whether or not President Nasser 
really means to get a Middle East peace. 

There is no indication that the Egyp- 
tian President has experienced a change 
of heart since June of 1967. Therefore, 
the continuing openly expressed Arab in- 
tention of preparing for “another 
round’’—one in which they hope to bring 
down Israel and annihilate its people— 
must therefore still be considered by the 
world to remain valid. 

The people of Israel certainly prefer 
peace to war; peace means survival to 
them. But the bitter lesson of 1957 taught 
the Israelis that paper promises are no 
guarantee of peace and provide no sub- 
stitute for resolute self-defense as a 
means of deterring war. 

In the weeks preceding the 6-day June 
war, it was the Arabs who reminded the 
world in shrill tones that a state of bel- 
ligerency between the Arabs and Israeli 
has never ended and that armistices and 
ceasefires fail to alter the “right” of the 
Arabs to pursue their belligerency 
through acts of war, at times and places 
of their own choosing. 

This historical lesson is pertinent to- 
day because the United States played a 
key role in persuading Israel to accept 
the Jerry-built arrangement of 1957 
which collapsed at a crucial moment a 
decade later. The grave defects of the 
1957 arrangement are clear. First, the 
Arabs agreed to nothing which was bind- 
ing from their view. Second, the United 
States offered “assurances” to Israel, in 
return for Israel’s withdrawal from the 
Sinai which this Nation was later unable 
to fulfill. 

The United States was unable to ful- 
fill its assurances in 1967 not because 
we were guilty of bad faith, but because 
our own security situation had changed 
radically from what it was when these 
assurances were first given. A decade 
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later, the United States was deeply in- 
volved in the quicksand of Vietnam. A 
decade later, the U.S. 6th Fleet no 
longer held unchallenged sway over the 
Mediterranean, as we found ourselves 
maneuvering eyeball to eyeball with a 
powerful Soviet flotilla. 

This revised Middle East power struc- 
ture, which involves an open confron- 
tation between American and Soviet 
nuclear-armed forces, is what makes the 
need for a lasting and durable peace in 
the Middle East so important, not only 
to the nations of the area, but to the 
whole world. Without such a real peace, 
a peace with clearly defined enforce- 
ment procedures, there is every danger 
that a renewal of the fighting could 
quickly involve the world’s two nuclear 
superpowers. 

The present situation is unsatisfactory. 
Hardly a day goes by without fresh re- 
ports of Arab terrorist raids behind Is- 
raeli lines or of firing across the cease- 
fire lines. Yet, bad as it is, the present 
situation is far preferable to again hav- 
ing to pull President Nasser’s chestnuts 
out of the Middle East fire as we had to 
do in 1957, and as he is trying to make 
us do now. Nasser's trip to Moscow was 
preceded by hints of Egyptian peaceful- 
ness and the desire to be reasonable. 
Semiofficial sources in Cairo let it be 
known that Egypt might be willing to 
accept United Nations peace-keeping 
forces back in the Sinai if the Israelis 
agreed to withdraw, though it was the 
Egyptians themselves who had ordered 
that force out, when it thought the re- 
sult would be a sweep of its Soviet- 
equipped army over Israel in June of 
1967. Indeed, there were hints that such 
a prior Israeli withdrawal might even be 
rewarded with eventual permission from 
Cairo to allow Israeli cargo to move its 
cargoes through the Suez Canal, 

The Egyptian Foreign Minister im- 
plied, in a cryptic sentence to a reporter 
in Copenhagen, that the Arabs had been 
mistaken in failing to acknowledge the 
reality of Israel's existence. But this final 
gambit predictably brought an immedi- 
ate protest from militant Arab circles 
and Cairo promptly let it be known that 
the Foreign Minister had been mis- 
quoted. How does one deal with this 
smokescreen of words which hint at 
something and promise nothing? 

In my judgment, it is essential that 
we in the United States, especially, keep 
cool, This will require steady nerves. Yet 
there are some indications that such 
patience and resolution will pay off. Pre- 
mier Kosygin’s recent indication that his 
government is interested in an arms 
limitation agreement in the Middle East 
suggests that the Arabs may at last see 
that their dreams of revenge and mili- 
tary conquest have reached the end of 
the line. 

I ask unanimous consent that a press 
report from Geneva dated July 16, 1968, 
reporting that the Soviet delegate to the 
disarmament conference indicated the 
U.S. S. R.'s conditional interest in an 
agreement on limitation of shipments of 
arms to the Middle East, be printed in 
the Recor at the conclusion of my 
remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 
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Mr. JAVITS. The apparent failure of 
President Nasser and his military com- 
manders to extract any significant new 
military aid from Moscow suggests the 
same thing. 

It must be demonstrated to Arab mili- 
tants that the world will no longer ac- 
cept a false peace in the Middle East. 

In that connection, Mr. President, we 
have received today news of a military 
coup against the Iraq Government. The 
Baghdad radio reports that one of the 
complaints of the new council is of the 
old regime’s alleged “prevention of the 
Iraq Army from facing the Israelis dur- 
ing the June war and covering up for 
imperialists and zionist espionage rings.” 

If that is what the Aref regime is being 
accused of, Mr. President, when, as I say, 
it was one of the most fanatical and 
anti-Israel governments in the whole 
Middle East, we can understand very 
clearly how difficult it is to deal with the 
Arab militants and how important it is 
to keep cool, and not jump at the bait 
until something is really going to happen 
with respect to a permanent peace. Once 
the Arab militants see that the world 
will not accept a false peace, perhaps 
they will finally sit down with the 
Israelis to hammer out a viable peace 
settlement—one which will be a boon to 
all the people of that beleaguered area. 

I have no doubt that when that day 
comes—the day that the Arabs show a 
plain readiness to talk plainly—that they 
will find Israel steadfast in pursuit of 
peace, but not hard or vindictive in her 
terms, notwithstanding her great victory 
in June 1967. 

Until that day comes, the United 
States must demonstrate to Egypt and 
the Soviet Union, by maintaining the 
arms balance and by other means, that 
this Nation will not be induced by hints 
of Arab reasonableness—such as we have 
recently heard and which sound like an 
echo of the false siren songs of 1957-58 
and without the substance of a mutually 
offered peace settlement—to pressure 
Israel to withdraw from the territories 
it holds. The Israelis should not do so 
before the Arabs sit down and work out 
a durable peace—yet this is clearly the 
main hope and premise of Cairo's cur- 
rent “peace offensive.” 

It is most revealing that at the very 
time President Nasser was in Moscow, 
Cairo played host to a meeting of the 
two rival Arab terrorist organizations, 
the Palestine Liberation Organization 
and Al Fatah. According to press re- 
ports, close coordination of the guer- 
Tilla efforts of the PLO and Al Fatah 
was agreed upon—signaling an escalation 
of Arab terrorism behind Israel's lines. 
This problem may prove to be too urgent 
and too incendiary to await a final peace 
treaty, and perhaps should be the subject 
of immediate United Nations action. 
Earlier, I supported Ambassador Gold- 
berg's call in the Security Council for 
the positioning of United Nations Ob- 
servers along the banks of the Jordan 
River. I urge that this proposal be given 
urgent consideration now, in light of the 
joint action proposals of the PLO and 
Al Fatah, and the increased threat to 
peace which this step represents, 

We need a U.S. policy that is more 
viable and consistent—compatible alike 
with our security, experience and with 
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the achievement of a lasting peace in the 
Middle East. It is consistent also with the 
six points issued by Vice President 
HuMpuHREY, on July 11, 1968. But this is 
an action program and that is what we 
need today. 

The statement of objectives put out by 
the Vice President is fine. But we need to 
do more to attain these objectives. For 
the unresolved Arab-Israeli conflict also 
serves as a hot spark that could at any 
time enflame relations between the 
United States and the Soviet Union. In 1 
day all that we are doing to arrive at a 
general understanding with the Soviet 
Union could be undone by a renewal of 
war in the Middle East. 

I suggest that the United States adopt 
the following five-point policy: 

I. NEW SECURITY COUNCIL RESOLUTION 


The Security Council resolution of No- 
vember 22, 1967 does, in my judgment, 
represent a suitable basis for negotia- 
tions between Israel and the Arab States. 
However, if—as now seems likely—this 
resolution proves inadequate to the task 
of getting real negotiations started 
among the nations involved, stronger in- 
ducements must be considered by the 
international community. The United 
States and the Soviet Union have the 
prime responsibility in this regard. To- 
gether they should jointly sponsor a new 
Security Council resolution which spe- 
cifically addresses itself to the way in 
which negotiations are to be carried on 
to implement the resolution of November 
22, and, therefore, would get over the 
hurdle of the refusal of the parties to 
talk to each other or even to talk to each 
other through Ambassador Jarring. 


II. MIDDLE EAST ARMS CONTROL AGREEMENT 


The rising level of renewed violence 
in the Middle East gives new urgency to 
the need for a viable agreement to limit 
the supply of arms from outside the area. 
The possession of sophisticated weapons 
by irresponsible States feeds the flames 
of violence, and violence in turn stimu- 
lates the search for sources of arms 
supply. This vicious and highly volatile 
cycle needs to be broken. It is an urgent 
area for United States-U. S. S. R. initia- 
tive and cooperation. The United States- 
Soviet agreement on a nonproliferation 
treaty suggests that there may be a new 
opening for agreement on the control of 
arms supply to the Middle East. 

If the Soviet Union continues to be un- 
willing to reach an agreement on limit- 
ing the supply of arms to the Middle 
East—indeed, until such time as a work- 
able agreement is actually reached—it 
will be essential for the United States to 
assure that there is an arms balance by 
providing Israel with such sophisticated 
military equipment as is needed for its 
security and which it cannot obtain else- 
where. 

The new buildup of sophisticated 
Soviet weaponry in Arab hands indicates 
that the time for the granting of the 
Phantom jets to Israel, wnich it has 
sought for so long, may be close at hand 
unless there is a rather immediate ac- 
tion with relation to an arms limitation 
agreement. 

IT. INITIATIVE IN NATO 


There is scope for a Presidential in- 
itiative within the councils of NATO, 
also. The common interest of our West- 
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ern European allies and the United 
States in a just and durable peace in the 
Middle East is patent. NATO has a role 
as NATO in meeting the threat and the 
challenge presented by the Soviet naval 
buildup in the Mediterranean and by 
turmoil in the Middle East from which 
many NATO powers draw their energy 
resources, 

The British withdrawal from east of 
Suez, by dramatizing the loneliness of 
the U.S. position outside of Europe, em- 
phasizes the need for us to find new 
modes of assistance with the burdens 
of peace-keeping. The final withdrawal 
of Britain, and the earlier withdrawal of 
other European powers from colonial- 
based positions, demonstrates that our 
close Allies do not have the capacity or 
the willingness to play a world power 
role as an individual nation-state. 

Perhaps a new collective role is pos- 
sible. The proceedings of the NATO 
Ministerial Council at Reykjavik give 
such a hope. Given the direct and im- 
mediate stakes which Western Europe 
has in the Mediterranean, there is every 
inducement for NATO to concert the 
actions and policies of its members in 
the Middle East. 

IV. NEW INTERNATIONAL INITIATIVE ON ARAB 
REFUGEES 

It is time for a major new international 
initiative on Arab refugees, which ap- 
proaches refugees as individuals with 
human welfare problems and needs. Ref- 
ugees are people and ought to be freed 
from bondage to political issues and con- 
siderations of political symbolism. Ref- 
ugees should not prejudice the settle- 
ment of political differences and, con- 
versely, should not be prejudiced by the 
impasse on the political aspects of an 
overall settlement. The old UNRWA ap- 
proach is now clearly outmoded. It is 
nothing but a holding and custodial op- 
eration. It should be superseded by a new 
effort of terminal character which is 
thereby self-liquideting rather than self- 
perpetuating. 

V. NEW MIDDLE EAST COOPERATIVE GROUPING 


In the past, the U.S. approach to the 
question of regional groupings in- the 
Middle East has revolved around the con- 
cept of a military pact. There were major 
defects in this approach and past efforts 
foundered. Whet is needed now is a new 
approach which avoids the pitfalls of the 
old approach. 

The United States has friends in the 
Middle East—countries which not only 
share interests with us, but which also 
share common interests among them- 
selves. Expanded to its broadest common 
denomirator, all nations of the area have 
a common interest in the economic devel- 
opment and improving the welfare of 
their citizens. However, the nations of 
the Middle East are broadly divided on 
political lines into those who are mod- 
erates and those who are radicals. 

In isolation, the moderates are ex- 
posed to severe political pressure from 
the radicals, to which is now increas- 
ingly being added direct Soviet pressure. 

Accordingly, I urge that the most in- 
tensive and imaginative study be under- 
taken by the State Department on the 
question of what form of new regional 
grouping can be developed in the Middle 
East which will provide a political rally- 
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ing point for our friends and an institu- 
tional framework for scientific, economic 
and technical cooperation. Moreover, I 
wish to make it clear that Israel need 
not participate—either at the outset or 
for an indefinite period of time—if its 
inclusion would create political obstacles 
which outweigh the undoubted contri- 
butions it could make. There, we are in- 
debted to Admiral Strauss and President 
Eisenhower for their very creative pro- 
posals on this subject. 

Perhaps there is now scope for broad 
regional economic planning; regional 
surveys of needs and potentialities; re- 
gional educational and research institu- 
tions; a science and technology pool. 
What needs special attention are the in- 
terrelated questions of agricultural 
development and water resource devel- 
opment and control, including the possi- 
bilities of water desalination through the 
use of atomic energy. Perhaps there is 
also scope for regional transportation 
and communications development, which 
could have incidental bearing on the 
problems related to the closure of the 
Suez Canal. 

It is not necessary to state now just 
what type of regional institutions are 
most needed and most feasible in the 
Middle East at this juncture. But I am 
convinced of the need for a new effort 
in this direction by us. 


EXHIBIT 1 


JOHNSON HOPEFUL ON DISARMAMENT: MES- 
SAGE TO PARLEY AT GENEVA Sars UNITED 
STATES AND SOVIET UNION WILL SCHEDULE 
TaLKs SHORTLY 


GENEVA, July 16—President Johnson in- 
formed the Disarmament Conference here to- 
day that the United States and the Soviet 
Union expected to decide “shortly” the time 
and place for their proposed talks for limit- 
ing ballistic missiles. 

In a message to the conference as it began 
a new session, the President sald that should 
progress be achieved on limiting rockets and 
other systems for delivering nuclear war- 
heads, the United States was “prepared to 
consider reductions of existing systems.” 

In this way, Mr. Johnson continued, we 
would cut back effectively—and for the first 
time—on the vast potentials for destruction 
which each side possesses.” 


STRESSES REGIONAL PACTS 


The President urged the conference to be- 
gin consideration of a “workable, verifiable 
and effective international agreement” to bar 
the use of the seabed for the “emplacement 
of weapons of mass destruction,” 

In the message, read by William C. Foster, 
head of the United States Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency, Mr. Johnson placed 
particular stress on the need for regional 
agreements to limit armaments. 

The United States, he said, is ready to re- 
spect any regional arms pact, It would sup- 
port, he continued, any “reasonable measures 
affecting the activities of the major weapons- 
producers that would make a regional agree- 
ment more effective.” 

The President suggested that one such 
measure could be a requirement that sup- 
pliers “publicize or register their arms ship- 
ments to a particular region.” 

The Soviet Union also proposed today that 
the conference take up the questions of the 
demilitarization of the seabed and regional 
arms agreements. But it did so by formally 
introducing the nine-point memorandum on 
arms measures that Soviet Premier Aleksei 
N. Kosygin announced on July 1, 


OFFERS MIDEAST CURBS 


Aleksel A. Roshchin, the Soviet delegate, 
presented the memorandum. The Soviet Gov- 
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ernment said in this document that it was 
ready to support limitations on the ship- 
ment of arms to the Middle East. This sup- 
port was made conditional on the evacuation 
by Israel of all Arab territory occupied dur- 
ing the war of June, 1967. 

Fred W. Mulley, the British disarmament 
negotiator, introduced specific proposals 
aimed at breaking the deadlock between the 
United States and the Soviet Union that ex- 
cluded underground blasts from the ban on 
nuclear testing imposed in 1963 by the Mos- 
cow Treaty. 

The British would have a seven-member 
jury decide whether the on-the-spot inspec- 
tion, wanted by Washington and rejected by 
Moscow, was required to determine whether 
a particular earth tremor regarded as suspi- 
cious by one side was in fact due to natural 
causes. 

CONCESSION IS RULED OUT 


The jury would be composed of repre- 
sentatives of three nuclear and three non- 
nuclear powers and a representative of the 
United Nations Secretary General or of the 
Director General of the International Atomic 
Energy Agency. 

A Soviet spokesman, however, ruled out 
the possibility that Moscow would accept 
any arrangement that would make even a 
minimum concession to the view that inspec- 
tion might be required to guard against 
sneak underground nuclear tests. 

There was no official comment from United 
States sources, but Washington is known to 
be reluctant to accept any plan that would 
circumscribe the right to determine for itself 
when it should exercise the inspection privi- 
leges it insists it must have to guarantee the 
effectiveness of an underground test ban. 

Mr. Mulley also suggested today that the 
conference begin exploring the problem of 
chemical and biological warfare. He said he 
would soon put forward “positive and spe- 
cific proposals” that he hoped would lead 
to early action in this field. 


MESSAGE FROM THANT 


In a message to the conference, Secretary 
General Thant of the United Nations said 
that the group’s “prime function” should 
be to select subjects that are “most impor- 
tant and most amenable to early agreement.” 

The expectation is that most of the current 
session, which is expected to last six weeks, 
will be taken up by this search for items on 
which the conference can negotiate at future 
sessions. 

Prime Minister Wilson said in a message 
that the recent conclusion and opening for 
signature of the treaty banning the spread 
of nuclear weapons paved the way for fur- 
ther arms limitation measures. 

“This is a tremendous opportunity which 
must be exploited to the full,” Mr. Wilson 
said. 


Mr. President, the Senator from Mich- 
igan [Mr. GRIFFIN] had hoped to be 
present to participate in a colloquy with 
me about my speech. He found it impos- 
sible to be present. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that his statement relating to my 
speech be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT OF SENATOR GRIFFIN 

Mr. President, the Senator from New York 
has expertly reviewed a number of urgent 
problems which still block the path to 
peace in the Middle East. 


I commend him for once again bringing 
this explosive situation to the attention of 
the Senate. His recommendations with re- 
spect to American policy should be care- 
fully studied by officials in the executive 
branch, including the President and the 
Secretary of State. 

More than a year has passed since the 
third outbreak of hostilities between Israel 
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and her Arab neighbors. Yet, there has been 
little progress in the interim toward reach- 
ing a peace settlement between the parties. 
The Suez Canal remains closed to world 
shipping. And acts of terrorism and reprisal 
are commonplace along the truce lines. 

In the final analysis, a durable and stable 
peace in the area can only emerge when 
Israel and the Arab countries begin to deal 
objectively with the facts of their situation. 
For, at the root of the crisis lie basic polit- 
ical differences—and these must be resolved 
if further conflict is to be averted. 

But, at the same time, much of the bitter- 
ness and belligerence in the Middle East has 
been fueled by outside interests. Specifically, 
the unending flow of arms into the area has 
contributed to the chronic instability and 
mutual suspicion which fan the flames of 
violence and ambition. 

The vicious cycle of arms procurement 
must be broken and, as the Senator from 
New York points out, the great powers which 
supply the weapons should assume at least a 
partial responsibility in reaching a workable 
arms control agreement. 

As I have previously stated, I believe that 
the recently-signed Nuclear Non-Prolifera- 
tion Treaty embodies a number of useful 
concepts which could be applied regionally 
to conventional arms control. 

It is apparent that time is fast running 
out, and that a bold, new initiative is needed 
to effectively halt the spiraling arms race. 

For this reason, I have introduced S. Res. 
293, calling upon the President to propose a 
U.N.-sponsored conference for the purpose of 
negotiating a non-proliferation treaty on 
conventional weapons for the Middle East. 

Under the proposal, the negotiations would 
be undertaken by the supplier nations as 
well as the countries of the Middle East 
which receive the weapons, Such a proce- 
dure would ensure that the rights and secu- 
rity interests of all affected parties are ade- 
quately protected. 

While the problems of the Middle East may 
appear insoluble, the United States cannot 
afford to simply let events take their course, 
without actively prusuing possible areas of 
agreement. Clearly, the objective of effective 
arms control represents an immediate and 
overriding need. Laying the basis for such an 
agreement now could be the first and vital 
step in our government’s endeavor to reduce 
tension and to deter further aggression in 
this volatile region. 


AUTHORIZATION FOR PRINTING 
H.R. 18366 AS AMENDED—S. 3770 
INDEFINITELY POSTPONED 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that H.R. 
18366, an act to amend the Vocational 
Education Act of 1963, and for other 
purposes, be printed as amended. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
companion bill, S. 3770, be indefinitely 
postponed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 
Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 
8 5 bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 
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Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, in my response earlier today to the 
query by the distinguished minority 
leader regarding the schedule of busi- 
ness for the remainder of the week and 
the early part of next week, I may have 
misled some of my colleagues, If I did 
so, it was certainly without any intention 
to do so. 

When the majority leader secured his 
consent to be absent from the Senate 
for the remainder of the afternoon today, 
I was off the floor. I understand that he 
attempted to locate me, but this was one 
of those rare instances in which I could 
not be located in the vicinity of the Sen- 
ate floor, and for this reason the major- 
ity leader was unable to discuss with me, 
before his departure, the schedule of 
business. It was no fault of the majority 
leader. It was simply one of those situa- 
tions, which happen from time to time, 
in which I was not in the Chamber or 
in the vicinity of the Chamber and could 
not be found by the majority leader. 

Mr. President, in an effort to clarify 
the situation, perhaps—hopefully, at 
least—I should like to say that it is my 
understanding that following the action 
of the Senate on the Independent Offices 
appropriation bill, which is the pending 
business, the Senate will proceed to the 
consideration of the Public Works appro- 
priation bill. 

I am not aware of the exact order of 
the Senate business after action on these 
bills has been completed. The renegotia- 
tion bill, the farm bill, the Department 
of Transportation appropriation bill, the 
mutual fund bill, and the flexible interest 
rate bill are the most likely. Whether any 
of these bills will be considered on Fri- 
day, Saturday, or Monday, and in what 
order, I believe the majority leader will 
make clear upon his return to the Senate 
tomorrow. Suffice it to say that as of now, 
at least, there is ample indication that 
the Senate may be in session on Satur- 
day. I feel that Senators should thus be 
put on notice, at least until the majority 
leader states otherwise, and only he can 
do this upon his return tomorrow. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, if there be no further business to 
come before the Senate, in accordance 
with the previous order, and in com- 
pliance with Senate Resolution 378, as a 
further mark of respect in memory of the 
Honorable Joe Pool, a Representative 
from the State of Texas, I move that the 
Senate stand in adjournment until 12 
noon tomorrow. 

The motion was unanimously agreed 
to; and (at 6 o’clock and 7 minutes p.m.) 
the Senate adjourned until tomorrow, 
Thursday, July 18, 1968, at 12 noon. 
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NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate July 17, 1968: 


OFFICE OF ECONOMIC OPPORTUNITY 


Bertrand M. Harding, of Virginia, to be 
Director of the Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity, vice Robert Sargent Shriver, Jr. 


IN THE MARINE CORPS 


Lt. Col. Haywood R. Smith, U.S. Marine 
Corps, for temporary appointment to the 
grade of colonel, to hold such grade while 
serving as Armed Forces Alde to the Presi- 
dent. 

IN THE ARMY 


The following-named person for appoint- 
ment in the Regular Army, by transfer in 
the grades specified, under the provisions of 
title 10, United States Code, sections 3283 
through 3294: 


To be second lieutenants 


Hunt, William C., OF107758. 

Smith, David D., OF108360. 

The following-named persons for appoint- 
ment in the Regular Army of the United 
States, in the grades specified, under the 
provisions of title 10, United States Code, 
sections 3283 through 3294 and 3311: 


To be majors 


Dechert, Louis T., 01881548. 
Patrick, Gladwin, 0957922. 


To be captains 


Boyleston, Graves L., 05304555. 
Bullard, James R., 05345033. 
Carter, Allen J., 05310730. 
Fulkerson, Charles W., 03217227. 
Gregor, Charles H., 05310602. 
Hardaway, John A., 05404340. 
Johnston, William B., 05213917. 
Lane, Duane M., 02308387, 
Keech, George R., 04063037. 
King, James M., 05312157. 
Leddy, John T., 02296593. 
Martin, Ford G., 05401855. 
Pagano, Philip C., 05255809. 
Rafferty, John L., 05208059. 
Rosenberg, Peter J., 05233702. 
Sawyer, Ben M., Jr., 02280039. 
Schlitz, Donald W., 05706935. 
Sharp, Billy R., 02289561. 
Silverla, Donald C., 05410304. 
Smalls, Moses D., 04024106. 
Vissers, Martin R., 04074862. 
Watring, Watson G., 05540940. 
Whitsett, Richard R., 05210926, 


To be first lieutenants 


Alleman, Jeanne F., N3114228. 
Baldwin, Robert R., 05223054. 
Baum, Edward S., 02332582. 
Bell, Lester J., 02332010. 
Blackwell, Paul E., 05318689. 
Bowman, Robert P., 05326070. 
Cocks, Alan R., 05229318. 

Colby, Edward L., 05011563. 
Dietze, William E., 02332601. 
Fane, Larry R., 05520229. 
Forbis, Merwyn C., 05302408. 
Green, William D., 05214433. 
Guthrie, Thomas B., 02320093. 
Halversen, Gary L., 02332602. 
Hay, Eugene F., 05217320. 
Hightshue, David C., 05519552. 
Hoppe, John W., Jr., 05415203. 
Hoyer, Anthony X., 05321571. 
Inzer, Edwin L., 05417056. 
Jargowsky, Robert A., 02314153. 
Johnson, Marshall R., 02325482. 
Jones, Sonny, 05219557. 
Juchau, Simmeon V., 05702076. 
Katz, Stephen H., 05531424. 
Kleppinger, Orville, 05325440, 
Kulm, Gale B., 02317627. 

Lull, Robert W., 05421029. 
Lynch, Harold D., 05307617. 
McDonnell, Wayne M., 05532056. 
Nichols, John J., 05016830, 
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Pittman, John V., 05226677. 
Riddle, John E., Jr., 05316131. 
Ritterspach, Frederi, 05312473. 
Robinson, Samuel F., Jr., 05322707. 
Romero, Silvio J., 05418755. 
Schreyach, Jon C., 05419057. 
Schulke, Kurt P., 05530763. 
Schurter, William A., 05710624, 
Smith, Anthony D., 05320635. 
Smith, Chester C., 05323236. 
Smith, David L., 02325594. 
Smith, Melvin, S., Jr., 05221573. 
Sorensen, James R., 05419326. 
Soron, Vitold J., 05016065. 
Stanzione, Steven J., 05246885. 
Tiedemann, John J., 02322261. 
Tretschok, Dale D., 05709156. 
Vilcoq, Paul M., IT, 05415887. 
Walther, John W., Jr., 05220822. 
Williams, Gene R., 05711665. 
Woolums, Cecil R., 05318114. 
To be second lieutenants 
Daniel, Donald C., 05415351. 
Grau, Lester W., 05421760. 
Harris, John F., Jr., 05426102. 
Kammerer, Robert E., 05228891. 
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Mason, Danny L., 05333105. 

Moore, Easley L., Jr., 05230023. 

Murphy, Charles B., 05338505. 

Pollok, James L., 05254218. 

Rice, Jay A., 05334717. 

Strickler, Gordon M., 05334479. 

Willoughby, Michael J., 0514536. 

Zink, Gale R., Jr., 02311155. 

The following-named distinguished mili- 
tary students for appointment in the Dental 
Corps, Regular Army of the United States, 
in the grade of first lieutenant, under the 
provisions of title 10, United States Code, 
sections 2106, 3283, 3284, and 3294: 

Bushnell, John A. 

Goodman, John T. 

Woolweaver, David A. 

The following-named distinguished mili- 
tary students for appointment in the Regu- 
lar Army of the United States, in the grade 
of second lieutenant, under the provisions 
of title 10, United States Code, sections 2106, 
3283, 3284, 3286, 3287, 3288, and 3290: 

Brown, Jerry L. 

Gilbreath, Richard A. 

Schmidt, Robert L. 
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THE JUDICIARY 


Ruggero J. Aldisert, of Pennsylvania, to 
be U.S. circuit judge, third circuit, vice Aus- 
tin L. Staley, retired. 

Lewis R. Morgan, of Georgia, to be U.S. 
circuit judge, fifth circuit, vice Elbert P. 
Tuttle, retired. 

Shirley M. Hufstedler, of California, to be 
U.S. circuit judge, ninth circuit, vice a new 
position created under Public Law 90-347 
approved June 18, 1968. 

James L. Latchum, of Delaware, to be U.S. 
district judge for the district of Delaware, 
vice Caleb R. Layton III, retired. 

Alexander A. Lawrence, of Georgia, to be 
U.S. district judge for the southern district 
of Georgia, vice Frank M. Scarlett, retiring. 

Orma R. Smith, of Mississippi, to be U.S. 
district judge for the northern district of 
Mississippi, vice Claude F, Clayton, elevated. 

Hugh H. Bownes, of New Hampshire, to be 
U.S. district judge for the district of New 
Hampshire, vice Aloysius J. Connor, deceased. 

Samuel M. Rosenstein, of Kentucky, to be 
judge of the U.S. Customs Court, vice Web- 
ster J. Oliver, retired. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES—Wednesday, July 17, 1968 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Edward G. Latch, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 


My soul waits upon God; from Him 
comes my salvation.— Psalm 62: 1. 

O God of glory and Lord of life, we 
come to thee in this our morning prayer 
and waiting upon Thee we would turn 
away from the clamor and clatter of the 
confused world about us. 

Help us to greet this new day with the 
joy of gratitude, to overcome our diffi- 
culties with increased devotion, to carry 
our burdens with added strength, and 
to meet all ills and accidents with a 
gallant and high-hearted happiness, giv- 
ing Thee thanks always for all things. 

Deliver us from disagreements which 
make us disagreeable, from differences 
which make a difference in our associa- 
tions, and from resentments which ruin 
our relationships, 

Make us adequate for every adjustment 
we have to make, ready for every re- 
sponsibility we have to carry, and equal 
to every emergency which comes our 
way. In the midst of busy days may we 
not forget Thee or be unmindful that we 
are here to serve our people and to keep 
our country physically strong, mentally 
awake, and morally straight. 

In the Master’s name we pray. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


PERMISSION FOR COMMITTEE ON 

APPROPRIATIONS TO FILE A 
PRIVILEGED REPORT ON MILI- 
TARY CONSTRUCTION APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1969, UNTIL MID- 
NIGHT FRIDAY 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the Committee on 
Appropriations may have until midnight 


Friday, July 19, to file a privileged report 
on the military construction appropria- 
tion bill for the fiscal year 1969. 

Mr. TALCOTT reserved all points of 
order on the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Flor- 
ida? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION FOR COMMITTEE ON 
APPROPRIATIONS TO FILE A 
PRIVILEGED REPORT ON DIS- 
TRICT OF COLUMBIA APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1969, UNTIL MID- 
NIGHT, JULY 18 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations may have until 
midnight, July 18, 1968, to file a priv- 
ileged report on the appropriations bill 
for the District of Columbia for the fis- 
cal year 1969. 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin reserved all 
points of order on the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky? 

There was no objection. 


APPOINTMENT OF CONFEREES ON 
S. 1004, CENTRAL ARIZONA 
PROJECT 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (S. 1004) to au- 
thorize the construction, operation, and 
maintenance of the central Arizona proj- 
ect, Arizona-New Mexico, and for oth- 
er purposes, with a House amendment 
thereto, insist on the House amendment, 
and agree to the conference requested by 
the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Colo- 
rado? The Chair hears none, and ap- 
points the following conferees: Messrs. 


ASPINALL, JOHNSON of California, Ep- 
MONDSON, UDALL, SAYLOR, HOSMER, and 
Burton of Utah. 


APPOINTMENT OF CONFEREES ON 
S. 20, COMPREHENSIVE REVIEW 
OF NATIONAL WATER RESOURCE 
PROBLEMS AND PROGRAMS 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr, Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker's table the bill (S. 20), to pro- 
vide for a comprehensive review of na- 
tional water resource problems and pro- 
grams, and for other purposes, with a 
House amendment thereto, insist on 
the House amendment, and agree to the 
conference asked by the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Colorado? 

The Chair hears none, and appoints 
the following conferees: Messrs. ASPIN- 
ALL, JOHNSON of California, HALEY, 
Saytor, and REINECKE. 


MAILING OF MASTER KEYS FOR 
MOTOR VEHICLE IGNITION 
SWITCHES 


Mr. NIX. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speak- 
er's desk the bi (H.R. 14935), to amend 
title 39, United States Code, to regulate 
the mailing of master keys for motor 
vehicle ignition switches, and for other 
purposes, with a Senate amendment 
thereto, and concur in the Senate 
amendment with an amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ment, as follows: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert: 

“That sections 1 through 4 of this Act may 
be cited as the ‘Auto Theft Prevention Act.’ 

“Sec. 2. (a) Chapter 51 of title 9, United 
States Code, is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new section: 
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f 4010. Nonmailable motor vehicle master 
keys 

„a) Except as provided in subsection (b), 
any motor vehicle master key, any pattern, 
impression, or mold from which a motor ve- 
hicle master key may be made, or any adver- 
tisement for the sale of any such key, pat- 
tern, impression, or mold, is nonmailable 
matter, shall not be deposited in, carried, or 
delivered by mail, and shall be disposed of as 
the Postmaster General directs. 

n)) The Postmaster General is author- 
ized to make such exemptions from the pro- 
visions of subsection (a) as he deems neces- 
sary. 

77 00 For the purposes of this section, 
“motor vehicle master key“ means any key 
(other than the key furnished by the manu- 
facturer with the motor vehicle, or the key 
furnished with a replacement lock, or an ex- 
act duplicate of such keys) designed to op- 
erate two or more motor vehicle ignition, 
door, or trunk locks of different combina- 
tions.“ 

“(b) The analysis of chapter 1 of such 
title, immediately preceding section 4001 of 
such chapter, is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new item: 


“4010. Nonmailable motor vehicle master 
keys.’. 

“Sec. 3. Obaptår 83 of title 18, United 
States Code, is amended— 

“(1) by inserting after section 1716 the 
following new section: 
“1$ 1716A. Nonmailable motor vehicle master 

k 


eys 

“ Whoever knowingly deposits for mailing 
or delivery, or knowingly causes to be de- 
livered by mail according to the direction 
thereon, or at any place to which it is di- 
rected to be delivered by the person to whom 
it is addressed, any matter declared to be 
nonmailable by section 4010 of title 39, shall 
be fined not more than $1,000, or imprisoned 
not more than one year, or both.’; and 

“(2) by inserting before item 1717 in the 
analysis of such chapter immediately pre- 
ceding section 1691 of such title, the follow- 
ing new item: 


“*1716A, Nonmailable motor vehicle master 
keys.“ 


“Sec, 4. The amendments made by sec- 
tions 1, 2, and 3 of this Act shall become 
effective sixty days after the enactment of 
this Act. 

“Sec, 5. Section 5341 of title 5, United 
States Code, is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new subsection: 

„(e) Whenever any Federal board, 
agency, or other group makes wage surveys 
for the purpose of establishing wage sched- 
ules for employees referred to in section 
5102 (6) (7) of this title, such board, agency, 
or other group shall make a determination 
of whether there exists in the wage area a 
sufficient number or kind of comparable 
positions or activities to establish prevailing 
rates for one or more Federal positions or 
activities. After consideration of relevant 
evidence, including evidence submitted by 
employee organizations recognized as rep- 
resentative of employees in the area, a writ- 
ten decision shall be issued. If the board, 
agency, or other group finds that there is 
not a sufficient number or kind of compara- 
ble positions or activities, the rates for the 
area shall be in accordance with prevailing 
rates paid in another area which has a 
sufficient number of comparable positions or 
activities and which is determined by the 
board, agency, or other group to be most 
similar in the nature of its population, em- 
ployment, manpower, and industry to the 
wage area for which rates are being deter- 
mined.’. 

“Sec. 6. (a) Chapter 203 of title 18, United 
States Code, is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new section: 


“$ 3061. Powers of postal inspectors 

“*(a) Subject to subsection (b) of this 
section, postal inspectors may, to the extent 
authorized by the Postmaster General— 
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(1) serve warrants and subpenas issued 
under the authority of the United States; 

“*(2) make arrests without warrant for 
an offense against the United States com- 
mitted in their presence; and 

“‘(3) make arrests without warrant for a 
felony cognizable under the laws of the 
United States if they have reasonable 
grounds to believe that the person to be 
arrested has committed or is committing 
such a felony. 

“*(b) The powers granted by subsection 
(a) of this section shall be exercised only in 
the enforcement of laws regarding property 
of the United States in the custody of the 
postal service, the use of the mails, and 
other postal offenses.“. 

“(b) The analysis of chapter 203 of title 
18, United States Code, immediately preced- 
ing section 3041, is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following new item: 


“*3061. Powers of postal inspectors.’.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

Mr, GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, the committee has 
been kind enough to provide me with 
information with respect to this bill, but 
I think it would be well for the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania, if he is so dis- 
posed, to make a brief statement con- 
cerning the history of the original legis- 
lation as it left the House and what 
transpired with respect to the other 
body. 

Mr. NIX. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I am glad to yield to the 
distinguished gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr. NIX. Mr. Speaker, as the gentle- 
man from Iowa, a member of the Postal 
Operations Subcommittee and of the 
Manpower and Civil Service Subcommit- 
tee, will recall, H.R. 14935 passed the 
House on a voice vote, under suspension 
of the rules, on February 19, 1968. 

As passed by the House, the bill con- 
sisted entirely of provisions for reason- 
able regulation of the mailing of master 
keys for motor vehicle ignition switches. 

The Senate amended the bill to include 
a provision relating to the issuance of 
warrants and subpenas, and the making 
of arrests, by postal inspectors, as well 
as a provision that would materially alter 
the historic policy with respect to the 
fixing of salary rates for Federal civilian 
employees under the wage board system. 

The provision with respect to postal 
inspectors would place an affirmative 
provision in title 18 of the United States 
Code to continue, in positive terms, the 
warrant, subpena, and arrest authorities 
of the Postal Inspection Service which 
are not now spelled out in title 18. A 
separate bill for the same purpose, H.R. 
18100, was reported favorably yesterday 
by the Committee on the Judiciary. We 
are advised that the Committee on the 
Judiciary has no objection to proceeding 
with the inclusion of this provision in 
H.R. 14935. 

The other provision added by the Sen- 
ate, relating to wage board pay rates. We 
are advised by the chairman of the Sub- 
committee on Manpower and Civil Serv- 
ice that this provision is unacceptable to 
that subcommittee. 

The amendment which I have offered 
will strike from the bill that part of the 
Senate amendment which relates to wage 
board salary-fixing procedure. It would 
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retain the provision for regulation of the 
mailing of master keys. It would also re- 
tain the provision with respect to the 
Postal Inspection Service—which is iden- 
tical to the provisions of H.R. 18100 as 
reported by the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

I believe that enactment of H.R. 14935 
with this amendment will be in the best 
interests of the public and the Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
gentleman for his explanation, and point 
out to the Members of the House that in 
one instance totally ungermane subject 
matter has been added by the Senate to 
this bill, and in the other the jurisdic- 
tion of another House committee would 
be invaded by the passage of this bill. 

Mr. Speaker, I have no doubt that the 
amendment which has been adopted to 
this bill, coming from the Judiciary Com- 
mittee, is meritorious. The other amend- 
ment, so far as I am concerned, has no 
merit and is totally ungermane to this 

With great reluctance, because of the 
fairness of the gentleman from Penn- 
slvania [Mr. Nrx], I must object to the 
consideration of this bill as it is presently 
being offered by the gentleman, for the 
reason that I have long opposed the too 
frequent action of the Senate in attach- 
ing wholely ungermane amendments to 
bills sent to that body by the House. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman objects 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I do object. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is heard. 


APPOINTMENT OF CONFEREES ON 
H.R. 14935, MAILING OF MASTER 
KEYS FOR MOTOR VEHICLE IGNI- 
TION SWITCHES 


Mr. NIX. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker’s 
table the bill (H.R. 14935) to amend title 
39, United States Code, to regulate the 
mailing of master keys for motor vehicle 
ignition switches, and for other purposes, 
with a Senate amendment thereto, dis- 
agree to the amendment of the Senate, 
and request a conference with the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? The Chair hears none, and ap- 
points the following conferees: Messrs. 
DULSKI, HENDERSON, OLSEN, NIX, CORBETT, 
Gross, and CUNNINGHAM. 


REACTION TO VIOLENCE 


Mr. MORRIS of New Mexico. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute, to revise 
and extend my remarks, and to include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New Mexico? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MORRIS of New Mexico. Mr. 
Speaker, every conscientious person is 
appalled by violence, particularly when 
such violence results in the death of a 
human being regardless of whether or 
not the individual is a person of great 
fame and prestige—it is still the sacrifice 
of a human life. 
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It seems to me that a contributing 
factor to these tragedies reverts to a 
basic attitude of threats and retaliation. 
A mentally deranged person or a crim- 
inal may react by shooting, stabbing 
or other act of violence because of his 
ignorance or incompetence. This may be 
understandable but what I do not un- 
derstand is the generally accepted at- 
titude of threats so prevalent today, not 
only among individuals, but also per- 
petrated by organizations. 

For instance, just this morning I was 
appalled to read on page A23 of the 
Washington Post an advertisement 
authored by a supposedly respectable 
lobbying committee and sponsored and 
encouraged by the administration which 
stated: 

We remind Congress it is not now or never. 
Itis now or November. 


This blatant political threat will 
probably add nothing to their cause but 
it will do great harm to the Nation be- 
cause the individual who does not know 
better may conclude that threats are the 
American way. What our country needs 
is not more laws or threats but more re- 
spect and love for our fellow human 
beings. 


IN ORDER TO KEEP CRIMINALS IN 
JAIL AND AWAY FROM SOCIETY 
JUDGES NOW HAVE TO REDUCE 
THEIR SENTENCES 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ilinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, a news 
story in the Peoria Journal Star reveals 
that in order to keep criminals in jail 
and away from society, judges now have 
to reduce their sentences. 

In a case at Lincoln, a man who ruth- 
lessly shot to death a motel clerk dur- 
ing a holdup, had his sentence reduced 
from the death penalty recommended by 
the jury to 70 to 90 years in prison. The 
judge who changed the sentence said: 

You leave here today not because of mercy, 
but because Witherspoon covered for you. If 
I imposed the death penalty this man Cesarz 
would be walking the streets within six or 
seven years, 


The judge, Leland Simkin, was refer- 
ring to a recent U.S. Supreme Court de- 
cision which commuted the death sen- 
tence of William Witherspoon, of Chi- 
cago, because the jury which convicted 
him systematically excluded persons who 
did not believe in capital punishment. 

Mr. Speaker, this is a sad commen- 
tary on law and order in our society to- 
day. The Supreme Court has gone over- 
board in protecting those who kill. 
Honest, decent citizens are being slaugh- 
tered by those who now know that they 
run little risk of being executed for their 
crimes. 

The Lindbergh law, which made kid- 
naping a Federal offense, succeeded in 
cutting down the rate of kidnaping in 
this country. The penalties were too 
severe to justify the risk. With crime 
becoming more and more a national 
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problem, we need stricter enforcement 
and more severe penalties to deter the 
criminally minded. 

The Cesarz case is symptomatic of what 
is wrong with the Great Society—laxity 
and overconcern for the criminal instead 
of giving our people the protection under 
the law that has made this a great coun- 
try. This trend must be reversed if we 
are to have a truly free and safe society. 


PERMISSION FOR SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON ACCOUNTS, COMMITTEE ON 
HOUSE ADMINISTRATION, TO SIT 
DURING GENERAL DEBATE TODAY 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the Subcommittee 
on Accounts be permitted to sit during 
general debate today. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection, 


PERMISSION FOR COMMITTEE ON 
APPROPRIATIONS TO FILE A PRIV- 
ILEGED REPORT ON THE DEPART- 
MENT OF DEFENSE APPROPRIA- 
TIONS, 1969, UNTIL MIDNIGHT 
JULY 18 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the Committee on 
Appropriations have until midnight 
Thursday, July 18, to file a privileged 
report on the Department of Defense 
appropriation bill for the fiscal year 1969. 

Mr. LIPSCOMB reserved all points of 
order on the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. DERWINSET. Mr. Speaker, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum is 
not present. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 264] 

Albert Fisher Pickle 
Anderson, Harsha Poage 

Tenn. Hays Price, Tex 
Ashley Herlong Purcell 
Blanton Holland Resnick 
Brooks Tohord Rhodes, Pa 
Bush Kastenmeier Roberts 
Cabell n Teague, Tex. 
Conyers Kornegay Ullman 
de la Garza Leggett Waggonner 
Diggs Long, La. White 
Evins, Tenn, Miller, Calif. Willis 
Fallon Moore 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall 395 
Members haye answered to their names, 
a quorum, 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
eae under the call were dispensed 


POVERTY ON THE INDIAN 
RESERVATIONS 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
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1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
South Dakota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, poverty on 
the Indian reservations is uncalled for. 
The so-called Indian problem could be 
solved in 10 years just as the Puerto 
Rican problem was solved in 10 years 
through tax benefits to industries which 
would move onto these Indian areas and 
provide jobs and opportunity. 

Apparently the Bureau of Indian Af- 
fairs and Government generally do not 
want the Indian people to get ahead. 

Apparently they do not want the In- 
dian people to become first-class citizens. 
There is no other excuse for not passing 
legislation which would provide tax bene- 
fits to industries to offset the disadvan- 
tages of locating in remote areas of the 
country. 


STATE FIREARMS CONTROL 
ASSISTANCE ACT OF 1968 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on Rules, I call up 
House Resolution 1249 and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

H. Res, 1249 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution, it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H.R. 
17735) to amend title 18, United States Code, 
to provide for better control of the interstate 
traffic in firearms. After general debate, 
which shall be confined to the bill and shall 
continue not to exceed three hours, to be 
equally divided and controlled by the Chair- 
man and ranking minority member of the 
Committee on the Judiciary, the bill shall be 
read for amendment under the five-minute 
rule. It shall be in order to consider, with- 
out the intervention of any point of order, 
the text of the bill H.R. 6137 as an amend- 
ment to the bill. At the conclusion of the 
consideration of the bill H.R. 17785 for 
amendment, the Committee shall rise and 
report the bill to the House with such 
amendments as may have been adopted, and 
the previous question shall be considered as 
ordered on the bill and amendments thereto 
to final passage without intervening motion 
except one motion to recommit. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Missouri is recognized for 1 hour. 

Mr. BOLLING, Mr. Speaker, I yield 30 
minutes to the gentleman from Califor- 
nia [Mr. SMITH], and pending that I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the text of the bill made in order 
as an amendment, H.R. 6137, be included 
at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 

H.R. 6137 
A bill to amend title 18, United States Code, 
to prohibit the use in commission of cer- 
tain crimes of firearms transported in 
interstate commerce 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That who- 
ever during the commission of any robbery, 
assault, murder, rape, burglary, kidnapinz, 
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or homicide (other than involuntary man- 
slaughter), uses or carries any firearm which 
has been transported in interstate or foreign 
commerce shall be imprisoned— 

(1) in the case of his first offense, for not 
less than ten years; 

(2) im the case of his second or more of- 
fense, for not less than twenty-five years. 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, I have 
just gotten permission to include in the 
Recorp the text of the so-called Casey 
bill, H.R. 6137, which was made in order 
by the rule as an amendment to H.R. 
17735, the bill this rule will make in 
order for consideration under a 3-hour 
open rule, 

I do so because the procedure fol- 
lowed by the Committee on Rules in 
granting this rule is a relatively unusual 
procedure. I think it important that the 
Members understand what may be of- 
fered as an amendment, It is also im- 
portant that they understand that this 
amendment, this so-called Casey bill, 
may be offered either as a substitute for 
H.R. 17735, or as an amendment to it. 
And, as I understand the situation, the 
situation in which we find ourselves to- 
day, we will not actually read the so- 
called gun control bill for amendment 
until next Friday at the earliest, and I 
want the Members to have an oppor- 
tunity to have before them all of the 
matters that might confront them under 
the rule next Friday or Saturday, or 
whenever it comes up. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, will the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Missouri 
yield? 

Mr. BOLLING. Yes, I am happy to 
yield to the gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. HALL. I appreciate the gentleman 
yielding. 

Mr. Speaker, I appreciate the gentle- 
man’s lucid statement about the bill and 
about the amendment made in order 
(H.R. 6137), which I understand is what 
we, perhaps, in the vernacular refer to 
as the Casey gun bill. It says very clearly 
in House Resolution 1249 that it may be 
submitted as an amendment to the bill, 
but if I heard the gentleman correctly— 
it could be submitted either as a substi- 
tute or as an amendment to the bill? 

Mr. BOLLING. That is correct. It is 
my understanding that it could be of- 
fered as an amendment in the nature of 
a substitute, or as a perfecting amend- 
ment to the subject matter of the bill. 

Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOLLING. I am glad to yield to 
the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, in line 
with the statement that the gentleman 
from Missouri has already made, I wish 
to make the Members aware of the fact 
that I intend to offer two amendments to 
the State Firearms Control Assistance 
Act of 1968. 

Mr. Speaker, I am happy that an open 
rule has been recommended with regard 
to the State Firearms Control Assistance 
Act of 1968—H.R. 17735. 
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I supported this bill in the committee 
—— will give it my wholehearted support 

ere. 

In addition to the highly desirable pro- 
visions which will extend the prohibition 
of mail-order and interstate sales to rifles 
and shotguns, I am satisfied that other 
provisions greatly strengthen our Federal 
laws regarding the possession, ownership, 
and transfer of firearms of all kinds. 

At the appropriate time, I expect to 
offer several amendments to this meas- 
ure—which will further assist the States 
in controlling movement of firearms and 
in identifying and apprehending those 
who commit criminal acts with guns. 

In offering the two amendments, I 
want to emphasize that the objectives 
are to protect our law-abiding citizens 
and to aim a stronger uttack on the 
criminal elements in our country. 

In order that the Members may be 
fully aware of the provisions of the 
amendments which I will propose, I ask 
unanimous consent that the text of these 
amendments and explanatory material 
may be inserted in the Recorp imme- 
diately following these remarks. 

One amendment will provide encour- 
agement to the States to enact statutes 
for the licensing of gun owners. This type 
of provision appears to have the support 
of responsible gun owners throughout the 
Nation as well as the gun associations, It 
will encourage enactment of the type of 
statute which the Illinois General As- 
sembly has already enacted and which is 
effective today in my State of Illinois. It 
will set State standards to require gun 
owners to secure a permit. It is to be 
hoped that all 50 States will enact their 
own State licensing laws, as Illinois and 
a number of other States have already 
done. 

In the event a State does not enact 
such a gun owner licensing law at the 
end of a 2-year period, then gun owners 
in those States would be required to se- 
cure a Federal permit, 

I do not believe that this amendment 
will be very controversial. It will neither 
limit the number of guns that a person 
may own nor will it identify the guns 
owned in any way. 

In addition, I propose to offer an 
amendment which will require Federal 
registration of handguns—pistols and 
revolvers. 

Again let me say that this will not 
affect the owners of rifles and shotguns 
nor collectors of antique guns, On the 
other hand, it will require those who 
own pistols and revolvers to register 
these with the Treasury Department. 

Most crimes of violence are committed 
with pistols and revolvers. Almost all of 
the law-enforcement officers who were 
murdered last year met their death from 
revolvers. 

In discussing this subject recently be- 
fore the House Appropriations Commit- 
tee, FBI Director John Edgar Hoover 
indicated his strong support for the reg- 
istration of handguns—particularly. 

This can be done inexpensively and 
conveniently through a Federal regis- 
tration system. In addition, such an 
amendment will provide maximum ben- 
efit to State and local law-enforcement 
officers as well as to the FBI. 

I am informed that the records of 
such handgun registration can be main- 
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tained on computers in a manner similar 
to the records maintained with regard 
to stolen automobiles and other infor- 
mation presently maintained by the Na- 
bg Crime Information Center of the 

In the event a crime is committed with 
a revolver or pistol, the last ownership 
of the weapon, if registered, could be 
ascertained in a matter of minutes. The 
benefit from such a system cannot be 
questioned. 

It is these objectives which I seek to 
accomplish through the amendments I 
will offer—that our law-abiding citizens 
may gain further protection and that 
our law-enforcement officials may have 
their position greatly strengthened in 
combating the great number of crimes 
committed with firearms. $ 

In addition to setting forth the test 
of these amendments in the Record to- 
day, I expect to discuss the general pro- 
visions of the amendments during the 
general debate, 

The information referred to above 
follows: 

AMENDMENT To BR PROPOSED TO H.R, 17735— 
REGISTRATION OF HANDGUNS 
On page 1 after line 4 insert the following: 
“TITLE I—REGISTRATION OF FIREARMS 

“Sec. 101. Title 18, United States Code, is 
amended by inserting after chapter 44 the 
following new chapter: 

“Chapter 44A—Registration of firearms 
“Seo. 
“931. 
“932, 
“933. 
“934, 
“1935. 
‘936. 


Definitions 

Registration 

Sales of Firearms and Ammunition 
Penalties 

Disposition of Firearms to Secretary 
Rules and Regulations: Periods of 

Amnesty 
“ ‘937. Disclosure of Information 
“938. Assistance to Secretary 
“*$ 931. Definitions. 

As used in this chapter 

(1) The term “firearm” means a weapon 
(including a starter gun) which will or is 
designed to or may readily be converted to 
expel a projectile by the action of an ex- 
plosive, but shall not include a firearm as 
that term is defined in chapter 53 of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954, or a rifle, shot- 
gun, or antique firearm as those terms are de- 
fined in section 921 of this title. 

“"(2) The term “Secretary” means the 
Secretary of the Treasury. 

“*(3) The term “licensed dealer“ means 
any importer, manufacturer, or dealer li- 
censed under the provisions of chapter 44 of 
this title. 

“*(4) The term “ammunition” means am- 
munition or cartridge cases, primers, bul- 
lets, or propellant powder designed for use 
in any firearm. 

65) The term “sell” means give, be- 
queath or otherwise transfer ownership. 

“*(6) The term “possess” means asserting 
ownership or having custody and control not 
subject to termination by another or after 
a fixed period of time. 

“«§ 932. Registration. 

„(a) It is unlawful for a person know- 
ingly to possess a firearm not registered in 
accordance with the provisions of this sec- 
tion. This subsection shall not apply with 
respect to— 

“*(1) a firearm, previously unregistered. 
if such firearm is held by a licensed dealer 
for purposes of sale: Provided, records of 
such firearms are kept as may be required 
by the Secretary; 

“*(2) a firearm possessed by a person on 
the effective date of this Act and continu- 
ously by such person thereafter for a period 
not to exceed 180 days; 
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“*(3) a firearm, previously unregistered, 
possessed by (A) the United States or any 
department or agency thereof, or (B) any 
State or political subdivision thereof. 

„(b) (1) A licensed dealer who sells a fire- 
arm to a person in whose possession the fire- 
arm must be registered shall require from 
the purchaser a completed application for 
the registration of the firearm and shall file 
the application with the Secretary at the 
time of sale. 

“*(2) When a person other than a licensed 
dealer sells a firearm, the purchaser shall 
file an application for its registration with 
the Secretary prior to receipt of the firearm. 

“*(3) A person who possesses a firearm on 
the effective date of this Act shall, unless he 
sooner sells the firearm, file an application 
for registration of the firearm with the Secre- 
tary within one hundred and eighty days. 

„(e) An application for registration of a 
firearm shall be in a form to be prescribed 
by the Secretary, which shall include at least 
the following: 

“*(1) the mame, address, date and place 
of birth, and social security or taxpayer 
identification number of the applicant; 

2) the name of the manufacturer, the 
caliber or gauge, the model and the type, 
and the serial number of the firearm; and 

“*(3) the date, the place, and the name 
and address of the person from whom the 
firearm was obtained, the number of such 
person’s Certificate of Registration of such 
firearm, if any, and, if such person is a H- 
censed dealer, his license number. 

„dd) An application for registration of a 
firearm shall be in duplicate. The original 
application shall be signed by the applicant 
and filed with the Secretary, together with 
a fee of $1, either in person or by certified 
mail, return receipt requested, in such place 
as the Secretary by regulation may provide. 
The duplicate shall be retained by the appli- 
cant as temporary evidence of registration. 
The Secretary, after receipt of a duly filed 
completed application for registration, shall 
send to the applicant a numbered Certifi- 
cate of Registration identifying such person 
as the registered owner of such firearm. 

ee) Registration of a firearm shall expire 
upon any change of the registrant’s name 
or residence unless the registrant shall notify 
the Secretary within thirty days of such 
change. 

„) It is unlawful for a person to carry 
a firearm required to be registered by this 
chapter without having with him a certifi- 
cate of registration, or if such certificate has 
not been received, temporary evidence of 
registration, or to refuse to exhibit such 
certificate or temporary evidence upon de- 
mand of a law enforcement officer. 

“*$ 933. Sales of Firearms and Ammunition. 

a) A registrant of a firearm who sells 
the firearm shall, within five days of the sale, 
return to the Secretary his certificate of 
registration, noting on it the name and 
residence address of the transferee, and the 
date of delivery. 

“*(b) Whoever acquires a firearm required 
to be ‘ed by this chapter shall require 
the seller to exhibit a certificate of registra- 
tion, and shall note the number of the cer- 
tificate on his application for registration. 

e) A licensed dealer shall not take or 
receive a firearm by way of pledge or pawn 
without also taking and retaining during the 
term of such pledge or pawn the certificate 
of registration. If such pledge or pawn is 
not redeemed the dealer shall return the 
certificate of registration to the Secretary 
and register the firearm in his own name. 

„d) The executor or administrator of 
an estate containing a registered firearm 
shall promptly notify the Secretary of the 
death of the registrant and shall, at the time 
of any transfer of the firearm, return the 
Certificate of Registration to the Secretary 
as provided in subsection (a). The executor 
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or administrator of an estate containing an 
unregistered firearm shall promptly register 
the firearm, without penalty for any prior 
failure to register it. 

e) Whoever possesses a firearm shall 
within 10 days notify the Secretary of a loss, 
theft or destruction of the firearm, and if, 
after such notice, the firearm is recovered, 
shall notify the Secretary of the recovery. 

“*(f) A licensed dealer shall not sell am- 
munition to a person for use in a firearm 
required to be registered without requiring 
the purchaser to exhibit a Certificate of Reg- 
istration or temporary evidence of registra- 
tion of a firearm which uses such ammuni- 
tion, and noting the certificate number or 
date of the temporary evidence of registra- 
tion on the records required to be maintained 
by the dealer pursuant to section 923 (d) of 
this title. 

“*§ 934. Penalties. 

„a) Whoever violates a provision of 
§ 932 or § 933 shall be punished by imprison- 
ment not to exceed 2 years, or by a fine not 
to exceed $2,000, or both. 

“*(b) Whoever knowingly falsifies any in- 
formation required to be filed with the Sec- 
retary pursuant to this chapter, or forges 
or alters any Certificate of Registration or 
temporary evidence of registration, shall be 
punished by imprisonment not to exceed 5 
years or a fine not to exceed $10,000 or both. 

„) Except as provided in subsection (b), 
no information or evidence obtained from 
an application or Certificate of Registration 
required to be submitted or retained by a 
natural person in order to comply with any 
provision of this chapter or regulations is- 
sued by the Secretary, shall be used as 
evidence against that person in a criminal 
proceeding with respect to a violation of 
law occurring prior to or concurrently with 
the filing of the application for registration 
containing the information or evidence. 
“*§ 935. Disposition of Firearms to Secretary 

“*(a) The Secretary is authorized to pay 
just compensation for firearms voluntarily 
relinquished to him. 

“*(b) A person who lawfully possessed a 
firearm prior to the operative effect of any 
provision of this title, and who becomes in- 
eligible to possess such firearms by virtue of 
such provision, shall receive just compensa- 
tion for the firearm upon its surrender to 
the Secretary. 

“*$936. Rules and Regulations; Periods of 
Amnesty. 

The Secretary may prescribe such rules 
and regulations as he deems reasonably 
necessary to carry out the provisions of this 
chapter, including reasonable requirements 
for the marking of firearms that do not have 
serial numbers, and may declare periods of 
amnesty for the registration of firearms. 


“ ‘$ 937. Disclosure of Information. 

“ ‘Information contained on any Certificate 
of Registration or application therefor shall 
not be disclosed except to the National Crime 
Information Center established by the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation, and to law en- 
forcement officers requiring such informa- 
tion in the performance of their official 
duties. 

“*§938. Assistance to Secretary. 

When requested by the Secretary, fed- 
eral departments and agencies shall assist 
the Secretary in the administration of this 
title.“ 

Amend from line 24 on page 4 through line 
3 ot page 5 to read as follows: 

“TITLE N 

“Sec. 201. Chapter 44 of title 18, United 
States Code, is amended to read as follows:“. 

Renumber “Sec. 3” on line 12, page 32 as 
“Sec. 202.” 

Renumber “Sec. 4” on line 15, page 32 as 
“Src. 203.” 

Renumber “Src. 5” on line 14, page 33 as 
“Src. 204.” 
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AMENDMENT PROPOSING REGISTRATION OF 
HANDGUNS 


SECTION-BY-SECTION ANALYSIS 


The amendment would add a new chap- 

ter 44A to Title 18, United States Code: 
Section 931: Definitions 

Defines “firearm” to include all firearms 
except: (1) those already required to be 
registered under the National Firearms Act, 
such as machine guns and sawed-off shot- 
guns; (2) antique firearms manufactured 
in or before 1898 which are not designed to 
fire fixed ammunition, or for which such am- 


munition is no longer available; (3) rifles 
and shotguns. 
Defines “Secretary” to mean the Secre- 


tary of the Treasury, and “licensed dealer” 
to mean a person licensed to do business as 
an importer, manufacturer, or dealer in fre- 
arms. 

Defines “sell” to include any transfer of 
ownership, and “possess” to mean asserting 
ownership or having indefinite custody and 
control. Accordingly, registration will not 
be required for temporary possession or tem- 
porary transfers, such as loans or rentals. 
(Owners should know to whom they have 
temporarily transferred a firearm—both to 
protect their property interest and to avoid 
being held responsible for its misuse. Thus, 
the primary purpose of registration—trac- 
ing the last user of a firearm—can be ade- 
quately served without requiring temporary 

essors to assume the burden of addi- 
tional registration.) 


Section 932: Registration 


Requires persons to register their firearms 
with the Secretary of the Treasury. In doing 
so, a registrant will be required to supply 
information describing the firearm (make, 
model, and serial number), and disclosing 
from whom the weapon was obtained. (The 
Secretary by regulation may waive this re- 
quirement in the case of persons who can- 
not now remember the source of a weapon 
first acquired before the effective date of the 
Act.) A fee of $1 must accompany the reg- 
istration application. The registration ap- 
plication is elther to be filed in person or 
submitted to the Secretary by certified mail, 
return receipt requested. 

The Secretary shall issue to applicants a 
numbered Certificate of Registration iden- 
tifying the applicant as the registered owner 
of the firearm. A duplicate of the applica- 
tion shall be retained by the applicant as 
temporary evidence of registration for the 
period prior to the receipt of the Certificate 
of Registration from the Secretary. 

Evidence of registration must accompany 
a firearm when carried about, and must be 
exhibited to any law enforcement officer 
upon demand. 

Unless a registrant notifies the Secretary 
of any change of name or residence within 
30 days, the registration will expire. 

When a licensed dealer sells a firearm, he 
is required to obtain a completed applica- 
tion for registration from the purchaser 
and to forward the application for the pur- 
chaser to the Secretary. 

Exempted from the registration require- 
ments are: (1) previously unregistered fire- 
arms held by licensed dealers for purposes of 
sale; (2) firearms by the United 
States or any State or political subdivision; 
and (3) firearms possessed by a person on 
the effective date of the Act, but only for 
a period of 180 days. 

Once a firearm is registered it need not be 
re-registered until ownership is transferred 
to another person. 

Section 933; Sales of firearms and 
ammunition 

Responsibilities are placed upon sellers 
and purchasers to assure the Secretary be- 
comes aware of changes of ownership. A 
seller must advise the Secretary, within five 
days of a sale, of the name and address of 
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the purchaser and the date the firearm was 
delivered to him. A purchaser must note the 
seller’s registration number and include it 
on his application for a new Certificate of 
Registration. 

The section also imposes responsibilities 
upon executors and administrators of de- 
cedents’ estates, and upon dealers who take 
firearms by way of pledge or pawn, to assure 
compliance with the registration require- 
ments. 

Loss, theft or destruction of a firearm must 
be reported to the Secretary within ten 
days. Recovery of lost or stolen firearms must 
also be reported. 

Ammunition may be sold by a licensed 
dealer only to persons having Certificates of 
Registration for weapons which use such am- 
munition. The dealer must note the cer- 
tificate number on the records required to 
be maintained by him pursuant to section 
923. 

Section 934: Penalties 


Failure to comply with section 932 or 933 is 
made punishable by imprisonment for up to 
two years, a fine of up to $2,000, or both. 

Knowingly falsifying information filed 
with the Secretary or forging or altering evi- 
dence of registration is punishable by im- 
prisonment for up to five years, a fine of up 
to $10,000, or both. 

To comply with the Supreme Court deci- 
sion in Haynes v. United States, 36 Law Week 
3164 (1/29/68), which invalidated a registra- 
tion requirement of a statute as being viola- 
tive of the fifth amendment provision against 
self-incrimination, the section provides that 
no information obtained from the applica- 
tion for registration shall be used against the 
registrant in a criminal proceeding involving 
a violation of law occurring prior to or con- 
currently with the filing. (The same informa- 
tion, if independently obtained, can be used 
in evidence in a criminal prosecution, even 
for offenses committed prior to the date of 
registration.) 


Section 935: Disposition of firearms to 
Secretary 


Authorizes the Secretary to purchase a fire- 
arm from anyone who wishes to relinquish it 
to him. 

Requires the Secretary to pay reasonable 
compensation for a firearm surrendered by 
any person who lawfully possessed it prior 
to the effective date of any provision of title 
18 of the United States Code, but who be- 
comes ineligible to possess that firearm by 
yirtue of a provision of title 18. 


Section 936: Rules and regulations—periods 
of amnesty 

Authorizes the Secretary to prescribe rules 
and regulations necessary to carry out the 
provisions of the Act; these may provide for 
reasonable requirements for marking fire- 
arms that do not have serial numbers. 

Also authorizes him to declare periods of 
amnesty to encourage the registration of 
firearms by persons who, through oversight or 
otherwise, previously failed to register and 
who would be subject to criminal penalties 
for such failure. 


Section 937: Disclosure of information 
Protects confidentiality of information in 
the registry. Permits disclosure only to Na- 
tional Crime Information Center and to law 
enforcement officers requiring the informa- 
tion in pursuit of their official duties. 
Section 938: Assistance to Secretary 


Directs Federal departments and agencies 
to comply with requests for assistance by the 
Secretary of the Treasury in the administra- 
tion of the registration provisions. 
AMENDMENT To Be Proposep TO H.R. 17735— 

STATE PERMIT Systems, FEDERAL GUN 

LICENSES 


Delete from line 24 on page 4 through line 


4 on page 5 and insert in lieu thereof the 
following; 
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“Sec. 2. Chapter 44 of title 18, United 
States Code, is amended by inserting after 
section 923 the following new section: 
923A. State Permit Systems; Federal 

Gun Licenses. 

“*(a) The Secretary shall determine which 
States or political subdivisions of States 
have enacted or adopted adequate permit 
systems for the possession of firearms and 
shall publish in the Federal Register the 
names of such States and political sub- 
divisions. 

““(b) An adequate permit system shall 
include provision for: 

1) identification of the permit holder 
appearing on the permit, including name, 
address, age, and signature or photograph; 

“*(2) restrictions on issuance of a permit 
to a person who is under indictment or who 
has been convicted in any court of a crime 
punishable by imprisonment for a term ex- 
ceeding one year, or who is a fugitive from 
justice; 

3) restrictions on issuance of a permit 
to a person who, by reason of age, mental 
condition, alcoholism, drug addiction or pre- 
vious violations of firearms laws cannot be 
relied upon to possess or use firearms safely 
and responsibly; 

“*(4) means of investigation of applicants 
for permits to determine their eligibility un- 
der subparagraphs (2) and (3), including 
filing with the issuing agency a complete 
set of fingerprints and a recent photograph 
of the applicant; and 

“*(5) prohibition of possession of firearms 
or ammunition by any person who has not 
been issued such a permit. 

„e) After September 1, 1970, it shall be 
unlawful for any person to sell or otherwise 
transfer any firearm or ammunition to any 
person (other than a licensed importer, li- 
censed manufacturer or licensed dealer) un- 
less: 

“*(1) the sale or transfer is not prohibited 
by any other provision of this chapter; and 

2) the purchaser or transferee exhibits 
a valid permit issued to him by a State or 
political subdivision having an adequate per- 
mit system, or the purchaser or transferee 
exhibits a valid federal gun license issued in 
accordance with subsections (d) and (e). 

„d) A licensed dealer shall issue a fed- 
eral gun license to a person eighteen years of 
age or over upon presentation of: 

“*(1) a valid official document of iden- 
tification (such as driver’s permit or birth 
certificate) issued by the United States, a 
State or political subdivision thereof; 

“*(2) a statement signed by the person in 
a form to be prescribed by the Secretary, that 
he is eighteen years of age or over, that he 
has never been committed to an institution 
by a court of the United States or a court of 
any State or political subdivision thereof on 
the ground that he was an alcoholic, a nar- 
cotics addict, or mentally incompetent, that 
he is not under indictment, has not been con- 
victed in any court of a crime punishable by 
imprisonment for a term exceeding one year, 
is not a fugitive from justice, and is not 
otherwise prohibited by any provision of Fed- 
eral, State, or local law from possessing fire- 
arms and ammunition; such statement may 
include such additional information regard- 
ing the applicant, including without limita- 
tion, birth date and place, sex, height, weight, 
eye and hair color, and present and previous 
residences as the Secretary shall by regula- 
tion prescribe. 

“(3) a statement, in a form to be pre- 
scribed by the Secretary and dated within six 
months and signed by the chief law enforce- 
ment officer (or his delegate) of the locality 
of residence of the person, that to the best 
of that officer’s knowledge the person is not 
under indictment, has not been convicted in 
any court of a crime punishable by imprison- 
ment for a term exceeding one year, is not a 
fugitive from justice, and is not otherwise 
prohibited by any provision of Federal, State, 
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or local law from possessing firearms and 
ammunition; 

“*(4) a complete set of such person’s 
fingerprints obtained in a manner prescribed 
by regulation by the Secretary, and a photo- 
graph reasonably identifying the person; and 

“*(5) a fee of $1 payable to the issuing 
dealer. 

le) Federal gun licenses shall be issued 
in such form as the Secretary may prescribe, 
and shall be valid for a period not to exceed 
five years. A dealer shall maintain a record 
of all licenses issued by him as part of the 
records required to be maintained by section 
923 (d) of this chapter, and shall forward to 
the Secretary the documents described in 
subparagraphs (d) (2)~(d) (4). 

“'(f) Any person denied a federal gun 
license under subsection (d) may apply di- 
rectly to the Secretary, in the manner pre- 
scribed by regulation of the Secretary, for 
the issuance of a federal gun license. 

„g) Unless otherwise prohibited by this 
chapter, a licensed importer, licensed manu- 
facturer or licensed dealer may ship a fire- 
arm or ammunition to a person (other than 
& licensed importer, licensed manufacturer or 
licensed dealer) only if the dealer confirms 
that the purchaser has been issued a valid 
permit pursuant to an adequate permit sys- 
tem or a federal gun license, and notes the 
number of such permit or license in the rec- 
ords required to be kept by section 928(d) 
of this chapter. 

„n) After September 1, 1971, no person 
may possess a or ammunition with- 
out a valid state or local permit, if he is a 
resident of a state or locality having an ade- 
quate permit system, or a federal gun license, 
provided, a person, not a resident of a state 
or locality having an adequate permit sys- 
tem, who is ineligible for a federal gun license 
solely by reason of age may receive a firearm 
or ammunition for occasional, brief and law- 
ful recreational uses in the presence and 
under the supervision of a person who has 
been issued an adequate state or local permit 
or a federal gun license. 

“*(i) Determinations of adequate permit 
systems under this section and denials by 
the of federal gun licenses shall 
not be subject to the provisions of chapter 
5, title 5, United States Code, but actions of 
the Secretary shall be reviewable de novo 
pursuant to chapter 7, title 5, United States 
Code, in an action instituted by any person, 
State or political subdivision adversely 
affected. 

% It shall be unlawful for any 
willfully to fail to deliver a valid federal 
gun license to the Secretary if such person 
has been issued such license and subsequent- 
ly is placed under indictment, convicted in 
any court of a crime punishable by imprison- 
ment for a term exceeding one year, a fugi- 
tive from justice, committed to an institu- 
tion by any court on the ground that he was 
an alcholic, a narcotics addict, or mentally 
incompetent, or otherwise prohibited by any 
provision of federal, State, or local law from 
possessing firearms and ammunition. 

(k) It shall be unlawful for any per- 
son willfully to convey or otherwise furnish 
to another person a federal gun license which 
may have been issued to himself, or to a third 
person, in order to evade or obstruct the pro- 
visions of this chapter. 

„%) It shall be unlawful to knowingly 
and willfully make a false statement or rep- 
resentation in connection with any appli- 
cation for a federal gun license.’ 

“Sec. 3. The analysis of chapter 44 of title 
18, United States Code, is amended by in- 
serting immediately after ‘923. Licensing.’, 
the following: 

“'923A. State Permit Systems; Federal Gun 
Licenses’ 

“SEC. 4. The following sections of chapter 
44 of title 18, United States Code, are 
amended to read as follows:“. 

„ “Sec. 3” on line 12, page 32 as 
“ ‘ec, we 
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Renumber “Sec. 4” on line 15, page 32 as 
“Sec. 6.” 

Renumber “Sec. 5” on line 14, page 22 as 
Sec. 7.“ 


LICENSING AMENDMENT 
SECTION-BY-SECTION ANALYSIS 


This amendment would add a new section 
923A to chapter 44 of Title 18, United States 
Code. Accordingly, several provisions of 
existing law (Title IV of the Safe Streets and 
Crime Control Act of 1968, P.L. 90-351), or 
those provisions as they may be modified by 
H.R. 17735, will be relevant to the licensing 
amendment. Such provisions of chapter 44 
include section 921 (definitions), section 924 
(penalties), section 925 (relief from disabili- 
ties), section 926 (rule-making authority of 
the Secretary), and section 927 (non-pre- 
emption of state law). 


Section 923A: State permit systems; Federal 
gun licenses 


Provides for determination by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury of those states and 
political subdivisions that have enacted 
adequate permit systems for the possession 
of firearms by individuals. 

To qualify as “adequate”, a state permit 
system must include provision for: (1) iden- 
tification of the permit holder appearing on 
the face of the permit (name, address, age, 
and signature or photograph); (2) restric- 
tions on issuance of a permit by reason of a 
person's criminal record, age, mental condi- 
tion, and addiction to drugs or alcohol; and 
(3) means of investigating applicants, in- 
cluding filing of fingerprints and a recent 
photograph. The permit system must pro- 
hibit possession, and not merely purchase, 
of firearms and ammunition by any person 
who has not been issued such a permit. 
States need not absolutely prohibit issu- 
ance of permits to persons because of the 
factors stated, but must provide a meaning- 
ful scheme of regulation which takes those 
factors into account. Accordingly, a state 
permit system which provides for rehabilita- 
tion of criminals or addicts could continue 
to qualify. Similarly, because the interests 
of the states may vary, no particular age 
limit is given, but age must be taken into 
account. 

In states or political subdivisions which 
have not adopted adequate permit systems, 
dealers may issue a federal gun license to 
persons eighteen or more years of age upon 
presentation of: (1) an official document of 
identification (such as a driver's license); 
(2) certification by the chief law enforce- 
ment officer of the person’s residence as 
to his eligibility to possess firearms and 
ammunition; (3) certification by the ap- 
plicant as to his eligibility to possess fire- 
arms and ammunition; and (4) a complete 
set of the person’s fingerprints and a recent 
photograph. 

Federal gun licenses, valid for up to three 
years, shall be issued by dealers upon pres- 
entation of the required documents and the 
payment of a fee of $1. Any person denied a 
federal gun license by a dealer may apply 
directly to the Secretary. 

Denial by the Secretary of a federal gun 
license, or an adverse determination by 
the Secretary of the adequacy of a state or 
local permit system, are subject to de novo 
judicial review. 

In intrastate mail-order transactions, a 
dealer must confirm that the purchaser has 
been issued an adequate state or local per- 
mit or a federal gun license, and must note 
the number of such permit or license in his 
records. 

After September 1, 1970, no person may sell 
or transfer a firearm or ammunition unless 
the purchaser has been issued either ade- 
quate state or local permit, or a federal gun 
license. 

After September 1, 1971, no person may 
possess a firearm or ammunition without 
either adequate state or local permit or a 
federal gun license. 
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This scheme gives States over two years 
to enact permit systems and thereby pre- 
empt the provisions of the Act requiring 
federal gun licensing for individuals. If a 
State fails to act, and federal gun licensing 
goes into effect for its residents, the State 
can still at any later date adopt its own 
permit system, which, if adequate, will sup- 
plant federal licensing. 


Mr. BOLLING. Now, Mr. Speaker, if 
I may yield further to the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. HALL], I do so in 
order that he may conclude his ques- 
tioning. 

Mr. HALL, I thank the gentleman for 
yielding again to me at this time. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to clear up about 
three points. First, in the opinion of the 
Committee on Rules will H.R. 6137 be 
germane to the original bill or is that 
why intervention of points of order are 
precluded? 

Mr. BOLLING. That determination 
was never made by the Committee on 
Rules, but the majority of the Commit- 
tee on Rules—and I can state that the 
Member now handling the rule was not 
a member of that particular majority— 
wanted to be certain that H.R. 6137 
could be offered as an amendment, That 
is why the rule is written as it is. So, 
frankly, I do not know whether it would 
be germane under a normal rule. But 
under the rule, if adopted, it could be of- 
fered, germane or not. 

Mr. HALL, Now, Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman will yield further, second, 
would the gentleman give us an explana- 
tion according to the new criteria of 
the Committee on Rules for the preclu- 
sion of the intervention of points of order. 

Mr. BOLLING. I will state in response 
to the gentleman from Missouri that I 
thought I had just covered that question. 
However, I would say to the gentleman 
from Missouri that a majority of the 
Rules Committee wanted to make sure 
that the Casey bill would be in order as 
an amendment. 

Mr, HALL. Mr. Speaker, if the gentle- 
man will yield further, third, in the opin- 
ion of the Committee on Rules, and if 
the gentleman from Missouri has no 
opinion for that committee or does not 
have such information relative thereto; 
would the gentleman yield for a parlia- 
mentary inquiry to the Chair in order 
to determine that if amendments to the 
amendment are adopted and made in 
order without intervention of points of 
order they would be subject to separate 
rolicalls on going back into the Whole 
House, and on demand of any Member? 

Mr. BOLLING. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Missouri for the purpose of 
making the parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, a parliamen- 
tary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state his parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. HALL. In accordance with lines 11 
and 12, page 1 of House Resolution 1249, 
and lines 1 through 7 on page 2 thereof, 
under this rule, assuming it is adopted 
by the House, would amendments to the 
substitute or amendment of the text of 
HR. 17735 by H.R. 6137 be subject to 
demand by any individual Member for a 
separate rollcall, if passed affirmatively? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state in 
response to the inquiry of the gentleman 
from Missouri that if the amendment is 
adopted in the Committee of the Whole, 
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a separate vote could be demanded on 
the amendment in the House. But as I 
understand, the gentleman from Mis- 
souri is going further, and inquiring as 
to an amendment to the amendment? 

Mr. HALL, That is correct, Mr. 
Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state 
that the Chair would not want to pass on 
that at this time. However, the Chair 
will state that the preliminary opinion 
of the Chair, without it being followed, 
would be that an amendment to the 
amendment proper would not be in order 
for a separate vote in the House. The 
amendment itself would be. 

Furthermore, the Chair would not, of 
course, want to invade the jurisdiction 
of the Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I understand 
that, and I appreciate the personal 
views of the Speaker, and I wonder if 
that extends to a substitute, as well as 
amendments to the amendment, as pro- 
vided under the rule? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state 
that, again trying to be as cooperative 
as possible, it is the understanding of 
the Chair that amendments adopted in 
the Committee of the Whole would be 
subject to a separate vote. But again 
the Chair would want to reserve the 
right to rule on this matter until later, 
when it is specifically presented to the 
Chair. 

As the Chair has stated, it is the per- 
sonal opinion of the Chair that the 
Chair has doubts that an amendment 
to the amendment would be subject to 
a separate vote in the House. 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, I de- 
cline to yield further at this time inas- 
much as I have great demands on the 
remainder of my time. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I under- 
stand and appreciate that, and I thank 
the gentleman for yielding, and I would 
defer further inquiry along this line un- 
til the proper time, but it is my opinion 
that this is a dangerous rule if it is not 
subject to a separate vote on an amend- 
ment or substitute to the amendment, 
on a demand for a rollcall vote. 

Mr. CASEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOLLING. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr, CASEY. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

Mr. Speaker, with reference to my 
proposed amendment, I have given this 
a great deal of thought, and frankly I 
felt that a majority of the House wanted 
an opportunity to amend the legisla- 
tion that is being brought before the 
House, and it is not my intention at this 
time to offer my bill as a substitute, but 
as an amendment to H.R. 17735 it is be- 
fore the House for amendment next 
Friday. 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, may I in- 
quire how much time I have consumed? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has 
consumed 10 minutes. 

Mr. POFF. Mr. Speaker, would the 
gentleman yield for a question that I 
would like to propound to the author of 
the Casey amendment? 

Mr. BOLLING. Yes, I would yield very 
briefly to the gentleman from Virginia, 
but I would suggest to the gentleman 
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from Virginia that there are other people 
who can yield to the gentleman for that 
same purpose. 

As I say, I am perfectly prepared to 
yield at the moment, briefly. 

Mr. POFF. Mr. Speaker, I will be as 
brief as I possibly can. 

If I may have the attention of the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Casey], may 
I inquire if the gentleman is at liberty to 
do so at this moment, to indicate at what 
point in the committee bill the Casey 
amendment will be advanced? 

Mr. CASEY. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman from Missouri yield so that I 
may reply to the inquiry of the gentle- 
man from Virginia? 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
briefly to the gentleman from Texas in 
order to reply. 

Mr. CASEY. Mr. Speaker, in reply to 
the inquiry of the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia, I will state that it is my intention 
to offer it as early as possible, so that the 
Members can dispose of this amendment, 
so that they will know as soon as possi- 
ble how the bill is amended. Should the 
House see fit to adopt my amendment, 
and then try to kill all the rest of the bill, 
of course; that is up to the House. But 
I believe the majority of the Members 
of the House want to work on a bill 
where they know what is in the bill, 
rather than all, or nothing at all. So, as 
I say, I will offer my amendment as early 
as I can, then the House will know what 
is in the bill should they see fit to adopt 
my amendment, and then we can see 
what other amendments, if any, they 
want to adopt on the bill. 

Mr. POFF. Mr. Speaker, if the gentle- 
man will yield briefly, and then I will 
conclude: 

It is important, as I am sure the gen- 
tleman will understand, that the Mem- 
bers who may want to offer an amend- 
ment to his amendment, or a substitute 
to his amendment, to know in advance 
as soon as we can, at what point it will 
be offered. 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, I renew 
my request for information as to how 
much time other Members have con- 
sumed in my behalf. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Missouri has consumed 11 minutes. 

Mr. BOLLING. I thank the Senator 
and reserve the balance of my time. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield myself 8 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 1249 
provides for 3 hours of general debate 
under an open rule for the consideration 
of H.R. 17735, entitled State Firearms 
Control Assistance Act of 1968. In addi- 
tion, the rule provides that H.R. 6137 
will be in order for consideration as an 
amendment. H.R. 6137 is authorized by 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. CASEY] 
and is entitled “To amend title 18, United 
States Code, to prohibit the use in com- 
mission of certain crimes of firearms 
transported in interstate commerce.” 

According to the report, the purpose of 
H.R. 17735 is to tighten Federal control 
over interstate and foreign commerce in 
firearms and ammunition and to assist 
the States to more effectively regulate 
traffic in firearms within their borders by 
controlling interstate shipments by mail. 
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The bill adds to provisions of law re- 
cently enacted; title IV of H.R. 5037, 
which dealt with handguns. It imposes 
on the sale of rifles and shotguns the 
same type of restrictions as previously 
were applied only to handguns. Mail- 
order purchases are prohibited, as are 
sales to non-residents and juveniles— 
those under 18. 

The bill also restricts the sale of am- 
munition, an item not covered by H.R. 
5037. In similar manner to the restric- 
tions placed upon the interstate ship- 
ment of firearms, the interstate ship- 
ment of ammunition is prohibited as is 
sale to nonresidents and juveniles. All 
sales of handgun ammunition are pro- 
hibited to those under 21 and sales of 
long gun ammunition to those under 18. 
Finally, the bill tightens several provi- 
sions of H.R. 5037 to more fully restrict 
the interstate shipment of destructive 
devices, and a requirement that any in- 
terstate shipment of either firearms or 
ammunition be so labeled. 

The bill requires all dealers in firearms 
and ammunition, as well as importers 
and manufacturers, to have a license 
for each business location. Forms of the 
license, as well as the fee charged, will 
be determined by the Secretary of the 
Treasury. They may range from up to 
$1,000 per year for a manufacturer down 
to $10 per year for a dealer. 

The Attorney General supports the 
bill. There are no minority views. 

By way of review, Mr. Speaker, on 
June 6, 1968 the House concurred in the 
Senate amendments to H.R. 5037, refer- 
red to as the omnibus crime bill, by a 
vote of 368 to 17. It was referred to as 
urgent legislation. However, it did not 
receive Presidential approval until June 
19, 1968. It is now Public Law 90-351. 

Four days after final passage of H.R. 
5037, to wit, on June 10, 1968, H.R. 17735 
was introduced at the request of the De- 
partment of Justice. As I understand it, 
printed copies of the bill were not avail- 
able until the following morning, to wit, 
June 11, at which time a meeting of the 
House Judiciary Committee was held. 
According to reports, a motion to report 
the bill was defeated in order that the 
Members could at least have an oppor- 
tunity to read the bill prior to voting 
thereon. At the next meeting of the Ju- 
diciary Committee, to wit, June 21, 1968, 
H.R. 17735 was reported. 

The House Rules Committee heard the 
bill for 2 full days; namely, July 8 and 
9. In accordance with the custom of the 
Rules Committee, all Members desiring 
to be heard were permitted to be heard. 
As best I recall, this included 20 Mem- 
bers. 

During the hearings there seemed to 
be some differences of opinion among the 
Members as to just what the bill will 
actually do. Certain sections, particularly 
section 922 entitled “Unlawful Acts,” 
commencing on page 10 of the bill and 
continuing for several pages thereafter, 
were subject to different interpretations 
by various Members. I urge the Members 
to be present during the 3 hours of de- 
bate so that appropriate history can be 
made in the Recorp as to the purpose 
and intent of the various provisions set 
forth in this measure. I understand that 
further gun control legislation, from a 
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registration standpoint, is presently 
pending before the Judiciary Committee. 

Members from some of the States 
testified before the Rules Committee 
that this legislation would present some 
very difficult problems to the people of 
their States. Among those so testifying 
were the distinguished gentlemen Repre- 
sentative Battin, of Montana, Repre- 
sentative POLLOCK, of Alaska, and others. 
I mention this so that the Members will 
give consideration to listening to their 
comments during the general debate. 

H.R. 6137, the so-called Casey bill, 
which this rule will make in order as an 
amendment, is as follows: 

That whoever during the commission of 
any robbery, assault, murder, rape, burglary, 
kidnaping, or homicide (other than involun- 
tary manslaughter), uses or carries any fire- 
arm which has been transported in inter- 
state or foreign commerce shall be im- 
prisoned—(1) in the case of his first offense, 
for not less than ten years; (2) in the case 
of his second or more offense, for not less 
than twenty-five years. 


As I have mentioned on at least two 
occasions recently in presenting meas- 
ures to the floor, every Member of this 
august body is desirous of doing every- 
thing that he or she can in an effort to 
stop crime. H.R. 6137 is apparently in- 
tended for that purpose. Based upon my 
experience in law enforcement, I have 
some reservations regarding H.R. 6137. 

It provides: 

That whoever during the commission of 
any robbery, assault, murder, rape, burglary, 
kidnaping, or homicide (other than invol- 
untary manslaughter), uses or carries any 
firearm which has been transported in in- 
terstate or foreign commerce, shall be im- 
prisoned. 


Existing Federal law contains no such 
provision. 

This proposed Federal offense is not 
based upon the carrying of a firearm in 
interstate commerce to commit a crime 
but rather using in the commission of a 
crime a firearm which, at any prior time, 
however remote, has been transported by 
ned means whatsoever across a State 

ne. 

Inasmuch as practically all firearms 
have at some time since their manufac- 
ture been transported interstate, the bill 
would in effect make a Federal felony of 
almost every serious crime committed in 
this country in which a firearm was in- 
volved, notwithstanding that there is 
generally no primary Federal interest in 
such offenses. If enacted, H.R. 6137 would 
present staggering administrative prob- 
lems. Tremendous numbers of essentially 
local crimes now dealt with under the 
police powers of the States would under 
the bill require investigation and prose- 
cution by Federal law enforcement offi- 
cers, and adequate enforcement of such 
a law would necessitate greatly increased 
numbers of Federal law enforcement 
personnel. Moreover, it can reasonably be 
anticipated that the gigantic number of 
such cases arising would tend to congest 
Federal court dockets and to terribly 
overburden Federal prison facilities. 

H.R. 6137 would make mandatory the 
imposition of a sentence of imprison- 
ment upon one convicted of violation 
thereof. Many criminologists regard 


mandatory sentences as undersirable be- 
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cause they tend to limit the judicial dis- 
cretion as to sentencing which has tradi- 
tionally been the function, responsibility, 
and privilege of the Federal judges, and 
because it has been their experience that 
mandatory or minimum sentences often 
tend to deter juries from rendering guilty 
verdicts. Therefore, although leading 
criminologists support imposition of 
punishment adequate to deter the com- 
mission of crime, they oppose most man- 
datory sentencing requirements. 

Existing laws of the various States al- 
ready provide punishment for murder, 
rape, robbery, assault, and similar of- 
fenses, and State laws generally punish 
such crimes as armed robbery and as- 
sault with a deadly weapon more severely 
than offenses not involving the use of 
a weapon. Consequently, solely from the 
standpoint of the possible deterrent effect 
of H.R. 6137, it would seem that a per- 
son contemplating the commission of a 
serious felony and thus facing possible 
punishment under State law of life im- 
prisonment or even death, or imprison- 
ment for a number of years, is not likely 
to be deterred from committing the of- 
fense merely by virtue of the imposition 
of an additional Federal sentence such 
as is set forth in H.R. 6137. 

It seems to me that the purpose of H.R. 
6137 could be better accomplished if it 
were worded in a different manner. I 
would suggest language somewhat as 
follows: 

Whoever, with intent to commit there- 
with an offense punishable by imprisonment 
for a term exceeding one year, or with 
knowledge or reasonable cause to believe that 
an offense punishable by imprisonment for 
a term exceeding one year is to be committed 
therewith, ships, transports, or receives a 
firearm in interstate or foreign commerce 
shall be fined not more than $10,000 or im- 
prisoned not more than ten years, or both. 


In this way, the crime would be based 
on interstate commerce. It would not 
then place the Federal Government into 
the possible position of becoming a na- 
tional police force. I think that language 
somewhat along that line would be pref- 
erable in an effort to accomplish what 
I believe the purpose of H.R. 6137 to be. 

As I mentioned when I presented House 
Resolution 1197 to agree to the Senate 
amendments to H.R. 5037, I do not feel 
that simply passing Federal legislation 
is going to solve the serious crime prob- 
lem. The passage of Federal legislation 
will not stop a criminal from obtaining 
a gun nor will it stop crime in our cities. 
The help and assistance is needed of 
every honest citizen, whether it be the 
person on the street, schoolteacher, min- 
ister, parent, a person who serves on a 
jury, the probation officers, the parole 
boards, the courts—in fact—every law- 
abiding citizen. Swift detection and ap- 
prehension, prompt prosecution, and 
proper and certain punishment are 
tested crime deterrents. We will never 
solve the problem if we have a break- 
down of one or more of these particular 
parts of the overall problem. As an ex- 
ample, an article in a newspaper of July 
13, 1968, reported that a judge told a 
jury it was “softheaded” and “you ought 
to be ashamed of yourselves” after it ac- 
quitted a rape case defendant. After the 
jury freed the defendant, the judge fur- 
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ther stated “What you have done is re- 
lease a vicious criminal.” 

The article further reported that two 
policemen had testified they arrested the 
defendant in an alleyway leaning over 
the alleged victim. The defendant had 
given police oral and written statements 
admitting his guilt. But they were inad- 
missible because of a higher court ruling 
prohibiting their use at the trial because 
the defendant had no lawyer when he 
made the statements. This is the type of 
breakdown I am referring to, Mr. 
Speaker. When things like that occur 
I often wonder why anyone wants to be 
a law enforcement officer today. His life 
is in jeopardy 24 hours a day in order 
to protect the life and property of the 
citizens so that we can have a law-abiding 
society. Instances such as this are occur- 
ing daily throughout the United States 
and it must be very discouraging to law 
enforcement when a jury frees a de- 
fendant such as was done in that par- 
ticular case. 

In a recent FBI monthly bulletin, 
Director J. Edgar Hoover said: 

The answer to our Nation's crime problem 
will be found in direct positive action, not by 
waiting and hoping the problem will go away. 
A good beginning would be to let the guilty 
criminal know that when he is arrested he 
will be promptly prosecuted and substanti- 
ally punished for his misdeeds. A good time 
to begin would be now. 


Mr. Speaker, I urge the adoption of the 
rule and reserve the balance of my time. 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Mississippi, the chairman of the Rules 
Committee. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I appre- 
ciate my friend, the gentleman from Mis- 
souri, yielding to me at this time. 

I just want to make a couple of gen- 
eral observations, if I may, and also 
maybe offer a suggestion. 

In the first place, as chairman if the 
Committee on Rules, I have been criti- 
cized and the committee has been criti- 
cized for delaying this bill. There was no 
delay of this bill in the Rules Commit- 
tee. Possibly there should have been. As 
a matter of fact, it was rather expedi- 
tiously cleared. 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLMER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Missouri. 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, as a 
person on the opposite side of the mat- 
ter, I would like to confirm that the gen- 
tleman states exactly my view. There 
was no delay in the Rules Committee in 
the handling of this matter. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman. 

The other observation I wanted to 
make is that there should have possibly 
been more delay, there should have been 
more consideration. 

What I have argued is that we should 
not legislate in an atmosphere of emo- 
tion and hysteria. 

Now, what brought this bill about? 
Let us go back. There were three very 
prominent Americans assassinated. 
First there was the beloved President of 
our country, the young man with such 
a bright future, John Kennedy. He was 
assassinated with a rifle. Then there was 
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Martin Luther King, who was. assas- 
sinated with a rifle. Then there was the 
Senator from New York, Mr. Kennedy, 
who was assassinated with a handgun. 

People have been assassinated and 
have been murdered with guns, knives, 
and clubs. Yes, back in the days of ab- 
original men, they murdered with clubs. 

Any time a man sets out deliberately 
to murder or to assassinate his fellow- 
man he can get a weapon to do it with. 
I can go within a few hundred yards of 
my own home and rob an armory al- 
most any night and get a rifle if I am 
determined to commit murder. Yes; if I 
want to kill the present distinguished 
occupant of the chair or any of my 
colleagues here, if I am willing to risk 
my neck in order to do it. 

After the assassination of President 
Kennedy we got a message from the 
White House asking us to enact a gun 
control law. We did. 

After the deaths of Senator Kennedy 
and Martin Luther King the same thing 
happened. Certainly this was emo- 
tionalism. 

I deplore all these tragedies, just as 
other Members do, but I say this bill is 
not going to cure it. We cannot prevent 
these tragedies by legislation. It may 
come as a revelation to some Members, 
but there are stronger bills on the books 
now about weapons than even the one 
which is proposed here. I do not have 
time to go into that. 

After the assassination of Senator 
Robert Kennedy, although we had al- 
ready enacted one arms control bill this 
year, we got a message from the White 
House, with an accompanying bill, ask- 
ing us to enact still another bill, this 
time to refer to rifles and shotguns. The 
distinguished chairman of the Judiciary 
Committee, in his usual cooperative 
fashion, proceeded to introduce that 
bill, and it was reported without con- 
sideration by the Judiciary Committee. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
VANIK). The time of the gentleman from 
Mississippi has expired. 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
the gentleman 5 additional minutes. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I appre- 
ciate my friend yielding further to me. 

In cooperation with others, the chair- 
man of the Judiciary Committee intro- 
duced that bill. In spite of the fact that 
there are some 30 pages, or whatever it 
is, in this bill, it all does one thing, and 
that is to make applicable tc shotguns 
and rifies the provisions of the 1968 bill 
that apply to handguns. That is basically 
and essentially what it does. 

I have no objection to a law that would 
prevent the shipment of rifles and shot- 
guns, as well as handguns, in the mail to 
unidentified persons; in other words, to 
a mail-order gun buyer. But I believe this 
could be done in a much more simple 
manner than is proposed in this long bill 
which was prepared by the Attorney 
General in a repetition of what applies 
to handguns. 

There is a difference between hand- 
guns and shotguns and rifles. Primarily 
one is used for crimes and protection 
against crimes and the others by sports- 
men. And they should not be put in the 
same category. 

That is the way to approach this. 
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There is so much brought forth from the 
old legislation applying to pistols, or 
handguns, in this bill that you are going 
to consider that should not apply to shot- 
guns and rifles, the sportsman’s weapon. 
I think that simple approach should be 
adopted. 

I might point out that the only hear- 
ings had on this bill were those conducted 
in the Committee on Rules, for which, as 
I said a moment ago, we were criticized. 
This bill really needs some considera- 
tion. I predict it is going to get a lot of 
consideration on this floor before it is 
all over, because in all my years in this 
House I have never seen anything as con- 
troversial as this legislation. I guess be- 
cause I happen to be the chairman of the 
committee I think I have had a mini- 
mum of between 10,000 and 15,000 letters 
from all over the United States about 
this matter. People are stirred up about 
it. Some are emotional and hysterical 
about it. My own beloved little niece 
writes me a letter and tells me she hopes 
that I will support this legislation so that 
we can stop all of this murder and as- 
sassination. I wish it were just that 
simple. However, I should add that my 
mail was heavily weighted against the 
bill. 

Mr. Speaker, what I am attempting to 
do here is to point out that we now have 
on the statute books both State and Fed- 
eral laws sufficient to deal with criminals 
who use firearms to commit crimes. For 
instance, I am informed that the perpe- 
trator of the dastardly assassination of 
the late Senator Robert Kennedy vio- 
lated five statutes of the criminal code 
of the State of California. 

I am confident, moreover, that most, 
if not all, of the States of the Union have 
laws against the carrying of a concealed 
weapon, but the criminal who violates 
these laws is willing to take the chance 
of being punished for the violation of this 
and other gun laws. 

Criminals bent upon the commission 
of crimes are not dependent upon guns, 
either the hand or long variety, to carry 
out their evil intent. While I do not have 
the figures available, I am confident that 
the statistics will show that a substan- 
tial number of the felonious assaults and 
homicides, particularly in our great met- 
ropolitan centers, are perpetrated by 
youths using switch blade and other va- 
rieties of knives. 

Likewise, Mr. Speaker, Iam convinced 
that the crime wave which is sweeping 
the country is largely the result of a 
failure to implement and enforce the 
laws now in existence. It is the result of 
pampering the criminal both by the law 
enforcement officers and more especially 
by the courts and particularly the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. This 
liberal-minded Court, under the guise of 
protecting the rights of the criminal, has 
made it all but impossible to enforce the 
law. In fact, the law enforcement officers 
are so handicapped in the enforcement 
of the law that they in many cases are 
almost helpless. They must handle the 
criminal with kid gloves lest they be 
charged with the familiar slogan of the 
Communists, “police brutality,” This has 
resulted, understandably, in making it 
difficult to recruit competent men for 
police duty. 
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Here in the District of Columbia, which 
these so-called liberals have set out to 
make a model city, the authorities find it 
most difficult to maintain an adequate 
police force. In fact, we see advertise- 
ments in the local papers and hear pleas 
over the radio for personnel for the po- 
lice force for this crime-ridden city. The 
city authorities have even lowered the 
standards and qualifications for police 
officers. In fact, efforts have been and 
are being made with additional induce- 
ments to servicemen retiring from the 
Armed Forces, and still they are unable 
to obtain an adequate police force. The 
reason is obvious. Men simply do not 
want to enlist as police officers and have 
their hands tied behind them by these 
conditions under which they must per- 
form their duties. 

I want to emphasize as strongly as pos- 
sible, Mr. Speaker, that what we need 
is not more gun laws, but law enforce- 
ment. 

Finally, Mr. Speaker, realizing as I do 
the emotions that have been stirred by 
the unfortunate and dastardly assassi- 
nations of these prominent Americans 
and with the breakdown in law and order 
that this Congress is going to pass some 
kind of a gun control bill, I feel that it 
should be a simple law, limiting the pur- 
chase of the mail order type of the so- 
called long guns; to wit, rifles and shot- 
guns and the ammunition therefor. 
While this would not cure the commis- 
sion of crimes by the use of firearms by 
criminals, at the same time it would not 
penalize those lawful citizens, who de- 
sire to engage in the sports of hunting 
and target practice. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, after much 
thought and consideration of this highly 
controversial and emotional matter, I 
am seriously thinking of proposing a 
substitute for the pending bill at the 
proper time. 

The substitute follows: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“SECTION 1, (a) (1) Except as provided in 
paragraph (2), it shall be unlawful for any 
person to sell any rifle, shotgun (as the terms 
rifle and shotgun are defined in section 921 
of title 18, United States Code), or ammuni- 
tion to any person unless the purchaser per- 
sonally appears before the seller to purchase 
such rifle, shotgun, or ammunition. 

“(2) Paragraph (1) shall not apply to a 
sale between persons licensed under chap- 
ter 44 of title 18, United States Code. 

“(b) Whoever violates paragraph (1) of 
subsection (a) shall be fined not more than 
$5,000 or imprisoned for not more than five 
years, or both. 

“Sec, 2. The first sentence of subsection 
(c) of section 922 of title 18, United States 
Code, is amended to read as follows: ‘It 
shall be unlawful for any licensed importer, 
licensed manufacturer, or licensed dealer 
to sell or otherwise dispose of any firearm or 
ammunition to any person knowing or hav- 
ing reasonable cause to believe that such 
person— 

(1) isa fugitive from justice; 

“«(2) has been convicted in any court of a 
crime punishable by imprisonment for a 
term exceeding one year; 

“*(3) is an unlawful user of or addicted 
to marihuana, any depressant or stimulant 
drug (as defined in section 201(v) of the 
Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act), or 
a narcotic drug (as defined in section 4731(a) 
of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954); or 

“'(4) has been adjudicated in any court as 
a mental defective or has been committed 
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2 a court order to any mental institu- 
tion.’ 

“Sec. 3. Subsection (e) of section 922 of 
title 18, United States Code, is amended to 
read as follows: 

“*(e) It shall be unlawful for any person— 

“*(1) who has been convicted in any court 
of a crime punishable by imprisonment for a 
term exceeding one year; 

“*(2) who is a fugitive from justice; 

“*(3) who is an unlawful user of or ad- 
dicted to marihuana, any depressant or stim- 
ulant drug (as defined in section 201(v) of 
the Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act), 
or a narcotic drug (as defined in section 
4731(a) of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954); or 

““(4) who has been adjudicated in any 
court as a mental defective or who has been 
committed under a court order to a mental 
institution; 
to ship or transport any firearm or ammuni- 
tion in interstate or foreign commerce. 

“Sec. 4. Subsection (f) of section 922 of 
title 18, United States Code, is amended to 
read as follows: 

“*(f) It shall be unlawful for any person 

1) who has been convicted in any court 
of a crime punishable by imprisonment for a 
term exceeding one year; 

2) who is a fugitive from justice; 

“*(3) who is an unlawful user of or ad- 
dicted to marihuana, any depressant or 
stimulant drug (as defined in section 201(v) 
of the Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic 
Act), or a narcotic drug (as defined in section 
4731(a) of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954); or 

“(4) who has been adjudicated in any 
court as a mental defective or who has been 
committed under a court order to any mental 
institution; 
to receive any firearm or ammunition which 
has been shipped or transported in interstate 
or foreign commerce.’ 

“Sec. 5. Paragraph (1) of subsection (b) 
of section 922 of title 18, United States Code, 
is amended to read as follows: 

“*(1)(A) any firearm (other than a rifle 
or shotgun) to any individual who the li- 
censee knows or has reasonable cause to be- 
lieve is less than 21 years of age. 

„B) any rifie or shotgun to any individ- 
ual who the licensee knows or has reasonable 
cause to believe is less than 16 years of 
age.’ * 


Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. McCuttocu]. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
in support of House Resolution 1249. To- 
day marks the first time in 30 years that 
the House has debated major Federal 
firearms controls. Few of the Members of 
the House heard the debate in the 
House during the consideration of the 
Federal Firearms Act of 1938 and 
the National Firearms Act of 1934. How- 
ever, many of us remember the violent 
gangster era that gave rise to that legis- 
lation. Our country is experiencing an- 
other wave of violence and lawlessness 
with firearms continuing an ever in- 
creasing and deadly role in our troubled 
world. With that in mind and consider- 
ing the multitude of problems arising in 
our crowded urban centers, it is clear 
that a new look at interstate and for- 
eign commerce in firearms is demanded. 
Major revision of laws enacted in the 
1930’s is now imperative. 

Our distinguished committee chair- 
man, the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
CELLER], has before the Rules Commit- 
tee, eloquently set out co rea- 
sons for the enactment of H.R. 17735 
which ways favorably reported by the 
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Judiciary Committee by a vote of 29 to 
6. The minority members of the Judi- 
ciary committee unanimously supported 
the bill. 

I urge all of my colleagues to vote for 
the resolution making H.R. 17735, as 
amended, in order to be considered in the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Many Members of the House know that 
the amendment raises serious questions 
of constitutional law and public policy. 
It is, in my judgment, an unwise and 
improper extension of Federal jurisdic- 
tion and an unwarranted expansion of 
what is thought by many to be a limited 
Federal police power. The serious breach 
of the constitutional spirit, if not the 
letter, of federalism is at the expense of 
the State where the general police power 
is thought to, and ought to lie. 

The amendment raises further grave 
questions of double jeopardy, procedural 
confusion and the doubtful effectiveness 
of harsh minimum mandatory sentences 
which more often deter juries from find- 
ing guilt, than criminals from unlawful 
conduct. 

While I strongly urge adoption of the 
resolution, I wish to make clear my op- 
position to the amendment made in or- 
der by the resolution. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 5 minutes to the distinguished 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Larral, a 
member of the Committee on Rules. 

Mr. LATTA. Mr. Speaker, I support 
this rule. I feel there is a need for pas- 
sage of legislation to somehow restrict 
the mail order sale of long guns or shot- 
guns and rifles the same as we now re- 
strict the sale of short guns. I understand 
our larger mail order companies have al- 
ready taken action on there own initia- 
tive to end such sales. 

However, Mr. Speaker, the legislation 
before is not perfect and is in need of 
some amendments to protect the law- 
abiding sportsman in this country. Je is 
not a criminal and this legislation should 
be directed toward the criminal element 
in this country. I favor mandatory sen- 
tences for persons committing major 
crimes where firearms are used. Such 
legislation would be directed at the 
criminal exclusively. 

Mr. Speaker, I might say that the 
hearings had before the Committee on 
Rules were quite revealing in that we 
learned that not too many minutes of 
hearings were held on this legislation 
before it was reported out by the Judi- 
ciary Committee. There are some things 
that I feel were brought out in the Com- 
mittee on Rules that need the attention 
of the House and I am sure the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary has taken some ac- 
tion to correct the things that Iam going 
to mention. 

First of all, I feel that a person should 
not have to die before he can leave his 
favorite rifle to a son, or to an heir who 
might live in a noncontiguous State. The 
legislation before us as now written pro- 
vides that you must die before you can 
make such a gift. I hear the committee is 
preparing an amendment to correct this 
mistake. 

Likewise, I feel that a sportsman or a 
hunter who goes into a noncontiguous 
State on a lawful hunting trip and loses 
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his rifle or shotgun or breaks it, or has 
it stolen, he should not have to return 
to his State of residence to purchase an- 
other gun. 

I know many, many hunters in my 
district who are not financially abie to 
do this, but they may be financially able 
to purchase a used weapon or even a new 
weapon in the State where they are hunt- 
ing. Under this legislation they would 
not be permitted to make such a pur- 
chase. I understand that the committee 
is giving attention to the need to correct 
this obvious mistake, so that if the 
hunter loses his rifle or has it stolen, or 
it is broken, and he is in a noncontigu- 
ous State, he will be able to purchase a 
rifle and continue with his hunting. 

Mr. Speaker, as I pointed out before 
the Committee on Rules, many people in 
my district save for 4 or 5 years in order 
to take a hunting trip to another State. 
I happen to have a neighbor now who 
has been saving for nearly 10 years to 
take a hunting trip to Alaska. It would 
be a terrible thing for this individual, 
after saving for all these years and mak- 
ing all of these plans to go to Alaska, and 
upon arrival to have his rifle stolen and 
not be able to hunt. 

So that there is need for this House 
and particularly the Committee on the 
Judiciary, to correct such oversights. I 
could go on and mention some other per- 
fecting amendments which should be 
made to this legislation but I am sure 
they will be given the attention of this 
House before this legislation is passed. 
Such amendments can be made and still 
achieve the purpose of this bill—and that 
is to keep weapons out of the hands of 
individuals who should not have them. 

I was pleased to hear the statements 
by the chairman of the Committee on the 
Judiciary, and the ranking minority 
member of the Committee on the Judici- 
ary, that they will oppose any attempt to 
include registration and licensing in this 
bill, either on the floor of this House or 
in conference with the Senate. There 
have been no hearings on such matters 
here in the House and to pass any legis- 
lation without hearings would be to act 
irresponsibly. Should the time ever come 
that this Congress starts passing legisla- 
tion on the spur of the moment and 
without hearings, the people of the coun- 
try will be in grave danger. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Vanik). The time of the gentleman from 
Ohio has expired. 

Mr. SMITH of California, I yield 1 
additional minute to the gentleman from 
Ohio. 

Mr. LATTA. Mr. Speaker, for this rea- 
son, I am certain that the Chairman will 
oppose any registration and licensing 
amendments as will the ranking member 
of the Committee on the Judiciary. And 
I am certain that if an attempt is made 
in the conference to include registra- 
tion and licensing they will likewise op- 
pose such an amendment. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LATTA. I will be happy to yield to 
my friend from Ohio. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. I wish to assure 
the Member, the gentleman and mem- 
ber of the Committee on Rules [Mr. 
Larra] and Members of this House that 
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my statement was made in good faith in 
the Committee on Rules and I expect to 
abide by it as I do in all such commit- 
ments. 

Mr. LATTA. I thank the gentleman for 
his statement. I know that his state- 
ment was made in good faith before the 
Committee on Rules and I am certain 
the statement by the chairman of the 
committee was made in good faith like- 
wise. 

Mr. RAILSBACK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LATTA. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. RAILSBACK. I want to compli- 
ment the gentleman from Ohio for the 
effort that he has put in in trying to 
improve this bill. 

I want to assure him that some of 
the suggestions he made to those of us 
of the Committee on the Judiciary who 
appeared before the Committee on Rules 
have been carefully considered and in 
respect to, for example, transfers out- 
side of a State where somebody loses 
a firearm, we are going to make some 
legislative history which I think will cor- 
rect and take care of the gentleman’s 
objections. 

Mr. LATTA. I thank the gentleman for 
his comments. 

I want to take this moment to com- 
pliment the gentleman for the many, 
many hours he has spent studying gun 
legislation. He has performed a great 
public service. I know the subcommittee 
on which he serves has also spent many, 
many hours studying gun legislation be- 
fore the bill under consideration was so 
hastily introduced and reported by the 
Judiciary Committee. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LATTA, I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. The gentleman men- 
tioned the fact that apparently the rank- 
ing minority member and the chairman 
have agreed in conference and on the 
fioor to resist any amendment that 
might require registration. Would they 
be obligated under that promise of theirs, 
which I understand was necessary in 
order to get a rule, to maintain that 
position in the event that the House 
passed an amendment on registration 

Mr. LATTA. That question certainly 
will have to be directed to the chairman 
of the committee. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I would just like to 
say that the promise exacted from the 
chairman in a committee could in my 
opinion be subserviant of the will of the 
House. I am not predicting that such 
action is going to be taken by the House, 
but I would say if the House did take 
that action, the chairman and the mi- 
nority member would be in a very bad 
position as a result of the exactation of 
that promise in the Committee on Rules. 

The will of the House would be con- 
travened if they made good on that 
promise. I would say that under that 
condition, the will of the House should 
prevail. 

Mr, LATTA. Let me say to the gentle- 
man, both of these individuals, the 
chairman of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary and the ranking Republican mem- 
ber, have been Members of this body for 
a good many years and they knew the 
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consequences of their statements and 
they knew what could happen on the 
floor. I am certain they took that pos- 
sibility into consideration before making 
their statements. They are not account- 
able for the action of this House. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 1% minutes to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Savior]. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to revise and extend my 
remarks and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I was in- 
terested in the remarks of our colleague, 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. McCut- 
Loch], giving the history of the original 
gun legislation and showing that the 
Congress in its wisdom decided to make 
illegal machineguns, tommyguns, and 
sawed-off shotguns. However, he forgot 
to mention the Supreme Court has held 
that that act violated the fifth amend- 
ment of the Constitution when it applies 
to criminals. 

In all probability the U.S. Supreme 
Court would find some way to make such 
a provision legal with regard to law 
abiding citizens who owned a shotgun 
or a rifle. 

I would just like to call the attention 
of the Members of the House to a little 
event that took place in Harrisburg, 
Pa., yesterday. The headlines are in the 
morning Philadelphia Inquirer, and the 
article reads as follows: 

STATE House Turns Down GUN CONTROLS: 
133-To-59 Votre FOLLOWS BITTER DEBATE ON 
CoMPROMISE BILL 

(By Saul Kohler) 

Harrispurc, July 16.—Flying in the face 
of legislative leaders, the Shafer Adminis- 
tration and the mood of the Nation, the 
House of Representatives on Tuesday de- 
feated a compromise gun-control measure 
by a vote of 133-59. 

The bill, which would have required the 
registration of all handguns and all gun 
owners, generated more controversy than any 
other issue this term—including the flery 
one of State aid to private and parochial 
schools. 

The question was on an amendment to a 
previously-passed Senate bill. The amend- 
ment was worked out by Democrats and 
Republicans as a compromise and drew the 
wholehearted support of Gov. Raymond P. 
Shafer, Attorney General William C. Sen- 
nett and Democratic House leaders. 

OPPOSED BY GOP 

The Republicans generally opposed the 
bill, however, with 80 of them joining 53 
Democrats to send the measure down to 
defeat. A total of 39 Democrats and 20 
Republicans voted in favor of it. 

The debate on the gun control amend- 
ment was so fiery that at one point Rep. 
Reid L, Bennett (D., Mercer) asked Minor- 
ity Leader Herbert Fineman (D., Phila.): 

“What is your religious faith?” 

“I am of the Jewish faith,” Fineman 
replied. 

CRANK LETTER 

The exchange, which created an uproar in 
the House, came after Fineman said he had 
received a letter accusing Jews of favoring 
gun controls so weapons could be confis- 
cated from “white Christians” and sent to 
Israel. 

Bennett later explained that his question 
was designed to prove only that he opposes 
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gun controls and is an example of the indi- 
vidual who does so without being a religious 
or racial bigot. 

Rep. Earl Vann (D., Phila.) attempted to 
have Bennett's question expunged from the 
record, but Speaker Kenneth B. Lee (R., 
Sullivan) refused. 


HAD REFRAINED 


Even during the debate on State aid to Pa- 
rochial schools—led by Rep. Martin P. Mullen 
(D., Phila.)—members refrained from asking 
the religious affiliation of those who de- 
bated. 

Of the GOP leadership, only Majority Whip 
Robert Butera (Montgomery) voted in favor 
of the amendment drawn up by Fineman 
and Rep. John S. Rennniger (R., Bucks), On 
the Democratic side, Fineman and Minority 
Whip K. Leroy Irvis (Allegheny) favored the 
amendment. 

Ironically, it was Bennett who drew from 
Fineman the bit of information most damag- 
ing to his case. One of the major objections to 
the Administration-sponsored “people regis- 
tration” bill was that all permit holders 
would have to be photographed and finger- 
printed. 

CASE DAMAGED 

The compromise left the rules to the Com- 
missioner of State Police, and Fineman ad- 
mitted that although it was unlikely, it was 
possible that the Commissioner would re- 
quire such identification. 

But it didn’t matter by the time the two 
Democrats clashed. The bill was beaten and 
all hands knew it, despite stirring arguments 
on both sides of the question. 

Rep. John Laudadio (D., Westmoreland), 
one of the Commonwealth's leading sports- 
men who has spoken against controls both in 
and out of the General Assembly, didn’t 
bother addressing the House when his turn 
came. He merely introduced a statement in 
the record. 

SUMMING UP 

Fineman summed up by telling the House: 

“I can’t imagine anything more reasonable 
than this proposal. All we are trying to do 
is take guns away from people who should 
not have them. We are not trying to deprive 
anyone of the right to have a gun.” 

Renninger, who was lavish in his praise of 
Fineman, told the House that “the product 
of the compromise is not only reasonable, but 
effective.” 

“It is not repressive, but enlightened legis- 
lation,” the Bucks County Republican said. 
“It will not tend to produce a police state, 
but rather will help maintain a peaceable 
state.” 


I just might advise the Members that 
you have been here in Washington too 
long during this session. You had better 
go back home, because if you knew what 
the folks back home are saying, you 
would not be voting for the kind of leg- 
islation that was reported out by the 
Judiciary Committee and you are being 
asked to consider here today. What 
should happen is that this rule should 
be defeated and the whole bill should be 
sent back to the Judiciary Committee. 

A great Justice of the Supreme Court, 
Justice Douglas, said not long ago that: 

Fear of assassination often produces re- 
straints compatible with dictatorship, not 
democracy. 


That is by far the best description I 
have heard of the legislation now before 


us. 

Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, today, 
Congress is considering legislation 
which seeks to regulate America’s most 
important symbol and instrument of 
violence: the gun. We are constantly re- 
minded of the gun’s great historic role 
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during the Revolutionary War, the west- 
ward expansion, and the Civil War. The 
gun of the hunter and the soldier has 
been one of the marks of the vigor and 
triumph of America. Nevertheless, we sit 
here today, seriously debating the wis- 
dom of legislation which would strin- 
gently regulate firearms. What has 
happened? 

In 1966, 6,855 Americans were mur- 
dered by gun; 10,407 suicides and 2,600 
fatal accidents involved firearms. In all, 
19,868 people were killed by private fire- 
arms. Guns were also involved in 100,000 
injuries, 43,500 serious assaults, and 
59,000 armed robberies during that year. 
In fact, since 1900, firearms have killed 
some 800,000 persons, By comparison, 
630,768 Americans have lost their lives 
in all the wars since 1776. Even more 
alarming is the steady growth in the 
rate of firearms deaths (per 100,000 of 
population), from 8.2 in 1957 to 10.1 in 
1966. 

These statistics have been known for 
many years. Their unmistakable mean- 
ing is nothing new. It is uniquely tragic 
that not until two of our most respected 
leaders are assassinated within 3 months 
of each other that Congress decides it 
is time to do something about firearms. 

These grim statistics do not stand as 
the only cry for action. Attorney Gen- 
eral Clark called for immediate action: 

After all we have suffered, it would be ter- 
ribly disillusioning if we failed to act to 
control guns, ... The people want strict gun 
control. Their safety demands it. 


J. Edgar Hoover spoke out: 

The easy accessibility of firearms is a sig- 
nificant factor in murders committed in 
the United States today, 


President Johnson has called for strict 
gun controls, including registration of 
guns and licensing of individual users: 

To pass strict firearms control laws at every 
level of government is an act of simple pru- 
dence and a measure of civilized society. 
Further delay is unconscionable. 


Law-enforcement officials across the 
country have demanded national fire- 
arms regulation. And there is little 
doubt as to the desires of the public. 
Recent polls have shown that approxi- 
mately 85 percent of the general public 
is known to want strict firearms con- 
trols; so do 65 percent of our country’s 
legitimate gun owners. The mandate for 
sensible firearms control now is beyond 
question, 

Yet Congress has failed to act re- 
sponsibly. Instead of launching a sweep- 
ing effort against violence and crime, 
this body would limit itself to a token 
bill. The bill before the House would 
regulate only mail-order gun trade. This 
does not begin to get to the heart of the 
problem. Why then the opposition to 
reasonable far-ranging firearms legis- 
lation? 

We hear about the so-called constitu- 
tional right to bear arms. This is still put 
forth as an objection even though in 1876 
the Supreme Court in U.S. v. Cruick- 
shank, 92 U.S. 542, held that the right 
of individuals to keep and bear arms is 
not a right granted by the Constitution.” 
The second amendment guarantees each 
State the right to maintain its own 
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militia; it does not guarantee that indi- 
viduals may own or bear arms. 

I know of no one in Congress support- 
ing registration and licensing who wants 
to take firearms from those with legiti- 
mate claims to own them. Specifically, no 
one in Congress wants to take weapons 
from sportsmen and hunters. 

Opponents of gun legislation claim 
that such laws will have no effect on 
criminal activity and will not alleviate 
the atmosphere of violence. No laws, they 
claim, could have prevented the murders 
of Martin Luther King and Robert F. 
Kennedy. 

No laws? A study sponsored by the 
Remington Arms Co. and Winchester- 
Western reported: 

The United States is far and away the No. 1 
leader in the world in both the absolute 
number and the rate of homicides, suicides, 
and accidents by firearms. 


In countries where strict firearms laws 
have been enacted, the death rate by 
gun—per 100,000 of population—is dra- 
matically less than the U.S. rate. In 1966, 
Canada, Australia, and Italy had a rate 
of 0.5, France 0.3, Sweden 0.2, Denmark, 
England, and Germany 0.1. Japan and 
the Netherlands had a death rate less 
than 0.04. 

The comparable U.S. rate was 3.5, 
seven times higher than Canada, 35 times 
greater than England. The United States 
must face up to its first-place role in fire- 
arms fatalities. 

These comparisons surely indicate that 
effective firearms regulation significantly 
lowers the death rate by guns. By any 
standard, it is worth the attempt. Only 
3 weeks ago, there were 198 gun deaths 
in the United States in one 7-day period. 
Of these, 114 were murders. 

Why are our most respected law en- 
forcement officials calling for strict gun 
laws? These cool-headed men are not 
responding to emotional pleas. They are 
deeply concerned with the alarming in- 
crease in violent deaths each and every 
year. They realize the potential of such 
legislation to save lives and prevent 
injuries. 

The Attorney General has testified that 
national gun registration alone would be 
a tremendous asset to our local police 
forces. Vital information on any firearm 
could be made available to the man in 
the squad car within 60 seconds of a re- 
quest. The usefulness of such rapid iden- 
tification is evident by comparison to 
the nationwide data processing system 
being used to combat auto theft. Rapid 
data sorting and transmission has en- 
abled the policeman on the spot to act 
in a matter of minutes instead of wait- 
ing days for a tracer to be processed. 

The executive director of the Interna- 
tional Association of Chiefs of Police 
concludes: 

I can foresee that similar data control in 
the registration and licensing of firearms 
could have the same ultimate effect on bring- 
ing murderers and other armed criminals to 
justice . . . enactment of legislation that will 
expedite a nationwide system of reporting 
firearms data will materially ald local law 
enforcement agencies in bringing to justice 
those persons who use such weapons in the 
commission of crimes. 


The history of Federal gun-control 
legislation is a history of frustration. The 
National Firearms Act of 1934 was passed 
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in response to the gangsterism of that 
era. But it was limited to machineguns, 
sawed-off shotguns and rifles, and silenc- 
ers. The vast majority of weapons re- 
mained unregulated. 

The Federal Firearms Act of 1938 re- 
quired all manufacturers and dealers to 
obtain licenses. It also prohibited sales 
to known felons and fugitives from jus- 
tice, and regulated the mail-order ship- 
ment of handguns. But the effect of this 
act was to push handguns to the express 
office and leave unchecked the rapid ac- 
cumulation of firearms in the hands of 
our citizens. 

Our latest gun legislation, titles TV and 
VII of the Omnibus Crime and Safe 
Street Act of 1968, finally closed the door 
on the interstate shipment of handguns 
except between licensed dealers. Over- 
the-counter sales of handguns to non- 
residents of the State, and to minors, 
felons, and fugitives is also prohibited. 
But this really is no significant advance 
over the 1938 act. And in the intervening 
30 years, hundreds of thousands of 
Americans have lost their lives due to 


gunfire. 

Strict State regulations have had some 
effect, but by and large have been frus- 
trated by adjacent States with weak or 
ineffective gun control laws. In my city, 
746 persons were murdered during 1967. 
This is a terrible loss of life. But viewed 
comparatively, New York City’s homi- 
cide rate was 10th among the 10 largest 
cities in our country. New Yorkers are 
of course covered by the strict Sullivan 
law on concealable weapons. Mayor John 
V. Lindsay testified on June 26, 1968: 

Our rate was 9.6 homicides per one hun- 
dred thousand population, More important 
... than the totals is the type of homicide, 
Of the 746 murders in New York City, only 
235—or less than one-third—were commit- 
ted with firearms. The percentage is well be- 
low that reported in most major cities, and 
I believe it is attributable to severe restric- 
tions the Sullivan Law imposes on the avall- 
ability and possession of concealable weap- 
ons. 


The case for strict, effective Federal 
flrearms legislation is clear. The price of 
procrastination has been awful. Testi- 
mony of all important law-enforcement 
officials and firearms laws in other 
countries, certainly show that similar 
measures in this country should be tried. 

One American dies of gunshot wounds 
every 30 seconds. The time to act is now. 

Mr. GOODLING. Mr. Speaker, the re- 
marks of the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Larra] reminded me of an experience I 
had on a hunting trip to Wyoming sev- 
eral years ago. 

There were four of us in the party. 
When we arrived at our designated air- 
port we discovered our rifles were miss- 
ing. The weather turned unfavorable for 
flying. As a result, when the rifles were 
located, they could not be flown to our 
airport. 

Because of cost and other pressing 
business, hunting trips are rather care- 
fully planned. Under strict gun legisla- 
tion several days of hunting would have 
been lost. Fortunately, we were able to 
borrow rifles and hunted until our own 
finally arrived. 

If there were any question in my mind 
that strict gun control laws would pre- 
vent crime, the loss of a few days of 
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hunting would pale into insignificance. 
However, it is pretty generally agreed 
that anyone wishing to use a firearm in 
committing a crime will secure one in 
spite of any legal restrictions. 

Mr. EILBERG. Mr. Speaker, it is of 
deep personal regret to me to note that 
the Pennsylvania State House of Repre- 
sentatives yesterday voted down a gun 
registration act, a much needed measure 
in Pennsylvania and all the States. I hope 
that the U.S. House of Representatives, 
today and in the next few days will take 
corrective action in this vital field. 

The word vital is a much misused one, 
but in this case it is not. Vital refers to 
life, and that, Mr. Speaker, is what we 
are speaking of today. 

Gun control is a necessity to stop this 
useless and tragic loss of life. It is not a 
panacea; it is not going to end homicide; 
it is not going to end suicides and ac- 
cidents. 

But what it could and would do is keep 
some of the guns from the wrong people 
and lessen the immediate availability of 
a firearm in a moment of stress or 
passion. 

I would like to share with my col- 
leagues the experience of my own city of 
Philadelphia since the enactment of a 
gun purchase licensing ordinance, which 
took effect April 15, 1965. 

While I would make it clear that I do 
not believe this ordinance goes far 
enough, it is a beginning toward sane 
gun laws, and we certainly need a be- 
ginning. 

Philadelphia’s law requires that any- 
one desiring to purchase a firearm within 
the city’s limits or to bring into Philadel- 
phia a firearm purchased elsewhere must 
first obtain a purchase license. 

The law provides that these licenses 
will not be issued to persons, first, under 
18 years of age; second, convicted of 
either crime of violence, violations of 
Pennsylvania's Uniform Firearms Act, or 
carrying concealed deadly weapons; 
third, convicted of selling, using, or pos- 
session of narcotic drugs; and fourth, 
who are habitual drunks. 

I would like to note that this ordinance 
does not call for licensing or registration 
of weapons already in the possession of 
residents; it applies only to new pur- 
chases. 

There are those that argue that even 
this small effort is overly restrictive, but 
is it really. Since the passage of that city 
ordinance until May 31, 1968, there were 
12,274 applicants for purchase licenses 
for firearms in Philadelphia. Of these 
more than 12,000 applications, a mere 
327 were disapproved. 

And of the 327 applications rejected, 
259 were for the existence of criminal 
records. And what criminal records were 
involved. I think it is very important to 
examine this carefully. 

Six of the applicants were convicted of 
homicide, 67 for burglary, 28 for robbery, 
19 for assault with intent to kill, 11 for 
rape, 49 for aggravated assault and bat- 
tery, 46 for violation of the State’s Uni- 
form Firearms Act, 28 for carrying con- 
cealed deadly weapons and 5 for nar- 
cotics. 

There are those who would argue that 
all the gun control bills imaginable would 
not prevent a criminal from getting a 
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gun, and to a degree I agree. But here, 
Mr. Speaker, in the short span of 3 years, 
259 criminals were prevented, or at least 
handicapped, from obtaining firearms. 

And I say that if just one murder was 
prevented by this law, then it has served 
its purpose. 

What were the other reasons for re- 
jection? Nine applicants were mental pa- 
tients, three were habitual drunks, one 
was a wanted person, two were aliens, 50 
falsified their applications, and two could 
not complete them. 

If just one gun was kept from the 
hands of a mentally ill person, then I say 
this law has served its purpose. 

What is the effect of the overall crime 
rate in Philadelphia as a result of this 
licensing ordinance? My friend, Police 
Commissioner Frank Rizzo, who supplied 
me with these figures, should be proud of 
the job the has accomplished in Phila- 
delphia. 

In 1964, the last full year without this 
gun licensing ordinance, all major crimes 
in Philadelphia were up 9.1 percent. In 
1965, with 842 months of the new ordi- 
nance, the increase was 3.1 percent. 

In 1966, when the national crime rate 
was up 14 percent, Philadelphia’s major 
crime rate dropped 6.4 percent. In 1967, 
when the national rate was up 17 per- 
cent, Philadelphia’s dropped 2 percent. 

I would be the last to attribute these 
remarkable crime statistics to this new 
law alone, but I would be the last not 
to state that it is certainly contributory. 

Good police work and an aroused citi- 
zenry in Philadelphia are also facts which 
must be taken into account. But certainly 
a law which is at least coincidental to 
a phenomenal figures cannot be all 

ad. 

It has been argued that any gun con- 
trol law is unfair and prejudicial to the 
hunter and sportsman. Has this been the 
case in Philadelphia? Let us look at the 
record. 

In 1963, there were 21,597 hunting 
licenses issued in Philadelphia. In 1964, 
there were 22,602. In 1965, th: year the 
gun purchase ordinance went into effect, 
there were 21,759. In 1966, the first full 
year with this ordinance, there were 
22,294, 

I submit, Mr. Speaker, that these fig- 
ures are almost the same. 

As far as it goes, the Philadelphia 
ordinance has served its purpose. It is 
incumbent on this body to extend pro- 
tection to the entire Nation. 

Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Speaker, in speak- 
ing on the resolution providing a rule 
for this antigun bill, I would direct my 
remarks to the provision making in order 
the consideration of the text of H.R. 6137 
as an amendment to H.R. 17735. H.R. 
6137, by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Casey], which I support as an amend- 
ment to H.R. 17735, provides strong ad- 
ditional punishment for any person who 
uses a gun in the commission of an 
offense. 

The stated purpose of H.R. 17735, as 
it is presented, is to curb crime. It will 
not do this, for the reasons, among others 
as have been stated by the chairman of 
the Rules Committee, the esteemed gen- 
tleman from Mississippi. He could have 
gone even further in his recitations of 
examples of murders and assassinations 
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without the use of guns. In fact, the 
Bible relates that the third person on 
earth killed the fourth, long before guns, 
or even more primitive weapons were 
conceived. 

If this bill is amended by the adop- 
tion of the so-called Casey amendment, 
this would be the only worthwhile por- 
tion of the bill. Some small portion of 
the provisions of H.R. 17735 as presented 
may be worthwhile, though even they 
are of questionable constitutionality. 
There can be no question about the 
Casey amendment. It will put a notice- 
able curb on crime, because it provides 
sure punishment of a substantial nature. 

The proposed amendment has wide 
support. Just one example is the District 
of Columbia police and their wives. They 
know the value of certain punishment 
for crime. I have copies of letters and an 
article by the Association of Police Wives 
which shows their concern and include 
the same as a part of my remarks. 


District oF COLUMBIA POLICE 
WIVES ASSOCIATION, INC., 
July 15, 1968. 
The PRESIDENT, 
White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: Four policemen have 
been killed in the line of duty in the Na- 
tion’s Capital in the past 7 months. Your 
D.C. Gun Control Act, which you recom- 
mended to the Congress on March 13, 1968 
would stop such tragedies. 

Former President Eisenhower writing in 
the Reader's Digest of May, 1968 declared; 
“one of the principal aims of our Constitu- 
tion was to ‘insure domestic tranquility’; in- 
deed, in sequence of objectives, the authors 
placed it ahead of common defense. The 
wise men who founded this nation well 
knew that anger over justice denied, or envy 
ard hatred begotten of ignorance, and pre- 
judice, would as always before, create 
trouble; that there would always be false 
leaders ready to inflame men to acts of pur- 
poseless violence.” 

We the members of the District of Co- 
lumbia Police Wives Association have always 
been deeply appreciative of your interest and 
concern for the Metropolitan Police Depart- 
ment. As recently as July 3, 1968 you said, 
“Washington's policemen are among the na- 
tion’s finest. In the critical hours of unrest 
and violence which gripped the city they 
performed most difficult missions . . . the 
backbone of law enforcement in each of our 
communities is the policeman on the beat. 
In no city of America is this more true than 
in the District of Columbia.” The very day 
you wrote this letter to both Houses of the 
Congress, police private Stephen A. Williams 
was killed and police private Frederick Mat- 
teson was critically wounded while trying to 
do their duty in the 1300 block of Columbia 
Road N.W. 

The past ten days have seen the issuance 
of the incredible, divisive and inflammatory 
statement by the Black United Front which 
has been condemned by Mayor Walter E. 
Washington, D.C. Public Safety Director, 
Patrick V. Murphy, City Council Chairman 
John W. Hechinger—editorials in the Post. 
Star and the Washington Daily News, and by 
many members of the Congress. The D.C. 
Federation of Civic Associations, an out- 
standing Black-led organization of some 40,- 
000 district citizens, was highly critical of the 
Black United Front statement and as re- 
ported in the local newspapers, expressed its 
sympathy to the families of slain police pri- 
vate Stephen A. Williams, and critically 
wounded police private Frederick Matteson, 
and voted to send a letter of condolence and 
a check of $50.00 to each. 

The Reverend E. Franklin Jackson, the 
District's outgoing Democratic National Com- 
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mitteeman, said it is his own opinion “and 
that of a vast majority of the black people” 
that the statement of the Black United Front 
was inflammatory and antagonistic to the 
entire community.” He said, regarding the 
Reverend Channing Phillips, that “the na- 
tional committeeman must be concerned 
with the welfare and the wellbeing of the 
total community, and must not in any sense 
of the word give in to one side or the other” 
in a way that would polarize the community. 

Four policemen haye been killed in line of 
duty in the past 7 months in the Nation’s 
Capital since November. This is an incredible 
toll to have taken place in 7 months, In the 
face of this record, unequaled in any other 
Capital City in the world, the Washington 
Post reported July 12, 1968 on its front page 
under the astounding headline “City Demo- 
crats Hit ‘Assaults’ by Police” the following 
“The city’s new Democratic Central Commit- 
tee adopted a resolution last night strongly 
condemning what it called assaults on citi- 
zens by police. At the same time, the Com- 
mittee deleted from the proposed language 
of the resolution a statement of sympathy 
for the family of police private Stephen A. 
Williams, who was killed with his own gun 
on July 2, while attempting to make an ar- 
rest. The section cut from the resolution said 
“We strongly condemn assaults against police 
officers who are properly carrying out their 
vital responsibilities to protect the public.” 

We pray you will speak out, Mr. President, 
and provide leadership to this troubled com- 
munity and clarify the issues. The Demo- 
cratic Central Committee and the Black 
United Front have done more than shout 
“Fire” in a crowded theatre. They have poi- 
soned the relationships between the Police 
and the Community. Unless you take im- 
mediate steps to correct this situation and to 
provide leadership in this crisis, more lives 
will be lost, and this community will decend 
further into anarchy and chaos. 

You have said “the safety and security of 
its citizens is the first duty of government.” 
You have also said, “the long shadow of 
crime falls over the streets of the Nation’s 
Capital, mocking its proud institutions 
the liberty of every citizen is diminished.” 
We agree, Mr, President, with these moving 
statements of yours. We also agree with for- 
mer President Eisenhower, “that there would 
always be false leaders ready to inflame men 
to acts of purposeless violence,” and we be- 
lieve General Eisenhower's words apply with 
special aptness to the inflammatory language 
in the resolutions adopted by the Democratic 
Central Committee and the Black United 
Front. 

We request not only you to speak out on 
these issues, but to throw your support be- 
hind Congressman Casey’s amendment re- 
ported by the House Rules Committee to 
“add 10 years imprisonment to the regular 
penalty when a firearm is used in a robbery 
or an attempted robbery, which is the cen- 
tral recommendation of the D.C, Gun Con- 
trol Act which you called on the Congress to 
enact into law in your historic message of 
March 13, 1968 to “safeguard the public order 
and stop tragedy.” It will help prevent the 
killings of our husbands. The Policeman’s As- 
sociation of the District of Columbia in a full 
page ad in the Star on July 7, 1968 asked, 
“Who Cares?” We do, Mr. President, and we 
are certain you do too. 

May we hear from you? 

Respectfully yours, 
JEAN ABBOTT, 
President. 
Districr OF COLUMBIA POLICE 
WIVES ASSOCIATION, INC., 
July 15, 1968. 


Hon. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 
New Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C, 

Dear Mn. Vick Presipent: Four policemen 
have been killed in the line of duty in the 
Nation’s Capital in the last 7 months. You 
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have spoken out on behalf of law and order, 
but you have been strangely silent about the 
situation which concerns us most deeply: 
The killing of our husbands. On March 13, 
1968, President Johnson sent a message to 
the Congress calling for the enactment of 
a D.C. Gun Control Act, which he said was 
“designed to safeguard the public order and 
to stop tragedy.” The President said, at that 
time, “the long shadow of crime falls over the 
streets of the Nation’s Capital, mocking its 
proud institutions.” The killing of 4 police 
officers since last November proves how right 
the President was. 

In your campaign for the office of the 
President of the United States you must keep 
in mind that law and order are “not only a 
necessity but are the preference of an over- 
whelming majority of the citizenry” as the 
Solictor General of the United States Erwin 
N. Griswold, said the other day. While you 
have failed to press for enactment of Presi- 
dent Johnson’s March 13, 1968 D.C. Gun 
Control Act, which would “add 10 years im- 
prisonment to the regular penalty when a 
firearm is used in a robbery or an attempted 
robbery.” Former Vice President Richard M. 
Nixon has called for a mandatory prison 
term for anyone convicted of using a fire- 
arm in the commission of a serious federal 
crime, Mr. Nixon spoke out within a week 
after the killing of police private Stephen A. 
Williams and the critical wounding of police 
private Frederick Matteson in line of duty 
in the 1300 block of Columbia Road on July 
3, 1968. It is odd, indeed, that the former 
Vice President, who is seeking the Republi- 
can nomination for President, took the same 
position on July 9, 1968 that President John- 
son took on March 13, 1968 while you have 
failed to say a single word about the tragic 
killing of 4 police officers in the Nation’s 
Capital since last November. 

We agree completely with Richard M. 
Nixon’s statement that the gun control legis- 
lation now offered in the Senate will not 
achieve the objective of disarming America’s 
“criminal class.” We urge you, as a leading 
Official of the Senate of the United States, 
to call on the Democratic and Republican 
members of the Senate to include in the 
Senate’s gun control legislation the basic 
provisions contained in the President’s D.C. 
Gun Control Act which he recommended to 
the Senate and the House of Representatives 
on March 13, 1968. 

In view of the position taken by Richard 
M. Nixon on July 9, 1968, we are confident 
that every Republican Senator would sup- 
port you, since the killing of police officers 
in the Nation’s Capital, and in other cities, 
is not a subject for partisan politics. As you 
doubtless know, the House Rules Committee 
has cleared for House consideration Con- 
gressman Casey’s amendment providing 10- 
year sentences, in addition to the regular 
penalty, when a firearm is used in major 
crimes such as murder, rape, assault, bur- 
glary, robbery and kidnapping. Since both 
President Johnson and former Vice President 
Nixon have called for 10 year mandatory 
prison terms to safeguard the public order 
and to stop tragedy, we request you to take 
the leadership in the Senate in securing the 
adoption there of an amendment identical 
to that offered by Congressman Casey in the 
House of Representatives. We would appreci- 
ate an answer to this letter since the Senate 
will debate Gun Control Legislation this 
week. 

As we told President Johnson in the at- 
tached letter, if the Congress adopts Con- 
gressman Casey’s amendment it will, as you 
pointed out in your message of March 13, 
1968 “safeguard the public order and stop 
tragedy.” It will help to prevent the Killing 
of our husbands. The Policeman's Associa- 
tion of the District of Columbia in a full 
page ad in the Star on July 7, 1968 asked, 
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“Who Cares?” We do, Mr. Vice President, and 
we are certain you do too, 
Respectfully yours, 
JOAN ABBOTT, 
President. 

P.S. We request your comments on the 
points raised in our letter to President John- 
son. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA POLICE WIVES 
ASSOCIATION, INC., 
July 11, 1968. 
Hon. JOHN W, HECHINGER, 
Chairman, City Council, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. HECHINGER: Your D.C. Gun Reg- 
istration Regulation won't stop Murder. 
Doesn’t the City Council care about murder? 
Surely you are aware that four policemen 
have been killed in the past seven months. 
Your gun regulation provides a fine not to 
exceed $300. or imprisonment not to exceed 
10 days. Such sentences will be even less ef- 
fective in stopping the killing of police and 
citizens, than the incredible fines given out 
for murder in the District. One man was 
given two years for first degree murder, an- 
other man given one year for second degree 
murder. President Johnson on July 8, 1968, 
urged enactment of legislation to strengthen 
the authority of the D.C. City Council to is- 
sue gun regulations that will effectively pro- 
tect the safety of the entire community with 
penalties far stronger than prescribed by 
existing law. It is clear that President John- 
son recognizes how ineffective the City Coun- 
cil Gun regulations are in stopping murder 
of policemen and citizens. 

We appeal to you and the members of the 
D.C. City Council to immediately support 
President Johnson’s March 13, 1968 message 
to the Congress, to add a mandatory ten years 
imprisonment to the regular penalty when a 
firearm is used in a robbery or an attempted 
robbery. The President pointed out that last 
year 2500 major crimes were committed in 
the nation’s capitol at gunpoint—murders, 
assaults and robberies. 

The D.C. Government can help write the 
President’s plan into law by supporting Con- 
gressman Casey’s amendment providing ten 
year sentences in addition to the regular pen- 
alty when a firearm is used in major crimes 
such as murder-rape-assault-burglary-rob- 
bery and kidnapping. To date the City Coun- 
cil under your leadership and the leadership 
of deputy chairman, Reverend Walter E. 
Fauntroy, have totally ignored and failed to 
give any support to President Johnson’s call 
for an effective D.C. Gun Control Act of 
March 18, 1968 which would stop, as the 
President said, “murders, assaults and rob- 
beries.” 

The City Council has not expressed its 
horror over the continued killing of police- 
men. This was pointed out by the Police- 
men’s Association in a full page ad in the 
Star on July 7, 1968. 

We are shocked at the incredible inflam- 
matory and divisive statement issued by the 
Black United Front, justifying the killing of 
white policemen. The D.C. City Council has 
not repudiated or condemned this statement. 
When our husbands’ sacrifices are not appre- 
ciated, it is time for them to go fishing. Why 
should our husband’s sacrifice their lives for 
a community and a district government 
which doesn’t care? 

Never in all our lives have we heard such 
irresponsible statements as that written by 
the Reverend Channing Phillips, recently 
elected to the D.C. Democratic National Com- 
mittee, for the Black United Front of which, 
the Reverend Walter Fauntroy is a leading 
member. The Reverend Walter Fauntroy said, 
we should look behind the rhetoric, Well, 
that is what we have been doing. We have 
come to the conclusion that we have no in- 
tention of letting our husbands continue to 
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put their lives on the line to insure the safety 
of any member of the Black United Front and 
their families. 

Like the women of the ancient world who 
campaigned against war, we are going to cam- 
paign to have our husbands go fishing, until 
this community comes to its senses. We ear- 
nestly believe that the society which does not 
appreciate the sacrifices of the lives of its po- 
lice officers does not deserve protection, Our 
husbands can stay home with our children. 
They can go fishing. They can take up safe, 
highly paid, 9 to 5 careers in the Federal 
Government. Why should they die for mem- 
bers of the Black United Front? Why should 
they die to protect the families and the per- 
sons of the Reverend Channing Phillips and 
the other 150 members of the Black United 
Front and their families, who are being pro- 
tected by police officers whom they fling their 
vile invective at, day after day, week after 
week and month after month? 

We are confident that if our husbands 
went fishing or stayed home with their fam- 
Illes they would get more attention from the 
D.C, Government than what the bus drivers 
did when they were being shot at and mur- 
dered. We think the time has come for the 
entire community and all of the citizens who 
want law and order to speak out like Mayor 
Walter E. Washington, Patrick V. Murphy and 
you, Mr. Hechinger, have done and denounce 
the incredible divisive and heartless state- 
ment of the Black United Front. 

This community has failed to support its 
police. The Judges are handing down irre- 
sponsible sentences, repeaters are back on 
the streets thumbing thelr noses at the po- 
lice before their cases have even been filed. 
The Judges and the courts have listened to 
the special pleaders for the criminal elements 
of our city. They have refused to listen to 
the anguished cries of the police and the law 
abiding citizens. They have looked for the 
loop holes to let the criminals get off easy. 
Now it is time for our husbands to look for 
their own loop holes so they can get ac- 
quainted with their families, be fathers to 
their children instead of lying beneath a cross 
in a forgotten corner of a graveyard. 

It is time for them to enjoy family life, 
instead of sacrificing their lives for a silent 
non involved community that won't rise up, 
becoming indignant and won't throw out the 
heartless irresponsible spokesmen and lead- 
ers for disorder and anarchy in the Black 
United Front. 

Yes, Mr. Hechinger, we have looked behind 
the rhetoric of the Black United Front as the 
Reverend Walter Fauntroy has requested and 
we see no reason for urging our husbands to 
sacrifice their lives while the D.C. City Coun- 
cil, the D.C. Government and the Community 
fails so abysmally to do their duty. 

Sincerely, 
Joan ABBOTT, 
President. 
Press RELEASE By DISTRICT oF COLUMBIA 

POLICE Wives ASSOCIATION, INC., JULY 16, 

1968 

We challenge City Council Chairman John 
W. Hechinger to have the courage to bring 
the complete text of our letter of July 11, 
1968, and not just excerpts from it which 
he branded “incendiary” before the D.C. City 
Council as the first order of business at its 
meeting on Tuesday July 16, 1968. It surely 
would not take as much courage on his part 
to bring our letter before the City Council 
as it does for our husbands to face the armed 
criminal element in the District of Columbia. 
Four policemen have been killed in the line 
of duty since November. 

Mr. Hechinger has missed the main point 
in our letter, which in fact was speaking out 
for stronger sentences for the using of guns 
in major crimes in the District of Columbia. 

In our letter we called upon the City Coun- 
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cil to support President Johnson's D.C. Gun 
Control Act of March 13, 1968, which calls for 
10 year mandatory sentences to stop murder 
and other major crimes. 

80% of all major crimes committed are by 
repeaters. Why is this so, Mr. Hechinger? Be- 
cause the sentences doled out to these crim- 
inals are far too lenient. When you consider 
that in some states judges give more strin- 
gent sentences for killing game out of season 
than some D.C. judges give criminals for first 
and second degree murder, you can see why 
that 80% of the crimes are committed by 
repeaters, 

From 1960-1966 335 policemen in our na- 
tion were slain, of these 322 died of bullet 
wounds. 2500 major crimes were committed 
in the District at gun point this year. In 
most instances the sentences were small or 
suspended. 242 Metropolitan Policemen were 
assaulted this year in the District as com- 
pared to 193 combined assaults on Metro- 
politan and Park Police last year, but this 
goes unnoticed. Nationwide last year guns 
were used in more than 125,000 assaults, 
rapes and robberies. 

If the law required a mandatory 10 year 
sentence for using guns in major crimes it 
would go far in removing the criminal ele- 
ment from the streets of the District of Co- 
lumbia and help stop these senseless slay- 
ings of policemen and citizens. The police- 
man on the beat is all that remains in Ameri- 
ca between law-abiding citizens and that ele- 
ment of society that would take every re- 
maining right and indeed the very lives of 
those that obey the law. When it comes to 
condoning the assaults and killings of police- 
men who have dedicated their lives to protect 
all citizens what happens to the rest of us? 
We die bit by bit, one by one. A creeping 
plague of crime has hit this nation and most 
severely the District of Columbia. 

It is time to stop making excuses for those 
that would have it so and recognize crime 
for what it is, a plague of destruction that 
knows no barrier of race, color, creed or fi- 
nancial status. 

President Johnson stated that The Dis- 
trict of Columbia has one of the finest police 
forces in the world.“ Why aren't these men 
backed to the fullest in their lonely cam- 
paign against crime? If the City Council does 
not back their policemen nor does the com- 
munity there is no need for them, and they 
face danger and die without purpose. When 
the chips are down it is the policeman in the 
middle that bears the crux. Where are the 
voices of support for these gallant men? 
We're listening for them, Mr. Hechinger! 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may extend their remarks at this point 
in the Recorp, and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER, pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from New 
York, the distinguished Chairman of the 
Judiciary Committee [Mr. CELLER]. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to revise and extend my 
remarks and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, it is pass- 
ing strange indeed that the Rules Com- 
mittee has made in order the so-called 
Casey amendment. This is a most un- 
usual procedure. I doubt the relevancy 
of that amendment. But who am I to 
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question the wisdom of the Rules Com- 
mittee which has made the Casey 
amendment relevant? 

The Department of Justice, the Treas- 
ury Department, and the FBI all vigor- 
ously oppose the terms of the so-called 
Casey bill, now the Casey amendment. 
I respect the good intentions of the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. Casey], but, you 
know, it is said that the road to hell 
ofttimes is paved with good intentions. 
We are aroused into anger with all the 
blandishments of guns and crime. But 
let us not act in anger. Let us act 
calmly. 

The Casey amendment is born of an- 
ger; and sometimes, remember, the con- 
sequences of our anger are more griev- 
ous than the causes thereof. The Casey 
amendment would play ducks and drakes 
with our Federal judiciary system. It 
would cause the greatest havoc in our 
Federal courts. In effect, it would make 
a Federal felony of almost every seri- 
ous crime committed in this country in 
which firearms are involved. 

The Casey amendment has the look 
of a tough criminal law, but the look is 
deceiving. 

Consider the following factors that 
highlight the amendment’s undesir- 
ability: 

Passage of the amendment would make 
virtually all serious State offenses Fed- 
eral crimes. In my opinion, this would 
constitute a most dangerous precedent, 
a possible first step toward removing pri- 
mary responsibility for law enforcement 
from State and local authorities and 
placing it where it does not belong, in 
the Federal Government, which would 
have to establish a national police force 
to discharge its new role. 

The FBI reports—and think of this— 
that for the calendar year 1967 there 
were over 71,000 armed robberies with 
guns, 55,000 aggravated assaults with 
guns, 7,700 murders and nonnegligent 
manslaughters with a gun. That makes 
133,700 cases. All of these would become 
Federal crimes. Also 227,000 rapes and 
1,600,000 burglaries in 1967, many of 
which undoubtedly involved the use of 
a gun. 

Let us assume half that number in- 
volved the use of a gun—800,000. Add the 
800,000 to the 133,700, where guns ac- 
tually were used, and we have almost 1 
million Federal felonies. 

The Federal Government does not have 
adequate investigative, judicial, prosecu- 
tive, or correctional personnel or facili- 
ties to undertake this gigantic job of 
taking care of almost 1 million in felonies 
yearly. 

The entire FBI agent force is only 
6,750. In contrast there are 40,000 State 
and local police jurisdictions, with ap- 
proximately 420,000 enforcement officers. 

The entire U.S. attorney force consists 
of only 93 U.S. attorneys and 712 assist- 
ant U.S. attorneys. In contrast, there are 
an estimated 2,700 State and local prose- 
cutors’ offices, some of which contain as 
many as 200 prosecuting attorneys. 

There are only 93 U.S. district courts, 
and many of these have only one or two 
district judges. This bill (H.R. 6137), the 
Casey amendment, would potentially in- 
crease the size of the criminal docket. It 
would swamp the Federal dockets and 
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make a shambles of the judicial system. 
We must vote this amendment down 
when it is offered. 

Mr. Speaker, the Departmental reports 
I referred to earlier follow: 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, OF- 
FICE OF THE DEPUTY ATTORNEY 
GENERAL, 

Washington, D.C. April 27, 1967. 

Hon. EMANUEL CELLER, 

Chairman, Committee on the Judiciary, 
House of Representatives, Washington, 
D.C. 

Dran Mr. CHARMAN: This is in response 
to your request for the views of the Depart- 
ment of Justice on H.R, 6137, a bill “To pro- 
hibit the use in commission of certain crimes 
of firearms transported in interstate com- 
merce,” 

The bill provides that whoever, during the 
commission of any robbery, assault, murder, 
rape, burglary, kidnapping, or homicide 
(other than involuntary manslaughter), uses 
or carries any firearm which has been trans- 
ported in interstate or foreign commerce 
shall be imprisoned for not less than ten 
years in the case of his first offense, or for 
not less than twenty-five years in the case 
of his second or subsequent offense. Existing 
Federal law contains no such provision, 

Thus the Federal offense described is not 
the carrying or a firearm in interstate com- 
merce to commit a crime, but rather using 
in the commission of a crime a firearm which 
at any prior time, however remote, has been 
imported or transported by any means what- 
ever across a state line, 

Inasmuch as practically all firearms have 
at some time since their manufacture been 
imported or transported interstate, the bill 
would in effect make a Federal felony of al- 
most every serious crime committed in this 
country in which a firearm was involved, not- 
withstanding that there is generally no pri- 
mary Federal interest in such offenses. If 
enacted, H.R. 6137 would present staggering 
administrative problems. Tremendous num- 
bers of essentially local crimes now dealt 
with under the police powers of the states 
would under the bill require investigation 
and prosecution by Federal law enforcement 
officers, and adequate enforcement of such a 
law would necessitate greatly increased num- 
bers of Federal law enforcement personnel. 
Moreover, it can reasonably be anticipated 
that the gigantic number of such cases aris- 
ing would tend to congest Federal court 
dockets and to terribly overburden Federal 
prison facilities. 

H.R. 6137 would make mandatory the im- 
position of a ten year or twenty-five year 
sentence of imprisonment upon one con- 
victed of violation thereof, depending upon 
whether conviction represented a first or 
subsequent offense. We regard mandatory 
sentences as undesirable because they limit 
the judicial discretion as to sentencing 
which has traditionally been the function, 
responsibility and privilege of the Federal 
judges, and because it has been our experi- 
ence that harsh mandatory or minimum 
sentences often tend to deter juries from 
rendering guilty verdicts. Therefore, al- 
though we naturally support imposition of 
punishment adequate to deter the commis- 
sion of crime, we oppose such mandatory 
sentencing requirements. 

Existing laws of the various states already 
provide adequate punishment for murder, 
rape, robbery, assault, and similar offenses, 
and state laws generally punish such crimes 
as armed robbery and assault with a deadly 
weapon more severely than offenses not in- 
volving the use of a weapon. Consequently, 
solely from the standpoint of the possible 
deterrent effect of the instant bill, it would 
seem that a person contemplating commis- 
sion of a serious felony and thus facing pun- 
ishment under state law of life imprison- 
ment or even death, or imprisonment for a 
number of years, is not likely to be deterred 
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from committing the offense merely by virtue 
of the imposition of an additional Federal 
sentence such as is envisioned by H.R. 6137. 

We feel that the major objectives appar- 
ently sought by the bill are obtainable un- 
der Section 924(b) of the Administration 
draft bill submitted by the Attorney Gen- 
eral to the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives under date of February 9, 1967, as 
follows: 

“Whoever, with intent to commit there- 
with an offense punishable by imprison- 
ment for a term exceeding one year, or with 
knowledge or reasonable cause to believe that 
an offense punishable by imprisonment for a 
term exceeding one year is to be committed 
therewith, ships, transports, or receives a 
firearm in interstate or foreign commerce 
shall be fined not more than $10,000 or im- 
prisoned not more than ten years, or both.” 

It may also be noted that in contrast to 
the Administration draft measure mentioned 
above, H.R. 6137 would neither effectively 
regulate interstate and foreign commerce in 
firearms, nor provide Federal controls de- 
signed to make it feasible for the states 
to deal more effectively with the traffic in 
firearms within their own borders under their 
police powers. 

In view of the foregoing, the Department 
of Justice recommends against enactment of 
this bill. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised 
that there is no objection to the submis- 
sion of this report from the standpoint of 
the Administration's program. 

Sincerely, 
RAMSEY CLARK, 
Attorney General. 
GENERAL COUNSEL OF THE TREASURY, 
Washington, D.C., May 22, 1967. 
Hon, EMANUEL 
Chairman, Committee on the Judictary, 
House of Representatives, Washington, 
DC. 


DEAR Mr. CHAIRMAN: Reference is made to 
your requests for the views of this Depart- 
ment on H.R. 1007 and H.R. 6137, bills to pro- 
hibit the use of firearms transported in inter- 
state commerce in the commission of certain 
crimes. 

H.R. 1007 would provide a mandatory sen- 
tence of 25 years for a person who uses or 
carries a firearm, which has been transported 
across State or territorial lines, in the com- 
mission of robbery, assault, murder, rape, 
burglary, kidnapping, or homicide (other 
than involuntary manslaughter). H.R. 6137 
would provide a lesser penalty, a mandatory 
sentence of 10 years, for convicted first 
offenders. H.R. 6137 is also couched in slightly 
different terms in that the offending firearm 
would be one “which has been transported in 
interstate or foreign commerce” and H.R. 
6137 proposes to amend title 18, U.S, Code. 

Both of these bills are based on the Con- 
gressional power to regulate interstate and 
foreign commerce. Both have as their objec- 
tive the discouragement of criminal use of 
firearms by imposing heavy mandatory pen- 
alties on the use or possession of firearms in 
the commission of the serious crimes desig- 
nated. The bills are apparently advocated by 
opponents of comprehensive Federal regula- 
tion of interstate traffic in firearms. They are 
presumably suggested as substitute measures 
which would “punish the criminal” without 
inconveniencing the law-abiding citizen 
wishing to acquire a firearm for legitimate 
use. 

Since firearms, except those which remain 
in the State where manufactured, must, at 
some time, have crossed a State line, the 
bills would have the effect of blanketing most 
felonies involving firearms under Federal 
criminal jurisdiction. In that connection, the 
States in the exercise of their police powers 
already impose severe penalties on all of the 
designated crimes and, in most situations, 
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provide a more severe penalty where those 
crimes involve the use or possession of a fire- 
arm. 

Consequently, the bills, if enacted, would 
have the effect of creating Federal crimes in 
addition to the State offenses and if they 
were strictly enforced, serious administrative 
problems could develop, Thousands of essen- 
tially local crimes now dealt with by State 
authorities would require investigation and 
prosecution by Federal law enforcement offi- 
cers. Full enforcement of such a law could 
require an extremely large Federal police 
force. Assuming that offenders were vigor- 
ously prosecuted, the Federal judicial system 
would require substantial expansion if it 
were to keep its cases reasonably current. 

The Department does not consider H.R. 
1007 and H.R. 6137 to be worthy substitutes 
for adequate, effective Federal controls over 
interstate and foreign commerce in firearms. 
Such controls, designed to assist State and 
local authorities in reducing the ready 
availability of firearms to criminals and oth- 
ers inclined to misuse them, are preventive 
in nature. Punishment after the fact is clear- 
ly an inferior remedy to prevention of the 
criminal use of firearms. 

H.R. 5384, the Administration’s bill to 
amend title 18, U.S. Code, to provide for bet- 
ter control of the interstate traffic in fire- 
arms, is a comprehensive bill intended to as- 
sist the States in their regulation of traffic in 
firearms, This bill is now under consideration 
by your Committee. The Department is con- 
vinced that such controls are necessary and 
desirable to assist in curbing criminal use of 
firearms, 

In the event it is felt that there should be 
a Federal provision for punishment related 
to criminal use of firearms, the Department 
would like to point out that H.R. 5384 has 
such a provision, This provision is the pro- 
posed new section 924(b) of title 18, U.S. 
Code, which would be added by section 3 of 
the bill. This subsection provides as follows: 

“(b) Whoever, with intent to commit 
therewith an offense punishable by imprison- 
ment for a term exceeding one year, or with 
knowledge or reasonable cause to believe that 
an offense punishable by imprisonment for a 
term exceeding one year is to be committed 
therewith, ships, transports, or receives a 
firearm in interstate or foreign commerce 
shall be fined not more than $10,000 or im- 
prisoned not more than ten years, or both.” 

The Department considers proposed section 
924(b) in H.R. 5384 to be a reasonable Fed- 
eral approach to the problem and an appro- 
priate exercise of authority in the regula- 
tion of interstate and foreign commerce. 

For the reasons indicated, the Department 
opposes enactment of H.R. 1007 or H.R. 6137. 
In lieu thereof, the Department recommends 
favorable consideration by your Committee 
of the Administration’s bill, H.R. 5384. 

The Department has been advised by the 
Bureau of the Budget that there is no ob- 
jection from the standpoint of the Admin- 
istration’s program to the submission of this 
report to your Committee. 

Sincerely yours, 
FRED B. SMITH, General Counsel. 


Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 1 minute to the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. ANDERSON]. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Ilinois. Mr. 
Speaker, I wholeheartedly support this 
rule and the legislation which it will 
make in order. I speak at this time only 
because I think the implication has been 
raised in the debate under the rule that 
we have, in fact, a de facto closed rule, 
and that some Members on the Rules 
Committee voted for this rule only in ex- 
change for a quid pro quo; namely, ex- 
tracting certain promises from the chair- 
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man and the ranking minority member 
of the House Judiciary Committee that 
certain amendments would not be offered 
or accepted here on the floor. 

I, for one—and I think I speak for the 
ranking minority member on the Com- 
mittee on Rules and I think for the other 
Republicans—certainly am not party in 
any way to any agreement of that kind. 
This is an open rule. I respect the pre- 
rogatives of this House absolutely, and 
every Member ought to have the right to 
offer any amendment he chooses and to 
make his case here on the floor of this 
House. 

Mr. Speaker, the legislation which this 
bill makes in order imposes a general 
ban on interstate mail order transactions 
in long guns similar to the provisions of 
title IV of the crime control bill which 
related to hand guns. The purpose is to 
require a citizen to purchase his guns 
in the State of his residence with an ex- 
ception being provided with respect to 
purchases of long guns that are made 
in contiguous States. 

This legislation thus leaves the in- 
dividual States free to adopt regulations 
and laws further affecting the use of 
firearms within their borders. Some 
States have already acted with licensing 
and registration laws of their own. My 
own State of Illinois has enacted a li- 
censing or firearms permit law which 
will require every gun owner to obtain 
a permit from the director of the de- 
partment of public safety. In addition 
to furnishing the usual vital statistics 
the applicant must provide a sworn state- 
ment that he has not been convicted 
of a felony, been a patient in a mental 
institution, is a narcotics addict, or men- 
tally retarded. I support this kind of 
licensing law. Logic and reason. compel 
the conclusion that if it is deemed neces- 
sary and proper to license the owner of 
a motor vehicle because he drives on the 
public highways and thoroughfares 
where not only his own safety but that 
of the public generally is involved, a 
similar requirement should be imposed 
on the owner of a firearm. The public in- 
terest is equally great that the gun owner 
be a qualified person. 

I frankly at this time see no advan- 
tage in setting up a bureaucracy to have 
a national registry of firearms any more 
than we contemplate such a national 
registration for automobiles. It would be 
cumbersome, difficult to administer, and 
simply duplicate an effort that could 
easily be made on the State level. I do 
not understand the Attorney General’s 
statement that registration is going to 
smoke out the criminal. The criminal 
obviously is not going to register any- 
way, and his apprehension will depend 
on his being involved in the commission 
of some other offense unless the Attor- 
ney General is prepared to begin the vast 
operation of searching the homes and 
hideouts of the hundreds of thousands 
of criminals who prey on American 
society. 

In short, I think far more important 
than compiling vast dossiers on every 
American who happens to own every- 
thing from a Civil War musket to an an- 
tique dueling pistol we need a permit 
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system to make sure that qualified in- 
dividuals purchase arms and ammuni- 
tion. To repeat, it is not terribly impor- 
tant to know how many guns a person 
owns or what kind they are, but it is im- 
portant to know that the person who 
wants to buy a gun or ammunition is not 
a felon, a juvenile, mental defective, or 
drug addict. Licensing, not registration, 
is required to do what FBI Director 
Hoover has said is necessary to keep guns 
out of the hands of the wrong people. We 
also, of course, reduce indiscriminate 
accessibility by the adoption of a ban on 
mail-order sales. 

It should also be pointed out that, in 
effect, when you require an individual to 
make an over-the-counter purchase of a 
firearm in the State of his residence you 
do make it possible to provide for the 
registration of every weapon on the 
books of the gun dealer. It is restriction 
on the availability of guns that will save 
lives, not going through the process of 
simply cataloging the estimated 50 mil- 
lion guns or more that are now in pri- 
vate hands. 

In short, I want gun control legisla- 
tion, but I want a law that will make 
sense and that is administered on the 
State level, which is the level of gov- 
ernment on which we depend generally 
for the enactment and administration 
of laws dealing with crime and its 
prevention. 

Mr BOLLING. Mr. Speaker I yield 1 
minute to the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. BINGHAM]. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding. I was very 
happy to note that the distinguished 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. McCrory], 
a member of the Judiciary Committee, 
indicated his intention to offer amend- 
ments at a later stage to provide for reg- 
istration and licensing, which I believe 
the people of this country want and 
which a great many Members—I hope 
a majority—want. 

However, the amendment of the gentle- 
man on registration would be limited to 
handguns only. I simply wanted the 
Members at this time to be advised that 
I will offer an amendment to Mr. Mc- 
Clory’s amendment at the appropriate 
time to extend the registration provisions 
to cover all firearms, as provided in the 
President’s proposal. 

I will discuss this further during the 
general debate. 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 
minute to the gentleman from Florida 
(Mr. SIKES]. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I know there 
is great concern with crime and I share 
it, I know there is a need for sane legis- 
lation which is intended to keep weapons 
out of the hands of criminals and men- 
tally irresponsible persons. There is a 
greater need even than this, and we can- 
not expect to accomplish it with the leg- 
lislation which is proposed here. The real 
need is for more realistic enforcement of 
the laws against crime. 

I am prepared to support reasonable 
legislation to keep weapons out of the 
hands of the wrong people but I cannot 
support H.R. 17735, nor can I support the 
registration and licensing proposals 
which are to be offered during this de- 
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bate. Between these three proposals, the 
least objectionable is H.R. 17735. Never- 
theless, this bill contains serious weak- 
nesses and should not be enacted in its 
present form. It is ambiguous, and there 
is no assurance that in its interpretation 
much more would not be read into the 
bill than ever was intended by its 
authors. It badly needs clarification, and 
limitations on its broad language must 
be spelled out. 

This we shall attempt to do by amend- 
ments. Those amendments will deal with 
the question of the right of an individual 
to transport a legally owned rifle or shot- 
gun from one State to another, with his 
right to acquire ammunition or ammuni- 
tion components other than in his home 
State, with his right to ship his weapon 
to another State for repairs and have it 
returned to him. These are simple clarifi- 
cations but there are others. There 
should be an amendment to deal with 
unreasonable restrictions on importers. 
This bill apparently eliminates the ac- 
tivities of the National Board for the 
Promotion of Rifie Practice, and this 
should be corrected. There are many 
other areas where the bill conveys too 
much authority, or where it is weak and 
requires clarification. 

In the debate which will follow, we 
must look carefully at the Pandora’s box 
of problems that may be opened before 
this week’s work is done. Since we do not 
know what bill may be enacted before 
this matter has run its course, we do not 
know what its cost would be. We do not 
know how many additional personnel 
would be required; but we do know that 
its effect would be to add substantially 
to the growth of bureaucracy, and to 
the cost of Government. Would it involve 
the services of another 100,000 Federal 
employees, or would the number have to 
be 200,000? No one knows. What would 
the cost be? No one knows. Who would 
bear the cost? It is estimated that the 
cost of the licensing and registration bill 
which New Yorkers have permitted to 
be inflicted upon themselves will be $20 
to $25 per weapon. If there are 100 mil- 
lion weapons in this country, and that 
appears to be a reasonable estimate, then 
the cost would be 82 ½ billion. This is no 
way to bring about economy in govern- 
ment. 

Let us take a very careful look at the 
antigun proposals that are now before 
Congress. Let us not delude ourselves 
into thinking that this issue is not a 
monumental one of great importance to 
the average American. By the legisla- 
tion we will debate, there will be an ex- 
tension of Federal police power. Under 
it a law-abiding owner of a weapon could 
be fingerprinted, photographed, and li- 
censed. He would have to carry his li- 
cense card each time he went hunting 
or he might find himself in jail for 2 
years plus a big fine. These bills would 
give Federal bureaucrats much more 
control over millions of people than they 
now have. This is what the antigun lobby 
seeks to cram down the throats of Con- 
gress and the American people, and this 
is not what the American people want. 

Let us look at the licensing feature. 
It is obvious that if some Federal bureau- 
crat has the power to license Americans 
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who are to possess guns, this also in- 
cludes the power to deny a license. Con- 
sequently, firearms might be available 
only to those meeting favor with the bu- 
reaucrats. In the meantime, the crimi- 
nals would continue to secure their 
weapons by theft or through the black 
market because none of this legislation 
can keep guns out of the hands of crimi- 
nals. All that it will do is seriously in- 
convenience decent, law-abiding citizens 
in obtaining guns and ammunition for 
hunting or for the protection of them- 
selves and their families. The real cause 
of crime is criminals, who today are op- 
erating in an atmosphere of permissive- 
ness and arrogance. 

It is interesting that under existing 
law in Washington, the maximum first 
offense penalty for carrying a concealed 
handgun on the street is 1 year in jail and 
a fine of $1,000. The man who carries a 
concealed gun may be a potential mur- 
derer or robber, yet any honest citizen 
who fails to register any kind of gun un- 
der the proposed legislation would be 
subject to a fine of $2,000 and a 2-year 
jail term. The potential robber or mur- 
derer is not going to register his gun. It 
is ridiculous to assume that criminals as 
well as law-abiding citizens will apply for 
licenses and register their weapons. In 
other words, this bill would make poten- 
tial lawbreakers out of owners of ap- 
proximately 100 million guns in this 
country and provide a greater pen- 
alty for them than for the one hundred 
thousand criminals who are the real ob- 
ject of concern. 

Now here is another interesting side- 
light. The Supreme Court has said that 
any person who has an illegal firearm 
cannot be required to register it. In other 
words, registration would be a forced ad- 
mission of breaking the law, and the 
fifth amendment forbids anyone to testi- 
fy against himself. What the Supreme 
Court has said is that a person could not 
be prosecuted for not registering an il- 
legal weapon. But persons with a clean 
record could be prosecuted under the 
proposed law for having an unregistered 
gun, Under a national registration law, 
every law-abiding citizen. would be re- 
quired to register his weapon but per- 
sons convicted of a feiony or persons 
owning illegal weapons could not be re- 
quired to register them. 

Now obviously those seeking passage 
of restrictive measures against guns be- 
lieve that no one should have a gun un- 
less he has a need for it. But what is rea- 
sonable need? Who is to determine need? 
Some of the sponsors of this legislation 
apparently believe that no one needs a 
gun for any reason. The sponsors think 
that there are too many guns in the 
hands of people who should not have 
them. Obviously these bills will not solve 
that problem. Since a registration bill 
cannot, under the Supreme Court ruling, 
take guns out of the hands of criminals 
and incompetents, why should it be per- 
mitted to remove guns from the hands of 
responsible citizens who are the only ones 
who must obey the law? 

The gun which was used in last week’s 
headlined New York shooting already 
was outlawed at every level—Federal, 
State, city, and county—and the laws 
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proposed here would not have changed 
that situation one iota. 

In his message to Congress demanding 
registration ard licensing of firearms, 
the President told of the case of the small 
boy in Graceville, Fla., who tragically was 
shot and killed by a mental patient. This 
mental patient, in an exercise of violence, 
stole three firearms. One of them was 
used to kill the child. Licensing the man 
who owned the gun or requiring the reg- 
istration of the gun would not have saved 
the life of the child. What is needed is 
tighter curbs on criminals or those who 
are mentally delinquent. 

It is criminals who should be curbed— 
not guns. The decline of law enforcement 
in the country is apparent from some 
shocking statistics: only one lawbreaker 
in eight is tried and convicted; of all per- 
sons arrested in 1966, 76 percent were 
repeat offenders. In Washington, D.C., 
harried police are able to arrest only one- 
quarter of the perpetrators of crimes, 
whereas a decade ago they caught one- 
half. 

Just as shocking is the rate of crim- 

inal repeaters—lawbreakers who are 
turned loose to prey again upon so- 
ciety. A recent FBI study of some 18,000 
convicts released in 1963 revealed that 
full 55 percent had been rearrested for 
new offenses by June 30, 1966. Criminals 
are increasingly defying the law suc- 
cessfully, and public confidence in the 
administration of justice in this country 
is diminishing. 
Just remember that antigun laws do 
not keep guns out of the hands of law- 
breakers. They do help to assure the 
criminal that his victim will not be armed 
and cannot defend himself. A year or so 
ago, a Washington newspaper headlined 
an article, “Police Issue 30 Permits and 
Collect 5,000 Guns.” In the period of a 
year, the Metropolitan Police Depart- 
ment had actually issued fewer than 30 
permits to carry guns but they con- 
fiscated more than 5,000 weapons, nearly 
all of them possessed illegally during the 
same period. 

It is ridiculous to try to convince the 
American public that if firearms are 
eliminated, all violence will cease. 

Yet, the do-gooders now want another 
prohibition, They want to prohibit guns. 
Again, it is not the gun that commits a 
crime, it is the criminal. By attempting 
to secure enactment of restrictive gun 
controls, the administration is overlook- 
ing crime and the criminal and these are 
the real culprits. 

The real causes of crime are coddling 
of criminals, easy punishment or none, 
easy paroles, hamstringing of law en- 
forcement, Supreme Court decision, and 
here is where the cure must be sought. 

i The only result from antigun laws will 

be to place legal limitations on legiti- 
mate activities such as hunting, target 
shooting, and protection of the home. 
Crime is a major problem but Congress 
should turn its attention to the criminal 
and not penalize law-abiding gun owners. 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 
minute to the gentleman from Texas 

[Mr. Casey]. 

Mr. CASEY. Mr. Speaker, I trust that 

all the Members will read the full text 
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of the bill. We hear immediately all sorts 
of arguments. Yes, I say to the chairman 
of the Judiciary Committee, I am angry, 
and it is time we all became angry over 
the laxness of the penalties for the crimi- 
nal who uses a gun in the commission 
of a crime. This anger has not been just 
whipped up on the spur of the moment. 

This bill has been pending before one 
or more committees for over 3 years, and 
I am really appreciative that the Rules 
Committee has given me an opportu- 
nity to let the House work on it. 

The gentleman from California [Mr. 
SmitH] quoted J. Edgar Hoover in the 
last of his remarks. Read them again, sir. 
Paraphrasing what he said, it was: The 
best deterrent to crime is swift and sure 
apprehension and swift and sure punish- 
ment. That is exactly what the terms of 
the Casey bill would do. 

Mr. Speaker, in a few short hours—this 
House will have the opportunity to aim 
the power of Federal law at the criminal 
use of firearms. N 

If this rule is adopted—and I strongly 
urge its support—it will be in order to 
offer the text of my bill, H.R. 6137, as an 
amendment to the legislation before us. 

My bill is brief—but effective. It strikes 
hard at the criminal who uses or carries 
a firearm during commission of the major 
crimes of violence. It sets a mandatory 
10-year penalty on first offense for any- 
one who uses—or carries—a firearm dur- 
ing the commission of any robbery, as- 
sault, murder, rape, burglary, kidnaping, 
or homicide—other than involuntary 
manslaughter. Second offense would 
bring a mandatory 25-year sentence. 

I emphasize that this does not preempt 
the authority or jurisdiction of the re- 
spective States in punishing those who 
commit these crimes. What it does is pro- 
vide an additional weapon in law en- 
forcement by making a Federal crime 
the use or possession of any firearm in 
committing these crimes. 

In case there is any question about the 
authority of the Federal Government to 
act in this field, let me point out spe- 
cifically that the bill draws upon the “in- 
terstate and foreign commerce” clause. 
It was not necessary to do so in my judg- 
ment. Congress set a precedent when 
Public Law 89-74, Drug Abuse Control 
Amendments, was approved July 15, 1965. 
Let me cite—for those who may question 
jurisdiction in this field—the precedent 
this House set. It is part of the findings 
and declaration of this law, and it states: 

The Congress hereby finds and declares 
that there is widespread illicit traffic in de- 
pressant and stimulant drugs moving in or 
otherwise affecting interstate commerce; that 
the use of such drugs... has become a 
threat to the public health and safety mak- 
ing additional regulation of such drugs nec- 
essary regardless of the intrastate or inter- 
state origin of such drugs; that in order to 
make regulation and protection of interstate 
commerce in such drugs effective, regula- 
tion of intrastate commerce is also necessary. 


Mr. Speaker, criminal use of firearms 
affects far more people in our country 
than the criminal use of stimulant drugs 
and narcotics. There are less than 50,000 
narcotics violations each year in our 
Nation—there are nearly three times 
that many violent crimes committed 
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with firearms. Consider this: Thousands 
of business outlets—all part of the giant 
chain of interstate commerce—are 
forced to close when the owners are mur- 
dered, or crippled, or forced into bank- 
ruptcy by the criminal with a gun. Profits 
are siphoned off. Insurance rates in- 
creased. No one can tell you how many 
thousands of women and children are 
forced onto the welfare rolls when the 
breadwinner in the family is slain or hor- 
ribly crippled for life by gunmen. It is 
impossible to even estimate the tremen- 
dous detrimental impact on the economic 
health of interstate commerce by those 
who ravage our people and our business 
at gunpoint. 

In spite of the fact that gun crimes far 
exceed drug violations—in spite of the 
fact gun crimes touch far more of our 
people—Congress has been reluctant to 
act against the criminal who uses a gun. 
And yet, we moved swiftly to enact pen- 
alties for illegal sale or possession of 
stimulant drugs—goof balls—regardless 
of whether or not the drugs had ever 
crossed State lines, or entered the stream 
of interstate commerce. And we left the 
States with dual jurisdiction in this field. 

Mr. Speaker, we do not only have the 
authority—we have the duty, long over- 
due—to act immediately to protect our 
people and the economic well-being of 
our country from the criminal use of 
firearms. 

There are some who contend that stiff, 
mandatory prison sentences do not 
work—and I say the facts prove them 
wrong. Let me cite an example: 

Post offices hold vast sums of money 
and negotiable money orders. They are 
not heavily guarded. But armed robbery 
of a post office carries a mandatory 25- 
year prison sentence. In 1966, there were 
only 66 robberies of post offices—but 
there were 1,070 bank robberies. Why? 
The answer is simple. Bank robbery, in 
spite of the fact banks are heavily 
guarded, carries a light sentence. You 
can get off with suspension, probation, 
or any term of years up to 25. This 
was not an isolated case I selected. In 
1967, there were only 72 robberies of 
postal facilities, and 1,318 bank robberies, 
successful or attempted. So do not tell 
me that stiff, mandatory prison sen- 
tences would not make these punks stop 
and think before they commit a crime. 

But just in case these statistics do 
not convince the skeptics on the im- 
portance of stiff, mandatory penalties— 
let us look briefiy at the penalty for 
burglary; that is, breaking and entering, 
usually at night—of our banks and post 
offices. 

Burglarizing a post office carries a 
light sentence—up to a maximum of 5 
years. In 1966, criminals burglarized 
1,763 post offices—but only 467 banks. 
Why? Because burglarizing a bank car- 
ries a penalty four times as severe—up 
to 20 years in prison. Again, in 1967, 
criminals burglarized 1,931 post offices 
and only 273 banks. I defy anyone, Mr. 
Speaker, to stand here and tell the Amer- 
ican people that stiff penalties are not a 
deterrent to crime. 

There are some who contend that our 
prisons are bulging at the seams—that 
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if we enact the Casey bill we will have 
to build huge new prisons to hold these 
hoodlums. That is pure and utter non- 
sense. Few people realize our prisons hold 
fewer inmates today than in 1961—in 
spite of the fact that violent crime rate 
has increased in terrifying proportions. 
In 1961, there were 220,149 inmates in 
State and Federal prisons. It has dropped 
consistently, and in 1966, there were 
199,654 in the Nation’s prisons. 

I find it unbelievable, Mr. Speaker, 
that we have 20,000 fewer criminals in 
prison—and yet in 1966, we had 1.1 mil- 
lion more criminal offenses than we did 
in 1961. 

I will not dwell on the grim picture of 
the breakdown in law and order, in pro- 
tection of the American people. These sta- 
tistics show graphically. But I ask each 
of my colleagues to examine in detail the 
tabulation which I will place in the 
Recorp. You do not need an expert to 
tell you where the problem is, but if you 
are in doubt—just ask any law enforce- 
ment officer in your hometown. He will 
tell you the bulk of our crime is com- 
mitted by the hardened repeat offender. 
We have treated these thugs with kid 
gloves—we have sat idly by while lenient 
judges, lax prosecutors, solicitous parole 
boards repeatedly turn loose men who 
have made a career of preying on decent 
Americans. It has got to stop. And I say 
to each of you—if it is necessary that we 
must build more prisons to house those 
who make a career of crime—if it is 
necessary that we hire more enforcement 
officers, more prosecutors, create more 
courts—then let us get on with it. But 
I think if we filled the 20,000 prison cells 
we have emptied since 1961 with those 
who use or carry a firearm to rob, rape 
or assault—then we will see an end to gun 
crimes by the professional criminal. 

Some contend the Casey bill is an un- 
enlightened” approach to penology—that 
we ought to let the sociologist “rehabili- 
tate” these case-hardened criminals. 

Why, Mr. Speaker—I contend the 
Casey bill is the greatest rehabilitation 
bill to come before this. House. Just 
think, it will give the sociologist 10 long, 
hard years to work on rehabilitating any 
criminal who packs a gun during com- 
mission of a crime. Why, under today’s 
system, they hardly get to shake hands 
before the prisoner is back out on the 
streets on parole—robbing, raping and 
assaulting again. 

Mr. Speaker, I know my colleagues are 
well aware of the deep concern of their 
constituents for the breakdown in law 
and order—the terrifying increase in 
crime—and the growing demand for a 
vigorous crackdown on the criminal. 

Here is the best chance you will have 
before November to show your constitu- 
ents where you stand. I not only urge 
your support of this rule, but that you 
join with me in support of the text H.R. 
6137 as an amendment to the bill which 
will come before us. 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 
minute to the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. ECKHARDT]. 

Mr. ECKHARDT. Mr. Speaker, I am 
for consideration of the bill of such 
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paramount importance as the gun control 
bill under almost any rule that we are 
constrained to operate under. But I can- 
not in good conscience fail to dissent to 
the inclusion of a process by which an 
entirely different and far broader subject 
matter would be dealt with. I refer to 
what has been called the Casey 
substitute. 

H.R. 17735 would control interstate 
shipment of long guns and certain other 
things within a very narrow range. The 
Casey amendment would move into the 
sphere of Federal criminal jurisdiction 
most of the serious crimes that are now 
dealt with wholly by the State courts 
enforcing the State criminal law. 

The Casey substitute purports to ad- 
dress itself to the improper use of fire- 
arms in connection with crime. In brief, 
it makes it a Federal offense to use fire- 
arms that have moved across State lines 
in connection with the commission of a 
wide range of offenses from assault to 
murder—all typically of a general, crimi- 
nal law nature. 

The widening of Federal jurisdiction 
and stiffening of criminal penalties, 
under the theory of the Casey substitute, 
would purportedly lessen the number of 
deaths resulting from the abuse of fire- 
arms. The range of its effect should be 
considered first before we decide dras- 
tically to change the scope of Federal as 
opposed to State criminal law and crim- 
inal process. 

In 1966 firearms were used in approx- 
imately 19,000 death cases. Of these, two- 
thirds would in no wise be covered by 
the Casey substitute, because they were 
suicides or accidents. Twenty-eight per- 
centage points out of the 34 remaining 
were homicides committed within the 
family or among acquaintances, typically 
done in the heat of passion, without pre- 
meditation and committed because a gun 
was handy. It is extremely doubtful that 
any contemplation of stiff Federal pen- 
alties would affect this 28 percent. This 
leaves only 6 percent of the total of all 
gun deaths subject to the effective oper- 
ation of the Casey substitute. These are 
crimes of hoodlums and professionals 
who might, at least arguably, be deterred 
by the overlapping of Federal authority 
upon that of State authority. The ques- 
tion is: Does this area of possible reduc- 
tion of gun deaths justify trading out 
gun regulation covering the whole field 
and trading out our traditional limita- 
tion of Federal criminal law and Federal 
process. I think it does not, and I shall 
argue only the last proposition here. 

Traditionally, Federal crime jurisdic- 
tion is employed in three different ways: 

First. To punish antisocial conduct of 
distinctively Federal concern; 

Second. To punish conduct of local 
concern with which local enforcement 
authorities are unable or unwilling to 
cope; and 

Third. To secure compliance with 
Federal administrative regulations. 

The gravamen of the offenses covered 
by the Casey substitute is not the manu- 
facture of the gun in Connecticut and 
the use of the gun in Texas, but rather 
the commission of a crime like murder 
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or rape with a firearm, Under the first 
criterion, this is not antisocial conduct 
of distinctively Federal concern. Under 
the second criterion, this is not an area 
in which local enforcement authorities 
are unable or unwilling to cope. Under 
the third criterion, it is not the exercise 
of Federal jurisdiction to enforce Fed- 
eral administrative regulation. 

There are three primary reasons we 
should not make nearly every serious 
crime subject to Federal jurisdiction as 
well as State jurisdiction: 

First, there are many genuinely na- 
tional interests at stake in criminal cases 
brought before Federal courts: Treason, 
espionage, bribery of Federal officials, 
resistance, obstruction or contempt of 
Federal process, interference with re- 
cruiting, or defrauding the revenue. If 
cases involving these genuinely national 
interests have to compete with ordinary 
cases which do not genuinely involve 
national interest but are brought into 
court on the basis of the location of the 
manufacturer of a pistol, the Federal 
courts are simply swamped with cases 
that can be better tried by the State 
courts which have long defined the 
meaning of such terms as murder, man- 
slaughter, and justifiable homicide. 

Second, where the gravamen of an 
offense is not the incident of Federal 
jurisdiction but an act which is typically 
a State crime, dual and overlapping 
jurisdiction between State and Federal 
courts is oppressive and discriminatory 
against the accused. Prosecutors’ discre- 
tion is widened to apply two possible al- 
ternative penalties in a choice of Federal 
and State forum. The prosecutor is al- 
lowed two bites at the apple by using 
trial in one jurisdiction as a discovery 
process for trial in the other. Wholly 
artificial distinctions in cases may result 
in a disparity of penalties; for instance, 
one who manufactured his own firearm 
Naga be exempt from the Federal stat- 
ute. 

Third, and most important of all, the 
dragging in of Federal jurisdiction by 
the heels, as this substitute would do, 
undermines our Federal system and un- 
dermines our conception of the proper 
scope of State authority. I think it is a 
basic American concept of justice that a 
man accused of crime should generally 
be tried at home under laws and proc- 
esses which are peculiar to his home 
State. To undermine this concept 
trenches much more deeply on the rights 
of citizens than the requirement to reg- 
ister a gun could possibly do. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Missouri has expired. 

Mr. SMITH of California, Mr. Speaker, 
in view of the fact that the gentleman 
from Missouri has been so generous in 
meeting requests of Members on this side 
of the aisle, I yield the remainder of my 
time to the gentleman from Missouri 
(Mr. BOLLING]. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from 
Missouri is recognized for 24% minutes. 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, naturally 
I am very grateful to my colleague from 
California for his courtesy. 

It is very seldom that I arrange to have 
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the time to close debate on a rule. I al- 
ways try to limit myself to a discussion of 
the rule. 

It seems to me very clear that it would 
be an outrage if this House did not adopt 
the rulemaking in order for the consider- 
ation of this important matter. 

I listened with considerable care to vir- 
tually every minute of the testimony be- 
fore the Rules Committee, and I heard a 
good deal about “hysteria.” The thing 
which truly disturbs me about the matter 
is that in examining my mail and in lis- 
tening to debate the only hysteria I have 
detected has been on the part of the op- 
ponents of the bill. The letters I have re- 
ceived in favor of the legislation have not 
been hysterical. Many of the opposition 
letters I have received have been not only 
hysterical but also outrageous. 

I object to being told by anybody, in 
Congress or out, that my motives in sup- 
porting a piece of legislation are the hys- 
teria of the moment. I have 
favored gun-control legislation for 23 
years. 

I hope that this House will adopt this 
rule unanimously and deal with the mat- 
ter intelligently and in the interests of all 
i people of the country, not a favored 

ew. 

Mr. Speaker, I move the previous 
question on the resolution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. CELLER, Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House resolve itself into the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union for the consideration of the 
bill (H.R. 17735) to amend title 18, 
United States Code, to provide for better 
control of the interstate traffic in fire- 
arms. 

The motion was agreed to. 

IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 


Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H.R. 17735, with 
Mr. Rooney of New York in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. CELLER] 
will be recognized for 142 hours, and the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. McCuULLOCH] 
will be recognized for 14% hours. The 
Chair now recognizes the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. CELLER]. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I care to use. 

Mr. Chairman, nearly 800,000 Ameri- 
cans since 1900 have been killed by 
means of firearms, aside from death in 
military service. In contrast, fewer than 
600,000 Americans have been killed in all 
our wars from the Revolution to date. 
Guns claim on the average of 50 lives a 
day, or one every half hour. Recently 
compiled data show: 

Murder with guns: 6,500 in 1966; 5,634 in 
1965; 5,090 in 1964; 4,760 in 1963. Gun mur- 
ders in 1963-1966 were 55 to 60 percent of 
all murders. About 70 percent of gun mur- 
ders were with handguns, 30 percent with 
rifles and shotguns. 
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Percentage of gun murders in selected 
States, 1962-65 


Areas with relatively strict gun 


controls: Percent 
Massachusetts 35 
T 39 
C 32 
CCC 1 %ͤö;ͤ ⁵³— ooo ce cl aes 43 


Areas with minimal gun controls: 


Police officers killed by guns in line of duty: 
322 of the 335 officers killed during 1960 to 
1966; 55 of the 57 killed in 1966; 52 of the 
53 killed in 1965. 

Serious assaults with firearms: 43,500 in 
1966; 34,700 in 1965; 27,700 in 1964. Gun as- 
saults in 1964-1966 were 1 of every 5 serious 
assaults, and rising much more rapidly than 
other types. 

Use of guns in robbery (estimate based on 
F.B.I. data): over 55,000 in 1966; over 45,000 
in 1965; over 40,000 in 1964. Gun robberies in 
1964-1966 were between 30 and 40 percent 
of all robberies. 


With such a wretched record we must 
blush with shame. 

A visitor from Mars viewing the mur- 
ders and homicides in this land would 
indeed laugh sardonically if we claimed 
ourselves civilized. He would see one can 
buy in the United States a lethal gun as 
easily as a pack of cigarettes or a ham 
sandwich. He would see reflected on the 
TV screen a plethora of violent gun 
assaults and hear over the radio the 
news of brutal gun murders, while in 
the newspapers he could see daily lurid 
accounts of blood homicides with guns. 
He would be tempted to call us insane, 
and justifiably so. 

No other country on the face of the 
globe has such a hideous record. What 
are we to do about it? We must pass this 
bill. We must control the use and pos- 
session of these weapons of destruction 
and death. We must reduce the accessi- 
bility of guns and ammunition and thus 
reduce at least the length and measure 
of their power to destroy, maim, and kill. 

Mr. Chairman, there cannot be any 
longer any delay, because procrastina- 
tion is the art of yesterday. 

Mr. Chairman, the Nation has been 
galvanized into a pitch of excitement 
and outrage. We disregard the warning 
of our peril. 

Mr. Chairman, the opponents of the 
bill say that there is no need for the 
control envisaged by this bill. They say 
that guns do not kill people—people kill 
people. 

Well, Mr. Chairman, there was a long 
gun purchased by mail that killed Presi- 
dent Kennedy and not a bow and arrow. 

Mr. Chairman, it was a rifle that 
killed Dr. Martin Luther King and not a 
knife. It was a gun that laid low Senator 
Kennedy and not a butcher’s cleaver. It 
was a gun that struck down three men 
in the borough of Brooklyn, N.Y., the 
other day and not a pickax. 

Mr. Chairman, I remember being in 
this Chamber in 1954 when a group of 
Puerto Ricans were in that gallery to 
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the right of me. They had guns and they 
were firing on all Members of the Con- 
gress who were in the Chamber at that 
time. Representative Alvin Bentley was 
wounded, Congressman Ben Jensen was 
wounded, Congressman Clifford Davis 
Was wounded, Congressman GEORGE 
FALLON was wounded, and Congressman 
Kenneth A, Roberts was wounded. 

Mr. Chairman, these men were 
wounded by these persons who had un- 
limited right to get an unlimited supply 
of guns anywhere in the United States. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, that has to stop. 
We have to have some sort of effective 
gun controls. 

This bill now pending before us will 
not give us absolute control. It will give 
us a modicum of control which will 
lessen accessibility to these lethal weap- 
ons and accessibility with reference to 
the procurement or purchase of 
ammunition. 

Mr. , I urge the approval of 
H.R. 17735, as amended. It would 
strengthen Federal controls over inter- 
state traffic in firearms and would assist 
States effectively to regulate firearms 
traffic within their borders. 

I should clearly state at the outset that 
the purpose of this bill is not to disarm 
law-abiding citizens. It recognizes the 
interests of persons who desire firearms 
for legitimate purposes and it preserves 
the rights of such persons. However, it is 
premised on the notion that controls at 
all levels of government must be 
strengthened in order to reduce the 
probability and the likelihood that po- 
tential criminal offenders, juveniles, and 
irresponsible persons will acquire fire- 
arms. 

Members will recall that the Omni- 
bus Crime Control and Safe Streets Act 
of 1968 (H.R. 5037) was amended in the 
Senate in various respects, one of which 
was by the addition of title IV, establish- 
ing Federal controls over the interstate 
transportation of handguns. That meas- 
ure became Public Law 90-351 on June 
19, 1968. The instant measure builds on 
the regulatory framework of title IV and 
is designed to strengthen its provisions. 
H.R. 17735 reenacts much of title IV, 
however, I should like briefiy to describe 
certain differences. 

First, H.R. 17735, as amended, im- 

poses restrictions on rifles and shotguns 
generally parallel to those which the 
Congress has already applied to hand- 
guns. 
For example, the bill prohibits the in- 
terstate mail order sale of rifles and 
shotguns except between licensed deal- 
ers; it prohibits the sale of rifles and 
shotguns to persons under 18 years of 
age, and it prohibits over-the-counter 
sales to nonresidents of rifies and shot- 
guns. As amended by the committee, the 
bill will permit licensees to sell or deliver 
a rifle or shotgun to a nonresident if 
such sale or delivery conforms to the 
law of the State in which the transfer 
is made and if the purchaser resides in 
an adjacent State which by law auth- 
orizes such an out-of-State purchase. 
This is the so-called “contiguous State” 
amendment. 
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Second, the bill, as amended, adds 
coverage of transactions in ammunition 
for firearms, a matter not substantially 
treated in title IV of the omnibus crime 
bill. H.R. 17735 would prohibit inter- 
state mail order sale of ammunition ex- 
cept between licensed dealers; it would 
prohibit the sale of handgun ammuni- 
tion to persons under 21, and the sale of 
long gun ammunition to persons under 
18; and it also requires manufacturers 
and dealers in ammunition to be li- 
censed, the license fee to be set at $10 
annually. I should point out to the com- 
mittee that the restrictions on ammuni- 
tion transactions do not include all the 
restrictions contained in Title IV or in 
H.R. 17735 with respect to firearms. For 
example, there is no prohibition on am- 
munition sales to nonresidents whether 
by licensees or by unlicensed persons, nor 
is there any prohibition on transporting 
into one’s State of residence ammunition 
acquired elsewhere. Thus, hunters and 
sportsmen who travel out of State to 
hunt could obtain ammunition supplies 
at the hunting site. This is a convenience 
to them and also avoids the hazards of 
transporting ammunition long distances. 

Third, the bill, as amended by the 
committee, makes several improvements 
on the provisions of title IV. These in- 
clude tighter restrictions on shipments 
and sales of destructive devices; a pro- 
vision for notice to carriers of the con- 
tents of any package containing any fire- 
arm or ammunition; broader judicial re- 
view of any denial or revocation of any 
Federal firearms licenses; and prohibi- 
tions against the sale or other disposi- 
tion of firearms to unlawful users of nar- 
cotic drugs and adjudicated mental de- 
fectives. 

The bill also contains the import re- 
strictions adopted as part of title IV 
of the omnibus crime bill. The clear 
objective of these import restrictions is 
to arrest the present flood of imports of 
surplus military weaponry and low- 
priced foreign-made firearms generally, 
since these types of weapons have caused 
major law enforcement problems. 

Mr. Chairman, there is widespread 
agreement among those who are recog- 
nized as expert in the field of law en- 
forcement, such as the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation, the President’s Commis- 
sion on Law Enforcement and the Ad- 
ministration of Justice, and the Inter- 
national Association of Chiefs of Police, 
for example, that easy accessibility of 
firearms represents a critical threat to 
the protection of life and property in 
this country. Pistols and rifles acquired 
anonymously through the mails have led 
to tragedies all of us are too familiar 
with. State and local laws intended to 
control firearms traffic have been nulli- 
fied because firearms are too easily avail- 
able in neighboring jurisdictions under 
less restrictive legislation, or entirely 
free from any regulation. The rationale 
of H.R. 17735 and title IV of the omnibus 
crime bill is that by Federal regulation of 
interstate firearms traffic, both mail- 
order and nonresident purchases, State 
and local authorities will be better able 
to control access and possession of fire- 
arms and ammunition within their own 
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borders. Hearings held by a subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on the Judiciary 
in March and April of 1967 on a prede- 
cessor firearms control bill document the 
frustration of strict State gun laws by 
out-of-State purchase. In Massachusetts, 
for example, a State in which a permit to 
purchase a handgun is required, a survey 
revealed that over 85 percent of weapons 
used in murders and holdups had been 
purchased in the States of Maine and 
New Hampshire. Similarly, surveys show 
that residents of my State of New York 
circumvented our strict gun control laws 
by acquiring firearms out of State. The 
Congress has already adopted a ban on 
mail-order purchase of handguns. H.R. 
17735 extends that ban to long guns and 
ammunition. 

Mr. Chairman, we have all heard the 
claims over the many years in which this 
legislation has been considered in the 
Congress that restrictions on firearms 
would interfere with and inconvenience 
law-abiding citizens; that such restric- 
tions would leave them helpless in the 
face of attack upon their person or 
property. One of the principal arguments 
has been that to require a man to appear 
in person at some point in the course 
of purchasing a firearm would “incon- 
venience” him. This may be true. But let 
us not exaggerate the inconvenience. I 
think it important to stress that many 
of the objections raised to firearms legis- 
lation seriously misunderstand the scope 
and effect of the bill. Let me illustrate. 

A person who desires to go hunting in 
another State could continue to hunt 
out of State. He could transport his fire- 
arms and ammunition with him and 
could purchase ammunition at the hunt- 
ing site as well. He also could transport 
or ship unused ammunition home with 
him 


Similarly, persons who wish to engage 
in target matches in another State will 
continue to be free to take their weapons 
and ammunition with them, acquire am- 
munition there and bring their firearms 
and ammunition home with them. 

Gun collectors will be able to continue 
their hobby. If a firearm is an “antique 
firearm” as defined in the bill, it is 
totally exempt from any prohibition gen- 
erally applicable to firearms. Under the 
bill, antiques include early types of fire- 
arms manufactured in or before 1898, or 
replicas of such firearms not designed to 
fire fixed ammunition. If the weapon is 
not an antique and is located in another 
State, the collector must either be a 
licensee or complete the acquisition 
through a dealer in his home State, or 
he may purchase a rifle or shotgun in a 
State adjacent to his home State under 
the so-called “contiguous State” amend- 
ment, to which I referred earlier. 

Mr. Chairman, none of us who support 
Federal firearms controls believe that 
any bill or any system of control can 
guarantee that society will be safe from 
firearms misuse. But we are convinced 
that a strengthened system can signifi- 
cantly contribute to reducing the danger 
of crime in the United States. No one 
can dispute the need to prevent drug 
addicts, mental incompetents, persons 
with a history of mental disturbances, 
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and persons convicted of certain offenses, 
from buying, owning, or possessing fire- 
arms. This bill seeks to maximize the pos- 
sibility of keeping firearms out of the 
hands of such persons. 

Opponents of the instant bill propose 
to increase the penalties for certain 
criminal offenses where guns are used. 
But their proposal is not a preventive. 
It would apply after the fact. Imposing 
stringent Federal penalties for posses- 
sion of a firearm during the course of 
certain felonies will convert what would 
otherwise constitute State crimes into 
Federal crimes. It would not prevent 
anonymous acquisition through mail 
order; it would not regulate over-the- 
counter sales to out-of-State residents. 

Opponents of stricter gun controls con- 
tend that criminals will still get guns 
despite any legislation. Therefore, they 
argue, to reduce gun crimes, stronger 
penalties for gun crimes, not regula- 
tions on gun sales, are the answer. But 
the record shows just the opposite. 
Stringent penalties for gun crimes do not 
control gun crimes. The death penalty 
for murder did not prevent 4,760 gun 
murders in 1963, 5,600 murders in 1965, 
or 7,700 gun murders committed in 1967. 
The prospect for long jail terms did not 
prevent the 55,000 gun-committed as- 
saults or 71,200 armed robberies in 1967. 
More than 20,000 Americans were shot 
and upward of 200,000 were injured or 
maimed by guns last year. 

It is not only deliberate murder, rob- 
bery and assault which this legislation 
seeks to reduce, but also acts of passion, 
and gun suicides which have grown to 
11,000 in 1967. Limiting accessibilty and 
eliminating mail-order acquisition are 
our objectives. The inconvenience the 
measure imposes on law-abiding 
citizens—a small cost in view of the 
benefits—is that purchasers of firearms 
for legitimate purposes would have to 
buy their weapons in person, face to face 
with the seller. 

The uniform crime reports of the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation dramatically 
demonstrate that States with effective, 
strong, gun control laws have experienced 
significantly lower gun crime rates than 
States which have lax laws or no laws at 
all. For example, comparison of the gun 
murder rates between States—like New 
Jersey, 39 percent; New York, 32 percent; 
and Pennsylvania, 35 percent—which 
have enacted strong gun control laws, 
and States like Louisiana, 62 percent; 
Texas, 70 percent; and Montana, 72 per- 
cent, which have lax gun laws or none 
at all. 

The reason that State gun laws do not 
work even better is that Federal law did 
not buttress State efforts to restrict gun 
acquisition. Former Federal law under- 
cut State regulation by allowing guns to 
be purchased by mail order or across 
State lines. It is to restrict such inter- 
State traffic in both long guns and am- 
munition that H.R. 17735 is directed. 

I am not so optimistic as to suppose 
that the hardened criminal will be to- 
tally prevented from acquiring the tools 
of his trade, but I am firmly convinced. 
along with an overwhelming number of 
law-enforcement authorities, that the 
controls envisioned by this measure will 
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make such acquisition more difficult and 
more hazardous. At the same time, the 
bill does not interfere with the legitimate 
recreational and self-protection uses of 
firearms by our law-abiding citizens. 
It might be well for us to take a look 
at the gun laws of other countries. You 
will find that most countries have na- 
tional laws to restrict and police the 
ownership of all guns. In England, Ger- 
many, Italy, Sweden, Japan, to name a 
few countries, guns must be registered 
and owners licensed. Alone among the 
modern nations of the world we remain 
without gun control laws that other na- 
tions accept as elementary. We can see 
the difference in the last reported com- 
parisons of homicides by gunfire. Out of 
15 countries reporting the United States 
ranked worst—with a rate of 2.7 gun 
murders per 100,000 population. 
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Here are some of the statistics: 2.7 for 
the United States, .03 in the Netherlands, 
.04 in Japan, .05 in England and Wales, 
.12 in West Germany, .70 in Italy, .52 in 
Canada, .26 in Belgium. 

Our homicides by guns are entirely too 
high if we are to call ourselves civilized. 
We seem to be struggling like a man 
seeking to escape from under a great 
cave-in. 

Gun controls, as embodied in this bill, 
will help us get rid of much of the in- 
cubus of gun violence. There has been too 
much procrastination. Remember, pro- 
crastination is the art of keeping up with 
yesterday. 

I urge my colleagues overwhelmingly 
to approve this measure which the Na- 
tion has needed for so long. 

0 following data is included here- 


19631 1964 2 1965 : 1966 2 1967 2 increase, 
3-67 
875, 440 1, 019, 000 1,286, 000 1,376, 000 1, 882, 000 115 
603, 039 936, 000 1, 190, 000 1, 422, 000 1,515, 000 151 
496, 139 500, 000 7, 000 846, 000 1, 188, 000 139 
Total. <.ccnccp -niece 1,974,618 2, 455, 000 3, 063, 000 3,644,000 24,585,000 132 


1 Census data. 


2 Derived from excise tax receipts, industry data, and census data, 
3 The total quantity of firearms is derived from the total wholesale value of firearms sold in the United States for personal use 
and the average wholesale cost of domestically manufactured guns. Had the lower average 4 — of foreign - made firearms been 


included in the average price, the estimate of total firearms would have been about 10 percen 


FIREARMS FACTS 
(Compiled by Criminal Division, U.S. De- 
partment of Justice, July 16, 1968) 
I 

(a) Facts and Figures: 

Estimates of firearms in private hands 
range from 50* to 100? million firearms. 

An estimated 42.5 million Americans own 
firearms.* 

In 1967, 4.5 million firearms were pur- 
chased for private use in the United States.‘ 

Two militon firearms are manufactured 
domestically of which 70% are rifles and 
shotguns.5 

More than 1.2 million firearms are im- 
ported each year.’ 

Sixty percent of the imported firearms are 
handguns,’ 

(b) Firearms Sold in the United States for 
Individual Use: 5 


1President’s National Crime Commission 
Report, Challenge of Crime in a Free Society, 

. 239. 

R 2 Consumer Products Division, Business 
and Defense Services Administration, United 
States Department of Commerce, estimates 
between 75-100 million firearms in private 
hands. 

a Shooting Industry magazine, 1968. 

Stanford Research Institute, June 11, 
1968, see p. 2. 

5 Consumer Products Division, Business 
and Defense Services Administration, United 
States Department of Commerce, 1963 Pro- 
duction, Census of Manufactures. 

s Consumer Products Division, Business and 
Defense Services Administration, United 
States Department of Commerce, Bureau of 
Census Data, Exports and Imports. 

Consumer Products Division, Business and 
Defense Services Administration, United 
States Department of Commerce, Bureau of 
Census Data, Exports and Imports. 

* Statistics compiled by the Stanford Re- 
search Institute, June 11, 1968; statement 
of Arnold Kotz, Stanford Research Insti- 
tute, Hearings Before the Subcommittee To 
Investigate Juvenile Delinquency, Judiciary 
Committee, United States Senate, 90th Con- 
gress, June 27, 1968. 


higher. 


(c) Imports: In recent years, imports, 
particularly imports of pistols and revolvers, 


have increased sharply.“ 
Year Pistols and Rifles Shotguns Total 
revolvers imports 

1958 79, 000 „000 93, 000 370, 000 
1963.... 223, 000 219, 000 120, 000 562, 000 
1964.... 283, 000 181, 000 139, 000 573, 000 
1955. — 347,000 245, 000 174, 000 766, 000 
1966.... 513, 000 291, 000 192, 000 996, 000 
1967) 747,000 239, 222,000 1,208,000 


In the first four months of 1968, 392,000 
handguns have been imported. Last year, in 
the first four months, 224,600 handguns were 
imported, If this year’s rate continues un- 
abated, the total for the year will be 1,560,000 
handguns imported. This rate will be nearly 
20 times the rate 10 years ago, and nearly 
double last year’s rate. Virtually all hand- 
gun imports are for private use. 


Il. SOME PUBLIC FIGURES IN UNITED STATES 
ASSASSINATED, WOUNDED, OR ASSAULTED WITH 
FIREARMS 

Presidents 


Andrew Jackson; assaulted, January 30, 
1835. 

Abraham Lincoln; assassinated, April 14, 
1865. 

James A. Garfield; assassinated, July 2, 
1881. 

William McKinley; assassinated, Septem- 
ber 6, 1901. 

Theodore Roosevelt; wounded, October 14, 
1912.1 

Franklin D. Roosevelt; assaulted, February 
15, 1933.4 

Harry S. Truman; assaulted, November 1, 
1950. 

John Fitzgerald Kennedy; 
November 22, 1963. 


assassinated, 


Consumer Products Division, Business 
and Defense Services Administration, United 
State Department of Commerce, Bureau of 
Census Data, Exports and Imports. 

10 While cam for office. 

u Prior to being sworn-in as President. 
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Other elected officials 


State Senator Almon Case of West Ten- 
nessee; assassinated, January, 1867. 

Chief Justice of the New Mexico Terri- 
tory, John P, Slough; assassinated, December 
21, 1867. 

Congressman James Hinds; assassinated, 
October 12, 1868. 

Former Senator Samuel 
wounded, October 11, 1873. 

State Senator Smith of Tennessee; wound- 
ed, December 9, 1881. 

Former Mayor John Bowman of St. Louis; 
assassinated, November 21, 1885. 

Mayor Carter H. Harrison, Sr. of Chicago; 
assassinated October 28, 1893. 

William Goebel, successful Kentucky gu- 
bernatorial candidate; assassinated, Janu- 
ary 30, 1900. 

Mayor William J. Gaynor of New York; 
wounded, May 7, 1947. 

Senator Charles B. Henderson; wounded, 
March 5, 1921. 

Mayor Anton Cermak of Chicago; assassi« 
nated, February 15, 1933. 

Illinois State’s Attorney Thomas J. Court- 
ney; assaulted, March 24, 1935. 

Senator Huey Long; assassinated, Septem- 
ber 9, 1935. 

Mayor Hubert H. Humphrey of Minneap- 
olis; assaulted, February 6, 1947. 

State Senator Tom Anglin of Oklahoma; 
wounded, May 7, 1947. 

Senator John W, Bricker; assaulted, July 
12, 1947. 


C. Pomeroy; 


Congressman Alvin M. Bentley; wounded, 
March 1, 1954. 

Congressman Ben F, Jensen; wounded, 
March 1, 1954. 

Congressman Clifford Davis; wounded, 
March 1, 1954. 

Congressman George H. Fallon; wounded, 
March 1, 1954. 

Congressman Kenneth A. Roberts; 


wounded, March 1, 1954. 

Governor J. Lindsay Almond of Virginia; 
assaulted, April 11, 1959. 

Governor John Connally; wounded, No- 
vember 22, 1963. 

Senator Robert F. Kennedy; assassinated, 
June 5, 1968. 

Senator James O. Eastland; assaulted, July 
12, 1968. 

Prominent civil rights incidents 

Medgar Evers; assassinated, June 13, 1963. 
S feyte] Goodman; assassinated, June 21, 

James Chaney; assassinated, June 21, 1964. 

Michael Schwerner; assassinated, June 21, 
1964. 

Lemuel Penn; assassinated, July, 1964. 

Mrs. Viola Greg Liuzzo; assassinated, 
March 26, 1965. 

Rev. Jonathan Daniels; assassinated, Sep- 
tember 13, 1965. 

Rev. Martin Luther King; assassinated, 
April 4, 1968. 

Others 

Lee Harvey Oswald; assassinated, Novem- 
ber 24, 1963. 

Malcolm X (Black Muslims); assassinated, 
February 21, 1965. 

George Lincoln Rockwell (American Nazi 
Party); assassinated, August 25, 1967. 
III. FIREARMS CRIMES IN THE UNITED STATES 

In 1967: ½ 7,700 people were victims of 
homicides by means or firearms; 55,000 peo- 
ple were victims of aggravated assaults by 
means of firearms; 71,000 armed robberies 
were committed by means of firearms; a total 
of 134,000 homicides, assaults and robberies 
were committed with firearms in 1967. 


12 Federal Bureau of Investigations Uni- 
form Crime Reports, 1967 (to be released 
to the public in August 1968). 
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In 1967, 11,000 1 people committed suicide 
with firearms and 2,800 accidental deaths 
occurred by firearms misuse. 

Each year, nearly 20,000 people die by fire- 
arms misuse including homicides, suicides, 
and accidents. 

Each day, an average of 50 people die by 
firearms misuse, or 1 death by firearms every 
30 minutes. 

In the United States between 1900-1966: 15 
269,000 people were firearms homicide vic- 
tims; 360,000 people committed suicide by 
firearms; 138,000 people were killed in fire- 
arms accidents; a total of 767,000 people have 
been killed by firearms misuse between 1900 
and 1966. 

Between 1960 and 1967, 411 law enforce- 
ment officers were slain by firearms in the 
performance of their duties. Of these, 394 
(96%) were killed with firearms,” 

During the four year period, 1964-1967, 
armed robberies with a gun increased 58%.” 

During the four year period, 1964-1967, as- 
saults with a gun increased 77%.* 

One out of every 20 assaults with a weapon 
other than a firearm results in death. How- 
ever, when firearms are used, one out of every 
five assaults results in the death of the vic- 
tim.” 

In all our wars, 600,000 % Americans have 
lost their lives; since 1900, nearly 800,000 * 
Americans have lost their lives through fire- 
arms misuse in the United States. 


Iv. DEATHS FROM FIREARMS IN THE UNITED 
STATES, 1900-1966 @ 

The chart does not reflect the 1967 statis- 
tics. Therefore, the actual number of deaths 
from firearms in the United States since 1900 
is substantially greater than reflected in the 
chart. 


18 Figures based on data supplied by the 
National Center for Health Statistics, Public 
Health Service, United States Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare, Monthly 
Vital Statistics Report, Vol. 17, No. 1, March 
28, 1968, 

“Figures based on data supplied by the 
National Center for Health Statistics, Pub- 
lic Health Service, United States Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare, Monthly 
Vital Statistics Report, Vol. 17, No. 1, March 
28, 1968 and Accident Facts, July 1968, pub- 
lished by the National Safety Council. 

16 National Center for Health Statistics, 
Public Health Service, United States Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and Welfare, Vital 
Statistics of the United States and Mortality 
Statistics. See chart, p. 8. 

0 Federal Bureau of Investigation Uniform 
Crime Reports, 1967 (to be released to the 
public in August 1968). 

Same as 1 above. 

Same as above. 

w Statement of Senator Robert F. Kennedy 
on July 11, 1967, Hearings before the Senate 
Subcommittee on Juvenile Delinquency, Ju- 
diclary Committee, United States Senate, 
90th Congress, p. 158. 

Principal Wars in Which the United 
States Has Participated, Director of Statis- 
tical Services, Office of the Secretary of De- 
fense, Nov. 7, 1957; Department of Defense 
Press Release, No. 644-68, July 11, 1968. 

a See chart. 

“For the years prior to 1933, this chart 
includes deaths only for the registration 
States of the respective years. Data for the 
entire United States was not available until 
1938. For 1900, 10 States and the District of 
Columbia are included. The 10 States are 
Massachusetts, New Jersey, Connecticut, New 
Hampshire, New York, Rhode Island, Ver- 
mont, Maine, Michigan, and Indiana. Other 
States were included later. 
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Year Homicides Suicides Accidents 
09 449 543 
1 439 558 
449 623 
520 653 
585 730 
1 74 524 
0 1.230 800 
1,522 707 
1,931 808 
2,017 794 
„174 2,173 967 
1,743 2,559 1,147 
1,775 2, 462 165 
2,123 2,609 1,399 
2,366 2,950 1,370 
2,213 3, 266 „297 
2,708 3, 066 1,474 
3, 205 3, 057 1,607 
3,475 3,372 2,030 
4,247 3,204 2,284 
4,178 3,078 2, 168 
5,178 4,015 2,245 
5, 430 3, 831 2,457 
5,422 3, 825 2,520 
5,736 4,197 2,497 
5, 908 4.209 2, 482 
6, 035 4. 469 2,297 
6, 004 4, 864 2,647 
6, 668 5, 366 2,777 
6, 362 5, 565 2,962 
6,995 6,735 3, 068 
7,335 7, 409 2,989 
2.252 7,940 2,877 
7, 863 7,798 3,026 
7, 702 7,296 3, 023 
6, 506 6, 830 2, 854 
6,016 6,771 2,882 
5,701 7,073 2,629 
5, 055 7,357 2,696 
4,799 6,944 2, 582 
4,655 7,073 2,390 
4,525 6, 385 2,414 
4,204 6, 117 2,741 
3,444 5,076 2,318 
3,449 4,808 2,412 
4,029 5, 321 2,454 
4,966 6,276 2,816 
4,922 6,691 2,386 
4,894 6,660 2,270 
4,235 7,215 2,326 
4,179 7,377 2,174 
3, 898 6, 873 2,247 
4,244 7,013 2,210 
4,013 . 7,293 2,277 
4,115 7,539 2, 281 
3, 807 7,763 2,120 
4,039 7,817 2,202 
4,010 7, 841 2,369 
4,230 8, 871 2,172 
4,457 8, 788 2, 258 
4,627 9,017 2,334 
4,753 9, 037 2,204 
4,954 9, 487 2, 092 
5, 126 9, 595 2,263 
5,474 9.806 2,275 
6, 158 9, 898 2,344 
6, 855 10, 407 2,558 
269, 436 360, 217 138, 265 
UUU—A ꝙ E bean bade on eh books 269, 436 
Suicides... --- 360,217 
0 — 1386, 265 
Firearms deaths, 1900 to 195666 767,918 


1 Data not available for homicides, 1900 to 1909. 


Source: National Center for Health Statistics, Public Health 
Service, U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Vital Statistics of the United States and Mortality Statistics. 


V. STATE GUN LAWS COMPARED 

(a) Murder Rates: 60% of all murders in 
the United States are by firearms,” with a 
national average of 5.6 murders per 100,000 
population.“ States with strong firearms laws 
tend to have fewer murders with guns than 
States with weak firearms laws and tend to 
have lower overall murder rates. 


Percent of Overall murder 

murders by rate per 

firearms 100, 
Strong gun-law States: 

Pennsylvania 43.2 3.2 
ew Jersey 38.6 3.5 
New Vork 31.8 4.8 
Massachusetts. 35.5 2.4 
Rhode Island. 24.0 1.4 


“FBI Uniform Crime Reports 1966, p. 6. 
* FBI Uniform Crime Reports 1966, p. 4. 
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—— pi a murder 
murders ra 1 
firearms 100,000 
Weak 2 States: 
P 66. 4 6.1 
Nevada. 3 66.9 10.6 
LL eee 68.7 9.1 
Mississippi 70.9 9.7 
Louisiana 62.0 9.9 


The following table is a geographic break- 
down of murder rates, percentages of murder 
by gun, and the population density of the 
United States. The murder rates per one 
hundred thousand population are based on 
figures in the 1966 FBI Uniform Crime Re- 
port and the figures on percentages of murder 
by gun are culled from an FBI survey cover- 
ing the period 1962-1965. The density of 
population for each of the states is based 
on the 1960 census. The figures in parentheses 
following each state’s statistic are the rank 
order (high to low) for each category. 


ANALYSIS OF MURDER RATES, PERCENTAGES OF MURDER 
BY GUN, AND POPULATION DENSITY UNITED STATES, 
BY GEOGRAPHIC REGIONS! 


Murder percent by ee 
rate gun lensity 

1. NORTHEASTERN 

STATES 

Connecticut 2.0 (42) 48.3 (43) 517.5 (4) 

eine 2.2 (39) 52.3 (40) 31.3 ¢ 

Massachusetts. 2.4 (38) 35.5 (47) 654.5 (3 

New Hampshire. - 1.9 (43) 86.7 (13) 67.3 ( 

Rhode Island......... I. 4 (50) 24.0 (49) 812.4 q 

lermont............- 1.5 (49) 100.0 (1) 42.0 (32 

2. MIDDLE ATLANTIC 

STATES 

New Jersey) 3.5 (31) 38.6 (46) 806.7 (2 

New York............ 4.8 (23) 31.8 (48) 350.1 (5 
3.2 (32) 43.2 (45) 251.5 
6.9 54.8 180. 3 (10 
4.0 61.6 (27) 128.9 (12 
4.7 45.9 (44) 137.2 (11 
4.5 60.3 (29) 236.9 (8 
1.9 55.9 (35) 72.2 
1.6 61.9 (25) 49.2 (28 
3.5 64.2 (20) 26:6 (37 
2.2 56.7 (34) 42.7 (31 
5,4 65.5 (18) 62.5 
1.8 70,3 g 18.4 (38 
1.8 A7 9.1 (43 
1.5 66.7 (12 8.9 (44 
8.2 (11) 58.0 (33) 225.6 9 
10.3 (6) 66.0 (179 91.3 (17 
11.3 (3) 66.6 (14) 67.7 (24 
47 80 48.6 (42) 314.0 18 
8.7 (100 88.5 (10) 92.9 (16 
11.6 (2) 73.3 G 78.7 (19 
12 N 43 0 99.6 (14 
4.2 (27) 63.9 (21) 77.3 (20 
10.9 (4 59.6 (31) 64.0 (26 
7.0 (14) 73.0 (3) 76.2 (21 
9.7 (8) 70.9 (7) 46.1 (29 
7.8 (12) 66.4 (16) 85.4 (18 
7.1 (13) 65.0 (19) 34.0 (34 
9.9 g 61.6 (26) 72.2 (23 
5.5 (20) 61.9 (24) 64.0 (26 
9.1 (9) 68.7 (9) 36.5 (33 
6.1 (18) 66.4 (15) 11.5 (41 
4.0 (28) 58.7 (32) 16.9 (40 
3.0 (33) 60.0 (30 8.1 (45 
2.8 (35) 72.0 (5 4,6 (47 
10.6 15 66.9 (il 2.6 (49 
6.1 (19) 63.7 (22 7.8 (46 
2.0 (41) 72.3 (4) 10.8 (42 
4.9 (22 54,8 (37 3.4 (48 
12.9 (1) 71.4 (6 4 (50 
4.6 (25) 50.1 (41) 100.4 (13 
2.9 (34) 52.9 (39) 98.6 (15 
2.7 (36) 62.5 (23) 18.4 (39 
2.5 (37) 54.9 (36) 42.8 (30 


1 Hearings before the Subcommittee to Investigate Juvenile 
. Judiciary Committee, U.S. Senate, 90th Cong., 
p. 731. 
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(b) Effect 


of comparatively strong gun 
control laws: 


New Jersey *: In New Jersey, which has a 
strict gun control law, from August 2, 1966 
(effective dae of a strong New Jersey law) to 
May 31, 1968 (a 22-month period), State and 
local police approved 94,221 rifle and shotgun 
identification cards and pistol permits. On 
the other hand, criminal records were deter- 
mined in approximately 7% of all applica- 
tion, and 1,659 applications were denied. 
Approximately 75% of State Police denials 
were for criminal records, including such 
offenses as first degree murder, rape, burglary, 
breaking and entering, lewdness, and sex 
crimes of various types. 

California *: In a single year, police checks 
of purchases from dealers thwarted more 
than 800 illegal purchases. Of the 806 in- 
eligible purchasers, 697 were ex-convicts, 74 
were narcotics addicts, 27 were aliens and 8 
were minors. 

(c) Mail order problem: 

Chicago: In 1965, of 4,069 Chicago mail or- 
der gun purchases from just three dealers 
in California, 948 had prior criminal records 
which would have precluded purchase in 
that city; thus, one-quarter of the mail order 
purchasers had criminal records. 

New Jersey: Survey of mail order gun 
recipients in New Jersey showed that 40% 
were persons without permits (which New 
Jersey law requires), In 44% of those cases, 
the person had a prior criminal record. 

District of Columbia: 25% of the mail or- 
der gun recipients in the District of Columbia 
had criminal records.” 

Indiana: 10% of the mail order gun pur- 
chasers had criminal records,” 

Connecticut: 18% of the mail order gun 
purchasers had criminal records. 

(d) Gun sales to nonresidents: 

Massachusetts: During a 10-year period, 
Massachusetts State Police traced 87% of 
4,506 guns used in crimes in that state to 
purchases outside Massachusetts. 


Statement of New Jersey Attorney Gen- 
eral Arthur J, Sills before the Senate Sub- 
committee on Juvenile Delinquency, United 
States Senate, 90th Congress, June 26, 1968. 

Statement of California Attorney Gen- 
eral Thomas C. Lynch before the Senate 
Subcommittee on Juvenile Delinquency, 
iesean States Senate, 90th Congress, June 28, 
1968. 

Statement of Carl K. Miller, Chicago Po- 
lice Department, Chicago, Illinois, on June 2, 
1965, Hearings before the Subcommittee to 
Investigate Juvenile Delinquency, Judiciary 
Committee, United States Senate, 89th Con- 
gress, p. 278. 

Statement of Arthur J. Sills, Attorney 
General, New Jersey, on June 3, 1965, Hear- 
ings before the Subcommittee to Investigate 
Juyenile Delinquency, Judiciary Committee, 
United States Senate, 89th Congress, p. 405. 

Statement of John B. Layton, Chief of 
Police, W. m, D.C. on June 2, 1965, 
before the Subcommittee to Investigate Juve- 
nile Delinquency, Judiciary Committee, 
United States Senate, 89th Congress, p. 290. 

Letter from George A. Everett, Superin- 
tendent, Indiana State Police, Letter dated 
April 22, 1964, Hearings before the Subcom- 
mittee to Investigate Juvenile Delinquency, 
Judiciary Committee, United States Senate, 
89th Congress, p. 3712, 

u Letter from Leslie W. Williams, Depart- 
ment of State Police, Connecticut, Dated 
April 13, 1964 to the Subcommittee to In- 
vestigate Juvenile Delinquency, Judiciary 
Committee, United States Senate, 89th Con- 
gress, p. 3701. 

=Statement by Richard R. Caples, Com- 
missioner, Department of Public Safety, 
Boston, Massachusetts, Exhibits 84, 85, on 
June 13, 1965, Hearings before the Subcom- 
mittee to Investigate Juvenile Delinquency, 
Judiciary Committee, United States Senate, 
89th Congress, p. 346-347. 
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Detroit: 90 out of every 100 guns con- 
fiscated from lawbreakers were not regis- 
tered in Michigan (which requires registra- 
tion); a majority of these unregistered guns 
were obtained in a nearby city in a neighbor- 
ing state with non-existent gun controls. 

VI. RIFLES AND SHOTGUNS 

(a) Crimes committed with rifles and shot- 
guns: 1967—1,850 rifle and shotgun homi- 
cides ; 1966—1,750 rifle and shotgun homi- 
cides ; 1965—1,690 rifle and shotgun homi- 
cides ; 1964—1,525 rifle and shotgun homi- 
cides.” Nearly 30% of all homicides by fire- 
arms are committed with rifles and shot- 

ss 

(b) Seizures: During 1960-1965, the police 
in 40 cities reported taking more than 50,000 
rifies and shotguns from persons possessing 
or using them unlawfully v: 
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— —E—[f. 805 

Rifles and shotguns seized in mur- 
PEACE 1, 210 

Rifles and shotguns seized in rob- 
JFC 2,908 

Rifles and shotguns seized in as- 
TTT 4. 179 

Rifles and shotguns seized in illegal 
e Si anes 37, 165 

Rifles and shotguns seized in illegal 
weapon charges 4, 478 
P 50, 745 

VII 


Firearms deaths in foreign countries with 
strict firearms controls are significantly lower 
than in the United States“: 


{Number and rate per 100,000 population) 


Homicide Suicide Accident We 
opulation 

. Number Rate Number Rate Number Rate y 
F 6,855 3.5 10,407 5.3 2,558 1.3 195,936, 000 
Australie 196 3 — 57 5 331 2.9 94 8 11,360,000 
Belgium 408 — 20 of 82 9 ll 1 9,464, 000 
Canada 9 1 oe 98 5 609 3.1 197 1.0 19,604, 000 
Denmark (1965 6 4 48 1.0 4 1 _ 4,758, 000 
England and Wales (1966). 27 an 173 4 53 .1 84, 595, 000 
France (1966) . . 132 3 879 1.8 252 5 48,922,000 
German Federal Republic (1965). 78 aa 484 2 89 2 59,041,000 
Italy (1964) 243 2 370 * 175 3 81,578, 000 
Japan 185 16 0 68 Ay | 78 1 97,960,000 
Netherlands (1965) 5 0 11 ak 4 0 12,292, 000 
8 - a Ee SES i ie 14 2 192 2.5 20 3 7,734,000 
VIII, PUBLIC OPINION POLLS The patterns of gun ownership shows wide 
Harris Survey, June 1968: 81% of the Variation by region, size of place, and by race: 


American people favor registration of all 
firearms. 

Harris Survey, April 1968: By 71 to 23 
per cent, the American people favor the pas- 
sage of Federal laws that would place tight 
controls over the sale of guns in this country. 

A cross-section of 1634 homes was asked 
this question on gun control legislation: “Do 
you favor or oppose Federal laws which 
would control the sales of guns, such as 
making all persons register all gun purchases 
no matter where they buy them?“ 


{In percent] 
Favor Oppose Not sure 
Nationwide 71 23 6 
East. 70 20 10 
Midwest. 69 27 4 
uth. 71 7 
West. 77 22 1 
Own gun 31 4 
Don’t own gi 13 8 
hites. 71 23 6 
Negroes. 69 23 8 


» Statement by William L. Cahalan, Prose- 
cuting Attorney, Wayne County, Michigan, 
On July 18, 1967, Hearings before the Sub- 
committee to Investigate Juvenile Delin- 
quency, Judiciary Committee, United States 
Senate, 90th Congress, p. 369. 

„Federal Bureau of Investigation Uniform 
Crime Reports, 1967 (to be released to the 
public in August 1968). 

= Federal Bureau of Investigation Uniform 
Crime Reports, 1966, page 7. 

Federal Bureau of Investigation Uniform 
Crime Reports, 1965, page 6. 

Federal Bureau of Investigation Uniform 
Crime Reports, 1964, pages 6, 7. 

Federal Bureau of Investigation Uniform 
Crime Reports, 1966, page 6. 

* Survey conducted by the Staff of the Sen- 
ate Subcommittee on Juvenile Delinquency, 
Judiciary Committee, United States Senate, 
dated March 15, 1966, entitled “Resume of 
Subcommittee Questionnaire on Rifle and 
Shotgun Misuse in Cities of 100,000 or More.” 


“Do you or does anyone in your house own 
a gun?“ 


[In percent] 
Own gun Don't 
own gun 
Nationwide 51 49 
Last. 34 66 
Midwest 55 45 
South. 64 36 
West. 53 47 
Cities_ 27 73 
Suburbs. 47 53 
Towns... 58 42 
— 78 22 
. 55 45 
rae under $15,000 income. 47 5 
o ne 
Negroes under $15,000 income 36 64 


The Harris Survey, September 1967: By a 
decisive 66-to-28% margin, white gun own- 
ers favor passage of a law in Congress which 
would require that all persons “register all 
gun purchases no matter where they buy 
them.” 

The cross section of white gun owners was 
asked: “Do you favor or oppose federal laws 
which would control the sale of guns, such 
as making all persons register all gun pur- 
chases no matter where they buy them?” 


Un percent] 
Favor Opposed Not sure 
All-white gun owners.. 66 28 6 
By region: 

4 8 20 21 9 
Midwest. 70 25 5 
South 62 27 11 
S ˙ ee ed 40 4 


“World Health Organization; Bureau of 
Vital Statistics, U.S. Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare; Compiled by Stan- 
ford Research Institute, June 11, 1968; State- 
ment of Arnold Kotz, Stanford Research In- 
stitute, Before the Subcommittee to Investi- 
gate Juvenile Delinquency, Judiciary Com- 
mittee, United States Senate, June 27, 1968. 


T. 
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The Gallup Poll, September 1966: The 
mood of the public for nearly three decades 
has been to impose controls on the sale and 
possession of weapons, 

The survey questions and findings: Would 
you favor or oppose a law which would re- 
quire a person to obtain a police permit be- 
fore he or she could buy a gun?” 


lin percent] 
All persons Gun owners 
— eee 68 56 
CCC 29 4l 


0. 
No opinion................... 3 3 


Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield at that point? 

Mr. CELLER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. YATES. The Casey bill itself 
states: 

That whoever during the commission of 
any robbery, assault, murder, rape, burglary, 
kidnaping, or homicide uses or carries any 
firearm which has been transported in in- 
terstate. 


I direct the chairman’s attention to 
the crime of assault. Suppose a police- 
man carrying a gun, as policemen do, 
were to slap somebody and it were found 
that he was not justified in doing so. 
Could he be indicted under this bill? 

Mr. CELLER. I will say to the gentle- 
man that the language is most impre- 
cise. The language is rather broad and 
permits a number of unusual interpreta- 
tions. 

Mr. YATES. May I ask another ques- 
tion? 

Mr. CELLER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. YATES. Suppose a licensee is car- 
rying a pistol, as he is authorized to do 
pursuant to his license, and pushes some- 
body or assaults somebody, and he does 
not use the pistol but carries it on his 
hip 


Mr. CELLER. He would come within 
the toils of the so-called Casey amend- 
ment. 

Mr. YATES. He would be within it? 

Mr. CELLER. He would suffer the 
mandatory punishments for the first 
offense, 10 years beyond what other 
punishment might be under the State 
law, and 25 more years for the second, 
third, fourth, and subsequent offenses. 

Mr. YATES. May I ask the gentleman 
another question. Under this proposed 
bill, in prosecuting a crime, would not the 
district attorney have to prove that the 
gun was shipped in interstate commerce? 

Mr. CELLER. That raises a serious 
question as to the constitutionality of 
the so-called Casey amendment. I do not 
know whether it would be or would not 
be impervious to an attack on its con- 
stitutionality. The only basis that I can 
see for its constitutionality would be the 
interstate commerce clause, but there 
should be some sequence between the 
date of the interstate shipment of the 
gun and the use or possession of the gun 
at the time of the crime. 

Mr. YATES. Suppose the gun were 
shipped prior to the enactment of the 
so-called Casey bill—in the event it were 
enacted—and a person were indicted 
under the Casey bill, and proof made of 
the fact that the gun was shipped prior 
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to that time. Could conviction be ob- 
tained, or would this be ex post facto? 

Mr. CELLER. The gentleman raises 
some very ticklish and some very difficult 
questions to answer. There is nothing in 
the Casey amendment which says or does 
not say when the gun shall have been 
imported into the State where it is used 
unlawfully, and it does not indicate the 
time when it shall have been brought 
into the State. There is nothing in the 
Casey amendment which makes that 
manifest. It is very dangerous, to say 
the least. 

This is a criminal statute and a crime 
must be clearly defined. The Federal 
crime certainly is not clearly defined. 
I wonder whether or not there is even 
due process under the Constitution under 
the present wording of this so-called 
Casey amendment. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman. 

Mr. JOELSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. CELLER, I yield to the gentle- 
man from New Jersey. 

Mr. JOELSON. Mr. Chairman, on the 
Casey amendment, as I understand it, 
the mandatory sentences would apply 
to sentencing in the State courts. Is that 
not correct? 

Mr. CELLER. It would not apply in 
the State courts, it would only apply in 
the Federal courts. 

Mr. JOELSON. Assault and rape and 
this type of crime are not Federal of- 
fenses, are they? 

It would apply only in the Federal 
court. But assault and rape are not Fed- 
eral offenses, are they? 

Mr. CELLER: Rape? I do not know. 
Is there a Federal rape? I do not know. 
I never head of that one. Maybe it is a 
Federal crime if the rape is committed in 
a national park. 

Mr. JOELSON. The point I am trying 
to make is that these are now declared 
to be Federal crimes. We would abso- 
lutely be taking jurisdiction away from 
the State courts. 

Mr, CELLER. I do not think it would 
be taking jurisdiction away from the 
State courts. The question is whether we 
could make rape generally a Federal 
crime. I do not know whether we can or 
not. I am not an expert on rape. 

Mr. JOELSON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield to the gentleman from 
Texas? 

Mr. CELLER., I yield to the gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr. CASEY. Mr. Chairman, I appre- 
ciate the gentleman yielding. Of course, 
the chairman is not going to try to ex- 
plain my amendment in a very favorable 
light, and I would not expect him to, be- 
cause that is my responsibility. 

I would say to the gentleman, this does 
not endeavor to make Federal offenses of 
murder or rape. The offense may be com- 
mitted—it may be a Federal offense if it 
is committed on Federal property, as the 
gentleman may know—but it does apply 
to all such offenses. As a matter of fact, 
@ person convicted in a State court of 
murder or rape would then come before 
the Federal court for conviction of use of 
a gun in the commission of that offense. 

As a practical matter, in my opinion, 
the only thing that would have to be 
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proved in the Federal court was his con- 
viction in the State court and that a gun 
was used that had been in interstate 
commerce. 

Mr, JOELSON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. CELLER. I yield to the gentleman 
from New Jersey. 

Mr. JOELSON. Then as I understand 
it, Mr. Chairman, after the conviction in 
the State court, there would have to be 
another complaint in the Federal court 
on the gun aspect. Would it then be 
necessary to prove that that gun had 
passed in interstate commerce? 

Mr. CELLER. I would say that the 
whole process would have to be renewed 
in the Federal court. There would have 
to be an indictment. There would have 
to be presentation of an indictment, em- 
paneling of a-jury, a trial, and prosecu- 
tion of the indictment, and defense of 
the indictment if the defendant cares to 
offer a defense. 

The crime would be rape or robbery or 
the other crimes noted in the bill. If it 
involved the use or the carriage of a fire- 
arm, then it could go into the Federal 
court. 

Whether or not the whole matter of 
the crime of rape or robbery or assault 
has to be prosecuted all over again is 
not stated. I have grave doubts about 
that matter. The gentleman from Texas 
may not have any grave doubt, but I 
have grave doubts about it. That is why 
it is very difficult in this offhand way to 
answer the question. 

Mr. JOELSON. If the gentleman will 
yield further, the big problem is about 
the statute of limitations, because by the 
time the defendant had gone through the 
State courts and exhausted all of his ap- 
peals probably the statute of limitations 
would have run. 
ane: CELLER. I agree that this may 

so. 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. VANIK. I wonder if the gentle- 
man from New York would permit me to 
ask the gentleman from Texas whether 
he intends to submit his proposal as a 
substitute or as an amendment. 

Mr. CELLER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr. CASEY. As I stated earlier during 
the debate on the rule, it is my intention 
to offer it as an amendment, and not as 
a substitute, and the House can work its 
will on the remainder of the bill. 

Mr. VANIK. I should like also to ask 
the gentleman from Texas whether he 
would support registration if it were sub- 
mitted as an amendment? 

Mr. CASEY. I will be glad to tell the 
gentleman I do not intend to support 
registration if offered as an amendment. 

Mr. SCHEUER. Mr. Chairman, will my 
colleague yield? 

Mr. CELLER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. SCHEUER. I should like to ask 
the gentleman from Texas for clarifi- 
cation of how this bill would affect legiti- 
mate licensees. I have a pistol permit, is- 
sued by the New York City Police De- 
partment. If I am convicted of assault— 
if I push somebody in the street or punch 
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somebody in the nose—with no use of 
the pistol, but merely carrying the pistol 
as I am licensed to do—in no way bring- 
ing the pistol into any aggressive act, am 
I going to suffer this kind of grievous 
penalty—a 10 year prison sentence auto- 
matically and mandatorily? If I am con- 
victed of assault by a city court there 
might be a suspended sentence, or 30 
days, or 10 days in the workhouse, or 
something of that nature. Are we going 
to strip the sentencing judge of all dis- 
cretion—and rob him of his options— 
in dealing with the wide variety of con- 
victed persons who appear before him? 

Mr. CELLER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr. CASEY. In reply to the gentle- 
man, what has been brought out was 
pointed out to me earlier, not during 
the debate but off the floor. It is a very 
good point, that this wording should 
be corrected with reference to assault. It 
should apply only to felonies, in my 
opinion, 

Mr. SCHEUER. Would it apply to po- 
lice officers who are convicted of an 
assault, without the use of their weap- 
on, while carrying a weapon as they are 
required to do on duty in most juris- 
dictions? A police officer who might per- 
haps push somebody improperly, in the 
course of a sudden dispute? 

Mr. CASEY. It would as now worded. 
As I say, that has already been pointed 
out to me as an error, in having that 
wording as simple assault. I believe it 
is a very good point the gentleman raises. 

Mr. SCHEUER. That will be corrected? 

Mr. CASEY. Yes. 

Mr. SCHEUER. I thank the gentle- 
men. And I thank my colleague for 
yielding. r 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 10 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of 
H.R. 17735. The chairman of the Judi- 
ciary Committee has given the commit- 
tee an able and dependable explanation 
of the major provisions of the bill. I will 
try not to repeat what he has said. 

At the very beginning of my statement, 
I wish to stress to the committee that 
the bill does not require either registra- 
tion of a firearm or the licensing of a 
person to lawfully own or possess a fire- 
arm. 

It has been said that this gun legisla- 
tion was conceived in panic and rushed 
to House consideration under great emo- 
tional stress. That statement is not quite 
accurate. Regulation of the purchase, 
sale and use of firearms has been con- 
sidered and approved both at the State 
and Federal level for many years. The bill 
before the Committee represents count- 
less hours of study and draftsmanship 
by members of the House Committee on 
the Judiciary and by staff men and by 
legislative counsel. In March and April 
1967, Subcommittee No. 5, of which our 
able and experienced colleague, the Hon- 
orable EMANUEL CELLER is chairman, and 
on which I serve, held 12 days of hearings 
on anticrime proposals, including fire- 
arms control. After much discussion in 
Subcommittee No. 5, a special ad hoc 
subcommittee was appointed to resolve 
the very difficult questions posed by such 
legislation. The members of the special 
subcommittee worked diligently, as time 
would allow, from last fall until today 
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on firearms legislation. As a result of 
the able, cooperative work of our mem- 
bers, we were able to reach substantial 
bipartisan agreement on amendments to 
the bill. It was for that reason that all 
15 members of the minority on the com- 
mittee voted unanimously to favorably 
report the bill to the House. 

Significant amendments successfully 
offered to the bill perfect the proposal by 
making it both fair and effective. One 
such amendment makes it mandatory for 
the Secretary of the Treasury to issue 
Federal dealers licenses to qualified ap- 
plicants. The qualifications are clearly 
set forth in the bill. Denials and revoca- 
tions of licenses must be supported by 
findings of fact and only after oppor- 
tunity for a hearing has been afforded 
the aggrieved party. Broad judicial re- 
view, that is, a trial de novo, of the Sec- 
retary’s administrative actions is also 
provided for in the amendment. 

The bill was further improved by in- 
creasing the category of persons pro- 
hibited from receiving, transporting and 
sending firearms and ammunition in 
commerce to include drugs, marihuana 
and narcotics users and those adjudi- 
cated as mental defectives or previously 
committed to mental institutions. 

Another amendment permits residents 
of contiguous States to obtain long 
guns—rifies and shotguns—across State 
boundaries, where the law of the States 
involved, permits such transactions. 
Thus, commercial geography for existing 
market areas may remain intact and law- 
abiding citizens will not be greatly in- 
convenienced. 

Committee members also added an 
amendment to permit persons to receive 
firearms from out of State when trans- 
ferred to them as a result of a bequest or 
by interstate succession. 

Other amendments struck out the ob- 
jectionable findings and declarations on 
pages 1, 2, 3, and 4 of the bill, removed 
discriminatory licensing fees for certain 
applicants and provided for safeguards 
so that licensed dealers may easily and 
accurately identify one another. 

Thus, by bipartisan cooperation in the 
Judiciary Committee, we have succeeded 
in reporting favorably a bill that was 
overwhelmingly supported by the com- 
mittee and unanimously supported by 
the minority. The record vote was 29 to 6. 

The committee has labored long and 
hard on this bill. Nevertheless, there is 
some confusion as to what is prohibited 
by H.R. 17735. So that it be perfectly 
clear as to what is made unlawful by this 
legislation, I am pleased to offer the fol- 
lowing list of prohibited acts. 

H.R. 17735 makes it unlawful for any 
person: 

First. To manufacture, import, or deal 
in any firearms or ammunition without 
a Federal license; 

Second. For any person, in connection 
with obtaining a firearm or ammunition 
from a licensee, to make a false repre- 
sentation material to such acquisition; 

Third. To deliver or cause to be de- 
livered to any common or contract car- 
rier for transportation in commerce any 
firearm or ammunition to a nonlicensee 
without written notice to the carrier as to 
the contents of the package; 

Fourth. To knowingly transport or ship 
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in commerce any stolen firearm or 
stolen ammunition; 

Fifth. To knowingly receive, pledge, or 
accept as security or dispose in com- 
merce of a stolen firearm or stolen am- 
munition; 

Sixth. To knowingly transport, ship, or 
receive in commerce a firearm with ob- 
literated or altered serial number; and 

Seventh. To knowingly import or bring 
into the United States any firearm or 
ammunition except that the Secretary 
may permit importation: First, for sci- 
entific or research purposes; second, of 
unserviceable firearms or curios; third, 
of firearms and ammunition generally 
suitable for or adaptable to sporting pur- 
poses but not military surplus hand- 
guns; and fourth, of firearms and am- 
munition taken out of the country by 
the person bring them back in. 

H.R. 17735 makes it unlawful for any 
licensee: 

First. To ship or transport in com- 
merce any or ammunition to 
nonlicensees except for, returning fire- 
arms to persons from whom received, 
mailing firearms to those eligible to re- 
ceive them under 18 United States Code 
1715—guards, watchmen, officers, and so 
forth—and this prohibition does not 
apply differently in the District of Co- 
lumbia, Puerto Rico, or possessions of 
the United States than if they were 
States; 

Second. To sell or deliver any firearm 
or ammunition to a nonlicensee under 18 
years old or short guns or short gun am- 
munition to anyone under 21 years old— 
applies to interstate and intrastate 
commerce; 

Third. To sell or deliver any firearm 
or ammunition to any nonlicensee in any 
State where purchase or possession would 
be a violation of State or local law, un- 
less the licensee had reasonable cause to 
believe that it was not a violation; 

Fourth. To sell or deliver any firearm 
to any nonlicensee in any State where 
purchase or possession would be a viola- 
tion of State or local law unless the li- 
censee had reasonable cause to believe 
that it was not a violation. 

Fifth. To sell or deliver any destruc- 
tive device, machinegun or sawed-off 
rifle to any nonlicensee unless authorized 
by the Secretary; 

Sixth. To sell or deliver any firearm 
or ammunition to any person without 
recording name, age, and address of such 
person—applies to interstate and intra- 
state commerce; 

Seventh. To transfer any firearm or 
ammunition to any person having rea- 
sonable cause to believe such person is a 
fugitive from justice, under indictment, 
a convicted felon, an unlawful user of 
marihuana, dangerous drugs or nar- 
cotics, or has been adjudicated a mental 
defective or committed to a mental in- 
stitution; 

Eighth. To make false entries or fail 
to make proper entries or maintain rec- 
ords as required by this act. 

H.R. 17735 makes it unlawful for any 
nonlicensee: 

First. To transport into or receive in 
the State of his residence any firearm 
obtained outside the State—exception 
for firearms obtained by bequest or in- 
testate succession—further exception 
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for long guns otherwise lawfully ob- 
tained in a contiguous State; 

Second, To transport in commerce 
machineguns, sawed-off rifles and sawed- 
off shotguns unless authorized by the 
Secretary of the Treasury; 

Third. To transfer, transport or de- 
liver any firearm to another nonlicensee 
who resides in another State—exception 
for firearms obtained by bequest or 
intestate succession: 

H.R, 17735 makes it unlawful for com- 
mon or contract carriers: 

First. To transport in commerce any 
firearm or ammunition with reasonable 
cause to believe such transportation is 
in violation of this act; 

H.R. 17735 makes it unlawful for any: 

First. Felon; 

Second. Fugitive; 

Third. Person under indictment; 

Fourth. Unlawful user of marihuana, 
dangerous drugs, or narcotics; 

Fifth. Adjudicated mental defective or 
person previously committed to a men- 
tal institution: First, to ship or trans- 
port in commerce any firearm or am- 
munition; second, to receive any fire- 
arm or ammunition that has been 
shipped or transported in commerce. 

In essence, the bill requires all fire- 
arms transactions, with certain noted ex- 
ceptions, to be channeled through li- 
censed dealers within the citizen’s State 
or residence. The clear purpose of such 
channeling is to permit the Federal law 
to assist the State in assuring the integ- 
rity of the State firearms control laws. 

It has been the easy circumvention of 
State law through use of interstate and 
foreign commerce that has caused much 
of the difficult and troublesome problem 
that is before us today. Now, the State 
will have the force of Federal law to put 
teeth into its own statutes while it is 
free to adopt its own internal firearms 
control. Federal law will, however, pro- 
hibit sales of handguns and handgun 
ammunition to those under 21 and will 
prohibit the sale of all firearms and am- 
munition to those under 18, notwith- 
standing State policy. 

I am sure that every Member of the 
House has received many, many letters 
from constituents expressing their fears 
that their constitutional rights to bear 
arms will be violated by the enactment of 
this legislation. In supporting this legis- 
lation, I am well aware of the second 
amendment to the Constitution which 
provides: 

A well regulated militia, being necessary to 
the security of a free State, the right of 
the people to keep and bear arms, shall not 
be infringed. 


I would like to observe first, that when 
Congress enacted firearms legislation in 
1934 and in 1938 and in 1968, never did 
it consider that the second amendment 
was an obstacle to such legislation. 

For the decisions of the Federal courts 
have held that the second amendment is 
a prohibition upon Federal action which 
would interfere with the organization, by 
States, of their militia. 

Today, it thus appears that the “well 
regulated militia” referred to in the sec- 
ond amendment is in fact the organized 
militia of the several States. 

The concept of the right of the people 
to keep and bear arms, a concept em- 
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braced by both State and Federal con- 
stitutions, has been interpreted, again 
and again, by the courts not to prevent 
the States from regulating the carrying 
of deadly weapons by individuals or from 
prohibiting the formation of paramili- 
tary groups. The concept of “bearing 
arms” is a military concept and is some- 
thing quite different from the carrying of 
a weapon by a person. Insofar as the 
right is deemed to exist in individuals, 
the courts have said that this right is 
only to participate in the common de- 
fense against attack. This was the view 
stated by the Supreme Court in its land- 
mark decision, United States v. Miller, 
307 U.S. 174(1939). 

There is nothing in this legislation 
which in any way interferes with the or- 
ganization and operation of a State mili- 
tia. There is thus nothing in this legisla- 
tion that violates the second amendment 
right to bear arms. 

This legislation, like its forerunners, 
is constitutional. 

H.R. 17735 strikes a reasonable bal- 
ance between the conflicting interests in- 
volved. Yet, it is effective. And for those 
who have voiced their fears, let me em- 
phasize by repetition that this bill does 
not require the registration of any fire- 
arm nor the licensing of any person to 
use a firearm. 

It deserves our favorable considera- 
tion. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the distinguished gentleman from Ohio 
yield to me at this point? 

Mr. McCULLOCH, I am delighted to 
yield to the gentleman from California. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. My question to the 
distinguished gentleman from Ohio, 
whom I regard very highly, is in regard 
to a statement that was made during the 
discussion on the rule to the effect that 
there would be a very short substitute 
offered to this bill. 

As I read this bill, it seems to me it 
is carefully drawn and it covers, as the 
gentleman has already said, at least 20 
some-odd points. 

Is it possible to produce a simple sub- 
stitute to this bill that would provide the 
protection and cover the points of law 
by a substitute which would depend upon 
a reference to the so-called hand gun 
bill which was passed recently. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Countless hours 
were spent in writing and rewriting and 
polishing this legislation. In my opinion 
it has been reduced to the very minimum 
that we feel is needed to protect the 
peaceful law-abiding citizens of this 
country. I know of not adequate short 
substitute for this bill. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD, I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding, 

Mr. RAILSBACK, Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCULLOCH, I am glad to yield 
to the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD, I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding. 

Mr. RAILSBACK. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding. And, following the line 
of that question which was propounded 
to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Mc- 
CuLLOcH] by the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. HoLIFIELD], is it not true that 
there were substantial amendments 
agreed to by the special ad hoc subcom- 
mittee which greatly improved the bill? 
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Among those, there is a judicial review of 
the action of the Secretary in revoking 
or denying Federal firearms dealers, 
manufacturers, and importers licenses; 
there is an amendment taking away the 
Secretary’s absolute discretion in respect 
to the issuance of licenses. Another 
amendment was agreed to that would 
heve the effect of requiring dealers to 
send certified copies of their licenses, pro- 
vided to them by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, when dealing with other li- 
censees. 

In other words, are not all of these 
amendments to the bill important im- 
provements which should be included in 
hee consideration of any firearms legisla- 

on? 

Mr. McCULLOCH. The answer to 
every part of that question is an un- 
equivocal “Yes.” 

Mr. Chairman, I am pleased to say to 
the Members of the House that the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. RAILSBACK], 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Brester!, the gentleman from California 
Mr. Corman], and the chairman of the 
committee all contributed many count- 
less hours toward the production of this 
piece of legislation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Ohio has expired. 

Mr, McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 5 additional minutes. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield for one 
question? 

Mr. McCULLOCH. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, I thank the gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, apparently there are a 
great many collectors, legitimate collec- 
tors in this country, and the details of 
this I believe are best expressed in a let- 
ter which I received from a collector the 
other day which says that “this law 
would prevent me from trading guns 
with other collectors in faraway States, 
as the only way this can be economi- 
cally accomplished is through the mail 
service.“ 

Is there any provision concerning this 
in the law? 

Mr. McCULLOCH. In reply to the in- 
quiry of the gentleman from Illinois, 
there is no provision in this law for the 
collector operating under the conditions 
mentioned. 

We have had that matter under 
lengthy consideration, but we had come 
to no final conclusion on an amendment 
for collectors when we adjourned yester- 
day on how that question could be an- 
swered except to say that under the bill 
such persons, if not federally licensed as 
a dealer, could buy, sell, and ship fire- 
arms in commerce through licensed 
dealers. 

Mr. REIFEL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCULLOCH. I yield to the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. REIFEL. I propose to support this 
legislation. But I do have three short 
questions that have come to my attention 
with regard particularly to shotguns. 

I have one in my home. May I, under 
this bill if it becomes law, take it back to 
South Dakota with me without having 
to register it? 
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Mr. McCULLOCH. Is it in your home 
in Washington? 

Mr. REIFEL. It is in my home in Wash- 
ington at the present time. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. I am inclined to be- 
lieve that such action might be contrary 
to the terms of this bill if this bill is ap- 
plied to firearms obtained prior to the 
effective date of the law, if enacted unless 
you obtained the firearm in the state of 
your domicile. 

Mr. REIFEL. Would the gentleman re- 
peat his statement. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. I believe taking it 
home might be contrary to the bill if the 
law is interpreted as I have just in- 
dicated. 

Mr. REIFEL. It would be contrary to 
the bill? 

Mr, McCULLOCH. It might be con- 
trary. 

Mr. REIFEL. That is, I would not be 
able as a person who brought his shot- 
gun along with him because he does not 
want to leave it at home in his district, 
and I have it in my possession now in my 
home here, the gentleman is stating that 
in his judgment taking it back home to 
my district, if the bill becomes a law, 
would be contrary to the law? 

Mr. McCULLOCH. You might send it 
through a licensed dealer back to your 
district and avoid the possible prohibi- 
tion I have mentioned. 

Mr. RAILSBACK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCULLOCH. I yield to the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. RAILSBACK. Is my understand- 
ing correct that there has been a com- 
mittee amendment prepared to meet the 
question posed by the gentleman from 
South Dakota? 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Yes, and I thank 
the gentleman from Illinois for his con- 
tribution. 

Mr. REIFEL. I would like to ask the 
gentleman one other question, if the 
gentleman will yield? 

Mr. McCULLOCH. I yield to the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. REIFEL. If I were to go from 
South Dakota to Montana or to Wyo- 
ming to do some hunting with my shot- 
gun and I did not take my ammunition 
along with me, would I be able to buy 
ammunition in the other State? 

Mr. McCULLOCH. You would be able 
to buy the ammunition on a hunting 
trip. You can take that gun to any 
State in the Union which does not forbid 
taking the gun into that State if you 
originally obtained it in your State of 
residence. 

Mr. REIFEL. But if I brought it my- 
self into another State, I could buy am- 
munition? 

Mr. McCULLOCH. I am sure the gen- 
tleman could do that pursuant to this 
legislation. 

Mr. REIFEL. But there is a question 
about being able to take my gun home. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
to the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 
THOMPSON]. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Chairman, the recent deluge of mail 
which we have been receiving from con- 
cerned constituents is physical evidence 
of the importance of gun control legis- 
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lation to the American people. The argu- 
ments pro and con on this bill, H.R. 
17735, and on other proposed bills, are 
well known. What is surprising is that the 
same gruesome statistics, heard again 
and again by our citizens, are interpreted 
by different people in such different ways. 

I do not wish to repeat still another 
time the statistics on the use of guns in 
crimes reported by the Attorney General, 
but perhaps we have become so dulled 
by their constant flow that we forget 
what each number represents—a crimi- 
nal act committed, or a life abruptly 
ended. Every year 6,500 murders, 43,000 
aggravated assaults, and 60,000 robberies 
are committed with firearms. A recent 
5-year survey, conducted in 40 cities 
revealed that more than 50,000 rifies and 
shotguns were taken by the police from 
convicted criminals. 

These and other figures point us in 
only one direction—toward effective reg- 
ulation of the indiscriminate sale of 
firearms. We must enact sensible gun 
control legislation which will aid our 
beleaguered policemen in combating 
crime, will allow responsible citizens 
the use of firearms for legitimate pur- 
poses, and will keep guns out of the hands 
of minors, the mentally deranged, the 
narcotic addicts, and the criminals. 

HR. 17735 is the immediate step 
which we must take. It will supplement 
the gun control provisions recently 
enacted in the crime control bill by pro- 
hibiting the interstate and foreign ship- 
ping to individuals of all firearms and 
ammunition. It regulates interstate re- 
tail sales of firearms and ammunition, 
and restricts anyone under 18 from pur- 
chasing a rifle and anyone under 21 from 
purchasing a pistol. Fugitives, criminals, 
and drug addicts would be prohibited 
from purchasing guns and ammunition. 

In light of the admitted need to help 
our policemen in their fight against 
crime, I think it is significant that the 
International Association of Chiefs of 
Police endorses this measure. It is easy 
to see why; this bill will cut off the steady 
stream of guns from out of State and 
abroad into the hands of those unfit to 
possess them, and thereby help our po- 
lice to fulfill better the responsibility 
which we have given them. 

My State of New Jersey has in force 
exemplary legislation requiring prospec- 
tive gun owners to obtain, after investi- 
gation, identification cards issued by the 
police. The New Jersey State police ad- 
vise us that since this law went into ef- 
fect, in August 1966, 1,659 permit ap- 
plications have been denied because the 
applicant was a convicted criminal, un- 
der age, an alcoholic, a drug addict, or 
mentally incompetent. Yet this strict 
law has not hindered New Jersey sports- 
men. During the 1966 hunting season, 
when the law was effective, more hunt- 
ing licenses were sold than in the previ- 
ous year. 

But I still believe that a strong Federal 
law is necessary to insure that the citi- 
zens in all our States have protection 
from the gunfire of the deranged. Earlier 
it had been my intention, with other 
Members, to develop and work for enact- 
ment of a comprehensive firearms control 
bill, including reasonable registration 
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and licensing provisions. However, in 
view of the commitment made by the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Judiciary 
Committee, and by that committee's dis- 
tinguished ranking minority member, my 
original intention now appears imprac- 
tical. In such circumstances, Mr. Chair- 
man, I believe that the most reasonable 
way to proceed is to legislate by amend- 
ment. 

All published public opinion polls show 
that 85 percent or more of the public has 
favored strong Federal gun control legis- 
lation since 1938. There is support for 
such legislation from such groups as the 
American Bankers Association, the AFL— 
CIO, the International Association of 
Police Chiefs, the American Association 
of Retired Persons, the Transport Work- 
ers Union, the United Auto Workers, and 
the U.S. Chamber of Commerce. 

If we in Congress are faithfully to rep- 
resent the opinion of the American 
people, and to meet our responsibility in 
protecting the public safety, we must im- 
mediately enact H.R. 17735. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
YATES], 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the Celler bill. It is another 
step in the direction of really effective 
firearms control. It is the logical suc- 
cessor to the firearms control measure 
that was passed by this House as part of 
the omnibus crime bill. It makes no sense 
to pass a bill that controls the interstate 
shipment of pistols and revolvers, which 
account for 70 percent of the gun homi- 
cides in this country, and leave unregu- 
lated the long guns which account for 
the other 30 percent of those crimes. 
Seventy-percent regulation of interstate 
firearms traffic is good. One hundred- 
percent regulation is better. 

In addition to limiting the promis- 
cuous dissemination of long arms, the 
Celler bill performs two other functions 
essential to effective gun control. For one 
thing, its provisions insure that strong 
State and local gun laws will not be sub- 
verted and circumvented. Additionally, 
the bill controls in some degree the dis- 
tribution of ammunition; with over 50 
million firearms already in circulation 
throughout our Nation, control of the 
ammunition they fire will provide a use- 
ful check on their potential for abuse. 

Our need is no less urgent than it was 
a few weeks ago when the bill regulating 
handguns was passed, If anything, it is 
more urgent, Innocent citizens continue 
to die at the rate of 50 each day as the 
result of firearms abuse. Even the most 
outspoken proponents of gun control do 
not claim that it will stop gun crimes 
entirely, but all the best information 
available indicates that strong gun con- 
trol laws do in fact limit crimes of 
violence. 

Those States that have already en- 
acted strong gun control statutes have a 
demonstrably lower gun homicide rate 
than those States that have weak regula- 
tions. The contention that “Guns don't 
kill people—peaple kill people” is a 
misleading half truth that distorts the 
real issues of the gun control debate. The 
fact is that there is no readily available 
instrument of human destruction quite 
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so lethal and deadly efficient as a fire- 
arm. People would have a much tougher 
time killing people if firearms were not 
so easily available to every criminal and 
social misfit that wanted them. The Cel- 
ler bill takes a significant step in that 
direction. It deserves our support. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. Casey]. 

Mr. OLSEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CASEY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Montana. 

Mr. OLSEN. Mr. Chairman, I cannot 
vote for the gun control legislation pres- 
ently before the House. I do not think 
it can be justified. After discussing the 
proposal with my colleagues in the House 
who support it, Iam convinced that they 
are not going to be satisfied with this 
legislation which would satisfy gun con- 
trol advocates—the confiscation of fire- 
arms, 

I say this legislation will not work and 
gun control proponents will want more 
next year or the next year and they will 
not be satisfied with anything less than 
confiscation. I doubt even then that leg- 
islation can keep firearms out of the 
hands of criminals. 

The fact of the matter is that a crim- 
inal is a criminal because he is not a 
law-abiding citizen. Surely we are dream- 
ing if we think legislation such as this 
will be obeyed by the criminal element. 
It would be the good citizens—farmers, 
ranchers, and sportsmen—who would 
suffer most if strong gun controls are 
enacted. Many of the people in our State 
of Montana keep firearms out of neces- 
sity. Ranchers and farmers use them in 
their daily work. Many of our citizens 
live in isolated areas far removed from 
the police protection which is available 
in urban centers. 

I believe the controls which will be con- 
sidered by the Congress this week pose 
a threat to the rights of these law abid- 
ing citizens as well as to the rights of 
people in all parts of our country who 
love to hunt. 

I will support an amendment to gun 
control legislation which would enable 
the individual States to adopt firearm 
control legislation suited to their par- 
ticular needs. The situation and the need 
for this legislation varies greatly from 
State to State, and I do not think it is 
possible for the Federal Government to 
enact broad legislation which would be 
fair to these varying demands. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield for a question before he 
starts? 

Mr. CASEY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. YATES. The Casey bill sets out 
two forms of homicide: murder and 
homicide other than voluntary. What 
forms of homicide would the second item 
cover? Would it cover negligent homi- 
cide? Suppose a drunken driver were 
to kill a person and had a gun in his 
car? Second, is it the intent of your 
amendment that the term “firearms” 
would cover a firearm that was disman- 
tled and carried in a case, for example, 
at the time of the commission of a 
crime? 

Mr. CASEY. I will say to the gentle- 
man that I think it would follow the 
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definition of a firearm as contained in 
the bill, because I propose to offer the 
bill as an amendment to H.R. 17735. So 
I would say that that is the way it would 
be construed. 

I appreciate the remarks and the ques- 
tions that have been raised concerning 
the so-called Casey bill, in which I take 
pride of authorship. 

I will say to the gentleman that this 
is the most discussion I have had the 
opportunity to have on this bill, and, of 
course, it is the first discussion this 
House has had an opportunity to have, 
because it has been difficult to get any 
committee to consider turning it out, 
That does not mean that it does not have 
some support, because there are 27 Mem- 
bers who have introduced the same or 
very similar bills. 

Mr. Chairman, about 3 years ago I be- 
came disturbed because all legislation 
was aimed at what I felt, and what many 
of my constituents and many people 
throughout the country felt were only 
those citizens who were going to abide 
by the law and were going to comply 
with the law in all respects, and not a 
single voice is being raised on penalties. 
No further effort was being made to get 
at the criminal use of firearms. 

You are going to hear, and I am sure 
when I get the opportunity to offer my 
amendment there will be suggestions for 
my amendment. And that is good. That 
is what we should do. I am not so hard- 
headed that I think I wrote a perfect bill. 
You have already pointed out here on the 
floor today one thing that needed clean- 
ing up. But I say to the House, work with 
me. Let us get after the criminal ele- 
ment. Let us get after these fellows who 
continue to be turned loose over and 
over again to commit crime. That is 
whom we are after. We are not after all 
these exceptions, all these incidents you 
talk about, like accidental homicide or, 
as the gentleman from New York said: 
He had a permit to carry a pistol and 
happened to be carrying it, someone gets 
angry and pushes someone else—we are 
not after that. I am not after it. 

There are going to be all sorts of at- 
tempts to kill this amendment. The 
chairman does not want it. If he wanted 
it, he would have reported the bill out 
a long time ago. It has been in the com- 
mittee better than a year. 

He wants to confine his arguments to 
the bill that he reported out, which was 
sent to him to be introduced by the exec- 
utive department. 

I have great respect for the chairman. 
He is a gentleman who does a fine job 
of doing what he thinks is right and what 
he thinks should be done. He has been 
very courteous to me, and I appreciate 
it very much. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield at that point? 

Mr. CASEY. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York, the chairman of the 
committee. 

Mr. CELLER, Of course, the gentleman 
probably does not know, but I requested 
reports from the various departments on 
the gentleman’s bill, and the reports were 
adverse. They were from the Treasury 
Department, from the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation, and from the Department 
of Justice. 

Mr. CASEY. I presume that is what the 
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gentleman was putting into the RECORD 
this morning, was it not? The gentle- 
man asked permission to put in some 
letters from the Treasury and from the 
Justice Department. 

Anyway, that does not surprise me, 
Mr. Chairman, because the executive has 
its idea on what it wants. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Texas has expired. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman from Texas 5 additional 
minutes. 

Mr. CASEY. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding me the addi- 
tional 5 minutes. 

That does not surprise me that the 
executive department and the judicial 
department have rendered adverse opin- 
ions on this legislation, but I say to the 
Members of this House, the constituents, 
the people of this Nation, are looking to 
us to take some action. It has been 
pointed out time and time again that 
there are laws on the books right now 
that the Justice Department has not en- 
forced. 

When we talk about imported guns— 
section 414, I believe it is the Mutual 
Security Act of 1954 gives the President, 
right now, the right to stop every firearm 
from coming in from a foreign country. 
So why is there objection to us wanting 
now to give some punishment—and I 
mean mandatory punishment—to those 
who illegally use a firearm? 

It is said punishment is no deterrent. 
I want to give the Members some figures. 
Do Members know we had from 1961 to 
1966 a drop in the prison population of 
this country, while crime was soaring? It 
is the truth. There were 20,000 fewer in- 
mates in State and Federal prisons in 
1966 than there were in 1961. Yet we 
have an increase in serious crimes of over 
1 million. 

We had a drop in capital punishment 
during that time, and we had a drop in 
the time that the people were spending 
in prison. They state that penologists 
say my bill is the wrong thing to do. 
Well, thugs do not stay in prison long 
enough now for the psychologists and 
the rehabilitating men to shake hands 
with them before they are out on the 
street again. 

We have got to take some action. The 
people expect it. We do not need to be 
afraid of double jeopardy and that we 
are getting into State prerogatives or 
State law enforcement fields. We did 
not have State interference on the Drug 
Abuse Act in 1965. We made quite a dis- 
tinction—and I say we, and I joined in 
that—that the drug did not have to origi- 
nate outside the State, and in the pre- 
amble we stated it covered both intra- 
state and interstate, because we wanted 
to stop drug abuse. We had only about 
50,000 drug abuse offenses in that year 
when we enacted that law, and we have 
over 1 million serious crimes being com- 
mitted each year in this country. 

So I say it is time for us to get a little 
bit tough, a little bit hard. 

The chairman says this was born of 
anger. Well, Mr. Chairman, if we do not 
get a little mad sometimes, we do not get 

accomplished, and the chair- 
man knows it. 

I say it is time each of us gets a little 
angry, because our constituents are 
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angry. Every time we go home, they say, 
“What are you doing about crime on the 
streets?” Are we going to go back home 
and say, “Well, we fixed it so all the 
people who are going to, abide by the 
law. You can’t buy a gun by mail.” 

Well, that is all right. I do not think 
that is a restriction we need to worry 
about, if the bill is restricted to mail- 
order sales. 

Mr, WYMAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CASEY. I yield to the gentleman 
from New Hampshire. 

Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to ask the gentleman why this bill 
is drafted to say felonies? In this bill, 
why did the gentleman not say Federal 
felonies? Why does he have to include 
felonies or conduct that is a crime under 
any State law? 

Mr. CASEY. This does not say “Fed- 
eral felonies.” I do not know what bill 
the gentleman is reading. I do not know 
whose bill the gentleman is reading. 

Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Chairman, I am 
reading H.R. 6137. 

Mr. CASEY. Mr. Chairman, my bill 
enumerates the crimes. 

The chairman says he is not an expert 
on rape, but Iam not either. 

But there could be a rape committed on 
Federal property which would be a Fed- 
eral offense. The distinguished chairman 
of the Judiciary Committee knows a lot 
more law than I do, and he is well aware 
of that. 

I will say to the gentleman, there has 
been talk by some who want to reduce 
this to only Federal offenses, and apply 
it just to Federal offenses. I am not en- 
amored with that idea, because there are 
so few Federal offenses, and what we are 
after is all crime. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Texas has again expired. 

Mr. CASEY. Mr. Chairman, would the 
gentleman yield me a half minute? 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman 1 additional minute. 

Mr. WYMAN. If the gentleman will 
yield further, if a person is robbing a na- 
tional bank he is committing a Federal 
crime even though it is within the State 
jurisdiction. There are lots of crimes like 
that which are Federal offenses. There 
would be no question as to the gentle- 
man’s bill if the bill were limited so as 
to make it apply to Federal offenses, and 
then it would not be necessary to say that 
the gun had to be transported in inter- 
state commerce. 

I am just inquiring whether the gen- 
tleman considered this in the drafting of 
his bill. 

Mr. CASEY. I say to the gentleman, I 
do not believe they need to have the gun 
in interstate commerce. The way the 
courts have ruled on the impact on inter- 
state commerce, the gun could originate 
anywhere. I do not believe the wording 
was really necessary. 

Mr. WYMAN. I agree with the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. CASEY. Mr. Chairman, the text 
of my bill is brief. It sets a mandatory 
10-year Federal prison sentence on first 
offense, and 25 years on any subsequent 
offense, for anyone who uses or carries 
@ firearm which has been transported in 
interstate or foreign commerce during 
commission of any robbery, assault, mur- 
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der, rape, burglary, kidnaping, or homi- 
cide—other than involuntary man- 
slaughter. 

Let me make it emphatically clear: 
This amendment will not make these 
crimes Federal offenses. These will con- 
tinue to be State offenses, punishable in 
State courts. What this amendment does 
is to make a Federal crime the use or 
possession of a firearm which moved in 
interstate or foreign commerce while 
committing these criminal acts. This 
amendment is not an invasion of State 
authority, nor a step toward creating a 
Federal police state. Neither will it re- 
quire creation of many new courts, nor 
employment of vast numbers of Federal 
law enforcement officers. What this 
amendment does is to create another— 
and a badly needed—law enforcement 
weapon to combat crime. We have acted 
many times to supplement State law to 
control such local crimes as prostitution, 
gambling, arson, extortion, auto theft, 
bombings of residences and buildings, 
uttering false bomb threats, kidnaping, 
narcotics, and so forth. Now, we have 
the opportunity to make the punishment 
for criminal use and possession of fire- 
arms so severe that such crimes will 
become as rare as armed robbery of a 
US. post office. 

Do you know why armed robbery of a 
post office is a rare occurrence? It is be- 
cause it carries a flat, mandatory 25-year 
prison sentence. And even though post 
offices hold vast sums of cash—readily 
convertible money order blanks, and few, 
if any, armed guards—these punks know 
the heavy sentence is not worth the risk. 
In 1967 there were 82 robberies of post 
offices, At the same time, 1,318 banks 
were robbed. Why? Because bank rob- 
bery carries a lighter sentence—any- 
thing from probation up to 20 years in 
prison. But the severeness of the penal- 
ties is reversed on burglary of a bank or 
a post office. Burglarize a post office and 
the maximum you can get is 5 years in 
prison. Burglarize a bank and you can 
get up to 20 years. And do not think these 
punks do not know it. In 1967, they bur- 
glarized 1,931 post offices—and only 273 
banks. 

Mr. Chairman, these are not isolated 
statistics and I urge my colleagues to look 
at the tabulation I placed in the RECORD 
of July 12, on page 21062. What a shock- 
ing story of the breakdown in law and 
order, of crime and no punishment. Is it 
not obvious why our streets are unsafe at 
any hour—our outlets of commerce are 
looted wantonly and at will—our valiant 
police officers are shot down in cold 
blood? For 6 steady years, our prisons 
have spewed forth on a defenseless so- 
ciety case-hardened career criminals. Is 
it not shocking to realize that since 1961 
serious criminal offenses have increased 
by more than 1.2 million crimes—and yet 
the population of our State and Federal 
prisons has decreased by 20,000 inmates? 

Let me cite these brief figures which 
paint a grim and disheartening picture 
of law enforcement: 

In 1960—there were slightly more than 
2 million serious criminal offenses—871,- 
000 arrests for serious violent crime— 
220,000 inmates in our State and Federal 
prisons—13,745 defendants in Federal 
courts sentenced to prison terms—42 
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criminals executed—and police and jail 
expenditures nationally cost us $3 billion. 

In 1966—the latest figures available— 
there were 3.2 million criminal offenses— 
1.1 million arrests for serious crime— 
only 199,000 inmates in our State and 
Federal prisons—only 13,282 defendants 
in Federal court sentenced to prison 
terms, in spite of the fact Congress had 
created 118 additional Federal judge- 
ships during this period—one criminal 
executed—and the cost of police protec- 
tion and jail expenditures had soared to 
$4.1 billion. 

Fewer criminals in prison—fewer crim- 
inals sentenced by our courts—crime at 
an alltime high—our streets, our homes, 
our businesses unsafe during the day or 
night. What a terrifying picture of per- 
missiveness—of failure to act to enforce 
the law. Is there any wonder that our 
people are demanding protection from 
the armed criminal? 

Too long have we listened to the so- 
ciologists, the social do-gooders, and the 
theorists who bleed about these punks. 
For 6 straight years, we have listened to 
their cry that “society is at fault,” that 
punishment—including execution—is no 
deterrent to crime, that probation and 
not a prison cell is the answer. And for 
6 long years an ever-increasing number 
of decent Americans have been robbed, 
raped, and murdered by thousands of 
hardened convicts turned loose by mis- 
guided sympathy to prey upon us. 

There are some who oppose my hard- 
line approach, claiming that adoption of 
my amendment will mean that we must 
build more and larger prisons. If this be 
so—then let us get on with it. But I sug- 
gest we could go far toward ending gun 
crimes by filling the 20,000 prison cells 
we have emptied since 1961 by parole, 
probation, work release, and other forms 
of leniency. 

Some self-anointed spokesmen for 
various antigun committees loudly pro- 
claim that the stiff, mandatory sentence 
I propose is not a deterrent to gun crimes, 
Personally, I prefer the opinion of one of 
the greatest law-enforcement officers 
our country has produced, FBI Director 
J. Edgar Hoover, who said : 

Crime rates in the United States will drop 
when the criminal is convinced that his ar- 
rest will be swift, his prosecution prompt, 
and his sentence substantial. Is today’s 
criminal certain that all—or even one—of 
these conditions exist? Certainly not. 
Today’s criminal is convinced that an apa- 
thetic, uncooperative public will delay his 
arrest—that new court decisions will post- 
pone or prevent his prosecution—and that, 
through unjustified leniency, his sentence 
will be negligible. And all the while, apologists 
under various professional disguises will re- 
lieve his conscience of guilt and blame society 
for his actions. 


This is the story which is not being 
told by the press—and I submit it is time 
the American people are given the facts— 
all the facts—on the criminal, and his 
use and possession of firearms. It is not 
enough for advocates of restrictive li- 
censing and registration measures which 
do nothing to combat crime and the 
criminal, to cite such statistics as 335 
police officers shot to death since 1960.” 
Tell them that of the 442 persons arrested 
for these murders—67 percent had prior 
criminal convictions and possessed fire- 
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arms in violation of existing State and 
Federal laws. Tell them that of this 
group—69 percent had been turned loose 
repeatedly by lax and lenient parole au- 
thorities, that in fact, 3 of every 10 of the 
murderers were on parole at the time he 
killed a police officer. 

Here, in the District of Columbia, a 
police officer was viciously shot to death 
while attempting to make an arrest a few 
days ago—an act termed “justifiable 
homicide” by the Black United Front. 
Not one member of this organization, nob 
one member of the District Council, not 
one local newspaper had the guts to point 
out the man charged with the murder is 
an ex-convict. In fact, he is on parole 
from a 6-year prison term of assault with 
a dangerous weapon, and has a lengthy 
record of criminal offenses. The son, also 
charged in the murder, has a record of 
assaulting a police officer and was turned 
loose on pass as a mental patient from 
St. Elizabeth's Hospital. 

Is it any wonder that the District of 
Columbia Police Wives Association sup- 
port my bill for mandatory 10-year 
prison terms for illegal use or possession 
of guns? These women sit and wait— 
knowing their husbands must go into the 
jungle of crime and repeatedly arrest 
vicious, hardened criminals—killers and 
potential killers—who are set free almost 
immediately on parole, probation, or 
through suspended sentences. 

Stop and think—ask yourselves this 
question: How many of the more than 
300 police officers murdered in line of 
duty would be alive today if their killers 
had been forced to serve full sentences in 
prison? How many will be alive next 
year if, through your vote and support, 
my amendment becomes law? 

The President of the United States, 
just last March, asked this Congress to 
enact a law setting an additional 10-year 
penalty for armed robbery in the Dis- 
trict. Last week, two judges here passed 
out the following sentences: Suspended 
sentence with probation for 5 years for 
robbery and assault with a dangerous 
weapon—suspended sentence with pro- 
bation for 3 years for attempted bank 
robbery. Is it any wonder the people are 
demanding action? 

In the headlines of today’s paper you 
can read the terrifying story of a brutal 
murderer-kidnaper—a man with a long 
and bloody history of crime, who terror- 
ized, raped, and murdered in North Car- 
olina. What in God's name is wrong with 
a system which will turn loose such a 
mad dog to run amok among decent 
people? 

We not only have the authority—but 
we have the duty—to take from the 
courts and the parole authorities the 
power to turn these people loose to con- 
tinue preying on society. Consider this 
brief information from the FBI’s study 
on “Careers in Crime”: 

Of the 41,733 criminals arrested in 
1966 for a second offense—36,506 were 
repeaters, having prior criminal records. 
The average criminal career covered 
more than 10 years, and this group aver- 
aged over six arrests each, three con- 
victions and two imprisonments proba- 
tion, suspended sentence, parole and 
conditional release had been given to 51.6 
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percent of this. group—and after such 
leniency—they averaged more than five 
new arrests. 

Mr. Chairman, we not only have the 
authority—but we have the duty—to 
act now to protect our people from the 
hardened criminal, particularly those 
who illegally use firearms in a career of 
crime. It will not be the first time—nor 
the last—that we have told the courts 
that we want stiff, mandatory sentences 
to put an end to a wave of crime. Here 
are just a few of the crimes which 
Congress has made punishable by stiff, 
mandatory sentences: 

Illegal sale of narcotics to an adult 
not less than 5 years in prison. 

Illegal sale of narcotics to a juvenile— 
not less than 10 years. 

Aircraft piracy—not less than 20 
years, up to death. 

Plunder of a distressed vessel—not less 
imprisonment. 

Using communication facilities in 
drug crimes and gambling—not less than 
2 years. 

Plunder of a distressed vessel—not less 
than 10 years. 

Piracy and related crimes—life im- 
prisonment. 

Murder in the first degree—man- 
datory death, unless the jury qualifies 
the sentence “without capital punish- 
ment.” If qualified, mandatory life im- 
prisonment. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not stand alone 
here today in this fight to place the pen- 
alty for illegal use of guns where it be- 
longs—on the criminal. Millions of de- 
cent, law-abiding Americans support the 
effort of at least 26 of my colleagues in 
the House who have introduced identical 
or similar “firearms misuse” bills. Many 
more have personally expressed full sup- 
port for our efforts, for they agree it is 
long past the time when Congress must 
open full and vigorous war on gun 
crimes, striking where it counts—against 
the criminal. They know that registra- 
tion, licensing, or any other restriction 
placed upon those who own and use guns 
in accord with all laws is not going to 
stop crime. 

They know that the current owners of 
the 162,000 stolen guns—just a fraction 
of those stolen in our country which has 
been reported so far to the FBI—are not 
going to obey any law. They know there 
is but one answer: get tough with the 
criminal. 

We have the authority—we have the 
duty—and I shall give us the opportu- 
nity to do just that. Join with us—help 
us—to bring justice, law and order, and 
public safety back to our land. Let us put 
an end to the terrible ravage of our peo- 
ple, of our economy, our commerce by 
those who live with a gun outside the 
laws of God and man. I urge your strong 
support for my amendment, for it will 
do just that. 

Mr. McCULLOCH, Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may consume to 
the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Porr]. 

Mr. POFF. Mr. Chairman, the consti- 
tutional implications of the new legisla- 
tion in the fifth amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States declares, 
in substance, that Congress may not 
make it a crime not to confess to a crime. 
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But if Congress were to enact H.R. 18110, 
the President’s gun registration bill, or 
add its provision as an amendment to 
H.R. 17735, it would be violating this 
basic principle. For in enacting title VII 
of the omnibus crime bill, Congress made 
it a crime for certain people—felons, 
those dishonorably discharged from the 
Armed Forces, the mentally incompe- 
tent, expatriots, and aliens unlawfully 
present in the country—‘“to possess any 
firearm”; and in title IV, Congress made 
it a crime for those without a Federal 
license—for conducting a firearms busi- 
ness—to receive handguns through in- 
terstate channels. This is now Public 
Law 90-351 and chapter 44 of title 18, 
United States Code. 

H.R. 18110 would require under pen- 
alty of law that registrants identify 
themselves and explain how they ob- 
tained a gun. Thus, H.R. 18110 would 
make it a crime not to confess to viola- 
tions of title IV and title VII of Public 
Law 90-351. 

On January 29 of this year, in Haynes 
v. United States (390 U.S. 85), the Su- 
preme Court applied to the area of fire- 
arms registration the principle that the 
law cannot make it a crime not to con- 
fess to a crime. The result is that a 
violator of firearms laws cannot be com- 
pelled under penalty of law to register 
his violations. 

H.R. 18110 admits the thrust of the 
Haynes decision, but seeks to parry that 
thrust with a provision that would pro- 
hibit the use of information or evidence 
obtained from the registration certificate 
as evidence in a criminal proceeding 
against the person who submitted that 
certificate. 

However, that protection accorded the 
registrant falls short of the protection 
accorded by the fifth amendment. 

Congress has traveled this path before, 
The Supreme Court has clearly set down 
the guideposts leading to constitutional 
legislation. 

The question is whether the statutory 
protection—against the use of the in- 
formation in the prosecution of the 
declarant—is sufficient to supplant the 
constitutional privilege. The answer to 
that question was settled in Counselman 
v. Hitchcock, 142 U.S. 547 (1892). There 
the Supreme Court judged the sufficiency 
of section 860 of the Revised Statutes 
which stated that no information ob- 
tained from the declarant could be used 
against him in any manner in any crimi- 
nal proceeding. This is the very approach 
taken in section 934(¢) of H.R. 18110. 
The court voided this approach, saying 
at pages 585-586 of a unanimous opinion: 

We are clearly of opinion that no statute 
which leaves the party or witness subject to 
prosecution after he answers the criminat- 
ing question put to him, can have the effect 
of supplanting the privilege conferred by the 
Constitution of the United States. Section 
860 of the Revised Statutes does not supply 
a complete protection from all the perils 
against which the constitutional prohibi- 
tion was designed to guard, and is not a 
full substitute for that prohibition. In view 
of the constitutional provision, a statutory 
enactment, to be valid, must afford absolute 
immunity against future prosecution for the 
offense to which the question relates. 
Section 860, moreover, affords no protection 
against that use of compelled testimony 
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which consists in gaining therefrom a 
knowledge of the details of a crime, and of 
sources of information which may supply 
other means of convicting the witness or 
party. (Emphasis added.) 


In the Haynes decision, the Supreme 
Court approved the Counselman holding 
in the following words: 

We are fully cognizant of the Treasury's 
need for accurate and timely information, 
but other methods, entirely consistent with 
constitutional limitations, exist by which 
such information may be obtained, See gen- 
erally Counselman v. Hitchcock, 142 U.S. 547, 
585. 


As indicated above, the “method” pre- 
scribed in Counselman is granting the 
declarant absolute immunity against 
future prosecution.” 

The fifth amendment gives Congress a 
hard choice. Congress must choose be- 
tween outlawing certain acts and com- 
pelling information as to those acts. If 
Congress were to pass H.R. 18110 on top 
of the omnibus crime bill, then only the 
law-abiding citizenry would be bound 
to register firearms—a bizarre result. If 
Congress also required the lawbreakers 
to register, then registration, to be con- 
stitutional, would have to serve as an ab- 
solute immunity to prosecution—another 
bizarre result. In such a situation, the 
lawbreakers would be most anxious to 
register their illegally obtained or il- 
legally possessed firearms in order to im- 
munize themselves. 

H.R. 18110 attempts to have it both 
ways. In refusing to make the hard 
choice between proscription and infor- 
mation required by the fifth amendment, 
it is unconstitutional. 

Mr. McCULLOUGH. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 7 minutes to the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. RAILSBACK]. 

Mr. RAILSBACK. Mr. Chairman, I was 
one of the cosponsors of a bill which was 
very similar to the Hruska bill introduced 
in the Senate, which provided the affi- 
‘davit procedure, which I thought would 
have the effect of differentiating be- 
tween law abiding citizens and those per- 
sons who are apt to use their guns in a 
hazardous manner. 

I also rise in support of this bill, al- 
though I am strongly opposed to a Fed- 
eral registration or Federal licensing bill 
because of a number of reasons. 

First, we have held no hearings on 
Federal registration. We have no idea 
what the cost would be. We do not know 
how many Federal employees would be 
required to enforce it. 

I believe probably the States and the 
local governments should have this 
responsibility. 

But I do rise in very strong support of 
the bill we have before us, and I should 
like to explain why. As a member of a 
special subcommittee appointed by our 
distinguished chairman I had the oppor- 
tunity, along with the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Brester], to request 
some people from the Treasury Depart- 
ment to come before us to discuss their 
experience in administering the existing 
Federal Firearms Act. I was very im- 
pressed by the sircerity of the people 
from the Treasury Department. I asked 
them a number of questions, one of 
which was, “Have you made any inspec- 
tions to see what problems we might have 
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under the Federal Firearms Act in re- 
spect to Federal dealer licensees”? 

After listening to them speak to us I 
became very strongly convinced that we 
have some serious problems with respect 
to mail order and over-the-counter sales. 
I asked them to put this in writing, and 
they were kind enough to hand deliver a 
letter. This letter is from Harold A. Serr, 
the Director of the Alcohol and Tobacco 
Tax Division. I asked him if they had 
made some inspections, as I mentioned 
earlier, and they reported in this letter: 

During calendar year 1967 our Mid-Atlantic 
Region, comprising the States of Pennsyl- 
vania, New Jersey, Maryland, Virginia, and 
the District of Columbia, made 5,339 inspec- 
tions of Federal Firearms Act licensees. As a 
result of these inspections, 508 licensees vol- 
untarily surrendered their licenses, and 1,857 
licenses were recommended for non-renewal 
by inspecting officers. 


Right now, under existing law, prior to 
the passage, I believe, of title IV of the 
Omnibus Crime Control Act, it was pos- 
sible for somebody to obtain a Federal 
dealer license by submitting a form with- 
out any requirement of any kind of sub- 
stantial qualifications and to pay a $1 
fee. Almost all of the licenses surrendered 
or recommended for nonrenewal were 
surrendered or recommended because of 
the fact that the licensees were not bona 
fide dealers in firearms. If similar con- 
ditions prevailed with respect to the 102,- 
000 licensees in the United States, it can 
be projected that 44,900 of the licenses 
are held by non-bona-fide dealers. I do 
not know how much more convincing 
evidence we need. 

Second, the interstate and over-the- 
counter sales require very little in the 
way of identification requirements. In 
other words, despite the fact that a Fed- 
eral dealer right now under existing law 
is required to keep certain records which 
in effect amount to Federal registration 
every time there is a dealer sale, we have 
found as a result of the information that 
I have obtained from these two gentle- 
men from the Treasury Department that 
many people are using fictitious names 
and making misrepresentations. I would 
like to quote from the letter: 

Our Central region undertook a study of 
ten licensees located in a city contiguous to 
a State having a law requiring the obtaining 
of a license to purchase a hand gun. During 
the period from May 1966 through April 1968, 
one dealer sold a total of 13,234 hand guns. 
His records reflected that 6,253 of the weap- 
ons were sold to residents of the State in 
which his business is located and 6,981 to 
residents of other States of which 5,448 were 
sold to persons in the bordering State with 
the license to purchase provisions.— 


In other words, they had a licensing 
requirement— 
It has been our experience that approximately 
50% of the persons from the licensing 
State who purchase firearms in the border- 
ing State use addresses in the State where 
the licensee’s place of business is located. 
Therefore, it can be concluded that a great 
percentage of the 6,253 sales shown to resi- 
dents of the State in which the licensee’s 
place of business is located were actually 
made to persons residing in the neighbor- 
ing State which requires a license to 
purchase. 


There is a great deal more that is con- 
vineing, and at the appropriate and 
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proper time, Mr. Chairman, I intend to 
ask for unanimous consent to introduce 
this as a part of the record. 

Mr. Chairman, I am also concerned 
about the present law relating to Federal 
dealers in firearms obtaining quantities 
of firearms through the mail from other 
licensed dealers. Do you know what is 
required right now as long as somebody 
has paid his $1 fee and obtained a deal- 
ers license to obtain a large quantity of 
firearms through the mails? Under the 
present regulations he does not even have 
to submit his name. In lieu of submitting 
his name, according to the regulations, 
he can simply send through the mail his 
own license number and obtain a quan- 
tity of arms. 

One of the substantial improvements 
that the minority made in this bill in 
this subcommittee chaired by our dis- 
tinguished chairman was to require the 
Secretary of the Treasury to prepare and 
issue to the Federal dealer certified copies 
of his license so that at least he will be 
required to submit a certified copy 
through the mail when he orders a quan- 
tity of firearms. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Illinois has expired. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. I yield the gentle- 
man 2 additional minutes. 

Mr. RAILSBACK. I thank the gentle- 
man from Ohio for yielding this addi- 
tional time to me and I just want to 
say that it seems almost preposterous 
that it is so easy right now not only 
for me but for any individual to order 
through the mail this type of weapon, 
where all that person has to do is send 
in the serial number and the license num- 
1 order to have the gun mailed to 


Mr. Chairman, referring to this letter 
which I have received and to which I 
have previously referred, permit me to 
quote as follows: 

In 1966, in cooperation with the Chicago 
Police Department, this Division made a 
survey of 11 gun dealers in the suburbs of 
Chicago. A Chicago ordinance requires that 
a city permit be obtained prior to the pur- 
chase of a hand gun but the suburbs in 
which the survey was conducted do not have 
such a requirement. The survey revealed 
that during the 90 days period from Novem- 
ber 1, 1965, through January 1966, the eleven 
dealers sold a total of 3,660 hand guns. Of 
these, 1,963 were sold to persons giving a 
Chicago address. The Chicago Police Depart- 
ment checked 800 of the persons through 
their identification division and found that 
194 of the persons had some type of a 
criminal record with the Chicago Police 


Department. It was estimated that 75% were 
felony records, 


Mr. Chairman, to conclude the most 
important feature and most often over- 
looked part of this bill is the fact that 
it lends enforceability for the first time 
to State and local laws so that if a 
particular State wants to come up with 
a tough licensing law to meet its needs, 
the Federal Government is going to say, 
“All right, if an individual or a resident 
of that State tries to buy a firearm out- 
side of that State, it is not going to be 
permitted.” 

Mr. Chairman, in my opinion this is 
15 of the most important parts of this 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Illinois has again expired. 
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Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, since the 
minority side has been so kind to yield 
time to this side of the aisle, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Ilinois 
(Mr. Rarispack] if the gentleman will 
yield to me. 

Mr. RAILSBACK. I am happy to yield 
to the distinguished chairman of the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. CELLER. Will the gentleman ex- 
plain why this bill does not impede hun- 
dreds of sportsmen from following this 
type of recreation? 

Mr, MIZE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAILSBACK. First, I would like to 
undertake to answer the question which 
has been propounded to me by the chair- 
man of the full Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

Mr. Chairman, what this bill does, in 
effect, is this. It does not confiscate 
weapons, it does not contain Federal 
licensing, and so forth. What it means is 
this: If I want to buy a firearm and if I 
am 21 years of age, in the case of a shot- 
gun or a rifle, I could buy it, However, if 
I want to buy a firearm outside the State 
in which I live I will have to have my 
gun dealer buy the gun in the other 
State and sell it to me. 

We are trying to require that there will 
be uniformity of operations under this 
legislation. Incidentally, a Federal deal- 
er’s license costs only $10 under this bill. 
If a person is engaged in the business, he 
is going to get a license to sell and buy 
these guns. However, we have the right 
to require him to furnish the serial num- 
ber of the gun and other information. 

Mr. MIZE.. Now, Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAILSBACK. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Kansas. 

Mr. MIZE. I am from Kansas and I go 
to New York. I find a shotgun at Brooks 
in New York which I want to buy. How 
am I going to get it? 

Mr. RAILSBACK. What you are going 
to have to do to begin with is to process 
your purchase through a dealer who is 
licensed to do business in your State 
where you will be required to give to him 
certain information as to serial num- 
ber, size of the gun, and so forth, and if 
your State requires licenses he will have 
to procure and to demonstrate that 
license. 

We are trying to lend enforceability 
to the laws of the various jurisdictions. 

Mr. MIZE. Mr. Chairman, if the gen- 
tleman will yield further, suppose there 
is not a licensed dealer available in my 
locality? 

Mr. RAILSBACK. Then you will have 
to go in and select your firearm and have 
it shipped to a licensed dealer in your 
home State. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAILSBACK. I yield to the gentle- 
man from North Carolina. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Chairman, sup- 
pose the gentleman from Illinois goes on 
a hunting trip to Wyoming 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Illinois has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
2 additional minutes to the gentleman 
from Ilinois. 
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Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Chairman, sup- 
pose the gentleman from Illinois goes 
from the State of Illinois on a hunting 
trip out to Wyoming, and his gun is 
stolen, or it in some way becomes dam- 
aged, how is the gentleman going to get 
a gun to complete his hunting trip in 
Wyoming? 

Mr. RAILSBACK. The section that I 
believe the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina refers to is on page 12, and relates 
to section 5, beginning on line 21, where- 
in we make it unlawful under this bill 
for somebody to sell, transfer or deliver 
outside of his State of residence to some- 
body who is a nonresident. 

This involves in our opinion—and I be- 
lieve that the chairman would agree with 
me—the actual transfer of title, and 
would not prevent an individual from 
either borrowing or renting a firearm out- 
side his own State. It simply involves 
the transfer of title, according to this 
language. 

Mr. WHITENER. If the gentleman 
will yield further, then what the gen- 
tleman from Illinois is saying is that 
this legislation would permit me to rent 
a gun in a foreign State, but not to buy 
it? 

Mr. RAILSBACK. That is right. 

Mr. WHITENER. That is going to stop 
criminals from killing, is it? 

Mr. RAILSBACK. I do not believe this 
bill is going to stop criminals from get- 
ting a gun and killing, but it is going to 
make guns a little less available. It is 
going to set up recordkeeping procedures. 

Mr. WHITENER. It is certainly going 
to 3 it difficult for every law-abiding 
citizen to get a gun. 

Mr. RAILSBACK. It is going to make 
it inconvenient. 

Mr. WHITENER. But it will not in- 
convenience the criminals, because they 
are not concerned about that. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAILSBACK. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. CELLER. I will say to the gentle- 
man from Illinois is it not true that if a 
hunter lives, say, in New York, and he 
has a gun, and he obtained the gun law- 
fully, and he wants to go hunting in 
Wyoming that he can take that gun with 
him and he can buy ammunition at the 
hunting site, and after he has finished 
hunting he can bring the gun back to 
New York with any unused ammunition 
that he has? 

Mr. RAILSBACK. That is my under- 
standing, and I believe the gentleman is 
correct. 

Mr. Chairman, I include the letter that 
I referred to previously at this point: 

INTERNAL REVENUE SERVICE, 
Washington, D.C., July 5, 1968. 
Hon. THOMAS F. RAILSBACK, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mn. RALLSsnack: This is in reply to 
your letter of July 3, 1968, in which you re- 
quest information concerning our experi- 
ence with the supervision of the licensing 
provisions of the present firearms laws. 

The Federal Firearms Act does not provide 
any restrictions with respect to the issuance 
of licenses. Section 903 of the Federal Fire- 
arms Act provides that “Upon the payment 
of the prescribed fee, the Secretary of the 
Treasury shall issue to such applicant a li- 
cense * * +”, As a consequence, many per- 
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sons who are not bona fide dealers apply for 
and are issued Federal Firearms Act licenses 
which entitles them to ship and receive fire- 
arms in interstate commerce via parcel post. 
It also nullifies the provisions of Section 
902(c) of the Federal Firearms Act in those 
States which require a license to purchase 
under the provisions of State law. Those 
States are currently Hawaii, Massachusetts, 
Michigan, Missouri, New Jersey, New York, 
North Carolina and Rhode Island. 

During calendar year 1967, our Mid- 
Atlantic region, which is comprised of the 
States of Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware, 
Maryland, Virginia and the District of Co- 
lumbia, made 5,339 inspections of Federal 
Firearms Act licensees. As a result of these 
inspections, 508 recommended voluntarily 
surrendered their licenses and 1,857 licenses 
were recommended for non-renewal by in- 
specting officers. Almost all of the licenses 
surrendered or recommended for non-renewal 
were surrendered or recommended because 
the licensees were not bona fide dealers in 
firearms. If similar conditions prevail with 
respect to the 102,000 licensees in the United 
States, it can be projected that 44,900 of the 
outstanding licenses are held by non bona 
fide dealers. 

Our Central region undertook a study of 
ten licensees located in a city contiguous to 
a State having a law requiring the obtaining 
of a license to purchase a hand gun. During 
the period from May 1966 through April 1968, 
one dealer sold a total of 13,234 hand guns. 
His records reflected that 6,253 of the weap- 
ons were sold to residents of the State in 
which his business is located and 6,981 to 
residents of other States of which 5,448 were 
sold to persons in the bordering State with 
the license to purchase provisions. It has 
been our experience that approximately 50% 
of the persons from the licensing State who 
purchase firearms in the bordering State use 
addresses in the State where the licensee’s 
place of business is located. Therefore, it can 
be concluded that a great percentage of the 
6,253 sales shown to residents of the State in 
which the licensee’s place of business is lo- 
cated were actually made to persons residing 
in the neighboring State which requires a 
license to purchase. Our Central region took 
a sampling of 6,000 gun sales made by the 
subject dealer between January 1, 1967 and 
November 23, 1967, and sent certified letters 
to 620 people residing in the State in which 
the licensee’s business is located and to near- 
by States. Seventy-five percent of the 620 
letters sent were returned by the Post Office 
with the notations “Unknown at this Ad- 
dress“, “No Such Address” or “No Such 
Street”. The other nine dealers surveyed sold 
a total of 15,483 firearms nearly all of which 
were hand guns. Of these, 7,307 were sold 
to persons giving addresses in neighboring 
States and 6,885 of the 7,307 gave addresses 
in the one neighboring State with the li- 
censing requirements. 

In 1966, in cooperation with the Chicago 
Police Department, this Division made a sur- 
very of 11 gun dealers in the suburbs of Chi- 
cago. A Chicago ordinance requires that a 
city permit be obtained prior to the purchase 
of a hand gun but the suburbs in which the 
survey was conducted do not have such a re- 
quirement, The survey revealed that during 
the 90 day period from November 1, 1965 
through January 1966, the eleven dealers sold 
a total of 3,660 hand guns. Of these, 1,963 
were sold to persons giving a Chicago address. 
The Chicago Police Department checked 800 
of the persons through their identification 
division and found that 194 of the persons 
had some type of a criminal record with the 
Chicago Police Department. It was estimated 
that 75% were felony records. 

During fiscal year 1967, this Division con- 
ducted 36,050 inspections of Federal Fire- 
arms Act licensees nationwide. During these 
inspections the officers inspect the records 
maintained and take samplings of out-of- 
State sales to persons not having Federal 
Firearms Act licenses. During fiscal year 1967, 
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there were 27,162 out-of-State sales reported 
as a result of the sampling. As a result of 
checks with local police departments and 
other sources of information, 847 of these 
purchasers, who could be identified, were 
found to have criminal records of some kind. 
There were also 629 instances established 
where the purchaser used a fictitious name 
and address. 

For some time this Division has been co- 
operating with Canadian officials by furnish- 
ing them information concerning the pur- 
chase of firearms in the United States by 
Canadian citizens. We recently received a 
letter from the Royal Canadian Mounted Po- 
lice reporting that in one Province 42% of 
the purchasers reported to them could not 
be located, due in most part to fictitious 
names and addresses being given. Another 
Province reported that during 1967 we re- 
ported to them 79 sales to Canadian citizens 
of which 19 resulted in firearms seizures and 
the other 60 were “nonresultant” due to fic- 
titious names and addresses being shown. 

The present law and regulations provide 
only that the licensee record, in addition to 
a description of the firearm sold, the name 
and address of the person to whom sold and 
the date of disposition. There is no require- 
ment that the licensee demand or be shown 
any positive evidence of identification. This 
makes it extremely difficult and often im- 
possible to subsequently identify a purchaser 
of a firearm or to determine whether he had 
a felony conviction which would prohibit 
him from transporting the firearm in inter- 
state or foreign commerce. 

I trust that this information will be of 
value before the House Rules Committee. If 
I can be of further service in this matter, 
please let me know. 

Sincerely yours, 
HAROLD A, SERR, 
Director, Alcohol and Tobacco Tax Divi- 
sion, 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Illinois has again expired. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 4 minutes to the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. HUTCHINSON]. 

Mr. HUTCHINSON. Mr. Chairman, 
debate on gun legislation must take into 
consideration the meaning of the second 
amendment of the Constitution which 
reads, “a well regulated militia, being 
necessary to the security of a free state, 
the right of the people to keep and bear 
arms, shall not be infringed.” 

Large numbers of our fellow citizens, 
Mr. Chairman, consider their right to 
bear arms to be a constitutional right 
which the Government can by no means 
circumscribe or infringe. I have reviewed 
the Digests of Judicial Decision inter- 
preting the second amendment and be- 
lieve it worthwhile to make a few obser- 
vations as to the meaning given that 
amendment through our national his- 
tory. Its placement in the Bill of Rights— 
second only to the guarantees of free 
speech, religion and the right of peace- 
able assembly evidences the importance 
accorded the right to bear arms by the 
Founding Fathers. 

To begin, the amendment has been 
uniformly interpreted as a restriction 
only against Congress and the Federal 
Government. Unlike many other pro- 
visions in the Bill of Rights, the proscrip- 
tion of the second amendment has not 
been judicially enlarged to limit the 
power of the States in any way. As late 
as 1966, the Supreme Court denied cer- 
tiorari from a lower court decision hold- 
ing the second amendment to be a limi- 
tation only on the power of Congress 
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and of the National Government, It is 
not a limitation on the powers of the 
States. Any limitation along those lines 
upon State power must be found in their 
own State constitutions. 

The courts have also declared that the 
right to keep and bear arms is not a 
right granted by the Constitution. Like 
other rights of the people mentioned in 
the Bill of Rights, the right to bear arms 
existed before the Constitution was 
adopted; and the purpose of the second 
amendment is to protect it against in- 
fringement by the National Government. 

But precisely, what is that right which 
the Congress cannot infringe? Read in 
the context of the second amendment it 
is the right to bear arms in support of 
the militia. The word “arms” in the con- 
nection we find it in the Constitution 
refers to the arms of a militiaman or a 
soldier and the word is used in its mili- 
tary sense. Weapons not used by armies 
are not within the scope of the protected 
right. 

Among the powers granted to Congress 
by the original Constitution was the 
power to raise and support armies. Then 
came the second amendment recognizing 
the necessity of a militia to the security 
of a free State and for that purpose pro- 
hibiting Congress from infringing upon 
the right of the people to keep and bear 
arms. The amendment was intended to 
preserve to the States the means to raise 
and organize their State militia, guaran- 
teeing that men called to defend the 
State would have the military arms nec- 
essary to make that defense effective. 

The keeping and bearing of arms, 
which was intended to be protected by 
the second amendment as a popular 
right, was not such as the common law 
condemned, but was such a keeping and 
bearing as the public liberty and its pres- 
ervation commended as lawful. It pro- 
tected the weapons of warfare to be used 
by the militia. It did not protect the 
keeping and bearing of weapons usually 
employed in brawls, street fights, and 
riots to the terror of the community and 
the injury of the State. 

Guns in the hands of criminals and the 
mentally unstable are lethal weapons 
against the law-abiding majority in 
every community. Guns in the possession 
of the law-abiding, contrariwise, have 
been the arms of defense, the tools of 
the sportsman and the ordnance of the 
militia through all our history. In the 
National Firearms Act of 1934 and in 
the Federal Firearms Act of 1938, Con- 
gress enacted controls designed to keep 
guns out of the hands of criminals while 
protecting their use for lawful purposes. 
These acts have been found in conformity 
with the limitations of the second amend- 
ment. 

In January of 1968, however, the Su- 
preme Court, in Haynes against United 
States, held the provisions of the Na- 
tional Firearms Act which require a per- 
son possessing a firearm to register his 
possession with the Secretary of the 
Treasury unless the other requirements 
of the Act have been complied with, to be 
an unconstitutional act of self-incrimi- 
nation violative of the fifth amendment. 
If the reasoning of the Supreme Court in 
the Haynes case is accepted as valid, then 
it must be said the power of Congress to 
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require registration of the possession of 
firearms is at least limited. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Chairman, I 
make the point of order that a quorum 
is not present, 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair will count. 

Eighty-two Members are present, not a 
quorum. The Clerk will call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 265] 

Albert Hathaway O'Hara, Mich 
Anderson, ickle 

Tenn. Herlong Poage 
Brooks Holland Price, Tex 
Broomfield Karsten Purcell 
Bush Kastenmeier Resnick 
Cabell Kazen Rhodes, Pa. 
de la Garza Kornegay Roberts 
Diggs Long, Md. Teague, Tex. 
Evins,Tenn. May Ullman 
Fallon Moore White 
Fisher O'Hara, III. Wright 
Hardy 


Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Rooney of New York, Chairman of 
the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union, reported that 
that Committee, having had under con- 
sideration the bill H.R. 17735, and find- 
ing itself without a quorum, he had di- 
rected the roll to be called, when 395 
Members responded to their names, a 
quorum, and he submitted herewith the 
names of the absentees to be spread upon 
the Journal. 

The Committee resumed its sitting. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Mc- 
CULLOCH]. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. McCrory]. 

Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Chairman, I am 
very pleased that there are so many 
Members on the floor at this time, be- 
cause I want to express first of all my 
wholehearted support for this salutary 
legislation as part of a Federal attack 
against crime in America. 

In addition, I want to call the atten- 
tion of the Members to the fact that 
under the rule I took occasion to insert 
in the Recorp the text of two amend- 
ments with explanatory material which 
I intend to offer to further strenthen the 
arm of the law-enforcement officials and 
the interests of the law-abiding citizens 
of the Nation in this great challenge of 
crime in America. 

Mr. Chairman, one of the amendments 
which I will offer appears to have gen- 
eral support from gun owners and gun 
associations as well as those who appear 
to oppose most gun legislation. This 
amendment would encourage the States 
to provide for State legislation to license 
gun owners. 

Furthermore, this amendment would 
set forth standards which the States 
would be expected to provide in their 
own State legislation so that gun owners 
would identify themselves and receive 
permits to own guns. 

The amendment would specify that 
the State laws should issue permits only 
to responsible citizens so that no alco- 
holic, no incompetent, no one who has 
been convicted of a serious crime, no per- 
son under indictment, and so on, could 
be eligible to purchase or own a gun. 
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At the same time, the measure would 
impose no limitations on the number or 
kinds of guns which a licensed gun owner 
might possess. And there is nothing in 
that amendment which woud identify 

any firearm, whether it be a shotgun, 
rifle, pistol, or anything else. This amend- 
ment, if adopted, should result in bet- 
ter law enforcement. The amendment 
establishes that we want guns to be pos- 
sessed only by persons who are responsi- 
ble, and we are granting a 2-year period 
within which the States may enact stat- 
utes carrying out this congressional 
objective. 

The second amendment I agree is more 
controversial, and one on which I have 
done a great deal of soul searching and 
a great deal of thinking before agreeing 
that I wanted to advance this other 
amendment. It would provide for the 
Federal registration of handguns. 

First of all I want the Members to un- 
derstand that this amendment does not 
include shotguns or rifles, and it does 
not affect collectors of antique guns. 
However, it would require that any per- 
son who has a pistol or a revolver would 
be required to apply, and have that gun 
registered with the Secretary of the 
Treasury. 

Now, what is the purpose of this? The 
purpose, of course, is to get at the crimi- 
nal elements in our society, and to assist 
the law-enforcement officers of the coun- 
try in identifying the owner of a gun and 
to trace the ownership and possession of 
that gun in the event a crime is com- 
mitted. The amendment would also as- 
sure that handguns are not owned by ir- 
responsible persons. 

Mr. Chairman, the machinery for car- 
rying out this vital service can be han- 
dled much more effectively, it seems to 
me, by the Federal Government. 

If it could be done at the State and 
local levels, I would say let us do it there. 
But as I understand it, if we have a Fed- 
eral registry it would enable every State 
and local law-enforcement officer to as- 
certain in a matter of minutes, or 1 min- 
ute, the ownership of a particular re- 
volver or pistol. 

Mr. Chairman, let me point out fur- 
ther that most of the crimes of violence, 
where a firearm is used, involve a pistol 
or revolver. And this is important: 394 
law-enforcement officers were slain by 
firearms during the last 6 years. Most 
of these were killed by the use of pistols 
or revolvers. 

Also, I may say that with regard to 
most other crimes of violence, burglaries, 
robberies, most of them are committed 
with pistols and revolvers. So this attack 
would go to the criminal element. At the 
same time it would not affect the sports- 
man or the hunter, the person who gen- 
erally owns or possesses a rifle or a 
shotgun. 

Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCLORY. I would just like to 
add a couple of things before I yield, if 
the gentleman will permit me. 

I believe we may have some question 
as to whether or not we are responding 
to the national will in connection with 
this legislation, and in the amendments 
which I will propose. I suggest we are. 
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The law-abiding citizens of the Nation 
by and large want strong Federal gun 
control legislation. This is not a matter 
of hysteria, but because the law-abiding 
citizens of our Nation want it, because as 
law-abiding citizens they want greater 
protection of their lives and property, 
and greater law enforcement against the 
lawless elements in our society. 

Mr. Chairman, I included the text of 
my proposed amendments, and explana- 
tory statements in my remarks during 
debate of the rule. They appear in an 
earlier part of today’s CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD, 

Let me emphasize, many church and 
civic organizations, including the Na- 
tional Association of Counties, and the 
Emergency Committee on Gun Control 
support these amendments. 

Mr. Chairman, in testimony presented 
recently before a House Appropriations 
Subcommittee, the Director of the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation, J. Edgar 
Hoover, was asked his view on gun regis- 
tration to which he replied, in part: 

I see no great problem to the individual in 
requiring all guns to be registered, if the 
owner has nothing to hide and if he is a law 
abiding citizen. There are strong arguments 
that it will interefere with sports, with hunt- 
ing and the constitutional right to bear arms. 
If the best that could be done would be to 
get the registration of handguns, that would 
be a step in the right direction because they 
are the guns that are used principally in 
murders. 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
to the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
DULSKIJ. 

Mr. DULSKI. Mr, Chairman, there 
can be no question about the need for 
stricter controls on guns. 

Further, I am convinced that stricter 
controls can be imposed without unrea- 
sonably burdening the legitimate own- 
ers of firearms. 

My own State of New York has had 
the Sullivan law on its books now for 
more than 50 years. This law makes it 
illegal to own or purchase a handgun 
without a permit, 

Law enforcement officials are con- 
vinced that the Sullivan law has been 
most helpful in curbing crime. This is 
an excellent example of what can and 
is being done at the State level, 

We in Congress, of course, are dealing 
with this matter from the Federal level. 

Nearly a year ago, I voted for the Om- 
nibus Crime Control and Safe Streets 
Act when it was approved by the House. 
I also voted for the version, as amended 
by the Senate, which later was signed 
into law. 

That measure, now Public Law 90-351, 
was an important step forward on con- 
trol of firearms, but it is clear that fur- 
ther steps are needed. 

Today, we are considering H.R. 17735, 
the State Firearms Control Assistance 
Act of 1968. The purpose of this legisla- 
tion is to strengthen Federal controls 
over interstate and foreign commerce 
in firearms and to assist the States ef- 
fectively to regulate firearm traffic within 
their borders. 

I support this bill wholeheartedly. 

It is a proper and necessary supple- 
ment to the legislation which became law 
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in June. H.R. 17735 expands on the latest 
Federal law in three major areas: 

First. It extends present controls over 
handguns to transactions in rifles and 
shotguns; 

Second. It adds important controls over 
firearm ammunition; and 

Third. It expands restrictions on ship- 
ments and sales of destructive devices. 

Most essential and of special concern 
to me is the more effective control of 
3 sales of guns and ammuni- 

n. 

The omnibus crime control bill im- 
posed restrictions on mail-order ship- 
ments of handguns. H.R. 17735 would 
extend this restriction to rifles and other 
long guns. 

It should be acknowledged that a num- 
ber of major mail-order firms already 
have imposed bans on the sales of guns 
by mail. 

Postmaster General Watson already 
has taken temporary administrative ac- 
tion to control shipments of firearms 
through the mails and the Subcommittee 
on Postal Operations has held hearings 
on mail-order sales of firearms, 

When the current measure is opened 
for amendment, the Honorable ROBERT 
N. C. Nrx, subcommittee chairman, pro- 
poses to offer an amendment to ban all 
firearms from the mails, 

I support the Nix amendment. I be- 
lieve a complete prohibition on firearms 
in the mails is very much in order. 

The enactment of Public Law 90-351 
was no final solution to the problem of 
crime and lawlessness. Nor will enact- 
ment of H.R. 17735 be a final solution. 
However, both are important and prac- 
tical steps in the right direction and 
must be accepted in that light. 

I am convinced that one sure way to 
deal with the gun control problem is to 
provide more severe penalties on those 
who misuse guns; that is, on those who 
use guns in connection with crimes or 
with criminal intent. I believe that the 
prospect of harsh penalties is the most 
effective deterrent. 

Mr. Chairman, I commend the Com- 
mittee on Judiciary for the careful con- 
sideration which it has given to H.R. 
19 I support and urge passage of H.R. 

5. 

Mr. Chairman, I include with my re- 
marks two newspaper editorials and a 
statement by the Buffalo Revolver & 
Rifie Club, Inc.: 

[From the Buffalo (N.Y.) Courier-Express, 
June 26, 1968] 
Let’s Have No Pantc GUN CONTROLS 

The assassination of Sen. Robert F. Ken- 
nedy has been followed by increased public 
pressure for tightened gun-control laws. But 
condemnation of assassination does not 
necessarily mean endorsement of the clamor 
for restrictions on gun ownership. Purpose 


and effectiveness of gun proposals can be 
entirely different things. 

President Johnson has called for the li- 
censing of all gun owners and national reg- 
istration of every firearm. When it is con- 
sidered that there are millions of gun owners 
and from 50 to 100 million firearms in this 
country, the magnitude of the task of li- 
censing and registration can be imagined. 
But apart from that is the purpose of the 
proposal. The purpose is to deter crime. The 
effectiveness, however, is very much in 
doubt. 
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Under licensing and registration proce- 
dures law-abiding citizens would comply, 
but how many criminals and improper gun 
owners would? In such case the licensing 
and registration red tape would constitute 
an irritation to legal gun owners. The penal- 
ties provided for noncompliance—two years 
in jail and up to $2,000 in fines—would 
hardly prove to be a cogent deterrent to 
criminals and other unauthorized possessors 
of firearms. 

We consider that criminal use of firearms 
already is covered by existing laws and that 
effective police work can enforce them. How- 
ever, additional proposals have been made 
and Congress must weigh them. In so doing 
the legislators will do well to follow the “go 
slow” advice of Sen. Eugene J. McCarthy 
(D-Minn.). He urged a cool appraisal of gun- 
control issues and expressed the opinion 
that no legislation in that area should be 
passed “under panic conditions.” We agree. 
We don’t say no further gun controls are 
needed, but we urge thorough evaluation of 
all proposals before any action is taken. 


[From the Buffalo (N.Y.) Evening News, 
June 26, 1968] 


L. B.J. GOES ALL THE Way 


President Johnson's escalation of his gun- 
control proposals to include federal regis- 
tration and licensing is the most vivid meas- 
ure of the rising popular pressure for fire- 
arms controls in the aftermath of Sen. Ken- 
nedy's assassination. 

In deciding to brave the predictable storm 
of opposition from gun-law foes, Mr. John- 
son obyiously concluded that the time is ripe 
now to go all the way in demanding the ulti- 
mate safeguards against indiscriminate pos- 
session of lethal weapons. 

Yet what he is actually urging is not nec- 
essarily immediate action by a Congress that 
still hasn’t caught up with his June 6 pro- 
posal for extending mail-order prohibitions 
to rifes and shotguns. Rather he asks that 
Congress start looking “even before that step 
is finally completed” to the “next advance 
for the safety of the American people.” 

His meaning, clearly, is that registration 
and licensing legislation should not jeopard- 
ize enactment of the mail-order prohibition. 
Yet some critics are already asking how com- 
patible the two approaches are. If all guns are 
to be licensed and registered, is there really 
any case for also outlawing mail-order sales? 

If the gun registration law had been asked 
for originally in the omnibus crime-control 
bill, we'd have been inclined to support it, 
And we have no serious doubt even now 
about the ultimate need for federal registra- 
tion and some standard of federal and/or 
state licensing as the most effective way to 
deny firearms to those whose possession, as 
LBJ says, “would be harmful to the public 
health, safety or, welfare.” 

National registration of firearms already 
in private hands would afford the most 
practical mechanism for tracing stolen 
Weapons and facilitating the investigation of 
crimes. With respect to licensing standards, 
however, as with the setting of fees, there 
certainly are questions that should have 
the most careful congressional scrutiny. 

Yet for all the logic in reasonable federal 
curbs, and for all the baseless fears that such 
measures would excessively harass or inter- 
fere with law-abiding citizens, the whole 
LBJ campaign gives us the uneasy sensation 
of a “bits and pieces” approach. We just 
wish he would settle on one sound bill at a 
time instead of shifting its aim in response 
to each shift in public mood. 


[Statement published June 29, 1968, by the 
Buffalo Revolver & Rifle Club, Inc., Buf- 
falo, N. V.] 

WE SUPPORT GUN CONTROLS 
We are an organization that has been in 
existence for forty odd years and have a mem- 
bership of over six hundred sportsmen in 
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the Buffalo area. These members come from 
all walks of life and include members of the 
medical and legal profession, law enforce- 
ment officers, teachers, business men and 
other law abiding citizens who are drawn to- 
gether by a mutual interest in the sport of 
target shooting. 

Our membership, along with the citizenry 
generaly, is aghast and horrified by the re- 
cent tragedies in this country, but we do not 
believe that the drastic gun laws which some 
of our Legislators are seeking could have 
prevented these tragic deeds. 

We agree that criminals, alcoholics, drug 
addicts and those adjudged mentally dis- 
turbed should not be able to obtain and 
possess firearms. 

We further believe that some gun controls 
are necessary, but we take the position that 
added restrictions which go beyond our New 
York State Sullivan Law, or any new regula- 
tions which require the registration of rifles 
and shotguns will not necessarily keep guns 
out of the hands of the undesirable or crimi- 
nal, inasmuch as they do not respect the 
law to begin with. There are numerous laws 
on the books today which do not mean a 
thing to the criminal, It is only through the 
constant vigilance of our Law Enforcement 
Officers that more crimes are not committed. 
We must support our Local Police Agencies 
and provide them with the necessary tools to 
bring about greater enforcement of the exist- 
ing laws. 

We earnestly solicit the cooperation of our 
Judges, Prosecuting Attorneys and the Citi- 
zens who serve on a jury to use a firmer 
hand in dealing with the criminal element of 
today. 

With these thoughts in mind the Directors 
of the Buffalo Revolver and Rifle Club make 
the following recommendations: 

1. That a ban be placed on the mail order 
sales of all firearms, ammunition, switch- 
blade knives, daggers and all other dangerous 
weapons. 

2. That the importation of all surplus 
foreign military weapons be prohibited. 

8. Prohibit the sale of Anti-Tank Guns, 
Grenades, Bazookas and Mortars to the Gen- 
eral public. 

4. That a mandatory additional sentence 
be given for the commission of a crime in- 
volving the use of firearms of any type or 
any other deadly weapon. 

5. That there be stricter enforcement of 
the existing laws governing the criminal use 
of all weapons. 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 


to the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 


MINISH]. 

Mr. MINISH. Mr. Chairman, I strong- 
ly endorse H.R. 17735, the State Fire- 
arms Control Assistance Act of 1968, 
which will extend to rifies, shotguns, and 
ammunition the restrictions imposed 
upon pistols and revolvers in the recent 
Safe Streets and Crime Act. These meas- 
ures would thus end the mail-order traffic 
in firearms; would require purchasers 
to buy from licensed dealers in the State 
of their residence; and would prohibit 
sales to felons, deranged persons, and ju- 
veniles. 

Having long been concerned about the 
gun peril, as reflected in my introduc- 
tion of legislation on August 2, 1967, I 
am gratified that this body is finally 
dealing with the need for firearms pol- 
icies that effectively serve the total na- 
tional interest. 

But, Mr. Chairman, I submit that more 
is required than banning the indiscrimi- 
nate sale of firearms through the mails, 
to out-of-State residents, and to felons, 
deranged persons and juveniles. The 
strong and effective controls sought by 
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the great majority of the American peo- 
ple call also for registration and licens- 
ing of firearms. These are the essential 
means of enforcing the prohibition 
against possession of guns by criminal or 
irresponsible persons. 

As I told this body on June 25, the 
American people are no longer the great 
silent mass of voters. They are outraged 
voters. They are shocked voters. They 
are insistent voters. They want a gun 
bill and they want a tough gun bill. 

Among the hundreds of letters I have 
received on this critical issue, the follow- 
ing pithy comments of a professional 
man sum up the sentiments of most 
Americans who, crowded in dense urban 
areas, know that the frontier has passed 
from the national scene. He wrote: 

It’s time for a strong gun contro] bill— 
now!! When a lazy slob like me starts to 
write to his Congressman—let's go! 


I implore you to hear the voices of the 
people over the din of the gun lobby and 
vote for strong and effective controls 
over firearms traffic. Does the Congress 
dare to be unresponsive to the public 
demand for protection from recklessness, 
irresponsibility, and crime in the han- 
dling of firearms? Surely, the public in- 
terest must outweigh the narrow special 
interest gun lobby which does not speak 
for the Nation nor indeed, I dare say, for 
the majority of its own membership, 

Is it not ironic that a great and power- 
ful nation that is at long last securing 
some success at international arms con- 
trol is powerless to impose upon its own 
members the safeguards against armed 
violence that one would expect of any 
civilized society? 

Should any civilized society tolerate 
the grim conditions reflected in statistics 
for 1 year alone: in 1966 private firearms 
were involved in some 20,000 deaths, 
100,000 injuries, and more than 103,000 
assaults and robberies; 6,600 murders, 
10,000 suicides, 2,600 accidental deaths, 
100,000 injuries, 43,500 serious assaults, 
59,000 armed robberies. Again, let us 
ponder the fact that in that same year— 
1966—2 million firearms were sold in the 
United States, of which half were by 
mail order and estimates show that mail- 
order guns account for as many as 50 
8 of the gun murders in the coun- 

ry. 

Having grown up in the hunting tradi- 
tion of the Pennsylvania hills, I have 
sympathy for the legitimate and reason- 
able use of guns for lawful purposes. My 
knowledge of sportsmen makes me spurn 
the fallacious and unworthy picture of 
them depicted by the gun lobby as being 
too selfish and self-centered to accept 
the slight burden involved in licensing 
and registration procedures. No less than 
other responsible citizens, law-abiding 
huntsmen and sportsmen will prefer the 
inconvenience occasioned them by sensi- 
ble regulations to permitting guns to 
fall into the hands of children, lunatics, 
drunkards, dope addicts, and felons, As 
a matter of fact, experience with the 
strict New Jersey weapons control law, 
which took effect on August 2, 1966, re- 
futes the contention that such controls 
impede the activities of legitimate sport- 
ing interests. The New Jersey law was in 
effect during the 1966 hunting season 
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and more hunting licenses were sold 
than in 1965 and the bag of deer was 
the third highest in the history of the 
State’s modern deer herd. 

My enlightened State of New Jersey 
has one of the toughest gun laws in the 
Nation but our efforts are being thwarted 
by the absence of Federal legislation. 
For example, that law blocked sales of 
guns to 890 applicants, but those nar- 
cotics addicts, victims of mental disease, 
and criminals thus denied firearms in 
New Jersey could easily acquire them 
from other States. Hence, the lack of 
Federal regulation has greatly hampered 
the effectiveness of our State controls. 

I commend for your attention the fol- 
lowing excerpts from the testimony of 
the able attorney general of New Jersey, 
the Honorable Arthur J. Sills, at the 
House Judiciary Committee hearings on 
the anticrime program on April 5, 1967. 
Mr. Sills explained that: 

The primary purpose of the New Jersey 
firearms law is to prevent the needless tak- 
ing and maiming of human life by prevent- 
ing firearms from falling into the hands of 
individuals with the propensity to kill. It is, 
as the gun lobby so often purports to en- 
dorse, aimed at the user of firearms. The 
difference is that we are concerned with the 
potential user, while the gun lobby suggests 
the problem can only be resolved by punish- 
ing severely those who have already taken 
human life, not that New Jersey opposes 
severe punishment where the crime has been 
commited. In fact, from 10 years to life may 
be added by a judge to the initial sentence 
for a crime, where the criminal was armed. 


Mr. Sills continued: 

But can our law be effective to a maximum 
degree without federal legislation? This does 
not appear possible. 

The New Jersey weapons control law took 
effect August 2, 1966. As of February 10, 
1967, the Division of State Police had received 
33,084 fingerprints. Of this total, approxi- 
mately 2,300 or 7.1% disclosed criminal ar- 
rest records. 

As of February 15, 1967, 26,133 of the ap- 
plications had been fully processed. Of this 
total 540 denied. Criminal records were the 
reason for 75% of the denials, with mental 
illness, alcoholism, and other incapacities 
next in the order of reasons for denials, 

This leaves approximately 8,000 applica- 
tions still being processed, Arrest records, of 
course, call for further investigation to de- 
termine the final disposition. Thus, until 
the 8,000 applications pending are complete- 
ly investigated, we will not know how many 
will be rejected. 

It is interesting to note that the sale of 
New Jersey hunting licenses have averaged 
over 150,000 in recent years. Yet only ap- 
proximately 30,000 applications were made 
for I.D. cards from August 2, 1966 to the 
middle of February 1967. Sportsmen have in- 
dicated that most of them buy or exchange 
firearms at least once a year. One can as- 
sume, therefore, that many of the 120,000 
who have not applied for I.D. cards are 
obtaining rifles and shotguns out-of-State. 
We certainly hope that these individuals are 
not of the unfit type. 

In any event, this stresses the urgency of 
controls at the federal level and in other 
jurisdictions. Although we prevent a crim- 
inal from purchasing a firearm in New Jersey, 
we are still at a disadvantage since an 
abundant source of weapons is available 
through mail-order channels and in other 
states. We will never, of course, be able to 
detect the purchase of every weapon pur- 
chased in violation of existing or proposed 
laws. But eliminating the mail-order and 
interstate traffic in firearms to individuals 
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will greatly deplete the supply of weapons 
which may be illegally obtained with little 
or no difficulty. 


It is most regrettable, to say the least, 
that the diehard opponents of gun con- 
trol are raising the specter of Federal 
confiscation and control to secure sup- 
port for their intransigent stand. Let 
me emphasize that there is nothing in 
the pending proposals to prevent a re- 
sponsible, law-abiding person from pur- 
chasing, possessing, and using firearms 
for legitimate purposes and in accord- 
ance with standards required for public 
safety. 

With the cruel assassination of three 
national leaders in 5 years, with thou- 
sands of gun murders very year, and 
the tens of thousands of other crimes 
involving guns, the American people be- 
lieve overwhelmingly with my good con- 
stituent that “it is time for a strong gun 
control bill—now.” To fail to heed their 
pleas, to ignore their demand, I submit, 
will demonstrate a contempt for the 
public that is most unworthy of this great 
body. I entreat you to accept your re- 
sponsibility in facing up to what quite 
literally is a matter of life and death to 
our society. 

The violence and lawlessness that per- 
vade our land are unworthy of our glor- 
ious Nation. Our people yearn for the 
domestic tranquility envisioned by our 
Founding Fathers, for order and har- 
mony in their communities, for sanity 
in our land. Time is running out to enact 
the measures essential to public order 
and safety. Last year, guns were used in 
more than 125,000 assaults, rapes, and 
robberies. Are we content to let that be 
repeated this year and next, to let good 
and decent men and women be gunned 
down by thugs and maniacs? I urge this 
body to give to our citizens the kind of 
protection that has been too long de- 
nied them. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield to 
the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
BEvVILL]. 

Mr. BEVILL. Mr. Chairman, a little 
over a month ago the distinguished 
chairman of the Rules Committee stood 
here on the floor and gave us some words 
of warning and advice that we would do 
well to ponder during the coming weeks. 
Against his own personal inclinations, 
the gentleman from Mississippi voted to 
send the crime bill to conference rather 
than see what seemed to him a subver- 
sion to the legislative process. 

In that particular instance, I was not 
in complete accord with the gentleman— 
feeling as I did the urgent need for pas- 
sage of several titles of the bill and fear- 
ing the outcome of a conference. In prin- 
ciple, however, I wholeheartedly agree 
with him that the worst thing this or 
any legislative body can do is to vote 
Measures up or down in the passion fol- 
lowing some emotionally stirring public 
event. 

The crime bill was an omnibus meas- 
ure encompassing a broad spectrum of 
subject matter. Likely, very few Members 
were in favor of its every feature. Pass it 
we did, however, by an overwhelming 
majority, and the President signed it into 
law on June 19, less than a month ago. 
Mr. Chairman, he had not even signed 
the bill—two titles of which relate exclu- 
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sively to gun control—before the House 
was being peppered with new proposals 
for Federal regulation of the commerce 
in and even the mere possession of fire- 
arms. 

It takes no penetratingly analytic 
thought to see what has been happen- 
ing. The mail started flowing in—both 
here on the Hill and downtown—in a 
great, massive reaction to the gun slay- 
ing of Robert Kennedy. Naturally, it was 
coming in after the House had passed 
the crime bill, since passage came within 
2 days of the Senator’s death. So Mem- 
bers were in the position of having al- 
ready acted in response to the tragic 
event in Los Angeles—and yet feeling, by 
dint of the mail, that their constituents 
were still looking to them to “do some- 
thing about it.” 

In addition, the press searching for a 
descriptive adjective with which to char- 
acterize these laws, fell upon the word 
“weak”—meaning, of course, only that 
the mail-order ban did not extend to 
rifles and shotguns. The net result was 
that the public got a general impression 
that Congress had responded to the Ken- 
nedy tragedy in a hypocritical and half- 
hearted fashion—with a gun control 
measure of no substance or significance. 
This is an absurdity, Mr. Chairman, as all 
of us know full well. 

Yet, here we are—barely 5 weeks after 
passing two major control laws—being 
asked to consider and enact yet another 
bill. Indeed, as far as the administra- 
tion is concerned, we are asked to enact 
two other bills—one the most far-reach- 
ing intrusion upon the police powers of 
the States which we had seen proposed 
in our time. All considerations of the pre- 
posterous Federal registration and li- 
censing bill aside, however, I think we 
are being witness to one of the best ex- 
amples of irresponsible government any 
gifted satirist could hope to conjure up. 
With the ink barely dry on an act which 
contains two new Federal laws of un- 
precedented restrictiveness on the ability 
of an American citizen to purchase and 
possess a flrearm—with no experience 
whatsoever to inform us as to the effec- 
tiveness or desirability of those laws, 
here we sit, in Congress solemnly assem- 
bled, dutifully and pliably considering 
this new legislation as if the Omnibus 
Crime Control and Safe Streets Act 
never existed. 

Mr. Chairman, I think it is one thing 
to be responsive to our constituents— 
and another thing altogether to make 
ourselves actors in a farce in order that 
a passing emotion will be appeased. 

Speaking for myself, I resent whole- 
heartedly the assault on the legislative 
process—indeed, it is an assault on re- 
sponsible government itself—which the 
hysteria of the past month has generated. 
I would resent it no matter what the is- 
sue, but even if this administration fire- 
arms bill had come to us under saner 
circumstances, my opposition to its pro- 
visions could have been no less deter- 
mined. 

I oppose this bill, Mr. Chairman, on 
both theoretical and practical grounds. 

I oppose it on practical grounds be- 
cause I simply do not believe it will be 
one iota successful in achieving the goals 
sought by its proponents. If we really 
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want to keep guns out of the hands of 
criminals, juveniles, and other irrespon- 
sible persons, I think we can do it, not 
through these halfway measures which 
only create difficulties for people who 
have the habit of obeying laws, but 
through setting up a police state, closely 
run by one centralized office here in 
Washington. 

However, for those of us who are still 
squeamish about such things as police 
states, I would suggest there is another 
alternative. We could always, as a na- 
tion, return to the strict and just en- 
forcement of law and order. Our courts 
could determine that the days of dreamy 
experimentation in criminal rehabilita- 
tion—experimentation at the expense of 
general public safety—are over. The 
country’s policemen could be encouraged 
in the performance of their duties, rather 
than hindered and abused. These things 
are possible, if our practical concern is 
truly the prevention and control of crime 
and violence. Practically, H.R. 17735 of- 
fers no real hope of accomplishing this, 
and thus I oppose it. 

Even more emphatically, I oppose this 
ill-conceived measure on theoretical 
grounds. I realize, of course, that in many 
quarters it is hopelessly out of style to 
take the Constitution seriously, but some 
of us cannot shake the habit. 

I will not even go into the question of 
the second amendment, which is pres- 
ently facing a much more serious threat 
from the registration and licensing bills 
which have been proposed, except to 
point out that even Justice Black has 
stated that “although the Supreme Court 
has held—the amendment—to include 
only arms necessary to a well-regulated 
militia, as so construed, its prohibition 
is absolute.” 

In the case of H.R. 17735, however, I 
am more disturbed over the threats it 
contains to two other aspects of consti- 
tutional law than over its less-direct 
effects on the rights guaranteed by the 
second amendment. Briefly, these are: 
First, the continued disregard of the 
commerce clause; and second, the re- 
sultant infringement on the police pow- 
ers of the States. 

H.R. 17735—like title IV of the Omni- 
bus Crime Act—is based on the power of 
the Federal Government to regulate in- 
terstate commerce. Also like that title, it 
freely subsumes under the category of 
interstate commerce what any objective 
person would acknowledge to be purely 
intrastate commerce. The bill clearly 
established the general concept that fire- 
arms commerce per se is interstate com- 
merce—and on that basis requires every 
person who deals in firearms to be feder- 
ally licensed. Mr. Chairman, this bill 
could be on any other subject under the 
sun and I would still object vigorously 
to it if it contained such a dangerous 
precedent as that. Can the Members of 
this House really envisage the situation 
we will have in this enormous country 
once we come to the point where there 
is no distinction between commerce 
which is interstate and that which is 
intrastate? I urge them to give this point 
a little good, wholesome thought. 

Again, using the commerce clause as 
basis, H.R. 17735, moves on into the busi- 
ness of setting up police regulations gov- 
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erning the over-the-counter sales of 
firearms. A dealer cannot sell a rifle to 
somebody under 18 years of age; he can- 
not sell a handgun to somebody under 21. 
There are any number of other kinds of 
people he cannot sell a gun to—in an 
over-the-counter sale. What has the Fed- 
eral Government got to do with how old 
a person must be to buy a gun from his 
local hardware store? 

Do this bill’s provisions, regulating 
over-the-counter sales, presage an era in 
which the States will be unable to decide 
any of the simple policing matters for 
themselves? The mind boggles at the 
prospects for Federal encroachment 
opened wide by the concepts embodied in 
this bill. 

I believe strongly in laws which regu- 
late the sale and use of a number of 
potentially dangerous items—laws which 
provide requirements as to age, mental 
stability, lack of criminal record, and so 
forth. But, Mr. Chairman, I believe the 
power to legislate such requirements is 
reserved to the States by the American 
Constitution. Even if I did not believe 
that, as I so firmly do, I am unalterably 
and adamantly opposed to the further 
buildup of police regulatory powers here 
in Washington—so far removed from the 
citizens affected. 

I hope my colleagues will see that this 
whole business goes far beyond the mere 
question of controlling guns; it goes to 
the very root of our Federal system and 
to principles of sane and workable gov- 
ernment. I urge them to vote down this 
bill. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from New 
Jersey [Mr. RODINO]. 

Mr. RODINO. Mr. Chairman, I strong- 
ly support H.R. 17735, the State Firearms 
Control Assistance Act of 1968. My own 
State of New Jersey has a stringent gun- 
control law. Strong as that measure is, 
nevertheless it is not completely effec- 
tive without complementary controls at 
the Federal level and in all other States. 
Although we can and do prevent a crimi- 
nal from purchasing a firearm in New 
Jersey, he has an abundant source of 
weapons through mail-order channels or 
by simply crossing the State line to make 
his purchase. 

The bill we are presently considering, 
which I have cosponsored, will go a long 
way toward providing the needed Federal 
controls. It would impose restrictions on 
rifles and shotguns similar to those 
placed upon handguns by the recently 
enacted omnibus crime control bill. The 
provisions of H.R. 17735 prohibit mail- 
order purchases, sales to nonresidents, 
and sales to juveniles. In addition, there 
would be meaningful controls on the in- 
terstate shipment of ammunition and the 
sale of ammunition to juveniles. 

This bill recognizes the Federal re- 
sponsibility to stem the indiscriminate 
and deadly flow of firearms and ammuni- 
tion across State borders, and provides 
States and local communities with the 
ability and motivation to rigorously en- 
force their own gun-contro] ordinances. 

I support this legislation because I be- 
lieve that it is necessary for the better 
protection of our people, vital to efficient 
and effective law enforcement, and in 
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accord with the best interests of our 
society. 

I would be remiss in my responsibili- 
ties to my constituents, however, if I 
were to ignore the genuine concern of 
some of the people of my State, and of 
the other States of the country, in regard 
to this pending legislation. The concerns 
stem from several sources. There are, of 
course, those who see financial loss from 
enactment of this bill. There are those 
who are not willing to be inconvenienced 
to any extent in their activities involv- 
ing firearms. And there are those who 
have been totally misguided by half- 
truths, misconceptions, and totally ir- 
relevant considerations. 

Now those who foresee financial loss 
from enactment of gun-control legisla- 
tion have an understandable concern. 
However, in this area of congressional 
action as in all others, those interests 
must be weighed against the harm which 
may come to all of society from the busi- 
ness activities involved—in this case, the 
indiscriminate sale of firearms. Some in 
the business of the interstate sale of 
guns have already, and voluntarily, taken 
action to comply with the purposes of 
this legislation. Others have expressed 
their desire to see these controls on sales 
enacted. No doubt some will find adjust- 
ments in their business operations are 
necessary. However, if the sale of fire- 
arms can be restricted to over-the-coun- 
ter sales by licensed dealers, then the 
legitimate businessman may well find his 
position enhanced, if slightly altered, 
rather than harmed by this measure. 

As for those citizens who do not wish 
to be inconvenienced by the implementa- 
tion of this bill, there is little that I can 
say. If we knew a way to accomplish our 
goals without even minor inconveniences 
we would use that way. Until we find— 
or are shown—such a system, we must 
act in the manner that is the best at our 
disposal. And surely we must act now. 

My great concern is for those citizens 
who have been misled. It is a half-truth 
to state that the Constitution grants one 
right to the purchase and possession of 
firearms. It is a misconception that leads 
some to mistakenly believe that confis- 
cation of guns is the logical outgrowth 
of gun-control legislation. It is totally 
irrelevant to argue that since crimes are 
committeed with many instruments of 
violence, we should not restrict the traf- 
fic in firearms. These are some of the 
ideas that are expressed by those who 
would have this legislation defeated. I 
would like to take a few minutes to speak 
to a number of such ideas. 

There has been considerable discus- 
sion on the constitutional right to bear 
arms. The second amendment states: 

A well regulated Militia, being necessary 
to the security of a free State, the right of 
the people to keep and bear Arms shall not 
be infringed. 


I have noticed that those who would 
use this amendment as a constitutional 
bar to gun-control legislation consist- 
ently omit that phrase having to do with 
“a well regulated militia.” With such a 
selective reading of the Constitution, one 
could create an endless number of rights 
and prohibitions. A complete reading of 
the second amendment indicates that 
the right to keep and bear arms is di- 
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rectly relatea to the militia. In cases in- 
volving violation of the National Fire- 
arms Act and the Federal Firearms Act, 
the decisions of the Supreme Court dem- 
onstrate that the second amendment is 
not a bar to legislation such as that 
now pending. 

In an early case under the National 
Firearms Act, the Supreme Court found 
that the second amendment did not 
guarantee the right to keep and bear 
any weapon not having a “reasonable 
relationship to the preservation or ef- 
ficiency of a well regulated militia.” 

Some say that criminals would not 
comply with the law and would find an 
ample supply of firearms available 
through illegal channels. Indeed, some 
would evade the law. No one has any 
illusions that enacting any legislation is 
a panacea to wrongdoing. But we can 
and must take this essential step to try 
to put an end to mail-order murder. 

There is no doubt that the provisions 
of this legislation would make it more 
difficult for a potential killer to gain 
access to a firearm. The president of the 
National Rifle Association disagrees. He 
has stated that “gun legislation would 
not save a single life.” The number of 
deaths by firearms in countries which 
have strict gun controls testifies elo- 
quently to the falsity of this prophecy. 
Statistics in States in this country which 
have enacted such legislation are not as 
meaningful since interstate mail-order 
sales continue and make State efforts 
much less effective as a safeguard against 
violent death. 

Some have made the statement that, 
if guns were not available, other means 
would be used to take the life of an- 
other—or the life of one’s self. First of 
all, I think this is an irrelevant con- 
sideration. 

Should the Congress act only in areas 
in which a total problem will be eradi- 
cated by that action, then our achieve- 
ments would be few indeed. Certainly we 
should approach a legislative proposal 
with an open mind, and we should make 
each enactment as comprehensive as we 
can in view of the purpose of that action. 
However, we should not refrain from 
doing what we can to solve a part of a 
problem in our society. 

We do not deceive ourselves into be- 
lieving that we can remove all the means 
of violence from those intent upon vio- 
lence. And we must not be deceived into 
believing that we cannot stop some vio- 
lence by making less accessible some of 
its means. 

Many of those who are opposed to gun- 
control legislation say we should delay 
any action because this is an emotional 
time. They say we should not act in fear. 
But, Mr. Chairman, when the emotions 
of the American people are no longer a 
force in this Congress, then surely we 
will have reason for grave concern. 

The recent and horrible events in this 
Nation have demonstrated the great need 
for gun control, they have caused the 
people to express their views in great 
numbers. But this does not mean that 
the bill before us is solely a consequence 
of the emotions of the moment. 

Many distinguished Members of this 
body have long advocated this measure. 
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Indeed, the people have long expressed 
their favor of gun-control regulation. 

A Gallup poll showed that 75 percent 
of the American people favored requir- 
ing permits for firearms before President 
Kennedy was assassinated. After Senator 
Kennedy was shot a Harris survey indi- 
cated that the proportion had increased 
to 81 percent. 

While those interviewed in the Harris 
survey believe that there are many fac- 
tors in our society which contribute to 
acts of violence, and while most agree 
that we cannot stop all individual shoot- 
ings, the overwhelming majority of 81 
percent supports gun-control legislation. 

In April of this year a public opinion 
poll indicated that the sentiment in favor 
of control over the sales of guns, includ- 
ing registration, was shared by the ma- 
jority of gunowners across the country. 

We have long delayed in responding 
to the need for action to meet this crucial 
problem. We have delayed while the peo- 
ple have expressed their concern over 
violence, and demonstrated their support 
for gun-control legislation. It is time for 
us to expose the half-truths, correct the 
misconceptions and dismiss the irrele- 
vancies. It is time for us to act. 

Mr, MacGREGOR. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
New Hampshire [Mr. Wyman]. 

Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Chairman, the thing 
that seems to me that perhaps is being 
overlooked in debating this legislation 
is what we are trying to do which is to 
protect Americans from being shot. As 
I understand it, the bill, the committee’s 
report, and all the furor in the news- 
papers and the press about gun control 
relates to keeping itchy fingers away 
from guns, and particularly itchy fingers 
of people who are considered to be irre- 
sponsible or undesirable. The reason for 
this is public protection. We are trying 
to protect the law-abiding people of this 
country from being shot, whether they 
are in public service or wherever they 
are. 

The bill, H.R. 17735, will help to ac- 
complish a certain measure of regulation 
in this regard, but it will not reach the 
millions of guns that are presently held 
by criminals, and neither would Federal 
registration, despite the remarks of the 
gentleman from Illinois just delivered. 
Criminals will never register their guns. 
But the amendment that is proposed by 
the gentleman from Texas will go a long 
way to deter carrying or using guns in 
crime, provided it is improved on just & 
little with no offense intended to the gen- 
tleman from Texas, whose efforts are 
most constructive and deserve commen- 
dation. 

If the amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. Casey] should 
be changed to read: 

Whoever during the commission of any 
crime constituting a felony by Federal law, 
except while carrying a gun as the result of 
a license as a permittee, uses or carries a 
firearm shall be imprisoned—(1) in the case 
of his first offense for not less than two nor 
more than ten years; (2) in the case of his 
second or more offense, for not less than 
ten nor more than twenty-five years. 


If we tie onto the bill H.R. 17335 such 
a mandatory minimum, then we will get 
away from soft judges, leniency, proba- 
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tion, or suspensions of sentence, and the 
people of this country will know, both 
the criminal element and others, that if 
they carry a gun in connection with the 
commission of a Federal felony—which 
is far as the Congress ought to go—cer- 
tain minimum penalties are prescribed 
as a separate offense. 

We have no business in this Congress 
attempting to set up a Federal common 
law of crime, or attempting to impose on 
the State legislatures for State felonies, 
Federal criminal standards. As the gen- 
tleman who just spoke well knows, if we 
adopt this revised amendment, and limit 
it to Federal crimes, then anyone who 
carries a gun under circumstances that 
might present the danger of an itchy 
finger to the rest of the people of this 
country while in the commission of Fed- 
eral felony, they are going to jail for at 
least 2 years and not more than 10 years 
as a separate offense for a first offense, 
and at least 5 years and not more than 
25 years for a second offense. 

This is a desirable addition to this 
bill. It will help deter the risk of death 
by gunfire in America at this hour and 
in the future. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope that the amend- 
ment in this or similar form will be 
adopted. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 3 minutes to the gentleman from 
Ohio (Mr. MINSHALL]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
Ohio is recognized. 

Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Chairman I 
would like to announce that next Fri- 
day, when we consider amendments to 
this legislation, I intend to offer an 
amendment which I believe will cure 
the problems that were in the so-called 
Casey amendment. In brief, it will pro- 
vide that whoever uses a firearm in the 
commission of a Federal felony—and the 
key word here is “in” the commission 
rather than “during” the commission of 
a felony—may, in addition to the pun- 
ishment provided for such felony, be 
punished by imprisonment for an in- 
determinate number of years up to life 
as may be determined by the court. 

In addition, if a person is convicted 
more than once of having used a firearm 
in the commission of such a felony, the 
court shall impose a penalty in addi- 
tion to the penalty for the commission 
of such felony of not less than 5 years. 
The imposition or the execution of the 
sentence shall not be suspended, nor 
shall probation be granted. Moreover, 
such additional penalty of imprison- 
ment shall not run concurrently with 
any term imposed for the commission of 
the Federal felony. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield three and one-half minutes to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. REID]. 

Mr. REID of New York. Mr. Chairman, 
I rise in support of the bill and of vital 
amendments to strengthen it by pro- 
viding for registration of all firearms na- 
tionally and by licensing of possession 
either by State permits or by the Federal 
Government in the absence of valid 
State action. 

I believe, Mr. Chairman, that the need 
for strong legislation is clear and im- 
perative. The figures for the United 
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States compared with those for Belgium, 
Canada, Denmark, England, France, Ger- 
many, Italy, Japan, and the Netherlands 
very clearly indicate that the United 
States has a much higher rate of homi- 
cides per hundred thousand people than 
any of the other countries. 

For example, in the United States in 
1966 there were 6,855 homicides, a rate of 
3.5 per 100,000 population, In 1965, there 
were 20 homicides in Belgium, a rate of 
0.2 per 100,000; and in 1965 in Canada, 
there were 98, at a rate of 0.5 per 100,000. 
In Denmark in 1965, there were 6 homi- 
cides—a rate of 0.1 per 100,000 popula- 
tion. In 1966, there were 27 homicides in 
England and Wales—also a rate of 0.1 
per 100,000 people. In 1965, there were 132 
homicides in France and 78 in Germany, 
the rate in France being 0.3, and that in 
Germany, 0.1 per 160,000 population. 
There were 243 homicides in Italy in 
1964—a rate of 0.5 per 100,000. In 1965, 
there were 16 homicides in Japan and five 
in the Netherlands—in each case, the 
1 rate per 100,000 population 

0.0. 

Nationwide controls over the use and 
ownership of guns are stronger in each 
of these countries than in the United 
States, and I think it is clear that the 
homicide rate is lower in those countries 
where this is strong gun legislation. It is 
equally clear that guns are more lethal 
than other weapons. According to figures 
released by the Department of Justice, 
about one out of six assaults with guns 
are fatal, while the rate of fatalities re- 
sulting from assaults with other weapons 
is one out of 20. 

This is especially important when one 
considers that in 1967, there were 7,700 
murders, almost 55,000 aggravated as- 
saults, and over 71,000 armed robberies 
with a gun in the United States. In New 
York City in the first 5 months of this 
year, guns were used in 66.5 percent of 
the 355 murders which took place. Ac- 
cording to figures released by the police 
department, 205 of the slaying victims 
were killed by pistols and 31 by machine- 
guns, rifies, and shotguns. 

Mr. Chairman, it is sometimes stated 
that those who have been convicted of 
felonies or incarcerated will be able to get 
weapons just as easily if there is restric- 
tive legislation as they can now. I would 
like to read briefly from a letter I re- 
ceived recently from a concerned citizen 
who is now serving a sentence in the 
Westchester County jail. I quote from 
the letter with the permission of the 
sheriff: 

Dear Mr. Rep: I am writing with the 
express intent of putting down the fact that 
any person, be he stable or deranged, can 
purchase arms of dangerous nature. I am 
really not much on putting things down and 
I am presently in jail on a narcotics charge, 
but I think I know from experience that 
guns are too easy to obtain. I myself bought 
firearms a number of times, and when I think 
of some of the things I myself contemplated, 
it is enough for me to make the statement 
that there should be gun controls. 

I intend to do my time and be released 
into a society that will be non-violent. Maybe 
there will be understanding and peace to 
some extent, but someone has to start it and 
gun control is a good place to start. If there 
were peace and understanding I would not 
feel the desire to escape through the use of 
LSD and pot, which is a bad thing in itself, 
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and maybe the and attempted kill- 
ings would not exist. I'm not putting you 
down, I'm just trying to communicate, which 
is something I find difficult. 


In my judgment, this letter provides 
confirmation of the dangers involved in 
allowing easy accessibility to guns, and 
the danger of permitting easy accessibil- 
ity to firearms on the part of those who 
are not stable. 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, I believe that 
strong gun-control] legislation will di- 
minish the degree of lawlessness in this 
country and reduce the number of assas- 
sinations, Given strong licensing and 
registration, the National Crime Infor- 
mation Center would be able to identify 
& registered owner within 60 seconds. 
Under such a system, President Ken- 
nedy’s assassin could have been located 
almost immediately with an all-points 
bulletin; and it is possible that, in the 
case of James Earl Ray, early informa- 
tion on the weapon would have prevented 
his leaving the country. 

I think we are concerned not only with 
reducing lawlessness and violence and 
assassination. In my judgment, strong 
registration and licensing requirements 
would make it more difficult for criminals 
and unstable people to acquire guns and 
ammunition, and over a period of time 
would reduce the number of unregistered 
weapons in circulation. 

I believe, Mr. Chairman, that such re- 
quirements would pose no threat to the 
sportsman. As far as I know, there is no 
evidence that there has been any step 
to confiscate weapons, or to preclude re- 
sponsible citizens from having weapons 
where they are licensed and registered, 
in countries which have strong and rea- 
sonable gun legislation. 

I have introduced the Tydings and 
administration bills requiring registra- 
tion and licensing of all guns. Accord- 
ingly, Mr. Chairman, I support this bill 
and hope that the amendments offered 
by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mc- 
CLoxx] and the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. BINGHAM] will be adopted by 
the House. 

In the face of the recent tragic assas- 
sinations, and the tragic accidents with 
firearms, I find it incredible that we have 
not enacted to date a requirement 
hardly more stringent than that govern- 
ing the licensing of dogs, bicycles, and 
fishermen. The Attorney General, Mayor 
John Lindsay, and many others have 
called for licensing and registration re- 
quirements similar to those proposed by 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mc- 
Citory] and the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. BINGHAM]. Mr. Chairman, if 
the Congress does not respond favorably 
to those amendments, I fear that the 
wishes of the American people, who have 
indicated their overwhelming support for 
such legislation, will have been betrayed. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield to 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. VANIK] 
for a unanimous-consent request. 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Chairman, I just want 
to say I support this legislation and also 
the amendments offered by the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. McCtiory] relat- 
ing to this legislation. 

I rise in support of H.R. 17735 to pro- 
vide for more effective control of inter- 
state traffic in firearms. 
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I also support the registration amend- 
ments which will be introduced by the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. McCtiory]. 

For more than 7 years, I served as a 
judge in Cleveland, Ohio, and I very 
early recognized the difficult and almost 
hopeless task that confronted police offi- 
cers charged with the enforcement of the 
law. Guns were in abundant supply. 

Hundreds of times, I have seen crimi- 
nal defendants deny the possession or 
ownership of a gun found in an auto- 
mobile or at the scene of a crime and 
then, after discharge or acquittal, claim 
the weapon at the police property office 
for possible reuse in a crime. Registra- 
tion would provide indicia of title, owner- 
ship, and responsibility. 

In the Greater Cleveland area, I have 
been able to learn firsthand of this de- 
plorable state of affairs which weakens 
us as a country. Homicides caused by 
firearms were 53 percent in 1951; in 1966, 
that percentage increased to 67 percent. 
Since June of 1875, 79 Cleveland police 
officers have died in the line of duty—53 
from homicidal violence, of which no less 
than 50 were shot to death. The evidence 
has convincingly shown that firearms are 
the instruments of death in nearly every 
murder of a law enforcement officer. The 
national pattern has demonstrated that 
guns were the means of murder in 96 
percent of the homicides among police 
officers. The easy accessibility and lax 
gun laws which allow criminals, juve- 
niles, and misfits to obtain guns cer- 
tainly played a large role in these trage- 
dies. I believe that the people of Cleve- 
land and America have grown tired and 
weary of these senseless deaths and they 
implore us to act immediately to halt 
these unnecessary killings. 

On June 24, 1968, I introduced legisla- 
tion in the House of Representatives, 
H.R. 18070, which would provide Ameri- 
cans with adequate protection from the 
misuse of firearms. My proposal provided 
for tougher and more stringent control 
through the registration of firearms and 
the licensing of those who possess them. 
Today, I am just as convinced and feel 
just as strongly of the necessity of these 
essential safeguards. 

The proliferation of firearms in 
America within recent years has reached 
alarming proportions. In the last year 
alone, more than 3 million guns have 
come into the possession of private 
stocks bringing the total arsenal of fire- 
arms in this country to over 100 million. 
This boom in gun sales has been accom- 
panied by a tragic rise in crime on our 
streets and in our homes. The Federal 
Bureau of Investigation has released new 
figures in their recent crime reports 
which attest to this fact. These reports 
demonstrate that armed robbery in the 
Nation has risen by almost 26 percent 
between the first 3 months of 1967 and 
the first 3 months of this year. Aggra- 
vated assaults with firearms have in- 
creased 23 percent. The increase of 
serious crimes committed with firearms 
rose faster than the increase in serious 
crimes. 

It has been clearly shown, the weapon 
most frequently used with homicidal in- 
tent in modern American society is the 
gun—whether this be a revolver, auto- 
matic pistol, rifle, shotgun, submachine 
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gun, or some variety of the homemade 
weapon, such as the zip gun.” The num- 
ber of homicides committed with fire- 
arms in the United States exceeds the 
combined total of homicides committed 
by all other means of violence. In 1967, 
for example, firearms were the lethal in- 
strument in more than 60 percent of the 
homicides perpetrated in this country 
accounting for more than 7,700 deaths. 

In addition, each year firearms have 
contributed to more than 71,000 rob- 
beries, 10,000 suicides, and in 2,600 ac- 
cidental deaths. Since the turn of the 
century, some 750,000 Americans have 
died at home from firearms—more than 
have been killed in all the wars we have 
fought. Our country can take little pride 
in these figures. The violence stemming 
from the misuse of firearms has grown 
like a cancerous sore. 

The need for more stringent Federal 
gun control laws are long overdue. In a 
nation whose history has been blemished 
many times by the political assassina- 
tions of four American Presidents, as well 
as the recent tragic killings of two na- 
tional leaders, strong gun laws are a dire 
necessity. No longer can we allow the 
proponents of antigun control laws to 
dominate our thinking and actions 
through their repetitious references to 
violations of the second amendment. 

Article II of the Bill of Rights provided 
“a well regulated militia being necessary 
to the security of a free State, the right 
to keep and bear arms, shall not be in- 
fringed.” That guarantee is not abro- 
gated by laws relating to registrati n. 

A strong gun law must be passed by 
the House of Representatives now. It is, 
indeed, time to declare a moratorium on 
the local arms race in our cities and 
homes. A domestic “nonproliferation 
treaty” among our citizens is urgently 
needed. The way in which we can make 
our cities safe from the misuse of fire- 
arms is to strengthen the bill before us 
today. 

Stronger gun laws will not end vio- 
lence—but they will reduce the oppor- 
tunities and the incidence. Legitimate 
users of weapons will be protected from 
the wrongdoing of those who would 
use guns in crime. There is every rea- 
son to believe that the streets and homes 
of America will be made more safe when 
the gun is unavailable as a tool of crime 
and violence. 

Mr. Chairman, we must act now to 
strengthen our gun control laws. We 
should act positively, responsibly, and 
immediately. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield to 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Wo.rr] for a unanimous-consent re- 
quest. 

Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of this legislation and the 
amendment of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois [Mr. McCtory]. 

Mr, Chairman, it gives me great sat- 
isfaction to rise in support of H.R. 17735. 
I coauthored this bill on the basis of my 
longstanding position that there is a 
pressing need for more effective controls 
on the sale and distribution of both hand 
weapons and long guns. The people of 
the United States are making themselves 
heard loudly and clearly, and it is the 
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will of the majority that this Govern- 
ment enact strict legislation to limit the 
circulation of firearms solely to those 
people who will use them responsibly and 
legitimately. 

The bill before us is a significant step 
in that direction. It puts stringent con- 
trols on the interstate shipment of all 
guns, including shotguns and rifies. The 
bill strengthens the licensing require- 
ments for manufacturers, dealers, and 
importers of all guns. These are neces- 
sary steps, they are essential steps, and 
we must act promptly to secure their 
immediate passage. 

Controlling the wanton acquisition and 
use of firearms is absolutely imperative 
if we intend to crack down on what ap- 
pears to be the inexorable increase of 
violence in our society. But this develop- 
ment is not an inexorable process; it cal 
be reversed quickly, and eventually 
halted, if we exercise our urgent respon- 
sibilities to pass the laws the people want 
and need. It is incumbent upon the Con- 
gress, now as never before, to answer 
the demands of the American people for 
strong controls on firearms: 

H.R. 17735, Mr. Chairman, is a bill 
that serves the American people respon- 
sibly and meaningfully. But the passage 
of this bill will not complete the work 
that needs to be done on this problem. 

We need even stronger legislation, to 
insure the registration and licensing of 
all firearms and users of firearms. I un- 
derstand that amendments will be in- 
troduced which will accomplish this reg- 
istration of guns and licensing of gun- 
owners. I will strongly support those 
amendments, for without it, this bill 
does not have the strength we need to 
control the indiscriminate use of fire- 
arms. Certainly, such requirements will 
not place an undue burden on legitimate 
sportsmen. I want to state now that I 
will be opposed to having any unreason- 
able fees imposed on sportsmen in line 
with such licensing. But it is not an 
abridgement of sportsmen’s rights to ask 
them to cooperate in a system that can 
assure all Americans greater safety and 
more effective law enforcement. This 
must be our continual goal. 

Mr. CELLER., Mr. Chairman, I yield to 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. FARB- 
STEIN] for a wunanimous-consent re- 
quest. 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Chairman, I fa- 
vor this legislation, including the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. McCtory]. 

Mr. Chairman, I share the view of the 
distinguished chairman of the Judi- 
ciary Committee [Mr. CELLER] that it is 
better to have half a loaf—as gun con- 
trol legislation goes—than none at all. 

This bill is not everything I would like. 
It does not require the licensing and 
registration of firearms, which I consider 
essential to effective gun control. We 
have no more right to omit gun licensing 
and registration in this law than we do 
to abolish automobile licensing and regis- 
tration. Just as automobile laws save 
lives, the licensing and registration of 
guns would be a basic step to reducing 
violence by firearms. 

Still, I shall support the bill before us 
enthusiastically. I do so because I think 
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that banning the mail-order sale of all 
weapons is important in itself. We can- 
not continue to put a gun casually into 
the hands of anyone, whatever his men- 
tal state, who fancies to have one. 

But more important, we are getting 
Congress on the record in favor of gun 
control. Let us not deceive the gun lobby, 
Mr. Chairman. This bill is but a begin- 
ning, not an end in itself. Once we as 

a body have established the principle 
of firearms control, we will pursue that 
principle until we have a sensible fire- 
arms policy. 

I do not stand here and pretend that 
gun controls are a replacement for vir- 
tue, Mr. Chairman. They are not. But 
we don’t have to keep making it easy to 
sin. 

By failing to do our duty to impose 
social controls over firearms, we are fa- 
cilitating crime by firearms. We are not 
changing people by these laws; we are 
simply making it harder for them to 
maim and to kill. I think it is appro- 
priate to say that preventing injury and 
saving lives is a significant social goal. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Florida 
(Mr. SIKES]. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, as I stated 
earlier, I do have some very serious 
reservations about the legislation that is 
proposed, Despite my very great respect 
and warm friendship for the distin- 
guished gentleman from New York, the 
chairman of the committee, I must op- 
pose this bill, and I shall offer amend- 
ments. I have asked for this time and 
appreciate the consideration of the gen- 
tleman from New York in yielding me 
time so that I might ask the gentleman 
some questions. I hope this will produce 
clarification on some features of the bill. 

I should now like to ask the distin- 
guished gentleman, or the minority 
Member who controls the time on the 
minority side: Would an individual now 
owning a rifie or shotgun be permitted 
under the provisions of H.R. 17735 to 
transport that weapon from one State 
to another? 

Mr. CELLER. The answer is, he can. 

Mr. SIKES. Would he be able to mail 
it to himself in another State? 

Mr. CELLER. Yes, he can. 

Mr. SIKES. Would a person buying a 
rifle or shotgun subsequent to the en- 
actment of H.R. 17735 be permitted to 
transport it from one State to another? 

Mr. CELLER. If he buys it in a lawful 
way he has a right to transmit from one 
State to another. When I say “lawful” 
I mean he must buy it in the State of his 
residence. 

Mr. SIKES. If he meets this require- 
ment, he will have the right to mail a 
gun to himself in another State? 

Mr. CELLER. Yes, he can. 

Mr. SIKES. Would a person be per- 
mitted under the terms of H.R. 17735 
to transport ammunition from one State 
to another for lawful purposes? 

Mr. CELLER. He has a right to do so. 

Mr. SIKES. Could he buy ammunition 
in a State not his own State? 

Mr. CELLER. He has that right. 

Mr. SIKES. May I ask the same ques- 
tion with respect to ammunition compo- 
nents? 
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Mr. CELLER. He can buy the ammu- 
nition from licensed dealers. Would the 
gentleman repeat his question? 

Mr. SIKES. Could he transport am- 
munition components from one State to 
another? 

Mr, CELLER. Yes, he has that right. 

Mr, SIKES. Could he buy ammunition 
components in a State not his own? 

Mr. CELLER. Components? Yes, he 
has that right. 

Mr. SIKES. Would an individual who 
is not a licensed dealer be permitted 
to receive shipments of ammunition or 
ammunition components by mail or ex- 
press subsequent to the enactment of 
H. R. 17735? 

Mr. CELLER. Did the gentleman say 
he is not a dealer? 

Mr. SIKES. He is not a dealer. 

Mr. CELLER. If he is not a dealer, the 
ammunition cannot be shipped to him 
interstate. 

Mr. SIKES. It appears that H.R. 17735 
would eliminate the important program 
carried on by the National Board for the 
Promotion of Rifle Practice. Would the 
gentleman accept an amendment which 
would provide for the continuation of 
the activities of the National Board for 
the Promotion of Rifle Practice? 

Mr. CELLER. I do not know all the de- 
tails of that program, but my inclination 
would be to oppose such an amendment. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIKES. I yield to the gentleman 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. It is my intention, 
when the opportunity presents itself dur- 
ing the amendment process, to address 
myself to the question of the language of 
the definition of ammunition as is con- 
tained in this bill, and having done so to 
then present, if necessary, a series of 
amendments, the first of which would 
be broad in scale. If I fail in that at- 
tempt, I intend to present subsequent 
amendments which would narrow the 
scope of excludability of ammunition 
from the coverage of this bill. 

Mr. SIKES. May I ask if it is the inten- 
tion of the distinguished gentleman to 
attempt by amendment to permit the 
continuation of activities of the National 
aoe for the Promotion of Rifle Prac- 
tice? 

Mr. MacGREGOR. I wish I could re- 
spond to that question. I shall have to 
consult with the gentleman from Florida 
after he leaves the well, to give him an 
opportunity to educate me on the 
specifics of that program. 

I might say parenthetically to the gen- 
tleman, in the committee I offered an 
amendment to exclude from the coverage 
of the bill shotgun shells designed for 
bird shooting, both live and clay, and lost 
by a narrow margin. 

Mr. SIKES. Under the terms of H.R. 
17735 could I give my own weapon to my 
own son? 

Mr. CELLER. You can. 

Mr. SIKES, Could I give it to a friend? 

Mr. CELLER. Wait a minute. You can 
give it to your own son, yes. 

Mr. SIKES. But can I give it to a 
friend? 

Mr. CELLER. You have a right to give 
it to a friend if you wish, yes. 
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Mr. SIKES. Could I ship it to my son enactment of the bill will somehow 


in another State? 

Mr. CELLER. No, you cannot. 

Mr. SIKES. Or to a friend? 

Mr. CELLER. No, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman 2 additional minutes. 

Mr. SIKES. I believe that there are no 
provisions in this bill for publication in 
the Federal Register of regulations 
which would be promulgated under this 
act. Would the gentleman object to an 
amendment so providing for publication 
in the Federal Register? 

Mr. CELLER. My inclination would be 
not to oppose it, but I would like to see 
the wording of the amendment before 
T finally accept it. 

Mr. SIKES. I note on page 16 of the 
bill, under subsection 4, it says in effect 
that a gun cannot be sold to a person 
who has been adjudicated in any court 
as a mental defective or committed un- 
der any court order to any mental insti- 
tution. 

There are those who have been com- 
mitted to a mental institution who have 
subsequently been cured and have had 
their rights as citizens restored to them. 
Would not the gentleman feel that this 
language should be clarified to permit 
those who have subsequently been cured 
and had their rights as citizens restored 
to be eligible to acquire weapons? 

Mr. CELLER. Well, the case of an ad- 
judicated mental defective presents a 
serious situation. I am not an expert on 
that; but we incline to the view that a 
mental defective should not be per- 
mitted to ship, transport or receive a 
gun or a lethal weapon. 

Mr. SIKES. But if the courts have de- 
clared he is no longer mentally defective 
in that he has been given back his rights 
as a citizen, it would appear he would 
be entitled to acquire a weapon. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. That very point has 
been raised by a number of State offi- 
cials and private medical doctors in the 
field of mental health. Again I invite the 
attention of the gentleman from Florida 
to the draftsmanship of an amendment 
so that someone could be relieved of this 
disability as set forth in the bill. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, if I had 
the time, I would ask that the gentleman 
from New York explain to me the proce- 
dure necessary to buy a BB gun. Appar- 
ently no one under 21 can buy one as 
the bill is written. This will be disap- 
pointing to a great many young sports- 
men who learn weapons fundamentals 
from these little guns. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the distinguished 
gentleman from California [Mr. WIG- 
Grins], a member of the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

Mr. WIGGINS. Mr. Chairman, I also 
support this legislation, particularly in 
view of those technical amendments 
which will be offered later to perfect 
some of its ambiguous language. 

This bill, I think, goes just far enough. 
The legislation regulates the interstate 
movement of weapons not because the 


magically end the criminal use of fire- 
arms in America but, rather, because in 
no other way can the individual States 
enforce their own policy with respect to 
the control of guns. This is federalism 
of the highest order—helping the States 
to help themselves. However, some pro- 
pose that the bill go further and be 
amended to include the registration of 
weapons and the licensing of their own- 
ers. As they may apply to criminals, such 
amendments may rest on somewhat 
shaky constitutional grounds in view of 
the fifth amendment prohibition against 
self-incrimination. Moreover, Mr. Chair- 
man, a national registration law would 
tend to subvert the public policy of in- 
dividual States. This, I suggest, is de- 
structive of federalism. 

Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WIGGINS. I am glad to yield to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. McCLORY. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding. 

I want to point out that in the Fed- 
eral registration amendment which I 
will offer it is provided that no state- 
ment made in the application shall be 
used in any criminal proceeding against 
a person for any act up to that time, so it 
would overcome any constitutional ob- 
jection. 

I will discuss that, if necessary, when 
we get to the amending stage. 

Mr. WIGGINS. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

We have heard today, for example, 
that the Legislature of the State of 
Pennsylvania recently rejected a bill to 
register firearms in that State. What- 
ever we may think of the wisdom of the 
Legislature of the State of Pennsylvania 
in this instance, we can all agree that 
it has the right to act as it did. Just as, 
for example, the Legislature of the State 
of New Jersey has a right to adopt a 
contrary public policy. 

The right of States to determine their 
own public policy is what this Federal 
system is all about. It is the distinctive 
feature of this country’s contribution to 
the art of government and we should not 
sell it short. 

The Casey amendment imposing man- 
datory minimum Federal sentences for 
crimes involving the use of a weapon, 
should be rejected for similar reasons. 
Less fundamentally, perhaps, but equally 
as important, the response of mandatory 
sentences to criminal acts suggested by 
the Casey amendment, is wrong. 

Mandatory sentences tend to forget 
what our courts are for. The first func- 
tion of a court is to do justice. Mandatory 
sentencing proceeds from the false prem- 
ise that all criminals committing the 
same offense are equally culpable. Every- 
one in this Chamber who has had any 
connection with law enforcement knows 
that the degree of culpability varies from 
crime to crime. A judge should not be a 
robot, but should be able to consider 
these differences in fixing a proper pen- 
alty. In no other way will justice be done. 

The Casey amendment and similar 
amendments fixing mandatory sentences 
should be defeated. 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, while I have 
the floor, I wish to say—respectfully— 
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to my friends, both Republican and Dem- 
ocrat—who indulge in the popular pas- 
time of blaming crime on the U.S, Su- 
preme Court, that they are doing nothing 
to aid the cause of law and order. 

Respect for the law extends beyond 
the uniformed officer on the beat. It ex- 
tends to our entire law enforcement and 
judicial system. To be critical of a part 
of that system casts a shadow on the 
whole of it. 

One need not support all of the deci- 
sions of the Court. Criticism and com- 
ment on decisional law is traditional, but 
this wholesale, blind challenge to the 
institution of the Supreme Court which 
we now hear so often, is patently wrong. 

Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WIGGINS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New Hampshire. 

Mr. WYMAN. Does the gentleman have 
reference to any particular criticism in 
regard to the High Court? 

Mr. WIGGINS. I do not have reference 
to criticism made by a particular gentle- 
man. However, I do refer to this whole- 
sale blanket criticism which we too often 
hear in this Chamber, 

Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield further, it is not 
true that many decisions of the High 
Court over a protracted period of years— 
and this is not intended as the gentleman 
understands as criticism of the institu- 
tion of the High Court—that the Court 
in its language and holdings has been 
responsible for much confusion in law 
enforcement in America that prevails 
today? 

Mr. WIGGINS. No; I do not agree with 
that at all. I think our Supreme Court 
has been attempting to protect the rights 
of individuals accused of crime. I do not 
necessarily agree with all of those deci- 
sions, however. 

Mr. LENNON. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. 

One hundred and six Members are 
present, a quorum. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Alaska 
(Mr. POLLOCK]. 

Mr. POLLOCK. Mr. Chairman, I am 
very concerned about the provisions of 
this bill for a number of reasons. I be- 
lieve it was stated earlier and very prop- 
erly so, that enactment of this bill is 
not going to keep any firearm out of the 
hands of criminals. I would like to make 
the point that whether we pass this leg- 
islation or not, we are going to have 
problems with crime. 

We have had some meaningful free- 
dom to keep and bear arms under the 
Constitution of the United States for 
something like 192 years, but crime has 
gotten out of hand only in the last 7 
or 8 years. So I believe we are look- 
ing at the wrong place. We are perhaps 
looking at a symptom instead of the 
actual cause. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to talk a little 
bit about the provisions of the bill which 
truly trouble me. I would like to point 
out that situations upon which this bill 
touches are quite different in different 
parts of the country; and to me this 
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points out the need for allowing legis- 
lation to be enacted at the State level 
rather than our sitting here at the Fed- 
eral level and determining that every 
State is going to have to survive under 
a uniform edict we impose under a Fed- 
eral bill authorized by the Congress. 

There were no hearings on the bill 
H.R. 17735; therefore, there was no op- 
portunity for any of us who are vitally 
concerned to prevent divergent views 
from those of the members of the com- 
mittee. No matter how we slice this evil 
piece of cake, the bill does infringe on the 
right of the citizens to keep and bear 
arms. If we look at the problem of crime 
and its cause, perhaps we can find a 
better solution. In my view it is that 
there must be quick, sure, decisive, pre- 
dictable and just punishment of the crim- 
inal, without any undue harassment 
of the law-abiding citizen. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to talk 
about my State of Alaska for a minute 
and the problems this legislation gen- 
erates. Alaska is still frontier country. 
It is the largest State in the Union, with 
the smallest population in the Union, 
and it has the greatest incidence of gun 
ownership, and yet we are among the 
very lowest in the incidence of crime. I 
do not believe there is necessarily a direct 
correlation between the number of guns 
owned by people and the number of 
crimes committed. I believe that vigorous 
law enforcement has something to do 
with this overall problem. 

Part of my great concern about this 
bill under consideration is that there is 
in the measure an absolute prohibition 
of mail order sales, or sales to nonresi- 
dents, whether it be for guns or am- 
munition. Accordingly, my question is 
that, since we are trying to leave the 
responsibility to the States to imple- 
ment their own laws, why do we not reg- 
ulate rather than prohibit mail order 
sales or sales to nonresidents? 

I am also concerned with the fact that 
there are no ex post facto safeguards 
in the provisions of this legislation for 
out-of-State acquisition of firearms prior 
to the effective date of this legislation. 

I happen to have a gun that I legally 
purchased in California some time ago 
under the laws of California. I have it 
here with me in Washington, D.C. Under 
the provisions of the bill as it is pres- 
ently written, if I take that gun back to 
my home in Alaska, then I am breaking 
the law. That is a rather ridiculous sit- 
uation, I believe. 

It seems to me that this bill should 
include the domicile as well as the resi- 
dence of individuals for purchase of guns 
or ammunition. There are many people, 
including virtually every Member of 
Congress, the members of the Armed 
Services, and others, who may have a 
legal residence in one place but who are 
domiciled in another. If an individual is 
living at one place, even though he may 
have a legal residence at another, he 
should have the right to have his guns 
with him if he wishes to, for sporting 
purposes and otherwise. 

Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield on that? 

Mr. POLLOCK. If the gentleman will 
hold his request, I would like to complete 
my remarks, and then, if I have time, 
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5 would be pleased to answer any ques- 
ons. 

There is no provision under the pend- 
ing bill for any transfer by gift, devise, 
or descent. 

In just this Congress our esteemed 
colleague, the gentleman from Indiana 
[Mr. HaLLeck] was given a shotgun by 
his Republican colleagues as a tiny me- 
mento for many, many years of out- 
standing service to this Nation. Under 
this bill he would be prohibited from 
taking this gun to his home in Indiana, 
because he did not acquire it in his State 
of residence; it was a gift from elsewhere. 

Further, there is no provision under 
this bill for any bailments of firearms 
through loans or rentals. We have many 
big-game hunting guides in my State, 
and they have hunters coming from 
“Outside” as we call it—from other 
States, hunters who want to hunt in 
Alaska; and these guides oftentimes 
lend the hunters guns. Under this legis- 
lation, if the hunters are from another 
jurisdiction, they would be prohibited 
from borrowing a gun for hunting pur- 
poses. I do not see any reason for that 
kind of a law. 

There is a question that has been 
asked several times today, as to whether 
this legislation would allow an owner to 
transport firearms and ammunition in 
interstate commerce. 

I think the bill is absolutely silent on 
that matter, and it does not cover this 
relatively common occurrence in one way 
or the other. This should certainly be 
covered by an amendment. 

There is a problem in the bill of de- 
fining what we mean for the purposes of 
this bill by the term “interstate com- 
merce.” 

In my particular State, if I wanted to 
go from Fairbanks to Juneau every other 
day, depending on the airplane sched- 
ule, I would have to go into Whitehorse, 
British Columbia, in Canada, in order to 
get into Juneau; and of course, this 
would take me into international com- 
merce by a common carrier. 

I have another portion of my district 
where people travel daily—from Sitka to 
Anchorage, and to do so the air carrier 
travels outside the 12-mile zone, into 
international waters. 

Then, there is a real question of what 
we mean when we use the term “inter- 
state commerce” in this act. 

Mr. Chairman, I will have to conclude 
at this time because of the limitation 
of time. 

Let me advise the committee that I 
have a number of amendments to 
present, to try to clear up areas of the 
bill that I believe were not touched upon 
by the members of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee—with all due respect to the work 
they have done on this legislation. 

A most important point I wish to 
make, Mr. Chairman, is that I sincerely 
hope there will be no attempt to unduly 
limit the time for consideration of each 
and every amendment that may be pre- 
sented to modify this bill—even though 
our deliberation may take longer than 
we would wish. 

I do hope that each and every amend- 
ment will be very carefully considered 
on its merits. 
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You realize, of course, that we are 
making a truly historic change in the 
gun laws of this Nation through this 
bill, and I think it deserves full and de- 
liberate consideration. It would be a dis- 
service to the people of the United States 
to rush this measure through without 
taking whatever time is necessary for 
the proper consideration and full delib- 
eration of whatever amendments may 
be offered by Members. 

Because there were no hearings on this 
legislation by the committee, I ask the 
particular indulgence of the members 
of the committee and all the Members 
of the House to consider seriously each 
and every amendment that may be in- 
troduced by any Member, and admonish 
you not to become impatient to wind up 
affairs of the Committee of the Whole 
House by curtailing any meaningful de- 
bate and honest consideration of im- 
portant amendments that might be 
offered. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 
minutes to the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr, FEIGHAN]. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Chairman, I sup- 
port the bill, H.R. 17735, as amended. 

I believe it would be helpful to explain 
the background of this bill and its pro- 
visions, as introduced, and in the 
amendments approved by the full 
committee. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to take this op- 
portunity to commend the very able and 
distinguished chairman of the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary [Mr. CELLER] and 
members of the full committee who have 
given studious consideration to this very 
important issue which we are consider- 
ing today. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge support of H.R. 
17735, as amended. I believe it would be 
helpful to explain the background of this 
bill, its provisions, as introduced, and 
the amendments added by the full 
committee. 

Title IV of Public Law 90-351, ap- 
proved June 19 regulates handguns. Title 
IV has six provisions; namely: 

First. It prohibits the interstate mail- 
order sale of handguns except between 
federally licensed firearms dealers. 

Second. It prohibits the sale of hand- 
guns to nonresidents. 

Third. It prohibits a Federal firearms 
dealer from selling a handgun to a per- 
son under 21 years of age. 

Fourth. It provides higher standards 
and increased licensing fees for Federal 
firearms dealers, manufacturers, and 
importers. 

Fifth. It regulates the interstate trans- 
portation and sale of destructive devices, 
such as antitank guns, bombs, and 
grenades. 

Sixth. It regulates the importation of 
firearms into the United States by ex- 
cluding all firearms not generally recog- 
nized as particularly suitable for or 
readily adaptable to sporting purposes, 
and by excluding surplus military 
handguns. 

The bill adds to title IV of the omnibus 
crime bill two significant extensions of 
coverage; namely, it prohibits interstate 
mail-order sales except between licensed 
dealers, and it also prohibits over-the- 
counter sales to nonresidents. It also 
prohibits sales to persons under 18. 
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Second. There are provisions to con- 
trol the shipment and sale of ammuni- 
tion by prohibiting the interstate mail- 
order sale of ammunition except between 
licensed dealers, and prohibiting the sale 
by licensed dealers of handgun ammu- 
nition to persons under 21, or long gun 
ammunition to persons under 18. It also 
provides for a $10 license fee. 

The full Judiciary Committee added 
four amendments to the bill. The first 
amendment deals with contiguous States. 
It provides that a licensed dealer may 
sell or deliver a long gun to a resident of 
a contiguous State if the purchaser’s 
State of residence of permits such sale 
or delivery and if the sale fully complies 
with the applicable firearms laws of both 
States. 

The second amendment concerns li- 
censed dealers. The standards for the 
issuance of licenses to dealers have been 
rephrased. The present law and the orig- 
inal bill require an applicant for a deal- 
er’s license to maintain business prem- 
ises for the conduct of the business; as 
reported, the bill requires that the appli- 
cant have premises from which he con- 
ducts business, or from which he intends 
to conduct such business. Also, it makes 
the issuance of a dealer’s license manda- 
tory if the applicant meets the statutory 
criteria, and further provides for de novo 
judicial review of a refusal by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury to issue a dealer’s 
license. 

The third amendment concerns test 
bullets. It provides that licensed im- 
porters and manufacturers of rifled fire- 
arms must preserve a test bullet clearly 
identified with the rifled barrel from 
which it was fired. 

The fourth amendment describes per- 
sons to whom a licensee cannot sell a 
firearm or ammunition. The original bill 
made it unlawful for a Federal licensee 
to sell a firearm or ammunition to a 
fugitive from justice or a person under 
indictment for, or convicted of a crime 
punishable by imprisonment for more 
than 1 year. This fourth amendment 
adds to the prohibited person category 
any person who unlawfully uses or is ad- 
dicted to marihuana, depressant or 
stimulant drugs, or narcotics, and any 
person who either has been adjudicated 
in any court a mental defective or has 
been committed to a mental institution. 

Mr. Chairman, I again urge support of 
the bill. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentleman from Missouri 
(Mr. HunGATE]. 

Mr. HUNGATE, Mr. Chairman, as the 
old hen said when she walked out on the 
highway, “I would like to lay it on the 
line.” We need to improve our gun laws. 

Among the arguments we have heard 
against it is that we have a constitutional 
right to bear arms. That was dealt with 
here so well and exhaustively by our col- 
league, the gentleman from Michigan 
[Mr. Hutcurnson] that I will merely 
refer to you his statement. He demolished 
that argument. 

Another argument here is that if we 
were to enforce the laws we have, we 
would not have any problems. 

Then we have the one about the con- 
victed felons getting firearms through 
the mail—that is a crime automatically. 
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If you find a convicted felon with a gun, 
it 5 presumed to have come through the 
m 


But the Supreme Court, which has 
been discussed here previously, ruled the 
presumption does not count and you can- 
not use that presumption so the existing 
law has no effect in controlling that 
criminal situation. 

Registration and licensing are not 
included in this bill. 

We hear arguments that if we pass this, 
then the next thing would be registration, 
then licensing, then a confiscation of 
guns, and we would have Nazi Germany. 

I think that is a nonsequitur argument, 
like if a doctor wants to take out your 
tonsils and you tell him “No, if I let you 
take out my tonsils, then the next thing 
you will want to transplant my heart.” 

Then we hear talk about mandatory 
minimum sentences. Anyone who has 
been in a prosecutor’s office and had ex- 
perience with mandatory minimums 
knows that under those circumstances 
they cannot convict anybody, no matter 
how desirable such convictions and sen- 
tences are. 

This is a serious thing. We do want 
to convict these people who commit 
crimes with a gun, and the argument is 
made that this law will not prevent 
criminals committing crimes with a 
gun—and that is right. 

There is a law against bastardy, and 
although obviously it has not been 100 
percent successful, yet I do not think 
the Members would want to repeal that 
law simply for that reason. 

It is said that we are acting in emo- 
tional haste. It is some 444 years since 
President Kennedy was killed. If you 
want to consider Garfield and Lincoln, I 
think it could hardly be said that we are 
acting in “hot blood.” 

If you were to propose a law that 
would make firearms readily accessible to 
narcotics addicts, convicted felons, men- 
tal defectives or a person who renounced 
his U.S. citizenship, the whole country 
would be up in arms. 

Gentlemen, that is what the law is to- 
day and that is the law that needs to be 
changed. That is why we need this bill. 

I plan to offer an amendment to spell 
out the purposes which were originally 
set forth in the bill. On page 4 of the 
original bill, lines 12 to 20, you will find 
the language—“it is not the purpose of 
this title to place any undue or unnec- 
essary Federal restrictions or burdens on 
law-abiding citizens”—sportsmen, target 
shooters, and the like. 

I yield back the balance of my time. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the distinguished 
member of the committee, the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. CAHILL]. 

Mr. CAHILL. Mr. Chairman, as a 
member of the Judiciary Committee, I 
am supporting H.R. 17735, the State 
Firearms Control Assistance Act of 1968. 
I must confess, however, to some regret 
that the legislation was not perfected in 
the committee before being presented 
to the House of Representatives. The 
failure to perfect in committee was due, 
unquestionably to the haste which was 
the order of the day. A great deal of 
criticism was directed unjustly, I think, 
against many members of the committee 
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who favored a more studious and care- 
ful consideration of this important legis- 
lation. The administration and the 
leadership of the committee dictated 
otherwise, however, and the need for 
perfecting amendments is the result of 
this haste. As a matter of fact, the 
1-week delay insisted upon by minority 
members brought about 20 perfecting 
and improving amendments. Neverthe- 
less, the legislation is necessary and will, 
I believe, be corrected in its shortcom- 
ings by some perfecting amendments 
which will be presented during these 
proceedings. 

Mr. Chairman, I realize that no words 
of mine will persuade any Member to 
change his thinking on this legislation. 
No bill during the 90th Congress has re- 
ceived the individual attention from the 
membership as has this bill brought 
about in large measure, I would believe, 
by the unusually intense interest on the 
part of the constituents of each Member. 
I do, however, find it necessary to com- 
ment briefly on some of the false im- 
pressions that might be created by the 
statements of some Members. 

It is argued that this legislation 
will not keep guns from criminals. This 
is, of course, true. No legislation can 
guarantee to keep guns from the hands 
of criminals. But it is just as foolish 
to argue that we, therefore, should 
ignore legislation as it would be to say 
that we should not regulate automobiles 
because we cannot thereby prevent acci- 
dents or deaths on the highways. This 
legislation may not keep guns from the 
hands of criminals but it will certainly 
make it more difficult for criminals to 
get their hands on guns. It certainly will 
deter illegal acquisitions, and illegal 
possessions, and illegal uses of firearms. 

It has also been argued that this 
legislation is the result of hysteria on the 
part of the public. While I am sure emo- 
tion may have played some part in the 
reaction of the public to the deaths of 
Senator Kennedy and Martin Luther 
King, I believe the intense interest was 
generated by the recognition of failure 
on the Federal level to properly regulate 
the sale of firearms, Hopefully, this re- 
action has served as a useful stimulus 
to the Congress to enact remedial legis- 
lation. Hopefully, it will also serve as a 
stimulus to the Judges of our Nation 
so that appropriate sentences will be 
meted out to those illegally possessing 
or illegally using firearms in this country. 

During this past decade our country 
has witnessed an increasing number of 
tragedies resulting from an unregulated 
traffic in firearms. National respect and 
leadership have been no protection 
against this violence as evidenced by the 
murders of President Kennedy, Rev. 
Martin Luther King, and Senator Rob- 
ert Kennedy. This legislation will imple- 
ment and compliment State legislation 
which has the primary responsibility of 
regulating intrastate sales of guns. This 
legislation will provide some control of 
the interstate and mail-order sales of 
these firearms. 

There has been, I believe, a misin- 
terpreation, a misconception, or a mis- 
understanding of the intent and purpose 
of this legislation. Certainly, confisca- 
tlon is not contemplated by even the 
most avid supporter of gun legislation. 
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Nor has there been nor will there be, 
in my judgment, any attempt to impede 
sportsmen, collectors, and other re- 
sponsible persons from the appropriate 
and legal use of guns. 

Mr. Chairman, as our Nation increases 
in population and urbanization it has, of 
course, become necessary for the com- 
mon good to extend regulation in more 
areas of our society. Today, our govern- 
ment regulates more things, such as 
motor vehicle ownership, boat owner- 
ship, home construction standards, and 
the like. Even the ownership of dogs 
has become a subject of regulation in 
the common interest. Therefore, I think 
even the most avid sportsman, the most 
enthusiastic hunter, and the most dedi- 
cated of antique collectors must recog- 
nize that regulation of firearms is an 
absolute must in our society today. 

Convinced as I am that perfecting 
amendments will be suggested and 
adopted and recognizing as I do the 
great need for interstate regulation of 
firearms, I unhesitatingly recommend 
H.R. 17735 for your consideration and 
support. 

Mr. SMITH of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CAHILL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. SMITH of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I thank the gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of this 
legislation and associate myself with the 
remarks of the gentleman from New 
Jersey. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. PODELL]. 

Mr. PODELL. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of H.R. 17735. 

Any gun legislation which does not 
provide as the minimum the Federal reg- 
istration of weapons. will not meet the 
requirements of reasonable and effective 
gun controls. Nothing less will satisfy 
the insistent pleas and urgent demands 
of our people. 

Anything less than Federal registra- 
tion can do nothing but lull the public 
into a false sense of security. 

A span of 30 years separates the two 
Federal acts presently dealing with guns. 
Herein lies the clue to the strategy and 
the tactics of the National Rifle Associa- 
tion. Let Congress pass this bit of harm- 
less legislation and then it will take 
another quarter century before Congress 
is again bestirred to action. 

The National Rifle Association, knows 
that we are working with one eye on the 
legislative calendar and one eye on the 
solar calendar. They hope and pray that 
the bright rays of the solar calendar, 
with its premise and vision of an early 
adjournment, will blind us to our respon- 
sibility for the legislative calendar. 

I recommended last week that we 
should reject any notion of adjournment 
despite the forthcoming presidential 
nominating conventions. A few days 
later President Johnson warned that he 
may be obliged to call us back for a 
special session. I submit, Mr. Chairman, 
that the time has come for us to emulate 
Joshua, the time has come to stop the 
sun in its heavens, and let us stay on 
the job until we have completed our 
work. And that means until we have ap- 
proved a Federal gun registration act. 
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On July 3, 1968, in Central Park in our 
city, a young lady was killed by gunfire. 
An elderly man shot on that occasion 
has since died. The killer himself was 
shot and killed by police fire bringing 
sis = end the tragic carnage in Central 

On Thursday, July 11, 1968, three peo- 
ple were killed on the streets in the 
Bronx by fire from an automatic rifle. If 
Elmer Rice were to write “Street Scene” 
today, that is what he would write 
about—gun slaughter on the avenue. 

On Saturday, July 13, at the Univer- 
sity Hospital in the Borough of Man- 
hattan a kitchen helper after a quarrel 
with another worker went home and re- 
turned to the hospital with a loaded rifle 
and the bandolier across his chest with 
additional ammunition, Fortunately, his 
timely capture was effected by the police. 

On the same day in Bloomingdales 
Department Store in Manhattan, 
another gunman was captured by the 
police before he could do any harm, 

Similar events occur in cities, towns, 
and villages throughout the Nation, and 
there can be no hope for stopping them 
without Federal registration. Local gun 
laws, however stringent, are useless with- 
out Federal registration. This is attested 
to by all the facts. For example, of the 
4,506 guns taken from criminals in 1 
year in Massachusetts, 87 percent of the 
weapons were bought not in Massachu- 
setts, which has a strong gun control 
law, but in neighboring States without 
such laws. A similar survey in New 
Jersey revealed that 80 percent of the 
guns taken from criminals in that State 
were purchased in other States. 

The city of Washington has strong 
gun control ordinances, but these ordi- 
nances were meaningless when gun 
stores in neighboring Chillum, Md., sell 
58 percent of their guns to District of 
Columbia residents and 40 percent of the 
buyers have serious criminal records. 

In light of the facts, it is ridiculous to 
pay heed to cries of the National Rifle 
Association that gun registration will 
destroy their freedom. The most avid 
spokesman for the National Rifle Asso- 
ciation does not hesitate to license and 
register his bride, though nothing is 
more subversive of a man’s freedom. 
Nor does such spokesman hesitate to 
register his bride less she be exposed to 
expropriation by a Federal bureaucrat. 
It is a paradox here. Opponents of regis- 
tration must either admit that their op- 
position to gun licensing and registra- 
tion has no virtue or confess that they 
treasure their rifles more than their 
brides. 

A Federal registration law is sup- 
ported by the President of the United 
States, the Attorney General, and the 
Director of the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation. It has the support of the 
U.S. Conference of Mayors, the Amer- 
ican Bar Association, and the support of 
the American people. 

In my own State, Federal registration 
is supported by Governor Rockefeller, 
Mayor Lindsay, Police Commissioner 
Leary, the district attorneys, and the 
people of our city. A number of major 
department stores have, as a public 
service, taken newspaper ads to demon- 
strate their support for this legislation, 
A number of business establishments 
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have closed their gun and ammunition 
departments. 

Mr. Chairman, if I may paraphrase an 
outstanding American patriot, I know 
not what course others may take, but I 
shall fight it out as long as it takes to get 
decent gun legislation approved by the 
Congress. I shall fight it out until we 
have acted to insure that our children 
playing in the park shall never again 
become targets for a crazed gun owner. 
I shall fight it out until I am certain 
that we can walk our streets, work at 
our jobs, and conduct our business in 
safety and security and in confidence. 

Mr. . Mr. Chairman, I yield 
3 minutes to the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. TENZER]. 

Mr. TENZER. Mr. Chairman, gun 
users bear a grave responsibility, A gun— 
handgun, rifie, or shotgun—loaded and 
cradled in the hands of a man or a 
woman can wound or execute another 
man or woman, in a flash. The life of a 
fellow human being can depend on the 
ability to handle the gun wisely. Every 
member of our society should be con- 
cerned about this awesome repsonsibility 
borne by the gun owner and user. Guns 
are proliferating annually. About 3 
million guns are sold in the United States 
each year. 

Stricter gun control laws are urgently 
needed. Our Nation can no longer afford 
to allow the sale and distribution of fire- 
arms and ammunition to go on without 
meaningful legislative regulation. 

Title IV of the 1968 Safe Streets and 
Crime Control Act recently passed by the 
Congress and approved by President 
Johnson was the first significant gun 
control legislation enacted in over 30 
years. It prohibited the interstate traffic 
in handguns and their sale to juveniles 
under 21 years of age. But this was in 
fact only a small “half-measured” be- 
ginning. 

I strongly urge my colleagues to give 
widespread support to the President’s 
proposal to extend coverage of the al- 
ready enacted handgun limitations to 
shotguns and rifles. The President's new 
proposal would place the same restric- 
tions on mail-order purchases of rifles 
and shotguns as Congress has recently 
placed on the mail-order purchase of 
handguns. It would ban the sale of rifles 
and shotguns to persons under 18 years 
of age who are generally too young to 
accept the heavy responsibility of own- 
ing a gun. Third, it would restrict the 
over-the-counter sale of rifles and shot- 
guns in one State to residents of an- 
other State. In addition the new bill 
contains provisions relating to ammuni- 
tion which were omitted from the re- 
cently enacted Omnibus Anticrime Act. 
The proposed bill would provide for the 
control of the interstate shipment of 
ammunition and the sale of ammunition 
to juveniles. 

Those sections dealing with the ship- 
ment of ammunition are an important 
part in establishing an effective policy 
of enforcement in the firearms control 
area. Under these provisions ammunition 
manufacturers and dealers would have 
to be licensed and would be required to 
maintain records of sales. These licensed 
manufacturers and dealers would be 
prohibited from selling ammunition for 
handguns to persons under 21 or ammu- 
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nition for shotguns and rifies to those 
persons under 18. Similarly these li- 
censed manufacturers and dealers would 
be forbidden to ship, as in a mail-order 
transaction, to any unlicensed person. 

Many restrictions on the purchase and 
transportation of firearms, however, are 
not applicable to ammunition. For in- 
stance unlicensed persons may sell and 
deliver ammunition to nonresidents. Li- 
censees may sell or deliver ammunition 
to nonresidents. A person who acquires 
ammunition outside of his State of resi- 
dence may lawfully transport or receive 
the ammunition in his State of residence. 
Therefore, under H.R. 17735, hunters 
and sportsmen who travel out of State 
to hunt may obtain ammunition at their 
destination and bring any unused am- 
munition back home with them. 

Establishing controls on the sale, 
transportation and distribution of am- 
munition is vitally important in creating 
an effective overall pattern of enforce- 
ment of a stronger gun control law. 

Firearms are impotent without am- 
munition to fire. Therefore control of 
the ammunition is probably the only 
feasible way in which the new bill would 
effectively reach the firearms already pri- 
vately owned which number some place 
between 50 and 100 million. Criminals 
would be barred from buying ammuni- 
tion. because of their unwillingness to 
identify themselves and leave a record of 
a sale as required by the new bill. Rec- 
ords of ammunition sales will assist in 
the investigation of crime, especially 
where an individual is suspected of hav- 
ing perpetrated a criminal act involving 
the use of a firearm. Finally records of 
ammunition sales will give Congress 
much valuable information upon which 
to base any future legislation in this gun 
control area. With the recordkeeping re- 
quirements of the newly proposed bill 
the ammunition control section would be 
an invaluable addition to making gun 
control practically enforceable. 

By stopping the growing traffic in fire- 
arms and ammunition across State 
borders this bill along with the recently 
enacted Omnibus Anticrime Act will offer 
State and local communities the oppor- 
tunity and the incentive to enact and 
enforce their own gun control laws. The 
present bill will prevent the State and 
local laws from being subverted in their 
enforcement by the deadly interstate 
traffic in firearms and ammunition. 

Extension of the gun control laws to 
shotguns and rifies is vitally important. 
Over 30 percent of the firearms homicides 
in the United States is committed by a 
means of rifles and shotguns. One-fourth 
of the law-enforcement officers slain in 
the United States in the year 1966 were 
killed with rifles and shotguns. Criminals 
and other irresponsible people more and 
more are resorting to the use of these 
weapons to kill and maim because it can 
be done at long range. The President’s 
National Riot Commission reported that 
in the major riots in 1967 and in the 
growing number of disorders through 
1968 the rifle has become the weapon of a 
sniper who lurks in windows and on 
rooftops shooting with deadly accuracy 
their helpless victims on the streets of 
the cities and especially the ghetto areas. 

A broader gun control law such as we 
are considering today, is needed. Sta- 
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tistics alone are chilling and call out for 
action. 

In the United States in 1967 there were 
7,700 firearms homicides. This was 1,200 
more than in 1966. 

There were 55,000 aggravated assaults 
with guns in 1967. This was 12,000 more 
aggravated assaults with guns than in 
1966. In 1967 there were over 71,000 rob- 
beries with guns. This was 12,000 more 
than in 1966. 

We must act now. We cannot delay. 

We justly take pride in the fact that 
we have an open democratic society. But 
is this true? Within the last 5 years four 
major political and social leaders have 
been ambushed and assassinated in pub- 
lic. The rollcall of names echoes the 
tragedy felt by every man, woman, and 
child in this country. President John F. 
Kennedy assassinated with a mail-order 
rifle in November 1963. In 1965 Medgar 
Evers, civil rights leader in Mississippi, 
was fatally shot in the back. In April 
1968 Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr., the 
acknowledged leader of the nonviolent 
civil rights movement and prophet of 
a newer American dream, was slain, In 
June 1968—just last month—Senator 
Robert F. Kennedy, the younger brother 
of President John Kennedy, was himself 
felled by an assassin’s bullet. Three of 
these four men were assassinated by 
means of a rifle. Other political and so- 
cial leaders have similarly been slain in 
earlier years. Presidents Lincoln, Gar- 
field, McKinley were all gunned down by 
an assassin. 

During the last 3 years the ordinary 
citizen has been threatened more and 
more in his daily life by the rising crime 
rate. Criminals use guns. Rising civil dis- 
orders have similarly produced an ever- 
increasing use of firearms. Small bands 
of militant groups on both the right and 
left have been found to be hoarding fire- 
arms and ammunition for possible use 
in their efforts to tear asunder the basic 
fabric of American society. 

The President has recently appointed 
a Commission of distinguished Ameri- 
cans to investigate the reasons for the 
apparent escalation in violence or acts 
of violence in American society. Our basic 
effort today must be aimed at truly pre- 
serving an open democratic society in 
the United States. We cannot tolerate a 
society wherein our leaders fear to speak 
out their opinions and to take positions 
of leadership. We cannot tolerate a so- 
ciety where the ordinary citizen cannot 
respond to such leaders and cannot even 
walk the streets and sidewalks of their 
home cities in safety. 

Obviously violence will not be eradi- 
cated by the control of handguns, shot- 
guns, and rifles and ammunition. Vio- 
lence is a matter of the human spirit. 
The elimination of violence is a matter 
of disciplining one’s individual conduct, 
to that expected by society. However, 
the elimination of firearms will aid in the 
reduction of acts of violence and the 
number of victims of violence. Firearms 
contro] will contribute toward making 
the instruments of violence less avail- 
able and more difficult to obtain. These 
controls are not aimed at legitimate 
sportsmen and hunters. They are aimed 
at those individuals who by their previ- 
ous conduct or mental condition or ir- 
responsibility have shown themselves in- 
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capable of handling a dangerous weapon 
in the midst of an open society where 
every day we are living closer and closer 
together. 

Gun control opponents often raise the 
cry that these laws are unconstitutional. 
It has been clearly established that the 
second amendment to the Constitution 
does not guarantee to each and every in- 
dividual the right to own and use a 
firearm at his pleasure without govern- 
mental restraint. There is no absolute 
right to bear arms. The Supreme Court 
has said that the right to carry arms is 
not an individual but is rather a collec- 
tive right and applies only to those arms 
which are necessary to a “well-regulated 
militia.” The U.S. Supreme Court in 1939 
affirmed this interpretation of the sec- 
ond amendment in the leading case of 
United States against Miller. 

Today many national groups are join- 
ing together to oppose the efforts of a 
small group of men who resist even the 
minimal amount of regulation of fire- 
arms, These groups represent the most 
respected professional, business, and la- 
bor organizations in the country. They 
include the American Bankers Associa- 
tion, the American Bar Association, the 
U.S. Chamber of Commerce, and the 
AFL-CIO. Moreover, the International 
Association of Chiefs of Police, the Na- 
tional Conference of Mayors, and an 
ever-increasing number of concerned 
private citizens groups have expressed a 
demand that stronger action be taken to 
bring the menace of a sort of “gun 
mania” under control. 

Three of the largest American gun 
manufacturers—Remington, Savage, and 
Winchester-Western, have all urged that 
Congress curtail the unrestricted sales of 
shotguns and rifles by mail to individuals. 
Two of the largest mail-order houses in 
the country have discontinued mail- 
order gun sales. Both Sears Roebuck and 
Montgomery Ward took this action even 
before the tragic death of Senator Ken- 
edy. Several large and small retail stores 
and chains have dropped guns from their 
inventory and have stopped selling them 
entirely. Such stores as Macy’s, Alexan- 
der’s, and Abraham and Straus in New 
York. The New England chain of Jordan 
Marsh and Florida’s Burdine Stores have 
joined in this move. Many individual citi- 
zens have felt compelled to turn their 
guns in to police authorities around the 
country out of a feeling of indignation at 
the violence spewed forth from a gun 
barrel. 

It is often argued that if we pass 
tighter gun control laws now this will 
eventually mean that all guns will be 
confiscated one day at some undesig- 
nated time. This argument completely 
ignores the fact that it is the Congress 
which is responsible for passing any kind 
of gun control legislation. Both Houses of 
Congress are composed of representatives 
of the people and the people are express- 
ing a mood of indignation at the present 
lax system of gun control laws. They are 
demanding tighter and stricter regula- 
tion of guns. They are demanding a re- 
sponse. We must respond positively. We 
cannot fail. The people through their 
representatives will maintain the control 
of the system of regulations of firearms. 
Confiscation of all firearms is not the ob- 
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jective of either the present proposal by 
the President nor is it the objective of 
most responsible leaders in the fight for 
stricter gun control measures. The people 
are simply asking that firearms and am- 
munition owners and users be responsible 
for these deadly weapons. The responsi- 
bility owed is to each and every citizen of 
the United States. These regulations are 
not meant to take away anybody’s gun. 
They are intended to make firearms less 
available to those individuals who are 
either mentally unable or unwilling to 
exercise the responsibility which comes 
with the ownership and use of firearms 
and ammunition. 

This struggle is not new. It has been 
going on for the past 30 years. Emotion 
in reaction to the horrible and vicious 
acts which have recently happened may 
be a part of this demand for action. How- 
ever, the emotional reaction only truly 
serves to focus on what has been the 
overwhelming desire of the American 
people for the past three decades. Public 
opinion polls have indicated since 1937 
that between 75 and 80 percent of the 
American people have favored stronger 
and stricter gun control laws. In fact 
recent polls have shown that 65 percent 
of those persons owning firearms favor 
stricter controls. 

Congress must not wait. Congress must 
not hesitate. Now is the time to act. The 
American people want stronger and more 
effective gun control legislation. The 
President has submitted a proposed bill 
which will impose restrictions on the 
mail-order purchases and sales to non- 
residents and sales to juveniles of rifles 
and shotguns and ammunition. I believe 
the President’s bill reflects the attitude 
of the conscience of the American peo- 
ple. What indeed in conscience’s name 
can be done. Congress can and must pass 
this legislation. The history of this coun- 
try and especially the events of recent 
years should make clear what our action 
should be. This legislation will cut down 
on the availability of guns and by doing 
that it will save lives. The Talmud says 
“He who saves one life—it is as if he 
has saved the whole world.” If by the pas- 
sage of this act one life is saved it will 
accomplish its purpose. I am confident 
that this legislation combined with the 
handgun limitations of title IV of the 
Omnibus Crime Act will have an impact 
on the gun death rate in the United 
States. 

We must act now. We cannot delay. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 3 minutes to the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. SCHWENGEL]. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Chairman, I 
asked for permission to revise and extend 
because I have prepared for the RECORD 
40 pages of double-spaced dissertation 
that refiects a study in depth and a re- 
search that has changed my attitude in 
respect to this legislation before us. 

At one time I was for registration. I 
now am not. 

I had hoped I would have the oppor- 
tunity to present this material before the 
Committee, so that we could have a more 
adequate situation in which to discuss 
this whole question. 

Mr. Chairman, as the latest puff of 
smoke slowly drifts away and another 
darkened gun barrel droops down, a fresh 
chapter in our heritage of firearm trage- 
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dies is spelled out in powder and blood. 
Like clockwork, a new leaf is turned every 
20 minutes. Every new hour sees three 
lives cut unnecessarily short, snuffed out 
by a metallic hail of bullets. Every pass- 
ing day give witness to mounting anguish 
and agony as loved ones, close friends, 
and national leaders are added to this 
terrible toll of life and limb. As the need- 
less death and suffering piles higher and 
higher, as our arsenal of firearms grows 
larger and larger, we as a nation emerse 
ourselves anew in a national bloodletting 
unparalleled among civilized societies. 

While 550,000 American boys have gal- 
lantly spilt their blood and spent their 
lives defending our Nation from the 
Spanish-American struggle to the pres- 
ent conflict in Vietnam, nearly 800,000 
other Americans—men and women, boys 
and girls, and even the youngest of in- 
fants—have had their lives prematurely 
extinguished by firearms here at home. 
While millions more of American boys 
have been maimed and marred and in- 
jured for their country on foreign soil, 
millions of others have been put to the 
same fate without ever leaving our 
shores. And just as countless millions of 
parents and wives and children have 
grieved for sons and husbands and fa- 
thers lost in the Nation’s service, other 
millions have faced the same grief at see- 
ing loved ones perish needlessly at the 
hands of a bullet. Since of the onset of 
this century, firearms have been a party 
to 280,000 murders, 270,000 suicides, and 
145,000 accidental deaths. Firearms have 
silenced more human beings during these 
years than our enemies in battle have 
managed to kill from the Revolution to 
date—some 631,000 fatalities, And just 
since 1961, four times as many Americans 
have died at home, the victims of private 
firearms, than have perished at the hands 
of our foes in Vietnam. 

While it is true that the phenomenon 
of violence has been far more exten- 
sive in our distant, lawless past, it still 
is too critical a problem to be quickly 
and quietly shelved. Even as late as the 
1920’s and early 1930's, six of every 
100,000 Americans could expect to be 
the victim of a firearm homicide. Today, 
less than half that number will share 
such a fate. Similarly, there has been 
an encouraging decline in the rate of 
accidental deaths from guns. Only the 
rate of suicides by firearm has remained 
constant—about five people a year for 
every 100,000 citizens. 

In the last decade, however, this trend 
has been sharply reversed as the firearm 
has again grown in stature as a vehicle 
of violence. In 1957, 4,010 Americans were 
murdered by guns. In 1966, the figure 
was 6,855—60 percent of the homicides 
committed in the United States. Again 
in 1967, the number of Americans who 
met tragic deaths at the hands of felons’ 
guns rose. Nearly 7,700 more had their 
lives cut short. The enormity of this 
Slaughter is most evident when we real- 
ize that we had more firearm homicides 
in two days than Great Britain had in 
a year or that Houston, Tex. alone sur- 
passed the English yearly total. For each 
100,000 inhabitants, our national rate 
of firearm homicide was 25 times that 
of West Germany; 57 times that of Great 
Britain; and 65 times that of Japan. 
Firearms have also been the instrument 
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of death in virtually every murder of a 
law-enforcement officer. Since 1960, 96 
percent of the 335 police officers mur- 
dered in this country have been victims 
of gunfire. Last year alone, 55 of the 57 
policemen killed in the line of duty died 
of gunshot wounds, a total more than 
double the total number of people, po- 
lice, and citizens alike, killed by firearms 
in either Great Britain or Japan over 
the same period. The tragic fact is that, 
not only have firearms been a party 
to over 50,000 murders in the last 10 
years, but they are being more frequently 
used in homicides, rising from 56 to 60 
percent of the total in the last 3 years 
alone. The conclusion remains, as the 
FBI has clearly put it, that a gun, be- 
cause of its “easy accessibility” and 
“lethal nature,” is clearly an apparent 
factor in the “murder figures.” 

It is also quite apparent in the annual 
toll of nonfatal injuries. These individ- 
uals, lucky to escape with their lives, 
number upward of 100,000 annually. 
And the story does not stop here with the 
maimed or slightly injured, In 1967, 
55,000 Americans were the victims of ag- 
gravated assaults with a firearm; in 
1966, 43,500 were so victimized; in 1965, 
the figure was 34,700; in 1964, 27,000. 
These assaults increased by 36 percent 
between 1964 and 1966 and by another 22 
percent between 1966 and 1967. While 
assaults with firearms were spiraling up- 
ward, assaults with a knife or other cut- 
ting instrument were barely rising, in- 
creasing only 4 percent between 1964 and 
1966. The story is clear and simple: fire- 
arms are becoming increasingly a fa- 
vored weapon for assaults, being used in 
13 percent of the total number of serious 
assaults in 1963, 17 percent in 1965, and 
19 percent, or almost one out of five, in 
1966. 

Armed robberies are rising as well. In 
1964, there were 42,600 of them; in 1965, 
there were 52,000; in 1966, 59,300; and in 
1967, 71,000. Armed robberies grew by 
almost 20 percent in. 1967 with firearms 
now being used to commit over 40 per- 
cent of all robberies. 

Thus, in 1966 we had over 110,000 gun 
crimes of all kinds and this jumped to 
better than 130,000 in 1967 and again 
in the first half of 1968. 

To this must be added yet another 
tragic toll of firearm deaths. In the last 
decade, 92,747 Americans took their own 
lives with a firearm, reflecting the fact 
that the surest and easiest way to com- 
mit suicide is with a gun. Such weapons, 
if immediately at hand, enable a person 
to kill himself quickly, painlessly, and 
with little or no inconvenience. The ease 
with which firearms are acquired in the 
United States no doubt contributes to 
our massive total of firearm suicides and 
a rate for such tragedies six times that 
of West Germany, 15 times that of Eng- 
land, and 50 times that of Japan. 

And naturally, the prevalence of guns 
inevitably takes its toll in accidental 
deaths and injuries. During the last 10 
years, 22,888 accidental firearm deaths 
occurred. For every 100,000 people in the 
population, our rate for such tragedies 
is nearly eight times that of Great Brit- 
ain and West Germany, 13 times that of 
Japan, and 15 times that of our north- 
ern neighbor, Canada. Only in this area 
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can it be said that we have truly made 
progress, and indeed it has been substan- 
tial and significant progress, in cutting 
the toll of needless deaths and injuries. 

While the facts I have just presented 
have been gathered from a variety of 
sources and thus obviously have some 
limitations for rankings and compari- 
sons, I do think they are indicative of the 
general scope of the problem we must 
face up to as individuals and as a Nation. 

OUR GROWING FIREARM ARSENALS 


Nobody knows, of course, just how 
many privately held guns there are in 
this country. Some estimates place the 
figure as low as 50 million. The National 
Shooting Sports Foundation, a promo- 
tional agency for the arms industry, says 
most supposedly knowledgeable estimates 
range from 100 to 200 million. If we 
accept the last figure, which is the one 
most frequently cited, it adds up to more 
than one gun for every man, woman, and 
child in the United States; if we accept 
the smallest figure, it still amounts to 
more than one pistol, revolver, shotgun, 
or rifle for each of the 60 million house- 
holds in this country. Suffice it to say 
that we are saturated with small arms 
and to this must be added uncounted 
machineguns, handgrenades, bazookas, 
mortars, and even antitank guns. 

The most frightening aspect of the 
problem is that our private arsenals are 
expanding at an increasing rate generat- 
ing an ever greater potential for slaugh- 
ter by gun. In response to the racial 
tension which grips America and the 
riots which have erupted in more than 
100 cities, people have been buying guns 
as never before. So hand in hand crime 
and violence and the potential for a 
lethal rain of bullets have been march- 
ing briskly onward. Fear is changing 
America into a series of armed camps. 
People are preparing and overreacting, 
needlessly and foolishly. To guard against 
this increasing potential for bloodshed, 
we must once again reconsider our fire- 
arm regulations. 

SOURCE OF FIREARMS 

Domestic production in 1968, if past 
trends and current estimates are borne 
out, seems likely to rise to nearly 2 mil- 
lion rifles and shotguns and almost 600,- 
000 handguns. In 1963, before a mail- 
order rifle snuffed out the life of 
President Kennedy, the corresponding 
totals were one and a half million long 
guns and 500,000 handguns. 

Imports are an even more rapidly 
growing source. In 1955, only 14,000 for- 
eign rifies were sold here. In 1958, this 
mushroomed to 198,000 and last year it 
soared to 239,000. If the first 4 months 
of 1968 are any indication, this figure 
will climb to 550,000 by December. Last 
year, the total number of guns imported 
exceeded 1.2 million, more than double 
the 560,000 mark of 1963. Pistols and 
revolvers have indicated the most re- 
markable rise, soaring more than three- 
fold from 223,000 to 747,000 over those 
4 years. So far this year, handgun im- 
ports are running at an annual rate of 
1.6 million, more than twice the 1967 
rate of consumption. By the year’s end, 
our country will have been flooded with 
over 7 million foreign firearms since 
1949, largely because no other nation 
would have them. 
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All told, from foreign and domestic 
sources, Americans last year purchased 
over 1 million rifles and 750,000 shot- 
guns. This year, estimates based on pro- 
jected excise tax figures indicate that, 
including handguns, we will purchase 
over 3 million firearms and, if the pres- 
ent 30-percent increase in sales contin- 
ues, the figure may more likely be nearer 
to 4 million. This massive drive to ac- 
quire lethal weapons reflects an unrea- 
soning fear which haunts most Ameri- 
cans. Each new outbreak of racial 
violence, each new shooting of a public 
figure only adds to our fears and accel- 
erates what has already become a domes- 
tic arms race. We react to tragic gun 
deaths, not by shunning violence, but by 
eagerly rushing out to arm ourselves and 
await it. For example: 

In the weeks immediately following 
the assassination of Dr. Martin Luther 
5 arms purchases trebled in many 
Cities. 

After the 1965 Watts riot in Los An- 
geles, gun purchases jumped markedly. 

With racial disturbances in Chicago 
generating an unparalleled rush to ac- 
quire hardware, Chicago Police Depart- 
ment Homicide Commander, Frank 
Flanagan, voiced the concern of many 
law enforcement officials when he com- 
mented: 

People are overly alarmed ... White and 
black people are overreacting and it’s just 
snowballing... 


A 46-percent increase in pistol regis- 
tration and a booming business in rifle 
and shotgun sales generated in the wake 
of Detroit’s July rioting last year led 
Mayor Jerome P. Cavanagh, fearful of 
the alarming rate at which his citizens 
were arming themselves, to plead on the 
air at prime television time for a “re- 
turn to sanity.” 

Gun sales in the Nation’s Capital have 
risen by more than a third in the past 
year; in neighboring Prince George’s 
County, Md., there were only 250 applica- 
tions for permits to purchase guns in 
April 1967, but in April 1968, the month 
of the Washington riots, the number 
jumped to 1,113—an increase of more 
than 400 percent; in nearby Montgomery 
County, sales to residents doubled be- 
tween March and May. 

These reactions are not uncommon. 
American citizens are busy transforming 
the country into a garrison state, bris- 
tling with deadly armaments from every 
door. This cannot help but create an 
atmosphere conducive to more accidents, 
more quarrels, more killings, more hos- 
tility between races, and more unreason- 
ing fear which in turn will lead to more 
rising armaments and more violence. 

The Department of Justice now esti- 
mates that mail-order sales account for 
30 percent of domestic and 70 percent of 
imported gun sales. All told, some two- 
thirds of the firearms purchased each 
year are acquired through the mail as 
easily, in President Johnson’s words “as 
baskets of fruit or cartons of cigarettes.” 
The mail-order firms range from big 
houses to thousands of “penny ante” 
distributers situated all across America. 
This fringe element of the firearms in- 
dustry, operating out of post office boxes, 
sells to drifters without permanent ad- 
dresses, to itinerant gun dealers who fre- 
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quent county fairs, and to “instant ge- 
niuses” who set up street-corner fire- 
arms businesses and reap huge profits 
by peddling their wares to criminals and 
other undesirables. These businesses all 
too frequently open the door to the 
arsenal for the assassin, the criminal 
and the demented. Perhaps the most 
celebrated, though not atypical case, is 
that of Willie E. Engram. Inspired by the 
ease with which Lee Harvey Oswald ob- 
tained a high-powered rifie through the 
mails, he set up a street corner gun 
business and sold approximately 1,500 
guns to Chicago criminals that he ac- 
quired from a Texas mail-order house 
before he was apprehended. Many of the 
weapons sold were later traced to crimes 
in Chicago and elsewhere. And Willie is 
not alone: 

A 1962 District of Columbia study re- 
vealed that nearly 25 percent of all mail- 
order guns delivered in the District went 
to known criminals. 

A Senate subcommittee study of over 
4,000 firearms shipped by two Los An- 
geles mail-order houses to Chicago con- 
signees found that 25 percent of the 
guns went to known felons and that in 
Chicago’s highest crime precinct that 
year—the second—more that 80 percent 
were delivered to known criminals; in 
all, 948 consignees had prior criminal rec- 
ords and would have been unable to 
purchase firearms in Chicago and this 
says nothing about unknown offenders, 
juveniles, and other deranged and 
dangerous individuals who were able to 
circumvent Chicago law and obtain 
lethal weapons by simply mailing a letter 
and enclosing the necessary payment. 

The attorney general of New Jersey re- 
ported that a survey of mail-order gun 
recipients in his State revealed that 40 
percent would have been unable to ob- 
tain the necessary permits required to 
purchase a gun under New Jersey law— 
44 percent of those denied permits had 
prior criminal records. 

Indiana reported that 10 percent of 
its consignees had prior records; Con- 
necticut found the figure to be 13 per- 
cent; and similar experiences were re- 
ported in Philadelphia, New York, At- 
lanta, and elsewhere. 

The known felon is not the only 
dangerous individual who can acquire an 
arsenal by mail. The demented, deranged, 
mentally incompetent individual is a 
frequent purchaser as is the juvenile who 
misrepresents his age or identity. And 
indeed, the very advertising of many of 
these mail-order firms seems geared to 
attracting the attention of the power- 
hungry individual, the crank, the thrill- 
seeking youngster, and the like. Neither 
the type of weapons sold nor the pitch 
of the advertising is aimed for the serious 
sportsman, the gun collector, or the avid 
target shooter. The following advertise- 
ments are not at all uncommon: 

Buy a long-hot-summer“ special snub- 
nose revolver for only $39.88. 


Get your N.K.V.D. secret police pistol of 


the type that fanatic Russian agents use to 
terrify and kill enemies of the state. 


My name is Beretta Minx. Take me along. 
I’m 22 and very petite. My size is actually 
one of my greatest charms since I tuck so 
easily into your pocket or purse and I'll keep 
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you company for plinking or protection. One 
cute thing about me is that my barrel tilts 
up at the touch of a button. Lets you 
chamber my first round and start shooting 
quick (You don't have to be a big muscle 
man to pull back my slide). 


Give your father “a submachinegun for 
Father's day“. 


For $99.50, a special 20 m.m. antitank gun 
“ideal for long-range shots at deer and bear 
or at cars and trucks”, 


This derringer pistol is a dandy little model 
that killed two of our country’s Presidents, 
Abraham Lincoln and William McKinley.” 


It does not take a professional psychia- 
trist to uncover the target of such lurid 
appeals. The cheap .22 caliber revolvers 
such mail-order houses peddle are not 
the type of weaponry that America’s re- 
sponsible hunters and targetshooters de- 
mand. In fact, such weapons have been 
labeled inferior by National Rifle Asso- 
ciation product evalution studies and, 
with good reason, for many of them lose 
any accuracy they have after being fired 
just a few times. It is not the responsible 
gun enthusiast and sportsman who is the 
target of this advertising. It is the man 
with a feeling of insecurity or inferiority 
for whom a pistol in his pocket is the 
equalizer or difference; it is the impres- 
sionable juvenile for whom a firearm is 
a badge of courage, a symbol of bravery, 
or a mark of power; it is the deranged 
individual who misguidedly seeks to pro- 
tect himself, others, or society by taking 
the life or lives of another; it is the gang 
leader who needs a gun to maintain his 
position of authority; it is the housewife 
with the unreasoning fear about violence 
in the streets; it is such individuals who 
largely use the mail-order process as a 
means of circumventing the law and ob- 
taining a means to take life. Such mail- 
order sales and tainted appeals fan the 
flames of firearm tragedies. They are 
more conducive to creating tension be- 
tween races than alleviating them. They 
do not provide protection to citizens of 
either color, but instead assure that any 
future turmoil will exact a greater price 
in spilt blood and spent lives. 

A second method of obtaining a fire- 
arm is to purchase it out of State. Indi- 
viduals who want to avoid complying 
with their own State’s laws or have their 
backgrounds checked simply cross State 
lines to areas where guns can be obtained 
with ease. It is not surprising that crim- 
inals, juveniles, and other individuals 
who should probably not possess firearms 
at all are the first to take advantage of 
this handy way to obtain weapons. That 
this is an accessible avenue to the acqui- 
sition of firearms for such individuals is 
unfortunately only too evident. 

A 1965 study by the Massachusetts De- 
partment of Public Safety revealed that 
over 4,000 of 4,506 weapons retrieved 
from criminals in the State over a pe- 
riod of 8 years had been purchased out- 
side the State in over-the-counter sales 
in Maine, New Hampshire, and Vermont, 
none of which has any statutes as strict 
as Massachusetts in restricting the sales 
of firearms; thus 87 percent of the weap- 
ons used in local crimes in Massachu- 
setts were traceable to purchases in 
States with no background investiga- 
tions or waiting periods. 
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New Jersey’s Gov. Richard Hughes 
just recently complained that States with 
strong laws will invariably be subverted 
by those with weak ones; his conviction 
was borne out by the experience of New- 
ark, where 80 percent of the guns taken 
from criminals were bought beyond New 
Jersey borders, usually by individuals 
using fictitious names and addresses, and, 
all too frequently, felons. 

In Detroit, 90 percent of the guns 
confiscated by Detroit police from law- 
breakers were not registered in the city 
which means that they were not pur- 
chased in Michigan; they were acquired 
by making a simple drive across the river 
to Toledo, the unofficial armory for De- 
troit’s gun-toting citizens, where gun 
controls are nonexistent and firearms are 
sold at everything from local drugstores 
to sleazy hamburger stands. 

In one New Hampshire border town, 
only 108 out of 988 guns sold last year 
went to buyers claiming residence in 
New Hampshire; many of the out-of- 
State buyers were from Massachusetts— 
they obviously did not want to explain 
to their local police chiefs why they 
wanted pistol permits. 

Thus with 20,000 State and local laws, 
some strict, as for example, the Sullivan 
law in New York, and others permitting 
the sale of practically anything to prac- 
tically anybody, it is only natural that a 
good deal of the effect of strict local laws 
is watered down. This is so especially be- 
cause of the varying degrees of honesty 
and expertise of the 100,000 or so gun 
dealers licensed in the United States. 
These individual dealers obtain a license 
by filling out a simple form and paying 
the government a $1 fee. They range 
from major department stores to special- 
ity gun shops, from sporting goods stores 
to hardware stores, gas stations, drug- 
stores, and even candy shops. A great 
many of these dealers are not profes- 
sionals in any sense of the term, Often 
they are not discriminating in who they 
sell to and as a result, the situation 
described above is all too commonplace. 
Therefore, it seems, to be effective, gun 
control laws should be rational and uni- 
form. A person should not be allowed to 
circumvent his own city’s or State’s law 
simply by going across the State line. 

A third method of obtaining weapons 
is to purchase them in State. This type of 
purchase enables one to comply with 
State and local laws and is hardly objec- 
tionable. Only where purchases are made 
at a few sleazy pawnshops, or through 
people who really are not professional 
dealers, is there a problem of abuse and 
guns falling into the hands of dan- 
gerous felons. 

Recently, people have been acquiring 
arms as war souvenirs. Every day a tor- 
rent of weapons flows back from Viet- 
nam through the mails. There is little 
check on who these weapons go to. 

Finally, firearms may be secured by 
purchasing them from private indi- 
viduals, by smuggling them into the city, 
State, or country, or by theft. Although 
there is some evidence to the contrary, 
these sources are small problems. With 
other ways to obtain guns readily avail- 
able, they are not resorted to with any 
great frequency. Contrary to the popular 
assumption that criminals steal guns, 
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Massachusetts authorities found that 
only six of the 4,506 guns used in the 
commission of crimes over an 8-year 
period, and later retrieved from crim- 
inals, had been stolen. 

Perhaps we can best say that our 
present methods for distributing fire- 
arms are abused and misused. They do 
not protect the sportsmen and the target 
shooter from indiscriminate sales to 
felons. 

DANGERS OF INDISCRIMINATE FIREARMS SALES 

The potential danger of firearms in 
the hands of known criminal offenders is 
only too obvious. Less apparent, but 
equally dangerous, is a firearm in the 
possession of other individuals who often, 
consciously or unconsciously, turn it into 
a lethal instrument. 

To impressionable juveniles, a firearm 
is often a symbol of power, a badge of 
bravery, a stimulus to unlawful conduct. 
Last year, minors accounted for over 
35 percent of the arrests for serious 
crimes, 21 percent of the arrests for 
murder, 52 percent of those for robbery, 
and 28 percent for aggravated assault. 
Since 1960, juvenile arrests for murder 
have shot up 45 percent, for robbery, 55 
percent, and for aggravated assaults, they 
have skyrocketed 115 percent. Firearms 
of all types are increasingly falling into 
these young hands stimulating their 
holders into bold and reckless action. 
In 1967, for example, Chicago police ar- 
rested 1,293 youths with firearms in their 
possession, including one only 8 years 
old. In that city, the Blackstone Rangers, 
a powerful youth gang, is alone estimated 
to have 1,200 handguns among its 1,000 
or so members. When these young 
hoodlums acquire a firearm, it gives them 
a sense of power, a newfound status, an 
urge to test their precious possession and 
to challenge the legal rules of society. 
For still younger children, a gun can be 
an exciting and wonderfully powerful 
plaything. They know not the destructive 
potential it holds. Too often we hear 
about tragedies such as the one in Okla- 
homa 2 weeks ago where two youngsters, 
aged 10 and 12, were charged with shoot- 
ing a 49-year-old grocer to death or the 
one in Milwaukee last March, where an 
ll-year-old boy, who had received 
psychiatrie treatment, terrorized his 
family with a loaded revelover, fired a 
shot at his mother and threatened the 
lives of both parents before police were 
able to convince him to surrender. If 
juveniles were not able to obtain lethal 
weapons easily through the mails or 
from disreputable out-of-State dealers, 
with no questions asked, they might find 
their hoodlum bravado diminished. 

Their eagerness to violate the law 
without the assistance of their reassur- 
ing companion, the firearm, would prob- 
ably recede and the chance of younger 
children having as many opportunities 
for creating deadly mischief might also 
be reduced. If a young man or woman 
decides to purchase a firearm, his par- 
ents or guardian should be aware and ap- 
prove of it. While this procedure may 
cause some minor inconvenience to cer- 
tain mature youngsters, requiring par- 
ents or guardians to make the purchase 
seems certain to reduce the possibility 
of weapons filtering into the hands of 
irresponsible youngsters. 
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Requiring a common means of identi- 
fication, such as a draft card or driver’s 
license, for in-State purchases to prove 
residency will not turn up demented or 
deranged individuals who now purchase 
weapons of destruction at will through 
the mail. It may, however, discourage 
some of these mental incompetents, who 
now acquire lethal arsenals with com- 
plete anonymity, from attempting to do 
so. It is also true that the paranoid 
schizophrenic like Charles Whitman, the 
Texas tower sniper who murdered or 
maimed 46 people 2 years ago probably 
will not be affected in the least. Others, 
however, like Lee Harvey Oswald, who 
used mail-order murder on President 
Kennedy, might be discouraged some- 
what. To belabor the obvious, mental in- 
competents are far from the cleverest 
of individuals, If we deprive them of easy 
access to guns, many might not succeed 
in finding weapons for themselves 
through other channels. If we can dis- 
courage or prevent any of these individ- 
uals from pursuing their violent and law- 
less activities, I cannot help but feel that 
we would be better off for our efforts. If 
we can diminish the number of armed, 
“madmen assassins” in our midst or pre- 
vent tragedies such as the one which oc- 
curred last month in Graceville, Fla., 
where a mental patient shot a 3-year- 
old boy through the back of the head, 
then we should support this legislation 
to block mental defectives from easily 
acquiring arms through the mails or out 
of State. 

To the extent that legislation will also 
keep sophisticated firearms—bazookas, 
machineguns, antitank guns—out of the 
hands of extremist and fanatical groups 
such as the Black Panthers or Minute- 
men, whose potential for feeding the 
fiames of violence looms large indeed, it 
should be supported. 

Finally, cheap guns easily obtained 
are often the source of needless acci- 
dents. People are now able to purchase 
small, unreliable revolvers without the 
slightest warning about safety precau- 
tions. If the national concern for the 
safe use of firearms generated by this 
wave of legislation encourages people to 
look and think before they indiscrimi- 
nately pull the trigger, then we may 
avoid many a tragedy. In the present 
tension-riddled environment, shaky, 
overly frightened individuals often are 
the source of more death and injury 
than the professional criminal. They 
seek to rely on self-help to protect their 
homes and property and engage on a 
quest for trusty firearms to thwart 
burglars or rioters. Many of them scurry 
across State lines or order a weapon 
through the mails if they do not want to 
be seen down at the local department 
store or if they do not want to comply 
with strict local requirements. In their 
anonymous acquisition of guns, these in- 
dividuals obtain lethal hardware, no 
questions asked, without warnings or 
safety information. 

If we can improve the climate in which 
guns are acquired by the homeowner, 
warn him in advance of the dangers of 
possessing a firearm, then we just might 
be able to avoid tragic incidents such as 
the one which happened in Detroit re- 
cently, where a man heard footsteps in 
his home, saw the knob of his bedroom 
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door open slowly, leveled his bedside 
pistol, and fatally drilled his 3-year-old 
daughter through the head. With whole 
communities arming to the teeth and 
forming plans for fending off rioters and 
striking down marchers, the probability 
of further tragedy in this fear-filled en- 
vironment is mounting. Accidents such 
as the one just described have led many 
criminologists to wonder just how wise 
an idea it is for every man to keep a 
weapon in his home for self-defense. Al- 
though there is scattered evidence to the 
contrary, the better view is that such 
weapons rarely deter the professional 
criminal, as he usually tries to commit 
his crime when the residents are not at 
home. And aside from the moral issue 
whether a burglar deserves to be ex- 
ecuted for such a relatively minor crime 
as property theft, and the additional 
danger of accidental shootings, there is 
the practical point that if an armed 
citizen pulls a gun, he is more likely to 
get shot than the generally more ex- 
perienced burglar. 

Especially as we move into a trying 
period of racial crisis, it is important 
that we see to it that people acquire 
firearms according to their local regula- 
tions, that they do not obtain such 
weapons in an atmosphere of hysteria, 
that they receive words of advice on the 
use and danger of firearms from local 
gun dealers and officials, and that resort 
to panic and private resolution of dis- 
turbances is avoided. We do not want to 
end up with one panicky citizen, fearing 
for his property, shooting another of a 
different race and soaking a whole city 
in a bath of blood. 

WE ARE NOT AND SHOULD NOT LEGISLATE 

OUT OF PANIC 

This session we are considering gun 
control legislation, not out of panic, but 
preparation. We should make no gran- 
diose claims that any legislation will 
stop all determined assassins, eliminate 
accidental shootings, stop suicides, pre- 
vent riots, or roll back racial turmoil. 
We should claim no miracles. We, I am 
sure, do hope, however, that some legis- 
lation will be successful in reducing 
needless bloodshed brought about by the 
bullet. We do know all too well that any 
comprehensive anticrime program must, 
of necessity, include stricter gun curbs. 
We are aware that the easy accessibility 
of firearms of all kinds is an important 
factor in our soaring crime rates. We 
are aware that there is too much sense- 
less slaughter wrought by firearms to- 
day. We are aware that the only way to 
keep State and local gun regulations 
from being subverted by other States and 
localities—jurisdictions - which have 
chosen to leave their citizens as it were, 
to their own devices, letting them ac- 
quire and dispose and possess and use 
guns in whatever way they so please— 
is to enact a uniform set of Federal reg- 
ulations. We are deeply aware of a 
tragedy, a uniquely American tragedy, a 
tragedy that has been inscribed over 
and over again on the pages of our his- 
tory, a tragedy that has been recently 
and painfully reflected in the deaths of 
John and Robert Kennedy, Martin 
Luther King, and Medgar Evers. We are 
aware also that our present legal frame- 
work has been unable to keep the ve- 
hicles of violence out of the lands of its 
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unknowing children and its known 
criminals, its extremists left and right, 
and its mental incompetents. We are 
aware that this needless bloodshed 
rings loud and clear each and every 
hour, tolling an ever-lengthening list of 
new victims. 

We are aware that we in the Congress 
have to decide whether we want to pre- 
side over the passing or continuation of 
this long and tragic chapter in our 
history, whether we want to aid violence 
or suppress it, whether we want to see 
the death statistics grow or 
whether we want domestic tranquillity, 
peace in the streets, and an end to urban 
disorders or more of the same, whether 
we want to protect our policemen from 
criminals who can easily obtain firearms 
or let them labor under present hazards, 
whether we want to encourage respect for 
the law and reliance on our police or 
whether we want to return to a private 
system of vengeance and vigilante justice. 
These are the questions that confront us. 
Thus, I feel that if it is within my power 
as a Congressman to make this Nation 
a little safer today, to help keep guns out 
of the hands of the demented, the ju- 
venile, the extremist, and the known 
criminal, I will exercise that power. The 
question before us is no longer whether 
we should have additional Federal gun 
legislation, but what kind of gun legisla- 
tion we should have. I hope to measure 
our action in numbers of lives saved, in- 
juries prevented, snipers disarmed, rob- 
beries avoided, and national leaders 
spared. I feel that an appropriate step 
in this direction is to pass the proposal 
extending the prohibition on mail-order 
sales of weapons to long guns and shot- 
guns. 

I urge this stép not in haste or out of 
panic. I urge it to combat and diminish 
the terrible toll of life and limb exacted 
each year. If it took the deaths of Dr. 
Martin Luther King and Senator Robert 
F. Kennedy to galvanize the American 
people into expressing out loud views 
which they have long held, then let us 
not falsely raise the hollow cry of panic, 
but take advantage of this ground swell 
of public conscience and concern. We 
must keep counsel with our own heart. 
We are not trying to take guns away 
from law-abiding citizens. We are not 
trying to interfere with any legitimate use 
of guns at all. What we are trying to do, 
and what I hope we can do, is take the 
guns away from criminals. We are trying 
to say to criminals that they cannot buy 
guns, to juveniles that they cannot buy 
guns, to other gun purchasers that they 
cannot evade their own State and local 
laws through out-of-State purchases or 
purchases by mail. The real purpose of 
this legislation I support is to protect the 
legitimate gun owner and collector and to 
insure the safety of the community at 
large from the indiscriminate sale of fire- 
arms. 

If you think that we act hastily, keep 
in mind that such legislation has the 
personal support of J. Edgar Hoover, Di- 
rector of the FBI. It is supported by the 
following law enforcement groups: the 
International Association of Chiefs of 
Police; the National Association of Dis- 
trict Attorneys; the American Bar As- 
sociation; the National Council on Crime 
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and Delinquency; the National Associa- 
tion of Citizens Crime Commissions; the 
President’s Commission on Law Enforce- 
ment and Administration of Justice; and 
by virtually every major law enforcement 
official in the country. 

Most major church groups, the AFI 
CIO, and the U.S. Chamber of Commerce 
have supported such measures. 

Polls have shown that ever since 1934 
upward of 70 percent of all Americans 
have favored stricter gun regulation. 

Editorial support of newspapers repre- 
senting more than 93 percent of the 
newspaper circulation in the United 
States has been forthcoming. 

The three major arms manufacturers 
support stronger mail-order controls. 

Over and above this nearly unanimous 
support from the public and law enforce- 
ment, beyond the studies and other ad- 
ditional sources of information, the Con- 
gress held 11 days of hearings in 1965 
at which more than 50 witnesses were 
heard, 10 additional days of public hear- 
ings in 1967 during which 47 more wit- 
nesses testified, and weeks of additional 
hearings this year. Thus, I can honestly 
report that we act not rashly, but with 
careful thought and deliberation. And al- 
though Iowa ranks among the lowest of 
the States in terms of firearm homicides, 
I act with the knowledge that 60 percent 
of the constituents in the First District 
responding to our poll indicated that 
they favor regulations over the mail- 
order sale of all firearms. I also act with 
the knowledge that nearly 85 percent of 
the Iowa law-enforcement officials re- 
sponding to an Associated Press survey 
this June support stronger firearm regu- 
lations. 

WHERE I STAND 

Our primary task is to make the Na- 
tion safer for all by keeping guns out 
of the hands of those likely to misuse 
and abuse them. To this end, I have 
supported title IV of the omnibus crime 
bill passed earlier this year. To make 
this measure fully effective, I also will 
continue to support additional steps to 
restrict interstate mail-order sales of 
rifles and shotguns, over-the-counter 
sales of such weapons to nonresidents, 
and sales of long guns to juveniles with- 
out their parents’ consent. I will not 
support gun registration and licensing 
of gun owners because there has been 
little, if any, evidence showing that this 
will appreciably cut down the number 
of weapons falling into criminal hands 
and because there has been no demon- 
stration that such a step would signifi- 
cantly aid in apprehending criminals 
who use guns. 

I, RESTRICTIONS ON THE SALE OF HANDGUNS 


The omnibus crime bill does essentially 
three things to control the indiscrim- 
inate sale of firearms. First, it bans the 
interstate mail-order sale of handguns, 
except between licensed dealers. Second, 
it prohibits over-the-counter sales of 
handguns to nonresidents. And finally, 
it prevents the sale of handguns to 
minors. Before I decided to support this 
limited measure, I attempted as best I 
could to balance the interests of the 
sportsman and target shooter, the cost 
and required bureaucratic controls the 
legislation would bring, and the incon- 
venience to law-abiding citizens against 
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the probability that such a proposal 
would curb needless bloodshed and re- 
duce criminal activity. 

After carefully weighing these factors, 
I felt that some good would be accom- 
plished by backing these new regulations 
as well as the rest of the crime bill. I 
was led to this conclusion by the follow- 
ing facts. First, approximately 70 per- 
cent of the firearms homicides and some 
50 to 80 percent of the total number of 
gun crimes are committed with hand- 
guns, usually the cheap foreign import. 
This type of weapon is alone involved 
in more than half our murders with 
guns. Commonly called Saturday night 
specials, these are not the type of 
weapons used by sportsmen. Product 
evaluation studies by the National Rifle 
Association have labeled these cheap 
revolvers distinctly inferior weapons, 
and for good reasons, because many of 
them, being mass stamped from light 
metals, lose whatever accuracy they 
have after being fired as few as five 
times. 

And not only are such weapons highly 
inaccurate, but they are dangerous as 
well. The tendency of some of these 
weapons to explode in the user’s hands 
has earned them the name “hand gre- 
nades.” Typical of such weapons was 
the .22 caliber Iver-Johnson revolver 
that felled Senator Robert F. Kennedy. 
While these weapons are of little value 
to the American sportsman, they are of 
inestimable worth to the criminal. Such 
weapons are easily concealed, quite in- 
expensive, portable, and disposable. They 
take away any dangerous or disagreeable 
contact with a victim involved in stab- 
bings or similar close contact. Before we 
passed the omnibus crime bill, anyone, 
including the “demented, the deranged, 
the hardened criminal and the convict, 
the addict and the alcoholic,” in Presi- 
dent Johnson’s words, could order these 
weapons by mail with no questions asked. 
I supported the legislation described 
earlier to keep these lethal tools out of 
such hands. 

II. RESTRICTIONS ON THE SALE OF RIFLES AND 
SHOTGUNS 

After additional reflection, I have also 
decided to support measures extending 
the prohibition of interstate mail-order 
sales and out-of-State purchases to 
rifles and shotguns. First, I want to make 
it clear what this proposed legislation 
does not do. It does not prevent a non- 
resident from bringing a firearm into 
another State for hunting purposes. It 
does not prevent all purchases through 
the mails. A sportsman can still order 
through the mails, but the order must be 
from a firm operating within his State or 
from local mail-order outlets of national 
firms. This would both minimize the in- 
convenience to farmers and ranchers 
who may live far away from any gun 
stores and insure that the sales of such 
long guns by mail conformed to the laws 
of the State in which it is purchased. 

The legislation before the House has 
also been amended to allow purchase of 
long guns in contiguous or bordering 
States, so long as the purchaser neither 
violates the law of the State in which he 
buys the weapon or his home State. The 
legislation also does not impose dis- 
cretionary or punitive taxes or fees on 
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the purchase or ownership of firearms. 
Its purpose is not to penalize the millions 
of responsible citizens who are gun own- 
ers and collectors nor is it part of a vast 
conspiracy to ultimately confiscate all 
private firearms and deny to Americans 
the hobbies they now enjoy. What the 
legislation is intended to do is close 
a gaping hole in the firearms section of 
the omnibus crime bill. It makes little 
sense to provide coverage for handguns 
and not long guns. If we cover only the 
sale of revolvers and not the sale of 
equally—and sometimes more—effective 
rifles and shotguns, we will leave a loop- 
hole in the law which has no justification 
or logic. 

While it is true that the rifle and the 
shotgun are the favorite weapons of the 
American sportsman, it is also true that 
the rifle is the favorite weapon of the de- 
mented assassin and the deadly sniper. 
It is the sniper’s rifle, with its extended 
range and pinpoint accuracy, which 
throws tremors into the ranks of police 
and firemen who must deal with urban 
disorders. It is the rifle which has length- 
ened the assassin’s range so that no na- 
tional leader is safe from assault. And 
in rural areas, it is often the trusty 
.30-30 in the corner, or the shotgun in 
the pickup, which is the source of ad- 
ditional homicides. It is also true that 
when handguns become more strictly 
regulated, criminals turn to long guns. 
In England, where handguns are rigidly 
controlled, long guns are used in approxi- 
mately 45 percent of the gun crimes. And 
such it seems might become the situa- 
tion in the United States if the crime 
control bill is effective in preventing 
criminals, juveniles, addicts, incompe- 
tents, and others designated by State and 
local law from easily acquiring hand- 
guns, If there is no control over the in- 
discriminate acquisition of rifles and 
shotguns, we will merely change the na- 
ture of firearm homicides, not reduce 
them. As it stands today, long guns are 
increasingly being used in crimes of vio- 
lence. J. Edgar Hoover has noted that 
there were 1,747 long-gun murders in 
1966 as contrasted with 1,690 in 1965 and 
1,527 in 1964. With almost.2 million rifles 
and shotguns being acquired annually, 
Quinn Tamm, head of the International 
Association of Chiefs of Police, voiced 
the concern of many responsible law en- 
forcement officers when he noted: 

The long arm has taken its place among 
20th century crime with a demolishing force. 


This is graphically illustrated by the 
findings of a recent Senate Subcommit- 
tee on Juvenile Delinquency study. The 
40 cities who responded to the subcom- 
mittee’s questionnaire reported that over 
a 5-year period in their respective juris- 
dictions: 805 rifles and shotguns were 
confiscated from minors; 1,210 long guns 
were used to commit murder; 2,910 rob- 
beries were perpetrated with rifles and 
shotguns; 4,179 assaults were carried out 
with long guns; 4,478 long guns were 
seized on illegal weapons charges; 14,035 
rifles and shotguns were misused in other 
crimes; and 23,130 long guns were taken 
from people involved in illegal activities. 

These cities alone turned up more 
than 10,000 serious crimes annually 
committed with long guns. This is some- 
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thing which we ignore only at our peril. 
We must realize that the deadly, long- 
range rifle is the first choice of assassins. 
Such rifles snuffed out the lives of Pres- 
ident John F. Kennedy and Dr. Martin 
Luther King. We must realize that rifles 
are the favorite weapons of berserk kill- 
ers—like Charles Whitman who shot 46 
passers-by from his perch atop the 
Texas tower—and demented individuals 
like those who habitually shoot at pass- 
ing automobiles on Los Angeles free- 
ways for sport. We must realize that the 
rifle has been the favorite weapon of 
snipers who have exacted so murderous 
a toll in our big city riots, and whose ac- 
tivities have done so much to aggravate 
the general violence characteristic of 
such disorders. Civilian snipers waged 
guerrilla warfare against law enforce- 
ment authorities in Watts. Additional 
snipers, hiding in windows and on roof- 
tops where they could fire with deadly 
accuracy, accounted for many of the toll 
of nine policemen and 75 civilians killed 
in major riots. These facts have led me 
to support the extension of the omnibus 
crime control bill to cover long guns. I 
hope this will help keep some of these 
lethal weapons out of irresponsible 
hands. 

III. REGISTRATION OF FIREARMS AND THE 

LICENSING OF GUN OWNERS 

The evidence that has been mustered 
to support registration and licensing of 
firearms and firearm owners has been 
far from convincing. Essentially, two 
arguments have been enlisted to sup- 
port this type of legislation. First, gun 
registration will keep dangerous weap- 
ons out of the hands of drug addicts, 
alcoholics, known criminals, juveniles, 
deranged individuals, and others denied 
ownership of firearms by State or local 
law. As for professional criminals, there 
has been no serious attempt to show 
that registration would be effective. 
Even with its Sullivan law squarely on 
the books for decades, New York police 
still found 12 of the 35 top-level resi- 
dent gangsters collared at the famous 
1957 Appalachia “crime convention” 
had pistol permits for the weapons they 
were carrying. 

Registration would also do little to 
make the professional robbers and ju- 
venile gangs cough up the tens of mil- 
lions of guns now circulating in the 
jungles of the underworld. And even if 
such a law were successful in gathering 
in all the guns now possessed by crim- 
inals, there is little to prevent them from 
resorting to the black-market traffic in 
“hot guns,” theft, crude homemade 
weapons, knives, or other blunt instru- 
ments. Studies in Los Angeles and Wash- 
ington indicate that these avenues for 
acquiring weapons are only too real. In 
fact, New York State reported that in 
1966 the use of homemade zipguns ex- 
ceeded the misuse of rifles and shotguns 
in murders, robberies, and assaults. With 
almost 200,000,000 firearms now in cir- 
culation, it is difficult to see what addi- 
tional protection registration would add 
to the provisions of the crime bill and 
the extensions sought for long guns, ex- 
cept, of course, greater costs. Registra- 
tion at the Federal level of some 200,- 
000,000 firearms, even if the procedure 
is computerized, will no doubt be expen- 
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sive. Even some of the proponents of 
registration estimate the cost might run 
into billions. This type of expenditure by 
the Federal Government has not been 
justified in terms of reduced bloodshed 
and diminished criminal conduct. Unlike 
the other measures which I have sup- 
ported, this one costs both the taxpayer 
and the gun owner substantial sums 
without giving them much additional 
protection. 

The second rationale propounded for 
gun registration is that it will enable 
police to track down weapons used in 
robberies, assaults, and homicides. Right 
now, in most cases, this presents no real 
problem. Studies in Los Angeles and else- 
where have shown that the conviction 
rate for homicides is high, often running 
better than 80 percent. In difficult cases, 
such as gangland slayings, where the 
murder weapons are seldom found, it is 
doubtful that a new Federal licensing 
and registration law would bring much, 
if any, improvement. While such a prac- 
tice may provide clues in some spectacu- 
lar cases and aid in the tracking down 
of a few registered weapons likely to be 
used in assaults and armed robberies, I 
am not convinced that it would be a sub- 
stantial factor in improving our ability 
to apprehend criminals. Some propo- 
nents have suggested that firearms be 
fingerprinted in advanced by test firing 
them to determine their particular bal- 
listic patterns. The trouble with such 
“peculiar” patterns is that they fre- 
quently change after a weapon has been 
fired a number of times. Sgt. E. J. Hig- 
gins of the Massachusetts State Police, 
& recognized expert on firearms control, 
testified in Washington recently that 
rifling marks change with use so that 
initial tests could not be relied on as a 
permanent source of identification for a 
weapon. For this procedure to be effec- 
tive, there would have to be continuous 
test firings, and even this step does little 
for all the guns which have never been 
registered. 

Federal registration would not, there- 
fore, necessarily inhibit the use of guns 
already in private hands either for crim- 
inal activities or suicides. Nor would it 
insure that dangerous individuals still 
could not obtain new weapons. It would 
not diminish by any meaningful extent 
the number of pistols, revolvers, rifles, 
and shotguns in private American ar- 
senals. This is why I cannot support ei- 
ther gun registration or licensing of gun 
owners at the national level. 

Let me also make it clear that I do 
not oppose gun registration because, as 
some quarters fear, it is part of a Com- 
munist plot to disarm the American peo- 
ple paving the way for a totalitarian 
takeover and dictatorship. This fear is 
groundless, the argument hopelessly 
specious. To begin with, the Army, Na- 
tional Guard, and police forces still stand 
ready to protect us. With American 
troops keeping the vigil in Europe and 
fighting loyally in the teeming jungles 
of Vietnam, it can hardly be imagined 
that our men in arms would desert us, 
Moreover, if the Communist aim were to 
acquire a list of all privately owned fire- 
arms as a means of facilitating a take- 
over, they could simply seize National 
Rifle Association membership lists, sub- 
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scription lists to our dozens of gun mag- 
azines, sales logs of gun shops and mail- 
order houses, lists of ammunition pur- 
chasers, membership rosters in gun clubs 
and sporting associations, and the like. 
These lists are subject to being impound- 
ed and are no more easily disposed of in 
time of crisis than a registration list. 
From such sources, Communists or other 
subversives could easily and instantly 
compile a nationwide master list of 
names and addresses of gun owners. It 
is hard to see how a gun registration 
procedure would make it significantly 
easier for them. Finally, this fear as- 
sumes both that such a threat is plau- 
sible—a dubious contention at best—and 
that the modern American minuteman 
with his trusty .30-30, shotgun, or target 
pistol would be any match for trained 
troops, sophisticated weaponry, and 
widespread terror methods—equally du- 
bious. Great Britain and other nations 
have successfully avoided the pitfall of 
takeover from within. I do not think we 
would be any different, that we would 
succumb if we were required to register 
our guns. Fortunately, there are more 
solid grounds on which to oppose regis- 
tration. 

These same elements have also ex- 
pressed the fear that our national de- 
fense establishment would be weakened 
because registration would diminish the 
number of privately trained marksmen 
available for Government service. If 
training men with firearms was indeed 
valuable to the national defense effort, it 
is hard to see how registration would in 
any way inhibit it. Such a proposal does 
not deny the right to own and use fire- 
arms to law-abiding citizens. However, 
Defense Department officials who have 
testified before the Congress have noted 
that civilian marksmanship programs 
are of little value in the training of in- 
fantrymen. The Department has dis- 
continued most of its support for pri- 
vate shooting matches and pistol clubs. 
To the extent that there is value in such 
training, it is hard to see why it could 
not be obtained under a registration sys- 
tem, or, if need be, by extending the 
amount of basic training devoted to 
markmanship. 

It has also been argued that registra- 
tion will lead to confiscation and an in- 
fringement of the constitutional right to 
bear arms. There is no provision for any- 
thing even approaching confiscation in 
any of the bills before the House. Nor 
is there any indication that registration 
and licensing alone would be a constitu- 
tional infringement. The control of fire- 
arms on the Federal level is limited by 
the second amendment, which provides 
that— 

A well regulated Militia, being necessary 
to the security of a free State, the right of 
the people to keep and bear arms shall not 
be infringed. 


Consistently, the courts have inter- 
preted this position as protecting only 
the right of the States to maintain and 
equip a militia and not as guaranteeing 
to individuals the right to bear arms. Al- 
though the court has not decided the 
specific question of registration and 
licensing, it has held that unless a de- 
fendant can show that his possession of 
& firearm in violation of Federal statutes 
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has some reasonable relationship to the 
preservation or efficiency of a well-regu- 
lated militia, he does not have standing 
to challenge the statute on second 
amendment grounds. I do not find such 
legislation to be constitutionally objec- 
tionable and even if I found it to be so, 
but thought it wise on other grounds, 
I would leave it to the courts to be the 
arbitrators of constitutionality. 

Some alarm has also been expressed 
that gun registration will deny Ameri- 
cans the right and ability to defend their 
own homes and property. It will do no 
such thing. The tens of millions of 
Americans who now own firearms would 
not have them taken away. They could 
still defend their lives if imperiled by a 
robber or rioter. As a practical matter, 
however, even if the number of guns 
were diminished, it would probably have 
little effect on criminal activity. The 
vast majority of burglars attempt to 
enter houses when no one is at home. 
They attempt to avoid people as well as 
guns. The absence of a few more guns 
would not be likely to enhance their 
boldness and cause an increase in theft 
and assaults. Finally, there is little like- 
lihood that registration would lead to an 
increase in gun thefts. In most cases, 
burglars would have no access to the 
registration lists. And in cases where 
valuable firearms are stolen, registration 
might actually make recovery of these 
prized possessions easier. Such has been 
the British experience. 

And finally, let me make it quite clear 
that I do not oppose gun registration 
solely on grounds of inconvenience. I feel 
all Americans would agree that the 
sanctity of human life and the preven- 
tion of crime are infinitely more im- 
portant than any inconvenience our 
hunters and sportsmen may suffer in 
consequence of registration. Hunters 
who now get up at three in the morning 
and sit in a duck blind for hours in the 
mud certainly could find time to go 
to a store and, if need be, make special 
orders through local dealers, If I thought 
that registration and licensing would 
have a substantial impact, then I would 
require a few Americans to make a slight 
extra effort in purchasing their firearms 
in order that 200,000,000 other Ameri- 
cans could sleep and walk and work and 
play in greater safety. However, the 
proponents of gun registration have not 
carried this burden and demonstrated 
that it will materially add to the safety 
of the American people. In some States 
and in some localities, however, such a 
demonstration may be made. I urge all 
governmental bodies to make a careful 
and thoughtful study of the problems in 
their particular jurisdictions. If, after 
they have explored the matter with cau- 
tion and deliberation, they choose to 
enact local or State registration or li- 
censing laws, I do not oppose such ac- 
tion. I only oppose action at the Federal 
level at this time because it has not been 
demonstrated that it will be of significant 
benefit. 

THE EFFECT OF FIREARM LEGISLATION ON 

CRIMINAL ACTIVITY 

I feel we would be doing the American 
public a disservice if we led them to be- 
lieve that the mere passage of some gun- 
control measures will materially affect 
crime rates. 
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This year there will be more than 3,- 
500,000 serious crimes. Many of these 
have little or no relation to the availabil- 
ity of guns. Forcible rape, auto theft, 
burglary, and larceny, which account for 
the largest proportion of serious crimes, 
will hardly be affected. Neither will lesser 
offenses such as simple assault, em- 
bezzlement, fraud, forgery, vandalism, 
arson, counterfeiting, violation of nar- 
cotic laws, vice offenses and the like. 
At best, we can expect some impact in 
three areas—homicide, aggravated as- 
sault, and armed robbery. Since these 
are the gravest types of criminal of- 
fenses, I feel some improvement here, 
even if it is only manifested by diminish- 
ing the rate of increase for such offenses, 
will make America a little safer and a 
little better place in which to live. Re- 
strictions on mail-order sales is likely 
to have such an effect. 

I, MURDER AND NONNEGLIGENT MANSLAUGHTER 


Murder is broken down into several 
categories in most jurisdictions. Murder 
in the first degree is the intentional 
killing of another with malice afore- 
thought—it is the deliberate, willful, and 
premeditated taking of the life of an- 
other human being. Someone bent on 
killing a specific individual will, in all 
probability, find a way. If it is not with 
a firearm, it may be with poison, knives, 
or other lethal instruments. For this type 
of offender, the only hope is that by de- 
creasing the number of easily obtainable 
firearms, we will be able to diminish the 
rate of successful attempts, guns being 
seven times more deadly than all other 
instruments or weapons combined ac- 
cording to the FBI. Yet, premeditated 
murders as a group constitute only a 
small percentage of our homicides. We 
often erroneously assume that all those 
who commit murder are hardened pro- 
fessional types. In fact, this is usually 
not the case at all as professional bur- 
glars and robbers know well the dangers 
of firearms and are not likely to use 
them. With some exceptions for cases 
of felony murder—homicides committed 
during the course of the commission of 
another serious crime such as robbery— 
most murderers are amateurs, frequently 
even first offenders. 

Most homicides are committed on im- 
pulse when a person is in a fit of rage, 
passion, panic, or anger. It is a spur-of- 
the-moment offense when the offender 
temporarily forgets about the conse- 
quences of his act. In families prone to 
frequent domestic quarrels, where some 
members of the household have a pro- 
pensity to drink heavily, and where oth- 
ers are emotionally unstable or hot tem- 
pered, the presence of a gun can be a spur 
to violence often translating rage into 
fatalities. Nothing else can change a 
fleeting murderous impulse into action 
more efficiently or finally than a gun. 
There is no need for contact, none of the 
effort required to stab or bludgeon a vic- 
tim. That’s why UCLA psychiatrist, 
Ralph Greenson, has remarked that— 

Guns not only fail to resolve aggression, 
they provoke it. 


According to Detroit Police Commis- 
sioner Ray Girardin: 


When people have guns, they use them. A 
wife gets mad at her husband, and instead of 
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throwing a dish she grabs the gun and kills 
him, 


Virtually every major criminologist 
and psychologist have voiced agreement 
with Greenson and Girardin that it is 
easier to kill with a gun than a knife, 
club, or other weapon. Killing is made so 
fantastically simple that the mere pos- 
session of a firearm in the case of those 
antisocial or violence prone individuals 
sometimes is a psychological stimulant 
to murder. FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover 
has often noted: 

A readily accessible gun enables the per- 
petrators to kill on impulse. 


In the vicinity of angered people, it 
tends to increase their hostility, aggres- 
siveness, and potential for violence. 
Studies by Dr. Leonard Berkowitz at the 
University of Wisconsin have confirmed 
this again and again. It is this type of 
killing where legislation will do the least 
good. Unfortunately, this is the most 
common type of homicide. 

Prof. Franklin Zimring, the FBI, and 
others have found that almost 80 per- 
cent of all killings result from quarrels 
based on domestic problems, liquor, and 
sex. Killings within the family account 
for over 60 percent of all homicides with 
an additional 20 percent occurring be- 
tween individuals with some prior rela- 
tionship with each other. In these areas, 
firearms take a high toll. They are used 
as murder weapons in 66 percent of the 
lovers’ quarrels that led to a fatality, 67 
percent of the altercations over money 
and property, 54 percent of the drinking 
situations, and 76 percent of the in- 
stances motivated by revenge. The tar- 
get rifle sitting on the shelf, the shotgun 
normally used for hunting, the revolver 
kept for self-defense, these are the weap- 
ons frequently employed in such offenses. 
With some 40 to 50 million American 
families owning firearms, we have no 
reliable way of predicting when individ- 
uals are likely to become so disturbed by 
fits of passion, anger, or panic that they 
are likely to misuse their legitimately 
acquired firearms and take someone’s 
life. As the gun arsenal in private homes 
will not likely be diminished to any sig- 
nificant extent by the mail-order con- 
trols, or even registration, it seems un- 
likely that the number of such fatalities 
will diminish. 

In conjunction with this type of vio- 
lence, we should also note that some 
mention has been made for curbing 
crimes committed by firearms by increas- 
ing the penalties. In cases like those just 
discussed, which are by far the most fre- 
quent, passion and anger reign su- 
preme. People will not stop to think or 
reason over penalties, consequences or 
anything else. Stronger sanctions will 
thus be of little avail in the bulk of the 
homicide situations. 

The major hope for constructive ac- 
complishments lies in the area of ama- 
teur criminals, juveniles, and mental in- 
competents. Homicides often result from 
situations where, for example, a young- 
ster, not meaning to shoot a little old 
lady for a few dollars, panics and fires, or 
where a mental incompetent decides 
someone should be extinguished. These 
individuals are frequently people of in- 
ferior intelligence and inferior initiative 
who would find it very difficult to obtain 
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a gun on their own if the law placed a 
few obstacles in their way instead of 
making it so incredibly easy to obtain 
weapons of all kinds, singly or in whole- 
sale quantities. These are not the profes- 
sional criminals who would find it easy to 
steal a gun or secure one on the black 
market. To the extent that these persons 
did not now possess guns, the mail-order 
restrictions I have supported may keep 
guns out of their hands and deter them 
from breaking the law. 

Especially in the case of juveniles, who 
are now committing nearly half of our 
serious crimes, I feel this proposal would 
be helpful. By requiring parental consent 
for the purchase of a gun and enforcing 
compliance with State and local ordi- 
nances, these proposals could be of some 
help in curbing their ability to acquire 
guns and diminishing their criminal 
bravado. 

Both to reduce bloodshed in this area 
and to see that effective State and local 
laws are not subverted by other weak 
States, I support restrictions on mail- 
order sales. The best evidence available 
seems to indicate that stricter controls 
over the sale and distribution of firearms 
have been of significant value in reduc- 
ing the number of homicides. Massa- 
chusetts and New York, the two States 
with strict controls in effect over a long 
period of time, report 35.3 and 31.8 re- 
spectively as the percentages of murder 
by firearm, while Georgia and Texas, two 
States with very few controls, report per- 
centages of 66.6 and 68.7. Other States 
have even higher figures. The evidence 
also suggest that strict controls may be 
effective in reducing the total number 
of murders respectively per 100,000 in- 
habitants as Boston and New York re- 
port 2.8 and 6.1 while Atlanta and Dallas 
show 11.5 and 10.3. Now the Federal laws 
I am supporting are nowhere as strict as 
the New York requirements. They would, 
however, enable New York’s stricter ordi- 
nances to operate at optimum effective- 
ness by preventing their subversion by 
weaker laws in other States. Given that 
Iowa’s problems are much different than 
California’s, Alabama’s than Alaska’s, I 
favor proposals such as these which pro- 
tect the effectiveness of strict State con- 
trols while not imposing stringent Fed- 
eral regulations. I feel that this matter 
should largely be handled by the States 
and that the Federal Government should 
act only when it is necessary to prevent 
State actions from being undermined by 
interstate activities. 

But these statistics do not tell the 
whole story. New York and the other 
Northeastern States were settled much 
earlier, were industrialized much sooner, 
and were consequently in less need to re- 
sort to firearms to settle quarrels. The 
West and South with their wildness and 
wide open spaces only more recently be- 
came subject to the same influences. 
Against this and advanced as a reason 
why effective State gun laws do not work 
even better is the fact that Federal law 
undercuts them by allowing guns to be 
purchased by mail or under looser laws 
in nearby States and then smuggled in. 
Allin all, the fact still remains that there 
was a drop in gun crimes after New York 
City adopted its gun-control law. There 
was also a decrease in the number of 
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guns in circulation which reduced the 
availability of black market weapons and 
made them easier to trace. 

Thus perhaps the best hope for re- 
ducing gun crimes by Federal legislation 
is that it will protect any stringent 
ordinances States and localities have en- 
acted or choose to enact. It is not so 
much a contribution in itself, but a means 
of allowing the States and localities to 
make a contribution to curb gun abuse 
and misuse. It allows our State and local 
governments a chance to act responsibly 
and effectively without fear of being 
subverted by their neighbors. 

II. ARMED ROBBERY AND AGGRAVATED ASSAULT 


Armed robbery is often the province 
of the professional, hardened criminal, 
In the event that we succeed in curbing 
mail-order and out-of-State purchases 
of firearms, resort to knives, stolen weap- 
ons, black markets, homemade firearms, 
and existing illegal arsenals will be fre- 
quent. Little can be expected from legis- 
lation in this area. 

More than two-thirds of all aggravated 
assaults occur within the family unit or 
among friends, neighbors, or acquaint- 
ances. The availability of a gun is often a 
spur to the commission of assaults by 
these individuals. It requires far less psy- 
chological effort to stand at a distance 
and pull a trigger than it does to plunge a 
knife into another person’s body. In cases 
where the assaulting individual is a mem- 
ber of the family, drunk, or emotionally 
unstable, he often uses guns normally 
employed in hunting or target shooting. 
Since it is next to impossible to predict 
when one of these persons will become 
enraged, be captivated by a fit of violence, 
grab the pistol kept for recreation or pro- 
tection, and fire at his wife or neighbor, 
attempts at legislation designed to keep 
guns out of criminal hands will do little 
good. This type of aggravated assault is 
so unpredictable that it is doubtful that it 
can be reduced. 

A substantial portion of these offenses 
can be traced, however, to juveniles and 
other amateur criminals. Frequently, 
they are encouraged to begin and con- 
tinue criminal careers by the possession 
of firearms. One very seldom tries to 
hold up a store or a Brinks truck armed 
only with a knife. If these laws curbing 
purchases by nonresidents and mail- 
order purchases are enforced, the impact 
on these low grade amateurs and juve- 
niles, who constitute the great bulk of the 
criminal community, might be consid- 
erable. Deprived of easy access to guns, 
many of these individuals would not suc- 
ceed in finding other weapons for them- 
selves and might be discouraged from 
further pursuing their careers in crime. 
That such laws might reduce the general 
incidence of gun crimes by allowing 
States and localities to enact effective 
ordinances has been demonstrated by the 
experience of many of our Northeastern 
States which have strict gun control laws 
on the books. In these States, the inci- 
dence of aggravated assault with a fire- 
arm is much lower than in States with 
lax laws. 

GUN LAWS: A FINAL APPRAISAL 


In the end we must realize that chang- 
ing the laws will not help much as long 
as people yield to the violent impulses 
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that seize them. We must realize that 
control of future gun sales solves only 
part of the problem. We are still left with 
the task of disarming the countless 
thousands, and the figure may well run 
into millions, of criminals and drug ad- 
dicts and extremists and juveniles and 
alcoholics and mentally unstable ele- 
ments in our society who have already 
been able to secure guns for themselves 
under our existing patchwork of inef- 
fective laws. We are still left with 200 
million firearms, each potentially a ve- 
hicle of violence. We are still left with 
a people many of whom have not fully 
acquired respect for the law. We are 
still left with a society in which 27 
million white Americans representing 
54 percent of the Nation’s homes own 
guns and all too many say they would 
be willing to use them in urban disorders. 
We must recognize that the era of the 
gun as provider and protector is rapidly 
fading. We must recognize that guns are 
not larger than life, that men who wield 
guns are not always to be cheered, that 
the rifle cradled across folded arms has 
long since ceased to be the symbol of 
manhood. We must recognize that neither 
the 20,000 gun laws on the books nor 
any we could ever hope to pass can do 
the whole job. We must recognize that 
there are limits to governmental actions. 
We must recognize, for example, that 
Postmaster General Marvin Watson’s 
order restricting delivery of firearms 
through the mails will have little ef- 
fect unless the Railway Express Agency 
and other private carriers—who handle 
most of the firearm shipments—follow 
the Government’s lead. On the other 
hand, we must also recognize as Victor 
Hugo did years ago, that— 

No army can withstand the strength of an 
idea whose time has come. 


Only when the private citizens of 
America, private enterprise, local govern- 
ment, State government, and the Fed- 
eral Government all come to realize that 
action is needed will we make progress 
in effective firearms control. Cooperation 
is essential to the endeavor of making 
America safe. 

I applaud citizens in cities throughout 
the land who are turning in their guns 
because they either feel they cannot use 
them safely or they no longer have a 
need for them. Such action prevents 
these guns from falling into criminal 
hands and diminishes the chance of ac- 
cidents. I applaud as well those private 
citizens who are enrolling in classes in- 
structing them on the proper use of fire- 
arms. If individuals feel they need fire- 
arms, they should learn how to use them 
and care for them. I also applaud the 
Nation’s largest producers of guns and 
ammunition—Winchester, Remington, 
and Savage Arms—whose support for 
mail-order legislation has shown that 
they value lives more than profits. I ap- 
plaud Sears and Montgomery Ward for 
the steps they have taken to see that 
guns do not fall into dangerous hands. 
And finally, I applaud the advertising 
industry for attempting to make Amer- 
ica aware of the dangers involved in the 
abuse and misuse of firearms. 

It should be apparent that any suc- 
cessful approach to this problem will re- 
quire a cooperative and total attack by 
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all parties concerned. We in Congress 
can only do so much. However, when we 
sit here for two sessions and fail to enact 
even so noncontroversial a measure as 
one prohibiting the sale of bazookas and 
mortars, I feel that we have not met our 
share of the responsibility. Therefore, I 
supported measures to curb the oft 
abused mail-order and out-of-State traf- 
fic in firearms, Any further action to 
curb needless bloodshed and put Ameri- 
can law in line with America’s needs will 
largely have to come from other quar- 
ters. However, I feel a few additional 
steps can be taken by the Congress. 

I propose that the Congress enact stop- 
and-frisk laws to disarm known crimi- 
nals. Various studies have shown that 
upward of 10 percent of the people 
stopped in high crime areas are carrying 
concealed weapons, often illegal firearms. 
As long as known felons, addicts, juve- 
niles, and other dangerous individuals 
are walking around with illegal weapons 
in their pockets, I feel a need to enact a 
stop-and-frisk statute to allow police to 
make an outside frisk of the subject’s 
clothing for weapons. To make such a 
light frisk, the policeman would have to 
have reasonable grounds to believe he 
was in danger; he would not have to 
make a formal arrest. A congressional 
statute patterned after New York’s care- 
fully drawn law would be of great help 
in curbing the illicit use of firearms. 

I also propose that Congress make a 
continuing study of the various prob- 
lems of gun contro] under a Joint Com- 
mittee on Crime, the Courts, and Law 
Enforcement, such as the one I have pro- 
posed. Continuing research and investi- 
gation in this area is a necessity. While 
we have reasonably good information on 
some areas of this problem now, there 
are many areas where local studies con- 
flict, psychological research varies, and 
testimony differs. I for one would like to 
find out nationally how criminals obtain 
firearms. Studies in Massachusetts in- 
dicate that virtually none of the criminal 
weapons are stolen. Other studies came 
to quite opposite conclusions. Los An- 
geles County District Attorney E. V. 
Younger found in 1967 that many of the 
guns used to commit crimes were ob- 
tained from private parties and many 
others were stolen. 

The District of Columbia authorities 
also reported that most of the “hot” guns 
were sold illegally. New York even re- 
ported a heavy use of homemade zipguns. 
Legislation designed to close off avenues 
by which criminals acquire firearms must 
of necessity be based upon accurate in- 
formation detailing how they acquire 
them now. Except for these isolated and 
sometimes conflicting studies, there is 
little nationwide evidence to indicate 
whether crime guns are purchased le- 
gally, stolen, or acquired through other 
channels. If a joint committee could de- 
termine the sources of guns now filtering 
into criminal hands and potential sources 
were these avenues closed off, we could 
more intelligently legislate and calculate 
the effect of specific legislation on the 
criminal element as well as the law- 
abiding citizen. 

A joint committee’s research could also 
better enable us to understand the mean- 
ing of controversial facts. For example, a 
1966 New York City report showed that 
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during the year not a single homicide in 
the city involved a licensed firearm under 
their strict Sullivan law. Does this mean 
that New York’s registration ordinance 
has failed? Does it mean that criminals 
were easily evading the law and acquir- 
ing unlicensed weapons or does it in- 
dicate that New York has been singu- 
larly successful in keeping guns away 
from the demented, the alcoholic, the 
crank, and the criminal and only that the 
few crimes committed with guns were 
carried out with illegally obtained weap- 
ons? These types of problems are cer- 
tainly deserving of further study. 

I also propose Federal sponsorship of 
expanded educational programs to teach 
the whole family how to use and care for 
firearms. Since more than half the fire- 
arm accidents occur in the home, I feel 
such a program carried out on a nation- 
wide scale could help cut the toll of 
needless injury and death. The problem 
is educational rather than criminal. 

Finally, I propose that the Federal 
Government commit more resources to 
explore the potential contribution the 
computer and the technological revolu- 
tion might make to cheap, efficient re- 
cording of firearms data. The Federal 
Government has not yet begun to tap 
the resources available in this field to 
help combat crime. 

In the end, we must remember that 
the firearms problem is not a problem 
for the Federal Government alone. Nor 
is it a problem for the State government. 
Nor for the local government. Nor for 
private citizens or gun owners. It is a 
problem for us as a nation. We have to 
strive to bring our culture as a whole to 
a feeling that violence should not be 
tolerated either in the streets or on col- 
lege campuses. As for the gun, we must 
come to recognize that the era of the 
American frontier is over. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 3 minutes to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. HALPERN]. 

Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Chairman, we 
have before us today an opportunity to 
be truly representative, in the greatest 
sense of that word, of the people who 
entrusted us with the responsibility for 
their safety and well-being. The legisla- 
tion we are considering represents the 
wishes—no, the demands—of 70 percent 
of the people in the eastern part of this 
Nation; 69 percent of the people in the 
Midwest; 71 percent of the people of the 
South, and 77 percent of the people of 
the West. 

Some weeks have passed now since 
a third “K” was notched on the handle 
of the gun of the assassin—Kennedy, 
King, Kennedy, and, in the intervening 
period, copious quantities of rich rhetoric 
and prose have been forthcoming from 
all sources. We have, each of us, had 
time to examine the various proposals. 

Finally, today we have before us H.R. 
17735, which parallels a portion of leg- 
islation I had introduced earlier. This 
bill, as far as it goes, is fine. But, it 
falls far short of what we need for effec- 
tive and meaningful firearms control. 
So, let us not accept it as a panacea for 
all the firearms evils that beset our Na- 
tion. It must be strengthened by amend- 
ments which will be offered and which 
I wholeheartedly endorse. 

First, though, let us take a brief look 
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at H.R. 17735. It is a simple, limited 
firearms control measure that will ex- 
tend to rifles, shotguns, and ammuni- 
tion those restrictions we recently en- 
acted into law as part of the Safe Streets 
and Crime Act, respecting handguns. 
Succinctly expressed, it will put an end, 
at long last, to the mail-order firearms 
trade; it will require all firearms buyers 
to purchase arms from a licensed dealer 
in the State where they live; and it will 
forbid sales to felons, deranged persons, 
narcotics addicts, and juveniles. 

While the bill in itself is another major 
step in the proper direction, it is, as I 
stated, short of meeting head on the 
overall problem. It is my fervent hope 
that this House will correct the legisla- 
tion’s shortcomings and add the vitally 
needed registration and licensing fea- 
tures. 

Had this bill been enacted prior to 
1963, Lee Harvey Oswald would not have 
been able to have guns shipped to him 
from a Chicago mail-order house. We 
may reasonably anticipate that once this 
bill is enacted potential assassins will 
find it considerably more difficult to exe- 
cute their deadly and horrendous 
schemes; despicable hoodlums will find 
a serious roadblock thrown up in front 
of them when trying to arm themselves 
to terrorize small businessmen; and the 
manic depressive contemplating suicide 
will find it more difficult to take his own 
life, or that of a friend or relative. These 
barricades to violence constitute a vast 
improvement over the papier mache ob- 
stacles that have heretofore existed, and 
for these reasons the basic provisions of 
H.R. 17735 must be enacted. 

However, during the past several 
weeks, more stringent measures have 
been proposed. On June 18, I introduced 
identical legislation to that proposed in 
the other body by the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Maryland, Mr. Typ1ncs. This 
legislation, as well as similar proposals 
by others of our colleagues, has as its 
purpose the disarming of lawless people, 
helping State and Federal agencies in 
preventing and solving gun crimes by 
requiring registration of all firearms and 
licenses for the purchase and possession 
of firearms and ammunition, and to en- 
courage the States to enact their own 
firearms laws. 

I would also like to see that bill amend- 
ed to include a provision calling for 
stiff, mandatory Federal prison sen- 
tences for the use or possession of any 
firearm which had moved in interstate 
commerce during the commission of 
major crimes of violence. 

Mr. Chairman, in response to the will 
of my constituents, and in the national 
interest, I implore my fellow colleagues 
to enact this entire firearms control 
package. A spontaneous and overwhelm- 
ing outpouring of sentiment has reached 
so many of us that to do less would be 
to flaunt the will of the majority and 
the best interests of our Nation as well 
as in the name of humanity. Let us live 
up to our oath to defend the United 
States against “foreign and domestic 
enemies,” and enact this legislative pro- 
gram—not just half the loaf, as proposed 
in the bill before us, but the entire legis- 
lative package, and once and for all put 
an end to potential murder and mass- 
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acre masquerading under the guise of 
legitimacy because of a legal vacuum. 
The senseless slaughter of our citizens 
can be abated. It has been written that— 
Guns are left to do what words might have 
done earlier, properly chosen, 


Let us properly choose those words 
today. This done, the 90th Congress will 
have discharged its most important re- 
sponsibility to the American public. 

This is not a question of passing legis- 
lation under the atmosphere of hysteria, 
as some of the bill’s opponents would 
argue. There is a big difference between 
emotional hysteria and the righteous 
indignation of a long-suffering public 
aroused by a blatant inequity in our 
laws and the reluctance of Congress, 
until recently, to do something about it. 
They are aroused, too, by the power of 
a well-organized, well-financed lobby, 
which has for entirely too long thwarted 
their will. This problem has been here for 
a long time, and the need to remedy it 
is long overdue. There is nothing hys- 
terical about that. If ever there was 
responsible legislation, it is legislation 
applying stringent controls over fire- 
arms—and that goes for the banning of 
mail-order sales as well as the registra- 
tion and licensing of all firearms. 

Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentleman from Indiana 
(Mr. Jacoss]. 

Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of this legislation. 

I think all of the people of the United 
States, or the vast majority of them, are 
sick in their hearts from the grief that 
violence has brought to us, violence com- 
mitted for the most part by firearms. 
Every time a policeman is shot dead, 
every time a public official is shot dead, 
it is the encroachment of the jungle upon 
civilization. 

That is what we are trying to do with 
this bill—improve civilization. It is true 
there was a time on the old frontier of 
America when a man was not considered 
a man unless he carried a firearm. But 
times change. We create civilization. We 
elect sheriffs and appoint police forces, 
and our job is to make them more effici- 
ent to protect the public. 

There was a time not long ago, maybe 
40 or 50 years, back in Indiana when you 
could go onto any State highway and 
drive in the middle of the road, on the 
left of the road, or anywhere you wished. 
However, eventually people got together 
and decided they preferred regulation to 
rigor mortis, and they put down a center- 
line and lives have been saved ever since 
as a consequence. That is what this 
means. 

If somebody urged me to vote for this 
legislation simply said that in States 
where there is strict gun control the 
murder rate by firearms is less than the 
murder rate by firearms in States where 
there is not strict gun control, I would 
not consider that as a terribly persuasive 
argument. A man could simply, in lieu of 
@ gun, use a knife or commit a murder 
in some other way. The essential question 
is: What is the comparison between 
States that have strong gun control laws 
and States that have no gun control laws 
or have weak gun control laws, when it 
comes to the overall murder rate? 

Mr. Chairman, these figures show that 
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there is a significant difference in the 
overall murder rate in those two kinds of 
States: 


Percent of Overall 
murders by murder rate 
firearms per 100,000 
Strong gun-law States: 
Pennsylvania 43.2 3.2 
New Jersey) ---- 38. 6 3.5 
New Vork ES 31.8 4.8 
Massachusetts 35.5 2.4 
Rhode slang 24.0 1.4 
Weak gun-law States: 
Arizona_........ 66.4 6.1 
Nevada 66.9 10.6 
Texas 68.7 9.1 
Mississippi 70.9 9.7 
Louisiana 62.0 9.9 


There is a relationship, I believe, be- 
tween the safety of our people and the 
regulations which keep out of the hands 
of criminals and those who are men- 
tally defective dangerous instruments. 

We made that judgment about auto- 
mobiles a long time ago. It is a little 
inconvenient to obtain an automobile 
and operate it on the streets, but that 
inconvenience is insignificant as com- 
pared with the safety that it brings to 
the life and limb of our people. 

So I hope, Mr. Chairman, that this 
legislation will be supported, and I urge 
all Members to get the jungle out of our 
society a little bit more. The time has 
come to pass this legislation. 

I do not blame the National Rifle 
Association for being apprehensive. Af- 
ter all, was not the American Medical 
Association apprehensive about medical 
legislation? When you start talking about 
legislating on something that a fellow 
is interested in and does himself, he 
will immediately be frightened that it 
will be unreasonable legislation. It is 
our job to make sure this is reasonable 
legislation which in practice will dispel 
the apprehensions of those specially con- 
cerned with the subject. This, I believe 
your committee on Judiciary has done. 

The United States is virtually unique 
among the nations of the world in its 
failure to control guns. How long will it 
take the people of the United States who 
are concerned about crime to move af- 
firmatively to control the principal 
weapon of the criminal—the gun? The 
indiscriminate interstate traffic in fire- 
arms causes thousands of deaths, injury, 
and property loss each year. We can no 
longer neglect our duty to do all we can 
to prevent the thousands of murders, and 
tens of thousands of robberies and as- 
saults committed each year with fire- 
arms. 

We can keep guns away from the 
criminal, mental incompetent, alcoholic, 
drug addict, and other irresponsible peo- 
ple while permitting the law-abiding citi- 
zen to keep them. Additional Federal 
legislation to control the interstate mail- 
order sale of rifles and shotguns and the 
over-the-counter purchase of rifles and 
shotguns by nonresidents is needed now. 
Persons below the age of 18 should not be 
sold rifles and shotguns over the counter. 
This country is facing a major crisis. 
Hysteria does not demand gun control, 
but the facts concerning the firearms 
problem demands action now. 

In 1967, 7,700 murders, 11,000 suicides, 
55,000 assaults and 71,000 robberies were 
committed by means of firearms. An esti- 
mated 100,000 people are shot, killed, or 
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maimed by means of firearms each year. 
In 1966, there were more than 6,500 
murders, 10,000 suicides, and 2,500 acci- 
dental deaths committed by means of 
firearms. Thus in 1966 more than 19,000 
people died by means of firearms in the 
United States. An average day sees 50 
deaths by firearms or one death by fire- 
arms every 30 minutes. 

In the United States between 1900 and 
1966, 269,000 people were killed by fire- 
arms, 360,000 people committed suicide 
by means of firearms, and 138,000 people 
were killed in firearms accidents. A total 
of more than 767,000 people have been 
killed by firearms misuse during the 
period 1900-66. Between 1960 and 1967, 
394 law enforcement officers were mur- 
dered by means of firearms; 96 percent 
of all law enforcement officers murdered 
between 1960 and 1967 were killed by 
means of firearms. 

Rifles and shotguns present almost as 
great a problem in the United States as 
handguns do. In 1967, 1,850 rifle and 
shotgun murders were committed. In 
1966, 1,750 rifle and shotgun murders 
were committed. Nearly 30 percent 
of all deaths by firearms are com- 
mitted with rifles and shotguns. During 
a recent 5-year period, the police 
in 40 cities reported seizing more than 
50,000 rifles and shotguns from persons 
having possessed or used them unlaw- 
fully. Eight hundred and five rifles and 
shotguns were seized from juveniles; 
1,210 rifles and shotguns were seized from 
murderers; 2,908 rifles and shotguns were 
seized from robbers; 4,179 rifles and shot- 
guns were seized in assaults; 14,035 rifles 
and shotguns were seized in other 
serious crimes; 23,130 rifles and shotguns 
were seized in certain illegal activities; 
4,478 rifles and shotguns were seized 
where the person was carrying the weap- 
on illegally. Thus, a total of 50,745 rifles 
and shotguns were confiscated in unlaw- 
ful activities. 

The statistics are clear that gun homi- 
cide rates in States with strong gun 
control laws are fewer than in States 
with weak gun control laws. Sixty per- 
cent of all homicides are committed by 
firearms with a national average of 5.6 
murders per 100,000. In the period 1962~ 
65, in States which have strong gun con- 
trol laws such as Pennsylvania, the per- 
centage of homicides by firearms was 
43.2 percent, or 3.2 persons per 100,000 
population. In New Jersey, 38.6 percent 
of the homicides were by firearms or 3.5 
persons per 100,000. In New York, 31.8 
percent of the homicides were by fire- 
arms, or 4.8 persons per 100,000. In Mas- 
sachusetts, 35.3 percent of the homicides 
were by firearms, or 2.4 persons per 
100,000. In Rhode Island, 24 percent of 
the homicides were by firearms, or 1.4 
persons per 100,000. 

In States with weak gun control laws 
such as Arizona, 66.4 percent of the homi- 
cides were committed with firearms or 
6.1 per 100,000. In Nevada, 66.9 percent 
of the homicides were by firearms, or 
10.6 persons per 100,000. In Texas, 68.7 
percent of the homicides were by fire- 
arms, or 9.1 per 100,000. In Mississippi, 
70.9 percent of the homicides were by 
firearms, or 9.7 per 100,000. In Louisiana, 
62.0 percent of the homicides were by 
firearms, or 9.9 per 100,000. 
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Firearms deaths in foreign countries 
having strict firearms controls—and 
most of them do—are significantly lower 
than in the United States. In 1966, there 
were approximately 6,500 homicides, 
10,000 suicides, and 2,500 accidental 
deaths in the United States. In 1965, in 
Australia, there were 57 homicides, 331 
suicides and 94 accidental deaths. In 
Belgium in 1965, there were 20 homicides, 
82 suicides and 11 accidental deaths by 
means of firearms. In Canada in 1966, 
there were 98 homicides, 609 suicides, 
and 197 accidental deaths by means of 
firearms. In Denmark in 1965, there were 
six homicides, 48 suicides and four acci- 
dental deaths. In England and Wales in 
1966, there were 27 homicides, 173 
suicides and 53 accidental deaths. In 
France in 1966, there were 132 homicides, 
879 suicides, and 232 accidental deaths. 
In the German Federal Republic in 1965, 
there were 78 homicides, 484 suicides 
and 89 accidental deaths by means of 
firearms. In Italy in 1964, there were 
243 homicides, 370 suicides and 175 acci- 
dental deaths. In Japan in 1965, there 
were 16 homicides, 68 suicides, and 78 
accidental deaths by means of firearms. 
In the Netherlands in 1965, there were 
five homicides, 11 suicides and four ac- 
cidental deaths by firearms. In Sweden 
in 1966, there were 14 homicides, 192 
suicides and 20 accidental deaths. 

The easy availability of firearms in the 
United States is frightening. The Presi- 
dent’s National Crime Commission es- 
timated a minimum of 50 million fire- 
arms in the United States. The U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce estimates be- 
tween 75 and 100 million firearms in the 
United States. Other estimates range as 
high as 200 million firearms in the United 
States. It is estimated that 42.5 million 
Americans own at least one firearm. The 
possession of privately acquired firearms 
increases approximately 3 million each 
year. Two million of these firearms are 
manufactured domestically. Seventy per- 
cent of this number are rifles and shot- 
guns. More than 1.2 million firearms are 
imported each year from abroad. Sixty 
percent of the imported firearms are 
handguns. One out of 20 assaults with a 
weapon other than a firearm results in 
death, but where firearms are used, 1 
out of 5 assaults results in a death. 

It is abundantly clear that we need 
strict interstate controls of rifles and 
shotguns, as well as handguns, to put 
a stop to the thousands of firearms trag- 
edies that occur each year and that will 
continue to increase unless we act af- 
firmatively now. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Mich- 
igan (Mr. DINGELL]. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to thank my dear friend, the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. CELLER], for 
his kindness to me in yielding me this 
time to denounce what is a completely 
unworkable, what is a completely un- 
wise and what is a completely unneces- 
sary piece of legislation. This bill is one 
which is going to do very little, except in 
the words of its proponents, to hinder 
and make it a little harder for the aver- 
age law-abiding citizen to exercise his 
rights to secure firearms. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill was drafted in 
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haste and it was rushed through com- 
mittee in a most unseeming fashion. 

I think it should be known by the 
Members of this body that this legisla- 
tion was never read for amendment in 
the Judiciary Committee. 

I think it should be equally plain that 
the bill is full of a number of mistakes 
in draftsmanship and errors. At the ap- 
propriate time I intend to try to correct 
them through the offering of amend- 
ments designed to do so. 

Mr. Chairman, I would point out to the 
Members of the House that the bill is 
entirely unclear as it relates to the fire- 
arms which it is designed to control. A 
reading of the bill will disclose that as a 
result of extremely poor draftsmanship, 
that any firearm that is carried out of the 
State of residence by the owner thereof, 
could not be brought back into the State 
of his residence, unless it was bought in- 
side of the State of residence. The vague 
draftsmanship of this bill raises grave 
doubt as to whether the prohibition 
against bringing a firearm into the State 
of residence is prospective or retrospec- 
tive, whether it covers purchases before 
or after its date of enactment. 

It is my further opinion that those who 
undertook to draft this bill and those 
who have been the sponsors of this legis- 
lation have done a very poor job because 
the bill has such notorious typographi- 
cal errors in it as, for instance, on page 
13 wherein it states: 

(e) Except that this paragraph does not 
apply to the transfer, transportation, or de- 
livery of a firearm made to out a 
request of a firearm to, or an acquisition by 
interstate succession of a firearm by, a per- 
son who is permitted to acquire or possess a 
firearm under the laws of the State of his 
residence. 


I do not know what “interstate suc- 
cession” is. Certainly, this does not be- 
speak careful responsible legislation and 
certainly it does not bespeak the kind of 
legislation that is usually associated with 
the great Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. Chairman, there are a lot of other 
flaws in the legislation which I shall 
bring out under the 5-minute rule. How- 
ever, I speak now with both calm and 
distress. I know this Congress is going to 
enact this legislation, which after all is 
not going to stop crime and prevent 
criminals from procuring firearms for 
their various criminal purposes. 

Mr. Chairman, I would point out since 
we have been discussing this legislation, 
the example of the great State of New 
York has been held up before us. It seems 
that a number of my colleagues from 
that State have rushed into this well of 
the House to urge the enactment of this 
legislation. 

While, I have no wish to berate the 
good people of New York, the daily hap- 
penings in that State make it clear that 
firearms control laws of that State, the 
most repressive in the land, do not and 
have not stopped crime or criminal] mis- 
use of firearms. 

I would point out the fact that the 
State of New York tops most of the Na- 
tion in most cases of violations of the law. 
It leads the Nation in the field of the 
commission of crime and crimes of vio- 
lence through the use of other weapons. 
Indeed, it is well known that many law- 
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abiding citizens who reside in the State 
of New York are fearful while walking 
the streets and while remaining at home. 

I do not believe that this firearms leg- 
islation is the answer and would not 
suggest that the Congress of the United 
States should enact legislation of this 
kind. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe if this Con- 
gress really wants to do something to 
eliminate crime we need to eliminate the 
cause of crime and we need to do some- 
thing to eliminate the root causes of 
crime. 

There appear regular articles in this 
good gray paper, the Washington Post, 
one of the loud proponents of the pas- 
sage of this legislation, shrilly demand- 
ing legislation to disarm the law-abiding 
citizens of this land. The editorial page 
which represents a number of highly un- 
factual and rather shrill editorial com- 
ments for the need for firearm legisla- 
tion is matched in blatancy by the 
“Amusements” page which loudly adver- 
tises an abundance of entertainments 
largely predicated upon violence, sex, 
crime, killing, use of guns, knives, and 
every manner of device to injure and 
maim. 

The page which outlines what the 
Washington Post calls amusements show 
that they are really setting forth perhaps 
the best incitement to crime and violence 
that one can find. 

They have here an advertisement pro- 
moting “She Mob,” adults only. 

“Forever Cool.” 

“Washington’s Only Live Burlesk,” 
“Cherry Wilde and Her Big All Girl 
Revue.” 

They have here on the other side “The 
Odd Couple,” a story of a very peculiar 
relationship between two men. 

They have in a like manner “Ex- 
posed!,” “The Weird Rites of the Hip- 
pies.” “Revolution” is the title. 

They have one about “A Man and a 
Woman.” They have one that is entitled 
“The Sexational Film of the Year.” 

They have “The Green Berets,” a tale 
of violence, and I would point out that 
the same sort of thing can be found 
rather clearly in their other amusement 
page, where appears the nightly diet of 
violence, sex, murder, and criminal mis- 
use of weapons of all kinds. 

This kind of incitement to crime, hun- 
ger, ignorance, frustration, and poverty 
are the root of crime and violence. Let 
us work on them. Let us eliminate them. 
Let us not cynically pass legislation of so 
little merit as this. Our constituents de- 
serve better. Crime will not be stopped 
by legislating against the law abiding. 

Criminals will laugh at this law. The 
law-abiding citizen will suffer, both from 
this bill and from the additional advan- 
tage it will afford the criminal. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 3 minutes to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Kine]. 

Mr. KING of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I take this time to ask a question 
or two of the majority and the minority 
handling this bill. 

Up in my part of New York State we 
have a number of custom gunsmiths, and 
I would like to know what type of license 
such a gunsmith would require. 
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Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KING of New York. I yield to the 
gentleman from California. 

Mr. CORMAN. The custom gunsmith 
would need a dealer’s license, I believe. 

Mr. KING of New York. Will the 
minority side agree with that? 

Mr. RAILSBACK. If the gentleman 
will yield, he is talking about somebody 
other than one making an occasional 
gun, Would this be called a small manu- 
facturer who makes an entire weapon? 

Mr. KING of New York. Well, he can 
do the job all by himself in a little shop 
that he has up in the Adirondacks, and 
he makes particular guns, and makes 
good guns, and he repairs guns and re- 
models guns. 

Is he a manufacturer, or a dealer? 

Mr. RAILSBACK. In some instances 
does he make an entire gun? 

Mr. KING of New York, Yes, he may. 

Mr. RAILSBACK. Then I have to dis- 
agree, there is language that excludes 
from the description of a manufacturer, 
somebody who is in the business of an 
occasional manufacture. But it seems to 
me the gentleman has raised a good 
question. It would be my feeling that 
from the discussion that we have had 
that he probably might have to have a 
manufacturer’s license. 

Mr. KING of New York. How much 
does a manufacturer’s license cost? 

Mr. RAILSBACK. A manufacturer’s 
license is $500. 

Mr. KING of New York. That is going 
to be pretty steep; is it not? Has there 
been any thought to amend that to a 
lesser figure for a fellow of this type who 
might be engaged in this type of work? 

Mr. RAILSBACK. There has been a 
great deal of discussion, and I happen 
to believe that I could personally agree 
as a member of that special subcom- 
mittee that wrote this, that I could agree 
to the reduction. But I would hope that 
the gentleman would yield further to 
the gentleman from California. 

Mr. KING of New York. Yes; I yield 
to the gentleman from California. 

Mr. CORMAN. The difficulty is in the 
term manufacturer.“ It would require 
that the person be engaged in the manu- 
facture of firearms or ammunition for 
purposes of sale or distribution. This 
would exclude a person who manufac- 
tures for his own use, or only occasion- 
ally makes himself a firearm. 

Mr. KING of New York. “Occasion- 
ally” is a relative term. 

Mr. CORMAN. It would be up to the 
Secretary to designate at some point 
when one becomes a manufacturer. I 
am sure the Secretary could be per- 
suaded by the size of the fee and the size 
of the business to publish reasonable 
regulations. 

Now, I consider the fact that most 
manufacturers are in a substantial vol- 
ume of business. That, it seems to me, is 
the way it is suggested in the statute is 
reasonable, and I would leave it to the 
discretion of the Secretary. 

Mr. KING of New York. The gentle- 
man has not thought of any dollar lim- 
itation on the number of weapons that 
this man might produce? 

Mr. CORMAN. There was the sugges- 
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tion to make an attempt to charge a per- 
centage of the gross sales, rather than 
the $500 fee, but we determined that it 
was probably better to leave it to the dis- 
cretion of the Secretary. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 2 additional minutes to the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. KING]. 

Mr. KING of New York. What type 
of repair work might he do, and to what 
extent might he repair firearms? Might 
he repair the frame? 

Mr. RAILSBACK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KING of New York. I yield to the 
gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. RAILSBACK. We discussed this 
problem that is now being raised by the 
gentleman at a meeting of this subcom- 
mittee and we discussed as to whether 
it was our intent to exclude persons who 
are in the business of repairing and re- 
turning them to an individual. Also 
whether we wanted to exclude from the 
provisions somebody that even remodels. 

It is my understanding and here again 
I would hope that the gentleman would 
yield to the gentleman from California— 
it is my understanding that we intend to 
exclude transactions involving repairs 
and remodeling. 

Already in the report, I would call the 
attention of the gentleman to the fact 
that there is language in the report which 
does indicate it is our intent to exclude 
repairs. 

My understanding is there is no objec- 
tion to excluding one who remodels. 

Mr. KING of New York. Would the 
gentleman from California agree with 
that? 

Mr. CORMAN. I do agree. 

I think it is clear that we expect the 
kind of person conducting a very limited 
business would fall within the dealer 
classification—or the $10 license. 

Mr. KING of New York. One doing 
business by mail, with the customer? 

Mr. CORMAN. A case where the cus- 
tomer sends the gun to be repaired, he 
may return it. There may be some pres- 
ent prohibitions in the mail, if it is a 
short gun, but this law would not change 
that. 

But if he is building the customer a 
gun that has not been sent to him, then 
it would have to be channeled through a 
licensed dealer. 

Mr. KING of New York. I thank the 
gentleman from California. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
3 minutes to the gentleman from Hawaii 
(Mr. MATSUNAGA]. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Chairman, as 
the introducer of H.R. 17898, a similar 
bill, I rise in support of H.R. 17735, the 
State Firearms Control Assistance Act 
of 1968. 

The evidence makes it overwhelmingly 
clear that there is an urgent national 
need for stronger gun control legislation. 
The restrictions on handguns which are 
included in the recently enacted Safe 
Streets and Crime Control Act of 1968 
have provided a significant start. But 
they will do only a part of the job that 
needs to be done. Needed implementa- 
tion would be provided by the passage of 
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the bill now on the floor. This new bill 
would extend the handgun restrictions 
to include rifles and shotguns and pro- 
hibit their purchase by mail and their 
sale to nonresidents and juveniles. It 
also includes provisions to control the 
interstate shipment of ammunition and 
the sale of ammunition to juveniles, 
matters which were omitted from the 
Safe Streets and Crime Control Act. 

Mr. Chairman, it has been said here 
that there is no need for this legislation. 

Mr. Chairman, in order that we might 
approach the issue before us without the 
blindfolds of emotionalism, let us at least 
examine a part of the evidence which 
definitely points to the need for gun 
control legislation. The evidence shows 
that: 

Privately owned firearms have caused 
more American deaths since the turn 
of the century than all the wars in 
which this Nation has engaged. Some 
630,000 Americans have been killed in 
war since 1776, as compared to 800,000 
persons who have been killed by pri- 
vately owned firearms since 1900. 

In 1964, 5,090 persons in the United 
States were murdered by firearms, a fig- 
ure representing 55 percent of the total 
number of homicides for that year. 

In 1965, the number had risen to 5,634 
gun murder victims, or 58 percent of all 
homicides. 

In 1966, gun murders accounted for 
60 percent of the total. In that year, 
firearms were used to kill more than 
6,500 persons. 

Last year, a shocking 7,706 persons 
were murdered by guns. 

Rifles and shotguns account for about 
30 percent of our Nation’s gun murders. 
Mail-order guns account for about 50 
percent of gun murders in the United 
States. 

Twenty-five percent of 4,069 mail- 
order guns shipped by two Chicago firms 
went to convicted criminals, according 
to a 1965 study. 

Twenty-five percent of the recipients 
of mail-order guns in the District of Co- 
lumbia had criminal records ranging in 
seriousness from assault with a danger- 
ous weapon to homicide. 

The gun murder rate in States with 
weak or no gun control laws is nearly six 
times greater than in States with rela- 
tively strong laws. 

In 1966, the risk of becoming the vic- 
tim of a serious or violent crime had 
risen 10 percent over 1965. Moreover, the 
1965 risk was up 35 percent over 1960. 
If the rate of firearms crimes continues 
to increase as it has of late, by 1972 guns 
will be involved in over 75 percent of all 
homicides and 33 percent of all aggra- 
vated assaults in the United States. 

Most States have woefully inadequate 
laws concerning firearms. On the other 
hand, many foreign countries have long 
had gun control statutes and with re- 
markable effect, Gun registration laws in 
Britain limited homicides by firearms to 
137 in 1966. The British gun homicide 
rate of 0.3 per 100,000 population was less 
than one-tenth the United States rate. 
Yet the British own a half million guns. 
Japan, with a population of about one- 
half of that of the United States, because 
of its strict gun control laws, had only 45 
gun homicides in 1966, far fewer than re- 
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corded in the city of San Francisco 
alone in the same year. 

The gun homicide rate in the United 
States—2.7 per 100,000—is five times 
greater than in Australia and Canada; 
10 times greater than in Belgium, 20 
times greater than in Denmark, 54 times 
greater than in Great Britain, 67 times 
greater than in Japan, and 90 times 
greater than in the Netherlands. 

Mr. Chairman, these facts and the 
shocking gun deaths of public figures 
and private citizens alike, the accelerat- 
ing rate of firearm crimes across our 
country, and the increasing difficulty 
and complexity in solving gun crimes 
point to the unavoidable conclusion that 
stronger Federal firearm controls are 
urgently needed. Many of these needed 
controls are provided in this bill. These 
controls, contrary to the views of the 
opponents of this legislation, are aimed 
at potential murderers, not at law-abid- 
ing sportsmen. 

We have seen the growing use of fire- 
arms in violent crimes in this Nation. 
To allow this trend to go unchecked is 
to render a great disservice to the Amer- 
ican people. It is now time to lay aside 
specious objections and see what strong 
gun control laws can do to reduce Amer- 
ica’s horrendous crime rate. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 7 minutes to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. BIESTER]. 

Mr. BIESTER. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of this bill. I wish to begin my 
remarks by pointing out that this bill 
is the product of bipartisan work. I wish 
to commend my colleague from Illinois 
[Mr. Ratissack], on his long-term in- 
terest in this subject, and to commend 
all majority and minority members of 
the committee in their bipartism work. 

I take exception to the remark that 
the bill was not read in committee for 
amendment. It was read for amendment, 
and about eight or nine amendments 
were adopted by the Judiciary Commit- 
tee when the bill was read. Among them 
were amendments offered by the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. RAILSBACK] which 
strengthen the policing and enforcement 
methodology of the bill, and an amend- 
ment offered by myself, which extended 
the coverage of the bill to include cer- 
tain mental defectives, adjudicated 
mental incompetents, and narcotics 
addicts. 

Mr. Chairman, I recall earlier today 
we heard the question offered, Why are 
we legislating with respect to guns? 
Why are not knives, clubs, and other 
instrumentalities of brutality and death 
not also considered? 

It strikes me the answer is rather 
obvious. Guns, as opposed to other 
instruments, offer for assassination a 
better chance of success. They expose 
the public to a wider area of danger 
than do other hand-held weapons. They 
offer the capacity for repetition in at- 
tack which is not offered by knives and 
other weapons. They also offer a cer- 
tain amount of impersonality and dis- 
tance between the killer and his victim, 
which may be necessary psychologically 
to those who commit certain kinds of 
crimes, including assassination. 

I also believe it is essential, however, 
in our discussion of guns that we sep- 
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arate the general crime problem that 
confronts this country from the gun 
problem itself. I am somewhat disturbed, 
particularly from the mail that I re- 
ceive, that there seems to be an impres- 
sion on the part of the public that if only 
we do something about the problem of 
guns, we will have solved the enormous 
problem of crime in this country. There 
would be no tragedy more terrible than 
for this Congress or for the American 
people to believe that by passing effec- 
tive gun legislation, such as this bill, 
that we had resolved, by doing so, the 
awesome problem of crime in this coun- 
try, for we would not have. 

So far as the constitutional questions 
are concerned, I believe the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. Hurtcuison] ade- 
quately and eloquently explained the sit- 
uation with respect to the second amend- 
ment. But I would like to go into the 
subject from the standpoint, not merely 
of the second amendment, but what 
seems to be considered on the part of 
many, a personal right to possess fire- 
arms. I would point out this; that when 
we choose to own a device which is capa- 
ble of creating an orbit of danger at 
least a quarter of a mile from our own 
home or person, we offer ourselves to 
reasonable regulation under the circum- 
stances, for the protection of the gen- 
eral public. 

It has also been suggested here on the 
floor that these bills, if passed, would not 
have prevented the terrible events of a 
few weeks ago—the assassination of Dr. 
King and Senator Kennedy—and the as- 
sassination of President Kennedy, and 
other assassinations which have occurred 
in our history. I do not think the ques- 
tion is whether this legislation could 
have prevented precisely those events, 
but it is whether this legislation does not 
offer to the States a chance to build ra- 
tionally on the strength we give them by 
this bill to create an atmosphere of ra- 
tionality in the use of these tools of vio- 
lence, so that 50 years from now assas- 
sinations such as we have been forced 
now to tolerate may no longer occur. 

Time is as much a dimension in this 
bill as in any other bill we pass. What we 
are creating here is a framework and be- 
ginning, so that the States of this coun- 
try can through their appropriate ex- 
ercise of the police power protect their 
citizens. 

One last comment, and that reflects on 
the matter of our acting under hysteria 
or emotion. Mr. Chairman, it strikes me 
that this legislation is an act of ultimate 
rationality. It offers a rational approach 
to a problem which we dare not treat 
emotionally. It is an act of rationality. 
It is an act of law an order. I would hope 
that those of us who have been ad- 
dressing ourselves in our constituencies 
to the problems of law and order will see 
in this act a means by which we can 
take one step, however small a step it 
may be, but take this one step toward 
the preservation and recovery of a sense 
of confidence on the part of the Ameri- 
can people in each other and in their 
system of justice and their system of law 
and order, 

I urge the support and the passage 
of this bill. 
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Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. MURPHY]. 

Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in support of this legisla- 
tion. I commend the Chairman of the full 
Committee for bringing this legislation 
to the floor, so that the entire House 
may work its will. I have introduced simi- 
lar legislation in the 88th, 89th, and 90th 
Congresses. 

Mr. Chairman, for a civilized nation 
we have ignored for too long a time the 
indiscriminate sale of firearms and the 
death and destruction which these fire- 
arms have caused. Most other advanced 
nations have strict restrictions on the 
sale and possession of firearms, and their 
rate of death and injury by gunfire is 
correspondingly low. 

Each year there are 6,500 murders, 
43,000 aggravated assaults, and 60,000 
robberies committed with firearms. Each 
day 50 lives—more than one every half- 
hour—are destroyed by firearms. Since 
1900, 750,000 people have died in the 
United States by firearms, more than in 
all of our wars. One out of every five as- 
saults is committed with a gun, and fire- 
arms are used in 58 percent of all 
robberies. 

With the exception of the victims and 
their families, few people are affected by 
these statistics, or by the pain and suf- 
fering they represent, but lately there 
have been a number of victims of na- 
tional importance whose death has 
reached us all; the deaths of President 
Kennedy, Dr. King, Medgar Evers, and 
Senator Robert Kennedy have brought 
home to all Americans the awful tragedy 
and the absurd reality of a nation un- 
willing to pass firearms regulations. 

After many years of fruitless efforts 
by proponents of strict firearms regula- 
tions a limited gun control measure was 
passed by the 90th Congress. This meas- 
ure, which was part of the crime bill, 
restricts the mail-order sale of hand 
guns, but omits entirely the sale of rifles 
and shotguns. 

This measure is far short of the fire- 
arms controls needed if we are to effec- 
tively prevent the illegal use of guns in 
this Nation. Long guns—rifles and shot- 
guns—contribute significantly to this 
Nation’s death toll by firearms. Of the 
6,500 firearms murders each year, more 
than 2,000 are committed with rifles or 
shotguns. Ninety-five percent of all law 
enforcement officers killed in the line of 
duty are killed by firearms—and one of 
four of these is killed by a rifle or shot- 
gun. In the riots in many of our major 
cities the rifle has been the main weap- 
on of the sniper. And it was a rifle that 
killed President Kennedy, Dr. King, and 
Medgar Evers. 

This bill will impose restrictions on 
rifles and shotguns generally parallel to 
those in the firearms section of the crime 
bill which relates to handguns only. It 
would prohibit the mail-order purchases, 
sales to nonresidents, and sales to juve- 
niles of rifles and shotguns. 

This bill adds a second major provision 
to our gun control laws which would con- 
trol the interstate shipment of ammuni- 
tion and the sale of ammunition to juve- 
niles. The reasons for such a provision 
are obvious. Most important is the fact 
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that there are an estimated 50 million 
firearms now privately owned in this Na- 
tion. Controls on the sale of firearms will 
do nothing to control this vast privately 
owned armory, but controlling the sup- 
ply of ammunition they use will provide 
a vital means of controlling the abuse of 
these weapons. This provision would 
greatly strengthen our gun control laws 
and I am strongly in favor of it. 

In addition to the provisions on long 
guns and ammunition, the bill strength- 
ens the restrictions on the shipment and 
sale of destructive devices such as þa- 
zookas and mortars, provides for notice 
to carriers of the contents of any pack- 
age containing any firearms or ammuni- 
tion, provides for broader judicial review 
for any denial or revocation of a Federal 
firearms license, and prohibits the sale 
of other disposition of firearms or am- 
munition to unlawful users of narcotic 
drugs and adjudicated mental defectives. 

By recognizing the Federal respon- 
sibility to control the indiscriminate flow 
of firearms and ammunition across State 
borders, this bill will give States and lo- 
cal communities the capacity and the 
incentive to enforce effectively their own 
gun control laws. Once enacted into law, 
it will insure that strong local or State 
laws are not subverted by a deadly in- 
terstate traffic in firearms and ammuni- 
tion. 

Let me cite one example of how this 
will work. New York City has enacted a 
licensing law for shotguns and rifles 
which will go into effect next month. 
This will supplement the Sullivan Law 
now on the books, which provides strict 
regulations on the possession of hand- 
guns. Without a Federal law regulating 
the interstate traffic in long guns and 
ammunition this New York law will be 
little more than writing in a book. Peo- 
ple in New York who want a rifle or shot- 
gun will be able to cross the State line 
and obtain the rifle or shotgun in a State 
with less stringent gun laws. The inter- 
state regulation provided for by this bill 
is mandatory its State and local govern- 
ments are to be able to regulate the pos- 
session of guns within their own borders. 

Those who have opposed this bill have 
made many irresponsible and inaccu- 
rate charges as to the effects it will have 
on present and future gun owners. I 
would like to answer some of these 
charges: 

This bill will not prohibit a hunter 
from hunting out of State. 

It will not prevent target shooters 
from competing in out-of-State rifle 
matches. 

It will not prevent anyone qualified to 
own a gun from buying a gun. 

It will not prevent antique firearms 
collectors from enjoying their hobby. 

It will not prevent any qualified per- 
son from keeping a gun in his home for 
5 1 of security for himself and his 


This bill, combined with the limited 
gun- control measure included in the 
crime bill, will complete the Federal 
regulation over the interstate traffic in 
all firearms and ammunition. One fur- 
ther step in our gun-control laws should 
be the licensing of the gun owner, and I 
will offer an amendment to accomplish 
this purpose. 
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Licensing is hardly a new concept in 
American society; we are required to 
have a license to drive a car, to get 
married, to fish, to own a dog, and for 
any number of other reasons. There is 
no reason why the use of one of the most 
dangerous devices man has ever in- 
vented should not be subject to licensing 
as well. 

Gun licensing can best be carried out 
by the individual States, and the 
amendment I offer will give the States 
the initiative and responsibility to de- 
velop their own licensing systems. To 
assure uniformity and adequate protec- 
tion, the amendment would also estab- 
lish minimum Federal licensing stand- 
ards, but the Federal standards would 
only go into effect in States without 
comparable standards, and only after 
the States has had adequate time to 
develop their own standards. 

The minimum Federal standards are 
spelled out in the amendment. Briefly 
they stipulate that a licensed gun dealer 
could issue a Federal gun license to a 
person 18 years of age or over upon the 
presentation of a valid official document 
of identification and a signed statement 
specifying the following: that he is 18 
years of age or over; that he has never 
been committed to an institution on the 
grounds that he was an alcoholic, a nar- 
cotic addict, or mentally incompetent; 
that he is not under indictment, that he 
is not a fugitive from justice, and is not 
otherwise prohibited by State, Federal, 
or local law from possessing firearms or 
ammunition. 

The amendment also lists additional 
information which may be included in 
the statement. Finally, the Federal li- 
cense would cost $1, payable to the is- 
suing dealer. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill is one of the 
most important bills to be considered in 
the 90th Congress. I am particularly 
gratified to see it reach the floor because 
it is similar to a bill I have introduced 
since first coming to the Congress in 1963. 
Passage will not eliminate the illegal use 
of firearms, but it will greatly reduce such 
illegal use and it deserves the strong sup- 
port of the Congress. 

Nearly 10,000 of my constituents have 
written to me on this legislation, and all 
but a few hundred expressed their strong 
support. In this respect my district is an 
accurate reflection of the Nation as a 
whole, because every nationwide public 
opinion poll on this subject has found 
overwhelming support for strong gun 
controls. For this Congress, or any Con- 
gress, to ignore such an obvious mandate 
from the people would be completely ir- 
responsible. I urge my colleagues to give 
this bill their strong support. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield to the gentleman from Minnesota 
(Mr. MacGREGOR] such time as he may 
consume. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Chairman, the 
omnibus crime control bill of 1968 be- 
came law on June 19. In addition to its 
handgun control provisions, the crime 
bill initiates a new aid program to im- 
prove local and State law enforcement 
and criminal justice, modifies certain 
U.S. Supreme Court decisions favoring 
the criminal suspect and the accused, 
and outlaws private wiretapping and 
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bugging, while authorizing a limited elec- 
tronic search by peace officers pursuant 
to court order. 

The interstate sale of pistols and re- 
volvers to individuals is now unlawful 
in America, as is the over-the-counter 
sale of handguns to minors and non- 
residents. All gun dealers under exist- 
ing Federal law will soon be required to 
keep detailed records of every sale, and 
we have banned the sale of all firearms 
and ammunition to fugitives, felons, or 
indicted persons. 

Today we are considering legislation 
extending to interstate traffic in shot- 
guns and rifles, as well as to over-the- 
counter sales, the same restrictions on 
handguns contained in the omnibus 
crime bill. 

The bill under debate also would limit 
interstate traffic in firearms ammunition 
to that between licensed dealers and 
manufacturers. 

In committee a number of amend- 
ments were adopted which improved the 
bill from the standpoint of the law-abid- 
ing homeowner or businessman and from 
the standpoint of the legitimate con- 
cerns of the hunter and the sportsman. 
But, Mr. Chairman, I question the nec- 
essity of banning the interstate shipment 
to hunters and sportsmen of shotgun 
shells made specifically for trap, skeet, 
or bird shooting. 

The same may well be said of other 
sporting ammunition. 

Our continuing legislative objective 
should be to help prevent the wrong per- 
sons from obtaining guns and ammuni- 
tion and using these weapons in the 
commission of crimes, without imposing 
unduly restrictive limitations on those 
who have rights and even necessities to 
purchase and possess firearms and who 
use them lawfully. 

Mr. Chairman, I voted for this bill in 
committee. We need to control very 
strictly the mail-order trade in rifles and 
shotguns as well as the over-the-counter 
sale of these long guns to nonresidents. 
We need to deny to juveniles and to 
those suffering certain disabilities the 
right to buy rifles and shotguns. 

But, Mr. Chairman, why the sweeping 
controls over ammunition? 

This bill would control ammunition in 
three principal ways: first, licensing, sec- 
ond, sales to juveniles; and, third, mail- 
order sales. 

As presently written with respect to 
licensing, this bill covers manufacturers 
and dealers in ammunition of any and 
all kinds. They would be required to be 
licensed for a fee or $10 and also to main- 
tain records of sales. This would be true, 
Mr. Chairman, whether or not the dealer 
also did business in firearms. 

Second, with respect to sales to juve- 
niles, licensed dealers would be prohibited 
from selling handgun ammunition to per- 
sons under 21 or long gun ammunition 
to persons under 18. The juvenile sale 
ban would cover any and all kinds of 
ammunition. 

Third, with respect to mail-order sales, 
this bill would prohibit them, as licensees 
could not ship ammunition of any kind 
interstate to unlicensed persons. 

In addition, ammunition is included 
in a number of other provisions in this 
bill, most of which affect indicted per- 
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sons, convicted felons, or fugitives from 
justice. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe it will be in- 
structive if the members of the Commit- 
tee will look at the definition section of 
this bill, specifically at the bottom of 
page 8 and the top of page 9, where they 
will find, under subsection (16), the fol- 
lowing language: 

The term “ammunition” means ammuni- 
tion or cartridge cases, primers, bullets, or 


propellent powder designed for use in any 
firearm. 


What is proposed to be covered in the 
ammunition section of this bill is every 
single item of ammunition plus every 
component part except shotgun pellets. 

Compare this definition with the defi- 
nition in the omnibus crime control bill, 
Public Law 90-351, which became law 
June 19 of this year. Section 921(a) (16) 
of that law reads as follows: 

The term “ammunition” means ammuni- 
tion for a destructive device; it shall not 
include shotgun shells or any other am- 
munition designed for use in a firearm other 
than a destructive device. 


Also, Mr. Chairman, the law of the 
land is set forth in the Federal Firearms 
Act of 1938. There we find still a differ- 
ent definition of ammunition. Section 
901(7) of the Federal Firearms Act de- 
fines “ammunition” as follows: 

The term “ammunition” shall include 
only pistol or revolver ammunition. It shall 
not include shotgun shells, metallic ammu- 
nition suitable for use only in rifles, or any 
.22 caliber rimfire ammunition. 


One may wonder how it is going to 
be possible to effectively administer three 
different laws containing ammunition 
controls with three different definitions 
of what ammunition is covered by the 
law. 

How does this occur, Mr. Chairman? 
I suggest it comes about because no 
meaningful hearings have been held by 
any committee or subcommitee of the 
Congress of the United States on am- 
munition control legislation since 1957. 

Oh, yes, there were some sketchy hear- 
ings that were conducted in the other 
body several years ago, and again last 


year. 

Let us take a look at the transcript of 
the 1963 hearings. We find that Mr. John 
W. Coggins, Chief Counsel’s office, Inter- 
nal Revenue Service, Treasury Depart- 
ment, testified before the Committee on 
Commerce of the other body on Decem- 
ber 18, 1963, as follows: 

It has been found impracticable to effec- 
tively administer the provisions of the Fed- 
eral Firearms Act relating to ammunition. 


Mr. G. D. Belin, general counsel of the 
Treasury Department, in a statement 
dated November 14, 1963, and filed with 
the Committee on Commerce of the other 
body stated that it was found impracti- 
cable to effectively administer the provi- 
sions of the Federal Firearms Act with 
respect to ammunition. Mr. Belin ex- 
plained certain proposed amendments to 
the act which completely excluded am- 
munition from its coverage. In the tech- 
nical explanation of these amendments, 
attached to his statement, the following 
appears: 

Ammunition is not serially numbered and 
is very hard to identify. These factors make 
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those provisions of the Act relating to am- 
munition impractical to administer. Further, 
we know of no instance where any of those 
provisions have been helpful in controlling 
the interstate flow of firearms or in law en- 
forcement. 


Mr. Chairman, in view of the state- 
ments of these officials of the U.S. Treas- 
ury Department with respect to the in- 
clusion of ammunition in the coverage of 
the Federal Firearms Act, I find little or 
no merit in broadening the definition of 
ammunition as now proposed in the cur- 
rent legislation. Rather, I agree with 
them that ammunition other than am- 
munition for destructive devices, pistols 
and revolvers, should be removed com- 
pletely from the coverage of H.R. 17735. 

Is it wise to legislate ammunition con- 
trols now without hearings and proper 
consideration by our Judiciary Commit- 
tee and without the careful observance of 
those legislative processes which produce 
good legislation? I think not, and in this 
connection I call your attention to the 
following portion of the hearings tran- 
script of last year on the so-called Dodd 
bill conducted in the other body—page 
425, hearings before the Subcommittee 
To Investigate Juvenile Delinquency of 
the Committee on the Judiciary, U.S. 
Senate, first session 90th Congress: 

Chairman Dopp. The bill does not cover 
ammunition. 

Senator CHurcH. Well, it covers dealers 
with guns and ammunition, and most of 
these dealers do carry both. 

Chairman Dopp, I think a careful reading 
will indicate that we really do not include 
ammunition. We went all through that a 
couple of years ago, and I think it was unani- 
mously decided that because of the cases you 
cite, the small crossroads dealer, we would 
eliminate ammunition. 

Senator CHURCH. Most of these dealers in 
my State, Mr. Chairman, will carry a shot- 
gun, a .22 rifle, three or four guns, and a 
small ammunition supply. As such, I would 
think they would be covered under the provi- 
sons of the bills now being considered by the 
committee. 

Chairman Dopp. I think this legislation 
does not cover the ammunition. Perhaps that 
should be spelled out, but I feel it was not 
our intention to include ammunition. 

Senator CHurcH, I am happy to know that, 
Mr. Chairman, 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Minnesota as well as 
the time of the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. McCuttocu] has expired. 

Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
3 minutes to the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. EILBERG]. 

Mr. EILBERG. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of this bill and wish perhaps 
to corect the REcorD. A couple of our 
colleagues earlier in the debate suggested 
that Pennsylvania is not for gun-control 
legislation because yesterday on the 
floor of the House at Harrisburg we re- 
jected gun-control legislation. I just 
called Harrisburg now and learned that 
they are considering at this moment 
a bill which came over from our State 
senate which would attempt to define 
the crime of carrying a gun in a public 
place. Yesterday an amendment was of- 
fered there which would provide for 
registration. It was defeated. This bill is 
still before the House, and under the 
rules of that House, which I formerly 
served in, that amendment may be re- 
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considered at any time. I think to relate 
what happened in Harrisburg yesterday 
to the matter before us of mail order sales 
and related matters is completely irrele- 
vant. 

Also, Mr. Chairman, I would like to say 
that I have some experience and some 
exposure to the gun-control ordinance 
in the city of Philadelphia. Under our 
ordinance, which came into effect in 
1965, a permit or a license must be ob- 
tained by anyone wishing to purchase 
any firearm in the city of Philadelphia 
or who wishes to bring a firearm into the 
city from outside the city. Under the 
ordinance licenses will not be issued 
to various persons, among others those 
under 18 years of age, those convicted of 
crimes of violence, or those selling, using, 
or possessing narcotics or habitual 
drunks 


I would like to tell the members that 
during the approximate 3-year period 
over 12,000 licenses have been issued 
and some 327 were disapproved. It is in- 
teresting to see the makeup of the 327. 
Of that number 259 had criminal rec- 
ords. They included homicide, six; bur- 
glary, 67; robbery, 28; assault with in- 
tent to kill, 19; rape, 11; aggravated as- 
sault and battery, 49; carrying concealed 
weapons, 28; narcotics, 25; and other 
reasons for rejection are: mental, nine; 
habitual drunks, three; wanted persons, 
one; falsified applications, 50; and two 
persons who could not receive an appli- 
cation. 

I suggest, Mr. Chairman, that I, as a 
citizen and a Member of Congress of the 
United States, feel more comfortable 
that these 327 applications were disap- 
proved. I think all Americans should be 
proud of the particular attitude on this 
which we have in the State of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, EILBERG. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Does the gentleman re- 
call the vote on that proposition in the 
Pennsylvania Legislature a few days 
ago? 

Mr. EILBERG. The vote occurred yes- 
terday afternoon, and the vote, as I re- 
call it, was about 133 against and 59 in 
favor. Those were the approximate fig- 
ures. However, the bill is still on the floor 
and it may be considered at a later date. 

Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. 
SCHEUER]. 

Mr. SCHEUER. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in enthusiastic support of this bill, but 
we must all realize that it takes us but 
one short step down the road to the full 
and effective gun control which the 
American people need and insist on. 

It does nothing about registration of 
handguns. 

It does nothing about registration of 
long guns and shotguns. 

It does nothing about licensing gun- 
owners. 

Efforts will be made on the floor of the 
House to include these provisions in the 
bill. Unless these efforts succeed, the 
shotgun and the long gun will still be 
available to criminals, drug addicts, and 
the homicidal and suicidal maniacs who 
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have been buying them in such great 
quantities in the past. 

Banning the interstate mail-order sales 
of guns is a progressive step, but it is only 
a step. We must press on, and provide 
for registration and licensing if the 
tragic toll of guns is to be reduced. 

As a hunter and. sportsman over 
nearly four decades, I am convinced that 
the rights of the hunter and sportsman 
can be fully protected with registration 
and licensing. Without registration and 
licensing, the American citizen is denied 
the right to walk the streets safely in a 
society in which guns were used in over 
40,000 aggravated assaults and 50,000 
robberies last year. 

Licensing and registration tied to a 
purchase waiting period are the only 
means by which guns can be withheld 
from the thugs and unbalanced and ir- 
responsible extremists who are terroriz- 
ing our society. 

It is important we register not only 
new weapons but also the 200 million 
other weapons which are now in private 
hands. Licenses for gun owners should be 
renewable each year. Gun holders, like 
car operators, should be required to pass 
a test to demonstrate knowledge of 
safety rule and procedures. In a country 
in which all car owners are examined 
before being allowed to drive their ve- 
hicles on the public highways, what con- 
ceivable objection can be made to a law 
establishing examinations to test the 
competence of gun owners? 

The slight increase in the license fee 
for dealers which the present bill pro- 
vides for, is inadequate, and provides a 
free and easy loophole. Because of the 
prohibitions on mail-order companies, 
the demand for guns from dealers will be 
greatly expanded. With a new license fee 
of $10, it would pay many individuals to 
turn themselves into dealers to obtain 
guns at a cheaper rate. In 1964, almost 
100,000 people registered themselves as 
dealers to buy guns at wholesale prices. 

It is time to cut and trim the romantic 
ethos which surrounds the gun to fit the 
pattern of 20th century America. The 
gun has made a significant contribution 
in the development of our country, in 
conquering a great wilderness, in pro- 
tecting our pioneers and winning and 
preserving our independence. But these 
days have long past. New and different 
days are upon us. 

Cowboy comic strips and gangster 
films continue to build up the gun as a 
symbol of manhood. But it is now time to 
look at the toll. 

Last year more than 100,000 Ameri- 
cans were shot—more than 19,000 of the 
shootings proved fatal. 

Every year more than 2,000 accidental 
deaths are caused by guns; more than 
5,000 murders committed with guns; 
more than 10,000 suicides carried out 
with guns. 

Every 6 minutes someone is shot in 
America; every half hour an American 
dies in a civilian shooting incident; 
every day a policeman is shot at; every 
week a policeman dies in a shooting in- 
cident. 

It has been estimated that more Amer- 
icans have been killed by privately owned 
guns than have died in battle in all the 
wars in which this Nation has fought. 
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The slaughter of the Civil War, two 
World Wars, the Korean and the Viet- 
nam wars still does not exceed the car- 
nage caused by civilian shooting in- 
cidents since 1900. 

Four times the gravest crime in our 
country, the assassination of a President, 
has been committed with a gun. This 
year, two of our outstanding leaders, Dr. 
Martin Luther King, and the late Sena- 
tor Robert F. Kennedy, were killed in the 
prime of life by guns. 

Registration and licensing is not a 
panacea to ending the violence in Amer- 
ica, but it would be a major step toward 
controlling much of the violence. 

I do not believe in guilt by association, 
but I would like to point to the strange 
bedfellows who line up opposed to this 
bill, extremists groups on either side of 
the spectrum: Ku Klux Klan, the Min- 
utemen, Christian Youth Corps, National 
States Rights Party, Paul Revere Associ- 
ated Yeomen, Inc.—PRAY—on the 
right, to the Student Nonviolent Coordi- 
nating Committee, the black extrem- 
ist Revolutionary Action Movement— 
a —and the Black Panthers on the 

eft. 

Worst of all, of course, has been the 
misleading and pernicious campaign 
waged by the National Rifle Association, 
a campaign packed with half-truths and 
misrepresentation. The NRA implies that 
this bill would deny sportsmen the use of 
guns—lead to confiscation of guns from 
hunters and sportsmen. All these charges 
are patently untrue. The citizen, the 
sportsman, and the hunter, would still be 
allowed guns. Under the present provi- 
sions, they will be able to buy them al- 
most as easily as they have in the past. 
Their only inconvenience at the moment 
is that, rather than use mail order, they 
will now have to walk down to their local 
gunshops. 

If the registration and licensing 
amendments are passed, the hunter, the 
sportsman, and citizen will still be able 
to buy guns, but there would be simple 
and inexpensive safeguards for the pro- 
tection of the rest of society. If a gun is 
used for criminal pursuit, its owner will 
not escape from the law so easily as he 
has done in the past. 

This bill is not out to restrict the 
American citizen, Mr. Chairman; it 
simply provides another bulwark against 
the ever-rising crimewave. For this rea- 
son I support the bill and will support 
enthusiastically licensing and registra- 
tion amendments. 

Mr. CORMAN. Mr, Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
MCCULLOCH]. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, 
there has been considerable discussion 
this afternoon concerning the merits of 
the proposed Casey amendment—H.R. 
6137. I have requested counsel for the 
Committee on the Judiciary to prepare 
an analysis of the amendment. I would 
like to submit this analysis in the REC- 
orD at this point to aid in the study of 
that amendment. The analysis follows: 

ANALYSIS oF H.R. 6137 

H.R. 6137 makes it a federal crime, punish- 
able by minimum mandatory sentences, to 
use or carry any firearm during the commis- 
sion of specified categories of state and fed- 
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eral crimes, provided that, at some time, the 
firearm has been transported in interstate or 
foreign commerce. 


This bill raises several serious questions: 
FEDERAL JURISDICTION 


Since the bill purports to base its federal 
jurisdiction upon the Commerce Clause, a 
brief review of Supreme Court principles 
enunciated in construing the Commerce 
Clause is appropriate. 

One’s immediate reaction upon reading the 
bill, might be to question how a particular 
defendant's use of a firearm in the commis- 
sion of a crime affects interstate commerce. 
As a constitutional matter, that particular- 
ized approach should be ignored. The Su- 
preme Court in several decisions, e.g., N.L.R.B. 
v. Jones and Laughlin, 301 U.S, 1 (1987), 
Wickard v. Filburn, 317 US. 111 (1942), 
Mabee v. White Plains Publishing Company, 
327 U.S. 178 (1946), has indicated that this 
particularized approach of how a transac- 
tion affects interstate commerce is not the 
way to judge the constitutionality of either 
the federal program itself or its application 
to the facts of a particular case. 

In the Court’s most recent full-scale anal- 
ysis of the Commerce Clause, Katzenbach v. 
McClung, 379 U.S. 294 (1964), the Court laid 
down the following test: 

First, as a general proposition, is the rela- 
tion between the federal regulatory program 
and interstate commerce “rational”? 

Second, in the circumstances of the case, 
does the regulated entity engage in interstate 
commerce? Applying the test, the Court 
found that Title II of the 1964 Civil Rights 
Act (Public Accommodations) applied to a 
small restaurant that was located on a non- 
interstate highway but which bought some of 
its supplies from suppliers who had engaged 
in interstate transactions. Note that the test 
was not whether the business of this restau- 
rant affected interstate commerce. 

In spite of the Supreme Court’s generous 
approach with regard to federal legislation 
written under the Commerce Clause, it would 
seem that H.R. 6137 might have trouble meet- 
ing the test. In the absence of a Congres- 
sional investigation and a resultant finding 
of fact, such as that “the wide-spread use 
of firearms in the commission of crimes has 
a substantial effect on interstate commerce,” 
it seems doubtful that the Supreme Court 
could find that the relationship between 
H.R. 6137 and interstate commerce is a ra- 
tional” one. 

For, as a general proposition, the Supreme 
Court’s landmark decisions interpreting the 
Commerce Clause have involved cases where 
commerce has been directly involved. In- 
deed, the purpose of federal programs has 
not always been commercial, but it has al- 
Ways been commerce that was regulated 
rather than—as here—the persons or items 
that have incidentally been in interstate 
commerce. 

It appears that the bill attempts to evoke 
a third stage of legal development in Con- 
gressional legislation under the Commerce 
Clause. D the first stage, Congress 
sought to regulate interstate commerce for 
commercial purposes, e.g., Licensing Act of 
1793. During the second stage, Congress 
sought to regulate interstate commerce for 
non-commercial purposes, e.g., Champion v. 
Ames, 188 U.S. 321 (1903). But certainly one 
can distinguish between a law that forbids 
the transportation of lottery tickets in inter- 
state commerce and a law that forbids lot- 
teries themselves because the tickets were, at 
some time, items in interstate commerce. 
Thus, Champion v. Ames and like cases are 
not precedents supporting H.R. 6137. For 
H.R. 6137 attempts to switch the emphasis 
of federal legislation under the Commerce 
Clause so that the regulation of local mat- 
ters in primary and the effect on interstate 
commerce is incidental—a third stage in 
development which no Supreme Court de- 
cision construing the Commerce Clause has 
yet to approve. 
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However, further discussion of Congres- 
sional power under the Commerce Clause is 
unnecessary in view of the recent revolution 
in the judical interpretation of the Four- 
teenth Amendment. In United States v. Price, 
383 U.S. 787 (1966), the Court said that where 
conspirators murdered three persons, they 
deprived those three persons of “life ... 
without due process of law” under the Four- 
teenth Amendment. In United States v. 
Guest, 383 U.S. 745 (1966), the Court said 
that Congress has the power under section 5 
of the Fourteenth Amendment to extend 
the prohibitions against State action con- 
tained in section 1 to private individuals. 
Thus, if one reads Price and Guest together, 
Congress has the power under the Fourteenth 
Amendment to forbid one citizen from kill- 
ing another citizen, i.e., depriving him of life 
without due process of law. 

In other words, under the logic of the 
Price and Guest decisions, Congress now has 
police power that was formerly the hallmark 
of the States. Of course, the judicial expan- 
sion of the Congressional power under the 
Fourteenth Amendment was effected to 
reach a desired result—to give Congress 
plenary power in solving the racial problem 
in the United States. It would be possible 
for the Court to ignore the logic of its pro- 
nouncements so that, in effect, the judicial 
expansion would be applicable only to race 
problems. But Congress has appeared eager 
to use this new power, as when it prohibited 
private individuals from bugging conversa- 
tions under Title III of the Omnibus Crime 
Bill. 

Thus, the apparent limitation in H.R. 6137 
that the new federal prohibition apply only 
to those cases where the firearm has, at some 
time, been transported in interstate com- 
merce appears unnecessary. However, the 
limitation is harmless, The Supreme Court 
is hardly required to confine itself to one 
clause of the Constitution in determining the 
validity of federal legislation, even where it 
appears that Congress did. Nor is there a 
constitutional rule which requires that Con- 
gress remedy the entire evil that it sees when 
it enacts legislation, 

In view of the recent expansion of the 
Fourteenth Amendment powers of Congress, 
it seems that the doctrine of federalism—as 
a practical matter—is no longer a constitu- 
tional question but rather a political ques- 
tion. It now seems that Congress has wide dis- 
cretion to determine whether a piece of legis- 
lation comports with the concept of a federal 
system. 

Since H.R. 6137 embraces State as well as 
federal crimes, this tremendous expansion 
of federal police power would dramatically 
alter the present balance in the area of 
criminal-law enforcement that exists between 
the State and federal governments. Since 
this federal legislation as it relates to State 
crimes merely serves to duplicate State leg- 
islation and since there is no finding of fact 
that the States are not enforcing their 
criminal law, H.R. 6137 appears to that ex- 
tent both unnecessary and unwise. 


DOUBLE JEOPARDY 


Since H.R. 6137 embraces both state and 
federal crimes during which a firearm is used, 
certain novel questions arise under the law 
of Double Jeopardy. As background for dis- 
cussion of these questions, two fundamental 
principles must be stated: First, where the 
same act is an offense under both state and 
federal law, the double prosecution by State 
and federal government does not place the 
defendant twice in jeopardy as that phrase 
is used in the Fifth Amendment. Foz y. Ohio, 
5 How. 410 (1847); United States v. Lanza, 
260 U.S. 377 (1922). Second, this principle 
holds true no matter whether the state or 
the federal prosecution comes first. Compare: 
Bartkus v. Illinois, 359 U.S, 121 (1959), with 
Abbate v, United States, 359 U.S. 187 (1959). 

The reason for the above rule is, according 
to the Supreme Court, that every person is a 
citizen of two sovereign governments and 
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must obey the laws of both governments and 
thus may be punished by the government 
whose laws he has violated. 

This construction means that no govern- 
ment may prosecute twice for the same of- 
fense, It does not mean, however, that a 
person cannot be prosecuted twice for the 
same criminal act, as Bartkus and Abbate 
make clear. 

Nevertheless, the enactment of H.R. 6137 
would raise a serious problem. If the bill were 
limited to the commission of federal crimes, 
the above rules would suffice to support the 
constitutionality of the legislation. But the 
bill embraces State crimes as well. In many 
instances, the activity prohibited by the 
State will not be prohibited by the federal 
government. In those instances, the federal 
courts will be asked to vindicate a State 
policy (a complete reversal of the historic 
rule of our federal system that the State 
courts vindicate federal policy). It is that 
aspect of H.R. 6137 that presents novel prob- 
lems of Double Jeopardy. 

At the outset, it is apparent that the two- 
sovereignty rationale is not applicable where 
the federal government offers its courts to 
prosecute State policy. 

It would thus seem that where only the 
laws of one sovereign have been violated, 
there may be only one prosecution, It would 
be irrelevant in such a case whether two 
prosecutions were attempted in two State 
courts or in one State court and in one fed- 
eral court. Both alternatives would equally 
offend Double Jeopardy principles. 

(Note: If the second trial were in the State 
court, the State’s law of Double Jeopardy 
would have to be inyoked. The Supreme 
Court has yet to apply the Double Jeopardy 
clause of the Fifth Amendment to the 
States.) 

An analogy to the dual vindication of 
State policy contained in H.R. 6137 is pro- 
vided by the converse situation where a 
State chose to pass a law to enforce a fed- 
eral policy. If the State prosecuted for the 
federal offense and lost, could the federal 
government thereafter prosecute to vindi- 
cate its own policy? No, said the Supreme 
Court in Houston v. Moore, 5 Wheat. 1 (1820). 
To prosecute a second time for the same 
offense against the same sovereignty would 
place the defendant twice in jeopardy, Bart- 
kus, supra at 130. 

Once the Houston-Bartkus dictum that 
the dual vindication by State and federal 
courts of the policy of one sovereignty offends 
Double Jeopardy principles is accepted, the 
vices of H.R. 6137 become apparent. 

Let us hypothecize that a defendant has 
allegedly robbed a drug store, a crime only 
under State law. Since there are two forums 
(State and federal) and two possible ver- 
dicts (acquittal and conviction) in the first 
trial, there are four distinct Double Jeopardy 
issues. 

A. Federal court: conviction 


If the defendant is first prosecuted under 
H.R. 6137 for robbing a drug store with a 
firearm and convicted, a second prosecution 
under State law for robbing the drug store 
would run afoul of commonly accepted Dou- 
ble Jeopardy principles. For example, the 
Supreme Court in Hans Nielsen, 131 U.S. 176, 
188 (1889), stated: 

“[I]t seems to us very clear that where, as 
in this case, a person has been tried and 
convicted for a crime which has various inci- 
dents included in it, he cannot be a second 
time tried for one of those incidents without 
twice put in jeopardy for the same offence.” 

Note again that it would be State Double 
Jeopardy principles (common law, statutory, 
constitutional) that would be applicable, not 
federal principles. 


B. Federal court: acquittal 


If such defendant is first acquitted of the 
federal charge of robbery with a firearm 
under H.R. 6137, then he may be prosecuted 
in the State court for the lesser crime of 
robbery. As a matter of logic, this must be 
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so because the federal court is without juris- 
diction to punish a defendant for actions 
which violate only State law. Where there 
is no jurisdiction to punish for an offense, 
there is no “jeopardy” as to that offense. 
Woodring v. United States, 337 F. 2d 235 
(1964). 

Here the law follows logic. As the Supreme 
Court said in Hans Nielson, supra at 189-90: 

“[I]n order that an acquittal may be a bar 
to a subsequent indictment for the lesser- 
crime, it would seem to be essential that a 
conviction of such crime might have been 
had under the indictment for the greater. If 
a conviction might have been had, and was 
not, there was an implied acquittal, But 
where a conviction for a less crime cannot be 
had under an indictment for a greater which 
includes it, there it is plain that while an ac- 
quittal would not or might not be a bar, a 
conviction of the greater crime would in- 
solve the lesser also, and would be a bar.” 

Thus a conviction in the federal court 
would bar State prosecution of the State 
offense, whereas an acquittal in the federal 
court would not bar the State prosecution. 
Of course, if the federal government had en- 
acted its own general robbery statute, For 
would permit a second prosecution by the 
States regardless of the federal verdict. 


C. State court: acquittal 


If such defendant were first prosecuted 
for robbery in the State courts and acquitted, 
as a matter of logic he could not be guilty 
of robbery with a firearm. In Grafton v. 
United States, 206 U.S. 333 (1907), the Su- 
preme Court held that an acquittal to the 
charge of manslaughter was a bar to a 
second prosecution for murder. Again, since 
the robbery offense is an offense only under 
the laws of one sovereignty (a State), the 
Houston-Bartkus dictum apparently indi- 
cates that the other sovereignty (the federal 
government) is barred from a second prose- 
cution by the Double Jeopardy clause. Since 
Grajton indicates that a prosecution for a 
lesser included offense bars a second prosecu- 
tion for the greater offense, a State acquittal 
would bar a prosecution under H.R. 6137. 


D. State court: conviction 


This is “the envisioned case.” Yet, if the 
defendant were convicted of robbery in a 
State court, could he be put in jeopardy 
again by being charged with the greater of- 
fense of robbery with a firearm? The federal 
courts have answered in the negative, United 
States v. McCue, 160 F. Supp. 595 (D. Conn. 
1958); Ekberg v. United States, 167 F. 2d 
380, 386 (1 Cir. 1948). 

Indeed, the punishment imposed under 
H.R. 6137 would include punishment for the 
purely State offense; for if no such offense 
were committed, there would be no punish- 
ment, 

Thus, in summary, whenever the State 
acted first in prosecuting a purely State vio- 
lation, the Double Jeopardy clause would bar 
the federal government from prosecuting un- 
der H.R. 6137. 

Where the federal government acted un- 
der H.R. 6137 before the State acted, it 
would, by operation of Double Jeopardy prin- 
ciples extant in our jurisprudence, preclude 
State vindication of State policy except 
where the defendant was acquitted. This 
pre-emption by operation of State law 
seems unwise. The States will be prompted 
to revise or ignore their double jeopardy 
principles in order to prosecute State vio- 
lations. This would only invite the Supreme 
Court to apply one more provision of the 
Bill of Rights to the States via the Four- 
teenth Amendment. 

PROCEDURAL PROBLEMS 


The brevity of H.R. 6137 leaves many pro- 
cedural questions unanswered. If the de- 
fendant is first tried in a federal court for 
illegally using a firearm during the com- 
mission of a state crime, does Congress, out 
of fairness to the defendant found not guilty 
in a federal court, intend to bar prosecu- 
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tion of the State crime by the State govern- 
ment? Generally, when Congressional legis- 
lation overlaps State criminal legislation, 
Congress has made it clear in express lan- 
guage, that it has not intended to pre-empt 
the field. See, e.g., H.R. 10480 (P.L. 90-381: 
flag burning); H.R. 2516 (P.L. 90-282: civil 
rights). This question might be particularly 
appropriate where the State law itself makes 
it an aggravated offense to commit the crime 
in question with a firearm. 

Now, laying aside Double Jeopardy ques- 
tions for this discussion, let us suppose that 
the defendant is first convicted of a purely 
State crime in the State court and that the 
federal prosecutor wishes to prosecute pur- 
suant to H.R, 6137. In this second trial, must 
the prosecutor re-litigate the question of 
guilt, or may he simply introduce a cer- 
tificate of conviction (as under habitual 
criminal statutes)? If a certificate is used, 
may the defendant challenge the certificate 
as void or voidable because of an alleged 
deprivation of constitutional rights at the 
State trial? If he is not permitted to make 
that attack, then would a federal convic- 
tion based upon a certificate be subject to 
attack if the State conviction were later 
overturned? If the question of guilt for the 
state crime must be re-litigated in the fed- 
eral court, should federal or State law be 
followed as to the burden of proof and rules 
of evidence? 


CRIMES BY ADOPTION 


Federal crimes are statutory crimes. 
Throughout the history of federal criminal 
law, both the courts and the Congress have 
tried to adhere to that principle. It should 
be noted that under H.R. 6137, where the 
prosecution is first obtained in the federal 
court, the federal court would find itself 
in some cases litigating a common-law crime 
as a predicate for determining whether it 
may impose the federal firearms penalty, Is 
it clear that Congress wishes to embark on 
such a voyage? 


MINIMUM MANDATORY SENTENCES 


Minimum mandatory sentences are not 
new to federal criminal law, e.g., Sections 
1403 (Narcotics), 2114 (Mail robbery with a 
dangerous weapon) and 2381 (Treason) of 
Title 18, History has made clear that such 
punishment does not violate the Eighth 
Amendment’s prohibition against cruel and 
unusual punishments. The decisions of the 
Supreme Court construing that Amendment 
have focused on different questions, such as 
the legality of punishing a person for his 
involuntary status, e.g., Robinson v. Cali- 
fornia, 370 U.S. 660 (1962) (narcotic addict). 

As a general proposition, a provision for a 
minimum mandatory sentence is thought 
unwise because it prevents the federal judge 
from custom-tailoring a penalty to the cir- 
cumstances of the particular case. And while 
it may arguably have an in terrorem effect in 
deterring criminals, it does, in fact, have a 
terrifying effect on juries which prompts 
them to search for “reasonable doubt” in 
order to save a defendant from an inap- 
propriately harsh penalty. 


Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from California [Mr. Don H. 
CLAUSEN]. 

Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Mr. Chairman, 
I want to take just a brief moment to 
admonish the Members of this House 
and, in particular the Judiciary Com- 
mittee members, of how great the re- 
sponsibility we share, in considering this 
legislation, really is. This is one of the 
most serious matters to be considered by 
this Congress. 

As we approach the amending stage, 
I am hopeful that the managers of the 
legislation will weigh every word and 
every section with care and apply the 
broadest possible sense of balance, logic, 
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and realism to the issue before us. What 
you do and the House does on this mat- 
ter in the next 2 days will affect and di- 
rect the ultimate destiny of millions of 
people in every section of America, 

Whatever evolves as a final recom- 
mendation, after amendments, must pro- 
vide protection for society as a whole. 
But it must be directed solely to the men- 
tally deficient, the narcotics addict, and 
the criminally inclined. It must not re- 
strict the law-abiding citizen from ex- 
ercising his constitutional rights, 

But, most important of all, everyone 
in this country must realize that that 
which is being offered and might con- 
ceivably be enacted into law is only a 
legislative vehicle and will serve no pur- 
pose unless the laws of the land that are 
already on the books are properly en- 
forced and sustained by the courts. 

There is one thing that comes through 
loud and clear to me and that is the 
strongly divided opinions and thinking 
on this matter between the people living 
in urban America and rural America, 
The people in the East see the situa- 
tion differently than people living in the 
West. The point I want to make is sim- 
ply to suggest or remind ourselves of the 
fact that we cannot resolve the entire 
problem for each community and State 
entirely here at the Federal level. 

Let us be honest with the people of 
this Nation—laws, by themselves, did not 
stop “moonshining” during prohibition. 
Laws, by themselves, will never guaran- 
tee an accident-free traveling public. 

A free society demands the maximum 
in individual responsibility. Mr. and Mrs. 
America are going to have to do more 
than they are doing to put this country 
back on the right track. The country 
needs a new sense of direction. 

Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
3 minutes to the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. BINGHAM]. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Chairman, the 
provisions in H.R. 17735 currently under 
consideration by the House, to assist the 
States with firearms control by banning 
mail-order and out-of-State sales of long 
guns, is an important and badly needed 
measure which I strongly support. 

As many Members of this House al- 
ready know, the State and the city of 
New York have some of the most strin- 
gent gun control laws in the country. At 
the conclusion of my remarks I shall 
submit for inclusion in the RECORD a 
brief summary of New York State and 
New York City gun control legislation. 
It is sufficient to note here that the New 
York State law, commonly known as the 
Sullivan law, is particularly strict in 
that it prohibits all persons from carry- 
ing or possessing concealable firearms 
and places the burden of proof on the 
person who wishes to have a weapon to 
show why he should be exempted from 
this prohibition. By contrast, gun con- 
trol laws in other States where they exist 
place the burden on the State to show 
why any individual who applies should 
not be granted permission to possess 
firearms. 

It is frequently argued that despite 
these strict laws New York City and New 
York State still have a large number of 
homicides and other crimes involving 
guns. That argument is partially true. 
There is an appalling number of deaths 
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each year by firearms in New York City 
and in the State. The Sullivan law, and 
supplementary local laws in New York 
City, have certainly not totally elimi- 
nated firearms crimes and deaths. But 
as Mayor Lindsay pointed out in testi- 
mony before Senator Dopp’s Subcommit- 
tee To Investigate Juvenile Delinquency 
of the Senate Judiciary Committee on 
June 26 of this year: 

During 1967, 746 persons were murdered in 
New York City. That is a terrible loss of life, 
but viewed objectively, our homicide rate 
was tenth among the ten largest cities in the 
nation. Our rate was 9.6 homicides per one- 
hundred-thousand (100,000) persons. The 
highest ranking city reported a rate of 
twenty-six homicides per one-hundred-thou- 
sand population. 

More important to this testimony than 
the totals, however, is the type of homicide. 
Of the 746 murders in New York City, only 
236—or less than one-third—were committed 
with firearms. The percentage is well below 
that reported in most major cities, and I 
believe it is directly attributable to severe re- 
strictions the Sullivan law imposes on the 
availability and possession of concealable 
‘weapons. 


Of the murders committed in New York 
City, where there are strong gun laws, 
less than 33 percent are committed with 
guns. By comparison, in Phoenix and 
Dallas, which have weak guns laws and 
are located in States with weak guns 
laws, 66 percent and 72 percent, respec- 
tively, of the murders are committed 
with guns. In general, the use of guns to 
murder in cities with weak gun-control 
laws is nearly double that of cities with 
relatively strong laws. 

Available figures indicate that States 
with strong firearms control laws have a 
lower murder rate than States with weak 
gun laws, and also a much lower per- 
centage of killings by firearms. For ex- 
ample, New York has a murder rate of 
4.8 per 100,000—about the same as that 
in Michigan, despite the implication to 
the contrary here this afternoon—which 
is less than half the rate, for example, 
in Mississippi and Louisiana, which have 
9.7 and 9.9, respectively. New Jersey with 
a strong law has a rate of 3.5 per 100,000, 
while Texas with a weak law has a rate 
of 9.1. 

In terms of percentage of killings by 
firearms, New York has one of the lowest 
figures in the country, or 31.8 percent, 
ranking 48th among the States in that 
regard. 

Incidentally, it is not true, as was 
suggested during the debate that we from 
New York are seeking to impose on the 
rest of the country the stiff requirements 
of our Sullivan law. No amendment that 
I know of goes that far. But what we are 
seeking are Federal laws strong enough 
to support the efforts of New York and 
many other States to effectively control 
the firearms. Without such strong Fed- 
eral laws, including registration and li- 
censing, the efforts of States and cities 
by themselves are bound to fail. 

Strong as they are, the gun control 
laws in New York State and in New 
York City are not as effective as they 
might be. The reason is simple. It is easy 
for New York residents to obtain guns 
in neighboring States where controls are 
not nearly as stiff, and to bring those 
weapons into New York, or even to have 
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them mailed in. As Mayor Lindsay noted 
in his recent testimony: 

In New York City, although there are 
only 18,000 permits for handguns, we also 
find that many more residents own pistols 
and they are purchased out-of-State, either 
through the mail or in person. 


The fact is that the potential effective- 
ness of our New York State and city laws 
in reducing gun deaths and crimes is not 
being fully realized because our laws are 
constantly subverted by the lack of Fed- 
eral controls on interstate mail-order 
and out-of-State purchases. Every city 
and State with any kind of gun control 
laws faces this same problem. The Crime 
Commission found strong indications in 
its investigations that out-of-State 
sources provide a substantial number of 
guns to those who commit crimes in any 
given area of the country. It also cited 
studies by the Massachusetts State Police 
showing that 87 percent of concealable 
firearms used to commit crimes in Mas- 
sachusetts in a recent year were obtained 
outside the State. Without strong mail- 
order and out-of-State sale controls the 
effectiveness of any State or any local 
firearms control laws is only as great as 
any one of the many other cities and 
States in this country where there are 
no gun control laws and from which 
citizens of New York or other areas where 
there are strong gun laws may purchase 
firearms by mail or by personal visit. 

For these and other reasons, I have 
long supported stronger Federal gun con- 
trol laws, and my constituents do, too. 
Last year I sought to have the President’s 
gun control proposals considered on the 
floor of the House, by offering them as an 
amendment to the omnibus crime bill 
when it was before the House, but the 
amendment was ruled nongermane. My 
colleague from New York [Mr. Mc- 
CartTHY] made a similar effort in connec- 
tion with another bill, with the same re- 
sults. 

Here we are, 6,000 gun deaths and two 
major political assassinations later, again 
trying to take positive action to support 
the efforts of the States to curb crime, 
death, and injury involving guns. 

I intend to support, as I have in the 
past, the legislation now before us. I feel 
strongly, however, that this bill does not 
go nearly far enough, and that serious 
consideration should be given by every 
Member of the House to adding provi- 
sions that will provide greater assistance 
to the States with regard to the control of 
firearms than this legislation provides in 
its present form. I refer, of course, to 
provisions that would provide for na- 
tional registration of firearms and for 
licensing of all gun owners. 

The past several months have wit- 
nessed a rapid increase in the intensity 
and sophistication of public demands for 
gun control measures to reduce the death 
rate by firearms in this country—a death 
rate that is exceeded by only 10 other 
countries in the world, all in Latin 
America. 

It should be clear to every Member of 
the Congress that the American public 
is no longer passive, or vague, or uncer- 
tain about what it wants on this issue. It 
is demanding effective legislation, and it 
will not be misled or placated by weak 
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compromises and partial remedies. It is 
not interested in whether effective gun 
control requires the passage of one bill, 
or two, or five. It is not interested in 
fragmentary controls that alone have 
little chance of being fully effective. 

A large number of regional and na- 
tional organizations have publicly en- 
dorsed strong gun legislation, including 
registration and licensing provisions. 
These organizations represent a large 
number of Americans, with many dif- 
ferent interests and varying attitudes. 
But they agree on the need for stronger 
gun control legislation. The groups and 
organizations endorsing gun control, in- 
nun g registration and licensing in- 
clude: 

American Association of Retired Per- 
sons. 

American Bankers Association. 

American Bar Association. 

American Civil Liberties Union. 

AFL-CIO. 

Americans for Democratic Action. 

American Jewish Committee. 

American Jewish Congress. 

American Nurses Association. 

American Veterans Committee. 

Anti-Defamation League of B'nai 
Brith. 

Bar Association of the City of New 
York. 

B’nai B’rith. 

B'nai B'rith Women. 

Board of Christian Social Concerns— 
United Methodist Church. 
arias Conference of American Rab- 

Conference of Mayors. 

Delta Sigma Theta Sorority. 

Executive Council of the Episcopal 
Church. 

Federal Bar Association. 

Friends Committee on National Legis- 
lation. 

General Federation of Women’s Clubs. 

International Association of Chiefs of 
Police. 

Leadership Conference on Civil Rights. 

Lutheran Church in America. 

oe Association of Attorney Gen- 
erals. 

National Council for a Responsible 
Firearms Policy. 

National Council of Catholic Men. 

National Council of Churches of Christ 
in the U.S.A. 

National Women’s League of United 
Synagogue of America. 

National Association of Counties, 

National Council of Churches. 

National Council of Senior Citizens. 

National Retired Teachers Association. 

Oil, Chemical and Atomic Workers. 

Policeman’s Association of the District 
of Columbia. 

Republican Governors’ Conference. 

Southern Baptist Convention. 

SPACE—Council of AFL-CIO Unions 
for Scientific, Professional & Cultural 
Employees. 

Synagogue Council of America. 

Transport Workers Union, AFL-CIO. 

Union of American Hebrew Congre- 
gations. 

United Auto Workers. 

United Steel Workers. 

The Emergency Committee for Gun 
Control, headed by a great American, 
Col. John Glenn, is playing a leading 
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role in this great endeavor, and the pub- 
lic is being heard from. 

The Stanford Research Institute, after 
a careful study, has also endorsed such 
legislation. 

Despite the clarity of current public 
demands—and, despite in my view, the 
overwhelming weight of the evidence— 
we are on the verge of just the kind of 
partial remedy that is as unacceptable 
to the vast majority of the American 
public as it is to many Members of this 
body. Passage of measures to ban mail- 
order and out-of-State sales of long guns, 
combined with the existing ban on mail- 
order and out-of-State handgun sales, is 
a necessary component of an effective 
firearms regulation system. But bans on 
mail-order and out-of-State sales alone 
are simply not sufficient to reduce fire- 
arms deaths any more than registration 
or licensing alone would be sufficient. 
These regulatory measures must be en- 
acted and enforced in combination in 
order for any one of them to be fully ef- 
fective. To approve one of them without 
the others will only continue to frustrate 
and insult the American public and add 
steam to the argument made by gun con- 
trol opponents that gun control laws do 
not work. That argument is easily dis- 
credited by comparing the gun death 
rates in cities and States where there are 
strict gun control laws with those where 
there are few or no gun restrictions. But 
the argument is valid in the sense that 
existing gun laws are much less effective 
than they could be because they are not 
part of a comprehensive gun regulation 
system. 

It is regrettable, Mr. Chairman, that 
legislative proposals containing needed 
firearms restrictions have emerged in bits 
and pieces, and that no single piece of 
legislation contains a comprehensive 
combination of the regulatory measures 
that are needed. This has been caused as 
much by the fact that our realization of 
what is required to reduce firearms 
deaths has evolved rather gradually, as 
by errors in legislative strategy. 

But lack of an omnibus gun-control 
package does not give us license to settle 
for less than what is required for a fully 
effective program. It does not give op- 
ponents of gun control legislation any 
license to threaten to kill all gun control 
bills unless legislation that would require 
registration and licensing of firearms and 
firearms owners is abandoned. It does not 
give opponents of gun control legislation 
any license to impose bargains that would 
have the effect of subverting whatever 
gun control legislation is passed. Never- 
theless, that is what has happened in the 
ease of the legislation we are now con- 
sidering. Passage of this legislation ban- 
ning mail order and out-of-State sales 
at the price of legislation that would re- 
quire licensing and registration means 
no fully effective gun control program at 
all. 

On this point, the now-familiar figures 
that contrast the firearms death rate of 
the United States with rates in other in- 
dustrial countries are particularly en- 
lightening. 

The U.S. gun homicide rate is 3.5 per 
100,000 based on 1965 and 1966 figures 
of the World Health Organization and 
the U.S. Bureau of Vital Statistics, for 
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example: Is seven times greater than 
Australia, 0.5, and Canada, 0.5; 17 times 
greater than Belgium, 0.2; 35 times 
greater than Denmark, 0.1, West Ger- 
many, 0.1; and Great Britain, 0.1; and 
100 times greater than Japan, 0.03, and 
the Netherlands, 0.03. 

The significant fact that emerges from 
these figures is that none of these na- 
tions achieved its low gun death rate with 
regulation of mail order firearms sales 
alone. None of these nations achieved its 
low gun death rate without some form of 
firearms registration and owner licens- 
ing. Since most of these countries—with 
the exception of Canada and Australia— 
are not Federal systems like the United 
States, they have not faced the problem 
of varying State laws, subversion of strict 
gun control laws in one State by the ab- 
sence of regulations in a neighboring 
State, and the easy movement of firearms 
across State boundaries. 

The implications for us should be clear. 
The basic and essential element of an 
effective gun control system—effective in 
reducing firearms deaths in other coun- 
tries to as little as 1 percent of what 
it is in this country—is registration and 
licensing, not simply regulation of mail- 
order and out-of-State sales. 

Because the United States is a Federal 
system, we have the added need to con- 
trol out of State sales—whether by mail 
or by direct sales. But that control should 
be a supplement to Federal and State 
registration and licensing, not a sub- 
stitute for it. 

Registration and licensing is the only 
device that permits a careful evaluation 
of an individual’s purposes for owning a 
gun and his ability to use it only for 
legitimate purposes. Bans on mail order 
and out-of-State sales make it possible 
to assess personal qualifications for own- 
ing firearms by forcing sales to be local 
and face to face. But mail order laws do 
not insure that such an assessment will 
be made or provide the criteria for such 
an assessment. Only when we have an 
efficient way of evaluating every person 
who wishes to purchase a gun will we be 
able to prevent those who are most likely 
carelessly or calculatingly to misuse fire- 
arms from purchasing them. Such an 
evaluation, which is necessary to min- 
imize deaths by firearms in our society, 
can be assured only by a comprehensive 
system of licensing and registration. 

In title VII of the crime bill passed 
by the Congress and signed into law on 
June 19, we provided some criteria to 
be used in determining whether an in- 
dividual should be allowed to have fire- 
arms. That title—which has been over- 
looked by the popular press and others 
in relation to the gun control legislation 
currently before us—prohibits felons, 
veterans who have been other than hon- 
orably discharged from the armed serv- 
ices, mental incompetents, aliens illegally 
in the country, persons who have re- 
nounced their citizenship and others 
knowingly in the employ of such per- 
sons to receive, possess or transport fire- 
arms. 

The purpose of these provisions, 
clearly, is to prevent firearms from fall- 
ing into the hands of those most likely 
to misuse them. But how are such pro- 
visions to be implemented and enforced? 
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How are we to screen felons, mental in- 
competents, and others from receiving 
weapons? Licensing and registration 
seem to me to be essential. 

Registration and licensing, it is true, 
will not entirely prevent determined 
criminals from obtaining and possessing 
firearms. But it may well deter some, and 
it is likely to prevent many persons who 
are not hardened or determined crim- 
inals, but who are simply unstable or 
otherwise unfit for firearms possession, 
from obtaining them. Take for example 
the case of Charles Whitman, the Uni- 
versity of Texas student who barricaded 
himself with a rifle in the University 
Tower, from which he killed 31 people 
before he was stopped. 

Had Federal registration and licensing 
provisions been in effect, Whitman’s 
record of psychiatric treatment and emo- 
tional problems might very well have 
prevented him from receiving a gun own- 
er’s license. All the evidence suggests 
that his shooting spree was the result of a 
sudden emotional breakdown. He was by 
no means a hardened or determined 
criminal who, having been denied a gun 
license, would likely have stolen or other- 
wise illegally sought out a gun. When his 
emotional breakdown came, he might 
well have engaged in violence regardless 
of gun control laws. But without a gun 
easily at hand, his violence would have 
been much less destructive to the lives of 
others. 

If we can cut down or eliminate fire- 
arms deaths caused by persons who are 
not criminals, but who commit sudden, 
unpremeditated crimes with firearms as 
a result of mental disturbances, that 
alone it seems to me, would make pas- 
sage of strong Federal registration and 
licensing provisions mandatory. 

The following is a summary of New 
paces State and city gun-control legisla- 

on: 


The Sullivan Law, as amended, prohibits 
any person from possessing any concealable 
weapon (including pistols, revolvers, and 
sawed-off shotguns), unless he has a license 
to possess such a weapon or is a member of 
the military. (There are other exceptions for 
licensed dealers, gunsmiths, persons engaged 
in the manufacture or testing of guns under 
defense contracts, use of .22 calibre weapons 
by youngsters ages 12 to 16 under educational 
circumstances with permission of an in- 
structor, and persons attempting to turn in 
weapons.) Furthermore, possession of long 
guns is denied, under the Sullivan Law, to 
persons convicted of a felony (unless granted 
a certificate of good conduct as provided in 
the law), or committed to an institution for 
mental illness (until a rescinding certificate 
is provided by an attending institutional 
director or physician) . 

To obtain a license to posses a conceable 
weapon, the New York law requires that the 
applicant: 

(1) has “good moral character” 

(2) has “not been convicted anywhere of a 
felony or any one” of a number of misde- 
meanors and offenses (listed in section fiye- 
hundred-fifty-two of the code of criminal 
procedure) 

(3) has “stated whether he has ever 
suffered any mental illness or been confined 
to any hospital or institution, public or 
private, for mental illness,” and 

(4) “Concerning whom no good cause 
exists for the denial of a license.” 

These provisions, which permit the posses- 
sion of concealable weapons as an exemption 
to a complete prohibition on concealable 
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weapons possession, place the burden on the 
license applicant to show why he should be 
exempted. In practice, this means that he 
must show good cause to have a license and 
to possess a concealable weapon in the state 
of New York. 

A license to carry or possess a pistol or 
revolver issued anywhere in New York state 
is good throughout the state, except that a 
special additional license must be granted by 
the New York City police commissioner to 
permit a New Yorker licensed outside New 
York City to bring a gun into the city. 

These stringent restrictions and the pro- 
hibitive assumption of the law with regard to 
possession, of course, do not apply to long 
guns. To remedy the lack of controls on long 
guns in the state laws, the city of New York 
has enacted its own local regulations on 
firearms, rifles, shotguns, and ammunition. 
This local law requires a special permit to 
purchase and possess a rifle or shotgun in 
New York City. The law states that “no 
person of good character and who is of good 
repute in the community . . . shall be denied 
a permit to purchase and possess a rifle or 
shotgun,” unless the applicant: 

(1) is under the age of eighteen, or 

(2) has been convicted of a felony or 
certain specified misdemeanors, 

(8) has ever been confined to any hospital 
or institution for mental illness, alcoholism, 
or drug addiction, 

(4) suffers from a physical defect of sick- 
ness which would make it unsafe for him to 
handle firearms, rifles or shotguns, 

(5) is a mental defective, a habitual 
drunkard, an addict to narcotic drugs, 

(6) has been adjudicated mentally incom- 
petent, or 

(7) who has received a dishonorable dis- 
charge from the military service of the United 
States by an act constituting a felony or cer- 
tain misdemeanors and other offenses. 

The New York City law also requires all 
rifles and shotguns to be registered. 

Naturally, both the state and city of New 
York laws contain reasonable exemptions for 
antique or ornamental guns, for temporary 
and supervised use of guns by minors, for 
non-residents in transit and other special 
cases. Persons denied permits to possess fire- 
arms in New York City may appeal to a five- 
member firearms permit appeal board ap- 
pointed by the Mayor. 


Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Ryan]. 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Chairman, it is en- 
couraging that the House at last has 
the opportunity to debate gun control 
legislation. But I cannot say that I am 
encouraged by the legislation reported 
by the Committee on the Judiciary. 

The bill before us today, H.R. 17735, 
extends to rifles and shotguns the hand- 
guns provisions of title IV of Public 
Law 90-351, the Omnibus Crime Control 
and Safe Streets Act of 1968. It further 
requires licensing of transactions in am- 
munition, prohibits the interstate mail- 
order sale of ammunition to unlicensed 
persons, and prohibits the sale by licensed 
dealers of handgun ammunition to per- 
sons under 21 or long gun ammuntion to 
persons under 18. The committee report 
seems to bend over backward to reas- 
sure the foes of gun control. Even the 
title of the bill—the “State Firearms 
Control Assistance Act“ reflects timidity. 

H.R. 17335 is clearly inadequate. What 
is required is the registration of all fire- 
arms and the licensing of their owners 
and users, so that police may be able 
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to keep track of lethal weapons in their 
communities, so that weapons may be 
kept out of the hands of criminals, so 
that weapons used in crimes may be 
traced by police, much as stolen auto- 
mobiles can be traced; and finally so 
that persons illegally possessing guns 
may be arrested for illegal possession 
before crimes of violence are committed. 

I intend to support amendments to 
strengthen this legislation along the 
lines of H.R. 17879, the Gun Crime Pre- 
vention Act which, I have cosponsored 
with Senator Typincs. This measure 
would have required the licensing and 
registration that are so urgently needed, 
and I hope its provisions will be accepted 
by this House when the amendments are 
offered. 

We have heard a great deal about the 
“inconvenience” to sportsmen that such 
legislation would impose. This inconven- 
ience is no greater than that involved in 
securing a license and registration for 
one’s car. I am reminded of the poignant 
placard which one citizen carried at the 
spontaneous demonstration outside the 
national headquarters of the NRA the 
day we were all praying that Robert 
Kennedy would recover. It read: 
“Sportsmen: Think of the inconvenience 
to the Kennedys.” 

I would add: Think of the inconven- 
ience to the Nation, which can ill afford 
the loss of her leaders who have been 
murdered by guns. 

There has been much talk about local 
citizens needing firearms to uphold law 
and order. I ask the proponents of vigi- 
lantism : Is the public safety better served 
when the man in the street—whatever 
his intentions—is armed and on an equal 
footing with law-enforcement officials? 
The era when public order was the re- 
sponsibility of vigilantes has passed. 

Another dangerously misleading no- 
tion is summed up in the slogan: “If 
guns are outlawed, only outlaws will have 
guns.” In the first place, even if guns 
were generally outlawed, firearms would 
be available to law-enforcement officials 
and other persons who legitimately re- 
quire them. But nobody is proposing to 
“outlaw” guns. 

The strongest ill yet introduced, 
which I have cosponsored with Senator 
TYDINGs, would not outlaw guns. It would 
require that they be registered and that 
their owners be licensed. And this very 
requirement would make it more difficult 
for them to find their way into the hands 
of outlaws. 

According to figures supplied by the 
Department of Justice, the number of 
people killed in the United States by 
firearms between 1900 and 1966, 767,000, 
exceeds the number of Americans killed 
in wars during the same period. In 1967 
alone, there were a total of 134,000 homi- 
cides, assaults, and robberies committed 
by means of firearms. 

I include for the Record a chart pre- 
pared by the Criminal Division of the 
Department of Justice. It compares mur- 
ders with firearms and murders overall 
in States with and without strong gun 
control laws: 
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Percent of Overall 
murders by murder rate 
firearms per 100,000 
Strong gun-law States: 
Pennsylvania... 43.2 3.2 
New Jersey... = 38.6 3.5 
New Vork wae 31.8 4.8 
Massachusetts 35.5 2.4 
Rhode sand 24. 0 1.4 
Weak oe States: 
6 2 66.4 6.1 
Nevada 66.9 10.6 
Texas... 68.7 9.1 
Mississippi 70.9 9.7 
Louisiana... 62.0 9.9 


In the words of the Justice Depart- 
ment: 

States with strong firearms laws tend to 
have fewer murders with guns than States 
with weak firearms laws, and tend to have 
lower overall murder rates. 


I emphasize the second part of this 
sentence because it has been claimed 
erroneously that, if criminals do not 
have access to guns, they will kill with 
other weapons. The statistics do not bear 
this claim out. 

It has also been claimed that anyone 
who wants a gun will get one, that this 
law will increase illegal trafficking, and 
that it will have the same effect on the 
underworld that prohibition did. The 
analogy to prohibition breaks down be- 
cause, unlike the absolute ban on alco- 
hol that prohibition imposed, under my 
bill, responsible persons will not be de- 
nied access to firearms. Illegal trafficking 
in firearms will be restricted, and it 
will be easier to control. Doubtlessly, 
some criminals will illegally obtain fire- 
arms, but many fewer than are now able 
to do so legally. 

The registration of firearms require- 
ment will be similar to the registration 
of autos; it will be of immeasurable value 
to police in the investigation of crimes 
committed with guns. It will make it 
more difficult for felons, juveniles, alco- 
holics, and mental incompetents to 
acquire guns. 

The licensing provision will enable 
police to restrict possession of firearms 
to responsible persons, and to prevent 
their violent use by irresponsible persons. 

A comparison of homicide rates in the 
United States and other industrialized 
countries of the world—all of which have 
strict gun controls—should convince 
those who doubt the importance of fire- 
arms controls. The homicide rate in the 
United States, 3.5 per 100,000, is 7 times 
that of the highest other countries— 
Canada, Australia, and Italy. It is 35 
times higher than Britain, Germany, and 
Denmark, and more than 100 times the 
rate in Japan and the Netherlands, The 
suicide rates and accidental death rates 
in these countries are also significantly 
lower. 

Merely prohibiting the interstate ship- 
ment of long guns is not sufficient, al- 
though it will be a small step in the right 
direction. 

I urge my colleagues to support the 
amendments which will be offered to in- 
clude strict licensing and registration 
requirements. It is time that the United 
States joined the ranks of civilized na- 
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tions and controlled the abuse of fire- 
arms. 

Mr. Chairman, we have witnessed 
enough crimes of violence in this coun- 
try during the past few months to make 
all of us aware of the urgent need for 
legislation, and we have witnessed a 
wave of public support for strict gun 
controls which has swept the country 
in the aftermath of the tragic assassina- 
tions of the Rev. Martin Luther King, 
Jr., and Senator Robert F. Kennedy 
and which makes it imperative that the 
Congress respond. 

I intend to support amendments to 
strengthen this legislation along the 
lines of the Gun Crime Prevention Act 
which was introduced in the other body 
by Senator Typrncs, and which I spon- 
sored in this body. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield to 
the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
MACGREGOR]. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Chairman, I 
would ask the gentleman from New 
York if the gentleman can recall of any 
prominent person who was assassinated 
with a shotgun that used a shotgun 
shell designed for bird shooting? 

Mr. RYAN. In reply to the inquiry of 
the gentleman from Minnesota, my 
answer is “Yes.” My recollection is that 
one William Woodward, Jr., several 
years ago was shot to death by a shot- 
gun. He was a millionaire, the owner of 
a famous stable of race horses. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. I believe the gen- 
tleman will find that in that particular 
instance he was not assassinated with a 
shotgun shell designed for bird shooting. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Chairman, may I 
inquire how many minutes I have re- 
maining? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has 
7 minutes remaining. 

Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 7 minutes. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, would 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CORMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, does the 
gentleman from California wish an 
audience at this hour of the evening? 

Mr. CORMAN. I would state to the 
gentleman from Iowa that, as I under- 
stand it, this will be printed up in the 
Recorp, and sent to each Member, and 
I believe that will be adequate. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to com- 
ment if I may on a couple of things that 
have come up during discussion of the 
bill. 

First of all, as to the philosophy of this 
bill: It is the philosophy of the com- 
mittee that should we stop the inter- 
state commerce of guns and require that 
such commerce be conducted by licensed 
dealers who will keep records, then the 
States may impose whatever regula- 
tions are reasonable within their States. 
That obviously cannot be done in a coun- 
try such as ours if the flow of weapons 
is permitted through interstate com- 
merce without the opportunity of the 
pag governments to control that traf- 

c. 
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I believe most of us would concede 
that Wyoming does not need the same 
kind of regulation as does New York or 
California. So the legislation is reason- 
able, and will be of tremendous assistance 
to the States. Obviously without some 
State regulations there will be little 
meaning to this bill, but it is also clear 
that residents of the various States are 
going to see to it that their legislatures 
do impose reasonable regulations. 

Mr. Chairman, it has been mentioned 
that we are acting in an atmosphere of 
hysteria. I point out that the State of 
New York has been trying since 1910 to 
curb and control traffic and ownership 
of guns, but without this legislation it 
cannot be effectively done. So we have 
been fussing about the problem for 
nearly half a century. 

We have heard a lot, and we will hear 
a lot more, about the poor hunter and 
the poor collector, and the poor fellow 
who wants to give a gun to his son. And 
I would not tell you for one moment that 
this bill is not going to have an effect on 
anybody—it is going to have a little bit 
of an effect on everybody, but it really 
is not going to have much effect on the 
law-abiding citizen because he is going 
to have the ability to go to a licensed 
dealer in his State and get a gun. 

Furthermore, I doubt that there are 
very many people who have been saving 
for 10 years to go hunting, and that 
probably among those that have, there 
will be very few who will lose their gun 
on the way. But if that happens, they will 
then still be able to hunt, because they 
will be able to borrow a gun, or to rent 
a gun, and if it turns out that they 
want to buy it all they have to do is ar- 
range through a licensed dealer there, 
to have that licensed dealer ship it to a 
licensed dealer within their own State 
and buy it from him. 

What about residence? I am sure that 
this will be discussed in great detail, but 
for the purpose of this legislation, a per- 
son may have more than one residence. 
So that a Congressman who keeps a 
house in Virginia and one in California, 
who can legally acquire a gun in Vir- 
ginia under the Virginia State law, can 
acquire it legally so far as this bill is 
concerned, and he can take it with him 
wherever he may wish to go. 

As the term “residence,” under Black’s 
legal dictionary, it has different mean- 
ings for different statutes. 

The purpose of this statute is to en- 
able States to control gun traffic by those 
who live within their State. A person 
cannot go outside of the State of his 
residence for the purpose of circumvent- 
ing the law. But if he maintains a resi- 
dence in the State or has a place of 
abode for a substantial period of time, 
then he is a resident for the purpose of 
acquiring a gun from a licensed dealer. 

There have been questions such as, 
“Why do I have to die to give my son a 
gun?” 

First of all, we have amended the bill 
so that a weapon may pass in a will or 
by interstate succession as there is then 
a record of where the gun went. You 
can give your son a gun within the State 
he resides and you reside. 

The only imposition on you is that if 
you were to give your gun to a son or 
to anybody else who resides in a State 
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other than your own State, that trans- 
action must be conducted through a 
licensed dealer. Of course, it is a slight 
imposition, but it is not a great imposi- 
tion and it is the only way we can give 
meaningful effect to this legislation. 

Mr. RAILSBACK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CORMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. RAILSBACK. I will not expect an 
answer from the gentleman at this time, 
but I do want to point out that there are 
some of us who are concerned about gun 
shows and what this new bill or law if 
it is enacted into law would do to peo- 
ple who are participating in gun shows. 

It is my understanding that the gen- 
tleman is checking with the Treasury 
Department to see what the existing 
regulations are and to see what their 
expectations are with reference to gun 
shows; it that correct? 

Mr. CORMAN, That is correct. I do not 
believe it is going to impose any undue 
hardship on those who are licensed deal- 
ers participating in gun shows and I 
think that that can be worked out. 

Mr. RAILSBACK. In other words, it is 
not our intent to cause any hardship, 

Mr. HOLIFIELD, Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CORMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Under this bill or un- 
der the law, if this bill becomes the law, 
can a sportsman who is living in Cali- 
fornia go into the adjoining States for 
deer hunting, for example, into Arizona 
or Utah with guns which he lawfully 
owns? 

Mr. CORMAN. Yes, sir; if they acquire 
them within the State of their residency, 
they can take the gun out of the State 
and use it and bring it back to the State. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. This would work no 
hardship, therefore, upon the legitimate 
owners of guns who use them for sport 
purposes. 

Mr. CORMAN. There is no question 
but that the gentleman’s statement is 
correct. 

Mr. Chairman, we hear talk about some 
amendments and pleas that the time not 
be unduly restricted. I would like to say 
that I, for one, and I think the whole 
committee is perfectly willing to see that 
we take as much time as is necessary so 
ren the House may work its will on this 

We also recognize that it is late in the 
session and that this kind of bill may 
have to go to conference. 

I think we ought not to let ourselves 
kill important legislation by a filibuster 
of frivolous amendments. 

I would hope that those who have 
amendments might discuss them with the 
committee so we can reach agreement on 
those that appear to be reasonable and 
that we can have cogent but brief debate 
on them and that all Members will be 
willing to stay here as long as is neces- 
sary to act on this bill, 

I was pleased to hear members of the 
Committee on Rules explain that the 
Committee on Rules did not intend to 
impose its will on the whole House so 
far as the matter of registration is con- 
cerned. It is important that the House 
make the decision as to registration and 
in the normal course the conferees, 
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Mr. Chairman, peace on our streets, an 
end to riots, violence and crime, tran- 
quillity in our Nation; today, these are 
the foremost hopes of every American. 
We want law; we want order, and we 
want security. 

Of course, this security in the long 
run can only be achieved by attacking 
the roots of crime and violence, by eradi- 
cating poverty and disease and igno- 
rance, deprivation and discrimination, by 
involving all our citizens in our institu- 
tions, by giving all Americans a stake in 
the progress and stability of our Nation. 
But that effort will take much time, much 
money, and much patience. 

There are, however, today immediate 
steps which can be taken to provide spe- 
cific short-term relief from crime, as well 
as the fear of crime, and from the ten- 
sion and danger many Americans feel. 
The measure before the House has the 
support of the President’s Advisory Com- 
mission on Civil Disorders, on which I 
was privileged to serve, as well as the Na- 
tional Council on Crime and Delin- 
quency, the American Bar Association, 
the Attorney General of the United 
States, the Director of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, Governors, may- 
ors, State attorneys general, police chiefs, 
district attorneys, other officials, and the 
vast majority of our citizens. Let me re- 
peat—the vast majority of our citizens, 
both those who own guns as well as those 
who do not, recognize the need for this 
gun legislation. Support for this bill is 
based on the belief that deadly weapons 
of all kinds should be kept out of the 
hands of criminals, addicts, mental in- 
competents, thrill-seeking juveniles, and 
other irresponsibles who should not have 
them. 

State and local governments through- 
out this Nation have tried to meet this 
need through local laws and ordinances, 
but the job is too great for them alone. 
Federal assistance is essential to prevent 
citizens from evading local laws by 
traveling to neighboring States to pur- 
chase guns or by making mail order pur- 
chases from distant suppliers. 

This bill, H.R. 17735, as amended by 
the Committee on the Judiciary, ex- 
tends to long guns, rifles, and shotguns, 
restrictions similar to those the Con- 
gress has already applied to handguns. 
Generally speaking, these provisions re- 
quire that long guns be purchased over 
the counter in the State of the pur- 
chaser’s residence. It also requires that 
mail order purchases be placed through 
local gun dealers. This will assure that 
licensed dealers will comply with local, 
State and Federal law in the purchaser’s 
home State. The committee amended the 
bill to provide for a limited exception 
allowing the purchase of rifles and shot- 
guns in a “contiguous State” in limited 
cases. 

Mr. Chairman, the House today de- 
bates gun control legislation for the first 
time in 30 years. We have, within our 
power today to make this Nation safer. 
The only real objection expressed to this 
measure is that it will inconvenience 
law-abiding citizens. In fact, little in- 
convenience, if any, is involved, but if 
there be inconvenience, I submit it is a 
small price to pay for the benefits that 
this legislation promises. If we can re- 
store a sense of security, if we can re- 
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duce crime and, perhaps more im- 
portantly, eliminate the fear of crime 
which is so pervasive today, then, cer- 
tainly, the costs are warranted. 

If we really are serious about doing 
something about crime, about riots, 
about violence, here is our chance. 

Mr. Chairman, this measure has been 
carefully examined and each section 
carefully considered. We who support 
this legislation know that no bill is per- 
fect. However, I ask my colleagues who 
support gun legislation to support the 
Judiciary committee in its effort to stave 
off attempts to rewrite this legislation on 
the floor of the House. Unanticipated re- 
sults and confused legislation can result 
if this measure is allowed to be torn up 
on the floor of this body. 

Mr. Chairman, we can expect to hear 
opponents of this legislation argue that 
the only firearm that should be regu- 
lated by Federal law is the handgun, that 
long guns, rifies and shotguns are truly 
the hunter’s weapon and not the in- 
strument of the criminal. But if we claim 
to truly be concerned with the growing 
crime rate and seriously desire to equip 
our law enforcement authorities with the 
tools they need to combat crime, then 
we cannot continue to ignore the advice 
of law enforcement authorities at every 
level. 

We cannot ignore the fact that the 
high-powered rifle is the favorite weapon 
of the assassin. 

We cannot close our eyes to the fact 
that the rifle has been the main weapon 
of snipers who have taken their toll in 
our big city riots, nor can we ignore the 
fact that a rifle is often the favorite 
weapon of the berserk killer. 

The victim of a lethal shotgun or rifle 
shot is no less dead, no less seriously 
maimed than the victim of a revolver or 
Pistol shot. 

The time for action is now. We have 
delayed too long. 

Mr. BERRY. Mr. Chairman, I have 
been convinced that there are some rea- 
sonable Federal gun law provisions which 
I can honestly endorse. 

They include: 

Federal licensing of all manufacturers, 
importers, and dealers in firearms, hand- 
gun ammunition, and components. 

Keeping of detailed records of ship- 
ments and sales of all firearms by li- 
censed manufacturers, importers, and 
dealers. 

Prohibition of transporting, buying, or 
selling any stolen firearm. 

Prohibitions against possession of fire- 
arms by any person under indictment, 
a fugitive from justice, or anyone con- 
victed of a crime. 

Making it illegal for any dealer to ship 
any firearm into any State which re- 
quires a permit to purchase such a fire- 
arm without receiving evidence of the 
possession of such a permit by the pro- 
spective purchaser. 

Registration and payment of a $200 
tax on any fully automatic rifles of less 
than 16 inches and shotguns of less than 
26 inches. 

Payment of a $5 tax on the transfer 
of any shot pistols or rifles less than 12 
inches and all weapons capable of firing 
a shot if such weapons can be concealed. 

Endorsing postal laws prohibiting 
shipment of concealable firearms such as 
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pistols and revolvers through the mails 
except to law-enforcement officers. 

Bans against mail-order sales of all 
handguns. 

All these crimes should be punishable 
by up to $5,000 in fines and 5 years im- 
prisonment, or both. 

Anyone committing a Federal crime 
with a firearm for which the sentence is 
more than 1 year should receive a $10,000 
fine and 10 years in prison. 

Carrying a deadly weapon aboard a 
commercial air carrier should be out- 
lawed and carry a $1,000 fine and 1 year 
in prison as a penalty. 

These laws would cover every con- 
ceivable case of firearm misuse in this 
country to say nothing of all the State 
and local regulations, 

The fact is, Mr. Chairman, all the laws 
I have just mentioned are now on the 
books in the Federal Firearms Act of 
1938, and the National Firearms Act of 
1934, the Federal Aviation Act of 1958 as 
amended, and the Omnibus Crime Con- 
trol Act of 1968. 

Should we pass some more laws or 
should we just get around to enforcing 
the laws we already have? 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Chairman, at 
the time of Senator Kennedy’s assassi- 
nation, the Nation rose as one in sorrow, 
but few could still be shocked. It was the 
impulse of most Americans to do some- 
thing at once to drastically reduce the 
possibility that this sad tragedy would 
continue to repeat itself, over and over. 
We were advised, however, not to act in 
haste, and not to unjustly overreact to 
this senseless killing. 

Mr. Kennedy’s death was over a 
month ago. During these past weeks 
hearings have been held in Congress, 
and editorials, stories, and advertise- 
ments have appeared in newspapers and 
on other media throughout the Nation. 
We have had time to weigh the issues, 
and now is the time to act. 

I supported the regulation of hand- 
guns in the omnibus crime bill. I submit 
to you, however, that the omnibus bill 
covered only a part of the problem, H.R. 
17735, which we are now considering, 
provides for justifiable and necessary 
firearm controls and regulations not in- 
cluded in the omnibus bill. There is no 
question in my mind about the press- 
ing nature of this legislation. The report 
by the Judiciary Committee clearly 
stated the point when it declared that 
“the increasing rate of crime and law- 
lessness and the growing use of fire- 
arms in violent crime clearly attest to 
a need to strengthen Federal regulation 
of interstate firearms traffic.” 

All of us are aware that long guns, 
which are covered by the Judiciary Com- 
mittee bill, are used by many millions for 
legitimate sporting and hunting activi- 
ties. None of us can deny those horrible 
memories, however, of Lee Oswald, and 
of Charles Whitman, and of others in 
our own communities who have used 
long guns in their demented sport—the 
death of men. It is the job of this Con- 
gress to right the balance between order 
and murder, and to legislate con- 
trols that are fair to the sportsman, but 
also fair to society as a whole. 

We know the statistics behind death by 
gun. We know that over 6,500 deaths 
were the result of guns last year, and we 
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know that many tens of thousands have 
been injured. We know, on the other 
hand, that 30 people were killed by guns 
in England last year, and that the total 
in France was 12. We know that although 
it has been claimed and widely publicized 
that only 3.4 percent of all serious crimes 
last year involved guns, the figure for 
homicide is 59.3 percent, and for rob- 
bery almost 40 percent. All of these three 
statistics come from the National Shoot- 
ing Sports Foundation. 

There is, then, a solid and proven need 
for gun regulation. No one questions our 
ability to control sales of almost all guns, 
and the evidence all points to the con- 
clusion that with such control, death and 
maiming would become much less com- 
mon in our great but violence-torn land 
than at present. As the New York Times 
indicated in its June 17 editorial: 

Even strong gun control will not stop 
crime; it will not prevent all murders. 
Granted, but the statistics in this country 
and abroad show that regulation and 
registration markedly reduce the risks. 


With all of this compelling evidence to 
show the glaring necessity for strong 
controls, there are still many who oppose 
them. I think that the reasons for op- 
position range from serious and reason- 
able all of the way to paranoid. Most of 
them have been highly publicized during 
the past few weeks, and all of them have 
had their chance to influence the Ameri- 
can people. 

The first argument against controls is 
the constitutional one. The second 
amendment to the Constitution notes: 

A well regulated Militia, being necessary to 
the security of a free State, the right of the 
people to Keep and bear Arms, shall not be 
infringed. 


It is claimed that moderate gun regu- 
lation would infringe the right of the 
people, and therefore subvert the Ameri- 
can constitutional system of liberty. 

In order to examine this argument, it 
is necessary to take the entire amend- 
ment, and not just one phrase of it. 
Clearly the right to bear arms is pref- 
aced by recognition of the necessity for 
a strong militia. During the 1780’s and 
1790’s, isolated frontier towns and set- 
tlements were faced with danger from 
animals, and from Indians. There were 
no police forces, and the army was very 
small and largely disbanded. Men lived 
by hunting game, and following the lore 
of the outdoors. For all of these reasons, 
it was natural that the common defense 
be provided for by the men of the settle- 
ments, Each had a gun for protection, 
and the necessity for their joining in an 
informal militia to put down a common 
external threat was recognized by our 
Founding Fathers. 

The situation now is very different. 
Most of our Nation’s people have moved 
into the cities and their suburban areas. 
Most rural areas are no longer isolated. 
Radio, the telephone, and the automo- 
bile have greatly reduced distances, and 
no part of our country is really in need 
of informal militia arrangements. Every- 
where the police, be they city or town 
or State, are on call. The formal militia 
is now stronger than ever. The National 
Guard is ready to serve under the com- 
mand of the Governors of the States in 
cases of local emergencies, or under the 
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orders of the President of the United 
States, if necessary. 

We no longer live in a society of pio- 
neers and woodsmen. We should no long- 
er feel the urge to take the law into our 
own hands, although it is unfortunate 
that some still do. Gun ownership and 
possession were a right by necessity in 
frontier America. In today’s urban and 
complex America, gun ownership must 
be licensed and regulated so as to best 
serve the undeniable right of the people 
to be more secure in their persons and 
in their political institutions. 

Another reason presented against gun 
regulation and license is the threat of 
Communist subversion. Throughout the 
years I have always fought against Com- 
munist efforts to dominate unwilling 
peoples. I was called by my country to 
fight on the battlefields of Europe and 
I did so. I feel compelled to fight for a 
strong military posture in this Congress, 
and I do so. I do not, however, feel that 
the Communist threat to our way of life 
is such that we must fight it town by 
town and block by block with pistols and 
shotguns. I am very disturbed by articles 
and advertisements that link patriotism 
with opposition to gun registration. 

An ad appearing last month in a 
Washington newspaper declared: 

As heirs to the cherished American 
dream ... we cannot be a party to any emo- 
tional effort to needlessly restrict or take 
away from responsible Americans, the fire- 
arms they peacefully possess. ... We are 
greatly concerned that the political move- 
ment behind this effort will sooner or later 
result in the total elimination of the pri- 
vate ownership of firearms in this country. 
Help us instead, to make more proud all 
patriotic Americans who are the real strength 
of this Nation 


The ad also noted that: 

It is time the American people be aware 
that the real enemy to our way of life is 
communism. ... Many responsible American 
citizens are concerned with unreasonable 
firearms legislation because they are con- 
cerned as to who will really be the ultimate 
beneficiary of such legislation. 


I think that such thinking does an 
injustice to the American people. I do 
not think that the regulation or registra- 
tion of guns plays into the hands of the 
Communists. I do not think that the 
deeply ingrained sense of love of country 
that we feel is going to be weakened be- 
cause we recognize our responsibility to 
the internal security of the American 
people by regulating or registering our 
weapons. 

Throughout our history, many acts 
of bravery on the field have been per- 
formed by Americans who never felt the 
importance of using unregistered guns 
at home. Indeed, many brave acts were 
the work of men who did not have the 
slightest peacetime connections with 
guns at all. Some of these acts were even 
performed by those who detested guns 
under other circumstances. The heroic 
deeds of Sgt. Alvin York during World 
War I are an example of this. 

Thus, Americans have shown their 
love of country on and off the battlefield 
without regard to their possession of 
guns during peacetime. To go even fur- 
ther, and to suggest that the act of ac- 
cepting gun regulation or of registering 
his gun would make an American less 
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ready or able to fight communism for his 
country, is to show great lack of faith in 
the American character indeed. 

Iam even more disturbed by those who 
say that their possession of guns is nec- 
essary to protect their liberties from un- 
just acts of the American Government. 
I am sorry to say that there are some 
Americans who see the menace of com- 
munism in such a distorted way that 
they are led to believe that over 50 per- 
cent of American political institutions 
are already Communist dominated. We 
all remember that in his “Black Book,” 
the founder of the John Birch Society 
referred to President Dwight Eisen- 
hower as a “conscious agent of the Com- 
munist conspiracy.” I was not frightened 
by the society’s efforts to impeach Chief 
Justice Earl Warren. We all agree that 
the constitutional method for removing 
such officials is through impeachment, 
and that it is the right in our democracy 
for any organization to advocate such 
measures, and to erect huge billboards 
on behalf of their ideas. 

I was and am greatly disturbed, how- 
ever, by the activities of such extreme 
rightwing groups as the Minutemen. 
These organizations are arming them- 
selves daily, and suggesting that their 
members purchase standard pistols and 
rifles, with at least a thousand rounds of 
ammunition for each gun. 

These are not just rightwing organiza- 
tions that I worry about, but leftwing 
also. Not just conventional political- 
extremist groups, but also racial groups. 
The Black Panther group in California is 
arming for “self-defense,” and there are 
white racist groups with guns also. 

It is one thing for the gun groups to 
say that citizens need guns as a last re- 
sort to protect them against the Govern- 
ment, so that the guns should not be 
regulated or licensed by the Government. 
In defense of their statement, they cite 
the registration of guns by Nazi Germany 
and Communist nations. It is quite an- 
other and terrible thing to think of the 
reasons that each group has for arming 
itself. The gun groups might think that 
we should all be armed with unregistered 
guns for protection against the American 
Government should our Government go 
Communist. Going Communist, however, 
means different things to different peo- 
ple. As I noted, Robert Welch thought 
President Eisenhower a Communist. The 
American Nazi Party thinks almost all 
Jews to be Communists. Last week I saw 
a hate sheet which expressed sorrow and 
sympathy for the family of Senator Ken- 
nedy. As for the late Senator himself, 
however, the publication said that, since 
he was an agent for the Zionists and the 
Reds, he got what he deserved. 

Extremist groups kill civil rights work- 
ers, and fanatics kill civil rights leaders 
and Senator Kennedy. A black extremist 
group killed Malcolm X because he was 
a threat to the leadership of their move- 
ment, and because he was suspected of 
having soft feelings towards whites. 

When we come down to it, should we 
give recognition to the so-called right 
of anyone to keep and buy unregulated 
unregistered guns in reserve in case he 
feels the possibility that in the future 
he might feel the need to superimpose 
his decision by bullet over the decision 
of millions of Americans by ballot? Yes, 
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there is the possibility that some en- 
lighted person might save America with 
his gun. The possibilites are infinitely 
greater, however, that one or more de- 
mented men would kill a national leader 
standing for social progress, and that 
more demented people would kill other 
leaders, until the entire framework of 
our democratic political institutions is 
warped by fear of assassination. Then 
the distance between our people and 
our leaders will grow wide, and the un- 
regulated guns which some hoped would 
save America will cause us to loose the 
great freedom that we have always 
enjoyed. 

Several of the gun groups have raised 
the point that we should control the 
abuse of guns, and severely punish those 
who use guns in the commission of seri- 
ous crime. I agree. 

I support Mr. Casey’s amendment to 
the committee gun bill. Under the pro- 
visions of his bill, H.R. 6137, long prison 
sentences would be given to those who 
rob, assault, murder, rape, and kidnap 
while carrying or using guns carried in 
interstate commerce. This legislation has 
the support of all who want to punish 
gun crimes, The National Rifle Associa- 
tion has supported this bill for 2 years. 
I think it should be passed without delay. 

As valuable as Mr. Casey’s bill is, it 
would serve to primarily punish those 
convicted of crimes involving guns. Dur- 
ing 1 week last month, there were 198 
gun deaths in the United States. Over 
100 of these deaths were murders. Surely 
our duty does not stop at punishing those 
who are responsible for such horrible 
deeds. 

We owe it to the American people to 
do our best to prevent such murders and 
deaths from continuing. We must try to 
prevent and not to wait for the sad 
necessity to inflict punishment. Thus, 
while the Casey bill is good, it is not suf- 
ficient. It should be regarded as a neces- 
sary addition to the committee gun bill. 
The administration bill would then im- 
pose strict punishment upon those who 
use guns for crimes instead of registering 
them for sport. 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, we come to the 
most emotion-packed declaration by gun 
groups. This is the charge that raises 
perhaps the most opposition to sensible 
gun regulation and registration. It is the 
contention that gun registration is the 
first step in the planned process of tak- 
ing away all guns from all private citi- 
zens. 

This charge is repeated so often that it 
has gained a certain measure of accept- 
ance as truth. I do not believe that it is 
true, nor do the many hunters and other 
sportsmen in the Congress who support 
same gun controls. 

The fact is that a gun is an instru- 
ment with the potential to do great 
damage. It causes almost 6,000 deaths, 
with bereaved widows and orphans, each 
year. There is no question that a gun in 
the wrong hands can cause great damage 
to society itself, as the recent assassina- 
tions have shown. Therefore, gun sales 
should be regulated and guns should be 
registered, to show who owns them. Cars 
are used in hit-and-run deaths. They 
bear license plates so that both the car 
and the owner can be easily found if 
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necessary. Perhaps the owner was the 
hit-and-run driver. If so, a serious crime 
is easily solved. Perhaps the car was 
borrowed, or stolen from him. In these 
cases, the police can speak with the own- 
er at once, and perhaps obtain good leads 
while the trail is still warm, 

It is also notable that no one questions 
the necessity for the demonstration of 
mental and physical competence before 
a license to drive can be obtained. No 
one questions the need for obtaining a 
license to drive, although obtaining one 
from the county clerk or motor vehicle 
office can be a chore, as is the necessity 
for taking the written and road tests. I 
think this is because we grew up with 
the realization that a car has a great 
public character, and that the actions of 
one driver can have a great impact on 
the lives and well being of other drivers, 
their passengers, and people who desire 
nothing more than to walk down the 
street in peace. 

Automobile registration and license 
requirements have been in effect in this 
country for over 40 years, and there 
are now more drivers and cars than ever. 

The act of registration is an act to reg- 
ulate use of vehicles to conform to a 
great social need; it is not an act to out- 
law driving or cars or a device for con- 
fiscation. Restaurants are licensed to as- 
sure that they provide the public with 
food served under certain health stand- 
ards that are necessary to protect the 
welfare of the community. Pilots, dogs, 
pharmacists, and schoolteachers are li- 
censed and certified for the same rea- 
sons. Each city and town has a building 
code to enforce what society believes to 
be minimum standards of health, com- 
fort and safety for human beings. In 
each case the regulation is accepted as 
necessary for public health and safety. 

Even in hunting and fishing there are 
requirements as to what equipment can 
be used, and as to the types of fish or 
animal life that can be sought, with lim- 
its as to season and size of catch. These 
regulations are also accepted. 

It is in this spirit that I support gun 
regulation. We are not trying to end 
ownership of guns by sportsmen. What 
we are trying to do is to establish mini- 
mum standards for ownership and to 
register guns for identification. I know 
that we would never consider passing a 
bill to allow criminals, the insane, and 
minors to have guns. Yet by failing to 
support reasonable gun regulation we 
would, in effect, be turning our eyes 
away from the fact that these people are 
currently buying guns through normal 
commercial channels. 

Controlled hunting and fishing are an 
aid to conservation, and fees paid by 
hunters and fishermen contribute to 
wildlife preservation. These activities 
would be continued. There is no reason 
why those who enjoy target or skeet 
shooting should not be able to continue 
their pastimes. 

It is certainly my experience that most 
hunters and gun club members are very 
aware of their responsibilities to the 
community, as citizens, as family men, 
and as patriotic Americans. I think it 
unfair to them that the issue of sensible 
gun regulation has been put in terms 
of the confiscation of all legitimate 
sporting weapons. 
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Every responsible sportsman takes 
pains to assure that his guns are stored 
and used in such a way as not to endan- 
ger the lives of himself and other hunt- 
ers in his party. 

I am sure that when more and more 
sportsmen become aware that the pur- 
pose of gun regulation is to accomplish 
increased safety to the community, while 
recognizing and supporting their own 
legitimate interests, they will support 
sane regulation. I am gratified that many 
sportsmen have already come to recog- 
nize that reasoned regulation of firearms 
will be of benefit to themselves and to 
their families, The safety of America is 
of great interest to us all. 

It is important that the committee 
gun bill, which extends the controls 
passed in the omnibus crime bill to long 
guns, is passed as soon as possible. It is 
also important that the Casey legisla- 
tion, which provides for severe penalties 
for misuse of guns for criminal purposes 
when transported across State lines, is 
amended unto the administration bill. 

Long guns kill as well as handguns 
do, and I think that is reasonable to 
extend control over sales to them, As re- 
ported out of the Judiciary Committee, 
the bill allows sales to residents of ad- 
joining States, and sets a minimum age 
for purchase of long guns at 18, which is 
also reasonable. The Judiciary Commit- 
tee anticipates increased outlets within 
States to provide for those whose access 
to guns might be limited by the mail- 
order restrictions within the bill. 

The regulation is not onerous, and 
the bill is necessary to protect the lives 
of the thousands of Americans who might 
otherwise be killed each year by guns. 
While this bill will not solve the prob- 
lem of death by gun, it will go a long 
way toward this goal. 

I strongly support the registration of 
all firearms. I hope that many of the 
sportsmen who have been mislead into 
thinking that registration would lead to 
confiscation will come to see that this is 
not intended, I wish that all of the fanat- 
ics, and the criminals, and the insane, 
and the kids who have guns or access 
to guns, were as devoted to safety and 
to America’s ideals of freedom and re- 
sponsibility as are our hunters and gun 
club members. I am sorry that this is 
not so. Registration would protect all 
Americans, including sportsmen and 
their families, from those with deranged 
and criminal minds who commit hor- 
rible deeds with unregistered guns. 

The committee bill covers regulation 
at point of purchase, and not registra- 
tion. I hope that we can do more, and 
will support stronger bills providing for 
increased protection for Americans. 

The protection afforded by the com- 
mittee is far preferable to the total lack 
of protection that now exists, Therefore, 
I urge that this bill be passed as soon 
as possible, 

Mr. GILBERT. Mr. Chairman, I will 
support the gun-control legislation re- 
ported out of the Judiciary Committee, 
although I am not completely happy 
with it. But I have much respect for the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. CELLER], 
the chairman, and I honor his judgment. 
If he believes this is the best bill we can 
get at this time, I will support him. I do 
not believe we should reject improve- 
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ment in hopes of perfection. Once we set 
a precedent in gun legislation, I think it 
will be easier to move forward. But I 
want it clearly understood that I regard 
this bill before us not as an objective, but 
as a step to an objective. 

The objective, of course, is to keep 
firearms out of the hands of irresponsible 
persons. This bill bans the sale of guns 
through the mail. That is one part of the 
overall plan, and I sponsored this pro- 
vision. But I also introduced a bill to re- 
quire registration of firearms, and I be- 
lieve we must have the licensing and 
registration of firearms if we are to take 
our place with the other civilized coun- 
tries of the world in combating anarchy. 

The licensing and registration of guns 
will not prevent hunters from their sport, 
shopkeepers from self-defense, house- 
holders from protection of their families. 
But it will make it harder for criminals 
and psychopaths to acquire weapons. It 
will be an important obstacle for the 
potential criminal to overcome to com- 
mit a crime. I am not so naive as to be- 
lieve it will end criminality, but I am 
convinced it will significantly reduce 
criminal violence. 

Mr. Chairman, I am impressed that 
the Judiciary Committee has reported 
out H.R. 17735, to provide for control of 
the interstate traffic of firearms. It is 
the first significant gun legislation to 
come before this Congress. President 
Kennedy said that every journey must 
begin with the first step. I believe this is 
a first step to a safer society. 

Mr. REINECKE. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to emphasize once again my firm con- 
viction that only by acting directly 
against lawless individuals can we re- 
turn law and order to our land. For this 
reason I have long remained skeptical 
toward legislation calling for wide-rang- 
ing firearms regulations, which would, in 
my opinion, be of dubious benefit in crime 
control while constituting a burden for 
law-abiding citizens. 

However, after much thought and con- 
cern, I have come to the conclusion that 
if even a small improvement can result 
from such legislation, it is my obligation 
to my constituents to support it. I con- 
tinue to maintain, nevertheless, that we 
must respond to the problem deliberately, 
never forgetting that our primary duty 
is to safeguard the rights and freedoms 
of every American. I firmly believe that 
our mandate is protection, not restric- 
tion. 

I have, with some reluctance, conse- 
quently decided to support the bill under 
present discussion. A major factor in this 
decision has been the Judiciary Commit- 
tee’s amendment modifying the ban 
against over-the-counter sale and deliv- 
ery of rifles and shotguns to persons not 
residents of the State of the dealer’s place 
of business. The prohibition against such 
sales has been changed to exempt pur- 
chases by nonresidents of a State con- 
tiguous to the State of the licensee’s 
place of business if permitted by the pur- 
chaser’s State of residence. This, I be- 
lieve, will eliminate one of the bill’s most 
objectionable inconveniences to law- 
abiding citizens. 

I also commend the Rules Committee 
action on the bill. By insuring that the 
House would have an opportunity to 
amend the bill by including the provi- 
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sions of H.R. 6137 and similar proposals, 
the committee has in effect brought an 
entirely new light to bear on our debate. 
H.R. 6137, which I cosponsored and have 
strongly supported, sets a course long 
overdue in the attack on crime. Better 
enforcement of present laws and stiffer 
penalties for lawbreakers are the most 
certain means to restore safety to our 
streets and confidence to our citizens. 
Such legislation, responding realistically 
to the need for improved law enforce- 
ment and crime deterrence, can offer us 
unquestioned hope of relief from the 
present wave of lawlessness. 

As I have indicated, I have definite 
doubts as to whether legislation such as 
H.R. 17735 can be expected, by and of 
itself, to produce any substantial reduc- 
tions of violent crime in this country. 
I do believe, though, that taken together 
with the Casey bill’s approach, the bill 
before us may provide impetus for a re- 
newed stress on more effective law en- 
forcement and crime deterring penalties. 
So long as it offers a hope of this result, 
I feel obliged to support it. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Chairman, the bill 
reported by the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, H.R. 17735, is almost identical to 
the bill which I introduced on June 19, 
H.R. 17990, and I am glad to support it. 

This bill imposes restrictions on rifles 
and shotguns parallel to those that the 
recently passed omnibus crime bill im- 
poses on handguns. Among other things 
its provisions prohibit mail order pur- 
chases, sales to nonresidents, sales to 
juveniles, to felons, and to those that are 
mentally incompetent. Second, provisions 
are included to control the interstate 
shipment of ammunition and the sale of 
ammunition to juveniles. This bill as re- 
ported does not provide for Federal reg- 
istration and/or licensing. 

By recognizing the Federal responsi- 
bility to control the indiscriminate flow 
of firearms and ammunition in interstate 
commerce this legislation will give States 
and local communities the capacity and 
the incentive to enact and to enforce 
their own gun-control laws. This is as 
it should be since conditions vary widely 
in our 50 States. 

Mr. HANNA. Mr. Chairman, today we 
have before us what is potentially a most 
vital step in our Nation’s attempt to stem 
the ugly wave of wanton crimes, the State 
Firearms Control Assistance Act of 1968. 

I refuse to accept the notion that the 
gun control provisions of the omnibus 
crime control and safe streets recently 
signed into law, was sufficient to meet the 
requirements of a nation in which fire- 
arms were involved in some 20,000 deaths, 
100,000 injuries and more than 103,000 
assaults and robberies in 1 year—1966— 
alone. A “civilized society in which citi- 
zens die of gunshot wounds at the rate of 
one every 30 minutes and in which the 
number of gun murders has increased 
some 29 percent in the 3-year period 
from 1964-66 certainly can no longer 
tolerate the easy accessibility of rifles, 
shotguns and ammunition which has 
Statistically been shown to significantly 
contribute to the incident of violent 
crimes. 

Seventy-five percent of all murders 
and 66 percent of all criminal assaults 
result from quarrels among family and 
friends. These crimes of passion are not 
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premeditated and probably would not oc- 
ee if a firearm were not readily avail- 
able. 

The charts below would tend to indi- 
cate that the overall murder rate in 
States with weak or no gun- control laws 
is nearly three times greater than in 
States with relatively strong laws—9.1 
against 31 per 100,000 population. The 
gun-murder rate in States with weak or 
no gun-control laws, it would seem, is 
nearly six times greater than in States 
with relatively strong laws—6.1 against 
1.1 per 100,000 population. 


Percent of 


Murders Gun murders murders 


per 100,000 per 100,000 by gun 
Strong laws: 

Pennsylvania 3.2 1.4 43 
ew Jersey 3.5 1.4 39 
New Vork 4.8 1.5 32 
Massachusetts 2.4 8 35 
Rhode Island 1.4 28 24 
3.1 ** 35 
71 
66 
67 
69 
62 
66 
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After exhaustive study, the President’s 
Commission on Law Enforcement and 
Administration of Justice concluded that, 
“laws, as they now stand do not accom- 
plish the purposes of firearms control.” 

The measure now under consideration 
would extend to transactions in shot- 
guns and rifles many of the same prohi- 
bitions which were applied to handguns 
by title IV of the Omnibus Crime Con- 
trol and Safe Streets Act, including the 
prohibition against interstate shipments 
to individuals and the ban against pur- 
chases over the counter by a person who 
did not live in the dealer’s State. It sets 
the minimum age for the purchase of a 
rifle or shotgun at 18, compared to 21 
for a handgun. It would, however, per- 
mit the sale or delivery of a rifle or shot- 
gun to a person living in a State border- 
ing on that of a dealer if the transac- 
tion did not violate the laws of either of 
the States. 

This provision would prevent persons 
other than federally licensed dealers or 
police officers from receiving a gun 
shipped in interstate commerce. In doing 
so, it would prevent persons who would 
not be permitted to obtain a firearm un- 
der local law because of age, criminal 
record, or mental instability from acquir- 
ing one through outside channels. This is 
certainly most reasonable and desirable. 

Two million firearms were sold in the 
United States in 1966, half by mail order. 
It has been estimated that these mail- 
order guns account for as many as 50 
percent of the gun murders in the 
United States; 7,700 Americans were 
murdered in this manner last year; 25 
percent of the 4,069 mail-order guns 
shipped by two Chicago firms went to 
convicted criminals according to a 1965 
study; 24 percent of the recipients of 
mail-order guns in the District of Co- 
lumbia had criminal records ranging in 
seriousness from assault with a danger- 
ous weapon to homicide. 

A ban on mail-order firearm sales to 
individuals would not prevent sportsmen 
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and other persons permitted under State 
law to own guns from purchasing weap- 
ons manufactured in other States. It 
would merely require them to order the 
firearms through a licensed dealer or po- 
lice official authorized to receive weapons 
shipped in interstate commerce. The ef- 
fect of the prohibitions would be to pre- 
vent persons who could not obtain weap- 
ons under local law, such as convicted 
criminals, juveniles or the mentally un- 
stable, from obtaining them from States 
with weaker gun controls. 

The ban on sale to minors would pre- 
vent persons too young to handle guns 
responsibly from obtaining them. Guns 
are falling into the hands of juveniles at 
an alarming rate. Reports indicate that 
1,293 juveniles, including one 8 years old, 
were arrested with guns in their posses- 
sion in Chicago last year. It is most 
shocking to find that in June of this year, 
two brothers aged 10 and 12 were ar- 
rested on charges of shooting a grocer to 
death. 

Critics of this measure argue that it 
would prevent youngsters from learning 
how to hunt and handle weapons. How- 
ever, a ban on sales need not be extended 
to a ban on the proper use of weapons. 
This bill would certainly not prevent a 
parent from purchasing a weapon for his 
son’s use providing such use is not other- 
wise prohibited. 

The bill also requires manufacturers 
and dealers of ammunition to be licensed 
at an annual fee of $10 and to keep rec- 
ords of all sales. It prohibits the sale of 
ammunition for rifles and shotguns to 
persons under 18 and the sale of am- 
munition for handguns to persons under 
21. The measure makes unlawful the in- 
terstate shipment of ammunition, in- 
cluding mail-order sales, to individuals. 
These provisions would not control guns 
per se, but would make their illicit use 
more difficult. 

The bill forbids the sale of a firearm 
to or receipt of a firearm by fugitives, 
persons under indictment, unlawful users 
of marihuana or other drugs or mental 
defectives. Such regulation places a great 
deal of responsibility in the hands of 
local gun dealers. This is not, I should 
stress, a Federal registration provision. 
It remains incumbent upon the gun deal- 
ers to exercise caution in his sales to pre- 
vent juveniles, drug addicts and crim- 
inals from illicitly obtaining weapons. 
It prohibits the delivery of a package 
containing a firearm to a common car- 
rier for shipment unless the carrier was 
given a written notice that the package 
contained a firearm and makes it unlaw- 
ful to transport in interstate or foreign 
commerce a destructive device—such as a 
bomb—or of a gangster type weapon— 
such as a sawed off shotgun—except as 
authorized by the Secretary of the 
Treasury consistent with public safety 
and necessity. 

This is a sound bill, but by no means is 
it entirely sufficient. I would go at least 
one step further and require State regis- 
tration of all firearms. The President’s 
Crime Commission recommended even- 
tual Federal passage of legislation which 
would set minimum standards for State 
registration. Any State whose own laws 
did not meet up to such standards would 
automatically fall under the provisions 
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of the Federal act. A truly effective sys- 
tem of regulation certainly requires a 
meshing of Federal and State action, but 
I see no reason why we should wait any 
longer before instituting these minimum 
standards. 

Quite the contrary, in fact. Legislation 
requiring registration of firearms would 
enable police to account for all the fire- 
arms in the locality and to trace weapons 
which have been used for criminal pur- 
poses. Essentially gun-registration laws 
would work the same way as automobile 
registration. A registration law could re- 
quire the reporting of all purchases, 
transfers, or losses of firearms to the local 
police or other local or State authorities. 
I see no need, however, for Federal reg- 
istration. Gun registration should pose 
no hardship to the person who pos- 
sesses a firearm for legitimate purposes. 
It does not, absent other provisions of the 
law, preclude any person from owning a 
gun. It does, however, give authorities 
enough information to know if a gun 
which is registered is owned illegally and 
to trace murder weapons. 

Our western frontier life attitude can 
no longer be permitted to continue. Not 
registering guns is somewhat ridiculous. 
I recall the time when I was in the Cali- 
fornia State Legislature and we had be- 
fore us a bill to require all dogs to be 
inoculated against rabies. Some dog own- 
ers say this was an unreasonable intru- 
sion. But, certainly, the great problem 
of a definite menace, in that instance, a 
menace to health, was at stake. Just as 
children must be inoculated, so should 
dogs, we decided. Similarly, marriages, 
autos and dogs are registered by the 
State; why not guns? I do not recall any 
confiscation of wives as a result of regis- 
tration. Why should we fear the confis- 
cation of guns? A responsible gun owner 
should not be ashamed of making his 
ownership of guns known. 

The need for this additional legisla- 
tion is evident beyond a doubt. Private 
firearms have caused more American 
deaths since the turn of the century than 
wars have caused since the beginning of 
our Nation. Some 630,000 Americans have 
been killed in all the wars since 1776 
compared with nearly 800,000 people who 
have been killed by private firearms since 
1900. 

Since 1960, 355 police officers have been 
murdered in the United States, 96 per- 
cent by guns. Nearly half, 151 or 45 per- 
cent of all police officers murdered since 
1960 were killed in southern States 
which have the weakest gun-control laws 
while only 53 or 16 percent were killed 
in the heavily populated northeastern 
States, which have the strongest gun- 
control laws. 

Most important, however, is the rec- 
ognition that the gun controls presently 
being requested, are, in fact, the prudent 
product of experience and careful statis- 
tical analysis. They are not meant to im- 
pede the legitimate use of firearms for 
recreation and protection. But, rather, 
they are as the phrase “gun control” in- 
dicates, controls to insure that lethal 
weapons do not fall into the hands of 
those who present a threat to the well- 
being of society at large. Our past experi- 
ence indicates the need for the legisla- 
tion which we have before us today, and 
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perhaps for stronger legislation in the 
future. 

I have been joined in this conclusion 
by a number of prominent groups includ- 
ing the Federal Bureau of Investigation, 
the International Association of Police 
Chiefs, the American Bar Association, 
the National Association of District At- 
torneys, the President’s Commission on 
Law Enforcement, the Nation’s three top 
gun manufacturers: Remington, Win- 
chester, and Savage, and numerous other 
groups. 

Mrs. DWYER. The American people are 
demanding protection, Mr. Chairman— 
protection from danger, death, and in- 
jury resulting from the unrestricted sale 
of lethal weapons to persons who should 
not be entrusted with guns: juveniles, 
convicted criminals, the mentally incom- 
petent, and those with physical disabil- 
ities which intefere with the safe han- 
dling of guns. 

And our people are calling on us to 
provide further safeguards, in the form 
of licensing and registration require- 
ments, which will greatly improve law 
enforcement and encourage a greater 
degree of responsibility on the part of 
those who own guns. 

Given the unequivocal and massive 
character of this demand for protection, 
as evidenced by successive public opin- 
ion surveys which show that upward of 
80 percent of the people favor effective 
gun-control laws, and given the com- 
pelling evidence of the growing slaugh- 
ter associated with unrestricted gun 
sales, I do not see how we can afford to 
delay any longer in responding affirma- 
tively to this need and demand for 
action. 

The bill as reported by the committee, 
Mr. Chairman, is clearly inadequate. It 
would simply extend, with certain excep- 
tions, the present prohibitions against 
interstate mail-order sales of handguns 
to include rifies, shotguns, and ammuni- 
tion. It does not deal with the more sig- 
nificant areas of the registration of 
weapons and the licensing of their own- 
ers—measures which, according to the 
most expert testimony, are essential to 
effective law enforcement and to the pre- 
vention of sales to those demonstrably 
incapable of handling guns responsibly. 

I shall, therefore, support amendments 
to the bill which will strengthen the leg- 
islation by providing for reasonable li- 
censing and registration requirements. 
Unless such amendments are adopted, I 
greatly fear that we shall be deluding the 
people we represent. 

These are hardly extreme measures, 
Mr. Chairman. They are neither harras- 
sing in their effect nor arduous to com- 
ply with—far less so, for example, than 
the analogous registration, licensing and 
inspection requirements which States 
impose on owners and operators of auto- 
mobiles. 

If we insist on such restrictions for 
automobiles—and for most Americans 
autos are essential in this highly mobile 
world—surely the same kind of minimum 
limitations are justified in the case of 
guns which are, at best, a hobby and at 
worst an invitation to death and destruc- 
tion. 

Try as I have, and the debate on gun 
controls has been going on for many 
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years, I cannot accept the relevance or 
the validity of most of the arguments 
used by opponents of gun control legis- 
lation. 

I do not see, to cite one such argument, 
how licensing and registration will inter- 
fere with the average American’s right to 
own or purchase a gun, or join a gun 
club, or obtain ammunition, or practice 
target shooting, or go hunting. No less 


an authority than Col. John H. Glenn,: 


Jr., the former astronaut and now chair- 
man of the Emergency Committee for 
Gun Control, makes the same point and 
he, himself, qualifies on all counts: gun 
collector, hunter, and gun sportsman. 

Controls will, of course, prevent con- 
victed criminals, psychopaths, dope ad- 
dicts and alcoholics from purchasing 
weapons, but I cannot imagine most 
people want guns in such hands. 

Nor can I share the fears of some that 
minimum gun controls will inevitably be 
followed by a total ban on possession of 
guns—no more than similar controls 
have deprived Americans of medicines, 
pets, or motor vehicles—or that such 
controls will pave the way for a dictator- 
ship in the United States. If we have 
such a tenuous hold on freedom in this 
country that limited gun controls will 
bring a police state, then we are in much 
worse shape than I think we are. 

Opponents of gun controls may be cor- 
rect in asserting that new laws will not 
automatically disarm all criminals, that 
they would not bring an end to all violent 
death, and that they may be cumbersome 
to administer. But it does not follow in 
this instance, any more than in any other 
legislation, that the absence of perfec- 
tion renders the whole effort worthless. 

Though stronger gun controls would 
not solve everything, they will help im- 
mensely. They will help to discourage 
the private lending and selling of 
weapons—like the revolver used in the 
killing of Senator Kennedy. 

They will help prevent the ready 
availability of guns to criminals—as in 
the case of the Pennsylvania dealer who 
recently sold high-powered rifles to con- 
victs who minutes before had escaped 
prison and minutes afterward used the 
guns to shoot a policeman and hold a 
married couple hostage in their home. 

They will help prevent the stockpiling 
of arms by extremist hate groups, left 
and right—like the case of the seven 
Minutemen recently convicted of plot- 
ting a series of bank robberies in Seattle 
to get funds for the purchase of more 
weapons. 

They will encourage gun owners to 
take better care of their weapons and 
thus prevent the theft of guns—like the 
one that terrorized Manhattan this 
month. 

And they will aid law enforcement 
agencies in the prevention of crime and 
the apprehension of lawbreakers, for 
liability to arrest for possession of un- 
registered guns or possession of guns by 
unlicensed holders can be a powerful de- 
terrent—which helps account for the 
strong support which top law enforce- 
ment officials, headed by FBI Director 
J. Edgar Hoover have given to stronger 
gun-control legislation. 

Reasonable men, Mr. Chairman, can 
differ about matters of detail and ad- 
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ministration—whether, for instance, the 
enforcement of new gun-control laws 
should be the responsibility of the States 
or the National Government. But reason- 
able men cannot afford further unneces- 
sary delay in providing needed pro- 
tection. 

There is no reason why this Congress 
cannot protect both the legitimate user 
of guns and the general public, no reason 
why we cannot permit sales of guns and 
ammunition to qualified purchasers and 
at the same time keep them out of the 
wrong hands. But unless we come to- 
gether now, in the spirit of rational 
compromise and concern for the safety 
of our people, we may end up doing 
neither. 

Mr. SMITH of Oklahoma. Mr. Chair- 
man, the gun legislation presently being 
considered by the House is to a large 
degree an ill-placed emphasis, inasmuch 
as the primary thrust should be directed 
toward the enforcement of laws already 
in existence. The preponderance of legis- 
lation cannot rectify the situation if due 
consideration is not given by the Su- 
preme Court, the Attorney General and 
all lower echelons of the judiciary, and 
in my opinion, this has not been done 
to date to the extent that will sufficiently 
promote law and order. 

Today I received a letter signed by 
28 police officers from one of the princi- 
pal cities in my district and I submit it 
for the Record because I believe it is a 
good statement of fact on this subject. 

The letter follows: 

Representative JAMES V. SMITH, 
Longworth Building 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: We wish to respectfully submit, 
on an individual and voluntary basis, the 
attached list of signatures for the purpose of 
going on record as being opposed to the pro- 
posed Federal gun legislation 

As individuals, participating in the sign- 
ing of this letter, we wish to state that in 
no way do we feel any additional gun 
legislation will contribute to the decrease in 
the crime rate. We feel that added legislation 
will only serve to discourage the sportsman. 

It is our belief that stiffer penalties are in 
order for violators of the firearms laws which 
we presently have. We, as individual police 
Officers, feel that in order to observe a de- 
crease in our crime rate, particularly where 
the crime is commissioned with a firearm, we 
must first observe justice in our Courts. 

Thank you, 


Mr. BYRNE of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise today in support of H.R. 
17735, amending title 18 of the United 
States Code, to provide for better control 
of the interstate traffic in firearms. The 
distinguished gentleman from New York 
(Mr. CELLER] has once again earned our 
respect and admiration for his continued 
leadership in sponsoring this bill, re- 
sponding to the Nation’s serious crime 
problem. 

Violent crime has moved to the fore- 
front of the chronicle of recent events, 
and national attention has been more 
sharply focused than ever on the situa- 
tion since the tragic assassination of Sen- 
ator Robert F. Kennedy. Yet the Johnson 
administration, in spite of partisan op- 
position, has been moving to curb law- 
lessness in the country long before such 
concern became fashionable. Weeks and 
months of legislative preparation have 
finally culminated in passage of the 
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Omnibus Crime Control and Safe Streets 
Act of 1968, which should go far to re- 
store tranquillity and confidence to 
American citizens. The bill before us, if 
approved, will complement the Omnibus 
Act most appropriately. 

The disproportionate involvement of 
firearms in violent crime is a fact beyond 
argument. Since 1960 guns have been 
used to murder more than 40,000 Ameri- 
cans. Over the same period nearly 350 
police officers have been killed on duty, 
96 percent by guns. Moreover, during 
this time the use of firearms has in- 
creased substantially in robberies and 
aggravated assaults. And the percentage 
of these crimes involving firearms con- 
tinues to grow. 

Those States that have responded to 
the problem by enacting wide-reaching 
firearms control laws have achieved 
significant results. In an article pub- 
lished in the Christian Science Monitor, 
the distinguished Senator from Mary- 
land [Mr. Typrncs] has emphasized the 
following facts: 

States which have enacted strong 
gun-control laws have experienced sig- 
nificantly lower gun-crime rates than 
TENER which have lax laws or no laws at 


Fifty-seven percent of all murders in 
the United States between 1962 and 
1965 were committed by gun. 

In four States which have effective 
gun laws, however, gun murders made 
up only: 43 percent of the total murders 
in Pennsylvania, 39 percent in New 
Jersey, 35 percent in Massachusetts, 
and 32 percent in New York. 

In stark contrast, States with minimal 
or no gun laws experienced sharply 
higher gun-murder rates. The percent- 
age of all murders committed with guns 
was 71 percent in Mississippi, 62 percent 
in Louisiana, 66 percent in Arizona, 69 
percent in Texas, 70 percent in Ne- 
braska, and 72 percent in Montana. 

In Vermont, a State frequently cited 
by the National Rifle Association as 
having weak gun laws but low gun- 
crime rates, there were only seven mur- 
ders between 1962 and 1965, but all 
seven were by guns, for a 100-percent 
gun-murder rate. 

My constituency in Philadelphia has 
unquestionably benefited from our re- 
cently enacted city law strictly regulat- 
ing the commerce and use of firearms. 
But for Philadelphians and all other 
Americans to be able to travel about this 
Nation in safety and without fear, we 
must have uniformly effective gun con- 
trol laws throughout the country. As 
the Philadelphia Evening Bulletin has 
pointed out: 

Many State legislatures, like Congress it- 
self, have been deterred from effective action 
by the gun lobby and the outcries of sports- 
men who mistakenly insist in confusing 
stronger regulation with denial of the law- 
abiding citizen’s access to firearms for legiti- 
mate use. 

The time has come for Congress and the 
States to move at once and more strongly 
on gun legislation. 

The failure to do so has become a national 
disgrace. It borders on criminal negligence 
itself; it caters to the violent; it makes a 
mockery of expressions of concern for law and 
order as it does of expressions of sorrow and 
outrage when national leaders are struck 
down. 
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Partisanship in the face of this urgent 
national need is no virtue, and the lobby- 
ing of the self-interested and the misin- 
formed must be cast aside. Our citizens, 
our law-enforcement officials, and our 
President have called upon us to act. We 
cannot and we must not let them down. 

Mr, JARMAN. Mr. Chairman, I under- 
stand that an effort will be made on the 
House floor to include registration and 
licensing provisions that were previously 
excluded from the bill. I wish to take this 
opportunity to state my opposition to any 
such provisions. 

Mandatory licensing or registration of 
firearms is clearly an infringement of 
fundamental rights under the Constitu- 
tion. The power to license is inseparable 
from the power to tax, to withhold, or 
even to destroy the right of the people 
to keep and bear arms. At best, such re- 
quirements would be a serious inconven- 
ience to the decent, law-abiding citizen. 
At worst, they pose the continual threat 
of leaving our people unarmed and de- 
fenseless against any power bent on the 
violent overthrow of our Government, 
either from within or without. 

Over the years, the people of our Re- 
public have been asked to forgo many 
personal interests for the improvement 
and benefit of our society as a whole. 
This sacrifice has always been made will- 
ingly, when the ultimate benefit has 
been recognized. But what is the ulti- 
mate good our citizens can expect from 
such new restrictions? Commonsense 
tells us a criminal will not forgo com- 
mitting a felony because he would be re- 
quired to register his weapon—he will 
merely violate this law as he would 
others. Nor would such requirements pre- 
vent him from obtaining the firearm in 
the first place. No new law in itself can 
prevent the theft of weapons or the 
blackmarket traffic of firearms. The ob- 
vious effect of the licensing and registra- 
tion of firearms would be the weakening 
of personal liberties without achieving 
corresponding results in the decrease of 
crime. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge my colleagues to 
consider the lack of any reasonable ex- 
pectation that licensing or registration 
will prevent any criminal acts. But, above 
all we must consider the serious threats 
to personal liberties inherent in such re- 
strictions. To revoke or weaken our Bill 
of Rights to a useless attempt to con- 
trol the criminal. 

Mrs. REID of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I 
support H.R. 17735 as it has been re- 
ported by the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary primarily because it supplements 
the Omnibus Crime Control and Safe 
Streets Act already signed into law and 
represents what I feel is a reasonable 
compromise in gun control legislation. 

One of the notable provisions of the 
Omnibus Crime Control and Safe Streets 
Act was the ban on mail-order sales of 
handguns. H.R. 17735 under considera- 
tion today extends these restrictions 
further by prohibiting mail-order sales 
of rifles and shotguns as well as sales of 
such firearms to juveniles and nonresi- 
dents of a State. Mail-order sales of 
ammunition, as well as its sale to juve- 
niles, will also be prohibited under this 
measure. The bill further prohibits sale 
or other disposition of firearms to unlaw- 
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ful users of narcotics drugs and adjudi- 
cated mental defectives. 

It seems to me that all of these pro- 
visions are realistic steps toward more 
effective control of crime and violence in 
this country. This bill, however, does not 
interfere with an individual’s right to 
possess guns for sport and self-defense 
and will not unduly restrict the legiti- 
mate activities of sportsmen and hunt- 
ers. It does not require national regis- 
tration of firearms and licensing of 
owners as recommended by the Presi- 
dent. 

The objective of any gun control leg- 
islation should be to assist in curbing 
crime—not to impose more restrictions 
on millions of law-abiding citizens, While 
this bill will make access to guns by ir- 
responsible persons and criminals more 
difficult, we can never hope to success- 
fully reduce crime in America until our 
law enforcement agencies and the courts 
administer our laws properly and force- 
fully. In my judgment, it is the failure 
of the Justice Department to adequate- 
ly enforce firearms control laws enacted 
in prior years and failure of the courts 
to deal severely with those who use fire- 
arms to commit crimes which have 
caused criminal offenses to increase by 
an alarming 88 percent since 1960. The 
urgent need today is for rigid enforce- 
ment of existing statutes and tougher 
penalties for the use of weapons in any 
type of crime. 

Mr. LLOYD. Mr. Chairman, I oppose 
H.R. 17735 which includes the imposition 
of restrictions upon the sale of long guns, 
and renders it illegal to purchase or sell 
across the counter a long gun to a resi- 
dent of a noncontiguous State. 

The chairman of the Rules Committee, 
the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
CoLMER] has stated on this floor today 
that this legislation has produced more 
correspondence than any other issue to 
come before him since he came to Con- 
gress 25 years ago. Yet the Judiciary 
Committee did not hold hearings on this 
specific bill before it was rushed to the 
Rules Committee with the requests for 
action. I do not claim we are acting in 
hysteria due to the recent murders of 
Senator Robert Kennedy and Martin 
Luther King, but I do claim we are acting 
with undue haste and without due con- 
sideration of legislation of such impor- 
tant and far-reaching effect which 
ay be provided by committee hear- 

gs. 

The presumed aim of this legislation is 
to reduce the danger of homicides and 
murders, but the actual target which will 
be hit will not be a reduction in such 
killings, but merely an increase in the 
redtape for our citizen hunters and 
buildup of a tremendous enforcement bu- 
reaucracy for miniscule results in crime 
prevention. 

I have conducted a survey among the 
law enforcement officers of my congres- 
sional district and have asked for their 
advice in this matter. These are men who 
place the needs of law enforcement above 
everything else and certainly they would 
be the first to ask for better protection 
against the killer with a gun. Yet these 
Officials are unanimous in saying to me 
that attempted regulation of long guns 
will not deter crime. In the first place, it 
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is seldom that long guns are used in the 
commission of serious crimes, and fur- 
thermore, the law enforcement authori- 
ties do not believe that mail-order selling 
restrictions, or even registration and li- 
censing would seriously interfere with the 
procurement of a long gun by an indi- 
vidual with criminal motive. 

These law enforcement authorities of 
my congressional district do believe in 
greater protection against the misuse 
of concealable weapons. However, we 
have already voted to prohibit mail-order 
sales of handguns, a bill which I sup- 
ported. They advise that any further re- 
strictions can best be adopted and en- 
forced at the local level. 

It is much easier for me to weigh my 
mail on this subject than to count it, and 
the “weight of evidence” on this issue is 
overwhelmingly in opposition to the legis- 
lation. 

This attitude expressed by the people 
supports the results of my inquiry into 
the merits of the bill and conclusively 
determines my vote of opposition. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Chairman, I urge 
the passage of this bill to stop the 
flourishing interstate traffic in rifles and 
shotguns. 

President Johnson was not exagger- 
ating when he said a gun is as easy to 
buy in the United States as a loaf of 
bread or a carton of cigarettes. Literally 
anyone—a lunatic, a convicted felon, a 
dope addict, an alcoholic, a juvenile— 
can scissor out a magazine coupon and 
receive a lethal weapon in the mail a 
few weeks later. The preposterous ease 
of acquiring firearms through the mails 
was demonstrated by the speed with 
which Lee Harvey Oswald’s world famous 
check for $21.45 brought him an Italian 
carbine. Is it reasonable—indeed, is it 
even sane—to allow the mail-order traffic 
in firearms to continue expanding year 
after year? Under present law, for ex- 
ample, a street tough can buy a gun 
merely by licking a stamp and walking to 
the mailbox. Militant cabals arming 
themselves for insurrections or city riots 
can cache away vast stores of arms and 
ammunition—no questions asked, Young 
boys seeking to enhance their prestige 
among their fellows can own the same 
weapons they have seen used by TV's 
tough private detectives and laconic 
Western heroes. Psychotics or mental de- 
fectives can prepare themselves for bat- 
tles with their foes—real or illusory. 

The statistics on firearms deaths and 
injuries, Mr. Chairman, are so astonish- 
ing they tax credulity. More than 800,000 
people have been killed by guns in this 
country since the turn of the century— 
a number that exceeds all American war 
deaths since the Revolution. This Na- 
tion’s citizens die of gunshot wounds at 
the rate of 50 per day—one every 30 
minutes. In 1966 alone privately owned 
firearms took this grim toll: 6,600 mur- 
ders, 10,000 suicides, 2,600 accidental 
deaths, 100,000 injuries, 43,500 serious 
assaults 59,000 armed robberies. Sta- 
tistics from other years are just as ap- 
palling. Crimes by gun, in fact, are in- 
creasing by a rate that approaches 10 
percent each year. Between 1964 and 1966 
gun murders jumped by 29 percent, gun 
assaults by 57 percent, and armed rob- 
beries by 38 percent. 
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The bill we are now considering—H.R. 
17735—would significantly reduce the 
criminal misuse of firearms. Coupled 
with title IV of the 1968 Omnibus Crime 
Control Act—the title that restricts in- 
terstate sale of handguns—H.R. 17735 
would constitute a major step forward 
in the Government’s campaign against 
violence and crime. Reliable estimates, 
firmly rooted in statistical data, indicate 
that mail-order firearms account for up 
to 50 percent of gun murders. A 1965 
study showed that 25 percent of 4,069 
guns shipped by two Chicago firms went 
to convicted criminals. Still another sur- 
vey demonstrated that 25 percent of 
mail-order gun recipients in the District 
of Columbia had criminal records rang- 
ing in seriousness from assault with a 
dangerous weapon to homicide. Most of 
the mail-order firearms that criminals 
use, of course, are pistols or revolvers. 
But rifles and shotguns—the weapons 
most people assume are used for little 
more than duck hunting or target shoot- 
ing—still play a major role in crimes of 
violence. Long guns, for example, ac- 
counted for about 30 percent of gun mur- 
ders in the 3-year period 1964 through 
1966. 

The staggering toll in firearms deaths 
and injuries, spiraling upward year by 
year, demands major new gun control 
legislation. But the gun lobby here in 
Washington, vociferous spokesman for 
@ small minority of the American public, 
has successfully thwarted such legisla- 
tion to date with arguments so prepos- 
terous and so puerile that they hardly 
merit consideration. One of these argu- 
ments points out that strong firearms 
controls will not stop every gun accident 
and gun crime in the United States. 
Therefore, the gun lobby reasons, the 
Congress should enact no laws whatso- 
ever. This rationale, of course, is pat- 
ently absurd. It is tantamount to arguing 
that we should abolish laws against mur- 
der and rape because such statutes have 
not eradicated these crimes. The whole 
point of gun control legislation is that it 
would diminish—and diminish signifi- 
cantly—the annual rate of slaughter and 
crime by gun. 

Government agencies and other orga- 
nizations ranging from the FBI, to the 
American Bar Association, to the US. 
Conference of Mayors have marshaled 
statistics indicating the remarkable effec- 
tiveness of rigorous firearms controls. 
These statistics—when presented accu- 
rately without the artful distortion that 
the gun lobby applies to all figures on 
firearms controls—are cogent and com- 
pelling arguments for gun-control legis- 
lation. One study, for example, showed 
that the overall murder rate per 100,000 
population in States with strong fire- 
arms controls is one-third the rate in 
States with only trivial laws or no laws 
at all. The gun murder rate in States 
with strong laws, moreover, is one-sixth 
that in other States. 

Another curious argument the gun lob- 
by has put before us contends that fire- 
arms controls will “discriminate” against 
responsible sportsmen, blocking their ac- 
cess to the weapons they use for hunting 
and target shooting. This argument is 
not merely sophistic, it is wholly false. 
No gun control legislation—at least none 
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that has been seriously proposed before 
the Congress or the State legislatures— 
would threaten sportsmen. The bill we 
are now considering, for example, would 
not bar sportsmen from purchasing arms 
manufactured in another State. The bill 
demands only that sportsmen order rifles 
and shotguns through a licensed dealer— 
a provision that would allow responsible 
citizens to acquire firearms through the 
mails but that would help keep these 
weapons out of the hands of those unfit 
to use them. 

Commonsense alone—not statistics, not 
studies, not lengthy arguments—de- 
mands rigorous new firearms controls. 

Again, Mr. Chairman, I strongly urge 
the passage of this bill. 

Mr. BARING. Mr. Chairman, I must 
speak out in opposition to the proposed 
legislation now before us. It is hard for 
me to understand that anyone could be 
so naive as to believe that a bill making 
it difficult to purchase firearms for legiti- 
mate purposes could in any way impede 
the unlawful conduct of the criminal or 
prevent him from securing a gun. 

Nor can anyone actually believe that a 
firearms registration law will cause crim- 
inals to register their weapons. But such 
a law does discourage ownership of fire- 
arms by reputable citizens by imposing 
administrative burdens, extra taxes. Reg- 
istration does not prevent or reduce 
crimes of passion or suicide. 

Mr. Chairman, the right of owner- 
ship—the right to keep and bear arms 
is a fundamental, personal freedom of 
the people of the United States of Amer- 
ica as granted by the second amendment 
to the U.S, Constitution. 

I represent a State where the firearm 
is not only a necessity to farmers and 
ranchers, but where hunting is perhaps 
one of the most popular sports. I oppose 
any legislation which penalizes the hunt- 
ers, the marksmen, and those who use 
firearms for lawful purposes. 

In Nevada, we have a keen understand- 
ing of firearms; therefore, we fear them 
less. And while we may fear them less, 
we do have a strict Nevada State firearms 
law that is rigidly enforced. Our State 
law forbids a person from carrying any 
handgun or other deadly weapon con- 
cealed upon the person or in a vehicle 
unless, upon written application, he is 
granted permission by the county or 
sheriff. No minor under the age of 14 
shall handle or have in his possession or 
control any firearm of any type for any 
purpose except while accompanied by, or 
under the immediate charge of, an adult 
person. And no person shall sell or barter 
a handgun or other concealable firearm 
to a person under 18 years of age. 

Mr. Chairman, it is a State’s matter 
and I, as the Congressman for the State 
of Nevada, intend to preserve States 
rights and protect those who use and 
purchase firearms for legitimate, pur- 
poses. 

If we must come up with legislation, 
then I say, let us enforce those already 
in existence. The passing of another 
law will not cure the problem. No type 
of gun law will prevent persons who are 
bent on breaking the law from acquiring 
guns or weapons of any sort. 

But by enforcing those laws already in 
existence—by insisting on obedience to 
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the law, and less protection for the crim- 
inal and more protection for the inno- 
cent—this will go a long way to correct- 
ing the problem facing us today. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Chairman, un- 
doubtedly, the national debate of recent 
weeks on the subject of gun control will 
be remembered as among the most con- 
troversial of this decade. Certainly, an 
exchange of conflicting viewpoints on 
any vital issue is a healthy sign that our 
democratic concepts are functioning in 
the best American tradition. However, it 
is to be regretted that legislation is pro- 
posed only in the wake of sorrow and 
bitterness which follows the murder of 
national personalities. 

Every responsible American is justi- 
fiably angered by the assassination of 
public figures and the other alarming 
atrocities our Nation has witnessed in 
recent times. The growing crime rate 
throughout the land, rioting in the 
streets, and related manifestations of 
contempt for orderly society are sources 
of grave concern to law-abiding Ameri- 
cans. Moreover, these outrageous in- 
iquities provide indisputable evidence 
that the leadership of our Nation must 
take bold, positive steps to insure that 
the rule of law prevails—that the rights 
of the innocent are protected from the 
lusts of the depraved transgressor. 

Yet I strongly reject the arguments 
of those who contend that overly re- 
strictive firearm control laws can pro- 
vide some sort of mystical cure-all for 
the problems confronting this Nation. 
The root causes of crime are complex, 
and defy simple definition. There is 
overwhelming evidence, however, that 
the existing atmosphere of permissive- 
ness encouraged by ultraliberal social 
planners has aided criminal elements at 
the expense of respectable society. 

U.S. Supreme Court decisions have 
handicapped police in bringing criminals 
to justice. An overly lenient attitude to- 
ward punishment of the guilty has been 
a definite factor. A recent Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation study of some 18,- 
000 convicts released in 1963 revealed 
that fully 55 percent had been rearrested 
for new offenses by June 30, 1966. Of all 
persons arrested in 1966, furthermore, 
76 percent were repeat offenders. 

These trends have placed an almost 
unbearable burden on local and State 
authorities in every community in the 
Nation. On the other hand, widespread 
civil disturbances and other types of 
crime have overtaxed severely the lim- 
ited resources of local police. Our courts, 
at the same time, have become over- 
loaded to the extent that they are un- 
able frequently to function effectively or 
efficiently. It was called to my atten- 
tion recently that in one jurisdiction, 
for example, an accused person had been 
indicated on eight separate occasions for 
the same form of crime before being 
brought to trial for the first alleged of- 
fense. Delays of this sort can only 
amplify the crime problems by allow- 
ing law violators to continue to prey on 
society. 

In addition, moral standards are con- 
stantly being attacked from many pub- 
lic forums including the pulpit, and the 
college podium. Young people are being 
urged to abandon time honored prin- 
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ciples of conduct such as self-discipline, 
temperance, virtue, humility, justice, 
honor, and labor. 

Mr. Chairman, these are the basic 
causes of an upsurge in crime. To be an 
effective deterrent to crime, any gun con- 
trol legislation must be viewed with this 
as a basic premise. 

Many believe that mandatory regis- 
tration of all firearms is an essential in- 
gredient in the war on crime. In New 
York, however, where a license is re- 
quired for possession of any handgun, 
the homicide rate is more than 10 per- 
cent higher than throughout the Nation 
as a whole, where much less stringent 
laws are the rule. 

More important than the probable in- 
effectiveness of a national registration 
law, are the possible untenable ramifi- 
cations of such legislation. Reasonable 
men will agree, I believe, that it would 
be unlikely for obvious reasons for those 
using firearms in the commission of 
crimes to comply with registration laws. 
Tronically, the U.S. Supreme Court ruled 
earlier this year in United States against 
Haynes that a defendant in possession 
of an unregistered sawed-off shotgun— 
an illegal act under existing law—could 
not be penalized for failing to register 
this weapon because of protection from 
self-incrimination guaranteed by the 
fifth amendment. 

While outright registration and li- 
censing are not provided in this bill, 
it does have a recordkeeping provi- 
sion which provides to the Federal Gov- 
ernment the same information as reg- 
istration. 

Section 923(f) requires dealers to 
maintain records of sale of firearms and 
ammunition. Therefore, the purchase of 
a box of .22 caliber bullets will be re- 
ported to Federal agents. 

Very frankly, Mr. Chairman, I do not 
think it is the Federal Government’s 
business to have on file the name and 
address of citizens who lawfully purchase 
ammunition. Such a law would be an 
open invitation to harassment and 
intimidation. 

Furthermore, there is the very real 
danger of the development of a firearms 
black market to supply the arsenal of 
the underworld, which could make the 
deplorable abuses of the prohibition era 
appear mild in comparison. I greatly 
fear, then, that the net results of this 
bill would be to penalize the decent, re- 
sponsible citizen who lives within the 
law, rather than to deter the criminal 
bent on violating the law. 

I contend that the key to curbing crime 
does not rest on the enactment of po- 
tentially repressive laws, but on meas- 
ures to impose stern punishment on those 
who violate the law. In that regard, I 
recently introduced H.R. 17994, a bill 
similar to that Congressman Casey plans 
to offer as amendment to H.R. 17735. 
This legislation provides for mandatory 
Federal prison sentences for persons 
convicted of using a firearm in the com- 
mission of certain crimes. Inasmuch as 
no one would be affected by this legisla- 
tion but the criminal, I believe that it is 
a sensible and sound approach to the 
so-called gun problem. 

Above all else, the United States needs 
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a strong Attorney General—not a weak- 
ling, but one who will prosecute vigor- 
ously rather than taking a panty-waist 
attitude toward criminal elements. 

Respect for law and order must be 
Stressed by every public official at every 
available forum. The news media also 
has a major responsibility in emphasiz- 
ing these concepts. 

Mr. COHELAN, Mr. Chairman, all of 
us are aware of the frightening rise in 
the rate of crime in our country and of 
the tragic loss of human life which has 
resulted from the misuse of firearms, I 
do not believe that we can afford to delay 
the enactment of legislation which will 
help to reverse such trends. We have be- 
fore us firearms bills which offer to this 
Congress the opportunity to give the 
American people the security and pro- 
tection that they have been long denied. 

We have heard—time and again—the 
arguments of those who would oppose 
any firearms control legislation regard- 
less of the demonstrated need for such 
laws. We have also heard the testimony 
of witnesses who have recited the grim 
facts of death and destruction which are 
generated each year by the criminal use 
of guns. When considered in the light of 
those facts, it is indeed astonishing that 
anyone could continue to seriously dis- 
pute the need for strengthened Federal 
firearms controls. 

There is one aspect of firearms con- 
trol which, I believe, has received con- 
siderably less than the attention that it 
deserves: that is the problem of im- 
ported guns. 

We have each year a mass importation 
of firearms from foreign countries. While 
many of those weapons are high-quality 
rifles and shotguns, the bulk of them are 
surplus—and usually obsolete—military 
weapons unsuited for sporting purposes. 

There is little that can be done under 
our present laws to prevent or even effec- 
tively control the importation of such 
guns. The States, of course, are almost 
powerless to deal with that traffic. 

Contrary to the view held by many 
people, the Mutual Security Act of 1954 
does not afford adequate control of fire- 
arms imports. The primary concern of 
that act is with the importation and ex- 
portation of firearms from the viewpoint 
of international relations. 

The National Crime Commission, in its 
report of February 1967, stated: 

The limited statutory framework within 
which the State Department must operate 
prevents any effective control over the im- 
portation of firearms. If the import in ques- 
tion does not involve machine guns, sawed- 
off shotguns, or the other weapons covered 
by the 1934 National Firearms Act, each 
transaction is approved routinely, as long 
as the dealer is a bona fide businessman 
engaged in a bona fide transaction. 


The Crime Commission’s comments 
make it clear that present controls are 
woefully inadequate. 

Public support for strengthened con- 
trols is widespread. Indeed, the National 
Rifle Association, in a statement issued 
on April 3, 1965, declared: 

The National Rifle Association will support 
properly drawn legislation to curb the flood 
of cast-off military firearms that have been 
dumped in America as a result of the adop- 
tion of more modern weapons by most coun- 
tries since World War II, 
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The problem of imports, of course, in- 
volves not only surplus military weapons, 
but inexpensive pistols and revolvers as 
well. That there is a plentiful supply of 
such weapons can be attested by a casual 
examination of advertisements found in 
any gun magazine. 

Most of the imported pistols and re- 
volvers are of cheap manufacture. On 
April 7, 1967, Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue, Sheldon S. Cohen, stated in the 
House of Representatives before a sub- 
committee of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, that the poor quality of the im- 
ports often render them “as dangerous to 
the user as they may be to the person 
who is often threatened or assaulted with 
them.” Mr. Cohen then quoted from a 
statement of Mr. Orth, executive vice 
president of the National Rifle Associa- 
tion, which the latter made before a Sen- 
ate subcommittee on May 21, 1965. I re- 
peat that quote: 

For the most part, the objectionable traf- 
fic in imported firearms involves the rela- 
tively inexpensive, nonmilitary, 22 caliber 
pistols and revolvers that are advertised in 
many cheap pulp magazines throughout the 
country. As a matter of information for the 
committee, the National Rifle Association 
has conducted product-evaluation studies of 
many of these hand-guns and has found 
them to be largely worthless for sporting 
purposes and, I might add, dangerous. As 
a matter of policy, we do not accept their 
advertising in the American Rifleman, the 
official journal of the association. 


Although Mr. Orth’s statement was 
made over 3 years ago, it is my under- 
standing that it represents the current 
Position of the National Rifle Associa- 
tion. 

On July 12 of last year, Mr. John W. 
Sipes, the Director of the Office of Muni- 
tions Control, Department of State, testi- 
fied before the Subcommittee To Inves- 
tigate Juvenile Delinquency of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. Sipes said that the Department 
of State, in administering munitions con- 
trols, is guided by the language of the 
law which states that controls are au- 
thorized, and here I quote, “in further- 
ance of world peace and the security and 
foreign policy of the United States.” Mr. 
Sipes testified that the State Department 
has construed its authority to control 
the importation of weapons to the extent 
of determining that they are consigned 
to bona fide wholesalers or to others who 
intend to use them for lawful purposes. 

I think you will be interested in the 
fact that from the year 1955 to 1959, 
inclusive, over 625,000 revolvers and pis- 
tols came into the United States from 
foreign countries. Another statistic 
within, I admit, rather startled me, was 
the fact that in 1965 we imported over 
608,000 firearms from Spain. The fol- 
lowing year, 1966, we were flooded with 
over 400,000 guns from Germany. 

These figures represent but a part of 
the total number of firearms which enter 
our country each year from foreign 
shores. I seriously doubt that a legitimate 
purpose was served by the bulk of those 
imports. 

More importantly, however, Mr. Sipes’ 
testimony showed conclusively that ef- 
fective control of firearms imports is 
virtually nonexistent in this country. I 
can think of no reason for the United 
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States to continue to be a dumping 
ground for weapons from countries 
which have no further use for them. In- 
deed, in most, if not all, of the countries 
from which such weapons are imported, 
their citizens’ possession of firearms is 
closely controlled. Needless to say, these 
countries are far behind the United 
States in both the absolute number and 
the rate of homicides, suicides, and acci- 
dents by firearms. 

Japan, a country which has a death 
rate from firearms which approaches a 
statistical zero, controls not only the 
Possession and use of guns, but also has 
rigorous controls on the importation of 
firearms. 

We have a duty to the citizens of this 
country which we can no longer shirk. 
We can no longer afford the luxury of 
delay in the enactment of reasonable, 
sensible, and effective firearms laws; and 
I urge that such legislation incorporate 
provisions which will put an end to the 
indiscriminate importation of firearms. 

Mr. HANSEN of Idaho. Mr. Chair- 
man, I am unalterably opposed to the 
legislation we are now considering, limit- 
ing the sale of rifles and shotguns. We 
are being asked to pass this legislation at 
a time of great emotion, and when the 
Congress is pressing for adjournment. 
Fresh in our minds are the tragic assassi- 
nations of Senator Robert F. Kennedy 
and the Reverend Martin Luther King, 
and those pressing for this legislation are 
counting on the senseless horror of these 
killings to sway our votes. 

Some contend that the legislation we 
are now debating is a relatively mild bill. 
While that may be true in a sense, it is 
still the opening wedge—the camel’s nose 
under the tent. Not the least of my con- 
cern is what may happen to this legisla- 
tion in the nther body should we give it 
our stamp of approval. We have no as- 
surance that the bill will not come back 
to us with other und still more objection- 
able features ad/led. This has happened 
very recently or, other legislation, and it 
could happen again in this instance. 

All three branches of our Govern- 
ment—the executive, the legislative, and 
the judicial—have, in recent years, been 
guilty of acts which have whittled away 
at property rights, individual rights, and 
States rights. This legislation is another 
example of this, and I will not be a party 
to it. 

Mr. Chairman, I opposed Federal gun- 
control laws on the floor of the House 
within 3 months after I had become a 
Member of Congress. I was the first mem- 
ber of the Idaho congressional delega- 
tion to do so. Nothing has happened since 
then to change my stance. 

I urge that this legislation be defeated. 

Mr. Chairman, under leave to include 
extraneous material, I include my weekly 
newsletters of May 18, 1967, and June 27, 
1968, on this all-important matter. 
REPORT From WASHINGTON BY CONGRESSMAN 

GEORGE HANSEN 

WasHiIncton, D.C., May 18—There is 
great concern currently being expresesed 
regarding the possibility of passage of so- 
called “gun legislation“ —the Dodd-Celler 
proposals. A House subcommittee has held 
hearings on a bill introduced by Rep. 
Emanuel Celler (D-NY), Chairman of the 
House Judiciary Committee, but has been 
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adjourned, subject to call by the Chair, with 
no action taken. In the Senate, identical 
legislation has been introduced by Senator 
Thomas J. Dodd (D-Conn) and is now pend- 
ing before his Subcommittee on Juvenile 
Delinquency, with no hearings scheduled 
yet. 

Similar legislation in the last Congress 
did not get out of committee because of the 
strong opposition to it, including my own. 
The language and intent of the Dodd and 
Celler bills, I believe, are in direct con- 
tradiction to the Second Amendment of the 
Constitution which states, in part,” ... the 
right of the people to keep and bear arms, 
shall not be infringed.” Moreover, they 
would unwarrantedly harass the sportsman, 
the gun collector, and the person who owns 
arms as protection against the criminal 
element which is increasing every day. 

A computerized study by the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation has shown 82 per cent 
of those released from federal prisons on 
parole and 80 per cent of those released early 
for good behavior were rearrested within a 
period of two and one-half years, A study 
also showed that 75 per cent of those per- 
sons coming within federal criminal processes 
had two or more arrests. 

Certainly it is unrealistic to think that 
passage of the Dodd or Celler bills would 
seriously hamper the criminal in obtain- 
ing guns. Registration or limitation on the 
use of firearms will not necessarily reduce 
their misuse. The need for correction, I feel, 
rests with strict law enforcement and less 
lenient courts backed by strong laws against 
the misuse of weapons. 

One such approach—an approach which 
seems to have considerable merit—is con- 
tained in a bill introduced by Rep. Bob 
Casey (D-Tex.). It would not militate against 
the law-abiding citizen who owns guns but 
would, instead, impose a mandatory federal 
sentence of 25 years on any person convicted 
of using or carrying, during the commission 
of a crime, any firearm which had been 
transported across a state line. This approach 
seems to get to the heart of the problem. 

My opposition to the restrictive Dodd and 
Celler bills is not new. On April 1, 1965, 
early in my first term as Representative of 
Idaho’s Second Congressional District, I be- 
came concerned and went to the floor of the 
House to speak in opposition to the approach 
taken by such proposed legislation. I was 
certain the people of Idaho would share my 
thinking, but to be sure, the question was 
included in my 1965 questionnaire. The 
response showed an overwhelming 69 per 
cent to be against (and only 24 per cent for) 
enacting laws requiring registration of fire- 
arms, including hunting weapons. In the en- 
suing two years, I have received a vast num- 
ber of post cards and petitions which have 
more than confirmed the result of the poll. 

It is obvious that most Idahoans oppose 
the Dodd-Celler approach and I shall con- 
tinue to do everything possible to insure that 
our citizens are not deprived of their con- 
stitutional rights. 

Once again the Congress is being asked 
to act on legislation of great magnitude 
under the stress of near mass hysteria. Once 
again, in the frenzy following a senseless and 
brutal slaying—that of Senator Robert F. 
Kennedy—the Congress is being pressured 
into hasty consideration of legislation which 
could unduly penalize law-abiding citizens. 

The legislation in question is firearms con- 
trol. We will first be asked to extend to long 
guns—trifies and shotguns—the ban against 
the mail order sale of handguns contained 
in the recently-passed anti-crime bill which 
has now been signed into law. Later we will 
be asked to act on the proposal submitted by 
Senator Joseph D. Tydings, Democrat of 
Maryland, which calls for the registration 
of all firearms and a license to possess one. 

History shows that the dangers inherent in 
legislation of this kind are manifold. First 
there is registration, then taxation, and then 
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confiscation. It has happened in the past— 
as in the case of Castro’s Cuba—and it could 
happen again. 

While proponents of strict gun legislation 
may deny this, they cannot deny a full page 
ad which was placed in the Sunday, June 
16, edition of the New York Times by one of 
the anti-gun groups which said, in part: 
„. .. Insist that all private ownership of 
guns be outlawed; that the guns now around 
be collected and destroyed .. .” 

Proponents of strict gun legislation con- 
tend it will prevent crime. I do not agree. 
California has one of the strictest firearms 
codes of any State in the United States—far 
more stringent than those proposed at the 
Federal level—yet the California law didn’t 
prevent an assassin from getting a gun and 
killing Senator Kennedy. Certainly—he vio- 
lated five provisions of the California law 
in so doing—but he did it. Lt. Col. Paul Rit- 
telman, commander of the Pennsylvania 
State Police said recently, The criminal will 
get hold of a gun regardless of any laws 
passed.” In the same vein, former Washing- 
ton, D.C. Police Chief Robert Murray said, 
“A criminal who wants to use a gun will get 
a gun, law or no law,” 

Likewise, New York’s famous—or perhaps 
infamous—Sullivan Law provides, as in the 
case of California, gun control far more 
restrictive than that now being considered 
at the Federal level. The Sullivan Law re- 
quires a license for possession of any hand- 
gun, even for use in one’s own home, with 
the actual licensing being handled by the 
local police. In New York City licensing of 
handguns is so strict that only (approxi- 
mately) 19,000 licenses are issued each year, 
with re-licensing required annually. The 
fee—or tax—for the original license is $20 
and the renewal tax is $10 per year. New 
York City police require an applicant for 
a license to present at least five affidavits 
from persons of good character—and even 
then the final say-so rests with the captain 
of the precinct in which the applicant re- 
sides. 

Yet, in 1967, there were 205 cases of homi- 
cide involving handguns—an increase of 21 
over 1966. Interestingly, columnist Paul Har- 
vey pointed out recently that, in 1966, not 
one handgun homicide in New York City 
involved a licensed weapon. I verified this 
statement in a call to the New York City 
police, from whom I obtained the above in- 
formation. Obviously then, thousands upon 
thousands of illegal handguns exist in New 
York City, and licensing is not controlling 
criminally-used weapons. 

According to the FBI’s Uniform Crime Re- 
ports for 1966, the last year for which figures 
are available, the rate in the metropolitan 
New York City area for murder and non- 
negligent manslaughter was 6.4 per 100- 
thousand inhabitants. In Idaho the com- 
parable rate was 3.0, And Idaho has no 
Sullivan Law! 

Again, according to the FBI, armed perpe- 
trators were responsible for 58% of all rob- 
beries in 1966. The robbery rate in the 
metropolitan New York City area was 213.5 
per 100-thousand inhabitants. In Idaho the 
rate was 7.8. And Idaho has no Sullivan 
Law! 

Experience and statistics show that strict 
firearm regulation is not the answer to the 
crime problem, and emphasize the great dif- 
ferences in regional conditions which make 
Federal firearms legislation unrealistic. 

Idaho, a State with 404,000 eligible voters, 
issued 170,063 resident hunting or hunting 
and fishing licenses in 1967 which would 
involve primarily long guns. Also, Idahoans 
own approximately 140,000 handguns, These 
weapons represent recreation and industry 
in Idaho, not crime. If there must be reg- 
ulation it should be a matter of State and 
local jurisdiction. 

However, the real answer to our grave 
crime problem lies in good law enforce- 
ment with proper punishment for criminal 
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acts and in keeping the criminal off the 
street through less leniency by our courts. 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. Chairman, during 
the past several weeks I have received lit- 
erally hundreds of letters from my con- 
stituents and from some people who re- 
side outside of my congressional district 
voicing their strong opposition to the 
gun- control bills that have been intro- 
duced in Congress. I think I can safely 
say that my mail has been running about 
100 to 1 against any bill to require regis- 
tration and licensing. 

Typical of the many letters and peti- 
tions I have received is an editorial writ- 
ten by Mr. Ben V. Sharp, editor and 
publisher of the Russell County News, 
of Jamestown, Ky. In his letter to me, 
Mr. Sharp said: 


I am not a member of the National Rifle 
Association, but I respect their stand on this 
issue. I have neither been solicited to write 
you this letter nor the enclosed editorial. 
However, it explains my stand on this issue 
and I believe the position of at least 95% 
of the people whom you represent. 


Mr. Chairman, I would like to insert 
the editorial in the Recor at this point: 
NOTES AND QUOTES From THE Eprror’s DESK 

U.S.A. Nor GUILTY IN KENNEDY DEATH 


The violent ending of Robert F. Kennedy’s 
career cannot be condoned, but neither can 
it be charged up against the American people 
as Russia and other communist-oriented na- 
tions are trying to say and as even some of 
our so-called “liberals” assert. 

The American people regret this assassina- 
tion, even as they regretted the assassination 
of his brother, President John F. Kennedy. It 
is a horrible tragedy, but it would be un- 
thinkable to pin the blame for this on the 
entire people of the United States. 

This killing, as was that of President Ken- 
nedy, was the act of one man. The killer 
happened to be a native of Jordan, and be- 
cause of this, certain people will harbor re- 
sentment against the entire country of Jor- 
dan, In fact, Monday’s daily papers carried 
an item when in Chicago a grocer with nine 
children was shot down and killed by two 
negro men—simply because he was a Jor- 
danian! Should that justify the murder in 
Jordan of one of more negroes? Of course 
not—that is insane, just as the killing of 
the Chicago grocer was insane and just as 
the killing of Senator Kennedy and the kill- 
ing of President Kennedy and of Martin 
Luther King all were insane acts, com- 
mitted by individuals. They cannot by any 
stretch of imagination be imputed to a whole 
nation. 

OTHER IMPLICATIONS 

The vocal anti-gun advocates are at it 
hot and heavy again, as another result of 
Senator Kennedy’s shooting. In the “Meet 
The Press” program on TV Sunday, Senator 
Tydings of Maryland went so far as to al- 
most openly advocate confiscation of guns 
in the possession of people who could not 
show they had an immediate need of them. 
The first step, of course, would be registra- 
tion—and their confiscation (provided you 
did not agree 100% with the party in power). 

We do not believe the American people 
will stand for this type of thing. Too many 
people own guns—and gun ownership is no 
crime. At least, it isn’t yet. 

Of the millions of guns owned by Ameri- 
cans, a few have been and are being mis- 
used. But to deprive the people of a means of 
protecting themselves and their property 
against criminals is wrong. Personally, I own 
a gun, and am happy to do so, but I have 
no intention or desire to use them against 
any law-abiding person. 

Senator Tydings called on the people of 
the nation to write the members of Congress 
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and express their approval of a gun registra- 
tion law. 

What should happen is a overwhelming 
volume of mail against such a law, We hope 
our people will write Senator Cooper, Senator 
Morton, and Congressman Tim Lee Carter 
and let each of them know how they feel 
about this. 


Mr. ASHLEY. Mr. Chairman, Con- 
gress at long last is facing up to an issue 
of critical importance to most Ameri- 
cans and, indeed, to the society in which 
we live. 

We are all aware that violence in- 
volving firearms has become a national 
problem of increasingly serious propor- 
tions. In 1966, there were 5,660 mur- 
ders, 44,080 aggravated assaults, and 
79,320 armed robberies—all involving 
the use of guns. Figures for 1967 show 
a 20-percent increase in the number of 
murders, an 11-percent increase in armed 
assaults, and a 37-percent increase from 
1966 in armed robberies. And the De- 
partment of Justice advises that 1968 
will be even worse. 

Clearly, there is a need to better pro- 
tect the rights of society and I am con- 
vinced that this can be accomplished 
without infringing on the rights of in- 
dividuals to own guns for protection or 
legitimate recreation and pleasure. 

If the public is to be protected, the 
sale of firearms must be controlled as 
provided in the bill recently signed into 
law together with the additional require- 
ments contained in the measure now 
under consideration. In my view, regis- 
tration of firearms—and I know this is 
highly controversial—is also needed if 
we really mean to safeguard our citi- 
zenry. 

Opponents of gun- control legislation 
are quite right in asserting that these 
measures, if adopted, will not solve the 
problem of crime in the United States. 
But they are mistaken, in my view, when 
they reject the proposition that bring- 
ing the sale and traffic of firearms under 
control will make it more difficult for 
deadly weapons to fall into the posses- 
sion of juveniles, persons who are men- 
tally deranged, and those having crimi- 
nal records. 

The case for registration is more dif- 
ficult. A valid point is made that such 
a requirement would subject the law- 
abiding gun owner to inconvenience and 
expense while criminals almost certainly 
would defy compliance. The answer of 
all of our top law enforcement officials 
is that registration would greatly facili- 
tate law enforcement, the solving of 
crimes, and the punishment of offenders. 
If their testimony is to be given any 
credence, this result in my view would 
far outweigh the inconvenience of regis- 
tration. 

As I suggested a moment ago, Mr. 
Chairman, gun-control legislation, in and 
of itself, will never solve the problem 
of violence and crime. If we mean to 
tackle this issue realistically, we must 
address ourselves to the need of more ef- 
fective law enforcement and a better 
system of criminal justice. Use of a fire- 
arm while committing a felony, for ex- 
ample, should carry with it an additional 
mandatory sentence of a long enough 
duration to make potential offenders 
think at least twice. 
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And we must begin to recognize that 
a relationship does exist between hunger 
and violence, between a rat-infested 
ghetto and violence, between lack of 
education and violence and between job- 
lessness and violence. 

We can disregard these relationships 
or we can say that they are not justified 
but we defy their existence at our peril. 
The plain fact is that the sharp increase 
in the incidents of violence and crime 
involving firearms can be traced directly 
to high density areas within our cen- 
tral cities where living conditions are 
wretched beyond belief, where children 
go hungry and for a few years are put 
through a schooling process which does 
not begin to qualify as education, and 
where loitering is the first response to 
lack of job opportunities. 

This is what crime is all about and all 
of us who protest and proclaim so loud- 
ly for greater protection of the public will 
do well to realize that gun legislation, 
needed as it may be, is only a small first 
step in bringing about a peaceful, law- 
abiding society. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, in connec- 
tion with the present very strong national 
interest and congressional attention 
centered on firearms control legislation, 
it has come to my attention that there 
have been two Federal laws on the books 
for some 30 years and very little effort 
has been made to implement and en- 
force these laws. 

I am further given to understand dur- 
ing hearings before the House Ways and 
Means Committee in 1965 this question 
was raised and the Treasury Depart- 
ment, the agency responsible for enforce- 
ment, was requested to assemble and 
present a summary report of the status 
of enforcement of these two laws. Ac- 
cording to most recent advice no such 
report has yet been made to the commit- 
tee and I would certainly feel that a 
summary of the enforcement efforts of 
these two 30-year-old laws, indicating 
their effectiveness on the basis of pres- 
ent enforcement would certainly be a 
highly desirable prelude to additional 
Federal firearms control legislation. 

It is somewhat ironic that present Fed- 
eral law requires registration in that 
manufacturers are required to place 
serial numbers on firearms and your lo- 
cal dealer is required by Federal law to 
record each sale and keep the record for 
10 years. Evidently a lot more than reg- 
istration now is sought. For instance, the 
bill before you prohibits mail-order sale 
of rifles, shotguns, ammunition, and com- 
ponents for reloading your own ammuni- 
tion. In order to buy ammunition or com- 
ponents to reload ammunition, under an 
amendment—which will be offered—you 
must have written proof that the fire- 
arms you are buying these for are reg- 
istered. Should you need gun repairs, it 
will require that you get permission to 
ship your gun back to the factory. It pro- 
hibits anyone under the age of 18 from 
buying ammunition or reloading com- 
ponents. These are only a few of the hid- 
den features which the bureaucrats can 
use to plague every legitimate gun owner 
in America. 

It is possible that many Members may 
not be aware of the existence of present 
laws and the broad areas of their cov- 
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erage and therefore I include for pub- 
lication in the Recorp Public Law 
474 of the 73d Congress, the National 
Firearms Act, and Public Law 785 of 
the 75th Congress, the Federal Firearms 
Act. 

These bills, if enforced, along with 
other measures on the statute books, 
could effectively limit crime committed 
with firearms. 

[Public—No, 474—73d Congress] 
HR. 9741 


An act to provide for the taxation of manu- 
facturers, importers, and dealers in certain 
firearms and machine guns, to tax the sale 
or other disposal of such weapons, and to 
restrict importation and regulate inter- 
state transportation thereof 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House 

of Representatives of the United States of 

America in Congress assembled, That for the 

purposes of this Act— 

(a) The term “firearm” means a shotgun 
or rifle having a barrel of less than eighteen 
inches in length, or any other weapon, ex- 
cept a pistol or revolver, from which a shot 
is discharged by an explosive if such weapon 
is capable of being concealed on the person, 
or a machine gun, and includes a muffler or 
silencer for any firearm whether or not such 
firearm is included within the foregoing 
definition, 

(b) The term “machine gun” means any 
weapon which shoots, or is designed to shoot, 
automatically or semiautomatically, more 
than one shot, without manual reloading, 
by a single function of the trigger. 

(c) The term “person” includes a partner- 
ship, company, association, or corporation, 
as well as a natural person. 

(d) The term “continental United States” 
means the States of the United States and 
the District of Columbia. 

(e) The term “importer” means any per- 
son who imports or brings firearms into the 
continuental United States for sale. 

(f) The term “manufacturer” means any 
person who is engaged within the conti- 
nental United States in the manufacture of 
firearms, or who otherwise produces therein 
any firearm for sale or disposition, 

(g) The term “dealer” means any person 
not a manufacturer or importer engaged 
within the continental United States in the 
business of selling firearms. The term “deal- 
er” shall include wholesalers, pawnbrokers, 
and dealers in used firearms. 

(n) The term “interstate commerce” 
means transportation from any State or Ter- 
ritory or District, or any insular possession of 
the United States (including the Philippine 
Islands), to any other State or to the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

(i) The term “Commissioner’’ means the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 

(j) The term “Secretary” means the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury. 

(k) The term “to transfer” or „trans- 
ferred” shall include to sell, assign, pledge, 
lease, loan, give away, or otherwise dispose 
of. 
Sec. 2. (a) Within fifteen days after the 
effective date of this Act, or upon first en- 
gaging in business, and thereafter on or be- 
fore the Ist day of July of each year, every 
importer, manufacturer, and dealer in fire- 
arms shall register with the collector of in- 
ternal revenue for each district in which 
such business is to be carried on his name 
or style, principal place of business, and 
places of business in such district, and pay a 
special tax at the following rates: Importers 
or manufacturers, $500 a year; dealers, other 
than pawnbrokers, $200 a year; pawn- 
brokers, $300 a year. Where the tax is pay- 
able on the Ist day of July in any year it 
shall be computed for one year; where the 
tax is payable on any other day it shall be 
computed proportionately from the Ist day 
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of the month in which the liability to the tax 
accrued to the 1st day of July following. 

(b) It shall be unlawful for any person 
required to register under the provisions of 
this section to import, manufacture, or deal 
in firearms without haying registered and 
paid the tax imposed by this section. 

Sec. 3. (a) There shall be levied, collected, 
and paid upon firearms transferred in the 
continental United States a tax at the rate of 
$200 for each firearm, such tax to be paid 
by the transferor, and to be represented by 
appropriate stamps to be provided by the 
Commissioner, with the approval of the 
Secretary; and the stamps herein provided 
shall be affixed to the order for such firearm, 
hereinafter provided for. The tax imposed by 
this section shall be in addition to any im- 
port duty imposed on such firearm. 

(b) All provisions of law (including those 
relating to special taxes, to the assessment, 
collection, remission, and refund of internal 
revenue taxes, to the engraving, issuance, 
sale, accountability, cancelation, and distri- 
bution of tax-paid stamps provided for in 
the internal-revenue laws, and to penalties) 
applicable with respect to the taxes iniposed 
by section 1 of the Act of December 17, 1914, 
as amended (U.S.C., Supp. VII, title 26, secs. 
1040 and 1383), and all other provisions of 
the internal-revenue laws shall, insofar as 
not inconsistent with the provisions of this 
Act, be applicable with respect to the taxes 
imposed by this Act. 

(c) Under such rules and regulations as 
the Commissioner, with the approval of the 
Secretary, may prescribe, and upon proof of 
the exportation of any firearm to any foreign 
country (whether exported as part of another 
article or not) with respect to which the 
transfer tax under this section has been paid 
by the manufacturer, the Commissioner shall 
refund to the manufacturer the amount of 
the tax so paid, or, if the manufacturer 
waives all claim for the amounts to be re- 
funded, the refund shall be made to the ex- 
porter, 

Sec. 4 (a) It shall be unlawful for any per- 
son to transfer a firearm except in pursuance 
of a written order from the person seeking to 
obtain such article, on an application form 
issued in blank in duplicate for that purpose 
by the Commissioner. Such order shall iden- 
tify the applicant by such means of identifi- 
cation as may be prescribed by regulations 
under this act: Provided, That, if the appli- 
cant is an individual, such identification 
shall include fingerprints and a photograph 
thereof. 

(b) The Commissioner, with the approval 
of the Secretary, shall cause suitable forms 
to be prepared for the purposes above men- 
tioned, and shall cause the same to be dis- 
tributed to collectors of internal revenue. 

(c) Every person so transferring a firearm 
shall set forth in each copy of such order the 
manufacturer’s number or other mark iden- 
tifying such firearm, and shall forward a 
copy of such order to the Commissioner. The 
original thereof with stamps affixed, shall be 
returned to the applicant. 

(d) No person shall transfer a firearm 
which has previously been transferred on or 
after the effective date of this Act, unless 
such person, in addition to complying with 
subsection (c), transfers therewith the 
stamp-affixed order provided for in this sec- 
tion for each such prior transfer, in com- 
pliance with such regulations as may be pre- 
scribed under this Act for proof of payment 
of all taxes on such firearms. 

(e) If the transfer of a firearm is exempted 
from the provisions of this Act as provided in 
section 13 hereof, the person transferring 
such firearm shall notify the Commissioner 
of the name and address of the applicant, 
the number or other mark identifying such 
firearm, and the date of its transfer, and shall 
file with the Commissioner such documents 
in proof thereof as the Commissioner may by 
regulations prescribe. 
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(t) Importers, manufacturers, and dealers 
who have registered and paid the tax as 
provided for in section 2(a) of this Act shall 
not be required to conform to the provi- 
sions of this section with respect to trans- 
actions in firearms with dealers or manu- 
facturers if such dealers or manufacturers 
have registered and have paid such tax, but 
shall keep such records and make such re- 
ports regarding such transactions as may be 
prescribed by regulations under this Act. 

Sec. 5. (a) Within sixty days after the 
effective date of this Act every person pos- 
sessing a firearm shall register, with the col- 
lector of the district in which he resides, 
the number or other mark identifying such 
firearm, together with his name, address, 
place where such firearm is usually kept, 
and place of business or employment, and, 
if such person is other than a natural per- 
son, the name and home address of an exec- 
utive officer thereof: Provided, That no per- 
son shall be required to register under this 
section with respect to any firearm ac- 
quired after the effective date of, and in 
conformity with the provisions of, this Act. 

(b) Whenever on trial for a violation of 
section 6 hereof the defendant is shown to 
have had possession of such firearm at any 
time after such period of sixty days without 
having registered as required by this sec- 
tion, such possession shall create a presump- 
tion that such firearm came into the pos- 
session of the defendant subsequent to the 
effective date of this Act, but this presump- 
tion shall not be conclusive. 

Sec. 6. It shall be unlawful for any per- 
son to receive or possess any firearm which 
has at any time been transferred in viola- 
tion of section 3 or 4 of this Act. 

Sec. 7. (a) Any firearm which has at any 
time been transferred in violation of the 
provisions of this Act shall be subject to 
seizure and forfeiture, and (except as pro- 
vided in subsection (b)) all the provisions of 
internal revenue laws relating to searches, 
seizures, and forfeiture of unstamped ar- 
ticles are extended to and made to apply to 
the articles taxed under this Act, and the 
persons to whom this Act applies. 

(b) In the case of the forfeiture of any 
firearm by reason of a violation of this Act: 
No notice of public sale shall be required; 
no such firearm shall be sold at public sale; 
if such firearm is in the possession of any 
officer of the United States except the Secre- 
tary, such officer shall deliver the firearm to 
the Secretary; and the Secretary may order 
such firearm destroyed or may sell such fire- 
arm to any State, Territory, or possession 
(including the Philippine Islands), or politi- 
cal subdivision thereof, or the District of 
Columbia, or retain it for the use of the 
Treasury Department or transfer it without 
charge to any Executive department or inde- 
pendent establishment of the Government 
for use by it. 

Sec. 8. (a) Each manufacturer and im- 
porter of a firearm shall identify it with a 
number or other identification mark ap- 
proved by the Commissioner, such number or 
mark to be stamped or otherwise placed 
thereon in a manner approved by the Com- 
missioner. 

(b) It shall be unlawful for anyone to ob- 
literate, remove, change, or alter such num- 
ber or other identification mark. Whenever 
on trial for a violation of this subsection the 
defendant is shown to have or to have had 
possession of any firearm upon which such 
number or mark shall have been obliterated, 
removed, changed, or altered, such posses- 
sion shall be deemed sufficient evidence to 
authorize conviction, unless the defendant 
explains such possession to the satisfaction 
of the jury. 

Sec. 9. Importers, manufacturers, and deal- 
ers shall keep such books and records and 
render such returns in relation to the trans- 
actions in firearms specified in this Act as 
the Commissioner, with the approval of the 
Secretary, may by regulations require. 
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Sec. 10. (a) No firearm shall be imported 
or brought into the United States or any ter- 
ritory under its control or jurisdiction (in- 
cluding the Philippine Islands), except that, 
under regulations prescribed by the Secre- 
tary, any firearm may be so imported or 
brought in when (1) the purpose thereof is 
shown to be lawful and (2) such firearm is 
unique or of a type which cannot be obtained 
within the United States or such territory. 

(b) It shall be unlawful (1) fraudulently 
or knowingly to import or bring any firearm 
into the United States or any territory under 
its control or jurisdiction (including the 
Philippine Islands), in violation of the pro- 
visions of this Act; or (2) knowingly to assist 
in so doing; or (3) to receive, conceal, buy, 
sell, or in any manner facilitate the trans- 
portation, concealment, or sale of any such 
firearm after being imported or brought in, 
knowing the same to have been imported or 
brought in contrary to law. Whenever on trial 
for a violation of this section the defendant 
is shown to have or to have had possession of 
such firearms, such possession shall be 
deemed sufficient evidence to authorize con- 
viction unless the defendant explains such 
possession to the satisfaction of the jury. 

Sec. 11. It shall be unlawful for any per- 
son who is required to register as provided 
in section 5 hereof and who shall not have 
so registered, or any Other person who has 
not in his possession a stamp-affixed order 
as provided in section 4 hereof, to ship, carry, 
or deliver any firearm in interstate commerce. 

Sec. 12. The Commissioner, with the ap- 
proval of the Secretary, shall prescribe such 
rules and regulations as may be necessary 
for carrying the provisions of this Act into 
effect, 

Sec. 13. This Act shall not apply to the 
transfer of firearms (1) to the United States 
Government, any State, Territory, or pos- 
session of the United States, or to any 
political subdivision thereof, or to the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; (2) to any peace officer 
or any Federal officer designated by regula- 
tions of the Commissioner; (3) to the trans- 
fer of any firearm which is unserviceable 
and which is transferred as a curiosity or 
ornament, 

Sec. 14. Any person who violates or fails 
to comply with any of the requirements of 
this Act shall, upon conviction, be fined not 
more than $2,000 or be imprisoned for not 
more than five years, or both, in the discre- 
tion of the court. 

Sec. 15. The taxes imposed by paragraph 
(a) of section 600 of the Revenue Act of 
1926 (U.S.C., Supp. VII, title 26, sec. 1120) 
and by section 610 of the Revenue Act of 
1932 (47 Stat. 169, 264), shall not apply to 
any firearm on which the tax provided by 
section 3 of this Act has been paid. 

Sec. 16. If any provision of this Act, or the 
application thereof to any person or circum- 
stance, is held invalid, the remainder of the 
Act, and the application of such provision 
to other persons or circumstances, shall not 
be affected thereby, 

Sec. 17. This Act shall take effect on the 
thirtieth day after the date of its enactment. 

Sec. 18. This Act may be cited as the “Na- 
tional Firearms Act.” 

Approved, June 26, 1934. 

[Public—No. 785—75th Congress, Chapter 

850—3d session] 
S. 3 

An act to regulate commerce in firearms 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That as used 
in this Act— 

(1) The term “person” includes an individ- 
ual, partnership, association, or corporation. 

(2) The term “interstate or foreign com- 
merce” means commerce between any State, 
Territory, or possession (including the 
Philippine Islands but not including the 
Canal Zone), or the District of Columbia, and 
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any place outside thereof; or between points 
within the same State, Territory, or posses- 
sion (including the Philippine Islands but 
not including the Canal Zone), or the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, but through any place 
outside thereof; or within any Territory or 
possession or the District of Columbia. 

(3) The term “firearm” means any weapon, 
by whatever name known, which is designed 
to expel a projectile or projectiles by the 
action of an explosive and a firearm muffler 
or firearm silencer, or any part or parts of 
such weapon. 

(4) The term “manufacturer” means any 
person engaged in the manufacture or im- 
portation of firearms, or ammunition or 
cartridge cases, primers, bullets, or propel- 
lent powder for purposes of sale or distribu- 
tion; and the term “licensed manufacturer” 
means any such person licensed under the 
provisions of this Act, 

(5) The term “dealer” means any person 
engaged in the business of selling firearms or 
ammunition or cartridge cases, primers, bul- 
lets or propellent powder, at wholesale or 
retail, or any person engaged in the business 
of repairing such firearms or of manufac- 
turing or fitting special barrels, stocks, trig- 
ger mechanisms, or breach mechanisms to 
firearms, and the term “licensed dealer” 
means any such person licensed under the 
provisions of this Act. 

(6) The term “crime of violence” means 
murder, manslaughter, rape, mayhem, kid- 
naping, burglary, housebreaking; assault 
with intent to kill, commit rape, or rob; as- 
sault with a dangerous weapon, or assault 
with intent to commit any offense punishable 
by imprisonment for more than one year. 

(7) The term “fugitive from justice” means 
any person who has fled from any State, 
Territory, the District of Columbia, or pos- 
session of the United States to avoid prose- 
cution for a crime of violence or to avoid 
giving testimony in any criminal proceed- 
ing 


(8) The term “ammunition” shall include 
all pistol or revolver ammunition except .22- 
caliber rim-fire ammunition. 

Sec. 2. (a) It shall be unlawful for any 
manufacturer or dealer, except a manufac- 
turer or dealer having a license issued under 
the provisions of this Act, to transport, ship, 
or receive any firearm or ammunition in in- 
terstate or foreign commerce. 

(b) It shall be unlawful for any person 
to receive any firearm or ammunition trans- 
ported or shipped in interstate or foreign 
commerce in violation of subdivision (a) of 
this section, knowing or having reasonable 
cause to believe such firearms or ammunition 
to have been transported or shipped in vio- 
lation of subdivision (a) of this section. 

(c) It shall be unlawful for any licensed 
manufacturer or dealer to transport or ship 
any firearms in interstate or foreign com- 
merce to any person other than a licensed 
manufacturer or dealer in any State the 
laws of which require that a license be ob- 
tained for the purchase of such firearm, 
unless such license is exhibited to such man- 
ufacturer or dealer by the prospective pur- 
chaser. 

(d) It shall be unlawful for any person to 
ship, transport, or cause to be shipped or 
transported in interstate or foreign commerce 
any firearm or ammunition to any person 
knowing or having reasonable cause to be- 
lieve that such person is under indictment 
or has been convicted in any court of the 
United States, the several States, Territories, 
possessions (including the Philippine Is- 
lands), or the District of Columbia of a 
crime of violence or is a fugutive? from 
justice. 

(e) It shall be unlawful for any person 
who is under indictment or who has been 
convicted of a crime of violence or who is 
a fugutive+ from justice to ship, transport, 
or cause to be shipped or transported in 


So in original. 
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interstate or foreign commerce any firearm 
or ammunition. 

(f) It shall be unlawful for any person 
who has been convicted of a crime of vio- 
lence or is a fugutive+ from justice to receive 
any firearm or ammunition which has been 
shipped or transported in interstate or for- 
eign commerce, and the possession of a fire- 
arm or ammunition by any such person shall 
be presumptive evidence that such firearm 
or ammunition was shipped or transported 
or received, as the case may be, by such per- 
son in violation of this Act. 

(g) It shall be unlawful for any person to 
transport or ship or cause to be transported 
or shipped in interstate or foreign commerce 
any stolen firearm or ammunition, knowing, 
or having reasonable cause to believe, same 
to have been stolen, 

(h) It shall be unlawful for any person to 
receive, conceal, store, barter, sell, or dis- 
pose of any firearm or ammunition or to 
pledge or accept as security for a loan any 
firearm or ammunition moving in or which 
is a part of interstate or foreign commerce, 
and which while so moving or constituting 
such part has been stolen, knowing, or hay- 
ing reasonable cause to believe the same to 
have been stolen. 

(i) It shall be unlawful for any person to 
transport, ship, or knowingly receive in in- 
terstate or foreign commerce any firearm 
from which the manufacturer's serial num- 
ber has been removed, obliterated, or altered, 
and the possession of any such firearm shall 
be presumptive evidence that such firearm 
was transported, shipped, or received, as the 
case may be, by the possessor in violation of 
this Act. 

Sec. 3 (a) Any manufacturer or dealer de- 
siring a license to transport, ship, or receive 
firearms or ammunition in interstate or for- 
eign commerce shall make application to the 
Secretary of the Treasury, who shall pre- 
scribe by rules and regulations the informa- 
tion to be contained in such application. 
The applicant shall, if a manufacturer, pay 
a fee of $25 per annum and, if a dealer, shall 
pay a fee of $1 per annum. 

(b) Upon payment of the prescribed fee, 
the Secretary of the Treasury shall issue to 
such applicant a license which shall entitle 
the licensee to transport, ship, and receive 
firearms and ammunition in interstate and 
foreign commerce unless and until the li- 
cense is suspended or revoked in accordance 
with the provisions of this Act: Provided, 
That no license shall be issued to any appli- 
cant within two years after the revocation 
of a previous license, 

(c) Whenever any licensee is convicted of 
a violation of any of the provisions of this 
Act, it shall be the duty of the clerk of the 
court to notify the Secretary of the Treasury 
within forty-eight hours after such convic- 
tion and said Secretary shall revoke such li- 
cense: Provided, That in the case of appeal 
from such conviction the licensee may fur- 
nish a bond in the amount of $1,000, and 
upon receipt of such bond acceptable to the 
Secretary of the Treasury he may permit the 
licensee to continue business during the pe- 
riod of the appeal, or should the licensee 
refuse or neglect to furnish such bond, the 
Secretary of the Treasury shall suspend such 
license until he is notified by the clerk of 
the court of last appeal as to the final depo- 
sition of the case. 

(d) Licensed dealers shall maintain such 

ent records of importation, shipment, 
and other disposal of firearms and ammuni- 
tion as the Secretary of the Treasury shall 
prescribe, 

Sec. 4. The provisions of this Act shall not 
apply with respect to the transportation, 
shipment, receipt, or importation of any fire- 
arm, or ammunition, sold or shipped to, or 
issued for the use of, (1) the United States 
or any department, independent establish- 
ment, or agency thereof; (2) any State, Ter- 
ritory, or possession, or the District of Co- 
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lumbia, or any department, independent es- 
tablishment, agency, or any political sub- 
division thereof; (3) any duly commissioned 
officer or agent of the United States, a State, 
Territory, or possession, or the District of 
Columbia, or any political subdivision there- 
of; (4) or to any bank, public carrier, ex- 
press, or armored-truck company organized 
and operating in good faith for the transpor- 
tation of money and valuables; (5) or to 
any research laboratory designated by the 
Secretary of the Treasury: Provided, That 
such bank, public carriers, express, and ar- 
mored-truck companies are granted exemp- 
tion by the Secretary of the Treasury; nor 
to the transportation, shipment, or receipt 
of any antique or unserviceable firearms, or 
ammunition, possessed and held as curios 
or museum pieces: Provided, That nothing 
herein contained shall be construed to pre- 
vent shipment of firearms and ammunition 
to institutions, organizations, or persons to 
whom such firearms and ammunition may 
be lawfully delivered by the Secretary of 
War, nor to prevent the transportation of 
such firearms and ammunition so delivered 
by their lawful possessors while they are en- 
gaged in military training or in competitions. 

Sec. 5. Any person violating any of the pro- 
visions of this Act or any rules and regula- 
tions promulgated hereunder, or who makes 
any statement in applying for the license 
or exemption provided for in this Act, know- 
ing such statement to be false, shall, open 
conviction thereof, be fined not more than 
$2,000, or imprisoned for not more than five 
years, or both. 

Sec. 6. This Act shall take effect thirty days 
after its enactment. 

Sec. 7. The Secretary of the Treasury may 
prescribe such rules and regulations as he 
deems necessary to carry out the provisions 
of this Act. 

Src. 8. Should any section or subsection of 
this Act be declared unconstitutional, the re- 
maining portion of the Act shall remain in 
full force and effect. 

Src. 9. This Act may be cited as the Federal 
Firearms Act. 

Approved, June 30, 1938. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

All time has expired. 

The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “State Firearms Con- 
troll Assistance Act of 1968.” 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the Committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the Chair, 
Mr. Rooney of New York, Chairman of 
the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union, reported that that 
Committee, having had under considera- 
tion the bill (H.R. 17735) to amend title 
18, United States Code, to provide for 
better control of the interstate traffic in 
firearms, had come to no resolution 
thereon. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that all Members may 
have 5 legislative days in which to revise 
and extend their remarks, and to in- 
clude extraneous material, on the bill 
just considered. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 
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LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I take this time for the purpose of ask- 
ing the distinguished majority whip the 
program for the remainder of this week. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. I yield to the 
gentleman from Louisiana. 

Mr. BOGGS. In response to the re- 
quest of the distinguished minority 
leader, it is my intention in a few min- 
utes to ask unanimous consent that we 
meet at 11 o’clock tomorrow. I am very 
hopeful that tomorrow and on Friday 
the House will conclude the two major 
bills now pending on which we have com- 
pleted general debate—the foreign aid 
bill and the gun control bill. If we do, it 
is our intention on Friday to ask to go 
over to Monday. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. In other 
words, it is the intention to conclude 
the foreign aid authorization bill to- 
morrow? 

Mr. BOGGS. That is correct. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. And to con- 
clude the gun control bill on Friday? 

Mr. BOGGS. The gentleman is again 
correct. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. We will stay 
on Friday until we finish the gun control 
bill, and when that is accomplished, we 
will not meet on Saturday? 

Mr. BOGGS. That is correct, substan- 


tially. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. I gather from 
what the gentleman said that it is the 
intention to finish the gun control bill 
on Friday? 

Mr. BOGGS. That is correct. The gen- 
tleman is now entirely correct. 


REQUEST TO MEET AT 11 AM. 
TOMORROW 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that when the House ad- 
journs today, it adjourn to meet at 
11 a.m. tomorrow. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I object. 


RECENT CHANGES IN PROGRAM OF 
AID TO FAMILIES WITH DEPEND- 
ENT CHILDREN 


Mrs. GRIFFITHS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentlewoman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. GRIFFITHS. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to comment on the contro- 
versy still raging over recently enacted 
changes in the program of aid to families 
with dependent children. 

As you will recall, the Social Security 
Amendments of 1967 include a section 
requiring the States to establish work- 
incentive, work-training programs for 
appropriate recipients of AFDC pay- 
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ments. In order to enable these women 
to participate in training and accept em- 
ployment, the law also requires the States 
to set up day-care services for their chil- 
dren. Persons who, without good cause, 
refuse to undertake training or accept 
employment would be stricken from the 
welfare rolls, Payments on behalf of their 
children would continue, but would be 
made in the form of protective or vendor 
payments. It is this compulsory feature 
of the law which has been most criticized. 

As a member of the House Ways and 
Means Committee, which wrote the law, 
I would like to take my full share of re- 
sponsibility for this program. And I find 
the hypocrisy of those who are now de- 
manding freedom of choice to work or 
not to work for welfare mothers beyond 
belief. The truth is these women never 
have had freedom of choice. They have 
never been free to work. Their education 
has been inadequate and the market has 
been unable to absorb their talents. And 
the very people and institutions whose 
dogmas and self-interest have combined 
in the past to keep them in their homes 
and off the labor market are now casti- 
gating Congress for requiring training 
for them and day-care services for their 
children. 

Why did Congress decide to require 
that AFDC mothers take training and 
jobs? Because only a strict requirement 
will get these women out from under 
the thumbs of social workers—social 
workers who, whatever their personal 
views might be, are working under pol- 
icies designed to keep welfare mothers in 
their homes. And I suggest that anyone 
who does not believe that social workers 
exert a compelling influence on welfare 
recipients talk with some of the women. 

Can you imagine any conditions more 
demoralizing than those welfare mothers 
live under? Imagine being confined all 
day every day in a room with falling 
plaster, inadequately heated in the winter 
and sweltering in the summer, without 
enough beds for the family, and with 
no sheets, the furniture falling apart, 
a bare bulb in the center of the room as 
the only light, with no hot water most 
of the time, plumbing that often does 
not work, with only the companionship 
of small children who are often hungry 
and always inadequately clothed—and, 
of course, the ever-present rats. To keep 
one’s sanity under such circumstances 
is a major achievement, and to give 
children the love and discipline they 
need for healthy development is super- 
human. If one were designing a system 
to produce alcoholism, crime, and il- 
legitimacy, he could not do better. 

I am quite sure that any adult human 
companionship, under whatever condi- 
tion offered, would be welcome. I doubt 
if there is a Member of this House who 
could do as well under these circum- 
stances as most of the mothers do. That 
many of them find their way out of this 
morass on their own is a great tribute to 
the human spirit. Most of the Members 
of Congress want to make it easier for 
these mothers and their children to 
achieve the self-respect and dignity of 
earning a living, the meat and milk and 
better housing that go with more income. 
We want to relieve the ills of isolation 
from other human beings and to get 
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these women into the mainstream of 
American life. 

A story in the Washington Post, Feb- 
ruary 13, 1968, about Mrs. Ruth Perry, 
a former welfare mother who found her 
own way out, makes all the points I am 
making in Mrs. Perry’s own words. I am 
inserting the entire story at the end of 
my comments. The following are ex- 
cerpts: 

Her caseworker, she said, had never told 
her that the Welfare Department runs a 
training program—the Work and Training 
Opportunity Center—that opened over two 
years ago. 

“She acted surprised that I knew about 
it,” said Mrs, Perry, who learned about the 
program from a friend, She said the “non- 
chalant” worker did not explain the program 
and told her to locate her own daytime baby- 
sitter so she could attend classes. 

The young mother .. . said she feels “as 
if I am part of the world now” in sharp 
contrast to the bleak welfare days. She and 
the seven children subsisted on $126 a month 
in relief payments plus $48 in child support 
and felt themselves treated like dirt“. 

& * * * * 

The years on welfare were a nightmare 
that the gentle unassuming mother hopes 
are forever behind her. There were days after 
days of beans for supper when the food 
stamps would run out and all-day waits in 
charity clinics when the children were sick. 

The worst was the neglected, shabby, two- 
bedroom apartment in a “terrible neighbor- 
hood”, as she described it, where drunks and 
brawlers roamed the halls and she was 
afraid to leave the building. Her relatives 
would do her grocery shopping for her, and 
at night she and the children would sleep 
huddied together in one room, 

* * * * + 

When you're on public assistance you 
just don’t seem a part of the world. You're 
just by yourself. 

= * * * + 

Her main goal now is college for all her 
sons, She ís intensely proud of her boys, of 
their marks at school, the way they help 
each other with homework and help her 
with the kitchen and laundry chores, 

They're very proud of me now, especially 
because I'm working in the Government. I 
can tell by the expression on their faces. I 
know they're glad we've had the chance to 
move to a better house, There’s more to 
eat... we eat quite a bit of beef now, and 
I'm squeezing a little bit out of each pay to 
save for better furniture.” 


According to another story in the 
Washington Post, February 12, 1968, the 
Labor Department believes the Concen- 
trated Employment Program, under 
which Mrs. Perry was trained, is a failure. 
Why is it a failure? Because most of the 
trainees are women. Only the worst of 
misogynists could consider a program 
which helps Mrs. Perry and her seven 
boys to a better life—and takes them off 
welfare rolls—a failure. I only hope we 
have a lot more failures of this kind. 

Mr. Stanley Ruttenberg, Assistant 
Secretary of Labor and a former official 
of the AFL-CIO, says the program is in 
trouble because a majority of the trainees 
in most cities are women. He says the 
program has failed to recruit a majority 
of men because “our people began by go- 
ing the easy route. They picked up peo- 
ple who were ready and available, and 
most are women.” Mr. Ruttenberg thus 
adds to the canard, first given promi- 
nence by his fellow Assistant Secretary 
of Labor, Daniel P. Moynihan, that Ne- 
gro men are less willing to work, less edu- 
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cated, and have a harder time getting a 
job than the Negro women. 

If Mr. Ruttenberg would take a look 
at the unemployment statistics published 
by the Labor Department and a look at 
the statistics on public assistance pub- 
lished by the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, he would find a very 
simple explanation for the majority of 
women in his training program—and one 
that is not denigrating to black people. 
He would find that, on the average, 299,- 
000 nonwhite men were unemployed in 
any month in 1967, but that 338,000 wom- 
en were unemployed; this is 39,000 more 
women than men. In addition, a high 
proportion of the estimated 500,000 non- 
white mothers on AFDC need and want 
employment, One can only conclude that 
some emotional block keeps Mr. Rutten- 
berg from considering the facts published 
by the Federal Government. 

When the Work Opportunity and 
Training Center, at which Mrs. Perry 
was trained, was first established in 
1965, its administrator, Mr. Maurice F. 
X. Donahue, was quoted in the Washing- 
ton Evening Star as saying that the pro- 
gram was designed to meet the needs of 
the unemployed male in the household. 
He decried the fact that most of the 
trainees were women heads of families. 

Isn't this the cultural problem of Wash- 
ington? All the women are the breadwinners, 
but we're going to reach the hard-core, 
frightened man who doesn’t even know how 
to look for a job. It may take six weeks, it 
may take two years. 


Two years later the program still had 
more women trainees than men—in 
spite of the fact that preference was 
given to men heads of families rather 
than women heads. But Mr. Donahue 
had learned in the meantime that there 
are more unemployed women heads of 
families than men heads—and had pre- 
sumably learned of the existence and 
needs of AFDC mothers even though his 
bosses in the Labor Department had not. 

Last spring, Joseph Califano, Special 
Assistant to the President, estimated in 
a speech that only 50,000 persons on wel- 
fare are capable of working. This figure 
completely ignores hundreds of thou- 
sands of women who are on welfare. Sec- 
retary of Labor Willard Wirtz discussed 
unemployment on the Today“ show in 
late May without ever mentioning that 
more women are unemployed than men, 
and without referring to AFDC mothers. 
The Secretary is a brilliant man, ordi- 
narily a great respecter of facts. That 
these men can discuss unemployment 
with no reference to women or AFDC 
mothers is a measure of the need of our 
society to sweep the facts under the rug. 

Although AFDC mothers are a large 
component of all persons in poverty in 
this country, not a single poverty pro- 
gram was directed toward improvement 
of their condition until Congress required 
action in the Social Security Amend- 
ments of 1967. Not only are the women 
a large group in themselves, but their 
children are a prime source of future 
social upheaval. In a rational society, the 
circumstances of these women and the 
care of their children would be a priority 
concern. They have not been a priority 
concern in ours. And Congress saw no 
way to break through the prejudice and 
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self-interest—it is amazing how often 
they are intertwined—of influential 
groups in the society except to make 
training for mothers and day-care for 
children mandatory and to set a ceil- 
ing on the number of children the Fed- 
eral Government would aid. 
MOTHER OF SEVEN, TRAINS FOR A “BETTER LIFE” 
(By Carol Honsa) 


“This lovely and down-trodden young lady 
is very determined to raise her status,” the 
social worker wrote when Ruth N. Perry 
came before the Work and Training Oppor- 
tunity Center trainee selection panel. 

“Ambitious,” “sure to make it,” the other 
panelists concurred. So a month later, in 
June, the 30-year-old mother of seven boys 
left the District relief rolls and entered work 
training for the first Job she would hold 
in her life. 

No one had encouraged Ruth Perry to take 
job training although she and her children 
had been on the welfare rolls for five years. 
Her caseworker, she said, had never told her 
that the Welfare Department runs a train- 
ing program—the Work and Training Op- 
portunity Center—that opened over two 
years ago, 

“She acted surprised that I knew about it,” 
said Mrs. Perry, who learned about the pro- 
gram from a friend. She said the “non- 
chalant” worker did not explain the program 
and told her to locate her own daytime baby- 
sitter so she could attend classes. Mrs, Perry’s 
sons range from 2½ to 12 years. 

The young mother describes herself today 
as a happy and lucky woman, She said she 
feels “as if I am part of the world now” in 
sharp contrast to the bleak welfare days. 
She and the children subsisted on $126 a 
month in relief payments plus $48 in child 
support and felt themselves “treated like 
dirt.” 

Mrs, Perry is getting on-the-job training 
as a statistical clerk in a U.S, Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare office. She 
gets $324 a month, including her training 
allowance and support payments, and tells 
how proud she feels that she can give her 
sons better food and housing. 

Mrs. Perry is one of 156 former public as- 
sistance recipients, all family heads with 
children, who voluntarily entered the job- 
training program. The District Welfare De- 
partment, which has tended to discourage 
mothers of small children from taking train- 
ing, is now faced with the prospect of train- 
ing hundreds, perhaps thousands, of welfare 
mothers under mandatory work provisions 
of the 1967 Social Security amendments. 

The tough new welfare laws, unless amend- 
ed or repealed in this session of Congress, 
require welfare mothers to take jobs or train- 
ing or lose their relief checks. 

Welfare officials estimate that many moth- 
ers, like Ruth Perry, will welcome job train- 
ing and the chance to get off relief. Some 
will go involuntarily but submissively and 
some, the militant women who believe they 
have a right to stay home with their chil- 
dren on welfare, plan to fight the laws 
through organized welfare rights groups. 

Meanwhile, the welfare people are cross- 
ing their fingers and hoping the future 
trainees will turn out as well as Ruth N. 
Perry. 

She was born and raised in the District, 
the youngest of seven children of a hotel 
porter and his wife. She got mostly Bs and 
Cs at Dunbar High School and wanted to 
go to college. 

She was going on 17 in her last semester 
at Dunbar when she had to drop out because 
she was pregnant. She and her husband 
settled down to raise their family. They were 
living in public housing when her husband 
was arrested in connection with a murder 
and sent to prison. 

The years on welfare were a nightmare 
that the gentle, unassuming mother hopes 
are forever behind her. There were days 
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after days of beans for supper when the food 
stamps would run out and all-day waits in 
charity clinics when the children were sick. 

The worst was the neglected, shabby, two- 
bedroom apartment in a “terrible neighbor- 
hood,” as she described it, where drunks and 
brawlers roamed the halls and she was afraid 
to leave the building. Her relatives would 
do her grocery shopping for her, and at 
night she and the children would sleep hud- 
dled together in one room. 

The welfare investigators would come to 
the apartment trying to find a man in the 
house. From her windows she could see their 
cars staked out watching the house at night 
and early in the morning. When they came 
to her apartment—as welfare regulations 
permit them to do any time between 8 a.m. 
and 10 p.m.—she knew she had to let them 
in, she said, or lose her welfare checks. She 
would explain to her children that the 
stranger at the door is “the man that’s 
watching us,” 

A BETTER LIFE 

Ruth Perry, who never worked before, de- 
cided she had to get off welfare and into job 
training to make a better life for herself and 
her sons. 

“There wasn’t enough money, for one 
thing, and those investigators ...I just 
got tired of it. And I wanted a chance to 
better myself and get myself established. 
When you're on public assistance you just 
don’t seem a part of the world. You're just 
by yourself. 

“I wanted to give my children a better 
way of living and to try to bring them up 
the right way. I felt if I could work I could 
give them what they need so they wouldn't 
ever have to go out fighting and stealing 
for it.” 

Her main goal now is college for all her 
sons. She is intensely proud of her boys, of 
their marks at school, the way they help 
each other with homework and help her 
with the kitchen and laundry chores. 

They're very proud of me now, especially 
because I’m working in the Government. I 
can tell by the expressions on their faces. I 
know they're glad we've had the chance to 
move to a better house. There’s more to 
eat ... we eat quite a bit of beef now, and 
I'm squeezing a little out of each pay to save 
for better furniture.” 


MANY BENEFITS 


The Work and Training Opportunity 
Center helped Mrs. Perry decide what kind 
of job to pursue (“I wanted a desk job 
where I could use my head and my hands”), 
gave her a month of remedial education, 
sent her to M.M. Washington Vocational 
High School for clerk-typist training for 
four months, and placed her in the HEW 
office for work experience in November. It 
also provided medical and dental care, 
counselors for job and personal problems 
and will provide special tutoring to help 
her pass à high school equivalency exam. 

Interested in numbers and work with cal- 
culating machines, Mrs. Perry is getting ex- 
perience as a statistical clerk and hopes to 
stay as a permanent HEW employe when her 
training ends in May. 

Her advice to other welfare mothers: The 
training is not as hard as they think it is, 
and it's well worth it. 


ON POSTAL ORGANIZATION 


Mrs. KELLY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentlewoman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs, KELLY. Mr. Speaker, my long 
personal association with the Depart- 
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ment of the Post Office has given me 
deep concern for all of the problems of 
this organization which I have witnessed 
in the last few years. 

The Revenue and Expenditure Control 
Act of 1968, which became public law on 
June 10, 1968, made it mandatory for the 
various Government agencies to return 
to the 1966 fiscal level of employment. 
This law has catapulted the problems of 
postal organization to our attention. The 
report of the President’s Commission on 
Postal Organization is most welcomed at 
this time and should receive the immedi- 
ate attention of all my colleagues. 

I hope that the Congress will not ad- 
journ before taking preliminary action 
to fully review the situation aimed at a 
more equitable postal system. It is for- 
tunate that the report of the President’s 
Commission on Postal Organization, 
chaired by Mr. Frederick R. Kappel, well 
known in the world of business, recom- 
mended better business procedures for 
this Government Department. 

For my part, I have always believed 
that the Post Office is a national business 
with connecting links all over the world. 
In this day, automation and proper work- 
ing conditions are helpful, however I 
firmly believe that there is no substitute 
for manpower, and the return to a twice- 
a-day delivery is just one procedure that 
should be reconsidered. First-class mail 
should receive first-class treatment: 
However, second-class mail in fiscal 1966 
had a deficit of over $416 million which 
certainly is against sound business 
procedures. 

In considering the entire problem, 
tribute should be paid to many persons, 
particularly Mr. Lawrence O’Brien for 
his foresight in recommending that the 
Post Office operate as a nonprofit Gov- 
ernment corporation. As a result, the 
President appointed a commission to 
study former Postmaster O’Brien’s rec- 
ommendations, the report of which was 
issued last month. And to which I re- 
ferred. 

Tribute should also be paid to Mr. 
Jerome J. Keating who is the president 
of the National Association of Letter 
Carriers. Yesterday in a press release, Mr. 
Keating pointed out that under the 
present law, the Post Office Department 
will be forced to eliminate 83,238 jobs in 
4 years, while handling an increase of al- 
most 9 billion pieces of mail. This is im- 
possible on the face of it. Mr. Keating 
said: 

It takes people to handle mail volume, and 
as the volume rises, so does the need for more 
people. Congress is asking the department to 
handle an increase in volume equal to the 
entire mail volume of France without adding 
a single employee. It just cannot be done, 


URGENCY OF JET NOISE PROBLEM 
AND THE SLOWDOWN 


Mr, WOLFF. Mr, Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, recently this 
body passed a very necessary Aircraft 
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Noise Abatement Act to control annoy- 
ing, but more importantly, dangerous 
and unhealthy jet noise. While this legis- 
lation should soon be law, I fear that it 
is not strong enough and that the prob- 
lem has grown too acute to wait for solu- 
tions. It requires immediate administra- 
tive action by the Department of Trans- 
portation and Civil Aeronautics Board. 

Certain communities in my district, 
including, but not limited to, New Hyde 
Park, Rosyln, Williston Park, Albertson, 
and Westbury, are increasingly assaulted 
by noise exceeding reasonable limits of 
human endurance. On recent weekends 
the heavy air traffic in New York has 
compounded this problem to such an ex- 
tent as to literally make it impossible for 
people to bear. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, this is not a new 
problem, It has been with us for a num- 
ber of years. I, for one, strongly sup- 
ported the Aircraft Noise Abatement Act 
and have been anticipating the problem 
of sonic boom. 

For years, as a member of the Commit- 
tee on Science and Astronautics, I urged 
maximum appropriations for research on 
a quieter jet engine. In this time of 
budget cutting, the problem of jet noise 
is so severe as to make quiet engine re- 
search a necessary expense. 

Also I have worked with the FAA to 
secure additional instrumentation at 
Kennedy International Airport to enable 
aircraft to avoid some overflights of the 
high population areas of Long Island. 

But despite all our protestations and 
constructive action, the problem of what 
may be called, “noise pollution,” grows 
worse. I, therefore, will propose the fol- 
lowing steps for administrative action to 
Secretary of Transportation Boyd: 

An immediate reexamination of com- 
mercial flight schedules to reduce the 
number of flights in and out of New York 
airports by eliminating redundant flights 
that regularly carry less than 50 percent 
of capacity. 

A further investigation of scheduling 
practices with attention to the noise 
problem. 

Sharing the burden, that is diluting 
the problem, by routing planes over a 
wider area. This is not a final solution to 
the problem, but it is obvious that less 
frequent assaults from jet aircraft noise 
are necessary in certain areas. 

Immediately upon the expected ap- 
proval by the President of the Aircraft 
Noise Abatement Act, the Administrator 
of the FAA with the Secretary of Trans- 
portation, should establish firm and 
effective controls on jet noise in accord 
with authority granted in H.R. 3400. A 
reasonable set of regulations should by 
promulgated promptly, even while a 
study is made of the desirable nature of 
permanent regulations. 

Very simply, the American people can- 
not wait for an indefinite study of the 
problem before receiving needed relief 
from jet noise. 

The longstanding problem is currently 
significantly aggravated by the air traffic 
controllers slowdown that has caused 
planes to stack up in their landing pat- 
terns. It is essential that the controllers 
slowdown be resolved immediately for the 
safety and health of millions in the air 
and on the ground. 
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Jet travel is a welcome advance in our 
modern transportation system. However, 
the progress we have achieved in this 
area will be negated several times over 
if the noise in our airways continues to 
disrupt our normal lives and continues to 
threaten our health and sanity. 

Faster travel is not by itself better 
travel. It must be accompanied with a 
reasonable appreciation of the problem 
of jet noise and constructive action to 
control that problem. 

It is good that the 20th century will be 
remembered as the century in which 
man made his greatest technological ad- 
vances. Let us prevent the 20th century 
from becoming known as the century in 
which man lost sight of the impact of 
technology on man. 


COMMENCEMENT ADDRESS BY HON. 
BEN S. GILMER 


Mr. EVERETT. Mr, Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EVERETT. Mr. Speaker, recently 
I had the privilege of attending the 
graduation exercises at the University 
of Tennessee in Knoxville at which 
Hon. Ben. S. Gilmer, president of the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
made the commencement address, 

This address was so outstanding that 
I felt it should be brought to the atten- 
tion of the Congress, Also, there was a 
fine editorial in the Knoxville Journal, 
an outstanding newspaper of the Nation, 
which follows the address: 
COMMENCEMENT ADDRESS, UNIVERSITY OF 

TENNESSEE, JUNE 9, 1968, Br BEN S. 

GILMER 

Governor Ellington, Dr. Holt, members of 
the class of 1968, proud parents, ladies and 
gentlemen: This is the day! This is the day 
toward which so much effort, so much sacri- 
fice and so much hope has been devoted. It 
is a time of promise and dedication for each 
of you receiving a degree. A promise to those 
who helped you reach this day that the 
responsibilities that go with your achieve- 
ment will be proudly bourne and fully dis- 
charged. I am honored to be with you as 
your commencement speaker. 

Commencement are solemn and to my 
mind quite moving occasions and I confess 
that—despite my doubts about how long re- 
membered my remarks might be—I have 
given considerable thought to what I could 
say that might warrant your brief attention. 

As a businessman, it occurred to me that 
current contention might require me to take 
note of your generations alleged disinterest 
in pursuing careers in business. I am not 
going to do that—for three reasons: 

First of all, it is too late. Most of you 
have already made your career choices—and 
I wish you well with them. 

Second, it does not appear that the world 
of business will lack for aspirants from this 
university. Graduates in business adminis- 
tration and graduates in engineering, many 
if not most of whom can be counted on to 
pursue their careers in industry, account for 
close to half your class, 

And third, if there is any substance at 
all in your generation’s purported view that 
business careers lack challenge and social 
purpose, businessmen had best spend their 
energies doing something about it rather 
than making speeches about it. 
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It occurred to me, too, that I might talk 
with you about the changing South—what 
it has lost and what it has gained. But on 
reflection it appeared to me that the changes 
that concern us most these days know no 
borders of State or section; they are na- 
tional concerns. 

Therefore, while I might speak to you 
as a southerner because I was born one and 
while necessarily I speak to you as a busi- 
nessman because I am one, I would prefer 
to speak to you today simply as an Amer- 
ican who is deeply concerned about the fu- 
ture of his country and who recognizes that 
you are going to have a lot more to say about 
that future now than he will. 

Looking back to my own graduation, I 
cannot imagine a sharper contrast in the 
national mood than that between then and 
now. 

In contrast to today’s uncertainties, the 
outlook of those good times was for still 
better times ahead. As a popular philosopher 
of the era would have it, “Little by little 
every day things are getting better and bet- 
ter in every way.” 

Yet—not too many month after my 
graduation—the Nation began its plunge 
into the deepest and most intractable eco- 
nomic depression of modern times. It 
emerged only to confront the greatest war 
in history—not to mention the various 
cataclysms, Major and minor we have ex- 
perienced since. 

Given this perspective, I wish I could as- 
sure you that today’s gloomier prophets de- 
serve no greater heed than the shallow 
optimism of 40 years ago. Nevertheless it 
may well be that the ironic spirit of history 
will demand that—just as the overconfi- 
dence of the 1920's ushered in a time of 
troubles—our present uncertainties will 
prove a prelude to a period of progress and 
tranquility. 

More and more these days we are being 
warned by prophets with more credentials 
for prophesy than I have that what America 
now confronts is a crisis of confidence. 

I am not sure that these warnings serve 
us well, however much they might cater to 
our sense of the dramatic and our need to 
feel we occupy a unique place in history. 
Predictions of crisis create crisis and, what 
is more, they give aid and comfort to the 
advocates of extreme measures who, were 
they heeded, could indeed bring us to dis- 
aster. 

Rather does it seem to me that we con- 
front today a time of testing—a testing 
more acute perhaps but not different in kind 
from the testing we have faced almost 
continuously since this Republic was born 
and that will continue so long as it endures. 

Today—but surely not for the first time 
in our history—the structure of our society 
is under acute stress. Social needs, suddenly 
grown urgent, not only challenge the will- 
ingness and ability of our institutions to 
respond to them but threaten as well to out- 
run the resources we can supply to meet 
them. 

In the face of these frustrations, we are 
suddenly confronted with disregard for law 
and order, sometimes calculated, sometimes 
to all appearances altogether mindless, that 
threatens the very foundations of our so- 
cial structure. 

To sum it up, I cannot recall a time when 
so many Americans were so uncertain about 
their country’s prospects. 

Nonetheless it is more than sheer perversity 
that leads me to tell you that I believe 
that, troubled though these times may be, 
they are uncommonly hopeful times as well. 

The hope I see is in the goals our country 
has set for itself. As John Gardner puts it, 
“We have declared war on ignorance, dis- 
ease, poverty, discrimination, mental or 
physical incapacity—in fact, on every con- 
dition that stunts human growth or dimin- 
ishes human dignity.” 

No nation in all history has ever con- 
fronted a more stirring challenge. 
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But, as Gardner also puts it, “It will be 
a struggle all the way.” 

I believe that we can achieve the bright 
new goals America has set for itself. I be- 
lieve we can abolish poverty, eliminate dis- 
crimination, restore dignity and order to our 
cities and beauty to our countryside. And I 
believe we can provide for the fullest per- 
sonal development of every child born an 
American. 

But we can also fail. We can fail in the 
will to change. We can fail if in our haste for 
change we outrun the limits of the resources 
we can reasonably apply to its accomplish- 
ment or outrun the readiness of the Amer- 
ican people to support it. 

In short, we can fail if we lack the 
discipline to manage change in a context of 
order and consent, Such failure could well 
mean, not only the death of present hopes, 
but a dissolution of the sense of commu- 
nity that preserves us a Nation. 

Which way America goes—forward to ful- 
fillment of her hopes or backward into di- 
visiveness and contention—depends in un- 
common measure on your generation. 

Your sheer numbers alone assure you an 
unprecedented influence in the electorate. 

But what will matter most to our country’s 
future is not your numbers but the quality 
of your contribution. 

I think it is fair to say that no generation 
has provided more occasion for despair on 
the part of its elders than yours, since my 
own, 

Admittedly I have been appalled by the 
weird customs and costumes adopted by 
some of your contemporaries. And I confess 
to indignation at the aggressions of some of 
your activists. 

In short, to Bob Dylan's celebrated put- 
on— something is happening here and you 
don’t know what it is, do you, Mr. Jones?“ 
I am quite ready to respond that I do not. 

Nonetheless—I see your generation’s ad- 
vance into adulthood as more an occasion 
for hope than for concern. 

For you are in fact a distinctive genera- 
tion. I base my judgment, not on the antics 
of the more exhibitionist among you, but on 
my Own personal observation of the young 
people I know. 

What is more heartening about these young 
people is that, far from being in revolt 
against the professed values they inherit, 
they feel intensely that those values merit 
more than lip service; they are to be lived by. 

They believe that money and material 
things are not so important as human rela- 
tionships and they are concerned about what 
they see as the depersonalizing influence of 
technology and of large institutions. 

They are impatient of delay in achieving 
the goals America has set for itself—and— 
most intensely of all—they are determined 
that their own lives are going to be mean- 
ingful” in terms of society’s hopes and needs 
and not merely their own. 

To some these attributes might seem the 
perennial attributes of the idealistic young. 
Perhaps they are—and perhaps we can an- 
ticipate that this generation like its 
predecessors will lose its distinctive identity 
as its members take their place more or less 
placidly in the ranks of society and pursue 
their own career and family preoccuptions. 

But I for one do not think so, I for one 
believe that your generation can change the 
world and, what is more, intends to do it. 

But what mark you make on history will 
depend not alone upon the goals you seek 
but upon the way you go about achieving 
them. Not only ends but means will deter- 
mine the kind of country America is going to 
be. And, in this I must use the word means“ 
in both its economic sense and in its ethical 
sense—first in the economic sense. 

I confess to a genuine concern lest the very 
success of our economy may lead us to relax 
the vigilance we need to assure the continued 
vigor of the enterprise system. It is this sys- 
tem that has brought us thus far and re- 
mains our best hope of sustained progress in 
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the future. For the first time in history we 
risk forgetting that social ends depend on 
economic means. 

Your generation was reared, if not in afflu- 
ence then at least without any direct experi- 
ence of a major economic dislocation. This 
fact might require a reminder that overcom- 
mitment of our economic resources could not 
only jeopardize the social goals to which we 
now aspire but set us back to a point where 
we might have to take up anew a burden of 
social ills we thought we had long since sur- 
mounted. 

It has been a long, hard climb to where we 
stand today. The road ahead remains a suffi- 
cient challenge without the prospect of fac- 
ing that long, hard climb all over again. 

Surely, it is not a sign of any lesser sense 
of the urgency of the social tasks that re- 
main to us to suggest that in our zeal to ac- 
complish them we risk overburdening the 
economy on which these and all our other 
hopes depend. 

Business teaches a stern lesson: The conse- 
quence of attempting too much, like the con- 
sequence of doing too little, is failure. Find- 
ing what is right is an arduous process of 
matching needs with resources, of rigorously 
assigning priorities that distinguish between 
what must be done, what can be done and 
what had best be scheduled for tomorrow. 

The lesson applies as well on the scale of 
our society. Youth, I know, is impatient of 
delay. But the promptings of the most urgent 
social conscience provide no warrant for ab- 
dicating what is the hardest duty of the re- 
sponsible citizen, distinguishing between 
what we wish for and what we can reasonably 
achieve. 

Perhaps what I have been saying sounds 
overly cautious. I hope not. In any case, you 
would be wrong to assume that prudent cau- 
tion means lack of confidence. Make no mis- 
take about it our economy is strong enough, 
business has brains and energy and good will 
enough to sustain the pace of social progress 
the times demand. 

But as much as that progress depends on 
our country’s economic strength, it depends 
as much or more on its political strength. To 
my mind, political strength derives from two 
factors: First, the readiness of a people to 
commit itself politically, to develop and ex- 
press its convictions, however diverse and, 
second, a willingness to resolve differences— 
and accept the consequences—within a com- 
monly accepted framework of order and due 
process. 

Both these factors seem to be in jeopardy 
in our country today. 

Disregard for law and order, be it born of 
frustration or of willfulmess or of calcula- 
tion, is surely the most shocking aspect of 
the current scene. 

In our cities, on our campuses, rioting 
signals a breakdown of the political process, 
But what is more disturbing is the realization 
that the civil disorders that command the 
headlines may be but surface symptoms of 
a more widespread infection in our society. 

This infection shows itself in what ap- 
pears to be an increasing disposition to es- 

ther by seeking refuge from the risks 
and responsibilities of citizenship in a pre- 
occupation with private comforts, or by what 
seems an equally irresponsible disposition to 
translate the most agonizingly complex prob- 
lems into simple confrontations between 
“them” and “us.” 

To my mind, this resort to unreason—in 
whatever guise it appears—is the most dan- 
gerous trend of our times. It jeopardizes what 
has been and remains our country’s greatest 
strength—and that is the capacity to goy- 
ern ourselves. If in these times there is a 
first duty for educated men and women, it 
is to set themselves against this trend, 

This resort to unreason shows itself, too, 
in what seems to be an increasing preoccupa~ 
tion with power, power exercised not through 
the conventional political process but by ob- 
structing the normal operations of society. 
Power thus exercised can dramatize dissent 
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and discontent, but it can also undermine 
orderly processes on which the dissenters 
themselves will depend once their discontent 
is 


repaired. 

The continued misuse of this kind of power 
can only lead to the degeneration of the po- 
litical process in our country, to the death 
of freedom. There is no consequence more 
likely to be fatal to our nation’s goals and— 
more particularly—to the quickened hopes of 
the disadvantaged. 

Those goals cannot be achieved or those 
hopes met in an angry society. Divided by 
contention and embittered by frustration. 
Only a coherent society, uniting all its ele- 
ments in a common context of consent, can 
order its resources and marsha] its energies 
on the scale the future will require. 

It is time, then, that men and women of 
reason and conscience everywhere made it 
plain that this society cannot countenance 
and will not reward violence or the willful 
exercise of power to obstruct its legitimate 
processes, 

But it is not enough to decry violence un- 
less at the same time we are ready to recog- 
nize that poverty and prejudice are violence, 
and slum housing is violence and that inade- 
quate education—stunting human growth— 
is the cruelest form of violence. 

What our country needs is a sustained and 
concerted application of compassionate in- 
telligence directed to the solution of the 
complex problems that stand between us 
and the great goals America has appointed 
for itself. 

This is not a task reserved for specialists 
in the social sciences or to politicians in 
Washington, Rather is it today’s most urgent 
task of citizenship. I hope that you will come 
to share in that task, whatever walk of life 
you choose to pursue. For, if you do, hopes 
for its accomplishment, otherwise by no 
means assured, will be immeasurably ad- 
vanced. 

At the outset of these remarks I said I 
would speak to you as an American deeply 
concerned about the future of his country. 
In conclusion let me tell you that I for one 
believe—perhaps out of faith, perhaps simply 
from a recognition that we have faced un- 
certainties before and somehow found our 
way through them—that we can surmount 
our present difficulties, that we can accom- 
plish our country’s great unfinished business 
and that we can restore to our national life 
the sense of community that is our greatest 
strength. 

The task will not be easy. Its accomplish- 
ment will depend on our capacity for wisdom 
and compassion, our steadiness of purpose 
in the face of collisions and disappointments 
and on our recognition that along the road 
to greatness there are no certain victories. 

In a very great sense this task will fall on 
you and in it you will find an opportunity 
for achievement that will match the mag- 
nificent accomplishments of the founding 
fathers and all the others who fought and 
worked to make this the great country that 
it is. It is a great future that lies ahead for 
you and I extend each of you the best of 
good wishes as you enter it. 


[From the Knoxville Journal, June 11, 1968] 
WISE COMMENCEMENT SPEAKER 

The University of Tennessee graduating 
class was fortunate in the selection by the 
institution’s administration of Ben S. Gil- 
mer, president of the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Co., as speaker as its spring 
quarter commencement Sunday. 

Mr. Gilmer deplored the “resort to un- 
reason infecting our society.” Urging edu- 
cated men and women to set themselves 
against this “most dangerous trend of our 
time,” he said, “this resort to unreason—in 
however respectable a guise it appears— 
jeopardizes what has been and remains our 
country’s greatest strength... the capacity 
to govern ourselves.” 

He expressed deep concern about the in- 
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creasing preoccupation with power exercised 
by the obstruction of the normal operations 
of society rather than through the conven- 
tional political process. 

This type of power, Mr, Gilmer asserted, 
could dramatize dissent and discontent, but 
he added that it could also undermine the 
orderly processes on which the dissenters 
themselves would depend once their dis- 
content is repaired. 

“The continued misuse of this kind of 
power can only lead to the degeneration of 
the political process in our country, to the 
death of freedom,” he said. 

“There is no consequence more likely to be 
fatal to our nation’s goals and—more partic- 
ularly—to the quickened hopes of the dis- 
advantaged. 

“Those goals cannot be achieved or those 
hopes met in an angry society, divided by 
contention and embittered by frustration. 
Only a coherent society, uniting all its 
elements in a common context of consent, 
can order its resources and marshal its ener- 
gies on the scale the future will require.” 

But having outlined the dangers of an era 
of frequently senseless and uncalled for 
violence, the commencement speaker con- 
cluded by complimenting and voicing high 
hopes for the future of the generation now 
emerging from our educational institutions. 
He said: 

“You are a distinctive generation, I base 
my judgment, not on the exhibitionists 
among you, but on my own personal observa- 
tion of the young people I know. 

“What is heartening about these young 
people is that, far from being in revolt 
against the professed values of their elders, 
they feel intensely that those values merit 
more than lip service: They are to be lived 
by. 
“They believe that money and material 
things are not so important as human rela- 
tionships and they are concerned about what 
they see as the depersonalizing influence of 
technology and of large institutions. 

“They are impatient of delay in achiev- 
ing the goals America has set for itself—and 
most intensely of all—they are determined 
that their own lives are going to be mean- 
ingful in terms of society’s hopes and needs 
and not merely their own.” 

Those who heard the speaker as well as 
those of us who read newspaper reports of his 
remarks were gratified that this distin- 
guished te executive did not over- 
look a fact which some of the public, at least, 
is prone to ignore. This is that the destruc- 
tionists both in campus groups and in 
others—those whose only recipe is to 
destroy while offering no substitute for the 
object of their destruction—represent only 
a minority of their age, educational or 
ethnic groups. An overwhelming majority, 
even though they do not find the current 
systems in education or in real life ideal, 
are still determined to make improvements 
without totally destroying what has been 
achieved so far. 

What the commencement speaker in- 
tended, no doubt, was to emphasize that 
there is more to be proud of, where the 
younger generation of Americans is con- 
cerned, than there is to condemn. This is 
true even though the destructionists get the 
headlines and the TV coverage while the 
majority of solid young citizens get little 
publicity. 


ACHIEVING A SOUND MONETARY 
POLICY 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, the Joint 
Economic Committee recently issued a 
report on “Standards for Guiding Mone- 
tary Action.” The report recommended 
that the Federal Reserve stick to a policy 
of increasing the money supply at an 
annual rate between 2 and 6 percent. The 
report has received much favorable and 
deserved attention. Just today the Wall 
Street Journal in its lead editorial con- 
cluded that the committee’s “proposal 
for policy changes appears sound 
enough.” It is wonderful to see that the 
Wall Street Journal recognizes at long 
last that the Fed can do wrong, causing 
recessions in past years and now produc- 
ing inflation and high-interest rates and, 
therefore, needs outside direction. I have 
been saying this for more than 40 years. 
I have also been saying for a long, long 
time, that the volume of money must be 
controlled so it grows at a moderate, 
noninflationary, nondepression causing 
rate. In 1934 I introduced a bill to achieve 
this by requiring the Fed to increase 
our money supply at 5 percent per year. 
In 1964 I spoke to this body and urged 
the Fed to pursue a moderately expan- 
sionist monetary policy. I said 6 percent 
might be too rapid, but that 1-percent 
growth definitely is too low and I asked, 
“Ts there no possibility of a 5, 4, 342, or 
2% percent rate of growth in the money 
supply?” Well, if we look at the zero 
growth we had in part of 1966 and the 
nearly 10 percent per year growth we are 
now having, you can see that there is no 
possibility of achieving a moderately ex- 
pansionist monetary policy as long as 
William McChesney Martin and his 
bunch are free to do what they want. 

The Joint Economic Committee’s re- 
port is therefore only a step in the right 
direction. It does not go far enough, be- 
cause it would leave Martin and his 
bunch free to continue to do whatever 
they like. There is little point to asking 
these fellows politely to increase the 
money supply between 2 and 6 percent 
per year. The late Speaker of this body, 
the Honorable Sam Rayburn, recognized 
this when he said, back in 1959: 

I have been forced to the conclusion that 
the Federal Reserve authorities . . . consider 
themselves immune to any direction or sug- 
gestion by the Congress, let alone a simple 
expression of the sense of Congress. 


We have to restructure the Federal 
Reserve from top to bottom if we want to 
achieve a sound monetary policy. We 
have to give the President power to set 
money supply guidelines every year and 
coordinate them with his fiscal and debt 
management policies so as to achieve the 
goals of the 1946 Employment Act. His 
monetary guidelines, just as his fiscal 
proposals, can be subject to validation by 
the Congress. We have to reduce the 
number and tenures of the Governors of 
the Federal Reserve Board and make the 
chairman’s term coterminus with that of 
the President; we have to make the Fed- 
eral Reserve exclusively an agency for 
executing monetary policy; we have to 
abolish the so-called Open Market Com- 
mittee and vest all open market powers in 
the Board and; we have to prevent con- 
tinued giveaways to the banks of the 
Government securities it buys when it in- 
creases the money supply by putting 
these securities—$52 billion worth and 
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growing all the time—back where they 
belong in the Treasury which will cause 
the national debt to be reduced by that 
amount, and the people would save over 
$2 billion a year on interest. 

To continue to move forward toward 
achieving a sound monetary policy, the 
Subcommittee on Domestic Finance is 
now getting up a compendium of views on 
the appropriate target and guidelines for 
monetary policy. We have invited offi- 
cials of the Fed and the administration 
and monetary experts from the banking 
and academic communities to submit 
their views. Later we will hold hearings 
on H.R. 11, a bill which will do the job 
of restructuring the Federal Reserve that 
must be done if we are to get an even- 
keel monetary policy, one that avoids 
both recession and inflation and also 
achieves noninflationary interest rates. 


SUPPORT OF THE HOUSING AND 
URBAN DEVELOPMENT ACT OF 
1968 


Mr. WYLIE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WYLIE. Mr. Speaker, I supported 
and voted for the Housing and Urban 
Development Act of 1968 because a new 
approach to the problems of housing is 
indicated and because a massive attack 
must be commenced at once. The con- 
cept of homeownership in public hous- 
ing is one which seems to me to offer 
the best hope of accomplishment in the 
elimination of slums and substandard 
housing. The American dream of home- 
ownership is as strong today as when 
our country was founded. It seems to me 
that a person is more likely to paint his 
own home than the home of his land- 
lord; that he is more likely to plant 
flowers, trees, and shrubbery when he is 
doing it for himself than for someone 
from whom he rents. And that while he 
is fixing, painting, and planting he is 
not dwelling on his personal problems 
which frequently are the source of ac- 
a leading to violent and criminal 
acts. 

I am particularly pleased with provi- 
sions which require increased reliance 
on the private sector for the financing, 
construction, and operation of housing 
assisted under these housing programs. 

I think everyone recognizes, and wit- 
ness after witness at hearings has testi- 
fied to the fact, that any massive attack 
on inadequate housing has to mobilize 
the resources and talent of private en- 
terprise. Within our political system the 
role of the Federal Government should 
be restricted to that of the catalyst in 
such endeavors. It should not be the over 
riding principal, Wherever possible the 
Federal Government should provide the 
incentive to encourage allocation of pri- 
vate energies into housing through the 
subsidy element, thereby enabling the 
low- and moderate-income person, who 
cannot afford decent housing without 
some assistance, to obtain such housing 
through normal market channels. 
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What are the public and private roles 
in this bill? Looking first at the title I 
home ownership assistance program, I 
note that the money for the construction 
and the purchase of these homes will 
come from private investors—the same 
banks and insurance companies and 
other lenders that normally make home 
mortgage loans. In any housing program 
of the magnitude contemplated by this 
one—one-half million units to be assisted 
with the initial 3-year authorizations— 
the Federal Government cannot be ex- 
pected to tie up the large amounts of 
money required to finance these homes. 
In terms of the initial 3-year authoriza- 
tion, we are dealing with $8 or $9 billion 
of public and private money for this one 
program. 

It is true that, if the Federal Govern- 
ment assumed the role of lender, its 
investment would be returned in the long 
run through payments of principal and 
interest on the mortgages it held. It 
would, of course, have to hold these 
mortgages for their life because there 
would be no market for them. But the 
Federal Government is not in the in- 
vestment business, nor does it have the 
surplus dollars to get into it on the scale 
that would be necessary to provide this 
much housing. 

The financing and subsidy mechanism 
of the title I home ownership program is 
wisely fashioned to get the most im- 
mediate impact out of each dollar spent. 
It does this by limiting the Govern- 
ment’s annual outlay to the amount nec- 
essary, over and above the larger and 
basic amount contributed by the assisted 
family, to enable the family to attain 
home ownership. At this time, when the 
demands on the Federal dollar, and they 
are legitimate demands, far exceed the 
supply, this, it seems to me, is an excel- 
lent way to mount an extensive housing 
program. 

The same approach is taken in the title 
II rental housing program, where financ- 
ing of rental and cooperative apartments 
will be from private sources and along 
the same magnitude as the homeowner- 
ship program. This new rental program 
will ultimately take the place of and 
greatly expand two existing programs 
which use Government financing rather 
than private financing. These are two 
familiar programs—the section 221(d) 
(3) below-market interest rate rental 
and cooperative housing program for 
low- and moderate-income families 
where private lenders originate mort- 
gages at 3 percent interest which are 
purchased and held by the Federal Na- 
tional Mortgage Association, and the sec- 
tion 202 housing for the elderly and 
handicapped program where financing is 
provided by direct 3-percent loans from 
HUD which in turn holds the mortgages. 
These are good programs, but they are 
necessarily limited by the amount of cap- 
ital funds that the Government can sup- 
ply to fund them. However, these existing 
programs have been useful and have pro- 
vided the experience and confidence in 
what can be accomplished to encourage 
larger undertakings. i 

As to whether the private sector can 
produce the necessary funds, the best ex- 
perts we have feel that it can be done— 
that more money can be allocated to 
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home mortgages and that while ambi- 
tious, the 10-year housing goa! set out in 
the bill is realistic. I share this view. 
There is much that can be done now and 
in the ensuing years to make sure enough 
money is invested in housing. 

The other elements of private involve- 
ment in housing, which are usually taken 
for granted, the materials, the labor, and 
the entrepreneur will also have to be 
greatly expanded. Again, our experts tell 
us this can be done and without over- 
heating the economy. I am confident our 
private enterprise system can meet the 
challenge and meet it well. 


REVIEW OF CONVICTIONS IN 
CRIMINAL ACTIONS 


Mr. WATSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. Speaker, last year 
I introduced an amendment to the Con- 
stitution relative to the power of Fed- 
eral courts to review convictions in crim- 
inal actions. This amendment was de- 
signed to offset the effects of the Su- 
preme Court’s ruling in Miranda against 
Arizona, which virtually stripped law en- 
forcement officers from any advantage 
that they might have in dealing with 
the criminal through immediate inter- 
rogation. 

Fortunately the objective of this pro- 
posal was contained in the omnibus 
crime control bill which was recently 
signed into law by the President. Inclu- 
sion of a provision in the bill to modify 
court decision in the area of volun- 
tary confessions should have a tremen- 
dous impact upon the Court. Certainly, 
it puts the Court on notice that Con- 
gress no longer intends to sit by do- 
cilely while Court decisions run rough- 
shod over the Constitution. 

I thought the Miranda decision partic- 
ularly noteworthy, not only because it 
set a bad legal precedent or that it was 
decided by a 5-to-4 vote, but that it 
gave us one of the first opportunities to 
observe Justice Abe Fortas in action. His 
vote with the majority came as no sur- 
prise, because Abe Fortas has been de- 
fending liberal causes all his life. Like 
the other “activists” on the Court For- 
tas seems to enjoy turning away from 
oe principles of constitutional 

aw. 

But, even in the Court’s vociferous de- 
sire to make the first amendment a ve- 
hicle for anarchy, the Miranda decision 
just bordered upon the ridiculous. I had 
always thought that the law was designed 
to protect the innocent. However, the 
Miranda decision shifts the emphasis of 
protection to the cirminal. As Al Capp 
has so graphically pointed out in his 
regular Sunday comic feature, “Lil 
Abner,” the innocent victim is left on his 
own while, to the detriment of law and 
order, the criminal is pampered at the 
victim’s expense. 

Mr. Speaker, as a result of the Miranda 
decision, and others equally as dangerous, 
the American people are taking a long, 
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hard look at the Supreme Court. They 
do not like what they see. They see a 
Court which seems to be saying “no 
prayers in our schools, but plenty of 
criminals on our streets.” They see a 
Court which allows the pornography 
racket to rake in millions of dollars each 
year. They see a Court which gives its 
blessing to any Communist who wants to 
teach in our public school system or who 
decides to work in a defense installation. 
The list is practically endless, but per- 
haps it is best summed up by a recent 
national poll in which an overwhelming 
majority of those polled believe that the 
Supreme Court has gone too far in its 
liberal interpretations. 

The battle over the appointment of Abe 
Fortas to be Chief Justice is based on 
these issues. The drama presently taking 
place in the other body can best be de- 
scribed as being in the interest of the 
American people and the American legal 
system. I wholeheartedly endorse the 
courageous efforts by a group of our 
Senate colleagues of both parties to deny 
confirmation to Justice Fortas. I com- 
mend their wisdom, foresight, and devo- 
tion to the Constitution. 

The Warren court has made a mock- 
ery of American jurisprudence. In his 3 
years on the Court, Abe Fortas has been 
in the forefront of those judicial “‘activ- 
ists” who continue to play havoc with 
American constitutional law. It can be 
expected of Abe Fortas to follow, and 
indeed, broaden the fantasy which Earl 
Warren has been injecting into law for 
the past 15 years. To confirm this ap- 
pointment would only guarantee that the 
Court will continue on its present course. 

It is past time for the pendulum to 
swing back toward judicial restraint. 
Earl Warren has done a grave disservice 
to this Nation and its legal institutions. 
By thrusting the Supreme Court into 
every conceivable area of American life 
he has caused confusion and unpredicta- 
bility in the law. Abe Fortas is cut from 
the same mold, and he must be prevented 
from occupying the highest judicial posi- 
tion in the land. 


AIR SAFETY—AGAIN 


Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New Hampshire? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Speaker, what has 
to happen before the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce will be 
disposed to consider legislation dealing 
with safety in the sky? Two weeks ago 
I spoke to this House about this situa- 
tion on the occasion of the hijacking 
of two more planes. This morning it has 
happened again—this time to a National 
Airlines flight bound from Los Angeles 
to Miami by way of Houston and New 
Orleans—this time to a plane with 57 
passengers and this time the plane was 
commandeered by a man with a gun and 
a grenade. I wonder how the distin- 
guished chairman of the Commerce 
Committee would like to have been 
aboard that plane this morning and to 
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have watched as the plane made an end- 
of-the-runway refueling in New Or- 
leans—at gunpoint—before taking off 
for Cuba. 

Mr. Speaker, what possible reason can 
there be for further delay in consider- 
ing legislation to promote air safety and 
to deter further incidents of sky-jack- 
ing? Must we wait until a sky-jacker 
carries out his threat and shoots the 
pilot and copilot and causing the sense- 
less death of scores of innocent pas- 
sengers? 

I simply cannot fathom any reasons 
for further delay. This legislation should 
have been considered long ago, but it has 
not. How long must we wait? Why? 

I respectfully urge action on my bill 
H.R. 1469 so the country’s air travelers 
may be assured of this protection before 
this Congress adjourns. 


MILITARY P. 
APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (S. 3293) to au- 
thorize appropriations during the fiscal 
year 1969 for procurement of aircraft, 
missiles, naval vessels, and tracked com- 
bat vehicles, research, development, test, 
and evaluation for the Armed Forces, 
and to prescribe the authorized person- 
nel strength of the Selected Reserve of 
each Reserve component of the Armed 
Forces, and for other purposes, with 
House amendment thereto, insist on the 
House amendment, and agree to the con- 
ference asked by the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois? The Chair hears none, and ap- 
points the following conferees: Messrs. 
RIVERS, PHILBIN, HEBERT, Price of Illi- 
nois, BATES, ARENDS, and BRAY. 


CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK—1968 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Price of Illinois). Under a previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. Froop! is recognized for 
60 minutes. 

Mr, FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to revise and extend my 
remarks and include certain proclama- 
tions and other documents. 

The SPEAKER, pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, this week is 
the 1968 Captive Nations Week. July 
14-20 is the 10th observance of this high- 
ly important week. We in Congress join 
with millions of our fellow Americans in 
expressing to the world our firm deter- 
mination never to forget the freedom 
aspirations of all the captive nations and 
to work in every possible manner for the 
achievement of their eventual liberation 
from the bondage of Red totalitarianism 
and Sino-Soviet Russian colonialism. 
Their fixed objective of national inde- 
pendence and freedom is our objective, 
and each Captive Nations Week observ- 
ance stresses this fundamental truth. 

The remarkable feature of the annual 
Captive Nations Week is its steady 
growth and expansion from year to year. 
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As countless of our fellow citizens come 
to learn the long list of captive nations, 
dating back to 1920, the more they are 
impressed by the significance and im- 
portance of the week. Following the 
leadership of our President, our State 
Governors, and our mayors also proclaim 
the week, urging our citizens to dedicate 
themselves anew to the study of all the 
captive nations. 

Under the guidance of the National 
Captive Nations Committee of Washing- 
ton, D.C., State and local committees 
have been formed in practically all large 
States and major cities to observe the 
annual Week. Moreover, the week has 
attracted the attention of numerous for- 
eign countries so that in the Republic 
of China, South Korea, the Philippines, 
West Germany, Turkey and elsewhere 
Captive Nations Week is being appro- 
priately observed and Free Asian parlia- 
ments are being asked to pass similar 
Captive Nations Week resolutions. 

Mr. Speaker, there are already several 
concrete lessons that can be drawn from 
these annual observances. I summarize 
them in this fashion: 

First. By their consistent opposition 
to and vehement castigation of Captive 
Nations Week, Moscow, Peking, and the 
lesser lights in the Red empire have 
shown since 1959 their fear of the total 
captive nations concept as reflected in 
Public Law 86—90; 

Second. The growth and development 
of Captive Nations Week in this coun- 
try and abroad have demonstrated the 
deepened understanding on the part of 
our people and others of the basic and 
fundamental importance of all the cap- 
tive nations to our national security and 
that of the free world; 

Third. Our concentrated support of all 
the captive nations, including necessarily 
the dozen in the Soviet Union itself, is 
one of our most powerful nonmilitary 
deterrents against further overt Sino- 
Soviet Russian aggression and a prime, 
formidable force for peace with freedom 
and justice in the world; 

Fourth. A broad area of detailed work 
still remains to be done in exposing the 
complete breadth and depth of Sino- 
Soviet Russian imperio-colonialism so 
that once and for all the peoples of the 
world will know and never forget who 
the real imperialists and colonialists are, 
so that the full impact of world opinion 
will fall heavily on the two last remain- 
ing imperio-colonialist centers, namely 
and solely Moscow and Peking, and 

Fifth. To open the full vista of this 
area and to prepare the ground for this 
vital work, a Special House Captive Na- 
tions Committee becomes more urgent, 
more necessary, more indispensable with 
the passing of every day. On this com- 
memorative occasion, I again call upon 
the Rules Committee to at least vote on 
the measures which have been submitted 
to create this desperately needed com- 
mittee. I again ask the members of that 
committee to begin with my own, House 
Resolution 14. 

Mr. Speaker, as part of my remarks 
today I would like to include the follow- 
ing material: 

A copy of the President’s proclama- 
tion dated July 10, 1968. 
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A copy of the text of House Resolu- 
tion 14, which I referred to earlier. 

A copy of the Captive Nations Week 
Proclamation issued by the Honorable 
Walter E. Washington, Mayor of Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A copy of the Captive Nations Week 
Proclamation issued by the Honorable 
John Connally, Governor of Texas. 

Two letters on Captive Nations Week 
issued by the Canton, Ohio, branch of 
the Ukrainian Congress Committee of 
America, Inc., both dated July 1, 1968. 

An appeal to the delegates of the 
Fourth Assembly of the World Council 
of Churches held this month in Uppsala, 
Sweden, as released by the Estonian 
World Council in New York City. 

A copy of the Captive Nations Week 
Proclamation issued by the Honorable 
Henry W. Maier, mayor, city of Mil- 
waukee. 

Captive Nations Week proclamations 
by the following additional Governors 
and mayors: 

Gov. Raymond P. Shafer, of my own 
State of Pennsylvania; Gov. Harold Le- 
Vander, of Minnesota; Gov. Warren P. 
Knowles, of Wisconsin; Gov. John A. 
Burns, of Hawaii; Gov. Dan Moore, of 
North Carolina; Gov. Warren E. Hearns, 
of Missouri; Mayor Ray B. Bracy, of Al- 
lentown, Pa.; Mayor Richard C. Lee, of 
New Haven, Conn.; Mayor James W. 
Kelly, Jr., of East Orange, N.J.; Mayor 
Anthony B. Flask, of Youngstown, Ohio; 
and Mayor Orville L. Hubbard, of Dear- 
born, Mich. 

A CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK, 1968—PRocLAMA- 
TION BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA 
Whereas the joint resolution approved 

July 17, 1959 (73 Stat, 212) authorizes and 
requests the President of the United States 
of America to issue a tion each year 
designating the third week in July as “Cap- 
tive Nations Week” until such time as free- 
dom and independence shall have been 
achieved for all the captive nations of the 
world; and 

Whereas human freedom, national inde- 
pendence, and justice are fundamental rights 
of all peoples; and 

Whereas the enjoyment of these rights, to 
which all peoples justly aspire, remains 
severely limited or denied in many areas of 
the world; and 

Whereas the United States of America, in 
keeping with the principles on which it was 
founded, has sought consistently to promote 
the observance of fundamental human rights 
throughout the world; 

Now, therefore, I, Lyndon B. Johnson, 
President of the United States of America, 
do hereby designate the week beginning July 
14, 1968 as Captive Nations Week. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this tenth day of July in the year 
of our Lord nineteen hundred and sixty- 
eight, and of the Independence of the United 
States of America the one hundred and 
ninety-third. 

LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 


H. Res. 14 

Whereas on the all-important issue of co- 
lonialism the blatant hypocrisy of imperialist 
Moscow has not been adequately exposed by 
us in the United Nations and elsewhere; and 

Whereas Presidential proclamations desig- 
nating Captive Nations Week summon the 
American people “to study the plight of the 
Soviet-dominated nations and to recommit 
themselves to the support of the just aspira- 
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tions of the people of those captive nations”; 
and 


Whereas the nationwide observances in the 
seven anniversaries of Captive Nations Week 
have clearly demonstrated the enthusiastic 
response of major sections of our society to 
this Presidential call; and 

Whereas following the passage of the Cap- 
tive Nations Week resolution in 1959 by the 
Congress of the United States and again dur- 
ing the annual observances of Captive Na- 
tions Week, Moscow has consistently dis- 
played to the world its profound fear of grow- 
ing free world knowledge of and interest in 
all of the captive nations, and particularly 
the occupied non-Russian colonies within the 
Soviet Union; and 

Whereas the indispensable advancement of 
such basic knowledge and interest alone can 
serve to explode current myths on Soviet 
unity, Soviet national economy and mono- 
lithic military prowess and openly to expose 
the depths of imperialist totalitarianism and 
economic colonialism throughout the Red 
Russian Empire, especially inside the so- 
called Union of Soviet Socialist Republics; 
and 

Whereas, for example, it was not generally 
recognized, and thus not advantageously 
made use of, that in point of geography, 
history, and demography, the now famous 
U-2 plane fiew mostly over captive non- 
Russian territories in the Soviet Union; and 

Whereas in the fundamental conviction 
that the central issue of our times is im- 
perialist totalitarian slavery versus demo- 
cratic national freedom, we commence to win 
the psychopolitical cold war by assembling 
and forthrightly utilizing all the truths and 
facts pertaining to the enslaved condition 
of the peoples of Poland, Hungary, Lithu- 
ania, Ukraine, Czechoslovakia, Latvia, Es- 
tonia, White Ruthenia, Rumania, East Ger- 
many, Bulgaria, mainland China, Armenia, 
Azerbaijan, Georgia, North Korea, Albania, 
Idel-Ural, Tibet, Cossackia, Turkestan, North 
Vietnam, Cuba, and other subjugated na- 
tions; and 

Whereas the enlightening forces generated 
by such knowledge and understanding of 
the fate of these occupied and captive non- 
Russian nations would also give encourage- 
ment to latent liberal elements in the Rus- 
sian Soviet Federative Socialist Republic— 
which contains Russia itself—and would help 
bring to the oppressed Russian people their 
overdue independence from centuries-long 
authoritarian rule and tyranny; and 

Whereas these weapons of truth, fact, and 
ideas would counter effectively and over- 
whelm and defeat Moscow's worldwide prop- 
aganda campaign in Asia, Africa, the Middle 
East, Latin America, and specifically among 
the newly independent and underdeveloped 
nations and states; and 

Whereas it is incumbent upon us as free 
citizens to appreciatively recognize that the 
captive nations in the aggregate constitute 
not only a primary deterrent against a hot 
global war and further overt aggression by 
Moscow’s totalitarian imperialism, but also 
a prime positive means for the advance of 
world freedom in a struggle which in total- 
istic form is psychopolitical; and 

Whereas in pursuit of a diplomacy of truth 
we cannot for long avoid bringing into ques- 
tion Moscow’s legalistic pretensions of “non- 
interference in the internal affairs of states” 
and other contrivances which are acutely 
subject to examination under the light of 
morally founded legal principles and politi- 
cal, economic, and historical evidence; and 

Whereas in the implementing spirit of our 
own co ional Captive Nations Week 
resolution and the eight Presidential procia- 
mations it is in our own strategic interest 
and that of the nontotalitarian free world 
to undertake a continuous and unremitting 
study of all the captive nations for the pur- 
pose of developing new approaches and fresh 
ideas for victory in the psychopolitical cold 
war: Now, therefore, be it 
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Resolved, That there is hereby established 
a nonpermanent committee which shall be 
known as the Special Committee on the 
Captive Nations. The committee shall be 
composed of ten Members of the House, of 
whom not more than six shall be members of 
the same political party, to be appointed 
by the Speaker of the House of Represen- 
tatives. 

Sec. 2. (a) Vacancies in the membership of 
the committee shall not affect the power 
of the remaining members to execute the 
functions of the committee, and shall be 
filled in the same manner as in the case 
of the original selection. 

(b) The committee shall select a chairman 
and a vice chairman from among its mem- 
bers. In the absence of the chairman, the 
vice chairman shall act as chairman. 

(c) A majority of the committee shall con- 
stitute a quorum except that a lesser num- 
ber, to be fixed by the committee, shall con- 
stitute a quorum for the purpose of admin- 
istering oaths and taking sworn testimony. 

Sec. 3. (a) The committee shall conduct 
an inquiry into and a study of all the captive 
non-Russian nations, which includes those 
in the Soviet Union and Asia, and also of 
the Russian people, with particular refer- 
ence to the moral and legal status of Red 
totalitarian control over them, facts con- 
cerning conditions existing in these nations, 
and means by which the United States can 
assist them by peaceful processes in their 
present plight and in their aspiration to 
regain their national and individual free- 
doms. 

(b) The committee shall make such 
interim reports to the House of Representa- 
tives as it deems proper, ahd shall make its 
first comprehensive report of the results of its 
inquiry and study, together with its recom- 
mendations, not later than January 31, 1968. 

Src. 4. The committee, or any duly au- 
thorized subcommittee thereof, is authorized 
to sit and act at such places and times 
within or outside the United States to hold 
such hearings, to require by subpena or 
otherwise the attendance of such witnesses 
and the production of such books, papers, 
and documents, to administer such oaths, 
and to take such testimony as it deems 
advisable. 

Sec. 5. The committee may employ and fix 
the compensation of such experts, consul- 
tants, and other employees as it deems neces- 
sary in the performance of its duties, 

Src. 6. The committee shall enjoy a non- 
standing status, performing its duties in the 
course of the Ninetieth Congress and subject 
to renewal only as determined by needs in 
the completion of its work and further pur- 
poses of the House of Representatives. 

A CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK PROCLAMATION BY 

THE COMMISSIONER OF THE DISTRICT OF 

COLUMBIA, JULY 14-20, 1968 


Whereas, by a joint resolution approved 
July 17, 1959, the Congress authorized and 
requested the President of the United States 
of America to issue a proclamation desig- 
nating the third week in July as “Captive 
Nations Week,” and to issue a similar proc- 
lamation each year until such time as free- 
dom and independence shall have been 
achieved for all captive nations of the world; 
and 

Whereas, there is a strong belief that the 
observance of “Captive Nations Week” 
throughout our country and our commu- 
nity will serve the cause of America and 
the entire free world; that the keeping alive 
of the spirit of liberation is the West's most 
effective instrument, 

Whereas, it is deemed appropriate and 
proper to extend to the peoples of the captive 
nations the support and sympathy of the 
people of our community for their just 
aspirations for freedom and national inde- 
pendence. 

Now, therefore, I, the Commissioner of the 
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District of Columbia, do hereby proclaim the 
week of July 14-20, 1968, as “Captive Nations 
Week,” and invite the people of the Nation’s 
Capital to participate in the observance of 
this period by offering prayers in their 
churches and synagogues for the peaceful 
liberation of the peoples throughout the 
world who are denied their fundamental 
human rights. 
WALTER E. WASHINGTON, 
Commissioner of the District of Columbia. 


OFFICIAL MEMORANDUM BY JOHN CONNALLY, 
GOVERNOR OF TEXAS, AUSTIN, TEX. 


GREETINGS: In its thrust toward world 
domination, communist imperialism has de- 
prived many millions of people of Central and 
Eastern Europe, Asia and even the Western 
Hemisphere of human rights and funda- 
mental freedoms. Silenced, but unconquered, 
these people will never cease to struggle for 
their inalienable right to a free life. 

The national security and well-being of 
the citizens of the United States is depend- 
ent on the continued desire for liberty and 
justice on the part of the peoples of these 
captive nations. 

By action of Congress, the third week of 
July has been designated as Captive Nations 
Week. It is fitting that we observe this 
period in tribute to the fight for freedom 
and in recognition of the natural interde- 
pendency of the people and nations of the 
world. 

Therefore, I, as Governor of Texas, do 
hereby designate the week of July 14-20, 
1968, as “Captive Nations Week” in Texas. 

In Official recognition whereof, I hereby 
affix my signature this 2nd day of July, 1968. 

JOHN CONNALLY, 
Governor of Texas. 


UKRAINIAN CONGRESS COMMITTEE 
or America, INÇ., 
Canton Branch, July 1, 1968. 
Hon, Danret J. FLOOD, 
Cannon Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN FLOOD: On this 10th 
year of observance of the “Captive Nations 
Week”, our branch once again has written 
many letters pertaining to captive nations. 
In our letters, one representative copy of 
which is enclosed, we have taken the lib- 
erty to ask support for your resolution for 
establishing a Permanent Committee on 
Captive Nations as well as support for H. 
Con. Res. 420 of our own Con; Frank 
T. Bow calling for official recognition of his- 
toric dates of the captive nations. 

These letters have been sent to the entire 
Ohio delegation and to many organizations 
which derive their national ancestry from 
the captive nations. We are also interested 
in learning the names of the members of 
the House Rules Committee so we may write 
to them directly. 

We wish your Resolution a final and re- 
sounding success in this the 10th year of 
observance of the Captive Nations Week. 

Respectfully yours, 
W. Woroszezuk, 
Chairman. 
W. JUSKIW, 
Secretary. 


UKRAINIAN CONGRESS COMMITTEE 
or America, INC., 
Canton Branch, July 1, 1968. 

Dear SR: This month the Congress of the 
United States will mark the 10th anniversary 
of the “Captive Nations Week”. Since the 
passage of the “Captive Nations Resolution”, 
which was passed unanimously by both 
Houses of Congress in 1958 and the procla- 
mation of the first “Captive Nations Week” 
by President Dwight D. Eisenhower, many 
other resolutions concerning captive nations 
have been introduced in the Congress. Among 
them, notable are the resolutions of Con- 
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gressman Daniel J. Flood of Pennsylvania 
calling for establishment of Permanent Com- 
mittee on Captive Nations in the Congress of 
the United States (H. Res. 14), on which Mr. 
Flood has been working on bi-partisan basis 
with the Honorable Edward J. Derwinski of 
Tilinois, and the H. Con. Res. 420 of our own 
Congressman Frank T. Bow calling for official 
recognition of historic dates of the captive 
nations. Both of the above mentioned resolu- 
tions have much merit for the following 
reasons. 

The Soviet Union continues to wage cold 
war“ against the United States. Its repre- 
sentatives everywhere never miss even the 
slightest opportunity to brand the United 
States as aggressor or invader and to charge 
it with imperialism, colonialism, etc, These 
unjust charges and labels against United 
States are repeated unceasingly despite the 
demonstrated efforts of the United States 
government to promote “peaceful coexist- 
ence” and “building of bridges of friendship” 
between our country and the Soviet Union. 
Much too little is done to counteract these 
labels and charges which foment demonstra- 
tions and hatred against the United States 
throughout the world. Justice and truth are 
on our side, but their potential is not used to 
the best advantage of the United States. 

It has been said, that the best way to avoid 
“hot war” is to take positive steps to win the 
“cold war”. Establishing the Committee on 
Captive Nations and officially recognizing the 
historic dates of these captive nations would 
give a more dynamic policy toward Central 
and Eastern Europe and thus a first step 
toward winning the “cold war”. 

The above mentioned resolution, among 
many others, show 4 realization on the part 
of our Congressmen, that there is a dire need 
to act effectively against the Soviet charges 
and accusations against the United States. 
Disclosing of the truth about enslavement of 
many nations by Soviet-Russian and Chinese 
Communists, hold a great potential in this 
action. The passage of 's Bow 
and Flood resolutions would give expression 
to our concern about the captive nations, 
bolster their morale and increase their deter- 
mination in the struggle for their God-given 
rights of freedom and independence. This 
alone would most assuredly divert some of 
the Soviet aid to Hanoi, inasmuch as Moscow 
would have to think of possible aggravation 
of its affairs in Europe. There are 22 captive 
nations enslaved by Soviet and Chinese Com- 
munism. These captive nations are looking 
towards the United States for moral support 
and encouragement in the struggle to re- 
gain their liberty. They are fighting for the 
same rights and freedom as American sol- 
diers are fighting for in Vietnam and thus 
they are, in every sense, true allies of the 
United States. 

Working through a Committee proposed 
by the Honorable Daniel J. Flood, the Con- 
gress could take steps to show the world who 
in truth are the imperialists and the source 
of world’s major troubles, namely the Soviet 
Communists. 

The Honorable Frank T. Bow’s resolution 
deserves special merit since its passage would 
serve as a reminder of the plight of captive 
nations throughout the entire year. The his- 
toric dates of each of the captive nations 
enumerated are the dates on which the 
people of these nations have unequivocally 
expressed their true will to be independent, 
free nations. It negates Moscow’s and Pe- 
king's absurd claims that the peoples of these 
nations have willingly become subjects of 
Communist slavery. It exploded the much 
cherished myth of the Soviet Communists 
about the “free Union of Soviet Republics” 
and puts the emphasis on the fact that the 
so-called “Republics” are nations held by 
force in the Russian-Communist empire. 

We therefore, earnestly urge you, to take 
part in this year’s observances of the “Cap- 
tive Nations Week” and to give your support 
to both of the above mentioned resolutions, 
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to help bring them out of respective com- 
mittees and vote in their favor. 
Respectfully yours, 


Secretary. 


ESTONIAN WORLD CoUNCIL, 
July 1968. 


AN APPEAL TO THE DELEGATES OF THE FOURTH 
ASSEMBLY OF THE WOọRLD COUNCIL OF 
CHURCHES IN UPPSALA, SWEDEN, JULY 1968 
Dear DELEGATE: We lift up our voice on be- 

half of our nation in Estonia which goes 

through the most catastrophic period in its 
long and vexed history. This is marked by ex- 
termination of a great part of our nation, 
denial of human rights, suppression and ter- 
ror, destruction of centuries-old traditions, 
religious persecution, perversion from Chris- 
tianity to atheism, destruction of spiritual 
life and all creative forces and the coloniali- 
zation of the land with the Russian masses 
which is carried out so systematically that 
the very existence of the nation is in danger. 

The last act of a terrible drama has already 

started, 

This must be a serious concern for Chris- 
tians, 

We lift up our voice on behalf of the na- 
tions in the Baltic lands. Acts of extermina- 
tion, extensive deportations and “voluntary” 
resettlements as a part of a deliberate policy 
of genocide, have resulted in annihilation of 
vital groups and segments of society. All this 
is related to the policy of inundating these 
countries with Russians. The native nations 
will inevitably become the minority in their 
own native lands. 

This must be a serious concern for Chris- 
tians. 

We lift up our voice on behalf of hundreds 
of millions of victims in the grip of the same 
ruthless force, trampled underfoot by the 
Red Barbarians, exploited by the Soviet oc- 
topus which has been squeezing out these vic- 
tims more ruthlessly than any of the im- 
perialist and colonial power in the past, liv- 
ing in despair which every day compels men, 
women, and the youth, to risk their lives and 
attempt escape from the Soviet hell. All these 
many nations have been prevented, from ful- 
filling their mission given to them by the 
Creator. 

This must be a serious concern for Chris- 
tians. 

We urge you to realize what takes place 
in the free world. What is desperately 
needed is an awakening and strengthening 
of the moral forces in the world, particularly 
ly at a time when we are faced by an un- 
paralleled loss of ethical concern and in- 
credible callousness towards the enslaved, 
suffering and tortured. This indifference is 
in fact horrifying. Our so-called peace is 
paid for by the anguish, torture and blood 
of millions of innocent human beings. It 
is appalling to see how compassion, the dis- 
tinguishing mark between human beings and 
animals is being eroded away and to observe 
how free men in ecclesiastical, educational 
and academic circles have let themselves be 
used in the service of the blood-stained Red 
Empire. This attitude is deeply inhuman. It 
is the very source of the catastrophes which 
have befallen us. 

This, too, must be a serious concern for 
Christians. 

Millions have locked hopefully to their 
religious leaders for guidance in our perilous 
times, for hopes which will sustain, and for 
principles by what to live. This guidance 
cannot be given if the deepest issues in hu- 
man existence are ignored: as every betrayal 
of others is a step towards our own enslave- 
ment, so the recovery of solidarity with all 
the victims will determine our own survival, 
existence, and future. 

This is what is desperately needed—a truly 
Christian confrontation with the real issues. 
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This would animate in human beings a sense 
of mission, It would speak out to men every- 
where and give renewed strength to all who 
stretch out their hearts for decency and 
worthiness, longing for genuine spiritual 
and moral leadership. 

On behalf of the General Assembly of the 
Estonian World Council. 

ALFRED J. ANDERSON, 
President. 
PROCLAMATION FROM THE OFFICE OF THE 
Mayor, CITY OF MILWAUKEE 


Whereas: The enslavement of a substantial 
part of the world’s population by Communist 
imperialism has made a mockery of the idea 
of peaceful coexistence among nations and 
constitutes a detriment to the natural bonds 
of understanding between the people of the 
United States and other peoples; and 

Whereas, The 86th Congress in July, 1959, 
by enactment of Public Law 86-90, desig- 
nated that a special period each year be set 
aside for the purpose of manifesting to all 
peoples of all nations so subjugated our own 
appreciation and understanding of their as- 
pirations for a return of their rightful free- 
dom and independence; and 

Whereas, It is vital to the national secu- 
rity of the United States that this desire for 
liberty and independence among the peoples 
of the so-called Captive Nations be kept 
steadfastly alive since it constitutes a power- 
ful deterrent to war and one of mankind’s 
brightest hopes for a just and lasting peace; 

Now, therefore, I, Henry W. Maier, Mayor 
of Milwaukee, in compliance with the ex- 
pressed wishes of the President and the Con- 
gress of the United States, do hereby pro- 
claim the week of July 14-20, 1968, to be 
Captive Nations Week in Milwaukee, and I 
call upon our Citizens to reaffirm their faith 
in the undaunted spirit of the freedom-seek- 
ing peoples of such oppressed nations as 
Albania, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Estonia, 
Hungary, Latvia, Lithuania, Poland and Ru- 
mania, to mention only a few. I further urge 
the ethnic groups of our city to mark this 
period with such special observances as they 
believe will encourage friends and relatives 
living in these countries to persevere in their 
hope that they shall one day again share in 
the blessings of freedom. 

July 10, 1968. 

Henry W. Mater, 
Mayor. 
A Captive NATIONS WEEK PROCLAMATION 
FROM THE GOVERNOR'S OFFICE, COMMON- 
WEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA, JULY 14-20, 1968 


Whereas, By a joint Resolution approved 
July 17, 1959, the Congress has authorized 
and requested the President of the United 
States of America to issue a proclamation 
designating the third week in July as Captive 
Nations Week and to issue a similar procla- 
mation each year until such time as freedom 
and independence shall have been achieved 
for all the captive nations of the world; and 

Whereas, The President of the United 
States of America has by such proclamation 
invited the people of the United States to 
observe this week with appropriate cere- 
monies and activities; and 

Whereas, The citizens of the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania are fully aware of 
and grieve the plight of those made captive 
under the heavy yoke of Communism; and 

Whereas, It is our p to demonstrate 
to the peoples of the captive nations the 
support of the people of the Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania for their just aspirations 
for freedom and national independence; and 

Whereas, It is deemed appropriate to call 
for a public observance of this occasion so 
that our knowledge and sympathies may be 
declared; 

Now, Therefore, I, Raymond P. Shafer, 
Governor of the Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania, do hereby proclaim the week of July 
14-20, 1968, as Captive Nations Week in 
Pennsylvania. 
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Given under my hand and the Great Seal 
of the State, at the City of Harrisburg, this 
eleventh day of July, in the year of our Lord 
one thousand nine hundred and sixty-eight, 
and of the Commonwealth the one hundred 
and ninety-third. 

By the Governor: 

RAYMOND P, SHAFER, 
Governor. 


Secretary of the Commonwealth. 


A PROCLAMATION FROM THE EXECUTIVE DEPART- 
MENT, STATE OF MINNESOTA 


Whereas, many nations throughout the 
world have been held captive by the impe- 
rialistic and aggressive policies of Soviet 
communism; and 

Whereas, the peoples of the Soviet-dom- 
inated nations have been deprived of their 
national independence and their individual 
liberties; and 

Whereas, the citizens of the United States 
are linked by bonds of family and principle 
to those who love freedom and justice on 
every continent; and 

Whereas, it is appropriate and proper to 
manifest to the peoples of the captive na- 
tions the support of the Government and the 
people of the United States of America for 
their just aspirations for freedom and na- 
tional independence; and 

Whereas, by joint resolution approved July 
17, 1959, the Congress has authorized and 
requested the President of the United States 
of America to issue a proclamation designat- 
ing the third week in July, 1959, as “Captive 
Nations Week,” and to issue a similar proc- 
lamation each year until such time as free- 
dom and independence shall have been 
achieved for all the captive nations of the 
world; and 

Whereas, the United Nations has further 
dedicated this tenth anniversary year ob- 
servance of Captive Nations Week to the cause 
of Human Rights, for individuals and groups 
as well as nations; 

Now, therefore, I, Harold LeVander, Gov. 
ernor of the State of Minnesota, do hereby 
designate the week beginning July 14, 1968, 
as “Captive Nations and Human Rights 
Week” and urge the citizens of Minnesota to 
observe such week with appropriate cere- 
monies and activities, to study the plight of 
oppressed nations and oppressed people, and 
to recommit themselves to the support of the 
just aspirations of all of these captive fellow 
humans. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my 
hand and caused the Great Seal of the State 
of Minnesota to be affixed at the State Cap- 
itol this twenty-eighth day of June in the 
year of our Lord one thousand nine hundred 
and sixty-eight, and of the State, the one 
hundred eleventh. 

HAROLD LEVANDER, 


— 


FROM THE OFFICE OF THE GOVERNOR, STATE 
CAPITOL, MADISON, WIS., JUNE 28, 1968 

Mapison.—A proclamation has been issued 
by Governor Warren P. Knowles which desig- 
nates the week of July 14-20, 1968, as Cap- 
tive Nations Week” in Wisconsin. The text 
of the proclamation follows: 

“Whereas, most Wisconsin citizens are of 
foreign extraction, many of them being for- 
eign born; and 

“Whereas, many of the countries from 
which Wisconsin residents stem are now un- 
der forced totalitarian rule where friends, 
relatives and loved ones are often forcibly 
held behind the Iron and Bamboo Curtains; 
and 

“Whereas, the United States Congress re- 
solved on July 17, 1959, to proclaim the third 
week of July as ‘Captive Nations Week’; and 

“Whereas, ceremonies in Wisconsin com- 
memorating Captive Nations Week will be 
held in the City of Kenosha on Sunday, June 
30, 1968, at St. Therese’s Parish Park; 
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“Now, therefore, I, Warren P. Knowles, 
Governor of the State of Wisconsin, do here- 
by proclaim the week of July 14 through 
20, 1968, as ‘Captive Nations Week’ in the 
State of Wisconsin, and I urge all our cit- 
izens to participate in the week’s activities 
as their consciences direct.” 


PROCLAMATION 

Whereas, by Public Law 86-90 (73 Stat. 
212) the Congress of the United States pro- 
vided for designation of the third week in 
July as “Captive Nations Week,” and also 
for the observance thereof by the people of 
the United States; and 

Whereas, many nations have lost their 
national independence directly and indirectly 
through the policies of world communism, 
the peoples of those nations losing their in- 
dividual freedoms in the process; and 

Whereas, many of the people of Hawaii are 
linked to those in such nations by ties of 
culture, and of family; 

Now, therefore, I, John A. Burns, Goyer- 
nor of the State of Hawaii, do hereby desig- 
nate the week of July 14-20, 1968, as “Captive 
Nations Week in Hawaii” and urge the people 
of the State of Hawaii to give renewed de- 
votion to the just aspirations of the people 
of the captive nations for national inde- 
pendence and individual liberty. 

Done at Iolani Palace, Honolulu, State of 
Hawaii, this 9th day of July, 1968. 

JOHN A. BURNS. 
STATEMENT BY Gov. DAN MOORE, OF 
NORTH CAROLINA 


In response to a request from National 
Captive Nations Committee, I am pleased to 
call attention of the citizens of North Caro- 
lina to the tenth observance of a special 
week designated and set aside by the Con- 
gress of the United States to remind all citi- 
zens that the captive nations—the people 
themselves as against the totalitarian States 
and their Communist party apparatus—still 
are very much in captivity. This special ob- 
servance symbolizes for the billion captives 
the firm dedication of America to their free- 
dom and independence. 

Therefore, I am pleased to designate July 
14-20, 1968, as “Captive Nations Week in 
North Carolina” and I commend the obser- 
vance as being a worthwhile endeavor. 

RALEIGH, July 8, 1968. 


A PROCLAMATION FROM THE STATE oF MISSOURI 


Whereas, all peoples yearn for freedom 
and justice; and 

Whereas, these basic rights unfortunately 
are circumscribed or unrealized in many 
areas in the world; and 

Whereas, Missouri has an abiding commit- 
ment to the principles of independence, per- 
sonal liberty, and human dignity; and 

Whereas, it remains a fundamental pur- 
pose and intention of the Government and 
people of Missouri to recognize and encour- 
age constructive actions which foster the 
growth and development of independence 
and human freedom: 

Now, therefore, I, Warren E. Hearnes, Gov- 
ernor of the State of Missouri, do hereby 
designate the week beginning July 14, 1968, 
as “Captive Nations Week” and invite the 
people of Missouri to observe this week with 
appropriate ceremonies and activities, and 
I urge them to give renewed devotion to 
the just aspirations of all people for inde- 
pendence and human liberty. 

In testimony whereof, I have hereunto 
set my hand and caused to be affixed the 
Great Seal of the State of Missouri, in the 
City of Jefferson, this 19th day of June, 


1968. 
WARREN E. HEARNES, 
Governor. 
Attest: 
JAMES C. KIRKPATRICK, 
Secretary of State. 
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A PROCLAMATION FROM THE CITY OF 
ALLENTOWN, Pa, 

Whereas: Communist Russia, which has 
engulfed the countries of Eastern and Cen- 
tral Europe, the territories of half of Asia 
and Cuba at the very doorstep of the United 
States, continues to demonstrate its aggres- 
sive policies in Viet Nam; and 

Whereas: The avowed aim of Communist 
Russia is the enslavement of the entire free 
world, including the United States; and 

Whereas: The people whose native lands 
have suffered the horrors of Russian cap- 
tivity, will never allow the cause and spirit 
of freedom to be stifled; and 

Whereas: The United States of America re- 
mains the true citadel of freedom and hope 
of all the oppressed peoples in the world; and 

Whereas: The observance of “Captive Na- 
tions Week” throughout the United States 
will dramatize the plight of the captive and 
enslaved peoples behind the Iron Curtain; 
and 


Whereas: The Lehigh Valley Branch of the 
Ukrainian Congress Committee of America 
will open this year’s “Captive Nations Week” 
with appropriate ceremonies on Sunday, July 
14, 1968, Nineteen hundred sixty-eight marks 
the Tenth Observance of this important 
week. 

Now, therefore, I, Ray B. Bracy, Mayor of 
the City of Allentown, Pennsylvania, do here- 
by proclaim that the week of July 14 through 
20 1968, be observed as “Captive Nations 
Week.” 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand and caused the Seal of the City of 
Allentown, Pennsylvania to be affixed this 
eighth day of July, 1968. 

Ray B. Bracy, 
Mayor. 
Attest: 
CHARLES S. SAEGER, 
City Clerk. 
A PROCLAMATION FROM THE OFFICE OF THE 
Mayor, Crry or New Haven, Conn. 


Whereas: The key objective of all freedom- 
loving peoples and one to which the American 
Friends of the Captive Nations have always 
been fully subscribed is the quest for general 
relaxation of tension and world peace; and 

Whereas: One of the requisites for achiev- 
ing this goal is a Europe united in freedom, 
with each and every nation able to exercise 
its inalienable right to self-determination; 
and 

Whereas: The greatness of our Country 
stems from the most diverse of racial, reli- 
gious, and ethnic backgrounds; and 

Whereas: In accordance with Public Law 
86-90, unanimously adopted in 1959 by the 
Congress of the United States by which the 
third week of July is annually designated 
as Captive Nations Week; and 

Whereas: Captive Nations Week provides 
an opportunity for all Americans to show 
the freedom seeking peoples of Ukrania, Al- 
bania, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Estonia, 
Hungary, Latvia, Lithuania, Poland and Ro- 
mania that they have not been forgotten; 
and 

Whereas: A successful Captive Nations 
Week would continue importantly to raising 
the morale of captive people and would thus 
serve the vital interests of the United States 
and the entire free world. 

Now, therefore, I Richard C. Lee, Mayor of 
the City of New Haven, do hereby designate 
the period of July 14-20, 1968, as Captive 
Nations Week and call upon all to observe 
this week with appropriate ceremonies. 

RICHARD C. LEE, 
Mayor. 
A PRESS RELEASE FroM MAYOR JAMES W. 
KELLY, JR., EAST ORANGE, N.J. 

Jux 10, 1968.—Mayor Kelly has proclaimed 
the week of July 14th to July 20th, 1968 as 
“Oaptive Nations Week”. In this Proclama- 
tion the Mayor pointed out that the signifi- 
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cance of this annual observance is that it 
both reminds our people that the captive na- 
tions—the peoples themselves as against the 
totalitarian Red states and their Communist 
Party apparatus—still are very much captive 
and symbolize for the billion captives the 
firm dedication of America to their freedom 
and independence, 
A PROCLAMATION FROM THE CITY OF 
YOUNGSTOWN 


Whereas, the greatness of the United States 
is in large part attributable to its having been 
able, through the democratic process, to 
achieve a harmonious national unity of its 
people, eyen though they stem from the most 
diverse of racial, religious, and ethnic back- 
grounds; and 

Whereas, this harmonious unification of 
the diverse elements of our free society has 
led the people of the United States to possess 
a warm understanding and sympathy for the 
aspirations of peoples everywhere and to 
recognize the natural interdependency of the 
peoples and nations of the world; and 

Whereas, the enslavement of a substantial 
part of the world’s population by Communist 
imperialism makes a mockery of the idea of 
peaceful coexistence between nations and 
constitutes a detriment to the natural bonds 
of understanding between the people of the 
United States and other peoples; and 

Whereas, since 1918 the imperialistic and 
aggressive policies of Russian communism 
have resulted in the creation of a vast empire 
which poses a dire threat to the security of 
the United States and all of the free peoples 
of the world; and 

Whereas, the imperialistic policies of Com- 
munist Russia have led, through direct and 
indirect aggression, to the subjugation of the 
national independence of Poland, Hungary, 
Lithuania, Ukraine, Czechoslovakia, Latvia, 
Estonia, White Ruthenia, Rumania, East Ger- 
many, Bulgaria, mainland China, Armenia, 
Azerbaijan, Georgia, North Korea, Albania, 
Idel-Ural, Tibet, Cossackia, Turkeston, North 
Vietnam and others; and 

Whereas, these submerged nations look to 
the United States, as the citadel of human 
freedom, for leadership in bringing about 
their liberation and independence and in re- 
storing to them the enjoyment of their 
Christian, Jewish, Moslem, Buddhist, or other 
religious freedoms, and of their individual 
liberties. 

Now, therefore, I, Anthony B. Flask, Mayor 
of the City of Youngstown, Ohio, do hereby 
proclaim the third week of July, 1968, as 
“Captive Nations Week” and do hereby urge 
all citizens in this area to observe such week 
with appropriate ceremonies and activities. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my 
hand and caused the Seal of the City of 
Youngstown, Ohio, to be affixed this 2nd day 
of July 1968. 

ANTHONY B. FLASK. 
A CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK, PROCLAMATION, 
JULY 14-20, 1968 

Whereas, the significance of the United 
States is attributable to its having been able 
to achieve a harmonious national unity of 
its people, though they stem from many di- 
verse religious and ethnic backgrounds; and, 

Whereas, the enslavement of a large por- 
tion of the world’s population by Commu- 
nism has an adverse effect on the bonds of 
understanding between the people of our 
country and other nations; and, 

Whereas, the people of these captive na- 
tions look to the United States of America 
as the citadel of freedom and for leadership 
in the restoration of their religious freedoms 
and individual liberties; now, 

Therefore, as Mayor of Dearborn, I pro- 
claim July 14-20, 1968, “Captive Nations 
Week” in Dearborn, and call upon all resi- 
dents to observe this period by reflecting good 
will to all people of diverse background and 
to remember in prayer all the people in other 
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nations who have been stripped of freedom 
and independence. 
ORVILLE L, HUBBARD. 


Mr. Speaker, it is my pleasure also to 
append to my statement addresses de- 
livered by Dr. Lev E. Dobriansky of 
Georgetown University and the Honor- 
able THomas J. Dopp on the 50th anni- 
versary of Ukraine’s Independence, sev- 
eral items on Captive Nations Week that 
appeared in America, the Catholic news- 
paper in Philadelphia, an editorial in 
Svoboda, the Ukrainian Weekly, a re- 
lease on Pittsburghers To Observe Cap- 
tive Nations Week,” and a manifesto for 
the week. 

[From America, June 13, 1968] 
THE INDEPENDENT SOCIETY 
(Address delivered by Dr. Lev Dobriansky, 
president, UCCA, at the Shevchenko Monu- 

ment, Washington, D.C.) 

Friends, four years ago this month, former 
President Dwight D. Eisenhower uttered at 
this very site, “For my hope is that your 
magnificient march from the shadow of the 
Washington Monument to the foot of the 
statue of Taras Shevchenko will here kindle 
a new world movement in the hearts, minds, 
words, and actions of men.“ Such a move- 
ment has been kindled, and on this memo- 
rable commemoration of the 50th Anniver- 
sary of Ukraine’s independence, its aims and 
objectives deserve emphatic restatement. 

We are for the Independent Society, where 
the cherished principle of independence is 
persistently advanced both nationally and in- 
ternationally. We've heard about the “Great 
Society,” the “Creative Society,” but we have 
not been exposed to the Independent 
Society of man, where persons and nations 
enjoy the rights and fruits of progressive in- 
dependence. Eight years from now our na- 
tion will be observing the 200th Anniversary 
of the American Revolution and the Decla- 
ration of Independence. I can think of no 
more fitting occasion than this to urge 
now the dynamic concept of the Inde- 
pendent Society. 

Internationally, this concept—sanctioned 
by our own American Revolution—bears cru- 
cial importance to all the captive nations in 
the Red Empire. Moscow's deceptive “peace- 
ful coexistence” and the superficial charges 
in Eastern , Asia and Cuba do not 
blind us to the patent fact that the captive 
nations, the suppressed peoples themselves, 
are still very much captive under Communist 
Party totalitarianism and, ultimately, under 
the power of Soviet Russian imperio-colo- 
nialism. 

On this independence commemoration and 
in preparation for the 10th Captive Nations 
Week Observance next month, let us push 
forward with the principle of genuine, na- 
tional independence for the still captive peo- 
ples of Poland, Hungary, Czechoslovakia, 
Lithuana, Latvia, Ukraine, Armenia, Cos- 
sackia, Turkestan, mainland China, North 
Korea, North Vietnam, Cuba and many 
others. The image of America for them is 
the image of national independence. As this 
poet laureate of Ukraine called for the spirit 
of George Washington among Ukrainians, so 
the true nationalists and patriots of every 
captive nation call today for the same spirit 
among their peoples. We must openly and 
courageously sustain them in this by fully 
restoring our own image and values in the 
mould of the American Revolution—the 
image of national independence. The captive 
nations are America’s natural and surest 
allies. 

Domestically, we're for the progressive in- 
dependence of every fellow citizen, regardless 
of faith, origin, or color. We must work to- 
ward such personal independence in the 
framework of law and order because for the 
Red enemy the front is everywhere, here, in 
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Paris, Berlin, the Middle East and else- 
where. Those from the captive lands know 
best the combinaton of political tyranny and 
economic poverty. And as they and all other 
Americans seek the best means to resolve our 
outstanding problems toward the ideal of 
personal independence, all who cherish our 
national independence, our free institutions, 
and the opportunity for personal develop- 
ment must begin now to demand a public 
enumeration of What’s Right With America. 
Here, too, the image of our Nation must be re- 
stored, for the right things far, far surpass 
the wrong things; and any comparison with 
any other country and state in this world, 
particularly the Soviet Union, would be 
cause enough for each of us to kiss the soil 
upon which we build together. Independence 
for nation and person is the full meaning of 
this commemoration. 


{From America, June 13, 1968] 


STATEMENT ON 50TH ANNIVERSARY OF UKRAIN- 
IAN INDEPENDENCE 


(By Senator THomas J. Dopp) 


I regret that prior commitments make it 
impossible for me to be with my Ukrainian 
friends tonight to participate in the observ- 
ance of the 50th anniversary of Ukraine's 
independence, I particularly regret my in- 
ability to be with you on this occasion be- 
cause the dramatic developments of the past 
several years make the liberation of the 
Ukrainian people an immediate order of 
business. 

It is a tribute to the ability of communist 
propaganda apparatus to confuse world opin- 
ion that, when they talk about colonialism 
at the United Nations, all of the criticism 
and all of the resolutions are directed against 
the negligible remnants of Western colonial- 
ism. Soviet colonialism, which maintains in 
ruthless subjugation 50 million Ukrainians 
and almost a hundred million more people 
of diverse nationalities, is never touched by 
this criticism. 

But despite the power of the Soviet propa- 
ganda apparatus, I believe the time is rapidly 
approaching when the United Nations will 
no longer be able to close its eyes to the fact 
that the Soviet Union is not a nation but a 
vast prison house of nations. 

The Bolshevik regime has absolutely no 
political or legal basis for its claim to repre- 
sent the Ukrainian people. And this is what 
today’s observance seeks to demonstrate and 
reaffirm. 

On the heels of the Bolshevik revolution, 
the Ukrainian people declared their inde- 
pendence from Russia and elected a popular 
government which represented all sectors of 
Ukrainian opinion, from conservative to so- 
cial democratic. Far from having any popular 
mandate from the Ukrainian people, the Bol- 
shevik regime imposed its rule over the 
Ukrainian people by sending in the Red Army 
to suppress their lawfully elected govern- 
ment. And they have been able to maintain 
their rule in Ukraine only through the most 
merciless terror—a terror which at times has 
reached genocidal proportions. 

Purge has succeeded purge has succeeded 
purge. 

In the man-made famine that accompanied 
the forced collectivization of the thirties, 4 
million Ukrainians died, 2 million were de- 
ported to Siberia and hundreds of thousands 
were executed, including virtually the entire 
Ukrainian elite. 

Despite this massive bloodletting, the 
Ukrainian people revolted for freedom during 
World War II, when they mounted their in- 
credibly heroic resistance against both the 
Nazis aad Bolsheviks. In suppressing this re- 
sistance after the war, Moscow’s Red Army 
murdered hundreds of thousands of Ukrain- 
ian patriots, wiped out hundreds of Ukrain- 
ian and resettled entire populations. 
But, despite their barbarous methods and 
their overwhelming military superiority, it 
took the Red Army hordes more than five 
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years to put down the Ukrainian nationalist 
resistance 


If the Moscow tyrants thought that they 
had crushed the spirit of Ukranian national- 
ism for all time, they were sadly mistaken. 

Thanks to the writings of Viacheslav Chor- 
novil and other documents which have been 
smuggled out of the Soviet Union, we now 
know that the past ten years have witnessed 
a whole series of trials of Ukranian national- 
ist leaders, including poets and young intel- 
lectuals and leaders in every intellectual 
sphere. Merciless sentences have been handed 
down in all of these trials. 

One of the most noteworthy was the trial 
in 1960 of members of the Ukrainian Worker- 
Peasant Alliance. The members of this al- 
Hance, most of whom were Communists, had 
issued a manifesto in which they accused 
the Soviet government of responsibility for 
the murder of millions of persons, for mass 
famines, for suppressing the Ukrainian lan- 
guage, and for converting Ukraine into an 
economic colony of Russia. “In some re- 
spects,” said their statement, “the position of 
Ukraine today is far worse than it had been 
under the Czarist regime—in reality she is a 
colony of Moscow.” The statement said that 
the chief victims of this new colonialism are 
the Ukrainian ts, “who are suffering 
social, economic, political, and cultural per- 
secution, whose position is no different from 
that of serfs in the 17th to 19th centuries.” 

In their trial, the accused defended them- 
selves stubbornly. They argued that the So- 
viet constitution specifically granted each 
republic the right to self-determination, and 
that their propaganda in favor of a free 
Ukraine was therefore legal. The court replied 
to this argument by sentencing them to 15 
years in prison camps. 

Tf anyone had any doubts about the ulti- 
mate triumph of the cause of Ukrainian free- 
dom, the news which is now emerging from 
behind the Soviet Iron Curtain should be 
sufficient to put these doubts to rest. 

The fact is that Ukrainian nationalism not 
only lives, but that it is a more powerful 
force today than it has been at any time 
since the Soviet subjugation of Ukraine, 

Over such a force no degree of terror can 
triumph. 

For this reason I am confident that the 
time is not too far distant when the ob- 
servance in which we are participating to- 
night will be replaced by the observance of 
the rebirth of a free and independent 
Ukraine. 


[From America, July 11, 1968] 


THIS Year’s CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK To TAKE 
PLACE JULY 14-20 


WasHıncTON, D.C.—The National Captive 
Nations Committee Chairman Dr. Ley E, 
Dobriansky dispatched to all members of 
U.S. Congress the following letter: 

Dear Sir: 

July 14-20 will mark the Tenth Observance 
of Captive Nations Week. Your participation 
in it will emphasize the significance of the 
Week as elaborated in Public Law 86-90 and 
will inspire our citizens throughout the Na- 
tion to re-dedicate themselves to the prin- 
ciples of our own American Revolution. In 
the House, an hour has been scheduled for 
this purpose on Wednesday, July 17, at the 
request of Representative Flood, and in the 
Senate we hope for similar participation as 
in previous years. 

The prime significance of the Week is that 
it both reminds our people tħat the captive 
nations—the peoples themselves as against 
the totalitarian Red states and their Com- 
munist Party apparatus—still are very much 
captive and now traditionally symbolize for 
the billion captives the firm dedication of 
America to their freedom and independence, 
Also, more than any other event, it shows 
that the right things about America stand 
out most when contrasted with the combina- 
tion of political oppression and rampant eco- 
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nomic poverty that exists in the Red Empire, 
particularly the Soviet Union. 

On this occasion, too, you can contribute 
heavily to the interests of our Nation by 
urging the creation of a Special Committee 
on Captive Nations to dispel the dangerous 
myths engulfing our country and also calling 
for an unprecedented review of US. policy 
toward the USSR, an empire with which some 
Americans are apparently seeking a partner- 
ship. Both actions would begin to close the 
terrible gap that exists in general American 
understanding of the USSR. 

All documentary data concerning the Week 
are contained in my current work “The 
Vulnerable Russians,” a copy of which was 
sent to you last January. We cannot thank 
you enough for your cooperation in behalf of 
the security and unity of our Nation. 

From America, July 11, 1968} 
CAPTIVE NaTIONS—A KEY TO VICTORY 


Captive nations are a key to victory of 
democracy over communism. Why? 

First, because the captive nations are the 
most powerful deterrent against a hot global 
war. A psychological concentration on all of 
the captive nations by the United States 
would mean a grave deepening of the inse- 
curity of all totalitarian regimes in the Red 
empire and also their resolute stride toward 
the avoidance of a world-wide confiagration. 

That the captive nations are a powerful 
deterrent against global war is quite evident 
at the present time. So, e.g., western analysts 
interpret the Soviet Union’s recent gestures 
toward an accommodation with the United 
States as the Soviet answer to internal diffi- 
culties of the Red empire, The difficulties are 
manifold: the satellites are entering upon 
the road of liberalization and democratiza- 
tion of their communist regimes or are grow- 
ing more and more independent from Mos- 
cow; the constituent republics of the Soviet 
Union show dangerous ‘“‘bourgeois-national- 
ist” tendencies; the youth in the entire So- 
viet Union is revolting as the changes in the 
top echelons of Komsomol organization have 
revealed. We must not forget that there was 
a considerable unrest in Poland and in Uk- 
raine the peoples of which have been notori- 
ous for their anti-Soviet attitudes. 

In such cases, analysis by western experts 
states, when Moscow feels a need to combat 
internal dissensions and troubles, the line 
of her external policy becomes soft“ in order 
to make the line of her internal policy nec- 
essarily hard.“ Consequently, all unstinted 
and methodical support of the continuous 
pressures for freedom in the Red Empire 
would help the cause of peace. It is inexpedi- 
ent and foolish to keep Soviet Russia secure 
behind its Iron Curtain from where it plots 
and directs aggression against alternating 
parts of the Free World costing the lives of 
American soldiers to stalemate. 

In 1950 we checked the extension of the 
Red empire to South Korea with 37,133 
American lives; we are now doing so in 
South Vietnam. But these tragic wars merely 
demonstrate the fallacy of containment 
policy. Red Russia cannot be contained by 
disarmament pacts, cultural exchanges, 
windy debates, give-and-take agreements, 
appeasement. 

Rather, the seed of communism’s destruc- 
tion lies within itself. The captive nations 
are not only longing but also fighting for 
their freedom. At such a moment to shake 
hands with Kosygin and Brezhniev—or with 
those who may replace them, and start the 
cycle over again with friendly smiles and 
lofty proposals—is to court disaster. Anyone 
who has followed closely Moscow’s deceptive 
“peaceful coexistence” policy over the past 
10 years cannot but be impressed by one of 
its chief goals, namely the acquiescence of 
the Free World to inviolability and indivisi- 
bility of the Red empire. It has pursued 
this goal so successfully that many in the 
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free world talk as though Poland were in- 
dependent, Kadar a popular hero of the 
Hungarian people, Ho Chi Minh a George 
Washington of Vietnam, and the USSR it- 
self a rapidly capitalist-bound “socialist 
democracy.” One of the main obstructions to 
such myth-making has been the Captive 
Nations Week observance, which Moscow 
and some in this country seek to eliminate. 
In fact Moscow exerts every effort to do this 
but, at the same time, she reveals the source 
of insecurity and threat which such ob- 
servances represent for the Red empire. 

Few Americans are aware of the vicious 
denunciations made by Moscow and others 
against the Captive Nations Week, Yet they 
show that beneath the surface of the Red 
Empire lies the most profound weakness 
of the Soviet Union—its captive nations. 
They are, indeed, a key to final victory of 
democracy over communism, and the Free 
World’s strongest weapon against Soviet 
Russian imperialistic colonialism, 


[From America, July 11, 1968] 
NEW York To OBSERVE CaprivE NATIONS WEEK 


New Tonk, N.Y.—According to Public Law 
86-90, the third week in July of every year 
has been set aside, nationally, as Captive 
Nations Week. 

The Captive Nations Week observance for 
1968, organized by the Captive Nations Com- 
mittee of New York, will begin on Sunday, 
July 14, with a parade on Fifth Avenue, a 
Solemn High Mass at St. Patrick's Cathedral, 
and an open meeting featuring a musical 
and dance performance in Central Fark. 
These events will all be under the direction 
of the organization’s sub-committee headed 
by Dr. Ivan Docheff, Chairman of the Amer- 
ican Friends of the Anti-Bolshevik Bloc of 
Nations. 

The parade will begin at 9 a.m., with some 
two dozen nationalities participating, wear- 
ing their national costumes and carrying 
their national flags. It will assemble at the 
Plaza at Fifth Avenue and 59th Street and 
will then proceed to St. Patrick’s Cathedral. 

A Solemn High Mass at 10 a.m. will be the 
opening ceremony of the Week's activities. 
All participating nationalities will attend 
this service. 

At 11 a.m. after the Mass is over the parade 
will resume—marching north on Fifth Ave- 
nue to the 72nd Street entrance to Central 
Park, and will proceed to the Band Shell 
near the Mall, where there will be held an 
open meeting featuring folk music and dance 
performances. 

The meeting will be opened at 11:30 a.m. 
by the Chairman of the Captive Nations Com- 
mittee of New York, Hon. Judge Matthew J. 
Troy. The American National Anthem will be 
sung by Mme. Constance er of the 
West Side Women’s Conservative Club. The 
guest speaker on this occasion will be Hon. 
Lester L. Wolff, Congressman from Long 
Island. 

The musical program will include per- 
formances by the famous dancing group from 
the New York Ukrainian-American Youth 
Association led by Mr. Oleh Genza; the sing- 
ing group from the “Kalina” Byelorussian 
choir conducted by Xavery Borisovets; an 
Estonian program directed by Miss Frederika 
Tanner, featuring Miss Vaike Turi as soloist, 
and a dancing group led by Miss Mary 
Olvet; also participating will be Hungarians, 
Cossackians, and other groups. 


From America, July 11, 1968] 
ENSLAVED: ONE BILLION PEOPLE 
Over two decades have passed since the 
end of World War II. Yet Ukrainian nation- 
alists—identified as such by the Soviet Rus- 
sian press—are still being executed in 
Ukraine. 
The Ukrainian liberation struggle, in fact, 
has been going on since 1920, when the coun- 
try finally went down before Soviet bayo- 
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nets after an epic three year struggle—two 
of which years came after World War I. 
Similarly, the Ukrainian Insurgent Army 
(UPA) was put down finally in 1950, five 
years after peace had supposedly descended 
upon war-torn Europe. 

Writing in The New York Times of June 
19, 1966, British historian Alan Clark said of 
the Ukrainians: “On June 26, in the first 
week of the war (World War II), Ukrainian 
nationalists staged an uprising in Lviv which 
was savagely repressed by the NKVD and the 
retreating Red Army.” This Red treatment 
of the Ukrainians continues to this day. 

Yet poorly understood or even overlooked 
is the significance of this irrepressible peo- 
ple—who have fought for their freedom over 
a score as many years as did the American 
people for theirs. 


RED REACTION TO CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK 


The importance of Ukraine and indeed of 
all the captive nations under the Red yoke 
is lost under a mountain of self-nurtured 
illusions on the part of America and the 
West. Rampant is talk of “national inde- 
pendence” among the so-called satellites in 
Central Europe and of “the evaporation of 
the Cold War,” of delicious anticipations of 
a Peking-Moscow “showdown,” even of East- 
West trade to transform “lean” Communists 
into more pliant “fat” ones. The cr 
illusion is that the policy of containment, 
leavened with dashes of peaceful coexistence, 
will somehow in time cause the Red menace 
to wither away. Yet the harsh reality re- 
mains that one billion people suffer today 
under the Communist yoke, with the virus 
of communism infiltrating steadily into Af- 
rica, South American, even into our own land. 

Going hand in hand with our grandiose 
self-deception is the unrelenting campaign 
of the totalitarian Red Empire to promote 
free world disinterest in the genuine libera- 
tion and independence of the captive nations. 
Since the days of Lenin and Stalin the neces- 
sity of this campaign has not diminished an 
iota. For domination of the world—the 
avowed ultimate goal of communism—is un- 
thinkable without consolidation of the 
Empire. 

Hence the strenuous efforts of Red psycho- 
political warfare to downgrade and eventually 
eliminate Captive Nations Week, which legis- 
lated by the U.S. Congress in 1959 (Public 
Law 89-60), recognizes the subjugation 
through communist aggression of some 
twenty-two nations. 

This one clear-sighted measure among a 
myriad of myopic foreign policy formulations 
stung the Red imperio-colonialist totali- 
tarlans in by far their most sensitive spot. 
For how to enlist the uncommitted nations 
in their cause if they were shown to be the 
amassers of an unprecedented empire and 
moreover one put together by blood 
and terror in less than fifty years? Even more 
important, what of the effect of the Captive 
Nations Week upon their unruly “minori- 
ties"—the 45-million Ukrainians leading an 
aggregate of 100-odd millions in Soviet Union 
proper alone? 

The Captive Nations Week Resolution 
named names, Ukraine, Armenia, Azerbaijan, 
Byelorussia, Cossackia, Georgia, Idel-Ural— 
all of which succumbed to Red aggression 
in 1920. Turkestan, which fell in 1922. 
Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania—enslaved in 1940. 
Albania and Bulgaria—which disappeared in 
the Soviet maw in 1946. Poland and Ru- 
mania—their freedom lost in 1947, followed 
the next year by Czechoslovakia and North 
Korea. 1949 saw the enslavement of Hun- 
gary, East Germany and mainland China. 
Tibet was overrun unlamentedly in 1961, 
North Vietnam was subverted three years 
later. And the peoples of the North Cau- 
casus, the Far Eastern Republic, the Mongo- 
lian People’s Republic and Cuba—these, too, 
vanished into the nether world (graced by 
the phrase, “and others,” in the Resolution). 
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The Resolution also minced no words in 
stating that the desire for liberty and in- 
dependence on the part of the peoples of 
the conquered nations was vital to the na- 
tional security of the United States. And, 
no less important, it saw that the desire for 
liberty constituted “a powerful deterrent to 
war and one of the best hopes for a just and 
lasting peace.” 

Small wonder, then, his “monolith” 
threatened at its foundations, a fuming 
Khrushchev should have said in 1959 to 
Vice-President Nixon: “This resolution 
stinks,” adding later that it represented a 
“hysterical campaign of petty provocation.” 

By October of that year Khrushchev was 
calling the Resolution an appeal for “in- 
terference in other people's affairs.” By 1961 
it had become a “farce.” 

The Soviet organs dutifully bayed along. 
“All progressive mankind greets the news of 
the ‘Captive Nations Week’ with a feeling 
of anger and indignation,” asserted Radyan- 
ska Ukraina (July 25, 1961), “With foaming 
mouths the imperialist predators insist on 
the fantastic idea of restoring the capital- 
ist order in the lands of the people’s demo- 
cracies and Soviet socialist republics.” 

In 1963 the Moscow New Times shrilly de- 
manded: “Is it not high time to discontinue 
the ‘Captive Nations Week’ in the United 
States. It is just as much a dead horse as 
the ‘Hungarian Question.’” 

In the same year from the Far East, the 
Pyongyang Radio contributed: “Kennedy is a 
third class clown proclaiming Captive Na- 
tions Week, which is a despicable animal 
campaign of the U.S. ruling circles.” 

Recently a typical word came from Mik- 
hail. Suslov, chief Russian ideologist. On 
July 17, 1965, in Vilnius, the capital of 
Lithuania, this Soviet pundit said: 

“Especially disgusting is the villainous 
demagagy of the imperialistic chieftains of 
the United States. Each year they organize 
the so-called captive nations week, hypocriti- 
cally pretending to be defenders of nations 
that have escaped from their yoke. These in- 
ternational gendarmes, stranglers of freedom 
and independence, would like again to en- 
slave the free nations of Lithuania, Latvia 
and Estonia. But that will never happen.” 

The final irony of our shortsighted and 
misdirected foreign stance is that we should 
be labelled an imperialistic power before the 
uncommitted nations, This at the same time 
that we blindly refuse to capitalize upon the 
captive nations and the enormous threat they 
pose to their tyrants—despite the herculean 
efforts of Khrushchev, Suslov and their ilk 
over the years to let us know of the threat by 
their very protestations. 

All our present difficulties—the needless 
mess in Vietnam, the NATO rupture, the 
self-flagellation of arrogant power,” escala- 
tion” and the rest—can be traced to our woe- 
ful inability to act constructively along the 
lines implied by the Captive Nations Week 
Resolution. 

In the United Nations we ought focus the 
spotlight of world attention on the Prison of 
Nations—the Soviet Union—which, Red 
Chinese saber rattling notwithstanding re- 
mains the potent force in the enemy camp. 

A sensible liberation policy, with para- 
mount emphasis on psychopolitical activity 
and skillful paramilitary engagement, stands 
today as the real and winning alternative to 
the outmoded policy of containment. Yet we 
have not so much as created a Special House 
Committee on the Captive Nations, urgently 
needed to study and to harness the forces of 
freedom crackling through the Red empire. 

We have yet to establish a Freedom Com- 
mission and Academy for the only type of 
warfare possible in today’s age of nuclear 
stalemate—the psycho-political. Had this 
alone been in existence ten years ago, with 
a do-it yourself course for foreign nationals, 
the sacrifice of American lives in Vietnam 
probably would have been averted. 
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Captive Nations Week deserves more than 
bland rhetoric. It deserves more than a con- 
tinuation of confusion, errors and appease- 
ment dating back to the thirties. 

The enslavement of one billion people 
produced it. Our choice is either to live up to 
its precepts or to resign ourselves to swelling 
the ranks of the enslaved. 


[From the Ukrainian Weekly, June 29, 1968] 


CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK: A DECADE OF 
PERSEVERANCE 


In accordance with Public Law 86-90, 
adopted by the 86th Congress of the United 
States of America, the third week of July is 
designated as the Captive Nations Week. It 
authorizes the President of the United States 
to issue a proclamation “each year until 
such time as freedom and independence shall 
have been achieved for all the captive nations 
of the world.” 

For the tenth consecutive year nation-wide 
observances are being held to dramatize the 
plight of all captive peoples, especially those 
suffering under the tyrannical domination of 
Communist Russia. The law even goes as far 
as to enumerate the nations which at one 
time or another had fallen victim to totali- 
tarian communism's prey. 

For ten years thousands in this country 
have been raising their voices in support of 
the captive peoples’ aspirations to restore 
their freedom and national independence, 
while thousands of this country’s best are 
daily defending these ideals with their lives 
in a remote country of Southeast Asia. 

It has been a long, but not entirely un- 
fruitful decade. For what we are seeing in 
the world today is a gradual erosion of com- 
munism's dominion over its victims behind 
the Iron and the Bamboo Curtains. But while 
experiencing internal convulsions, commu- 
nism, as an imperio-colonial facade for 
power-hungry dictators seeks to spread its 
tentacles into freedom’s domain. Continuous 
vigilance coupled with a determined counter- 
attack is needed to arrest this spread and 
push it back into the pit of its own self- 
destruction. 

Captive Nations Weeks, spotlighting as it 
does the captive nations’ struggle against 
tyranny, must serve to bring home the mes- 
sage of millions now risking their lives in the 
name of freedom. Ukraine is one of the coun- 
tries where this voice seems to be growing 
louder each day and where a new, young 
generation is increasingly forthright in its 
demands for freedom and independence. And 
they are willing to pay the high price for it. 

In this the tenth year of observance, which 
coincides with the International Human 
Rights Year, let us persevere in our efforts 
and in our support of our captive kinsmen’s 
noble struggle. 


PITTSBURGHERS To OBSERVE CAPTIVE NATIONS 
WEEK 

John Noble, an American who spent 9% 
long years in a Soviet slave labor camp in 
Siberia, will be the principal speaker at a 
patriotic rally to be held at the Soldiers and 
Sailors Memorial Hall in Pittsburgh on Tues- 
day, July 16, 1968, at 8:00 p.m. to mark the 
10th anniversary of the Captive Nations Week 
resolution. 

On Wednesday July 17, John Noble will 
address the luncheon meeting of the Rotary 
Club to be held in the William Penn Hotel 
in Pittsburgh. During Captive Nations Week, 
July 14-20, a series of daily radio programs 
dealing with the plight of the Captive Na- 
tions will be presented over radio station 
WPIT in Pittsburgh. The Commissioners of 
Allegheny County have already issued a proc- 
lamation designating July 14-20 as Cap- 
tive Nations Week in Allegheny County”. 

These observances are being arranged by 
the Captive Nations Committee of Allegheny 
County, of which Michael Komichak is sec- 
retary. 
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MANIFESTO FoR CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK, 1968 


(From the Conference of Americans of Cen- 
tral and Eastern European Descent 
(CACEED), New York, N.Y., July 1968) 

To the American People! 

As in previous years, the Conference of 
Americans of Central and Eastern European 
Descent (CACEED) calls attention to Public 
Law 86-90, unanimously adopted on July 17, 
1959 by the Congress of the United States, by 
which the third week of July each year was 
designated as Captive Nations Week. 

CACEED is an organization of American 


Estonia, Hungary, „ 
Lithuania, Poland, Romania and Ukraine 
are presently under Communist domination 
and are denied the most elementary human 
rights. 

In supporting all the captive nations in 
their unending struggle and aspirations for 
freedom and national independence, 
CACEED calls on all Americans to manifest 
their public support of the captive nations 
in their quest for national self-determina- 
tion and the enjoyment of their human and 
national rights, 

The observance of Captive Nations Week 
from July 14-21, 1968 is especially significant 
and , as this year of 1968 the en- 
tire civilized world is observing “Internation- 
al Human Rights Year” in commemoration 
of the 20th anniversary of the Universal Dec- 
laration of Human Rights, adopted and pro- 
claimed on December 10, 1948 by the U.N. 
General Assembly. Only a few weeks ago the 
International Conference on Human Rights 
took place in Teheran, at which over 80 gov- 
ernments and representatives from various 
non-governmental organizations held lengthy 
discussions on the application of the Univer- 
sal Declaration of Human Rights in various 
parts of the world. 


THE U.S.S.R. AND ITS PUPPETS: VIOLATORS OF 
HUMAN RIGHTS 


The Soviet Union and its subservient Com- 
munist regimes in Central and Eastern Eu- 
rope are signatories to the Universal Declara- 
tion of Human Rights. 

Yet it is the Soviet Union and the com- 
munist regimes of Central and Eastern Eu- 
rope which are the most consistent violators 
of the principles of the Universal Declara- 
tion on Human Rights. Their persecution of 
dissident writers, especially in Russia proper 
and in Ukraine, the Russification of the non- 
Russian nations in the USSR, the brutal 
suppression and persecution of all religions— 
Catholicism, Orthodoxy, Protestantism, Ju- 
daism and Islamism—are on record, for all to 
see. 
But despite these crass violations of basic 
human rights on the part of the Soviet gov- 
ernment and those of its satellites, many 
U.N. members, particularly the African and 
Asian states, remain in complete ignorance 
of what is going on in the Communist-orbit 
countries as regards violations of the Human 
Rights Convention, 

This was amply demonstrated at the U.N. 
Human Rights Commission on March 15, 
1968, when a number of U.N. members voted 
along with the Soviet Union to delete from 
the official minutes a statement by former 
U.S, Ambassador Arthur Goldberg, criticizing 
the suppression of freedom of speech in the 
USSR. The statement in question said, in 
part: 


Recently, in Poland, the USSR, and the 
Ukrainian SSR certain writers and other per- 
sons had been tried in camera and sentenced 
for having expressed or published views con- 
trary to those held by those governments. 

Developments which are occurring daily in 
Central and Eastern Europe, and in the USSR 
itself, clearly demonstrate that the captive 
nations continue to struggle for their free- 
dom, In Poland and Czechoslovakia, students 
and the intellectual elite protest constantly 
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against repressive censorship and the viola- 
tion of basic human rights. In Poland, the 
Communist government, seeking a scapegoat, 
has hastily introduced a policy of official anti- 
Semitism to divert public attention from the 
rising tides of freedom. In Czechoslovakia, the 
new non-Stalinist Communist leadership has 
been compelled to respond to popular pres- 
sures and demands by intellectuals and stu- 
dents by granting more freedom of expres- 
sion. The people of Czechoslovakia, stunned 
by revelations of the murder of Jan Masaryk 
twenty years ago, have been the powerful 
driving force behind the change which is tak- 
ing place now in the country. Attempts by 
the people of Bulgaria, Hungary and Romania 
to wrest more freedom from the Communist 
regimes are being stubbornly opposed by the 
dictatorial Communist governments, despite 
ever-increasing demands for more freedom on 
the part of the people. 

In Ukraine, Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania, 
however, Russian Communist imperialism 
continues to exercise its oppressive and de- 
structive policy. An official course of Russifi- 
cation is in full swing in these countries, 
whereby the Russian language and culture 
are being systematically imposed on the peo- 
ples of these countries at the expense of their 
national languages and cultures. Deporta- 
tions and “voluntary resettlement” of the 
youth and skilled and technical personnel 
from native countries into the interior of the 
USSR, are still the official policy of Moscow. 
Despite persistent claims by Brezhnev and 
Kosygin that slave labor and prison camps 
have been liquidated, there are at least 36 
prison camps in the Potma area of the Mor- 
dovian ASSR alone, comprising at least 
100,000 political prisoners, overwhelmingly 
from Ukraine, Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, and 
other non-Russian countries of the USSR. 

It is imperative that the American people 
know at this time of the annual observance 
of Captive Nations Week that the USSR has 
violated every article of the Universal Dec- 
laration of Human Rights also is continuing 
its relentless policy of genocide, cultural and 
ethnic suppression with regard to the captive 
nations it holds in political bondage, 

Therefore, in commemorating Captive Na- 
tions Week 1968, we: 

(1) Demand that the U.N. Universal Dec- 
laration of Human Rights be applied to all 
the captive nations in Europe and Asia, and 
that the Soviet Russian policy of genocide 
and persecution with respect to the captive 
nations be officially denounced and con- 
demned in the international forum of the 
United Nations; 

(2) Fully support U.S. policy in Vietnam 
and elsewhere in resisting Communist ag- 
gression and attempts at world domination. 
In supporting the U.S. policy of resisting 
Communism in Southeast Asia, we also in- 
sist that the U.S. Government adopt a firm 
policy with respect to the USSR and the 
communist governments of Central and 
Eastern Europe in challenging their perse- 
cution of the captive nations; 

(3) We accuse the USSR of violating its 
solemn promises of freedom and inde- 
pendence to the nations made captive dur- 
ing and after World War II: Bulgaria, 
Czechoslovakia, Estonia, Hungary, Latvia, 
Lithuania, Poland and Romania; 

(4) We condemn the Soviet government for 
depriving the non-Russian nations in the 
USSR of the right of self-determination and 
for the destruction of the independence of 
Ukraine and other non-Russian nations in- 
side the USSR; 

(5) We assail the Communist enslavement 
of mainland China, North Korea, North Viet- 
nam, Tibet and Cuba; 

(6) We urge the U.S. Government and 
the governments of all other free nations to 
prevail upon the United Nations to establish 
a Special U.N. Committee to Investigate 
the Violations of the U.N. Declaration of 
Human Rights in all the non-Russian coun- 
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tries of the USSR and the countries under 
Communist domination in Central and East- 
ern Europe and Asia; ‘ 

(7) We appeal to the U.S. Government to 
undertake measures in the United Nations 
that the declaration adopted in 1952, “The 
Right of Peoples and Nations to Self-De- 
termination” and the “Declaration on Grant- 
ing of Independence of Colonial Countries,” 
adopted by the U.N. on October 14, 1960, be 
applied to all the captive nations as enumer- 
ated in the U.S. Captive Nations Week Reso- 
lution of July 17, 1959; 

(8) Finally, we call on the people of the 
United States of America to take part in 
the Captive Nations Week observances, July 
14-21, 1968, and to manifest their meaning- 
ful support and sympathy for the just aspi- 
rations of all captive nations of Europe and 
Asia, and to pledge their moral and material 
aid to the long and unequal struggle of the 
captive nations for freedom and national 
independence, to which they all are rightly 
entitled. 


Mr. STANTON. Mr. Speaker, although 
the protection of human ty and 
the advancement of individual liberty 
have become two of the dominant themes 
of the 20th century, the United States, 
acting through its elected representa- 
tives, has found it necessary each year 
to remind itself and the other nations 
of the world that one-third of those who 
inhabit this planet live in what can be 
called the captive nations. On this, the 
10th Anniversary of the proclamation 
of Captive Nations Week, we in the Con- 
gress, join with millions of fellow Amer- 
icans in expressing to the world our firm 
determination never to forget the free- 
dom aspirations of all captive nations 
and to work in every possible manner 
a achievement of their eventual libera- 

on. 

The citizens of captive nations may 
have lost their freedom temporarily but 
there is strong evidence they have not 
lost hope or their desire to regain it. As 
long as freedom exists somewhere in the 
world, as long as free people remain un- 
swerving in their determination to keep 
freedom alive, hope will flourish in the 
captive nations of Europe, Asia, and the 
Western Hemisphere. As Americans, we 
have deep historical and cultural ties 
which bind us inexorably to those who 
struggle for the freedom to say, without 
fear of government reprisal, “I protest.” 
Our country has been enriched and our 
liberty nourished by the innumerable 
contributions of these intrepid people. 

It must continue to be our solemn goal 
to do all in our power to assist these 
nations in their battle for freedom, and 
to signify to these people that we will 
never forget the captive nations nor ac- 
commodate ourselves, even in our minds, 
to their permanent captivity. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
once again the Congress and the Nation 
pause to devote attention to our tradi- 
tional observance of Captive Nations 
Week. 

Only a few days ago millions of Ameri- 
cans joyously celebrated the anniversary 
of the day when this great country won 
its independence. July 4 is important not 
only for us and the history of our Nation, 
but it is of fundamental significance for 
all nations and peoples of the world. 

The ideas of freedom and justice are 
as old as man. Human history is a long 
struggle to make these ideas a political 
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reality. One hundred and ninety-two 
years ago America succeeded in winning 
its freedom. Ever since that time every 
generation of Americans has had to re- 
new its commitment to the ideas of lib- 
erty, equality, justice, and self-determi- 
nation, since the realization of these ideas 
is never complete. As a democracy we re- 
affirm and support the right of all peo- 
ple and all nations to determine their 
own course of action and to elect their 
own governments through free processes. 

It is for this reason that we cannot 
ignore the fate of the captive nations. 
The history of the nations behind the 
Iron and Bamboo Curtains is marked by 
a long, brave, and bloody struggle for in- 
dependence. Yet, even though they have 
thus far been unsuccessful, we know that 
they will eventually be victorious, for 
man has an inborn desire to be free. His 
freedom can be surpressed, but his desire 
to achieve that end cannot be. 

On the other hand, we realize that 
man’s desire and drive for freedom will 
soon turn to frustration unless he has 
hope. The peoples living in the captive 
nations we recognize this week must have 
reason for hope. They must know that 
even though their voices have been 
silenced, they have not been forgotten. 

We are aware, also, that the spirit of 
these enslaved peoples has not been 
broken. They have not given up their 
hopes for freedom. Nor have they closed 
their eyes to the great sacrifices that are 
demanded of them if they are to fully 
realize an independent future. I fear, 
Mr. Speaker, that compassion for the 
plight of these captive peoples is difficult 
for Americans to fully feel, Our blessed 
heritage is taken too nonchalantly today. 
It is very easy for us to let our memories 
and hearts gloss over the blood and the 
sweat and the tears that have covered 
the pages of American history. It is dur- 
ing this week, as well as throughout the 
year, Mr. Speaker, that we try to remem- 
ber the peoples of the captive nations. 
We must not forget them, just as they 
have not forgotten the example set by 
America 192 years ago. Nor must we re- 
sign ourselves to apathy or indifference 
to their cause, for their cause is ours; 
and their fight for freedom most assur- 
edly follows the same path and seeks the 
same goals that ours did not so long ago. 

The free world and those in bondage 
who yearn for the free exercise of their 
former freedoms look to America for 
leadership and guidance. It is our duty 
to press forward in a united effort to 
assure the right of national independ- 
ence, self-determination, and freedom 
for all men and all nations. The United 
States must stand by those people who 
treasure freedom. And we must surely 
oppose those who would enslave their 
fellow man, This is the message of Cap- 
tive Nations Week, Mr. Speaker. It is a 
period of renewing our long-held com- 
mitment to those who know firsthand 
what captivity does to a nation and its 
people. The captive peoples of the world 
are looking to us for the hope which they 
alone cannot sustain. America looks for- 
ward with confidence to the day when it 
will no longer be possible to speak of 
captive nations. And that day will come 
if we but remain strong and resolute in 
our support for those who are yet strug- 
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gling to attain their lost or never found 
freedoms, It is indeed a great privilege, 
Mr. Speaker, to join with my colleagues 
in observance of Captive Nations Week 
and to say to those enslaved, “No, you 
have not, nor will be forgotten.” 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, once again, for the 10th con- 
secutive year, we mark Captive Nations 
Week July 14 through 20, to remind our 
people that the peoples living today un- 
der totalitarian Communist rule are still 
very much captive, and now are num- 
bered in the billions. 

On this occasion I join with my col- 
leagues in urging the creation of a Spe- 
cial Committee on Captive Nations, to 
educate our people with regard to the 
true picture in Communist-dominated 
nations, and to inaugurate a review of 
this Nation’s policy toward the U.S.S.R. 
The time is long overdue, Mr. Speaker, 
for a complete and thorough review of 
this policy, before our present fluctuat- 
pa and aimless policy leads us to dis- 

r. 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
grateful for this opportunity to join the 
distinguished gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania, as well as our colleagues on both 
sides of the aisle, in the annual observ- 
ance of Captive Nations Week. This is 
the 10th year that the U.S. House of Rep- 
resentatives has called attention to the 
plight of the people who live behind the 
Iron Curtain. 

Although Public Law 86-90, which pro- 
vided for the designation of the third 
week of July as Captive Nations Week, 
was passed in 1959 during the Eisenhower 
administration, it had overwhelming 
support from both of our great political 
parties and in both houses of the legisla- 
tive branch of the National Government. 

Captive Nations Week has been ob- 
served throughout the Kennedy and 
Johnson administrations and I am con- 
fident that the next administration will 
continue the observance. At the same 
time, we must continue to look forward 
to the day when the countries now suf- 
fering under Communist tyranny will be 
able to rejoin the society of free and 
independent nations and the designation 
captive nations will no longer have any 
application. 

Specifically included in the category of 
captive nations, as named in Public Law 
86-90, are: Albania, Armenia, Azerbaijan, 
Bulgaria, mainland China, Cossackia, 
Czechoslovakia, East Germany, Estonia, 
Georgia, Hungary, Idel-Ural, Latvia, 
Lithuania, North Korea, North Vietnam, 
Poland, Romania, Tibet, Turkestan, 
Ukraine, and White Russia. It is of no 
comfort to those who live under Soviet 
misrule that some of these nations were 
originally taken over during the days of 
the czars. 

As I have sat here in the Congress 
during these annual observances of 
Captive Nations Week and listened to in- 
spired and eloquent speeches, and as I 
have sat here today and listened to other 
speeches, no less inspired and no less 
eloquent than those of earlier years, I 
have wondered, “Just what have we ac- 
complished, what do we expect to accom- 
plish, by participating in this annual 
round of oratory on behalf of the victims 
of Soviet imperialism? Surely talk is 
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cheap and must be supplemented by 
action.” 

What can.we do to help those of our 
brothers and sisters who languish behind 
the Iron Curtain? Here are some sugges- 
tions to which I hope my colleagues will 
give serious consideration: 

First of all, let us quit weakening the 
United States by yielding or diluting any 
advantages that we now have over other 
nations in the fields of military, naval, 
air, nuclear, atomic, submarine, or other 
power. Let us maintain ourselves as the 
leading force in the world. In this con- 
nection, a statement recently made by 
Earle G. Wheeler, chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, is worth repeating. Gen- 
eral Wheeler told the Preparedness In- 
vestigating Subcommittee of the Senate 
Committee on Armed Services: 

We have it within our power, both brain- 
wise and technologywise; we have the eco- 
nomics, the broad industrial base, and cer- 
tainly I hope we have it in the area of will 
and determination of the American people, 
+o maintain ourselves as the leading world 
power, which is a position I think... is 
beneficial to the world as a whole. 


If we strengthen ourselves we will help 
not only our own people but also our 
friends throughout the world, which 
definitely includes the victims of Soviet 
oppressior. who dream of the day when 
they will regain their freedom. On the 
other hand, if we permit ourselves to be- 
come weak through dissipation of our 
military strength, what other nation has 
either the will or the power to assist the 
peoples behind the Iron Curtain to throw 
off their chains? 

Second, let us quit talking about build- 
ing bridges between this country and the 
nations of Eastern Europe. By trading 
with the Soviet Union and its satellites 
we provice them not only with goods 
that will enable them to improve their 
domestic economies but we ease the pres- 
sures on the tyrants in the Kremlin. Let 
us never forget that the enemy against 
which ur men in Southeast Asia are 
fighting is being supplied by both Soviet 
Russia and Red China. If the United 
States is forced to surrender in South 
Vietnam, the peoples of the satellite na- 
tions of Eastern Europe will suffer 
further discouragement. When they hear 
our leaders prate about peaceful co- 
existence, easing tensions, and building 
bridges, they cannot help but lose con- 
fidence in us. 

Third, let us quit signing treaties with 
the Soviet Union. These pacts are ab- 
solutely worthless, as the powers that be 
in Moscow have no intention of carrying 
out their part of the bargain unless they 
are hereby the gainers. At the same time, 
the United States, by honoring its treaty 
obligations, weakens itself in the strug- 
gle between communism and freedom. 
The inhabitants of the slave states that 
make up the Soviet Empire will lose 
hope as they see the United States ham- 
strung by the numerous treaties it has 
signed. 

Fourth, let us quit bailing out the 
Soviet rulers whenever they get into 
difficulties, unless we can secure mean- 
ingful concessions from them, If we are 
again called upon for help, as we were 
during the economic crisis of several 
years ago, when we made large quan- 
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tities of wheat available to them, let us 
insist upon something worthwhile in re- 
turn. This could take the form of res- 
toration of freedom to the Baltic re- 
publics, the removal of the shameful 
wall that separates the residents of East 
Berlin from their fellow Germans in 
West Berlin, the removal of harsh re- 
strictions against the people of Poland, 
and other concessions that would help 
bring freedom to the inhabitants of the 
satellite nations. 

Mr. Speaker, let us make ourselves 
the strongest Nation in the world so 
that we can preserve our own independ- 
ence while encouraging the aspirations 
of those who yearn for freedom, let us 
cease foolish talk about increasing trade 
with those who are helping our enemies, 
let us refuse to negotiate any more one- 
sided treaties with the Soviet Union, 
and let us demand concessions from the 
tyrants in the Kremlin when next we are 
asked to help them out of their diffi- 
culties. Putting such a program into 
effect will not only help America to 
maintain its leadership of the free world, 
but it will also encourage the peoples on 
the other side of the Iron Curtain to 
cling to the hope that soon they will 
again breathe the air of freedom. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, this week, July 14-20, marks the 10th 
observance of Captive Nations Week in 
our country. Under the provisions of 
Public Law 86-90, we annually rededi- 
cate ourselves to support of the nations 
and peoples of Eastern Europe who seek 
freedom from the captivity in which they 
are held by the Soviet Union. 

The aspirations of a billion people in 
these captive lands to regain their in- 
dependence have earned the sympathy 
and support of a vast majority of the 
American people. The political oppres- 
sion and economic poverty that exist in 
these formerly proud, independent coun- 
tries are totally inconsistent with the 
principles of liberty and democracy on 
which our own Nation is founded and has 
prospered. 

Yet there are those in high position 
in our country who espouse a high degree 
of political and economic partnership 
with the perpetrators of the woeful plight 
of these conquered, enslaved peoples— 
the Soviet Union. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge that the United 
States enter into no accommodation of 
Red Russia or its Communist satellites 
at least until the captive nations are set 
free and the birthright nationalities of 
their peoples are restored to them. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. 
Speaker, July 14-20, which marks the 
10th anniversary of the observance of 
Captive Nations Week, has a significance 
far more encompassing than ever be- 
fore in the history of these oppressed 
peoples’ struggle for freedom. The 
American people, now themselves at a 
turning point in the history of freedom, 
can learn much from the experience of 
the billion captives enslaved by the 
Communist empire. We cannot let our- 
selves forget the pain, poverty, and 
political oppression continually borne 
by the people of Poland, Hungary, 
Lithuania, Mongolia, Yugoslavia, and 
the other captive nations. But, we must 
come to understand clearly the signifi- 
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cance of their struggle to our own quest 
for the preservation and extension of 
human freedom. 

It should be remembered, for exam- 
ple, that among those nations regarded 
as captive are those of Cuba, North 
Korea, and North Vietnam. It should be 
remembered that the fight we fight in 
Vietnam today, for which we sacrifice 
the lives of American soldiers, is in part 
a struggle we wage along with the bil- 
lion who suffer under the shield of the 
Iron Curtain. 

It is far too often that we Americans 
forget, in our own opulence, the torture 
and the torment of those denied the 
freedoms we take so much for granted. 
It is far too often that those misled and 
misleading minorities who take their 
cause to the streets of our cities forget 
there is a side to the story stified in the 
mouths of those in other lands not 
allowed to speak. 

Captive Nations Week, observed at 
this time each year, gives us all an op- 
portunity to reflect on the plight of a 
people who yearn to be free. At a time 
when many are proposing the “building 
of bridges” to the Soviet Union, we must 
keep constantly in mind the experience 
of those who have lived under Commu- 
nist rule. And, while we must seek all 
alternatives aimed at extending peace 
and freedom in a world where too many 
are denied its graces, we must not turn 
a deaf ear to those who, during this 
week, cry out to be heard. 

Mr. FALLON, Mr. Speaker, I join my 
colleagues in the House in marking 
the 10th U.S. observance of Captive Na- 
tions Week. The people of the United 
States have set aside this week to pay 
special tribute to the peoples of some 23 
Iron Curtain countries who long ago 
were robbed of their inherent and in- 
alienable right to national independence 
and free choice. We are joined in this 
commemoration by many other nations 
of the free world, including nations of 
pore Europe, Asia, and Latin Amer- 

ca. 

National pride, independence, liberty, 
and justice—these fundamental human 
rights which we in the United States 
take for granted as innate qualities of 
our American system of government are, 
for the many millions of oppressed peo- 
ple in Eastern Europe, cherished but un- 
consummated ideals, symbols of an 
earlier era. Spiritually starved by the 
rigidities of Communist dogma, the peo- 
ples of the captive nations are strictly 
prohibited from enjoying their right of 
self-determination, or religion, academic, 
or political freedom. 

Their spiritual imprisonment becomes 
all the more criminal when we recall that 
Eastern European philosophical tradi- 
tions are rooted in Socratean thought, 
which propounds freedom of the mind 
and the dignity of the individual. Com- 
munist tyranny has made a mockery of 
these ancient traditions. 

Yet, through several decades of at- 
tempted Communist Sovietization,“ the 
peoples of the captive nations continue 
to keep alive an intense desire to regain 
their national identity and their human 
freedom. News of recent events in sev- 
eral areas of the Soviet bloc bear proof 
that nationalist agitation and trends to- 
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ward liberalization of Communist rigors 
are pervading the Communist world. 

The people of the United States share 
with the captive peoples a common bond 
of belief in certain basic principles of 
mankind. During this observance of 
Captive Nations Week, we salute those 
nations which courageously resist Com- 
munist domination, and we recommit 
ourselves to strongly supporting their 
just aspirations for recovery of their 
liberty and independence. 

Mr. KUPFERMAN. Mr. Speaker, July 
14-20 marks the 10th observance of Cap- 
tive Nations Week. In light of our coun- 
try’s recent celebration of its 192d year 
of freedom, it is only fitting and proper 
that we recognize the plight of those 
nations in Eastern Europe, the Soviet 
Union, Asia, and Cuba who today remain 
subject to Communist domination. 

Here in America we believe in freedom 
and self-determination. It is because of 
these beliefs that we join in celebration 
of Captive Nations Week, with the hope 
that at some date in the near future 
these captive peoples, in free and open 
elections under democratic procedures, 
will be able to join with other democratic 
nations of the world in celebration of 
true independence. 

As a free people, we too often take for 
granted those rights and privileges guar- 
anteed by a democratic system of gov- 
ernment. On this occasion of the 10th 
anniversary of Captive Nations Week, let 
us reflect on the meaning of freedom as 
well as the responsibilities which ac- 
company it. We sincerely hope that all 
captive peoples will soon regain their 
freedom and live in peace in their home- 
lands. 

Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, today 
I am delighted to join my distinguished 
colleague from Pennsylvania [Mr. FLOOD] 
and the rest of the American people in 
commemorating the 10th anniversary of 
Captive Nations Week. 

Two recent developments in the Iron 
Curtain countries give us cause for cau- 
tious optimism about the future of these 
captive nations. First, the important role 
played by the Soviet Union in the devel- 
opment and fruition of the Nuclear Non- 
proliferation Treaty and its apparent 
willingness to participate in further talks 
indicates that the Soviet leaders have 
foregone their old role as the vanguard 
of a worldwide Communist revolutionary 
movement and have finally matured as a 
world power, opting for peaceful co- 
existence with the rest of the modern 
world rather than forcing a headlong 
rush toward worldwide destruction. 

Second, the partial but striking liberal- 
ization and democratization of Czecho- 
slovakia and the intellectual ferment in- 
side the Soviet Union itself seems to in- 
dicate that the Iron Curtain has now 
barely begun to rise on the Eastern Eu- 
ropean stage. This does not mean, how- 
ever, that our final victory has been won. 
The memories of the purges and terror- 
ism of the Stalin era and the brutal re- 
pression of the Hungarian revolution of 
1956 are still too distinct in our minds to 
foolishly believe that the forces of democ- 
racy are irrevocably and irreversibly 
loosed in Eastern Europe. 

Rather, let us, in this hour of hope, 
however faint, stemming from these re- 
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cent events, rededicate ourselves to the 
goals of Captive Nations Week: The ulti- 
mate destruction of the repressive Iron 
Curtain, the freedom of Eastern Europe 
from brutal totalitarianism, and the ul- 
timate achievement of freedom and lib- 
erty for all peoples in all countries 
throughout the world. 

Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
join the gentleman from Pennsylvania in 
bringing this important matter to the 
attention of the House. The opening 
sentence in a dispatch from Moscow 
dated July 16 and carried in this morn- 
ing’s—July 17—Washington Post says: 

The Soviet Union’s ruling triumvirate 
come home tonight to face a wave of Euro- 
pean Communist protests against possible 
intervention in Czechoslovakia, 


The rulers of the Kremlin, it seems, 
are caught between two fires, both equal- 
ly hot. There is much unrest in the sat- 
ellite countries; it has not yet flamed 
into open warfare or revolt such as in 
Hungary some years ago, but it is pos- 
sibly all the more dangerous to the Krem- 
lin because it has not. This cannot be 
allowed to continue unchecked. To per- 
mit it would mean further fragmenta- 
tion of the bloc. 

On the other hand, any attempts to 
repress and subdue such unrest, es- 
pecially if there is a threat of force, 
will only lead to trouble in other satel- 
lite countries. In essence, the Soviet Un- 
ion’s position is today probably weak- 
er than it has been for some years. The 
time to take advantage of an enemy is 
when he is off balance and has internal 
troubles of his own. That time is now; 
we should not only give as wide pub- 
licity as we possibly can to tell the 
whole world of what is going on, but 
our Government should press, through 
all possible channels, for such conces- 
oe that may be wrung from the So- 
The following article from the Phila- 
delphia Inquirer of Sunday, July 14, 
1968, discusses the present situation: 
CRUMBLING SOVIET ARMOR SPURS SHIFTS IN 

Polier 
(By Isaac Don Levine) 

(Norr.—Levine is a veteran commentator 
on Soviet and Communist affairs. Among his 
many publications is “I Rediscover Russia.” 
The Following article was written for the Los 
Angeles Times.) 

Behind the sensational announcement by 
the Soviet government that it is ready to join 
the United States in exploring atomic dis- 
armament is the crumbling of the Soviet 
Maginot Line built by Stalin in Central Eu- 
rope, as signalized by the bloodless revolu- 
tion in Czechoslovakia. At the same time 
it is a broad hint to Ho Chi Minh that Mos- 
cow’s patience with his intransigent Trotsky- 
ite diplomacy in negotiating a settlement of 
the Vietnam conflict is wearing thin. 

Since last April it has become increasing- 
ly evident that a decisive turning point in 
Soviet foreign policy towards the United 
States has been taking place. 

The first major surprise sprung by the 
Kremlin came on April 26 when the Soviet 
Union ratified the consular convention be- 
tween Moscow and Washington which had 
for more than a year been gathering dust in 
its files. American public opinion was mysti- 
fied by the unexpected move announced to 
the world early in May. 

SIGNIFICANT HINT 

A month later came President Johnson's 

dramatic appearance before the United Na- 
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tions with the news of the conclusion after 
years of laborious negotiations of the Nu- 
clear Nonproliferation Treaty. Aiming at a 
ban on the spread of atomic weapons, it 
was signed on July 4 by the representatives 
of the Soviet, British and U.S. governments, 
and more than 50 other states which had al- 
ready approved it. 

Foreign Minister Gromyko's sudden dec- 
laration before the Supreme Soviet on June 
27, hailed by the White House as “vastly 
encouraging,” that the Kremlin is prepared 
to discuss the question of mutual limitation 
of all strategic nuclear weapons, including 
antimissile missiles, climaxed the series of 
major steps which have marked Moscow's 
new diplomacy since spring. 

But even more striking than the agree- 
ment between Moscow and Washington to 
start talks on controlling nuclear arms was 
the significant hint dropped first by Gro- 
myko and then by Premier Kosygin on 
achieving peace in the Middle East. 

They suggested the Kremlin might con- 
sider joining other great powers in a guar- 
antee of Israeli-Arab frontiers, which is tan- 
tamount to serving notice on the Arab na- 
tions that they had better recognize the 
existence of the state of Israel as a fact of 
life. 

KEY BASTION 


In recent months Moscow has suffered at 
least two historic defeats in the fleld of its 
foreign relations, one in Czechoslovakia and 
the other in France. And the record of over 
half a century of Soviet international be- 
havior shows that it unfailingly executes 
retreats when palpable weaknesses appear 
in its armor. 

The key bastion in the line of defense 
which Stalin had erected through a chain 
of satellites stretching from the Baltic to the 
Adriatic was its westernmost outpost, 
Czechoslovakia. That front, which was to 
serve as a defense alliance under the roof of 
the Warsaw pact, was first breached by the 
defection of Yugoslavia and Albania. It was 
further undermined by the great revolt in 
Hungary and more recently by the develop- 
ments in Rumania which rendered them 
dubious partners in an emergency. But so 
long as the Stalinist Antonin Novotny held 
the fort for Moscow in Prague, the stability 
of the Warsaw Pact, in which Poland and 
East Germany were securely linked, seemed 
beyond danger. 

The freedom quakes which rocked Czecho- 
slovakia during the winter imperiled the 
Soviet’s established military line in Europe 
and gave rise to a crisis inside the Kremlin. 
Its first response was the movement of Rus- 
sian troops to the border of Czechoslovakia 
early in April, followed by numerous voyages 
of Soviet generals to Prague. 

There were other unmistakable signs of 
the ominous attitude of the high command 
of the Soviet Army toward the internal 
democratization of Czechoslovakia which 
had repercussions in Poland, East Germany 
and the Soviet Union itself that boded ill to 
the dictatorship. The picture of the new 
Czech President Svoboda assuring the visit- 
ing Soviet marshals, Koneff and Moskolenko, 
of Czechoslovakia’s love for and fidelity to 
Moscow, is eloquent testimony to the nature 
of their mission to Prague. 

NEW CLIMATE 

The Kremlin was in a dilemma, but the 
Brezhnev-Kosygin leadership found it im- 
possible to repeat in Czechoslovakia the 
military operation carried out by Khru- 
shchey in 1956 in Hungary. To let Soviet 
armor crush the intellectual rebels who had 
deposed the Novotny regime was to court 
political disaster in the climate of 1968. 

At the Budapest conference of Communist 
parties called by the Kremlin, it was demon- 
strated how low Moscow’s stock had fallen 
during the last decade when only 52 of the 
88 invited parties answered the call of the 
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once-masterful Soviets. The prospect of an 
armed invasion of Czechoslovakia and the 
restoration of the Novotny dictatorship with 
the aid of Russian tanks and bayonets por- 
tended the virtual disintegration of the 
world-wide network of ideological adherents 
and fifth columns which for many years had 
formed the Soviet’s first line of defense. 

No wonder Brezhnev literally had tears in 
his eyes when he recently pleaded with the 
Czech reformist leaders to believe in the 
Kremlin’s honorable intentions! 

If the momentous events in Czechoslo- 
vakia threatened the total collapse of the 
Warsaw Pact system by shaking loose Gomul- 
ka’s and Ulbricht’s grips on their respective 
countries, the unheralded explosion in 
France exposed the degeneration of the in- 
ternational revolutionary front which was 
the Kremlin’s defense under the shield of 
the Comintern. 


Mr. MURPHY of Illinois, Mr. Speaker, 
we in Congress join with millions of fel- 
low Americans in marking the 10th ob- 
servance of the Captive Nations Week by 
expressing to the world our determina- 
tion to never forget to work in every pos- 
sible manner for the achievement of the 
eventual liberation of all the captive 
nations. 

In recent years there has been an in- 
creasing desire by many in America to 
the observance of Captive Nations Week 
and more particularly why it is impor- 
tant that we continue to pay homage to 
those peoples who have lost the right to 
exercise their God-granted liberties as 
individual human beings. 

Living in the security of the United 
States, it is most difficult for us to 
imagine the atmosphere of oppression 
and fear in which the captive millions 
live. We honor and respect these millions 
for their endurance, courage, self-deter- 
mination, and admiration for their con- 
tinued struggle. 

The plight of the captive nations must 
not go unnoticed, thus, it remains man- 
datory that we find ways to encourage 
those under the yoke of communism to 
find the strength to endure their forced 
oppression. 

This occasion gives us a great oppor- 
tunity to renew our determination to 
fight against those who would remove 
the principles of individual freedom. 
Captive Nations Week affords us a chance 
to inform the world of the tragic injus- 
tices done to our fellowmen in captive 
nations. 

Mr. SANDMAN. Mr. Speaker, in 1959 
Congress designated the third week of 
July as Captive Nations Week as a trib- 
ute and remembrance to those peoples 
in many countries behind the Iron Cur- 
tain who continue to live under totalitar- 
ian governments. 

As Americans living in freedom, we 
cannot forget those who are no longer 
free. As a free Nation, we must support 
the right of every nation to their choice 
of government. So that we shall always 
deserve the freedom which we have, the 
people of America must keep alive the 
hopes of freedom for the people of the 
captive nations. 

In accordance with this belief, I join 
with my distinguished colleagues in re- 
affirming my sympathy and support for 
the captive nations, and encouraging the 
rectification of the injustice which has 
been forced upon them. 

Mr. BYRNE of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
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Speaker, I am pleased to join my col- 
leagues in the House in observance of 
Captive Nations Week. We are gathered 
here to focus the light from freedom’s 
torch on the captive nations of the 
world—nations which have struggled for 
decades under Communist domination. 

I wish to salute these brave nations 
who have been struggling for so long for 
the right to determine their own 
destiny—Albania, Bulgaria, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Estonia, Hungary, Latvia, Lithu- 
ania, Poland, and Romania. 

By spotlighting these nations during 
Captive Nations Week we accomplish 
several things. First, we show that we 
have not forgotten them. We give them 
hope that some day they, too, can live 
free and independent lives. Second, we 
remind ourselves of how fortunate we 
are to be living in a free land. We re- 
mind ourselves of friends and loved ones 
overseas who are not so fortunate as 
ourselves. And we remember our respon- 
sibility to offer them spiritual strength 
and faith that some day the grip of Com- 
munist tyranny will loosen. 

Regrettably, the captive peoples have 
been denied the full benefits of democ- 
racy. They are not free to travel. They 
are not able to vote in free elections but 
must vote on one-party ballots. They are 
not permitted to publish critcisms of 
those in power. They even find it difficult 
to learn what is going on outside their 
own country. 

However, the latest reports offer some 
encouragement. Confusion and disarray 
are more apparent today than at any 
time in the last 12 years and we are 
hopeful this trend will continue. 

We Americans were once a captive 
people, but we were able to free our- 
selves from colonial domination. And we 
pray for the day when all peoples of all 
nations will be able to determine their 
own destiny. 

Mr. SMITH of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
on this, the 10th observance of Captive 
Nations Week, we as Americans must stop 
our daily activities for a moment and 
remember the peoples of this world who 
do not enjoy the very basic freedoms and 
liberties that a democracy implies and 
Americans expect and demand. 

The observance of Captive Nations 
Week is especially significant in this 
year of 1968, since the entire civilized 
world is observing “International Human 
Rights Year” in commemoration of the 
20th anniversary of the Universal Dec- 
laration of Human Rights, adopted and 
proclaimed on December 10, 1948, by the 
United Nations General Assembly. 

Yet today the peoples of Eastern and 
Central Europe, Cuba, North Korea, 
North Vietnam, and China are under the 
domination of Soviet imperialism, And 
Russian weapons are at work in South 
Vietnam and the Middle East to enable 
Communist domination of these lands. 
While the Soviet Union and its subservi- 
ent Communist regimes in Central and 
Eastern Europe are signatories to the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights, 
it is these Communist countries which 
are the most consistent violators of the 
principles of this document. Their per- 
secution of dissident writers, especially in 
Russia proper and in the Ukraine, the 
russification of the non-Russian nations 
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in the U.S.S.R., the suppression and per- 
secution of all religions—Catholicism, 
Orthodoxy, Protestantism, Judaism, and 
Islamism—have long been obvious to the 
free world. 

However, developments which are oc- 
curring in Central and Eastern Europe, 
and in the U.S.S.R. itself, clearly demon- 
strate that the captive nations continue 
to struggle for their freedom. In Poland 
and Czechoslovakia, students and the in- 
tellectual elite protest constantly against 
repressive censorship and the violation of 
basic human rights. The peoples of Bul- 
garia, Hungary, and Rumania are at- 
tempting to wrest more freedom from 
the Communist regimes. And the troops 
of the Soviet Union in Czechoslovakia 
have caused new tensions as they pro- 
longed their unpopular stay. 

Even with these steps forward, we in 
America and the free world must not ac- 
cept the status quo in regard to the sup- 
pression of the captive peoples. We must 
continue to work toward building bridges 
to the East by aiding and keeping faith 
with these people of the captive nations. 

For this reason, I continue to urge, as 
I have in the past, the creation of a Spe- 
cial Committee on Captive Nations to 
conduct an inquiry into and a study of 
all the captive non-Russian nations. And 
now, today may each of us pause to think 
of the implications of Captive Nations 
Week and to pray that all mankind may 
soon be free. 

Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
fact that one of the basic concepts of 
the foreign policy of the United States 
is the recognition of the right of a peo- 
ple to their free and independent choice 
of the form of the government under 
which they wish to live. 

In full recognition of this belief, we 
in the Congress have adopted a joint 
resolution, which was approved on July 
17, 1959, authorizing and requesting the 
President to issue a proclamation each 
year designating the third week in July 
as Captive Nations Week until such time 
as freedom and independence shall have 
been achieved for all the captive nations 
of the world. This year observance will 
be from July 14 to July 20. 

This annual event serves as a dra- 
matic demonstration of the solidarity of 
the American people with their captive 
brethren throughout the world and our 
sympathy and support for the captive 
nations. 

We must never forget the fate of those 
who have fallen under Communist to- 
talitarianism, lest the free world crum- 
ble bit by bit and be engulfed in the 
same way as those countries which are 
behind the Iron Curtain. This must not 
happen, 

The Communist persistence to force 
more of the world into captivity is es- 
pecially ominous in this hemisphere 
where its primary base of operations is 
in Cuba—a mere 90 miles from our own 
shores. The recent hijacking, or to use 
a new term “skyjacking” of airplanes to 
Cuba is but further evidence of the un- 
friendly intentions of the Reds. 

A nation that espouses the nefarious 
doctrine that “religion is the opium of 
mankind” and persecutes people for their 
beliefs can hardly be called civilized. The 
persistent evidence of antisemitism in 
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Russia is most deplorable. Religious tol- 
eration is now universal in civilized 
countries. Nowhere in any nation pre- 
tending to be civilized is persecution be- 
cause of religious belief permitted by law. 

Captive Nations Week is a noble and 
humanitarian cause and through it we 
focus the world’s attention to the plight 
of those unhappy lands which are under 
the ruthless heel of the Communists. 

As the late and beloved President John 
F. Kennedy said: 

I invite the people of the United States 
of America to observe this week with appro- 
priate ceremonies and activities, and I urge 
them to give renewed devotion to the just 
aspirations of all people for national inde- 
pendence and human liberty. 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, less than 2 
weeks ago this Nation celebrated the 
anniversary of its Day of Independence, 
the day when the concepts of personal 
freedom ceased to be abstract ideas and 
became reality. Since the founding of the 
United States the inalienable rights, of 
which Jefferson so eloquently spoke, have 
been gained by the peoples of much of 
the world, but, unfortunately, not all. 

This week marks the 10th observance 
of Captive Nations Week. Coming so soon 
after the celebration of our freedom it is 
an effective reminder that the freedoms 
which we all too often take for granted, 
the freedoms guaranteed us in the Bill 
of Rights, are denied the people in the 
nations of Albania, Bulgaria, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Estonia, Hungary, Latvia, Lith- 
uania, Poland, and Rumania. 

In recent times we have witnessed 
great ferment in some of these lands as 
the people have manifested their urgent 
desire for the freedoms denied them, yet 
in each instance the might of the Com- 
munist empire has crushed the popular 
will. The revolts in Hungary and Poland 
were eloquent testimony of the desire of 
millions to achieve what the United 
States and the nations of Western 
Europe hold as self evident rights. Now 
the people of Czechoslovakia have forced 
a few reforms on a traditionally unwill- 
ing party, much to the distress of the 
rest of the Communist empire. We can 
only hope that the will of these people 
is not crushed as was that of the peoples 
of Poland and Hungary. To the people of 
Eastern Europe who bravely fight for 
the freedoms that should be theirs by 
right, we cannot help but show our ad- 
miration. The justice of their cause is 
beyond doubt. 

Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, as we rise 
today to commemorate Captive Nations 
Day, a moment of reflection will point 
out to us how sad it is that we must con- 
tinue to “celebrate” this day. 

For it is not a celebration today; 
rather, it marks off another period of 
time—1 more year—during which the 
captive nations of Europe have remained 
captive. 

It is more than disheartening; it is 
discouraging to the hopes for interna- 
tional peace and freedom. Within the 
past month, this country has embarked 
on a dramatic program designed to 
avoid a possible nuclear war. If this is 
to succeed, we must have cooperation 
from Russia on all levels. 

And if we are to work together in this 
area, I do not feel it is unreasonable to 
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expect the Soviet Union to be responsive 
to the needs and demands of the people 
currently in the throes of the unwanted 
and unneeded Communist regimes. We 
call today upon the Government of the 
U.S.S.R. to give a true and meaningful 
choice to those people who now have no 
say in determining their own destinies. 

Then and only then we can truly cele- 
brate the day when there are no longer 
any nations we must call captive. 

Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, Iam happy 
to join again in the observance of Cap- 
tive Nations Week, an annual opportu- 
nity for our citizens throughout the Na- 
tion to rededicate themselves to the prin- 
ciples of our own American Revolution. 

Hundreds of millions of people con- 
tinue to live under the totalitarian dom- 
ination of communism, Freedom is de- 
nied to these people. 

We owe it to them, as well as to our- 
selves, to protect freedom where it ex- 
ists, and to dedicate ourselves anew to 
the extension of freedom wherever pos- 
sible. 

More months have gone by and, re- 
grettably, the Committee on Rules has 
not yet agreed to consider legislation to 
create a Special Committee on Captive 
Nations. I introduced my bill at the be- 
ginning of the 90th Congress. 

Such a special committee could be of 
great help in understanding and aiding 
the plight of the captive nations. 

The meaning of Captive Nations Week 
is well expressed in a statement issued 
by four women’s organizations: Byelo- 
russian American Women’s Association, 
Georgian National Alliance, Ukrainian 
National Women’s League of America, 
Inc., and Women for Freedom, Inc. The 
statement follows: 


STATEMENT OF WOMEN’S GROUPS 


The tenth annual Captive Nations Week, 
which was proclaimed by the U.S. Govern- 
ment as Public Law 86-90 in 1959, will be 
observed by freedom-loving Americans the 
third week of July (14-20). 

Captive Nations Week will be especially 
marked by those whose parents sought free- 
dom from religious, political and economic 
oppression and by those who themselves 
were forced to flee their native lands after 
World War II. 

It will be observed also by Americans for 
whom freedom is as necessary and precious 
as life itself. 

For them it is perhaps difficult to under- 
stand that on another continent in this 
20th Century there exists: 

1. A government system which bases its 
technical accomplishments and its very sur- 
vival on slavery, 

2. A government which makes a farce of 
the basic human rights which it has pledged 
to uphold as a signatory to the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights. 

3. A government which, while attacking the 
colonial policies of other nations, itself has 
reduced once great and sovereign nations 
to the colonial status of satellites and “re- 
publics” subservient to Russia. 

Russian colonialism persists because it 
hides itself from the world behind an im- 
penetrable wall on which are scribbled the 
most democratic and humane slogans. And 
Western countries, awed and fascinated by 
Russia's sputniks in the sky, fail to see the 
harsh reality on earth. 

We, the undersigned, will not be lulled, for 
we know only too well the true meaning of 
Russia’s hypocritical calls for peace and 
brotherhood. 

We know the real meaning of Russian 
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democracy! —the thousands of helpless vic- 
tims who this day toil in the slave labor 
camps of the USSR, the innocent children 
who are made to answer for their parents’ 
“political crimes,” the women who are serv- 
ing 25-year terms for such “crimes” as 
founding Red Cross chapters, establishing 
schools, or instilling in their children love 
for their religion, people and native language. 

How can anyone explain Russian brother- 
hood to those women who are forbidden to 
live in their native land even after they have 
served their unjust and harsh sentences? 

How can anyone explain the meaning of 
Soviet freedom to those women who travel 
for hundreds of miles and wait for hours, 
often days, to see their sons, fathers, hus~ 
bands or brothers in prison, not infrequently 
to be told that the visit will not be allowed? 

We in the free world may express our 
opinions on any subject and demonstrate for 
or against any cause. Let us not forget the 
people who are not only deprived of these 
freedoms, but are punished for seeking rights 

anteed by the Soviet constitution. 

The violent reaction of the Soviet press to 
Captive Nations Week is evidence that the 
Russian government is fearful lest the Free 
World look behind the carefully constructed 
facade and discover the total absence of free- 
dom under communism. 

Therefore, the Soviet Union makes every 
effort to divert the attention of free nations 
from any matter which it labels as strictly 
in 


ternal. 

But the longing for Freedom cannot be 
suppressed forever. Although several genera- 
tions have known only the communist slave 
system, their cry for freedom is now heard 
from behind the Iron Curtain. 

On this 10th observance of Captive Nations 
Week let us renew our de tion and 
redouble our efforts to help these suffering 
millions achieve their Freedom. 


Mr. Speaker, Mayor Richard J. Daley, 
of Chicago, has been nominated by the 
National Captive Nations Committee for 
the 1968 Captive Nations Week Inde- 
pendence Award, 

The award, to be presented at the Chi- 
cago observance on Saturday, is made 
annually “for devotion and dedication to 
the principles and goals set forth in the 
Captive Nations Week Resolution—Pub- 
lice Law 86-90.” 

In announcing the nomination, Dr. 
Lev E. Dobriansky, committee chairman, 
said: 

We are deeply proud to honor Mayor Daley 
for his outstanding leadership in the annual 
Captive Nations Week observances which 
both impress upon our citizens that the cap- 
tive nations—the peoples themselves as 
against the totalitarian Red states and their 
Communist Party apparatus—still are very 
much captive and now traditionally symbol- 
ize for the billion captives the firm dedica- 
tion of America to their freedom and inde- 
pendence, 


Captive Nations Week, more than any 
other event, shows that the right things 
about America stand out most when 
contrasted with the combination of po- 
litical oppression and rampant economic 
poverty that exists in the Red Empire, 
particularly the Soviet Union. 

Observances are being held this week 
in all major American cities as well as 
in foreign countries, including West 
Germany, Argentina, Free China, Korea, 
India, and Turkey. President Johnson 
has issued a proclamation as have about 
35 governors and 42 mayors. 

Themes of the 1968 week are: Limit 
the talkathon in Paris and achieve total 
victory in Vietnam; scrap our antiquated 
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policy toward the U.S.S.R. for an honest 
and realistic policy to prevent a global 
war; Moscow is our chief enemy, not 
Hanoi, Peking, or Havana; create a Spe- 
cial House Committee on the Captive 
Nations to dispel the dangerous myths 
engulfing our country; establish the pro- 
posed Freedom Academy to train Ameri- 
cans and others in political warfare, even 
on our own terrain; and let us have an 
unprecedented review of U.S. policy 
toward the U.S.S.R. 

In a telegram to Dr. Dobriansky in 
connection with Captive Nations Week, 
Vice President HUMPHREY said: 

We celebrate Captive Nations Week this 
year at a time when freedom is no longer 
under siege, but on the offensive around the 
world. The battle is not yet won. But it is 
clear, particularly in Eastern Europe, that 
the undying spirit of liberty, which you have 
done so much to foster, is shaking loose its 
shackles. I believe we can now foresee the 
time when nations and peoples will no longer 
be captive—captive of foreign domination— 
captive of stale ideology—captive of nuclear 
fear. 


Mr. SCHADEBERG. Mr. Speaker, once 
again we come together on this floor to 
honor the peoples of the score of na- 
tions crushed under the boot of totali- 
tarianism. Officially for 9 years, unof- 
ficially for many years before that, this 
body has called attention annually to 
the plight of the captive nations and to 
their continuing cry for freedom. Each 
year we repeat the amenities; each year 
we reaffirm our commitment to their 
right to the liberties which we enjoy so 
nonchalantly. In this year of crisis and 
turmoil, of decision and determination, 
let us give substance to our words. Let 
us make them resound and echo 
throughout these captive nations with 
such force and sincerity that each man, 
woman, and child behind the Iron Cur- 
tain will know that faith is being kept, 
that pledges will be honored, that free- 
dom can be regained. 

Mr. Speaker, I represent a State and 
a district in which most of the citizens 
have close ties to these nations. A good 
number of them were born there, a much 
larger number had parents or grand- 
parents born there, and many, many of 
them have relatives there now. They are 
intimately aware of the many blessings 
God has given this country and they are 
pitifully aware of the ignominies to 
which their beloved relatives and friends 
are being subjected. 

And let there be no mistake about it. 
Totalitarianism has no heart, recognizes 
no dignity but the state’s. The rights 
which we so take for granted in this 
country are but dreams to the captive 
peoples. The oppression of totalitarian- 
ism today has been well documented 
by my colleague from Wisconsin, the 
Honorable Atvin E. O’Konsk1, and I 
would like to cite some of the facts which 
he brought to the attention of this Con- 
gress recently. 

It is widely accepted that terrorist 
methods and abusive practices were 
commonplace during the Stalin era. Lit- 
tle by little, however, driblets of in- 
formation are reaching the free world 
attesting to the continuing oppression of 
individuals and groups. Men and women 
languish today in prisons and slave labor 
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camps, serving 25-year sentences im- 
posed on them during the time of the 
purges and uprisings. It is estimated 
that there are at least 36 prison 
camps in the Potma area of the Mordo- 
vian ASSR alone, comprising at least 
100,000 political prisoners, overwhelm- 
ingly from Ukraine, Estonia, Latvia, 
Lithuania, and other non-Russian coun- 
tries of the U.S.S.R. While they are im- 
prisoned in Siberia, Russian nationals 
are being resettled in the homelands 
which they were forced to forsake. This 
situation is occurring in the Ukraine, 
Lithuania, Latvia, Estonia, Byelorussia 
and other parts of the world behind the 
Tron Curtain. 

Is it surprising that police-state tactics 
inhibit the free movements of a “cit- 
izen”—if he may be called that—from 
one part of a country to another? We do 
not like to think that it could occur. Yet, 
this is a fact of life for the captive peo- 
ples. They are registered with the police; 
they may live only where they are per- 
mitted to move. An inhabitant of the 
Ukraine is not free to settle in Kiev, 
Odessa, or Lvov; an inhabitant of Lith- 
uania, in Vilna; an inhabitant of Latvia, 
in Riga. This policy is enforced, in spite 
of the Soviet Union’s signature to the In- 
ternational Convention on Human 
Rights which includes the right of peo- 
ple to move about freely within a given 
country. 

We know of the abuses to which the 
Jewish population in these countries is 
being subjected. Jewish schools are non- 
existent. Jewish students are dis- 
criminated against in admission to uni- 
versities. In Poland, anti-Semitism is be- 
ing fanned into open hate and possible 
violence. 

Tragically, other religious groups, too, 
are being persecuted, Catholics and 
Protestants alike. Church attendance is 
frowned upon, religious youth groups 
risk intimidation and discrimination, 
church-oriented classes and meetings 
are watched and participants reported to 
civil authorities. 

It is sadly ironic that our friends and 
brothers suffer these indignities in an 
era which prides itself on its progress, 
its culture and its advancements in 
technology and material comforts. Let 
us offer them the solace of the knowledge 
that we share their sorrow, that they are 
not and will not be forgotten, and that 
they will again taste the delights of 
freedom, liberty, and human dignity. 

In this regard, I would like to call to 
the attention of this body the resolu- 
tion which I introduced last year, House 
Concurrent Resolution 215, which will 
authorize and request the President to 
take the necessary steps to have placed 
on the agenda of the next General As- 
sembly of the United Nations the issue 
of self-determination for all nations en- 
slaved by Communist imperialism. Action 
on this measure would give real sub- 
stance to the words which are being 
uttered here today. I hope earnestly that 
my colleagues will join with me in urg- 
ing the Committee on Foreign Affairs 
to take early action on it. 

With your permission, Mr, Speaker, I 
place at this point in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recor the formal proclamations of Cap- 
tive Nations Week in the State of Wis- 
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consin and in the cities of Racine and 
Kenosha, as handed down by the Gov- 
ernor of Wisconsin, the Honorable 
Warren P. Knowles, the mayor of Racine, 
the Honorable William H. Beyer, and the 
mayor of Kenosha, the Honorable Wal- 
lace E. Burkee: 
PROCLAMATION—STATE OF WISCONSIN 


Whereas, most Wisconsin citizens are of 
foreign extraction, many of them being for- 
eign born; and 

Whereas, many of the countries from 
which Wisconsin residents stem are now un- 
der forced totalitarian rule where friends, 
relatives and loved ones are often forcibly 
held behind the Iron and Bamboo Curtains; 
and 

Whereas, the United States Congress re- 
solved on July 17, 1959, to proclaim the third 
week of July as “Captive Nations Week”; and 

Whereas, ceremonies in Wisconsin com- 
memorating Captive Nations Week will be 
held in the City of Kenosha on Sunday, June 
30, 1968, at St. Therese’s Parish Park; 

Now, therefore, I, Warren P, Knowles, Gov- 
ernor of the State of Wisconsin, do hereby 
proclaim the week of July 14 through 20, 
1968, as Captive Nations Week in the State 
of Wisconsin, and I urge all our citizens to 
participate in the week’s activities as their 
consciences direct. 

In Testimony Whereof, I have hereunto 
set my hand and caused the Great Seal of 
the State of Wisconsin to be affixed. Done 
at the Capitol in the City of Madison this 
twenty-seventh day of June in the year of 
our Lord one thousand nine hundred and 
sixty-eight. 

WARREN P, KNOWLES, 
Governor. 


PROCLAMATION 

Whereas, the enslavement of once free peo- 
ples and nations by the Communist rulers of 
Russia and China is a source of deep concern 
to all free-thinking and freedom-loving men 
and women; and 

Whereas, the subjugation of these peoples 
and nations is a moral crime against human- 
ity and a legal crime against international 
law; and 

Whereas, it is necessary that we continue 
to denounce this tyranny and to do all in our 
power to keep alive the hopes for freedom 
of the Captive Peoples behind the Iron and 
Bamboo curtains; and 

Whereas, it is proper that we periodically 
rededicate ourselves to the cause of freedom 
by proclaiming our unity of purpose with 
these peoples and pledging our assistance 
in their unceasing struggle to overthrow the 
oppressive yoke of tyranny; 

Now, therefore, I William H. Beyer, Mayor 
of the City of Racine, hereby proclaim the 
week beginning June 30, 1968, as Captive 
Nations Week in the City of Racine, and 
call upon all of the people of this city to 
observe that week by appropriate ceremonies 
and activities. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand and caused the seal of the City of 
Racine to be affixed this 6th day of June, 
1968, 

WILLIAM H. BEYER, 
Mayor. 


PROCLAMATION 


Whereas the greatness of the United States 
is in large part attributable to its having 
been able, through the democratic process, 
to achieve a harmonious national unity of its 
people, even though they stem from the most 
diverse of racial, religious, and ethnic back- 
grounds; and 

Whereas this harmonious unification of 
the diverse elements of our free society has 
led the people of the United States to possess 
a warm understanding and sympathy for the 
aspirations of peoples everywhere and to rec- 
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ognize the natural interdependency of the 
peoples and nations of the world; and 

Whereas the enslavement of a substantial 
part of the world’s population by Communist 
imperialism makes a mockery of the idea 
of peaceful coexistence between nations and 
constitutes a detriment to the material bonds 
of understanding between the people of the 
United States and other peoples; 

Now, Therefore, I, Wallace E. Burkee, 
Mayor of Kenosha, do hereby proclaim Sun- 
day, June 30, 1968 to be designated to com- 
memorate Captive Nations Week and invite 
the people of Kenosha to observe this time 
with appropriate ceremonies and activities. 

Dated this 27th day of June, 1968. 

WALLACE E. BURKEE, 
Mayor. 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to join the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Ftoop] in this year’s 
House commemoration of Captive Na- 
tions Week. 

It is obvious that the administration’s 
policy of coexistence and blind trust in 
the Soviet Union brought our Nation to 
the brink of international disaster since 
we find the diabolic presence of world 
communism in every world trouble spot. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe that a realistic 
evaluation of foreign affairs would 
clearly demonstrate the fallacy of trust- 
ing any Communist dictatorship. That 
is why commemoration of Captive Na- 
tions Week assumes extraordinary sig- 
nificance. World War II diplomacy, the 
means by which the Soviet Union seized 
control of Eastern Europe, is an open 
book and should serve as a constant 
reminder of the tragedy that befell over 
100 million previously free people. 

Mr. Speaker, on this memorable oc- 
casion of the 10th observance of Captive 
Nations Week, I take pleasure in intro- 
ducing the Captive Nations Week pro- 
clamations issued by Gov. Samuel H. 
Shapiro of my State of Illinois; Gov. 
Nelson A. Rockefeller, of New York; Gov. 
Claude R. Kirk, Jr., of Florida; Gov. 
Charles L. Terry, Jr., of Delaware; Mayor 
John V. Lindsay, of New York City; and 
Mayor Edwin W. Wade of Long Beach, 
Calif.: 

PROCLAMATION—STATE OF ILLINOIS 

Whereas, The United States of America 
has achieved, through the democratic proc- 
ess, 2 harmonious national unity of its peo- 
ple though they stem from the most diverse 
of racial, religious and ethnic backgrounds, 
and 

Whereas, The enslavement of a substan- 
tial part of the world’s population by Com- 
munist imperialism constitutes a detriment 
to the natural bonds of understanding be- 
tween the people of our nation and other 
peoples, and 

Whereas, The unification of diverse ele- 
ments of our own free society has led our 
people to possess a warm understanding and 
sympathy for the aspirations of peoples 
everywhere and to recognize the natural 
interdependency of the peoples and nations 
of the world, and 

Whereas, The President of the United 
States has been authorized by Congress to 
designate the third week in July 1968 as 
Captive Nations Week to be observed with 
appropriate ceremonies and activities. 

Now, therefore, I, Samuel H. Shapiro, Gov- 
ernor of the State of Illinois, do hereby pro- 
claim the third week in July 1968, to be 
Captive Nations Week in Illinois, and re- 
quest the appropriate observance of this 
important occasion. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
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my hand and caused the Great Seal of the 
State of Illinois to be affixed. 

Done at the Capitol in the City of Spring- 
field, this ninth day of July, in the Year of 
Our Lord one thousand nine hundred and 
sixty-eight, and of the State of Illinois the 
one hundred and fiftieth. 

SAMUEL H. SHAPIRO, 
Governor. 


PROCLAMATION—STATE OF NEW YORK 


The fate of the peoples under Communism 
remains a deep concern of all men com- 
mitted to the liberty and integrity of each 
individual human being. 

The resiliency of the human spirit is ex- 
emplified currently by the welcome efforts 
of the Czechoslovak people and government 
to assert anew their humanist and demo- 
cratic tradition. The greater freedom of the 
Czechoslovak people can be a threat to no 
one, and it is compatible with the security of 
everyone. 

Over the past decade, the Communist 
world has moved with startling speed away 
from a unity that once appeared wholly 
monolithic. Within Communist nations, 
there appear the intellectual ferment and 
political unpredictability of a new genera- 
tion of leaders; the people are finding even 
bolder ways to assert their own minds. 

In the last analysis, our power in the world 
critically depends on our commitment to the 
progress and freedom of all peoples. Peoples 
everywhere look to us for leadership in bring- 
ing about their liberation and independence 
and in restoring the enjoyment of their 
religious freedoms. 

We Americans are proud that many refu- 
gees from oppressed countries have found 
asylum in the home of the free. We have 
benefited from their coming, They have be- 
come valued neighbors, loyal and industrious 
contributors to our national life. 

In a divided world, the future of their 
fellow men in the Captive Nations must be 
the concern of free peoples everywhere. 

Now, Therefore, I, Nelson A. Rockefeller, 
Governor of the State of New York, do hereby 
proclaim July 14-20, 1968, as Captive Na- 
tions Week in New York State. 

Given under my hand and the Privy Seal 
of the State at the Capitol in the City of 
Albany this first day of July in the year of 
our Lord one thousand nine hundred and 
sixty-eight. 

NELSON A. ROCKEFELLER. 


PROCLAMATION—-STATE OF FLORIDA 


Whereas, the United States has become a 
great nation due to its ability through the 
democratic process, to achieve an harmonious 
unity of its people despite the diversity of 
racial, religious and ethnic backgrounds, and 

Whereas, this harmonious unity of our free 
society has led the people of the United States 
to have a warm understanding for the aspira- 
tions and interdependency of the people and 
nations of the world, and 

Whereas, the enslavement of a substantial 
part of the world’s population by Communist 
imperialism makes a mockery of peaceful co- 
existence between nations and raises a bar- 
rier to the natural bonds of understanding 
between the people of the United States and 
other people, and 

Whereas, these captive nations look to the 
United States for leadership in bringing 
about their liberation and restoration of their 
religious freedom, and 

Whereas, it is vital to our nation’s se- 
curity that the desires of these captive people 
be kept alive as a deterrent to war and a 
means of obtaining a lasting peace, and 

Whereas, it is proper that we clearly show 
these people through an appropriate cere- 
mony that we share their aspirations; 

Now, therefore, I, Claude R. Kirk, Jr., by 
virtue of the authority vested in me as Gov- 
ernor of the State of Florida do hereby pro- 
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claim July 14-20, 1968 as Captive Nations 
Week in the State of Florida. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand and caused the Great Seal of the 
State of Florida to be affixed at Tallahassee, 
the Capital, this 3 day of July, A.D., 1968. 

CLAUDE R. KIRK, Jr., 
Governor. 


STATEMENT BY GOV. CHARLES L, TERRY, JR., IN 
OBSERVANCE OF CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK 


The President of the United States, in 
compliance with a joint resolution of the 
Congress (P.L. 86-90) has designated the 
third week in July as Captive Nations Week, 
and has invited Americans everywhere to 
join in demonstrations of support of the 
just aspirations of all captive peoples. 

Delawareans and all freedom-loving Amer- 
icans are linked by bonds of family and prin- 
ciples to the people within those countries 
that stifle freedom. We wish for those people 
in virtual bondage the same freedoms and 
justice which we enjoy in America. 

In recognition of the fact that the sub- 
jected nations look to the United States as 
the citadel of human freedom, it gives me 
pleasure as Governor of the State of Dela- 
ware to designate the week of July 14-20, 
1968, as “Captive Nations Week,” and I urge 
all citizens of the “First State” to join in 
appropriate ceremonies and activities which 
will demonstrate to oppressed people every- 
where that we support their desire for free- 
dom and independence. Let us pray that the 
chains of tyranny give way to deliverance 
and freedom. 


— 


Text OF Mayor LINDSAY'S PROCLAMATION 


Whereas: The Congress of the United 
States by unanimous vote passed Public Law 
86-90 establishing the 3rd week in July of 
each year as Captive Nations Week and in- 
viting the people of the United States to ob- 
serve this week with appropriate prayers, 
ceremonies and activities expressing their 
sympathy with and support for the just as- 
pirations of captive peoples for freedom and 
independence; and 

Whereas: The people of Eastern and Cen- 
tral Europe as well as those in other parts 
of the world are being denied fundamental 
human rights in pursuing their own destiny; 
and 

Whereas: The desire for liberty and inde- 
pendence by the overwhelming majority of 
peoples in these conquered nations con- 
stitutes a powerful deterrent to tyranny and 
aggression; and 

Whereas: The freedom-loving peoples of 
the captive nations look to the people of the 
United States for leadership in attaining 
their freedom and independence, 

Now, therefore, I, John V. Lindsay, Mayor 
of the City of New York, do hereby proclaim 
the week of July 14-20, 1968, as “Captive Na- 
tions Week” in New York City, and call upon 
our citizens to observe this week by offering 
prayers and dedicating their efforts for the 
peaceful liberation of oppressed and subju- 
gated peoples all over the world, 


PROCLAMATION—LONG BEACH, CALIP. 


Whereas, the imperialistic policies of Rus- 
sian Communists, through direct and in- 
direct aggression, have led to the subjuga- 
tion and enslavement of the peoples of many 
nations throughout the world, East Ger- 
many, Hungary, Poland, North Korea, North 
Vietnam and Cuba, to name but a few; and 

Whereas, the desire for liberty and inde- 
pendence by the overwhelming majority of 
peoples in these conquered nations con- 
stitutes a powerful deterrent to any ambi- 
tions of Communist leaders to initiate a 
major war; and 

Whereas, the freedom-loving peoples of 
the captive nations look to the United States 
as the citadel of human freedom and to the 
people of the United States as leaders in 
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bringing about their freedom and independ- 
ence; and 

Whereas, the Congress of the United 
States by unanimous voted passed Public 
Law 86-90 establishing the third week in 
July each year as Captive Nations Week and 
inviting the People of the United States to 
observe such week with appropriate prayers, 
ceremonies and activities; expressing their 
sympathy with an support for the just as- 
pirations of captive peoples for freedom and 
independence: 

Now, Therefore, I, Edwin W. Wade, Mayor 
of the City of Long Beach, with the unani- 
mous consent of the City Council, do hereby 
proclaim the week of July 14-20, 1968, as 
Captive Nations Week in Long Beach, and 
call upon all our citizens to join with others 
in observing this week by offering prayers 
and dedicating their efforts for the peaceful 
liberation of oppressed and subjugated 
peoples all over the world. 

Epwin W. WADE, 
Mayor. 


Mr. Speaker, as further elaborations of 
my remarks on this event, I append as 
parts of my statement the remarkable 
address delivered recently by the Honor- 
able GERALD R. Fond, our minority leader, 
on the 50th anniversary of Ukrainian In- 
dependence Day, an illuminating article 
written by Dr. Lev E. Dobriansky of 
Georgetown University, titled “New 
Pathways for U.S. Leadership,” which 
appeared in the spring issue of the au- 
thoritative journal of East Europe and 
Asian Affairs, the Ukrainian Quarterly, 
and an item on the New York City 
Captive Nations Week Observance: 


ADDRESS BY REPRESENTATIVE GERALD R. FORD, 
MINORITY LEADER OF THE U.S. HOUSE OF REP- 
RESENTATIVES, AT A DINNER MARKING THE 
50TH ANNIVERSARY OF UKRAINIAN INDEPEND- 
ENCE Day, JUNE 1, 1968 


“To us is given the honor of striking a blow 
for freedom which will live in history, and in 
the better days that lie ahead men will speak 
with pride of our doings.” 

These words are most appropriate to this 
occasion, Although they may seem to have 
been written for this commemoration, they 
were spoken by Viscount Montgomery— 
“Monty” of World War II fame—to the men 
who fought under him. The occasion was the 
Allied invasion of Europe in 1944. 

I have recalled Monty’s words in order to 
command you for striking a blow for freedom 
by commemorating a freedom once enjoyed 
and long denied—the freedom of Ukraine. 
And I know, like Marshal Montgomery, that 
in the better days that lie ahead others will 
speak with pride of our doings. And there will 
be better days! 

Just as Montgomery's words his 
mer on the eve of an historic invasion, this 
evening let them be the rallying call for the 
onset of a moral invasion by you upon the 
conscience of the world. Let us resolve this 
evening to impress upon the conscience of 
America and the world the immutable prin- 
ciple that no man is wholly free until all men 
are free. 

The groundwork for an ideological on- 
slaught has been laid. Our efforts in the past 
attest to this. 

Every year on January 22nd, my colleagues 
and I in the Congress commemorate the 
Ukrainian Declaration of Independence. We 
do this not merely to pay lip service to our 
constituents of Ukrainian descent but be- 
cause of a sincere appreciation of the fact 
that our world still bears witness to a shame- 
less rape—an imperialism that must not be 
forgotten. 

Since its proclamation in 1959, the Cap- 
tive Nations Resolution has served to recall 
our commitment to the cause of freedom 
for all men. 
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For years 1 have supported the proposal 
for a special House Committee on the Cap- 
tive Nations. It is my belief that in this way, 
the issue of Soviet Russian imperialism will 
become the focal point of our active atten- 
tion and concern, The captive peoples of 
Europe, Asia and Latin America will then 
not merely be the topic of an annual com- 
memoration during the third week of July, 
but will rather occupy our thoughts con- 
stantly. 

This is as it must be, for Soviet Russian 
colonialism is not a mere slogan, it is a fact 
of life. For this reason I will continue to 
call for a special committee in the House 
of Representatives to study the plight of 
the Russian-dominated nations. 

In this vein I have supported, and will 
continue to support, a proposal for a total 
Congressional review of United States policy 
toward the Soviet Union. The reasons for 
such a review I believe to be obvious, 

How is it possible to spend billions of 
dollars and sacrifice thousands of lives fight- 
ing communism in Southeast Asia while at 
the same time supplying goods and materiel 
to the Red states of Eastern Europe, goods 
that eventually may find their way to North 
Vietnam? 

We must review this whole sad policy—a 
review that has never been undertaken in 
the entire history of our relations with the 
U.S.S.R. I pledge my whole-hearted support 
in this cause, 

Our government, regardless of the Admin- 
istration in the White House, has pressed 
time and again the issue of Soviet Russian 
imperio-colonialism in the United Nations. 
Perhaps we have not persisted enough. We 
must, therefore, continue to call for con- 
sideration of Russian colonialism in the 
Security Council of the United Nations. 

The world must not be allowed to forget 
the millions living behind the Iron Curtain. 
The fact that they are deprived of true free- 
dom makes our liberty so much less re- 
warding. 

The United Nations charter pledges free- 
dom and independence to all peoples. The 
late Adlai Stevenson, former Ambassador to 
the United Nations, was keenly aware of 
this when he enumerated the details of So- 
viet Russian colonialism in his famous mem- 
orandum of November 25, 1961. In it, he 
bared the great Moscow lie—a fictional 
“union” of nations welded together by a fac- 
tual record of ferocity and barbarism un- 
matched in human history. 

I urge the President of the United States 
to insist that the sordid record of imperialist 
Russian aggrandizement be placed on the 
agenda of the United Nations. For it is there, 
in the court of world opinion, that an indict- 
ment can be brought and a verdict rendered. 

This afternoon, you paid due homage to 
Ukraine’s great poet laureate, the indomi- 
table Taras Shevchenko. His personal cour- 
age, as well as his poetic genius, is known 
to us all. I am particularly proud that a 
statue of this great fighter for freedom occu- 
pies a prominent place in the capital of our 
nation. I am likewise proud to have been 
among those who supported early the erect- 
ing of a monument to such a gallant and 
talented individual. His statue, and the 
pleasant park in which it stands, serves as a 
daily reminder to all who pass that America 
is proud of all men who stand with the cause 
of freedom and justice. 

Likewlse, I strongly support the call for 
the issuance of a memorial stamp commemo- 
rating Taras Shevchenko and all those who 
like him, hold personal freedom and dignity 
as God-given rights which no government 
can deny. Such a stamp would serve to re- 
mind all Americans that these basic rights 
cannot—must not—be denied to anyone. 
Our duty as Americans is to work toward 
this goal. 

Our nation today is in the midst of tur- 
moil and upheaval. Values and ideals which 
once were treasured are now cast aside in 
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the name of “liberalization” and “progress.” 
Our flag is torn and spat upon. Our president 
is burned in effigy. Draft cards are burned, 
and our universities overrun by student ac- 
tivists. All this in the name of freedom. 

The people of Ukraine, as well as the peo- 
ple of Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania, could 
teach these Americans a lesson in the mean- 
ing of freedom! How well they know what 
1 ee of freedom means in their daily 
ives 

I have always retained a special affection 
for Americans of foreign extraction, for they, 
better than most Americans, realize the joy 
that being an American brings. They are 
am America’s best citizens, for they and 
their fathers have experienced what has been 
called “the American Dream.” 

But there is, in fact, no one American 
Dream, but millions of them. These dreams 
are the goals and aspirations of all those 
who, having fied one tyranny or another, 
seek to build a better life in America. 

You, or your forefathers, have known this 
quest. You have dared to dream the impos- 
sible dream, 

Americanism and love of country tran- 
scend politicial bounds. Among you, I am 
sure, are Republicans and Democrats, liberals 
and conservatives. But we are all united by 
the common cause of loyalty to the United 
States and the ideals set forth in the Declara- 
tion of Independence. 

I appeal to all Americans of foreign descent 
to assert themselves through the American 
political process and thereby help bring back 
to America an appreciation of those qualities 
upon which this democracy was founded— 
brotherhood, harmony, freedom and justice. 

The role of the nationality groups in 
America’s progress and development has been 
a vital and undeniable one. In this period 
of our history, a re-affirmation of this spirit 
is needed more than ever. 

I would like you to join in this endeavor, 
regardless of your political affiliation, for the 
future of America may well hang in the 
balance. 

Our Declaration of Independence must be- 
come a viable document; its spirit must live 
again in the minds and hearts of all Amer- 
icans. 

Fifty long years have passed into history 
since that momentous day back in January 
of 1918 when your forbears declared their 
independence from the oppressive yoke of 
Soviet Russia and hundreds of years of Rus- 
sian subjugation, 

A few brief years later, in 1923, the black 
cloud once again settled over Ukraine, there 
to remain until the present day. And that 
is the reason for our joining together each 
year—to keep alive the flame of hope that we 
know will someday prove a reality—a restored 
freedom to an independent Ukraine. 

As we tonight remember those less fortu- 
nate than ourselves, let us re-dedicate our- 
selves to the concept of “one nation, under 
God, with liberty and justice for all.” 

Let us further dedicate ourselves toward 
working for the international application of 
our Declaration of Independence so that our 
world will be one world, guided by Divine 
Providence, with all people sharing in the 
rewards that universal freedom and justice 
can bring. 

Then can we say we have “fought the good 
fight; we have served the cause of all good 
men. 


From the Ukrainian Quarterly] 
New PATHWAYS FOR U.S. LEADERSHIP 
(By Lev E. Dobriansky) 

The mounting confusion in the United 
States concerning its presence in Vietnam, its 
role in the Middle East, its policy toward the 
Soviet Union and the Red states in Central 
Europe, just to mention a few areas of dan- 
gerous portent, is a barometer of the increas- 
ing lack of leadership and vision shown by 
this supposed leader of the Free World. Reli- 
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ance on sheer, brute power, whether military 
or economic, to bolster the American image 
is rapidly corroding as the depressing aspects 
of our military engagement in Vietnam are 
soberly appraised and the successive batter- 
ing of the dollar in the international gold 
market becomes more generally understood. 
Add to these developments the shameful 
Pueblo incident, the spread of irresponsible 
dissent in the United States, and the wide- 
spread fear of guerrilla warfare in 
American cities during the hot months, the 
image of the Free World leader looks rather 
beaten, weak and sick. And at that, need- 
lessly so. 

Notwithstanding all this, there is good 
cause for optimism over the long pull. The 
present period of mass confusion is not 
unique in our history. As an excellent synop- 
sis of similar periods in the past shows, the 
Revolutionary War, the War of 1812, the 
Mexican War, the Civil War, both World Wars, 
and the Korean War were also phases marked 
by dissent, campus uproar and eccentric- 
ities, demands for review, the conduct of 
warfare by commissions, and recurring de- 
crease in enthusiasm for war as well as draft- 
dodging and the like If the lessons of his- 
tory have forceful meaning, and empirical 
evidence suggests they do, we can look for- 
ward toward many productive results from 
this period of confusion, contention, and un- 
certainly. Indeed, this is all in the nature 
of the democratic process and, God willing, 
given the time, out of this purgative process 
a strong leadership, a renewed dedication to 
the moral and religious principles found in 
our own Declaration of Independence, more 
enlightened foreign policies, and the real and 
true image of America will certainly evolve. 


THE NEW PATHWAYS 


In the midst of confusion, contradictory 
policies, and many illusions regarding the 
Cold War, the communist mythology, peace- 
ful coexistence and so forth, there are 
healthy indications of critical thought being 
given to new pathways for U.S. leadership. 
For many of these, the thought still is in an 
embryonic stage, and different emphases are 
placed on various developments. Here, let us 
survey the suggested new pathways and, 
with appropriate current emphasis, concen- 
trate on a movement which in time will have 
its impact upon all parts of the world—one 
that emerges from Free Asia. 

First, of course, is a new pathway leading 
to Vietnam and the victorious resolution of 
the problems confronting us there. Our mil- 
itary presence in this area has been, to say 
the least, a confused one, although many 
fine military officers have long recognized 
the relative futility of conventional war tac- 
tics in an environment that screams for rev- 
olutionary warfare responses and offense. 
Senator Russell of Georgia properly criti- 
cized General Westmoreland for applying 
“World War II tactics” in a theater of oper- 
ations which is most unsuited to them. But 
what in another context is more important 
is the persistent demand in the halls of Con- 
gress for a review of U.S. policy in Vietnam? 

A Congressional review involving public 
hearings would demonstrate the shallowness 
of those who oppose our engagement in Viet- 
nam and, at the same time, would enable 
many competent analysts to show the short- 
comings of the Administration’s policy in 
that war-torn country. Certainly, the ab- 
surdities of Senator Eugene McCarthy's 8- 
point program to end the Vietnam war (e.g. 
“Cease attempts to uproot the Vietcong from 
areas they have controlled for many years’’) 


1 “Historical Attitudes of Our People Dur- 
ing Our Nation’s Wars,” Congressional Rec- 
ord, March 18, 1968, pp. 6783-6787. 

2E.g. Robert K. Walsh, “Congressional Viet 
Review Proposed by 187 in House,” The 
Evening Star, Washington, D.C. March 20, 
1968. 
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would be properly publicized.* In short, the 
Vietnam case should be thoroughly and 
openly reviewed, and one conclusive result 
of such a review would be a more sober pub- 
lic awareness of the fact that Vietnam can- 
not be divorced from Red operations in other 
parts of the world. The roles of Peiping and 
Moscow would receive basic value. The plight 
of the captive 17 million North Vietnamese 
would be placed in sound perspective. The 
healthy sign in all of this is the growing 
recognition that Vietnam is not an isolated 
case of Red aggression but rather a continu- 
ation of Red psycho-political warfare in the 
world at large. 

The second new pathway for American 
leadership is the equally growing realiza- 
tion in responsible quarters that we are con- 
spicuously deficient in the art of psycho- 
political warfare. Our bungling in Vietnam 
is an excellent example of this. Naive state- 
ments on the part of some of our leaders 
illustrate the deficiency further, as, for in- 
stance, there is no Soviet menace now, ac- 
cording to Senator Mansfield, because “The 
barriers are coming down—trade, travel and 
other exchanges, from the Atlantic to the 
Urals, are to flourish.” 4 Moscow’s 
strategy of “peaceful coexistence” is obvi- 
ously paying handsome dividends. Mean- 
while, what informed analysts have known 
for some time, “wars of national liberation” 
are being intensively advanced out 
southeast Asia, this behind the shield of 
“peaceful coexistence,” One columnist who 
is beginning to learn something about the 
art of psycho-political warfare accurately ob- 
serves that “in every Asian country, the Com- 
munist underground is active,” but he con- 
cludes somewhat erroneously that the “ur- 
gent question, which the policymakers in 
Washington have yet to solve, is how to com- 
bat the Guevara strategy.“ Ernesto Che 
Guevara, the Cuban revolutionary, was only 
a pygmy compared to Russian instructors in 
the art. In short, these foreign experiences 
coupled with a few “hot summer” domestic 
outbreaks, under cover of poverty and civil 
rights, should revive official interest in the 
Freedom Academy bill for training along 
these lines; indeed, a new pathway for Amer- 
ican leadership. 

Another important pathway is the slow 
but sure recognition on the part of the Amer- 
ican public that Soviet Russian imperio-co- 
lonialism is the basic and ultimate enemy, 
not Communist mythology, nor mainland 
China, or for that matter any other part of 
the Red Empire, singly or in toto, Increas- 
ing numbers of Americans are beginning to 
realize that Soviet Russian power is the de- 
terminative factor in Asia, the Middle East, 
Africa, and Latin America. Its power is re- 
flected in North Korea and its humiliating 
assaults against both the United States and 
the Republic of Korea; it shows quite clearly 
in mainland China and against Mao and his 
regime; it is the essential mainstay of 
Hanoi’s aggression in South Vietnam; and 
it is making considerable inroads in India, 
Pakistan and other Asian states with tactics 
ranking from offers to modernize their armies 
to economic lures of all kinds. This Russian 
power, thriving on exploited, captive non- 
Russian resources within and without the 
USSR, is seen also among the Arabs in the 
Middle East, communist elements through- 
out Africa, and Cuba and many states in 
Latin America. Just a sensible reading of 
USSR’s gross economic product, liberally esti- 
mated today at $355 billion, in relation to 
the inferior, aggregate product of all the 


Senator Eugene McCarthy, “How to End 
the War,” Glamour magazine, April 1968. 

4“Mansfield Urges Shift In U.S. Foreign 
Policy," The Washington Post, March 10, 
1968, p Al4. 

5 Jack Anderson, “Reds Attack Throughout 
SE Asia,” The Washington Post, February 24, 
1968, p. E13. 
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other Red states combined, would show the 
base of the threat to us and the Free World. 

Frivolous talk about Communist polycen- 
trism, the weaning-away from Russian dom- 
ination and influence of certain assertive Red 
regimes, such as Rumania, Ozecho-Slovakia, 
and Yugoslavia, the Soviet-Chinese rift, and 
numerous other splits and disagreements 
within the Red Empire is a perfect measure 
of the wishful thinking that persists in this 
country and saps the leadership which we 
are supposed to exercise, A mere perception 
into the power structure of the Red Empire, 
based fundamentally and forcefully in Mos- 
cow, is enough to show the lack of political 
common sense displayed by those clinging 
to these straws of wishful thinking, Plainly, 
would any leadership in a non-Russian Red 
regime, including Belgrade, Prague, Bucha- 
rest and Peiping, seek to guarantee its de- 
mise by a real divorce from the Russian 
power? As in Vietnam, real unity is mani- 
fested by all when the chips are down. Ready 
cognizance of this essential fact is spreading, 
and as one editorial aptly puts it, Poly- 
centric’ communism is no less dangerous 
than communism totally directed by Mos- 
cow. Ho Chi Minh, Fidel Castro and other 
figures of ‘polycentric’ communism are 
enormously dangerous. They fit into the 
overall Soviet plan of world conquest.” © 

No doubt, to regain full popular balance 
along this pathway and attain to higher 
levels of leadership will require a little time. 
As an example of imbalance and sheer drivel 
heard today, just consider this: These facts 
and others which I shall touch upon are 
somewhat significant when we consider that 
self-appointed vigilantes in the United 
States, those witch hunters who consider 
themselves superduper patriotic Americans, 
are always talking about a monolithic Com- 
munist conspiracy and about Communists’ 
infiltration of basic institutions in the United 
States. Yet, they could not name one Com- 
munist in the State Department.”* To be 
sure, there are anti-Communist fanatics and 
many who would defy international Com- 
munism, misunderstanding completely the 
core enemy, Soviet Russian imperio-co- 
lonialism, which I have attempted to show 
in the first chapter of my current work.“ 
However, reading such obstuse statements, 
one would think that the Hisses, Dexter 
Whites, Philbys and countless others were 
just ghosts. 

The final, vital pathway leads into the area 
of the captive nations and, particularly, those 
in the Soviet Union itself. The truly coura- 
geous opposition shown by Ukrainian intel- 
lectuals against the Russian occupation of 
their Ukraine and all its genocidal manifesta- 
tions indicates by itself the puppetry of So- 
viet Ukraine and the real state of affairs in 
the Soviet Union? The turbulence in Ukraine, 
the largest non-Russian captive nation both 
in Eastern Europe and the Soviet Union, is 
further seen by this example of day-to-day 
propaganda: “With their filthy ambitions, 
imperialists serve all kinds of renegades and 
traitors. They attempt to exploit the various 
Ukrainian anti-Soviet immigrant organiza- 
tions and their bosses, who hid in the back 
alleys of the capitalist world in order to 
escape the national punishment which they 
deserved. In the service of their masters—the 
American imperialists—these organizations 
pile slander upon slander on the Ukrain- 


Real Communist Unity,” Charleston 
beg and Courier, South Carolina, March 1, 

Senator Stephen M. Young, “Communist 
Troubles,“ Congressional Record, February 19, 
1968, p. 3344. 

Ley E. Dobriansky, “Marx’s Outlook On 
The Prison House of Nations,” The Vulner- 
able Russians, New York, 1967, pp. 1-22. 

*“Excerpts from Documents on Ukrainian 
Segre 88.“ The New York Times, February 
9, 
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lan nation, and its sister Russia.” * The field 
of nationalist pressures is not restricted, of 
course, to Ukraine alone, but as the writer 
shows in a continuing conflict with a lead- 
ing newspaper, it extends to every other cap- 
tive, non-Russian area in the USSR" This 
pathway should lead to an unprecedented 
Congressional review of our policy toward the 
Soviet Union. 


ASIA FOR FREE ASIANS 


With the conflict in Vietnam still attract- 
ing world attention and the problems of Asia 
remaining in the forefront of daily discus- 
sion, this survey on pathways to U.S. leader- 
ship can now emphasize a new pathway being 
forged by Free Asians themselves, and yet 
one that can serve as an excellent pathway 
for our own leadership in the spirit of Asia 
for Free Asians. This pathway hinges on the 
new world anti-Communist movement gen- 
erated in the Far East under the sponsorship 
of WACL. 

WACL (pronounced “Wah-kl”) is a new 
symbol circulating in all of Free Asia. Because 
of dominant developments in Asia and their 
ramifications in other sectors of the globe, it 
should become a familiar trademark in the 
Free World at large. WACL stands for the 
World Anti-Communist League, and its 
origin, scope and impact have at this time the 
same ring as ASPAC (Asian and Pacific Coun- 
cil, a ministerial conference body) and ASPU 
(Asian Parliamentarians Union). 

Similar to these new Asian institutions, 
WACL represents another formidable stride 
in creating an Asia for Free Asians. Unlike 
them, it seeks to project itself on a global 
scale, integrating the popular movement for 
an expanded Free Asia with the struggles 
for national independence and democratic 
growth on both sides of our divided world. 
It seeks to relate itself with every force for 
national self-determination and independ- 
ence in the Soviet Union. Also in sharp con- 
trast to these and similar institutions, which 
by and large are governmental, the World 
Anti-Communist League is founded on the 
enthusiastic support of private, non-govern- 
mental organizations with grass-root moor- 
ings and with orientations that are acutely 
attuned to the revolutionary type of warfare 
being waged by the Red imperio-colonialists. 

These free Asians are daily targets of the 
Reds, Faced by the immediate realities of 
Red aggression and psycho-political warfare, 
the free Asians who are responsible for 
WACL, may yet perform a valuable service 
for the security of the United States by ef- 
fectively counteracting some of the unreal- 
istic and even nonsensical notions gripping 
the minds of several of our public figures. 
When a Senator Thruston B. Morton states 
that “American foreign policy is hung up 
on the dated dogma of the cold war,” a 
WACL Korean who has just observed the 
near-assassination of his President by a band 
of North Korean psycho-political warriors 
and senses deeply the humiliation caused 
the United States by the Pueblo incident, 
doubtlessly asks himself “In what dream 
world does this representative of Kentucky 
live?” 3 

But, in ways of human reactions, this 
surely is not all. For example, a WACL Chi- 
nese, who grieves over the millions of cap- 
tive brethren recently slaughtered by Mao’s 
“cultural revolution” and hears daily Pei- 
ping’s threats against Free China, cannot but 
think that what follows is a voice from a 
world of make-believe. “We cannot wage 
holy wars of anti-Communism,” says Sena- 


0 P. Yu. Shelest, Address, Radyanska 
Ukraina, Kiev, Soviet Ukraine, December 24. 
1967. 

u Lev E. Dobriansky, From Moscow’s 
Tzvestia to Washington's Post,” Congressional 
Record, March 20, 1968, pp. 7214-7217. 

Senators Criticize Anti-Red Policy,” The 
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tor Charles H. Percy of Illinois." “If we re- 
main inflexibly addicted to a world view 
which is no longer relevant, we shall soon 
lose any semblance of leadership,” he says. 
Quite plainly, no respectable analyst has ever 
urged any melodramatic “holy war of anti- 
Communism”; rather, the prime objective 
has consistently been an understanding of 
the techniques of psycho-political warfare 
in order to cope with persistent Red aggres- 
sion toward the ends of preserving national 
freedom, staving off a hot global war, and 
eventually expanding the areas of freedom. 
The WACL Chinese could tell the Senator, 
“Live with us for a while on Kinmen, and 
you'll learn what is relevant and what is not.” 
The recent U.S. suggestion for Free China to 
abandon Kinmen and Matsu because of costs 
is another example of illusory existence. 

In addition to his frequent, unrealistic ut- 
terances on a one-China policy, the words 
of Senator Mike Mansfield would sound 
equally fantastic to a WACL Vietnamese. 
The Senate Democratic Leader questions 
“policies which were designed two decades 
ago for two decades ago and largely for 
jousting with what was then assumed to 
be the indivisible monolith of Commu- 
nism.“ Despite the verbal squabbles among 
the Communist Parties, the free Vietnamese 
witnesses a complete Red solidarity behind 
totalitarian Hanoi, with monolithic support 
in one form or another flowing from Peip- 
ing, Pyongyang, Bucharest, Prague, Bel- 
grade, and Havana. All about him through- 
out Southeast Asia, in Thailand, Burma, 
Cambodia, India, Indonesia, Laos, and the 
Philippines, the Communists are pressing 
forward their revolutionary warfare against 
the established governments, and he be- 
gins to wonder, “Have some American lead- 
ers lost all sense of reality?” 

One can cite numerous other expressions 
of official fantasy. But these few examples 
go a long way in explaining why the World 
Anti-Communist League was formed by free 
Asian groups. Alone or in concert, their coun- 
tries could not withstand the subverting 
pressures of Red psycho-political warfare, 
backed in the final analysis by both Peiping 
and Moscow. They know all too well that 
the independence of their respective na- 
tions and the hope for a Free Asia depend 
ultimately on the understanding and sup- 
port of the Free World, particularly the 
United States. As a consequence, WACL was 
established to convey on the popular level 
the realities of Red aggression against the 
free nations of Asia and to impress upon the 
world the growing spirit of Asia for free 
Asians. 

Thus, it was no accident that WACL was 
formally planned for in November, 1966 at 
the 12th Conference of the Asian Peoples’ 
Anti-Communist League in Seoul, Korea. 
Long before the series of mounting incidents 
precipitated by Pyongyang, the near-assas- 
sination of President Park, the Pueblo hijack, 
and doubtless more Red provocations in the 
future, it became quite evidence to those 
conversant with Red psycho-political ma- 
neuverings in Asia that North Korea would 
serve as an important base for this type of 
warfare. The Red Tricontinental Conference 
in Havana, in which delegates from Moscow, 
Peiping and other Red capitals worked in 
solidarity at the beginning of 1966, desig- 
nated North Korea as the training base for 
psycho-political operatives throughout Asia. 
Also, the Russian-bred North Korean Pre- 
mier, Kim-Il-sung, waxed increasingly bel- 
ligerent with open statements on “the reyo- 
lutionary determination to liberate their 
South Korean brothers at all costs,” “to sub- 
ordinate everything to the struggle to accom- 
plish the South Korean revolution.” The role 
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of Moscow in North Korean affairs is some- 
thing most Americans do not appreciate.“ 

APACL itself is a living and moving symbol 
in Asia. The Asian Peoples’ Anti-Communist 
League, which has now been in existence for 
over 13 years and consists of members from 
Australia, China, India, Indonesia, Japan, 
Korea, Thailand, Vietnam and others, has 
created an unprecedented organization in 
WACL, As a world anti-Communist center, 
it is the first of its kind. Spirited by free 
Asians, WACL naturally places at this time 
top priority on the problem of Asia. Article 
8 of its Charter emphasizes this, but it also 
recognizes, perhaps somewhat vaguely, that 
at some future date this priority may rest 
elsewhere. 

Timing is always of essence. Quite appro- 
priately, on the eve of the 50th anniversary 
of the Russian Bolshevik revolution, WACL 
was concretely launched in Taipei, the Re- 
public of China. At the end of September, 
1967 the First Conference of the World Anti- 
Communist League was held in a five-day 
meeting with 220 delegates and observers 
from 67 countries and 13 international or- 
ganizations participating. This unique event 
received the congratulatory blessings of Pope 
Paul VI. The President of the Philippines, 
Ferdinand Marcos, hailed WACL as “an ex- 
pression of strength that truly represents the 
universal longing and determination to re- 
dress the intolerable balance of a world half 
free and half slave.” 

Space forbids quoting from all the mes- 
sages received. But among numerous other 
messages sent by Heads of State on this 
historic occasion, the President of South 
Vietnam, Nguyen Van Thieu, declared 
WACL “will strengthen the bonds of friend- 
ship and solidarity between all nations ad- 
vancing the ideals of freedom and human 
dignity and facing the common danger of 
Communist expansion and enslavement.” In 
effect, he was pleading for a rational under- 
standing of the plight of his beleaguered 
Vietnamese as a case example of Red aggres- 
sion, whether direct or indirect, that can- 
not be divorced in thought from Red take- 
over pressures in Korea, Thailand, the Mid- 
dle East or Latin America. Free Korea’s Pres- 
ident, Park Chung Hee, pragmatically 
looked forward in his message to “concrete 
measures to crush Communism.” These are 
just a few examples of the innermost feel- 
ings expressed by leaders who have to guide 
their free nations on the present battlelines 
of freedom in Asia, 

From the viewpoint of American interest, 
many essentials concerning WACL should 
be borne in mind. This first WACL confer- 
ence gave functional birth to a going world 
anti-Communist concern. It adopted a char- 
ter which clearly outlines the organizational 
structure, membership requirements, and 
the objectives of WACL. The supreme organ 
of WACL is the annual conference that will 
be held in the different capitals of the mem- 
ber countries. In 1967 it was Taipei; this 
year it is scheduled in the fall for Saigon, 
South Vietnam. The conference assembly 
elects the chairman, vice-chairman, and the 
WACL council. The council consists of the 
former two, a secretary-general, and chief 
delegates from each member unit. It is the 
governing body between conferences and 
sets up the executive board. 

It is also important for prospective Amer- 
ican participants in WACL to know the 
following points. When the council is not in 
session, the executive board administers 
WACL’s affairs. It is composed of nine mem- 
bers with three year terms. The present 
board has representatives from Argentina, 
Germany, Libya, Iran, Korea, China, the 
Philippines, Vietnam, and Canada. One of 


n See Anthony Harrigan, “The Pueblo Inci- 
dent: Communist Aggression In North Asia,” 
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the main functions of the board is its close 
administration of the permanent secretariat 
which is now located and functioning at 
the Freedom Center in Seoul, Korea. The 
secretary-general is elected by the confer- 
ence, 

Now, judging by the structure and repre- 
sentation of WACL, it is evident that the first 
conference succeeded notably in translating 
into action the welcoming remarks of China’s 
President Chiang Kai-shek. At the opening 
ceremony in the Dr. Sun Yat-sen Hall, the 
President declared to an audience of 1200 
that “As the Communists never limit their 
goal of aggressive expansion, the free people 
should not try to fight each of their own 
battles by themselves alone and run the risk 
of being defeated one by one. . . Our task to- 
day is to forge a free world unity and defeat 
the divided and self-contradictory Com- 
munist order.“ In addition to establishing 
WACL, the first conference provided the 
opportunity for each delegation and observer 
group to report on its anti-Communist activ- 
ities over the past year, and in every instance 
the unity spirit of Chiang’s remarks was 
powerfully reflected. One outstanding ad- 
vantage of the annual conference is this 
exchange of information and ideas for a 
tighter coordination of activities on various 
continents, 

Since many American organizations are 
already moving toward WACL, some basic 
requirements should be mentioned. Require- 
ments for membership in and affiliation with 
WACL are also specifically provided for in the 
adopted charter. First, admission is predi- 
cated on the performance and accomplish- 
ments of all Free World organizations and 
groups whose stand against Communist ideas 
and tactics is unequivocal and firm. Second, 
the categories of membership or affiliation 
are by country, territory, or an international 
anti-Communist organization recognized by 
the executive board. Chapter units of a 
WACL affiliate in a respective country are 
accommodated and encouraged, as are also 
regional affiliates in North America, Latin 
America, Europe and elsewhere in the Free 
World. And third, full and associate member- 
ships are available with varying voting and 
participational privileges. Yearly dues are set 
at a minimum of $300, 


MUTUAL FREE ASIAN-AMERICAN OBJECTIVES 


Political mutualism is the needed standard 
for American-Free Asian enterprise and ob- 
jective. In a real sense, the objectives of 
WACL can be gleaned from the Declaration 
of mutually shared beliefs and convictions 
that attracted over 200 delegates and ob- 
servers to the first conference. This Declara- 
tion establishes the basic guidelines for the 
world anti-Communist movement. “First, it 
is our firm belief that the anti-Communist 
struggle is an historic one between freedom 
and slavery.” In our day, the mountain of 
evidence justifying this fundamental propo- 
sition should be enough for all enlightened 
men to start with this premise, but it ap- 
pears that geographical distances of 4,000 or 
7,000 miles from the obvious battlelines can 
dim and distort the outlook of many a leader. 
A cardinal objective of WACL is to bring 
this truth home to free men in countries like 
the United States, France or Sweden where 
relatively comfortable circumstances and tar- 
get areas of skillful Red propaganda combine 
to produce notions of unreality and illusions 
regarding the current struggle in Asia. 

Also, the Declaration reads, “it is our firm 
belief that freedom is indivisible and that 
freedom and slavery cannot coexist. To per- 
mit over one billion people to be enslaved is 
both a shame to mankind and a danger to 
those who are yet free.” None of the super- 
ficial changes, rifts, and squabbles in the 
extensive Red Empire with its syndicate of 
totalitarian governments can blind a WACL 
advocate to the stark reality of captive na- 
tions and peoples. Such growing blindness, 
as seen particularly in North America and 
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Western Europe, can only induce rampant 
wishful thinking and a whole array of mis- 
directed policies. This frank WACL outlook 
predicates the further objective of dissipating 
the myth of coexistence by uniting and in- 
tensifying resistance to Red aggression and 
infiltration in every corner of the earth. 

“Lastly,” the Declaration concludes, “it is 
our firm belief that with the downfall of 
Communism, the last serious obstacle in the 
age-long struggle for freedom, man will have 
realized his cherished ambitions and all cap- 
tive nations and peoples will have been lib- 
erated.” The third operational objective im- 
plied here is the consummation of agree- 
ment by all legitimate anti-Communist or- 
ganizations as to overall strategy and com- 
mon action in bringing about the collapse 
of the Red Empire. As gauged by its resolu- 
tions and tone of thought, the first WACL 
conference unmistakably pointed to the des- 
perate need in the Free World for training 
and experience in psycho-political warfare, 
especially in techniques and tactics of rev- 
olutionary warfare, At long last, we Ameri- 
cans are beginning to appreciate this need 
in South Vietnam. 

Understood with perspective and mutual 
feeling, all of this offers a concrete pathway 
for genuine U.S. leadership. WACL is now 
in a developing operation, Its full members 
are national units from countries not only 
in Asia but also in Europe, North America, 
Latin America, Africa, and the Middle East. 
Its first conference established a machinery 
that for the present is at work in the Asian 
sphere, but it also passed numerous resolu- 
tions, such as barring Red China from the 
U.N., propelling the captive nations move- 
ment on a global scale and observing the 
Tenth Captive Nations Week on July 14-20 
on all continents, and seeking the liberation 
of North Vietnam, that in time will extend 
WACL's influence in non-Asian spheres," 

From its secretariat in Korea, WACL issues 
a monthly magazine, The WACL Bulletin 
which covers Red activities and anti-Commu- 
nist operations in all parts of the world. 
With the several concomitant crises in Asia, 
the secretariat has recently been releasing 
timely statements and communiques on the 
significance of the events and how to cope 
with them. For example, concerning the 
Pueblo and Park’s near-assassination, an 
early release pointed out that “the secret 
talks at Panmunjom began and the Republic 
of Korea was not represented... the 
Pueblo and its remaining men are still in 
North Korea. But what is worse, the story 
of the 31 intruders seems to have faded into 
the background. To the South Koreans, this 
is the unkindest cut of all.” As one writer 
shows, we are losing face in Asia. His quota- 
tion of an old Chinese proverb is quite apt: 
“When the Dragon is stranded in shallow 
waters, it is easily teased by a swarm of 
shrimp.” * 

In Asia, we can dislodge the shrimp. 
WACL’s future seems to be assured. Its 
Asian base is solid and vigorous, The danger 
of any exclusive stress on Asia and non- 
recognition of the fundamental imperialist 
Soviet Russian threat in Asia and elsewhere 
will be obviated in necessary amendments to 
its charter at the second conference. What is 
most promising is the preparation now being 
made by several American organizations to 
participate as full members in this world 
organization. History is full of fortunate ac- 
oldents. It may be from Asia and through the 
live experiences of free Asians now fighting 
for their survival that we Americans will be 
re-awakened to the meaning and values of 
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our own Great Tradition, our man priceless 
Declaration of Independence, that were 
carved by human courage, clear vision, and a 
fixed determination to advance the goals of 
freedom, This pathway to leadership is im- 
mediate and easily accessible. It must be 
pursued in conjunction with the others. 
CENTRAL Park To BE SCENE OF 
MANIFESTATION JULY 14 

New YorK.—Captive Nations Week will be 
observed in New York with an antibolshevik 
demonstration July 14 at the Central Park 
bandshell, it was announced last week by 
Michael Spontak, head of the Friends of the 
Anti-Bolshevik Bloc of Nations in the USA. 

Theme of the rally will be the defense of 
human rights. 

According to Mr. Spontak, participants in 
the manifestation will attend a special mass 
at St. Patrick’s Cathedral that morning. The 
mass, to be celebrated by the Rev. Robert I. 
Gannon, former president of Fordham Uni- 
versity, will be held for the intervention of 
the captive nations. 

Participants will move off at 9:15 a.m. from 
the corner of Fifth Avenue and 59th Street 
(the Plaza Hotel) for the march to St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral. 

Among those invited to speak during the 
manifestation at the bandshell are presiden- 
tial candidates of both parties, Trades Union 
president George Meany, Congressmen Ger- 
ald Ford, Thaddeus Dulski, Lester Wolff, Ed- 
ward Patten and Leonard Farbstein, and 
UCCA President Dr. Lev E. Dobriansky. 

Representing Ukrainians in the cultural 
portion of the program will be the SUMA 
dance group “Verkhovyntsi” of New York, 
directed by Olen Genza. 

The music and dance performance, which 
will precede the addresses, will begin at 
11:30 a.m. 

In charge of the parade and the events 
at Central Park are Dr. Ivan Docheff, chair- 
man of the organization committee, Anatol 
Pleskachewsky and Mr. Spontak. 

National costumes have been specified for 
all members of nationality groups, which 
will be led in the parade line-up by a Ukrain- 
ian unit. 


Mr. ROONEY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, we pause in our deliberations to 
once again sadly note that this week is 
Captive Nations Week—a week dedicated 
to those millions of people around the 
world who are victims of Communist op- 
pression and aggression. We are all too 
well aware of the ruthless and bloody 
subjugation of these people and of the 
hundreds of thousands who died because 
they had committed the unforgiveable 
crime in the Communist scheme of 
things—they wanted to be free and said 
so. How fortunate we are by contrast. It 
is perhaps a good thing for all of us to 
remember that in many countries we 
would be summarily shot for the things 
we say here today. Mr. Speaker, our 
hearts and prayers go out to the en- 
slaved people and the prayers are fer- 
verent pleas that in the not too distant 
future Captive Nations Week will be 
but a memory of bad times. People can 
be conquered by brute force but brute 
force has never won a mind. As long as 
there is life there will be the desire and 
hope for freedom for, as President John- 
son said in his proclamation marking this 
year’s observance of Captive Nations 
Week, “human freedom, national inde- 
pendence, and justice are fundamental 
rights of all peoples.” 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, I join today 
in marking the observance of Captive 
Nations Week. 
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The condition of life we call liberty is 
our most precious possession here in 
America. We seek it not only for our- 
selves but for all men everywhere. Thus, 
it is important that we remind ourselves 
today of the peoples of Europe and Asia 
who are living in bondage and of their 
aspirations to become free to order their 
own destinies. 

Since the end of World War I, the 
nations of the West have granted inde- 
pendence to more than 50 nations. The 
Soviet Union, on the other hand, has 
not only retained its 19th century em- 
pire to the east and to the south but has 
extended its sway to the west, encom- 
passing the ancient and proud peoples 
of Eastern and Middle Europe. 

These peoples have not meekly ac- 
cepted subjugation, however. Their re- 
sistance has expressed itself again and 
again—in the East German revolt of 
1953, in the Polish stirrings of 1956, in 
the heroic Hungarian uprising of 1956, 
in the winds of change that have swept 
Czechoslovakia over the past several 
months, and in the lonely and perilous 
decisions of some 4 million East Germans 
to seek freedom in the West. 

To continue to work for liberty from 
within the modern totalitarian state re- 
quires rare courage and tenacity. It was 
just such qualities that the men of the 
German resistance exhibited when they 
launched their desperate bid to rid the 
world of Hitler and Hitlerism 24 years 
ago this month. Only the most bitter 
misfortune prevented their success. 

To all those who have given their lives 
for freedom in Middle and Eastern Eu- 
rope, we in the West, as well as their 
countrymen, owe a great debt of grati- 
tude, They have helped to keep alive the 
flame of liberty that Nazi and Commu- 
nist governments worked to extinguish. 

For ourselves, we must pursue policies 
that aid the countries of Middle and 
Eastern Europe in their efforts to achieve 
greater independence from the Soviet 
Union. We must encourage the tenden- 
cies toward economic liberalization that 
have already begun. We must, despite the 
conflict in Asia, go on to build the bridges 
to Eastern Europe that offer the best 
hope of an expansion of individual free- 
dom for the captive peoples. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, at the 
end of World War II, the peoples of the 
world had every reason for optimism. 
The Allied powers had just smashed the 
most monstrous regime ever to terrorize 
this planet. Victory brought with it the 
promise of a free world, wherein the 
quest for human liberty might proceed 
unbridled. The nations of the world con- 
vened in San Francisco to draft the 
Charter of a new, international organi- 
zation. Allied diplomats met in confer- 
ence to guarantee the autonomy and 
sovereignty of world states. There was, 
indeed, every reason for optimism. 

However, it was not long before a 
mailed fist crushed global optimism and 
pulled down an iron curtain over Eastern 
Europe. For the people of Eastern Europe 
it soon appeared that the Second World 
War had been fought in vain: one form 
of repressive rule had merely been sub- 
stituted for another. 

Of course, time has brought some 
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progress. Free men throughout the world 
can take strength from recent develop- 
ments in Czechoslovakia. These develop- 
ments indicate that the thirst for liberty 
in Eastern Europe has not been quenched 
by more than two decades of totalitarian 
government. However, the Communist 
bloc response to the Czechoslovakian 
situation has been less than encouraging. 
Veiled extortion in the form of foreign 
troops stationed on Czech soil for 
“maneuvers” and a threatening letzer“ 
to the leaders of the Czech Government 
give us ample cause for concern, 

Mr. Speaker, let us hope that the lib- 
eral developments within Czechoslovakia 
are the beginning of a trend rather than 
a group of exceptions to the rule. Let us 
hope that the dark which sometime ago 
descended over Eastern Europe will soon 
be pierced by the light of liberty. Let us 
hope, finally, that we will one day live 
in a world not divided into lands of the 
captive and lands of the free. 

All governments must realize that 
peace is not achieved nor is stability 
secured by the imprisonment of peoples 
and nations. Only when men around the 
world are free to guide their own 
destinies and choose their own leaders 
will this troubled planet be at ease. 

Mr. HALPERN. During this month of 
July when we commemorate the found- 
ing our our own Nation, it is fitting that 
we pause to reflect upon the reality of 
freedom in our modern world. To the ap- 
proximately 1 billion people who live in 
the Communist-dominated captive na- 
tions, freedom is but an unreal intellec- 
tual ideal rather than the measure for 
the quality of their everyday lives. While 
American schoolchildren sing out “Let 
freedom ring” the liberty bell has been 
stilled in Poland, Hungary, Lithuania, 
Ukraine, Czechoslovakia, Latvia, Estonia, 
Rumania, East Germany, Bulgaria, 
mainland China, Armenia, North Korea, 
Albania, Tibet, North Vietnam, and 
many other captive nations. Yet, man’s 
desire for freedom is not easily stifled, 
The brave men who gathered in the 
streets of Warsaw, Poznan, and Buda- 
pest in an attempt to raise the flag of 
freedom stand as witnesses before his- 
tory of the universal and unquenchable 
thirst of all humanity for recognition of 
their right to individual liberty. 

The Russian bear is a symbol of the 
greatest imperial empire in the world to- 
day. A system which seeks to build a 
wall—whether it is of concrete as in Ber- 
lin or constructed of tyranny and fear 
as in the captive Baltic States—between 
its people and the international commu- 
nity does not pursue freedom as its goal. 
Though the cold war has abated in some 
respects and many of the barriers be- 
tween the Soviet bloc and the Western 
World have diminished, it is of little use 
to replace containment with peaceful en- 
gagement and entente if we cannot also 
move toward agreement on man’s basic 
right to independence and self-determi- 
nation. 

In recognition of this need for accord 
upon the principles of freedom, the ob- 
servance of Captive Nations Week be- 
came part of our July celebrations with 
the passage of Public Law 86-90 in 1959. 
On this 10th commemoration of Captive 
Nations Week, it is well that we remem- 
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ber that freedom is a precious quality in 
our national life, an ideal which we hope 
that the people of all captive nations 
may someday experience as everyday 
reality. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, next 
year will mark the 10th year of the pas- 
sage of the Captive Nations Resolution 
in 1959. Since that time yearly com- 
memorations have served to sustain 
hope in the hearts of those still enslaved 
under the shackles of communism. In 
addition, a number of us here in the 
House and on the Senate side have in- 
troduced legislation in years past to 
bring the issue of self-determination for 
the captive peoples before the United 
Nations for consideration. In 1965, for 
example, I introduced House Concur- 
rent Resolution 367 which would have 
the President instruct our representa- 
tive at the U.N. to take steps to have 
this issue put on the agenda of the U.N. 
for discussion. Unfortunately, to date 
nothing has been done to implement 
this recommendation. As I have pointed 
out before, I asked for a report from 
the State Department concerning this 
iT Calan and received this reply 
n 8 


The Department of State believes that in 
the United Nations Soviet imperialism is 
most effectively exposed by timely and per- 
tinent statements that relate Soviet im- 
perlalistic activities to a concrete issue be- 


ing discussed before a major United Nations 
forum. 


The letter went on to say: 

United States representatives have de- 
livered forceful and detailed attacks on So- 
viet imperialism during debates on the gen- 
eral question of colonialism. On numerous 
occasions they have also called attention to 
Soviet imperial practice by linking a specific 
5 = 1 policy of repression with an 
indi item being discussed before 
United Nations body. y 


Finally, State said 
words: 


The essential problem facing the United 
States is to adapt existing capabilities most 
realistically and effectively to serve the in- 
terest of the United States in opposing and 
combating Soviet imperialism. The pro- 
posed resolution, in the judgment of the 


Department of State, would 
objective. arena ars 


Needless to say, State’s reply is 
of their soft policy in this nas Rane 
bering Vice President Nixon’s exchange 
in 1959 with Khrushchev in the US.S.R. 
concerning the captive peoples and 
Nikita’s vehemence at the very mention 
of this issue, one can hardly expect the 
State Department to bring up this sub- 
ject in the U.N. while they try to “mel- 
low” the Soviet Union into respectability. 

With the fall meeting of the U.N. but 
a short time away, now is the time to 
take steps to have the issue of self-deter- 
mination for the enslaved people brought 
up for consideration before the nations 
of the world body. With so many millions 
of innocent people involved, justice de- 
mands that this subject be given close 
scrutiny by the presidential candidates 
in this campaign year. 

At this point I include the text of House 
Concurrent Resolution 416, authorizing 
and requesting the President to take such 
steps as may be necessary to have placed 


“no” in these 
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on the agenda of the General Assembly 
of the United Nations at the next regular 
session, the issue of self-determination 
for all nations enslaved by Communist 
imperialism, in the Recorp at this point: 


H. Con. Res. 416 


Whereas the United States of America was 
founded upon and long has cherished the 
principles of self-determination and indi- 
vidual freedoms; and 

Whereas these principles are the very 
reason for the existence of the United Na- 
tions, as set forth in the charter of that 
world organization; and 

Whereas the United States and all other 
member nations signatory to that charter 
have solemnly pledged themselves, collective- 
ly and individually, to make these principles 
universal and to extend their benefits to all 
peoples; and 

Whereas since 1918 Soviet communism has, 
through the most brutal aggression and force, 
deprived millions of formerly free peoples of 
their rights to self-determination and has 
enslaved their homelands; and 

Whereas the Congress of the United States 
has unanimously expressed, in Public Law 
86-90, approved July 17, 1959, its revulsion at 
the continued enslavement by the interna- 
tional Communist movement of the peoples 
of Poland, the Ukraine, Czechoslovakia, Lith- 
uania, Hungary, Latvia, Estonia, White Ru- 
thenia, Rumania, East Germany, Bulgaria, 
mainland China, Armenia, Azerbaijan, Geor- 
gia, North Korea, Albania, Idel-Ural, Tibet, 
Cossackia, Turkestan, North Vietnam, and 
other lands, all of which now are known as 
the captive nations; and 

Whereas the peoples of these captive na- 
tions, as well as those of Cuba and other 
lands since subjugated in whole or in part 
by the international Communist conspiracy, 
have found little, if any, hope of eventual 
freedom in the politica] differences which 
have arisen between Soviet Russia and its 
satellite, mainland China, and may look only 
to the United States and the United Nations 
for liberation; and 

Whereas the member nations of the United 
Nations have failed to bring before the Gen- 
eral Assembly for successful discussion and 
solution the problem of self-determination 
for the peoples enslaved by international 
communism; and 

Whereas it is inconsistent for the United 
States to impose highly questionable policies 
against Rhodesia, a nation where all persons 
meeting established qualifications have the 
privilege of voting, without instituting paral- 
lel policies against those who deprive the citi- 
zens of captive nations the right of free and 
meaningful elections; and 

Whereas the concern of the United States 
and the United Nations in Rhodesia is a con- 
cern for the self-determination and indi- 
vidual freedom of all Rhodesians and these 
same concerns apply to the peoples of captive 
nations; and 

Whereas the United States, in the case of 
other colonial states whose people long have 
enjoyed many personal freedoms and na- 
tional benefits of a kind which have been 
denied in the colonies of Soviet communism, 
already has spoken out strongly in the 
United Nations in support of the princi- 
ples of self-determination and individual 
liberties; and 

Whereas the issue of the admission of 
Red China to the United Nations has been 
placed on the agenda of the United Nations 
in recent years, despite Red China’s un- 
believable brutality to the Chinese people 
since 1949, her aggression against United 
Nations troops in Korea, her savage treat- 
ment of the Tibetan people; and 

Whereas it is vital to the national security 
of the United States and the perpetuation 
of our free civilization that the free nations 
of the world act in concert through the 
forum of the United Nations to demand the 
right of self-determination for one-third 
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of the world’s population and one-fourth of 
the world’s area now under the domination 
of the international Communist movement; 
and 

Whereas the Constitution of the United 
States of America, in article II, section 2, 
vests in the President the power, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate, to 
make treaties and appoint ambassadors: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That the President 
of the United States is hereby authorized 
and requested to instruct the United States 
Ambassador to the United Nations to de- 
mand, at the earliest possible date, that (1) 
the United Nations enforce its charter pro- 
visions which guarantee self-determination 
to all peoples; and (2) the Soviet Union, as 
the con in world communism, 
be made to abide by its United Nations mem- 
bership obligations concerning aggression 
and colonialism by ordering the withdrawal 
of all Soviet and mainland Chinese troops, 
agents, colonialists, and controls from the 
captive nations and returning to their re- 
spective homelands all political prisoners 
and exiles now in slave labor and prison 
camps. 

Szc. 2. The President of the United States 
is further authorized and requested to in- 
struct the United States Ambassador to the 
United Nations to take steps to have placed 
on the agenda of the General Assembly at 
the next regular session convening in the fall 
of 1964 any measure or measures which 
would guarantee internationally supervised 
free elections by secret ballot in the captive 
nations, and to press for early approval of 
such measures. 

Src. 3. The President of the United States 
is further authorized and requested to use 
all the diplomatic, treaty-making, and ap- 
pointive powers vested in him by the Con- 
stitution to augment and support actions 
taken by the United States Ambassador to 
the United Nations in the interest of self- 
determination for the captive nations. 


Mr. BROCK. Mr. Speaker, on March 5, 
1946, Sir Winston Churchill delivered 
the historic address which warned the 
world that “an Iron Curtain has de- 
scended across the continent” of Europe. 

The early incursions of the Bolsheviks, 
the fruits of a cynical deal with Nazi 
Germany, and the great land grab in the 
last days of the Second World War had 
left Soviet Russia master of a vast total- 
itarian empire. 

The enslaved peoples of the Baltic 
lands, the Ukraine, Hungary, Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, Armenia, Turkestan, and 
all the other races and lands which have 
fallen under the Communist heel, must 
not be forgotten by us. 

Abraham Lincoln warned us that— 

Those who deny freedom to others deserve 
it not for themselves, and, under a just God, 
cannot long retain it, 


America and the other members of the 
free world community bear a deep moral 
guilt for the enslavement of the captive 
peoples. As allies of Russia, we, through 
our national leaders, agreed to and facil- 
itated Communist takeovers in many of 
the satellite nations. 

Today, 10 years after Congress first 
observed Captive Nations Week, the 
problem and the challenge remain. A few 
of the outer trappings of Communist 
domination have changed, and this has 
led some gullible people into believing 
that a “thaw” has begun and that we 
should do nothing to hinder a new 
detente with the Soviet Union. i 
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Any such understanding, I submit, 
would be just as immoral and just as 
worthless as the notorious nonaggression 
pact which Hitler and Stalin concocted 
before they parted ways. 

The plain, ugly fact of millions of men, 
women, and children living under the 
oppressive yoke of Communist-imposed 
slavery cannot be ignored. 

Today, on this 10th anniversary of 
Captive Nations Week, let us rededicate 
ourselves to the goal of freedom for all 
peoples of the earth, and remember that 
if we abandon them to their dismal fate, 
the day may come when we will have to 
share it with them. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
privilege to join with my colleagues in 
observing Captive Nations Week, 1968. 
As I speak I am reminded that some 
100 million Europeans, and many more 
people in Asia and Africa and a small 
island 90 miles off our coast do not have 
the freedom to assemble and speak freely. 

The press continues to report of the 
efforts of people in bondage to seek a life 
of greater opportunity and freedom of 
expression. The citizens of Czechoslo- 
vakia are under heavy pressure from the 
Soviet overlords at present, because of 
its drive for greater liberalization, better 
economy, and harmony between Czechs 
and Slovaks. Similar longings and ef- 
forts are becoming apparent again in 
Ukraine, Poland, Rumania, and East 
Germany. The peoples of the Baltic na- 
tions have never lost the vision of free- 
dom regained. Neither have those of 
North Vietnam, who continue to slip 
away to the south as refugees, people of 
Tibet, and Cuba and many another 
troubled nation. 

Since the beginnings of history human 
beings have oppressed each other, and 
the struggle continues today. Those who 
are suffering look to us who are free to 
keep alive the hope and to make the 
world a better place. Even young people 
who have never known what it is to 
live without detailed supervision of every 
aspect of life, are seeking self-determi- 
nation. While it is encouraging to note 
that among oppressors there is division 
and strife, we must do all we can to 
prevent the conditions that enable such 
oppressors to carry on and to encourage 
the oppressed to recover their inde- 
pendence. 

On this occasion we recognize anew 
the inestimable worth of freedom and 
reaffirm our determination to pursue 
freedom and justice for all peoples. 

Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, on the 
occasion of the 10th anniversary of Cap- 
tive Nations Week I am glad to have the 
opportunity once again to join my col- 
leagues in expressing my continuing con- 
cern for those living under the tyran- 
nous rule of communism. 

It has often been said that the right 
to self-determination is the foundation 
on which all other rights rest. If self- 
determination is denied, no other right 
is secure. Yet, millions of people today 
are forced to live in nations under Com- 
munist domination where the right to 
free speech, free press, and free assem- 
bly is held in utter contempt by their 
governments. 

However, recent events demonstrate 
that the flame of freedom continues to 


burn brightly in the hearts of the valiant 
people trapped behind the Iron Curtain. 
In Poland, Rumania, and Czechoslovakia 
the Soviet masters are learning that 
liberty cannot forever be stifled. The 
freedom-loving people of these nations 
are demanding a larger measure of per- 
sonal freedom and a freer hand in direct- 
ing their destiny. In response to this will 
for self determination the Soviet Union 
is now threatening the brave people of 
Czechoslovakia with the armed might of 
the Russian Army. 

Therefore, Mr, Speaker, it is partic- 
ularly important today that we publicly 
proclaim our steadfast support for the 
just aspirations of noble and courageous 
people to regain their inherent right to 
freedom, dignity, and equal justice. We 
are hopeful that our efforts to call world 
attention to the plight of the captive 
nations will force the Soviet Union to 
release these people from bondage. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, at the 
end of World War II the Soviet Union 
became the captor and jailer, the op- 
pressor and tormentor of millions of peo- 
ples in Europe in their homelands. Even 
before the war was over, some peoples in 
Eastern Europe had already been drawn 
within the Soviet nework, but both these 
unhappy victims and their sympathizers 
in the West had hoped that soon they 
would be freed. Unfortunately, however, 
events took a decidedly different turn, 
and instead of succeeding in freeing these 
tens of millions of peoples, the govern- 
ments of the West were to witness the 
postwar enslavement of millions of 
others—the Czechoslovaks and Hungar- 
ians. Meanwhile the Soviet Government 
imposed what Winston Churchill was to 
call the “Iron Curtain.” Thus effectively 
separating the peoples in these satellite 
countries from the free world. 

In our efforts to secure some form of 
freedom for these unfortunate souls, we 
did everything short of declaring war 
upon the Soviet Union. But all our ef- 
forts. and those of the free European 
governments, did not succeed in liber- 
ating these peoples. The Soviet Govern- 
ment simply ignored our pleas in their 
behalf, refusing even to discuss the issue 
with the governments of the West. 

In 1959 Congress passed a joint res- 
olution by which the President was au- 
thorized to proclaim the third week of 
July of each year as Captive Nations 
Week. Thus, the observance of that week 
as Captive Nations Week was established, 
partly in order to voice our disapproval 
of the Soviet Government’s inhuman 
policy, and partly in the hope of keep- 
ing awareness of the fate of these cap- 
tive peoples constantly alive in this 
country. 

During the past several years attempts 
have been made to establish a Special 
Committee on Captive Nations by Con- 
gress. Such a move was made first in 
1961 by Congressman FARBSTEIN, of New 
York. Two years later a similar move was 
made by Congressman St GERMAIN, of 
Rhode Island. In January 1967 I my- 
self introduced a resolution, House Res- 
olution 175, in Congress, calling for the 
establishment of such a committee for 
the purpose of preparing reports on the 
fate of these captive nations and pe- 
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riodically submitting such reports to 
Congress. Though no such committee has 
yet been set up, I am still hoping to see 
the establishment of a Special Commit- 
tee on the Captive Nations. With the ob- 
servance of Captive Nations Week in 
1968, I commend once again to my dis- 
tinguished colleagues for their urgent 
consideration of the need and usefulness 
of such a Committee on the Captive 
Nations. 

Mr. MESKILL. Mr. Speaker, in 1917 
a small group of Bolsheviks, led by Lenin 
and Trotsky, overthrew Russia’s provi- 
sional government and precipitated a 
series of events which have led to the up- 
heaval and turmoil in the world today. 
From this revolution has evolved the 
growth of a philosophy which denies ba- 
sic human rights to 100 million people 
now living under totalitarian regimes. 

The individuals subject to these gov- 
ernments have absolutely no protection 
against an arbitrary police state. 

They have little or no opportunity for 
the development of independent thought 
or for free expression either politically or 
through the arts. 

They have become inanimate objects, 
tools in the hands of party leaders seek- 
ing world domination who would prefer 
to bury forever that most sacred of hu- 
man rights: the right to be an individual. 

And yet the recent developments in 
Czechoslovakia, Poland, and Rumania 
are strong proof that the captive Euro- 
peans have not given up hope in their 
search for greater personal freedom and 
dignity and self-determined government. 

The year 1968 marks the 10th anni- 
versary of the initial observance of Cap- 
tive Nations Week, a time for American 
reaffirmation of the principles of human 
rights, freedom, and democracy for all 
men. We in the House now make this 
observance not as a mechanical exercise 
of tradition but as a symbol of the will- 
ingness of free nations everywhere to 
support the efforts of the millions of 
Europeans now living in subjugation to 
free themselves. 

Let us never forget the millions of our 
fellow men who, though they are not 
fortunate enough to share in the govern- 
ing of their countries and though they 
know neither individual freedom nor 
personal dignity, are struggling for rec- 
ognition. 

Let us never be accused of extinguish- 
ing their flame of hope with either ne- 
glect or indifference. 

Let us always make this solemn 
remembrance as a renewed indication of 
our commitment to the captive peoples, 
that they may never lose sight of their 
ultimate goal, until they may once again 
take their rightful place in a world of 
freedom, democracy, and peace. 

I am proud to participate in these 
observances and proud to reaffirm these 
principles on behalf of my constituents. 

Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, on this, 
the 10th observance of Captive Nations 
Week, it is increasingly clear that the 
peoples of Eastern Europe, long sub- 
jected to the predominance of the Soviet 
Union, are gradually asserting their in- 
dependence. 

For 20 years, life in this unhappy part 
of Europe has been characterized by the 
subordination of the interests of sov- 
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ereign states to the interests of their 
giant neighbor. Politically, economically, 
and militarily, the individuality of each 
satellite country has been repressed, to 
be replaced by Communist hegemony. 

With the exception of the early defec- 
tion of Tito, the system established by 
the Soviets remained the rule until very 
recently. Military force was conspic- 
uously present or close at hand to pre- 
serve Soviet control, The pattern was the 
same with the drab conformity of com- 
munism apparent in the city, in the 
countryside, in the schools, in the com- 
munications media, in the factories and 
on the farms. Cementing this Russian 
empire together was the Soviet Army, 
the Warsaw Pact and discriminatory 
trade regulations dictated by the U.S.S.R. 
through Comecon and other “agree- 
ments.” 

But the aspirations of subjected hu- 
man beings have always been directed 
toward the realization of their freedom. 
The absence of loud protest from these 
subjugated countries did not mask the 
dissatisfaction which they harbored. The 
bitterness expressed by defectors from 
Eastern Europe toward the Communist 
governments, their enthusiastic patriot- 
ism as newly enfranchised U.S. citizens, 
the activities of organizations such as the 
Assembly of Captive European Nations, 
the Hungarian and Polish uprisings of 
1956, the Berlin Wall and the heavy cen- 
sorship are all evidence of the unhappy 
and deprived condition of the subjects 
of communism, 

Recently, the birth of independence 
from the U.S.S.R. has more openly 
emerged. Under the leadership of Ni- 
colae Ceausescu, Rumania became the 
maverick member of the Eastern bloc, 
severing certain trade and military ar- 
rangements and refusing to mouth So- 
viet Party line in the previously estab- 
lished manner. Although the heavy yoke 
of communism remains, Rumania’s drive 
to divest herself of the overbearing in- 
fluence of the Soviets provided funda- 
mental relief. The grim and quiet re- 
sentment of the Rumanian was trans- 
formed into a new nationalism. 

The overthrow of Antonin Novotny in 
Czechoslovakia is another example of the 
people’s determined effort to achieve a 
condition in which free institutions pre- 
vail. After two decades of repression, the 
Czech citizens have made their will 
known, and the Communist government 
has been forced to allow for liberaliza- 
tion of its institutions. 

The fundamental rights of man, ad- 
mirably articulated in the Declaration 
of Human Rights of the United Nations 
and the U.S. Constitution, cannot for- 
ever be denied the peoples of Eastern 
Europe. The deterioration of the Soviet 
empire is a slow process, but the will of 
the courageous captive nations to free 
themselves of oppression can only result 
in their final victory. The long-standing 
and treasured rights of mankind to free 
expression, self-determination, freedom 
of religion, and freedom of assembly 
must, in the long run, prevail. 

Mr. WYDLER. Mr. Speaker, the fate of 
captive nations, that is, the sad lot that 


has fallen to more than 100 million peo- . 


ple in central, eastern, and southern 
Europe, is among the heaviest weights on 
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our conscience. As we reflect over certain 
events of more than two decades ago, 
especially certain ones toward the end 
of the last war, we now realize that per- 
haps then we were in a position to allot 
to some of these unhappy people a better 
way of living than imprisonment behind 
the Moscow-imposed “Iron Curtain.” 

As the last war was approaching its 
conclusion, the leaders of the West were 
overbusy with more immediate and more 
pressing issues, and perforce overlooked 
some devious and mischievous moves 
made by the Soviets in their aggressive 
designs in Eastern Europe. And before 
the West became aware of these designs, 
the Red army had already under occu- 
pation to a large part of Eastern Europe, 
enslaving its inhabitants. Thus all peo- 
ples from northeastern Europe to south- 
eastern Europe, including the Balkans 
except the Greeks, totaling about 100 
million in all, were prisoners in their 
homelands. These nations became the So- 
viet Union's satellites, where Communist 
totalitarian dictatorship reigned su- 
preme. Today for more than two decades 
these peoples, these captive nations, have 
been suffering under Communist tyran- 
ny. They had their “iron age” under the 
worst of tyrannies known to them. But 
their suffering is not over yet, though 
they have in recent years wrenched some 
freedoms from their Communist over- 
lords. In observing Captive Nations Week 
we wish to show our united disapproval 
of the Soviet Union’s rule—direct or in- 
direct—over these peoples, and keep con- 
stantly alive the fate of these nations 
before the public in this great Republic. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, in com- 
memorating today the 10th anniversary 
of Captive Nations Week we recall with 
sadness two tragic events in the history 
of man’s subjection and loss of free- 
dom, Twenty-eight years ago the Soviet 
Union occupied the independent republic 
of Lithuania; 27 years ago, the first mass 
deportations, from the Baltic States 
began. 

In these transgressions of human 
dignity and freedom the Soviet Union 
systematically tried to snuff out the 
Baltic culture and the love of freedom 
inherent in the hearts of the peoples of 
Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia. Such a 
policy, Mr. Speaker, is indeed a policy 
of genocide. 

Everytime we think of what has hap- 
pened in these countries we should be 
moved to once again rededicate ourselves 
to those ideals of freedom upon which 
this country was founded. Together with 
other free countries around the world we 
should seek to guarantee that such viola- 
tions of freedom must not happen again. 
With equal dedication we must insure 
that the basic freedoms of our country 
= forever protected against such viola- 

on. 

Mr. Speaker, during this period of 
commemoration, let us extend our ex- 
pressions of sorrow and continued con- 
cern to the people of Latvian, Lithu- 
anian, and Estonian ancestry in our 
country and throughout the world. 
Though more than a quarter century has 
passed since these heinous acts have been 
committed let the world know that we 
have not and will not forget. 

Mr. OTTINGER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
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proud to again join with our colleagues 
and other men of good will throughout 
the world in observing Captive Nations 
Week, authorized by the Congress in 
1959. This is the 10th consecutive year 
this special week has been set aside for 
sober reflection and a rededication to 
purpose. It is a time when we must renew 
our pledge to keep alive the ideals of free- 
dom, democracy and independence which 
still exist among those valiant people cut 
off from freedom by the totalitarian Iron 
and Bamboo Curtains. 

In observing Captive Nations Week, 
we must vividly recall and clearly rec- 
ognize the human bondage of some 1 
billion men, women and children in the 
world who are being denied the most 
basic human right of self-determination. 

The countries of Eastern Europe, for 
example, have suffered under often 
brutal domination of the U.S.S.R. Many 
of them have been partitioned time and 
time again by foreign authoritarian pow- 
ers without regard to the feelings and 
wishes of the people. Following the First 
World War, these nations finally gained 
the long-denied right of independent 
statehood and sovereignty. Yet, only a 
short time later, they were dealt a cruel 
blow by having their freedom and inde- 
pendence usurped by the cancerous 
growth of world communism. The Soviet 
Union, by the force of arms as well as by 
political and economic conspiracy and 
subversion, imposed its will on these 
proud peoples. 

Although these nations have been 
physically subjugated, we cannot but 
look with respect at their stoic deter- 
mination to once again regain their free- 
dom, Again and again they have rebelled 
against tyranny. The world has wit- 
nessed the courage and faith which these 
peoples have shown in the face of Com- 
munist totalitarianism. Although their 
rebellions—in Poznan, in Budapest, in 
East Berlin, and elsewhere—have been 
brutally crushed by superior force, they 
continue to demonstrate their persever- 
ing belief in freedom and national unity. 
Regardless of how hard Moscow and 
Peking have tried to dominate these 
peoples and to make them helpless 
pawns in their design, the free spirit of 
these nations cannot be permanently 
subdued with armed forces. However, 
this change will not occur overnight and 
other countries are being continually 
threatened. We must stand ready, there- 
fore, to assist the captive nations in their 
present plight by peaceful processes and 
in their aspiration to throw off the yoke 
of totalitarianism and to regain their 
national and individual freedom. 

Particularly encouraging are the re- 
cent developments in Czechoslovakia 
where the people, asserting their desire 
for freedom, may well set a pattern for 
future liberalization in the entire area. 

Mr. Speaker, not only during this spe- 
cial week but throughout the entire year, 
we must keep the fire of freedom burning 
in the hearts and minds of the peoples 
of the captive nations of the world. We 
must let them know that they have our 
full moral support, that we shall resist 
further Communist aggression and, at 
the same time, help them to achieve 
their most cherished goals—freedom and 
independence. 
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I feel that some effect must be given 
to this moral support and that definite 
action be taken to make known—clearly 
and fully—our desire to promote the re- 
turn of the peoples of Eastern Europe 
and all other captive nations to the state 
whereby they can freely determine their 
own social, political, economic, and cul- 
tural institutions. I therefore again call 
upon the Congress to establish a Special 
Committee on the Captive Nations. 
Among other tasks, this committee 
would study means by which the United 
States can assist the captive nations by 
peaceful processes in their present plight 
and in their aspiration to regain their 
national and individual freedom. 

I believe that by this action the peo- 
ples of the captive nations, as well as 
those of the free world, will fully com- 
prehend our determination to aid all 
peoples living under fear and oppres- 
sion. Definite steps must be taken to 
make known our desire to promote the 
return of the people of the captive na- 
tions to the state whereby they can con- 
trol and chart their own destiny. 

I am proud to join with the voices of 
the free world in rededicating ourselves 
in the great cause of liberty for all peo- 
ples. Our words and deeds must continue 
so that we can soon realize a day of true 
world freedom. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that ‘all Members may 
have 5 legislative days in which to ex- 
tend their remarks on the subject of my 
special order, Captive Nations Week— 
1968, and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 


TRIBUTES TO THE HONORABLE 
ARMISTEAD I. SELDEN, JR. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. PRICE 
of Illinois). Under a previous order of 
the House, the gentleman from Alabama 
[Mr. ANDREWS] is recognized for 1 hour. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, paraphrasing the words of one 
of Shakespeare’s great characters, we 
come to praise our colleague, ARMISTEAD 
SELDEN, not to bury him. 

Mr. Speaker, during my 24 years in 
Congress, I have seen many of our col- 
leagues come and go. I am greatly sad- 
dened by the fact that my good friend 
and colleague—Honorable ARMISTEAD 
SeLpEN—will not return to the House. 

The House of Representatives will 
suffer a great loss come January with 
his departure and return to private life, 
because there could certainly not be a 
finer, more devoted and conscientious 
public servant than ArmisTeap. Almost 
immediately upon his arrival to Congress 
in 1952, ARMISTEAD began to distinguish 
himself here in the House. It did not take 
him long; his record of fairness and de- 
votion to duty speak for themselves. He 
served his constituency with great seri- 
ousness and stamina. At the same time, 
he made many friends not only in the 
House and Senate, but nationally and 
internationally. 
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ARMISTEAD has served the people of the 
Fifth Alabama District for 16 years with 
selflessness. His constituents—as do all 
us who know him—admire his ability to 
be fair and his dedication to the better- 
ment and preservation of our form of 
government. Though he was busy serving 
his people back home, ARMISTEAD dis- 
played his great capabilities and powers 
of accomplishment by the fine work he 
has done on the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee. Presently fifth- ranking 
member of the House Committee on For- 
eign Affairs, ARMISTEAD is a member of 
the Subcommittee on Europe, Subcom- 
mittee on the State Department, and 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Inter- 
American Affairs. 

His abilities were quickly recognized 
and he was appointed by the President to 
serve on the Corregidor-Bataan Memo- 
rial Commission; he represented the U.S. 
Congress at the inauguration of the Pres- 
ident of El Salvador in 1956 and the Pres- 
ident of Mexico in 1964; he was a mem- 
ber of the U.S. delegation to the NATO 
Parliament Conference, 1957-59; he was 
a member of the bipartisan congres- 
sional advisory group that accompanied 
President Kennedy to meet heads of 
state at San Jose, Costa Rica, in March 
1963; he was awarded membership in the 
Mexican Academy of International Law. 
I could continue, Mr. Speaker, but to 
make my point, ARMISTEAD SELDEN’S 
abilities are widely recognized, and he, 
personally, is recognized as an expert 
and authority in the field of foreign af- 
fairs—particularly in matters dealing 
with Central and South America. Such 
esteem and recognition came quickly to 
ARMISTEAD and justly so; he is a hard 
worker and extremely smart and capable. 

Mr. Speaker, our distinguished col- 
league from Alabama, ARMISTEAD INGE 
SELDEN, has not only served the people 
of Alabama in Congress, but he also 
served them with equal devotion and re- 
sponsibility in the Alabama State Legis- 
lature before coming to Congress. As you 
might well imagine, ARMISTEAD has served 
his country in our great Armed Forces; 
presently he holds the rank of captain 
in the U.S. Navy. 

ARMISTEAD will always be remembered 
as the fair, just person that he is; his 
ability to see both sides of a question 
and to attack a problem from many an- 
gles is a gift, and all of his friends ad- 
mire this quality of his. I have worked 
closely with ArmisTgap for many years 
and I can honestly say that he is a dedi- 
cated man—dedicated to the service of 
others, to his country, and to his lovely 
family. 

Our years of work together have fos- 
tered and strengthened many years of 
friendship. I am proud to be a friend of 
ARMISTEAD and Mary Jane Selden, and 
it is a genuine pleasure to know his fine 
children—Martee Graham Selden, Armi- 
stead I. Selden III, Jack Wright Selden, 
Edith Cobbs Selden, and Thomas Lawson 
Selden. I am going to miss all of them 
come this January. I only hope that 
ARMISTEAD will not forget us here in Con- 
gress and will find time to come see us 
often. I know that his future will be ex- 
citing and busy because he is that kind 
of man. Mr. Speaker, the House will suf- 
fer a great loss when our able and dis- 
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tinguished colleague from Alabama 
leaves us in January. 

Mr. Speaker, knowing the people of 
his congressional district as I do, I can 
say to you categorically that he could 
have stayed in this House the rest of 
his life had he chosen to do so. But he 
had ambition. He wanted to get into 
a bigger field of service. So he ran for 
the Senate of the United States. He was 
hoping to give his ability, his talent, his 
experience to more people in our native 
State of Alabama. 

Mr. Speaker, in the field of athletics it 
has been written that it is not whether 
you win or lose but whether you play 
the game. I can say that that sentiment 
prevails in the game of politics, It is not 
whether you win or lose but how you 
play the game. 

I watched that senatorial race in Ala- 
bama from start to finish. Never have I 
seen a candidate for public office conduct 
a fairer campaign than did ARMISTEAD 
SELDEN. On the other side of the picture, 
I saw that he was the victim of some of 
the most vicious smear sheets I have 
seen in my 40 years of political life. 

Mr. Speaker, the real test of a man 
comes not in an hour of affluence and 
victory, but it comes in the hour of de- 
feat. The greatest hour of our Savior, 
Jesus Christ, came not when He was 
leading the multitudes and performing 
miracles on earth, but it came after Pi- 
late had convicted Him and He was cru- 
cified on the cross. The greatest hour of 
Robert E. Lee came not when he com- 
manded the great Army of the Con- 
federacy but after he had met military 
defeat and surrendered his sword to 
Grant at Appomattox. 

So I say to you, Mr. Speaker, having 
known ARMISTEAD SELDEN, that his great- 
est hour came not while he was enjoy- 
ing popularity in his congressional dis- 
trict, which he still does, but when he 
met defeat at the polls in Alabama last 
May 7. Never have I seen a man take 
defeat as graciously as did ARMISTEAD 
SELDEN. Like the Phoenix of old, he rose 
from the bitter ashes of defeat and, in 
my opinion, became a greater man the 
morning after the votes were counted 
than he was the day the votes were 
cast. 

Mr. Speaker, I say to you a man of his 
character can only have a bright future 
when in January he becomes a mem- 
ber of one of the most prestigious law 
firms in the city of Washington and 
Alabama. He will probably return to 
the practice of law both here in Wash- 
ington and in his native State of Ala- 
bama. 

I say, ARMISTEAD, your many friends in 
this Congress wish you well. 

Now I yield to my friend from Florida, 
the distinguished gentleman, Congress- 
man Bos SIKES. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDREWS of Alabama. I am glad 
to yield to my distinguished friend, the 
gentleman from Florida [Mr. SIKES]. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I am deeply 
grateful to my distinguished friend, the 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. An- 


prews! for yielding to me at this time 
and I compliment him upon the fact that 
he has taken this time to pay tribute 
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to one of the most distinguished and most 
admired Members of Congress. 

Mr. Speaker, when the 91st Congress 
convenes in January, one of our most 
highly esteemed and beloved colleagues 
will not be with us. The return to private 
life of the distinguished gentleman from 
Alabama, the Honorable ARMISTEAD 
SELDEN, will create a significant void in 
our membership. His is not the kind of 
service that is easy to replace. I have long 
considered him one of the most valuable 
Members of the House, and I have taken 
great pride in the friendship we have 
shared. 

First elected in 1952, he has enjoyed 
increasing stature in the deliberations of 
the House where his counsel and lead- 
ership is highly respected. His 16 years 
of service have been marked by the high- 
est devotion to the interests of his con- 
stituency and to the ideals and principles 
on which our Nation was founded, Con- 
gressman SELDEN is a high-ranking 
member of the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs and is chairman of its Subcom- 
mittee on Inter-American Affairs. This 
obviously is one of the most important 
assignments that any Member of the 
House could have, and in this important 
post, he has served with distinction. He 
is one of the real authorities in the House 
on Latin American affairs. There is no 
one in Congress who possesses more ex- 
pertise in matters dealing with Central 
and South America. This has been dem- 
onstrated in important hemisphere 
conferences at which he represented the 
U.S. Congress and at meetings of state 
in which the United States was a par- 
ticipant. 

In the close personal friendship which 
I have been privileged to enjoy with 
ARMISTEAD, I have always found him to 
be fair, openminded, and very capable. 
He is able to analyze a situation quickly 
and to make sound decisions on policy 
and procedure. His fine educational back- 
ground, his service in the Armed Forces 
of our country and in the House of Rep- 
resentatives of Alabama, his long and 
important experience here, all combine 
to make him a formidable foe and a valu- 
able ally, and much more, to mark him 
as a great American. 

His place in our midst will not be an 
easy one to fill, Congress will suffer a 
distinct loss when ARMISTEAD SELDEN re- 
turns to his home State of Alabama. His 
contributions to Government have been 
many, and I am confident there will be 
other services which a grateful constit- 
uency will demand from him. We need 
men like ARMISTEAD SELDEN in public life. 

My best wishes go with him and to his 
wife, Mary Jane, and to his entire family. 
It is my sincere hope that he and they 
will enjoy a future filled with happiness 
and prosperity. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Alabama. I thank 
the distinguished gentleman from Flor- 
ida. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, ANDREWS of Alabama. I yield to 
the gentleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend my good friend, Congressman AN- 
DREWS, for taking this occasion to ex- 
press his sentiments regarding the re- 
tirement of the gentleman from Ala- 
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bama [Mr. SELDEN]. And, Mr. Speaker, 
I thank the gentleman for giving me 
this opportunity to add my sentiments to 
those expressed by several of our col- 
leagues. 

ARMISTEAD SELDEN has been my close 
personal friend during the years that I 
have served here. It is not practicable 
at this time to undertake to enumerate 
the many courtesies that he has extend- 
ed to me. I will only say to him that I 
appreciate each and every one of them. 

This body can ill afford to lose the 
services of one so eminent and able as 
ARMISTEAD SELDEN. His dedication to the 
many facets of work of a representative 
of the people in the U.S. Congress has 
been constant. The results that he has 
obtained through his diligence are be- 
yond accurate estimate. Those of us who 
have worked with him and witnessed his 
performance of duty can only try in vain 
to tell others of his worth to our Nation. 

Our friend has been most zealous in 
his work as a member of the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. His special attention 
to Latin America through his role as 
chairman of the subcommittee dealing 
with that part of the world has brought 
wisdom to the formation of our national 
policy in dealing with these neighbors. 
His leadership in this area will be sorely 
felt in coming years. 

I salute ARMISTEAD SELDEN for his 
record of service in the Congress. I thank 
him for the many considerate acts that 
he has taken in my behalf. As he leaves 
public service he has my sincere good 
wishes for continued success, good health, 
and happiness. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, I thank the gentleman from 
North Carolina. 

I now yield to the gentleman from 
California [Mr. MAILLIARD]. 

Mr. MAILLIARD. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to join my 
colleagues in expressing my personal 
affection and admiration for the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Alabama 
[Mr. SELDEN]. We came to Congress 
together in January 1953, and have 
served together on the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs in recent years. As rank- 
ing minority member of the Subcom- 
mittee on Inter-American Affairs under 
his able and effective chairmanship, I 
have come to know him well and to ap- 
preciate his perseverance and skill in 
reaching his objectives. We have traveled 
many thousands of miles together in the 
course of our efforts to contribute to 
the progress of the inter-American 
community. For the most part we have 
seen eye-to-eye, but when we have 
differed, ARMISTEAD SELDEN has been the 
soul of honor, courtesy, and consideration 
in trying to adjust our differences so that 
the work in which we were both so deeply 
interested might move forward most 
effectively. 

I am sad, both personally and pro- 
fessionally, at the knowledge that this 
capable, friendly, experienced friend will 
not be in the House next year. To 
ARMISTEAD, Mary Jane, and their fine 
children, Milly and I wish the best of 
everything in whatever they may under- 
take in the future. We hope we will enjoy 
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their friendship in the future as we 
have in the past. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker I thank the gentleman from 
California. 

I now yield to the distinguished chair- 
man of the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices, the gentleman from South Carolina 
(Mr. RIVERS]. 

Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
gentleman for yielding to me on this 
great occasion. I too want to associate 
myself with everything that has been 
said regarding this distinguished Ala- 
baman and this great American. 

We were hopeful that he would win in 
the race for U.S. Senator, even though 
we hated to see him leave the House, 
Nobody—but nobody, Mr. Speaker—has 
labored more diligently and has equipped 
himself more admirably to handle the 
diplomatic job that he has done for 
America as a member of that great Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

His chairmanship of the Subcommit- 
tee on Latin America has given us an 
image in that part of the world badly 
needed. He has brought about an un- 
derstanding. 

Mr. Speaker, I remember vividly his 
work in the Panama area when we had 
so much going on there, and how he rep- 
resented this country, and carried the 
gospel to those people in no uncertain 
terms, He let them know where we stood, 
and he made a magnificent contribution 
to that area and other areas of that 
whole part of the world. 

Mr. Speaker, this young man is a great 
lawyer, he is a great student of govern- 
ment. He is destined to be a great inter- 
national lawyer. I am sure that is where 
his future interests will lie, and I doubt 
that he will ever again attempt to come 
back to the Congress, because there are 
many people waiting to get this young 
man into their law firms. I know of no- 
body in Washington—and there are 
many of them making money out of rep- 
resenting foreign clients—who are one 
billionth as good as ARMISTEAD SELDEN. 
This man, whoever he may decide to rep- 
resent, will represent this country first 
and the best interests of America. 

This is the type of individual we have 
had in our midst. Quietly he has worked, 
effectively he has worked, and this Con- 
gress has been a better place and this 
House, specifically. 

I hope for him and his family that 
whatever course he pursues it will be a 
happy one because I know he is en- 
titled to it. His family is deserving of it 
and he—he, Mr. Speaker, will make a 
contribution to his country and to 
. he decides to aline himself 
with. 

We wish him well in the future be- 
cause Lord knows, he is entitled to it. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Alabama. I thank 
the distinguished gentleman from South 
Carolina. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDREWS of Alabama. I yield 
to the gentleman. 

Mr. FASCELL. I thank the distin- 
guished gentleman in the well for yield- 
ing to me and for taking this time to give 
all of us an opportunity to say what is 
in our hearts and what is on our minds 
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about our distinguished colleague, the 
gentleman from Alabama, ARMISTEAD 
SELDEN, who unfortunately is going to 
leave this body. 

I must confess that I had mixed 
emotions about this matter because I 
have worked with ARMISTEAD ever since 
I have been here—for some 14 years— 
and we have been together on the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs for 12 of those 
years. 

I have had the privilege and the great 
honor to serve on his subcommittee on 
inter-American affairs of which he is 
the chairman. He has been the chair- 
man of that subcommittee, I believe, 
since 1959. 

I know of no voice anywhere that has 
been any stronger or any clearer about 
United States-Latin American rela- 
tions than that of ARMISTEAD SELDEN. 

It seems to me that for a long time he 
was just a voice crying alone in the 
wilderness because he was touching upon 
so many important points during a great 
period in history where the interests of 
the United States were so inextricably 
involved. 

I am talking about the Panama riots 
of 1959 and the riots of 1964, the Castro 
takeover of Cuba, and the Act of Bogota. 
The Cuban missile crisis and the 
Dominican revolution and many others, 
all of which received prompt attention 
by ARMISsTEAD and the subcommittee and 
all of which demanded a great deal of 
time, initiative, and effort. 

The reports were not skinny, scanty 
reports. They were all substantive and 
meaningful in dealing directly with the 
policy issues that confronted this 
country. 

Not being satisfied with simply getting 
the work done, of the subcommittee and 
the full committee on Foreign Affairs, 
and making that information available 
to all of us Members of the House, he 
pursued these matters incessantly as 
those of us who know ArmIsSTEAD know 
that he can do. He is one of the most 
persevering people I ever met. He is never 
satisfied until he has made a full and 
complete effort in the executive branch 
of the Government to get across what he 
is talking about particularly when he was 
assured that this was the general feeling 
of the Members of this House on any 
given issue. Then he made sure that 
everybody in the State Department and 
the executive branch of the Government 
from the President on down got it di- 
rectly from ARMISTEAD SELDEN what it 
was the subcommittee and the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs and the Members 
of the House of Representatives really 
wanted with respect to the policy of the 
United States. 

There are many instances too nu- 
merous to enumerate here and now 
where ARMISTEAD because of this has 
made an important and substantial im- 
pact and change in the foreign policy of 
the United States. 

That is what our job is on the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs and he has done 
that job very, very well, 

In addition to serving his constitutents 
of his district and in the State of Ala- 
bama in this fashion, he has greatly 
served the people of the United States 
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and has made an outstanding contribu- 
tion as a Member of the Congress. 

It is for these reasons, of course, that 
I have the mixed emotion and I am 
sorry to see him leave this floor and leave 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs where 
he has really been a stalwart champion 
of the United States for the improve- 
ment of our policies in Latin America. 

Yet, I know because of the great drive 
that he has and the great leadership 
that he has that no matter what he does 
it has to be better than what he has been 
through. 

This is, as all of us know, a tough job 
and he and Mary Jane and their five 
children have had to suffer. 

Yet I am happy for him that they are 
going to have an opportunity to enjoy 
private life and shed for a while at least 
the onerous burden of public service. 

I thoroughly and wholeheartedly agree 
with the comments of the distinguished 
chairman of the Committee on Armed 
Services when he said that no matter 
where ARMISTEAD SELDEN goes, he is going 
to make a tremendous impact and be a 
great asset whether it be with a law firm 
or with anybody else. People will be 
knocking on his door because he does 
have an intimate knowledge of all inter- 
American matters. 

He has great perseverance, great lead- 
ership, great talent, and this will be an 
invaluable asset. 

So I join all my colleagues in wishing 
ARMISTEAD SELDEN, Mary Jane, and his 
family all the well wishes for a supremely 
fruitful private life. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Alabama, I thank 
the gentleman from Florida. 

I yield to the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. Speaker, I especially would like to 
associate myself with the remarks just 
made by the gentleman from Florida, 
who is a member of the Foreign Affairs 
Committee, and who knows from very 
intimate association the unusual effec- 
tiveness of the gentleman from Alabama 
[Mr. SELDEN] 

I realize that life is full of frustrations, 
especially as we deal with foreign affairs. 
I have often thought that one of the great 
tragedies of this period is that the people 
in the executive branch have not followed 
the tradition and have not given the 
attention as they should to outstanding 
members of the legislative branch, such 
as Mr. SELDEN. Quite frankly, I think the 
course of history would have been 
changed over the years if he had been 
permitted to exercise an even greater 
role in our handling of Latin American 
diplomacy. 

At the risk of attempting to direct his 
future activity, I would feel very con- 
fident that his talents ought to be called 
upon by the Department of State in the 
period during which he is no longer serv- 
ing in the House. For example, he could 
serve our country effectively even in a 
position as important as Secretary of 
State. His talents, as I see it, have no 
bounds. 

I am pleased to join in all the proper 
comments, none exaggerated, that have 
been directed to this great colleague of 
ours. 
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Mr. ANDREWS of Alabama. I thank 
the gentleman from Illinois. 

I yield to the gentleman from Florida. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, I am grate- 
ful to my distinguished and able friend 
from Alabama [Mr. AnprEws] for taking 
this time to give us an opportunity to 
join him in tribute to his distinguished 
colleague from Alabama, our beloved and 
devoted friend, ARMISTEAD SELDEN. 

I wish to associate myself with the 
eloquent remarks of the able gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. ANDREWS], who now 
has the well of the House. 

There are some men who make upon 
their colleagues an impression which re- 
mains indelible—some because of their 
exceptional ability, some because of some 
hallmarks of genius, some because of 
their great charm and grace, some be- 
cause of the compassion which is in their 
warm hearts which makes such a favor- 
able impression upon those who surround 
them. 

ARMISTEAD SELDEN is a man who seems 
to possess all of these qualities. He has 
not only been a very successful political 
leader but he has been a statesman in 
the finest tradition of that term. What 
he has done for America is immeasur- 
able. As chairman of the Latin-Ameri- 
can Affairs Subcommittee of the Foreign 
Affairs Committee, whose jurisdiction 
covers a part of the world which may 
have the most significant aspects in the 
future upon the survival and the en- 
durance of our own great country, he has 
brought the northern part and the 
southern part of this great hemisphere 
closer together in public understanding, 
It is a debt that his country will always 
owe him. 

Those of us in this House who may be 
privileged to remain here after the first 
of the year are going to miss his grace, 
his charm, his gentlemanly manner, his 
friendly demeanor, and all the warmth 
of friendship which he has so generously 
extended to all of us here in this body 
who have had the privilege of being his 
colleagues. 

He is an eminent lawyer. I can assure 
you that his clients in the future will pay 
him far more remuneration than the 
country that he so faithfully served in 
the years that he has been a Member of 
this Congress. He will be an adornment 
to the bar as he has been to this great 
body of the House of Representatives. 

I am proud that I share the nativity of 
his great State of Alabama with him. 

My wife—also an Alabama girl—joins 
me in extending good wishes from both 
of us to ARMISTEAD SELDEN and his lovely 
wife as they go out into other areas of 
endeavor, for we know he will always 
keep his heart attuned, the great states- 
man that he is, to the causes of America 
and to serving the cause of freedom on 
the face of the earth. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Alabama. I thank 
the gentleman from Florida. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. DINGELL]. 

Mr. DINGELL, Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend my good friend for having taken 
this time to pay tribute to an outstand- 
ing Member of this body, the Honorable 
ARMISTEAD SELDEN. 

I have had the privilege of being his 
friend and of serving with him for these 
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13 years past in the House of Represent- 
atives. ARMISTEAD SELDEN has been a wise 
and useful and valuable and hardwork- 
ing Member of this body. He has earned 
the friendship and respect and affection 
of this House. He has served the people of 
his State and his district well and ably. 
He has shown courage and persistence 
in working on behalf of the causes in 
which he sincerely and honestly believes. 

He will be missed in this body. He will 
be difficult to replace in any occupation 
he chooses. We who have served with 
him know well his virtues, and it is with 
regret that we observe the time of his 
departure has come. I join with my col- 
leagues in extending to ARMISTEAD SELDEN 
and his lovely wife and family our good 
wishes. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, I thank the gentleman from 
Michigan. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield now to my good 
friend, the gentleman from Tennessee 
(Mr, EVERETT]. 

Mr. EVERETT. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman for making this time pos- 
sible for us to say a few nice remarks 
about our good friend from Alabama, 
ARMISTEAD SELDEN. In the little over 10 
years I have been in this body, I have 
learned to respect ARMISTEAD SELDEN for 
the great work he has done, and I con- 
cur in everything that has been said 
about him this afternoon. 

We in Tennessee are proud of him. As 
a matter of fact, he received part of his 
education at the University of the South 
in Sewanee, Tenn. 

We wish for him and his family the 
best of everything in the years to come. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, I thank the gentleman from 
Tennessee. 

I yield now to the gentleman from 
Florida [Mr. ROGERS]. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
Iam very grateful to the gentleman from 
Alabama for yielding this time and allow- 
ing us the opportunity to join with him 
in paying tribute to one of our most dis- 
tinguished colleagues. 

Mr. Speaker, in the 14 years that I 
have served in the Congress, I have 
come to know and respect the Honorable 
ARMISTEAD SELDEN. It has also been my 
privilege and pleasure to call him a 
friend. And I am very proud of this 
friendship. 

ARMIsTEAD has worked hard for the 
people of his district and for the people 
of this Nation. He has done his job well. 
His dedication and leadership in this 
House have marked him as an outstand- 
ing American who has served his coun- 
try well and effectively. 

His colleagues have been particularly 
impressed with the interest and leader- 
ship he has shown in Latin American 
affairs. His attention to the potential 
danger off our coasts in Cuba, has been 
close and programs to guard the Nation 
against any eventuality from Cuban 
communism have resulted from his 
efforts. 

His work in the overall area of Latin 
America has contributed greatly to the 
cooperation and understanding which 
our Nation now enjoys with our Latin 
neighbors. Members on both sides of the 
aisle will greatly miss him. 
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Both Becky and I wish ARMISTEAD, his 
lovely wife, Mary Jane, and their chil- 
dren the best in the coming years. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Alabama. I thank 
the gentleman from Florida. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. BRINKLEY]. 

Mr. BRINKLEY. Mr. Speaker, I appre- 
ciate very much the opportunity to asso- 
ciate myself with my friend and col- 
league from Alabama, Congressman 
GEORGE ANDREWS, the Congressman of 
my wife’s family, who serves the con- 
gressional district abutting the Third 
Congressional District of Georgia. 

I, too, wish to salute ARMISTEAD SELDEN, 
the Congressman who has served this 
body so ably, and who soon will be leav- 
ing us. 

Before coming to service in the Con- 
gress, I heard of his qualities from a 
mutual friend, John Amos, of Columbus, 
Ga. 

After coming to this body, at an earlier 
special order in this House, taken by 
ARMISTEAD SELDEN, I saw his ability 
demonstrated in action, when he dis- 
cussed the relations between France and 
this country, the leadership of these 
countries and the effect of the relation- 
ship on the peoples of the two countries 
and the monetary system of this country. 

So it is we salute this man, who is an 
able man. He is a scholar. He is a good 
man. He is a man whose example will 
be left here to influence those of us who 
are new Members of this body. 

We wish him Godspeed. 

I thank the gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Alabama. I thank 
the gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman 
from Mississippi [Mr. MONTGOMERY]. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, I 
thank the gentleman from Alabama for 
yielding to me. 

It has been my pleasure to live in the 
same area of the country where ARMI- 
STEAD SELDEN lives. The Fifth District of 
Alabama, which he has served for 16 
years, joins the district which I repre- 
sent in Mississippi. We both represent 
the same type of good people in Missis- 
sippi and Alabama. 

I especially appreciate how helpful 
ARMISTEAD SELDEN has been to me and to 
the other freshmen Members of the 90th 
Congress. Any time we have asked him 
for advice, even though he has been busy 
he has stopped and he has talked to us 
and he has been most helpful to all the 
freshmen Members of this 90th Congress. 

It has been my great pleasure to get to 
know Mary Jane, his wife, and their five 
lovely children. This has been really a 
highlight for me here in Washington, 
getting to know Mrs. Selden and the 
children. 

ARMISTEAD SELDEN’s future is bright, as 
I see it, Mr. Speaker. He is still young. 
He has the ability to continue in politics, 
if he so desires. He can return to the 
practice of law, if he so desires. Or he can 
serve his country as an ambassador, or 
even as Secretary of State, as was men- 
tioned here today, because of his great 
experience in foreign affairs, if he so 
desires. 

We shall miss him, as all great men are 
missed. 
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Mr. ANDREWS of Alabama. I thank 
the gentleman from i. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield to my colleague 
from Alabama [Mr. JoNES]. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, 
I appreciate the gentleman yielding to 
me. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to join in the 
tribute to our colleague from Alabama 
who will retire at the end of this session 
after 16 years’ service in the House of 
Representatives. 

When Representative SELDEN was 
elected to the 83d Congress in 1952 he 
had already established a record of con- 
siderable achievement. He had been vale- 
dictorian of his high school class in 
Greensboro, Ala., and was graduated with 
honors at the University of the South. 

He served with distinction in the U.S. 
Navy for nearly 4 years during World 
War I. Thirty-one months of that sery- 
ice was spent as a gunnery officer aboard 
a destroyer escort in the North Atlantic. 

Returning to study law at the Uni- 
versity of Alabama, he was elected presi- 
dent of the law school student body. 

Shortly after starting a law practice 
in his hometown of Greensboro, he was 
elected to the Alabama Legislature at the 
age of 29. 

From the very start of his service in 
this House, he gained a reputation of 
doing his own thinking and making his 
own decisions, based on what he thought 
was best for his district, his State, and 
his country. 

During his eight terms in the Congress 
he has concentrated his committee work 
on this Nation’s international activities 
and is now fifth ranking member of the 
House Committee on Foreign Affairs. He 
is chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Inter-American Affairs which deals with 
the important relations with our neigh- 
bors in this hemisphere. 

In connection with his work for 
stronger relationships with Latin and 
South American nations, ARMISTEAD 
SELDEN has been a tireless worker against 
subversionary forces. He stands for those 
principles of foreign policy that he feels 
are in the best interest of this great 
Nation of ours. 

Although his duties with the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs required his atten- 
tion to a wide range of international 
affairs, he has never neglected the people 
of the district he represents. His efforts 
in their behalf are evidenced by the new 
Federal buildings and public facilities 
assistance throughout the district. 

Because of the excellent water re- 
sources of his district, Congressman 
SELDEN has been especially interested in 
development of waterways as a necessary 
ingredient of proper realization of the 
future. 

The best judges of his work are the 
people he has represented. In each of the 
seven times he went before them seeking 
reelection to this body, they have en- 
dorsed him and returned him to office. 

His attractive wife and fine family of 
two daughters and three sons have en- 
hanced the popularity of the entire 
Selden family. They are wonderful assets 
to his public life. 

As our colleague, Mr. SELDEN, turns to 
new endeavors, he and the family have 
my best wishes for every success. 
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Mr. ANDREWS of Alabama. I thank 
the gentleman. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentle- 
man from Alabama (Mr. DICKINSON]. 

Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman in the well very much 
for yielding to me and for the opportu- 
nity of expressing the sentiments of my- 
self and the people of my district with 
regard to the outstanding service of my 
very good friend, ARMISTEAD SELDEN. 

At the end of the present session the 
House will be saying “Goodby” to one of 
our finest and most dedicated colleagues, 
ARMISTEAD SELDEN, While sitting here in 
the House Chamber I have heard his 
outstanding career discussed. There is 
very little that I can add, Mr. Speaker, 
because his career has been exemplary 
and his ability is second to none. His 
dedication to his country and to the 
Constitution of the United States has 
been remarkable. All who know ARMI- 
STEAD or of his record know and agree 
that this is true. 

Mr. Speaker, my personal friendship 
with ARMISTEAD goes back a long time. 
I have followed ARMISTEAD for a great 
number of years. When I say I have fol- 
lowed him, I mean literally as well as 
figuratively. ARMISTEAD went into the 
Navy in World War II, and I followed 
him a little thereafter. He came out of 
the Navy and attended the University 
of Alabama, and I followed him a little 
thereafter. He joined the SAE Frater- 
nity, and I, too, had the pleasure and 
the privilege of joining that great social 
fraternity. He became the president of 
that fraternity and he went to the lead- 
ing University of Alabama Law School 
where he was elected president of that. 
I, too, followed ArRmisTEAD there. 

If I might digress for just a moment, 
Mr. Speaker, as a matter of interest, it 
is rather strange and paradoxical some 
of the things that have come out of our 
association at the SAE fraternity house, 
because while I was there and while 
ARMISTEAD was there, as everyone here 
in the Chamber knows, ARMISTEAD is a 
Democrat and I am a Republican, but at 
the same time Curtis Springer was a 
member of the fraternity. As a matter of 
fact, we were pledge brothers. 

Mr. Speaker, Curtis Springer at the 
present time is a Democratic member of 
the State Legislature of Alabama. Rich- 
ard P. Emmet is presently a circuit judge 
in Montgomery County, the county which 
I have the pleasure and honor of repre- 
senting and which is my hometown. He, 
too, is a Democrat and he, too, is a 
friend of mine. There is also Perry 
Hoover who is presently the Republican 
candidate seeking the seat which ARMI- 
STEAD sOught and which was vacated by 
Senator HILL. 

Also, Mr. Speaker, there is Richmond 
Flowers, the former attorney general for 
the State of Alabama, a Democrat but 
also a fraternity brother of mine at the 
same time. 

Claude Kirk was another fraternity 
brother of both Ammsrzap and me at 
the same time. He is as we all know the 
Governor of Florida. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not know what par- 
allel we could draw out of this or what 
moral we could draw from this except to 
say I believe that every facet of the po- 
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litical spectrum was represented in our 
fraternity at the same time. 

Mr. Speaker, I mention this to empha- 
size the fact that while we all feel a per- 
sonal loss in the departure of our dis- 
tinguished colleague ARMISTEAD SELDEN, 
I feel a particularly deep personal loss 
by his leaving the House of Representa- 
tives, although he will remain in Wash- 
ington and we shall continue to enjoy 
his friendship and association, the 
friendship and association of ARMISTEAD, 
his wife, and his lovely family. 

Mr. Speaker, I join with my colleagues 
in associating myself with the remarks 
which have previously been made. 

We shall very much feel the loss of our 
great and fine friend, ARMISTEAD SELDEN 
in the House of Representatives. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Alabama. I thank 
the distinguished gentleman for his re- 
marks. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDREWS of Alabama. I yield 
to the distinguished gentleman from Illi- 
nois [Mr. PUCINSKI]. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
privilege to join in this tribute to our 
very distinguished colleague, ARMISTEAD 
SELDEN, JR., of Alabama, 

Mr.. Speaker, I do not recall who it 
was who said that one man of courage is 
a majority, but I do know that Mr. 
SELDEN fits that mold. Time and again 
we have seen him bravely stand in the 
well of this House of Representatives 
as chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Inter-American Affairs giving as one of 
the great experts on South American 
affairs and human affairs warning to this 
Congress and to this Nation of the grow- 
ing menace of international commun- 
nism in the Caribbean. 

Mr. Speaker, I remember only too well 
the excellent report which he delivered 
in this Chamber in 1963 when he warned 
this Nation about the Tri-Continental 
Congress that was held in Havana, Cuba, 
under the guidance of Fidel Castro at 
which conference there were some 600 
representatives of communism assem- 
bled at the place of their meeting where 
there was discussed the new technique 
of war, a war of terrorism and subversion 
and that they were going to wage the 
same kind of war of terror and subver- 
sion in 73 nations of Asia and South 
America. 

Mr. Speaker, I say to the Members 
of the House of Representatives that 
Mr. SELDEN had the courage to stand in 
this well and sound the alarm to the 
American people, but Congressman 
SELDEN had the courage to fight for the 
ideals of freedom and human dignity. 
It is because we have had men like Mr. 
SELDEN that this Congress was made 
aware of this danger and at the same 
time he was the guiding light in bring- 
ing about a better understanding be- 
tween this country and the countries 
which make up the Organization of 
American States, countries that believe 
in freedom and the dignity of humanity. 

I say, Mr. Speaker, this Nation and this 
Congress cannot afford Mr. SELDEN to 
stay away too long. It is my hope that 
the President of this country and this 
Nation itself is going to very quickly 
see that this great American continues to 
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serve the best interests of America as 
he has served them in the past. 

Mr. Speaker, we need men like him, we 
need men in Government who have a 
deep understanding of the complex so- 
ciety in which we live. 

I must personally say that I shall miss 
his wise counsel, his gentle manner and 
his uncanny way of putting into per- 
spective the complexities of the situation 
and affording to us an understanding 
which has time and time again brought 
light and understanding to some of the 
most perplexing problems facing this 
Nation and the world. 

I am proud of him, and I am proud to 
have had the opportunity to serve with 
him in this Congress. It is my fervent 
prayer and hope that his excellent serv- 
ices will continue in the interest of our 
country because men like this pass by 
us but once, and we ought to take full 
advantage of their great talents and 
abilities. 

Mr, Speaker, I congratulate ARMISTEAD 
SELDEN on his many, many fine years of 
service in the Congress, and express to 
him my deep regret that I will not have 
a chance to continue serving with him 
further in this Chamber. We are to miss 
him greatly. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, I thank the gentleman, 

I now yield to the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. NICHOLS]. 

Mr. NICHOLS. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the distinguished gentleman, the dean 
of the Alabama delegation, for yielding 
to me. 

I am indeed honored to join my col- 
leagues from Alabama and throughout 
the Congress in paying tribute to our es- 
teemed colleague and my own close 
friend, the Honorable ARMISTEAD SELDEN, 
who is leaving the House of Representa- 
tives at the end of the 90th Congress. 

Certainly, there has been no more de- 
voted or able representative of the peo- 
ple of my State than ARMISTEAD SELDEN. 
Each Member of the Congress must stand 
on his record, and Congressman SELDEN’S 
record since he first came to serve in this 
Congress 16 years ago has been one of 
outstanding achievement and dedicated 
devotion to the duties and responsibili- 
ties of this high office. ARMISTEAD has 
served his own constituents of the Fifth 
Congressional District, along with the 
people of our State and great Nation, 
with admirable ability and with an avid 
spirit of American patriotism and un- 
failing loyalty. As a legislator, he has 
been highly effective, especially as a 
member of the Foreign Affairs Commit- 
tee and as chairman of the Inter-Amer- 
ican Affairs Subcommittee. He is known 
to many of us really as the spokesman 
for the Latin American and South Amer- 
ican countries, and his advice and coun- 
sel on the affairs of these republics to 
the south is duly recognized throughout 
America, His career in the House of Rep- 
resentatives has been a shining example 
of integrity, keen judgment, and devo- 
tion to the public weal of the American 
society. 

Most assuredly, I could enumerate his 
many significant achievements first, as 
a member of the Alabama Legislature; 
in the role of an officer in the U.S. Navy; 
as a Member of the U.S. Congress; and 
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certainly not least of which received his 
devotion to honor and strength of char- 
acter—his church and family. But some- 
how, I would wish to express by own 
personal sense of deep respect and warm 
friendship that I hold for ARMISTEAD 
SELDEN. 

Someone has said that a single real 
friend is worth more than treasures of 
gold and precious stones—that money 
can buy many things both good and bad, 
but “all the wealth in the world” cannot 
buy a friend or pay for the loss of one. 
So I well recall, Mr. Speaker, when I 
came to the Congress that ARMISTEAD 
SELDEN sort of took me in, so to speak, 
and the many seemingly small things he 
did to acquaint me with the procedure, 
with the customs, and with the responsi- 
bility expected of a Member of this body, 
I shall always appreciate. 

But ARMISTEAD has so many good years 
ahead of him, and he has retained all of 
his abounding energy and his winning 
smile and that sparkle in his eyes com- 
bined with a tremendous wealth of 
knowledge and innate ability, I am going 
to predict that his brightest years are 
yet ahead of him. So whatever field, my 
esteemed colleague, that you may elect to 
enter, I know that you will carry with 
you that great devotion to duty and ca- 
pacity for accomplishment that has man- 
ifested itself and which has been an in- 
spiration to those of us who have had the 
privilege of knowing and working with 
you here in the Congress. 

Mr. Speaker, I am a better Congress- 
man for having known and been asso- 
ciated with ARMISTEAD SELDEN. The Con- 
gress is a better Congress for his service 
and America is a greater nation. There 
is an old Irish proverb which says, “May 
the road always rise with you, and may 
the wind always be at your back.” I 
know the wishes of this body for you, 
Mary Jane, and your fine family— 
Martee, Inge, Jack, Edith, Tom—would 
be that God in His infinite wisdom 
might bless you, that He might keep you, 
that He might make His face to shine 
upon you, and that He might continue to 
hold you in the hollow of His hand. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. Speaker, I now yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa (Mr. ScHWENGEL]. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding to me, 
and I want to say that I am glad to join 
my colleagues now in paying tribute to a 
colleague with whom I have served for a 
number of years. 

Our committee assignments have not 
brought us together very often, ARMI 
STEAD, but I have noted with special in- 
terest the high respect and esteem in 
which you are held by your colleagues, 
and that in itself is a great tribute. 

I have enjoyed serving with all our 
colleagues because on occasion we do 
take the time, as we are now, to pay 
tribute to character, ability, and devo- 
tion to duty among our membership. 

ARMISTEAD, you have served your con- 
stituents well. You have been a great 
Representative for your State. But as I 
have observed you in your work and in 
your associations and your contributions 
when you on rare occasions have taken 
the floor, you have served the national 
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interest and have seemed to sense what 
was right for your country and seemed 
devoted to that first and most of all. In 
times like these this is important. 

I am glad to pay this tribute to the 
gentleman and am glad to join your col- 
leagues to say good luck to you and 
hopefully if we can both be back that we 
can continue to serve this great country 
that serves the cause of the people better 
than any form or system of government 
ever known to man. 

I am glad for the opportunity to say 
these things. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. EDWARDS]. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, I thank the gentleman for 
yielding and congratulate the gentleman 
for coming to the floor today and tak- 
ing this time so that we could all express 
our thoughts about our friend, because it 
is with mixed emotions that we come 
here today to pay tribute to our col- 
league, the gentleman from Alabama 
(Mr. SELDEN]. 

On the one hand, there is a general 
regret I think in the House that the 
gentleman will not be returning for the 
91st Congress. He felt the call to the oth- 
er body, and he almost made it but not 
quite, and certainly we shall miss him 
here in the House. 

On the other hand, it is a joy to be 
able to say nice things about one who 
is one of our colleagues. I think perhaps 
we do not do that enough. We usually 
wait until he has been laid out before 
we get up here and extoll his virtues. 
So it is a real pleasure today to be 
able to say some nice things while he 
is sitting here and listening to us. 

Mr. Speaker, ARMISTEAD SELDEN is an 
inspiration to all Members. It is unim- 
portant whether Members agree with 
him on all issues, The manner in which 
he conducts himself and the conviction 
that he brings to the debates in the 
House and the courage that he displays 
in standing up for what, he believes in 
are the qualities of the man that. we 
have all come to love. 

ARMISTEAD SELDEN has represented his 
district well. He has been a tireless advo- 
cate of the welfare of his constituents as 
well as of his State and his Nation. 

He is my good friend and he has been 
very helpful to me since I haye been in 
the House of Representatives. He very 
ably represented my district for 2 years 
when we were back in that horrible 
“nine-eight” plan that my Alabama col- 
leagues will remember when all eight 
Alabama Congressmen had the privilege 
of trying to represent my one district be- 
cause we did not have a Congressman. 
ARMISTEAD, bless his heart, happened to 
be the nearest neighbor and I think he 
was called upon about twice as much as 
anybody else and the people of my dis- 
trict remember him fondly for what he 
did during those 2 years when we had no 
Congressman in our district. 

We shall all miss Armistead and his 
beloved Mary Jane and his family and we 
wish them every success in the future. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. BEVILL]. 

Mr. BEVILL. Mr. Speaker, it is an 
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honor for me to join with the other 
Members from my home State of Ala- 
bama and other States today in paying 
tribute to my good friend and colleague, 
ARMISTEAD SELDEN. 

Congressman SELDEN has served the 
people of his congressional district with 
distinction since his election to the 83d 
Congress, November 4, 1952. Congress- 
man SELDEN’s service to the people of 
Alabama will be greatly missed. 

Throughout his career of public serv- 
ice, Congressman SELDEN has been a pa- 
tient, persistent worker for better pro- 
grams for the people of our State. He 
has been a tireless worker here in the 
Congress and has particularly distin- 
evo himself in Latin American af- 

As a member of the Foreign Affairs 
Committee, currently serving as chair- 
man of the Inter-American Affairs Sub- 
committee, Congressman SELDEN has 
shown a perceptive insight into the prob- 
lems in the Western Hemisphere. He has, 
again and again, demonstrated out- 
standing leadership in inter-American 
affairs. 

The distinguished gentleman from 
Greensboro, Ala., has constantly been in 
the forefront in dealing with the prob- 
lems that face Americans on all levels. 

No one has done so much to improve 
our relationship, our partnership with 
the peoples of Latin America as has our 
distinguished colleague, Congressman 
SELDEN. 

He has been an articulate and elo- 
quent spokesman for his people and it 
has been a real privilege serving with 
him during my term in the 90th Con- 
gress. 

My wife Lou and I wish him, his lovely 
wife, Mary Jane, and their five wonderful 
children the very best. 

Mr. ROONEY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I am pleased to have this op- 
portunity to join with my colleagues in 
wishing well to the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Alabama, the Honorable 
ARMISTEAD SELDEN, who is about to leave 
the House of Representatives after 16 
faithful years representing the people of 
the Fifth Congressional District of Ala- 
bama, I have had the pleasure of work- 
ing with ArmisTEaD on matters affecting 
the committees on which each of us 
serve, His warmth and genuine good 
humor will be missed by all of us here 
who count him as a friend, We wish him 
every success and continued good for- 
tune in a long life to come. 

Mrs. HANSEN of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, it is a pleasure today to join 
my distinguished colleague, Congressman 
ANDREWS of Alabama, in paying tribute 
to our colleague, ARMISTEAD SELDEN. 

It is with a great deal of regret that 
we see him leave the House of Repre- 
sentatives. He has been an able and dis- 
tinguished member of the Foreign Op- 
erations Committee and has been a 
thoughtful, working Member of this Con- 
gress. 

I wish he could long have remained a 
Member of the House and I am sure that 
the State of Alabama will also have oc- 
= to wish that he had remained 

ere. 

I was in South America 2 years ago 
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shortly after Congressman SELDEN and 
his committee had been there. Wherever 
I went I heard nothing but words of 
praise for his courtesy, consideration, 
and knowledge. 

Because of his ability and his knowl- 
edge, his leaving will be the House of 
Representatives loss. However, I would 
join my distinguished colleagues in wish- 
ing him well for the future, and I would 
hope that we might have the privilege 
of seeing him often and someday back 
in the House. 

Mr. OHARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
Captain Hobson was one of the great na- 
tional heroes of the Spanish-American 
War and after the hostilities were over 
he was elected to the Congress from the 
district in Alabama so ably represented 
by the Honorable ARMISTEAD INGE SELDEN, 
IR., in the 83d and seven succeeding 
Congresses. On every 15th of February it 
had been my custody to observe the 15th 
of February with a special order on the 
anniversary of the sinking of the battle- 
ship Maine in Habanna Harbor. ARMI- 
STEAD made the observance of 1953 espe- 
cially memorable at my request by retell- 
ing to this generation the story of Hob- 
son, so well known in every American 
home at the turn of the century. 

That was the commencement of my 
long and warm friendship with ARMI- 
STEAD SELDEN. He was assigned to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs in the 83d 
Congress and the following Congress I 
moved over to that committee from 
Banking and Currency. So in seven Con- 
gresses we have been closely associated 
on the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
and also I have been a member of the 
Subcommittee on Inter-American Affairs 
of which he is the able chairman. Some 
years ago we traveled together to Egypt 
on a mission for our committee. 

From my long and close association 
with him I can speak with knowledge and 
authority of his outstanding attributes 
of heart and mind. He has a brilliant 
brain. He has a deep sense of dedication 
to and love of his country. He is a pro- 
digious worker. In his eight terms in the 
House of Representatives of the Con- 
gress of the United States he has estab- 
lished himself as one of the foremost 
legislators of the Nation. His friends in 
the House were pulling for him in his 
recent race for a seat in the other body 
and great was our disappointment when 
by a narrow margin he lost out. But the 
setback, I am sure, was only temporary 
and ahead of ARMISTEAD SELDEN is a pic- 
ture as brilliant as the sun at midday. 
That he will meet with brilliant accom- 
plishment the demands of any occasion, 
however high and exacting, is the firm 
conviction of one who has spent many 
happy and fruitful years with him in the 
close and warm companionship of com- 
mittee membership. 

To ARMISTEAD SELDEN, to his gracious 
wife and their fine children go my best 
wishes. When the 91st Congress con- 
venes neither ARMISTEAD nor I will be 
here, but I will be thinking of other and 
earlier Congresses the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs convened with ARMISTEAD 
SELDEN next to Wayne Hays and the 
gentleman from Illinois next in line from 
the gentleman from Alabama. 

Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
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sincere regret that I witness the retire- 
ment of my good friend and colleague, 
ARMISTEAD SELDEN, JR., Democrat, of 
Alabama. 

For 16 years he has served his country 
and his constituency with a zeal and a 
true sense of duty not often seen in to- 
day’s world of cynicism and warped sense 
of values. 

He has a proud heritage, his great- 
grandfather being the first Episcopal 
bishop of Alabama, his grandfather an 
Episcopal minister of St. Paul’s Church 
in Greensboro; and I believe it is this 
pride in his past and in the future of his 
State that is responsible for his fine 
record in the House of Representatives, 
and his many contributions to a better 
way of life. 

His enthusiastic diligence was easily 
identifiable as a member of the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs and as chairman 
of the Inter-American Affairs Subcom- 
mittee. He has made a record for himself 
as one of the hardest working Members 
of this body and has always been a strong 
advocate for honest, productive govern- 
ment. 

The people of his district will look long 
and hard before finding a man of his 
caliber with his sense of fairplay and 
statesmanship. 

If you think I overstate Congressman's 
SELDEN’s ability, ask anyone in Alabama 
what happened to the State’s redistrict- 
ing bill and ArmisTEAD SELDEN’s part in 
its passage. It was truly a magnanimous 
gesture that will not soon be forgotten, 
nor will the man. 

I wish every success to him in his fu- 
ture career. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, as we 
come to what we hope will speedily be the 
end of this session of the 90th Congress, 
I wish to commend our colleague, Hon. 
ARMISTEAD I. SELDEN, JR., for the lead- 
ership he has provided the Congress in 
the field of foreign affairs. While he 
has served in the House of Representa- 
tives 16 years and on the House Foreign 
Affairs Committee for the past 14 years, 
I know Congressman SELDEN’s experi- 
ence and advice had been of great value 
to all of us regardless or political affilia- 
tion. 

With the problems of our increasing 
involvement in Latin America and the 
growing menace of Castro’s communism, 
I think the Subcommittee on Inter- 
American Affairs under the chairman- 
ship of Mr. SELDEN has quite often taken 
the lead in initiating and offering realis- 
tic policy postions. Certainly, the hear- 
ings on communism in Cuba and the 
Western Hemisphere were among the 
most significant held in recent years. He 
has also served with distinction on the 
Subcommittees on Europe and State De- 
partment Organization and Foreign Op- 
eratons. 

The Fifth District of Alabama has 
been extremely well represented in the 
House and the voters can well be proud 
of their Representative. Had Mr. SELDEN 
run for reelection to the House of Repre- 
sentatives instead of for the Senate his 
constituents would most certainly have 
returned him to give continued splendid 
services to the Nation. The accumulation 
of knowledge and background informa- 
tion which Mr. SELDEN brought to the 
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Foreign Affairs Committee will be a 
great loss to us. 

Mr. SELDEN’s record establishes him as 
a conservative, a believer in constitu- 
tional government and the free enter- 
prise system. He is greatly respected in 
political circles for his aggressive opposi- 
tion to communism. Being only 47 years 
of age he could have continued for many 
years to be a voice for sanity and prog- 
ress in the Halls of Congress in the con- 
duct of foreign affairs as well as on the 
home front in this time when our coun- 
try is going through one of the most 
critical periods in her history. 

“Army,” I am confident you will find 
ways to serve our country in many ways— 
qualified as you are for a brilliant fu- 
ture—good luck and heaven bless you. 

Mr. VAN DEERLIN. Mr. Speaker, it is 
with mixed emotions of great pleasure 
and deep regret that I take part in this 
special order. I am pleased, indeed, at the 
opportunity to express publicly the high 
regard in which I hold my friend and col- 
league ARMISTEAD SELDEN. I am extremely 
regretful that this opportunity should 
present itself only because of his ap- 
proaching departure from our midst. 

That it was a privilege to have worked 
with ARMISTEAD SELDEN will be acknowl- 
edged by anyone who knows him and 
his accomplishments, How great a pleas- 
ure was this privilege can only be known 
to those who had the great good fortune 
of so working. 

Not only I, but every resident of my 
district has reason to feel grateful to 
Congressman SELDEN for his great spirit 
of helpfulness and cooperation. It was in 
large measure because of his interest and 
aid that approval was obtained for the 
Tia Juana River flood control project, 
which will materially benefit not only 
San Diego but adjoining areas in Mexico. 

ARMISTEAD SELDEN will be sorely missed 
and long remembered by all of us. 

Mr. FUQUA. Mr. Speaker, the House of 
Representatives is made up of men of 
varying philosophies and personalities. 

Some men you immediately like and 
respect greatly—such a man in my opin- 
ion is Congressman ARMISTEAD SELDEN. 

He was one of the first men I met when 
I came to the Congress nearly 6 years 
ago and since that time I have consid- 
ered him to be a warm personal friend. 

Therefore, I consider it a privilege to 
have the opportunity to participate in 
honoring him today. He will be leaving 
this Chamber at the end of this session, 
but this is not the end of his public 
service. 

Congressman SELDEN has left a mark 
on the U.S. House of Representatives and 
our Nation will be the loser when he de- 
parts from our membership. 

For eight terms the great State of Ala- 
bama has had no more eloquent nor 
forceful Representative. He has been an 
invaluable member of the Foreign Affairs 
Committee and I know personally of the 
tremendous contribution he has made in 
this critical field of legislation. 

I think most of us who pay tribute to 
him today do so more from a deep and 
sincere feeling of friendship than any 
other reason. He has been an outstanding 
Congressman and has contributed great- 
ly to his district, State, and Nation dur- 
ing his service here. 
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I shall miss visiting with him, the jok- 
ing, and the serious conversations. 

And I know this for certain, the Nation 
is richer for ARMISTEAD SELDEN having 
served. 

Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, I am de- 
lighted to have the opportunity of join- 
ing in this tribute to my friend and col- 
league, the gentleman from Alabama 
(Mr. SELDEN], and I congratulate the 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. AN- 
DREWS], for securing this time for Mem- 
bers to express their appreciation to 
ARMISTEAD SELDEN for congressional serv- 
ice and to convey their best wishes for 
his success and happiness when he leaves 
the Congress at the conclusion of this 
session. 

I have been privileged to serve on the 
Inter-American Affairs Subcommittee 
of the House Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs under the chairmanship of the 
gentleman from Alabama and have been 
keenly aware during this service of his 
patriotism, of his devotion to our coun- 
try, of his knowledge of Latin American 
people and problems, and of his desire to 
strengthen the bonds of friendship be- 
tween our country and these nations to 
the south. 

He has kept our committee and the 
Congress informed of developments in 
Latin America through frequent hear- 
ings of our subcommittee. He has main- 
tained a close watch over the activity of 
agencies having jurisdiction over Latin 
America and he has performed signal 
service to our country by publicizing the 
shortcomings and deficiencies and ineffi- 
ciencies of these agencies. 

By his considered and reasoned atti- 
tude he has over the years as a member 
of the Foreign Affairs Committee con- 
tributed a great deal to a sounder formu- 
lation of foreign policy by the Congress 
of the United States and through his 
service at the United Nations he has 
helped to convey to that body and to its 
representatives a deeper appreciation of 
the foreign policy attitudes of the Con- 
gress and people of our country. 

It can easily be seen from what I have 
said that I regret that ARMISTEAD SELDEN 
will not be a Member of the 91st Con- 
gress. The Nation cannot afford easily to 
lose such men from its service. It will be 
impossible in any brief space of time to 
duplicate the experience and vision of 
ARMISTEAD SELDEN, but we may hope that 
his example and his performance in of- 
fice will leave a lasting mark on his fel- 
low Members and his constituents. I 
firmly believe that this is the case. 

I am happy to extend to the gentle- 
man from Alabama my best wishes for 
his success and happiness as he leaves 
the demands and burdens of public office 
to take up what I hope will be a pleasant 
occupation for him and a welcome ex- 
perience for his family. 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, saying good- 
bye to an old friend is always a melan- 
choly duty, and it is made no easier when 
that friend is a man of the caliber of 
ARMISTEAD SELDEN. 

I have known the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Alabama since I first came 
to this House, and I value his friendship 
deeply. A young man in years, he has 
written a record of service to his district, 
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his State, and his country that many an 
older man might envy. 

A Navy veteran of World War II and a 
former member of the Alabama House 
of Representatives, he has been for the 
past 15 years one of the outstanding 
Members of this body, serving as chair- 
man of the important Subcommittee on 
Inter-American Affairs. 

His gracious personality has won a 
host of friends, both in and out of Con- 
gress, and, if I were a betting man, I 
would bet that it will not be too long 
before ARMISTEAD SELDEN returns to the 
public life which he has adorned. 

Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
real pride that I join my colleagues in 
paying tribute today to ARMISTEAD SEL- 
DEN. For 16 years he has not only served 
his constituency with great honor, but 
has established a truly outstanding leg- 
islative record, and a reputation as a 
most able and articulate member of the 
Foreign Affairs Committee. 

He is a man whom we are all proud to 
call a friend, and I am sure I echo the 
sentiments of all my colleagues when I 
wish ARMISTEAD the very best of luck in 
the future. He is a man whom we hold in 
high esteem, and I know he will continue 
to contribute greatly to the betterment of 
our Nation. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to associate myself with the fine 
statements that have been made here 
about the coming retirement of our col- 
league, the Honorable ArmisTeaD I. 
SELDEN, of Alabama. 

Like others who have spoken, I have 
a deep affection for ARMISTRAD. He is 
possessed of a pleasing personality, real 
ability, and has a fine record in the Con- 
gress. We shall all miss his services here. 

As we all know, he ran a wonderful 
race for the US. Senate, and missed 
election by only a few thousand votes. 
I do not know what his plans may be 
for the future, but I know we shall miss 
our personal association with him here, 
and I know the country will miss his 
services in this body. Whatever his deci- 
sions for the future may be, I know he 
will acquit himself well and we wish for 
him every possible success. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, the State 
of Alabama is losing a fine and able 
Representative at the end of the session, 
the Honorable ArMISTEAD SELDEN. 

It has been a real privilege and pleas- 
ure to serve with the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Greensboro for the past 16 
years. He has been dedicated to his 
duties and ever mindful of the welfare 
of those whom he represents. ARMISTEAD 
SELDEN’s service in this body has so en- 
riched his experience that it is a cer- 
tainty he will continue to be a leader in 
his State. I wish him boundless success 
when he resumes the practice of law. 

Our colleague will be sorely missed, 
for he is a dedicated man who never 
compromised on principles and always 
fought for what he believed to be right 
and good for his constituents and our 
country. With all his seriousness, he has 
a keen sense of humor and is congenial 
company—a gentleman of great 
warmth and compassion, who is held in 
the highest respect by all. 

I join with my colleagues in wishing 
full measure of good fortune to ARMI- 
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STEAD and hope that he will, in the years 
ahead, enjoy the many associations he 
has established in Alabama, his legion of 
friends, and his growing and attractive 
family. As our colleague leaves this 
body, he takes with him my best wishes 
for good fortune in the future. 

Mr, GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I am pleased 
that the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
ANDREWS! has made possible this op- 
portunity for Members of the House of 
Representatives to join in paying tribute 
to our retiring colleague, the Honorable 
ARMISTEAD SELDEN, of Alabama. 

ARMISTEAD is one of the finest Members 
of the House and I greatly regret that he 
is leaving. I have found him to be a man 
of unquestioned integrity, capable, and 
courageous. 

As a member of the House Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee it has been my good for- 
tune to serve on the Inter-American 
Subcommittee of which ArmisTEap is the 
chairman. Never was there the slightest 
hint of partisanship in his conduct of 
hearings or the business of the commit- 
tee. He accorded the minority equal time 
with the majority to state their views on 
pending legislation and to question wit- 
nesses. I haye never served under a chair- 
man who was more fair or more diligent. 

Wherever ARMISTEAD SELDEN may go, 
whatever he may do, my good wishes go 
with him and his family. 

Mr. MORSE of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I join my colleagues today in 
paying tribute to a fine man and re- 
spected Member of this House, ARMISTEAD 
SELDEN. 

I have had the honor of knowing him 
as a distinguished scholar in Latin Amer- 
ican affairs, and a close personal friend 
with whom I served on the Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee. 

I was greatly privileged to serve under 
his chairmanship in the Inter-American 
Affairs Subcommittee, where he has 
catered to the highest principles and 
ideals of American statesmanship. 

He takes with him an expertise and 
wisdom which has benefited every Con- 
gress from his election to the 83d 
through this 90th session, and I am 
proud to have been able to work so close- 
ly with him through the past years. It is. 
with pride also that I stand now with. 
my colleagues in offering this tribute and- 
my high good wishes. 

Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, it is a pleas- 
ure to join by colleagues in paying trib- 
ute to the distinguished, illustrious, and 
able gentleman from Alabama IMr. 
SELDEN]. 

In my 20 years in this great delibera-. 
tive body, I have found no Member more: 
dedicated and devoted to the great prin- 
ciples and ideals that made America the: 
greatest Nation in world history. The. 
gentleman from Alabama fought unceas- 
ingly to preserve the United States as: 
the real heart and core of the free 
world—the arsenal of democracy and the: 
hope of tomorrow. 

He was aware, perhaps more than 
any world leader of our time, of the 
danger of communism in the Caribbean. 
He forcefully warned our sister nations 
to the south and the people of our own 
country that Castro was no agrarian re- 
former or “Robin Hood of the South.“ 
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but a menace to the freedom and security 
of the entire Western World. 

My colleague and friend has been 
proven to be eminently correct and his 
eloquence has aroused western civiliza- 
tion to this sinister threat and thus, I 
believe, prevented other republics from 
the fate of Cuba. We are grateful to the 
gentleman for pointing out time and 
again the importance of the Wind- 
ward Passage and the Panama Canal to 
the cause of freedom throughout the 
entire world. 

Mr. SELDEN has supported every pro- 
gram to make America militarily invin- 
cible. He has advocated a sound fiscal 
policy, balanced budget, and freedom 
from an excessive, all-powerful central- 
ized government here in Washington. He 
has championed the cause of States’ 
rights, local government, and individual 
liberty. 

Mr. SELDEN, you have written here for 
the record one of the greatest records 
of achievement in the history of the U.S. 
Congress. Through your service here, 
this is a greater country and the cause 
of freedom the world over more secure. 
While rendering the cause of freedom 
superb service you did not forget the peo- 
ple of your own congressional district, 
the great State of Alabama, or the people 
of our great Southland. This is a better 
Congress because of your service here. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe that we are all 
better Congressmen for having known 
and been associated with the gentleman 
from Alabama. 

I believe that his great career has only 
begun, and that he will serve in the other 
body or as Governor of his great State. 

Mrs. Dorn joins me in wishing for you, 
Mrs. Selden, and your lovely and won- 
derful family every continued success 
and much happiness always. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, we 
have gathered here today to say goodbye 
to a friend, and it is a sad occasion, To- 
day is the last day that Congressman 
ARMISTEAD INGE SELDEN, JR., will be with 
us as the Representative of the Fifth 
Congressional District of Alabama. Mr. 
SELDEN has served with us in the U.S. 
House of Representatives some 16 years, 
and he has earned our admiration and 
respect for his honesty, hard work, sacri- 
fice, and dedication to his constituents 
and to his country. 

Mr. SELDEN was born in Greensboro, 
Ala., on February 20, 1921, to Armistead 
Inge Selden, Sr., and Edith Cobbs Selden. 
He was graduated from the public high 
school in Greensboro in 1938 and received 
his bachelor’s degree from the University 
of the South in 1942. He joined the US. 
Navy that year and spent more than 30 
months at sea in the North Atlantic be- 
fore his discharge in 1946. Mr. SELDEN re- 
ceived his law degree in 1948 from the 
University of Alabama. During his 
school years, he was a member of Sigma 
Alpha Epsilon social fraternity, the Blue 
Key honorary fraternity, the Omicron 
Delta Kappa men’s leadership honorary, 
and Phi Delta Phi, the legal fraternity. 
He is a member of both the Alabama and 
the American Bar Associations. 

In 1948, Congressman SELDEN married 
the lovely Mary Jane Wright, of Talla- 
dega, Ala. Mrs. Selden comes from a po- 
litical family, her father having served as 
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an Alabama State senator. The Seldens 
have five wonderful children, Martee 
Graham, Armistead Inge, 3d, Jack 
Wright, Edith Cobbs, and Thomas Law- 
son Selden. I know the Selden family is 
very proud of the achievements of our 
colleague. I know their support and devo- 
tion has aided him in his successful 
career. 

Following his graduation from law 
school, Mr. SELDEN began his law practice 
in Greensboro where he also served for a 
time as city attorney. He holds member- 
ship in the American Legion, the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars, and Rotary In- 
ternational. 

In 1950, he was elected to the State 
house of representatives in Montgomery. 
There he earned support and respect for 
his devotion to honest government, and 
for his hard work. In 1952, he entered the 
Democratic primary for the office of U.S. 
Representative from the Fifth Congres- 
sional District of Alabama. Mr. SELDEN 
was challenging tradition, since no one 
from Hale County, Ala., had been sent to 
Congress since 1906, when naval hero 
Richmond Pearson Hobson was elected. 
Mr. SELDEN overcame every obstacle, won 
his primary by nearly a clear majority, 
and went on to win the general election. 

Representative SELDEN has earned 
high legislative rank as chairman of the 
Inter-American Affairs Subcommittee of 
the Foreign Affairs Committee. He has 
gained recognition also for his coura- 
geous stand during the changes in Ala- 
bama’s congressional district in 1964. 
Alabama was to lose one House Member, 
and since political leaders were unable to 
agree to redistrict, it seemed as though 
the voters of the State would be forced 
to elect a slate of at-large candidates. 
Governor Wallace called a special ses- 
sion to decide the matter, but a fili- 
buster, delaying the proceedings, pre- 
saged an inconclusive result. With the 
support of his colleagues from Alabama, 
Mr, SELDEN flew from Washington to 
Montgomery and offered to accept a new 
area of voters into his district, chanc- 
ing defeat by a new constituency. By 
doing this, he made possible agreement 
on redistricting, and he also kept his own 
district intact, to the gratitude of his 
constituents. 

The Tuscaloosa Graphic said at that 
time: 

Congressman SELDEN, in a display of 
statesmanship seldom seen in Alabama pol- 
ities, flew to Montgomery and in a matter of 
minutes accomplished what 35 Senators, the 
Lieutenant Governor and Governor had been 
unable to do. It was an appropriate, and cer- 
tainly timely, gesture. Representative SELDEN 
apparently saved the day for redistricting in 
Alabama. 


The Chilton County News praised Mr. 
SELDEN, saying: 

An informed electorate will surely reelect 
ARMISTEAD SELDEN, as a Representative who 
speaks with discretion, and with wisdom; 
and who has always stood for Alabama and 
the United States, when he felt it neces- 
sary to do so, regardless of political conse- 
quences. 


It seems to me that the political career 
of the Honorable ARMISTEAD SELDEN can 
be characterized in this way: Regardless 
of political consequences, he dedicated 
himself to honest government, and to 
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the needs of his constituents, Mr. SELDEN 
has accepted difficult challenges, sacri- 
ficed political security, and worked long 
and hard for the people of Alabama and 
of America. We will miss him as a col- 
league and friend and as a man whose 
honesty, integrity, humility, and capa- 
bilities are an example to us all. I wish 
him the continued success which is mer- 
ited by his upright character and dis- 
tinguished abilities. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr, Speak- 
er, it is with pleasure that I join in a 
bipartisan tribute to my good friend and 
colleague, Representative ARMISTEAD SEL- 
DEN, for the outstanding service he has 
rendered to his State and our Nation in 
the House of Representatives during the 
last 16 years. ARMISTEAD and I were fresh- 
men Congressmen together in the 83d 
Congress, and during our long associa- 
tion I have come to know him as an 
astute and dedicated legislator for whom 
I have the greatest admiration and re- 
spect. He has been a most effective mem- 
ber of the Foreign Affairs Committee, 
and his wisdom and good judgment are 
refiected in the manner in which he has 
chaired the Inter-American Affairs Sub- 
committee. 

Not only do I admire him as a legisla- 
tor, but Mrs. Rhodes and I consider the 
Seldens as warm personal friends. We 
shall miss them, and our best wishes are 
with Representative and Mrs. SELDEN 
for every happiness and fulfillment in 
their future. 

Mr, FALLON. Mr. Speaker, I wish at 
this time to pay tribute to one of our col- 
leagues in the House of Representatives, 
ARMISTEAD SELDEN, who is retiring at the 
end of this session. Congressman SELDEN 
is a man who throughout his 16-year 
tenure as a Representative from the 
State of Alabama, has consistently dis- 
tinguished himself as a man of integrity, 
honor, and competence. We will be the 
poorer for the loss of both his achieve- 
ments and example. 

It was ARMISTEAD SELDEN whose mag= 
nanimous and eminently practical ges- 
ture solved in 1964 a difficult redistrict- 
ing problem in Alabama. By agreeing to 
take a new area of voters into his own 
district,. Congressman SELDEN showed 
courage and imagination, a true devo- 
tion to the commonweal. A hard-working 
legislator, he has expressed himself, in 
deed as well as word, in favor of govern- 
ment committed in every instance to 
economy, on the one hand, and publie 
service, on the other. The diversity of his 
interests and contributions to society is 
refiected in his membership in the Ala- 
bama Bar Association, the American 
Legion, Veterans of Foreign Wars, and 
the American Farm Federation. The 
great-grandson of the first Episcopal 
bishop of Alabama, he is himself a de- 
voted member of the Episcopal Church. 
And not least of all, his dedication to his 
family is a well-known mark of his sin- 
cere good nature, 

We shall miss the commitment and 
the comradeship of ARMISTEAD SELDEN. I 
wish him every success in the future, and 
know that he will continue to be of serv- 
ice to his State and to the Nation. 

Mr. MURPHY of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
it is with regret that I note the departure 
of our esteemed colleague and friend, the 
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Honorable ARMISTEAD I. SELDEN, JR., of 
Alabama, at the close of this session of 
Congress, 

As a. member of the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs, “Army” SELDEN has served 
with distinction. As chairman of the Sub- 
committee on Inter-American Affairs, he 
has been a tireless worker against Castro 
and other subversionary forces in the 
Western Hemisphere. 

Congressman SELDEN was born in 
Greensboro, Ala., on February 20, 1921. 
After attending primary and secondary 
schools in Greensboro, he attended the 
University of the South, Sewanee, Tenn., 
where he received an A.B. degree in 1942. 

In August 1942, he entered the U.S. 
Navy and was discharged with the rank 
of lieutenant in 1946, 

He graduated from the University of 
Alabama Law School in .1948 with an 
LL.B. degree. “Army” SELDEN practiced 
law in Greensboro and was elected in 
1951 at the age of 29 to the Alabama 
Legislature where he quickly demon- 
strated his leadership abilities, 

He is married to the former Mary Jane 
Wright, of Talladega, Ala., and they are 
the proud parents of five lovely children. 

Congressman SELDEN was elected to 
the 83d Congress, in 1952, and reelected 
to the 84th and the succeeding Con- 


gresses, 

As the fifth ranking member of the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, Congress- 
man SELDEN has distinguished himself in 
many ways. He has sponsored and sup- 
ported legislation that has benefited our 
Nation both at home and abroad. He has 
served his constituency, his State, and 
our great Nation with admirable ability 
and a spirit of dedication, patriotism, 
and loyalty, second to none. 

I heartily congratulate him upon his 
fine service in the House of Representa- 
tives and wish for him and his devoted 
family all choicest blessings of continued 
good health, happiness, peace, and pros- 
perity for many years to come. 

Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, it was 
early in 1953 at the beginning of the 83d 
Congress, when the distinguished Repre- 
sentative from the Fifth District of Ala- 
bama, ARMISTEAD I. SELDEN, JR., and I 
met as newly elected Members of this 
great body. From that time on we forged 
a strong link of friendship that has en- 
dured over the years. One is naturally 
drawn to this fine and knowledgeable 
man by his warm and friendly per- 
sonality. 

For the past 15 years Representative 
ARMISTEAD I. SELDEN, Jr., has been our 
colleague and during that time his stat- 
ure as a statesman and legislator has 
grown steadily. His outstanding ability to 
represent the people he serves in his 
district has been demonstrated time and 
time again. And his acceptance of re- 
sponsibility through committee assign- 
ments in affairs of national and inter- 
national importance has enabled him to 
gain wide experience in foreign affairs. 
He is considered as one of the best in- 
formed men in the House on Latin 
American affairs being the chairman of 
the subcommittee dealing with that im- 
portant part of the world. 

It is especially worthy of note that our 
very distinguished colleague, as a mem- 
ber of the congressional advisory group 
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that attended the Conference of Foreign 
Ministers at Punta del Este, Uruguay, 
in January 1962, exerted his influence 
successfully to the end that the Castro 
Communist government in Cuba was ex- 
pelled from the Organization of Ameri- 
can States. 

Our esteemed colleague is so highly 
regarded by the people of his native State 
that he survived two at-large contests 
when his State’s congressional delegation 
was reduced from nine to eight mem- 
bers. And it is also a matter of political 
consequence that he was the only Demo- 
cratic Congressman with opposition to 
win in 1964 in spite of the Goldwater 
sweep that put five Republicans in the 
Alabama delegation. 

Church work and fraternalism occupy 
a large part of our colleague’s spare 
time. As evidence of his leadership he 
was honored. by being elected to the 
Omicron Delta Kappa and the Blue Key 
fraternities. 

A legally trained man imbued with 
patriotism and dedicated to doing what 
he deems best for our great country, Rep- 
resentative SELDEN. used his talents here 
to serve his State and our Nation. Al- 
though we shall miss him and his wise 
counsel, we wish him every success as 
well as health and happiness in the years 
that lie ahead. 

Mr. FULTON of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, it is a privilege to join in paying due 
and just tribute to our departing col- 
league, ARMISTEAD SELDEN, JR. 

For almost 16 years Mr. SELDEN has 
served with distinction in the House of 
Representatives. Through his work in 
the House and as a member of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs he has be- 
come deservedly known as an able and 
conscientious legislator. 

I personally am sorry to see him leave 
the House and hope that his absence is 
but for a short duration. He has ably 
represented his constituents and served 
his Nation. He will be missed. 

Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
I want to lend my voice in tribute to one 
of the finest men with whom I had the 
privilege of serving in Congress. ARMI- 
STEAD SELDEN has served in the House 
since the 83d Congress. He is a member 
of the Committee on Foreign Affairs 
and is the chairman of the Subcommit- 
tee on Inter-American Affairs. 

He is a lawyer by profession and I hope 
that his going back to Greensboro, Ala., 
will not prove so lucrative to him that 
he will not come back to his seat in the 
92d Congress which everyone knows will 
be there if he wants it. 

Besides working closely with ARMI- 
STEAD through the years, I have also been 
his next door neighbor in the Rayburn 
Building for the last year and a half 

I want to say that I will miss him very 
much in the next Congress. I wish him 
well and hope that he will come back 
to help shape the destinies of this coun- 
try as soon as possible. His ability and 
judgment will be needed in the crucial 
times ahead. 

Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
I join with my colleague, the gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. ANDREWS] and other 
members of the Alabama delegation in 
paying a brief but sincere tribute to our 
colleague and friend, ARMISTEAD SELDEN, 
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who is concluding his present congres- 
sional service. ARMISTEAD SELDEN is a dil- 
igent, able, and dedicated Member who 
is most knowledgeable in the area of for- 
eign affairs. He has been most effective 
in representing the best interests of his 
district, State of Alabama, and the Na- 
tion, and certainly has made an imprint 
in the Congress. His outstanding record 
of service will be long remembered, and 
we shall miss him. My wife Ann joins 
me in wishing Congressman and Mrs. 
SELDEN the very best of good luck and 
success. 

Mr. HANLEY. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
join with my colleagues today in offering 
tribute to one of the most outstanding 
Members of Congress, ARMISTEAD I. SEL- 
DEN, 

ARMIE will be leaving the Congress at 
the end of this session, having served 
with distinction since 1952. 

As a brilliant member of the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee, and as chair- 
man of the Subcommittee on Inter- 
American Affairs, he has established an 
enviable record of service and dedica- 
tion in this body. He is one of the recog- 
nized experts on Latin America and her 
problems. He is one of the acknowledged 
leaders in the arena of hemispheric 
unity. 

His leaving will be a great loss to the 
Foreign Affairs Committee and to the 
House as a whole. It will be an even 
greater loss to the people of Alabama's 
Fifth District whom he has served so 
faithfully for the past eight Congresses. 

I would offer this one thought to you, 
ARMIE. I hope your plans call for a re- 
turn to the House at the opening of the 
92d Congress. In the meantime, good 
luck and Godspeed. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California, Mr. 
Speaker, it is with deep regret that we 
bid farewell to our friend and colleague, 
ARMISTEAD I. SELDEN, JR., who has repre- 
sented so well since the 83d Congress the 
Fifth District of Alabama. 

Our colleague has served not only his 
constituents and the State of Alabama 
during his tenure in office but also the 
Nation as a whole. As a member of the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs he has 
made an outstanding contribution to the 
welfare of our Nation at home and 
abroad. 

It has been a pleasure to serve in the 
House of Representatives with this dedi- 
cated public servant and as we bid him 
a fond farewell I want to wish him much 
happiness and success in the future. 

Mr. KORNEGAY. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
pleasure for me to join with his many 
friends in paying tribute to our esteemed 
colleague, ARMISTEAD SELDEN, who has 
served in the House with honor and dis- 
tinction through eight terms of the Con- 
gress and who, during these 16 years, has 
made contributions of great value to his 
constituency in Alabama, to his State of 
Alabama, and to the entire Nation. 

ARMISTEAD has been a high-ranking 
member of the important Foreign Affairs 
Committee and chairman of the Subcom- 
mittee on Inter-American Affairs. He is 
a lawyer of excellent training, a veteran 
of World War II, serving in the U.S. Navy 
for almost 4 years and being discharged 
with the rank of lieutenant. He is an 
American patriot not only in name but 
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most certainly in deeds and in service to 
his country. 

I had the pleasure of being ARMSTEAD’S 
neighbor in the Cannon House Office 
Building several years ago before we both 
changed the location of our offices, and 
I can vouch for his being as good a neigh- 
bor as he is a U.S. Representative. We 
share the unique privilege of having the 
same hometown—although they are lo- 
cated in Alabama and North Carolina, 
respectively, for we both live in cities 
named Greensboro. We are both attor- 
neys and we are both ending our service 
in the House, at the conclusion of this 
session. I hope, however, that he and I 
both will be able to visit our colleagues in 
the House in future months and years 
and avail ourselves of the privilege of 
coming on the House floor as former 
Members. 

It has been a genuine privilege for me 
to know and to be associated with the 
gentleman from Alabama who has won 
the esteem and affection of all who have 
known him here, and I predict for him 
a continued career of distinction and 
noteworthy achievement, wherever the 
lines of the future will fall for him. 

Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, it is with deep 
regret that I speak of ArmisTEAD SEL- 
DEN’s departure from this House. 

It seems like only yesterday, although 
it was more than 15 years ago, that he 
and I came to this House for the first 
time. Since then, I have never ceased to 
value his friendship and admire his great 
legislative capacity—particularly in the 
field of foreign affairs where, as a mem- 
ber of the Foreign Affairs Committee, 
his talents have shone with increasing 
luster. 

In losing ARMISTEAD SELDEN, the House 
will lose a great statesman, and we, its 
Members, will lose a learned friend 
whose counsel and advice have been of 
matchless assistance to those of us who 
have sought to probe the tangled and 
thorny forests of Latin American policy 
and turmoil. 

ARMISTEAD SELDEN also leaves behind 
him a record—regarding which he can 
be proud—of unswerving devotion to the 
principles which have made America 
great, as well as unswerving opposition 
to the rising anarchy and revolution 
which is sweeping this Nation and the 
world. 

This House will miss ARMISTEAD SEL- 
DEN, and I am sure that the people of 
Alabama, well represented though they 
are, will miss his able and reliable voice. 

I join with my colleagues in wishing 
him an active and happy future. 

Mr. BETTS. Mr. Speaker, I regret very 
much the fact that ARMIsTEAD SELDEN 
will be leaving the House. ARMISTEAD has 
made an enviable record as a legislator. 
As a member of the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs, he has served diligently and 
faithfully. He has been an effective leg- 
islator and dedicated Representative of 
the people in his district. 

Among his fellow Congressmen, he has 
always been regarded as an honorable 
colleague and an amiable and friendly 
companion. I consider it a rare privilege 
to be his friend and wish him well in 
whatever endeavor he follows in private 
life. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I 
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want to thank the gentleman from Ala- 
bama [Mr. Anprews], for taking this 
time to honor our colleague, ARMISTEAD 
SELDEN, who is leaving the House after 
many years of faithful service to his dis- 
trict, his State, and the Nation. 

I have had many occasions to work 
with and observe ARMISTEAD SELDEN dur- 
ing the time we have served together in 
Congress, and I have come to know and 
respect him for his ability and effective- 
ness as a legislator. ARMISTEAD also pos- 
sesses the admirable qualities of a true 
southern gentleman whose friendship I 
value highly. 

Congressman SELDEN has compiled a 
distinguished record during his 16 years 
as a Member of Congress, and has earned 
great praise not only from his native 
State of Alabama, but from every part 
of the Western Hemisphere. He is high- 
ly respected for his knowledge of foreign 
affairs. His work as chairman of the In- 
ter-American Affairs Subcommittee has 
been outstanding, particularly his fight 
against the encroachment of commu- 
nism into the Western Hemisphere. 

As the 90th Congress moves toward 
adjournment, I commend Congressman 
SELDEN for his great contributions to 
our country’s record of progress. Al- 
though we bid farewell to him as a Mem- 
ber of this great body, I am sure that his 
beloved State of Alabama and the Na- 
tion will present him other opportunities 
for further dedicated public service. I 
join my colleagues in wishing ARMISTEAD 
SELDEN the best that life can hold. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
rewarding and enriching experiences that 
comes to us in our years of service in the 
House of Representatives is what we gain 
in the firm and pleasant friendships with 
those with whom we share our legisla- 
tive duties and responsibilities. 

It is particularly fitting that we pause 
for a few moments in our legislative 
routine today to pay tribute to a friend 
whose brilliant career in this body has 
added luster to the achievements of the 
Congress, ARMISTEAD I. SELDEN, JR., be- 
gan his service in the House of Repre- 
sentatives 16 years ago, and most of them 
have been spent in dedicated and out- 
standing service as a leading and most 
active member of the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 

ARMISTEAD has served for nearly 10 
years as a brilliant and effective chair- 
man of our vitally important Subcom- 
mittee on Inter-American Affairs. In this 
important post, he has consistently and 
constantly demonstrated the highest de- 
gree of legislative skill, dedicated zeal, 
and tireless energy. Even if he were not 
so valued a member, I would still prize 
my friendship with ArmisTEAD SELDEN 
for his amiable and always pleasant dis- 
position. He is blessed with a wonderful 
wife and five fine and splendid children. 
He is a good husband and father who 
adheres to the highest ideals of citizen- 
ship. For himself alone, he has earned 
our affectionate esteem. 

These sterling attributes are but pro- 
log to his accomplishments as a legis- 
lator. While he did not put “Latin Amer- 
ica on the map” he has certainly height- 
ened our consciousness of the importance 
of our neighbors to the south of the bor- 
der. He steered to enactment many ma- 
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jor bills which have helped cement the 
bonds of friendship between the United 
States and our sister Republics in Central 
and South America. He was among the 
first to warn of the true nature of the 
Castro dictatorship in Cuba and the 
menace of Communist subversive activi- 
ties emanating from Havana. A tabula- 
tion of his significant achievements dur- 
ing his service on the committee would 
lead one to believe that he was an older 
man and one who had represented his 
State for over twice as long. Actually, 
ARMISTEAD is still a young man. I am con- 
fident that his will be an even greater 
future, measured in terms of his ener- 
getic devotion to the public good and his 
accomplishments in the years to come. 

While ArmisTEap has also won distinc- 
tion as a lawyer, I hope that when he re- 
tires from the House of Representatives 
at the end of this term that he will again 
take up public service. Our country al- 
ways needs men of his rare talents and 
unique abilities for important posts in 
government, both here and abroad. Re- 
gardless of what decision ARMISTEAD May 
make in selecting his new career, I hope 
that we here in the House of Representa- 
tives may still have the benefit of the 
sagacity, wisdom, and good sense of judg- 
ment that he has developed to so high a 
degree in his work. I know that I reflect 
the sentiments of all our colleagues in 
this wish and in the extension of our ap- 
preciation for all he has done to enhance 
the dignity and value of the Congress. 

Mr. HULL. Mr. Speaker, it is a pleasure 
to join in tribute to our distinguished col- 
league, ARMISTEAD SELDEN, who will be 
leaving us at the end of the 90th Con- 
gress after 16 years of outstanding serv- 
ice to the people of Alabama and to the 
people of the United States of America. 

His presence will be greatly missed by 
those of us who have benefited from his 
wise counsel and who have treasured his 
friendship. 

Over the years it has been my privilege 
to number ARMISTEAD SELDEN as a per- 
sonal friend as well as a colleague whose 
ability and dedication as a legislator has 
evoked my respect and admiration. 

In the years since he came to Congress, 
ARMISTEAD SELDEN has won the respect of 
all of his colleagues for his diligence in 
carrying out his congressional responsi- 
bilities. His attendance record is among 
the highest and I know from personal 
observation, since my office is directly 
across the hall from ArmisTEAp’s, that 
he has always been on the job for the 
people he has represented in the Con- 
gress, 

Among his notable and diverse con- 
tributions to our Nation has been ARMI- 
STEAD SELDEN’s work on the Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee where he has served 
as chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Inter-American Affairs. He has earned 
the reputation of being an expert on 
Latin American affairs and the difficul- 
ties that Latin American nations has been 
having with the Communists. 

I am honored today to pay tribute to 
this great American and outstanding 
Congressman. His faithful service to his 
country and his constituency serves as a 
vivid example of our tradition of devo- 
tion to the maintenance of a free society. 

My very best wishes are extended to 
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ARMISTEAD SELDEN, his lovely wife Mary 
Jane, and to his wonderful children, for 
all future happiness and success. 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, it is a mat- 
ter of personal regret to me that in the 
next Congress we will not have with us 
our distinguished colleague, ARMISTEAD 
SELDEN. We will all miss his friendship, 
his cheerful smile, and the House itself 
will miss the insight and wisdom he has 
displayed as a member of the Foreign 
Affairs Committee and as chairman of 
its Subcommittee on Inter-American Af- 
fairs—a field of vital importance to our 
country and its future. 

I have a feeling of kinship with our 
colleague. Like him, I was born in Ala- 
bama—and all Alabamians are by way 
of being cousins when they find them- 
selves together in strange lands. And 
ARMISTEAD SELDEN and Jim HALEY came 
to this strange land of Washington at 
the same time—back in the 83d Con- 
gress, nearly 16 years ago. 

There have been occasions when I 
have not agreed with certain views ex- 
pressed, certain positions taken, by my 
Alabama cousin. But differences in legis- 
lative matters do not destroy the per- 
sonal regard one man may have for an- 
other—and because I know that ARMI- 
STEAD SELDEN has been consistently sin- 
cere in all his beliefs, invariably honest 
in all his actions, I have the greatest 
respect for him and for his record of 
public service. I hope—and I believe all 
who know him hope—that our distin- 
guished colleague's departure from the 
House of Representatives represents but 
a temporary and brief interruption of 
his long record of service to his State 
and to his Nation. 

Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Speaker, the prag- 
matic, able leadership of Representative 
ARMISTEAD SELDEN, JR., of Alabama, is 
about to end with the announcement of 
his retirement. 

His sound advice and foresight have 
often been the sparks that ignited to ac- 
tion his colleagues in the House. The long 
hours spent as a member of the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs and his devotion 
to honest, productive government serve 
as an example to all of us. 

Alabama truly was blessed with a dis- 
tinguished Representative in ARMISTEAD 
SELDEN. I am positive that once he re- 
turns to his home State he will make 
further contributions that all Alabam- 
ians can be proud of whether those con- 
tributions be in public or private life. 

It is useless for me to heap praise on a 
man whose life speaks more eloquently 
than any mere words I can utter. His 
public life has been exemplary; his pri- 
vate life worthy of imitation. When he 
leaves the Congress we not only lose a 
legislative leader, but a fine American 
and a very personable colleague. 

It is my fondest wish that ARMISTEAD 
SELDEN finds for himself great happiness 
and a full life outside the Halls of Con- 
gress. He will be greatly missed. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, in our busy 
work a day world in Congress, we have 
far too little time to leisurely enjoy the 
association of our colleagues. I wish to 
join with others today in words of good 
cheer to ARMISTEAD SELDEN and in recog- 
nition of his fine record in the House of 
Representatives. He has wrought well for 
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his district, his State, and his Nation and 
I join his many friends in extending a 
special salute. I know he will continue 
his interest in the welfare of the people 
and in good government, 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Speaker, the Honor- 
able ARMISTEAD I. SELDEN will be leaving 
this House at the end of this session 
after 16 years of distinguished and hon- 
orable service. His departure will be a 
genuine loss to the people of the great 
State of Alabama and to this House. 
Those of us who have been fortunate 
enough to know ARMISTEAD SELDEN have 
known him as a man with an unfailing 
sense of humor coupled with the diligence 
and devotion to duty which mark him as 
a great public servant. 

As chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Inter-American Affairs, ARMISTEAD SEL- 
DEN had diligently worked to increase 
knowledge and understanding of Latin 
America and of the common problems 
which beset the American community of 
nations. Under his effective chairman- 
ship the subcommittee, in 1961, 1963, and 
1965 submitted reports to the Congress 
which revealed the true extent of Com- 
munist subversion in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. 

This House will be diminished by the 
departure of ARMISTEAD SELDEN, Mr. 
Speaker. Men of his unique capabilities 
are hard to find. In public life or private, 
however, I want to wish him the very best 
in all his future endeavors. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Speaker, when 
ARMISTEAD SELDEN came to Congress I 
realized, with my colleagues, that Ala- 
bama had sent here a man of character, 
ability, and personal charm. In the years 
which have followed, he has justified our 
high hopes for him and he leaves here 
this year with a solid record of achieve- 
ment for his district, State, and Nation. 

My family and I have the pleasure each 
Sunday to attend historic Falls Church, 
sitting near ARMISTEAD and his lovely wife 
and fine children. So I have had a chance 
to know the gentleman's family and to 
share some of his time when not at work. 
In his private life, he exemplifies as he 
does here on the floor, the highest per- 
sonal standards of Christian leadership 
and we will all sincerely miss him and 
his fine family. 

Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, it is 
altogether fitting and proper that we 
pause during a heavy legislative calen- 
dar to honor ARMISTEAD SELDEN for his 
outstanding public service. From the 
time of his arrival in this body as a new 
Member it could readily be seen that he 
had a bright future as he possessed great 
leadership qualities. He assumed his offi- 
cial duties with energy and determina- 
tion. He has zealously guarded the in- 
terests of his people, his State, and the 
Nation with diligence and devotion. 

ARMISTEAD SELDEN is a genial, likable, 
and friendly man—all of which has 
aided him in getting things done in his 
committee and on the floor of the House. 
In the handling of bills he possesses the 
know-how, the finesse that makes for 
success. 

He has a becoming modesty but intel- 
lectually he takes his rightful place with 
the best of them. 

While only a “whisker” separated his 
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efforts from being rewarded as the 
nominee for U.S. Senator from Alabama, 
he accepted the verdict without enmity, 
ill will, or complaint. 

As he leaves the House of Representa- 
tives for whatever the assignment, may 
every success, good health, and happi- 
ness go with him, Mrs. Selden, and the 
children. 

Mr. HERLONG. Mr. Speaker, it has 
been a great privilege to have served in 
the House of Representatives with 
ARMISTEAD SELDEN. His going is a great 
loss to his district, the country, and 
especially to his friends here. I am proud 
to number myself as one of these friends. 

I have a feeling we will not really lose 
him here. I hope he will be back in some 
capacity, as an extremely able legislator 
again, perhaps, as an adviser, or even as 
@ valued visitor. 

He came to the Congress shortly after 
I did and he soon made a most favorable 
imprint on me as he did on the Congress. 
He is a learned lawyer and he has dedi- 
cated his talents toward those goals to 
which I, and many of his colleagues in 
our section of the country, have been 
constantly striving. 

I have often followed his leadership 
here and have invariably known that 
that leadership was in the right direc- 
tion. Here in the House we will miss him 
immensely. In our homes we will miss the 
delightful company of his wonderful 
family. 

I know that he will go on to distin- 
guished service in whatever field he 
might choose. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to join with my colleagues in this well- 
deserved tribute to our good friend from 
Alabama, ARMISTEAD I. SELDEN, JR. 

I had the pleasure of serving with 
Congressman SELDEN on the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs for quite a few years. 
He has played a major part in the work 
of our committee both as chairman of 
the Subcommittee on Inter-American 
Affairs and as an influential participant 
in our consideration of legislation af- 
fecting other areas of the world. 

“ARMIE” SELDEN has been a conscien- 
tious legislator who probed deeply into 
the operation of our foreign policy pro- 
grams and understood them better than 
many people in the field. 

He has been a stanch advocate of a 
positive foreign policy aimed at safe- 
guarding the security of our Western 
Hemisphere against the encroachments 
= Communist subversion and aggres- 

n. 

“ARMIE” SELDEN is a man of consider- 
able talent and rare eloquences. One did 
not have to agree with him 100 percent 
on all issues of foreign policy to respect 
him as an able legislator, devoted to the 
best interests of our country. 

I join with my colleagues in wishing 
“ARMIE” SELDEN good fortune and suc- 
cess in his future undertakings. 

Mr. SHRIVER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend my friend and colleague from 
Alabama, GEORGE ANDREWS, for reserv- 
ing a special order in the House of Repre- 
sentatives to pay special tribute to our 
colleague, ARMISTEAD SELDEN, who is 
leaving the House of Representatives as 
of the end of the 90th Congress. I join 
in this tribute and desire to express my 
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personal appreciation for the friendship 
of our colleague from Alabama, ARMI- 
STEAD SELDEN. 

Congressman SELDEN has made a dis- 
tinct contribution not only to his own 
community and State, but very definitely 
to the Nation in his years of service in 
the House of Representatives. As a mem- 
ber of the Foreign Affairs Committee, he 
has helped shape foreign policy of our 
country; as chairman of the Inter- 
American Affairs Subcommittee of the 
Foreign Affairs Committee, he has well 
served the best interests of the Nation. 

ARMISTEAD SELDEN will be greatly 
missed. I know that I will miss him, his 
smile, his cheerful greeting and warm 
personality. Members of my family will 
miss his family, and in this connection 
may I state that his charming wife, 
Mary Jane, has been a valued worker of 
the Congressional Club, the organization 
of our congressional wives, and as a very 
active member of that organization has 
contributed to the success of many very 
worthwhile projects, including serving as 
a cochairman of the First Lady's 
luncheon held during the spring of this 
year. Indeed, the entire Selden family 
will be missed because of their tremen- 
dous. contribution to our Nation's 
Capital and to worthwhile activities in 
and about affairs of Capitol Hill. 

We wish ARTS TAD, Mary Jane, and 
the entire Selden family the very best. 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, since January of 1953, when 
we were both sworn in as freshmen 
Members of this House, I have known 
and admired ARMISTEAD SELDEN. 

It is a pleasure to join today in paying 
tribute to Armistgap for 16 years of out- 
standing service to his constituents and 
his Nation. 

While we may not always have agreed, 
no Member of the House ever had cause 
to question ArmistTEap’s convictions that 
his was a just side of any question. He 
takes with him the highest respect of 
all of his colleagues on both sides of the 
aisle, as his devotion to what he felt 
would be best for his constituents and 
his Nation was above partisan political 
consideration. 

ARMISTEAD will be sorely missed in 
Washington and on the floor. We wish 
him every success as he leaves us for 
other endeavors. 

Mr. STUBBLEFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to say a few words today about 
a very distinguished colleague who will 
be leaving the House at the end of the 
present term. For 16 years, ARMISTEAD 
SELDEN, JR., has demonstrated the high- 
est qualities of leadership and service 
on behalf of his constituents in Ala- 
bama’s Fifth District and for his coun- 
try. He will be especially remembered 
here in the House for the unfailing cour- 
tesy and cooperation which he extended 
his fellow Members. 

Congressman SELDEN earned his law 
degree at the University of Alabama in 
1948, and became city attorney of 
Greensboro. Just 2 years later, in an 
upset race, he was elected to the Ala- 
bama House of Representatives, In the 
legislature, he made a record for him- 
self as one of its hardest working mem- 
bers who went down the line for good 
government. When he announced for the 
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House race just before the qualifying 
deadline of the primary, political sages 
forecast his defeat, but ARMISTEAD’s orga- 
nization of amateurs won by a wide 
margin. 

In 1964, Mr. SELDEN almost single- 
handedly achieved a successful solution 
to Alabama's redistricting problem. By 
his statemenship and poltical self-sacri- 
fice he struck the spark that brought 
about the redistricting of the entire 
State. In a matter of minutes he ac- 
complished what 35 State senators, the 
Lieutenant Governor, and Governor had 
been unable to do. 

As a member of the House Committee 
on Foreign Affairs and as chairman of 
the Subcommittee on Inter-American 
Affairs, Congressman SELDEN has made 
an outstanding contribution in the de- 
velopment of U.S. policy in Latin Amer- 
ica. He has made a number of trips to 
the area, and is the author of several 
studies on the region's problems. 

Americans can be very proud that our 
traditions of dedicated and patriotic 
service are being carried on by men such 
as ARMISTEAD SELDEN. I believe there is 
no finer quality in a man that that which 
leads him to devote his energies and his 
career to the welfare of his district, his 
State, and his Nation. Congressman SEL- 
DEN has demonstrated that quality to the 
highest degree, and he will be greatly 
missed by all his colleagues in the House, 
and most especially by his fellow Repre- 
sentatives from Alabama. We wish him 
well but realize that he will continue to 
demonstrate his fine ability in leadership 
and service at whatever tasks await him 
in the future. 

Mr. BOLAND, Mr. Speaker, it is with 
regret that I take note of the retirement, 
at the end of this session, of the Hon- 
orable ARMISTEAD I. SELDEN, Representa- 
tive from the State of Alabama for the 
past 16 years. And yet, my regret is not 
unaccompanied by a feeling of pride in 
the fact that I have been privileged to 
work with a devoted public servant, a 
gentleman of remarkable ability. 

The service rendered by Congressman 
SELDEN to the State of Alabama is un- 
questioned; his example before the House 
of Representatives is a testimony to the 
high caliber of political leader which our 
democracy is capable, at its best, of 
producing. 

ARMISTEAD SELDEN comes from a family 
long noted for its vigor and its dedica- 
tion to service. His father was president 
of the Hale County, Ala., Board of Edu- 
cation for 25 years. His great-grand- 
father, the Right Reverend Nicolas 
Hamner Cobbs, was the first Protestant 
Episcopal bishop of Alabama, while his 
grandfather, Dr. R. H. Cobbs, was Epis- 
copal minister of St. Paul’s Church in 
Greensboro for half a century. 

ARMISTEAD SELDEN is himself a man of 
many talents, having devoted himself to 
a number of causes and organizations in 
addition to his work as a legislator. He 
is a member of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation and of Phi Delta Phi legal fra- 
ternity, as well as of the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars, the American Legion, and 
Rotary International. He is also a de- 
voted husband and the father of five 
children. 

I know we will all be sorry to see 
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ARMISTEAD SELDEN leave our midst; yet 
we wish him the greatest of success in 
his future endeavors—a success he richly 
deserves and will certainly achieve. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I am glad 
that the House has taken time to honor 
our distinguished colleague, Congress- 
man ARMISTEAD I. SELDEN, JR., of the 
Fifth District of Alabama. ARMISTEAD 
SELDEN has served his constituency well 
during the past 16 years and there is no 
question but he will be missed sorely by 
all of the people in Alabama. I would like 
to emphasize at this time that ARMIsTEAD 
will also be missed sorely in the House of 
Representatives. 

ARMISTEAD SELDEN is a young man in 
spite of his many years of congressional 
experience. He showed leadership at an 
early age and it continued through high 
school, military service, and the State 
legislature, which prepared him well for 
his service in Washington. He has made 
a special contribution in international 
relations as a distinguished member of 
the House Foreign Affairs Committee, 

Nobody in the House has had more re- 
spect from both sides of the aisle than 
Congressman SELDEN and nobody that I 
know of has questioned his sincerity, 
integrity, and motivation of purpose no 
matter what difference of opinion was 
involved, 

While we applaud ARMISTEAD SELDEN 
and his lovely family for the great ac- 
complishments already attained, I am 
sure that the best is yet to come. So my 
hearty congratulations and best wishes 
for continued success go with our beloved 
colleague when he leaves us at the end 
of the 90th Congress, 

Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I rise today to pay tribute to 
our colleague from Alabama, the Hon- 
orable ARMISTEAD SELDEN, who is leaving 
the House of Representatives after 16 
years of service to his country in the 
Congress of the United States. 

As a member of the powerful House 
Foreign Affairs Committee he has dem- 
onstrated considerable skill in handling 
the many difficult issues involved in our 
relationships with other countries, is- 
sues that affect both our own security 
and the security of the world. 

As the chairman of the Inter-Ameri- 
can Affairs Subcommittee he has become 
a recognized expert in Latin American 
problems, and his many visits to this 
area of the world have done much to 
improve our relations with our neighbors 
to the south. 

Beyond his work as a legislator, 
ARMISTEAD SELDEN is a popular and well- 
known figure on the Hill, and his friend- 
ship is valued by one and all. 

We will miss ARMISTEAD SELDEN in the 
House of Representatives, and I am sure 
the people of the Fifth Congressional 
District and the rest of the State of Ala- 
bama will also miss his contribution. 
Hopefully they will return him to the 
Congress in the future. In the meantime, 
I hope that in private life he will con- 
tinue to give his country and his State 
the benefit of his considerable knowl- 
edge and experience in public life. 

Mrs, KELLY, Mr. Speaker, for 16 years 
the Honorable ARMISTEAD I. SELDEN, JR., 
has represented the people of the Fifth 
District of Alabama with distinction and 
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honor. The House of Representatives 
will indeed be the loser because ARMI- 
STEAD will be leaving this great legisla- 
tive body come January to return to 
private life. It is commonly known that 
ARMISTEAD could have stayed in this 
House for many years had he not desired 
to extend his service to all the people 
of Alabama by running unsuccessfully 
for the Senate of the United States from 
Alabama. : 

During ARMISTEAD’s years of service in 
the House, it has been my honor to 
have served with him on the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs, and, in particular 
on its Subcommittee on Europe of which 
I have been most fortunate to chair. I 
not only learned to know and respect 
ARMISTEAD but I was most fortunate to 
have acquired a close personal friend. 
As such I have learned to know his wife 
Mary Jane and one cannot know ARMI- 
STEAD without knowing his lovely wife 
and the great devotion he has for his 
family. This is the basis of a good man 
and ARMISTEAD SELDEN is a good and 
honorable man. 

He has served his State and Nation 
nobly and has distinguished himself as 
a diligent and able legislator. This kind 
of service is not easy to replace. For 
whether winning or losing an election, 
ARMISTEAD SELDEN always played the 
game of politics honorably. Even though 
we may have disagreed on certain polit- 
ical issues, we respected one another's 
positions, which is not always the case. 

As chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Inter-American Affairs of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs, ARMISTEAD 
SELDEN distinguished himself as a leader 
and an expert in foreign affairs and 
has been recognized as such on numer- 
ous occasions when he has represented 
the Congress of the United States at 
many important international meetings 
and conferences. 

“Army” SELDEN, as he is affectionately 
called, is a young man with vast experi- 
ence and it is indeed a shame that he 
will no longer be a Member of Congress. 
I have always believed that youth is 
needed in politics and in the House of 
Representatives especially during these 
very challenging times when America’s 
future is at stake. For only if the young 
men and women of America, the over- 
whelming majority of whom are fine 
and upright citizens, partake in the 
councils of our government will Amer- 
ica’s future be bright. ARMISTEAD SELDEN 
has been and will continue to be a shin- 
ing example of such a person. 

My best wishes and those of my fam- 
ily go to you “Army” for success in your 
future endeavors and I hope that our 
paths will continue to cross one another 
in the years ahead. And may we always 
be ready to serve our country, when 
called upon to do so. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I am very 
pleased to have this opportunity to join 
with my colleagues in paying tribute to 
our good friend, ArmisTEAD SELDEN, who 
is leaving the House of Representatives 
at the close of the 90th Congress, I am 
sorry that he will not be with us in 
January, but I have every confidence that 
he will continue to serve the best in- 
terests of his State and his Nation as 
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he has done so ably throughout his public 
career. 

ARMISTEAD SELDEN has been a dedicated 
Representative of the fine people of 
Alabama. His service has been beneficial 
to his colleagues and to the House. His 
conscientious work has been most im- 
portant to our Nation. His knowledge and 
understanding of the problems and hopes 
of the people of this hemisphere and of 
the world have been invaluable. The 
record he leaves will continue to guide 
us in the years ahead. 

Mr. Speaker, the people of ARMISTEAD 
SeLpEn’s district in Alabama have rea- 
son to be very proud of the representa- 
tion they have had here for 16 years. I 
know that they are, and I take the liberty 
of sharing their pride, for ARMISTEAD 
SELDEN is a fine American, and it has 
been a great privilege to serve with him 
in the House of Representatives. 

Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, it has 
been a privilege and a pleasure to serve 
with our departing colleague, ARMISTEAD 
SELDEN, for these past 16 years. Although 
we have sat on opposite sides of the aisle 
since coming to Congress together in 
1953, I have always admired and re- 
spected the gentleman from Alabama. 

His dedication to duty in the House of 
Representatives is second to none, and I 
know he will be greatly missed by us all— 
not only for his warm friendship but his 
expert knowledge of Latin American af- 
fairs. As one who represents a district 
that borders on Mexico, I have followed 
closely our colleague’s judgments on 
U.S. policy toward Mexico and other 
Latin American nations. I particularly 
want to salute him for his tireless efforts 
in trying to thwart the Communists from 
gaining a foothold in Latin America, Un- 
der his able chairmanship, the House 
Subcommittee on Inter-American Affairs 
has made a number of important studies 
regarding the Communist threat in South 
and Central America. These studies, I 
am sure, have influenced our Nation’s 
policy toward dealing with this problem. 

I am honored to join in this tribute 
today to ARMISTEAD SELDEN, and I wish 
him well in all his future endeavors. 

Mr. BURLESON. Mr. Speaker, it is 
indeed fitting and proper to pay special 
tribute to a distinguished Member of 
this body who has served with distinc- 
tion in the House of Representatives for 
the past 16 years. 

Besides the strong personal friendship 
for ARMISTEAD SELDEN, I have had the 
privilege to serve with him on the For- 
eign Affairs Committee of the House of 
Representatives for many years. AS 
chairman of the Inter-American Affairs 
Subcommittee of the Foreign Affairs 
Committee, he has shown a dedication 
and intimate knowledge of Latin Ameri- 
can affairs. 

It would be my hope that our Govern- 
ment may still utilize his vast store of 
knowledge of Latin America in the 
future and I am sure the business com- 
munity of our country could also well 
utilize his capabilities in this field. 

I join with his many other friends and 
colleagues in paying tribute to a man 
who has served his country and his 
State in a dedicated and devoted man- 
ner, ARMISTEAD SELDEN. 
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Mr. WHALLEY. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
pleasure for me to join my colleagues in 
paying tribute to the Honorable ARM- 
ISTEAD SELDEN. Congressman SELDEN is an 
outstanding Member of this House of 
Representatives and of the House For- 
eign Affairs Committee. 

The Foreign Affairs Subcommittee on 
Inter-America, of which Mr. SELDEN is 
chairman, is very important because it 
deals with the entire Western Hemi- 
sphere. It has been a privilege for me to 
serve on this subcommittee under Mr. 
SELDEN’s direction. 

He has distinguished himself in the 
Inter-America Subcommittee with his 
knowledge, experience, and initiative. 
Under Congressman SELDEN’s leadership, 
his subcommittee has accomplished a 
great deal for the well-being of our 
country. 

I appreciate having the opportunity to 
express My warm, personal regards for 
Congressman SELDEN. 

Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, it is most 
regrettable that ARMISTEAD SELDEN is 
leaving the House of Representatives. As 
a skillful, informed, and able legislator 
he is among the very best. As a devoted, 
dedicated patriot, he yields to no one. 
As a friend and adviser, he always ranks 
high among the Members of this body. 

As a member of the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs ARMISTEAD served as a bal- 
ance wheel. In considering legislation 
from that committee many of us looked 
to him for guidance and direction, He 
is a recognized expert on Latin America, 
an area to which he has devoted much 
attention in recent years. 

When some 5 years ago I introduced 
a bill to authorize the construction of the 
international Amistad Dam on the Rio 
Grande, the measure was referred to a 
subcommittee headed by Mr. SELDEN. He 
conducted the hearings and joined in the 
battle for its approval. It was approved 
and is now nearing completion. An $80 
million project, the Amistad will be the 
20th largest dam and reservoir in North 
America. The people of Del Rio, Tex., of 
the State of Texas, and of the South- 
west, are indebted to ARMISTEAD SELDEN 
for his invaluable support of this great 
undertaking. 

In this body Armisteap is known 
chiefly for his statesmanship. He is a 
man of courage whose impact for good 
government will be felt and remembered 
for years to come. In his future endeavors 
I extend my very best wishes. 

Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, I am de- 
lighted to pay tribute to our good friend, 
the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. SEL- 
DEN]. I am hopeful and confident that 
we will be seeing him for many years to 
come in the other Chamber. 

Congressman SELDEN has always dis- 
tinguished himself in the House through 
his diligent work, his dedication, and his 
devotion and loyalty. He has served ef- 
fectively and admirably as chairman of 
the Inter-American Affairs Subcommit- 
tee of the House Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee. 

The people of Alabama and the Con- 
gress of the United States can both be 
proud of ARMIsTEAD SELDEN. I am glad 
to have been a Member of the same 
House as he for the past 6 years. I wish 
him the best of luck in the future. 
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GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. ANDREWS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
all Members may have 5 legislative days 
in which to extend their remarks on the 
subject of my special order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. PRICE 
of Illinois). Is there objection to the 
request of the gentleman from Alabama? 

There was no objection. 


THE HONORABLE ARMISTEAD 
SELDEN 


The SPEAKER pro tempore: Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Alabama [Mr. JONES] is recog- 
nized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr: Speaker, 
I yield to the gentleman from Alabama 
(Mr. ANDREWs] such time as he may 
desire. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Alabama. I thank 
the gentleman. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman 
from Alabama, my colleague [Mr. 
SELDEN]. 

Mr. SELDEN. Mr. Speaker, I am deep- 
ly grateful to the dean of the Alabama 
congressional delegation, Congressman 
GEORGE ANDREWS, to my colleagues from 
Alabama, and to my other friends in the 
Congress for their gracious and kind re- 
marks 


There are few opportunities greater 
than that of serving as a Member of the 
Congress of the United States. At the 
same time, there are few greater chal- 
lenges than service in the most important 
deliberative body in the history of man- 
kind. 

As a Member of the House, I have been 
privileged to participate, and I hope, to 
make some small contribution toward 
the welfare of our country and our peo- 
ple during perhaps one of the most criti- 
cal periods in our Nation’s history. 

As a Democratic Member of the House, 
it has been my special privilege during 
these years to have served under the 
distinguished leadership of both our late 
Speaker, the Honorable Sam Rayburn, 
and my good friend and respected col- 
league, the Honorable JOHN McCormack. 

Yet, despite the physical division which 
separates Democrats from Republicans 
here, those who serve in this Chamber 
come to recognize the common bond that 
brings us together in times of crisis as 
Americans, not as party members. 

I would, therefore, be remiss not to 
pay tribute to that other distinguished 
Speaker who served here during my first 
years as a Congressman—our late col- 
league from Massachusetts, the Honor- 
able Joseph Martin. 

As a member of the House Committee 
on Foreign Affairs, I have also been 
honored to work under the statesman- 
like leadership of Dr. THOMAS Morgan, 
and in cooperation with colleagues de- 
dicated to the security of our country 
and the efficacy of its policies in all our 
international affairs. 

My special relationship with the Sub- 
committee on Inter-American Affairs as 
its chairman has given me an oppor- 
tunity to follow closely for almost a 
decade developments in the Latin Ameri- 
can area. As throughout the world, recent 
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years have indeed been turbulent and 
dangerous ones in the history of our 
hemisphere. But working together, the 
membership of the Inter-American Af- 
fairs Subcommittee has, I believe, made 
a substantial contribution to the Ameri- 
can peoples’ understanding of the im- 
portance of close and cordial United 
States-Latin American relations. 

To my wife and children whose sacri- 
fices have been greater than my own, to 
my staff whose loyalty and dedication 
is unmatched, to my friends and sup- 
porters throughout my district and State 
whose continued confidence and loyalty 
have given me strength and encourage- 
ment, and to my colleagues in the Con- 
gress whose devotion to duty has been 
an inspiration—I shall be eternally 
grateful. 

In his book “Congress and the Ameri- 
can Tradition,” James Burnham con- 
cludes: 

To keep their political liberty, Americans 
must keep and cherish their Congress, 


It has been an honor and a privilege 
to have been a part of the Congress of 
the United States and the American 
tradition. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield to my colleague, the gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. ANDREWS]. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, I take this opportunity to thank 
all our colleagues who have participated 
in this program and to assure our col- 
league, ARMISTEAD SELDEN, that as he 
leaves the Halls of Congress to return to 
his chosen profession, there will go with 
him the best wishes of all his friends— 
and they are many—on Capitol Hill. We 
say to him: Good luck and God bless you. 


PROTEST 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. MICHEL] is recog- 
nized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, we hear 
much these days, both at home and 
abroad, about protests. 

Most of those which gain the newspa- 
per headlines and dominate the televi- 
sion and radio newscasts are, unfortu- 
nately, protests whose primary themes 
are militancy, disregard for law and 
order, violence and turmoil. 

I hold no briefs: whatever for protests 
which follow that path. There is no legit- 
imate place for them within the frame- 
work of our society, which is built upon 
legal processes and respect for the rights 
and properties of others. 

However, I want to make it clear that 
I do subscribe to the right of protest 
within the groundrules laid down by our 
civilized society. 

This is a right I will defend with all the 
energy at my command. 

Protest in itself is not an evil. In fact, 
much progress has been recorded in the 
pages of history because of protest. And 
much more will be written in the future. 

Our great Nation owes its existence to 
protest. There was no avenue of relief 
from oppression open to our forefathers 
with their protests in those early Colonial 
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days. They were forced to resort to the 
violence of a war for independence, 

From that conflict came the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, the greatest 
document yet developed in man’s quest 
for a set of self-governing rules which 
guaranteed life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness. 

There can be no doubt that the princi- 
pal concern of the framers of the Con- 
stitution was to assure the freedom and 
independence of the individual American 
citizen, The first amendments to it, the 
historic Bill of Rights, spelled out in 
detail further specific safeguards of these 
guarantees to the individual. 

In recent years, however, there has 
been a relentless chipping away at these 
guarantees through more and more in- 
trusion by the Federal Government into 
the business and personal affairs of the 
American people. 

This has been done under the guise of 
guaranteeing and protecting the rights 
of the individual and providing services 
to the people. 

This is sheer deception. And I raise my 
voice in protest against it. It must be 
unmasked. It must be properly labeled as 
a continuing dangerous swing toward so- 
cialism through concentration of bu- 
reaucratic power in an increasingly cen- 
tralized Federal Government. 

Our country is in serious trouble today. 
We are confronted with many critical 
problems at home and abroad. We must 
solve them, not on a temporary, patch- 
work basis, but permanently, if we are to 
continue to occupy our position of 
strength and leadership in the world. 

To borrow a phrase from the techno- 
logical revolution with its computers and 
automation, we must use a total systems 
approach to our problems if we hope to 
find the proper, lasting solutions that 
will enable us to move into the future 
with new vigor. 

A proposal embodying this kind of ap- 
proach has been brought to my attention 
and, after careful study in depth, I am 
convinced that it merits thorough con- 
sideration as the possible solution to the 
many problems we face. 

The dual problem of poverty and wel- 
fare in these days of so-called unprece- 
dented prosperity in a land of abundance 
has occupied the center of national at- 
tention in recent weeks. The clamor for 
an immediate solution has been great. 

Numerous remedies have been pro- 
posed. Each bears a costly price tag. Each 
is concerned only with raising the in- 
come of those citizens classified as poor 
by Government statisticians and each 
would add to our present monstrous Fed- 
eral bureaucracy. 

Every Member of this House is well 
aware of the intense pressure which has 
been generated in recent months—and 
which is sure to continue in the future— 
by those demanding special legislation to 
ease the financial problems of the Na- 
tion’s poor. 

Those involved in this pressure play 
would have us believe that 30 million 
American citizens are presently below the 
poverty line of $3,335 in annual income 
for a family of four and that this total is 
increasing at a high rate each year. 

They argue that these people must be 
given, as a constitutional right, a guar- 
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anteed annual income which will bring 
them above the poverty line, whether 
they work or not. Some would do this 
by outright cash payments which would 
destroy all incentive to work and pro- 
duce. Others would use the negative in- 
come tax plan, which would be equally 
as destructive to work incentives. 

I suggest that the Members of this 
House would do well to examine some in- 
teresting statistics which are quite perti- 
nent to this situation and which are 
readily available. They are contained in 
the U.S. Department of Commerce Pub- 
lication, series No. 53, dated December 28, 
1967, consumer income section, under the 
heading, “Extent of Poverty in the 
United States, 1959 through 1966.” 

This publication shows that instead of 
increasing, the number of persons below 
the poverty line of $3,335 annual income 
for a family of four actually has de- 
creased. And at a steady rate, too. The 
total in 1959 was 39 million. The total in 
1966 was 30 million. This is a decrease 
of better than 1 million each year dur- 
ing the 8-year period. 

During that time, the proportion of all 
persons with incomes insufficient to meet 
minimum Federal Government living 
standards fell from 22 percent in 1959 
to 15 percent in 1966: 

Under table 4, page 25, in this publica- 
tion, we find these compilations from 
figures as of March 1967: 

First. There were 1,190,000 families 
with incomes under $1,000 per year. 

Second. There were 1,080,000 families 
with annual incomes of $1,000 to $1,499. 

Third. There were 1,380,000 families 
with annual incomes from $1,500 to 
$1,999. 

When these groups are combined, we 
find that 3,650,000 families had annual 
incomes under 82,000 as of March 1967. 

And, using the Department of Com- 
merce's figures of slightly more than two 
persons per family, we find that only 
7,700,000 people were involved: They 
amounted to roughly 4 percent of the 
Nation’s population at that time. 

We do not have a poverty and welfare 
problem alone. We have an entire eco- 
nomic system that is badly out of ad- 
justment because of the patchwork of 
Programs designed to help a very small 
percentage of our total population. 

With hundreds upon hundreds of wel- 
fare programs now being administered, 
we have not begun to correct the poverty 
problems they were designed to help. 

Approximately $32 billion presently 
are being spent annually in welfare, 
housing, and subsidy programs, but only 
$1 out of every $5 is actually getting to 
those citizens who need help and for 
whom the funds were intended. 

I agree completely with my colleague, 
Congressman WILLIAM V. Rots, Repub- 
lican, of Delaware, who said recently: 

The Federal complex has become so big, 
so cumbersome, so overlapping, so wasteful 
that the Federal administration can no 
longer do its job. 


Congressman Rotx reached this con- 
clusion after 8 months of painstaking 
work by himself and his staff in survey- 
ing the Federal assistance programs now 
in existence, what they do, how they 
work, and where and how they are ad- 
ministered. 
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He learned that apparently no one 
knows how many such programs there 
are and there is no place to go in the 
entire federal system to find out. 

Following the 8 months of work, Con- 
gressman RorTH learned there are at the 
very least 1,050 Federal assistance pro- 
grams, of which 10 Cabinet-level depart- 
ments and 15 or more Federal agencies 
operate activities devoted essentially to 
the same purpose. 

Congressman Rots pointed out that, 
shocking though it is, this is an incom- 
plete list because 457 questionnaires sent 
to divisions of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare have not been 
answered. 

On June 25, 1968, Congressman ROTH 
reported in detail on his findings and the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of that date con- 
tains 150 pages—pages 18604 to 18754— 
of listings of the more than 1,000 Federal 
assistance programs. 

On June 30, 1968, Parade magazine, a 
supplement to hundreds of Sunday news- 
papers with millions of readers through- 
out the Nation, contained a full-page, 
full-color advertisement offering for sale 
an “Encyclopedia of U.S. Government 
Benefits.” 

The advertisement invited readers to— 

“Cash in” on all the payments, services 
and benefits the Government owes you! 


Quoting further, the advertisement 
said: 

Revolutionary new book, just published, 
tells you exactly how to get the biggest, 
fastest cash return for the 21 percent of 
your salary withheld each week for taxes. 
Your hard-earned money! Here’s how to get 
back many, many times more than you pay 
in, 

The U.S. Government spends nearly 100 
billion dollars a year on you and its citi- 
zens! Tens of thousands of checks pour 
into the mails every day! Hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars are spent in payments, in 
services, in 10,000 Government benefits. 

Now an amazingly profitable, big new book 
tells you exactly how to get your full share. 
How to increase your spending money 20 
percent, even 100 percent, each week! How 
the U.S. government stands ready to help 
make your dreams come true! Help you get 
your dream house—college for your chil- 
dren—travel and adventure abroad free! 
Security! Free Land! Wonderful vacations! 
Business loans! Luxuries! And much, much, 
more! 


The publishers of this encyclopedia of 
Federal fiscal irresponsibility guarantee 
results to persons willing to pay $7.96 
plus postage. The advertisement says: 


We guarantee five hundred dollars in cash 
or services for you before the year is out— 
or return the book at no cost to you! Why? 
Because we know that in these over 1,000 
pages and 10,000 benefits involving millions 
of dollars there are at least two or three you 
can act on immediately to benefit you and 
your family. 

I protest against conditions which 
make such an advertisement possible. 

There is no doubt that the welfare- 
subsidy-giveaway area of our economy 
needs a change. But so do many other 
areas of our economy and that is why I 
am convinced a total systems approach 
to a solution is needed. 

We need to get our whole economy 
back on its proper track. 
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We need to put new thrust into pri- 
vate enterprise. 

We need to get our stock markets back 
on an earnings and productivity basis 
instead of speculation, as they are today. 

We need to reestablish a free economy 
based on supply and demand without the 
constant adjusting from month to month 
by the so-called “new economists” who 
cannot seem to find a crystal ball that 
will work. 

A plan to accomplish all this has been 
devised by John H. Perry, Jr., a West 
Palm Beach, Fla., businessman whose 
firm publishes 28 newspapers, two mag- 
azines, operates commercial printing 
plants, and manufactures small subma- 
rines and other submersibles for use in 
oceanographic activities. 

Mr. Perry’s proposal, which is called 
the national dividend plan, can best be 
described as a fresh, new philosophy of 
economic opportunity. Its aim is to re- 
store our entire economy to a sound, 
businesslike basis. In doing this, it would 
return the Federal Government to its 
proper place as the servant of the people 
rather than their master. 

The national dividend plan is built 
around the free enterprise system and 
i voter participation in Govern- 
ment. 

It is designed to increase incentives to 
invest in the free enterprise system. Its 
supporters believe that only through in- 
creased investment in development of 
new products, plants, services and jobs 
can full employment—a prerequisite for 
economic vitality—be maintained as we 
move into the future with its rapidly 
unfolding technological advances. 

At the same time, there must be guar- 
anteed perpetual buying power for this 
increased production to assure perma- 
nency of the jobs it creates. The national 
dividend plan provides this, too. 

This imaginative, yet simple and work- 
able, plan is founded upon a constitu- 
tional amendment with three basic pro- 
visions which would: 

First. Place a 50-percent ceiling on 
corporate income taxes. 

Second. Exempt corporate dividends 
from Federal personal income taxes. 

Third. Distribute all corporate income 
tax collections on a per capita basis—and 
free of Federal personal income taxes— 
to all who had legally voted in the Fed- 
eral general elections every 2 years. 

The amendment also provides that the 
plan be phased into operation over a 5- 
year period and that it may be suspended 
in time of war. 

The 50-percent ceiling on corporate in- 
come taxes and removal of corporate div- 
idend payments from double—often 
quadruple—taxation on Federal and 
State levels are proposed as investment 
incentives. 

The per capita distribution of corpo- 
rate income tax receipts in direct cash 
payments quarterly to the voters is de- 
signed to provide perpetual guaranteed 
consumer buying power. Increases in cor- 
porate production, sales and earnings 
would bring corresponding increases in 
voter payments and consumer buying 
power. 

Diversion of corporate income taxes— 
about 26 percent of the present adminis- 
trative budget or 18 percent of the total 
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budget—would not take from the Fed- 
eral Government funds needed for its 
necessary functions. Four built-in fac- 
tors in the economy have brought about 
an annual increase in Federal cash re- 
ceipts of about 6 percent since 1959. The 
rate of gain is expected to contirue and 
will be sufficient to fund the national div- 
idend program during the 5-year period 
in which it would be phased into full 
operation. 

During the phase-in period, the na- 
tional dividend would require only one- 
fifth of the total corporate income tax 
collections for funding its first year. The 
second year would require two-fifths and 
so on. This means that all existing Fed- 
eral programs could be continued during 
the phase-in period but no new, major 
spending outlays could be undertaken. 

The built-in economic factors respon- 
sible for the annual increase in Federal 
cash receipts are: 1 percent from the an- 
nual increase in the labor force; 3 per- 
cent from the annual increase in output 
per man-hour; 1% percent from annual 
price inflation resulting from the spread 
between wage increases and production 
increases; one-half percent from tax- 
payers’ annual advance into higher in- 
come tax rates because of wage and in- 
come gains. 

The national dividend plan does not 
call for new taxes or tax increases. Based 
firmly on the free enterprise system, it 
would be funded entirely from corporate 
earnings, This distinguishes it completely 
from the present proliferation of welfare 
and subsidy programs and from such 
proposals as guaranteed annual income 
and the negative income tax. 

The eventual goal is for the national 
dividend to replace the present hodge- 
podge of welfare and subsidy programs 
which compound rather than solve the 
problems at which they are aimed. 

As national dividend payments in- 
crease in step with corporate earnings in 
a flourishing economy, the need for many 
of the existing programs would soon 
vanish, And this would bring about a 
decentralization of Federal Government, 
reduction in Federal controls and regu- 
lations, less intervention in the lives of 
individual citizens, and general strength- 
ening of the free enterprise system. 

Using an estimate of 90 million voters 
and a total corporate income tax of $45 
billion at the end of the 5-year phase-in 
period, the national dividend would pay 
$500 to each voter per year, $1,000 to a 
voting couple. 

This would be net income, free of Fed- 
eral personal income taxes. And it would 
only be the start because voter dividend 
payments would increase as the free en- 
terprise system grew with new vigor. 

The national dividend plan offers 
many other valuable byproducts from its 
total systems approach to our national 
problems. 

By making every voter a sharing, inte- 
gral part of our free enterprise system, 
the national dividend would be an effec- 
tive weapon in the cold war with com- 
munism. 

Nothing Marxism could offer could 
even closely approach in appeal the free 
American voter’s role as an “owner” 
sharing on a per capita basis one-half 
the profits of the Nation’s corporations. 
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With its voting requirement, the na- 
tional dividend encourages full voter 
participation in our national affairs. Vot- 
ing lists throughout the country would be 
automatically purged and updated. 
Tombstone votes and other voting frauds 
of the past and present would be elimi- 
nated. The Congress and State legisla- 
tures would become more responsive to 
all the voters rather than to the pres- 
sures of special interest groups. 

The national dividend would be of 
great value in the overall civil rights 
situation. Through the creation of new 
jobs, it would move toward meeting one 
of the most pressing demands of the civil 
rights program. 

Under the plan, Negro families alone 
would benefit by an estimated $5 billion 
a year. This would provide a tax-free in- 
come floor of nearly $3 per day for every 
man and wife who vote. An identical 
amount would go to every white man and 
wife who vote, assuring complete equal- 
ity without regard to race or social status. 

The national dividend would not need 
a huge, new Federal agency for its ad- 
ministration. Voting lists and banking 
systems in each State could handle dis- 
tribution of the quarterly payments. 

The national dividend could go a long 
way toward easing the financial prob- 
lems created by present conditions for 
those citizens living on fixed incomes, 
such as senior citizens, retired persons, 
widows, and the disabled. 

Since payments to voters would be sus- 
pended in time of war, the national divi- 
dend plan would be a built-in system for 
accruing a ready supply of billions of 
dollars which could be used to finance 
any war effort which might arise in the 
future. These funds would be available 
without the necessity for any immediate, 
new taxes. 

The free enterprise system, which we 
Americans have chosen as our own, is 
what has made this country great. It has 
provided the products and wealth to give 
us the highest standard of living civiliza- 
tion has ever known. As it has flourished, 
the basic principles of individual free- 
dom, the right to private property and 
human dignity have been maintained 
and perpetuated. 

Now, however, we are threatened with 
loss of these fundamental rights through 
ruinous Government attempts to manage 
our economy. There must not be, there 
cannot be further surrender of our vi- 
able free enterprise system in favor of an 
unproven mixture of social justice and 
economic stagnation, simply because of 
the relative poverty of 15 percent of our 
population. 

The 1968-69 unified Federal budget 
provides $57.7 billion for health, educa- 
tion, housing, community development, 
and other miscellaneous welfare. This 
is more than double the 1960 total and 
is rising at the rate of $5 billion a year. 

Even with our normal growth and the 
resulting increase in tax receipts, pro- 
jections show there is little or no chance 
for survival of the present dollar or the 
present economic system unless correc- 
tive action is taken without delay. 

I protest with all possible fervor this 
relentless, systematic destruction of our 
way of life and our Nation. 

I am convinced that in a total systems 
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approach to our problems we will find 
the solution that will turn back those 
threats to our well-being. 

Our principal goal must be the crea- 
tion of an economy primed with the sur- 
pluses of our earnings rather than one 
artificially primed with tax-financed, bu- 
reaucrat-administered make-work proj- 
ects, welfare doles, and other demagogic 
programs. As I see it, this is the value of 
the national dividend plan as opposed to 
the guaranteed annual income and the 
negative income tax. Only by this kind 
of vitality can we elevate the general 
welfare and enhance the freedom of the 
individual citizen so we can afford this 
free distribution. 

A basic issue which must be resolved 
is whether the individual American cit- 
izen wants Government management of 
his money or his own management of 
his money. 

Also involved is the question of wheth- 
er we continue to compound present 
practices which divide our national so- 
ciety or whether we create a united so- 
ciety working for the benefit of all our 
citizens, 

More than 1,000 of the Nation’s aca- 
demic economists recently endorsed the 
idea that some form of universal guar- 
anteed income is the best means of elim- 
inating poverty in this country. How- 
ever, most of them support plans which 
would destroy the concepts which gen- 
erate the wealth we need to be able to 
afford the redistribution they say is 
desirable. 

As I said earlier, the total systems ap- 
proach must be used in coping with these 
problems, I am intrigued by the possibili- 
ties that the national dividend plan 
offers. It deserves careful, thorough study 
by Congress. 


THE FOUNDATION FOR THE PEO- 
PLES OF THE SOUTH PACIFIC, 
INC., POVERTY IN PARADISE— 
THE UNITED STATES AND 
ISLANDS OF THE SOUTH PACIFIC 


The SPEAKER pro tempore, Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Kuprerman] is 
recognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. KUPFERMAN. Mr. Speaker, as a 
member of the Subcommittee on Ter- 
ritories of the House Interior and Insular 
Affairs Committee, I have been much 
interested and concerned with the Trust 
Territory of the Pacific, which is admin- 
istered by the United States under a U.N. 
mandate. Having been admitted to the 
bar for that area known as Micronesia, I 
determined to seek out others interested 
in the general area and beyond. In the 
process, I found the Foundation for the 
Peoples of the South Pacific, Inc., an 
organization whose main office is located 
in my district, and whose prime concern 
is the peoples of the South Pacific not 
within the U.S. orbit. 

I asked them for a report on what was 
happening there with our former allies 
of World War II. 

Some of the fiercest battles of World 
War II were fought in the islands of the 
South Pacific. The islanders lost homes, 
plantations and often their lives, because 
they carried information about Japanese 
positions or sheltered Allied servicemen 
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from Japanese search parties. It was the 
Melanesians of the Western Solomons 
who helped rescue President John F. 
Kennedy when he lost his PT boat off 
Kolombangara. 

What is the Pacific like today, 25 years 
after Guadalcanal, Bloody Ridge, and 
Tarawa? Some answers to these ques- 
tions are given in a report just pub- 
lished in New York by the Foundation 
for the Peoples of the South Pacific. The 
report summarizes the finding of a 
survey conducted by a team of three—an 
anthropologist and two economists—in 
1967. The survey team visited New 
Guinea, the Solomon Islands, the New 
Hebrides, New Caledonia, Fiji, Tonga, 
Western Samoa, and American Samoa. 

Facts unearthed by the survey team 
show that: 

World War II did far more damage to 
the economy of the South Pacific and 
the lives of the islanders than is gen- 
erally realized. 

For the 20 years immediately follow- 
ing World War II, the Pacific islands 
were forgotten. Almost nothing was done 
for the innocent victims of war in the 
Pacific. 

Although aid to the Pacific is increas- 
ing, it is only nominal. 

Twenty-five years after World War II, 
many islands are not yet back to their 
prewar level of copra production, al- 
though copra is the backbone of the Pa- 
cific economy. Several Pacific territories 
are on the verge of bankruptcy. 

A number of governments in the South 
Pacific still rely almost completely on 
Christian missions to carry the burden 
of education and health services. The 
double burden is strangling the churches. 

As a result, South Pacific islanders, 
normally mild and cooperative, are grow- 
ing resentful of their continued “have 
not” economies. 

The survey team concluded its report 
to the Foundation for the Peoples of the 
South Pacific by indicating areas of 
urgent need. An ounce of prevention 
now can prevent the danger of Com- 
munist exploitation of.potential trouble- 
spots. 

GREAT DIFFERENCES 

Usage has made the term “South 
Pacific” refer to the underdeveloped 
Pacific islands inhabited by the Mela- 
nesians, Polynesians, and Micronesians. 
Some of these islands, notably the U.S. 
trust territories, are north of the Equa- 
tor, in actual fact. Two Polynesian 
areas—Hawaii and New Zealand—are 
excluded because they are not under- 
developed. 

As explained to me, Melanesians are 
mostly jet black, wooly haired, and ex- 
tremely primitive australoids. They in- 
habit New Guinea, the Solomons, New 
Caledonia, the New Hebrides. Fijians 
are Melanesians with a number of Poly- 
nesian traits. Fine-boned, slant-eyed, 
light-skinned Micronesians live in the 
US. trust territories and the Gilbert 
Islands. Broad-framed, honey-skinned 
caucasoid Polynesians are spread 
through the Samoas, French Polynesia, 
and the Pacific generally. 

The South Pacific Foundation survey 
showed that these islands, despite their 
beauty, are, on the whole depressingly 
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backward. Elementary education is be- 
coming more widespread but in some 
areas less than 50 percent of the chil- 
dren have a chance to learn to read and 
write. Secondary education is negligible 
and is available to barely 10 percent of 
the islanders. Two universities have been 
initiated, one in 1967 in Port Moresby, 
New Guinea, the other in 1968, in Suva, 
Fiji. 

The battle against disease is just be- 
ginning. While leprosy is decreasing, it 
is still prevalent. Malaria and tubercu- 
losis are widespread killers. Filariasis— 
like malaria spread by mosquitoes—still 
has a strong hold in Samoa, the Ellice 
Islands and Fiji. And the diseases of the 
bones, skin, and eyes and brain conse- 
quent on malnutrition are manifest. 

Western Samoa, with a population of 
134,000 could export only $6 million 
worth of copra, cocoa beans and bananas 
in 1965 and has a per capita income of 
$45. Scarcely believable are parts of New 
Guinea. Bougainville Island is virtually 
a moneyless economy. The 67,000 Mel- 
anesians have no towns, no roads, no 
telephones, no automobiles, no cattle. 
The occasional government outpost and 
the mission station or plantation are the 
only break in the green jungle. Brown 
grass hut villages house half a dozen 
families who scarcely understand the 
dialect of the next village. Pidgin Eng- 
lish is the only common language. 

OUR RESPONSIBILITY 


During World War II the tiny Pacific 
economy was destroyed. Interisland co- 
pra boats were sunk or diverted to other 
uses. Millions of coconut trees were dam- 
aged. Plantations were abandoned to 
weeds and insects. Copra production in 
the Solomons in 1954 was one-quarter of 
the annual production in the 1930’s. In 
1935 Fiji produced 35,000 tons of copra. 
Its total for 1965 was 20,000 tons. 

Dr. Arbuckle, the anthropologist- 
member of the South Pacific Foundation 
survey team, pointed out that the de- 
struction of the war, the abrupt confron- 
tation with Western industrial affluence 
and violence, together with the neglect 
of the islands since the war, has injured 
them socially and psychologically. 

Discontent in the Melanesian areas 
has crystallized into outbreaks of the 
“Cargo Cult” or “Marching Rule” move- 
ment. While Dr. Arbuckle disagrees, 
some Pacific observers believe that Chi- 
nese-trained Melanesians are fomenting 
revolution behind a Cargo Cult smoke- 
screen. 

In one area of New Guinea, on a small 
island called Buka, the survey team met 
members of the Hahela Cargo Cult. The 
3,000 members of the cult were formerly 
Christians but dropped their Christianity 
to follow messianic, nationalistic, anti- 
Western leaders. They believe that 
whites have a secret knowledge which 
enables them to expropriate shiploads of 
goods which have actually been sent by 
“the gods” to the people of New Guinea. 

On the island of New Britain, in the 
Territory of New Guinea, are the Cargo 
Cultists who plan to buy or kidnap Pres- 
ident Johnson and make him their own 
leader. 

The Cargo Cult, Dr. Arbuckle points 
out, is a typical example of frustrated 
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desires for social and economic improve- 
ment. The war, the impact of modern 
civilization, consciousness of being 
among the “have-nots,” the desire for 
moral equality with the white man: these 
are the roots of the Cargo Cult, the 
South Pacific version of the “Revolution 
of Rising Expectations” in the “Third 
World” and the Negro riots inside the 
United States. 
TOWARD A SOLUTION 


The entire population of the South 
Pacific islands does not exceed 5 mil- 
lion. Not very much assistance is needed 
to put these people firmly on their feet. 

All of the governments with Pacific 
responsibilities are trying to increase 
their assistance. Until 1961, American 
Samoa was known as the South Pacific 
slum. Under Gov. Rex Lee it turned into 
something of a Pacific showplace, with 
a $3 million system of TV classroom edu- 
cation. Sixty months of progress, Max 
Frankel remarked, following on 60 years 
of neglect. 

An extensive Peace Corps program was 
initiated in 1966. It began with the U.S. 
trust territories, then spread to Western 
Samoa and Tonga and Fiji. Peace Corps 
personnel have done much but they have 
also seen for themselves how much more 
needs to be done and how minimal our 
contributions to our Pacific Trust Terri- 
tories have really been. Many of the 
trust islanders pine for the days of Jap- 
anese occupation before World War II. 
They feel that they were better off then, 
than they are now. 

WHAT CAN BE DONE NOW? 


First. Budget recommendations for 
Micronesia. which is the U.S. Trust area 
must be authorized and fully appropri- 
ated and not withheld or frozen by the 
executive branch. 

Second. We can increase our aid level 
to other areas of the needy South Pa- 
cific. We have only two small USAID 
food programs outside of the Trust Ter-- 
ritories. Both were due to phase out this 
year but I am happy to say that one— 
that in the Solomons—has been renewed. 
for a further 2 years. 

Other USAID programs are surely pos- 
sible with Army excess equipment. There- 
are sawmills and boatbuilding projects: 
in the South Pacific still using equip- 
ment abandoned in World War II. 

Third. Industry, big business and 
foundations must be encouraged to turn 
their attention back to the South Pa- 
cific. Organizations like the Foundation 
for the Peoples of the South Pacific are: 
in a position to give intelligent guidance 
to any program of assistance. 

Fourth. We can act with our part- 
ners—Australia, New Zealand, France- 
and Great Britain to increase the oper 
ational budget of the South Pacific Com- 
mission. Its present budget is approxi-- 
mately three-quarters of a million dollars: 
annually, to which the United States: 
contributes 20 percent. 

This Commission, almost unheard of 
in the United States, we helped to set 
up in 1947, “to assist the member Gov- 
ernments and the territorial adminis- 
trations—of the South Pacific—in their 
task of improving the conditions of life 
of the island peoples, particularly in the 
fields of health, economie and agricul- 
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tural development, and social and educa- 
tional advancement.“ 

The South Pacific Foundation sur- 
vey team went out of its way to praise 
the admirable work of this Commis- 
sion—possibly the most successful in- 
strument of aid to underdeveloped coun- 
tries ever established. 

Boatbuilding training centers, a com- 
munity education training center for 
women, linguistics, production of text- 
books suitable to local cultures, research 
into aspects of botany and biology im- 
portant to the South Pacific economy— 
for example the rhinoceros beetle 
threatening the coconut industry— 
simple applications of solar energy for 
cooking and water distillation nutrition 
studies, malarial eradication campaigns: 
these are a few of the projects which 
owe their existence to the vital leader- 
ship of the South Pacific Commission. 

There are not many people in the 
Pacific basin. Its 10,000 islands do not 
add up to much real land area. But the 
basin itself occupies one third of the 
surface of the earth and is larger in area 
than the total land mass of the world. 

To see to it that the underdeveloped 
islands of the Pacific are well cared for, 
would be a significant step toward peace 
on the globe, and a model for U.S. par- 
ticipation. 


IF THE HOUSE CHOOSES OUR NEXT 
PRESIDENT 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. GOODELL] is 
recognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Speaker, my basic 
concern is the preservation of a govern- 
mental system which truly reflects the 
sentiments of a majority, or at the very 
least a significant plurality, of the elec- 
torate. If such a system is to be main- 
tained, we should be fully aware of 
what could happen should the 1968 
presidential election be thrown into the 
House of Representatives because no 
presidential candidate obtains a major- 
ity of the electoral college vote. 

If the House should be called upon to 
choose our next President, each State 
would have one vote. Thus, 26 State 
delegations—more accurately, a major- 
ity of the Members in each of these 
delegations—could control the outcome. 
Each State delegation has voting power 
equal to that of every other State delega- 
tion in this circumstance, even though 
the States are, of course, unequal in 
population. It is, therefore, possible for 
State delegations representing a rela- 
tively small fraction of the total popula- 
tion and electoral vote to determine who 
the next President will be. 

For example, the 26 smallest States, 
which constitute 17.2 percent of the Na- 
tion’s population and are represented by 
76 Members of the House—17.4 percent 
of the House membership—could con- 
trol the presidential election in the 
House. To gain a majority in each of 
these State delegations, a candidate 
would need the support of only 59 Mem- 


Article, The South Pacific Commission,” 
supplement to the South Pacific Bulletin, 
4th quarter, 1966, p. 3. 
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bers of the House. In effect then, 59 
House Members, only 13.5 percent of the 
total, could control the election. Such a 
result, or one involving any other com- 
bination of State delegations which does 
not represent a majority of the elector- 
ate, which I believe violate our basic 
American commitment to “government 
by the people.” 

My staff has prepared a chart show- 
ing how a small minority of the House 
could control a presidential election in 
the event of a deadlock in the electoral 
college. I would like to have this chart 
appear at this point in the proceedings 
following my remarks. 

It is to prevent such contingencies as 
I have outlined here that I believe it is 
essential for each congressional can- 
didate for the 91st Congress to sign a 
pledge to support the presidential can- 
didate who receives a plurality of the 
nationwide vote. The chart follows: 


HOUSE DELEGATIONS OF THE 26 SMALLEST STATES 


Number Number 


of seats of seats 
State 1960 inthe needed to 
population State’s control the 

House State 
delegation delegation 
1, Alaska 226, 167 1 1 
2. Delaware........-.. 446, 292 1 1 
3. Nevada. 285, 278 1 1 
4. Vermont „881 1 1 
5. Wyoming 330, 066 1 1 
6. Hawai 632,772 2 2 
7. Idaho. 667, 191 2 2 
8. Maine 969, 2 2 
9. Montana be 674, 767 2 2 
10. New Hampshire. 606, 921 2 2 
II. New Mexco 951, 023 2 2 
12. North Dakota 632, 446 2 2 
13. Rhode Island 859, 488 2 2 
14. South OS Kota 680, 514 2 2 
15. Utah... $ 890,627 2 2 
16. Arona 1, 302, 161 3 2 
17. Nebraska. 1, 411, 330 3 2 
18. Arkansas 1, 786, 272 4 3 
19. Colorado. 1,753, 967 4 3 
20. Oregon 1, 768, 687 4 3 
21. Kanses 2,178, 611 5 3 
22, Mississippi. 2, 178, 141 5 3 
23. West Virginia. 1, 860, 421 5 3 
24. Connecticut......... 2,535,234 6 4 
25. Oklahoma.. 2,328,284 6 4 
26. South Carolina_..... 2, 382, 594 6 4 
Total. 30, 728, 400 276 359 


117.2 percent of the 1960 U.S. population. 
217.4 percent of the House membership. 
313.5 percent of the House membership. 


AIRPORT CRISIS IN AMERICA 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House the gentle- 
man from Mlinois [Mr. PUCINSKI] is 
recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today introduced legislation to help 
break the unprecedented traffic jam at 
the Nation’s major airports. 

I am introducing this legislation be- 
cause the Nation is faced with a crisis 
of unprecedented proportions in han- 
dling commercial air traffic at major air 
terminals and relief must be provided 
without delay. 

The Federal Aviation Administration 
has assured me that these three bills 
would help relieve the traffic tieups which 
have provided delays for landing aircraft 
up to almost 3 hours during peak rush 
hour traffic at Kennedy International 
and more than 2-hour delays at Chi- 
cago’s O’Hare. 

The three bills are: First, legislation 
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to permit hiring 1,996 new air traffic 
control operators; second, legislation to 
amend the recently enacted tax bill 
which froze Government employment at 
1966 levels to specifically permit the hir- 
ing of these additional 1,996 controllers; 
and third, legislation which will permit 
the FAA to pay control tower operators 
time and a half for overtime. Most of 
the operators at major installations are 
now working a 6-day week in order to 
meet the labor shortage, but the law 
bars them from being paid time a half 
for overtime. 

Some are actually being paid overtime 
at a scale lower than their normal salary. 

I have discussed this legislation with 
the FAA and I hope Congress will ap- 
prove this legislation as an emergency 
measure. 

This Nation has never been faced with 
a more serious crisis in transportation 
than we are right now. 

The fantastic growth of air travel has 
created problems of unprecedented 
dimensions. 

Last Sunday all over this Nation there 
were delays in arrivals and departures 
exceeding, in some instances, 342 to 4 
hours because of heavy congestion at 
major airports. 

There is no question that perhaps part 
of this delay was due to the policy 
adopted by the Professional Air Traffic 
Controllers Organization to require sepa- 
ration in both departures and arrivals 
in order to promote greater safety. This 
policy has contributed to the slow-down 
in traffic movement and I hope the FAA 
along with PATCO will work out some 
new procedures. 

But, it would be a mistake to assume 
that the entire traffic jam was attributed 
to this new separation policy. 

The FAA is plagued with fantastic 
labor shortages caused by the immense 
growth of aviation and unless Congress 
faces up to this fact squarely and delib- 
erately, we will have a traffic snarl in the 
foreseeable future which is totally be- 
yond imagination. 


THE 10-PERCENT TAX SURCHARGE: 
A BITE FOR THE MODERATE-IN- 
COME TAXPAYER—A LOVE-PAT 
FOR THE OIL COMPANIES 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin [Mr. REUSS] is rec- 
ognized for 20 minutes. 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, this week’s 
issue of U.S. News & World Report carries 
a story which points up again the uncon- 
scionable tax windfall the oil companies 
receive because of the 27.5-percent oil 
depletion allowance. 

While the ordinary taxpayer began to 
feel the bite of the new 10-percent surtax 
this week, to the oil companies it hardly 
mattered at all. 

In a study of the effect of the tax sur- 
charge on 1968 earnings for 33 leading 
companies, a Boston investment firm, 
David L. Bamson & Co., found that oil 
companies were virtually untouched by 
the surcharge. 

While the earnings of most companies 
would be reduced by 10 percent or more 
because of the surcharge, Gulf Oil Co. 
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would suffer an earnings cut of only 1.5 
percent, and Texaco’s earnings would de- 
cline by less than 1 percent. 

The reason for this is not hard to find. 
The oil depletion allowance exempts vir- 
tually one-half of the income of oil com- 
panies from taxation, so the tax sur- 
charge, which is 10 percent of the tax 
actually paid, has little effect on them. 

The workings of the oil depletion 
allowance are curious to behold. Out of 
every $1,000 an oil company earns from 
one of its wells during a year, $275 is 
exempt from Federal taxation. The 
theory is that this will compensate the 
oil company for its expenses in finding 
and developing wells which do not pan 
out, and for the depletion of the prop- 
erty as the oil is removed. 

This would be all right if the deple- 
tion allowance bore some relation to the 
cost of drilling for oil, but it does not. In 
the case of the ordinary type of capital 
asset, such as machinery, the cost of the 
asset may be depreciated over its useful 
life. But the total deductions may not 
exceed the total cost of the asset. 

In the case of oil-producing property, 
however, it has been estimated that the 
cost of an oil well may be deducted not 
once or twice or even a dozen times but 
as much as 19 times over. If a well in 
which $1 million was invested produces 
$5 million in oil each year for 10 years, 
the owner may deduct 27.5 percent each 
year, or $1,375,000. In 10 years time, he 
deducts a total of $13,750,000, or almost 
14 times the amount he actually invested. 
This is just not fair. 

Furthermore, other provisions of the 
tax law permit oil companies to capi- 
talize or charge off as a current expense 
so-called intangible drilling and develop- 
ment costs. Adding this to the depletion 
allowance gives the oil companies a 
double deduction. 

In the tax reform bill which I intro- 
duced last year, H.R. 13490, I proposed 
that the oil depletion allowance be re- 
duced from 27% to 15 percent. Even this 
is a limited reform, given the fact that 
the cost of the average oil well is re- 
covered many times over by the present 
depletion allowance. In the best of all 
possible worlds the oil companies would 
be allowed to deduct only the actual cost 
of drilling their wells, but we have not yet 
reached the millennium. 

I urge the administration to include in 
the tax reform package which must be 
submitted to Congress by the end of this 
year a provision to reduce the oil deple- 
tion allowance. It is time the oil com- 
panies started paying their fair share of 
taxes. 


A HARRISON BILL AGAINST USE OF 
GUNS IN CRIME 


Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the Recorp and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Wyoming? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Speaker, the 
House is today debating legislation which 
I consider the wrong approach to the 
serious problem of crime with firearms. 
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In its simplest and most accurate 
terms, too many crimes, ranging from 
robbery to murder, are being committed 
in America by people with guns. 

In addition to crimes, there are gun 
deaths from accident and suicide. Ac- 
cidents could hardly be prevented in a 
free society; people cannot be protected 
against their own carelessness or ex- 
cesses, and a person bent on self-destruc- 
tion will find a way, whether it be by 
gun, poison, or the rope. 

A gun is more convenient, but it has 
seldom been a factor in the fundamental 
decision of a person to end one’s own life. 
To outlaw guns because people commit 
suicide with them makes as much sense 
as outlawing the Golden Gate Bridge 
because it, too, has been a device for self- 
destruction. 

And so it is the commission of crimes 
by guns which in my judgment is the 
only question to which the Congress can 
properly adcress itself. 

We are told that in the 13 months end- 
ing in September 1967, guns were in- 
volved in more than 6,500 murders, 43,- 
500 aggravated assaults, and 50,000 rob- 
beries. As the report on the State Fire- 
arms Control Assistance Act of 1968, H.R. 
17735, which we debate today, states: “no 
civilized society can ignore the malig- 
nancy which this senseless slaughter re- 
fiects.” I thoroughly agree. 

But it is equally true that no civilized 
society nor responsible Congress should 
succumb to emotional irrationality and 
ignore the patent fact that at no time 
in history has a gun ever planned a mur- 
der, carried out a robbery, or inflamed 
multitudes with rhetoric. 

People have taken guns in hand and 
done all of these things. Would it not 
make more sense to have legislation 
aimed specifically at people? Would it not 
be desirable to maintain the legal and 
bona fide availability of firearms for 
those persons who find the protection of 
the law inadequate and wish a gun for 
self-defense or who hunt for profit or 
pleasure? Let there be no mistake about 
it, the gun control bill being debated 
today is not in itself the all encompassing 
restrictive measure that will deny the 
possession and use of firearms but it is 
certainly an augury of further legisla- 
tion in that direction. Scores of con- 
spicuous statements to the press by 
spokesmen in this area have underscored 
that fact. These are more bills to come 
and they will build an edifice of restric- 
tive controls on the foundations of the 
measure which we are considering today. 

The tragic assassination of Senator 
Kennedy has inspired much of the anti- 
gun sentiment and yet it is doubtful that 
any law on the books would have pre- 
vented the acquisition by Sirhan Sirhan 
of the firearm with which he allegedly 
shot the Senator. The State of Cali- 
fornia had a number of restrictive laws 
in existence at the time to control the 
possession and use of guns. Not one of 
these deterred the assassin. 

I am informed that it is illegal in 
California to carry a concealable firearm 
without a license. Sirhan had no license. 

It is unlawful in California for an alien 
to carry a loaded firearm. Sirhan ob- 
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viously was carrying a firearm and it 
obviously was loaded. 

Yet these laws did not prevent the 
assassination because a person bent on 
using a weapon illegally is going to ac- 
quire one, whether it be by subterfuge, 
theft, or coercion. It is of little consola- 
tion to the murdered dead to know in 
their dying moments that the police will 
be able to give the press all the details 
on who owned the gun that ended their 
lives. 

As the Wall Street Journal said edi- 
torially on June 12: 

It is not arms races that breed wars but 
the desire for war that puts guns to use, and 
the murderers are not made by pistols in a 
shopkeeper's cash drawer. So long as some 
man or nation be violent, it is futile to 
expect the others to disarm themselves to 
defenselessness. 


The same editorial also made the ob- 
servation that: 

There is some risk of over-reacting in the 
emotional aftermath of the latest political 
assassination. A bad law could result not 
in less but in more lawlessness. 


In commenting on legislative pro- 
posals such as the one we consider today, 
the Evening Star, on June 26, noted: 

It may be that registration and licensing 
would be of some help in discouraging im- 
proper sales or transfers of guns, but they 
are not going to stop the armed criminals 
or provide any appreciable protection for 
all. 


The “protection for all” reference is 
to, of course, the statement of the Presi- 
dent in his message to Congress to the 
effect that registration of gun owners 
and firearms is going to protect all of 
the people from all others who would vio- 
late them. 

This is nonsense on its face. 

Not one of the prominent bills so far 
discussed such as those by Senators 
Dopp and Typrncs or Representative 
CELLER, nor the President's message on 
gun control would in any serious manner 
affect the use of guns by criminals. 

No gangster is going to register his 
weapon any more than machineguns 
known to be in the hands of Chicago and 
New York mobs have been. registered 
under existing firearms acts. It is time 
for Congress to concern itself with anti- 
criminal, not antigun bills. 

The logic of the antigun argument 
in general was cogently and caustically 
expressed last month by the war surplus 
store in Cody, Wyo. 

In the June 27 issue of the Cody En- 
terprise appeared the following ad. 
which I ask to have printed at this point 
in the Recorp, The ad read: 

$100,000 (reward) for the capture, arrest, & 
conviction of any existing pistol, revolver, 
rifle or shotgun proven to have the intent 
to murder, assassinate, rob, threaten, or in- 
jure and found to have brains, fingers and 
the power to hate. 

(Offered by Biss Repair Shop, Virginia, 
Minn.) 

Guns don’t shoot people—people shoot 
people! 

War SURPLUS STORE. 

Copy, Wyo. 


The Cheyenne, Wyo., State Tribune 
in commenting on “the antigun hys- 
teria” and the constructive role played 
by the NRA in teaching thousands upon 
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thousands of American youth in the ex- 
pert handling of rifles and pistols, con- 
cluded that: 

There is some suggestion that the front 
ranks of the anti-gun people have taken 
leave of their senses in their hysterical out- 
burst and wild abuse which shed little intel- 
ligent light on the problem of violence and 
indeed tend to obscure it. 

At the risk of becoming tiresome, we say 
again, the real problem of violence in this 
country is lawbreaking which has been en- 
couraged by both administrative and judi- 
cial permissiveness. 


And the Laramie, Wyo., Boom- 
erang, in a June 6 editorial, entitled 
“Gun Control Is No Answer,” raised the 
opposition that has been largely ignored 
in debates on this issue. Said the Boom- 
erang: 

The gun used in an assassination attempt 
must first be held in a human hand. Removal 
of the gun would only result in substitution 
of the weapon. 


The Wyoming State Journal, of Lan- 
der, Wyo., terms “hogwash” the proposi- 
tion that gun controls of the type being 
debated today will prevent assassinations 
and reduce crimes of violence. Says the 
Journal: 


This is the most fallacious kind of logic 
and spirited along on an emotional tide. 


And the Northern Wyoming Daily 
News, in a strong editorial, questions not 
the proposition that society must be 
made safer from itself, but the approach 
to the attainment of such safety. This 
editorial I shall have to have printed 
separately as I do not have the full text 
before me. 

Proposals for gun control have pro- 
duced a flood of letters to my office. Pub- 
lic opinion in my State definitely opposes 
restrictive legislation and for the sake of 
the record here are some random samples 
over a 3-day period last week. 

From a minister in Pinedale, Wyo.: 

It is the right of free people to bear arms, 
and legislation will not stop criminals nor 
crime. Crooks will get their guns no matter 


what, and only decent and respectable Amer- 
icans will be affected by a gun control law. 


The Fremont County, Wyo., Bar Asso- 
ciation writes: 


During an Association meeting on June 11, 
1968, a motion was made, seconded and ap- 
proved by the majority of members present 
at said meeting, that Fremont County Bar 
Association formally indicate their opposition 
to further restrictive gun legislation, other 
than the bill presently pending in Congress. 


From a medical doctor, in Cheyenne, 
Wyo.: 

I am certain that you realize that it was 
not the gun that killed Senator Kennedy, any 
more than it was a gun that killed President 
Kennedy, or Dr. King, or any other of the 
political assassinations, but the man who 
pulled the trigger. Anti-gun legislation would 
foster organized crime by creating illicit traf- 
fic of gun-running and it makes about as 
much sense as passing a law against the pos- 
session and use of sharp instruments such as 
knives. 


From an attorney in Casper, Wyo.: 

Prohibition could not ban the booze, 
neither will anti-gun laws stop murder and 
make it safe for the public and politicians as 
long as they continue to spawn criminals and 
loafers and to coddle them. 
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From a rancher in Freedom, Wyo.: 

If we study the history of other countries, 
we soon learn that invading armies have used 
gun registration records to collect weapons 
and remove armed resistance. Also, our news- 
papers are full of accounts involving individ- 
ual citizens able to protect their homes and 
loved ones by the defensive use of guns. 


From a citizen of Cheyenne, Wyo.: 

We are not London or Canada or West 
Germany. Let’s not use their laws, Let us 
instead rigorously enforce the laws we have, 
as its people who kill people, not guns. 


From a man and wife in Laramie, 
Wyo.: 

We beg you to consider the fact that there 
are millions of gun-owning Americans who 
have not shot a President, a civil rights 
worker, a legislator, or anyone else, for that 
matter. 


From an attorney in Casper, Wyo.: 

The tragic death of Senator Kennedy is to 
be deeply regretted by every American and 
many others. However, I must protest the 
use of this barbaric act as reason for stam- 
peding the U.S. Congress into passing a gun 
law that we shall surely regret. I am willing 
to accept absolute control of any weapons 
that are fully automatic and that are of the 
nature of bazookas or other heavy war items. 
However, I will never willingly accept a law 
that requires me to register my few guns 
that I use to occasionally hunt deer and 
bird with. 


From a citizen of Cheyenne, Wyo.: 

Senator Robert Kennedy is dead, but let’s 
not lose sight of the fact that it wasn’t the 
fault of that .22 caliber bullet that it was 
aimed at a good and dedicated man, 


Mr. Speaker, there are an estimated 
50 million guns in private hands in the 
United States and an infinite number 
more are part of the military establish- 
ment. But not one of these guns have 
ever set out itself to commit any crime, 
harm any person, or violate any statutes. 

And so I propose that we consider leg- 
islation that would be aimed specifically 
at the man who uses a gun in crime. 

I today introduce such legislation. 

My bill would invoke the commerce 
clause of the Constitution to place a 10- 
year minimum sentence on anyone who 
possessed, during the commission of any 
serious crime, a firearm which was trans- 
ported across State lines. 

This bill is so written that the gun 
penalty will be imposed in addition to 
the sentence handed down by the State 
courts for the offense, such as robbery or 
homicide, of which the criminal has been 
found guilty. 

The bill would cover virtually all gun 
crimes. 

I want to make this point doubly 
strong because a number of other bills 
have been introduced that would cover 
gun crimes in Federal jurisdictions: 
This bill would put a “dunce cap penalty” 
on top of the penalty imposed by State 
courts if the crime for which the accused 
is found guilty involves the use of a gun 
which crossed a State line. I am advised 
that very few guns could be considered 
as not having been involved in some 
manner in interstate commerce. 

I consider this bill a constructive alter- 
native to legislation introduced in haste 
and inspired by panic following the as- 
sassination of Senator Kennedy. I firm- 
ly believe that it is time for the Congress 
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to concern itself not with antigun bills, 
but bills aimed at the people who com- 
mitted the 43,500 aggravated assaults or 
the 50,000 robberies of which I spoke. 
America needs legislation to remind the 
young man intent on knocking off the 
corner gas station that if he does, he is 
likely to spend a good part of his life 
behind bars and that his chances are for 
the prolongation of this sentence if he 
uses a firearm in his crime. 

I fear that the creation of a national 
police force would very probably result 
from making Federal offenses of all com- 
mon crimes. In my bill, the crimes them- 
selves remain within the present system 
of court jurisdiction. The Federal con- 
nection comes in only when a gun, sub- 
ject to the interstate commerce clause is 
a factor, and even then the action of the 
local courts is in no way hindered. 

The imposition of “dunce cap penal- 
ties” for the use of guns in crime should 
have an immediate effect on all gun 
crimes, but particularly on armed rob- 
bery, which rose 26 percent during the 
January-March 1968 FBI reporting pe- 
riod and which made up 62 percent of all 
robbery offenses. My bill places the added 
sentence for gun use on the armed felon 
who “has been convicted in any State 
court of an assault, a burglary, kidnap- 
ing, a homicide—other than involun- 
tary manslaughter—rape, or a robbery 
punishable by imprisonment for a term 
exceeding 1 year.” The bill would also 
cover, but I emphasize not be limited to, 
the commission of similar crimes in Fed- 
eral jurisdictions. 

In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, I place the 
editorials to which I have referred in my 
remarks and related material in the REC- 
orD with the text of my bill: 


H.R. 18655 


A bill to amend chapter 227 of title 18, 
United States Code, to provide for the im- 
position of an additional sentence upon 
any person who possesses a firearm during 
the commission of certain crimes 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 

Representatives of the United States of 

America in Congress assembled, That (a) 

chapter 227 of title 18, United States Code, is 

amended by adding at the end the following 
new section: 

“$3575. Possession of a firearm; increase in 

sentence 

“In the case of any person (1) who was 
convicted of the commission of a crime under 
chapter 5 (arson), chapter 7 (assault), chap- 
ter 41 (extortion and threats), chapter 51 
(homicide), chapter 55 (kidnaping), chap- 
ter 84 (Presidential assassination, kidnaping, 
and assault), chapter 95 (racketeering), 
chapter 99 (rape), chapter 103 (robbery and 
burglary), of this title, and (2) who pos- 
sessed a firearm (as defined in section 921 of 
this title) during the commission of such 
crime, there shall be imposed upon such 
person, in addition to the sentence imposed 
for the commission of such crime, an addi- 
tional sentence of not less than ten years’ 
imprisonment, The imposition or execution 
of any additional sentence imposed under 
this section may not be suspended and pro- 
bation may not be granted.” 

(b) The table of sections for chapter 227 
of title 18, United States Code, is amended 
by adding at the end the following new 
item: 

“3575. Possession of a firearm; increase in 

sentence,” 

Sec. 2. Section 1114 of title 18, United 
States Code, is amended (1) by inserting 
“(a)” immediately before “Whoever”, and 
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(2) by adding at the end the following new 
subsection: 

“(b) Whoever kills any Senator, Repre- 
sentative or the head of any department or 
agency of the United States Government 
shall be punished as provided under sections 
1111 and 1112 of this title.” 

Sec. 3. (a) Section 922 of title 18, United 
States Code, is amended by adding at the 
end the following new subsection: 

“(1) Whoever— 

“(1) has been convicted in any State 
court of an assault, a burglary, a kidnaping, 
a homicide (other than involuntary man- 
slaughter), a rape, or a robbery, punishable 
by imprisonment for a term exceeding one 
year; and 

“(2) possessed during the commission of 
any such crime a firearm (as defined in sec- 
tion 921 of title 18, United States Code) 
which was transported in interstate com- 
merce; 
shall be imprisoned for not less than ten 
nor more than twenty years. The imposition 
or execution of any sentence imposed under 
this section may not be suspended, and 
probation may not be granted.” 

(b) Subsection (a) of section 924 of title 
18, United States Code, is amended by in- 
serting immediately after “chapter” the 
following: “(other than subsection (1) of 
section 922)”. 

[From the Wyoming State Tribune, June 10, 
1968] 


THE ANTIGUN HYSTERIA 


Two Negro men walked into a little grocery 
store on Chicago’s South Side Saturday. One 
of the pair drew a .38 caliber revolver and 
apparently without a word shot its 55-year- 
old proprietor, Abder Rayyan, in the head 
killing him instantly. Rayyan’s daughter 
said the two men then ran out of the store 
and down the street to a parked car in 
which several other young men were waiting, 
and the car drove away. 

Rayyan was a Jordanian who came to the 
United States from Ecuador 16 years ago; 
he had purchased the neighborhood grocery 
only two months ago. While there is no ex- 
planation for this motiveless murder, there is 
some suggestion it may have been because 
of the apparent murder of Senator Kennedy 
by a Jordanian youth in Los Angeles. 

Whatever the reason, it will scarcely be 
noticed in the wake of the latter and yet 
this event too, as the murderer of two Ma- 
rine officers in a Georgetown, D.C., restaurant 
last week, will have its effect in the pulling 
and hauling that is taking place in this 
country over gun-control laws. 

Today an extremist group led by sup- 
posedly responsible public officials and cer- 
tain well-known figures, is launching a cam- 
paign to deprive all of the American people 
of their ancient right plainly spelled out in 
the Constitution of the United States, to 
possess firearms, based solely on the assas- 
sinations of John and Robert Kennedy and 
Dr. Martin Luther King. 

Yesterday, a United States senator 
launched a hysterical denunciation of an or- 
ganization that has contributed significantly 
over the years to the teaching of American 
youth in the use of firearms, both hand and 
shoulder-fired weapons, This is the National 
Rifle Association which was disgracefully 
branded by Sen. Joseph of Maryland 
as a tax-free “front” for munitions makers. 

The fact is that the NRA has taught thou- 
sands upon thousands of American youth in 
the expert handling of both rifies and pistols, 
but most particularly the former weapon; 
and inculcated in them an interest in the 
safe and proper handling of these devices. 

It is significant that publicized accounts 
of both felony shootings and hunting ac- 
cidents have not listed any individuals, to 
our knowledge, who were NRA members or 
products of its schools, although it is pos- 
sible there may be some of the thousands 
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of persons involved every year in such 
incidents. 

Nevertheless, it may be assumed that per- 
sons who are trained by the National Rifle 
Association are distinguished by their 
genuine personal love of firearms and their 
proper use, and almost instinctive sentiment 
that dates back to this nation’s heritage. 

The anti-gun extremists in their maniac 
opposition to all firearms overlook the fact 
that historically Americans always have pos- 
sessed firearms and have used them; and 
that this love for and skill with these 
weapons, requiring self-discipline, strong 
physical and mental control, and great con- 
centration, is antithetical to their misuse. 

On the other hand, besides promoting an 
instinctive function which is an inhertance 
from man’s very recent days when hunting 
was a part of his basic existence, training of 
young men in use of shoulder and hand- 
fired weapons has been most important as a 
part of our national defense over the years. 

In the early years of the 19th Century 
when every man almost was a skilled rifle 
marksman such training was unnecessary; 
thus Andrew Jackson’s riflemen, who could 
hit the eye of a wild turkey at 100 yards, 
decimated the formal ranks of General 
Pakenham's British army at the Battle of 
New Orleans. 

This tradition has continued into the 
present century: Witness Sgt. Alvin York, 
the Tennessee hill country soldier whose 
exploits with the rifle made him one of 
America’s great authentic heroes in World 
War I. 

The extreme anti-gun reaction to the Ken- 
nedy assassination has produced such a 
deplorable, absured comment as that by his- 
torian Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., an individual 
geared to the historical process who would 
be presumed to know better, and who said 
yesterday Nebraska Sen. Roman Hruska 
should not be appointed to the President’s 
Commission on Violence because he opposes 
gun control legislation, In perhaps the most 
irrational remark in this whole outcry 
Schlesinger said “putting Sen. Hruska on this 
commission is like sending Typhoid Mary 
to stop a typhoid epidemic.” 

There is some suggestion the frontranks 
of the anti-gun people have taken leave of 
their senses in their hysterical outbursts and 
wild abuse which shed little intelligent light 
on the problem of violence and indeed tend 
to Obscure it. 

At the risk of becoming tiresome, we say 
again the real problem of violence in this 
country is law- breaking which has been en- 
couraged by both administrative and judicial 
permissiveness in this country. 

Until potential lawbreakers are convinced 
of swift and sure punishment for their mis- 
deeds, a condition that does not exist today 
because of this legal permissiveness, then 
things are going to continue the way they 
are going and all of the anti-gun laws on 
the books or that can be dreamed up won't 
stop them. 

[From the Laramie (Wyo.) Boomerang, 
June 6, 1968] 
Gun CONTROL Is No ANSWER 


Tragedy struck again in the United States 
Tuesday when Sen. Robert F. Kennedy, 
Demorcratic candidate for the presidential 
nomination, was shot down as he prepared 
to leave a victory celebration after the Cali- 
fornia primary. 

There are going to be many things blamed 
as the primary reason behind the attempted 
assassination. We heard one comment, “They 
should stop all immigration.” Another placed 
the blame on the courts for failure to prose- 
cute. Still others went on down the line 
pointing to a sick society. Some, like Drew 
Pearson in today’s column, try to put fail- 
ure to pass gun control legislation in the 
forefront as the cause. Gun control ad- 
vocates indicate that Lee Harvey Oswald 
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wouldn’t have had a gun if such controls 
were passed and enforced. According to 
many, Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr., wouldn't 
have died if such controls were passed, and 
now they would indicate that Kennedy 
would not have been shot. 

A gun control law would only serve to 
benefit the criminal. Look back to the days 
of prohibition. Who was it that hauled in 
money hand over fist? The criminal element 
with its bootleg whiskey had a heyday. 

Cut out the sale of guns under such leg- 
islation as proposed to Congress and you 
would have a solid stream of gun runners 
moving across the borders from Mexico and 
Canada. Martin Luther King’s alleged slayer 
wouldn't have had any trouble getting hold 
of one. He would be able to buy it from any 
shady dealer or to have it supplied to him by 
the group which must have posted bounty on 


The rights of you and your neighbor 
would be forfeited, but the rights of the 
criminal would be enhanced. He could violate 
this law and a smooth talking attorney, 
tearing the law apart bit by bit, would come 
up with a loophole. 

Lack of gun control laws didn’t bring the 
assassination attempt against Kennedy. If 
the man who attempted the assassination 
had not had a gun, he was close enough to 
have stabbed him or made an attempt on 
his life in some other manner. The gun, in 
this case, had been registered under Cali- 
fornia law, but was not re-registered as it 
should have been. 

A man bent on assassination doesn’t need 
a gun. There are hundreds of avenues to 
assassination that could be used to more 
effectively carry out such a mission. Gasoline 
and other petroleum derivatives could be 
much more effective. 

We are all stunned and saddened by the 
tragedy that came on the eve of Robert F. 
Kennedy's greatest victory, but let's not 
make a stupd blunder that would serve to 
give the criminal even more control over 
our society. If we must look for a scapegoat, 
we could do no worse than to look at mod- 
ern society, its mobility, its failure to iden- 
tify any longer as the family-type group of 
our founding fathers. Turn to the moral de- 
cay and the tipping of the scales of justice 
to favor the criminal. 

The gun used in an assassination attempt 
must first be held in a human hand. Re- 
moval of the gun would only result in sub- 
stitution of the weapon. 


[From the Wyoming State Journal, 
June 20, 1968] 


CONTROL Guns? 


The current uproar over gun legislation, 
should we or shouldn't we, is not surprising 
in view of events over the past several years. 

It could have been expected that a cre- 
scendo would mount after the death of Rob- 
ert F. Kennedy, following on an already sus- 
tained chorus of demands for tighter re- 
strictions on firearms. 

The proponents believe they have a strong 
case. First, polls tell us that a majority of 
Americans want controls. 

Second, Congress which is a strange and 
mysterious body at times, has failed to heed 
this plaintiff call and is accused of being 
haltered by the National Rifle association, 
representing gun and munitions makers who 
are now pictured as evil and conspiring 
villains. 

Third, guns are used in many crimes of 
violence and were the instruments of death 
in the recent assassinations of a president 
and two other prominent individuals. 

The reasoning thus follows that firearms 
are used to kill people, thus firearms are bad 
and should be tightly controlled or abolished 
altogether. 

Putting the pieces together seems to point 
a clear course: Most people want gun con- 
trols and if we closely restrict their use, 
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assassinations will be prevented and crimes 
of violence will be sharply reduced. 

Hogwash! 

This is the most fallacious kind of logic 
and spirited along on an emotional tide, it 
becomes even more indefensible, despite the 
ridicule of President Johnson and name- 
calling by Sen. Thomas Dodd whose own 
personal conduct record hardly qualifies him 
to criticize others. 

We can’t argue too strongly against the 
current legislative move to prohibit mail- 
order sales of all firearms since it will provide 
a measure of control where the individual 
states are concerned. 

What we fear is this is only a mild first 
step to much tighter restrictions in the 
future. But even then if a stronger grip by 
Uncle Sam would thwart the criminal, foll 
the felon, we would acquiesce. 

However, there is no valid reason to believe 
it would. If crooks believed in obeying laws 
such as this, they wouldn’t be crooks. 

Furthermore, conditions are not the same 
in Chicago as in Lander, If the Windy City 
or its parent state of Illinois wants to lay a 
heavy hand on gun traffic, please don’t force 
Wyoming and its rural environs to abide by 
the same set of rules. We aren't the same. 

Beyond the point of interstate shipment, 
firearms control] should be a state matter. 

We've been in the company of scores of 
men whose possession of a gun had no effect 
on their personality or manner of behavior. 

On the other hand, we've observed other- 
wise rational and reasonable persons trans- 
formed into loquacious fools or militant an- 
tagonists with the consumption of a few 
alcoholic drinks, 

Furthermore, as a package deal, drinking 
leads to more death, ill health, broken homes 
and broken lives, expenses and heartache 
than any other single cause. 

Perhaps we should concentrate our efforts 
more on the federal control of liquor, even 
to its prohibition. But then, we tried that, 
didn’t we? 


[From the Wall Street Journal, June 12, 
1968 


ARMS AND MEN 


Let it be said straightaway that we have 
long been, and still are, in favor of regulat- 
ing and controlling the indiscriminate sale 
and ownership of firearms. Most of the argu- 
ments against a gun control law strike us 
as either specious or irrelevant. 

It is true enough, no doubt, that a gun 
control law will not prevent violence by gun- 
fire, whether by the criminal-minded or the 
just plain fools. No more does an automo- 
bile licensing system prevent mayhem on the 
highway, nor a narcotics control law the 
existence of dope addicts, yet no one proposes 
that any fool be allowed to drive a car or 
that heroin be sold like chewing gum at 
the corner store. 

It is equally true that our Constitution 
protects the right of the people to bear arms. 
But that imposes no Constitutional bar to 
the regulation of firearms. There is already a 
Federal statute that imposes some limita- 
tions on their sale and distribution, and a 
number of states have fairly strict laws 
with regard to pistols and other small arms, 
all of which have been cleared by the Su- 
preme Court. 

The question then, or so it seems to us, is 
not whether a Federal gun control law is 
necessary and proper; we might better have 
had one long since. The question is what 
kind of a gun control law. And here it seems 
to us that there is some risk of over-reacting 
in the emotional aftermath of the latest 
political assassination. A bad law could re- 
sult not in less but in more lawlessness. 

At any rate, some of the things being said 
by the proponents of gun control strike us as 
specious as the arguments of its opponents. 
It’s most unlikely, for example, that Con- 
gress’ reluctance to act is just due to the skill 
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of some mysterious “gun lobby,” or even to 
some mystical attachment to a frontier tradi- 
tion. It's far more likely that the people 
are fearful of having their right to protect 
themselves taken away entirely. 

This is not beyond understanding. The 
proprietor of a small city shop, robbed and 
beaten in the middle of the night, is not 
persuaded that he will be safer when the 
law ostensibly disarms the robber. Nor is the 
lonely rural householder. Nor, for that mat- 
ter, are the city dwellers not knowing when 
some irate mob will overrun their homes or 
apartments. To many people the right to pro- 
tect themselves and their families is not a 
romantic tradition but a present impera- 
tive. 

These people know that the lawless who 
want guns will get them, law or no law. The 
risk in a bad control law is that if it penalizes 
the law abiding it will tempt these decent 
citizens to violate the law out of fear and 
frustration. They will feel, and with some 
reason, that the Government has no right to 
leave them helpless against marauders. 

This by no means leaves the Congress 
powerless to put some sanity into our arms 
laws. There should certainly be a bar against 
the indiscriminate sale of all types of guns 
by mail where even minors and certified luna- 
tics can now buy them. There could well 
be a careful licensing system which would, 
at the very least, require the registration of 
all guns whether for hunting, skeet shooting 
or whatever. There might even be provisions 
to bar licensing to some persons for specific 
reasons, provided always that any denial 
would be subject to review and appeal to 
prevent pure arbitrariness on the part of the 
police authorities. 

So let us have some such regulations be- 
cause they are reasonable and will have jus- 
tifled themselves if they prevent one fool, in 
a moment of madness, from shooting up a 
city street, or if they help the police trace 
one murder. Only let’s not bemuse ourselves 
with the thought that we thus remedy our 
age of violence, if that’s what it is. 

It is not arms races that breed wars but 
the desire for war that puts arms to use, 
and murderers are not made by pistols in 
a shopkeeper’s cash drawer. So long as some 
men or nations be violent, it is futile to ex- 
pect the others to disarm themselves to de- 
fenselessness. 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Evening Star, 
June 26, 1968] 


THE REAL GUN MENACE 


The President's latest message to Con- 
gress on gun controls is noteworthy in at 
least two respects, 

It goes well beyond his former proposals 
and also beyond proposals offered by such 
ardent gun control people as Maryland's Sen- 
ator Tydings. It is also more noteworthy for 
its emotional content than for any deter- 
rent effect it could be expected to have on 
the use of guns by criminals—the real 
source of the gun menace. 

When Mr. Johnson signed the omnibus 
crime bill on June 6 he said that its ban on 
mail order sales of hand guns, though it is 
stringent, was inadequate. He was right 
about that. He urged that there be a ban on 
mail order sales of shotguns and rifles. 
Again, he was right, and he pressed for leg- 
islation to forbid such sales. 

While that proposal was pending, how- 
ever, and before Congress could act, he 
sent up another message this week. In it, he 
called for the registration and licensing of 
all firearms—applying to new purchases as 
Well as to guns already possessed by individ- 
uals. He called for monetary punishment of 
any state which did not fall into line. 

Is there anything wrong with this? Let's 
take a look. Mr. Johnson said of the registra- 
tion and licensing proposals: “Surely the 
slight inconvenience for the few is minimal 
when measured against protection for all.” 
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The “few” are the owners of the estimated 
50 to 100 million guns in this country to- 
day. How would registration and licensing 
provide “protection for all?” This would be 
true only if it is assumed—an unwarranted 
assumption—that criminals as well as law- 
abiding citizens would come in and register 
2 guns and apply for licenses to possess 
em. 

The President gave some examples. Last 
Tuesday, he said, a filling station attendant 
was shot to death in the course of a 875 
armed robbery. The robber was violating the 
law by using the gun in the commission of 
a felony. Is Mr. Johnson seriously suggesting 
that this robber, and the thousands of others 
like him, would have registered the gun and 
applied for a license? He also said that in 
1967 there were 71,000 robberies with guns. 
How many of those victims would have been 
protected by a registration and licensing 
law? One other thing. Mr. Johnson said that 
with registration under modern computer 
systems “the owner of a gun anywhere in 
the country can be identified in a matter of 
seconds.” True, if the gun owner had 
obeyed the law and registered his gun, Un- 
true if he had not registered. 

Another interesting point: The President 
urges that any person who fails to register 
any kind of gun be subject to a fine of 
$2,000 and a two-year jail term. Under ex- 
isting law in Washington, however, the max- 
imum first-offense penalty for carrying a 
concealed hand gun on the street is only 
one year in jail and a $1,000 fine. Yet the 
person who carries a concealed gun is the 
potential murderer or robber. 

It may be that registration and licensing 
would be of some help in discouraging im- 
proper sales or transfers of guns. But they 
are not going to stop the armed criminals or 
provide any appreciable “protection for all.” 
As we suggested several days ago, the best 
way to achieve this protection is to provide 
really tough and if necessary mandatory jail 
sentences for anyone caught carrying an un- 
licensed gun or using a gun while commit- 
ting a felony. 

Why doesn’t the President, as a companion 
piece to his appeal, get behind something of 
this nature? 


[From the Wyoming State Tribune, June 6, 
1968] 
MANKIND’s ANCIENT CONFLICT 

A calm and rational study of some of the 
probabilities that led to the murder of Sena- 
tor Kennedy are needed, lest this country 
go off on another emotional binge. There are 
signs among some of its leaders that it is 
apt to do that very thing, luring the nation 
into another blind alley instead of trying to 
logically examine some of the aspects of the 
Kennedy slaying. 

Hashashins—from whence comes the cor- 
rupted word form ‘“assassin’—were Moslem 
fanatics of the 9th to 11th centuries who got 
hopped up on hashish and went out either 
singly or in terrorist bands to attack the 
Christian crusaders who had come to the 
Holy Land to wrest Jerusalem and its special 
places associated with Christ, from the in- 
fidels. Hashish is simply Indian hemp, or in 
modern slang, “pot’—marijuana. 

The meager information revealed about 
the obvious slayer of Senator Kennedy, a 
Jordanian Arab born in Jerusalem and an 
immigrant to this country, is significant in 
many respects even though there is no evi- 
dence in this case of the original assassins’ 
traditional use of marijuana to lend courage 
to their attacks; while of course the modern 
version of the holy war involves not the 
Moslems and the Christians but the Moslems 
and the Jews. 

But it now is known, or at least has been 
disclosed, that the suspect in the Kennedy 
slaying is a Jordanian Arab born in 
Jerusalem; and that he probably committed 
his deed because of Kennedy's sympathy 
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with the Israelis cause vis-a-vis the Arabs 
and that he planned it to take place before 
June 5, which was yesterday. 

Thus it seems plain that Senator Kennedy, 
ironically an Irish Roman Catholic, was an 
unfortunate victim of the longstanding con- 
flict between the Arab nations and Israel, 
in the same way that Austrian Archduke 
Franz Ferdinand and his wife Sophie were 
the victims of a Serbian nationalist con- 
spirator on June 30, 1914, an act that 
triggered—but should not have done so if 
the nations involved had kept their presence 
of mind—the first World War; or in the same 
way that King Alexander of Yugoslavia was 
assassinated in 1936 at Marseilles. 

It might be parenthetically noted now that 
despite all of the blathering of certain seg- 
ments of the press and public figures the 
United States is not the only country where 
assassination has been practiced; it is as old 
as man himself, even if regrettably so. 

To put all of this in proper perspective the 
American people, who have the greatest com- 
munications facilities at their command in 
the world, or in history, might pay closer 
attention to the current happenings in the 
Mideast where Israel—despite its blitz mili- 
tary victory of a year ago—continues to 
struggle against great odds in the form of 
terror attacks, principally from neighboring 
Jordan, of which the accused slayer is a na- 
tional despite his immigration to this 
country. 

The Israeli Ambassador to the United Na- 
tions, Yosef Tekoah, has just published a 14- 
page booklet under the imprimatur of the 
Israeli Information Services detailing the 
latest developments in the 20-year war be- 
tween the Arabs and Jews. What is signif- 
icant about Mr. Tekoah’s observations is 
that for the most part the Israelis and the 
Arabs, and specifically this means mostly the 
Jordanians—the closest neighbors in any sig- 
nificant population amount to Israel's bor- 
ders, or else who form the largest national 
minority within Israel—live very well to- 
gether as people. 

The stimulus for the continued troubles 
between Israel and Jordan which take the 
form of repeated terror attacks somewhat in 
the tradition of the original assassins is not 
the Arab people for the most part, but their 
governments. 

Certainly a segment of fanatics among 
these nations especially and most particular- 
ly Jordan, are responsible, judging from the 
Israeli ambassador’s remarks; but for the 
most part the terror raids are projects of 
government, and not spontaneous action by 
individuals. 

“This is a long drawn-out sanguinary, 
tragic war,” writes the Israeli ambassador to 
the UN, “and there is only one way to end it: 
by establishing peace. Israel is ready for 
peace and hopes that the Arab states will, in 
the end, accept the reaching of an agreement 
on it. So long as they do not, so long as the 
war continues, we can at least try to main- 
tain the cease-fire.” 

From the scanty reports made public of 
the investigation of the slaying of Senator 
Kennedy, it seems highly probable that the 
continued conflict between Israel and its 
Arab neighbors, particularly Jordan, played 
a major part in this tragic event. 

For people in high places to claim, as has 
been said, that all of the American people 
are responsible for this slaying; or that we 
are guilty because we visited violence on 
others (in Vietnam), as also has been as- 
serted; and for others to appoint; commis- 
sions to investigate “violence” and make 
recommendations, or to say they will pass 
laws depriving all but the lawless to 
firearms, is both time-wasting, futile and a 
tragic mis-direction of effort. 

It is probable, in fact it must be accepted 
as a foregone conclusion, that the Kennedy 
assassin—given his determination and self- 
imbued “holy war“ inspiration—would have 
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secured a firearm ess of a thousand 
laws against possession of such weapons; or 
in the face of all the pleas and campaigns 
against violence this country can mount, 

Many “ifs” could have intervened, of 
course; if Senator Kennedy had not run for 
President; if his campaign had not taken 
him to Los Angeles; if he had not walked 
through the Ambassador Hotel kitchen; if 
he had been closely guarded; if Sirhan Sir- 
han had not immigrated to the US. and 
instead had remained in Jordan—perhaps 
Tuesday night’s tragedy might not have 
happened. 

But “ifs” are the stuff of hindsight; they 
cannot be calculated in advance; for in the 
unforseen lies Man’s fate. 


[From the National Observer, July 1, 1968] 


A ToucH Cop Curs CRIME IN MIAMI ORU- 
SADE: PATROL Docs ENRAGE SOME NEGROES, 
OTHERS CHEER—“LIONS WoULD BE OKAY” 


Mrami1.—Walter Headley, a tough cop, set 
out to start “an epidemic of law and order” 
in the sweltering and violent Negro neigh- 
borhoods of Miami. He armed patrolmen with 
shotguns and dogs, told them to use the 
city’s new “stop and frisk” law lavishly, and 
warned hoodlums to beware. 

“When the looting starts,” the chief of 
Miami police said, “the shooting starts.” 

That was six month ago. Most of the re- 
sults so far were easily predicted. Violent 
crimes in the three large Negro neighbor- 
hoods have dropped sharply. In the. first 
month, strong-arm robberies diminished by 
62 per cent in the Negro neighborhoods, 45 
per cent Miami-wide. So far this year, not 
one merchant has been killed in a robbery 
attempt. 


AN OBJECT OF ATTENTION 


Miami’s crackdown is, in a way, an experi- 
ment with hard-nosed law enforcement in a 
day when hard-nosed law enforcement is out 
of style if not beyond the letter of the law. 
The chief himself has become the object of 
attention, if not always adulation, of police 
chiefs, civil-rights groups, and citizen law- 
enforcement groups across the nation. 

He has received more than 12,000 letters 
since his campaign began last Christmas Eve. 
In the first few days, in fact, he received, in 
addition to the sacks of mail and bundles of 
telegrams, a dozen roses, a potted poinsettia, 
and a dollar from a man in Ohio with in- 
structions “to buy some slugs with this.” 

This reflects a growing national concern 
that at times and in certain places approach- 
es fear if not panic, Nearly everyone agrees 
that “crime in the streets” will become a 
pivotal issue of the 1968 Presidential cam- 
paign; polls show most Americans worry 
more about crime than any other single 
problem. 

Nowhere is this concern and fear more per- 
vasive than in the cities. The Federal Bureau 
of Investigation last week reported that 
“serious crime” in the cities rose 17 per cent 
in the first three months of this year over 
last. Crimes of violence—murder, rape, and 
robbery—increased even more markedly. 

Miami’s Chief Headley is an old-time cop 
who thinks tough enforcement is the only 
way to fight crime. “There has been a policy 
of appeasement all over the country,” he 
says, “and it isn’t going to accomplish any- 
thing. The job of the police is to protect life 
and property, preserve the peace and enforce 
the law.” He likes harsh solutions for harsh 
problems. Says he: “You can’t bond a felon 
out of the morgue.” 

Civil-rights. groups were, predictably, 
aghast at the chief’s language, if not his 
intentions; some civil libertarians accused 
Mr. Headley of racist demagoguery. One 
NAACP official said the 62-year-old chief was 
simply asking for trouble. 


NEGRO REACTION 


What was not so easily predicted was the 
reaction of many Negroes in the three high- 
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crime-rate neighborhoods, Many of them, el- 
ther victims of hoodlums or neighbors of 
those who have suffered from the violence 
of black criminals, have urged Chief Headley 
to keep the pressure on. 

“Some people criticize Headley for using 
shotguns and dogs,” says one Negro minis- 
ter, “but with a lot of my people it would 
be okay to use tanks and lions.” 

Another Negro man, the owner of a small 
appliance shop in the Liberty City area of 
northwest Miami, agrees. What a lot of peo- 
ple don’t realize is that black people are the 
biggest law-and-order fans in town. When 
there is no law and order, it is black people 
who suffer the most.” 

Even Chief Headley's critics usually tem- 
per their criticism with faint praise. When 
the Miami Times, a weekly aimed at Dade 
County’s 170,000 Negroes, demanded that he 
resign it carefully commended Mr. Headley’s 
goal of cutting the crime rate in Miami’s 
Negro neighborhoods. 

Fan and critic alike agree that there was, 
in fact, a frightening surge in violent crimes 
late last year and that Chief Headley’s tac- 
tic of putting patrolmen into the “hot” 
neighborhoods has, in fact, cut out a lot of 
the trouble. 

In the week end that snapped the city's 
patience, 58 stores were hit by robbers; three 
merchants were killed. One was Chinese, the 
others were white. One merchant, who was 
not physically hurt, was robbed for the 25th 
time. 


“Some of them said I wouldn’t have done 
anything if the merchants who were killed 
had been Negroes,’ Chief Headley recalled 
last week. “Well, how do they know I 
wouldn’t have done anything?” 

Chief Headley confesses he doesn’t know 
why all this violence arrived with Christ- 
mas. “We noticed that the really bad crimes, 
the crimes against the person, started escalat- 
ing last July. I can’t explain it, unless it had 
something to do with all the riots.” 

The chief sprinkles his conversation with 
miltary terms, discussing the “escalation” of 
crime and how he “deploys” his “troops” 
against the “enemy.” He scorns such things 
as civilian review boards and community- 
police relation boards as “fraternizing with 
the enemy.” He plainly has no use for subtle, 
indirect, “crminal-coddling” crime-fighting. 

“THE POTENTIAL WAS THERE” 

“We had been averaging picking up 125 
guns a week with our stop-and-frisk law. 
That's why I am so happy about the Supreme 
Court ruling upholding our law. We weren't 
surprised when the crime wave started. We 
knew the potential was there.” 

Miami has become a large city, with a 
population of almost 400,000. It has spread 
across the swampy lowlands, instead of grow- 
ing vertically as many older cities did, and 
this often gives even the slums a sunny 
character. 

Nergoes live in three principal neighbor- 
hoods: the Central City, though this has 
been almost altogether taken over by Cuban 
refugees, and in two outlying communities 
called Liberty City and Coconut Grove. 

The worst-looking is Central City, a run- 
down collection of dilapidated stucco build- 
ings left over from the land-boom days of 
the 1920s. Whites began giving up these 
neighborhoods during World War II, and this 
is the area where assault, robbery, mugging, 
and rape are most common. 

Liberty City is in the northwest part of 
town, beyond the airport, and included in 
Liberty City are streets with the neat pink or 
white concrete-block houses that most of 
Miami lives in. Some of the Negro homes in 
Coconut Grove, near Coral Gables, are quite 
plush. 


“THEIR FAULT AND NOT MINE” 


In these three areas live the Negroes who 
make up 15 per cent of Miami's population, 
and who commit 85 per cent of the crime. 
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“Tf they commit 85 per cent of the crime,” 
says Chief Headley with a matter-of-fact 
simplicity that infuriates many Negroes, “that 
is their fault and not mine. But since that 
is where he crime is, that is where the en- 
forcement has to be.” 

He set up a special division, which was 
inevitably called a task force, and armed 
them with shotguns and assigned Miami’s 20 
Police dogs to this special shift. Three of 
the 20 dog handlers are Negroes. 

“We put the dogs on leashes,” the chief 
says, “because that is the way they are most 
effective.” To set up this shift, he raided 
other departments. Several officers were taken 
off the vice squad—not, the chief explained, 
because he thinks prostitution is unimpor- 
tant, “but crimes against people are the most 
important and after all, it takes two to 
tango.” 

Word got out quickly. “For two or three 
days,” says the manager of a dimly lighted 
pool hall on Northwest 65th Street, “you 
couldn't even find anybody to shoot a game 
with. Some of them I never have seen again.” 

Garth Reeves, editor of the Miami Times, 


“The word got around, and the hoodlums 
got out of town. There is a general feeling 
of relief in the Negro community about this. 
But where the danger lies is that some of 
the militamts who are looking for a little 
action will read these tough things Head- 
ley is saying and decide to come in here 
and see for themselves how tough he really 
18.“ 

“WE ALL MAKE MISTAKES” 

Critics of the crackdown (and not all 
critics are black) charge that Chief Head- 
ley’s men often take the order to stop and 
frisk with too much enthusiasm. In the 
early days of the campaign, several offi- 
cers went into a Negro-owned bar and 
frisked every customer in the house. When 
this provoked a loud outcry among Ne- 
groes, the chief apologized, more or less. 
“We all make mistakes,“ he said. 

A few weeks later, uneasiness quickly 
turned to rage when a 17-year-old Negro 
boy accused two white patrolmen of strip- 
ping him to his undershorts and dangling 
him, held only by his heels, from an ex- 
pressway overpass. 

The two officers said the boy abused them 
with sarcasm when they found a knife con- 
cealed in his shirt in a routine “shakedown” 
of suspects in a pool hall, but the chief fired 
them when they couldn’t explain why they 
dangled the youth from the overpass. 

Many Negroes criticized Mr. Headley for 
firing them rather than placing charges 
against them. By a bureaucratic irony, the 
officers were charged only with placing the 
boy under arrest without reason and, further 

g black rage, for “falling to com- 
plete the arrest procedure.” 

“I know there was some criticism,” Chief 
Headley says, “but I turned over all my in- 
formation to the FBI, and both men have 
been indicted for violating that suspect's 
civil rights.” 

One Negro businessman here insists, in 
fact, that most of the black resentment of 
Mr. Headley’s crackdown is a misunderstand- 
ing of the chief’s public statements rather 
than disapproval of what he is doing. The 
chief's bark is often worse than the bite of 
any of his 20 dogs. 

Even when he attempts to mollify his 
critics, the assurance is less than overwhelm- 
ing. “We haven't fired a shot or made a 
wrong bite yet,” he replies, dismissing com- 
plaints that the dogs are meant to terrorize 
Negro neighborhoods into tranquillity. 

Mr. Headley is not one of the “new cops.” 
He goes back to the sterner era of law en- 
forcement. He is a policeman to his toes, 
and when he married (for the third time) 
a few weeks ago, he selected his bride from 
his own department. She was a policewoman 
whom he had courted for 11 years. He fired 
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her and sent her home the day after they 
were married. 


CRIMINALS, PLEASE NOTE 


He parts his hair in the middle, wears dark 
suits decorated only by a Masonic lapel pin, 
and sits behind a polished mahogany desk 
decorated with plaques, citations, photo- 
graphs, and other souvenirs of a long ca- 
reer, A corner of the desk is decorated by a 
small framed poster, which features a po- 
liceman and a smoking revolver with the 
message: Notice to Criminals: Your police 
are armed and dangerous.” 

He was a U.S. cavalryman at 15, a shrewd 
and savvy lad who quickly learned to play 
polo, ingratiating himself with his superiors 
to win advancement in the ranks. He worked 
as a riding master on a Bernarr McFadden 
health spa in New York State before com- 
ing to Miami. He joined the police depart- 
ment here in 1937, hired to organize a horse 
patrol. He was assigned to walking a beat 
instead. 

“He was a new kind of policeman then,” 
an observer of the police of those days re- 
called not long ago. “He was even the de- 
partment intellectual, because in those days 
the police were recruited from the corn fields 
of south Georgia and north Florida.” 

Miami was wide open then, a super- 
swinging kind of place that looked on pros- 
titution as a source of tax revenue and tol- 
erated sidewalk bookies and “numbers” 
agents openly. Miami is quiet, if not alto- 
gether dull today, though there are occa- 
sional charges that Mr. Headley’s depart- 
ment is not 100 per cent pure. 

The chief likes to boast that he is a 
policeman and not a politician, but the 
survival instincts of a political professional 
have helped weather several attempts to re- 
place him. He turns criticism aside with a 
politician’s aplomb. When a citizens’ com- 
mittee charged that “numbers” rackets were 
pulling in $5,000,000 a year, the chief re- 
plied: “Aw, that’s fantastic.” On another 
occasion, when a reporter produced a “num- 
bers” ticket he had purchased on the street, 
the chief whistled and said, “I’m amazed.” 

He cruises around Miami in either a new 
Lincoln Continental convertible, his own, 
or a city-owned, nine-year-old Buick. “The 
city offered me a new Ford or a Plymouth,” 
he said, and I told them, nothing doing.“ 
He keeps a listed telephone number and a 
policeman’s whistle by the telephone. Crank 
callers, and he is bothered by them occa- 
sionally, get an eardrum-shattering blast. 

Negro leaders here, on the other hand, 
concede that Mr. Headley has been some- 
thing of a pioneer in civil rights—he hired 
Negro policemen as early as 1944, when to do 
so elsewhere in the South would have been 
career suicide. 

TWO CATEGORIES OF OFFICERS 

To get them, he says, Miami watered down 
an entrance examination for the police 
academy, a part of the University of Miami, 
and established two categories of officers: 
Whites would be called policemen, Negroes 
would be patrolmen. 

The “patrolmen” were assigned to a spe- 
cial precinct station in the Central City dis- 
trict, and this station was abolished only a 
few years ago. Five years ago, at the urging 
of Negroes, the special exam was eliminated 
and only five Negroes have been recruited 
since then. 

About 50 of the 590-man police depart- 
ment are Negroes, including the three in 
the dog corps, one lieutenant, four ser- 
geants, two motorcycle patrolmen, and 10 
Pplainclothes detectives. “We're 50 men short 
right now,” Chief Headley says, “and I'd like 
to fill every vacancy with a Negro man if I 
could find them,” 

Many of them would probably be assigned 
to the three Negro neighborhoods. “That,” 
says the chief, “is where the crime is.” This 
would please the Negro community. 
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“We don’t need shotguns and dogs,” says 
one Negro critic of the chief’s, and a resi- 
dent of crime-plagued Liberty City. “We 
just need more men up here.” 

— WESLEY PRUDEN, Jr. 


NUCLEAR DEFENSES FOR ATLANTIC 
ALLIANCE 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the Record and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, I believe 
the Nuclear Nonproliferation Treaty if 
approved by the Senate without modifi- 
cation or reservation will have the effect 
of seriously weakening and perhaps even 
destroying the effectiveness of the Atlan- 
tic Alliance, Its impact upon the alliance 
should be of prime concern to this com- 
mittee, for I believe that the cohesion of 
the alliance is important militarily, po- 
litically, and economically to the United 
States national interest. 

In the last several years there has been 
less tension between the United States 
and the Soviet Union. Although it would 
be misleading to speak of this develop- 
ment as a true détente, there neverthe- 
less has been a more cordial relationship 
between the two superpowers. Four fac- 
tors are responsible for this turn of 
events 

First, the continued military —espe- 
cially nuclear power of the United 
States. 

Second, the Sino-Soviet split. 

Third, the changes in Soviet leader- 
ship since the death of Stalin. 

Fourth, the cohesion of the Atlantic 
alliance. 

Two of these four factors are beyond 
the direct influence of the United States; 
that is, the Sino-Soviet split and 
changes in Soviet leadership. The quarrel 
between Moscow and Peking could per- 
haps be patched up with a modification 
of the position of both sides and the de- 
parture of Chairman Mao. Certainly a 
Sino-Soviet rapprochement is not en- 
tirely out of the question. Likewise, it 
is entirely possible that the most reac- 
tionary and doctrinaire of Communist 
leaders could again occupy the seat of 
power in the Soviet ruling elite. Recent 
trends in domestic affairs in the Soviet 
Union show these doctrinaire forces to 
be much stronger than originally be- 
lieved in the West. It should be obvious 
to most that among Soviet goals—as 
Chairman Kosygin stated only 2 weeks 
ago—is, first, achievement of nuclear 
parity with the United States and, sec- 
ond, the disruption of NATO. 

Although relations have eased some- 
what between Moscow and Washington 
we should not assume that everywhere 
else in the world Moscow has adopted a 
more reasonable position, for it has not. 
For instance: 

First, the Soviet Union is now sending 
arms to Pakistan, thereby endangering 
Indian security. 

Second, the Soviet Union continues to 
play a very dangerous game in the Mid- 
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dle East, putting on one mask at the U.N, 
and quite another with the radical Arabs. 

Third, the East German regime—a 
client state of the Soviet Union—is again 
putting the squeeze play on Allied rights 
in West Berlin. 

Fourth, the Soviet Union has reached 
a high degree of involvement in the 
Yemen civil war. 

More examples could be cited, but 
these will perhaps at least show that 
Soviet intentions are still far from peace- 
ful. 

For some time the United States has 
been confronted with a basic dilemma. 
In the words of the Economist: 

The U.S. does have two conceivable policies. 
It can be leader of the united West and deal 
with Russia from there. Or it can lead to- 
wards an entente cordiale of the two great 
powers who could have the hope to control 
everybody else, including the Europeans, 


I believe it has been a conscious policy 
of the Johnson administration to sacri- 
fice cohesion in the Atlantic Alliance on 
political and military matters in order to 
achieve bipolar cooperation with the 
Soviet Union. This was conceded by Mr. 
William Foster, Director of the Arms 
Control and Disarmament Agency, in his 
article in the July 1965 issue of Foreign 
Affairs. At that time Mr. Foster wrote 
regarding the nonproliferation treaty: 

A heavier cost could be the erosion of al- 
Uances resulting from the high degree of 
U.S.-Soviet cooperation, which will be re- 
quired if a non-proliferation program is to 
be successful, Within NATO there could be 
concern that the detente would lead to a 
weakening of our commitment to Western 
Europe. The problem will be particularly 
acute in Germany, where there will be the 
added concern of the amelioration of the 
East-West confrontation which could lead to 
increased acceptance of the status quo in 
Central Europe. 


Ambassador Foster’s conjecture is a 
masterpiece of understatement. There is 
genuine concern in Western Europe re- 
garding the U.S. commitment. The NNPT 
is a factor causing this apprehension. As 
evidence of this I would point out to the 
committee that of the other 14 mem- 
bers of NATO only six have signed the 
treaty. Among those who have not 
signed are France, the Federal Repub- 
lic—Germany—lItaly, and Turkey. 

There are several reasons why this 
treaty will weaken the alliance. The first 
is psychological. Since 1961 the United 
States has undertaken a series of uni- 
lateral actions—without consultation 
with our NATO allies—which have af- 
fected their security and national in- 
terest. Most of the allies believe that 
these decisions weakened their security, 
not increased it. For example, it took five 
and a half years for the United States to 
persuade the NATO Council to adopt of- 
ficially the defense posture of “flexible 
response” for “massive retaliation.” 

Among the steps taken unilaterally by 
the United States were— 

First, “flexible response” substituted 
for “massive retaliation” in event of So- 
viet aggression; second, secret corre- 
spondence between President Kennedy 
and Chairman Khruschev regarding 
matters of security directly affecting 
Western Europe; third, placing U.S. 
troops in Europe on the highest state 
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of alert during the Cuban crisis without 
consulting European governments who 
obviously would be affected in the event 
of an outbreak between United States 
and Soviet Union in the Caribbean; 
fourth, decision in 1967 to deploy thin 
ABM system in the United States but 
foreclosing an ABM system for Europe; 
and fifth, unilaterally withdrawing 
NATO option in discussions regarding 
the nonproliferation treaty. 

In the military area, the nuclear non- 
proliferation treaty does two things that 
genuinely alarm many West Europeans. 
First, it prevents a purely defensive ABM 
system under either NATO or national 
control. Second, it precludes other NATO 
nuclear defenses. 

For these two reasons a reservation 
should be attached to the treaty preserv- 
ing the option to establish Atlantic Alli- 
ance nuclear defenses. This retention of 
the NATO option in the NNPT was in- 
cluded in all proposals made by Presi- 
dents Eisenhower, Kennedy and, initially 
at least, by Johnson. 

Without such a reservation we will 
see a continuation of two trends which 
are now clearly evident in Europe. These 
two trends result from the U.S. policy 
of unilaterally changing its posture re- 
garding Western defenses without con- 
sultation or taking into consideration the 
wishes and national interests of our al- 
lies. Both heighten the dangers of the 
United States becoming isolated in West- 
ern Europe. 

The first trend—that is, to develop 
national nuclear defenses—is most clear- 
ly evident in France although there is 
a growing element in West Germany and 
Italy that advocates this position. The 
French believe the U.S, commitment to 
defend Europe cannot be taken seriously. 
They further believe the United States 
and the Soviet Union will try to reach 
an agreement—a sort of an international 
condominium—in which the final Euro- 
pean settlement will be made over the 
heads of the Europeans, East and West. 
Consequently, French strategy is to de- 
velop its own defenses and be independ- 
ent of any integrated command struc- 
ture. It obviously follows that once a 
nation is convinced that its Alliance 
partner will not defend it, it will pre- 
pare its own defenses, The French have 
done this by becoming the fourth nu- 
clear power. They pulled out of the in- 
tegrated command of NATO because: 
First, they fear the United States will 
involve Europe in a war without con- 
sulting their allies, as in the Cuban alert 
of 1962, and second, the integrated com- 
mand under American control will make 
the defense of France dependent upon 
Washington. 

It is a curious fact—but nevertheless 
true—that American arms negotiations 
with the Soviet Union and other secret 
negotiations have had the effect of pro- 
liferating nuclear weapons by encourag- 
ing the French to develop their own pro- 
gram and to pull out of NATO’s com- 
mand structure. 

The second trend in Europe is the 
opposite of the first and is most notice- 
able among the smaller European coun- 
tries, although there is some support for 
it in Germany because of Germany’s ex- 
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posed position. This trend is one toward 
accommodation with the Soviet Union. 
Here it is entirely possible to envision 
a series of Rappallo-like treaties which 
will effectively destroy NATO and render 
Western Europe a continent of Finlands. 
The ultimate effect of this will be to 
shift the balance of power to the Soviet 
state because all of Europe will be un- 
der its political suzerainty. 

Both of these trends should be alarm- 
ing for the United States. I believe that 
if one more NATO nation acquires nu- 
clear weapons most of the others will be 
forced to follow because of an atmos- 
phere of mutual fear and distrust will 
have been generated. 

In less than 100 years three major 
wars have started in Europe because of 
the jealousies, hates, and fears of the 
European states. Whatever the faults of 
NATO and the Warsaw Pact they have 
at least had the effect of restraining the 
old European jealousies which ignited 
the sparks of war. 

For a period of time it was hoped that 
a European federation would preclude 
another war in Europe. Today the trend 
toward federation has been halted, per- 
haps even aborted. 

A group of European states each hav- 
ing individual nuclear weapons could be 
a dangerous development for the United 
States. Curiously, however, this treaty 
will not prevent such proliferation; in 
fact it does just the opposite, it encour- 
ages it. No treaty will prevent a nation 
from acting in its own national self-in- 
terest. Those who question this need only 
look at the fate of the Kellogg-Briand 
Pact, the League of Nations, the Naval 
Limitation Conferences of the 1920’s, and 
all the rest. Peace is not assured by 
treaties. The Nonproliferation Treaty 
will not prevent the spread of nuclear 
weapons any more than the Kellogg- 
Briand Pact prevented war or the Wash- 
ington Naval Conference limited the con- 
struction of capital naval ships in the 
Pacific. 

The dangers of war will be reduced 
only in an atmosphere and reality of 
cohesion in the Atlantic Alliance, con- 
tinued Western nuclear superiority, and 
hopeful changes in the Soviet Union's 
power structure. Anything that lessens 
our nuclear superiority or loosens the 
Atlantic Alliance increases the dangers 
of war. As Jan Triska wrote in his book; 
“Soviet Foreign Policy,” the stronger the 
Soviet weapons position vis-a-vis the 
West and the more fragmented the West, 
the lower the Soviet perception of risk 
in actual East-West conflicts. 

The Bulletin of Atomic Scientists has 
consistently displayed on its front cover 
a clock. The Bulletin’s clock measures 
the closeness of the world to midnight— 
a nuclear war. It was originally set at 
a quarter to 12. It has moved forward 
three times and back twice. There are 
those who believe that the clock will be 
moved back further with the signing of 
this treaty. If such is the case, I ques- 
tion the accuracy of this judgment. Be- 
cause, you see, the clock is not a gage to 
register the ups and downs of the inter- 
national power struggle; it is intended 
to reflect basic changes in the level of 
continuous danger in which mankind 
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lives in the nuclear age. Since this treaty 
seriously weakens and may completely 
destroy NATO—which I maintain has 
been a principal cause of any reasonable- 
ness in Soviet behavior—then I would set 
the clock forward, not backward. 

This is so because the treaty does not 
effectively prevent the spread of nuclear 
weapons. Its inspection features are 
meaningless. Its guarantees against nu- 
clear blackmail are empty. It weakens 
the relative military position of the 
United States. Without the NATO reser- 
vation, it will encourage the nations of 
Europe to develop their own independent 
nuclear forces, bringing the world closer 
to the hour of midnight, the nuclear 
doomsday. 

SUMMARY OF DEVELOPMENTS RELATING TO RE- 
TREAT OF U.S. NEGOTIATING POSITION REGARD- 
ING NATO OPTION IN NUCLEAR NONPROLIFERA- 
TION TREATY 
On August 29, 1957, the United States 

in cooperation with three other powers— 
France, Canada, and the United King- 
dom—proposed a scheme that would re- 
strict nuclear proliferation but at the 
same time require nuclear nations to 
cease their production of fissionable ma- 
terial for weapon purposes, A caveat to 
the nonproliferation proposal was that 
nuclear weapons could be transferred for 
individual or collective self-defense. 

Initially U.S. position envisioned some 
nuclear sharing arrangement within the 
framework of multi-national alliances 
like NATO but it sought to reduce nu- 
clear weapon production as well as pro- 
liferation. The Soviet Union on Septem- 
ber 20, 1957, rejected these proposals, 
especially the collective sharing of nu- 
clear weapons. In 1959, the United Na- 
tions adopted a general resolution urging 
efforts to be undertaken to prevent nu- 
clear proliferation. 

In 1961, the United States undertook 
its first significant change in its position. 
It abandoned the transfer of nuclear 
weapons for defense purposes to indi- 
vidual nations. But it still retained col- 
lective sharing under an alliance as a 
part of its policy. 

From 1962 to August 17, 1965, the main 
issue at the Geneva Conference on nu- 
clear proliferation was whether such an 
agreement would prevent nuclear shar- 
ing arrangements within a collective 
defense organization like NATO. The 
Soviet Union was anxious to make sure 
it did, whereas the United States did not 
want to close the door on possible ar- 
rangements within NATO. 

On August 17, 1965, the United States 
made the second major change in its 
position. It retained the concept of nu- 
clear sharing, but only if the total num- 
ber of nuclear states did not increase. 
Ambassador Foster stated that this U.S. 
position would not preclude the estab- 
lishment of nuclear arrangements within 
NATO so long as the arrangement did 
not constitute an additional entity hav- 
ing the power to use nuclear weapons 
independent of existing nuclear nations. 
In other words, if the United States in- 
dependently surrendered its control over 
all its own nuclear weapons to a NATO 
arrangement then a sharing arrange- 
ment would be possible. This proposal, 
in light of the 1964 presidential cam- 
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paign in which the President reiterated 
that United States would never surren- 
der control of nuclear weapons was a 
farce. Since the Soviet Union realized 
that the United States was not about to 
turn over voluntarily its entire stockpile 
of nuclear weapons to a new organiza- 
tion and renounce its right to veto over 
them, Moscow could see light at the end 
of the tunnel in their efforts to prohibit 
any sharing arrangement. On September 
24, 1965, the Soviet Union insisted again 
that any sharing arrangement within a 
military alliance was out of the question. 

Objective evidence indicates that the 
Soviet Union’s patience was rewarded 
on October 10, 1966, when President 
Johnson and Secretary Rusk met Soviet 
Foreign Minister Gromyko at the White 
House. The New York Times reported on 
August 25, 1967: 

It has since become clear that in their 
talks that day President Johnson and Mr. 
Rusk gave Mr. Gromyko strong indication 
that the previous United States reservations, 
aimed at accommodating some nuclear shar- 
ing device in the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization had been withdrawn, 


After that time the Geneva Conference 
marked time waiting for the United 
States to finish “consultation” with its 
allies. Within less than a year, on August 
24, 1967, the United States and the So- 
viet Union came to an agreement on all 
particulars except the inspection pro- 
vision which was soon remedied by 
absurdly “agreeing to agree” at some 
later date. 

In the 10-year period from 1957 
through 1967, the United States changed 
its position on three major points. It no 
longer suggested that the nuclear powers 
reduce their own stockpiles at the same 
time nonproliferation measures were 
taken. It no longer insisted upon some 
arrangement for individual self-defense. 
Most important, it dropped the require- 
ment that nuclear sharing within NATO 
be protected. 

The advisability of United States re- 
ducing its nuclear stockpiles is question- 
able, but it is imperative, for reasons I 
shall outline below, that the United 
States insist upon some provision for 
establishing nuclear defense within its 
regional defense organizations, princi- 
pally NATO. To facilitate that result 
I have prepared an amendment to this 
bill. My amendment reads: 

Provided that no funds authorized by this 
Act may be spent for salaries or other ex- 
penses connected with advancing proposals 
which preclude the provision of weapons or 
other materials for the establishment of nu- 
clear defenses to regional organizations 
established under Article 52 of the UN 
Charter. 


In this respect my amendment 
which retains the NATO option, so to 
speak reflects the position of the United 
States on the nonproliferation treaty up 
until October 1966. I believe that the pol - 
icy of nuclear sharing within regional de- 
fense alliances as subscribed to and sup- 
ported by Presidents Eisenhower and 
Kennedy, and initially by President 
Johnson, is wise. Nothing has changed 
which has altered the basic soundness of 
their initial judgments. 
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OPPOSITION TO PROPOSED PROC- 
ESSING TAX ON PEANUTS 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, I question 
the wisdom of H.R. 18145, which would 
establish a processing fee on peanuts—a 
fee that can be described properly as a 
tax on consumers. 

On previous occasions I have voiced 
my objection to the processing tax provi- 
sions of the present wheat legislation—a 
tax which has been variously described as 
a flour tax or bread tax. Several years ago 
the House Agriculture Committee re- 
jected, wisely I think, a proposal to es- 
tablish a processing tax on rice. I hope it 
will see fit to reject this proposal on 
peanuts. 

The bill would authorize a processing 
tax which will rise to a level of 20 percent 
of market value. Think of it. If enacted, 
this would put a peanut butter tax on top 
of a bread tax. A more uneconomic, more 
unpalatable sandwich would be difficult 
to contemplate. 

Sponsors say, I am told, that the tax on 
peanuts was conjured up by growers 
working with USDA. It is easily believed 
that neither processors nor consumers 
had a hand in it. In fact, curious to know 
whether the President’s righthand coun- 
sel on consumer matters was aware of it, 
I sent last Thursday an inquiry to Miss 
Betty Furness, the President’s Assistant 
for Consumer Affairs. With the cost of 
this processing tax certain to land even- 
tually on consumers, it will be interesting 
to know if it has the blessing of the offi- 
cial spokesman for consumers. 

This bill has been proposed to main- 
tain and improve farm income for pea- 
nuts. All of us are in favor of higher farm 
income. However, I believe it should come 
by the operation of demand and supply in 
the marketplace—not by a device to add 
a new tax on the already burdened con- 
sumer. Certainly, even to suggest the col- 
lection of a special consumer tax to be 
distributed to peanut producers requires 
that a case first be made that current in- 
come from peanuts is depressed. Let us 
review the facts. Examine the following 
table showing the average gross income 
from peanuts per acre produced. You will 
note that over the last 10 years, gross in- 
come per acre has about doubled. The 
same table shows that the value of the 
crop has also about doubled in the same 
period. 

PEANUTS 


Gross return Value of crop 

beat acre (million 
dollars) dollars) 

100. 78 148.9 

126. 193.0 

101. 86 145.8 

123, 20 172.0 

129. 16 181.5 

135, 68 189.3 

155.79 217.8 

168. 22 235.0 

189, 35 272,2 

192. 10 271.2 

201. 21 283.5 
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During this same period the index of 
prices paid by farmers went up about 
20 percent. 

USDA has published a series on pea- 
nut-cotton farms in the Southern coastal 
plains, which show in detail the cash 
receipts and net cash farm income on 
these farms. Can a case be made for 
a consumer levy? Examine the follow- 
ing table which shows from 1957 through 
1966 the cash receipts from peanuts on 
these farms and the next farm income: 


PEANUT-COTTON FARMS, SOUTHERN COASTAL PLAINS: 
TOTAL CASH RECEIPTS, AND NET CASH FARM INCOME, 
1957-66 


Year 


Peanut cash Net cash farm 
receipts income 


ed 
8888288 
te 
8 


You will note that in these 10 years 
cash receipts from peanut sales went up 
about 3% times and net cash farm in- 
come also rose 344 times in that period. 

The above figures do not make a case 
for a peanut tax or a peanut butter tax. 

In spite of the alleged concern about 
Government costs, the first step on the 
part of the proponents of this legislation 
is to increase the loan rate for the 1968 
crop peanuts to 80 percent of parity from 
75 percent, without any acreage cut. Just 
how is this production stimulating, con- 
sumer price raising, increased Govern- 
ment purchase price designed to cut 
Government costs for the 1968 crop? 

There are several other deficiencies in 
the proposed legislation. Let me enumer- 
ate some of them: 

First. Acreage reduced from peanut 
production can go into any other crop 
even though such acreage reduction has 
been: paid for by the Government. This 
will increase competition with other 
crops and force additional costs on CCC. 

Second. There is no relationship be- 
tween the cost of the certificate or the 
amount collected from consumers and 
the amount distributed to farmers. If 
there is no participation, the consumer 
would still have to pay the certificate 
cost in the retail price. 

Third. Section 380(c) states: 

The cost of any marketing certificates is- 
sued to producers in excess of the value of 
certificates acquired by persons engaged in 
cleaning inshell or shelling of farmer stock 
peanuts shall be borne by Commodity Credit 
Corporation. 


This assumes that there will be addi- 
tional certificate costs. In addition CCC 
will still have to subsidize peanuts into 
export or crushing into oil in order to 
dispose of surpluses. 

Instead of the proposed bill, I suggest 
an amendment to the Agricultural Act 
of 1938, as amended. I propose that pea- 
nuts be deleted from the list of basic 
commodities. It is time that the entire 
paraphernalia of acreage controls be 
eliminated for this crop, which by any 
reasonable standard can hardly be con- 
sidered as really basic. It is difficult to 
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justify the inclusion of peanuts in such 
a unique category when we recognize that 
such crops as tomatoes, oranges, and 
apples each provide greater farm income 
to producers than peanuts. In 1966, cash 
receipts from the sale of price support 
peanuts were $270 million; tomatoes 
produced $385 million; oranges $325 mil- 
lion; and apples $274 million. 

It must not go unnoticed that the $270 
million cash receipts required Govern- 
ment costs of about $44 million. 


A TRIBUTE TO THE LATE FORMER 
CONGRESSMAN FRED BIERMANN 
OF IOWA 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the Rrecorp and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, as one of 
those who had the privilege of serving in 
this body with Fred Biermann, I would 
like to offer my profound sympathy to 
the family and friends of the former 
Congressman from Iowa who passed 
away on July 1. 

Everyone who knew Fred Biermann 
will remember him fondly as one who 
served his Nation and his fellow men in 
times of war and of peace—in days of 
shadow and of light. His long and event- 
ful life comprises a unique record of con- 
structive public service. He served as an 
Army officer in France during World War 
I, as a Congressman on the history- 
making House Agriculture Committee for 
three terms during the somber days of 
the depression, as a U.S. marshal, a post- 
master, a newspaperman, and a city park 
commissioner. Few Americans have had 
such a rich and diverse public career. Few 
Americans have brought to public office 
such intelligence, compassion, energy, 
and devotion. So long as this Nation con- 
tinues to produce men such as Fred 
Biermann, we need have no fear for our 
future. May his wonderful life inspire all 
who knew him to persevere in our efforts 
to achieve in this country the excellence 
for which the former Representative 
from Iowa so tirelessly strived. 


AGAINST THE NOMINATION OF 
JUSTICE FORTAS 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the Recorp and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, we will 
all agree, I am sure, that the proceedings 
and testimony concerning the nomina- 
tion of a citizen to the highest legal office 
in the land, that of Chief Justice of the 
U.S. Supreme Court, should receive the 
widest publicity and all arguments 
weighed by the largest number of con- 
cerned citizens possible. This is doubly 
true in the case of such a controversial 
nomination as that of Justice Abe Fortas. 
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Yet the press does not have the where- 

withall to carry all arguments, both pro 

and con; comparatively few people can 
actually attend the hearings here in 

Washington; and a relatively small num- 

ber will ever read the testimony of the 

hearing once it is printed. 

On July 12, 1968, the former research 
director of the Subcommittee on Consti- 
tutional Rights of the Senate Judiciary 
Committee, Mr. Benjamin Ginzburg, ap- 
peared before the Judiciary Committee to 
make known his objection to the Fortas 
appointment. Now retired, but evidently 
still quite concerned about national 
issues, Mr. Ginzburg was also a former 
assistant editor of “The Encyclopedia of 
the Social Sciences.” 

Mr. Ginzburg’s objections are related 
to certainly one of the most. vital issues 
we face today, the matter of civil dis- 
obedience. Based on views expressed by 
Justice Fortas in a recently published 
pamphlet, “Concerning Dissent and Civil 
Disobedience,” the witness urged a 
thorough digesting of Justice Fortas’ 
position on this crucial issue. 

I include the statement made before 
the Senate Judiciary Committee on July 
12, 1968, by Mr. Benjamin Ginzburg in 
the Recorp at this point: 

STATEMENT. BY BENJAMIN GINZBURG BEFORE 
SENATE JUDICIARY COMMITTEE AT HEARING 
ON CONFIRMATION OF JUSTICE FORTAS AS 
CHIEF JUSTICE, JULY 12, 1968 
Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 

mittee, my name is Benjamin Ginzburg. I 

am a retired civil servant. My last post with 

the government was that of Research Direc- 
tor for your distinguished Committee's Sub- 

committee on Constitutional Rights: I am a 

former assistant editor of The Encyclopedia 

of the Social Sciences. I have written exten- 
sively on scientific, economic, and moral- 
political subjects. 

I mention these personal qualifications 
because I speak for no organization or group 
and voice only my own views. I am here to 
testify concerning the doctrines advocated by 
Justice Abe Fortas in his recently published 
pamphlet, “Concerning Dissent and Civil 
Disobedience,” And I want to point out at 
the outset that Justice Fortas has stated 
that his pamphlet is in part... frankly 
a statement of a moral, ethical or philo- 
sophical point of view about dissent and 
how it may properly—and effectively—be ex- 
pressed,” The Justice has thereby waived im- 
munity from political debate, for many of 
the matters he talks about vitally concern 
everybody as a citizen and as a moral being. 
Since moral and political doctrines often 
have subtle implications which are not fully 
grasped on first reading—they are, if I may 
say 50, like icebergs, 95 per cent hidden under 
water—lI feel it is not presumptuous of me 
to use my philosophic training to bring to 
the surface the implications of the views 
the Justice has expressed in his pamphlet. 

For the sake of clarity let me state my 
conclusions before seeking to demonstrate 
them. It is my judgment—and I believe it 
should be your judgment after you have 
heard what I have to say—that the views 
expressed by Justice Fortas in his pamphlet 
should disqualify him for promotion to the 
august post of Chief Justice of the United 
States. Had the Justice published his pam- 
phlet before his nomination and confirma- 
tion as Associate Justice, the views he has 
expressed should have disqualified him even 
for associate membership in the Supreme 
Court. As the situation is today, Justice 
Fortas’ views probably do not furnish 
grounds under the law for removing him as 
Associate Justice, but, as I shall show, they 
do make it incumbent on the Senate to 
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reject his promotion to the post of Chief 
Justice, a post from which he could wreak 
far more havoc on our institutions than from 
his present position. 

Mr. Chairman, I need hardly remind you 
that we are living in tense times, Relations 
between racial groups have become so em- 
bittered by reckless agitation and rioting as 
to jeopardize the chances of achieving the 
peaceful progress of all groups in a national 
community commanding the loyalty of all 
citizens without distinction of race, color or 
creed. This is certainly no time to cry “Fire! 
Fire!“ But this is exactly what Justice For- 
tas has done. 

He has done this in several ways. He has 
enthusiastically endorsed the doctrine of 
mass civil disobedience founded on the tech- 
nique used by Mahatma Gandhi to bring 
down British rule in India. He has at the same 
time proclaimed—by what authority I do 
not know—that the nation has “confessed” 
that we have denied to twenty million Ne- 
groes “the rights and opportunities to which 
they are entitled.” And he has told Negro 
militants that all the progress in the con- 
dition of the Negroes has been wrested from 
the white “establishment” by the strength 
and massiveness of their protests and demon- 
strations, including the mass civil disobedi- 
ence campaigns. 

Finally, in imitation of the class struggle 
tenets popularized by Marx and the Marxists, 
Justice Fortas has warned Negro militants 
that some of their number who get jobs in 
the white establishment, “will be assimilated 
in their outlook and will lose their separate 
value to the Negro cause.” In other words, he 
has warned that some Negroes will become 
traitors to the Negro cause by acting as 
Americans first and Negroes second, even as 
the Marxists constantly warned that work- 
ers who collaborate with the capitalists and 
law and order become traitors to the work- 
ing class. 

Under our free institutions, I recognize the 
right of Justice Fortas as an individual to 
publish and proclaim these and other dan- 
gerous sophistries. But, Mr. Chairman, I sub- 
mit that we have no business rewarding the 
utterer of these dangerous sophistries by 
promoting him to be Chief Justice of the 
United States. I submit also that the pro- 
motion of Justice Fortas is calculated to give 
added strength to these sophistries. They will 
be quoted in briefs to the courts as author- 
itative doctrine, and they will embolden 
both Negro and white civil rights activists, so 
called, to embrace the disastrous adventure of 
trying to solve racial problems by mobilizing 
“black power” against the so-called white 
establishment. 

Lest it should be charged that I am quoting 
Isolated phrases and sentences out of con- 
text, I propose, with the Chairman’s indul- 
gence, to review the entire pamphlet of Jus- 
tice Fortas insofar as it bears on civil disobe- 
dience and the Negro problem. Justice Fortas 
also discusses the youth revolt and student 
rioting, Although he indulges in similar dan- 
gerous sophistries on this topic, I prefer not 
to deal with this part of the pamphlet at this 
time. 

The first question that comes to mind is, 
Why did Justice Fortas write this pamphlet? 
What purpose was it meant to serve? The 
answer the Justice gives in his preface is 
that “ I have written this little book because 
I think it is important that as many people 
as possible should understand the basic 
principles governing dissent and civil dis- 
obedience in our democracy.” But has civil 
disobedience been an established and ac- 
cepted trend of thought in this country— 
say, like the doctrine of states rights? No. 
Except for the isolated literary espousal of 
civil disobedience by Thoreau more than a 
century ago, nothing has been heard about 
civil disobedience in this country until the 
term was reintroduced into our political 
vocabulary by civil rights groups, notably by 
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Martin Luther King and his followers, as a 
borrowing from the practices and techniques 
of Mahatma Gandhi and his campaign 
against British rule. If it is to be discussed 
by a moral and political theorist, one would 
expect that the first question would be to 
discuss whether the idea is generally sound 
or is sound in some respects and not in 
others. But Justice Fortas does not approach 
the problem in this fashion. He proceeds 
from first to last as a convinced partisan of 
civil disobedience. What, in his view, is civil 
disobedience designed to accomplish? The 
clue is given by another sentence in his 
preface, a sentence which I have already 
quoted—to wit, that he is expressing a point 
of view about dissent and how it may prop- 
erly—and effectively—be expressed.” 

Here we have the story in a nutshell, Jus- 
tice Fortas belongs to that class of liberals, 
who not only believe in the right of dissent 
as we all do, but who also believe that dissent 
by minorities must be made effective against 
the majority will. Thus he champions the 
doctrine and technique of civil disobedience 
as guaranteed to make dissent effective. 

We have all heard the recent complaints of 
dissenters that they have spoken and agitated 
against the majority will and feel themselves 
frustrated because the majority have not 
yielded to their demands. Justice Fortas has 
written his pamphlet to tell them to try civil 
disobedience and thus make their dissent 
effective. Incidentally, this is the basis on 
which Martin Luther King organized the 
civil disobedience march of the poor on 
Washington. In a circular prepared by him 
shortly before his death, King wrote: We are 
taking action after bitter reflection. We have 
learned from bitter experience that our gov- 
ernment does not correct a race problem 
until it is confronted directly and dramat- 
ically. SCLC had to precipitate a Birmingham 
to open public accommodations; it had to 
march against brutality in Selma before the 
constitutional right to vote was buttressed 
by federal statutes.” 

In contemplating the current craze for 
making dissent effective and using such tech- 
niques as civil disobedience to make it effec- 
tive, I cannot resist indulging in an aside on 
how times have changed. There was a time 
when it used to be said that one man and the 
spirit of God with him make up a majority. 
The dissenter was admired because he sought 
out the truth and trusted to God to make it 
prevail in God’s good time. Today, however, 
our godless liberals tell us to honor the dis- 
senters not because they have sought out the 
truth, but just because they are dissenters 
from the majority. Not only that, but also 
that we have a sacred duty to make the 
dissenting minorities prevail against the 
majority both by researching physical and 
psychological techniques for the dissenters 
and by persuading the government and the 
courts to accept these techniques as some- 
how in accord without constitutional and 
democratic system. 

If we can get over our initial surprise at 
finding an Associate Justice of the Supreme 
Court engaged as a partisan in the battles 
of the market place, then his pamphlet be- 
comes clear as a bell. The Justice is engaged 
in extolling dissent by the minorities, par- 
ticularly the dissent that is disseminated by 
the self-styled leaders of the Negro minority, 
and in recommending the virtues of civil dis- 
obedience to make the dissent effective. Part 
of the time he addresses an oratorical appeal 
to those already converted by singing emo- 
tionally the praises of civil disobedience. Part 
of the time he seeks to reason with political 
and constitutional theorists in an effort to 
persuade them that civil disobedience is in 
accord with the constitutional and political 
tradition. And still a third part of the time 
he celebrates the achievements of Negro mili- 
tancy and warns the Negro militants to ex- 
pect that some of their number will be 
bribed away by the white establishment. 
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That the central message of the pamphlet 
is the praise of civil disobedience is indi- 
cated by the passage the editor of the pamph- 
let selected to go on the cover. This quoted 
passage reads as follows: [Dr. Martin Luther 
King] said that many Negroes would disobey 
‘unjust laws.’ These he defined as laws which 
a minority is compelled to observe, but which 
are not binding on the majority. He said that 
this must be done openly and peacefully, 
and that those who do it must accept the 
penalty imposed by the law. This is ‘civil dis- 
obedience’ in a great classic tradition.” 

Also addressed to the converted in order to 
reinforce their faith in militancy and civil 
disobedience is the opening gambit in the 
text, which seeks to liken Southern segre- 
gation laws to the infamous edicts of Hitler 
against the Jews. If I had lived in Germany 
in Hitler's days.“ the reader is told, “I hope 
I would have refused to wear an armband, to 
Heil Hitler, to submit to genocide. This I 
hope, although Hitler’s edicts were law until 
5 buried the Third Reich, 

* been a Negro living in Birming- 
ham or Little Rock, or Plaquemines Parish, 
Louisiana, I hope I would have disobeyed 
the state law that said that I might not enter 
the public waiting room reserved for 
‘Whites,’ 

“I hope I would have insisted upon going 
into the parks and swimming pools and 
schools which state or city law reserved for 
‘Whites.’ 

“I hope I would have had the courage to 
disobey, although the segregation ordinances 
were presumably law until they were declared 
unconstitutional.” 

It is a little disconcerting to see this pas- 
sage of poisonous rhetoric being followed by 
the Justice’s promise to logically and 
rationally reconcile what he calls his basic 
need to obey” Hitler-like laws with his pro- 
found belief as “a man of the law. .. to up- 
hold the law and to enforce its commands.” 
The attempted reconciliation, when it comes, 
turns out to be a piece of sophistical reason- 
ing which is not only totally unnecessary 
for the converted but should infuriate the 
students of political theory and constitu- 
tional law—unless they should be so over- 
awed by the Justice’s prestige that they 
would go along with a demonstration on his 
part that two plus two makes seven. 

4 would not bother you with an analysis 
of the sophistry were it not that it demon- 
strates how strongly Justice Fortas is com- 
mitted to the advocacy of civil disobedience. 
It is this emotional commitment which so 
dominates his reasoning that he not only 
perpetrates an outrageous fallacy but is 
robbed of the power to recognize the fal- 

lacy—and therefore imagines that others 
will see it as truth rather than fallacy. 

Here, then, is what you might call the 
shell game by which Justice Fortas has 
tricked himself. He expounds the view (prop- 
osition one) that the Martin Luther King 
type of mass civil disobedience resembles 
the Gandhi technique, with its emphasis on 
peaceful disobedience and the injunction 
to the practitioners to pay the penalty of 
going to jail (or accepting whatever other 
punishment the law prescribes) for their 
disobedience. As we all know, Dr. King and 
his successor, Dr. Ralph Abernathy, have 
frequently emphasized that by this device 
of “filling the jails” they are increasing the 
moral and psychological pressure of the dis- 
obedience campaign. 

Then comes proposition two. It is actually 
laid down in an earlier page of the pamphlet 
and says that civil disobedience closely re- 
sembles the procedure used by citizens to 
test the constitutionality of laws before obey- 
ing them. This procedure in certain cases—as 
say, in testing the constitutionality of the 
selective service act, or in testing the con- 
stitutionality of a law making it a crime 
to impart birth control information—this 
procedure means committing a crime by vio- 
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lating the law, and later going to jail if the 
violated law is held to be constitutional. 

In drawing the analogy between civil dis- 
obedience and the constitutional testing pro- 
cedure, Justice Fortas makes no mention of 
the fact that civil disobedience refers to mass 
defiance of the law, and that the disobedi- 
ence is applied not only to laws that are 
judged unconstitutional but to any and all 
laws that the protestors deem unjust.“ In- 
deed, mass defiance is also used as pressure 
to bring about new laws and new social con- 
ditions of unspecified nature that are sup- 
posed to usher in the millennium. These 
characteristics, which have all been ob- 
served in the practice of civil disobedience 
by King and his followers, make the com- 
parison with the individual constitutional 
testing procedure exceedingly tenuous, They 
indicate that the real likeness is with the 
practice pursued by Gandhi and his fol- 
lowers of defying all laws with the object of 
breaking down British rule in India. 

And now comes the actual manipulation of 
the shells, Since the testing procedure and 
mass disobedience both involve going to jail 
(although at different times and under dif- 
ferent circumstances), Justice Fortas is able 
to interpret King’s quoted injunction to his 
followers to accept punishment (in reality an 
injunction to fill the jails) as if it were sim- 
ply the duty of an individual constitutional 
testor to go to jail if his constitutional suit 
is lost. On the basis of this verbal ambiguity, 
Justice Fortas is able first to hail the mass 
disobedience of King’s followers as civil dis- 
obedience in a great tradition” and then to 
reconcile it speciously with universal obedi- 
ence to law. 

This is how Justice Fortas performs his 
reconciliation. He begins by characterizing 
this disobedience as “peaceful, non-violent 
disobedience of laws which are themselves 
unjust and which the protestor challenges 
as invalid and unconstitutional”—a defini- 
tion which, as I have previously stated, is 
already far removed from the true character 
of mass disobedience. Then he goes off on a 
complete tangent, as is revealed in the fol- 
lowing passage: 

“Dr. King was involved in a case which u- 
lustrated this conception. He led a mass 
demonstration to protest segregation and 
discrimination in Birmingham. An injunc- 
tion ‘had been issued by a state court 
against the demonstration. But Dr. King dis- 
regarded the injunction and proceeded with 
the march as planned. He was arrested. He 
was prosecuted in the state court, convicted 
of contempt, and sentenced to serve five days 
in jail. He appealed, claiming that the First 
Amendment protected his violation of the 
injunction. 

T have no doubt that Dr. King violated 
the injunction in the belief that it was in- 
valid and his conduct was legally as well as 
morally justified. But the Supreme Court 
held that he was bound to obey the injunc- 
tion unless and until it was set aside on ap- 
peal; and that he could not disregard the 
injunction even if he was right that the in- 
junction was invalid. Dr. King went to jail 
and served his time. 

“I have no moral criticism to make of Dr. 
King’s action in this incident even though 
it turned out to be legally unjustified. He 
acted in good faith. There was good, solid 
basis for his belief that he did not have to 
obey the injunction—until the Supreme 
Court ruled the other way. The Court dis- 
agreed with him by a vote of five to four. I 
was one of the dissenters. Then Dr. King, 
without complaint or histrionics, accepted 
the penalty of misjudgment. This, I submit 
is action in the great tradition of social pro- 
test in a democratic society where all citizens, 
including protestors, are subject to the rule 
of law.” 

Yes, ladies and gentlemen, the hand is 
quicker than the eye. What Justice Fortas 
has done is to palm off an isolated incident 
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about Dr. King in his individual capacity 
(an incident closely resembling an ordinary 
citizen's constitutional testing procedure) as 
descriptive of the nature and impact of a 
movement of mass civil disobedience. I have 
no doubt that Justice Fortas deceived himself 
by this shell game, for it is inconceivable 
that, had his critical faculties been awake, 
he would have attempted to impose such a 
raw fallacy on expert students of political 
and constitutional theory. 

After the experience Washington has had 
with the Poor Marchers and Resurrection 
City, I believe it should be unnecessary to 
stress the obvious—that a mass civil dis- 
obedience campaign, for all the semantic 
torturing of words like “peaceful” and “‘non- 
violent,” is just the opposite of obedience 
to the rule of law. And if there be those who 
blame the excesses of the Poor Marchers 
on Dr. Abernathy’s mismanagement rather 
than on the principle of civil disobedience, 
let them read the King circular from which 
I have already quoted. We intend,” wrote 
Martin Luther King, “to channelize the 
smoldering rage of the Negro and white poor 
in an effective militant movement in Wash- 
ington and elsewhere. A pilgrimage of the 
poor will gather in Washington.. . . We will 
go there, we will demand to be heard, and 
we will stay until America responds. If this 
means forcible repression of our movement, 
we will confront it, for we have done this 
before. If this means scorn or ridicule, we 
will embrace it, for that is what America’s 
poor now receive. If it means jail, we accept 
it willingly, for the millions of poor already 
are imprisoned by exploitation and discrimi- 
nation. We will in this way fashion a con- 
frontation unique in drama but firm in dis- 
cipline to wrest from the government fun- 
damental measures to end the long agony 
of the hard core poor.” 

Do we find here the spirit of peace, obedi- 
ence to law and order and democratic insti- 
tutions? I challenge Justice Fortas to say 
that we do. 

I now pass to a third phase of Justice 
Forta’s pamphlet wherein he reveals his 
philosophy of history. It is a philosophy 
which pictures the oppressing, exploiting 
group being forced, by the process of history 
and the rise of a revolutionary class, to sur- 
render, unwillingly and with stubborn reluc- 
tance, their privileges of exploitation. At the 
same time it pictures the new revolutionary 
group preparing a golden day for the world. 
Thus Justice Fortas writes: 

“We have confessed that about twenty 
million people—Negroes—have been denied 
the rights and opportunities to which they 
are entitled. This national acknowldge- 
ment—typically American—tis in itself a rev- 
olutionary achievement. 

“We have proclaimed our national obliga- 
tion to repair the damage that this denial 
has inflicted. We have made a beginning— 
an important, substantial beginning—in the 
long, difficult and enormously costly and dis- 
rupting task of reparation and ref Aid 
{Emphasis my own.] 

Note the word “disrupting.” It is an in- 
dication of Justice Fortas’ belief that the 
reforms benefiting the Negroes are not the 
result of the cooperative labors of all groups 
in the community, but are imposed on the 
exploiting white class, and hence are bound 
to be socially and economically disruptive. 

In line with this philosophy of history and 
the picture of a bitter struggle between the 
exploiting and exploited classes, Justice 
Fortas feels it necessary to warn militant 
Negro leaders to reckon with the fact that 
some of them will be bought off by the white 
establishment. Let me read you the entire 
passage in which this warning is made: 

“The Negroes have gained much by the 
strength of their protests and the massive- 
ness of their demonstrations. Even their 
riots—much as we dislike acknowledging it— 
produced some satisfaction of their demands, 
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some good response as well as some that was 
negative. 

“Negroes have acquired in this revolution- 
ary process some solid instruments of solid 
advance. The very fact that they have been 
able to unite and, as a united people, bravely 
to assert their rights by vigorous protest and 
demonstration, has been a miracle 

They have discovered that they can mass 
their strength and pool their protests and 
achieve great benefits. They have induced the 
establishment to accept Negroes in its high- 
est Offices. These Negroes are obtaining in- 
valuable training as lawyers, government offi- 
cials, educators, business executives, and ad- 
ministrators. While some oj these will be as- 
similated in their outlook and will lose their 
separate value to the Negro cause, some will 
be a source of new and more skillful leader- 
ship and of inspiration to the younger gen- 
eration,” [Emphasis my own.] 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, let me say 
that I was stunned when I read—and di- 
gested—Justice Fortas’ pamphlet. I can well 
understand the incredulity which may be the 
initial reaction to charges such as I have 
made, The fragmentary publicity and review- 
ing which has attended the release of this 
pamphlet has not prepared the American 
people for these allegations. 

But, gentlemen, I make no charges beyond 
what can be read and inferred from the text 
of the pamphlet. I come before you only be- 
cause I considered it to be my public duty 
to bring this information to your attention. 

I emphasize strongly that I do not accuse 
Justice Fortas of being a revolutionist intent 
on overthrowing the American system of gov- 
ernment. I rather believe that the doctrines 
espoused in the pamphlet express the Walter 
Mitty dream life of the Justice. But I submit 
that even as somnambulistic ideas, these 
doctrines are dangerous when they are 
lodged in the head of a Chief Justice of the 
United States. They are all the more dan- 
gerous when they have been put on paper 
and invested with the divinity that “doth 
hedge” a reigning Chief Justice. 

I thank you for your kind attention. 


PERSONAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks at this point in the 
RecorD and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, as cochairman of “Nixon for 
President” in the State of Pennsylvania, 
I was on hand, with our cochairman, 
attorney and former Pennsylvania cabi- 
net member Arlin Adams, when Dick 
Nixon and his wife Pat Nixon arrived in 
Philadelphia to consult with us about 
Pennsylvania yesterday, July 16, 1968. 

Arlin Adams was chairman of the 
luncheon for Richard Nixon in honor 
of the Republican delegates elected at 
the April 23, 1968, Pennsylvania primary 
election. The reception was good, and 
over 200 invited prominent guests from 
all levels of the city life attended the 
pleasant event. 

The plane on which I was scheduled 
to return to Washington was delayed 
by heavy air traffic around Philadelphia 
so that I was unable to be on the floor 
of the House for the procedural vote on 
the passage of the rule on the Foreign 
Assistance Act of 1968, H.R. 15263. 

Had I been present I would have voted 
“yea” on this rollcall, No. 262. 
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THE GOOD WORK OF CONGRESS- 
MAN EDWARD J. PATTEN 


Mr. JOELSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the Recorp and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JOELSON. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
call the attention of my colleagues to an 
editorial which appeared in the Wash- 
ington Evening Star on Monday, July 15, 
that describes the good work done by our 
colleague, Representative EDWARD J. PAT- 
TEN in having the District of Columbia 
included in the Federal reinsurance pro- 
gram concerning riot areas. 

Epwarp Patten is, of course, vitally in- 
terested in his own congressional district, 
but he is also concerned about the prob- 
lems which face us in the District of Co- 
lumbia and the Nation at large. Although 
he may not have obtained any political 
advantage in his own district, this fact 
did not stop him from fighting to elimi- 
nate an injustice in the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

The Evening Star editorial follows: 


Riot INSURANCE 


The residents and businessmen of the Dis- 
trict. owe a tidy debt to Representative Ed- 
ward J. Patten of New Jersey. It was Repre- 
sentative Patten who last week successfully 
attached an amendment to the administra- 
tion’s omnibus housing bill, enabling the 
District to take advantage of a federal re- 
insurance program permitting the govern- 
ment to underwrite part of major casualty 
losses in riot areas. 

Representative Patten’s timing could not 
have been better. The last several weeks have 
seen a real crisis develop here, with a mount- 
ing rate of cancellations and refusals to re- 
new. It has become increasingly apparent 
that for this city to keep functioning, let 
alone rebuild its shattered sections, the fed- 
eral reinsurance, or pooling, program would 
have to be approved. But the enabling legisla- 
tion for the District also is vital. Although 
a bill to this effect, sponsored by Senator 
Joseph D. Tydings of Maryland, was moving 
smoothly through the Senate, it had begun 
to look as though the House District Com- 
mittee would let the proposal languish until 
Congress adjourned. The Patten amendment, 
identical to the Tydings bill, eliminated the 
need for committee action. 

Although a big step forward, this doesn't 
mean that the District and other big-city 
insurance problems are solved. In the first 
place, the legislation now goes to a confer- 
ence committee. It is essential that the Dis- 
trict enabling provision be kept in the meas- 
ure, Moreover, the final version of the leg- 
islation should reflect the Senate version in 
not putting a ceiling on the federal govern- 
ment’s last-resort involvement in the insur- 
ance pool. The $150 million ceiling set by the 
House should be removed. 

A final resolution of the problem will de- 
pend on the determination of District insur- 
ance officials and the private insurers to 
make the federal program work, and to pro- 
vide fair access to property insurance for all 
who need it. 


RAILROAD ORPHAN: PASSENGER 
RUNS 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the Recorp and include 
extraneous matter. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission on June 25 rec- 
ommended to the Congress a series of 
changes in Federal policy with respect 
to the continuing reduction of intercity 
rail passenger service in this country. 
The Subcommittee on Transportation 
and Aeronautics has favorably reported 
H.R. 18212 which embraces these pro- 
posals. It is essential, in my view, that 
this bill be passed if we are to halt the 
serious decline in rail transportation 
available to the American people. 

On Sunday, July 14, an enlightening 
article, on this subject by Mr. Robert E. 
Bedingfield, appeared in the New York 
Times. I would like to submit it for the 
Recorp, in the hope that it would not 
only challenge but also inform the Mem- 
bers of the House. 

The article follows: 

RAILROAD ORPHAN: PASSENGER RUNS 
(By Robert Bedingfield) 


If the Penn Central could have its way, 
there would be no through passenger trains 
running between New York and Chicago, 

If the Southern Pacific could have its way, 
there would be none between New Orleans 
and Los Angeles. 

These intercity routes long were among the 
most prized of railroad franchises. Over them 
sped such proud and prestigious long dis- 
tance flyers as the Twentieth Century Lim- 
ited, the Commodore Vanderbilt and the 
Sunset Limited. 

But now the cream of the passenger busi- 
ness has turned sour, Railroads that once 
spent large sums of money dressing up and 
promoting their long-haul passenger service 
are working hard to get rid of most, and in 
some cases all, of it. 

“There just isn't any future or need for 
passenger trains, except perhaps in heavily 
populated corridors like New York to Wash- 
ington,” a top railroad spokesman told Con- 
gress last week. 

Thomas M. Goodfellow, president of the 
Association of American Railroads, told a 
House Commerce subcommittee that, with 
less than 1½ per cent of the traveling public 
using them, running passenger trains is a 
service “the railroads, the shippers and the 
public itself can ill afford.” 


DETAILS OF LAW 


Mr. Goodfellow's attitude is one that most 
railroad executives have taken for a long 
time. The reason he was putting it so starkly 
last week was that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission had taken an action that may 
make it a lot more difficult for railroads to 
discontinue passenger train service. 

He stressed that two-fifths of the rails’ 
freight profits were being consumed by pas- 
senger deficits. 

Under the Interstate Commerce Act, as it 
now is written, a railroad may discontinue 
any interstate train it chooses, and the I.C.C. 
cannot interfere unless it can find that the 
train “is required by the public convenience 
and necessity and will not unduly burden 
interstate commerce.” 

The commission earlier this month asked 
Congress to undertake a study of the need 
and means for preserving a “National Rail- 
road Passenger System.” It also called for a 
two-year moratorium on certain interstate 
train discontinuances while the study is in 
progress, 

Paul J. Tierney, chairman of the I. OC. C., 
explained that the two-year wait should be 
applied when a railroad files to cancel the 
last passenger train operating between two 
cities in different states. This proposal was 
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immediately attacked by the Department of 
‘Transportation. 

The department’s Railroad Administrator, 
A. Scheffer Lang, said that while it sup- 
ported the idea of a study, it was “totally 
and completely in opposition to a morator- 
tum.” Mr. Lang said his department could 
find “no logic” in the suggestion that the 
last unpatronized railroad passenger train 
between two points should be subjected to 
any different tests of public necessity than 
the first. 

In its reports to Congress the I. C. O. pointed 
out that in the last 10 years the number of 
regular intercity trains had declined by near- 
ly 60 percent and that service over 36 per 
cent of the 1958 routes had been completely 
eliminated. It stressed that another 100 trains 
had been discontinued in the last 12 months 
and warned that unless the law under which 
the rails can discontinue passenger train 
service is to impose more stringent 
requirements, there is a “very real danger” 
that such service will disappear altogether, 
except for commuter and corridor runs. 

The commission’s position is that “the na- 
tional ambivalence toward the problem not 
only fosters inaction and inconsistency in 
govermental policy, but it encourages rail- 
roads to continue the present (train-off) 
trends.” 

One reason for the railroads’ reluctance to 
wait and listen while a Congressionally or- 
dered. study on the needs for a “national” 
passenger train system is undertaken is the 
long history of public skepticism about the 
financial aspects of passenger service. The 
carriers are discouraged from long experience, 
at the prospects of getting the public to be- 
lieve that passenger trains realy lose money, 

KINDS OF COSTS 

The I. C. C. figures a road’s passenger de- 
ficit as the difference between revenues and 
the sum of expenses related to passenger serv- 
ice and a proportional share of expenses that 
are common to both freight and passenger 
service. For the industry as a whole last year, 
the deficit amounted to $484.9-million, This 
year the carriers estimate the loss will be 25 
per cent greater, or $600-million. 

Despite the official figures, or perhaps in 
part because of the complex method by 
which they are computed, a considerable por- 
tion of the public seems to believe the rail- 
roads actually make money on passengers 
but are either too dumb or too perverse to 
admit it. This conviction may gain some sup- 
port from the railroad controller’s charac- 
teristic tendency, when asked for any given 
statistic, to come back with the query: 

“Which figure do you want and what do 
you want it for?” 

If asked for his road's passenger service 
costs, for instance, a controller can provide 
at least three figures: out-of-pocket, long- 
term avoidable and fully apportioned. The 
last-named is the one recognized by the 
I. C. C.; the other two are generally com- 
puted as tools of management information. 

The first of these three terms pretty well 
explains itself; the second reflects expenses 
now charged to passenger service that would 
be avoided if the service were discontinued. 
For example, if the Chesapeake & Ohio Rail- 
way—which, ironically, used to preach to 
the industry about improving and increas- 
ing passenger service—were to scrub its last 
remaining long-distance passenger train, 
the George Washington, it could save a great 
deal on the cost of building up the outside 
rail on its many mountain curves. A load 
of coal will swing uncomplainingly around 
a bend that, if it weren’t fully banked, would 
dump a passenger out of his bed. 

Fully apportioned costs include, in addi- 
tion to direct expenses, a share of all super- 
visory, financial and other overhead costs 
of the railroad that cannot be allocated to 
specific activities, 

The basis of apportionment is roughly the 
relationship between revenues from the serv- 
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ice and total revenues of the road. Just last 
month, the United States Supreme Court up- 
held the I. C. C.'s insistence that fully ap- 
portioned costs are the proper basis for use 
in rate determinations. 

Even among persons who accept the valid- 
ity of the commission’s and the railroads’ 
deficit figures, some still insist that the car- 
riers brought the losses on themselves by 
letting passenger service run downhill in 
both quality and quantity. The railroad an- 
swer to this, of course, is that the passengers, 
lured by the airplane and the automobile. 
deserted the trains. 

A sure way to infuriate many railroad ex- 
ecutives is to say, as some critics like to, “The 
Chicago & North Western Railway made pas- 
senger trains pay in Chicago; why can't it be 
done here in the East?” The North Western 
has invested $58-million since 1956 in new 
rolling stock for its suburban (commuter) 
riders and last year had a net income of 
$2.25-million on this particular service, or an 
annual return on its investment of about 3.88 
per cent. 

The fact is that in return for upgrading the 
suburban service, which the North Western 
Management will readily acknowledge it 
couldn’t easily discontinue, the railroad 
gained considerable public support and rec- 
ognition. This in turn helped it to slash its 
intercity noncommunter service from 7.3 
million train miles in 1956 to 1.1 million in 
1967 (a train mile is one train operated one 
mile) with the result that it cut its pas- 
senger-service loss on such traffic from $21.7- 
million to $4.8-million. 

On the basis of I. C. C. accounting, the Sea- 
board Coast Line Railroad lost $37.5-million 
last year running passenger trains, but its 
management is quick to emphasize the fact 
that the loss didn't result from operation of 
its luxurious long-distance streamliners to 
Florida, but from local train operations that 
no longer serve any public need. 

“We want to stay in the long-distance pas- 
senger business,” W. Thomas Rice, the Sea- 
board Coast Line’s president, said in a recent 
interview. He told of how in the past winter 
season, from December to April, even with 
@ costly four-day strike, his system carried 
260,000 passengers, an increase of 9.5 per cent 
over the level in the 1966-67 season. 


THE PRESIDENT’S TRIP TO CEN- 
TRAL AMERICA WAS A TRIUMPH 


Mr. NEDZI. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the Recorp and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. NEDZI. Mr. Speaker, President 
Johnson has just returned from a 
triumphal “good neighbor” visit to our 
Central American partners in the Alli- 
ance for Progress. During his stay the 
President met with the Chiefs of State 
of Guatemala, Honduras, El Salvador, 
Nicaragua, and Costa Rica to assure 
them of continued support for their suc- 
cessful self-help development efforts. 
His aim was to encourage Central Amer- 
ica to maintain the forward movement 
made in the area of subregional socio- 
economic development in the 7 years 
since the Alliance came into being. 

The President has had a special in- 
terest in promoting regional develop- 
ment by helping nations and groups of 
nations lift themselves up by their own 
bootstraps. He also has underscored 
the significance of improved and ex- 
panded educational facilities and serv- 
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ices on all levels to provide the neces- 
sary knowledge for overall development. 

I am very pleased to report that the 
Central American countries, individ- 
ually and as a group, have registered 
considerable progress under the stimulus 
of the Alliance. 

We can all justly derive satisfaction 
from the fact that U.S. assistance in 
grants and loans through the Agency 
for International Development—AID— 
and other international lending agen- 
cies, such as the Inter-American De- 
velopment Bank—IDB—has been a 
prime factor in engendering this for- 
ward push: 

During the Alliance period, the five 
small republics with a combined popu- 
lation of about 13 million people have 
increased trade among themselves from 
$31 million to nearly a quarter of a 
billion dollars, or about a sevenfold rise. 

Political stability as demonstrated by 
a series of national elections and peace- 
ful transfer of power has certainly 
stemmed in part from this economic 
improvement, Other factors, of course 
are the whole gamut of regional organ- 
izations established under the aegis of 
the Alliance. 

One of the most important of these 
is the Central American Bank for Eco- 
homic Integration—CABEI—for which 
President Johnson just announced an- 
other loan of $30 million. These loan 
funds will help carry out valuable multi- 
national infrastructure works, many of 
which have already begun. New roads 
linking country to country, coast to 
coast, and farm to city will form the 
circu.atory system for the lifeblood of 
regional economic growth. 

New ports for sea and air commerce, & 
telecommunications system to instantly 
link the Central American countries— 
these and other projects will benefit from 
our assistance to the Integration Fund 
of the Central American Bank. 

President Johnson also made known 
during his visit five other loans totaling 
$35 million which will bolster individual 
country programs in education, agricul- 
ture, and rural cooperative development. 

An $8.6 million Alliance for Progress 
loan to Guatemala will assist in the ex- 
pansion and upgrading of the primary 
school system; a $1.9 million loan will 
help carry out a comprehensive reform 
of the public education system of El Sal- 
vador, including use of instructional 
television; Honduras will accelerate agri- 
cultural development through a $9.5 mil- 
lion loan; Nicaraguan rural electrifica- 
tion will receive a mighty boost from a 
$10.2 million loan to help build three 
consumer-owned rural electric coopera- 
tives; and Costa Rica’s private devel- 
opment bank will continue its valuable 
support to industrial and agrarian 
growth through a $5 million loan. 

This AID assistance in key sectors will 
provide additional impulse to the area’s 
forward movement. 

AID-supported programs in Central 
American education have assisted in pro- 
viding 8.7 million textbooks and a quar- 
ter of a million teaching manuals. 

President Johnson underlined the key 
role of education in his remarks at a 
primary schoo] bearing his name in El 
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Salvador. Speaking to the students and 
teachers, he said: 

These free textbooks, this fine building 
and—most important—these willing and able 
teachers are yours. They offer their wisdom 
and education that can free you to live good 
lives. 


I am sure the President’s brief visit 
to Central America will reap long-lasting 
benefits in mutual understanding and 
cooperation. We can help assure that this 
will be so by lending our wholehearted 
support to the much-needed programs 
in national and regional socioeconomic 
development I have mentioned. 

The AID program in Central America 
has borne an abundant harvest. Let us 
show our appreciation by giving un- 
stinted support to a furtherance of these 
programs under the Alliance for 
Progress. 


SECURITY IN ISRAEL AND PRESER- 
VATION OF PEACE IN THE MIDDLE 
EAST—MUTUAL DEFENSE PACT 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the Recorp and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, in 1965 I 
introduced House Concurrent Resolution 
146 and in 1967 I introduced House Con- 
current Resolution 353 proposing that 
for the security of Israel and also for the 
preservation of peace in the Middle 
East, the United States and Israel enter 
into a mutual defense pact so that Israel 
should have the same relationship, as it 
related to our defending her against ag- 
gression, that Turkey and Greece and 
other NATO members have with us. 

I have pointed out again and again 
how imperative it is for us to let the 
Russians, as well as the Arabs, know 
that we will defend Israel against ag- 
gression. As a matter of fact, our Presi- 
dents in the past have issued statements 
from time to time that we would defend 
the territorial integrity of Israel along 
with other states in the Middle East 
against aggression. But a formal mutual 
defense treaty such as we have with 
NATO members would leave no possible 
doubt in the minds of either the Arabs 
or the Russians about our determined de- 
fense of Israel in case she is attacked and 
her independence threatened. It is ob- 
vious that the Middle East, as the stra- 
tegic military crossroads in the defense 
of that area against the spread of mili- 
tant communism, is vital to the U.S. na- 
tional interest. 

Since the 6-day war of last year we 
have seen Russia rearm Arab neighbors 
of Israel which can be only for the pur- 
pose of incurring aggression. I am glad 
that the United States is now making 
available to Israel jet fighter planes. We 
should make available to Israel what- 
ever military equipment is necessary to 
insure her security and independence 
against the Arab and Russian threats 
supported by a vast armament of Rus- 
sian weapons of the latest character. 

Mr. Speaker, I am very much pleased 
that the Miami Herald of Tuesday, 
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July 9, 1968, strongly supports the reso- 
lution which I have been proposing since 
1965 that there be a mutual defense pact 
between the United States and Israel. I 
incorporate the able Miami Herald edi- 
torial of that date at this place in the 
Recorp immediately following my re- 
marks; I also include after the Miami 
Herald editorial my remarks on this sub- 
ject and the resolution I introduced in 
January 1965: 
[From the Miami Herald, July 9, 1968] 


AN ISRAEL-UNITED STATES TREATY FOR DEFENSE 
Is OVERDUE 


Is a break-through near in the year-long 
Arab-Israeli crisis? 

Or do we have at hand a break-out—the 
outbreak of another war? 

The answer may be No in both cases. Egyp- 
tian President Nasser, who has been in Mos- 
cow for several days, promises on the one 
hand that his country “will liberate Arab 
territory conquered by Israel with Soviet 
help” but on the other shows some interest 
in the “insufficient” peacekeeping resolution 
of the United Nations. 

No break-through to peace can come until 
Israel is recognized by its neighbors as a 
sovereign state. Egypt seemed to be leaning 
to this premise when its foreign minister said 
in Copenhagen that Cairo was prepared to 
accept the reality of Israel's existence. 

But Nasser dashed that one with cold 
water. He chose the Moscow podium again for 
denouncing Israel and its “imperialist pa- 
trons.” 

So it goes, hot and cold. The same extremes 
of temperature hover around talk of a re- 
newed war. In the meantime it is incumbent 
on the West, and particularly the United 
States, to take every step that will assure 
the maintenance of a friendly power base in 
the Middle East. 

Nasser’s mere presence in the Soviet Union 
is disquieting enough. Few visitors in recent 
years have been subjected to a stronger dose 
of, shall we say, the Red treatment. 

The Soviet commitment to Middle East 
hegemony (and there’s an “imperialist pa- 
tron” for you) is spelled out in even stronger 
terms by the prevalence of the Red Fleet 
in the Mediterranean, Egyptian and Syrian 
naval bases, a flood of armament and a cres- 
cendo of propaganda. 

But what of the West? 

The Pentagon or the State Department or 
both are still side-stepping Israel’s need of 
the Phantom fighter-bomber while Moscow 
is showering the United Arab Republic with 
sophisticated arms. The few Hawk missile 
batterles consigned to Israel are helpful, but 
they are purely defensive and, anyway, Israel 
already has Hawks. 

This official difference has puzzled the Is- 
raells. They also realize, as our Jay Bushin- 
sky pointed out in a dispatch Sunday from 
Tel Aviv, that “legally speaking the United 
States would not be obligated to help Israel 
were she faced with a joint Arab-Soviet 
attack.” 

We repeat: The Middle East is the world's 
strategie military crossroads. 

We repeat: Defense of that area against the 
spread of militant communism is vital to the 
US. national interest. 

We repeat: The only power base available 
to the West between Turkey and the Atlantic 
is tiny but tough Israel. 

We repeat: A treaty of mutual defense 
between Israel and the U.S. is long overdue. 
Such an event would be the strongest pos- 
sible deterrent to another Soviet war of ag- 
gression in Arab guise. 


H. Con. Res. 146 


Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That it is the sense 
of the Congress that the United States will 
join and assist any victim of aggression in 
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the Middle East; and it is the sense of the 
Congress that, since the only aggression 
which is seriously threatened in the Middle 
East is Arab aggression against Israel, it 
would be in the interest of peace if the United 
States enters into a mutual defense treaty 
with Israel. 


[From the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, May 12, 
1966] 

NASSER’S RECKLESSNESS THREATENS WORLD 
PEACE 


Mr. Pepper. Mr. Speaker, in the tinderbox 
that is the Middle East, fiery words and reck- 
less actions could ignite a world conflagra- 
tion, threatening the lives of all of us. It 
is just such fiery words and reckless actions 
which have characterized the recent con- 
duct of Egypt’s dictator. Gamal Abdel Nasser 
has been threatening preventive war against 
the State of Israel, continuing military ad- 
ventures in the state of Yemen, and threat- 
ening to seize parts of Saudi Arabia. This 
man must be stopped before he is responsible 
for the deaths of millions. 

If this statement sounds alarmist to you, 
I ask you to consider the situation in which 
Nasser's paranoiac actions are taking place. 
Here’s how the independent rightwing Arab 
newspaper Al Jarida of Beirut reported the 
comments of “a qualified military source” on 
Nasser’s preventive war threat against 
Israel: 

“How can Egypt launch its preventive war? 
It is known that the Israeli radar opposite 
Egyptian frontiers would be unable to de- 
tect Egyptian aircraft approaching at an al- 
titude of 100 meters, The distance between 
the border and Demona station (where an 
atomic reactor is located in Israel) is only 
120 kilometers which takes only three min- 
utes to reach by a plane. Israeli planes 
need about five minutes to be in the air and 
five more to reach Demona. This leaves 
seven minutes for Egyptian aircraft to hit 
and run, without combat with Israeli air- 
craft.” 1 

This chilling analysis goes on to spell out 
the possible use of commandoes to destroy 
underground installations, the use of sup- 
porting artillery from Jordan, and the sub- 
sequent intervention of the United States 
with the 6th Fleet, after the damage had 
been done. It suggests that the Soviet Union 
would be likely to intervene on the side of 
the Arabs, with the United States merely 
preserving Israel border lines but not help- 
ing Israel to take revenge. The analysis con- 
cludes: 

“The U.S. may even force Israel to accept 
certain conditions in an attempt to solve the 
Palestine question permanently, such as the 
partition plan. In any case, Israel would be 
the loser.” 

I personally have no great faith in the 
ability of anyone to predict the course of 
@ war in advance. Many military analysts 
gravely underestimated what the tiny new 
State of Israel could do when it was attacked 
from all sides 18 years ago on gaining its 
independence. I call this grim analysis to 
your attention because I think it does bring 
home two things which are undeniable. The 
present policies of the United States do leave 
Israel facing grave peril. And, as a result of 
that, there is grave danger of head-on con- 
flict of the great powers in the Middle East, 
threatening not only that area but the en- 
tire world. 

This is hardly the situation one would 
like to be able to report as another year of 
Israel independence gets underway, with all 
its promise of continuing phenomenal prog- 
ress in so many fields. But I think all of us 
who admire the achievements Israel has 
made since those heroic days when Israel 
independence was first proclaimed and de- 
fended, still realize that Israel’s national 
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security, then as now, must be the prime 
concern, 

What can we do to further that security 
today against the threats of Nasser and the 
thrusts of other hostile Arab neighbors? 

As many of you know, at the beginning of 
this year. I introduced a concurrent of this 
year. I introduced a concurrent resolution, 
House Concurrent Resolution 146, in the 
House of Representatives. It expresses the 
sense of the Congress that it would be in 
the interest of peace if the United States 
entered into a mutual defense treaty with 
Israel. Surely one effective thing our country 
can do is to remove any shadow of doubt 
that may exist in the minds of Nasser and 
his allies of our firm resolve and inflexible 
determination to protect Israel and to punish 
any aggressor, immediately, directly, and 
thoroughly. I urge approval of this resolu- 
tion and the negotiation of such a treaty. 

We must also seek to strengthen Israel's 
own defenses against any demoniacal plots 
which Nasser contemplates. I was proud to 
join a number of my colleagues in the House 
of Representatives earlier this year in writing 
to Secretary of State Rusk to urge greater 
efforts by our Government in this regard. We 
wrote the Secretary that the arms bulidup of 
the Arab countries is a direct result of the 
policies of Nasser, who has promised that a 
war with Israel is inevitable. We stated our 
belief that it is imperative that the United 
States take effective measures to strengthen 
Israel’s defenses in order to deter those who 
menace her security. 

I shall also work during the present session 

of the Congress to tighten up the provisions 
of our food distribution p overseas. 
There must be no possibility that Nasser may 
indirectly use food intended for the needy 
as a method of devoting more resources to 
the production of products which he can 
then barter with the Soviet Union in ex- 
change for arms. If clear guarantees cannot 
be given, then we must end all such assist 
ance. 
And I believe our Government should also 
make it clear that further dangerously be- 
ligerent words and actions of Gamal Abdel 
Nasser will bring about increasingly strong 
sanctions from this country, including the 
presentation of charges before the United 
Nations. 

It is my fervent hope that through such 
firmness on our part we can help to assure 
peace in the Middle East as Israel begins her 
19th year of independence. I am confident 
that in so doing we will be making a further 
Senet to the peace of the world as 
well. 


[From the Concressionan RECORD, June 6, 
1966] 
THE Law ON AID To NASSER 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr, Speaker, on May 12, in a 
speech delivered on the floor of this Chamber 
and entitled “Nasser’s Recklessness Threat- 
ens World Peace,” I summarized the actions 
which I felt this country should take to 
help prevent the eruption of a war in the 
Middel East which could engulf all humanity. 
One of these actions was to prevent Gamal 
Abdel Nasser from using food which we 
supply for the relief of hunger in Egypt 
as a method of devoting more resources to 
the production of products which he can 
then barter with Communist countries in ex- 
change for armaments. 

I was encouraged to read Secretary of 
State Dean Rusk’s statement 5 days later 
about the rash of anti-American statements 
and threats from Cairo. Secretary Rusk said 
these were giving President Johnson’s ad- 
ministration pause in continuing surplus 
assistance to the United Arab Republic. 
However, these food shipments, which should 
be cut off completely, are still continu- 
ing, and I have written to the Secretary 
of State for an explanation. More than 
anti-American statements should motivate 
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the Administration in cutting aid to Nas- 
ser. I include the text of my letter to the 
Secretary of State at this point in the 
RECORD: 

“JUNE 3, 1966. 
“The Honorable Dean RUSK, 
“Secretary of State, 
“Department of State, 
“Washington, D.C. 

“Dear Mr. SECRETARY: Your statement on 
May 17 that anti-American threats from 
Cairo were causing the Administration to re- 
view its policy on giving surplus food assist- 
ance to the United Arab Republic was en- 
couraging to me. However, I have heard 
nothing further about this. 

“I want to call to your attention the 
intent of the Congress in amending Section 
620 of the Foreign Assistance Act three years 
ago, entitled ‘Prohibitions against Furnish- 
ing Assistance.’ At that time, as you know, 
paragraph (i) was added, barring assistance, 
including surplus food, to any country which 
the President determines is engaging in or 
preparing for aggressive military efforts di- 
rected against any country receiving assist- 
ance from the United States. The ban would 
continue in effect until the President deter- 
mined that such military efforts or prepara- 
tions had ceased and had reported to the 
Congress that he had received assurances 
satisfactory to him that they would not be 
renewed. 

“This amendment was referred to in the 
Congress at the time as the ‘anti-Nasser’ 
amendment, because it was aimed at cutting 
off foreign aid to any country threatening 
peace in the manner of Gamal Abdel Nasser 
of the United Arab Republic. Heeding the 
request of the Executive Branch to permit 
the exercise of Presidential discretion in the 
matter, the Congress made the ban on aid 
contingent upon a Presidential determina- 
tion that the country was engaging in or 
preparing for aggressive military efforts. A 
good many of us had some misgivings about 
this discretionary feature, inasmuch as the 
President is normally dependent upon the 
advice he receives from a Department of 
State which has long been regarded as un- 
duly sympathetic to the Arab side of Arab- 
Israeli relations. That such aggressive prep- 
arations were being made at the time 
seemed obvious to any careful observer of 
the Middle Eastern scene. 

“Mr. Secretary, such aggressive preparations 
are now obvious not only to the careful ob- 
server, but they are obvious to all mankind, 
in Nasser’s recent deeds as well as words. 
For some time your Department has been 
turning the other cheek to Nasser, but what 
is the result? He not only continues to 
build and to acquire arms disproportionate 
to any legitimate defense needs of his eco- 
nomically hard-pressed people, but he is 
endeavoring to acquire both nuclear and 
conventional armaments from the Com- 
munist bloc. He threatens preventive war 
against Israel and the seizure of towns in 
Saudi Arabia, both of which countries re- 
ceive assistance from the United States. 

“May I respectfully ask, Mr. Secretary, 
whether you have any doubt that the intent 
of the Congress under present circumstances 
is that aid to Nasser be cut off completely? 
And if you agree with me that there is no 
doubt whatever about this, would you be 
good enough to advise me what steps you 
are taking or recommending to terminate 
existing contracts with Nasser and prevent 
any renewal of them? 

“Warmest regards, and 

“Believe me, 

“Always sincerely, 
“CLAUDE PEPPER.” 


[From the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
May 18, 1967] 
NINETEENTH ANNIVERSARY OF ISRAEL 
INDEPENDENCE 


Mr, Pepper. Mr. Speaker, you will recall 
how elated all of us who had long fought 
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for the independence of Israel and the resto- 
ration of that great land to its lustrous place 
in the family of nations were on May 15, 19 
years ago, when Israel, with the hearty rec- 
ognition and support of our country, became 
an independent nation. 

The dream of the wandering Jew who for 
2,000 years had tramped, often prodded and 
persecuted, across the face of the earth, 
seeking ever to return once more to his old 
home in the sacred soll of Israel had been 
realized. 

Now, 19 years later, Israel is again a great 
state, dedicated and determined to preserve 
its integrity, territorial, economic, intellec- 
tual, and spiritual. It is not only the citadel 
but the symbol of democracy in the Middle 
East; it has brought new techniques and 
shown a new way of life to that ancient part 
of the good earth. 

In this morning’s news, however there 
were items concerning the recent movement 
of Egyptian troops toward the borders of 
Israel and strong indications that the Egyp- 
tians and the Syrians were planning another 
raid into Israeli territory. Other announce- 
ments in the last few days have shown again 
the refusal of the Syrians to abide by the 
decisions of the Mixed Armistice Commis- 
sion and their continued intransigence over 
the issues of the demilitarized zone. Once 
again, the Arab states have raised a loaded 
and primed weapon to the head of the Is- 
raelis and have threatened to pull the trigger 
that may mean the death of the only democ- 
racy in the Middle East. 

But to the valiant people of Israel, living 
in this constant state of fear for their very 
existence is nothing new. They have faced 
the tyranny of Arab aggressiveness for the 
past 19 years without ever lowering for a 
brief moment their determination, their de- 
votion, their perseverance or their resolve. 
The nation they have created from a barren 
and hostile land, literally devoid of the sim- 
plest amenities, is a nation that shall last as 
long as free men have the last vestige of 
power to resist the unreasonable attempts of 
dictatorial rulers bent on their destruction. 

From the most humble the 
Israeli people have risen to a position of 
respect and dignity in the world community. 
Progress is a word made obsolete by the hard 
working Jews now living in the ancient and 
venerated land where the prophets and kings 
of the Hebrew people first established the 
chosen nation. Centuries of wandering among 
hostile and unfriendly nations did not dull 
the zeal or the creativity of the Jews, for 
their nation has become, in 19 short years, 
the model of excellence and growth for the 
whole world. The greatest tribute that can be 
given, so it is said, is imitation. In emerging 
nations in Africa and Asia, Israeli teachers 
are showing young men and women the 
methods and techniques used in Israel so 
that the newer countries can copy them and 
try to gain the self-respect that comes with 
independence. 

We owe a great deal to Israel and to the 
courageous people who have built this land. 
Israel has demonstrated that diligence and 
labor can still paye the way to success. The 
brave men and women of this beleaguered 
state have shown the world that the spirit 
of the pioneer did not die with the 19th 
century. Despite the belligerent Arab states 
surounding the oasis of justice in Israel, the 
people of the land that produced our Judeo- 
Christian heritage have never lowered their 
hopes for the future. 

Israel should not haye to burden herself 
with a large defense force to protect herself 
against Arab and communistic aggression. 
That protection should be afforded by the 
United Nations. If the United Nations is 
unwilling or incapable of affording such 
security, I think, pursuant to my resolution 
House Concurrent Resolution 146, the United 
States and Israel should enter into a mutual 
defense pact so that the aggressors would 
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know that if the integrity of Israel is threat- 
ended the United States will come to her 
defense. I believe that is the policy of our 
country but that policy would be clear be- 
yond any possibility of doubt in the minds 
of the Arabs and Communists if we were to 
enter into a formal instrument of such 
character. 

It is with great pride that I join the many 
friends of Israel during these days of celebra- 
tions and add my congratulations to the 
flood of good wishes that descends upon this 
great state in the Middle East. On this 10th 
anniversary of the independence of the State 
of Israel, we honor the achievements of the 
Israelis and offer our fervent wish that they 
shall continue to enjoy ever more satisfying 
success. 


[From the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, May 22, 
1967] 
THe Time Has Come To Approve CON- 
GRESSMAN PEPPER’S MUTUAL DEFENSE TREATY 
WITH ISRAEL 


Mr. PEPPER., Mr. Speaker, the holocaust of 
world war III may burst upon our country 
and the world if war develops in the Mid- 
dle East. The only way such a danger can be 
avoided effectively is for the peace-loving 
countries to act decisively, and to act now. 

The United States should immediately 
lay before the United Nations the situa- 
tion in the Middle East and insist on the 
restoration of the United Nations peace- 
keeping force to the Israel-Egyptian border 
and decisive action on the part of the 
United States to prevent war. This is almost 
the last chance of the United Nations to re- 
tain the respect of the world as a peace- 
keeping body. If it fails in this crisis, the 
great cause of the United Nations will suffer 
immeasurable loss. 

If the United Nations Security Council 
cannot, or will not, act, the United States 
should go into the Assembly and ask that 
body to act, where no veto is possible. If the 
Assembly cannot, or will not, act, then the 
United States, in the Assembly, should 
probably call for volunteers to support the 
peace principles of the United Nations 
Charter. 


We should let the aggressors know the 
United States and the peace-loving nations 
will stand by the side of Israel and, if neces- 
sary, hurl back the attackers, if the “Little 
Hitler,” Nasser, aided and encouraged by the 
Communists, should attack. Delay is 
dangerous. 

The last two great wars could have been 
avoided if the United States and the peace- 
loving nations had acted in time, and acted 
courageously and firmly. 

I regret that the United States has not, 
as I have repeatedly urged, entered into 
another defense pact with Israel. Then there 
would have been no doubt in the minds of 
the “Little Hitlers” as to where we stand. 

Mr. Speaker, I have been proposing for 
some time that the United States enter into 
a mutual defense treaty with Israel. In all 
of the foreign aid bills, I have endeavored 
to have adopted amendments that would 
absolutely forbid any benefits under those 
bills to be offered to the United Arab Re- 
public. My mutual defense treaty legisla- 
tion, House Concurrent Resolution 353, is a 
very simple proposal and I have permission 
at this time to have this resolution reprinted 
in the RECORD: 


“H. Con. Res, 853 


“Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That it is the sense 
of the Congress that the United States will 
join and assist any victim of aggression in 
the Middle East; and it is the sense of the 
Congress that, since the only aggression 
which is seriously threatened in the Middle 
East is Arab aggression against Israel, it 
would be in the interest of peace if the 
United States enters into a mutual defense 
treaty with Israel.” 
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[From the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, Feb. 1, 


CONGRESSMAN CLAUDE PEPPER’S REPORT FROM 
ISRAEL 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, I have just re- 
turned from a fact-finding visit to Israel and 
I would like to report to the House on some 
aspects of what I and my fellow Floridians 
saw in this most exciting nation in the Mid- 
dle East. Our purpose in going to Israel was 
to see first hand the results of the war of last 
summer, to speak with leaders and promi- 
nent people in the state of Israel and to in- 
vestigate the problems that will be facing the 
new state of Israel. Our trip was most re- 
warding, and, as might be expected, the Is- 
raelis were hospitable, enlightening, and very 
helpful. 

There is little need for examining the fan- 
tastic progress of Israel for the Members of 
the House since I am sure that most of us 
here are aware of the growth and develop- 
ment of Israel and of the tenacity and deter- 
mination of the Israeli people. In the brief 
span of two decades, the people of Israel 
have converted a wasted and abandoned 
desert that was called Palestine into the gar- 
den that is Israel. Evidence of their devotion 
and hard work are indelibly inscribed across 
the land of the Bible and the reason for their 
remarkable success is undeniably manifest 
in the faces and the hearts of the Israeli 
citizens. One gets the very clear impression 
after spending even a brief time with these 
people in their land that there can be no 
challenge too great, no obstacle too imposing, 
and no threat too grave to shake their faith 
in their God or their faith in themselves. 
At a time when the world is subjected to the 
decadent thinking of hippies and malcon- 
tents, it is very refreshing to see a nation 
of people whose honorable intentions are to 
build, create, and develop a society of free- 
dom and a culture of progress, 

We had the distinct honor and pleasure 
to visit with many of the Israel people and 
we were again impressed with the honesty 
and the forthrightness of these sons and 
daughters of the ancient Hebrews. Their 
elected leaders and representatives displayed 
a magnanimity that should be the humbling 
model for all men everywhere who serve their 
fellow man in positions of public trust. Re- 
gardless of the exalted position or title, the 
Israel leaders demonstrate a humility and a 
candor that truly makes them servants of 
the people and of the state of Israel. We were 
constantly aware of the fact that reason and 
logic dictated the actions of the Israel lead- 
ers and that the nation was being governed 
with intelligence. For any who would express 
doubts of the viability of the state of Israel, 
may I set their minds at ease once and for 
all; the Israelis are capable, dedicated and 
determined and their nation shall endure. 

But after traveling through this land and 
seeing the territory gained from the recent 
victory over aggression, one very clear fact 
emerged, The state of Israel is still vulnerable 
to the attacks of the Arab states which stand 
waiting at the borders for the chance to at- 
tempt again the destruction of Israel. The 
Golden Heights, the positions formerly held 
by the Syrian artillery, are now in the hands 
of the Israelis and the Arab war machine has 
been defused—temporarily. In the Sinai 
desert, the former lines held by the Egyptian 
Armies of Colonel Nasser are filling with sand 
and the menace to the Negev has been re- 
moved—temporarily. Along the banks of the 
Jordan River, the Jordanian and Iraqui 
Armies are at bay, held back by the Israel de- 
fense forces that patrol this new frontier. 
But again, the unsettled peace that has been 
imposed by Israel is only temporary. Sullen 
faces across those borders reflect the state- 
ments of leaders in the Arab capitals. They 
will try again to destroy Israel and they will 
try again to massacre the Jews. 

As long as the state of Israel exists, and 
that will be for many centuries I know, the 
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Arab States will try to breach the fortress of 
democracy that is Israel. We do not fear for 
the life of Israel today for we know that the 
Israelis have proven their tenacity and their 
military abilities three times in the past two 
decades against their Arab tormentors. But 
Russian advisers are now in the capitals 
of the Arab countries, and Russian weapons 
are reappearing in the Arab armies. Recently, 
there were claims that Russian pilots were 
fighting in the Yemen civil war for the Re- 
publican government. Is it possible that the 
Russians will be assuming a larger role in the 
military affairs of the Arab States in the 
future? 

As long as the Israelis must keep their 
weapons at their sides during their every 
hour, the building of the Israeli society is 
hindered by the imposition of the con- 
stant viligance forced on them by their 
bellicose neighbors. As long as Israel must 
stand alone as she did in 1948, 1956, and 
1967, the realization of the potential of Israel 
cannot be completed. The diversion of so 
much of Israel's limited resources for the de- 
fense establishment constitutes a drain on 
the Israeli people and the Israeli economy 
that would cripple a lesser nation. If Israel 
could apply the energy that is now by neces- 
sity used for defense to the problems of prog- 
ress, the results would be even more reward- 
ing than those already achieved. 

There is one very sure and very positive 
way to rectify the dilemma of Israel that 
takes so much away from the vitality of the 
nation for use on the battlefield and along 
the borders, and that is to find a permanent 
peace in the Middle East, But we and the 
Israelis must wait for reason and logic to 
come to the Arab capitals and the wait may 
be a long one. The United States can imple- 
ment that peace by joining with Israel in a 
defense pact that will guarantee the security 
of Israel. The purposes served would be two- 
fold: first, the Arab States would realize that 
their next aggression would entangle them 
with the United States, a prospect which 
they fear; and, second, the people of Israel 
could continue with the task they have set 
for themselves of building a viable, progres- 
sive nation in the Middle East. 

My support for a mutual defense pact be- 
tween the United States and the State of 
Israel is nothing new. I have advocated such 
a binding agreement between the two na- 
tions for many years. Before this House at 
the present time is a bill which I have rein- 
troduced that would create a mutual defense 
pact between the United States of America 
and the State of Israel. My recent trip to 
Israel convinced me even more that the sug- 
gestion of that bill is valid and that the best 
interests of both nations can be served by the 
establishment of a mutual defense pact. The 
United States will protect the only true 
democracy in the Middle East and will tell 
the world that this Nation will stand in sup- 
port of democracy. 

The advantages to the Arab States are 
also evident. Without the prospect of a war 
with Israel, maybe the Arab States could 
start solving some of their own problems 
and begin to help their own people. A firm 
U.S. commitment would tell the Russians 
that this Nation will stand by the freedom 
of Israel and that the Middle East can no 
longer be the battleground between their 
puppets and democracy. A pledge to the 
people of Israel will act as a stimulant to 
other beleaguered nations that the United 
States will stand by them when their liberty 
is threatened. 

Around the world, the United States is be- 
ing challenged daily and the democracies are 
under a constant barrage from the commu- 
nists and the dictators. It is a time of trial 
and it is the time for a firm resolve that 
freedom shall not die before the onslaught of 
totalitarianism. The United States of America 
is the foremost democracy that the world 
has ever known and it is the duty and the 
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privilege of this Nation to insure the contin- 
uation of freedom. Let us join with the home 
of liberty in the Middle East, the State of 
Israel, in a common commitment that the 
freedom we cherish shall not fall before the 
sword of tyrants. 


“THIRTY YEARS OF PROGRESSIVE 
PUBLIC SERVICE” — BY MRS. 
FRANCES CLARK HANDLER 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the Recorp and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman. 
from Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, Florida is 
pleased to claim many great sons and 
daughters. I am pleased that the Flor- 
ida State Poetry Society is headed by a. 
dynamic woman who resides in my dis- 
trict. She has written some moving and 
inspiring poetry which I have been 
pleased to share with my colleagues in 
the past. I have recently come upon a 
poem she wrote for the Florida State 
Industrial Commission’s magazine, In- 
tercom. I think that this poem serves 
not only our State employees but those 
hard working and diligent Federal em- 
ployees as well. 

Mr. Speaker, I place Mrs. Frances 
Clark Handler’s poem, “Thirty Years of 
Progressive Public Service,” at this point. 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD following 
my remarks: 


THIRTY YEARS OF PROGRESSIVE PUBLIC SERVICE: 
(By Frances Clark Handler, RPL) 


It takes more than a dream, much more, to 
become a reality, 

When that dream encompasses the vastness: 
of all humanity, 

And when a man as great as our President 


FDR, 

Looked upon the horizon and made his goal 
a star: 

Then came the WPA, CCC, FERA, NYA and 
our present FSES, 

Born in depression times, which help the 
thing to stress. 

The Alphabet Agencies they were called 
facetiously, 

But the untold good they did, was for ones 
like you and me. 

Came other greats like Hathaway and Nor- 
wood to do their bit, 

And the Merit System and D. O. T. became 
a part of it. 

War Manpower Commission came in with 
World War II, 

Bringing technological changes, 
things always do. 

V. E. R.’s and counselors needed, as know- 
ledge was refined, 

Then unemployment insurance to ease the 
harassed mind. 

The handicapped were brought up front to 
take their place, 

Full service covered everyone, so no man 
would lose face. 

And those who had no skill, or could not 
work with tools, 

JFK established MDTA, which brought vo- 
cational schools. 

The separation in 66 of U. C. and E. 8. 

came about, 

half of E. S. effort is beamed at 

youth, we proudly shout. 

The dream and the star envisioned by one 
man with an ideal, 

Has made unemployment, as such, almost 
unreal, 


as such 


Now, 
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For ... those who are not working and main- 
taining dignity, 

Are in some sort of training ... so that they 
soon will be. 

It took thirty years of inspired effort by 
many and many a one, 

So the unemployed and forgotten man can 
look up to the sun! 


Alphabet agencies: and initials; Legend: 
FDR, Franklin Delano Roosevelt; WPA, 
Works Progress Administration; CCC, Civi- 
lian Conservation Corps; FERA, Florida 
Emergency Relief Adm.; VER, Vets; EMP. 
Rep.; U.C., Unemployment Comp.; NYA, Na- 
tional Youth Adm.; E.S., Employment Serv- 
ice; JFK, John F. Kennedy; MDTA, Man- 
power Dev and Tr. Act; D.O.T., Dictionary of 
Occ. Titles. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. Price of Texas (at the request of 
Mr. GERALD R. Forp), for today, on ac- 
count of official business. 

Mr. Busx (at the request of Mr. GERALD 
R. Forp), for today, on account of offi- 
cial business. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders here- 
tofore entered, was granted to: 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Zion) and to revise and ex- 
tend their remarks and include extrane- 
ous matter:) 

Mr. Brown of Ohio, for 15 minutes, on 
July 18. 

Mr. Kuprerman, for 30 minutes, on 


July 17. 

Mr. HALPERN, for 10 minutes, on 
July 18. 

Mr. Goope.tt, for 30 minutes, on 
July 17. 


Mr. Jones of Alabama, today, for 10 
minutes. 

Mr. Pucrnskr, today, for 10 minutes. 

Mr. Reuss (at the request of Mr. 
Nicuots) for 20 minutes, today; to revise 
and extend his remarks and include ex- 
traneous matter. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks was granted to: 

Mr. Ryan and to include certain tables 
with his remarks during general debate 
on the gun control bill. 

Mr. RAILSBACK to extend remarks and 
include a letter from Treasury Depart- 
ment during general debate. 

Mr. Jones of Alabama to have his spe- 
cial order follow immediately after the 
special order of Mr. ANDREWs of Ala- 
bama 


(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Zion) and to include extra- 
neous matter: ) 

Mr. SCHADEBERG. 

Mr. Harrison in two instances. 

Mr. MESKILL. 

Mr. MILLER of Ohio. 

Mr. SHRIVER. 

Mr. CURTIS. 

Mr. Dickinson in two instances. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM in three instances. 
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Mr. SCHERLE. 

Mr. Bray in two instances. 

Mr. WYDLER. 

Mrs. DWYER. 

Mr. SANDMAN. 

Mr. Zwacu in two instances. 

Mr, Berry. 

Mr. ASHBROOK in two instances. 

Mr. GUDE. 

Mr. SMITH of Oklahoma. 

Mr. SmitxH of New York. 

Mr. Morse of Massachusetts in two in- 
stances. 

Mr. SPRINGER. 

Mr. Wyman in three instances. 

Mr. TAFT. 

Mr. CARTER. 

Mr. MINSHALL. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania in five in- 
stances. 

Mr. HORTON. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Nichols) and to include 
extraneous matter: ) 

Mr, Wricnt in four instances. 

Mr. Mooruweap in two instances. 

Mr. Lonc of Maryland in two instances. 

Mr. Pobett in two instances. 

Mr. WILLIAM D. Forp. 

Mr. Dic6s in two instances. 

Mr. DINGELL. 

Mr. OTTINGER. 

Mr. GILBERT. 

Mr. MurPHY of New York. 

Mr. BEVILL. 

Mr. Pepper in two instances. 

Mr. Raricx in six instances. 

Mr. Convers in two instances. 

Mr. Kartu. 

Mr. NIX. 

Mr. PRYOR. 

Mr. Tracux of Texas in two instances. 

Mr. Boccs. 

Mr. PatTEN in two instances. 

Mr. FarssTEIn in two instances. 

Mr. Burton of California. 

Mr. FEIGHAN in three instances. 

Mr. ROSENTHAL in three instances. 

Mr. Dow in two instances. 

Mr. PHILBIN in two instances. 

Mr. Gonza.ez in three instances. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled bills of the House of the 
following titles, which were thereupon 
signed by the Speaker: 

H.R. 1879. An act for the relief of Stanislaw 
and Julianna Szymonik; 

H.R. 4544. An act for the relief of Giovanna 
Ingul Dallara; 

H.R. 4976. An act for the relief of Theofane 
Spirou Koukos; 

H.R. 5704. An act to grant minerals in- 
cluding oil, gas, and other natural deposits, 
on certain lands in the Northern Cheyenne 
Indian Reservation, Mont., to certain Indians, 
and for other purposes; 

H.R. 7481. An act to amend section 620, 
title 38, United States Code, to authorize 
payment of a higher proportion of hospital 
costs in establishing amounts payable for 
nursing home care of certain veterans; 

H.R. 11287. An act for the relief of Amir U. 


Khan; 

H.R. 13301. An act to confer U.S. citizen- 
ship posthumously upon Pfc. John R. 
Aneli; 
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H.R. 14954, An act to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code to improve vocational 
rehabilitation training for service-connected 
veterans by authorizing pursuit of such 

on a part-time basis; and 

H.R. 16902. An act to amend title 38 of 
the United States Code in order to promote 
the care and treatment of veterans in State 
veterans’ homes. 


SENATE ENROLLED BILLS AND 
JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to enrolled bills and a joint resolu- 
tion of the Senate of the following titles: 


S. 660. An act granting the consent of 
Congress to a Great Lakes Basin compact, 
and for other purposes; 

S. 752. An act to amend sections 208 (b) (5) 
and 220 of the Interstate Commerce Act, as 
amended, and for other purposes; 

S. 1260. An act to amend the Northwest 
Atlantic Fisheries Act of 1950 (Public Law 
81-845) ; 

S. 1752. An act to amend the act pro- 
hibiting fishing in the territorial waters of 
the United States and in certain other areas 
by vessels other than vessels of the United 
States and by persons in charge of such 
vessels; 

S. 3143. An act to amend the Commodity 
Exchange Act, as amended, to make frozen 
concentrated orange juice subject to the pro- 
visions of such act; 

S. 1808. An act for the relief of Miss Amalia 
Seresly; and 

S.J. Res. 172. Joint resolution extending 
the duration of copyright protection in cer- 
tain cases. 


BILLS PRESENTED TO THE 
PRESIDENT 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on this day present 
to the President, for his approval, bills 
of the House of the following titles: 

H.R. 4544, An act for the relief of Giovanna 
Ingui Dallara; 

H.R. 4976. An act for the relief of Theofane 
Spirou Koukos; 

H.R. 5704. An act to grant minerals, in- 
cluding oil, gas, and other natural deposits, 
on certain lands in the Northern Cheyenne 
Indian Reservation, Mont., to certain Indians, 
and for other purposes; 

H. R. 7481. An act to amend section 620, 
title 38, United States Code, to authorize pay- 
ment of a higher proportion of hospital costs 
in establishing amounts payable for nursing 
home care of certain veterans; 

H.R. 11287. An act for the relief of Amir 
U. Khan; 

H.R. 13301. An act to confer United States 
citizenship posthumously upon Pfc. John R. 
Aneli; 

H.R. 14954. An act to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code to improve vocational 
rehabilitation training for service-connected 
veterans by authorizing pursuit of such 
training on a part-time basis; and 

H.R. 16902. An act to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code in order to promote the 
care and treatment of veterans in State vet- 
erans’ home, 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. NICHOLS. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 7 o’clock and 9 minutes p.m.), the 
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House adjourned until tomorrow, Thurs- 
day, July 18, at 12 o’clock noon, 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker’s table and referred as 
follows: 

2069. A letter from the Director, Selective 
Service System, transmitting the first semi- 
annual report on the operations of selective 
service during the period July 1, 1967, to 
December 31, 1967, pursuant to the provi- 
sions of section 10(g) of the Military Selec- 
tive Service Act of 1967; to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 

2070. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a 
report of examination of financial state- 
ments of accountability of the Treasurer of 
the United States, fiscal years 1966 and 1967, 
Treasury Department; to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 

2071. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of Transportation for Administration, 
transmitting a report on a grant for scien- 
tific research during calendar year 1967, 
pursuant to the provisions of 42 U.S.C. 1893; 
to the Committee on Science and Astro- 
nautics. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. ROGERS of Colorado: Committee on 
the Judiciary. H.R, 18100, A bill to empower 
postal inspectors to serve warrants and 
subpenas and to make arrests without war- 
rant for certain offenses against the United 
States; with amendment (Rept. No. 1725). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. PHILBIN: Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. H.R. 15864. A bill to provide for the 
operation of the William Langer Jewel Bear- 
ing Plant at Rolla, N. Dak., and for other 
purposes; with amendment (Rept. No. 
1726). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BROOMFIELD: 

HR. 18658. A bill to create a catalog of 
Federal assistance programs, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

By Mrs. DWYER: 

H.R. 18654. A bill to amend title 10 of the 
United States Code to prohibit the assign- 
ment of a member of an armed force to com- 
bat area duty if certain relatives of such 
member died while serving in the Armed 
Forces in Vietnam; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

By Mr, HARRISON: 

H.R. 18655. A bill to amend chapter 227 
of title 18, United States Code, to provide for 
the imposition of an additional sentence 
upon any person who possesses a firearm 
during the commission of certain crimes; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 18656. A bill to encourage the growth 
of international trade on a fair and equita- 
basis; to the Committee on Ways and 

ans. 
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By Mr. McDADE: 

H.R. 18657. A bill to amend the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act to make additional 
immigrant visas available for immigrants 
from certain foreign countries, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 18658. A bill to amend the Civil Ser- 
vice Retirement Act to authorize the re- 
tirement of employees after 25 years of 
service without reduction in annuity; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

H.R. 18659. A bill to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code so as to exclude certain 
social security benefits in computing annual 
income for the purpose of determining eligi- 
bility for pensions under that title; to the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

H.R. 18660. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to eliminate the reduc- 
tion in disability insurance benefits which is 
presently required in the case of an individ- 
ual receiving workmen's compensation bene- 
fits; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ROGERS of Colorado: 

H.R. 18661. A bill for the relief of the 
Southwest Metropolitan Water and Sanita- 
tion District, Colorado; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WIGGINS: 

H.R. 18662. A bill to amend title 10 of the 
United States Code to prohibit the assign- 
ment of a member of an armed force to 
combat area duty if the father or brother 
or sister of such member dies, is in missing 
status, or is totally disabled as a result of 
service in the Armed Forces in Vietnam; to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. DULSKI: 

H.R. 18663. A bill to amend title 39, United 
States Code, to permit acceptance by postal 
employees of checks and money orders under 
certain conditions, to curtail the mailing of 
certain articles which present a hazard to 
postal employees or processing machines, to 
provide for the employment of necessary 
postal field service personnel, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

By Mr. ASHLEY (for himself, Mr. 
KLUCZYNSKI, Mr. Rur, and Mr. 
Tart): 

H.R. 18664. A bill to amend the act of 
March 3, 1905, relating to the dumping of 
certain materials into the navigable waters 
of the United States; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

By Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts: 

H.R. 18665. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide a longer 
period of time for disposition of certain 
assets in the case of regulated investment 
companies furnishing capital to development 
companies; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

H.R. 18666. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 with respect to the 
tax treatment of certain pension plans and 
with respect to the tax treatment of income 
accumulations by certain exempt organiza- 
tions and trusts; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr, HOLIFIELD (for himself and 
Mr. Price of Illinois) : 

H.R. 18667. A bill to amend the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954, as amended, and for other 
purposes; to the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy. 

By Mr. MILLS: 

H.R. 18668. A bill relating to the tax treat- 
ment of remuneration paid to joint em- 
ployees of certain tax-exempt organizations; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MINSHALL: 

H.R. 18669. A bill to amend title 13, United 
States Code, to limit the categories of ques- 
tions required to be answered under penalty 
of law in the decennial censuses of popula- 
tion, unemployment, and housing, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 
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By Mr. PUCINSKI: 

H.R. 18670. A bill to amend title 5, United 
States Code, to provide for the payment of 
overtime and standby pay to certain person- 
nel employed in the Department of Trans- 
portation; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

H.R. 18671. A bill to amend the Revenue 
and Expenditure Control Act of 1968 to ex- 
clude air traffic controllers from the applica- 
tion of section 201 of such act; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. REUSS: 

H.R. 18672. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to provide additional 
financial assistance for development and 
operation costs of the Ice Age National 
Scientific Reserve in the State of Wisconsin, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. RIVERS (for himself and Mr. 
FASCELL) : 

H.R. 18673. A bill to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to prescribe health care cost- 
sharing arrangements for certain surviving 
dependents, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. BRASCO: 

H.R. 18674. A bill to amend the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BURLESON: 

H.J. Res. 1412. Joint resolution authoriz- 
ing the erection of a statue of Benito Pablo 
Juarez on public grounds in the District of 
Columbia; to the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. 

By Mr. BROOMFIELD: 

H. Con. Res. 800. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress with re- 
spect to prosecutions for war crimes, in the 
Federal Republic of Germany; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. FRIEDEL: 

H. Res. 1266, Resolution relating to the 
payment of the July 1, 1968, salary increases 
of special and select committee employees of 
the House of Representatives; to the Com- 
mittee on House Admnistration. 

By Mr. PODELL (for himself, Mr. Nrx, 
Mr. Patten, Mr. BARRETT, Mr. CAHILL, 
Mrs, Botton, Mr. Moss, Mr. GURNEY, 
Mr. DERWINSKI, Mr. DicKINsoN, Mr. 
WrILTAMus of Pennsylvania, Mr. JOHN- 
son of Pennsylvania, Mr. G of 
New York, Mr. Icrorp, Mr, Price of 
Illinois, Mr. Gupe, Mr. Roypat, Mr. 
BYRNE of Pennsylvania, Mr. CABELL, 
Mr. Fotey, Mr. Tart, Mr. Ronan, Mr. 
Kartu, Mr. BROOMFIELD, and Mr. 
Dorn): 

H. Res, 1267. Resolution that it is the sense 
of the House of Representatives that the 
United States enter into an agreement with 
the Government of Israel for the sale of 
military planes; commonly known as Phan- 
tom jet fighters, necessary for Israel's de- 
fense to an amount which shall be adequate 
to provide Israel with a deterrent force ca- 
pable of preventing future Arab aggression by 
offsetting sophisticated weapons received by 
the Arab States, and on order for future 
delivery, and to replace losses suffered by 
Israel in the 1967 conflict; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. PODELL (for himself, Mr. 
Burke of Florida, Mr. MILLER of 
California, Mr. Rots, Mr. BOLAND, 
Mr. Green of Pennsylvania, Mr. 
ConyYERS, and Mr. FLOOD) : 

H. Res. 1268. Resolution that it Is the sense 
of the House of Representatives that the 
United States enter into an agreement with 
the Government of Israel for the sale of 
military planes, commonly known as Phan- 
tom jet fighters, necessary for Israel’s defense 
to an amount which shall be adequate to pro- 
vide Israel with a deterrent force capable of 
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preventing future Arab aggression by off- 
setting sophisticated weapons received by the 
Arab States, and on order for future delivery, 
and to replace losses suffered by Israel in the 
1967 conflict; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BARRETT: 

H.R. 18675. A bill for the relief of Yeh Tai 

Heung; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. BINGHAM: 

H.R. 18676. A bill for the relief of Melba 

Nunez; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. BLACKBURN: 

H.R. 18677. A bill for the relief of Dr. 
Konstantinos Nickolaos Babialaros; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BRASCO: 

H.R. 18678. A bill for the relief of Rosarina 
855 Camillis; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. BURTON of California: 

H.R. 18679. A bill for the relief of Norma de 

Castro; to the Committee on the Judiciary: 
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By Mr. CONTE: 

H.R. 18680. A bill for the relief of Jean- 
Yves Dejax; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. BURTON of California: 

H.R. 18681. A bill for the relief of Sofia 
F. Macababbad; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. CELLER: 

H.R. 18682. A bill for the relief of Patricio 
Roman Sasmay; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, 

By Mr. DELANEY (by request): 

H.R. 18683. A bill for the relief of Margaret 

Chow; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. FINO: 

H.R. 18684. A bill for the relief of Maurice 

Shipman; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. GIAIMO: 

H.R. 18685. A bill for the relief of Paul 
Martin Preston; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr, REES: 

H.R. 18686. A bill for the relief of Kathar- 
ina Gaertner; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. MACDONALD of Massachu- 
setts: 

H.R. 18687. A bill for the relief of Fiora- 
vante Morbo; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 
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By Mr. PODELL: 

H.R. 18688, A bill for the relief of Amnon 
Kahane and his wife, Galia (Paritski) Ka- 
hane, and their two minor sons, Hillel Ka- 
hane and Lior Kahane; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. REES: 

H.R. 18689. A bill for the relief of Mr. and 
Mrs. Mair Levy; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 18690. A bill for the relief of Revital 
Raz; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 18691. A bill for the relief of Parvin 
Said-Pour; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R. 18692. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Tomoko Tokugawa; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 

377. Mr. DANIELS presented a petition of 
Rev. Harry A. Stratton, of Weehawken, N.J., 
and others, relative to licensing and register- 
ing of guns, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 
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DISARMAMENT TALKS WITH 
RUSSIA 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 17, 1968 


Mr, THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
Spartanburg, S.C., Herald-Journal of 
July 7, 1968, contains an editorial en- 
titled “Soviets Want To Talk: Let’s Be 
Suspicious.” 

In this perceptive editorial, Hubert 
Hendrix recognizes the excitment that 
pervades America because of the pos- 
sibility of disarmament talks with Russia. 

There have been disarmament negoti- 
ations for years, but each time the idea 
has bogged down on one basic point, the 
assurance that the Soviets would abide 
by a disarmament agreement. In each 
instance there was a reluctance on the 
part of the Russians to submit to any 
proposed inspection procedure. 

The editorial warns the American pub- 
lic against expecting very much from the 
forthcoming discussions announced by 
President Johnson. In dealing with the 
Russians it is best to keep a suspicious 
mind and a determination not to be lured 
into a false sense of security. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be printed in the Extension of 
Remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

From the Spartanburg (S. C.) 
Herald-Journal] 
Soviets Want To TALK: Ler’s Be SUSPICIOUS 

“Good Guy” Uncle Sam once again is grasp- 
ing the hope that the bully is going to turn 
out to be a pretty nice fellow, after all. 

It is an inevitable role our Nation must 
play. 
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The United States must maintain a posture 
of strength in defense of the Free World. At 
the same time, it must be searching con- 
stantly for peaceful alternatives. 

The Russians have brought quivers of ex- 
citement to American diplomatic ranks with 
the hint that they may be willing to discuss 
limiting anti-missile programs. 

Some of the pundits are busy assuring the 
public that this time, there just may be 
substance to the hope, 

While we engage in such encouraging spec- 
ulation, let us not be diverted from some 
hard realities. 

There have been disarmament negotiations 
for years. The United States, time and again, 
has demonstrated its willingness to halt the 
arms race. The idea has bogged down on one 
basic point—assurance that the Russians in- 
tend to abide by the agreement. They have 
consistently rejected any kind of reliable in- 
spection. 

President Johnson long ago proposed talks 
aimed at limiting the anti-missile race spe- 
cifically. 

Why are the Communists interested now, 
when they were not before? 

A little background may be revealing. 

The Administration refused to believe for 
some years that the Soviet Union was devel- 
oping a sophisticated missile-defense system. 
Its spokesmen scoffed at U.S. Sen. Strom 
Thurmond when he raised an urgent warn- 
ing in a dramatic secret session of the Sen- 
ate in 1963. 

Four years later, Secretary of Defense 
Robert McNamara admitted that the Russian 
program was rather far advanced. He pro- 
posed a thin-line“ system for the U.S., pred- 
icating its need on the Red Chinese menace. 

His successor, Clark Clifford, is a supporter 
of a missile defense system. The Senate re- 
cently overcame opposition and appropriated 
funds for development of the system. 

Only then did the Russians indicate a 
willingness to talk. 

Sen. Thurmond says it was “with the obvi- 
ous intention of freezing their advantage.” 

The U.S. should pursue all avenues prom- 
ising an honorable peace. But, in dealing 
with the Russians, it must keep a suspicious 
mind and a determination not to be lured 
into a false sense of security. 


TRINITY RIVER NAVIGATION REC- 
OMMENDED BY ARMY ENGINEERS 


HON. JIM WRIGHT 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 17, 1968 


Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am in- 
cluding a copy of the official report pre- 
pared by Gen. F. J. Clarke, Acting Chief 
of Engineers, endorsing the Trinity River 
navigation project. 

This report was prepared for the Sec- 
retary of the Army and for the Congress 
in response to the congressional mandate 
in the omnibus rivers and harbors bill of 
1965 which directed that a reevaluation 
of these navigation features be made em- 
ploying current criteria. 

The report concludes that the project 
definitely is economically justified, with 
a certified benefits-to-cost ratio of 1.5. 
In other words, the exhaustive survey 
reveals that for every dollar invested in 
the project there will be identifiable re- 
turns of at least $1.50. 

Significantly, the thorough investiga- 
tion disclosed that the prospective com- 
merce awaiting the opportunity to use 
the canal would actually exceed the 
physical capacity of the plan as orig- 
inally proposed. For this reason, the new 
report recommends the installment of 
larger locks at Fort Worth and Dallas 
than had been originally programed. 

The report of General Clarke follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, 
OFFICE OF THE CHIEF OF ENGINEERS, 
Washington, D.C., June 28, 1968. 
Subject: Trinity River and tributaries, Texas 
navigation project, 
To: The Secretary of the Army. 


1. I submit for transmission to Congress 
the report of the District and Division En- 


gineers on the reevaluation of the naviga- 
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tion economics of the authorized compre- 
hensiye improvement of the Trinity River, 
Texas. The project was authorized by the 
Rivers and Harbors Act of October 27, 1965, 
Public Law 89-298, in accordance with the 
reports in House Document No. 276, 89th 
Congress, 1st Session, but subject to the 
provision that prior to expenditure of any 
funds for construction of those features de- 
signed exclusively for navigation, the Chief 
of Engineers shall submit to the Congress a 
reevaluation based upon current criteria. 

2. Basis for Reevaluation.—This reevalua- 
tion is limited to those features of the au- 
thorized project designed exclusively for nav- 
igation. The criteria used for analysis of 
traffic and savings are those set forth in Sec- 
tion 7 of the Department of Transportation 
Act, Public Law 89-670, approved October 
15, 1966. The estimates of prospective traffic 
are based upon a field survey of traffic mov- 
ing in the Trinity River tributary area com- 
pleted in March 1967. Transportation rates 
and charges, analyses and forecasts of eco- 
nomic activity in the tributary area, and 
estimated construction costs are based on 
current data and 1967 price levels. The es- 
timated costs of features exclusively for navi- 
gation are computed as the difference be- 
tween the estimated costs for a single-pur- 
pose flood control channel on the best flood 
control channel alignment and the estimated 
cost for a multiple-purpose channel to serve 
flood control and navigation needs. 

8. Navigation Features of Authorized 
Project—The authorized project provides 
for a multiple-purpose channel for naviga- 
tion, flood control, recreation and fish and 
wildlife purposes extending from the Hous- 
ton Ship Canal along the general course of 
the Trinity River to Dallas and Fort Worth, 
Texas, a total distance of 362.8 miles. The 
navigation features of the plan include a 
navigation channel 12 feet deep and 150 feet 
wide on the bottom, with spur channels to 
turning basins 400 feet square at Dallas and 
Fort Worth; 23 navigation locks, including 
19 locks 84 feet wide by 600 feet long below 
Dallas (including the lock at Wallisville 
Dam) and 4 locks 56 feet wide by 400 feet 
long between Dallas and Fort Worth, and 19 
navigation dams; the existing navigation 
channel from the Houston Ship Channel to 
Liberty, Texas; and the pools of the Wallis- 
ville, Livingston and Tennessee Colony Reser- 
voirs. The plan also includes appropriate al- 
terations to existing bridges and utilities to 
provide navigation clearances, related access 
and recreational facilities, and necessary aids 
to navigation. 

4. The engineering features of the project 
plan were reviewed for adequacy on the basis 
of the estimates of prospective commerce. It 
was found that the prospective commerce 
would exceed the physical capacity of the 
plan proposed in the project document, Based 
on the studies carried out in this review it 
was determined that the 84-foot by 600-foot 
locks below Dallas were adequate, but Lock 
No. 18 at Dallas should be increased to 84 
feet by 600 feet, and the remaining three 
locks between Dallas and Fort Worth should 
be increased to 84 feet by 400 feet. It was 
found also that the channel bottom-width 
should be increased to 200 feet, the minimum 
required for the passing of two 5-barge tows 
with reasonable ease and safety. It was also 
determined that elimination of three locks 
below Dallas and increasing the lifts of four 
of the remaining locks would result in sub- 
stantial savings in both project construc- 
tion and barge operating costs. 

5. Provisions for Increasing Capacity.—The 
lock capacity studies indicated that the ini- 
tial system would not have sufficient capacity 
to pass the prospective commerce throughout 
the project life. Consideration was given 
to providing additional capacity by con- 
structing larger locks initially or by con- 
structing additional parallel locks when re- 
quired in the future, The latter method of- 
fers greater flexibility in conforming to fu- 
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ture demands in addition to minimizing costs 
and was adopted. Based on the traffic projec- 
tions five of the locks below Dallas would re- 
quire duplicate additions in 2014, the 29th 
year of the project life, and seven additional 
locks below Dallas would require duplication 
by the 48th year. Five of the locks below 
Dallas and the three locks between Dallas 
and Fort Worth would not require duplica- 
tion during the 50 year project life, Concur- 
rent with the addition of the first duplicate 
lock, the navigation channel would be wid- 
ened to 250 feet. Since the operation of the 
additional locks will tax the amount of river 
water available for navigation, the modified 
plan includes pumps and appurtenances at 
each duplicate lock for pumping water back 
to the upper pools to permit its reuse for 
lockages. 

6. The Modified Plan —The modified plan 
recommended by the District Engineer pro- 
vides initially for a channel with a minimum 
depth of 12 feet, 200 feet wide, extending 
362.8 miles from the Houston Ship Channel 
in Galveston Bay to Fort Worth, with spur 
channels to turning basins 400 feet square 
at Dallas and Fort Worth; 20 locks and 16 
dams, including the Wallisville lock and dam 
which were separately authorized. The 17 
locks from the Houston Ship Channel to 
Dallas (from the Wallisville lock through 
Lock No. 18) would be 84 feet wide by 600 
feet long, while the last three locks between 
Dallas and Fort Worth would be 84 feet wide 
by 400 feet long. The plan also provides for 
future widening of the channel to 250 feet 
and the addition of duplicate locks with fa- 
cilities for pumping back water to provide 
additional traffic handling capacity. All 
bridges and utility relocations would provide 
clearance for the ultimate channel width, 
with bridge alterations providing a minimum 
of 300 feet between piers with minimum 
vertical clearance of 52 feet above the water 
surface that will not be exceeded over two 
per cent of total time. The plan includes all 
necessary appurtenances, including aids to 
navigation, access roads, operating equip- 
ment and buildings and recreational facili- 
ties. 

7. Trafic Survey—A traffic survey con- 
ducted by the District Engineer found that 
137 million tons consisting of 132 commodi- 
ties moved in the study area in 1966. Data on 
commodity movement were obtained from 
3,440 shippers and receivers. It is estimated 
that the reported totals obtained through 
the field traffic survey represent about 90 
per cent of the full barge potential traffic 
that moved in the tributary area in 1966. 

8. Traffic Analysis. — Based on the traffic 
movements in the tributary area in 1966, 
it was determined by screening that slightly 
over 17 million tons aggregating 36 com- 
modities were adaptable to barge movement, 
The movements were subjected to a detailed 
rate analysis to determine whether a sav- 
ings could be achieved by movement on the 
Trinity waterway and, if so, whether the 
savings would be sufficient to attract the 
movement to the waterway. 

9. Prospective Base-Year Waterway Traffic 
and Savings.—Based on the rate analysis and 
the competitive effects of the Arkansas and 
Red River navigation projects, the 1966 base- 
year traffic accepted by the District Engineer 
as prospective commerce on the Trinity 
waterway totaled 8.628 million tons. (4.696 
million tons upbound and 3,932 million tons 
downbound). Estimated transportation say- 
ings computed as the difference in rates and 
charges from origins to destinations between 
existing movements and movements with 
use of the Trinity waterway totaled $10,685,- 
000 for the base-year 1966. 

10. Special Commodity Studies.—Three 
commodity groups i.e., grain, sand and gravel, 
and iron and steel products account for ap- 
proximately 86 per cent of the tonnage and 74 
per cent of the savings in the base-year. Be- 
cause of the obvious importance of these 
commodities to analysis of the waterway, 
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special studies including the use of expert 
consultants were made to investigate the 
present and probable future relationship be- 
tween market areas and supply sources and 
other factors that could be expected to de- 
termine or influence the movement of these 
commodities on the waterway. 

11. Projections of Base-Year Traffic and 
Savings.—Projections were made of base- 
year traffic and savings for the life of the 
waterway 1985-2035 using as economic in- 
dicators of future growth of the economy of 
the tributary area population, value added 
by manufacture, shipments of iron and steel, 
value of farm products sold, value of new 
construction contracts, and export grain, 
Through the use of these indicators, the 
District Engineer estimates that by 2035 
waterway traffic will increase to 93,751,000 
tons and savings to $130,772,000. 

12, Average Annual Benefits.—The District 
Engineer estimates that the average annual 
benefits for the navigation features of the 
authorized comprehensive Trinity River proj- 
ect for the 60-year period 1985-2036 total 
$51,943,000 as summarized in the following 
table: 

SUMMARY OF BENEFITS 


{Average annual benefit] 


Item: 

Transportation savings $48, 041, 000 

Extended life of existing 
TIN naana 549, 000 

Recreation and fish and wild- 
aia EURE tn O een 3, 302, 000 
Economic development 1, 887, 000 
Sabo 53, 779, 000 


Less increased cost to vehicu- 
lar traffic on highway bridges —-1, 836, 000 


Total benefits 51, 943, 000 


13. Cost of Navigation Features—The cost 
of features exclusively for navigation in the 
District Engineer’s report is the difference 
in the estimated costs of the multiple-pur- 
pose channel and a single- purpose flood con- 
trol channel on an alignment best suited for 
flood control. The first cost of the features 
proposed for initial construction is estimated 
at $591,478,000. The cost of future construc- 
tion, estimated at $210,911,000, discounted 
to its worth in 1985 the first year of project 
operation amounts to $73,827,000. The esti- 
mates of investment include interest during 
construction. The estimates of investment 
and annual charges based on a 50-year proj- 
ect life and 3.25 per cent interest are as 
follows: 


INVESTMENT 

Initial construction $673, 595, 000 
Future construction 78, 583, 000 
Total investment 752, 178, 000 

ANNUAL CHARGES 
Interest and amortization -... 30, 636, 000 

Operation, maintenance, and 
replacement 4, 829, 000 
Total annual charges... 35, 465, 000 


14. Project Justification—A comparison 
of the average annual benefits and costs in 
the District Engineer's report indicates that 
the ratio of benefits to charges is 1.5. 

15. Review—aAs part of overall review of 
the District Engineer’s report in my office, 
the reasonableness of the assumptions for 
estimating traffic and savings on the water- 
way were evaluated. This evaluation was 
made with respect to rates for alternative 
movements, unit savings, and present and 
future supply sources and markets, and ap- 
plied to the major commodity movements. 
This review indicates that the assumptions 
used to screen prospective traffic movements 
and to calculate the resultant savings are 
realistic, and that the District Engineer's 
overall evaluation of the project is reason- 
able. 
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16. Conclusions——I concur in the conclu- 
sions of the District and Division Engineers 
that the improvement of the Trinity River 
for navigation, evaluated upon the basis of 
current criteria, is justified. 

F. J. CLARKE, 
Major General, U.S. Army, 
Acting Chief of Engineers. 


THE ECONOMIC BASIS OF A JUST 
SOCIETY 


HON. THRUSTON B. MORTON 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 17, 1968 


Mr. MORTON. Mr. President, Gov. 
Nelson Rockefeller, of New York, made 
a speech on May 22 in Detroit on some of 
the grave economic problems that face 
our country today. The issues he dis- 
cusses are of such importance and the 
solutions he suggests are so worthwhile 
that I ask unanimous consent that the 
speech be printed in the Extensions of 
Remarks. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE Economic Basis OF A JUST SOCIETY 
(Address of Gov. Nelson Rockefeller, before 
Economic Club of Detroit, May 22, 1968) 

We are living through a time of decision 
as profound and as serious—and as strange— 
as any period in all America’s history. 

For it is at once a time of plaguing crisis 
and of rousing challenge. It is a time of 
doubt and division in our people, Yet it is 
also a time for hope and creativity. For us 
as a nation, it is an age of unmatched abun- 
dance and wealth. Yet for tens of millions 
among us, it is an age of unbearable poverty 
and need. And I doubt if any period in all 
our past has been taunted by such historic 
paradoxes. 

The signs of crisis are real, of course, all 
around us. 

We see the sickening decay of our great 
cities, 

We see the widening gap that divides our 
comfortable and our poor. $ 

We find the same gap in riches and re- 
sources dividing the globe itself. 

We find our own economy—like all our 
national life—heavily troubled by the bur- 
den of the tragic war in Vietnam. 

We find inflation unleashed and the dollar 
itself weakened and threatened as the basic 
currency of the free world. 

From all this, there inevitably follow 
doubt, anxiety, and questioning of our fu- 
ture. And I have heard this questioning all 
over America. 

Are our problems too huge—and the solu- 
tions too expensive? Are the ills so deep they 
can be cured only by surgery more drastic 
than the disease? Is the dollar being asked 
to do more and mean more at home and 
abroad than it possibly can? Is there any 
way to stop the inflationary spiral in which 
we now find ourselves? 

These are realistic and understandable 
questions. But there are also realistic answers 
to them to be found in certain basic facts 
of American life. 

It is a fact that we are by far the strongest 
nation on earth. It is a fact that our federal 
system of government on three levels—na- 
tional, state and local—gives us a unique ca- 
pacity and flexibility to meet our challenges. 
And it is a fact that our private enterprise 
system has immensely greater growth po- 
tential which, properly handled, can solve 
our problems in good order. 
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Order, however, is the key word. For the 
crucial truth is that we have allowed our 
society and our economy to go out of balance, 
And it is not possible to correct the one 
without correcting the other. 

It is therefore vital to our whole national 
life that we restore balance to our fiscal af- 
fairs. It is necessary to discipline ourselves 
to set clear priorities and to make hard 
choices. And these choices will demand rare 
political courage. For they will determine 
what things we shall immediately do and 
what things we shall—reluctantly but re- 
sponsibly—defer. 

This is not to give higher place or fuller 
attention to the crisis of our dollar than to 
the crisis of our society. Rather it is to say 
that only a sound, healthy, dynamic economy 
will permit us to mobilize the vast and ex- 
panding resources we need to rebuild our 
cities, to erase poverty, and to heal our 
society. 

To those people who live in poverty, the 
crisis of the dollar, which grows from in- 
flation, is the cruelest stroke of all. It cripples 
the buying power of those who have the least 
money and the least leverage to get more 
money, And it ultimately threatens the dark- 
est day of reckoning: a recession that will 
take jobs and wages from the citizens most 
in need of them. 

The weight of inflation, in short, bears 
down most heavily on the poor. Because this 
is true, we may well have done more damage 
to the well being of lower income families, 
through the inflation of the past 2½ years, 
than we have done good for them through all 
the so-called Great Society programs. 

It is a strange paradox, as I have said, that 
we find ourselves in financial crisis in the 
midst of financial plenty. 

We stand, in fact, at a kind of perilous peak 
of prosperity. Our gross national product 
reached an annual rate, in the first quarter 
of this year, of $827 billion—seven percent 
above the previous year. The unemployment 
rate is 3.5 per cent, the lowest in 15 years. 

Average earnings in manufacturing are 
nearly $3 an hour, up nearly 50 per cent in a 
decade, And corporate profits are at record 
levels. 

All this—and yet, we are in serious trouble. 
We are in trouble because of inflation. And 
because our dollar is in trouble, so is our 
economy. 

We threaten to resemble the old steam 
engine that went faster and faster and 
faster—until it blew up. Consider the course 
of our inflation 

Price inflation is not only increasing: its 
rate is accelerating. Three years ago, the in- 
crease was a tolerable 1.2 per cent per year. 
Two years ago, it jumped to more than three 
per cent. Now, it exceeds four per cent. 

Racing along to keep pace with this in- 
flation, wage increases this year have ex- 
ceeded six per cent. In such a period, prices 
work on wages and wages on prices. And the 
spiral goes up and up. 

The tragic result is that the real purchas- 
ing power of the average wage and salary 
worker has actually declined in the past 
three years. In contrast, during the success- 
ful 1960-65 period, the average worker's real 
8 Power rose more than ten per 
cent. 

Nor does the spiral of inflation affect only 
our national scene. It may be even more 
dangerous in international affairs. The dol- 
lar is an essential medium of international 
exchange, and the free world has come to 
depend on the dollar as the foundation of its 
economy. Now its faith in the dollar is un- 
easy—as other countries doubt not so much 
our capacity to keep our dollar strong as our 
will and determination to do so. 

This poses perhaps the most serious single 
financial threat that the United States faces 
today. The erosion of confidence in the 
American dollar could precipitate a world- 
wide financial crisis. At the least, the growth 
in world trade that is fundamental to world 
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prosperity would be destroyed. At the worst, 
such a crisis quite possibly could turn us 
back on the dread road to the depression, the 
stagnation, and the mass unemployment of 
the 1930s. 

The price of our failure to run our affairs 
properly thus becomes starkly plain. It 
would not afflict us alone. It would shadow 
the lives of all peoples in the world, includ- 
ing those whom we are striving most to help. 

And so we face the full paradox: our high- 
est prosperity—at a time of clear and present 
danger of economic failure. 

The root causes of our trouble are not 
mysterious. 

We are overspending. And we are under- 


By the refusal so far to control expendi- 
tures and to raise taxes—and the consequent 
creation of huge deficits—the national gov- 
ernment has been pumping money into the 
economy faster than the economy can ab- 
sorb it. 

We have been mounting a full-scale war 
overseas. At the same time, we have been 
pressing multiple attacks on poverty at 
home. On neither of these two fronts can we 
see or pretend great success. And on both of 
these fronts, we have not been willing to 
face up to the bill. 

Whenever the national economy idles along 
at something less than its full capacity to 
produce, it is appropriate for the federal 
government to stimulate it with easy money 
and increased spending. As money is added, 
the people’s capacity to buy increases, and 
the demand for goods and services goes up. 
This sparks the economy—and the rising out- 
put, keeping pace with the additional de- 
mand, gradually raises the economy toward 
its full capacity without pushing up prices. 

This is essentially what happened in the 
1960-1964 period. And this accounts for the 
fact that the average inflation rate remained 
at a manageable 1.2 per cent per year, while 
the real purchasing power of the average 
worker was climbing steadily. 

But in 1965, our national government 
chose to ignore one of the most fundamental 
facts of economics: any major war imme- 
diately moves the economy to its full capac- 
ity—and beyond—if civilian buying power 
is not curtailed by a tax increase. 

Then, the whole economic picture changes. 
Then, if heavy deficit spending continues, 
demand goes on rising, but output cannot 
rise fast enough to meet it. Because output 
does not keep pace, demand bids up the price 
of goods and services, and therefore the dol- 
lar buys less. Thus grow the pressures of in- 
flation—sped by the quickening wage-price 
spiral, and certain to get worse and worse 
unless firmly checked. 

All this we have failed—or refused—to 
recognize. 

In 1965, the escalation of the war in Viet- 
nam moved the economy almost immediately 
into full output. In that same year, the Ad- 
ministration launched its war on poverty. 
Expenditures on the war in Vietnam have 
gone toward $30 billion a year. Expenditures 
on the war on poverty have gone to nearly 
$28 billion—about triple the figure for 1960. 

The natural increases in national income 
financed part of this extraordinary rise of 
expenditures. But the rest of it has been 
paid for by deficit financing—at the stag- 
gering sum of more than $20 billion this year. 

There was an immediate, obvious, and im- 
perative need for a tax increase to cover this 
new spending and prevent inflation. 

The Administration ignored this need for 
two years. Belatedly—long after the problem 
had become critical—it did move for a tax 
increase. But it has not yet been able to put 
it into law. 

Both times, the Administration was at 
fault. Both times mark grave failures of 
leadership. 

The final result is the inflation now en- 
dangering the economic gains and hopes of 
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our people—and the worldwide financial 
structure. 

The perils of inflation thus strike out in 
all directions and affect all endeavors. Spe- 
cifically, they invade the four great areas 
of economic concern before us today. These 
are: 

How to meet the urgent needs of our poor 
and our cities. 

How to end our deficits in international 
payments and maintain a stable interna- 
tional financial system. 

How to assure the strength of our na- 
tional defenses and meet essential political 
and military obligations overseas. 

How to maintain national prosperity with- 
out letting infiation race out of control. 

The answers, of course, are not too difficult 
to define. They are somewhat harder, how- 
ever, to accomplish. 

Certainly the most essential measures are: 
to set hard priorities on our spending, to 
stick firmly to them, and to increase income 
taxes by at least the 10 percent proposed by 
the Administration. 

This should have been passed two years 
ago. It should be passed now. Without it, we 
will be running a deficit even larger than 
this year’s record $20 billion deficit. 

We can do everything that we must do 
and much of what we want to do. But we 
cannot necessarily do it all at once. 

This is true at home and in the world. 

There is no doubt that we can sensibly and 
fully meet the demands of world leadership. 

We can meet our political commitments 
in the world and our social neéds within 
the nation. ‘ 

We can stimulate in other areas of the 
world the economic growth so necessary 
to ease human suffering and lead toward a 
life of freedom and hope, stability and 
dignity. 

Yet to do these things, we have to be cer- 
tain things. 

We have to be purposeful and compas- 
slonate. We have to care about the lives of 
our poor and the rebuilding of our cities. 
And we have to care enough to make the sac- 
rifices that alone can bring an end to the 
despair and division, the want and need that 
we see all around us. 

We have to be responsible and disciplined 
and courageous—at the same time—in all 
the political and economic decisions we make. 
We cannot at every instant give every group 
everything it wants. For this could only 
mean, in economic terms, a spell of uncon- 
trolled boom—to be followed by a shattering 
break-down. And it cannot be said too often 
or too bluntly that the way to meet our fiscal 
and social problems at home will determine 
our ability to fill the role of leadership in 
the free world. 

The stress and strain of these international 
problems follow—directly and fatefully— 
from inflation at home. This inflation re- 
duces our exports—by making our goods 
more expensive and less competitive with 
goods made elsewhere. At the same time, it 
encourages imports. The result is a shrinking 
balance of trade. 

A less favorable balance of trade inevitably 
lessens our ability to finance what we are 
trying to do around the world. This includes: 
economic aid, military assistance, and private 
investment. 

We still have a trade surplus. But it does 
not cover all that we must do overseas. 
And the result is a balance-of-payments 
deficit that becomes increasingly ominous. 

As this threat grows, there inexorably fol- 
lows a loss of confidence in the stability of 
the dollar. As all those overseas who own 
dollars see their buying power fall off, they 
sell these dollars for gold. And the result 
is obvious: our gold stock today is less than 
half what it was when this trend began. 

We urgently need a program of action that 
can restore confidence in our dollar and 
check our inflation. This program means ac- 
tion on five broad fronts. 
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1. We can and must halt the habitual rise 
in public spending—with a rigorous review 
of the priorities controlling federal pro- 
grams, eliminating the obsolete and the 
overlapping. There is no such thing as a 
budget of 186 billion dollars that does not 
permit cutbacks or deferrals in certain non- 
essential areas. The holding back or actual 
reduction of programs of lower priorities— 
such obvious spheres or deferrable public 
works—can make possible new action to 
meet the problems of poverty and the cities. 
And within government, this control and this 
direction must start from the White House. 

2. We must enact a temporary increase in 
income taxes at least as large as the 10% 
across-the-board surcharge suggested by the 
Administration. This—combined with re- 
straint on spending—could cut the deficit 
from $20 billion plus to a manageable $5 
billion to $8 billion. 

3. We must review U.S. commitments 
around the world. We can find ways to afford 
what we must do. But the record of our bal- 
ance of payments deficits shows that we 
cannot do all we might like. Here, too, we 
must set firm priorities. 

4. We must avoid further controls and 
restrictions, both domestically and inter- 
nationally, and work to get rid of the tem- 
porary” controls we have now. These direct 
controls deal only with surface manifesta- 
tions of basic problems. And there is genuine 
danger that additional direct controls on our 
part would bring retaliation from other na- 
tions and a downward spiral of trade and 
investment. 

5. We can and we must provide incentives 
and conditions to attract private capital into 
such areas as urban redevelopment, where 
public capital alone cannot possibly carry 
the burden, For the potential power outside 
our governmental structure—whether to 
raise capital or to provide jobs—is many 
times greater than this capacity within gov- 
ernment. 

Our resolute action along all these lines 
will do much more than strengthen the dol- 
lar. It will strengthen America . the hope 
of our people .. and our role in the world. 

Once we begin to act with this purpose 
and understanding and courage, we can 
bring to bear on the problems before us our 
tremendous potential for economic growth. 

The natural growth of the American econ- 
omy under present conditions—expanding 
real output by 4.5% each year—is such that 
the same rate of taxation produces each year 
at least $10 billion more than the previous 
year. It does not take long for this fiscal 
dividend or “growth bonus” to begin to make 
extraordinary achievements possible. So the 
matter of responsible leadership, clearly as- 
signing priorities, really is a matter of how 
to use the growth bonus most effectively to 
meet our needs and to spur more growth. 
And our current troubles—as we confront 
the combined demands of foreign war and 
domestic poverty—follow from our spending 
all of this growth bonus and a great deal 
more besides. 

Yet creative leadership and responsible 
management can encourage an even greater 
growth rate. For we may be standing, in 
fact, on the threshold of a time of tremen- 
dous new growth. If properly channeled and 
used, this new growth could solve our prob- 
lems on a scale now beyond imagination. 

We have the potential to increase our total 
production by 25% in just the next five 
years and by 55% within a decade. By 1972 
our gross national product in terms of cur- 
rent dollars will be over one trillion, and 
over 1.5 trillion by a decade from now. With 
such a rate over this coming decade, more 
than 7 out of every 10 families will have 
annual incomes with a real purchasing power 
of at least $6,000, and one-half of all Ameri- 
can families—as distinguished from only one 
quarter of them today—would have incomes 
exceeding $10,000 per year. 
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Our huge investment in education, now 
running about $50 billion a year, is begin- 
ning to pay great rewards. Spending on re- 
search and development stands at $25 billion 
this year—four times the 1955 total—and it 
is constantly producing new ideas and prod- 
ucts. Our economy generates huge savings 
for investment: this year we shall invest 
some $120 billion—a sum greater than the 
gross national product of the United King- 
dom or West Germany or Japan. 

If we add this potential thrust to the al- 
ready predictable growth in government rev- 
enues—on top of our temporary use of a tax 
increase—we would have a true capacity to 
meet all great matters before us in an orderly 
and creative way. And if we act in this way— 
and keep our priorities firm—we could be 
able, in the relatively near future, to rescind 
the income tax surcharge. 

It is important to note, at the same time, 
that the possibility of ending the fighting in 
Vietnam makes even more urgent the ra- 
tional re-ordering of our financial affairs. For 
this most longed-for day of peace will also 
signal the start of a period of important 
economic adjustment, as the nation moves 
away from the extremes of war production. 

This coming transition will be the time for 
us to give the lie to the false Communist 
fantasy that our free economy requires a 
war-basis for its prospering. To prove the 
contrary—and to show the resourcefulness of 
free enterprise—we must begin orderly 
planning now. We must plan ahead now for 
the conversion of our industrial production 
and the release of our great economic po- 
tentials to meet the vast needs of our society. 
We must take all steps, to guard any 
sudden surge in unemployment. And we 
must assure that our veterans return to an 
economy already geared to give them the 
jobs and the opportunity that are their 
right. 

We face, then, a special time of both de- 
cision and opportunity. It could be lost in 
only two ways. It could be wasted through 
economic ignorance, Or it could be wrecked 
by political cowardice. 

If we avoid both of these snares, we shall 
avoid all the follies that could follow from 
them. 

I believe it is folly to imagine that so 
great a nation can not solve its problems 
and secure its defenses and pay its bills. We 
must not be snared into trying to make 
some false choice between fiscal stability or 
social stability. There is no such choice. To 
fail to achieve either is to invite catastrophe. 
Our free society demands both. And our na- 
tional leadership must assure both, 

It is folly to argue that the rebuilding of 
our cities, at a cost of many billions of dol- 
lars of private and public capital, is merely 
a false hope. It is quite the contrary: it isa 
true necessity and an urgent demand and a 
realizable goal, And to stand aside from this 
great task—by mourning its impossibility— 
is to stand aside from the future of America. 

It is folly, too, to imagine that such a 
massive task can be met by blind increases in 
deficit spending. For this could only speed 
the inflation that would cancel every gain 
we reach for. 

And it is—above all—folly to fear that the 
American people are incapable of the effort 
and the sacrifice that may be required of 
them. 

They will accept sacrifices, demands, and 
taxes—if they have the clear assurances that 
they have a right to expect. 

They have a right to know that the fiscal 
affairs of the nation are being run with re- 
sponsibility and discipline. 

They have a right to know that the taxes 
they pay are helping to build the American 
city—and not the American bureaucracy— 
of the future. 

They have a right to know, in short, that 
whatever they give is truly helping to make 
of America a just society. 
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This is the historic business on our 
agenda—today. 

And we must get it bravely and wisely 
done. 


TRUE GRIT 
HON. DAVID PRYOR 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 17, 1968 


Mr. PRYOR. Mr. Speaker, a constitu- 
ent of mine, Mr. Charles “Buddy” Portis, 
has recently written a short novel, “True 
Grit,” which some critics have already 
stated will become a legend in the liter- 
ary world. 

It was my pleasure to attend the Uni- 
versity of Arkansas with this fine writer 
and I have followed his career with great 
pride. 

Recently the Pine Bluff, Ark., Com- 
mercial carried the Washington Post re- 
view by Geoffrey Wolff of Mr. Portis’ new 
book. 

It is my pleasure to bring to the at- 
tention of the Members of this body the 
vivid and glowing description of “True 
Grit”: 

ARKANSAN’s BOOK SPEAKS TO EVERY AMERICAN 
WO Can READ 
(By Geoffrey Wolff) 

Mattie Ross should soon join the Pantheon 
of America’s legendary figures that now in- 
cludes such personages as Jesse James, Kit 
Carson, Wyatt Earp, Bill Younger and the 
president of the National Rifle Association. 
She is a 14-year-old no-nonsense Presbyter- 
ian from Dardanelle, Arkansas, who rides 
fearlessly into the Indian Territories during 
the decade after the Civil War to gun down 
the no-account outlaw who murdered her 
Daddy. 

Charles Porti’s avenging angel is as Amer- 
ican as Aeschylus's tangle-haired furies were 
Greek. She believes in the substance of jus- 
tice as the furies believed in the theory of 
justice, she shares with the furies a single- 
minded and harsh belief that the world will 
remain out of balance until payment for sin 
is tendered in full and she won't rest until 
she sees Tom Chaney dead. To that end she 
travels to Fort Smith, the place her father 
was shot dead and robbed, to find some hired 
guns who will help her track down and do 
in the outlaw. She is shrewd, stolid, cunning 
and relentless. There has never been a little 
girl like her in American fiction. 

Mattie tells her story across a distance of 
50 years and Portis manages the virtuoso 
feat of controlling her voice in such a way 
that we are constantly aware of the hard- 
nosed woman the girl became. The manner of 
telling “True Grit” is that of those autobi- 
ographical yarns ghost-written for frontier 
celebrities around the turn of the century. 
Thus “True Grit” functions both as high ad- 
venture and as a parody of adventure stories. 

Portis has managed to recover the past 
without once permitting himself or his hero- 
ine to indulge nostalgia. The book is direct 
and earthy, its vocabulary and spoken 
rhythms are authentic homespun. “Time 
just gets away from us,” Mattie says at the 
end. “This ends my true account of how I 
avenged Frank Ross's blood over in the 
Choctaw Nation when snow was on the 
ground,” 

Talk of the “Choctaw Nation” forces us 
toward nostalgia, in much the same way that 
the clothes and cars and billboards and Chi- 
cago typewriters of “Bonnie and Clyde” made 
us feel, and possibly lament, the loss of 
simpler and more harsh objects and values. 
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But like that movie, “True Grit” forces us 
to the awareness that we inflate the past 
with romance and that we have in no way 
escaped the cruelties of our history. Portis’s 
novel brings us as close to the experience of 
America as any novel I have read since I 
finished the last volume on the five-foot shelf 
given over to the doings of the Hardy Boys. 
Except the Hardy Boys were perfectly Amer- 
ican and false, while Mattie Ross is perfectly 
American and true. 

The central fact of Mattie’s America is 
violence; the secondary fact of her country 
is the money that hangs around where 
violent deeds are done. In that way the 
America of the 1870s had superior virtue in 
comparison with America a century later: 
at least Tom Chaney, “Rooster” Cogburn, 
Lucky Ned Pepper and the original Greaser 
Bob killed for a reason. 

The country Portis describes is as hostile 
and cruel as its badmen. In the climactic 
scene we discover Mattie fallen into a deep 
pit, her arm broken, bats nibbling at her 
rear end. Next to her is the skeleton of a 
man; rolling in a ball within the skeleton is 
a mess of 50 or more rattlesnakes. The 
snakes, driven to a frenzy when the body 
of Tom Chaney is dumped into the pit, bite 
the little girl, who subsequently loses an 
arm to the poison. It was hard living out in 
the Choctaw Nation when the snow was on 
the ground. 

Portis has perfect control of the paraphe- 
nalia of the Old West: we learn the differ- 
ence between the .50 sharps and the Win- 
chester repeating rifle. We learn from Mattie 
how to track, how justice was dealt out in 
a frontier courtroom, what the food was like 
in a Fort Smith boarding house, what a gun- 
fight looked and sounded like. 

In short, Portis had made of his short novel 
an epic and a legend. 

Furthermore, “True Grit“ is both a novel 
of the utmost seriousness and skill and a 
book that speaks to every American who can 
read. There are few books that claim as 
much. 


CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK 
HON. PAUL J. FANNIN 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 17, 1968 


Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, this is 
Captive Nations Week as designated by 
President Eisenhower and enacted dur- 
ing his administration. In this day of ac- 
commodation, when the line of demarca- 
tion between the truly free world and the 
nations that are supposed to be evolv- 
ing” into freedom becomes increasingly 
obscure, I think it most appropriate that 
we commemorate those who are still be- 
hind the Iron Curtain. 

Mr. President, the Conference of Amer- 
icans of Central and Eastern European 
Descent—CACEED—passed a resolution 
and recently adopted a “Manifesto for 
Captive Nations Week, 1968.” I ask 
unanimous consent that the document 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the mani- 
festo was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

MANIFESTO FoR CAPTIVE NaTIONS WEEK, 1968 
(By the Conference of Americans of Central 
and Eastern European Descent, New York, 

N. T., July 1968) 

To the American People! 

As in previous years, the Conference of 
Americans of Central and Eastern European 
Descent (CACEED) calls attention to Public 
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Law 86-90, unanimously adopted on July 17, 
1959, by the Congress of the United States, 
by which the third week of July each year 
was designated as Captive Nations Week. 

CACEED is an organization of American 
citizens of Central and Eastern European 
descent. Their countries of origin—Bulgaria, 
Czechoslovakia, Estonia, Hungary, Latvia, 
Lithuania, Poland, Romania, and Ukraine— 
are presently under Communist domination 
and are denied the most elementary human 
rights. 

In supporting all the captive nations in 
their unending struggle and aspirations for 
freedom and national independence, CACEED 
calls on all Americans to manifest their pub- 
lic support of the captive nations in their 
quest for national self-determination and 
the enjoyment of their human and national 
rights. 

The observance of Captive Nations Week 
from July 14-21, 1968, is especially significant 
and meaningful, as this year of 1968 the en- 
tire civilized world is observing “Interna- 
tional Human Rights Year” in commemora- 
tion of the 20th anniversary of the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights, adopted and 
proclaimed on December 10, 1948, by the U.N. 
General Assembly. Only a few weeks ago the 
International Conference on Human Rights 
took place in Teheran, at which over 80 gov- 
ernments and representatives from various 
non-governmental organizations held lengthy 
discussions on the application of the Uni- 
versal Declaration of Human Rights in vari- 
ous parts of the world. 


THE U.S.S.R. AND ITS PUPPETS: VIOLATORS OF 
HUMAN RIGHTS 


The Soviet Union and its subservient Com- 
munist regimes in Central and Eastern Eu- 
rope are signatories to the Universal Declara- 
tion of Human Rights. 

Yet it is the Soviet Union and the com- 
munist regimes of Central and Eastern Eu- 
rope which are the most consistent violators 
of the principles of the Universal Declaration 
on Human Rights. Their persecution of dissi- 
dent writers, especially in Russia proper and 
in Ukraine, the Russification of the non-Rus- 
sian nations in the U.S.S.R., the brutal sup- 
pression and persecution of all religions— 
Catholicism, Orthodoxy, Protestantism, Ju- 
daism, and Islamism—are on record, for all 
to see, 

But despite these crass violations of basic 
human rights on the part of the Soviet 
government and those of its satellites, many 
U.N. members, particularly the African and 
Asian states, remain in complete ignorance 
of what is going on in the Communist-orbit 
countries as regards violations of the Human 
Rights Convention. 

This was amply demonstrated at the U.N. 
Human Rights Commission on March 15, 
1968, when a number of the U.N. members 
voted along with the Soviet Union to delete 
from the official minutes a statement by 
former U.S. Ambassador Arthur Goldberg, 
critizing the suppression of freedom of speech 
in the USSR. The statement in question said, 
in part: 

Recently, in Poland, the USSR, and the 
Ukrainian SSR certain writers and other 
persons had been tried in camera and 
sentenced for having expressed or published 
views contrary to those held by those govern- 
ments. 

Developments which are occuring daily in 
Central and Eastern Europe, and in the USSR 
itself, clearly demonstrate that the captive 
nations continue to struggle for their free- 
dom. In Poland and Czechoslovakia, students 
and the intellectual elite protest constantly 
against repressive censorship and the viola- 
tion of basic human rights. In Poland, the 
Communist government, seeking a scapgoat, 
has hastily introduced a policy of official 
anti-Semitism to divert public attention 
from the rising tides of freedom. In Czecho- 
slovakia, the new non-Stalinist Communist 
leadership has been compelled to respond to 
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popular pressures and demands by intellec- 
tuals and students by granting more freedom 
of expression. The people of Czechoslovakia, 
stunned by revelations of the murder of Jan 
Masaryk twenty years ago, have been the 
powerful driving force behind the change 
which is taking place now in the country. 
Attempts by the people of Bulgaria, Hungary 
and Romania to wrest more freedom from 
the Communist regimes are being stubbornly 
opposed by the dictorial Communist govern- 
ments, despite ever-increasing demands for 
more freedom on the part of the people. 

In Ukraine, Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania, 
however, Russian Communist imperialism 
continues to exercise its oppressive and de- 
structive policy. An official course of Russi- 
fication is in full swing in these countries, 
whereby the Russian language and culture 
are being systematically imposed on the 
peoples of these countries at the expense of 
their national languages and cultures. De- 
portations and “voluntary resettlement” of 
the youth and skilled and technical person- 
nel from native countries into the interior 
of the USSR, are still the official policy of 
Moscow. Despite persistent claims by Brezh- 
nev and Kosygin that slave labor and prison 
camps have been liquidated, there are at 
least 36 prison camps in the Potma area of 
the Mordovian ASSR alone, comprising at 
least 100,000 political prisoners, overwhelm- 
ingly from Ukraine, Estonia, Latvia, Lithu- 
ania, and other non-Russian countries of 
the USSR. 

It is imperative that the American people 
know at this time of the annual observance 
of Captive Nations Week that the USSR has 
violated every article of the Universal Dec- 
laration of Human Rights also is continuing 
its relentless policy of genocide, cultural 
and ethnic suppression with regard to the 
captive nations its holds in political bond- 


Therefore, in commemorating Captive Na- 
tions Week 1968, we: 

1. Demand that the U.N. Universal Dec- 
laration of Human Rights be applied to all 
the captive nations in Europe and Asia, and 
that the Soviet Russian policy of genocide 
and persecution with respect to the captive 
nations be officially denounced and con- 
demned in the international forum of the 
United Nations; 

2. Fully support U.S. policy in Vietnam 
and elsewhere in resisting Communist ag- 
gression and attempts at world domination. 
In supporting the U.S. policy of resisting 
Communism in Southeast Asia, we also in- 
sist that the U.S. Government adopt a firm 
policy with respect to the USSR and the 
communist governments of Central and 
Eastern Europe in challenging their persecu- 
tion of the captive nations; 

3. We accuse the USSR of violating its 
solemn promises of freedom and independ- 
ence to the nations made captive during 
and after World War II: Bulgaria, Czecho- 
slovakia, Estonia, Hungary, Latvia, Lithuania, 
Poland and Romania; 

4. We condemn the Soviet government for 
depriving the non-Russian nations in the 
USSR of the right of self-determination and 
for the destruction of the independence of 
Ukraine and other non-Russian nations in- 
side the USSR; 

5. We assail the Communist enslavement 
of mainland China, North Korea, North Viet- 
nam, Tibet and Cuba; 

6. We urge the U.S. Government and the 
governments of all other free nations to pre- 
vail upon the United Nations to establish a 
Special U.N. Committee to Investigate the 
Violations of the U.N. Declaration of Human 
Rights in all the non-Russian countries of. 
the USSR and the countries under Com- 
munist domination in Central and Eastern 
Europe and Asia; 

7. We appeal to the U.S. Government to 
undertake measures in the United Nations 
that the declaration adopted in 1952, “The 
right of Peoples and Nations to Self-Deter- 
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mination” and the “Declaration on Granting 
of Independence to Colonial Countries,” 
adopted by the U.N. on October 14, 1960, be 
applied to all the captive nations as enu- 
merated in the U.S. Captive Nations Week 
Resolution of July 17, 1959; 

8. Finally, we call on the people of the 
United States of America to take part in the 
Captive Nations Week observances, July 14 
21, 1968, and to manifest their meaningful 
support and sympathy for the just aspira- 
tions of all captive nations of Europe and 
Asia, and to pledge their moral and material 
aid to the long and unequal struggle of the 
captive nations for freedom and national 
independence, to which they all are rightly 
entitled. 


NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL EN- 
DORSES TRUCK WEIGHT CON- 
TROL BILL 


HON. JIM WRIGHT 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 17, 1968 


Mr, WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, because 
of the considerable volume of or- 
mation which has been circulating in 
certain quarters and printed in certain 
newspapers concerning the actual effects 
of the truck weight control bill passed by 
the other body and approved by the 
Public Works Committee of the House, 
I am inserting a commentary on the bill 
prepared by the National Safety Council. 

These comments were provided for me 
by John J. Flaherty of the Motor Trans- 
portation Department of the National 
Safety Council. 

Because they shed light on areas where 
previously there has been only heat, I 
think it is important that we all have 
a chance to read and evaluate the posi- 
tion of this National Safety Council: 


SIZE AND WEIGHT LIMITS ON MOTOR VEHICLES 
OPERATING OVER THE FEDERAL-AID INTER- 
STATE HIGHWAY SYSTEM 


Below is listed some factual material that 
might be of assistance in establishing a po- 
sition on the above bill: 

1. Seventeen states presently have axle 
limits that are equal to or exceed the 20,000 
pounds per single axle and 34,000 pounds for 
tandem, axle. 

2. Of the 17 states having limits above 
20,000 pounds per single axle and 34,000 
pounds per tandem, 12 have mileage death 
rates below the National Average (1967 Ac- 
cident Facts). 

3. Hawaii now permits vehicles 108 inches 
wide to operate on their highways. Con- 
necticut and Rhode Island permit 102 inches. 
California and Kansas will permit 102 inches 
across the tires. New Mexico will permit 102 
inches across the tires on designated high- 
ways. 

4, The 96 inch vehicle is 8 feet across, In- 
terstate Highway lanes are 12 feet across. 
Such a vehicle centered in the lane has 2 
feet on either side of it. If it is riding close 
to the shoulder it has 4 feet from its inside 
point to the junction of the next lane. 
Adding 6 inches to the vehicle width actually 
increases it 3 inches on either side giving 
1% feet on each side when it is centered in 
& lane, Passing on divided highways has 
proven to be safer than passing on roads 
with two way traffic. Two 8% foot vehicles 
passing one another could have as much as 
7 feet between them, One last point, an 
8% foot axle, having a broader base would 
be a more stable vehicle from the standpoint 
of center of gravity. 

5. The legislation, being permissive, en- 
ables the state to maintain control over 
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vehicles coming on or off the Interstate 
Highway. It remains the state’s determina- 
tion to issue special permits, grant exemp- 
tions or establish routing to and from ter- 
minals. 

6. Regarding the possibility of increased 
stopping distances due to increased weight, 
there are a number of points of conjecture 
here, First and foremost, increased allowable 
axle loadings does not necessarily mean that 
maximum possible G.C.W. will increase, The 
new formula should have to be examined to 
ascertain its maximum effect. Further, brak- 
ing is much more contingent on speed and 
coefficient of friction than on weight. Rec- 
ommendations for brake performance are 
already established by SAE and are in the 
UVC. Federal braking standards may be ex- 
pected in the immediate future. 

7. There might be some concern that the 
added weight on each tire would contribute 
to the breakdown of the roads over which 
the vehicle passed. Some states have laws 
that limit the number of pounds per inch 
of tire that can go over its road. The lowest 
maximum we could find was for the state 
of Oregon that has 550 pounds to the inch 
of tire. The majority of tires used on trucks 
are 10 x 20. The smaller figure, which is 
the diameter measured through the tire, 
is the one used for computational purpose. 
The larger figure is the total diameter of the 
tire measured across the wheel. The truck 
carrying 20,000 pounds on an axle would use 
dual tires. This means that four tires would 
be carrying the load of 20,000 pounds, or 
each tire would be carrying 5,000 pounds. 
Dividing this 5,000 by 10 gives us a 500 pounds 
to the inch or well below the maximum es- 
tablished by the most stringent state in this 
respect. Other states use 600 pounds, 700 
pounds and 800 pounds. The same set of duals 
under 18,000 pounds axle loading would come 
out to 450 pounds to the tire inch. So 50 
pounds is being added to each tire in terms 
of its bearing on the road surface. The figures 
for the pounds per inch of tire were developed 
by highway engineers to avoid undue pres- 
sures and stresses on roads. 

8. Some problems presently exist with the 
different state maximums. For example, a 
load originating in New Mexico that could 
carry 21,600 pounds on a single axle cannot 
move outside the state boundaries without 
special permit because it is completely sur- 
rounded by states all of which have an 18,000 
pound maximum. The eastern states, most of 
whom carry maximums in excess of 18,000, 
run into the same problem as soon as they 
cross their state borders and head westward 
where the maximum drops down to 18,000 
pounds. This usually results in delays, re- 
loading, rerouting or other means that pre- 
vent straight through, efficient. operation, 
The problem is further complicated by the 
variety of regulations affecting double trailer 
combinations. Double trailers haying more 
axles are able to reduce axle and wheel load- 
ings, Eastern states, where the higher axle 
loadings are permitted is also the same area 
where predominance of anti-doubles legis- 
lation is in effect. 

9. Presently, 52 cities throughout the coun- 
try permit busses 102 inches wide to operate 
on their streets. 

Text approved by: John D. Lawlor, Execu- 
tive Vice President; Paul F, Hill, Assistant 
General Manager. 


COMMUNICATIONS WORKERS SEEK 
LOWERING OF VOTING AGE TO 18 


HON. JOSEPH S. CLARK 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 17, 1968 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, the rights 
and privileges of U.S. citizenship are 
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among the most precious possessions en- 
joyed by Americans. The right to par- 
ticipate in the Nation’s political proc- 
esses and contribute to the function of 
“government by the consent of the gov- 
erned” represent the most important ele- 
ment in our democratic heritage. 

Yet today we continue to disenfran- 
chise millions of Americans by denying 
them the right to vote in primaries or 
national elections. I refer to the millions 
of American young people between the 
ages of 18 and 21 who are barred from 
the polls on grounds of age. 

Ironically while our laws governing 
voting eligibility clearly imply that 
Americans between the ages of 18 and 21 
are not sufficiently responsible to cast 
intelligent votes, at the same time we im- 
pose upon young men of the same ages 
the greatest and most awesome of all re- 
sponsibilities—defending their country 
in time of war. We say, in effect, that 
young men are old enough to die for their 
country but not old enough to vote in it. 

For many years, now, sentiment has 
accumulated on the side of proposals to 
reduce the voting age to 18, but the prog- 
ress of this legislation is far from 
auspicious. I have been a cosponsor of 
several bills designed to lower the voting 
age to 18 and I have pledged my full sup- 
port to the enactment of President John- 
son’s proposal to reduce the minimum age 
to 18. 

Mr. President, it is generally over- 
looked that the 21-year minimum is a 
more or less arbitrary age level, and for 
for quite a few years several States have 
permitted young people under 21 to vote 
in national elections. For example, Geor- 
gia and Kentucky both sanction voting 
at age 18. Alaska permits 19-year-olds 
to vote, and Hawaii’s minimum is 20. 

Four States, therefore, have found 
voting ages less than 21 to be practical, 
reasonable, and completely consonant 
—— democracy and democratic prac- 

ces. 

Mr. President, I am encouraged about 
the prospects of legislation to reduce the 
voting age minimum by the fact that 
more and more sections of the Amer- 
ican labor movement have endorsed the 
proposal. 

Recently the large and influential 
union, the Communications Workers of 
America, held its 30th anniversary con- 
vention here in Washington, Among the 
important resolutions approved by the 
CWA, on behalf of its 440,000 members, 
was one on the voting age question. Be- 
cause this is a thoughtful and mean- 
ingful statement of the problem I ask 
unanimous consent that the CWA reso- 
lution be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

VOTING AGE 

During the Middle Ages, when knighthood 
was the aspiration of youth and the ulti- 
mate authority for the old, an unwritten 
law evolved, the age of majority. Young men 
seeking the spurs of knighthood were 
deemed of age on their twenty-first birth- 
day. It was felt that then they were indeed 
men. 

Today, in the dawn of the space age, young 
men and women of America take their place 
in the business community and industry at 
the age of eighteen, and in the process ac- 
cept the responsibilities of the adult world. 
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They contribute to the operation of the 
machinery of government through tax dol- 
lars yet have no voice or vote in the affairs 
of government. 

Among these young and vital Americans 
are many mothers and fathers, working and 
supporting their families. Their children’s 
future is in the hands of others, yet the 
right to participate in the selection of those 
who shape that future is denied them. In 
times of crisis and times when these young 
men are called upon to defend their country, 
with their lives if necessary, the right to 
vote is withheld. Such a paradox in today’s 
world should no longer be acceptable to 
America, Therefore, be it 

Resolved: That the Communications 
Workers of America endorses the principle 
that the legal voting age be lowered to 
eighteen and that a copy of this resolution 
be sent to each member of the Senate and 
the House of Representatives. 


WE ARE ALL FARMERS 
HON. JOHN M. ZWACH 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 17, 1968 


Mr. ZWACH. Mr. Speaker, there is an 
ever growing awareness in the Sixth Con- 
gressional District of Minnesota that the 
economic well-being of our countryside 
depends upon the economic well-being 
of our farmers. When those farmers are 
pushed down to 73-percent parity as they 
are at the present time, they most cer- 
tainly are not getting a fair share of our 
economy and the entire countryside feels 
the pinch. 

So serious has this situation become, 
that organizations are springing up to 
pool the thinking and ideas of the masses 
of people in order to suggest possible 
solutions. 

One of the people most concerned 
about the shortcomings of our rural 
economy is Mr. O, B. Augustson, editor 
of the West Central Daily Tribune of 
Willmar, Minn. Mr. Augustson, besides 
writing numerous editorials on the mat- 
ter, has also taken it upon himself to 
speak throughout the area urging the 
people to band together in action asso- 
ciations to use their combined influence 
and thinking on the problem of sagging 
rural economy. 

Mr. Speaker, at this point I insert into 
the Record a news story which appeared 
in the Lake Lillian Crier on July 11, 1968, 
reporting a talk given by Mr. Augustson 
before the Lake Lillian Civic and Com- 
merce Association: 

WE'RE ALL FARMERS, AUGUSTSON TELLS 
CIVIC AND COMMERCE 

LAKE LILLIAN—“We're all farmers,” O. B. 
Augustson told members of Lake Lillian’s 
Civic and Commerce Association at its 
monthly meeting on Monday. 

Mr. Augustson, publisher of the West Cen- 
tral Minnesota Daily Tribune at Willmar, in 
urging membership for all Kandiyohi County 
citizens in the new Town and Country Ac- 
tion Association of Kandiyohi County, stated 
that there are 30,000 farmers in the county, 
since even the people in town are dependent 
on agriculture for their livelihood. 

He stressed that while farmers comprise 
only seven per cent of the people in the 
United States, dollar-wise, agriculture af- 
fects about 40 per cent of the people. 

“Many of us are extremely concerned about 
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trying to get an industry into our community 
which would have a payroll of perhaps $100,- 
000—or even as high as $1,000,000. Yet, too 
many of us are unconcerned about what hap- 
pens to a $27,000,000 industry right on our 
doorstep—farming,” Augustson emphasized. 

“All of us are concerned with what is hap- 
pening to Rural America. The base cause is 
what's happening in agriculture. Minnesota 
lost 3,000 farms last year. Kandiyohi County 
has lost 500 farms in the last 10 years. Some 
of those still on the farms stay there by also 
holding down a part-time job. This is a severe 
blow to the rural economy. 

“This is a common problem—not just the 
farmer's. And it needs a common solution. 
We need an organization to which both farm- 
ers and town people belong. 

“The cities are not going to solve this 
problem, and the government is not con- 
cerned. We must study it and come up with 
some type of action, That's why this group 
has been formed.“ 

Augustson passed our folders which listed 
objectives of the new group. Among them 
were these: 

Town and Country Action Association of 
Kandiyohi County is an organization of peo- 
ple like yourself—and, hopefully, including 
YOU.—It is one organization in which you 
can do something about your future! 

It is a bold attempt to determine the major 
problems which all of us, in rural areas face, 
regardless of our occupations; and it is a fur- 
ther attempt to find local solutions. 

Our organizing committee consists of 
Kandiyohi County leaders in the fields of 
agriculture, business, labor, and the profes- 
sions. These men are combining their inter- 
ests and experience to make this Association 
a county-wide forum to discuss our mutual 
problems and to lay the groundwork for 
workable plans to solve them. 

It is our intention that this organization 
will grow far beyond the bounds of Kan- 
diyohi County, to become a nation-wide voice 
for people like you, and like ourselves, who 
wish to promote the economic growth of rural 
areas and the well-being of all who live there. 

This is not a political party. Its activities 
never will be political. The Town and Country 
Action Association of Kandiyohi County is 
intended to be a service organization—to 
serve the needs of its members and of the 
people of this county; to keep them informed 
of economic trends, A members newsletter 
will be published for this purpose. 

At the conclusion of his talk, Augustson 
signed up many of those present as members 
of the new organization. 


THAT BANNER STILL WAVES 
HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 17, 1968 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
July 4, 1968, edition of the Greenville, 
S.C., News, contains an editorial entitled 
“Yes, That Banner Still Waves.“ 

Editor Wayne Freeman writes a philo- 
sophic reminder to his readers of the 
meaning of our national flag. He points 
out that although our country is a nation 
in trouble, and that the people are dis- 
illusioned and frustrated, the sight of the 
flag serves to inspire Americans toward 
better days. 

He reminds us that the United States 
is a great country that is capable of sur- 
viving internal strife and external wars, 
and he urges a rededication to the spirit 
that made America great. 

Mr, President, I ask unanimous con- 
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sent that the editorial be printed in the 
Extensions of Remarks. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Yes, THAT BANNER STILL WAVES 


Call us corny, square, jingoistic (if you 
can’t consider the sentiment patriotic) or 
anything you like; but as we write this, at 
dusk of a long summer’s day ending nearly 24 
hours of intensive activity on business for 
our state, we have just seen a sight border- 
ing on a vision of splendrous beauty and felt 
a half forgotten thrill. 

The sight was the United States Flag flut- 
tering from the staff mounted on the corner 
of Police Headquarters into carefully wait- 
ing hands, just as the sun was setting be- 
neath goldplated clouds on the southwestern 
horizon. 

A scant few minutes before, if the schedule 
worked out by Police Officer Rufus Woodall 
and his superiors was in effect, the one atop 
City Hall had just been lowered for the 
night. 

Tomorrow, we thought, as surely as the 
sun rises, those flags will go back up again. 
And just as surely as there is beauty in the 
raising and lowering of the national flag 
over the seats of power of our city, there 
is comfort in the knowledge of what it sym- 
bolizes. 

Of course, it’s a daily occurrence that we 
ordinarily take for granted, It just happened 
that we were gazing out across Main Street 
in a contemplative mood when the sunset, 
and the downward fluttering of the flag, 
caught our attention. 

And suddenly our mind went back to other 
sunsets, and sunrises, and other flags in 
other places under rather different circum- 
stances. Nigh on to a quarter of a century 
ago, in the uniform of the Army of the 
United States we occasionally commanded 
such ceremonies at reveille and retreat, 

It was a chore, like many others rotated 
among eligible officers of the line. It was a 
chore, too, to stand in the ranks as a private 
and a non-com in still earlier days and wit- 
ness rather than participate. 

In both roles, however, the sound of the 
gun booming across far-flung parade grounds 
at sunrise and sunset, the clear notes of the 
bugle signalling the beginning of the hours 
of work and training for battle, and of the 
time for rest and recreation, the sight of that 
starred and striped banner catching the first 
breeze of the day, or releasing the last, was 
an unforgettable and indescribable thrill. 

We were glad to learn, as we watched the 
less ceremonious lowering of the flag, that 
the thrill was still there, that years before 
it was prompted not merely by the vigor and 
idealism of youth made mature by an oath 
of office and responsibility. 

It meant that the trials, the labor, the 
frustrations and disappointments, not to say 
disillusionments, of the years and the 
burdens of middleage had not erased all 
of the idealism nor submerged the dreams of 
a better nation and world in pragmatic 
acceptance of current realities. 

There is much wrong with the United 
States of America, or with many of its peo- 
ple. We all too often find more to criticize 
than to praise. Our country’s leaders have 
made mistakes, one of the worst of them 
being failure to put enlightened national 
self-interest ahead of worldwide do-goodism 
which has made more enemies than friends. 

Even worse mistakes have been made in 
dealing with people's problems in domestic 
affairs. Profligate foreign and domestic 
spending have brought the nation to the 
point of fiscal imsolvency and worldwide 
financial peril. 

But it is a great country, a strong and viable 
nation capable of surviving internal strife 
and political pestilence and external wars 
and tensions and pressures. It is capable of 
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producing selfless leaders if the people will 
but find, elect and follow them. 

The United States is a nation in trouble. 

The sight of the flag of that nation being 
lowered against the glow of sunset reminded 
us that it has always been in trouble of some 
kind since its birth in great travail, yet it 
has survived and grown stronger. It can 
continue to do so. 


Our flag still flies high and we should 


stand proud, without feelings of shame or 
guilt and—above all—without apology to 
anyone, anywhere. 


SUNSHINE OR SUPER PATRIOT 
HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 17, 1968 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I 
have been furnished with a copy of a 
statement prepared by Mr. Harry E. Has- 
slinger, who has written a super essay en- 
titled “To Be or Not To Be—Sunshine or 
Super Patriot,” this article written by an 
employee of the Department of Veterans’ 
Benefits of the Veterans’ Administration, 
commends itself to me as I believe it will 
to many Members of this House. It was 
awarded the 1968 George Washington 
Honor Award Medal by the Freedoms 
Foundation. Under leave to extend my 
remarks, I include the text of Mr. Has- 
slinger’s article: 

To Be on Nor To BeE—SUNSHINE PATRIOT OR 
SUPER PATRIOT 


On February 22, 1967, we celebrated the 
235th birthday of George Washington. This 
was the day set aside to commemorate the 
great sacrifices made and the distinguished 
leadership given by him in bringing these 
United States into being. 

Ironically, on this same day, I happened 
to read an article, published earlier in the 
campus paper of a large university, which 
was written by a chaplain assigned to that 
institution. This “man of cloth” was urging 
the students and faculty to rise up against 
the current leadership of our Nation and 
demand an end to the Viet Nam conflict. 
What a mockery it was to the “Father of Our 
Country” and to those who have given their 
lives to perpetuate our great Nation. 

The chaplain indicated that there had 
been a great deal heard from the hawks and 
the doves, but the “middle”, as he called the 
silent group, must now rise and be heard. 
Furthermore, he advised that the U.S. had 
scuttled several previous opportunities to 
negotiate. 

He warned that the “total victory advo- 
cates” would give strong opposition to ne- 
gotiating now, as would also those who would 
indicate that the time is not ripe for negotia- 
tions. Likewise, the Congress would have to 
be convinced that the people want peace. 

A “new Middle” of students and faculty on 
the campus and other areas must now mobil- 
ize and give strong leadership for negotia- 
tions; the present opportunity must be 
seized, so advised the chaplain. He added 
that the voice of the middle must be heard 
loudly, “for whispered hopes will be drowned 
out in the jingoistic cacophony of the super 
patriots.” 

Freedom of speech is one of the rights that 
this chaplain and any other citizen of the 
United States has under the provisions of 
our Constitution. He has exercised that right 
in publishing his views in the mentioned ar- 
ticle. Unfortunately, there are many people, 
however, who do not recognize the respon- 
sibility that goes with that freedom, who 
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are not willing to defend that freedom, but 
on the contrary, are perfectly happy to have 
someone else protect it. 

From my remarks, by now, the chaplain 
would label me as one of the “super-Patri- 
ots”, as he called those of us in his article 
who are willing to defend that freedom of 
speech, who are willing to defend our Coun- 
try. I thank God that I can be so honored, 
along with many others who are living today, 
along with people like George Washington, 
along with other red-blooded Americans who 
gave their lives in the past to guarantee that 
freedom. 

The chaplain's case reminds me of the 
comment of Thomas Paine (The American 
Crisise—1776) ... “These are the times that 
try men’s souls. The summer soldier and the 
sunshine patriot will in this crisis shrink 
from the service of their country, but he 
that stands it now deserves the love and 
thanks of man and woman.” ... May I 
say with all sincerity, I accept the label 
“super-patriot” and I trust the chaplain has 
the equal sincerity to accept the label “sun- 
shine patriot,” as indicated by Thomas 
Paine. 

If the “sunshine patriot” rather than the 
“super-patriot” had predominated in the 
course of this Nation’s history, we would 
not be here today enjoying the rights given 
to us by those super-patriots“ of the past. 
Perhaps those of us who are super-patriots“ 
today can help pass on to the citizens of 
tomorrow, the same freedoms that we now 
enjoy, in spite of and not on account of the 
“sunshine patriots.” 

This world has been facing one crisis after 
another. Through God’s blessings, I have 
lived through several great wars. World 
War I, World War II, the Korean Crisis and 
now the Viet Nam situation. Again, Thomas 
Paine in his writing describes the situation 
so perfectly, that I quote him .. . “And if 
there was ever a just war since the world 
began, it is this in which America is now en- 
gaged. We fight not to enslave, but to set 
a country free and to make room upon the 
earth for honest men to live in.” That state- 
ment is as true today as it was two centuries 


0. 
I am proud to say that I was one of the 
“super-patriots” who volunteered to serve 
my Country and the cause of freedom in the 
Army during World War II. God gave me the 
privilege of returning safely to my loved 
ones. On the other hand, I left many dear 
friends on the distant shores who made the 
supreme sacrifice so that I and millions of 
others might continue to enjoy freedom. 

Now, there are many “super-patriots” in 
Viet Nam who are also serving their Coun- 
try. Their cause, which is my cause and 
should be the chaplain’s cause, is to con- 
tinue the guarantee of freedom, not only for 
him and me, but “to set a country free and 
to make room upon the earth for honest men 
to live in.” 

The chaplain seems to set himself up as 
an expert on the Viet Nam situation. On what 
basis I do not know, for by his casual ob- 
servations, he has come to a solution that 
well-trained professional people have been 
unable to obtain. Frankly, I prefer to place 
my trust in the President of these United 
States and his advisors to guide the destiny 
of this Nation and the world, than on the 
chaplain’s casual analysis. 

May I suggest that he and those who think 
similarly, do some more research, get some 
more facts, before “sounding off” again on 
this Viet Nam situation. I wonder if he has 
talked with many men who have been in 
Viet Nam, and primarily those who have 
been in combat? I have, and I have yet to 
find one who does not feel our cause is just. 
I have a son-in-law who is in Viet Nam and 
I have more faith in what he tells in his 
letters about Viet Nam than the chaplain's 
deductions from thousands of miles away. 
I have friends whose sons are in Viet Nam, 
whose statements I value. I have friends 
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whose sons will never return from Viet Nam, 
physically that is, for they have made the 
supreme sacrifice for all of us. I know what 
they told their parents about the justice of 
our cause. $ 

Now let me echo one of the thoughts that 
some have given me. Do you know what is 
the most damaging weapon our men have 
come across in Viet Nam? No, it is not the 
rifle, the mortar or the big guns used by 
the Viet Cong. It is people of the chaplain’s 
type in the United States who are trying to 
stir up the citizens against their own Coun- 
try and its leadership. He and his fellow 
“sunshine patriots” have given the Commu- 
nists greater ammunition for their cause of 
world conquest than any guns, than even 
the atomic bomb, for they have encouraged 
the Communists to keep on with their fight- 
ing. Yes, the chaplain and his “sunshine pa- 
triots” have the blood of many American 
soldiers on their hands. 

By now the chaplain is probably say- 
ing... “I told you so, there is the ‘jingois- 
tic cacophony of the super-patriot’, that 1 
mentioned in my article. Why can't they be 
Christian in their approach? No Christian 
would go to war.” May I reply, chaplain, that 
“super-patriots,” even though you may de- 
spise them, are also Christians. Perhaps, I 
need remind you of the parable of the Good 
Samaritan. Are you the type that would cross 
over to the other side of the road and not 
help the injured man, or would you be the 
Good Samaritan? If you were walking down 
the street and you saw a gang beating on a 
man who was calling for help, would you 
cross over to the other side and ignore the 
pleas or would you go to his rescue? Only you 
can answer the question. 

I, as a super-patriot,“ would go to the 
man's assistance, even though it might mean 
my loss of physical life. The same can be 
said of other “super-patriots.” I also remem- 
ber what Christ said . . . “Greater love, hath 
no man than this, that a man lay down his 
life for his friends.” 

The United States is being the Good Sa- 
maritan to South Viet Nam. Our Nation heard 
and heeded the call for “help” from a smaller 
country that was struggling against over- 
whelming odds; that was trying to preserve 
its freedom, rather than be crushed under the 
oppression of Communism. Many of our fine 
citizens have made the supreme sacrifice in 
this cause. Yes, each did demonstrate his 
love for South Viet Nam in that he did “lay 
down his life for his friends.” 

I have not been a super-patriot“ just as a 
result of the chaplain’s article. I hope that I 
have lived up to that label all my life. My 
parents, I am proud to say, taught me at an 
early age to love God and my Country. I have 
tried to follow such teachings and instill a 
similar spirit in my two children, both of 
whom are now grown, of both of whom I 
am proud. I have served in the military, but 
I do not believe that super-patriotism stops 
with such service. I have also tried to be of 
assistance to my fellow man by devoting most 
of my free time in service activities to my 
Church and community. In this manner, I 
hope that I am serving God. I am serving 
my Country. God and my fellow man must 
be the judge of my efforts. 

George Washington was one of our greatest 
“super-patriots,” a man who loved God and 
his Country. He constantly, sought guidance 
from Our Heavenly Father. Yes, George 
Washington knew the value of prayer. He 
was not afraid to humble himself by getting 
on his knees and seeking guidance from the 
One Above. As a matter of fact, if he had not 
done so at Valley Forge, perhaps none of us 
would be here today, none of us would be 
enjoying the freedoms of this great democ- 
racy. From the military standpoint, all odds 
were against him. He knew that if God were 
on his side, however, he could not lose, “for 
with God all things are possible.” His faith 
and God's guidance brought our Nation into 
existence, We have prospered and progressed 
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under His blessings and shall continue as 
long as we recognize that “blessed is the 
nation whose God is the Lord.” 

Yes, George Washington called upon God 
to help him out of that crisis almost two 
hundred years ago. Perhaps, the “man of 
cloth” serving as a chaplain on the campus 
of a great university of about 30,000 students, 
can do a great service to our Country 
and God in this crisis today. Instead of try- 
ing to incite students and others to rise 
against their Country and its cause, why not 
lead them to the humility and the spiritual 
realization of George Washington? Why not 
urge them to join him in a great prayer 
movement? Teach them the need to turn to 
God, the value and need of prayer in their 
daily lives. 

Yes, this movement might even spread to 
other campuses around the United States, 
around the world. Think what the chaplain 
could do. With such humility, such reverence 
on the part of mankind, perhaps we could see 
attainment of II Chronicles 7:14— (If my 
people which are called by my name, will 
humble themselves, and pray, and seek my 
face, and turn from their wicked ways; then 
will I hear from heaven, and will forgive 
their sins, and heal their land.” 

Here is an opportunity for the chaplain 
more in keeping with his responsibilities. 
Remember though, that if he accepts it, he 
may also be called a “super-patriot,” which 
term he so despised in his article. 

Well, the freedom guaranteed by the Con- 
stitution of our great Nation has given the 
chaplain the privilege of making his state- 
ment. It has granted me that same benefit. 
God grant it may always so be. 

May I leave one final thought, a most ap- 
propriate one for this situation, a quote from 
George Washington. Impress on the 
mind of every man, from the first to the 
lowest, the importance of the cause and 
what it is we are contending for.” 

From reading the chaplain’s article. I feel 
honored that I am a “super-patriot” in his 
eyes. Thanks be to God that I am in that 
category. I pray that He will continue to 
grant me the fortitude and moral fibre so 
that this label will remain with me always. 

The chaplain has made his decision. I have 
made mine. But what of you, Mr. John Q. 
Citizen? Ask yourself the question. “To 
be or not to be.. sunshine patriot... 
or... super patriot? Only you can answer 
that question! 


LIQUIDATION. OF CHURCHES IN 
THE U.S.S.R. 


HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 17, 1968 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, the Russian 
Orthodox Journal published in its April 
1968 issue an article entitled “Legal 
Liquidation of Churches in the U.S.S.R.” 
written by Ivan Michaelson Czap, a 
lawyer, of Philadelphia. 

Mr. Czap is currently representing the 
Russian Orthodox Church at the fourth 
assembly of the World Council of 
Churches in Uppsala, Sweden. His article 
reflects a lifetime of study and concern 
for religious freedom in the Soviet Union 
and Soviet satellite nations. I ask unan- 
imous consent that the article be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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LEGAL LIQUIDATION OF CHURCHES IN THE 
U.S.S.R. 


(By Ivan Michaelson Czap) 


There has been, since 1962, a distinct wave 
of religious oppression and an increase in the 
liquidation of churches in the U.S.S.R. 

But church authorities behind the Iron 
Curtain, from youngest bishop to the aged 
patriarch, despite the Church canons which 
place churches and their faithful in the care 
of these chief pastors, keep silent about the 
repressions. They make no outcry. 

They do not protest the continuing clos- 
ing of parish churches, the forcible removal 
of liturgical sacred objects, the confiscation 
of valuable church articles, the severe re- 
strictions on religious services. 

Ironically, the silence is easily explained. 
For every one of these bishops has been 
found acceptable as an hierarch by the 
atheist officials who run the country. Every 
church dignitary In the U.S.S.R., after his 
questionnaire is answered and his applica- 
tion filed with a Soviet Government Bureau, 
has been legally registered under the law, 
and thus confirmed in his position “as 
bishop,” Without such “registration” no 
bishop—indeed, no clergyman of any rank— 
may assume to act as an ecclesiastic, nor 
conduct religious services “of the cult“ or 
provide any priesty function. 

The “law” does not permit it. 

Such “registration,” equally with the reg- 
istration of a “group or association of be- 
lievers” for permission to use a building for 
the “exercise of the cult,” can be withdrawn 
at any time by the local officials at the mere 
volition of the Soviet authorities. The law of 
Apr. 8, 1929, amended in 1932, not only pro- 
scribes that the limited religious activities 
may begin “only after registration” (Sec- 
tion 65), but the registration “may be denied 
to any individual” whose application and 
questionnaire is before the registering au- 
thority: Section C. The law, and accompany- 
ing official instructions, do not require that 
refusals be explained, nor does it limit the 
reasons for denial of applications. 

Moreover, at any time after registration, 
the Soviet officials may cancel registrations. 
No reason, or explanation, need be given. 

It is therefore clear that: (1) Soviet clergy 
(including bishops) are permitted to func- 
tion by the granting of registrations; (2) un- 
approved conduct by any of the clergy, at 
any time, will bring a cancellation of per- 
mission; besides, (3) penal proceedings can 
be brought. 

An outcry or protest from bishops or clergy 
could bring instant ecclesiastical death! 

Atheism is the official ideology; the de- 
struction of every religion is the official pol- 
icy of the Communists. Churchmen’s hands 
are tied until the fundamental law is 
changed. Religious or pro-church propaganda 
is forbidden to the believers. The U.S.S.R. 
Constitution guarantees anti-religious propa- 
ganda an avowed aim to liquidate religion 
as “opium for the people;“ as Lenin taught, 
“any religious idea . . . is, just for that rea- 
son, the most dangerous abomination, the 
most odious infection.” 

A half-century ago, the Constitution of 
1918 provided, at least “on paper,” some legal 
defense against atheist attacks by guaran- 
teeing” pro-church statements. But the So- 
viets so constructed the law that it became 
a dead letter! The applicable section, with 
its Aesopean language, then read as follows: 
To insure for the toilers religious freedom, 
the Church is separated from the State and 
the School from the Church, while free- 
dom of religious and anti-religious propa- 
ganda is secured to all citizens” (Section 
11,). Yet, from 1919 to 1929, (when the Con- 
stitution’s language was changed) Roman 
Catholic, Jewish Moslem, Protestant and 
Orthodox clergy and believers were catapulted 
by hundreds of thousands into instant 
martyrdom. They were jailed, sent to bleak 
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labor camps, tortured and starved until the 
tragic figures of those making the ultimate 
sacrifice for the faith reached astronomical 
proportions. There were millions of deaths! 
Churches were closed by the thousands. In 
1928 alone, 59 synagogues, 38 mosques and 
445 churches were liquidated, i.e. a total of 
542 religious centers were destroyed. 

In 1929, the language of the Constitution 
was changed to read substantially as it does 
today (only slightly reversed in the 1936 Con- 
stitution): “Freedom of exercise of religious 
cults and freedom of anti-religious propa- 
ganda is recognized for all the citizens.” 
(Section 124). Despite the change of lan- 
guage, the conduct of the officials remained 
unchanged. In 1930 the Soviet publication, 
“The Anti-Religious,” gleefully reported that 
year 90 mosques, 15 synagogues and 589 
churches were closed in the villages; while 
530 churches, 111 synagogues and 96 mosques 
had been liquidated in the cities. Total of 
1930—1,431. 

Lives of clergymen remained hanging on 
frail threads. The intolerable persecutions 
continued—under the same solemnly written 
“security” of the fundamental law as exists 
in the U.S.S.R, today! 

A second frenetically intensive campaign 
(the first. was 1921-1923), was carried out in 
1929-1930; a third from 1937-1939 when 
finally, though only momentarily, some alle- 
viation came, just as war loomed, Further 
“amelioration” came through the pressure of 
the Free World’s public opinion when the 
United States gave war help to the U.S.S.R.— 
and because some churchmen in Russia, 
(while Stalin trembled hysterically in locked 
rooms of the Kremlin) came forward to call 
upon the people to fight for the “Mother- 
land.” The Church became useful to Soviet 
leaders, not only during World War II, but 
also afterwards in the cold war” which per- 
sists to the present. 

There is not a believer behind today’s Iron 
Curtain who does not fear a revival of the 
brutal persecutions of the incredibly violent 
periods of 1921-23; 1928-29; 1938-39. (We 
pass over in silence the hideous pressures in 
intervening years; and the as yet undocu- 
mented repressions of 1954-56; 1958-59; and 
the present so-called “final” repressions de- 
termined upon by Soviet officials in 1962.) 

No scholar, no student knowledgeable 
about the contemporary situation is at all 
surprised at reading not a single word about 
the repressions in the only publication the 
Church in the U.S.S.R. is permitted, 1. e., the 
monthly publication entitled the “Journal 
of the Moscow Patriarchate.” 

Printed in severely restricted numbers, the 
“Journal” is published (on Soviet presses) 
in the French and German languages, as well 
as Russian, The issues may not, under Soviet 
law, be “circulated” within the U.S.S.R. No 
copy is “for sale” in the Soviet Union. Nine- 
tenths of the issue is reserved for distribu- 
tion abroad. Not a single copy is for sale in 
any bookstore; nor can any copy be exhibited 
in any church, cathedral, monastery or sem- 
inary in the U.S:S.R. The Journal reaches 
less than 2000 readers within the U.S. S. R.: 
it is mailed to about 20,000 readers abroad. 

Even when half of the seminaries in the 
U.S.S.R. were recently (1962) closed through 
various subterfuges by local Soviet authori- 
ties, not a line of protest—even acknowledge- 
ment of cloture—was printed in the Journal 
of the Moscow Patriarchate.” This despite 
the fact that there had been, for long before 
1944 when the first seminary was allowed to 
be open in the U.S.S.R., no formal training 
place for clergy from 1918 until 1944, i.e., 
for 26 years. In 1944, only two (2) schools 
were allowed to function despite that fact 
that over 200 hierarchs and over 26,000 
priests, had been liquidated in the preceding 
three decades! Great shortages exist in clergy 
ranks. 

In that single year 1962, at the expense of 
all those taxes for “educational purposes” 
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there was issued within the U.S.S.R., 5,422,- 
000 copies, of 355 different titles, on atheism 
and anti-church publications. An observer 
with a mathematical bent computed that it 
would take until the year 4465 to produce as 
many copies of the religious publications now 
published within the U.S.S.R.! 

In other words, if the current publications 
had started at the time of the Incarnation, 
we would still need to wait more than 2500 
years to see an equal number of issues. 

Thousands of anti-religious pamphlets and 
books are issued annually under the so- 
called educational programs” in force within 
the U.S.S.R. The “Educational Department” 
of the Ukrainian Republic alone printed, in 
1963, 286 titles in over five million copies of 
anti-church themes! 

Under the same “Educational Depart- 
ment,” 73 anti-religious films were produced 
and shown in the U.S.S.R. In contrast, one 
single film, (of the 1948 conference at Sa- 
gorsk on the occasion of the 500th year of 
the autocephaly of the Orthodox Church) 
was made in the U.S.S.R.: but it is available 
for showing only abroad! 

Similarly, although mere handfuls of 
seminarians have been permitted to complete 
their seminary courses in all of the U.S.S.R. 
with over 250,000,000 population, (less than 
65 graduates in the past two years) over 
150,000 persons complete studies in govern- 
ment supported “atheist seminaries.” Before 
1962, there were 70,000 specially-trained 
atheist propagandists active in the U.S.S.R.; 
they freely traveled to every part of the 
country. On the other hand, no graduate 
seminarian, no priest, has received permis- 
sion to travel within dioceses of the U.S.S.R. 


PRAYED FOR OPPRESSED 


But, if churchmen within the Soviet Union 
were hindered from expressing themselves 
about these dreadful limitations on religious 
matters, the honest, independent ones be- 
yond the Iron Curtain, did not remain silent. 

So, Bishop Anthony (Bloom) for a long 
time residing in England, and now a Metro- 
politan, openly headed services in London's 
Trafalgar Square, in 1965, for the “long suf- 
fering and oppressed church” in the U.S.S.R. 
More recently, in December 1967, he again 
spoke out against the discrimination. 

The Russian Orthodox Church of America, 
The Metropolia, free of any administrative 
control from Moscow since 1924, issued the 
now well known Pastoral Letter of December 
1962, and has since held several “Universal 
Days of Prayer” for the persecuted Chris- 
tians behind the Iron Curtain. Special serv- 
ices and proceedings were also conducted 
during the November 1967 Sobor, 

The late Metropolitan Anthony Bashir, 
long-time American resident, delivered a 
widely broadcast sermon on the “Martyrs for 
Orthodoxy Today” which was published in 
the April 1964 issue of the Russian Orthodox 
JOURNAL, 

At their May 17, 1962, meeting the entire 
number of Canonical Orthodox Bishops of 
the United States of America, meeting at the 
residence of Archbishop Iakovos, a president 
of the World Council of Churches, issued 
“An appeal to all Christians” signed by every 
canonical Orthodox Bishop in America. That 
appeal was as follows: 

“A new wave of moral and physical per- 
secutions has been staged in recent months 
against the Christian faith in the Soviet 
Union. Hundreds of churches and monas- 
teries have been closed; theological semi- 
naries have ceased to function; bishops, 
priests and other faithful have been con- 
demned to hard labor under various pretexts. 

“The Divine Services of Holy Easter Night 
were in many areas the past five years, blas- 
phemously disturbed. The feelings of be- 
lievers has been shocked by intensified anti- 
religious propaganda, to which the Church 
is not permitted to respond. 

“The Standing Conference of the Ca- 
nonical Orthodox Bishops in the Americas 
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solemnly and urgently appeals to Christians 
throughout the world to exert all possible 
influence, and with a common voice to con- 
demn tue flagrant violation of religious free- 
dom behind the Iron Curtain, and to pray 
in behalf of our suffering brethren.” 

Since then, numerous steps have been 
taken, by .hierarchs and lay believers, to 
ameliorate the situation in the Iron Curtain 
countries. 

Have the Orthodox people, and their 
friends, succeeded in reducing the current 
wave of persecutions in the U.S.S.R.? The 
answer is: no one really knows. Has world 
opinion reduced the number of liquidated 
churches, or stayed the repression of the 
faithful? Again, no one really knows. It is 
too early to say. 

But let us, for the moment, go back to a 
review of the law of the U.S.S.R. Why should 
there be any persecution, how can there be, 
in such a large area of the world whose offi- 
cials claim nothing irregular occurs. 

Mannequin bishops from the U.S.S.R. are 
frequently interviewed abroad; they persist 
in mounting the usual “There are no repres- 
sions of the Church in the U.S.S.R.” 

But now the picture has become quite 
clear; those bishops and other high ranking 
churchmen, can only leave the U.S.S.R. at 
the will of the atheist officials! Their “secre- 
taries” are always at their side! At press in- 
terviews, these mannequin-bishops proclaim 
that “all constitutional guarantees of reli- 
gious freedom ezist! !“ But we have already 
seen that there are no such guarantees! 

They proclaim: there is no “repression” 
of religion in the U.S.S.R. But we have al- 
ready seen that no religious manifestation 
is permitted! Why do the dreadful oppres- 
sions continue? The answer is clear: greed! 
Satanism and greed. The devouring greed is 
defined in the confiscatory laws of the So- 
viet countries. 

Every church liquidated in the Soviet Un- 
ion means (as it did in 1921-1924) an in- 
crease in the wealth of the atheist state. The 
state acts through legal “registry bureaus” 
of local commissariats for “education.” We 
have already seen above how these commis- 
sariats utilize funds of believers to sustain 
anti-religious propaganda! But more: once 
the churches and their properties are liqui- 
dated, that wealth passes into the hands of 
unbelievers who may use the funds and prop- 
erties as they see fit! 

These “laws” have been in effect since 1929. 
Part I, Item 353—(with amendments enacted 
Jan. 1, 1932,) of Law Number 9, Sub-Section 
40, provides: 

“40. Upon liquidation of a place of worship, 
religious property shall be disposed of as 
follows: 

a. All articles of platinum, gold or silver— 
or cloth of gold or silver—and precious stones 
shall be placed to the credit of the funds of 
the state and shall be handed over to the 
local financial body or administrative body 
of the People’s Commissariat for Education, 
if these articles are on their list, for disposal 
at their discretion. 

b. All articles of historical, artistic or 
museum value shall be handed over to the 
administrative body of the Commissariat for 
Education. 

c. Articles in general use (bells, furniture, 
carpets, chandeliers, etc.) shall be placed 
to the credit of the funds of the State, and 
handed over to the local financial body or 
administrative body of the Educational au- 
thorities, for disposal at their discretion.” 

The above is still the “law” in the Soviet 
Union today. 

Today, funds of a liquidated parish are 
used by local commissars of education for 
anti-religious purposes, consistent with ide- 
ology of the atheist, dictatorial, monolithic 
state. 

These purposes are precisely contrary to 
the purposes envisioned by the donors! 

But the “law” says this is correct; for all 
educational purposes are the same as the 
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teachings of the “divine Lenin,” whose re- 
petitively embalmed body in the Red Square 
stands as a “perpetual” reminder that re- 
ligion is an “opium for the people” and, as 
an “odious infection” is to be destroyed. 


THE HORROR OF THE WAR BE- 
TWEEN BIAFRA AND NIGERIA 


HON. ROBERT N. C. NIX 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 17, 1968 


Mr. NIX. Mr. Speaker, on the front 
page of the Washington Post this morn- 
ing a headline read: “Biafra: A Chil- 
dren’s War.” 

The story, written by the Post’s Pulitzer 
Prizewinner, Al Friendly, described how 
thousands of Biafran children are suf- 
fering malnutrition because of the 
ravages of this war. 

Previous reports from that beleaguered 
little country have likewise described the 
starvation and deaths of thousands of 
families. Food supplies have been cut off 
to Biafra and the victims are not the 
soldiers or the essential industries or the 
gun placements. The victims are women 
and children, 

Mr. Speaker, all of us are opposed to 
war. In all of its bloody and death-deal- 
ing apparatus, war destroys, desécrates, 
ravages, and annihilates. Whether the 
war is a so-called just war or a war to 
preserve democracy or a war to save the 
Union, the results are the same. Lives are 
lost. A country is battered. And the en- 
tire social fabric of a society is shattered 
for years. 

In Vietnam, thousands of innocent 
women and children have been merci- 
lessly killed by both sides. There is no 
such thing as an antiseptic war. Bombs 
and bullets do not carefully choose their 
victims. Once released, they speed to 
their destiny and wipe out anybody in 
their terrible path. A child or a mother 
standing near a munitions factory is not 
spared. 

In Biafra, we have a different kind of 
war. It is a civil war, a war between the 
established Government and a segment 
of its peoples which wish to secede. 

Mr. Speaker, I would not presume to 
pass judgment on the merits of the 
Biafran cause. It is beset with many 
problems and issues best understood by 
those who seek both redress of grievance 
and those who would maintain the na- 
tional integrity. 

But I would pass judgment on the 
daily deaths and the brutalization of 
thousands of families—thousands of 
children who are slowly dying of starva- 
tion. I would pass judgment on a world 
and the nations of this world which close 
their eyes to this unspeakable inhu- 
manity. 

Partisan charges have been made by 
both sides. Nigeria has charged that the 
Biafrans are rebels seeking to destroy a 
nation. Biafrans have charged the 
Nigerians with conducting a program. of 
genocide. 

Again; Mr. Speaker, I am only con- 
cerned about the children, the mothers, 
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the older people who are the real victims 
in this terrible war. 

Thousands of refugees are living in 
camps in Biafra and it is estimated by 
reliable sources that several million have 
been made homeless by this war. 

Mr. Speaker, in the name of man’s 
love and responsibility for his brother, 
in the cause of world brotherhood, I be- 
lieve that this country has a responsi- 
bility to those suffering in Biafra. 

Accordingly, I would like to make two 
proposals this day: 

First. That the United States imme- 
diately begin the airlifting of food and 
supplies to the people and refugees on 
both sides of this war, but particularly 
those starving and suffering from mal- 
nutrition in Biafra. I call upon our great 
President to assign the appropriate offi- 
cials and agencies to work out a coordi- 
nated plan to assist the International 
Red Cross and other international agen- 
cies in their humane efforts to relieve 
widespread deprivation. We airlifted 
food to West Berlin. We can airlift food 
to Biafra. 

Second. That the United States call 
upon the United Nations to offer its good 
offices to mediate this unfortunate dis- 
pute. A cease-fire in which both sides 
could then negotiate while families are 
fed and clothed would materially reduce 
the suffering that has engulfed this once 
proud leader of African nations, 

Anywhere in this world where war 
swallows human lives and ruins its peo- 
ple, we must mobilize our energies and 
resources to help. It is true, as President 
Harrison said in 1888: 

We Americans have no commission from 
God to police the world, 


But we do have a commission from 
God to help our fellow man. We do have 
a commission from God to save human 
lives. We are not our brother’s keeper. 
We are our brother’s brother. And for 
that reason, I urge that this country do 
what it can to relieve the suffering in the 
Biafran war. 


POSSIBLE SOVIET INFLUENCE ON 
U.S. ELECTIONS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 17, 1968 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
News and Courier of July 5, 1968, con- 
tains an interesting article entitled 
“Peace Lures in Politics.” 

Mr. Thomas Waring, editor of the 
News and Courier, warns his readers 
that the Soviets may be trying to in- 
fiuence the election of the next Presi- 
dent. History has shown that the Soviets 
are willing to use diplomatic methods to 
influence the U.S. presidential race. 

For example, in 1960, Nikita Khru- 
shchey announced that the U.S:S.R. 
would regard the election of Richard 
Nixon as a threat to good relations be- 
tween the two countries. Later, it is un- 
derstood that in a private discussion with 
President John F. Kennedy, Khrushchey 
bragged. that he could produce 500,000 
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votes for the candidate of his choice 
through diplomatic overtures. 

I invite the attention of Senators to 
the possibility that the Soviets will do 
all they can to sell Americans on the 
idea that the best road to peace is to 
elect a soft-line President this year, I 
ask unanimous consent that the editorial 
be printed in the Extensions of Remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PEACE LURES IN POLITICS 

A Russian offer to talk about reduction 
of nuclear armaments has to be taken with 
a large grain of salt in this election season. 
As syndicated columnist John Chamberlain 
recently commented, the Soviet Union is 
likely to offer “peace lures” to influence the 
outcome of the U.S. presidential election. 

It would be a great day for mankind if 
the Soviet Union decided to abandon its huge 
military build-up. But we see no solid evi- 
dence of any such intention. Soviet leaders 
have been talking “peace since 1946. In the 
meantime, they have steadily increased the 
size and might of their armed forces. 

It should be remembered that American 
missile forces were created only after the 
United States learned of a crash program by 
the Russians to develop intercontinental 
rockets. The United States never has threat- 
ened the Soviet Union with destruction, 
whereas the Soviet leadership has said com- 
munism will “bury” the United States. Even 
as the Soviet Union advances a new peace 
proposal, it strives to seize supremacy of the 
oceans and in space warfare. If the Russians 
are seriously interested in peace, they have 
only to relax their military efforts. 

Nineteen sixty-eight is not the first elec- 
tion year in which the Soviets have sought 
to influence the U.S. presidential race. In 
1960, Nikita Khrushchev let it be known that 
the USSR would regard election of Richard 
M. Nixon as a threat to good relations. The 
Soviet rulers fear Mr. Nixon, for they recall 
his exposure in the 1940’s of the Soviet es- 
pionage agent Alger Hiss. They recognize him 
as a determined protagonist of the cause 
of freedom. Understandably, the Soviets 
would prefer a softer, more pliable figure as 
President of the United States. It can be 
expected that they will try to sell Americans 
on the idea that the way to achieve peace is 
to elect a soft-line figure as President. 


TOO MANY TO PULL OUT 


HON. TOM BEVILL 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 17, 1968 


Mr, BEVILL. Mr. Speaker, the casual- 
ty list continues to grow in Vietnam. 
Carey Lee Johns, of Oneonta, Ala., has 
become the 15th man Blount County, 
Ala., has lost in the Vietnam war. 

At this time, Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to have placed in the Extensions of 
Remarks of the Recorp an editorial from 
the Oneonta Southern Democrat. This 
newspaper article reprints remarks writ- 
ten by a friend of Carey Lee’s, Gene Cur- 
lette, who is home after completing mili- 
tary duty, including a year with the 
9th Infantry Division at Dong Tam 
in Vietnam. 

The remarks by Mr. Curlette are 
touching and should be read very care- 
fully by every Member of Congress. Too 
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many here in America have, I believe, 
lost sight of our objectives in Vietnam. 

Carey Lee Johns knew what he was 
fighting for. We at home must never— 
not for a moment—forget why these 
young men are in Vietnam and what 
they are fighting for. The article follows: 

Too MANY TO PULL OUT 


Carey Lee Johns, Oneonta marine killed 
June 18, is the fifteenth man Blount County 
has lost in the Viet Nam war. The following 
was written by a friend of Carey Lee’s, Gene 
Curlette, who is. back at home here after 
completing military duty, including a year 
with the Ninth Infantry Division at Dong 
Tam in Viet Nam. 

“Carey Lee Johns died in Viet Nam. Why 
did Carey Lee enlist in the Marine Corps? 
Maybe he had to go into service. Carey Lee 
could have been tired of the protesters, flag 
burners, and card burners. 

“Carey Lee believed in America. He died 
in the name of freedom. America will stay 
free as long as there are men like Carey Lee 
Johns. His spirit and the spirit of all the 
men who died in the name of freedom will 
live forever. 

“I would like to tell you about a few men 
like Carey Lee. 

“I was talking to a man in our graves 
registration area. He was going to Hawaii on 
R & R to see his son and wife in three days. 
He never made it. Then there was a sergeant 
who came in one day to identify some men, 
He said, ‘I will be in here tomorrow.’ He was 
in the next day—a casualty. 

„We also got the personal effects of the 
men who got killed. We could handle the 
remains without any problems. It was a 
different thing when it came to personal 
effects. We had to take the pictures out of 
the folders and count them. We also had to 
look at all of those smiling faces. You saw 
a father holding his son and the proud smile 
of his wife. There were thousands more pic- 
tures. I saw them every night. 

“Most of the men over in Viet Nam think 
that we should stay to win. We have lost too 
many good men to pull out now.” 


PLEDGE TO GOOD CITIZENSHIP 
HON. PAUL J. FANNIN 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 17, 1968 


Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, often peo- 
ple write to me asking what they can do 
to preserve the principles upon which 
this Nation was founded. I usually say 
something about each individual finding 
his own way in which to help our country 
because I think the great strength of 
America lies in the freedom of the indi- 
vidual and the marvelous ingenuity ap- 
parent when Americans exercise that 
freedom. 

Recently, Mr. Paul C. Peck, of Young- 
town, Ariz., sat down and wrote a 
“Pledge of Good Citizenship” after hear- 
ing of all the violence that is abroad in 
our land today. He has written to me: 

If we can get them (the young people of 
America) to thinking along the lines of being 
real good citizens, loyal to their country and 
to their fellow citizens instead of being in- 
terested in rioting, looting, arson and dope, 
perhaps we can save much serious trouble 
and heartache. 


Mr. Peck suggests that such a pledge 
of good citizenship would be a whole- 
some thing to offer to our schoolchildren 
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and provide those who wish to make such 
a pledge with a suitable card or badge 
signifying that this particular person is 
proud of America. 

I think Mr. Peck Las the right idea. 
While it may need to be adapted for local 
use, I heartily endorse the concept of a 
national movement to bring to the 
world’s attention some of the things that 
are right about America. 

Accordingly, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that an article about 
Mr. Peck, appearing in the Youngtown, 
Ariz., paper, the Youngtown Record of 
July 20, 1968, be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


LET'S TAKE THE PLEDGE 


Youngtown writer Paul Peck recently wrote 
& Pledge of Good Citizenship after hearing 
of “the increasing violence and unrest in the 
United States, and the horrible acts perpe- 
trated against prominent citizens in recent 
years.” 

Peck said, “I believe that if every citizen 
of the United States would sign such a pledge, 
and live up to it, our country would soon re- 
turn to normalcy, because the people’s think- 
ing would be along the lines expressed in the 
pledge, instead of along such violent and 
disruptive lines as those espoused by many in 
the past few years.” 

Here is Paul Peck’s pledge: 

“In order that I may do my bit to help the 
United States of America stand proud and 
tall among the several nations of the world, 
and to help my beloved country forever re- 
main the best place in the world in which to 
live, I hereby voluntarily enter into the fol- 
lowing pledge of good citizenship;" 

“I promise that I will be a good citizen of 
the United States of America; that I will 
obey its laws; that I will not become a party 
to rioting, looting, arson or other acts of 
violence; that I will never desecrate the flag 
of my country, but will rather defend its 
honor against every enemy by word of mouth, 
or by actual physical means if necessary.” 

“I further promise that in all my dealings 
with men, I will be observant of the rights 
and liberties of others; that I will never at- 
tempt to usurp those rights and liberties nor 
try to impose any foreign ideology upon my 
country which is in anyway contrary to our 
constitutional form of government.” 

“I further promise that I will never, by 
any act of mine, voluntarily do harm to any 
American citizen or to his property, but that 
I will, rather, endeavor to warn him of any 
danger which I may know to threaten him or 
his family, and that I will aid him, to the 
best of my ability, whenever I am convinced 
that he is in need”. 

"I enter into this pledge of good citizen- 
ship willingly and gladly, with a firm and 
steadfast resolution to fully abide by it as 
long as I shall live,” 


AMERICA, WHERE ARE YOU 
HEADED? 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 17, 1968 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
Mr. June Haw from Seoul, Korea, is here 
in the United States under the sponsor- 
ship of the American Political Science 
Association. During the first part of his 
visit to Washington he worked in the 
Senate and on June 1 he became asso- 
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ciated with the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs for the balance of his training 
period here on the Hill. He is a very 
perceptive young man and has written 
an article entitled “America, Where Are 
You Headed?” which contains his views 
on the Vietnam conflict as it affects the 
United States. I think that all Members 
will be interested in reading Mr. Haw's 
article, and under leave to extend my 
remarks I include his article: 


AMERICA, WHERE ARE You HEADED? 


To the eyes of an Asian temporarily stay- 
ing in the United States, today’s America is 
deeply divided over a war—a war demand- 
ing unprecedented cost of lives and mate- 
riel, Some call it a dirty, little, primitive, 
hopeless, unattainable, losing, and unneces- 
sary war. 

Throughout the history of mankind, there 
has never been any nation at war which 
was as divided and aggravated in the war 
effort of the people as America is with her 
commitment in Vietnam today. 

Tens of thousands of young Americans 
have shed their blood on the debris of Viet- 
nam cities or have reddened the hip-high 
tropical weeds of Vietnam jungles. Yet, the 
frontless, old, and ugly war is burping up 
in small and large size, day and night, 
throughout the mosquito-infested swamps, 
the snake-congested jungles, and behind the 
herds of shambling Vietnamese refugees. 

Another score of lives of American sons 
and fathers in uniform adds to the sad toll 
of the combat-killed today. A huge planeload 
of still more American lovers and brothers 
with M-16 rifles on their shoulders steps 
up the ramp to disappear into the cabin 
of the silver jet to uncertain tomorrow, as 
their somber President solemnly sees them 
off. He asks one young paratrooper as he 
shakes his hand “Are you a father?” The 
soldierly answer “Yes, sir,” follows. 

The President drops his eyes down from 
the G.I momentarily. His left hand lands 
softly on the soldier’s shoulder, takes a firm 
grip, and gives a couple of fatherly pats on 
his back. What did they exchange through 
this very short instant?—(Yes, We are Amer- 
icans.) Who can read his mind? And their 
intertwined sentiments? Is this the inevita- 
ble phenomenon of the United States of 
America as the leader of the world and fore- 
runner of the free nations against totali- 
tarian dominion of the world? A responsi- 
bility? Or a price? 

“Unjust war“, “Hell No, We won't go“, or 
“Bring them home”. The desperate cries are 
heard everywhere. In campuses throughout 
the nation anti-Vietnam rallies have been 
routine. People these days skip over the big 
headlines on campus rallies and scamper or 
pore over the racial happenings. It is widely 
said that on the streets or behind the back 
yard bush, hold-up, looting, rape, and stab- 
bing are swirling round and round. 

Politically it is an election year. Some 
Presidential candidates are quoted as say- 
ing: “The United States is not winning the 
war in Vietnam but is losing.” There is not 
even the faintest possibility of winning the 
war. The only solution to the American di- 
lemma with the Vietnam war is to pull out 
of Vietnam through negotiation at all 
costs.” Air strikes do not do any good. Stop 
them completely. Why not negotiate uncon- 
ditionally? Why not go and meet whomever 
Ho Chi Minh brings along? Why not Phnom 
Phen? What's wrong with Warsaw as a peace- 
talk site? 

Do whatever they want us to do. It is a 
time of appeasement. Leave out dignity or 
pride. Go for complete cessation of war ac- 
tion unilaterally if wanted by Ho. Look at the 
total figure of civilian deaths in South Viet- 
nam. Is the United States morally right 
about the non-combatant deaths? (What 
about the G.I. deaths?) Let them solve their 
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own problems. We are sick and tired with 
Asian problems. 

Why is the United States so inquisitive 
about the problems of others? Let’s shut up 
all doors at the ports of entry. Isolate our- 
selves from others who try to drag the United 
States into their turmoils. With abundant 
wealth and industrial capacity on hand, the 
United States can long enjoy an easy, un- 
disturbed peace. No more Vietnams. The 
United States is not the policeman of the 
world. The United States can not and should 
not extend support to the inefficient, cor- 
rupt, and lazy nations. 

Other instances: Two draft dodgers hid- 
ing themselves in a church declared the holy 
place “sanctuary”. News media, without a 
waste of time, put out the news with a big 
photo of them. People began to talk about 
the two “heros” or mushroom national fig- 
ures. 

All these assertions can easily go around 
contagiously among the proud and persever- 
ing hearts of the American people and con- 
taminate indefatigable and undaunted patri- 
otic national pride. 

The negativism or isolationism currently 
growing up among the soft armchair intel- 
lectuals, and defeatism ardently averred by 
some politicians seeking high office of the 
United States of America is openly, without 
even a sense of reproach, accepted as a mat- 
ter of fact. Furthermore, it is awfully rueful, 
lamentable, and appalling to recognize the 
distressing tendency that a dissenter in the 
United States today is regarded by his fellow 
Americans as a distinguished somebody- 
above- normal. Government policy followers 
or supporters (as far as the Vietnam war is 
concerned), on the other hand, are left alone 
unmentioned in the deep oblivion of the 
American people. 

A scream is banging the eardrum: “The 
United States has no business in Vietnam.” 
What business is this yell referring to? A 
business of coveting somebody’s territory or 
property, or aggressive ambition of domina- 
tion over others? Yes, the other side is furi- 
ously struggling to dominate that little and 
weak nation, They never discard their aggres- 
sive intention of communist expansion until 
they become tyrants. The United States is 
fighting in Asia to save this little and vulner- 
able country from falling into the ruthless 
communists’ hands, The United States 
fought a similar war in Korea. The United 
States has promised to protect the Koreans 
when it is needed. The United States saved 
a little and communist-infested nation, the 
Republic of Korea. Look at today’s Korea 
performing its role as a free nation in Asia. 
Korea is now helping the United States in 
her effort to maintain the world peace. The 
United States has given this promise, be- 
cause it is in line with its national interest. 
The United States is fulfilling its moral and 
military obligations for Vietnam and its own 
national interest. I quote what former Presi- 
dent Eisenhower said recently. 

“It would be grossly immoral not to resist 
a tyranny whose openly avowed purpose is to 
subjugate the earth.” 

The communists, especially Red China, 
North Vietnam and North Korea, are count- 
ing on the prevailing anti-war sentiment in 
the United States to prevent a decisive Amer- 
ican response to any attacks they might 
undertake in the near future. They are in- 
tentionally prolonging the hostilities in 
Vietnam in the hope that public opinion in 
the United States will force the withdrawal 
of the United States forces. Every word 
claimed by the dissenters for an early ces- 
sation of war in Vietnam, on the contrary, 
gives a morale boost and encouragement to 
the enemy and they would rather prolong 
the war that they are so eager to see stopped. 
To give aid or help to the enemy with or 
without knowledge, spiritually or in materiel 
or whatever form it may be, is rebellion and 
verges on treason. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


In Southeast Asia there lives more than 
half the world's population. Social and eco- 
nomic stability of this region will directly 
affect that of the rest of the world. No one 
can deny this fact. To be indifferent to this 
fact (no more Asian problem) is to give up 
one’s self to become the led instead of the 
leader. The peace of the world will be deter- 
mined more by what happens in Asia than 
in Europe. 

Look at North Vietnam. It is now com- 
pletely exhausted and panting for breath. 
Some people, however, ask “What about the 
enemy’s TET offensive? We were told by high 
authority of the government that the enemy 
was on the verge of losing the war.” In 
conventional warfare it is so easy to launch 
a surprise attack to a city or two, no matter 
how tightly the city may be guarded. What 
the enemy has gained by paying that tremen- 
dous cost is merely a temporary psychological 
advantage. Look at the prices the enemy has 
paid for TET offensive. How many more TET 
offensives is the enemy able to mount? It 
is risky and foolish to underestimate the 
enemy. At the same time it is worse and self- 
destructive to overestimate the enemy. What 
is the total population of North Vietnam? 
How many of them were eligible for combat 
duty, including females and low teens? And 
how many of that number remain available 
today? It is definitely evident that the 
enemy paid heavy casualties. If any American 
would not believe this, he is overestimating 
the enemy while erroneously underestimat- 
ing the capability of his own country. In any 
nation there is always a limitation in man- 
power and war capability. North Vietnam 
or Viet Cong can not be exempted. Let’s feed 
all information concerning the enemy into 
the data processing machine. It will issue 
an unchallengable and accurate scientific 
reply. That is: 

“The United States is winning the war and 
will win. And soon, 

Yet they demand of the United States an 
unconditional bombing halt and the stopping 
of all other war actions on the soil of Viet- 
nam, They reject repeatedly to admit the 
existence of North Vietnamese Army in the 
South (Whooh! my God) 

Should the United States accept the de- 
mand under the circumstances, as a presi- 
dential candidate had said why-not-Warsaw? 
What does this mean? It is a shameful and 
humiliating insult to the great Nation, the 
United States of America. There can not be 
and will never be another Vietnam or Korean 
war if the United States and its Allies stay 
their course and prove that the Communist 
expansion by force cannot succeed. 

“No more Vietnams. We can not help in- 
definitely an apparently hopeless nation’’, 
someone said. All right, you give up Viet- 
nam. You say the Hell with it. You pull 
troops out of Vietnam. No more fighting. You 
think peace will befall upon you. But you 
purposely lose one friendly nation. What 
comes next? Communism has consequently 
succeeded in expanding its sphere of control. 
The communist is getting that much closer 
to you—the United States of America. An- 
other communist insurgent explosion in still 
another small Asian country again threatens 
world peace before the last military trans- 
Plane from Vietnam touches down in Cali- 
fornia. Now, is the United States going to 
fight again knowing that it might face an- 
other twenty five thousand death toll, or 
more? Someone said the United States has a 
limited commitment in Asia. Another anti- 
war moyement, stronger than before, follows 
in the United States. So, you let the second 
Viet war fall into the Communists’ victory. 
You will lose your friends one by one, year 
after year. 

Pearl Harbor is still jammed with tourists 
seeking the good pacific rest in the paradise 
of Hawaii. Beyond Japan in the Pacific area 
there is no Asian nation before one reaches 
the soil of the United States. No one can 
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guarantee that Japan would not fall into 
the Communist web if defeatism and isola- 
tionism in the United States policy in Asia 
prevails to an extreme extent. Communist 
infiltration is exactly like an ebb and flow. It 
is almost invisible. When you feel or notice 
it, it is too late. 

The United States is not doing as badly in 
Vietnam as a handful of dissenters think. 
United you will gain, or you will meet peril. 
Adversity, vicissitude, wretchedness, dark and 
cold, painstaking, and war devastations are 
confronting every people of the world today, 
not only in the United States. To become a 
leader brings you more responsibility. An 
Asian proverb says that: “a big tree gets 
more wind.” 

What would you answer to your grandson 
if he asks you, sometime in the year of 2108 
or fifty years later, why the stronger country 
(the United States) threw the towel into the 
ring insead of winning the war? Would you 
shrug your shoulders giving no answer? 
Would you say that you gave up the fight- 
ing because you were unable to win the war 
(militarily) ? 

Where is national pride? What’s happened 
to the patriotism of the American people? 

Bright future, prosperous tomorrows, and 
harmonious cooperation for eternal world 
peace are beyond those trials through which 
you and your Allies determinedly and will- 
ingly have to pass. No time should be wasted. 
You are not the only one to face the ordeals. 
Your competitors (the communist powers) 
are desperately trying to stride across them. 
Your hesitation is not allowed, lest your 
rivals will be far ahead of you. 

Since Columbus’ discovery of this natu- 
rally enriched continent of America, your 
grandfathers’ fathers have crossed the angry 
seas without fear. Many of them fell in the 
savage battles with the Indians. Some of 
them have crossed the Continent on foot, 
dragging a wheel barrow, seeking better to- 
morrows—the spirit of the frontier with firm 
will power. 

I am not a Vietnamese nor a Chinese, 
Japanese, Malaysian, nor an Indonesian. I 
am not an Australian, nor an Indian. I am a 
Korean from Seoul, who seeks an early and 
honorable end of the Vietnam war, and 
strongly cherishes world peace and, above 
all, puts his abiding faith in the principles 
of Democracy. 


A LESSON IN STRATEGY 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 17, 1968 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
State Newspaper of Columbia, S.C., for 
July 8, 1968, contains an excellent ar- 
ticle on urban riots, entitled “A Lesson 
in Strategy.” 

The editorial compares the techniques 
of controlling riots in Washington in 
April and June, respectively, in point- 
ing out the mistakes made by delays and 
indecisiveness during the April riots 
that destroyed a large part of the cen- 
tral city of Washington. Editor William 
Workman applauds the prompt action 
taken by Washington authorities on 
June 24. 

Confronted promptly with police and 
National Guardsmen who used tear gas 
and mass arrests at the inception of the 
violence, the Washington mob quickly 
lost its enthusiasm and dispersed. 

Mr. Workman draws a parallel be- 
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tween this firm action and the way in 
which the war is being conducted in 
Vietnam. He recognizes that it is one 
thing to send a superior force into the 
ghetto of Washington and quite another 
to destroy an overwhelming force half 
way around the world. Nevertheless, he 
states that the principle of quick, effec- 
tive action is valid in both cases and in 
the long run saves both lives and 
property. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial be printed in the 
Extensions of Remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A LESSON IN STRATEGY 


Is it possible that lessons learned in street 
fighting can find application in the highest 
councils of military and diplomatic plan- 
ning? They can indeed. 

During the urban riots of recent years and 
the destructive outbreak in Washington last 
April, response by officials was often slow 
and inadequate. In the case of Washington, 
the city fathers even announced that efforts 
to quell rioting would be restrained. 

It became obvious that police and troops 
would have to adopt “fire alarm” techniques 
and rush to the scene before the blaze spread. 
It was discovered that a relatively small, 
well-trained and well-equipped force, de- 
ployed without delay, was much more effec- 
tive than a much larger force sent into ac- 
tion after rioting, looting and burning be- 
came widespread. 

On June 24 the nation’s capital faced an- 
other serious moment after “Resurrection 
City” was razed and demonstrators arrested. 
A mob quickly began to gather in the Negro 
neighborhood ripped apart in April. 

This time Negro Mayor Walter Washington 
did not hesitate. Police and National Guards- 
men were quickly dispatched to the scene. 
Tear gas was used; mass arrests were made; 
a curfew was imposed. Faced with such de- 
cisive action, the mob rather quickly lost its 
enthusiasm and another bloody street car- 
nival was averted. 

It would be encouraging if we could be- 
lieve this message of success got through to 
the Pentagon and the White House. Because 
if it did, the strategists already will be re- 
viewing their policies of failure—fiexible re- 
sponse and gradualism. 

These policies, developed under McNamara, 
are at the root of our troubles in Vietnam 
and contribute to difficulties elsewhere. In 
effect, we have been telling our enemies and 
our potential enemies that our response to 

ion will be too little and too late. We 
will not meet them quickly with a superior 
force, as was the case under the older, tradi- 
tional definition of the term flexible re- 
sponse,” 

It was this type of strategy that encour- 
aged the Vietnamese Reds to become more 
adventurous, to step up their attacks, with 
little fear of immediate reprisal. This and 
the policy of gradual escalation (sending 
new forces into battle in dribbles) allowed 
the enemy to build strength and call the 
shots in the war. 

As a result, we have a war that is an em- 
barrassment, a drain on manpower and 
money, and a nation-splitter. 

Of course, it is one thing to dispatch a 
superior force to the corner of 14th and U 
Streets in Washington and quite another to 
deploy an overwhelming force half way 
around the world. 

But the principle of quick, effective action 
is valid in both cases. And despite what you 
may have heard, this is not an inhumane 
and imprudent principle in riot or war. In- 
deed the evidence strongly suggests that it 
discourages outbreaks and shortens those 
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that do occur. In both cases, lives and prop- 
erty are saved. That is humane. 


WHAT THE AMERICAN FLAG MEANS 
TO ME 


HON. GARNER E. SHRIVER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 17, 1968 


Mr. SHRIVER. Mr. Speaker, radio 
station KLEO in Wichita, Kans., recent- 
ly conducted an essay contest on the 
subject, “What the American Flag 
Means to Me.” The contest was a com- 
mendable effort on behalf of the station 
to remind people of their American herit- 
age. Essay winners were announced on 
the Fourth of July and each received an 
American flag which had flown over the 
Capitol. 

It is heartening and reassuring to read 
the patriotic feelings toward our great 
Nation and its flag as expressed candidly 
and effectively by Miss Marva Stout, a 
South High School junior from Wichita, 
and Miss Leslie Rolf of Isabel, Kans. 
Under the leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the two winning 
essays, The essays follow: 

WHAT THE AMERICAN FLAG MEANS TO ME 

(By Marva Stout) 

To me the American Flag means loye, free- 
dom, and happiness. It is something I look up 
and say “It is wonderful to be alive.” It re- 
minds me of the great life I live in America. 
It reminds me of the boys in Viet Nam fight- 
ing for their country. It makes me feel proud. 
It also reminds me of the poor and hungry 
people which I would like to help very much. 
It displays the love our father has for us. 
When I look up at the flag and think what 
all other people are doing for America, it 
makes me have goose bumps all over me. It 
also reminds me of some of the tragedies we 
have had in America. Such as Dr. Martin 
Luther King being assassinated, and Senator 
Robert Kennedy. It makes me think what 
people are trying to prove by killing impor- 
tant men. The American Flag flies high. 
About as high as I feel when I look up at it. 
Iam proud to stand up and salute our Amer- 
ican Flag. And I am proud I am an American. 
It flies to show we are all proud of our coun- 
try, and we are all proud to be an American. 
We stand up for our wonderful country. 


WHAT THE AMERICAN FLAG MEANS TO ME 
(By Leslie Lynn Rolf) 

As a citizen of the United States of 
America I, like many others, proudly cherish 
the American Flag of the United States of 
America. 

The Flag is but a small part of our na- 
tional heritage. The heritage all Americans 
share. But to each citizen the American Flag 
has a personal meaning; a meaning which 
can only be defined within the heart of that 
citizen, 

June 14, 1968, was Flag Day. Driving 
through the residential section of a nearby 
city, I noticed only a few flags being dis- 
played. I wondered if the citizens knew it 
was Flag Day or if many were to busy to go 
down into the basement and shake the al- 
most permanent wrinkles out of Old Glory. 
Most of all I felt a blanket of apathy had set- 
tled over the area snuffing out the flame of 
patriotism. Every once in a while this dim 
sadness was broken by the most beautiful 
sight of all: The American Flag sporting its 
red, white, and blue, waving majestically in 
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the gentle breeze, on a throne of velvet green 
and crowned by the blue of the sky. 

The American Flag has many meanings 
for me. 

It means Brotherhood. That strong tie that 
binds together each man in concern for his 
country. 

It means Faith. The faith we have in one 
another, in God, and in the principles on 
which this country was founded. 

It means Hope. Hope that someday we may 
live peacefully among ourselves and with 
those of other nations, 

It means Love. The love we have for our 
country, and the love for our fellow man. It’s 
the love of God, the supreme being that 
makes all things possible. 

It means Freedom. The freedom that each 
individual is guaranteed his constitutional 
privileges that are set forth in the Bill of 
Rights. 

Most of all it means Patriotism: The sin- 
cere loyalty to our country, that occupies 
even the smallest part in any human heart. 

The American Flag is our Flag, the Flag 
of the United States of America. We can 
be very proud because it signifies liberty and 
justice for all. 


CITATION FOR DISTINGUISHED 
F E. REMING- 
N 


HON. FRANK CHURCH 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 17, 1968 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, at a 
recent convocation in the Department 
of the Interior, the Secretary, Stewart 
Udall, cited Charles E. Remington for 
distinguished service. Mr. Remington, 
who recently retired as chief of the 
Division of Engineering in the Bureau 
of Land Management, is a native of 
Idaho. Besides a distinguished career as 
an engineer in two great conservation 
bureaus, the Forest Service and the Bu- 
reau of Land Management, Mr. Rem- 
ington has served with distinction as a 
military engineer, a second career which 
began with the Idaho National Guard. 

In citing Mr. Remington, Secretary 
Udall pointed to his role in developing 
technical procedures and maps in con- 
nection with oil and gas leasing on the 
Outer Continental Shelf, his develop- 
ment of the overall transportation plan 
for the public lands, and an airborne 
control system for cadastral surveying 
in Alaska resulting in tremendous sav- 
ings in the cost of surveys. His fore- 
sight and leadership gave impetus to 
the development of radio communica- 
tions and electronics engineering as a 
part of public land management. 

The system was given a severe test in 
the disasterous Fairbanks flood in 1967 
when the Bureau of Land Management 
had the only integrated and fully opera- 
tive radio communications system in 
Alaska. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the citation for distinguished 
service which has been given to this 
outstanding Idahoan, Charles E. Rem- 
ington, be printed in the Extensions of 
Remarks. 

There being no objection, the citation 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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CITATION 


Citation for Distinguished Service to 
Charles E. Remington, in recognition of 
superior service with the Bureau of Land 
Management in the field of engineering. 

Mr. Remington served for six years as Chief 
of the Division of Engineering. As an expert 
in the engineering sciences, he directed the 
surveys and resurveys of the public land and 
all engineering functions of the Bureau. Mr. 
Remington had an important role in develop- 
ing technical procedures and maps for the 
sale of leases of oil and gas on the Outer 
Continental Shelf, the latest of which 
brought 603 million dollars to the U.S. Treas- 
ury. Mr. Remington is an outstanding Fed- 
eral executive and achieved much progress in 
many phases of the Bureau's operations, in- 
cluding a long-range road program and the 
first overall transportation program for the 
Bureau. Under his guidance, major strides 
were made in the Bureau’s building and rec- 
reation construction programs. The first air- 
borne control system was developed for 
cadastral surveys in Alaska, resulting in a 
tremendous savings in the cost of surveys. 
Mr. Remington’s foresight and supervision 
gave impetus to the developments in radio 
communication and electronics engineering. 
He directed the survey in Alaska and the 
resultant study which led to vastly improved 
communications to meet the Bureau's needs. 
The tremendous import of this system was 
illustrated during the disastrous Fairbanks 
flood of 1967, when the Bureau of Land Man- 
agement had the only integrated and fully 
operative system in Alaska which provided 
outstanding public service when all other 
radio services failed, As a tribute to his 
prominent Government career, Mr. Reming- 
ton is granted the highest honor of the De- 
partment of the Interior, its Distinguished 
Service Award, 

STEWART L. UDALL, 
Secretary of the Interior. 


TRADE WITH THE RED BLOC? 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 
OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 17, 1968 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, the issue of 
East-West trade has recently been draw- 
ing increased attention. The dialog on 
the subject most often is couched in 
terms of “building bridges” and its ad- 
visability or lack of it. Often overlooked 
are important economic considerations. 

I recently had the opportunity to pre- 
pare an article for Steel magazine on this 
subject, In it I pointed out a number of 
economic and commercial problems that 
must be overcome before trade with 
Eastern Europe can be expected to in- 
crease meaningfully. 

In the same issue of Steel Mr. Ralph J. 
Kraut, chairman and chief executive 
officer of Giddings & Lewis, Inc., also 
prepared an article on the subject. 

In response to the articles, Mr. Henry 
B. Patterson of Springfield, Vt., wrote an 
informative letter to the editor of Steel 
magazine pointing up some of the prob- 
lems involved in deciding what is stra- 
tegic and what nonstrategic. 

So that these various views can be 
made available, I am submitting for the 
Recorp my article, the article by Mr. 
Kraut, and the letter from Mr. Patterson. 
The items follow: 
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TRADE WITH THE RED BLOC? 
CASE AGAINST 


Although any given industry may build a 
case for expanding trade in specific commodi- 
ties, I and my fellow congressmen must con- 
sider the complexities of East-West trade as 
a whole. 

I would say that on the whole, U.S. com- 
mercial interest in East-West trade is rela- 
tively small. The Joint Economic Commit- 
tee report on Soviet economic performance 
(1966-67) indicates that industrial Western 
countries exported 84.9 billion worth of goods 
to Communist Europe in 1966. Imports from 
that Red Bloc amounted to $4.4 billion. 

In comparison, the U.S. alone exported 
$29.2 billion and imported $25.5 billion that 
year. You can see why I feel that industrial 
Western trade with the East is small. The 
proportions have not changed much since 
then. 

Nonetheless, many U.S. firms have decided 
that expanded U.S. trade with Communist 
countries is desirable for commercial as well 
as political reasons. Large industrial firms 
see the opportunity for one-shot deals worth 
several millions of dollars. Other firms see 
wide opportunities for taking advantage of 
latent markets for certain types of consumer 
products, 

The turnkey plant sale is a good example 
of the first type. The company that can land 
a contract to construct a plant not only can 
make a handsome initial profit but gets in 
good position to reap the fruits of future 
deals. 

An outboard motor manufacturer I met in 
Europe is a good example of the second type. 
Head of a Belgian subsidiary of a U.S. firm, 
his interest was in selling outboard motors to 
state-owned resorts on the Black Sea. It is 
from such European subsidiaries of US. 
firms that I believe much of the incentive 
for increased trade with Communist coun- 
tries comes. 

A number of factors appear to inhibit in- 
creased U.S, sales of either industrial or con- 
sumer products, The nature of Communist 
economic systems prevents free exchanges of 
goods and capital. 

In the case of Austria, for example, trade 
is controlled and bilaterally balanced yearly 
in dollar units of account. Even trade be- 
tween Britain and East European countries 
is bilaterally balanced, though not strictly. 

Among Eastern European countries, the re- 
orientation of economic planning toward 
greater freedom from commissar type man- 
agers has developed slowly in the last two or 
three years. Much of the stress in economic 
Planning still is on politically determined 
output targets and on materials balances, 
Although scholars of Eastern economies con- 
clude that the regimes are trying to make 
plans more rational and management more 
flexible, the Communist regimes have tried 
to avoid loss of control over the economies. 

In addition, foreign trade is a smal part 
of overall Soviet economic activity. Its basic 
function is to procure goods that are not 
available domestically to help meet various 
political and economic goals. Exports primar- 
lly serve the purpose of financing necessary 
imports. 

The essential point I want to make is that, 
so far, change in the economic policies of 
Eastern countries has been slight. We must 
not be deluded—state ownership prevails and 
comprehensive planning will continue. East- 
ern planners consider trade a means of in- 
creasing state power. 

Existing trade with the Free World does 
not produce a surplus of hard currencies that 
could be used to buy from the United States. 
Until Red Bloc countries begin to produce 
items salable in quantity in the U.S. market, 
there can be little real improvement in trade. 

Many of the items that are often listed as 
having export potential leave me pessimistic. 

Dried mushrooms, pine needle oll, pile rugs, 
rifles, and phonograph records represent a low 
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level of economic development. Other items 
such as textiles, bicycles, steel wire and nails 
already are “import sensitive.” 

Another argument often used is that West 
Europeans are increasing their sales with 
Eastern countries leaving the U.S, behind, If 
one accepts the argument that there is rela- 
tively little present and potential commercial 
U.S. interest in sales to the profound tech- 
nology gap between American and European 
industry (as Europeans argue), then we have 
little to lose by maintaining a separatist 
attitude. 

Why not continue to allow Europeans to 
sell nonstrategic items? Why not continue to 
enforce meaningful controls on U.S. exports 
to the Communist countries? 

It seems probable that a large part of 
Communist technological development con- 
sists in purchasing highly advanced manu- 
facturing equipment for use as prototypes in 
building their own. Any firm selling equip- 
ment to an Eastern European buyer must 
understand and assume the risk that it will 
be copied. 

If the United States possesses the most ad- 
vanced technology in many areas and con- 
tinues to generate it, a policy of withholding 
technology-carrying trade may continue to 
have strategic significance if we wish to con- 
tinue restraining the growth of totalitarian 
regimes. 

But, many say there is political benefit in 
expanding trade in “nonstrategic” items. And 
there is certainly no good dividing line be- 
tween “strategic” and “nonstrategic.” I lean 
toward the idea that for a tightly planned 
economy continually strained by unrealistic 
output goals, all imports, whether strategic 
or nonstrategic, tend to loosen the squeeze 
and allow more resources to be devoted to 
strategic objectives. 

The argument also goes that by expanding 
trade we can decrease Eastern countries’ de- 
pendence on the USSR. This will encourage 
them to nationalize and use free enterprise 
techniques to produce consumer goods of 
high enough quality to be genuinely desired 
in the West. Such production would have to 
be accompanied by genuine cost accounting. 
Theoretically the result ultimately would be 
the establishment of real multilaterialism in 
trade between East and West. 

That happy prospect frankly seems to be 
far in the future. In the near term we have 
to deal with the reality of commercial con- 
tact with Red Bloc countries which is con- 
stricted, in fact dominated, by state planning 
and ownership which prevent true multi- 
lateral trade. 

It would seem to me that the future for 
freer trade depends on the real motivations 
of the East Europeans and Soviets them- 
selves, I, and probably many of my colleagues, 
might be more prone to accept a more open 
trade policy if we were assured that the 
United States through trade could influence 
these countries to develop open societies in 
which people are allowed an increasing 
measure of personal and political freedom. 
We do not have such assurances. 

This leads me to my final observation. 
Even were we to be assured of their earnest 
motivations, the fact that the Soviet Union 
and the East European Communist countries 
are giving tangible as well as moral support 
to our enemies at war—North Vietnam and 
the Viet Cong as well as Castro’s Cuba—cre- 
ates tremendous political difficulties. It is 
difficult to argue that the two policies are 
consistent. 

At the base, the question is whether or not 
to deal openly with the various Communist 
systems hoping that we can influence not 
just their economic development but their 
political development as well. I am not sure 
that we can. In attempting to do so we run 
the serious risk of embroiling ourselves in 
bilateral trade relationships which are at 


best distasteful. 
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CASE FOR 


Freer trade with the Red Bloc, in my opin- 
ion, would have been and is now in the best 
long run interests of our country. 

Steps should be taken immediately, I be- 
lieve, to open channels for the sale of more 
U.S. goods behind the Iron Curtain. Further 
delays will only additionally weaken our com- 
petitive position in both the Red Bloc and 
Free World markets. 

In fact, unless some action takes place in 
the near future, I believe it will be academic 
to argue the point. We will have lost out in 
some major markets without having achieved 
any strategic or political advantage. 

Though my comments and opinions have 
more relevance to other products or commod- 
ities, I am speaking about capital equip- 
ment—and most specifically about machine 
tools. 

The controversy involves, in reality, only 
two simple questions. First: what is right 
politically and morally? Second: what is right 
economically? 

With respect to the first question, neither I 
nor my company intend to counsel anyone 
on the proper international policies or strat- 
egy. That is, and should be, the business of 
the federal government. I am convinced, how- 
ever, that domestic politics and international 
strategics often are confused. Today, it is safe 
for any politician to be “anticommunist,” 
And I believe statements made for constitu- 
ent consumption have sometimes had a di- 
rect effect on our international posture with 
respect to trade. 

III cite just two examples. In 1961, Con- 
gress decided not to permit the shipment of 
about $1.5 million worth of grinding ma- 
chines to the Soviet Union, The step was 
taken after approval of the sale had been 
given and after the builder had completed 
the machines and had them nearly ready for 
shipment, The refusal came at a time when 
the Kennedy Administration was pushing for 
more trade with the Soviets as a means of 
easing the cold war. In other words, inter- 
national diplomacy seemed to call for the 
trade. Politics stopped it. 

More recently, the Johnson Administration 
has expressed a desire for more East-West 
trade. Yet in the so-called “Fiat deal,” Con- 
gress decided not to approve an Export-Im- 
port Bank loan to help in the sale of U.S. 
equipment for a Soviet automobile plant. 

The “embargo” on the sale of U.S. goods 
to the Red Bloc began about 1947. In moving 
from the first question of diplomacy to the 
second question about economics, I must 
admit that it is difficult to separate these 
entirely. While the U.S. has acted to restrain 
the purchase of U.S. capital equipment by 
the Soviet Bloc, almost none of our friends 
elsewhere in the world have followed our 
lead. 

In short, if it has been our intention to de- 
prive the Red Bloc of growth or capability, 
we have failed, I know of no case in which 
any of the Iron Curtain countries has been 
deprived of machine tools by our refusal to 
participate. We have simply deprived our- 
selves of our share of the market. It has ob- 
viously affected our balance of payments. 

There is no doubt that, although we and 
our U.S. associates have sold little to the 
Red Bloc since 1947, these countries have 
continued to be supplied in large quantities 
by our Free World competitors. 

A recent report for the Subcommittee on 
Foreign Economic Policy of the Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee, Congress of the United 
States, affirms: “The known record of recent 
Soviet orders for Western machinery clearly 
indicates that the value of Soviet imports 
of machinery and equipment from the in- 
dustrial West will continue to rise in the 
next few years. These orders reached some- 
thing of an all-time high in 1966—over 
$900 million. 

According to the same report, industrial 
equipment (which includes machine tools) 
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has been the largest single portion of Soviet 
imports since 1960. 

In the last ten years, other men from my 
company and I have made repeated trips be- 
hind the Iron Curtain. We know that these 
countries are quite familiar with American- 
made machine tools, and that in many cases 
they would prefer them to others they are 
able to get, even at our higher prices. 

Our “embargo,” be it strategic or political, 
has forced them to buy from other free 
nations. 

Perhaps more important, their need for 
machine tools, coincident with our refusal 
to provide them, has driven them into rap- 
idly expanding their own machine tool in- 
dustry. The subcommittee report previously 
cited shows that in 1960, the Soviets pro- 
duced 155,900 metalcutting machine tools 
and 29,900 metalforming machine tools. In 
1967, that industry turned out an almost un- 
believable 196,000 metalcutting machines, 
and 41,000 metalforming machines, 

By comparison, in 1966, U.S. industry’s 
record year, our national production was 78,- 
720 metalcutting units, and 47,000 metal- 
forming units, the report states. 

Most of those Russian machine tools are 
simple, standard machines—but of reason- 
ably good quality. I think we already have 
lost any hope for a substantial market be- 
hind the Iron Curtin for standard machine 
tools. 

For the long term, some other facts are 
even less pleasant. The Soviet industry, and 
that of some other Red Bloc nations, is al- 
ready large enough to become exporters, and 
they will become increasingly troublesome 
to U.S. builders as competitors in the Free 
World Market. 

Why concern ourselves with trade with a 
lost market? Because I believ. there still is a 
large market for us—if we move quickly. 

I mean the market for sophisticated, spe- 
cial, and general purpose machines, includ- 
ing those guided by numerical control. This 
is the very essence of equipment now on the 
list of goods our Congress would be reluctant 
to let us sell to the Red Bloc. 

Yet Iam convinced that no machine tools, 
of any type, should be excluded from sale to 
Iron Curtain countries, First, you neither 
define nor control the use of a machine by 
identifying its type. Precision machines can 
be used to make instruments, cameras, or to 
produce other machines—as well as for mis- 
siles. 

The second reason I believe we should move 
immediately to assist the sale of American- 
built sophisticated machine tools behind the 
Iron Curtain is that those countries will get 
them—from others or from themselves—if 
not from us. The story of the vanishing 
standard machine market will be repeated 
with the specials. Anyone who has visited re- 
cent international machine tool exhibitions, 
as I have, cannot doubt that our foreign com- 
petitors are hot on our heels in the develop- 
ment of highly complex machine tools, in- 
cluding tool changing and numerical control 
with computer programming, 

Iron Curtain countries will continue to 
come up with the equipment they need, I am 
convinced. As a businessman, I hope that 
American industry, with leadership in in- 
novation and technology, is permitted to par- 
ticipate and compete for its share of that 
market. 

I am fully aware of, and in sympathy with, 
the point of view that many people have 
the reluctance to arm or equip an enemy. But 
the making of enemies or the creating of 
friends and allies is the rightful role of inter- 
national diplomacy. I hope the United States 
is successful in that field—more successful 
than we have been in the past. 

And I hope that U.S, industry is successful 
in trading in the world market, including 
the Red Bloc—more successful than we have 
been in the past. 
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SPRINGFIELD, VT., 
July 12, 1968. 
Mr. WALTER J. CAMPBELL. 
Editor, Steel, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Dear Sir: Mr. Kraut's case for trade with 
the red bloc ignored a few points that I 
believe your readers should have. His first 
example concerns the 45 Bryant internal 
grinders sold to Russia in 1960. These ma- 
chines were the first high production in- 
ternal grinders for turning out small pre- 
cision bearing races. Practically all such 
bearings are used in armaments. At that time 
the U.S. had a commanding lead in minia- 
turizing the precision mechanisms used in 
missile guidance systems, etc. The machines 
in question would give Russia the same cap- 
ability as ourselves. The question was one 
of deciding whether to hand this capability 
over to the Russians. Our Commerce Dept. 
simply refused to acknowledge the facts and 
based approval of the export license on the 
fantasy that these machines were ordinary 
I.D. grinders like those available elsewhere. 
A Senate sub-committee looked into the 
matter and was alarmed by the facts. They 
called a panel of representatives from the 
bearing industry to review the situation. This 
panel unanimously condemned the transac- 
tion. The matter then went to President 
Kennedy and he ordered the export license 
revoked on the basis of national security 
requirements. 

In a case so clear-cut as this our Com- 
merce Dept. was unable to see the facts 
even when the facts were placed before them. 
I have letters by the Sec. of Commerce at 
that time which prove this statement. If our 
Commerce Dept. cannot distinguish between 
a machine that is used for making arms and 
one that is not, then how can we trust them 
to determine which items we will sell to the 
communists? Mr. Kraut would leave these 
decisions to government officials. I used to 
feel this way too, but the Bryant case and 
some of the subsequent trade deals have 
shattered any faith I had in the ability of 
“officialdom” to make the correct decisions. 

Trade with communist nations will con- 
tinue to be a tough problem because the 
communist goal is world domination. And so 
those who trade may be contributing to 
their own eventual defeat. who are 
considering this should give some thought to 
the seriously damaging effect such trade can 
have on employee morale. Discontent that 
simmers under the surface can cause dras- 
tic lowering of efficiency in a dynamic or- 
ganization. I've seen it happen. Employees 
should not be placed in the position of hav- 
ing to do something they feel is morally 
wrong because their job requires it. 

Sincerely yours, 
HENRY B. PATTERSON. 

P.S.—I was a research engineer at Bryant 
Grinder in 1960. 


THE COPPER STRIKE'S MEANING 
TO INDUSTRY 


HON. PAUL J. FANNIN 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 17, 1968 


Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, a most 
thoughtful and penetrating analysis of 
the prolonged and disastrous copper 
strike of 1967-68 by Douglas H. Soutar, 
vice president for industrial relations 
and personnel, American Smelting & Re- 
fining Co., appeared in the June 17, 1968 
issue of NAM Reports. 

Recently, I placed in the Recorp an 
article from the Wall Street Journal of 
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July 9, 1968, which said that, partly as a 
result of the strike, imports of copper- 
bearing tubing, wire, and rod from the 
brass mills of Western Europe and Japan 
were taking an increasing part of the 
U.S. market. 

At that time I stated also that several 
copper mines have not reopened as a re- 
sult of the strike and that many leaders 
in the mining communities had been 
forced to move to other areas. In his arti- 
cle, entitled “The Copper Strike’s Mean- 
ing to Industry,” Mr. Soutar estimated 
that $300 million was lost in wages, ex- 
clusive of overtime, averaging almost 
$5,000 per employee. Years will be re- 
quired for the individual employee to 
make up his loss, and many will never be 
able to do so. 

Mr. Soutar estimated other losses to 
the copper industry as follows: 850,000 
tons of copper production; about $1.3 
billion in total metal sales; $250 million 
in profits; $120 million in Federal taxes 
and a commensurate loss in State taxes; 
and over $400 million in the Nation’s bal- 
ance of payments. There were heavy 
union losses also, aside from losses to 
the individual employees. 

The article throws much light on the 
motives back of this unnecessary strike 
and the reasons why the objectives of 
union leaders failed, these objectives 
being summarized briefly in the desire 
for more power. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE COPPER STRIKE’s MEANING TO INDUSTRY 
(By Douglas H. Soutar, vice president, indus- 
trial relations and personnel, American 

Smelting & Refining Co.) 

The so-called copper strike was the longest 
industry-wide strike in the history of Ameri- 
can labor-management relations and one of 
the most important. Its scope includes titles 
and subheadings of a variety of subjects con- 
sidered important to labor-management rela- 
tions, providing “something for everybody”. 
It will be debated for years to come, but its 
full impact cannot be fully evaluated for 
another five to ten years depending upon the 
direction labor relations and labor economics 
may take. 

At its peak the strike involved approxi- 
mately 60,000 employees in a dozen different 
nonferrous companies operating in approxi- 
mately 100 locations in half of the states of 
the Nation, and some 27 international 
unions. It began July 1, 1967 at the Omaha 
Plant of American Smelting and Refining 
Company (Asarco), and as June 1968 began 
was still in progress at some Anaconda wire 
and cable plants, a period of over eleven 
months and averaging almost nine months, 

Lost (in approximate figures) were: $300,- 
000,000 in wages exclusive of overtime, aver- 
aging almost $5,000 per employee; 850,000 
tons of copper production; about 1.3 billion 
dollars in total metal sales; $250,000,000 in 
profit; $120,000,000 in Federal taxes and a 
commensurate loss in state taxes; and over 
$400,000,000 in the Nation’s balance of pay- 
ments. 

The United Steelworkers of America real- 
ized a deficit of 4.6 million dollars in the last 
six months of 1967 and a further 2 million 
dollar loss in the first two months of 1968, 
which continued to increase sharpy there- 
after, requiring a special convention to assess 
members extra dues to right the ship and to 
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build a strike fund. (As a by-product, the 
Steelworkers seriously dented their strike 
capabilities in can, aluminum and steel nego- 
tiations—probably saving the U.S. economy 
a considerable amount.) 

All in all, this was a truly costly strike 
which could have been avoided if the hunger 
for power had not dominated the Union's 
plans and attitude from the outset—power 
that is already excessive as compared with 
that of American Industry in general. 

Many observers not knowledgeable in labor 
relations were critical of the strike. But 
others, more versed in such matters, con- 
cluded that Industry’s position was inevi- 
table, well taken, and undoubtedly served a 
useful purpose in labor-management rela- 
tionships and in protecting the favorable 
long-term growth of American Industry and 
its international position. Management went 
to considerable lengths to avoid this strike, 
but to no avail. Labor’s position was merely 
an extension of that taken in 1966 in rubber 
and auto, where union tactics of “strike first, 
talk later” brought collective bargaining to 
an abrupt halt until the unions exhausted 
their strategy. 

Despite large initial offers by each of the 
four major companies, Anaconda, Kennecott, 
Phelps Dodge, and Asarco, and clear indi- 
cations of better offers provided the Unions 
made counterproposals, no such counter- 
proposals were forthcoming for a minimum 
of 10 weeks (at Kennecott) and 8 months in 
the case of Asarco. The combination of 
these two union strategies—i.e., strike first 
and talk later”, and no counterproposals or 
indications of priority of importance of vari- 
ous demands—of themselves would have 
been enough to guarantee an extended 
strike. But, more importantly, the Unions 
demanded, as a precondition of bargaining, 
Management's acceptance of common con- 
tract expiration dates, uniformity of con- 
ditions within companies, master contracts, 
and no local or international union to settle 
until all had settled. Eventually the United 
Steelworkers and the 26 or so other unions 
involved in the “coalition” bargaining found 
it necessary to settle for what amounted to 
very limited attainment of these goals. 

From the outset of the strike, as a matter 
of deeds rather than words, the multi-union 
coalition’s aim clearly was companywide bar- 
gaining within each company, even though 
many obseryers mistakenly termed the im- 
mediate alm as industrywide bargaining, 
which admittedly would be the eventual 
result in later years. In the early stages of 
the strike the Unions blandly denied any 
intent to expand traditional groupings and 
units beyond their localized nature into 
companywide bargaining, but in the strike's 
later stages their top leadership cast cau- 
tion to the winds and openly espoused this 
aim on a variety of occasions. Such evidence 
mounted to the point where three of the 
companies eventually filed unfair labor prac- 
tice charges against the Unions because of 
these attempts to expand traditional units 
despite company objections, in violation of 
the National Labor Relations Act. Eventu- 
ally and belatedly, after several months of 
dilatory evaluation, the NLRB issued com- 
plaints which are now in the process of 
hearing. 

Before the end of 1966, many months prior 
to the actual strike, it was common knowl- 
edge in labor-management circles that the 
Nonferrous Industry was to be the major 
1967 target of the AFL-CIO Industrial Union 
Department's coordinated-coalition bargain- 
ing drive. Beginning in the early 1960’s and 
continuing thereafter the IUD made some- 
what less than successful (but none-the-less 
alarming) sallies against such companies as 
American Radiator, 3M Company, Union Car- 
bide, General Electric, and Johns-Manville. 
NLRB casés involving several of these dis- 
putes are still before the Board or the courts. 

There are several conjectures as to why 
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the IUD selected the Nonferrous Industry 
for this dubious distinction, including: (a) 
the merger on July 1, 1967 of the 1.2 million 
Steelworkers with its small but militant 
rival, Mine-Mill Workers (with 25,000 to 
30,000 remaining members), which tradi- 
tionally represented the Nonferrous Indus- 
try; (b) subsequent chest-beating by the 
Steelworkers as to what it would do to the 
Industry once it switched its firepower from 
Mine-Mill to the Industry itself; (c) the 
Steelworkers as an obvious vehicle and spear- 
head for IUD's blueprint; (d) the localized 
type of bargaining (theretofore practiced by 
the companies in an attempt to gear their 
contracts to localized conditions and prob- 
lems) which was anathema to the IUD’s 
coordinated-coalition bargaining concepts; 
(e) the thought that the Industry was rela- 
tively small and perhaps a pushover. 

From the Steelworkers’ point of view, it 
was necessary to tidy up its organization 
since the Nonferrous Division was the fourth 
and newest addition to its Steel, Aluminum, 
and Can Divisions. Having achieved in the 
latter three divisions a considerable amount 
of companywide, and even industrywide bar- 
gaining, as well as uniform expiration dates 
and uniformity of conditions to a substan- 
tial degree, it was no surprise to find the 
Steelworkers setting a course to bring the 
Nonferrous Division “into line”. Unreason- 
ably and unfortunately, the attempt was to 
accomplish in one round of bargaining what 
had taken at least two decades to accomplish 
in the other three divisions—a classic situa- 
tion where prudence would have been the 
better part of valor. 

The very unreasonableness of the Unions’ 
initial blanket demands, uniform without 
regard to size or location of units, variation 
in products or costs, and their insistence on 
companywide bargaining, uniformity of ex- 
piration dates and conditions, etc., as a pre- 
condition of bargaining, forced the Industry 
into a strong defensive posture, and even- 
tually required ASARCO to take offensive ac- 
tion. Collective bargaining was completely 
stalled by such preconditions, especially the 
“strike first and talk later” and “no counter- 
proposal” aspects noted earlier, To outsiders, 
as in other recent major disputes, it appeared 
that collective baragining had failed, but it 
is important to note that its progress is best 
8 in terms of pressures and not by 

e. 

Thus almost nine months would elapse be- 
tore such pressures on the Union made it 
possible to engage in down-to-earth bargain- 
ing—and not before! Union hopes of com- 
pany collapse and favorable government in- 
tervention stalled all bargaining until the 
closing hours of the dispute. Realization that 
success could be achieved through neither 
of these avenues finally forced a settlement. 

As in all such major disputes government 
intervention played a leading role. Far larger 
copper stocks than anticipated by anyone 
short-circuited union expectations of short- 
ages which might otherwise have caused gov- 
ernment intervention at an earlier stage, 
particularly through a Taft-Hartley injunc- 
tion. It is fair to state that neither party to 
the dispute desired a Taft-Hartley injunc- 
tion, and President Johnson went to great 
lengths to avoid it. The various copper com- 
panies did feel that if there was to be gov- 
ernment intervention, other than through 
the voluntary services of the FMCS, it should 
be through the route of Taft-Hartley, but 
only as a last resort and only provided there 
were proper legal grounds—a position con- 
sistent with that of American Industry gen- 
erally (where covered by Taft-Hartley). 

Spokesmen for communities seriously af- 
fected by the strike, at all political levels, 
vigorously demanded a Taft-Hartley injunc- 
tion. Customers of the Nonferrous Industry, 
while tempted by such action, nevertheless 
wisely realized that its exercise would pre- 
maturely relieve those pressures on the 
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Unions necessary to produce a sound and col- 
lectively-bargained result. Fortunately this 
turned out to be the case althought there 
was intervention, first through a low-key in- 
vestigation by the Secretaries of Labor, Com- 
merce, and Defense, on September 6-7, 1967, 
at the request of the President after much 
pressure from Western politicians in his own 
party and, later, by the Taylor Panel dur- 
ing the last week of January 1968. 

To all these ventures in extra-legal inter- 
vention the involved copper companies were 
cool in conformity with the position of In- 
dustry generally, but they did cooperate, 
After four days of public hearings—January 
30 through February 2—the Taylor Panel is- 
sued a report, on February 17, without 
“recommendations”, the ‘onclusions of 
which were transformed into recommenda- 
tions by the Secretaries of Labor, Commerce, 
and Defense to be used as a framework 
within which to further bargain. The Unions 
rejected the Taylor Report out of hand on 
grounds that it was “unacceptable because 
it is unworkable”, 

In essence, the Taylor Report proposed 
that the bargaining within each company be 
“restructured” into three groups: (1) copper 
mining, smelting and refining; (2) lead and 
zinc mining, smelting and refining; (3) brass 
and wire mills. On its face this meant the 
Unions must take less than companywide 
bargaining, uniformity of expiration dates, 
and hoped-for uniformity of conditions, On 
the other hand, it did represent some gains 
for the Unions in reducing the variety of bar- 
gaining units within each company into 
larger groupings, as a step toward Union 
goals, Asarco’s case was an exception, for 
since 1951 it had been held by union pres- 
sures in a 12-plant nationwide bargaining 
Council consisting of plants which cut across 
the three groupings of the Taylor Panel Re- 
port, the effect of which Report would be to 
break up the Council—an aim of the Com- 
pany since 1951. 

During the months of sparring over the 
preconditions of companywide bargaining 
and uniformity, the actual economic issues— 
not to mention “local” issues by the thou- 
sands—were lost in the shuffle except to the 
extent the Unions used them as a smoke- 
screen to cover the precondition demands. 
Of a host of economic demands, the most in- 
sistent at the outset of bargaining was cost- 
of-living, which was dropped rather early in 
the Kennecott bargaining. The Unions’ first 
economic counterproposal, made after 10 
weeks at Kennecott and then only at the in- 
sistence of the Governor of Utah during a 
television confrontation of the disputants, 
was first costed by Kennecott at upwards of 
$1.75 per hour, and later, after three weeks 
of haggling over costing, at approximately 
$1.35 per hour. Such demands were far above 
settlements made in manufacturing during 
1966 and 1967 and clearly out of order. 

Since it was impossible for any of the 
companies to settle at such a level, the 
Unions were also furnished a convenient bar- 
rier to real bargaining during a period of 
months while successive contracts expired, 
thus hopefully producing a domino effect 
which was part of the IUD’s strategy, i.e., 
when all or most of a company's plants were 
down it would be ready to come to heel. 
(Thus as late as January and February 1968 
a few important plants of the major com- 
panies were being struck on contract termi- 
nation). 

In certain single-plant company operations 
outside the multi-plant companies, such as 
Pima Mining near Tucson, Arizona, Copper 
Range in upstate Michigan, and U.S. Metals 
Refining Company at Carteret, New Jersey, 
settlements, costly by earlier standards, were 


* The three-member panel appointed by 
President Johnson on January 24, 1968, con- 
sisting of Dr. George W. Taylor, Monsignor 
George D. Higgins and George E. Reedy. 
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made with the Steelworkers (and coalition 
unions). Such settlements, while not fatal 
to the positions of the major companies, nev- 
ertheless complicated their bargaining. It is 
fair to note that settlements in the case of 
Copper Range and U. S. Metals came after 
many months of strike. 

On March 1, 1968, in a not-unanticipated 
move, President Johnson called the principals 
in the “Big Four“ portion of the strike to 
a White House meeting and suggested con- 
tinuous bargaining under White House aus- 
pices within the framework of the Taylor 
Panel Report. During this five-week period 
pressures from several sources in addition 
to the Presidency built up to the point where, 
for the first time, serious negotiations on a 
company-by-company basis were possible, 
For example, in the case of Asarco, protract- 
ed and serious discussion eventually found 
the Steelworkers reluctantly willing to re- 
structure Asarco's struck plants into three 
separate product and cost related groups: 
(1) primary copper; (2) lead-zinc; (3) sec- 
ondary metals (scrap conversion). Since there 
finally was mutual agreement on a restruc- 
tured framework for bargaining, it was then 
possible for Asarco to sit down with Union 
representatives from those plants actually 
involved in one of the three new groupings 
without the presence of “strangers” from 
the other two groups or the IUD—a road- 
block which had inhibited bargaining from 
the very outset at Asacro, as at General Elec- 
tric, Union Carbide, 3M and others. Impor- 
tant additional pressure on the Unions came 
from self-help generated by Asarco in the 
form of certain plant reopenings, and con- 
tinuation of plant operations where struck. 
The success of these countermeasures even- 
tually reached such proportions that they 
could not be denied. 

The settlements which resulted from five 
weeks of more or less continuous White House 
bargaining reflected the diversity of the “Big 
Four” internally and between each other. 
Such diversity, by type of product, costs, local 
working practices, and geography, was an im- 
portant factor not completely enough appre- 
ciated by the Unions prior to and during the 
strike, but which was recognized by Dr. 
George Taylor in a statement during the 
Taylor Panel hearings to the effect that, “In- 
deed, I am very much impressed with the 
differences which obtain between the circum- 
stances of the four companies that we have 
heard today”. 

The final bargaining positions of the 
parties, plus the realities of the aforemen- 
tioned diversity, produced quite different 
settlements in terms of level of costs, uni- 
formity of conditions, and termination dates. 
For example, in the case of Asarco, contract 
durations for copper, secondary metals, and 
lead-zinc plants, respectively, were three 
years and three months, three years and six 
months, and three years and nine months. 
Thus, the Steelworkers and any future union 
coalition would have to strike the copper 
plants for six months before striking the 
lead-zinc plants, or at least stall for that pe- 
riod of time. At this writing such a gambit 
and risk of extended strike, after the recent 
experience, seems improbable, leading to the 
conclusion that a more reasonable solution 
is indicated taking into account the actuali- 
ties of diversity of conditions within the 
Company. The same outlook very likely ap- 
plies to the other companies in the Nonfer- 
rous Industry. 

As to level of settlement, Asarco and cer- 
tain of the other companies bargained on the 
basis of “benefits” rather than “costs”, which 
eliminated needless jousting over each dis- 
putant’s version of costing, as well as state- 
ments concerning costs. Suffice to say that 
Asarco’s lead-zinc settlement was approxi- 
mately 10¢ below copper and the secondary 
metals plants another 10¢ lower. It is also fair 
to note that newspaper reports of settlement 
costs were substantially overstated, too little 
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attention being paid to: (a) the fact that the 
settlements cover a four-year period or more; 
and (b) the very substantial portion of these 
settlements represented by pensions, on 
which there had been no negotiations for five 
years in the case of three of the companies 
and six years in the case of Asarco, Obviously 
the cost catchup required to update pension 
programs after this relatively long hiatus 
constituted a very substantial part of the 
total settlements—a fact not understood by 
most, and which obviously casts the re- 
mainder of the package in a different perspec- 
tive. It is also an oversimplification to attach 
a cliche-type percentage increase to the set- 
tlements in this strike for the obvious reason 
that there was such a variety of types of 
operations and settlements involved. Further, 
where there is bargaining only on a “benefit” 
basis there is no call to express a settlement 
in terms of costs or percentage increase. 

By way of summation, certain conclusions 
are in order. 

(1) Obviously the employers in the Non- 
ferrous Industry did not seek out this strike, 
but when faced with the inflexible precondi- 
tion demands of the Unions they had no al- 
ternative but to take both a defensive and, in 
some cases, an offensive posture. 

(2) The strike could not have been settled 
earlier without concessions which would have 
been to the long-range disadvantage of em- 
ployees, stockholders, and the Nation’s econ- 
omy as a whole. 

(3) Companywide bargaining on a uniform 
basis was clearly not in the best interests of 
the respective companies because of diversifi- 
cation in products, costs, traditional work 
practices, and geography. Further, nonfer- 
rous metals compete on a worldwide com- 
modity basis, with vigorous competition from 
many nations. 

(4) The mass attack by groups of unions 
on a company or industry, through the de- 
vice of coalition bargaining, is not in the best 
interests of employees, local unions, or stock- 
holders, since it puts control over the des- 
tinies of many in the hands of a very few top 
union officials who are impelled more by po- 
litical reasons than by sound economic ones. 

(5) Public relations and communications 
efforts by the companies brought to the fore 
a national reaction strongly favorable to 
their cause and opposed to such displays of 
union muscle, making it clear there was a 
story to tell, which was told, even if some- 
what belatedly. Perhaps the resultant glare 
of publicity served to dampen traditional 
government support of the unions in such 
disputes. 

(6) The disputants showed strong abili- 
ties to withstand a long strike: employees 
because of local credit extension, welfare and 
federal food aid, cash reserves, and high em- 
ployment levels (but little in strike bene- 
fits); employers because of high liquidity, 
diversification, and self-serving support from 
other industry. The “coalition” of unions 
and the newly merged Mine Mill-Steelworker 
Union, while sticking together reasonably 
well, found their interests divergent at cru- 
cial points. They did receive some financial 
support and considerable. moral support 
from the AFL-CIO and outside unions, 

(7) The “coalition” was perhaps unduly 
enamoured of its philosophical goals to the 
detriment of needed homework and evalua- 
tion of the anatomy of the target industry— 
an oversimplification borne of confidence in 
power. 

(8) The prospect of a “total. confronta- 
tion” between U.S. labor and management 
which began to emerge should be a warning 
to all, for the eventual result is bigger strikes, 
perhaps “general” strikes, compulsory arbi- 
tration, and broad government controls. 

(9) The continuing possibility of extra- 
legal federal government intervention en- 
couraged dilatory union tactics and falsely 
kindled public hopes, to the detriment of 
collective bargaining—an unfortunate afflic- 
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tion of most important strikes during the 
last 25 years. 

(10) Having recognized the shortcomings 
of “coalition” bargaining, which Industry 
generally feels Union members and their 
leadership will also eventually recognize, the 
major companies took individual and strong 
positions and can by any standards be said 
to have substantially contained coalition bar- 
gaining in 1967 and 1968. While the im- 
mediate costs were relatively high, the long- 
range investment is a sound one. Other im- 

t segments of U.S. Industry obviously 
felt the same way, for there appeared to be 
widespread support for the cause of the 
Nonferrous companies. 

Hopefully the example of the copper strike 
will reduce the future probability of such 
confrontations in American Industry. Firm 
resistance by management, coupled with 
labor law reform, is necessary to counter- 
balance excessive union power. It is also 
necessary that we continue to search for new 
and better ways to make the collective bar- 

process serve the parties and the 
Nation more effectively. 


WHAT THE CLERGY ARE SAYING 


HON. JOHN M. ZWACH 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 17, 1968 


Mr. ZWACH. Mr. Speaker, I am pleased 
to place in the Recorp excerpts from 
talks given by clergymen regarding their 
concern and interest in the plight of the 
farmers. These quotes were found in the 
July issue of the monthly Redwood Coun- 
ty NFO Newsletter. In each sermon or 
speech there is a bit more to add to the 
total understanding of this acute problem 
and its probable affect or meaning on the 


entire populace. 
The excerpts follow: 
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Lutheran minister, Cottonwood county 
“The problem is not one that is for the 
farmers alone, The farmer is no more respon- 
sible for feeding the hungry than those in- 
volved in other occupations and callings. The 
problem of agriculture is far from just mak- 
ing a living. For God, in Christ, gave His life 
for this world—and He calls us to assist Him 
in making this life a life of hope and a life 
filled with human dignity for all men.” 

Rev. A. Brucklacher, Florence, S.D.— The 
day when the farmer could function alone 
is past. We are now an integral part of an in- 
dependent society. The farmer must realize 
his neighbor’s needs. There is a growing 
tendency for the farmer to become selfish 
and forget his neighbor. Many have become 
land cannibals, forcing their neighbor from 
the soil, God intends that we work with and 
for one another, not that we should compete 
to the death of one another.” 

Priests’ Social Action Committee, Twin 
Citles—“Young men will not stay on the land 
unless they have some guarantee of a better 
economic return. An earning of less than $1 
an hour has no magnetic power to hold them 
on the land. In fact, it repels them. The right 
of the farmer to seek higher prices through 
bargaining power must be recognized, and 
this needs the wholehearted support of urban 
dwellers.” 

Dr. W. E. Mueller (from the Lutheran 
Witness)—“The church has a responsibility 
for the community in which it is proclaiming 
the love of God. It has a responsibility to its 
constituency in the countryside, and it must 
be concerned about matters of the commu- 
nity. Christian laymen who are connected 
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with the agricultural industry have a respon- 
sibility to use their influence through the 
sharing of ideas and participation in various 
organizations to try to solve the cost-price 
squeeze problem.” 

Rev. John McRaith, Rural Life Director— 
“The shooting of hogs has come to a stop. 
However, there seems to be a great deal of 
concern over this action. The concern stems 
all the way from those who have truly tried 
to help the family farmer to those who seem 
much more concerned over the death of an 
animal than injustice to human beings. On 
behalf of the farmer, let me say that when 
one is in trouble sometimes it is sufficient to 
speak up and help will come. At other times 
one has to speak very loudly before help will 
come, Still other times a real annoying 
scream will not bring the necessary help— 
only reasonable criticism for disturbing the 
peaceful sleep of those around. It would 
seem the farmer is screaming pretty loudly 
when he will destroy the very product he has 
worked so hard to produce. So far, it seems, 
these screams have fallen upon ears that are 
more interested in stopping the screaming 
than finding the cause of the anguish. We are 
& Christian nation, so they say. Let us all 
start acting that way. Then maybe the farmer 
won't have to scream so loud, and maybe the 
screams will fall on willing and understand- 


ing ears.” 


FOREST POLICIES 


HON. GORDON ALLOTT 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 17, 1968 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, 68 years 
ago the profession of forestry in this 
country was in its infancy. Gifford Pin- 
chot and six other pioneer foresters 
formed an organization to represent their 
profession. They named it the Society 
of American Foresters. These objectives 
were set to represent, advance and pro- 
tect the interests and standards of the 
profession of forestry; to provide a me- 
dium for exchange of professional 
thought; and to promote the science, 
practice, and standards of forestry in 
America. 

Today, the society has more than 16,- 
000 members. They represent govern- 
ment, business, and industry; many are 
private forestry consultants, and still 
others are educators. Their work is the 
science, art, and practice of managing 
and using for human benefit the natural 
resources which occur on and in associa- 
tion with forest lands. 

This year the society held a national 
referendum to adopt, for the first time, 
policies encompassing a wide range of 
critical forest issues. I call your attention 
to these policies for your information 
and future reference. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that “Forest Policies of the Society 
of American Foresters” be printed in the 
Extensions of Remarks. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the REC- 
orp, as follows: 

Forest POLICIES OF THE SOCIETY OF AMERICAN 
FORESTERS, 1968 
PREAMBLE 

The forests, comprising one-third of the 
land area of the United States, constitute a 
basic natural resource vitally important to 
the economic and spiritual well-being of the 
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American people. Foresters and the Society 
of American Foresters as their professional 
organization have an obligation to promote 
the development and public acceptance of a 
wise-use conservation ethic and natural re- 
sources policy. 

Any acceptable statement of forest policy 
must be the product of the work of many 
members of the Society, differing frequently 
in their views on individual issues, but 
united in a determination to advance bene- 
ficial forest practices and the profession of 
forestry. Forestry is the science, the art, and 
the practice of managing and using for 
human benefit the natural resources that 
occur on and in association with forest lands. 
These resources are not limited to trees but 
include other plants, animals of all descrip- 
tions, the climate, the soil, and related air 
and water. The ability to manage these re- 
sources is dictated in large measure by the 
concepts and policies of the landowner, 
whether the people of a political unit, the 
shareholders of a corporation or an 
individual. 

The Society of American Foresters recog- 
nizes the obligation of bringing specialized 
training and technical skill to bear on the 
continuing evolution of enlightened forest 
concepts and policies. 


CONSERVATION 


Conservation is the wise use of natural 
resources, involving the management of for- 
est land for specific objectives. It is manage- 
ment for one or more purposes, including 
water, timber, forage, wildlife, and recreation. 
Conservation provides for the continuation 
of some lands in the wilderness state for 
spiritual’ enjoyment, ‘scientific study, and 
primitive recreation. It recognizes the need 
for perpetuating or restoring scenic beauty, 
clean air, and water quality. 

The Society recognizes the interrelation of 
air, water, soil, plants, and animals. It is 
keenly aware that ecology is basic to forest 
land management, and that man himself is 
a significant part of any ecological system. 
It believes that forest conservation must be 
based on an understanding and application 
of both ecological and economic principles. 
These principles must be applied in all as- 
pects of forest land management ranging 
from the intensive production of timber 
products to wilderness preservation. 

Professional foresters, individually and 
collectively, should provide leadership in the 
development of programs and initiation of 
actions to meet the material and spiritual 
needs of mankind. 

The Society recognizes that forest re- 
sources are only one factor in the ratio of 
man to land. Integrated planning of all nat- 
ural and human resource programs is impor- 
tant to a total conservation effort. If human 
populations expand uncontrolled, no pro- 
gram of natural resources conservation can 
long be successful. Therefore the Society 
endorses efforts to place before the public 
scientific information on the dangers of un- 
limited population expansion and means of 
coping with that problem. 

OWNERSHIP OF FOREST LANDS 

The Society encourages the exchange, ac- 
quisition, and disposal of lands where these 
processes will simplify administration and 
management and promote conservation 
through more efficient use of resources. Ma- 
jor shifts in forest land ownership, however, 
should be made only after careful study has 
determined that the social, economic, and 
managerial benefits therefrom exceed those 
possible under existing ownership. 

USE OF FOREST LANDS 

Optimal use should be made of forests and 
related lands. This may mean the utilization 
of an area for one or more limited purposes. 
Ordinarily, however, forest lands will con- 
tribute the most benefits to the economy and 
to society if administered under the multi- 
ple-use concept of land management. 
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In the absence of demonstrable need for 
single or limited use, skillful coordination 
of uses should be the goal of professional 
forest land management. 

Professional foresters should participate 
in land-use planning and should make the 
specific recommendations on forest practices. 


FOREST INVENTORIES 


Forest surveys form the basis for periodic 
appraisals of the forests of the United States. 
Inventory data on the quantitiy, quality, and 
condition of forest resources are necessary for 
the development of forest policies and pro- 
grams by both public and private forest man- 
agers, Land surveys are fundamental to for- 
est inventory and management, Surveys and 
economic assessments of soil, water, forage, 
wildage, and recreation resources are needed, 
and should be made sufficiently often to keep 
data current. 

The Society strongly supports profession- 
ally planned and conducted inventories of all 
forest resources financed in balance with 
the need and intended use. 


FOREST PROTECTION 


Protection commensurate with the values 
protected is essential to the management of 
all forest land resources. The Society advo- 
cates coordinated, intensive efforts to re- 
duce and prevent forest losses from fire, in- 
sects, diseases, animals, and other causes. 
Cooperation among all protection organiza- 
tions and forest landowners will best achieve 
these objectives. Prevention is the ideal form 
of protection and is furthered through strong 
information and education programs, Public 
and private forest owners and the general 
public share the responsibility and the bene- 
fits of adequate forest protection. 

The Society endorses programs of inte- 
grated protection involving judicious uses 
of ecological, biological, chemical, and 
mechanical control. 


WATER MANAGEMENT 


The Society recognizes the importance of 
forest land for water insoak and storage and 
as a source of water supply. Forest manage- 
ment influences the quantity, quality, and 
timing of water yield. It can have a profound 
effect on sedimentation, pollution, fish habi- 
tat, and stream-side values. The objectives of 
watershed management include production 
of water, maintenance of soil stability, and 
regulation of stream flow through coordi- 
nated management and use of forest land. 

The Society believes that the management 
of the forest for water is usually compatible 
with management for other purposes but that 
protection of a water supply, under special 
conditions, may be of overriding significance, 
It recognizes the responsibilities of forest 
landowners to employ land-use practices 
which protect watersheds. 

SOIL MANAGEMENT 

Soils constitute an essentially nonrenew- 
able natural resource which is vital to the 
production of timber, forage, water, wildlife, 
and recreation. Soil management consists of 
using forest lands to achieve their optimal 
productivity while protecting the soil from 
impairment. Acceptable means of soil im- 
provement include water and biotic manage- 
ment, chemical and other additives, and 
mechanical treatment. 

WILDLIFE MANAGEMENT 

Wildlife and fish are important renewable 
forest resources and are products of their 
habitats. Timber, forage, and wildlife can be 
produced together when the resource 
manager and public cooperate to keep 
animal populations in balance with other 
land uses and food supplies. The Society sup- 
ports the principle of maintaining wildlife 
populations in balance with the carrying 
capacity of forest lands, It encourages the 
cooperative efforts of resource managers, 
sportsmen, and others to work toward pur- 
poseful wildlife habitat management. 
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TIMBER MANAGEMENT 


Wood products are essential to our 
economy and standard of living. Because of 
demands for other products and services of 
forest land, the area available for wood pro- 
duction is not expected to increase. Thus, 
land devoted to wood production must pro- 
duce more efficiently to meet the forecasted 
demands. The need for capable professional 
forest management is evident. 

The Society urges private landowners and 
public administrators to employ professional 
foresters to plan and conduct stand improve- 
ment and timber harvest practices. The goal 
in managing commercial timberlands should 
be to increase wood production. 

Silvicultural practices must become more 
intensive if wood yields and the economic 
returns therefrom are to be optimized. Maxi- 
mum efficiency in harvesting, utilization, 
and marketing is essential to successful 
timber management. 


RANGE MANAGEMENT 


Forage is a major resource of some forest 
lands. The Society endorses grazing of do- 
mestic livestock on forest lands where it 
is economic, compatible with other major 
uses, and managed to maintain optimal for- 
age levels. The use of forest range by live- 
stock and game animals should be reg- 
ulated so as to maintain a balance be- 
tween forage production and use. 


RECREATION MANAGEMENT 


Recreation is one of the major uses of 
forest lands and related waters. The Society 
urges forest owners to identify and protect 
the recreational value of their lands. Where 
feasible, these values should be enhanced 
and made available to the public. Forest own- 
ers and managers should acquaint the pub- 
lic, as users of forest lands, with the costs 
and problems involved. 

Most forms of forest recreation are com- 
patible with other major uses of forest lands. 
Where this is the case, professional forest 
managers should coordinate recreation with 
other uses. 

The problem posed by the fast-mounting 
pressures for recreational use of the forest 
is how to make lands available to many peo- 
ple without impairment of either the re- 
source or the quality of the recreational ex- 
perience, Technical and social skills should 
be employed by professional foresters in man- 
aging forest lands and deploying people to 
enhance and protect recreational oppor- 
tunities. 

The Society supports the establishment 
and use of forest parks, recreation areas, and 
natural areas for scenic, historical, scien- 
tific, and inspirational purposes where in- 
tensive study demonstrates that the long- 
term public interest requires permanent sac- 
rifice of alternative uses and values, 

EDUCATION 

The Society acknowledges a responsibility 
in professional and vocational forestry train- 
ing, continuing forestry education, and in- 
formational programs for forest landowners 
and the general public. 

The Society shall continue efforts to eval- 
uate and strengthen existing programs for 
professional education in forestry. It will lend 
its support to efforts to recruit promising 
young men and women into these programs 
so as to meet the broadening demands made 
on the forestry profession. In undergraduate 
programs in liberal arts, as well as in profes- 
sional curricula, courses in the ecology and 
management of natural resources should be 
offered. Such courses should stress the inter- 
relationships between forestry and the prin- 
ciples of ecology, economics, and manage- 
ment. 

The Society should provide guidance in 
the development of programs at the voca- 
tional level designed to train forest techni- 
cians and woods workers. 

The principles of scientific land manage- 
ment that form the basis of the training of 
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the professional forester are an important 
part of our nation’s cultural base, The So- 
ciety encourages the dissemination of these 
principles and their applications to the gen- 
eral public in every way possible. 


FOREST RESEARCH 


Progress. in forestry and related resource 
management is based upon knowledge gained 
through research. Strong programs are need- 
ed in both basic and applied research. 

Forest research programs should be based 

upon comprehensive, long-range planning, 
coordination between public and private or- 
ganizations at all levels, and rapid dissemi- 
nation and application of research knowl- 
edge. 
The Society recommends sustained funding 
of qualified research organizations commen- 
surate with the needs of forest owners, man- 
agers, and the public interest. 


WORLD FORESTRY 


The Society is aware of our nation’s oppor- 
tunity and responsibility to cooperate with 
other nations of the world in the advance- 
ment of forestry and conservation of natural 
resources. We encourage the development of 
professionalism in forestry among the nations 
of the world. The Society and its members 
should participate in the international ex- 
change of personnel, knowledge, and ideas. 


FOREST TAXATION 


Forest land ownership involves high risk 
investments held for long periods of time. 
While the Society recognizes that private for- 
ests should contribute their fair share of 
taxes in support of government, inequitable 
forest taxation can be a serious deterrent to 
forest conservation, stable ownership pat- 
terns, and successful forest management. 

Equitable taxation procedures include 
those based upon the use and productivity 
of the land. These procedures should recog- 
nize the values of recreation, wildlife, and 
water yield which accrue to the public from 
good forest land management, 

Taxation of revenue from the harvest and 
disposal of timber should be on a basis that 
recognizes the unusual economic aspects of 
forest investment. The use of the capital 
gains principle has encouraged investment in 
private forestry and should be continued. 


SERVICE FOR THE COMMON GOOD 
HON. WILLIAM L. DICKINSON 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 17, 1968 


Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Speaker, on 
June 7, USAF’s Vice Chief of Staff, Gen. 
Bruce K. Holloway, addressed the gradu- 
ating class at the Air Command and 
Staff College, Maxwell AFB, Ala., in my 
district. He prefaced his remarks, below, 
by explaining to the graduates that he 
was not going to make the “usual” gradu- 
ation speech, stressing “the importance 
and responsibilities of the profession.” 
Instead, the vice chief issued a challenge 
to the graduates to prepare themselves 
now for the kind of wise leadership that 
will continue to be required of them in 
the retirement years. I feel this address 
merits the widest possible readership 
and, accordingly, present General Hollo- 
way’s views here to be printed in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

SERVICE FOR THE COMMON GOOD 
(By Gen. Bruce K. Holloway, USAF, Vice 
Chief of Staff, U.S. Air Force) 

I'm going to talk about something that is 

far from your thoughts today—the retire- 
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ment years. But I’m going to talk about 
them in the context of your remaining years 
in uniform, and suggest some ways in 
which you can continue to reap the satis- 
faction that comes from a life of service. 
What I have to say applies almost as much 
to the wives who share the triumphs and 
frustrations, the dangers and inconven- 
iences, the excitement and companionship 
of military life. 

I'll begin with these premises: First, all of 
you have made a firm commitment to a 
career of service to the nation. The system 
of personal values which you have assumed 
will stay with you for the rest of your lives. 
Most of you always will find a greater meas- 
ure of fulfillment in public service than 
in activities of a personal orientation. 

Second, just as the military and polit- 
ical sides of security are intertwined, so the 
management of foreign and domestic prob- 
lems is interrelated and their solutions in- 
terdependent. I believe this is true to a 
greater degree than at any time in the last 
century. If we—and I'm speaking primarily 
but not exclusively of the military—cannot 
assure the security of the country and the 
protection of its vital interests, then our 
domestic problems may not be solvable on 
acceptable terms. On the other hand, if they 
aren’t, it’s doubtful that this nation will 
continue to have the energy, cohesion, and 
will to continue a role in international af- 
fairs that is vital to a stable, peacefully 
evolving world. 

My third premise is that the professional 
competence you develop in the military 
service is a national asset which should not 
be put on the shelf at retirement. 

Finally, everything a person does is in 
some way preparation for future respon- 
sibilities. This is true whether one plans it 
that way or not, but forethought is likely to 
produce more fruitful results than is chance. 

These premises lead to certain conclu- 
sions. Baldly stated, they go something like 
this: The United States faces both external 
and internal challenges that have to be met 
simultaneously, if we are to continue on 
the course that was set down nearly two 
centuries ago in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and the Constitution. While you 
are on active duty, your primary respon- 
sibility is to guard against external threats 
to our security and national interests. Noth- 
ing is more important, but the correction of 
some fundamental internal inconsistencies 
is equally important. Many of the unique 
qualities and experiences of a military career 
are transferable to a role in helping to find 
creative solutions for domestic problems. 
Those of you who seek a continued life of 
service after retirement should think about 
imaginative ways in which your special com- 
petence can be applied to improving the 
total quality of American life 

Over a period of three centuries—most no- 
tably in the last 175 years—this nation has 
grown from a series of scattered coastal set- 
tlements to the most powerful country in 
the world. There is nothing in history that 
equals its sheer physical accomplishments. 
Even more impressive, our physical growth 
was paralleled by the development of a sys- 
tem of government and a society dedicated 
to ideals of freedom and equality. These ideals 
were not always—and certainly not uni- 
formly—lived up to. 

In the physical process of building, re- 
sources were used wastefully. Often utility 
took precedence over beauty, and sometimes 
profit over propriety. Until recently, there 
was a minimum of planning, and much of 
that predated the revolutions in industry and 
transportation. As a result, some of our cit- 
ies—or some of them—appear today 
as atrocities that couldn’t have been created 
without malice aforethought. In the spiritual 
process, a great deal of attention was given 
to saving men’s souls after death, but very 
little to cultivating them here on earth. Suc- 
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cess was likely to be measured more in terms 
of dollars than in less tangible accomplish- 
ments. 

Many of these shortcomings and aberra- 
tions were symptomatic of rapid expansion. 
The wonder is that we did as well as we 
did—not that we didn’t do better. The defi- 
ciencies that I’ve sketched so briefly gen- 
erally were considered tolerable so long as 
the nation was figuratively an adolescent, 
and while the frontier existed as a safety 
valve. They no longer are tolerable in a ma- 
ture society of unmatched wealth and power, 
but still preponderantly dedicated to ideals 
and values that have been an inspiration to 
millions of people throughout the world. 

The external and internal challenges we 
face are unique in detail, but not totally 
dissimilar from those faced by other nations 
in earlier days. Of those nations that have 
met somewhat similar challenges and sur- 
vived, only two—or perhaps one and a half— 
are powers of the first magnitude today: the 
USSR and China, The means and methods 
they have used in managing their national 
problems are quite unacceptable to members 
of a free society, This adds a third element to 
the two challenges I have mentioned: the 
challenge to prove that representative gov- 
ernment has served, and will continue to 
serve men better than any dogmatic, repres- 
sive oligarchy. 

The task that this nation faces is stagger- 
ing. Physically, it falls little short of a com- 
plete rebuilding of urban America. Large 
areas of the old cities must be demolished and 
replaced with modern structures or with open 
space. New cities must be built with an eye 
to both form and function. Our transporta- 
tion systems have to be brought up to date. 
Air and water pollution and urban noise must 
be reduced or eliminated; natural resources 
used with greater wisdom. 

All of this rebuilding should be done with 
an eye to improving not just the the effici- 
ency but also the quality of American life. 
But the quality of life isn’t determined by 
material things as much as by more abstract 
values like human dignity, equality of oppor- 
tunity, equality before the law, and apprecia- 
tion of the arts and of the less material 
rewards of education. These abstract values 
aren't likely to flourish unless we hang onto 
some old-fashioned virtues like integrity, 
personal responsibility, and respect for the 
law. 

Now, why do I feel that military people 
have a special contribution to make to this 
great national effort? Why do I feel that 
their training and, experience should be 
channeled into constructive projects at every 
level of government, after they have com- 
pleted their military service? 

All of you have been trained for and have 
exercised leadership. You know the meaning 
of discipline, dedication, and individual re- 
sponsibility. You will have spent your adult 
lives in a fully integrated society where every 
man and woman is judged by ability, regard- 
less of race, color, or creed. As a result of 
constantly searching for better, more effec- 
tive ways to get the job done, you should 
have developed a mental attitude attuned to 
constructive change. You will have partici- 
pated frequently in the administration of 
training and education programs. Always 
you will have worked as members of a team 
with responsibility and concern for the wel- 
fare of those under you, 

Each of you will have had extensive experi- 
ence in some or several other activities that 
have been highly developed in the Air Force: 
planning, programming, and budgeting; 
systems analysis; the management of large 
organizations; development and use of ex- 
tremely complicated hardware; integrating 
the work of specialists or military civic ac- 
tion—to name a few. Many will have dealt 
extensively with other governmental agencies 
at federal, state, and local levels, Others will 
have had frequent contacts with educational 
institutions and industries that have so 
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much to contribute to solving national 
problems. 

I don’t know of any profession other than 
the military in which such a large group of 
people accumulate an equally wide diversity 
of experience pertinent to the administration 
of great enterprises like those associated with 
the improvement of life in the United States. 

During the next fifteen or so years you will 
live in various parts of this country and in 
foreign lands. I urge you to learn all you 
can about the problems of nation-building 
and nation-rebuilding. Where you have an 
opportunity to participate in civic projects, 
do so by all means, I hope you wives will, too. 
Take advantage of off-duty courses to im- 
prove your work as a military officer and to 
better prepare yourself for a life of continued 
service when you put down your military 
duties. I think you will find the continuing 
rewards of serving your country in more 
than one capacity to be very great indeed. 

I think also that a fuller understanding of 
the issues that have created so much 
turbulence in American life will make you a 
better officer. The young men and women we 
take into the Air Force are products of con- 
temporary American life. Two of its domi- 
nant characteristics—extremely rapid change 
and continued affluence—have not existed 
before to the extent and degree that they 
do today. No doubt too much has been made 
of the Generation Gap, but there is one, and 
I think it’s wider than has been the gap be- 
tween earlier generations. Perhaps too much 
publicity also has been given to a decline 
of moral and ethical standards, lack of re- 
spect for authority, the cult of violence, and 
the real or imagined frustrations of urban 
and suburban life. All of them exist, but at 
least some are less widespread and less 
virulent than they have been made to appear. 

The majority of young people are decent, 
sincere, and self-respecting. I couldn’t help 
but be impressed by that on my trip to 
Southeast Asia last week. They are more 
sophisticated and less likely to accept pat 
answers than their predecessors of a few years 
back. It would be disquieting if they were 
less sophisticated. 

I think most of them are not as concerned 
with personal security, but more concerned 
with establishing an identity than were their 
parents, who grew up in the shadow of a 
great economic depression. They are far more 
inclined to question the traditional values of 
a society that until recently has been slow to 
recognize and act on some basic problems of 
human need. Some young people would scrap 
traditional values, without realizing that the 
fault lies not in the values themselves, but 
in a failure to live up to them. So all of the 
gaps and problems I mentioned do exist, I 
think to a greater degree than ten or twenty 
years ago. 

You must provide the kind of leadership 
these young people will follow willingly. I 
hope you will persuade the best of them that 
an Air Force career offers unlimited oppor- 
tunities for constructive service. It has been 
said—and truthfully—that the greatest so- 
cial service a nation can do for its people is 
to keep them alive and free. 

You also have a responsibility to those 
who do not stay with the Air Force. They 
should be returned to civilian life better 
equipped physically and psychologically for 
the demands of citizenship, and better 
trained for a productive part in the economic 
life of the nation. 

To do all this, and to better prepare your- 
selves for future participation in public 
service, you will have to understand what 
makes this generation tick at a different 
pitch and tempo. This means developing a 
greater sensitivity to a wide range of domes- 
tic problems and their constructive solutions, 
Directly and indirectly, the nation’s ability to 
protect its people, property, and interests de- 
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pends on these solutions. This is a challenge 
for your active-duty years, and an oppor- 
tunity to continue a life of service after re- 
tirement. I hope you will give it serious 
thought. 


ROBERT F. KENNEDY: A MEMORIAL 
POEM 


HON. VANCE HARTKE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 17, 1968 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, the 
tragic assassination of our late colleague, 
Senator Robert F. Kennedy, gave rise 
to an outpouring of feeling on the part 
of great numbers of people, often with 
a sense of personal loss even though 
they may not have had a personal ac- 
quaintance with him. 

One response to the occasion was the 
composition of a poem by Larston B. 
Farrar, Washington publisher of a num- 
ber of trade publications and of books 
as well. I ask unanimous consent that 
this lament in verse be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the poem 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Our Bossy Is Now GONE 
(For those who admired him, by Larston 
D. Farrar) 
When a dedicated man, 
With a noble goal in mind 
Meets a Near East Fancy Dan, 
With a hatred for his kind, 
You can view the unexpected, 
On the TV ‘fore your eyes, 
For no matter how respected, 
Our hero falls and dies. 


Our Bobby—dear Bobby—really was the one, 
And now, without warning, he suddenly is 
gone. 


The road that looms ahead, 
Seems terrible and sad, 
Because it’s like he said, 
The country has it bad. 


He ran a famous race, 

And, against the odds, he won, 
You can see his smiling face, 
Before he saw the killer's gun. 


Our Bobby—dear Bobby—really was the one, 
And now, without warning, he suddenly is 
gone. 


‘Twas a sad and tragic day, 
That morning in LA, 

When a fanatic off the lobby, 
Took aim and killed our Bobby. 


The sun was bright 

His eyes were blue, 

He strove to share his light, 
With you, and you, and you. 


Now Bobby was the one, 
And yet our Bobby’s gone. 


“How bad is it?” he cried, 

And Ethel could not tell, 

He lapsed and then he died, 

And we heard the last death knell. 


“Don’t pick me up,” he called, 

As she nestled by his side. 

The people were appalled, 

When they heard that he had died. 


In the Capitol dome at night, 
When you look at it just right, 
You can see his friendly grin, 
And you feel he yet may win. 
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Remember now this truth, 

And know I kid you not, 

He worked for the poor and youth, 
And he lived to kill the rot. 


There were giants in those days— 
The two killed in fair weather. 
They were victims of a craze, 

And now they sleep together. 


We will not see his like so soon, 

The shock of hair and voice so smooth. 
But fate may still give us a boon, 

And teach us, too, to know his truth. 


Our Bobby—dear Bobby—treally was the one, 
And now, without warning he suddenly is 
gone. 


® 1968 by the Farrar Publishing Company, 
Inc., Washington, D.C. 


BRAZILIAN GOVERNORS VISIT 
WYOMING 


HON. WILLIAM HENRY HARRISON 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 17, 1968 


Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Speaker, this 
spring, the Governor of Wyoming, 
Stanley K. Hathaway and his charming 
and gracious wife, Bobby, hosted two 
Governors from Brazil: Octavio Lage de 
Siqueira, of Goias; and Danilo Duarte 
de Mattos Areosa, of Amazonas, under 
the Partners of the Alliance program of 
the U.S. Agency for International De- 
velopment. 

It was my privilege to be on hand 
when the Governors were greeted in 
Casper by Governor Hathaway; our 
State superintendent of public instruc- 
tion, Harry Roberts; and Casper Mayor 
Milton Coffman, Jr., and it was my priv- 
ilege some time later to receive a copy 
of the letter that Mrs. Hathaway had 
sent to the Associate Director of the 
Partners of the Alliance program, Mr. 
Wade B. Fleetwood, commenting on the 
program and its reception in Wyoming. 

Mrs. Hathaway had some very incisive 
and trenchant comments which I think 
will be of interest to readers of the 
RECORD. 

I include her letter in the RECORD 
with press accounts of the visit of Gov- 
ernors Lage and Areosa and a brief pub- 
lication of the Agency for International 
Development, entitled “Partners of Al- 
liance—The Grassroots Approach to the 
Alliance for Progress”; 

THE STATE OF WYOMING, 
Cheyenne, Wyo., June 26, 1968. 
Mr. Wane B. FLEETWOOD, 
Associate Director, Partners of the Alliance 
Programs, Department of State, Agency 
Jor International Development, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Furerwoop: I received your let- 
ter of May 28th informing the Governor 
of Wyoming that two Governors from Brazil 
were to be in our State. Because of too 
heavy scheduling and the proximity of their 
date of arrival, I did not answer your letter 
outlining plans concerning the visitors from 
Brazil. I presume that Mr. Brennan and 
Mr. Howser of Casper have sent you a com- 
plete itinerary of all the Brazilian groups 
which have toured our State. I requested 
that they do this since I felt that the itiner- 
ary for their visits was as complete as the 
Committee could make it on such short 
notice. I am in agreement with the Partners 
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of Alliance program and feel it reciprocal. 
The people of Wyoming do not often have 
an opportunity to participate in foreign pol- 
icy so we gain and I certainly hope that our 
visitors from Brazil gained knowledge and 
any help which we might have been able to 
give. My experiences with foreign students 
who attend our schools here in Wyoming 
have led me to believe that this type of 
foreign policy—the personal contact—is long 
lasting and so very worthwhile. I only wish 
that more could be done along this line. 

My husband and I met the Governor of 
Goias and the Governor of Amazonia at 
the plane in Casper. Mrs. Lage was pre- 
sented with flowers and press contact with 
the newspaper and television was made at 
the Airport. The Chamber of Commerce of 
Casper entertained us at a luncheon and I 
thank you dearly for your Mrs. Donovan, She 
is most efficient, capable and most adaptable 
and pleasant to be with. Unfortunately, my 
husband and I had a previously scheduled 
commitment in another part of the State 
and had to leave following the luncheon 
but I am very confident after hearing the 
schedule of the Casper citizens, that the 
visitors were very well taken care of. I do 
know that a trip to a well-known ranch in 
the area was scheduled and also a visit to 
the Pacific Tower and Light Company and 
a tour of their Glenrock plant. 

More men from the State of Goias came 
to Cheyenne on the llth of June. I was 
briefed to the effect that they were inter- 
ested in Cultural and Educational activities 
and set up an itinerary with this in mind. 

The Cheyenne Art Center welcomed them 
with coffee and their semi-annual exhibit 
was hanging. The man seemed unfamiliar 
with acrylic paints and we actually demon- 
strated to them this media and sent them 
away with many books and pamphlets plus 
some tubes of the colors, I entertained the 
group at the Governor’s Mansion for lunch- 
eon after which they toured the Capitol and 
State Museum. That afternoon I had a Re- 
ception at the Mansion for these men. The 
invited guests included members of the 
Cheyenne Symphony Board, members of the 
Cheyenne Arts Council, certain city officials 
and others interested in the arts. The Small 
Group of the Cheyenne Symphony sang for 
them during the reception and suggestions 
were made concerning the trading of art ex- 
hibits and musical offerings between the two 
countries, At the close of the Reception they 
were driven to Laramie where they spent sev- 
eral days at the University of Wyoming. 

I noted during their visit that these men 
were particularly interested in the educa- 
tional organization of our State. Time did 
not allow us to go into this deeply and I 
do feel that this should be kept in mind for 
future visits. The language difficulty—which 
I refuse to call a barrier since there are 
obviously so many other means of communi- 
cation such as music and art and so forth 
available to us—was a bit touchy at times. 
They did understand some Spanish which 
helped immensely and I only hope that more 
people in the State of Wyoming will brush 
up on Portuguese. 

We are more than willing to help in any 
way we are able to here in Wyoming and I 
think that we have a great deal to offer 
foreign visitors in our State. I do have a 
request to make to the State Department, 
however, and that is that we be informed 
as early as possible of impending visits. The 
Governor’s schedule is exceedingly heavy and 
scheduled months in advance. It was only 
due to a change in plans that we were able 
to stay over in Casper to greet the Governors 
on their arrival. The invitations which I sent 
out for the Reception should have gone out 
at least two weeks in advance but my time 
was cut down to just barely one week. This 
hardly even gives the Post Office time. I also 
would like some information on the proto- 
col for such visits, Do the Governors of these 
states enjoy the same status as the Governors 
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in our own country? Seating arrangements 
also gave me some problems as here in our 
country we arrange Governors according to 
the date. of the state’s admittance to the 
Union and I do not know whether this is 
protocol in Brazil or not. Names also gave 
me some difficulty. We called the Governors 
“Governor” of course but in some way I called 
the First Lady of Goias by her first name not 
realizing it was her first mame. I know that 
questions of protocol are difficult but oh how 
many times I have wished I had someone to 
turn to who did know the answers. 

I do hope that you will not take offense 
at my offering these suggestions. They are 
made only in the spirit of aiding and enlarg- 
ing the Partners of the Alliance program. If 
we plan just a little bit further in advance, 
I believe that more people could be involved 
in the program which is after all the goal 
both for the country of Brazil and our State 
of Wyoming. 

Sincerely, 
Bossy HATHAWAY, 


From the Casper (Wyo.) Star-Tribune, 
June 7, 1968] 


BRAZILIAN STATES GOVERNORS VISIT 


Governors of two Brazilian states will be 
Casper visitors this weekend. 

Octavio Lage de Siqueira, governor of the 
state of Goias since 1966, and Danilo Duarte 
de Mattos Areosa, governor of the state of 
Amazonas since 1967, will arrive Friday 
morning. 

The city will fete the governors at a lunch- 
eon Friday in the Holiday Inn which Gov- 
ernor and Mrs, Stan Hathaway are expected 
to attend. 

Wyoming and Goias are sister states under 
the Partners of the Alliance Program. 

Lage and Areosa, whose state is a sister 
state to Tennessee, are in the United States 
visiting their respective sister states. 

They are coming to Casper from the Mid- 
west where they observed distribution of 
large farm and road building equipment, the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, and various 
kinds of agriculture. 

The governors are interested in rural elec- 
trification, cattle raising, dairy farming, and 
cultivation of staples such as rice, beans, 
corn, and wheat, They hope to observe storage 
areas for grain, refrigeration and distribution 
of perishable goods. 

City services such as garbage disposal, sew- 
age, public health services and public utili- 
ties such as water and telephones interest 
them. 

On Saturday the men will be taken on an 
all-day tour of the Taylor Ranch near Mid- 
west and Sunday on a tour of the Dave John- 
ston plant near Glenrock. 

The biggest source of income in Goias is 
cattle raising. They have an estimated 10 
million head of Indian cattle. Much like 
Wyoming, they have untold mineral re- 
sources, said Ed Brennan, of Casper, state 
chairman of the Partners of the Alliance. 

Governor Lage is a member of the Areana 
Party of Brazil and is an engineer and 
farmer. His state has a population of 2,600,- 
000. This is his first visit to the United States. 

A member of the Lions Club and Society of 
Engineers, Lage has a degree in civil engi- 
neering from the University of Sao Paulo 
Polytechnical School. 

Aerosa is a member of the same political 
party and the population of Amazonas is 
$70,000. He holds a degree in economics from 
the University of Manaus. 

In the past he has served as president of 
the Commercial Federation of Amazonas, 
vice-president of the National Commercial 
Conference, secretary of the treasury for 
Amazonas, and secretary of justice planning 
committee: education for the Manaus. 

From Wyoming the governors will go to 

Francisco, 


Heading Partners of the Alliance in Wyo- 
ming are Brennan and Ray T. Houser, chair- 
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man of the school-to-school partnerships pro- 
gram. Both are Casper social studies teach- 
ers—Brennan at Natrona County High School 
and Houser at Kelly Walsh High School. 
[From the Casper (Wyo.) Star-Tribune, 
June 9, 1968] 
Two BRAZILIAN GOVERNORS ARE “CHARMED” 
WITH STATE 


Two Brazilian goyernors who are touring 
Casper and the surrounding area termed the 
people as “charming” and the area “well de- 
veloped.” 

The Governors, Otavio Lage de Siqueira of 
Goias and Danilo Durate de Mattos Areosa of 
the state Amazonas, arrived in Casper Friday 
morning on the first leg of a journey which 
will take them ultimately to San Francisco. 

Governor Lage said Casper is very nice.” 
When interviewed Friday, he was looking for- 
ward to the Saturday tour of the Taylor 
Ranch since the biggest source of income in 
Goias is cattle raising. An estimated 10 mil- 
lion head range there. 

The state, which has a population of 
2,600,000, is also rich in mineral resources as 
is Wyoming. Goias is a sister state to Wyo- 
ming under the Partners of the Alliance pro- 
gram. Governor Areosa, a member of the 
Areana political party in Brazil, as is Lage, 
who heads Amazonas which has a population 
of 870,000. Areosa said Casper was very well 
developed and that charming people resided 
here. 

He said he was honored and pleased to have 

met Governor and Mrs. Stan Hathaway at a 
luncheon at the Holiday Inn Friday which 
kicked off activities for the pair. His state is 
a sister state to Tennessee under the Alliance 
Program. 
Following the luncheon for the pair, they 
toured the city, viewed public utilities. Satur- 
day they took an all-day tour of the Taylor 
Ranch near Midwest and Sunday they will 
tour the Dave Johnston Power Plant near 
Glenrock. 

Both governors came from the Midwest 
where they observed agriculture, the Tennes- 
see Valley Authority and the distribution of 
large farm and road equipment. 

Ed Brennan and Ray T. Houser are heading 
the partners of the Alliance in Wyoming. 
Both are social studies teachers with Bren- 
nan teaching at Natrona County High School 
and Houser at Kelly Walsh High School. 


PARTNERS OF THE ALLIANCE: THE GRASSROOTS 
APPROACH TO THE ALLIANCE FOR PROGRESS 


THE ALLIANCE 


The date March 13, 1961. The occasion a 
White House reception and a declaration by 
President Kennedy calling on the people of 
all the Americas to join forces in “a vast co- 
operative effort, unparalleled in magnitude 
and nobility of purpose, to satisfy the basic 
needs of the American people for homes, 
work and land, health and schools.” 

By August, 1961, Latin America’s hopes 
and aspirations, stimulated anew by the Pres- 
ident’s words, were expressed in the Charter 
of Punta del Este, linking the 20 signatories 
in an Alliance for Progress. Under the char- 
ter, they pledged themselves to attain a 
better economic and social life for all the 
peoples of Latin America, within the frame- 
work of personal dignity and political liberty. 

The proposals of the Alliance for Pro- 
gress required a combined effort for the social 
and economic development of Latin America, 
and involve a new magnitude of self-help 
efforts by Latin Americans, as well as ex- 
panded assistance from abroad. 

It has been estimated that 10 years and 
100 billion dollars (80% of which will be 
provided by Latin America) will be needed to 
make significant progress in an area ravaged 
by history, whose social and economic in- 
stitutions are rooted in four centuries of 
custom and tradition, f 

Although the vision of an age is embodied 
in the Charter of Punta del Este, the living 
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up to that vision has been no easy task. Con- 
flict, skepticism and sometimes inertia have 
been enemies to conquer—resentment ‘and 
resistance to change have once again been 
challenged. The hopes and ambitions of the 
people of all the Americas can be realized 
only by exerting every ounce of energy and 
by enlisting every shred of support. 

Certainly, it is much too early to speak 
of success or failure—but there are definite 
signs that the first far reaching changes have 
begun to take place. Social and economic re- 
forms, are now recognizable. Business and 
labor working together have developed plans 
beneficial to both. Most encouraging of all 
is the widespread recognition of the Alliance 
as a am of self-help rather than a 
charitable “handout.” 

President Lyndon Johnson has renewed 
our pledge to support “a peaceful, democratic 
social revolution across the hemisphere.” 
Americans, North and South, have taken the 
first steps on the long march toward the 
“new community of American nations” of 
which President Kennedy dreamed. 


THE PARTNERS OF THE ALLIANCE 


The American nations, linked from their 
beginnings by a desire for freedom and 
greater human dignity, have had—for over 
75 years—a unique system for working to- 
gether. 

Inter-American conferences through the 
years have resulted in close cooperation in 
commercial, cultural, political and economic 
fields. This cooperation was made more 
formal with the creation of the OAS, whose 
Charter was signed at the Conference of 
Bogota in 1948. The signing of the Charter 
of Punta del Este on August 17, 1961 has 
given a new dimension to the concept of 
hemispheric partnership. 

While many areas of close cooperation con- 
tinue to flourish between governments, and 
between private and institutional organiza- 
tions, direct individual or community activ- 
ity has only just begun. 

Efforts made by sincere citizens responding 
to the human needs of the Alliance fre- 
quently have been misdirected, or at best, 
uncoordinated. 

The Partners of the Alliance (Compafieros 
de la Alianza), and office within the U.S. 
Agency for International Development, has 
been organized to respond to and coordi- 
nate the direct-assistance activity between 
those in the United States who wish to help 
and those in Latin America who are in need 
of help. 

The Partners“ program is a channel 
through which community organizations; 
business, professional, educational, labor 
unions, service groups, state or city insti- 
tutions, and even private individuals in the 
United States can work directly with the 
people of an Andean village, a jungle colony, 
a slum improvement cooperative or any one 
of numerous groups of people in Latin Amer- 
ica who are earnestly striving to improve 
their way of life. 

The “Compafieros” concept is already mak- 
ing its impression in Latin America as the 
direct results of the activities of several Part- 
ners of the Alllance Committees now in 
operation. 

Many new Partners of the Alliance Com- 
mittees are now being oO in cities 
and communities throughout the United 
States, and interest continues to grow wher- 
ever and whenever people learn that there 
is a program which can be organized and 
controlled at the local level. The whole- 
hearted reception and businesslike response 
which these Committees have shown provide 
strong evidence that our society steadfastly 
maintains the spirit of the “good neighbor” 
and a genuine concern for the well-being 
of the people of other lands. 

The questions what do we do, and how 
do we do it,” might be answered best by 
describing some of the projects already un- 
dertaken by Partners Committees in several 
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states. Idaho and Ecuador began their al- 
liance through the needs of El Hogar In- 
digena, an orphanage near Conocoto, Ecua- 
dor. The Idaho Partners of the Alliance Com- 
mittee provided four pedal-operated sewing 
machines and a typewriter to the orphanage. 
These few items not only permit the students 
at El Hogar Indigena to develop employable 
skills, but enable the students to make their 
own clothes and salable articles to provide 
desperately needed funds for the orphanage. 

Michigan’s Oakland County, Partners of 
the Alliance Committee, has sent an expert 
in municipal administration to act as an ad- 
visor in the Colombian State of Valle del 
Cauca. His assignment is the first phase of 
an extensive program for a continuing two- 
way direct-assistance alliance between the 
two communities. 

In Oregon, fifteen public school districts 
and Costa Rica have been linked in a double- 
pronged program providing in-service train- 
ing for Costa Rican public school adminis- 
trators and teachers, while at the same time 
affording Oregon schools the opportunity to 
utilize the Costa Ricans as experts in Span- 
ish language programs and Latin American 
Social Studies activities. 

Texas and Virginia high school students 
have undertaken projects involving a number 
of indian villages and vocational schools in 
Peru. The funds they have collected have pur- 
chased items such as school supplies and 
equipment, vocational training tools, cement 
mixers and hand tools for village self- 
improvement projects. These are but a few 
of the projects and communities, North and 
Latin American, which have been involved 
in the mutually rewarding activity of “part- 
nership,” so far, 

Partners of the Alliance committees are 
now being organized and planned in a grow- 
ing number of states—Alabama has become 
a partner with Guatemala and Southern Ari- 
zona with El Salvador. Utah is implementing 
its partnership program with Boliva, and 
Texas has organized a statewide Alliance 
with Peru. Other plans in varying stages of 
development have begun in Colorado, Con- 
necticut, Illinois, Indiana, Massachusetts, 
Minnesota, Kentucky, Ohio, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, South Dakota, Wyoming, 
Washington, Florida, Maryland and Wiscon- 
sin. 

There are few limits to the number or to 
the kinds of human problems which can be 
solved by the personal direct-assistance ap- 
proach at the community level. North and 
Latin American communities are limited only 
by the goals they set, the amount of effort 
they expend and by the imagination and flex- 
ibility they employ in seeking, and in ulti- 
mately gaining a solution to these problems. 
The people of the Americas, through the 
Alliance for Progress, in the true spirit of 
partnership, have again demonstrated that 
the barriers to progress can be set aside by 
individual interest and individual effort. 

On May 11, 1964, President Lyndon B. 
Johnson gave voice to the Nation’s dedication 
and resolve to the success of the Alliance for 
Progress as he said: 

“In the months to come, we intend to more 
than double the pace of this action. For this 
is the time for action. 

“And our help is only a small proportion of 
the resources for growth and the reforms for 
justice contributed by the countries of Latin 
America. 

“These are the tangible tokens of the con- 
stancy of our cause since the signing of the 
Charter of Punta del Este. What we believed 
in then, we believe in now. What we agreed 
to then, we agree to now. What we sought 
then, we seek now.” 


And he added: 
“The foundations have been laid. The time 
calls for more action not more words. I 


can now say with confidence that our Alli- 
ance for will succeed. And the suc- 
cess of our effort, of your countries and mine; 
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will indicate the vision of those who set us 
on this path.” 

The Alliance for Progress is a partnership 
of the people of the free American repub- 
les. .... 

The Partners of the Alliance is a com- 
munity effort whose aim is to assist in the 
building and maintenance of that partner- 
ship. 

You, your service club, business, labor or 
professional organization can join in the 
building of significant and mutually reward- 
ing relationships, outside of official channels, 
with the people of Latin America in their 
efforts to secure a better life for present and 
future generations. 

The Partners of the Alliance is an answer 
to the need for a non-government, private 
sector program based on specific action and 
quick response to specific problems emanat- 
ing from the self-help projects of Latin 
American villages and rural communities. 

The Partners of the Alliance coordinates 
the organizational talent, energies and re- 
sources of the U.S. private sector with the 
technical, administrative experience and 
capacity of the Agency for International 
Development to verify, implemen‘ and dis- 
pense assistance provided by the various 
Partners Committees for specified self-help 


projects. 
The Partners of the Alliance is not an 
“adoption” program.. . It is a program 


based on “partnership” wherein the “part- 
ners” can work together for their mutual ad- 
vantage. 

It is not charity or “old clothes.“ . . It is 
working together to create the conditions 
which will help promote social and eco- 
nomic development through private initia- 
tive. 

And, it is working together to insure the 
faith which so many people of the Americas 
have placed in the Alliance for Progress. 


STATE HIGHWAY OFFICIALS EN- 
DORSE TRUCK WEIGHT CONTROL 
BILL 


HON. JIM WRIGHT 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 17, 1968 


Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, because 
of the considerable volume of misleading 
publicity concerning S. 2658, the truck 
weight control bill which was passed by 
the other body and approved by the 
House Committee on Publie Works, I am 
including for the Recorp a copy of a let- 
ter written by A. E. Johnson, executive 
director of the American Association of 
State Highway Officials. 

This letter declares the position of this 
respected national group which is the 
voice of all the heads of the various State 
highway departments. It was written by 
Mr. Johnson to the editor of the Wash- 
ington Daily News on July 12, and its 
purpose was to correct certain misim- 
pressions concerning this bill which have 
been given currency in the daily press. 
The letter follows: 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
HIGHWAY OFFICIALS, 
Washington, D.C., July 12, 1968. 


STATE 


EDITOR, 
Washington Daily News, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sim: It has come to our attention that 
you featured a story in your issue of Thurs- 
day, July 11th, on trucks and the weight and 
size legislation in the Congress. In the course 
of your report apparently some misconcep- 
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tions were presented regarding our position 
on this matter, and also regarding the ac- 
tions of the Chairman of the Senate Public 
Works Committee, the Honorable Jennings 
Randolph. 

The weight and size bill was originally in- 
troduced in the Senate on the behalf of 
twenty-two members of the Senate, repre- 
senting both political parties, from the far 
west, mainly because of the specific highway 
transportation needs of that area. 

Four days of hearings were held on the 
proposed legislation by the Senate Commit- 
tee, at which time we appeared and present- 
ed our testimony. We represent the State 
highway departments and our testimony was, 
of course, based on balloting by the individ- 
ual State highway departments on the vari- 
ous elements involved in the legislation. 

In fact, we presented more technical testi- 
mony than possibly any other group appear- 
ing before the Committee, and in addition, 
we have greater responsibility in this par- 
ticular area of legislation than any other 
group since the State highway departments 
have the responsibility of creating, building 
and maintaining the State highway systems, 
and we must take a broad, comprehensive 
look at all highway needs. 

In addition, the Senate Public Works Com- 
mittee engaged in three days of hearings on 
bridge safety, at which time we again ap- 
peared and gave testimony which was exten- 
sive and extremely technical in nature and 
had a definite bearing on the matter of truck 
weight and size legislation. 

During the hearings, the matter of au- 
thorizing heavier and larger trucks on the 
Interstate System was considered and exam- 
ined, and as a direct result of our appearance 
and that of the Federal Highway Adminis- 
tration, the bill was modified to bring per- 
missible dimensions and weights within 
acceptable and proper limits in our opinion. 

It is our belief that the bill, as reported 
and passed by the Senate, and further modi- 
fied by the House Committee on Public 
Works, will give adequate protection to the 
public’s investment in highways, and will 
give an optimum balance between this aspect 
and the use of the highway. 

The weights and sizes, as contained in the 
legislation at this time falls within the spec- 
trum that was developed in our extensive 
AASHO Road Test Research Project as being 
within that range that would provide this 
optimum balance. 

As a result of our testimony, the so-called 
“bridge formula” which develops the maxi- 
mum gross weights was changed to include 
intermediate axle groupings in order to pro- 
tect bridge structures, and the prescribed 
maximum weights are inclusive of all 
tolerances which, we believe, to be good 
legislation and very much in the public 
interest. 

The only major differences that might be 
cited between our testimony and in the leg- 
islation has to do with the so-called “Grand- 
father Clause” and this difference has now 
been minimized to where we have no serious 
objections. 

The report of the Senate Public Works 
Committee makes it quite clear that the re- 
sponsibility for affecting changes in existing 
vehicle sizes and weights rests primarily 
within the States, and the States alone have 
the exclusive authority with respect to any 
actual changes in the truck sizes, but these 
cannot exceed the maximums included in 
the proposed Federal legislation, which is in 
line with our policy position. 

We are satisfied that the fullest consid- 
eration was given to the many issues in- 
volved in this rather complex and important 
legislation, and nothing adverse will result 
from its enactment. 

We made it quite clear at the time of our 
appearance that we could live with the maxi- 
mum weights that were finally developed be- 
tween the two Congressional Committees. 
With the growing importance of highway 
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transport to supply goods and services, as 
well as transport people, a modest amount 
of liberalization is justified to assure an 
expanding economy. 
Sincerely, 
A. E. JOHNSON, 
Executive Director. 


CONGRESSIONAL RETIREMENT 
PLAN 


HON. FLORENCE P. DWYER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 17, 1968 


Mrs. DWYER. Mr. Speaker, in view of 
the fact that H.R. 16903, providing for 
increases in Foreign Service and con- 
gressional annuities, is scheduled for 
consideration in the House this week, I 
desire to announce that I shall oppose 
section 6 of the bill which relates to the 
congressional retirement plan. 

I shall do so both because I question 
the desirability of the bill’s adjustments 
in the method of computing retirement 
annuities for Members of Congress, and 
because I object to the manner and tim- 
ing under which this proposal is being 
brought to the floor. 

As I have stated several times before 
in connection with legislation to increase 
the salaries of Members of Congress, I 
do not believe it is either fitting or proper 
that Congress be the sole judge of its 
own compensation. Such a procedure in- 
volves too many of the elements of con- 
flict of interest. 

Moreover, at a time when Congress has 
found it necessary to impose a 10-per- 
cent income tax surcharge on the Amer- 
ican people and to make substantial 
budget reductions in even the highest 
priority Federal programs, I cannot jus- 
tify in my own mind the enactment of 
substantial increases in our own retire- 
ment income—increases which go far 
beyond the cost-of-living adjustments 
which the same bill would make in the 
case of Foreign Service annuities. The 
adjustments in Foreign Service annui- 
ties seem fully justified as a means of 
bringing that retirement system more 
closely in line with the civil service re- 
tirement system. But no such justifica- 
tion exists for a proposal which would 
greatly alter the balance which has ex- 
isted between congressional retirement 
and civil service retirement. 

However, Mr. Speaker, I believe we 
have available to us an alternative means 
of resolving this issue satisfactorily. 
As our colleagues will recall, Con- 
gress last year established a so-called 
Quadrennial Commission for the purpose 
of reviewing and recommending, every 4 
years, the proper salary levels for top 
officials of the executive, legislative, and 
judicial branches, including Members of 
Congress. The Commission will function 
for the first time during the present fiscal 
year. Under the plan approved by Con- 
gress, the Commission will recommend 
to the President specific salary levels for 
Federal executives, judges, and Members 
of Congress, following which the Presi- 
dent will recommend those salary levels 
in his annual budget. The recommenda- 
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tions will take effect unless Congress 
within 30 days enacts a separate pay bill 
or vetoes all or a part of the President’s 
recommendations. 

I strongly supported the new proce- 
dure both as a means of relieving Con- 
gress of an onerous and conflicting re- 
sponsibility and of broadening and ob- 
jectifying the procedure for determining 
Members’ compensation. Since annuities 
are based in part on salary levels and 
both are essential parts of any overall 
compensation plan, I suggest it would 
make a great deal of sense to broaden the 
assignment of the Quadrennial Commis- 
sion to include responsibility for deter- 
mining annuity formulas as well as sal- 
ary levels. 

Such a step, Mr. Speaker, would be en- 
tirely consistent with our action last 
year. It would establish the same orderly 
and objective procedure over the whole 
range of congressional compensation. 
And it would remove any shadow of sus- 
picion that Congress was taking care of 
itself first and the country second. 

By enacting ethics legislation earlier in 
the present Congress, we began the ur- 
gent process of reestablishing the full 
faith of the American people in their 
Congress. We can make further progress 
in this direction by taking the action I 
have proposed. 


ARE WE TOO SELFISH? 


HON. WILLIAM D. FORD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 17, 1968 


Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
there is a common misconception among 
many of today’s affluent Americans that 
the great bulk of the unemployed and 
the poverty-stricken are there by choice; 
that they are, “lazy bums who wouldn’t 
take a job if it were offered them.” 

This fallacy has been exposed over and 
over again, but the notion still clings in 
many minds. 

I have never seen the issue spelled out 
so forcefully as in a recent column by 
Jim Fitzgerald, which appeared July 10 
in the Associated Newspapers, published 
in my 15th Congressional District. 

Mr. Fitzgerald pinpoints the prob- 
lems of poverty, unemployment, and 
hunger so well that I am having it pub- 
lished in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD to 
bring it to the attention of my colleagues. 

The column follows: 

ARE WE Too SELFISH? 
(By Jim Fitzgerald) 

It is fashionable to say the trouble with 
this world is that too many young people 
want something for nothing. 

So paint me unfashionable. I think a big- 
ger trouble is the many people too selfish 
to give something for nothing. 

I mean the “solid citizens” who worked 


hard to get where they are, by damn, and it 
boils their blood to see some loafer getting 
fat on welfare. 

A Baptist minister no doubt made thou- 
sands cheer when he wrote the following to 
my hometown newspaper: 

“I have yet to see a man who wanted to 
work without a job very long. These folks 
(Poor People Marchers) don't want to work, 
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they want to be fed and nursed along by the 
government.” 

How about that for a Christian attitude? 

I would like that minister to preach his 
sermon to the Appalachian coal miners whose 
jobs were wiped out by an automated, oil- 
fed economy. 

That minister should call on some ex- 
cotton pickers in Alabama. People used to 
pick over 80 percent of the cotton in Ala- 
bama. Now they pick about 10 percent. They 
have been replaced by machines. 

Or maybe the minister would like to visit 
some of the Indians who have been stuck 
away in reservations by our great country. 
He could buy some beads from these forgot- 
ten people who have no other way to make 
a nickel, 

A recent CBS TV show said there are 10 
million Americans who don't know where 
their next meal is coming from. No one 
argues with that figure. Does that minister 
expect me to believe that all these families 
are hungry because their breadwinner doesn’t 
really want a job? He has got to be kidding. 

The fat cats like to think all jobless people 
are shiftless so to hell with the bums. This 
is the easy way. The solid citizens like to 
point to a wealthy Negro who worked his way 
out of the ghetto and say: “Look there. He 
made it. Why can’t the rest of them?” This 
makes as much sense as criticizing all rich 
men because they aren’t governors like Nel- 
son Rockefeller. It is ridiculous to measure 
a man’s worth by what his exceptionally 
smart brother does, 

The plain fact is that most unemployed 
men do want jobs, They are limited by their 
education, ability and location. Just as they 
are curbed by a prejudiced society which 
thinks all Negroes should be porters and all 
Indians should sell blankets. But they do 
want jobs, they simply can’t find them. 

Sure, there are some bums attached to 
something like the Poor Peoples March. Why 
not? It is a lot easier to explain these misfits 
than it is to explain the rich leeches who 
suck the blood of this nation. I can under- 
stand a teenage Puerto Rican, stuck in a 
rat infested tenement, who rebels and strikes 
out against the system which is putting 
him down. I cannot understand the landlord 
who is getting rich off that tenement, 

The U.S. Supreme Court recently ruled 
that welfare aid cannot be withheld from a 
child because his mother’s boyfriend stays 
all night. Bernard Houston, director of the 
Michigan Dept. of Social Services, doesn’t 
like the ruling. His is another great Christian 
attitude. 

The actions of the mother, Houston ex- 
plained, mean she is not “providing a home 
with moral precepts important to the raising 
of children.” So no help for those hungry 
kids, 

Good Lord. How important is food to the 
raising of children? 

Perhaps our welfare system has become too 
impersonal, too bureaucratic. If Houston 
chanced upon a hungry child on the street, 
would he quickly get the kid something to 
eat? Or would he first ask the child if his 
mother were sleeping with her boyfriend? 
And if Mother were guilty, would he tell the 
kid to get lost? 

The TV program mentioned earlier showed 
hungry children. Skinny, bloated, vacant- 
eyed youngsters with flies crawling on them 
It showed the graves of the Indian kids 
who starved to death. It told how malnu- 
tritton caused permanent brain damage. It 
showed ignorant parents, able to love their 
children but unable to feed them, It showed 
the pitifully inadequate help they get from 
their government, Some states refuse to sup- 
ply federal food stamps. In other cases, the 
hungry families can’t afford the stamps. 

I ask that minister—are these the people 
who would have jobs if they really tried to 
find them? 

This nation is shooting millions of dollars 
into space and into an unjust war. Forget it. 
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These dollars, and more, should be used to 
feed these hungry kids and train their fathers 
and get them jobs. Now. Cut the lousy red 
tape. 
We should quit worrying about giving 
something for nothing. We should give what- 
ever it takes to remove a terrible cancer from 
the richest nation in history. 

Give with love to those who have nothing, 
You. won't really get nothing back, You'll 
get everything. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — SENATE 


INTERNATIONAL TRADE 
LEGISLATION 


HON. WILLIAM HENRY HARRISON 
IN THE Bede e eee 
Wednesday, July 17, 1968 


Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Speaker, recently 
my friend and colleague, Mr. HERLONG, 
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introduced H.R. 18341, to encourage the 
growth of international trade on a fair 
and equitable basis. As the list of co- 
sponsors on the measure is closed at this 
time, I introduce an identical bill as a 
means of giving fair support to import 
controls and tariffs which are so neces- 
sary to American business and industry. 


SENATE—Thursday, July 18, 


The Senate met at 12 noon, and was 
called to order by the President pro 
tempore. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


O Thou who art the author of liberty, 
out of the depths of our pity and com- 
passion do we call unto Thee for Thy 
children under other skies than ours, who 
by the hands of ruthless tyrants are being 
deprived of the liberties which it is Thy 
will that they shall possess. 

At this yearly week set aside in this free 
land and sponsored by our national lead- 
ers, we would join in our supplications 
the captive nations whose culture and 
treasured traditions are being trampled 
into the dust of servitude by the cruel 
might of oppressors who hold not. Thee 
in awe. 

May the peoples now in chains not lose 
heart, even as they cry in affliction, “How 
long, O Lord, how long”? 

We make the plight of all fettered peo- 
ples our own, as in this shrine of our 
patriot devotion we pray, “Long may 
their lands be bright with freedom’s holy 
light,” after the present dictators have 
had their brief and evil sway. 

We ask it in the name of the One whose 
truth makes men free, and who declared, 
“I am come to bring deliverance to the 
captives.” Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


Mr. MANSFTELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the reading of 
the Journal of the proceedings of 
be sega July 17, 1968, be dispensed 
with. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


LIMITATION ON STATEMENTS DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
MORNING BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that statements in 
relation to the transaction of routine 
morning business be limited to 3 minutes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered, 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. MANSFIELD, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the Sen- 
ate completes its business today, it stand 
in adjournment until 12 noon tomorrow. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore.. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR RECOGNITION OF SEN- 
ATOR HOLLINGS AND SENATOR 
McCLELLAN 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the distin- 
guished Senator from South Carolina 
Mr. HoLLINGS] be allowed to proceed for 
10 minutes during the period for the 
transaction of routine morning business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Byrp of Virginia in the chair). Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the distin- 
guished Senator from Arkansas [Mr, 
McCLELLAN] be allowed to proceed for 10 
minutes during the period for the trans- 
action of routine morning business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives by Mr. Hackney, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
insisted upon its amendment to the bill 
(S. 3293) to authorize appropriations 
during the fiscal year 1969 for procure- 
ment of aircraft, missiles, naval vessels, 
and tracked combat vehicles, research, 
development, test, evaluation for the 
Armed Forces, and to prescribe the 
authorized personnel strength of the 
Selected Reserve of each Reserve com- 
ponent of the Armed Forces, and for 
other purposes, disagreed to by the Sen- 
ate and agreed to the conference asked 
by the Senate on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon, and that 
Mr. Rivers, Mr. PHILBIN, Mr. HÉBERT, 
Mr. Price of Illinois, Mr, BATES, Mr. 
ARENDS, and Mr. Bray were appointed 
managers on the part of the House at 
the conference. 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESO- 
LUTIONS SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to 
the following enrolled bills and joint 
resolution: 

S. 1299. An act to amend the Securities 
Exchange Act of 1934 to permit regulation of 
the amount of credit that may be extended 
and maintained with respect to securities 
that are not registered on a national securi- 
ties exchange; 

S. 1418. An act to make several changes in 
the passport laws presently in force; 

S. 1808, An act for the relief of Miss Amalia 
Seresly; 

S. 3245. An act to extend for an additional 
8 years the authorization of appropriations 
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under the State Technical Services Act of 
1965; 

H. R. 1879. An act for the relief of Stan- 
islaw and Julianna Szymonik; 

H.R. 18038. An act making appropriations 
for the legislative branch for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1969, and for other purposes; 
and 

S.J. Res. 160. Joint resolution to amend 
the securities Exchange Act of 1934 to au- 
thorize an investigation of the effect on the 
securities markets of the operation of insti- 
tutional investors. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate the following letters, 
which were referred as indicated: 


SEMIANNUAL REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR OF 
SELECTIVE SERVICE 


A letter from the Director, National Head- 
quarters, Selective Service System, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, the first semi- 
annual report of the Commission for the 
period from July 1, 1967 to December 31, 
1967 (with an accompanying report); to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 


Report oF Grant TO MASSACHUSETTS INSTI- 
TUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 


A letter from the Assistant Secretary for 
Administration, Department of Transporta- 
tion, reporting that, pursuant to law, the 
only Department grant for basic scientific 
research to an educational or nonprofit in- 
stitution during the calendar year 1967 was 
a U.S. Coast Guard award to the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology; to the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. 


REPORT OF COMPTROLLER GENERAL 


A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report on Federal participation in the 
cost of airport land used for installation of 
runway approach light systems, Federal Avia- 
tion Administration, Department of Trans- 
portation, dated June 27, 1968; to the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. 


THIRD PREFERENCE AND SIXTH PREFERENCE 
CLASSIFICATIONS FOR CERTAIN ALIENS 

A letter from the Commissioner, Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service, Department 
of Justice, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
copies of orders entered granting tempo- 
rary admission into the United States of cer- 
tain aliens (with accompanying papers); to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 
SUSPENSION OF DEPORTATION OF ALIENS— 

WITHDRAWAL OF NAMES 

A letter from the Commissioner, Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service, Department 
of Justice, withdrawing the names of Mr. Oy 
Ming Jung and his wife, Mrs, Rosa Siu Ng, 
from a report relating to aliens whose de- 
portation has been suspended, transmitted to 
the Senate on March 1, 1967 (with an ac- 
companying paper); to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 
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PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as in- 
dicated: 


By the PRESIDING OFFICER: 
A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of California; to the Committee on 
Armed Services: 


“ASSEMBLY JOINT RESOLUTION 23 


“Joint resolution relative to payments to 
members of the Philippine Scouts 


“Whereas, Legislation has been introduced 
in the Congress of the United States to au- 
thorize pay and benefits for members and 
survivors of members of the Philippine 
Scouts on the same basis as such pay and 
benefits are authorized for other members of 
the armed forces and their survivors; and 

“Whereas, The Philippine Scouts were es- 
tablished in 1901 as part of the United States 
Army after valiantly serving the Army as 
guides and as fighting men; and 

“Whereas, In World War II members of the 
Philippine Scouts were permitted to and did 
enlist in the United States Army for the pur- 
pose of defeating the common enemy; and 

“Whereas, The proposal of Congressman 
Talcott would have the effect of retroactively 
paying the Philippine Scout on a level equal 
with that of other members of the armed 
forces; now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Assembly and Senate of 
the State of California, jointly, That the Leg- 
islature of the State of California supports 
legislation to authorize equivalent pay for 
members of the Philippine Scouts, and urges 
the Congress to enact such legislation; and 
be it further 

“Resolved, That the Chief Clerk of the As- 
sembly be hereby directed to transmit copies 
of this resolution to the President and Vice 
President of the United States, to the Speak- 
er of the House of Representatives, and to 
each Senator and Representative in the Con- 
gress of the United States.” 

A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of California; to the Committee on 
Commerce: 


“ASSEMBLY JOINT RESOLUTION 27 


“Joint resolution relative to seizure of Amer- 
ican fishing boats off South America 


“WHEREAS, The traditionally policy of the 
United States is to support the principle of 
the freedom of the seas, and to this end this 
country does not recognize claims to jurisdic- 
tion over waters greater in breadth than 12 
miles from the baseline of the territorial sea, 
and it is the view of the United States, acting 
through the Department of State, that under 
international law, it is not required to recog- 
nize such claims; and ; 

“WHEREAS, Seizures of American-Flag vės- 
sels, and in particular, tuna clippers based in 
the ports of San Pedro and San Diego, Cali- 
fornia, have taken place as the result of ter- 
ritorial sea claims of no less than 200 miles 
from the baseline of the territorial sea by 
naval forces of the countries of Ecuador and 
Peru; claims which are strictly contrary to 
the traditional position of the United States 
with regard to the seaward limits of national 
jurisdiction; and 

“WHEREAS, Within the past seven years, the 
naval forces of Ecuador and Peru have seized 
57 tuna clippers on the high seas; and 

“WHEREAS, On March 2, 1968, the Ecuador- 
ian warship ‘Esmeraldas,’ a former U.S, naval 
vessel, seized the San Diego based tuna clip- 
per ‘Navigator’ while this vessel was 23 miles 
off the Ecuadorian coast, and the government 
of Ecuador imposed fines totaling $6,982; and 

“WHEREAS, The same warship on March 20, 
1968, seized the San Pedro based tuna clipper 
‘Paramount’ while this vessel was 46 miles off 
the Ecuadorian coast, and the government of 
Ecuador. imposed fines totaling $30,000; and 

“WHEREAS, Such actions may cause Califor- 
nia fishing vessels to be driven from the high 
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seas with resulting critical, if not fatal, dam- 
age, to the California fishing industry; and 

“WHEREAS, The efforts of the Department 
of State to end seizures and detentions of 
American-Flag tuna vessels have been inef- 
fective, and the United States Navy and the 
United States Coast Guard have no authority 
to exercise protective activities over Ameri- 
can-Flag vessels on the high seas, and in par- 
ticular the eastern tropical Pacific; now, 
therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Assembly and Senate of 
the State of California, jointly, That the 
Legislature of the State of California re- 
spectfully memorializes the Congress of the 
United States to enact ‘legislation’ relative 
to the unlawful seizure of United States ves- 
sels by foreign countries; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the President of the 
United States take whatever action he may 
deem proper to ensure that further seizures 
of this nature will not occur; and be it fur- 
ther 

“Resolved, That the Chief Clerk of the 
Assembly transmit copies of this resolution 
to the President and Vice President of the 
United States, to the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives, and to each Senator and 
Representative from California in the Con- 
gress of the United States.” 

A joint resolution of the Legislature of 
the State of California; to the Committee 
on Finance: 

“ASSEMBLY JOINT RESOLUTION 24 
“Joint resolution relative to handicapped 
taxpayers 

“WHEREAS, There is presently before Con- 
gress legislation which would allow deduc- 
tions for transportation to and from work 
for severely handicapped persons for the pur- 
pose of the federal income taxes; and 

“WHEREAS, Severely handicapped persons 
are heavily burdened by special costs brought 
about by their handicaps and often find 
themselves on the welfare rolls; and 

“WHEREAS, Every effort should be made to 
enable these persons to earn their own liv- 
ing and make their contributions to the eco- 
nomic well-being of their community; now, 
therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Assembly and Senate of 
the State of California, jointly, That the Leg- 
islature of the State of California urges the 
House of Representatives and the Senate to 
enact legislation which would allow deduc- 
tions for transportation to and from work 
for severely handicapped persons for the pur- 
pose of the federal income taxes and urges 
President Lyndon B. Johnson to sign it into 
law; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the Chief Clerk of the 
Assembly transmit copies of this resolution 
to the President and Vice President of the 
United States, to the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives, to each Senator and Repre- 
sentative from California in the Congress of 
the United States, to Representative Wilbur 
D. Mills, and to the Joint Handicapped Coun- 
oll.“ 

A joint resolution of the Legislature of 
the State of California; to the Committee on 
Government Operations: 

“ASSEMBLY JOINT RESOLUTION 10 
“Joint resolution relative to review by Fed- 
eral Government of restrictions on grants- 
in-aid to State and local governments 

“WHEREAS, Federal grants and shared reve- 
nues to state and local governments in Cali- 
fornia between 1955 and 1965 increased from 
263 million per year to one billion a year; 
and 

“WHEREAS, Estimates indicate a 590-percent 
federal expenditure increase for programs in 
the fields of education, health, urban devel- 
opment, economic development and poverty; 
and 

“WHEREAS, Uniform federal grant-in-aid 
program standards tend to restrict the ability 
of -California state and local governments 
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to adequately deal with state and local prob- 
lems; and 

“WHEREAS, California is unique in the mag- 
nitude of its problems and its internal abil- 
ity to attack these problems; and 

“WHEREAS, Certain federal categorical 
grant-in-aid programs tend to distort state 
budgets by their matching and other provi- 
sions; and 

“WHEREAS, It appears that formulas used 
for distributing grant funds work to the dis- 
advantage of large urban states such as Cali- 
fornia; and 

“WHEREAS, The California Intergovern- 
mental Council on Urban Growth established 
by the Legislature which includes representa- 
tives of the state, cities, counties and school 
districts has recommended that the Legisla- 
ture of California actively seek the review of 
categorical restrictions on grants-in-aid to 
state and local governments; and 

“WHEREAS, State and local units of gov- 
ernment are generally able to solve their 
problems where they have jurisdiction; now, 
therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Assembly and Senate of 
the State of California, jointly, That the Leg- 
islature of the State of California respect- 
fully memorializes the President and the 
Congress of the United States to take all 
reasonable action to review categorical re- 
strictions on grants-in-aid to state and local 
governments; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the Chief Clerk of the 
Assembly transmit copies of this resolution 
to the President and Vice President of the 
United States, to the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives, and to each Senator and 
Representative from California in the Con- 
gress of the United States.” 

A resolution adopted by the Washington 
State Grange, of Seattle, Wash., remonstrat- 
ing against any move to destroy the eco- 
nomic base of wheat growers; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

A resolution adopted by the Washington 
State Grange, of Seattle, Wash., remonstrat- 
ing against the closing of County Agricul- 
tural Stabilization Conservation Service Offi- 
ces; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

A letter, in the nature of a petition, from 
Tom T. Yoannou- of New York, N.Y., relating 
to American foreign policy; to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations. 

The petition of Grace Caraccio, and sun- 
dry other persons, praying for the enactment 
of legislation to curb violence; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr, BREWSTER, from the Committee 
on Armed Services, without amendment: 

S. 2908. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Army to quitclaim certain real prop- 
erty in Muscogee County, Ga. (Rept. No. 
1438). 

By Mr. LONG of Louisiana, from the Com- 
mittee on Finance, without amendment; 

H.R, 272. An act to extend the period dur- 
ing which amounts transferred from the em- 
ployment security administration account in 
the unemployment trust fund to State ac- 
counts may be used by the States for pay- 
ment of expenses of administration (Rept, 
No. 1440). 

By Mr. MAGNUSON, from the Committee 
on Commerce, without amendment: 

H.R. 18340. An act to amend section 212 
(B) of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as 
amended (Rept. No. 1441). 

By Mr. MAGNUSON, from the Commit- 
tee on Commerce, with an amendment: 

H.R. 3136. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Commerce to make a study to de- 
termine the advantages and disadvantages 
of increased use of the metric system in 
the United States (Rept. No. 1442). 
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By Mr. PELL, from the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare, with amend- 
ments: 

H.R. 13781. An act to amend title II of 
the Marine Resources and Engineering De- 
velopment Act of 1966 (Rept. No. 1439). 


EXTENSION OF ACT RELATING TO 
HIGH-SPEED GROUND TRANS- 
PORTATION—REPORT OF A COM- 
MITTEE (S. REPT. NO. 1436) 


Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I hope 
the majority leader will give me his at- 
tention for a moment. 

On behalf of the Committee on Com- 
merce, I am reporting the bill (H.R. 
16024) authorization for the high-speed 
ground transportation extension, to ex- 
tend for 2 years the act of September 30, 
1965, relating to high-speed ground 
transportation, and for other purposes. 
Having considered the same, the com- 
mittee reports favorably thereon, with- 
out amendment, and recommends that 
the House bill do pass. 

I merely wish to say to the majority 
leader that there is no controversy about 
this authorization. There is an appropri- 
ation in the transportation bill of $16.2 
million, and this constitutes the author- 
ization. Unless we pass the authorization, 
a point of order could be made on the 
appropriation. I would hope that the 
majority leader would bring this matter 
up before the appropriation bill on 
transportation comes up. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I will do my very 
best, and I will discuss the matter with 
the other side. 

Mr. PASTORE. There is no contro- 
versy whatever about this matter. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The re- 
port will be received and printed, and 
the bill will be placed on the calendar. 


SENATE RESOLUTION 379—RESOLU- 
TION RELATING TO THE CITA- 
TION FOR CONTEMPT OF THE 
SENATE OF JEFF FORT—REPORT 
1 7990 COMMITTEE (S. REPT. NO. 
1437) 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the Committee on Government 
Operations, I report for the considera- 
tion of the Senate a resolution and a 
copy of the report to accompany the 
resolution. The resolution and the report 
call upon the Senate to refer the mat- 
ter to the U.S. attorney for the District 
of Columbia, so that he may proceed 
against Jeff Fort for contempt of the 
Senate. 

Jeff Fort in his appearance as a wit- 
ness before the Senate Permanent Sub- 
committee on Investigations of the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations on 
July 9, 1968: First, refused to answer 
one question; second, refused to answer 
any and all questions that were to be put 
to him by the subcommittee; and, third, 
departed the hearing without leave. 

The Senate Permanent Subcommittee 
on Investigations, pursuant to its au- 
thority, has been making an investiga- 
tion of a grant of money by the Office of 
Economic Opportunity, an agency of the 
U.S. Government, to the Woodlawn Or- 
ganization, Chicago, Ill., for the opera- 
tion of four job training centers. The 
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grant was primarily for two youth gangs 
in Chicago known as the Disciples and 
the Blackstone Rangers. 

Jeff Fort was vice president of the 
Blackstone Rangers and a member of its 
leadership group known as the Main 21. 
He also held the position as center chief 
of one of the job training centers at an 
annual salary of $6,000 per year—pay- 
able out of OEO funds. In short, Jeff 
Fort appeared as a witness before the 
subcommittee as a gang leader and as a 
Federal employee on the payroll of a 
delegated agency of the Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity at a monthly salary 
of $500. 

It was apparent to members of the 
subcommittee from the previous testi- 
mony it had received during the investi- 
gation that Jeff Fort had a close ac- 
quaintanceship, if not a close association, 
with the job training center and other 
members of the center, as well as the per- 
sons responsible for the administration 
of the program. 

Mr. President, I wish to emphasize that 
in this investigation the subcommittee 
was attempting to pursue its duties un- 
der the rules of the Senate and under the 
Senate Resolution 216, 90th Congress, 
second session, to first, determine the 
economy and efficiency of the operation 
of a Federal agency; second, investigate 
organized crime; and, third, investigate 
riots, and causes of riots and how they 
might be prevented, and pursuant to the 
resolution “shall report to the Senate by 
January 31, 1969, and shall if deemed 
appropriate include in its report specific 
legislative recommendations.” 

In substance, Mr. President, this sub- 
committee was performing its legislative 
oversight duties as assigned to it by the 
Senate. 

The Supreme Court has upheld the 
right of Congress to designate areas of 
investigation by congressional commit- 
tees. In the case of Watkins v. United 
States, 354 U.S. 178, at page 215 the Court 
stated: 

We are mindful of the complexities of mod- 
ern government and the ample scope that 
must be left to the Congress as the sole con- 
stitutional depository of legislative power. 
Equally mindful are we of the indispensable 
function, in the exercise of that power, of 
congressional investigations. The conclusions 
we have reached in this case will not prevent 
the Congress, through its committees, from 
obtaining any information it needs for the 
proper fulfillment of its role in our scheme 
of Government. The legislature is free to de- 
termine the kinds of data that should be 
collected, * * * 


Pursuant to its authority, the subcom- 
mittee duly authorized and issued a sub- 
pena for the appearance of Jeff Fort. 
Pursuant to the aforementioned sub- 
pena, Jeff Fort was called upon and 
did appear to testify on July 9, 1968, be- 
fore the subcommittee in Washington, 
D.C. The witness, through his attorney, 
Marshall Patner of Chicago, acknowl- 
edged the service of the subpena for 
Jeff Fort to appear and stated that the 
witness was appearing in response to the 
subpena. 

Accordingly, Jeff Fort was sworn as a 
witness and stated his name. Thereafter, 
he refused to answer one question put 
to him by the subcommittee; namely, 
“Where do you live, Jeff?” At a later 
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point in the testimony, he was again 
asked the question, “Where do you live, 
Mr. Fort?” and he again refused to 
answer the question. 

Mr. Patner, the attorney for Jeff Fort, 
requested and was granted permission to 
make a statement to members of the sub- 
committee. In substance, Mr. Patner re- 
quested as conditions precedent to his 
client testifying first, that all previous 
witnesses who made statements which 
tend to defame Mr. Fort and any person 
who shall hereafter do so, be called to 
appear personally before the subcom- 
mittee and at such time to be confronted 
by Mr. Fort and his counsel; second, that 
Mr. Patner be permitted to personally 
verbally cross-examine such witnesses; 
and, third, that Mr. Fort be permitted to 
present additional evidence. 

Pursuant to the rules of the subcom- 
mittee, the chairman then ruled, and 
his ruling was sustained by the members 
of the subcommittee present, that items 
1 and 3 address themselves to the dis- 
cretion of the subcommittee and would 
be resolved as the hearings proceeded 
and after the witness had testified; and 
that he could not rule on items No. 1 and 
No. 3 at that time. As to item No. 2, the 
chairman ruled, and his ruling was sus- 
tained by the members of the subcom- 
mittee present, that the request could not 
be granted under the rules of the sub- 
committee. Rule 11 of the subcommittee 
provides: 

Interrogation of witnesses at Subcommit- 
tee hearings shall be conducted on behalf of 
the Subcommittee by Members and author- 
ized Subcommittee staff personnel only. 


Mr. President, the Supreme Court has 
upheld the right of congressional in- 
vestigating committees to determine who 
shall be called as witnesses and how they 
may be interrogated. This is an essential 
function of the congressional commit- 
tees. Otherwise, the effectiveness of con- 
gressional investigations would be un- 
necessarily prolonged and delayed. For 
example, in the current hearings of the 
Senate Permanent Subcommittee on In- 
vestigations, counsel for one witness 
alone has submitted the names of 59 
people whom he demands the subcom- 
mittee call for the purpose of permitting 
him to cross-examine them. 

The Supreme Court discusses the func- 
tioning of legislative investigating com- 
mittees in the case of Hannah v. Larche, 
363 U.S. 420, at page 449, when the Court 
stated: 

We think it is fairly clear from this survey 
of various phases of governmental investiga- 
tion that witnesses appearing before investi- 
gating agencies, whether legislative, execu- 
tive, or judicial, have generally not been ac- 
corded the rights of apprisal, confrontation, 
or cross-examination. Although we do not 
suggest that the grand jury and the con- 
gressional investigating committee are iden- 
tical in all respects to the Civil Rights Com- 
mission, we mention them, in addition to the 
executive agencies and commissions created 
by Congress, to show that the rules of this 
Commission are not alien to those which 
have historically governed the procedure of 
investigations conducted by agencies in the 
three major branches of our Government. 


Mr. Patner then requested the sub- 
committee to strike from the record any 
testimony or other evidence that tends 
to defame or otherwise adversely affect 
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the reputation of his client, Jeff Fort. 
The ruling of the chairman, which was 
sustained by the members of the sub- 
committee present, was that there was 
no authority and no reason for the sub- 
committee to strike from the record any- 
thing that may have been sworn to or 
presented under oath in which Jeff 
Fort’s name was mentioned, either fa- 
vorably or adversely. 

The Supreme Court has recognized the 
right and need for congressional com- 
mittees to follow their rules of procedure 
and has upheld the requirement that 
witnesses testify without dictating terms 
of procedure to the committee. In the 
case of Eisler v. United States, 170 F. 2d, 
273 (1948), at page 280, the witness re- 
fused to testify unless the committee per- 
mitted him to make a preliminary state- 
ment. The request was denied, he per- 
sisted in his refusal to answer questions, 
and contempt citation followed. The 
court of appeals, in affirming the convic- 
tion, said at page 280: 

Appellant could not impose his own con- 
ditions upon the manner of inquiry and the 
trial judge rightly instructed the jury to 
that effect. 


Again, members of the subcommittee 
present advised the witness and his attor- 
ney that the investigation was being 
conducted to explore the expenditures 
of Federal money for the job training 
centers; that Congress was interested, 
and the Senate was interested in ascer- 
taining how this money was spent, what 
the taxpayers received for it and whether 
it was a legitimate expenditure, or if it 
was a wasteful expenditure, or if it was 
expended under circumstances where it 
was not even calculated to produce any 
benefits. g 

The witness and his attorney were also 
advised that there was only one manner 
in which the witness could avoid testi- 
fying before the subcommittee; that he 
had the same rights of any other citizen, 
to take the fifth amendment on those 
questions on which he thought an honest 
answer might tend to incriminate him; 
and that if he simply refused to answer 
the questions he would be subjected to 
a vote of contempt of the Senate. This 
admonition was repeated at a later point 
in the testimony. 

The witness and his attorney were fur- 
ther advised that the subcommittee had 
preferred no charges against the wit- 
ness; that the hearings were not a court 
of law; that the witness was not on trial; 
that the subcommittee would not deprive 
him of liberty or impose any penalty for 
anything he may have done; and all this 
subcommittee could do was to investigate 
matters that come within the jurisdic- 
tion of its authority, which the Congress 
has appropriately referred to the sub- 
committee. 

Mr. President, I would like to call your 
attention to the statement of the Su- 
preme Court in the case of Hannah 
against Larche cited above in which the 
Court addressed itself to the question of 
due process for witnesses appearing be- 
fore congressional committees, govern- 
mental examining boards, and so forth. 
This is what the Court said at page 440: 

The existence of authorization inevitably 
requires us to determine whether the Com- 
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mission’s Rules of Procedure are consistent 
with the Due Process clause of the Fifth 
Amendment. 

Since the requirements of due process fre- 
quently vary with the type of proceeding in- 
volved . . . we think it necessary at the out- 
set to ascertain both the nature and func- 
tion of this Commission. . . As is apparent 
from this brief sketch of the statutory duties 
imposed upon the Commission, its junc- 
tion is purely investigative and fact-finding. 
It does not adjudicate. It does not hold trials 
or determine anyone’s civil or criminal liabil- 
ity. It does not issue orders, Nor does it in- 
dict, punish, or impose any legal sanctions. 
It does not make determinations depriving 
anyone of his life, liberty, or property. In 
short, the Commission does not and cannot 
take any affirmative action which will affect 
an individual’s legal rights. The only purpose 
of its existence is to find facts which may 
subsequently be used as the basis for legisla- 
tive or executive action. 


In addition to the aforementioned re- 
fusal to answer questions and after the 
admonitions by members of the subcom- 
mittee, that the witness could be held in 
contempt of the Senate, the witness con- 
tumaciously refused to answer any fur- 
ther questions which might be, or which 
were intended by the subcommittee to 
be, put to him by the subcommittee, and 
he departed the hearings without leave 
of the subcommittee. 

The refusal of Jeff Fort to answer a 
pertinent question and his blanket re- 
fusal to answer any and all further ques- 
tions, and his departing the hearing 
without leave, prevented the subcommit- 
tee from obtaining testimony pertinent to 
the subject matter under inquiry by the 
subcommittee. 

The Permanent Subcommittee on In- 
vestigations and the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations have reviewed the 
resolution and report and referred the 
matter to the Senate for action. I ur- 
gently ask you to uphold the authority 
and dignity of the Senate by resolving to 
present this matter to the U.S. attorney 
for the District of Columbia so that he 
may proceed against Jeff Fort for con- 
tempt of the Senate, under title II, sec- 
tion 192, and others, of the United States 
Code, as well as any other appropriate 
provision of the law. 

Mr. President, this committee, or any 
other with the responsibility for legisla- 
tive oversight or investigations will be 
useless hereafter to the U.S. Senate if 
this challenge to its authority and its 
jurisdiction is sustained. 

It is not a challenge merely to the 
committee; it is a challenge to the U.S. 
Senate. It is a defiance of the authority 
of the U.S. Senate to investigate and de- 
termine the facts, through this commit- 
tee, which has the overall duty and re- 
sponsibility of overseeing the expendi- 
tures of moneys by Government agencies, 
and of investigating riots, crime, and 
organized criminal activities. 

Mr. President, there is also involved a 
challenge to the authority of the sub- 
committee to inquire into the expendi- 
tures of money by agencies of the Federal 
Government and the causes of riots, 
crime, and organized criminal activities. 
When Congress votes expenditure of tax- 
payers dollars it has a right and a need to 
be informed whether the expenditure of 
these funds is proving fruitful or waste- 
ful—whether they are spent in accord- 
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ance with the legislative intent—to de- 
termine what safeguards or legislation 
are necessary to guard the proper ex- 
penditure of funds and to prevent waste. 

Mr. President, the circumstances in- 
volved here indicate strongly that Fed- 
eral funds are being expended simply to 
support two street gangs in the city of 
Chicago. That is the primary result of 
the expenditure. It is also shown that 
these funds are being expended in an 
attempt to buy peace between two law- 
less gangs that parade the streets of 
Chicago and indulge in almost every 
crime that is known in the statutes. 

The issue is: Can Congress inquire 
into the expenditure of Federal funds 
to ascertain whether they are being 
spent for lawful and legitimate purposes 
and for purposes for which Congress ap- 
propriated the money? If we cannot do 
that, then we are powerless to safeguard 
the citizens of this Nation and to protect 
the taxpayers in the integrity of the ex- 
penditures of the revenues that we exact 
from them. 

That is the issue, Mr. President, and I 
trust the Senate will uphold its Com- 
mittee and subcommittee in the action 
they have taken. I may say that not only 
did the subcommittee unanimously rec- 
ommend this action, but it has been 
unanimously approved by the full Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. 

Mr. President, I trust that the Senate 
will be governed in accordance with the 
recommendations of these committees. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The re- 
port will be received and printed and 
the resolution will be placed on the cal- 
endar; and, under the rule, the resolu- 
tion will be printed in the Recorp. 

The resolution (S. Res. 379) 
placed on the calendar as follows: 

S. Res. 379 

Resolved, That the President of the Sen- 
ate certify the report of the Committee on 
Government Operations of the United 
States Senate on the appearance of Jeff Fort 
before the Senate Permanent Subcommittee 
on Investigations of the Committee on 
Government Operations on July 9, 1968, in 
Washington, D.C., at which he— 

(1) refused to answer one question, 

(2) refused to answer any and all ques- 
tions that were put to him by the Sub- 
committee, 

(3) departed the hearing without leave, 
such conduct and refusals to answer ques- 
tions being pertinent to the subject matter 
under inquiry, together with all the facts 
in connection therewith, under the seal of 
the United States Senate, to the United States 
Attorney for the District of Columbia, to the 
end that the said Jeff Fort may be proceeded 
8 in the manner and form provided 

y . 


Was 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF 
COMMITTEES 


As in executive session, 
The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 


By Mr. SPARKMAN, from the Committee 
on Banking and Currency: 

Howard J. Samuels, of New York, to be 
Administrator of the Small Business Admin- 
istration. 

By Mr. MONRONEY, from the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service: 

Victor Frenkil, of Maryland, to be a mem- 
ber of the Advisory Board for the Post Office 
Department; and 
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One hundred and ninety-four postmaster 
nominations. 

By Mr. BYRD of Virginia, from the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services: 

Robert C. Moot, of Virginia, to be an As- 
sistant Secretary of Defense. 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, from the 
Committee on Armed Services I report 
favorably the nominations of 136 flag 
and general officers in the Army and 
Navy. I ask that these names be placed 
on the Executive Calendar. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The nominations, ordered to be placed 
on the Executive Calendar, are as 
follows: 

Col. Wilson Marshall Osteen, Veterinary 
Corps, U.S. Army, for appointment in the 
Regular Army of the United States, in the 
grade of brigadier general; 

Rear Lae Berhard M. Strean, U.S. Navy, 
for commands and other duties determined 
by the President, for appointment to the 
grade of vice admiral while so serving; 

Rear Adm. John A. Tyree, Jr., U.S. Navy, 
for commands and other duties determined 
by the President, for appointment to the 
grade of vice admiral while so serving; 

Brig. Gen. Andrew Peach Rollins, Jr., Army 
of the United States (colonel, U.S. Army) 
and sundry other officers, for temporary ap- 
pointment in the Army of the United States; 
and 

Col. Harold Gregory Moore, Jr., Army of 
the United States (lieutenant colonel, U.S. 
Army), and sundry other officers, for tempo- 
rary appointment in the Army of the United 
States. 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, in addi- 
tion, I report favorably 155 appointments 
in the Army in the grade of major and 
below, 1,835 appointments and promo- 
tions in the Air Force in the grade of 
colonel and below, and 2,459 promotions 
in the Navy in the grade of captain and 
below. Since these names have already 
been printed in the CONGRESSIONAL REc- 
orp, I ask unanimous consent that they 
be ordered to lie on the Secretary’s desk 
for the information of any Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The nominations, ordered to lie on the 
desk, are as follows: 

Robert X. Williams, and sundry other per- 
sons, for appointment in the Regular Air 
Force; 

Douglas W. Blankenship, and sundry other 
students of the Air Force Reserve Officer 
Training Corps, for appointment in the Reg- 
ular Air Force; 

Gerhard R. Abendhoff, and sundry other 
officers, for promotion in the Regular Air 
Force; 

David A. Clarke, and sundry other persons, 
for appointment in the Regular Army; 

Thomas R. Finley, and sundry other per- 
sons, for appointment in the Regular Army 
of the United States; 

John H. Acock, Jr., and sundry other dis- 
tinguished military students, for appoint- 
ment in the Regular Army of the United 
States; 

Bobby J. Bulloch, and sundry other 
scholarship students, for appointment in the 
Regular Army of the United States; 

Louise Bareford, and sundry other officers, 
for promotion in the U.S, Navy; 

Robert J. Hollerbach, and sundry other 
Midshipmen (Naval Academy), for assign- 
ment in the U.S. Navy; 

Nicholas R. Rasmussen, and William N, 
Steshko, Jr., Naval Reserve Officer’s Training 
gore candidates, for assignment in the U.S. 

vy: 
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David E. Keeker (civilian college graduate), 
for assignment in the U.S. Navy; and 

John W. Johnson (Naval Reserve Officer) 
for assignment in the U.S. Navy. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were in- 
troduced, read the first time, and, by 
unanimous consent, the second time, and 
referred as follows: 

By Mr, MONRONEY: 

S. 3856. A bill for the relief of Atmaran 
Harilal Soni and his wife, la Atmaran Soni; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BREWSTER: 

S. 3857. A bill for the relief of Hung Chi 
Sheng, and Choi Ping Ying; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HART: 

S. 3858. A bill for the relief of Harold Ohly 
and his wife, Anna Maria Ohly; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GRUENING: 

S. 3859. A bill to provide for the settle- 
ment of aboriginal land claims of Alaska 
natives and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

(See the remarks of Mr. GRUENING when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. COTTON (for himself and Mr. 
MAGNUSON) : 

S.J. Res. 192. Joint resolution to provide 
for protection of passengers against danger 
caused by the hijacking of airplanes; to the 
Committee on Commerce. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Corron when he 
introduced the above joint resolution, which 
appear under a separate heading.) 


S. 3859—INTRODUCTION OF A NEW 
ALASKA NATIVE LAND CLAIMS 
BILL 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, for 
the fourth time during the 90th Con- 
gress, I rise to introduce, for action by 
the Congress, legislation to achieve an 
equitable settlement of the long overdue 
claims of Alaska Indians, Eskimos, and 
Aleuts to land in Alaska. 

This is a matter which has been 
shamefully delayed and which should 
have been acted upon many long years 
ago. The issue has been before us 
for 84 years. The Organic Act of 
the Territory of Alaska, May 17, 1884 
(23 Stat. 24) included a provision that 
the natives “shall not be disturbed in 
the possession of any lands actually in 
their use and occupation or now claimed 
by them, but the terms and conditions 
under which such persons may acquire 
title to such lands is reserved for future 
legislation by Congress.” 

Similar language appeared in a later 
act establishing a civil government for 
Alaska of June 6, 1900 (31 Stat. 321). 
Despite these expressions of intent that 
Congress would make a determination 
of the rights of Alaska natives to land, 
this has not ever been done. At the time 
the Alaska Statehood Act was passed 10 
years ago, the matter of Alaska native 
land claims was again not resolved and 
the Statehood Act also contained lan- 
guage calling upon Congress at some fu- 
ture time to settle this issue. Now 10 
years have passed since the Statehood 
Act and we are still without a satis- 
factory settlement of this very impor- 
tant question. 
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Since the State of Alaska began select- 
ing lands to which it is entitled under 
the Statehood Act, the Eskimos, Indians, 
and Aleuts of my State have become very 
fearful that any aboriginal rights they 
may have to land will be lost unless they 
are firmly established before the State 
selects the 103 million acres of land to 
which it is entitled by the Statehood Act. 
That very act preserves the natives’ 
claims to the land. 

It was not until June of 1967 that the 
Department of the Interior finally pre- 
sented Congress with its recommenda- 
tion as to legislation which should be 
enacted. In my view the Department 
should have been prepared to submit a 
legislative proposal to settle the native 
land claims at the time it instituted the 
policy of recognizing the existence of 
native protests to State selections. How- 
ever, this was delayed by internal dis- 
agreement within the Department and 
so it was only a little over a year ago that 
we had a formal statement from the Sec- 
retary of the Interior as to the position 
of that Department on this matter. 

On June 16, 1967, I introduced the 
Secretary's first proposal, S. 1964. 

This legislation was not at all satisfac- 
tory to the Alaska natives and the or- 
ganizations representing them. Nor was 
it to me. 

Therefore, at the request of the Alaska 
Federation of Natives I introduced on 
June 26, 1967, a bill these groups recom- 
mended. This was S. 2020, a bill which 
would confer jurisdiction upon the court 
of claims to determine rights of Alaska 
natives to land. That measure went to 
the Committee on the Judiciary where 
no action has been taken. A similar 
measure in somewhat different form was 
introduced, S. 2690, by my colleague, 
Senator E. L. “Bos” BARTLETT on Novem- 
ber 22, 1967. Upon further consideration 
this approach was decided to be unsatis- 
factory to the native groups because of 
the lengthy delays involved in such a 
procedure. For example, more than 30 
years have elapsed since the Tlingit and 
Haida Indians obtained jurisdictional 
legislation and only this year has the 
court of claims finally rendered its deci- 
sion in this case. 

After careful study of the various pro- 
posals which were before Congress dur- 
ing the first session of this Congress, 
Gov. Walter J. Hickel, of Alaska, es- 
tablished a special task force composed 
of representatives of native groups and 
of the State administration to draft a 
bill which would be fully satisfactory to 
these parties. The meetings of this task 
force were attended by a representative 
of the Secretary of the Interior and it 
was the understanding of those who par- 
ticipated that Secretary Udall was in 
agreement with the principles of S. 2906, 
the bill drafted by Governor Hickel’s 
task force which I introduced on Feb- 
ruary of this year. It was a good bill, and 
I was prepared to support it. 

On February 9, 10, and 11, the Senate 
Interior and Insular Affairs Committee 
held hearings at Anchorage, Alaska, on 
legislation to settle the Alaska native 
land claims. Testimony at these hearings 
was directed particularly to the task 
force bill, S. 2906. 

Unfortunately, the Secretary of the 
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Interior failed to present views on S. 
2906 at the time of the hearings at An- 
chorage and the Senate Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs had no way 
of knowing that the Department was 
strongly opposed to some of the most im- 
portant provisions of the legislation. In- 
deed, a proposal advanced by the Sec- 
retary himself for use of Outer Continen- 
tal Shelf revenues for payment of com- 
pensation for land claims was included in 
the measure. It was therefore naturally 
assumed that the measure had admin- 
istration support. 

It was not until April 30, nearly 3 
months after the hearings at Anchorage, 
that the Secretary of the Interior finally 
made known his views on the legislation 
desired by the Alaska natives and made 
it clear that he was opposed. The Secre- 
tary at that time recommended still an- 
other bill, which was introduced as S. 
3586 by Chairman Jackson of the Senate 
Interior and Insular Affairs Committee. 

The native groups, however, are 
strongly opposed to this bill and ex- 
pressed their objections at hearings on 
the legislation held by the House Sub- 
committee on Indian Affairs of the In- 
terior and Insular Affairs Committee on 
June 11 and by the Senate Interior and 
Insular Affairs Committee on July 12, 
They have, therefore, produced another 
bill, which I introduce today. 

A major objection of the native people 
to the latest recommendation of the Sec- 
retary of the Interior is that the cash 
payment for extinction of native title 
would be limited to a totally inadequate 
sum of $180 million or $3,000 per person 
or whichever is the lesser. This recom- 
mendation wholly fails to take into ac- 
count the very serious economic prob- 
lems existing in Alaska, especially for 
the natives of Alaska. The Alaskan na- 
tives, poorer than any other society of 
people in the United States, must have 
the benefit of a massive economie deyel- 
opment effort to supply adequate hous- 
ing, necessary health care, adequate com- 
munity facilities, job opportunities, and 
all the benefits of our economic system 
necessary to progress and elimination of 
poverty as well as a decent habitat. We 
must visualize a program similar to that 
undertaken in Appalachia directed at the 
special and even graver problems faced 
by Alaska’s natives. This will require a 
more generous appropriation by far than 
the $180 million recommended by the 
Secretary of the Interior, and a larger 
area, of land. 

We have a situation in western Alaska 
of extreme poverty. Its people have been 
referred to as living in the stone age. The 
closest parallel elsewhere in the Union is 
as I have stated in Appalachia. There 
are villages in which the housing is of the 
lowest possible standards. No plumbing, 
no sewage disposal, no running water, 
no economy, a diminishing food supply 
as the formerly abundant fish and game 
steadily dwindles. 

Now, I visualize that if this program is 
to work, an economy would be built up, 
there would be adequate housing, there 
would be better community facilities. 
There would be industry and training for 
employment in industry. I do not see how 
that can be done on the basis of $3,000 
per person, If in the land that is given 
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under this act and oil and minerals are 
found the community in which this took 
place would have its problems pretty well 
solved. But what about other communi- 
ties in which there is no such finding? I 
think this is a very serious problem which 
much be faced if what is expected to be 
a final settlement of Alaska’s native 
claims is to bring these disadvantaged 
citizens into equality with their fellow 
Americans. 

I visualize this program as recon- 
structing the entire area, raising the 
standard of living, establishing commu- 
nity facilities, housing, educational fa- 
cilities, job opportunties, and creating 
an adequate economy above the present 
low levels of subsistence supplemented by 
relief payments. 

There is also a very substantial feeling 
among the native groups—which their 
spokesmen voiced at the recent hear- 
ings—that they wish to get out from 
under the control of the Department of 
the Interior. It seems to me that there 
is a good deal of justification for that 
feeling. The Department has been in 
control of the destinies of the native peo- 
ple for 100 years and this group has cer- 
tainly made less progress under that 
control than any other of our ethnic 
groups. I think this is a fact that is pretty 
generally recognized. Other ethnic 
minority groups of the United States 
have come to our shores to escape the 
conditions of the Old World, and in a 
generation, these minorities have risen 
to the top economically, socially and po- 
litically. That has not been true of the 
natives, and a good many of them feel, 
and it is a feeling that I share, that there 
has been too much paternalism and too 
much restriction and not enough inde- 
pendence and freedom of action given to 
the native people themselves under this 
control. 

Although it is very late in this session 
of Congress, and because of the delays 
incidental to changing approaches, there 
is little likelihood of action on this 
measure in this Congress. I am introduc- 
ing the bill that it may be studied and 
the views of the native groups of Alaska 
receive attention, and so that we may 
proceed with action promptly at the be- 
ginning of the next Congress in January. 

I ask unanimous consent that there be 
included in the Recorp at the conclusion 
of my remarks at analysis of this bill 
prepared by attorneys for the native 
groups and that the bill be printed in 
the Recorp. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill 
and analysis will be printed in the REC- 
ORD. 

The bill (S. 3859) to provide for the 
settlement of aboriginal land claims of 
Alaska natives and for other purposes, 
introduced by Mr. GRUENING, was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, referred 
to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs and ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

S. 3859 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 


Act may be cited as the Alaska Native 
Claims Settlement Act of 1968.” 
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DEFINITIONS 

Sec. 2. For the purposes of this Act the 
term— | 

(a) “Secretary” means the Secretary of the 
Interior; 

(b) “Commission” means the Alaska Na- 
tive Commission, established pursuant to 
this Act; 

(c) “Native” means an Alaska Indian, Es- 
kimo, or Aleut of at least one-fourth degree 
Alaska Indian, Eskimo, or Aleut blood, or a 
combination thereof, excluding Tsimshian 
Indian blood, or a person of Native ancestry 
who is regarded as Native by the Native 
group in which he claims enrollment and 
whose father or mother was regarded as Na- 
tive by a Native group; and adoption of a 
Native by a person who is not a Native shall 
not affect his status as a Native; and com- 
posed of twenty-five or more Natives incor- 
porated under the laws of Alaska or under 
25 U.S.C. 477 and approved by the Commis- 
sion, 

DECLARATION OF POLICY 


SEC. 3. Congress finds and declares that 
there is an immediate need for a fair and 
just settlement of land claims by Natives of 
Alaska, and that a fair and just settlement 
should provide for (a) a grant to each Na- 
tive group of title to their present village 
sites, and to additional lands that will be 
needed to provide for reasonable community 
expansion and to provide for future eco- 
nomic and social requirements, (b) a reason- 
able payment to Native groups for the pur- 
pose of enhancing their present and future 
welfare, and (c) exclusive Native hunting, 
fishing, trapping, and berrypicking on Fed- 
eral lands not granted to the Native groups. 
It is the purpose of this Act to provide for 
such settlement. 


DECLARATION OF SETTLEMENT 


Src. 4. The provisions of this Act shall be 
regarded as full and final settlement of any 
and all claims against the United States 
based upon aboriginal right, title, use, or oc- 
cupancy of lands in Alaska by Natives, in- 
cluding claims pending before the Indian 
Claims Commission that are based on such 
aboriginal right, title, use or occupancy in 
which a final judgment has not been entered 
on the date of this Act. Such claims shall 
be dismissed by the Commission, 


GRANT OF LANDS 


Sec. 5. (a) The Secretary, upon his own 
initiative and without application, is au- 
thorized to grant to each Native group, sub- 
ject to valid existing rights, (1) title to the 
village site or sites now occupied by such 
group, and (2) title to such additional lands 
in the general vicinity which, in his judg- 
ment, would provide for reasonable commu- 
nity expansion or provide for the fulfillment 
of future economic and social requirements 
of the group, taking into account such fac- 
tors as population, economic resources, tradi- 
tional way of life, and the nature and value 
of the lands. Such grant may include non- 
contiguous lands such as lands that are used 
and occupied by the Natives for, or which are 
suitable for use for, burial grounds, air- 
fields, water supply, village sites, industrial 
sites, agriculture, grazing, recreation, mineral 
extraction, hunting and fishing camps, and 
dock, cannery, or boat-launching sites. In 
the case of Native villages in locations where 
sufficient lands in Federal ownership are not 
available in the general vicinity to permit the 
grant of all of the additional lands contem- 
plated by this subsection, the Secretary shall 
grant other lands in lieu thereof subject to 
the same conditions and limitations that ap- 
ply to grants of land within the general 
vicinity of a village, but such in lieu grants 
shall not include land withdrawn for pur- 
poses unrelated to Native use or the adminis- 
tration of Native affairs. 

(b) The Secretary shall grant, in the ag- 
gregate, forty million acres under this section 
to all Native groups, and the grant of land 
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to any one Native group shall not be less 
than five hundred acres per person on the 
rolls of the Native group, provided that if 
the aggregate grant shall not be sufficient 
and to provide each Native group with five 
hundred acres per person, the minimum grant 
to each Native group shall be reduced pro 
tanto. 

(c) A grant of land to a Native group under 
this section shall not include lands within 
the National Park System or lands withdrawn 
for defense purposes other than lands within 
Naval Petroleum Reserve Number 4. A grant 
of lands in withdrawal areas shall revoke the 
withdrawal pro tanto. 

(d) Prior to making a grant, the Secretary 
shall consult with the Native group and give 
it reasonable opportunity to nominate lands 
for inclusion in the grant. 

RESERVATIONS AND RESERVES 

Sec. 6. (a) The areas of lands and waters 
heretofore reserved and set aside by Execu- 
tive or secretarial order for Native use or for 
administration of Native affairs, including 
those created under authority of the Act of 
May 31, 1938 (52 Stat. 593) are hereby grant- 
ed, subject to any valid existing rights of non- 
Natives, to the Native group using or Oc- 
cupying the land on the date of enactment 
of this Act. 

(b) To the extent any area granted under 
subsection (a) is smaller than the area that 
could have been granted to the Native group 
under the terms of section 5 of this Act, ad- 
ditional lands may be granted to the Native 
group by the Secretary, subject to the same 
conditions and limitations that apply to 
grants under section 5. 

(e) A grant of lands and waters under sub- 
section (a) shall include all mineral interests 
therein. 

ADMINISTRATION UNDER PUBLIC LAND LAWS 


Sec. 7. (a) As soon as possible after the 
date of this Act, the Secretary shall withdraw, 
subject to valid existing rights, from all 
forms of appropriation under any of the 
public land laws, including without limita- 
tion selection by the State of Alaska under 
the Statehood Act of July 7, 1958 (72 Stat. 
$89), any lands which he believes may be 
subject to grant to a Native group pursuant 
to this Act, but not to exceed a total of twen- 
ty million acres. Such withdrawals shall be 
revoked as rapidly as grants to Native groups 
permit. A State selection of lands that are 
withdrawn shall not be approved, regardless 
of whether the selection was initiated before 
or after the withdrawal, until the withdraw- 
al is revoked. 

(b) A Native claim based on use and oc- 
cupancy of unwithdrawn land shall not be 
the basis for the rejection of State selections 
or other applications or claims under the 
public land laws. 

(c) Either before withdrawing lands un- 
der this section or before granting a patent 
pursuant to this Act, the Secretary shall con- 
sult with the Secretary of Defense with re- 
spect to the effect of the withdrawal or grant 
on the security of the United States and 
shall consult with the Secretary of Agri- 
culture with respect to the effect of a grant 
of natior al forest lands. 

(d) Nothing in this Act shall affect the 
rights of Natives as citizens to acquire pub- 
lic lands of the United States under the 
Native Allotment Act of May 17, 1906 (34 
Stat. 197), as amended (48 U.S.C. 357), or 
the provisions of other applicable statutes. 

(e) Lands granted pursuant to this Act 
shall, so long as the fee therein remains not 
subject to State or local taxes on real estate, 
continue to be regarded as public lands for 
the purpose of computing the Federal share 
of any highway project pursuant to title 23 
of the United States Code, as amended and 
supplemented, and so long as there are also 
no revenues from lands, continue to receive 
forest fire protection services from the United 
States at no cost. 
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(t) Any lands granted in fee or in trust 
under this Act shall be subject to the right 
of the Secretary to issue and enforce for the 
protection of migratory birds regulations in 
accordance with the provisions of the Mi- 
gratory Bird Treaty Act, as amended. 

(g) The Secretary is authorized to make 
any grant of land under this Act subject to 
easements for any public use, benefit, or 
purpose, including easements for the admin- 
istration and utilization of any Federal 


(h) Prior to conveyance of land under this 
Act, the Secretary shall have its exterior 
boundaries surveyed. This requirement for 
survey shall be satisfied without continuous 
marking of the line, but by establishment 
of monuments along all the boundaries, ex- 
cept meander courses, by electronic measure- 
ment or other means, at intervals of not 
more than six thousand feet, or by extension 
of the rectangular system of surveys over the 
areas conveyed. Conveyances of surveyed 
lands shall be in accordance with the plats 
of survey, and those for unsurveyed lands 
shall, following survey, be so conformed. 

TRUSTS, DISPOSITION 

Sec. 8. (a) Title to land or moneys granted 
under this Act to a Native group shall be 
held, at its option, by the Native group or 
by a trustee for the Native group, selected by 
the Native group, which shall be limited to 
the Alaska Native Economic Improvement 
Corporation, the appropriate regional cor- 
poration or a board composed of three or 
more individual trustees approved by the 
Commission. The term of such a trust shall 
not exceed twenty-five years, and when the 
trust expires, the corpus of the trust shall 
vest in the Native group. 

(b) A trustee shall have the powers and 
duties set forth in the trust instrument be- 
tween the Native group and the trustee, 
which shall be subject to the laws of Alaska 
governing organization of native group cor- 
porations and the execution of trusts. 

(c) In the disposal of any tract of land 
the Native group or trustee shall give a right 
of first refusal to the occupant thereof. The 
title to land conveyed by the trustee to a 
Native shall not be subject to the provisions 
of section 1 of the Act of May 25, 1926 (44 
Stat. 729: 48 U.S.C. 355a), with respect to 
lands conveyed to Natives in townsites estab- 
lished under section 11 of the Act of March 
3, 1891 (26 Stat. 1099; 48 U.S.C. 355), as sup- 
plemented by the Act of February 26, 1948 
(62 Stat. 35; 48 U.S.C. 355e). The Native 
group or trustee may convey without com- 
pensation to private religious, charitable, or 
educational institutions or organizations any 
land occupied by buildings or facilities 
owned by them on the date the Native group 
receives title or the trust is established. 


MINERALS 


Sec. 9. All mineral interests in lands 
granted to a Native group pursuant to section 
5 or section 6 of this Act shall be conveyed by 
the Secretary, subject to valid existing rights 
of any non-Native, to the appropriate regional 
corporation, established pursuant to section 
10 of this Act. Three-fourths of all revenues 
received by the regional corporation in the 
administration of such mineral interests shall 
be paid to such Native group, and one-fifth 
shall be retained by the regional corporation 
for corporate purposes. The balance shall be 
paid to the Alaska Native Economic Improve- 
ment Corporation. When the regional cor- 
poration is dissolved, or when so provided by 
Act of Congress, such mineral interests shall 
be conveyed to the Native group. 

NATIVE ECONOMIC IMPROVEMENT CORPORATIONS 

Src. 10. (a) The Commission shall arrange 
for incorporation under the laws of Alaska 
of a single statewide Alaska Native Economic 
Improvement Corporation and nine regional 
Native economic improvement corporations, 
hereinafter referred to as “corporations,” for 
the purpose of promoting economic oppor- 
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tunity for the Natives and their descendants. 
The corporate charter or other organization 
documents shall provide for election of a 
Board of Directors by the shareholders on a 
basis which the Commission determines will 
assure adequate representation of all such 
shareholders; for appointment by the Board 
of a President who shall be responsible for 
carrying out the corporation’s functions in a 
businesslike manner consistent with the pro- 
visions of the Act and the policies and direc- 
tives of the Board, and for appointment of 
such other offices as the Board deems de- 
sirable; and for employment by the Presi- 
dent of the corporation’s other agents and 
employees. 

(b) The corporations, in accordance with 
such standards as the Commission estab- 
lished by this Act may from time to time pre- 
scribe, shall be given authority, among other 
things to— 

(1) initiate and coordinate the preparation 
of long-range economic development pro- 
grams for the Natives and their descendants; 

(2) foster or undertake surveys and stud- 
ies to provide data required for the prepara- 
tion of specific plans and programs of devel- 
opment; 

(3) invest in or promote private invest- 
ment enterprises or activities which will im- 
prove the economic status of Natives and 
their descendants; 

(4) develop, establish, operate, and main- 
tain various business enterprises or invest 
in such enterprises to develop, improve, and 
utilize skills and capabilities of the Natives 
and their descendants; 

(5) make loans to Natives and their de- 
scendants om reasonable terms and condi- 
tions to finance plant construction, recon- 
struction, conversion, or expansion, the ac- 
quisition of equipment, facilities, machinery, 
supplies, or materials, and for any other pur- 
pose that will promote economic development 
for the Natives and their descendants; 

(6) make grants to Native groups for the 
development and operation and maintenance 
of projects which will promote the welfare of 
the Natives and their descendants; and 

(7) lease competitively, in accordance with 
sound conservation principles and practices, 
the minerals held by the regional corporation, 
subject to the approval of the Alaska Native 
Economic Improvement Corporation. 

(c) The corporations shall not be regarded 
as instrumentalities of the United States for 
any purpose, and the United States shall not 
be responsible for the corporations’ actions 
or debts, The members of the Boards, the 
managers, and the other officers, agents, and 
employees of the corporations shall not be 
regarded as Federal employees for any pur- 


e. 

(d) The corporations shall maintain com- 
plete and accurate books of account and rec- 
ords which shall be reviewed by the Commis- 
sion periodically. The Commission shall pe- 
riodically report to the Congress, at not less 
than three year intervals, on the activities 
and financial condition of the corporations. 


TAXATION 


Sec. 11. So long as the lands granted to a 
Native group by this Act are held by a 
trustee or a Native group and so long as the 
minerals conveyed to the corporations are 
retained by the corporations, such land and 
minerals shall not be subject to State or 
local taxes upon real estate. Rents, issues, 
profits, royalties, and other revenues or pro- 
ceeds derived from such lands by a Native 
or his descendants or a person other than 
the Native groups and the corporations shall 
be subject to Federal and State or local tax 
laws. Payments made under section 14 of this 
Act or under any State act shall not be 
taxed to the Native group, or the corpora- 
tions. Leasehold or other interests in such 
lands held by non-Natives may be taxed as 
provided by State law. No part of any per 
capita distribution of funds granted to a 
Native group under section 14 of this Act 
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or of mineral revenues paid to a Native group 
by the corporations under section 9 of this 
Act shall be subject to Federal or State in- 
come tax, 

ENROLLMENT 


Src. 12. The Commission shall prepare a 
roll of Natives living on the date of this 
Act, and a roster of Native groups eligible to 
receive any grant under this Act. Before any 
roster or roll is finally approved by the Com- 
mission, it shall be published in such manner 
as it shall find to be practicable, and an 
opportunity shall be given to lodge protests 
thereto. The Commission's findings shall be 
conclusive. The roll shall show the Native 
group and region to which each Native be- 
longs. Each Native shall be affored an 
opportunity to be enrolled in the group 
among which or nearest which he resides or 
in the group from which he or an ancestor 
came, under regulations issued by the 
Commission. 

ABORIGINAL USE 


Sec. 13. The Secretary may, with the con- 
currence of the head of the agency admin- 
istering the land, issue permits to Natives in 
Alaska giving them the exclusive privilege 
for not more than fifty years from the date 
of this Act to hunt, fish, trap, and pick ber- 
ries, in accordance with applicable State and 
Federal laws and regulations, on any land in 
Alaska that is owned by the United States. 
Such permit shall not preclude other uses of 
the land, and shall terminate if the land is 
patented or leased. Any patent or lease here- 
after issued for such land pursuant to the 
Alaska Statehood Act, or tHe public land, 
mining, or mineral leasing laws, shall re- 
serve to the United States for fifty years 
from the date of this Act the right to issue 
to Natives nonexclusive hunting, fishing, 
trapping, and berrypicking permits. 


GRANTS OF MONEY 


Sec. 14. (a) In lieu of according the Natives 
any right to recover compensation for the 
extinguishment of aboriginal title, there is 
authorized to be appropriated and deposited 
in a special account in the United States 
Treasury to the credit of the Natives a sum 
computed and appropriated as follows: The 
lesser of (1) $10,000 multiplied by the num- 
ber of names appearing on the roll prepared 
pursuant to section 12 of this Act, or (2) 
500,000,000 shall be apportioned 75 per 
centum among the Native groups and twenty 
per centum among the regional corporations 
on the basis of the relative number of en- 
rolled Natives in each group and from each 
region, and five per centum to the Alaska 
Native Economic Improvement Corporation. 
The amount of the net judgment awarded to 
the Tlingit and Haida Indians in Court of 
Claims docket numbered 47900, after payment 
of attorney fees and litigation expenses, shall 
then be deducted from the apportionment to 
the various regional corporations on the basis 
of the ratio of the number of Tlingit and 
Haida Indians initally enrolled in each region 
to the total number of Tlingit and Haida 
Indians enrolled in all regions and the funds 
deducted shall be reapportioned to the Alaska 
Native Economic Improvement Corporation. 
$50,000,000 is authorized to be appropriated 
and deposited to the credit of the groups and 
corporations in the special account during 
fiscal year 1971, and the balance is author- 
ized to be appropriated and deposited in the 
special account in equal installments of 
$50,000,000 in the succeeding fiscal years until 
the total sum has been deposited. Deposits 
shall earn interest at the rate of 4 per 
centum per annum from the date of deposit. 

(b) Each year the Secretary shall make 
available to each Native group and regional 
corporation the money in the special account 
credited to it, including accrued interest 
thereon, and the money may bo advanced, ex- 
pended, invested, or reinvested for any pur- 
pose that is authorized by the governing body 
of the Native group or the regional corpora- 
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tion and approved by the commission. The 
remaining 5 per centum and the funds re- 
apportioned from regional corporations pur- 
suant to subsection (b) shall be paid to the 
Alaska Native Economic Improvement Cor- 
poration. 


ALASKA NATIVE COMMISSION 


Sec. 15. The President shall appoint, with 
the advice and consent of the Senate, an 
Alaska Native Commission of five members 
who shall serve for five year overlapping 
terms. The members shall have been resi- 
dents of Alaska for one or more years preced- 
ing appointment and at least three members 
shall be Alaska Natives or descendants of 
Alaska Natives. The Commission shall be in- 
dependent and shall have the duties and 
powers prescribed in this Act, and, with the 
concurrence of the President, the duties and 
powers delegated by State law. The presi- 
dent shall also prescribe the compensation 
to be paid to the members and shall provide 
for payment of Commission expenses, includ- 
ing employment of necessary personnel. The 
Commission may utilize, with or without re- 
imbursement, personnel and facilities of the 
Department of the Interior to assist the Com- 
mission in carrying out its functions. The 
President may terminate the Commission 
when in his judgment it is no longer needed. 


ATTORNEYS FEES 


Sec. 16. The fees of attorneys for services 
rendered relating to the settlement of land 
claims by Native groups shall be determined 
by the Secretary in accordance with the 
standards and limitations established in 25 
U.S.C. 70 n, and the fees determined by the 
Secretary shall be paid from the appropria- 
tions authorized by this Act. 


APPROPRIATIONS 


Sec. 17. (a) There are authorized to be ap- 
propriated such sums as may be necessary to 
defray the costs of the survey and conveyance 
of lands under this Act. Either directly by the 
Secretary or by contract, and to pay the ex- 
penses of the Commission, pay attorney’s 
fees, and carry out other functions author- 
ized by this Act. Such sums shall be available 
until expended, 

(b) There are authorized to be appropri- 
ated to the Secretary such sums as may be 
necessary to pay all reasonable attorneys’ fees 
and expenses actually incurred by any Native 
or Native group, as determined by the Secre- 
tary, in connection with any claims pending 
before the Indian Claims Commission on the 
date of enactment of this Act which are dis- 
missed pursuant to section 4 of this Act. 

(c) At the beginning of each Congress the 
Secretary shall report to the Speaker of the 
House and the President of the Senate the 
grants of land made under this Act and an 
estimate of the time needed to complete the 
grants. The reporting may be discontinued 
when the grants are substantially completed. 

REPEAL 


Sec. 18, Section 3 of the Act of May 25, 1926 
(44 Stat. 630; 48 U.S.C. 335c), is hereby re- 
pealed. 


The analysis, presented by Mr. GRUEN- 
ING, is as follows: 


COMMENTARY ON THE REVISED SUBSTITUTE 
PROPOSED BY THE ALASKA FEDERATION OF 
NATIVES TO SECRETARY UDALL’S PROPOSAL OF 
APRIL 30, 1968, FOR SETTLEMENT OF THE 
ALASKA NATIVE LAND CLAIMS 
The Alaska Federation of Natives reviewed 

the latest proposal of Secretary Udall for the 

settlement of the Alaska Native Land Claims 
and prepared a substitute which was pre- 
sented to the Senate Interior and Insular 

Affairs Committee at its hearing on July 12. 

This has now been revised in light of com- 

ments and suggestions made in the course 

of hearings by the House and Senate com- 
mittees. The revised substitute includes the 
amendments necessary to make the proposal 
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acceptable to the Alaska Federation of Na- 
tives. 

The AFN continues to support S. 2906 
(H.R. 15049), the bill prepared by Governor 
Hickel’s Task Force. Political realities, how- 
ever, make it clear some accommodation 
must be made to meet objections of the Ex- 
ecutive Branch of the government. The re- 
vised substitute prepared by the AFN is in- 
tended to include the key provisions which 
the AFN believes are necessary for a fair and 
acceptable settlement of the land claims of 
Alaska Natives. The following comments are 
directed to specific provisions of the latest 
Administration bill: 

Section 2(b) —Two changes are suggested. 
First the Task Force desired to extend bene- 
fits of the settlement to Alaska Natives who 
are adopted by non-natives. Without appro- 
priate language, such persons would prob- 
ably not be included on the rolls. 

Second, there are many natives who are 
uncertain of their blood lines but they are 
regarded by their people as natives. The most 
striking example are the Aleut people who 
have been in contact with white men for 
hundreds of years. The proposed amend- 
ment permits a person of Native ancestry to 
be included in the absence of proof as to 
minimum blood quantum and even if the 
blood quantum is known to be less than one- 
quarter native, provided such person and at 
least one parent is regarded as Native. 

The AFN has no strong opinion on blood 
quantum. Under the Task Force bill one- 
quarter blood was included as a requirement 
largely in the belief that the Department 
of the Interior desired it, and also to avoid 
undue inflation of the rolls. However, the 
task force proposal, S. 2906/H.R. 15049, per- 
mits benefits to be extended to persons of less 
than one-quarter blood in a manner some- 
what similar to such provisions in Section 
10 of this bill. 

Section 2(c)- The AFN endorses increas- 
ing the responsibility of the Alaska Native 
Commission and a number of amendment 
are made to do this including assignment of 
functions to the Commission rather than thi) 
Secretary of Interior. 

A concept basic to the AFN plan is that 
all native groups would be required to ir. 
corporate either federal or state law. Native 
groups incorporated under AS 38.30.190 will 
be incorporated as business corporations, pro- 
viding a mechanism for ownership of shares 
in the corporation by individual members of 
the group. 

The State Act settling Alaska Native Land 
Claims passed by the 1968 Alaska Legislature 
includes provisions under which incorpora- 
tion under state law or incorporation under 
IRA provisions is required. 

Section 4—The AFN objects to canceling 
all pending claims before the Indian Claims 
Commission, An earlier suggested amend- 
ment would have left these claims pending. 
However, since we understand that under 
S. 3586 (H.R. 17129) claims will be dismissed 
only to the extent they may be based upon 
Indian title, and other claims may still be 
prosecuted, we have not amended this 
section. 

Section 5(a)—The AFN objects to grant- 
ing land in trust to the Secretary which he 
then has discretion to grant to the native 
group when a land use plan has been pre- 
pared and approved. The AFN suggests the 
land be given in fee to the villages. (Another 
amendment permits the native group the op- 
tion of having its land held in trust.) 

The AFN objects to villages located within 
federal withdrawals being denied any portion 
of their lands. As a map prepared by AFN 
Vice President Don Wright demonstrates, 
there are many such villages and it would 
be harsh and unjust to deny them any land. 
The new language in Section 5(c) will permit 
such land to be granted to the village unless 
it is within the national park system or is 
withdrawn for defense purposes. 
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Even if villages can obtain lands now with- 
drawn, there will be villages which cannot 
be granted an adequate amount of land. 
Existing language permits the Secretary to 
make in lieu grants, We have added clarify- 
ing language to Section 5(a) in view of our 
other amendment, that in lieu selections 
may not be of withdrawn lands. 

The AFN objects to the language which 
now strongly suggests that only land con- 
tiguous to the village may be granted to the 
village. We suggest that the land granted be 
within the area held by aboriginal title 
through use and occupancy. To do so, and 
yet avoid the task of adjudicating the 
boundaries of such areas, we suggest the 
term “general vicinity”. All areas of the 
State of Alaska are deemed to be in the “gen- 
eral vicinity” of at least one village. 

The AFN regards it as essential that an 
adequate land base be provided to each com- 
munity, which should include lands of fu- 
ture economic value whether or not they 
are contiguous. Appropriate language has 
been inserted. 

Section 5(b).—The AFN objects to a lim- 
itation that grants may not exceed 50,000 
acres. Assuming a village of 1,000 were to 
receive the maximum grant and smaller vil- 
lages receive less than this, the total grant 
would be only 2.5 to 3.0 million acres. Such 
a small grant would be indefensible. The na- 
tives of Alaska, through the Task Force, 
agreed upon 80 million acres, which they 
anticipated would be within the areas held 
by Indian title by each group. In a spirit of 
compromise and hoping to secure the sup- 
port of the state and the federal government, 
the Task Force reduced the request. to 40 
million acres, which has been accepted by 
the state. If such a grant were made on the 
basis proposed in the task force bill (S. 2906/ 
H.R. 15049), it would not take all of the best 
land in Alaska now open for entry and be- 
cause of the geographic location of Alaska’s 
native population, there would be little con- 
flict between the natives and non-natives 
desiring land, 

Our amendments require the Secretary to 
grant 40 million acres to natives but gives 
him some discretion in the amount of land 
that each village is to receive, however, no 
village shall be granted less than 500 acres 
per person. A village of 100 would, therefore, 
be assured of 50,000 acres. 

Section 5(c).—The Tlingit-Haida people 
hold by Indian title 2.6 million acres of 
Southeastern Alaska for which they have 
not received compensation. Since the com- 
pensation they do receive is set off against 
the money provisions of this bill, there is no 
justification for denying these people the 
benefits of the land grant provisions. 

The AFN would prefer to give as little 
discretion as possible to the Secretary of 
the Interior as such discretion is almost in- 
variably exercised by administration officials 
some distance removed from the Secretary 
and because the grant of such discretion 
tends to perpetuate dependency. If, however, 
the AFN must accept the formula of this 
bill rather than having land grant provi- 
sions with a selection process based upon 
the Alaska Statehood Act (as proposed by 
the task force) we believe that the Secretary 
should at least consult with native groups 
and give them an opportunity to nominate 
lands before making the land grants. Our 
proposal requires such consultation. 

Section 6(a).—As revised, we believe Sec- 
tion 6 adequately disposes of the problem 
of existing Indian reservations in Alaska. As 
a matter of principle, the AFN believes that 
each group or village should receive title to 
its reservation lands and in appropriate cases 
should be permitted to receive additional 
lands. 

Section 7.—‘Interim” as struck as unnec- 
essarily restrictive. 

Section 7(a).—At the time of adoption of 
the State Act on native land claims, it was 
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anticipated by the House Finance Committee 
of the Alaska Legislature which drafted the 
final language of the act, that the State of 
Alaska would enter into agreements with 
native villages South of 66° North and East 
of 152° West during the summer of 1968, The 
agreements would be on a case by case basis 
and would determine which state lands would 
be made available to the villages as a part of 
overall land claims settlement and which 
lands might be selected by the state at the 
request of the villages in order to protect 
them from third party entries after the Sec- 
retary lifts the land freeze. The state, by law, 
agreed to not select any lands outside of this 
area for 18 months, Only about one dozen 
villages are involved in the area where agree- 
ments are necessary. By this pattern it was 
hoped that the natives throughout Alaska 
would then be able to join with the state in 
requesting the Secretary of Interior to lift 
the land freeze. Unfortunately, not only have 
such agreements not been concluded, but 
negotiations have not even begun. At this 
time we, therefore, do not have any substitute 
for Section 7(a). 

Even though our amendments call for a 
grant of 40 million acres, much of this will 
be in land now withdrawn and some of the 
balance will be in lieu lands as to which 
priority is not requested, so the limit on 
temporary withdrawals under this section 
may remain at 20 million acres. 

Section 7(c)—The language is broadened 
to require consultation as to National For- 
est lands prior to granting. 

Section 7(e) —So long as there are no rey- 
enues from lands they should be permitted 
to receive fire insurance protection services 
at no cost. To simplify the amendment we 
have not included additional language in the 
task force bill which would permit the con- 
tract for fire protection service if native 
owned lands produces revenues. 

Section 8—The title is amended to cover 
the subject. 

Section 8(a).—This proposed subsection 
does permit the native groups the option of 
holding a title to land by a trustee. The task 
force accepted such an approach believing 
that it would reduce objections to the task 
force proposal and because it felt it would be 
a desirable device especially when a regional 
corporation or statewide corporation acts as 
a trustee. The AFN does not desire the Secre- 
tary to act as a trustee. The AFN is willing 
to give the Alaska Native Commission might 
be given the explicit power of supervision 
of trustees, otherwise the trustee would be 
subject to the Alaska Court, as specified in 
subsection (b). 

Section 8(c).—This material has been 
broadened to cover land disposed of by either 
the group or the trustee. Note that the AFN 
opposes applying the restriction of 48 U.S.C. 
355 (0) to land held by natives. 

Section 9.—The AFN is opposed to granting 
the statewide corporation a one-half interest 
in the mineral rights even though the AFN 
may become that corporation under the 
terms of the Alaska State Native Land 
Claims Settlement Act. Rather it should be 
granted to the regional corporations. How- 
ever, the statewide corporation should con- 
sent to all mineral leases. 

As to distribution of revenues, we urge 
following formula of 75% to the village, 20% 
to the regional corporation, and 5% to the 
statewide corporation. Such a formula was 
at one time considered by the task force but 
was rejected in favor of giving all mineral 
rights to the village level group. The fore- 
going formula, therefore, represents a com- 
promise between the task force provision 
and the present language of Section 9 of S. 
3586 and H.R. 17129. (See Section 10). 

Section 10(a).—This section is revised to 
establish the regional corporations. The task 
force proposed that the statewide corpora- 
tion receive 5% of the monies and none of 
the land and that regional corporations re- 
ceived 20% of the monies and none of the 
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land. The balance of monies and all of the 
land would go to the local corporations, the 
Native groups. In the opinion of the AFN, 
this is a balanced approach in handling dis- 
posing of the land and money under the 
land settlement. 

The AFN strongly endorses the regional 
corporation concept. The task force bill con- 
tained a number of provisions designed to 
strengthen the regional corporations through 
promotion of merger of villages into the ap- 
propriate regional corporations, which are 
not here included. 

However, the grant of mineral rights under 
Section 9 will further strengthen the regional 

tions. 

Following the State Act and the task force 
approach, the corporations are business cor- 
porations. While initially few, if any, will be 
able to pay dividends, eventually most or 
all will be able to and there is no good 
reason why this form of organization should 
not be used and there are many sound rea- 
sons for it. For example, the use of a mem- 
bership corporation tends to encourage tri- 
balism. The ownership of property, inherent 
in the business corporation form through 
stock ownership, tends to promote pride and 
independence. Of course there is a danger 
that some natives may foolishly sell their 
stock. So the Alaska State Law does not per- 
mit the first holder of stock to sell his shares 
and subsequent holders must be Alaska Na- 
tives or descendants for 50 years. 

If Congress finds these alienation provi- 
sions too restrictive, the AFN would be will- 
ing to have them modified. 

The number of regional corporations has 
been set at nine, and the number should not 
be reduced, as it would create difficult prob- 
lems because of the wide diversity of races, 
tribes, languages and dialects found among 
Alaska’s Natives. Some of Alaska’s native peo- 
ple were at war with each other during the 
19th century. While time is healing these 
wounds, language and cultural differences 
remain, 

Some persons have objected to both the 
village corporation and the regional corpo- 
ration concept on the ground that it will 
freeze the people to the land. This could 
happen but the task force, composed of na- 
tive leaders, is concerned that it not happen 
and their formula is intended to prevent 
“freezing villages in history“. This was a 
factor behind adoption of the business cor- 
poration form. It separates the property 
holding and management entity from the 
municipal entity which is free to incorporate 
under Alaska law. Benefits of the business 
corporations, with some exceptions, are not 
restricted on the basis of residency. The 
stockholders of the corporation are not tied 
to the land. Neither the village corporation 
nor the national corporation must restrict 
their activities to a geographical area. If 
opportunities for economic prosperity do not 
exist or are slender in a particular region, 
the regional corporation may conduct or in- 
vest in enterprises elsewhere within Alaska 
and, with the approval of the Commission, 
outside of Alaska. 

Section 11—The business corporations are 
not intended to have and shall not qualify 
for tax exemption under Section 501 of the 
Internal Revenue Code. 

Section 12.—Reference to city and town 
is eliminated. Under state law native groups 
are based upon existing or historical native 
villages. The Secretary’s proposal is ambigu- 
ous as to whether it is following this ap- 
proach. If it intends to such groups the 
land grant provisions of the act. The task 
force preferred to require the urban native 
to enroll on the rolls of “his” village. 

The reference to eligibility to vote has been 
changed in view of the other amendments 
of the elimination of the membership cor- 
poration approach. 

Section 14 (4a) — The amendments are self- 
explanatory. The grant will be spread over 
10 fiscal years instead of the five proposed by 
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the Secretary in order to reduce the fiscal 
impact on the federal treasury of the in- 
crease in the grant to $500 million. If Con- 
gress grants less, the annual installments 
should not be reduced. 

Section 14(b)—The apportionment has 
been changed in accordance with our recom- 
mendation on regional corporations. The ap- 
portionment is based on a closed roll. 

Section 16—The Alaska Native Commis- 
sion would be strengthened by the proposed 
amendments to the Interior Department bill. 
While the AFN believes and has provided 
that the majority of the Commission should 
be Native, since the Commission will be su- 
pervising the use and expenditure of private 
property of Alaska Natives, we would accept 
a minimum guarantee of representation. The 
other amendments are designed to ensure 
the Commission's independence and Alaskan 
orientation, 

Section 18.— The attorneys for Alaska Na- 
tive groups have fairly, for more than a year, 
advised their clients to seek a legislative set- 
tlement rather than a jurisdictional act so 
a suit could be brought before the Indian 
Claims Commission or the Court of Claims. 
If some Indian claims attorneys are sus- 
pected of postponing Indian claims cases in 
their own interests, such cannot be said of 
the attorneys who have been representing 
the Alaska Natives. There is grave doubt 
whether the Secretary will approve attorneys 
contracts heretofore entered into on any 
basis and, if they are approved, there is not 
any legal basis for compensation. Neverthe- 
less, it is clear that the attorneys have been 
performing valuable legal services which have 
helped measurably in obtaining a solution to 
the land claims problem. They should be 
paid. The proposed amendment to S. 3586 
alleviates this. problem. While the amend- 
ment provides for direct appropriation, such 
is not required by APN. It only seeks the as- 
surance that the attorneys for various groups 
will be paid from some source. 

Former Section 17 has been struck, as it 
is no longer appropriate. 


INTRODUCTION OF SENATE JOINT 
RESOLUTION 192—JOINT RESOLU- 
TION PROVIDING FOR PROTEC- 
TION OF PASSENGERS AGAINST 
DANGER CAUSED BY HIJACKING 
OF AIRPLANES 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Corton] wishes to introduce a joint reso- 
lution—he and I both want to intro- 
duce it at this time—because it is not 
only timely, but also of some urgency. 

Mr. COTTON, I send the joint resolu- 
tion to the desk. I introduce it on behalf 
of myself and the distinguished Senator 
from Washington [Mr. MAGNUSON]. 

The joint resolution provides for the 
protection of passengers against danger 
caused by the hijacking of airplanes. It 
reads as follows: 

8.J. Res. 192 

Whereas Congress finds that there is a 
peculiar danger to airline passengers result- 
ing from hijacking of airplanes; 

Whereas extraordinary precautions must 
be exercised by the Federal Aviation Agency 
to assure the personal safety of airlines pas- 
sengers in those areas where there is a clear 
and present danger of possible hijacking: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That the Administra- 
tor, Federal Aviation Agency be empowered 
to place armed guards and inspectors on 
board commercial airlines to take such steps 
as may be reasonably necessary to protect the 
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lives of air passengers, including shooting 
to kill an armed hijacker. 


Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, I do not 
assert that the joint resolution is, of 
necessity, the correct approach. But this 
is a matter which calls for action. We 
better find out what to do—and do it 
quick. 

I am advised by the Parliamentarian 
that the joint resolution would be 
referred to the Committee on Com- 
merce. Iam very much gratified that the 
distinguished chairman of that com- 
mittee is willing to join me in introduc- 
ing this joint resolution for the purpose 
of having an opportunity to hold a hear- 
ing and listen to the Federal Aviation 
Administration and others, and try to 
get this problem solved promptly. 

There is grave, grave danger to pas- 
sengers riding in airplanes—the danger 
of shooting, and of violence, which at any 
time could cause the crash of an air- 
plane and the deaths of many pas- 
sengers. 

In my opinion, this matter requires 
immediate action and that is our pur- 
pose in introducing the joint resolution 
at this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The joint 
resolution will be received and appropri- 
ately referred. 

The joint resolution (S.J. Res. 192) 
to provide for protection of passengers 
against danger caused by the hijacking 
of airplanes, introduced by Mr. COTTON 
(for himself and Mr. MAGNUSON), was 
received, read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I do 
hope that we can have a hearing on this 
joint resolution as soon as possible. Like 
the Senator from New Hampshire, I do 
not know that this is the whole answer. 
Perhaps this may be an impractical way 
to do it, but we should find out just what 
can be done and how we can do some- 
thing to reduce, at least to an absolute 
minimum, what has been happening in 
the past few weeks and months, 

I am very appreciative that the Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire has seen fit 
to allow me to join him in this joint res- 
olution so that we can move forward as 
quickly as possible. 

Mr. COTTON. I thank the Senator 
from Washington, 


NOTICE OF HEARING ON NOMINA- 
TION OF ORMA R. SMITH, OF MIS- 
SISSIPPI, TO BE US. DISTRICT 
JUDGE, NORTHERN DISTRICT OF 
MISSISSIPPI 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, on be- 
half of the Committee on the Judiciary, 
I desire to give notice that a public hear- 
ing has been scheduled for Thursday, 
July 25, 1968, at 10:30 a.m., in room 2228, 
new Senate Office Building, on the fol- 
lowing nomination: 

Orma R. Smith, of Mississippi, to be 
U.S. district judge, northern district of 
Mississippi, vice Claude F. Clayton, 
elevated. 

At the indicated time and place per- 
sons interested in the hearing may make 
such representations as may be per- 
tinent. 

The subcommittee consists of the Sen- 
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ator from North Dakota [Mr. BURDICK] 
chairman, the Senator from Arkansas 
[Mr. MCCLELLAN], and the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. THURMOND]. 


NOTICE OF HEARINGS ON NOMINA- 
TIONS BEFORE COMMITTEE ON 
THE JUDICIARY 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, on be- 
half of the Committee on the Judiciary, 
I desire to give notice that public hear- 
ings have been scheduled for Thursday, 
July 25, 1968, at 10:30 am., in room 
2228, New Senate Office Building, on the 
following nominations: 

Lewis R. Morgan, of Georgia, to be 
US. circuit judge, fifth circuit, vice El- 
bert P. Tuttle, retired. 

Alexander A. Lawrence, of Georgia, to 
be US. district judge, southern district 
of Georgia, vice Frank M. Scarlett, retir- 
ing. 

Hugh H. Bownes, of New Hampshire, 
to be U.S. district judge, district of New 
Hampshire, vice Aloysius J. Connor, de- 
ceased. 

At the indicated time and place per- 
sons interested in the hearings may make 
such representations as may be perti- 
nent. 

The subcommittee consists of the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas [Mr. MCCLELLAN], 
the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Hruska], and myself, as chairman. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from South Carolina is recognized. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I yield 
briefly to the Senator from Louisiana. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Louisiana is recognized. 


BIRTHDAY GREETINGS TO SENA- 
TOR LONG OF MISSOURI 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I wel- 
come this opportunity to recognize an 
important milestone in the life of the 
junior Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
Lone]. On his birthday, I extend my best 
wishes to him and say that I value his 
interest and concern in the important 
work of this body. 

As chairman of the Appropriations 
Subcommittee on Public Works, I wish 
to say that I know Senator Lone as a 
very able spokesman for Missouri proj- 
ects. He has been before my subcommit- 
tee year after year representing hun- 
dreds of thousands of Missourians who 
are threatened and harassed by floods. 
He has always presented a good case for 
Missouri projects. I know he has worked 
hard in behalf of such projects as Kay- 
singer Bluff Reservoir, Stockton Reser- 
voir, Clarence Cannon Reservoir, Mere- 
mec Park and Union Reservoirs, Missouri 
River agricultural levees, the Grand and 
Chariton River Basins, Long Branch 
Reservoir, the Gregory drainage district, 
the St. Francis River Basin, the Fishing 
River Basin, and many other projects 
of vital interest to Missouri. 

The committee always considered Sen- 
ator Lone’s testimony most carefully in 
its deliberations. 

I know he shares my deep concern for 
our farm programs, and, as chairman of 
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the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry, I know he has supported measures 
to aid the farmers to keep American 
agriculture on its feet. 

So I wish the Senator from Missouri 
all the best on this day, and wish him 
many happy returns. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I join 
other Senators in recognizing the birth- 
day of our distinguished friend from 
Missouri, Senator Ep LONG. 

The citizens of Wisconsin and Mis- 
souri share many of the same interests, 
not the least of which is that both States 
have vital dairy industries. 

As the author of many bills and pro- 
posals to improve the dairy situation in 
America, I know that Senator Lone has 
been a consistent supporter of dairy pro- 
grams of benefit to Missouri dairy farm- 
ers. At a time when many dairy farmers 
are being forced off the farm, when we 
are only beginning to find long-range 
solutions for a stable dairy supply in 
America, the support of Senator Lone of 
Missouri and other Senators has been 
most vital. 

I sincerely wish Senator Lone a happy 
birthday. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, a few 
years ago we were waging in Congress a 
battle for a new program of medical and 
health care for our senior citizens. 

I am pleased to note that this is the 
birthday of one of the original cosponsors 
of the historic King-Anderson bill. The 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. Lone] con- 
sistently helped us move the bill forward. 
The provisions of the bill are today at 
work for many thousands of Missourians, 
and the bill is a guarantee of hope for 
many generations to come. 

As chairman of the Jefferson National 
Expansion Memorial Commission, I have 
been highly honored to have a role in 
the development of this great memorial 
in St. Louis. Through my work on the 
Commission, I have seen Senator Lord's 
deep interest in the project. He has 
worked hard to see it completed and I 
know his support has helped move the 
project to near completion. Everywhere 
I travel, I find people who have heard 
about or seen pictures of the St. Louis 
Gateway Arch. It has truly captured the 
imaginations of many Americans, and I 
am happy to share with Senator LONG 
and many other dedicated Missourians 
in making this project possible. 

I wish Senator Lone happy birthday 
and wish him well for the years to come. 
I know he will continue to serve the citi- 
zens of Missouri with dedication and 
distinction. 

SENATOR LONG OF MISSOURI, A FRIEND OF 

THE ELDERLY 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, I wish to extend my best 
wishes to the junior Senator from Mis- 
souri on his birthday. We have worked 
together on the Special Committee on 
Aging for several years. 

He has worked for the enactment of 
legislation benefiting the elderly since 
first coming to the Senate. En Lone was a 
sponsor of medicare legislation from the 
87th Congress to its enactment and is 
now cosponsoring legislation to extend 
the program into areas in which the 
present law has proved inadequate for 
the needs of the elderly. 
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Our Committee on Aging has become 
aware of the problem of underemploy- 
ment of the elderly and of discrimina- 
tory hiring practices which have pre- 
vented those desiring employment from 
finding it. The Senator from Missouri 
was among those sponsoring legislation 
directed against discrimination against 
older workers and is one of the mem- 
bers of the Committee on Aging, spon- 
soring the proposed amendments to the 
Older Americans Act which would au- 
thorize the establishment of a program 
offering the older citizen an opportunity 
to use his skills to obtain a modest in- 
come. A senior service program has been 
one of the activities of special interest 
to Ep LONG. 

As a member of the Committee on 
Aging and as one who is concerned over 
the future of our programs directed to- 
ward the elderly, Senator Long has co- 
sponsored my resolution calling for a 
White House Conference on Aging in 
1970. This meeting would provide an 
opportunity to review progress in aging 
since the 1961 White House Conference 
and to chart a proper course of future 
action. 

It is a pleasure to join with other Sen- 
ators in wishing Ep Lone good health 
and happiness. : 

Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, as chairman 
of the Constitutional Amendments Sub- 
committee I have been working for the 
last 2 years to secure the passage of an 
amendment which would reform the out- 
moded system used for presidential elec- 
tions. Millions of Americans share an in- 
terest in this proposal, and many leaders 
and educators agree with the urgent need 
for the adoption of a direct, popular vote 
for the President and Vice President. 

Senator Epwarp V. Lone, of Missouri, 
who has been one of the cosponsors of 
this proposal, has presented very con- 
vincing testimony before the subcom- 
mittee in favor of an early end to the 
present electoral system. 

Not long ago, Senator Lone proposed 
that a plank on the abolition of the elec- 
toral college should be added to the plat- 
forms of both political parties this year. 
I certainly concur in this suggestion and 
shall do everything possible to convince 
my party to adopt this suggestion. 

Having served with Senator Lone on 
the Judiciary Committee, as well as on 
the Subcommittee of Administrative 
Practice and Procedure, of which he is 
chairman, I have come to know him as a 
strong advocate for citizens’ rights. It has 
just come to my attention that today is 
Senator Lone’s birthday, so I join Sena- 
tors and others in wishing him continued 
happiness and success. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, the 
future of our Nation greatly depends on 
the vitality of our commercial and in- 
dustrial development. I know this is a 
view I share with many Senators, in- 
cluding Senator Epwarp V. Lone, who is 
today celebrating his birthday. 

The junior Senator from Missouri has 
taken a particular interest in matters be- 
fore my committee. This year he worked 
for the passage of a bill to improve and 
extend the technical and industrial ex- 
tension. program which is so effective in 
Missouri. The State technical services 
bill, which I introduced a few years ago 
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and which Senator Lone cosponsored at 
that time, has been a real trailblazer in 
stimulating industrial development in 
rural and outlying Missouri counties. It is 
helping bring new ideas and new dis- 
coveries from the laboratory to benefit 
many millions more Americans. 

It is thanks to the support. of Senator 
Lone and others that this bill and the 
other important work of the Committee 
on Commerce can move forward so effec- 
tively. Mr. President, I too wish Senator 
Lonc many happy returns of the day. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, the 
people of Missouri have shared with 
Congress and the Nation many great 
leaders and statesmen. 

It is with pleasure that we observe 
today the birthday of yet another out- 
standing Missourian who has gained na- 
tional recognition as a Member of this 


body. 

As the author of the right of privacy 
bill, there is no greater champion of the 
citizen’s right to be let alone, to be free 
from electronic eavesdropping, than 
Senator EDWARD V. LONG. 

As the author of the “freedom of in- 
formation law,” there is no greater 
champion of the people’s right to know 
what their Government is doing than 
Senator LONG. 

As chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Administrative Practice and Procedure, 
there are few who have taken as much 
interest as Senator Lonc has taken in 
finding ways to cut down the redtape 
and delay among Federal administrative 
agencies. 

I have known him well over the years, 
and I know that, along with his deep 
interest in national issues, his No. 1 con- 
cern has always been “What is best for 
Missouri.” 

In every way, he has been a sound and 
forceful advocate for the benefit of the 
citizens of his State. 

He has helped write and pass legisla- 
tion which is today at work helping solve 
the most urgent problems of Missouri. 
He has personally introduced and worked 
for amendments to key bills so that the 
programs in these bills can do the best 
job for Missouri cities, towns, and com- 
munities. 

As majority leader, I have always 
known that on legislation to fight pollu- 
tion, to help education, to improve health 
programs, and to stimulate industrial 
development in his State, we can al- 
ways look to the Senator from Missouri. 

He has always supported measures to 
bring flood control and flood prevention 
to Missouri and he has consistently sup- 
ported bills to step up the pace of rural 
development throughout his State. 

Just as our farmers in Montana face 
great difficulties and pressures, so do the 
farmers in Missouri. The Senator from 
Missouri has diligently supported pro- 
gressive farm legislation, and I know 
his work in this area has been of great 
benefit to rural progress in Missouri. 

Mr. President, I know I speak for all 
Senators when I wish Senator Lone best 
wishes on this important day in his life. 
He has a proud and honorable record as 
a citizen and as a Senator, and I look 
forward to serving with him during the 
years to come. 

Mr, EASTLAND. Mr. President, I am 
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pleased to join with other Senators in 
extending birthday greetings to the Sen- 
ator from Missouri [Mr. Lone], and, 
also, to take this opportunity to com- 
ment on his service in the Senate. As 
chairman of the Judiciary Committee, 
upon which he has served for 8 years, I 
have always known I could count on 
him to help move forward needed crime 
legislation. 

On certain issues, our views have dif- 
fered, but Ep Lonc has always been co- 
operative in expediting the business of 
the committee. 

No one has shown a greater concern for 
law and order and no one has been more 
dedicated to freedom and justice for all. 

His interests have been national in 
scope, but he has never failed to give 
particular attention to Missouri and her 
people. 

It has been a real pleasure to work with 
Ep Lone, and I wish him many more 
years of health and happiness. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, for many 
years I have had the opportunity to work 
with the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
Lone] in numerous legislative areas. We 
serve together on the Judiciary Commit- 
tee; he is a member of the Antitrust Sub- 
committee, of which I am chairman, and 
I serve on the Administrative Practice 
and Procedure Subcommittee, of which 
he is chairman. Therefore, it is a pleasure 
to join with Senators today on the occa- 
sion of Ep Lone’s birthday to commend 
him for his Senate service and extend to 
him my best wishes. 

Over the years we have worked to- 
gether on civil rights legislation, truth- 
in-packaging legislation, wiretap legis- 
lation, and crime legislation such as the 
Law Enforcement Assistance Act. We also 
have worked together on antitrust in- 
vestigations. Recently we joined in seek- 
ing to authorize legal counsel for regis- 
trants when they appear before their 
draft boards. 

We have had victories and defeats, but 
Ep Lonc always fights the good fight. 

The individual Missourian and the in- 
dividual American are always foremost 
in his mind. Freedom and justice for 
every person regardless of station has al- 
ways been his goal. I have enjoyed serv- 
ing with Ep Lone and I wish him con- 
tinued health and happiness. 


NOMINATION OF JUSTICE ABE 
FORTAS TO BE CHIEF JUSTICE OF 
THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I op- 
pose the confirmation of the nomination 
of Associate Justice Abe Fortas as Chief 
Justice because I cannot approve the 
Warren philosophy of the Supreme 
Court. The approval or disapproval of 
this philosophy is the issue. But, unfor- 
tunately, this issue has been obscured by 
circumstances and by the Senate. 

Chief Justice Warren’s intent to resign 
was communicated when only 6 months 
remained in President Johnson’s term 
and at a time when politics indicated a 
chance for a Republican victory in No- 
vember. The intent to resign also comes 
at a time when three other Justices, be- 
cause of age, are reportedly prepared to 
follow the Warren lead. Rather than re- 
sponding to qualifications, the Senate 
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responded to the politics. The Republi- 
cans cried—another L. B. J. deal, collu- 
sion, fraud, it was taking away the right 
of the people—and as Republicans they 
issued a manifesto to fight to the end 
against such “a dastardly act.” They se- 
lected a leader in the junior Senator 
from Michigan and the Republican 
presidential candidate, Richard Nixon, 
who once called Earl Warren “the great 
Republican Chief Justice,” announced 
that the rights of the next President 
were being taken away. The whole reac- 
tion was one of party politics and woe 
to the Republican who disagreed. Six- 
teen of the 19 Republican Senators join- 
ing in the manifesto were Senators on 
August 11, 1965. But only three of them 
registered an objection to the qualifica- 
tions of Justice Fortas. Sixteen of the 
19 Senators asking for a filibuster now 
did not suggest a filibuster when Jus- 
tice Fortas’ qualifications were first tested 
to serve on the Supreme Court. Now all 
sides have charged into the political 
fray. 

First, there is the argument of whether 
or not there is a vacancy—not partic- 
ularly pertinent. All legislative enact- 
ments call for the person in office serving 
until his successor is appointed and 
qualified, and a resignation on the same 
basis should not be called collusion. Then 
there is the charge that the President is 
a “lame duck” and does not have the 
right or duty. The lack of legal right has 
now been abandoned. But the Republican 
coalition questions the moral right. 
Everyone agrees that the President has 
the constitutional right; and a failure to 
act would have been labeled as “Johnson 
indecision” by the same Republicans. 
And no one suggests that the five Sena- 
tors who will not run for reelection vhis 
year are “lame ducks.” 

Then the charge of “cronyism.” After 
31 years in Government, President John- 
son, as Representative, Senator, majority 
leader, Vice President, and President, 
must have made some cronies. Obviously 
many of them were men of talent, and 
who would penalize a man of talent sim- 
ply because he was a friend. Certainly 
not a Member of the U.S. Senate from 
whence the springwell of cronyism flows. 
No one questions the legal talent of Abe 
Fortas. To his credit it may be said that 
he is a lawyer. Very few lawyers of gen- 
eral experience have been appointed to 
the Supreme Court in the last 15 years. 
Nor should a proposed Justice be pe- 
nalized because of his clients. Obviously, 
the clients in the worst trouble will seek 
the best lawyer, and the fact that I have 
at a time represented murderers and 
rapists in criminal court should not indi- 
cate to anyone that I favor murder or 
rape. 

Finally, we have watched this week 
the revealing news that the President 
talks to the Chief Justice on matters 
that concern the President. Any good 
executive consults, and the fact that he 
has a close friend on the Court whose 
confidence he enjoys should not deny him 
the right to consult so long as it does 
not involve matters before the Court. I 
think the real issue was best posed by the 
junior Senator from Tennessee. He said 
he never questioned the President’s right 
or duty—that the President had the right 
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to do many things between now and the 
time he left office in January. But, con- 
tinued Senator Baker, there were many 
things he hoped he would not do. Then 
the Senator said that in traveling the 
State of Tennessee he felt an unrest of 
the people—that the people did not have 
confidence in the Court and there was a 
feeling of frustration—that somehow 
there was no way to “get to” the Jus- 
tices. And then the distinguished Senator 
from Tennessee, after analyzing the 
problem and telling of the opportunity 
that we as Senators have to reinstill and 
allay the unrest by here and now disap- 
proving the Warren philosophy, like 
Bossie the cow, after giving a full pail, she 
promptly kicked it over. He tossed the 
issue into the November election where 
it cannot possibly be satisfied. President 
Johnson is not running in November and 
therefore, his appointees cannot be con- 
sidered by the people. It would be illegal 
(title 18 U.S.C. 600) for Vice President 
HUMPHREY or former Vice President 
Nixon to promise the Fortas appoint- 
ment, so again the issue could not be 
acted upon. We all agree that Supreme 
Court Justices should not be elected. So 
how can the people “get to” the Warren 
court in November? The fact is, they can 
get to the Warren court here and now 
in this U.S. Senate, if we will only face 
the issue. Throwing it to the general elec- 
tion would only compound the frustra- 
tion and mount the turbulence. 

The Federal Government is made up 
of three coordinate branches, the execu- 
tive, legislative, and judicial branches. 
Two of these are accountable to the peo- 
ple who elect them, and who thereby 
exercise their priceless privilege of self- 
government. The third, the Federal ju- 
diciary, as a practical matter is account- 
able to no one. Prior to the Warren court, 
the Supreme Court followed the principle 
of judicial restraint. Under this principle, 
courts are concerned only with the power 
to enact statutes, not with their wisdom, 
and the removal of laws thought to be 
unwise is left by the judges to the ballot 
box and the processes of democratic self- 
government. Chief Justice White warned 
many years ago: 

Teach the lesson that settled principles 
may be overthrown at any time, and con- 
fusion and turmoil must ultimately pre- 
vail. * * * 

Break down this belief in judicial continu- 
ity, and let it be felt that on great con- 
stitutional questions this court is to depart 
from the settled conclusions of its predeces- 
sors, and to determine them all according to 
the mere opinion of those who temporarily 
fill its bench, and our constitution will, in 
my judgment, be bereft of value, and become 
a most dangerous instrument to the rights 
and liberties of the people. 


The Warren court has not followed the 
principle of judicial restraint. It has sub- 
stituted the principle of judicial activism. 
Its creed was stated by Chief Justice 
Warren himself only a few days ago in 
the July 15 issue of U.S. News & World 
Report, where he said: 

I believe that this Court or any court 
should exercise the functions of the office to 
the limit of its responsibilities and no fur- 
ther. If you do that, then it’s better to be 
accused of activism and, on the other hand, 
if you don’t, the characteristics are those of 
Judicial restraint. 
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The number of statutes and ordi- 
nances, Federal and State, which have 
been voided since 1953 is startling, as is 
the number of Supreme Court decisions 
which have been overruled in that period. 
The Court has overthrown laws which it 
thought unwise, and has undertaken to 
do things which it thought the elected 
representatives of the people should do 
but have not done by law. 

As early as 1958, Judge Learned Hand 
in his Oliver Wendell Holmes lectures 
likened the Court to “a bevy of Platonic 
Guardians” and Prof. Edward S. Corwin 
in the New York Times referred to the 
proclivity of the Court to stick its nose 
into matters beyond its competence and 
said that the country needed protection 
against what he called “the aggressive 
tendency of the Court.” In the same year, 
the chief justices of the State supreme 
courts condemned the Supreme Court’s 
lack of judicial restraint by a vote of 
38 to 6, and cited a long list of decisions in 
support of their action. 

When Justice Fortas ascended the 
bench, he immediately became an enthu- 
siastic working member of the majority 
known as the Warren court. Justice 
Fortas must be considered as representa- 
tive of a governmental approach in the 
judicial branch—not solely as a lawyer, 
however able—which should be disap- 
proved by the Senators who believe that 
the Court should stay out of spheres of 
activity which the Constitution assigns 
to the Executive and to the Legislatures, 
National and State. A vote for the con- 
firmation of his nomination as Chief 
Justice can only be taken as approving 
that brand of judicial philosophy. More 
importantly, a vote against confirmation 
is the only practical way in which a 
Member of the Senate can express dis- 
approval of that judicial activism which 
the Warren court and Justice Fortas 
have embraced and which it is fair to be- 
lieve he will continue to follow as Chief 
Justice. 

Justice Fortas’ philosophy is best de- 
scribed in the cover article of Time mag- 
agzine. Fortas’ philosophy is outlined by 
Time as follows: 

Justices should not be as concerned as they 
sometimes have been in “squeezing” judicial 
decisions into a neat pattern. They should 
instead make full use of all the modern tools; 
not only law, but medicine, psychiatry, mass 
psychology, economics and social engineering. 


Time goes on to tell how Justice Fortas 
is “thinking of equipping his office with 
a computer console to tap the memory 
bank of social knowledge.” While good 
advice and procedure for a Senator, this 
is exactly what I do not want a Justice to 
employ. I want a Justice to make a de- 
cision in conformance with the Constitu- 
tion, the past decisions of the Court, and 
the record of the case before him. They 
should be “squeezed” into these three 
criteria, The danger of this type activism 
was cited by Justice Harlan who said: 

I believe that the vitality of our political 
system, on which in the last analysis all else 
depends, is weakened by reliance on the Ju- 
diclary for political reform; in time a com- 
placent body politic may result. 


No better example could be cited than 
the recent housing decision. This deci- 
sion followed by a few weeks the enact- 
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ment by Congress of open housing. Con- 
gress had struggled with this problem for 
years. Hearings were held in both Houses 
and weeks of debate ensued. The will of 
the people was gleaned, and after hear- 
ing and listening and debating, the act 
passed. But under the Warren philos- 
ophy, “the Congress be damned.” The 
Court selected an obscure 1866 statute— 
which was believed unconstitutional at 
the time it passed, hence the 14th amend- 
ment—and set aside the deliberate act of 
Congress. 

Peter Marshall once prayed in this 
body: 

Let us not be frightened by the problems 
that confront us, but rather give Thee 
thanks that Thou has matched us with this 
hour. May we resolve, God helping us, to be 
part of the answer and not part of the 
problem. 


Mr, President, when we run down the 
side roads and chase the red herrings 
of “right” and “duty” and “vacancy” 
and “lame duck” and “cronyism” and 
“the November election,” we become a 
part of the problem. Little wonder peo- 
ple are so confused that the very groups 
who yesterday shouted “impeach War- 
nag! today are shouting “keep him, keep 


FEDERAL AID HIGHWAY ACT OF 
1968 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
want to extend my congratulations and 
sincere appreciation to the distinguished 
chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Public Works for the inclusion of section 
119 in the bill S. 3418, the Federal Aid 
Highway Act of 1968. 

In my testimony before the Committee 
on Public Works on June 4, I recom- 
mended the inclusion of this provision 
to prohibit the construction of any toll 
highway on the Interstate Highway Sys- 
tem after June 30, 1968, unless the Sec- 
retary of Transportation makes an af- 
firmative finding that a toll facility 
rather than a free facility is in the public 
interest. I cannot envision the circum- 
stances that would lead him to that 
conclusion. 

I regret to say that the turnpike au- 
thority in my own State of Oklahoma, 
which has saddled the people with a 
40-year, $258 million indebtedness, and 
has cross-pledged the revenues of the 
Turner and Will Rogers Turnpikes to pay 
the debts of less successful turnpikes, is 
once again spending the motorists’ 
money for further toll road development. 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an article from the Daily 
Oklahoman of July 14, 1968, which points 
out that the Oklahoma Turnpike Au- 
thority has already spent $394,850 in its 
quest for building more toll roads. That 
is more than one-third of a million dol- 
lars out of Oklahoma motorists’ pockets 
for paper highways. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


HUNT FOR PIKE ROUTE Costiy 
(By Ray Parr) 

Efforts to find a feasible route for a turn- 
pike from Tulsa northwest has cost the Okla- 
homa Turnpike Authority $394,850, records 
disclosed Saturday. 
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The authority has had feasibility studies 
made on four different routes. Costs of the 
studies have come from the $186 million 
bond issue sold in 1966, which included new 
money and refunding of old issues. 

The bond issue trust agreement included 
a provision for the authority to use funds to 
finance studies for future turnpikes, Before 
sale of this issue, the authority borrowed 
money from the state highway department to 
make such studies, 

STUDIES COST $108,500 

The highway department was paid back in 
full from funds of the 1966 bond issue. 

The authority still appears a long way 
from selling any new bonds for the Tulsa 
turnpike. But it has decided the most fea- 
sible route will run from near Tulsa to 1-35 
about five miles north of Perry. The route 
includes a. cutoff to Stillwater at a point 
near Glencoe. It is known as the “Y” route. 

Studies on this route have cost $108,500. 
W. D. Hoback, chief engineer-manager, sald 
the studies probably will have to be up- 
dated before bonds are actually sold but that 
this will add little or nothing to the prelim- 
inary costs. 

ESTIMATE NEEDED 

Before the authority can sell bonds it 
must first get an estimate on construction 
costs and an estimate of traffic and revenue 
to determine whether a turnpike will pay 
off its bonds. 

On the “Y” turnpike route, the authority 
has paid Wilbur Smith & Associates $39,600 
for a traffic and revenue report and has paid 
the Deleuw, Cather-H, E. Bailey Engineering 
Co. $68,900 for a civil engineering and cost 
estimate. 

The authority has spent $110,400 on a 
study of a route from the Port of Catoosa to 
Ponca City. : 

This has included $18,100 paid to Wilbur 
Smith & Associates for a preliminary traffic 


and revenue report and $82,500 to Deleuw, 


Cather-H. E. Bailey for a preliminary civil 
engineering and cost estimate. The authority 
also paid Wilbur Smith $9,800 for an updat- 
ing traffic and revenue report, 

The authority has spent $91,850 for 
studies on another route from Tulsa to I-35 
via Perry. This included $22,000 to Wilbur 
Smith for a preliminary traffic and revenue 
report and $69,850 to Deleuw Cather-H. E. 
Bailey for a preliminary civil engineering and 
cost estimate. 

Studies on a Tulsa to I-35 via Stillwater 
route have cost $84,100. This included $18,- 
900 paid to Wilbur Smith for a preliminary 
traffic and revenue report and $65,200 paid to 
Deleuw, Cather-H E. Bailey for a preliminary 


civil engineering and cost estimate. 


Mr. MONRONEY. Toll roads are the 
crab grass on the lawn of life as Charlie 
Brown would say. They are the most ex- 
pensive form of highway construction. 
They are a form of double taxation. 

The motorist pays 4 cents a gallon tax 
to the Federal Government to build the 
interstate freeway system, and yet as 
long as he drives just from Oklahoma 
City to Tulsa, or from Richmond to Pet- 
ersburg, or from Dallas to Fort Worth, 
or on any other toll facility, he will 
never derive any benefit from the 4- 
cent tax because no Federal money is 
used to pay the cost of building or main- 
taining any toll road in the United 
States. 

If he gets 15 miles per gallon, and not 
many American cars do that any more, 
he is paying the equivalent of a 24.3 cents 
per gallon tax to drive on the Turner 
Toll Road. If he drives on the H. E. 
Bailey Turnpike, from Oklahoma City to 
Lawton, he pays nearly 30 cents a gallon 
tax. 
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If he goes north to our neighbor Kan- 
sas and drives on the Kansas Turnpike, 
he pays 31.4 cents per gallon tax. And if 
he comes all the way to the East on 
vacation and travels on the Massachu- 
setts Turnpike, he pays 35.7 cents per 
gallon tax. 

He pays all that, plus his State tax— 
which is an average of 6.4 cents across 
the Nation, per gallon—plus his Federal 
tax of 4 cents a gallon. So, on the Turner 
Turnpike he is paying 34.8 cents per 
gallon tax and in Massachusetts he is 
paying 46.2 cents per gallon tax. 

The Turner toll road would have been 
paid for in 3 years. Now it is estimated 
that it will take until the year 2006 to 
pay for the uneconomic toll roads which 
the then Governor of Oklahoma failed 
to finance properly. Yet, after they have 
been paid for, the good roads will be the 
“rich uncle,” so to speak, on which tolls 
will be continued to pay for the uneco- 
nomic roads. 

The toll rates pay more than the cost 
of the road. They are set up to pay from 
25 to 50 percent more than cost and 
maintenance so that bankers will be will- 
ing to lend money on the toll road con- 
struction in the first place. Again, this 
is loan-sharking terms and we should 
not allow that on our interstate systems. 
There is a built-in artificial surcharge to 
the motorists that lasts as long as the 
toll is maintained. 

I am very happy, therefore, that the 
Public Works Committee has approved a 
provision that will effectively end the 
construction of any toll roads which be- 
come a part of the Interstate Highway 
System. 


CONGRESS MUST NOT IMPOSE A 
MAIL SLOWDOWN 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, Con- 
gress and the Nation are understandably 
concerned over the announced closing of 
some 350 fourth-class post offices, the 
elimination of Saturday window service, 
and the possibility that other cutbacks 
in mail delivery service will be necessary 
in the not-too-distant future. 

The issue has been pictured as one of 
economy. That is not the case. 

As Senators are aware, the postal 
budget has already been approved. When 
that budget was being considered by the 
Post Office Appropriations Subcommit- 
tee, we followed the usual procedure of 
basing the post office appropriation pri- 
marily on the mail volume that would 
have to be processed and delivered. The 
House had already cut $170 million from 
the Department’s budget request, mainly 
from nonmail handling functions, and 
with the exception of restoring $1 mil- 
lion for desperately needed positions in 
the Bureau of Research and Engineer- 
ing, we sustained these reductions. 

Although the reduction in the postal 
budget was the largest in history, the 
Postmaster General said he believed the 
Department could operate within the 
funds allotted it and continue postal 
services at their present level. He still 
feels that way. 

The cutbacks in postal service ordered 
by Mr. Watson are not an attempt to 
“blackmail” Congress into restoring cuts 
in the postal budget, as some have 
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charged. The Postmaster General has 
not asked for additional funds. Money is 
not the issue. 

The problem stems from the require- 
ment in the tax bill that the Post Office 
begin immediately to reduce employment 
to the June 1966 level. This manpower 
squeeze comes at-a time when the postal 
workload is continuing to grow. The Post 
Office cannot continue all services at 
their present level, and also absorb an 
increase in mail volume, with fewer em- 
ployees to do the work. 

In a speech made this past weekend 
at Los Angeles, Postmaster General Wat- 
son explained the situation as it actually 
exists. I ask unanimous consent that 
the speech be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


ADDRESS BY POSTMASTER GENERAL W. MARVIN 
WATSON AT THE DEDICATION OF WoRLDWAY 
POSTAL CENTER, Los ANGELES, CALIF., JULY 
12, 1968 
I am particularly pleased to be here today 

to share with you the dedication of the 

largest and most modern airmail facility in 
this ‘Nation—the Worldway Postal Center. 

Truly, today we put new wings to mail and 

cast forward, looking toward new horizons 

that will better our mall service to the 
world. 

This is a subject of deep and sincere in- 
terest to me both as the Postmaster Gen- 
eral and as a citizen of this Nation. 

For I know that the Post Office Department 
is a basic cornerstone of our country. 

Often overlooked, yes. 

Often disregarded, certainly. 

But nevertheless—historically and factu- 
ally—it is the Post Office Department which 
is a hidden mainstream of American life; or 
a writing, banking, bill-paying, communi- 
cating America; the principal artery of 200 
million people, who because of richness of 
their land and their education, create two 
thirds of all the mail in the world. Thus, a 
very serious responsibility rests with me as 
Postmaster General of the United States. For 
it is my responsibility to keep the lifeblood of 
this artery pulsing ...and to keep this 
mail moving. Although I am lately come to 
the Post Office Department, I am not un- 
familiar with its process and its problems. 
At the White House, President Johnson as- 
signed each staff member certain areas of re- 
sponsibility. One of my assignment when I 
was the President's Special Assistant was to 
be the liaison for the Post Office Department. 
So, since February 1, 1965, I have been deeply 
involved in both the philosophy and the 
problems of the service, I came to appreciate 
fully its inherent value to a free and vibrant 
people: And at the same time, I came to un- 
derstand the dedication of those who have 
given their careers to making a better postal 
service. 

These are not just those in Washington. 
Rather they are all the 740,000 men and 
women who process and deliver our mail 
through some 35,000 post offices throughout 
the country. Big city ... small town. 
rural route or cigar box in a general 
store. Each of these contributes to an un- 
heralded but cherished freedom. . fast 
mail, delivered without censorship. 

Each post office plays its own part and 
each is bound somehow to those 200 million 
of us who must have the mail and who pick 
it up from the mail box each day without 
any great thought of how much effort went 
to get it there. 

But it does get there and the mail is all 
important. For mail is much like water and 
electricity—it is necessary to our way of life 
and it is never missed until it is not there. 

Thus, when I came to the Post Office De- 
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partment last April 26, I came with a per- 
sonal pledge and a basic knowledge of the 
system. My pledge was that I would do every- 
thing possible to make this service better. 

My basic knowledge was that I would have 
to know more and learn more and work 
harder to accomplish more. 

In the 11 weeks since I became Postmaster 
General, I have purposely travelled some 35,- 
000 miles and have inspected 41 separate and 
distinct post offices. 

For post offices are all different, you know. 

Some are old, some are new. 

Some are inadequate, and some are mod- 
ern, such as the Worldway Postal Center. 
There are regional areas, major post offices, 
sectional centers, airmail centers, postal con- 
centration centers, annexes, overseas centers, 
military mail installations, and a number of 
other, including second class, third class, and 
yes, fourth class, all reaching out and touch- 
ing each one of us. 

In the course of my inspections, I have 
met some 15,000 employees. This was not done 
by seeing them in groups, It was accom- 
plished by seeing each as an individual... 
shaking their hands. . talking with them 
... and occasionally arguing with them, for 
the great freedom of this country is that all 
of us can meet and dispute together while 
seeking a common goal. 

But to discuss is to learn. And the pur- 
pose of these travels, the majority of which 
were done on weekends—as this West Coast 
trip will be done during this weekend—is to 
see and know all the facts. 

These facts, gained from seeing our sys- 
temon the ground, are coupled with the staff 
studies and staff meeting that have been held 
in Washington. 

For in a system so complex, all of us in 
Washington must also know what is hap- 
pening in each small town or big city. The 
system can only work when all the facts are 
known—so that the drawing boards and the 
charts and the decisions of Washington ac- 
curately reflect the world beyond—that 
world out there beyond the mountains that 
is the people of this great nation. 

It was all aimed at the same distinct goal 
and to the same firm pledge I made when I 
joined the Department on April 26, that is— 
to create the best possible plan for the postal 
service. Not just for the postal service of this 
moment and not just for the postal service 
of next year, but rather for the postal serv- 
ice for the next decade, and hopefully, to 
provide a plan for the postal service of the 
next century. For in a Department so huge 
and on a subject so very important to all, 
it is necessary to plan now for many years 
ahead, else the plan of today will not be 
workable tomorrow. Before I leave this office, 
I will—with the help of my 740,000 fellow 
employees—present a workable plan that will 
aid in making the Post Office Department of 
the United States the finest of the future 
world. I have with the help of the Depart- 
ment, already embarked on this plan. It is 
directed at several levels, all aimed at the 
same goal—better postal service for all. 

The first alm—and that is why I am so 
pleased to be here today—ts for a system of 
modernization which is workable and will 
move the mail faster. This involves both 
better management techniques and better 
technology. For these go hand in hand, One 
creates the management and one creates the 
machine and together they create a firm 
basis for a better total service. 

Thus, a facility such as this Worldway 
Postal Center will lead us rapidly—and I in- 
tend it will be so rapid that I will make rec- 
ommendations to the Congress before the 
end of this year—for one class of priority 
mail. This will be a first class mail which 
will move by air, at every distance over 220 
miles, without airmail stamps. 

We are moving rapidly in this area. Indeed, 
75% of all first class mail already moves by 
air, whether it is sent for 6 cents per letter 
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or 10 cents. With modification and a few 
corrections we can do even better—and we 
will. 

For you must recognize that first class mail 
is the very basis of the postal system of the 
United States. Mail is divided into four 
classes—but the main mission assigned to us 
by the Congress, dating back to the very First 
Continental Congress when Benjamin Frank- 
lin became Postmaster General, is first class 
mail. That has priority. That must go 
through. 

So, on the one hand, better management 
as part of this plan and better technology, 
on which we are working, will keep your mail 
moving. But we must never overlook the 740,- 
000 employees we have. For they and they 
alone are the reason that all the mail moves. 

Therefore ting them ... know- 
ing the effort that goes into moving this mail, 
knowing their often unacknowledged devo- 
tion to the mall. . I also intend to create 
a better system for their own advancement 
and their own training and their own life- 
time participation in our system. 

This requires more than training. It re- 
quires interest in each as an individual... 
and it requires equal respect from them to 
the management and the mission commis- 
sioned on us by the Congress and mutual 
respect from management to the men and 
women who actually do the work. 

And these people do the work. 

Congress, each year, assigns a total pro- 
jected workload to us. This year Congress 
has said that 84 billion pieces of mail will 
move through the post offices of the United 
States. That means that our 740,000 will have 
to carry this mail... sort this mail... 
and deliver this mail. 

That they have done it in the past is a 
matter of record. You need only to look to 
your own mail box to see how well they ac- 
complish this. 

That they can do it again is also a matter 
of record. Because they are capable and while 
the words “Through rain, or sleet, or snow” 
may after nearly two centuries seem trite, 
the fact of the matter is that our postal em- 
ployees do assure you each day that the mis- 
sion will be accomplished. However, the job 
is becoming ever larger and the burden ever 
greater for our employees, The mail explo- 
sion—this mammoth river of mail which rep- 
resents each of you—is growing each year, 
flowing to a point where in this fiscal year 
84 billion pieces of mail must be delivered—a 
mail explosion which evidences the popula- 
tion explosion. 

But under the current manpower limita- 
tions imposed by Congress, this increase 
cannot be handled. 

This is not a matter of dollars. The Post 
Office Department agreed with the necessity 
for the dollar cutback in the budget for 
Fiscal Year 1969, which began on July 1. 

Therefore, we did not dispute the loss of 
$169 million dollars in funds, willingly sur- 
rendering these for the good of the economy 
of the nation. Indeed, we ran our financial 
affairs so well that we were able to return 
to the Government at the end of Fiscal 1968, 
$98 million dollars which we saved. 

Unfortunately, in the rush of business 
before the Congress, a personnel ceiling was 
also established beginning last July 1 for 
all government agencies. Normally, by tacit 
agreement because of the value of service in 
a huge organization which has vast revenues, 
the Post Office would have been exempt. Be- 
cause as the mail grows each year the per- 
sonnel—the people handling the mail—must 
necessarily increase. But this year a cut- 
back to the 1966 employment level was im- 
posed, even though the mail volume con- 
tinues to grow. We must—by law—cut back 
to the 1966 levels of personnel. 

This means a total loss to us in this Fiscal 
Year of 30,780 workers. It comes in two 
categories—15,780 who were needed to meet 
the growth of mail volume, but cannot be 
hired, and 15,000 who will not be replaced 
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when they retire, quit or leave the service 
through other means of attrition. 

Over a four year period—when our total 
volume of mail will grow to 91.2 billion 
pieces—we must cutback our workforce to 
685,000 people while filling only three out of 
four job vacancies. That is now the law of 
the land. Because it became effective July 1, 
I am duty bound to follow the law and allow 
cutbacks, In an industry as large as the Post 
Office—and you must remember that this is 
the second largest civilian employer in all 
the world—such cuts are not made overnight. 
Instead, they must be carefully phased over 
a period of many months. 

But to comply with the law—and to keep 
the mail moving—I had to order yester- 
day the beginning of a program that will 
gradually phase out all fourth class and 
4,800 third class post offices. Additionally, 
all post offices will gradually be closed on 
Saturdays. At the same time we will not be 
able to add new homes and new businesses 
to delivery routes. Eventually Saturday de- 
livery will have to be eliminated. 

This is not done because of cost. It is done 
because of manpower. The total effect is 
simply that under this program we do not 
have enough people to adequately deliver the 
mail six days a week. It becomes a complete 
physical impossibility—even though we need 
no extra money, we will not have the people. 

Now, I know I present what must seem a 
drastic picture. But there is also a bright 
light at the end of a dark tunnel. For Con- 
gress in its wisdom may very well recognize 
that the Post Office Department is a different 
agency and may permit us to restore the 
necessary personnel, 

Remember now, this is not giving us more 
money, but simply letting us keep the man- 
power we have and adding the 15,780 em- 
ployees to handle the additional mail volume 
of this year. 

If this happens, we will be able to continue 
the mail deliveries as you know them today. 

But this is only one part of the problem, 
For we also must find a way to deliver the 
mail better and faster, 

We can do more. 

We can do it better, 

Iam convinced that we will. 

I am equally convinced that as we dedicate 
this post office today we should also remem- 
ber those 740,000 men and women who have 
worked so hard and are working so hard to 
see that mail does go through. 

For they are the true secret of the mail. 

In the last analysis they and they alone 
are the ones who really do the job. 

We can only give them the tools to do the 
job better. 

I believe that as Postmaster General it is 
my duty to help find those tools and hoe 
them to a sharp edge. 

I believe it can be done and I know that 
this year we will find ways to do it. 

And that is why I am so pleased and priv- 
ileged to be here to officially speak for all 
our employees in dedicating this Worldway 
Postal Center. 

We are moving ahead now and we are mov- 
ing swiftly. The post roads which opened this 
country are gone. Today, the post roads of 
the Twentieth Century lead through the 
skies. 


“REPORTING ON THE SOCIAL STATE 
OF THE UNION’—ARTICLE BY 
SENATOR MONDALE 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, I have 
frequently called the attention of the 
Senate to the proposed Full Opportunity 
and Social Accounting Act, a bill now 
pending before the Senate Subcommittee 
on Government Research. 

This important legislation, authored 
by the junior Senator from. Minnesota 
[Mr. MonpateE] and coauthored by 10 
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other Senators, including myself, is 
designed to bring a new degree of 
sophistication and rationality to our 
Government’s social policies. It would, 
by creating a Presidential Council of 
Social Advisers and providing for an 
annual Social Report and a Joint Con- 
gressional Committee on the Social Re- 
port, permit existing social research 
knowledge to surface and be applied to 
our pressing social problems. 

In an excellent article appearing in 
the June 1968 issue of Trans-Action 
magazine, Senator MONDALE discusses 
his proposal in detail, elaborating on the 
bill’s relation to our Nation’s social 
aspirations and its importance for the 
social science community. I believe, Mr. 
President, that Senator MONDALE’S 
article entitled “Reporting on the Social 
State of the Union” warrants wide read- 
ing and careful study. I therefore ask 
unanimous consent that the article be 
reprinted in its entirety at this point in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

REPORTING ON THE SOCIAL STATE OF THE 
UNION 
(By Senator WALTER F. MONDALE *) 

America’s social goals were well stated by 
the writers of the Constitution: to “estab- 
lish justice, insure domestic tranquillity, 
provide for the common defense, promote 
the general welfare, and secure the bless- 
ings of liberty for ourselves and our pos- 
terity.” But in 1968 we see little domestic 
tranquility; we see little justice for a sub- 
stantial number of citizens; and for mil- 
lions—poorly educated, ill-housed, or other- 
wise deprived—the blessings of liberty are 
a cruel jest. 

The search for solutions to this modern 
dilemma leads those of us in government to 
turn to social research. There is increasing 
legislative hunger for social-science coun- 
sel. Senator Abraham Ribicoff, in major 
hearings on the urban crisis, called no fewer 
than 12 social scientists to testify. In order 
to improve the federal government’s social- 
science research capability, Senator Fred 
Harris of Oklahoma has reintroduced legis- 
lation to establish a national foundation for 
the social sciences. He seeks to draw the so- 
cial sclences from the shadow of the National 
Science Foundation, thus giving them inde- 
pendent status and increased stature. 

In government departments, a new kind 
of administrator is emerging. For example, 
Daniel P. Moynihan, former Assistant Secre- 
tary of Labor, is “one of a new breed of 
public servants, the social-scientist-politicos, 
who combine in their junds both 
social-science training and full-time involve- 
ment in political activity.” (See “Black Fam- 
ilies and the White House,” Lee Rainwater 
and William L. Yancey, Trans-action July/ 
August 1966.) Another new political animal 
in federal departments and agencies is the 
systems-approach expert, who—by means of 
cost-effectiveness analysis and other tools— 
seeks to help decision-makers understand all 
relevant alternatives and key interactions 
among them by calculating costs, risks, and 


1 Walter F. Mondale has been U.S. Senator 
from Minnesota since 1964 when he was ap- 
pointed to complete the term of Vice-Presi- 
dent Hubert Humphrey. He was elected to 
the seat in 1966, and serves on Senate com- 
mittees on space, agriculture, banking and 
currency, and aging. He has led the fight 
for passage of the fair housing bill and. the 
fair warning law requiring manufacturers 
to notify automobile owners of safety defects. 
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potential results associated with each course 
of action. An example of this new breed is 
William Gorham, formerly of the Pentagon 
and the RAND Corporation, and Assistant 
Secretary for Planning and Evaluation at 
the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, who has been appointed head of 
the Urban Institute, a government-sup- 
ported independent research center. 

The development of these new types of 
scientist-politicians suggests a governmental 
institution—an arm of the executive—that 
can combine a knowledge of sociology, sci- 
ence, history, social psychology, criminology, 
and social economics. These new specialists 
can place their knowledge in a governmental 
context, and bring a systems approach to 
bear on broad social programs. 

Early last year I introduced in the Senate 
the Full Opportunity and Social Account- 
ing Act, which was cosponsored by Senators 
Clark, Hart, Harris, Inouye, Kennedy of Mas- 
sachusetts, McCarthy, McGee, Muskie, Nel- 
son, and Proxmire, who is chairman of the 
Joint Economic Committee. This legislation 
would draw the social scientists into the 
inner councils of the Administration; it 
would foster the use of the systems approach 
for an overview of the broad range of domes- 
tic social programs; and it would establish 
a system of social accounting to keep a con- 
stant check on our domestic social status. 
Furthermore, it would require a public re- 
port of this social audit. 

In its statement of policy, the Full Oppor- 
tunity and Social Accounting Act reaffirms 
that “it is the continuing policy and respon- 
sibility of the federal government, consist- 
ent with the primary responsibilities of the 
state and local government and the private 
sector, to promote and encourage such con- 
ditions as will give every American the oppor- 
tunity to live in decency and dignity, and to 
provide a clear and precise picture of whether 
such conditions are promoted and encour- 
aged in such areas as health, education and 
training, rehabilitation, housing, vocational 
opportunities, the arts and humanities, and 
special assistance for the deprived. 

To accomplish this, the legislation would: 

Declare social accounting a national goal; 

Establish the President's Council of Social 
Advisers, comparable in the social sphere to 
the Council of Economic Advisers in the 
economic area; 

Require the President to submit an annual 
Social Report to Congress, the social coun- 
terpart to his Economic Report; and 

Create a joint committee of Congress to 
examine the substance of the Social Report. 

In his Social Report, the President is to 
detail ‘‘the overall progress and effectiveness 
of federal efforts” toward implementing the 
policy of the act; review state, local, and 
private efforts to this end; and present cur- 
rent and foreseeable needs, programs, and 
policies and recommendations for legisla- 
tion.” 

The three-member Council of Social Ad- 
visers, supported by a staff of experts in the 
social sciences and in those natural sciences 
concerned with man and his environment, 
would be empowered to “gather timely and 
authoritative information and statistical 
data” and analyze and interpret them. The 
Council would also appraise the various pro- 
grams and activities of the federal govern- 
ment and develop priorities for the programs, 
recommending to the President the most 
efficient and effective ways to allocate federal 
resources. 

The model for this act is the employment 
Act of 1946, which has had an indisputably 
favorable effect on the nation’s economy. 
This economic progress—owing in large part 
to highly refined economic analysis and indi- 
cators—is a powerful argument for using 
social analysis and measurement. 

The Council of Economic Advisers recom- 
mends measures to maintain a stable, pros- 
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perous, and expanding economy. It operates 
on four assumptions: 

That welfare (the ultimate objective) is 
dependent upon the level and health of na- 
tional economic activity; 

That economic factors can be quantified; 

That action by government can cause spe- 
cific changes in the national economic con- 
dition; and 

That from analysis of economic data it is 
feasible to recommend specific action to 
achieve national economic health. 

To do its job, the C.E.A. had to develop a 
system of economic criteria to measure the 
present and prospective conditions of the 
economy. It had to increase the expertise and 
the rigor of the economics discipline in order 
to reduce the margin of error in economic 
measurement. It had to develop tools of eco- 
nomic analysis, calling upon the entire com- 
munity of economists for contributions. It 
had to proceed with caution so as to com- 
mand the respect and acceptance of decision- 
makers. Finally, its recommendations and 
fiindings had to be action-oriented. 

The same process is now appropriate and 
necessary in the social endeavors of the 
federal government. But we should mislead 
no one: This new job will be far more diffi- 
cult. There should be no false hopes for in- 
stant success. For the most part, economic 
indicators are hard, cash-register data, and 
in most indices the dollar is available as a 
uniform measuring unit. Understandably, it 
is far easier to count the cash in a working- 
man’s pocket than to measure the quality of 
his health or education. 

A true attempt to apply non-economic 
measures to the quality of life in America 
could have a revolutionary impact on govern- 
ment. It might be the first time that govern- 
ment looked at the individual to see what 
government programs do to and for him—in 
other words, to discover the effect, rather 
than merely to measure the effort, of govern- 
ment programs. For example, we know how 
many people take advantage of Medicare, but 
there are no public reports on the quality of 
this care. The same is true of education, 
criminal rehabilitation, and much of the 
poverty effort (although the publication of 
studies on the effect of Head Start has been 
a laudable beginning). 

At present, our social goals are vague and 
ill defined. The legislative requirement that 
the Administration deliver a public social 
accounting should sharpen the Administra- 
tion’s goals and social planning. This could 
promote setting long-range goals in, for ex- 
ample, education, health care, and the fight 
against environmental pollution, and en- 
courage definite periodic progress toward 
their achievement. 

Some argue that this system of progress 
reports will curb innovation and experi- 
mentation. But I think we have little to fear 
if we use fresh, imaginative ideas. And in 
fact, the lack of adequate indicators can ac- 
tually conceal the success of government in- 
novations. Critics of the Job Corps for exam- 
ple, attack the cost per corpsman, while the 
Corps’ effect on the corpsman’s life and po- 
tential is ignored. 

Some see a danger of the indicators’ being 
manipulated for political ends, or the goals 
deliberately being set so low that accom- 
plishment will appear spectacular. Of course, 
our political system is, at every level, vulner- 
able on this score. But there are checks built 
into the legislation. It provides for a Joint 
Congressional Committee empowered to 
probe deeply into the substance of the Social 
Report—to examine and criticize the de- 
clared goals, to question the philosophy be- 
hind the various programs, and to test the 
adequacy of the indicators. For a demonstra- 
tion of how effective this legislative tool can 
be, we need only refer to the transcript of 
the 1967 hearings of the Joint Committee on 
the Economic Report chaired by Senator Wil- 
liam Proxmire. 
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There are also other legislative checks on 
the Administration. The General Accounting 
Office has won a strong reputation for its 
auditing of Administration expenditures. 
Senator Abraham Ribicoff has proposed that 
this operation be expanded by adding an Of- 
fice of Legislative Evaluation charged with 
“evaluating the results of the social and eco- 
nomic programs [Congress] has enacted.” 
The Full Opportunity Act proposes to give 
the Administration new evaluative and ana- 
lytical equipment. Certainly Congress should 
be given comparable legislative tools. 

The Administration, with the program- 
planning-budgeting system directed by the 
Bureau of the Budget, is already taking lim- 
ited steps toward improving program evalu- 
ation and determining program priorities. 
And William Gorham, in his work in the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
has been coordinating a panel working on a 
“social state of the nation report.” No one can 
guarantee, however, that it will be a perma- 
nent institution of government. 


SEARCH FOR A CONSTITUENCY 


As a matter of practical politics, the pas- 
sage of legislation requires a constituency. 
Since most laws grow out of a need that 
has immediacy and relevance for a sizable 
part of the population, most proposed leg- 
islation has a constituency highly motivated 
to promote its passage. But where is the 
constituency of legislation that looks to the 
future—legislation that will have profound 
impact, yet is currently difficult to under- 
stand and in constant danger of being mis- 
interpreted? 

To build such a constituency, we must 
look to the social scientists themselves. And 
there are other allies as well. At all levels of 
government, social-welfare organizations and 
Officials are concerned about the effectiveness 
of programs ranging from welfare to educa- 
tion, from city planning to health care. 

The initial job in building a constituency 
is to bring the legislation to the attention 
of those for whom it has inherent interest. 
I have sent letters to 500 social scientists 
inviting their comment. Furthermore, edi- 
torials in media ranging from the Minne- 
apolis Star and Milwaukee Journal to spe- 
cialized newsletters have brought encourag- 
ing response. 

The second step is persuasion, which in 
this case means education. Few people in 
policy-making positions are aware of the 
concept of social accounting—largely because 
literature on the subject is confined mostly 
to the academic journals. 

The congressional committee is a useful 
educational device, particularly as an effi- 
cient information conduit to the policy- 
makers. The Full Opportunity and Social 
Accounting Act has been referred to the 
Government Operations Committee, which 
has sent it to Senator Harris's Subcommittee 
on Governmental Research. In the summer 
of 1967 that subcommittee held a unique 
one-day seminar to explore the ramifications 
of the proposal. Both that session, and the 
hearings the subcommittee held later, elic- 
ited highly illuminating views from social 
scientists, present and former government 
Officials, businessmen, and journalists. Above 
all, the discussions buttressed the need for 
an institutionalized and on-going review of 
the state of our nation’s social health, at 
the highest level of government as well as on 
the community and state levels. In great part 
the hearings produced more questions than 
answers, and exposed our ignorance rather 
than a wealth of information about social 
processes, But our country is now demanding 
the answers, and it is essential that we begin 
asking the right questions. 

While the Full Opportunity Act will have 
a vigorous impact upon government, I be- 
lieve it will have no less impact on the social 
sciences. There is every reason to believe 
that the social sciences—like economics 
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since 1946—will be greatly stimulated by 
enactment of the legislation. Such legislation 
may prod many social scientists into devot- 
ing increased attention to social problems 
that have specific relevancy to government. 
Instead of concentrating solely on research 
and comment, they will become active par- 
ticipants in policymaking. 

Are social scientists up to the task? While 
most who have written me believe that they 
are, some are less confident. One social sci- 
entist of long experience warned, “The be- 
havioral sciences, in my judgment, are in no 
real position at this point to give any hard 
data on social problems or conditions.” He 
added, “There are many promises and pre- 
tentions; however, when it comes to delivery, 
what is usually forthcoming are more re- 
quests for further research. . . .” 

If social scientists have not developed the 
necessary sophistication to fully participate 
in policy determination, then they must— 
and very soon. For government at all levels 
is going to ask them for advice and value 
judgments, This responsibility is going to 
be thrust upon them, and I don’t think they 
are going to refuse it. 

I am encouraged by the reports sent to me 
by social scientists who are involved in both 
the planning and the evaluation phases of 
future-looking projects. The work of organ- 
izations such as Resources for the Future 
and the Russel Sage Foundation is well 
known, And of course, virtually every major 
university has a center or institute doing ex- 
tremely ambitious research on social prob- 
lems. Others, such as the Center for Research 
on the Utilization of Scientific Knowledge 
at the University of Michigan, are devoting 
their activity to ways of using scientific 
skills in the social as well as in the natural 
sciences. The book Social Indicators (M.I1,T. 
Press, 1966), edited by Raymond Bauer, 
shows how researchers can frame the im- 
portant questions and meet the basic re- 
quirements for social accounting. 

All this suggests that some social scien- 
tists want to become activists—to convert 
their role from that of observer to that of 
participant. 

THE COMMUNICATION GAP 


Today, because much valuable informa- 
tion disappears into the academic journals, 
many policy-makers remain unaware of its 
existence. A Council of Social Advisers could 
probably correct this problem by providing 
a funnel through which the findings of so- 
elal-sclence research would be directed to 
government. 

Of course, government policy-makers 
shouldn’t expect a full range of sophisti- 
cated social indicators to be developed over- 
night, nor should they expect evaluation 
and analysis that bear the stamp of certain- 
ty rather than theory. Scientific progress 
doesn’t work this way. If I read the history 
of the Council of Economic Advisers cor- 
rectly, it took that group many years, and 
experimentation by several Council chair- 
men, to evolve a satisfactory role in economic 
analysis and policy recommendation. This 
will be even more necessary when we are 
dealing with elusive social values. 

Now, a word of warning: There is a history 
of mistrust on the part of some members of 
Congress toward the social sciences. This at- 
titude is based partly on unfamiliarity, part- 
ly on poor communications between sci- 
entists and policy-makers, and partly on the 
fact. that many Congressmen regard them- 
selves as successful practitioners of applied 
social sclence—because they have won elec- 
tions. Institutionalized channels of com- 
munication will help break down this mis- 
trust. 

Also important is the fact that policy- 
makers are wary of the political backlash 
contained in the findings of the social sci- 
entists. One dramatic example was the re- 
sponse of policymakers to the Moynihan 
Report on the Negro family. 
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Finally, there are still a substantial num- 
ber of people who see behavioral-science 
study as a trend toward the society of 
Orwell’s 1984. They are wary of invasion of 
privacy in social research, and fear that data 
banks will make the individual increasingly 
vulnerable. These are legitimate concerns, 
often deeply felt by the social scientists 
themselves. These concerns demand vigilance. 
There must be guarantees t misuse of 
some of the most valuable equipment in 
social-science research. 

But despite these difficulties, it is time to 
establish an alliance between policy-makers 
and social scientists. The alliance promises 
better lives and more individual ty 
through a more orderly approach to the 
future. 

Of this need, former Health, Education, 
and Welfare Secretary John W. Gardner has 
said: “We have a great and honored tra- 
dition of stumbling into the future. In 
management of the present, our nation is— 
as nations go—fairly rational, systematic, and 
orderly. But when it comes to movement into 
the future, we are heedless and impulsive. 
We leap before we look. We act first and 
think later. We back into next year’s prob- 
lems by studying the solutions to last year’s 
problems.” 

Bertrand de Jouvenel has written that the 
20th century now has the opportunity to 
devise “a long-term strategy for well-being.” 
As I read the Preamble to the Constitution, 
it seems to me that this was precisely the 
goal of the 18th century Constitutional Con- 
vention, Today, a vigorous program—backed 
by the collective political wisdom of the 
Congress and the technical expertise of the 
social scientists—finally offers us hope of 
achieving that goal. 


FURTHER READING SUGGESTED BY THE AUTHOR 


Social Indicators edited by Raymond A. 
Bauer (Cambridge, Mass.: M.I.T. Press, 1966) . 
The authors attempt to describe a system of 
social indicators and the uses or drawbacks 
that might develop if a national social indi- 
cator system were set up. 

Action under Planning: The Guidance of 
Economic Development edited by Bertram 
Gross (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
1967). Economic planning in the context of 
social planning and social reaction to 
innovation. 

On Culture and Social Change by William 
F. Ogburn (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1964). Essays ranging from 1912 to 
1961 cover a wide range of subjects dealing 
with social change and social indicators. 

World Handbook of Political and Social 
Indicators edited by Bruce M, Russett, Hay- 
ward R. Alker Jr., Karl W. Deutsch, and 
Harold D. Lasswell (New Haven, Conn.: Yale 
University Press, 1964). The application of 
social statistics to international comparisons, 
with an analysis of trends and patterns pro- 
jected through 1975. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may proceed 
for 5 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 


APPROPRIATIONS FOR NATIONAL 
SCIENCE FOUNDATION 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, the re- 
port of the Independent Offices Sub- 
committee of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee of only $410 million operating 
budget for the National Science Founda- 
tion during fiscal 1969 is a serious blow 
to U.S. science. I realize, as do the other 
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Members of this body, the need to effect 
a reduction in the Federal budget at 
this particular time. 

I am not convinced, however, that it 
makes much sense in the long run to 
reduce our support for basic science re- 
search for short run economies. Basic 
research, as it clearly implies, is basic 
to all advances that we have made and 
can ultimately make it such fields as 
physics, chemistry, biology, the social 
sciences, and other fields of science 
which underlie the tremendous techno- 
logical revolution that this country has 
undergone since World War II, And I 
would remind Senators of the inex- 
tricable relationship of technological ad- 
vance and innovation to our economic 
well-being. 

Without these inputs our economy 
would no doubt stagnate. Our interna- 
tional position of leadership in the field 
of electronics, for instance, depends on 
the vitality. of our research effort to 
maintain that leadership. 

In the field of medicine, the applica- 
tion of new medical knowledge depends 
on that knowledge being developed in the 
laboratories of our universities and 
private research operations. 

Cutting the budget for basic science 
will be a blow to that effort. 

In the area of science teaching and 
university science department develop- 
ment, the so-called have-not universities 
and colleges will suffer most from dimin- 
ished Federal funds they so desperately 
need if they are to develop into centers 
of excellence in science and engineering. 
It is hardly sensible for us to believe that 
additional universities can become first 
rate and be able to compete for research 
and development funds on an equal basis, 
if we are unwilling to spend the seed 
capital to make them excellent. 

Cutting the budget for basic science 
research and institutional development 
will be a serious blow to that effort, and 
will diminish the effect of advances 
already made. 

Those of us who are trying to accomp- 
lish a more equitable distribution of re- 
search and development funds and to 
provide additional universities with the 
wherewithal to become excellent and 
provide the young people of those States 
with a first-rate education in the 
sciences, must be concerned with the 
implications of reduced funds for re- 
search and training. Dr. Donald Hornig, 
the President’s Science Adviser said in 
his. testimony before the Subcommittee 
on Government Research, of which I am 
chairman, that there is no doubt that 
the quality of teaching is much higher 
in institutions where first-rate research 
is going on. Every other expert witness 
before the subcommittee to whom the 
question was posed agreed with that 
view, and so do I. 

Cutting the budget for basic science 
research will be a severe blow to the 
quality of teaching and therefore, the 
quantity and quality of our college 
graduates. 

Cutting the budget for scientific re- 
search and training in the various fields 
of science will be a serious blow to the 
best students with the most promise. 
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Mr. President, most agencies of this 
Government are being asked to cut ex- 
penditures during fiscal year 1969, but 
few are being asked to cut their budget 
as much as 20 percent—down from $500 
million in fiscal year 1968—which is 
called for in the House approved figure— 
$400 million—or 18 percent—$410 mil- 
lion—which is the figure reported by the 
Senate Appropriations Committee. If we 
go along with these recommendations, I 
am certain that serious damage will be 
done to all American universities and 
colleges. Students will be diverted from 
pursuing careers in science; professors 
will interrupt their research for want of 
supporting funds; laboratories and other 
facilities will go unused and constitute 
an unbearable financial burden on uni- 
versity budgets already hard pressed; 
young graduate assistants whose stipends 
depend on Government funds will turn 
away from teaching careers; and many 
promising research projects will be 
aborted. Science, technology, and the 
economy cannot escape unscathed, and 
all of us will lose, not just this year, but 
for years to come. Science is not a faucet 
that can be turned on and off at will 
results, more often than not, follow from 
an incremental process of developing new 
knowledge based on what has preceded. 

Mr. President, the Senate should re- 
store the NSF to a full budget and, rather 
than cut, expand funds available to meet 
our national need for scientific develop- 
ment. Our national economy has con- 
tinued to grow, and the fact that past 
Congresses have had the imagination 
and foresight to invest in a national 
science effort is one of the important 
reasons for that’ growth. Our need for 
knowledge and understanding of man 
and his universe is infinite; our problems 
in meeting the challenges of a modern 
world will not solve themselves. We 
should, therefore, continue to make 
the necessary investment in the fu- 
ture of our country, and in its scientific 
development. 


THE DIFFICULTY OF CUTTING FED- 
ERAL SPENDING—WHOSE OX IS 
BEING GORED? 


Mr, SYMINGTON. Mr. President, it is 
becoming increasingly disturbing to note 
the apparent inability of this Govern- 
ment to control its economic future. 

The Congress is being whip-sawed by 
special interests of various agencies of 
the executive branch; and I find no evi- 
dence that any of these special interests 
has any capacity or willingness even to 
try to fit its individual desires into the 
total national picture. 

Every agency is for itself; and the devil 
take the one that can not get all it asks 
for. 

It is now no secret that we are running 
a budgetary deficit this year which will 
exceed $20 billion. 

Nor is it any secret that our balance- 
of-payments situation, on the downgrade 
for a great many years, continues to 
deteriorate. 

Every agency, however, is in charge of 
its. special interest; but no one is in 
charge of the national interest. 

Let me illustrate: 
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AID: The Administrator of the foreign 
aid program wants the Congress to au- 
thorize and appropriate every single 
penny that AID has requested—some 
bed billion. He lobbies the Congress for 

Asian Bank: The President’s special 
representative for the Asian Bank wants 
the Congress to authorize and appropri- 
ate every penny the Bank says it needs 
for its soft-loan window—some $200 mil- 
lion. He lobbies the Congress for it. 

IDA: The Secretary of the Treasury 
wants the Congress to authorize and ap- 
propriate every nickel the International 
Development Association needs for its 
soft loans—some $480 million over 3 
years. He lobbies for it. 

We now understand that the World 
Bank plans to float some more bonds in 
the American market this year. Previous- 
ly we were advised by Treasury that no 
bonds of this Bank would be floated in 
countries with continuing balance-of- 
payments difficulties. 

The Defense Department wants every 
dime it requests for research; every dol- 
lar it asks to build a thin ABM system in 
preparation for its request for the gi- 
gantically expensive thick system; every 
quarter it needs to maintain these hun- 
dreds of thousands of American military 
in Europe—plus over $30 billion for Viet- 
nam. 

NASA needs its request filled, or we will 
lose the space race; the SST is a must; 
and domestic programs from the ghettos 
to education to highways must not 
suffer. 

Would that I had time to treat each 
of these programs one by one. 

But if I did so, my main point would 
be lost in rhetoric and confusion. 

Let me reiterate the main point. 

It is that no one, except the Congress 
seems to be in charge of the total na- 
tional financial interest. Only in this 
body do all the conflicting interests and 
special pleadings of hundreds of govern- 
mental agencies come to rest; therefore 
it is here that these interests must be 
dealt with. 

That will not make us popular in some 
quarters. 

When we threaten to cut foreign aid, 
there is mail from some constituents 
who, with the greatest of good will, ask 
that we cut somewhere else, but do not 
cut AID. 

If we cut AID, but not IDA, then AID 
does not like it. If we cut IDA, but not 
AID, then we are out of step with the 
trend toward multilateral aid. 

If we propose cuts in American troops 
in Europe, a carefully planned howl goes 
up that we are endangering the national 
security; but if we do not cut expendi- 
tures abroad it is becoming increasingly 
clear that we will be endangering our 
security in a much more fundamental 
way. 

Accordingly, there is no doubt in my 
mind that the first priority decision for 
the new administration that comes into 
office some 6 months from now will be to 
bring our governmental financial com- 
mitments at home and abroad into some 
reasonable line with our financial 
capacity. 
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Disaster will face the new President 
unless he bites the bullet in January. 

This can all be made easier for him if 
we in the Congress, who can see the 
totality of the frightening situation 
which will confront the Nation if the 
present financial course is continued; if 
we begin now to ignore the special plead- 
ers whether they be from AID, the De- 
fense Department, NASA, the Treasury, 
or anywhere else, and begin to draw the 
line on financial responsibility. 

These people lobby for their special in- 
terests. But who lobbies for the “steadily 
demanded more of” American taxpayer. 
Who is lobbying for those in the later 
years of their lives who live on their sav- 
ings, their life insurance, the income 
from their pensions, and retirement 
plans, and social security itself. 

The Congress should pay more respect 
to the rights of these people, not only be- 
cause they represent a vast majority of 
the American people, but also because 
the future of America as well as their 
future depends upon a sound economy. 


FULL DISCLOSURE UNDER SECURI- 
TIES EXCHANGE ACT OF 1934 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
the Chair to lay before the Senate a mes- 
sage from the House of Representatives 
on S. 510. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before 
the Senate the amendments of the House 
of Representatives to the bill (S. 510) 
providing for full disclosure of corporate 
equity ownership. of securities under the 
Securities Exchange Act of 1934 which 
were, on page 2, line 2, strike out title,“ 
and insert “title or any equity security 
issued by a closed-end investment com- 
pany registered under the Investment 
Company Act of 1949,”. 

On page 2, line 25, strike out it will be 
sufficient to so state;” and insert if the 
person filing such statement so requests, 
the name of the bank shall not be made 
available to the public;”. 

On page 5, line 12, strike out all after 
“(1)” down through and including “ma- 
nipulative.” in line 17, and insert: 

It shall be unlawful for an issuer which 
has a class of equity securities registered 
pursuant to section 12 of this title, or which 
is a closed-end investment company regis- 
tered under the Investment Company Act of 
1940, to purchase any equity security issued 
by it if such purchase is in contravention of 
such rules and regulations as the Commis- 
sion, in the public interest or for the protec- 
tion of investors, may adopt (A) to define 
acts and practices which are fraudulent, de- 
ceptive, or manipulative, and (B) to pre- 
scribe means reasonably designed to prevent 
such acts and practices, 


On page 6, line 5, strike out “issuer,” 
and insert “issuer”. 

On page 6, line 6, strike out all after 
“issuer,” down through and including 
person“ in line 8, and insert “or a pur- 
chase subject to control of the issuer or 
any such person,“. 

On page 6, line 19, after “title,” insert 
“or any equity, security issued by a 
closed-end investment company regis- 
tered under the Investment Company Act 
of 1940,”. 
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Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I favor 
the acceptance of S. 510 as amended by 
the House. The purpose of the legisla- 
tion is to provide adequate disclosure to 
investors in connection with a cash take- 
over bid or other acquisitions which may 
cause a shift in control of a corpora- 
tion. The two situations to which our 
committee addressed itself when we were 
considering the legislation and to which 
the House also addressed itself are the 
cash tender offer and corporate repur- 
chases of their own securities, for the 
purpose of either gaining control of a 
corporation or strengthening control or 
for the manipulation of the price of the 
company’s shares. 

In order to provide the information 
needed by a shareholder or other in- 
vestor who may be caught in the middle 
of a battle for corporate control, we 
provided for the disclosure of material 
facts concerning the identity, back- 
ground, and plans of the person or group 
making a tender offer or acquiring a 
substantial amount of securities. 

In taking this action, both we and the 
House recognized that there are many 
legitimate reasons why a corporation 
may repurchase its own securities which 
do not involve control or manipulation 
of price. Among these reasons are the 
purchase of shares for options, acquisi- 
tions, employee stock purchase plans, 
and so forth. 

I am sure that neither we or the other 
body had any intention of restricting a 
corporation from making such legitimate 
purchases of its own stock. 

The House amended our bill to make 
this intent clear in language to the effect 
that rules and regulations to be adopted 
by the Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion covering the purchase of an issuer of 
its own securities were to be related 
solely to define acts and practices which 
are fraudulent, deceptive, or manipula- 
tive, and to prescribe means reasonably 
designed to prevent such acts and prac- 
tices. 

I believe that this distinction is ex- 
tremely important, because the require- 
ments that may be established under the 
bill include providing the holders of 
equity securities with information relat- 
ing to the reasons for such purchase, the 
source of funds, the number of shares 
to be purchased, the price to be paid for 
such securities, the method of purchase, 
and such additional information as the 
Commission deems necessary or appro- 
priate. 

This type of disclosure is obviously not 
necessary in the ordinary purchase of 
shares by a company for distribution un- 
der a stock option, employees’ stock pur- 
chase, employees’ saving, bonus, or in- 
centive plan. Because such plans can be 
used in certain circumstances for manip- 
ulation or other purposes, it is important 
that the SEC set up definitions of which 
practices are considered improper and 
establish means to prevent those prac- 
tices while not disrupting or adversely 
affecting legitimate purchases. 

Mr. President, the House also amended 
the bill which we passed in another re- 
spect which I believe is important and 
deserves some comment. Section 13(e) (2) 
was apparently amended to make it clear 
that purchases by persons such as pen- 
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sion plans are subject to the rules and 
regulations to be issued by the Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission under the 
subsection only if the purchases by such 
persons are controlled by, or subject to 
the control of, the issuer or of any per- 
son controlling, controlled by, or under 
common control with the issuer. 

I should like to ask my distinguished 
colleague if that is his understanding of 
1155 meaning of the revised section 13 (e) 
(2). 

Mr. SPARKMAN., Yes; it is. I believe 
the language of the act is very clear in 
that respect. 

Mr. BENNETT. I believe it is also, but 
the reason I raise this question is that 
the language of the report of the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, specifically paragraph (4) on page 
6 seems ambiguous and confusing in de- 
scribing the meaning of this amendment. 
In a later paragraph, it explains that the 
amendment was made “after considera- 
tion of the suggestions by insurance com- 
panies and banks who operate various 
trust accounts or funded bonus, retire- 
ment of other plans, under arrange- 
ments which provide for the complete 
independence of the operator of these 
plans from the issuer.” This language 
seems to clear up the situation some- 
what, but I wanted to be sure that my 
understanding of the act was correct. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. There should be no 
doubt that the language of the act is 
controlling and that it is as you have 
explained. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, with 
that explanation, I have no further ques- 
tions to ask. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, S. 510, as passed by the House, 
amended in several respects the provi- 
sions of the Senate bill dealing with re- 
purchases by issuers of their own securi- 
ties. As the sponsor of this legislation in 
the Senate, I would like to clarify the 
purposes of these amendments. 

One amendment restricts those pur- 
chases to equity securities registered pur- 
suant to section 12 of the Securities Ex- 
change Act of 1934 or issued by closed- 
end investment companies registered un- 
der the Investment Company Act of 1940. 
Neither this change nor anything else in 
the bill affects the Commission's existing 
authority under the general antifraud 
provisions of the securities acts. The 
Commission thus has ample authority to 
deal with problems involving the securi- 
ties of other companies. 

Another amendment revises the stand- 
ards of the issuance of rules and regula- 
tions by the Commission governing re- 
purchases by issuers of their own securi- 
ties. The revised standard is based on 
comparable language in section 1500) (2) 
of the act, and should give the Commis- 
sion adequate power to prescribe com- 
prehensive rules and regulations to deal 
with the abuses arising in this area, just 
as its powers under section 15(c) (2) have 
enabled it to do with respect to the ac- 
tivities specified in that section. 

The third amendment would make the 
provisions of section 13(e) applicable to 
any purchase subject to control of the 
issuer or of any person controlling, con- 
trolled by, or under common control with 
the issuer, rather than, as in the Senate 
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bill, to all purchases by bonus, profit 
sharing, pension, retirement, thrift, sav- 
ings, incentive, stock purchase, or similar 
plans. This change makes the section in- 
applicable to transactions by institutions 
which manage such plans under circum- 
stances in which the institution is in all 
respects completely independent of the 
issuer and any person in a control re- 
lationship to the issuer. 

The provisions would, of course, apply 
in any situation where there is a common 
bond between the issuer and the institu- 
tion, or where purchase of the issuer’s 
securities on behalf of the plan is subject 
to any arrangement or understanding 
with the issuer or any person in a control 
relationship to the issuer. Thus, for ex- 
ample, they would apply where the same 
person is on the board of directors or 
in the management of both the issuer 
and the institution; where the arrange- 
ment or contract setting up any such 
plan requires the institution managing 
the plan to invest any part of the funds 
in securities of the issuer; or where any 
person associated with or in a control 
relationship to the issuer can direct the 
purchase of securities of the issuer, the 
time when such securities are to be pur- 
chased, the amount of securities to be 
purchased, the price to be paid, or the 
broker or dealer through or from whom 
they are to be purchased. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate concur in the 
amendment of the House of Representa- 
tives. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


TRIBUTE TO VISTA VOLUNTEERS 
LARRY AND PAULA DOBSON 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, on 
June 2 a full-page article appeared in 
the Seattle Post-Intelligencer praising 
two VISTA volunteers from the State of 
Washington, Larry and Paula Dobson. 
VISTA is the volunteer arm of the Office 
of Economic Opportunity. For the past 
2 years Mr. and Mrs. Dobson have been 
living in southern Appalachia, working 
with the residents of Gerald’s Valley in 
West Virginia. The Dobsons were trained 
for 6 weeks at the Menninger Clinic at 
Osowatomie, Kans., before they were 
assigned to the West Virginia Depart- 
ment of Mental Health to serve in a liai- 
son capacity between State hospitals and 
former patients who had returned to the 
community. The residents of the valley 
came to know and trust the Dobsons; 
thus they were allowed to encourage and 
aid the families of the entire commu- 
nity, especially those in poverty. 

It is young people like the Dobsons who 
make the VISTA program so worth while. 
In my own home State of Washington, 
there are 20 VISTA projects in operation 
and 27 more have been requested. The 
63 dedicated volunteers in Washington 
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are working in urban and rural programs, 
a migrant camp, eight Indian communi- 
ties, four Job Corps centers, and a men- 
tal health program. In fact the State of 
Washington ranks ninth in producing 
VISTA volunteers. 

I know that my colleagues will find 
this article about VISTA to be of interest 
and indicative of the public support 
which this OEO program enjoys. We in 
Congress will do well to continue our 
support for this national volunteer effort. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at this point in the Record the 
complete text of the Seattle Post-Intel- 
ligencer article concerning these VISTA 
volunteers. I am most proud of my con- 
stituents, Larry and Paula Dobson, and 
I want to encourage other young people 
to follow their fine example. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SEATTLE COUPLE SERVES IN VISTA: LITTLE 
Has CHANGED FOR THE GOOD IN APPALACHIA 

On the “outside” which is most of the 
country, the past 20 years have seen quick 
successions of technical marvels. The pace 
of change has been swift. 

But in the remote hollows of Southern 
Appalachia little seems to have changed for 
the good. 

People who flee the hollows often return 
defeated or stay on in the cities caught in 
a world they don’t understand. 

Each passing year and each change brings 
the mountain people more difficulty and per- 
plexity. They have learned that it is difficult 
to become a part of the outside world and 
very nearly impossible to remain in the land 
in which they were born and bred. 

Few outsiders know the situation better 
that VISTA Volunteers Larry and Paula 
Dobson, a young couple from Seattle, who 
spent a part of their lives in a two-room 
house on the edge of the Little Coal River 
in the hollow of Gerald's Valley, in West 
Virginia. 

Larry, 26, spent two years in the Peace 
Corps in India before he met his wife and 
joined VISTA. After six weeks of special train- 
ing at the Menninger Clinic at Osawatomie, 
Kan., he and Paula were assigned to the West 
Virginia Department of Mental Health to 
serve as go-betweens between a state hospital 
and former patients who had returned to the 
community. 

They visited patients in the hospital and 
in their homes, and encouraged others in 
the community—especially ministers and 
physicians—to join in. As they became fa- 
miliar with people in the hollow, they 
brought families and persons whom they 
found in special need to the attention of hos- 
pitals, social agencies, or other groups which 
could help. 

Most of the men were once coal miners. 
Now, because of the closing down of many 
mines, and the mechanization of mines, 80 
per cent are unemployed and on welfare. 

“Mechanization has increased the demand 
for education for those who work for the 
coal companies,” Larry explained. 

“But few of the people have gone to high 
school, and many only went as far as the 
fourth grade. The kids hate school.” 

The children from the hollows are often 
so far behind in basic education that they 
are held back and soon become so discour- 
aged and unhappy that they drop out, 

Young people can't remain in the hollows 
and make a living, nor are they prepared 
for the outside. 

“I was able to get a 16-year-old boy, who 
hated school, into a Job Corps camp,” Larry 
said. “But he got homesick and came home, 
There is something so very personal about 
the land, it holds them.” 
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Outsiders have been traditionally dis- 
trusted in the hollows. The history of the 
Southern Appalachian area is one of de- 
spoilment of the land and exploitation of the 
people by outsiders. Because of lack of ed- 
ucation, they have found it extremely diffi- 
cult to hold the land—often covering valu- 
able minerals—that was their inheritance. 

Also, the people have their own values, 
and do not take kindly to people who tell 
them that they ought to change. 

VISTA Director Bill Crook said, “Larry and 
Paula overcame this distrust by living as 
simply as the other people in the hollow. By 
doing so they showed their acceptance of the 
people’s ways and were accepted by the peo- 
ple on equal terms.” 

Children were at their house daily. 

“We had a tumbling mat which the kids 
loved,” Paula said. “Also, everybody in the 
hollow used our VISTA Library, which has 
about 200 paper-back books. Many were too 
sophisticated for the people not academically 
inclined. “The children did most of the read- 
ing. ‘The Cat and the Hat’ and riddles were 
the most popular.” 

There was little group activity in the hol- 
low—another reason why children had so 
much trouble at school. Larry and Paula 
helped direct church plays and tried to start 
a 4-H club, to give the youngsters some ex- 
perience in working with others. “The people 
are more aware now of the need for activi- 
ties for the children,” he said. 

Larry found that there were parallels to 
India in the mountain culture. 

“Where we were living in both ccuntries, 
the people experience life in its barest form,” 
he said. “They suffer a lot—there is a lot 
of physical disease. Emotions are strong and 
flow all the time. Love and hate are pro- 
nounced. There are close family ties and 
many deaths. The religion of the people has 
a real spiritual quality and is a binding 
force.” 

He found other characteristics of the 
mountain people that were distinctive: 

“There aren't the blocks between people 
that there is in so much of America. Once 
the people see that you respect them as in- 
dividuals, they react to you in a warm and 
human way. They always try to be sincere. 

“You can't force programs and projects 
on the mountain people. You can ask your 
neighbors questions and phrase them in 
such a way that they will begin seeing 
things in a different way. And you can talk 
to them of your own experiences and make 
them want to know more. But you can’t 
tell people they ought to do such and such, 
or that your way of speaking or living or 
eating is better than their way. 

“VISTA's purpose is to help the people 
evolve their own programs to meet the 
needs which they themselves feel are most 
important.” 

Larry and Paula had to cut short their 
visit among the Appalachians, due to the 
expected arrival of their first child. Larry 
is now employed by Peace Corps in Hemet, 
Calif., where he is helping with a training 
program. 


FOREIGN TRADE: COMPETE OR 
F BY DAVID 
ROCKEFELLE 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, David 
Rockefeller, president of the Chase Man- 
hattan Bank, addressed the Southern 
Governors’ Conference at Charleston, 
S.C., on June 18, 1968. 

The title of his speech was ‘Foreign 
Trade: Compete or Retreat?” It is an 
excellent speech and covers the field of 
foreign trade. It makes excellent sug- 
gestions as to how we can increase our 
exports and do something about the 
balance-of-payments deficits as they re- 
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volve around differences between exports 
and imports. 

I recommend its reading to my fellow 
Senators and congratulate Mr. Rocke- 
feller, who is a very important and in- 
fluential and, I consider, intelligent busi- 
nessman in the economic community of 
the United States. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
entire speech printed at this point in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

FOREIGN TRADE: COMPETE OR RETREAT? 
(Address by David Rockefeller, president, 

Chase Manhattan Bank, at Southern Gov- 

ernors’ Conference, Charleston, S.C., June 

1968) 

I come before this assemblage of political 
leaders as something of an anomaly in this 
election year—a nonpolitical Rockefeller! 

And it is my avowed intention to make a 
nonpolitical speech! 

Actually, I find this nonpolitical stance 
easier to maintain than you might think. In 
fact, there are times when it becomes abso- 
lutely essential just to keep peace in the 
family! 

As some of you know, I have a nephew 
running for Secretary of State in West Vir- 
ginia under a party label which our family 
used to mention only in hushed tones! 

But I guess that it is perfectly all right 
for me to say it aloud now that I'm what my 
brother Win likes to call “the formerly Solid 
South!” 

From time to time, I've been asked whether 
I thought the “political virus” running 
through our family was “catching,” and I've 
always responded negatively. Besides, I'm 
sure I don’t have to tell this audience that 
any family with two members in the Gov- 
nors’ mansions can surely use “a friend at 
Chase Manhattan!” 

While of course I welcome the opportu- 
nity to address such a distinguished audi- 
ence, I must confess that I was a little sur- 
prised at the topic suggested for my re- 
marks. I was asked to discuss American trade 
policy in light of recent developments at 
home and abroad. As you know, this is an 
increasingly controversial subject these days, 
and I have made no effort to conceal my own 
position which I suspect is at variance with 
that of some in this room. If you find me 
speaking out perhaps somewhat bluntly 
for my own point of view, I hope you will 
excuse it as further evidence of my being a 
banker and not a political aspirant who 
would ever strengthen any of your state 
tickets! 

For the past 20 years, our system of in- 
ternational trade and monetary arrange- 
ments has performed remarkably well, I 
think, considering that some 120 sovereign 
nations are involved in the operation. But 
now monetary and trade complications are 
threatening to run ahead of remedies. 

I believe the current monetary difficulties 
could actually prove healthful in the long 
run as nations find in this crisis the will to 
move forward with reforms that are clearly in 
order, particularly the creation of new inter- 
national reserves. However, no reforms or in- 
novations can save the system if key na- 
tions like the United States will not—in 
their own self-interest—pursue non-infla- 
tionary fiscal and monetary policies at a 
time of high employment when prices are 
rising steeply, imports are being sucked in 
and exports are hard-pressed. 

Here at home, I certainly hope that the 
House of Representatives will face up to its 
responsibilities this week and pass the bill 
to increase taxes and cut back on expendi- 
tures. I know of no single step that would 
do more to restore confidence in the dollar 
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throughout the world than prompt approval 
of a tax increase. 

The system we are trying to save could 
also be undone by misguided moves in trade 
policy. There is a danger today that the lib- 
eral policies of our own nation and of our 
trading partners could be turned around in 
short-sighted efforts to obtain temporary 
trading advantages or to benefit particular 
industries. 

The disappointing trade figures for the 
first few months of this year should not ob- 
scure the fact that in the past 20 years, the 
United States has exported some $80 billion 
more than we have bought from the rest of 
the world. These surpluses were one of the 
few bright spots in our balance of payments 
which, in 17 of the past 18 years, has been 
in deficit. This means, of course, that we 
have been spending more dollars overseas 
than we earned from trade and from other 
black-ink entries in our account book, The 
biggest outflow was for national security 
purposes. And, after all, that is one of the 
things money is for—to defend freedom, to 
make the world a little less dangerous, a 
little more hopeful. 

There is no question about our ability to 
expand exports if we restrain inflation at 
home and vigorously seek markets abroad. 
There is, unfortunately, grave questioning 
around the world as to whether we will fol- 
low this course or repeat the mistakes of a 
dreary past and return to protectionism. 

Last fall, almost before the ink was dry 
on the Kennedy Round of trade negotiations, 
a drive began in Congress to impose a grid of 
import quotas on Americas foreign trade. 

In the face of this threat, I joined with a 
group of business leaders from all parts of 
the United States in the Emergency Com- 
mittee for American Trade. We came to- 
gether to protect the only trade policy that 
has given our country genuine protection. 

The Committee now consists of more than 
fifty of America’s leading businessmen 
whose companies have plants in every state 
of the nation. For example, in Alabama, 
there is International Paper; in Arkansas, 
Singer, Boise Cascade, McDonnell-Douglas, 
Continental Can and others; in Louisiana, 
Boeing and West Virginia Pulp and Paper; 
in Florida, Quaker Oats and Honeywell; in 
Georgia, Scott Paper; and in North Caro- 
lina, IBM. Texas Instruments is a founding 
member. The list is a long one but it is not 
the number or economic significance of our 
membership that should bear on the issue 
but, rather, the soundness of our reasoning. 

Like any other businessmen, the members 
of the Emergency Committee do not relish 
disagreement with some of their colleagues. 
Indeed, we are anything but unsympathetic 
to industries that face real problems in meet- 
ing foreign competition. We recognize that 
this is not an ideal world and that it may 
not be possible for the United States to fol- 
low, fully and easily, the instructions that 
Robert Toombs issued to William L. Yancey 
and the other two special commissioners to 
Europe. They were to say about the Con- 
federate States that in their traffic with 
foreign countries, they intend to act upon 
that wise maxim of political economy: “Buy 
where you can buy cheapest and sell where 
you can sell dearest’.” 

What we cannot believe, however, is that 
@ wave of protectionism here, followed 
promptly by retaliation from abroad possibly 
touching off a trade war, can be anything 
but a misfortune for all Americans. 

-There are few Southerners who are not 
familiar with the earlier failures of protec- 
tionism. In 1930, tariffs on dutiable goods 
were raised to an average of over 50 per cent. 
We tried to protect our industries, other 
nations tried to protect theirs—and the race 
was on. As Secretary of State Cordell Hull 
commented some years later: 

“Through that ill-starred action, we helped 
to set into motion a vicious spiral of retalia- 
tion and counter-retallation, and to start 
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a race for a forcible contraction of inter- 
national trade on a stupendous scale 
Our export trade became the victim of the 
formidable array of economic armament cre- 
ated by other nations, just as the export 
trade of other nations became the victim of 
our thrust into the heights of super- 
protectionism.” 

American exports dropped to $2 billion 
annually. To the South, this meant five-cent 
cotton and the strangling of new industry. 

In 1934, Secretary Hull’s reciprocal trade 
program permitted us to bargain with other 
nations to lower tariffs and prohibit quotas. 
His program worked and in the intervening 
years we have gone from $2 billion annually 
in exports to more than $30 billion. 

The progressive opening of world markets 
has meant much to the South. Perhaps most 
significantly, it has assisted the agricultural 
revolution that has brought this sector of 
the Southern economy to a level of efficiency 
and productivity beyond even the planners’ 
dreams of a few years ago. 

Agriculture is still the single biggest busi- 
ness in the United States, and one of our 
greatest money-makers in international 
commerce. In 1967, American farms ex- 
ported over $6 billion of produce that gave 
us a surplus in agricultural trade of about 
$2 billion, This means that 14 cents of every 
dollar earned in agriculture came from ex- 
ports, and for some items the amount ran 
as high as 35 cents. 

Department of Agriculture figures for 1966 
show that the 16 states ranged under the 
South Atlantic, East South Central and West 
South Central regions exported an estimated 
$2 billion of agricultural products. Tobacco 
led the list, followed by cotton, wheat, feed 
grains, soybeans, rice, fruits and poultry. 

The importance of these exports and their 
vulnerability to retaliation by other nations 
if the United States adopts protectionist 
measures bring us back to the shadow of 
1930. You'll recall that the Smoot-Hawley 
tariff was part of a worldwide wave of pro- 
tectionism in which no fewer than 50 na- 
tions adopted embargoes, quotas, special im- 
port duties, higher tariffs and exchange con- 
trols, with disastrous effects on our exports. 

In foreign trade policy, a retreat readily 
becomes a rout. Of course, it need not hap- 
pen. Rather than retreat, we can continue 
to compete—and we can come out ahead. 

It is no secret that American workers earn 
more than workers in other countries, We 
also know that workers in some states and 
some regions of America earn more than in 
others. Our own experience shows that well- 
paying farms and industries can usually com- 
pete quite well in their area of competence 
with products from less affluent areas. 

Exports in 1967 increased dramatically 
over previous years in those industries that 
pay the highest wages in America, and bene- 
fit most from our advantages in research and 
development, and innovation in manage- 
ment, production and marketing. In that 
year our exports of scientific instruments 
rose 11 per cent, office machines and com- 
puters rose 27 per cent, aircraft and parts 
40 per cent. These are, of course, the kinds 
of industries the South needs and is now 
developing. As Professors Clark and Kirwan 
have noted in their very thorough survey, 
the South has “the resources to develop one 
of the most intensely diversified economies 
in the continent.” 

They also describe how North Carolina or- 
ganized the facility known as the Golden 
Triangle which drew on the specialized tal- 
ents of scholars at North Carolina State 
University, the University of North Caro- 
lina and Duke University. When Kentucky 
followed with the Spindletop Research Cen- 
ter, supported by the University of Ken- 
tucky, it was able to pool the extensive re- 
search services of industries already in the 
state with those considering moving there, 
The results of these bold programs are be- 
ing watched nation- and world-wide as are 
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other harbingers of Southern progress such 
as the great space industry crescent sweep- 
ing from Houston through Huntsville to the 
Florida Coast. 

I believe the record will show that South- 
erners are well aware of the opportunity to 
play a greater role in world trade. Gover- 
nor McNair spoke for the entire region when 
he said recently, “We're in the world market.“ 

One indication of this intention can be 
seen in the progress of Southern ports. The 
2,700 miles of Southern coastline is more 
than half that of continental United States. 
A recent study, made at the University of 
South Carolina, showed that port improve- 
ment “could produce by 1975 an additional 
$300 million per year in state tax revenues,” 
The study was based on the assumption that 
there would be “no major unforeseen changes 
in tariffs and other barriers to international 
trade with major trading countries.” 

Other ports have made similar studies. 
One by the University of Virginia concluded 
that “one out of every eight employed per- 
sons in Virginia holds a job that is either 
directly or indirectly related to the activities 
associated with the state’s ports and harbor 
activities.” The Port of Houston has pub- 
licized the analysis that “thirty-three cents 
out of every dollar spent to give Houston 
the highest building and sales index in the 
South and one of the highest in the nation 
stems, directly or indirectly, from the Port 
of Houston and its allied activities.” 

In light of this continuing awareness on 
the part of so many Southern leaders of the 
importance of foreign trade, it is curious 
that many journalists and others have come 
to accept the notion that the South has 
turned to protectionism because of the new 
industries situated here. 

While there is certainly protectionist senti- 
ment in the South, as elsewhere, the record 
does not support this pessimistic thesis. A 
recent study by Charles Lerche of Southern 
votes on foreign policy issues shows that 
your Congressional delegations supported the 
Trade Expansion Act in 1962 by even wider 
margins than they had given the two pre- 
vious extensions of the Reciprocal Trade 
Program, in 1958 and 1955. The figures for 
1962 show 85 per cent of the delegation vot- 
ing for the Trade Expansion Act. Only 
Mississippi produced a majority against it, 
In Arkansas, Kentucky, Tennessee and Vir- 
ginia the support was unanimous. 

Today, it is Chairman Wilbur Mills of Ar- 
kansas who is conducting the most thorough 
and deliberate hearings on trade policy since 
the Trade Expansion Act was approved six 
years ago. 

Every American depends on imports to 
some extent. Even competitive imports are 
important to our economy and their avall- 
ability serves as a brake on inflation and an 
accelerator to efficiency. Without competitive 
imports, how many fewer families could af- 
ford a transistor radio—possibly one made in 
the United States under a technology devel- 
oped to overcome import competition? 

Of all competitive imports, none has pro- 
duced as much acrimony as textiles—the 
first important product manufactured in 
America. Textiles were among the first prod- 
ucts in our nation to enjoy a protective tariff 
under the “infant industry” argument. Tex- 
tiles have been the cause of sectional bitter- 
ness in America, first as the South resented 
buying back its own cotton in the form of 
finished goods from the North, and later as 
Northern states saw almost a whole industry 
migrate to the Carolinas and Georgia and 
other Southern states. 

During transitional periods, individuals 
have suffered, particularly workers who had 
a lifetime invested in skills that were no 
longer needed, This so-called adjustment 
process is, in the view of the Emergency Com- 
mittee for American Trade, poorly provided 
for in existing law. Iam urging, as are fellow- 
members of the Committee, that the new and 
more clearly defined system proposed in the 
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Administration's Trade Expansion Act of 1968 
will be approved by Congress. 

Welcome as the new proposals are, it must 
be our hope that imports will not dis- 
place workers in our great textile industry, 
Fortunately, since 1960, nearly 200,000 new 
American jobs have been created in the 
combined textile and apparel industries, in 
spite of a rapid rise in labor productivity. 

By almost any standard, the textile in- 
dustry in America is doing well today. It is 
indeed changing and change is not always 
easy. Last month a prominent investment 
house highly recommended the purchase of 
shares in two leading textile firms whose com- 
bined annual sales in 1967 exceeded $2 bil- 
lion. We have come a long way from the 
days of the infant industry. 

There is, of course, no question that im- 
ports of textiles have been increasing. So 
have domestic sales—by six times as much 
in the past six years. The textile indus- 
try—more than some others—has ups and 
downs and those in favor of import quotas 
can find statistics at certain times that ap- 
pear alarming. But I strongly suggest that 
these statistics should be viewed in per- 
spective. 

Wages, profits and production have been 
rising steadily in the textile industry. The 
latest government estimates on profits are 
considerably higher than those the indus- 
try predicted only a short time ago. Most 
important, it seems to me, is the confidence 
those seeking import protection have in 
their own industry. In 1965, ’66 and 67, they 
were investing at an annual rate of close 
to $1 billion, roughly double the 1960-61 
average. 

Although more than half of America’s tex- 
tile workers are in the South, it is inter- 
esting to note that New York still has more 
workers in the industry than any state but 
North Carolina. Important as jobs and prof- 
its are, we must also remember that every 
American is a consumer of textiles and im- 
port competition benefits all consumers by 
keeping prices down. 

Today, the broad issues involved in trade 
policy effect many American interests. The 
textile quota proposals, for example, would 
give other countries a deadline within which 
to agree to restrict shipments to the United 
States. This is hardly the way to negotiate 
any kind of agreement. 

Recently, the Emergency Committee for 
American Trade called on business organi- 
zations in Europe to support proposals for 
speeding up their Kennedy Round tariff cuts 
to benefit American exports. We are pleased 
that the Europeans have now made such an 
offer and we strongly hope an agreement on 
it can be reached, We intend to continue to 
press business leaders abroad for fairer treat- 
ment of American goods and to urge our 
government officials to intensify their efforts 
to this end. 

We regret, however, that some 
countries found it necessary to include in the 
offer a provision that it would be withdrawn 
if the United States took protectionist moves 
or failed to carry out a portion of the Ken- 
nedy Round agreement that pledges this 
country to attempt to repeal the American 
Selling Price system. 

If we resent such conditions being placed 
on a generous offer by other countries, we 
must ask ourselves how they would feel if 
we passed legislation telling them they must 
agree to give up an important part of their 
export business by a certain time or else. 
This is the stuff that retaliation and trade 
wars are made of. 

We must remember that retaliation is not 
something made up by importers or the State 
Department to scare Americans. In just the 
past few years, the Belgians retaliated 
against our exports of plastics and other 
products that were reaching growing mar- 
kets—and we hit the Europeans as hard as 
we could when they hurt our chicken exports. 
The proposals now before the Congress would 
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start a spiral of retaliation that would look 
like the 1930’s all over again. 

There is no question that sustaining a 
liberal trade policy is difficult in the face 
of strong temptations to seek a solution to 
industrial problems by shutting off foreign 
competition. 

But this is an issue that is being joined 
in open and honest discussion. If we are will- 
ing to face up to the facts, candidly and 
resolutely, we have an opportunity to turn 
back the protectionist threat—both here and 
abroad—and, so doing, contribute immeasur- 
ably to the economic strength of all our 
states. 

In the pursuit of this goal, I earnestly 
hope that you—the Governors of the South- 
ern States—will join with men of conscience 
and good will all over the country in preserv- 
ing the momentum toward a freer trade 
which has benefited our country so greatly 
over the past two decades. 


PRESERVATION OF CERTAIN 
PUBLIC WORKS 


Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, I 
ask the Chair to lay before the Senate a 
message from the House of Representa- 
tives on S. 3710. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate the amendment of the 
House of Representatives to the bill (S. 
3710) authorizing the construction, re- 
pair, and preservation of certain public 
works on rivers and harbors for navi- 
gation, flood control, and for other pur- 
poses, which was, strike out all after the 
enacting clause, and insert: 

TITLE I—RIVERS AND HARBORS 


Src. 101. That the following works of im- 
provement of rivers and harbors and other 
waterways for navigation, flood control, and 
other purposes are hereby adopted and au- 
thorized to be prosecuted under the direction 
of the of the Army and supervi- 
sion of the Chief of Engineers, in accordance 
with the plans and subject to the conditions 
recommended by the Chief of Engineers in 
the respective reports hereinafter designated. 
The provisions of section 1 of the River and 
Harbor Act approved March 2, 1945 (Public 
Law Numbered 14, Seventy-ninth Congress, 
first session), shall govern with respect to 
projects authorized in this title; and the 
procedures therein set forth with respect to 
plans, proposals or reports for works of im- 
provement for navigation or flood control 
and for irrigation and p' incidental 
thereto, shall apply as if herein set forth in 


> 


NAVIGATION 


Ipswich River, Massachusetts: House 
Document Numbered 265, Ninetieth Congress, 
at an estimated cost of $616,000; 

Fall River Harbor, Massachusetts and 
Rhode Island: House Document Numbered 
175, Ninetieth Congress, at an estimated cost 
of $8,762,000; 

Bristol Harbor, Rhode Island: House 
Document Numbered 174, Ninetieth Con- 
gress, at an estimated cost of $873,000; 

Hempstead Harbor, New York: House Docu- 
ment Numbered 101, Ninetieth Congress, at 
an estimated cost of $703,000; 

Cooper River, Charleston Harbor, South 
Carolina: Senate Document Numbered 88, 
Ninetieth Congress, at an estimated cost of 
$35,381,000; 

Miami Harbor, Florida: Senate Document 
Numbered 93, Ninetieth Congress, at an esti- 
mated cost of $6,476,000; 

Gulf Intracoastal Waterway, St. Marks to 
Tampa, Florida: Senate Document Num- 
bered , Ninetieth Congress, except that not 
to exceed $40,000,000 is authorized for inl- 
tiation of such project; à 

Atchafalaya River and Bayous Chene, 
Boeuf, and Black, Louisiana: House Docu- 
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ment Numbered 155, Ninetieth Congress, at 
an estimated cost of $8,645,000; 

Red River Waterway, Louisiana, Texas, 
Arkansas, and Oklahoma: House Document 
Numbered 304, Ninetieth Congress, except 
that not to exceed $50,000,000 is authorized 
for initiation of such project; 

Mississippi River-Gulf Outlet, Michoud 
Canal, Louisiana: Senate Document Num- 
bered » Ninetieth Congress, at an esti- 
mated cost of $1,300,000; 

Mississippi River Outlets, Venice, Louisi- 
ana: House Document Numbered , Nine- 
tieth Congress, at an estimated cost of 
$4,520,000; 

Yazoo River, Mississippi. House Document 
Numbered 342, Ninetieth Congress, at an 
estimated cost of $52,147,000. 

Corpus Christi Ship Canal, Texas: Senate 
Document Numbered » Ninetieth Con- 
gress, at an estimated cost of $19,042,000; 

Mouth of the Colorado River, Texas: Sen- 
ate Document Numbered » Ninetieth 
Congress, at an estimated cost of $8,000,000; 

Wilson Harbor, New York: House Docu- 
ment Numbered 112, Ninetieth Congress, at 
an estimated cost of $198,000; 

Cattaraugus Creek Harbor, New York: 
House Document Numbered 97, Ninetieth 
Congress, at an estimated cost of $1,315,000; 

Hamlin Beach State Park, New York: House 
Document Numbered , Ninetieth Con- 
gress, at an estimated cost of $500,000; 

Forestville Harbor, Michigan: House Docu- 
ment Numbered 183; Ninetieth Congress, at 
an estimated cost of $538,000; 

Tawas Bay Harbor, Michigan: House Docu- 
ment Numbered 189, Ninetieth Congress, at 
an estimated cost of $466,000; 

Detroit River, Trenton Channel, Michigan: 
House Document Numbered $38, Ninetieth 
Congress, at an estimated cost of $31,300,000; 

Snohomish River (Everett Harbor), Wash- 
ington: House Document Numbered 3 
Ninetieth Congress, at an estimated cost of 
$1,108,000; 

Humboldt Harbor and Bay, California: 
House Document Number 330, Ninetieth 
Congress, at an estimated cost of $2,430,000; 

Port Hueneme, California: House Docu- 
ment Numbered , at an estimated cost 
of $1,000,000; 

Ventura Marina, California: House Docu- 
ment Numbered , at an estimated cost of 
$1,540,000; 

San Diego Harbor, California: House Docu- 
ment Numbered , Ninetieth Congress, at 
an estimated cost of $5,360,000; 

Kake Harbor, Alaska: Senate Document 
Numbered 70, Ninetieth Congress, at an esti- 
mated cost of $1,760,000; 

King Cove Harbor, Alaska: Senate Docu- 
ment Numbered 13, Ninetieth Congress, at 
an estimated cost of $522,000; 

Sergius and Whitestone Narrows, Alaska: 
Senate Document Numbered 95, Ninetieth 
Congress, at an estimated cost of $3,030,000; 

Coasts of Hawaiian Islands, Harbors for 
Light Draft Vessels: House Document Num- 
bered 353, Ninetieth Congress, at an esti- 
mated cost of $1,256,000. 


BEACH EROSION 


Brevard County, Florida: House Document 
Numbered 352, Ninetieth Congress, at an 
estimated cost of $680,000. 

Sec. 102. The project for beach erosion 
control, Fort Pierce, Florida, authorized by 
the River and Harbor Act of 1965 (79 Stat. 
1089, 1092) in accordance with the recom- 
mendations of the Chief of Engineers in 
House Document Numbered 84, Eighty-ninth 
Congress, is hereby modified to provide for 
construction of the project and periodic 
nourishment for ten years by the Secretary 
of the Army, acting through the Chief of 
Engineers. In addition to applicable require- 
ments of local cooperation set forth in the 
aforementioned report of the Chief of Engi- 
neers, local interests shall, prior to construc- 
tion, give assurances satisfactory to the 
Secretary of the Army that they will— 
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(1) contribute in cash, either in a lump 
sum prior to initiation of construction or in 
installments prior to the start of pertinent 
work items in accordance with construction 
or nourishment schedules, as determined by 
the Chief of Engineers, all costs of initial 
construction and periodic nourishment for 
ten years exclusive of costs assigned to the 
Federal Government in the aforementioned 
recommendations of the Chief of Engineers; 
and 

(2) hold and save the United States free 
from damages due to the construction works. 

Sec. 103. (a) That section 2 of the Act 
entitled “An Act authorizing the Secretary 
of War to sell and convey to the town of 
Marmet, West Virginia, two tracts of land to 
be used for municipal purposes”, approved 
July 8, 1942 (56 Stat. 651) is hereby amended 
by deleting the period after the words “re- 
lated municipal purposes” and inserting 
thereafter the phrase including firefighting 
facilities and structures”. 

(b) The Secretary of the Army is author- 
ized and directed to issue to the town of 
Marmet, West Virginia, without monetary 
consideration therefor, such written instru- 
ments as may be necessary to carry out the 
provisions of this section. 

Sec. 104. (a) That notwithstanding any 
other provision of law, the Secretary of the 
Army or his designee, is authorized and 
directed to convey to the State of West 
Virginia, subject to the terms and conditions 
hereinafter stated, and to such other terms 
and conditions as the Secretary of the Army, 
or his designee, shall deem to be in the public 
interest, all right, title, and interest of the 
United States in and to certain real property, 
together with improvements thereon, located 
at Ohio River locks and dams numbered 16, 
19, 20, and 21 in West Virginia as described 
in subsection (b) of this section. No property 
shall be conveyed under authority of this 
section until these locks and dams have been 
determined by the Secretary to be in excess 
to the requirements of the Department of 
the Army and suitable replacement facilities 
are in operation under the Ohio River navi- 
gation modernization program. The Secretary 
may make such prior disposition of such 
facilities and improvements on such lands as 
he deems to be in the best interest of the 
United States, 

(b) The real property authorized for con- 
veyance by subsection (a) of this section 
comprise all or portions of such lands and 
improvements as may be determined excess 
of four lock and dam projects on the Ohio 
River in the State of West Virgina and desig- 
nated as, number 16 (Willow Island Pool) in 
Tyler County, numbers 19 and 20 (Belleville 
Pool) in Wood County, and number 21 
(Racine Pool) in Jackson County. The exact 
descriptions and acreage to be determined by 
the Secretary by accurate surveys, the cost 
of which is to be borne by the State of West 
Virginia. 

(c) The conveyance authorized herein 
shall provide that said property shall be used 
only for public park and recreation purposes 
and such other uses directly related to pro- 
grams of the West Virginia Department of 
Natural Resources, and if it ever ceases to 
be used for such purposes, title to said 
property shall immediately revert to the 
United States. Any deed of conveyance shall 
also be subject to and include the following 
additional terms and conditions: 

(1) The State of West Virginia shall pay 
the United States as consideration for the 
conveyance 50 per centum of the current fair 
market value of the property as determined 
by the Secretary of the Army. 

(2) There shall be reserved to the United 
States such flowage easements and rights- 
of-way for roads and utility lines as the 
Secretary determines may be required for 
other navigation projects. 

(3) Such other restrictions, terms, and 
conditions as the Secretary deems necessary 
to protect the interests of the United States. 
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(d) Any moneys paid for the conveyances 
referred to herein shall be covered into the 
United States Treasury as miscellaneous 
receipts. 

Sec. 105. (a) That the Secretary of the 
Army shall convey, without monetary con- 
sideration, to the city of Buffalo, New York, 
all right, title, and interest of the United 
States in and to certain real property under- 
lying Lake Erie containing approximately 
46.01 acres and more particularly described 
in subsection (b) of this section, on condi- 
tion that such real property be used for pub- 
lic park and recreational development pur- 
poses and if such property shall ever cease to 
be used for such purposes, title thereto shall 
revert to the United States. 

(b) The real property referred to in this 
section is more particularly described as 
follows: 

(1) Parce. E.—Beginning at the point of 
intersection of the south line of outer lot 39 
prolonged and the shoreline of Lake Erie as 
established in 1846, which point bears south 
68 degrees 28 minutes west, a distance of 
140 feet, more or less, from United States 
Monument numbered 7 which monument 
is the southeasterly corner of the said outer 
lot 39; 

thence southwesterly at right angles with 
the established harbor line 1,140 feet, more 
or less, to the said harbor line; 

thence northwesterly along said harbor line 
1,310 feet, more or less, to the point of inter- 
section of said harbor line and a line at right 
angles thereto passing through the point of 
intersection of the shoreline of Lake Erie in 
1846 and a line 330 feet northerly at right 
angles from and parallel with the south line 
of outer lot 36; 

thence northeasterly at right angles with 
said harbor line 1,115 feet, more or less, to 
the shoreline of Lake Erie in 1846; 

thence southeasterly along said shoreline 
of Lake Erie 1,320 feet, more or less, to the 
point of beginning containing 34.04 acres, 
more or less. 

(2) Parce, C-B—Beginning at the point 
of intersection of the shoreline of Lake Erie 
with the northerly line of land deeded to the 
United States Government, October 21, 1846, 
said line also extending in a due east and 
west direction and passing through the 
northwest corner of outer lot 36 (United 
States Monument No, 2), said point of be- 
ginning being also 480 feet, more or less, west 
of the said northwest corner of outer lot 36; 

thence southeasterly along said shoreline 
of Lake Erie in 1846 a distance of 470 feet, 
more or less, to the intersection with a line 
330 feet northerly at right angles from and 
parallel with the south line of lot 36, said 
line being also the north line of lands deeded 
to the United State Government, September 
25, 1847; 

thence southwesterly at right angles to es- 
tablished harbor line 1,115 feet, more or less, 
to the established harbor line; 

thence northwesterly along said harbor 
line 465 feet, more or less, to the point of 
intersection of said harbor and a line at right 
angles thereto passing through the point of 
intersection of the shoreline of Lake Erie in 
1846 and the line extending in a due east and 
west direction and passing through the 
northwest corner of outer lot 36; 

thence easterly at right angles to estab- 
lished harbor line 1,115 feet, more or less to 
the shoreline of Lake Erie in 1846, which is 
the above referenced point of beginning, 
containing 11.97 acres, more or less. 

(c) Any deed of conveyance made pursu- 
ant to this section shall reserve to the Unit- 
ed States, for a period not to exceed seven 
years, the right to use such lands for a 
spoil disposal area for materials dredged 
from the Buffalo Harbor Project including 
the right to place structures thereon and to 
perform all other actions incident to such 
use, together with the rights of ingress and 
egress thereto. Such deed shall contain such 
additional terms and conditions as may be 
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determined by the Secretary of the Army to 
be necessary to protect the interest of the 
United States. 

Sec. 106. (a) The Chief of Engineers, De- 
partment of the Army, under the direction 
of the Secretary of the Army, shall make an 
appraisal investigation and study, including 
a review of any previous relevant studies and 
reports, of the Atlantic, Gulf, and Pacific 
coasts of the United States, the coasts of 
Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands, and the 
shorelines of the Great Lakes, including 
estuaries and bays thereof, for the purpose 
of (1) determining areas along such coasts 
and shorelines where significant erosion oc- 
curs; (2) identifying those areas where ero- 
sion presents a serious problem because the 
rate of erosion, considered in conjunction 
with economic, industrial, recreational, agri- 
cultural, navigational, demographic, ecolog- 
ical, and other relevant factors, indicates 
that action to halt such erosion may be jus- 
tified; (3) describing generally the most 
suitable type of remedial action for those 
areas that have a serious erosion problem; 
(4) providing preliminary cost estimates for 
such remedial action; (5) recommending 
priorities among the serious problem areas 
for action to stop erosion; (6) providing 
State and local authorities with information 
and recommendations to assist the creation 
and implementation of State and local coast 
and shoreline erosion programs; (7) devel- 
oping recommended guidelines for land use 
regulation in coastal areas taking into con- 
sideration all relevant factors; and (8) iden- 
tifying coastal areas where title uncertainty 
exists. The Secretary of the Army shall sub- 
mit to the Congress as soon as practicable, 
but not later than three years after the 
date of enactment of this Act, the results of 
such appraisal investigation and study, to- 
gether with his recommendations. The views 
of concerned local, State, and Federal author- 
ities and interests will be taken into account 
in making such appraisal investigation and 
study. 

(b) There are authorized to be appro- 
priated such amounts, not to exceed $l,- 
000,000, as may be necessary to carry out 
the provisions of this section, 

Sec. 107. That the projects for the Illinois 
Waterway and Grand Calumet River, Ili- 
nois and Indiana (Calumet-Sag navigation 
project), authorized by the River and Har- 
bor Act of July 24, 1946, are hereby modified 
substantially in accordance with the rec- 
ommendations of the Chief of Engineers in 
House Document Numbered 45, Eighty-fifth 
Congress, insofar as such recommendations 
apply to existing highway bridges in Part 
II: Grand Calumet River and Indiana Har- 
bor Canal, at an estimated cost of $33,265,000. 

Src. 108. (a) Steele Bayou, in Warren, Is- 
saquena, Sharkey, and Washington Counties, 
Mississippi, Washington Bayou, in Issaquena 
and Washington Counties, Mississippi, are 
hereby declared to be nonnavigable within 
the meaning of the laws of the United States. 

(b) The project for navigation on Steele 
Bayou, Washington Bayou, and Lake Wash- 
ington, authorized by the Rivers and Harbors 
Acts of July 5, 1884, August 5, 1886, and 
June 25, 1910, is hereby deauthorized. 

Sec. 109. Section 313 of the Act approved 
October 27, 1965 (79 Stat. 1073), is amended 
by deleting the date “June 30, 1968” and 
substituting in lieu thereof “June 30, 1969”. 

Sec. 110. The Secretary of the Army, acting 
through the Chief of Engineers, is authorized 
and directed to review the requirements of 
local cooperation for the Ouachita and Black 
Rivers navigation projects, authorized by the 
River and Harbor Act of 1950, as amended, 
with particular reference to Federal and non- 
Federal cost sharing, and he shall report the 
findings of such review to Congress within 
one year after the date of enactment of this 
Act. 

Sec. 111. The Secretary of the Army, acting 
through the Chief of Engineers, is authorized 
to investigate, study, and construct projects 
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for the prevention or mitigation of shore 
damages attributable to Federal navigation 
works. The cost of installing, operating, and 
maintaining such projects shall be borne en- 
tirely by the United States. No such project 
shall be constructed without specific author- 
ization by Congress if the estimated first cost 
exceeds $1,000,000. 

Sec. 112. Section 111 of the River and Har- 
bor Act of 1966 (80 Stat. 1417) is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following: 

“(g) The Secretary of the Interior shall 
conduct a study of those areas in the vicinity 
of the Washington Channel in the District of 
Columbia suitable for public visitor parking 
facilities. Such study shall, among others, 
consider existing and future visitation, mul- 
tiple and alternative areas, methods for pro- 
viding such facilities, and estimated costs 
and revenues to be derived therefrom. Not 
later than one hundred and eighty days after 
the date funds are appropriated to carry out 
such study, the Secretary shall submit to the 
President and Congress a report thereon to- 
gether with his recommendations, including 
necessary legislation, if any. There is author- 
ized to be appropriated not to exceed $100,- 
000 to out this subsection.” 

Src. 113. Those portions of the East and 
Hudson Rivers in New York County, State 
of New York, lying shoreward of a line within 
the United States Pierhead Line as it exists 
on the date of enactment of this Act and 
bounded on the north by the north side of 
Spring Street extended westerly and the 
south side of Robert F. Wagner, Senior Place 
extended eastwardly, are hereby declared to 
be nonnavigable waters of the United States 
within the meaning of the laws of the United 
States. This declaration shall apply only to 
portions of the above-described area which 
are bulkheaded and filled. Plans for bulk- 
heading and filling shall be approved by the 
Secretary of the Army, acting through the 
Chief of Engineers, on the basis of engineer- 
ing studies to determine the location and 
structural stability of the bulkheading and 
filling in order to preserve and maintain the 
remaining navigable waterway. Local inter- 
ests shall reimburse the Federal Govern- 
ment for any engineering costs incurred 
under this section. 

Sec. 114. That portion of the Northern 
Embarcadero area, beginning at the intersec- 
tion of the northwesterly line of Bryant 
Street with the southwesterly line of Spear 
Street, which intersection lies on the line 
of jurisdiction of the San Francisco Port Au- 
thority; following thence westerly and 
northerly along said line of jurisdiction as 
described in the State of California Harbor 
and Navigation Code Section 1770, as 
amended in 1961, to its intersection with the 
easterly line of Van Ness Avenue produced 
northerly; thence northerly along said east- 
erly line of Van Ness Avenue produced to 
its intersection with the United States Gov- 
ernment pierhead line; thence following said 
pierhead line easterly and southerly to its 
intersection with the northwesterly line of 
Bryant Street produced northeasterly; hence 
southwesterly along said northwesterly line 
of Bryant Street produced to the point of be- 
ginning, is hereby declared to be nonnavi- 
gable waters within the meaning of the laws 
of the United States, and the consent of 
Congress is hereby given for the filling in of 
all and/or any part of the described area. 
This declaration shall apply only to portions 
of the above-described area which are bulk- 
headed and filled. Plans for bulkheading 
and filling shall be approved by the Secretary 
of the Army, acting through the Chief of 
Engineers, on the basis of engineering stud- 
ies to determine the location and strucural 
Stability of the bulkheading and filling in 
order to preserve and maintain the remain- 
ing navigable waterway. Local interests shall 
reimburse the Federal Government for any 
engineering costs incurred under this sec- 
tion. 
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Sec. 115. That portion of the Northwest 
Branch of the Patapsco River located 
generally south of Pratt Street, east of Light 
Street, north of Key Highway, in the city of 
Baltimore, State of Maryland, and being 
more particularly described as all of that 
portion of the Northwest Branch of the 
Patapsco River lying west of a series of lines 
beginning at the point formed by the inter- 
section of the south side of Pratt Street, as 
now laid out, and the west side of Pier 3 
and running thence binding on the west 
side of Pier 3, south 04 degrees 19 minutes 
47 seconds east 726.59 feet to the southwest 
corner of Pier 3; thence crossing the North- 
west Branch of the Patapsco River, south 23 
degrees 01 minutes 15 seconds west 855.36 
feet to the point formed by the intersection 
of the existing pierhead and bulkhead line 
and the east side of Battery Avenue, last said 
point of intersection being the end of the 
first line of the fourth parcel of land con- 
veyed by J. and F. Realty, Incorporated to 
Allegheny Pepsi-Cola Bottling Company by 
deed dated December 22, 1965, and recorded 
among the Land Record of Baltimore City 
in Liber J. F. C. numbered 2006 folio 345, the 
location of said pierhead and bulkhead line 
is based upon the Corps of Engineers, Balti- 
more District, Baltimore, Maryland, co- 
ordinate value for station LIV of said pier- 
head and bulkhead line, the coordinate 
value as referred to the Lambert grid plane 
coordinate system for the State of Maryland 
of said station LIV being east 2,111,161.40, 
north 527,709.27 and thence binding on the 
east side of Battery Avenue, south 03 degrees 
09 minutes 07 seconds east 568 feet, more or 
less, to intersect the north side of Key High- 
way as now laid out and located is hereby 
declared to be not a navigable stream of the 
United States within the meaning of the 
laws of the United States, and the consent 
of Congress is hereby given for the filling 
in of all and or any part of the described 
area, 

Sec. 116. (a) The Secretary of the Army is 
authorized and directed to remove from the 
Potomac River and to destroy the abandoned 
ships, ships’ hulls, and pilings, located in 
Mallow’s Bay, between Sandy Point and 
Liverpool Point, Charles County, Maryland, 
and at Wide Water, south of Quantico, Vir- 
ginia, and any other abandoned ships 
formerly among those in Mallow’s Bay or 
at Wide Water which have drifted from 
those locations. Local interests shall con- 
tribute 50 percent of the cost of such work. 

(b) There is authorized to carry out this 
section, not to exceed $175,000. 

Sec. 117. The Chief of Engineers, under the 
direction of the Secretary of the Army, is 
hereby authorized to maintain authorized 
river and harbor projects in excess of au- 
thorized project depths where such excess 
depths have been provided by the United 
States for defense purposes and whenever 
the Chief of Engineers determines that such 
waterways also serve essential needs of gen- 
eral commerce. 

Sec. 118. (a) Section 5 of the Act entitled 
“An Act creating the City of Clinton Bridge 
Commission and authorizing said commis- 
sion and its successors to acquire by pur- 
chase or condemnation and to construct, 
maintain, and operate a bridge or bridges 
across the Mississippi River at or near 
Clinton, Iowa, at or near Fulton, Illinois", 
approved December 21, 1944, as revised, 
amended, and reenacted, is hereby amended 
by inserting (a)“ immediately after “Src. 
5.” and by adding at the end of such section 
the following new subsection: 

“(b) In addition to the method of pay- 
ment provided in subsection (a) of this sec- 
tion, the commission and its successors and 
assigns are hereby authorized to provide for 
the payment of the cost of dismantling one 
bridge and of constructing as a replacement 
therefor a new bridge (including necessary 
approaches and approach highways) either 
entirely from a construction fund created 
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in accordance with section 6 of this Act or 
from both such construction fund and from 
bonds issued and sold in accordance with 
subsection (a) of this section. The cost of 
any bridge constructed under this subsec- 
tion (together with approaches and ap- 
proach highways) shall include all costs and 
expenses included in the case of a bridge 
constructed under authority of subsection 
(a) of this section (including its approaches 
and approach highways) .” 

(b) The first sentence of section 6 of such 
Act of December 21, 1944, is amended by 
striking out the period at the end thereof 
and inserting in lieu thereof a comma and 
the following: “and, if the Commission de- 
termines it advisable to do so, to provide a 
construction fund specifically to pay the 
cost of dismantling one bridge and con- 
structing a new bridge to replace it as au- 
thorized by subsection (b) of section 5 of 
this Act.” 

(c) Section 6 of such Act of December 21, 
1944, is further amended by adding immedi- 
ately following the third sentence of such 
section the following new sentence: “If no 
bonds or notes are outstanding or if a sink- 
ing fund specifically for payment of all out- 
standing bonds and notes shall have been 
provided, the remainder of such tolls may, if 
the Commission determines it advisable to 
do so, be placed in a construction fund for 
use in accordance with subsection (b) of 
section 5 of this Act.” 

(d) The first sentence of subsection (a) 
of section 8 of such Act of December 21, 
1944, is amended by immediately 
after “solely for that purpose,” the follow- 
ing: “and after any bridge constructed 
under authority of section 5(b) of this Act 
shall have been paid for, or sufficient funds 
are available in the construction fund au- 
thorized by section 6 to pay for such 
bridge,”. 

(e) The amendments made by this sec- 
tion shall be inapplicable insofar as they 
authorize the construction of a bridge or 
bridges unless actual construction thereof is 
commenced within five years from the date 
of enactment of this section and such con- 
struction is completed by January 1, 1980. 

Sec. 119. The Secretary of the Army is 
hereby authorized and directed to cause 
surveys to be made at the following loca- 
tions and subject to all applicable provi- 
sions of section 110 of the River and Harbor 
Act of 1950: 

Back River, Maryland, from Chesapeake 
Bay to the city of Baltimore’s waste water 
treatment plants. 

Savannah and Tennessee Rivers, with a 
view to determining the advisability of pro- 
viding a waterway connecting the rivers by 
canals and appurtenant facilities and a 
waterway connecting Charleston and Port 
Royal, South Carolina, with the lower Sayan- 
nah River. 

Lake Superior, with a view to determining 
the advisability of a waterway connecting the 
lake and the Mississippi River. 

Sec. 120. Title I of this Act may be cited 
as the “River and Harbor Act of 1968”, 


TITLE II —FLOOD CONTROL 

Sec. 201. Section 3 of the Act approved 
June 22, 1936 (Public Law Numbered 738, 
Seventy-fourth Congress), as amended by 
section 2 of the Act approved June 28, 1938 
(Public Law Numbered 761, Seventy-fifth 
Congress), shall apply to all works author- 
ized in this title except that for any channel 
improvement or channel rectification project, 
provisions (a), (b), and (c) of section 3 of 
said Act of June 22, 1936, shall apply thereto, 
except as otherwise provided by law. The 
authorization for any flood control project 
herein authorized by this Act requiring local 
cooperation shall expire five years from the 
date on which local interests are notified in 
writing by the Secretary of the Army or his 
designee of the requirements of local coop- 
eration, unless said interests shall within 
said time furnish assurances satisfactory to 
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the Secretary of the Army that the required 
cooperation will be furnished. 

Sec. 202. The provisions of section 1 of the 
Act of December 22, 1944 (Public Law Num- 
bered 534, Seventy-eighth Congress, second 
session), shall govern with respect to projects 
authorized in this Act, and the procedures 
therein set forth with respect to plans, pro- 
posals, or reports for works of improvement 
for navigation or flood control and for irriga- 
tion and purposes incidental thereto shall 
apply as if herein set forth in full. 

Sec. 203. The following works of improve- 
ment for the benefit of navigation and the 
control of destructive flood-waters and other 
purposes are hereby adopted and authorized 
to be prosecuted under the direction of the 
Secretary of the Army and supervision of the 
Chief of Engineers in accordance with the 
plans in the respective reports hereinafter 
designated and subject to the conditions set 
forth therein. The necessary plans, specifica- 
tions, and preliminary work may be prose- 
cuted on any project authorized in this title 
with funds from appropriations hereafter 
made for flood control so as to be ready for 
rapid inauguration of a construction pro- 
gram. The projects authorized in this title 
shall be initiated as expeditiously and prose- 
cuted as vigorously as may be consistent with 
budgetary requirements, Penstocks and other 
similar facilities adapted to possible future 
use in the development of hydroelectric 
power shall be installed in any dam author- 
ized in this Act for construction by the De- 
partment of the Army when approved by the 
Secretary of the Army on the recommenda- 
tion of the Chief of Engineers and the Fed- 
eral Power Commission. 

LOWER CHARLES RIVER, MASSACHUSETTS 

The project for flood control on the Lower 
Charles River, Massachusetts, is hereby au- 
thorized substantially in accordance with 
the recommendations of the Chief of Engi- 
neers in House Document Numbered ; 
Ninetieth Congress, at an estimated cost of 
$18,620,000. 

CONNECTICUT RIVER BASIN 

The project for the Beaver Brook Dam and 
Reservoir, Beaver Brook, New Hampshire, is 
hereby authorized substantially in accord- 
ance with the recommendations of the Chief 
of Engineers in Senate Document Numbered 
68, Ninetieth Congress, at an estimated cost 
of $1,185,000. 

The project for flood protection on Park 
River, Connecticut, is hereby authorized sub- 
stantially in accordance with the recommen- 
dations of the Chief of Engineers in Senate 
Document Numbered 43, Ninetieth Congress, 
at an estimated cost of $30,300,000. 

LONG ISLAND SOUND 

The project for flood protection on Nor- 
walk River, Connecticut and New York, is 
hereby authorized substantially in accord- 
ance with the recommendations of the Chief 
of Engineers in Senate Document Numbered 
51, Ninetieth Congress, at an estimated cost 
of $2,700,000. 

DELAWARE-ATLANTIC COASTAL AREA 

The project for hurricane-flood protection 
and beach erosion control along the Delaware 
Coast from Cape Henlopen to Fenwick Is- 
land, at the Delaware-Maryland State Line, 
is hereby authorized substantially in ac- 
cordance with the recommendations of the 
Chief of Engineers in Senate Document Num- 
bered 90, Ninetieth Congress, at an esti- 
mated cost of $5,584,000. 

RAPPAHANNOCK RIVER BASIN 

The project for the Salem Church Dam and 
Reservoir Rappahannock River, Virginia, is 
hereby modified substantially in accordance 
with the recommendations of the Chief of 
Engineers in Senate Document Numbered 37, 
Ninetieth Congress, at an estimated cost of 
$79,500,000. 
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CAPE FEAR RIVER BASIN 

The project for the Randleman Dam and 
Reservoir, Deep River, North Carolina, is 
hereby authorized substantially in accord- 
ance with the recommendations of the Chief 
of Engineers in House Document Numbered 
343, Ninetieth Congress at an estimated cost 
of $19,463,000. 

The project for the Howards Mill Dam and 
Reservoir, Deep River, North Carolina, is 
hereby authorized substantially in accord- 
ance with the recommendations of the Chief 
of Engineers in House Document Numbered 
343, Ninetieth Congress, at an estimated cost 
of $12,460,000. 


SOUTH ATLANTIC COASTAL AREA 


The project for beach erosion control and 
hurricane flood protection of Dade County, 
Florida, is hereby authorized substantially 
in accordance with the recommendations of 
the Chief of Engineers in House Document 
Numbered 335, Ninetieth Congress, at an 
estimated cost of $11,805,000. 


HILLSBOROUGH BAY, FLORIDA 


The project for hurricane-flood control 
protection on Hillsborough Bay, Florida, is 
hereby authorized substantially in accord- 
ance with the recommendations of the Chief 
of Engineers in House Document Numbered 
313, Ninetieth Congress, at an estimated cost 
of $9,909,000, except that construction of the 
barrier across Hillsborough Bay shall not be 
undertaken until the Chief of Engineers 
completes further detailed studies covering 
related water resource problems, including 
a comprehensive model study of the entire 
Tampa Bay area, and until sixty days after 
the date of submission of a report on such 
studies to the Committees on Public Works 
of the Senate and House of Representatives. 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN FLORIDA 


The project for Central and Southern 
Florida, authorized by the Flood Control Act 
of June 30, 1948, is further modified in ac- 
cordance with the recommendations of the 
Chief of Engineers in Senate Document „ 
Ninetieth Congress, at an estimated cost of 
$8,072,000, and in accordance with House 
Document ; Ninetieth. Congress, at an 
estimated cost of $58,182,000. 


PASCAGOULA RIVER BASIN 


The project for the Tallahala Creek Dam 
and Reservoir, Tallahala Creek, Mississippi, 
is hereby authorized substantially in accord- 
ance with the recommendations of the Chief 
of Engineers in House Document Numbered 
143, Ninetieth Congress, to an estimated cost 
of $16,360,000. 


LOWER MISSISSIPPI RIVER BASIN 


The project for flood control and improve- 
ment of the lower Mississippi River, adopted 
by the Act of May 15, 1928 (45 Stat, 543), as 
amended and modified, is hereby further 
modified and expanded to include the fol- 
lowing items: 

(1) The project for the St. Francis River 
Basin, Arkansas and Missouri, authorized by 
the Flood Control Act approved June 15, 
1986 (Public Law 74-678), as modified by 
subsequent Acts of Congress, including the 
Flood Control Act of 1965. Public Law 89-298 
is hereby further modified to provide that the 
requirements of local cooperation for the im- 
provements authorized in the Flood Control 
Act of 1965, shall conform to those’ require- 
ments for local cooperation in the Saint 
Francis River Basin authorized in previous 
Acts: of Congress, substantially as recom- 
mended by the Chief of Engineers in Senate 
Document Numbered 11, Ninetieth Congress. 

(2) Improvements in the Boeuf and Tensas 
Rivers and Bayou Macon Basin to divert flows 
that would otherwise enter Lake Chicot, Ar- 
kansas, substantially in accordance with the 
recommendations of the Chief of Engineers 
in House Document Numbered 168, Ninetieth 
Congress, at an estimated cost of $15,240,000, 
except that prior to initiation of construction 
of the project, local interests shall agree that 
no fees shall be charged for admission to 
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Lake Chicot and to public recreation areas 
adjoining Lake Chicot and that user fees at 
such lake and areas shall be devoted to rec- 
reation purposes. 

(3) Improvements in the Belle Fountain 
ditch and tributaries, Missouri, and Drain- 
age District Number 17, Arkansas, substan- 
tially in accordance with the recommenda- 
tions of the Chief of Engineers in House 
Document Numbered 339, Ninetieth Congress, 
at an estimated cost of $4,638,000. 


WHITE RIVER BASIN 


The project for flood protection on Crooked 
Creek at and in the vicinity of Harrison, Ar- 
kansas, is hereby authorized substantially in 
accordance with the recommendations of the 
Chief of Engineers in Senate Document Num- 
bered 28, Ninetieth Congress, at an estimated 
cost of $2,840,000. 

BRAZOS RIVER BASIN 

The project for the Aquilla Dam and Res- 
ervoir, Aquilla Creek, Texas, is hereby au- 
thorized substantially in accordance with the 
recommendations of the Chief of 
in Senate Document Numbered 52, Ninetieth 
Congress, at an estimated cost of $23,612,000. 


NAVASOTA RIVER BASIN 


The project for flood protection on the 
Navasota River, Texas, is hereby authorized 
substantially in accordance with the recom- 
mendations of the Chief of Engineers in 
House Document Numbered 341, Ninetieth 
Congress, except that Navasota Numbered 2 
Reservoir shall be constructed first and there 
is authorized to be appropriated not to ex- 
ceed $55,487,000 for construction of such res- 
ervoir. 

CLEAR CREEK, TEXAS 

The project for flood protection on Clear 
Creek, Texas, is hereby authorized substan- 
tially in accordance with the recommenda. 
tions of the Chief of Engineers in House 
Document Numbered 351, Ninetieth Congress, 
at an estimated cost of $12,600,000. 


PECAN BAYOU, TEXAS 


The project for flood protection on Pecan 
Bayou, Texas, is hereby authorized substan- 
tlally in accordance with the recommenda- 
tions of the Chief of Engineers in House 
Document Numbered 350, Ninetieth Congress, 
at an estimated cost of $24,861,000. 


GULF OF MEXICO 


The project for hurricane-fiood control at 
Texas City and vicinity, Texas, is hereby au- 
thorized substantially in accordance with 
the recommendations of the Chief of Engi- 
neers in House Document Numbered 187, 
Ninetieth Congress, at an estimated cost of 
$10,990,000. 

UPPER MISSISSIPPI RIVER BASIN 

The project for flood protection on the 
Mississippi River from Cassville, Wisconsin, 
to mile 300, is hereby authorized substan- 
tially in accordance with the recommenda- 
tions of the Chief of Engineers in House 
Document Numbered 348, Ninetieth Con- 
gress at an estimated cost of $21,300,000, 

The project for flood protection of State 
Road and Ebner Coulees, city of La Crosse 
and Shelby Township, Wisconsin, is hereby 
authorized substantially in accordance with 
the recommendations of the Chief of Engi- 
neers in House Document Numbered ’ 
Ninetieth Congress at an estimated cost of 
$6,849,000. 

RED RIVER OF THE NORTH 


The project for flood protection on the 
South Branch of the Wild Rice River and 
Felton Ditch, Minnesota, is hereby author- 
ized substantially in accordance with the 
recommendations of the Chief of Engineers 
in House Document Numbered 98, Ninetieth 
Congress, at an estimated cost of $1,230,000. 


OHIO RIVER BASIN 
The project for flood protection on the 
Ohio River in Southwestern Jefferson Coun- 
ty, Kentucky, is hereby authorized substan- 
tially in accordance with the recommenda- 
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tions of the Chief of Engineers in House 
Document Numbered 340, Ninetieth Con- 
gress at an estimated cost of $19,800,000. 

The project for the Utica Dam and Reser- 
voir and flood protection at Newark, Licking 
River Basin, Ohio, is hereby authorized sub- 
stantially in accordance with the recom- 
mendations of the Chief of Engineers in 
House Document Numbered 337, Ninetieth 
Congress, at an estimated cost of $32,953,000. 


WABASH RIVER BASIN 


The project for flood control and related 
purposes in the Wabash River Basin, Indi- 
ana, Illinois, and Ohio is hereby authorized 
substantially in accordance with the recom- 
mendations of the Chief of Engineers in 
Senate Document Numbered 96, Ninetieth 
Congress, except that Big Walnut Reservoir 
is authorized in accordance with the plan for 
such project set forth in report of the Chief 
of Engineers in such Document, and not to 
exceed $37,100,000 is authorized for construc- 
tion of such reservoir. 


MISSOURI RIVER BASIN 


The project for the Bear Creek Dam and 
Reservoir, South Platte River, Colorado, is 
hereby authorized substantially in accord- 
ance with the recommendations of the Chief 
of Engineers in Senate Document Numbered 
87, Ninetieth Congress, at an estimated cost 
of $32,314,000. 

The project for flood protection on the 
Big Sioux River at and in the vicinity of 
Sioux City, Iowa and South Dakota, is here- 
by authorized substantially in accordance 
with the recommendations of the Chief of 
Engineers in Senate Document Numbered 94, 
Ninetieth Congress, at an estimated cost of 
$2,750,000, With respect to that portion of 
the project above Sioux City, Iowa, approved 
in accordance with House Document Num- 
bered 199, Eighty-elghth Congress, in the 
Flood Control Act of 1965 (Public Law 89- 
298), there shall be mutual agreement be- 
tween the States of Iowa and South Dakota 
on a flood control plan and a plan for mitiga- 
tion of fish and wildlife losses with respect to 
said portion within one year and three 
months following completion of the reservoir 
study for the upper basin of the Big Sioux 
River and the Rock River now underway and 
receipt of copies of said report by the Gov- 
ernors of the States of Iowa and South Da- 
kota. If said mutual agreement is not reached 
within said time, approval of said flood con- 
trol plan and plan for mitigation of fish and 
wildlife losses shall be made by a committee 
consisting of one representative each ap- 
pointed by the Chief of Engineers, the Sec- 
retary of Interior, and the Secretary of 
Agriculture, 

The project for flood protection and other 
purposes in the Papillion Creek Basin, Ne- 
braska, is hereby authorized substantially in 
accordance with the recommendations of the 
Chief of Engineers in House Document Num- 
bered 349, Ninetieth Congress, at an esti- 
mated cost of $26,800,000. 

The project for the Davids Creek Dam 
and Reservoir, Nishnabotna River, Iowa, is 
hereby authorized substantially in accord- 
ance with the recommendations of the Chief 
of Engineers in House Document Numbered 
142, Ninetieth Congress, at an estimated cost 
of $2,040,000. 

The project for flood control and other 
purposes on the Little Blue River in the 
vicinity of Kansas City, Missouri, is hereby 
authorized substantially in accordance with 
the recommendations of the Chief of Engi- 
neers in House Document Numbered 169, 
Ninetieth Congress, at an estimated cost of 
$38,492,000. 

The second paragraph under the heading 
“Missouri River Basin” of the Act entitled 
“An Act authorizing additional appropria- 
tions for the prosecution of comprehensive 
plans for certain river basins”, approved De- 
cember 30, 1963 (77 Stat. 840), is hereby 
amended to read as follows: 

“The comprehensive plan for flood control 
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and other purposes in the Missouri River 
Basin, authorized by the Flood Control Act 
of June 28, 1938, as amended and supple- 
mented, is further modified to include such 
bank protection or rectification works at or 
below the Garrison Reservoir as in the dis- 
cretion of the Chief of Engineers and the 
Secretary of the Army may be found neces- 
sary, at an estimated cost of $7,040,000.” 


JORDAN RIVER BASIN 


The project for the Little Dell Dam and 
Reservoir, Salt Lake City Streams, Utah, is 
hereby modified substantially in accordance 
with the recommendations of the Chief of 
Engineers in Senate Document Numbered 
58, Ninetieth Congress, at an estimated cost 
of $22,664,000. 

SACRAMENTO RIVER BASIN 


The project for flood protection on the 
Feather River at Chester, California, is hereby 
authorized substantiaily in accordance with 
the recommendations of the Chief of Engl- 
neers in House Document Numbered 314, 
Ninetieth Congress, at an estimated cost of 
$940,000. 

SANTA ANA RIVER BASIN 

The project for flood protection, and other 
purposes on Cucamonga Creek, California, is 
hereby authorized substantially in accord- 
ance with the recommendations of the 
Chief of Engineers in House Document 
Numbered 323, Ninetieth Congress, at an 
esimated cost of $26,300,000. 


SAN FRANCISCO BAY AREA 


The project for flood control on Alhambra 
Creek California, is hereby authorized sub- 
stantially in accordance with the recom- 
mendations of the Chief of Engineers in 
House Document Numbered 336, Ninetieth 
Congress, at an estimated cost of $8,000,000, 


MAD RIVER, CALIFORNIA 


The project for flood control on the Mad 
River, California, is hereby authorized sub- 
stantially in accordance with the recom- 
mendations of the Chief of Engineers in 
House Document Numbered , Ninetieth 
Congress, at an estimated cost of $38,600,000. 


SWEETWATER RIVER BASIN 


The project for flood control on the Sweet- 
water River, California, is hereby authorized 
substantially in accordance with the recom- 
mendations of the Chief of Engineers in 
House Document Numbered 148, Ninetieth 
Congress, at an estimated cost of $4,900,000. 


TANANA RIVER BASIN 


The project for flood control in the Tanana 
River Basin in the vicinity of Fairbanks, 
Alaska, is hereby modified substantially in 
accordance with the recommendations of the 
Chief of Engineers in Senate Document 
Numbered 89, Ninetieth Congress, at an esti- 
mated cost of $111,700,000. 


IAO STREAM, HAWAII 


The project for flood protection and other 
purposes on Iao Stream, Hawaii, is hereby 
authorized substantially in accordance with 
the recommendations of the Chief of Engi- 
neers in House Document Numbered 151, 
Ninetieth Congress, at an estimated cost of 
$1,660,000. 

Src. 204. The Secretary of the Army, acting 
through the Chief of Engineers, is author- 
ized to provide such school facilities as he 
may deem necessary for the education of 
dependents of persons engaged in the con- 
struction of the Dworshak Dam and Reser- 
voir project, Idaho, and to pay for the same 
from any funds available for such project. 
When he determines it to be in the public 
interest, the Secretary, acting through the 
Chief of Engineers, may enter into coopera- 
tive arrangements with local and Federal 
agencies for the operation of such Govern- 
ment facilities for the expansion of local 
facilities at Federal expense, and for con- 
tributions by the Federal Government to 
cover the increased cost to local agencies 
of providing the educational services re- 
quired by the Government. 
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Sec. 205. The project for flood protection 
at Ironton, Ohio, authorized by the Flood 
Control Act of August 28, 1937, is hereby 
modified so as to provide for the installation 
by the Secretary of the Army, acting through 
the Chief of Engineers, of aluminum closure 
structures at gates numbered 10, 17, and 18, 
located at Second and Orchard Streets, Sec- 
ond Street west of Storms Creek, and Sec. 
ond and Ellison Streets, respectively, at an 
estimated cost of $58,000. 

Sec. 206. That, notwithstanding the first 
proviso in section 201 of the Act entitled 
“An Act authorizing the construction, repair, 
and preservation of certain public works on 
rivers and harbors for navigation, flood con- 
trol, and for others purposes”, approved July 
3, 1958 (72 Stat. 305), the authorization in 
section 203 of such Act of projects for local 
protection on the Weber River, Utah, shall 
expire on April 16, 1972, unless local interests 
shall before such date furnish assurances 
satisfactory to the Secretary of the Army 
that the required local cooperation in such 
project will be furnished, 

Sec. 207. That, notwithstanding the first 
proviso in section 201 of the Act entitled 
“An Act authorizing the construction, repair, 
and preservation of certain public works on 
rivers and harbors for navigation, flood con- 
trol, and for other purposes”, approved July 
3, 1958 (72 Stat. 305) the authorization in 
section 203 of such Act of projects for local 
protection on the Pecos River at Carlsbad, 
New Mexico, shall expire on May 19, 1972, 
unless local interests shall before such date 
furnish assurances satisfactory to the Sec- 
retary of the Army that the required local 
cooperation in such project will be furnished. 

Sec, 208. The project for flood protection 
on the Gila River below Painted Rock Reser- 
voir, Arizona, authorized by the Flood Con- 
trol Act of 1962 (76 Stat. 1180, 1190), substan- 
tially in accordance with the recommenda- 
tions of the Chief of Engineers in Senate 
Document Numbered 116, Eighty-Seventh 
Congress, is hereby modified to provide that 
local cooperation shall consist of the require- 
ments that, prior to construction, local in- 
terests give assurances satisfactory to the 
Secretary of the Army that they will: (1) 
make a cash contribution of $700,000, to be 
paid either in a lump sum prior to initiation 
of construction or in installments prior to 
the start of pertinent work items in accord- 
ance with construction schedules, as deter- 
mined by the Chief of Engineers, except that 
the reasonable value, as determined by the 
Chief of Engineers, of any lands, easements, 
rights-of-way, and relocations, furnished by 
the local interests shall be deducted from 
the required cash contribution; (2) Hold 
and save the United States free from damages 
due to the construction works; (3) Maintain 
and operate all works after completion in 
accordance with regulations prescribed by the 
Secretary of the Army. 

Sec. 209. (a) Whenever any State, or any 
agency or instrumentality of a State or local 
government, or any nonprofit incorporated 
body organized or chartered under the law 
of the State in which it is located, or any 
nonprofit association or combination of such 
bodies, agencies or instrumentalities, shall 
undertake to secure any lands or interests 
therein as a site for the resettlement of fami- 
lies, individuals, and business concerns dis- 
placed by a river and harbor improvement, 
flood control or other water resource project 
duly authorized by Congress, and when it has 
been determined by the Secretary of the 
Army that the State is unable to acquire 
necessary lands or interests in lands or is 
unable to acquire such lands or interests in 
lands with sufficient promptness, the Secre- 
tary, upon the request of the Governor of the 
State in which such site is located, and after 
consultation with appropriate Federal, State, 
interstate, regional, and local departments 
and agencies, is authorized, in the name of 
the United States and prior to the approval 
of title by the Attorney General, to acquire, 
enter upon, and take possession of such lands 
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or interests in lands by purchase, donation, 
condemnation or otherwise in accordance 
with the laws of the United States (including 
the Act of February 26, 1931 (46 Stat. 1421)). 
All expenses of said acquisition and any 
award that may be made under a condemna- 
tion proceeding, including costs of examina- 
tion and abstract of title, certificate of title, 
appraisal, advertising, and any fees incident 
to acquisition, shall be paid by such State 
or body, agency, or instrumentality. Pending 
such payment, the Secretary may expend 
from any funds hereafter appropriated for 
the project occasioning such acquisition such 
sums as may be necessary to carry out this 
section. To secure payment, the Secretary 
may require any such State or agency, body, 
or instrumentality to execute a proper bond 
in such amount as he may deem necessary 
before acquisition is commenced. Any sums 
paid to the Secretary by any such State or 
agency, body or instrumentality shall be de- 
posited in the Treasury to the credit of the 
appropriation for such project. 

(b) No acquisition shall be undertaken 
under the authority of this section unless 
the Secretary has determined, after consulta- 
tion with appropriate Federal, State, and 
local governmental agencies that (1) the de- 
velopment of a site is necessary in order to 
alleviate hardships to displaced persons; (2) 
the location of the site is suitable for devel- 
opment in relation to present or potential 
sources of employment; and (3) a plan for 
development of the site has been approved 
by appropriate local governmental authori- 
ties in the area or community in which such 
site is located. 

(c) The Secretary is further authorized 
and directed by proper deed, executed in the 
name of the United States, to convey any 
lands or interests in land acquired in any 
State under the provisions of this section, to 
the State, or such public or private nonprofit 
body, agency, or institution in the State as 
the Governor may prescribe, upon such terms 
and conditions as may be agreed upon by 
the Secretary, the Governor, and the agency 
to which the conveyance is to be made. 

Sec. 210. No entrance or admission fees 
shall be collected after March 31, 1970, by 
any officer or employee of the United States 
at public recreation areas located at lakes 
and reservoirs under the jurisdiction of the 
Corps of Engineers, United States Army. User 
fees at these lakes and reservoirs shall be 
collected by officers and employees of the 
United States only from users of highly de- 
veloped facilities requiring continuous pres- 
ence of personnel for maintenance and su- 
pervision of the facilities, and shall not be 
collected for access to or use of water areas, 
undeveloped or lightly developed shoreland, 
picnic grounds, overlook sites, scenic drives, 
or boat launching ramps where no mechani- 
cal or hydraulic equipment is provided. 

Sec. 211. The Mason J. Niblack levee fea- 
ture of the project for flood control in the 
Wabash River Basin, Illinois and Indiana, 
authorized by the Flood Control Act ap- 
proved July 24, 1946, is hereby modified to 
provide for the installation by the Secretary 
of the Army, acting through the Chief of 
Engineers, and operation and maintenance 
by local interests, of pumping facilities to 
remove ponded interior drainage from the 
area protected by the levee, at an estimated 
cost of $500,000. 

Sec. 212. The Secretary of the Army, act- 
ing through the Chief of Engineers, is au- 
thorized to amend Contract Numbered DA- 
45-108-CIVENG-66-68, between the United 
States and the Montana State Highway Com- 
mission for the relocation of Montana State 
Highway 37 in connection with the construc- 
tion of the Libby Dam project, so as to pro- 
vide that the design standards for the reloca- 
tion shall be those adopted by the State of 
Montana pursuant to the provisions of the 
Highway Safety Act of 1966 (80 Stat. 731). 

Sec. 213. The project for flood control and 
improvement of the Lower Mississippi River, 
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adopted by the Act of May 15, 1928 (45 Stat. 
534) as amended and modified, is further 
modified to provide pumping plants and 
other drainage facilities in Cairo, Illinois, 
and vicinity, to the extent found economi- 
cally justified by the Chief of Engineers, sub- 
ject to the conditions that local interests 
(1) provide without cost to the United States 
all lands, easements, and rights-of-way nec- 
essary for the construction of the work; (2) 
hold and save the United States free from 
damages due to the construction work; and 
(3) maintain and operate all works after 
completion, 

Sec. 214. The project for the Sanders Creek 
Red River Basin, Texas, is hereby modified 
to provide for the acquisition of additional 
privately owned lands aggregating approxi- 
mately seven hundred and fifty acres lo- 
cated within the boundaries of former Camp 
Maxey, Lamar County, Texas, for the purpose 
of consolidating Federal ownership of areas 
as may be needed for wildlife purposes in 
connection with the Pat Mayse Dam and 
Reservoir project, and to facilitate the estab- 
lishment of a wildlife refuge or wildlife man- 
agement area. The lands so acquired will be 
made available to the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior or to the State of Texas in accordance 
with established administrative procedures 
pursuant to the Fish and Wildlife Coordina- 
tion Act (16 U.S.C. 661 et seq.). The acquisi- 
tion of such lands may be deferred until 
such time as assurances are given, satisfac- 
tory to the Chief of Engineers, that a wildlife 
refuge or wildlife management area will be 
established. 

Sec. 215. (a) The Secretary of the Army, 
acting through the Chief of Engineers, may, 
when he determines it to be in the public 
interest, enter into agreements providing 
for reimbursement to States or political sub- 
divisions thereof for work to be performed 
by such non-Federal public bodies at water 
resources development projects authorized 
for construction under the Secretary of the 
Army and the supervision of the Chief of 
Engineers. Such agreements may provide for 
reimbursement of installation costs incurred 
by such entities or an equivalent reduction 
in the contributions they would otherwise 
be required to make, or in appropriate cases, 
for a combination thereof. The amount of 
Federal reimbursement, including reductions 
in contributions, for a single project shall not 
exceed $1,000,000. 

(b) Agreements entered into pursuant to 
this section shall (1) fully describe the work 
to be accomplished by the non-Federal pub- 
lic body, and be accompanied by an engi- 
neering plan if necessary therefor; (2) spec- 
ify the manner in which such work shall be 
carried out; (3) provide for necessary review 
of design and plans, and inspection of the 
work by the Chief of Engineers or his des- 
ignee; (4) state the basis on which the 
amount of reimbursement shall be deter- 
mined; (5) state that such reimbursement 
shall be dependent upon the appropriation 
of funds applicable thereto or funds avail- 
able therefor, and shall not take precedence 
over other pending projects of higher priority 
for improvements; and (6) specify that re- 
imbursement or credit for non-Federal in- 
stallation expenditures shall apply only to 
work undertaken on Federal projects after 
project authorization and execution of the 
agreement, and does not apply retroactively 
to past non-Federal work. Each such agree- 
ment shall expire three years after the date 
on which it is executed if the work to be 
undertaken by the non-Federal public body 
has not commenced before the expiration of 
that period. The time allowed for comple- 
tion of the work will be determined by the 

of the Army, acting through the 
Chief of Engineers, and stated in the agree- 
ment. 

(c) No reimbursement shall be made, and 
no expenditure shall be credited, pursuant 
to this section, unless and until the Chief 
of Engineers or his designee, has certified 
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that the work for which reimbursement or 
credit is requested has been performed in ac- 
cordance with the agreement. 

(d) Reimbursement for work commenced 
by non-Federal public bodies no later than 
one year after enactment of this section, to 
carry out or assist in carrying out projects 
for beach erosion control, may be made in 
accordance with the provisions of section 2 
of the Act of August 13, 1946, as amended 
(33 U.S.C. 426f). Reimbursement for such 
work may, as an alternative, be made in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of this section, 
provided that agreement required herein 
shall have been executed prior to commence- 
ment of the work, Expenditures for projects 
for beach erosion control commenced by non- 
Federal public bodies subsequent to one year 
after enactment of this section may be re- 
imbursed by the Secretary of the Army, act- 
ing through the Chief of Engineers, only in 
accordance with the provisions of this section, 

(e) This section shall not be construed 
(1) as authorizing the United States to as- 
sume any responsibilities placed upon a non- 
Federal body by the conditions of project 
authorization, or (2) as committing the 
United States to reimburse non-Federal in- 
terests if the Federal project is not under- 
taken or is modified so as to make the work 
performed by the non-Federal public body 
no longer applicable. 

(f) The Secretary of the Army is author- 
ized to allot from any appropriations here- 
after made for civil works, not to exceed 
$10,000,000 for any one fiscal year to carry 
out the provisions of this section. This lim- 
itation does not include specific project au- 
thorizations providing for reimbursement. 

Sec. 216. (a) The Secretary of the Army 
shall, without monetary consideration, ex- 
tend until October 1, 1964, the rights de- 
scribed in this section which were reserved 
until July 1, 1964, to any former owner (in- 
cluding his heirs, administrators, executors, 
successors, and assigns) of the subsurface 
estate of any real property acquired by the 
United States in connection with the con- 
struction of the Carlyle Reservoir project on 
the Kaskaskia River, Illinois. The reserved 
rights referred to in this section are more 
particularly described as the reservation of 
all oil, gas, and other minerals of like fuga- 
cious character, together with rights neces- 
sary for the purpose of exploration, develop- 
ment, production, and removal thereof with- 
in the Boulder Oil Field and restricted to 
section 2 township 2 north, range 2 west, 
and sections 34, 35, and 36 in township 3 
north, range 2 west, Clinton County, Illinois. 

(b) The Secretary of the Treasury is au- 
thorized and directed to pay, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, to such persons designated by the 
Secretary of the Army, whose rights are au- 
thorized to be extended by subsection (a) 
of this section, the amount of money deter- 
mined by the Secretary of the Army to rep- 
resent their respective interests in royalty 
payments received by the United States for 
the authorized three-month extended period. 
The total payments so made shall not ex- 
ceed the sum of $6,401.16. 

Sec. 217. (a) No provision of law hereto- 
fore or hereafter enacted which limits the 
number of persons who may be appointed as 
full-time civilian employees, or temporary 
and part-time employees, in the executive 
branch of the Government shall apply to 
employees of the Tennessee Valley Authority 
engaged in its power program and paid ex- 
clusively from other than appropriated 
funds, In applying any such provision of law 
to other departments and agencies in the 
executive branch, the number of such em- 
ployees of the Tennessee Valley Authority 
shall not be taken into account, 

(b) No provision of law that seeks to limit 
expenditures and net lending during the 
fiscal year ending on June 30, 1969, under the 
Budget of the United States Government, 
shall apply to expenditures by the Tennessee 
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Valley Authority out of the proceeds from 
its power operations, from the sale of any 
power program assets, or from power rev- 
enue bonds, notes, or other evidences of in- 
debtedness. 

Sec. 218. The Secretary of the Army is 
hereby authorized and directed to cause 
surveys for flood control and allied purposes, 
including channel and major drainage im- 
provements, and floods aggravated by or 
due to wind or tidal effects, to be made un- 
der the direction of the Chief of Engineers, 
in drainage areas of the United States and 
its territorial possessions, which include the 
localities specifically named in this section. 
After the regular or formal reports made 
on any survey authorized by this section 
are submitted to Congress, no supplemental 
or additional report or estimate shall be 
made unless authorized by law except that 
the Secretary of the Army may cause a re- 
view of any examination or survey to be 
made and a report thereon submitted to 
Congress, if such review is required by the 
national defense or by changed physical or 
economic conditions. 

Burnett, Crystal, and Scotts Bays and 
vicinity, Baytown, Texas, in the interest of 
flood control, drainage, and related water and 
land resources, including specifically the 
problems of general subsidence of the area 
and flood problems created thereby. 

Linville Creek, Caney Creek and Tres Pala- 
cious, Texas, in the interest of flood control 
and related purposes. 

Oso Creek, Texas, in the interest of flood 
control and related purposes. 

Maddaket, Smith’s Point and Broad Creek, 
Massachusetts, in the interest of flood con- 
trol, hurricane protection, navigation and 
related purposes. 

Streams at and in the vicinity of the Spring 
Mountain Youth Camp, Spring Mountain 
Range, Nevada, in the interest of flood con- 
trol, bank erosion control, and allied pur- 


poses. 

Virgin River, at and in the vicinity of 
Bunkerville, Mesquite, and Riverside, Nevada, 
in the interest of flood control, bank erosion 
control, and allied purposes. 

Cuyahoga River from Upper Kent to Por- 
tage Trail in Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio, in the 
interest of flood control, pollution abate- 
ment, low flow regulation, and other allied 
water purposes. 

Kalihi Stream, Honolulu, Oahu, Hawaii. 

Sec. 219. Title II of this Act may be cited 
as the “Flood Control Act of 1968.” 


TITLE UI—RIVER BASIN MONETARY 
AUTHORIZATIONS 


Sec. 301. That, (a) in addition to previous 
authorizations, there is hereby authorized to 
be appropriated for the prosecution of the 
comprehensive plan of development of each 
river basin under the jurisdiction of the Sec- 
retary of the Army referred to in the first 
column below, which was basically author- 
ized by the Act referred to by date of enact- 
ment in the second column below, an amount 
not to exceed that shown opposite such river 
basin in the third column below: 


Basin Act of Amount 
Congress 

Alabama-Coosa River.......... Mar. 2,1945 $29,000, 000 
Asamas gd 108, 000, 000 
Brazos Ne t. 3, 195 2, 000, 000 
Central mg ‘southera Florida... June 30, 1948 15, 000, 000 
Columbia Rive June 28,1938 193, 000, 000 
Missouri River.. . June 28, 1938 38, 000, 000 
Ohio River - June 22, 1936 35, 000, 000 
Ouachita River. _ May 17,1950 10, 000, 000 
San Joaquin Rive Dec. 22, 1944 17, 000, 000 
South PI May 17,1950 12, 000, 000 
— 5 — Mississippi Rive .. June 28, 1938 5, 000, 000 

isn June 28, 1938 2, 000, 000 


Sec. 302. In addition to the previous au- 
thorization, the completion of the system of 
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flood control reservoirs on the West Branch 
Susquehanna River, Pennsylvania, author- 
ized by the Flood Control Act of 1954, is 
hereby authorized at an estimated cost of 
$3,000,000. 

Sec. 303. Title III of this Act may be cited 
as the “River Basin Monetary Authorization 
Act of 1968”. 


Mr. YOUNG of Ohio, Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate disagree to the 
amendment of the House and request a 
conference with the House of Represent- 
atives on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses thereon, and that the Chair be 
authorized to appoint the conferees on 
the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. Ran- 
DOLPH, Mr. Younc of Ohio, Mr. MUSKIE, 
Mr. GRUENING, Mr. Jorpan of North 
Carolina, Mr. Cooper, Mr. Fone, and Mr. 
MurPHY conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

15 5 bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the order for the quorum call be re- 
scinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


APPOINTMENT OF DR. ROBERT Q. 
MARSTON AS DIRECTOR OF THE 
NATIONAL INSTITUTES OF 
HEALTH 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, Dr. James 
A. Shannon, after many years of service 
as Director of the National Institutes of 
Health, will retire on September 1, and 
Secretary Cohen of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare has 
selected for the position Dr. Robert Q. 
Marston. 

Dr. Marston has a fine record of serv- 
ice in the health field. Secretary Cohen 
says of him: 

He has been a brilliant student, an able 
physician, a Rhodes scholar, a Dean of a 
medical school, and a vigorous and dynamic 
leader in the medical field. 


Dr. Marston’s appointment would in- 
deed seem to be an excellent one. 

Iask unanimous consent to have print- 
ed at this point in the Rrecorp a letter 
from Secretary Cohen to the President 
advising him of the appointment of Dr. 
Marston, a letter from the President in 
reply to Secretary Cohen’s letter to him, 
and a brief sketch of Dr. Marston, his 
educational qualifications, his military 
service, and the academic positions 
which he has held, all of which confirm 
the wisdom of his appointment. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THe SECRETARY OF HEALTH, 
EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, 
Washington, D.C., July 17, 1968. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House. 

Dran Mr. PrEsIpenT: In accordance with 

our discussion yesterday, I have reviewed with 
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Dr. Marston the problems and challenges 
which the National Institutes of Health faces 
during the period ahead. 

I have told Dr. Marston that it was our 
desire that he become the Director of the 
National Institutes of Health as Dr. Shan- 
non’s successor. This conclusion is the result 
of an extensive search throughout the field 
for a medical-scientific administrator as a 
worthy successor to Dr. Shannon. 

Dr. Marston has demonstrated outstanding 
ability in innovative leadership as the first 
Director of the Regional Medical 
and Associate Director of NIH, and presently 
as the Administrator of the Health Services 
and Mental Health Administration. He has 
been a brilliant student, an able physician, 
a Rhodes Scholar, the Dean of a Medical 
School, and a vigorous and dynamic leader 
in the medical field. 

I have told Dr. Marston that the Director 
of the NIH will be faced with tremendous 
challenges in directing the medical and scien- 
tific programs which have increased so dra- 
matically under your leadership. They must 
be carried on by a person with deep under- 
standing of their potential, and with ability 
to bring out the best talents of others. 

I believe that Dr. Marston possesses all 
these qualities, I am glad that you share my 
view about Dr. Marston. He will make a great 
Director of NIH. 

Iam happy to inform you that Dr. Marston 
accepts this challenge and this opportunity. 

Sincerely, 
WILBUR J. COHEN, 
Secretary. 
JULY 17, 1968. 
Hon. WILBUR J. COHEN, 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, Washington, D.C. 

Dear WILBUR: As you know so well, I am 
deeply interested in the future of the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health. It is my hope 
that the great base of research and educa- 
tion we have built there will be the founda- 
tion for ever-healthier lives for the people 
of America, 

For this reason, I was glad to meet yes- 
terday with you and Dr. Robert Marston, 
and I am delighted that he has agreed to 
accept the challenge of heading NIH in the 
future. 

He will face a s job. Not only 
our nation, but the entire world, needs the 
rescue from death and disability medical 
research promises. 

Since 1940, as a result of medical prog- 
ress, more than seven years have been 
added to the average life span of American 
citizens. Diseases once thought hopeless are 
now treatable and curable—because of work 
supported by NIH. 

But still there are “hopeless” health prob- 
lems which have not yielded fully to the 
energy and genius of medical researchers. 
I am urging the scientific and medical com- 
munity to tackle these problems anew—in 
a great effort to cut the death rate from 
serious diseases 10 percent by 1976, when 
we celebrate our nation’s 200th anniversary. 
Dr. Marston's leadership, I hope will con- 
tribute mightily to that goal. 

It was good to see you yesterday. I wish 
you and Dr. Marston well as you help to 
fulfill the government's responsibility to 
put health research and medical progress at 
the service of all the people. 

Sincerely, 
LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 
ROBERT QUARLES MARSTON 
PERSONAL DATA 

Born, Toano, Va., February 12, 1923. 

Married, Ann Carter Garnett, December 21, 
1946. 

Children, Ann Wright, Robert D., William 
Wesley. 
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EDUCATION 

B.S., Virginia Military Institute, Lexing- 
ton, Va., 1943. 

M.D., Medical College of Virginia, Rich- 
mond, Va., 1947. 

Rhodes Scholar, 1947-1949. 

B.Sc. (Oxon.), Oxford University, Oxford, 
England, 1949. 

Intern, Johns Hopkins University, Balti- 
more, Md., 1949-1950. 

Assistant Resident, Vanderbilt University 
Hospital, Nashville, Tenn., 1950-1951. 

Assistant Resident, Medical College of 
Virginia, Richmond, Va., 1953-1954. 


MILITARY SERVICE 


U.S, Army, National Institutes of Health, 
1951-1953, terminal rank, first lieutenant. 


ACADEMIC POSITIONS 


Assistant Professor of Medicine, Medical 
College of Virginia, Richmond, Va., 1954-1957. 

Assistant Professor of Bacteriology and 
Immunology, University of Minnesota, Min- 
neapolis, Minn., 1958-1959. 

Associate Professor of Medicine and Assist- 
ant Dean in Charge of Student Affairs, Medi- 
cal College of Virginia, Richmond, Va., 1959 
1961. 

Director of The University of Mississippi 
Medical Center and Dean, School of Medi- 
cine, Jackson, Miss., 1961-1965. 

Vice Chancellor, The University of Missis- 
sippi, and Dean, School of Medicine, July 1, 
1965-66. 

Associate Director for Regional Medical 
Programs, National Institutes of Health, 
1966-1968. 

Administrator, Health Services and Mental 
Health Administration, Public Health Serv- 
ice, 1968— 


CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, dur- 
ing the 10th observance of Captive Na- 
tions Week, it is well for us to remember 
that there are millions in Eastern Eu- 
rope who do not enjoy the same basic 
freedoms that we claim as our inalien- 
able rights in the United States. 

These nations, while asserting more 
and more their national sovereignty, still 
fail to provide their citizens with those 
guarantees of personal freedom that we 
take for granted. Yet there is hope that 
the continuing examples of Yugoslavia 
and now Czechoslovakia will rekindle 
the desires for personal freedom in the 
other Eastern bloc nations. 

Certainly the stirrings in all these 
nations for greater protection of the 
rights of the individual show just how 
basic is the desire and need in man for 
these personal guarantees. Ideology 
must bow before the reality of human na- 
ture and the totalitarian governments of 
the Eastern European Nations are slowly 
but surely facing that reality. Even the 
Soviet Union is desirous of providing 
more consumer comforts and products 
even though it evokes heavy opposition 
from dogmatic ideologs within the 
Kremlin. 

Mr. President, another sign of hope is 
the pending nuclear nonproliferation 
treaty and the expected talks between 
ourselves and the Soviet Union aimed at 
some curbing of the arms race in of- 
fensive and defensive nuclear missiles. 

While we who are truly free deplore the 
deprivation of basic human rights in So- 
viet-dominated countries, still with pa- 
tience and persistance there will emerge 
nations in Eastern Europe that respond 
to that basic need of all men: personal 
freedom. 
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COORDINATING THE FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT 


Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, earlier 
this year the Subcommittee on Executive 
Reorganization held 7 days of hearings 
on several proposals to modernize the 
Federal Government. The hearings re- 
sulted in S. 3640, which I introduced for 
myself, the Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
Pearson], and 59 other Senators. The 
bill, which now is before the Committee 
on Government Operations, would estab- 
lish a new “Hoover” Commission to study 
the organization, operation and manage- 
ment of the executive branch. 

The need for a total review and exami- 
nation of the entire executive branch has 
long been clear to persons both in and out 
of Government. In the 13 years since the 
second Hoover Commission made its re- 
port, the United States has undergone 
some of the most rapid and profound 
changes in its history. Yet throughout 
this time; we have operated and managed 
the executive branch as if we still were 
living in the 193078. 

John W. Gardner, the distinguished 
former Secretary of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare and the 
current chairman of the Urban Coali- 
tion, addressed himself to this point in 
a recent interview with editors of the 
New York Times. In the interview, which 
is reported in today’s New York Times, 
Mr. Gardner is quoted as saying that the 
Federal Government “cannot go on much 
longer with its present organization” of 
overlapping and-conflieting agencies on 
domestic problems. 

He proposed that. the President ap- 
point an “executive officer” to mobilize 
and coordinate the talent and resources 
in the problem areas that cut across the 
department and agency lines. 

Mr. President, the manner in which 
the Federal Government responds to 
these kinds of problems has been a major 
focus of the Subcommittee on Executive 
Reorganization. In particular, we have 
been concerned about how the many 
Federal programs and policies are co- 
ordinated and managed in the Executive 
Office itself. 

The task of management and coordina- 
tion are too important to be part-time 
functions of Government. But they will 
continue to be part-time functions until 
we remove from the already overbur- 
dened Bureau of the Budget the primary 
responsibility for these tasks, and de- 
velop, establish within the executive 
branch a full-time agency that deals 
with management, coordination, and 
planning. That is why, last January 22, 
when our hearings on modernizing the 
Federal Government began, I made the 
following proposal: 

It seems to me that budgeting should be 


one function and management should be 
another. I believe the President ought to 
establish or seek authority to establish an 
office of management and coordination in 
the Executive Office. Men who must put the 
budget together, who must work almost a 
year in advance with on-going programs, 
have neither the time nor the perspective to 
assess the overall effort. Management should 
be a full-time job. 


Mr. President, the remarks of John 
Gardner on this subject deserve the at- 
tention of all of us who are disturbed 
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about the ability of the Federal Govern- 
ment to meet its responsibilities. I ask 
unanimous consent that the article be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the New York Times, July 18, 1968] 


GARDNER WANTS PRESIDENT TO APPOINT AN 
Executive To COORDINATE AGENCIES ON 
DOMESTIC PROBLEMS 

(By Peter Kihss) 

The Federal Government “cannot go on 
much longer with its present organization” 
of overlapping and conflicting agencies on 
domestic problems, and so the President 
should appoint an “executive officer” to mo- 
bilize and coordinate talent and resources 
in various departments for the home front. 

This is the view of John W. Gardner, who 
resigned March 1 as President Johnson’s 
Secretary of Health, Education and Welfare 
and became chairman of the Nationwide 
Urban Coalition. The coalition seeks to spark 
progress for the nation’s cities. 

Mr. Gardner made his thoughts known 
during an interview with editors of The New 
York Times in New York July 10, which he 
subsequently refined. 

“I believe that the Federal Government 
cannot go on much longer with its present 
organization of agencies on the domestic side 
of Government,” he said. 


PROBLEMS GROW WORSE 


“It is not the fault of any one Adminis- 
tration, but for the past 20 years the prob- 
lems of overlap and conflict of mission have 
grown steadily worse. I have reason to be- 
lieve that if Lyndon Johnson had served an- 
other term he would have undertaken a 
major reorganization—and believe me, it is 
needed.” 

His own Urban Coalition, not quite a year 
old, has so far helped to create 33 local coali- 
tions, Mr. Gardner said. It is planning 26 
more in a pattern of bringing together at 
least five basic groups—local government, 
business, labor, minority, religious leader— 
as “the elements that have power or veto 
power.” 

He said that it had helped to bring about 
the new Civil Rights Act with fair housing 
provisions and now aimed “to exploit the 
possibilities of that measure in the local 
community.“ 

It has also been fighting for more Federal 
aid for summer jobs and pre-school Head 
Start programs. 

Mr. Gardner reported “just scandalous 
lack of knowledge” by black and white com- 
munities about each other. He found “grass 
roots support is lacking in tone or strength 
or force” to combat urban crises. 


FAILURES DEPLORED 


He deplored many “failures on the part of 
vital local leadership to pick up on what 
were excellent and imaginative Federal 
initiatives” in housing, Model Cities, anti- 
poverty and education aid programs. 

Mr. Gardner's call for a home-front “execu- 
tive officer” differed from a proposal made 
July 11 by Vice President Humphrey for a 
National Domestic Policy Council composed 
of Cabinet members and heads of other 
agencies. The council might have the Vice 
President as chairman. 

Mr. Humphrey sought “comprehensive, 
systematic and reliable analyses of domestic 
problems” so as to “expand in a real way the 
President’s capacity to foresee and deal 
rationally with the crush of domestic prob- 
lems—to sharpen priorities and identify the 
full implications of alternative domestic 
policy decisions.” 

Mr. Gardner's idea resembled the chief of 
staff status President Dwight D. Eisenhower 
gave to former Gov. Sherman Adams of New 
Hampshire. 
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Other Presidents have also used virtual 
Assistant Presidents, as John F. Kennedy 
used his brother, Attorney General Robert 
F. Kennedy, and Franklin D. Roosevelt used 
Harry Hopkins. 

CHURCHILL IDEA RECALLED 


Mr. Gardner’s proposal also resembled the 
way Prime Minister Winston Churchill in 
World War II put Sir John Anderson, Lord 
President of the Council and later Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, in charge of the 
home policy committee in Great Britain’s 
War Cabinet. 

Mr. Gardner’s call was for “some kind of 
coordinating mechanism in the White House” 
to “mobilize talent and energy among the 
domestic departments to tackle some of the 
problems that cut across agency lines“ such 
as poverty, manpower, and the cities. 

“As of today, there is really literally no one 
who has both the authority and the time to 
bring about this coordination,” he said. 

“The President is too busy to function as a 
coordinator, and in any case his relations 
with his Cabinet members are such that he 
deosn't really like to get in and deal with 
fights between them. 

“The Budget Bureau has some coordinat- 
ing functions, and the White House aides 
have some coordinating functions. But 
those functions are partial and limited. They 
have proven wholly inadequate to the task 
of accomplishing coordination. 

“Theoretically the Office of Economic Op- 
portunity was supposed to coordinate, But 
it did not succeed in doing so. 

Asked if he was proposing “an executive 
vice president as distinguished from the 
Vice President,” Mr. Gardner said “that in 
effect is what I am talking about for the 
home front.” 

“Perhaps you could call him chairman of 
the Home Council,” he added. 

He held there's something about the role 
of Vice President which makes it unsuitable 
for the executive officer’s function.” He said 
that people who have observed “the relations 
between President and Vice President in 
many regimes say it just wouldn’t work.” 

As to whether the restructuring of the 
Federal homefront organization could be 
achieved now, during the Vietnam war, Mr, 
Gardner said: 

“Before the negotiations, I had concluded 
unequivocally that we couldn’t do it in time 
of war. Whether we can do it in a time of 
peace negotiations, I don't know, 

“If we go back to full-scale war without 
any hope of negotiations, I think it very un- 
likely that we can do the domestic job 
adequately.” 

He also said he was convinced that we're 
going to need additional taxation and a real 
burst of national determination if we're go- 
ing to get the job done.” 


THE JOB AHEAD 


The nation must grasp “the vision of what 
we could do over the next 25 years” to re- 
build cities and transform “dependent peo- 
ple into self-sufficient people,” he said. An 
effort to solve domestic problems and a sense 
of movement, he contended, “would lift us 
out of our present divisiveness.” 

He described the job ahead as resolving 
“the relations between black and white 
America,” clearing up the poverty situation 
in which he said “the majority of the poor” 
are white, the organization and 
“fiscal starvation” of cities, coping with the 
“wholly anachronistic’ migration to cities 
and reviewing the best use of land space. 

The “shortcomings of education,” Mr. 
Gardner went on, are entangled with poverty, 
and so are such problems as health, air and 
water pollution, transportation, deteriorating 
neighborhoods, housing and employment, 

“A real burst of effort to tackle our domes- 
tic problems would feed on itself in terms of 
economic activity,” he said, “Every time you 
rehabilitate a deteriorating neighborhood 
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you’re getting rid of an economic burden and 
replacing it with something that is produc- 
tive and permits the society to move ahead.” 


AN IMPORTANT OIL AND GAS DIS- 
COVERY ON ALASKA’S ARCTIC 
SLOPE 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, here 
is some good news for Alaska’s economy. 

An oil and gas discovery on the arctic 
slope of Alaska by Atlantic-Richfield Co. 
in a joint venture with Humble Oil & 
Refining Co. has been described by a 
leading industry consultant as poten- 
tially “one of the largest petroleum ac- 
cumulations known to the world today,” 
Robert O. Anderson, Atlantic-Richfield 
chairman, announced here. 

DeGolyer & MacNaughton, Dallas, 
said: 

In our opinion, this important discovery 
could develop into a field with recoverable 
reserves of some 5 to 10 billion barrels of 
oll, which would rate t as one of the largest 
petroleum accumulations known to the 
world today. 


DeGolyer & MacNaughton added: 

The major part of the field appeared to lie 
on a 90,000 acre block of leases in which 
Atlantic-Richfield Company and Humble Oil 
Refining Company each own a 50% working 
interest. Two wells, 7 miles apart, have been 
drilled: to date on this block. 


The block, in the general area of 
Prudehoe Bay, is some 390 miles north 
of Fairbanks and 150 miles southeast of 
Point Barrow. 

The estimation of 5 to 10 billion barrels is 
a reasonable expectation for a structure of 
the size indicated by seismic interpretation 
with the sand characteristics and saturation 
which have been shown by the productive 
intervals in the 2 wells— 


DeGolyer & MacNaughton said in a 
letter to Atlantic-Richfield. 


ADVERTISING AND PROMOTIONAL 
ACTIVITIES OF PHARMACEUTI- 
CAL INDUSTRY 


Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. President, the 
New Republic for June 22, 1968, contains 
an article entitled, “In Brands We 
Trust,” which clearly pinpoints some of 
the ambiguities, discrepancies, and in- 
accuracies which surround the pharma- 
ceutical industry’s advertising and pro- 
motional activities. Specifically, the ac- 
tivities of the Pharmaceutical Manufac- 
turers Association, which represents 
most of the major drug companies in this 
country, have long given concern to the 
Small Business Committee’s Monopoly 
Subcommittee and the Food and Drug 
Administration. 

The New Republic article, written by 
David Sanford, illustrates very well the 
areas of concern: 

PMA, in its 1967 “Fact Book,” claims 
that it is not a lobbying organization. 
Yet it is registered with the Clerk of the 
House as a lobbying organization and 
two of its employees are registered as 
lobbyists. 

PMA paid for advertisements in 
Reader’s Digest, in the form of removal 
booklets, without identifying this as 
paid propaganda in behalf of trade 
mame drugs. Individual drugs were 
lauded. At the same time, PMA states in 
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its “Fact Book” that it does not promote 
drugs of its members. 

Still more, in a series of radio spots, 
the pharmaceutical industry claims for 
itself specific contributions to our Na- 
tion’s health as “another great contri- 
bution to better health and longer life 
by men and women with the freedom to 
pioneer new medical frontiers.” This 
soft sell for an unregulated drug indus- 
try under the guise of public service an- 
nouncements is greatly disturbing, and, 
what is more, it is a flagrant attempt to 
play up the role of the drug companies 
in major medical breakthroughs while 
at the same time totally ignoring the 
role of Government and the academic 
field. The drugs they highlight as solely 
industry discoveries and developments, 
more often than not have been dis- 
covered and developed in Government 
or university laboratories in this coun- 
try and abroad. 

Mr, Sanford’s article cites still another 
example of incredible performance by 
the drug industry. In answer to an in- 
quiry which the Monopoly Subcommit- 
tee sent to several drug manufacturers 
soliciting their views on the creation of a 
compendium—one drug company, which 
owns two firms that make and sell pre- 
scription drugs, replied that its products 
were “not generally regarded as pre- 
scription drugs.” 

Lastly, PMA states that reputation 
cannot be bought or duplicated. It is 
implied but not clearly stated that 
reputation is the registered trademark 
of the high-priced, well-known, ex- 
pensively advertised and promoted pre- 
scription medicines that PMA pushes. 
To quote the New Republic: 

Reputation cannot be bought—but it can 
be sold. 


When an industry vital to the health 
of our people either deliberately or 
negligently continues to misrepresent its 
products and to mislead the Nation’s 
physicians with respect to the use of 
these products, it is cause for serious 
concern on the part of all of us. I ask 
unanimous consent that the New Re- 
public article be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

In Brands We Trust 
(By David Sanford) 

“Reputation: There is no generic equiva- 
lent. A reputation is earned, not bestowed. 
Your Rx for a pharmaceutical specifying a 
brand or manufacturer's name expresses con- 
fidence in the manufacturer’s integrity, un- 
compromising production standards, quality 
control, and his dedication to the public 
welfare. There is no generic equivalent for 
reputation; it cannot be bought or dupli- 
cated.”—Pharmaceutical Manufacturers As- 
sociation, 

“E. R. Squibb & Sons is one of the major 
drug manufacturers in this country... . It 
is unfair and detrimental to the public at 
large, that this firm should have allowed it- 
self to operate under such extremely poor 
manufacturing practices that resulted in 
numerous mixups, recalls, adulterated, and 
misbranded drug products. When a firm of 
the stature of E. R. Squibb & Sons, a name 
trusted by the medical profession, operates 
under conditions whereby their entire out- 
put is open to question it is a cause for seri- 
ous concern.” 

The first message above comes to us, or 
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rather the readers of the January 26 Medical 
World magazine, through the courtesy of the 
PMA, the official mouthpiece for the drug 
industry. The second is a statement by a 
Food and Drug Administration official ex- 
plaining a court indictment of one of Amer- 
ica’s most reputable drug firms. In the 
quoted PMA ad is a bottle labeled “Reputa- 
tion”’—something PMA believes is the reg- 
istered trademark of the high-priced, well- 
known, expensively advertised and promoted 
prescription medicine that PMA pushes. Rep- 
utation cannot be bought (even in costly 
magazine ads?) but it can be sold. 

PMA has placed an ad in Reader’s Digest, 
in RD's editorial format, and disseminated 
reprints not identified as paid propaganda 
in behalf of brand name drugs. PMA has paid 
five economics professors $40,000 to testify 
before a congressional committee. It has reg- 
istered two paid lobbyists with the clerk of 
the House of Representatives, despite the 
statement in PMA’s Prescription Drug Indus- 
try Fact Book that PMA "is not a lobbying 
organization.” (That is a statement PMA has 
been making ever since 1958 when its execu- 
tive vice president wrote the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue that “there are no leg- 
islative activities carried on directly or in- 
directly by PMA... .”) 

Recently Senator Gaylord Nelson wrote 
several major drug firms for their opinions on 
a compendium of prescripition drugs he hopes 
to have published. G. O. Lienhard, chairman 
of the executive committee of Johnson & 
Johnson replied: “Since our products are 
generally not regarded as prescripition drugs, 
few if any of them would be listed in a broad 
compendium you have in mind. We think it 
would be inappropriate for us to comment on 
a proposal that is of primary interest to the 
prescripition drug manufacturers.” Yet John- 
son & Johnson is a member of the Pharma- 
ceutical Manufacturers Association, which 
organization describes itself as the “repre- 
sentative of manufacturers of prescription 
products.” J&J owns two companies that are 
in the prescription drug field in a rather big 
way—McNeil Laboratories in Fort Washing- 
ton, Pa., and Orthopharmaceutical Corpora- 
tion in Raritan, N.J. The latter firm puts out 
Ortho-Novum, the well-known contraceptive 
pill available only through prescripition. Mc- 
Neil Laboratories, a medium-sized drug firm 
(with annual gross sales of something under 
$50 million) produces about 50 different pre- 
scription drugs. And J&J told a US senator it 
is not in prescription drugs. 

Johnson & Johnson recently supplied Sena- 
tor Nelson's monopoly subcommittee with 
scripts for 34 radio commercials for which the 
company has bought time in Washington, 
D.C. Each describes a specific contribution by 
the phamaceutical industry to health (e.g. 
penicillin, traquilizers, polio vaccine, epilepsy 
control, etc.). Each ad ends with the line— 
“another great contribution to better health 
and longer life by men and women with the 
freedom to pioneer new medical frontiers,” 
This soft sell for an unregulated drug in- 
dustry disguised as public service announce- 
ments has rankled the subcommittee staff 
since J&J has distorted the history of drug 
advances to play up the role of unfettered 
private enterprise (and play down govern- 
ment) in major medical breakthroughs, In 
script number one J&J touts the industry’s 
role in the introduction of penicillin, Penicil- 
lin was discovered by the British bacteriolo- 
gist, Alexander Fleming in 1929. In the United 
States penicillin research was conducted by 
the federal Committee on Medical Research 
of the Office of Scientific Research and De- 
velopment. Production was coordinated by 
the Department of Agriculture. Dr. Vannevar 
Bush, director of OSRD commented in 1943 
that the pharmaceutical companies have co- 
operated” but only “after a fashion. They 
have not made their experimental results ... 
generally avatiable. ...” 
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J&J similarly touts industry’s achieve- 
ments in diphtheria and whooping cough 
vaccines, which were discovered in Berlin and 
Copenhagen respectively. Diphtheria research 
in the US was done at the Michigan Depart- 
ment of Health Laboratories and paid for 
with public as well as private funds. 

The deceptions of which the drug industry 
has shown itself capable will be a problem 
for the new FDA commissioner when he takes 
over from James Goddard on July 1. Dr. Her- 
bert L. Ley was Dr. Goddard’s own choice and 
is expected to be no patsy for the drug lobby. 
Although he’s been somewhat less publicly 
outspoken than Goddard, he has not until 
now been in a position to speak out with 
such authority. One reason suggested for 
Goddard's retirement was the plan to inter- 
pose between the FDA commissioner and the 
Secretary of Health, Education and Welfare 
a division of environmental health to which 
the FDA commissioner will be responsible. 
This reorganization at HEW will deprive the 
FDA commissioner direct access to the Secre- 
tary and weakens FDA in its dealings with the 
drug industry. Dr. Ley must guard both his 
fla: 


WHAT OTHER NATIONS HAVE DONE 
IN RATIFYING HUMAN RIGHTS 
CONVENTIONS 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
United Nations Association of the United 
States has recently issued an updated 
version of their pamphlet describing the 
nine human rights conventions that the 
President has declared to be particularly 
important. During 1968, the Interna- 
tional Year for Human Rights, there 
have been significant additions to the 
number of nations ratifying various hu- 
man rights conventions. This pamphlet 
shows just what conventions have been 
ratified by what countries. 

In response to numerous requests for 
information on the various conventions 
and their status, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the pamphlet and 
the table showing ratification status of 
these nine conventions be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the pam- 
phlet was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


INTERNATIONAL YEAR FOR HUMAN RIGHTS, 1968 
CHARTER OF THE UNITED NATIONS 
Preamble 

We the people of the United Nations de- 
termined to save succeeding generations 
from the scourge of war, which twice in our 
life-time has brought untold sorrow to man- 
kind, and to reaffirm faith in fundamental 
human rights, in the dignity and worth of 
the human person, in the equal rights of 
men and women and of nations large and 
small, and to establish conditions under 
which justice and respect for the obligations 
arising from treaties and other sources of 
international law can be maintained, and to 
promote social progress and better stand- 
ards of life in larger freedom, and for these 
ends ... to practice tolerance and live to- 
gether in peace with one another as good 
neighbors, and to unite our strength to main- 
tain international peace and security, and to 
ensure, by the acceptance of principles and 
the institution of methods, that armed force 
shall not be used, save in the common inter- 
est, and to employ international machinery 
for the promotion of economic and social ad- 
vancement of all peoples. 

Have resolved to combine our efforts to 
accomplish these aims . . . Accordingly, our 
respective Governments, through representa- 
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tives assembled in the city of San Francisco, 
who have exhibited their full powers found 
to be in good and due form, have to 
the present Charter of the United Nations 
and do hereby establish an international or- 
ganization to be known as the United 
Nations. 


Chapter IX, article 56 and 55 


“All members pledge themselves to take 
joint and separate action in cooperation with 
the Organization for the achievement of”... 
“Universal respect for, and observance of, 
human rights and fundamental freedoms for 
all without distinction as to race, sex, lan- 
guage, or religion.” 

At the time of the signing of the United 
Nations Charter in San Francisco by all na- 
tions present on June 26, 1945 President 

S. Truman said— 

“I shall send this Charter to the United 
States Senate at once. I am sure that the 
overwhelming sentiment of the people of my 
country and of their representatives in the 
Senate is in favor of immediate ratification.” 

And 

Under this document we have good reason 
to expect the framing of an international bill 
of rights, acceptable to all the nations in- 
volved. That bill of rights will be as much a 
part of international life as our Bill of Rights 
is dedicated to the achievement and obsery- 
ance of human rights and fundamental free- 
doms, Unless we can attain those objectives 
for all men and women everywhere—with- 
out regard to race, language or religion—we 
cannot have permanent peace and security.” 

In accordance with the Constitution of the 
United States which states— 

“Article II, section 2, paragraph 2 

“He shall have Power, by and with the 
Advice and Consent of the Senate, to make 


Treaties, provided two-thirds of the Senators 
present concur; 
“Article VI, paragraph 2 

“This Constitution, and the Laws of the 
United States which shall be made in Pur- 
suance thereof; and all Treaties made, or 
which shall be made, under the Authority of 
the United States, shall be the supreme Law 
of the Land; and the Judges in every State 
shall be bound thereby; any Thing in the 
Constitution or Laws of any State to the 
Contrary notwithstanding.” 

On July 28, 1945 the United States Senate, 
gave its advice and consent to the Charter of 
the United Nations and Statute of the Inter- 
national Court of Justice by a vote of 89 to 2. 

In 1963 the General Assembly of the United 
Nations, with strong support from the United 
States, designated the year 1968 as the Inter- 
national Year for Human Rights. In 1965 the 
General Assembly called upon all Member 
States to ratify before 1968 the following 
nine Conventions: 

(1) Convention on the Prevention and 
Punishment of the Crime of Genocide, This 
Convention was adopted by the General As- 
sembly of the United Nations in 1948, with 
strong United States support. President Tru- 
man submitted it to the Senate in 1949, and 
a report suggesting several understandings 
and a declaration was prepared by a sub- 
committee of the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations but no final action has been taken 
by the full Committee. 

(2) Convention concerning Freedom of As- 
sociation and Protection of the Right to 
Organize. This Convention was adopted by 
the International Labor Conference of the 
ILO in 1948, as a result of an American 
initiative and in response to a suggestion 
by the United Nations. President Truman 
submitted this Convention to the Senate in 
1949, but mo action has been taken with 
respect thereto by the Senate. 

(3) Supplementary Convention on the 
Abolition of Slavery, the Slave Trade, and 
Institutions and Practices Similar to Slav- 
ery. This Convention was adopted by a spe- 
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cial conference convened at Geneva by the 
Economic and Social Council in 1956. Presi- 
dent Kennedy submitted this Convention to 
the Senate in 1963, and hearings were held 
concerning it by a subcommittee of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations in 1967. The 
United States ratified in 1929 a Convention 
to Suppress the Slave Trade and Slavery, 
concluded under the auspices of the League 
of Nations in Geneva in 1926; and in 1956 
the United States ratified a 1953 Protocol 
amending the 1926 Convention. Ratified Nov. 
2, 1967 by a unanimous Senate. 

(4) Convention on the Political Rights of 
Women. This Convention was adopted by the 
General Assembly of the United Nations in 
1952. President Kennedy submitted this 
Convention to the Senate in 1963, and hear- 
ings were held concerning it by a subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions in 1967. 

(5) Convention concerning the Abolition 
of Forced Labor. This Convention was 
adopted by the International Labor Confer- 
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ence of the ILO in 1957, as a result of an 
American initiative and in response to an 
invitation by the United Nations. President 
Kennedy submitted this Convention to the 
Senate in 1963, and hearings were held con- 
cerning it by a subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations in 1967. 

(6) Convention concerning Discrimination 
in respect of Employment and Occupation. 
This Convention was adopted by the ILO in 
1958, in the light of the consideration that 
“discrimination constitutes a violation of 
rights enunciated by the Universal Declara- 
tion of Human Rights.” It has not yet been 
submitted to the United States Senate. 

(7) Convention concerning Equal Remu- 
neration for Men and Women Workers for 
Work of Equal Value. This Convention was 
adopted by the International Labor Confer- 
ence of the ILO in 1951, as a result of a 
suggestion made by the United Nations Com- 
mission on the Status of Women. It has not 
yet been submitted to the United States 
Senate. 
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(8) Convention against Discrimination in 
Education. This Convention was adopted by 
the General Conference of UNESCO in 1960, 
in the light of the consideration that “dis- 
crimination in education is a violation of 
rights enunciated in” the Universal Declara- 
tion of Human Rights. It has not yet been 
submitted to the United States Senate. 

(9) International Convention on the Elim- 
ination of All Forms of Racial Discrimina- 
tion. This Convention was adopted by the 
General Assembly of the United Nations in 
1965. The United States signed it in 1966, 
with the following reservation: “The Consti- 
tution of the United States contains pro- 
visions for the protection of individual 
rights; such as the right of free speech, and 
nothing in the Convention shall be deemed 
to require or to authorize legislation or other 
action by the United States of American in- 
compatible with the provisions of the Con- 
stitution of the United States of America.” 
It has not yet been submitted to the United 
States Senate. 
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JUSTICE FORTAS 


Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, one of 
the most important issues that remains 
to be considered by the Senate is the 
nomination of Associate Justice Abe 
Fortas to fill the post of Chief Justice of 
the United States, soon to be vacated by 
Chief Justice Earl Warren. 

The Judiciary Committee is properly 
giving the nomination its thorough con- 
sideration and careful study. None of us 
should or can object. 

But I would point out that Justice 
Fortas has cooperated in an unprece- 
dented manner with the committee, 
agreeing to a full examination of his 
legal philosophy, the decisions he has 
participated in and his activities as a 
Justice of the Supreme Court. As of to- 
day, the Judiciary Committee has ex- 
amined Mr. Fortas for more than 10 
hours of intensive questioning. 

I urge that the Committee on the 
Judiciary expedite its consideration and 
move this nomination to the floor of the 
Senate, so that Senators can work their 
will, 


ACCELERATING CRIMINAL 
APPEALS 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, recently 
Judge Albert V. Bryan, of the U.S, Fourth 
Circuit Court of Appeals, delivered the 
John Randolph Tucker lecture at Wash- 
ington and Lee University, an outstand- 
ing address entitled For a Swifter Crim- 
inal Appeal—To Protect the Public as 
Well as the Accused.” In his address, 
Judge Bryan made a strong and compel- 
ling case for reducing appellate delay in 
criminal matters. Emphasizing the “vast 
waste and extravagance in the use of 
time preparatory to a review,” Judge 
Bryan stressed the need “to cut sharply 
the intermission between the trial and 
the appeal’s submission” in the ‘interest 
of both the accused and the public safety. 

Judge Bryan points out that appeals 
in England are not only readied but 
terminated within 30 days, while in this 
country, where the courts of appeals are 
struggling to keep up with a caseload in- 
creasing by leaps and bounds, “the med- 
ian interval between notice and the first 
day the appeal can be heard—not de- 
cided—is more than 6 months.” 

To help remedy this unsatisfactory sit- 
uation, Judge Bryan presented several 
innovative proposals. Recognizing that 
additional judges are not the cure, he 
suggests altering the present procedures 
for review by requiring the district judge 
to state a full review of the evidence in 
his charge to the jury, and to file an ad- 
dendum of not more than a page contain- 
ing the citations of authorities relied on 
by the court or the parties in the case. 
The evidentiary review and the citations 
would then become the basic appellate 
document. Judge Bryan also suggests es- 
tablishing a procedure for screening out 
frivolous appeals and dispensing with 
briefs of attorneys except in special 
cases. 

Recognizing the urgent necessity for 
accelerating appellate procedure in crim- 
inal matters, I believe Judge Bryan’s 
ideas merit attention and thoughtful con- 
sideration. I ask unanimous consent that 
his address be printed in the Recorp. 
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There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


For A SWIFTER CRIMINAL APPEAL—TO PRO- 
TECT THE PUBLIC AS WELL AS THE ACCUSED 


(Address delivered by Albert V. Bryan, U.S. 
circuit judge, Fourth Circuit, at the John 
Randolph Tucker lecture on April 27, 1968, 
at Washington and Lee University, Lexing- 
ton, Va.) 


My proposal, predictably controversial, is 
that twenty-five (25) days—and not the 
prevalent six (6) months—ought to be suffi- 
cient time to ready a Federal criminal appeal 
for submission to the reviewing court. I 
would count it flattering indeed, if the ways 
and means I suggest may be disturbing and 
galvanize discussion. 

The urgency for expedition of the criminal 
appeal is the protection of not only the de- 
fendant but the public as well. After sentence 
the accused though on bail may suffer se- 
verely from his change of status in society 
while awaiting the result of his appeal, but 
the public may in the same interval also 
suffer a threat to its peace and good order. 
These considerations raise a conflict between 
the individual’s right of appeal with bail and 
the public’s right in the interim to assurance 
of security. The only resolution of these com- 
peting privileges appears to be dispatch of 
the review process—at least the nearest ap- 
proach to an accommodation of the two. 

Ordinarily, and more frequently now when 
hourly there is violence on the streets, how 
often does the layman upon reading the ac- 
count of a front page criminal trial and 
hoping for a just outcome, find at the end 
the words “An appeal has been noted”? What 
is the citizen’s usual response? His or her in- 
terest immediately lags and soon dies. For the 
end is no longer in sight; the final determi- 
nation of guilt or innocence passes behind an 
opaque curtain. The reader muses, “This case 
will be tied up in the courts for months.” 

The observation is true, regrettably, and 
more regrettably disappointment in the sus- 
pense is merely a surface distress. Though 
perhaps unconsidered, there is a much more 
profound reason to regret the delay. The 
convicted person whether or not his appeal 
succeeds can be hurt by the passage of time. 
If not guilty, a quick pronouncement is 
rightly his due. But the public, too, is sub- 
jected and exposed by the delay to the pos- 
sible menace of continued criminal activity. 
An accused is, of course, not a convict until 
the appeal process has ended and gone 
against him. But the break between the trial 
and the appeal creates an incongruous status 
for the accused and a natural apprehensive- 
ness in the public, These problems may not 
be wholly removed but they can be greatly 
mitigated by shortening the delay. 

To begin with, an immediate question is 
whether the defendant should be kept in 
custody pending appeal. If he has been re- 
leased on bond during trial, the trial judge 
is confronted with the issue of whether or 
not the defendant should continue free. One 
of the factors in this decision is how long 
will it be before completion of the appeal. 

Additionally, the presumption of inno- 
cence, if theoretically still obtaining, has 
certainly been devalued after a jury of his 
peers and the court have adjudged him 
guilty beyond a reasonable doubt. His abil- 
ity to maintain himself and his family pend- 
ing appeal will be impaired; his prospect of 
procuring or retaining employment while 
his status is unresolved is doubtful. For in- 
stance, if his previous work has included 
the collection or retention of money or has 
been a position of trust, he may be suspended 
even before trial. These possible consequences 
must be considered in the knowledge that 
not all persons tried for crime are dangerous 
desperados without a sense of responsibility 
to their families or their communities. Many 
of them entertain a conscientious desire to 
clear their names, or to begin again to re- 
claim their place in society if their appeal 
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fails. For example an income tax evader may 
have been led into his transgression by an 
overweening zeal to advance the style of liv- 
ing of his family or the education of his 
children. He does not believe himself guilty 
or if so, that circumstances tempered the 
turpitude of his deportment. 

On the other hand, the public has a very 
sensitive concern, After a conviction, cer- 
tainly of some violent or traumatic offense, 
like robbery or burglary, the public natural- 
ly fears or is apprehensive of the perpetrator 
while he is at liberty on bond, Indeed, a vic- 
tim of robbery may each day face on the 
street his recent robber who is on bail pend- 
ing appeal from conviction of assaulting him 
at gun- or knife-point. The victim has in the 
defendant’s mind caused his arrest, in- 
carceration and conviction and each recog- 
nizes the other, Reprisals are reasonably to 
be anticipated. Imagine meeting your at- 
tacker or burglar constantly after his crime! 
That is what can happen, and at least the 
period for these possibilities should be less- 
ened so far as may be legally done. 

Further, all criminals are not of so obvi- 
ous a threat. There are bribers of public em- 
ployees; narcotic “pushers”; forgers of 
checks, notes and credit cards; there are 
counterfeiters and embezzlers; there are car 
thieves; and there are pilferers of a lighter 
touch who take one’s driver's license, shop- 
ping cards and auto registrations from ac- 
cessible pocketbooks, wallets and car glove 
compartments. Until their convictions are 
final, these violent or soft operators may 
continue their depredations. A bail bond is 
but a slight restraint, and these plunderers 
can rarely be imprisoned before the ultimate 
determination of guilt. 

There is no infamy in appeal. It is a privi- 
lege never to be thwarted in the slightest 
degree. Nor should bail be denied, for the 
Eighth Amendment of the Constitution 
vouches its availability. In the United States, 
trial and appeal today almost merge as one, 
Envisioning a trial, we at once contemplate 
an appeal with bail. Therefore, when the 
Sixth Amendment assures an accused a 
“speedy and public trial”, it is only fair to 
apply this commandment to the appeal, al- 
though technically it may not be a step with- 
in the demand of Constitutional due process, 
It is equally fair, however, to include the 
public within the assurance, thus aw 
it an expedited trial-appeal, The public is 
a party to every criminal prosecution, and it 
has been authoritatively declared entitled to 
the benefit of the companion requirement 
of a public trial. A speedy appeal should be 
no less an entitlement of the public. 

To repeat, between these two just but op- 
posing considerations—the hardships suffer- 
able by a pre-appeal convict and, on the 
other side, the hazard to public safety of 
appellants enlarged on bail—seemingly the 
only reconcilement is to cut sharply the in- 
termission between the trial and the appeal's 
submission. 

QUESTIONS POSED 

It is discouraging to discover that official 
statistics reveal that the median interval 
between notice—the of the appeal 
in a Federal District Court—and the first day 
the appeal can be heard (not decided) is 
more than siz months. At once these queries 
arise: 

What is the cause of the delay? 

What, if anything, can be done to mini- 
mize it? 

In the interest of both the accused and 
the public these questions should be pressed. 
It is nothing new to observe that in England 
appeals are not only readied but are termi- 
nated within 30 days. There are differences, 


1 Annual Report of the Director of the Ad- 
ministrative Office of the United States Courts 
1967, p. 190. In the Fourth Circuit it is 4 
months, 

3 Karlen, Appellate Courts in the United 
States and England (1963), p. 149. 
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of course, in the procedures of the two ju- 
dicatures. The chief one is that briefs are 
not exacted in the English appeal and time 
for argument is not limited. Presumably, the 
indulgence of oral presentation substitutes 
for briefs. Nevertheless, these procedural dif- 
ferences do not excuse our delay. If the Brit- 
ish courts can both perfect the record and 
resolve the appeal in 30 days, certainly we 
ought to have the case on the appellate 
docket in less than a month, 
CAUSE OF THE DELAY 

The criminal appeal deserves public at- 
tention. It may eventually lead to the re- 
duction of crime. None of us can be sure that 
one day we may not feel the touch of the 
lawbreaker or observe insidious crime such 
as the abuse of trust in high places. Any- 
way, good citizenship demands vigilant sur- 
veillance of law enforcement—clear through 
to the end of the appeal. Like any other, the 
canker here cannot be cured until its cause 
has first been traced. A typical case may in- 
structively and clinically be dissected. 

Assume that an accused was sentenced on 
April ist, carrying deserved imprisonment. 
Under the criminal appeals procedure“ he 
has 10 days in which to note an appeal.‘ 
This will postpone its institution until April 
10, On bail or in custody, he must have the 
Clerk of Court file the record of the trial in 
the appeals court, and for this the Clerk 
is allowed 40 days, with possible extensions.“ 
Thus the record may not arrive at the Court 
of Appeals until May 20, more than 7 weeks 
from the day of sentence. If he is at liberty 
on bail and recognizes he was rightly con- 
victed, the appellant will use every means 
to absorb all of these allowable days. 

Thereafter briefs will be filed by both 
sides. This can consume a minimum of 84 
days — another 12 weeks or 3 months—post- 
poning until the middle of August the date 
before the case, at the earliest, is even ready 
for appellate presentation. Thus 4%½ months 
will elapse before the Court of Appeals will 
have a look at it. The actual median time 
taken throughout the United States for these 
steps is almost 7 months. This is made up 
of 2.8 months from the filing of the notice 
of appeal until the complete record arrives 
in the Court of Appeals, plus 4 more months 
for the filing of the last brief.“ 

The wait for the stenographic transcript 

The major reason that the appeal is not 
ready for transfer on the day the appeal is 
noted is that the stenographic report of the 
trial proceedings is not available. Usually 
there is only one reporter“ for each judge, 
and with a series of trials or hearings to 
report, it may be several weeks before the 
reporter can suspend to prepare a transcript. 
Despite the help he employs in his own Office, 
and his earnest personal desire to turn out 
the transcript more promptly, it is usually 
physically not practicable to do so. Depend- 
ing on the length of the trial, it may be 
months before it can be delivered and an 
extension of the 40 days may be necessary. 

The transcript has also been an impedi- 
ment in English appeal practice. Apt is this 
comment in Karlen, Appellate Courts in the 
United States and England, supra, at p. 115: 
“The only time that ordinarily elapses be- 
tween the imposition of sentence in the trial 
court and the decision in the appellate court 
is that which is consumed in the preparation 


References to appellate rules, infra, will 
be to the Federal Rules of Appellate Proce- 
dure (FRAP) promulgated by the Supreme 
Court and effective July 1, 1968. Unless the 
new are substantially different from the cur- 
rent ones, the latter will not be noticed. 

t Rule 4(b) FRAP. 

5 Rule 11(a) FRAP. 

*Rule 31(a) FRAP. 

TIn the Fourth Circuit it is total of 3.9 
months. 

$28 USC 753. 
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of the necessary papers on appeals. Here the 
only bottleneck is likely to be the securing 
of a stenographic transcript of the evidence 
where that is necessary. . . Even with that 
bottleneck, it is a rare case in which more 
than a month elapses between the sentence 
and the decision of the appeal. This is as 
true for capital and other very serious cases 
as it is for relatively minor cases.“ 

Mechanical reporting 

No mechanical means of reporting the 
trial and thereby producing an earlier tran- 
script has yet been perfected, despite con- 
stant experiments with tape and other de- 
vices. Of course, if an instrument reproduc- 
tion of the whole trial ever becomes available 
this delay will be erased. Indeed, such a 
recording could be put in the appellate court 
and those parts of it played—like a refer- 
ence to the transcript—which are needed to 
reflect any critical trial event. Before appeal, 
too, the record would be available to refresh 
counsel’s recollection on a fuzzy point. Any 
such mechanical improvement would effect a 
tremendous timesaving; it would warrant 
even further limitation of the period now 
suggested for the transition from trial to 
appeal. 

When the transcript finally reaches him, 
the Clerk of the trial court must compile 
the entire record. This consists of an orderly 
arrangement of all the papers in the case, 
including the exhibits and depositions and 
the orders of the court before, during and 
after the trial. Only a day or so is taken for 
this job. 

Preparation of briefs 

Upon completion of the record, including 
the stenographic report, and lodgment of it 
in the appellate court, the lawyers undertake 
the preparation of their briefs. Availability 
of the record, they feel, is necessary in this 
work so as to insure a faithful recall of the 
evidence, facts and trial rulings, 


Appeal should be readied in not more than 
25 days 
What has been outlined is the traditional 
procedure. Unfortunately it occupies months, 
as we have seen. Lawyers and judges are 
generous with a litigant’s time. On an old 
sundial once was this inscription: 


Time is— 
Too long for those who grieve, 
Too short for those who rejoice, 
Too swift for those who fear, 
Too slow for those who wait, 
But for those who love, 
Time is eternity.” 


If “litigate” be substituted for “love”, 
these sentiments would be equally apt in 
their conclusion. Parties in criminal causes 
are entitled to more solicitude. Put in their 
places, we would fret under the uncertain- 
ties and laggardness. Anxiety would be acute 
and we would expostulate vigorously against 
the judiciary's apparent unconcern, The 
tension might well be likened to the patient’s 
anguish if his physician or surgeon deferred 


for months a final diagnosis of an earlier ex- 


pressed suspicion of malignancy. 

As lawyers, we are jealous of any en- 
croachment upon our time-customs. “Rea- 
sonable time” has become a fetish and per- 
sistently measured by what we have “always 
done”. Traditional waits have become sacred. 
So long have we honored schedules marking 
our procedural progressions in 10, 30, 60 or 
90 days it is not easy to acknowledge that all 
of these steps can be concluded in a month 
if we try hard enough. In short, there is a 
vast waste and extravagance in the use of 
time preparatory to a review. It should not 
require more than 20 or 25 days, 

Admittedly, this is a startling and, maybe, 
revolutionary conception, but the interests 
of the accused and the public demand it. 
Moreover, it can and ought to be achieved 
within the existing structure of the Federal 
judiciary, without recourse to Congress or 
the Executive for help. Good housekeeping 
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or courtkeeping requires it. Additional judges 
are not the cure; they would still have no 
touch with the case until it had completed 
its turtle-like journey from the District 
Court. The purpose presently is to demon- 
strate how this desideratum can be accom- 
plished. 
WHAT CAN BE DONE 

As just noted, the outstanding obstacles 
are two: the procurement of the transcript 
and the preparation of briefs. If these ob- 
structions to dispatch could be dissolved or 
minimized, appeal delay would be contracted. 
I think these are not insurmountable im- 
pediments and can be removed. A suggested 
remedy is the prescription of the following 
steps: 

To escape the wait for the stenographic 
transcript for inclusion in the official record, 
ask the District Judge: 

One: To include in his jury charge a full 
review of the evidence, prefaced by a narra- 
tive of the uncontested facts. This would add 
little to the present practices of the trial 
judge. 

He is now required to instruct on the law.“ 
and customarily in this he will recount so 
much of the evidence or the facts to which a 
legal principle applies, To present the case 
squarely and helpfully to the jury, the judge 
will ordinarily state the undisputed facts, 
pose the factual disputes and then set out 
the evidence on each side of the contested 
issues. Thus the charge will contain a recita- 
tion of almost the entire relevant evidence. 
If requested by the appellate court, the judge 
I am sure would willingly expand his refer- 
ences to the evidence and the facts. 

Two: In cases tried without a jury, ask 
the judge to make findings of fact, This is 
altogether permissible. The rules require him 
“on request [to] find the facts specially” . 
Here, again, every judge would conscien- 
tiously comply if his Court of Appeals made 
the request a standing rule. 

Three: In either instance, have the judge 
file an addendum of not more than a page, 
containing the citations (not quotations) 
of the authorities relied on by the parties or 
the court in the case. This information prob- 
ably would already have been incorporated in 
written or oral rulings on pre- or post-trial 
motions. 

Four: The judge would file his charge or 
findings and the addendum in multiple cop- 
ies, and do so simultaneously with sentence 
and commitment. Obviously, this step would 
exact no extra éffort by the District Judge. 
His words would necessarily have been ut- 
tered and recorded before sentence, and 
hence could be readily made available for 
transmission at once to the Court of Ap- 
peals 


Five: The judge would direct the Clerk 
to forward, immediately upon receipt of the 
appeal notice and without awaiting arriv- 
al of the stenographic transcript, all of the 
foregoing papers to the Court of Appeals, 
along with all other papers then on file, 
arranged chronologically with a photostat of 
the docket entries. (The index can be made 
up later by the District Court Clerk from 
these entries, or be prepared subsequently 
by the Clerk of the Court of Appeals.) 

All of these aims can be effectuated with- 
in a few days after final judgment. The 
stenographic transcript would be forwarded 
as soon as received. 


What would be achieved 


What would this new procedure accom- 
plish? It would be of inestimable value in 
advancing the appeal in these particulars: 

The appeals judges would be at once ap- 
prised of the cases’s nature, issues and proof. 
The indictment would disclose the accusa- 
tion and, most importantly, the facts and a 
condensation of the evidence would appear 
in the jury charge or the special findings, 
all far more prominently and sharply than in 


F. R. Crim P. 23(c). 
10 F. R. CrI m. P. 23 (c). 
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a brief. Of course, if there were trial briefs, 
they as well as written opinions of the court 
would be sent on. If desired, counsel could 
insert citations of other precedents he wished 
to be considered. 

Furthermore, at this early stage the rec- 
ord could produce these results: 


Frivolous cases screened 


First: The utter insubstantiality of an ap- 
peal would be revealed within a month and 
could be summarily dismissed. Conven- 
tionally, unworthy appeals possibly might 
not come to the attention of the court until 
the expiration of the 40 days allowed for 
the transcript, plus the 30 days thereafter 
for the appellant’s brief. 

Prompt dismissal of the appeal would save 
both sides the cost in money and time, and 
the public as well as the appellant would each 
be spared the preparation and presentation 
of a brief. 

Dispensing with briefs 

Second; With the record perfected through 
the measures just spelled out, and is- 
sues so outlined, even meritorious cases could 
often be argued without briefs. The oral 
argument would come from counsel’s fresh 
recollection of the case, instead of from a 
stale record and impersonal briefs. More re- 
cent authorities could be listed in a letter 
or other informal memo handed up at the 
time of argument. 

Omission of briefs is an aspect of the pro- 
posed procedure that will not be easily ac- 
cepted by the bar or the bench. Briefs have 
long been revered and held an esteemed 
place in appeals. But when the issues are 
starkly and simply framed in the record, 
with the evidence and facts in the fore- 
ground, no need exists for briefs. Here the 
English practice is precedent. 

But experienced counsel will ask at once, 

how he can open the argument and follow 
through without a brief as a starter and 
guide. The immediate response is that he will 
present his argument just as he did in the 
trial court when the case came to an end. 
He had no brief then and needed none, On a 
prompt appeal memory will not have dim- 
med and he will have at hand the same 
tools as he used at the conclusion of the 
trial. 
Nor would argument time have to be al- 
lowed beyond the present limitations. The 
absence of briefs, too, would transform the 
hearing into an oral advocacy, always far 
more impressive than the printed page. Argu- 
ment would then bare the controversy to the 
bone. It could no longer be only a rehearsal 
of the briefs. 

Our existing procedure involves too much 
repetition. First, we have the facts out- 
lined in two opening statements of counsel 
to the jury. Then the facts are restated in one 
form or another by the trial judge in his 
charge or findings. Next, this same material 
is recited in the briefs, with a substantial 
part of it simultaneously carried into the 
appendices of the briefs. Afterwards it is nar- 
rated to the court in oral argument, and 
lastly it is recorded on the tapes in the ap- 
pellate court. Surely in most cases briefs 
would not be missed. 

Third; If briefs were not required, an ap- 
peal could be put before the Court of Ap- 
peals within 20 days from the filing of the 
appeal notice. 


Simultaneous briefs 


The following suggestion is also urged: use 
concurrent briefs. They could be made ready 
within 15 days, with 5 additional days to each 
side for replies, if desired. Experience has 
proved this procedure entirely feasible and 
successful. Indisputably it saves appeal time. 
The appellant certainly could not be hurt, 
for 15 days is abundant time, if printing is 
waived. He would prepare precisely the same 
type of brief as he would ordinarily. Only 
the negative side—the Government as ap- 
pellee—could complain, possibly for lack of 
advance notice of what the appellant would 
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assert for reversal. But this is hardly a griev- 
ance; the Government knows well before- 
hand the appellant’s points, having heard 
them at trial. Anything not anticipated 
could be met in its reply brief. 


Briefing time too long 


On the other hand, if briefs are to be used 
and are to be consecutive, the space between 
trial and the appeal could still be drastically 
shortened, A5 already noted, briefs account 
for the greater portion of the interval be- 
tween the appeal notice and the submission. 
The period allowed for briefs could be sharp- 
ly shrunken without hardship, even to the 
busiest lawyer. The lavishness of time now 
permitted for briefs—2½ months—is an ex- 
pensive indulgence. 

It is not needed, Trial counsel is fully in- 
formed of the evidence, the facts and the 
legal issues long before the sentencing. His 
knowledge, at least in general, starts with 
the arrest. Greater acquaintance is gained at 
the preliminary hearing. It is improved in the 
days between this hearing and the return of 
the indictment. The subsequent lag await- 
ing trial provides further opportunity. Even 
if some of these stages are skipped, ample 
time is still left. True, the accused does not 
always consult counsel at once, but if he is 
without a lawyer, one will be promptly as- 
signed and not later than the arraignment. 

Thereafter the trial is an unstraitened ex- 
posure of the prosecution’s whole case, in 
fact and in law. Truth is that when sen- 
tence is pronounced, defense counsel is more 
advantageously situated to press the appeal 
than at the end of the customary wait of 
weeks or months for the transcript. In 
truth, he knows before the expiration of 
the whole 10 days allowed for the appeal 
notice whether he will seek it. Thus even 
these days are available in the preparation 
of a brief. With the judge’s charge or find- 
ings before him, the defense attorney may 
readily assemble his brief with assurance 
of its accuracy. 


Transcript not indispensable 


Nor does counsel have to defer his labors 
on the brief until the stenographic transcript 
finally comes in. This is probably the most 
difficult concession for seasoned counsel to 
grant. The inescapable and dire necessity for 
having the transcript at hand has become 
an indeé fixé. It is emphatically posed in 
connection with an assignment on appeal of 
the insufficiency of the evidence to convict. 
But even then everything necessary will be 
found in the judge's charge or findings. The 
same contention will necessarily have been 
pressed upon the District Judge. Moreover, if 
one of the special findings is disputed, the 
opposing evidence will doubtlessly appear 
earlier in the defendant’s motion to amend 
or the judge’s ruling upon it. Actually, stip- 
ulations or concessions usually avoid the 
need for any particular part of the transcript. 
In addition, doubtlessly the transcript will 
have arrived by the time of argument or 
decision. 

Of the necessity for the transcript the late 
John J. Parker, for many years the dis- 
tinguished Chief Judge of the Fourth Cir- 
cuit, said in his address to the American 
Political Science Association, Improving Ap- 
pellate Methods”: 

“As every lawyer of experience knows, 
there is no sense in printing the entire rec- 
ord [the transcript]. Nobody reads it or 
ought to read it. After a case has been 
threshed out in the trial court, the facts are 
pretty well established; and the matters in 
which the appellate court is interested are 
either questions of law or broad questions 
of fact which have little to do with the 
weighing of one piece of evidence against 
another”. =u 

While the jurist was speaking to the req- 
uisite of printing, he was at the same time 


u 25 New York University Law Review 1, 6 
(January 1950). 
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evaluating the urgency of a transcript. He 
finds no prejudice in its omission. Doing 
without the transcript is but another ad- 
vance in expedition. At one time even a tran- 
script was not acceptable. Lawyers were re- 
quired to draft a narrative of the testi- 
mony from the transcript. This requirement 
was later repealed but still the whole tran- 
script had to be printed. Subsequently this 
rule was relaxed in favor of putting in an 
appendix to the brief such portion of the 
transcript as the party deemed necessary. 


For briefs, 25 days 


If simultaneous briefs not be utilized, let 
the opening brief be filed within 10 days 
after the appeal notice, the Government’s 
within 10 days thereafter and the appel- 
lant's rebuttal, if any, within the 5 days fol- 
lowing. The Government, to repeat, is quite 
aware of the appellant’s contentions long 
before his brief arrives. Its preparation re- 
quires but a short time, particularly if 
printing is not necessary. 


Waive printing 


Printing of briefs certainly should not be 
expected. As the new FRAP No. 32(a) recog- 
nizes, typographic or other good copies from 
reproduction machines are an entirely ade- 
quate substitute. Typewritten sheets, if clear, 
ought to be acceptable. Time and effort in 
proof reading would thus be spared, together 
with a large saving in expense. 

In sum, it should be the exceptional case 
where the appeal could not be readied for 
argument before 30 days after the appeal is 
noted. Since there is a will among the Fed- 
eral judges, trial and appellate, to speed their 
criminal appeal, the procedure now urged 
can readily be adopted.“ Furthermore, the 
object can be achieved without harm to 
the defendant or the public. 


Court rules permit expedition 


You may ask how this appeal process is 
achieveable. The answer is that each United 
States Court of Appeals may do so by order. 
The new Federal Rules of Appellate Pro- 
cedure promulgated by the Supreme Court 
and effective July 1, 1968 fix maximum pe- 
riods for transmission of the record, but they 
allow restriction to a shorter time. 

Civil cases 

Civil suits, too, may become causes celebré, 
and their appeals be of great import, but we 
leave them to another day. 

I do not overlook the time taken by the 
courts in deciding cases. I can assure you 
that a judge is as much, if not more, wor- 
ried by his inability to write an opinion 
promptly as are the litigants. Every en- 
deavor is afoot to dispatch the renditions. If 
we expect a jury to decide guilt or innocence 
within hours or a few days, it is not too much 
to expect commensurate celerity at least 
in the presentation of appeals. 

The proposals I have outlined doubtlessly 
have their infirmities but at least the aim 
is not without merit. In this spirit they are 
submitted as best I can outline them. Any- 
way, What's writ is writ; I would it were 
worthier”. 


THE BEAUTY OF ALASKA’S GLA- 
CIER BAY NATIONAL MONUMENT 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, Alas- 
ka’s Glacier Bay National Monument 
which contains 2.3 million acres now has 
very attractive visitor facilities although 
their capacity needs enlargement. The 
88th Congress approved the request of 
the National Park Service to begin con- 
struction of the facilities at a cost of 


*I know Chief Judge Haynsworth and his 
predecessor Chief Judge Sobeloff of the 
Fourth Circuit have both constantly sought 
expedition. I am sure a like effort has been 
exerted in each of the other Circuits. 

Rule 11(a) FRAP. 
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$845,000. The expenditure was one which 
I had sought and long supported be- 
cause without such accommodations ac- 
cess to the monument was restricted 
unduly. 

The monument was established in 
1926 and undoubtedly is the gem of the 
National Park Service. But in the 14 
years that elapsed before I became Gov- 
ernor of Alaska, no concessionaire re- 
sponded to the Park Service’s invitation 
to build any facilities there. 

It was obvious to me that with Alas- 
ka’s short season, 3 to 4 months at most, 
no concessionaire ever would bid. They 
could not possibly succeed financially. 
The situation in Alaska was obviously 
different from that of the National 
Parks in the lower 48 States, such as 
Yellowstone and Yosemite, which are 
patronized by tourists all or most of 
each year. So I began urging the Na- 
tional Park Service to adopt a new policy 
for Alaska and build the facilities even 
though there might be some question as 
to how well a concessionaire would do. 

After persistent effort I succeeded, and 
in the 88th Congress authorization and 
appropriations were secured to make a 
start by building facilities at Bartlett 
Cove in Glacier Bay National Monument. 

It was a great pleasure for me to be 
present at their dedication the begin- 
ning of the summer of 1967. 

I am urging a similar action by the 
National Park Service in Mount McKin- 
ley National Park. The plan has been ap- 
proved, but the actual funding has been 
delayed, as have many other valuable 
domestic projects because of the war 
in Southeast Asia. 

The problem was solved in Alaska’s 
Katmai National Monument, where fa- 
cilities were supplied by Northern Con- 
solidated Airways. However, I was able 
to persuade the National Park Service to 
construct a 21-mile jeep trail from 
Brooks Lodge to the magnificent Valley 
of 10,000 Smokes in Katmai. 

The beauty of Alaska’s monuments 
and parks truly must be seen. The article 
to which I referred earlier about Glacier 
Bay National Monument follows. My only 
regret is not being able to include the 
beautiful illustrations which complement 
the text. 

Freeman Tilden, author of “The Na- 
tional Parks: What They Mean to You 
and Me,” has termed Glacier Bay Na- 
tional Monument “the unrivaled place to 
see the life of the glacial ice of our conti- 
nent.” He is correct. 

I have said many times that visitor 
facilities would make the exploration of 
the vast and beautiful monument area 
possible and would enable many thou- 
sands of Americans to view and love the 
incredible grandeur of the area. 

So it is with considerable pleasure to- 
day that I ask unanimous consent to 
place in the Recorp, at the conclusion of 
my remarks, an excellent article by 
Norma Spring describing the visit the 
Springs made to Glacier Bay National 
Monument which appears in the July 
1968 issue of Today's Health published 
by the American Medical Association. 
Mrs. Spring’s article will, I predict, help 
confirm the need for additional visitor 
facilities in the monument area. 

The Springs travelled with Glacier Bay 
National Monument Superintendent 
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Robert Howe and his family and had 
such unique experiences as beachcomb- 
ing for icebergs. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A RETURN TO THE ICE AGE 

(Norx.—In Alaska’s Glacier Bay National 
Monument, where a retreating ice cap spawns 
monster icebergs, a virgin wilderness is being 
bared. Discover this unpredictable, pristine 
paradise with an adventuresome camping 
family.) 

(By Norma Spring) 

Cast up on the beach in front of our 
Glacier Bay National Monument camp spot 
were beautiful blue-hued icebergs. Highly 
compressed for centuries by the glacier's 
weight, the ice was crystal-clear and long- 
lasting in the kids’ Kool-Aid. Melted down, 
it was a dishwater's delight—so soft that one 
drop of detergent made boundless bubbles. 

“Glacier Bay National Monument?” our 
friends asked us before we left. The monu- 
ment, we explained, is located in the upper 
region of the Alaskan Panhandle. With its 
focal point—the island-dotted bay, a tidal 
inlet of the Pacific—and surrounding forests, 
mountains, and, of course, glaciers, the 4400- 
square-mile monument exceeds the size of 
Yellowstone National Park by more than 
60,000 acres and is administered by the Na- 
tional Park Service (it’s the second-largest 
national monument, next to Alaska’s 
Katmai). 

“The Alaskan Panhandle?” our friends 
asked. The Panhandle—a narrow southeast 
projection of the state, composed of moun- 
tainous mainland and myriad islands— 
stretches nearly halfway down the western 
border of British Columbia in the general 
direction of Seattle, Washington. 

Goal of our week-long family camping and 
boating trip was photographing and explor- 
ing bay inlets which led to the glaciers 
spawning our fascinating ice supply. The 
monument's glaciers are rivers of ice, hun- 
dreds, sometimes thousands of feet deep, 
which flow slowly down mountain valleys be- 
cause of the great weight of the snow and ice 
constantly accumulating at their sources 
high in the mountains. They are remnants of 
an ice advance, sometimes called the Little 
Ice Age, which began about 4000 years ago. 

Although we have traveled throughout 
Alaska and photographed this rugged state 
extensively, Glacier Bay was new to us. But 
our research told us we were going to like it. 

Although the bay is only about 75 miles 
northwest of Juneau, the state capital, as late 
as 1700 it was buried under 3000 feet of ice. 
The ice was part of the seaward outlet of 
immense glaciers. Then the ice started to re- 
treat. When Capt. George Vancouver sailed 
past the bay mouth in 1794, Glacier Bay was 
little more than a nick in the wall of the ice. 
During the following century the ice front 
retreated 40 miles. Tidewater from the Pacific 
invaded the bay’s basin and the deep, narrow 
fjords left by the glaciers’ abrasive, quarrying 
movement, And still the glaciers retreated. 
The bay is now 50 miles long. 

Today few glaciers extend to the sea. But 
the monument encloses 16 active tidewater 
glaciers and like clockwork icebergs crack off 
them and bomb the bay below. 

Beautiful and remote, the monument had 
the elements we considered essential for a 
successful wilderness trip. We learned that 
Supt. Robert Howe was new to the area, too, 
having just transferred from Yellowstone 
National Park, where he served as wildlife 
manager. Bob Howe was just as eager to ex- 
plore his new domain as my husband, Bob 
Spring, so we joined forces. Other members 
of the party were his wife, Doris; their 15- 
year-old son, Greg; our 17-year-old son. 
Terry; and our daughters Jacqueline, 13, and 
Tracy Ann, nine. We met the Howe family 
in Juneau and discovered that our fellow 
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travelers, though newcomers, were already 
typical Alaskans—hospitable and congenial. 

We had all our camping gear and food 
with us for the adventure. Usually we travel 
light, keeping our personal gear at a min- 
imum to make room for the camera equip- 
ment which Bob feels is more important 
than the comforts of home. Since we were 
not back-packing, but sharing the Howe’s 
trim cabin cruiser, there was room for sleep- 
ing bags, tents, air mattresses, extra cloth- 
ing, and rain gear, plus some emergency 
rations in case we were marooned, We would 
leave most of our clean clothes at the Park 
Service lodge at Bartlett Cove near the bay’s 
entrance, and be the “dirty eight” for the 
week. (This was a mistake. Someone 
promptly tore out the seat of his pants and it 
took the ingenuity of all to keep him decent 
the rest of the trip.) 

“I thought we were going to camp in the 
wilderness,” exclaimed our Jackie, catching 
sight of the Park Service lodge. A lovely, 
luxurious chalet surrounded by trees can be 
a shock when you are expecting glaciers and 
isolation. 

“The glaciers are only about 40 miles 
away,” reassured Doris Howe. “All this was 
under ice only about 200 years ago.” 

When glaciers retreat, life quickly invades 
the land. As a result of the abrasive and 
pushing force of the ice coming down the 
mountains, much of the land is covered with 
rocks, gravel, and sand. The rocks are soon 
covered with mosses and lichens. A pioneer 
plant, Dryas, forms dense mats on the sand 
and gravel, building soil for the willow and 
adler thickets that soon follow. Much later 
spruce crowds out the thick brush. The last 
stage of the succession occurs as hemlock 
slowly replaces the spruce, and much of the 
undergrowth gives way to a deep carpet of 
moss. All stages of plant succession are strik- 
ingly illustrated in the monument. 

The next morning on the way to our first 
campsite, we wound around various-sized 
islands in the bay in the Howes’ small boat 
and passed close to high, sheer mountains. 
Before the day was over we were all natural- 
ists, thanks to Bob and Doris. We saw por- 
poise, whale, and seal in the water and some 
seal babies on the ice cakes. 

Bob Howe, an avid bird watcher, identified 
comical orange-beaked puffins and various 
types of scoters. Guillemots, we know now, 
lay their eggs on bare rocks and get by with 
it because the eggs are shaped so they won't 
roll off. An occasional bear ambled across a 
lower slope, and high on Mt. Wright were 
mountain goats, 

Though our first camp was called Goose 
Cove, it was evident that the place was run 
by sandpipers, The girls were worried at first 
to see sO many apparently crippled birds. 
But Doris explained that the birds’ broken- 
wing routine was a diversionary tactic to 
keep their camouflaged eggs, lying in nests 
right out in the open, from being discovered. 
From then on everyone peered closely before 
putting a foot down. We looked as if we 
were “walking on eggs” and hoped we 
weren't, 

Here we beachcombed for icebergs. Though 
we left our cooking pots under mountain 
trickles and broke up ice chunks to melt 
down over our small gas stoves, collecting 
enough water to supply eight people was a 
time-consuming job. The next day someone 
found a small stream overlooked in the chaos 
of setting up camp late the night before. 

We had no reservations about using the 
ancient ice. It was doomed from the moment 
it fell from the glaciers and started its sea 
journey. But the ancient wood in the area 
was another matter. 

Before the Little Ice Age, much of the 
land in the upper bay region was covered 
with forests of spruce and hemlock. When 
the ice pushed forward during a period of 
heavy rain and snow, consequent floods 
killed the trees and eventually covered them 
with many feet of sand and gravel. Glaciers 
then advanced over the sediment and for 
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perhaps 3000 years the forest lay buried, As 
glaciers melted, their outwash cut through 
the deep deposits and exposed portions of 
the leveled forests. From the boat deck, Bob 
Howe had pointed out relic stumps, still 
upright along the shoreline. And some of the 
old wood was strewn around our camp, It 
was a weathered silver grey and satiny 
smooth. Using it for campfires would seem 
like burning up great grandmother's an- 
tiques. We laid it aside and burned driftwood 
and gas. 

Our plan was to camp at Goose Cove a 
couple of nights and take advantage of the 
long Alaskan days to explore inlets to the 
snouts (lower ends) of tidewater glaciers. 
The Muir and adjacent Riggs Glaciers were 
our first choices. 

Our campsite was about 10 miles behind 
the receding glaciers. Approaching them we 
had the overwhelming sensation of journey- 
ing back into the ice age. We started where 
the flora had again become well-established. 
Beautiful magenta fireweed, yellow cinque- 
foil, willows, hemlock, and spruce were 
flo At Sealers Island seagull sen- 
tinels perched on small bergs at the harbor 
entrance and screamed profanities, but we 
braved their ire and dive-bombings to watch 
eggs hatch and moist babies take their first 
wobbly steps. Iceward, vegetation dwindled. 
Next to the glaciers nothing grew. On the left 
was the mightly Muir and on the right the 
Riggs. High across the rocky mountain be- 
tween was a wide scour mark left by the 
glaciers when they were one. 

“This is the way it looked back at the lodge 
between the time the glaciers left and nature 
was able to start growing things again,” Doris 
said to Jackie. 

The day before we had passed the cabin 
ruins of famous naturalist John Muir. Only 
70 years ago he was doing research at Muir 
Glacier’s snout which was practically at his 
cabin door, The Glacier is now 20 miles away. 
Forty years ago our camp would have been 
under 300 feet of ice! 

Maneuvering our way among small icebergs 
was a thrilling experience. They floated here 
and there at the whimsy of the wind and 
currents, and at times it was necessary for 
someone to be up front to push them out of 
the way with a pole. We talked about the 
Titantic and how seven-eighths of an iceberg 
lies beneath the water's surface. 

There were even more icy thrills when we 
came as close to the glacier face as our leader 
deemed wise—one-half mile. He had just 
finished explaining why, when Riggs Glacier, 
as if on cue, “calved.” The house-sized ice 
chunk dropped into the water with a re- 
sounding crack and boom causing our boat 
to bob in the accompanying miniature tidal 
wave. Then we knew the source of the odd 
sound effects we had been hearing as far 
back as our camp. 

Our second camp at Blue Mouse Cove was 
farther away from the glaciers and had a 
different character. The icebergs dwindled 
down to imagination-provoking shapes: deer, 
swans, and even a mini-moose. Everyone was 
intrigued with the game of shape-guessing. 
Across the water from our private beach 
was the towering Fairweather Mountain 
Range. We set our tent in a bower of wild 
flowers and plotted our next day’s trip to 
Tidal Inlet. 

There was a lovely marble cove at the 
mouth of Tidal Inlet. The men hiked to a 
nearby lake for pictures, fishing, and a bath. 
The young girls decided on a bath in the 
chilly bay, followed by a warm-up by a cozy 
beach fire. Feeling securely isolated, our 
nudists ran around freely, observed only by 
a curious seal a few feet off-shore, just his 
head and round dark eyes surfaced. All was 
well until... 

“It’s a helicopter!” yelled Jackie, diving 
for cover. 

Geologists. Even this paradise is threatened 
by miners. 

In one week we could barely touch on the 
grandeur of Glacier Bay. We doubted if we 
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could see it all in a lifetime. But our trip was 
full of suspense and enchantment. Each 
day's excursion turned out to be completely 
different. 

Then early one morning the Howes shoved 
off, leaving the “Spring Family Robinson” 
marooned at the cove. We were alone except 
for the shy odd-ball mice for which the place 
was named, an unidentified brush-crasher 
which might have been a coyote, a few 
friendly seal, five sporting whale, and an 
eagle eyeing our bright blue tent. The park 
rangers had promised to pick us up on the 
next patrol, but that wild, free adventure- 
some spirit in each of us secretly hoped 
they'd take their time. 

Few Glacier Bay visitors will be lucky 
enough to have Superintendent Howe for a 
guide, but our trip laid the groundwork for 
extended recreational use of this highly 
fascinating part of the United States. Howe 
is determined to give visitors a choice in ex- 
periences at Glacier Bay but at the same time 
he is dedicated to keeping its pristine per- 
sonality. 

The absence of roads to the monument 
limits travel to boats and aircraft. Flying 
time from Juneau to monument headquar- 
ters at Bartlett Cove is about 30 minutes via 
scheduled airline or chartered planes, By 
boat, the distance is about 100 miles. 

Glacier Bay Lodge at Bartlett Cove (Gla- 
cier Bay National Monument, Gustavus, 
Alaska, 99826), with rooms and meals, is 
open from about June 15 to September 15. 
Operating in association with the lodge, a 
tour boat makes one-day cruises to the 
glaciers. 

“The tour boat will drop parties off at sev- 
eral good camping spots in the upper reaches 
of the bay where they will have almost un- 
limited hiking possibilities even though we 
don’t have trails,” Bob says. 

Campers (who should write ahead to 
monument headquarters, P.O. Box 1089, 
Juneau) should be completely self-sufficient, 
buying food and other supplies before coming 
to Glacier Bay—Juneau is the closest city 
offering a complete selection. At Bartlett Cove 
the park service maintains a primitive camp- 
ground with only water and pit toilets. 

Boat owners can purchase gas and diesel 
fuel at Bartlett Cove, where docking facilities 
are also available. However, no other public 
facilities are located within the monument. 
Glacier Bay should be navigated only with 
appropriate charts and tidetables obtained 
from the Geological Survey, Box 1568, Ju- 
neau. Caution among icebergs and near gla- 
ciers is imperative. Aquatic rangers patrol the 
bay regularly, 

For fishermen, there are streams, lakes, and 
salt water. 

And for artists and photographers, includ- 
ing the youngest amateurs, there is para- 
dise, 


THE UNITED STATES-MEXICO COM- 
MISSION FOR BORDER DEVELOP- 
MENT AND FRIENDSHIP 


Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. President, I wish 
to speak on behalf of the United States- 
Mexico Commission for Border Develop- 
ment and Friendship. The Commission 
was created following the April 1966 
meeting between President Johnson and 
President Diaz Ordaz, of Mexico. They 
agreed to create a joint Commission “to 
improve the relations between the fron- 
tier cities of both countries, and to elevate 
the life of those who live in the border re- 
gion.” 

Their intention was formalized by an 
exchange of notes between the Mexican 
and United States Governments in De- 
cember 1966. Ambassador Raymond L. 
Telles was appointed chairman of the 
U.S. section, and on July 19, 1967, the 
composition of the Joint United States- 
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Mexico Commission was announced 
when Ambassador Telles and the other 
U.S. Commissioners met with President 
Johnson at the White House while the 
members of the Mexican section met 
simultaneously with President Diaz Or- 
daz in Mexico City. 

At the invitation of the Mexican Goy- 
ernment the first joint meeting of the 
Commission was held in Mexico City on 
October 19 and 20, 1967. There, the Com- 
mission set up joint working groups to 
establish and carry out cooperative plans 
for meeting future natural disasters and 
for both long- and short-term economic, 
social, and cultural development projects, 
A second joint meeting of the Commis- 
sion was held in Washington, D.C., May 
1-3, 1968. Here, the activities and pro- 
posals of the working groups were re- 
viewed and a set of resolutions support- 
ing their work was adopted. 

Among the specific projects the Com- 
mission has been involved in are: ex- 
pansion of port facilities at Brownsville, 
Tex.; establishment of joint neighbor- 
hood community centers in Calexico, 
Calif., and Laredo, Tex.; joint urban 
development workshops in twin border 
cities—the. next one will be at No- 
gales, Ariz.—establishment of joint 
manpower skill training centers; ex- 
perimental low-cost housing; a sports 
interchange between United States and 
Mexican athletes; and a continuing 
border beautification program. An in- 
dustrialization study is now underway 
to determine the possibility of creating 
new industries and jobs on the U.S. side 
of the border in order to relieve unem- 
ployment and to help expand the tax 
base of border communities. 

At its May meeting in Washington, 
the Commission witnessed an exchange 
of notes setting up the Mexico-United 
States Committee on Emergency Plan- 
ning and Disaster Assistance. This group 
will undertake measures of cooperation 
and mutual assistance in cases of civil 
disasters such as hurricanes, floods, 
fires, earthquakes, and other natural 
disasters. This Committee had its first 
meeting June 3 and 4. 

The Commission also makes proposals 
to domestic agencies for unilateral U.S. 
projects for improvement of the U.S. 
side of the border. 

The Commission furthers the spirit 
and the aims of the good neighbor policy 
and of the Alliance for Progress. It is a 
work together with our good friends in 
concrete expression of our willingness to 
Mexico on problems of mutual interest 
and concern. Moreover, for the border 
region, the Commission acts for the ex- 
evutive branch as a rough equivalent of 
the Mexico-United States Interparlia- 
mentary Conference. As was the case 
with the congressional groups, it was 
formed in recognition of the special 
relationship with our neighbor to the 
south. It would be a step backward in 
the continued improving and expanding 
of our excellent relations with Mexico if 
the Commission were not permitted to 
continue its work. For these reasons I 
believe that the Congress should express 
its support for the United States-Mexico 
Commission for Border Development 
and Friendship, and I urge the passage 
of the authorizing legislation for this 
Commission. 
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COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT ACT 
OF 1968 


Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, next 
Wednesday I shall have the honor to 
join the distinguished Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. Netson] in the introduction 
of the Community Development Corpo- 
ration Act of 1968. The bill was initially 
introduced in the House by Representa- 
tives GOODELL, WIDNALL, Tarr, and CUR- 
vis and I expect it to have broad biparti- 
san support in both bodies. 

The proposed legislation is based upon 
totally new concepts of community and 
economic power. Its premise is that poor 
communities have within themselves the 
power to renew themselves and their 
citizens, if properly organized and en- 
couraged. This would lead to less re- 
liance on Federal funds and control; 
more reliance on local initiative, re- 
sources, and enterprise. 

Senator Netson and I have a strong 
personal interest in this legislation, as 
his former associate, Gar Alperovitz, as 
well as my former research director, 
John McClaughry, were intimately in- 
volved in the drafting of the bill. How- 
ever, the idea and the commitment for 
the principles contained in the bill come 
directly from the black community. Roy 
Innis, the director of the Congress of 
Racial Equality, and Floyd McKissick, 
the past director of CORE, have spoken 
eloquently on the need for community 
development and have done much to de- 
velop the concepts incorporated in this 
legislation. James Farmer, the founder 
of CORE, has given his strong endorse- 
ment of this bill. 

Former Vice President Richard Nixon 
was one of the first national figures to 
endorse this plan, saying: 

The Community Development Plan jointly 
evolved by CORE and Republican Legislative 
technicians ... is an imaginative proposal 
aimed at the same objectives outlined in 
my radio addresses “Bridges to Human 
Dignity.” 


He has further stated that the pro- 
gram “is one for economic development 
within the ghetto, for building pride and 
independence, for enlisting the energies 
of private enterprise and creating new 
institutions by which private capital can 
be made available for ghetto invest- 
ment.” 

Because it is an exciting new concept 
and presents an important new alterna- 
tive to the solution of our urban prob- 
lems, I am proud to sponsor, with Sena- 
tor Netson, the Community Develop- 
ment Corporation Act of 1968. 


PROJECTIONS OF PUBLIC SCHOOL 
FACILITIES NEEDS 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, in view of 
the fact that we shall shortly be discuss- 
ing appropriations in the field of educa- 
tion, I believe it would be desirable for 
us to have widely available the latest 
data on the projected needs. I refer to 
a May 1968 study by the Office of Edu- 
cation entitled “Projections of Public 
School Facilities Needs.” 

The study indicates that public ele- 
mentary and secondary school construc- 
tion in recent years has done little more 
than keep pace with enrollment in- 
creases. It has not reduced the backlog 
of educational facilities. 
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Progress made in school design con- 
cepts which provide flexible learning and 
teaching areas while requiring less space 
per student and the growing emphasis 
upon public preschool education, partic- 
ularly for the disadvantaged, are also 
reflected in the data. 

Interesting options open to commu- 
nities with respect to private/public ar- 
rangements for cost-shared—or even 
free—sites for schools are suggested in 
the introduction to the study. These sug- 
gestions should have special interest for 
urban areas which are experiencing the 
problems of high cost for scarce land. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
projections be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the study 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PROJECTIONS OF PUBLIC SCHOOL FACILITIES 
NEEDS, 1968-69 THROUGH 1972-73 
(Prepared by: Task Force on “Public School 

Facilities Needs” under the direction of 

Walter E. Mylecraine, Assistant Commis- 

sioner, Office of Construction Service; 

Aaron M. Feirson, Chairman, Office of Con- 

struction Service, Division of Facilities De- 

velopment; Robert C. Hall, Bureau of 

Higher Education; Penrose Jackson, Office 

of Program Planning and Evaluation; 

Michael Russo, Bureau of Adult, Vocational 

and Library Programs; Kenneth A. Simon, 

National Center for Educational Statistics; 

William L. Stormer, Bureau of Elementary 

and Secondary Education) 

U.S. Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Wilbur J. Cohen, Secretary. 

Office of Education, Harold Howe Il, Com- 
missioner. 

INTRODUCTION 

In response to growing demand for data 
on educational facility needs, a working 
group was formed within the Office of Edu- 
cation, Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare, to develop a comprehensive estimate 
covering the next five year period (through 
June, 1973). The time span was limited to 
five years in anticipation of a more meaning- 
ful National data base being available one or 
two years after the 1970 Census. Figures are 
given for needed facilities from pre-school 
through the Junior Community College level 
(grades 13 and 14), by population distribu- 
tion (urban, suburban and rural) by each 
educational level and by special groups. 

The dry statistics do not reflect growing 
public demand for community service pro- 
grams housed jointly with educational facili- 
ties or private developments, Interesting op- 
tions of joint use and funding of educational 
plant with private sector sources do not sur- 
face from columns of statistical enumera- 
tion. Therefore, a series of suggestions fol- 
lows as prelude to the data: 

(a) Scarce land and high land values are 
common obstacles to providing new or ex- 
panded educational facilities. In such cases, 
consideration can be given to “combined oc- 
cupancy”, i.e., school facilities built into pri- 
vate or public housing projects or into com- 
merical or public office buildings. In effect, 
private/public arrangements provide cost- 
shared (or even free) sites for schools, and 
produce tax revenues from land which would 
normally be tax-exempt. These approaches 
often offer additional economy through dual 
utilization of space, such as meeting rooms, 
open spaces, playgrounds, etc.—and a chal- 
lenging opportunity to interweave the pupil- 
teacher-parent-community relationship in 
new ways. 

(b) Utilization of air rights over railroad 
rights-of-way, public facilities, shopping cen- 
ters and highways is a related approach, in- 
volving the creation of new real estate. Where 
local jurisdictions provide capital outlay, and 
perhaps lease non-school portions of con- 
struction to private interests, the arrange- 
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ment can produce rental income as well as 
tax revenue to meet costs of the local educa- 
tional program. 

(c) Many neighborhoods are characterized 
by economic and cultural blight owing to 
single-purpose use of railroads and highways 
that might be developed (or redone) in mul- 
ti-purpose fashion to restore wholeness to 
communities segmented by the transport in- 
trusions. 

(d) Suburban communities might well 
consider the advantages of lower-cost con- 
struction, tax-base preservation and in- 
creased tax income that can arise from 
multiple-use development of educational 
with shopping or light industry construction. 

(e) Mixes of Federal (HUD, HEW, Inte- 
rior, Agriculture, DOT, FAA, OEO, Labor) 
and state support money flows are frequently 
possible at the local level. Libraries, employ- 
ment training centers, health centers, day 
care centers, museums, art galleries, civic 
auditoriums, police and fire stations—all 
offer opportunity to lower public capital and 
operating costs, frequently with by-product 
enrichment of educational environment. 
Such “commmunity school” decisions can 
contribute: (1) more widespread utilization 
of educational facilities all too often locked 
up during evenings, weekends, summertime; 
(2) common physical grounds for involving 
the community’s people with its public lead- 
ership; (3) convenient forum for searching 
out interrelated solutions to problems of 
physical environment, emotional and moral 
commmunity, health, educational achieve- 
ment, 

(f) Suitable non-school facilities can be 
sought out as alternatives to school construc- 
tion, often as substitutes for features of 
school construction that have hitherto been 
created in isolation as to the balance of com- 
munity facilities. Examples might include 
rental of industrial shops and laboratory 
Space, museum and art galleries, suitably de- 
signed movie theatres, modern restaurant 
plants. Such uses serve to lower costs and de- 
liver significant profits of community value 
through integration of community life: 

(g) Elementary and secondary level facili- 
ties can very usefully be devised in con- 
junction with commmunity college, voca- 
tional-technical institute and university 
level educational services. 


PROJECTIONS OF PUBLIC SCHOOL FACILITIES 
NEEDS 
Highlights 

An important consideration in projecting 
need data is the fact that public elementary 
and secondary school construction in recent 
years has done little more than keep pace 
with the urgent demand for facilities created 
by enrollment increases. 

Data reflect the growing emphasis upon 
public preschool education, particularly for 
the disadvantaged. 

Projections account for the substantial 
progress made in school design concepts 
which provide flexible learning and teaching 
areas while requiring less gross square feet 
of space per student. 


ADDITIONAL FACILITIES NEEDED 


Un thousands} 
Backlog, 1968-69 to Total 
1967. 1972-73 
2, 165 2,165 
800 129. 900 
168.2 108.2 
4,514 16,722 
402,500 1,340, 500 
251.2 770.5 
337 694 
40, 440 83, 228 


A student station is defined as a satisfac- 
tory gross building area for one student as 
set forth in the following square footages 
for each educational level. In deriving gross 
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square feet needs, account was taken of the 
data collected over a period of years by 
SAFA* and the Bureau of Higher Education 
which reveal that at the elementary, sec- 
ondary and junior/community college levels 
square feet provided per student were 70, 
115, and 120 respectively. It is reasonable to 
assume that these traditional space require- 
ments would be reduced by as much as 15% 
through the growing use of modern school 
design concepts to provide fiexible learning 
and teaching spaces in the form of large 
open areas with movable or demountable 
partitions, For this reason, the statistical 
tables reflect a 15% reduction from tradi- 
tional square footages per student to pro- 
vide more meaningful projections of future 
facilities needs. 

Classroom projections were based upon the 
following pupil/room ratios: 


PUPIL/ROOM RATIOS 
Elementary Secondary 
Disadvantaged. 20 15 
So lea Be a 
I NS r T 25 20 


Other assumptions as well as methodology 
with respect to backlog and enrollments are 
stated below. 

Assumptions and methodology 

1. Backlog.—The facilities backlog for the 
1967 base year was computed by employing 
the findings contained in the O. E. survey, 
“Condition of Public School Plants, 1964-65” 
with respect to the following elements: 

(a) Achieve the median pupil class sizes: 
27.4 elementary and 27.5 secondary. 


*School Assistance to Federally Affected 
Areas. 
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(b) Eliminate makeshift classrooms. 

(c) Replace facilities with four or more 
site or building defects. 

(d) Improve pupil/room ratios from those 
in (a) above to 25 elementary and 20 sec- 
ondary for general student population, 

2. Enrollments.— 

(a) Urban, Suburban and Rural: Census 
definitions of population distribution for 
urban, suburban, and rural areas were em- 
ployed. The distribution of total enrollment 
between suburban and rural areas was based 
upon Bureau of Census estimates of popula- 
tion between 1960 and 1966, Enrollment was 
permitted to change between 1967 and 1972 
by the same percentage change between 1960 
and 1966, Urban enrollment was permitted to 
increase six-tenths of one percent annually 
between 1967 and 1972. 

It was assumed that net migration will be 
significant for suburban areas and that 
growth in urban places will be minor with 
net losses in rural areas. As a percent of total 
enrollment suburban growth was projected to 
increase 6% from 1966 to 1972 with urban 
enrollment remaining stable and the rural 
area declining 5%. Central Cities represent 
95% of total urban enrollment. 

Preschool: Preschool needs are projected to 
reflect assumptions about total enrollments 
in 1972 of 3 and 4 year olds—100% of the dis- 
advantaged group population plus 30% of 
the remaining 3 and 4 year olds. An addi- 
tional 20% of the 5 year old population was 
added to the preschool group to account for 
those children who are not expected to at- 
tend regularly organized public school kin- 
dergarten classes. Needs also reflect the as- 
sumption that those preschoolers in the dis- 
advantaged group will attend full sessions, 
whereas the other preschool groups will at- 
tend full sessions, whereas the other pre- 
school groups will attend half-day sessions, 
The assumption of full sessions for the dis- 
advantaged creates an option open to those 
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mothers of economically deprived families 
who wish to work and thereby augment fam- 
ily income, Moreover, it is recognized that 
early learning and development in a school 
environment, particularly for the deprived 
child, is an enriching experience which may 
be critical to later successful school achieve- 
ment. 

(c) Elementary: Elementary school enroll- 
ments from 1968 to 1972 were assumed to 
include about 65% of all 5 year olds (ex- 
cludes 15% not in public schools); all public 
school children in grades 1 through 6; and 
40% of all public 7th and 8th grade pupils. 

(d) Secondary: Projected secondary school 
enrollments from 1967 to 1972 were assumed 
to include about 60% of all public 7th and 
8th grade pupils; and all public school pupils 
in grades 9 through 12. It all includes a 
factor to reflect increased holding power. 
Holding power was increased from 77% for 
the 4 year period 1962 through 1966 to 84% 
for the projected 4 year period 1969 through 
1973. 

(e) Selected Groups: 

(1) Disadvantaged.—Based upon 5-17 year 
old population in families with less than 
$8,000 annual income (1959 Census data) 
plus same age group in AFDC* families with 
more than $3,000 income (1967, HEW). It is 
noted that 1959 income is the latest avail- 
able Census county information, 

(2) Handicapped.—Assumed 10% of en- 
rollment for each level of education except 
for 13 and 14, 

(3) Vocational—Separate projections for 
vocational facilities were based on an 8% 
ratio of secondary school vocational teachers 
to total secondary school teachers. 

(4) General—Represents the remaining 
enrollment after deducting enrollment for 
the selected groups (items 1, 2, and 3). 


*Assistance to Families with Dependent 
Children 


TABLE 1.—FALL ENROLLMENT IN REGULAR PUBLIC ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS AND IN PUBLIC PRESCHOOL PROGRAMS BY LEVEL, REGION, AND TYPE: 1967-72 


Total Urban Suburban Rural 
ear 
Total Preschool Elemen- Second- Total Preschool Elemen- Second- Total Preschool Elemen- Second- Total Preschool Elemen- Second 
tary ary tary ary tary ary tary ary 
1967 
Total .. 44, 287 400 27,381 16,506 16,386 148 10, 131 6,107 15.058 136 9,310 5,612 12,843 116 7,940 4,787 
Disadvantaged.. 6, 421 58 3,970 2,393 2,376 21 1,469 886 2,183 20 1,349 814 1,862 17 1,151 694 
Handicapped.... 4. 428 40 2,738 1,651 1,638 14 1,013 611 1, 506 14 931 561 1,285 12 794 479 
Vocational „ 1,320 SM 489 .in 449 ems 383 
General 32,117 302 20,673 11,142 11,883 113 7,649 4,121 10, 920 102 7,030 3,788 9,313 87 5,995 3,231 
16,737 402 10, 062 6.273 16. 115 387 9. 688 6.040 12,929 311 7,772 4. 846 
2.445 76 1.459 910 2,355 876 1, 889 59 1,127 703 
1,673 40 , 006 627 1,612 604 1,293 31 777 485 
fA EE, 502 484 483 S EE 388 
12,117 286 7, 597 4.234 11, 665 4,077 9.359 221 5, 868 3,270 
17, 050 617 9,991 6.442 17,055 617 9,986 6,452 12.878 466 7,533 4,879 
Disadvantaged.. 6, 964 3, 2,577 2, 528 145 1,449 934 2.528 144 1, 448 936 1,908 109 1.092 707 
Handicapped.... 4.698 170 2,751 1,777 1,705 62 999 644 1.705 61 999 645 1, 288 47 753 488 
Vocational B 1.422 A 515 1 516 1 390 
General 33. 899 1.132 20, 770 „998 12,302 410 7, 543 4,349 12,306 412 7,539 4,355 9,292 310 5,688 „294 
1970 
. 47. 933 2, 300 27,319 18,314 17, 365 833 9,903 6,629 17, 975 862 10,245 6,868 12, 593 605 7,171 4,817 
Disadvantaged.. 7,259 642 3,961 2,656 2,629 232 1,435 961 2,723 241 1, 486 996 1,907 169 1,040 698 
Handicapped 4,793 230 2,732 1,831 1,736 81 990 663 1,798 87 1,024 687 1, 259 60 717 482 
Vocational 5 —— NBT 1, 465 IRE PE FEARIN AFE 530 549 549 S 385 
General — 34, 416 1,428 20,626 12,362 12,470 518 7,477 4,475 12, 905 534 7,735 4,636 9,042 376 5,414 3,252 
1971 
Total. 48,679 2,900 26,918 18,861 17,684 1, 053 9,779 6,852 18,789 1,119 10,390 7,280 12, 206 728 6,749 4,729 
Disadvantaged.. 7. 575 937 3,903 2,735 2,752 340 1, 418 994 2,925 362 1, 507 i; 1. 235 979 686 
Vandicapped.... 4, 868 270 2,692 1, 886 1, 768 105 978 685 1,879 112 1,039 728 1,221 73 675 473 
Hocational...._- UR E ROPE naan DM 548 S 582 . 378 
General 34,727 1,673 20,323 12,731 12,616 608 7,383 4,625 13, 403 645 7,844 4,914 8,707 420 5, 095 3,192 
1972 
Total. . 49,287 3. 500 26,466 19,321 18,008 1,277 9, 503 7,228 19,616 1.393 10, 533 7,690 11,663 830 6, 430 4, 403 
Disadvantaged.. 7, 927 1, 287 3.838 2. 802 2,896 470 1,378 1, 048 3,154 512 1,527 1,115 1,875 305 932 638 
Handicapped 4,929 350 2,647 1,932 1, 801 128 950 723 1,961 139 1,053 769 1, 166 83 643 440 
Vocational i ee LOT Ne EES s et tana ty SO $78 GIS nent A ASET 615 A 352 
General. 34, 885 1.863 19,981 13,041 12,733 679 7,175 4.879 13,886 742 7,953 5,191 8, 270 442 4.855 2,973 


Note: Detail may not add due to rounding. 
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TABLE 2.—FACILITIES AVAILABLE AND FACILITIES NEEDED FOR CURRENT BACKLOG: 1967-68 


Total Urban Suburban Rural 
Total Elementary Secondary Total Elementary Secondary Total Elementary Secondary Totat Elementary Secondary 


1. BASE YEAR—FACILITIES 
AVAILABLE (CLASSROOMS) 


1,709,000 1. 085, 000 624, 000 564, 000 358, 100 205, 900 547, 000 347, 300 199, 700 598, 000 379, 700 218, 300 


264, 000 167, 600 96, 400 87, 100 55, 300 31, 800 84. 500 53, 700 30, 800 92, 400 58, 700 33, 700 
219, 000 139, 100 79,900 72, 300 45, 900 25, 400 70. 100 44, 500 25, 600 76, 400 48, 700 28, 000 
— 49, 000 1 16, 200 S I a P NE 15, 700 MA tees 17, 200 
1, 177, 000 778, 300 398, 700 388, 400 256, 900 131, 500 376, 700 249, 100 127, 600 412, 000 272, 300 139, 400 

II. FACILITIES NEEDED TO 

ELIMINATE CURRENT BACKLOG 
VOW) cos ees, 519, 300 277, 100 242, 200 161, 200 74,700 86, 600 138, 800 70, 800 68, 000 219, 300 131, 600 87,700 
To achieve median 27/7 98, 300 58, 800 39, 500 40, 700 21, 400 19, 300 28, 300 18, 100 10, 200 29, 300 19, 300 10, 000 
To eliminate makeshift._......... 40, 000 27,000 13, 000 14, 300 9,700 4,700 12, 800 8,600 4.200 12, 900 22 700 4.200 
To improve program 25/½0—— 187, 000 61,300 125, 700 70, 100 19, 400 50, 700 61, 100 19, 600 41,500 . 55, 800 2, 300 33, 500 
To replace 4 or more defects 194, 000 130, 000 64, 000 36, 100 24, 200 11,900 36, 600 24, 500 12, 100 121, 300 at’ 300 40, 000 
e e a a a a a a e ——— — ——— — —— — — — — —˖v—ðł1c̃7ꝙret A 

III. BACKLOG 

L 519, 300 277, 100 242. 200 161, 200 74,700 86, 600 138, 800 70, 800 68, 000 219, 300 131, 600 87,700 


85, 500 44, 300 41.200 26.700 12. 900 14,700 22.900 11,300 11,600 36, 000 21,100 14,900 
99, 400 58, 200 41, 200 30, 400 15, 700 14,700 26, 400 14, 900 11,600 42,500 27,600 14,900 


21,800 21, 800 7,800 7,800 6, 100 6,1 
312,600 174, 600 138, 000 96, 300 47,000 49, 400 83, 400 44,600 38, 700 132, 900 82. 900 50, 000 


Note: Detail may not add due to rounding. 
TABLE 3.—SUMMARY OF TOTAL CLASSROOMS AVAILABLE AND PROJECTED BY TYPE AND BY YEAR ASSUMING CONTINUATION OF PAST PERFORMANCE 


Total Elementary Secondary Combined Not re- Total Elementary Secondary Combined Not re- 
ported ported 
4) Q) @) (4) (5) a) 02 (3) (4) © 
1962 inventory.......---...---- 1,500, 916 770,128 437,882 282,937 9,970 | Fall survey 1965. GAB). E S EA E E 
1961-65 condition study 1, 550, 000 793, 000 a70 0,000 288, 000 Completio 000 45,085 25,915 
ignment * cache . 1 192,096 9 Abandoned „000 40 
SU 1, 550, 000 985,096 565,904 Net 5 N oe Bee 1,647, 000 
Fall survey 1964. Mea 1966-67 ( od). - 1,647,000 
mi — 8 2, 600 „101 26,499 Fall els 11865 (1, 653, 455) 
Abandoned 17,700 11, 240 6, Completion: 273, 000 
Net available 1965-66 „604,900 1,019,957 885,845 Abandoned. 220, 000 
1965-66 (rounded)... 1,600,000 1, 020, 580, Net available 1967-68. 1, 709, 000 
t Elementary, 66.7 percent; 8 33.3 perce! Note: Detail may not add due to rounding. 


‘Adjusted assum completions and aba nea to brine tated figure nearer that of fall survey. 
TABLE 4.—STUDENT STATIONS NEEDED TO OVERCOME UNSATISFACTORY FACILITIES AND ACCOMMODATE GROWTH BY LEVEL, REGION, AND TYPE: 1967-68 TO 1972-73 


{In thousands] 
% Total Urban Suburban Rural 
ear —ẽ— OO ——E—ä—iP —t-:¼— —ękH—— —yi — —uLt-—-—' ko — 
Total Pre- Ele- Sec- Total Pre- Ele- Sec- Total Pre- Ele- Sec- Total Pre- Ele- Sec- 
school mentary ondary school mentary ondary school mentary ondary school mentary ondary 
1967-68 
N 1.829 
6 311 
da- 311 
Vocations 165 
General... 
1968-69 
TO Sco 1,457 426 378 653 166 958 152 378 428 178 1 59 
Disadvantaged. 302 151 56 95 24 172 54 56 62 9 
Handicapped. 138 35 38 65 16 93 12 38 43 6 
Vocational. —: eee a | nie, epee EE oy 5 
General. 965 240 284 441 113 659 86 284 289 39 
1969-70 
Total......... I. 307 395 298 614 311 8 169 860 150 298 412 136 13 33 


Disadvantaged... 
Handica 2 


1971-72 
OxIV——1385—Part 17 
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TABLE 4.—STUDENT STATIONS NEEDED TO OVERCOME UNSATISFACTORY FACILITIES AND ACCOMMODATE GROWTH BY LEVEL, REGION, AND TYPE: 1967-68 TO 1972-73—Continued 


X Total Urban Suburban Rural 
‘ear OO — — — — 
Total Pre- Ele- Sec- Total Pre- Ele- Sec- Total Pre- Ele- Sec- Total Pre- Ele- Sec- 
school mentary ondary school mentary ondary school mentary ondary school mentary ondary 
Toni -si 1,227 447 145 635 223 746 189 145 412 
Disadvantaged.. 409 295 21 93 33 202 121 21 60 
Handicapped... 108 30 15 63 22 69 13 15 4l 
Vocational J 7 ye 51 E ees 
General 122 109 428 150 442 55 109 278 
1972-73 
Total 1, 404 475 143 786 376 766 213 143 410 
Disadvantaged.. 483 350 20 113 54 229 150 20 
Handicapped 123 30 14 79 38 69 14 14 41 
Vocational o E r APERA 63 30 — s 
Generali 735 95 109 531 254 435 49 109 277 


Note: Detail may not add due to rounding. 
TABLE 5.—CLASSROOMS NEEDED TO OVERCOME UNSATISFACTORY FACILITIES AND ACCOMMODATE GROWTH BY LEVEL, REGION, AND TYPE: 1967-68 TO 1972-73 


s Total Urban Suburban Rural 
'ear — — Ore): — i ~ 
Total Pre- Elemen- Second- Total Pre- Elemen- Second- Total Pre- Elemen- Second- Total Pre- Elemen- Second- 

school tary ary school tary ary school tary ary school tary ary 
1967-68 

e 277. 100 242, 200 161, 200 —— 74,709 86, 600 138, 800 70,800 68. 000 219, 30 131, 600 87,700 
12,000 14,700 11,600 35, 000 14. 900 
15,700 14, 700 11. 14, 900 
5,1 7 7.900 
44. 600 38. 700 50, 000 


7,340 18,000 25, 100 9, 280 
2,700 2,800 4,100 2,700 
800 


, „ ' 1, 


2.300 
3,440 11,400 14, 400 4. 580 


W 69,790 19,490 14,200 36,100 17,030 7.030 10,000 45, 760 7,360 14,200 24,200 7,000 


Disadvantaged.. 12. 550 9.450 2,200 5,900 5, 050 3.450 2 1,600 9, 700 3,500 2,200 4,000 2,800 
Handicapped 12, 100 3, 000 3,000 6, 100 2,800 1, 100 1 8, 200 1,100 3, 000 4,100 1, 100 


ü — & | acorn 3, 2 200 
General. 7. 040 9,000 20, 900 8, 280 25, 660 2,760 9,000 13. 900 3,000 
1970-71 
Tomo 68,640 21,120 12,120 35,400 18,610 8 11.000 45,110 8, 590 24, 400 4.920 
12. 200 1.900 5, 300 6, 150 1. 800 10,750 4,850 4,000 3, 000 
3, 000 2. 500 6, 100 3, 1,900 , 300 5 
— —— 3.200 1.000 1. 529 
5, 920 20, 300 8, 460 6,300 24,160 2,440 
8 66, 830 22, 630 6,900 37,300 21,400 800 . 13,100 40, 650 9, 550 6,900 224, 200 4,780 


Disadvantaged.. 21,950 14,750 1,000 6, 7,600 5,40 2,200 11,050 6,050 1,000 4,000 3. 300 
Handicapped... 10,800 3,000 15500 6 200 6.900 1,300 1/500 4.100 600 


General 30,680 4, 880 4.400 2 2. 200 4.400 13. 900 880 
1972-73 
Total 77,200 24. 300 6,800 46, 100 31. 100 22. 100 41,660 10,860 6,800 224, 000 


Disadvantaged.. 26,000 17. 500 1.000 7,500 10. 100 3,600 12, 400 7.500 1,000 3.900 
12. 300 3, 000 3, 800 6,900 1,400 


Handicap 1.40 7.900 4.900 é 1,400 4.100 
Vocational. K 8 y 2, 000-. r krann 2,200 
General. 34. 700 3, 500 4. 400 28. 500 14. 100 12.700 20,160 1,960 4,400 13,800 


Note: Detail may not add due to rounding. 
TABLE 6.—NUMBER OF SQUARE FEET NEEDED TO OVERCOME UNSATISFACTORY FACILITIES AND ACCOMMODATE GROWTH BY LEVEL, REGION, AND TYPE: 1967-68 TO 1972-73 


[In thousands] 
s Total Urban Suburban Rural 
ear — 1 ũ— — _—_ = — oO — 
Total Pre- Elemen- Second- Total Pre- Elemen- Second- Total Pre- Elemen- Second- Total Pre- Elemen- Second- 
school tary ary school tary ary school tary ary school ry ary 
1967-68_....... N 423,800 514,200 302, 700 115,000 187,700 
- 113,560 25,560 22,700 65,300 25,900 9.300 --- 16,600 
- 103,000 23,700 17,900 61,400 25, 420 16, 900 
- 101,120 25,320 15,500 60,300 27,820 18, 700 
- .99,020 26,820 8,700 63,500 „140 22, 300 
- 115,700 28,500 8,600 78, 600 160 37, 600 


Note: Detail may not add due to rounding. 
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TABLE 7.—PUBLIC 2-YEAR COLLEGES AND TECHNICAL INSTITUTES, PROJECTED TOTAL ENROLLMENTS, SQUARE FEET TABLE 8—PUBLIC 2-YEAR COLLEGES AND TECHNICAL 
AVAILABLE AND NEEDED 


Un thousands} 

Student Enrollment Area Total gross Estimated 

Year enrollment ! increment increment? area needs 2 gross area 

available? 

qd) (2) G) (4) (5) (6) 

1987-5688 4 bo 42. 788 131.040 88, 252 
a a aw a a eae 1,176 84 10, 080 141, 120 97, 208 
1959-70. 1,224 48 5, 760 146, 880 „587 
1970-71.. 1,290 66 7,920 154, 800 114,195 
1971-72... I 1,357 67 040 162, 840 121, 077 
E S 1, 429 72 8,640 171, 480 127,994 


1 FTE degree credit plus 2-year terminal students, tables 6 and 9, ‘Projections of Educational Statistics to 1976-77." 


2 Based on conservative instructional facility planning standard of 120 square feet per junior coll 


e student. 


3 Based on gross available area per DCF (interim asse sment) for fiscal year 1967—multiplied by ralio of junior college enrollment 
(sec. (a)) to total FTE enroliment per DCF (interim assessment)—corrected by 80 percent to show ratio of area available to junior 
college students relative to ali other students (viz 120/150), adjusted by 15 percent to allow for facilities unsatisfactory and not 


suited for rehabilitation. 
Note: Detail may not add due to rounding. 


INSTITUTES, GROSS SQUARE FEET NEEDS DISTRIBUTED 
BY ASSUMED PROPORTIONS ASSIGNABLE TO RURAL, 
SUBURBAN, AND URBAN AREAS FOR ACADEMIC YEARS 
1968-73 


[Assumes 15 percent of area gap rural area; 40-percent sub- 
urban; 45-percent urban} 


Additional gross square feet needed 


(thousands) 
Year 
Total + Rural Suburban Urban 

a) (2) (3) (4) (5) 
1957-68 6,418 17,115 19,255 
185869 1.512 4.032 4,536 
963-70. 864 304 2,592 
1970-71 1, 188 3, 168 3, 564 
1971-72 1, 206 3, 216 3,618 
1972-73 1, 296 456 3, 888 


t Values taken trom table 7, col. 4. 
Note: Detail may not add due to rounding. 


CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, the other 
day I mentioned to a young friend that 
I planned to make these few remarks 
about Captive Nations Week today, and 
he asked me why I bothered. Initially, I 
was shocked by his reaction. Shocked and 
distressed. Then I realized he was only 
in his twenties and that he really did not 
have any direct recollection of the tragic 
events that make this observance so im- 
portant. 

Thinking a bit further, I came to the 
realization that nearly two-thirds of the 
people now alive in the United States to- 
day do not have any direct recollection 
of that grim day in September 1938, 
when Neville Chamberlain went to 
Munich and bartered away Czechoslo- 
vakia’s future. Actually, just about 65 
percent of all Americans are under 30 
and were not even alive when the tem- 
pests of history shattered that fragile 
structure known as human liberty in 
Europe. 

Only about half of the Americans now 
living can recall with any clarity the 
events of World War IU and its after- 
math that saw nation after nation in 
Central and Eastern Europe fall to 
communism. When the last Iron Curtain 
was rung down over the Czech people, 
nearly 40 percent of our people were not 
yet born. 

HISTORY RECALLED 

In my own mind, and the minds of 
other Senators, the events of 1938 are 
vivid memories. We can remember stay- 
ing up late at night or rising early in the 
morning to cluster about our radios to 
listen to the rantings of that madman 
in Berlin. We remember clearly the state- 
ments from men like Chamberlain deal- 
ing so matter of factly with the death 
of a nation—almost as though he was 
talking about possibility of thunder- 
showers in the afternoon. 

We remember the crackle of static 
that rather accented than hid the horror 
of what was coming over the airwaves 
from Berlin and Munich, Paris, and 
London, and, once in a while, from Mos- 
cow. Our ears still ring with the thun- 
derous sieg heil“ of the Nazi hordes as 
they listened to Hitler. 

We still remember the raucous pom- 
posity of Benito Mussolini standing on 


the balcony of his imperial palace in 
Rome as he signaled thumbs down on a 
tortured and crumbling world. 

And we remember vividly that day a 
year later when it was announced from 
Berlin and Moscow that all of Eastern 
Europe had, in effect, been partitioned 
between the evil dictators of Europe, 
Stalin, and Hitler. 

And, of course, we can remember that 
announcement in 1939 that Europe was 
once again bathed in the flames of war. 

But nearly two-thirds of America can- 
not recall these events at all, or if they 
do, they are but the dim memories of 
childhood. 

And nearly 40 percent of our people 
have no recollection at all of the games 
of power politics that were played at 
Yalta and Teheran and confirmed at 
Potsdam. These younger Americans do 
not remember at all the betrayal of free- 
dom that took place then and the awful 
consequences for the people of Rumania 
and Poland, Hungary and Bulgaria, the 
Baltic States of Latvia, Estonia and 
Lithuania, Albania, and Czechoslovakia. 

All thinking Americans know about 
these events. But for many of them it is 
the disinterested knowledge gained from 
a history text. They do not grasp the 
emotion-filled meaning of events that 
occurred just 20 years ago. These events, 
insofar as they are concerned, could have 
transpired in the dimmest recesses of 
history. 

HISTORY GATHERS SPEED 

In these past two decades events have 
moved with such speed that to most 
Americans history is what happened day 
before yesterday. Events beyond that be- 
come blurred and are so easily forgot- 
ten—almost as if they had never oc- 
curred. 

To most of these younger Americans, 
the names of Nkrumah or Kenyata, Lu- 
mumba or Mao Tse-tung, have a ring of 
authenticity about them because they 
are names that were read as the events 
themselves took place. But for them the 
names of Masaryk or Paderewski are but 
the reflection of shadows. 

Because of this Americans are ac- 
cused of forgetting how easy it was for 
freedom to be lost. I do not believe it is 
so much a matter that Americans for- 
got; they just never knew. 

And so it is, Mr. President, that I feel 


the importance of remembering Captive 
Nations Week becomes more important 
with each passing year. It is a means of 
bringing home to these younger Ameri- 
cans the grim lessons of history which 
otherwise might soon be forgotten. 

Such an observance as this is also, 
I feel, a means of imparting another es- 
sential fact of history which is too often 
ignored or if remembered, brushed 
quickly aside. 

Many Americans—among them 
younger Americans—tend to compare 
European history with our own. They 
ignore the differences, or tend to mini- 
mize them. 

Ours is a nation which, having won 
freedom and established a. libertarian 
form of Government, has maintained 
that freedom and iiberty over the years. 
The tendency among some Americans is 
to ask why Europeans have not been able 
to do the same thing. 

BATTLEGROUND OF EMPIRE 


This same line of thinking leads to the 
conclusion that in many European coun- 
tries today there is no freedom because 
the people have not particularly cared 
about freedom. They have been willing 
to let it slip through their fingers with- 
out struggling, as Americans have, to 
maintain it and nurture it. 

It is true that our tradition of free- 
dom has been unspoiled. We still have 
freedom as a heritage we can pass along 
to future generations of Americans, 
whereas many European countries do 
not have this same gift for the future. 

But let it be noted here that divine 
providence has played a role in this. He 
has granted Americans a safeguard de- 
nied to most European lands. Our bound- 
aries are protected, not by a tiny stream, 
but by a vast ocean. Our America has not. 
been the battleground of empire; nor our 
people the pawns in the game of power 
politics. 

In this respect we have been blessed. 
Far more so than most the peoples of 
Europe who are as desirous of freedom, 
and as deserving of liberty as we our- 
selves. They are as anxious for the spirit- 
ual riches of liberty as we are. 

But unfortunately, every one of the 
captive nations of Europe has been at 
the crossroads of empire, the focal point 
of struggling giants, throughout their 
histories. For centuries great armies have 
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marched back and forth across their 
lands with little regard for the people 
who lived there. In the process liberty 
and the desire for freedom have been 
trampled into the dust. 

For centuries their political fate has 
been tied in to that of massive neighbors 
who could not have cared less about 
them. What happened to these people 
was of little consequence in the bigger 
struggle for power and prestige. 

But the people who lived on these lands 
of central and Eastern Europe did not 
accept this fate with the philosopher’s 
calm. Always under the surface there 
were dedicated men and women strug- 
gling for freedom for themselves and 
their compatriots. There has been a cen- 
turies-long struggle to throw off the dom- 
ination of foreign powers. Sometimes 
these fires burned brightly and some- 
times they only smouldered. But never 
cou the flame been completely snuffed 
out. 

Every step of the way, however, was 
made difficult by powerful and greedy 
neighbors who were willing to trade 
them off, to barter away their free- 
doms and their future, for momentary 
aggrandizement. 

WORLD WAR I AND AFTER 


These centuries of struggle for na- 
tional recognition and self-determina- 
tion culminated in the events of World 
War I. Indeed, it was this very struggle 
for freedom that ignited the spark of 
conflict that became the conflagration 
of war in 1914 at Sarajevo. 

After those 4 years of shattering 
bloodshed in Europe there emerged from 
the rubble of empire new and free na- 
tions. For once the settlement of the war 
did not involve the transfer of real es- 
tate and influence from the vanquished 
to the victor. This time the voice of the 
people who burned with the desire for 
freedom would not be stilled and could 
not be ignored. 

Largely through the efforts of the 
dedicated nationalists and freedom 
fighters backed up by the United States 
and to a lesser extent others of the vic- 
torious powers, it was decided to draw 
the new map of Europe on the basis of 
self-determination for the peoples af- 
fected. Not all the decisions made at 
Versailles were profoundly wise; but in 
the main the decisions were made by 
men of good will and the nations that 
emerged were properly founded. 

It would also be less than candid if I 
were to maintain that all the govern- 
ments established after World War I 
were ideal governments, as we Americans 
might use the term. Some of the govern- 
ments were left-leaning Socialist; others 
were far to the right. In Czechoslovakia 
the people followed a course of moderate 
socialism in an effort to work out their 
future. 

FREELY CHOSEN GOVERNMENTS 


The point is not whether all the gov- 
ernments established in Eastern and 
Central Europe exactly fitted the mold 
which we in the United States consider 
to be the ideal one. The point is that 
these governments were the freely chosen 
expression of the people themselves. 
They were not imposed on the people 
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from abroad. The peoples of Europe 
were, at long last, able to determine their 
own future and the course each nation 
would follow toward prosperity. 

Lest anyone mistake me, this was not 
Camelot. There were internal tensions 
that in some areas from time to time 
erupted into violence. There were inter- 
national disputes which from time to 
time mustered up armies and permitted 
the generals to polish their medals. 

For a brief span there was peace. For 
a short while the peoples of the area were 
at one with themselves. Their destinies 
were their own to mold as they pleased. 

But the span of time was all too short. 
Once again the map of Europe itself 
mitigated against them. The ambitions 
of evil men and evil systems grew and 
threatened each other—and the world. 

The gigantic forces of aggressive power 
were gathering in Europe and a titanic 
struggle was in the making. It was not 
only a struggle between the forces of 
freedom and democracy against the 
forces of tyranny and despotism. It in- 
volved, too, the struggle of despots 
themselves. 

And two decades of peace and stabil- 
ity came to its tragic and bloody end. 

The voracious appetite of dictatorship 
swallowed up one nation after another. 

Dictators thundered their challenges 
and turned loose the machines of war. 

AFTER THE WAR 


The close of World War II brought 
with it no rebirth of free and independ- 
ent nations in Eastern Europe. The 
might of the Soviet Union which had 
spread like a tide over the area precluded 
that. Soviet power, established in the 
area through the agreements approved 
at Teheran and Yalta and confirmed at 
Potsdam, was able to dominate the Bal- 
kans and the Baltic and the lands in be- 
tween. There was no real and active op- 
position from the Western democratic 
powers and the only battle for freedom 
was that futile effort made by the people 
themselves. 

For a brief period Czechoslovakia, for 
instance, attempted to establish a free 
and democratic state. But the ever-pres- 
ent Soviet military force made it impos- 
sible for any such government to endure. 
Moscow’s influence, backed by the pres- 
ence of Russian bayonets, became the 
dominant force in politics there as else- 
where in central and Eastern Europe. 

In the 23 years that have passed since 
the end of World War II there have been 
many efforts to change this death hold 
that the Soviets have on the area. 

There was the brief but fiery revolt 
in East Berlin and East Germany. That 
was put down by Soviet bayonets. 

There was the 1956 revolt in Hungary. 
Russian tanks and artillery subdued the 
rebels. 

There was the turmoil in Poland in 
1956. But a new face on the old form was 
able to quell that resistance. And today 
Poland is as completely a police state as 
it was before Gomulka came to power. 

Rumania has defied Moscow in eco- 
nomic and foreign affairs matters. But 
Rumania cannot go too far in this direc- 
tion because of the ever-present Soviet 
military threat on her frontiers. 

Today, in Czechoslovakia there are 
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stirrings of unrest among the Commu- 
nists themselves. And there is an appar- 
ent effort on the part of some to break 
the ties that tie the country so tightly to 
troops are present. Soviet tanks roll 
across the countryside. And what stir- 
rings there are have been carefully muted 
and controlled. 

Through it all the Soviet Union has 
continued its economic devastation of 
central and Eastern Europe. These 
countries are forced to do business with 
Moscow—and at Moscow’s terms. They 
cannot openly defy the Russians because 
to do so would mean economic strangu- 
lation. 

CONCLUSION 

That, then, is the situation today. The 
lamp of freedom has grown dim but has 
not gone out. The drive, the urge, for 
liberty are still there. 

It is the history of Western civiliza- 
tion that these urges have always been 
present. Indeed, it is the drive for free- 
dom and self-determination that marks 
our Western culture and sets it apart 
from the cultures of the past and the 
civilizations of the present. 

For centuries the peoples of Europe 
have burned with the desire for freedom, 
They have longed for the right to deter- 
mine their own fate. 

For most of this time the overwhelm- 
ing urge for freedom has been held in 
check and curbed by the presence of for- 
eigners and by the power of invading 
and conquering armies. 

That is the situation today. It is a situ- 
ation that young Americans must grow 
to understand—that these people are not 
content now, as they have never been 
content, to remain the prisoners of a 
foreign power. 

These nations during the brief span 
between the wars showed their capacity 
for freedom. Their constant struggles 
since the war have shown this need for 
freedom is still present. 

We must recognize this; we must, in 
every way we can, help foster it. We can- 
not expect immediate and dramatic re- 
sults; there will be no sudden throwing 
off of shackles and restoration of com- 
plete freedom. 

But it will come. And when it does, 
Americans must be prepared to help, in 
whatever way we can, to establish the 
climate in which these people can once 
again choose whatever form of govern- 
ment they want—whether that form of 
e is exactly to our liking or 
not. 


TREATY TO PROTECT ASTRONAUTS 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, the Astro- 
naut Assistance and Return Agreement, 
like the Outer Space Treaty of 1967, is 
gratifying evidence of man’s ability to 
keep pace in extending the rule of law 
with the dramatic advances we are mak- 
ing in the fields of science and technol- 
ogy. 

Albert Einstein was once asked why it 
is that man is capable of tremendous sci- 
entific advances when he seems so limit- 
ed in his ability to make progress in the 
area of law, government, and interna- 
tional relations. Einstein’s reply was that 
human relations are much more complex 
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than the natural sciences. Yet during 
the last few years, we have seen that 
even in the most difficult areas of inter- 
national relations, progress is indeed pos- 
sible if we are sufficiently determined to 
pursue peaceful cooperation. 

This agreement took more than 5 years 
to negotiate in the U.N. Outer Space 
Committee and its legal subcommittee. 
Progress was slow. Yet our representa- 
tives and those of the other members 
of the committee persevered. With pa- 
tience and tolerance for the sincerely ex- 
pressed view points of others, agreement 
became possible. 

Mr. President, we have seen this proc- 
ess work with increasing frequency in the 
last few years, I hope it will work once 
more in Paris to bring about a prompt 
and honorable settlement in Vietnam, I 
hope that President Johnson will be able 
to reach agreement with the Soviet Union 
on ways and means to limit the nuclear 
arms race so that the resources it con- 
sumes can be turned to more construc- 
tive purposes for the benefit of all men. 

For the moment, let us take satisfac- 
tion in this new agreement which will 
afford new protection and assistance for 
our brave astronauts during their peril- 
ous adventures in space. 


U.S. POLICY TOWARD COMMUNIST 
CHINA 


Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, many 
members of the current administration 
have suggested recently that it is time 
for the United States to reassess its pol- 
icy toward Communist China. They sug- 
gest that we should seek expanded con- 
tacts with the regime on the mainland. 
As I have noted previously, such sugges- 
tions seem to be based upon wishful 
thinking which blithely ignores the fact 
that mainland China is consumed by 
turmoil and strife. In fact, it seems im- 
possible at this time to determine exactly 
who is in contro] in Peking, or more im- 
portantly, to predict with any degree of 
confidence what changes in the power 
structure future developments will bring. 

Moreover, those whose fantasies about 
the future in Asia have prompted them 
to call for a reassessment of the U.S. 
policy toward Communist China, 
strangely dismiss the present realities of 
the situation among free-world Chinese. 
The great productivity, the essential sta- 
bility, and the cooperative attitude 
toward the West, exhibited by the Chi- 
nese people in Hong Kong, Singapore, 
and most especially Formosa, are for 
some reason ignored by most adminis- 
tration spokesmen, who are so eager to 
prove to the Chinese Communists that 
the United States seeks and deserves 
their friendship. 

Recently, Clyde Farnsworth, who has 
had many years of experience in the Far 
East, revisited the area and wrote a 
series of articles for the Chicago Tribune. 
I ask unanimous consent that an article 
on Formosa, which was published in the 
Tribune on July 8, be printed in the 
RECORD. 

I believe the time has come for us to 
help those Chinese who are desirous of 
peace with freedom, and stop attempting 
to further appease our enemies at the 
expense of our friends. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Formosa Hirs HIGH ECONOMIC LEVEL—FISCAL 
BRAKES DELIBERATELY ARE APPLIED 


(Note.—Clyde Farnsworth, Tribune Mid- 
dle Europe correspondent, covered China 
during World War II and the postwar years. 
This is the second of a series on the far 
east revisited.) 

(By Clyde Farnsworth) 

TarreI, Formosa, July 7.—Formosa, the 
showplace province of the Republic of China, 
has gained a high plateau of economic well 
being without American taxpayer aid for 
the last three years. In the eyes of the anti- 
communist republic, Nanking on the main- 
land, is the capital and Taipei, situated on 
the island of Formosa is the provincial cap- 
ital. 

After a decade of economic growth at an 
annual rate of 9 per cent, the rate is being 
deliberately curbed to 7 per cent in the fifth 
four-year plan starting in 1969. But For- 
mosa still is looking for foreign capital. 

The ministry of economic affairs will con- 
tinue to stress the possibilities for foreign 
industrial investment, with emphasis on 
electronics and a boost for heavy industry. 


COME-ONS LISTED 


The come-ons will, as before, be an abun- 
dant, intelligent and relatively economical 
and unacquisitive labor force, tax breaks, 
and a five year tax holiday for approved con- 
cerns. Also planned are duty free import of 
machinery, equipment, and raw materials or 
semi-finished components and a generous 
repatriation of earnings and capital—all in 
a setting of economic and political stability, 
with guarantees against nationalization. 

Perhaps the greatest hazard is the govern- 
ment's proclaimed intention of liberating 
mainland China. But that, if successful, 
would open a vast new market for the most 
industrialized of China’s provinces. 

By ministry calculation, free China’s gross 
national product should rise from last year’s 
3.4 billion dollars to 4.8 billion dollars by 
the time the fifth four-year development 
plan is completed in 1972. Under the plan, 
Formosa’s foreign sales should increase at 
@ yearly rate of 12.5 per cent. 


FORTY ELECTRONIC PLANTS 


The most spectacular foreign investment 
so far has been in 40 electronic plants of 
a total cost of about 50 million dollars or 
more, with an over-all potential of 150 mil- 
lion dollars worth of products a year and 
employing more than 17,000 persons. 

Moreover, there are 50 electronics factories 
financed by local capital, turning out about 
80 different products for home and overseas 
markets. 

The economic minister, K. T. Li, said the 
government is applying for World bank loans 
for 85 million dollars for such development 
as the Tachien hydro-electric and conserv- 
ancy project, railway improvement, Kohsiung 
port expansion, and enlargement of telecom- 
munications, 

Formosa’s telephones have tripled in a 
decade, from about 40,000 and all-island 
direct dialing now is the goal. The island's 
population has doubled, to about 14 million, 
since the end of World War II. One decade 
has brought a 10-fold increase in motor ve- 
hicles. 

PRODUCTION UP 465 PERCENT 

Industrial production rose by 465 percent 
and agricultural output rose by 127 percent 
between 1952 and the end of 1966. The aver- 
age annual growth rate for industry was 
13.2 percent and for farming 6,1 percent. 
Formosa both feeds itself and exports food, 
as well as agricultural aid missions. 

Real agrarian reform started as early as 
1949, and was phased thru successive laws 
of land rent reduction and sale of govern- 
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ment lands to the full 1953 program of land- 
to-the-tiller. That had been a goal of Kuo- 
mintang (nationalist party) idealists since 
Dr. Sun Yat-sen, founder of the republic, 
first enunciated the Three Principles of the 
People. 

Tenant farmers came to own the land they 
tilled, at a price of no more than 2.5 times 
the value of the principal crop for one year, 
payable over 10 years in 20 instalments. For- 
mosa ricefields are double-cropped. Of the 
amounts due, 99 per cent was paid. Agri- 
cultural production climbed. 

PAID IN CASH 

The purchase prices were paid in kind and 
in cash to the government which, meanwhile, 
had requisitioned the land from the land- 
lords in return for commodity bonds and 
stock in four government enterprises that 
pay dividends. 

The statistical proof of Formosa’s viability 
is almost inexhaustible. More than 220 mil- 
lion dollars of overseas capital investment 
has come this way since the Statute for En- 
couragement of Investment was promul- 
gated in 1960. Despite the boom, prices are 
relatively stable. There is no black market in 
the new Formosan dollar. 

Foreign ownership of approved enterprises 
is allowed with 100 per cent remission of an- 
nual net earnings, plus—after two years— 
repatriation of 15 per cent of invested capital 
yearly. 

There are legal guarantees against expro- 
priation for 20 years after commencement of 
business if the foreign ownership is 51 per 
cent or more, as well as the assurance of rea- 
sonable compensation for expropriation of 
businesses with less foreign ownership. 

Duty free imports of machinery and equip- 
ment are allowed if the capital investment 
exceeds 2.25 million dollars. The business in- 
come tax rate is 25 per cent unless the en- 
terprise conforms to criteria of the statute 
for encouragement of investment. In that 
case it is 7 per cent less. Other tax exemp- 
tions are offered. 

A Bank of America survey, published last 
January, cites “excessive bureaucratic regula- 
tion” as one of the greatest complaints of 
foreign firms in Formosa, but adds that 
“much of the regulation and administra- 
tive procedures are legacies from the past, 
when a disorganized economy necessitated 
a large measure of direct control.” 

“The authorities in Taiwan [Formosa] 
are making noteworthy strides toward li- 
beralizing the controls and removing re- 
straints on business .. trying to gradually 
adjust [its] procedures in response to legiti- 
mate complaints of business,” the survey 
said. 

SUFFERS WAR DAMAGE 

“Nineteen years ago, the island suffered 
severe war damage and was in a condition 
of economic backwardness characterized by 
rampant inflation, critical shortages of basic 
necessities, rapid population increase, a 
heavy defense burden, war crippled indus- 
tries, and social and political instability. 

“Today, it can boast of economic health 
and vigor . . It has the distinction of being 
one of the few developing countries to have 
terminated assistance from the United States 
agency for international development. 


WASHINGTON-BALTIMORE HELI- 
COPTER SERVICE INVESTIGATION 


Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, I 
wish to comment today upon a pending 
proceeding at the Civil Aeronautics 
Board which holds out tremendous 
promise for alleviating the current prob- 
lem of congestion at National Airport 
and underuse of Friendship and Dulles. 
This is the Washington-Baltimore Heli- 
copter Service Investigation docket No. 
17665, which the Board is now review- 
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ing on its own initiative a hearing ex- 
aminer’s initial decision denying all ap- 
plications. In my capacity as a member 
of the Aviation Subcommittee of the Sen- 
ate Commerce Committee and as the 
elected representative of the State of 
Maryland, I have been following this 
proceeding closely and I was thoroughly 
dismayed by the examiner's decision. 
Since there is no Federal subsidy eligibil- 
ity involved and no public interest con- 
siderations which to my knowledge would 
be adversely affected by the service, there 
would appear to be no conceivable rea- 
son not to award the authority to the 
applicant which the Board finds to be 
the best qualified. 

The operation of a helicopter service 
from downtown Washington to Friend- 
ship and Dulles would go a long way to- 
ward making the airline service more 
attractive at those two airports. Heli- 
copter service offers substantial times 
savings which in effect would bring 
Friendship and Dulles closer to the Na- 
tion’s Capital and would encourage the 
airlines to increase the quantity of serv- 
ice offered at those outstanding facili- 
ties. In addition, one of the applicants 
has suggested an eventual extension of 
the routes which would provide direct 
access to Friendship from Maryland sub- 
urban points, including Annapolis, Tow- 
son, and Bethesda. 

To the extent that the airlines are en- 
couraged to improve their services at the 
larger airports the situation at National 
cannot help but be improved. Any addi- 
tional adverse environmental impact 
created by the helicopter service—and 
all the applicants have committed them- 
selves to whatever noise abatement 
procedures might be required—will be 
offset by the removal of existing jet 
flights from National. These public bene- 
fits—and I do not mean to neglect the 
advantages which will result from direct 
access to downtown Baltimore from 
downtown Washington and the other 
points involved—would seem to me to 
dictate the authorization, at least on an 
experimental basis, of some form of heli- 
copter service for the Washington-Balti- 
more area. 

It is worthy of note that the Depart- 
ment of Transportation, which has juris- 
diction over National Airport and is 
charged by statute with the obligation of, 
among other things, stimulating tech- 
nological advances in transportation and 
the identification and solution of trans- 
portation problems, has come out 
strongly in support of the proposed serv- 
ice. The Air Transport Association, in its 
recent master plan report on the Wash- 
ington airports, urged the establishment 
of a helicopter service. The State Avia- 
tion Commission of Maryland and vari- 
ous representatives of the city of Balti- 
more have all spoken out for the service 
and Congress itself has this year enacted 
a law—Public Law 90-264—directing the 
establishment of a permanent heliport 
for the District of Columbia on the pres- 
ent site of Union Station. In this climate 
of popular demand for a certificated heli- 
copter service in the Washington-Balti- 
more area, it would ill suit the Board in 
its role as the promoter and developer of 
a sound and efficient air transportation 
system to uphold the examiner’s deci- 
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sion denying all applications. The will- 
ingness of the applicants to risk their 
own capital has been well demonstrated 
in their diligent prosecution of their ap- 
plications. The most qualified among 
them should now be rewarded with a 
franchise to serve the public interest 
with a speedy. and convenient helicopter 
service between the downtown city cen- 
ters and the three area airports. 


RESTRICTIVE GUN LEGISLATION— 
WHOM DOES IT PROTECT? 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, it is 
always difficult to legislate soundly in an 
emotion-laden climate. This is especially 
true in the consideration of legislation 
restricting the ownership of guns. 

Spurred on by the gunning down of 
three great national leaders since Novem- 
ber 22, 1963, and by the many senseless 
shootings daily in the streets of our cities, 
we seem to have lost sight of the fact 
that restrictive gun legislation impedes 
but does not prevent the criminal bent 
on the commission of a crime from ob- 
taining a gun. 

A convict, writing from the Ohio State 
Penitentiary where he is serving a 15- to 
55-year sentence for armed robbery and 
kidnapping—his third felony convic- 
tion—wrote a cogent letter on this sub- 
ject to the editor of the Indianapolis 
Star last week. 


The criminal who wants a gun— 


He wrote— 


doesn’t have to look far. He can steal one 
from a private home, an office, a store or a 
car... He can “hit” National Guard armories, 
gun dealers’ stores, gunsmiths’ shops, and 
gun factories . . . Stolen guns from all man- 
ner of sources abound in the underworld. No 
kind of gun legislation will take them out of 
cireul.tion. Nor will it stop professional law- 
breakers from stealing guns as before. 


I ask unanimous consent that the arti- 
cle be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Indianapolis Star, July 12, 1968] 
Convict TELLS WHY HE OPPOSES PROPOSED 
GUN LEGISLATION 

(Note.—Charles Lee Howard, No. 122-596 
at Ohio State Penitentiary, comes up for a 
parole hearing in May, 1975. Meanwhile he is 
a school librarian there, and has done teach- 
ing among inmates although he himself only 
went through the 11th grade. He wouldn't be 
writing this article, he says, if he planned to 
return to crime.) 

To the EDITORS OF THE STAR: 

At 26, I have possessed 20 pistols. And I 
acquired only one of them in even a semi- 
legal way. The other 19 were stolen by me 
or for me by friends. 

This may shock those legislators and other 
nice people who believe that if you make it 
harder for a target shooter to buy a pistol, 
you automatically make it harder for the 
criminal to get one. 

But it’s old hat to me and my friends, You 
see, we are not target shooters, handgun 
huntsmen, plinkers or collectors. We don't 
belong to gun clubs or groups of that sort. 

We must have pistols because they are the 
tools of our trade, crime. 

We are the ones the anti-gun people want 
to crack down on by making it hard for old 
ladies who live alone to buy pistols for self- 
defense. 
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I am serving my third felony sentence, 
writing this from the Ohio State Penitentiary 
at Columbus. I arrived here Jan. 10, 1966, 
sentenced to 15 to 55 years on charges of 
armed robbery and kidnaping. 

From inside prison, the anti-gun uproar 
makes strange reading. It is baffling that the 
people who want to prevent criminals like 
me from getting hold of guns expect to ac- 
complish this by passing new laws, 

Do they forget that the criminal makes a 
business of breaking laws? No criminal I 
know would obey a gun law while committing 
a crime of equal or greater seriousness. 

There must be some things they don’t 
know, these well-intentioned souls who say, 
“We don’t seek to hamper any honest per- 
son’s enjoyment of firearms, we only want 
to make it harder for the lawless to acquire 
them.” 

Perhaps they don’t know that the statute 
books of most states are already well stocked 
with laws supposed to limit a felon’s right 
to acquire a concealed weapon—in some cases 
his right to own any gun at all. The laws 
are there. But they are seldom enforced. 

Perhaps they don’t know how criminals 
do get their guns. Certainly crooks don’t 
buy them, by mail order or over the counter, 
as do the hunters, target shooters, collectors 
and people requiring guns for self-protection. 

I have spent quite a few years in prison 
and have known criminals ranging from non- 
support cases to brutal murderers. From 
experience I know that only a small minority 
of those committed for offenses involving 
guns obtained those guns through legal 
channels. Most of the guns used by criminals 
in my “circle” were either stolen outright 
or bought from shady friends. They weren’t 
bought from the mail order dealer, that 
demon of so many seekers after Federal 
anti-gun legislation. 

The criminal who wants a gun doesn't 
have to look far. He can steal one from a 
private home, an office, a store, or a car. 
Bank messengers who carry large sums of 
money usually are armed, But in communi- 
ties where it is illegal to carry a concealed 
weapon on one’s person, they have to leave 
their guns in their cars when they make 
stops on business. It is easy enough for a 
crook to learn a bank messenger’s route, 
trail him and, when the messenger makes 
a stop, lift the gun from the glove com- 
partment or from beneath the seat. A veteran 
con I know swear’s he got six guns this way 
in a single day! 

These aren’t the gun-seeking criminal’s 
only sources of supply. He can “hit” National 
Guard armories, gun dealers’ stores, gun- 
smiths’ shops, and gun factories. Theft of 46 
carbines from a factory near Plainfield, N.J., 
compounded the dangers faced by police in 
last summer's rioting. 

Stolen guns from all manner of sources 
abound in the underworld. No kind of gun 
legislation will take them out of circulation, 
Nor will it stop professional law-breakers 
from stealing guns as before. 

Consider the situation in New York State, 
where the Sullivan Law makes handgun own- 
ership difficult for the honest citizen and 
theoretically impossible for the crook. Has 
it disarmed the New York gangsters? Of 
course not, All it has done is to hamper the 
citizen in his justifiable attempts to protect 
himself from them. Every thief I’ve ever met 
would prefer robbing an unarmed person to 
tackling an armed one, I, myself, have passed 
up several lucrative “scores” because I knew 
the proprietor was armed. Easy money in 
your pocket is one thing. Risking a bullet for 
it is something else. 

Still another argument against prohibitive 
gun legislation is that not every Honest John 
will observe to the letter laws he thinks 
are unfair and arbitrary. Remember the shot 
in the arm Prohibition gave crime. At pres- 
ent, under the Sullivan Law, the New York 
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syndicates are making some, but not much, 
money from gun sales. But they are always 
looking for new rackets. Let the lawmakers 
disarm the country and goons will bootleg 
guns, as they once did booze. 

Since criminals, not guns, commit crimes, 
it strikes this convict that taking away one 
of the citizen’s means of self defense is not 
the best way to protect him. Instead of taking 
away his gun, I would advocate a nation- 
wide program to teach him how to use it 
safely and accurately. 

Such a program would also brief him on 
when to try to stop a robbery. Too many peo- 
ple are killed and injured in ill-advised at- 
tempts to frustrate a robbery. A live witness 
is far more valuable than a brave dead man. 

The trained witness of a crime should be 
able to supply police with such information 
as the bandit’s height; approximate weight; 
hair color; unusual speech patterns; the way 
he walks; whether he is right or left-handed; 
eye color (if the witness can get that close); 
mode of getaway; his weapon (most bandits 
use the same gun all the time). 

In court, this is the information that leads 
to convictions. And convictions attack the 
root of crime—the guiltly man, not the guilt- 


less gun. 
CHARLES LEE HOWARD. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO, 


OBSERVANCE OF CAPTIVE NATIONS 
WEEK 


Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, this week 
is Captive Nations Week. In observance, 
I am pleased to join the distinguished 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Dopp] in 
cosponsoring his excellent resolution, 
Senate Resolution 374, reaffirming the 
free world’s desire to see the peoples of 
the nine Central European nations, who 
still live under Soviet domination and 
repression, become free. 

During the past year we have seen 
hopeful signs indicating that the struggle 
for freedom in Eastern Europe continues 
in what appears to be a revitalized form. 
In my opinion, the United States must 
make it clear that we will not stand idly 
by should the Soviet Union crudely and 
ruthlessly attempt to repress elements 
tending toward eventual freedom and 
self-expression in the captive nations. 

In this connection I invite the Senate’s 
attention to the first recommendation in 
a position paper issued by the Republican 
coordinating committee and endorsed 
by the leadership of our party in March 
1968. I ask unanimous consent that it 
be printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the recom- 
mendation was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

The United States should never abandon 
as its basic goal the right to self-determina- 
tion for the peoples of Eastern Europe. 

America’s devotion to freedom and inde- 
pendence has been known to Eastern Euro- 
peans from the very beginning of our history 
as a nation when Polish patriots Kosciuszko 
and Pulaski came here to fight in our War 
of Independence. Our country, in turn, be- 
came the focal point for the independence 
movements of Poland’s Paderewski, Hun- 
gary's Kossuth and Czechoslovakia’s Masaryk. 
It was the U.S. Government which insisted 
upon the restoration of Poland after World 
War I. The historic 1918 agreement that 
Czechs and Slovaks would unite to form a 
new nation was signed, not in Prague, but 
in Pittsburg. Moreover, the millions of Amer- 
ican citizens of Eastern European descent, 
who have so enriched our culture and na- 
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tional life, are living proof of the fact that 
“The American Dream” was known, not only 
to the elite, but also to the people of Eastern 
Europe. 

We must continue to assure those people 

who are now forced to live in the dark 
shadow of Russian tyranny that America re- 
mains true to her great traditions. We should 
reiterate to these people our great concern 
that free elections have not been held since 
the Communists seized power. We should also 
keep clearly in mind that our sole purpose in 
dealing with the current Communist regimes 
is to encourage and promote their evolution. 
Without dropping their military guard the 
Soviets are now opportunistic, where once 
doctrinaire, in their approach to Western 
Europe. The obvious intention is to exploit 
differences among the NATO Allies. Our Gov- 
ernment would do well to adopt a similar 
attitude toward restive Warsaw Pact mem- 
bers. 
We must be imaginative and selective in 
our approach, for diversities among Eastern 
European countries make clear that no single 
or simple policy will succeed. 


Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, Captive 
Nations Week is an ideal time to rededi- 
cate ourselves and our Government to the 
principles of freedom and liberty upon 
which this great Nation is founded. I 
would also suggest that it is the proper 
time to let the entire world know the 
wishes and hopes of the American people. 


U.S. POSTAL SERVICE THREATENED 


Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, Con- 
gress, in its zeal to reduce Government 
spending, has inadvertently threatened 
the U.S. postal service with ruin—and 
very little, if any, savings will accrue 
from the catastrophe. 

Under the provisions of section 201, of 
Public Law 90-364, the Post Office De- 
partment must eliminate 83,238 jobs in 
4 years’ time, with 15,000 of those jobs 
being canceled this year. If we do not 
approve of legislation exempting the 
Post Office Department from this restric- 
tive demand, we shall have unmitigated 
chaos in the mails. 

The Post Office Department is unique 
among all agencies of our Government. 
It does not control its own volume, or 
the amount of work it must do. The 
American people—the users of the 
mails—determine the size and extent of 
the Department’s activities. The Depart- 
ment must handle what the people give 
it to handle. 

Last year the postal volume rose by 
3.7 billion pieces—more mail than is 
handled by most countries in the free 
world. By 1969, at a modest estimate, the 
increase in volume over 1966 will be at 
least 9 billion pieces—more than the en- 
tire mail volume of a large country like 
France. It is ridiculous to suggest that 
the postal employees can handle the en- 
tire mail volume of France, or its 
equivalent, in addition to their present 
volume without adding a single employee 
to their number. 

Postmaster General W. Marvin Wat- 
son has outlined a drastic program of 
service curtailment which he must fol- 
low if the present law is permitted to 
stand as it is. The program would result 
in an intolerable breakdown of service, 
and it would not save any significant 
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sums of money because of the necessity 
of paying hundreds of thousands of em- 
ployees time and a half for overtime, and 
leasing thousands of trucks constantly 
to handle recurring and increasing over- 
loads. 

And, Mr. President, we shall certainly 
be faced with the righteous wrath of our 
constituents because of our foolish 
shortsightedness. How are we going to 
explain this disastrous curtailment of 
service coming immediately upon the 
heels of a billion dollar increase in post- 
age rates? The American people have 
every right to expect an improvement in 
postal service after an increase in post- 
age rates—not a curtailment. 

Mr. President, the Bureau of the 
Budget and the Congress itself must de- 
termine upon an entirely new system of 
priorities in the determination of ap- 
propriations and expenditures. For gen- 
erations the Postal Establishment— 
which renders a really indispensable 
service—has been treated like a step- 
child, while hundreds of far less essen- 
tial projects and programs have been 
given favored treatment. We must ad- 
just our focus and give the Post Office 
the highest type of priority in our con- 
siderations consistent with the fact that 
it is the primary source of communica- 
tion among our citizenry and the main 
artery through which our economy 
flows. 

We cannot sit idle and let the pro- 
visions of section 201 of Public Law 
90-364 wreak havoc with the postal 
service. We must pass legislation ex- 
empting the Department from this 
taped reduction in essential person- 
nel. 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp an 
eloquent and persuasive statement by a 
great postal leader, Jerome J. Keating, 
president of the National Association of 
— Carriers, on this most important 
C 3 

There being no objection, the press re- 
lease was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

“If Congress does not pass pending legis- 
lation to exempt the Post Office Department 
from the sweeping manpower reductions de- 
manded by the recently-approved Income 
Tax increase law, the postal service will suf- 
fer the most monumental catastrophe in its 
history,” Jerome J. Keating, President of the 
National Association of Letter Carriers, an- 
nounced today. 

Keating pointed out that, under present 
law, the Post Office Department will be forced 
to eliminate 83,288 jobs in four years, while 
handling an increase of almost 9 billion 
pieces of mail. This is impossible on the face 
of it,” he said. “It takes people to handle 
mail volume, and as the volume rises, so 
does the need for more people. Congress is 
asking the Department to handle an in- 
crease in volume equal to the entire mail 
volume of France without adding a single 
employee. It just cannot be done.” 

The postal leader went on to say that he 
felt Congress would have great difficulty in 
explaining to the American people why it is 
insisting on severe service curtailments im- 
mediately after voting a billion dollar in- 
crease in postage rates. He also pointed out 
the inconsistency of Congress on the one 
hand appropriating money to create jobs for 
the unemployed, and on the other hand de- 
manding the elimination of 83,238 postal 
jobs. 
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Keating added that Postmaster General W. 
Marvin Watson had no alternative when he 
announced that if the restrictions remain, 
severe service curtailments such as elimina- 
tion of Saturday service and the shutting 
down of approximately 15,000 third and 
fourth class post offices. “There is nothing 
else he could do,” Keating added. “He has 
to obey the law.” 

But, the letter carriers’ chief said, cutting 
down the manpower will not significantly 
cut down the costs. “The mail doesn’t stop 
just because you close up the post offices on 
Saturday,” he added. “It keeps piling up, 
creating a backlog. If there aren’t enough 
people to handle it properly, then the em- 
ployees you do have must be worked over- 
time, at time and a half. If there aren't 
enough post office trucks to handle the piled 
up mail, then civilian vehicles must be leased 
to do the job. This would be extremely ex- 
pensive. The present restrictions will destroy 
the postal service without saving any ap- 
preciable amount of money.” 

The union leader pointed out that the 
Post Office Department returns to the Treas- 
ury 84% of its appropriations, a figure not 
approached by any other agency of Govern- 
ment except the Treasury itself. “If you take 
into consideration the public service costs, 
which are defined by Congress, and which 
form the greater part of the so-called postal 
deficit, then the Department returns 92% 
of its operating costs,” he said. “That 8% 
difference is the best investment in the 
social and economic welfare of the nation 
that the taxpayer could possibly make.” 

If Congress does not pass the Bill intro- 
duced by Rep. Thaddeus J. Dulski (Dem., 
N.Y.) Chairman of the House Post Office 
Committee, which would exempt the Post 
Office Department from the manpower cuts, 
Keating said, massive pile-ups of mail such 
as that which paralyzed the service in the 
Mid-West two years ago, would become 
standard operating procedure. “It would not 
be long before letters would take five days 
to cross town, and three weeks to cross the 
country,” he said. The nation’s economy, 
which depends upon the postal service for its 
very existence, would be severely damaged. 
Pension checks, dividend checks, contracts, 
payment for merchandise, welfare checks 
would all be brought to a virtual standstill. 
There is no way you can exaggerate the seri- 
ousness of the situation.” The Dulski Bill to 
exempt the Post Office is currently before the 
Ways & Means Committee of the House, 
awaiting action. 


THE PUBLIC WORKS APPROPRIA- 
TIONS BILL 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I urge 
the approval of a total $11,444,000 con- 
struction program of the Bonneville unit 
of the central Utah project which is in- 
cluded in the public works appropria- 
tions bill which will soon be up for 
action by the Senate. 

This figure includes $7,291,000 rec- 
ommended by both the Senate and 
House Public Works Committees, and 
$4,153,000 in carryover funds from the 
last fiscal year. Included in the current 
appropriation is $1,675,000 to relocate 
U.S. Highway 40 at Starvation Dam. 

To date, some $22 million has been 
appropriated by Congress for the Bon- 
neville unit. However, through Federal 
freezes and transfers of funds to other 
projects, nearly half of the amount has 
been held up. 

The future growth of Utah hinges di- 
rectly on the development and utiliza- 
tion of Utah’s legal entitlement to 
Colorado River water. It is vital that 
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these water needs be recognized and 
justly dealt with. 

Although I testified before both com- 
mittees in support of a full $15 million 
construction program for the Bonneville 
unit this year, the $11,144,000 subse- 
quently made available will be a sub- 
stantial step forward in continuing some 
projects and implementing others. Un- 
der the circumstances, I feel Utahans will 
be generally satisfied with what we ob- 
tained. 

The central Utah project, consisting 
of a coordinated group of water and 
power features to utilize our State’s 
share of the Colorado River, is the key 
to the economic development of Utah. 

Current funds will be used for the 
multiphased Bonneville unit which will 
eventually serve 12 counties in Utah 
containing more than 60 percent of our 
State’s population. 

The huge Bonneville unit will provide 
tremendous benefits when completed. It 
will produce enough municipal water to 
meet the needs of an increase of more 
than 300,000 persons, and will provide 
enough hydroelectric power to supply 
the needs of a city of more than 1 mil- 
lion persons. 

The Bureau of Reclamation has in- 
dicated delivery of Colorado River 
water to Salt Lake County and part of 
Utah County can be a reality as early 
as 1972 through the modification of 
parts of the Bonneville unit construc- 
tion program. 

Mr. President, I cannot overemphasize 
the value of this project to the citizens 
of Utah. 


THE RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE 
SENATE APPROPRIATIONS COM- 
MITTEE FOR FUNDING OF THE 
NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION 
FOR FISCAL YEAR 1969 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, on July 8, 
there was forwarded to the President, 
H.R. 5404, a bill to amend the National 
Science Foundation Act of 1950, as 
amended. The bill now awaits the Presi- 
dent’s signature. I served on the Special 
Subcommittee on Science appointed by 
the distinguished chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare, and 
in that capacity, I had the opportunity 
to learn much about the National Science 
Foundation. 

Moreover, it was my privilege to serve 
on this subcommittee under the able 
chairmanship of Senator EDwaRD M. 
KENNEDY whose efforts have been greatly 
responsible for strengthening the Foun- 
dation and delineating its operations. 

Mr. President, the effective and well- 
conceived programs of this agency in the 
support of research and education in the 
sciences, are of very great significance to 
a broad range of our Nation's educational 
institutions. The Foundation’s programs 
concern all of us, for they support sci- 
ence activities at institutions in all 50 
States and thereby contribute to the 
strength of the country. Therefore, Mr. 
President, I am encouraged and pleased 
that the Committee on Appropriations is 
recommending to the Senate the restora- 
tion of $10 million of the amount cut by 
the House from the Foundation’s budget 
request. The recommended appropriation 
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of $410 million for the Foundation mer- 
its our full support—although it will not 
meet fully the needs of the agency. 

Notwithstanding my genuine appreci- 
ation for the work of the Committee on 
Appropriations at a time when almost 
irreconciliable demands are being made 
upon the fiscal resources available, I 
should like to call attention to the fact 
that there are some practical difficulties 
which can be anticipated. The funding 
level available to the Foundation for fis- 
cal year 1969 will result in a very mean- 
ingful curtailment from its operating 
level in fiscal year 1968. This occurs at a 
time when the Foundation is undertak- 
ing new activities such as the sea-grant 
program and a program to develop the 
uses of computers in science education. 

The sea-grant college program, which 
is so vitally important to the future de- 
velopment of our marine resources, may 
unfortunately feel some of the effects 
of this funding cutback. Personally, I 
would hope that the administrators of 
the fund, in allocating the reduction, 
would give due recognition to the fact 
that the sea grant college program is 
at a stage of development in which fund- 
ing reductions can be particularly dam- 
aging. Indeed, during what will be only 
its second full year of operation, the sea 
grant college program should have at 
least a moderate increase in funding to 
maintain the momentum of the pro- 
gram. 

Mr. President, in considering some of 
the practical concerns involved in re- 
ducing funding levels for the Founda- 
tion we should be aware, first that our 
scientific endeavors cannot be turned 
off and on at will without serious adverse 
consequences. It simply takes too long 
to organize and commit people and re- 
sources for meaningful programs, and 
sudden drastic changes produce chaos, 
distrust, and disillusionment of major 
proportions. Second, even in times of 
crisis the country must continue to pre- 
pare for the future, in science as well 
as in a great many other spheres. To 
disrupt the process of acquiring a greater 
understanding of natural and human 
phenomena can seriously endanger our 
long-range future in terms of both our 
domestic welfare and our relative posi- 
tion in the world. Third, if a substantial 
curtailment of support for academic re- 
search—the variety principally sup- 
ported by the National Science Founda- 
tion—is made, one result could well be 
the loss or substantial handicapping of 
a significant part of a whole generation 
of highly-trained young scientists, for 
whom the country will certainly have 
future need under any circumstances and 
who might be vitally needed in some fu- 
ture crises even more critical than those 
we now face. That the Foundation must 
continue to guard against these potential 
dangers is rendered more important by 
the fact that many of the agencies hav- 
ing more specifically defined missions, 
notably the Department of Defense, are 
quite properly giving substantially 
greater weight to projects designed to 
give quick solutions for immediate prob- 
lems. 

Related directly to these considera- 
tions, we must recognize that the con- 
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tinued leadership and accomplishments 
of our country in applied science and 
technical areas require continuing ag- 
gressive leadership and very strong fi- 
nancial support. Currently, we are hear- 
ing grave concern from Europe about 
their unfavorable position compared to 
that of the United States in the field of 
scientific, technological, and industrial 
progress. Much is being said in Europe’s 
self-examination about the shortcomings 
of their systems for education in the 
sciences, and their relative lack of com- 
mitment to a meaningful level of re- 
search, both basic and applied. Further, 
the role of their academic institutions 
in this scheme of things is being exam- 
ined most critically. At a time when those 
with whom we compete are contemplat- 
ing reforms necessary to meet our chal- 
lenge, we find ourselves for the moment 
curtailing somewhat our own efforts in 
just those fields in which we have been 
most successful and in which we still 
have a growing need. We cannot afford 
the long-term losses which will result 
from short-term economies in these 
areas. 

I should like to note very briefly, one 
more aspect of the Foundation’s activi- 
ties to which the Senate gave consider- 
able attention last year in its considera- 
tion of the appropriations for the Foun- 
dation for fiscal year 1968. Recognizing 
that a significant number of the Nation’s 
educational institutions have not been 
able to compete effectively for support of 
scientific research, and because the sci- 
entific capabilities of educational insti- 
tutions affect so importantly the flow of 
well-trained personnel both directly into 
industry and also into institutions for 
higher education, the NSF, particularly 
since fiscal year 1965, has placed increas- 
ing emphasis on programs to assist in 
developing the science resources of in- 
stitutions which are promising but which 
have not been in the top levels of science 
achievement. For the information of the 
Senate, I am appending to these remarks 
a tabulation which summarizes the 
awards made to date to strengthen the 
science capabilities of such institutions 
and ask that it be printed following my 
remarks. Reduced funding levels which 
will be required in fiscal year 1969, will 
require that considerably fewer such 
awards be made, since—to minimize dis- 
ruption to ongoing research projects, 
and to carry out commitments made in 
prior years for subsequent support—the 
Foundation will not be able to undertake 
new commitments at the same rate as 
heretofore. 

Mr. President, speaking on behalf of 
Senator Epwarp M. KENNEDY and my- 
self, we urge strongly that, at the very 
least, the Senate give wholehearted sup- 
port to the recommendation of the Sen- 
ate Committee on Appropriations and 
that we recognize the very great im- 
portance for moving forward signifi- 
cantly at the earliest possible time with 
the funding of the vital areas sustained 
by the NSF. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
tabulation printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the tabu- 
lation was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 
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A List of Grants Made to Assist Colleges 
and Universities to Upgrade Their Capabili- 
ties in Research and Education in the 
Sciences (from inception of each program 
to July 10, 1968) : 

USD: The University Science Development 
Program is designed to assist academic in- 
stitutions in strengthening significantly 
their research and education programs: in 
science and engineering, primarily at the 
graduate level. (Began in FY 1965 as Science 
Development Pr 9 

Special: More limited, but in support of 
particularly meritorious portions of propos- 
als, usually submitted to the USD Program, 
which can reasonably be supported by the 
NSF as improving an institutional compo- 
nent or group of components, 

DSD: The Departmental Science Develop- 
ment Program is designed to aid in improv- 
ing the quality of science and engineering 
research and educational activity in indi- 
vidual departments and interdisciplinary 
areas, primarily at the graduate level. (Began 
in FY 1967.) 

COSIP: The College Science Improvement 
Program is to accelerate development of the 
sclence capabilities of predominantly under- 
graduate institutions. (Began in FY 1967.) 
State distribution of development program 

grants, from inception of program to July 

10,1968 

State, program and institution, and 
amount] 
Total, all States and all 
development pro- 


$155, 754, 240 


USD, 29 institutions 124, 145, 000 
Special, 6 institutions 5, 573, 000 
DSD, 26 institutions 13, 948, 540 
COSIP, 70 institutions 12, 087, 700 
Arizona, total 4, 158, 800 

USD: University of Arizona, 
6 4, 045, 000 

COSIP: Northern Arizona 
University, Flagstaff 113, 800 
California, total 5, 500, 600 

USD: University of South- 
ern California, Los Angeles. 4, 473, 000 

DSD: Claremont Graduate 
School, Claremont 491, 500 
COSIP, total (536, 100) 

aoa State College, Ar- 
FFF 127. 400 

Oceidentai College, Los Ange- 
TTT 250, 000 

e of Redlands, Red - 
e e 158, 700 
Colorado, total 4, 255, 000 

USD: University of Colorado, 
CTT 3, 755, 000 

DSD: University of Denver, 
EVER E a a 500, 000 
Connecticut, total 723, 800 

DSD: Wesleyan University, 
Middletown u 560, 000 

COSIP: University of Hart- 
ford, West Hartford 163, 800 
Delaware, total.. 556, 000 

DSD: University of Delaware, 
MOWER | — NH 556, 000 
Florida, total 9, 211, 600 
USD, total (9, 060, 000) 

Florida State University, Tal- 
Ahne 4, 820, 000 

University of Florida, Gaines- 
WALES; <hr a AACS 4, 240, 000 
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State distribution of development program 
grants, from inception of program to July 
10, 1968—-Continued 

COSIP: Stetson University, 

DeLand 


. We EN ae ES See 3,719, 000 
COSIP: North Georgia Col- 


lege, Dahlonega----------- 150, 700 
Ilinois, total 925, 700 
DSD: University of Illinois— 
Chicago Circle 545, 000 
COSIP, total (380, 700) 
MacMurray College, Jack- 
SOOVIS: was TT 146, 200 
Roosevelt University, Chicago. 234, 500 
Indiana, total 14, 829, 200 
USD, total (14, 252, 000) 
Indiana University, Bloom- 
MOON Sa ae See 5, 886, 000 
University of Notre Dame, 
Notre Dame 4, 766, 000 
Purdue University, Lafayette. 3, 600, 000 
COSIP, total (577, 200) 
Earlham College, Richmond 242, 100 
Manchester College, North 
Manchester 149, 700 
Wabash College, Crawfords- 
CC ANNEI 185, 400 
Iowa, total 5, 965, 200 
USD: University of Iowa, Iowa 
%% 5, 101, 000 
COSIP, total (864, 200) 
Central University of Iowa, 
CTT 137, 500 
Cornell College, Mount Ver- 
r a aew ae 158, 000 
e University, Des Mo- 
rt!!! SE ee 194, 800 
Grinnell College, Grinnell... 187, 000 
University of Northern Iowa, 
Cedar Falls 186, 900 
Kentucky, total 1, 773, 800 
Special: University of Ken- 
tucky, Lexington 974, 000 
DSD: University of Louisville, 
Louisville 500, 000 
COST, total (299, 800) 
Berea College, Bere 152, 800 
Centre College of Kentucky, 
Danville oo a ai 147, 000 
Louisiana, total 8, 186, 500 
UD ell (7. 472, 000) 
Louisiana State University, 
Baton Rouge 8, 787, 000 
Tulane University, New Or- 
jeans r 3, 685, 000 
DSD: Louisiana State Univer- 
sity, New Orleans 477, 800 
COSIP: Louisiana Polytechnic 
Institute, Ruston 236, 700 
Maryland, total 3, 872, 000 
USD: University of Maryland, 
College: Park = naian 3, 703, 000 
COSIP, total (169, 000) 
Hood College, Frederick 81, 000 
Washington College, Chester- 
ooo ( ( eae a 88, 000 
Massachusetts, total. 1, 840, 740 
DSD: Clark University, Wor- 
Ster: A 563, 740 
COSIP, total (1, 277, 000) 
Amherst College, Amherst 300, 000 
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State distribution of development program 
grants, from inception of program to July 
10, 1968—Continued 


Mount Holyoke College, South 


1 $250, 000 
Southeastern Mass. Tech 
Inst., North Darthmouth 213, 900 
Wheaton College, Norton 136, 000 
Williams College, Williams- 
pe ee ee 155, 800 
Worcester Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, Worchester---=-------- 221, 300 
Michigan, total 5, 926, 300 
USD: Michigan State Univer- 
sity, East Lansing--------- 4, 307, 000 
Special: Wayne State Univer- 
sity, Detroit 919, 000 
DSD: Oakland University, 
Rochester 570, 000 
COSIP: Hope College, Hol- 
TTT 130, 300 
Minnesota, total 409, 600 
COSIP: 
Bemidji State College, 
r 136, 000 
St. Mary’s College, Winona. 165, 800 
Winona State College, Win- 
. ey OE. | 107, 800 
Missouri, total 4, 469, 000 
USD: Washington University, 
8 3,919, 000 
5 University of Missouri, 
P 550, 000 
Nebraska, total 1. 105, 500 
Special: University of Ne- 
braska, Lincoln 830, 000 
COSIP: Nebraska Wesleyan 
University, Lincoln 275, 500 
New Jersey, total 4, 136, 000 
USD: Rutgers, The State Uni- 
versity, New Brunswick 3. 708, 000 
COS, total (428, 000) 
Drew University, Madison 165, 500 
St. Peter's College, Jersey City- 262. 000 
. 
New Mexico, total 1, 250, 000 
Special: New Mexico State 
University, University Park. 700, 000 
DSD: University of New Mex- 
ico, Albuquerque 550, 000 
New York, total 10, 418, 600 
(at | eS ree (7, 832, 000) 
University of Rochester, Roch- 
. 4, 500, 000 
Polytechnic Institute of 
Brooklyn, Brooklyn —~_._-__ 3, 332, 000 
DSD, total!! (2, 451, 800) 
CUNY: 
City College, New Tork 765, 000 
Hunter College, New York__ 617, 800 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, Troy --.-............ 569, 000 
SUNY: Binghamton 500, 000 
COSIP: Elmira College, El- 
P 134. 800 
North Carolina, total.. 11,612, 000 
USD, total! (11, 077, 000) 
Duke University, Durham 2, 527, 000 
University of North Carolina, 
Chapel BU os 4, 995, 000 
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grants, from inception of program to July 
10, 1968—Continued 
North Carolina State Univer- 


sity, Raleiggg $3, 555, 000 
COSIP, total (535, 000) 
East Carolina University, 
r 163, 100 
North Carolina College at 
6 66, 300 
University of North Carolina, 
. 185, 000 
St. Andrew's Presbyterian Col- 
lege, Laurin burg 120, 600 
North Dakota, total 305, 500 
COSIP: 
University of North Dakota, 
Grand Fork 210, 500 
Valley City State College, 
ae 95, 000 
Ohio, total 10, 571, 800 
USD: Case-Western Reserve, 
Cleveland 160, 000 
DSD: Ohio 
r 563, 000 
COSIP, total (848, 800) 
Central State University, Wil- 
herforce a2cc-45-25.UL unk L 157, 500 
Kenyon College, Gambier 170, 500 
Miami University, Oxford 168, 100 
Oberlin College, Oberlin 203, 700 
Wittenberg University, Spring- 
Nola e pens 149, 000 
Oregon, total 4, 425, 400 
USD: University of DEORE 
, 000, 000 
(425, 400) 
191, 400 
Willamette University, Salem. 234, 000 
Pennsylvania, total 6, 499, 900 
USD: Carnegie-Mellon Univer- 
sity, Pittsburgh 4, 339, 000 
DSD, total (1, 077, 700) 
Drexel Institute of Technol- 
ogy, Philadelphia 527, 700 
Lehigh University, Bethle- 
— rs ne eae arene 550, 000 
COS, total (1. 803, 200) 
Dickinson College, Carlisle... 171, 500 
Franklin and Marshall Col- 
lege, Lancaster 280, 000 
Gettysburg College, Gettys- 
UR et mec E E AR EE T 185, 600. 
Lincoln University, Lincoln 
University: 217, 100 
Rosemont College, Rosemont. 141, 900 
Wilkes College, Wilkes-Barre. 87, 100 
South Dakota, total 523, 700 
COSIP 
Augustana College, Sioux 
33 Say OR 159, 000 
ond Dakota School of 
Mines, Rapid City 165, 300 
University of South Dakota, 
Vermillion -......-...-- 199, 400 
Tennessee, total. 6, 076, 700 
USD: Vanderbilt University, 
Wr 4, 053, 000 
Special: University of Tennes- 
see, Knoxville 1, 450, 000 
DSD: Tennessee Technological 
University, Cookeville__.... 300, 000 
COSIP, total (273, 700) 
Southwestern at Memphis 135, 500 
Tennessee Technological Uni- 
versity, Cooke ville 138, 200 
Texas, total 8, 410, 000 
ay: tO anne (7, 390, 000) 
Rice University, Houston 2, 390, 000 
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State distribution of development program State distribution of development program 


grants, from inception of program to July 
10, 1968—Continued 


University of Texas, Austin.. 85, 000, 000 
5 sabers. 45. (1, 020, 000) 
University of Houston 420, 000 
Southern Methodist Univer- 
BICY,, D — 600, 000 
Utah, total 550, 000 
DSD: Utah State University, 
Ur.. 550, 000 
Virginia, total 4, 721, 300 
USD: University of Virginia, 
Charlottesville ............ 3, 780, 000 
COSIP, total (941, 300) 
College of William and Mary, 
Williamsburg -.....--.---. 245, 600 
Emory and Henry College, 
„r AEE n A ie 212, 400 
Hampden-Sydney College, 
Hampden-Sydney ------_-- 104, 000 
Hampton Institute, Hampton. 182, 000 
Washington and Lee Univer- 
sity, Lexington 197, 300 
Washington, total 5, 742, 100 
USD: University of Washing - 
ton, Sars. Sopa 5, 000, 000 
DSD: Washington State Uni- 
versity, Pullmann 550, 000 
COSIP: Central Washington 
State College, Ellensburg- 192, 100 
West Virginia, total 821, 900 
Special: West Virginia Uni- 
versity, Morgantown -=-= 700, 000 
COSIP: Davis and Elkins r 
College, Elkins 121, 900 
Wisconsin, total i 1, 633, 300. 
DSD, total (1, 095, 000) 
Marquette University, Mil- 
Wanne 540, 000 
University of Wisconsin, Mil- 
waukee 555, 000 
COSIP, total (538, 300) 
Beloit College, Beloit 180, 
ee University, Apple- 
T 238, 500 
Ripon College, Ripon_.._.._. 119, 800 
Wyoming, total 477, 000 
DSD: etapa: of Wyoming, 
e gee 477, 000 


GUN CONTROL: ANTICRIME, NOT 
ANTIGUN 


Mr. TYDINGS: Mr. President, the is- 
sues in the current debate over rational 
firearms control center on the basic facts 
and statistics about guns and gun crime. 
Some opponents of sane and effective 
gun laws have argued that there is no 
relationship between gun laws and gun 
crimes. Some argue that the availability 
of guns has nothing to do with homicide, 
suicide, and accident rates. 

Those of us who are convinced that 
there is a relationship between guns and 
crime rates hold this belief on the basis 
of thorough research into the facts sur- 
rounding the use of guns in crime. We 
have had these questions researched time 
and time again. Most recently the Crimi- 
nal Division of the Department of Justice 
has compiled what is probably the best 
documented, most authoritative com- 
pilation of firearms facts yet published. 

To aid Senators in judging the need 
for an effective Federal firearms law, 
such as I have proposed in S. 3634, the 
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National Gun Crime Prevention Act, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Depart- 
ment of Justice Study entitled “Firearms 
Facts” be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the study 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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FIREARMS Facts 
(Compiled by Criminal Division, U.S. De- 
partment of Justice, July 16, 1968.) 
I. FIREARMS IN THE UNITED STATES 
(a) Facts and figures 


Estimates of firearms in private hands 
range from 501 to 100? million firearms, 


(b) Firearms Sold in the United States for Individual Use * 


Percent of 

1963 1 1964 2 1965 2 1966 2 1967 2 increase 

1963-67 
2% rnem paea pasm pmm g 
> , 190, , „515, 1 
496, 139 500, 000 587, 000 846, 000 1, 188,000 131 
1,974, 618 2,455, 000 3,063, 000 3,644,000 34,585, 000 139 


* Statistics compiled by the Stanford Research Institute, June 11, 1968; Statement of Arnold Kotz, Stanford Research Institute, 
nap Sis the Subcommittee To Investigate Juvenile Delinquency, Judiciary Committee, United’ States Senate, 90th Congress, 


June 
1 Census data. 


2 Derived from excise tax receipts, industry data, and census data. 
2 The total quantity of firearms is derived from the total wholesale value of firearms sold in the United States for personal use 
and the average wholesale cost of domestically manufactured guns. Had the lower average price of foreign-made firearms been 


included in the average price, the estimate of total firearms would 


An estimated 42.5 million Americans own 
firearms? 

In 1967, 4.5 million firearms were purchased 
for private use in the United States. 

2 million firearms are manufactured do- 
mestically of which 70% are rifies and shot- 
guns.“ 


More than 1.2 million flrearms are im- 
ported each year.“ 
60% of the imported firearms are hand- 


guns.” 
(c) Imports 

In recent years, imports, particularly im- 
ports of pistols and revolvers, have increased 
sharply. (Consumer Products Division, Busi- 
ness and Defense Services Administration, 
United States Department of Commerce, Bu- 
reau of Census Data, Exports and Imports) : 


Pistols and Total 
Year revolvers Rifles Shotguns imports 

79, 000 198, 000 93, 000 370,000 
223, 000 219, 000 120, 000 562, 000 
253, 000 181, 000 39, 000 573, 000 
347, 000 245, 000 174, 000 766, 000 
513, 000 291, 000 „000 000 
747, 000 239, 000 000 1,208,000 


In the first 4 months of 1968, 392,000 
handguns have been imported. Last year in 
the first 4 months, 224,600 handguns were 
imported. If this year’s rate continues un- 
abated, the total for the year will be 1,560,000 
handguns imported. This rate will be nearly 
20 times the rate 10 years ago, and nearly 
double last year’s rate. Virtually all handgun 
imports are for private use. 


Tr. SOME PUBLIC FIGURES IN UNITED STATES AS- 
SASSINATED, WOUNDED OR ASSAULTED WITH 
FIREARMS 

Presidents 
Andrew Jackson; assaulted, January 30, 

1835. 

Abraham Lincoln; assassinated, April 14, 

1865. 

James A. Garfield; assassinated, July 2, 

1881. 

Wiliam McKinley; assassinated, Septem- 

ber 6, 1901. 

Theodore Roosevelt; wounded, October 14, 

1912.5 
Franklin D. Roosevelt; assaulted, Febru- 

ary 15, 1933.° 
Harry S. Truman; assaulted, November 1, 

1950. 

John Fitzgerald Kennedy; assassinated, 

November 22, 1963. 


Other Elected Officials 


State Senator Almon Case of West Tennes- 
see; assassinated, January, 1867. 


have been about 10-percent higher, 


Chief Justice of the New Mexico Territory, 
John P. Slough; assassinated, December 21, 
1867. 

Congressman James Hinds; assassinated, 
October 12, 1868. 


Former Senator Samuel C. Pomeroy; 
wounded, October 11, 1873. 
State Senator Smith of Tennessee; 


wounded, December 9, 1881. 

Former Mayor John Bowman of St. Louis; 
assassinated, November 21, 1885. 

Mayor Carter H. Harrison, Sr. of Chicago; 
assassinated, October 28, 1893. 

William Goebel, successful Kentucky 
gubernatorial candidate; assassinated, Janu- 
ary 30, 1900. 

Mayor William J. Gaynor of New York; 
wounded, August 9, 1910. 

Senator Charles B. Henderson; wounded, 
March 5, 1921. 

Mayor Anton Cermak of Chicago; assas- 
sinated, February 15, 1933. 

Illinois States’ Attorney Thomas J. Court- 
ney; assaulted, March 24, 1935. 

Senator Huey Long; assassinated, Septem- 
ber 9, 1935. 

Mayor Hubert H. Humphrey of Minne- 
apolis; assaulted, February 6, 1947. 

State Senator Tom Anglin of Oklahoma; 
wounded, May 7, 1947. 

Senator John W. Bricker; 
July 12, 1947. 

Congressman Alvin M. Bentley; wounded, 
March 1, 1954. 


assaulted, 


President's National Crime Commission 
Report, Challenge of Crime in a Free Society, 
p. 239. 

2 Consumer Products Division, Business 
and Defense Services Administration, United 
States Department of Commerce, estimates 
between 75-100 million firearms in private 
hands. 

3 Shooting Industry magazine, 1968. 

*Stanford Research Institute, June 11, 
1963, see p. 2. 

Consumer Products Division, Business 
and Defense Services Administration, United 
States Department of Commerce, 1968 Pro- 
duction, Census of Manufactures. 

*Consumer Products Division, Business 
and Defense Services Administration, United 
States Department of Commerce, Bureau of 
Census Data, Exports and Imports. 

Consumer Products Division, Business 
and Defense Services Administration, United 
States Department of Commerce, Bureau of 
Census Data, Exports and Imports. 

* While campaigning for office. 

Prior to being sworn-in as President. 
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Congressman Ben F. Jensen; wounded, 
March 1, 1954. 

Congressman Clifford Davis; wounded, 
March 1, 1954. 

Congressman George H. Fallon; wounded, 
March 1, 1954. 

Congressman Kenneth A. Roberts; wound- 
ed, March 1, 1954. 

Congressman Leslie C. Arends; wounded, 
March 1, 1954. 

Governor J. Lindsay Almond of Virginia; 
assaulted, April 11, 1959. 

Governor John Connally; wounded, No- 
vember 22, 1963. 

Senator Robert F, Kennedy; assassinated, 
June 5, 1968. 

Senator James O. Eastland; assaulted, July 
12, 1968. 
Prominent Civil Rights Incidents 
Medger Evers; assassinated, June 13, 1963. 
Andrew Goodman; assassinated, June 21, 
1964. 

James Chaney; assassinated, June 21, 1964. 

Michael Schwerner; assassinated, June 21, 
1964. 

Lemuel Penn; assassinated, July, 1964. 

Mrs. Viola Greg Liuzzo; assassinated, 
March 26, 1965. 

Rev. Jonathan Daniels; assassinated, Sep- 
tember 13, 1965. 

Rev. Martin Luther King; assassinated, 
April 4, 1968. 

Others 

Lee Harvey Oswald; assassinated, Novem- 
ber 24, 1963. 

Malcolm X (Black Muslim); assassinated, 
February 21, 1965. 

George Lincoln Rockwell (American Nazi 
Party); assassinated, August 25, 1967. 

III, FIREARMS CRIMES IN THE UNITED STATES 


In 1967: 7,700 people were victims of 
homicides by means of firearms; 55,000 peo- 
ple were victims of aggravated assaults by 
means of firearms; 71,000 armed robberies 
were committed by means of firearms; a total 
of 134,000 homicides, assaults and robberies 
were committed with firearms in 1967. 

In 1967, 11,000“ people committed suicide 
with firearms and 2,800 accidental deaths 
occurred by firearms misuse. 

Each year, nearly 20,000 people die by fire- 
arms misuse including homicides, suicides, 
and accidents. 

Each day, an average of 50 people die by 
firearms misuse, or 1 death by firearms every 
30 minutes. 

In the United States between 1900-1966: * 

269,000 people were firearms homicide vic- 
tims 


360,000 people committed suicide by fire- 
arms. 
138,000 people were killed in firearms acci- 
dents. 

A total of 767,000 people have been killed 
by firearms misuse between 1900-1966. 


10 Federal Bureau of Investigation Uniform 
Crime Reports, 1967 (to be released to the 
public in August 1968). 

“Figures based on data supplied by the 
National Center for Health Statistics, Public 
Health Service, United States Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare, Monthly Vital 
Statistics Report, Vol. 17, No. 1, March 28, 
1968. 

Figures based on data supplied by the 
National Center for Health Statistics, Public 
Health Service, United States Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare, Monthly Vital 
Statistics Report, Vol. 17, No. 1, March 28, 
1968 and Accident Facts, July 1968, published 
by the National Safety Council. 

4 National Center for Health Statistics, 
Public Health Service, United States Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and Welfare, Vital 
Statistics of the United States and Mortality 
Statistics, See chart IV. 
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Between 1960-1967, 411 law enforcement 
officers were slain in the performance of their 
duties. Of these, 394 (96%) were killed with 
flrearms. 

During the four year period, 1964-1967, 
armed robberies with a gun increased 58%." 

During the four year period, 1964-1967, as- 
saults with a gun increased 77% 

One out of every 20 assaults with a weapon 
other than a firearm results in death. How- 
ever, when firearms are used, one out of every 
five assaults results in the death of the vic- 
tim. 

In all our wars, 600,000 5 Americans have 
lost their lives; since 1900, nearly 800,000 ” 
Americans have lost their lives through fire- 
arms misuses in the United States. 


IV. DEATHS FROM FIREARMS IN THE UNITED STATES 


1900 to 19661 

Year Homicides Suicides Accidents 
449 543 

439 558 

2) 449 623 
2 520 653 
585 730 

2 741 524 
: 1 85 700 
8 1,331 808 
05 2.017 794 
174 2.173 967 
tyes z ls 
fe „ Le 
3 3 
oe coke E 
4.247 3.204 2.284 
4.178 3.078 2.168 
% er 
5, 422 3, 825 2.520 
5,736 4.157 2.497 
5, 908 4.209 2.482 
6, 035 4) 469 2.497 
Ess s 2777 
6,362 5, 565 2.962 
6,995 6,735 3, 068 
7, 335 7,409 2.989 
2.252 7.940 2877 
13 E 
353 
5.701 7.073 2.629 
tye . 28 
4.685 7.073 2.390 
4.825 6.385 2.414 
4.204 6,117 2.741 
3.444 5,076 2,318 
3.449 4.808 2.412 
4.029 5,321 2.454 
4.958 6,276 2,816 
4,922 6,691 2.388 
4.884 8.850 2.270 
4.235 7,215 2, 326 
4.779 7.277 2.174 
3.898 6, 873 2.247 
4.244 7,013 2.210 
4.013 7,293 2.277 
1 
1 
35 
4.627 9.017 2; 334 
4.753 9.037 2.204 
4.554 9.487 2.092 


u Federal Bureau of Investigation Uniform 
Crime Reports, 1967 (to be released to the 
public in August 1968). 

15 Same as 14 above. 

16 Same as 14 above. 

“Statement of Senator Robert F. Ken- 
nedy on July 11, 1967, Hearings before the 
Senate Subcommittee on Juvenile Delin- 
quency, Judiciary Committee, United States 
Senate, 90th Congress, p, 158. 

Principal Wars in Which the United 
States Has Participated, Director of Statisti- 
cal Services, Office of the Secretary of De- 
fense, Nov. 7, 1957; Department of Defense 
Press Release, No. 644-68, July 11, 1968. 

19 See chart IV. 
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IV. DEATHS FROM FIREARMS IN THE UNITED STATES, 
1960 to 1966 Continued 


Year Homicides Suicides Accidents 
5, 126 9, 595 2, 263 
5,474 9, 806 2,275 
6, 158 9, 898 2,344 
6, 855 10, 407 2, 558 
ae 269, 436 360, 217 138, 265 


1 For the years prior to 1933, this chart includes deaths only 
for the registration States of the respective years. Data for the 
entire United States was not available until 1933. For 1900, 10 
States and the District of Columbia are included. The 10 States 
are Massachusetts, New Jersey, Connecticut, New Hampshire, 
New York, Rhode Island, Vermont, Maine, Michigan, an 
Indiana. Other States were included later. The chart does not 
reflect the 1967 statistics. Therefore, the actual number of 
deaths from firearms in the United States since 1900 is sub- 
stantially greater than reflected in the chart. 

2 Data not available for homicides, 1900-1909. 


Source: National Center for Health Statistics, Public Health 
Service, U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Vital Statistics of the United States and Mortality Statistics. 


STATE GUN LAWS COMPARED * 
(a) Murder rates 

60% of all murders in the United States 
are by firearms,” with a national average of 
5.6 murders per 100,000 population. States 
with strong firearms laws tend to have fewer 
murders with guns than States with weak 
firearms laws and tend to have lower over- 
all murder rates, 


Percent of Overall 

murders by murder rate 

firearms per 100,000 
43.2 3.2 
38.6 3.5 
31.8 4.8 
35.5 2.4 
24.0 1.4 
66.4 6.1 
66.9 10.6 
68.7 9.1 
Mississippi. 70.9 9.7 
CCC 62. 0 9.9 


The following table is a geographic break- 
down of murder rates, percentages of murder 
by gun, and the population density of the 
United States. The murder rates per one hun- 
dred thousand population are based on fig- 
ures in the 1966 FBI Uniform Crime Report 
and the figures on percentages of murder by 
gun are culled from an FBI survey covering 
the period 1962-1965. The density of popula- 
tion for each of the states is based on the 
1960 census, The figures in parentheses fol- 
lowing each state’s statistics are the rank 
order (high to low) for each category: 


ANALYSIS OF MURDER RATES, PERCENTAGE OF MURDER 
BY GUN, AND POPULATION DENSITY, UNITED STATES, 
BY GEOGRAPHIC REGIONS! 


Murder Percent Population 
rate by gun lensity 
1. NORTHEASTERN 
STATES 
Connecticut 2.0 (42 48. 3 (43) 517.5 ic 
Maine * 2.2 52.3 (40) 31.3 ¢ 
Massachusetts.. 2.4 (38) 35.5 (47) 654.5 (3) 
New Hampshire 1.9 (43) 66.7 (13) 67.3 ¢ 
Rhode Island. 1.4 (50) 24,0 (49) 812.4 (1 
1.5 (49) 100.0 (1) 42.0 (32 


2 Federal Bureau of Investigation Law 
Enforcement Bulletin, October 1966, p. 22. 

* FBI Uniform Crime Reports 1966, p. 6. 

= FBI Uniform Crime Reports 1966, p. 4. 
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ANALYSIS OF MURDER RATES, PERCENTAGES OF MURDER 
BY GUN, AND POPULATION DENSITY, UNITED STATES, 
BY GEOGRAPHIC REGIONS '—Continued 


Murder Percent Population 
rate by gun ſensity 
3. NORTH CENTRAL 
STATES 
2. MIDDLE ATLANTIC 
STATES 

3.5 (31) 38.6 (46) 806.7 (2 
4.8 (23) 31.8 (48) 350.1 (5 
3.2 (32) 43.2 (45) 251.5 (7 
6.9 (1 54.8 180.3 
4.0 (29) 61.6 (27) 128.9 (12 
4.7 (24) 45.9 (44) 137.2 (11 
4.5 (26) 60.3 (29) 236.9 (8 
1.9 (44) 55.9 (35) 72.2 
1.6 (47) 61.9 (25) 49.2 (28 
3.5 (30) 64.2 (20) 26.6 (37 
2.2 (40) 56.7 (34) 42.7 (31 
5.4 (21) 65.5 (18) 62.5 (27 
1.8 (45) 70.3 80 18.4 (38 
1.8 (46, 271 9.1 (43 
1.5 (48) 66.7 (12) 8.9 (44) 


8.2 (11) 58,0 (33) 225.6 (9 
10.3 (6) 66.0 (17) 91.3 (17 
11.3 (3) 66.6 (14) 67.7 (24 
7.0 (15) 48.6 (42) 314.0 (6 
8.7 (10) 68.5 (10) 92.9 (16 
11.6 ¢ 73.3 92 78.7 (19 
6.5 (17) 60.9 (28) 99.6 (14 
4.2 63.9 (21) 77.3 (20 
10.9 11 59.6 (31) 64.0 
7.0 (14) 73.0 (3) 76.2 (21 
9.7 B 70.9 46.1 (29 
ae — 7.8 (12) 66.4 (16) 85.4 (18 
uth central: 
Arkansas 7.1 (13) 65.0 (19) 34.0 (34 
i 9.9 61.6 (26) 72.2 (23 
5.5 (20) 61.9 (24) 64.0 (26 
9.1 (9) 68.7 (9) 36.5 (33 
6.1 (18) 66-4 (15) 11.5 (41 
4.0 (28) 58.7 (32) 16.9 (40) 
3.0 (33) 60.0 (30) 8.1 (45 
2.8 (35) 72.0 G 4.6 (47 
10.6 G 66.9 (11) 2.6 (49 
6.1 (19) 63.7 (22) 7.8 (46 
2.0 (41) 72.3 g 10.8 (42 
4.9 (22) 54.8 (37) 3.4 (48; 
12.9 (1) 71.4 6 4 (50 
4.6 (25) 50.1 (41) 100.4 (13 
2.9 (34) 52.9 (39) 98.6 (15 
2.7 (36) 62.5 (23) 18.4 (39 
2.5 (37) 54.9 (36) 42.8 (30) 


t Hearings before the Subcommittee To Investigate Juvenile 
— Judiciary Committee, U.S. Senate, 90th Cong., 
p. 731. 


(b) Effect of comparatively strong gun 

control laws 

New Jersey: * In New Jersey, which has a 
strict gun control law, from August 2, 1966 
(effective date of a strong New Jersey law) 
to May 31, 1968 (a 22-month period), State 
and local police approved 94,221 rifle and 
shotgun identification cards and pistol per- 
mits. On the other hand, criminal records 
were determined in approximately 7% of 
all applications, and 1,659 applications were 
denied. Approximately 75% of State Police 
denials were for criminal records, including 
such offenses as first degree murder, rape, 
burglary, breaking and entering, lewdness, 
and sex crimes of various types. 

California: In a single year, police checks 
of purchases from dealers thwarted more 
than 800 illegal purchases. Of the 806 in- 
eligible purchasers, 697 were ex-convicts, 74 
were narcotics addicts, 27 were aliens and 
8 were minors. 


Statement of New Jersey Attorney Gen- 
eral Arthur J. Sills before the Senate Sub- 
committee on Juvenile Delinquency, United 
States Senate, 90th Congress, June 26, 1968. 

Statement of California Attorney Gen- 
eral Thomas C. Lynch before the Senate Sub- 
committee on Juvenile Delinquency, United 
States Senate, 90th Congress, June 28, 1968. 
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(ce) Mail order problem 

Chicago; In 1965, of 4,069 Chicago mail 
order gun purchases from just three dealers 
in California, 948 had prior criminal records 
which would have precluded purchase in 
that city; thus, one-quarter of the mail order 
purchasers had criminal records.“ 

New Jersey: Survey of mail order gun re- 
cipients in New Jersey showed that 40% were 
persons without permits (which New Jersey 
law requires). In 44% of those cases, the 
person had a prior criminal record.“ 

District of Columbia: 25% of the mail 
order gun recipients in the District of Co- 
lumbia had criminal records.” 

Indiana; 10% of the mail order gun pur- 
chasers had criminal records.“ 

Connecticut: 13% of the mail order gun 
purchasers had criminal records.” 


(d) Gun sales to nonresidents 


Massachusetts: During a 10-year period, 
Massachusetts State Police traced 87% or 
4,506 guns used in crimes in that state to 
purchases outside Massachusetts.“ 

Detroit: 90 out of every 100 guns confis- 
cated from lawbreakers were not registered 
in Michigan (which requires registration); a 
majority of these unregistered guns were 
obtained in a nearby city in a neighboring 
state with non-existent gun controls." 


Statement of Karl K. Miller, Chicago Po- 
lice Department, Chicago, Illinois, On June 
2, 1965, Hearings before the Subcommittee 
to Investigate Juvenile Delinquency, Judi- 
ciary Committee, United States Senate, 89th 
Congress, p. 278. 

æ Statement of Arthur J. Sills, Attorney 
General, New Jersey, on June 3, 1965, Hear- 
ings before the Subcommittee to Investigate 
Juvenile Delinquency, Judiciary Committee, 
United States Senate, 89th Congress, p. 405. 

n Statement of John B. Layton, Chief of 
Police, Washington, D.C, on June 2, 1965, be- 
fore the Subcommittee to Investigate 
Juvenile Delinquency, Judiciary Committee, 
United States Senate, 89th Congress, p. 290. 

Letter from George A. Everett, Superin- 
tendent, Indiana State Police, Letter dated 
April 22, 1964, Hearings before the Subcom- 
mittee to Investigate Juvenile Delinquency, 
Judiciary Committee, United States Senate, 
89th Congress, p. 3712. 

W Letter from Leslie W. Williams, Depart- 
ment of State Police, Connecticut, Dated 
April 13, 1964 to the Subcommittee to In- 
vestigate Juvenile uency, Judiciary 
Committee, United States Senate, 89th Con- 
gress, p. 3701. 

» Statement by Richard R. Caples, Com- 
missioner, Department of Public Safety, 
Boston, Massachusetts, Exhibits 84, 85, on 
June 13, 1965, before the Subcom- 
mittee to Investigate Juvenile Delinquency, 
Judiciary Committee, United States Senate, 
89th Congress p. 346-347. 

u Statement by William L. Cahalan, Pros- 
ecuting Attorney, Wayne County, Michigan, 
on July 18, 1967. Hearings before the Sub- 
committee to Investigate Juvenile Delin- 
quency, Judiciary Committee, United States 
Senate, 90th Congress, p. 369. 

% Federal Bureau of Investigation Uni- 
form Crime Reports, 1967 (to be released to 
the public in August 1968). 

s Federal Bureau of Investigation Uni- 
form Crime Reports, 1966, page 7. 

„Federal Bureau of Investigation Uni- 
form Crime Reports, 1965, page 6. 

æ% Federal Bureau of Investigation Uni- 
form Crime Reports, 1964, pages 6, 7. 

% Federal Bureau of Investigation 
form Crime Reports, 1966, page 6. 

* Survey conducted by the Staff of the 
Senate Subcommittee on Juvenile Delin- 
quency, Judiciary Committee, United States 
Senate, dated March 15, 1966, entitled “Ré- 
sumé of Subcommittee Questionnaire on 
Rifle and Shotgun Misuse in Cities of 100,- 
000 or More.” 


Uni- 
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VI. RIFLES AND SHOTGUNS 


(a) Crimes committed with rifles and 
shotguns 

1967—1,850 rifle and shotgun homicides." 

1966—1,750 rifle and shotgun homicides.= 

1965—1,690 rifle and shotgun homicides.* 

1964—1,545 rifle and shotgun homicides.* 
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Nearly 30% of all homicides by firearms 
are committed with rifles and shotguns.” 
(Ù) Seizures 
During 1960-65, the police in 40 cities re- 
ported taking more than 50,000 rifles and 
shotguns from persons possessing or using 
them unlawfully.’ 


VII.—FIREARMS DEATHS IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES WITH STRICT FIREARMS CONTROLS ARE SIGNIFICANTLY LOWER THAN 
IN THE UNITED STATES! 


[Number and rate per 100,000 population] 


Homicide Suicide Accident 
Country — — — — —— — Population 
Number Rate Number Rate Number Rate 

United States (1966) 6, 855 3.5 10,407 5.3 2.558 

Australia (1963)... 7 57 5 331 z9 95 1 1.89.00 
Belgium (1868) 20 2 82 9 il of 9} 464; 000 
Canada (1888 —— 98 5 609 3.1 197 1.0 19,604, 000 
Denmark (1968) 6 1 48 1.0 4 71 4.758, 000 
England and Wales (1866) 27 -l 173 -4 53 -1 54,595, 000 
France (1966)..-...-............... 132 2 875 1.8 25 [5 485.922, 000 
German Federal Republic (1865). 78 1 484 9 89 2 89, 041.000 
Italy (1964). 243 5 370 7 175 3 51,576,000 
Japan (1965) 16 0 68 1 78 1 97, 360, 000 
Netherlands (1965) 5 0 11 Ay 4 0 12,292) 000 
Sweden (1966)... .. 14 2 192 2.5 20 3 J. 734,000 


— 1 World Health Organization, Bureau of Vital Statistics, U.S. De 
Research Institute, 


partment of Health, Education, W H 
une 11, 1968; statement of Arnold Kotz, Stanford Research Institute, belare tho Saa aaa ta aat 


Juvenile Delinquency, Judiciary Committee, U.S. Senate, June 27, 1968, 


VIII. PUBLIC OPINION POLLS 

Harris Survey, June 1968: 81% of the 

American people favor registration of all fire- 
arms. 


Harris Survey, April 1968; By 71 to 23 per 
cent, the American people favor the passage 
of Federal laws that would place tight con- 
trols over the sale of guns in this country. 

A cross-section of 1634 homes was asked 
this question on gun control legislation: 

“Do you favor or oppose Federal laws which 
would control the sales of guns, such as mak- 


ing all persons register all gun purchases 

no matter where they buy them?” 
Un percent] 

Favor Oppose Not sure 

71 23 6 

70 20 10 

69 27 4 

71 22 7 

77 1 

65 31 4 

79 13 8 

71 23 6 

69 23 8 


The patterns of gun ownership shows wide 
variation by region, size of place, and by 
race: 


“Do you or does anyone in your house own 
a gun?” 


[In percent] 
Own gun Don't 
own gun 
51 49 
34 66 
55 
64 36 
53 47 
27 73 
47 53 
58 42 
78 22 
55 45 
47 53 
32 68 
36 64 
Rifles and shotguns seized from ju- 
rr dd 805 
Rifles and shotguns seized in mur- 
pe NEO ee ine ahd at os ae 1,210 
Rifles and shotguns seized in rob- 
„ 2. -- w= 2, 908 
Rifles and shotguns seized in as- 
i MEP ee eaeeatoe 4,179 
Rifies and shotguns seized in illegal 
attivities 2.2... „%. 37, 165 
Rifles and shotguns seized in illegal 
Weapon charge 4,478 
C 50, 748 


The Harris Survey, September 1967: By a 
decisive 66-to-28% margin, white gun own- 
ers favor passage of a law in Congress which 
would require that all persons “register all 
gun purchases no matter where they buy 
them.” 

The cross section of white gun owners was 
asked: “Do you favor or oppose federal laws 
which would control the sale of guns, such 
as making all persons register all gun pur- 
chases no matter when they buy them?” 


[in percent) 
— RESE AAEN 
Favor Opposed Not sure 

— E st ee a 
All white gun owners.. 66 28 6 

By region: 

3 20 21 

Midwest. 70 25 3 
South... 62 27 11 
West e eee 40 4 


The Gallup Poll, September 1966: The mood 
of the public for nearly three decades has 
been to impose controls on the sale and 
possession of weapons. 

The survey questions and findings: 

“Would you favor or oppose a law which 
would require a person to obtain a police per- 
mit before he or she could buy a gun?” 


Un percent] 


All persons Gun owners 
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PROBLEMS OF THE PHARMACEUTI- 
CAL INDUSTRY 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, the 
June issue of the Progressive, an out- 
standing publication which exemplifies 
journalism at its best, contains an article 
entitled “How Doctors Learn the Easy 
Way,” written by Morton Mintz. The 
article discusses the drug hearings cur- 
rently being conducted by the Senate 
Small Business Committee’s Monopoly 
Subcommittee under the chairmanship 
of the distinguished Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. NELSON]. 

The study of the drug industry now 
being conducted by my colleague is one 
of the most thorough and informative 
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investigations ever undertaken by any 
Senate committee. The problems be- 
setting the pharmaceutical industry 
have been carefully and accurately docu- 
mented. Witnesses have included the 
foremost medical authorities in the 
United States. Testimony has been heard 
from all segments of our economy to 
provide an accurate and complete rec- 
ord. All in all, the Nelson subcommittee 
is performing a very real public service 
which will, when completed, provide the 
basis for resolving the problems in this 
industry—to the benefit not only of the 
industry itself, but also, and most par- 
ticularly, to the benefit of all of our 
citizens so that our people may have the 
best possible drugs at the lowest possible 
cost. 

I commend the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin on the tremendous work the subcom- 
mittee, under his leadership and guid- 
ance, is doing in a field which sorely 
needs considerable improvement. 

I ask unanimous consent that this fine 
article, which clearly pinpoints some of 
the areas the Monopoly Subcommittee 
has covered, be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

How DOCTORS LEARN THE Easy WAY 
(By Morton Mintz) + 

One day in 1952, Dr. Albe M. Watkins of 
La Canada, California, went to his medicine 
cabinet for a drug with which to treat his 
son, James, ten, who had an infection of 
the urinary tract. The physician passed up 
several preparations in favor of Chloromy- 
cetin. The manufacturer of this antibiotic, 
Parke, Davis & Co., had told him that Chlo- 
romycetin was “perfectly safe.” Three months 
later, the boy was dead of aplasitc anemia, a 
blood disease. His agony had been so great 
and so prolonged that, his father said in a 
letter to Parke, Davis, “I might have done 
better had I taken a gun and shot him.” 

Dr. Watkins was one of three similarly 
bereaved California fathers who told their 
stories at recent hearings held by Senator 
Gaylord Nelson, Wisconsin Democrat and 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Monopoly 
of the Senate Select Small Business Com- 
mittee. The other witnesses were Dr. Frank- 
lin Farman, a Lakewood urologist whose only 
child, Mary Ann, five, also died in 1952, and 
Edgar F. Elfstrom, publisher of the Daily 
News Tribune in Fullerton, whose daugh- 
ter Brenda Lee, nineteen, the youngest of 
four, died in 1960. Like almost all among hun- 
dreds of such aplastic anemia deaths, these 
had been needless—the result of the pre- 
seribing of Chloromycetin for colds or other 
trivial ailments which no medicine cures, or 
for conditions in which other drugs are 
safer. 

To an extent true of no other prescription 
drug, experts have warned the medical pro- 
fession about Chloromycetin and pleaded for 
restraint in its use. Yet for sixteen years 
the use of this antibiotic has persisted and 


even increased. Perhaps a few thousand per- 
sons a year in this country should get the 


drug, which has the generic name chloram- 


1 Morton Mintz, a reporter for The Wash- 
ington Post, won the Raymond Clapper, Hey- 
wood Broun, and George Polk awards for his 
1962 reporting of the thalidomide tragedy. 
He wrote “The Therapeutic Nightmare,” pub- 
lished in hard cover by Houghton Mifflin and 
later reissued in paperback by Beacon Press 
under the title, “By Prescription Only.” 
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phenicol, for typhoid fever, principally. But 
in 1960 it was given to an estimated four mil- 
lion Americans, a number of whom died of 
aplastic anemia. Blame of course attaches to 
the company, which has made tens of millions 
of dollars on Chloromycetin (Parke Davis's 
concept of ethical behavior is illuminated 
by its practice of advertising the drug in for- 
eign medical journals without the warnings 
that it is required by law to include in Amer- 
ican medical journals.) Blame also attaches 
to the Food and Drug Administration, which 
until the Nelson hearings had not acted 
vigorously to reduce the hazard. But what 
the fathers and other witnesses made clear 
as never before was the primary responsibil- 
ity of physicians. 

The assurance of safety on which Dr, Wat- 
kins relied when he administered Chloro- 
mycetin to his son had been conveyed to him 
in a visit from a salesman, or detail man, 
from Parke, Davis. His poignant testimony 
underscored a depressing point—that despite 
five to twelve years of medical training, a 
great many physicians, in 1968 as in 1952— 
entrust their postgraduate education to drug 
companies. 

“The laity ...has more to fear from 
credulous doctors than from advertisements 
themselves: for a nostrum containing dan- 
gerous drugs is doubly dangerous if intro- 
duced into the household by the prescription 
of a physician who knows nothing of its 
composition and is misled as to its effect.” 
This was said not in 1968, but in 1910, ina 
report on medical education in the United 
States by the great American educator, Abra- 
ham Flexner. 

“The spectacle astonishes one now that it 
can be viewed from the perspective of grow- 
ing distance: a learned scientific profession 
doing about one half of what is its chief 
work—treating the sick—on the strength 
solely of information received from adver- 
tisements and detail men.” This too was said 
not in 1968, but, by coincidence, also in 1910, 
in an article in the Journal of the American 
Medical Association by Dr. David L. Edsall. 

The spectacle remains astonishing although 
the distance has grown in time by more than 
a half-century. At Senator Nelson’s hearings, 
however, the situation was put in an unusual 
perspective by a witness who spoke both as a 
physician and as a lawyer. The witness, Dr. 
William C. Hewson of Philadelphia, was from 
1958 to 1964 in general medical practice in 
West Chester, Pennsylvania. Then he went 
to law school. A few months ago, he won a 
$215,000 jury award for the estate of Mary 
Ann Incollingo, a child who died of aplastic 
anemia after receiving Chloromycetin need- 
lessly. 

“The great disservice of the detail men is 
not in their exaggeration of a drug’s bene- 
ficial uses but in their approach to its toxic 
effects,” he told the Nelson Subcommittee. 
“Commonly the toxicity is not discussed 
thoroughly, is played down, or is not 
even broached. The otherwise informed 
physician is thereby grossly misled.” He 
went on to testify that in his own expe- 
rience as & general practitioner, “I do not 
recall the Parke, Davis detail men ever dis- 
cussing the relationship between administra- 
tion of the drug and the development of 
blood dyscrasias. ... Of the many physicians 
I have talked to with regard to these detail- 
ing methods not one has stated that the 
Parke, Davis man voluntarily brought the 
toxicity to the physicians’ attention.” 

A rare insight into the kind of indoctrina- 
tion given detail men was provided last 
October in the Sunday Times of London af- 
ter its correspondent Tony Clifton came 
across a pamphlet distributed by Merck & 
Co. to its representatives in the United 
Kingdom. One instruction was, “Develop eye- 
contact habits that help to signal sin- 
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cerity . . look your customer right in the 
eye. ... Keep the sincerity flag of good eye- 
contact flying.” Another guideline was, 
“When the doctor invites you to take a chair, 
sit animatedly.”’ In testimony before the late 
Senator Estes Kefauver, Dr. A. Dale Console, 
a former medical director of E. R. Squibb & 
Sons, said, “There is a simple maxim I 
learned from detail men... ‘If you can’t 
convince them, confuse them.’” 

The medical profession speaks of an in- 
violable “right” to prescribe as it sees fit. At 
the same time, its members in large numbers 
allow themselves to be educated in the exer- 
cise of that “right” by profit-motivated 
corporations. These physicians may have 
forgotten an admonition of their ancient 
mentor, Hippocrates. In his work “On 
Wounds of the Head,” he cautioned against 
those who “praise what seems outlandish 
before they know whether it is good, rather 
than the customary, which they already 
3 to be good; the bizarre rather than the 
obvious.“ 


FIREARMS FACTS 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, as the Sen- 
ate contemplates further consideration 
of firearms control legislation, Members 
will again find useful and informative 
the vast data which is available on the 
kind and quantity of firearms in com- 
merce and used in crime. 

A brief but comprehensive document 
which includes most of the facts relevant 
to the forthcoming debate in these 
chambers was prepared by the Justice 
Department’s Criminal Division. Only 
recently available, I should like to make 
it known to Senators. 

I am pleased to note that the Depart- 
ment of Justice has made use of the 
extensive testimony before the Sub- 
committee To Investigate Juvenile 
Delinquency during our hearings in 1965, 
1967, and 1968 on firearms control legis- 
lation. A part of the purpose of these 
public hearings is to provide basic data 
for the case on which we have based our 
call for strong controls on the sale of 
firearms. In these days of multiplicity 
of experts and studies, I am sure that 
the more economy minded among us 
will rejoice to see this efficient use of 
available testimony from men with first- 
hand experience in law enforcement at 
Federal, State, and municipal levels. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the report entitled “Firearms 
Facts” be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

FIREARMS FACTS 
(Compiled by Criminal Division, United 
States Department of Justice, July 16, 
1968) 
I, FIREARMS IN THE UNITED STATES 
(a) Facts and figures 


Estimates of firearms in private hands 
range from 501 to 100* million firearms. 


President's National Crime Commission 
Reperi, Challenge of Crime in a Free Society, 
p. è 

3 Consumer Products Division, Business 
and Defense Services Administration, United 
States Department of Commerce, estimates 
22 75-100 million firearms in private 
hands. 
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An estimated 42.5 million Americans own 
firearms? 

In 1967, 4.5 million firearms were pur- 
chased for private use in the United States.‘ 

2 million firearms are manufactured do- 
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mestically of which 70% are rifles and shot- 
guns.“ 

More than 1.2 million flrearms are imported 
each year. 

60% of the imported firearms are hand- 
guns.” 


(b) Firearms sold in the United States for individual use * 


1963 ! 1964 2 
875, 440 1, 019, 000 
603, 039 936, 000 
496, 139 500, 000 
C 1,974,618 2, 455, 000 


1 Census data. 
2 Derived from excise tax receipts, industry data, and census data. 
3 The total quantity of firearms is derived from the total wholesale value of firearms sold in the United States for personal use 
and the average wholesale cost of — . manufactured guns. Had the lower average price of foreign-made firearms been 
0 


included in the average price, the estimate of 


(c). Imports 
In recent years, imports, particularly im- 
ports of pistols and revolvers, have increased 
sharply (Consumer Products Division, Busi- 
ness and Defense Services Administration, 
United States Department of Commerce, Bu- 
reau of Census Data, Exports and Imports): 


Pistols and Total 

Year revolvers Rifles Shotguns imports 
1958 79, 000 198. 000 93, 000 370, 000 
1963_... 223. 000 219, 000 120, 000 562, 000 
1954... 253, 000 181, 000 139, 000 573, 000 
1955 7, 000 245, 000 174, 000 766, 
1988. 513000 291, 000 192, 000 996, 
1957 747,000 239, 000 222,000 1. 208. 000 


In the first 4 months of 1968, 392,000 
handguns have been imported. Last year, in 
the first 4 months, 224,600 handguns were 
im; . If this year’s rate continues un- 
abated, the total for the year will be 1,560,000 

im; This rate will be nearly 

20 times the rate 10 years ago, and nearly 

double last year's rate. Virtually all handgun 

imports are for private use. 

II. SOME PUBLIC FIGURES IN UNITED STATES 
ASSASSINATED, WOUNDED OR ASSAULTED WITH 
FIREARMS 

Presidents 

Andrew Jackson; assaulted, January 30, 
1835. 

Abraham Lincoln; assassinated, April 14, 
1865. 

James A. Garfield; assassinated, July 2, 
1881. 

William McKinley; assassinated, Septem- 
ber 6, 1901. 

Theodore Roosevelt; wounded, October 14, 
1912. 


8 Shooting Industry magazine, 1968. 

*Stanford Research Institute, June 11, 
1968, see p. 2. 

‘Consumer Products Division, Business 
and Defense Services Administration, United 
States Department of Commerce, 1963 Pro- 
duction, Census of Manufactures. 

Consumer Products Division, Business 
and Defense Services Administration, United 
States Department of Commerce, Bureau of 
Census Data, Exports and Imports. 

Consumer Products Division, Business 
and Defense Services Administration, United 
States Department of Commerce, Bureau of 
Census Data, Exports and Imports. 

While campaigning for office. 

Prior to being sworn-in as President. 

*Statistics compiled by the Stanford Re- 
search Institute, June 11, 1968; Statement 
of Arnold Kotz, Stanford Research Institute, 
Hearings Before the Subcommittee to In- 
vestigate Juvenile Delinquency, Judiciary 
Committee, United States Senate, 90th Con- 
gress, June 27, 1968. 


Percent of 


1965 2 1966 2 1967 2 increase 
1963-67 
1, 286, 000 1, 376, 000 1, 882, 000 115 
1, 190, 000 1, 422, 000 1, 515, 000 151 
587, 000 846, 000 1, 188, 000 139 
3, 063, 000 3,644,000 2 4,585,000 132 


tal firearms would have been about 10-percent higher. 


Franklin D. Roosevelt; assaulted, February 
16, 1933.° 

Harry S. Truman; assaulted, November 1, 
1950. 

John Fitzgerald Kennedy; 
November 22, 1963. 


Other Elected Officials 


State Senator Almon Case of West Tennes- 
see; assassinated, January, 1867. 

Chief Justice of the New Mexico Territory, 
John P. Slough; assassinated, December 21, 
1867. 

Congressman, James Hinds; assassinated, 
October 12, 1868. 

Former Senator Samuel 
wounded, October 11, 1873. 

State Senator Smith of Tennessee; wound- 
ed, December 9, 1881. 

Former Mayor John Bowman of St. Louis; 
assassinated, November 21, 1885. 

Mayor Carter H. Harrison, Sr. of Chicago; 
assassinated, October 28, 1893. 

William Goebel, successful Kentucky gu- 
bernatorial candidate; assassinated, January 
30, 1900. 

Mayor William J. Gaynor of New York; 
wounded, August 9, 1910. 

Senator Charles B. Henderson; wounded 
March 6, 1921. 

Mayor Anton Cermak of Chicago; assassi- 
nated, February 15, 1933. 

Illinois State’s Attorney Thomas J. Court- 
ney; assaulted, March 24, 1935. 

Senator Huey Long; assassinated, Septem- 
ber 9, 1935. 

Mayor Hubert H. Humphrey of Minneap- 
olis; assaulted February 6, 1947. 

State Senator Tom Anglin of Oklahoma; 
wounded, May 7, 1947. 

Senator John W. Bricker; assaulted, July 
12, 1947. 

Congressman Alvin M. Bentley; wounded, 
March 1, 1954. 


assassinated, 


O. Pomeroy; 


Co: Ben F. Jensen; wounded, 
March 1, 1954. 

Congressman Clifford Davis; wounded, 
March 1, 1954. 

Co: n George H. Fallon; wounded, 
March 1, 1954. 


Congressman Kenneth A. Roberts; wound- 
ed, March 1, 1954. 

Congressman Leslie C. Arends; wounded, 
March 1, 1954. 

Governor J. Lindsay Almond of Virginia; 
assaulted, April 11, 1959. 

Governor John Connally; wounded, Novem- 
ber 22, 1963. 

Senator Robert F. Kennedy; assassinated, 
June 5, 1968. 

Senator James O. Eastland; 
July 12, 1968. 

Prominent Civil Rights Incidents 


Medgar Evers; assassinated, June 13, 1963. 

Andrew Goodman; assassinated, June 21, 
1964. 

James Chaney; assassinated, June 21, 1964. 


assaulted, 
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Michael Schwerner; assassinated, June 21, 
1964. 

Lemuel Penn; assassinated, July, 1964. 

Mrs. Viola Greg Liuzzo; assassinated, 
March 26, 1965. 

Rev. Jonathan Daniels; assassinated, Sep- 
tember 13, 1965. 

Rev. Martin Luther King; 
April 4, 1968. 


assassinated, 


Others 


Lee Harvey Oswald; assassinated, Novem- 
ber 24, 1963. 

Malcolm X (Black Muslims); assassinated, 
February 21, 1965. 

George Lincoln Rockwell (American Nazi 
Party); assassinated, August 25, 1967. 

II. FIREARMS CRIMES IN THE UNITED STATES 

In 1967: % 7,700 people were victims of 
homicides by means of firearms; 55,000 peo- 
ple were victims of aggravated assaults by 
means of firearms; 71,000 armed robberies 
were committed by means of firearms; a total 
of 134,000 homicides, assaults and robberies 
were committed with firearms in 1967. 

In 1967, 11,000" people committed suicide 
with firearms and 2,800 accidental deaths 
occurred by firearms misuse. 

Each year, nearly 20,000 people die by fire- 
arms including homicides, suicides, and ac- 
cidents. 

Each day, an average of 50 people die by 
firearms misuse, or 1 death by firearms every 
30 minutes. 

In the United States between 1900-1966: 13 

269,000 people were firearms homicide vic- 
tims. 

360,000 people committed suicide by fire- 
arms. 

138,000 people were killed in firearms ac- 
cidents. 

A total of 767,000 people have been killed 
by firearms misuse between 1900-1966. 

Between 1960-1967, 411 law enforcement 
officers were slain in the performance of their 
duties. Of these, 394 (96%) were killed with 
firearms. 

During the four year period, 1964-1967, 
armed robberies with a gun increased 58%. 45 

During the four year period, 1964-1967, as- 
saults with a gun increased 77% . 40 

One out of every 20 assaults with a weapon 
other than a firearm results in death. How- 
ever, when firearms are used, one out of every 
five assaults results in the death of the vic- 
tim. u 


1 Federal Bureau of Investigation Uniform 
Crime Reports, 1967 (to be released to the 
public in August 1968). 

u Pi based on data supplied by the 
National Center for Health Statistics, Public 
Health Service, United States Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare, Monthly 
Vital Statistics Report, Vol. 17, No. 1, March 
28, 1968. 

Figures based on data supplied by the 
National Center for Health Statistics, Pub- 
lic Health Service, United States Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare, Monthly 
Vital Statistics Report, Vol. 17, No. 1, March 
28, 1968 and Accident Facts, July 1968, pub- 
lished by the National Safety Council. 

43 National Center for Health Statistics, 
Public Health Service, United States Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and Welfare, Vital 
Statistics of the United States and Mortality 
Statistics. See chart IV. 

u“ Federal Bureau of Investigation Uniform 
Crime Reports, 1967 (to be released to the 
public in August 1968). 

Same as 14 above. 

Same as 14 above. 

u Statement of Senator Robert F. Kennedy 
on July 11, 1967, Hearings before the Senate 
Subcommittee on Juvenile Delinquency, 
Judiciary Committee, United States Senate, 
90th Congress, p. 158. 
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In all our wars, 600,000 * Americans have 
lost their lives; since 1900, nearly 800,000 * 
Americans have lost their lives through fire- 
arms misuse in the United States. 


IV. DEATHS FROM FIREARMS IN THE UNITED STATES, 


1900-66 1 

Year Homicides Suicides Accidents 
449 543 
? 439 558 
2 449 623 
2 520 653 
2 585 730 
3 741 524 
2 1,230 800 
O 1,522 707 
0 1,931 808 
9 2,017 794 
„174 2,173 967 
1,743 2, 559 1, 147 
„„ „ 
2, 366 2, 950 1,370 
2,213 3, 266 1,297 
2,708 3, 066 1,474 
3, 205 3.057 1.607 
3,475 3, 372 2,030 
4,247 3,204 2, 284 
4,178 3,078 2, 168 
5,178 4,015 2,245 
5, 430 3, 831 2, 457 
5, 422 3, 825 2,520 
5, 736 4,197 2,497 
5, 908 4, 209 2, 482 
6, 035. 4, 469 2,497 
6, 004 4, 864 2,647 
6, 668 5, 366 2,777 
6, 362 5, 565 2, 962 
6,995 6,735 3, 068 
7,335 7, 409 2,989 
7, 252 7,940 2,877 
7, 863 7,798 3, 026 
7.702 7,296 3, 023 
6, 506 6, 830 2.854 
6,016 6,721 2,882 
5,701 7,073 2,629 
5, 055 7,357 2, 696 
4,799 6,944 2, 582 
4,655 7,073 2,390 
4,525 6, 385 2,414 
4, 204 6,117 2,741 
3, 444 5, 076 2,318 
3,449 4, 808 2,412 
4, 029 5, 321 2, 454 
4, 966 6,276 2,816 
4,922 6,691 2, 386 
4, 894 6, 660 2,270 
4, 235 7,215 2, 326 
4,179 7,377 2,174 
3, 898 6, 873 2,247 
4,244 7,013 2,210 
4,013 7,293 2,277 
4,115 7,539 2, 281 
3, 807 7,763 2,120 
4.039 7,817 2, 202 
4,010 7, 841 2, 369 
4, 230 8, 871 2,172 
4, 457 8, 788 2, 258 
4,627 9, 017 2, 334 
4,753 9, 037 2.204 
4,954 9, 487 2,092 
5, 126 9, 595 2, 263 
474 9, 806 2,275 
6, 158 9, 898 2,344 
6, 855 10, 407 2, 558 
269, 436 360, 217 138, 265 


1 For the years prior to 1933, this chart includes deaths only 
for the registration States of the 1 years. Data for the 
entire United States was not available until 1933. For 1900, 10 
States and the District of Columbia are included. The 10 States 
are jusetts, New Jersey, Connecticut, New Hampshire, 
New York, Rhode Island, Vermont, Maine, Michigan, ani 
Indiana, Other States were included later, 

Note: The chart does not reflect the 1967 statistics. There- 
fore, the actual number of deaths from firearms in the United 
States since 1900 is substantially greater than reflected in 
the chart. 

2 Data not available for homicides, 1900-1909, 

Source: National Center for Health Statistics, Public Health 


Service, U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Vital Statistics of the United States and Mortality Statistics. 


18 Principal Wars in Which the United 
States Has Participated, Director of Statisti- 
cal Services, Office of the Secretary of De- 
fense, Nov. 7, 1957; Department of Defense 
Press Release, No. 644-68, July 11, 1968. 

1 See chart IV. 
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V. STATE GUN LAWS COMPARED *° 
(a) Murder rates 


60% of all murders in the United States 
are by firearms,” with a national average of 
5.6 murders per 100,000 population. States 
with strong firearms laws tend to have fewer 
murders with guns than States with weak 
firearms laws and tend to have lower overall 
murder rates. 


Percent of Overall murder 

murders by rate por 

firearms 100, 
Strong gun-law States: 

P l 43,2 3.2 
38.6 3.5 
31.8 4.8 
35.5 2.4 
24.0 1.4 
n 66.4 6.1 
Nevada 66.9 10.6 
Texas 68.7 9.1 
Mississipp 70.9 9.7 
Louisiana. 62.0 9.9 


The following table is a geographic break- 
down of murder rates, percentages of murder 
by gun, and the population density of the 
United States. The murder rates per one hun- 
dred thousand population are based on 
figures in the 1966 FBI Uniform Crime Re- 
port and the figures on percentages of murder 
by gun are culled from an FBI survey cover- 
ing the period 1962-1965. The density of pop- 
ulation for each of the states is based on the 
1960 census, The figures in parentheses fol- 
lowing each state’s statistic are the rank 
order (high to low) for each category: 


ANALYSIS OF MURDER RATES, PERCENTAGES OF MURDER 
BY GUN, AND POPULATION DENSITY, UNITED STATES, 
BY GEOGRAPHIC REGIONS! 


Murder Percent Population 

rate by gun lensity 

1. NORTHEASTERN 
STATES 

Connecticut 43) 517.5 (4 

Maine 40) 31.3 ¢ 
Massachusetts 47) 654.5 (3 
New Hampshire. 13) 67.3 (25 
Rhode Island.......... 49) 812.4 (1 

ermont (1) 42.0 ( 


1. MIDDLE ATLANTIC 
STATES 


New Jersey. 3.5 (31) 38.6 (46) 806.7 (2 
New Vork 4.8 (23) 31.8 (48) 350.1 (5 
Pennsylvani: — 3.2 (32) 43.2 (45) 251,5 


3. NORTH CENTRAL 
STATES 


ju 6.9 (16) 54.8 (38) 189. 3 
Indiana... 4.0 (29) 61.6 (27) 128.9 (12 
Michigan 4.7 (24) 45.9 (44) 137.2 (11 
o 4.5 (26) 60.3 (29) 236.9 g 
Wisconsin 1.9 (44) 55.9 (35) 72.2 
lowa.... 1.6 (47) 61.9 (25) 49.2 (28 
Kansas.. 3.5 (30) 64.2 (20) 26.6 (37 
Minnesota 2.2 (40) 56.7 (34) 42.7 (31 
Missouri. 5.4 (21) 65.5 (18) 62.5 (27 
Nebraska 1.8 (45) 70.3 90 18.4 (38 
North DaKot 1.8 (46) 17.4 9.1 (43 
South Dakota 1.5 (48) 66.7 (12) 8.9 (44 
4. SOUTH 
South Atlantic: 
8.2 (11) 58.0 (33) 225.6 (9 
10.3 (6) 66.0 (17) 91.3 (17 
11.3 (3) 66.6 (14) 67.7 (24 
7.0 (15) 48.6 (42) 314.0 (6 
8.7 (10) 68.5 (10) 92.9 (16 
11.6 (2 73.3 (2) 78.7 
6.5 (1 60.9 (28) 99.6 (14 
4.2 (27) 63.9 (21) 77.3 
10.9 (4 59.6 (31) 64. 0 (26 
7.0 (14) 73.0 (3) 76.2 (21 
9. 2 70.9 (7) 46.1 (29 
7.8 (12) 66.4 (16) 85.4 (18 


Footnote at end of table. 


Federal Bureau of Investigation Law En- 
forcement Bulletin, October 1966, p. 22. 

“FBI Uniform Crime Reports 1966, p. 6. 

2FBI Uniform Crime Reports 1966, p. 4. 
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ANALYSIS OF MURDER RATES, PERCENTAGES OF MURDER 
BY GUN, AND POPULATION DENSITY, UNITED STATES, 
BY GEOGRAPHIC REGIONS Continued 


Murder Percent Population 
rate by gun density 
West South central: 
65.0 (19) 34.0 
61.6 (26) 72.2 (23 
61.9 (24) 64.0 (26 
68.7 (9) 36. 5 (33 
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t Hearings before the Subcommittee to Investigate Juvenile 
sg rei Judiciary Committee, U.S. Senate, 90th Cong., 
p. 731. 

(b) Effect of comparatively strong gun 
control laws 

New Jersey: * In New Jersey, which has a 
strict gun control law, from August 2, 1966 
(effective date of a strong New Jersey law) 
to May 31, 1968 (a 22-month period), State 
and local police approved 94,221 rifle and 
shotgun identification cards and pistol per- 
mits. On the other hand, criminal records 
were determined in approximately 7% of all 
applications, and 1,659 applications were 
denied. Approximately 75% of State Police 
denials were for criminal records, including 
such offenses as first degree murder, rape, 
burglary, breaking and entering, lewdness, 
and sex crimes of various types. 

California: * In a single year, police checks 
of purchases from dealers thwarted more 
than 800 illegal purchases. Of the 806 ineli- 
gible purchasers, 697 were ex-convicts, 74 
were narcotics addicts, 27 were aliens and 8 
were minors, 


(c) Mail order problem 


Chicago: In 1965, of 4,069 Chicago mail 
order gun purchases from just three dealers 
in California, 948 had prior criminal records 
which would have precluded purchase in that 
city; thus, one-quarter of the mail order 
purchasers had criminal records. 

New Jersey: Survey of mail order gun re- 
cipients in New Jersey showed that 40% were 
persons without permits (which New Jersey 
law requires). In 44% of those cases, the per- 
son had a prior criminal record. 

District of Columbia: 25% of the mail 
order gun recipients in the District of Colum- 
bia had criminal records.“ 


* Statement of New Jersey Attorney Gen- 
eral Arthur J. Sills before the Senate Sub- 
committee on Juvenile Delinquency, United 
States Senate, 90th Congress, June 26, 1968. 

“ Statement of California Attorney General 
Thomas C. Lynch before the Senate Sub- 
committee on Juvenile Delinquency, United 
States Senate, 90th Congress, June 28, 1968. 

Statement of Carl K. Miller, Chicago 
Police Department, Chicago, Illinois, on 
June 2, 1965, Hearings before the Subcom- 
mittee to Investigate Juvenile Delinquency, 
Judiciary Committee, United States Senate, 
89th Congress, p. 278. 

Statement of Arthur J. Sills, Attorney 
General, New Jersey, on June 3, 1965, Hear- 
ings before the Subcommittee to Investigate 
Juvenile Delinquency, Judiciary Committee, 
United States Senate, 89th Congress, p. 405. 

“Statement of John B. Layton, Chief of 
Police, Washington, D.C. on June 2, 1965, 
before the Subcommittee to Investigate 
Juvenile Delinquency, Judiciary Committee, 
United States Senate, 89th Congress, p. 290. 
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Indiana: 10% of the mail order gun pur- 
chasers had criminal records. 

Connecticut: 13% of the mail order gun 
purchasers had criminal records.” 

(d) Gun sales to nonresidents 

Massachusetts: During a 10-year period, 
Massachusetts State Police traced 87% of 
4,506 guns used in crimes in that state to 
purchases outside Massachusetts.” 

Detroit: 90 out of every 100 guns confis- 
cated from lawbreakers were not registered 
in Michigan (which requires registration) ; 
a majority of these unregistered guns were 
obtained in a nearby city in a neighboring 
state with non-existent gun controls. 

VI. RIFLES AND SHOTGUNS 
(a) Crimes committed with rifles and shot- 
guns 

1967—1850 rifle and shotgun homicides ® 

1966—1750 rifle and shotgun homicides ® 

1965—1690 rifle and shotgun homicides “ 
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1964—1525 rifle and shotgun homicides © 
—Nearly 30% of all homicides by firearms 
are committed with rifles and shotguns ” 
(b) Seizures 
During 1960-1965, the police in 40 cities 
reported taking more than 50,000 rifles and 
shotguns from persons possessing or using 
them unlawfully. 
Rifles and shotguns seized from juve- 
nil 


Rifles and shotguns seized in rob- 
beries 
Rifles and shotguns seized in assaults 
Rifles and shotguns seized in illegal 
activities 
Rifles and shotguns seized in illegal 
Weapon charges 


Total 


VII.—FIREARMS DEATHS IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES WITH STRICT FIREARMS CONTROLS ARE SIGNIFICANTLY LOWER THAN 
IN THE UNITED STATES? 


[Number and rate per 100,000 population) 


Homicide 
Country 

Number 

United States (1956) 6, 855 
ustralia (1965) 57 
Belgium (1985) 20 
Canada (1966) 98 
Denmark (1965)... ...-.--- 6 
England and Wales (1956) 27 
France (1966)... .-...-.---.--- 132 
German Federal Republic (1965) 78 
Italy (1964 243 
Japan (1965). 16 
Netherlands (1965; 5 


Sweden (1966). 


Rate 


Suicide Accident 
Population 
Number Rate Number Rate 

3.5 10,407 5.3 2,558 1.3 1395, 938, 000 
8 331 2.9 94 8 11, 360, 000 
2 3. ll ae 9, 464, 000 
5 609 3.1 197 1,0 19, 604, 000 
1 48 1.0 4 1 4,758, 000 
1 173 4 53 val 54,595, 000 
3 879 1.8 252 5 48, 922, 000 
Jt 484 9 89 2 59, 041, 000 
5 370 7 175 3 51, 576, 000 
0 68 A 78 1 97, 960, 000 
0 11 a 4 0 12, 292, 000 
2 192 2.5 20 3 7,734, 000 


E ; 
1 World Health Organization; Bureau of Vital Statistics, U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare; Compiled by Stanford 


Research Institute, June 11, 1968; statement of Arnold 


Kotz, Stanford Research Institute, before the Subcommittee To Investigate 


Juvenile Delinquency, Judiciary Committee, U.S. Senate, June 27, 1968. 


VIII. PUBLIC OPINION POLLS 

Harris Survey, June 1968: 81% of the 
American people favor registration of all fire- 
arms, 

Harris Survey, April 1968: By 71 to 23 per 
cent, the American people favor the passage 
of Federal laws that would place tight con- 
trols over the sale of guns in this country. 

A cross-section of 1634 homes was asked 
this question on gun control legislation: 

“Do you favor or oppose Federal laws which 
would control the sales of gums, such as 
making all register all gun purchases 
no matter where they buy them?” 


Letter from George A. Everett, Superin- 
tendent, Indiana State Police, Letter dated 
April 22, 1964, Hearings before the Subcom- 
mittee to Investigate Juvenile Delinquency, 
Judiciary Committee, United States Senate, 
89th Congress, p. 3712. 

2 Letter from Leslie W. Williams, Depart- 
ment of State Police, Connecticut, Dated 
April 13, 1964 to the Subcommittee to In- 
vestigate Juvenile Delinquency, Judiciary 
Committee, United States Senate, 89th Con- 
gress, p. 3701. 

® Statement by Richard R. Caples, Com- 
missioner, Department of Public Safety, Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts, Exhibits 84, 85, on June 
18, 1965, Hearings before the Subcommittee 
to Investigate Juvenile Delinquency, Judici- 
ary Committee, United States Senate, 89th 
Congress p. 346-347. 

u Statement by William L. Cahalan, Prose- 
cuting Attorney, Wayne County, Michigan, 
On July 18, 1967, Hearings before the Sub- 
committee to Investigate Juvenile Delin- 
quency, Judiciary Committee, United States 
Senate, 90th Congress, p. 369. 

Federal Bureau of Investigation Uniform 
Crime Reports, 1967 (to be released to the 
public in August 1968) . 

Federal Bureau of Investigation Uniform 
Crime Reports, 1966, page 7. 

Federal Bureau of Investigation Uniform 
Crime Reports, 1965, page 6. 


Un percent] 
Favor Oppose Not sure 
71 23 6 
70 20 10 
69 27 4 
71 22 7 
77 22 1 
65 31 4 
79 13 8 
71 23 6 
69 23 8 


The patterns of gun ownership shows wide 
variation by region, size of place, and by 
race: 

“Do you or does anyone in your house own 


a gun?” 


Un percent} 
Own gun Don’t 
own gun 

51 49 
34 66 
55 45 
64 

53 47 
27 73 
47 53 
58 42 
78 22 
55 45 
47 53 
32 68 
36 64 


The Harris Survey, September 1967: By a 
decisive 66-to-28% margin, white gun owners 
favor passage of a law in Congress which 
would require that all “register all 
gun purchases no matter where they buy 
them.” 


Federal Bureau of Investigation Uniform 
Crime Reports, page 6, 7. 

Federal Bureau of Investigation Uniform 
Crime Reports, page 6. 

Survey conducted by the Staff of the 
Senate Subcommittee on Juvenile Delin- 
quency, Judiciary Committee, United States 
Senate, dated March 15, 1966, entitled “Re- 
sume of Subcommittee Questionnaire on Rifle 
5 Shotgun Misuse in Cities of 100,000 or 
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The cross section of white gun owners was 
asked: “Do you favor or oppose federal laws 
which would control the sale of guns, such as 
making all persons register all gun purchases 
no matter where they buy them?” 


[In percent] 
Favor Opposed Not sure 
66 28 6 
70 21 9 
70 25 5 
62 27 11 
56 40 4 


The Gallup Poll, September 1966: The 
mood of the public for nearly three decades 
has been to impose controls on the sale and 
possession of weapons. 

The survey questions and findings: 

“Would you favor or oppose a law which 
would require a person to obtain a police 
permit before he or she could buy a gun?” 


[In percent] 
All persons Gun owners 
VOR eee E 68 56 
aed hee aS 29 41 
No opinion. 3 3 


SENATOR ROBERT C. BYRD SPEAK- 
ER AT BACCALAUREATE SERVICE 
AT SPANISHBURG HIGH SCHOOL, 
SPANISHBURG, W. VA. 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, on June 9, 1968, I was privileged 
to deliver the baccalaureate address at 
Spanishburg High School in Spanish- 
burg, W. Va. I ask unanimous consent 
that my address be printed in the REC- 
ORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

BACCALAUREATE ADDRESS BY HON. ROBERT C. 
BYRD, OF WEST VIRGINIA, SPANISHBURG HIGH 
ScHOOL, SPANISHBURG, W. VA., JUNE 9, 1968 
Almost three hundred years ago, a very 

perceptive English essayist and poet, Joseph 

Addison, made a very penetrating statement 

about success in life. He said: 

“The degree of success which a man at- 
tains in life is determined by two things 
character and knowledge. What we are plus 
what we know equals destiny.” 

This statement is significant to me, and 
I believe it should be significant to you, 
for several reasons. Addison was not a min- 
ister of the gospel or a religious teacher, 
but he put his finger on an eternal truth 
that is as real for us in this day as it was 
for him in his day. 

The two most important things that will 
determine how successful your lives will be 
are character and knowledge, and of the two, 
character comes first. 

We commonly say in America that three 
institutions—the home, the church and the 
school—have the greatest responsibility for 
molding the lives of the young people of each 
succeeding generation, and that, of course, 
is true. All three of these institutions have 
a part in forming character and imparting 
knowledge. But two—the home and the 
church—are primarily concerned with char- 
acter, while only one, the school, is primarily 
concerned with knowledge. 

America and the World have seen great ad- 
vances in education in recent years. More 
people have more formal education than at 
any previous time in history. But that is only 
half of the requirement for success in life. 
Do they also have strong character, char- 
acter equal to the best in past generations? 
I think that is a question for us to ponder 
at this Baccalaureate service. I think it is 
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appropriate for us to ask ourselves the ques- 
tion, what constitutes character? What is 
this thing that is so basic to a successful 
life? 

While reputation is what people think we 
are, character is what we are—what we think, 
what we say, what we do. And like educa- 
tion and the acquiring of knowledge, the 
building of character is a slow and contin- 
uous process. 

All of you, I am sure, are familiar with the 
parable of the talents that is told in the 25th 
Chapter of the Gospel according to St. Mat- 
thew. To one servant was given five talents; 
to another two; and to another one; to 
every man according to his several ability. 

All men are not equal in ability, we know; 
but the vital point the parable makes, and 
the point we must never lose sight of, is 
that each of us should perform to the best 
of his abilities. 

The man who was given the five talents 
went out and gained five more; the man who 
was given two talents gained two more; but 
the man who had received the one talent 
“digged in the earth and hid his lord’s 
money.” 

When the day of reckoning came, the mas- 
ter said to each of the two who had put their 
talents to use and increased their worth, 
“Well, done, good and faithful servant; thou 
hast been faithful over a few things, I will 
make thee ruler over many things 

But to the servant who had buried his tal- 
ent, who had hidden it because he was afraid 
to make use of it, the Lord said, “Thou 
wicked and slothful servant,” and forthwith 
took his one talent away from him and 
gave it to the man who had the ten talents, 
with these words: 

“For unto every one that hath shall be 
given, and he shall have abundance: but 
from him that hath not shall be taken away 
even that which he hath.” 

There is a fundamental lesson in that par- 
able—told by Jesus Christ to his Disciples— 
a lesson that every human being should take 
to heart, especially those in this affluent age 
who have had so much given them, 

My young friends, you and I and all of us 
are stewards, charged with the responsibil- 
ity of taking care of, and developing, that 
which has been given us. A steward, the dic- 
tionary says, is one who has the manage- 
ment, supervision, or custody of something 
of importance that has been given him to 
look after. 

All of us, if we are honest with ourselves, 
must admit that we have been given the 
most important things that we will ever pos- 
sess—life, mental ability, health, parents, 
homes, citizenship in a great country, the 
opportunity to achieve. Few of us got any 
of these things through our own efforts— 
they were handed to us. 

God gave us life, and he has commanded 
us through His Holy Scriptures to make the 
best use that we can of that which has been 
bestowed upon us and of that with which 
we have been endowed. We have been com- 
manded to be good stewards. 

I am convinced that all too few people 
develop their full capabilities. All of us, I 
am sure, can do more than we think we can 
do—and we can always improve upon what 
we have done in the past. 

But, however successful. an individual 
might become, he would have to be strangely 
lacking in humility and a proper under- 
standing of man’s extraordinary relation- 
ship to God to look upon his own success as 
entirely a matter of his own creation. No 
person could be anything without that which 
God gave him. 

Our goal should be to improve upon what 
we have. We can cultivate our minds and 
develop our intellects. We can exercise our 
bodies and strengthen our physical beings. 
We can expand the limits of our spiritual 
horizons and awareness. And, by the same 
token, of course, we are also free to fail, to 
allow our minds and bodies to go unexer- 
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cised, our spirits to shrivel, and our talents 
to be buried and wasted. Regrettably, too 
many people follow this course. 

An admonition that all of us can take to 
heart, I think, comes to us from the 9th 
Chapter of the Book of Ecclesiastes: 

“Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, Do 
it with thy might.” 

What a great society we could really build 
in America if every citizen would suddenly 
decide that he would do all that he could, 
that he would utilize all of his capabilities to 
help build a better country. What a powerful 
force would be let loose in this land if every 
person would do with all his might whatso- 
ever task his “hand findeth to do.“ 

That is the spirit in which I would urge 
you to build your character—as you have 
furthered your knowledge—for there have 
never been so many problems that need soly- 
ing and tasks that need doing as there are in 
our country today. 

I need cite but one of the critical problems 
that confronts us—the alarming and dismay- 
ing growth of crime and violence and the 
defiance of authority that leaves neither the 
lowliest person nor the most prominent lead- 
er immune to the gunman’s bullet, 

We need look no further than the shocking 
decline in America’s public morality to see 
the urgent need for a re-emphasis upon the 
importance of character and discipline in our 
national life. Young men and women with 
real strength of character are desperately 
needed. 

Our homes need to inculcate in our chil- 
dren a new regard for the sanctity of human 
life and a renewed devotion to the teachings 
of the Scriptures and to the laws of the 
state. 

Our churches need to re-emphasize the re- 
ligious principles drawn from the Scriptures 
and to revitalize their influence in spiritual 
terms in the lives of our young people. 

Our schools need to stimulate a thirst for 
learning. The emphasis on searching for 
knowledge through real scholarship has be- 
come sidetracked and should be restored. 

And our government needs to reassert its 
basic and rightful authority and duty to 
maintain law and order in our society. 

We have violence and crime and defiance 
of authority in America because our govern- 
ment and our people, our churches, our 
schools and our homes, tolerate—and all too 
often encourage—violence and crime and de- 
fiance of authority. When we decide as a 
people that this malaise must and will be 
rooted out of our national life, it will be 
brought to an end, and not before. 

So much lies before you and your genera- 
tion. There is so much that you can accom- 
plish—if you will but acquire the knowledge 
and develop the character to do it. 

The fact that you are graduating from this 
school indicates that you have acquired at 
least a part of the knowledge that will be 
required. You will need more. 

As for your character, each of you will 
have to look into his own heart to see what 
is there. I would bid you only to remember 
what a very wise statesman and writer, John 
Viscount Morley said: 

“No man can climb out beyond the lim- 
itations of his own character.” 

In determining your course in life, then, 
I would urge you to orient your lives spir- 
itually. Our Nation can be kept on the right 
course only by those who hold fast to high 
moral and spiritual precepts. 

Emerson said: 

“The true test of civilization is not the 
census nor the size of cities nor the crops; 
no, but the kind of man the country turns 
out.” 

And if ever there was a time when the 
country needed to turn out the kind of man 
to whom Emerson was referring, that time 
is now. 

What kind of man is this? It is not the 
long-haired hippy, not the campus revolu- 
tionary, not the lazy and the profane and 
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the rebellious. No. It is the man who is not 
afraid to work and sweat and put in a little 
overtime; it is the man who has the courage 
of his own convictions and who is not afraid 
to stand alone; it is the man who believes in 
God and in himself, who loves his country 
and wants to preserve its greatness; it is the 
man with character, the man who seeks 
wisdom and understanding. And when I 
speak of man, I am using the generic term 
and I include the women of our times. 

I close by urging you to press on in the 
quest for knowledge and the development of 
character and by wishing for each of you not 
only success and happiness for yourself, but 
also God’s blessings as you serve Him and as 
you serve our country. 

The foundation of a people is the virtue of 
its citizens, They are alike sovereigns and 
subjects. As the foundation is undermined, 
the structure is weakened. When it is de- 
stroyed, the fabric must fall. This is the 
voice of universal history. 


LABOR RELATIONS IN THE RUBBER 
INDUSTRY 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, 
throughout our history the relations be- 
tween labor and management have oc- 
casionally been turbulent and have fre- 
quently been characterized by discord. 

It is a pleasure for me to observe that 
while room for improvement still exists 
in the area of enlightened relations be- 
tween these two vital groups, consider- 
able progress has been made. This was 
dramatically illustrated recently by an 
exchange of letters between Mr. George 
Vila, president of Uniroyal Rubber Co. 
and chairman of the rubber industry for 
the U.S. Industrial Payroll Savings Com- 
mittee and Mr. Peter Bommarito, inter- 
national president of the United Rubber 
Workers. 

U.S. savings bonds served as an effec- 
tive catalytic agent between labor and 
management to promote a project that 
benefited the employees, management, 
labor and above all—their country. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the exchange of letters and the 
subsequent resolution that was unani- 
mously adopted by the RMA, Rubber 
Manufacturers Association, be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

UNIROYAL, INC., 
New York, N.Y., April 15, 1968. 
Mr. PETER BOMMARITO, 
International President, United Rubber 
Workers of America, Akron, Ohio, 

Dear Mr. Bommarrro: Thank you very 
much for your letter in support of the 1968 
Payroll Savings Campaign. Your message of 
congratulations and good wishes is sincerely 
appreciated. 

We share the same concerns regarding the 
present problems of our national government 
and the contribution which savings bonds 
can make to their solution. The war in Viet- 
nam, the Federal deficit and the adverse bal- 
ance of payments combine to produce a criti- 
cal situation for our government. Hence, our 
1968 Payroll Savings Campaign is of unusual 
importance to our national well-being. Every 
U.S. Savings Bond purchased helps control 
inflation, reduces: the strain on our capital 
markets due to Federal expenditures and 
adds to the personal security of the pur- 
chaser. 

Your cooperation and the direct efforts of 
local United Rubber Worker leaders are of 
major importance to the success in the Sav- 
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ings Bonds Campaign throughout the rubber 
industry. 

Also, I would like to add my appreciation to 
members of your union for their cooperation 
and participation in backing previous Sav- 
ings Bonds payroll drives. I feel confident 
that through our combined efforts we shall 
have a successful campaign this year and 
make a valuable contribution in serving the 
best interests of our country. 

Sincerely, 
GEORGE R. VILA. 
UNITED RUBBER, CORK, LINOLEUM & 
PLASTIC WORKERS OF AMERICA, 
Akron, Ohio, April 3, 1968. 
Mr. GEORGE R. VILA, 
Chairman of the Board and President, Uni- 
Royal, Inc., New York, N.Y. 

Dear MR. Vita: Please accept my congratu- 
lations on your appointment by President 
Johnson to the Chairmanship of the Rubber 
Industry Committee for the 1968 Payroll Sav- 
ings Campaign through U.S. Savings Bonds. 

The United Rubber Workers are aware of 
the critical state of the nation in its struggle 
against alien powers and in its demands on 
the domestic front. We also recognize the im- 
portance of industrial payroll savings 
through the purchase of U.S. Savings Bonds 
to aid the national effort. 

I wish you every success and support in 
carrying out the vital purpose of your ap- 
pointment. 

Sincerely yours, 
BOMMARITO, 
International President. 


RESOLUTION 


(Adopted at April 25, 1968, meeting of board 
of directors, the Rubber Manufacturers 
Association, Inc.) 

Whereas saving money in United States 
Savings Bonds and the new higher yielding 
Freedom Shares provides real capital to ex- 
pand our free enterprise system, builds per- 
sonal security which makes better employ- 
ees, and aids non-infiationary national debt 
management; and 

Whereas the United States Treasury De- 
partment is engaged in an intensive cam- 
paign to increase the widespread ownership 
of our national debt through the sale of U.S. 
Savings Bonds; and 

Whereas the best way to reach the great- 
est number of individual Savings Bond buy- 
ers most effectively is through the Payroll 
Savings Plan throughout all of American 
industry; and 

Whereas, using as a theme, “Share in Free- 
dom,” the rubber industry is joining with 
many other industries and organizations to 
conduct campaigns among their employees 
and memberships; therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Rubber Manufacturers 
Association heartily recommends that every 
company in the rubber industry in America 
cooperate with the Treasury Department in 
this important Savings Bond endeavor by: 

1. Installing an easy-to-operate Payroll 
Savings Plan, if such plan has not already 
been installed; and 

Z. Communicating the interest of manage- 
ment to the employee through all appropriate 
means; and 

8. Conducting a well-planned, person-to- 
person campaign among the employees, ex- 
plaining to them the benefits of the Savings 
Bond Plan and giving them a personal op- 
portunity to join. 

Ross R. Ormssy, President. 
CHARLES C. MILLER, Secretary. 


HOWARD SAMUELS TO HEAD SMALL 
BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the Presi- 
dent has named a distinguished New 
Yorker for Administrator of the Small 
Business Administration, Though not of 
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my political affiliation, I wish to say a 
word for a fine son of New York. Howard 
Samuels’ dedication and enthusiasm will 
assist him at SBA, particularly to pro- 
vide opportunities for minority entre- 
preneurship in our innercity ghettos. 

Howard Samuels was instrumental in 
the development of the National Alliance 
for Business to create jobs in industry, 
and I believe he will be even more effec- 
tive in developing more job opportunities 
through SBA programs. 

Without objection, I request that an 
article on Mr. Samuels, published re- 
cently in the Washington Post, be in- 
cluded in my remarks at this point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 

TIME SHORT AS SAMUELS HEADS SBA 
(By Murray Seeger) 

Howard J, Samuels, who with his brother 
parlayed a $25,000 loan into a multimillion- 
dollar corporation, is now going to help 
others try to do the same. 

A 48-year-old dynamo, Samuels has cut an 
energetic swath through Washington bu- 
reaucracy since taking a Commerce Depart- 
ment post only seven months ago. 

He has now been d ted by President 
Johnson to head the Small Business Ad- 
ministration, giving special emphasis to pro- 
grams that will help Negroes and members 
of other minority groups enter business. 

Although most executives would flinch at 
taking a new assignment from a President 
who has only a little more than six months 
left in his term, Samuels has no such qualms. 

“Six months is a long time,” he said in an 
interview in the office of Undersecretary of 
Commerce where he has served since No- 
vember. “Why, we set up the National Alli- 
ance of Businessmen in only 30 days.” 

The NAB was formed at Mr. Johnson’s re- 
quest last January with Henry Ford II, chair- 
man of the Ford Motor Co., as its chairman, 
and given a goal of finding 500,000 jobs for 
hardcore unemployed persons by 1971. It al- 
ready has found more than 100,000. 

Samuels is a proven go-getter, much ad- 
mired by the President. 

A native of Rochester, N.Y., and graduate 
of Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
he and his brother, Richard, rented an aban- 
doned school building in Victor, N.Y., in 1946 
for $35 a month and with $3000 in savings 
and $25,000 borrowed on their father’s house, 
started the Kordite Corp. 

Their first product was plastic clothesline 
based on Howard’s MIT thesis. They expanded 
into plastic bags and trays for meat sold in 
supermarkets. 

“In the beginning I would have to stand 
in line to renew my loan,” Samuels recalled. 
“A few years later, when we wanted to 
borrow a million dollars to expand, the 
bankers were taking us out to dinner at 
the country club to get our business.” 

Kordite, its business up to the $100-million 
a year class, is now the plastics division of 
Mobil Chemical Co. 

When the NAB was set up and started 
trying to find jobs for the unemployed, Mr. 
Johnson directed government agencies to 
consolidate their job programs in one office 
at the Labor Department so that business- 
men could get “one-stop” service in their 
efforts to cooperate. 

The program thus far has attracted pledges 
for 133,000 jobs with 600 proposals for more 
jobs under examination. In each case, the em- 
ployer signs a contract with the government 
guaranteeing the training of the workers. 

“The first time the Labor Department drew 
up a proposed contract for the program it was 
47 pages long,” one government aide said. 
“When Samuels saw it he blew his top and 
sent it back. The result was a simple standard 
two-page form contract.” 
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The short, direct approach to meeting 
problems is Samuels’ forte. He is a restless 
man who works in rolled up shirt sleeves and 
has trouble sitting comfortably for long in 
the big, overstuffed leather chairs with 
which the Federal Government equips its 
Officials. 

In naming Samuels head of the Small 
Business Administration, Mr. Johnson said 
he was presenting him with “the challenge 
to take the lead in the development of 
minority entrepreneur programs. 

“One of the main reasons for my asking 
Mr, Samuels to assume this difficult task is 
that it will require the commitment of the 
private sector, His stature as a national busi- 
ness leader will enable him to attract their 
talents and resources in meeting this urgent 
challenge.” 

The potential of the SBA to help new 
businessmen get started and small operators 
to expand has hardly been challenged. The 
agency’s 1969 budget request calls for outlays 
of $673 million of Federal funds for four 

which would attract $170 million 
in private loans. 

But the SBA has the power to guarantee 
loans up to 90 per cent of their value so 
that the private participation could be in 
the billions of dollars if bankers were willing 
to lend the money and there were legitimate 
demands for its use. 

“The SBA has more economic leverage 


than any agency in Washington,” Samuels 
observed, 


ADDRESS BY SENATOR ALLOTT AT 
SYMPOSIUM ON SPACE PROJEC- 
TIONS FROM ROCKY MOUNTAIN 
REGION 


Mrs. SMITH. Mr. President, the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Colorado 
(Mr. ALLOTT], is an acknowledged leader 
on space legislation. He commands great 
respect for his depth of knowledge in the 
field of aeronautical and space sciences 
legislation and for his objective judg- 
ment. 

Early this week he made a most pro- 
found address at a space symposium in 
Denver. Because I believe it to be so time- 
ly and so sound in its message as to war- 
rant full study by every Member of this 
body, I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the Recorp. I urge a careful 
reading of the address, 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


SPEECH BY SENATOR GORDON ALLOTT AT SYM- 
POSIUM ON SPACE PROJECTIONS FROM THE 
Rocky MOUNTAIN REGION, JULY 15, 1968, 
DENVER, COLO. 


Mr. Chairman, Administrator Webb, and 
fellow participants in this symposium 
devoted to the question of Space Projections 
from the Rocky Mountain Region, it is a 
pleasure to be with you this morning. It 
is particularly fitting, I believe, that you 
have chosen this exciting region and the 
historic Brown Palace Hotel in which to con- 
vene your ambitious efforts. Though I am 
supposed to present my views on the space 
program from the legislative vantage point 
of a Member of Congress, I must remark at 
the outset how happy I am, as a Coloradoan, 
to welcome you all to our great region of 
promise and challenge. 

Looking over the advance program for this 
meeting I was struck by the wide interests of 
the speakers who will be with you these next 
two days and the full spectrum of space sub- 
jects with which they will be dealing. Your 
agenda rather reminded me of the comment 
on the first page of Jules Verne’s book, 
From the Earth to the Moon, wherein space 
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efforts, which begin prophetically enough in 
Baltimore, are described. Sounding some- 
what like a page out of a Martin Company 
brochure, Verne wrote: 

“Now when an American has an idea, he 
directly seeks a second American to share it. 
If there be three, they elect a president and 
two secretaries. Given four, they name a 
keeper of records, and the office is ready for 
work; five, they convene a general meeting, 
and the club is fully constituted, So things 
were in Baltimore 

So things are in Denver today; and I wel- 
come each of you to the club. 

My particular position on today’s agenda 
in presenting a legislative view of the space 
program makes me feel closely identified 
with the question posed in Whitman’s Pas- 
sage to India: “Ah, who shall sooth these 
feverish children? Who justify these rest- 
less explorations?” So, if I am to discharge 
my responsibilities to this morning's pro- 
gram this, it appears, is precisely my job. 

It is no longer a secret to any of you that 
a great number of our fellow citizens and 
many of my colleagues in the Congress have 
now become less interested in the pulsars 
being monitored by the giant radio antenna 
in Puerto Rico than they are in those sounds 
of sorrow and anguish received each day 
from our nation’s cities. 

More and more often the silent satellites, 
catching the sunlit edge of space, pass un- 
noticed overhead while anxious citizens 
argue over the need for a tax increase or a 
reduction in government spending. To most 
of you, I am sure, those thoughts of reduced 
government spending seem directed precisely 
towards your favorite projects in the space 
program today. 

Clearly, the present problems cast a linger- 
ing shadow of concern over the next decade 
of the Space Age. 

The great majority of Americans were in- 
spired beyond recall by President Kennedy’s 
announcement on May 25, 1961, that a 
manned lunar landing “in this decade” was 
a prime national objective of the United 
States. As he put it in his message to the 
Congress: “Now is the time to take longer 
strides—time for a great new American en- 
terprise—time for this nation to take a 
clearly leading role in space achievement.” 
Today, many of those same people who were 
willing to rush into a space program upon 
the words of the President are beating down 
my door, and those of other members of 
Congress, crying for curtailment of the space 
program in order to save the cities from real 
or imagined oblivion. 

This, it would seem, would prove the ob- 
servation of Professor J. D. Bernal, who once 
remarked that wars are not run by logic, but 
by “gusts of emotion.” The same obviously 
is true about real wars and Wars on Poverty. 
Unfortunately, it is also true of the space 
program. And no legislative view of this pro- 
gram can be entirely free of the consequences 
of the fact that the public and the Congress 
are now interested in tilting with other wind- 
mills of national concern. 

We out here in the West are not entirely 
unfamiliar with the situation which now 
confronts you. As a frontier which is now 
unfolding the full promise of her richness, 
we recognize a kinship with the efforts of a 
dynamic space program. Too often in our 
early history politicians east of the Missis- 
sippi were quick to scoff at the promise of the 
new frontiers while lounging in their readily 
apparent world of conventional Vanity Fair. 
And too often the future development of the 
West was threatened by the foreign and do- 
mestic turmoil east of us. 

As a United States Senator from this part 
of the country I am anxious not to assume 
the same obduracy towards the space pro- 
gram that Senator Daniel Webster showed 
towards the opening of the West. As many 
of you may recall, Senator Webster once re- 
fused to vote a single cent to the opening of 
the West on the theory that it would always 
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be a howling wilderness of no use to anyone 
except savages. Of course, some of my col- 
leagues in the Senate still think this way, 
but at least we have gained a foothold in 
the Congress. 

The winning of the West was made pos- 
sible by sacrifice, hard work, and a dedica- 
tion to the promise of the future. Dreamers 
built an empire because they had faith in 
their eventual success, even though the road 
was rocky and hard. I think the space pro- 
gram shares a similar promise of reward; 
and, even though the road gets harder, its 
future is limited only by the vision of its 
dreamers, And we here in the West are 
anxious to lead the way. 

The beneficiaries of these dreamers con- 
stantly demand an accounting, however, for 
their taxes. Thus today, the married man, 
with two children, who makes $10,000 per 
year wants to know how the $53.00 of his tax 
money allocated to space is being invested 
in current research and technology. That 
same man, by the way, with the $10,000 in- 
come is paying $614.00 for health, labor and 
welfare costs, including social insurance 
taxes. But I have not seen too many of those 
agencies of government called upon to ren- 
der an accounting. Perhaps it is just a case 
of the more strident voice. 

The best summation of the need for a 
strong space program I have seen was in a 
recent issue of Forbes, offered by Navy Cap- 
tain James A. Lovell, astronaut veteran of 
two space flights. Captain Lovell put it in 
this rather commonsense way: “It’s kind of 
like investing in land out in the country. 
You're not going to get a return right away, 
but when you do, it is going to be tremen- 
dous. If we don’t invest in space, just like in 
land around the cities, somebody else will.” 

It is this kind of outlook which I hope and 
expect Congress to follow in its long-range 
legislative overview of the space program. I 
think this view was borne out by Adminis- 
trator Webb's testimony before our Inde- 
pendent Offices Appropriations Subcommittee 
this year when he stated; “Both the Presi- 
dent and the House, and the Senate Com- 
mittee on Aeronautical and Space Sciences 
have clearly endorsed the need for continuing 
and not abandoning a strong program of 
aeronautics and space.” I share that view and 
that dedication. 

Unlike some of my colleagues, and some 
of my constituents, I do not think we have 
to cloud the issue with question of when the 
$30 billion investment in space will be fully 
recovered. Rather, we should look at the 
more apparent dividends which have already 
been realized, and those that will be realized 
in the future, by the American public. 

According to John R. Moore, vice president 
of the North American Rockwell Corpora- 
tion, “the space program has brought about 
more than 12,000 new products and tech- 
niques which did not exist a decade ago.” 
Some of these include: f 

Heat-resistant electronic components de- 
signed for rocket systems which lengthen the 
lives of radio and TV sets, 

A computer technique used to clarify pic- 
tures from the Moon which enhances the 
value of X-ray pictures for medical diagnosis, 

Grooving highway pavement resulting 
from NASA studies of aircraft skidding on 
runways which have reduced highway acci- 
dents as much as 90% where employed, 

A “sight switch” developed to help astro- 
nauts cope with instrument panels during 
blast off has been adapted as a control device 
on motorized wheelchairs for paraplegics, 

A spray-on electrode developed by NASA 
flight researchers enables doctors to get a 
better cardiograph reading with less static 
and which more accurately records the 
heart’s reaction to exercise, 

Continual measurement of the uniformity 
of the thickness of steel plate in rolling- 
mills is measured now by means of an in- 
frared sensor originally developed as a ho- 
rizon sensor for the Nimbus satellites. 
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To some this may seem a modest return 
on investment. But as Dr. William H. Pick- 
ering, Director, Jet Propulsion Laboratories, 
has stated: 

“We like to think of ourselves as leaders in 
this technological civilization we're getting 
into. If we’re going to maintain that leader- 
ship, space is going to be very important— 
not because of the immediate practical ap- 
plication, but because the technology you 
develop there starts to go al] through your 
economy and gradually infuses its knowhow 
into many areas.” 

This kind of optimism is shared by a recent 
Goodbody & Company research report which 
states that corporate managers expect that 
17% of their sales will be derived from new 
products not currently being produced. It 
seems clear to me that space-age spin-off is 
going to play an expanding role in providing 
these new products, methods, and creating 
new employment opportunities for the full 
spectrum of our society. 

I cannot help but note, however, that there 
are areas that require continued improve- 
ment, For example, it is clear that there is no 
other field of endeavor today which is so de- 
pendent upon the federal dollar for its future. 
When I note the number of space contractors 
represented at this symposium I cannot help 
but wonder why there is not a more apparent 
effort on the part of the private sector to 
diversify space-related advances in order to 
get out from under the anxious dependence 
upon the federal appropriation process, 

At a time when the space effort often 
threatens to become a futuristic Mesozoic 
Age, creating technological dinosaurs because 
of the hot and cold winds blowing down from 
Capitol Hill, I should think the private sec- 
tor would be expending its strongest influ- 
ence to bring more private contracts into 
existence. 

I am aware, of course, that there is much 
Congress could be doing to assist in the im- 
plementation of technological spin-off. Not 
all of this is confined to the federal treasury, 
however. There has been a great deal of dis- 
cussion with regard to the government’s 
policy concerning NASA patents. This policy 
has resulted in tremendous reluctance on the 
part of many private firms to make heavy 
capital investment in innovations where they 
cannot obtain exclusive patents, I think it is 
time to re-examine this policy to assure that 
a NASA-patented item is not in effect stifling 
private effort to transfer technology to in- 
creasingly insistent domestic needs. And, 
from the viewpoint of private enterprise, any- 
one should be apprehensive of a future Fed- 
eral Bureaucracy holding a huge stockpile of 
patents available at the whims of such a 
bureaucracy. 

Much of the information needed to assure 
transferability of technology has been made 
available by means of NASA’s Technology 
Utilization Program which was designed to 
increase the return on the national invest- 
ment in aerospace research, by increasing ad- 
ditional uses of the results. I remain most 
hopeful that this program will continue to 
expand by means of the Regional Dissemina- 
tion Centers, and that soon the interest and 
ingenuity of industry, science, and education 
will put this important program on a self- 
sustaining basis. 

When we talk about the need for scientific 
adaptability or technological spin-off, how- 
ever, I think we must be exceedingly careful 
not to confuse the economics of the market 
Place with the economics of space. In the 
final analysis, the space program has created 
a new yardstick of economics due to the in- 
credible amounts of knowledge and experi- 
mentation, costing vast sums of money, 
which must be applied to unique situations. 

It is interesting to speculate what the pub- 
lic’s reaction would have been, for example, 
if the Mercury Project had experienced the 
same tragic failures as the F-111. And, al- 
though the issue is far from resolved, it seems 
clear to me that the practices in the Defense 
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Department which allowed early dissemina- 
tion of the M-16 rifle would appear rather 
neanderthal in comparison to the precise 
testing requirements of NASA. I think it is 
pretty clear that differing requirements have 
created differing economics which must be 
judged upon the needs they are ultimately 
intended to serve. 

I think it is clear, however, that the great- 
est achievements in the space program to 
date have understandably been confined to 
space itself. But, this does not mean that 
these achievements have not brought some 
immediate rewards to man’s interests here 
on earth. 

Indeed, in the 30 minutes I spend talking 
about the space program this morning four 
Tiros satellites will be doing something 
about it. While I have been talking these four 
satellites will have monitored 10 cloud covers 
above 40 million square miles of the earth’s 
surface. 

During this same period, the Goddard 
Space Center in Maryland will have received 
340 minutes of data from their 37 active 
satellites; and the NASA communications 
network around the globe will have sent and 
received over 750 messages dealing with the 
information obtained from these satellites. 

And, an undisclosed number of military 
satellites will continue to furnish super- 
secret information of vital interest to our 
nation’s defense. 

Already the beneficial changes wrought by 
man’s incredible inventive genius have made 
their mark. When NASA launched Early Bird 
for COMSAT three years ago, for example, it 
boosted the capacity of the transatlantic tel- 
ephone system by 50%. The AIAA has al- 
ready estimated that this new industry will 
be grossing $200 million by 1975. 

This year, in a series of three satellites 
scheduled for launch, each with a 1200 cir- 
cuit capacity and at a cost of some $9 mil- 
lion, Intelsat III will take its place in this 
highly complex network of beneficial com- 
munications satellites. By comparison, the 
720-circuit underwater system designed to go 
into place between Rhode Island and the 
Iberian Peninsula will require an estimated 
$70 million capital investment. 

There are many who argue most persua- 
sively that the information which these 
communication and weather satellites have 
furnished already justify the entire space 
expenditure. I would not be quite so gen- 
erous in my appraisal; but they certainly lead 
to promising horizons of future application. 

The pr EROS satellite for example, 
fiying in a 500 mile polar orbit, will be able 
to keep an eye out for forest fires, floods, 
icebergs in the North Atlantic, changes in 
the flows of rivers, large-scale crop blight 
and the spread of droughts. EROS would be 
capable of detecting pollution sources and 
even changes in the zoning patterns of urban 
areas. It could almost literally find the geo- 
logic structures promising gold mines or oil 
wells. The annual value of such a satellite 
to the Department of the Interior alone has 
been calculated at $70 million, and to private 
enterprise generally at $463 million. Such a 
satellite would cost $20 million to develop, 
and about $12 milion for each successive 
effort. 

In addition to the benefits accruing to 
this country, in-put capability could be 
made available to interested countries willing 
to take advantage of the information de- 
veloped, by sharing in the future costs of 
such a program. 

These in-place satellites have brought the 
future promise of space into present reality. 
These highly scientific and sophisticated bits 
of matter spinning about our globe are a 
Magnificent achievement of the past dec- 
ade’s intellectual stimulus, patient research, 
and national aspiration. 

Obviously, this is not all. Too often, it 
seems, those interested in giving an account- 
ing of the $30 billion invested in the space 
program stop once they have demonstrated 
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technological spin-off or current-unmanned 
communication and weather satellites. 

The crowning achievement of the space 
program has really been what man himself, 
in space, has accomplished during this past 
decade. For man has ventured into the 
hostile, mysterious world of space. He has 
realized the dreams of men ever since Galileo 
first pointed his crude telescope towards the 
silent constellations three and a half cen- 
turies ago. 

It is mot man’s incredible capacity to 
transform technology into space flight alone 
which fires the imagination; it is the spirit 
of adventure in man himself which the 
space program continuously challenges and 
liberates. 

I found something terribly moving in that 
jubilant scene a week ago Thursday, when 
Alec Rose, sipping tea, brought in his little 
ketch into Portsmouth harbor after a soli- 
tary 28,500 mile circumnavigation of the 
globe. His observation was rather profound 
also: “It makes one feel rather humble when 
you know in your own heart that you have 
really achieved nothing except what you 
set your mind on.” 

Somehow the spirit of a nation, and of the 
men who are its proud citizens, is re-kin- 
dled by such human achievements. 

Witness the similar effect upon the British 
empire, in these quiet days of historical 
senility, when the little Gypsy Moth and 
her taciturn captain, Sir Francis Chichester, 
sailed into a proud harbor. 

I do not think we can deprecate this spirit 
in our constant search for new reasons to 
justify the space program. In the final analy- 
sis, there is something profoundly disturb- 
ing in the hue and cry for Americans to “run 
for high ground” at this point in space age 
history. Once the spirit of adventure and the 
conquest of curiosity has been extinguished 
in a country, or its anxious citizens, it may 
perhaps never be re-kindled again to light the 
way for future descendants. 

I think this was said best by Arthur Clarke 
(who was once a guest of yours, Jim, down at 
Cape Kennedy) in his recent book, The 
Promise of Space: 

“The challenge of the great spaces be- 
tween the worlds is a stupendous one; but if 
we fail to meet it, the story of our race will 
be drawing to a close. Humanity will have 
turned its back upon the still untrodden 
heights and will be descending the long slope 
that stretches, across a thousand million 
years of time, down to the shores of the 
primeval sea.” 

The quest for the conquest of space in this 
next decade of effort will undoubtedly be as 
complex and frustrating as the last ten years 
of effort. As a legislator, I see it as my job 
to help remove the artificial barriers which 
impede its great promise. If we fail while 
trying we shall have left our pride—some- 
what buffeted, perhaps—and our quest for 
knowledge intact. But if we fail for lack of 
trying then I fear something terribly precious 
and fragile in the human spirit will have 
been crushed forever. 

I prefer not to leave us with that possi- 
bility of retreat from challenge. Rather I 
shall close with the promise of Tennyson: 


“Come my friends, 
‘Tis not too late to seek a newer world. 
To sail beyond the sunset, and the baths 
Of all the eastern stars.” (Ulysses) 


Thank you. 


EAST GERMAN CHURCHMAN AD- 
DRESSES WORLD COUNCIL OF 
CHURCHES 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, last Fri- 
day evening the delegates of 237 church 
bodies in attendance at the fourth as- 
sembly of the World Council of Churches 
in Uppsala, Sweden, heard an address 
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entitled “The Churches and Human Dis- 
tress.” The speaker was a church leader 
from behind the Iron Curtain, Ulrich 
von Briick, of East Germany. 

Doubtless many of us in America, if 
we were asked about churches in East 
Germany, or Poland, or Czechoslovakia, 
would be unable to state whether in these 
and the other countries in the orbit of 
the Soviet churches still continue or are 
suppressed by the state. A reading of 
Ulrich von Briick’s address reveals that 
today’s ecumenical movement among 
the church bodies of the world is a strong 
force toward mutual understanding, for 
cooperation in a common effort to relieve 
distress in joint effort. 

For the past 8 years the Protestant 
churches of Eastern Germany have 
worked through the International Red 
Cross, sending a wide range of goods 
from medicines to shoes to 125 needy 
places in the world. Most surprising, per- 
haps, is the fact that in response to an 
appeal by the World Council of Churches 
the East German Protestant churches 
have provided more than 2 million marks 
for medical and health purposes in Viet- 
nam. 

As Ulrich von Briick puts it: 

As we know only too well, the East has 
something to say to the West, and the South 
has something to say to the North. We all 
have to learn from one another. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the address be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE CHURCH AND HUMAN DISTRESS 
(By Ulrich von Brück) 

Mr. Chairman, brethren and sisters in the 
Lord Jesus Christ, on the very day when I 
wanted to write my address for this evening 
I received a telegram from Geneva, an- 
nouncing the sudden death of our dear 
friend and brother Dr. Matthews. I had 
looked forward particularly to meeting him 
this evening and to sharing this task with 
him. He would certainly have said some 
things to us which would have been helpful 
for our deliberations and for our decisions. 
I should like to take this opportunity of 
remembering him in gratitude and love 
before God. 

We have gathered together this evening to 
hear about the work of the Division of 
Inter-Church Aid, Refugee and World Serv- 
ice of the World Council of Churches, The 
exhibition in this building gives an impres- 
sion of the wide range of practical help 
given by the Churches belonging to the 
World Council in the name of Jesus Christ 
to people in distress all over the world, and 
of the tremendous need for that help, This 
IVth Assembly at Uppsala has many ques- 
tions to consider and many decisions to take 
concerning the aid which can and must be 
given in the future. 

Undoubtedly the world in which we live 
has a right to expect help from the Christian 
Church in all forms of distress. For nearly 
2,000 years the news has been spreading 
that the Church of Jesus Christ wants to 
bring the message of God’s love to the 
world. This love cannot confine itself to 
platonic statements; it must express itself 
in action. This love gets down to work, Our 
Lord Jesus Christ wants to open our hearts 
and our eyes, and to sharpen our perception 
so that we see the world as it is, so that we 
do not leave people to suffer alone wherever 
they may be, but recognise our responsibil- 
ity for them. This responsibility continues 
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right up to the Last Day when we shall have 
to render account to the great Judge (cf. 
Matt. 25: 31ff.) Jesus’ words and his exam- 
ple claim not only our minds and our hearts, 
in relieving our neighbour's suffering. We 
are asked what we have done, and any 
omissions on our part will be disastrous for 
us. During the course of their history the 
Churches—or rather Christian people, indi- 
viduals or groups—have responded in many 
ways to this call from their Lord to act in 
love. We could enumerate a long list of 
people whose lives were expressions of the 
duty to show mercy and to carry out acts of 
mercy in the name of Jesus Christ. But I 
will not mention any particular names, be- 
cause I do not want to draw attention (or 
to omit) any particular Church. 

the past 2,000 years many, many 
Christians haye borne testimony of love and 
helpfulness not only within their own narrow 
church-circle but wherever Christianity 
penetrated; in their time they recognised 
the boundlessness (what we call today the 
ecumenical scope) of Diaconia. During the 
much-criticised 18th and 19th centuries all 
Kinds of good enterprises were started, espe- 
cially in Central Europe and in Germany, 
which led to the work of the Inner Mission 
and also to the revival of the office of deacon- 
ess and deacon. These enterprises were taken 
up in many other countries and were de- 
veloped independently there. This kind of 
diaconic work is still needed. 

Let us look at the situation today, and at 
the situation for which we must be pre- 
pared tomorrow. What we are called to do is 
to give service in the name of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, following the example of his own 
love, helping the individual in distress and 
also the peoples in the changing world 
through Christian witness and service; these 
are the two tasks which the Churches have 
to fulfil. These were the tasks emphasised at 
the last Assembly of the World Council of 
Churches at New Delhi in 1961. Witness and 
Service in six continents—that is the re- 
sponsibility which rests upon us all today. 

It is a fact that during the first half of 
the 20th century the Churches were filled in 
an entirely new way with the concerns to 

and proclaim Christ as Lord of the 
whole world, and to draw new conclusions in 
practice from this perception. Today we all 
share one common destiny for better or for 
worse. This has opened up great opportuni- 
ties which are entirely new; but it also in- 
volyes tremendous obligations, 

Let us look at the Bible; it bears witness 
that from the very beginning the Witness 
and Service of Christians was concerned for 
the whole world. 

(1) John 3:15: “God so loved the world, 

that He gave His only begotten Son, that 
whosoever believes in Him should not perish, 
but have everlasting life.” These words have 
been described as the Gospel within the 
Gospel. 
(2) In the Ist Epistle to Timothy, chap- 
ter 2, verse 4, the Apostle Paul writes: “God 
will have all men to be saved, and to come 
unto the knowledge of the truth.” In the 
Greek text the word used here is “sozein”. 
What is involved is therefore the salvation of 
man, and within the whole framework of 
Holy Scripture we understand this to mean 
man’s spiritual and physical salvation, the 
two being inseparable. 

(3) In my view, a verse from the Psalms 
also applies here; it is in Psalm 31, verse 9: 
“Thou hast set my feet in a broad place.” 

(4) Most important of all, we cannot over- 
look the account of Pentecost in Acts, chap- 
ter 2. The group of Christians described in 
the passage was drawn from many different 
nations, and it is said that from the very 
beginning they were ready to undertake 
Diaconia anywhere. Verses 44-45 read: All 
who believed were together, and had all 
things common; and they sold their posses- 
sions and goods, and distributed them to 
all, as any had need.” 
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(5) Among these biblical quotations we 
must not fail to mention Luke 10:25 ff. In 
the story of the Good Samaritan the Lord 
described himself as someone who simply 
helps his neighbour in distress, irrespective 
of his colour or nationality, without asking 
whether he is a friend or foe. At all times 
every one of us can be a neighbour to those 
in distress, whether they be near or far from 
us. 
(6) In this connection I should also like 
to refer to the story of the Syro-Phoenician 
woman (Matt. 15:21 ff). It is undoubtedly 
the faith of this woman which persuaded 
Jesus to break down the barrier, to which 
he at first drew attention. He himself ren- 
dered her the service that he would not have 
refused to the people of his own country. 
This woman’s distress impelled Jesus to take 
a step whose implications could not be fore- 
seen, 

(7) Today we are all involved in the serv- 
ice of the Church of Jesus Christ, to be 
“pridge-builders” (Latin: pontifices) with 
the universal message of reconciliation (II 
Cor. 5: 19-20): “God was in Christ recon- 
ciling the world to himself, not counting 
their trespasses against them, and entrusting 
to us the message of salvation. So we are 
ambassadors for Christ, God making His ap- 
peal through us. We beseech you on behalf 
of Christ, be reconciled to God.” We must 
also undertake the practical service of recon- 
ciliation which includes praying for our 
enemies and loving our enemies (Luke 23: 
24; Matt. 5: 43). 

It is certain that we Christians belonging 
to the white race bear increased responsi- 
bility today for our coloured brethren, so 
that the testimony of Christ may continue 
to carry conviction as the liberating and 
binding message. And it is clear that the 
Northern hemisphere is being challenged to 
make greater sacrifice in order to assist the 
southern hemisphere with its own economic 
strength and to promote the sound develop- 
ment of the young nations. Much thought 
has already been given to this in connection 
with the World Conference on Church and 
Society held in Geneva in 1966, especially in 
Section I, “Economic Growth in World Per- 
spective”; proposals were made and appeals 
to the conscience of those responsible, to take 
action. 

At the end of April, 1968, the Conference 
on World Cooperation for Development 
(sponsored jointly by the Pontifical Com- 
mission on Justice and Peace and the World 
Council of Churches) held at Beirut, in the 
Lebanon, issued a “Message to the world”. 
In this Message attention is drawn to the 
fact that the majority of Christians inhabit 
the Northern hemisphere, which possesses 
80% of all the wealth but only 20% of the 
population of the world. Christians therefore 
enjoy an affluence that is due to an unfair 
distribution of wealth, and their conscience 
compels them to partnership with the de- 
veloping countries. 

In the Church of Jesus Christ there are 
no special privileges. As we know only too 
well, the East has something to say to the 
West, and the South has something to say 
to the North. We all have to learn from one 
another. We must all meditate on the words 
of the Apostle chosen as the motto for the 
year 1968 in German-speaking countries: I. 
Peter 4:10: “As each has received a gift, 
employ it for one another, as good stewards 
of God’s carried grace.” We are not concerned 
about church-strategy. And our actions must 
not be concerned first and foremost with the 
glory of the Church. What is demanded of 
us is Service, and nothing else. Service, the 
sharing of suffering (the original meaning 
of the word sym-pathy), fully sharing in the 
distress of the people with whom we live 
side by side. Especially in regard to our dia- 
conic, ecumenical relief of work we must 
seriously re-think the words of our Lord 
(Matt 6:1-4): “Be careful not to make 
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a show of your religion before men; if you 
do, no reward awaits you in your Father's 
house in heaven. Thus, when you do some 
act of charity, do not announce it with a 
flourish of trumpets, as the hyprocrites do 
in the synagogue and in the streets to win 
admiration from men. I tell you this: they 
have their reward already. No; when you do 
some act of charity, do not let your left 
hand know what your right is doing; your 
good deed must be secret, and your Father 
who sees what is done in secret will reward 
you.” (N.E.B.) We must have confidence 
that God is also at work, when we ourselves 
are not taking direct action through our own 
churches, but often only very indirectly and 
without a lot of propaganda or proof of suc- 
cess. To be and to do whatever lies in our 
power—that is what matters. 

Of course, this does not in any way under- 
estimate all that has been done by organisa- 
tions like Lutherhilfe“ in Scandinavia or by 
the big campaigns in Europe such as “Brot 
für die Welt”, “Brot für Brüder”, “Feed the 
Hungry”, “Brot für das Volk“, and a recent 
campaign in Holland bearing the slogan 
“Come over the bridge”, nor what has been 
done by our own Division of Inter-Church 
Aid, Refugee and World Service. May I urge 
you to read very carefully the Report of our 
Division for 1967 entitled “From one to An- 
other“. The book published to commemorate 
the life of our honoured Director, Dr. Leslie 
Cooke, who died last year, is also extremely 
important for our work; it is entitled “Bread 
and Laughter” (a quotation from Ecclesi- 
astes 10: 19). 

In this connection, as Director of the cam- 
paign “Brot fiir die Welt” in the Protestant 
Churches in Eastern Germany, I should like 
to add something about the form of our 
ecumenical service. We cooperate with the 
organs of the Red Cross; and this cooperation 
has worked well in every respect for 8 years. 
Appeals for help to the International Com- 
mittee of the Red Cross in Geneva, or situa- 
tions of distress which we hear of through 
other channels, lead to regular consulta- 
tions. Earthquakes, hurricanes, droughts, 
cold floods and warfare often cause acute dis- 
tress among refugees, so that relief must be 
organised. It is impossible for us to transfer 
money. The contributions of our church- 
members are used to purchase medical sup- 
plies, in cooperation with the Red Cross. 
First on the list come medicines, medical 
instruments, hospital linen, equipment for 
clinics, teaching-materials, clothes, shoes, 
blankets, tents, disinfectants, soap. In some 
cases, e.g. in connection with the famine in 
India or a few months ago with the floods in 
Tanzania, it was also possible for the Gov- 
ernment of DDR to purchase foodstuffs with 
our money and to send it to the distressed 
countries, and in some cases to send some 
equipment for kindergartens. During the last 
few years 125 relief-consignments have been 
sent by the Red Cross in Dresden to its 
branches, mainly in Asia, Africa and Latin 
America; these consignments were financed 
by our churches, their total value being about 
13 million Marks. In order to send more help 
to the people in Vietnam the World Council 
of Churches sent out an urgent appeal to all 
its member Churches, and we have been able 
to hand over 2 million Marks to the Vietnam 
Section of the Afro-Asian Committee of Co- 
operation. We have been given a written as- 
surance that this money will be used 
exclusively for medical and health purposes. 
In some cases (through good cooperation 
between the Red Cross and Red Sickle 
agencies and church institutions and hos- 
pitals) it has been possible in the receiving 
country to place some of this material at the 
disposal of church-bodies to help them in 
their relief-work. 

A stock of material, which we had pur- 
chased and entrusted to the Red Cross, 
enabled us on several occasions to send ma- 
terial relief very rapidly as soon as an 
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emergency arose, for instance in the case of 
the earthquake-disaster in Debar in the 
South of Yugoslavia, just when the Division 
of Inter-Church Aid, Refugee and World 
Service was holding a European consultation 
in Belgrade in December, 1967. 

In its advice-note to the receiving agency, 
the Red Cross in the DDR always states when 
a consignment was financed by funds by the 
Protestant Churches. The person responsible 
for the Churches’ action is in constant touch 
with National Christian Councils, with 
church-leaders in the receiving country, and 
with contact-persons known to the World 
Council of Churches, so that they are in- 
formed about the way in which the Protes- 
tant Churches in the DDR are participating 
actively in ecumenical diaconia, and to what 
extent. We know that the Churches in our 
neighbour-country, Poland, have started 
similar cooperation with the Red Cross there. 
If we look at the history of the ecumenical 
movement, it is not the first time that the 
Churches have cooperated with humanitarian 
organizations in order to relieve human 
suffering and distress. On the basis of our 
experience, we should like to encourge others 
not to be afraid to do likewise where neces- 
sary and possible. 

Through the fellowship which exists be- 
tween our Churches in the World Council, it 
is possible to relieve distress all over the 
world; help has been sent to Vietnam, to the 
Near East, to Nigeria/Biafra, or to the Mis- 
sissippi Delta Project (in which our brother 
Martin Luther King played such an active 
part). Everywhere it is people who are in- 
volved. This compels us to do everything we 
possibly can to help. 

Our tremendous responsibility, the nature 
of all our work, and the reason why none of 
us can stand aside and refuse to give gen- 
erously of what he has himself received, are 
summed up best in the Epistle to the Colos- 
sians (chapter 3, verse 17): “Whatever you 
do, in word or deed, do everything in the 
name of the Lord Jesus, giving thanks to 
God the Father through him.” 


REMARKS BY SENATOR ROBERT C. 
BYRD AT CLARKSBURG, W. VA. 
VA HOSPITAL ON VOLUNTEER 
SERVICE AWARDS DAY 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp my remarks dur- 
ing the annual Volunteer Service Awards 
day ceremony at the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration Hospital in Clarksburg, W. Va., 
on July 4, 1968. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 

VAVS Awarps Day ADDRESS BY THE HONOR- 
ABLE ROBERT C. BYRD, VETERANS’ ADMINIS- 
TRATION HOSPITAL, CLARKSBURG, W. VA. 
JULY 4, 1968 
First let me say that I appreciate the in- 

vitation to participate in this annual awards 
day ceremony of the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion Voluntary Service program. I understand 
that 32 persons who have assisted with the 
work at this hospital are to recelve awards, 
of which I am sure they will be proud, and 
for which I congratulate them. 

The Veterans’ Administration Voluntary 
Service program is a unique undertaking in 
the Federal Government, in that the volun- 
teers who serve VA hospitals advise and work 
with the Veterans’ Administration on a con- 
tinuing basis in planning and developing 
the programs in which the volunteers serve. 

The plan is based on the premise that the 
Veterans’ Hospitals are an integral part of 
the community in which they are located, 
as this one here in Clarksburg is, and that 
the hospitalized veterans, as part of the 
community, are the responsibility, in part 
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at least, of the entire citizenry of the com- 
munity. 

That is a splendid concept, in my opinion. 
For certainly the veterans of America’s wars 
have served for us all, and all of us owe all 
of them a debt of gratitude that is difficult, 
if not impossible, to repay, especially in the 
case of those who must be hospitalized per- 
manently or for long or frequent periods as 
a result of injuries or wounds they have 
suffered in the service of their country. 

The plan is a typically American kind of 
undertaking, I think, for it could exist only 
in a free country where the citizens are free 
to offer, or not to offer, their voluntary serv- 
ice in a government activity. 

Former President Harry Truman, in speak- 
ing to the VA Voluntary Service National 
Advisory Committee in May, 1952, referred 
to the program as one of the best possible 
examples of our democracy in action.” 

In a letter on April 8, 1968, to the National 
Volunteer Committee on the occasion of the 
1968 annual meeting, President Lyndon B. 
Johnson wrote: 

“I extend my best wishes and sincerest 
gratitude to you as you convene for your an- 
nual meeting in Washington. Your twenty- 
two years of devoted service to the American 
veteran parallel your loyalty to this nation. 

“The 759,000 veterans who will enter VA 
hospitals this year will have their stay made 
more pleasant by your visits to them. The 
113,000 volunteers who contributed over nine 
million hours of their time during the past 
year have achieved an enviable record refiect- 
ing your concern for those who have served 
this nation.” 

President Johnson in that expression, I 
think, gave a good summary of what the 
Volunteer plan has done in recent months. 
The program was inaugurated on April 8, 
1946, by the Veterans Administration in co- 
operation with a group of men and women 
from the national veterans, welfare and serv- 
ice organizations. In the years since then, the 
lives of uncounted thousands of former serv- 
ice men have been made brighter by volun- 
teers such as you who will receive the awards 
here today and the others who have served 
with you in this hospital. 

The Veterans Administration Volunteer 
Service concept grew originally out of the 
experience of World War II, when thou- 
sands of volunteer citizens turned out to do 
their bit on the home front. When the war 
Was over, it became obvious that govern- 
ment and Veterans Administration personnel 
alone could not cope with the job that had 
to be done for the returning service men, and 
under the leadership of General Omar Brad- 
ley and the welfare, veterans and other serv- 
ice organizations to which I referred a 
moment ago, the Volunteer Service was born. 

You, of course, are more familiar than I 
with the details of all that has occurred 
since then, but may I say that I am tre- 
mendously impressed with what has been 
done, and I salute all who have had a part in 
this extremely worthwhile endeavor. 

I would be remiss if I did not also point 
out in these remarks that much still re- 
mains to be done, especially as our men come 
home from Vietnam. The Volunteer Service 
program, I am sure, still needs all who will 
volunteer. The work should be especially 
rewarding for older citizens, but I can 
think of nothing that many of our young 
people could take part in that would be 
more constructive, or that would put them 
more fully or satisfyingly in contact with the 
reality of the world in which we and they 
live. 

I said a moment ago that our country 
owes a debt to its veterans that is difficult 
to repay. Let me go further and repeat 
something that I said this morning when I 
spoke at Harrisville in Ritchie County in 
connection with that county's observance of 
its second annual Day of Appreciation for 
those who serve in our Nation’s armed forces. 

I said that such an observance fits ad- 
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mirably into Independence Day—just as 
this observance does—for there never would 
have been an American Independence Day 
to celebrate in the first place if it had not 
been for the armed forces of our country, 
for it was they who made possible the 
establishment of the independence of the 
American colonies and made freedom for 
America a reality. 

This has been true all through our history 
as a Nation. We could not have survived, 
and freedom could not have survived, with- 
out the courage and the dedication and the 
self-sacrifice of the men and women who have 
served in our military forces. They have 
made the concept of American freedom a 
living, vital force in the world. 

It is in these terms, then, that we must 
measure the debt that we owe to all who have 
fought for this country. 

I think we owe a very great deal to the 
families of these service men, too, for who 
knows the anguish that a mother feels when 
her boy goes off to war? Who knows the grief 
that must grip a father when his son is 
Killed in battle? Who knows the heartache 
and the longing of those who are left be- 
hind when a loved one departs for some 
distant shore? 

There are those who would tell us today 
that patriotism is unsophisticated or out- 
of-date in our land. There are those who 
speak in sarcastic vein about “waving the 
flag,” who are cynical about love of country. 

But is patriotism dead, or love of country 
gone from this land? I think not, For every 
draft card burner, there are thousands of our 
young men willing and able, and even 
eager, to serve their country. The volunteers 
for our military services, like the volunteers 
for service here, prove the point. For every 
pulpitless pastor leading an antiwar demon- 
stration, I am convinced there are thou- 
sands of ministers who are responsible men 
who understand our country’s responsibilities 
in the abrasive and difficult times in which 
we live. 

Americans have always been willing, the 
vast majority of them, to shoulder their 
responsibilities and to do what had to be 
done. The disgruntled few who have 
claimed so much attention in the last few 
years have been given far more prominence 
than ‘they deserved. They have been ac- 
corded publicity far out of keeping with 
their actual numbers in comparison with 
the whole of our country’s population. I 
firmly believe that the great majority of 
our citizens love their country as much as 
the citizens in any previous generation loved 
it. They indicate it in numberless mature and 
meaningful ways. Countless private citizens 
participate without remuneration in im- 
portant national, state and local under- 
takings. Certainly more American citizens 
willingly pay more taxes and willingly sub- 
mit to more social regulations than at any 
previous time, and I believe that most un- 
derstand the necessity therefor. 

I do not believe that America lacks for 
either patriotism or responsible citizens at 
this point, and I would say that this hos- 
pital’s experience with the Volunteer Service 
program would bear this out, 

But that fact is no reason for com- 
placency on our part. The famous Irish 
statesman and orator John Philpot Curran 
said: 

“The condition upon which God hath 
given liberty to man is eternal vigilance.” 

That is a statement that all of us have 
heard, and with which I am sure we must all 
agree. In one way or another, each genera- 
tion must pay its price for freedom. 

One does not have to be in uniform to 
serve his country. The volunteers at this 
hospital attest to that. They serve as surely 
as the men served to whom they now devote 
their time and talents. And all of us can 
serve; for as Milton so aptly stated it: 

“They also serve who only stand and wait.” 
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Vigilance for the preservation of our great 
heritage, for the things that we in America 
hold dear, ‘s not the job of our men and 
women in uniform alone. Vigilance for the 
preservation of our institutions and our 
liberties is a job for all of us. 

If we owe anything to the veterans here 
ana all across our land it is the assurance 
that the things for which they have fought 
on battlefields abroad will not be lost on new 
battlefields here at home. 

Freedom and justice and equality of op- 
portunity are more than words; they must 
be made the continuing reality here at home. 
The safety and integrity of our land is not 
just something to be cherished and guarded 
beyond our shores; it is the right of every 
citizen to expect that his government will 
protect him and guard his safety in his own 
community. 

America must not just be concerned with 
lawlessness and gangster nations in interna- 
tional affairs; it must also be concerned with 
lawlessness and hoodlum elements in our 
own internal affairs. As humanitarian as it 
has been, America cannot afford to remain 
preoccupied only with foreign assistance pro- 
grams; our government also needs to have 
its attention focused most sharply on the 
dangers to our own country from within. 

Theodore Roosevelt, a very great Presi- 
dent indeed, said: 

“The things that will destroy America are: 
Peace at any price, prosperity at any price, 
safety first instead of duty first, the love of 
soft-living, and the get-rich-quick theory of 
life.” 

I think that America’s record over the 
years, indeed, the very presence of these 
veterans here, is proof enough that we do 
not believe in peace at any price. I think that 
the activities of so many of our citizens who 
give of themselves, even at possible risk 
to themselves, is evidence that we do not 
believe in safety first instead of duty first. 

But I sometimes wonder whether or not 
the love of soft living and the get-rich-quick 
theory of life may not one day prove to be 
our Achilles heel. 

I pray that it will not, I pray that, instead, 
the great basic qualities of American charac- 
ter that gained for us our freedom in the 
first place—devotion to duty, steadfastness 
of purpose, the glory of honest toil, respect 
for law and order, a firm faith in our 
destiny, and a renewed faith in God—will 
reassert themselves, and that we will go 
forth from this Independence Day to greater 
achievements as individuals and as a Nation. 


THE CONGRESSIONAL COUNSEL 
GENERAL: S. 1384 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, I am 
sure that every Member of Congress 
shares my desire to preserve the free- 
dom of action and decision of the legis- 
lative branch of our Government. As we 
all know, changing styles of government 
make new demands on the legislative 
process, and a continuing effort must 
be made to maintain and protect the 
separation and the balance of power 
which has always been essential to our 
constitutional system. 

Early last session, as a part of that 
continuing effort, I introduced legislation 
which would provide the U.S, Congress 
with its own official legal counsel. That 
bill, S. 1384, would establish an Office 
of Congressional Counsel General de- 
signed to assist the Congress internally 
in its legislative function and externally 
in its efforts to insure just and responsive 
relations with the administrative and 
judicial branches of the Government. 

Mr. President, I invite renewed atten- 
tion to S. 1384 by referring to a recent 
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article of mine published in the Admin- 
istrative Law Review. The article, en- 
titled “Proposed: A Legal Counsel for 
the Congress of the United States,” ex- 
plains my suggestion in some detail. I ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


(Eprror’s Note.—“There is an increasing 
need for Congress to expand its watchfulness 
not in order to interfere with the 
functioning of the Executive branch, but to 
insure its proper functioning by timely ac- 
tion to prevent abdication of its powers, and 
abuse of powers delegated to the Executive 
agencies,” Senator Hartke has written, Thus 
it was that the Senator introduced S. 1384, a 
bill to establish the Office of Congressional 
Counsel General. The bill is printed as an 
appendix to the article.) 


PROPOSED: A LEGAL COUNSEL FOR THE 
CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES 


(By Senator VANcE HarTKE *) 


The founding fathers of our nation pro- 
vided that the powers of the United States 
government be distributed among the Legis- 
lative, Executive, and Judicial branches. By 
this separation of powers and a number of 
checks and balances, the writers of the Con- 
stitution hoped to avoid excessive concen- 
tration of power which would lead to abuse. 
This system has stood the test of time be- 
cause it has allowed for flexibility and change 
in a world in which enormous changes have 
taken place. To meet the changes, major 
shifts of power from the States to the Fed- 
eral Government and from the Legislative 
branch to the Executive branch have taken 
place. These shifts in power have to some 
extent been necessary to cope with the prob- 
lems of our age. The Courts have kept in step 
with the times by challenging the encroach- 
ment of the Federal Government upon the 
rights and liberties of citizens. The Executive 
has grown to meet the demands of a modern 
society, However, the Legislative branch has 
not kept in step with these developments 
and has not acted to preserve its domain in a 
changing world. Consequently the doctrine of 
separation of powers and the doctrine of 
checks and balances are threatened by the 
fact that the Legislative branch has not de- 
veloped the means of dealing with the vast 
amount of power in the Executive bureauc- 
racy. 

As the volume of business, size, and num- 
ber of agencies and departments in the Exec- 
utive branch has proliferated, Co has 
been forced to allow the Executive branch to 
develop its own rules, regulations, and pro- 
cedures, while at the same time time relying 
more and more upon the Executive branch to 
supply it with the information needed to leg- 
islate on complex subjects. As the size of this 
Executive leviathan has grown to powerful 
proportions, Congress has done little to see 
that it remains responsive to Congressional 
oversight and thus to the people. Today the 
Legislative powers of Congress are in fact 
threatened by the vastness of the Executive 
complex. 

A recent example of the subtlety and com- 
plexity of this threat to legislative power has 
occurred in the field of antidumping legis- 
lation. In the amendments made in 1954 to 
the Antidumping Act of 1921, Congress 


* Senator Hartke (D.Ind.) is a member of 
the Senate Committee on Finance. 

1In The Federalist No. 47, Madison quotes 
Montesquieu as saying, “When the legislative 
and executive powers are united in the same 
person or body there can be no liberty, be- 
cause apprehensions may arise lest the same 
monarch or senate should enact tyrannical 
laws, to execute them in a tyrannical man- 
ner.“ 
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specifically transferred from the Treasury 
Department to the United States Tariff Com- 
mission the sole responsibility for the deter- 
mination of injury in dumping cases, and 
specified that the Commission was to make 
this determination after the Treasury De- 
partment had made a finding of sales at less 
than fair value, (Antidumping Act, 1921, as 
amended, 19 U.S.C. § 160). However, the Ex- 
ecutive branch has in fact voided this aspect 
of the amendments by concluding an agree- 
ment at Geneva on June 30, 1967, commonly 
known as the International Antidumping 
Code. (Agreement on Implementation of Arti- 
cle VI of the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade, June 30, 1967, 32 Fed. Reg. 14962). 
This Code was not authorized by Co: 

in the Trade Expansion Act of 1962. In fact 
in 1966, the Senate overwhelmingly adopted 
Senate Concurrent Resolution 100, which ad- 
vised the Executive branch against including 
in the Kennedy Round negotiations matter 
outside the scope of authority delegated to 
the Executive by Congress. (S. Con. Res. 100, 
98th Cong., 2d Sess, 112 cong. Rec. 14042-48 
[1966].) Yet the President signed the Code 
as an Executive Agreement rather than giv- 
ing it the treaty status accorded by 80 other 
nations. A U.S. Tariff Commission report re- 
leased April 4, 1968 acknowledges conflict 
with U.S, statutes. 

Articles 5(a) and 10(a) of the Interna- 
tional Antidumping Code are contrary to the 
Antidumping Act because they require that 
evidence of injury be presented before in- 
vestigative and onal measures are 
taken. Article 5(b) of the Code insists con- 
trary to the Act that evidence of injury and 
dumping be considered simultaneously. On 
October 28, 1967, the Treasury Department 
proposed new regulations whose stated pri- 
mary purpose is to make the regulations un- 
der the Antidumping Act conform to the 
provisions of the Antidumping Code. (Pro- 
posed Treas. Reg. 32 Fed. Reg. 14955). As a 
result, evidence of injury will be required by 
the Treasury Department from persons fur- 
nishing information in dumping cases be- 
jore notice of antidumping proceedings are 
published and before determinations of sales 
at less than fair value are made. (Proposed 
Treas. Reg. § 53.25-53.27, 53.30. 53.34, 32 Fed. 
Reg. 14958-9). Under these new regulations, 
a determination of sales at less than fair 
value will be revocable by the Treasury after 
the case has been sent to the Tariff Commis- 
sion to determine injury. (Proposed Treas. 
Reg. § 53.39, 32 Fed. Reg. 14960). This would 
presumably allow the Treasury to continue 
investigation after the case had been sent 
to the Tariff Commission. Not only has the 
time sequence of procedures under the Anti- 
dumping Act been distorted, but also the 
Treasury has once more become inyolved in 
the question of injury, which Congress spe- 
cifically transferred to the Tariff Commission 
by the 1954 Act. (See USTC Report on S. Con. 
Res. 38, U.S. Senate Finance Committee, 
March 1968). 

This is only one example of the Executive 
branch no longer heeding the laws of the 
Legislative branch. Another may be found 
in the April 14, 1967 IRS regulations (32 Fed. 
Reg. 5995-6) imposing an “unrelated busi- 
ness” tax on publications of tax-exempt 
organizations, despite Congressional intent 
in the 1950 law, followed for 17 years only 
to be reversed by the Executive. The Senate 
voted on March 27, 1968 to make past prac- 
tice statutory. Another example is the way 
the Defense Department has reacted to the 
repeated appropriations by Congress for 
nuclear powered ships, by delaying or re- 
fusing to spend the funds appropriated. The 
authority to declare war vested in Co: 
has also been superseded by Executive ac- 
tions. The Gulf of Tonkin resolution has 
been re-interpreted by the Executive as giv- 
ing as much authority to the President as a 
declaration of war. (Hearings Before the 
Senate Committee on Foreign Relations on 
S. Res. 151, 90th Cong., Ist Sess., p. 82.) Con- 
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gress is also told that even if it should re- 
peal the resolution, deciding the extent of 
our involvement in Vietnam is within the 
power of the Executive anyway (Id. at 147.) 
Indeed it seems strange that less than three 
years after the passage of the resolution by 
Congress, the Executive branch is telling 
Congress what its own resolution means. To 
quote the historian Ruhl J. Bartlett 
the greatest danger of democracy in the 
United States and to the freedom of its 
people and to their welfare—as far as foreign 
affairs are concerned—is the erosion of legis- 
lative authority and oversight and the 
growth of a vast pyramid of centralized 
power in the Executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment” (Id. at 21.). 

There is an increasing need for Con- 
gress to expand its watchfulness not in order 
to interfere with the proper functioning of 
the Executive branch, but to insure its 
proper functioning by timely action to pre- 
vent abdication of its powers and abuse of 
powers delegated to the Executive agencies. 
When Congress has been specific in its dele- 
gations of power, the agencies concerned 
have tended to be more able to apply them- 
selves to the tasks at hand.* By the same 
token, agency performance should be im- 
proved if Congress has a means to indicate 
when the departments and agencies have 
lost sight of the direction Congress has set 
forth. 

The conflicts between the interests of 
Congress and those of the Executive branch 
have increased with the proliferation of de- 
partments and agencies designed to serve 
special constituencies. These constituencies 
represent separate interests, which makes it 
increasingly necessary for Congress to have 
someone who can speak not for the constit- 
uencies which become involved in the daily 
administering of legislation, but for the Con- 
gress and the people who sought the legis- 
lation in the first place. Congress has always 
depended upon the Courts and litigation to 
control the Executive branch, and upon the 
Justice Department, which is simply another 
arm of the Executive, to represent the view 
of Congress before the Courts. However, in 
view of the vast changes which have taken 
place in recent years, the time has now come 
to equip Congress with the tools needed to 
challenge the growing supremacy of the 
Executive in this area. 

There have been cases in which there has 
been a sufficient conflict of interest between 
Congress and the Executive, or sufficient 
special interest by Congress, to make it 
desirable for special counsel for the Con- 
gress to be appointed to appear before the 
Courts as amicus curiae, (Meyers v. U.S., 
272 U.S. 52 [1926]. U.S. v. Lovett, 328 US. 
303 [1945]) appearance of Congressional 
Counsel in these cases and others indicates 
that Congress does have vital concerns in 
the outcome of Court cases as they affect 
the powers of Congress. However, these 
eases involve only a few of the questions 
which arise and affect the powers of Con- 
gress, since not only Constitutional cases, 
but also cases involving the interpretation 
of laws passed by Congress have a direct 
bearing on the authority of Congress to 
legislate.* It is the duty of Congress to enact 


2 See generally Henry J. Friendly, The 
Federal Administrative Agencies, The Need 
for Better Definition of Standards (1962). 

*The Joint Committee on the Organiza- 
tion of Congress has had printed a list of 
representative cases affecting the Constitu- 
tional powers of Congress where it was not 
represented except in some cases by the 
Justice Department, (Hearings Before the 
Joint Committee on the Organization of the 
Congress, 89th Cong., 2d Sess., Part 15, p. 
2288 [1966].) These cases range from cases 
of contempt and the power of Congress over 
its electoral processes to cases concerning 
the enumerated powers of Congress and the 
delegation of its authority. The Committee 
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legislation, and there is certainly enough 
work in this area to keep it busy, but Con- 
gress needs assistance in seeing that the 
legislation once passed actually becomes the 
law and remains law. This is not to suggest 
that the enforcement of laws or the inter- 
pretation of laws is the proper domain of 
Congress, nor that the Courts have an obli- 
gation to read statutes the way Congress 
reads a statute. Indeed Congress does not 
always have one clear intention, nor has its 
intention always been expressed clearly in 
the law it enacts. However, in an age where 
executive powers have become so extensive, 
the Courts should be eager to seek the view- 
point of Congress on its laws in order to 
offset the growing power of the Executive, 
and it should be the practice for Congress to 
present its view before the Courts if it so 
chooses. 

At present the Justice Department repre- 
sents the “United States” in Court proceed- 
ings, and this is as it should be. However, 
the Courts, like the framers of the Consti- 
tution, have always been concerned about 
the absolute power of the man who not only 
enforces the law but can also make the law 
which he will enforce. Thus, since the Jus- 
tice Department acting as a party to a case 
often presents the view of the Executive 
branch that has made the regulations in- 
volved in the outcome of the case, it would 
seem to be only appropriate for the Courts 
to consult Congress which made the law as 
to whether those regulations were an appro- 
priate exercise of its delegation of authority, 
A Counsel for the Congress would not be in 
the business of enforcing the law, but rather 
he would provide an authoritative inter- 
pretation of the laws on behalf of the insti- 
tution of Congress rather than for the 
Courts to rely solely upon the Justice De- 
partment or another party to the case. The 
Court in the final analysis is to make the 
decision in the case as to which view of the 
law will be held valid, but it will be after 
listening to arguments, not only by the 
Executive branch, but by the Congress as 
well. 

Thus, in some cases, a remedy to abuse of 
Executive powers may be found by the pres- 
entation of Congressional intent to the Court. 
However, there often is no real remedy to be 
obtained from a Court. In these cases which 
involve resolutions on foreign affairs or cases 
which are still at an earlier stage of executive 
rule making, if members and Committees of 
Congress could obtain the legal opinion of its 
Counsel upon matters in dispute, some re- 
straining influence might be exerted upon 
the Executive branch. 


THE POSITION OF CONGRESSIONAL COUNSEL 
GENERAL 


To summarize, Congress needs a voice after 
legislation has been passed, This voice is that 
of a lawyer who will go before the Courts and 
represent the Congress just as a private law- 
yer does, but he will not, except in excep- 
tional cases such as contempt of Congress, 
actually intervene or initiate a case, Like a 
private lawyer, he will have functions as an 
advisor to Congress and in the presentation 
of legal opinions to Committees or Members 
of Congress he will indicate whether the laws 
which Congress has adopted are being re- 
spected by the Executive branch of the gov- 
ernment. In order to obtain such a lawyer on 
a full time basis, the author has introduced 
5.1384, which appears at the end of the text 
and will create the Office of Congressional 
Counsel General. 

The Counsel of Congress should be the 


Hearings also list a number of cases in 
which the Court has made reference to the 
significance of its decision for Congressional 
power and in which Congress was not rep- 
resented. There are also listed cases where 
the statutory interpretation of the Courts 
was rather obviously at odds with the intent 
of Congress. 
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finest legal counsel Congress can obtain, Al- 
though this proposal limits his term of office 
to two years, it is probable that he would 
remain in office even as the composition of 
Congress changes. This is not only because 
his appointment is to be made without regard 
to political affiliation, but also because Con- 
gress would hesitate to remove a man who 
conscientiously attempted to ascertain the 
meaning of legislation and represent the in- 
terest of Congress as an institution. Congress 
would hesitate to politically devalue an office 
which would be so valuable to it. It is not, 
however, inconceivable that Congress may 
decide that its Counsel has failed to maintain 
those high standards which it hopes. In such 
cases, it would be in Congressional interest to 
name a new man. Thus, the power of the 
Congressional Counsel would be directly pro- 
portional to his loyalty to ascertaining as 
accurately as possible the meaning and intent 
of legislation. 

There are certain built-in checks on the 
Counsel General. First, he must have the au- 
thority of either the House or Senate Judici- 
ary Committee to enter a Court as an amicus. 
Secondly, his position as an amicus is limited 
to presenting the viewpoint of Congress on 
the constitutionality of its laws and to rep- 
resenting Congress in assisting the Courts 
to ascertain the meaning of its legislation. 
To the extent that his views on the meaning 
of legislation are solidly based, he will be- 
come respected by the Courts, However, to 
the extent that he would come under control 
of some political faction, he would tend 
to be disregarded by the Courts. 

There will be a great deal of restraint act- 
ing on any man who dares to present the 
legislative intent of Congress and act as 
the lawyer representing Congress. Like a 
private lawyer he must represent his own 
client. and also be persuasive to the Court. 
It is indeed the quality of the Counsel which 
would determine his success, Furthermore, 
there is essentially nothing new in his func- 
tion since the Congress already has someone 
interpreting its intent in the form of the 
Attorney General. However, no matter how 
fine a lawyer he may be, the Attorney General 
is still a part of the Executive branch which 
the Congress is seeking to control and cannot 
escape representing the interests of the 
Executive branch, In an age when the volume 
of business has become so great that Con- 
gress cannot maintain a watchful eye over 
all the executive agencies, the idea that the 
Attorney General can, present the view of 
Congressional intent is in effect to allow the 
administrative agencies of the government 
to have more and more opportunity to 
promulgate law at variance with the will 
of Congress. Much of the history of adminis- 
trative law centers around the question of 
the delegation of authority by the Legislative 
branch to the Executive in order to meet the 
problem of a growing and complex society. 
This delegation of authority has often been 
necessary. However, the Courts in their de- 
velopment of administrative law have laid 
down limitations on the powers of the legis- 
lative agencies to make their own law. The 
delegation doctrine may at times seem rather 
broad, but the idea remains that Congress 
must not abdicate its powers wholesale to the 
Executive branch. The Congressional Counsel 
General might be considered as an additional 
check against the Executive power in sup- 
port of that doctrine. 

The precedent for such an officer in the 
Legislative branch comes in part from the ex- 
istence of the General Accounting Office 
which functions as an agency of Congress. 
The General Accounting Office under the 
Comptroller General makes independent ex- 
aminations of the way that government agen- 
cies fulfill their financial responsibilities. The 
Comptroller General has access, with limited 
exceptions, to the papers of all departments. 
He also determines accounting procedures, 
settles accounts for disbursing and collect- 
ing officers, and renders decisions on the 
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legality of expenditures of public funds. In 
many respects the Congressional Counsel 
General would be far more limited than the 
Comptroller General in that he will have no 
access to papers nor will he have any deci- 
sion-making powers affecting the other 
branches of the government. 

Another precedent for a Congressional 
Counsel General exists in the Legislative Re- 

tion Bill (S. 355) which passed the 
Senate in the first session of the 90th Con- 
gress, and would create a new committee of 
Congress called the Joint Committee on Con- 
gressional Operations. Among its other func- 
tions, this Committee under Sec. 402(a) (3) 
of that bill would “identify and call to the 
attention of the Congress any court pro- 
ceeding or action which, in the opinion of the 
Joint Committee, is of vital interest to the 
Congress, or to either House of the Congress, 
as a constitutionally established institution 
of the Federal Government.” Subsection (a) 
also provides that “Subject to the approval of 
the President pro tempore of the Senate, the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, and 
the majority and minority leaders of the 
Senate and of the House of Representatives, 
the Joint Committee is authorized to provide 
for appropriate representation on behalf of 
the Congress or either House thereof in any 
proceeding or action referred to in paragraph 
(8) of this subsection.” 

However, S. 1384 goes further to provide 
for an office of Congressional Counsel Gen- 
eral to be created so that it may perform 
the rather extensive functions of assisting 
Congress in a number of legal matters on a 
regular, rather than an ad hoc basis. S. 1384 
would also provide for Committee control of 
the Congressional Counsel General, but this 
control would be placed in the Judiciary 
Committees of both Houses, since a Joint 
Committee on Congressional Operations has 
not yet been created. 


THE FUNCTIONS OF THE CONGRESSIONAL 
COUNSEL GENERAL 


The Counsel for Congress under S. 1384 
will perform functions at several stages of 
the legal process subject to “such rules as 
the Committees on the Judiciary of the 
Senate and the House of Representatives may 
prescribe jointly from time to time.” 

First of all, the Congressional Counsel 
General would “perform such duties with 
respect to legislative review of executive ac- 
tions as shall be prescribed by such rules.” 
Congress often fails to take into account all 
the factors which later arise in the adminis- 
tration of legislation. In order to encourage 
the Administrative agencies and departments 
to respect Congressional legislation, Congress 
must do a far better job of legislative over- 
sight. Thus, the Counsel of Congress could 
assist Congress in the initiation of new and 
corrective legislation. By reviewing the ac- 
tions of Courts and administrative agencies, 
he will uncover areas of policy where there 
is no existing legislation, where the existing 
legislation is unclear, or where legislation is 
in effect being made by the Executive. Each 
year, the Counsel could present to Congress 
an agenda of law revisions with recommenda- 
tions and alternatives to be considered. This 
would greatly help Congress perform its 
oversight and legislative review function. 
Emphasis upon this particular role of the 
Counsel General may very well reduce the 
role he will have to play in subsequent Court 
proceedings. 

Secondly, the Counsel of Congress would 
“render to committees and Members of Con- 
gress advice with respect to the purpose and 
effect of provisions contained in Acts of the 
Congress or to be inserted in proposed legis- 
lative measures.” Thus, the Counsel would 
provide upon request confidential advisories 
on the effects and constitutionality of pro- 
posed legislation during the legislative proc- 
ess so that legislation will have more likeli- 
hood of having effect and being enforced. 

Third, the Counsel of Congress would 
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“render to committees, Members, and dis- 
bursing officers of the Congress, and to the 
Comptroller General, legal opinions upon 
questions arising under the Constitution and 
laws of the United States.” The Congressional 
Counsel General, through the rendering of 
legal opinions upon the laws of Congress to 
committees of Congress, will provide a way 
for Members and committees of Congress to 
present an authoritative viewpoint to Execu- 
tive departments and agencies upon the va- 
lidity, but not the merit, of regulations such 
as the new antidumping regulations or vari- 
ous income tax regulations. In this capacity 
the Counsel will speak authoriatively in the 
sense of being the counsel representing Con- 
gress. However, he will have no dictatorial 
powers in as much as any department or 
agency will still be able to promulgate any 
rules it wishes and then test their validity 
in Court, 

In this capacity the Counsel of Congress 
could maintain, with the co-ordination of 
the respective committees of Congress, the 
history, purpose, and intent of legislation 
so that after enactment of legislation there 
will be a complete and authoritative leg- 
islative history. This legislative history 
would become part of the material to be 
sent to the President with a bill and entered 
into the Federal Register or a similar pub- 
lication. This will not only enable the Ex- 
executive to perform its function better but 
also assist future Counsels of Congress in 
performing their functions of rendering le- 
gal opinions and representing Congress be- 
fore the Courts on the meaning of its laws. 
It should be noted that the proposal does 
not seek to integrate the legal staffs of the 
Committees or Legislative Counsel. This is 
deliberate in order to maintain the pluralism 
of views within the Congress which the pres- 
ent system provides. 

Fourth, the Counsel would “appear as 
amicus curiae, upon the request, or with 
the approval, of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary of the Senate or House of Representa- 
tives, in any action pending in any court 
of the United States in which there is placed 
in issue the constitutional validity or in- 
terpretation of any Act of the Congress, or 
the validity of any official proceeding of or 
actions taken by either House of Congress 
or by any committee, Member, officer, office, 
or agency of the Congress.” The Courts will 
still have the right to determine who may 
appear as amicus curiae, but this section will 
make it possible for the Courts to accept 
the Congressional Counsel General in the 
capacity of lawyer for Congress. 

Fifth, the Counsel would “represent, upon 
the request, or with the approval of the 
Committee on the Judiciary of the Senate or 
House of Representatives, either House of 
Congress or any committee, Member, of- 
ficer, office, or agency of the Congress in any 
legal action pending in any court of the 
United States to which such House commit- 
tee, Member, office, or agency is a party and 
in which there is placed in issue the validity 
of any official proceeding of or action taken 
by such House, committee, Member, officer, 
office or agency.” The Congressional Coun- 
sel General would be authorized to replace 
the Attorney General in this capacity. The 
reason for this stems from the peculiar in- 
terest of Congress in these cases, and the 
right of Congress to prosecute its own con- 
tempt cases. Although this authority has 
been in the past delegated to the Justice 
Department, the existence of a full-time 
Congressional Counsel would only make it 
appropriate that he be responsible for a case 
within the traditional powers of Congress. 

The purpose of these provisions is to re- 
store the authority by Congress to make valid 
law. Individual Congressmen or Committees 
could follow the course of a bill after its 
enactment, but Congress already has its 
hands full with current legislation. Further- 
more, no one Congressman can speak with 
much authority, nor can a Committee co- 
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ordinate these efforts without a large staff 
working in this area exclusively. On the other 
hand it has been suggested that the Justice 
Department could be made into an inde- 
pendent agency, but the question would then 
arise as to how to control it and make it 
responsible to the people. The Congressional 
Counsel General would be tied directly to 
the legislative branch. 


OBJECTIONS TO THE PROPOSAL 


The objections which have been raised to 
establishing a Congressional Counsel General 
center around the following important areas: 
That the Congressional Counsel General 
would be violating the separation of powers; 
that the Congressional Counsel General 
could not clearly define the intent of Con- 
gress; that an officer of the present Congress 
could not represent past Congresses; that the 
Congressional Counsel General would be- 
come a political agent of the party in power; 
that he would not be subject to sufficient con- 
trol; that he would only be another cog 
in the legislative process and create another 
bureau; that he would simply be an extra 
man in court; and that he would provoke 
direct conflict and confrontation between 
the Congress and the Courts. 

Would the Congressional Counsel violate 
the principle of separation of powers? As 
was noted at the beginning of this article, 
the doctrine of separation of powers is a 
fluid and flexible one, The system of gov- 
ernment established by the founding fathers 
was not one in which there was set out a 
rigid scheme of final authority. Rather, the 
doctrine of separation of powers is seen only 
in the division of the Constitution as it spells 
out the general authority of each of the three 
separate branches. The rise of regulatory 
agencies with combined legislative, execu- 
tive, and judicial functions represented the 
acceptance of a viewpoint regarding separa- 
tion of powers which allowed one branch of 
government to exercise functions normally 
associated with the other branches. When 
the Courts refuse to enforce certain laws 
of. Congress because they invade personal 
liberties, the Courts have to some extent 
also entered the law making field. While 
these examples illustrate that the separa- 
tion of powers doctrine is a fluid one, the 
proposal to create a lawyer for Congress falls 
far short of any drastic action, The Con- 
gressional Counsel is given no power of de- 
cision, but rather he is only given the au- 
thority of Congress to make an appearance 
in Court on behalf of Congress to clarify 
the meaning or defend the constitutionality 
of the laws which Congress has passed. If 
the Courts have the power to refuse to en- 
force a statute of Congress, then Congress 
at least should be represented in such a case. 
If agencies have the power to promulgate 
regulations, which is a legislative function, 
then Congress should have the power to give 
legal opinions which would be authoritative, 
but non-binding on the Courts, as to wheth- 
er the regulations are in accord with its 
statutes without having to enact an entirely 
new law. 

Would the Congressional Counsel be able 
to define the intent of Congress? Actually, 
his role in this regard would be to assist the 
Courts in understanding the meaning of an 
act of Congress. When language is ambiguous 
or unclear, this sometimes involves determin- 
ing the intent of Congress. At present this is 
done by the Courts and the Attorney Gen- 
eral, This is not a new function at all. The 
only change is that a man appointed by the 
Congress is to assist in performing this func- 
tion as well. If anyone can assist in this mat- 
ter, it would seem that the office of the 
Counsel of Congress which has kept in con- 
tact with the Congress in the enactment of 
legislation would be best equipped to per- 
form this function. 

Would an officer of the present Congress 
be able to represent past Congresses? While 
it is true that subsequent resolutions of 
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Congress haye little authority to clarify the 
meaning of previous legislation, this does not 
go to the point of whether the Congress has 
a considered point of view upon the subject 
which deserves the consideration of the 
Court for its enlightening value, and not so 
much for its authoritative value. The opin- 
ion of an officer of the present Congress cer- 
tainly deserves as much weight as an inter- 
pretation by an officer of the Executive who 
not only is not as close to the legislative 
process, but who also tends to represent the 
interests of the executive agencies and their 
respective constituencies. 

Would an officer of the Congress become 
the political agent of the party in power or 
become schizoid in an attempt to represent 
the opinions of all 535 members? If this 
should happen, the value in which his opin- 
ion was held by the Courts would certainly 
deteriorate. It is not in the long run interest 
of Congress to allow the abuse of this author- 
ity, and furthermore the Counsel would be 
no more subject to political influence than 
the Attorney General. In fact, it may very 
well be much easier for the Counsel for Con- 
gress to maintain political independence 
since the purpose of his appointment would 
be limited to interpreting Acts of Congress 
rather than becoming involved as a party to 
‘cases. In fact, the ability of the Counsel for 
Congress to honestly state that legislation is 
ambiguous, or that the legislation has left 
the determination of certain questions to the 
Executive branch, may enable him to avoid 
political pitfalls in many instances. 

Would the Counsel of Congress be subject 
to sufficient control? By having to renew his 
appointment every two years, by having his 
functions subject to rules made jointly by 
the Judiciary Committees of both Houses, 
and by having his appearances before the 
Courts subject to approval by the Judiciary 
Committee of either House, the dangers of 
his becoming a law unto himself are quite 
limited. 

Would the Counsel of Congress become 
only another cog in the legislative machine 
or another bureau to house lawyers? The 
need for such a Counsel to perform oversight 
functions alone would make his creation 
worthwhile. There would be a continuity of 
operation in this regard that cannot be found 
by the hiring of special counsel for special 
cases. 

Would the Counsel of Congress simply be- 
come an extra man in the Court? It has been 
suggested that the appearance of two at- 
torneys representing the United States would 
be a travesty. Yet this has occurred without 
travesty before with a counsel representing 
Congress on several occasions. Counsel for 
Congress would not appear as a representa- 
tive of the “United States” any more than 
the Court itself represents the “United 
States” in a trial. 

Would the Counsel for Congress provoke 
direct conflict between the Courts and the 
Congress? On the contrary, the review func- 
tions of the Counsel would keep Congress 
aware of what the Courts were doing, and the 
amicus function would prevent the Courts 
from straying far from the intent of Con- 

Indeed the Congressional Counsel 
might relieve some of the Congressional 
frustration of being unable to do anything 
about the Courts except complain after de- 
cisions are made. 

In summary, the proposal to create a Con- 
gressional Counsel General is perhaps a novel 
one, but one which is necessitated by the 
growth of administrative bureaucracy. It is a 
means to assist Congress internally by assist- 
ing it in performing its oversight function, 
by review of executive and judicial acts as 
well as by assisting in improving its legisla- 
tion. It is also a means to assist Congress ex- 
ternally by keeping the Administrative 
departments and agencies responsive to Con- 
gress from which their authority is derived. 
In both his internal and external functions 
the Congressional Counsel General will assist 
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in making Congress a more effective branch 
of our government and thus strengthen the 
principle of separation of powers. 
APPENDIX 
[90th Cong., 1st sess.] 

In the Senate of the United States, March 
23, 1967; Mr. HARTKE introduced the follow- 
ing bill; which was read twice and referred 
to the Committee on Rules and Administra- 
tion: 

S. 1384 


A bill to establish the Office of Congressional 
Counsel General 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
there is hereby established in the legislative 
branch of the Government the Office of Con- 
gressional Counsel General, which shall be 
under the direction and control of the Con- 
gressional Counsel General. The Congres- 
sional Counsel General shall be appointed 
by the Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives and the President of the Senate, with 
the approval of the House of Representatives 
and the Senate, without reference to po- 
litical affiliations and solely on the basis 
of his fitness to perform the duties of his 
office, and shall be subject to removal by 
those officers for inefficiency, misconduct, or 
physical or mental incapacity. The Congres- 
sional Counsel General shall be appointed 
for a term which shall expire at the end 
of the Congress during which he is appointed. 
The Congressional Counsel General shall re- 
ceive the same salary as Members of Con- 


gress. 

(b) Subject to the availability of appro- 
priations, the Congressional Counsel Gen- 
eral may appoint and fix the compensation 
of such Assistant Counsels General, clerks, 
and other personnel as may be necessary to 
carry on the work of his office. Assistants 
shall be appointed without reference to po- 
litical affillations and solely on the basis 
of fitness to perform the duties of their 
offices. 

(c) The Congressional Counsel General 
shall promulgate for his office such rules 
and regulations as may be necessary to carry 
out the duties imposed upon him by this 
Act. He may delegate authority for the per- 
formance of any such duty to any officer 
or employee of the Office of the Congres- 
sional Counsel General, No persons serving 
as an officer or employee of such office may 
engage in any other business, vocation, or 
employment while so serving. 

(d) The Congressional Counsel General 
shall cause a seal of office to be made for his 
office, of such design as the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives and the Presi- 
dent pro tempore of the Senate shall ap- 
prove, and judicial notice shall be taken 
thereof. 

Sec. 2. (a) It shall be the duty of the Con- 
gressional Counse] General, under such rules 
as the Committees on the Judiciary of the 
Senate and the House of Representatives 
may prescribe jointly from time to time, to— 

(1) render to committees, Members, and 
disbursing officers of the Congress, and to 
the Comptroller General, legal opinions upon 
questions arising under the Constitution and 
laws of the United States; 

(2) render to committees and Members of 
the Congress advice with respect to the pur- 
pose and effect of provisions contained in 
Acts of the Congress, or to be inserted in 
proposed legislative measures; 

(3) perform such duties with respect to 
legislative review of executive actions as shall 
be prescribed by such rules; 

(4) appear as amicus curiae, upon the 
request, or with the approval, of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary of the Senate or 
House of Representatives, in any action 
pending in any court of the United States 
in which there is placed in issue the consti- 
tutional validity or interpretation of any 
Act of the Congress, or the validity of any 
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official proceeding of or action taken by 
either House of Congress or by any commit- 
tee, Member, officer, office, or agency of the 
Congress; and 

(5) represent, upon the request, or with 
the approval of the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary of the Senate or House of Represen- 
tatives, either House of Congress or any com- 
mittee, Member, officer, office, or agency of 
the Congress in any legal action pending in 
any court of the United States to which such 
House committee, Member, officer, office, or 
agency is a party and in which there is 
placed in issue the validity of any official 
proceeding of or action taken by such House, 
committee, Member, officer, office, or agency. 

(b) Upon receipt of written notice from 
the Congressional Counsel General to the 
effect that he has undertaken pursuant to 
subsection (a) (5) of this section to perform 
any such specified representational service 
with respect to any designated action or pro- 
ceeding pending or to be instituted in a 
court of the United States, the Attorney 
General shall be relieved of responsibility 
and shall have no authority to perform such 
service in such action or proceeding except 
at the request or with the approval of the 
Congressional Counsel General. 

Sec. 3. (a) Subject to applicable rules of 
practice and procedure, the Congressional 
Counsel General shall be entitled as of right 
to appear as amicus curiae in any action 
described in subsection (a) (4) of section 2. 

(b) For the purposes of all proceedings 
incident to the trial and review of any action 
described by subsection (a) (5) of section 2 
with respect to which the Congressional 
Counsel General has undertaken to provide 
representational service, and has so notified 
the Attorney General, the Congressional 
Counsel General shall have all powers con- 
ferred by law upon the Attorney General, 
and subordinate of the Attorney General, or 
any United States attorney. 

(c) The Congressional Counsel General, or 
any attorney of his office designated by him 
for that purpose, shall be entitled for the 
purpose of performing duties imposed upon 
him. pursuant to this Act to enter an ap- 
pearance in any such proceeding before any 
court of the United States without compli- 
ance with any requirement for admission to 
practice before such court, except that the 
authorization conferred by this subsection 
shall not apply with respect to the admis- 
sion of any person to practice before the 
United States Supreme Court. 

Sec. 4. The Office of the Congressional 
Counsel General shall have the same privi- 
lege of free transmission of official mail 
matter as other officers of the Congress. 

Sec, 5. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated to the Office of the Congres- 
sional Counsel General such sums as may 
be required for the performance of the duties 
of the Congressional Counsel General under 
this Act. Amounts so appropriated shall be 
disbursed by the Secretary of the Senate on 
vouchers approved by the Congressional 
Counsel General. 


CONCLUSION OF MORNING 
BUSINESS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, is there further morning 
business? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? If not, morn- 
ing business is concluded. 


INDEPENDENT OFFICES AND DE- 
PARTMENT OF HOUSING AND 
URBAN DEVELOPMENT APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1969 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
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the Senate proceed to the consideration 
of unfinished business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The ASSISTANT LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A 
bill (H.R. 17023) making appropriations 
for sundry independent executive bu- 
reaus, boards, commissions, corpora- 
tions, agencies, offices, and the Depart- 
ment of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1969, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

ae bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that 1 may speak on 
a nongermane matter. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 


THE SUPREME COURT 
NOMINATIONS 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I spoke 
yesterday on one phase of the consti- 
tutional issue involved in the controversy 
over the nomination of Justice Fortas to 
be Chief Justice of the United States and 
Judge Thornberry to be an Associate 
Justice of the Supreme Court. 

In the speech yesterday, I discussed 
the views of 480 deans and professors of 
68 of the finest law schools in the Nation, 
law teachers representing every section 
of the country, who pointed out that in 
their opinion the constitutional issue is 
very clear; that not only is there not the 
slightest basis for denying this authority 
to the President of the United States but 
also that it is his clear duty to make 
nominations when vacancies occur. 

They also pointed out that it is the 
constitutional duty of the Senate either 
to confirm or not to give its consent for 
confirmation, but not to engage in tactics 
that would prevent the Senate from 
carrying out its duties under the 
Constitution. 

It appeared from the hearing on the 
Fortas nomination that a new consti- 
tutional” issue has been dragged into the 
Fortas nomination. At first I thought it 
was a spoof. Then I realized that it was 
just plain ignorance, 

I have taught the Constitution. I have 
lived with the law all my life. But when 
I saw accounts this week of the Consti- 
tution being masked and the history of 
our Nation from its earliest beginning 
being ignored, I could not contain 
myself. 
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So now I rise to set the record 
straight—as I see the record—because I 
want the American people to have the 
facts which I believe are being denied 
them. 

The claim that the separation of 
powers is “breached” or “called into 
question” each time a President seeks 
the advice of a Supreme Court Justice on 
matters totally unrelated to the court, 
flies in the face of almost two centuries 
of practice and precedent. 

In the statement which I read pre- 
viously, I did not see that George Wash- 
ington was accused of breaching the 
Constitution. The author of that state- 
ment apparently did not know that 
Chief Justice John Jay not only gave 
plenty of advice to George Washington, 
but—while Chief Justice— also served 
as our Minister to England. 

I did not see John Adams criticized or 
Chief Justice Ellsworth maligned when 
history reveals that Ellsworth became 
Minister to France while he was still 
Chief Justice. 

I did not hear a single word chastising 
our great Chief Justice, John Marshall, 
who served as John Adams’ chief for- 
eign policy adviser while still on the 
Court. 

I did not hear President Monroe called 
to task for asking Supreme Court Jus- 
tice William Johnson for advice on Fed- 
eral-State matters. 

In that glib “off the bench” constitu- 
tional opinion rendered day before yes- 
terday, I did not hear Chief Justice Rog- 
er Taney censured for advising President 
Andrew Jackson—both orally and in 
writing—about a wide variety of matters. 

I heard not a single word of criticism 
leveled against Justice Catron when 
President Buchanan asked him to draft 
sections of his inaugural address. 

Nor, might I add, was President Abra- 
ham Lincoln called a flouter of the Con- 
stitution when he asked Justice David 
Davis who, by the way, was Lincoln’s 
former campaign manager, for opinions 
on dealing with unrest in the nation and 
on the legality of imposing martial law 
by Presidential action. 

Not a word in judgment was leveled 
against Chief Justice Puller, who gave 
political advice and counsel to President 
Grover Cleveland, or against Justice 
Chase, who was a frequent adviser to An- 
drew Johnson. 

There was no comment on the fact 
that President Theodore Roosevelt asked 
for counsel from Justice Moody. 

Nor did I hear Justice Brandeis 
maligned for giving constant advice to 
President Woodrow Wilson all through 
World War I. In fact, history shows that 
one December evening in 1917, President 
Wilson went to Brandeis’ apartment to 
request advice on certain railroad prob- 
lems. 

I see that no fault was found that 
Harlan Fiske Stone advised Herbert 
Hoover and actually commented on 
drafts of speeches and Executive mes- 
sages—or the “assistant president” role 
that Chief Justice Taft—the father of 
Senator Robert Taft and the grandfather 
of Congressman ROBERT TAFT, JR.— 
played in giving close advice to Presi- 
dents Hoover, Harding, and Coolidge. 

Nor was Justice Frankfurter maligned 
for the volumes of open records to show 
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his close ties with President Franklin 
Roosevelt. 

No word was raised in anger against 
President Harry Truman for sending 
Chief Justice Vinson on a vital diplo- 
matic mission to the Soviet Union during 
the height of the cold war. 

This is only a partial catalog. His- 
tory is replete with other examples. The 
record speaks clearly and proudly of al- 
most 200 years of our history. It speaks 
of Presidents, Republicans and Dem- 
ocrats alike, who have sought and re- 
ceived advice and counsel from members 
of the Supreme Court in whom they 
trusted and confided. 

But the basic question does not end 
here. It does not end with the Supreme 
Court. Is there a single Member of 
this body—of the separate legislative 
branch—who would refuse to give advice 
and counsel to the President? Is there a 
single Member of this body who has not 
been in the White House to consult on 
some matter? Senator Griffin can counsel 
the President and recommend actions to 
him on a riot situation in Detroit, but a 
Supreme Court Justice is not even per- 
mitted to read a President’s statement 
about the riots, according to this unfor- 
tunate rationale. 

What is this nonsense which says that 
the separation of powers or the Consti- 
tution prevents honorable men from 
consulting with one another on grave 
issues of the day? 

Let us call it what it is—politically 
motivated and reckless poppycock. 

That is the way I see it. That is the 
way the American people, I believe, are 
going to see it. And that is the way Presi- 
dents, Chief Justices, and Members of 
Congress have seen it for the past 200 
years. Apparently, some of my colleagues 
are either too young to know or too old 
to remember the facts of history. 

And I cannot leave this matter without 
an additional observation. 

As an American, I am ashamed; as a 
Senator, I am offended; as a lawyer, Iam 
deeply disturbed by the spectacle—the 
unprecedented spectacle—of subjecting a 
Chief Justice nominee to cross-examina- 
tion on his judicial opinions and his judi- 
cial views. 

If anything flouts the separation of 
power, it is this. 

Never before in the history of this 
country has a sitting Justice, nominated 
for Chief Justice, previously confirmed 
by the Senate, been questioned on his 
judicial views by a Senate Committee. 

This is the harassing work, in my judg- 
ment, of biased men who lack a sense of 
history, and I am sorry that it is taking 
place. I hope we will be through with it 
and get on with the job of carrying out 
our duty either to confirm or refuse to 
confirm, under the advise and consent 
clause of the Constitution. 


INDEPENDENT OFFICES AND DE- 
PARTMENT OF HOUSING AND 
URBAN DEVELOPMENT APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1969 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 17023) making appro- 
priations for sundry independent execu- 
tive bureaus, boards, commissions, cor- 
porations, agencies, offices, and the De- 
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partment of Housing and Urban Devel- 
opment for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1969, and for other purposes. 

Mr, MAGNUSON. Mr. President, the 
pending business, the independent offices 
and Department of Housing and Urban 
Development appropriation bill, was laid 
before the Senate last night. At that 
time I made a brief general statement 
on the overall amounts in the bill. 

I wish to repeat that the Senator from 
Colorado [Mr. ALLOTT] and I are very 
proud of the committee record—and, if 
one wants to call it, an economy record— 
in handling this very important, com- 
plex, and large bill. I will point out again 
today, as I did last night, that over the 
years—at least, the 14 years that I have 
handled the bill in the subcommittee and 
the 10 years that Senator ALLOTT has 
been involved in the handling of the 
bill—we have been under the budget esti- 
mates a total of 87,708,657, 715, almost 
$8 billion. 

When someone suggests that the Ap- 
propriations Committee and its subcom- 
mittees do not go through these items, 
I should like the Rrecorp to show that a 
great deal of work is involved. We con- 
sider the items, and we are selective in 
the matters we approve, or disapprove, 
and the cuts we make. 

Inasmuch as the Senator from Dela- 
ware last night was going to voice an 
objection to a motion to consider the 
committee amendments be agreed to en 
bloc; that the bill, as so amended, be 
considered as original text for the pur- 
pose of further amendment; and that no 
points of order will be waived, I will 
again, this year, have to take up item by 
item in the bill and affirmatively move 
its adoption. 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, yester- 


day afternoon the distinguished Senator 
from Washington [Mr. MAGNUSON], 
chairman of the Independent Offices and 
Department of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment Appropriations Subcommittee, 
called up the appropriations bill for fis- 
cal year 1969. He noted that this is the 
14th year he has been chairman of the 
subcommittee and that it is my 10th year 
as ranking minority member of the sub- 
committee. Chairman MAGNUSON also 
noted that this bill is $2,807,165,300 un- 
der the budget estimates for fiscal year 
1969. While this is accurate, it should be 
noted that $2,085,000 of this reduction is 
in authorizations for participation cer- 
tificate sales, which the House and the 
Senate committees have denied and for 
which the Veterans’ Administration and 
the Department of Housing and Urban 
Development did not ask restoration. 
This reduction does not represent a de- 
crease in either new obligational author- 
ity or expenditure; therefore, the actual 
appropriations reduction under the 
budget estimate in this bill totals $722,- 
165,300. I do not imply that the chairman 
and the rest of the committee have not 
worked to effect some reductions in this 
bill. Chairman Macnuson said yesterday: 

Over the years we have been hoping that 
somebody would pay some attention to the 
fact that we scrutinize these requests very 
carefully. 


He noted that during his chairman- 


ship budget requests have been cut a 
total of $7,708,657,715. I, for one, am well 
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aware of the tremendously difficult and 
time-consuming work that the chairman 
has put in on this bill over the years. 
And I am sure that Senators on the com- 
mittee and other Senators are aware of 
this. I want to say again this year that 
it is a pleasure for me to serve with the 
chairman in consideration of this appro- 
priations bill. 

As all Senators know, the recent Rev- 
enue and Expenditure Control Act passed 
by the Congress effects not only a reduc- 
tion in new obligational authority and 
expenditures for fiscal year 1969, but also 
a cut in personnel to be accomplished by 
attrition. I feel, and I hope other Sen- 
ators share this view, that the Congress 
should take responsibility for carrying 
out the purposes of this act and not 
leave the total reponsibility to the Pres- 
ident. 

In fiscal year 1968, 6,000 additional 
civilian employees were added over fiscal 
year 1967 in the independent offices ap- 
propriation bill, and the budget request 
for fiscal year 1969 would add another 
4,539 employees. This figure, of course, 
would be somewhat reduced by the Sen- 
ate committee action and more so by the 
House action on this bill. It is certainly 
not rational to be headed in one direc- 
tion, which seems to be ever upward in 
the hiring of civilian personnel, when 
the Congress has passed an act calling 
for reduction in personnel. Certainly, 
there is a growth in the population of 
this country and there is a need for addi- 
tional U.S. Government services. 

The Federal Government takes most of 
the tax dollars from our citizens, and so 
we are called upon here to support to a 
large extent the various programs that 
citizens need and demand. But, I see it 
as our job on the Appropriations Com- 
mittee and in the Senate to always con- 
sider appropriations within the total 
context of the U.S. budget picture, and 
to recognize that the budget represents 
not only expenditures and obligations of 
the Government, but income to the Gov- 
ernment. And, when we are facing tre- 
mendous deficits in our Government 
budget, then we must look at every pro- 
gram and every project proposed by the 
executive branch to be sure that the dol- 
lars we appropriate are necessary for 
the proper functioning of the Govern- 
ment and are necessary now. 

When we mark up this bill, I find my- 
self in agreement with the chairman in 
most instances as to what should be 
recommended to the full committee and 
to the Senate. Particularly this year, I 
have agreed with Senator Macnuson and 
other members of the committee in mak- 
ing cuts in certain Government agen- 
cies. I have also suggested some in- 
creases, and one notable one is an in- 
crease over the budget estimate of $15 
million for grants for basic water and 
sewer facilities. I know of no program 
more worthwhile and more needed than 
this, particularly for the smaller and 
middle-sized communities. 

On the other side of the coin, I believe 
that we are overspending and, more im- 
portantly, overcommitting the U.S. Gov- 
ernment for years to come in certain 
programs within the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development. I un- 
derstand, as do other Senators, about the 
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nature of the needs of the big cities, of 
the existence of ghettos, of starvation, 
of poor people in this country, and I 
share with them the desire to remedy 
this. But, I am not confident that every 
program and project pushed forward by 
HUD is designed to best meet these needs. 

As an example, some supporters of the 
rent supplement program cite rent sup- 
plements as one of the exact and perfect 
answers to the needs of the poor for 
better housing in our great cities. 

I will not argue that in some few in- 
stances this may be true, but I will state 
now, as I have stated for the record be- 
fore, that this program by its very nature 
is not designed to alleviate the ghetto 
conditions in our big cities. There may 
be other reasons for supporting the rent 
supplement program, but just let me 
quote from the record on this point. 
From the hearings, part II, page 134, Mr. 
Brownstein, Chairman of the FHA, states 
in connection with rent supplement proj- 
ects where land costs are high in central 
cities: 

It would be virtually im: ible 
rent limits that we hed orice e 
rent supplement projects, because the kind 
of construction that would be n 
there would be high rise construction which, 
of course, is more costly than low rise. 
Where you do have the high land cost that 
requires you to build new construction high 
rise, it is virtually impossible to do it under 
the rent supplement program in the absence 
of land write-down, tax abatement, or a com- 
bination of the two. 


Concerning the obligation of the Gov- 
ernment for many years to programs 
which will be undertaken under the rent 
supplement program, I may say more 
later, but let me just say now in connec- 
tion with the $65,000,000 in contract au- 
thorization recommended by the com- 
mittee, but not supported by me, this 
figure will represent an obligation of the 
U.S. Government of approximately $2 
billion, because the contracts, once au- 
thorized, can run up to 40 years, and my 
figure is based on an average 35-year 
contract with only an 85-percent ex- 
penditure of the moneys authorized. 

Mr. President, I do not want to take 
more time of the Senate now, but I may 
comment as different amendments are 
presented on this bill. Again let me state 
my admiration for the work that the 
chairman has done on this bill; I do not 
want the differences we may have on a 
few items in this bill to overshadow the 
fact that the chairman has been most 
cooperative with me, as he is with all 
members of the committee, and that 
generally I am in agreement with him on 
the recommendations made in the bill. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
want to thank the Senator from Colorado 
for his generous remarks, No one has 
done more work on this complex and very 
large bill than the Senator from Colora- 
do. I have often said of him, to other peo- 
ple, in relation to the work on the Ap- 
propriations Committee, that he does his 
homework very well, and as a result we 
think we do a very fine job together, 
using a fine-tooth comb, on all the 
various items in the bill. 

It is a difficult bill, too, because we are 
not dealing with one broad subject. We 
are dealing with approximately 26 agen- 
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cies and a department all engaged in dif- 
ferent activities. I suppose the best de- 
scription would be that we have to shift 
mental gears every time we consider a 
new agency. That makes it difficult, un- 
less we do our homework and attack the 
problems in the way the Senator from 
Colorado always does. 

Mr. ALLOTT. As I understand the 
situation with respect to this matter, the 
Senator from Delaware has no objection 
to the adoption of the committee amend- 
ments en bloc, with the exception of a 
few which I understand he is prepared 
to state. So that we may facilitate this 
matter to a considerable degree in that 
way. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. The common prac- 
tice to facilitate the matter has always 
been to adopt the committee amend- 
ments en bloc, without prejudice to any 
other amendment. 

Mr. President, I do think we should 
have an explanation for the Recorp, and 
I shall not take very long on some of 
these individual items. 

The first item is one in which the com- 
mittee concurred in the action of the 
House to provide $25 million in appropri- 
ations, instead of participation sales cer- 
tificates, for the housing for the elderly 
and handicapped fund where it is needed 
for 1969 programs. 

The committee further concurred in 
the House action to deny additional au- 
thorization for 1969 or other programs 
that do not require the funding which 
effects a net reduction in new budget— 
obligational—authority of $2,085 million. 
This includes $515 million for the Vet- 
erans’ Administration, and $1,570 million 
for the Department of Housing and 
Urban Development. That, of course, is 
the item of participation certificate sales. 

I will move the adoption of the com- 
mittee recommendation on that item. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. Pres- 
ident, before proceeding will the Senator 
from Washington yield to me? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. As the 
Senator from Colorado pointed out, I 
have no objection to the usual procedure 
of adopting en bloc most of the amend- 
ments in the bill. I am not trying to pro- 
ceed in a dilatory manner. 

However, there are a few items on 
which I would like to have an explana- 
tion with respect to the reason they were 
increased so substantially over the House 
figure. It is in connection with those 
items that I would like to have an expla- 
nation. We could proceed routinely until 
we come to those items. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. The Senator from 
Delaware has just about forced us to 
proceed item by item, and it will not take 
long. We will not have rollcalls on all 
of them. Whenever we come to an item 
which the Senator would like a further 
explanation he can so indicate. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. Pres- 
ident, that procedure will be satisfactory. 
Before we begin I would like to ask the 
Senator one question. I notice that the 
report shows we are under last year’s 
appropriation by $2.5 billion. Can the 
Senator give us a brief summary as to 
what programs have been cut to effect 
the savings of $2.5 billion? I am sure it 
is in the bill, but I could not find it. I 
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wonder if the Senator would give us a 
breakdown. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Part of the cut in- 
volved is the elimination of participation 
sales certificates. Only the $25 million 
was restored as an apropriation, the 
amount I just mentioned. That is the 
item for housing for the elderly and 
handicapped fund and we agreed to the 
House figure. 

Many other items were cut below the 
budget estimates, and I shall explain 
them as I come to them. 

Mr. President, I move that the Senate 
approve the committee’s action on par- 
ticipation certificate sales. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair 
would advise the Senator from Wash- 
ington that there is an order to call up 
first the first committee amendment, un- 
less by unanimous consent that is 
changed. 

The clerk will state the first commit- 
tee amendment. 

The ASSISTANT LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On 
page 3, line 16, after “5 U.S.C, 3109”, 
strike out “$1,750,000” and insert 
“$1,850,000”. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the first commit- 
tee amendment. 

The first committee amendment was 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The next 
committee amendment will be stated. 

The ASSISTANT LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On 
page 3, line 23, after the world “vehicles”, 
strike out ‘$168,600,000" and insert 
*$178,600,000”. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. Presi- 
dent, could we have an explanation as 
to why the Senate thought it was neces- 
sary to increase this amount by $10 mil- 
lion over the House figure? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. The committee 
added the $10 million to the Appalachian 
regional development program on the 
basis of some very impressive testimony 
that this addition would be used for 
what seems to be some very promising 
health programs in the Appalachian 
area. Those health programs are in the 
nature of clinics in the field of preventive 
medicine, working with counties in West 
Virginia and other areas. Working with 
the county health people in a number of 
States, to see what we can do about the 
health of many of these people so that 
they can have the benefit of as good 
medical service as they should have, 
mainly in the preventive field. 

It is understood that this additional 
amount would be used for principally 
that purpose. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I noticed 
that the House had already increased 
last year’s appropriation by $42 million. 
I was wondering what took place between 
the time of the House action and the 
Senate committee action which would 
justify the additional $10 million. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I explained to the 
Senator from Delaware what took place, 
as far as I am concerned. The Senator 
from Colorado [Mr. AtLorr] and I have 
been concerned that so much of this 
money for Appalachia has been going for 
building of roads—a great portion of it— 
but pilot operations are going on that 
not only look promising but seem to be 
necessary. 
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Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Am I to 
understand that none of the $178.6 mil- 
lion would go for roads? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Much of that is for 
roads. I have the amounts. I can read 
them to the Senator. 

For the Appalachian development 
highway system, $168 million. Demon- 
stration health projects—this is one of 
the items I was talking about—$24 mil- 
lion. Land stabilization conservation, $3 
million. Mine area restoration, $4 million. 
A housing fund of $1 million. Vocational 
education facilities, $14 million. Supple- 
ments to Federal grant-in-aid programs, 
$34 million. Research and local develop- 
ment district programs, $3.2 million. 

All of these are grant programs, but 
there are matching funds involved which 
the States and local communities would 
contribute to according to their ability. 
That is the way it breaks down. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. The rea- 
son I asked the question is that if there 
is too much being allocated for roads I 
wonder if we are correcting that situa- 
tion when we raise the amount by $52 
million over last year’s amount. Could 
we not merely provide that there should 
be a greater percent devoted to those 
projects which the Senator from Wash- 
ington enumerated, and with which I 
am in agreement? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. We could, but we 
feel this is a program which should be 
enlarged. That was the purpose of the 
original act. We started with small 
sums. Now there are plans made and they 
are showing results. The justification for 
the road program was that the only way 
the people of the region could be helped 
economically was by providing means 


by which the people could get to jobs 


in the area. Second, we encouraged 
small industries by providing ingress 
and egress to and from those areas, The 
roads were to have first priority. All the 
money for the roads is matched. The total 
program has not been completed it is in 
the early development stages and making 
progress. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I shall 
not make a major point of this par- 
ticular amendment, but at a time when 
we are confronted with the necessity of 
reducing expenditures I do question the 
wisdom of increasing the amount from 
$126 million to $168 million, represent- 
ing a $42 million increase by the House 
over last year’s figures, and then having 
the Senate committee further increase 
it by $10 million to $178 million. I just 
wondered if that was necessary. I think 
we would be making a mistake to so 
increase it. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Part of the reason 
why we added the $10 million for the 
health program and for other purposes 
was that fiscal 1969 will be the fourth 
full fiscal year of the Appalachian 
regional development program. It is the 
first full year for which this committee 
has had the opportunity to review the 
program in its entirety. Fiscal year 1968 
appropriations were included in the sup- 
plemental appropriation bill enacted 
shortly before the end of the first session 
of this Congress. Funds for the high- 
way program were not included, having 
been previously appropriated in the 
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State-Justice-Commerce appropriation 
bill. 
That is why this amount has increased. 
In other words, the entire program is now 
under the full authority of the Commis- 
sion, and all funds are requested in this 
bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The next 
committee amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read the 
next amendment, as follows: 

On page 4, line 6, after the word “disasters”, 
strike out “$5,000,000” and insert 815,000, 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, this 
amendment relates to the disaster relief 
fund. It is a revolving fund, which is con- 
tinuously in operation, because we do not 
know whether any natural disaster will 
occur in any given area. Representatives 
of the Office for Emergency Planning 
testified that they cannot accurately esti- 
mate what they will need for certain 
disaster areas. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Yes. The Senator 
from Colorado has the figures before him. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Yes. When the Office of 
Emergency Planning request first came 
up, my recollection is they asked for only 
$5 million. That was in the first stage. 
Then after they came back to us, in our 
final hearing, they asked for this total 
amount. Of the $15 million which has 
been placed in the amendment, $7.5 mil- 
lion is committed to past disasters which 
come under the purview of this fund. So 
actually it leaves only $7.5 million in the 
fund until such time as Congress would 
meet again. 

We have traditionally financed these 
funds at somewhere between $15 and $20 
million a year. Of the $15 million that 
the Senate committee has placed in that 
fund now, $7.5 million is already com- 
mitted for past disasters; $7.5 million 
will remain available for disasters which 
may occur during the rest of the year. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. As I un- 
derstand, sometime between the time 
the Director asked for $5 million in funds 
and the time the Senate committee acted 
something caused him to change his re- 
quest? 

Mr. ALLOTT. Yes. There were sub- 
sequent bills for reimbursement for past 
disasters. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, ordi- 
narily this is a $15 million to $20 million 
fund to provide to various disasters. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment. 
Without objection, the amendment is 
agreed to. 

The clerk will state the next commit- 
tee amendment. 

The assistant legislative clerk read the 
next amendment, as follows: 

On page 5, line 21, after the word “ex- 
penses”, strike out “$37,000,000” and insert 
“$37,564,000”, 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, the 
committee added $564,000 based on the 
testimony of the Chairman of the Civil 
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Service Commission, Mr. Macy, for the 
following reasons: 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. Without objection, the amend- 
ment is agreed to. 

The next committee amendment will 
be stated. 

The ASSISTANT LEGISLATIVE CLERK. ON 
page 8, beginning on line 8, insert the 
following: 

COMMISSION ON EXECUTIVE, LEGISLATIVE, AND 
JUDICAL SALARIES 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 

For necessary expenses of the Commission 
on Executive, Legislative, and Judicial Sal- 
aries, authorized by section 225 of the Postal 
Revenue and Federal Salary Act of 1967 (81 
Stat. 642-645) , $100,000. 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. Pres- 
ident, if I may have the attention of the 
Senator from Washington, I am going to 
ask that this amendment go over tempo- 
rarily, because the Senator from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. BYRD], who is now presiding, 
also is interested in this amendment. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that this amendment 
go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 

The clerk will state the next commit- 
tee amendment. 

The assistant legislative clerk read the 
amendment, as follows: 

On page 9, line 3, after the word “only”, 
strike out “$19,750,000” and insert “$20,- 
000,000”. 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, the 
committee added $250,000 to the House 
figure for the Federal Communications 
Commission, and the total amount is 
$1,271,000 below the budget estimate. 

Actually, the best way to describe it is 
to say that they just have more work in 
that agency. Part of it was to meet un- 
avoidable expenses for emergency com- 
munication functions, previously funded 
by other agencies. Over $100,000 was for 
the relocation of the Commission in a 
new building. The Commission now has 
to have additional guard service, tele- 
phone service, janitor service, and other 
services which were provided for pre- 
viously in another appropriation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the amendment is agreed to. 

The assistant legislative clerk read the 
next amendment, as follows: 

On page 9, line 11, after the word “ex- 
penses”, strike out “$15,000,000” and insert 
“$15,200,000”. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the amendment is agreed to. 

The assistant legislative clerk read 
the next amendment, as follows: 

On page 10, line 11, after the word “mov- 
ing”, strike out ‘$271,881,000” and insert 
“$276,763,000”. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I would like an explanation of 
this amendment. 
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Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, the 
total amount included in this bill for the 
General Services Administration is 
$499,695,000, an amount which is $66,- 
886,900 less than the new obligational 
authority enacted for fiscal year 1968. 
The bill does not include any new money 
ras nai construction starts in fiscal year 

The committee is recommending an 
increase over the House allowance for 
only one item in the bill, “Operating Ex- 
penses, Public Buildings Service,” in the 
amount of an additional $4,882,000. The 
committee’s recommendation for this 
item is $2 million below the President’s 
budget request. 

It is just a question of how much we 
want to spend on their upkeep, cleaning 
the buildings, janitor service—all of the 
things that go with taking care of Fed- 
eral property. 

Considering the amount of Federal 
property involved, the cost of upkeep 
compares more than favorably with the 
amount that a private corporation would 
spend to keep its buildings up. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Do I un- 
derstand correctly that there is nothing 
in this section for the construction of new 
buildings? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. That is correct. 

Mr. President, at this point I wish to 
place in the Recorp an explanation of 
one item in the bill under the heading 
“General Services Administration,” 
which follows “Operating expenses, Pub- 
lic Buildings Service.” 

This comprises, I might say to the 
Senate, the only new item in the bill, 
which is an appropriation of $900,000 for 
Presidential transition expenses, 

This item is carried pursuant to the 
Presidential Transition Act of 1963— 
Public Law 88-277. This act provides for 
transitional expenses for a President- 
elect and a Vice-President-elect from the 
day following the general election until 
the date of inauguration and provides 
similar transitional expenses for a for- 
mer President and Vice President for a 
period of 6 months following the inaugu- 
ration of a new President and Vice Presi- 
dent. Since the act provides that the for- 
mer President and former Vice President 
will be provided necessary services and 
facilities of the same general character 
as authorized by the act to be provided 
to the President-elect and the Vice-Pres- 
ident-elect it is assumed that the funds 
made available by this appropriation will 
be utilized on an equal basis by the out- 
going and incoming administrations. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The assistant legislative clerk read the 
next amendment, as follows: 

On page 19, line 23, after 823,846,000, 
insert a comma and “of which $150,000 shall 
be available for valuation of pipelines”. 


Mr. MAGNUSON. I might suggest to 
the Senate at this point that the $150,000 
limitation that was added, is for exactly 
what is provided in the bill—the valua- 
tion of pipelines, which are gas pipe- 
lines. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the amendment is agreed to. 
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The assistant legislative clerk read 
the next amendment, as follows: 

On page 20, line 13, after the word “Ad- 
ministration”, strike out “$3,383,250,000” and 
insert 83,370, 300,000“. 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, if the Senator from Washing- 
ton will yield, I think we will want a 
record vote before we get through on this 
matter, so if it is agreeable to the Sen- 
ator from Washington I shall ask that 
this item go over. Then if we want rec- 
ord votes on other amendments, perhaps 
we can have them all at one time, mean- 
while clearing up the rest of the bill. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Very well. I ask 
unanimous consent that this and the 
two items under the heading “National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration” 
be passed over. They include research 
and development, which is one general 
item, and the construction of facilities, 
a second item, but not including admin- 
istrative operations, because we took the 
House figure on that item. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The assistant legislative clerk read the 
next amendment, as follows: 

On page 22, line 4, after “5 U.S.C. 3109”, 
insert “purchase of one aircraft;” 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the amendment is agreed to. 

The assistant legislative clerk read the 
next amendment, as follows: 

On page 22, line 5, after the word “of”, 
strike out “three” and insert “four”. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the amendment is agreed to. 

The assistant legislative clerk read 
the next amendment, as follows: 

On page 22, line 12, after the word serv- 
ices”, strike out “$400,000,000” and insert 
“410,000,000”. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the amendment is agreed to. 

The assistant legislative clerk read the 
next amendment, as follows: 

On page 22, line 20, after the word “ap- 
propriation”, strike out “and provided 
further, That no part of this appropriation 
shall be available for or paid out to the bene- 
fit of any individual who at any time after 
the effective date of this Act, willfully refuses 
to obey a lawful regulation of the univer- 
sity or college which he is attending or at 
which he is employed.” and insert “And pro- 
vided further, That if an institution of 
higher education receiving funds hereunder 
determines after affording notice and oppor- 
tunity for hearing to an individual attend- 
ing, or employed by, such institution that 
such individual has, after the date of enact- 
ment of this Act, willfully refused to obey 
a lawful regulation or order of such institu- 
tion and that such refusal was of a serious 
nature and contributed to the disruption 
of the administration of such institution, 
then the institution shall deny any further 

yment to, or for the benefit of, such 
individual.” 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I have a question on this item. Does 
the Senator from Washington feel that 
the Senate amendment is a little less 
restrictive in this connection as far as 
these students are concerned? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. We felt our lan- 
guage probably handles the objective of 
the House amendment in a much better 
way than the House language. I think 
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the language is just as strong, but it is 
much more practical in handling the 
situation. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, this is 
the so-called 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Wyman amend- 
ment. 

Mr. ALLOTT. This is the redraft of 
the Wyman amendment. It was discussed 
at great length with many departments 
and agencies, and this language was 
adopted by the committee unanimously. 

The Senator from Delaware will notice 
that on line 10, the word “shall” has 
been inserted, which, together with the 
other language, I think, makes it a 
much more effective amendment than 
the original Wyman amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the amendment is agreed to. 

The assistant legislative clerk read the 
next amendment, as follows: 

On page 23, line 17, after “5 U.S.C. 3109”, 
strike out “83,000,000” and insert “$3,080- 
000”. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the amendment is agreed to. 

The assistant legislative clerk read the 
next amendment, as follows: 

On page 23, line 22, after “5 U.S.C. 3109”, 
= out “$17,730,000” and insert 817,880, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the amendment is agreed to. 

The assistant legislative clerk read the 
next amendment as follows: 

On page 26, line 19, after the word “ex- 
pended”, strike out “$45,850,000” and insert 
“$46,850,000”. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the amendment is agreed to. 

The assistant legislative clerk read the 
next amendment, as follows: 

On page 27, line 12, after the word “serv- 
ices;” strike out “195,000,000” and insert 
“$197,000,000”. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the amendment is agreed to. 

The assistant legislative clerk read the 
next amendment, as follows: 

On page 30, line 20, after the world “law,” 
strike out 848,040,000“ and insert “$48,- 
640,000”. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Ohio desires to offer an 
amendment to the amendment, In fair- 
ness to him, I ask unanimous consent 
that the amendment go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the amendment will go over. 

The assistant legislative clerk read the 
next amendment, as follows: 

On page 31, at the beginning ot line 3, 
strike out 818,500, 000“ and insert “$19,100,- 
000”, 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
make the same request on the amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the amendment will be passed 
over. 

The assistant legislative clerk read the 
next amendment, as follows: 

On page 31, line 10, after the word 
„spaces; strike out “$10,000,000” and insert 
“$15,000,000”. 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, this 
amendment, also, should go over, so I 
make the same request with respect to it. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the amendment will go over. 

The assistant legislative clerk read the 
next amendment, as follows: 

At the top of page 32 insert: "TITLE n“. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection the amendment is agreed to. 

The assistant legislative clerk read the 
next amendment, as follows: 

At the top of page 33 insert: 

“URBAN RENEWAL PROGRAMS 

“For grants for urban renewal, fiscal year 
1970, as an additional amount for urban re- 
newal programs, as authorized by title I of 
the Housing Act of 1949, as amended (42 
U.S.C. 1450 et seq.) and section 314 of the 
Housing Act of 1954, as amended (42 U.S.C. 
1452a), $1,300,000,000, to remain available 
until expended: Provided, That no part of 
any appropriation in this Act shall be used 
for administrative expenses in connection 
with commitments for grants aggregating 
more than the total of amounts available in 
the current year from the amounts author- 
ized for making such commitments through 
June 30, 1968, plus the additional amounts 
appropriated therefor.” 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. Pres- 
ident, this amendment, also, should go 
over. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. This amendment 
pertains to urban renewal. I think we 
should begin to discuss some of the 
amendments. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. That is 
agreeable to me. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. However, perhaps 
this amendment also should go over, so 
I make the same request as I did with 
respect to the previous amendments and 
ask that it go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and the 
amendment will be passed over. 

The assistant legislative clerk read the 
next amendment, as follows: 

On page 34, at the beginning of line 17, 
strike out “$150,000,000” and insert “$165,- 
000.000.“ 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the amendment is agreed to. 

The assistant legislative clerk read the 
next amendment, as follows: 

On page 35, line 7, after the word “includ- 
ing” strike out “$100,000,000" and insert 
“$500,000,000". 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. Pres- 
ident, we are coming now to amendments 
on which there may be requests for yea- 
and-nay votes since there is a substan- 
tial increase in the amounts. 

Would the Senator from Washington 
be willing to pass over the amendments 
beginning on page 35, line 7, or would he 
prefer to begin to discuss them. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I might as well ask 
again to have this amendment go over 
also. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
the amendment will be passed over. 

The assistant legislative clerk read the 
next amendment, as follows: 

On page 35, line 12, after the word “Act,” 
strike out 3500, 000, 00 and insert “$1,- 
000,000,000”. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I ask that the 
amendment be passed over. 
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The assistant legislative clerk read the 
next amendment, as follows: 

On page 35, after line 15, insert: 

“URBAN INFORMATION AND TECHNICAL 
ASSISTANCE 

“For grants authorized by title IX of the 
Demonstration Cities and Metropolitan De- 
velopment Act of 1966 (80 Stat, 1282-1284), 
$2,500,000.” 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I ask 
that the amendment be passed over. 

The assistant legislative clerk read the 
next amendment, as follows: 

On page 36, line 12, after the word “for,” 
strike out “$1,860,000” and insert 81,400. 
000”. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the amendment is agreed to. 

The assistant legislative clerk read the 
next amendment, as follows: 

On page 36, line 16, after the word “expedi- 
ters” strike out the comma and “or for the 
administrative or implementation of section 
204 of the Demonstration Cities and Metro- 
politan Development Act of 1966 (Public 
Law 89-754)”. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the amendment is agreed to. 

The assistant legislative clerk read the 
next amendments, as follows: 

On page 36, at the beginning of line 25, 
strike out “$10,000,000” and insert 815, 
000,000"; and, in the same line, after the 
amendment just stated, strike out the colon 
and “Provided, That not to exceed $500,000 
of the foregoing amount shall be available 
for administrative expenses.“ 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the amendments are agreed to. 

The assistant legislative clerk read 
the next amendment, as follows: 

On page 37, line 17, after the word by“ 
strike out 825.000, 000 and insert 865,000. 
000”. 


Mr, WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. Pres- 
ident, this amendment, likewise, should 
be passed over. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Consistent with the 
previous requests, I ask that this amend- 
ment be passed over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the amendment will be passed 
over. 

The assistant legislative clerk read the 
next amendment, as follows: 

On page 38, after line 15, insert: 

“FAIR HOUSING PROGRAM 

“For expenses necessary to carry out the 
functions of the Secretary of Housing and 
Urban Development under the provisions of 
Title VIII of the Civil Rights Act of 1968 
(82 Stat. 81), $9,000,000.” 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the amendment is agreed to. 

The assistant legislative clerk read the 
next amendment, as follows: 


On page 40, line 12, after the word “TITLE” 
strike out “II” and insert “III”. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the amendment is agreed to. 

The clerk will state the next amend- 
ment. 

The ASSISTANT LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On 
page 45, line 10, after the word “exceed” 
strike out “$11,500,000” and insert “$11,- 
675,000”. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
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tion is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will state the next committee amend- 
ment, 

The Assistant LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On 
page 45, line 18, strike out “$92,000,000” 
and insert 894,000,000“. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will state the next committee amend- 
ment. 

The ASSISTANT LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On 
page 47, line 4, after the word “TITLE” 
strike out “III” and insert “IV”. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will state the next committee amend- 
ment. 

The Assistant LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On 
page 48, line 7, after the word “Title” 
strike out “II” and insert III“. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will state the next committee amend- 
ment. - 

The AssISTANT LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On 
page 49, line 3, after the word “support” 
insert “except that during the fiscal year 
1969, appropriations of interested depart- 
ments and agencies shall be available, in 
aggregate amounts not to exceed those 
listed herein, for contributions toward 
expenses of the following committees: 
President’s Council on Youth Oppor- 
tunity, $357,000; Interagency Committee 
on Mexican-American Affairs, $575,000; 
U.S.-Mexico Commission on Border De- 
velopment and Friendship, $455,000; Na- 
tional Council on Indian Opportunity, 
$375,000.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will state the next committee amend- 
ment. 

The ASSISTANT LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On 
page 49, line 14, after the word is“ in- 
sert “finally.” 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I would like to ask a question 
about the amendment. I wonder why the 
word “finally” was necessary. 

The section reads: 

No part of the funds appropriated by this 
Act shall be used to pay the salary of any 
Federal empioyee who is finally convicted in 
any Federal, State, or local court of com- 
petent jurisdiction, of inciting, promoting, 
or carrying on a riot [, or any group activity] 
resulting in material damage to property or 
injury to persons, found to be in violation 
of Federal, State, or local laws designed to 
protect persons or property in the commu- 
nity concerned. 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, the prob- 
lem in a situation like this is that a man 
might be convicted in a justice of the 
peace court and thus be technically con- 
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victed. However, he might carry the 
case to whatever appellate jurisdiction 
he would have, and the case might be 
completely reversed. The statute or ordi- 
nance might be found unconstitutional, 
or the case might be reversed on other 
grounds by the court. 

The language of section 308, the four 
words “or any group activity” was 
stricken by the committee in order that 
it would make more sense. I think it does. 
And I must confess that the word fin- 
ally” was suggested by me to make it 
more workable. Otherwise, I do not 
think it would be workable. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I know 
that the objective of the Senator from 
Colorado and the Senator from Wash- 
ington in this amendment is exactly the 
same as mine. If after studying it they 
feel that those words will strengthen the 
amendment I have no objection. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I feel 
frankly that it is not essential. I will 
not put it to the Senator on that basis. 
However, it is far more workable with 
the word in than it would be with the 
word left out. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. We could have a 
case where a group is arrested. Maybe 
they are charged. Perhaps they are con- 
victed, and the authorities might have 
the wrong persons. There would be an 
appeal. We want to be sure that they 
have the right person. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Byrp of West Virginia in the chair). The 
question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment on page 49, line 14. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will state the next committee amend- 
ment. 

The ASSISTANT LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On 
page 49, line 16, after the word “riot” 
strike out the comma and “or any group 
activity”. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, may I 
have the attention of the manager of the 
bill? Somehow the language appearing 
on page 18 of last year’s report on the 
bill was not included in this year’s report. 

The language reads: 

The committee agrees with the House com- 
mittee that the Congress intended market 
rate mortgages in the rent supplement pro- 
gram to be financed in the private market 
in the usual conventional way, and expects 
the Secretary to be guided accordingly. In 
those cases where this is not possible, in 
every rent supplement project the sponsor 
shall be required to provide at least a 10% 
equity investment, except for nonprofit or- 
ganizations’ 5% if assistance is sought under 
the special assistance program of FNMA, 


I am sure it was an oversight on the 
part of the clerk of the committee that 
this was not included in this year’s re- 
port. I know that the matter was dis- 
cussed during the markup of the bill. 
However, somehow the language that I 
have just read was not printed in the 
RECORD. 

I would like to ask that this language 
be included in this year’s report and 
that in conference the House put it in 
its conference report. 
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Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, it is 
a very important matter. It changes the 
concept of rent supplements to some 
extent. The chairman, of course, was op- 
posed to the language last year. Finally, 
after a lot of conferences, the language 
was agreed to by the majority of the 
committee. The language was discussed 
again this year. The House did not have 
it in its report. No motion was made that 
we include the language in our report. 
I was in attendance all of the time. 

Mr. ELLENDER. So was I. And I took 
it for granted that it would be included 
in this year’s report because we discussed 
it. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. There had been a 
great deal of discussion. Several members 
of the committee opposed the language 
last year. The conference report from 
last year, amendment No. 67 deletes the 
language and inserts language proposed 
by the Senate and authorizes $10 million 
authority for rent supplement payments 
instead of the amount proposed by the 
House and $40 million proposed by the 
Senate. 

This was all that was said about rent 
supplements in the conference report 
for 1968. 

I have no personal objection to fur- 
ther consideration of this language. I 
do not know whether I can speak for 
other members of the committee. The 
Senator from New York, the Senator 
from New Jersey, and other Senators 
had some feeling about the matter. 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is what I sug- 
gest. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. No action was taken 
by the full committee. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The reason for that 
is that it was overlooked. We did dis- 
cuss the matter. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. We discussed it, but 
we did not have a vote as to whether we 
should or should not put it in this 
year. 

Mr. ELLENDER. It was overlooked. 
The fact that the committee did it last 
year and that it was discussed caused 
us to think the language would be in- 
cluded in this year’s report. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. There was a great 
deal of testimony by the people who 
have gone into these projects to the ef- 
fect that this would be a hindrance, and 
as of now there have been no approved 
applications by these nonprofit sponsors 
that would involve the 5 percent. I 
have no objection to the language being 
put in the report if this is possible. The 
House did not mention it in their report 
this year, 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. (Mr. 
RrsicorrF in the chair). The Senator will 
state it. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I want 
the record to be straight. First of all, 
with respect to the facts that the Sena- 
tor from Louisiana has stated, I have 
just examined the record of the hear- 
ings, and throughout the hearings he 
raised the question of the 5 percent, 
because it is an integral part of the rent 
supplement program as it was presented 
to us. As I recall, he raised this question 
in the closing hours of the reporting of 
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the bill, and no one objected to it. There 
was not, as I recall, affirmative action, 
but nobody said, “No, we don’t want that 
in the bill.” 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ALLOTT. I yield. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. If someone had said, 
“Put it in the report,” there would have 
been some objection. Whether or not it 
would have prevailed, I do not know. 

Mr, ALLOTT. At any rate, this is my 
personal recollection. 

Now that the report has been printed, 
there is no way of amending the report 
at this point, is there? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The only 
thing that could be done would be a re- 
quest for unanimous consent that a star 
print of the report be made, including 
any changes. This would require unani- 
mous consent. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
make that request for unanimous con- 
sent. Frankly, I say that I am opposed 
to this language. We did not have a vote 
on it in the committee. Last year we 
spent two afternoons discussing it, and 
we talked about the language in the 
House report. Perhaps I am assuming too 
much, but I believe if we had had a vote 
in the committee, they would have voted 
to put it in the report. 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is what we did 
last year, and that is why I suggested it. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I thought some 
Senators had seen the light—to leave it 
out. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, may we 
have a ruling? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator make a unanimous-consent re- 
quest? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I make a unani- 
mous-consent request that a star print 
of the report be made and that it contain 
the language that was in the Senate re- 
port last year regarding equity invest- 
ment on rent supplements. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I want to suggest 
that the chairman is opposed to this. I 
believe it seriously handicaps the rent 
supplement program. I do not know how 
seriously, but I believe most of the Mem- 
bers do feel that it should be retained. 

We are now on page 8, the item that 
went over, line 8, the Commission on 
Executive, Legislative, and Judicial Sal- 
aries. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield. I understand 
that the Senator from Virginia desires 
to offer a substitute amendment. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I should like to 
obtain the floor in my own right and ad- 
dress myself to this amendment, which I 
oppose. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. The legislative pro- 
cedure is that this amendment is before 
the Senate, and the Senator from Vir- 
ginia will submit his amendment as a 
substitute, and then he will have the 
floor. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I rise to oppose 
the amendment. 

Mr. President, a parlidmentary in- 
quiry. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Does the Sena- 
tor from Virginia have the floor? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that there be a 
brief quorum call, without my losing my 
right to the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 

The clerk will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
insisted upon its amendments to the bill 
(S. 2515) to authorize the establishment 
of the Redwood National Park in the 
State of California, and for other pur- 
poses, disagreed to by the Senate, agreed 
to the conference asked by the Senate on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and that Mr. ASPINALL, Mr. TAY- 
Lor, Mr. Jounson of California, Mr. SAY- 
LOR, and Mr. KUPFERMAN were appointed 
managers on the part of the House at the 
conference. 


COMMITTEE MEETING DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on the District of Columbia be authorized 
to meet during the session of the Senate 
today. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


INDEPENDENT OFFICES AND DE- 
PARTMENT OF HOUSING AND UR- 
BAN DEVELOPMENT APPROPRIA- 
TIONS, 1969 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 17023) making appro- 
priations for sundry independent execu- 
tive bureaus, boards, commissions, cor- 
porations, agencies, offices, and the De- 
partment of Housing and Urban Devel- 
opment for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1969, and for other purposes. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Yesterday, the 
Senator from Virginia submitted an 
amendment striking lines 8 through 14 
on page 8. My inquiry is this: In lieu of 
calling up that amendment, if the motion 
is put to reject the committee amend- 
ment, does that have the same effect? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If the 
motion were put positively, the rejection 
would accomplish the same result. That 
is the way the questions are put. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
another parliamentary inquiry. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. In accordance 
with the procedure under which we have 
been operating, the motion has been put 
to approve the committee amendment, 
in which case a negative vote, if that 
vote prevailed, would strike out the fol- 
lowing committee amendment on page 
8. Is that correct? 

COMMISSION ON EXECUTIVE, LEGISLATIVE, AND 
JUDICIAL SALARIES 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 

For necessary expenses of the Commission 
on Executive, Legislative, and Judicial 
Salaries, authorized by section 225 of the 
Postal Revenue and Federal Salary Act of 
1967 (81 Stat. 642-645), $100,000. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is correct. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I thank the 
Chair. 

Mr. President, this committee amend- 
ment would provide $100,000 for the ex- 
penses of the Commission on Executive, 
Legislative, and Judicial Salaries, which 
Commission was authorized by the Postal 
Revenue and Federal Salary Act of 1967. 

It is significant, I think, that when this 
bill was before the House of Representa- 
tives, neither the House committee nor 
the House of Representatives included 
this provision. This provision. was in- 
serted by the Senate committee. 

I shall undertake to indicate why I feel 
this is a very undesirable proposal and 
why I feel that the appropriation should 
be stricken from the bill. 

The Commission would be appointed as 
follows: Three members wouid be ap- 
pointed by the President, two members 
would be appointed by the President of 
the Senate, two members would be ap- 
pointed by the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives, and two members would 
be appointed by the Chief Justice of the 
United States. 

The purpose of the Commission is to 
study the salaries of the Members of 
Congress, members of the Cabinet, and 
members of the judiciary. 

Then, the Commission will bring in 
a report and submit that report to the 
President. The President may adopt the 
recommendations of the Commission or 
he may go beyond the recommendations 
of the Commission. 

The legislation which this $100,000 
would fund, provides that the President 
shall include in the budget next sub- 
mitted by him to the Congress his rec- 
ommendations with respect to the exact 
rates of pay which he deems advisable 
for the Members of Congress, the judi- 
‘ciary, and Cabinet officers. 

Mr. President, a public hearing has 
been going on for about 2 weeks, con- 
sidering the qualifications of a Presi- 
dential appointee to the Supreme Court. 
Yesterday and the day before Senators 
raised questions as to the propriety of 
the President consulting with a mem- 
ber of the Supreme Court. 

I happen not to share the view that 
there is a great impropriety in this mat- 
ter, provided, as the court nominee as- 
serted, no matters pertaining to the 
court were discussed by the President or 
by the Justice. But, Mr. President, if 
there is any impropriety in a President 
consulting with a member of the Su- 
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preme Court, how much more improp- 
riety is there when the President, under 
the legislation which this proposal would 
fund, is given the power and the au- 
thority, in effect, to set the salaries of 
the Supreme Court Justices, and set the 
salaries of Members of Congress. 

It is correct th: t the President’s recom- 
mendations will not take effect if the 
Congress specifically overrides him. I 
will read the exact language at this 
point. 

The President’s recommendations in 
regard to salaries for Supreme Court 
Justices and in regard to salaries for 
Senators and Members of the House of 
Representatives shall become law if: 

First, there has not been enacted into 
law a statute which establishes rates of 
pay other than those proposed by all or 
part of such recommendations, 

Second, neither House of the Congress 
has enacted legislation which specifically 
disapproves all or part of such recom- 
mendations, or 

Third, both. 

Mr. President, to put the matter an- 
other way, if the $100,000 to fund the 
new Commission is left in the bill the 
President will submit his recommenda- 
tions as to what the salaries shall be 
of Members of the Senate, Members of 
the House of Representatives, and the 
Supreme Court Justices. It seems to me 
that when so many Senators have spoken 
out so clearly and loudly on the floor of 
the Senate that we are giving too much 
power to the President, this proposal 
tends to give him more power, as a prac- 
tical matter. 

I think we all agree, as a practical 
matter, what we are doing is giving the 
President the right and power to set the 
salaries of a coordinate branch of Gov- 
ernment. It seems to me that is not a de- 
sirable thing to do. The President al- 
ready has too much power; Congress al- 
ready has given him too much power; 
he already has taken too much power. 

I would hope that this proposal to fund 
the Commission would be stricken from 
the bill. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. Pres- 
ident, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I am glad to 
yield to the Senator from Delaware. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I support the position of the Sena- 
tor from Virginia. I think the Senator is 
correct. Congress heretofore has always 
regulated the salaries of the executive 
branch, the legislative branch, and the 
judicial branch. It should be done by the 
Congress. 

As I have said, I believe the Senator 
from Virginia is correct. We should not 
delegate this responsibility or power to 
the President because certainly, to some 
extent, a man who can regulate salaries 
of the executive, the legislative, and the 
judicial branches, has some control. 

As I understand the manner in which 
this provision would work, the President 
could appoint the Commission, the Com- 
mission could make recommendations to 
the President in a range, but he would 
make the final recommendation and sub- 
mit it to Congress. Unless Congress re- 
jects it, it would automatically become 
law, as the Hoover Commission report 
did heretofore. Negative action would be 
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required to reject the President's recom- 
mendation. 

I opposed the proposal at the time it 
was suggested in the salary increase bill 
last year. I still feel the same way, and I 
join the Senator from Virginia in ex- 
pressing the hope this proposal can be 
stricken. If we delete the financing for 
the Commission we would kill the Com- 
mission. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I thank the 
Senator from Delaware. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I would 
like to provide a little background for 
the Senator from Virginia on this matter. 
Like the Senator from Delaware, I op- 
posed this particular measure when it 
was passed. The subcommittee did not 
include any money for the financing of 
this Presidential Commission. When it 
came before the full committee, the full 
committee did decide to finance it, by 
either a voice vote or a show of hands, I 
am not sure which, However, the full 
committee did decide to include it. 

I do not agree in any degree with the 
law which the Senator has just read. The 
Senator has the reference to the law be- 
fore him. 

I believe that if the members of the 
judiciary and the Members of the House 
and Senate need a salary raise—and 
Heaven knows, there is plenty of indica- 
tion they do—then I believe it is our re- 
sponsibility here, and in the other body, 
to stand up on this floor and either vote 
for or against that raise. 

The worst part of this piece of legisla- 
tion, which has already become law, is 
that it is not just for this time but end- 
lessly in the future that the salaries 
would be adjusted through the backdoor 
method which the Senator has described. 
To my mind, that is the bad part of it. 
However, it is law. Congress made a law 
of it. For myself, I shall have to vote 
with the Senator from Virginia on his 
motion, because I did in committee. 

The reason for my saying anything at 
this time is that the only solution to the 
problem is a bill to repeal that law; be- 
cause, otherwise, it will go on endlessly 
in the future and we will have the sal- 
aries of the judiciary and House and 
Senate, as well as the officers of the Sen- 
ate, the Secretary, Sergeant at Arms, 
and so forth, and the House officers, set 
in this manner. 

Personally, I am not in accord with it. 
When the time comes, we can consider 
it directly on its face. I should like to 
vote either for a salary increase or to 
vote against one, as my conscience will 
dictate at that time. But I am certainly 
in accord with him that this is a bad 
piece of legislation. But it is a piece of 
legislation hastily considered and passed 
by Congress, so that I cannot say in any 
respect that those who in the full com- 
mittee voted to put in the $100,000 were 
doing anything different than Congress 
has already told them to do. Whether 
or not we put the $100,000 in the bill 
to finance the Commission, it is my opin- 
ion, unless the Senator can correct me 
from some citation in the bill, that the 
Commission will be financed and that the 
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report will come up next spring and the 
President will make his recommendation. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
this financing of the Commission, as I 
understand it, is the proposal we are 
considering today, and the method by 
which it will be financed unless there is 
some backdoor method to finance it. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I did not hear all of 
the Senator’s remarks because I had to 
leave the Chamber for an important 
telephone call, but let me say to the Sen- 
ator that there is no backdoor proposal 
here. We passed a law. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. What I am 
getting at is that the 

Mr. MAGNUSON. The backdoor 
method would be that since we passed a 
law, if we do not give it any money to 
function, as a practical matter, we would 
repeal that law. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Washington yield? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I have the floor. 

Mr. PASTORE. Will the Senator from 
Virginia yield to me? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I am happy to 
yield to the Senator from Rhode Island. 

Mr. PASTORE. That is precisely the 
argument ‘that was made in committee 
that if we knock out the $100,000, that 
would knock out the Commission and 
that would be the end of it. In other 
words, the argument is made that we 
legislate by strangulation of the law by 
taking out the $100,000. Now, let it be 
clear that this is the law that was passed 
by Congress, and these individuals have 
been commissioned to carry out their re- 
sponsibilities under that law, so what- 
ever the expense is, it should be met. 
There should be no subterfuge. It should 
not be done with any contingency fund. 
Let the Commission function. Then, if 
we do not like the findings of the report, 
and one feels that he is not worth the 
money they may recommend, let him 
stand up and vote against it. That is the 
way I feel about it. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. The backdoor deal 
is what we are proposing to do by defeat- 
ing the committee amendment. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
let us get this in perspective for a mo- 
ment. The Senator from Colorado ex- 
pressed the view that this was the way 
the Commission would be funded. I also 
think that is the way it would be funded. 
I do not think it would be funded in any 
other way. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. That is right. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. So, if we knock 
out this provision, as the Senator from 
Rhode Island just stated, that, in effect, 
would knock out the Commission because 
it would not have money on which to 
operate. 

Thus, those of us who oppose the bill, 
as the Senator from Colorado does, and 
many other Senators do—the way to 
knock out the Commission is to kill this 
amendment, which will knock out fund- 
ing of the Commission. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Then why did every- 
one in the Senate vote for it? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Everyone in 
the Senate did not vote for it. It passed 
just the same. I did not vote for it. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I think my friend from 
Rhode Island disagrees with this point 
of view, and probably some do—— 
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Mr. MAGNUSON. No. I do not dis- 
agree with the amendment, I am merely 
pointing out 

Mr. ALLOTT. Probably some agree 
with the point of view that if we knock 
out the $100,000, then we knock out the 
law. However, I think that this could be 
financed from the President's contin- 
gency fund, could it not? 

Mr. PASTORE. Will someone tell me 
how? Where is the authority? The Presi- 
dent cannot begin to allocate money not 
lawfully appropriated by Congress. He 
has no right to do that. 

Mr. ALLOTT. But he has funds to do 
it with. 

Mr. PASTORE. He cannot do that if 
we now vote to knock it out, because our 
action would be a mandate to the Presi- 
dent not to do it. Anyway, why should 
he be worried, if we are not? I do not 
know where the courage of the Senate is, 
the courage to decide our own value. If 
anyone feels that he is not worth it, then 
let him stand up and face it, when the 
report comes in. 

Let me say that many Senators have 
to depend upon their Senate salary to 
live. They have to maintain two homes. 
They cannot practice law, if they are 
lawyers, because that would subject them 
to conflict of interest. 

We can go around making speeches 
and lectures. That gives us a little money. 
Or we can get tied up with a law firm 
where we would not do any work, but 
just have our names on the door, and 
receive some form of compensation. 
Those who are lawyers but do not choose 
to do this have a right to stand up and 
say, “This is what I think we are worth,” 
when that report comes in. If we feel we 
are not worth it, then we should stand up 
and say we are not worth it. 

But, so far as the Senator from Rhode 
Island is concerned, he is willing to as- 
sume the responsibility at the proper 
time and say “I am” or “I am not.” 

The idea seems to be prevalent that 
we have got to make big money in order 
to stay in the Senate with all its de- 
mands, unless we happen to come in here 
as wealthy men, unless we happen to 
have oil wells, or own a television station, 
or a radio station, or a law practice which 
is only a facade. If we are going to make 
this an institution of the rich, then let 
the rich stand up and say, “I do not 
want it because I am not worth it.” Many 
Senators do not even need the $30,000 
salary they now get. 

There are many Senators whose Sen- 
ate salary is their only means of liveli- 
hood. The Senator from Rhode Is- 
land happens to be one of them, and he 
is willing to stand up in this Chamber 
and say so. 

I have had to put three children 
through college at one and the same 
time. A father has to go out and really 
try hard to make both ends meet to do 
that, as well as to maintain a home in 
Washington and one in Rhode Island. 
There are some in the Senate who have 
a voting residence in their home States 
but do not have a home in that State. 
In my State of Rhode Island, a Senator 
is required to have a home in his State. 

All I am arguing here is: Let the men 
on the commission do their job. Let 
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them come back with the report and 
then if we do not like it, stand up and 
vote against it. But the back-door method 
of killing it off, I say, is just trying to 
catch a headline or trying to play Cap- 
tain Courageous on a false premise. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I should like to comment on the re- 
marks just made by the Senator from 
Rhode Island. 

I am not in disagreement with him in 
any respect in regard to salaries for 
Members of Congress. I think that the 
American people want their Senators 
and Representatives, Supreme Court 
Justices, as well as Cabinet officers, to 
have adequate salaries. I believe that 
that is what the American people want. 
But I think that under our form of gov- 
ernment, the way to do it is to have the 
legislative branch do what the Senator 
from Rhode Island has said: we should 
Brand up and be counted by recorded 
vote. 

That is our responsibility. What I ob- 
ject to in this proposal is that we are not 
assuming our responsibility. 

We are delegating our responsibility to 
somebody else. 

We are delegating it to a presumably 
coequal branch of Government. 

We are delegating it to a President, 
whoever he may be, when the Presidency 
already has been delegated too much. 

So while I am not in disagreement with 
anything the Senator from Rhode Island 
has had to say—as a matter of fact, I 
think he hit the nail on the head when 
he said he thought we should vote one 
way or the other on Senators’ salaries— 
the Senator from Washington mentioned 
how this bill passed the Senate. I am tak- 
ing this from my memory, and if my 
memory is inaccurate, I will have the 
Recorp corrected; but as I recall the day 
this came about, the legislation was 
handled by the senior Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Monroney]. 

I presented an amendment to strike 
out the provision we are talking about. 
My recollection is that it was stricken 
by the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Monroney!] and his committee. When 
the bill passed the Senate, this proposal, 
as I recall, was not in the bill. The bill 
went to conference. This item had been 
in the House proposal. The bill came back 
from conference with the item in it. The 
Senate had to vote upon the conference 
report, and the conference report con- 
tained the entire postal program with 
the increase in posta] rates and increase 
in postal employees pay. 

That is the recollection of the Sena- 
tor from Virginia. If that is inaccurate, 
as I say, I will correct the record; but 
it seems to me there is a matter of policy 
involved here. 

It is a matter of great policy when the 
executive branch can, in effect, deter- 
mine the salaries of Members of Con- 
gress, recommend the salaries which 
shall go into effect unless affirmative 
action is otherwise taken by the legis- 
lature. 

It would apply to the salaries of Mem- 
bers of the National Legislature, but 
the recommendations would also apply 
to members of the Supreme Court. The 
President appoints the Supreme Court 
Justices, and they are appointed for life. 
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So it seems to me we wind up with a 
problem far bigger than just the $100,- 
000 involved, and far bigger even than 
the matter of salaries for Members of 
the House and Senators. 

I express the hope that the Senate 
will give consideration to striking this 
committee amendment, because, by strik- 
ing it out, the Senate would be saying 
that we disapprove of this way of rais- 
ing salaries of Members of the House, 
Members of the Senate, and members of 
the Supreme Court. 

I do not pass judgment on whether 
those salaries should or should not be 
greater, or what the figures should be. 

All I am saying is that it is a legis- 
lative function, and not a function that 
we should turn over to the President of 
the United States. We have already 
turned over too much power to him. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I yield to the 
Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I shall 
support the amendment of the Senator 
from Virginia. I want to be direct and 
frank in my view that this method of 
increasing the wages of Members of the 
Senate, the House of Representatives, 
and the judiciary is an indirect method, 
taking the place of the responsibility of 
the Congress to deal directly with the 
granting of increased salaries to the 
categories of officials I have just men- 
tioned. 

We are constantly being belabored to 
increase the salaries of Federal em- 
ployees. Every 2 years since I have been 
here we have granted increases. It is 
proposed that we grant increases to our- 
selves in the indirect manner provided 
for in the procedures of the bill. I point 
out that the bill was passed on Decem- 
ber 16, 1967. The postal rate measure 
was used to include in it the subject of 
salaries for Members of Congress and 
members of the judiciary. 

I frankly say that today is the first 
time that I learned of the fact that this 
bill was passed. I have spoken to my col- 
league, and he states that this is the first 
time he has heard of its passage. I sup- 
pose there are other Members on the floor 
who find themselves in a similar position. 

Reading the transcript of the testi- 
mony on this item, I note that the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER], in 
questioning Mr. Macy, asked the ques- 
tion: 

Was that created in the last pay bill we 
passed? 

I infer from that that he did not know 
when we adopted this indirect method of 
raising our salaries. The reference to that 
testimony is on page 1344 of the hearings 
on the bill. 

I have sent for the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp of December 16. I take the word of 
the Senator from Virginia that this item 
came back in a conference report, in 
which the conferees of the Senate ac- 
cepted the position taken by the House 
on that subject. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I yield. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I want to em- 
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phasize that Iam taking it from memory. 
T did not look it up today. I am taking it 
from memory. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. Pres- 
ident, if the Senator will yield, for the in- 
formation of the Senate that is correct. 
This amendment was in the House bill. 
It was stricken in the Senate Civil Serv- 
ice and Post Office Committee based on 
the amendment of the Senator from Vir- 
ginia. It was not offered on the floor of 
the Senate. It was adopted in agreeing to 
the conference report, along with salary 
increases and all the rest. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I thank the 
Senator for setting the record straight 
and confirming my memory. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, the con- 
ference report came back to the Senate 
on December 16, 1967, toward the end 
of the session. I do not know what the 
record will show concerning the number 
of Senators who were here at that time 
or whether this item was specifically dis- 
cussed on the floor of the Senate on the 
day it was passed; but I appeal to my 
colleagues that if the argument is sound 
that we ought to directly approach our 
responsibility of fixing our salaries, then 
we ought not to assign that responsibil- 
ity to a commission, with that Commis- 
sion fixing the salaries but giving Con- 
gress the right to veto it. 

I note from the testimony in the hear- 
ings, on page 1344, that a nine-member 
commission will make the study and the 
recommendations. Of the nine members 
of the Commission, three members will 
be appointed by the President. They are 
as of now, Mr. Frederick R. Kappel, who 
has been designated as Chairman and 
would have been present at the time the 
testimony was taken if he has been able 
to; Mr. George Meany; Mr. John J. Cor- 
son. The President of the Senate has 
named two members to the Commission. 
The Speaker of the House has named two 
members. The Chief Justice of the United 
States has named three members. 

We, the beneficiaries of the increase, 
designate the Commission members. 
They will be our assignees. They will 
make the recommendation as to what 
should be done. They make their study 
and their recommendation as our ap- 
pointees and our assignees, send it back 
to us, and say, “Now, approve it or veto 
it.” 

Mr. President, that is not a direct ap- 
proach to our responsibilities. It is an 
indirect approach. It indicates a fear on 
our part to face the problem directly. 

If we keep increasing our salaries, how 
can we ever deny the demands of other 
groups of Federal employees when they 
ask for increases? I believe, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that if we are to obtain the in- 
creases which have been suggested, we 
should do it directly. 

I say respectfully that I have no law 
office. I concur with what the Senator 
from Rhode Island has said about indi- 
viduals maintaining law offices with their 
names on the door as a fiction, doing no 
work and drawing down salaries. 

This is a bad method of providing for 
ourselves the increases that might be 
justified, and for that reason, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I support the Senator from Vir- 
ginia in the motion which he has made. 
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Moreover, when the Senate approached 
this problem, it knocked out the provision 
for fixing salaries in this manner. Then 
in conference, they put it back in, and in 
the closing days of the session, it was ap- 
proved, at a time when the probability 
is that practically no Senators were pres- 
ent in the Chamber, and I venture to 
say there was not a rollcall vote when 
the conference report was agreed to. I 
will check that point for the record later. 

I thank the Senator for permitting me 
to speak on this subject. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I might say in that connection that even 
if there had been a rollcall vote, it in- 
volves a very complicated major piece of 
legislation; and I do not know whether 
the Senate would have been justified in 
knocking down that whole piece of legis- 
lation to strike at this one item. 

So, as a practical matter, today is the 
first time the Senate has had an oppor- 
tunity to pass judgment directly on the 
wisdom or lack of wisdom of creating 
such a commission. 

I might note also, Mr. President, that 
last year or the year before, I cannot re- 
member which, the Senate agreed to an 
amendment to the Reorganization Act— 
that, too, being presented and handled 
on the floor by the senior Senator from 
Oklahoma—saying exactly what the Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island mentioned a 
moment ago, that increases in congres- 
sional salaries should be enacted only 
after a record vote in the Senate or in 
the House of Representatives. I think 
what the Senate did applied only to the 
Senate, with the recommendation that 
the House of Representatives take the 
same action. 

So this proposal runs directly counter 
to what the Senate has already voted to 
do a year and a half or so ago. I repeat, 
Mr. President, this is the first time that 
Members of the Senate individually have 
had the opportunity to go on record as 
favoring or opposing this roundabout 
method of bringing about salary in- 
creases for positions in the Cabinet, in 
Congress, and in the judiciary. 

I should like to read at this point testi- 
mony by Mr. John W. Macy, Jr., from 
the U.S. Civil Service Commission, when 
testifying before the Independent Of- 
fices Appropriations Subcommittee. He 
says, speaking of the proposal we are now 
discussing: 

This establishes a study on a statutory 
basis so that every 4 years this is done in 
order to make sure that there is a regular 
review of these salaries. 


So, as the Senator from Colorado so 
ably pointed out a little while ago, if the 
Senate goes on record today as approv- 
ing this type of procedure and approv- 
ing this Commission by funding it, the 
effect will be that it will become a 
permanent Commission, and every 4 
years the President of the United States 
will submit what salary he thinks Mem- 
bers of Congress and Supreme Court 
Justices should receive. 

Of course, I emphasize again that 
Congress, by an affirmative vote, can 
turn down his recommendations, but 
Senators will find it is very complicated 
to do that. I shall read into the RECORD 
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exactly what would have to be done; but 
before doing that, I wish to return to a 
point made by the Senator from Ohio. 

This Commission would submit its 
recommendations to the President, but 
the President could completely disre- 
gard them and say, in effect, “Look, you 
fellows in the Senate and in the House 
of Representatives, be good to me and 
I will not follow this Commission report 
and give you $40,000. I will give you 
$50,000.” 

I do not suggest that the present Pres- 
ident would do any such thing as that; 
as a matter of fact, I am sure he would 
not. But we do not know who will be 
President 5 years from now, 4 years from 
now, or even next year. 

I believe that, as a practical matter, 
the President would be setting the sal- 
aries, because here is what the Senate 
and the House of Representatives would 
have to do if they did not wish to follow 
his recommendations. Public Law 90-206, 
dated December 16, 1967, provides as 
follows: 

(i) Effective date of Recommendations of 
the President: (1) Except as provided in 
paragraph (2) of this subsection, all or part 
(as the case may be) of the recommenda- 
tions of the President transmitted to the 
Congress in the budget under subsection (h) 
of this section shall become effective at the 
beginning of the first pay period which be- 
gins after the thirtieth day following the 
transmittal of such recommendations to the 
Budget. 


So, in the first place, there would be 
only 30 days for both Houses of Congress 
to act, and only to the extent that, be- 
tween the date of transmittal of such 
recommendations and the beginning of 
such first pay period: First, there has not 
been enacted into law a statute which 
establishes rates of pay other than those 
proposed in the recommendation; second, 
neither House of Congress has enacted 
legislation which specifically disap- 
proves; or third, both. 

I wish to say again, Mr. President, that 
I feel that Members of Congress, mem- 
bers of the courts, and members of the 
Cabinet should be adequately compen- 
sated. 

I do not know of any other group of 
men who work as hard for the salaries 
they receive as do the men in this Cham- 
ber. 

I am looking at the Senator from West 
Virginia [Mr. BYRD], who is the deputy 
majority leader; I think he has been 
present on the floor of the Senate every 
day, and perhaps every hour, that this 
Congress has been in session. 

I believe that Members of Congress de- 
serve adequate and proper compensation. 
What I object to is establishing a com- 
mission to make a recommendation to 
the President, and the President then, 
whether he takes the advice of the Com- 
mission or goes beyond that advice, put- 
ting into effect what really becomes a 
salary for the members of the legisla- 
tive and judicial branches of the Gov- 
ernment. I cannot help but believe that 
that is a very unwise procedure to fol- 
low over any extended period of time. 

Mr. MAGNUSON, Mr. President, I do 
not think there is any Senator who would 
find himself in substantial disagreement 
with the Senator from Virginia. 
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I opposed this amendment in the com- 
mittee. The subcommittee opposed it and 
did not include it in its report. But after 
we discussed the matter further in full 
committee, we found that this Com- 
mission has been appointed. 

A great number of able Americans are 
on the Commission. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I will finish first 
and then yield. 

We are not a legislative committee. We 
were faced only with one proposition: 
Shall we provide funds for a lawful Com- 
mission to operate, a Commission which 
has been appointed? 

The full committee decided the matter, 
but not with my vote. All of the state- 
ments about who have offices and who do 
not is beside the point as far as the 
Appropriations Committee is concerned. 
This is an active, ongoing, permanent 
Commission. We were just submitted an 
item from the budget to finance the 
Commission, to make the study and the 
report. 

I think what we should do here is to 
have someone introduce a bill pronto and 
abolish the Commission. 

The law is still on the books, and 
these people are able to work for noth- 
ing. The law would still apply. They do 
not have to have this money particularly. 
If the Senator saw the list of eminent 
people on the Commission, he would 
realize they could work for nothing. We 
do not need to give them any money 
with which to operate. What we should 
do is to repeal the law. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. In a moment. We are 
not a legislative committee. We are an 
Appropriation Committee. The subcom- 
mittee voted to strike this. I voted to 
strike it. The full committee after some 
discussion decided that as long as they 
are there, we should give them a small, 
modest amount to operate with. They do 
not need it. They could still function 
without the funds, I do not know whether 
they would or not, but they might. 

I took a look at the membership list 
again. I know two or three of them by 
reputation. I imagine that they could very 
well work for nothing. 

I know that we talk a lot about the fact 
that Members of Congress could recom- 
mend anything. They could recommend 
an expense account. The Members would 
not have to touch the salaries. They 
could recommend all kinds of things. 
They could even recommend I do not 
think it would happen—a decrease. May- 
be we are not worth what we get. Then 
the President would have to act. Con- 
gress could not touch it under the law 
that we passed until the President sends 
up a recommendation. 

We were faced with that issue, and the 
subcommittee finally decided it would 
give them a modest amount to operate 
with as long as the Commission was set 
up. 

I agree with the basic tenets espoused 
by the Senator from Virginia. However, 
this is an Appropriation Committee. It 
is not a legislative committee. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 
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Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, I 
point out that the Ic use Appropriations 
Committee did not appropriate a single 
dollar. The House of Representatives did 
not appropriate a single dollar. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. The matter was 
never submitted to the House. It was only 
considered by the Senate. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. The date of en- 
actment was December 16, 1967, 8 
months ago. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. The appropriation 
was never considered by the House. It 
was never submitted by the Bureau of 
the Budget to the House. It came to us 
as a Presidential communication after 
the House had passed this bill. It is in 
Senate Document 80 for the record. The 
House never considered this at all. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. That is what I 
am pointing out. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. One of the argu- 
ments made by those who wanted the 
$100,000 put back in is that as long as 
the House did not consider it and it was 
small, we might do this and take it to 
conference and see what they might 
want to do with it. However, this Com- 
mission could get to work tomorrow if 
they wanted to, and the law still exists. 
If we do not do something about their 
recommendations and the President 
sends up something, it would be the law. 

I suggest that we introduce a bill to 
repeal the law. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield further? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I think that the outcome of this vote 
today will determine whether the Mem- 
bers of the Senate are interested in re- 
pealing this law. This is a policy vote. 
This is a matter that goes far beyond 
the $100,000. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I understand that. 
What I am trying to talk about is the 
responsibility of the Appropriations 
Committee. We are not a legislative com- 
mittee. I would vote to repeal the law to- 
morrow. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. This is a good 
way to get the matter settled. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. If we should do this, 
then we could pass all of the laws we 
wanted to pass here and just not give 
them any money but repudiate them 
after the laws have been passed. We 
could just refuse to give them the where- 
withal with which to operate. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. With relation 
to some laws, it would be a very good 
thing, and particularly this one. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Then we should 
abolish some things by giving them no 
funds. There are a lot of things that we 
appropriate money for that I voted 
against in the legislative proposal. How- 
ever, when the measure becomes law, I 
have a responsibility to see that it 
functions. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. It did not come 
to a vote. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. Preseident, I 
ask for the yeas and nays now. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
think the Record should be clear that 
the Appropriations Committee is not a 
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legislative committee, and if Congress es- 
tablishes a Commission, we surely have 
the responsibility to take a look at it and 
gee how much money we should give 
them with which to function once they 
are established. 

In this case the subcommittee said, 
“No. We do not need to do it now.” How- 
ever, they have been appointed. It is not 
a question of our determining the policy 
or the wisdom of Congress in passing a 
law. 

The vote of the full committee, for the 
benefit of the Recorp, was 14 to 8. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. This will be the 
first time that the Senate, as a Senate, 
will have had a chance to vote on the 
matter. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. To make a clear-cut 
decision on it. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. It will be the 
first time the Senate has had a direct 
vote on the issue. When the postal pay 
bill of 1967 came to the Senate, the Sen- 
ate committee took out this provision 
that the House had inserted. So, when it 
came to the Senate for a vote, it did not 
contain this provision. It was put in in 
conference with the House. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MAGNUSON, I will yield in a mo- 
ment. That is our legislative process, 
whether we like it or not. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. The Senator 
is correct. However, it is also correct that 
this is the first time we will have had a 
direct vote on the issue. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I believe that would 
be true. But it is not on the policy issue. 
It concerns the money to run a legally 
authorized Commission. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I have 
found in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, VOl- 
ume 113, part 26, page 36102, exactly 
what happened with respect to this item. 

Mr. Monroney, who was in charge of 
the postal rate increase bill, stated: 

May I say that from the first day until 
the last day, and almost every hour on the 
hour, the conferees on the House side tried to 
keep the junk mail rate at the lower rate. 
The House provided 3.6 cents. They also in- 
sisted on the House passed version of the 
Presidential Commission. We were just as 
adamant. In fact, as those matters were 
taken up and as we saw the quarreling and 
the snarls, I was reminded of the old law of 
physics that the Senator and I learned in our 
universities—that when an irresistible force 
meets an immovable object, something has 
to give. 


The fact is that it was in conference; 
the House conferees insisted upon the 
Presidential Commission. Senator Mon- 
RONEY said, “I had to give in.” 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. The Senate 
S were unanimous in opposition 
to it. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. They had to give in in 
order to get any type of bill, and that is 
why they gave in. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. The yeas and nays 
have been ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment. 
The yeas and nays have been ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 
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Mr. BYRD of Virginia. For the clari- 
fication of the Members of the Senate, 
the motion is being made by the subcom- 
mittee chairman according to customary 
procedure to adopt the committee 
amendment. Is that it? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is actually on the adoption of the 
committee amendment. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. It would be to knock 
out the $100,000. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Those who fa- 
vor knocking out the $100,000 would 
vote “nay.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is correct. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr. ALLOTT, The Byrd amendment is 
not pending, then? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. No. 

Mr. ALLOTT. So if a Senator desired 
to vote to strike out the $100,000, he 
would vote “nay.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is correct. 

The clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Hawaii 
[Mr. Inouye] is absent on Official 
business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Alaska [Mr. BARTLETT], the Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. Baym], the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK], the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT], the 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. KEN- 
NEDY], the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
Lone], the Senator from Minnesota 
(Mr. McCartuy], and the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. MONDALE] are neces- 
sarily absent. 

On this vote, the Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. CLARK] is paired with the 
Senator from Alaska [Mr. BARTLETT]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Pennsylvania would vote “yea,” and the 
Senator from Alaska would vote “nay.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. Percy] and 
the Senator from Vermont [Mr. Prouty] 
are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
GRIFFIN] is detained on official business. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. Percy] would vote 
“yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 46, 
nays 41, as follows: 


[No. 217 Leg.] 
YEAS—46 

Anderson Hayden Muskie 
Baker Hollings Nelson 
Brewster Jackson Pastore 
Brooke Javits Pearson 
Burdick Kuchel Pell 
Cannon Long, La. Proxmire 
Case McGee Scott 
Church McGovern Smathers 
Dirksen McIntyre Smith 
Dodd Metcalf Sparkman 
Fong Miller Tydings 
Gore Monroney Williams, N.J. 
Harris Montoya Yarborough 
Hart Morse Young, N. Dak. 
Hartke Morton 
Hatfield Moss 


NAYS—41 
Aiken Ervin Mundt 
Allott Fannin Murphy 
Bennett Gruening Randolph 
Bible Hansen Ribicoff 
Boggs Hickenlooper Russell 
Byrd, Va Hill Spong 
Byrd, W. Va. Holland Stennis 
Carlson Hruska Symington 
Coo} Jordan, N.C. T. 
Cotton Jordan, Idaho Thurmond 
Curtis Lausche Tower 
Dominick Magnuson Williams, Del. 
Eastland Mansfield Young, Ohio 
Ellender McClellan 
NOT VOTING—12 
Bartlett Griffin McCarthy 
Bayh Inouye Mondale 
Clark Kennedy Percy 
Fulbright Long, Mo. Prouty 
So the committee amendment was 
agreed to. 


Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I move to 
lay that motion on the table. : 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


CHANGE IN CONFEREES 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I be excused 
from serving as a conferee on S. 20, a 
bill to provide for a comprehensive re- 
view of national water resource prob- 
lems and programs, and for other pur- 
poses, which conference meets at 3 
p.m. today, and that the Senator from 
Arizona (Mr. Fannin] be appointed as 
a conferee in my place. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, at this 
time I would like to ask the distinguished 
majority leader about the program for 
the balance of the day and for the 
balance of the week. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, in 
response to the question raised by the 
distinguished minority leader, after con- 
sultation with the majority whip, the 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Lonel, 
and the secretary of the Democratic 
conference, the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. BYRD], we have shown the 
minority leader a list of possibilities, 
which I will read for the benefit of the 
Senate. 

At the conclusion of the consideration 
and disposition of the pending business, 
it is the intention to turn to the farm 
bill—and, incidentally, the Senate will 
be in session on Saturday—and following 
the farm bill we will take up either the 
appropriation bill for transportation or 
the appropriation bill for public works. 

Following that, it is hoped to take up 
the bills having to do with long staple 
cotton, mutual funds, and the flexible 
interest rate measure. 

Following that—and this, of course, 
goes way into next week—there will be 
the Labor and HEW appropriations, if 
reported; State, Justice, and Commerce 
appropriations, if reported; and the Re- 
negotiation Act extension. 

That fits in pretty much with what 
the distinguished Senator from West 
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Virginia [Mr. Byrp] indicated in his 
remarks on yesterday. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Illinois yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. NELSON. May I ask the majority 
leader, does he anticipate that the farm 
bill would be under consideration on 
Saturday if not finished on Friday? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Oh, yes; indeed. 

Mr. NELSON. Does the Senator have 
any notion whether it can be finished in 
the next few days? 

Mr. MANSFIELD, I have a hope. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I can 
only say to the distinguished Senator 
that there are a number of amendments 
to be offered, including one applying to 
farm migrant labor. The distinguished 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. WIL- 
L1aMs] is not in the Chamber at the 
moment, but that is a highly contro- 
versial amendment, and I am sure it will 
provoke considerable discussion. 


INDEPENDENT OFFICES AND DE- 
PARTMENT OF HOUSING AND 
URBAN DEVELOPMENT APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1969 


The Senate resumed the consider- 
tion of the bill (H.R. 17023) making 
appropriations for sundry independent 
executive bureaus, boards, commissions, 
corporations, agencies, offices, and the 
Department of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1969, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will state the next committee amend- 
ment. 

The ASSISTANT LEGISLATIVE CLERK. 
On page 20, line 13, strike out “$3,383,- 
250,000” and insert in lieu thereof “$3,- 
370,300,000.“ 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
move adoption of the amendment. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I send to the desk an amend- 
ment and ask to have it stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The ASSISTANT LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On 
page 20, line 14, strike out “$3,370,300,- 
000” and insert “$3,070,300,000”. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Washington will state it. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Because we are fol- 
lowing the usual procedure, I believe that 
the Senator from Delaware might have 
the Senate a little mixed up here. I have 
made a motion to adopt the committee 
amendment. I understand that the Sen- 
ator from Delaware now has an amend- 
ment to that amendment to lower the 
figure. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. That is 
correct. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. So the Senator’s 
amendment would be pending. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. That is 
correct. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. A vote “aye” on the 
Senator’s amendment would cut the 
amount for NASA, and a vote of “nay” 
would, in effect, mean that we would 
go back and vote on the original com- 
mittee amendment; is that not correct? 
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Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. That is 
correct. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct. The Senator states it correctly. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I shall be brief. Several other 
amendments to increase appropriations 
will be offered later, many of which will 
be of interest to various Senators; for 
example, there is the urban renewal, the 
supplemental rent controls, and various 
other items. If we are going to add all of 
these other measures we have got to re- 
duce at some point. In my opinion one 
place we can cut back is on the space 
program. 

I believe that the space program is an 
essential activity of the Government, but 
I do not think it is so essential that we 
get to the moon on a certain schedule. 
I think that this is an area where we 
can easily cut back at least $300 million, 
which is not quite, but approximately a 
10-percent reduction. 

I certainly hope that the Senate can 
adopt this amendment. 

Mr. President, I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. Pres- 
ident, if there is no opposition to this 
amendment we can accept it unani- 
mously right here and now. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, the NASA 
budget is divided into three parts—first, 
research and development; second, con- 
struction of facilities; and third, admin- 
istrative operation. 

I doubt whether anyone in this Cham- 
ber is more sympathetic in general with 
the purposes of the Senator from Dela- 
ware [Mr. WILLIAMS] than I am. How- 
ever, I must say that I cannot see, in this 
day and age, simply tearing apart all of 
the structure of the work we have done 
in space simply for the purpose of trying 
to cut some money out of the budget. 

If we are going to effect cuts, there 
will be plenty of opportunity this after- 
noon for Senators present in this Cham- 
ber to effect other cuts. 

Mr. President, for the sake of the 
Record, the 1968 appropriation, the year 
just concluded, in this particular budget, 
was $3,925,000,000. The budget estimate 
for this coming year is $3,677,000,000. The 
authorization is 83,370,000, 000. The 
House allowance and they are not ordi- 
narily overgenerous in these respects— 
is $3,383,250,000. 

The truth of the matter is that NASA 
has already cut its research staff and its 
research contracts drastically through- 
out the entire budget. First, the NASA 
budget has been severely reduced. The 
President has already taken vigorous 
action to reduce the NASA budget, tak- 
ing into account the fiscal situation and 
other priorities. 

Last year, I reluctantly accepted the 
$500 million reduction made by the 
House Appropriations Committee. This 
year, the budget request was $700 mil- 
lion below the proposed request for 1968, 
and $200 million below the amount ap- 
propriated for the fiscal year 1968. 

The amount recommended by the 
committee ir. the bill, $3,370,000,000, al- 
ready represents a substantial cut from 
the previous year’s appropriation of 
$3,900,000,000. 
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Thus, Mr. President, I think it 
amounts to this: I am perfectly aware 
of the necessities and the pressures for 
appropriations. I understand there will 
be additional requests this afternoon, 
even above the committee’s action, in the 
field of housing and urban planning. But 
I do not believe we are being wise with 
the total use of our resources, or wise 
with the total input we have already put 
into NASA in research and development, 
if we make a further additional cut here. 
As a matter of fact, it would literally stop 
all further activities of NASA beyond the 
present Apollo program. 

Mr, President, we do not know exactly 
what the Russians are doing; but we can- 
not presume, for one moment, that the 
shots they are making continuously, and 
will probably continue to make through- 
out this year, do not contain additional 
methods of surveillance and perhaps 
even antiorbiting laboratories or 
weapons. 

We cannot stand here on the floor of 
the Senate this afternoon and accept the 
concept that in the planning of the Rus- 
sians, they have not planned to put vari- 
ous vehicles into the sky which will have 
an active and present potentiality of nu- 
clear warfare in any portion of the 
world against which they would be 
released. In fact, the total activities that 
can be imagined are so great as to stag- 
ger the imagination, 

In my opinion, the cut which we have 
made this year already in the NASA ap- 
propriations, which is a cut from over 
$5 billion last year to a total of $4,008 
million this year, is the most drastic 
cut taken in any element of our appro- 
priation. 

I would like to say just one thing about 
the on-going results of this cut. The out- 
flowing results of the total NASA appro- 
priations in the field of science, tech- 
nology, and business have already been 
so great that they have had an active 
effect upon the total business of the 
United States. A member of one large 
corporation said recently that in 10 
years, 17 percent of its business would be 
in the production of facilities which were 
a scientific fallout of NASA and which 
do not even exist today. 

So, I urge my colleagues, let us not 
be pennywise and pound foolish. We 
have, in round figures, $30 billion in- 
vested in the total space program. And 
in the total area of research and de- 
velopment, we appropriated $3,926 mil- 
lion in 1964, $4,363,500,000 ii. 1965, $4,- 
531,000,000 in 1966, $4,245,000,000 in 
1967, and, as I have already indicated, 
$3,925,000,000 during the fiscal year just 
closed, 1968. 

I sincerely hope that my colleagues 
will not take this step of being penny- 
wise and pound foolish. All of the really 
advanced research from which we may 
expect real scientific progress has al- 
ready been cut out of the budget by the 
present reductions. This is a hard budget. 
It represents the reduction of many 
thousands of men already dependent up- 
on the space effort under various con- 
tracts pertaining to the space program. 

I sincerely hope the amendment of 
the Senator from Delaware will be de- 
feated. 
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Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
join in what the distinguished Senator 
from Colorado has said. This is a most 
difficult appropriation in these times, but 
when one weighs all the factors, he finds 
that the conclusions the Senator from 
Colorado came to are absolutely correct. 

The NASA appropriation this year was 
cut considerably under the budget figure. 
As a matter of fact, the Senate commit- 
tee cut the Research and Development 
amount under the House figure, because 
the legislative authorization committee 
cut it. It adds up to what the committee 
said in is report: 

The committee concurs in the House 
recommendation that only the most im- 
portant and the highest priority programs 
be funded at this time. 


We think we have done that. We think 
we have cut out any program that is 
not of the highest priority and what we 
would consider as important and es- 
sential. 

The committee also says that it is 
essential to continue the momentum of 
the Apollo program that has been re- 
established and reprogramed because of 
the cut in funds. 

I think it would be unwise to make this 
kind of cut, which in turn would not only 
slow up the program but disrupt the 
whole program. We have constantly cut 
it. The budget cut it. The authorizing 
committee cut it. It is down to what we 
consider, I repeat, as only the essential, 
important, and highest priority pro- 
grams. 

NASA funds have been reviewed at 
length and in detail by the House and 
Senate in the authorizing and appro- 
priating process. All postponable and re- 
ducible programs have been cut. NASA 
originally requested $4,370,400,000. This 
committee recommends a figure of $4,- 
008,223,000, or a cut of $362.2 million 
which coincides with the proposed House 
appropriation. This committee’s budg- 
etary recommendation is $4.8 million 
under the fina] House-Senate approved 
authorization of $4,013,073,000. The 
committee’s recommended funds will en- 
able NASA to carry out a viable effort of 
essential programs at an austere level. 

The NASA aerospace effort has helped 
significantly to put this country into the 
leading role in technology. This lead role 
has benefited the country across a broad 
spectrum of the economy. NASA’s imple- 
mentation of the national commitment 
to land men on the moon is well along 
an making good headway. We want to 
maintain that momentum. Earth-orient- 
ed space applications programs are pro- 
viding important advances in interna- 
tional communications and_ global 
weather forecasting. Both technologies 
are of vast importance, not only to this 
country but to all countries. We can look 
forward to the promising potential for 
the benefit of all mankind of earth re- 
source sensing satellites to give us quick 
global crop predictions, help in the 
search for new mineral wealth, and give 
us an improved inventory of surface 
water resources. We are now entering 
into a period of really useful payoff from 
the space investment already made. 

This austere funding for NASA recog- 
nizes the tight budgetary picture of the 
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economy; at the same time it recognizes 
that the aerospace program has already 
made a great contribution to the coun- 
try, with even greater contributions in 
prospect. We, therefore, recommend that 
the program be funded at this minimum 
level of essential effort. 

I think that sums it up as well as I 
can sum it up, without going too much 
into detail. 

The spin-off has been great. There can 
be a chain reaction in something like 
this that is not in direct proportion to 
the amount of the cut. The result can 
become 10 times as great. The program 
involves the jobs of some 450,000 Ameri- 
cans, over 90 percent of them are in 
private industry, as I remember the 
figure. They are learning and making 
America strong scientifically and tech- 
nically—not necessarily just in space 
programs, but in many fields. 

The committee worked long and hard 
on this item. It got down to what we 
thought, in cooperation with the author- 
ization committee, will put us in a posi- 
tion, if we want to continue the program, 
to take advantage of all the money we 
have spent previously. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, one of 
my duties is to serve on the Aeronautical 
and Space Sciences legislative commit- 
tee under the able chairmanship of the 
distinguished Senator from New Mexico 
[Mr. ANDERSON] and the minority leader- 
ship of the Senator from Maine [Mrs. 
SMITH]. I know how much difficulty we 
have had this year in trying to provide 
an authorization bill which would enable 
the continuance of this program, and we 
have cut very appreciably and have made 
cuts in all of the items which were not 
allowed the highest priority. We did that 
in the authorization bill. 

Another of my duties is to sit in the 
subcommittee of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations which handles the inde- 
pendent offices appropriation bill. We 
continued the process of cutting, cutting, 
cutting wherever we could, but trying to 
put first things first and allowing the 
continuance of the Apollo program, 
which is the overall first thing, on a basis 
where it can be wound up in a creditable 
way for our own country. 

Our own country is on the line in the 
eyes of the world as a whole in a con- 
test with our greatest rival, the Soviet 
Union, in the effort to reach the moon. 
Some of us may not approve of that 
effort. Some of us may not think it is 
worthwhile. 

Some of us may think there are other 
features of the program more worth- 
while, such as the communications pro- 
gram, in which we have done so much, 
such as the weather program, where we 
have accomplished so much, such as the 
general program for the increase of sci- 
entific knowledge, where we have done a 
monumental job. But I think every 
American realizes the truth of the fact 
that the real issue which we have as- 
sumed for ourselves for a period of years 
and which the Soviet Union has accepted 
for a period of years, and which the 
world recognizes as an issue between our 
two great forms of government, is, so 
far as We are concerned, can we complete 
in creditable fashion the Apollo program 
on time, or virtually on time, and, hope- 
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fully, can we be first in the completion of 
that challenging program? 

Mr. President, just to give some idea of 
the actual amount accomplished by way 
of reduction for this important research 
and development program: Last year’s 
appropriation was $3,925 million. Our 
authorization this year was only $3,370 
million, which, as I read the figures, is 
a $555 million reduction below the fiscal 
1968 appropriation. 

When we got to the question of the 
appropriation, Mr. President, we had 
come before us the director of this pro- 
gram, Mr. Webb, and others who were 
most knowledgeable concerning it, and 
they told us that this was absolutely all 
the cut that this particular part of the 
program could possibly carry and still 
allow them the chance to go through 
with their reorganized Apollo program— 
and they had already reorganized it so 
as to stretch out certain production 
schedules in the original plan in order to 
remain within available funds. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I am happy to yield 
to my friend from Colorado. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Is it not a fact that even 
under this program as we have it here, 
NASA probably will have to cancel all 
Saturn 1-B orders, and stop the produc- 
tion of the Saturn 1-B? 

Mr. HOLLAND. That is correct. They 
may not only cancel in that regard, but 
they may have to cancel other very im- 
portant programs. 

The Senator from Colorado was cor- 
rect in his statement that the contractors 
have had to lay off many thousands of 
skilled men, and the Senator from Wash- 
ington, the chairman, was correct in his 
statement to the same effect. 

The question is, Have we meant busi- 
ness in this program that we undertook 
so Many years ago, and do we propose to 
see it through on this already reduced 
basis? 

Mr. President, insofar as this whole 
appropriation which the committee rec- 
ommends for the space program is con- 
cerned, it is $580 million under the ap- 
propriation of last year—more than half 
a billion dollars. Insofar as this particu- 
lar part of the program, research and de- 
velopment, which is the principal part, 
is concerned, the cut is $555 million. Out 
of that $580 million total cut, $555 mil- 
lion is the cut on the research and de- 
velopment program. 

Mr. President, I cannot from memory 
go into every detail, and I would not at- 
tempt to do so if I could; but I want the 
Senate to know, I want the Recorp to 
show, and I want the country to be in- 
formed that both the Space Legislative 
Committee and the Subcommittee on 
Appropriations handling this matter, as 
well as the full Committee on Appropria- 
tions, have endeavored to cut this pro- 
gram to the bone and yet to allow the 
Apollo program to go through to com- 
pletion. 

It has required reorganization of the 
Apollo program. But it is still on the 
track, and the administrators tell us they 
hope and believe they can see it through, 
if there is no further cut in the NASA 
research and development program. 

Mr. President, I know what the Senate 
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has hoped for in the way of overall cut- 
ting of expenditures. The Senator from 
Delaware, who offers this amendment, is 
the Senator who offered the expenditure 
reduction amendment, together with my 
distinguished colleague from Florida, for 
the $6 billion cut. I supported him rather 
loyally throughout that fight. I am glad 
we have made that reduction and have 
instituted that program. But I say to the 
Senator that in my judgment—and I have 
been through both phases of this mat- 
ter—we will simply be turning down the 
most important part of this program, and 
making it impossible of fulfillment, if we 
further cut the research and develop- 
ment appropriation, which we have al- 
ready cut $555 million below the appro- 
priation of last year. 

Research and development covers, of 

course, the construction of the launch ve- 
hicles used. It covers an immense part 
of the entire program. When you add to 
it certain facilities programs—which are 
a minor feature, because nearly all of the 
buildings and the structures have been 
built—and the personnel or administra- 
tive program, you have the whole pic- 
ture. 
Research and development is the prin- 
cipal part of the total program. The 
necessary effect of this additional reduc- 
tion of $300 million now proposed by the 
Senator from Delaware—and I am not 
finding fault with him, except on this 
one score—will undoubtedly be against 
the Apollo program. I think this is a pro- 
gram too precious and too complicated 
for anybody not having careful knowl- 
edge of what has been done to suggest 
and expect to make a cut of this size, in 
a program of this importance to our Na- 
tion. 

Mr. President, I back up completely the 
statements made by my distinguished 
leading colleagues in this fight, the Sena- 
tor from Colorado, the ranking minority 
Member, who has spoken at some length, 
and the Senator from Washington, our 
chairman. They are eminently correct. So 
far as I am concerned, I simply comment 
that from my dual standpoint of seeing 
this expense reduction matter grow and 
come along, both in the legislative com- 
mittee and in the Appropriations Com- 
mittee, I think we have done all we can 
do without gravely hurting the Apollo 
program; and I hope that we will not even 
consider striking it such a detrimental 
blow that it would require complete re- 
programing and a long postponement of 
its completion, a slowing down of the 
program, the turning off of thousands of 
people, and, in every way, the revamping 
of the most important part of the space 
program. If this enormous cut to an al- 
ready greatly reduced research and de- 
velopment program should be made by 
the Senate, this would be the result. 

My own feeling is that the $555 million 
reduction which we have made here al- 
ready is a substantial contribution to the 
$6 billion cut which the Senator from 
Delaware has attempted, and in which I 
have supported his efforts. I hope that the 
amendment will fail, and that the Apol- 
lo program, which means so much to 
our people and our Nation and to the 
cause of science in our country and the 
world—which is, of course, the important 
thing—will be permitted to go ahead. 
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Mr. President, one further word and I 
shall be through. I feel that the people 
of the Nation are looking to the Apollo 
program to decide whether we are going 
to go forward with those stages which 
follow. If the Apollo program is com- 
pleted creditably and on time, or sub- 
stantially so, I think it will be such an 
enormous accomplishment that we will 
see a restoration of confidence and a 
restoration of enthusiastic public support 
on the part of people who are now doubt- 
ful about this whole space effort. 

Mr. President, the question now is not 
whether we should have entered into it. 
The question is whether we shall com- 
plete it; and if the appropriation is fur- 
ther reduced, the completion of this first 
and most important step, the Apollo pro- 
gram, will simply be set back—and that 
is nothing to smile about, I say to my dis- 
tinguished friend from Delaware, because 
it would be a cruel blow to the ambitions 
of our country, and in particular to the 
ambitions of the scientific community of 
our country, who have worked so many 
years toward successful completion, 
which they think will be a challenge to 
the world as well as a justification of the 
way a great democratic nation can go 
after the fulfillment of an objective 
which it entered into earnestly so many 
years ago. 

Mr. President, I hope that the amend- 
ment will be rejected. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I shall be very brief. 

I am not debating the merits of this 
program. I respect the opinions of my 
colleagues. I merely point out that if we 
are to achieve this $6 billion reduction 
we must start somewhere. 

I point out that this is not the only 
item in the bill for the space program. 

Altogether, there are three items in 
the bill to provide a total of a little over 
$4 billion for the space program. The 
purpose of the pending amendment is to 
reduce that amount by $300 million, or 
approximately 7 percent. I do not ques- 
tion for a moment that we could take 
any program mentioned in the pending 
bill or in any other bill and make a very 
good argument why, from a meritorious 
standpoint, that particular program 
should proceed. However, at some point, 
somewhere we must cut back on some 
programs which are popular and which 
each of us thinks are essential. There are 
measures contained in the bill, as I men- 
tioned earlier, dealing with the question 
of whether we should add $400 million 
to the demonstration cities program. 
There is a request for a $500 million in- 
crease in this bill for urban development. 
There is an extra section here that is 
not in the House bill to add $1.3 billion 
for the urban renewal program. 

Each of those matters will be argued 
by those who are sponsoring them as be- 
ing meritorious. Perhaps they are. I am 
not debating that. 

The question is how long we can con- 
tinue to expand each and every one of 
these programs without cutting back on 
some other programs. For example, last 
year under the urban renewal programs 
we had $750 million contained in the bill. 
The bill on which we will vote shortly 
contains $1.3 billion, or an increase of 
$550 million. 
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The question is. Are we going to carry 
all of these programs as we have here- 
tofore and still expand some of the other 
programs which we think have a higher 
priority, or are we going to cut back on 
some of them? 

My own personal opinion is that we 
can absorb this $300 million cut in the 
program, and it would still leave this 
agency approximately $3.75 billion; and 
that is not peanuts where I come from. 

Mr. President, I am ready to vote. 

Mrs. SMITH. Mr. President, I would 
like to comment briefly on that part of 
the independent offices appropriation bill 
which relates to providing funds for the 
National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration. 

On June 18, the House reported that 
it had accepted the Senate’s amend- 
ments to H.R. 15856, the NASA authori- 
zation bill for fiscal year 1969. 

As the ranking minority member of 
the Aeronautical and Space Sciences 
Committee, I would like to make it abun- 
dantly clear that while I was pleased that 
as a result of this House action the au- 
thorization bill fully expressed the will of 
the Senate, I was not and am not at all 
etna with the content of the bill it- 
self. 

I will not restate my position on the 
space program since I had my full say 
during the Senate’s consideration of the 
authorization bill, and I have been in 
politics long enough to fully understand 
and agree with the need for practicality 
in such matters. 

It just seems to me that the Senate’s 
judgment on many matters—whether it 
be appropriations or gun control—can be 
likened to a pendulum: swinging from 
one extreme to another. I fear that the 
current position of the pendulum is re- 
sulting in decision that are pennywise 
and pound foolish. 

I believe I am as mindful as any of my 
colleagues that our current budgetary 
situation makes it necessary to carefully 
scrutinize each agency’s funding request. 
Nevertheless, in an age when science and 
technology are so desperately important 
to keeping a nation strong, both from an 
economic and defense standpoint, I find 
it difficult to understand why the ma- 
jority of the Senate would wish to curtail 
our space technology programs to the 
extent it did. 

Briefly, what this bill does is reduce to 
a snail's pace our space applications 
program which has a capability of pro- 
viding substantial benefits in such di- 
verse fields as agriculture, geology, 
oceanography, and shipping; severely 
curtail our planetary exploration pro- 
gram which potentially could provide us 
with a deeper understanding of our en- 
vironment, as well as a general knowl- 
edge of our entire universe; and require 
NASA to sharply reduce its technical 
manpower, which, in essence, provides 
the brainpower needed to continue the 
tremendous successes of the space pro- 
gram to date. 

To those of you who are yet to be con- 
vinced that the industrial power of a 
nation, of which science and technology 
is the backbone, is the controlling factor 
as to whether a nation lives or dies, 
prospers or decays—I refer you to the 
recent history of any number of nations 
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which have taken diverse paths in regard 
to the development of a solid base in 
science and technology. I am certain you 
will find that, with little exception, those 
nations which have nurtured and en- 
couraged its science and technology are 
the same nations which have achieved a 
more prosperous and better life for its 
citizens. 

It is my hope that we will not have to 
wait too long before the pendulum swings 
back to a more middle range. And, I 
hope also, that my colleagues will agree 
with the necessity of providing funds to 
NASA, at least in the amount now pro- 
vided in H.R. 17023. 

I would like to take this opportunity 
to commend all the staff members of both 
the Aeronautical and Space Sciences 
Committee and the Appropriations Com- 
mittee for their impartial and conscien- 
tious assistance during our many hear- 
ings and in the reporting of these bills. 

Mr. CANNON, Mr. President, NASA 
has been cut more than any other agency. 
Its budget has been cut 20 percent from 
the budget request of fiscal year 1968. 
This has forced the agency—NASA—to 
retrench deeply so that now only the 
most important programs can be funded 
with the amount in the bill. Deeper cuts 
will mean cutting back severely ongoing 
programs, This will result in great waste 
of funds already spent since NASA will 
be unable to complete, and thereby get 
the results from, programs on which a 
great deal of money has been spent al- 
ready. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, as 
chairman of the authorizing committee 
for appropriations for the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration, I 
urge the support of the Senate for the 
$4,008,223,000 recommended for that 
agency in the independent offices ap- 
propriation bill (H.R. 17023) now under 
discussion. The NASA budget request for 
fiscal year 1969 was cut $219,840,000 by 
the Committee on Aeronautical and 
Space Sciences and further reduced by 
$137,487,000 for a total cut of $357,- 
327,000 during the authorization process. 
The Senate Appropriations Committee 
is now recommending a further reduc- 
tion of $4,850,000, leaving an amount 
which is identical to that appropriated 
by the House. 

I should like to stress that the amount 
now recommended is $580 million below 
that appropriated by the Congress for 
NASA for fiscal year 1968 and over $1 
billion below that requested by the ad- 
ministration for NASA for fiscal year 
1968. This reduction of 20 percent is 
made at a time when the agency’s pro- 
grams are maturing and therefore re- 
ductions seriously impair the agency’s 
ability to continue the programs and 
achieve the objectives which were origi- 
nally intended and approved by the Con- 
gress. The $4 billion in H.R. 17023 is 
basically for the support of ongoing pro- 
grams at an austere level and will pro- 
vide only for the most minimum com- 
mitments for maintaining the capability 
to undertake future programs which will 
equip this Nation with a viable space 
program in the years ahead. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I urge that the Senate support the 
amount recommended by the Appropria- 
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tions Committee for the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration. 

I would also like to say that we have 
had remarkably fine work from the com- 
mittee members, 

I appreciate very much what the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
ALLOTT] had to say. All through the 
hearings he was asking questions and 
trying to find out what would be affected 
by proposed cuts. I heard the Senator 
this afternoon. I know he is one who has 
become convinced that the amounts rec- 
ommended are necessary and that the 
programs are essential and proper. 

The distinguished Senator from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Macnuson] did a wonderful 
job as chairman. 

The distinguished Senator from Maine 
(Mrs. SMITH] always takes a deeply 
studied and consequently an extremely 
strong position on these matters, year 
in and year out. 

Mr. President, I hope the NASA ap- 
propriation is not further cut or reduced 
by the decision of the Senate. 

Mr, ALLOTT. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator from New Mexico for his 
kind words. 

I hesitate to say anything after the 
very factual and forceful presentation 
by the distinguished Senator from 
Maine. As always, she presents things 
very clearly. 

Professor Bernell once said that wars 
are conducted not with intelligence, but 
upon the basis of gusts of emotion. And 
I am afraid that that is what is being at- 
tempted here this afternoon. 

Before I close, I would like to say a few 
words in an effort to try to encourage my 
colleagues not to march up the long hill 
for the acquisition of science, knowledge, 
and capability and then, before reach- 
ing the summit, lose our courage and 
stumble and fall down and have to start 
back up the hill again. 

Many things have been a direct fallout 
of the space program. I would like to read 
two or three things that I made some 
notes on. 

One is heat-resisting electronic com- 
ponents designed for rocket systems 
which lengthen the life of every radio 
and television set produced in the United 
States. 

A computer technique used to clarify 
pictures from the moon is enhancing the 
value of X-ray pictures for medical diag- 
nosis. 

Grooving highway pavement, resulting 
from NASA studies of aircraft skidding 
on runways, has reduced highway acci- 
dents as much as 90 percent in the cases 
in which it has been employed. 

A sight switch, developed to help astro- 
nauts cope with instrument panels dur- 
ing blastoff, has been adapted as a con- 
trol device on motorized wheelchairs for 
paraplegics. A spray-on electrode devel- 
oped by NASA flight researchers enables 
doctors to get better and more accurate 
cardiographs with less static, and much 
more accurately records the heart’s re- 
action to exercise. A continual measure- 
ment of uniformity of the thickness of 
steelplate in rolling mills is measured 
now by means of an infrared sensor orig- 
inally developed as an arise sensor for 
the Nimbus satellites. 

Another item I should like to point 
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to is this: When NASA launched the 
Early Bird for Comsat; 3 years ago, for 
example, it boosted the capacity of the 
Trans-Atlantic telephone system by 50 
percent. Where would we have been to- 
day with Telcom if we had not had 
NASA? It already has been estimated 
that this whole new industry will be 
grossing $200 million by 1975. 

Another clear advance: This year a 
series of 3 satellites scheduled for launch 
each with a 1,200 circuit capacity and at 
a cost of some $9 million, Intelsat ITI, 
will take its place in the highly complex 
network of beneficial communications 
satellites. By comparison, the 720-circuit 
underwater system—not 1,200—designed 
to go into place between Rhode Island 
and the Iberian Peninsula, will require 
an estimated $70 million capital invest- 
ment, as compared with the $9 million 
in Intelsat III, which will give us a 1,200- 
circuit capacity. 

Where would we be without these ad- 
vances? I could go on and on, but these 
are just a few of the advances that have 
come from NASA. 

Mr. John Moore, the vice president of 
North American Rockwell, recently 
stated that the space program has 
brought about more than 12,000 new 
products and techniques which did not 
exist a decade ago. 

So the real question here today, Mr. 
President, is this: In the total NASA au- 
thorizations this year, we have cut them 
from over $5 billion to $4,008 million. 
which is not a cut of 10 percent, as the 
Senator from Delaware set up in his 
amendment a few weeks ago, but a cut of 
20 percent. We are faced this afternoon, 
it seems to me, with a fundamental ques- 
tion, and it is a serious one. Having 
marched up this long hill for the con- 
quest of space, for the conquest of scien- 
tific knowledge—which no one can deny 
has just begun to spread its beneficient 
influence over every phase of our build- 
ing and construction, our thought, our 
schools, our universities, and our stu- 
dents—are we going to put in another 
cut, after the cut the committee has put 
in, which will almost fully destroy the 
further down-the-line space capability 
of NASA? I sincerely hope Senators will 
not do it. To me, it represents a step 
backward from reality. It represents a 
step backward from the vision and the 
foresight which America should be show- 
ing today. It represents a step backward 
from the actuality and reality of the 
threats of the Russian system, which we 
cannot afford to do in this country. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, the budget request for space 
this year was $4,370,400,000. The bill as 
reported by the committee was in the 
amount of $4,008,223,000, or a reduction 
of approximately $362 million. The 
amendment now pending would reduce 
the amount further by $300 million. If 
both of them are adopted it would mean 
a $600 million reduction, or approxi- 
mately 15 percent. It would still leave in 
this bill $3.75 billion. I say this is all that 
we can afford. 

The Senator from Colorado has made 
an excellent argument as to the ad- 
vances and the great achievements in the 
last few years since we started the space 
program. I am not belittling this pro- 
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gram. In fact, I will point out a few 
other achievements that we have devel- 
oped since we entered this space age, 
because I believe in giving the opposi- 
tion all the benefits of the argument that 
can be used on their side. 

As the Senator from Colorado said, 
there have been many spectacular 
achievements, but one he did not men- 
tion is that our national debt has in- 
creased astronomically. We are almost 
to the moon with the national debt, On 
the other hand, our deficit this year will 
be the largest deficit in the history of 
our country, around $25 billion. That is 
the estimate for the fiscal year 1968. 
That is an average deficit of $2 billion a 
month—another achievement in this 
space age. 

Likewise, inflation is eating up the 
American dollar for our aged and those 
on pension—a great achievement in this 
space age. 

And why has this inflation developed? 
Because the Government has con- 
sistently spent more money than it has; 
and in order to finance the debt we have 
had to borrow that money in the money 
markets with the result that interest 
rates today are likewise at their highest 
level in 100 years. 

I believe all these facts must be con- 
sidered as we continuously expand these 
appropriation bills. I am wondering 
whether it is not time that we come out 
of space, put our feet firmly on the 
ground, and start talking about just how 
much we can afford. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I sincerely 
and vigorously urge that there be no 
cut in this particular program. 

A year ago, when the National Aero- 
nauties and Space Administration budg- 
et was last before Congress, I raised the 
warning that too much was hanging in 
the balance of play budgetcutting exer- 
cises with the space effort. Congress of 
course has the responsibility to reduce 
spending wherever it can at the Federal 
level. The space program is as open 
to spending cuts as any other Federal 
program. But blind, arbitrary slashes 
can cause mortal wounds. 

We avoided the mortal wounds last 
year. I can only hope we will do so again 
this year. 

As I observed on this floor last month, 
the House earlier chopped this vital pro- 
gram back from $60 million to $11.7 mil- 
lion. In so doing, it failed to leave 
enough money even to close out the proj- 
ect. The ax fell without reason or direc- 
tion. 

Fortunately, the House subsequently 
agreed with the Senate authorization for 
NASA, which contained $55 million for 
NERVA. Subsequent to that, the Sen- 
ate Space Committee and the Senate 
Appropriations Committee approved the 
same total figure for NASA which was 
approved by the House. 

Mr. President, I commend to the at- 
tention of my distinguished colleagues 
the language contained in the Appro- 
priations Committee report which argues 
persuasively in favor of realistic funding 
for the NERVA program: 

The committee concurs in the House rec- 
ommendation that only the most important 
and highest priority programs be funded at 
th's time. It is essential to continue the 
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momentum of the Apollo program that has 
been reestablished. Also, the committee is 
convinced that without the development of 
a nuclear rocket engine it is not possible to 
project a viable space program based on 
advancement in propulsion capability, and 
deferral of such development will be very 
costly to the Nation in the long run. 

For the NERVA program, being developed 
jointly by NASA and AEC, the NASA authori- 
zation is $55 million and the AEC authoriza- 
tion is $69 million. The committee recom- 
mends that an adequate funding level be 
provided to assure that a balanced program 
is maintained between the two agencies. 


We have heard all the arguments in 
behalf of NERVA many times over. We 
know that this nuclear rocket engine is 
the inevitable next step forward, that 
the program is already eminently suc- 
cessful, that 1 year’s delay now will cost 
us 5 to 6 years later, that leadtime is 
needed to maintain a continuous ad- 
vance in technology, and that, if we do 
not perfect a nuclear rocket engine, the 
Russians soon will. I will not attempt to 
retrace all these familiar points. I would 
rather concentrate on the area that con- 
cerns us most this year of financial prob- 
lems. I will argue on the money points. 

Few among us, I think, realize the 
NERVA program—which will double our 
space capability—is costing less than 14% 
percent of the overall space budget. The 
request this year, for example, is 1.3 per- 
cent. What is more, it is not expected 
ever to exceed 3 percent at any time dur- 
ing the flight engine development. So, 
point 1 is that this program, which will 
deliver such big results, is costing com- 
paratively little. The experts call this 
cost effectiveness, I think. 

Point 2, as I pointed out earlier, we 
have already invested well more than $1 
billion in this effort. It becomes nothing 
short of foolish to abandon it now at this 
critical juncture merely to shave a few 
figures off total appropriations. 

Point 3, it would actually be more ex- 
pensive in immediate spending to shut 
down all this fine work. The actual cost 
of keeping it running is less than the 
phase-out expense. 

So we must begin to ask: Where is the 
saving? We are really too far com- 
mitted—and we should be—to withdraw 
now. If we examine all the issues with 
reason and justice, we will see clearly 
that it is far too costly to defer or delay. 

Point 4 is perhaps the most telling 
argument. That point is the long-range 
cost of shutting down and reactivating 
at some future date. The added price of 
this rather futile gesture toward budget 
cutting runs to an estimated $300 mil- 
lion, as I stressed earlier. 

This is costly economy, Mr. President. 
I do not think our Nation can afford it. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, may 
I add just a brief remark on NASA’s nu- 
clear rocket program. 

Fifty-five million dollars are needed to 
proceed with the essentials of the NASA 
phase of the nuclear rocket development 
program. NASA has requested $60 mil- 
lion, The Senate authorizing committee, 
under the very able leadership of Chair- 
man ANDERSON, recommended $55 million 
for a minimum useful program, a figure 
subsequently approved by the House and 
Senate. 

Funding at this reduced level will per- 
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mit the start of an engine system devel- 
opment leading to a flight engine in the 
late 1970’s. It will allow a parallel and 
balanced development activity between 
NASA and the AEC. 

This is the only propulsion develop- 
ment program that offers a firm promise 
of significantly advancing U.S. space 
propulsion capabilities over the next dec- 
ade. These capabilities will be applicable 
to a broad spectrum of potential ad- 
vanced civil-military missions. The nu- 
clear rocket is not aimed at replacing 
existing large chemical rockets. Rather, 
its use would be in combination with an 
existing chemical rocket and in order to 
enhance significantly—in some missions 
double—the latter’s capabilities. 

We have had a history of lagging be- 
hind the Soviet Union in space propul- 
sion capabilities and then in trying to 
catch up. We do not want to repeat this 
mistake in 1968, and, therefore, recom- 
mend proceeding forward with the nu- 
clear rocket development at the reduced 
$55 million level. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Cannon in the chair). The question is 
on agreeing to the amendment. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. ALLOTT. The matter pending is 
the Williams amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. ALLOTT. So a vote for the Wil- 
liams amendment would be a vote to 
cut $300 million additionally out of the 
research program. A vote against it 
would be to sustain the committee 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The 
Senator is correct. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Dela- 
ware. On this question the yeas and 
nays have been ordered, and the clerk 
will call the roll. 

The bill clerk called the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Alaska 
(Mr, BARTLETT], the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. CLARK], the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT], the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Harris], the Sena- 
tor from Arizona [Mr. Haypen], the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY], 
the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Lauscne], 
the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Lone], 
the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Mc- 
CarTHY], and the Senator from Minne- 
1 (Mr. MONDALE] are necessarily ab- 
sent. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Hawaii [Mr. Inouye] is absent on official 
business. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Alaska [Mr. 
BARTLETT], the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. CLARK], and the Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. LauscHE] would each vote 
“yea,” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. Percy] and 
the Senator from Vermont [Mr. Prouty] 
are necessarily absent. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. Percy] would vote 
“nay.” 
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The result was announced—yeas 34, 
nays 52, as follows: 


[No. 218 Leg.] 
YEAS—34 
Bayh Gruening Pell 
Boggs Hansen Proxmire 
Brewster Hart Randolph 
Burdick Hatfield Ribicoft 
Byrd, Va Hollings Spong 
Byrd, W. Va Man: d Symington 
Ch McGovern Talmadge 
Cooper McIntyre Tydings 
Cotton Metcalf Williams, Del. 
Dirksen Morton Young, N. Dak. 
Ervin Nelson 
Gore Pastore 
NAYS—52 
Aiken Hartke Moss 
Allott Hickenlooper Mundt 
Anderson Hill Murphy 
Baker Holland Muskie 
Bennett Hruska Pearson 
Bible Jackson Russell 
Brooke Javits Scott 
Cannon Jordan, N.C Smathers 
Carlson Jordan, Idaho Smith 
Case Kuchel Sparkman 
Curtis Long, La. Stennis 
Dodd uson Thurmond 
Dominick McClellan Tower 
Eastland McGee Wiliams, N.J. 
Ellender Miller Yarborough 
Fannin Monroney Young, Ohio 
Fong Montoya 
Morse 
NOT VOTING—13 
Bartlett Inouye Mondale 
Clark Kennedy Percy 
Fulbright Lausche Prouty 
Harris Long, Mo. 
Hayden McCarthy 


So the amendment of Mr. WILLIAMS of 
Delaware to the committee amendment 
was rejected. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I move 
that the vote by which the amendment 
to the committee amendment was re- 
jected be reconsidered. 

Mr. KUCHEL and Mr. HOLLAND 
moved to lay the motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion recurs on agreeing to the committee 
amendment on page 20, line 13, to strike 
out “$3,383,250,000” and insert 83,370. 
300,000”. 

The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The next 
committee amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 20, 
line 19, after the word “law”, strike out 
“$21,800,000” and insert “$34,750,000”. 

AMENDMENTS NO. 880 


Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to call up my 
Amendments No. 880 and ask that they 
be stated and considered en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Ohio to consider his amendments 
at this time? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. The clerk will report the 
amendments, and they will be considered 
en bloc. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 30, 
line 21, strike out “$48,640,000” and in- 
sert in lieu thereof “$43,040,000”. 

On page 31, line 10, strike out 
$15,000,000” and insert in lieu thereof 
“$10,000,000”. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 
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Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
briefiy stated, my amendment would cut 
the civil defense appropriation by $10,- 
600,000, slightly more than 16 percent 
of the amount recommended by the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. It would re- 
duce the recommended appropriation for 
operation and maintenance from $48,- 
640,000 to $43,040,000, and the recom- 
mended appropriation for research, shel- 
ter, survey, and marking from $15 to $10 
million. 

Mr. President, officials of the Depart- 
ment of Defense requested $76,800,000 
for civil defense purposes for fiscal year 
1969. The House of Representatives re- 
duced that figure to $58,040,000. Then, 
the Senate Committee on Appropriations 
added $5 million for shelters, survey, and 
marking and an additional $600 thou- 
sand for operation and maintenance, for 
a total appropriation of $63,400,000—$5.6 
million more than approved by the House 
of Representatives. 

Mr. President, I do not know of a 
single method whereby we could more 
clearly manifest our desire to save tax- 
payers’ money than by reducing appro- 
priations for the civil defense boon- 
doggle. Here is an opportunity for Sen- 
ators to demonstrate that they mean 
what they say when they call for economy 
in government and the elimination of un- 
necessary spending. 

How can the Congress in good con- 
science cut appropriations for the Head- 
start program, the Teacher Corps, school 
lunch programs, and a multitude of other 
vital welfare programs, and at the same 
time, continue to spend millions of dol- 
lars on the completely useless civil de- 
fense program. More than $1,700,000,000 
has gone down the drain to date for this 
boondoggle and Americans are no more 
secure than they would have been with- 
out that tremendous expenditure. 

It appears that all appropriation bills 
proposed by the Department of Defense 
seem to be automatically approved. They 
seem to fall in the same category as the 
Stars and Stripes, or motherhood. In 
reality, the civil defense program has 
nothing whatever to do with the defense 
of our Nation. It offers nothing whatever 
toward our national security, nor toward 
the maintenance of our defense posture. 
It has been an utter waste of taxpayers’ 
money since its inception. 

In my judgment, this entire program 
should be scrapped. However, being a 
realist, I have offered a modest amend- 
ment, which at least will save $10,600,000. 
Surely, $53 million should suffice for fis- 
cal year 1969. President Johnson has 
called for the elimination of all non- 
essential expenditures. If ever there were 
a program that comes within the cate- 
gory of nonessential expenditures, it is 
the so-called civil defense program. 

First, there was an evacuation plan 
whereby people would flee from one city 
to another city. For example, in event of 
a nuclear attack they were to flee, at 
the sound of sirens, from Cleveland, Ohio, 
toward Lorain, Ohio, 25 miles west, on 
the Lake Road. Then, the Lorain civil 
defense authorities, under their evacua- 
tion plan, would have the people flee east 
from Lorain toward Cleveland on the 
same road. Finally, that silly scheme was 
abandoned. Now they have this inane 
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shelter-marking program. If there were 
ever a program in the category of non- 
essential, it is this. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, may we 
have order? I cannot clearly understand 
the Senator from Ohio. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There will 
be order in the Senate. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
today, more than 23 years after the 
atomic bomb was dropped on Hiroshima 
and after the expenditure of almost $2 
billion of taxpayers’ money, the United 
States has no civil defense program wor- 
thy of the name. Most of what exists con- 
sists of absurd plans on paper; the rest 
is confusion. 

Only recently, millions of propaganda 
letters and home survey questionnaires 
relative to proposed home shelters were 
sent out by the Bureau of the Census, 
acting as agent for civil defense offi- 
cials in the Department of Defense, at the 
astonishing cost of $8 million. This ques- 
tionnaire was ridiculous in its concept 
and outrageous in its execution—the 
worst recent example of thousands of 
silly and absurd schemes concocted over 
the years by civil defense officials for 
want of something better to do. 

The fact is that reliable American ob- 
servers in the Soviet Union have report- 
ed that they have not noted any civil de- 
fense shelter program of any sort of 
civilian defense program in the Soviet 
Union, except, perhaps, for some surviv- 
al training courses and some courses in 
guerrilla warfare. No provision has been 
made for fallout shelters in newly built 
structures within the Soviet Union nor 
within the huge subway system in Mos- 
cow. Evidently, Soviet leaders have had 
the good sense not to squander their 
country’s resources on futile programs 
that would add nothing whatever to the 
defense of their nation. 

Mr. President, our only defense is to 
make it crystal clear to the Soviet lead- 
ers that a first strike against us will trig- 
ger unbearable retaliation. We now 
maintain a 3- or 4-to-1 advantage over 
the Soviet Union in the number of 
strategic missiles we possess. But even 
this does not fully measure our real ad- 
vantage. Above everything else, we main- 
tain 41 Polaris submarines each carry- 
ing 16 missiles with nuclear warheads. 
The most modern of these missiles has a 
maximum range of approximately 2,875 
land miles. No area within the vast land 
mass of the Soviet Union or Communist 
China is safe from devastation by mis- 
siles fired from these submarines. 

Leaders of the Soviet Union and Com- 
munist China are well aware of the tre- 
mendous offensive power that we possess 
and of our ability to annihilate an enemy 
by instant retaliation. Furthermore, the 
Soviet Union is no longer ruled by a ty- 
rant such as Stalin. It is no longer a 
“have not” nation, but a “have” nation 
seeking to raise the standard of living of 
its people. Present leadership is evinc- 
ing cooperation toward us instead of 
threatening annihilation. The Soviet 
Union is no longer the menace it once 
was to the peace of the world. It is really 
unthinkable that there would be any 
nuclear conflict between us. 

There is no other nuclear power in the 
world that threatens us today. Commu- 
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nist China, which has a crude nuclear 
capacity, will not have the capacity to 
make any sort of nuclear attack on us 
whatever before 1975. Nothing being 
done today by the civil defense bureau- 
crats will be of any use whatever 5 years 
from now. It is a certainty that a reduc- 
tion of slightly more than $10 million 
in the civil defense appropriation this 
year will in no conceivable way affect 
our defense posture in 1974 or 1975. 

Year after year, we in Congress have 
continued to appropriate huge sums for 
civil defense in piecemeal fashion, but 
not for any serious plan of action. In 
reality we were grasping at straws, for 
no one in his heart really believed that 
the civil defense program would be of 
any protection in a nuclear holocaust. 
Senators will again hear the timeworn 
argument that we should have at least 
a minimum civil defense program “just 
in case.” Last year, more than $80 mil- 
lion was spent on civil defense. Does this 
Nation have any more civil defense in 
the event of a nuclear attack than we 
had a year ago? The answer is, of course, 
an emphatic “No.” 

Today, more than 160 million shelter 
spaces have been “located.” Over 101,000 
of these structures have been marked. 
Very few have been stocked with any 
supplies, but they are marked. We know 
of some in Ohio. They were stocked. Then 
it was learned on inspection that medi- 
cines like penicillin had spoiled, that 
the food had rotted, and that the water 
was undrinkable. 

Does anyone really believe that these 
so-called fallout shelters, which are in 
reality apartment house corridors, of- 
fice building basements, parking garages, 
and the like, are going to be of any real 
protection? Even if one could possibly 
accept this premise, how much more of 
the taxpayers’ money must be spent on 
little black and yellow signs telling citi- 
zens where to go to meet their deaths 
in the horrible event of a nuclear Arma- 
geddon? 

I am certain, Mr. President, that no 
man worth his salt with a wife and chil- 
dren elsewhere would desert them in an 
instant of peril and rush down to some 
basement space marked off as an osten- 
sible shelter area. I am sure no one would 
do that. 

How much more money are we going 
to spend? Surely, $10 million should suf- 
fice for this purpose for the coming fiscal 
year, instead of the $15 million recom- 
mended by the committee. 

Public apathy regarding our civil de- 
fense program could not be greater. The 
truth is citizens have completely lost faith 
in the civil defense boondoggle. Mayors 
in cities throughout the Nation, includ- 
ing New York City, Los Angeles, Balti- 
more, and Portland, Oreg., have either 
completely discarded their local civil de- 
fense programs or have ignored them to 
the point where for all practical purposes 
they have been eliminated. 

Frequently, we Senators receive calls 
and letters from mayors and other muni- 
cipal officials requesting assistance in 
having their applications for public 
works and other Federal projects ex- 
pedited. At the same time, the Federal 
Government is encouraging these offi- 
cials to spend millions of dollars for civil 
defense employees and on ridiculous civil 
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defense follies. If we cut off the head of 
the bureaucratic octopus in Washington, 
its wasteful satellites in States and cities 
will soon wither away. The adoption of 
my amendment—and mine is a very 
modest amendment—would be a good 
beginning toward that end. 

The committee has recommended more 
than $48 million for operation and main- 
tenance of the civil defense organiza- 
tions. More than 826 employees now work 
in the civil defense division of the De- 
partment of Defense. Of this number, 
more than half receive from $13,000 a 
year up to $27,000 a year in salaries. I 
am sure Senators will be surprised to 
learn that the average annual salary of 
all civil defense employees from the Di- 
rector down to the lowliest file clerk, is 
in excess of $12,000 a year. 

We have a great many overpaid and 
underworked employees in all the de- 
partments; but those in Civil Defense 
are among the highest paid in the entire 
Federal bureaucracy. 

In contrast, officials and employees of 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation— 
which many regard as one of the most 
important Federal agencies—receive an 
average of approximately $9,000 a year. 
In the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration—an agency with many 
scientists and highly skilled and edu- 
cated technical personnel—the average 
salary for officials and employees is ap- 
proximately $11,500 a year. Iam a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Aeronautical 
and Space Sciences, and know something 
about that agency. It is astonishing that 
the average salary of NASA officials and 
employees is less than the average for 
those in the Civil Defense division of the 
Department of Defense. The average 
salary for officials and employees in the 
Office of Economic Opportunity is $9,500 
a year; but their responsibility is to the 
poor and not to perpetuate the ridicu- 
lous civil defense boondoggle. The aver- 
age salary for officials and employees of 
the Small Business Administration is 
$10,700 a year; in the Civil Aeronautics 
Board, $11,400. Interestingly enough, the 
average salary of officials and employees 
for the Department of the Army is $7,300 
contrasted with the $12,000 a year aver- 
age for Civil Defense employees, who are 
technically part of the Department of 
the Army. 

If my amendment is adopted and $5,- 
600,000 is cut from the appropriations 
for operations and maintenance, I am 
sure that the civil defense agency will 
be able to struggle along on more than 
$43 million for its boondoggle functions 
in fiscal year 1969. It may even be nec- 
essary to transfer some of these high- 
salaried civil defense bureaucrats to 
agencies where they can perform a need- 
ed public service, if they have the ability 
to do so—and I have my doubts on that 
score, I doubt that there is another agen- 
cy in the Federal Government where so 
many employees have done so little for 
so much money. Frankly, this outfit has 
become the catchall, or cesspool, for 
Army officers and civilians who spend 
time concocting propaganda and send- 
ing messages to other unneeded officials 
likewise feeding at the public trough. 

Mr. President, I am about to conclude 
what I have to say in support of my 
amendment, but may I add—and this is 
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surprising—that recently there was re- 
vealed another vivid example of the ab- 
surd lengths to which civil defense offi- 
cials will go in wasting taxpayers’ money. 
In his testimony last April before the 
Preparedness Investigating Subcommit- 
tee, Assistant Secretary of Defense Alain 
C. Enthoven testified that among the 
current proposals of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff which, I am glad to say, has been 
denied to date by the Bureau of the 
Budget was a request for a shelter pro- 
gram for protection of U.S.-based mili- 
tary personnel and their dependents 
against nuclear attack. I do not know 
whether they propose this as a defense 
against a possible nuclear attack from 
Communist China or from the Soviet 
Union, but the proposal they made was 
to cost $191 million over the next 5-year 
period. Taxpayers can certainly be 
thankful that Budget Bureau officials 
denied this request. Of course, the re- 
quest will be renewed next year. I hope 
they will continue to deny it. However, it 
is a certainty that it will be among those 
items sought next year or in succeeding 
years. If the past is any guide to the fu- 
ture, it will in all probability slip 
through one of these years with little ` 
notice and in the guise of a defense ap- 
propriation and come before the Senate 
for a vote in the closing days of a ses- 
sion when we are hurrying toward a 
much-hoped-for adjournment. 

Of course, this entire proposal is as 
meaningless and foolish as other civil 
defense fallout shelter schemes over the 
years. However, it is important to relate 
because it depicts the insidious means by 
which the philosophy of despair and 
defeatism perpetrated by civil defense 
Officials, willingly or unwillingly, per- 
vades the thinking of the Department of 
Defense. If by adopting my amendment 
we serve notice that the Congress will 
no longer tolerate this indiscriminate 
use of taxpayers’ money, we will help to 
bring about an end to such foolish, waste- 
ful, and shortsighted planning. 

Instead of spending additional mil- 
lions of dollars for foolish holes in the 
ground, instead of bemusing ourselves 
with the cruel nonsense of shelters, we 
should be spending this money to cure 
social evils that have afflicted our Nation 
here at home and to forge links of peace 
with the peoples throughout the world. 

Mr. President, by adopting my amend- 
ment, $10,600,000,000 will be saved with- 
out in any way impairing our national 
security or vital public services. I know 
that we will probably hear the old argu- 
ment that the civil defense budget 
amounts to but a fraction of 1 percent 
of the total defense budget. However, 
translated into dollars, this percentage 
exceeds $60 million this year—a huge 
sum of money that could be diverted to 
essential programs such as the model 
cities program, for eradication of rats 
from our cities and for other needed pro- 
grams for the welfare of millions of 
Americans. 

Mr. President, here is one place where 
we can practice real economy if we are 
sincerely interested in eliminating non- 
essential Federal spending. I urge that 
my amendment be adopted. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, a 
great deal can be said about whether we 
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should have civil defense or not. I think 
a great bulk of Americans believe in it 
and want it carried on and financed. 

We have gradually cut the appropria- 
tions for civil defense. Last year it was 
$66 million for operation and main- 
tenance. The estimates this year were 
for $55 million. We added $600,000 after 
receiving a great deal of testimony and 
cut the budget $6,560,000. We thought 
that was cut to the bone and would 
barely provide enough with which to 
operate. They do not always operate only 
in the field of civil defense. They also 
take part in all of the disasters and other 
occurrences, such as tornadoes, floods, 
fires, and other disasters. 

On research, shelters, and survey, we 
have cut the amount every year. We are 
reaching the point now where about 
all we have to do is to give them sufflei- 
ent money to maintain the present re- 
search and shelter service and the 
marking of new places that may be built. 
And for a continuing effort on it, we have 
reached about the point where next year 
they will have marked all of the places— 
that can be marked for this purpose. 

I think this cut would seriously handi- 
cap this work. We have cut them and 
cut them, and they are down now to 
where they can just about keep up with 
their bare program in cooperation with 
the local communities. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
in closing my argument and refuting 
the statement just made by the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Washing- 
ton, I desire to point out again that the 
House of Representatives considered 
this legislative proposal, and the Senate 
Committee on Appropriations has not 
accepted the reductions made in the 
House of Representatives, but has added 
$5 million for shelters and marking and 
an additional $600,000 for operations 
and maintenance. There is a total ap- 
propriation of $63 million. This is $5.6 
million more than the amount passed in 
the House of Representatives. 

I think it was a grave mistake even to 
grant the amount approved by the House 
of Representatives. I certainly feel that 
my modest amendment should be agreed 
to, particularly in view of the fact that 
the Senate committee increased this out- 
rageous boondoggle by $5.6 million this 
fiscal year, at a time when there is a cry- 
ing need for economy in Government. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I think 
the record should be complete. And I 
think the Senator from Ohio would be 
very happy to have it complete. 

In 1963 we appropriated for operations 
and maintenance $75 million. It has gone 
down every year and is $48 million this 
year. It is $18 million below last year, and 
$17 million below the budget. The cut is 
13 percent. 

Research, shelter survey, and marking 
started out as high as $53 million in 1963. 
It has gone down to $15 million this 
year, which is a cut under last year of $5 
million. The cut is 25 percent under last 
year, and a little more than that under 
the budget. So, the committee has done 
a very good job. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment of 
the Senator from Ohio. On this question 
the yeas and nays have been ordered, and 
the clerk will call the roll. 
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The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BAYH (when his name was 
called). On this vote I have a pair with 
the distinguished Senator from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. RANDOLPH]. If he were present 
and voting, he would vote “nay.” If I 
were permitted to vote, I would vote 
“yea.” Therefore, I withhold my vote. 

The rollcall was concluded. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Alaska 
(Mr. BARTLETT], the Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. CLARK], the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT], the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Harris], the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY], 
the Senator from Ohio [Mr. LAUSCHE], 
the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Lone], 
the Senator from Montana [Mr. Mans- 
FIELD], the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
McCartuy], the Senator from Minnesota 
[Mr. Monpatel, the Senator from West 
Virginia [Mr. RANDOLPH] are necessarily 
absent. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Hawaii [Mr. Inouye] is absent on offi- 
cial business. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Alaska [Mr. 
BARTLETT] and the Senator from Ohio 
LMr. Lausch] would each vote “yea.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. CLARK] is paired with the 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Harris]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Pennsylvania would vote “yea” and the 
Senator from Oklahoma would vote 
“nay” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Bennett], the 
Senator from California [Mr. MURPHY], 
the Senator from Illinois [Mr. PERCY], 
and the Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
Prouty] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Iowa [Mr. HICKEN- 
LOOPER] is detained on official business. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. BENNETT], the Senator 
from California [Mr. Murry], and the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. Percy] would 
each vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 27, 
nays 54, as follows: 
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YEAS—27 
Bible Hatfield Nelson 
Boggs Jordan, Idaho Proxmire 
Brewster McGovern Smathers 
Burdick McIntyre Symington 
Byrd, Va Metcalf Tydings 
Carlson Montoya Williams, N.J. 
Church Morse Williams, Del. 
Gruening Moss Yarborough 
Hartke Mundt Young, Ohio 

NAYS—54 
Aiken Fong Miller 
Allott Gore Monroney 
Anderson Griffin Morton 
Baker Hansen Muskie 
Brooke Hart Pastore 
Byrd, W. Va. Hayden Pearson 
Cannon Hill Pell 
Case Holland Ribicoff 
Cooper Hollings Russell 
Cotton Hruska Scott 
Curtis Jackson Smith 
Dirksen Javits Sparkman 
Dodd Jordan, N.C Spong 
Dominick Kuchel Stennis 
Eastland Lorg, La, Talmadge 
Ellender uson Thurmond 
Ervin McClellan Tower 
Fannin Young, N. Dak. 
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PRESENT AND GIVING A LIVE PAIR, AS 
PREVIOUSLY RECORDED—1 


Bayh, for. 
NOT VOTING—17 

Bartlett Inouye Mondale 
Bennett Kennedy Murphy 
Clark Lausche Percy 
Fulbright Long, Mo. Prouty 
Harris Mansfield Randolph 
Hickenlooper McCarthy 


So the amendment of Mr. Younc of 
Ohio was rejected. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was rejected. 

Mr. PASTORE. I move to lay that mo- 
tion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that all 
time on further amendments be limited 
to 20 minutes on each side, including 
committee amendments; that the time 
on committee amendments be under the 
control of the manager of the bill, the 
Senator from Washington [Mr. Macnu- 
son], and the ranking minority member 
of the committee, the Senator from Col- 
orado [Mr. ALLorr]; and that the time 
on other amendments be equally divided 
and under the control of the mover of 
the amendment and the chairman of the 
committee, the Senator from Washing- 
ton [Mr. Macnuson]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The unanimous- consent agreement, 
later reduced to writing, is as follows: 

Ordered, That during the further consider- 
ation of the bill (H.R. 17023), making ap- 
propriations for sundry independent execu- 
tive bureaus, boards, commissions, corpora- 
tions, agencies, offices, and the Department 
of Housing and Urban Development for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1969, and for other 
purposes, debate on any amendment, includ- 
ing committee amendments shall be limited 
to 40 minutes, to be equally divided and 
controlled by the mover of any such amend- 
ment and the Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Macnuson]. The time on committee amend- 
ments shall be divided and controlled by the 
Senators from Colorado and Washington 
Mr. ALLorr and Mr. Macnuson] respectively. 

AMENDMENT NO. 892 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to call up my amend- 
ment (No. 892), and ask that it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read 
as follows: 

On page 33, line 21, insert the follow- 
ing: “$55,000,000" in lieu of “$38,838,000”. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Alabama? 

The Chair hears none and it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, as I 
understand, the time limitation is 20 
minutes to a side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is correct. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the name 
of the Senator from Texas [Mr. Yar- 
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BOROUGH] be added as a cosponsor of this 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

How much time does the Senator from 
Alabama yield to himself? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield myself 10 
minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Alabama is recognized. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, in 
offering this amendment, I am asking 
that the full amount be restored that 
the department requested. This proposal 
relates to planning money under section 
701 of the National Housing Act. 

I have discussed this matter with the 
chairman of the committee and also the 
distinguished Senator from Colorado 
[Mr. ALLoTT]. It is my understanding 
that those gentlemen are willing to go 
along provided the amount is set at $47.5 
million in lieu of $55 million. 

I did not discuss that matter with the 
Senator from Washington [Mr. Mac- 
nuson], but I did discuss it with the 
Senator from Colorado and he has 
agreed to the change. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I might say to the 
distinguished Senator from Alabama 
that I would be glad to join with the 
Senator from Colorado in accepting the 
proposal because I originally thought the 
amount should have been higher. 

I do not think there should be any 
suggestion that the committee is against 
urban planning grants. 

While the $38.8 million provided in the 
committee bill is the same as that al- 
lowed by the House, this was the maxi- 
mum amount the House was authorized 
to provide. Since that time additional 
authority has been provided in S. 3794 
as passed by the Senate on May 28 and 
also by the House on July 10 and is now 
pending before a conference committee. 

This is an extremely popular program 
faced with very heavy demand from local 
communities, State governments and 
metropolitan areawide groups. It should 
be pointed out that $38.8 million is actu- 
ally a decrease from the fiscal year 1968 
program level of $45 million. 

If it is our desire to continue good 
comprehensive planning and to provide 
encouragement to State and local efforts 
toward achieving this end, then some 
restoration certainly is in order. I, per- 
sonally, would be more willing to take 
this amendment to conference. 

It is urgent that we do something about 
the matter. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I appreciate the re- 
marks of the distinguished Senator from 
Washington. I did not intend to be crit- 
ical of the committee. I knew the cir- 
cumstances under which the committee 
did its work. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Would the Senator 
explain what this additional money 
would do? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The housing bill 
passed last year provided that a new 
category be authorized in areas outside 
of the metropolitan area. Section 701 is 
the planning program, and it applies to 
urban areas, but there are many rural 
areas and smaller towns that need this 
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planning just as much as the urban 
areas. We extended it this year on a dis- 
trict basis and this additional money is 
asked for to take care of those areas. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I thank the Sen- 
ator. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. There are many 
small communities that might be on the 
periphery of an urban area and we think 
this provision will encourage more re- 
gional planning. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield to me for 2 min- 
utes? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield 2 minutes to 
the Senator from Texas. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, I 
wish to express my appreciation to the 
distinguished Senator from Alabama 
and thank him for the privilege of co- 
sponsoring this amendment; and I wish 
to express my appreciation to the man- 
ager of the bill for accepting the proposal 
in this fashion. I had planned to support 
the Senator from Alabama in the debate 
but it has become unnecessary. 

Mr. President, I express to the distin- 
guished Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Macnuson] my admiration for his very 
capable handling of H.R. 17023, the In- 
dependent Offices and Department of 
Housing and Urban Development appro- 
priations bill of 1969. Chairman Macnu- 
son has done a most effective job and 
brings to us a bill that is greatly im- 
proved over the one that came to us from 
the House. 

Of considerable importance to my 
State and to the entire Nation are the 
appropriations for various programs ad- 
ministered by the Department of Hous- 
ing and Urban Development. Of partic- 
ular concern to me and to my State is 
the appropriation in this bill for urban 
planning grants, generally known as the 
701“ program. 

Under this very worthy program HUD 
makes available to local and State gov- 
ernments financial assistance to help 
them plan orderly urban growth. Never 
before has planning been so necessary as 
now, when our burgeoning urban centers 
are striving to cope with monumental 
economic and social problems. 

During the next 30 years the U.S. pop- 
ulation is expected to increase to about 
300 million people. More than 275 million 
of these people are expected to reside in 
urban areas. The land covered by urban 
development will double during this pe- 
riod. There are few Americans today who 
are not daily exposed to the great prob- 
lems of an expanding urban population— 
problems of overcrowding, frustrating 
traffic jam, diminishing open space, suf- 
focating air pollution, and so forth. 

According to the 1960 census, 73.7 per- 
cent of all Texans lived in urban places. 
This is up from 60.5 percent in 1950, and 
45.4 percent in 1940. Urban places in 
Texas can expect continued population 
expansion and continued problems asso- 
ciated with urban growth. In my State in 
1960 there were a total of 320 places of 
2,500 or more population—299 of those 
had a population of under 50,000 people. 
If the governments of these localities are 
to cope responsibly with the problems of 
their continuing urbanization, then we 
must not deprive them of funds to plan. 
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One need not travel to New York City, 
to Washington, D.C., to Los Angeles, or 
even to Houston, Tex., to experience the 
problems of disorderly urban growth. 
Urban problems are just as prevalent, 
though on a smaller scale, in any middle- 
sized city of 10,000, 20,000, or 50,000 
people. The only difference is that our 
smaller cities still have time to meet the 
crisis—they still have time to plan an 
orderly urban growth. 

The 701 program up to the present 
point has been oriented toward planning 
and development problems of urban areas 
and individual rural counties and small 
cities. S. 3497, the pending housing act 
now in conference committee, authorizes 
a new category of assistance to multi- 
county districts outside metropolitan 
areas. 

This is extremely important in my 
State, where many counties continue to 
lose population to our urban centers. 
From 1950 to 1960, 142 of the 254 coun- 
ties in Texas lost population—that is 
over half—56 percent—of our counties. 
These areas, too, need comprehensive 
planning to determine their future role 
in an urbanizing world. 

The new authorization for these multi- 
county, nonmetropolitan districts, will 
permit the pooling of scarce planning 
and public administration talent for a 
coordinated attack on deficiencies in 
services to rural communities and a con- 
certed effort for development of re- 
sources in these areas. The new district 
planning will help better utilize the tre- 
mendous human and economic invest- 
ment in rural areas and help stem the 
tide of migration to congested cities. 

If the crisis of the city is to be met, 
we must begin to plan today, not only 
in the megalopolis, but in our smaller 
cities and our rural areas as well. 

This planning is the purpose of the 
urban planning grants, initiated by sec- 
tion. 701 of the Housing Act of 1954. This 
year the “701” budget request was for 
$55 million—a very conservative request 
considering that at the $55 million level 
only about half of the applications for 
fiscal year 1969 assistance can be funded. 
Yet we have before us now a recommen- 
dation from the Appropriations Com- 
mittee of $38.8 million for “701” grants. 
This is $16.2 million below the amount 
that I consider necessary to meet at least 
our minimal commitment to these local 
governments. 

We cannot afford to throttle State and 
local planning efforts for urban growth. 
The problems dealt with by these plan- 
ning programs will not wait. The price 
of planning is microscopic compared to 
the sums which can be saved through 
the efficient development and orderly 
growth that comes of planning. 

The distinguished Senator from Ala- 
bama [Mr. SPARKMAN], whose leadership 
in the field of urban development is well- 
known and widely admired, has spon- 
sored an amendment to restore $16.2 mil- 
lion to the “701” program. 

It is my pleasure to cosponsor this 
needed amendment by the Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. Sparkman], which will 
bring HUD’s program of urban planning 
grants up to the budget request of $55 
million. I strongly urge all of my col- 
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leagues to support this worthy amend- 
ment. 

I have received from my State a great 
deal of correspondence documenting the 
importance of full funding for these 
programs. As an indication of the need 
felt in Texas for urban planning grants, 
I ask unanimous consent that telegrams 
to me from Mr. Leslie G. Smyth, of the 
El Paso, Tex., Council of Governments; 
from Mayor George Boyce, of Mesquite, 
Tex., who serves as president of the 
North Central Texas Council of Gov- 
ernments; and from Mr. Ed Danile, of 
the North Texas Regional Planning Com- 
mission, be printed in the Recorp at this 


point. 

There being no objection, the tele- 
grams were ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorD, as follows: 

EL Paso, TEX., 
July 15, 1968. 
Senator RALPH W, YARBOROUGH, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C.: 

Urge amendment of housing bill of 1968 to 
raise 701 appropriation to 55,000,000. Re- 
gional planning contingent on HUD assist- 
ance. 

LESLIE G. SMYTH, 

Executive Director, El Paso Council of 
Governments. 
ARLINGTON, TEX., 
July 9, 1968. 

Hon, RALPH YARBOROUGH, 
Senate Appropriations Committee, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C.: 

I understand that HUD “701” appropria- 
tions for urban planning assistance to local 
governments may be cut to $38.8 million. We 
feel that this is a vital program which has 
contributed to their capability to deal with 
social economics and physical problems of 
greater Dallas and Ft. Worth metropolitan 
region. In behalf of the 110 cities, counties, 
school districts, and special districts who 
are members of North Central Texas Council 
of Governments, I strongly urge and rec- 
ommend appropriations of the originally pro- 
posed $55 million for this important pro- 
gram. Thank you for your help. It is greatly 
appreciated, 

Mayor GEORGE Boyce, 
City of Mesquite, President of North 
Central Texas Council of Governments. 
Wicurra FALLS, TEX., 
RALPH YARBOROUGH, 
Senate Office building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Urge your support for reinstating section 
204 review process in House version of hous- 
ing bill of 1968. Section 204 has been very 
effective in cooperation of cities and counties 
in our area have been able to eliminate 
duplication and construction of inadequate 
facilities when reviewed by area wide agency 
composed of elected officials. Also appreciate 
consideration of reinstating appropriation 
act of 701 planning fund. 

Ep DANILE, 
Executive Director, Nortex Regional 
Planning Commission. 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
modify my amendment, in lieu of the 
figure “$55,000,000”, insert the figure 
“$47,500,000”. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment is so modified. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to join the distinguished Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. SPARKMAN], who is 
the able and respected chairman of the 
Committee on Banking and Currency, 
in sponsoring the pending amendment. 
Our amendment would increase the ap- 
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propriation for the urban planning 
assistance program, the so-called 701 
program, from $38.8 million to $47.5 
million. 

As a member of the Pennsylvania State 
Planning Board, I have acquired a keen 
appreciation of the value of the 701 pro- 
gram. The board, partly with assistance 
of 701 funds, is now preparing a state- 
wide comprehensive development plan 
for the Commonwealth, 

The 701 program is very important to 
State and local governments throughout 
the Nation as well as in Pennsylvania. Ef- 
fective planning and action require sta- 
bility in the continuity of the 701 pro- 
gram. This appropriation is one of the 
most useful investments we can make in 
dealing with the problems of our cities 
and urban regions. 

For these reasons, I urge adoption of 
the amendment. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
yield back the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment of 
the Senator from Alabama, as. modified. 

The amendment, as modified, was 
agreed to. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, we 
passed over temporarily another item in 
NASA which involves the amendment 
on construction and facilities. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will state the amendment. 

The ASSISTANT LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On 
page 20, line 19, strike out “$21,800,000” 
and insert in lieu thereof “$34,750,000”. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, will the Senator from Colorado 
yield me 3 minutes? 

Mr. ALLOTT. I am happy to yield 3 
minutes to the Senator from Delaware. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sena- 
tor from Delaware is recognized for 3 
minutes. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. Pres- 
ident, the Senate has already rejected an 
amendment proposed by me which would 
have cut the space program by approxi- 
mately $300 million below the House fig- 
ure. The pending committee amendment 
now goes in the other direction and would 
increase the House allowance from $21,- 
800,000, to $34,750,000, an increase of $13 
million. 

I ask for the yeas and nays on the 
amendment, and I shall be ready to vote. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I merely point out that there 
are other proposals in the bill, as well as 
in bills to come, which many Senators 
feel are much more important and 
should have a higher priority than some 
of the space programs. As I said, we 
have already decided that we do not 
want to cut below the House figure. 

The question now is: Do we want to 
expand it beyond the House figure? 

I believe it would be most unwise to do 
so, and I therefore hope that the amend- 
ment will be rejected. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 2 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Colorado is recognized for 2 
minutes. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, the prin- 
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ciple of this amendment is the same as 
we discussed on research and develop- 
ment. What has been brought out here 
is that there is a total of about $4 bil- 
lion in plant and equipment investments 
in space. It takes, and it will continue to 
take this amount to keep it up and on- 
going in conformity with the rest of 
the program. 

I think it is also appropriate to invite 
attention at this time to the fact that 
the figure is a cut of about 30 percent 
below the budget estimate. 

I urge that the Senate support the 
committee on this basis and adopt the 
committee amendment. 

Mr. President, I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

Mr. MAGNUSON, Mr. President, I 
yield back the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
has now been yielded back. The question 
is on agreeing to the committee amend- 
ment. 

On this question the yeas and nays 
have been ordered, and the clerk will call 
the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. PELL (after having voted in the 
negative). On this vote I have a pair 
with the distinguished Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. RANDOLPH]. If he 
were present and voting, he would vote 
“yea”; if I were at liberty to vote, I 
would vote “nay.” I withdraw my vote. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Alaska 
(Mr. BARTLETT], the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. CLARK], the Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER], the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. Futsricut], the 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Harris], 
the Senator from Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN], 
the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
KENNEDY], the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
LauscHe], the Senator from Missouri 
[Mr. Lone], the Senator from Montana 
(Mr, MANSFIELD], the Senator from Min- 
nesota [Mr. McCartuy], the Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. MONDALE], the Sen- 
ator from West Virginia [Mr. RANDOLPH], 
the Senator from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL], 
and the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
SMATHERS] are necessarily absent. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Hawaii [Mr. Inouye] is absent on offi- 
cial business. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Alaska [Mr. 
BARTLETT], the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. CLARK], and the Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. LauscHE] would each vote 
“nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Louisi- 
ana [Mr. ELLENDER] is paired with the 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Louisiana would vote “yea” and the Sen- 
ator from Georgia would vote “nay.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. BENNETT], the 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. HATFIELD], the 
Senator from California [Mr. MURPHY], 
the Senator from Illinois [Mr. PERCY], 
and the Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
Prouty] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Iowa [Mr. HICKEN- 
LOOPER] is detained on official business. 

If present and voting, the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. HATFIELD] would vote “nay.” 
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I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Percy] would vote “yea.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. MurPHY] is paired with the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. BENNETT]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
California would vote “yea,” and the 
Senator from Utah would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 42, 
nays 34, as follows: 


[No. 220 Leg.] 

YEAS—42 
Aiken Holland Mundt 
Allott Hruska Muskie 
Anderson Jackson Pastore 
Bible Jordan, N.C. Scott 
Byrd, Va Jordan, Idaho Smith 
Byrd, W. Va Kuchel Sparkman 
Cannon Long, La. Spong 
Dirksen Magnuson Stennis 
Dodd McClellan Thurmond 
Eastland McGee Tower 
Ervin McIntyre Williams, N.J. 
Fong Monroney Yarborough 
Hartke Montoya Young, N. Dak. 
Hill Morse Young, Ohio 

NAYS—34 
Baker Dominick Morton 
Bayh Fannin Moss 
Boggs Gore Nelson 
Brewster Griffin Pearson 
Brooke Gruening Proxmire 
Burdick Hansen Ribicoff 
Carlson Hart Symington 
Case Hollings Talmadge 
Church Javits Tydings 
Cooper McGovern Williams, Del. 
Cotton Metcalf 
Curtis Miller 


PRESENT AND GIVING A LIVE PAIR, AS 
PREVIOUSLY RECORDED—1 


Pell, against. 
NOT VOTING—22 

Bartlett Hickenlooper Murphy 
Bennett Inouye Percy 
Clark Kennedy Prouty 
Elender Lausche Randolph 
Fulbright Long, Mo. Russell 
Harris Mansfield Smathers 
Hatfield McCarthy 
Hayden Mondale 

So the committee amendment was 
agreed to. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the next committee 
amendment. 

The ASSISTANT LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On 
page 30, line 20, strike “$48,040,000,” and 
insert “$48,640,000.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will state the next committee amend- 
ment. 

The ASSISTANT LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On 
Page 31, line 3, strike “$18,500,000,” and 
insert “$19,100,000.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will state the next committee amend- 
ment. 

The ASSISTANT LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On 
page 31, line 10, strike “$10,000,000,” and 
insert “$15,000,000.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The assistant legislative clerk read the 
next amendment, as follows: 
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On page 33, beginning on line 1, insert 

the following new language: 
“URBAN RENEWAL PROGRAMS 

“For grants for urban renewal, fiscal year 
1970, as an additional amount for urban 
renewal programs, as authorized by title I 
of the Housing Act of 1949, as amended (42 
U.S.C. 1450 et seq.) and section 314 of the 
Housing Act of 1954, as amended (42 U.S.C. 
1452a), $1,300,000,000, to remain available 
until expended: Provided, That no part of 
any appropriation in this Act shall be used 
for administrative expenses in connection 
with commitments for grants aggregating 
more than the total of amounts available in 
the current year from the amounts author- 
ized for making such commitments through 
June 30, 1968, plus the additional amounts 
appropriated therefor.” 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk an amendment and ask that it 
be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The ASSISTANT LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On 
page 33, line 6, strike the figure “$1,- 
300,000,000” and insert in lieu thereof 
the figure “$1,250,000,000.” 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 2 minutes. 

I am not unaware—nor, I am sure, is 
any other Senator—of the problems of 
our cities. 

The House of Representatives did not 
consider this item at all, because at the 
time they considered the appropriation 
bill, the authorization bill had not 
passed. 

The amount of the authorization is 
$1.4 billion. 

Senators should remember, in con- 
sidering this matter, that we are not ap- 
propriating for fiscal year 1969, but for 
fiscal year 1970; so the figure that I have 
offered here, which is $1,250 million, is 
the same amount that is available for 
urban renewal during the coming year. 

If the fiscal situation of the country 
improves, so that we can afford it, I 
know that we will receive additional re- 
quests for items of this type; but I think 
this is a time when we should tighten 
our belts and retrench somewhat. I do 
not think this is an unreasonable 
amount by which to cut this item, and 
I am sure they can make do with it. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I am 
inclined to agree with the Senator from 
Colorado. I would like personally to have 
had the $1,400 million, for the reasons 
he has mentioned, but I do appreciate 
that this is a matter which the House of 
Representatives has not fully considered. 
It is about as close to the authorization 
as we can get, I am sure, and I think 
the Senate, in approving this amount 
and standing firm on it in conference, 
will probably have the agreement of the 
House of Representatives, because it 
shows we are cutting quite a bit from 
the full amount authorized. 

Title I of the Housing Act of 1949, as 
amended, authorized Federal assistance 
to local public agencies for rehabilitation 
and/or acquisition, clearance, and re- 
development of slums and blighted areas. 
The urban renewal program provides 
technical and financial resources to 
stimulate programs of economic and so- 
cial action in furthering the objectives 
of revitalizing urban communities. 
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The committee recognized the need for 
providing advance appropriations for 
this program since advance knowledge 
of program levels is of great importance 
in the administration of urban renewal 
activities. Assurance that Federal funds 
and technical services will be available to 
supplement efforts of private enterprise 
and local governments is essential in 
order to attract large sums of private 
capital for investment in slum areas. The 
appropriation includes funds for both the 
regular title I program, as well as for 
assistance in model cities areas. The 
committee feels that the combining of 
these funds into one appropriation is 
desirable since most of the physical 
treatment of model neighborhood areas 
will be through the renewal process. 

The House deferred this item pending 
enactment of authorizing legislation 
which has since been provided for in the 
Senate-passed bill, S. 3497. The commit- 
tee recognized that the urban renewal 
program is the principal tool available to 
cities and counties faced with the com- 
plex problems of slums and blight and 
their accompanying economic and social 
decay. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, this is a 
matter of deep interest to the cities. I 
represent the largest of our cities; other 
Senators represent the others. 

Housing is a critical and integral part 
of what we are trying to do to improve 
conditions in the slums and ghettos of 
America, which are causing such concern 
to all our people. We had quite a go- 
around about this matter in the commit- 
tee. I thought that the figure which had 
been settled upon represented a reason- 
able meeting of the minds; and though 
I, like the Senator from Washington, 
fought for and voted for $1,400 million, 
and I am rather disheartened by the fact 
that the $1,300 million, which I thought 
represented a reasonable consensus of 
opinion, has not proved agreeable to all 
the committee members, I agree that 
Senator Macnuson’s judgment is prob- 
ably correct; and that when we get into 
figures of this magnitude, it is difficult 
to hold a bill in balance, and there are 
other items of vital importance to the 
cities which we shall come to in due 
course. 

I believe it would probably be unwise, 
much as I differ with the Senator from 
Colorado, to challenge the judgment of 
the chairman on this particular item, 
considering the percentage of the $1,300 
million which is involved. Much as I dep- 
recate the reduction, therefore, I per- 
sonally will accept the judgment of the 
chairman. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I thank the Senator. 
As I say, this is advanced funding for 
1970. They have to make plans, and if 
conditions change somewhat, I think we 
can easily meet legitimate demands as we 
move along. 

Mr. JAVITS. Will the chairman yield 
further? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. The chairman said some- 
thing critically important in respect to 
standing by this item in conference. Can 
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we count upon the fact that the chair- 
man will continue to feel that this item 
has now really been pared to the bone, 
and that he and the Senator from Colo- 
rado [Mr. ALLOTT], the ranking minority 
member, will, in conference, in all good 
faith, make every effort to retain, if it is 
at all possible, this figure? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I would like to see 
the Senate figure stand fast in confer- 
ence. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 1 minute. 

I do not think anyone doubts for a 
moment that the Senator from New 
York, the Senator from New Jersey (Mr. 
Case], and others feel very strongly that 
the full budget figure should be in this 
bill. I personally feel we will be in a 
stronger position with the adoption of 
this amendment than we would be other- 
wise, and I assure the Senator from New 
York, for my own part, as the chairman 
has assured him, that we will stand by it 
in conference. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from New Jersey. 

Mr. CASE. I appreciate the assurance 
which the chairman and the ranking 
minority member have given. Like the 
Senator from New York, I shall not 
challenge their judgment, on the basis of 
these assurances, which I appreciate. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, I 
have spoken already in support of full 
funding for HUD’s program of urban 
planning grants. I cosponsored Senator 
Sparkman’s amendment to restore that 
valuable program to the full $55 million 
that had been requested by the admin- 
istration. 

There are two other major programs 
in this appropriation bill (H.R. 17023) 
that are of special interest to me, and I 
wish to indicate my support for them. 

I was extremely pleased that the Sen- 
ate committee saw fit to restore to $500 
million the appropriation for the model 
cities programs, which had been cut to 
$400 million by the House. This is a very 
worthy program that promises to con- 
tribute a great deal toward the solution 
of the urban crisis. It deserves full fund- 


Similarly, I am pleased to support the 
restoration of $40 million to the rent 
supplement program, which means so 
much to our low income citizens. By re- 
storing this appropriation to its full $65 
million level, we will be able to provide in 
1969 some 72,200 supplemental units, 
which are a vital part of the President’s 
10-year housing program. 

It is my hope that when we go to con- 
ference with the House on this appro- 
priation bill, the Senate position on these 
two items will prevail. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Do the 
Senators yield back the remainder of 
their time? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All the 
time having been yielded back, the ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment of 
the Senator from Colorado. 
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The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The ques- 
tion now recurs on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendment, as amended. 

The committee amendment, 
amended, was agreed to. 

The assistant legislative clerk read the 
next amendment, as follows: 

On page 35, line 7, strike 8100, 000, 000“ 
and insert in lieu thereof 800,000, 000“. 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Washington yield? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, so 
we will not again get into a parliamen- 
tary misunderstanding, I move the adop- 
tion of the committee amendment on 
page 35, lines 7 and 8. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator withhold that motion for a 
moment, so that I may offer a sugges- 
tion? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Yes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair 
informs the Senator that the amend- 
ment must be pending, because there is 
a time limitation. The amendment of the 
Senator from Washington now is pend- 
ing as the committee amendment, and 
the time is controlled. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I yield 
the Senator from Iowa whatever time he 
wishes. 

Mr. MILLER. I thank the Senator 
from Colorado. 

Mr. ALLOTT. How much time does 
the Senator wish? 

Mr. MILLER. Two minutes. 

Mr. President, the amendment on line 
8, of which the Senator from Washing- 
ton has now moved the adoption, ties 
in with the amendment on line 13. I had 
planned to offer an amendment to the 
amendment on line 13; and, depending 
upon the action by the Senate on that 
amendment, or the Senate action on the 
question of agreeing to the committee 
amendment, the figure on line 8 will rise 
or fall, or be varied. 

So I should like to suggest to the 
Senator from Washington that he with- 
draw his motion and take up and move 
the adoption of the amendment on line 
13, which then will give me an oppor- 
tunity to offer my amendment. Other- 
wise, I am afraid we will get into a 
tangle. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 1 minute. I have an amendment 
which I intend to offer, which is an 
amendment to both lines 8 and 13. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, perhaps 
my friend from Colorado and I can col- 
laborate on the matter. Would the Sena- 
tor from Washington mind if we sug- 
gested the absence of a quorum for a 
moment? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. No. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I send to 


as 
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the desk an amendment on behalf of my- 
self, the Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
Wutiams], and the Senator from Iowa 
LMr. MILLER]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

On page 35, lines 8 and 13, insert the 


following: 
Line 8: Strike “$500,000,000”, insert 8375, 
Line 13: Strike 81,000, 000, 000“, insert 
8750,000, 000“. 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr, Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
two amendments be considered en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from West Virginia? The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I ask for 
the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 2 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Colorado is recognized for 2 
minutes. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, the model 
cities program has been underway now 
for over a year, and last year we appro- 
priated $200 million for this purpose. So 
tar, there has not been a penny of that 
money obligated by the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development. 

I say to my friends, particularly to 
those who represent large cities—and I 
represent one fairly good sized one— 
that I realize how important this mat- 
ter is to them. However, as I said on 
this same subject last year, they would 
not have $50 million of it obligated by 
the first of May. And we are now past 
the first of July, and not a single penny 
of it is obligated. And the reason is that 
by the time they get these plans pre- 
sented and approved and finally make 
a grant, we have covered a long period 
of time. This money, of course, is for 
this year. So, the $200 million that was 
provided here last year is now available. 
It has not been obligated and they have 
that money to go on. 

If we were to appropriate the $1 bil- 
lion contained in the pending bill—the 
Senate committee, I must say frankly, 
adopted, I believe, by a vote of approxi- 
mately 13 to 8—they would have the $200 
million plus the additional $1 billion, I 
think this would be taking the program 
too far and too hard. 

What would happen? The practical 
effect of my amendment, so everyone 
will understand, is that there would be 
$750 million in the model cities program, 
a program that we financed at the level 
of $200 million last year. 

The sum of $375 million, or half of the 
$750 million, would be an urban renewal 
add-on as a part of the model cities pro- 
gram, and $375 million would be a model 
cities program. 

I know how many people feel on this 
matter. However, I also know and feel 
that we have expanded this program tre- 
mendously this year. 
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I think it is a very generous figure. I 
know that a great deal can be handled 
within it, and I would hope that the Sen- 
ate would see fit to go along with these 
figures. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
moved the adoption, first on page 35, line 
7, of the committee amendment, which is 
$500 million 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is correct as far as he has stated it. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. And, en bloc, I also 
moved the adoption, on line 13 of the 
committee amendment, $1 billion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is correct. Those amendments are 
being considered en bloc. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. And the amendment 
of the distinguished Senator from Colo- 
rado is a substitute to my amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is correct. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. So that if the vote 
is aye, it would carry out the figures 
recommended by the Senator from Colo- 
rado. And a nay vote would reject those 
figures. A vote would then come on the 
committee amendments. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is correct. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
yield myself such time as I need. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Washington is recognized. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, there 
has been a great deal of confusion over 
the composition of the President’s re- 
quest for $1 billion for the model cities 
program. I think that maybe I can help 
to clarify this with a few simple ref- 
erences. 

There are two principal elements of the 
$1 billion. First, $500 million is for urban 
renewal projects within the model city 
areas, but only when they are part of an 
approved plan. Usually, this is called 
the urban renewal add-on amount. In 
other words, it is urban renewal within 
the model city, and not the urban re- 
newal that could be in any city. This 
would have to be within the model city. 

Second, there is $500 million for sup- 
plementary grants. I think they would 
be called program grants. This is the full 
amount authorized by Congress in the 
1966 act for this purpose for the fiscal 
year 1969. This has been authorized. 

There have been, as I recall, 75 cities 
selected on what is called the first round 
of model cities, and there are requests for 
planning grants to over 160 other cities. 
That would be what are called the second 
round of grants to the cities that will be 
selected. And this was the full amount 
authorized by Congress for fiscal year 
1969. 

Part of the confusion arises because of 
the $500 million request for urban re- 
newal. Only $150 million was pursuant to 
enacted authorization, while $350 million 
was dependent upon the enactment of 
additional authorizing legislation which 
is now in conference and has not been 
completed. This has now passed both 
Houses. It is nearly authorized. 
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Mr. President, I have before me a 
tabulation which shows the basic 
elements of the President’s budget re- 
quest. It shows the President’s budget 
recommendation, the action in the 
House, and the Senate committee bill. I 
ask unanimous consent that this tabula- 
tion be made a part of my remarks in the 
Recorp of these proceedings. 

There being no objection, the tabula- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 


FISCAL YEAR 1969 BUDGET ESTIMATES FOR MODEL CITIES 
PROGRAMS 
Un thousands of dollars} 


President's Senate 


dudget House committee 
recom- bill bill 
mendation 
Urban renewal grants 
in model cities 
areas: 
Under existing 
authorization... $150,000 $100,000 $150, 000 
Under proposed 
authorization... 350, 000 350, 000 
Subtotal, 
urban 
renewal. __ 500, 000 100, 000 500, 000 
Su 5 grants 
‘or model cities 
programs: Under 
existing authoriza- 
9 ae 500, 000 400, 000 500, 000 
Total appro- 
priation...__- 1, 000, 000 500,000 1,000,000 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, the 
whole question before the Senate is to 
determine whether this important pro- 
gram—which includes model cities which 
has had great response throughout the 
country and concerns our problems in 
the cities—we should proceed with the 
program in the amount of $1 billion, 
which would include all urban renewal 
areas within the model cities, or whether 
under the Allott amendment we would 
proceed in both items, $375 million each, 
or a total of $750 million. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, it seems to 
me that the key to this situation is how 
much self-improvement we want, rather 
than how much money the United 
States is going to devote to it. 

The whole model city complex de- 
pends very heavily and very completely 
on reorganization—in many cases, new 
roads and new approaches in welfare, 
education, and other matters than hous- 
ing in these respective cities. 

The plea for renewal to which we re- 
sponded in the committee by a majority 
vote was based upon the key point 
that unless we give the second round 
cities an opportunity to plan, we will 
cut down a number of the second round 
cities. 

This is a very critical amendment. We 
do not even get off the ground with re- 
spect to the self-help feature, by virtue 
of cutting it. 

That is why the Senator from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Macnuson] led the commit- 
tee so very wisely in the matter of res- 
toration of funds to give an opportunity 
for new cities to come into the picture. 

We will never know whether they 
could or could not engage in it and 
whether they were or were not worthy of 
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the effort unless we provide the money 
so that they could be recognized and 
included in the model cities program. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. And make this start. 
The committee recommends an increase 
in urban renewal add-on for model cities 
from $100 million to $500 million. The 
House deferred consideration of $350 
million of this item pending enactment 
of authorizing legislation. This has since 
been provided in the Senate-passed bill, 
S. 3497 and in the bill H.R. 17989 which 
the other body passed. 

Mr. President, I am pleased today to 
present a bill which contains the full $1 
billion request of the President for the 
model cities program. As you know, this 
program is the keystone of the Nation’s 
concerted effort to renew and rehabili- 
tate our vital urban centers. It is specifi- 
cally designed to address the full range 
of human and physical needs that have 
been compounding in our cities across 
the land but which so often have only 
been partially met. or not met at all. The 
demand for these funds is great. Urban 
renewal will play a vital role in the 
model cities program because of the crit- 
ical need for redevelopment and rehabil- 
itation in the model neighborhoods. In 
order for the program to work, it is clear 
that urban renewal authorization must 
be provided in an adequate amount. 

Furthermore, the cities must be able 
to plan for urban renewal at the same 
time that they plan for the total model 
cities’ program. If urban renewal is de- 
layed because no funds can be reserved 
for a city, then the whole model cities 
program is delayed, and this delay could 
be costly. 

We have recommended $500 million for 
supplementary grants for model cities 
programs which is $100 million more 
than the House provided. The recom- 
mended increase takes advantage of the 
full authorization available. 

The committee concurred with the re- 
quest of the Department for these criti- 
cally needed funds. We must appropriate 
these funds right now so that the cities 
can realistically identify and assign pri- 
orities, and make hard decisions on the 
kinds of programs that they can carry 
out with the funds available. The com- 
mittee does not believe in making appro- 
priations after the horse has left the 
barn. This program is designed to pro- 
mote cool-headed, precision planning. 
Failure to appropriate the full $500 mil- 
lion at this time would be a denial to the 
cities of our original intent for this pro- 
gram. These cities want to do their job 
and they want to do it well. We have to 
let them know, not only that we can be 
relied upon to fulfill our commitment, 
but we also have to give them a clear in- 
dication of what they can expect, in time 
for these funds to promote the highest 
quality model cities programs. 

Mr. JAVITS. The administration con- 
siders this the most creative aspect of 
trying to do something about the slums 
and ghettos. I went along with carrying 
out normal urban renewal, the tradi- 
tional program, at the present rate when 
Senator ALLotr made his motion and 
Senator MAGNUSON accepted it. 

Now, that is sort of a bread-and-butter 
operation, but this is the really creative 
aspect of trying to do something about 
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the core cities. I hope the Senate will not 
accept this cut, because it will be inhibit- 
ing to the program which is ongoing 
and, even more important, to the op- 
portunity for other cities to get them- 
selves off the ground; and, considering 
what they put into it, I believe it would 
be a wise and creative action by the 
Senate to allow this amount, as the com- 
mittee has brought it in. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. As the Senator from 
New York is aware, every person who 
has studied the incidents that have been 
occurring in the United States has put 
his finger immediately upon the en- 
vironment. What is the environment? 

This is the creative effort, which I be- 
lieve is overdue, to at least make a start 
in this field. It coincides with the hous- 
ing bill we have passed. 

It seems to me that a billion dollars 
in this wide field, to make a start on 
what we believe we should do, is not ex- 
cessive. Environment, I believe, is an 
important feature of much of the unrest. 
Frankly, I would do more, if I had my 
way. 

Mr. JAVITS. Has not the Senator 
found that, of all the housing programs, 
this is the most popular with mayors, 
who have the heat on their backs every 
day, that this is the one they think can 
do the most for their city? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. This is the one that 
gives them what they think is the real 
beginning of a promise to do something 
about it. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from New Jersey such time as he 
wishes. 

Mr. CASE, It will not take very long 
to make the point. The Senator from 
Washington and the Senator from New 
York have already made it. 

I believe that the whole problem with 
the attack that the American people 
and we, as their representatives, have 
made on poverty and everything else 
that goes with it is that our attack has 
been so pitifully small. A billion dollars 
is just a drop in the bucket of the needs 
of the cities, as Mayor Lindsay, Governor 
Rockefeller, and many others have tes- 
tified. As the Senators from Washington 
has just said, with his customary direct 
eloquence, for us to cut down this piti- 
fully small amount at this time would be 
a great mistake. 

Mr. JAVITS. May I add one point: Be- 
cause of the way we run our budgets, this 
is an appropriation. But, actually, is there 
anything that adds more per dollar of 
value to the American capital plan and 
to the real financial worth of our country 
than this type of appropriation? Much of 
it comes back in taxes, in improved prop- 
erty values, in improved lives, which pay 
taxes. Because of the way we run our 
books, we call this an appropriation, as 
if we were spending. But, really, it repre- 
sents a capital investment which should 
have a very high priority. 

In voting on these amendments, I be- 
lieve Senators should have that in mind, 
both in its human terms, as expressed by 
the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Case] 
so eloquenty, and in its pragmatic, finan- 
cial terms, as adding to the national stock 
of wealth. 
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Mr. MAGNUSON. We have talked a 
great deal in the last few months about 
private participation in this field, and 
many of our businesses and our people 
have tried to respond, and this fits the 
hand in the glove. If they can have that 
kind of place to do some of these things 
and create what they hope literally will 
be a more model city. 

Mr. JAVITS. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. They cannot go into 
the ghettos and do the things they like 
to do unless the ghettos start to rehabili- 


tate themselves. We have found that this 


is the only way to do it. 

Mr. JAVITS. This is targeted directly 
at the core cities, where the real trouble 
is, and it is the one key appropriation 
with which we deal in HUD that is so 
targeted. 

I hope, with the chairman of the sub- 
committee, that the Senate will reject the 
amendments. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I yield to the Senator 
from Delaware such time as he requires. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. Pres- 
ident, this amendment should be adopted. 

I sometimes marvel at the manner in 
which some of our members refer to $1 
billion as a pitiful amount. It is still quite 
a sizable sum when we are confronted 
with a $25 billion deficit. 

I invite attention to the fact that last 
year we appropriated $537 million for the 
same program. This year the committee 
amendment would make it $1 billion. 
The amendments of the Senator from 
Colorado, of which I am a cosponsor, 
would reduce this amount to $750 mil- 
lion. Even if the pending amendments 
are adopted we would still be adding 40 
percent more to this program than they 
had last year. 

I believe it is well to ask ourselves 
how much more the American taxpayers 
can afford. Certainly it is not destroying 
a program when you increase it by 40 
percent. The rejection of these amend- 
ments would mean that the amount 
would be practically double that of last 
year, and I do not believe we have the 
money with which to proceed on these 
programs at that rate. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I know 
how strongly the Senator from New York 
and the Senator from New Jersey feel 
about this matter. 

I should like to point out one thing: 
It is no wonder that this is a popular 
program, because it takes care of 80 per- 
cent of the part cities put up for these 
programs. So in a program where the 
Federal Government is putting up 6624 
percent under the model cities program, 
the Government will in turn put up 80 
percent of the 3344 percent that remains. 

I believe that any reasonable person 
should wonder if we should not go a little 
slowly. But, this is not going slowly. My 
amendments do not go slowly when we 
consider that we have $200 million ap- 
propriated for fiscal year 1968 which has 
not even now been obligated. My amend- 
ments would give them $750 million for 
1969, of which $375 million would be ear- 
marked for urban renewal within the 
model cities. 

I sincerely hope the amendments are 
adopted. Frankly, I believe it is as much 
as they can absorb and digest during 
this year; and I predict that unless they 
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just accept these plans willy-nilly, this 
money will not be obligated by the end of 
this year. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. ALLOTT. I yield. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. For clarifica- 
tion, would the Senator from Colorado 
let me know whether my understanding 
is correct? 

As I visualize it, the House passed a 
total appropriation of $500 million. 

Mr. ALLOTT. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. The Senate 
committee made that $1 billion, and the 
amendments of the Senator from Colo- 
rado and the Senator from Delaware 
would make that appropriation $750 
million. 

Mr. ALLOTT. The Senator is correct. 
Of which $375 million would be urban 
renewal within the model cities program. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I thank the 
Senator. 

SEVERAL Senators. Vote! Vote! 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I am pre- 
eh to yield back the remainder of my 

me. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Presicent, will the 
Senator yield to me for 2 minutes? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from New York 2 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. (Mr. 
Netson in the chair). The Senator from 
New York is recognized for 2 minutes. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, we have an 
admirable system in the Committee on 
Appropriations which is called the prep- 
aration of side slips. They are supposed 
to be quite objective, as all Members who 
serve on the Committee on Appropria- 
tions know. 

I ask that Senators listen to this justi- 
fication from these objective side slips. 
The side slips are not anything that I 
invented, assuming I have an interest in 
the cities. I do, and it is high time that 
everyone had an interest in the cities. I 
would like to read from page 176 of the 
side slips: 

The program has called for an impressive 
local commitment. City and county officials 
have committed themselves to new ap- 
proaches in solving city problems, possibly 
involving major changes in the way in which 
they organize and provide their services. Citi- 
zens’ groups have been drawn upon and are 
responding to a requirement that they par- 
ticipate. Private industry has furnished sub- 
stantial evidence of a willingness to join in 
city programs and to provide important con- 
tributions of resources and special skills. The 
full restoration of the estimate of $500 mil- 
lion for supplementary grants is proposed to 
reflect firm and visible Federal support to 
these city efforts. 


Then, they go over to page 177 and 
they say, in effect: 

What we are asking here is for two things: 
First, that we have the amounts available to 
tell the cities what they should plan for, so 
that they can plan realistically and in terms 
of objectives which can be accomplished. 
Second, we need to have adequate funds 
available so that plans can be converted to 
action programs as rapidly as they are ap- 
proved, and so that we can maintain the en- 
thusiasm and the tempo which have been 
generated. 


These are the directives we want to 
give American cities and it is in that con- 
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text that we say a mayor is successful 
or dead on his feet. 

Mr. President, this is the key argu- 
ment. It is awful when in 2 minutes a 
critically important decision is taken, 
and on far less important matters we 
take days and days. There is involved 
here the life and well-being of 70 percent 
of the American people. 

I live in a very exclusive part of New 
York with my family, but it is only 10 
blocks from one of the most depressed, 
difficult, crime-ridden, and undistin- 
guished areas in the city. Every Senator 
here who lives in a big city is aware of 
the same situation. This approach is tar- 
geted in on the exact issue we face in this 
country. 

I hope this important objective is real- 
ized and that we will not cut the amount. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota, Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from North Dakota. 

Mr, ALLOTT. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr. ALLOTT. How much time is there 
remaining on each side? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Washington has 4 minutes 
remaining and the Senator from Colo- 
rado has 13 minutes remaining. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I yield 2 minutes to the 
Senator from North Dakota. 

Mr, YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, I very much dislike being on 
the opposite side of the position taken 
by my friend from Colorado. No member 
of the Committee on Appropriations 
works harder than he, and no member 
uses better judgment than he. I may be 
wrong in taking an opposition position 
than he has taken on this amendment, 
but I do. 

Mr. President, there are many multi- 
billion dollar programs for the cities of 
the United States. There are so many 
that I am unable to keep track of all 
of them. 

Inasmuch as I come from a rural area, 
I am often accused of being anticity 
because I vote against some exorbitant 
programs, but I do try to pick out worth- 
while programs for cities, and I believe 
this is one of them. 

Mr. President, I shall vote against the 
cut because I believe this is one of the 
better programs for the cities. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me for 1 minute so that 
I may thank the Senator from North 
Dakota? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, it is not 
often that we flatter each other in the 
routine and the tradition of the Senate. 
but I must tell the Senator from North 
Dakota that, as one child of the slums 
myself and knowing what it is to be im- 
mersed in the slums, I appreciate what 
he said. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I wish to 
clear up the record. The Senator from 
New York quoted from what he called 
sideslips and he said that they were an 
impartial representation of the matter. 
Actually, they are not that. The part 
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from which he read is the justification 
taken from the testimony of Dr. Weaver, 
the Secretary of HUD when he testified 
before the committee. Therefore, it is 
understandable why the glowing terms 
and words were used. 

I am not flippant about this matter in 
any sense. I am just as aware of the 
problem, although the Senator from 
New York would not believe it, as he is. 

Last year we gave them $200 million 
of which not one penny was obligated as 
of July 5. We do not know that this is 
the most imaginative program and we 
do not know what it will produce. 

The Senator from Colorado believes in 
trying to go forward enough to give them 
$750 million more, which would give 
them $950 million, or almost $1 billion to 
carry forward the model cities program. 
I think that is a generous amount and I 
believe it is a far more practical way to 
move the program. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ALLOTT. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I do not 
feel the Senator should say I do not be- 
lieve he has deep feeling for the cities. 
I believe he does. We may disagree on 
the remedy because of the different 
frames of reference in which we operate 
and where we were born. I believe his 
heart is as good as mine or as good as 
any other Senator in the Chamber. 

However, does not what he has pro- 
posed, with his passion for doing the job 
as economically as he can, negate his 
argument? The Senator would have no 
right to give us $900 million if this were 
not a good program and if he did not 
think it were a good program. If he did 
not think so, he should cut it out en- 
tirely. The Senator from Colorado is a 
man of great conscience and he has not 
made his proposal because he likes me. 
We differ only in degree. The Senate 
should understand that. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I am 
happy that we differ only in degree. I 
do not know what the Senator knows 
about my background so he can compare 
our backgrounds. 

We have been told over and over again 
that this is a wonderful program. We do 
not know. Giving them $950 million dur- 
ing this year to find out if it is a work- 
able program is not being ungenerous. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, it has 
been almost 20 years since the Congress 
of the United States promised a decent 
home and a decent environment for every 
American family. Yet when we look at 
our national housing supply, both in the 
cities and in the rural areas, we find this 
not to be the case. 

Many have explained why this has 
happened. They have told us about the 
difficulties of modernizing the home- 
building industry. 

They have explained how the high cost 
of land works against a satisfactory 
housing supply. 

They have told us of labor problems, 
tax problems and zoning problems. 

But there is another problem that we 
in the Congress must face, a problem we 
cannot ignore. It is the simple fact that 
we cannot build housing without 
money—and a congressional promise 
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without a satisfactory appropriation is 
an empty promise. 

That is why I appeal to my colleagues 
today in behalf of the so-called urban 
renewal “add-on” funds that are such a 
vital part of the model cities program. 

Like many Senators, I have been criti- 
cal of our urban renewal programs over 
the years. Such criticism formed an im- 
portant part of the hearings the Sub- 
committee on Executive Reorganization 
held on the Federal role in urban affairs. 

But this criticism was intended to im- 
prove, not to destroy, the urban renewal 
program. It was meant to make the urban 
renewal program more responsive to the 
needs of the people who must have good 
housing and good neighborhoods. 

Now we have the framework within 
which urban renewal can accomplish the 
job that we always wanted it to accom- 
plish. That framework is the model cities 
program. 

But the model cities approach cannot 
pi Sua without necessary financial sup- 
port. 

In my State of Connecticut, for ex- 
ample, it is vitally important that the 
model cities program be continued—and 
expanded. 

Three communities—New Haven, 
Hartford, and Bridgeport—have made 
great progress in planning their model 
cities programs. But it is essential that 
they be allowed to continue their 
efforts—that is, to turn their plans into 
reality. 

In turn, seven more cities—Danbury, 
New London, Norwalk, Stamford, Water- 
bury, West Haven, and Willimantic— 
are applying for model cities funds. 

These communities, like other cities all 
over America, have made a fine start. 
But, if they are to achieve success, they 
must have adequate support from the 
Federal Government. 

Our cities need our help. They are 
demonstrating the kind of local initiative 
so important for progress. We must not 
let them down. 

The model cities program gives our 
cities the first real opportunity to com- 
bat their slums and blight in the only 
manner in which they can successfully 
be eliminated. That manner is through 
locally developed and executed pro- 
grams. 

Model cities programs enable cities to 
coordinate all of their local resources, 
both public and private, with State and 
Federal assistance, in a combined, mas- 
sive assault on all problems of slum liv- 
ing—substandard housing, poor educa- 
tion, ill health, unemployment, and il- 
literacy. 

We must provide full funding for 
model cities. 

To do less would force many cities to 
scale down—or even to abandon—their 
efforts. 

In model cities, we have the oppor- 
tunity to make a constructive contribu- 
tion to the health of urban America. 

It is an opportunity we can ill afford 
to pass by. I urge that we vote the full 
appropriation of $1 billion. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
yield back the remainder of my time. 
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Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, we are 
now voting on the Allott-Williams-Miller 
amendment to make this amount $750 
million. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. As a sub- 
stitute for the committee amendment. 

Mr. PASTORE. A vote “aye” would be 
for a reduction in Model Cities. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is correct. 

On this question, the yeas and nays 
have been ordered, and the clerk will call 
the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Alaska 
(Mr. BARTLETT], the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. CLARK], the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT], the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Harris], the Sena- 
tor from Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN], the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY], 
the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Lauscue], 
the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Lone], 
the Senator from Montana [Mr. Mawns- 
FIELD], the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
McCartHy], the Senator from Minnesota 
(Mr. Monpate), the Senator from West 
Virginia [Mr. RANDOLPH], the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL], and the 
Senator from Florida [Mr. SMATHERS], 
are necessarily absent. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. Hotties], and the 
Senator from Hawaii [Mr. Inouye] are 
absent on official business. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Alaska [Mr. 
BARTLETT], the Senator from Oklahoma 
(Mr. Harris], the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. CLARK], and the Senator from 


Ohio [Mr. LauscHe] would each vote 
“nay.” 
On this vote, the Senator from 


Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL] is paired with the 
Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Ran- 
DOLPH]. If present and voting, the Sen- 
ator from Georgia would vote “yea,” and 
the Senator from West Virginia would 
vote “nay.” 

Mr, KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. BENNETT], the 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. HATFIELD}, 
the Senator from California [Mr. MUR- 
PHY], the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Percy] and the Senator from Vermont 
LMr. Prouty] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Iowa [Mr. Hicken- 
LOOPER], the Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
CaRLSON] and the Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. Morton] are detained on of- 
ficial business. 

On this vote, the Senator from Utah 
(Mr. BENNETT] is paired with the Sena- 
tor from Illinois [Mr. Percy]. If present 
and voting, the Senator from Utah would 
vote “yea,” and the Senator from Illinois 
would vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Murpuy] is paired with the 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. HATFIELD]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
California would vote “yea,” and the 
Senator from Oregon would vote “nay.” 
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The result was announced—yeas 21, 
nays 54, as follows: 


[No. 221 Leg.] 
YEAS—21 
Allott Ervin McClellan 
Bible Fannin Miller 
Byrd, Va Hansen Mundt 
Curtis Holland Smith 
Dirksen Hruska Thurmond 
Dominick Jordan, N.C. Tower 
Eastland Jordan,Idaho Williams, Del. 
NAYS—54¢4 
Aiken Griffin Muskie 
Anderson Gruening Nelson 
Baker Hart Pastore 
Bayh Hartke Pearson 
Hill Pell 
Brewster Jackson Proxmire 
Brooke Javits Ribicoff 
Burdick Kuchel Scott 
Byrd, W. Va. Long, La Sparkman 
Cannon Magnuson Spong 
Case McGee Stennis 
Church McGovern Symington 
Cooper McIntyre Talmadge 
Cotton Metcalf Tydings 
Dodd Monroney Williams, N.J. 
Ellender Montoya Yarborough 
Fong Morse Young, N. Dak. 
Gore Moss Young, Ohio 
NOT VOTING—24 
Bartlett Hickenlooper Mondale 
Bennett Hollings Morton 
Carlson Inouye Murphy 
Clark Kennedy Percy 
Fulbright Lausche Prouty 
Harris Long, Mo. Randolph 
Hatfield Mansfield Russell 
Hayden McCarthy Smathers 
So Mr. ALLoTT’s mendments were 
rejected. 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was rejected. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I move to 
lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question now recurs on agreeing to the 
committee amendments en bloc on page 
35, lines 7 and 8, to strike out “$100,000,- 
000” and insert “$500,000,000,” and on 
lines 12 and 13, to strike out ‘“$500,000,- 
000” and insert “1,000,000,000,” 

The amendments were agreed to en 
bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will state the next committee amend- 
ment. 

The legislative clerk read the commit- 
tee amendment on page 35, lines 16 
through 19, as follows: 

URBAN INFORMATION AND TECHNICAL 
ASSISTANCE 

For grants authorized by title IX of the 
Demonstration Cities and Metropolitan De- 
velopment Act of 1966 (80 Stat. 1282-1284), 
$2,500,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The next 
committee amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk. Page 37, line 17, 
strike out 825,000, 000“ and insert “$65,- 
000,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. 

If there be no further amendment to 
be proposed, the question is on the en- 
grossment of the amendments and the 
third reading of the bill. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed, and the bill to be read a third 
time. 
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The bill was read the third time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
having been read the third time, the 
question is, Shall it pass? 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I ask for 
the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Was the committee 
amendment on line 12, page 36, passed 
on? I did not hear it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That 
amendment had been agreed to pre- 
viously. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on the passage of the bill. The 
yeas and nays have been ordered, and 
the clerk will call the roll. 

The bill clerk called the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. HoLLINGS], and the Sena- 
tor from Hawaii [Mr. INOUYE] are ab- 
sent on official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Alaska [Mr. BARTLETT], the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK], the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT], the 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Harris], 
the Senator from Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN], 
the Senator from Alabama [Mr. HILL], 
the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
KENNEDY], the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
LauscHE], the Senator from Missouri 
(Mr. Lone], the Senator from Montana 
(Mr. MANSFIELD], the Senator from Min- 
nesota [Mr. McCartuy], the Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. Monpate], the 
Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
RANDOLPH], the Senator from Georgia 
(Mr. RUSSELL], and the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. SMATHERS] are necessarily 
absent. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Alaska [Mr. 
BARTLETT], the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. CLARK], the Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Harris], the Senator 
from Arizona [Mr. Haypen], the Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. HILL], the Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. HOLLINGS], 
the Senator from Ohio [Mr. LAUSCHE], 
the Senator from Montana [Mr. Mans- 
FIELD], the Senator from West Virginia 
[Mr. RANDOLPH], and the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. SMATHERS] would each vote 
“yea.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. BENNRTTI, the 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. HATFIELD], 
the Senator from California [Mr. Mur- 
PHY], the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Percy] and the Senator from Vermont 
[Mr. Prouty] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Iowa [Mr. Hicken- 
LOOPER], the Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
CaRLSON] and the Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. Morton] are detained on 
official business. 

If present and voting, the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. BENNETT], the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. HATFIELD], the Senator from 
California [Mr. Murpyy] and the Sen- 
ator from Illinois [Mr. Percy] would 
each vote “yea.” 
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The result was announced—yeas 74, 
nays 0, as follows: 


[No. 222 Leg.] 
YEAS—74 
Aiken Fong Moss 
Allott Gore Mundt 
Anderson Griffin Muskie 
Baker Gruening Nelson 
Bayh Hansen Pastore 
Bible Hart Pearson 
Boggs Hartke Pell 
Brewster Holland Proxmire 
Brooke Hruska Ribicoff 
Burdick Jackson Scott 
Byrd, Va Javits Smith 
Byrd, W. Va Jordan, N.C. Sparkman 
Cannon Jordan, Idaho Spong 
Case Kuchel Stennis 
Church Long, La. Symington 
Cooper Magnuson Talmadge 
Cotton McClellan Thurmond 
Curtis McGee Tower 
Dirksen McGovern Tydings 
Dodd McIntyre Williams, N.J. 
Dominick Metcalf Williams, Del 
Eastland Miller Yarborough 
Ellender Monroney Young, N. Dak, 
Ervin Montoya Young, Ohio 
Fannin Morse 
NAYS—O 
NOT VOTING—25 
Bartlett Hill Morton 
Bennett Hollings Murphy 
Carlson Inouye Percy 
Clark Kennedy Prouty 
Fulbright Lausche Randolph 
Harris Long. Mo. Russell 
Hatfield Mansfield Smathers 
Hayden McCarthy 
Hickenlooper Mondale 


So the bill (H.R. 17023) was passed. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate insist upon its 
amendments, and request a conference 
with the House of Representatives there- 
on, and that the Chair appoint the con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. Mac- 
NUSON, Mr. ELLENDER, Mr. RUSSELL, Mr. 
HOLLAND, Mr. PASTORE, Mr. ANDERSON, 
Mr. ALLOTT, Mrs. SMITH, and Mr. HrusKA 
conferees on the part of the Senate. 


TRANSFER OF HEADSTART PRO- 
GRAM TO THE OFFICE OF 
EDUCATION 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I have in 
my hand a very interesting letter, which 
I shall read into the Recorp. It is on the 
stationery of the Office of Economic Op- 
portunity, Executive Office of the Presi- 
dent, Washington, D.C. It is dated July 
17, 1968, signed by the Acting Director 
of the Office of Economic Opportunity, 
Bertrand M. Harding, and reads as 
follows: 

Memorandum for: All OEO employees. 
Subject: Proposed Transfer of Headstart. 

The Senate today voted to transfer Head 
Start to the Office of Education effective 
July 1, 1969 over the strong objections of 
this Office, the Office of Education and the 
Department of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare. 

I believe this is most harmful to a co- 
ordinated approach to the problems of pov- 
erty. Such action, taken without hearings or 
full discussions, does not provide the proper 
safeguards to insure dedication of the pro- 
gram to the best interests of the poor. For 
this reason, we will continue to oppose this 
action with all the means available to us. 

I will continue to keep you informed of 
new developments. 

BERTRAND M. HARDING, 
Acting Director. 
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Mr. President, the Senate yesterday, 
by a vote of 60 to 29, voted to transfer 
Headstart, effective in 1970, to the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, with the administrative jurisdiction 
vested in the Commissioner of Education. 

The CONGRESSIONAL RECORD is replete 
with the reasons for the transfer. The 
members of the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare knew before the voca- 
tional education bill ever left the com- 
mittee that the Senator from Colorado 
would make his motion to make the 
transfer. 

A year ago, Mr. President, extensive 
hearings were held on the matter. This 
year there was considerable discussion of 
the subject and that was all brought out 
in the debate yesterday. 

What is interesting, Mr. President, is 
the presumptuousness of the Acting Di- 
rector of the Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity in this propaganda letter of his to 
all the employees of the OEO. 

In my many years in the Senate, I have 
observed a good many examples of Gov- 
ernment officials who have suffered 
lapses of good judgment, and I give Mr. 
Harding the benefit of the doubt in as- 
suming he is capable of good judgment, 
and only lapsing in respect to it now and 
then; but this letter shows that Mr. 
Harding is not aware of the rights and 
prerogatives and duties of Congress to 
tell the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment where the administration of legisla- 
tion passed by Congress shall be vested. 

I want Mr. Harding to understand 
that that happens to be a legislative pre- 
rogative and duty on the part of Con- 
gress, and does not fall within the pur- 
view of the jurisdiction of the Office of 
Economic Opportunity or any other de- 
partment or agency of the executive 
branch downtown. 

Mr. President, I have been speaking 
about the constitutional power and pre- 
rogative of the President to nominate 
people for office as a constitutional right 
of the President under the advice-and- 
consent clause. Of course, the power and 
right of the President to nominate people 
for office requiring Senate confirmation is 
a vital part of the separation-of-powers 
doctrine, as it relates to the Presidency. 

I remind my President from the floor 
of the Senate tonight that the President 
of the United States also has the power 
to fire officials in the executive branch 
of the Government; and I wish to say 
further that I think the President ought 
to give some consideration to the pos- 
sible results of this kind of legislative 
declaration of war on the part of Mr. 
Harding, the President’s Acting Director 


of the Office of Economic Opportunity. 


I want the President to know and I would 
suggest that Mr. Harding take thought 
that this kind of letter will only serve 
to embarrass the executive branch of the 
Government, including the President of 
the United States; and as chairman of 
the Senate Subcommittee on Education, 
I am perfect willing to accept his legisla- 
tive declaration of war, and as far as I 
am concerned, the sooner Mr. Harding 
is retired to the hinterlands of America 
from which he came, the better it will 
be for the cause of good government in 
the United States. 
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Mr. President, I think this is an in- 
excusable letter to be circulated by even 
the acting head of any branch of the 
executive department of this Govern- 
ment, and I trust that the advisers of the 
President and the President himself will 
take note of this presumptuousness of 
the Acting Director of the Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity. 


STRANGE SETTLEMENT OF DAMAGE 
CLAIMS BY DEPARTMENT OF JUS- 
TICE 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. Pres- 
ident, we ofttimes hear of the adults’ 
lack of comprehension of modern math, 
but I doubt that even the modern mathe- 
maticians can keep pace with the com- 
putations of the Great Society. 

Today I call attention to a situation 
wherein under the settlement of a fraud 
claim against a Belgium contractor the 
Government boasts of having collected 
$443,000 in indemnities when in reality it 
not only collected nothing but actually 
paid an additional $390,000 to this con- 
tractor, thus disposing of the civil fraud 
charges. 

Under date of February 7, 1968, as ap- 
pearing in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD on 
page 2487, I called attention to a $2 
million contract negotiated with J. & M. 
Adriaenssens, N. V. Hoboken, Belgium, 
wherein under our AID program the 
Government had been defrauded. This 
contract was for the repair and re- 
conditioning of Government excess prop- 
erty in order that it could be used 
under our AID program. This contract 
had been modified several times with the 
approval of high officials of AID, and 
the Department's files contained serious 
charges that four employees of AID had 
been accepting from the contractor goods 
of value in the form of cash or services, 
and so forth, in return for their approv- 
al of liberalizations of the contract. The 
four employees were allowed to resign, 
and later we were told that charges were 
being placed against them. At the mo- 
ment I have no report as to the disposi- 
tion of their cases. 

I was advised that this case of alleged 
fraud had been turned over to the De- 
partment of Justice for prosecution and 
that claims for damages were being 
filed against the company. 

I now outline the strange manner in 
which this case has been settled by the 
Department of Justice on what they de- 
scribe as favorable terms for the Ameri- 
can taxpayers. i 

The Government had brought charges 
of fraud and filed claims against the con- 
tractor for $443,000, but they said the 
contractor responded by filing counter- 
claims against the Government for $833,- 
000. Then in a spirit of compromise the 
Government agreed to pay the company 
$390,000 and each side would drop all 
claims. The agency now pats itself on 
the back for having done so well for the 
American taxpayers. 

I quote from the Government’s report: 


A.LD. has now entered into a settlement 
agreement with the J & M Adriaenssens firm 
in Antwerp, Belgium, settling A.I.D.’s claims 
against that firm for inadequate performance 
under the contract to 
property for A.L.D. 


rehabilitate excess 
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Under the settlement, A.I.D. in effect re- 
covers $443,000. This is the agreed amount 
of reduction from Adriaenssens’ outstanding 
bills and other claims for payment under 
the contract. These outstanding billings and 
claims totalled $833,000. A.I.D. will now pay 
to the contractor only $390,000, less than 
half of its demands. 


Mr. President, this lenient settlement 
of the fraud charges and claims against 
this company cannot be defended, and 
it arouses a major question as to whether 
or not the political connections of some 
of the employees involved may not have 
been a factor. 


TRIBUTE TO SECRETARY UDALL 
FOR ADMINISTRATION OF MAN- 
DATORY OIL IMPORT CONTROL 
PROGRAM 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
several years ago a so-called Senate 
amendment to a revenue measure was 
the forerunner of the mandatory oil im- 
port control program that our Nation has 
today. 

Controlling oil imports is no easy prob- 
lem. It involves a fantastic amount of 
money and an enormous amount of ma- 
terial. It involves a tremendous number 
of vested interests. 

Since placing this language on the 
statute books, some of us have felt that 
we should implement it by drafting lan- 
guage to place on the statute books sub- 
stantially what the existing program is. 

I made an effort to draft language 
along that line by suggesting what I 
would consider to be improvements to 
the program. Hearings have been con- 
ducted before the Senate Committee on 
Finance to discuss the possibility of 
putting meat on the skeleton of the pro- 
gram that exists in the law, with a con- 
siderable amount of resistance from the 
executive branch. 

It was my feeling that the need for 
legislative language to spell out precisely 
what the program involved was neces- 
sary, in large measure because of the 
pressures placed upon any person ad- 
ministering such a program, in which in- 
terests were so varied and pressing, that 
it seemed to me no man could withstand 
all the pressures put upon him over any 
period of time, and continue to adminis- 
ter the program on a completely im- 
partial basis above and beyond the pres- 
sures brought to bear upon a program 
where the discretion exercised by the ad- 
ministrator was subject to criticism by 
anyone dissatisfied, or anyone who hoped 
to get more consideration than would be 
accorded him otherwise. 

Mr. President, against that background 
I think the present Secretary of the In- 
terior, the Honorable Stewart L. Udall, is 
entitled to the highest commendation for 
the very fine way in which he has admin- 
istered that program. Without a manda- 
tory oil import program, this Nation in 
a very few years would be almost totally 
dependent upon foreign sources for its 
fuel. Were that to be the case, we would 
not be able to defend ourselves in the 
event of a national emergency. We would 
be confronted with the prospect of hav- 
ing all or most of our fuel supplies cut 
off almost immediately. 
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In the event of a major war, we would 
have our ability to move things around 
in this country in a defensive way or 
even in a way to wage war against an 
enemy power subject to the whim and 
caprice of other nations and subject to 
being terminated by the submarine forces 
of the Soviet Union or some other hostile 
power. 

Each oil company, nevertheless, wishes 
to receive additional consideration. Each 
chemical company can find an argument 
to support its desire to receive more con- 
sideration than it is receiving. 

No one feels like thanking the admin- 
istrator for what he has done to help 
them with their problems for fear that 
the administrator might feel that they 
are satisfied and will then do no more 
for them. Most of them believe in the 
theory that the wheel that squeaks gets 
the grease. 

Accordingly, people are quick to crit- 
icize and slow to commend a man for 
doing as honest and intelligent a job as 
the good Lord gives him the light to see 
it. 

The new regulations are now available. 
In my judgment, Secretary of the In- 
terior Udall has done a completely hon- 
est, sincere, and courageous job of ad- 
ministering the program in a way that 
is in accord with the national interests 
and that would protect the small com- 
petitors in this industry from the enor- 
mous power of the large companies, who, 
of course, have ways of achieving more 
influence on the Washington scene. 

I do not say that to be critical of those 
companies. They are well represented 
and have enormous economic and other 
powers. 

The way in which the Secretary of 
the Interior has undertaken to draft the 
regulations for the future indicates that 
he has great interest in maintaining the 
smaller competitors in the oil industry 
and in the petrochemical field and that, 
although cognizant of it, he does not 
propose to yield to the great economic 
power of the majors when he is con- 
fronted with an inequity and injustice 
which should be corrected in the in- 
terest of permitting smaller competitors 
to stay in the field and compete with 
the major firms. 

I have been importuned a number of 
times to make statements critical of this 
program. I have consistently refused to 
do so because it was so apparent to me 
that the honesty and integrity of the 
Secretary of the Interior, the Honorable 
Stewart L. Udall, was completely above 
and beyond dispute. 

More recently, I became concerned 
with the administration of the manda- 
tory oil import control program because 
of the great importance of this program 
to our future national existence. More- 
over, a growing barrage of attacks on 
this program developed a fear within 
me that the program might be in jeop- 
ardy. 

It is my pleasure to take this opportu- 
nity to state, for the Recorp, that, in my 
judgment, Stewart L. Udall has fulfilled 
his awesome responsibilities with honor, 
honesty, and integrity and with full rec- 
ognition of the present and future needs 
of the people of this Nation. He has acted 
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to promote equity within the industries 
affected by his decisions and has not sac- 
rificed small business for the benefit of 
the large. 

In the administration of the manda- 
tory oil import control program he has 
fulfilled his responsibilities as a true 
statesman, During his tenure as a mem- 
ber of the President’s Cabinet, he has 
given strength and recognition to the 
vital position that mineral development 
occupies in this Nation's future and has 
done much to perpetuate the petroleum 
self-sufficiency of the United States. 

It is my firm conclusion that this Na- 
tion is fortunate indeed to have Stewart 
L, Udall in this very important position 
in the Cabinet. 

As we near the close of one of the most 
trying and most legislatively successful 
administrations in the history of this 
Nation, I offer the hope that the future 
Secretaries of the Interior will follow the 
letter and the intent of the Presidential 
proclamation first establishing the man- 
datory oil import control program and 
the future Secretaries of the Interior will 
administer their national interest re- 
sponsibilities with the courage and with 
the compassion of Stewart Udall. 


MOTION TO RECONSIDER VOTE BY 
WHICH HOUSE CONCURRENT RES- 
OLUTION 798 WAS AGREED TO 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, yesterday the Senate concurred in 
House Concurrent Resolution 798, au- 
thorizing the Clerk of the House to make 
a change in the enrollment of H.R. 9098, 
dealing with the Badlands National 
Monument. 

Upon request of the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs, I enter a mo- 
tion for the reconsideration of the vote 
by which House Concurrent Resolution 
798 was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The mo- 
tion is entered. 


AGRICULTURAL ACT OF 1968 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of 
Calendar No. 1357, S. 3590. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The ASSISTANT LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A 
bill (S. 3590) to extend and improve leg- 
islation for maintaining farm income, 
stabilizing prices and assuring adequate 
supplies of agricultural commodities. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry with amend- 
ments on page 1, line 8, after the word 
“out” insert ‘December 31, 1969’ and 
inserting December 31, 1973’ in“; at the 
top of page 2, insert a new section, as 
follows: 

RESEARCH, PROMOTION, AND ADVERTISING 

Sec. 102. The Agricultural Adjustment Act, 
as reenacted and amended by the Agricul- 
tural Marketing Agreement Act of 1937 and 
subsequent legislation is further amended, by 
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adding at the end of subsection 8c(5) the fol- 
lowing new subparagraph (I): 

“(I) Establishing or providing for the 
establishment of marketing research and de- 
velopment programs, other research pro- 
grams, and advertising (excluding brand ad- 
vertising), sales promotion, educational, and 
other similar programs, designed to improve 
or promote the domestic marketing and con- 
sumption of milk and its products, to be fl- 
nanced by producers in a manner and at a 
rate specified in the order, or all producer 
milk under the order. Producer contributions 
under this subparagraph may be deducted 
from funds due producers in computing total 
pool value or otherwise computing total 
funds due producers and such deductions 
shall be in addition to the adjustments au- 
thorized by subparagraph (B) of this sub- 
section 8c(5). Provision may be made in the 
order to exempt, or allow suitable adjust- 
ments or credits in connection with, milk 
on which a mandatory checkoff for adver- 
tising or research is required under the au- 
thority of any State law. Such funds shall 
be paid to an agency organized by milk pro- 
ducers and producers’ cooperative associa- 
tions in such form and with such methods 
of operation as shall be specified in the order. 
Such agency may expend such funds for any 
of the purposes authorized by this subpara- 
graph and may designate, employ, and allo- 
cate funds to persons and organizations en- 
gaged in such programs which meet the 
standards and qualifications specified in the 
order. All funds collected under this subpar- 
agraph shall be separately accounted for 
and shall be used only for the purposes for 
which they were collected. Programs author- 
ized by this subparagraph may be either local 
or national in scope, or both, as provided in 
the order, but shall not be international. 
Order provisions under this subparagraph 
shall not become effective in any marketing 
order unless such provisions are approved by 
producers separately from other order provi- 
sions, in the same manner provided for the 
approval of marketing orders, and may be 
terminated separately whenever the Secre- 
tary makes a determination with respect to 
such provisions as is provided for the termi- 
nation of an order in subsection 8c(16) (B). 
Disapproval or termination of such order 
provisions shall not be considered disap- 
proval of the order or of other terms of the 
order.“ 


On page 12, line 24, after “1973” 
strike out “and (ii) by striking out of the 
last sentence thereof ‘1964 through 
1969’ and inserting ‘1964 through 1973’ ”; 
on page 13, after line 17, insert a new 
section, as follows: 

COLORADO, UTAH, AND NEW MEXICO 

Sec. 804. Clause (A) of the first sentence 
of section 8c(2) of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act, as reenacted and amended by the 
Agricultural Marketing Agreement Act of 
1937 and subsequent legislation, is amended 
by striking out “and Connecticut” and in- 


serting in lieu thereof “Connecticut, Colo- 
rado, Utah, and New Mexico”. 


On page 14, after line 2, insert a new 
section, as follows: 

ADVERTISING PROGRAMS FOR APPLES 

Sec. 805. (a) Section 2(3) of the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act, as reenacted and 
amended by the Agricultural Marketing 
Agreement Act of 1937 and subsequent leg- 
islation, is amended by inserting “, such 
marketing research and development proj- 
ects provided in section ge (6) (I), and” im- 
mediately after “section 8c(6) (EH) “. 

(b) The proviso at the end of section 
8c(6) (I) of such Act, as amended, is amend- 
ed by striking out “or avocados” and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “avocados, or apples“. 


And after line 12 strike out: 
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TITLE IX—MARKETING ORDERS 


ADDITIONAL COMMODITIES SUBJECT TO MARKET- 
ING ORDERS 


Sec. 901. Section 802) of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1933, as amended, and as 
reenacted and amended by the Agricultural 
Marketing Agreement Act of 1937, as amend- 
ed, is amended by inserting after the third 
sentence ending with the words “Southwest 
production area.” the following: Notwith- 
standing any of the commodity, product, 
area, or approval exceptions or limitations in 
the foregoing sentences hereof, any agricul- 
tural commodity or product (except canned 
or frozen products) thereof, or any regional 
or market classification thereof, shall be eli- 
gible for an order, exempt from any special 
approval required by the preceding sentences 
hereof, if after referendum of the affected 
producers of such commodity the Secretary 
finds that a majority of such producers vot- 
ing in such referendum favor making such 
commodity or product thereof, or the re- 
gional or market classification thereof spec- 
ified in the referendum, eligible for an or- 
der: Provided, however, That such referen- 
dum shall not be required for any commod- 
ity or product for which an order otherwise 
is authorized under the preceding sentences 
of this subsection (2) and for which no spe- 
cial approval or area limitation is specified 
therein.” 


ENFORCEMENT OF COLLECTIVE BARGAINING AS 
A PURPOSE OF THE ACT 


Sec. 902. Section 2(3) of such Act is 
amended by inserting “such minimum prices 
and other terms and conditions for the 
acquisition of commodities by handlers as 
are provided for in section 8c(6)(J),’’ im- 
mediately after “establish and maintain”. 


COLLECTIVE BARGAINING FOR MILK PRICES 


Sec, 903. Section 8c(5)(A) of such Act is 
amended by inserting “by collective bargain- 
ing in good faith (including provisions for 
the designation, by election of committees 
of producer representatives to bargain with 
handlers, or groups of handlers), or other- 
wise,” after the phrase “method for fixing”. 


REGULATION OF SPECIES OR OTHER 
CLASSIFICATIONS 


Sec. 904. Sections 8(c)(6) (A), (B), (C), 
(D), and (E) of such Act are amended by 
inserting “, species or other classification” 
after the words “grade, size, or quality” 
wherever the latter words appear. 


COLLECTIVE BARGAINING FOR COMMODITIES 
OTHER THAN MILK 


Sec. 905. Section 8c(6) of such Act is 
further amended by adding the following 
at the end thereof: 

“(J) Except with respect to cotton, wheat, 
corn, grain sorghums, barley, rye, oats, rice, 
forest products, soybeans, tobacco, and pea- 
nuts, and their products, providing a method 
for establishing by collective bargaining in 
good faith between producers and handlers 
(including provision for the designation by 
election of committees of producer repre- 
sentatives to bargain with handlers or 
groups of handlers), the minimum price or 
prices and other minimum terms and con- 
ditions under which any such commodity or 
product, or any grade, size, quality, variety, 
species, container, pack, use, disposition, or 
volume thereof may be acquired by handlers 
from producers or associations of producers: 
Provided, That no such minimum price or 
prices or other terms and conditions shall 
become effective unless agreed to by handlers 
who during the preceding marketing year 
acquired from producers at least 50 per 
centum of the commodity sold by producers 
which was produced in the production area 
subject to the order and unless thereafter 
approved by the Secretary of Agriculture: 
Provided further, That if the Secretary of 
Agriculture finds that the parity price of any 
such commodity, other than milk or its 
products, for which such minimum prices or 
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other terms or conditions are to be estab- 
lished is not adequate in view of production 
costs, prices to consumers, and other eco- 
nomic conditions which affect market supply 
and demand for such commodity subject to 
such order (including any marketing limita- 
tion of the commodity otherwise provided 
by such order), the Secretary of Agriculture 
shall determine a price or prices for such 
commodity at such levels as he finds will 
insure a sufficient market supply of the com- 
modity, reflect such factors, and be in the 
public interest, and such price or prices shall 
be used in lieu of the parity price for the 
purpose of section 2 of this title: Provided 
further, That the agency designated to ad- 
minister provisions authorized under this 
subsection shall be a committee primarily 
composed of producers of the commodity: 
And provided further, That an order con- 
taining provisions authorized under this 
subsection shall also contain provisions au- 
thorized under section 8c(6)(K) or section 
8c(7) (E), or both, if the Secretary of Agri- 
culture finds that such combination of pro- 
visions is necessary to provide an equitable 
distribution of market opportunity and re- 
turns among producers. 

“(K) With respect to orders providing for 
minimum prices on a classified use basis (i) 
providing for the payment to all producers 
or associations of producers of uniform mini- 
mum prices for the commodity or product 
marketed by them (within their allotments, 
if any), irrespective of the use or disposition 
thereof, subject, however, to adjustments 
specified by the order, including but not lim- 
ited to adjustments for place of production 
or delivery, grade, condition, size, weight, 
quality, or maturity, or any other adjust- 
ments found to be appropriate to provide 
equity among producers, and (ii) providing 
a method for making adjustments in pay- 
ments as among handlers (including pro- 
ducers who are also handlers) to the end 
that the total sums paid by each handler 
shall equal the value of the commodity or 
product purchased or acquired by him at the 
classified use minimum prices fixed pursuant 
to such order.” 


PRODUCER ALLOTMENTS 


Sec. 906. Section 8007) of such Act is 
amended by adding the following at the end 
thereof: 

“(E) Notwithstanding any other provisions 
of this title— 


(1) allotting, or providing methods for 
allotting, the quantity of such commodity or 
product or any grade, size, or quality thereof, 
which each producer may be permitted to 
market or dispose of in any or all markets or 
use classifications during any specified pe- 
riod or periods on the basis of (i) the amount 
produced or marketed by such producer or 
produced on or marketed from the farm on 
which he is a producer in such prior period 
as the Secretary of Agriculture determines to 
be representative, subject to such adjust- 
ment for abnormal conditions and other fac- 
tors affecting production or marketing as 
the Secretary may determine, or (ii) the cur- 
rent quantities available for marketing by 
such producer, or (iii) any combination of 
(i) and (ii), to the end that the total allot- 
ment during any specified period or periods 
shall be apportioned equitably among pro- 
ducers. Allotments hereunder may be in 
terms of quantities or production from given 
acres or other production units. If the Sec- 
retary determines that such action will facil- 
itate the administration of a marketing or- 
der hereunder and will not substantially im- 
pair the effective operation thereof he may 
fix, or provide a method for fixing, a mini- 
mum allotment applicable to producers and 
producers whose production does not exceed 
such minimum shall not be subject to the 
regulatory provisions of the order except as 
prescribed therein; 

“(2) any producer for whom an allotment 
is established or refused under the authority 
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of this subsection may obtain a review of the 
lawfulness of his allotment as prescribed by 
the order of the Secretary establishing the 
allotment and rules and regulations there- 
under, which shall constitute the exclusive 
procedure for review thereof and section 
8c(15) (A) of this title shall not apply there- 
to. Under such order, rules or regulations any 
officers or employees of the Department or 
any committees or boards created or desig- 
nated by the Secretary of Agriculture may be 
vested with authority to perform any or all 
functions in connection with such review 
proceedings including ruling thereon. Com- 
mittees or boards created or designated for 
this purpose shall be deemed agencies of the 
Secretary within the meaning of subsection 
8c(7)(C) and section 10 of this title. The 
ruling upon such review shall be final if in 
accordance with law. The producer may ob- 
tain a judicial review of such ruling in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of section 8c 
(15) (B) of this title; 

“(3) when allotments for preducers are 
established under this subsection the order 
may contain provisions allotting or providing 
a method for allotting the quantity which 
any handler may handle so that any and all 
handlers will be limited as to any producer 
to the allotment established for such pro- 
ducer, and such allotment shall constitute 
an allotment fixed for each handler within 
the meaning of section 8a(5) of this title.” 

PRODUCER ADVISORY COMMITTEES 

Sec. 907. Section 8c of such Act is amended 
by adding at the end thereof a new para- 
graph (20) as follows: 

“(20) PRODUCER ADVISORY COMMITTEES. The 
Secretary of Agriculture may establish a pro- 
ducer advisory committee with respect to any 
commodity or group of commodities, for 
which a marketing order is potentially au- 
thorized. Such committee shall be composed 
of producers of the commodity or commod- 
ities for which the committee is established. 
Such committees may be called on by the 
Secretary of Agriculture to provide advice 
and counsel with respect to the initiation of 
proceedings for the promulgation of a mar- 
keting agreement or marketing order for such 
commodity or commodities and may also 
formulate specific proposals for purposes of 
a public hearing concerning such a proposed 
marketing agreement or marketing order. 
The establishment of such a committee shall 
not, however, be deemed necessary to the 
initiation of any such proceeding to promul- 
gate a marketing agreement or marketing 
order.” 

ASSESSMENTS AGAINST PRODUCERS 

Sec. 908. Section 10 (b) (2) of such Act is 
amended by adding at the end thereof a new 
subparagraph (iv) as follows: 

“(iv) If the order contains provisions au- 
thorized by section 8c(6)(J) or section 8c 
(7) (E) it shall provide that the assessments 
payable by handlers under subsections (i) 
or (ii) shall initially be payable pro rata by 
the producers of the commodity to such 
handlers thereof, who shall be responsible 
for the collection thereof from producers and 
payment to the authority or agency estab- 
lished under such order.” 

NOT TO SUPERSEDE OTHER LAWS 

Sec. 909. Nothing in this title shall super- 
sede the provisions of other statutes relating 
to marketing quotas, acreage allotments or 
limitations, or price support, with respect to 
agricultural commodities and no action 
taken or provisions in an order issued under 
this title shall be inconsistent with the pro- 
visions of such other statutes or actions 
taken by the Secretary of Agriculture under 
such other statutes. 


So as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
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Act may be cited as the “Agricultural Act of 
1968”. 
TITLE I—DAIRY 


EXTENSION OF CLASS I-—-BASE PLAN AUTHORITY 


Src. 101. The class I dairymen’s base plan 
is extended by striking out “December 31, 
1969” and inserting “December 31, 1973“ in 
section 103 of the Food and Agriculture Act 
of 1965. 


RESEARCH, PROMOTION, AND ADVERTISING 


Sec. 102. The Agricultural Adjustment Act 
as reenacted and amended by the Agricul- 
tural Marketing Agreement Act of 1937 and 
subsequent legislation is further amended, 
by adding at the end of subsection 8c(5) the 
following new subparagraph (I): 

“(I) Establishing or providing for the 
establishment of marketing research and de- 
velopment programs, other research pro- 
grams, and advertising (excluding brand ad- 
vertising), sales promotion, educational, and 
other similar programs, designed to improve 
or promote the domestic marketing and con- 
sumption of milk and its products, to be 
financed by producers in a manner and at a 
rate specified in the order, or all producer 
milk under the order. Producer contribu- 
tions under this subparagraph may be 
deducted from funds due producers in com- 
puting total pool value or otherwise com- 
puting total funds due producers and such 
deductions shall be in addition to the ad- 
justments authorized by subparagraph (B) 
of this subsection 8c(5). Provision may be 
made in the order to exempt, or allow suit- 
able adjustments or credits in connection 
with, milk on which a mandatory checkoff 
for advertising or research is required under 
the authority of any State law. Such funds 
shall be paid to an agency organized by milk 
producers and producers’ cooperative asso- 
ciations in such form and with such methods 
of operation as shall be specified in the order. 
Such agency may expend such funds for any 
of the purposes authorized by this subpara- 
graph and may designate, employ, and allo- 
cate funds to persons and organizations en- 
gaged in such programs which meet the 
standards and qualifications specified in the 
order. All funds collected under this sub- 
paragraph shall be separately accounted for 
and shall be used only for the purposes for 
which they were collected. Programs author- 
ized by this subparagraph may be either 
local or national in scope or both, as pro- 
vided in the order, but shall not be inter- 
national. Order provisions under this sub- 
paragraph shall not become effective in any 
marketing order unless such provisions are 
approved by producers separately from other 
order provisions, in the same manner pro- 
vided for the approval of marketing orders, 
and may be terminated separately whenever 
the Secretary makes a determination with 
respect to such provisions as is provided for 
the termination of an order in subsection 
80 (16) (B). Disapproval or termination of 
such order provisions shall not be considered 
disapproval of the order or of other terms of 
the order.” 

TITLE II—FEED GRAINS 
EXTENSION OF CURRENT PROGRAM AUTHORITY 

Sec. 201. The feed grain program is ex- 
tended by striking out “1966 through 1969 
crops” wherever it appears and substituting 
“1966 through 1973 crops” in the following 
provisions of law: 

(1) Section 105(e) of the Agricultural Act 
of 1949, as amended. 

(2) Section 16(1) of the Soil Conservation 
and Domestic Allotment Act, as amended. 


AUTHORITY FOR PAYMENTS IN CASH OR KIND 

Sec. 202. Effective beginning with the 1969 
crop, section 105(e) of the Agricultural Act 
of 1949, as amended, is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following: Notwith- 
standing any other provision of this subsec- 
tion and section 1601) of the Soil Conserva- 
tion and Domestic Allotment Act, as 
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amended, price support payments and diver- 
sion payments may be made in cash or in 
kind for the 1969 through 1973 crops of feed 
grains. Payment-in-kind certificates which 
the Commodity Credit Corporation acquired 
under the price support and diversion pro- 
grams for feed grains through the 1968 crop 
in assisting producers in the marketing of 
such certificates and which are still on hand 
on September 30, 1969, shall not be marketed 
and shall be canceled.” 


TITLE III—COTTON 


EXTENSION OF AUTHORITY FOR ALLOTMENT 
TRANSFERS, EXPORT MARKET ACREAGE, AND 
DOMESTIC ALLOTMENT 


Sec. 301. The Agricultural Adjustment Act 
of 1938, as amended, is amended 

(1) By striking out “1966, 1967, 1968, and 
1969" in section 344a(a) and inserting “1966 
through 1973”. 

(2) By striking out “the 1966, 1967, 1968, 
and 1969 crops” in the first sentence of sub- 
section (e) of section 346 and substituting 
“the 1966 through 1973 crops”. 

(3) By striking out “the 1966, 1967, 1968, 
and 1969 crops” in section 350 and sub- 
stituting “the 1966 through 1973 crops”. 


EXTENSION OF AUTHORITY FOR PRICE SUPPORT 
AND DIVERSION PAYMENTS, LEASE OF ACREAGE 
NOT DIVERTED, AND EXTENSION OF CCC RESALE 
PRICE PROVISION 


Sec. 302. Effective beginning with the 1969 
crop, the Agricultural Act of 1949, as 
amended, is amended— 

(1) By amending paragraph (1) of sec- 
tion 10 by striking out the 1966, 1967, 1968, 
and 1969” and substituting “the 1966 
through 1973 crops”. 

(2) By striking out the first sentence in 
paragraph (6) of section 103(d) and substi- 
tuting the following: “Where the farm oper- 
ator elects to participate in the diversion 
program authorized in this subsection and 
no acreage is planted to cotton on the farm, 
diversion payments shall be made at the ap- 
plicable rate or rates established under para- 
graph (4) on the quantity of cotton deter- 
mined by multiplying that part of the farm 
acreage allotment diverted under the pro- 
gram by the projected farm yield, and the 
remainder of such allotment may be leased 
under the provision of section 344a of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as 
amended, subject to the conditions of that 
section, or may be released under the provi- 
sions of section 344(m) (2) of such Act. Such 
lease or release shall not result in reduction 
of the acreage eligible for diversion under 
this paragraph.” 

(3) By striking out “July 31, 1970” in the 
next to last sentence of section 407 and sub- 
stituting “July 31, 1974“. 


EXTENSION OF CURRENT DEFINITION OF 
COOPERATOR 

Sec. 303. Section 402(b) of the Food and 
Agriculture Act of 1965 is amended by strik- 
ing out “1966 through 1969 crops” and sub- 
stituting “1966 through 1973 crops”, and by 
striking out “1967, 1968, and 1969 crops” and 
substituting “1967 through 1973 crops”. 

EXPANSION OF ALLOTMENT TRANSFER 
AUTHORITY 

Sec. 304. Section 344a of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, is 
amended—. 

(1) By striking out in subsection (a) the 
following: “(excluding that part of the allot- 
ment which the Secretary determines was 
apportioned to the farm from the national 

reserve) 

(2) By striking out the last sentence in 
subsection (b). 

EXPORT MARKET ACREAGE 


Sec. 305. Section 346(e) of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, is 
amended— 

(1) By striking out in the third sentence 
thereof For each subsequent crop—" and 
substituting “For the 1967 and 1968 crops—”. 
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(2) By inserting after the table in the 
third sentence thereof, the following: “For 
the 1969 through 1973 crops the national ex- 
port market acreage reserve shall be an 
amount prescribed by the Secretary, not to 
exceed 250,000 acres.” 

(3) By striking out in the tenth sentence 
thereof “of all cotton produced on such farm 
for such year” and substituting “of a quan- 
tity of cotton equal to the quantity of all 
cotton produced on such farm for such year”. 


TITLE IV—WHEAT 
EXTENSION OF CURRENT WHEAT PROGRAM 


Src. 401. The wheat program is extended 

(1) By striking out “the calendar years 
1964 through 1969” in amendment (7) of 
section 202 of the Agricultural Act of 1964, 
as amended by amendment (1) of section 505 
of the Food and Agriculture Act of 1965, and 
substituting “1964 through 1973 calendar 
years”. 

(2) By striking out “the calendar years 
1965 through 1969” in amendment (13) of 
section 202 of the Agricultural Act of 1964, 
as amended by amendment (2) of section 505 
of the Food and Agriculture Act of 1965, and 
substituting “1965 through 1973 calendar 
years”. 

(3) By striking out “the calendar years 
1964 through 1969” in section 204 of the 
Agricultural Act of 1964, as amended by 
amendment (3) of section 505 of the Food 
and Agriculture Act of 1965, and substituting 
“1964 through 1973 calendar years“. 

(4) By striking out “the calendar years 
1966 through 1969” in section 332(d) of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as 
amended, and substituting “1966 through 
1973 calendar years”. 

(5) By striking out “the calendar years 
1964 through 1969” in section 339(b) of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as 
amended, and substituting “1964 through 
1973 calendar years”. 

(6) By striking out the “calendar years 
1966 through 1969” wherever they appear in 
section 502 of the Food and Agriculture Act 
of 1965, and substituting “1966 through 1973 
calendar years”. 

(7) By striking out “1966 through 1969 
crops” in section 506 of the Food and Agri- 
culture Act of 1965, and substituting 1966 
through 1973 crops”. 

PROJECTED FARM YIELD COMPUTATION 

Sec. 402. Effective beginning with the 1969 
crop, section 301 (b) (13) (K) of the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, is 
amended by striking out “three calendar 
yi ” and substituting “five calendar 
years”. 

WHEAT ALLOTMENT COMPUTATION 

Sec. 403. Effective beginning with the 1969 
crop, section 332(b) of the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act of 1938, as amended, is amended 
by striking out “owned by the Commodity 
Credit Corporation” and substituting “on 
hand in the United States”. 

COST OF WHEAT MARKETING CERTIFICATES TO 
PROCESSORS 

Sec, 404. The last sentence of section 379e 
of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, 
as amended, is amendeu, effective beginning 
with the 1970 crop, to read as follows: Not- 
withstanding any other provision of this 
Act, Commodity Credit Corporation shall 
sell marketing certificates for the marketing 
years for the 1970 through 1973 wheat crops 
to persons engaged in the processing of food 
products at the lower of (1) the face value 
thereof or (2) $0.75 per bushel plus the 
amount by which the parity price for wheat 
as of the beginning of the marketing year 
for such crop as estimated by the Secretary 
not earlier than May 1 preceding the begin- 
ning of such marketing year exceeds the 
parity price as of July 1, 1969.“ 
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DATE FOR DETERMINING WHEAT SUPPORT PRICE 

Sec. 405. Effective beginning with the 1969 
crop, section 107 of the Agricultural Act of 
1949, as amended, is amended by inserting 
in paragraph (1)(a) after the words “100 
per centum of the parity price” the follow- 
ing: “as of the beginning of the marketing 
year as estimated by the Secretary not earlier 
than May 1 preceding the beginning of such 
marketing year,”. 

TITLE V—WOOL 
EXTENSION OF WOOL ACT 

Sec. 501. Section 703 of the National Wool 
Act of 1954, as amended, is extended by strik- 
ing out December 31, 1969“ and substituting 
“December 31, 1973“. 


TITLE VI—CROPLAND ADJUSTMENT 
EXTENSION OF CROPLAND ADJUSTMENT PROGRAM 


Sec. 601. Section 602 of the Food and Ag- 
riculture Act of 1965 is amended— 

(1) By striking out “the calendar years 
1965 through 1969” in subsection (a) and 
substituting “1965 through 1973 calendar 
years”, 

(2) By striking out “during any of the 
fiscal years ending June 30, 1966 through 
June 30, 1968 or during the period June 
30, 1968 through December 31, 1969” in sub- 
section (k) and substituting “during any 
of the fiscal years ending prior to July 1, 
1972, or during the period July 1, 1972, 
through December 31, 1973”. 

ADVISORY COMMITTEE EXPENSES 

Sec. 602. Section 602(p) of such Act is 
amended by striking out of the last sen- 
tence thereof the words “or expenses” and 
inserting “other than transportation ex- 
penses and per diem as provided by section 
5703(c) of title 5, United States Code”, 

TERMINATION OF AGREEMENTS 

Sec. 603. Section 602 of such Act is amended 
by adding a new subsection (r) as follows: 
„r) The Secretary may terminate agree- 
ments which are entered into with producers 
after the effective date of this subsection 
if he determines such action to be in the 
national interest and gives public notice in 
ample time to permit producers a reasonable 
opportunity to make arrangements to return 
their land to agricultural production.” 

TITLE VII—RICE 

EXTENSION OF CONTINGENT RICE ACREAGE 

DIVERSION PROGRAM 

Sec. 701. Section 353(c)(7) of the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, 
is amended by striking out “1966, 1967, 1968, 
or 1969” and substituting “1966 or any suc- 
ceeding year up to and including 1973”. 

TITLE VIII—MISCELLANEOUS 

EXTENSION OF TOBACCO ALLOTMENT LEASE 

AUTHORITY 

Sec. 801. Section 316 (a) of the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, 
is amended (i) by striking out of the first 
sentence thereof “1962 through 1969", and 
inserting “1962 through 1973”. 

RESTRICTION ON REDUCTION OF STATE AND 

COUNTY PROJECTED YIELDS 

Src. 802. Section 708 of the Food and Agri- 
culture Act of 1965 is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following: The projected 
yield for any State or county for the 1969 
and succeeding crops of any commodity shall 
not be less than 95 per centum of the yield 
established for such State or county for the 
preceding crop.” 

EXTENSION OF BOILED PEANUT EXEMPTION 

Sec. 803. The last paragraph of the Act 
entitled “An Act to amend the peanut mar- 
keting quota provisions of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, and for 
other purposes,” approved August 13, 1957 
(7 U.S.C. 1359 note), is amended to read 
as follows: “This amendment shall be effec- 
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tive for the 1957 through 1973 crops of 

peanuts.” 

MARKETING ORDERS FOR APPLES PRODUCED IN 
COLORADO, UTAH, AND NEW MEXICO 

Sec. 804. Clause (A) of the first sentence 
of section 8c(2) of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act, as reenacted and amended by the 
Agricultural Marketing Agreement Act of 
1937 and subsequent legislation, is amended 
by striking out “and Connecticut” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “Connecticut, Colo- 
rado, Utah, and New Mexico”. 

ADVERTISING PROGRAMS FOR APPLES 

Sec. 805. (a) Section 2(3) of the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act, as reenacted and 
amended by the Agricultural Marketing 
Agreement Act of 1937 and subsequent legis- 
lation, is amended by inserting “, such 
marketing research and development projects 
provided in section 8c(6)(I), and” immedi- 
ately after “section 806) (H) “. 

(b) The proviso at the end of section 
8c(6) (I) of such Act, as amended, is amended 
by striking out “or avocados” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “avocados, or apples”. 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
should like to correct an error in the 
committee report on S. 3590. On page 10, 
in the explanation of section 804, ap- 
pears the parenthetical phrase (not in- 
cluding those for canning or freezing)”. 
This is not correct. The bill does extend 
marketing order authority to apples for 
canning or freezing produced in the 
States of Colorado, Utah, and New Mex- 
ico. What the report should have stated 
was that it did not extend marketing 
order authority to the canned or frozen 
product. 

Mr. President, we have before us the 
Agriculture Act of 1968. By and large, it 
is a simple 4-year extension of the 1965 
act, with some minor changes. 

Title I, milk, extends authority for 
class I base plans without change, and 
provides new authority for milk research 
and promotion—including advertising— 
programs. 

Title II, feed grains, extends the cur- 
rent program; permits payments in cash, 
as well as kind; and provides for can- 
cellation of payment in kind certificates 
held by Commodity Credit Corporation 
on September 30, 1968. 

Title III, cotton, extends the current 
program—including authority for trans- 
fer of allotments—but amends it: 

First, to permit farms that participate 
in the diversion program to divert up to 
35 percent of their original allotments 
and lease the balance; 

Second, to permit transfer of that part 
of the allotment apportioned to the farm 
from the national acreage reserve; 

Third, to repeal the requirement for 
filing allotment transfers between June 1 
and December 31; 

Fourth, to give the Secretary discretion 
as to the amount of export market 
acreage within the 250,000 acre maxi- 
mum—rather than have it fixed by 
statute in relation to carryover reduc- 
tion—and, 

Fifth, to permit a producer having ex- 
port market acreage to export other 
cotton in lieu of that grown on his farm. 

Title IV, wheat, extends the current 
program with the following changes: 

First. To conform to the method of 
computing county projected yields, farm 
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projected yields would be computed on a 
5-year—instead of a 3-year—base. 

Second. The maximum cost of cer- 
tificates to processors for 1970 and sub- 
sequent crops would be 75 cents, plus the 
amount by which the parity price had in- 
creased over the parity price as of July 
1, 1969, instead of the difference between 
the loan value and $2—assuming in each 
case that the face value of the certificate 
is higher than such cost. 

Third. The support price announced 
as early as May 1 would not be subject 
to change because of difference between 
the actual July 1 parity price and that 
estimated by the Secretary. 

Title V, wool, extends the National 
Wool Act of 1954 without change. 

Title VI, cropland adjustment pro- 
gram, extends the program with changes, 
first, permitting payment of expenses to 
members of the Advisory Board on Wild- 
life; and, second, permitting the Secre- 
tary unilaterally and after ample public 
notice to terminate future cropland ad- 
justment contracts when such action is 
in the public interest. 

Title VII, rice, extends the provision 
requiring a rice diversion program when- 
ever the national acreage allotment is 
less than that for 1965. 

Title VIII, miscellaneous, contains pro- 
visions first, extending authority to lease 
tobacco allotments; second, restricting 
the reduction in State or county pro- 
jected yields from year to year to not 
more than 5 percent; third, extending 
the current exemption of peanuts for 
boiling from marketing quotas; fourth, 
adding apples produced in the States of 
Colorado, Utah, and New Mexico to the 
list of those for which market orders are 
authorized; and fifth, adding apples to 
the list of commodities for which adver- 
tising programs under marketing orders 
are authorized, and authorizing research, 
promotion, and advertising programs for 
commodities other than milk under mar- 
keting orders even when prices are above 
parity. 

Immediate action on this proposed 
legislation has been urged by nearly all 
witnesses representing the views and in- 
terests of producers. The preponderance 
of opinion that delay would be undesir- 
able or dangerous to agriculture has 
deeply impressed a majority of the com- 
mittee. Hence, although mindful that the 
act of 1965 applies to the crops of 1969, 
the committee recommends affirmative 
action during this session, 

Wheat is particularly vulnerable unless 
early action is taken. However, producers 
of all commodities need to know as far 
ahead as possible what farm programs 
will be available. For example, the class 
I milk base plan authority expires at the 
end of 1969. As a result, the industry is 
in a quandary as to any action they 
should take. The reasons stated to the 
committee include the following: 

Expiration of the act of 1965 would, 
in effect, bring back programs of the 
1950's, and the changes could well alter 
both short-term and long-range plans 
of farmers and agribusiness concerns. 
Even if major changes in programs are 
not to be made, plans for expansion or 
contraction of livestock numbers must 
be made long before the actual changes 
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take place. Concomitantly, the plans of 
livestock producers affect feed grain 
producers, and the obverse is also true. 
Arrangements for credit and for the leas- 
ing of land must be made long before the 
advent of a new crop season. Seedsmen 
and suppliers of fertilizers, herbicides, 
and insecticides follow the program 
changes as guides in their business enter- 
prises. 

While it is desirable for many people 
to know the future of farm programs as 
early as possible, wheat producers. and 
their suppliers find it imperative to know 
during the first part of 1969 what they 
can count on for 1970. 

If we were to revert to the legislation 
in effect before the 1965 enactment, the 
Secretary of Agriculture would be re- 
quired to proclaim marketing quotas for 
the 1970 crop not later than April 15, 
1969—theoretically, he could determine 
that they were not necessary, but this 
does not now appear to be a practical 
possibility. If quotas were proclaimed, a 
referendum would have to be held by 
August 1. 

Assuming that the quota proclamation 
could be deferred by congressional ac- 
tion, it would still be necessary to deter- 
mine the 1970 acreage allotment by 
about the middle of June. By that time 
many farmers will have invested con- 
siderable amounts of money in tillage 
operations on land that they plan to seed 
to wheat the following fall for harvest 
the following June or July. They will 
need to know the size of the acreage al- 
lotments for the 1970 crop. They will 
have decided whether to sell or store 
grain held from the previous harvests, 
whether to try to arrange for the use of 
more land or for less, whether to replace 
certain machines or not. 

Wheat growers’ decisions will be made 
partly on the basis of whether the vol- 
untary program will be available or 
whether a marketing quota referendum 
will have to be held and, if held, whether 
quota would be accepted or rejected. 

Their decisions will also be based upon 
the expectation of having or of not hav- 
ing the benefit of wheat certificates, 
which this year are worth $1.38 per 
bushel on all wheat produced by program 
participants within their domestic al- 
lotments. This year certificates are ex- 
pected to augment market returns from 
wheat by $730 million. The certainty of 
this kind of supplement to wheat income, 
plus price-support loans, under a volun- 
tary program contrasts sharply with the 
uncertainties of a marketing quota pro- 
gram which failed to gain support in a 
referendum in 1963. 

Further, the 1965 act has achieved 
many of its objectives. 

The surpluses which once clogged our 
warehouses have been largely eliminated. 
The buildup of new surpluses have been 
largely prevented. Carryover stocks of 
cotton, wheat, and feed grains are at or 
close to desirable levels—and well below 
the burdensome peaks that existed prior 
to the enactment of these programs. 

Diversion of acreage from these crops 
has held production below utilization in 
most cases, and additional demand has 
been met by sales from CCC stocks. This 
has meant a sharp reduction in taxpay- 
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ers’ money spent for storage, handling, 
and interest on commodities held in Gov- 
ernment hands. Further, the programs 
provide the flexibility needed to adjust 
the acreage removed from production 
from about 29 million in total up to 50 
million acres, as the situation war- 
ranted. At the end of the marketing year 
for the 1967 crops stocks of these com- 
modities are well below the peaks when 
the programs began: 

First. Cotton stocks are expected to be 
about 6.4 million bales compared to the 
peak of 16.6 million on hand when the 
program began. Only about 700,000 bales 
will be in Government hands this year. 

Second. Wheat stocks are expected to 
be about 545 million bushels, down from 
the 1.4 billion bushels on hand when the 
1962 program began, with only 290 mil- 
lion bushels in Government stocks. 

Third. Feed grain stocks will be be- 
tween 45 and 50 million tons, compared 
to 85 million tons when the 1961 program 
began, with about 31 million tons in Gov- 
ernment stocks. 

Supplementing the commodity pro- 
grams is the Cropland Adjustment Pro- 
gram, also authorized by the 1965 act. 
The agreements that remain in effect 5 
to 10 years are beneficial to farmers and 
the public. Older, part-time farmers are 
able to place their farms in conservation 
uses with assurance, allowing them to 
remain on the farm and enjoy the bene- 
fits of rural living. 

And CAP helps meet the outdoor rec- 
reational needs of a growing U.S. popu- 
lation. Its public access features have 
opened up more than a million acres of 
privately owned farmland for public use 
in hunting, hiking, and camping. At the 
same time, farmers’ income is helped with 
a small per year additional payment. 
Greenspan has aided 137 communities to 
acquire eligible land and move it per- 
manently from cropland to parks, play- 
grounds, picnic areas, and other outdoor 
recreation, desperately needed by many 
of our small communities. 

The commodity programs have played 
a vital role in export expansion. Last 
year we exported products equivalent to 
the harvest of 71 million acres or one 
acre out of every four. The 1965 act made 
possible the support of cotton, wheat and 
feed grains at world market levels. As a 
result, the United States has been very 
competitive in world trade. Also, sub- 
stantial savings have been made in ex- 
port subsidies, which were large in ear- 
lier years under high price supports, At 
the same time certificates and direct pay- 
ments help assure farmers returns in ex- 
cess of world prices. 

Since fiscal year 1960, total agricul- 
tural exports have been pushed up from 
$4.5 to $6.8 billion in fiscal year 1967. 
During the same period commercial ex- 
ports—dollar sales—climbed 62 percent, 
from $3.2 to $5.2 billion. Preliminary 
estimates for fiscal year 1968—a year 
marked by very strong competition in 
world markets—indicates total agricul- 
tural exports of $6.4 billion, of which 
nearly $5 billion will be commercial sales. 

American farmers now report over half 
of their wheat production; two-thirds of 
the annual milled rice production; a 
third or more of their grain sorghums, 
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soybeans, cotton, and tobacco; over a 
fourth of their flaxseed; and nearly a 
fourth of their corn. 

Mr. President, the existing program is 
not perfect, as witnessed by the amend- 
ments included in the bill before the 
Senate. Farm prices in some cases are 
too low. However, it is far preferable to 
any alternative programs, either on the 
books or offered in testimony before the 
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committee during the hearings. Farm or- 
ganizations were almost unanimous in 
support of this legislation, with some 
recommending that it be made perma- 
nent. It seems to me that it behooves the 
Senate to provide farmers with the as- 
surance they desire for an extension now. 
Therefore, Mr. President, I ask the Sen- 
ate to approve this legislation without 
delay. 


July 18, 1968 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
in accordance with the previous order, 
I move that the Senate stand in adjourn- 
ment until 12 o’clock noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
7 o’clock and 18 minutes p.m.) the Sen- 
ate adjourned until tomorrow, Friday, 
July 19, 1968, at 12 noon. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES—Thursday, July 18, 1968 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Reverend Father Charles Banet, 
C. PP. S., president of St. Joseph's Col- 
lege, Rensselaer, Ind., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 


In the name of the Father and of the 
Son and of the Holy Spirit. Amen. 

O God, Divine Lawgiver, You spoke to 
Your chosen people through Moses on 
the Mount of Sinai. Through Your Son, 
You taught a new law from the Mount 
of the Beatitudes. Let Your presence be 
felt on this Hill of the Capitol of our 
country, the home of our legislators. Suf- 
fuse these representatives of the people 
with Your wisdom, so that their delibera- 
tions may ever harmonize with Your law. 
Warm them with Your love, so that their 
motives may always be selfless and full 
of care for those who most need their 
help. Give them vision to see all things in 
their larger dimensions. Enkindle cour- 
age that they may follow conscience 
rather than expediency. Help them to 
realize fully the importance of their 
work, even in its smallest detail. Finally, 
make them know that You are always 
here among them to inspire them, be- 
cause their work is Your work also, and 
what they do here in time often reaches 
into eternity. Amen. 

In the name of the Father and of the 
Son and of the Holy Spirit. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
Arrington, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed without 
amendment bills and a concurrent reso- 
lution of the House of the following 
titles: 

H.R. 2695. 
D. Lambert; 

H.R. 3681. An act for the relief of James 
M. Yates; 

H.R. 8087. An act for the relief of Henry 
Gibson; 

H.R. 8809. An act for the relief of Maj. 
Hollis O. Hall; 

H.R. 14328. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Elise C. Gill; and 

H.R. 18203. An act to increase the size of 
the board of directors of Gallaudet College 
and for other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate disagrees to the amendments of 
the House to the bill (S. 2515) entitled 
“An act to authorize the establishment 
of the Redwood National Park in the 
State of California, and for other pur- 


An act for the relief of Donald 


poses,” requests a conference with the 
House on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses thereon, and appoints Mr. 
JACKSON, Mr. ANDERSON, Mr. BIBLE, Mr. 
KucHEL, and Mr. HANSEN to be the con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the amendments of the 
House to bills and a Joint Resolution of 
the Senate of the following titles: 

S. 1299. An act to amend the Securities 
Exchange Act of 1934 to permit regulation 
of the amount of credit that may be ex- 
tended and maintained with respect to se- 
curities that are not registered on a na- 
tional securities exchange; 

S. 1418. An act to make several changes 
in the passport laws presently in force; 

S. 3245. An act to extend for an additional 
three years the authorization of appropria- 
tions under the State Technical Services 
Act of 1965; and 

S.J. Res. 160. Joint resolution to amend the 
Securities Exchange Act of 1934 to authorize 
an investigation of the effect on the securi- 
ties markets of the operation of institu- 
tional investors. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
12120) entitled “An act to assist courts, 
correctional systems, and community 
agencies to prevent, treat, and control 
juvenile delinquency; to support re- 
search and training efforts in the pre- 
vention, treatment, and control of juve- 
nile delinquency; and for other pur- 
poses.“ 

The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
18038) entitled “An act making appro- 
priations for the legislative branch for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1969, and 
for other purposes.” 

The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed a bill of the following 
title, in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested: 

S. 3578. An act to direct the Secretary of 
Agriculture to release, on behalf of the 
United States, a condition in a deed convey- 
ing certain lands to the South Carolina State 
Commission of Forestry so as to permit such 


commission, subject to a certain condition, 
to exchange such lands. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed a resolution of the 
following title: 

S. Res. 378 

Resolved, That the Senate has heard with 
profound sorrow the announcement of the 
death of the Honorable Joe R. Pool, late a 
Representative from the State of Texas. 


Resolved, That a committee of two Sena- 
tors be appointed by the Presiding Officer to 
join the committee appointed on the part of 
the House of Representatives to attend the 
funeral of the deceased Representative. 

Resolved, That the Secretary communicate 
these resolutions to the House of Represent- 
atives and transmit an enrolled copy there- 
of to the family of the deceased. 

Resolved, That, as a further mark of re- 
spect to the memory of the deceased, the 
Senate do now adjourn. 


FATHER CHARLES BANET AND ST. 
JOSEPH’S COLLEGE, RENSSELAER, 
IND. 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, through 
all of my 34 years here I have hoped that 
I could get a lot of people to know where 
Rensselaer, Ind., is. I gave up a long time 
ago on trying to teach anybody how to 
spell it. 

In those 34 years I have never before 
sought to have anyone here to open a 
session of this House of Representatives, 
but as something of a swan song, so far 
as I am concerned, I suggested to our 
Chaplain that I should like to have 
Father Charlie Banet of St. Joseph's Col- 
lege at Rensselaer, start us off here on 
what I am quite sure will be something of 
a tumultuous day before we get through. 

St. Joseph’s College at Rensselaer is, 
so far, a boy’s school or men’s school, but 
under the leadership of Father Banet, 
forward-looking as he is, it will this year 
be a coeducational school. 

It is with great pride that I say here I 
have been, even though a Methodist, a 
lay trustee of the board of St. Joseph's 
College. 

In this capacity I have come to know 
Father Banet as a dedicated leader deter- 
mined that St. Joseph’s College shall con- 
tinue to make an increasingly significant 
contribution to the education of our 
youth. 

Under Father Banet’s leadership, St. 
Joseph’s is not only training young minds 
for useful service to society, but it is 
building the kind of character in the 
young people who attend this institution 
that will help to make this world of ours 
a better place in which to live. 

Having, as I do, a great admiration for 
Father Banet and his high purpose, it has 
been a great joy to me to work with him 
and to do what I can in my meager way 
to help promote the success of St. 
Joseph’s. 
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The school is a success. It has enjoyed 
an increased enrollment, year after year, 
with the result that an expansion of the 
campus is now in progress. 

It is a matter of gratification to all of 
us concerned with the welfare of this fine 
institution that it is solvent. And having 
said as much, might I also make this 
observation: 

Over the broad spectrum of higher 
education the private colleges, both 
church and nonchurch affiliated, in my 
opinion, are the very cornerstone or cer- 
tainly one of the cornerstones of our en- 
tire educational system and, indeed, a 
cornerstone of the very strength and 
future of our country. 

Mr. Speaker, I say whenever possible 
we ought to do what we reasonably can 
to see to it that the needs of the private 
colleges and universities are met. When 
I say “private colleges,” I want them to 
remain that way, because I think in that 
way they function best. 

Now, one final word. A number of 
honors have come my way, but when the 
new student center at St. Joseph’s Col- 
lege at home was named in my honor 
I would say that was one of the greatest. 
Just a little bit facetiously, when you 
Democrats have a meeting out there, as 
you frequently do, I think it really galls 
some of the folks to have to hold it in 
Halleck Hall, but they put up with it, 
and we are glad to have them, just as 
you are glad to have us around once in 
a while. 


TRIBUTE TO EUGENE T. KINNALY 


Mr. KLUCZYNSKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KLUCZYNSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
today, July 18, 1968, marks the 50th year 
of dedicated congressional service of my 
friend, Eugene T. Kinnaly. I am sure I 
speak for every Member of the House in 
thanking Gene for his outstanding years 
of service to the Members of the House 
of Representatives. He is a credit to this 
House which he has served so well. 

Gene Kinnaly served as a secretary 
and administrative assistant to the late 
Congressman James A. Gallivan until the 
death of that distinguished member of 
the Massachusetts delegation. When our 
distinguished Speaker came to Washing- 
ton in 1928 to represent what is now the 
Ninth Congressional District of Massa- 
chusetts, Gene became his administrative 
assistant, and he has served with loyalty 
and dedication these 50 years. There 
could not have been a more knowledge- 
able and conscientious assistant, nor & 
finer friend. He has admirably accepted 
every challenge; he has mastered every 
difficulty. 

Gene Kinnaly is a lawyer, a member of 
the Massachusetts bar, who has also been 
admitted to practice before the Federal 
courts and the U.S. Supreme Court. His 
vast knowledge of the intricacies of the 
Federal system, its agencies and its per- 
sonnel, have served the Members of this 
Chamber for many years; he has long 
been a kind of one-man Hoover Com- 
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mission. He usually has the answer; he 
always knows where to get it. 

He is reliable, thorough, knowledge- 
able, and capable. His warmth and desire 
to serve have been of great help to all of 
us and particularly to new Members of 
Congress. He is probably the best-known 
and best-liked congressional aide on the 
Hill. We are proud of him and of his 
long record of service to this House and 
to our country. 

It is rare to find such humility and 
devotion, such warmth and loyalty in a 
man so capable and distinguished in his 
own right as is Eugene Kinnaly. The 
same loyalty he has given us through the 
years, he has shown to his faith, to his 
family, and to his friends. Gene Kinnaly 
is, indeed, a special human being. I pub- 
licly congratulate him today, and wish 
for him the very best of health and hap- 
piness in the years ahead. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KLUCZYNSKI. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Indiana. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, our 
friend, Gene Kinnaly, throughout his 
long and capable career as a House of 
Representatives employee, has made a 
significant contribution to the orderly 
functioning of this body. 

I have known Gene for many, many 
years and always found him not only 
willing, but eager, to go out of his way 
to be helpful to me, as I am certain he 
has been for all of us. 

He is a real “pro” in the very best 
sense of the word—conscientious, 
knowledgeable, thoroughly trustworthy 
and most gracious in giving us the bene- 
fit of his “know-how” and “know-what.” 

Fifty years of service is an enviable 
record in any league, and especially in 
this sometimes precarious business. I 
suppose one of these days Gene will de- 
cide whether or not he is going to make 
this sort of work a career. 

Meanwhile, I want to extend him my 
sincere thanks for many past favors and 
offer him my warmest wishes for con- 
tinued good health, happiness, and that 
abundance of satisfaction that comes 
with knowing one has served his country 
long and well. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
distinguished gentleman from Illinois 
yield to me? 

Mr. KLUCZYNSKI. I am happy to 
yield to the distinguished majority 
leader. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I am very 
pleased to join my fine colleague, the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Kiuczyn- 
sKI], in congratulating my good friend 
Gene Kinnaly, administrative assistant 
to the Speaker, on a significant mile- 
stone in his life of outstanding public 
service. 

Today, Gene Kinnaly completes his 
50th year in the House of Representa- 
tives. 

Gene has served the American people 
with great dedication for all those years. 
He has been and continues to be a great 
servant of the House of Representatives 
and all its Members. Those of us here 
today and many of our predecessors 
have benefited from his wisdom and 
experience. 
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Mr. Speaker, Gene Kinnaly may 
rightly be proud of his distinguished ca- 
reer. He is a great man, a great Amer- 
ican, and a great public servant. 

I am delighted to have the opportunity 
to join with his friends in marking this 
occasion and to thank him for the many 
favors he has done for me over the years. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
will the distinguished gentleman from 
Illinois yield? 

Mr, KLUCZYNSKI. I yield to the dis- 
tinguished minority leader. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
half a century of service is quite an ac- 
complishment in any occupation. Serv- 
ing half a century for the Congress I 
think deserves special commendation and 
congratulations. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to extend my own 
personal best wishes to Gene Kinnaly. 
I cannot amplify upon the fine words 
and the proper things that have been 
said about him by so many who have 
preceded me in paying tribute to him. 

Mr. Speaker, Gene Kinnaly has done a 
wonderful job. I congratulate him on 
this most important milestone in his ca- 
reer of service to his country. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. KLUCZYNSKI. I yield to the dis- 
tinguished majority whip. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to join in the remarks that have 
been made here with respect to Gene 
Kinnaly and the tremendous dedication 
which he has shown over half a century 
of service to the House of Representa- 
tives. 

Mr. Speaker, it is difficult to compre- 
hend service for that long period of time 
and yet when I think about it, the years 
pass more rapidly than many of us would 
like to acknowledge. 

Mr. Speaker, this man has been dedi- 
cated through all these years to the serv- 
ice of the House of Representatives. He 
has been an inspiration to all of us, 
Members as well as staff members. I can 
state categorically that it would be im- 
possible for this body to function as a 
legislative body without men such as 
Gene Kinnaly. It would be impossible 
for any individual Member of Congress 
to perform the manifold duties which 
are thrust upon him without the sery- 
ices of people like Gene Kinnaly. 

So, Mr. Speaker, I congratulate the 
fine gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
KLUCZYNSKI] for bringing to our atten- 
tion this memorable anniversary. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KLUCZYNSKI. I yield to the dis- 
tinguished minority whip. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to join with my colleagues in ex- 
tending congratulations to Gene Kin- 
naly on the 50th anniversary of his serv- 
ice with the U.S. Congress. Perhaps we 
should be congratulating each other on 
our good fortune in having on the House 
staff a man of Gene’s knowledge and 
ability. 

Rarely does one find a man of great 
ability, as well as a pleasant personality, 
willing to give of himself in the service 
of others without any though of him- 
self. Gene is a lawyer by profession. Were 
he to have followed his profession he 
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undoubtedy would have enjoyed success. 
Rather he saw fit to give of his talents 
and training in the service of Congress. 
Since 1928 when our beloved Speaker 
was first elected to Congress from Mas- 
sachusetts, Gene has been his adminis- 
trative assistant, and one of the very 
best. 

Someone at one time said that “the 
greatest men are often those of whom 
the noisy world hears the least.” Gene 
Kinnaly is one of those—with a capacity 
for self-sacrifice in the service of others 
and for causes in which he believes. 

In the fullest sense of the word, Gene 
Kinnaly is a Christian gentleman. I 
welcome this opportunity to pay public 
tribute to him. I congratulate him and I 
also congratulate our distinguished 
Speaker in having as his aide such a 
man as this—respected and held in the 
highest regard by those of us who know 
him and have ben privileged to work 
with him and our Speaker. 

Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KLUCZYNSKI. I yield to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I am pleased to join with my 
colleagues today in tribute to Eugene 
Timothy Kinnaly, administrative assist- 
ant to our beloved Speaker, the Hon- 
orable Joun W. McCormack. His career 
as administrative assistant has spanned 
a period of 50 years, and in that time he 
has carved a remarkable and mem- 
orable niche for himself as a powerful 
influence on many Members of Congress. 

Eugene Kinnaly is, by nature, a quiet 
man and prefers to do a great amount 
of his work behind the scenes and 
through personal discussions. All will 
agree, however, that whatever his choice 
of methods, his results are always most 
impressive; and much fine legislation 
would not now be on the books had he 
not been with us to guide it. Some 
of the legislative areas in which I am 
deeply interested come within the prov- 
ince of Mr. Kinnaly’s work. He is always 
willing to counsel and advise, always 
ready to listen and to lend a hand when 
needed. Mr. Kinnaly has an understand- 
ing of people that is unsurpassed, and 
time and again has used this great 
understanding to unite and solidify di- 
vergent forces behind an issue that 
would surely have failed without such 
support. 

I consider it a privilege to call Eugene 
Kinnaly my friend. I am sure that the 
warmth of our friendship will continue 
to grow. 

I would at this point like to submit an 
article from the South Boston Tribune 
for the interest of my colleagues: 

EUGENE T. KINNALY: A DISTINGUISHED 

AMERICAN 

The phone rang. A secretary answered it. 
“Gene it’s for you.” A small, pleasant-look- 
ing, white-haired gentleman picks up the 
piece. Les, Everett. that bill should come 
up about the 15th of March in the next ses- 
sion.” He hangs up. 

Minutes later another call. Gene answers. 
“Bobbie, how are you? How was the skiing 
in Sun Valley? Fine. On that Civil Rights 
bill, the Speaker feels .” His calm voice 
trails of. 

Another ring. “Hello Lyndon. . . Yes, I'll 
make sure of it this time, Lyndon. I know 
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John is pushing for an adjournment, My 
guess is that it will wind up in about three 
weeks at the most. I doubt if you have time 
in this session.” He said goodbye. 

Over in the White House in the chief exec- 
utive’s office, a tall Texan put down his 
phone and turned to his anxious cabinet. 
“Gene says three weeks, Gentlemen, I believe 
we'll have to wait until next year for this 
program. 

The man known as Gene is Eugene Tim- 
othy Kinnaly, administrative assistant to 
U.S. House Speaker John W. McCormack in 
Washington. He's been in the Capitol so long 
he’s on a first name basis with practically 
everyone. 

And whether he's talking to the President 
of the United States, a famous Senator, an 
ambassador or to one of McCormack’s con- 
stituents back in South Boston, he is gen- 
erally polite, attentive and friendly. He in- 
variably gives the right advice and performs 
the service asked of him. 

This July 19 in the capitol Gene Kinnaly 
will celebrate his 50th anniversary as a con- 
gressional secretary in the usual way he 
works every day—quietly and efficiently. 

The South Boston Tribune has decided 
not to wait for that day. We are going to say 
it now for everyone in the district. 

For his devoted half-century of service to 
the people of South Boston as congressional 
secretary, the Tribune awards him the Sev- 
enth Annual “Distinguished American” 
Award of 1968. 

Other recipients have been his boss, 
Speaker McCormack, Supreme Judicial Court 
Clerk John E. Powers, South Boston District 
Court Judge Joseph F. Feeney, Longshore- 
men’s International Vice President John F. 
Moran, former Atty. Gen. Edward McCor- 
mack and Teamsters’ General Sec.-Treas. 
John F. English. 

Kinnaly had gone to Washington in 1918. 
He was a graduate of Boston’s High School 
of Commerce, 

He was offered a temporary job as secretary 
to Cong. James A. Gallivan, a prominent Har- 
vard graduate, who represented South Bos- 
ton. The regular secretary had left for World 
War I duty with the A.E.F. in France. Kin- 
naly had been turned down for service be- 
cause of an eye defect. 

His predecessor returned safe, but decided 
to take a job with the Boston Edison Com- 
pany. It was a turning point for both men. 

The Edison worker rose in the ranks to be- 
come vice president. His name was Edward 
Giblin, 

And Kinnaly is recognized on Capitol Hill 
today as the finest congressional secretary in 
history. 

John McCormack knew what he was doing 
in 1928 when he asked Kinnaly for his help 
during a special congressional election in 
District 9 when Gallivan died suddenly. 

Fighting for the political prize was a solid 
array of local talent. Besides young McCor- 
mack, who had run and lost in the regular 
election against Gallivan a short time before, 
there was Dan Lyne, a U.S. Department of 
Justice lawyer; Dist. Atty. Edward M. Sulli- 
van, called the Golden Boy of Boston politics; 
state Sen. Bill Hennessey of Dorchester, a big 
vote puller, and a host of others. 

Cliff Carberry of the Boston Post wrote 
during the campaign, “The man who Gene 
Kinnaly supports will be elected.” Gene sup- 
ported McCormack. He won. 

Called a living saint by friends and rela- 
tives, Kinnaly doesn't smoke, drink or swear. 
He attends the 7 a.m. mass daily. James V. 
(Buster) Hartrey, a friend who handles the 
Boston office for McCormack, said, “Gene 
knows every statute in the Catholic Church.” 

Dr. M. Vincent Casper, life-long pal and 
dentist with an office at 525 E. Broadway, 
called Kinnaly “a living saint.” And added, 
“He missed his vocation when he went into 
politics.” 

Msgr. John T. Powers of the Gate of Heaven 
Church, said Kinnaly sent his weekly en- 
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velope and other contributions regularly to 
the church from Washington when he main- 
tained a home with his wife at 94 I St. That's 
the sign of a religious man,” said the pastor. 

Kinnaly is a political aide of the old school. 
Standing 5'7” and weighing about 170 
pounds, he is always pleasant, soft-spoken 
and dignified. Remarkable on remembering 
names, he knows how to write a gracious let- 
ter, suitable for any occasion. He's also a 
wizard at shorthand. 

Gene is an avid reader of church, news- 
Papers, particularly columnists, and west- 
ern thrillers. Being a liberal in his political 
thinking hasn’t hurt him one bit in his rela- 
tions with party members of various opin- 
ions from all parts of the nation or with 
Republicans, 

On March 2, 1948, his wife, Alice Louise 
(Mulholland) Kinnaly died in Washington. A 
native of Somerville, she was brought up in 
the fishing town of Gloucester. The couple 
had no children, 

The saddened Kinnaly said goodbye to his 
devoted mate at a funeral mass March 6 from 
the Gate of Heaven Church. Rey. William J. 
Callahan was celebrant, assisted by the Rev. 
Edward McKenna and the Rev. John Watson. 

Among the bearers were Cong. McCormack, 
Dr. Casper and Middlesex Sheriff Howard 
Fitzpatrick. Mayor Curley led city, state, fed- 
eral and civic mourners. Chief Justice John J. 
Higgins led a large judicial delegation. 

The church was filled to overflowing with 
hundreds standing outside during services. 
The funeral procession had more than 100 
cars in line, Mrs, Kinnaly was laid to rest in 
St. Paul’s Cemetery, Arlington. 

Later, the beloved dean of congressional 
secretaries liked to take trips abroad when 
Congress was out of session. On one of his 
2 in ee ee of 1957 he went to Rome 

or an audience with the Po = 
2 hg and then vis 

Thomas Winship, Globe Washington cor- 
respondent then and now executive editor, 
wrote the story of his getaway from the 
capitol. It was headlined: A South Boston 
Gentleman is Coming Over to Visit You.” 

Winship said, “His departure was typical of 
him. He didn’t let many in on his plans. He 
just put on his hat at the close of business, 
stepped in the office of the leader to say 
goodbye and was off. He sailed aboard the S.S. 
America with Mr. and Mrs. Winifred Howes 
of Gloucester.” Mrs, Howes was the sister of 
his late wife, 

Kinnaly was named administrative assist- 
ant to the Speaker on Jan. 12, 1962. The post 
Pays $17,500 annually. 

As the Speaker's chief aide he heads a 12- 
man staff in the office. He keeps Co en 
informed of the progress of their pet bills, 
keeps tabs on administrative goals in the 
legislative branch, keeps the House calendar 
up to date, reminds Congressmen when an 
important bill will be voted on and maintains 
a close liaison with legislators, federal d 
ment heads, foreign envoys and dignitaries. 

He is known to thousands of Bostonians 
and the “little people of Washington,” the 
thousands of aides serving House and Senate 
members. He is the official greeter to persons 
from Massachusetts who visit Washington 
regardless of their political party affiliations. 

The late Boston Post said of him: “No per- 
son has ever contacted Gene Kinnaly who 
has not forever after had the warm and 
secure feeling that he or she had a personal, 
true friend laboring in his interest.” 

What members of the House think of him 
was partially shown on July 20, 1963, when 
seven columns of the Congressional Record 
were devoted to his praise by members on 
Kinnaly’s completing 45 years service as a 
congressional secretary. 

The Boston Record American said: “House 
members took official notice of Kinnaly’s long 
tenure the day before as member after mem- 
ber followed the lead of Rep. John C. 
Kluczynski (D-Ill.) in heaping compliments 
on McCormack’s right hand man.“ 
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As the eyes and ears of the Speaker on the 
hill he knows what is going on officially and 
unofficially. But he is very close-mouthed 
about his work. Dr. Casper said, “Gene 
wouldn’t tell St. Peter what went on in his 
office.” 

A man of regular habits, when he enters 
the House restaurant oldtime waiters don’t 
ask questions. Gene sits at the head of the 
House secretaries table, 

In comes his old standby—a peanut butter 
sandwich, cup of tea, Jello and apple pie with 
cheese. On Friday morning it’s always grape- 
fruit juice and pancakes. In the afternoon it’s 
flounder. 

He graduated from Columbus University 
School of Law in the Capitol, now Catholic 
University. On Sept. 17, 1942, he was ad- 
mitted to the practice of law before the 
courts of Massachusetts, District of Colum- 
bia, federal and the U.S. Supreme Court. 

Gifted with an Irish sense of humor, he 
told Joseph Feeney when that young man 
went to work in the office as his protege, “Pay 
attention to what I'm telling you. I'm think- 
ing of retiring next year.” That was in 1946. 

Judge Feeney worked there 15 years under 
the excellent tutelage of Kinnaly. “He’s a 
wonderful man, I owe him everything,” said 
the South Boston jurist. 

The widow of his brother Dan, who lives on 
Old Colony avenue now, said Gene is, “One 
man out of 1,000. He was very kind and con- 
siderate of everyone.” 

She said Kinnaly and her husband were 
very close. They liked to take the families 
out to eat on Sunday afternoons. Kinnaly 
stayed with his brother or nephews and 
nieces in South Boston after his wife died. 
Later, he stayed at the Parker House when 
he came to Boston. 

Presently, he lives in a Washington hotel 
and rarely comes back to his native city. 

As one of the unsung men behind a great 
Speaker of the House, the Tribune and its 
thousands of readers salute him for his noble 
efforts for the district and all its people. 


Mr. KLUCZYNSKI. Mr. Speaker, at 
this time I yield to the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. CONTE]. 

Mr, CONTE. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
join the gentleman from Illinois and the 
other Members who have spoken in pay- 
ing tribute to Gene Kinnaly. 

Mr. Speaker, today is the occasion of 
an anniversary which is very much ap- 
preciated in your office and, in fact, all 
around Capitol Hill. Today, as we well 
know in the Massachusetts delegation, 
marks Eugene Kinnaly’s 50th year on 
the Hill. First as secretary to the late 
Congressman James Gallivan, and now 
administrative assistant to the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives, Mr. 
Kinnaly has served his employers, and 
his country, loyally and well. Loyalty 
and faithful service are highly prized 
virtues on Capitol Hill. They are the 
heart and soul of a congressional office. 
We all know many persons on many 
staffs who daily provide brilliant exam- 
ples of these attributes. But it is an ex- 
tremely rare day in July when we can 
pay tribute to a man who has displayed 
them so long and so well. 

Conditions on the Hill can sometimes 
be as trying and hectic as any a man is 
called on to face in the line of honest 
employment. It is remarkable when a 
person survives them for 10 or even 20 
years. But when a man has lived and 
worked in the middle of this whirlwind 
of activity for a full 50 years, he has done 
something remarkable. He has displayed 
stamina and endurance well beyond the 
ordinary, especially when he is in such 
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a position of such trust and importance 
as that of Eugene Kinnaly. Today is 
quite a day in the life of Mr. Kinnaly 
and in the history of the House. 

I extend him my congratulations, and 
those of my staff, for his remarkable rec- 
ord of enduring loyalty and faithful, 
efficient service. We wish him good health 
for the coming years so that he can en- 
joy the fruits of his labors, 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, 50 years 
have passed since Eugene T. Kinnaly 
came to Washington in 1918 to serve as 
secretary to the then Congressman from 
the 12th Massachusetts District, James 
A. Gallivan. In those 50 years Mr. Kin- 
naly has earned the liking, admiration, 
and respect of friends and associates all 
over Capitol Hill and in the executive 
departments. His loyalty, tact, warmth, 
poise, and dedication are known every- 
where. For the 40 years he has served 
at the side of Speaker McCormack since 
the death of Congressman Gallivan, he 
has been that priceless asset of any Con- 
gressman, the administrative assistant. 

Every Member is very much aware 
how invaluable is the service of a com- 
petent congressional assistant, without 
whose help we could not fulfill our re- 
sponsibilities to our constituents or to 
the Nation. Gene Kinnaly has brought 
to his job a breadth of experience and 
a depth of understanding of the prob- 
lems of constituents and colleagues, of 
his city of Boston, of the 12th Congres- 
sional District, and of the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts. At his finger- 
tips is a wealth of knowledge about what 
makes Washington run and the intri- 
cacies of dealing with Federal agencies. 
He is a lawyer and a member of the 
Massachusetts bar, and has been ad- 
mitted to practice before the Federal 
courts and the U.S. Supreme Court. 
Every visitor to the Speaker's office is 
greeted with the same friendly smile and 
warm welcome, and I have never known 
him to turn away anybody who has had 
a problem. He listens patiently to con- 
stituents and colleagues alike, and his 
very manner gives quiet assurance that 
every effort is being made to answer each 
request, resolve each issue, or solve each 
problem. 

When Mr. McCormack came to Wash- 
ington as the successor to Representative 
Gallivan, he asked Gene Kinnaly to stay 
on in his office, and the new Representa- 
tive of the 12th District could not have 
made a better choice, This loyal and ef- 
ficient secretary has been steadfastedly 
at his side ever since, as Congressman 
McCormack has progressed to Demo- 
cratic majority leader, Acting Speaker, 
and finally to Speaker of the House. 
Through all the years Gene Kinnaly has 
been dependable, trustworthy, sincere, 
always willing to lend a hand to the new 
members of the Massachusetts delega- 
tion, and always quick to offer his time 
and encouragement in behalf of others. 

It has been a great privilege and a 
pleasure for all of us to have had the 
opportunity of working with Eugene 
Kinnaly. Over the years we have come 
to respect and admire him more and 
more. He has always been a true friend. 
Mr. Speaker, I would like to join the 
hundreds of friends and admirers of 
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Gene Kinnaly on Capitol Hill and all 
over Washington, in extending to him 
our very best wishes and warmest re- 
gards as he enters his 50th year of serv- 
ice to Gongress and the Nation. We pray 
for his continued health and happiness 
in the years to come. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, 
“Well done, thou good and faithful ser- 
vant,” are the words of the Holy Gos- 
pel that come immediately to my mind 
on this occasion. What else is one to say 
to a man like Eugene Kinnaly who has 
associated with me for 50 years with 
complete loyalty, dedication, and com- 
petence? 

He has indeed been a good and faith- 
ful servant of the Congress for a half 
century. During the first decade of that 
long span of distinguished service, he 
was the secretary and administrative as- 
sistant of the late Representative James 
A. Gallivan, who highly prized Gene Kin- 
naly’s energy and ability. For 40 years he 
has been my good right arm in the dis- 
charge of my responsibilities as a Mem- 
ber, as majority leader, and as Speaker. 

He is a member of the Massachusetts 
bar and has been admitted to the Fed- 
eral and Supreme Court bars. He is a 
student of the intricacies of the Federal 
Government whose knowledge is as broad 
and deep as the object of his study is 
complex. He has forgotten more about 
the workings of the Government of the 
United States than many departments 
of political science in our finest univer- 
sities have managed to learn. 

But it is as a student of human na- 
ture that his wisdom and humility have 
served him best. During all of these 40 
years, I was confident that anyone who 
came to my office and talked with Gene 
Kinnaly would leave his presence be- 
lieving with entire justification that 
everything that could be done would 
be done. Inspiring that kind of confi- 
dence in my constituents was not the 
achievement of a man who believed only 
in the outward manifestations of good 
will. It was the attaining of another’s 
belief in his bona fides by a man who was 
incapable of duplicity, who thought only 
the best of others, and, when proved 
wrong, was always willing to give the 
benefit of the doubt, a man secure in 
his faith, secure in his sense of per- 
sonal rectitude, secure in his belief in 
the highest moral principles. 

Now is the time for me to publicly 
thank him for all he has done, to testify 
to my admiration for what he is as a 
man and a friend. For his countless ef- 
forts and sacrifices in my behalf, I thank 
him from the bottom of my heart. I wish 
that I could convey the emotion that I 
feel on this occasion, but it is impossible 
to do so. 

Gene Kinnaly and I have traveled a 
long road together. His loyalty and 
friendship have been among the prized 
possessions of my life. May his career 
of service continue for many years to 
come and be filled with the health and 
happiness that should be the lot of my 
dear and cherished friend, who is truly 
a good and faithful associate. 

Mr. MURPHY of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I am proud and happy to join Gene Kin- 
naly’s many friends and associates in 
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honoring him today for having served 50 
years on Capitol Hill. 

Never to indulge in self-aggrandise- 
ment, Gene, as administrative assistant 
to Speaker McCormack, has always been 
in his quiet and unassuming way a stal- 
wart member of the Speaker’s staff. 

Gene has been an eminent, faithful, 
and able servant. I shall always remem- 
ber and treasure his willingness and de- 
sire to help me whenever he could. I have 
benefited of his advice and counsel. 

Gene Kinnaly has come to be known 
as one of the most knowledgeable and ca- 
pable men on Capitol Hill. It is not nec- 
essary for me to recount his distinguished 
career as we are all well aware of his 
work as a dedicated man. 

In addition to these attributes, he is 
also a man of integrity who seeks to be 
of assistance to his fellow man, and I 
know that all of us in this great body 
have found him as accommodating as 
anyone could possibly be. 

Gene Kinnaly is a man who likes to 
get things done. Through the years that 
I have served in Congress, it has been a 
pleasure to be associated with him. He 
has rendered to Speaker McCormack, his 
Nation, and his State, service, dedication, 
and devotion which is unexcelled. 

Let me then say, congratulations, 
Gene, on this wonderful occasion, and 
may God bless you and grant you an 
abundance of health so that you may 
continue to serve for many more years 
to come. 

Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
learned with great pleasure that today 
marks 50 years of service on Capitol Hill 
for our dearly beloved friend, Mr. Eu- 
gene T. Kinnaly, administrative assist- 
ant to our great Speaker. 

This is indeed a noveworthy and very 
rare occasion and one which delights all 
of us who have had the opportunity of 
noting Gene’s tremendous dedication to 
his work, his outstanding efficiency and 
his magnificent aptitude, zeal, and en- 
thusiasm for the public service. 

He has in truth been a tower of 
strength and support and a great, sus- 
taining force in the office of our illustri- 
ous Speaker and the House. Seemingly 
tireless and certainly endowed with rare 
ability, vitality, and staying powers, it 
can well be said of Gene that he works 
around the clock in a most able, devoted, 
assiduous manner. He is a doer and an 
achiever who takes great pride in his 
work and never spares himself. His 
knowledge of the Government and ac- 
quaintance with its leaders and per- 
sonnel is vital and is prodigious. 

His loyalty and devotion to the Speak- 
er and to the tasks committed to his 
charge set an historic example, and are 
an inspiration to all of us who have had 
the opportunity of seeing Gene in ac- 
tion in his very busy sphere. 

Widely known, highly respected, and 
sincerely loved in the Congress and the 
Capitol community, Gene Kinnaly has 
made a record on Capitol Hill that will 
be difficult, if not impossible, for any- 
one to excel. 

I am very happy to share this great 
anniversary of Gene’s with him, his de- 
voted family and his many loving and 
admiring friends, and I joyously extend 
to him and to all his dear ones my heart- 
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iest congratulations upon this enduring 
record of dedicated work for our great 
Speaker, the constituents of the Ninth 
Massachusetts District and the Nation. 

I hope that Gene will be with us for 
many more years to guide, advise, and 
help the Speaker: and all of us, and the 
Congress and Government with the im- 
portant work of those who serve here 
during these critical days, and I wish for 
him and his dear ones continued good 
health, long life, success in all their en- 
deavors and happiness, joy, contentment, 
and peace for many years to come. 

Mr. O’NEILL of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, it is with deep admiration that 
I pay tribute today to a very great and 
noble American and very dear friend, 
Eugene Timothy Kinnaly, administra- 
tive assistant to our Speaker. Today 
marks his 50th anniversary as a con- 
gressional aide in the House of Repre- 
sentatives—50 years as the confidant of 
legislators and administrators, 50 years 
as behind-the-scenes technician of legis- 
lation, 50 years as a dedicated public 
servant. 

Gene has never sought fame and 
praise. He has only sought to serve his 
Nation. This he has done, quietly and 
efficiently, with great ability, enormous 
loyalty, and sincere devotion. 

To Boston and to Capital Hill, he is 
known as the dean of congressional sec- 
retaries. To his friends and relatives, he is 
known as a living saint. He does not 
drink, smoke, or swear, and he attends 
church daily. 

Everyone who meets Gene—whether 
he be a Cabinet member, a Senator, a 
Congressman, a foreign dignitary, or a 
constituent of the Speaker’s district—is 
impressed by his friendliness, his cour- 
tesy and helpfulness, his attentive kind- 
ness, and his intelligent advice. Our be- 
loved dean of secretaries is an honest, 
dependable man with a deep sense of re- 
sponsibility and pride in his Nation and 
State. A tireless worker and an outstand- 
ing administrator, he has a profound 
knowledge of the workings of govern- 
ment. 

For 10 years, 1918 to 1928, he served as 
assistant to the late Honorable James 
Gallivan, of Massachusetts. For the last 
40 years he has been the right-hand man 
of our great and beloved Speaker and 
my very good friend and colleague, JOHN 
W. McCormack. 

As the Speaker’s chief aide, the size 
and complexity of his task is tremendous, 
But no undertaking is too great for this 
extraordinary man. Gene heads a 12- 
man staff in the office. He keeps himself 
constantly informed on administrative 
goals in Congress, keeps the House 
Calendar up to date, and maintains a 
close liaison with legislators, Federal de- 
partment heads, foreign envoys, and 
dignitaries. 

But throughout this hectic day, he 
is never too busy or too pressured to take 
time to give someone a reassuring smile, 
a kind, encouraging word, or to offer his 
sound counsel to all who seek it. 

I know that I speak not only for my- 
self, but for all my colleagues in Con- 
gress, and their staff assistants, when I 
say that knowing Gene is one of the most 
pleasant experiences you enjoy here in 
Washington. 
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On this important occasion, I would 
like to thank Gene for his warmth and 
understanding, his sincere friendship, 
and for his service to our esteemed 
Speaker, the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts, and the Nation. May God bless 
him and may happiness follow him all 
the days of his life. May be continue to 
serve the Nation and the State he loves 
so well. 

Mr. BATES. Mr. Speaker, the asso- 
ciations we make on Capitol Hill are 
among our greatest experiences and our 
most cherished memories. The longer we 
serve here the closer these relationships 
become. 

Over 30 years, first as a visitor and 
later as an employee and Member of 
the House of Representatives it became 
my real pleasure to know a man who is 
a gentleman in every noble sense in 
which that word is used. Today, that 
man, Gene Kinnaly has completed 50 
years of service on the Hill. Gene is not 
a complicated man. He is a good man, an 
unassuming person who wears his laurels 
with ease. His friendly and warm smile 
radiates to those around him and meet- 
ing him in the hallways of the Capitol is 
always a pleasant occasion. 

On this day that marks a half century 
of service for him here, I extend to him 
my warmest felicitations. I know my life 
has been enriched by knowing Gene Kin- 
naly and my personal affection for him 
has increased with each passing year. I 
trust that it will continue to do so for 
many years ahead. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. KLUCZYNSKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which 
to revise and extend their remarks on 
the 50 years of service of Gene Kinnaly. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ili- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 


APPOINTMENT OF CONFEREES ON 
8. 2515, REDWOOD NATIONAL 
PARK, CALIP. 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (S. 2515) to au- 
thorize the establishment of the Red- 
wood National Park in the State of Cali- 
fornia, and for other purposes, with a 
House amendment thereto, insist on the 
House amendment and agree to the con- 
ference asked by the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Colo- 
rado? The Chair hears none, and ap- 
points the following conferees: Messrs. 
ASPINALL, TAYLOR, JOHNSON of Califor- 
nia, SAyLor, and KUPFERMAN. 


GOVERNMENT CORPORATION 
SHOULD RUN POST OFFICE 


Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to revise 
and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
West Virginia? 
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There was no objection. 

Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, despite the postal rate increase 
which the Congress voted last year, 
present indications are that the annual 
postal deficit will run about $450 mil- 
lion in the fiscal year just ended. 

This underlines the necessity for Con- 
gress to take early and affirmative 
action in carrying out the recommenda- 
tions of the President’s Commission on 
Postal Organization which recently re- 
ported in an outstanding report entitled 
“Toward Postal Excellency.” 

Mr. Speaker, I hope that this proposal 
will be given airmail special delivery 
treatment by Congress, rather than be- 
ing consigned to the dead letter office. 

At a time when taxes are rising and 
we are making efforts to cut Government 
cost, I believe it is necessary that we give 
very serious consideration toward turn- 
ing the postal service over to a Govern- 
ment corporation which will be able to 
do a more efficient job in delivering the 
mail, and in protecting the taxpayers. 

Today, the Postmaster General has no 
authority over setting rates. We have 
seen spring up a system whereby the 
junk mail lobby and other powerful lob- 
bies have kept rates low in relation to 
costs. Right now, the 6-cent stamp pays 
109.3 percent of the cost of delivering 
first-class mail. Third class regular rates 
cover only 81 percent of the cost of de- 
livery. This means that the taxpayers 
have to make up 19 cents out of every 
dollar it costs to deliver junk mail, and 
over a year’s time this mounts up to 
$209 million. A Government corporation, 
armed with a fixed formula for rate- 
making, could tie the rates of advertising 
mail to what it costs to deliver it. 

Many postal jobs are filled on the rec- 
ommendations of Congressmen. I favor a 
Government corporation which would 
hire on the basis of merit and efficiency 
and let Congressmen stick to their more 
important role of lawmaking instead of 
trying to settle arguments over who 
should run the post office at Garret’s 
Bend. 

Mr. Speaker, the time for action is 
now, and I hope that this commission 
report is widely read, and quickly acted 
on. 


SANTA’S POST OFFICE 


Mr. McCLURE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include a letter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Idaho? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCLURE. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing is a letter addressed to Hon. W. 
Marvin Watson, Postmaster General: 


Hon. W. Marvin WATSON, 
Postmaster General, Post Office Department, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Watson: Yes, Marvin, there is a 
Santa. He resides in a little town in northern 
Idaho bearing his name. At least he did un- 
til you ordered his post office closed last week. 
Now, I suppose he will have to look elsewhere 
for a place to live. 

You see, Marvin, every Christmas thou- 
sands of children all over the country write 
their letters to Santa. Most of these letters 
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are forwarded to that little fourth-class post 
Office you closed. Santa's helpers’—the 
lumberjacks, housewives, and businessmen 
who live at Santa, Idaho—often work 
through the night to see that these children 
receive a personal letter on Santa's behalf. 
Where these letters will be sent in the future 
is hard to say. 

I wonder how little four-year-old W. 
Marvin Watson, III, feels upon learning that 
his Daddy has deprived Santa of a place to 
pick up his mail? It has made a lot of little 
children very unhappy to hear that the Post 
Office Department has lost its Christmas 
spirit. A lot of their parents are upset as 
well—particularly those fortunate enough to 
live in his hometown. 

As a matter of fact, Marvin, if I were you, 
I wouldn't want to go into an election only 
four months after closing Santa’s Post Office 
and putting all of his helpers out of business. 

Sincerely yours, 
James A. MCCLURE, 
Member of Congress. 


PROPOSED JOINT SELECT CON- 
GRESSIONAL COMMITTEE TO 
CONDUCT STUDIES ON VIOLENCE 


Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
rise at this time only briefly to announce 
to my colleagues that I intend in a spe- 
cial order this afternoon to discuss legis- 
lation which I will be introducing today 
which will seek to establish an eight- 
member joint select congressional com- 
mittee to conduct a thorough study of 
the questions raised by the assassinations 
of Dr, Martin Luther King and Senator 
Robert F. Kennedy as these questions re- 
late to laws, treaties, and regulations af- 
fecting our international relationships. 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY PREVEN- 
TION AND CONTROL ACT OF 
1968—-CONFERENCE REPORT 


Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
the conference report on the bill (H.R. 
12120) to assist courts, correctional sys- 
tems, and community agencies to pre- 
vent, treat, and control juvenile delin- 
quency; to support research and train- 
ing efforts in the prevention, treatment, 
and control of juvenile delinquency; and 
for other purposes, and ask unanimous 
consent that the statement of the man- 
agers on the part of the House be read 
in lieu of the report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 

CONFERENCE Report (H. REPT. 1724) 

The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
12120) to assist courts, correctional systems, 
and community agencies to prevent, treat, 
and control juvenile delinquency; to support 
research and training efforts in the preven- 
tion, treatment, and control of juvenile de- 
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linquency; and for other purposes, having 
met, after full and free conference, have 
agreed to recommend and do recommend 
to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate to the 
text of the bill and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter proposed to be inserted by the Sen- 
ate amendment insert the following: 

“That this Act may be cited as the ‘Juve- 
nile Delinquency Prevention and Control 
Act of 1968’. 


“FINDINGS AND PURPOSE 


“Sec. 2. The Congress finds that delin- 
quency among youths constitutes a national 
problem which can be met by assisting and 
coordinating the efforts of public and pri- 
vate agencies engaged in combating the prob- 
lem, and by increasing the number and ex- 
tent of the services available for preventing 
and combating juvenile delinquency. It is, 
therefore, the purpose of this Act to help 
State and local communities strengthen their 
juvenile justice and juvenile aid systems, in- 
cluding courts, correctional systems, police 
agencies, and law enforcement and other 
agencies which deal with juveniles, and to 
assist communities in providing diagnosis, 
treatment, rehabilitative, and preventive 
services to youths who are delinquent or in 
danger of becoming delinquent, to encourage 
the development of community-based reha- 
bilitation and prevention programs to pro- 
vide assistance in the training of personnel 
employed or preparing for employment in 
occupations involving the provision of such 
services, to provide support for comprehen- 
sive planning, development of improved 
techniques, and information services in the 
field of juvenile delinquency, and to provide 
technical assistance in such field. 


“TITLE I—PLANNING AND PREVENTIVE 
AND REHABILITATIVE SERVICES 
“Part A—STATE AND LOCAL PLANNING AND 
STATE ASSISTANCE TO LOCALITIES 


“STATE AND LOCAL PLANNING 


“Sec. 101, (a) In order to encourage States 
and localities to prepare and adopt compre- 
hensive plans covering their respective juris- 
dictions, based on a thorough evaluation of 
problems of juvenile delinquency and youths 
in danger of becoming delinquent in the 
State, the Secretary is authorized to make 
grants to any State or local public agency 
to assist in preparing or revising such a plan, 
No such grant may exceed 90 per centum of 
the cost of the planning with respect to 
which such grant is made. 

“(b) The Secretary may impose as a con- 
dition to any grants under this title within 
any State or locality that such planning be 
undertaken and that, where he deems it 
appropriate, a comprehensive plan or plans 
be prepared within a reasonable period. 


“GRANTS FOR PLANNING PROJECTS OR PROGRAMS 


“Src. 102. The Secretary is authorized to 
make grants to any State, county, municipal, 
or other public agency or nonprofit private 
agency or tion to assist it in meeting 
the cost of planning any project or program 
for which a grant may be made under the 
other provisions of this title. No such grant 
may exceed 90 per centum of the cost of the 
planning with respect to which such grant 
is made. 


“Part B—REHABILITATIVE SERVICES 
“STATEMENT OF PURPOSE 


“Sec, 111. The purpose of this part is to 
assist courts, correctional institutions, law 
enforcement agencies, and other agencies 
having responsibilities with respect to delin- 
quent youths and youths in danger of be- 
coming delinquent, including youths who 
are on parole or probation, to develop, im- 
prove, and make full use of State and com- 
munity rehabilitation services for the diag- 
nosis, treatment, and rehabilitation of such 
youths; to assist and encourage States to 
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devote resources under other programs, in 
the fields of general and vocational educa- 
tion, job training, prevention and detection 
of crime, health, and welfare, to support 
programs for the diagnosis, treatment, and 
rehabilitation of delinquent youths and 
youths in danger of becoming delinquent, 
including support through the provision of 
assistance to establish linkage between the 
planning, conduct, and delivery of services 
under such other programs and programs 
under this act for delinquent youths and 
youths in danger of becoming delinquent; 
and to encourage the development in com- 
munities of new designs and new methods of 
care and treatment, including the operation 
of full-time or part-time community-based 
residential facilities for such youths requir- 
ing residential care, diagnosis, treatment, and 
rehabilitation. 


“AUTHORIZATION OF GRANTS 


“Sec. 112. The Secretary is authorized to 
make grants to meet not to exceed 60 per 
centum of the cost of projects or programs 
designed to carry out the purposes of this 
part, 

“APPLICATIONS 

“Src. 113. (a) Grants under this part may 
be made only upon application, to a State 
agency or, in the case of direct grants under 
section 182, to the Secretary, by a State, 
county, municipality, or other public agency 
or combination thereof, which contains or 
is accompanied by satisfactory assurances 
that— 

“(1) such applicant agency will provide 
to the extent feasible for coordinating, on a 
continuing basis, its operations with the op- 
erations of public agencies and private non- 
profit organizations furnishing welfare, edu- 
cation, health, mental health, recreation, job 
training, job placement, correction, and other 
basic services in the community for youths; 

“(2) such applicant agency will make rea- 
sonable efforts to secure or provide any of 
such services which are necessary for diag- 
nosing, treating, and rehabilitating youths 
referred to in section 111 and which are not 
otherwise being provided in the community, 
or if being provided are not adequate to 
meet its needs; 

“(3) maximum use will be made under the 
program or project of other Federal, State, 
or local resources available for provision of 
such services; 

“(4) financial resources will, in the case 
of grants for construction, be available for 
the non-Federal share of such construction 
and for continued operation of the facility 
constructed; and 

“(5) public and private agencies and orga- 
nizations (including courts, law enforce- 
ment and other agencies involved in the 
youth correction process) providing the serv- 
ices referred to in h (1) will be con- 
sulted in the formulation by the applicant 
of the project or program, taking into ac- 
count the services and expertise of such 
agencies and organizations, and with a view 
to adapting such services to the better ful- 
fillment of the purposes of this part. 

“(b) Such application shall contain such 
information as may be necessary to carry out 
the purpose of this Act, including— 

“(1) a description of the services for 
youths described in section 111 which are 
available in the State or community; 

“(2) a statement of the method or meth- 
ods of linking the agencies and organizations, 
public and private, providing these and other 
services; and 


“(3) a showing that the project or pro- 
gram is consistent with any comprehensive 
plan developed under any other Act which is 
related to the purpose of this Act. 

“PART C—PREVENTIVE SERVICES 
“STATEMENT OF PURPOSE 

“Sec. 121. The purpose of this part is to 
promote the use of community-based sery- 
ices for the prevention of delinquency of 
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youths; and to assist States and communities 
to establish special preventive services, in- 
cluding educational delinquency prevention 
programs in schools, for youths in danger 
of becoming delinquent, including youths 
who are on parole or probation. 


“AUTHORIZATION OF GRANTS 


“Sec. 122. The Secretary is authorized to 
make grants to meet not to exceed 75 per 
centum of the cost of projects or programs 
designed to carry out the purposes of this 
part. 

“APPLICATIONS 

“Sec. 123. (a) Grants under this part may 
be made only upon application, to a State 
agency or, in the case of direct grants under 
section 132, to the Secretary, by a public 
agency or nonprofit private agency or orga- 
nization, which contains or is accompanied 
by satisfactory assurances that— 

(1) steps have been or will be taken to- 
ward provision, within a reasonable period 
of time, of a program of services in the area 
served which are necessary for the preven- 
tion of delinquency of youths, including 
diagnosis, treatment, and rehabilitation of 
youths in danger of becoming delinquent; 

“(2) such applicant agency or organiza- 
tion will make special efforts to assure that 
the services provided by the program or proj- 
ect will be available for youths with serious 
behavioral problems; 

“(3) such applicant agency or organiza- 
tion will provide to the extent feasible for 
coordinating, on a continuing basis, its oper- 
ations with the operations of public agencies 
and private nonprofit organizations furnish- 
ing welfare, education, health, mental health, 
recreation, job training, job placement, cor- 
rection, and other basic services in the com- 
munity for youths; 

“(4) such applicant agency or organiza- 
tion will make reasonable efforts to secure 
or provide any of such services which are 
necessary for diagnosing, treating, and reha- 
bilitating youths referred to in section 121 
and which are not otherwise being provided 
in the community, or if being provided are 
not adequate to meet its needs; 

“(5) maximum use will be made under the 
program or project of other Federal, State, 
or local resources available for provision of 
such services; and 

“(6) public and private agencies and or- 
ganizations (including courts, law enforce- 
ment and other agencies involved in the 
youth correction process) providing the serv- 
ices referred to in paragraph (3) will be con- 
sulted in the formulation by the applicant 
of the project or program, taking into ac- 
count the services and expertise of such 
agencies and organizations, and with a view 
to adapting such services to the better ful- 
fillment of the purposes of this part. 

“(b) Such application shall contain such 
information as may be necessary to carry 
out the purpose of this Act, including— 

“(1) a description of the services for 
youths described in section 121 which are 
available in the State or community; 

“(2) astatement of the method or methods 
of linking the agencies and organizations, 
public and private, providing these and other 
services; and ' 

“(3) a showing that the project or pro- 
gram is consistent with any comprehensive 
plan developed under any other Act which 
is related to the purpose of this Act. 


“PART D—GENERAL PROVISIONS 


“STATE PLAN 

“Sec. 131. (a) Any State which desires to 
receive a grant under part B or C of this title 
in order to make program or project grants 
within such State shall, through a single 
State agency designated for the purposes of 
this title, submit to the Secretary a compre- 
hensive juvenile delinquency plan in such 
detail as the Secretary deems necessary. 

“(b) The Secretary shall approve a State 
plan or modification thereof for any fiscal 
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year for purposes of this section if he deter- 
mines that the plan for that fiscal year— 

(1) provides that the grant to the State 
will be used solely (A) for projects and pro- 
grams which are submitted to the State 
agency by a community, municipal, or other 
local public agency or local nonprofit private 
agency or organization, or combination 
thereof, which meet the requirements of 
section 113 or section 123, and which are ap- 
proved by such State agency, and (B) for 
paying up to 75 per centum of the cost of 
administering the plan approved under this 
section; 

(2) (A) sets forth on the basis of an 
analysis and survey of the needs in the State 
for assistance under part B or C, a method of 
distribution of funds under the plan, includ- 
ing establishment of priorities for locations 
and types of projects and programs, which 
gives emphasis to community based alterna- 
tives to programs of institutionalization and 
which conforms to criteria of the Secretary, 
and (B) provides for distribution of such 
funds, insofar as financial resources make 
possible, in accordance with such method; 

“(3) provides for an appropriate balance 
of rehabilitation and preventive projects and 


programs; 

(4) provides for (A) effective coordina- 
tion of plans and programs developed and 
conducted by the State in fields related to 
juvenile delinquency, including programs 
under the Elementary and Secondary Educa- 
tion Act of 1965, the Social Security Act, 
the Manpower Development and Training 
Act of 1962, and programs for the preven- 
tion and detection of crime, with plans, proj- 
ects, and programs developed and conducted 
by the State under this title, and (B) appro- 
priate application of resources under such 
other plans and to support and 
reinforce plans, projects, and programs 
under this title; 

(5) provides for the effective participation 
of persons representative of local and area- 
wide public and private groups and organi- 
zations familiar with the field of juvenile 
delinquency and with associated fields in 
the development and implementation of the 
State plan; 

“(6) demonstrates the capability of the 
State agency in the areas of planning, project 
and program development, technical assist- 
ance, and evaluation, and sets forth the ad- 
ministrative organization and procedures in 
such detail as the Secretary may prescribe 
by regulation; 

“(7) provides for the maximum use of 
other Federal, State, and local resources, in- 
cluding resources available through the pro- 
grams referred to in paragraph (4), in carry- 
ing out the State plan and projects and pro- 
grams under it; 

“(8) sets forth policies and procedures 
which give assurance that the Federal grant 
for any fiscal year will be used to supple- 
ment and, to the extent practical, increase 
the fiscal effort (determined in accordance 
with criteria prescribed by the Secretary by 
regulation) that would, in the absence of 
such Federal grant, be made by the State, 
and subdivisions thereof, in the field of ju- 
venile delinquency; 

“(9) provides for adoption of effective pro- 
cedures (A) for the evaluation at least an- 
nually of the effectiveness of the programs 
and projects supported under the State plan, 
and (B) for dissemination of information se- 
cured thereby and other useful information 
to local public or nonprofit private agencies 
and organizations in the State operating in 
3 of juvenile delinquency or a related 

“(10) provides for adoption of procedures 
to assure that funds paid to local public 
or nonprofit private agencies and organiza- 
tions with respect to projects and programs 
under the plan will be used in accordance 
with applications therefor approved under 
the plan; 
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“(11) provides for making an annual re- 
port and such other reports, in such form 
and containing such information and evalua- 
tions, as the Secretary may reasonably re- 


quire; 

“(12) provides that final action by the 
State agency denying (in whole or in part), 
or withholding funds with respect to, any 
application (or amendment thereof) made 
to it for a grant under part B or C shall not 
be taken without first affording the applicant 
reasonable notice and opportunity for a 
hearing; 

(13) provides, in the case of an applica- 
tion for a program or a project which is in 
the nature of an amendment to the State 
plan or a clear departure from the purview 
of the State plan, that final approval by the 
State agency of such application shall not be 
given unless such application has been sub- 
mitted to the Secretary together with a brief 
statement describing the proposed program 
or project, and the Secretary has not, within 

days after such submission, disap- 
proved such application; and 

“(14) provides assurance that the State 
will furnish at least one-half of the non- 
Federal share of funds required to meet the 
cost of programs and projects aided under 
the State plan. 

„(e) Depending upon the availability of 
funds, and the other applications under part 
B or C, the Secretary may approve all or part 
of the assistance requested by a State agency 
pursuant to an approved State plan, but all 
assistance requested by such agency, pur- 
suant to an approved State plan, may be dis- 
approved only if he determines that the pro- 
vision of such assistance would so disperse 
available funds that the effectiveness of other 
projects or programs under part B or C which 
would more effectively carry out the purposes 
of part B or C, would be impaired. 

“(d) The Secretary may, if he finds that a 
State plan for a fiscal year is in substantial 
(but not complete) compliance with the re- 
quirements set forth in subsection (b), ap- 
prove that part of the plan which is in 
compliance with such requirements and 
make available to that State only those 
funds which he determines to be necessary to 
carry out that part of the plan so approved. 

“(e) (1) The Secretary shall not finally dis- 
approve any plan submitted under subsec- 
tion (a), or any modification thereof, with- 
out first affording the State agency sub- 
mitting the plan reasonable notice and op- 
portunity for a hearing. 

“(2) Whenever the Secretary, after rea- 
sonable notice and opportunity for hearing 
to any State agency, finds that there has 
been a failure to comply substantially with 
any requirement set forth in the plan of 
that State approved under this section, the 
Secretary shall notify the agency that further 
payments will not be made to the State under 
parts B and C (or, in his discretion, that 
the State agency shall not make further 
payments thereunder to specified public 
agencies or nonprofit private agencies or or- 
ganizations affected by the failure) until he 
is satisfled that there is no longer any such 
failure to comply. Until he is so satisfied, 
no further payments shall be made to the 
State under such parts, or payments by the 
State agency under such parts shall be lim- 
ited to public agencies or nonprofit private 
agencies and organizations not affected by 
the failure, as the case may be. 

“DIRECT GRANTS 

“Sec. 132, Until a State has submitted a 
State comprehensive juvenile delinquency 
plan under this title and the Secretary has 
approved such plan, or upon failure of the 
State to carry out such plan according to 
the terms and conditions specified in such 
plan as approved, the Secretary may make 
grants directly to public agencies or non- 
profit private agencies and organizations in 
accordance with the provisions of parts B 
and C of this title. No grant under this sec- 
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tion shall be for an amount in excess of 60 
per centum in the case of part B or 75 per 
centum in the case of part C of the cost 
of the project or program with respect to 
which it is made. 

“USE OF FUNDS 


“Sec. 133. Funds paid to any agency or or- 
ganization (whether directly or through a 
State agency) under part B or C of this 
title may be used for— 

“(1) meeting the cost of securing or pro- 
viding services designed to carry out the 
purposes of such part, but only to the ex- 
tent and for the period reasonably neces- 
sary for the community to provide such 
services; and 

“(2) in the case of part B, meeting not to 
exceed 50 per centum of the cost of construc- 
tion of community-based, unusual, and spe- 
cial purpose or innovative types of facilities 
which, in the Judgment of the Secretary, are 
necessary for carrying out the purposes of 
part B, including community-based, unusual, 
and special purpose or innovative (A) com- 
bination detention and diagnostic facilities, 
(B) halfway houses for youths who because 
of special behavioral problems have a high 
risk of becoming delinquent or who have 
been determined to be delinquent and are 
not yet ready for full return to society; (C) 
small, special-purpose, residential, commu- 
nity-based facilities for diagnosis, treatment, 
and rehabilitation of youths; (D) training 
schools for the rehabilitation and education 
of youths who are in custody of any public 
agency charged with the care of delinquent 
youths; but, in developing plans for such fa- 
cilities, due consideration shall be given to 
excellence of architecture and design: Pro- 
vided, however, That not to exceed 25 per 
centum of the funds appropriated for any 
fiscal year under this Act may be used to 
meet such costs of construction. 

It shall be a condition of any grant under 
part B which is wholly or partially for con- 
struction that all laborers and mechanics 
empoyed by contractors or subcontractors on 
such construction shall be paid wages at rates 
not less than those prevailing on similar 
construction in the locality as determined 
by the Secretary of Labor in accordance with 
the Davis-Bacon Act, as amended (40 U.S.C. 
276a—276a-5). The Secretary of Labor shall 
have with respect to these labor standards 
the authority and functions set forth in Re- 
organization Plan Numbered 14 of 1950 (15 
P.R. 36, 64 Stat. 1267) and section 2 of the 
Act of June 13, 1934, as amended (40 U.S.C. 
276c). 

“NOTIFICATION 


“Sec, 134. The Secretary shall not approve 
an application for a grant under part A or 
section 132 until a copy of the application 
has been submitted— 

“(1) to the Governor of the State, or an 
officer designated by him or by State law, 
and a reasonable opportunity has been af- 
forded the Governor or such officer to prepare 
and submit to the Secretary his evaluation 
of the planning, program, or project, which 
shall include comments on the relationship 
of the application to other applications then 
pending and to existing or proposed plans in 
the State for the development of new or addi- 
tional programs for the diagnosis, treatment, 
or rehabilitation or preventive services for 
youths who are delinquent or in danger of 
becoming delinquent; and 

“(2) to the governing bodies of the politi- 
eal units principally affected, and a reason- 
able opportunity afforded such governing 
bodies, acting through such officers as they 
may designate, to prepare and submit to the 
Secretary an evaluation of the planning, pro- 
gram, or project. 

“CONSIDERATIONS FOR APPROVAL OF 
APPLICATIONS 

“Sec. 135. In determining whether or not 
to approve applications for grants under part 
B or C of this title, the State agency or, in the 
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case of grants under section 132, the Secre- 
tary shall consider, among other relevant 
factors in the State or community of the ap- 
plicant— 

“(1) the relative costs and effectiveness 
of the project or program in effectuating the 
purposes of such part; 

“(2) the incidence of and rate of increase 
in youth offenses and juvenile delinquency; 

3) school dropout rates; 

(4) the adequacy of existing facilities and 
services for carrying out the purposes of such 


part; 

“(5) the extent of comprehensive planning 
in the community for carrying out the 
purposes of such part; 

“(6) youth unemployment rates; 

“(7) the extent to which proposed pro- 
grams or projects incorporate new or innova- 
tive techniques within the State or commu- 
nity to carry out the purposes of such part; 
and 

“(8) the extent to which the proposed pro- 
grams or projects incorporate programs for 
the parents of youths who are delinquent or 
in danger of becoming delinquent, as well as 
programs for other adults who offer guidance 
or supervision to such youths. 


“TITLE II—TRAINING 
“AUTHORIZATION 


“Sec. 201. The Secretary is authorized, with 
the concurrence of the Secretary of Labor, 
to make grants or contracts for projects for 
the training of personnel employed in or pre- 
paring for employment in fields related to 
the diagnosis, treatment, or rehabilitation 
of youths who are delinquent or in danger 
of becoming delinquent, or for the counsel- 
ing or instruction of parents in the improv- 
ing of parental instruction and supervision 
of youths who are delinquent or in danger of 
becoming delinquent. Such projects shall 
include special programs which provide 
youths and adults with training for career 
opportunities, including new types of ca- 
reers, in such fields. Such projects may in- 
clude, among other things, development of 
courses of study and of interrelated cur- 
ricula in schools, colleges, and universities, 
establishment of short-term institutes for 
training at such schools, colleges, and uni- 
versities, inservice training, and traineeships 
with such stipends, including allowances for 
travel and subsistence expenses, as the Sec- 
retary may determine to be necessary. 
“RECIPIENTS AND CONDITIONS OF GRANTS AND 

CONTRACTS 


“Src. 202. Such grants may be made to and 
such contracts may be made with any Fed- 
eral, State, or local public or nonprofit pri- 
vate agency or organization; and to the ex- 
tent he deems it appropriate, the Secretary 
shall require the recipient of any such grant 
or contract to contribute money, facilities, 
or services for carrying out the projects for 
which the grant or contract is made. 


“TITLE IlII—IMPROVED TECHNIQUES AND 
PRACTICES 
“NEW TREATMENT AND SERVICES 

“Sec. 301. (a) The Secretary is authorized 
to develop improved techniques and prac- 
tices which, in his judgment, hold promise 
of making a substantial contribution toward 
prevention of delinquency and treatment of 
youths who are delinquent or in danger of 
becoming delinquent or toward improvement 
in the rehabilitative services for delinquent 
youths, including techniques and practices 
for the training of personnel. 

“(b) The Secretary may also make grants 
for such purposes to any State, local, or other 
public agency or nonprofit private agency or 
organization; and, to the extent he deems it 
appropriate, the Secretary shall require the 
recipient of any such grant to contribute 
money, facilities, or services for carrying out 
the project for which such grant was made. 

“(c) The Secretary is further authorized 
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to enter into contracts for any such purposes 
with public or private agencies and organiza- 
tions and with individuals. 

„d) Not more than 10 per centum of the 
funds appropriated for any fiscal year under 
this Act, or $2,000,000, whichever is the 
lesser, may be used to carry out this section. 


“TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 


“Sec. 302. The Secretary is authorized to 
cooperate with and, either directly or through 
grants to or contracts with any public agency 
or nonprofit private agency or organization, 
render technical assistance to State, local, 
or other public or private agencies or or- 
ganizations in matters relating to prevention 
of delinquency or to rehabilitative services 
for delinquent youths and youths in danger 
of becoming delinquent, and to provide 
short-term training and instruction of a 
technical nature with respect to such mat- 
ters. 


“STATE ASSISTANCE TO LOCAL UNITS 


“Sec. 303. The Secretary is authorized to 
make grants to any State agency which is 
able and willing to provide technical assist- 
ance to local public agencies and nonprofit 
private agencies and organizations engaged in 
or preparing to engage in activities for which 
aid may be provided under this Act. No such 
grant may exceed 90 per centum of the 
cost of the activities of the State agency 
with respect to which such grant is made. 

“INFORMATION SERVICES 

“Sec. 304. The Secretary is directed to 
collect, evaluate, publish, and disseminate in- 
formation and materials relating to research 
and programs and projects conducted under 
this Act, and other matters relating to pre- 
vention or treatment of delinquency or pro- 
vision of rehabilitative services for delinquent 
youths and youths who are in danger of 
becoming delinquent, such information and 
materials to be for the general public and 
for agencies, organizations, and personnel 
engaged in programs concerning youths who 
are delinquent or in danger of becoming 
delinquent. 

“TITLE IV—ADMINISTRATION 
“PAYMENT PROCEDURE 

“Sec. 401. Payments of any grant or under 
any contract under this Act may be made 
(after necessary adjustment on account of 
previously made overpayments or underpay- 
ments) in installments, and in advance or 
by way of reimbursement, as may be deter- 
mined by the Secretary, and shall be made 
on such conditions as he finds necessary to 
carry out the purposes for which the grant 
or contract is made. 

“APPROPRIATIONS 

“Sec, 402. There are authorized to be ap- 
propriated for grants and contracts under 
this Act, to the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare $25,000,000 for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1969, $50,000,000 for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1970, and $75,000,- 
000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1971. 

“AMOUNTS AVAILABLE FOR EACH STATE 

“Sec. 403. (a) The total of the grants 
made under title I of this Act for any fiscal 
year with respect to activities in any one 
State may not exceed 15 per centum of the 
total of the funds available for such grants 
under such title for such fiscal year. 

“(b) Of the funds available for grants un- 
der title I for any fiscal year— 

(1) $25,000 each shall be reserved for the 
Virgin Islands, Guam, American Samoa, and 
the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands; 
and 

“(2) $100,000 shall be reserved for each 
other State; 
except that, if the Secretary determines, on 
the basis of the information available to him 
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on the last day of the ninth month of any 
fiscal year, that any portion of such $25,000 
or $100,000 for any State will not be required 
for such grants under title I of this Act for 
such year, such portion shall be available for 
grants under such title for such year with 
respect to activities in any other State (in 
the case of which such a determination has 
not been made). 
“EVALUATION 

“Sec. 404. (a) The Secretary shall provide 
for the continuing evaluation of the pro- 
grams, projects, and other activities under 
this Act, including their effectiveness in 
achieving stated goals and their relationship 
to and impact on related Federal, State, and 
local activities. This evaluation shall include 
comparisons with proper control groups com- 
posed of persons who have not participated 
in programs under this Act. The results of 
such evaluations shall be included in the 

required by section 408. 

“(b) In addition to funds otherwise avail- 
able for evaluation, such portion of any ap- 
propriation under section 402 as the Secre- 
tary may determine, but not exceeding 1 per 
centum thereof, shall be available for eval- 
uation by the Secretary (directly or by grants 
or contracts) of the activities for which such 
appropriation is made, 

“JUDICIAL REVIEW 

“Sec, 405. In the case of action taken by 
the Secretary terminating or refusing to con- 
tinue financial assistance to a grantee, such 
grantee may obtain judicial review of such 
action in accordance with chapter 7 of title 5 
of the United States Code. 

“JOINT FUNDING 

“Sec, 406. Pursuant to regulations pre- 
scribed by the President, where funds are ad- 
vanced for a single project by more than one 
Federal agency to an agency or organization 
assisted under this Act, any one Federal 
agency may be designated to act for all in 
administering the funds advanced. In such 
cases, a single non-Federal share require- 
ment may be established according to the 
proportion of funds advanced by each Fed- 
eral agency, and any such agency may waive 
any technical grant or contract requirement 
(as defined by such regulations) which is 
inconsistent with the similar requirements 
of the administering agency or which the ad- 
ministering agency does not impose. 

“COORDINATION 

“Sec. 407. To avoid duplication of efforts, 
it shall be the responsibility of the Secre- 
tary to consult and coordinate with the At- 
torney General and such other Federal offi- 
cers as are charged with responsibilities in 
the area of combating juvenile delinquency 
or crime in general. 

“ANNUAL REPORT 

“Sec. 408. Not later than one hundred and 
twenty days after the close of each fiscal year, 
the Secretary, with the appropriate assist- 
ance and concurrence of the heads of other 
Federal agencies who are consulted and 
whose activities are coordinated under sec- 
tion 407, shall prepare and submit to the 
President for transmittal to the Congress & 
full and complete report on all Federal ac- 
tivities in the fields of juvenile delinquency, 
youth development, and related flelds. Such 
report shall include, but not be limited to— 

“(1) planning, program, and project ac- 
tivities conducted under this Act; 

“(2) the nature and results of model pro- 
grams and technical assistance conducted 
under title ITI of this Act; 

“(3) the number and types of training 
projects, number of persons trained and in 
training, and job placement and other fol- 
low-up information on trainees and former 
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franea assisted under title II of this Act; 
an 

“(4) steps taken and mechanisms and 
methods used to coordinate and avoid dupli- 
cation of Federal activities in the fields of 
juvenile delinquency, youth development, 
and related fields and the effectiveness of 
such steps, mechanisms, and methods. 

“ADVISORY COMMITTEES 

“Sec. 409. (a) The Secretary is authorized 
to appoint an advisory committee to advise 
him with respect to matters of general policy 
involved in the administration of this Act, 
and particularly with respect to the coordi- 
nation of activities under this Act and re- 
lated activities under other Federal, State, 
or local laws and on such other matters re- 
lating to this Act as the Secretary may 
request. 

“(b) (1) The Secretary is also authorized 
to appoint such other technical or advisory 
committees to advise him in connection with 
activities under this Act as he deems neces- 


sary. 

“(2) Members of any committee appointed 
under this section who are not otherwise in 
the regular full-time employ of the United 
States, while attending meetings of their 
respective committees, shall be entitled to 
receive compensation at a rate to be fixed 
by the Secretary, but not exceeding $100 per 
diem (or, if higher, the rate specified at the 
time of such service for grade GS-18 in title 5, 
United States Code, section 5332), includ- 
ing travel time, and while away from their 
homes or regular places of business they may 
be allowed travel expenses, including per diem 
in lieu of subsistence, as authorized by 
law (5 U.S.C. 5703) for persons in the Gov- 
ernment service employed intermittently. 

“DEFINITIONS 

“Sec. 410. For purposes of this Act— 

“(1) The term ‘State’ includes the District 
of Columbia, the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico, the Virgin Islands, Guam, American 
Samoa, and the Trust Territory of the 
Pacific Islands. 

“(2) The term ‘State agency’ means the 
State agency designated in a State’s com- 
prehensive juvenile delinquency plan. 

“(3) The term ‘public agency’ means a 
duly elected political body or a subdivision 
thereof and shall not be construed to in- 
clude the Office of Economic Opportunity. 
Such term includes an Indian tribe. In the 
case of a grant under part A of title I or 
section 132, if the Secretary is satisfied that 
an Indian tribe does not have sufficient 
funds available to meet the non-Federal 
share of the cost of any planning, project, 
or program, he may increase the Federal 
share of the cost thereof payable under this 
Act to the extent necessary, notwithstanding 
the maximum otherwise imposed by this Act 
on the portion of such cost which may be 
so payable, 

“(4) The term ‘nonprofit private agency 
or organization’ means any accredited insti- 
tution of higher education, and any other 
agency, organization, or institution which is 
owned and operated by one or more non- 
profit corporations or organizations no part 
of the net earnings of which inures, or may 
lawfully inure, to the benefit of any private 
shareholder or individual, but only if such 
agency, organization, or institution was in 
existence at least two years before the date 
of an application under this Act. Such term 
shall not be construed to include the Office 
of Economic Opportunity. Participation by 
the Office of Economic Opportunity is 
expressly prohibited in administering this 
Act. 

“(5) The term ‘Secretary’ means the Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Welfare.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
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ment to the amendment of the Senate to 
the title of the bill and agree to the same. 

CARL D. PERKINS, 

ROMAN PUCINSKI, 

JOHN BRADEMAS, 

(By William D. Ford), 

WILLIAM D. FORD, 

HUGH L. CAREY, 

LLOYD MEEDS, 

WILLIAM H. AYRES, 

JOHN M. ASHBROOK, 


JOSEPH S. CLARK, 
JENNINGS RANDOLPH, 
JacosB K. JAVITS, 
GAYLORD NELSON, 
WINSTON PROUTY, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House at 
the conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendment of the 
Senate to the bill (H.R. 12120) to assist 
courts, correctional systems, and community 
agencies to prevent, treat, and control juve- 
nile delinquency; to support research and 
training efforts in the prevention, treatment, 
and control of juvenile delinquency; and for 
other purposes, submit the following state- 
ment in explanation of the effect of the ac- 
tion agreed upon by the conferees and rec- 
ommended in the accompanying conference 
report: 

The Senate struck out all of the House 
bill after the enacting clause and inserted a 
substitute amendment. The committee of 
conference has to a substitute for 
both the House bill and the Senate amend- 
ment. Except for technical, clarifying, and 
conforming changes, the following statement 
explains the differences between the House 
bill and the substitute agreed to in confer- 
ence: 

Findings and purpose 

Section 2 of the House bill listed “police 
agencies which deal with juveniles” as a part 
of the juvenile justice system to be assisted 
under the act. The comparable provision of 
the Senate bill referred to “law enforcement 
and other agencies which deal with juve- 
niles” and also mentioned “juvenile aid sys- 
tems” as one of the systems to be helped by 
the bill. The conference agreement accepts 
the Senate provisions, but includes the House 
provision which mentions police agencies 
particularly, 

The Senate amendment provided that one 
of the ways to meet the national problem of 
delinquency among youths was to afford 
youths an opportunity to participate and be 
involved in efforts designed to assist them. 
The House bill contained no comparable pro- 
vision. The Senate recedes on this provision. 

The Senate amendment provided that one 
of the purposes was to support research ac- 
tivities. The House bill contained no com- 
parable provision. The conference substitute 
follows the House bill in this respect. 
TITLE I—PLANNING AND PREVENTION 

AND REHABILITATIVE SERVICES 
Part A—STATE AND LOCAL PLANNING AND 
STATE ASSISTANCE TO LOCALITIES 


State and local planning 


Section 101 of the Senate amendment au- 
thorized the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare (hereinafter referred to as the 
Secretary) to make grants to State and local 
public agencies to assist them in preparing 
or revising comprehensive plans based on a 
thorough evaluation of problems of juvenile 
delinquency and youths in danger of be- 
coming delinquent. Such a grant could not 
exceed 90 percent of the cost of the planning 
with respect to which it was made. The Sec- 
retary was authorized to require as a condi- 
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tion for such a grant that the planning be 
undertaken and that, where appropriate, a 
comprehensive plan be pre within a 
reasonable period. The House bill contained 
no comparable provision. This provision is in- 
cluded in the substitute agreed upon in con- 
ference. 


Grants for planning projects or programs 


Section 102 of the Senate amendment au- 
thorized the Secretary to make grants to 
public and private nonprofit agencies to as- 
sist them in meeting the cost of planning 
any project or program for which a grant 
might be made under other provisions of the 
title. Again, the maximum Federal share of 
the cost of the planning could not exceed 90 
percent. The House bill contained no com- 
parable provision. This provision is included 
in the conference substitute. 


Part B—REHABILITATIVE SERVICES 
Statement of purpose 


The House bill stated that the purposes of 
the part are (1) to encourage the develop- 
ment and improvement of State and commu- 
nity rehabilitative services for delinquent 
youths and youths in danger of becoming 
delinquent; (2) to encourage the full use of 
such services by courts and by correctional 
agencies, and by law enforcement agencies 
having responsibilities with respect to such 
youths which are similar to those of courts 
and correctional agencies; and (3) to encour- 
age the development of new designs and new 
methods of care and treatment. The Senate 
amendment provided that the purpose of the 
comparable part in the Senate amendment 
is to assist courts, correctional institutions, 
law enforcement agencies, and other agencies 
having responsibilities with respect to delin- 
quent youths, including those on parole or 
probation; to develop, improve, and make full 
use of State and community rehabilitation 
services; to assist and encourage States to 
devote resources under other programs to the 
support of programs for diagnosis, treatment, 
and rehabilitation of delinquent youths. It, 
like the House bill, listed as one of the pur- 
poses of the part the encouragement of the 
development in communities of new designs 
and methods of care and treatment. The con- 
ference substitute adopts the provisions of 
the Senate amendment, except for the inclu- 
sion of the provision of the House bill which 
includes in the types of youths to be served, 
youths who are in danger of becoming delin- 
quent. 

Authorization of grants 


Both the House bill and the Senate amend- 
ment authorized the Secretary to make 
grants for projects or programs dealing with 
the rehabilitation of eligible youths (those 
referred to in the statement of purpose). 
Under the House bill the grants could not ex- 
ceed 75 percent of the cost of the project or 
program, while under the Senate amendment 
such grants could not exceed 60 percent of 
that cost. The conference substitute provides 
that the Federal share of the cost of such 
projects and programs may not exceed 60 per- 
cent. The Senate amendment required the 
concurrence of the Attorney General in a 
grant where the grant was not made to a 
State agency pursuant to a State plan. This 
provision is not included in the conference 
agreement. 

Applications 

Both the House bill and the Senate amend- 
ment provided that grants hereunder could 
be made only upon application which con- 
tained or was accompanied by certain as- 
surances. The House bill and the Senate 
amendment contained comparable provisions 
requiring assurances that reasonable efforts 
be made to secure or provide any services 
which are necessary for diagnosing, treating, 
and rehabilitating the youths to be served, 
which are not otherwise being provided in 
the community or, if being provided, are not 
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adequate to meet its needs, and that maxi- 
mum use will be made of other resources 
available for the provision of such services. 

The Senate amendment required assur- 
ances that the applicant agency will provide, 
to the extent feasible, for coordinating its 
operations with the operations of public and 
private nonprofit agencies and organizations 
furnishing related services in the commu- 
nity for youths, The House bill did not con- 
tain this provision. It is included in the 
conference substitute. 

The House bill required assurances that, 
in the case of grants for construction, finan- 
cial resources will be available for the non- 
Federal share of the cost of the construction 
and for continued operation of the facility 
when construction is completed. This re- 
quirement, which was not contained in the 
Senate amendment, is retained in the con- 
ference substitute. 

The Senate amendment required assur- 
ances that public and private agencies and 
organizations providing services related to 
the rehabilitation of youths will be consulted 
in the formulation of the project or program, 
taking into account their services and exper- 
tise, and with a view to adapting such serv- 
ices to the better fulfillment of the purpose 
of this part. This provision, which was not in 
the House bill, is retained in the conference 
substitute. 


Part C—PREVENTIVE SERVICES 


Both the House bill and the Senate amend- 
ment provide that the purpose of the pro- 
visions of this part is to promote the use 
of community-based services for the preven- 
tion of delinquency in youths and to assist 
States and communities to establish special 
preventive services for youths in danger of 
becoming delinquent. The Senate amend- 
ment restricted educational delinquency 
programs to the public schools, a restric- 
tion which was not included in the House 
bill and is not included in the conference 
substitute. A reference in the Senate amend- 
ment to youths who are on parole or pro- 
bation is adopted in the conference report. 


Authorization of grants 


Both the House bill and the Senate amend- 
ment authorize grants to meet 75 percent of 
the cost of programs and projects designed to 
provide preventive services for youths in 
danger of becoming delinquent, but the 
actual language by which this is accom- 
plished contains differences of form but not 
of substance. The conference substitute is a 
revision of both the House bill and the Sen- 
ate amendment. 


Applications 


Both the House bill and the Senate 
amendment provided that grants can be 
made only upon an application which con- 
tains certain assurances. Each of the as- 
surances required by the House bill are also 

under the Senate amendment, 
though in some instances the provisions 
differ in actual language. In addition, the 
Senate amendment requires assurances that 
the project or program for which the grant 
is made will provide for appropriate partici- 
pation by youths in the formulation of the 
projects and programs. This requirement is 
not contained in the conference substitute. 
The Senate amendment required assurances 
that each grantee would provide, to the ex- 
tent feasible, for coordination of its opera- 
tions with those of other agencies and 
organizations furnishing services for youths 
in the community. This provision is retained 
in the conference substitute. The Senate 
amendment required an assurance that all 
public and private agencies and organiza- 
tions providing services related to the pre- 
vention of juvenile delinquency in the com- 
munity will be consulted in the formulation 


of the project or program, taking into ac- 
count the service and expertise of such 
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agencies or organizations and with a view to 
adopting such services to the better fulfill- 
ment of the purposes of the program. This 
provision is retained in the conference 
substitute. 


Part D—GENERAL PROVISIONS 
State plan 


The House bill provided that grants for 
rehabilitative and preventive services must 
be made pursuant to a single, comprehen- 
sive State plan. The Senate amendment 
provided that the grants could be made 
under a State plan, but that, despite the 
existence of such a plan approved by the 
Secretary, such grants could also be made 
directly by the Secretary to public and non- 
profit agencies and organizations in the 
State. Under the Senate amendment there 
could be separate State plans for preventive 
services and for rehabilitative services. The 
conference substitute adopts the structure 
of the House bill; that is, a single, compre- 
hensive State plan for both preventive and 
rehabilitative services. The power of the 
Secretary to make direct grants to the agen- 
cies other than a State agency designated in 
a State plan is similar to the power granted 
in the House bill, and will be discussed later 
in this statement. 

The conference substitute provides that in 
order to receive a grant for either preventive 
or rehabilitative services, a State must, 
through a single State agency designated for 
that purpose, submit to the a com- 
prehensive juvenile delinquency State plan in 
such detail as the Secretary deems necessary. 

The Secretary is required to approve a 
State plan if it meets the following specific 
requirements derived from the Senate 
amendment: 

(1) The grant may be used only for proj- 
ects and programs with respect to which an 
application meeting the requirements de- 
scribed above has been submitted and ap- 
proved, and may be used for paying up to 75 

t of the cost of administering the 
State's plan. 

(2) It must also set forth, on the basis of 
an analysis and survey of the needs in the 
State, a method of distribution of funds, in- 
cluding establishment of priorities for loca- 
tion and types of projects and programs, 
which give emphasis to community-based 
alternatives to programs of institutionaliza- 
tion and which conform to the criteria of the 

and provide that the funds, insofar 
as financial resources make possible, will be 
distributed in accordance with such method. 

(3) It must provide for an appropriate 
balance of rehabilitative and preventive 
projects and programs. 

(4) It must provide for effective coordina- 
tion of plans, projects, and programs devel- 
oped by the State under this act with State 
Plans and in fields related to juve- 
nile delinquency and programs for the pre- 
vention and detection of crime. It must also 
provide for appropriate application of re- 
sources under such other plans and pro- 
grams to support and reinforce plans, proj- 
ects, and programs supported under this title. 

(5) It must provide for the effective par- 
ticipation in the development and imple- 
mentation of the State plan of persons repre- 
sentative of local and areawide public and 
private groups and organizations familiar 
with the field of juyenile delinquency and 
associated fields. 

(6) It must demonstrate the capability of 
the State agency in areas of planning, proj- 
ect and program development, technical as- 
sistance, and evaluation, and must set forth 
the administrative organization and proce- 
dures in such detail as the Secretary may 
prescribe by regulation. 

(7) The State plan must provide for the 
maximum use of other Federal, State, and 
local resources in carrying out the State 
plan and projects and programs under it. 

(8) It must set forth policies and proce- 
dures to assure that the Federal grant will 
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supplement or increase the fiscal effort that 
would in its absence be made by the State, 
and subdivisions thereof, in the field of juve- 
nile delinquency. 

(9) It must provide for the adoption of 
effective procedures for the evaluation, at 
least annually, of the effectiveness of the 
assisted programs and projects and for dis- 
semination of all useful information to local 
public and private nonprofit agencies and 
organizations in the State which operate in 
the field of juvenile delinquency or in a re- 
lated field. 

(10) It must provide for procedures to as- 
sure that funds paid to local public and 
private nonprofit agencies and organizations 
will be used in accordance with application 
thereof approved under the plan. 

(11) It must provide for an annual report, 

and such other reports, in such form and 
containing such information and evalua- 
tions as the Secretary may reasonably re- 
quire, 
(12) It must provide that final action by 
the State agency denying or withholding 
funds with respect to any application will 
not be taken without affording the appli- 
cant reasonable notice and opportunity for a 
hearing. 

(18) It must provide, in the case of an ap- 
plication for a program or project which is 
in the nature of an amendment to the State 
plan or a clear departure from the purview 
of the State plan, that final approval by the 
State agency of the application will not be 
given unless the application has been sub- 
mitted to the Secretary with a report de- 
scribing the program or project and the Sec- 
retary has not within 30 days disapproved 
the application. 

(14) Finally, the State plan must provide 
assurance that the State will furnish at least 
one-half of the non-Federal share of the 
funds required to meet the cost of projects 
and programs aided under the plan. 

The conference substitute also adopted a 
provision which was included in the Senate 
amendment, but not in the House bill, 
under which, depending upon the avail- 
ability of the funds and the other applica- 
tions, the Secretary may approve all or part 
of the assistance requested by a State agen- 
cy under its plan, but all assistance requested 
by such agency may be disapproved only after 
the Secretary determines that the provision 
of such assistance would so dilute available 
funds that the effectiveness of other projects 
or programs which would more effectively 
carry out the purposes of the title would be 
impaired. 

The conference substitute provides that 
the Secretary may, if he finds that a State 
plan for a fiscal year is in substantial, but 
not complete, compliance with the require- 
ments for approval, approve that part of the 
plan which is in compliance, and make 
available to the State only those funds which 
are necessary to carry out that part of the 
plan. 

The conference substitute adopts the tradi- 
tional language relating to disapproval of 
State plans and to discontinuing payments. 
Under this language the Secretary may not 
finally disapprove a plan without affording 
the State agency reasonable notice and op- 
portunity for a hearing. When the Secretary 
finds that there has been a failure to comply 
substantially with the plan, he will notify 
the agency that payments under the plan will 
be discontinued (entirely or with respect to 
affected portions of the plan) until he is 
satisfied there is no longer any failure to 
comply. 

Direct grants 

As indicated above the Senate amend- 
ment permitted each State the option of re- 
ceiving its funds under an approved State 
plan or to not propose a plan, but in the case 
of an approved State plan grants could also 
be made directly by the Secretary to State or 
local public or nonprofit private agencies or 
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organizations. The House bill in contrast re- 
quired, in general, that the State must sub- 
mit, and have approved, a State plan in order 
for grants to be received for use in the State. 
The House bill did, however, provide an ex- 
ception for cases where a State has failed to 
apply for a grant, or the Secretary has failed 
to approve the State’s plan, within 9 months 
after the enactment of the act. In that case 
the Secretary could make grants directly to 
public or private nonprofit agencies. 

Under this section of the House bill grants 
could not be made in excess of 60 percent of 
the cost of the project. The conference sub- 
stitute adopts the approach of the House bill, 
and it provides that until a State has sub- 
mitted, and had approved, a State compre- 
hensive juvenile delinquency plan, or where 
the State has failed to carry out a plan which 
has been approved according to its terms and 
conditions, the Secretary may make grants 
directly to public or private nonprofit agen- 
cies. Thus no direct grant may be made to 
any agency or organization within a State 
where there is effectively operating an ap- 
proved State plan. Under the conference sub- 
stitute, the grant may not exceed 60 percent 
of the cost of a project or program for re- 
habilitative services, or 75 percent of the cost 
of the projects or programs for preventive 
services. 

Use of funds 


Both the House bill and the Senate 
amendment prescribed the use to which 
funds granted under parts B and C may be 
put, These provisions, though differing some- 
what in language, are the same in sub- 
stance, with the following exceptions: 

The House bill permits use of the Federal 
funds for construction of special purpose 
facilities, such as (1) combination deten- 
tion and diagnostic facilities; (2) halfway 


houses for youths who are not yet ready for 


full return to society; (3) small, special pur- 
pose, residential, community-based facilities 
for diagnosis, treatment, and rehabilitation 
of youths; (4) and training schools for the 
rehabilitation and education of youths who 
are in custody. It also required that in de- 
veloping plans for such facilities due con- 
sideration must be given to excellence of 
architecture and design. The comparable 
provision of the Senate amendment, some- 
what less specific in nature, permitted the 
use of these funds for construction of com- 
munity-based, unusual, and special purpose 
or innovative types of facilities. The con- 
ference substitute adopts this language of 
the Senate amendment but consolidates it 
with the provisions of the House bill which 
lists examples of the types of facilities which 
may be constructed. As incorporated in the 
substitute, it is clear that all of the listed 
types of facilities must be community based, 
unusual, and special purpose or innovative 
in nature. 

The Senate amendment provided that not 
more than 15 percent of the funds appro- 
priated under the act could be used to meet 
construction costs. The House bill contained 
no similar provision. The conference sub- 
stitute retains this provision, but raises the 
percentage limit to 25 percent. 

The Senate amendment authorized grants 
for construction of facilities for both re- 
habilitative services and preventive services 
(part B and C of title I). Under the House 
bill such construction grants were author- 
ized for rehabilitative services only. The Sen- 
ate recedes. 

Notification 

The Senate amendment provided that the 
Secretary could not approve an application 
for a grant under the title until a copy of 
the application was submitted to a speci- 
fied State official, and reasonable opportunity 
afforded the State official to prepare and 
submit to the Secretary his evaluation of the 
program, including his comments on the re- 
lationship of the application to other appli- 
cations then pending and to existing plans 
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in the State for the development of new or 
additional for the diagnosis, treat- 
ment, or rehabilitation of youths who are 
delinquent and preventive services for those 
in danger of becoming delinquent. The ap- 
plication had to be submitted to the govern- 
ing bodies of the political units affected and 
a reasonable opportunity afforded them to 
submit their evaluation of the program or 
project. The House bill had a somewhat com- 
parable provision, but it was applicable only 
in the case of direct grants. The conference 
substitute retains the language of the Senate 
provisions, but limits it to instances in 
which the Secretary makes direct grants to 
local public or private nonprofit agencies 
without going through the State agency. 


Considerations for approval of applications 


Both the House bill and the Senate amend- 
ment contained a list of factors to be con- 
sidered in determining what grants should 
be made. The list is the same except that 
the House bill required the State agency to 
consider the extent to which proposed pro- 
grams and projects would be carried on in 
coordination with other activities carried on 
in the State or community relating to the 
problem of rehabilitation of delinquent 
youths and prevention of delinquency. This 
requirement is not contained in the confer- 
ence substitute. The Senate amendment re- 
quired consideration of school dropout rates 
and extent of comprehensive planning in the 
community for carrying out the purposes of 
these . The Senate requirements are 
retained in the substitute. 


TITLE I—TRAINING 
Authorization 


Both the House bill and the Senate amend- 
ment authorize grants for projects for train- 
ing personnel to be employed in the diag- 
nosis, treatment, or rehabilitation of youths 
who are delinquent or in danger of becoming 
delinquent. The House bill required these 
grants to be made to the States to enable 
them to in turn make grants for projects 
of the type indicated. The Senate amendment 
authorized the Secretary to make these grants 
directly, but required the concurrence of the 
Secretary of Labor. The conference subtitute 
adopts the Senate provision in this instance. 
The House bill provided that the assisted 
projects could include those for the counsel- 
ing or instruction of parents in the improving 
of parental instruction and supervision of 
youths who are delinquent or in danger of 
becoming delinquent. This provision, which 
was not included in the Senate amendment, 
is adopted by the conference substitute. The 
Senate amendment included projects to pro- 
vide youths and adults training for career 
opportunities, including new types of careers 
in fields related to the diagnosis, treatment, 
and rehabilitation of youths who are delin- 
quent or in danger of becoming delinquent. 
This provision, which has no counterpart in 
the House bill, is retained in the conference 
substitute. 


TITLE IIlL—IMPROVED TECHNIQUES AND 
PRACTICES 
New treatment and services 

The Senate amendment authorized the 
Secretary to conduct research into and de- 
velop and demonstrate improved techniques 
and practices which hold promise of making a 
substantial contribution toward prevention 
of delinquency and treatment of youths who 
are delinquent or in danger of becoming 
delinquent or toward improvement in the 
rehabilitative services for delinquent youths. 

The Secretary also was authorized to make 
grants for such purposes to public or private 
nonprofit agencies and organizations, and to 
enter into contracts for such purposes, with 
such agencies and organizations, and other 
private agencies and organizations, and also 
with individuals. It limited to not more than 
10 percent of the funds appropriated for any 
fiscal year under the act, or $2 million, 
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whichever is the lesser, the amount which 
could be used to carry out this program, The 
House bill contained no comparable pro- 
vision. The conference substitute adopts the 
provisions of the Senate amendment, except 
that the Secretary is only authorized to de- 
velop improved techniques and practices, and 
is not authorized to conduct research. 


Technical assistance 


The Senate amendment authorized the 
Secretary to cooperate with, and either di- 
rectly or through grants or contracts with 
public or nonprofit private agencies or or- 
ganizations, render technical assistance to 
public and private agencies and organiza- 
tions in matters relating to the prevention of 
delinquency or the treatment of delinquent 
youths or to rehabilitative services for such 
youths. It also authorized him to provide 
short-term training and instruction of a 
technical nature. The House bill contained 
no comparable provisions. The conference 
substitute contains this provision. 


State assistance to local units 


The Senate amendment authorized the 
Secretary to make grants to any State agency 
which is able and willing to provide tech- 
nical assistance to local public and private 
nonprofit agencies which are or are prepar- 
ing to engage in activities which may be as- 
sisted under this act. No grant could exceed 
90 percent of the cost of the activities with 
respect to which it is made. The House bill 
contained no comparable provision. This 
provision is retained in the substitute 
agreed upon in conference. 


Information services 


The Senate amendment directs the Secre- 
tary to collect, evaluate, publish, and dis- 
seminate information and materials relating 
to research programs and projects conducted 
under this act and other related matters. 
This information and these materials are to 
be for the general public and for agencies 
and persons engaged in programs concerned 
with youths who are delinquent or in danger 
of becoming delinquent. 


TITLE IV—ADMINISTRATION 


Appropriations 

The House bill authorized the appropria- 
tion of $25 million for the fiscal year 1968, 
and provided that such sums may be appro- 
priated for the next 2 fiscal years as the Con- 
gress may hereafter authorize by law. The 
Senate amendment authorized $25 million 
for the fiscal year 1969, $50 million for the 
fiscal year 1970, and $75 million for the fiscal 
year 1971. The conference substitute adopts 
the Senate provisions. 

Amounts available for each State 

The House bill provided that funds appro- 
priated for grants for rehabilitative services 
and for preventive services shall be allocated 
among the States as follows: First, up to 3 
percent of the amount being allocated shall 
be allocated among Puerto Rico, the Virgin 
Islands, American Samoa, and the Trust Ter- 
ritory of the Pacific Islands according to 
their needs. Seventy-five percent of the 
amounts remaining are to be allocated among 
the 50 States and the District of Columbia on 
the basis of their relative populations, and 
25 percent thereof to be allocated as the Sec- 
retary determines. The Senate amendment 
did not provide for State-by-State allot- 
ments; however, it did provide a minimum 
guarantee of $25,000 for the Virgin Islands, 
Guam, American Samoa, and the Trust Ter- 
ritory of the Pacific Islands, and of $100,000 
for each of the 50 States and for Puerto Rico 
and the District of Columbia. The maximum 
amount payable for planning and for 
rehabilitative services or preventive services 
in any State could not exceed 15 percent of 
the total funds available for these purposes. 
The conference report adopts the provisions 
of the Senate amendment, 
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Evaluation 


The Senate amendment directed the Sec- 
retary to provide for a continuing evaluation 
of activities under the act, including their 
effectiveness in achieving stated goals and 
their relationship to and impact on related 
Federal, State, and local activities. It directed 
him to arrange for obtaining the opinions of 
youth participants about the strengths and 
weaknesses of the programs. The results of 
the evaluation would be included in the an- 
nual report required by the act, The Senate 
amendment, further, provided that in addi- 
tion to other funds available for evaluation, 
any appropriation to carry out grants and 
contracts under the act could be used, up to 
1 percent thereof, for evaluation by the Sec- 
retary of the programs for which the appro- 
priation is made. The House bill contained 
a similar provision with respect to use of ap- 
propriations. The conference substitute is 
like the Senate amendment except that it 
does not require the Secretary to arrange for 
obtaining the opinions of youth participants 
about the strengths and weaknesses of the 
programs. 

Judicial review 

The House bill provided that any action 
taken by the Secretary terminating or refus- 
ing to continue financial assistance to a 
grantee under this act is subject to judicial 
review in accordance with chapter 7 of title 
5 of the United States Code, relating to judi- 
cial review of administrative action. The 
Senate amendment contained no comparable 
provision. The Senate recedes. 


Joint funding 


The Senate amendment provided that 
where funds are advanced for a single project 
by more than one Federal agency to an 
agency or organization assisted under this 
act, any one Federal agency may be desig- 
nated to act for all of them in administering 
the funds advanced. In such a case, a single 
non-Federal share requirement may be es- 
tablished according to the proportion of 
funds advanced by each such agency. Any 
such agency may waive any technical grant or 
contract requirement which is inconsistent 
with the similar requirements of the admin- 
istering agency or which the administering 
agency does not impose. The House bill con- 
tained no comparable provision. The con- 
ference substitute retains this provision of 
the Senate amendment. 

Coordination 

Both the House bill and the Senate amend- 
ment contained provisions relating to co- 
ordination of activities under this act with 
other agencies and officers. The Senate 
amendment lists specifically certain Federal 
officers, while the House bill describes gen- 
erally the officers to whom it applies. The 
Senate recedes. 

Annual report 

This section requires the Secretary to pre- 
pare and submit to the President for trans- 
mittal to the Congress a report on all Fed- 
eral activities in the fields of juvenile 
delinquency, youth development, and related 
fields. The report will include, but not be 
limited to planning, program, and project 
activities conducted under the act; the 
nature and result of model programs and 
technical assistance conducted under title 
III; the number and types of training proj- 
ects; number of persons trained and in 
training, job placement and followup infor- 
mation on trainees and former trainees 
assisted under title II; and steps taken, and 
mechanisms and methods used, to coordinate 
and avoid duplication of Federal activities in 
the fields dealt with by the act. The House 
bill contained no comparable provision, The 
conference substitute retains this provision. 

Advisory committee 


The Senate amendment authorized the Sec- 
retary to appoint advisory committees on 
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matters of general policy involved in the 
administration of the act, and particularly 
with respect to coordination of activities. It 
also authorized him to appoint other tech- 
nical or advisory committees to advise him 
in connection with activities under this act 
as he deems necessary. The usual provisions 
with respect to payment of per diem com- 
pensation and travel expenses are included. 
The House bill made no provision for these. 
The conference substitute adopts the Senate 
provisions. 
Definitions 


The House bill and the Senate amendment 
both contain definitions of terms used in the 
act. Of significance in the House bill are 
the definition of “private nonprofit agency” 
and “public agency.” It provided that the 
Office of Economic Opportunity or any agency 
or program administered, created by, or 
funded by that Office cannot be included in 
such terms, It prohibits participation by the 
Office of Economic Opportunity or any of such 
other agencies or programs in administer- 
ing the act. The Senate amendment con- 
tained no comparable provision. The confer- 
ence substitute provides that the term “pri- 
vate nonprofit agency” and the term “public 
agency” do not include the Office of Economic 
Opportunity, and it prohibits participation 
by that Office in the administering of the act. 
The Senate amendment included Indian 
tribes in certain of the definitions describing 
the agencies which are permitted to receive 
the benefits of the act. It also permits a 
waiver of the matching requirements for 
Indian tribes where they do not have suffi- 
cient funds to meet such matching require- 
ments. The House bill contained no compar- 
able provisions. The conference substitute re- 
tains these provisions with respect to Indian 
tribes, but permits reduction of the matching 
requirements only in the case of direct grants 
from the Secretary. 

Cart D. PERKINS, 

ROMAN PUCINSKI, 

JOHN BRADEMAS 

(By William D. Ford), 

WILLIAM D. FORD, 

HUGH L. CAREY, 

LLOYD MEEDS, 

WILLIAM H. AYRES, 

JOHN M. ASHBROOK, 

ALBERT H. QUIE, 

CHARLES GOODELL, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


Mr. PERKINS (during the reading). 
Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the further reading of the statement 
of the managers on the part of the House 
be dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky? 

There was no objection. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum is 
not present. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 


lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 266] 

Anderson, Hays Teague, Calif 

Tenn, Herlong Teague, Tex. 
Ashley Holland Udall 
Diggs Jacobs Uliman 
Baiia Kanay Woh 

wi rnegay ght 
Evins, Tenn Leggett 
Gubser Resnick 
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The SPEAKER. On this rollcall, 411 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum, 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
5 9772 under the call were dispensed 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY PREVEN- 
TION AND CONTROL ACT OF 
1968—CONFERENCE REPORT 


Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, the state- 
ment of the managers is explicit with 
respect to the agreement between the 
House and the Senate on this legislation. 
For this reason I will be brief in my 
comments and I will outline at this time 
the major differences between the House 
and Senate and the conference resolu- 
tion of these differences. 

First, the House bill pursuant to 
amendments adopted on the floor, pro- 
vide that grants for rehabilitative and 
preventative services must be made pur- 
suant to a single State plan, The Sen- 
ate amendment provided in contrast— 
that grants could be made under a State 
plan but despite the existence of such a 
State plan the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare could also make 
grants directly to public and nonprofit 
agencies and organizations within such 
State for rehabilitative and preventative 
services to delinquent youths. 

The conference substitute adopts the 
House approach and requires a single 
comprehensive State plan be submitted 
for both preventive and rehabilitative 
services. Under the conference substi- 
tute, the only justification for the Sec- 
retary to make a direct grant to a public 
or private nonprofit agency or organi- 
zation is in those instances where a 
State has failed to submit a compre- 
hensive plan or is failing to carry out ac- 
cording to its terms an approved State 
plan. This exception is in line with the 
general approach taken in the House 
bill which provides an exception in the 
case where a State had failed to apply for 
a grant or the Secretary had failed to ap- 
prove the State plan within 9 months 
of the enactment of this act. 

Second, another major difference be- 
tween the two bills was in the authoriza- 
tion for appropriations. The House bill 
which passed the House in September 
of last year authorized $25,000,000 for 
fiscal year 1968 and such sums for the 
next 2 fiscal years as the Congress might 
authorize. The Senate bill which passed 
the Senate on June 8 this year, author- 
ized $25,000,000 for fiscal year 1969, 
$50,000,000 for fiscal year 1970 and $75,- 
000,000 for fiscal year 1971. Both the 
House bill and the Senate amendment 
thus provided $25,000,000 for the initial 
year of the program, The conference sub- 
stitute authorizes $25,000,000 for the cur- 
rent fiscal year, $50,000,000 for fiscal 
year 1970, and $75,000,000 for fiscal 
year 1971. 

Third, both the House bill and the 
Senate bill authorized the Federal grants 
to meet 75 percent of the cost of pro- 
grams and projects to design preventa- 
tive services for youths in danger of be- 
coming delinquent, but the House bill 
further provided direct grants could not 
be made in excess of 60 percent of the 
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cost of the project. Conference substitute 
adopted the House position on this point. 

Fourth, a provision in the Senate 
amendment not contained in the House 
bill required the State plan to provide 
assurance that the State would furnish 
at least one-half of the non-Federal 
share of the funds required to meet the 
cost of projects and programs, which re- 
quirement was incorporated in the con- 
ference substitute. 

Fifth, both the House bill and the Sen- 
ate amendment authorized use of funds 
for the construction of facilities through 
different language was employed in de- 
scribing the types of facilities that could 
be constructed. The substitute employs 
language from both bills listing the spe- 
cial purpose facilities enumerated in the 
House bill, first, combination detention 
and diagnostic facilities; second, half- 
way houses for youths who are not yet 
ready for full return to society; third, 
small, special purpose, residential com- 
munity based facilities for diagnosis, 
treatment, and rehabilitation; and 
fourth, training schools for the rehabili- 
tation and education of youths who are in 
custody. 

Provisions in the Senate required that 
facilities must be community based, un- 
usual, and special purpose or innova- 
tive types of facilities. 

In addition, a Senate provision not con- 
tained in the House bill—that not more 
than 15 percent of the funds appropri- 
ated under the act could be used for con- 
struction—was retained but raised to 25 
percent. 

Sixth, the Senate amendment pro- 
vided that one of the purposes of the 
bill was to support research activities. 
The House bill contained no similar pro- 
vision and the House position on this 
point was sustained by the conference. 
In addition, the Senate bill provided for 
the employment of delinquent youths in 
projects designed to assist them, The 
conference substitute contains no com- 
parable provision. 

Seventh, the House bill contained a 
provision calling for parental involve- 
ment in training projects in counseling 
or instruction, which provision was not 
included in the Senate bill but is re- 
tained in the conference substitute. 

Eighth, the Senate amendment au- 
thorized the Secretary to conduct, re- 
search, and develop improved techniques 
and practices in treatment and services 
to delinquent or potential delinquent 
youths limited to not more than 10 per- 
cent of the funds appropriated for any 
fiscal year or $2,000,000, whichever is the 
lesser. The conference substitute adopted 
the provision of the Senate agreement 
except that the Secretary is only au- 
thorized to develop improved techniques 
and practices, and is not authorized to 
conduct research. 

Ninth, provisions of the Senate amend- 
ment not contained in the House bill, 
which were adopted by the conference, 
authorize the Secretary to provide tech- 
nical assistance to public and private 
agencies and organizations in matters 
relating to the prevention of delinquency 
or the treatment of delinquent youths. 

Tenth, provisions in the House bill 
with respect to State-by-State allocation 
of funds were retained by the conference. 
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Eleventh, the provisions of the Senate 
amendment not contained in the House 
bill with respect to evaluation projects 
was retained by the conference except 
that those provisions in the Senate 
amendment requiring the Secretary to 
arrange for the opinions of youth partici- 
pants was dropped. The conference sub- 
stitute adopted the House provision not 
contained in the Senate amendment with 
respect to judicial review. 

Twelfth, the conference adopted provi- 
sions in the Senate bill requiring the 
Secretary to prepare and submit to the 
President for transmittal to the Congress 
an annual report on all Federal activities 
in the field of juvenile delinquency, youth 
development, and other related matters. 

Finally, of significance, the House bill 
contained definitions of “private non- 
profit agencies” and “public agencies.” 
We provided in the House bill that the 
OEO or any agency or program ad- 
ministered, created by or funded by that 
Office could not be included in those de- 
fined terms and we further prohibited 
participation by the OEO or any such 
agency in administering the act. There 
was no comparable Senate provision. 
The conference substitute provides that 
these defined terms do not include the 
OEO and the substitute further pro- 
hibited participation by that Office in 
administration of the act. 

Mr. Speaker, I think that a review of 
the comparison of these major differ- 
ences between the House and the Sen- 
ate on this important legislation will 
demonstrate that the compromise has 
been a reasonable one and results in 
the development of an effective ap- 
proach to the solution of the antisocial 
behavior of too many young Americans 
today. By and large we have preserved 
the concept taken by the House to the 
effect that States should play a promi- 
nent role in the administration of these 
programs, while at the same time con- 
taining adequate assurances of the ap- 
propriate planning, coordination, qual- 
ity, and evaluation so essential in as- 
suring that we carry out our respon- 
sibilities in seeing that appropriated 
funds are effectively employed to meet 
the congressional policy. I urge the 
adoption of the conference report. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. PERKINS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
gentleman for yielding. 

It is true that the Senate receded and 
accepted the block grant approach which 
the House placed in the bill. 

We in our bill gave 9 months for the 
States to get their plan in order, and we 
did put it so that any of the States that 
are ready with their plans, that the cri- 
teria would be used; if they were not 
ready with their plans the Director or the 
Secretary could make the grants directly. 

Mr. PERKINS. That is correct. We 
gave a period of 9 months to get their 
plans in order, and then the Secretary 
could direct. Otherwise they are bound 
to make the grant through the State 
plan. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield further? 
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Mr. PERKINS. I yield further to the 
gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. QUIE. I thank the gentleman for 
yielding. 

As far as matching was concerned, the 
House conceded and accepted the Senate 
plan, which means that this was either 
the same as the House, or a smaller Fed- 
eral share than the House, so we ac- 
cepted a more conservative approach 
there. 

Mr. PERKINS. That is correct, inso- 
far as grants to the States, both bills I 
believe provided that the Federal Gov- 
ernment could go up to 75 percent, but 
in the case of direct grants it is still left 
at 60 percent. 

But the gentleman is correct insofar 
as his statement is concerned. 

Mr. QUIE, I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to say fur- 
ther that the minority agrees with the 
conference report. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, would 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PERKINS. I yield to the distin- 
guished gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
PUCINSKI]. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to take this occasion to congratulate the 
gentleman from Kentucky, the chairman 
of the committee [Mr. PERKINS], in his 
skillful handling of this conference re- 
port. I would also like to congratulate 
the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
Quire], who was the ranking minority 
member among the conferees. 

Mr. Speaker, we did preserve in this 
bill most of the provisions that we had 
carefully written in the bill in the House, 
and I am proud to be the principal spon- 
sor of the bill, H.R. 12120. We held ex- 
tensive hearings throughout the coun- 
try on this bill, and we feel that this is 
landmark legislation. For the first time 
this legislation is going to give the States 
and local communities meaningful as- 
sistance, and will strengthen our efforts 
to reduce the incidence of crime among 
young people. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe it should be of 
great concern to all of us that 55 percent 
of all the crimes committed in this coun- 
try are committed by young people 19 
years old and younger. There is no sense 
in being concerned about adult crime if 
we do not get at the root of the overall 
causes of crime in connection with the 
young people’s level. 

So as I say, this legislation is land- 
mark legislation. 

Mr. Speaker, last week the House voted 
unanimously for a vocational educational 
bill which it was also my privilege to 
sponsor. This week we have an oppor- 
tunity to send to the President a bill 
dealing with juvenile crime. Each one of 
the Members of Congress can be proud to 
support these two bills as great contribu- 
tions toward dealing with the problems 
of our young people in America, and we 
will be getting directly to the root cause 
of the trouble. 

So, Mr. Speaker, I support the confer- 
ence report, and again I want to con- 
gratulate the chairman for his effective 
leadership in bringing this legislation to 
a successful conclusion. 

I consider the Juvenile Delinquency 
Act of 1968 and the Vocational Educa- 
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tion Amendments of 1968 two of my most 
notable achievements in Congress and 
wish to express great pride here today 
that both these landmark bills bear my 
name. 

I am submitting herewith a brief de- 
scription of the Juvenile Delinquency 
Act: 

H.R. 12120 would authorize the following 
appropriations: 


Amount 
Fiscal year in millions 
n ee SS ee en ee ee $25 
/ TTT 50 
Cyt tem ee — Se ee eee 75 


The bill would authorize the following 
programs and activities: 

1. Planning.—(a) The development of com- 
prehensive anti-delinquency plans by state 
and local public agencies. (Sec. 101). 

(b) The planning of projects and programs 
by State and local public agencies and 
private non-profit organizations. (Sec. 102). 

2. Rehabilitative services.—Rehabilitative 
services for the diagnosis, treatment and re- 
habilitation of delinquent youths (including 
probationers and parolees) conducted by 
public agencies such as courts, correctional 
institutions and law enforcement agencies. 
(Sections 120-124). 

3. Preventive services—Community-based 
prevention services for youths in danger of 

delinquent by local public and 
private non-profit agencies. (Sections 140- 
144). 

4. Construction.—Construction of rehabil- 
itation and prevention facilities, but limited 
to community-based, unusual and special 
purpose facilities. 

5. Training.—The training of personnel in 
juvenile delinquency fields, including the 
development of special programs to train 
youths and adults in career occupations in 
juvenile delinquency (sections 201-202). 

6. Research and demonstration.—Research 
and demonstration to develop new tech- 
niques and practices in combating juvenile 
delinquency (sec. 301). 

7. Technical assistance—Technical assist- 
ance services to State and local public and 
nonprofit agencies (sections 302-303). 

8. Evaluation.—Evaluation of all programs 
and activities under the act. The results of 
such evaluation are to be included in an 
annual report to Congress (section 405). 


LIMITATIONS ON FUNDING 


1. Of the total annual appropriations 
under the Act not more than 25% may be 
spent on construction; not more than 10% 
may be spent on construction; not more than 
10% or $2 million (whichever is less) may 
be spent on research and demonstration; and 
not more than 1 percent may be spent on 
evaluation. 

The total of the grants for planning or 
programs in any State may not exceed 15 
percent of the funds available. 

Each State is guaranteed $100,000. 

2. The Federal share of the cost of the 
above-described program and activities is 
limited as follows: 


Federal share 
Activity: (percent) 
Milan ing... sae esd aso kesene 90 
Rehabilitation 60 
„7% GWh AAA. 75 
Construction for prevention and re- 
r . ae 50 
‘Trdining. £2 25 — 100 
Research, demonstration, technical as- 
sistance, and evaluation 100 


Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the conference 
report. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The conference report was agreed to. 
3 motion to reconsider was laid on the 

e. 
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GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may extend their remarks in the RECORD 
on the conference report. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


EXPANDING THE SOLE SURVIVING 
SONS POLICY 


Mr. KLEPPE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
North Dakota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KLEPPE. Mr. Speaker, I am intro- 
ducing, for reference to the appropriate 
committee, a bill to prohibit the assign- 
ment of some members of the Armed 
Forces to combat duty in Vietnam. This 
bill is similar to one introduced earlier 
by the Congressman from Ohio, CLAR- 
ENCE J. BROWN, JR. 

This bill would expand the “sole sur- 
viving sons” policy of the Department of 
Defense. At present, that policy excludes 
from combat areas the only remaining 
son in a family in which the father, one 
or more sons or daughters has been killed, 
captured, missing in action, or is perma- 
nently disabled as a result of military 
duty. My bill would, in addition to the 
present sole surviving sons policy, pre- 
vent assignment to combat areas of any 
member of the armed services whose fa- 
ther, brother, or sister has died while 
serving or as a result of service in 
Vietnam. 

I do not think that this bill would 
affect a great many members of the 
armed services, but it would offer to the 
families of those who have already suf- 
fered such a loss some measure of re- 
assurance that additional members of 
the family would not be assigned to such 
combat areas. Very simply, Mr. Speaker, 
I do not think that the families of those 
in the armed services should be required 
to go through the agony of the loss of a 
family member more than once. 


POVERTY ON THE INDIAN 
RESERVATIONS 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
South Dakota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, again I call 
the attention of the House to the fact 
that the greatest area of poverty in 
America is on the Indian reservations. 

It is intolerable because it is so unnec- 
essary. What they need are jobs and in- 
come. 

What they need is an opportunity for 
self respect and dignity, which can come 
only from employment. 

The only way to bring employment to 
the reservation areas is through tax in- 
centive program for industry. 
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FOREIGN ASSISTANCE ACT OF 1968 


Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill (H.R. 15263) to 
amend further the Foreign Assistance 
Act of 1961, as amended, and for other 
purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 


Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee on the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill H.R. 15263, with 
Mr. Price of Illinois in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. When the Commit- 
tee rose on Tuesday, July 16, 1968, the 
Clerk had read through the first section 
ending on page 1, line 4, of the bill, Are 
there any amendments to this section? 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. GROSS 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Gross: Strike 
out all after the enacting clause and insert 
in lieu thereof the following: 

“That this Act may be cited as the ‘Foreign 
Assistance Act of 1968’. 

“Sec. 2. The Foreign Assistance Act of 
1961, as amended, is amended by inserting 
immediately after the first section thereof 
the following new section: 

“ ‘Sec, 2. Moratorium for fiscal year 1969 
on foreign aid authorizations. Nothing in this 
Act (other than sections 637 and 645) au- 
thorizes any appropriation for the fiscal year 
1969. For the purposes of section 617, the 
moratorium under this section shall be 
deemed to be a termination of assistance.’ 

“Src. 3. Section 637(a), which relates to 
administrative expenses, is amended by strik- 
ing out ‘1968’ and substituting ‘1969’. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
Iowa is recognized for 5 minutes in sup- 
port of his amendment. - 

Mr. DEVINE. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair will 
count. 

One hundred and four Members are 
present, a quorum. 

The gentleman from Iowa is recog- 


(By unanimous consent Mr. Gross 
was allowed to proceed for 3 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, adoption 
of this amendment, which provides for a 
1-year moratorium on foreign aid funds, 
would stop any further discussion of this 
and clear the way to go back this after- 
noon to the so-called gun control bill, 

Mr. Chairman, the exceptions that I 
have set forth in this moratorium 
amendment deal with sections 637 and 
617. These are the only exceptions. 

Section 637 of the Foreign Assistance 
Act—FAA—provides for administrative 
expenses for AID and the Department of 
State. 

Section 617 of the FAA deals with ter- 
mination of assistance. That may be ac- 
complished by the President or by con- 
current resolution of Congress. 

Let me emphasize that today under 
section 617 of the Foreign Assistance Act, 
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the President of the United States can 
terminate assistance. 

The second sentence of section 617 
states that funds made available under 
the FAA are available for a period of not 
more than 1 year from the date of ter- 
mination “for the necessary expenses of 
winding up programs” under the act. 

My amendment does not terminate the 
program; it is a 1-year moratorium. But 
in order to meet obligations such as per- 
sonnel and contract expenses normally 
paid out of program funds, the amend- 
ment provides that the moratorium 
should be treated the same as if it were 
a termination of assistance under sec- 
tion 617, by the President or by concur- 
rent resolution. 

Section 645 of the FAA deals with un- 
expended balances. My amendment per- 
mits the continued use of the authority 
of section 645. This will permit the con- 
tinuation of the pipeline and the use of 
those funds for the same general pur- 
poses for which appropriated. By treat- 
ing the moratorium the same as a termi- 
nation, these funds will be available to 
meet necessary expenses for the period 
of the moratorium in the same manner 
as in the case of termination of the pro- 
gram. 

The administrator may continue such 
programs as he deems essential by using 
the pipeline funds. However, some pro- 
grams, but not necessarily all, might 
have to be suspended, 

The amount in the pipeline is included 
on page 57 of the committee report. As 
of June 30, 1968, the sum—in round fig- 
ures—was: 


[In billions] 
Denn TTT ĩg—•0ĩ 84. 1 
e pte eee mene seer ta mains 9 
TOEL armi lw ch ohm aep aden a ow nests rana 5.0 


In addition to pipeline funds made 
available, dollar repayments and inter- 
est collections on loans made from the 
Development Loan Fund and under the 
Alliance for Progress are authorized to 
be made available by appropriation acts 
for the purpose of making new loans. 
This authority is contained in section 
117 of the Foreign Aid and Related 
Agencies Appropriation Act, 1964. 

Estimated reimbursements and re- 
ceipts from these two sources for fiscal 
year 1969 are: 


[In millions] 
Development Loan Fund 844. 7 
Alliance for Progress loans 22.8 
r 67.5 


Section 3 of my amendment authorizes 
an appropriation of $55,814,000 for ad- 
ministrative expenses in fiscal year 
1969—the same authorization as last 
year. This will permit the payment of ex- 
penses for the administration of the 
pipeline—administrative personnel, con- 
trollers, auditors, and others. 

Mr. Chairman, I have no desire to 
speak at length on this subject. I would 
repeat the statement, I made in my ad- 
ditional minority views to be found in 
the report. 

As a matter of cold, hard necessity 
there should be no authorization or ap- 
propriation of new money for so-called 
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foreign aid for fiscal year 1969. The ad- 
ministration should be compelled to go 
to the pipeline which is estimated to 
contain more than $5 billion at the 
present time. Whatever legislation nec- 
essary to deobligate and reprogram 
funds in the pipeline for use in a few 
vital areas such as South Korea should 
be enacted and the bulk of the program 
ended. 

More than $170 billion, including in- 
terest. on the money, has been dug from 
the pockets of American taxpayers and 
lavished on governments around the 
world. The waste and extravagance; the 
lack of appreciation by most of the re- 
cipient countries is appalling. 

As great as the resources of this Na- 
tion may be, it has neither the capacity 
nor the capability of policing and finan- 
cing the world and remaining a free and 
solvent Republic. 

For the 268 Members of the House 
who voted to saddle the taxpayers with 
a 10-percent tax increase and at the 
same time promised them a $6 billion 
cut in spending, here is your opportunity 
to make a downpayment on your 
promise. 

Mr. Chairman, this Government has 
ladled out all of $170 billion around the 
world and we have won neither peace nor 
have we won friends through this 
enormous expenditure. 

I urge the adoption of my amendment. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentle- 
woman from Ohio. 

Mrs. BOLTON. The gentleman speaks 
of the pipeline. How are we going to 
shift money from one thing to another 
in the pipeline? They are all set in their 
proper places. 

Mr. GROSS. By the process of transfer, 
deobligation, reobligation. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Can that be done? 

Mr. GROSS. Yes, it can be done. 

Mrs. BOLTON. It can be done? 

Mr. GROSS. If not, the committee 
can be back here in 10 days with any 
authorizing legislation that is necessary. 
We are not about to adjourn and leave 
this place. 

I suggest this procedure in the com- 
mittee, as the gentlewoman probably 
remembers. 

Mrs. BOLTON. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, this amendment has 
two false assumptions. It is not a ques- 
tion of a moratorium on aid; what really 
is asked for is a moratorium on respon- 
sibility in this country. 

This proposition is based on two false 
assumptions. One of them is economic; 
that is, that a substantial part of the 
pipeline can be deobligated and used to 
finance the commitments for fiscal year 
1969. The other is that the United States 
need make no economic aid commit- 
ments in fiscal year 1969. 

The fact is that if we deobligate or 
attempt to deobligate, the only recovery 
we could have is perhaps three to five 
percent of the $4 billion plus now in the 
pipeline. There are contractual arrange- 
ments, agreements, international agree- 
ments, many private contracts with uni- 
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versities and companies in the Nation 
and throughout the world which would 
have to be stopped, and there would be 
damage clauses, which probably would 
result in excess of what we are now 
discussing as a figure for this year’s 
program. 

Over and above all that, in political 
terms it seems to me we ought to con- 
sider what we are asked to do. What it 
would do is deny to the President of the 
United States, whoever he may be, in 
the first 6 months of his office, this tool. 
It would deprive him of the most useful 
tool he would have to conduct the for- 
eign policy of the United States, while 
at the same time confronting him with 
possible crises which naturally flow in 
the times in which we live. 

It would, in addition, cause the collapse 
of the governments and economies of 
South Vietnam and Laos, thereby en- 
dangering the Paris peace negotiations, 
and it would send shock waves certainly 
throughout Southeast Asia. It would 
jeopardize the security of Korea and 
Thailand, both of which now are cer- 
tainly under Communist pressure. It 
would immediately cause Korea to with- 
draw the 50,000 troops fighting alongside 
the United States troops in Vietnam 
today. It would prevent our doing our 
share to support the Government of 
Indonesia, and we are doing very little 
there now. That is the fifth largest 
nation, a nation which was completely 
under Communist domination, which is 
now seeking to turn 180 degrees in the 
opposite direction. It would undercut 
totally the Alliance for Progress and give 
powerful new weapons to opponents of 
the Progressive Latin American leaders, 
who seek to establish the old coups and 
the old ways, and to abandon the Alli- 
ance goal. It would create a situation 
in India and in Pakistan which would 
result in increased recession, tremendous 
famine; and it certainly would confirm 
African suspicions of United States in- 
difference to the future of Africa. 

The shock waves that this moratorium 
would send throughout the world are 
really beyond accounting at this stage. 
Yet all of these things we are asked to 
do by the adoption of this amendment 
calling for a moratorium in all of the 
goals we have been seeking and trying to 
achieve for years will now be abandoned 
with one stroke. We would certainly get 
out of here earlier today if this amend- 
ment were adopted, but we would never 
get over the terrible act that we per- 
formed if this Congress and if this coun- 
try abandoned all of the national goals 
and purposes that have had the support 
of both parties, under Presidents of both 
parties. It has always been a valuable 
instrument of our foreign policy. And if 
we abandoned foreign aid, what shall we 
substitute? Only chaos, 

These would be other consequences of 
a 1-year shutoff of aid funds: 

On the war on hunger: Nearly $800 
million of the proposed fiscal year 1969 
AID program is for U.S. fertilizer, pesti- 
cides, seeds, equipment, and technical as- 
sistance needed to increase agricultural 
production in Asia and elsewhere. Pro- 
curement must start in fiscal year 1969 
if these supplies are to reach the peasants 
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of Asia, Africa, and Latin America in 
time for next year’s planting. Cutting off 
these supplies for a year would seriously 
handicap the world’s effort to meet its 
food deficit. 

On development policies: AID loans 
that finance U.S. machinery, parts, and 
raw materials for general economic 
growth have supported improved eco- 
nomic policies and an upsurge of private 
industrial enterprise in countries such as 
Turkey, Pakistan, India, and Korea, No 
new lending in fiscal year 1969 would dry 
up AID-financed imports, causing reces- 
sions or inflation soon after. Well in 
advance, however, cautious economic 
ministries would constrict development 
efforts, reimpose tight Government re- 
strictions and controls, and thus undo 
hard-won gains in building private en- 
terprise and free markets. 

On technical assistance and training: 
Most of the 6,500 AID-financed techni- 
cians working overseas would have to be 
brought home during the year, the train- 
ing of all foreign nationals stopped and 
technical assistance projects abandoned. 
Contract teams from American univer- 
sities, cooperatives, business firms and 
labor unions would have to be disbanded. 
It would be a long time before the United 
States could reassemble effective tech- 
nical assistance teams to work overseas 
on agriculture, education, tax reform, 
family planning, health, and other flelds. 

On nongovernmental programs: Amer- 
ican voluntary agencies such as CARE, 
Catholic Relief, Church World Service, 
Project Hope, the International Execu- 
tive Service Corps, and many others de- 
pendent on AID grants for crucial parts 
of their overseas operations would be 
forced to cut back substantially or close 
down altogether. 

Mr. Chairman, it would be a tragic day 
for our country if we adopted this amend- 
ment. I believe we should meet it head on 
right now and vote it down. 

Mr. DENNEY. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, since the end of World 
War II, we have spent over $130 billion 
throughout the world on foreign aid. To- 
day we have our sons fighting in Vietnam. 

I just received word last night that 
two of my sons have just come back 
from Vietnam and one is going back out 
there again. 

Where are all of our allies that have 
received this aid? Where is their assist- 
ance in the terms of manpower and 
military supplies? Has the $130 billion 
that has been spent bought us the re- 
spect or the friendship of those nations 
that received it? They have turned their 
backs on us. Six months ago a fourth- 
rate power captured a U.S. naval vessel 
on the high seas, and its crewmen are 
still held captives by that foreign power. 
The recipients of our money have turned 
their backs on us. 

Mr. Chairman, as long as our sons are 
fighting and dying in Vietnam, they de- 
serve and should get every ounce of sup- 
port, every piece of equipment, that we 
can furnish them. As long as there is 
unrest in our cities, we should direct our 
attention toward that problem. Our own 
financial and social house should be in 
order before we continue to furnish bil- 
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lions of dollars to those nations that 
nave turned their backs on us. 

We owe our first responsibility to our 
fighting sons, your sons and mine, and 
the sons of citizens all over the United 
States. 

Mr. Chairman, you know, the former 
speaker said that this would send shock 
waves throughout the world. I think it is 
high time that we shocked the world. I 
say it is time that shock waves emanate 
from this Chamber and spread through- 
out the world so that they can see that 
America is now calling a halt to the 
giveaway programs. 

I know many of you have read the 
background of communism and the story 
that Karl Marx wrote that the way to 
destroy capitalism is to keep it engaged 
in small wars, drain off its manpower, 
and break it economically. Ladies and 
gentlemen, we are falling into a trap. I 
think this is the most appropriate time 
to call a moratorium to this giveaway 
program. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I have listened with 
keen interest for the past day and a half 
to the lively and thorough discussion of 
the Foreign Assistance Act of 1968, 

I was pleased to see some of the old, 
stereotyped concepts challenged, some 
myths debunked, and some light shed on 
hard issues which are often treated with 
more passion than intelligence. 

This is all to the good. For whether 
the House decides to approve or reject 
this legislation, it ought to do so in full 
understanding of the potential conse- 
quences of its action. 

Surely after all these years of foreign 
aid, we ought to be able to embark upon 
a realistic course in our foreign policy 
undertakings and to base our programs 
not only on the needs of others but also 
on the ability of this Nation to fulfill its 
responsibilities to the American people. 

Some weeks ago, mindful of the heavy 
demands being made on American tax- 
payers, I urged that the foreign aid pro- 
gram—presented as a minimum, “bare- 
bones” budget by the executive branch— 
be pared down at least $600 million by 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

T felt then, as I still do, that this course 
of action was absolutely necessary if the 
U.S. Government was to respond effec- 
tively to our national needs while con- 
tinuing to strengthen the free world’s 
capability to deal with Communist ag- 
gression and while living up to our spe- 
cial commitments such as the Alliance 
for Progress. 

The Committee on Foreign Affairs 
made those cuts. The bill before the 
House today is $600 million smaller than 
it was at the beginning of its journey 
through our legislative process. It is im- 
portant to note, however, that the cuts 
were made in such a way so as not to 
impair our vital overseas objectives. 

I think that it will also be of interest 
to the membership of the House and the 
American people that the program em- 
bodied in H.R. 15263 is substantially dif- 
ferent from the old foreign aid. 

For example: 

Today, virtually all of the funds au- 
thorized under this program are spent 
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in the United States, creating jobs, in- 
come, and business for American citizens. 

According to the latest statistics, 94 
percent of AID-financed procurement— 
amounting to nearly $1.5 billion a year— 
is being accomplished right here in our 
country. 

This compares with approximately 37 
percent prior to 1961. 

Further, more than $500 million is be- 
ing spent currently on service contracts 
with private American groups to carry 
out technical assistance projects in var- 
ious developing countries. 

In reality, then, this program is of di- 
rect and substantial benefit to our ex- 
ports—at a time when our balance of 
payments needs this extra help. 

I think it is also noteworthy that the 
priorities reflected in this undertaking 
have been completely redirected. 

For the most part, this program has 
been turned away from grandiose eco- 
nomic goals, aimed at remaking the world 
in the image of the highly industrialized, 
highly complex American economy. 

Its scope has also been reduced. In 
many countries, our aid programs have 
been either seriously curtailed or elimi- 
nated. 

Moreover, the program has taken a 
large step away from the notion that 
governments—rather than private ini- 
tiative and enterprise—are the genera- 
tors of economic progress. 

We are actively and effectively encour- 
aging private aid—both on the business 
and on the nonprofit levels. 

The $9 billion in investment guarantees 
issued under the foreign aid program to 
private American enterprises—enter- 
prises which, all told, bring back to the 
United States $4.5 billion a year in re- 
mitted profits—provides a good indica- 
tion of what can be done if there is both 
the will and the imagination to get away 
from antiquated, bureaucratic ap- 
proaches. 

As one of the initiators and active sup- 
porters of the investment guarantee pro- 
gram, I feel rather good about these de- 
velopments. 

Having said all this, I want to address 
myself specifically to the amendment be- 
fore the Committee. 

Mr. Chairman, certainly the position 
of the opponents of this program is con- 
sistent with respect to this amendment. 
The amendment can be and should be 
treated only as a termination of the pro- 
gram, because, in fact, that is exactly 
what it is. 

It does very little good to keep the ad- 
ministrative personnel and pay the ad- 
ministrative expenses if this is to be done 
only to reprogram the pipeline and 
otherwise make available funds that even 
the proponents admit are absolutely es- 
sential. 

For example, how could we provide 
military assistance to our allies, that the 
gentleman who preceded me was talking 
about, if the funds in the pipeline had 
to be reprogramed to make that assist- 
ance available? To do this, we would 
have to go back on our word, take back 
assistance already committed, and give 
it as new assistance. This simply does not 
make sense. 

Mr. Chairman, the theory behind the 
moratorium that you simply take such 
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funds as are available in the pipeline 
and make them available for emergency 
purposes and then come back next year 
and take a good look at the whole pro- 
gram. But the funds in the pipeline, 
whether in the economic part of the pro- 
gram or the military are already com- 
mitted, frequently under contract, for 
goods, services, and personnel. You can- 
not deobligate such funds without af- 
fecting a lot of people. You have to fire 
some of them. You have to liquidate con- 
tracts. That is the only way you can get 
to use those funds. 

So, Mr. Chairman, what would be the 
thrust of this amendment on technical 
assistance, for example, where you are 
using the pipeline to pay people for 
technical services on a prorated basis? 
You would have to fire those people in 
order to get at that money and thereby 
stop our technical assistance. 

Then, Mr. Chairman, in talking about 
using other money in the pipeline, you 
have to recognize the fact that fre- 
quently these funds are committed for 
projects and programs which extend over 
a period of years. For example, in a given 
country we may have committed our- 
selves to participate in a 5-year program 
to build a powerplant. Let us assume fur- 
ther that we have put $14 or $15 million 
into that project. Now we may have $10 
or $15 million left in the pipeline. We 
could stop the construction of that 
powerplant by cutting off our support 
and use the money for something else. 
In other words, we would have to break 
the contract into which we have entered 
with this particular country, pay every- 
body off and use the money for other 
projects. You can do that but it is an ex- 
pensive way and a hard way to do it. 

In addition to that, Mr. Chairman, the 
moratorium raises some other problems, 
one of which is military. All of a sudden, 
you have to go scrambling for dough in 
order to carry out security commitments 
that may directly affect our own coun- 
try’s security. 

You would also have a political prob- 
lem. Yes; you can stop the program and 
draw back the funds and take another 
look and send the shock waves out. Yes; 
you could do that, but should we do it? 
Mr. Chairman, when we send shock 
waves, we want them to work for us. We 
certainly do not want our shock waves 
to aid the other side. We do not want 
them to help our country’s enemies. And 
this is what we would be doing by adopt- 
ing this amendment. I cannot see the 
politics of it. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FASCELL. I shall yield to the gen- 
tleman as soon as I complete one other 
point. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to make this 
very clear: If we have a contract with 
respect to economic aid or military as- 
sistance or technical assistance or any 
of these other programs where we are 
trying to provide military assistance in 
our own behalf as well as in behalf of 
the people involved, and you vote for 
this amendment, you are saying that we 
really do not have anything to worry 
about and we will let the effort take care 
of itself in some other way. 

Mr. Chairman, there are a lot of things 
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want to do another way. But why tie one 
in this program that some people would 
hand behind our back and place a lim- 
itation upon ourselves, as to our mili- 
tary, economic and technical assistance 
aid at a time of great crisis? 

Mr. Chairman, if there is any reason 
for voting for this bill, it is because this 
is a useful tool in our own behalf and in 
the process of helping other people han- 
dle their problems which will in turn 
help us. 

I think that the best argument against 
the 1-year moratorium was offered by 
Vice President HUMPHREY who said in 
a statement issued today: 

In voting today on the Foreign Aid Bill 
the House of Representatives will be declar- 
ing—to the world and to all Americans— 
what kind of people we are and want to be. 

Those who would destroy or cripple our 
program of cooperation with the developing 
nations should have to answer to history. 
But in fact all Americans will answer—and 
suffer—if the Congress gives short-sighted 
replies to these questions: 

Do we Americans, the richest and strong- 
est people in the modern age, want to be 
known for our helping hand or our tight 
fist? 

Are we to be a nation that spent 80 billion 
dollars on defense while turning our backs 
on the poor majority of our neighbors? 

Are we the people who found the means 
of winning the race against famine—the 
greatest problem mankind is likely to face 
in the 70’s and 80’s—and then quit the race 
rather than commit to it a fraction of 1% 
of our national income? 

Are we to throw away promising oppor- 
tunities for regional cooperation under the 
Alliance for Progress, in Southeast Asia, in 
Africa and elsewhere? 

The case for this bill is clear. It is right 
and decent. It contributes to peace and secu- 
rity. It gives us the means to work with con- 
structive leaders in the developing nations 
to build a better tomorrow for all of us. We 
can afford it. What we cannot afford is the 
disorder and the disgrace that would result 
from a short-sighted decision in the House 
of Representatives today. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Florida has expired. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of the 
amendment. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield to me at this point? 

Mr. HALL. I shall be glad to yield to 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise to 
see whether we can determine a time 
limit on the debate on this amendment. 
There does not seem to be too much op- 
position. Could we terminate it by, say, 
20 minutes of 2 o’clock? 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, let us 
make that a quarter to two. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania that all debate on this amend- 
ment and all amendments thereto close 
at 15 minutes to two? 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Chairman, I 
object. 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection is heard. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe that we should 
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think a bit about the construction of this 
amendment. From the statements of the 
last two speakers, there must be some 
misconstruing of the well-written 
provisos. As far as the allegation is con- 
cerned that those who favor the amend- 
ment, are against the aid program or 
for its extermination, I submit that the 
people of America believe this is exactly 
right in great majorities at this time. 
The “shock wave” that is going to be 
felt around here is for those who do not 
stop this foreign aid giveaway pretty 
soon, when we are in a time of resource 
distress from overdrawing in this Nation. 
The shock wave is going to come in 
November, and it is going to be felt here. 
This foreign aid program, so called, 
should have been discontinued after the 
reconstructive effect of the Marshall 
plan, in my opinion. 

But getting back to the legislation, 
Mr. Chairman, this is not a meat-ax ap- 
proach, this is not a shock-wave ap- 
proach. As I understand it, the Depart- 
ment of Defense and the Committees on 
Armed Services have already taken over 
all military assistance for all of South- 
east Asia, including the Republic of 
South Korea, Thailand, and others; and 
therefore that is no longer under con- 
sideration in this authorization bill. 

Mr. Chairman, I would specifically 
ask the gentleman who authored the 
amendment if this does not leave free 
not only the administration of the pipe- 
line, but the administration of the AID 
program, and the administration of ec- 
onomic assistance to the Southeast Asia 
area where we are currently in conflict? 

I yield to the gentleman from Iowa 
for an answer to that question. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, that is my 
understanding of it. There are $900 mil- 
lion in the pipeline for military assist- 
ance purposes. I say to the gentleman 
that if the necessary authority is not 
available in every minute respect, legis- 
lation can be brought in here in a matter 
of days to take care of it, and the gen- 
tleman well knows that it will be passed. 

Mr. HALL. Not only that, but the mil- 
itary assistance program funds that are 
flowing through the defense budget au- 
thorization are going to Southeast Asia 
unhampered by this amendment, or any- 
thing that is in this bill on the floor 
today. 

Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Chairman, would the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALL. I yield to the gentleman 
from Indiana. 

Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Chairman, did the 
gentleman include South Korea in the 
list of countries which he said would not 
be included in the military assistance 
programs in this bill. 

Mr. HALL, I did, the Republic of 
Korea. 

Mr. ADAIR. I believe if the gentleman 
will check, he will find he is incorrect. 

Mr. HALL. I will be glad to correct 
the Recor if that is true. I understood 
that it was present, therefore it was my 
feeling that since the Southeast Asia 
portion of military assistance programs 
only; has been taken out of the general 
foreign aid program, that the statement 
made by our colleague from New Jersey 
would not be effective. 
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I am one who believes all MAP should 
be taken out of this bill where it is used 
as a crutch; and put under Defense 
spending where it belongs, although it, 
too, is too big for our capabilities, On 
reference I find the gentleman from In- 
diana is correct, in that economic assist- 
ance to the Republic of Korea is $71 
million and military assistance is $40 
million, supporting assistance is $6 mil- 
lion, plus technical assistance of $25 mil- 
lion. Whatever these mean, it is in this 
authorization. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALL. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa, the author of the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding. 

It comes with a good deal of surprise 
that the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
Apar] fails to remember that in the 
supplemental bill passed only a few days 
ago there was $100 million for South 
Korea. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Chairman, if I may 
comment on that before yielding fur- 
ther, as far as the question of deobli- 
gation is concerned, and inability to do 
it without “wrecking the program” is 
concerned, I would ask the gentleman, to 
whom I intend to yield, specifically did 
we not deobligate funds pronto and in- 
stanter when the junta took over in 
Greece? 

Did we not deobligate funds to the 
United Arab Republic in June, 1967, im- 
mediately after the Israeli-Sinai war 
broke out? 

Did we not deobligate funds to Egypt 
immediately when nasty Nasser told us 
to go take a jump in the Suez? 

We obviously, therefore, can deobli- 
gate these funds, we do have the mech- 
anism for doing it, whether they are in 
the pipeline or not. It is not destructive 
to the entire program. And it is time the 
Congress took time to realize that we 
must exercise the power of the purse. 

Mr. GALLAGHER, Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALL. I yield to the gentleman 
from New Jersey. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, that was not actually 
an immediate deobligation; what it was 
was an immediate suspension. In other 
words, we can deobligate if old friends 
do not remain friends, and we have done 
that, and we have suspended and we 
have deobligated in some of these cases. 

Mr. HALL. I thank the gentleman for 
his response, 

I would like to comment on that before 
yielding further. 

I think it is noteworthy that we deob- 
ligated the funds to the United Arab Re- 
public after the June, 1967, Sinai-Israeli 
war and then have reobligated funds to 
Jordan in the form of F-104’s and au- 
thorized them to buy them, before peace 
is established. Communications and the 
art of semantics is a great thing and a 
common technique. 

Mr, GALLAGHER. But Korea is still 
in this bill. 

Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 
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Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ADAIR. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. For the RECORD 
I would respond that military aid to 
South Korea, is still in this bill. As well 
as supporting assistance to Korea. 

The military budget does help fund the 
presence of the 50,000 Korean troops in 
South Vietnam. The supporting assist- 
ance is necessary to help fund the tre- 
mendous military burden that South 
Korea has had to endure since the Ko- 
rean war truce. 

Mr. ADAIR. I had intended to point 
out in response to the point made by 
the gentleman from Iowa that the fact 
that we were able to appropriate $100 
million for military assistance for South 
Korea was because we had previously 
authorized it in legislation relating to 
military assistance. 

Had it not been for that previous au- 
thorization, it would not have been pos- 
~<a to appropriate so quickly $100 mil- 

on, 

Mr. Chairman, it is not often that I 
find myself in opposition to the gentle- 
man from Iowa for whom I have the 
greatest respect and indeed the greatest 
affection. However, in this case, I must 
oppose the amendment that he has 
offered. I think it is the wrong way to 


. approach the problem. 


It seems to me one ought either clean- 
ly to vote against the bill or cleanly to 
vote for it and not simply to throttle 
and choke it. If you create a corpse today 
and then a year later attempt to breathe 
life into it, you are going to find it is 
much more difficult and much more ex- 
pensive to revive that corpse. 

It is my personal feeling that is just 
the situation here. If Members do not 
like this program, as I said the day be- 
fore yesterday they should vote against 
it on final passage as I shall. That is the 
way to demonstrate your opinion. I do 
not believe it sensible or possible to de- 
clare a moratorium. 

By reducing the dollar amounts in this 
bill, as we will have an opportunity to 
do later today, we will accomplish in part 
what the gentleman wants to accom- 
plish. By making fewer new dollars avail- 
able, the pipeline will be drawn upon 
more heavily and thus reduce the pipe- 
line, perhaps more than the executive 
departments would want—but still leave 
a certain amount of flexibility. 

If we are to have a bill then there 
ought, as I tried to say yesterday, to be 
at least enough in it to make possible 
the operation of the act. 

Reference has been made earlier to the 
matter of military assistance. Certainly 
in times like these, although the gen- 
tleman from Missouri pointed out we 
have greatly curtailed the application 
of military assistance as set forth in this 
bill, yet those countries which do receive 
military assistance are of importance to 
us. I can say that there are Members of 
this body who have great reservations 
about the bill as a whole, but who, at the 
same time, have the feeling that mili- 
tary assistance is one of the most valua- 
ble parts of this legislation. 

So, Mr. Chairman, I would urge that 
if Members are in opposition to this bill, 
they demonstrate it by voting against 
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the bill. But please do not use this device 
which I think would be a great disservice 
and would not accomplish the ends that 
the gentleman from Iowa would want. In 
the end it would be much more costly and 
much more unwieldly to operate than 
simply to end the program completely. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN, Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in opposition to the amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
New Jersey is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I think that 
what has been said indicates quite clear- 
ly that it would be most unwise for us 
to adopt this approach to kill the for- 
eign aid bill. Those who are opposed to 
it will have an opportunity later to vote 
against the program. But to suggest that 
the utilization, or the different utiliza- 
tion, of the pipeline would not have cata- 
strophic consequences is surely inaccu- 
rate. 

The suggestion was made, as an ex- 
ample, that the Defense Department ap- 
propriations already cover the Eastern 
Asian area. Quite the contrary is the 
fact. A very substantial amount of money 
is planned for South Korea. The figures 
themselves are classified, but it is a sub- 
stantial amount. 

In addition, amounts are planned for 
the Philippines, Indonesia, and the Re- 
public of China. Thus, on a military basis 
alone, there would be very sharp reper- 
cussions if we should have a termination 
of these programs. 

In addition, economic assistance on a 
large scale is planned for countries im- 
mediately adjacent to Vietnam, which 
is naturally an area of great consequence 
to us. As an example, Thailand is sched- 
uled to get almost $63 million; the Phil- 
ippines, $12 million; Laos, $51,800,000; 
Korea, $70 million; Indonesia, $61 mil- 
lion, and so on. Substantial amounts are 
involved. There is no free money in the 
pipeline. It would have to be deobligated 
and reobligated, and in no sense would 
this constitute a new source of funds, 

So I hope we can defeat this proposal 
and proceed to other amendments. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
Illinois is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. DERWINSEI. Mr. Chairman, the 
reason I asked to strike the requisite 
number of words was so that I would 
not confuse the House by stating that 
“I rise both to oppose and to support the 
amendment.” 

I have great respect for the members 
of the majority who serve on the com- 
mittee, even though I recognize that 
they are so emotionally attached to the 
program that they cannot be objective 
when reviewing it. 

At the same time, I recognize that my 
dear friend from Iowa is occasionally so 
determined to reduce programs that he 
sometimes is not completely objective. 

Therefore, I stand before you as the 
first objective speaker on this amend- 
ment. 

I point out that what you really have 
here is a classic opportunity for the 
blind supporters of the program and the 
stalwart opponents of the program to 
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get together on the middle ground that 
I will prescribe for you. 

I look upon this amendment not as 
gutting the program but merely as a 
very effective, intelligent, early motion 
to recommit because, as I see it, knowing 
the chairman, and recognizing his un- 
derstanding of the mood of the House, if 
the amendment is adopted, he will im- 
mediately reconvene the committee. Now 
that we do not have an adjournment 
drive on, we have time to reconsider and 
we would bring a bill before you allowing 
for proper administrative expenses. 

I believe we must maintain the con- 
tingency fund. I support the military 
assistance and a few other items when 
the agency would finally admit to us 
what they could really live with. There- 
fore, we could have a solid foreign aid 
program which would serve our tax- 
payers, slightly appease the gentleman 
from Iowa, and spare the ulcers of gen- 
tlemen like the Member from New Jersey 
(Mr. GALLAGHER], 

Again, may I reemphasize: I under- 
stand the proponents of the program 
must stand up and say that this is the 
gutting amendment. You must exag- 
gerate. But we know that you are ex- 
aggerating. The gentleman from Iowa 
realizes in turn that this program will 
continue. These bureaucrats will find a 
way of continuing their activities. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DERWINSKI. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, someone 
described it as a “useful tool” a while 
ago. It is the only tool they have. Our 
foreign policy is predicated on the dol- 
lar, and how many dollars can we spiel 
out? 

Mr. DERWINSKI. If the gentleman 
would permit me to point out on behalf 
of his position, that we have so many 
other foreign aid programs in the various 
international lending banks that we have 
set up, that this is merely a fragment of 
what we are contributing to various gov- 
ernments. AID can live off the pipeline 
for a year, provide a few million addi- 
tional for the contingency fund, provide 
for administrative expenses, and pro- 
vide for military assistance, while Mr. 
McNamara at the World Bank and 
others will see that foreign aid will con- 
tinue to flow. 

When I travel abroad, under the di- 
rection of the chairman, I make it a 
point to speak to our ambassadors and 
other personnel. They are all upset over 
the fact that our Nation has lost pres- 
tige in various countries. We know that 
in the last 8 years our image abroad has 
deteriorated completely. 

If we pass this amendment, our diplo- 
mats could turn to those governments 
and say, “Look, we ambassadors want to 
help you, but the Congress has limited 
the funds,” then Congress could take 
that blame, and our State Department 
could go on being as liberal as ever, but 
this time with limited funds, and we 
would place the State Department in a 
more practical position. We, the Con- 
gress, and not our diplomats, would be 
in the doghouse with their foreign 
counterparts. 
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We would strike a substantial blow 
for economy with this advance motion 
to recommit, as I see it. 

Mr. POLLOCK, Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the amendment to have a 
1-year moratorium on the foreign aid 


program, 

It has been pointed out that there are 
at this very moment at least $4.5 bil- 
lion—4.5 thousand millions of dollars— 
which have been appropriated by the 
Congress, but not yet spent by the ad- 
ministration. Therefore, the 1-year sus- 
pension of the foreign aid appropriation 
would not mean a sudden or complete 
halt to all foreign aid. The 1-year 
moratorium will afford both the Con- 
gress and the administration time to re- 
evaluate our position abroad and de- 
termine whether the foreign aid program 
ied does the job it is supposed to 

0. 
Between 1945 and 1966 the American 
ers underwrote an investment of 
122,358,500, 000 —122 thousand millions 
of U.S. dollars —to support the rest of 
the world. I certainly wonder whether 
this astronomical expenditure really 
produced the results intended? Mr. 
Chairman, it is extremely interesting to 
note that between 1945 and the conclu- 
sion of this current fiscal year next July 
1 the total public debt of the U.S. Gov- 
ernment has increased by approximately 
$104.4 billion—just $18 billion less than 
our total expenditures in foreign aid be- 
tween 1945 and 1966. 

Last month when the tax increase 
spending reduction bill was being con- 
sidered, it was the consensus that priori- 
ties needed to be reevaluated, and in all 
too many cases established for the first 
time. In this time of serious financial 
crises it makes little sense to tax the 
American public to support a large seg- 
ment of the world on a program which 
appears to have little—if any—priori- 
ties that can be subjected to any type 
of rational analysis. 

Mr. Chairman, I would respectively 
remind the Members of this body that 
the proposed 1-year moratorium for new 
appropriations in the foreign aid pro- 
gram would apply the same tests already 
used this session of Congress in appro- 
priations for the operation of our own 
domestic programs this next year. The 
appropriations subcommittees are to be 
commended for their careful and search- 
ing inquiry into the amounts of appro- 
priated moneys which are currently 
available and then balance this against 
new or increased public needs. By using 
this criteria it most certainly appears 
that the foreign aid program has ample 
funds from previous appropriations to 
operate those programs which are truly 
necessary. It can be argued that the ap- 
propriated moneys are not in the right 
slots to accomplish the high priority com- 
ponents of the foreign aid program this 
next year. Mr. Chairman, if this is, in 
fact, the case it is possible for the ad- 
ministration of the Congress to transfer 
the available foreign aid dollars to those 
high priority programs. 

It is time that we reassess our com- 
mitments overseas to make certain that 
the huge sums of money are being used 
in such a way to do the most for the 
United States. Mr. Chairman, we must 


all ask ourselves the question: Does the 
current allocation of foreign aid expen- 
ditures advance U.S. goals? To do so is 
not only necessary, but is the only fair 
way since we must apply the same con- 
straints to our overseas expenditures we 
have already placed on our own internal 
programs. 

This bill is not a cut in spending at 
all. It calls for an increase of $67 mil- 
lion. I simply cannot understand how 
we can possibly justify increasing for- 
eign aid, decreasing domestic expendi- 
tures, and taxing our citizens more than 
ever before in history to meet these self- 
imposed unilateral obligations, while we 
have an acute fiscal crisis, and while 
there are $4.5 billions of dollars in the 
foreign aid pipeline. 

Mr. Chairman, I shall, when we are 
in the House, ask unanimous consent 
that a tabulation concerning the total 
foreign aid investment between 1945 and 
1966 which appears on page 3 of Forbes 
magazine, June 1, 1968, be printed at 
this point in the Recorp. The tabulation 
follows: 

No WONDER WE'RE Broke!—AND GETTING 
WORSE 

Here is what you, the American taxpayers, 
have authorized your government to give or 
“loan” to other nations, 1945 through 1966. 
This was not to win the war (you had al- 
ready paid for that, too) but since the Sec- 
ond World War’s end. 

And if you think it might have been an 
investment in the future, look down the list 
and see how many dependable friends you 
can find, Yet we are still giving away more 
billions—billions we haven't got, billions we 
have to borrow (and pay interest on) to give 
away, billions we desperately need at home. 

Here are the amounts. What has it all 


accomplished? 
AA 820, 400, 000 
aan „ 1, 198, 000, 000 
Belglum- Luxembourg 2, 004, 900, 000 
Czechoslovakia 193, 000, 000 
Dur! 920, 500, 000 
East Germany 800, 000 
— eee ase 134, 400, 000 
PRONCO 2 s2 oes pa T — 5 
Germany (Federal Repub- 
oo 
nr 
Hung oon seen sut 
OOO oa RS 
. EES ARS T pe te 
Ir 
DERIGR: ot aed E e AS 
Netherlands ~...........-- 
N 2 
Man 
Forts! 
S pen iti S ale 
akan OR 
United Kingdom 
SS 186. 400, 000 
Tugosla via 2, 863, 900, 000 
Europe regional 2, 735, 000, 000 
. 275, 300, 000 
New Zealand ——— 27, 700, 000 
Trust Territories of the 
Pacific Islands 125, 400, 000 
British Solomon Islands 400, 000 
Tonga Island — 300, 000 
99 36, 300, 000 
W —nG—— —— 4, 590, 100, 000 
Gurme: ise oS ee 100, 600, 000 
Oambodia ass 341, 100, 000 
China (Republic of 4, 899, 500, 000 
Hong Kong 41, 900, 000 
Indochina undistributed . I, 535, 200, 000 
Indonesia 834, 600, 000 
3, 972, 900, 000 
6, 676, 700, 000 
473, 400, 000 
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Saudi Arabia 


A 


United Arab 


C 


Costa Rica aa -- 
S a ere ee 


1 


Regional 


Latin America 


. — —— 


Daa 


Mali, Republic of 
Mauritania 
8 
8 ( ( 


Rwanda NS 
Snell 


South Africa, 
Republic of* 


Southern Rhodesia 
See footnote at end of table. 
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$47, 500, 000 

1, 925, 000, 000 
340, 600, 000 

1, 089, 200, 000 
731, 800, 000 
346, 400, 000 
101, 500, 000 
19, 300, 000 

3, 749, 400, 000 
6, 769, 200, 000 
1, 752, 000, 000 
102, 700, 000 

1, 104, 500, 000 
572, 800, 000 
87, 900, 000 
97, 800, 000 

3, 079, 800, 000 
209, 100, 000 
73, 300, 000 

5, 039, 800, 000 


1, 133, 300, 000 
41, 800, 000 


3, 700, 000 


32, 500, 000 
52, 200, 000 


150, 600, 000 
7, 000, 000 


= — — 
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i =:. $108, 400, 000 
Tanzania 50, 000, 000 
6 12, 000, 000 
ipa Wee ENEE 487, 900, 000 
and „„ 21, 000, 000 
Upper Volta 6, 800, 000 
BRIDE TO ——T—＋—— 36, 100, 000 
East Africa Regional 18, 400, 000 
Regional USAID/ 

Africa 1, 300, 000 
Africa Regional 76, 000, 000 
Non-Regional— 

Total 


6, 462, 800, 000 


8 122, 358. 500, 000 


Subsequently repaid with interest. 

Sources: Agency for International Devel- 
opment. 

As we said the last time we published such 
a list—any sane American can write his 
own editorial on this subject. Or obituary. 


Mr. ZABLOC KI. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. I am glad to yield to 
the distinguished gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, I won- 
der if we can arrange for a time limit? 
I ask unanimous consent that all debate 
on this amendment terminate by 5 min- 
utes after 2. I believe that would give 
every Member who is on his feet 5 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. ZABLOCKI] has been rec- 
ognized. 

Mr. ZABLOCKT. Mr. Chairman, I lis- 
tened with great interest to the debate 
on this particular amendment. Many of 
the proponents of the amendment, as did 
the gentleman from Alaska who just pre- 
ceded me in the well, have stated that we 
have cut our domestic programs; that 
therefore we must cut our international 
spending; and that living off the pipeline 
would not kill off the program and would 
not endanger it. 

Mr. Chairman, I realize full well that 
we are trying to practice economy at 
home. But I should like to point out that 
the Foreign Affairs Committee came to 
the House this year with the lowest re- 
quest for an authorization for foreign aid 
in its history. Our committee already 
cut $600 million from this bill. I might 
add that if this body, in its wisdom, 
should decide to cut the bill even further, 
I would hope that the AID administrator 
could live with it. 

But I submit that a 1-year moratorium 
would bring chaos to our foreign aid pro- 
gram. Who in this body will argue that 
all of the other agencies of our Govern- 
ment ought to live off their pipelines? If 
the various activities and agencies of our 
Government could operate on whatever 
has been authorized and appropriated in 
the past, we certainly could save an 
awful lot of money this year by elimi- 
nating all current authorizations and ap- 
propriations. In this manner, we could 
have not only avoided a tax increase but 
a tax decrease. 

For example, Mr. Chairman, the De- 
partment of Defense in the year 1968 
has an unexpended balance of $45.6 bil- 
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lion. Of that, $12.7 billion remains un- 
obligated. The Department of Agricul- 
ture has a pipeline of $8.7 billion. All 
other agencies have $2.22 billion. 

In comparison, in the entire foreign 
aid pipeline there is only $5.5 billion— 
of which only $100 million is unobligated. 

Now everybody knows if you have a 
contract and a commitment, you can- 
not deobligate the funds without caus- 
ing some real problems. 

Mr. Chairman, I repeat; no one in this 
body would advocate that other agencies 
of our Government operate under this 
kind of a proposition, by living for one 
year off their pipelines. Who in this body 
would say that the Department of Agri- 
culture, for example, should live for the 
next year on its unobligated funds or 
even unexpended funds? 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. I am delighted to 
yield to the gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. HALL. Mr, Chairman, I appreci- 
ate the gentleman yielding. 

He does realize that there is not a 
pipeline in defense expenditures or obli- 
gated funds in the same sense that there 
is a pipeline in the foreign aid program, 
does he not; because each item in the 
defense bills are reobligated and reviewed 
on a line item basis both by the legis- 
lative and the Operating Appropriations 
Committee of the House each year? 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. But all of the funds 
mentioned are still in the pipeline. This 
is not different than foreign aid. In the 
Defense Department program when an 
authorization and an appropriation for 
a long lead type of military equipment is 
made the amount of money remaining in 
the pipeline is reappropriated every year. 
Seldom is there any substantial de- 
obligation of funds for the purpose to 
divert to other purposes. 

Mr. HALL, That is not quite right—it 
is done regularly and annually, to say 
aes of the malicious “reprogram- 

50 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. But the original con- 
tract and the estimated cost of the end 
item of that particular military procure- 
ment remains in the pipeline. The foreign 
aid pipeline operates under similar 
procedure. 

Mr. HALL. If the gentleman will yield 
further, it seems to me the only person 
who does not have a pipeline according 
to the gentleman’s definition is the 
taxpayer. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. The taxpayer does 
have a pipeline in the workable and 
sensible procedures of this Government. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Bu- 
CHANAN]. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment, as much 
as I regret opposing my distinguished 
and respected friends from Iowa and 
Missouri. I would agree with the gentle- 
man from Illinois, who has, from the 
point of view of realism, stated that the 
House must come up with some bare 
bones program. We do not have to pass 
this amendment or go back to the com- 
mittee or go through all we have gone 
through in the last several months again 
in order to get a bare bones bill. This bill 
is now before the House. We have an 
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open rule on it, and it is open to amend- 
ment. Those of us who are on the com- 
mittee are going to offer a series of cut- 
ting amendments to bring the bill hope- 
fully down by $1 billion, under a $2 bil- 
lion total, or to an equivalent of 1 per- 
cent, approximately, of the total national 
budget. We are free, all of us, to offer 
such amendments, and if we feel we need 
a bare bones bill, here and now, through 
the amendment process before the House 
is the place to get it. 

Friends, I wish we could place a mora- 
torium on sinning, and then we could 
place a moratorium on preaching. It 
would be a wonderful relief to congrega- 
tions all over America if we could do that. 
I wish we could call a moratorium on 
illness, and on doctors’ bills, and on in- 
surance payments. However, we cannot 
call a moratorium on sinning and we 
cannot call a moratorium on illness and 
we cannot call a moratorium on godless 
communism in Latin America, Asia, and 
all across this world. 

And I say to you that these military 
assistance funds are necessary not only 
in Southeast Asia and other parts of the 
world but in Latin America where Fidel 
Castro is undertaking to use every means 
and device to subvert this hemisphere. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe military as- 
sistance is necessary to Free China which 
continues to be confronted by Red China; 
I believe the military assistance program 
is necessary and we cannot declare a 
moratorium on it for the sake of our own 
national defense. 

Mr. Chairman, the Secretary of the 
Department of Defense has said this 
quite recently. As he pointed out, there 
is also a certain amount of economic 
assistance money with which we are un- 
derwriting the efforts of our boys in 
South Vietnam. Other aspects of eco- 
nomic assistance also represent an essen- 
tial part of our resistance to godless 
communism, on which there has been 
declared no moratorium. 

Hence, Mr. Chairman, we can have no 
moratorium on this program. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Hawaii [Mr. 
MATSUNAGA]. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Chairman, we 
are being told by opponents of foreign 
aid that it is a giveaway program, that 
in today’s climate of a 10-percent income 
tax surcharge and a $6 billion reduction 
in Federal spending for the forthcoming 
fiscal year, we ought to declare a 1- 
year moratorium on foreign assistance. 
The opponents of the program appear 
convinced that a discontinuance of our 
foreign aid program will solve our budg- 
etary and economic problems here at 
home. But let us carefully analyze the 
actual situation as it exists today. 

The major objective of our foreign aid 
program is to assist other countries to 
develop into self-supporting nations so 
that they can maintain their independ- 
ence. The end result would be a com- 
munity of free nations, cooperating on 
matters of mutual concern trading with 
each other, and insuring the best long- 
term prospect of security, prosperity, and 
peace among all nations, including our 
own United States. 

Let me remind the skeptics who point 
to the war in Vietnam as proof of the 
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failure of foreign aid, that had it not 
been for our foreign aid Marshall plan, 
Europe today would not be purchasing 
from the United States more than three 
times what it used to purchase from us 
in that period preceding World War II; 
and had it not been for our assistance to 
Japan after World War II that country 
would not today be our second best cus- 
tomer in the world for all goods and the 
No. 1 customer of our agricultural 
products. 

Let me remind the opponents of this 
program, too, that it is principally on 
account of our assistance program that 
every single one of the developing na- 
tions of Africa has managed to remain 
free of Communist control. “Well and 
good for other nations, but what about 
our taxpayers in our own country who 
must foot the bill?” Good question; but 
let me remind those who raise this ques- 
tion that, according to testimony pre- 
sented before the Rules Committee, 96 
cents of every dollar spent in foreign 
aid is spent right here in our own United 
States for the purchase of goods, prod- 
ucts and equipment grown, made or 
manufactured in American factories by 
American employees. Should our foreign 
aid program be abruptly discontinued 
today, over one million gainfully em- 
ployed American workers would be added 
to the unemployment roll tomorrow. 

To take such action as will eliminate 
existing jobs when every effort is being 
made today to create new jobs, even for 
the hard-core unemployed, would seem 
wholly inconsistent with our declared 
national objective. 

Our foreign aid program is good not 
only for the assisted nations—it is good 
for our own country. Let us continue that 
which is good for all concerned. Let us 
vote the amendment down. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Hawaii has expired. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Oklahoma [Mr. SMITH]. 

Mr. SMITH of Oklahoma. Mr. Chair- 
man, I would like to state that I appre- 
ciate the work of this Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. I realize that there are 
a number of problems and there is no 
easy solution to the problems that face 
us, both internationally and domesti- 
cally. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, in view of 
the position in which we find ourselves 
today, I rise in support of this amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Chairman, foreign aid is now 22 
years old; and, including the interest on 
the money we have borrowed to give it 
away, its total cost can be calculated at 
$170 billion. Annual interest on foreign 
aid expenditures is some $4 billion. The 
committee report which has been pre- 
sented with the present bill indicates 
more than $5 billion is presently in the 
foreign aid pipeline. 

Just a few weeks ago, we in the Con- 
gress were presented with a measure 
which increased the peoples’ income tax 
burden by 10 percent; and it is already 
creating further inflation in many areas. 
Along with this increase, we were told, 
the President would “reluctantly” ac- 
cept a $6 billion cutback in Federal 
spending. Unfortunately, the President 
is conducting business as usual at the 
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White House; and immediately after 
passage of the Johnson-Humphrey tax 
bill, his collaborators discovered an ad- 
ditional $5 billion deficit, which whittled 
the cutback down to $1 billion, The 
President then announced, through his 
press secretary, that it might be months 
before any decisions are made concern- 
ing where the promised cuts would occur. 
This means, in Great Society language, 
that the President is going to let the 
next administration decide which pro- 
grams will have to be cut in order to 
strengthen the dollar and restore con- 
fidence abroad in our monetary system. 

I believe, however, that we can take 
certain measures today, here and now, 
with this foreign aid bill, which will in 
part accomplish this objective and not 
delay expenditure reduction and per- 
mit the crisis to build. Every proposal 
must pass the test of national interest 
if it is to be supported by the Congress, 
and the national interest is not served 
by the same tired old ideas that are 
brought forward in this bill. 

Last year’s foreign aid authorization 
passed the House by only eight votes, 
which should have been sufficient warn- 
ing to the administration that the Con- 
gress and the people of the United 
States are not finding this program ac- 
ceptable. The warning, however, was not 
acknowledged. This year’s bill is calling 
for an authorization of $2.8 billion as 
a replay of last year’s measure, which, 
in a time when our country is facing the 
most serious fiscal situation since 1931, 
should be rejected. 

Of course, the bureaucracy which 
feeds on this measure has cried wolf, as 
all bureaucracies do when their house is 
threatened: that if there is no authori- 
zation this year, terrible things will hap- 
pen to our Nation. Would the rejection 
of this measure result in a great national 
disaster? I believe the opposite result 
would occur. It would cause the un- 
imaginative and impractical programs 
which have been presented for authori- 
zation to be rethought and redone, and 
cause a reconstruction of our overseas 
spending. The loss of major elements of 
the bureaucracy, in my opinion, would 
result in redirection and A 
which are long overdue in both foreign 
assistance and military assistance. Both 
of these “sacred cows” are painfully out 
of touch with the realities of our national 
posture and the world at large. 

Our country is engaged in the most 
serious civil crisis since the War Be- 
tween the States. We are struggling with 
our own problems of urban development, 
internal security, civil disorder, public 
education, and monetary stability. To 
thrash out in all directions into various 
countries without accomplishing any- 
thing too well does not win us friends 
abroad, but the loathing of most at a 
time when we desire and need their 
friendship. 

Some of my colleagues have made a 
wise suggestion that it would be better 
to stop the diverse attempts to reward 
our neighbors with numerous projects, 
equipment, and money, when possibly 
the greatest reward we could give them 
would be to assist in feeding their hun- 
gry. Every day 12,000 human beings die 
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from starvation or its effects, and the 
number continues to grow. All the world 
recognizes the United States as the 
greatest agricultural nation in the world. 
Yet we have failed to transfer our knowl- 
edge to the far reaches of the world. 
AID has failed dismally in that it has 
not given agriculturalists a voice in its 
programs or the formulation of its proj- 
ects. AID’s policies have been based too 
strongly on money, which we provide 
them, instead of trained technicians or 
a massive, integrated effort to instruct 
the underdeveloped nations in the art of 
feeding themselves. In Ghana, Korea, 
Brazil, Columbia, and Indonesia, agricul- 
tural investment counts for less than 
25 percent of AID funds expended. 

Along with famine protection, we 
should emphasize our efforts toward 
curbing the explosion in population 
around the world. The rate of popula- 
tion growth in underdeveloped countries 
will double in the next 25 years. 

Where we can be of assistance, for- 
eign aid funds should be spent primarily 
on famine prevention and education. 
Famine prevention would rely on trained 
technicians instead of loans and grants, 
which somehow disappear into the maw 
of administrations in some “favored” 
countries. 

These programs can be constructed 
around the U.S. farm community and its 
institutions and organizations, We should 
rely on the competence of our agricul- 
tural experts and land-grant colleges. 
The use of their know-how, research, and 
trained technicians would result in large 
benefits in the underdeveloped world. 

Our military assistance programs are 
equally outdated. It lays the United 
States open to becoming the policeman 
of the world, regardless of the motives 
involved. Our outposts around the world 
cannot help but remind one of the far 
reaches of the Roman Empire, where 
young men were sent to seek their for- 
tunes by containing an unruly populace 
abroad. 

Strong consideration should be given 
to recalling our forces in West Germany. 
Two decades after General Eisenhower 
announced that within 2 years our 
troops would be brought home, we still 
have 220,000 American troops, plus de- 
pendents, in West Germany. To main- 
tain these troops we have placed in for- 
eign hands annually two to three billion 
dollars. As a result, our balance-of-pay- 
ments deficit has increased. 

We have created a series of bilateral 
military alliances with the ruling re- 
gimes in an assortment of governments. 
We can only guess what these alliances 
will mean with regard to policing the in- 
ternal problems of these countries, not to 
mention the potential for additional mili- 
tary action. 

The United States is the only power 
that now stands between South Korea 
and aggression from the north, some 15 
years after the Korean armistice. We are 
the only Nation with combat troops in 
readiness on Korean soil. Our Govern- 
ment has taken no steps to create a 
multilateral responsibility in Korea even 
in the face of heightened crisis in recent 
months along the 38th parallel. 

A redirected emphasis on multilateral 
programs of military assistance should 
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be instituted. Is it wrong to expect other 
nations to share with us the establish- 
ment of policy, provision of personnel, 
and the payment of expenses in order to 
stop the insidious growth of communism 
in the world? I think not. 

I am voting against this bill because I 
believe that the 91st Congress should, 
through proper committees, reexamine 
the whole structure of foreign aid and 
military assistance. We have too long al- 
lowed our imagination to be dulled by 
the tired planners of our Nation’s for- 
eign assistance program. It is imperative 
that we bring new leadership to this area 
of responsibility. We must also insist that 
nations receiving aid be willing to tax 
themselves to support their own needs. It 
must be redirected and put to the fruit- 
ful purposes of our own national interest 
in a realistic way. The American people 
will not long continue to abide any other 
approach. I think the American tax- 
payer has had enough. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from California 
[Mr. HANNA]. 

Mr. HANNA. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to ask a couple of questions of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Za- 
BLOCKI] if he could in his opinion deter- 
mine whether or not this suggestion of 
@ moratorium would really result in a 
reduction or is a pipedream? 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HANNA. I yield to the gentleman 
from Wisconsin. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Is the gentleman 
seriously asking that question of the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin—or of the gen- 
tleman from Iowa? 

Mr. HANNA. I think we can demon- 
strate to the gentleman from Iowa that 
there is an answer and what the answer 
is; that it is probably a pipedream. 

Let me ask the gentleman this: Is not 
a great portion of this money committed 
for the purchase of goods and equipment 
from business interests within the 
United States to be delivered in the next 
few years? 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Yes. 

Mr. HANNA. Is not some of the money 
in the pipeline to be paid to American 
universities and other technical organi- 
zations which are actually involved in 
contracts for technical services to be 
completed in the immediate future? 

Mr. ZABLOC EI. Yes, more than $200 
million. 

Mr. HANNA. Is not some of the pipe- 
line money already committed to joint 
efforts to be undertaken under contract 
with other developed countries to accom- 
plish very worthy and important proj- 
ects? 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. The gentleman is 
again correct. 

Mr. HANNA. Let me ask these last 
questions: 

Would the United States get the as- 
surances from the benefited countries for 
their input of resources and moneys 
without our money in the pipeline? 

Mr. ZABLOCKT. I don't see how they 
would be able to do so. 

Mr. HANNA. Would the United States 
get the commitment of participating 
oe without its money in the pipe- 

e? 
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455 ZABLOCKI. Of course they would 
not. 

Mr. HANNA. And can the U.S. Gov- 
ernment get the participation of the pri- 
vate sector of the United States without 
the money in the pipeline? 

Mr. ZABLOC KI. It could not. The gen- 
tleman is again correct. 

Mr. HANNA. I believe the gentleman 
has demonstrated that this is a pipe- 
dream about the pipeline. I urge the de- 
feat of this pipedream amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Morcan] for the remainder of the 
time. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, the 
gentleman from Alabama has made my 
speech, and I agree with everything he 
said, even to declaring a moratorium on 
doctors’ bills. 

Mr. Chairman, earlier in the debate I 
heard somebody down in the well say 
that if we hurried up and passed this 
bill, and got on with the gun bill right 
away, that we could get out of here to- 
night and we would not have to have a 
session tomorrow. 

We could also, I believe, take the three 
remaining appropriation bills en bloc 
and take all of the conference reports 
en bloc, and maybe we could finish up 
all of our legislation, if we want to op- 
erate that way, by the end of this week. I 
do not believe that even the members of 
the minority who would like to get an 
early start to their convention would re- 
gard this as the responsible thing to do. 

Mr. Chairman, a moratorium just will 
not work. We need the money in fiscal 
1969 to deal with the current problems 
we are facing around the world. The 
economy of South Vietnam will collapse 
if we do not finance the commodities that 
Vietnam needs to import for its people 
to live. The local currencies derived from 
the sale of imported commodities pay for 
the operation of their government, in- 
cluding the pay of their troops that are 
fighting alongside our troops in Viet- 
nam. The United States provides the 
equipment to the Vietnamese forces but 
the troops pay is financed by the budget 
of the government of Vietnam. Are we 
going to tell the people of South Viet- 
nam that we are declaring a moratorium 
and we are not going to do any more 
business with them until the end of this 
fiscal year, and that their army can just 
go crawl in a hole? Are we going to cut 
down on their food and the materials 
needed to keep their factories going un- 
til next year? 

That is exactly what we will be doing 
with a moratorium, and they will have to 
cut down on their imports if we do not 
give them any new money before next 
year. 

How are we going to call a moratorium 
on our aid to the five forward defense 
countries, that provide us with 2 billion 
troops to defend us against communism? 
We have military assistance to all of 
those countries, including South Korea, 
free China, and even a small program 
for Indonesia. 

We suspended aid, to Indonesia a 
couple of years ago and there is not much 
in the pipeline for Indonesia. 

Mr. HALL. If the gentleman will yield, 
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we do not have any for free China, do 
we? 

Mr, MORGAN. We have money in this 
bill for free China. They could not main- 
tain their military forces without the 
grants of military assistance that they 
are getting under this bill. 

But, Mr, Chairman, that is what we 
will be doing if we call a moratorium. 

If you want to surrender and give the 
Iron Curtain countries a real boost, then 
just vote for a moratorium, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania has expired. 

All time has expired. 

The question is on the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
Gross]. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. Gross), there 
were—ayes 48, noes 115. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

PARTI 
CHAPTER 2—DEVELOPMENT ASSISTANCE 
TITLE I—DEVELOPMENT LOAN FUND 

Sec, 101. Section 202(a) of title I of 
chapter 2 of part I of the Foreign Assistance 
Act of 1961, as amended, which relates to 
authorization for the Development Loan 
Fund, is amended as follows: 

(a) After “year 1967”, strike out “and” and 
substitute a comma, 

(b) After “year 1968,” insert 
$765,000,000 for the fiscal year 1969,”. 

(c) Strike out “years ending June 30, 1967, 
through June 30, 1968, respectively” and 
substitute “year ending June 30, 1969”, 

COMMITTEE AMENDMENT 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the committee amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 2, line 3, strike out “$765,000,000” 
and insert in lieu thereof “$550,000,000”. 

AMENDMENT TO COMMITTEE AMENDMENT 

OFFERED BY MR. THOMSON OF WISCONSIN 

Mr. THOMSON of Wisconsin, Mr. 
Chairman, I offer an amendment to the 
committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment to the committee amendment 
offered by Mr. THOMSON of Wisconsin: On 
page 2, line 4, of the reported bill, strike 
out “550,000,000” and insert in lieu thereof 
the following: “$350,000,000”. 


Mr. THOMSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, this amendment provides the 
first opportunity to make significant dol- 
lar savings in this bill. 

I am proposing a cut in the Develop- 
ment Loan Fund of $200 million which 
would reduce the authorization from 
$550,000,000, as recommended by the 
committee, to a more reasonable figure of 
$350,000,000. 

Now everybody says the committee has 
cut a lot of money out of this bill. Well, 
all the committee did was to cut out a 
little of the excess fat that the President 
put in it in the recommendations that 
he sent to the Congress. 

Actually, neither the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs nor this Committee of 
the Whole House has yet cut a penny out 
of this bill. The bill that was reported 
by the Committee on Foreign Affairs is 
$67 million more than the bill last year. 
We have not cut anything out of it. They 
reduced some of the bloated requests 
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that were sent to the committee by the 
President and I think with the intention 
of giving the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs a little latitude to reduce those ex- 
cessive amounts that he recommended. 

Actually if my amendment is adopted, 
the AID agency will have more than $350 
million for the Development Loan Fund, 
because the agency is allowed to program 
reimbursements and receipts as well as 
recoveries, 

In the fiscal year 1969 the AID briefing 
book itself estimates that reimburse- 
ments and receipts are as follows: First, 
reimbursements $44,726,000; recoveries 
at $40,549,000, for a total of $85 million. 
When you add that $85 million in reim- 
bursements and receipts, to the amount 
provided by my amendment, you have a 
oo of authorized spending of $435 mil- 

on. 

In the fiscal year 1967 it was only $203 
million. In the fiscal year 1968 it was 
only $236 million. If we have $435 million 
authorized it will be a very generous al- 
location of the limited revenues of the 
taxpayers of America. 

Someone might say, “What about In- 
dia? India needs money to produce fertil- 
izer, and if we do not let them have some 
Development Loan Funds to build fertil- 
izer plants, all the agricultural efforts in 
India will go down the drain.” 

I recognize the importance of India. 
Our Government has been a strong sup- 
porter of India dating back to the period 
when India obtained its independence. I 
have recognized, as a number of us stated 
in our minority views, that India under 
Prime Minister Indira Gandhi is fol- 
lowing in her father’s footsteps as a critic 
of U.S. foreign policy. I recognize further 
that while relying heavily on U.S. aid to 
prevent famine at home in India, that 
nation is reported to be acquiring ex- 
pensive and sophisticated arms from the 
Soviet bloc. 

So I say to you that even though we 
have this year programed $37 million to 
expand a major fertilizer plant in India, 
the plant which we are going to provide 
the money to expand is not a plant op- 
erated by private enterprise. It is a plant 
that is publicly owned in India. It has 
been running for 5 years. It is inefficient, 
inadequate, and poorly managed. If it 
was in the free enterprise system of 
America it would not be expanded. 

A plant that is not able to operate ef- 
ficiently under present conditions should 
not be expanded. 

So, I think we had better take a look 
at where our money is going in India. 
We should not want to help the public 
sector, we should encourage and assist 
the private enterprise sector of the In- 
dian economy. Especially when we are 
using tax dollars taken from the tax- 
payers of the American free enterprise 
system. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, this is the first time 
in my service in Congress that I ever 
heard anyone indicate that an authoriz- 
ing committee is bound by the prior 
year’s appropriations, Last year the com- 
mittee authorized $2,600,000 and the 
Appropriations Committee appropriated 
approximately $2,300,000,000. But there 
was nothing binding the Committee 
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on Foreign Affairs to come in this year 
with a bill containing an authoriza- 
tion lower than last year’s appropria- 
tion. If the Congress followed that pat- 
tern over a period of years, we would 
be sure to cut spending every year until 
we got down to zero—if we were bound 
by the prior year’s appropriations and 
the committee could not be responsible 
for the authorization of future funds. 

The executive came up with a request 
for $765 million for the Development 
Loan Fund. The committee cut this to 
$550 million, 

That is a substantial cut, a cut of 
$215 million, or 28 percent below the 
executive request, which was a pretty 
severe blow. Each year the Development 
Loan Fund has had to face serious op- 
position. I remember that in 1961, we 
authorized a Development Loan Fund for 
5 years, and the authorization for 1963 
was $1,500,000,000. Congress appropri- 
ated $1 billion for the Development Loan 
Fund for 1963. The committee has in its 
wisdom tried to keep the Development 
Loan Fund as low as possible this year 
because we recognized the need to econ- 
omize. 

This year with a cut of $215 million, 
we felt we had cut it as low as possible. 
Last year the Development Loan Fund 
ran out of money. This year, with the 
serious cuts, we will find the greatest 
impact is going to be on countries that vi- 
tally need development loan money if 
they are going to continue to make pro- 
ress, especially in food production in 
Southeast Asia. 

The Development Loan Fund is lim- 
ited by law to providing aid to only 20 
countries. This year, the Executive held 
down the number to only 13 countries. 
All of them are important to the future 
peace of the world. 

Mr. Chairman, I think the amendment 
offered by my distinguished colleague 
and member of my committee, Governor 
THomson from Wisconsin, is too deep 
a cut. It is $415 million below the Execu- 
tive request. This is almost a 50 percent 
cut in the Development Loan Fund, and 
it would do serious damage to the 13 de- 
veloping countries which depend on this 
kind of foreign aid money. 

Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, this is the first, and 
by all odds the largest, of the amend- 
ments to be proposed by certain minority 
members of the committee to reduce 
further the sums in this bill. Let me 
recall to Members of the Committee of 
the Whole House certain facts—and I 
shall speak in round numbers only. The 
administration presented the Foreign 
Affairs Committee with a bill in the 
amount of $2.9 billion. After considera- 
tion, the Foreign Affairs Committee re- 
duced this authorizing legislation to $2.3 
billion. This is approximately the same— 
slightly more than—last year’s appro- 
priation figure. 

After a great deal of consideration, as 
I said a moment ago, certain Members 
of the minority of the Committee felt 
that a further $400 million could be cut 
out of this authorization. If that is to be 
done, then the authorization will be 
about $1.9 billion, and we would have 
taken from the bill $1 billion. 
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Mr. Chairman, we believe that the re- 
duction can be made without causing 
irreparable damage to the better por- 
tions of this bill. In fact, at a time when 
we are searching for places to reduce ex- 
penditures, at a time when, as Members 
have previously said, some of us have 
committed ourselves to search for a re- 
duction of $6 billion in this year’s budg- 
et, here is an opportunity to complete ac- 
tion upon a reduction of $1 billion in this 
fund. So I would urge Members of the 
Committee not only to support this 
amendment, which is the largest, which 
is approximately half of the whole, but 
to support the other amendments, ap- 
proximately eight, I believe, which will 
be offered during the course of the dis- 
cussion, and which would raise the total 
amount to $400 million. 

In the minority views in the report we 
set forth a table indicating where we 
thought these cuts could be made, and 
generally the amendments today will fol- 
low that table. There will be some small 
adjustments as a result of further study 
and consultation. Generally speaking, 
those changes will have the effect of in- 
creasing technical cooperation or tech- 
nical assistance funds, although the total 
proposed reduction would still remain 
approximately the same. 

If we are to make major reductions 
in this bill a considerable part will have 
to be made in the area of development 
loans. I would submit that if members 
want to find a place where reductions 
are to be made, this is one of the places 
where they can with propriety be so 
made. 

These development loans go for a 
great variety of projects in many coun- 
tries. I shall not attempt, of course, to 
name them all, but reference to the 
briefing books at the tables will indicate 
where these loans are proposed to be 
made, although very frequently changes 
are made in those proposals or in those 
programs. 

So I would say that we can safely, 
at a time when we are trying to reduce 
expenditures, take this type of money 
out of the program. 

Mrs. KELLY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ADAIR. I yield to the gentlewoman 
from New York. 

Mrs. KELLY. I realize that this amend- 
ment has been offered in good faith, and 
is supported in good faith by the gentle- 
man from Indiana. But I am not certain 
that its real effect is understood. The 
number of countries receiving these de- 
velopment loans is limited to about eight. 
Would the gentleman care to mention 
those countries that he feels are not 
vital or could bear such a large cut? 

Mr. ADAIR. If the gentlewoman 
would care to do so, she could include 
in her remarks the countries to which 
it is proposed these loans would be made, 
and I would think that would be a more 
appropriate method of making available 
this information. 

Let me say in conclusion, Mr. Chair- 
man, this is really the key to whether 
or not we want to make a serious effort 
to reduce this bill. If this amendment 
should fail, then it would be very dif- 
ficult to remove any substantial further 
amount from it. 
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Mr, MONAGAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe a very impor- 
tant point was just raised in connection 
with this amendment and the very sub- 
stantial adverse effect it would have 
upon the development loan program. 

I will concede this is an area in which 
we are dealing in intangibles perhaps 
more than when talking about military 
assistance or supporting assistance of 
countries that are on the periphery of 
the Communist world, where their econ- 
omies require assistance from us, but 
nevertheless it could very well be true— 
in the case of a great country such as 
Indonesia or Pakistan or India, as has 
been mentioned by other speakers—that 
the existence or nonexistence of eco- 
nomic assistance might very well be sig- 
nificant in determining whether or not 
the country went over the precipice into 
Communist control or stayed with the 
free world. 

The gentlewoman from New York did 
raise the question as to the countries 
which would be the principal beneficiar- 
ies under this segment of the bill. I 
should like to point out that just five 
countries—India, Pakistan, Turkey, Ko- 
rea, and Indonesia—will receive 91 per- 
cent of the development loan funds, out- 
side of Latin America. Also in Latin 
America with the Alliance for Progress, 
loans would be highly concentrated, and 
Brazil, Chile, and Colombia would re- 
ceive 70 percent of the total. 

I believe merely from the statement of 
the identity of these countries—Indo- 
nesia, India, Korea, Turkey, and Paki- 
stan—we can see from a strategic point 
of view how essential their economic and 
political health is. How essential it is, for 
example, that we try to assist Indonesia, 
which has had a catastrophic revolution 
and has excluded Communist control 
after much bloodshed and now wants to 
return to the community of free nations. 
We can see why we should encourage 
this. Therefore, I suggest that this is an 
area where we should not make cuts of 
the order of that proposed by this 
amendment. I request and suggest that 
the amendment be defeated. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONAGAN, I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Both the distin- 
guished gentleman from Connecticut and 
the chairman of the committee referred 
to “cuts this deep.” Therefore I would 
take it you are implying you will accept 
cuts slightly smaller, perhaps $1 million 
less than that offered by the gentleman 
from Wisconsin, I am trying to gain the 
proper implication here. 

Mr. MONAGAN. I am opposing this 
amendment. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. That rigid, without 
flexibility? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Connecticut has expired. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in opposition to the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to begin 
by saying that as a minority member of 
the House Committee on Foreign Affairs 
I am somewhat perturbed by this con- 
stant reference to the so-called minority 
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views. I did not subscribe to the minor- 
ity views. It is my recollection it was a 
minority of the minority that signed 
those views, which concentrate largely 
on cuts which might be made below the 
recommendations of the committee. 

During the debate on Tuesday I ex- 
pressed reservations about the size of the 
cuts made by the committee in various 
programs. I am seriously disturbed about 
any deep cut in the development loan 
program, below the 28-percent reduction 
that the committee has already made. 
There is no doubt but that cuts of this 
magnitude will cause severe repercus- 
sions in countries that we are trying to 
assist. 

The gentleman from Wisconsin has 
said—and I am sure he means it—that 
he recognizes the importance of India. 
One of the major recipients of Develop- 
ment Loan aid is India. Over $400 mil- 
lion in Development Loans is to be pro- 
vided, along with aid from nine other 
countries, to assist the economy of India. 
Two hundred and twenty million dollars 
in AID funds, it was proposed, should be 
made available for the purchase of fer- 
tilizer alone. Surely this is a valid use of 
our money to help the Indians provide 
the food which they need to feed them- 
selves. 

In addition, it is valid for us also to 
provide assistance for them to help in 
the family planning programs they have 
initiated. These cuts will mean inevitably 
drastic reductions in the kinds of pro- 
grams which have received international 
assistance through the consortium help- 
ing India. 

It is for that reason, I suggest, this is 
an excessive cut. I hope we can stick by 
the committee recommendations. 

Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I am glad to 
yield to the gentleman from Indiana. 

Mr. ADAIR. We all certainly appre- 
ciate the problems of India and, as I tried 
to point out in my remarks in general 
debate on this bill, we wish the Indian 
leadership would show a similar attitude 
toward the United States. Is it not true, 
I will ask the distinguished gentleman 
from New Jersey, that at this time India 
is engaged in the purchase of very large 
amounts of arms from the Soviet Union 
and the Soviet bloc countries? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. To my knowl- 
edge it is not. I am surprised that the 
gentleman from Indiana would imply it 
is. It is true that she is acquiring some 
military . assistance from the Soviet 
Union, but this is primarily because of 
her inability to acquire arms from the 
United States. I think it comes with poor 
grace to suggest that because the Gov- 
ernment of India is not a vassal to us in 
some respects that we should crack down 
on the amount of assistance that we 
would otherwise be willing to provide to 
her. If we only provide $350 million in 
Development Loan funds to the entire 
world, we obviously are going to have to 
reduce drastically the amount we would 
otherwise provide to India. 

Mr. ADAIR. Will the gentleman yield 
further? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN., I am glad to 
yield to the gentleman. 
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Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I shall be glad 
to yield to the gentleman from Indiana. 

Mr. ADAIR. I am asking the gentleman 
if India is not purchasing arms from the 
Soviet bloc how does the gentleman think 
she is getting them? 

Does the gentleman from New Jersey 
think that the Soviet Union is giving 
these arms to India free of charge? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I do not think 
the gentleman from Indiana was listen- 
ing to my reply. I did not say she was not 
purchasing arms. I said she was not pur- 
chasing a large amount of arms, and she 
is using restraint in doing so. It is my 
recollection that she spent less money 
this year for defense purposes than she 
did last year. What I meant to say was 
that she was not escalating the purchase 
of arms from the Soviet Union. 

Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Chairman, if the gen- 
tleman will yield further, I wish the gen- 
tleman would refresh his recollection by 
a review of the record of the hearings in 
this committee. I believe the gentleman 
will find that India is purchasing what 
would be considered very large amounts 
of arms, and by that I mean several hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars worth of arms 
over a period of time and that by any 
standard that would be considered a 
large purchase of armaments. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I would hope 
that the gentleman is not suggesting that 
India does not have to worry about her 
own defense. Certainly it would be to 
our interest that she is reasonably strong 
in order to resist Communist aggression. 
SUBSTITUTE AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. GROSS 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I offer a 
substitute amendment for the committee 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Gross as a 
substitute for the committee amendment: 
On page 2, line 4, strike out “$550 million” 
and insert in lieu thereof “$235 million.” 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I doubt 
that it was necessary for the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN] 
to disclaim any association with the 
economy-minded minority of the Foreign 
Affairs Committee. He just is not quali- 
fied to join that club. 

This amendment could cut the au- 
thorization for these so-called loans from 
$550 million to $235 million, or exactly 
$200 million less than the current appro- 
priation for this purpose. 

The amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin would cut only 
$85 million from the $435 million appro- 
priated for the 1968 year. I want a cut of 
$200 million less than was appropriated 
in the 1968 fiscal year. 

Mr. Chairman, for any who may not be 
familiar with the Development Loan 
Fund, this is the section of this give- 
away bill providing for soft loans of up 
to 40 years with a grace period of 10 years 
on which no payment is made except a 
carrying charge of 1 percent. I will say 
to the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
HALLECK] that his people cannot get a 40- 
year loan by paying a carrying charge of 
1 percent for 10 years. That is a privilege 
extended only to foreigners. 

There is no repayment of principal 
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during this period and, in effect, trans- 
actions, mislabeled as loans, are the near- 
est to outright gifts ever conceived by the 
mind of man. 

Mr. Chairman, only 4 weeks ago 154 
Democrats and 114 Republican Members 
of the House voted a $10 to $12 billion 
tax increase on the citizens of this 
country. 

At the same time and by the same vote, 
these Democrats and Republicans 
pledged they would cut Federal spending 
by $6 billion. 

Mr. Chairman, the time has come for 
these 268 Members of the House to start 
redeeming the solemn pledge they made 
to the taxpayers of this Nation. The taxes 
that were levied are being collected from 
the paychecks of the working men and 
women and from the Nation’s businesses. 
Yes, the tax collectors are at work but 
little or nothing has been done about the 
promise to the taxpayers and voters of a 
$6 billion cut. 

The proponents of this bill try to say 
that they have cut it by some $600 
million. That is strictly nonsense. The 
$600 million reduction is from the 
bloated, blubbery request of the admin- 
istration down to the $2.3 billion appro- 
priated for the last fiscal year. No citizen 
could operate his or her budget on any 
such basis and expect to stay out of jail. 
It is a snare and a delusion to pretend 
otherwise. 

Mr. Chairman, this country faces 
financial peril because for far too long it 
has listened to the siren songs of the 
spenders and the giveaway artists. 

This country has been bled white to 
the point of bankruptcy, and yet the 
administration requested this year 
another $765 million to throw out the 
window under the guise of foreign loans. 

Is this an example of Lyndon John- 
son’s so-called austerity program? Is this 
prudence? Is this wisdom? It is simply 
another raid upon the taxpayers—the 
same taxpayers who are groaning under 
yet another tax burden brought on only 
because this administration was hell- 
bent on trying to buy popularity around 
the world as well as at home. 

I hope this amendment will be adopted, 
and that some degree of sanity will pre- 
Mu in considering this bloated legisla- 

on. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the substitute 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Iowa to the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
THOMSON]. 

Mr. Chairman, despite the “blubbery, 
bloated” words about alleged “blubbery, 
bloated programs,” the fact is that we 
have already made a very deep cut in the 
$765 million to $550 million in the com- 
mittee. In the preceding amendment be- 
fore the House, offered by the gentleman 
from Wisconsin, it is reduced to $350 
million, and this amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Iowa would reduce 
it down to $235 million. 

There have been some things said 
about this, but the fact is that the tax- 
payers indicated through the House and 
through the Senate that we wanted to 
get out of the grant business. The reason 
we are in this kind of development loan 
approach is because we are out of the 
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grant business. These loans are repay- 
able. Of course, they will not be repay- 
able at bank interest rates, as the gentle- 
man from Iowa indicated they should be 
repaid. The fact is that these countries 
are incapable of paying back at those 
terms. If they were, of course, we would 
loan it to them on those terms, but the 
fact is that these are not grants, and it is 
the decision of the Congress as to the 
manner in which the program has been 
administered in recent years. 

This year, earlier, there has been re- 
turned as repayment on development 
loans some $95 million to the American 
taxpayers in principle, and $105 million 
in interest has been returned to the 
American taxpayers for a total return 
this year of some $200-odd million, plus, 
to the Treasury of the United States. 

Mr. Chairman, this money is coming 
back. It is coming back slowly. However, 
they are not grants. They are invest- 
ments in the future, on soft terms, grant- 
ed, but there are many countries that are 
now giving out loans at no interest that 
are far softer than the terms that we 
give. 

But there is one real issue why I be- 
lieve we should oppose this amendment, 
and that issue is the question that was 
raised during the testimony of Secretary 
Rusk before the committee: shall we take 
several slices of this bill? 

The gentleman from Indiana has very 
candidly, I believe, served a very useful 
purpose in this House by saying that it 
is the purpose of some of the Members 
on the minority to reduce this bill by 
$1 billion. 

Now, if we adopted this kind of amend- 
ment—and this issue will come up some 
six or seven more times today—if we 
adopted this piecemeal slicing of the bill, 
we will not have a bare-bones program. 
We are going to have a no-bones pro- 
gram by the time we get to the motion to 
recommit. 

So what I would suggest is that those 
who would want to see the bill reduced 
even more, that they would withhold 
their support until the motion to recom- 
mit so that all people can see exactly 
what they are voting for; exactly what 
the bill will have. And if it is the wish 
of the minority that they are going to 
support a $1.9 billion or a $1.8 billion, 
whatever it is, cut, that the bill will at 
least come out in substantive form rather 
than either piecemealing this bill at each 
step of the amendment process, and then 
killing the bill with a motion to recom- 
mit. Which when we understand the pur- 
poses of it, would effectively terminate 
this program. 

Mr. THOMSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GALLAGHER. I yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. THOMSON of Wisconsin. Last 
year the development loan fund was au- 
thorized at $450 million; was it not? 

Mr. GALLAGHER. That is approxi- 
mately right; yes. 

Mr. THOMSON of Wisconsin. I think 
it is right. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. I agree with the 
gentleman. 

Mr. THOMSON of Wisconsin. And to- 
day you are asking this House to author- 
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ize $100 million more than was even 
authorized last year. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. That is right. I will 
tell you why. Because this year we are 
including Indonesia in the bill—Indo- 
nesia that is all against communism. The 
fact is that Indonesia is the fifth largest 
nation in the world so far as population 
is concerned. They threw out their Com- 
munist friends, and they threw out 
Sukarno and his Communist fellow 
travelers. They are now asking for 
assistance. 

The program of last year was a mean- 
ingful program—a small, small mini 
program, I might say. We should be will- 
ing to assist Indonesia so that they will 
have the opportunity to develop as part 
of the free world. They are people who 
are working to shoulder their own re- 
sponsibilities and they are our friends. 
And if we can help we should be willing. 
This is one of the most significant na- 
tions in the world. 

Mr. DERWINSEI. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GALLAGHER. I yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. I hope then that the 
gentleman will explain to the House why 
in justifying this bill because of aid to 
an anti-Communist government like 
Indonesia—why we are providing aid for 
@ pro-Communist government like 
Guinea. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. The fact is that the 
gentleman was asking me why we were 
asking for more money this year than 
there was authorized last year, and I 
indicated the reason. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. TAFT TO SUE- 

STITUTE AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. GROSS 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Tarr] offer an amend- 
ment to the substitute amendment? 

Mr. TAFT. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Tarr to the 
amendment offered by Mr. Gross as a sub- 
stitute for the committee amendment: Delete 
“235,000,000” and substitute “$435,000,000”. 

PARLIAMENTARY INQUIRY 


Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Chairman, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state the parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Chairman, am I cor- 
rect in understanding that this amend- 
ment or this proposal is offered as an 
amendment to the substitute amend- 
ment? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is 
correct. The amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Tarr] is an 
amendment to the substitute amend- 
ment. 

The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. TAFT] 
is recognized. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. Chairman, I have of- 
fered this amendment to increase the 
substitute to the $435 million figure for 
the development loan fund out of a num- 
ber of motivations. 

First, I call to your attention that it 
is the exact figure that was appropri- 
ated last year in the appropriation bill. 
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It seems to me, in view of the fiscal 
situation of the Nation in which we find 
ourselves, that it is true we must econ- 
omize in this program as in about all 
others although perhaps it is not what 
we would like to do. 

But I do not believe this program 
should be forgotten in setting priorities. 

To adopt the substitute or even adopt 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin would seriously 
jeopardize the program and would be 
against our interest. 

In the long run I can see great possi- 
bilities in many of these nations that 
we have been assisting, particularly in 
India, but if at the present time we cut 
back at a very crucial point in the devel- 
opment loan fund insofar as India is 
concerned, we might well be jeopardiz- 
ing success that is within our grasp. This 
success if not prevented seems likely to 
make India self sufficient in food in the 
early 1970's, if not before. 

Our help is vitally necessary through 
these development loan funds for the 
field of agriculture and the purchase of 
the miracle rice seed and the purchase 
of the wonder wheat seed and the fer- 
tilizer necessary to produce these crops. 
They are also essential in the area of 
population control. If we drop our share 
of this support in the international con- 
sortium we risk losing these benefits to 
alleviate courses of world unrest. Our 
share of the $1.2 billion budgeted by the 
consortium next year is approximately 
$400 million. 

Obviously with the $435 million figure 
we would have to cut back somewhat on 
that. To go further, we may well be hurt- 
ing our own prospects of seeing success in 
India for our own economic and finan- 
cial interests there. We have hard loans 
with India totaling some $2.3 billion at 
the present time. There is a good pros- 
pect of receiving payment if we merely 
use some intelligence in providing the 
2 necessary at this very crucial 

e. 

Other areas have been mentioned. As 
far as development loans are concerned, 
90 percent of our development loan pro- 
gram, outside of the Alliance for Prog- 
ress figures, goes to India, Pakistan, Tur- 
key, Indonesia, and Korea. In our rela- 
tions with the Soviet Union today it is 
probable even more important than ever 
to give the necessary backing for their 
development to try to create a climate 
in the world which will improve, not de- 
teriorate, as I think it would do if we 
drop out of the picture now. I think the 
$435,000,000 support figure is a logical 
compromise and reasonable figure. 

Mr. BINGHAM, Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of the 
committee amendment on the Develop- 
ment Loan Fund and in opposition to the 
various amendments that would involve 
cuts. 

There has been a great deal of talk 
this afternoon and yesterday about the 
total number of dollars that have been 
spent on foreign aid since World War II. 
I think two things should be said about 
that. First, those who complain about 
those figures—and they are indeed 
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large—forget that great results have 
been achieved from foreign aid since 
World War II. 

The Marshall plan was a fantastic suc- 
cess in its day. Many countries have been 
rendered self-sufficient, such as Taiwan, 
through the more recent programs. Be- 
yond that we have, of course, not 
achieved total success in the programs 
with the developing countries. 

Some years ago, under President Harry 
Truman, I was in this aid business and 
I know a little something about how hard 
it is for the developing countries to solve 
their problems. 

The fact is that the gap between the 
rich nations and the poor nations is 
growing. It is not getting less. Why is it 
growing? Because while the developing 
countries have shown some progress and 
have increased their income to some ex- 
tent, the developed countries have in- 
creased much faster than they have, and 
so the gap which creates such a dan- 
gerous and explosive problem for the 
world is growing. 

Are we going to give up on the problem 
just because the going is tough, just be- 
cause we have spent a lot of money and 
we have not solved the problem? 

Members of the Committee, I would 
ask whether we are going to give up on 
the problem of national security because 
we have not solved that problem? Do 
you know how much money we have 
spent since World War II on national 
security? I have tried to get the figures. 
I cannot get them exactly, but it is about 
$1,000 billion. It is about one trillion dol- 
lars. And we are no closer to solving the 
problem of national security than we 
were 20 years ago. But we are not about 
to stop spending on defense, or even make 
cuts in defense spending, for that reason. 

What are we going to do about our 
obligation to do our part to try to rectify 
this terrible gap that exists between the 
developing countries and the developed? 
We are not the leader, by any means, in 
terms of our per capita expenditure for 
this purpose. There are six donor coun- 
tries that spend more per capita than we 
do on this problem. They are Australia, 
Belgium, France, West Germany, the 
Netherlands, and the United Kingdom. 
Some of them are spending almost twice 
as much as we spend per capita. 

We say we have problems today. Of 
course we have problems. I have talked 
about them many times in this well. But 
so do these other donor countries have 
problems. We have inflation, or a creep- 
ing inflation, but every one of these 
donor countries has had much more in- 
fiation than we have. So how can we say 
that we are going to welsh on our obli- 
gations—our responsibility as a great 
power—just because we have problems? 

Probably every one of you gentlemen, 
at one time or another, has taken part 
in a Community Chest drive. You go to 
see the biggest manufacturer in your 
town. You say, “What is your contribu- 
tion going to be this year?” 

He gives you a sad story. He says: “Oh, 
I have had strikes. I am losing money. I 
have all sorts of problems. I can’t give as 
much this year as I did least year. I may 
have to stop giving altogether.” 
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Are you going to let him get away with 
that, gentlemen? You know he has to 
come up with a contribution that, in 
terms of his total capacity, is a reasona- 
ble and fair contribution to a solution of 
the problem. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BINGHAM. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding. 

The gentleman used the term “welsh- 
ing” on our obligations. Is it the feeling 
of the gentleman that the Taft amend- 
ment to the substitute amendment 
would force us to welsh on any 
obligations? 

Mr. BINGHAM. I am not suggesting 
we would welsh on any contract obliga- 
tions. I would suggest the committee 
proposal is the minimum we should do 
to live up to our obligations—in terms of 
our responsibility—to help toward the 
solution of the problem. 

Mr. REID of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in opposition to the amend- 
ment proposing drastic cuts in develop- 
ment loans. 

Mr. Chairman, I am glad that the de- 
bate in the last 2 minutes, with the 
gentleman of New York and others, has 
started to focus a little bit on the longer 
range perspective. 

I think there is no question but that 
the United States is an island of privi- 
lege and affluence in a world where there 
is very desperate poverty and revolu- 
tion. There is no question but that the 
gap between the “have” and the “have- 
not” nations, as the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. BrycHam] has pointed 
out, is getting wider. George Woods, the 
former President of the World Bank, 
said: 

If present trends are allowed to continue, 
there will be no adequate improvement in 
living standards in vast areas of the globe 
for the balance of the century. Yet, over the 
same period the richer countries will be 
substantially increasing their wealth, 

From a slightly different standpoint, 
James Perkins made, I think, an excel- 
lent point—and as Members will recall, 
he at one time was chairman of the 
President’s Advisory Committee on For- 
eign Aid, He said, and I think we should 
remember this: 

We are not discussing a problem to be 
solved in a year or even a decade. We must 
consciously adopt a program that will last 
for the rest of the century and perhaps into 
the next. 

It is very clear that we are seventh in 
terms of the major developed industrial 
nations, in terms of the percentage of 
our aid given as compared to the gross 
national product. France is much higher, 
with over 1 percent. We are giving only 
0.57 percent. Specifically, in calendar 
year 1967 France’s official aid amounted 
to 1.02 percent of her national income; 
Australia’s, 0.83 percent; Portugal’s, 0.83 
percent; the Netherlands’, 0.62 percent; 
Belgium’s, 0.61 percent; Germany’s, 0.61 
percent. The United Kingdom, like the 
United States, contributed 0.57 percent 
of her gross national product. 
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Studies of the United Nations Confer- 
ence on Trade and Development and 
other studies indicate that the gap is a 
major one, and by 1970 there is going to 
be a need for an increase of something 
in the order of at least $5 to $9 billion 
in new capital inflows. A minimal goal of 
1 percent of gross national product 
should be agreed to by the developed 
countries in their capital flows to the de- 
veloping. In spite of tragic poverty, dis- 
ease, famine, and malnutrition, only one- 
third of 1 percent of the world national 
product of about 1 trillion 400 billion 
dollars is being spent in this area of over- 
whelming need. 

I would merely make one final point. 
In the next 15 years, the population of 
Latin America alone will be 50 percent 
greater than it is now, and more than 
half of the world’s people are under 25, 
so the problems of poverty and problems 
of food and problems of population con- 
trol are very real. 

I think the Development Loan Fund 
and technical assistance are very im- 
portant in this area, since they provide 
support for programs that, with help, de- 
veloping nations grow more food and re- 
duce the rate of population growth. Our 
commitment is a lasting one. Indeed, it 
does extend a long way into the future, 
and I hope our action today will be meas- 
ured against that kind of scale. More- 
over, any cut now would have a serious 
multiplier effect on contributions of 
other countries. Our actual commit- 
ments, our pledged word, our moral 
sense, all should combine to see that 
mankind and humanity are not now 
betrayed. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REID of New York. I yield to the 
gentleman from New Jersey. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, I thank the gentleman for yield- 
ing, and I commend him for his state- 
ment. 

I do think it important that we look 
into the future. I wonder if the gentle- 
man would agree also that another prob- 
lem we need to concern ourselves with 
as a donor country is the continuity that 
We can provide. I would suggest that if 
we can give reasonable assurance that 
there will be roughly the same amount of 
money each year, instead of blowing hot 
and cold, and with complete uncertainty 
each year, that we will be doing a valu- 
able service. This would be so even 
though our contribution might not be 
much in absolute terms. 

Mr. REID of New York. The gentleman 
is entirely correct. From my limited ex- 
perience with the foreign service I can 
assure the Members of the House that 
there is nothing more important than for 
a country to know that any joint pro- 
grams should lead sufficiently far into the 
future to enable that country to plan 
economically and fiscally. Indeed, we 
have often insisted on this kind of ap- 
proach. To cut aid off and on is pre- 
cisely the haphazard approach against 
which President Eisenhower used to 
warn. It destroys that confidence, assur- 
ance, and continuity essential to realistic, 
sound planning. The point made by the 
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igentleman from New Jersey is com- 
pletely valid. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. REID of New York. Certainly. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I should like 
to refer again to the problem of India, 
because this does demonstrate the prac- 
tical situation, if there should be a sharp 
diminution of funds for the development 
loan program. Because of the drought in 
India last year there was less demand for 
outside assistance. There was less need 
for fertilizer, less need for outside aid. 
This year there is a real need. The aid 
can be utilized. By cutting back exces- 
sively we may not be able to provide 
this aid. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment regarding the Development 
Loan Fund. 

It must be remembered that the For- 
eign Affairs Committee for some weeks 
has studied current world conditions and 
has carefully evaluated the Executive 
proposals. This section of the bill au- 
thorizes $550 million for the Develop- 
ment Loan Fund for fiscal year 1969. 
This figure recommended by the com- 
mittee represents a reduction of $250 
million from the President’s request. 
Furthermore, it aids in the development 
of private enterprise by requiring that no 
less than 50 percent of the funds shall be 
available to encourage private economic 
development efforts. And, it should be 
kept in mind that this section is not a 
“giveaway” at all—it authorizes loans 
which must be repaid in the hard cur- 
rency of our U.S. dollar. 

Looking at the world in its present 
turmoil, America needs all the friends it 
can have. We people in the United States 
must be mature enough to realize that 
many friendly countries and friendly 
peoples have to follow their own course 
and fix their own place in history. We 
cannot be demanding that the nations 
of the world fall into a parade line with 
our every step, without turning our- 
selves into an imperialist nation, or 
worse, into a type of international dicta- 
tor. 

We can help the developing countries 
to get onto their feet by encouraging 
them to grow toward self-sufficiency. 
Authorizing funds for these development 
loans, Congress is making an investment 
in the future—and assuring the Amer- 
ican people that the United States will 
play a continually important part in that 
future. If I were to cut foreign aid any 
place, I would certainly not cut into the 
important development loans. 

The committee studies indicate and 
the report specifically says at the bottom 
of page 14: 

The committee believes, however, that the 
$550 million authorized is needed to allow 
the United States to encourage underdevel- 
oped countries to become self-supporting. 


Many of us on the Foreign Affairs 
Committee have seen the redevelopment 
of the countries of Europe through the 
Marshall plan. We have seen free China 
come up to stand on its own feet. Japan, 
our loyal ally, has now been standing on 
its feet for some years. Our help has 
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been worthwhile and we need these coun- 
tries. Thirteen nations will be helped by 
the development loan program: India, 
Jordan, Pakistan, Turkey, Uganda, 
Ghana, Tunisia, Ethiopia, Liberia, Mo- 
rocco, Indonesia, Korea, and the Philip- 
pines. 

Of course, I have been a friend of In- 
dia for many years. Having been there a 
number of times, I have visited the 
border of India. As a matter of fact, at 
the time of the war between India and 
Pakistan I was there when the shooting 
was still going on. I also saw and felt the 
obvious threat to each of these nations 
from Communist Red China from the 
north. 

India now stands strong and has the 
third largest army of the free world—1.1 
million men are now standing as a na- 
tive Asian deterrent against incursion 
from the north. 

Indonesia has come through a terrible 
blood bath to establish its freedom and 
independence, When that country arises 
again under the fine leadership it has 
now, I, for one, want to give it a helping 
hand and a good pat on the back. 

Under the fine leadership of President 
Marcos, the Philippines have done a re- 
markable job of investment and resource 
development. I firmly believe that our 
assistance to the people of the Philip- 
pines should continue at full strength. 

Mr, DERWINSKI. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. I yield 
to the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Could the gentle- 
man explain to the House what India 
and Pakistan were doing fighting each 
other, if they were so threatened by their 
Communist neighbor? 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Un- 
fortunately everyone does not have the 
intelligence and perspicuity of the gen- 
tleman, which is very much equal to his 
perspicacity. They are not able to come 
up to the level of the gentleman’s intel- 
ligence and appreciate clearly the theory 
of deterrence. 

Both India and Pakistan are devel- 
oping countries, and, therefore, they do 
need some help. 

It was very strange to me ‘to fly, in a 
Russian helicopter, by the way, over the 
fighting area, and to find that there were 
British Centurian tanks used against 
American Patton tanks in the largest 
tank battle in the world. 

The thing which causes us the trouble 
is, that we lose the greater picture. 
Surely, the developing countries have 
their troubles back and forth in the con- 
flicts between world powers and among 
their own neighbors. The greater picture 
shows that the United States has a role in 
assisting the emerging nations in devel- 
oping their own resources, technical ca- 
pabilities, and economic potentials. De- 
spite these conflicts, there is work to be 
done. But I must say to the gentleman 
that the nearer one is to the center of this 
country the less one is able to see— 
whether Congressman or Senator—the 
need for foreign aid. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. I am 
glad to yield to the gentleman from Iowa. 
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Mr. GROSS. Was this not the same 
administration that sent Congress a re- 
quest for $2.9 billion for the foreign 
handout program—was this not the same 
administration that called upon Congress 
to pass a 10-percent tax increase and 
assured there would be a $6 billion cut 
in spending? 

How does the gentleman’s perspicuity 
deal with that? 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, I do not yield further. 

I voted for the $6 billion cut in Federal 
Government spending. I also voted for 
the tax increase. And as a member of 
the Foreign Affairs Committee, I have 
already voted to cut the Executive’s re- 
quest by $600 million in this foreign aid 
bill. The science of economics, pertains 
as much to how one spends and allocates 
this money he has as it does to the other 
question of balancing his budget. 

With regard to the space program, as I 
happen to be a member of the Science 
and Astronautics Committee, we cut the 
budget $1 billion below what the ad- 
ministration wanted. We have cut this 
smaller bill to $600 million below what 
the President requested, and should not 
lose sight of the fact that foreign aid 
closely involves considerations of na- 
tional security. Therefore, I oppose each 
of these amendments. 

It is a pleasure to add that I have 
sponsored a bill, House Resolution 1186, 
“to express the sense of Congress that 
the United States enter into an agree- 
ment with the Government of Israel for 
the sale of military planes for Israel’s 
defense to provide Israel with a de- 
terrent force capable of preventing fu- 
ture Arab aggression by offsetting sophis- 
ticated weapons received by the Arab 
States, and to replace losses suffered by 
Israel in the 1967 Mideast conflict.” 

Israel has been a beacon light of de- 
mocracy in the Middle East. I favor a 
United States-Israel mutual defense pact 
to prevent aggression in that crucial 
area of the world. The Israeli people 
have proven loyal friends of the United 
States and have worked hard for free- 
dom and progress, They deserve our as- 
sistance. 

Such assistance to Israel would dem- 
onstrate to the Arab States that the 
United States is not antagonistic or ag- 
gressive in the Mideast, but rather will 
strongly support the Israeli people and 
their Government against any threats 
to continued peace and progress there. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I have only been back 
from Ohio for about 15 minutes, and I 
guess I should have stayed there after 
listening to the speeches I have been 
hearing. Let me comment on a few of 
them. I will not flail away at everybody 
in general, but let me say to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. FULTON], 
when the gentleman from Illinois asked 
him a question, may I say his perspi- 
cacity is only exceeded by his ambiguity, 
because I never did hear him answer the 
question. 

The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Gross] 
makes a big deal about this adminis- 
tration asking for so much money, but 
I remember in the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration for 8 years they asked for and 
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got more money each year than this 
administration has gotten. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYS. No, I will not yield. At 
least, I will not yield for a minute, be- 
cause I want to comment about some 
of the speeches that have been made 
here. I have been trying to get the floor 
for some time. 

Now, I have been a member of the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs for 15 
years or so, but there are so many former 
ambassadors in the House who are not 
members of the committee, who do not 
have enough political muscle to get 
themselves on the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs but whose ex-titles impress the 
chairman and he recognizes them ahead 
of members, which I think is a little bit 
against the rules. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to comment 
about the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. BINGHAM]. He made a speech down 
here that would have convinced me be- 
yond any doubt that I ought to come 
in here and bleed and die for this bill 
rather than welch on these commit- 
ments that we have. After remember- 
ing the gentleman’s position on Viet- 
nam, where we have commitments some- 
how or other; his speech fell on deaf 
ears. 

What commitments are you talking 
about that we are going back on? What 
commitments do we have for Indonesia, 
if any? Well, they were going to go Com- 
munist, and it did not pay. I think it is 
going to pay better this way. I am glad 
Sukarno was gotten rid of. He was no 
great prize any way you describe him. 
I do not know whether we ought to pay 
too much for the privilege of having 
them get rid of this albatross which 
hung around their neck. Then they bring 
in India and Pakistan. They say we have 
to help them. They are defending us 
against Communist China, they say. 
Where, when, and how? The only fight- 
ing they have done, that I have been able 
to observe—and I have been observing 
it pretty carefully—is against each 
other. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I am not going 
to vote to cut this program to pieces. 
You know, I mean, I am not much on 
going through motions of futility. Others 
will do that when we get through here. 
They are telling us that the Appropria- 
tions Committee is going to cut this bill 
$1 billion, so there is no use in going 
through a lot of wasted motion here. I 
am going to offer only one amendment, 
and I will tell you now what it is. I am 
going to offer an amendment to cut the 
administrative money down this year to 
the figure it was last year, because every 
year we cut the program which they 
administer, so that there is less to ad- 
minister, and every year we give them 
more money so that they can hire more 
people to administer less money. That 
is the way we operate around here. 

I do not think we ought to make sense 
or commonsense in this program, because 
it has not made it for a long time in a 
lot of areas. 

Now, you talk about helping develop- 
ing countries. I want to help them, too. 
I stood in the well of this House and 
defended this program for years, going 
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back for 20 years. I made a speech for 
this program and against Vito Marcan- 
tonio in this House 20 years ago when 
nobody had the nerve to take him on 
because ne would cut you up but good. 
I was young and new and did not know 
any better, and I did it. But when you 
talk about helping these countries in 
Latin America, I say who are you help- 
ing? I have been down there once or 
twice, and you see a good program there 
now and again. I am delighted to see it, 
but I am told by some dedicated people 
with regard to this program that for 
every dollar of help they get, some 
wealthy Latin steals a buck. 

And, they are sewing the wind and 
they are going to reap the whirlwind, 
some of those millionaires in Latin Amer- 
ica. And, further, I do not believe any- 
thing that we are going to do is going to 
wake them up. 

I do not think we ought to cut the pro- 
gram to pieces. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not know who the 
next President is going to be, but I hope 
he will hire a rough fellow who will ad- 
minister his program with a pragmatic 
outlook. I have got nothing against Bill 
Gaud, but I hope someday they get a 
rough, tough, nasty guy who does not 
mind being called an SOB—and I do 
not mean the Senate Office Building—to 
administer this program and weed out 
some of these incompetents and put it on 
a tough basis. 

Mr. Chairman, I made that suggestion 
to President Kennedy one time and he 
offered me the job. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Ohio has expired. 

(By unanimous consent Mr. Hays was 
allowed to proceed for 1 additional 
minute.) 

Mr. HAYS. I said to the President I 
fit the job description but I am not in- 
terested in the job. But I hope they can 
find somebody that does fit that descrip- 
tion. Until they do that, 65 percent of 
this program is not going to make much 
sense. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. THomson] to the 
committee amendment. 

Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Chairman, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr, ADAIR. The vote at this moment 
is upon the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Wisconsin to the com- 
mittee amendment? 

The CHAIRMAN. That was what the 
Chair stated. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Chair- 
man, a further parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. As I under- 
stand the sequence, the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. THOMSON] offered an 
amendment to the committee amend- 
ment? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is 
correct. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Subsequent to 
that, the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
Gross] offered a substitute for the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Wisconsin? 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. Gross] offered a sub- 
stitute for the committee amendment. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Oh; it was an 
amendment. 

Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Chairman, a further 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. ADAIR. Is it not true that the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. THOM- 
son] offered an amendment to the com- 
mittee amendment? 

The CHAIRMAN. That is true. 

Mr. ADAIR. And that the gentleman 
from Iowa offered a substitute and that 
the gentleman from Ohio offered an 
amendment to the substitute? 

The CHAIRMAN. That is correct. 

Mr. ADAIR. So that by this vote here 
we are perfecting the first amendment? 

The CHAIRMAN. That is correct. 

Mr. ADAIR. So, the question, then, Mr. 
Chairman, is upon the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Wisconsin? 

The CHAIRMAN. That is what the 
Chair stated at the time he put the ques- 
tion on the amendment of the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin [Mr. THOMSON] 
to the committee amendment, 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. THomson of 
Wisconsin) there were—ayes 90, noes 
77. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Chairman, I 
demand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. THOMSON 
of Wisconsin and Mr. GALLAGHER. 

The Committee again divided, and the 
tellers reported that there were—ayes 
117, noes 107. 

So the amendment to the committee 
amendment was agreed to. 

The . The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Ohio to the substitute amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Iowa. 

The amendment to the substitute 
amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the substitute amendment, as amended. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, that is 
the amendment that would cut $200 
million off this bill; is that correct? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman does 
not state a parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Chairman, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Chairman, are 
we now voting on the amendment to the 
substitute amendment, as offered by 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Tarr]? 

The CHAIRMAN. The vote now is on 
the substitute amendment, as amended 
by the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. Tarr]. 

Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Chairman, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Chairman, did I un- 
derstand the Chair to say that this vote 
is upon the amendment offered by the 
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gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Tarr] to the 
substitute amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Gross]? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair put the 
question on the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Tarr] to 
the substitute amendment, and on that 
voice vote the Chair held that the 
amendment had been agreed to. 

The question now is on the substitute 
amendment, as amended. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. ZABLOCKI), there 
were—ayes 83, noes 95. 

Mr. GALLAGHER, Mr. Chairman, I 
demand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. GALLAGHER 
and Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. 

The Committee again divided, and the 
tellers reported that there were—ayes 
114, noes 116. 

So the substitute amendment, as 
amended, was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now is 
on the committee amendment, as 
amended by the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
THOMSON]. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. Apartr) there 
were—ayes 108, noes 90. 

So the committee amendment, as 
amended, was agreed to. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Chair- 
man, I have a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. I believe at 
the time the Chair put the question he 
indicated it involved the Taft amend- 
ment. The Chair has clarified that by 
his announcement; it is the Thomson of 
Wisconsin amendment we voted on, with 
respect to the committee amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY ME. DERWINSKI 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. DERWINSKI: On 
the first page, immediately after line 7, in- 
sert the following: 

“Sec. 101. Section 201(d) of title I of chap- 
ter 2 of part I of the Foreign Assistance Act 
of 1961, as amended, which relates to inter- 
est rates on development loans, is amended— 

(1) by striking out ‘1967’ and substitut- 
ing ‘1968’; and 

“(2) by striking out ‘214 per centum’ and 
substituting ‘3 per centum’.” 

And renumber the following sections 
accordingly. 

Mr. DERWINSEI. Mr. Chairman, if I 
may have order I will be brief. 

I did not realize, when I drew up this 
amendment which would increase the 
minimum interest rate from 2% to 3 per- 
cent that I would offer it immediately 
after a long controversy. But for those 
Members who are concerned with the 
worsening balance of payments this 
amendment should be adopted by an 
overwhelming vote since, hopefully, if 
we charge a 3-percent interest rate on 
the development loan funds we pro- 
duce additional revenue for our sorely 
tried Treasury over returns on the pres- 
ent 242-percent rate. 

I will not demagog this issue. If I 
were to I might mention that a GI just 
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leaving the service will have to pay 6, 
7 or 8 percent on a mortgage if he is 
purchasing a home for his young family. 
Therefore I do not think a 3-percent 
rate on these loans is out of order. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish to give credit 
where credit is due. For 10 years I have 
served in the House and listened to the 
great pronouncements of the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Patman] when he as- 
saults the high interest rates and the 
people who abuse any poor borrowers 
with high interest rates. Therefore I do 
not think that we should abuse the poor 
developing countries with a 6- or 7-per- 
cent interest rate, even considering what 
we must pay for money this days. My 
3-percent amendment is an objective at- 
tempt to increase the revenues of the 
United States from these soft loans. 

I would think, if anything, that this 
3-percent proposal would be considered 
too mild. Somebody might say that it 
should be 5 or 6 percent. But since, in 
this case, I am trying to help the pro- 
gram and to help the bill and help the 
administration—even though that is 
a terrible position to be in—I think my 
3-percent amendment is such a sound, 
diplomatic move that it would have the 
overwhelming support of almost every- 
body in the House. I certainly hope for 
an overwhelming vote for a 3-percent 
rate after the 10th year of the loan. 
Remember there remains a 1-percent 
carrying charge for the first 10 years 
and 3 percent after 10 years. I anticipate 
the charges will be made, of course, but 
I deny that this will gut the program. I 
consider this will help the program and 
will help the AID agency and I insist 
it will even bring satisfaction to Mr. 
Gaud. I believe this to be one of the 
most objective and soundest amendments 
offered today. 

At the risk of being much too optimis- 
tic, Mr. Chairman, I will now yield back 
the balance of the time in anticipation 
of a positive vote from the Members on 
the floor. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, we first went into the 
development loan business back in 1957 
on the recommendation of President 
Eisenhower. There were many soft loans 
at that time. There was a 10-year grace 
period where you had to pay almost 
nothing. The Development Loan Fund 
has come a long way since then. We 
make only loans repayable in dollars 
from this fund. The interest rate during 
the grace period is 2 percent, not 1 per- 
cent, as was pointed out by the gentleman 
from Illinois. After 10 years the interest 
rate on the loans is 24% percent. This 214 
percent was the result of an amendment 
which was offered by the gentleman from 
Illinois in 1964. If we are going to be in 
the loan business instead of the grant 
business, we have to make loans with a 
low-interest rate. Many of the other 
countries, including the United Kingdom, 
make development loans interest free. 
Canada makes development loans in- 
terest free. Norway’s are interest free. 

In competing for world trade low-in- 
terest rates in development loans have 
been important in expanding the trade 
of the various countries. 
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The AID program has been moving 
away from the grant basis since the late 
1950's. Development loans are repayable 
in hard dollars at low-interest rates. An 
interest rate of 3½ percent will affect 
new loans made in the next fiscal year. 
It will make our AID effort less effective 
and will not save our taxpayers any 
money. 

Mr. Chairman, if we stay in the foreign 
aid business, we cannot keep upping the 
interest rates. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I wonder if the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania, the chairman 
of the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
could inform me of the interest rate 
this Government has to pay in order 
to borrow money? 

Mr. MORGAN. I am not sure but it 
may be as high as 5% percent, 

Mr. GROSS. 51⁄2 percent? 

Mr. MORGAN. 5 percent to 5½ per- 
cent. 

Mr. GROSS. Yes. And the gentleman 
thinks that 3½ percent charged to for- 
eigners is too high? 

Mr. MORGAN, Why, certainly I think 
it is too high. We are trying to save these 
countries from going Communist and we 
have got to sacrifice, to give aid to them. 
We ought to be willing to make a small 
sacrifice in interest rates, in order to 
assist in making this program work. 

Mr. GROSS. We have been in this 
business a long time and disbursed all 
these billions allegedly to aid countries 
in resisting communism which has ex- 
panded its influence. 

Mr. MORGAN. I wonder what chance 
we would have had if we had followed 
the leadership of the gentleman from 
Iowa? 

Mr. GROSS. The public is beginning to 
wonder why this has produced no friends 
and has not stopped the spread of com- 
munism. I am sure the public is begin- 
ning to wonder how Congress can, with 
the greatest of ease, pass a 10-percent 
tax increase and at the same time as- 
sure them that spending is going to be 
cut by $6 billion, only to find that every 
amendment to substantially cut the for- 
eign give-away program is opposed?. I 
wonder how the public is going to assimi- 
late a situation in which loans are made 
to foreigners at 3% percent whereas it 
costs the common garden variety of citi- 
zen of this country, including war vet- 
erans, anywhere from 6 percent, 7 per- 
cent, and 8 percent. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. How does the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania explain that to his 
constituents in Pennsylvania. 

Mr. MORGAN. My constituents can 
very easily understand that I am down 
here trying to keep the world free from 
the threat and danger of communism. 
They believe in paying low interest rates 
on development projects and as it is in 
their interest as it is in the interest of the 
people around the world to keep this in- 
terest rate at a reasonable level. 

Mr. GROSS. Peace and freedom 
around the world? How much peace have 
we bought when there are 25,000 dead 
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and another 100,000 or more wounded in 
Vietnam? 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. I want to be sure we 
understand my amendment. If adopted, 
it would set the interest rate at 3 percent 
and would not set it at the horribly high 
interest rate of 3½ percent, just a low 
3-percent rate. 

May I remind the members of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union that before coming 
to Congress I used to serve as president 
of a savings and loan association. If we 
offered our customers a rate of 314 per- 
cent, we would have been overwhelmed 
with gratitude. Therefore, I do not want 
to be overwhelmed with gratitude if the 
interest rate is raised to 3½ percent. 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman knows 
that I have great respect for him. I sug- 
gest he should have offered an amend- 
ment providing a much higher interest 
rate on these foreign loans. I think the 
interest rate ought to be at least the rate 
that this Government has to pay in order 
to borrow money. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to 
the amendment. 

If these nations could borrow under 
normal commercial terms they would 
not need foreign assistance. 

Mr. Chairman, we have come down the 
path a good ways since the days when 
we used to just give it away as grants. 
But these developing countries needed 
assistance and we formerly gave them 
grants of billions of dollars under the 
previous administrations including the 
administration of the party of the gen- 
tleman from Iowa [Mr. Gross]. 

Development loans formerly were only 
a small part of the assistance that we 
gave to developing nations. Congress in 
its wisdom and the American people 
said “let us give them loans if they 
need them, but on soft terms.” And so 
we have given them loans on soft terms. 
We phased out massive grant programs. 
We no longer gave it away. 

The gentleman from Wisconsin's 
amendment will allow us this year to 
authorize some $350 million in develop- 
ment loans. This year alone we will take 
in, as I have stated before, $96 million 
in principle from development loans, and 
some $105 million on interest from these 
loans, this kind of loan. We will there- 
fore, take in this year some $200 million 
from development loans. It is a lot better 
than the grant process. 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GALLAGHER, I yield to the gen- 
tleman from California. 

Mr, MOSS. Mr. Chairman, is it not true 
that in the process of making these loans 
to developing countries that there is a 
very large element of self interest on the 
part of the United States? 

Mr. GALLAGHER, Yes; that is true. 

Mr. MOSS. That we are, in fact, de- 
veloping nations, orienting them toward 
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our economy, developing potential mar- 
kets for our commodities and goods, and 
that this should be evaluated? We are 
not in this as simple bankers looking to 
make a profit from the immediate loan, 
but to develop loans to help nations be- 
come more viable and destroy the seed- 
beds which breed communism and radi- 
calisms of all types, and that that is the 
objective of the program? 

Mr. GALLAGHER, The gentleman is 
correct. 

Mr. MOSS. It is not the narrow type 
that has been painted here, that can 
be talked about in percentages or in frac- 
tions of percentages of interest, it is far 
broader, and far more worthwhile. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. The gentleman is 
correct, and I compliment the gentleman 
for his remarks. 

Mr. MORGAN. If the gentleman will 
yield, is it not also true that the develop- 
ment loan program has a “buy America” 
clause so that 96 percent of the products 
purchased in the development loan are 
purchased in the United States? 

Mr. GALLAGHER. That is totally cor- 
rect, and the committee wrote that in 
the bill. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will also yield, is it not the 
truth that while a 3-percent rate repre- 
sents an increase of only one-half a per- 
cent, and seems very small and reason- 
able, is it not a fact that this may have 
very dangerous consequences? There are 
a lot of other free countries in this for- 
eign aid business with us, trying to help 
the developing countries of the world. 
But each time we raise the interest rate 
a peg, as the chairman earlier pointed 
out, a lot of these countries recognize 
the problem of trying to make capital in- 
vestments available and trying to develop 
a climate for private enterprise, in view 
of the fact that increases in interest rates 
put them under pressure to do likewise. 
Eventually this progress can shut down 
these loans to the developing countries. 
Is that correct? 

Mr. GALLAGHER, That is correct, 
and that is the exact point that the 
chamber of commerce has made in en- 
couraging these development loans. 

Mr. ZION. Mr. Chairman, if the gen- 
tleman will yield further, is it not true 
that these development loans help to 
build up the economy of these countries, 
such as Japan? 

Mr. GALLAGHER. No; that is not 
quite correct. Japan is not a developing 
country. Japan does give development 
loans, and they do give it at interest 
rates comparable to ours. 

Mr. ZION. At the time when Japan was 
a developing country, was it not a recip- 
ient of American foreign aid? 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Japan was never 
considered a developing country under 
the terms that we consider developing 
countries, countries without industrial 
resources, and without industrial know- 
how, and without capital. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr, Chairman, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to explore 
a situation with the chairman of the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 
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Section 620(j) of the Mutual Security 
Act reads as follows: 

The President shall consider terminating 
assistance under this or any other Act to 
any country which permits, or fails to take 
adequate measures to prevent, the damage 
or destruction by mob action of United States 
property within such country, and fails to 
take appropriate measures to prevent a re- 
currence thereof and to provide adequate 
compensation for such damage or destruc- 
tion. 


This section, as I understand it, re- 
quires the President to consider termi- 
nating assistance to any country which 
fails to protect American property. 

Now, I would like to ask the chairman 
of the committee, first of all, if he is 
aware of any section of the law which 
requires the President to consider termi- 
nating aid in the event of mob action 
which injures U.S. citizens or U.S. per- 
sonnel or employees. 

Mr. MORGAN. I will say to the gentle- 
man, that this section was put into the 
act in 1965 when mobs were burning 
and destroying some of our embassies 
in the United Arab Republic in particu- 
lar. However, I do not know of any 
specifie statutory provisions covering in- 
juries suffered by American citizens. But 
certainly if any military personnel were 
involved, and their rifles or even their 
clothes damaged, I think they would 
have a measure of protection under this 
section. 

Mr. HARDY. I think the gentleman’s 
answer to my first question is the basis 
for another question. 

Of course, it seems to me it is much 
more important that we be concerned 
about the lives of our personnel than of 
our property. But in any event if there 
is no section of law that requires the 
President to consider terminating aid 
because of mob action that injures Amer- 
ican citizens, there is a section of law 
which relates to American property. If 
American military personnel are in- 
volved, for example, even the uniforms 
they wear would be American property, 
and if the recipient country fails to take 
adequate measures to protect those uni- 
forms from abuse or destruction, then it 
would seem to me the President is ob- 
ligated to consider terminating aid to 
that country. 

Does the chairman agree with me on 
that? 

Mr. MORGAN. That would be my 
opinion; yes. 

Mr. HARDY. I appreciate the gentle- 
man’s statement. 

I think it is an important section. 

There have been cases which I believe 
perhaps ought to be considered under 
this section of the law. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. DERWINSKI]. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. DERWINSKI), 
there were—ayes 59, noes 77. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. FINDLEY 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Chairman, I offer 

an amendment. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. FINDLEY: On 
page 2, immediately after line 7, insert the 
following: 

“Sec. 102. Section 202(b), which relates 
to agreements committing development loan 
funds, is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following: ‘Not less than 50 per 
centum of the funds appropriated pursuant 
to this title for the fiscal year 1969, or for 
any subsequent fiscal year, shall be avail- 
able solely to initiate, support, and continue 
programs related to food production and 
programs relating to population growth (as 
defined in section 291(d) of this Act). Funds 
made available to carry out programs in 
Vietnam, Thailand, or South Korea shall 
be excluded from the foregoing limitation 
on the use of funds.“ 

And renumber the following sections ac- 
cordingly. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
Illinois is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr, Chairman, last year 
I proposed to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs that the foreign-aid program be 
substantially redirected in order to con- 
centrate on the twin problems of popula- 
tion growth and food production, which 
to me were the great looming problems 
of the underdeveloped world. And I felt 
that if the program could be concentrat- 
ed upon these problems and renamed 
appropriately, say, the famine prevention 
program, there would be broad accept- 
ance by the American people for this ap- 
proach to the problems of our friends in 
the underdeveloped world. 

I did have some modest success with 
a few amendments last year, but nothing 
that actually tightened down the use of 
resources. n 

The purpose of the amendment which 
the committee has before it now is a 
modest step hopefully to accelerate just 
a bit the trend toward famine-preven- 
tion activities, a trend which has already 
been underway to some extent in the past 
2 years under the leadership of Mr. 
Gaud, but need to be accelerated. It ap- 
plies only to development loans. Now this 
would involve development loans in the 
broad program as well as in the Alliance 
for Progress. It would not apply to any 
development loan programs in South Ko- 
rea, Vietnam, or Thailand. But in other 
areas where development loans are made, 
it requires that 50 percent of the sum 
total appropriated for this purpose must 
go to programs related to food produc- 
tion or population growth. 

And, I might say, this would not in- 
volve a tremendous change in the pro- 
graming, but it would cause the leader- 
ship of AID to make some changes in 
what I consider to be the right direction. 

Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FINDLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Maryland. 

Mr. LONG of Maryland. I am sympa- 
thetic with the purpose of the gentle- 
man’s amendment, but I am wondering 
about the difficulty of applying it. The 
gentleman is aware that the great agri- 
cultural success story of the United 
States has been based not on agriculture 
narrowly defined, but also on the in- 
dustries that go to help, such as our mag- 
nificent transportation system, our chem- 
ical industry, and so on. 
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How would the gentleman so word his 
amendment as to make sure that we did 
not define food production so narrowly 
as to defeat its purpose? 

Mr. FINDLEY. I call the gentleman’s 
attention to the language of the amend- 
ment. It states, “shall be available solely 
to initiate, support, and continue pro- 
grams related to food production.” 

Clearly fertilizer production is related. 
Farm-to-market roads would be related. 
Education in agriculture would be re- 
lated to it. So the gentleman can see that 
there is some running room, and yet at 
the same time this amendment would 
cause the administration to zero in a 
little more carefully upon the twin prob- 
lems which I have listed. 

Mr. LONG of Maryland. I thank the 
gentleman. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FINDLEY. I am glad to yield to 
the distinguished chairman of the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, last 
year there was programed about $569 
million by AID for agriculture. This year 
they plan, as I examine the figures hur- 
riedly, a much greater amount. AID has 
not been dragging their feet in this ef- 
fort which the gentleman advocates. As 
you know, we have $50 million of grant 
and loan money earmarked for popula- 
tion control. All of this is a significant 
effort. 

As a matter of comparison, do you 
find that as much as 40 percent or even 
35 percent of the development loan 
money is used now for this purpose? 
Have you looked into that question so 
you can give us some background as to 
what is already being used so that we 
can judge how your amendment relates 
to what is now being spent? 

Mr. FINDLEY. I did make inquiries 
about this of AID, and I received infor- 
mation based upon the total amount of 
spending under AID for agricultural 
purposes in the food deficit countries. I 
have placed with my own views in the 
committee report, on page 46, a table 
which was supplied to me by AID, which 
lists the food deficit countries and shows 
the percentage of the AID funds flowing 
to them which were devoted to agri- 
culture. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gen- 
tleman from Illinois has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr, FINDLEY 
was allowed to proceed for 3 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Chairman, in re- 
sponse to the question raised by the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs, this table shows that 
last year 43 percent of the funds spent 
in these food deficit countries did go for 
agricultural purposes. This does not zero 
in precisely on development loan ac- 
counts, but I think it would demonstrate 
to the gentleman that the 50-percent 
figure would move the Agency somewhat 
in a more concentrated effort on food 
production and population growth prob- 
lems. I am sure the gentleman would 
agree that it is desirable to do the best 
we possibly can in this field. My amend- 
ment is a good strong nudge in the right 
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direction without seriously encumbering 
the Agency. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FINDLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New Jersey. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, I wonder what is the point of 
exempting South Korea, Vietnam, and 
Thailand? Apparently restrictions are 
considered undesirable by the gentleman 
in respect to those three countries. No 
development loans are planned for Thai- 
land this year, to my knowledge. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Chairman, that is 
a most explosive area, one of our most 
explosive, and one in which I would like 
to see the Executive have as much free- 
dom to use funds as possible, because no 
one knows what will happen tomorrow 
in Thailand or South Korea. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, the gentleman used the words 
“freedom of action.” What point is there 
in limiting the freedom of action of the 
Executive in other areas? As an exam- 
ple, the gentleman implies assistance to 
education could be provided, but how 
could this be so? 

Mr. FINDLEY, Provided the educa- 
tion would be related to agriculture. I 
am sure the gentleman is aware of the 
splendid work of the land-grant colleges, 
The area in which the United States is 
truly preeminent in its economic life is 
in food production, This has come about 
in great measure by the land-grant col- 
lege approach—the combination of the 
classroom, research, and extension 
work. I think we would be very wise to 
try to encourage this sort of develop- 
ment in the food deficit countries. My 
amendment would encourage this sort of 
approach. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. FINDLEY, I yield further to the 
gentleman from New Jersey. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, does the gentleman consider this a 
restriction on the Executive, or would 
it simply be a psychological pat on the 
back in view of the fact that they are 
already concentrating so heavily in these 
areas? 

Mr. FINDLEY. It would be a desirable 
limitation on the use of funds for de- 
velopment loans. It would, it seems to 
me, move the administration a little more 
rapidly down the road they apparently 
have begun to take. I would say it is a 
restriction to some extent, but a very de- 
sirable one. 

Unfortunately, this year’s bill is just a 
smaller version, a sort of compact model, 
of the measure that last year—in an at- 
mosphere far less charged with fiscal 
crisis—was nearly defeated. 

Where innovation and imaginative re- 
direction were clearly required the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs nonetheless 
has reported essentially a retread of 
yesterday’s tired old program. 

And frankly, unless through some un- 
expected legislative miracle the House 
itself should amend the bill into some- 
thing new and promising, I favor rejec- 
tion. Let the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs have another try at it. 
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Admittedly this course of action might 
conceivably result in no foreign assist- 
ance authorization whatever this year. 
Would this be an unrelieved national 
calamity? Quite the contrary. It could 
help to clear the decks and make easier 
the subsequent rethinking and recon- 
struction by the 91st Congress of our 
overseas spending. Some argue that a 
minimal authorization should be pro- 
vided simply to keep in business the 
bureaucracy of AID for the convenience 
of the next administration. Actually the 
bureaucracy itself is the most influential 
constituency of foreign assistance and 
its resistance to change has been the ma- 
jor obstacle this year to giving the pro- 
gram new direction and a new look. The 
departure of major elements of this con- 
stituency, therefore, might well remove 
a block to progress. 

Rethinking and redirection is long 
overdue in both foreign assistance and 
military assistance. Both are anachro- 
nisms badly out of touch with today’s re- 
alities. 

Foreign assistance seeks to do too 
many different things for too many 
countries and therefore succeeds in doing 
nothing well. At a time when the United 
States is struggling to deal effectively 
with its own problems of urban life, civil 
disorder, internal security, public educa- 
tion, and monetary stability it might 
wisely observe a moratorium on its pro- 
gram to export know-how in solving these 
problems to other countries. 

Instead of dabbling with only super- 
ficial effect in a myriad of diverse pro- 
grams all over the world, it would be wiser 
to concentrate our attention and re- 
sources in famine prevention—a field of 
endeavor in which we have demonstrated 
a high level of competence over a period 
of many years and, furthermore, a field 
which must rate as the most urgent busi- 
ness of mankind. 

Each day 12,000 people die from the 
effects of hunger, and this number is 
growing. 

All the world recognizes the United 
States as the leading agricultural nation. 
Yet AID has failed dismally in trying to 
transfer our agricultural know-how to 
the undeveloped world. Congress must 
accept much of the blame because it has 
not required in foreign assistance author- 
izations that agriculture be given the 
proper priority. 

Agriculturalists have had little or no 
voice in the administration of AID or in 
the formulation of its projects. Thus AID 
has been unable to establish and con- 
tinue effective agricultural policies in the 
countries it seeks to help. 

Equally important, AID has followed a 
policy based on money rather than 
trained technicians. 

Last year—1967—the President's Sei- 
ence Advisory Committee issued a monu- 
mental 1, 231-page report in which its 
first finding was: 

The scale, severity, and duration of the 
world food problems are so great that a mas- 
sive, long-range, innovative effort unprece- 
dented in human history will be required to 
master it. 


Yet AID has demonstrated no determi- 


nation to spearhead a “massive, long- 
range, innovative effort.” 
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This failure is dramatically demon- 
strated in the answer AID submitted to 
& question I raised. In my inquiry I re- 
quested the percentage of AID funds for 
food-deficit countries that will be de- 
voted to investment in agriculture under 
this authorization. The table was sup- 
plied by AID. Although it is encouraging 
to note that 90 percent of our foreign aid 
to Bolivia is spent for investment in agri- 
culture, there are nine food-deficit coun- 
tries where money for agriculture is less 
than 50 percent of our entire AID pro- 
gram. In five countries—Ghana, Korea, 
Indonesia, Colombia, and Brazil—agri- 
culture investment counts for less than 
25 percent. 

What little optimism there is on world 
food production currently is the result of 
unusually fine agricultural weather 
throughout much of the world during 
the past 10 months, plus the recently in- 
troduced “‘wonder” wheats and “miracle” 
rice varieties—for which AID cannot 
claim credit. 

Since agricultural development will 
achieve little if the population explosion 
is not curtailed, famine prevention must 
necessarily include effective work in 
family planning. The rate of population 
growth in the underdeveloped world is 
accelerating and its total population will 
double in 25 years. Today no decrease in 
this rate can be accurately predicted. 

Actually, foreign aid funds should be 
concentrated on projects related direct- 
ly to famine prevention and nothing else. 
The latitude could be great but never- 
theless single minded. For instance, we 
should support education when it is 
agricultural and family planning educa- 
tion; we should support the construc- 
tion of roads if they are essential to agri- 
cultural development. 

Famine prevention would require a 
much heavier emphasis on technicians 
than on development loans and grants. 
Research, extension agent assistance, 
technical advisers, and professional 
scientific aid to agricultural institutions 
would become the backbone of our eco- 
nomic aid efforts—and these are less 
costly than are hydroelectric plants, steel 
and cement factories, urban renewal 
projects, or four-lane highways. 

The program should be built around 
the U.S. farm community and its institu- 
tions and organizations. It should rely 
heavily upon the competence within our 
“agribusinesses” and land-grant col- 
leges. By this means we could in time 
successfully transfer or adapt U.S. farm 
know-how to the underdeveloped world. 

New approaches should be sought for 
motivating couples to limit their family 
size as well as for communicating with 
those families. The population control 
program must stress social science re- 
search and techniques for adapting tele- 
communication tools and skills to the 
problem of encouraging people to under- 
stand the advantages to themselves if 
their nation’s population explosion is 
brought under control. Birth control 
methods are useless if people will not use 
them. Here again our aid must stress 
American talent rather than dollars. 

Military assistance is equally outdated. 
It carries on a concept formulated at a 
time when the United States, with the 
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best of motives but the worst of practi- 
cality, sought to establish a worldwide 
military security system directed from 
Washington. Although the administra- 
tion dislikes the term the concept is ap- 
propriately described as Pax Americana. 

Paraded before the Foreign Affairs 
Committee was a procession of four-star 
generals and admirals, each heading up 
“commands” which taken together en- 
compass virtually all of the non-Commu- 
nist world. Shades of the Roman Empire! 
The programs they administer inject 
U.S. military influence into dozens of 
countries. Questions I raised showed that 
these programs are almost entirely bi- 
lateral and that no thought has been 
given to transforming them into multi- 
lateral enterprises in which other nations 
would share with us the cost and respon- 
sibility for these military interventions. 

Accordingly, we have—perhaps with- 
out even realizing it—formed a series of 
bilateral military alliances with the rul- 
ing regimes in a vast assortment of gov- 
ernments. To what extent will these alli- 
ances draw us into internal problems— 
even military action? No one can fore- 
tell, of course, but our experience in Viet- 
nam and our narrow escape recently 
from military involvement in the Congo 
are hardly comforting. 

The outlook in South Korea is espe- 
cially depressing. 

Fifteen years after the armistice in 
Korea, the United States is for all practi- 
cal purposes the only nation standing be- 
tween that country and renewed aggres- 
sion. We are the only nation providing 
military assistance. We are the only na- 
tion with the combat troops in readiness 
on Korean soil or nearby. And, unbeliev- 
ably, despite the series of ominous inci- 
dents near the Korean border during the 
past year, our Government has taken no 
steps whatever to reestablish a multi- 
lateral team for military assistance and 
defense. 

Presumably, if fighting breaks out in 
Korea the United States will find itself 
in a military fix matching in isolation 
our present position in Vietnam. 

If we have learned anything from the 
Vietnam experience, surely it is that the 
United States is ill suited to a lonely role 
as world policeman, Pax Americana is a 
dangerous delusion. Something better as 
a means for international security is an 
absolute must. 

A redirected military assistance pro- 
gram emphasizing multilateral programs 
could be the starting point. In Latin 
America, for example, how much better 
it would be if military training and sup- 
port were provided through interna- 
tional institutions—perhaps newly cre- 
ated for this purpose—in which other 
nations would share with the United 
States in the establishment of policy, 
provision of personnel, and payment of 
expenses, 

The Foreign Assistance Act of 1968 
could have been the vehicle for a long- 
needed congressional great debate on 
foreign policy. Nothing of the sort oc- 
curred. Indeed almost all of the hear- 
ings on the bill were behind closed doors, 
as if the American people—through the 
press—had no business listening in on 
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the discussion and development of for- 
eign economic and military policy. Small 
wonder that the Executive grows in 
power over foreign policy at the expense 
of the people’s branch of government, 

Mr, ZABLOCKI, Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr, Chairman, the gentleman from 
Illinois has introduced a similar amend- 
ment in committee, asking that all of 
the funds be used on a priority basis for 
agricultural and population control pro- 
grams in underdeveloped countries. 

At that time, as the gentleman will 
recall, I found substantial merit in the 
gentleman’s proposal but suggested that 
we study it thoroughly in the committee. 

In the committee report, on page 10, 
we spelled out certain priorities which 
we intended to be followed in carrying 
out the program. Agriculture, food, and 
population control are high on that list. 

I believe, however, that the purpose 
of the amendment of the gentleman 
from Illinois is to go beyond that—to 
force the Executive to spend more of 
the available funds on food production 
and population control than was pro- 
posed to be spent at this time. 

This is not necessarily objectionable 
but we should not rush into any statu- 
tory limitations without knowing what 
they will accomplish. The gentleman 
himself has pointed out that 43.2 per- 
cent of the aid affected by his amend- 
ment is spent at the present time in the 
field of agriculture. This is a significant 
portion of the program. We do not know 
at this point, however, whether any in- 
crease in that portion would do damage 
to other, and perhaps equally important, 
parts of the program. 

There is ample evidence that the AID 
Agency has given a high priority to food 
and agriculture. Therefore, I submit 
that this amendment is unwarranted at 
this time. I hope that it will be defeated. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ZABLOC KI. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Chairman, I am 
sure the gentleman recalls the testimony 
given by official representatives of the 
agencies, that they could effectively in- 
vest more money in food production pro- 
grams. 

I am sure the gentleman will recall 
testimony also by people like William 
Paddock, who has predicted widespread 
famine in a few years. That is why I 
think it would be proper to put a little 
more pressure behind the famine pre- 
vention aspect of the foreign aid pro- 
gram and not wait for endless studies 
to take place. 

I believe the danger is very apparent, 
and we ought to act. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. I would tend to agree 
with the gentleman if we had no evidence 
that AID is aware of this problem and 
is giving due consideration to the need 
for emphasizing food production. But we 
have such evidence. The Agency is doing 
precisely what all of us want it to do in 
this respect. 

I might add that there are 55 coun- 
tries which are now receiving economic 
aid under this act. Each of these coun- 
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tries has different requirements. We 
should not tie the hands of the Agency in 
dealing with these different requirements 
and problems. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ZABLOCKTI. I am glad to yield to 
the gentleman from New Jersey. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I thank the 
gentleman. 

I share the gentleman’s reservations 
about the wisdom of this amendment. 
The gentleman from Illinois himself has 
exempted South Korea from the limita- 
tion, and I think wisely. The sum of $30 
million is planned in development loans 
for South Korea if the level of funding is 
adequate; $10 million of this amount is 
for a petrochemical plant, as I recall, 
and another $10 million for a medium in- 
dustry bank. 

In other words, there are good reasons 
why these funds may be utilized for other 
purposes than food. 

This is not to derogate the importance 
of improving food production. As a prac- 
tical matter, food production already is 
being financed to a very considerable de- 
gree through the development loan pro- 
gram. We need no such directive to the 
Executive, and I believe the restriction is 
unwise and unnecessary. 

Mr. ZABLOC KI. Exactly. There are 
certain countries that have a need for 
the type of assistance they can best 
utilize, which would not necessarily be in 
the field of agriculture or assistance for 
the control of population growth. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, I believe we 
should not adopt the amendment. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the amendment. I shall speak 
briefly. 

I should like to reiterate again the 
figure I have earlier, that 90 percent of 
the development loans are for the coun- 
tries of India, Indonesia, Turkey, Paki- 
stan, and Korea. Korea, of course, is to 
be excluded from the effect of this 
amendment. 

Therefore, we are talking principally 
about these countries which are agri- 
cultural areas. I believe we should not 
forget that the administration’s empha- 
sis upon development of the agricul- 
ture in the foreign aid program is only 
a fairly recent development. 

It seems to me that the committee 
and indeed the Congress itself is wise in 
taking the position that it should have 
a say on the direction of our foreign aid 
program. The programs which have suc- 
ceeded should be encouraged, and the 
agricultural program has succeeded. On 
the other hand, some of the develop- 
ment loan projects which in the past 
have been the most notorious failures 
have been those not in this area, but in 
fields such as hydroelectric dams and 
complicated industrial production with 
high capital investment. 

Therefore, I believe, on the basis of 
past experience that this kind of limi- 
tation is appropriate. It is only a 50-per- 
cent limitation on the overall funds, not 
on the individual countries, as I under- 
stand it. The limitation on the overall 
funds is a reasonable and sound limita- 
tion. 
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Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

The argument made sounds rather 
plausible at first blush. The only diffi- 
culty is, what we are saying is that be- 
cause the Agency for International De- 
velopment has at long last drifted away 
from the classical theories of economic 
development and responded to the over- 
tures of the committee and of the Con- 
gress, we are now going to reward them 
by putting an inflexible limitation into 
the law. I cannot see the logic of that. 

We know from the examination of the 
programs—and the gentleman who is the 
sponsor of the amendment knows this 
also—that great emphasis is being given 
in it to agriculture, food, and popula- 
tion control. We know that significant 
changes have been made in the direction 
of our aid, in the past couple of years, 
and great progress. 

One of the countries which would be 
affected by this amendment already is 
devoting 50 percent of U.S. assistance for 
agriculture. That money is being spent, 
in the United States, to purchase ferti- 
lizer, better seeds, insecticides, and so on. 
Where, then, is the urgency to adopt the 
amendment? Where is the necessity? 
Why fix this into law? 

The Agency has responded, and I 
think beautifully, to the suggestions of 
the gentleman. I see no reason, there- 
fore, why we should write this kind of 
restriction in the law, and I hope the 
amendment will be voted down. 

Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FASCELL. I am glad to yield to 
the gentleman from Connecticut. 

Mr. MONAGAN. Is it not so, at the 
present time, that the law itself contains 
a very specific and broad statement of 
policy on the two subjects which we are 
discussing? 

Mr. FASCELL. And the sponsor of the 
amendment is responsible in large meas- 
ure for writing that direction into the 
law. So I cannot see why he would want 
to limit his own theory. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FASCELL. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. FINDLEY. The logical next step 
is to go from a statement of policy to 
direction, even though broad in char- 
acter. I am sure that the gentleman will 
agree with me that we are trying to do 
too many things for too many countries. 
In the field where we have the preemi- 
nent skills we ought to do a better job 
to meet the immense food needs that so 
obviously lie just around the corner. 

Mr. FASCELL. I would not belabor this 
further except to say that everybody has 
an opinion about how best to use money 
to help a country develop itself. Iam one 
who has never believed that we should 
proceed in the direction of developing 
great manufacturing plants all over the 
world. I join the gentleman in the thrust 
that he seeks today. By the same token, 
I would be opposed to somebody who says 
we should turn all of the money to agri- 
culture. Therefore I am in principle op- 
posed to this kind of limitation in the 
bill. We have a good thrust to the pro- 
gram right now and we made the changes 
that the gentleman suggested. The pro- 
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gram is working fine. Why eliminate the 
flexibility? 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FASCELL. I am glad to yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr, FULTON of Pennsylvania. There 
has been no statement made by the spon- 
sor of the amendment or those who are 
for it as to the reason why the figure of 
50 percent is taken. Why that figure? 
It is just a straight rule of thumb. All 
you are doing, really, as the gentleman 
from Florida says, is limiting the discre- 
tion of the Administrator and directors 
of the aid programs. 

Mr. FASCELL. Of course, the gentle- 
man makes a point that it is a judgment 
factor, and I do not argue with the gen- 
tleman from Illinois about his judgment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. FINDLEY]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. ROGERS 
OF FLORIDA 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer an amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Rocrrs of Flor- 
ida: On the first page, immediately after 
line 5, insert the following: 

“CHAPTER 1—Po.icy 

“Sec. 101. Chapter 1 of part I of the For- 
eign Assistance Act of 1961, as amended, 
which relates to policy, is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following new 
section: 

“ ‘Sec. 103. REEVALUATION OF UNITED STATES 
ForrIcn Po.icy.—It is the policy of the Con- 
gress to provide for a reevaluation of pro- 
grams of economic assistance under part I 
of this Act as an effective tool of United 
States foreign policy. In furtherance of this 
policy, nothing in part I of this Act shall be 
construed to authorize the President to initi- 
ate in any foreign country during the fiscal 
year 1969 any loan, grant, project, or other 
program which is not a continuation of a 
loan, grant, project, or program initiated or 
continued under such part I in such country 
during all or part of the fiscal year 1968.“ 

And renumber the following sections ac- 
cordingly. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent to revise 
and extend my remarks, and also to pro- 
ceed for an additional 3 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, I am sure that the Members all 
know this bill is in three parts. The first 
part has to do with economic assistance, 
the second part has to do with military 
assistance, and the third part has to do 
with administrative assistance and ex- 
penses to carry on this program. 

The amendment I am offering affects 
only part I, the economic assistance. It 
does not affect parts II or III. It does not 
affect military assistance nor does it af- 
fect the cost of carrying on this program. 
It affects simply part I, economic assist- 
ance. 

Mr. Chairman, this amendment says 
that for economic assistance there will be 
no new program or no new starts during 
this fiscal year in line with the policy to 
reevaluate this whole program. This does 
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not affect the pipeline. It continues. It 
would only affect any appropriation in 
this bill which is a new program or a new 
start. It does not affect existing programs 
that are ongoing during fiscal year 1968. 

Now, the reason for presenting this 
amendment is that it is in line with ex- 
actly what we are trying to do in this 
country in holding down some expenses 
to reevaluate and see where we are. 

Mr. Chairman, this Congress has al- 
ready written into law a cut of $6 bil- 
lion. There are many projects that are 
going to have to be postponed in this 
fiscal year until we get our fiscal house 
in order. 

Mr. Chairman, the Post Office Depart- 
ment has already said to the American 
people, because of the tight economic sit- 
uation, your constituents may have to do 
without Saturday mail, may have to 
forgo any delivery of mail to any new 
subdivision, to any new starts, if you will. 

And, furthermore, this Congress has 
instructed that employment of govern- 
mental agencies be brought down not to 
1967 but to July 1966, 

Now, certainly, if we are going to un- 
dertake that approach to the American 
people, it is only realistic that we should 
ask that no new starts, no big expansion 
3 pe program be started, in fiscal year 

Mr. Chairman, the adoption of my 
amendment would not stop ongoing proj- 
ects and would not affect military assist- 
ance. It says that no new program may 
be started during this fiscal year. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, with respect to 
these programs we need to look at them 
a little more often. 

If any of the members of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union had taken the time to ask the 
General Accounting Office, they would 
have sent to you a few reports as to what 
is happening and you will see why we 
need this fiscal examination and to de- 
termine what is happening to these pro- 
grams in order to straighten out some of 
these administrative problems. 

Mr. Chairman, in India—this report 
was issued in September 1967—there was 
a $200 million program. They were look- 
ing at the cost estimates and found that 
the cost estimates and certain technical 
aspects were not resolved when the 
Agency approved the project for financ- 
ing. Arrangements had not been made for 
successful project implementation and, 
as a result, the project had undergone 
delays and difficulties, and right on down 
the line with reference to our efforts in 
India. 

Now did you see in the morning’s paper 
that India has just received a grant or a 
loan by AID of $37 million for a fertilizer 
plant and that Pakistan was given a loan 
of $36 million. This is already done. Yet, 
here we are talking about more millions. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, let us look at 
Brazil. And, here is the report that just 
came in in May of this year, 1968. Here 
is what they say: 

The construction of a synthetic rubber 
plant that was unable to successfully market 
its product. 


They were building a synthetic rubber 
plant in Brazil and they could not even 
market the product. 
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A malaria eradication project that was be- 
ing conducted in such a manner that it would 
not achieve its goal. 

A power-generating facility is not being 
used effectively. 

Increased costs and delays in the con- 
struction of thermal power plant. 


And so on, 

Now, we come to the report on Thai- 
land, a report which is dated in Janu- 
ary of 1967 which had to do with the 
procurement of locomotives which could 
not perform the job for which they were 
intended. 

Then, Mr. Chairman, here are two re- 
ports on Vietnam. We have also had a 
great committee of this House make 
trips to Vietnam and they need to make 
another one, and I understand they are 
going to do so. This is really frightening 
when you see what is going on in the 
administration of this program with 
reference to the economic situation in 
Vietnam. In fact, these reports strength- 
en the need of the Congress to reexam- 
ine our programs in Vietnam. In fact, 
the Deputy Director of AID stated that 
deliveries were 60 percent less than the 
scheduled figure and that a great deal of 
the AID products were being diverted 
from the purposes for which they were 
intended. 

And they listed diversion of goods prior 
to arrival, diversion of goods after ar- 
rival, kickbacks and agents’ commis- 
sions, overpricing, short shipments, and 
right on down the line. 

Mr. ROONEY of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, if the gentleman will permit me to 
finish my statement, then if I have time 
I will be delighted to yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. Chairman, so what we have here 
is a documentation of a need for a re- 
assessment for a demand for better ad- 
ministration, and this period of time 
would give this Congress and this Com- 
mittee an opportunity to see that this is 
done. 

Certainly we ought to do this when we 
are postponing projects in our own Na- 
tion, and that we should go ahead and 
say that we will demand the same in all 
programs all over the world. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope that the House 
will view this as an amendment that has 
a reasonable approach, and that is in line 
with the thinking of the American peo- 
ple who, I believe, if you took a poll as 
to whether they want something done 
about this program, you would find an 
overwhelming vote to do something. They 
would rather have a few things done in 
this country rather than spending money 
all over the world. My own people feel 
that way. Some 85 or 90 percent have 
just answered a poll, almost 50,000 of 
them answered saying they want some- 
thing done about this program. And this 
is a program that does not 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Florida has expired. 

(On request of Mr. Rooney of New 
York, and by unanimous consent, Mr. 
Rocers of Florida was allowed to pro- 
ceed for 2 additional minutes.) 

Mr. ROONEY of New York. Mr. 
Chairman, will the distinguished gentle- 
man from Florida yield? 
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Mr. ROGERS of Florida. I will be glad 
to yield to the distinguished gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. ROONEY of New York. Mr. 
Chairman, I would like to ask the distin- 
guished gentleman, my friend from 
Florida, if in a situation where an 
underdeveloped country, we shall call 
it X—suffered a catastrophe, an earth- 
quake, and the President of the United 
States wished to extend immediate eco- 
nomic aid to that underdeveloped coun- 
try, whether the amendment offered by 
the distinguished gentleman from Flor- 
ida would successfully tie the President’s 
hands from doing so? 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. If the gen- 
tleman will permit me, I would believe 
the President could use contingency 
funds; he has certain funds. But further- 
more, the President could come to the 
Congress, just as he has come to us for 
Korea. 

Mr. ROONEY of New York. If the 
gentleman from Florida will yield fur- 
ther, does not the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Florida apply to 
contingency funds? Does it or does it 
not? 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. I would hope 
it would. 

Mr. ROONEY of New York. Then as I 
thought the gentleman’s amendment 
would successfully tie the President’s 
hands. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. If the gentle- 
man will permit me, the President then 
can come to the Congress as he has done 
in the case of Korea, he asked for $100 
million additionally, which the Congress 
has just approved. There is no problem 
with the President where there is an 
emergency, coming to Congress and the 
Congress will respond as it always has. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield, did not the Presi- 
dent, in connection with the earthquake 
in Chile, come to the Congress for the 
money, and get it when that disaster 
occurred just as other Presidents have 
done in connection with other such 
disasters? 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. The gentle- 
man is correct. 

Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Chairman, if 
the gentleman will yield, there is no ques- 
tion but that what the gentleman has 
mentioned is true, that administrative 
inefficiencies have to be straightened out, 
but is not the gentleman aware, and has 
he told the committee, that all of these 
reports have been made public, and ex- 
hibited to the committee, and that the 
agency itself has taken steps and in some 
cases has completed the steps to correct 
such inefficiencies? 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. That is not 
completely true, as the gentleman I am 
sure knows, even in India. If the gentle- 
man will read the report he will find 
that they made some suggestions that 
have never been carried out. Many of 
these reports were made in May, and 
have never been acted on. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Florida has again 
expired. 

Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Florida be allowed to proceed 
for 2 additional minutes. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, I would 
merely point out that the gentleman from 
Florida has had several extensions of 
time, and I am going to object to any 
further requests that may be made. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Chairman, I ob- 
ject. 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection is heard. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr, Chairman, I have read the amend- 
ment very carefully, and as has been 
pointed out, there is no doubt that if the 
proposal offered by the gentleman from 
Florida prevails, there will be no addi- 
tional funds to carry out the programs 
that are now well underway. 

It is true that the gentleman’s amend- 
ment only affects the economic portion of 
the AID bill, I also noted that the gentle- 
man from Florida in his presentation has 
raised the issue of some deficiencies in 
our AID program. 

Our committee has carefully scruti- 
nized these deficiencies and tried to see 
that they will be corrected. But this 
amendment may make it impossible to 
correct some of the deficiencies. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida, Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 
sin’ ZABLOCKI. I am delighted to 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. I know that 
the gentleman does not want to give the 
wrong impression. 

But this does not affect—and I tried to 
make it clear—part 3, which has your 
oo ae A rative expenses. It only affects 
part 1. 

Mr. ROSENTHAL, Mr. Chairman, I 
make the point of order that a quorum 
is not present, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.] One hundred 
and forty Members are present, a 
quorum. 

The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
ZABLOCKI] is recognized. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to point out that the commit- 
55 has already cut $600 million from this 

A few minutes ago, the House in the 
Committee of the Whole cut the bill by 
an additional $200 million. Therefore, 
$800 million has been cut up to this point, 

The gentleman mentions all new starts. 
But what is left in the bill for new 
starts? Does the gentleman want to cut 
out food for peace, the various agricul- 
ture programs, aid to schools, assistance 
to health programs and assistance to the 
voluntary agencies? The funds for those 
programs are authorized in part I of the 
bill. These moneys have to be authorized 
and appropriated in order for these pro- 
grams to move ahead. They cannot delve 
back into the pipeline to support these 
operations in the next year. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New Jersey. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. It does seem 
to me that a reevaluation of the economic 
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assistance program may be needed, but 
some direction should be given as to who 
should make such a reevaluation. 

Is this proposal a direction to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

Is this a direction to those in the AID 
agencies who would otherwise be spend- 
ing money on a new program? 

It does not seem to me that much 
would be accomplished by prohibiting the 
funding of new programs. There is not 
necessarily any weakness in new pro- 
grams that does not exist in the old 
programs. 

If we want a reevaluation of new pro- 
grams, I would not be opposed but this 
should be achieved by some method other 
than the one proposed by this amend- 
ment. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. I thank the gentle- 
man for his contribution. 

I am certain that if the Committee of 
the Whole House were to follow the sug- 
gestions of the gentleman from Florida, 
it would bring chaos and not improve- 
ment to our international relations. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope that the amend- 
ment will be soundly defeated. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the 
gentleman from Florida if his amend- 
ment would stop HUBERT Horatio HUM- 
PHREY from going over to Africa and 
pledging this country to spending mil- 
lions of dollars without any sanction 
on the part of the Congress or if it 
would stop, as in the case of President 
Johnson on his recent trip to South 
America, committing some $65 or $75 
million also without the approval of Con- 


gress. 

Would this amendment take care of 
situations where officials gallop around 
the world committing millions of dollars 
of the taxpayers’ money without the 
sanction of the Congress? 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Florida. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. I would say 
that the amendment simply provides that 
there will be no new starts in this eco- 
nomic program. Programs that are in 
being during 1968 could continue, but 
there would be no new starts unless 
there was a special request which the 
President could bring to the Congress, 
and it could be evaluated at that time. 

Mr. GROSS. With that explanation I 
support the gentleman’s amendment and 
urge its adoption. 

Mrs. KELLY. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentlewoman 
from New York is recognized. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. KELLY. I yield to the chairman 
of our committee. 

Mr. MORGAN. I wonder if we could 
agree on a time limitation on the amend- 
ment. This amendment has been de- 
bated once. It is similar to the Gross 
amendment. I ask unanimous consent 
that the vote on this amendment take 
place in 20 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 
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There was no objection. 

Mrs. KELLY. Mr. Chairman, I feel 
that this amendment is as drastic, if not 
more drastic, than the moratorium 
which we have defeated. In terms of 
economic development, the amendment 
would break the momentum that we have 
built up to date, and could result in 
a costly reversal of all the progress in 
previous aid to the countries involved. 

I wish to add to the remarks of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin by saying 
that this would cut out all aid for the 
war on hunger, development loans, tech- 
nical assistance and training, and, most 
important of all, for nongovernmental 
programs. 

I yield to the gentleman from Califor- 
nia [Mr. Moss]. 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. Chairman, I have the 
utmost respect for my colleague from 
Florida. But I urge most strongly that 
the Committee not accept his amend- 
ment. As chairman of the Committee on 
Foreign Operations and Government In- 
formation I have filed reports which, in 
my judgment, have been actual, they 
have been critical, and I hope they have 
been constructive. It is that type of 
auditing which the Congress has the re- 
sponsibility to carry on. But I think to 
use the method of discontinuing for 1 
year the input into this program which 
has, in my judgment, saved the free 
world, would constitute a tremendous 
disservice to the American people and to 
the free community throughout the 
world. I think that it would deny the 
opportunity for the orderly planning 
which in itself brings about more effi- 
cient operation of these programs. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. MONAGAN 
yielded his time to Mr. Moss.) 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. Chairman, I would like 
to have my own time at this time, if I 
may, in order to continue and give some 
coherency in my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tlewoman from New York has not yet 
expired, and the gentlewoman may yield 
to whomever she desires. 

Mrs. KELLY. Mr. Chairman, at this 
time I yield to the Speaker. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, I 
hope this amendment will be defeated. 
The economic development is a very im- 
portant part of cur foreign policy and 
from an affirmative angle. We have to be 
powerful from a military angle, and I am 
one of the strongest advocates of a 
powerful military posture. But we have 
got to have the affirmative aspects, and 
this is one of the policies of our country 
which is affirmative in nature. 

Just to show what might result from 
this amendment, if adopted, there was no 
man in this body or in the United States 
that was more opposed to Castroism than 
my dear friend from Florida. He is not 
alone in that. Long before Castro took 
over and when many of the prominent 
papers in America were building him up 
as the great liberator of the people of 
Cuba, I and a few others knew that Cas- 
tro was a Communist and what would 
take place if he was successful, and if he 
took over Cuba. We know now what the 
result has been. 

If this amendment is adopted, this will 
prevent economic development for the 
Alliance for Progress in South America. 
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I am sure the last thing in the world my 
friend from Florida would want to do is 
to have an amendment adopted which 
would interfere with the Alliance for 
Progress in South America and the 
granting of economic development in the 
nature of grants, loans, or otherwise. Yet, 
if this amendment is adopted, that would 
be one of the results. I could state others, 
but I simply call that to the attention of 
the House, because it could have a disas- 
trous effect in carrying out our policy 
with our South American neighbors. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
ANDREWS]. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. ANDREWS 
of Alabama yielded his time to Mr. 
RocERs of Florida.) 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, I thank the gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, I might say in regard to 
the remarks made by our distinguished 
Speaker—for whom I have a high re- 
gard—the intent and thrust of the 
amendment does not at all stop any on- 
going programs. It simply says there 
ought to be no new starts. It does not 
stop any program which is in being now. 
It does not stop any moneys from the 
pipeline. It does not stop any programs 
that were approved in 1968. It does not 
stop the appropriations in this bill if they 
are ongoing programs in a country at 
this time. 

Mr. McCORMACK, Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. I yield to the 
distinguished Speaker. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
does the gentleman by implication not 
admit that what I said is correct, that 
it would stop future programs in connec- 
tion with the Alliance for Progress? 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. It would stop 
new programs for 1 year, just as we have 
to stop them in this country, as I am sure 
the distinguished Speaker realizes. 

All we are asking is that what we do 
for the American people, we do for every- 
one, and not give special treatment to 
those overseas over and above our own 
people. 

Certainly with the problems we have 
in the ghettos and in our cities, I do not 
think this is an unreasonable request, 
that we simply hold this program, as we 
are going to have to hold other programs, 
to the basic level of this year. I do not 
see anything wrong with that, and I 
think the people at home are going to 
ask many in this Chamber this question. 
They will ask what is being done for the 
American people, rather than just those 
countries overseas. I think this is a ques- 
tion that is going to have to be answered 
by everyone in the House. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Alabama. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. I yield to the 
gentleman from Alabama. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Alabama. In World 
War II and during the Korean war, this 
Congress and the Appropriations Com- 
mittee adopted a policy of no new starts. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Certainly. 
And we are at the present time in war- 
time conditions with the war in Vietnam, 
and we know there are many problems 
that are going to have this treatment 
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at home, and we know employment by 
many Government departments will 
have to be rolled back and not just for 
1 year. They are not going to stay con- 
stant, but they will go back to July 1, 
1966. 

Certainly if we are going to do this 
with our programs in this country, we 
should do it with the programs overseas. 
We are not stopping them. We are say- 
ing, just do not expand the programs and 
have no new starts. That is a reasonable 
approach. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. I yield to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, does the 
gentleman know whether there are any 
new public works projects involved in 
the program for 1969? 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Are there 
public works projects? 

Mr. MORGAN. Yes. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. I am sure 
there are many public works projects not 
only in economic development but in 
military assistance as well. 

Mr. MORGAN. The gentleman does 
not include military assistance. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. I did not, be- 
cause the gentleman said if we touched 
military assistance this would hurt the 
18 world effort. So it is not touched at 
all. 

Mr. MORGAN. The gentleman's 
amendment includes supporting assist- 
ance, and that affects Vietnam. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Iam sure the 
gentleman knows the money to support 
the Vietnam army, not only the Ameri- 
can army but the Vietnam army, is not 
even in this bill. 

Mr. MORGAN. Yes, it is. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. It is in the 
Department of Defense bill. 

Mr. MORGAN. The funds for the pay- 
ment of the soldiers of Vietnam is in this 
bill. That is the funds derived from the 
sale of commodity imports are used for 
this purpose. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. The Depart- 
ment of Defense advised me to the con- 
trary. 

Mr. MORGAN. The gentleman is shut- 
ting these funds off by his amendment. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. They have 
all the money for salaries for the Viet- 
nam army in the Department of Defense 
budget. 

Mr. MORGAN. It is supported by our 
supporting assistance program. The com- 
modities are purchased in this country 
and then are sold for local currency. 
That local currency goes to the Treasury 
of the South Vietnam Government, and 
that helps to pay the cost of running that 
Government, including the salaries of 
soldiers. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Will the gen- 
tleman answer this question: Is it not 
true that the Defense Department also 
includes money for that purpose? 

Mr. MORGAN. No. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Not at all? 

Mr. MORGAN. The Defense Depart- 
ment pays for the military hardware the 
Army uses. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. And for per- 
sonnel. 
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Mr. MORGAN. Only for the soldiers 
of South Korea who are there. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. South Viet- 
nam, not Korea. 

Mr. MORGAN. I am talking about the 
South Korean soldiers who are in Viet- 
nam. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. The gentle- 
man is talking about Korea. I am talk- 
ing about Vietnam. 

Mr. MORGAN. I am sure the gentle- 
man knows that 41,000 South Korean 
soldiers are in Vietnam. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Well, the 
gentleman has given the impression con- 
trary to what is in the Defense Depart- 
ment budget, because it is in that budget 
that they support the Vietnam army. 

Mr. MORGAN. That is what I say. 
The equipment is in the DOD budget. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Certainly it 
is. It is not in this bill at all. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Florida has expired, 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Moss]. 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. Chairman, I hope now 
to be able to proceed to the point I feel 
important. 

First of all, one of the easiest things 
to do in this Committee is to appeal to 
the emotion of the American public, and 
that is done by saying that these pro- 
grams of “giveaway,” if stopped, would 
somehow enrich domestic programs. 
That is contrary to the fact. 

Whether or not the amendment of the 
gentleman from Florida is adopted, the 
order of this House and of the other 
body to effect certain reductions will 
continue. Whether or not the amend- 
ment is adopted, the order directed at 
the reduction in postal service will con- 
tinue, and the reductions in personnel 
will be made in foreign service as in do- 
mestic service. 

As a matter of fact, there is a sub- 
stantial program of curtailment in man- 
power overseas underway at the present 
time. It may not be adequate. 

Let me say, I am very much dissatis- 
fied, as I go around looking at these pro- 
grams and at some of the missions, with 
the way they administer them. But one 
attacks those problems by dealing with 
the specific instance of maladministra- 
tion. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. MOSS. I am happy to yield to the 
gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. HAYS. I know there is a reduction 
going on in the State Department, be- 
cause I happen to be the chairman of a 
committee which is the legislative over- 
sight committee on that. But if there is a 
reduction going on in AID—I would hope 
there is—why, then, are they coming in 
asking for $3.5 million more than they 
got last year for administration? 

Mr. MOSS. I assume it is because there 
is not a reduction in aid going on in cer- 
tain of the Far Eastern countries, and 
there has also been increases in salaries 
of all Federal employees. 

Mr. HAYS. They are asking for more 
money. 

Mr. MOSS. I have received sworn testi- 
mony from at least seven countries in 
Latin America, when the committee went 
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there last, giving the reduced manpower 
which would result from the plans then 
in existence, plans executed before the 
House and the Senate ordered the addi- 
tional reductions in manpower. 

Mr. HAYS. I hope they are reducing, 
and I am going to offer an amendment to 
reduce their funds. That is the surest way 
I know of to get them to reduce person- 
nel, is not give them the money to hire. 

Mr. MOSS. I think reductions in per- 
sonnel could, in many missions, well be 
made, but my point is curtailment, for 
1 year, of new starts is not advisable. 
ttt HAYS. I am not arguing about 

Mr. MOSS. I think each new start 
should be judged on its merits. In some 
of these countries new starts are ur- 
gently needed if we are to continue to 
achieve the objectives that we have out- 
lined as necessary in order to continue 
to keep faith with governments with 
whom we have solemn agreements. 

Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOSS. I yield to my friend from 
New York. 

Mr. ROSENTHAL. Would the gentle- 
man agree—and certainly his experience 
is such by virtue of the chairmanship of 
the investigating subcommittee that he 
would be in a position to know—when 
the gentleman's committee issues reports 
that are brought to the attention of the 
AID and the State Department and the 
General Accounting Office, that adminis- 
trative remedies are brought about to 
correct some of the deficiencies that the 
gentleman’s subcommittee and the GAO 
have turned up? 

Mr. MOSS. I would say that AID has 
shown an unusual willingness to accept 
the recommendations made by the com- 
mittee and that they have implemented 
many of them. I am very proud that the 
committee can claim significant mone- 
tary savings as a result of the imple- 
mentation of those recommendations. 
We have not encountered any stone wall 
of resistance. In fact, we have been given 
indications of gratitude from the direc- 
tor of AID and from the administrators 
in the program for calling the matters 
to their attention. 

Mr. ROSENTHAL. And obviously the 
gentleman cannot agree with the gentle- 
man from Florida that because some in- 
efficiencies have shown up, that you stop 
the entire program and its future com- 
mitments. 

Mr. MOSS. Before coming to the Con- 
gress I was in business and I expected to 
find examples of incompetence and fail- 
ure in business. However, we did not stop 
doing business but we attempted to cor- 
rect the instances of weakness, to shore 
up and improve them. But this requires 
the continuing use of audit. I cannot 
stress too strongly the significance of 
that approach to bringing about real im- 
provements; the honest-to-God savings 
that we so earnestly seek while continu- 
ing to participate in the world commu- 
nity of nations. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOSS. Yes. I yield to my friend 
from Florida. 
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Mr. ROGERS of Florida. I hope that 
the gentleman will also agree, as a good 
business practice, that if things are go- 
ing on and have not been fully corrected, 
they would not want them branching 
out into huge new programs until exist- 
ing programs are well in hand. 

Mr. MOSS. I would like the Recorp to 
show that I do not agree with the last 
statement of the gentleman from Flor- 
ida. The two issues are not analogous. 
Even a business with weak management 
might well have to start a new program 
while occupied with seeking solutions to 
its management problems. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from California has expired. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. GALLAGHER]. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GALLAGHER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. BINGHAM. It has been some- 
times said that those who oppose the 
foreign aid program have as their slo- 
gan, Stop the world. I want to get off.“ 
Would it be fair to say that this amend- 
ment would be for those who believe in 
the slogan of Stop the world. I want to 
get off for 1 year”? 

Mr. GALLAGHER. The gentleman 
makes a very good point. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GALLAGHER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman briefly. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. I want to clear up 
one point briefly. 

As the chairman said, the South Viet- 
namese army is supported from the eco- 
nomic assistance funds in this bill in the 
manner he described. The South Korean 
soldiers fighting in Vietnam are the ones 
under the DOD. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. The gentleman is 
absolutely correct. 

There have been a lot of words and 
thoughts expressed about what this 
amendment does not do. I would like to 
tell you what it does do. 

This amendment drastically cripples 
the Alliance for Progress. The Speaker 
made that point. Many of the programs 
take a year or so to negotiate to the point 
where we can make a forward commit- 
ment. 

Mr. Chairman, many nations are now 
involved in getting their own houses in 
order, Many of them have arrived at this 
point where they can do this, but we are 
going to say, “No, we will cripple the 
Alliance for Progress, if not kill it.” 

Mr. Chairman, this amendment ties 
the hands of the President in the use of 
the contingency fund. This fund is only 
in the amount of $30 million when in 
years past it used to be $300 or $400 
million. In other words, if this amend- 
ment is adopted the contingency fund 
could not be used for any purpose in an 
emergency or disaster. That is why it is 
called a contingency fund to be able to 
act promptly if an emergency should 
develop or if a disaster should occur, 
The President in that event, if he 
wanted to go ahead and grant assist- 
ance, could only do so out of the con- 
tingency fund. However, under this 
amendment if there were an emergency, 
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the contingency fund could not be used 
in order to take care of it. Therefore, any 
contingency which might occur in fiscal 
1969 could not have the same response 
as heretofore. 

Mr. Chairman, we might as well rec- 
ognize the fact that there is a need for 
this contingency fund no matter who 
happens to be President, or which party 
is in control. He would have absolutely 
no access to these funds. We have never 
put this shackle upon any President in 
the past and we should not do it in the 
future. What this amendment does is 
say you cannot use the money we are 
hereby authorizing by this bill for any 
future need. The amendment should be 
voted down. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New Jersey has expired. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. MORGAN]. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, I have 
heard the statement of the gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. Rocers] and listened 
very closely as to what he said the 
amendment would do. He said the 
amendment would not affect the pipeline. 
It does not affect the pipeline, but what 
it does do is to confine everything to the 
pipeline and makes no new money avail- 
able. There is no other way you can in- 
terpret his amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, this amendment is 
somewhat similar to the amendment 
which was offered by the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. Gross], except it is limited to 
a moratorium on economic aid. Let us 
see exactly what this amendment, if 
adopted, would do. 

It would stop the Development Loan 
Fund cold; there would be no Develop- 
ment Loan Fund. There would be no new 
loan funds for agricultural projects, ma- 
laria control projects, or anything in the 
nature of a new program. In other words, 
there could be no new projects in Viet- 
nam, regardless of the counterinsurgency 
problem that we face there. We could 
not cope with the refugee problem in 
Vietnam. In other words, nothing could 
be done to deal with new situations. 

Mr. Chairman, as the gentleman from 
New Jersey said, this amendment if 
adopted would knock out the contingeny 
fund. No money would be in that fund 
with which to meet any future emer- 
gency. No new starts could be under- 
taken. It would mean that under the 
Alliance for Progress program no new 
starts could be made and no new actions 
could be taken even though they in- 
volved unforseen contingencies. The 
program would be stopped cold, except 
for the old projects. 

Mr. Chairman, I am sure that there 
will not be a moratorium upon the spread 
of Castroism in Latin America and we 
cannot delay for 1 year or a greater 
period of time our efforts to stop Mr. 
Kosygin in his efforts to spread commu- 
nism around the world. 

Mr. Chairman, this moratorium would 
damage the foreign policy of the United 
States. It would be a disaster to those 
trying to administer our foreign policy, 
not only those in the present administra- 
tion but also the new people coming in 
in the next administration. 
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Mr. Chairman, I think this is a bad 
amendment and I think it should be 
voted down. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. ROGERS]. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. ROGERS of 
Florida) there were—ayes 23, noes 101, 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

TITLE IIl—TECHNICAL COOPERATION AND 
DEVELOPMENT GRANTS 

Src. 102. Title II of chapter 2 of part I of 
the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, as 
amended, which relates to technical coopera- 
tion and development grants, is amended as 
follows: 

(a) Section 212, which relates to authori- 
zation, is amended by striking out $210,000,- 
000 for the fiscal year 1968” and substituting 
“$235,000,000 for the fiscal year 1969”. 

(b) Section 214, which relates to American 
schools and hospitals abroad, is amended as 
follows: 

(1) In subsection (c) strike out 1968, 
$14,000,000” and substitute “1969, 
$15,100,000". 

(2) In subsection (d) strike out “1968, 
$2,986,000” and substitute “1969, $3,100,000”. 

COMMITTEE AMENDMENTS 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the first committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 2, immediately after line 13, insert 
the following: 

“(a) Section 211(d), which relates to avail- 
ability of funds for certain research and 
educational institutions, is amended by in- 
serting ‘in any fiscal year’ immediately after 
‘funds made available’.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the next committee amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


On page 2, line 18, strike out “(a)” and 
insert in Meu thereof (b)“. 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the next committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 2, line 20, strike out 235,000,000“ 
and insert in lieu thereof 200,000, 000“. 
AMENDMENT TO THE COMMITTEE AMENDMENT 

OFFERED BY MR. BERRY 

Mr. BERRY. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment to the committee amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment to the committee amendment 
offered by Mr. Berry: On page 2, line 20, of 
the reported bill, strike out “$200,000,000” 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 
“170,000,000”. 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Chairman, I shall not 
use the entire 5 minutes, because this is 
a simple amendment, 

Mr. Chairman, the purpose of my 
amendment is to reduce the authoriza- 
tion for technical cooperation funds from 
$200 million to $170 million for fiscal year 
1969. This would be $10 million or less 
than 2 percent under last year’s appro- 
priation figure. 

The technical assistance program is 
one of the best features of our aid pro- 
gram and comes the closest to embody- 
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ing the original point 4 concept of self- 
help than any other program in the 
Agency. Its purpose, of course, is to pro- 
vide funds for technical cooperation and 
development grants to pay for sending 
U.S. technicians, primarily in agricul- 
ture, education, and public health, to the 
less developed countries and to bring 
some individuals from those countries to 
the United States for technical training. 
The program also provides limited 
amounts of equipment and supplies and 
some demonstration quantities of medi- 
cal instruments, equipment, and supplies. 

We can make a further reduction in 
the program, however, without adversely 
affecting its nature and scope. 

First, additional funds will undoubt- 
edly be available from unobligated bal- 
ances, reimbursements, and recoveries. 
Last year, for example, $180 million was 
appropriated but another $9.3 million 
was available from unobligated balances 
as shown on summary table I of AID’s 
briefing book presented to the commit- 
tee. Another $22 million was available 
from reimbursements and recoveries. In 
the similar table in 1967’s presentation, 
however, AID projected no such avail- 
able funds. The same thing occurred the 
previous year when according to table I 
of the fiscal year 1967 presentation some 
$8.1 million was available from unobli- 
gated balances but the Agency had pro- 
jected no availability in 1966’s summary 
presentation to the committee. 

This year, AID already projects reim- 
bursements and recoveries of $18 million, 
and if past years are a guide another $8 
to $10 million will be available from un- 
authorized, unobligated balances carried 
forward. These funds are in addition to 
those authorized in the fiscal year 1969 
bill. 

Second, a reduction in technical coop- 
eration funds will assist in the reduction 
of personnel. This is in accordance with 
the President’s request for a 10-percent 
reduction in overseas personnel. 

Third, the cut would not severely lessen 
the advancement of U.S. technical 
know-how since many Peace Corps ac- 
tivities are similar to those of technical 
cooperation. For example, the Peace 
Corps engages in teaching skills much 
like those taught by technicians under 
the technical cooperation program. 

Fourth, a reduction in funds does not 
in any way affect American schools and 
hospitals abroad. Prior to 1964, these 
facilities were funded from the technical 
cooperation appropriation; now, they are 
separately authorized. Furthermore, 
many of these schools and hospitals pro- 
vide some measure of technical training 
themselves. 

Fifth, technical cooperation does not 
touch Latin America. Programs in that 
area are funded separately from Alliance 
for Progress funds. 

Sixth, many parts of the U.S. private 
sector can and do provide technical co- 
operation, for example, business and 
religious organizations, labor unions, ed- 
ucational institutions and the like. 

Seventh, technical cooperation is be- 
ing carried out to a much larger extent 
by international organizations such as 
the United Nations development pro- 
gram to which the United States pro- 
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poses a voluntary contribution of $80 
million for 1969. The United States is a 
major contributor to most of these inter- 
national programs. 

Eighth, the law authorizes technical 
cooperation grants to not more than 40 
countries. Rather than individual proj- 
ects greater emphasis could be placed on 
regional activities thus reducing costs. 

Most importantly, however, is the fact 
that we have asked the American tax- 
payer to tighten his belt and cough up 
more revenue for his Government, while 
taking $6 billion in spending cuts. The 
Public Health Service, the Office of Edu- 
cation, the Department of Agriculture— 
all have been forced to cut back; in fact, 
the Agriculture Department is already 
looking for places to trim $300 million 
from its budget. If we are asking the 
American agricultural community, our 
schools, and our hospitals and technical 
services to absorb sharp cuts, certainly 
we can ask recipients of our technical 
services abroad to take this modest re- 
duction. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, the fiscal year 1968 
authorization request for technical as- 
sistance, as requested by the executive 
branch, was $235 million. 

The House Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs has cut that request by $35 million. 

The bill before us authorizes $200 
million for technical assistance 
programs. 

A substantial reduction in new funds 
for technical assistance would either 
force cuts in on-going technical assist- 
ance activities or result in further post- 
ponement of many new projects. 

Today’s technical assistance is a direct 
outgrowth of the point 4 program which 
has proved so successful in the past. It 
provides American skills and know-how 
to help meet basic weaknesses in less- 
developed countries. 

Technical assistance is needed if 
peasant farmers are to be taught how to 
use fertilizer and new seeds adequately 
and wisely for greater farm output. 

Technical assistance is needed to pro- 
vide practical training for individuals in 
less-developed countries who must begin 
to carry on the process of development. 

Technical assistance is needed to carry 
out the programs to reduce population 
growth. 

Mr. Chairman, the President’s Science 
Advisory Committee Report on the 
World Food Problem recommended sharp 
expansion of technical assistance 
activities. 

Technical assistance activities are 
largely continuing in nature. The gentle- 
man’s proposal would set back some of 
these very necessary and workable 
programs. 

The impact of a sharp cut would, of 
course, fall most heavily on technical 
assistance programs in Africa, which 
constitute almost half of the total AID 
program for Africa. The reductions would 
come just as AID’s African technical 
assistance programs are changing over to 
a new regional emphasis. 

This cut would also set back programs 
in many of the other countries. 

I know if the Members of the commit- 
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tee would take into consideration the 
advance that has been made in this area, 
they certainly would turn back the pro- 
posal of the gentleman. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope the gentleman’s 
proposal is defeated. 

Mr. ROBISON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. ROBISON. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to this amendment as 
offered by the gentleman from South 
Dakota [Mr. Berry], and which, if 
adopted, would further reduce the au- 
thorization of funds for what is known 
as technical cooperation under this bill 
from $200 to $170 million. 

That final figure—to show the actual 
depth of this proposed cut—needs to be 
related to the budget request of this 
year, which was $235 million for these 
purposes, and also to the fiscal 1968 
appropriation for the same, which was 
$180 million. 

Mr. Chairman, no one here is more 
interested than I, this year, in seeking 
to search out and apply the best stand- 
ards we can concerning national prior- 
ities, and in allocating our dwindling 
supply of Federal dollars only on those 
items or activities that are clearly in the 
national interest. 

There are, of course, some who would 
say—and some who have so said here 
this afternoon—that our fiscal situation 
is such, and our domestic needs are 
likewise such, that there should be a 
moratorium on all additional foreign aid 
spending this year. I do not agree, and 
accordingly, I voted earler this afternoon 
against the Gross motion that would have 
applied such a moratorium. 

That vote should not, however, be 
taken to indicate that I do not believe 
that the amounts as recommended by the 
committee in this bill, for the various 
purposes covered by its provisions, can- 
not and should not be further reduced. I 
believe in some instances that they can, 
and I shall vote to support some further 
cuts, but I believe we should do our best 
to do this on a selective basis and not— 
as most of those who followed the lead 
of the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
Gross] will do, and I do not quarrel with 
their motives—on an across-the-board 
basis, voting that is for each and every 
cut offered. 

Now, why should technical cooperation 
not be further reduced? 

Quite simply, it seems to me, because 
the use to which funds allotted to this 
program will, as I understand it, largely 
be devoted to strengthening the capabil- 
ities of the less-developed nations of the 
world—on a self-help principle—in agri- 
culture, education, and public health 
fields. 

This is the program under which our 
Nation can use its advanced know-how 
in such fields in an effort to benefit other 
less-fortunate people of the world on a 
show-how basis—and it is a program 
that has worked. 

Its importance in relation to two of the 
most urgent problems facing our world 
the world food problem and the world 
population problem—cannot be over- 
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stated. I have been privileged to follow 
the work of such of our own institutions 
as the New York State College of Agri- 
culture, at Cornell University in my dis- 
trict, in this program, and I know that 
its scientists and scholars—along with 
their counterparts in other such institu- 
tions—have developed now a capacity 
and momentum for assisting their col- 
leagues abroad so that they, ultimately, 
can provide the leadership necessary in 
their own lands for finding the solutions 
to their own problems. 

This is a long-range effort, to be sure, 
but it is the kind of people-to-people 
effort that, to my mind, is what foreign 
aid, insofar as we should continue to give 
it, really ought to be. We have, for in- 
stance, been able thus far, through our 
own fortunate fact of abundance, to help 
feed much of a hungry world. But, with 
our own growing population—and the 
consequent shrinkage of such of our own 
land as we can devote to agricultural 
purposes—we cannot hope to do this 
much longer. It is essential, therefore, 
that we continue—not reduce—this ef- 
fort to transfer or adapt our highly de- 
veloped farm know-how to the people of 
the underdeveloped world; and I would 
say that this is just as much in the in- 
terest of our own long-range national 
security as maintaining the strength of 
our Defense Establishment, for a hungry 
world—on the brink of which we teeter— 
would be a very dangerous world for all 
who would inhabit it. 

And it is equally as essential—and as 
clearly in our national interest—as I see 
it, to continue, not reduce, this program’s 
demonstrated ability to upgrade the edu- 
cational systems of the underdeveloped 
world in other areas besides that of farm- 
ing, especially in the public health field, 
and with particular emphasis on family- 
planning education. For here, again, Mr. 
Chairman, alongside that of food, is our 
world’s other major problem—overpop- 
ulation; a problem that must be solved 
else such agricultural breakthroughs as 
we can help fashion will go for naught. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe the Commit- 
tee may have already cut too deeply into 
this program—though I have little alter- 
native but to accept its wisdom in this 
respect under the mood which prevails 
here, today. But, let us not cut any 
deeper—and let us keep this one program 
of true promise going as best we can. 

Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, when those who are 
contemplating further cuts in this bill 
first gave thought to this item, we had 
expected to recommend a reduction to 
$145 million. That is a reduction $25 
million lower than the one in fact offered 
by the gentleman from South Dakota 
(Mr. Berry]. 

Upon reevaluation of the program and 
having in mind that many also feel that 
technical assistance is one of the better 
parts of the foreign aid program, we re- 
stored the figure to $170 million. As will 
be apparent from later debate, it is to 
be taken from supporting assistance and 
other programs. 

Last year the appropriation was $180 
million. Having in mind further the re- 
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duction over last year’s bill that is being 
made in this bill, this reduction to $170 
million is not excessive. In fact, it is 
modest, and one which ought to be sus- 
tained. A figure of $30 million below the 
committee figure and $10 million below 
last years’ appropriation figure will still 
leave an adequate amount in the bill 
for the purpose of technical cooperation. 

I ask that the amendment of the gen- 
tleman from South Dakota be adopted. 

Mr. DOW. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
New York is recognized. 

Mr. DOW. Mr. Chairman, I am not 
going to take all my time, but this might 
be a good opportunity to make a point 
that I believe is very generally made 
about American aid overseas. That is, aid 
does not reach down to the grassroots 
ir. a great many cases. It gets into the 
hands of the “fatcats,” and as it perco- 
lates down, it is drawn off by the bank- 
ers, their cousins, the military, and all 
the rest of them. Criticism is widely 
made that it just does not reach poor old 
Pedro with his hoe out in the country in 
his little village. I am sure there is a 
great deal of truth in that. I do not 
wholly condemn foreign aid for that 
reason, because I am sure there is some 
benefit in it, but I do believe that it is 
subject to that criticism. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOW. I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. MORGAN. Would the gentleman 
agree that this part of the foreign aid 
program does reach what the gentleman 
has in mind? 

Mr. DOW. The Chairman has very 
brilliantly anticipated the point I was 
going to make, so I shall not make so 
much of the point. But I did want to say 
that from the experience I have had, 
and I have been in a few places; for 
example, I have been with the American 
sanitary engineer in Recife, Brazil; I 
have been in Laos with the men who are 
building the roads up there, the Ameri- 
can construction men, I am convinced 
that there are many dedicated Ameri- 
cans out there in this technical program. 
I believe that of all the programs in the 
whole foreign aid picture, these techni- 
cal programs are the very best, and the 
ones in which there is the least, you might 
say, corruption. Technical aid programs 
provide for the bringing of selected in- 
dividuals from different countries for 
technical and other development experi- 
ence. They provide for supplying agri- 
cultural tools, schoo] supplies, adminis- 
tration, quantities of medical instruments 
and like equipment. 

I suspect that here is the least room 
for corruption, and that, therefore, this 
program is the one of any that should 
not be cut back as the loan program 
might be. Under the loan and some of the 
other programs we know that the money 
does get into the hands of the best fam- 
ilies, and we know that some of it is 
diverted into the wrong channels. 

So in this title let us leave the au- 
thorization which the committee recom- 
mends. 
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Mr. BERRY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOW. I yield to the gentleman 
from South Dakota. 

Mr. BERRY. Does not the gentleman 
feel that at a time like this, when the 
President is begging the Congress to re- 
duce spending, we should reduce foreign 
aid spending as well as our domestic 
spending? 

Mr. DOW. Let me answer the gentle- 
man this way. The gentleman has picked 
on the wrong man when he asks me this 
question, because I submit that we can 
cut plenty of money by reducing the war 
in Vietnam. I do not subscribe to reduc- 
ing too many other expenditures as long 
as we are wasting our funds out there in 
the jungles of Vietnam. 

Mr. BERRY. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield again for a second, 
the gentleman will find as the night 
draws on that on every section, where 
there is an offer of a reduction, there 
will be someone who rises up and says, 
“Cut everything else, but do not cut this 
section, this is the very meat of the 
whole thing.” So we might as well decide 
we can take a little out of each section, 
and maybe we can get the billion dollars 
out of the program. 

SUBSTITUTE AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. GROSS 
FOR THE COMMITTEE AMENDMENT 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I offer a 
substitute amendment for the commit- 
tee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Gross as a 
substitute for the committee amendment: 
On page 2, line 20, strike out “$200,000,000” 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 
“$160,000,000”. 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, this coun- 
try has so-called technical assistance 
programs literally running out of its ears, 
including the expenditure of millions 
each year on consultant contracts to 
study and review almost every conceiv- 
able boondoggle. It would be interesting 
to know how many warehouses it takes 
to store the unread reports of these al- 
leged studies. 

This amendment would cut the $200,- 
000,000 which is sought in the bill by a 
modest $50,000,000 or to $150,000,000. 

At the same time it should be pointed 
out that there is now outstanding $2,- 
800,000 in unobligated technical coopera- 
tion funds, and another $18,000,000 in 
deobligated funds. I reiterate that this 
availability of more than $20,000,000 
makes a $50,000,000 cut modest indeed. 

By the way, what was accomplished 
with the assistance this country forked 
out to Nigeria, which was to become the 
showcase of Africa? As of now it is a 
showcase of human slaughter. It is con- 
servatively estimated that 200,000 black 
Africans in Nigeria have been slaugh- 
tered by their black countrymen, the lat- 
ter using arms and ammunition largely 
supplied by the British, but also with 
some help from the Russians and Com- 
munist bloc nations, 

Other thousands of Nigerians have 
died of hunger and disease because the 
military dictator of Nigeria refuses to 
permit food and medical supplies to 
reach those beleaguered Nigerians who 
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seek to set up an independent govern- 
ment. 

Meanwhile, President Johnson and 
Prime Minister Wilson of Britain look 
the other way, as does the morally bank- 
rupt United Nations, while thousands in 
Nigeria are massacred because they seek 
independence from a ruthless black dic- 
tator. Contrast this with the economic 
strangulation that is being attempted on 
Rhodesia which seeks its independence 
from the leeching British—a boycott in- 
stigated by the utterly irresponsible 
United Nations at the shabby behest of 
Lyndon Johnson and Wilson. 

Mr. Chairman, it is time to stop spend- 
ing millions on so-called showplaces 
around the world—showcases that have a 
habit of blowing up in our faces. I offer 
this amendment in the interests of trying 
to reestablish some financial sanity in 
this country and to give those who prom- 
ised a $6 billion cut an opportunity— 
just a slight opportunity—to make good. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the substitute amend- 
ment and to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, the debate on this was 
covered very well by my distinguished 
colleague from Wisconsin [Mr. Za- 
BLOCKI]. This is the old point 4 program 
that has been in operation and has been 
very successful for many, many years. 
This is the program that really gets down 
to the peasant and the people in every 
country. 

Many American universities of this 
country are interested in this program. 
Many of us have had telegrams support- 
ing this part of the program during the 
last week, because American univer- 
sities in this country recognize the im- 
portance of the point 4 program. 

This cut is very alarming because of 
the impact it would have on the conti- 
nent of Africa. Most of our foreign aid 
program in Africa, outside of a small 
military program and very small devel- 
opment loan and supporting assistance 
programs, is in the technical assistance 
program. With this great cutback in the 
program, Africa is the continent which 
really is going to suffer from a cut in 
technical assistance. If ever there was 
any place where we needed a technical 
assistance program, at this time it is in 
Africa. They are new countries and they 
need this kind of assistance in their slow 
progress toward a better economy. This 
program is very important. 

It is interesting to see the figures which 
have been offered in the amendments, 
because even my distinguished friend 
and colleague from Iowa, in his substi- 
tute amendment, has a figure higher 
than the original amendment proposed 
by the minority of the committee in the 
first suggestion for a cut in this program. 

They admit that their original pro- 
posal for a cut of $145 million was too 
much. And they have added $25 million 
because they realize they were going 
too far. 

I still contend that the committee ar- 
rived at the proper amount when it re- 
duced from $235 million to $200 million. 

This is one of the most vital and im- 
portant programs in the whole foreign 
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aid program. I believe this is one place 
that no further cuts should occur, be- 
cause it is already down to a barebones 
operation. Under the law we are limited 
to 40 countries where we can have tech- 
nical assistance programs. Although 
there are programs proposed for only 33 
countries, this money can be spent very 
well in helping these young and devel- 
oping countries. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

I wish to set the record straight for 
our chairman, since he referred to the 
moves of the so-called minority of the 
minority. 

We are scaling back some of these 
amendments to set the record straight, to 
show that if we were to come in with an 
amendment cutting some of these pro- 
grams only $1 we would still run into 
the automatic opposition on the part of 
the supporters of the bill. 

What we are really dramatizing is the 
inability of the majority of the majority 
or the majority of the minority to join 
us as we properly remind some countries 
that there is an end to the pot of gold at 
the end of the rainbow. 

Unless one can see the practicality of 
our position, the only way we could 
dramatize the rigidness of the majority 
is to show that regardless of how mild 
a cut we propose we run into this furious 
opposition to our objective positions. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DERWINSKI. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Is the gentle- 
man suggesting that those who oppose 
the cuts in technical assistance are in 
some way irresponsible? 

Mr. DERWINSKI. No; I do not suggest 
that. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. You indicated 
quite clearly that the cuts were responsi- 
ble, yet the charge could easily be made 
that cuts in this area are irresponsible. 
I do not believe it helps to use that 
language. 

If we have any belief in a foreign aid 
program of any kind, technical assistance 
ought to be the place where we would 
begin. Even a modest amount of money 
cut from this program is going to cut 
something of great value to the recipient 
country. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. The gentleman is a 
very profound scholar, and he points out 
the very basis on which we have a differ- 
ence of opinion. 

The gentleman believes that this pro- 
gram is essential to the conduct of for- 
eign affairs. He believes, I presume, in 
the continued dispensation of funds. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I thank the 
gentleman for the enunciation of my 
views. But what is his point? 

Mr. DERWINSKI. The point I am 
making—and it was obvious from the re- 
marks of our distinguished chairman— 
is that there is automatic opposition, and 
of course the standard charge of “gut- 
ting” the bill, against any amendment. 
I have intended for some years offering 
an amendment to cut some of these pro- 
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grams by a dollar, and I expect the same 
vehemence. 

That is the point I am trying to drama- 
tize. I also wish to say the gentleman 
from New Jersey is dedicated in his posi- 
tion, but certainly one can be dedicated 
and still be wrong. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DERWINSKI. I am pleased to 
yield to the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. What prompts the feel- 
ing that it is the obligation of this coun- 
try to financially wet-nurse the rest of 
the world? 

Mr. DERWINSKI. I did not say that. 

Mr. GROSS. I know the gentleman did 
not, but can the gentleman shed any light 
on the reason why this spending abroad 
when the Postmaster General is cutting 
mail service in this country to 5 days a 
week, and closing scores of post offices? 

Mr. DERWINSKI. I wish the gentle- 
man had not raised this point, because 
the proponents of this bill might use that 
as an argument for increasing foreign 
aid on the grounds that they will save 
money by depriving American citizens of 
some postal service. 

Mr. GROSS. The mail service is cut in 
this country, but it seems impossible to 
make a decent cut in this foreign hand- 
out bill. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. At the risk of hav- 
ing the minority of the minority in dis- 
agreement, I do not consider this a for- 
eign handout bill. 

Mr. GROSS. A giveaway? 

Mr. DERWINSKEI. Really an overex- 
tended, erroneous concept of diplomacy. 
It sounds a little more diplomatic when 
you say it that way. 

I yield to the gentleman from New 
York. 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. The only query I 
would like to make is when you talk 
about blind opposition why is it, irrespec- 
tive of the amount proposed and which 
was voted upon by the committee, the 
gentleman and the minority of the mi- 
nority and in other instances the major- 
ity of the minority insist upon offering 
amendments to cut these sums? If we 
only had $1 in the bill, you would want 
to cut it to 50 cents. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. If the gentleman 
prefers to cut the bill, I will let him do 
it. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from South Dakota to the commit- 
tee amendment. 

The question was taken; and the 
Chairman announced that the noes ap- 
peared to have it. 

Mr. BERRY. Mr. Chairman, I demand 
tellers. 

Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Chairman, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

Mr. Chairman, the vote in this in- 
stance is upon the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from South Dakota 
(Mr. Berry], as an amendment to the 
committee amendment in the bill? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has 
stated it properly. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. Berry and 
Mr. GALLAGHER. 
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The Committee divided, and the tellers 
reported that there were—ayes 71, noes 
99. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the substitute amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Gross]. 

The substitute amendment was re- 
` jected. 

The committee amendment as amended 
was agreed to. 

COMMITTEE AMENDMENTS 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report 
the next committee amendment: 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 2, line 22, strike out “(b)” and 
insert in lieu thereof (o)“. 


The Committee amendment was agreed 
to 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report 
the next committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 3, line 2, strike out “$3,100,000” 
and insert in lieu thereof “$5,100,000”. 


The committee amendment was agreed 


AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. ADAIR 


Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Anam: On page 
2, line 25, strike out “$15,100,000” and insert 
in lieu thereof the following: 813,000, 000“. 


Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Chairman, this por- 
tion of the bill relates to American 
schools and hospitals abroad and con- 
tains a number of items of general inter- 
est, and in which I suppose all of us are 
in general agreement. 

The American University of Beirut, the 
American Foreign School in Greece, 
Robert College in Turkey, the Admiral 
Briscoe Hospital, Project Hope, and 
some other educational institutions. 

Last year the appropriation figure for 
this part of the program was $11.5 mil- 
lion. My amendment proposes to reduce 
the committee recommendation this year 
from $15.1 million to $13 million, which 
is $1.5 million above last year’s appropri- 
ation. 

The reason for this amendment, Mr. 
Chairman, is that a building is to be 
constructed on the campus of the Ameri- 
can University in Beirut costing $4.5 mil- 
lion. It is estimated—and the testimony 
so states—that perhaps only $1.5 million 
of that, or at the most $2 million, will be 
expended this fiscal year. Therefore the 
$2.1 million can be taken out of this 
item without damaging the other pro- 
grams in the least, and simply represents 
money that will not be spent on the con- 
struction of the new science building on 
the campus of the American University 
in Beirut. 

I believe it should be made very clear 
that we do not anticipate the other pro- 
grams in this portion to suffer if this 
amendment is agreed to. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield, as I understand it 
the cut is in dollars. There is no cut in 
local currencies? 

Mr. ADAIR. That is right. 

Mr. MORGAN. Has the gentleman 
gone over the school program and does 
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he feel that this amount will cover the 
requirement as far as dollar amounts are 
concerned? 

Mr. ADAIR. I do. In fact, I believe it 
is a little overgenerous. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, we will 
accept the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Indiana. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

TITLE II—INVESTMENT GUARANTIES 

Sec. 103. Section 221(b) of title III of chap- 
ter 2 of part I of the Foreign Assistance Act 
of 1961, as amended, which relates to general 
authority for investment guaranties, is 
amended as follows: 

(a) In the proviso of paragraph (1), strike 
out “$8,000,000,000"" and substitute 
89,000,000, 000. 

(b) Paragraph (2) is amended as follows: 

(1) In the third proviso, strike out “$475,- 
000,000” and “$315,000,000" and substitute 
625,000, 00“ and “$465,000,000", respec- 
tively. 

(2)In the final proviso, strike out “1970” 
and substitute “1971”. 

COMMITTEE AMENDMENTS 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the first committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 3, immediately after line 13, in- 
sert the following: 

“(2) In the third proviso, strike out 
81,000, 000 and substitute ‘$1,500,000’.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report 
the next committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 3, strike out lines 16 and 17, and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“(3) Strike out the last proviso.” 


R The committee amendment was agreed 
0. 
Mr. O’HARA of Michigan. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike the requisite num- 
ber of words. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. O’Hara of 
Michigan was granted permission to 
speak out of order.) 

Mr. OHARA of Michigan. Mr. Chair- 
man, a few moments ago I had my at- 
tention drawn to a statement on the AP 
and UP tickers reporting a press confer- 
ence held today by 10 Members of the 
House in which they indicated that it 
was their belief that the senior Senator 
from Minnesota was the strongest can- 
didate the Democratic Party could offer 
for President this fall. 

Further, according to the UP dispatch, 
they said that he was the only Demo- 
cratic candidate who could win this fall 
and that if his principal opponent were 
the candidate, the Democrats would lose 
control of this House. 

Mr. Chairman, that is an interesting 
analysis but one with which I sharply 
disagree. I am impressed nevertheless 
and I took this occasion to congratulate 
the McCarthy organization on its zeal 
and efficiency. I am awed by their feat of 
mobilizing their entire support in the U.S. 
Congress for a single press conference. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report 
the next committee amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 
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On page 3, line 19, insert: 

“Sec. 104. Section 224(c), which relates to 
housing projects in Latin American countries, 
is amended by striking out 6500, 000, 000 and 
substituting 8600, 000, 000“.“ 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report 
the next committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 3, line 22, insert: 

“Sec. 105. Immediately after section 224, 
add the following new section: 

“Sec. 225. EDUCATIONAL GUARANTIES,— 
Notwithstanding the foregoing provisions of 
this title, funds made available for the pur- 
poses of this chapter may be used to promote 
the introduction and application of modern 
educational technology on such terms and 
conditions as the President may specify, in- 
cluding the issuance through appropriate 
agencies of the United States Government of 
guaranties of convertibility to dollars of for- 
eign currencies received from the furnishing, 
distribution, sale, or licensing abroad of 
United States educational materials.’ ” 


Mr. ROONEY of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in opposition to this commit- 
tee amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, there was for many 
years an item in the State, Justice, Com- 
merce, and Federal judiciary appropria- 
tions bill which includes funds for the 
U.S. Information Agency entitled “IMG 
fund”—that is the informational media 
guarantee fund. 

We had that item before the subcom- 
mittee for at least a dozen years. It soon 
appeared to be a huge, expensive gravy 
train for the book publishers and for the 
motion picture interests. 

Year after year the subcommittee 
sought to stop that gravy train or to de- 
rail it in some fashion. But the lobbyists 
were busy beavers. 

Finally, in November of the year 1966, 
with the cooperation of the other body we 
had the train derailed—after it had cost 
the taxpayers about $36.5 million. 

Now this sum of money that was paid 
out to these book publishers and motion 
picture companies was purely a subsidy. 

For instance, they would exhibit a mo- 
tion picture in some Communist or neu- 
tral country such as the one entitled 
“Blackboard Jungle” which showed the 
United States and the people of the 
United States at their worst—and they 
would be subsidized in doing so with 
U.S. taxpayers’ dollars, 

Well, we finally got rid of this gravy 
train in the year 1966. Where do you 
think it now shows up? I will give you 
three guesses. 

It is right in this bill at the bottom 
of page 3 under the heading “Educa- 
tional Guaranties.” It is the very same 
program, 

This is just another way of trying to 
reenact the old informational media 
guaranteed program which went by the 
boards in November of 1966 and which, 
as I have said, cost the taxpayers of this 
country over $364 million. 

I intend to seek permission when we 
get back into the House to insert at 
this point in the Record a list of the 
companies that received this subsidy 
money and the amounts which each of 
them received. The list follows: 
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LIST OF CONTRACTORS AND TOTAL PAYMENTS FOR CURRENCY PURCHASED—{A) FISCAL YEAR 1963 AND (B) CUMULATIVE TOTAL FROM INCEPTION OF PROGRAM TO JUNE 30, 1963 


Dollar payments for foreign 


currency purchased 


Name of contractor Address (a) fiscal year 0 Inception 
1963 of 215 
1963 

Academic Press, Inc „ . $39,426.00 3311, 845. 40 
Acme Code Co., Inc. bs J 16, 902. 02 508, 536. 34 
Adco International C New York, . V. 13, 959, 13 136, 178. 69 
Addison-Wesley Publishing Co., Inc..... Reading, Mass 21, 946. 48 156, 331. 84 
Aero Publishers, Inc Los 8 Cali 0 1, 203. 35 
Affiliated Publis New York, N. V. 0 1, 361, 961. 83 
Alco Pictures Corp ogi Hills, Calif. 0 5,950. 00 
Allied Artists International Corp.. New York, N. v. 34, 173. 34 186, 211. 07 
Allyn & Bacon, Ine f e 0 44, 062. 69 
Alperson Productions, Inc., Edward L... Phen opera Calif. 0 1, 550. 00 
American Biblical Encyclopedia Society, New York, N. V. 0 256, 124. 41 
American Book Co 226,644.56 1, 191, 994. 87 
American Book Sellers 0 221.99 
American Chemical Socie! Washington, D.C- 0 70, 796. 35 
grean Foreign Credit Underwriters New York, 1 SERA 0 2, 500. 00 
Ameren & Foreign Trade Corp 0 9, 993, 91 
American Institute of Accountants. 5 0 784. 65 
i 0 3, 546. 78 
0 2, 607. 93 
St ETENE oes 0 22, 473.38 
Ine. 0 27, 404. 24 
American News Co., Inc., The. 2. 804. 43 334, 842. 17 
American Technical Society. s ea 0 445, 55 
American e Association 0 1, 500. 00 
Americana Corp - Beverly tis Gaii 0 31, 474. 09 
Amsco Music Pung Co. New York 0 106, 591. 83 

Annual Reviews, no — Stanford, b 0 8, 753. 
New York, 0 $171.39 
Philadelphia, P Pa. 0 7.472. 36 
New Yo 2 0 15, 325. 58 
Washington D.C. 777. 84 6, 990. 38 
New York, M. V. 0 2, 245. 23 
f 2,000. 00 2, 000. 00 
0 2,025.71 
Avon Sales Co 0 84, 828. 92 
Baker & Taylor Co., 0 20, 099. 07 
Baker Voorhis & ĉo., Inc. 0 3,174. 09 
Ballantine Books, Inc... 0 14, 160. 37 
Bantam Books, Inc... 0 324, 561.79 

nes & Noble, Inc. 0 81, 946, 
0 419, 690. 33 

0 19, 393. 
0 6,397.17 

0 62,710. 
0 10, 605. 78 
0 1, 680, 61 
0 1, 558. 58 
. 4.755. 85 127, 342. 06 
0 236. 83 
107,428.35 2, 062, 240. 40 
0 244, 184,92 
162.93 1, 023, 095. 20 
3, 946. 10 
„Oswald 21, 354. 21 177.214. 47 
Bruce Publishing Co., The „152.71 
Buena Vista International, inc. 16,859.67 151,132.10 
CBS: Files tae 0 te ae akc 780, 00 780, 00 
Capital International, Inc.. Derb' 0 10, 307. 60 
Castle & Overton, Inc. New 0 71, 827. 45 
Catholic Book Publishing C 0 48, 303. 29 
tholic ig oO 0 1, 386. 53 
Cavalcade Pictures, Inc 0 2,535. 00 
Cellar Book Shop, Th 0 5, 187. 28 
Central National Co 0 240, 312. 94 
Century Music Publishing 0 12,733. 80 
Chelsea Publishing Co. 0 8, 733. 08 
Collier & Sons Corp., P. F. 0 25, 940.74 
Columbia Pictures Corp 0 329, 032. 74 
Columbia Pictures International Corp 65, 124. 64 778, 199. 74 
Columbia University Press 0 6, 433, 32 
0 1,740, 09 
0 5, 556. 89 
3,299. 11 10, 656. 90 
Coronet Films_..........---- 0 5,784. 08 
0 9, 682. 89 
Coronet capes e Agenc: 0 1.787. 49 
S Ltd., Inc. 0 140. 80 
come Ltd. 635, 49 91,771.88 
h oa Ea Foreign Relations, 6 New) Nie N 0 228. 97 
Crowell-Collier Publishing Coo 00 0 302, 373. 04 
0 FCC — pees 0 7, 000. 00 
Curtis Circulation Co. Philadelphia, P. 56, 955. 86 528, 335. 34 
Curtis Publishing Co., The ee RE 0 891, 559. 10 
Delana 8 1p - Hanover, Pa. 0 10, 025. 37 
Daro Expo — Se New otk, N.Y... 0 2, 745, 62 
Davis Book Wholesalers, Inc................d0...... 0 66, 766. 05 
Day Publishing Co., Inc., The EES 0 151, 696. 40 
Decca Records, Ine do. 0 9.951.28 
Bell Distributing, Inc. and Dell Publish- _....do_ 6, 153. 49 98, 224. 69 
Dell Pubiishing TC = 221. 45 185, 236. 92 
Denoyer-Geppert Co.. ae, il a 0 84, 167.10 
Denas Items of Interest Publishing Co., Brak ra, ASTETE 0 451. 48 
Disney, Walt, Productions 0 526, 237. 55 
Dodge & Seymour, Ltd 599. 90 27.629. 67 
Doubleday & Co., Ic 0 408, 692. 34 
Duell, Sloan & Pearce, Inc 0 345.78 
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Dollar payments for foreign 
hased : 


currency purci 


Name of contractor Address (a) fiscal year t Inception 

1963 to June 30 

to June 30, 
Dun & 7 1 Publishing Corp New Vork, N. V 0 1. 902. 50 
Du Pont de Nemours Co., E. 1... 7 Wilmington, Del. 0 547. 48 
Eagle Lion Films, Ine - New York, N. V. 0 52, 485. 00 
European Fund, Inc., The d 0 3.937. 33 
Eastman Kodak Co., Inc Rochester, N. V. $941. 84 10, 316, 41 
Editors & Engineers, Ltd -<----- — Santa ny calls Cal 0 , 000. 00 
Erdmans Publishing Co., Wm. B.. - Grand Rapids, Mich. 0 13,651. 9. 

Kan- Vogel Co., In. onnon Philadelphia, f. 0 165. 
neyclopedia Americana, Division of Beverly Hills, Calſf. 0 24, 871. 54 

Grolier Society, Inc. 

Encyclopedia Britannica, Ine Chicago, Ill 25, 584, 53 257, 267.98 
Encyclopedia Britannica Films, Ine New York, N.Y. „622. 1 173, 012, 41 

Fawcett Publications, Inc. --do... 13,919.70 , 828, 

Faxon Co., Inc., F. W. ston, 0 „268. 
Feffer & Simons, Inc. New York, N. 329,861.33 3, 888, 278, 87 
Feldheim, Inc, Philip... a a G 0 788. 68 
Fidelity Trading Co., Inc. San Francisco, Calif... 0 49. 86 
ischer, Inc., Ca“ New York, N.. 0 16, 098, 77 
Forward Association, Ly 2 1 . J 0 37,645.61 
Franklin Square Agency, Inc Englewood, N.J.. - 101,622.85 110, 134. 65 
Freedman, Harold, Brandt & 2 Brandt New York, N. V „000. 00 3. 000. 00 
San Francisco, e Ge 3, 874, 85 3, 874. 85 
New York, N.Y 0 2; 000, 00 
Gilberton Co., 1 d 0 5,026. 84 
Gilmary Society, | a 0 9, 930, 00 
Ginn & Co 0 1, 150, 500. 35 
Goldman, Sam 0 99, 912. 12 
Goldman; S. Otzar Hasefarim, Inc 0 2, 598, 53 
Goldwyn Productions, Inc., Sa 6 120, 920. 00 
Grolier Society, Inc., The 0 271, 429. 64 
Grune & Stratton, Ine 3, 912. 20 76, 043, 62 
Guaranteed Pictures Co., Inc. 0 1, 200, 00 
Haagens, Gerard Eg... 0 44,035. 54 
Hall & Co., Inc., W. S. 84,609.02 1, 385, 637, 52 
Hansberry, Lortaine- 0 1,000, 00 
Harbor Record Export. 14, 452. 00 14, 452. 00 
Harcourt, Bruce & Co., In 0 89, 206. 15 
Harcourt, Brace & World, | 0 1,043. 64 
Harper & Bros 0 703, 682. 84 
Harper & Row, Publishers, Inc. 2, 149. 20 2, 149. 20 
Harvard Unwersity Press 0 20, 818, 62 
Hearst Corp, Ine 6, 377.61 169, 668, 93 
Heath & Co., D.C. 620. 95 172, 875, 36 
Hebrew Publishing Co., The.. 0 7,373.74 
Heinman, W. Ss 0 2,053. 11 
Herder Book Co., B.. 0 26, 665, 15 
Hillman Periodicals, Inc. 0 37,303. 06 
Hoeber, Inc., Paul BB... 0 15, 648. 39 
Holt, Rinshart & Winston, Ine... 10, 862. 24 15, 584. 23 
Ho International Co., Ihe. do 0 12, 922. 59 
A Publishing Co. ~ Minneapol 0 3,031.95 
realli Media Publishi a York, 0 19, 941. 41 
Inge, William 0 3, 000. 00 
in 8 Publications, | 0 2, 590. 20 
International Art Publishing Co., Inc. 0 2, 499. 98 
International Book Supplies 0 34, 558. 35 
International College of Surgeons, The. ceri af 0 187. 89 
ere „ Schools, Scranton, PS 0 5, 069. 86 

ne, 

tnternationat Music co New York, N. V. 0 17, 605. 59 
oe hast Co. of Latin Scranton, Pa 0 6, 567.95 
International University Press, Inc. New York, N.Y- 0 398. 90 
Interscience 8 Inc. do. 0 546, 191. 46 
Jewish Labor Committee 0 10,991, 63 
Jenish ish Theological Seminary of 0 5, 150. 00 
. Inc., . . 11, 680, 06 117, 487, 73 
Journal-News Corp 0 3, 760, 00 
Kalmus Orchestra Scores, Inc., E. F 0 12, 510. 02 
Katz, Menyhert . 0 63, 323. 71 
Kenedy & Sons, P, J. 0 14, 693, 19 
Keystone Pictures, Ine MO ce 0 13, 013. 36 
Kleiman, Saul Kansas City, Mo_.___.. 0 454. 41 

Knopf, Inc., Alfred A. -- New York, N.Y... 0 809. 
Kramer Books, Inc., Sidney 0 12, 203. 57 
La Hacienda Co., Inc 0 „102. 48 
Laidlaw Bros., Inc 0 73, 466. 97 
Lake, Harry B. 0 10, 738. 74 
Lana Lobell, Inc. 0 364, 797. 59 
yg Lobell, Inc, and Cosmos, Ltd. 0 80, 185, 35 

si 
Lana kabel. ere me Cosmos, Ltd., In ae ee ee 0 1,715, 53 
1 5 5 aes E and Cosmos, Ltd.. 8 0 6, 731. 95 
nada, Inc. 

Lange Medical publications Los Altos, Calf 971.36 9,716, 27 
Latcorp, L New et N.Y. 1, 144. 36 71.904. 93 
Lawson & ag . ͤ eek OR EREA 0 112, 223. 01 
convert 8 publishing Co., Rochester, „ 3 0 1, 567, 783. 82 
Lea & febiger Philadelphia, Pa. 10, 722. 22 231, 610. 95 
eren radi os Angeles, Ca 0 9, 443. 00 
. incott Co., J. Philadelphia, Pa 6, 156. 78 245, 903, 05 
Little Fugitive, Inc_ New 908 N. v. 0 3.022. 10 
Loew's International Corp. EE E 0 1, 323, 431. 45 
yi eA RPS erat 0 2,755, 55 
87 — 8 Inc., and Loew’s International 0 635, 226. 99 
Long 2 College Book Co 9 24, 462. 88 
Loyal University Press 2 0 110, 608, 83 
McCormick-Mathers Publishing Co Wichita, Kai 0 26, 923. 66 
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LIST OF CONTRACTORS AND TOTAL PAYMENTS FOR CURRENCY PURCHASED—{A) FISCAL YEAR 1963 AND (B) CUMULATIVE TOTAL FROM INCEPTION OF PROGRAM TO JUNE 30, 1963—Con. 


Dollar payments for foreign 
currency purchased 


Dollar payments for foreign 
currency purchased 


Name of contractor Address (a) fiscal year © Inception Name of contractor Address (a) „o year (b) Inception 
1963 of program 963 of program 
to June 30, une 30, 
1963 963 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Ine New York, N.Y. --- $328,219.52 $3,549,276. 49 | Perspeciives in Culture, Ine 5, 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Inc. — 23, 944. 92 986, 320.66 | Pietro Deiro Accordion Headquarters. 
MJP Enterprises, Ine 34,340.00 | Pines Publications Ine 569. 
Macfadden Publ 8 International ET e. 0 2,024.76 | Pocket Books. Ine 
Corp. Popular. LShrary, ü ed A 726. 
Macmillan Co., The..........----..---.--.. . 52, 092. 17 1, 579, 680. 25 | Popular Mechanics Co 987. 
Maco Magazine Corp 00 — 0 4,800.00 | Popular Mechanics Press . 
Madden Play Co., inc, Richard -do_. 1, 000. 00 7,000.00 | Praeger Inc., Frederick 146, 116. 21 
Mapleton House Brooklyn, 830. 68 7,509.49 | Pren ice-Hall, inc 362, 355.39 
Marks Music Corp., Edward B . New York, N. v. 0 13,511.33 | Prentice-Hall 3 Inc. 712, 082. 56 
Matson Co., Haroſd 0 4,522.76 | Princeton Universi 796, 932. 66 
MCA TV, Lid 400. 00 400.00 | Prior Co., Inc., W. T. 36, 498. 05 
Mercury Publications, Inc. 0 964.03 | Publications Development Corp. 5,994. 02 
Mentzer, Bush and Co... 0 33, 720.95 — 8 Serre, e R ES 25, 174.69 
Merkos . invone! Chinuch, 0 260,000.00 | Querido, ine. 78, 376. 47 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer, Inc. 55, 383. 59 780, 684. 21 Quigley ‘publishing Co., Inc 2,499. 93 
C ˙ ——— pews pies 0 7, 500. 00 Radio Pictures, Inc_........--....---.-d0.-..-.-----.--- 902, 513. 22 
Monde Publishers, Inc. 0 157, 150. 00 4,705, 08 
Monsky, Jacob 0 4,926, 32 76, 420.71 
Moody — A 8, 000. 00 22, 198. 07 4, 789. 78 
N Subscription Agencies, 3 0 911, 381.57 164, 600. 56 
he Reader's won oc agin, Inc., The. Pes N. V 4,654.37 2, 316, 766. 21 
e Association, Ine eee a A ASS 0 1,000.00 | Record Hunter, The New York, N. V7 297. 64 
Mosby. Co., The C. v is, M 37, 243. 93 303,697.18 | Reinhold Publishing . 5 6, 145. 84 
Motion Picture Export Association of New york, * SEES 0 1,915, 860.59 | Replo; l 14, 702, 13 
America, Inc. Repub 211, 050, 02 
Moulin Productions, Inc GOES E EE 0 23,964.76 | Research Institute of rei 3, 409. 55 
Muller, Maciean & Co., inc.. ..----.---.---- K 0 75,001.27 | Roberts Associates, Inc., Alex S. 00 24; 033. 70 
Museum Books, Inc Caen 0 54,866.72 | Roberts, Inc., Flora....-........---.--.----d0_--.-------.--- 1, 000. 00 
Museum Publications, Inc on 00. snk 0 1, 154, 852.66 | Russak, Ben 2,903, 36 
Music Sales Corp ak Ree 476. 51 7,163.87 | Sadlier, Ine. William Il.. 28, 396. 77 
Nassau Distributing Co - New York, N. 0 52, 459.33 | Salisbury, Inc., Leah. 3, 300, 00 
National Bellas Hees Caribbean Co . North Kansas Ci 0 2,426.24 | Sanborn & Co” Benjamin 5 hicago, 5 3,893. 02 
Nationa! Bellas Hess World Wide Corp. do. 0 7,191.97 | Sann’s Publishing Co., Inc. - New York, N.Y.. z 149, 049, 20 
National Broadcasting Co New York, N. V. 0 560. Saunders Co., W. . Philadelphia, F 478,995, 73 
National Educational Television & Radio [ny ae eae 720. 00 720.00 | Schirmer, Inc., G. - New York, N. V. 0 201, 020. 94 
Center. : Schultz, Inc., Albert. do 325, 153. 68 
National Telefilm Associates, Inc 1.2 Nar — —.— 0 k -d0.- 0 9, 355. 00 
New American Library of World New York, N. V 0 948. do. i 46, 625. 88 
Literature, Inc., The. ~ Culver City, pan 0 45, 353. 40 
Newman Press, Il Westminister, Md. 0 1,503.81 | Selznick Releasing Organization, Inc. New ork, 8 0 118, 073. 04 
Newsweek, Inc.. - New York, N.Y... 4, 239. 14 186,939.77 | Seymour Mittlemark ganization, AOR ts WE ce 0 „011.62 
New World Club, Ic . 0 15, 907. 81 he. 
New York Graphic Society Greenwich, * 0 867.11 | Shulsinger Bros, Linotype & Publishing ct na Jo a 0 40,709.15 
New York Herald Tribune, : - New York, 18, 926. 78 351, 617. 63 Co. k 
New York Times Co., The. atos MCU eon 5, 430. 83 86,468.01 | Silver Burdett Co- Morristown, N.J- 0 357, 243. 70 
Nystrom & Co., A. J......------------ Chicago, We. -RN 0 33,798.52 | Simon & Schuster, * CSELT ew York, N 0 966. 00 
Oltenheimer. & M. 2 e Md: 0 287.78 | Singer Co., The LW --- Syracuse, N.Y 0 96, 593. 10 
Overseas News J Inc. New York, N 0 3,590.00 | Sklarsky, Morris 8 ew York, 0 0.938. 66 
Pacific Book & Supply Corp, New Yo do. 214, 371.53 1,312.112.60 | Small Productions, Inc., Edward - Hollywood, Cal 0 25, 370, 00 
Pacific Book & Supply Cor, 1 nag 0 410, 440.66 | Snyder & Co., Inc., Henry New York, N. V 0 „409, 805. 86 
Paramount International Films, Inc. - 226,636.30 1,070,557. 36 South-Western Publishing Co., Inc Cincinnati, Ohio_ 7, 428, 22 378, 725. 46 
Paramount Pictures Corp BSNS aes 0 523, 455. 00 ite Files, thes ss ae New York, N. V 0 5, 020. 00 
Tb 8 1, 000. 00 1, 000, 00 $ echert-Halner, Inc_._.-......--.--------. 8 0 3, 159. 12 


The number of books and publications 
for the U.S. Information Agency which 
is and should be in charge of book pro- 
grams cost the American taxpayers $10,- 
200,000 in the last fiscal year and $10,- 
400,000 in fiscal year 1967. 

Who would reap the benefits if this 
so-called educational guaranties section 
were to remain in the bill and sub- 
sequently placed in operation? 

The majority of them would most 
likely be the same old crowd from the 
big magazine and book publishers and 
the movie industry. 

An attempt was made last year to 
reestablish the IMG program and it was 
defeated decisively in the other body. 
We now find it inserted in this bill be- 
fore us and if you please, protected 
against a point of order by the rule which 
was adopted the day before yesterday. 

No limitation at all as to cost is placed 
on the bill. No information is contained 
in the report as to the cost or as to any 
detail. 

I might say that the Administrator of 
the AID program called this section to 
my attention. He is decidedly opposed to 
this being included in the bill. I trust 
that the House in its wisdom will vote 
against this committee amendment and 
stop the gravy train getting into motion 
once again. It does not at all belong in 
this bill. 


The language of the bill says that 
“funds made availiable for the purposes 
of this chapter may be used.” Are the 
funds for technical cooperation and de- 
velopment grants or for the Alliance for 
Progress to be used to subsidize these big 
publishing companies? Some of these 
companies are the first to cry out against 
expenditure of the taxpayers’ money but 
not in this instance since they are the 
instigators of this program and are the 
beneficiaries. 

Let us not overload the wagon during 
these times which call for some fiscal 
restraint. As I have previously stated we 
already have the USIA furnishing mil- 
lions of dollars worth of books and mate- 
rials overseas. At a time when cuts are 
being made in the requested funds for 
educational facilities in our own country, 
we should not be initiating another cost- 
ly subsidy program to provide additional 
books and audiovisual aids for foreign 
distribution in the manner proposed. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. ROONEY of New York. I am glad 
to yield to the distinguished gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. BOW. I am delighted to join with 
the gentleman from New York, as I have 
in the Appropriations Committee, in 
knocking out a lot of these programs 
after hearing a great deal about them 


and giving great deal of study to them. 
I am at this time rising in support of the 
gentleman to take out of this bill what 
seems to me to be a complete waste of 
the taxpayers’ money. 

Mr. ROONEY of New York. I thank 
the distinguished gentleman from Ohio. 
I trust the Committee of the Whole will 
vote down this committee amendment. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
Florida is recognized. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Chairman, I wish 
to commend the distinguished gentle- 
man from New York for his remarks 
about the previous program which was 
in the basic law of the USIA, and the 
Appropriations Committee action in 
spotting the flaws and weaknesses in that 
one and working so diligently to knock 
them out. I did not realize it had taken 
that many years to find out there was a 
flaw in that program. 

I know the gentleman from New York 
is one of the most stalwart men in the 
House with respect to watching the tax- 
payers’ money, and he has done a good 
job on that and I commend him. 

However, I do not believe that the 
failures of that particular program, 
which was then administered by the 
USIA, should be used as the basis for 
condemning a realistic and sound ap- 
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proach toward the problems of develop- 
ment. I think everyone will agree that 
in the exploding kind of a world in which 
we live today, one of the basic means of 
assuring progress is the use of modern 
educational techniques to get across 
what you are trying to do. If you read 
this committee amendment carefully, it 
simply says that “funds made available 
for the purposes of this chapter may be 
used to promote the introduction and 
application of modern educational tech- 
nology” on such terms and conditions as 
the President may specify, including 
“the issuance through appropriate agen- 
cies of the U.S. Government of 
guarantees of convertibility to dollars of 
foreign currencies received.” 

I respectfully submit, while agreeing 
with all the argument made by my dis- 
tinguished colleague from New York and 
my distinguished colleague from Ohio 
about the necessity for guarding against 
abuses, that this is no reason for fore- 
closing the possibility of using a great 
tool—modern educational technology— 
to advance the purposes of the AID 


program. 

Those of us who have worked with the 

guarantee program know that it has 
worked extremely well. We have been 
very cautious about it. It has been one 
of the best programs administered by 
AID. 
I cannot see why it should be wrong to 
give AID the opportunity to introduce 
modern educational technology for the 
purpose of advancing the program’s ob- 
jectives. I also cannot see anything wrong 
in allowing those in the United States 
who are interested, the opportunity to 
pay a guarantee fee in order to get Amer- 
ican educational materials to the de- 
veloping countries. I cannot see why that 
would be wrong. We can guard against 
all the things that went wrong before 
that the gentleman from New York 
talked about. The Appropriations Com- 
mittee will have the same kind of oppor- 
tunity to guard against them. 

Mr. ROONEY of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the distinguished gentleman 
from Florida yield? 

Mr. FASCELL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. ROONEY of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I have just one question: Does the 
gentleman not know that Mr. Gaud, the 
highly capable Administrator of AID, is 
against this program and against this 
language being included in this bill? 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Chairman, I will 
tell the distinguished gentleman from 
New York this: I was one of several on 
this committee who fought year after 
year after year to get a guarantee pro- 
gram for housing, and we are still having 
trouble with the Administrator in trying 
to get the proper implementation of that 
program. 

I am not right all the time, and he is 
not right all the time. I just do not see 
all the bugaboos and the bears that the 
gentleman from New York apparently 
sees with respect to the introduction of 
modern educational technology for the 
purposes of assisting the foreign-aid pro- 
gram. 

If it goes sour and goes wrong, we will 
have to change it. But today is a new 
day, and we have all kinds of modern 
educational techniques. We ought to give 
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our businessmen in this country an op- 
portunity to come under the guarantee 
program, so that we can get private en- 
terprise interested in introducing mod- 
ern technology to help with the task of 
development. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the committee amendment. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. FAscELL) there 
were—ayes 30, noes 71. 

So the committee amendment was re- 
jected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the next committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 4, immediately after line 9, insert 
the following: 

“Sec. 106. Section 231 of title IV of chapter 
2 of part I of the Foreign Assistance Act of 
1961, as amended, which relates to general 
authority for surveys of investment oppor- 
tunities, is amended by redesignating sub- 
section (b) as subsection (c) and by insert- 
ing immediately after subsection (a) the fol- 
lowing new subsection: 

„%) Notwithstanding the proviso con- 
tained in subsection (a), the President is au- 
thorized, subject to such regulations as he 
shall prescribed, to finance up to 75 per 
centum of the cost of a survey approved by 
him when he determines that such survey 
will be undertaken to investigate investment 
opportunities for a small or medium-sized 
company and that 

“*(1) financing under this subsection will 
induce United States firms that have never 
invested in less developed countries to un- 
dertake such survey; or 

62) financing under this subsection is 
necessary to encourage such survey in an area 
relatively untouched by United States pri- 
vate enterprise; or 

(3) financing under this subsection will 

encourage the undertaking of such survey in 
an industry which he determines is particu- 
larly significant to development efforts in the 
country concerned. 
The President shall keep the Congress fully 
and currently informed with respect to sur- 
veys undertaken pursuant to this subsection 
and with respect to regulations issued under 
this subsection.’" 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the committee amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, this committee amend- 
ment ought to be stricken in its entirety, 
and, if it is, it will save the taxpayers of 
this country one and a quarter million 
dollars. 

It is utterly ridiculous, Mr. Chairman, 
that the taxpayers should be paying 
commercial firms most of the costs in- 
volved in going abroad to make surveys 
to ascertain whether they want to set up 
businesses. 

Since when did America’s free enter- 
prise become so feeble it could not take 
care of itself by making its own deci- 
sions? 

Yet here are the wild-eyed spenders 
from Foggy Bottom urging that the tax- 
payers foot 75 percent of the bill for 
surveys abroad. 

Let me cite a few examples of the 
companies that have taken advantage of 
this free ride. 

Pan American World Airways officials 
went to Africa to see whether they could 
make money there in the hotel business. 
The taxpayers footed $19,000 of the cost. 

Brinks, the armored car people, got a 
vacation in Africa on a survey of some- 
thing called security facilities, 

O. Roy Chalk, the D.C. Transit owner, 
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had a free ride to the Philippines to the 
tune of $28,000 out of the taxpayers’ 
hides. Napco Industries, the gearmak- 
ing firm, whose officers are cronies of 
HUBERT HORATIO HUMPHREY and who ap- 
parently took AID for $4 million in a 
fraudulent deal in India, took AID again 
by way of a junket to South America 
that the taxpayers paid for, thanks to 
this section of the bill. 

The list of these wealthy companies 
goes on and on—Standard Fruit, Kop- 
pers Co., International, Phelps Dodge, 
Jewel Tea Co., Lockheed Aircraft, Amer- 
ican Cement Co., just to name a few. 

It is past time to stop making the pub- 
lic the fall guy for these free rides. Last 
year the public was hooked into paying 
for only half the cost of these trips. Now 
in this bill they want to soak the tax- 
payers for 75 percent o1 the costs. 

Moreover, how does this square with 
the President’s demands that private in- 
vestors stop the outflow of dollars 
abroad? 

There should not be one red cent in 
this bill for this sort of open-handed 
treatment, and I hope the committee 
amendment will be defeated. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the committee amendment. 

First it should be noted, with regard to 
the remarks of the gentleman from Iowa, 
that he is not—I emphasize again, he is 
not—by his amendment attempting to 
strike from the bill the authorizing sec- 
tion from the present law. The authoriz- 
ing section under which the expenditures 
he is talking about and complaining 
about were made is in present law. I am 
not familiar with the individual cases he 
mentions, and I am not going to attempt 
to refute the arguments he makes as to 
them. The only purpose of this amend- 
ment is to extend under this section of 
the bill the same opportunities to small- 
and medium-sized companies, on a 75- 
percent financing basis. 

The extension, as Members will see on 
line 21 of page 4, is to “a small- or me- 
dium-sized company.” 

The amendment came as a result of 
the hearings held before the Foreign 
Economic Subcommittee. The purpose is 
to try to encourage studies by such firms, 
because that we found that all the 
studies were being made by the larger 
firms, and the investments abroad gen- 
erally were in the area of big business, 
not small- and medium-sized business. 

That is the purpose of the amend- 
ment, to try to correct and improve the 
present law. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I am glad to yield to the 
gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. I am glad to hear that 
O. Roy Chalk, among others, is a small 
businessman. 

Mr. TAFT. I should like to point out to 
the gentleman that none of the com- 
plaint he is making as to financing would 
occur under this amendment. That has 
already occurred, and it may or may 
not have been small business. 

The only attempt being made by this 
amendment is to extend these provisions 
to small- and medium-sized businesses 
in an effective way. 
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Mr. FaSCELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I am glad to yield to the 
gentleman from Florida. 

Mr. FASCELL. I want to associate 
myself with the gentleman’s remarks in 
explanation of the committee amend- 
ment, and agree with him. What we are 
trying to do is simply to make this op- 
portunity available to small- and 
medium-sized companies. I will em- 
phasize again what we are talking about 
is an authorization of about $2.1 million 
for investment survey opportunities so as 
to provide some incentive for the intro- 
duction of private enterprise into the 
foreign aid business. 

Those of you who are opposed to the 
program should certainly try to support 
those of us who want to provide these 
reasonable incentives. I suggest that this 
sum of money is a reasonable incentive 
to American industry to conduct surveys 
to determine whether they could get into 
a particular country with a particular 
project. If the company then finds the 
project is feasible, they bear the whole 
cost of it. 

This has been a very modest program 
and has worked very well. It has at- 
tracted American private industry to 
foreign countries to conduct surveys. We 
are trying in a small way to expand it so 
that it will be available not just to the 
largest American corporations but also 
to some of the medium and smaller com- 
panies. 

Mr. Chairman, I respectfully submit, 
as the gentleman from Ohio pointed out, 
that this is a reasonable and logical ex- 
tension of a good program. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, I only wish to take 30 
seconds to question the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. Gross]. 

I do not think it was proper for you to 
mention on the floor that some cronies of 
Vice President Humpurey have benefited 
by this program, since all of the McCar- 
thy Democrats may now attack the en- 
tire program, and just think what would 
happen to the AID bill under those 
circumstances. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to point 
out to the gentleman from Chicago [Mr. 
DERWINSKI], that I do not know where 
he is getting his estimate of the Mc- 
Carthy supporters in the Congress. He 
is one of my oldest friends, but if all of 
his supporters in the House turn against 
the program, there will only be half a 
dozen against it, anyway, so do not worry 
too much about it. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the committee amend- 
ment. 

This has been a very worthwhile pro- 
gram. It is a program that both large 
and small industry are very much in- 
terested in. It is a program that has 
worked very well. It has brought results 
in the way of American investments in 
many of the underdeveloped countries 
overseas. Most of these surveys are good 
ones, and there is only a small amount 
of money involved here. The committee 
reduced the figure from $2.1 million to 
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$1.15 million. I hope the committee 
amendment is adopted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the committee amendment. 

The committee amendent was agreed 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 104. Section 232 of title IV of chapter 
2 of part I of the Foreign Assistance Act of 
1961, as amended, which relates to authoriza- 
tion for surveys of investment opportunities, 
is amended as follows: 

(a) Strike out 1968“ and substitute 
1969“. 

(b) Strike out 82, 100,000“ and substitute 
“$1,500,000. 

COMMITTEE AMENDMENTS 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the first committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 5, line 11, strike out “Src. 104.“ 
and insert in lieu thereof “Src. 107.“ 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the next committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 5, beginning in line 16, strike out 
“$1,500,000” and insert in lieu thereof “$1,- 
250,000”. 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

TITLE VI—ALLIANCE FOR PROGRESS 

Sec. 105. Section 252(a) of title VI of 
chapter 2 of part I of the Foreign Assistance 
Act of 1961, as amended, which relates to 
authorization for the Alliance for Progress, 
is amended as follows: 

(a) Strike out “1967, $696,500,000, and for 
the fiscal year 1968, $578,000,000, which 
amounts are” and substitute “1969, $625,- 
000,000, which is“. 

(b) Strike out “$100,000,000 in each such 
fiscal year of the funds appropriated pur- 
suant to this section for use beginning in 
each such fiscal year” and substitute “$110,- 
000,000". 

(c) Strike out “years ending June 30, 
1967, through June 30, 1968, respectively” 
and substitute “year ending June 30, 1969”. 

COMMITTEE AMENDMENTS 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the next committee amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 5, line 19, strike out “Src. 105.“ 
and insert in lieu thereof “Src. 108. (a)“. 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the next committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 5, line 23, strike out “(a)” and 
insert in lieu thereof “(1)”. 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the next committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 5, line 25, strike out “$625,000,000" 
and insert in lieu thereof 8495, 000, 000“. 

AMENDMENT TO COMMITTEE AMENDMENT 
OFFERED BY MR. DERWINSKI 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment to the committee 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment to the committee amendment 
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offered by Mr. DERWINSKI: On page 5, line 25, 
of the reported bill, strike out “$495,000,000” 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 
“$420,000,000”. 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Chairman, I 
have another amendment to this section. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the next para- 
graph be considered as read, and printed 
in the Recorp so that the gentleman from 
Illinois will be able to offer his amend- 
ments en bloc. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
Illinois can offer the amendments en 
bloc if he makes a unanimous request 
to do so. 

Mr. DERWINSKEI. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent that I be per- 
mitted to offer the two amendments en 
bloc to this section. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Tlinois? 

There was no objection. 

AMENDMENT TO COMMITTEE AMENDMENT 
OFFERED BY MR. DERWINSKI 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the other amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. DERWINSKI] 
to the committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment to the committee amend- 
ment offered by Mr. DERWINSKI: On page 6, 
line 4, strike out “$110,000,000” and insert 
in lieu thereof the following: “$90,000,000”. 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
Massachusetts, the distinguished Speak- 
er, will state his parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. McCORMACK. As I understand it, 
the two amendments are being con- 
sidered en bloc and will be voted upon 
en bloc? 

The CHAIRMAN. That is correct. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Chairman, these 
amendments reduce the grants under the 
Alliance for Progress by $20 million and 
the total Alliance for Progress program 
provided by $75 million. More specifi- 
cally, the figures involved would be $49 
million less than the 1968 appropriation. 
But in the case of grants it would be $10 
million higher than the amount of grants 
appropriated in 1968. 

Frankly, Mr. Chairman, we have been 
advised by officials of the Agency that 
the grant program is dearest to their 
heart and suggestions have been made 
that we be as discreet as possible with 
this program. I say this largely to point 
out the fact that in this item I am trying 
to be realistic. I felt that by limiting the 
reduction in grants from $110 million as 
requested by the committee to $90 mil- 
lion we would not do any disservice to 
the operation of this program. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to take a 
moment to point out the fact that in 
addition to the Alliance for Progress we 
have authorized $2,150 million for the 
Inter-American Development Bank. May 
I also point out, Mr. Chairman, that the 
United States share of this amounts to 
about 75 percent of the capital that will 
be paid in and as a result of this pro- 
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gram has had the support of this Con- 
gress? 

So I believe that the Alliance for Prog- 
ress program can very properly stand 
the cuts which we suggest here. 

Actually, I feel that these are very 
moderate reductions of the authoriza- 
tion. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the balance 
of my time. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I respectfully submit 
that the amendments offered by the gen- 
tleman from Ilinois ought not be 
adopted on at least two counts: First, 
because it is obvious to anyone looking at 
the bill that a substantial reduction has 
already been made in the program for 
the Alliance for Progress; and second, 
because a further $75 million reduction 
would cut into programs in three of the 
major countries in South America which 
are now conducting stabilization pro- 
grams, and relying very heavily on what 
we are authorizing in this bill. 

It would have a tremendously adverse 
effect on those countries if we were to cut 
this down to the amount that the gentle- 
man is talking about. 

Mr. Chairman, we were very careful to 
prune the Alliance for Progress program 
in the committee, and any amounts that 
cut so substantially as the gentleman is 
now suggesting would really have a 
harmful effect. 

In addition, I do not know for what 
reasons the amendments propose to 
change the $110 million of grant techni- 
cal assistance to $90 million. I wonder 
whether that does or does not change 
the overall amount involved in that sec- 
tion. Maybe it does. I would be glad to 
yield to the gentleman from Illinois for 
a clarification. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. The reason for that 
figure, as we understood it, it would give 
the agency the flexibility they requested 
in the patent figure, and as the gentle- 
man well knows, the statistics provided 
in the various committee reports that 
the fiscal year 1968 appropriation pro- 
vided for $80 million in grants under this 
program. Under my amendment we are 
authorizing $90 million. What we have 
reduced, however, is the committee figure 
of $495 million to a total of $420 million 
for the Alliance for Progress authoriza- 
tion. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Chairman, there is 
this that I would like to add. 

Those who would reduce the U.S. con- 
tribution under the Alliance for Prog- 
ress are apparently under the miscon- 
ception that fiscally the Alliance is bad 
for the United States, or that at best, its 
effect is neutral. On the contrary, the 
Alliance has been extremely good for the 
United States, and it has contributed di- 
rectly to our national progress and pros- 
perity. 

The basic facts show this: 

More than 88 percent of all foreign 
aid funds spent by the Agency for Inter- 
national Development are spent in the 
United States for U.S. goods, products, 
and services. 

U.S. loan disbursements to Latin 
America have been used by those coun- 
tries to purchase goods and services 
from the United States, to much the 
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same extent as the AID assists in fi- 
nancing projects and programs. 

Latin America’s development has ex- 
panded the demand for our goods far 
beyond what has been generated by this 
tied lending. In the 7 years of the Alli- 
ance, the United States has progressed 
from a deficit of approximately $300 mil- 
lion in our annual balance of payments 
with Latin America to a surplus of $332 
million last year. 

Cutting back the U.S. contribution to 
the Alliance for Progress appears to 
penalize the Latin American nations for 
the great accomplishments that they 
have made within the Alliance. It seems 
to deny that the United States has played 
any significant role, and that this role 
must continue. It seems to assume that 
progress will continue automatically 
without the participation of th. United 
States. 

It also ignores the tremendous and 
primarily important role of self-help on 
the part of the Latin American countries, 
which are investing $9 in the Alliance 
for each dollar that we contribute. But 
the U.S. contribution is a great catalyst, 
and since almost all of it represents a 
flow of development capital from out- 
side Latin America, it is indispensable to 
their progress. 

Useful as our investments have been 
in building toward the future peace and 
security of the Latin American countries, 
they have been relatively modest in 
terms of our own overall production. The 
total of U.S. investments in the Alliance 
for Progress in fiscal year 1969, includ- 
ing loans, grants, Public Law 480, mili- 
tary assistance program, Export-Import 
Bank, Peace Corps, and contributions to 
the Inter-American Development Bank 
constitute less than 0.2 percent of total 
U.S. gross national product. The AID 
program financed under this legislation 
is, of course, a great deal less, 0.08 per- 
cent of the U.S. estimated GNP for 1969 
and 0.3 percent of the total U.S. budget 
for fiscal 1969. 

These facts bear out my contention. 
What is the effect of the Alliance for 
Progress on che U.S. economy? Our cur- 
rent annual assistance to the Alliance 
countries—and 80 percent of it is in loans 
to be repaid—is less than one-sixth of 
what Americans spend at Christmas 
time. It is clear we are not depriving 
ourselves by our current efforts. And, as 
I have pointed out, the great bulk of 
our assistance comes back to us in the 
form of purchases of U.S. goods and serv- 
ices. Therefore, any diminution in aid to 
the Alliance could unfavorably affect 
our economy. It should be clear that the 
continued well-being of the United 
States depends upon the well-being of 
our neighbors. I strongly oppose any fur- 
ther reductions in fiscal 1969 authori- 
zations for che Alliance for Progress. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope the amendments 
will be defeated. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in upposition to 
the amendment. The committee in its 
wisdom has already cut the funds for 
the Alliance for Progress. 

Again I want to congratulate the mi- 
nority for seeing that the cut was too 
low and restoring the amount to $90 
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million. The committee had made this 
item $110 million. This is a very impor- 
tant part of the program, and we feel it 
should not be cut at all and that the 
$110 million should stand. 

So as I say, Mr. Chairman, I am op- 
posed to both the cut in the Alliance for 
Progress, and the cut in technical as- 
sistance. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I had intended to offer 
an amendment to the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Illinois 
to cut the Alliance for Progress funds 
from $495 million to $345 million, since 
there is $56.4 million of previously ap- 
propriated funds unobligated, or de- 
obligated, that are available for use. 
But I recognize the facts of life when 
I see them. It would be futile to ex- 
pect a reasonable cut to be accepted. I 
guess the best way to handle this bill is 
to just vote against it—try to kill it. 

Here is a program, the Alliance for 
Progress, that was sold to Congress for 
the avowed purpose of creating an in- 
vestment climate in Latin America that 
would entice American private investors 
to rush in with their dollars. That was 
the hue and cry of those who seem to 
think all the problems of the world can 
be solved by victimizing American tax- 
payers and spewing bundles of their dol- 
lars around the globe. 

How easy it was for Milton Eisenhower 
and others of his do-gooding persuasion 
to launch such multi-billion dollar pro- 
grams and then slide out of sight, leay- 
ing the taxpayers holding the sack for 
their misdeeds. 

Despite all this looting of the U.S. 
Treasury, there are just as many mili- 
tary supported dictators and oligar- 
chies—just as many peons and peasants 
in Latin America as there were when 
this program was launched. The purpose 
of my amendment would have been two- 
fold: to start the phaseout of still an- 
other program that the taxpayers of this 
country cannot afford, and to give the 
Members who recently voted to sock 
these same U.S. taxpayers with increased 
taxes another opportunity to redeem the 
pledge they made at the same time to cut 
spending by $6 billion. 

Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word and 
rise in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to 
the amendment, 

Over the past 7 years, Latin America, 
with sustained assistance from the 
United States, has gone far toward real- 
izing the goals of the Alliance for Prog- 
ress. Advances over a broad front, in- 
cluding economic growth, improved 
social justice and greater political sta- 
bility, have been substantiated by the in- 
formation that accompanied the admin- 
istration’s request for U.S. support of 
the Alliance for the coming years as 
well as the studies recently prepared to 
3 the results of our combined ef- 
orts. 

Perhaps an even better indication ~f 
the change that has taken place in Latin 
America since 1961 was the affectionate 
reception given President Johnson by 
the governments and people of Central 
America on his recent trip. The warmth 
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and good will that was so apparent in 
every country the President visited re- 
sulted in good part from the trust, con- 
fidence, and mutual respect that has 
been generated between the United 
States and its southern neighbors since 
the inception of the Alliance for Prog- 
ress. 

This confidence was not easily won. 
To achieve it, the people of Latin Amer- 
ica have had to show their willingness 
to undertake massive reform and to 
shoulder heavy burdens imposed by the 
requirements of their development. On 
our part, we in the United States had 
to completely rethink our basic attitudes 
toward the other Americans with whom 
we share this hemisphere. We have had 
to act on our often repeated statements 
that we believe a special relationship 
exists between the countries of the Amer- 
icas, a relationship that calls for co- 
operation and friendship far beyond the 
common courtesy shown by good neigh- 
bors. 

At many points over the past 7 years, 
we have reviewed the U.S. role in the 
Alliance for Progress to determine 
whether a different approach might be 
more effective or even whether we could 
continue our role, effective as it was, in 
the light of manifold commitments else- 
where. Without exception the United 
States decided that the Alliance for 
Progress was the best solution yet found 
to the problems of underdevelopment, 
that the modernization of Latin America 
was of great importance to our own well- 
being, and that the role of the United 
States in the Alliance was vital to its 
continued success. 

To my mind, nothing has transpired 
to justify changing that judgment. On 
the contrary, Latin America stands to- 
day on the threshold of self-sustained 
growth. It has marshaled its resources 
and established the institutions that 
must lay the intricate groundwork for 
rational regional development. The Al- 
liance has attracted dedicated techni- 
cians to its service and enjoys the firm 
support of more hemispheric leaders 
than ever before. 

We are only fooling ourselves to pre- 
tend that after 7 years of sustained sup- 
port we can now hazard a temporary 
break or slowdown in our assistance to 
Latin America. Already, suggestions that 
we adopt such an approach or that we 
protect ourselves from their exports have 
raised doubts throughout the hemisphere 
about our true commitment to the re- 
gion. We must allay those doubts by act- 
ing to see that this and the succeeding 
administrations have the necessary re- 
sources to continue our full participa- 
tion in the vital Alliance. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on 
the amendments to the committee 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. DERWINSKI.] 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. DERWINSKI), 
there were—ayes 47, noes 54. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Chairman, I 
demand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. DERWINSKI 
and Mr. GALLAGHER. 

The Committee again divided, and the 
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tellers reported that there were—ayes 
74, noes 84, 

So the amendments to the committee 
amendment were rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the committee amendment. 

The committee amendment 
agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the next committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 6, line 1, strike out “(b)” and 
insert in lieu thereof “(2)”. 


The committee amendment 
agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the next committee amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 6, line 5, strike out “(c)” and 
insert in lieu thereof “(3)”. 


The committee amendment 
agreed to. 

The Chairman. The Clerk will report 
the next committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 6, immediately after line 7, insert 
the following: 

“(b) Section 252 (b), which relates to au- 
thorization for the Partners of the Alliance, 
is amended by striking out ‘1968, $714,000° 
and substituting 1969, $500,000’.” 


The committee amendment 
agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will re- 
port the next committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 6, immediately after line 10, insert 
the following: 

“TITLE IX—UTILIZATION OF DEMOCRATIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS IN DEVELOPMENT 

“Sec. 109. Section 281 of the Foreign As- 
sistance Act of 1961, as amended, is amended 
as follows: 

“(a) At the end of subsection (c), add the 
following new sentence: ‘In particular, em- 
phasis should be given to research designed 
to increase understanding of the ways in 
which development assistance can support 
democratic social and political trends in 
recipient countries.’ 

“(b) At the end of section 281, add the 
following new subsection: 

“*(e) In order to carry out the purposes 
of this title, the agency primarily respon- 
sible for administering part I of this Act 
shall develop systematic programs of inserv- 
ice training to familiarize its personnel with 
the objectives of this title and to increase 
their knowledge of the political and social 
aspects of development, In addition to other 
funds available for such purposes, not to 
exceed 1 per centum of the funds authorized 
to be appropriated for grant assistance un- 
der this chapter may be used for carrying 
out the objectives of this subsection’.” 


committee 
agreed to. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I am a strong sup- 
porter of title IX. We are considering 
here the future of the Alliance for Prog- 
ress. Just what is the Alliance for Prog- 
ress all about? The Alliance is a vast 
hemispheric partnership to encourage 
development and improvement of liv- 
ing standards which is ultimately con- 
cerned with people—the little people in 
our hemisphere who have been crushed 
by the neglect of centuries. 

The Alliance is now 7 years old—it is 
moving slowly towards fulfillment of 
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what we collectively have planned. The 
Alliance deserves our full support. 

The nations that pledged themselves 
to intensive cooperative effort 7 years 
ago in Punta del Este, Uruguay, at the 
inception of the Alliance for Progress, 
and the new nations that have become 
our allies since that time realize that un- 
less the great mass of Americans 
throughout our hemisphere who are po- 
litically mute today are given a voice in 
their society, all our great effort to ex- 
pand and merge national economies and 
to generate political stability will come 
to naught, 

The charter we have signed puts us on 
record as believing that “no system can 
guarantee true progress unless it affirms 
the dignity of the individual which is the 
foundation of our civilization.” Through 
our efforts all Alliance members seek to 
improve and strengthen democratic in- 
stitutions through application of the 
principle of self-determination by the 
people.” 

In the Foreign Assistance Act of 1966, 
the U.S. Congress reaffirmed our Nation’s 
commitment to this endeavor by includ- 
ing a new section in the act. This section 
is known as title IX. It foresees growth 
of local initiative and, most importantly, 
the development of what are called grass- 
roots democratic institutions. 

Are the developing nations of the Alli- 
ance for Progress fulfilling their com- 
mitment to the people, and how is this 
country carrying out its mandate? I can 
assure you they are. 

There is the small village of La Tra- 
vesia near the capital city of Tegucigalpa, 
Honduras, Late in 1967 community lead- 
ers from La Travesia came to our AID 
mission seeking help to finish a water 
system the town had begun. They had 
already dug a well with a loan the equiv- 
alent of $1,750. The money had not 
stretched far enough, however, for a 
reservoir and a pipe network, and they 
needed additional funds. 

Upon investigation, the AID Special 
Projects Fund Committee found erosion 
was a serious problem. The assistance 
would be forthcoming if the community 
would build soil erosion check dams in 
the gullies and on the slopes around the 
village. For each running meter of wall 
the community built, the AID Special 
Project Committee agreed to give the 
equivalent of $3.50 toward the water 
system. 

Even before AID had completed the 
official contract, a community leader re- 
turned to report that 131 meters of check 
dams had been built. Since that time the 
community has built enough check dams 
to earn the total $1,450 that AID had 
allocated. But they did not stop there. 
Villagers planted banana trees and small 
gardens in the rich sediment that col- 
lected behind the small dams. 

Seventeen farmers from the commu- 
nity of Los Pocitos, Panama, heard 
about a new program called cooperative 
housing. The farmers met with repre- 
sentatives of the Panamanian Govern- 
ment and U.S. AID mission. They found 
encouragement and promises to provide 
initial financing and advice to help them. 
They found, however, that they them- 
selves would have to accept the respon- 
sibility for making project decisions and 
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carrying out the actual construction. The 
technicians told them they should start 
a cooperative savings program and gath- 
er what material they could find to build 
the houses. Committees were organized 
by vote to oversee the construction, sav- 
ings and education programs. 

While building the first group of 10 
houses, the members learned how to buy 
materials, how to select members who 
would get the loans, how to build the 
houses, and how to keep the books nec- 
essary to keep track of monthly loan 
payments and control the revolving fund 
by which the cooperative would expand. 

The first group of 10 houses cost, on 
the average, about $300. The recipients 
would pay for these houses over a 10- 
year period at the rate of $4 each month. 

The housing cooperative of Los Poci- 
tos has grown and flourished with very 
little outside assistance. 

Los Pocitos was only the beginning. 
Eight similar projects are now underway 
in other towns and villages. 

A few months ago, 17 campesinos in 
the southern Honduran village of 
Papalon decided that they needed to im- 
prove their own lives. As a group, the 
farmers bought 22 acres of land with 
a loan from the Honduran Savings and 
Loan Federation and AID. They bor- 
rowed an additional $175 from the Food 
and Agriculture Organization of the 
United Nations to pay for two kinds of 
rice seed and some fertilizer. They them- 
selves pooled a total of $80 to rent oxen 
to plow their land. 

As the men began their work, the 
rainy season stopped early. Undis- 
couraged the farmers obtained an emer- 
gency loan from the Honduran Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to rent a pump and 
sprinkler system to irrigate the drying 
fields. They saved most of the rice crop, 
but their other food crops failed in the 
drought. In order to have enough to eat 
until the rice crop came in, the farmers 
negotiated another loan, this time with 
the National Development Bank of 
Honduras to buy corn. 

Finally the first 10 acres of rice were 
ready. The harvest yielded almost 12 
tons of rice. With the money received 
from the sale of that rice, the farmers 
paid off their loans to the Food and 
Agriculture Organization and the Na- 
tional Development Bank. They made 
their payment on the loan they had 
received to buy the land, purchased new 
seed, fertilizer, and insecticide to replant 
the 10 acres while the other 12 acres of 
rice were ripening. They decided to take 
no money for the 1,940 man-days they 
put into producing the first crop and to 
get another loan to buy their own irriga- 
tion equipment to enable them to plant 
rice the year round. 

As a result of their determination and 
patience, the farmers in their second year 
realized an increase of earnings of some 
1,700 percent. The local AID mission is 
now helping the group become a formal 
agricultural service cooperative. 

Of course, the farmers have not solved 
all their problems or learned all there is 
to know about modern farming methods, 
but they are progressing. Other farmers 
in the valley want to join the coopera- 
tive that in its small way has added an 
increment to Honduran economy and a 
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totally new dimension to the quality of 
life in Valle Papalon. 

These are three small illustrations how 
the hemisphere is working to insure a 
better life for all Americans in free and 
democratic societies. Projects such as 
these, some of them including hundreds 
of towns and thousands of citizens, are 
scattered throughout Latin America. 

The ideas come from the people them- 
selves who contribute most of the money 
and effort needed to carry them out. 
Once they know the way, Latin Ameri- 
cans have found that they have abilities 
and skills they never dreamed they had. 
Our foreign assistance is helping mobil- 
ize these talents and resources. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

TITLE X—-PROGRAMS RELATING TO POPULATION 
GROWTH 

Sec. 106. Section 292 of title X of chapter 
2 of part I of the Foreign Assistance Act of 
1961, as amended, is amended by striking out 
all of the first clause through “available 
only” and substituting “Funds provided to 
carry out the provisions of part I of this Act 
shall be available”, 

COMMITTEE AMENDMENTS 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report 
the committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 7, line 7, strike out “Sec. 106,” 
and insert in lieu thereof “Src. 110.”. 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report 
the next committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 7, beginning in line 9, strike out 
“amended by striking out all of the first 
clause through ‘available only’ and substitut- 
ing ‘Funds provided to carry out the pro- 
visions of part 1 of this Act shall be avail- 
able’.” and insert in lieu thereof the follow- 
ing: “amended by striking out ‘1968, $35,- 
000,000’ and substituting ‘1969, $50,000,000’.” 
AMENDMENT TO THE COMMITTEE AMENDMENT 

OFFERED BY MR. FULTON OF PENNSYLVANIA 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, I offer an amendment to the 
committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment to the committee amendment 
offered by Mr. FuLTON of Pennsylvania: On 
page 7, line 12, strike out the committee 
words inserted and amend by striking out 
“1968” and inserting “1969”. 


Mr, FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, this is a very simple amend- 
ment. At the present time there is au- 
thorized for the current year, fiscal 
1968, $35 million for programs relating 
to population growth under U.S. foreign 
aid legislation. I feel that is enough for 
fiscal 1969, too. It is an increase of a low 
$20 million figure from the previous year. 
It has now come up to $35 million in 
1968, and the committee amendment 
would increase it to $50 million for fiscal 
year 1969, up $15 million more. 

My feeling is that the programs should 
proceed at this level of U.S. dollar funds 
to be authorized and to be obtained from 
the U.S. taxpayers. These programs 
should use more of the counterpart 
funds. So my amendment continues the 
same amount of U.S. dollar funds in the 
1969 fiscal year as the program has for 
1968. My amendment does not cut the 
programs one penny below present 1968 
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levels. My amendment opposes the in- 
crease of such programs by almost 50 
percent for 1969. This is one of the larg- 
est proposed 1969 increases for any pro- 
gram we have had on this floor this year. 

Under these circumstances, my amend- 
ment really does not cut the use of the 
funds regarding population growth pro- 
grams, There are now in the two coun- 
tries of Pakistan and India, which are 
most involved in this type program 
counterpart funds greatly in excess of 
the amount that could be used in coun- 
terpart funds. That is, there are these 
excess funds of local currency, in both 
Pakistan and India, held in the names 
of the United States and each country in 
joint accounts, in the name of the United 
States and Pakistan on the one hand, and 
of the United States and India on the 
other hand. I understand that $5.3 mil- 
lion in rupees were used this fiscal year 
for family planning in Pakistan. In India 
the Agency has obligated $4 million in 
Public Law 480 rupees for family plan- 
ning projects. 

Previously, last year, I had been the 
Member with an amendment that had 
tried to set the figure at a moderate 
figure so that we would not be wasting 
the taxpayers’ dollars, but proceed 
with family planning programs on a 
reasonable basis. I feel that a policy of 
overfunding and increasing these popu- 
lation growth funds of the U.S. tax- 
payers is poor management. I oppose in- 
creasing this contribution greatly over 
each year’s figure, from fiscal year 1967 
to fiscal year 1968, and again increasing 
it another large percent in fiscal year 
1969. This is going too fast, especially 
when we have the counterpart funds 
lying there unused. 

Counterpart funds can be used in these 
countries, because as soon as the United 
States agrees as to purpose with either 
Pakistan or India they can be promptly 
released from the joint accounts. The 
funds are already there, developed from 
other U.S. foreign aid programs, I there- 
fore recommend that those counterpart 
funds be used, as they are clearly not 
being adequately used to this date. 

As a matter of fact, in the other body 
the senior Senator from Arkansas, the 
chairman of the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, had recommended a 
figure of $100 million increase last year 
for these funds the U.S. taxpayers would 
be required for population growth funds. 
I felt that was completely too much, and 
again emphasized that the family plan- 
ning programs should be chiefly a local 
domestic responsibility of each country. 

I feel that the counterpart funds 
which lie there in hundreds of thousands 
of dollars and millions on millions of 
dollars should be used by the particular 
country to finance these domestic pro- 
grams. When Congress comes to the point 
in the United States where Congress is 
doubling the program, adding large per- 
centages of increase in each of 2 years 
in succession, the increase is going up 
too fast to be efficient and economical. 

My amendment simply takes out of 
the committee amendment the figure for 
the year 1968 and puts in the figure 1969. 
Therefore my amendment continues the 
$35 million annual authorization the 
same as in the current fiscal year. Amaz- 
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ingly, this amount has been adequate in 
this fiscal year. So I believe if the House 
should adopt my figures continuing the 
family planning and population growth 
funds authorized for U.S. taxpayer par- 
ticipation of our money in the same 
amount, $35 million for fiscal year 1969, 
that would be a proper approach. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr, Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. I yield 
to the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Chairman, I 
take the floor to make some observations 
on the broad questions of foreign policy 
and the foreign aid program that should 
aid and abet our foreign policy. It is true 
what a distinguished lady and leader in 
the Congress, Frances Bouton, of Ohio, 
who spoke an eloquent statement when 
she said: 

Foreign aid can never take the place of 
foreign policy. 


This stresses the importance of foreign 
policy. 

Foreign policy should be stressed, be- 
cause it seems that the trouble with the 
American foreign policy is that we have 
no recognizable, consistent, and adequate 
foreign policy. This was made clear not 
too long ago by a very high official in 
Government. A question on foreign pol- 
icy was directed to the highest official of 
the executive brench by a member of 
the press and he responded in essence 
that— 

We do business today with 120 different 
nations in the world so we have 120 different 
foreign policies, 


It is my belief that those words ut- 
tered by the distinguished public official 
was a true statement, but it is a truth 
that is also a tragedy. In response to this 
tragedy, I have said what I believe 
deeply, and that is “that this country 
needs one foreign policy that is dedi- 
cated to the establishment and exten- 
sion of the basic freedoms in every part 
of the world where there are people. The 
basic freedoms include the four freedoms 
declared for the world in World War II 
plus a fifth, ‘the freedom of movement 
of men and goods’.” This policy then 
could be aided and abetted by 120 dif- 
ferent ingenious American ways to es- 
tablish and extend this policy. It has 
often been said a nation’s foreign policy 
ought to be one that is dedicated to a 
nation’s interest and designed to protect 
and safeguard its way of life. It is my 
belief that by the promotion of the basic 
freedoms, we are, in fact, safeguarding 
our own way of life, for it is true that 
when we give freedom and opportunity 
to others, we have more freedom and 
opportunity ourselves, 

Mr. Chairman, I think in a very hap- 
hazard way we have been doing this, but 
more by accident; and it has been the 
byproduct with our aid programs and 
not as the prime objective. 

Mr. Chairman, also I want to point out 
that the world, unfortunately, misunder- 
stands American interests and objectives 
and, most of all, fails to appreciate the 
noble part our Nation has played on so 
many occasions in past history in pro- 
moting peace, good will, and understand- 
ing. The world does not understand be- 
cause we, ourselves, do not understand 
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and appreciate the part we have played 
in the world toward the promotion of 
peace. Because we don't understand, we 
don’t talk about it and so may I briefly 
call attention to some evidence of our 
interest and contributions through the 
years? 

It has been noted by a highly pres- 
tigious world-minded organization. I 
speak of the famous Nobel Committee 
which annually gives prizes through 
contributions in the field of chemistry, 
physics, physiology and medicine, lit- 
erature and peace. Since this committee 
was formed in 1901, 14 different Ameri- 
can citizens have received this cherished 
and highly respected citation. This is 
more than any two other nations can 
boast of and must establish our Nation in 
this committee and fair-minded people 
in the world as a peaceful nation with 
noble interests. It is interesting to note, 
too, that seven of the 14 were American 
political leaders. This augurs well for the 
political interests in our country. In ad- 
dition to individuals receiving the award, 
organizations that are based or sup- 
ported by American interest have been 
cited on several occasions. They include 
American Friends Service, the Interna- 
tional Red Cross and Office of U.N. High 
Commissioner for Refugees. An interest- 
ing story of leadership and contributions 
by the various individuals would be a 
fascinating one. Time will not permit our 
doing this, but it may be well at least to 
list the names of those American indi- 
viduals who have received the Peace 
Award. They are Theodore Roosevelt, 
Elihu Root, Frank B. Kellogg, Jane 
Addams, Nicholas Murray Butler, Cor- 
dell Hull, J. R. Mott, Emily G. Balch, R. 
J. Bunche, George C. Marshall, Wood- 
row Wilson, Charles G. Dawes, Linus C. 
Pauling, and Martin Luther King. 

Here, then, is abundant evidence of 
America’s peaceful intentions through 
the recent years. Here is proof the ob- 
jectives of the United States in world 
affairs are to safeguard its own way of 
life while we promote liberty, well-being 
and progress for all mankind. It can be 
said and, indeed, should be said that the 
spirit of dedication of these men who 
have been cited and honored by this 
committee came in part, if not wholly, 
from the knowledge and understanding 
of patriotism and were statesmen who 
were inspired to respond to the challenge 
of the noble intentions found in our 
policy statements—statements like those 
found in the Mayflower Compact, Decla- 
ration of Independence, the Preamble 
of the Constitution, and the Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation. Then later, in our 
own time, we adopted in critical times, 
the policy of making the world safer for 
democracy in World War I. World War 
II we declared for the four fredoms. 

Here is evidence we have had objec- 
tives. We understood our goals through 
the articulation of our leaders. Here 
is the example for us today. Here is the 
pattern. Here is a real challenge to pre- 
sent for the issuance of a policy position 
for us today and I challenge our leaders 
to bring forth one that has more mean- 
ing, more appeal and more adequate 
than what I believe has been a very weak 
and inadequate position up to now—that 
of continuing the ideology and handi- 
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capping the advancement of commu- 
nism. 


Because there are commitments that 
have been made by our leaders that 
should be honored and respected, I think 
we should not handicap our present pro- 
grams and commitments, and so I sug- 
gest as the 1968 foreign aid authoriza- 
tion bill comes to the floor of the House 
of Representatives that we should not at 
this moment allow the 90th Congress to 
effectively kill the economic aid pro- 
grams of the United States. 

Republicans can save it, and in my 
judgment it is solely in our hands to do 
so. The Foreign Affairs Committee has 
already cut $600 million from the small- 
est administration request in history; 
now additional cuts of $400 million are 
threatened on the floor, Even if un- 
announced floor cuts do not follow, even 
if we do not lose more in conference and 
still more in appropriations legislation, 
it is my belief that a total cut of $1 bil- 
lion will diminish the foreign aid pro- 
gram to the effective vanishing point. A 
Republican 80th Congress put this pro- 
gram into effect. In contradiction of our 
traditional attitude toward our inter- 
national responsibilities, will Republi- 
cans now abandon it? 

I do not advocate irresponsible spend- 
ing under any circumstances. I am also 
very much aware that 1968 is a year of 
particular financial hardship, a year in 
which special sacrifices must be made. 
But I cannot agree that additional cuts 
of $400 million from this program would 
be economically responsible. I urge the 
leadership of our party not only to vote 
against such amendments as they are 
offered, but also to persuade fellow Re- 
publicans to join in defeating them. 

If we let these proposed cuts go 
through, they will necessitate the sus- 
pension of important underway pro- 
grams and the shelving—probably per- 
manently—of proposed activities. We will 
not help our balance-of-payments deficit, 
but will ultimately hinder it, as our crip- 
pling of the aid program will result in 
decrease of AID-financed exports from 
every one of the 50 States; will effectively 
prevent the growth of new markets which 
our rapidly expanding production de- 
mands; will force aid recipients to re- 
assign priorities in their budgets and 
necessarily postpone repayments and 
interest due on past loans from this 
country. 

In short, I believe that additional cuts 
in the foreign aid request for this year, 
beyond what has been recommended by 
the Foreign Affairs Committee, would be 
disastrously wasteful, as they would un- 
dermine all the progress we have made 
to date. Many of the countries which we 
assist are so very near the takeoff point 
that they need only the final boost from 
us; cutting proposals for these boosts 
would set them back for years, Others— 
notably in the Alliance for Progress— 
have suffered this year from unavoidable 
adversities, such as declining export 


prices and bad weather. This year above 
all, they urgently need our generous help, 
in order that these reversals can be offset 
and the momentum of development sus- 
tained. 

Finally, in view of the staggering dis- 
proportion of population and food pro- 
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duction, we cannot accede to proposals 
to abate the war on hunger. Time is run- 
ning out. Now that AID has launched a 
massive campaign to promote agricul- 
tural modernization and improvement 
and to spread the effects of the “green 
revolution” throughout the underdevel- 
oped world now that we have seen de- 
monstrated in Pakistan, India, Turkey, 
the Philippines, what the emerging na- 
tions can do with the proper input of 
technology and funds, I cannot compre- 
hend the rationale for reducing that in- 
put at this critical point. 

I believe that the aid program is fight- 
ing for its life this year, and I am not 
willing to stand aside and watch it 
founder on the justification of specious 
arguments which advise a false economi- 
zation. No matter how rhetorically gifted 
critics fulminate against it, all Members 
of this House know the aid program is 
not a giveaway, a handout, a spigot. But 
in a very real sense it will have been one, 
if we do not take immediate action to 
protect the gains we have made. 

In helping to achieve the independence 
and viability of the world’s emerging 
economies, the aid administrators can- 
didly admit that their goal is to put them- 
selves out of business. Let us not beat 
them to it. I strongly urge your support 
of the Foreign Affairs Committee recom- 
mendations as they stand. 

I appeal to the Republicans of this 
House, and I speak as a historian, to 
remind the House and especially the Re- 
publicans that Republican leadership has 
given America and the world so much. It 
could be shown, for instance, but for Re- 
publican leadership there would not be 
the World Court. It was a Republican— 
and a conservative Republican—Elihu 
Root, who played a key role in the devel- 
opment of the World Court, which though 
limited has made a significant contribu- 
tion and is an institution that can and 
should be used more as we look to the 
future solution of many of the world’s 
confusing and perplexing problems. It 
was Teddy Roosevelt who sensed his and 
his country’s responsibility to promote 
peace in the world in his administration. 
His leadership in the settlement of the 
Russo-Japanese War won him world rec- 
ognition. It was Nicholas Murray Butler, 
once candidate for Vice President on the 
Republican ticket, who did so much in 
his time to promote what he called “peace 
and the international mind.” Frank B. 
Kellogg was a key man in bringing about 
the Kellogg-Briand pact outlawing war. 
In 1935 Charlie Dawes was the great 
world leader who brought about the 
Dawes plan for reparations. 

While I am on the subject I think we 
should give credit to the two Democratic 
political leaders who played a major 
role in bringing peace to the world. They 
were Woodrow Wilson who gave us the 
League of Nations we, unfortunately, did 
not accept. Cordell Hull who contributed 
to peace and the stability of the world. 

I appeal now to the Republicans to not 
forget our history and heritage by de- 
feating and handicapping the objectives 
of the program, but rather let us adopt 
it and use our talents and influence in 
developing right objectives and goals that 
can and should be aided and, by this 
bill, abetted. 
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Mr. TAFT. Mr. Chairman, I rise in op- 
position to the amendment to the com- 
mittee amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask the indulgence 
of the House to explain several things 
about this committee amendment. The 
first thing to understand about it is that 
there is not any more money involved. 
This is not a money amendment. 

This is a question of earmarking the 
funds already authorized under the bill. 
That should be clearly understood. 

Second, I should like to refresh the 
memory of the members of the commit- 
tee for a moment as to what has been 
done in this area and the tremendous 
progress which has been made. It is all 
very well to talk about using counter- 
part funds and to talk about these coun- 
tries having an obligation to make their 
own efforts. Indeed, they are doing ex- 
actly this. 

The countries involved—there are 
some 26 now with programs—have been 
using in increasing amounts their own 
funds. We have been using counterpart 
funds where they have been available. 
We request only to have a specific dol- 
lar authorization—an earmarking, if you 
like, of a dollar authorization. It is, I be- 
lieve, necessary to continue the expan- 
sion of the programs at the proper level. 

To give Members some idea of that 
expansion, in 1966 the general popula- 
tion control program had obligated some 
$5,487,000. In 1967 only $4,252,000 was 
obligated, but the other nation partici- 
pation went up considerably. 

Actually, as Mr. Draper, a witness who 
appeared before the committee, and Dr. 
Louis Hellman, who appeared with him, 
testified, the requests made this year for 
dollar authorization came to more than 
$50 million. As a matter of fact, the re- 
quests totaled nearly $60 million. 

Mr. Draper had studied the matter. He 
testified specifically at another point 
and in reply to a question which I asked 
him, as to whether or not $50 million 
could properly be used for the expansion 
of these programs. His answer was in 
the affirmative. 

I believe that this is a program which 
holds out great hope for many areas of 
the world which have population crises, 
and it is one on which we certainly 
should not level off our participation 
and our operation at this time. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr, Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I am glad to yield to the dis- 
tinguished chairman. 

Mr. MORGAN. I want to support the 
gentleman from Ohio. I supported him 
in committee when he offered his amend- 
ment. The committee has received ex- 
pert testimony about this expanded pro- 
gram. This is not an increase in dollar 
amounts. We are only earmarking the 
amount of money available. It is a good 
program and this program is now mov- 
ing very well in the developing countries. 
I would hate to see any limitation of 
funds put on it by cutting it back. I 
support the committee amendment. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I am glad to yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Of 
course, when funds are increased for one 
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program, with a set ceiling overall on 
the foreign aid program, this takes away 
funds from other foreign aid programs. 
This is really limiting the use of U.S. 
taxpayers’ dollars which are going into 
the foreign aid program. Generally my 
point is simply that I want the same 
amount continued for 1969 as this year 
1968. I do not want $15 million more of 
U.S. taxpayers’ funds added for this par- 
ticular purpose. I will cooperate with the 
gentleman on getting any amount of 
counterpart funds for these purposes, 
because we all know that there are more 
of this type funds than can ever be used 
in both Pakistan and India for many 
years. 

Mr. TAFT. That is true. Of course, the 
counterpart funds in Pakistan and India 
may be there, but it is just as important 
to encourage the population control pro- 
grams in other areas of the world where 
they do not have these counterpart funds 
available today. The availability of 
counterpart funds in many other areas 
of the world which have programs, is 
either none or very limited. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman have the 
courtesy to yield again? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. We 
have made increased contributions in 
this area of program. In the United Na- 
tions population control program in 1967 
the United States gave no money. Then 
in fiscal year 1968 the United States gave 
$500,000. In fiscal year 1969 the United 
States will make five times that amount 
of contribution, in effect $2.5 million, 
which I think is going at a pretty fast in- 
crease. 

Mr. TAFT. What should be empha- 
sized here is that these programs are 
moving fast. The needs are there, and 
the programs are basically in-country 
programs and not U.S. programs, We im- 
plement and aid them with some of our 
dollars where purchases are necessary. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to 
the amendment, and I take this time 
merely to underline that this is not an 
increase in the total authorization. There 
will not be any great reason for me to 
lose any sleep if this money is not ex- 
pended and we are saved this expense, 
but if the money is expended in this pro- 
gram, it will be about as pertinent a 
program, it seems to me, as we have for 
meeting the world’s real need at this 
point of population expansion, and in 
attempting to do something about it. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, BUCHANAN. I am glad to yield to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Popu- 
lation growth programs are domestic 
programs in these foreign countries, The 
two chief countries involved are Paki- 
stan and India, where we have tremen- 
dous surpluses of counterpart funds. 
Why not use those counterpart funds 
within these countries? These countries 
should allocate counterpart funds gen- 
erated by previous foreign aid programs 
of the United States. Why put the tax- 
payers of the United States to a $15 
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million greater expense for these pro- 
grams in this particular year above the 
current fiscal year, 1968? I think it is 
increasing the amount of U.S. funds 
much higher than we need to. When 
Congress is cutting everything else in 
this bill, and most U.S. programs, why 
not continue this authorization at the 
same amount for fiscal year 1969 as 
1968? I favor this. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Again I remind the 
gentleman that we are not increasing 
the total authorization. I would, how- 
ever, support the maximum possible use 
of counterpart funds in lieu of dollars 
where possible. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Yes, 
But the answer, of course, is when there 
is a ceiling on the total authorization 
that is being cut and there are cuts in 
other areas, then, of course, this is being 
taken from the other areas and you are 
taking from one program and increas- 
ing this 50 percent for the second suc- 
cessive year. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment to the committee 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. FULTON]. 

The amendment to the committee 
amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the committee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

CHAPTER 3—INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 
AND PROGRAMS 

Sec. 107. Section 302(a) of chapter 3 of 
part I of the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, 
as amended, which relates to authorization 
for international organizations and programs, 
is amended by striking out “1968, $141,000,- 
000” and substituting “1969, $143,000,000”. 

COMMITTEE AMENDMENTS 


The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will re- 
port the next committee amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


On page 7, line 16, strike out “Sec 107.” and 
insert in lieu thereof Sxc. 111. (a) “. 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the next committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 7, immediately after line 20, insert 
the following: 

“(b) Section 302 is further amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
subsection: 

„d) There is authorized to be appropri- 
ated to the President, for the fiscal year 1969, 
$1,000,000 for contributions to the United 
Nations Children’s Fund during the calendar 
year 1969. Funds made available under this 
subsection shall be in addition to funds 
available under this or any other Act for 
such contributions and shall not be taken 
into account in computing the aggregate 
amount of United States contributions to 
such fund for the calendar year 1969.’” 


The committee amendment was agreed 

to. 
AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. ADAIR 

Mr. ADATR. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Apar: On page 
7, line 20, strike out “$143,000,000” and in- 
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sert in lieu thereof the following: ‘$130,- 
000,000.” 


Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment would reduce the authoriza- 
tion for contributions to international 
organizations from the proposed $143 
million to $130 million. 

Mr. Chairman, Members are aware 
that this amount of $143 million goes to 
support a long list of organizations to 
which our Government does make con- 
tributions. Last year the amount appro- 
priated was $130 million. 

I felt, Mr. Chairman, that to recom- 
mend the authorization figure at last 
year’s level of appropriation would be 
sufficient at a time when we are trying to 
exercise economies in Government. 

Mr. Chairman, this represents a very 
modest cut in this item and one which 
can be widely spread among the organiza- 
tions participating and benefiting from 
these funds, Accordingly, I feel that it 
should be adopted. 

Mr. Chairman, just one further obser- 
vation. It will be noted, and the commit- 
tee has just voted the committee amend- 
ment, which would make $1 million 
additionally available to the United 
Nations Children’s Fund. My amend- 
ment would reduce the committee figure 
of $143 million to $130 million. This is 
without regard to the additional $1 mil- 
lion for the Children’s Fund. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, the amendment which 
the gentleman has introduced would cut 
the authorization under chapter 3 to 
$130 million or, as the gentleman says, to 
the appropriation level of the last fiscal 
year. However, that appropriation did 
not include some $5 million in carryover 
funds which were auso reappropriated. 
So, actually, there was nearly $136 mil- 
lion available. 

Therefore, the amendment would re- 
duce the authorization below the level 
of funds appropriated and reappropri- 
ated last year. That is the first point. 

Mr. Chairman, my second point is that 
last year’s program did not include $8 
million for the U.N. force on Cyprus— 
which amount is included in this year’s 
program. 

Last year that U.N. force payment of 
$8 million was paid out of the contin- 
gency fund. Many of us on the commit- 
tee objected to that procedure and asked 
the State Department to program that 
money. They have done that. They have 
programed that $8 million and included 
it in the $143 million proposed to be au- 
thorized for fiscal year 1969. 

So when the gentleman from Indiana 
says that it will be easy to cut $13 million 
from this authorization, I must respect- 
fully disagree. Let me repeat again that 
there is no carryover this time. There was 
$5 million last year. Also, $8 million is 
included this time in the $143 million for 
the U.N. force in Cyprus. These two items 
add up to $13 million—the amount in- 
volved in the proposed cut. 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, many pro- 
grams funded within this authorization 
have already been cut. 

I would respectfully submit, Mr. 
Chairman, that if you would take the 
authorization figure for this fiscal year 
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and compare it with the fiscal 1967 pro- 
gram, which was $143,636,000, I think 
you would be on sounder footing than 
comparing it to the fiscal 1968 appropri- 
ation. 

For these reasons, even though it 
sounds small, we ought not to cut this 
authorization. 

Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Chairman, would the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FASCELL, I yield to the gentleman 
from Indiana. 

Mr. ADAIR. I believe it can safely be 
said that the amount programed for the 
U.N. forces in Cyprus may not be spent. 
That is my recollection of the testimony. 

Mr. FASCELL. I hope the gentleman’s 
crystal ball is correct, and that we do 
not have to spend it. If we do not, then 
there will be some money left to carry 
over to next year, 

Mr. ADAIR. If the gentleman will yield 
further, it was suggested, as I recall, that 
there might be a substantial carryover. 

Mr. FASCELL. The gentleman is cor- 
rect in his recollection of the testimony, 
but we do not know that for certain. We 
have asked them to program it here, and 
I believe we ought to stick by the pro- 
gram, Then if it turns out that it is not 
used, fine, we will have some money to 
carry over for the future. That money 
will not be wasted. 

But the amount is so small and the 
tolerances are so slight within all these 
programs, that I would respectfully urge 
that this amendment not be agreed to. 

Mr. ADAIR. If the gentleman will yield 
briefly further 

Mr. FASCELL. I will certainly yield 
further to the gentleman. 

Mr. ADAIR. If we are reducing, as we 
have, some other parts of this bill, in 
some cases by rather substantial 
amounts, it seems to me only fair that 
this portion of the bill also bear a fairly 
substantial reduction, 

I agree with the gentleman from Flor- 
ida that it is not easy, it is not easier 
than any other cuts are, and that places 
would have to be searched out to make 
cay But I would submit that it can be 

one. 

Mr. FASCELL. I would certainly agree 
that you can make any kind of cuts that 
you want to, the way you want to, but 
you will be damaging some serious, 
worthwhile programs. The specialized 
agencies, like the U.N. Children’s Fund, 
are affected by this authorization. It 
would be a shame to reduce our propor- 
tionate share of the support of these 
agencies. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FASCELL. I yield to my colleague 
from Florida. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Chairman, I would 
ask the gentleman if it is not a fact that 
we are, all of us, very anxious to try 
to develop more dealings with these in- 
ternational problems through interna- 
tional organizations, and therefore re- 
lieve ourselves of so much of the respon- 
sibility which we have borne in the past. 
And is it not in the interest of our coun- 
try to develop this international machin- 
ery, and technique of trying to meet 
these problems instead of having to 
carry so much of the load ourselves? 
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Mr. FASCELL. I would certainly agree 
with my colleague from Florida, and I 
am glad that he mentioned that point. 
We all know that our proportionate share 
of the costs of these undertakings is not 
increased in this program. Further, we 
have the multiplier effect here, for ex- 
ample, in the U.N. development pro- 
gram, $1.50 is contributed by others for 
every dollar contributed by the United 
States. 

I again point out that last year’s fig- 
ure to which the gentleman from In- 
diana proposes to reduce the authoriza- 
tion does not include the $5 million 
carryover which was reappropriated, nor 
the $8 million for the U.N. force in 
Cyprus. 

I believe, therefore, that the amend- 
ment should be defeated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Indiana [Mr. ADAIR]. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. FASCELL), 
there were—ayes 58, noes 50. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. ADAIR and 
Mr. FASCELL. 

The Committee again divided, and the 
tellers reported that there were—ayes 
96, noes 96. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the last word. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from 
Virginia is recognized. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Chairman, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. HARDY. Did the action that we 
just took cover the entire section, or did 
it cover only the amendment appearing 
on line 16? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Committee has 
just adopted the committee amendment 
beginning on line 21, page 7. 

Mr. HARDY. That being the case, per- 
haps I am precluded from doing what I 
had in mind, but I would like to ask a 
question of someone. 

The language on page 8, line 3, states: 
“shall not be taken into account in com- 
puting the aggregate amount of U.S. con- 
tributions to such fund for the calendar 
year 1969.” 

That language, frankly, puzzles me, be- 
cause I do not see how you can make a 
contribution to any fund and then not 
compute the amount. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
might direct his question to the commit- 
tee that is handling the bill. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARDY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 


Mr. MORGAN. Ordinarly our contribu- 
tion is $12 million. This amendment pro- 
vides an extra $1 million that will not be 
determining the matching requirements 
of other contributing countries whose 
contributions will be based on the $12 
million figure. 

Mr. HARDY. If it had said “for match- 
ing fund purposes“ I think I could under- 
stand it. But I do not construe it that 
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way, and I do not see how any accountant 
can construe it in that way. 

Mr. MORGAN. It is over and above the 
matching requirement. 

Mr. HARDY. That is not what the 
language states. I would disagree with 
the position that is here taken. The lan- 
guage does not have anything to say 
about matching funds at all, as I read it. 
It says, “you simply shall not count it at 
all.” If you do not count it, I do not know 
how you can contribute. 

Mr. Chairman, I wanted to offer an 
amendment to this section, and I 
thought, when the vote was taken, it re- 
ferred only to line 16. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARDY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Florida. 

Mr. FASCELL. I am sure the account- 
ants would not have any trouble in com- 
puting the money that will be used with 
respect to the United Nations Children’s 
Fund. The only difference is in not in- 
cluding it in any aggregate computation. 

Mr. HARDY. If we wanted to say that 
we wanted to contribute $1 million to 
the Children’s Fund which will not be 
required to be matched according to the 
provision in another section of the law, 
I would not have any objection to pro- 
ceeding in that fashion. 

Mr. FASCELL. That is the purpose of 
the language. 

Mr. HARDY. That might be the pur- 
pose of the language, but that is not 
what the language says to me. I hope the 
General Accounting Office will not con- 
strue it in the way you interpret it. 

Mr. FASCELL. If they construe it in 
the way the gentleman interprets it, 
would he be happy? 

Mr. HARDY. I do not think there is 
any other way to construe it. I yield back 
the balance of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

CHAPTER 4—SUPPORTING ASSISTANCE 

Sec. 108. Section 402 of chapter 4 of part 
I of the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, as 
amended, which relates to authorization for 
sup g assistance, is amended by strik- 
ing out “1968 not to exceed $660,000,000” 
and substituting “1969 not to exceed 
$595,000,000”". 

COMMITTEE AMENDMENTS 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report 
the first committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 8, line 7, strike out “Sec. 108,” and 
insert in lieu thereof “Src. 112.”. 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 
The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the next committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 8, line 11, strike out “$595,- 
000,000” and insert in lieu thereof 
“$45,000,000”. 

AMENDMENT TO COMMITTEE AMENDMENT 

OFFERED BY MR. BUCHANAN 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Chairman, I of- 
fer an amendment to the committee 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment to the committee amendment 
offered by Mr. BUCHANAN: On page 8, line 
11, of the reported bill, strike out 8475, 
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000,000” and insert in lieu thereof the follow- 
ing: 8420, 000, 000“. 


Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Chairman, this 
simply strikes 855 million from the sup- 
porting assistance funds. One of the most 
important areas in which we are invest- 
ing through this foreign assistance bill is 
in economic assistance to Vietnam. Let, 
ironically I would say, this is the place 
where we can stand further reductions 
in supporting assistance. 

Our AID program there has been ad- 
versely affected by the adverse military 
developments there, and it is unlikely 
that we can carry on a program to the 
level that funds might provide unless 
these further reductions would be made. 
It is my conviction that we can make 
these reductions without substantially 
reducing the program which could be 
carried out in Vietnam. 

I would say, second, that country needs 
to the greatest extent possible to stand 
on its own feet, and while we must give 
them the economic assistance that is 
necessary as well as the military assist- 
ance that is necessary I was very en- 
couraged, as a member of the group 
hosting a group of the Vietnamese par- 
liamentarians on a recent visit here, to 
observe that it is their intention and de- 
sire to increase economically and mili- 
taryily, and in every other way, to at- 
tempt to stand on their own feet as a 
nation. They must have our help, but I 
believe supporting assistance can be re- 
duced by this amount primarily in Viet- 
nam, 

I would say, further, Mr. Chairman, 
that it is remarkable that in the midst 
of a war a nation could frame a Consti- 
tution and elect a Government and a 
Parliament. They have done so. They 
have demonstrated the resourcefulness 
to do so. This would be unusual any- 
where, and particularly in Asia, I think 
they will also have the resourcefulness 
to get along with the remaining support- 
ing assistance which can be provided if 
my amendment is adopted. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, the executive branch 
has requested $595 million for supporting 
assistance. In committee, the gentleman 
from Wisconsin sponsored an amend- 
ment to lower that amount, to reduce it 
to $450 million. 

At that time, I took into consideration 
the argument presented by the gentle- 
man from Alabama, that AID, because of 
the turmoil and conflict in Vietnam, 
where the bulk of supporting assistance 
would be used, could not use the full 
amount effectively. 

But I submit, Mr. Chairman, that AID 
expects to use all of the $475 million pro- 
posed in the bill. I do not think we should 
deny the Agency the necessary funds for 
supporting assistance in Vietnam. 

I might point out that supporting as- 
sistance is made available to nations 
where the United States has immediate 
foreign policy interests. We contribute to 
the economic and social development of 
the recipient countries primarily by giv- 
ing them economic assistance. But sup- 
porting assistance is used to increase the 
capability of a country to defend itself 
against Communist aggression and to 
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maintain its economic and political 
stability. 

Mr. Chairman, the funds provided for 
supporting assistance are used also in the 
field of counterinsurgency. And although 
the act limits the use of these funds to 
12 countries, the executive branch pro- 
poses supporting assistance for only 
seven countries. 

May I enumerate them: Vietnam, 
Thailand, Laos, Korea, Dominican Re- 
public, Haiti, and the Congo. 

If we but think, these are important 
countries, where we do not want to see 
communism prevail. 

I cannot understand how we can cut 
this authorization much deeper without 
jeopardizing the program. I hope the gen- 
tleman’s amendment will be defeated, 
because I believe the committee has sin- 
cerely tried to cut it as deeply as it was 
safe to cut. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the amendment. 

First, it should be recognized and 
clarified that the cuts which would come 
about because of this amendment would 
not necessarily be made in Vietnam. 

However, there is one thing I have 
learned recently with regard to the AID 
program in Vietnam. I am told that it is 
at the present time for all practical pur- 
poses split into two operations out there, 
something I believe Congress should ex- 
amine. About half of it is, I am told, 
under the so-called CORTS program un- 
der Ambassador Komer, assigned to the 
pacification and development effort. This 
program borrows large numbers of AID 
personnel. The rest of the program is 
directly under AID, and to the extent 
that AID is under Ambassador Bunker’s 
operation, under Ambassador Bunker. 
The soundness of this dual operation 
seems questionable. 

Another factor to consider is that 
while the cutback of overseas personnel 
called for by the President under AID 
specifically exempted Vietnam, the reg- 
ular AID operation in Vietnam has cut 
back by 10 percent in accordance with 
the order of Mr. Gaud. However, the 
CORTS operation has not made that cut 
yet. 

I feel, from the reports I have gotten, 
the cut of 10 percent in the personnel of 
AID in Vietnam has not harmed the AID 
operation there. I suggest that very pos- 
sibly a similar cut in the personnel in the 
CORTS operation similarly might not be 
harmful. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I am glad to yield to the 
gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Apparently the gen- 
tleman from Ohio is anticipating that 
fiscal 1968 unobligated funds for Viet- 
nam will be available. 

Mr. TAFT. I assume that is so. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. I might point out that 
we do not know the extent of such un- 
obligated balances. Further, I believe we 
ought to take into consideration the fact 
that last year the Appropriations Com- 
mittee refused to reobligate the unobli- 
gated funds. 

Therefore, we ought to bear this in 
mind and provide the authorization nec- 
99 7 for the agency to do a good job 

ere. 
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Mr. TAFT. I might say to the gentle- 
man, I have every confidence that this 
Congress will appropriate whatever 
funds are determined to be required for 
the AID operation in Vietnam and the 
pacification operation, so long as we are 
involved as we are out there. 

However I point out I do not believe 
that necessarily militates against a cut 
at this time, if that is the best projec- 
tion we can make. I see no reason to 
overauthorize in this situation, since I 
am sure emergency legislation could be 
passed next year, should it become nec- 
essary, after Congress comes into session 
next January. Any balance could be 
picked up. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the amendment. 

I should like to respond to the gen- 
tleman on the unobligated funds for 
Vietnam. Because of reduced require- 
ments in Vietnam for fiscal year 1968 as 
a result of the Vietcong Tet offensive 
AID ended the year with an estimated 
$96 million in unobligated balances in 
the supporting assistance program. 

This committee has drastically re- 
duced the request for supporting assist- 
ance, some 20 percent, but the real crux 
of the problem occurs when and if there 
is a need to reobligate this $96 million. 

I am sure the Appropriations Commit- 
tee will, in its wisdom and liberality, not 
overlook this amount. 

If it is required to be reobligated, then 
it must be reauthorized under this par- 
ticular bill, which is one of the reasons 
why I would hope that this amendment 
would not be adopted. 

Mrs. KELLY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Yes. I am glad to 
yield to the gentlewoman. 

Mrs. KELLY. Does the gentleman not 
think we ought to add to this argument 
in defense of this authorization the need 
which exists there? At the present time 
we are sitting down at the peace table 
and attempting to negotiate a peace for 
this area. If we cut this sum back, it will 
be misunderstood, because the four coun- 
tries involved are in that area, and we 
certainly need to do all we can to main- 
tain economic assistance for them. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. The gentlewoman 
makes a very valid point, which is cer- 
tainly germane to this argument. 

I would like to add that AID does re- 
duce its supporting assistance programs 
as fast as possible. Other programs than 
Vietnam have been reduced, and this 
committee has been cognizant of the 
need to reduce the program when it 
took the action which it did which is 
reflected in the committee amendment. 
Therefore, Mr. Chairman, I urge that 
the House reject this further cut. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment to the committee amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Ala- 
bama [Mr. BUCHANAN]. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. BUCHANAN) 
there were—ayes 52, noes 55. 

So the amendment to the committee 
amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the committee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
CHAPTER 5—CONTINGENCY FUND 

Sec, 109. Section 451 (a) of chapter 5 of part 
I of the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, as 
amended, which relates to the contingency 
fund, is amended by inserting “, and for the 
fiscal year 1969 not to exceed $100,000,000,” 
after “$50,000,000”. 

COMMITTEE AMENDMENTS 


The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will re- 
port the first committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 8, line 18, strike out “Src. 109.” 
and insert in lieu thereof “Sec, 113.”, 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will re- 
port the next committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 8, line 16, strike out “$100,000,000” 
and insert in lieu thereof “$30,000,000”. 

AMENDMENT TO COMMITTEE AMENDMENT 

OFFERED BY MR. BUCHANAN 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Chairman, I of- 
fer an amendment to the committee 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment to the committee amendment 
offered by Mr. BucHANAN: On page 8, line 17, 
of the reported bill, strike out “$30,000,000” 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 
“$10,000,000.” 


Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr, Chairman, this 
simply reduces the contingency fund to 
the amount which was appropriated in 
the last fiscal year. The contingency fund 
is allegedly used to meet urgent assist- 
ance needs that are either unforeseen or 
cannot be accurately defined in advance. 
It has been used to cover a multitude of 
things, actually, and it seems to me that 
through the years it has been used some- 
what loosely by the agency. If we leave 
the money there, I am reasonably certain 
it will be spent. If we leave it at last 
year’s figure, it cannot be spent. 

Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, there has been a differ- 
ence of opinion as to some of the other 
sections we have discussed in this bill, 
but I think all will agree so far as the 
contingency fund is concerned that no 
one can clearly foresee what the even- 
tualities will be which will call for ex- 
penditures from this fund. 

And, therefore, I would like to point 
out that through June 6, 1968, there was 
a grand total of $28 million used from 
this fund. The contingencies that arose 
included a situation in Indonesia which 
could not have been foreseen, support for 
United Nations forces in Cyprus in the 
amount of $4 million; interregional dis- 
aster relief for hurricanes, another item 
on which we required the reserves on 
hand for emergency was $16 million for 
the Biafran refugees. 

So, Mr. Chairman, all of these are con- 
tingencies in the true sense of the word. 

The executive request in this instance 
was for $100 million. The committee re- 
duced that to the figure of $30 million 
because we felt on the basis of the ex- 
perience for fiscal year 1968 this would 
cover any possibility. 

I would point out, however, going back 
to 1956 that the $28 million for 1968 is 
the smallest amount committed. The 
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amounts committed to the Contingency 
Fund have ranged up to $268 million in 
1961 and $292 million in 1962. 

So, in order to provide for these un- 
foreseeable and yet very important con- 
tingencies affecting the national security, 
I suggest that the committee figure 
should be retained at the figure to which 
it has been reduced. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONAGAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New Jersey. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Chairman, the 
point was left hanging in midair that if 
this money is not used or is not reduced 
that perhaps the Agency will find some 
use for it. The fact of the matter is that 
the President has exclusive jurisdiction 
over the contingency fund and if it is 
not used, it is turned back to the Treas- 
ury of the United States. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment to the committee amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Ala- 
bama [Mr. BUCHANAN]. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. BUCHANAN) 
there were—ayes 55, noes 57. 

So the amendment to the committee 
amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the committee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed 


to. 
The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 
PART II 
CHAPTER 2—MILITARY ASSISTANCE 

Sec. 201. Chapter 2 of part II of the For- 
eign Assistance Act of 1961, as amended, 
which relates to military assistance, is 
amended as follows: 

(a) Section 504(a), which relates to au- 
thorization, is amended as follows: 

(1) In the first sentence, strike out “3510,- 
000,000” and 1968“ and substitute ‘$420,- 
000,000" and “1969”, respectively. 

(2) Strike out the second and third sen- 
tences. 

(b) Section 506(a), which relates to spe- 
cial authority, is amended by striking out 
“1968” each place it appears and substituting 
1969“. 

(c) Section 507 (a), which relates to re- 
strictions on military aid to Latin America, 
is amended by striking out 855,000,000, of 
which $25,000,000” and substituting “$25,- 
000,000, of which any part”. 

(d) Section 508, which relates to restric- 
tions on military aid to Africa, is amended 
as follows: 

(1) In the first sentence, strike out “or 
sales”. 

(2) In the second sentence, strike out “and 
sales” and strike out “$40,000,000” and sub- 
stitute 825,000,000“. 

COMMITTEE AMENDMENT 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 9, line 1, strike out 8420, 000,000“ 
and insert in lieu thereof “$390,000,000”. 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the committee amendment. 

Mr. FRASER, Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise to comment on 
this very small reduction which the com- 
mittee has proposed in military assist- 
ance, I rise particularly because of my 
concern about the continuation of mili- 
tary assistance from the United States 
to the present Greek Government. 
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The present Greek Government came 
into power illegally in April of 1967. 
When the King of Greece attempted to 
return to a constitutional or parlia- 
mentary democracy, the junta turned 
out the King of Greece as well. 

I believe it is a mistake, Mr. Chair- 
man, for the United States to continue 
to supply military assistance to a mili- 
tary junta in Greece, a regime which 
represents a failure of 20 years of U.S. 
policy in that country. Beginning with 
the Truman doctrine, we have sought to 
make Greece free. We have given a lot 
of military aid and we have given a lot 
of economic assistance to that country, 
and yet when their crisis came, when 
parliamentary democracy was threat- 
ened, we stood idly by and finally em- 
braced the junta to a degree which is 
dismaying to a lot of us here in the Unit- 
ed States. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I think the 
amount for military assistance could 
have been cut further. I think it could 
have been cut further because I believe 
we should no longer continue to give any 
military aid to Greece until she has re- 
turned to some reasonable or legitimate 
form of parliamentary democracy. 

There may be those who say that the 
recently proposed constitution promul- 
gated by the junta represents a step to- 
ward parliamentary democracy. But the 
realities of the situation are quite to the 
contrary. 

If you read the last section of the pro- 
posed new constitution, you will find that 
even if the Greek people should accept 
it on September 29, 1968, the constitu- 
tion itself will only go into effect as and 
when and with respect to those provi- 
sions that the junta want and declare 
should become effective. 

Moreover, a close reading of the con- 
stitution makes it clear that the junta 
has no intention of relinquishing its 
power over Greece for the next 10 or 15 
years. 

So I take this occasion, Mr. Chair- 
man, to indicate my deep dissatisfaction 
with the current US. policy to- 
ward Greece and to express my belief 
that we ought to come down firmly on 
the side of free and open societies and 
firmly against those repressive and op- 
pressive governments which are charac- 
terized by the present regime that rules 
Greece. 

Mr. BINGHAM..Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRASER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Chairman, I com- 
mend the gentleman on his statement 
and associate myself with his remarks. 

Mr. BURTON of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRASER. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. BURTON of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, I would like to join my colleague, 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
BincHAM] and commend the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. Fraser] and I as- 
sociate myself with his remarks. 

Mr. Chairman, I compliment the gen- 
tleman for raising this grave moral is- 
sue before the House. 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. FRASER. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Chairman, I join my 
colleagues in commending the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. Chairman, I was very much inter- 
ested to note the assurances which the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. ZAB- 
LOCKI] gave the House on July 16, 1968, 
in response to the question of the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin [Mr. Reuss] with 
regard to U.S. aid to the military dicta- 
torship in Greece. I have been greatly 
concerned about the suppression of dem- 
ocratic liberties in the land of their birth. 

It is important that the United States 
have a clearly defined policy—one that 
will encourage the prompt restoration 
of democratic government. The distin- 
guished ranking democratic member of 
the Foreign Affairs Committee, the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin [Mr. ZABLOCKI], 
has stated that it is our Government’s 
policy to continue a moratorium on 
shipments of military hardware to 
Greece until such time as democratic 
government returns to that land. 

It is especially important that this 
commitment be made a part of the rec- 
ord of the debate on the Foreign Assist- 
ance Act of 1968 since the committee re- 
port states that 85 percent of the admin- 
istration’s requested authorization for 
military assistance is to be allocated to 
five countries, including Greece. 

Let us all hope that constitutional lib- 
erties will soon be restored. Meanwhile, 
the military junta should not be able to 
maintain its power through U.S. military 
assistance. 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
California [Mr. Epwarps] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

Mr. CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I had intended to vote against 
this foreign aid bill because it includes 
military aid to the military dictatorship 
of Greece. As the world witnessed with 
great dismay about 15 months ago, a 
group of army officers overturned the 
democratic government of Greece and in- 
stituted in its stead a totalitarian regime 
that refuses to have free elections, cen- 
sors the press, locks up its opponents, and 
generally follows the pattern of military 
dictatorship. 

What is especially poignant is that 
American tanks, American machineguns, 
American rifles, and armaments stamped 
“made in America” were used by the 
Greek colonels to overthrow the demo- 
cratically elected government and these 
same arms are being used today to keep 
the people in subjugation. 

So when the chairman of the Foreign 
Affairs Committee pointed out in his 
opening speech that an important aim of 
the bill was to provide arms to Greece, I 
decided to vote against foreign aid for 
the first time in my nearly 6 years of 
House service. 

I have now decided to support the bill 
because of commitments made during the 
general debate on July 16, 1968, by the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Za- 
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BLOCKI] and I commend the gentleman 
for clearing up this important point. 

Specifically the gentleman from Wis- 
consin stated: 

It is my understanding that the policy we 
are now pursuing is designed to withhold any 
significant assistance to Greece until there is 
an acceptable change in the political gov- 
ernment there. 


There are a number of us in the House 
who will be watching closely to make cer- 
tain that this commitment is faithfully 
kept by those who will administer the 
military aid program. If there is any 
hard evidence whatsoever that military 
aid to Greece is resumed without a return 
to decent government by that country, 
we will most certainly work to defeat all 
future foreign aid legislation. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Chairman, while I 
respect the right of my colleague to op- 
pose military aid to Greece, I submit I 
know of no greater disservice that we can 
cause to America and the other NATO 
nations than to continue denying Greece 
military assistance. 

I have just returned from Greece. I 
met with Greek leaders. These men em- 
phasized the growing threat of the Soviet 
Union in the Mediterranean and the 
grand design of the Soviets to ultimately 
take over the Middle East and Africa. 

I have said time and again, Mr. Chair- 
man, in this troubled world, the United 
States needs Greece a great deal more 
than Greece needs America. 

The present regime in Greece has 
promised to hold a free election on Sep- 
tember 29 on a new Constitution for 
Greece. 

Even the Washington Post—no friend 
of the military regime of Greece—was 
constrained to reflect the other day that 
the proposed Constitution offers the 
Greek people an opportunity for return 
to parliamentary government. 

Whatever one wants to say about 
Prime Minister Papadapoulos, you can- 
not deny he has kept his word. 

One year ago, shortly after the April 
21 bloodless revolution in Greece, Colonel 
Papadapoulos and Colonel Patakos 
promised the people of Greece an oppor- 
tunity to vote on a new Constitution. 

The fulfillment of that promise will 
occur on September 29. 

Mr. Chairman, there can be no ques- 
tion that Greece is our anchor in South- 
ern Europe. Greece continues to be our 
most reliable ally in NATO, and I say we 
should restore shipment of arms to 
Greece forthwith. 

Let those who would disrupt our close 
association with Greece realize that if 
Greece is denied adequate arms to pro- 
tect her own and our interests in Eu- 
rope, she shall continue to be a constant 
target of the Communist conspiracy. 

I say the most effective way to help 
restore Greece to democratic and par- 
liamentary rule is to work with that na- 
tion and continue pressing the adminis- 
tration toward early elections. 

You can argue all you like but the fact 
remains that among the people of Greece, 
there is great expectations that this re- 
gime intends to keep its pledge for free 
elections. I think we do a disservice to 
the cause of freedom by withholding 
from the people of Greece the sinews 
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they need to make sure their nation sur- 
vives so they can have free elections. 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Dow] may extend his 
remarks at this point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DOW. Mr. Chairman, for those 
of us who have been concerned about 
the military dictatorship in Greece, it is 
very heartening to learn that the United 
States has maintained a moratorium on 
deliveries of substantial items of mili- 
tary assistance to that country. This 
information was stated for us in this 
committee by the able gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. ZABLOCKI], of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

Further, the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin advised us that the present U.S. pol- 
icy is designed to withhold any signifi- 
cant assistance to Greece until there is 
an acceptable change in the political 
government there. 

Those of us who have followed the 
actions of the present military junta in 
Greece are not persuaded that this form 
of dictatorship is the only alternative 
to communism. There is no doubt that 
there are in Greece the democratic re- 
sources for a party that is not a military 
dictatorship on the one hand, nor a com- 
munistic regime on the other. 

If the moratorium on military sup- 
plies for Greece serves to hasten the day 
when the stable and moderate forces 
in Greece can be encouraged to reappear, 
then it will certainly prove itself. I great- 
ly wish that will happen. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, if I may have the at- 
tention of the gentleman from Minne- 
sota, I appreciate the gentleman’s fine 
comments and the prepared remarks 
that some of his associates evidently 
have for the RECORD. 

But if the gentleman feels so strongly, 
why do you not move to amend the bill 
and write in some language restricting 
aid to Greece? 

In other words, if you feel so strongly 
about this situation, why do you not 
amend the bill? 

Let me say, I think you are completely 
wrong in your version of the situation 
in Greece. I think you are merely re- 
lating the leftwing line of this country. 

May I also remind the gentleman that 
he visited Greece for 2 days and had the 
opportunity to mest with a number of 
people and quite evidently had free ac- 
cess to all sorts of individuals. 

May I say to the gentleman, it was 
obvious that he was prejudiced when he 
went to that country and is still prej- 
udiced upon his return. 

Mr. FRASER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DERWINSKI. I yield to the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. FRASER. I thank the gentleman 
for being so free in his characterization 
of my concern about free governments. 

It is true that I am prejudiced in favor 
of the democratic or parliamentary 
forms of government. Yes; that is a fact. 
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It is a fact that I have been concerned 
with this military takeover in Greece. 

If the gentleman is not prejudiced in 
favor of free and open societies, he is 
quite free to take that position. But I 
happen to be prejudiced, as he indicated, 
in support of the idea that the ballot 
box rather than guns and bullets ought 
to rule a country. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. That is fine. But 
all I ask of the gentleman is that he be 
consistent with his statements. 

Why does not the gentleman offer 
amendments to this bill striking out aid 
to any other nondemocratic govern- 
ment; for instance, Pakistan or Argen- 
tina or Brazil. Certainly, the structure of 
those governments are not any more 
democratic than he claims the govern- 
ment of Greece may be today. 

Mr. FRASER. That is not the way it 
is. In Greece they have removed local 
government officials and planted inform- 
ers or commissars in industry and they 
have removed the officers of cooperatives. 
They have interfered with almost every 
phase of Greek life. The gentleman has 
referred to Pakistan. 

Pakistan has been moving on the road 
toward becoming a more open society. 
One great advance in Pakistan is they 
have begun to build local government 
under the term or in the framework of 
basic democracies—and I support that 
trend. 

I believe the present President of Pak- 
istan is doing a good job in bringing his 
country along and developing it so that 
it is beginning to be an open society. But 
you cannot say the same thing about 
the rulers of Greece. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. May I remind the 
gentleman that the rulers of Greece have 
been extremely cooperative with our 
NATO military forces. They showed ex- 
ceptional statesmanship in handling the 
Cyprus crisis. The gentleman sheds tears 
over the monarchy. 

I am surprised the gentleman is so in- 
terested in the monarchy. They are still 
paying the King’s salary of $560,000 
while he lives in exile. Certainly the gen- 
tleman is not asking that an 18th-cen- 
tury monarchy be restored to a country 
of Europe. I would hope that the gentle- 
man would show consistency and cer- 
tainly, in his next trip to Greece, ask a 
few questions of the officials and get a 
few more straight answers, and the gen- 
tleman will not be so misdirected. 

Mr. FRASER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DERWINSKI. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. FRASER. I can tell the gentleman 
that almost every politician and public 
figure I spoke to in Greece had been with 
the conservative government of Greece. 
Every such person in Greece despises and 
hates this military regime. 

They are deeply concerned that the 
United States does not appear to be 
using its influence to bring it to an end. 
If the gentleman does not understand 
that, I invite him to go to Greece and 
talk it over with some of the people 
there. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. It so happens that 
I have traveled in Greece. If the gentle- 
man would read an objective newspaper 
report, he would find that the people of 
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Greece are giving their solid support to 
that government. All that the gentle- 
man is engaged in is repeating some- 
thing Melina Mercurie might state, but 
it does not reflect views of the people of 
Greece. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DERWINSKI. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio. 

Mr. HAYS. Would the gentleman give 
me an illustration of what is an objec- 
tive newspaper report? 

Mr. DERWINSKI. I am speaking of 
Reuters, a very distinguished news 
agency. I am speaking also of people like 
our dear colleague, the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. Fraser], who spent 2 
days in Greece interviewing people. Cer- 
tainly that is a sign, as I see it, of an 
open society. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. DERWINSKI. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio. 

Mr. HAYS. Would the gentleman 
mind telling me how much time he spent 
in Greece? 

Mr. DERWINSKEI. Seven days. 

Mr. HAYS. You are twice as much an 
expert as is the gentleman from Min- 
nesota [Mr. FRASER]. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Since he spent 2 
days there, I would be 34% times as much 
an expert. 

Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, in the foreign aid mes- 
sage which President Johnson sent to 
the Congress, he stated that the purpose 
of our foreign aid program is: 

To foster our fundamental American pur- 
pose; to help root out the causes of conflict 
and thus ensure our own security in a peace- 
ful community of nations. 


I am in total agreement with these 
goals—but the House has an obligation 
to determine whether the fulfillment of 
these ideals is best served by the legis- 
lation which is before us today. I am sat- 
isfied that the best interests of the Amer- 
ican people are being served by that 
portion of the legislation which author- 
izes funds for the economic development 
and technical assistance programs of the 
less developed nations. 

However, there is some question in my 
mind about the portion of the military 
assistance section which provides $25 
million in military assistance to Latin 
America for the purpose of strengthen- 
ing their internal security forces and for 
the continuation of the civic action pro- 
grams. 

I am concerned about this expenditure 
of taxpayers’ dollars on two counts. The 
first is that if we have learned nothing 
else from our experience in Vietnam, we 
should have at least learned that the 
only way to successfully combat insur- 
gency is by winning the hearts and minds 
of the people. 

We have before us today a proposal to 
use U.S. taxpayers’ dollars to support the 
internal security efforts of the Latin 
American governments. 

In a majority of these countries, the 
internal security forces are often used by 
the governments to suppress the legit- 
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imate demands of their people for social 
and economic reform. 

Those who favor this military assist- 
ance rationalize this use by contending 
that stability is necessary in order for 
economic progress to take place. But the 
record on this matter is clear: Stability 
has, in almost every case, resulted in eco- 
nomic stagnation. Even when there has 
been some advance in the percentage of 
GNP, the statistics concerning income 
distribution reflect the sad fact that this 
increase in GNP does not filter down to 
the masses. The insistence upon the 
maintenance of internal stability has re- 
sulted in the continuation of the status 
quo. 

The continued pursuit of a policy 
which preserves the power of these elite 
groups under the guise of maintaining 
internal stability is certain to produce 
unfavorable results. 

If the governments of the countries of 
Latin America feel that there is a serious 
threat to their internal security, I sug- 
gest that they take their case before 
the appropriate committees of the OAS 
and join in the creation of an Inter- 
American Peace Force as President 
Johnson has suggested. 

It appears, however that these gov- 
ernments have preferred not to create 
an Inter-American Peace Force. Rather, 
they have indicated their preference to 
negotiate with the United States on a 
bilateral basis. When they receive money 
directly from the United States, they can 
use it as they see fit. 

The State Department has stated that 
Castro does not have the resources to 
mount the type of subversion which 
might justify the large expenditure we 
are being asked to authorize. Anyone 
with a rudimentary knowledge of the 
events surrounding the successful Vene- 
zuelan resistance to the Castro inspired 
subversion will acknowledge that, after 
the implementation of the land reform 
program which distributed large tracts of 
land to the previously landless peasants, 
that it was the peasants—not the mili- 
tary—who were largely responsible for 
the demise of the guerrillas. It appears 
that this military assistance is being 
used to satisfy the curious desire for 
prestige that will accrue to the Latin 
American military as the result of their 
increased strength rather than for the 
stated purpose of fighting Communist 
subversion. 

The second point I would like to make 
is that while the civic action programs 
may have some value in terms of road- 
building, and so forth, I do not believe 
that this work should be performed by 
the military. These civic action programs 
tend to expand the size of the military 
establishment. As long as there are no 
civilian institutions which are capable of 
rising to meet the development demands 
of these countries, the influence of the 
military will continue to expand—to the 
detriment of these civilian institutions 
which we would all prefer to see fill 
the leadership vacuum. 

Page 19 of the committee report in- 
dicates that the committee recognizes 
that the Latin American nations could 
make effective use of a larger amount 
than the $495 million authorized for the 
Alliance for Progress. I believe that some 
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of the money being authorized for mili- 
tary assistance might be put to better 
use if it were being authorized for use in 
the Alliance for Progress. 

The full committee has recommended 
reductions in almost every category in 
this bill. The percentage reduction in 
military assistance was the smallest of 
all the recommended cuts. 

The minority members of the commit- 
tee proposed further reductions to those 
which were recommended by the full 
committee in every category, with the ex- 
ception of military assistance. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to make it 
crystal clear that I am not opposed to the 
military assistance program when there 
is some reasonable assurance that it is 
succeeding in its stated purpose. 

I yield to no one, Mr. Chairman, in my 
determination to assure that the Latin 
American countries remain free from ex- 
ternal aggression. However, I feel quite 
justified in questioning the use of tax- 
payers dollars to enhance the prestige of 
the Latin American military. 

By the distribution of approximately 
$171 billion in foreign aid funds, since 
1946, the people of this country have 
demonstrated their generosity and their 
concern for the well being of those people 
in the less developed parts of the world. 
I am convinced that we are doing a dis- 
service to the generosity of our citizens 
by authorizing the expenditure of funds 
which do not serve the best interests of 
the people of Latin America. 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I realize the hour is late. 
We have had a great deal of discussion 
on this particular bill. I might say in the 
beginning that I have opposed this bill, 
its authorization and its expenditures, 
ever since I have been a Member of Con- 
gress. I will continue to oppose it because 
I do not think it has done the job the 
sponsors of this foreign aid program say 
it has. 

Mr. Chairman, I call attention of the 
House to the fact that while we are re- 
ducing the expenditures for the people 
and programs we have in this Nation, I 
call attention to page 8, to the funds au- 
thorized, and I find that the great com- 
mittee which had charge of this bill, the 
Foreign Affairs Committee has recom- 
mended this year $63 million more than 
was expended last year. 

I just ask this question: How can we 
cut programs of vital consideration and 
of interest in this Nation, and yet raise 
the amount of money that we are going 
to expend in this foreign giveaway pro- 
gram, where we have expended $171 bil- 
lion of the taxpayers’ money of this 
Nation? Can we go back and explain to 
our people in our congressional districts 
why we must cut programs that are vital 
to them and yet we want to raise expen- 
ditures to these nations about whom we 
say we must do this, because this is a part 
of our foreign program, this is part of 
the things we must do in order to bring 
about a stabilized government in many, 
many nations of the world? 

I say to you, Mr. Chairman, and to the 
Members of the House that the best thing 
the Congress of the United States could 
do would be to discontinue this program, 
to have a reevaluation of it, because I 
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do not believe it has contributed one 5 
cents to the security of this Nation. I 
defy anybody to show me where it has, 
because we have fewer friends in the 
world today than we had 20 some years 
ago when this program started. 

So I would say the best thing for the 
Congress to do is to send this bill back 
to the committee or to defeat it. The 
American taxpayers, if they had an op- 
portunity to vote on this particular bill, 
would defeat it 10 to 1. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, I won- 
der if we can reach an agreement on a 
limitation on time. The House has 
worked its will on the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is pre- 
pared to put the question now on the 
committee amendment. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, I shall 
defer my request. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the committee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed 


to. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, the 
House has worked its will on the bill. 
All the money amounts, except for ad- 
ministrative funds, have now been de- 
cided. I wonder if we can arrive at some 
limitation on time for consideration of 
the bill, and have the bill be considered 
as read. We could put a limitation of 1 
hour for debate on all amendments. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state 
to the gentleman that the bill has not 
been read. 

Mr. MORGAN. I am going to move 
that the remainder of the bill be consid- 
ered as read. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman 
move, or ask unanimous consent? 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the remainder 
of the bill be considered as read and open 
to amendment, and that all debate on 
the bill and on amendments thereto end 
in 1 hour. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, reserving 
the right to object, how many amend- 
ments are pending? 

The CHAIRMAN. There are 13 amend- 
ments at the desk. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Chairman, I respect- 
fully suggest that the gentleman divide 
his two unanimous-consent requests. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the remainder 
of the bill be considered as read and 
open to amendment at any point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

The remainder of the bill is as follows: 

PART IIN 

CHAPTER 2—ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS 

Sec. 301. Chapter 2 of part III of the For- 
eign Assistance Act of 1961, as amended, 


which relates to administrative provisions, 
is amended as follows: 

(a) Section 625(c), which relates to em- 
ployment of personnel, is amended by insert- 
ing “or any Act superseding part II in whole 
or in part,” between “part II,” and not“. 

(b) Section 636(g)(1), which relates to 
provisions on uses of funds, is amended by 

g “incurred in furnishing defense 
articles and defense services on a grant or 
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sales basis by the agency primarily respon- 
sible for administering part II” between ex- 
penses” and the semicolon, 

(c) Section 637(a), which authorizes ap- 
propriations for administrative expenses of 
the agency administering part I is amended 
by striking out “1968, $55,814,000” and sub- 
stituting “1969, $58,775,000”. 

MOTION OFFERED BY MR. MORGAN 


Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that all debate on the bill and all amend- 
ments thereto end in 1 hour. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the motion offered by the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 


COMMITTEE AMENDMENTS 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report 
the next committee amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


On page 9, immediately after line 17, in- 
sert the following: 


CHAPTER 1—GENERAL PROVISIONS 


“Sec. 301. Chapter 1 of part III of the For- 
eign Assistance Act of 1961, as amended, 
which relates to general provisions, is 
amended as follows: 

“(a) Section 604, which relates to procure- 
ment of commodities, is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following new sub- 
section: 

“*(f) No funds authorized to be made 
available to carry out part I of this Act shall 
be used under any commodity import pro- 
gram to make any payment to a supplier 
unless the supplier has certified to the agen- 
cy primarily responsible for administering 
such part I, such information as such agen- 
cy shall by regulation prescribe, including 
but not limited to, a description of the com- 
modity supplied by him and its condition, 
and, on the basis of such information such 
agency shall have approved such commodity 
as eligible and suitable for financing under 
this Act.“ 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. FASCELL. Is the Chairman pro- 
ceeding to action on the amendments, 
or going back to the unanimous-consent 
request with respect to the bill being con- 
sidered as read and open to amendment? 

The CHAIRMAN. The unanimous- 
consent request was that the remainder 
of the bill be considered as read. The 
Clerk is now reading the committee 
amendments. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the committee 
amendments be considered as read. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

The remaining committee amend- 
ments are as follows: 

On page 10, immediately after line 10, in- 
sert the following: 

“(b) Section 607, which relates to the fur- 
nishing of services and commodities, is 
amended by inserting ‘(a)’ immediately be- 
fore ‘Whenever’ and by adding at the end 
thereof the following new subsection: 

) No Government-owned excess prop- 
erty shall be made available under this sec- 
tion, section 608, or otherwise in further- 
ance of the purposes of part I of this Act, 
unless, before the shipment of such property 
for use in a specified country (or transfer, if 
the property is already in such country), the 
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agency administering such part I has ape 
proved such shipment (or transfer) and 
made a written determination— 

1) that there is a need for such prop- 
erty in the quantity requested and that such 
property is suitable for the purpose 
requested; 

“*(2) as to the status and responsibility of 
the designated end-user and his ability ef- 
fectively to use and maintain such property; 
and 

“*(3) that the residual value, service- 
ability, and appearance of such 
would not refiect unfavorably on the image 
of the United States and would justify the 
costs of packing, crating, handling, trans- 
portation, and other accessorial costs, and 
that the residual value at least equals the 
total of these costs'.“ 

On page 11, line 11, strike out “Src, 301.” 
and insert in lieu thereof “Src, 302.“ 

On page 11, immediately after line 13, in- 
sert the following: 

“(a) Section 621, which relates to exercise 
of functions, is amended by inserting a 
immediately after ‘Src. 621. EXERCISE 
Funcrions.—’ and by adding at the Shei 
thereof the following new subsection: 

b) The President shall issue and en- 
force regulations determining the eligibility 
of any person to receive funds made avail- 
able under this Act. Such eligibility may be 
denied or suspended by the President, after 
public hearing, for such period of time as 
he may direct in any case in which such per- 
son or his duly authorized agent has— 

“*(1) offered or accepted a bribe or other 
illegal payment or credit in connection with 
any transaction financed with funds made 
available under this Act; or 

“*(2) committed a fraud in the procure- 
ment or performance of any contract fi- 
nanced with funds made available under 
this Act; or 

“*(3) acted in any other manner which 
shows a lack of integrity or honesty in con- 
nection with any transaction financed with 
funds made available under this Act. 


Reinstatement of eligibility in each particu- 
lar case shall be subject to such conditions 
as the President shall direct. Each person 
whose eligibility is denied or suspended un- 
der this subsection shall, upon request, be 
entitled to a review of his eligibility not less 
often than once every two years.“ 

On page 12, immediately after line 13, in- 
sert the following: 

“(b) Immediately after section 621, add the 
following new section: 

“ ‘SEC. 621A. STRENGTHENED MANAGEMENT 
PRACTICES.—(a) The Congress believes that 
United States foreign aid funds could be 
utilized more effectively by the application 
of advanced management decisionmaking, in- 
formation and analysis techniques such as 
systems analysis, automatic data processing, 
benefit-cost studies, and information re- 
trieval. 

“*(b) To meet this need, the President shall 
establish a management system that in- 
cludes: the definition of objectives and pro- 
grams for United States foreign assistance; 
the development of quantitative indicators 
of progress toward these objectives; the or- 
derly consideration of alternative means for 
accomplishing such objectives; and the adop- 
tion of methods for comparing actual results 
of programs and projects with those antici- 
pated when they were undertaken. The sys- 
tem should provide information to the agency 
and to Congress that relates agency re- 
sources, expenditures, and budget projec- 
tions to such objectives and results in order 
to assist in the evaluation of program per- 
formance, the review of budgetary requests, 
and the setting of program priorities. 

(e) The President shall report to the 
Congress annually on the specific steps that 
have been taken, including an evaluation of 
the progress that has been made, toward the 
implementation of this section.“ 
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On page 13, line 14, strike out “(a)” and 
insert in lieu thereof “(c)”. 

On Page 13, line 17, strike out “(b)” and 
insert in lieu thereof “(d)”. 

On Page 13, line 22, strike out “(c)” and 
insert in lieu thereof “(e)”. 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the committee amendment on page 9, 
after line 17. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all the commit- 
tee amendments be considered en bloc. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Chairman, reserving 
the right to object, may I propound a 
parliamentary inquiry? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. RYAN. If the procedure proposed 
by the gentleman from Florida is fol- 
lowed, will an amendment which I pro- 
pose to offer to page 11, line 9, be in or- 
der? This is an amendment to the 
committee amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman in- 
quired whether an addition to the com- 
mittee amendment would be in order. The 
Chair holds it would be in order if it is 
an addition to the committee amend- 
ment. 

Mr. RYAN, I thank the Chairman. I 
withdraw my reservation of objection. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Chairman, a fur- 
ther parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Chairman, do I un- 
derstand correctly, on this unanimous- 
consent request with respect to consider- 
ing all of the committee amendments en 
bloc, that the amendments to the com- 
mittee amendments would be still in or- 
der? 

The CHAIRMAN. That is correct. 

Mr. FASCELL. I just want to be sure, 
because several people have amendments 
to the committee amendments, and I did 
not want to preclude them from offering 
them by my unanimous-consent request. 

The CHAIRMAN. Amendments to the 
committee amendments would be in or- 
der. 

Mr. FASCELL. I thank the Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does any Member 
have any amendment to the committee 
amendments? 

AMENDMENT TO THE COMMITTEE AMENDMENTS 
OFFERED BY MR. FASCELL 

Mr, FASCELL. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment to the committee amend- 
ments. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment to the committee amendments 
offered by Mr. FasckLL.: On page 11, immedi- 
ately after line 9, insert the following: 

“(c) Section 620(a), which relates to pro- 
hibitions against furnishing assistance to 
Cuba, is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new paragraph: 

64) Notwithstanding the provisions of 
section 640 of this Act, no loans, credits, 
grants, or other assistance shall be furnished 
under this Act, and no sales shall be made 
under the Agricultural Trade Development 
and Assistance Act of 1954, to any developed 
country which sells or furnishes to Cuba, 
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or which permits ships or aircraft under its 
registry to transport to or from Cuba (other 
than to and from United States installa- 
tions), any equipment, materials, or com- 
modities (other than food and medical sup- 
plies), so long as the Castro regime gov- 
erns Cuba and continues to export Commu- 
nist subversion to any country of the West- 
ern Hemisphere. No provision of this Act 
shall be construed to authorize the Presi- 
dent to waive the provisions of this para- 
graph, except to fulfill commitments en- 
tered into before the date of enactment of 
this paragraph or to carry out bilateral or 
multilateral undertakings relating to the 
national defense of the United States.“ 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
Florida is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Chairman, I have 
discussed my amendment with the ma- 
jority side but not the minority side, I 
did, however, forward a copy of the 
amendment and I would hope that we 
could get agreement on it. 

Mr. Chairman, the purpose of this 
amendment is to bring economic pres- 
sure to bear on our friends in Europe 
and in the Far East in order to dissuade 
them from trading with Castro’s Cuba. 

The amendment adds a new para- 
graph to section 620(a) of the Foreign 
Assistance Act which already contains 
three specific prohibitions relating to 
Cuba. 

As the author of some of those prohibi- 
tions, I would like to summarize them 
briefly and show how my proposed 
amendment would be consistent with, but 
also serve to strengthen, our national 
policy in this field. 

At the present time, section 620(a) 
contains three paragraphs. 

Paragraph 1 prohibits the furnishing 
of assistance to Cuba and to countries 
which give aid to Cuba. An exception is 
made for cases involving a Presidential 
determination of U.S. national interest. A 
total embargo on trade between the 
United States and Cuba is also author- 
ized. 

Paragraph 2 denies Cuba any part of 
our sugar import quota until appropriate 
restitution is made for the seizure of 
American-owned properties in that coun- 
try. 

And paragraph 3 prohibits the fur- 
nishing of assistance to countries which 
have failed to take the appropriate steps 
to deny their transportation facilities— 
ships and airplanes—to Cuba. 

The prohibitions I have just summar- 
ized aim at two things: at aid and ship- 
ping to Cuba. 

What they do not hit, however, is other 
countries’ trade with Cuba—trade which 
is neither aid nor shipping. 

Furthermore, the leverage which we 
have employed thus far—the denial of 
foreign assistance—has proved less than 
fully effective, particularly with the de- 
veloped countries of Europe and the Far 
East. Those countries no longer receive 
our assistance, and the penalty provi- 
sions of the existing law are therefore 
inadequate. 

My amendment attempts to remedy 
these flaws in our legislative policy aimed 
at Castro’s Cuba. 

First, it will extend the prohibition 
on aid and shipping to make it apply 
also to trade with Cuba. This is an im- 
portant change because trade was not 
covered previously. 
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Second, the amendment will increase 
the penalties by denying those who trade 
with Cuba not only our assistance but 
also loans, credits, and sales under Pub- 
lic Law 480. 

I realize, of course, that my amend- 
ment will affect credit sales of military 
equipment to some of our allies in West- 
ern Europe. This is regrettable—but nec- 
essary. However, we must proceed with 
moderation in this area. We should not 
allow Cuba to jeopardize our national 
security. For this reason, the amendment 
specifically excludes transactions which 
relate to our national security, as well as 
commitments entered into prior to its 
enactment. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not think that it is 
necessary to repeat the arguments which 
support the enactment of this amend- 
ment. 

Communist subversion exported by 
Castro is on the rise. There are few 
countries in Central and South America 
which have not been subjected to guer- 
rilla-type landings originating from 
Cuba. 

The stronger Castro gets—the more 
equipment, materials, and other com- 
modities he is able to obtain abroad— 
the more trouble he is going to cause 
to our entire hemisphere. 

It does not make much sense to pro- 
vide aid to the forces of freedom—10,000 
and 15,000 miles away from our shores— 
while neglecting a very real threat to 
the security and stability of our imme- 
diate neighbors to the south. 

I urge the adoption of my amendment. 

Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FASCELL. I yield to the distin- 
guished gentleman from Indiana. 

Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Chairman, the mi- 
nority has had an opportunity to ex- 
amine the amendment and finds no ob- 
jection to it. 

Mr. FASCELL. I thank the gentleman 
very much. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FASCELL. I yield to the distin- 
guished gentleman from Florida [Mr. 
PEPPER]. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Chairman, I wish to 
commend my able colleague, the gentle- 
man from Florida [Mr. Fascett] upon 
offering this clarifying amendment. I 
wish to associate myself in the strongest 
way possible and hope that it will be 
unanimously adopted. 

We must do more to help the freedom 
loving people of Cuba, both in Cuba and 
in the United States, to get rid of the 
Communist tyrant, Castro. 

I hope this House will soon adopt my 
resolution calling upon the United States 
to adopt and to declare a specific plan 
for ridding Cuba of Castro and com- 
munism. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FASCELL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, the ma- 
jority has had an opportunity to ex- 
amine this amendment and feels that it 
would strengthen the present language 
now contained in the bill and we are 
glad to accept the amendment. 


— 
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Mr. FASCELL. I thank the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania very much. 

The The question is on 
the amendment to the committee amend- 
ments offered by the gentleman from 
Florida [Mr. FASCELL]. 

The amendment to the committee 
amendments was agreed to. 

Mr. BROOMFIELD, Mr. Chairman, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state his parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. BROOMFIELD. Is it now in order 
to offer an amendment to the committee 
amendment, the amendment which I 
have at the Clerk’s desk? 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair will state 
to the gentleman that it is not an amend- 
ment to the committee amendment. 

Are there any further amendments to 
the committee amendments? 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Chairman, I have an 
amendment. 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Chairman, I 
have an amendment at the desk. 


PREFERENTIAL MOTION OFFERED BY MR. HAYS 


Mr, HAYS. Mr. Chairman, I offer a 
preferential motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Hays moves that the Committee do 
now rise and report the bill back to the 
House with the recommendation that the 
enacting clause be stricken out. 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, I said 
earlier that I was going to offer an 
amendment to cut the administrative 
funds. But with the time limitation and 
the amendments which are pending as 
well as the committee amendments, and 
the debate by the experts on the Greek 
Government situation, it is obvious that 
I am not going to get to my amendment, 
and I really do not care. I say this be- 
cause it is now 10 minutes to 8 o’clock 
p.m, and I have not had my dinner. I 
feel that is really more important than 
the foreign aid bill. 

So, Mr. Chairman, I am going to eat. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not care very 
much about the amendments which are 
to be offered because we are going to 
conference and there will be placed into 
the conference report this extra money 
and this agency is going to come out 
with more money, with more people to 
administer fewer projects than before. 
That is what is going to happen. 

Also, Mr. Chairman, I wish to take the 
time to announce that for the first time 
in 20 years that I intend to vote against 
the foreign aid bill. I am going to do this 
for two reasons: No. 1, I think it has 
served its purpose. 

No. 2, I want to be in position next 
year, if I come back to this body, to 
vigorously oppose it, whomever the Presi- 
dent may be. I do not know who the Pres- 
ident will be, whether he will be a Demo- 
crat or Republican, but I want to wait 
and to cover all contingencies with ref- 
erence to this bill. I say this because I 
want to tell you I am going to be against 
it whether we have a Democratic or Re- 
publican President. I say this because I 
am completely, thoroughly, and utterly 
fed up with the whole program which 
has not proven to be successful. 

Mr. Chairman, the only reason I have 
not opposed it for the last 3 or 4 years 
is because I have a high regard and deep 
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respect for the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Morcan], the chairman of the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, who has 
done a thankless job and who has done 
the best he could; and had it not been 
for the gentleman from Pennsylvania, 
this program would not have gone on as 
long as it has. It is due to his personality 
and ability that it has continued. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYS, I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. I extend a welcome and 
an invitation to the gentleman from 
Ohio to join the party of economizers. 

Mr. HAYS. Do not get too enthusiastic 
over this because you and I are going to 
be against each other when we come to 
the consideration of the extension of 
benefits to Foreign Service officers and 
certain other people, and I may have a 
surprise in store with reference to this 
matter and the gentleman from Iowa, 
because I have a memory like an ele- 
phant although I am not a Republican. I 
know where every body in town is buried, 
including a couple about which the gen- 
tleman from Iowa has buried. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. HAYS. Yes, I yield further to the 
gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, if the gen- 
tleman will yield further, I withdraw the 
welcome. 

Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Chairman, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state his parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Chairman, has the 
time been divided under the motion of 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will re- 
quest that the gentleman from Indiana 
withhold his parliamentary inquiry until 
the Chair has disposed of the preferen- 
tial motion 

The question is on the preferential mo- 
tion offered by the gentleman from Ohio. 

The question was taken, and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. Gross) there 
were—ayes 51, noes 55. 

So the preferential motion was re- 
jected. 

Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Chairman, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state his parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Chairman, I renew my 
inquiry as to whether or not the time has 
been divided under the motion of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state 
that the time cannot be divided until we 
have disposed of the committee amend- 
ments. 

Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Chairman, a further 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state his parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Chairman, will the 
time be divided at that juncture? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state 
that after action is completed on the 
committee amendments the time will be 
divided. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Chairman, a 
further parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state his parliamentary inquiry. 
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Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Chairman, 
under what parliamentary procedure 
will the time be divided in relation to 
pending amendments? How will the 
Chair control that difficulty? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state 
that there are four amendments at the 
desk that are amendments to committee 
amendments. The Chair will attempt to 
dispose of those amendments as rapidly 
as possible, and then the time will be 
divided under the remaining period of 
time. 

AMENDMENT TO THE COMMITTEE AMENDMENTS 
OFFERED BY MR. CONTE 


Mr. CONTE. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment to the committee amend- 
ments. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment to the committee amend- 
ments offered by Mr. ConTE: on page 11, im- 
mediately after line 9, of the reported bill, 
insert the following: 

“(c) Section 620, which relates to pro- 
hibitions against furnishing assistance, is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new subsection: 

) The President is directed to with- 
hold economic assistance in an amount 
equivalent to the amount spent by any 
underdeveloped country other than Greece, 
Turkey, Iran, Israel, the Republic of China, 
the Philippines, and Korea for the purchase 
of sophisticated weapons systems, such as 
missile systems and jet aircraft for military 
purposes from any country, unless the 
President determines that such purchase or 
acquisition of weapons systems is important 
to the national security of the United States 
and reports within 30 days each such deter- 
mination to the Congress.“ 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Chairman, it has 
been getting clearer and clearer each 
year that foreign aid is in trouble in 
this country. 

As we all know, last year’s authoriza- 
tion for our foreign assistance programs 
just passed this body by eight votes. 

Our programs, in my belief, have be- 
come antiquated and old hat. We have 
continued to apply Marshall plan con- 
cepts to a completely new and changed 
world situation. 

We have failed to make the necessary 
adjustments to meet the different cir- 
cumstances that exist today and this has 
been part of the reason for the failure 
to develop support and backing at home 
for what we have been trying to accom- 
plish. 

I have been a constant supporter of 
this Nation’s playing a leading role in 
helping less developed nations through- 
out the world. I believe that such help is 
important to world peace and that it is 
incumbent upon us to undertake this re- 
sponsibility if we are to meet the obliga- 
tions which fall upon us as the leader of 
the free world. 

I believe it to be vitally important, 
therefore, for us to begin to develop im- 
mediately new concepts and new meth- 
ods for dealing with the challenges 
created by the needs of the less developed 
nations of the world. 

I believe that the handwriting is on 
the wall and that unless we come up with 
a new approach to these problems, we 
are likely to wind up with no foreign as- 
sistance programs at all in this country. 
I for one certainly do not want to see this 
happen and feel it would be tragic for 
this Nation and for the world. 
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I therefore will very shortly contact 
some of the leading universities and 
foundations in the United States in an 
attempt to initiate a comprehensive 
study of the foreign assistance area. The 
main purpose of this study would be to 
come up with a brand new approach to 
providing assistance and help to the less- 
developed nations of the world. 

I feel that it is only in this manner, 
that it is only by virtue of an innovative 
and fresh approach, that we will be able 
to play an effective role in providing 
meaningful foreign assistance through- 
out the world. 

I am hopeful that a study of this kind, 
a complete study can be initiated as soon 
as possible. 

REDUCTION OF ECONOMIC ASSISTANCE RELATING 
TO ARMS PURCHASES 


Mr. Chairman, now I wish to speak on 
my amendment requiring the President 
to withhold our economic assistance to 
less-developed countries in an amount 
equal to the amount which the less-de- 
veloped country spends for the purchase 
of sophisticated weapons systems such as 
missile systems and jet aircraft for mili- 
tary purposes. 

The President is impowered to waive 
this restriction, but only if he determines 
that such purchase is important to the 
national security of the United States. 

Mr. Chairman, my amendment is very 
similar to the amendment I sponsored 
last year to the foreign assistance appro- 
priations bill for fiscal 1968. 

That amendment was adopted in com- 
mittee, accepted by this body and signed 
into law in early January of this year. 

Since it was part of the fiscal 1968 for- 
eign aid appropriations bill, the effec- 
tiveness of that provision terminated on 
June 30 with the end of fiscal 1968. 

My amendment would provide for a 
continuation of this Nation’s policy 
against contributing to the wasteful and 
dangerous expenditures by less developed 
countries of limited resources on unnec- 
essary weapons of war. It prevents our 
economic assistance funds from being 
diluted or diverted either directly or in- 
directly for the purchase of these un- 
needed sophisticated weapons of destruc- 
tion. 

The threat to places like Latin Amer- 
ica is an internal threat not an external 
threat. It is a threat which cannot and 
should not be met by jet fighter planes 
but rather must be met by economic and 
social programs, by improved conditions, 
health programs, better education. 

Our country should in no way be con- 
tributing to the costly development of 
a dangerous arms race among the less- 
developed countries of the world. 

Our economic assistance programs 
supplement limited available resources 
in less developed countries and thus as- 
sist them to maximize their national de- 
velopment as quickly as possible. 

It is not only a waste of their own 
funds when these countries go out and 
purchase sophisticated weapons that 
they do not need—it is a waste of our 
funds also. 

The key to our assistance programs is 
“self-help.” The recipient country must 
be making the major effort and contri- 
bution in order for our funds to be 
effective. When this is not the case, 
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when a country is wasting its resources 
on unnecessary weapons, when it is in 
effect indirectly diverting our assistance 
to the acquisition of sophisticated weap- 
ons it is our assistance that is being 
wasted as well as that country’s own 
resources. 

Everyone in this body knows the diffi- 
cult financial picture facing our coun- 
try today. We just enacted legislation to 
reduce governmental spending in fiscal 
1969 by some $6 billion. 

There are many important Federal 
programs which will not be able to re- 
ceive the full funding that they are en- 
titled to and that they need because of 
our difficult position. At a time like this 
it is more impevative than ever that 
we assure ourselves that all of our funds 
are being spent in an economical and an 
efficient manner. 

My amendment will help to provide for 
this in the case of our foreign assistance 
programs, 

The provision I sponsored last year was 
recently implemented by the State De- 
partment in the case of Peru which had 
purchased Mirage jet fighters from 
France. The reaction in that country was 
predictable, accusing us of interfering 
with their internal affairs. 

Well I do not believe that this action 
constitutes such an interference. We 
have a responsibility to conduct our af- 
fairs in this country in a manner which 
will prevent us from being a party to 
actions which are incorrect, dangerous, 
and wasteful. : 

My amendment, I believe, assures that 
we will carry out this responsibility with 
respect to the acquisition of unnecessary 
weapons by less developed countries. 

I urge all of my colleagues to vote for 
this amendment and to thus clearly 
establish for this Nation a policy of op- 
position to the development of an arms 
race in Latin America, Africa, and other 
parts of the world and a policy of opposi- 
tion to the dilution and diversion of our 
economic assistance efforts throughout 
the world. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONTE. I am glad to yield to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. MORGAN. This is similar to the 
language in the Foreign Aid Appropria- 
tion Act, and I believe it is an improve- 
ment in the language, and so far as the 
majority is concerned, there is no ob- 
jection to the amendment. 

Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONTE. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. ADAIR. Last year when this mat- 
ter was under consideration, some of us 
objected because we found this legisla- 
tive matter in an appropriation bill. 

The gentleman by this action today 
seeks to correct that situation. We had 
been apprised of his intention and have 
had an opportunity to read the amend- 
ment and find no objection to it. 

Mr. CONTE. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. FRASER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONTE. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. FRASER. I want to inquire with 
respect to these amendments. 

These are amendments to bar assist- 
ance to countries which have acquired 
sophisticated weapons; is that correct? 
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Mr. CONTE. They would prohibit our 
sales grants or loans of sophisticated 
weapons to less developed countries 
under the military assistance programs 
and require reduction of our economic 
assistance to less developed countries 
equal to the amount that they spend on 
sophisticated weapons purchased from 
anyone. 

Mr. FRASER. In other words, this 
would bar any economic assistance to 
such a country? 

Mr. CONTE. They would not bar eco- 
nomic assistance but would require it to 
be reduced by an amount equal to ex- 
penditures for sophisticated weapons 
unless the President determines that 
such purchases would be important to 
the national security of the United 
States. 

As a result of the amendments that 
this House adopted last year to the for- 
eign assistance appropriations bill, I am 
pleased to inform the House that when 
Peru went out and brought Mirages from 
France, the State Department in keeping 
with these provisions cut down our 
economic assistance to Peru in the 
amount of $37 million. 

Mr. FRASER. I recognize that but my 
purpose in addressing the gentleman was 
to inquire with respect to India. India 
has been faced with the possibility of a 
cutback in economic assistance because 
of the fact that she has felt compelled to 
arm herself against possible invasion by 
Red China. 

If this is not the amendment that deals 
with that, then I should not pursue it at 
this time. But it is a matter of major 
concern. 

Mr. CONTE. As I have stated, one 
amendment prohibits our sales, grants, 
or loans of sophisticated weapons to less 
developed countries under the military 
assistance programs, and the other 
amendment requires reduction of our 
economic assistance to less developed 
countries equal to the amount that they 
spend on sophisticated weapons pur- 
chased from anyone. 

Both amendments give the President 
power to waive these restrictions where 
he determines that the purchases or ac- 
quisitions of the weapons would be im- 
portant to the national security of the 
United States. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONTE. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. As the gentleman 
knows, the last Congress when that pro- 
posa] came in an appropriation measure 
was opposed as a procedural matter. 

I want to commend the gentleman for 
his sincerity in bringing it in the proper 
order where it belongs, for consideration 
in the foreign aid bill. 

Although I question the proposal, 
nevertheless I commend the gentleman 
for his sincerity. 

Mr. CONTE. I thank the gentleman 
from Wisconsin. 

AMENDMENT TO AMENDMENTS OFFERED BY 

MR. WOLFF 

Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment to the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Corr] to the committee amendments. 
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Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Chairman, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. FASCELL. I am sorry, but I did 
not hear the Chair earlier. Is the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from New 
York an amendment to the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts? 

The CHAIRMAN. That is what it ap- 
pears to be. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Chair- 
man, if that is the case, I raise a point 
of order against the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The amendment is 
in the third degree, and therefore can- 
not be in order. 

The question is on the amendment to 
the committee amendments offered by 
the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

The amendment to the committee 
amendments was agreed to. 

AMENDMENT TO THE COMMITTEE AMENDMENTS 
OFFERED BY MR. WOLFF 

Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment to the committee amend- 
ments. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment to the committee amend- 
ments offered by Mr. Worrr: on page 11, 
line 9, after the Conte amendment insert: 

“(d) The President shall take such steps 
as may be necessary, as soon as practicable 
after the date of enactment of this subsec- 
tion, to negotiate an agreement with the 
Government of Israel providing for the sale 
by the United States of not less than 50 
military planes, commonly known as F-4 
Phantom jet fighters, in order to provide 
Israel with an adequate deterrent force 
capable of preventing future Arab aggression 
by offsetting sophisticated weapons received 
by the Arab States and to replace losses suf- 
fered by Israel in the 1967 conflict.” 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, a point of 
order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. HAYS. I raise a point of order 
against the amendment because it would 
order the President to make an affirma- 
tive determination. It has been ruled 
here many times that one cannot do 
that. 

In addition, it is not germane to the 
bill because we are coming up with a 
military sales bill, and this bill has noth- 
ing about military sales in it. The 
The amendment may be germane to the 
military sales bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman 
from New York wish to be heard? 

Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Chairman, I wish to 
be heard on the point of order because 
of the fact that the gentleman who has 
raised the point of order has also raised 
the point of giveaway of all the money 
that has been placed in this bill thus 
far. Here we are talking about the idea 
of somebody spending some money for 
their own defense. I think it is about 
time that we had the opportunity to con- 
sider that point. 

Mr, HAYS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOLFF. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. HAYS. I am not arguing the 
merits of the gentleman’s proposal. If it 
comes in the proper place, I may sup- 
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port it. I am just arguing that it is out of 
order in this particular bill at this par- 
ticular place. It seems to me that it 
should come in the military sales bill. 

Mr. WOLFF. There is no military sales 
bill before us. 

Mr. HAYS. Not now. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman 
from Florida desire to be heard on the 
point of order? 

Mr. PEPPER. Yes, Mr. Chairman, if I 
may. 

Mr. Chairman, I should like to ask a 
question of the gentleman in the well, 
and I should also like to have the atten- 
tion of the able chairman of the com- 
mittee. Has the gentleman from New 
York taken into consideration section 
201(b) dealing with special authority, 
which, as carried forward in this bill, 
recognizes the right of the President 
when he determines it “to be vital to 
the security of the United States, order 
defense articles from the stocks of the 
Department of Defense and defense serv- 
ices for the purposes of part II” of the 
act—that is, military assistance sub- 
ject to subsequent reimbursement there- 
for from subsequent appropriations 
available for military assistance. The 
value of such orders under this sub- 
section in the fiscal year 1969 shall not 
exceed $300,000,000. Prompt notice of ac- 
tion taken under this subsection shall be 
given to the Committees on Foreign Re- 
lations, Appropriations, and Armed 
Services of the Senate and the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives.” 

I am strongly in favor of our Govern- 
ment having authority with regard to 
selling as many jet planes to Israel as 
will defend that country from Arab 
aggression or Russian aggression. But I 
wanted to inquire whether this section 
201(b) would cover the objective that 
the able gentleman seeks to accomplish 
now. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Price of Mi- 
nois) The Chair is ready to rule. Part II 
of chapter 2 of the Foreign Assistance 
Act of 1961, section 503, designating the 
general authority, states the President is 
authorized to furnish military assistance 
on such terms and conditions as he may 
determine, to any friendly country or in- 
ternational organization, the assisting 
of which the President finds will 
strengthen the security of the United 
States and promote world peace and 
which is otherwise eligible to receive such 
assistance. 

The Chair will hold that the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from New 
York further authorizes the President 
to take such steps as may be necessary 
to negotiate an agreement with the Gov- 
ernment of Israel providing for the sale 
of military planes, and is a condition in 
keeping with the authority already given 
to the President in section 503 of the For- 
eign Assistance Act of 1961, as amended, 
and therefore holds the amendment to be 
germane. The Chair overrules the point 
of order. 

Mr. WOLFF. I thank the chairman. 

Mr. Chairman, I am privileged to have 
been associated in the drafting and spon- 
sorship of this bipartisan amendment 
with my distinguished colleague, the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. HALPERN]. 
Simply, this amendment provides that 
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the United States will provide, on a cash 
basis, a minimum of 50 Phantom jet 
fighters to Israel in order to prevent bel- 
ligerent Arab States from securing an 
overwhelming military advantage in the 
Middle East. 

Russia seeks to make the Mediter- 
ranean her Mare Nostrum. It is our re- 
sponsibility to see that the preservation 
of a strong Israel as a major deterrent 
to Communist expansion in the Mideast 
is maintained. I, for one, am firmly and 
unequivocally opposed to an arms con- 
test with the Soviet Union in the Middle 
East. However, I am equally steadfast 
in my desire to see peace maintained in 
that troubled area of the world. And I 
believe the peace will not be maintained 
unless we supply Israel with aircraft 
necessary to her defense. 

For it is a fundamental reality that 
if Israel’s defenses are permitted to 
shrink, while the Communists are sup- 
plying extensive armaments to the Arab 
nations, the ensuing situation will pro- 
vide fertile ground for another Arab 
attack upon Israel. 

Israel, Mr. Chairman, has earned our 
friendship with a complete commitment 
to the principles of justice and freedom— 
democracy—the very principles upon 
which our country is predicated. There 
can be no denying the legal status of 
Israel; that status was recognized by 
President Truman 20 years ago. And 
there can also be no denying that the 
Arab States which have refused to recog- 
nize Israel’s legal status are creating 
tensions that could cause still another 
outbreak of hostilities in the Middle 
East, and lead to a worldwide holocaust. 

I feel most strongly that our overrid- 
ing concern in the Middle East must be 
for a permanent peace settlement which 
guarantees Isra_l’s legal status; a set- 
tlement that will finally relax the ten- 
sions that have gripped the Middle East 
for decades and prevent a future war. 
This is the goal we urge the United Na- 
tions to secure; this is the only respon- 
sible goal in the Middle East. 

But unless Israel has a satisfactory 
deterrent in aircraft we can have no as- 
surance that peace will be negotiated. 
France has for some time provided air- 
craft to Israel, but recently reneged on 
a contract in that regard. In the mean- 
time the United States has contracted to 
provide Jordan with certain military jet 
aircraft. And, most importantly, the 
Soviet Union has been steadily resupply- 
ing the United Arab Republic, Syria, and 
other Arab nations in the 13 months 
sinea the brief but major war of June 
1967. 

Certainly Israel has a right to appeal 
to the international community for ade- 
quate arms to maintain her defense 
against openly belligerent neighbors. I 
would emphasize, for the Members’ con- 
sideration, that the amendment I am of- 
fering will not give these aircraft to Is- 
rael. Instead they would be sold on a 
cash basis as soon as practicable and 
upon application for the aircraft by the 
Israel Government. 

Approximately 100 Members of the 
House have cosponsored a resolution 
urging that the United States do what I 
would require with this amendment. I 
hope that those Members, and the entire 
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House membership, will recognize the 
overwhelming need for the United States 
to aid Israel at this time in order to 
secure the tenuous peace in the Middle 
East. 

Mr. PODELL. Mr. Chairman, the cor- 
rection made by Congressman WOLFF 
which will help secure Phantom jets for 
the State of Israel is one of the most im- 
portant things we can do to preserve 
democracy in the Middle East. Today 
Israel is surrounded by hostile neighbors 
and is compelled to fight a war or a pro- 
posed war against hostile Arab neighbors 
with tools which are not equipped to stave 
off the Mig-21’s the Soviet Union sup- 
plied to the Arab countries. During the 
6-day war most of the Arab Air Force 
was destroyed. This air force has been 
replaced by Mig-21's or supersonic jet 
planes. The only planes available to the 
State of Israel which have sufficient 
power to stave off these supersonic planes 
are the American Phantom jets. Without 
these Phantom jets Israel would be 
merely a pawn in the hands of the Arab 
countries. I think because Israel today is 
the democracy in the Middle East we owe 
it to the State of Israel to see to it it has 
the tools with which to fight. I add 
my voice and urge passage of this amend- 
ment. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PODELL. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. PUCINSEI. Mr. Chairman, I con- 
gratulate the gentleman on his excellent 
statement and wish to associate myself 
with his remarks. 

Mr, Chairman, I rise in support of the 
Wolff amendment. Israel today stands 
virtually alone in defending the entire 
Middle East and the African continent 
as well as the Mediterranean from Soviet 
expansion. 

I know of no more important step we 
can take today than to assure Israel the 
right to obtain the very important Phan- 
tom jets she so urgently needs for her 
protection and survival. 

Mr. Chairman, let us not ever forget 
that Israel’s struggle for survival is in 
our highest interest. Thank God we have 
brave Israel to protect freedom’s ideals 
in the Middle East at a time when our 
own resources are being tested in Viet- 
nam. 

Israel is today threatened as never 
before. 

The Soviet Union has methodically 
replaced all the arms the Arab States 
lost during the lightning war of last 
June. 

The free world has stood by as the 
Soviet Union pours arms and planes into 
the Arab States. 

I say the United States should not per- 
mit another moment’s delay in helping 
Israel obtain these vital Phantom fight- 
ers. They may well spell the difference 
between survival and destruction for 
Israel. 

Mr. Chairman, the growing menace of 
the Soviet fleet in the Mediterranean; 
the continuing arms buildup by the So- 
viets of the Arab States, and the Soviet 
Union’s continuing design for ultimate 
acquisition of the African continent may 
well be described as the seeds for a new 
world conflict. 

Israel alone today stands as the van- 
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guard against this Soviet expansion and 
I submit, Mr. Chairman, it is unconscion- 
able that we should deny Israel these jet 
fighters any longer. 

I urge adoption of the resolution. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the Wolff amendment. The 
Phantom jet aircraft are vitally necessary 
to the stability of peace in the Middle 
East. The Soviet Union has been en- 
gaged for months in rebuilding Arab 
armed strength. Supplying Israel with 
the Phantom jet aircraft will serve to 
preserve a balance in this troubled area. 

Peace must come inevitably to permit 
the nations which are now belligerents to 
work together for the benefit of all their 
people. Jews and Arabs have lived in 
peace in another day. They can do so 
again. We look forward to that day when 
the swords will have been beaten into 
plowshares, the spears into pruning 
hooks, and neighbors will make war no 
more. Until that day comes the United 
States has a role to play in helping main- 
tain the stability of the area. This ac- 
tion will help do it. 

Mr. GILBERT. Mr. Chairman, I sup- 
port the amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. Wotrr] 
which provides that the President shall 
make available to Israel a minimum of 
50 Phantom jets on a cash basis. I am 
one of the sponsors of this resolution, 
which I firmly believe is necessary as a 
deterrent to future Arab aggression. 

Like many of my colleagues in the 
House, I am deeply concerned by the in- 
creasing supply of Soviet arms to the 
United Arab Republic, which are not 
only more numerous but more advanced 
and sophisticated then ever before. I feel 
it is essential for Israel’s security in her 
fight for existence that the United States 
provide this ally with the Phantom fight- 
ers called for in this amendment. 

We were instrumental in 1948 in es- 
tablishing Israel as a nation, now the 
firmest democracy in the Middle East, 
and we must assist Israel in maintaining 
her defenses. As the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Wotrr] pointed out, we are 
not giving these aircraft to Israel. They 
are to be sold on a cash basis, on applica- 
tion for them by the Government of 
Israel. 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOLFF, I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise to 
support the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. WoLFF]. 
Mr. Chairman, I commend the gentle- 
man for the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of the 
amendment offered by my colleague 
from New York to direct the administra- 
tion to take steps to sell Phantom jets 
to our ally, Israel. 

On April 30 of this year, I joined with 
21 of my colleagues in offering House 
Resolution 1147, resolving that the 
United States should sell Israel a quan- 
tity of these jets adequate to her defense. 

I am sure that my colleagues join me 
in the belief that our policies in the Mid- 
dle East must be directed toward a gen- 
eral, areawide peace settlement, based 
on direct negotiations among all parties 
to the conflict. I have repeatedly urged 
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that American diplomatic influence in 
the Middle East be employed to that end. 

But this day has not yet come. The 
Arab States have not changed their bel- 
ligerent attitude toward Israel. They 
refuse to engage in direct negotiations. 
They continue to deny her right to exist; 
and they continue their aggressive pro- 
nouncements that they will resume their 
attacks as soon as they have the military 
strength to do so. 

We must not let that day come again. 

Failing progress toward a general set- 
tlement, we must make certain that Is- 
rael has the strength to repel any re- 
newed attack by pursuing with respect to 
our ally the same policy which has guid- 
ed our own defense; namely, in the words 
of President Kennedy: 

Only when our arms are sufficient beyond 
doubt can we be certain beyond doubt that 
they will never be employed. 


Israel’s very survival, located as she 
is in a sea of hostile powers, depends 
upon this premise. 

The Soviet Union has rearmed Egypt 
and Syria to the approximate level which 
existed before the 6-day war. Even the 
United States, contrary to all logic, has 
rearmed cne of the states, Jordan, which 
made war on Israel a year ago, on the 
dubious belief that this will maintain our 
influence with Jordan. 

Mr. Chairman, we seek no infiuence 
over Israel, which is a proud, independ- 
ent state. But we must seek to help her 
maintain that hard-won independence. 
And as long as her neighbors persist in 
their aggressive designs and until peace 
at least comes to the Middle East, we 
must continue to do so. 

I urge support for the amendment. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOLFF. I yield to the gentleman 
from Florida. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I have listened carefully 
to the discussion of the proposal to send 
additional U.S. jets to Israel. 

I support it. 

I think that it is vital from the stand- 
point of our national interest in peace 
and security in the Middle East that 
Israel be provided with the necessary de- 
fense equipment. 

The worst thing that can happen is for 
the Soviet Union to destroy the pre- 
carious balance which presently exists in 
the Middle East—to destroy it by uni- 
laterally arming the Arabs. 

That type of development can under- 
mine the prospects of peace in the Middle 
East for at least a generation. 

At the same time, Mr. Chairman, I do 
not believe that the proposal to send a 
handful of jets to Israel really goes to 
the heart of the problem which exists in 
the Middle East. 

We are sending jets to Israel right now. 
We have been delivering A-4 Skyhawk 
jets to that country, as well as other 
military equipment, for quite some time. 

I know this because I was among those 
who urged the President, the Secretary 
of State, and the Secretary of Defense 
to lift the embargo on military shipments 
to Israel. That embargo, instituted at 
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the time of the June war, was abolished 
last fall. 

I also supported the more recent ac- 
tion of our Government in agreeing to 
supply Israel with additional Hawk anti- 
aircraft missiles. These, too, will prove 
very helpful. 

The point is, however, that the sending 
of military equipment to Israel—as nec- 
essary as it is today—will not of and by 
itself do away with the climate of in- 
security which prevails in the Middle 
East. 

That climate of insecurity can only be 
remedied by an effective, international 
guarantee of Middle East frontiers and 
by some definitive defense arrangements 
between the United States and Israel. 

I suggested this in my resolution, House 
Resolution 1185, which is presently pend- 
ing before the House. 

It is my strong belief that that reso- 
lution warrants early and favorable con- 
sideration by the Congress. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish to place in the 
Recorp the text of my House Resolution 
1185, together with the texts of editorials 
from our Miami newspapers, endorsing 
the thought behind it. 

The text of the resolution reads as 
follows: 

H. Res. 1185 

Whereas a stable and durable peace in the 
Middle East is essential to the foreign policy 
interests of the United States and to the 
common interest of all nations in furthering 
world peace; and 

Whereas the peace and security of the 
nations of the Middle East are endangered 
by the wasteful and destructive arms race 
in that area, and by continuing threats of 
belligerency; and 

Whereas the State of Israel and its people 
have the right to be secure within their 
borders and to enjoy the blessings of liberty 
and peace: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the House 
of Representatives— 

(1) That the President, acting through the 
Secretary of State and the United States 
delegation to the United Nations, shall forth- 
with explore every prospect of advancing the 
cause of durable peace in the Middle East 
through an international guarantee of the 
national frontiers of the sovereign countries 
of that region; and 

(2) That the United States Senate, having 
been entrusted by the Constitution with the 
responsibility for furnishing advice and con- 
sent with respect to treaties, should under- 
take to determine whether United States in- 
terests in the preservation of peace in the 
Middle East could be enhanced by a defense 
treaty or other appropriate bilateral arrange- 
ment between the United States and the 
State of Israel. 


Mr. Chairman, the editorials to which 
I referred a moment ago are as follows: 
[From the Miami (Fla.) Herald, June 1, 1968] 

FASCELL ACTS FOR ISRAEL 

On May 20 this newspaper said: “Israel, 
whatever one thinks of it as a state, is the 
sole Western-oriented base of power between 
Turkey and the Atlantic.“ 

And we asked: Is it not time to guarantee 
Israel’s security by some binding instrument 
of diplomacy which will make it clear where 
the U.S. stands and what it will do in the 
event of future aggression?” 

We are gratified to see that this question 
is the basis of a two-part resolution intro- 
duced in the House by Rep. Dante Fascell, a 
member of the powerful Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 

Mr. Fascell wants an “international guar- 


antee” of Middle East borders and a “defense 
treaty or other appropriate bilateral ar- 
rangement” between the United States and 
the State of Israel. 

While these proposals are exploratory, they 
would have the effect of law by action of the 
President through the United Nations and 
a vote of the Senate, which has the treaty- 
making power. 

Every day that uncertainty continues to 
brood over the Middle East is another day of 
building Soviet strength in the area. If the 
time comes when Russian power is prepared 
to challenge the West at this strategic cross- 
roads of history, will the U.S. be prepared? 

The Fascell resolution suggests the neces- 
sary armor. 


[From the Miami (Fla.) Herald, July 9, 1968] 


AN IsRAEL-UNITED STATES TREATY FOR DEFENSE 
Is OVERDUE 


Is a break-through near in the year-long 
Arab-Israeli crisis? 

Or do we have at hand a break-out—the 
outbreak of another war? 

The answer may be No in both cases. Egyp- 
tian President Nasser, who has been in Mos- 
cow for several days, promises on the one 
hand that his country “will liberate Arab 
territory conquered by Israel with Soviet 
help” but on the other shows some interest 
in the “insufficient” peacekeeping resolution 
of the United Nations, 

No break-through to peace can come until 
Israel is recognized by its neighbors as a 
sovereign state. Egypt seemed to be leaning 
to this premise when its foreign minister 
said in Copenhagen that Cairo was prepared 
to accept the reality of Israel’s existence. 

But Nasser dashed that one with cold 
water. He chose the Moscow podium again 
for denouncing Israel and its “imperialist 
patrons.” 

So it goes, hot and cold. The same ex- 
tremes of temperature hover around talk of 
a renewed war. In the meantime it is incum- 
benton the West, and particularly the United 
States, to take every step that will assure the 
maintenance of a friendly power base in the 
Middle East. 

Nasser’s mere presence in the Soviet Union 
is disquieting enough. Few visitors in recent 
years have been subjected to a stronger dose 
of, shall we say, the Red carpet treatment. 

The Soviet commitment to Middle East 
hegemony (and there’s an “imperialist pa- 
tron” for you) is spelled out in even stronger 
terms by the prevalence of the Red Fleet in 
the Mediterranean, Egyptian and Syrian 
naval bases, a flood of armament and a cre- 
scendo of propaganda, 

But what of the West? 

The Pentagon or the State Department or 
both are still side-stepping Israel’s need of 
the Phantom fighter-bomber while Moscow 
is showering the United Arab Republic with 
sophisticated arms, The few Hawks missile 
batteries consigned to Israel are helpful, but 
they are purely defensive and, anyway, Israel 
already has Hawks, 

This official difference has puzzled the 
Israelis, They also realize, as our Jay Bush- 
insky pointed out in a dispatch Sunday from 
Tel Aviv, that “legally speaking the United 
States would not be obligated to help Israel 
were she faced with a joint Arab-Soviet 
attack.” 

We repeat: The Middle East is the world's 
strategic military crossroads, 

We repeat: Defense of that area against the 
spread of militant communism is vital to the 
U.S. national interest. 

We repeat: The only power base available 
to the West between Turkey and the Atlantic 
is tiny but tough Israel. 

We repeat: A treaty of mutual defense be- 
tween Israel and the U.S. is long overdue. 
Such an event would be the strongest pos- 
sible deterrent to another Soviet war of ag- 
gression in Arab guise. 
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[From the Jewish Floridian, July 12, 1968] 
Decision May MEAN U.S. PoLICY CHANGE 


The decision by the United States Goy- 
ernment this week to terminate its embargo 
on arms deliveries to Israel represents a wel- 
comed breakthrough in a policy that had 
heretofore remained rigidly aloof from the 
realities of massive Soviet arms shipments 
to the Arab states and the consequent threat 
that such shipments posed to the security of 
the State of Israel. 

The continuation of the embargo, imposed 
after the Six-Day War last June, could not 
be justified in view of the sequence of events 
that had served to steadily increase the arms 
imbalance in favor of the Arabs and to fur- 
ther isolate Israel and to again expose the 
Jewish State to the hostile designs of its 
neighbors. 

Chief among these developments was the 
one-sided position of French President 
Charles de Gaulle in blocking the delivery 
of Mirage jets that Israel had already paid 
for while at the same time agreeing to the 
sale of 50 such craft to Iraq. 

France was not the only West European 
nation to embargo arms sales to Israel. The 
West German Government has even with- 
held the sale of unarmed transport planes 
to the Jewish State although the Bonn Gov- 
ernment at least was consistent in its policy 
of barring arms shipments to the Arab states 
as well. 

Even our own Government had already 
started to rearm Jordan, Saudi Arabi and 
other “friendly” Arab nations while still 
maintaining its embargo on arms to Israel. 

For the most ominous factor threatening 
the Middle East peace in the period since the 
Six-Day War has been the massive rearm- 
ament by the Soviet Union of the most bel- 
ligerent of the Arab states with planes and 
other military equipment to more than re- 
store the numerical superiority of military 
aircraft that the Arabs enjoyed before last 
June's conflict. 

In addition, thousands of Soviet tech- 
nicians and “advisers” have been operating 
in Egypt and hundreds of Arabs were trained 
by the Russians to fly the supersonic jets. 

In the face of these developments, the fail- 
ure of the United States State Department to 
deal with the dangerous implications of the 
Soviet penetration of the Middle East has 
been causing growing concern in Congres- 
sional circles. 

The announcement of the lifting of the 
U.S. arms embargo to Israel this week 
stressed that it was only a coincidence that 
the move came at a time when Nasser was 
warmly received in Moscow with the dis- 
closure of plans by the Soviet Union to step 
up its military aid to Egypt and other Arab 
states. 

If the latest U.S. move merely represented 
a countermeasure in answer to a new Krem- 
lin bid for further penetration of the Middle 
East, it would have little lasting effect on 
the prospects for peace in the area. 

If, as has happened in the past, it is merely 
a small concession to Israel aimed at justify- 
ing more generous military aid to “friendly” 
Arab states, the Middle East will be no 
nearer to peace. 

Israel wants peace—it wants peace des- 
perately—but it must be ready for war. 

The Arab states, technologically and eco- 
nomically, have regained their prewar 
strength. They have ground-to-ground mis- 
siles with a range of nearly 40 miles. 

While the Arabs may or may not be ready 
for war after their substantial rearmament 
the Arab rulers might once again leap into 
ventures for which they are ill-prepared. 

Israel, therefore must be strengthened as 
the only possible deterrent to Arab attack. 

If the U.S. move in lifting the arms em- 
bargo truly represents a new departure at 
the policy level and recognition in Washing- 
ton of the urgent need to strengthen Israel, 
then the chances for peace in the Middle 
East will be greatly enhanced. ° 
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Election year or not, the fact that Presi- 
dent Johnson is not a candidate to succeed 
himself gives him the freedom to act boldly 
in assuring Israel’s security for years to come. 

The lifting of the embargo on arms to 
Israel can be the first step in such a bold 
program. President Johnson may achieve 
uneprecedented progress in the cause of world 
peace in the remaining months of his 
Administration, 


[From the New Miami Beach (Fla.) Sun] 
IsRAEL NEEDS JETS 

The U.S. decision to ship more Hawk 
antiaircraft missiles to Israel is a belated step 
in the right direction. But it is not enough. 

For two decades now, Israel has been strug- 
gling for its existence, time after time forced 
to defend itself against the surrounding Arab 
states. Time after time Israel has proved 
itself able to defeat its enemies on the bat- 
tlefleld. Last year she took the measure of 
Egypt and Jordan again and in the process 
wiped out the Arab military machine. But 
that machine is turning once again, with 
arms funneled into the Middle East by the 
Soviet Union. 

It is understandable that the United States 
should worry over adding fuel to the still 
smouldering fires of war by helping Israel 
in the arms race. But facts are facts: the 
Arabs are being re-armed, Israel is not. 

The only logical and honorable decision 
for the U.S. to make is to sell Israel the 
Phantom jets she needs. Israel doesn’t want 
a handout, she wants to buy arms to defend 
herself. Will we wait until Israel is again 
attacked to determine we have a moral 
ground for aiding her? 


Mr. BELL. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. WOLFF. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. BELL. Mr. Chairman, I rise in sup- 
port of the amendment of the gentlemen 
from New York [Mr. Wo.trr and Mr. 
HALPERN]. It is of vital importance to our 
welfare as well as to that of our ally and 
friend in the Middle East, that sufficient 
military aid be given to Israel. 

Furthermore, with Israel’s demon- 
strated industrial and inventive abilities, 
she is highly capable of bringing sta- 
bility and security to the Middle East. 
Therefore, it is to America’s best eco- 
nomic, political, and military interests 
that Israel remain militarily strong. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOLFF. I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in support of the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from York and compliment the gentle- 
man from New York. I think this is ab- 
solutely necessary, 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOLFF. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Wotrrl. 

Mr. Chairman, I vigorously support the 
amendment proposed by the two gentle- 
men from New York [Mr. Worry and Mr. 
HALPERN], and I commend them for in- 
troducing it. 

For more than a year, I have urged 
the administration to take steps to re- 
store the military balance in the Middle 
East that Soviet arms shipments to the 
Arab countries has upset. I must con- 
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cede that I am puzzled by the adminis- 
tration’s attitude. It is clear that the 
Soviet Union has made the Arab lands 
into military satellites. Surely, it is to 
the national interest of the United 
States that Israel continue its effective 
defense against these satellites. Over 
and over again, it has been demon- 
strated that our country cannot do bus- 
iness with governments whose only ob- 
jective appears to be to attack and de- 
stroy Israel. Mr. Chairman, there are 
many reasons we should stand up for 
Israel, but first and most important is 
the self-interest of the United States. 

Israel is not asking for charity. It asks 
only for the means to conduct its self- 
defense. The Phantom jets which we in- 
struct the administration to make avail- 
able to Israel—at Israel’s expense—will 
help make this objective possible. 

And I need not repeat that Israel does 
not seek arms to wage a war of aggres- 
sion as its potential enemy does. Israel 
asks only to live in peace. It will make a 
reasonable peace settlement with its 
neighbors, if they will recognize its right 
to exist and give assurances that they 
will interfere no longer with this right. 
But in the absence of such assurances, 
Israel must defend itself. The least we 
can do, Mr. Chairman, is to sell Israel 
the means for this self-defense. She has 
sought to purchase jets with which to 
defend herself from other nations but 
has been unable to do so. The only avail- 
able defensive airplanes, under the cir- 
cumstances are American-built Phan- 
tom jets. 

Mrs. HECKLER of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOLFF. I yield to the gentle- 
woman from Massachusetts. 

Mrs. HECKLER of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in support of the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from New York. I commend the gentle- 
man for his efforts. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOLFF. I yield to the gentleman 
from Florida. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the amendment and com- 
mend the able gentleman from New 
York. 

If we will get these modern planes 
into the hands of Israel promptly it will 
not only assure the defense of Israel 
but will assure peace in the Middle East. 
We must at all events see to it that Israel 
has more effective military help from us 
than the Russians supply to the Arab 
States which are threatening again to 
destroy Israel. If we will do that and 
enter into a mutual defense pact with 
Israel then we will stop both the Arabs 
and Russia from attacking Israel. 

Mr. BURTON of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOLFF. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. BURTON of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in support of the amendment. 

I am convinced that peace in the Mid- 
east is contingent on a strong Israel. An 
Israel that has the strength to deter any 
and all of the Arab States from their de- 
signs of aggression. I think this amend- 
ment is a step in that direction. 
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Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I am pleased to jointly 
sponsor this resolution with my distin- 
guished colleague, the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. WoLFF]. 

Briefly, the Halpern-Wolff amendment 
calls on the President to negotiate an 
agreement with the Government of Israel 
for the sale of military planes, commonly 
known as F-4 Phantom jet fighters. Yes, 
I said sale—not giveaway. 

Unless the United States fulfills the 
sale that this amendment calls for, we 
are inviting disaster in the Middle East. 
Let us review the realities of the situa- 
tion for a few moments. In June 1967, 
the forces of communism, working 
through certain Arab States by proxy, 
attempted to take over the Middle East 
by force. The State of Israel, a free 
democracy such as our own, defeated 
that drive in the conflict now known as 
the 6-day war. 

This, Mr. Chairman, was the first de- 
feat inflicted on the Soviet Union in a 
long time. Our Government since has 
failed to adopt the policies required in 
supplying the necessary replacement of 
supersonic jets for Israel’s air force. 

The Russians, since the 6-day war, 
moved rapidly in the Middle East to 
snatch victory from defeat, poured jet 
fighters and bombers into the radical 
Arab States, Syria, and especially Egypt. 
When the Kremlin noticed that Wash- 
ington failed to meet Israel’s needs and 
kept deferring action on the Israeli ap- 
plication to buy 50 Phantom jet fighter- 
bombers from us, the Russians sensed 
weakness. They poured it on, 

Egypt has been given about 350 Rus- 
Sian jet fighters and bombers of types 
even more modern than the equipment 
destroyed by Israel in the war. A large 
number of Russian jets were also sent 
to Syria. President de Gaulle of France 
cynically canceled a contract to supply 
French Mirage jets to Israel and sold 
jets, instead, to the Arab State of Iraq. 

The United States responded to the 
situation by the ridiculous decision to 
sell F-104 Starfighter jets to Jordan, 
another Arab State that took part in the 
war against Israel. The excuse given 
was that if we did not ship jets of the 
supersonic type to the Arabs, the Rus- 
sians would. 

Today, an alarming fact has emerged. 
Israel has not received a single super- 
sonic military jet from any source since 
before June 5, 1967. The date of the 6- 
day war, Israel lost many planes, op- 
erationally and accidentally, defending 
itself against Soviet-built aircraft. Is 
this the way we show our appreciation of 
Israel; courage in standing up against 
a Communist buildup? 

In January 1968, President Johnson 
met with the Israeli Prime Minister at 
the LBJ Ranch. The joint statement is- 
sued after those talks said Israel’s jet 
needs would be taken under active re- 
view. Over 6 months have passed. 
Nothing has happened except that the 
Russians now have achieved a buildup 
in the Arab States of 4-to-1 jet su- 
periority over Israel. This balance was 
only 3 to 1 in Arab favor before the 
6-day war. 
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Another dangerous development has 
occurred. At least 3,000 Soviet military 
officers and technicians have entered 
Egypt along with the jets and other arms 
furnished. Soviet TU-16 heavy bombers, 
flown by regular Russian Air Force crews, 
have made familiarization visits to 
Egyptian and Syrian air bases. 

Meanwhile, Russian military men have 
taken over the radar and antiaircraft 
systems at various key Arab air bases. 
Soviet pilots are flying with the Egyp- 
tians, ostensibly on training missions, but 
sometimes flying on their own missions 
to familiarize themselves with the area. 
A system of communication has been de- 
veloped between Soviet Air Force cadre 
units in Egypt and Syria with the more 
than 40 Soviet naval vessels now based 
in the Mediterranean. The Russians in 
Egypt are also in touch with the Russian 
naval fleet which, for the first time, has 
moved into the Persian Gulf. 

In the face of these developments, 
Israel would be justified to at least expect 
the United States to sell her the neces- 
sary sophisticated arms, especially super- 
sonic jets, to deter aggression. Only an 
effective strike capacity can maintain the 
shaky peace in that part of the world. 

The Arabs openly proclaim that they 
do not want peace. They refuse to meet 
with Israel to negotiate a settlement. 
President Nasser has gotten himself into 
such a position as stooge of Moscow that 
he could not now extricate himself even 
if he wanted to. 

Blinding ourselves to these realities 
and continuing to vacillate is a cynical 
way of conducting world diplomacy. We 
are jeopardizing a friendly nation. We 
are also jeopardizing the fate of the 
Mediterranean, the Middle East, and the 
free world. 

We must not appease the Russians and 
Arabs at Israel’s expense any longer. We 
can demonstrate the faith of our often 
expressed policy by selling the necessary 
Phantom jets to Israel. That is the intent 
of this amendment. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the amendment. 

It has been very interesting to see all 
the friends of Israel come down in the 
well and associate themselves with the 
amendment. 

I do not suppose the fact that the 
Members have an appreciable number 
of Jewish voters back home would have 
anything to do with that. 

But I come from a district with a dif- 
ferent makeup. As I have said before, I 
perhaps have the only district in the 
United States which has more Arabs in 
it than it does Jews. 

But I support the amendment for 
Israel. 

It is a strange thing, but the Arabs— 
I do not like to call them “Arabs,” be- 
cause they are American citizens now, 
who came from the Arab countries— 
really do not seem to care much about 
the fights and feuds in the Middle East. 
That is true of those in my district. So 
far as I can find out, they are not only 
willing but anxious for Israel to sur- 
vive. They look at it from the point of 
view of this country, which has always 
been a country which has favored the 
underdog. 
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I do not believe this will lose me a vote 
to support the amendment. If it does, 
so be it, because I believe we have a 
moral commitment—as much as a moral 
commitment as we have in Vietnam, but 
no more—to see that this country, which 
we recognized, and we were the first 
country to recognize it, can exist, ex- 
actly as we made a commitment to the 
Vietnamese, to the million and a half 
who happened to be Christians, whom 
we took out of North Vietnam, whom 
we told we would see that they did not 
get murdered because they left. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYS. I yield to the gentleman. 
I believe he wants to support the Wolff- 
Halpern amendment. 

Mr. DENT. I was just going to say I 
support the Wolff-Halpern amendment. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYS.. I yield to the gentleman 
from New Jersey. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Chairman, I 
also support the Farbstein-Wolff-Hal- 
pern amendment. 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the amendment of the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. WoLFF] to di- 
rect our Government to enter into nego- 
tiations for the sale of 50 supersonic 
Phantom jet planes to the State of Israel. 
These planes are absolutely essential to 
the preservation of the State of Israel. 
They are needed by Israel to counter- 
balance the heavy and extended arming 
of the Arab States by Soviet Russia. 

It is our obligation to preserve the in- 
tegrity of the State of Israel. It is an 
exemplary democracy of free people 
dedicated to progress and the dignity of 
man. It is a symbol of the capacity of a 
free people to meet the challenge of 
the desert under a democratic system. 

Through prudence, industry, and high 
purpose, Israel has earned its rightful 
place in the family of nations. Its right 
to grow and prosper must not be threat- 
ened or impaired. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, it seems 
that every year, when we have the for- 
eign aid bill under consideration, there is 
a new war over the Middle East. 

I have no strong objection to the 
amendment. I will put my record of sup- 
port for Israel alongside that of any 
Member of the House. 

Next week we are going to bring a bill 
to the floor, H.R. 15681, the Foreign Mili- 
tary Sales Act. This amendment properly 
belongs in that act, not in this bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment to the committee amend- 
ments offered by the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. WoLFF]. 

The amendment to the committee 
amendments was agreed to. 

Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Chairman, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. WOLFF. Did not the Chairman an- 
nounce the result of the vote? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair did an- 
nounce the vote and said that the ayes 
had it. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the last word. 
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Mr. Chairman, I think something 
ought to be said at this point. This for- 
eign aid program has always been in 
trouble, and I soon learned why. I think 
the difficulty is in the administration 
of the program. Recently a former Gov- 
ernor of my State who ran for the 
U.S. Senate and was overwhelmingly de- 
feated has been appointed as a $100- 
a-day consultant to the foreign aid 
program in India. It seems to me that 
the members of the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs and their staff members 
know all about these problems and have 
their own investigators constantly work- 
ing on the problem. Why some lawyer 
from a farm community should know 
anything about the problems in India or 
anything about investigating foreign aid 
is beyond me. This proves to me it was a 
political appointment. He will be there 
for 60, 90, or 120 days at a cost of about 
$12,000. I would like to state to members 
of the committee that this seems to be 
a reflection on the committee. For the 
AID officials to take a man out of the 
purely political field as a defeated can- 
didate in Nebraska and send him over to 
India at $100 a day plus all of his ex- 
penses to look into the foreign aid pro- 
gram when we have so many experts on 
the committee and on the staff, that can 
do and have done just that, is shocking. 
To me it is a political gimmick pure and 
simple. I do not think we ought to mess 
up this program by these political gim- 
micks. 

Mr. Chairman, the following informa- 
tion on the retention of former Nebraska 
Gov. Frank B. Morrison by the Agency 
for International Development as a con- 
sultant came from Dr. Martin Forman, 
the Director of Nutrition and Child 
Feeding with AID on July 17 and 18, 1968. 

Former Governor Morrison was first 
employed by appointment as a consult- 
ant for AID from April 10 to April 26, 
1968. This period of time was spent in 
Washington with the exception of a trip 
to New York. The expenses during this 
period of time came to $291.02 and in- 
cluded cab fares and a per diem pay- 
ment, plus $155.28 in airline fares, plus 
$100 a day in consulting fees. 

According to aid officials, Mr. Morrison 
was again employed as a consultant for 
a mission to India which started May 16 
and has continued on to the present. His 
roundtrip airline ticket to India cost the 
equivalent of $1,696. AID said that to 
date he has been paid for an estimated 
75 days including the Washington and 
New York consulting fees for a total of 
$7,500. He is also receiving in India per 
diem expenses of $14 a day. His mission” 
is for from 60 to 90 days, but according to 
AID, it could be extended up to 130 days 
and he would still receive the $100 a day 
consultant’s fee. This would be $13,000 
plus the $14 a day per diem. 

A note on the per diem, The State De- 
partment reports that the rate of ex- 
change between Indian money and 
dollars is listed now at 7.05 to 1. That 
would bring almost 100 rupees a day in 
living expenses. 

On the question of reports, the AID 
Official indicated that because of the 
nature of the former Governor’s mission 
that written reports probably are not 
necessary. He said that if there are any, 
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the reports would be handled by or re- 
ceived by the AID mission in India, as 
the Governor is under AID mission super- 
vision. However, the Director of the India 
AID mission is in the United States, so 
how can he accomplish anything. 

Dr. Forman described the former Gov- 
ernor’s “mission” in the following way: 

Under AID mission supervision, work with 
executives of the Indian food industry to: 

1. Strengthen their liaison with the U.S. 
food industry; 

2. Strengthen their cooperation with each 
other; 
8. Establish liaison with the scientific and 
technical community in India; 

4. Provide general administrative advice. 


I ask, why can our experts not do this? 
Can anyone understand such gobbly- 
gook? These questions come to mind: 

First. Is this all being done with for- 
eign aid money as a campaign gim- 
mick? Note letter to Q Street merchants 
in Omaha, Nebr., from Frank B. Mor- 
rison, Jr. 

Second. Was this whole trip set up as 
a method of financing a political cam- 
paign in Nebraska with U.S. taxpayers’ 
dollars and money that was meant to 
feed the starving people in India? 

Third. Is it ethical to bankroll close 
relatives of a congressional candidate 
with American taxpayers’ foreign aid 
money just prior to an election? 

Fourth. If this would happen in Con- 
gress, would they not call it patronage? 
To put it another way, if the wife of one 
of your colleagues in the House of Rep- 
resentatives was receiving a total of 
$114 a day of taxpayers’ money as a con- 
sultant, would this not be termed 
nepotism? 

Fifth. Is this the sort of thing that 
the administration plans to do with the 
money up for authorization today? 

Sixth. How many consultants do we 
have running around making $100 a day 
all over the world just before the Amer- 
ican elections? I would say that this is 
about the most unhealthy and political 
thing I have ever heard of, and I am 
shocked and dismayed by the possible 
implications of the future use of this sort 
of thing should it ever become a perma- 
nent part of the American elective 
system. 

It is a real joke that the foreign-aid 
people would send a defeated politician 
on this mission when he has not an 
iota of qualification to assume it and 
as I have stated, is simply a duplication 
of what the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs and the foreign-aid officials are 
doing continually. 

Yes, Mr. Chairman, this was simply 
a political junket and the poor Ameri- 
nme 
The letter referred to follows: 

JUNE 25, 1968. 
Mr. STANLEY LANOHA, 
Q Street Merchants, 
Omaha, Nebr. 

Dear MR. LANOHA: As you know, my father, 
Frank B. Morrison, is presently on a mission 
for the State Department in Southeast Asia. 
One of his main objectives is to bring about 
coordination among the several governments 
in the administration of programs designed 
to relieve the impoverished conditions which 
exist there. 

My father feels very deeply about the prob- 
lems in Southeast Asia and he is busily en- 
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gaged in charting a course of action for their 
solution. He thinks that a public informa- 
tion program is desirable in presenting a 
realistic picture of life in that part of the 
world. 

Upon his return to the United States in 
August, he would like to discuss the eco- 
nomic situation in Southeast Asia and the 
programs which the free nations of the world 
currently are working on to prevent millions 
of people from becoming communistic be- 
cause of ignorance, starvation and disease. 

If you would like to have my father ap- 
pear before your group, please call me and 
I shall be glad to arrange it. If I am not in, 
please leave a message with my secretary. 

If you are not the current president of 
your group, please pass this along to the 
proper person. 

Thank you in advance for your kind con- 
sideration. 

Very truly yours, 
B. Morrison, Jr. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

Are there any further amendments to 
the committee amendment? 

AMENDMENT TO THE COMMITTEE AMENDMENT 
OFFERED BY MR. RYAN 

Mr. RYAN, Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment to the committee amend- 
ments. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment to the committee amendment 
offered by Mr. Ryan: On page 11, immediately 
after line 9, insert the following: 

“(c) Section 620(p), which relates to pro- 
hibition against furnishing assistance to the 
United Arab Republic, is amended— 

(1) by inserting ‘or Jordan’ immediately 
after ‘United Arab Republic’ the first place 
it appears; and 

“(2) by inserting ‘or Jordan, as the case 
may be’ immediately after ‘United Arab Re- 
public’ the second place it appears.” 


Mr. RYAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the amendment be 
numbered to conform by number with 
the previous three amendments to the 
section, which were adopted. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RYAN. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Chairman, I have 
an identical amendment at the desk but 
I am pleased to withdraw it and to asso- 
ciate myself with the gentleman from 
New York. Simply, this amendment 
would place Jordan in the same cate- 
gory as the United Arab Republic when 
Congress, in 1966, prohibited assistance 
to the United Arab Republic. The amend- 
ment, like the 1966 one, would ban such 
assistance unless the President finds it is 
“essential to the national interest of the 
United States and such assistance will 
neither directly or indirectly assist ag- 
gressive actions.” 

How right we were when we enacted 
that prohibition against giving assist- 
ance to Nasser. His aggressiveness was 
only too tragically illustrated by his ill- 
fated attempt to crush Israel in 1967. 
But the United Arab Republic was not 
alone in that aggression. Jordan was 
very much its partner and is very much 
its partner today in vowing repeatedly 
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that Israel must be annihilated—and 
every move in recent months points to 
their intent. Yet, some months ago, the 
State Department resumed shipments of 
arms to Jordan. Jordanian pilots are 
being trained here in the United States 
and it has been announced that Jordan 
will receive F—104 jet fighters. 

Mr. Chairman, a great drive mush- 
roomed in the United States for gun con- 
trol legislation when a Jordanian Arab 
terrorist used a gun to assassinate Sena- 
tor Kennedy. While the administration 
insists upon a gun control legislation 
within the United States, our State De- 
partment continues to ship guns to Jor- 
danian terrorists in Jordan. These guns 
have been used almost daily to fire upon 
Israelis, killing and wounding many. 

The U.N. cease-fire lines have been ig- 
nored by the Jordanians. New war may 
erupt at any time. 

Instead of controlling the sale or gift 
of guns to Jordanians who have demon- 
strated irresponsibility, we export abroad 
a menace that we are trying to control 
at home. Where is the logic? 

Only this week a ship unloaded many 
guns and tanks at a Jordanian seaport. 
While the unloading was taking place, 
Jordanians were firing across the cease- 
fire line into Israel at another point. This 
is absurd. We must stop the flow of arms 
to Jordan, a nation that ignored Ameri- 
can advice not to attack Israel on June 
5, 1967, the day that war broke out be- 
tween Israel and Egypt. 

Jordan did not have to enter that war. 
But King Hussein jumped like a jackal 
to join the pro-Communist Arab regimes 
of Egypt and Syria. 

Jordan has not demonstrated a due re- 
gard for peace or for the conviction of the 
United States that she should enter into 
direct negotiations for a permanent 
peace settlement with Israel. 

Yet we still play the arms game with 
Jordan. 

How inconsistent this is with our pro- 
fessed policy of encouraging peace in the 
Middle East. We talk about helping Is- 
rael on one side of our mouths and then 
we help its self-professed foe out of the 
other. We talk about arms balance in 
the Mideast, yet, we hold up selling 
mind you, not supplying, but selling—50 
Phantom jets to Israel. Yet, we furnish 
sophisticated equipment to Jordan, one 
of the aggressor Arab states being heavi- 
ly armed and infiuenced by the Soviet 
Union. 

How ridiculous can we get. 

This amendment would include Jordan 
under the same restrictions for assist- 
ance as Nasser’s United Arab Republic. 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Chairman, I appreci- 
ate the support of the gentleman for 
this amendment. 

What my amendment does is very sim- 
ple. It expands section 620(p) of the For- 
eign Assistance Act of 1961, which al- 
ready includes a prohibition on assist- 
ance to the United Arab Republic unless 
the President finds it in the national in- 
terest and finds such assistance will not 
aid aggression directly or indirectly, to 
include the country of Jordan. 

Mr. Chairman, in 1966, the Congress 
recognized that it was neither just nor 
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in the interest of the United States to 
continue to provide military and eco- 
nomic aid to the United Arab Republic, 
a nation which repeatedly expressed its 
intention to destroy our stanch Mid- 
east ally, Israel. That year Congress en- 
acted the following provision, now section 
620(p) of the Foreign Assistance Act: 

No Assistance shall be furnished under 
this Act to the United Arab Republic unless 
the President finds and reports within thirty 
days of such findings to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations of the Senate and the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives that 
such assistance is essential to the national 
interest of the United States, and further 
that such assistance will neither directly nor 
indirectly assist aggressive actions by the 
United Arab Republic. 


The worst fears of Congress implicit in 
this provision were realized in June 1967 
when the United Arab Republic led other 
Arab States in the attempt to destroy 
Israel. Although Israel was victorious, 
her enemies have vowed to make war 
once more as soon as they are able. Jor- 
dan participated in the action against 
Israel. Jordan turned command of her 
forces over to Egypt. Her prominent role 
in that war and her behavior since show 
that Jordan’s hostility to Israel is un- 
diminished. 

It makes no sense to continue to arm 
Jordan. From 1958-1966 Jordan received 
$42.1 million in military assistance and 
in fiscal year 1967, appalling as it is, the 
last year from which figures are avail- 
able, the United States sent $18.8 mil- 
lion in military aid to Jordan—$4.5 mil- 
lion more than Israel received in mili- 
tary and economic assistance combined. 
In short, in 10 years the United States 
provided $60.9 million in military assist- 
ance—which was then used by Jordan 
against Israel. The State Department 
should have learned a lesson, but instead 
in February of this year, the State De- 
partment announced the resumption of 
arms to Jordan. 

I again demand answers to the ques- 
tions I posed on the floor of the House 
on February 15: Did the 6-day war, 
which signaled the total failure of our 
arm-the-Arab policy really take place, 
or was it a dream? Is the State Depart- 
ment’s memory that short? For what 
earthly purpose would Jordan use tanks, 
artillery, and supersonic jet F-104’s ex- 
cept against Israel? 

On June 3 I again took to the floor of 
the House to protest the rearming of 
Jordan. At that time I made public a 
telegram I had sent to the Secretary of 
State 3 days earlier. Allow me to quote 
from my telegram to Secretary Rusk: 

I am strongly oppposed to apparent U.S. 
_policy of rearming Jordan to capability level 
of last June, as reported in the press. U.S. 
arms were used in Jordan’s attack on Israel. 
Increased Arab strength only increases the 
risk of future attacks. I call on you to cease 
all future shipments to Jordan, 


In June the press reported that the 
United States was rearming Jordan to 
its capability level of June 1967 before 
the 6-day war. The Government is send- 
ing F-104 jet fighters to Jordan. It has 
continued to bring Jordanians to this 
country to receive pilot instruction. Some 
21 Jordanian pilots are now being 
trained. Jordanian soldiers are being 
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Samed in other aspects of modern war- 
are. 

Somehow the State Department has 
been sold on the idea that the United 
States must arm Jordan to the teeth if 
we are going to maintain any infiuence 
of the way she acts. Jordan has made it 
quite clear how she intends to act. If 
we had any illusions about the degree of 
influence our bombs purchase in Jordan, 
those illusions should have been explod- 
ed as those shells landed on Israeli soil 
in June of 1967. The $60.9 million worth 
of tanks, jets, and guns with which we 
supplied Jordan in this decade did noth- 
ing to deter her from participating in the 
attempt to destroy Israel. 

Instead, she bluntly rebuffed a des- 
perate effort on the part of Israel to 
avoid hostilities as King Hussein openly 
admitted during an interview with the 
German magazine, Der Spiegel on Sep- 
tember 4, 1967: 

On June 5, after the fighting had already 
started the Norwegian General of the United 
Nations, Odd Bull, handed me a communica- 
tion from the Israeli side to the effect that 
if we would refrain from attacking we would 
escape the consequences that otherwise 
would be inevitable. By that time, however, 
we had no choice. We had to do everything 
to assist our allies. 


It is incredible folly to proceed to re- 
arm a nation which has openly declared 
it will use the arms to foster further ag- 
gression upon Israel. The Congress acted 
wisely 2 years ago in attempting to pre- 
vent weapons from reaching the United 
Arab Republic, which was determined to 
destroy our strongest Mideast ally. It 
is now necessary to amend the law to in- 
sure that the United States does not once 
again supply the weapons that take Is- 
raeli lives. Section 620(p) must be ex- 
panded to include Jordan, I urge support 
for my amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, it is all right to further 
your political ambitions here and else- 
where so long as it does not hurt any- 
thing. But this is a dangerous game. 

Certainly, Mr. Chairman, if the gen- 
tleman from New York knew anything 
about the situation in the Near East, he 
would not have offered the amendment. 

What is the alternative if Jordan goes 
down the drain? It will be taken over 
by Syria. Syria, a country which has 
been one of the leaders in the movement 
not only to destroy Israel but get in and 
do it now. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
New York talked about Jordan being one 
of the principal aggressors in the last 
war. Well, I do not excuse Jordan for 
what it did. But this meant that if King 
Hussein did not move, he lost his coun- 
try and others would take it over. We 
have just seen that happen in a neigh- 
boring country where Syrian sympathiz- 
ers deposed the Prime Minister and, in 
effect, sent in a group of Syrian stooges 
to run the country. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, if there is any- 
thing we ought not to do if we want to 
preserve stability there, it is to adopt 
this amendment. 
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Mr. Chairman, as a matter of fact, 
somewhere in the committee desk in all 
of that pile of papers there is a state- 
ment by the Israel Prime Minister op- 
posing this amendment because he does 
not want Jordan destroyed. He would 
rather have Hussein in Jordan than to 
have Jordan under the rule of this par- 
ticular group that is running Syria at 
the present time. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYS. I yield to the distinguished 
chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to read what the Prime Minister said in 
an April interview with the Israel news- 
paper Davar: 

(Question: Why does Israel not object to 
Hussein getting arms from the U.S.?) “Be- 
cause (Mr. Eshkol thinks) he simply must 
get arms somewhere if he is to remain in 
power, and it is certainly not in the Israeli 
interest that he should get them from the 
Soviets, with all that that implies. We have 
no interest whatsoever in the expansion of 
the influence of elements that are hostile 
to the U.S. in this part of the world.” 


Mr. HAYS. That is exactly right. 

Mr. HALL. Mr, Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Missouri. 

Mr. HALL. Quite outside of that, does 
not the gentleman feel that we should 
not be developing State Department 
diplomacy and Defense Department 
strategy with reference to these matters 
on the floor of the House at this par- 
ticular time? 

Mr. HAYS. Not only that, but I think 
that in political campaigns it is bad, too. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, I take these few sec- 
onds to respond to the gentleman from 
Nebraska [Mr. CUNNINGHAM] and state 
for the Recorp that the gentleman from 
Nebraska did present that document to 
the committee. He makes a very valid 
point, and I want to assure him that 
the committee is looking into the matter 
that he discussed on the floor of the 
House. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I just want to read 
one more quote from Foreign Minister 
Eban whose statement appeared on 
April 18 which is as follows: 

Facing us is a country (Jordan) whose 
military might is small compared to ours. 
Its existence depends mainly on interna- 
tional elements who desire Israel’s continued 
existence and not on elements who want to 
undermine its existence. I do not agree with 
the opinion that we have nothing to lose in 
the existing situation. Every bad situation 
can get worse, and the situation along the 
Jordan River can get worse, but we will not 
speed up this process. I am sure that should 
a “vision” materialize—that instead of a 
dozen U.S, planes there are 100 MIGS—then 
none of us would feel that Israel’s security 
had improved. This does not seem to be the 
trend in Jordan’s international policy. It is 
a fact that Jordan had the opportunity to 
receive the Soviet bearhug. We know that 
they made generous offers to Husayn in Mos- 
cow, but the thoughts of that kingdom and 
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of the Palestinian Arabs are not favorably 
inclined toward that. 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORGAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New Jersey. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, I thank the chairman for yielding. 
I would like to state that I agree with 
the chairman that this amendment 
would be most unwise. I hope the amend- 
ment is defeated. 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORGAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman agree that my amendment is 
not mandatory; it still leaves the Presi- 
dent discretion, but it does require him 
to make two findings: one, that assist- 
ance is essential to the national interest 
of the United States; and two, that such 
assistance will not directly or indirectly 
assist aggression by Jordan. 

Mr. MORGAN. The amendment should 
not be mandatory, and even if it was 
mandatory, I see no reason at all for 
the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment to the committee amend- 
ments offered by the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Ryan]. 

The amendment to the committee 
amendments was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. Are there any fur- 
ther amendments to the committee 
amendments? 

AMENDMENT TO THE COMMITTEE AMENDMENTS 
OFFERED BY MRS. HECKLER OF MASSACHU- 
SETTS 
Mrs. HECKLER of Massachusetts. Mr. 

Chairman, I offer an amendment to the 

committee amendments. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment to the committee amendments 
offered by Mrs. HECKLER of Massachusetts: 
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On page 11, immediately after line 9, of the 
reported bill, insert the following: 

“(c) Section 608, which relates to advance 
acquisition of property, is amended by add- 
ing at the end thereof the following new 
subsection: 

„e) No Government-owned excess prop- 
erty acquired under this section by the 
agency primarily responsible for administer- 
ing part I of this Act shall be made available 
in furtherance of the purposes of such part I 
unless, before the shipment of such property 
for use in a specified country (or transfer, if 
the property is already in such country), 
such property has been offered to designated 
State agencies, under the provisions of sec- 
tion 203(j) of the Federal Property and Ad- 
ministrative Services Act of 1949, in the same 
manner as if such property were surplus 
property for the purposes of that section.“ 


Mrs. HECKLER of Massachusetts. 
Mr. Chairman, the purpose of this 
amendment is the embodiment of a bill 
which was unanimously adopted by the 
other body on June 19. The concept be- 
hind it is to allow the States in the 
United States to have the option to re- 
ceive surplus property made available by 
virtue of excess property declared by 
Federal agencies abroad, to use them in 
our State agencies before they are allo- 
cated by AID to other countries. 

Each year large sums of property be- 
come excess to the needs of the Federal 
Government. Much of this is sold as 
scrap or as surplus to private citizens. 
Before property can be sold as surplus, 
however, Congress has provided that the 
States may screen such property to de- 
termine whether it can be used in health, 
education, civil defense, and research 
programs. If use is determined, the prop- 
erty is donated to the States who, in 
turn, pay transportation and handling 
charges together with all costs in repair- 
ing the property. Many millions of dol- 
lars of useful and worthwhile equipment 
has been acquired by the States under 
this program in recent years and has 
been put to use in colleges, vocational 
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training programs, high schools, medical 
health programs, civil defense opera- 
tions, and so forth. 

The Subcommittee on Donable Prop- 
erty of the Government Operations 
Committee, of which I am a member, 
has held many hearings which have 
thoroughly documented the value of the 
donable property program and the high 
priority that State and local officials 
place on the program. It can be safely 
said, I believe, that our Nation’s efforts 
to improve the education, health, and 
safety of our citizens would have been 
far less successful over the past decade 
if there had not been a donable property 
program. 

In 1961, Congress enacted section 608 
of the Foreign Assistance Act which es- 
tablished an advanced acquisition pro- 
gram, Under this provision, AID was 
authorized to acquire excess property in 
advance of any known needs of foreign 
assistance recipients, rehabilitate it, and 
convey the property to such recipients in 
return for transportation costs and a 
charge of 15 percent of original value to 
cover all costs of repair—most such costs 
payable by AID under the foreign assist- 
ance program, 

Section 608 did limit AID to acquiring 
only $45 million of property a year from 
property declared excess in the United 
States—domestic excess—but placed no 
limit on the amount it could acquire from 
U.S. excess property abroad. Since the 
Department of Defense, especially after 
the U.S. pullout from France, declares 
excess large amounts of property an- 
nually and since AID is the prime U.S. 
agency abroad to bid for such property, 
this absence of a limit provided a wind- 
fall to AID and its foreign assistance 
recipients. 

The magnitude of property obtained 
by foreign recipients under the above 
legislation may be seen from the follow- 
ing table: 


Advance acquisition (sec. 608) Direct acquisition Non-AlD financed (sec. 607) Total 
Fiscal year 
5 Domestic Foreign Total Domestic Foreign Total Domestic Foreign Total Domestic Foreign Total 
0.9 0.1 1.0 10.6 14.6 25.2 2. 7.5 19.0 14.7 33.7 
6.9 2.3 9.2 7.9 19.0 26.9 10.3 15.0 25.3 25.1 36.3 61.4 
8.9 9.9 18.8 6.6 10.1 16.7 1.5 4 1.9 17.0 20.4 37.4 
15.7 19.3 35.0 1.7 21.3 23.0 1.3 2.5 3.8 18.7 43.1 61.8 
16.8 25.8 42.6 5 19.0 19.5 4 4.2 4.6 17.7 49.0 66.7 
4.8 7.6 12.4 «2 5.8 6.0 5 1,7 2.2 5.5 15.1 20.6 
54.0 65.0 119.0 27.5 89.8 117.3 21,5 23.8 45.3 103.0 178. 6 281.6 


Over the past few years, it has become 
evident that foreign recipients are 
acquiring or are being given millions of 
dollars of excess U.S. property which is 
unwanted, little needed, inoperative or 
ill-repaired, while U.S. education, 
health, civil defense, and research pro- 
grams are in desperate need of such 
equipment. 

In authorizing the use of excess prop- 
erty in foreign assistance programs, 
Congress directed that such property 
“be utilized whenever practicable in lieu 
of the procurement of new items.” In- 
stead, as reported by the General Ac- 
counting Office in a recent appearance 
before the Donable Property Subcom- 
mittee: 


The methods used by AID in selecting 
eligible countries to receive excess property 
do not give consideration to making excess 
property available on a priority basis to 
those countries where such property would 
be used to the maximum extent possible to 
reduce the cost of United States-financed 
projects and programs. AID has followed a 
policy of distributing excess property on a 
“first-come, first-served” basis without con- 
sidering whether the intended use of the 
property is for substitution of new procure- 
ment. . . or is used by the recipient coun- 
try as supplemental assistance. 


In Turkey, for example, the GAO 
found that a bituminous distributor for 
asphalt road paving had been given to a 
municipality which lacked the financial 
resources to operate it; a truck tractor 


had been assigned to another munici- 
pality whose streets were too narrow to 
accommodate it; a semitractor refrig- 
erator van was transferred to a munici- 
pulity which lacked a truck tractor to 
pull it; a bulldozer without a blade was 
given to still another municipality; and 
an earth scraper and a tractor were con- 
veyed to a municipality but could not be 
used because the tractor was not de- 
signed to pull the scraper. Many other 
examples of this type can be cited. 

As a member of the Donable Property 
Subcommittee’s investigation of AID's 
excess property program in 1967 in the 
United States and Europe, I uncovered 
the fact that AID geneyally lacked the 
knowledge in Turkey or elsewhere of how 
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foreign recipients use excess property or 
whether such recipients haye a priority 
need for such property. 

The Senate Subcommittee on Foreign 
Aid Expenditures not only confirmed the 
above facts in a recently issued report, 
but also disclosed that in an investiga- 
tion in Vietnam large amounts of equip- 
ment were found unused and in an 
unutilizable condition in a staging area. 

This Senate subcommittee also re- 
ported on the unsatisfactory utilization 
of 40 vehicles transferred by AID to the 
Phillipine Government and the dis- 
location or lack of utilization of over 100 
items of heavy equipment in Korea 
which had been transferred under the 
excess property program. 

In reviews of AID’s advanced acquisi- 
tion program by both the Donable Prop- 
erty Subcommittee and the Senate Sub- 
committee on Foreign Aid Expenditures, 
it was further found that a significant 
amount of the equipment rehabilitated 
by concerns under contract to AID was 
either not repaired at all or repaired in 
such a defective manner that it was soon 
inoperative. Contractors were also found 
to have overcharged for work completed 
and to have charged for work not done. 

As a result, large amounts of valuable 
equipment which otherwise could have 
been put to good use by the States under 
the donable property program was 
gathering rust and dust in many lands 
because it was in disrepair and the for- 
eign recipients lacked either the know- 
how or the inclination to repair it. 

I am of the firm belief that, while the 
United States must do all it reasonably 
can in cooperation with other nations to 
assist developing countries, it must first 
place its own house in order. Today, as 
in no time in the past, our country is 
faced with challenges and obligations 
which we cannot fail to meet. If we are 
to maintain our position as the bulwark 
of freedom and democracy and as the 
protector and example for other nations 
who desire to follow our course, then we 
must renew our efforts to eliminate pov- 
erty, expand employment, strengthen our 
educational system, eliminate environ- 
mental pollution, overhaul our transpor- 
tation network, restore law and order, re- 
create fiscal responsibility and economic 
stability, and much more. To be success- 
ful, moreover, this must be accomplished 
by means of a true Federal-State-local 
citizen partnership where initiative, au- 
thority, and respect are equally balanced 
and honored. The donable property pro- 
gram, of course, is only one facet of the 
entire effort that must be devoted to this 
cause. But it is an important one because 
it supplies the States with the necessary 
tools to carry out their vital programs. 
Competing programs which drain off im- 
portant resources not only damage Fed- 
eral-State-local development programs, 
but in the long run will weaken the 
efforts of developing nations if the 
strength and resolve of the United States 
is thereby undermined, 

I urge passage of this amendment, Mr. 
Chairman, to improve the utilization of 
excess property by giving the States an 
opportunity to use it for necessary proj- 
ects at home and then by donating the 
property truly “excess” to our needs to 
other countries. 
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Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I regret after the kind 
words spoken about me by the gentle- 
woman from Massachusetts that I am not 
able to support this amendment. I will 
try to explain briefly why. 

Mr. Chairman, this is a very compli- 
cated subject and it is one that is im- 
possible to explain in the time that we 
have at our disposal. 

There is a bill covering this subject 
that is before the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations and which has been 
referred to the Subcommittee on Donable 
Property. No hearings have been held 
on the bill. Although it is true that this 
bill passed the other body, I would 
further point out that the reports of 
the departments on the bill are uniform- 
ly opposed. 

I believe it should be considered in 
hearings by the committee in the regular 
manner and passed on in that way. We 
have a priority of availability of excess 
property that is set up in the general 
property law and the Foreign Assistance 
Act and it should not be lightly dis- 
turbed at this time without full under- 
standing of all its implications. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment to the committee amend- 
ments offered by the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts [Mrs. HECKLER]. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mrs. HECKLER of 
Massachusetts), there were—ayes 49, 
noes 65. 

So the amendment to the committee 
amendments was rejected. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Chairman, I wish 
to take a few moments to refer to my 
colloquy on July 16 with my distin- 
guished colleague, the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. THomson], which ap- 
pears on pages 21563 and 21564 of the 
RECORD. 

In the course of his remarks, my col- 
league from Wisconsin discussed certain 
features of the commodity import pro- 
gram financed with foreign aid. 

In the interest of keeping the facts 
straight, I want to comment on some of 
the issues raised in that debate. 

First, I should like to point out that the 
preaudit amendment offered by my col- 
league, Mr. THOMSON, formalizes in law 
a practice which was adopted by the 
Agency for International Development 
sometime ago—and is in effect right now. 

In this connection, I place in the 
Recor the text of an AID press release 
of May 1, 1968, together with the text of 
AID Regulation No. 1, pertaining to 
existing preaudit procedures: 

AID SETS TIGHTER CONTROLS OVER COMMODITY 
PROCUREMENT 
New procedures were announced today by 


the Agency for International Development 
to tighten control over AID-financed com- 
modity purchases by developing countries. 

The new controls will permit AID to screen 
proposed purchases before the goods are paid 
for or shipped from the United States. 

Administrator William S. Gaud ordered 
the new procedures to close loopholes which 
have occasionally allowed ineligible goods to 
be shipped to developing countries. 

Under existing controls, AID clearly speci- 
fies commodities that are eligible or ineli- 
gible for AID financing. Whenever post au- 
dits disclose a transaction in an ineligible 
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commodity, the Agency has made it a prac- 
tice to make a claim for the amount in- 
volved against the government of the reci- 
pient country. The purpose of the new pro- 
cedures is to prevent improper transactions 
before they occur. 

The new controls were recommended by 
Senator Karl Mundt of South Dakota during 
hearings on the Foreign Assistance legisla- 
tion before the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee in March. 

The new screening procedures are pre- 
scribed in an amendment to AID Regula- 
tion 1, the basic regulation on doing busi- 
ness with AID. The amendment, which will 
be published in the Federal Register, pro- 
vides that the new controls will be applied 
effective May 13. 

AID financed the export of $1.35 billion 
in American commodities during fiscal year 
1967. 

Under the terms of the Foreign Assistance 
Act, goods supplied through the foreign aid 
program must be provided as far as possible 
by private enterprise using private channels 
of trade to the fullest extent. Thus, when 
AID agrees to finance American generators 
for a power project, for example, or such 
things as American fertilizer, replacement 
parts, equipment and raw materials for gen- 
eral economic growth, the goods actually 
move through private business channels. For- 
eign importers deal directly with private 
American exporters and suppliers. On pres- 
entation of proper bills of lading and other 
required documents to one of more than 100 
U.S. banks which handle AID letters of 
credit, the banks pay the U.S. suppliers and 
exporters, drawing on the AID loan or grant 
funds for the project or program. 

The new procedure will require the filing 
by the supplier of a new form enabling AID 
to screen such proposed transactions before 
the supplier is paid and the goods shipped. 

In the new form, the supplier will certify 
that he has received an order from a certain 
importer for a commodity which he describes 
in detail and that the goods will be shipped 
as described in every respect unless he sub- 
mits a new statement. The supplier also will 
certify as to the new and first-quality con- 
dition of the commodity, and as to his citi- 
zenship and eligibility to participate in AID- 
financed transactions. The supplier will be 
paid only after the transaction is approved 
on the form itself by AID. 

Most AlD-financed commodity exports 
from the United States to developing coun- 
tries will be covered now or at an early date 
by the new procedures. 

In Vietnam, because of the size of the 
commercial import program and the wartime 
conditions prevailing, special controls were 
previously imposed by AID and will be con- 
tinued, along with the Washington screening. 

The new advance screening procedure will 
require some 20 analysts who are being as- 
signed to the AID Controller's office for this 
work. 


TITLE 22—FOREIGN RELATIONS 
Cuaprer II—AGENCY FOR INTERNATIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT, DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
A. D. Reg. 1] 

PART 201—RULES AND PROCEDURES APPLICABLE 
TO COMMODITY TRANSACTIONS FINANCED BY 
ALD. 

Miscellaneous amendments 

Part 201 of Chapter II, Title 22 (AID. 
Regulation 1), is revised to read as follows: 

a. The following new paragraph (x) is 
added to § 201.01: 

§ 201.01 Definitions. 

b * * s * 

(x) Commodity Approval Application. 
“Commodity Approval Application” means 
the Application for Approval by the Agency 
for International Development of Commodi- 
ty Eligibility (A.I.D. Form 11) which appears 
as Appendix E to this Part 201. 
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b. The following new subparagraph (J) (3) 
and paragraph (K) are added to § 201.11. 
§ 201.11 Eligibilty of commodities. 

* * * * * 

(j) Purchases from eligible suppliers. Com- 
modities procured with funds made available 
under this Part 201 shall be purchased from 
eligible suppliers. A supplier shall not be 
eligible to receive A.I.D, funds if: 

* * . s * 

(3) With respect to procurement of U.S. 
source commodities, the supplier is not an 
individual, resident in the United States; a 
nonresident citizen of the United States; a 
corporation or partnership organized under 
the laws of the United States; or a controlled 
foreign corporation (within the meaning of 
section 957 et seq. of the Internal Revenue 
Code) as attested by current information on 
file with the Internal Revenue Service of the 
United States (on IRS Form 959, 2952, 3646, 
or on substitute or successor forms) sub- 
mitted by shareholders of the corporation. 

(k) Determination of commodity eligibil- 
ity. The commodity shall be approved in 
writing by A.LD. for each sale transaction as 
eligible for A.I.D. financing. Such approval 
shall be indicated on the Commodity Eligi- 
bility Application submitted to A. I D. by the 
supplier. 

c. In § 201.52, paragraph (a)(10) is added 
as follows: 


$ 201.52 Required documents. 

(a) Commodities and commodity-related 
services.. 

(10) Commodity Approval Application. One 
signed original of the Commodity Approval 
Application executed by the commodity sup- 
plier and countersigned by AID. 

. * * * > 
§ 201.72 [Amended] 

d. Section 201.72 is amended as follows: 

1. Paragraph (b) is amended by inserting 
in the first sentence after the words “Cer- 
tificate Concerning Commissions,” the words 
“Commodity Approval Application,”’. 

2. Paragraph (c) is amended by inserting 
after the words “Certificate Concerning Com- 
missions,” the words “Commodity Approval 
Application,”. 


§ 201.73 [Amended] 

e. Section 201.73 is amended as follows: 

1, Paragraph (a) is amended by inserting 
after the words “the Certificate Concerning 
Commissions,” in the first sentence the words 
Commodity Approval Application,”. 

2. Paragraph (1) of paragraph (b) is 
amended by inserting after the words “Cer- 
tificate Co, Commissions,” the words 
Commodity Approval Application,”. 

f. The following new Appendix E is added 
to Part 201: 


APPENDIX E—APPLICATION FOR APPROVAL OF 
COMMODITY ELIGIBILITY 
AID 11 (TEMPORARY (5—1-68) ) 
Transaction identification 
1, AT D. Authorization No 


2. Letter of credit or other payment terms 
Date Name and Ad- 


Other payment terms 
3. Contract amount 
4. Supplier's relationship to United States 
O incorporated in United States U in- 
dividual: U.S. citizen or U.S. resi- 
dent U Controlled foreign corporation 

O Other. 
. Supplier’s name and address 
. Importer’s name and address 

Commodity identification 

7. Schedule B (Code (s) 
8. Complete description of commodity, in- 


cluding brand name 
9. Unit price FAS/FOB (named port of load- 


10. 
11. Commodity includes components from 
other than source country C] Yes O No. 


an 
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12. If block 11 is “Yes” 


13. Name and address of producer(s) and 
amount (estimated) paid to each pro- 
epee ᷣͤ .... AE pod “Sa 


Fo ameaiom 
Complete description of commodity, in- 
cluding brand name 
Unit price FAS/FOB (named port of 
%% SE oe a ye ea tale § 


(h) 
15. Remarks and additional information 
FOR Al. D. USE ONLY 


Mail Form (in duplicate) to: 

Agency for International Development, 
Office of the Controller, 
Financial Review Division, 
Commodity Eligibility Review Branch, 
Washington, D.C. 20523. 


SUPPLIER'S CERTIFICATIONS 


As a condition for securing a determina- 
tion of commodity eligibility preparatory to 
the receipt by the supplier of funds made 
available by the United States under the 
Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, as amended, 
in payment in whole or in part in the trans- 
action described and for the commodity 
identified on this form, the undersigned, 
acting on behalf of the supplier whose name 
appears in block 5 above and authorized to 
bind the supplier, agrees with and certifies 
to A.LD. as follows: 

1. The supplier is beneficiary of a letter of 
credit covering the transaction described on 
this form or has with the importer whose 
name appears in block 6 a contract which 
provides for payment terms other than by 
letter of credit and which advises that the 
sale will be financed from A.I.D, funds. 

2. The supplier has filled in the applicable 
portions of this form and certifies to the 
correctness of the information shown herein. 

8. The supplier agrees that the commodi- 
ty will be shipped and invoiced in accord- 
ance with the information shown herein; 
that if any change in commodity identifica- 
tion takes place after A.I.D. has approved this 
transaction the supplier will resubmit this 
form to A.I.D. for review and further ap- 
proval for financial in light of the changed 
conditions of the sale; and that this Com- 
modity Approval Application, which the sup- 
plier proposes to use as a basis for securing 
payment from A.I.D. funds, is in every re- 
spect the original application approved by 
ALD. The supplier acknowledges that any 
item, other than an item described on this 
form by the supplier and approved by A.I.D. 
below, is ineligible for A.I.D. financing with 
respect to the sale transaction for which 
this form must be submitted as a condition 
for payment. 

4. The supplier certifies that the com- 
modity is new, or if not new, that the con- 
dition classification has been entered in 
block 15 on the reverse of this form. 

5. The supplier certifies that the com- 
modity is of first quality or, if other than 
first quality, that the quality is entered in 
block 15 on the reverse of this form. 

6. With respect to any commodity which 
the supplier proposes to furnish from the 
United States, the supplier certifies that he 
is an individual, resident in the United 
States; a nonresident citizen of the United 
States; a corporation or partnership orga- 
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nized under the laws of the United States; or 
a controlled foreign corporation (within the 
meaning of § 957 et seq. of the Internal 
Revenue Code) as attested by current in- 
formation on file with the Internal Revenue 
Service of the United States (on IRS Form 
959, 2952, 3646, or any substitute or successor 
forms) submitted by shareholders of the cor- 
poration. If the supplier is a controlled for- 
eign corporation without a regular place of 
business in the United States, the supplier 
appoints any shareholder or officer thereof 
agent for the supplier to receive service of 
process in the United States in connection 
with any dispute arising between the sup- 
plier and AI.D. and relating to the com- 
modity sale financed by A. D. 

7. The supplier has not received notice 
directly by mail or indirectly by publication 
in the FEDERAL REGISTER or otherwise that 
A.D. has suspended or debarred him pur- 
suant to A.D. Regulation 8 (22 CFR Part 
208) from eligibility to receive A. I. D. funds. 

Typed or printed name and title 
Signature of authorized representative 

C yaad ato aaa Mare Sal 
Date 


AL. D. APPROVAL 

By the signature and seal which appear 
below, A. D. has given limited approval to 
the sale described on this form. This ap- 
proval is limited strictly to a determination 
that the commodity which the supplier has 
described is of a description, condition, and 
source eligible for A.ID. financing. This 
approval and determination of commodity 
eligibility does not represent an approval 
of the sale price and does not in any way 
preclude an A.I.D. refund claim based upon 
a detailed analysis of the transaction upon 
post-audit in accordance with the provisions 
of AID, Regulation 1 (22 CFR Part 201). 
A.LD. expressly reserves to itself such rights 
as it may have under that regulation and 
under such other A. I. D. forms as the supplier 
may be required to submit by the terms of 
financing documents and by the terms of 
Regulation 1. 


INSTRUCTIONS 


General, Section 201.11(k) of ALD. Reg- 
ulation 1 declares that as a condition for 
A.LD. financing for a commodity sale trans- 
action, A.I.D. must make, in writing, a de- 
termination of commodity eligibility on the 
Commodity Approval Application. Section 
201.52(a)(10) of the regulation states that 
to secure payment in connection with any 
sale governed by the regulation, a supplier 
must submit to the paying bank one copy 
of this form, countersigned by A.I.D. A sup- 
plier should submit to AID. for prior ap- 
proval an original and one copy for each 
request for payment which he proposes to 
submit to the paying bank. AI. D. will ap- 
prove this form, if the form is properly ex- 
ecuted by the supplier and if A.I.D. has no 
objection to financing the commodity which 
the supplier has described. If A. ID. refuses 
to give its approval, the Agency will return 
the form with an explanation for the refusal. 

Obtaining forms. Forms may be obtained 
in limited quantities from banks holding 
AID. letters of commitment, field offices of 
the Department of Commerce, or the Dis- 
tribution Branch, Agency for International 
Development. Washington, D.C. 20523. Forms 
may be reproduced provided the reproduc- 
tion is identical in content, size, color, and 
format. Forms may also be overprinted with 
the supplier’s name and address (block 5). 

Completing forms: Transaction identifica- 
tion—Block 1: Enter the number of the A. I. D. 
authorizing document. This number will ap- 
pear on the letter of credit. It should also 
appear in the purchase order from the im- 
porter or other contract document. Block 2: 
Enter the letter of credit number, date, and 
the name of the confirming or advising US. 
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bank. If the transaction is not financed by 
letter of credit, enter the applicable term of 
payment, e.g., sight draft. collection or open 
account. Block 3: Enter in this block the 
total remuneration which is to be received 
for the sale of goods. If part of the remuner- 
ation is to be made by a person other than 
A.ID. (such as the importer), state sepa- 
rately the contract amount to be financed 
from A.I.D. funds and the additional amount 
to be paid from other sources, If payment 
from non-A.I.D. funds is to be made in a 
nondollar currency, indicate the currency. 
A payment by the importer in local currency 
to the supplier’s local agent is to be con- 
sidered part of the remuneration received by 
the supplier for the sale of the commodity. 
Block 4: Check the appropriate box to indi- 
cate the relationship of the supplier to the 
United States. This information is relevant 
to supplier's certification 6. If Other“ box 
is checked, furnish explanation of relation- 
ship in block 15 on the reverse of this form. 
Blocks 5 and 6: If the supplier is shipping 
commodities of U.S, source and does not have 
a regular place of business in the United 
States, he must indicate a U.S. payment ad- 
dress. In completing block 5, care should be 
taken to center the information in order to 
permit use of window envelopes in returning 
forms to the supplier. (Note similar arrange- 
ments made for supplier’s use of preprinted 
A. ID. address on the reverse of the form.) 
Commodity identification—Blocks 7 and 8: 
Enter the U.S. Department of Commerce 
Schedule B 7-digit code(s) and describe the 
commodity, giving size, quantity, and clear 
word description of the commodity. Enter 
the GSA/DOD 11-digit Federal Stock Num- 
ber, if known, and other identifying data 
such as special formula, specifications. or 
other distinguishing characteristics which 
will help identify the commodity. Multicoded 
items: If the shipment is made up of com- 
modities bearing differing Schedule B codes, 
or if the commodity description varies sig- 
nificantly within the same Schedule B code, 
separate entries must be furnished for each 
code or description. Space for this purpose 
is provided in block 14. Separate forms AID- 
11 must be executed and submitted if (a) 
there is insufficient space in blocks 7 through 
9 and block 14 to list all codes and descrip- 
tions involved, or if (b) the entries in blocks 
10 through 18 are not common to all com- 
modities listed on the form. Block 9: Enter 
the unit price for the commodity (FAS/FOB 
port of loading) and name of port of loading. 
For other delivery terms, enter a constructive 
FAS/FOB price; I. e., subtract from the C&F 
or CIF price estimated freight and insurance 
or add to the F. O. B. plant price the estimated 
inland freight and handling charges to the 
named port of loading. This information is 
not for the purpose of a price preaudit but 
is requested to provide A.I.D. with an. order 
of price magnitude, for statistical purposes, 
and for program planning purposes. Block 
10: Enter the source country of the com- 
modity as defined in §§201.01(q) and 
201.11(b) of AID. Regulation 1. Block 11; 
Indicate whether, the produced commodity 
contains components imported from a coun- 
try other than that shown in block 10, 
Block 12: If the “Yes” box has been checked 
in block 11, show the name of each country 
from which components were obtained and 
the total cost per unit of nonsource country 
components. Block 13: If the supplier is a 
secondary supplier (a merchant exporter) 
and is not the producer (i.e. manufacturer, 
processor, or assembler), enter the name and 
address of the producer and the estimated 
amount paid to each producer. This informa- 
tion is required for statistical purposes only 
and is in lieu of similar information pre- 
viously required to be submitted to A.I.D. 
under terms of letters of credit. Block 14: 
This space is for use in listing multicoded 
items. See instructions above concerning 
blocks 7 through 9. Block 15: This block 
may be used to furnish explanation of, or 
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additional information in connection with, 
any entries on the form. In addition, if a 
used commodity (e.g., rebuilt, rehabilitated) 
or a commodity of secondary quality (e.g. 
reject, remnant) is furnished, a description 
of the class or quality of the commodity is 
required to be entered in this block. (See 
supplier's certifications 4 and 5.) 

Effective date, The foregoing amendments 
shall enter into effect on May 13, 1968, but 
shall not apply with respect to shipments un- 
der letters of credit opened or confirmed be- 
fore that date. 

Dated: April 30, 1968. 

WILLIAM S. GAUD, 
Administrator. 
[F.R. Doc. 68-5352; Filed, May 2, 1968; 
8:48 a.m.] 


Mr. Chairman, in the course of his 
presentation on July 16, my good col- 
league, the gentleman from Wisconsin 
[Mr. THomson], made a few statements 
which, in the interest of accuracy, re- 
quire some further comment. 

One comment, which appears on page 
21564 of the Recorp, related to India. 

It stated that the Indians, and I quote, 
“owe us $12 million today which has been 
expended for these items, luxury items.” 

As chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Asian and Pacific Affairs, I have followed 
our aid program to India with some care, 
and here are the facts: 

Between January 1, 1965 and March 31, 
1968, some $12.5 million in refund claims 
were issued to India by the AID mission 
in the field. 

In addition, refund claims totaling $2.2 
ae were issued by AID in Washing- 

n. 

The total amount involved, therefore, 
was $14.7 million, 

Now here is where we come to the In- 
dians owe us $12 million for luxury items. 

The fact is that as of March 31, 1968, 
only $4.1 million of the $14.7 million in 
claims was still outstanding. The dif- 
ference—$10.6 million—had already been 
settled. 

Furthermore, of the $4.1 million in 
claims outstanding, none of it was for 
luxury items. The total amount involved 
was for shortages in quantity and qual- 
ity, duplicate payments, nonutilization, 
or some other noncompliance with AID 
requirements. 

There are two more points that I would 
like to make in this connection: 

First, over this entire period in ques- 
tion, 1965 through 1968, a total of 
$407,000 in refund claims—not $12 mil- 
lion, and not $14.7 million, but only 
$407,000—was for ineligible items which 
included luxury items. 

These claims have all been paid in full 
by March 31, 1968. 

My second point is this: 

In his presentation, my distinguished 
colleague from Wisconsin asserted that 
when restitution is made for these refund 
claims—and I would like to quote him 
again from page 21564 of the RECORD: 

When such restitution is made, we do not 
get our money back in dollars, It is usually 
recouped in the form of rupees which they 
can afford to spend for that purpose, 


Now this again is not in harmony with 
the facts. AID assures me that, when 
claims are made for refund of dollar 
assistance, the repayments must be made 
in dollars, 
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I am further assured that this has 
been the case with respect to India. 

All claims and payments are in U.S. 
dollars. 

Mr. Chairman, one final comment re- 
garding the statements of my good col- 
league, the gentleman from Wisconsin 
(Mr. THomson] which relate to our com- 
modity export program to the Dominican 
Republic. 

What are the facts of this program 
and—more specifically—of the refund 
claims entered by our Government be- 
cause of the inclusion of some ineligible 
items? 

The total amount involved in these 
ineligible items—and in items which 
were considered at variance with “pru- 
dent public policy“ -was finally deter- 
mined to be $84,572.90. 

Dollar refunds for these items were 
requested and refunds were obtained in 
full by October 1967. 

Furthermore, there are presently in 
effect, and have been for some time, de- 
tailed preaudit procedures under this 
program. 

A special team of investigators sent 
last April to the Dominican Republic by 
the Inspector’ General for Foreign Aid 
reported satisfaction with the procedures 
which were then, and are now, in effect. 

There is just one more point: 

In his remarks, my good friend, the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. THom- 
son], said—and I quote—‘‘we are still 
buying sherry wine.” He said this in con- 
nection with the discussion of the com- 
modity import program for the Domini- 
can Republic. 

Now I had AID check into this matter, 
and this is what the Agency reported: 

I quote: 

AID funds could not be importing sherry 
wine with AID Special Letters of Credit be- 
cause the transactions would have shown 
up in the mission preaudits and the Wash- 
ington preaudits, At this time, AID is aware 


of no such misuse of AID Special Letters of 
Credit. 


End of quote. 

Mr. Chairman, in view of this direct 
conflict between the statement of my 
colleague here in the House, and the 
AID’s report, I think it would be useful 
if the gentleman from Wisconsin were 
to give us the information which he has 
on this subject. 

I believe that all of us are deeply 
interested in rooting out all irregulari- 
ties and all wrongdoing in this pro- 
gram. It is for this purpose, and this 
alone, that I express the hope that the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. THOM- 
SON] will include in the Recorp the in- 
formation to which he referred last 
Tuesday. 

The CHAIRMAN, If there are no fur- 
ther amendments to the committee 
amendments, the Chair will put the 
question on the committee amendments. 

The question is on the remaining 
committee amendments, as amended, en 
bloc. 

The committee amendments, as 
amended, were agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr. BROOMFIELD], 
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AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. BROOMFIELD 


Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. BROOMFIELD; 
On page 9, immediately after line 3, insert 
the following: 

“(b) Section 504, which relates to authori- 
zation, is further amended by redesignating 
subsection (b) as subsection (c) and by in- 
serting immediately after subsection (a) the 
following new subsection: 

„b) There is authorized to be appropri- 
ated to the President to carry out the pur- 
poses of this part in Korea, in addition to 
funds otherwise available for such purpose, 
not to exceed $100,000,000 for the fiscal year 
1969. Amounts appropriated under this sub- 
section are authorized to remain available 
until expended,’” 

And redesignate the following subsections 
accordingly. 


Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Chairman, at 
a time when the temper of the Congress 
and the demands of the country are for 
economy and retrenchment, it may seem 
impractical to offer an amendment to 
increase the foreign assistance bill. I am 
impelled to this course not by sentiment 
nor by economics but by the cold reali- 
ties of an existing situation that faces 
South Korea. 

Let me sketch briefly South Korea’s 
plight so that Members may understand 
better the reasons for this amendment. 
The ground and air forces of North 
Korea and Communist China are an 
overt threat to South Korea. North 
Korea’s 345,000-man army can be read- 
ily reinforced by 35 Chinese Communist 
combat divisions. The North Korean Air 
Force, with hundreds of jet fighters and 
jet light bombers, can be quickly aug- 
mented by jet fighters and jet light 
bombers of the Chinese Communist Air 
Force. 

Last year alone there was a tenfold 
increase in North Korean harassment 
and infiltration activities. Groups of 
North Korean infiltrators have attacked 
police, troops and installations south of 
the DMZ. Agents have been landed by 
boat along the South Korean coast. The 
most publicized of these activities was 
the effort some months ago to assassinate 
the President of South Korea. The sei- 
zure of the Pueblo is further evidence of 
the belligerent attitude of North Korea. 

Iam the ranking member of the Sub- 
committee on Asian and Pacific Affairs. 
Our subcommittee has had ample testi- 
mony that these are not sporadic epi- 
sodes but part of a larger plan to elimi- 
nate South Korea as an independent na- 

The Soviet Union is an active, if less 
well known, participant in this conspir- 
acy. I do not make this charge lightly. 
As a principal delegate to the U.N. Gen- 
eral Assembly last year I handled the 
Korean question. The Soviet Union in- 
spired an item calling for the withdrawal 
of all foreign troops from South Korea. 
Much of the sophisticated military equip- 
ment of North Korea is of Soviet or So- 
viet-bloc origin. As in the Middle East, 
the Soviet Union is the guiding hand. 

Despite the mounting pressure against 
South Korea by its neighbors, they are 
providing some 50,000 troops in Vietnam. 
Its reduced troop strength at home that 
must safeguard its frontiers is faced with 
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serious deficiencies in equipment. Among 
the shortages are war reserve ammuni- 
tion, tactical communications, modern 
vehicles, antiaircraft equipment, and 
patrol craft. Sharply reduced military as- 
sistance appropriations in recent years 
have made it impossible to provide for 
the modernization of ROK forces with- 
out unduly jeopardizing our security in- 
terests elsewhere. So serious are these 
shortages that only this spring the Pres- 
ident found it necessary to request an 
additional $100 million in a supplemental 
bill for military assistance to South 
Korea. 

Let me be completely candid; there 
is money in the pipeline and there is 
money in this bill for South Korea. The 
details are available in the classified 
books at the tables on both sides of 
the aisle. But those funds are necessary 
to support and maintain forces and 
equipment in-being. Additional funds 
are needed to modernize and increase the 
defensive capabilities of South Korea. 

I have always been reluctant to give 
any President a blank check. But I must 
weigh my deep conviction on this point 
against the possible need for fast action. 
Opponents will argue that the Congress 
will respond quickly to a request for 
funds necessary for our mutual security. 
But the fact is that we are nearing the 
end of a congressional session and the 
organization of a new Congress takes 
some time. It is conceivable that there 
may be a period of about 6 months when 
an immediate response to the require- 
ments of South Korea will not be pos- 
sible or will be subject to undue delay. 

Mr. an, this amendment is 
simply a “standby” authority for the 
President. And should make clear our 
resolution to strengthen and beef up 
South Korea’s defenses should this be- 
come urgent. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. BROOMFIELD]. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. BROOMFIELD) 
there were—ayes 60, noes 57. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, I demand 
tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. BROOMFIELD 
and Mr. Hays. 

The Committee again divided, and the 
tellers reported that there were—ayes 
46, noes 104. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. All time has expired 
under the unanimous-consent agree- 
ment. 

Are there any further amendments? 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR, FARBSTEIN 


Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. FARBSTEIN: 
On page 13, after line 25, add the following: 


“Part IV—AMENDMENT TO FOREIGN ASSIST- 
ANCE Acr oF 1963 

“Sec. 401. Subsection (b) of section 402 of 
the Foreign Assistance Act of 1963 is amended 
by inserting immediately before the quota- 
tion marks at the end thereof the following: 
The benefits of trade agreement concessions 
extended to the Polish Peoples Republic un- 
der this subsection are hereby suspended 
with respect to the products of Poland im- 
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ported after the date of enactment of this 
sentence. The suspension under the preced- 
ing sentence shall continue until the Presi- 
dent determines that the Government of 
Poland has discontinued its present cam- 
paign of discrimination against Polish intel- 
lectuals, students, religious institutions, and 
the Jewish minority in Poland, whether such 
discrimination is evidenced by overt acts or 
by laws or governmental regulations.“ 


Mr. MORGAN. Mr; Chairman, I make 
a point of order against the amendment. 
It involves our trade agreements with 
another nation, which is within the ju- 
risdiction of another committee, and it is 
quite outside the scope of this bill. 

The CHAIRMAN, Does the gentleman 
from New York desire to be heard on the 
point of order? 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr, Chairman, I 
believe 2 years ago we passed a similar 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. FINDLEY] on the very 
same subject. There was no basis then 
and I see no basis now for a point of 
order. This affects the foreign policy of 
this Nation. The fact that it inciden- 
tally touches on the trade developments 
does not prohibit the adoption of this 
amendment as part of a foreign aid bill. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Chairman, I should 
like to be heard on the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will hear 
the gentleman briefly. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Chairman, I hap- 
pen to know a little of the background 
on this point of order, because I was the 
author of a very similar amendment a 
year ago. I speak to the point of order 
because of my desire to see the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee retain its 
proper jurisdiction over this subject 
matter. 

The Government of Poland was ex- 
tended most favored nation status as a 
result of a provision of the 1963 Foreign 
Assistance Act. Therefore, because the 
Government of Poland does enjoy this 
status today by virtue of an amendment 
to the Foreign Assistance Act of 1963, 
in my view it is entirely in order for an 
amendment which suspends that status 
to be considered as an amendment to 
this bill. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, may I 
be heard further on the point of order? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will hear 
the gentleman. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr, Chairman, this was 
not an original part of the Foreign As- 
sistance Act. We gave in, at a conference 
with the other body. 

The substance of the Farbstein 
amendment is a great deal different from 
the substance of the original Findley. 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I still feel the amend- 
ment is subject to a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Price of Illi- 
nois). The Chair is ready to rule. 

The amendment offered by the gentle- 
man seeks to amend section 402 of the 
Foreign Assistance Act of 1963. 

The language of the gentleman’s pro- 
posed amendment would in reality apply 
to benefits of trade agreement conces- 
sions to Poland. 

While the language in the Foreign As- 
sistance Act of 1963 dealt with a matter 
relating to the Trade Expansion Act, it 
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was seeking to amend that act in a dif- 
ferent manner. 

The Chair holds that the amendment 
would properly be within the jurisdiction 
of the Committee on Ways and Means, 
and that in reality it seeks to amend the 
Trade Expansion Act. 

Therefore, the Chair sustains the point 
of order. 

Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. For what purpose 
does the gentleman from Indiana rise? 

Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Chairman, I rise to 
strike the requisite number of words. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the unani- 
mous-consent agreement, all time for 
debate has expired. 


AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. HAYS 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. Do I correctly understand I 
cannot discuss it? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Hays: On page 
13, line 25, strike out “1969, $58,775,000” 
and insert 1969, $55,000,000". 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. HAYS. Do I correctly understand 
that all time to explain amendments has 
expired? 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman is 
correct. 

The question is on the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Ohio. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. Hays) there 
were—ayes 130, noes 43. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. FASCELL 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. FAscELL: On 
page 9, line 7, after "(c)", insert “(1)”; and 
immediately after line 10, insert the fol- 
lowing: 

“(2) Such section 507 is further amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
new subsection: 

d) Notwithstanding the foregoing pro- 
visions of this section, not to exceed $10,000,- 
000 of the funds made available for use 
under this part may be used to furnish 
assistance to the American Republics, di- 
rectly or through regional defense arrange- 
ments, to enable such Republics to 
strengthen patrol activities in their coastal 
waters for the purpose of preventing landings 
on their shores, by Communist or other 
subversive elements originating in Cuba, 
which threaten the security of such Repub- 
lics and of their duly constituted 
governments.“ 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Chairman, the 
amendment which I am proposing would 
earmark not to exceed $10 million of 
military assistance for the improvement 
and strengthening of patrol activities 
along the eastern coast of Central and 
Latin America. 

The funds involved are already in the 
bill before the House. I am not, there- 
fore, increasing the authorization for 
military assistance. 

My amendment does, however, breach 
the $25 million limitation on military aid 
to Latin America, proposed in the bill. 
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This limitation would not apply with re- 
spect to the $10 million involved in my 
amendment. 

In other words, if my amendment is 
adopted, the overall ceiling on military 
aid to Latin America in ficsal year 1969 
would stand at $35 million. However, $10 
of the $35 million could be used only for 
strengthening coastal patrol activities in 
Latin America. 

Three major reasons argue for the 
adoption of my amendment: 

First, there is every evidence that Com- 
munist subversion emanating from Cuba 
has been on the rise. 

Second, the Latin American countries 
do not have sufficient military and naval 
capability to deal with this problem; and 

Third, the $25 million limitation on 
military assistance to all of Latin Amer- 
ica is inadequate to allow this situation 
to be remedied. 

Mr. Chairman, on April 4, Gen, Robert 
W. Porter, Jr., commander in chief of 
the U.S. Southern Command, testified 
before our committee. 

The record of his testimony begins on 
page 819 of the printed hearings before 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs on this 
year’s foreign assistance program. 

General Porter said that he was deeply 
concerned about Castro’s efforts in ex- 
porting Communist-type subversion and 
infiltration to the Western Hemisphere. 

He pointed out that in addition to a 
number of Komar-type patrol boats, 
armed with Cruise missiles, Castro has at 
his disposal nearly 670 seaworthy vessels. 

About one-half of that fleet can be 
used throughout the turbulent Carib- 
bean. And some 135 can range as far as 
the coast of Argentina. 

Now, admittedly, we are talking about 
fishing boats. These boats, however, can 
be and are being used by Castro to 
smuggle guerrillas, weapons, and other 
support to many parts of Central and 
South America. 

They are not just fishing. They are 
exporting subversion. And their target is 
the entire eastern coastline of Latin 
America—a coastline which is approxi- 
mately 7,500 miles long. 

Our neighbors to the south are trying 
to cope with this problem. They are 
patrolling their coastal waters and they 
are trying to intercept landing parties 
from Cuba. But the job is difficult and 
requires a considerable stock of equip- 
ment—patrol boats, communications, 
and the like—to make the coastline 
secure. 

The $10 million proposed in my 
amendment will not do that job alone. 
But it will help. It will provide aid where 
aid is needed, and where it can be used 
effectively to intercept trouble before it 
reaches the shore of the Latin American 
continent. 

Mr. Chairman, I strongly urge the 
adoption of this amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. FASCELL]. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. FAscELL) there 
were—ayes 93, nays 22. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Chairman, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Chairman, the 
amendment which I would propose would 
apply to the amendment which was pro- 
posed by the gentleman from Ohio cut- 
ting the administrative expenses for this 
organization and making the expenditure 
of the funds therefor more restrictive. I 
wonder if it would be in order at this 
point. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state 
to the gentleman that the gentleman’s 
amendment is in order. The Clerk will 
report the amendment. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. MORGAN. Will the Hays amend- 
ment be affected by the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Alabama 
(Mr. BUCHANAN]? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report 
the amendment. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. BUCHANAN 


The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. BUCHANAN: On 
page 13, line 25, immediately after the period, 
insert the following: “The agency adminis- 
tering part I shall reduce the number of per- 
sonnel, particularly administrative personnel, 
employed by it in order to conduct opera- 
tions with the reduced amount of funds au- 
thorized for fiscal year 1969 under the amend- 
ment made by this subsection; except that 
such agency shall not take any action to 
limit or reduce auditing or training activities 
of such agency.” 


The CHAIRMAN, The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. BUCHANAN]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. CONTE 


Mr. CONTE. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment, and if I may state to the 
Chairman, it was agreed upon by the 
chairman of the committee and the rank- 
ing minority member. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. ConTE: On page 
9, immediately after line 3, of the reported 
bill, insert the following: 

(3) In the first sentence, insert the tol- 
lowing proviso before the period: ‘Provided 
further, That none of the funds contained in 
this paragraph shall be used to furnish 
sophisticated weapons systems, such as mis- 
sile systems and jet aircraft for military pur- 
poses, on a grant, sale, or loan basis to any 
underdeveloped country other than Greece, 
Turkey, Iran, Israel, the Republic of China, 
the Philippines, and Korea, unless the Presi- 
dent determines that such grant, sale, or loan 
of equipment, is important to the national 
security of the United States and reports 
within 30 days each such determination to 
the Congress“ 


Mr. CONTE. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the Rzocrp. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment is very similar to an amend- 
ment I sponsored last year to the foreign 
assistance appropriations bill for fiscal 
1968, an amendment which was enacted 
into law and whose effectiveness termi- 
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nated on June 30 with the end of fiscal 
1968. 

My amendment provides that no 
grants, sales, or loans shall be made un- 
der our military assistance programs 
which would result in the purchase or 
acquisition of sophisticated weapons by 
less developed countries. 

The President is empowered to waive 
this restriction only if he determines that 
the purchase or acquisition is important 
to the national security of the United 
States. 

Mr. Chairman, my amendment says 
that this country is not going to make 
available through our military assist- 
ance programs unnecessary sophisti- 
cated weapons to less developed coun- 
tries who cannot afford them and who 
should not have them even where grants 
are involved instead of purchases. 

It says this Nation is opposed to the 
development of a dangerous arms race 
in Latin America, in Africa and in other 
less developed areas of the world and 
that we will not contribute through our 
Government programs to any such arms 
race development. 

It says that we do not believe that less 
developed countries should be wasting 
their precious limited resources on un- 
needed weapons and that we are not 
going to contribute to this waste by 
selling to them sophisticated weapons 
that are not appropriate for the defense 
problems which they face. 

If on the one hand we are contributing 
economic assistance to less developed 
countries and on the other hand we sell 
them unnecessary sophisticated weapons 
thus withdrawing their own resources 
from the major self-help effort that is 
necessary concerning their social and 
economic programs, we are diluting and 
defeating our own economic assistance 
programs. 

Arms control is one of the great issues 
and great problems facing the world to- 
day. We all look with great hope and 
anticipation to the coming discussions 
between Russia and our country in an 
attempt to reach some fundamental un- 
derstanding between our nations on this 
vital matter. 

In the case of the less developed coun- 
tries the opportunity exists to limit and 
prevent dangerous and wasteful arms 
races at the outset. This Nation should 
make every effort that it can to help 
accomplish this and to thus prevent the 
development of an arms framework that 
can only constitute a threat to the peace 
and security of the nations involved and 
of the world. 

I urge all of my colleagues to support 
this amendment and to thus place this 
Nation on record as opposing and re- 
fusing to contribute to dangerous, costly 
and wasteful arms races in the less de- 
veloped nations of the world. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. CONTE]. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. ConTE) there 
were—ayes 133, noes 3. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Chairman, we can- 
not inaugurate a new President in 
January and expect him to conduct the 
foreign policy of this country unless we 
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give him the most powerful and essential 
tools available to implement that policy. 
One of these tools is a viable foreign as- 
sistance program. Without it, we might 
not be allowing the new President to 
make meaningful gestures to two-thirds 
of the world. The expressed interest and 
concern of the United States would be 
empty rhetoric to skeptical governments, 
if we proved ourselves unwilling to re- 
enforce that concern with tangible sup- 
port. This is true regardless of the poli- 
ties of the next President. 

Every major Communist country in 
the world has an active assistance pro- 
gram which supports its foreign policy 
aims. If we have none, or if our program 
is only a token program, how can we ex- 
pect to influence the attitudes and activi- 
ties of the emerging nations? Even if the 
governments in the developing countries 
were willing to sympathize with our 
economy measures, ill-advised as I think 
such measures would be, how could we 
expect the peoples of these countries to 
understand our motives? So many of 
these people are unsophisticated, il- 
literate—so many are hungry—that they 
would not believe the people of the 
United States had any concern for their 
economic development, if the representa- 
tives of the American people refused to 
help the honest efforts of people to help 
themselves. 

Mr. Chairman, in the words of the 
Foreign Assistance Act of 1967, the Con- 
gress has declared that it is “important 
to our national security that the United 
States, through private as well as public 
efforts, assist the people of less developed 
countries in their efforts to acauire the 
knowledge and resources essential for de- 
velopment and to build the economic, po- 
litical, and social institutions which will 
meet their aspirations for a better life, 
with freedom, and in peace.” 

If this Congress really believes this 
declaration, then we must enable the new 
administration to protect our national se- 
curity by means of a financially effective 
aid program. 

As President Johnson has so forcefully 
pointed out, there could be no greater dis- 
service to the next President than to de- 
feat or seriously impair the bill now be- 
fore us. 

The next President, whether he is a 
Republican or a Democrat, is entitled to 
have and deserves to have the full range 
of foreign policy tools available to him. 
None is more vital than foreign aid. Let 
us not impose an intolerable handicap on 
him and his administration by refusing 
to meet the needs which may then exist. 

Mr. O’NEILL of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in support of H.R. 
15623, the Foreign Assistance Act of 1968. 

I believe the amount of aid authorized 
by this bill is the absolute minimum that 
we can possibly pass. We are being very 
stringent, and I believe it is unfortunate 
that many of our best and most import- 
ant domestic programs are not being 
funded more fully. 

But I wish to speak on the matter of 
foreign aid in general. I wholeheartedly 
support our Aid program and its objec- 
tives. In his inaugural address, the late 
President John F. Kennedy told the Na- 
tion that we must have an extensive and 
well thought out aid program. That we 
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must assist the underdeveloped nations 
of the world, not because the Commu- 
nists are doing it, but because it is right. 

It is right for several reasons. One is 
our own self-interest. The United States 
benefits when the developing nations 
have stable political systems. When they 
are on the road to becoming self-sup- 
porting, we also gain. When people of all 
nations have enough to eat and are se- 
cure in their homes, the United States, 
as a major power, is also more secure. 

But our aid to our countries is also 
right for simple, yet very grave humani- 
tarian reasons. I feel impelled to address 
the Jouse today because of a situation, 
far from our shores, that should con- 
cern every Member of Congress. I am 
referring to the situation in Biafra. 

In that section of Africa death and 
destruction are occurring in the magni- 
tude that horrified the world during the 
Second World War. The genocide of an 
ethnic group is as much a possibility in 
1968 as it was in 1938. 

We are horrified and appalled when we 
read the papers and see that perhaps 500 
people—people, human beings, men, 
women, and children—will starve to 
death today. In discussions of policy and 
international relations, there can be no 
justification, no reason for this. We are 
the richest nation in the world, the 
wealthiest nation in the annals of his- 
tory. Our wealth, our strength, and our 
tradition of international generosity 
make it possible for us to end hunger 
throughout our own country and 
throughout the world. We can make it 
possible for formerly oppressed colonies 
to develop self-sufficient economies to 
feed their own people and enter the 
stream of world trade and commerce. 

I realize that there are considerations 
of foreign policy that do not base them- 
selves on solely humanitarian goals. 
However, there are times when we can 
and must put life above any political 
considerations. I have my own views on 
the struggle between Nigeria and Biafra, 
but they are not relevant here. 

The only question now is whether or 
not we are going to allow millions of 
people to starve. That is blunt, it is 
frank, and it is stark. But I believe that 
it is the truth. 

Our aid program is designed to assist 
countries to help themselves. To become 
independent, not only politically, but 
economically. An economically developed 
nation does not need to make scapegoats 
of any minority; a self-sufficient people 
do not need to wage war against the 
richer or better educated members of 
their society. 

I believe that one of the ultimate goals 
of our aid program is to eliminate many 
of the causes of international and in- 
ternal strife. Many of these causes are 
solely of an economic nature. Economic 
considerations were part of the reasons 
for the tragic and destructive situation 
now raging in Africa. In order to end 
these divisive situations, we must in- 
crease our aid to the developing world. 

Our aid programs are long range. But 
there are situations that cannot wait— 
not a year, nor a month, nor even an- 
other day. The people in Biafra cannot 
wait for food or medicine, Direct, mas- 
sive aid to the people of Biafra is needed 
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now, before redtape, before agreements. 
We must provide food, clothing, and 
medicine to the people of Biafra—now. 
Tomorrow is too late. Today a child is 
alive; tomorrow he may be dead. He 
cannot wait while world powers look on. 
If we are serious in our intentions, we 
will act now and not allow a people to 
perish. 

Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Chairman, I am 
very much opposed to the foreign aid bill 
now before the House. 

This country has been engaged in a 
continuous foreign aid obligation since 
the period immediately following World 
War II. During the time from 1946 to 
the present we have made net expendi- 
tures in foreign aid totaling $118,432,- 
000,000 and during most of the 22 years 
the Government has operated in the red. 
This means that the interest payments 
on the money we have borrowed to give 
away has totaled $52,803,000,000. Fig- 
ured this way, the total obligation we 
have assumed under foreign aid is $171,- 
235,000,000 and continuing interest pay- 
ments on money we still owe will run 
into many billions of dollars. 

The time has come, in my opinion, 
when we need to give serious considera- 
tion to the fact that foreign aid has be- 
come a permanent part of the Govern- 
ment’s budget. I feel that foreign aid as 
a separate and distinct obligation of the 
United States should be terminated, It 
is utter folly to think that from now until 
eternity this country should be expected 
as a matter of national policy to dole out 
$3 or $4 billion a year to nations all 
around the world. 

According to testimony given to the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee, we 
have many billions of dollars of commit- 
ments already on the books and there is 
no telling how long this will go on. I feel, 
however, that whatever obligations this 
country has in long-range commitments 
should be taken care of and then have 
the program phased out so that these 
functions can be allowed to be integrated 
into the normal foreign policy channels. 

The present program is costly, waste- 
ful, duplicating, and even conflicting 
with our policy objectives in some parts 
of the world. We should not continue to 
maintain farflung duplication of foreign 
policy operations just to perpetuate the 
jobs and functions of the Agency for In- 
ternational Development. It is high time 
that we should stop fooling ourselves into 
believing that the AID program in and 
of itself is worth what it is costing us. 

How much longer do we have to pour 
money down this rathole of futility? How 
much longer are the taxpayers going to 
stand for expenditures year after year 
in a program which at best is expensive 
and burdensome and at worst is infested 
with duplication, cross purposes and 
meddling in the affairs of other coun- 
tries? ; 

We need a full and complete investiga- 
tion of the whole matter of foreign aid. 
Iam not talking about one of those com- 
missions which would go at the job with 
the idea of justifying what is going on. 
We need an investigation which would 
start from the premise that foreign aid 
has outlived its usefulness. It is a fore- 
gone conclusion that whatever best ob- 
jectives the program has—if there are 
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any—could be carried out cheaper by 
cutting the number of personnel, elim- 
inating much of the expensive travel ex- 
penses, and greatly decreasing the pa- 
perwork. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I doubt 
that this debate will result in many Mem- 
bers changing their views. This is a pe- 
rennial matter and most Members have 
made up their minds. Yet the bill passed 
last year by a margin of only eight votes. 
In view of our Nation’s increased finan- 
cial bind perhaps we can be successful 
this year in removing the burden of for- 
eign aid. I am certainly opposed to the 
bill and want to state my reasons for the 
RECORD. 

The report of the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs states that the committee 
recognizes the need for reducing Federal 
expenditures and has therefore recom- 
mended cutting almost $600 million from 
the President’s foreign aid request, and 
this committee has cut deeper. The for- 
eign aid program as it is presently con- 
stituted cannot be justified regardless of 
our Nation’s financial crisis. It is time 
that those who conduct our foreign 
affairs cease to rely on the carrot of 
foreign aid to induce unappreciative gov- 
ernments to support our goals. It is time 
for those nations which have benefited 
from our economic and military assist- 
ance to stand firmly beside us rather than 
accepting our aid while flirting with 
Moscow and Peking. 

The committee has stressed the point 
that the bulk of foreign aid money is 
used to purchase American commodities 
and services. This argument fails how- 
ever to take into consideration the fact 
that these purchases are paid for with 
tax dollars while the Government con- 
tinues to operate at a substantial deficit. 
Additionally, the program is being ad- 
vocated by the President at a time when 
he is urging private American enterprise 
to reduce foreign investments. The flow 
of foreign aid has been one of the great- 
est contributors to our gold drain, while 
the investment of private American capi- 
tal abroad at no cost to the American 
taxpayer has returned billions of dollars 
to the United States in the form of 
profits. The administration cannot justify 
this paradoxical approach to foreign aid 
and private investment abroad. 

It has also been argued in support of 
continued foreign aid that its termina- 
tion will cause widespread crisis abroad 
and disrupt the economies of those na- 
tions which rely upon it. The answer is 
clearly that the termination of every 
Government-support program has re- 
quired the recipient to readjust. The ar- 
gument that these countries have come 
to depend on us is no argument at all. 
The question is rather should they de- 
pend on us. Is it really in our best in- 
terest for them to depend on us to such 
an extent? 

There are a number of legitimate areas 
in which our technical know-how can be 
of real assistance to the developing na- 
tions, particularly in the field of agri- 
culture. Yet our foreign aid program has 
relegated assistance in this critical area 
to & second-place position. Our aid pro- 
grams seem to place greatest stress on 
helping these countries industrialize— 
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the very area in which private American 
business holds world preeminence. 

What is needed is not more foreign aid 
but, rather, renewed diplomatic efforts 
to stimulate the flow of American inves- 
tor capital abroad and the assurance 
that American businesses will be treated 
fairly when they have committed their 
resources abroad. 

So long as we continue to appropriate 
funds, there will be a pipeline of unfin- 
ished projects. The only solution is to 
turn off the flow of money now. Any new 
programs that are considered must be 
predicated on a realistic evaluation of 
our own self-interest and the under- 
standing that we cannot buy friendship 
and support in the world. 

Mr. Chairman, the President’s 10-per- 
cent tax surcharge and $6 billion expend- 
iture reduction has only recently been 
enacted and allegedly based upon this 
fact the Postmaster General announced 
curtailment of postal services. 

We have before us today a clear exam- 
ple of the wasteful expenditure of funds 
requested by the President while he is 
curtailing essential domestic services 
upon which our people rely. 

Mr. Chairman, I cannot ask our tax- 
payers to support further aid that has 
been so inadequately justified. They are 
tired of helping nations which have 
demonstrated their complete indifference 
to our goals and disrespect for our prin- 
ciples. We cannot ask them to continue 
a program of this magnitude while the 
essential domestic services of the Gov- 
ernment are being curtailed. I will, 
therefore, vote against passage of the bill 
in its entirety. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Chairman, speaking of the invaluable 
military and economic assistance given 
to the United States during our struggle 
for independence, Benjamin Franklin re- 
marked on the necessity of our self-help 
measures to make this aid effective and 
to demonstrate to our allies our deter- 
mination to win our goals. “God helps 
those who help themselves,” he reminded 
America, “and the world, too, in this 
sense, is very godly.” 

Now that America is able to be an aid 
donor herself, the one principle more 
important than any other behind our 
foreign assistance program is that we 
can be helpful only to countries which 
are willing and able to help themselves. 
The program has been increasingly ef- 
fective because we have given increasing 
recognition to this principle. U.S, de- 
velopment assistance, under the auspices 
of the Agency for International Devel- 
opment, goes to countries which are 
making good use of their own resources— 
and only to those countries. 

Let me show how this principle is now 
at work: 

In Korea, tax reforms have increased 
tax collections 100 percent over the past 
3 years. In Brazil, government reforms 
have cut the rate of inflation nearly in 
half. Last year Brazil enjoyed an eco- 
nomic growth rate of 5 percent, the best 
in 5 years. 

Self-help in Taiwan and Iran has pro- 
gressed to the point where both coun- 
tries have graduated from the ranks of 
foreign economic aid recipients: with a 
massive land reform program, Taiwan 
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has given its farmers a direct stake in 
their work, productivity has increased, 
and real income has been lifted by 100 
percent. 

Iran, too, has carried out a nationwide 
land reform program. A 1,000-man agri- 
cultural extension service now reaches 
14 million farmers, in 10 years, harvests 
of rice, sugar, tea, and cotton in Iran 
have doubled. 

For every dollar’s worth of economic 
assistance the average poor country re- 
ceives, it adds the equivalent of $5 of its 
own. Some contribute a higher percent- 
age. Turkey, for instance, finances 90 
percent of its programs directly. 

This is what self-help is all about. 
Goods and services provided to the de- 
veloping nations through AID are in- 
tended as the catalysts which make self- 
help possible. They provide the impe- 
tus to push a country toward self-sus- 
taining growth. AID. does not impose re- 
forms on the developing nations. But by 
conditioning aid on self-help, we can and 
do encourage beneficial change. It is the 
only effective way. It is why I intend to 
vote in favor of this bill. 

The sooner the developing nations are 
able to manage by themselyes—eco- 
nomically, socially, and politically—the 
better for their security and ours. So 
long as they are dependent, world sta- 
bility will be imperiled and peace will be 
in doubt. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Chairman, as has 
been said by several speakers during the 
debate it is most important that we con- 
tinue aid to Indonesia, a large, brave and 
important country which has successfully 
defeated an attempted communist take- 
over and thrown out Sukarno. 

I should like to read into the Rrcorp, at 
this point, a short statement on this 
matter written by a young Indonesian, 
Miss Koesoenowinahjoe Soejoeti, who is 
currently helping out in my office as an 
intern: 

After it consolidated its position the new 
government of Indonesia was faced with the 
awesome problem of stabilizing its economic 
and financial situation. The long period of 
bureaucratic mismanagement and corruption 
that had typified the Sukarno regime had 
given rise to a well-established pattern of cor- 
ruption and well-established vested interests 
which would require time to dislodge and 
destroy. The capital base of the country was 
almost ruined because of long neglect of the 
maintenance of factories, railroads, harbors, 
irrigation systems and means of transporta- 
tion and communication. The balance of pay- 
ments problem was enormous. The use of 
foreign aid subject to political consideration 
in the past did not help the economic and 
financial condition of the country. 

In 1965 the Indonesians stopped an at- 
tempted Communist coup and over the last 
eighteen months they haye. initiated a 
determined effort to overcome their economic 
and financial problems. Encouraging progress 
has been made. The annual rate of inflation 
was cut from 650% in 1966 to an estimated 
125% in 1967. Further export incentives were 
provided. The structure of controls which 
hindered foreign trade and domestic enter- 
prise has been almost completely dismantled. 
Self-sufficiency in food production is planned 
to be achieved within six years. In accord 
with the recommendations of the Asian De- 
velopment Bank and the World Bank, In- 
donesia is improving its agriculture—but the 
population growth rate (3%) may undermine 
the economic gains. Family planning (birth 
control is just beginning to be introduced. 
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The United States in 1967 joined with 
nine other nations to form the Inter-Govern- 
ments Group to provide the needed aid to 
help stabilize and rehabilitate the Indonesian 
economy. I. G. G. pledged over $200 million for 
calendar year 1967. The United States gave 
$65.2 million—$37.5 million under the AI. D. 
program and $27.7 is Public Law 480 com- 
modities. Japan gave $60 million; the Nether- 
lands $27 million; Germany $29 million; 
Australia $6 million; and there were other 
minor contributors. 

United States participation in this program 
is insignificant in proportion to its wealth 
when compared with that of the other par- 
ticipating countries. Indonesia has ample 
natural resources but relatively little skilled 
manpower. Technical assistance may help 
raise the level of their competence and in- 
crease the capability of their organization. 
Foreign aid should be conducted with 
thought to the development of a sound eco- 
nomic basis. 

It should be realized that the efforts made 
to overcome economic and financial diffl- 
culties with foreign help are only part of a 
general search throughout the world for new 
concepts, new modes of operation in the de- 
velopment of economic relations between the 
developed countries and the underdeveloped 
one, between the rich and the poor. And this 
relationship is to be a cooperative one for the 
benefit (not always immediate) of the parties 
which brings about a favorable condition for 
peace and political stability. 


Mr. SKUBITZ. Mr. Chairman, H.R. 
15263 authorizes the appropriation of 
$2,364,750,000. The committee in charge 
of this legislation tells us that this is a 
cut of $596 million from the President’s 
request—and this is correct. But the fact 
remains that this bill authorizes $66 mil- 
lion more than Congress appropriated 
last year. The fact remains that on one 
item alone—the redevelopment fund— 
the committee has authorized $110 mil- 
lion more than we appropriated last 
year. Furthermore, let us not lose sight 
of the fact that this is only a part of the 
total foreign aid package. This adminis- 
tration has fragmentized the total pack- 
age into 20 different titles—and the total 
exceeds the amount requested by any 
other administration. ? 

There is not any question that foreign 
aid can be an important vehicle to be 
used in the promotion of foreign policy. 
But the American people are beginning 
to wonder whether we have a foreign 
policy. 

The proponents of this legislation want 
us to believe that the amount recom- 
mended is “bare bones.” Mr. Chairman, 
I do not subscribe to this belief. Dollars 
may be important but far more impor- 
tant is the need for clear-cut and sound 
goals coupled with proper administra- 
tion. 

For nearly a quarter of a century now, 
we have been pouring tax dollars—that 
we did not have—into some 120 coun- 
tries. Approximately $150 billion of the 
$352 billion debt that we have strapped 
to the backs of the American people, can 
be charged to foreign aid. Has it stopped 
communism? There are more Commu- 
nist countries today than ever. Has it 
brought us the friendship of other coun- 
tries? The answer is obvious—our so- 
called friends turn their backs on us in 
Vietnam. Our embassies abroad are 
stoned and burned. Our flag is trampled 
upon. Our diplomats and high officials 
are attacked. Has it brought peace? Wit- 
ness Korea—Vietnam, where 25,000 
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American boys have given their lives and 
100,000 others have been wounded, The 
end is not in sight. 

I do not believe the program can be 
abandoned but in the light of present 
circumstances it must be reappraised. It 
needs new direction. For a quarter of a 
century we have continued to use the 
same tired methods—administered by 
the same tired group with the same tired 
and worn philosophy. Times have chang- 
ed, the problems are different but our 
methods remain the same. What is need- 
ed is not more money but new men with 
fresh ideas and a new approach. 

Mr. Chairman, several weeks ago, this 
body voted for legislation that provided 
for a 10-percent surtax. We did it because 
we found ourselves facing a possible defi- 
cit that could result in chaos. We went 
so far as to direct the President to cut 
$6 billion from his spending program. 
Seems to me that the time has come 
when we must stop look and ponder par- 
ticularly insofar as foreign aid is con- 
cerned. There is not anything sacrosanct 
about foreign aid. It is not something we 
owe somebody. In most instances it will 
turn out to be outright gifts. I am a little 
weary of those who cry out “We have 
commitments.” I ask what commitments? 
To those who cry out, “We must fight 
international communism.” I ask what 
has India and Pakistan—two of the big 
recipients done recently to stop com- 
munism? 

Mr. Chairman, it is time for us to “fish 
or cut bait.” Either we meant it when we 
directed the President to cut spending or 
we did not. This authorization must be 
reduced and drastically. 

Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Chairman, 
while I recognize this is an unusual year 
filled with unusual concerns, it is most 
important in our anxiety to deal with 
emergencies that we do not lose sight 
of our long-range goals and damage the 
meaningful, on-going projects in which 
we have invested so much. 

This is a year when sacrifices must be 
made in many areas so that we can 
meet both our urgent domestic needs and 
the necessity to reduce Federal expendi- 
tures generally. 

That is why I supported along with a 
majority of the members of the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee substantial 
but, I think, reasonable reductions in the 
President’s foreign assistance recom- 
mendations for fiscal 1969. 

There are many areas in both our eco- 
nomic.and our military assistance pro- 
grams that urgently need redirection 
and more effective application. 

We should, in my view, introduce an 
element of selectivity into our economic 
assistance programs, concentrating our 
resources in those areas where they can 
be used meaningfully and eliminate pro- 
grams where there is little chance of suc- 
cess. We have simply spread our pro- 
grams too thin in an effort to touch every 
corner of the world. 

And, there are some areas of our mili- 
tary assistance program that need a re- 
ordering of priorities, particularly as 
they apply to the Middle East and the 
Republic of Korea. 

There are other areas of the program 
that require change and adjustment. But 
all of these actions must be accomplished 
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within a framework of reasonableness 
and commonsense. 

They should be grounded in an under- 
standing that the foreign assistance pro- 
gram with all of its shortcomings, is a 
vital tool in our dealings with the rest 
of the world and a major force in main- 
taining stability. 

Reducing that program beyond the 
minimum amounts recommended by the 
committee or, as some suggest, placing 
a 1-year moratorium on the program, 
would be the falsest of economies and 
an abdication of our commitments and 
responsibilities. 

And, as so many have already recog- 
nized, it would impose a severe handicap 
on our new President, whoever he 
may be. 

We are spending $70 billion a year on 
armament and the tools of war. This 
program, devoted principally to helping 
the developing nations of the world build 
their economies, their political struc- 
tures, and their social institutions, pro- 
poses to spend only slightly more than 
$2 billion. 

The disparity in those two figures sug- 
gests some important questions about 
our national goals and priorities and 
the direction in which our foreign pol- 
icy has taken us. 

But it is sufficient to say for now that 
further reductions in that $2 billion au- 
thorization would not assist appreciably 
in solving our pressing domestic prob- 
lems nor would it offer much help in 
meeting our fiscal difficulties. It would, 
however, render almost meaningless 
much of the investment we have al- 
ready made throughout the world and 
very probably would cost us dearly in the 
long run. 

Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to H.R. 15263, the foreign- 
aid authorization bill. 

For several years I have opposed the 
foreign aid program by whatever name 
it has been described by its proponents 
in their efforts to persuade Members of 
Congress to support the program. No 
matter how it has been dressed up in an 
effort to make it acceptable the unvar- 
nished truth is the program in recent 
years has been a failure. Yet today we 
are considering another foreign-aid 
authorization of $2,364,725,000. 

Several years ago in connection with 
foreign aid consideration, I asked the 
rhetorical question “How much more 
foreign aid can we stand in this coun- 
try?” That question should be asked 
again today. In former years I made 
reference to the fact that each year as 
we continue to vote more money for 
foreign assistance the United States 
seems to have fewer true friends in the 
world. For several years now the best 
argument against foreign aid is that 
for our own good and for our own self- 
preservation we should suspend the for- 
eign aid program. 

If its purpose was to make friends for 
America, the program has been a dis- 
mal failure. Each year for several years 
our country has become the recipient of 
more and more affronts to our diplo- 
matic representatives, more picketing of 
our Embassies, attempts to damage or 
burn our buildings abroad and worst of 
all insults to our flag. Yes, the question 
we have asked for years can properly be 
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asked today—how much longer in our 
own self-interest can we stand to con- 
tinue a foreign aid program if each year 
it seems to make us fewer and fewer 
friends in the world? 

Although the opponents of foreign aid 
did not prevail, I was one who supported 
the efforts to impose a moratorium for 
at least a year on all foreign aid. This 
seemed reasonable and proper in con- 
sideration of the passage of the recent 
surtax increase and in consideration of 
the necessity to reduce expenditures by 
$6 million. Even the strongest supporters 
of foreign aid should not find it difficult 
to support such a moratorium because 
it would not mean a suspension or even 
delay in the program because of the vast 
sums of money that have been authorized 
and appropriated in former years that 
are in what is referred to as the pipeline. 

As we come to a final vote on this au- 
thorization for fiscal 1969, we find our- 
selves required to once again rhetorically 
ask “where will it all end?” Hovering as 
a shadow over the foreign aid authoriza- 
tion bill this year is the recently enacted 
surtax increase. Yet an even more ef- 
fective way to put this present bill in 
its clear and pinpointed perspective is 
to look at the condition of our mail 
service and the fact that the Post Office 
Department is laying plans to further 
cut back service. Since 1948 we have 
exported over $170 billion in foreign aid 
and have loaned $122 billion since the 
end of World War II, most of which 
has not or never will be repaid. Let us 
not forget that when we began this for- 
eign benevolence it cost only 3 cents to 
mail a first-class letter anywhere in the 
country. We had two mail deliveries to 
residential areas, 5 days a week plus 
one on Saturday. We enjoyed excellent 
rural mail service. Service was offered 
at local post offices on a basis that would 
enable all the people no matter what 
their work schedule to transact their 
postal business without taking time off 
from their work. 

When we started sending our money 
to foreign shores we enjoyed excellent 
postal service. Today, after spending 
nearly $300 billion, $170 billion in out- 
right grants or gifts, and $122 billion in 
soft loans which have never been repaid, 
it cost us just twice as much or 6 cents 
to mail a first-class letter. For years now 
there has only been one mail delivery a 
day to the residential postal patrons. 
The excellence of rural mail service has 
declined. Service in most local post of- 
fices is available only on a considerably 
curtailed basis over what we had when 
we starting sending such stupendous 
sums of the taxpayers money abroad. 

To really understand what we will be 
doing to ourselves if we should today 
approve this authorization, we will be 
sending another $2 billion to other na- 
tions or nearly three times as much 
money to foreign shores as we approved 
in new obligational authority for our 
Post Office Department this year. During 
the days we have been debating this bill 
the Post Office Department has been no- 
tifying many of the Members of Congress 
that their smaller post offices are being 
closed. This is not a figment of my imag- 
ination or a fiction or make believe. I 
have been notified already this week that 
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two of the post offices in my congres- 
sional district will be closed. The Post Of- 
fice Department is even talking about 
cutting out all Saturday postal service 
and will soon propose that rural deliv- 
eries be reduced to three times a week. 

Mr. Chairman, it has been argued that 
by spending so much money on foreign 
aid we may have slowed the march of 
communism; that we are aiding the eco- 
nomic development of less favored coun- 
tries which will in turn improve world 
trade and thereby lead to a favorable 
balance of payments. The facts are for- 
eign aid has not improved world trade 
but in some instances our assistance has 
come back to haunt us in the form of 
cheap imports. This has actually dam- 
aged our balance-of-payments situation 
rather than improved it. It is not enough 
to rhetorically ask “‘Where will it all 
end?” 

The time has come today to put an 
end to this unsuccessful way of con- 
ducting the affairs of our Government 
by thereby halting the constant out- 
fiow of our assets to foreign countries. In 
the light of the recent surtax increase 
and the accompanying requirement of 
the tax package that expenditures be re- 
duced by $6 billion, here and how is 
the place to start the reduction of those 
expenditures by a complete moratorium 
on this program. If we declare a mora- 
torium on this program this year we will 
have a good chance to avoid the proposed 
cutbacks in mail service by our Post Of- 
fice Department. 

We might even be able to continue to 
enjoy some of the homely advantages 
of living in America with a decent pos- 
tal service. Who knows? We might be 
able to avoid some reductions and ex- 
penditures of programs which should en- 
joy a much higher priority than export- 
ing our substance in the form of foreign 
aid. It is time to give our own people a 
break. We can start today by keeping 
our tax dollars in this country. 

Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Chairman, I very 
earnestly think that our legislative deter- 
mination of any and all amendments 
offered here on this bill before us, the 
Foreign Assistance Authorization Act of 
1968, should be based upon two primary 
factors. 

First, we should vividly remember that 
this House has committed itself to a 
most substantial reduction of all Fed- 
eral spending and second, that the 
House, and the Congress, is funda- 
mentally dedicated to the observance of 
civilized principles of American self-in- 
terest, above all else. 

If there is anything obvious in modern 
world history it is the fact that the 
American people have been extremely 
compassionate and generous, despite 
their own great burdens, to other people 
all over the globe ever since the end of 
World War II. 

This country, itself, is now experienc- 
ing great and unusual economic pressures 
and the time has come to realistically 
exercise and apply the most exacting 
standards of prudent public spending, no 
matter for what purpose the spending is 
made. 

I think that perhaps the majority of 
our citizens may still believe in some 
charitable but restrictive sharing of our 
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resources. However, I am sure they 
would even more strongly believe that 
aid to countries that have become fully 
rehabilitated should be terminated and 
whatever assistance is given should be 
extended only to those nations that 
demonstrate—not simply promise—com- 
plete reforms in land ownership, and tax 
laws that somehow seem always to favor 
the wealthy and further oppress the 
poor. 

I have no doubt that most Americans 
desire and demand that the so-called 
giveaway era be ended and any further 
aid be principally directed to peoples in 
actual need, who are capable and dis- 
posed to use our assistance to improve 
their farming techniques, basic indus- 
tries, schools, hospitals, sanitation sys- 
tems, and so on. 

While, of course, we must ever try to 
make certain that no people, anywhere, 
and very especially children anywhere 
are permitted to suffer from hunger, we 
request, encourage, and welcome the 
contributions of other blessed countries 
in even this civilized wholesome en- 
deavor. Let no one ask or except the 
American taxpayers to do all and every- 
thing alone particularly in the face of 
increasing tax burdens being placed upon 
them because of frustrating military in- 
volvement abroad and urgent domestic 
challenges at home. 

Mr. Chairman, I most earnestly think 
that most of our fellow Americans would 
be very glad to observe a more positive 
attitude, on these principles, in our for- 
eign assistance and policy and the sooner 
we apply that positivism in the extension 
of these programs the more universally 
respected, I dare say, we will become. 

Let us uphold our great tradition of 
genuine compassion and charity but let 
us wisely observe the admonition that 
the Lord helps those who help them- 
selves. 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Chairman, I support 
the Foreign Assistance Act of 1968, but 
not without considerable reservation, es- 
pecially about the authorization of 
$390,000,000 for military assistance. Too 
often in the past military aid has been 
used to shore up military dictatorships 
and to divert resources needed for eco- 
nomic development to prestige items of 
military hardware. Too often our mili- 
tary aid ends up being used to arm ag- 
gressors against friendly democratic 
governments such as the action of Jor- 
dan in using U.S.-supplied tanks and 
planes against Israel in the 6-day war in 
June 1967. 

I believe that the military assistance 
program should be divorced from eco- 
nomic development assistance. 

Nevertheless, the foreign aid program 
is a vital and constructive part of Amer- 
ican policy, and I am not willing to see 
the whole program scrapped. There are 
too many worthwhile programs con- 
tained in this act to abandon it. Roughly 
$800 million of the authorization will go 
to develop the agricultural capacity of 
underdeveloped nations around the 
globe to feed their hungry people. 

Public health officers will be sent to 
nations which desperately need the 
knowledge and equipment America now 
possesses; $495 million is allocated for 
the Alliance for Progress program which 
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has given new hope to millions of our 
neighbors to the south, 

Indeed, I was sorry to see that the 
committee cut over $500 million from 
the economic assistance funding re- 
quested by the President—from $2,541,- 
473 to $1,974,725. 

This is a difficult time for American 
foreign relations. With even our allies 
skeptical about our involvement in Viet- 
nam, this is a moment when it is im- 
portant to reaffirm that America is 
fundamentally a country interested in 
peaceful development, in constructing, 
not in destroying. While there may be a 
squeeze on our dollar here at home, 
largely due to the strain the war has 
placed on our economy, this is not the 
time to quit. This is not the time to aban- 
don the Alliance for Progress and to 
discontinue our aid to developing na- 
tions. It is time to rekindle the faith in 
America as a friend of free men every- 
where. 

Mr. Chairman, let me quote from the 
statement of policy of the 1961 act: 

The Congress declares, therefore, that it is 
not only expressive of our sense of freedom, 
justice and compassion, but also important 
to our national security ...to build the 
economic, political and social institutions 
which will meet their aspirations for a bet- 
ter life with freedom, and in peace. 


It cannot be denied that there are 
nations which need arms if they are to 
live in peace. A free nation must be able 
to protect itself from aggressors. For in- 
stance, Israel should be provided with 
the Phantom jets which she needs for 
self-defense. 

Finally, I hope that in the future our 
Government will dispense a far greater 
portion of its foreign aid through multi- 
lateral programs administered by the 
United Nations and other international 
agencies. Our dollars will be just as 
greatly appreciated and just as effectively 
spent through organizations which draw 
together those concerned nations of the 
world in a position to help their less for- 
tunate neighbors. Although certain nar- 
row objectives pursued under our current 
system of foreign aid may be sacrificed, 
the “community of free, secure and pros- 
perous nations,” which foreign aid was 
designed to assure will be far more effec- 
tively established by the joint efforts of 
all nations than by the lone efforts of 
one. 

Mr. COHELAN, Mr. Chairman, in cast- 
ing about for the reasons why foreign aid 
is so unpopular it has occurred to me 
that the principal reasons cannot lie with 
the objectives of the program. Who after 
all is opposed to preventing massive 
worldwide starvation? Who is in favor of 
letting poor nations fight over scarce 
resources and draw the world into nu- 
clear holocaust? 

The answer I submit lies with two mis- 
conceptions. First foreign aid is termed 
a “giveaway” for which there is no re- 
turn. American aid is for the most part 
unilateral. It affords us military base 
rights, armed friendly allies, a market 
for American goods and influence for 
non-Communist methods of development. 
But even without any of these parochial 
interests which have been cited as neces- 
sary to national defense, we receive in 
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return a more stable progressing world— 
one which will hopefully curb its popu- 
lation and increase its food production 
before the maxims of Thomas Malthus 
prevail. 

This foreign aid is not a giveaway to 
lazy people who could do better but are 
not. It is money to help people whose 
every effort is able at present only to eke 
for them the most marginal living. For- 
eign assistance—American assistance—is 
essential to the attainment of any decent 
life for these people. 

But perhaps the giveaway image is 
not the most harmful of the arguments 
against foreign aid. The program has 
been plagued by mistakes, errors, and 
some things that were extraordinarily 
stupid. The result has been an aura of 
boondoggle. But the image belies the 
truth. There is remarkable evidence of 
achievement and progress through our 
aid efforts. 

I have, as a member of the Foreign 
Operations Appropriations Subcommit- 
tee, had occasion to see firsthand the 
enormous strides which are being made 
in India and Pakistan with our help. T 
have spent a considerable amount of 
time as recently as January of this year 
investigating AID projects in India. It is 
my judgment based on these observa- 
tions that India provides one of the best 
examples of the progress we are mak- 
ing—as well as of the need to maintain 
our aid, 

A documented case study of India’s 
progress is presented by Max F. Millikan 
in Foreign Affairs Quarterly in an article 
entitled “Economic Development: Per- 
formance and Prospects.” 

Subtitled “India in Transition,” this 
article traces the progress India has 
made, especially of late, in developing 
her economy. India, with over one-third 
of the free world’s population, is of prime 
concern to us in many ways, not the 
least of which is the extreme potential 
for chaos should India’s development 
efforts fail. Hence, consideration of the 
situation in India is essential to our con- 
sideration of our aid role. 

Mr. Millikan traces the course of In- 
dia’s past 5-year plans and particularly 
the extent of India’s increased emphasis 
on agriculture and the success she has 
attained in response on the one hand to 
the recent severe droughts and on the 
other to the development of new grains, 
fertilizers, and improved technology. 
This concentration on agricultural 
growth has, in his view, brought India 
close to the point of agricultural takeoff 
and self-sufficiency. In his words: 

There is now every prospect that agricul- 
tural production can be increased at an an- 
nual rate of 5 percent a year or more from 
the base not of the drought years but of the 
very favorable year 1967-68. 


However, Millikan stresses that India 
requires balanced growth, with health in 
both her industrial and agricultural sec- 
tors. He notes that— 

Agricultural prospects now look bright, but 
there is a real possibility that a severe for- 
elgn-exchange shortage will soon develop, 
forcing continued depression on the modern- 
non-agricultural sectors of the economy, 
choking off agricultural growth and pro- 
ducing political consequences of unknown 
dimensions. 
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India has invested a great deal in 
building up her productive capacity with 
the goal of becoming self-sufficient, and 
hence not having to rely on foreign aid, 
as soon as possible. This capacity, how- 
ever, cannot be utilized without foreign 
exchange to procure the imports of raw 
materials, spare parts and the like which 
are required to fuel a major industrial 
expansion.” The only adequate source of 
such foreign exchange for India is for- 
eign aid. It is Millikan’s contention that 
substantial assistance at this point is 
crucial. to India’s reaching economic 
takeoff and achieving self-sufficiency. A 
reduction at this time would fatally im- 
pair any chances India had to get her 
economy moving. He writes: 

The tentative commitment of the con- 
sortium of countries aiding India under 
World Bank leadership is $900 million in the 
current year, no higher than it has been in 
recent years. It is true that this is all for 
non-project aid, but the prospects for proj- 
ect loans over and above this amount are 
very slim. Indeed, in light of the fate of the 
President’s aid bill for fiscal 1968, it seems 
almost certain that America’s share of the 
consortium commitment will not be met, If 
the U.S. aid appropriation emerges this year 
in the same range as for fiscal 1968, the 
contributions of other consortium members 
are likely to fall off, and the total figure may 
fall substantially. If the resources of IDA, 
which are about exhausted, are replenished 
by additional U.S. and other contributions, 
this will help, but the prospect is uncertain 
at best. Some expansion in Indian exports 
can be hoped for over the coming years, but 
this is likely to compensate for only a por- 
tion of the decline in foreign aid. 


Millikan sounds a clear warning about 
the disruptive forces which would be let 
loose if the industrial sector is allowed to 
slump and that slump results in low de- 
mand for the new large agricultural 
crops. There would be strong pressures 
threatening India’s democracy with calls 
for more authoritarian controls and 
threatening her nationhood by exacer- 
bating regional and city/country griev- 
ances and hatreds. In Millikan’s words: 

Those who have been arguing, * * * that 
the Western countries cannot be trusted, that 
reliance on foreign aid is both too risky and 
too prejudicial to Indian independence, 
would have a more responsive audience. 


In this respect, he adds: 


With industrial prosperity, both the eco- 
nomic and political prospects for significant 
expansion of private foreign investment in 
India are favorable. With industrial reces- 
sion and a foreign-exchange pinch, whatever 
prospects there are now would rapidly dis- 
appear for both economic and political 
reasons. 


Our responsibility to be there now with 
our aid, to ensure that India’s path is 
progress and not chaos, cannot be 
stressed too strongly. Mr. Millikan aptly 
and convincingly reminds us of this in 
his final paragraph: 

There is, of course, no guarantee that if 
the Western countries make a few hundred 
million dollars more aid available per year, 
the Indian economy and polity will have clear 
sailing. If we have learned nothing else in 
the past decade, we should have learned that 
the relations between economic and political 
performance in the developing world are a 
great deal more complex than some of us at 
one time assumed. But the possibility at least 
now exists for a very impressive performance 
by the Indian economy over the next five 
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or ten years, if that economy is fed by some 
additional aid. The Indian case is one of the 
clearest where poor economic performance 
will have predictably destabilizing conse- 
quences. Now that India, largely through her 
own efforts, has made very promising prog- 
ress toward cracking what has been the most 
critical bottleneck—agriculture—it will be 
too bad if today’s high promise of accelerated 
economic growth cannot be fulfilled because 
the Western countries permit what is for 
them a relatively small shortage of foreign 
exchange to stall the whole development 
process. 


The entire article by. Mr. Millikan 
follows: 


INDIA IN TRANSITION—ECONOMIC DEVELOP— 
MENT: PERFORMANCE AND PROSPECTS 
(By Max F. Millikan) 

Of the many experiments in the purpose- 
ful promotion of economic development 
which the world has witnessed since the end 
of World War II, incomparably the most im- 
portant among underdeveloped countries is 
India’s. The population involved in this ex- 
periment constitutes a third of the people 
of the non-communist underdeveloped 
world—more human bengs than are to be 
found in all the underdeveloped countries of 
Africa and Latin America put together. The 
development planning effort undertaken by 
the Indians is one of the oldest and probably 
the most sophisticated to be found in any ot 
these countries. Finally, it has been con- 
ducted in the context of a genuinely demo- 
cratic political system, with repeated free 
elections, substantial freedom of expression 
by opposition groups and two orderly changes 
of top leadership. Three five-year plans have 
been completed since Independence, and 
India is in its fourth quinquennium of se- 
rious development effort. 

Two successive disastrous monsoons in the 
crop years 1965-66 and 1966-67 focused so 
much attention on an emergency food situa- 
tion that the record of the preceding fifteen 
years and its lessons for the future have been 
somewhat neglected. There is now some dan- 
ger that because of the concentration of both 
Indians and those helping India on the im- 
portant problems of agricultural production, 
the problems of overall economic growth are 
not being adequately recognized, Agricul- 
tural prospects now look bright, but there is 
a real possibility that a severe foreign-ex- 
change shortage will soon develop, forcing 
continued depression on the modern non- 
agricultural sectors of the economy, choking 
off agricultural growth and producing politi- 
cal consequences of unknown dimensions. 

Before exploring in more detail the exact 
shape of this cloud on the horizon, it will be 
well to review India’s performance to date 
and some of the reasons for it. The record of 
the first fourteen years of planned develop- 
ment is one of fairly steady and impressive 
growth, culminating in a year of good weath- 
er and record agricultural output, followed 
then by drought and war. But from 1951 to 
1965, national income at constant prices in- 
creased in every year but one, in which there 
was a bad harvest, and the average increase 
was short of 4 percent per year. This was 
well below Indian targets. The second and 
third plans hoped for a rate of real growth 
of better than 5 percent. The Indian per- 
formance was slightly below the average for 
the non-communist underdeveloped world, 
which for the decade 1955-1965 was around 
4.5 percent, and it was significantly below 
the performance of such outstanding suc- 
cesses as Mexico, Taiwan, Israel and, more 
recently, South Korea, But the Indian growth 
rate of nearly 4 percent in this period repre- 
sents a notable acceleration over the annual 
growth rate of British India for the first half 
of the twentieth century, which has been es- 
timated at no more than 1 percent, and com- 
pares very favorably with the growth rates of 
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the presently advanced countries during 
their earlier development history. The advent 
of the population explosion has of course 
meant that more than half of recent Indian 
growth has had to be devoted to supplying 
the expanding population, and per capita 
India incomes have grown by less than 2 per- 
cent per year. But while 2 percent sounds 
small. it should be remembered that this rate 
if sustained will double real incomes in a 
third of a century and multiply them eight- 
fold in a hundred years. 

While this record was good, and better 
than is frequently realized, it did not come 
up to the hopes of either the Indians or those 
who were helping them. In appraising the 
reasons for this, it is important to remember 
that maximizing the rate of growth of real 
national income, either in the aggregate or 


in per capita terms, was only one of the 


goals of Indian economic policy and that the 
strategy employed in the pursuit of this 
goal was conditioned in important ways by 
at least three other objectives to which In- 
dian planners gave high priority. The first 
of these was to bring to an end India’s de- 
pendence on foreign aid at the earliest pos- 
sible moment. From the beginning there has 
been controversy within India as to what 
levels of foreign aid were required to achieve 
Indian growth targets and how soon India 
could free herself from the economic and 
political constraints which dependence on 
foreign sources of food, technology, raw 
materials and capital goods was believed to 
involve. There was a clear recognition that 
help from abroad in all of these matters was 
critical, but equally that the continuation 
of aid could not be counted upon and that 
since reliance on such help was filled with 
dangers to Indian independence, dignity and 
self-respect, it should be terminated at the 
earliest possible moment. Thus where there 
was a choice between a strategy which would 
raise the growth rate but prolong depend- 
ence on aid and one which might reduce 
growth performance but promise earlier self- 
sufficiency, the latter was likely to be select- 
ed. Some of the controversies over the stra- 
tegies of the second and third plans revolved 
around whether this kind of a choice did or 
did not exist. 

A second objective of Indian economic 
policy which has occasionally been in con- 
flict with the maximization of growth has 
been to achieve an equitable distribution of 
the fruits of development. The extensive 
regulatory powers of the Indian Government 
over prices, the allocation of scarce resources 
and the structure of taxes have all been 
designed with this in mind. Finally, in India 
as in the United States the political re- 
quirements of a democratic system have had 
a major influence on the execution of de- 
velopment policy. The fact that India is a 
federal system in which administrative de- 
cisions are subject to legislative review and 
ultimately to the test of acceptability to 
the electorate has influenced the volume of 
saving which can be extracted from the 
public, the location of key new industries 
and the efficiency of decision-making. 

Turning to characteristics of the Indian 
economy which condition the options open 
to Indian decision-makers, the first is the 
sheer size and diversity of the country. In 
population it is equivalent to about six 
Brazils, nine Nigerias, fifteen Egypts or 
more than fifty Kenyas, and there is added 
to the population each year the equivalent 
of an Australia or a Peru. If it were broken 
into twenty good-sized normal countries, 
we would expect a fairly wide range of per- 
formance among them. To hope for an aver- 
age equal to that of one of- the small star 
performers is quite unrealistic. 

One corollary of India’s size if that foreign 
trade is, as in the United States, a relatively 
small fraction of national income, imports 
amounting in the period under review to 
about 8 percent and exports to about 5 per- 
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cent of total production. This means that 
for effective development the range of goods 
produced within India must inevitably be 
very wide. There can be arguments about the 
adequacy of Indian efforts to promote ex- 
ports, but there can be no question but that 
the investment program of a country the 
size of India must be heavily focused on 
what is commonly referred to as import sub- 
stitution—that is, on the production of a 
wide range of goods including capital goods 
for the domestic market. The notion that 
India could have relied for her development 
mainly on the promotion of exports of raw 
materials and light manufactures and im- 
ported all of her requirements of steel, ma- 
chine tools and heavy industrial equipment 
was clearly ruled out by even a casual exam- 
ination of the relevant numbers. The expan- 
sion of exports required by such a policy 
would have been many times as great as the 
most optimistic estimates of the possibilities. 

On similar grounds it is clear that in a 
country the size of India there must be a 
rough kind of balance between agricultural 
and industrial production. This can and 
should be adjusted through international 
trade, but very broadly speaking India must 
feed herself and produce a large part of the 
industrial output on which modern devel- 
opment depends. The doctrine of balanced 
growth is ridiculous in Kuwait, is of only 
limited relevance to a normal-sized country 
with comparative advantage in particular 
exports, but sets real limits to specialization 
in a subcontinent the size of South Asia. 
Sensible men no longer argue about whether 
India should give priority to industry or 
agriculture but only about whether the bal- 
ance is roughly correct or should be shifted 
marginally one way or the other. 

A final consequence of size has been that 
India could not expect amounts of aid in 
per capita terms as large as those available 
to many smaller countries. Total aid, while 
larger absolutely than for any other coun- 
try, has never amounted to more than a 
little over $3 per Indian per year, with the 
U.S. share, including food, only a little over 
$1 per head. 

11 

With these considerations in mind a look 
at the profile of Indian growth from 1951 to 
1965 suggests that Indian strategy was mod- 
erately successful. On the average, agricul- 
tural production grew at 3 percent a year. 
Food-grain production increased some 50 
percent (reaching a total of 89 million tons 
in 1964-65), compared with a virtually static 
level in greater British India during the first 
half of the century. Improvements in yield 
were disappointing and a considerable part 
of the increase in output was achieved by ex- 
panding acreage, the possibilities for which 
are now largely exhausted. But even in this 
period of less than optimal agricultural pol- 
icy Indian agriculture reversed the pattern 
of the first half-century and pushed a little 
ahead of population growth, 

“The industrial performance was much 
more dramatic. The index of industrial pro- 
duction rose 150 percent in the fourteen 
years. Consumer goods much more 
slowly than capital and intermediate goods. 
Coal production doubled, steel went from 
1.5 million tons to more than 6 million tons, 
electric power generation multiplied nearly 
sixfold and a flo machine-tool in- 
dustry was established from practically noth- 
ing. In consumer goods the demand for bi- 
cycles and sewing machines, which at the 
beginning of the period was met in consider- 
able part from imports, by 1965 was satisfied 
entirely by domestic production. All of this 
was accomplished with what was for an un- 
derdeveloped country a quite extraordinary 
degree of monetary stability. The price level 
actually fell substantially during the first 
five-year plan, which coincided with our 
Korean War inflation, and wholesale prices 
rose only some 40 percent over the whole 
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fourteen-year period. This was in spite of 
the outbreak of hostilities with China in 
1962 and the more than doubling of defense 
expenditures consequent upon that conflict. 
Government deficits were held to very mod- 
est levels, the tax revenues from the center, 
the states and the union territories rose from 
about 7 percent of national income at the 
beginning of the period to about 14 percent 
at the end, and savings and investment as 
a fraction of national income both went up 
by 3 or 4 percentage points. 

Foreign trade is one of the weak spots in 
the record. During the first two plans, ex- 
port earnings fluctuated around a nearly 
constant level, and the relatively modest in- 
crease in the third plan, averaging 5 per- 
cent a year over the four years, was due in 
part to a rapid expansion of exports to East- 
ern Europe. Under the pressures of develop- 
ment requirements imports increased more 
rapidly, and during the third plan averaged 
some 50 percent more than exports in value. 
Through the whole period export earnings 
were not quite enough to pay for what In- 
dians call maintenance imports—that is, the 
raw materials and consumption goods needed 
to keep the economy operating; virtually all 
of the imports required for the expansion of 
plant and equipment were chargeable to the 
trade deficit. This was true in spite of the 
fact that India, compared to most underde- 
veloped countries, held luxury and nones- 
sential consumption items to very low levels, 

Import requirements were consistently un- 
derestimated by the development planners, 
and there was a severe foreign-exchange 
crisis early in the second plan which led to 
the establishment of a very detailed and 
somewhat cumbersome system of import li- 
censing and foreign-exchange regulations. 
The large deficits in the balance of trade were 
financed in the early part of the period by 
drawing on the foreign-exchange reserves 
which India had accumulated during World 
War II. In the latter part of the period, after 
these reserves were largely exhausted, the 
deficit was covered by a mounting flow of 
foreign aid, a little over half of which came 
from the United States, with the balance 
being supplied by Western Europe, the Soviet 
Union, Japan and the International Bank. 
Much of the aid was in the form of rela- 
tively short-term loans, and by 1965 the bur- 
den of interest and amortization was already 
escalating to the point where the difference 
between gross and net aid was substantial. 

Thus, in summary, India’s development 
performance before the last few troubled 
years was notable in social overhead and in- 
dustry, especially in capital goods and heavy 
industry, to which the planners had given 
first priority; was substantial but inadequate 
in agriculture; was praiseworthy in fiscal 
and monetary management; and was disap- 
pointing in the growing deterioration of the 
Indian balance of payments. The overall 
growth record was more impressive than is 
frequently realized but must none the less 
be characterized as disappointing both in 
terms of the targets the Indians set for them- 
selves and in terms of progress toward in- 
dependence from foreign aid. 

Among the reasons frequently cited for this 
inadequacy, the first has to do with measures 
relating to agriculture. The problem here was 
not the allocation of financial resources, for 
agriculture, community development and ir- 
rigation were assigned about 20 percent of 
the public and private development resources 
in the second and third plans and a signifi- 
cantly larger percentage in the very much 
smaller first plan. But the first plan, in which 
a good deal of attention was paid to agricul- 
ture, in some ways gave too great an appear- 
ance of success. It was preceded by a year of 
relatively poor weather and finished with a 
comparatively good year, and the planned 
targets for agricultural output were exceeded 
in food grains and largely achieved in most 
other crops. 
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With the advent of the second plan the 
focus of attention shifted to building the 
heavy industrial base. The top decisionmak- 
ers continued to say all the right things 
about the importance of agriculture and 
put satisfactory numbers for agricultural in- 
vestment in their summary tables, but the 
administrative time and attention required 
to fit together all the complex pieces of an 
effective program were missing. High prior- 
ity was given to community development 
and extension but too little attention was 
paid to insuring that the expanding supplies 
of physical inputs like fertilizer and improved 
seed were available at times and in places 
and at prices which would make it possible 
for farmers to use them, Relatively. modest 
fertilizer production targets were not met 
and inadequate priority was given to ferti- 
lizer imports in the face of foreign-exchange 
shortages. which threatened favored heavy 
industrial projects. Funds were allocated to 
and substantial p: made on major 
irrigation works, but the constant care and 
attention at the local level required to clear 
water channels, secure effective drainage and 
insure the proper timing and allocation of 
local water distribution were not supplied. 
There was an understandable but unfortu- 
nate preoccupation both in the design of 
irrigation systems and in research into new 
varieties of seed with trying to provide in- 
surance against the worst consequences of 
drought rather than to maximize yields in 
periods of reasonably good weather. 

Now that very substantial progress is at 
last being made in promoting Indian agricul- 
tural development it is easy to say that the 
same things could and should have been 
done a decade or more ago. In fact the cur- 
rent promise derives partly from the recent 
appearance on the scene of new varieties of 
the major crops, and, even more, the stim- 
ulus of two bad harvests. 

One of the key limitations of the agricul- 
tural program prior to the mid-sixties was a 
consequence of the conflict of objectives be- 
tween maximum production and equity, to 
which we have already referred. The prices 
of marketable farm output and especially 
of food grains were held down by government 
procurement, which was designed to keep 
the prices of food low on behalf of the low- 
income urban consumer, while the prices of 
fertilizer in terms of bushels of wheat or 
rice were in India among the highest in 
the world and sufficient to deter even a ra- 
tional farmer from taking the risks involved 
in adopting the new techniques. This defect 
was compounded by restrictions, which still 
exist, on the interstate movement of food 
grains. The result was to keep prices low in 
surplus states where there is the biggest 
potential for increasing yields and high in 
the deficit states where investment is less 
promising. 

The policy of keeping food prices low even 
at the cost of discouraging farm production 
was made possible partly by the availability 
of surplus grain from the United States 
under PL 480. This supply, made available 
partly to dispose of embarrassing surpluses 
and partly out of a laudable impulse to help 
feed the hungry, may well have had the long- 
run effect of delaying serious Indian atten- 
tion to the mounting problems of agricul- 
tural productivity. 

There is no question but that the relatively 
sluggish growth of agriculture until 1965 
even in good-weather years was one of the 
main factors limiting the rate of growth of 
the economy as a whole. This is true partly 
because agriculture still produces half of 
Indian national income and partly because 
slow growth in agriculture inhibits develop- 
ments in other branches of the economy. 
Fortunately, this situation has now radi- 
cally altered and India is, I believe, faced 
with the opposite danger: that agriculture, 
running ahead of the rest of the economy, 
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will stumble and fall for lack of reinforce- 
ment from other sectors. 


III 


Turning to industry, the allocation of re- 
sources in the second and third plans was 
quite heavily focused on capital goods and 
heavy industry. This was accomplished partly 
by setting up government plants in steel, ma- 
chine tools and other related fields, and part- 
ly through the control of private investment 
through government licensing, foreign ex- 
change allocation, price control and the like. 
Investment in heavy industry has a very 
high foreign-exchange component, usually 
involves long periods of gestation and, be- 
cause of its technical complexity, may not 
permit fully efficient operation until some 
years after projects are completed. Thus the 
early yield in national income from a dollar’s 
worth of investment may be quite low. 

For these reasons some critics have argued 
that India could have gotten a quicker and 
bigger payoff from the amounts of savings 
and foreign exchange available to her if 
she had reduced somewhat her investment in 
heavy industry and given more attention to 
light engineering, agricultural inputs and 
consumer goods. The argument here among 
responsible observers is not whether India 
should have any heavy industry. As already 
mentioned, given her size, her inherent com- 
parative advantage in steel and related in- 
dustries and her long-run development goals, 
there can be no question of her need for a 
capital-good sector. The only question is 
whether the timing has been ideal—whether, 
that is, a somewhat slower expansion of in- 
dustries making machines to make machines 
might have increased the rate of growth of 
national income, 

To answer that it would almost certainly 
have done so in the early years does not fully 
meet the point of the proponents of the 
strategy which has in fact been followed. 
Their case was based quite explicity on the 
argument that, since foreign aid was com- 

ing and uncertain, India must give 
top priority to those elements of the in- 
dustrial structure which would give her as 
quickly as possible the capacity to produce 
everything else she needed without depen- 
dence on largesse from abroad. This should 
be done, so it was argued, even if it meant 
that India’s existing plant was for a time 
inefficiently used. Thus, when there was a 
foreign-exchange pinch, major projects re- 
quiring imported equipment took precedence 
over the import of raw materials and spare 
parts to keep existing equipment utilized at 
capacity. If this was in fact a wrong policy— 
and there is room for difference of opinion 
on that point—the countries supplying for- 
eign aid bear at least some of the burden of 
responsibility. Until recently we and other 
aid donors had a preference for project as 
opposed to program assistance, and this 
would have made it difficult or impossible 
for the Indians to implement a policy of 
giving priority to full use of existing capac- 
ity. Wherever one comes out on this argu- 
ment, the existence of widespread excess ca- 
pacity in many sectors of Indian industry in 
1965 and a fortiori today means that there 
is a potential for a very rapid industrial ex- 
pansion at least for a short time if the for- 
eign exchange necessary to fuel it can some- 
how be found. 

The final area of controversy is the man- 
agement of India’s foreign exchange. Could 
export growth have been increased and the 
allocation of foreign exchange for imports 
made more rational? Could improvements 
in the climate of private investment have at- 
tracted dramatically larger amounts of for- 
eign capital than the net flow of a little bet- 
ter than $100 million a year which had been 
achieved by 1965? 

There is no question but that India was 
slow to recognize its export problem. Little 
was done prior to the foreign-exchange crisis 
of 1957-58 and, while a good many measures 
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to promote exports were subsequently 
adopted, their results have been limited. 
Some Indians believe that this was almost 
inevitable. They contend that world markets 
for the traditional exports like jute, tea, 
cotton textiles and the like are saturated, 
that these markets are not very responsive 
to price adjustments, and that India’s long- 
term export prospects lie elsewhere, in en- 
gineering and industry. These are, however, 
precisely the sectors in which import sub- 
stitution has been taking place and is not 
yet completed, and there is no advantage 
in diverting essential goods from domestic 
to foreign markets if equivalent imports are 
then required. According to this view, a 
really major expansion of Indian exports 
must await a slightly later stage of develop- 
ment in which India can supply a larger 
fraction of its own domestic demand for in- 
dustrial products. 

Supporters of this position were against 
devaluation of the rupee on the ground that 
this would reduce the foreign-exchange 
earnings of the traditional industries and 
that the newer industries were not yet suffi- 
ciently advanced to take advantage of it. 
Those on the other side pointed out that 
even in traditional exports India’s share of 
world markets has been declining, that there 
are some raw materials like iron ore which 
India has only begun to exploit for their 
export potential, that other countries have 
done very well by being competitive in tex- 
tiles, that some of the new industries are 
beginning to exhibit a strong export per- 
formance, and that proper policies could 
bring out a good many more. There are many 
intangibles in the argument and about all 
that one can conclude with some assurance 
is that the trade deficit induced by develop- 
ment during the first three plans was of 
such a magnitude that no reorientation of 
export policy or alteration in the exchange 
rate, however desirable, could have elimi- 
nated it. 

On the import side, controls have had one 
clearly desirable effect. Scarce foreign ex- 
change has not gone, as it has in large 
amounts in many underdeveloped coun- 
tries, into luxury and non-essential con- 
sumption, There is little doubt in my mind 
but that when the demand for and supply 
of foreign exchange are as far out of balance 
as they are likely to be when Indian de- 
velopment is prospering, a government dedi- 
cated to a priority for investment and 
committed to a concern for equity cannot 
permit the allocation of foreign exchange 
to be determined entirely by market forces. 
As we discovered in wartime in the United 
States, the more severe the shortage, the 
more direct controls commend themselves. 
The question in the Indian case was wheth- 
er by an appropriate combination of meas- 
ures, including earlier devaluation, some of 
the heat could have been taken off the con- 
trol system so that it could have operated 
more effectively and with less injustice to 
the little man, who has the most trouble 
mastering its complexities. In the early 
years of the period we are discussing, the 
effectiveness of the control system in pre- 
venting gross misuse was shown by the very 
limited extent of the black market in for- 
eign exchange. As the period progressed and 
pressures on the rupee became more in- 
tense, evidences of evasion and illicit trans- 
actions multiplied. My own judgment is that 
improvements in the handling of foreign 
exchange could have resulted in somewhat 
better export performance and somewhat 
more efficient use of available imports, but 
that this would not have made a crucial 
difference in the overall growth record. 

Much the same can, I think, be said of 
the treatment of private foreign investment. 
Many American businessmen who have had 
extended dealings with the Indian bureauc- 
racy have come away profoundly irritated 
by the delays and frustrations to which they 
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have been subjected. These are unfortunate, 
but it is hard for me to believe that had 
they been wholly absent the prospects of 
profits from investment in India would have 
been sufficient to increase private foreign 
investment more than marginally from its 
very low level. 
Iv 


The troublesome years of 1965-67 brought 
major structural changes in the Indian econ- 
omy—changes which have altered rather 
profoundly the problem of achieving and 
sustaining a high rate of growth. The key 
event here was bad weather, the worst two- 
year period in India in a century. Produc- 
tion of food grain dropped from 89 million 
tons in 1964-65 to 72 million tons in 1965-66, 
a decline of nearly 19 percent. The follow- 
ing year was almost as bad, producing only 
75 million tons, though the disaster was 
somewhat differently distributed in the sec- 
ond year. Since agriculture amounts to about 
half of all Indian production, this drastic 
decline would haye meant a substantial 
drop in national income even if the non- 
agricultural sectors of the economy had con- 
tinued to grow at their old rate. This hap- 
pened for a time, but gradually the agri- 
cultural shortage spread its effects through 
the rest of the economy, contributing to an 
industrial recession which became quite 
severe by the middle of 1967. 

There were a number of ways in which 
the agricultural shortage came to affect the 
industrial sector. The most important was 
probably its influence on fiscal and mone- 
tary policy. The food shortage produced a 
sharp increase in the prices of agricultural 
commodities, and since these prices, togeth- 
er with those of agriculture-based industries 
like textiles, have very heavy weight in the 
overall price index, the result was a sharp 
spurt of inflation. The Government, unable 
to do anything about the real cause of the 
inflation—the bad weather—took the steps 
normally prescribed for inflation control, 
namely the tightening of credit by the cen- 
tral bank and heavy cuts in government 
spending, especially for industry and devel- 
opment. By a kind of classic Keynesian mul- 
tiplier process, these reductions in invest- 
ment, both public and private, expanded 
urban unemployment, reduced non-agricul- 
tural incomes and lowered the demand for 
a wide range of commodities. In addition, 
because of the sharp rise in food prices a 
larger fraction of urban incomes had to go 
for food purchases, further depressing the 
markets for other commodities. On the sup- 
ply side, the agriculture-based industries, 
which account for more than half of in- 
dustrial production, found their needed raw 
materials less available. 

This sequence of events, upsetting as it 
was in interrupting India’s record of growth, 
was not an unmixed disaster. It had conse- 
quences for agriculture and foreign exchange 
which are of very great long-run importance. 
The drought had a tonic effect on govern- 
ment agricultural programs, from the Central 
Government in Delhi through most of the 
states right down to the district and even 
village level. The Ministry of Agriculture de- 
veloped a new and very promising plan for 
stimulating agricultural production, ferti- 
lizer targets were revised sharply upward, the 
introduction of high-yield varieties was 
greatly accelerated in wheat, rice and coarse 
grains, and the irrigation program was pushed 
with new vigor. The increase in the profit- 
ability of commercial farming which result- 
ed from the relative rise in the prices of 
agricultural products gave a boost to the 
farming community and the demands for 
fertilizer pushed well ahead of even the 
rapidly expanding supplies. As a result there 
is now every prospect that agricultural pro- 
duction can be increased at an annual rate 
of 5 percent a year or more from the base 
not of the drought years but of the very 
favorable year 1967-68. 
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As for foreign exchange in this recent 
period, the industrial recession reduced the 
demand, and thus concealed a problem that 
threatens to become very critical in the 
future. The outbreak of hostilities between 
India and Pakistan in 1965 resulted in an 
extended interruption of U.S. aid commit- 
ments. This was slow in showing itself in 
economic performance since the utilization 
of aid already committed had lagged for a 
variety of reasons and there was a good deal 
in the pipeline. By the time the situation 
might have been serious the industrial re- 
cession had cut the demand for imports to 
the point where foreign exchange was not 
for the time being the limiting factor on 
Indian recovery. The interruption, however, 
combined with the delays in 1965 and 1966 
in American commitments of surplus grain 
to meet the food shortage, had a political 
and psychological effect in India of lasting 
significance. It greatly reinforced the view 
that India must find a way of freeing herself 
from dependence on foreign sources of aid 
capital by a policy of austerity and the re- 
establishment of tight central controls. This 
view has not yet become very powerful be- 
cause the industrial recession has prevented 
the emergence of a foreign-exchange crisis, 
but it is latent in the background and could 
be revived by a foreign-exchange shortage. 

The other important development of the 
year 1966 was the devaluation of the rupee. 
This was accompanied by some liberalization 
of import controls and both measures were 
undertaken at the strong urging of the Inter- 
national Bank and the U.S. Government. The 
decision to adopt these measures was sup- 
ported strongly by one wing of Indian opin- 
ion, and it is not clear how much urging from 
abroad had in fact to do with it. But op- 
ponents were convinced that these steps rep- 
resented a concession to foreign pressures. 
Whatever the facts, there was a widespread 
view in India that these measures could be 
effective only if they were combined with a 
substantial increase in the availability of 
foreign exchange through foreign aid. There 
were at least implicit promises from the 
United States and other sources that, if these 
measures were in fact adopted, a higher level 
of aid would be forthcoming. In fact, the aid 
flow was first interrupted and then, apart 
from food, resumed at a significantly lower 
level. 
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In the light of these developments and the 
structural changes of the last two or three 
years, what can we say about the prospects? 
With respect to agriculture the answer is al- 
ready fairly clear. For the year 1967-68 the 
outlook is for a record in food-grain produc- 
tion of better than 95 million tons, More 
important than the figure is what lies be- 
hind it, Favorable weather is only partly re- 
sponsible. The program initiated in 1966 of 
intensive concentration on 33 million acres 
of irrigated crop land, about 10 percent of 
India’s total, is already beginning to bear 
fruit. The introduction of new varieties is 
proceeding ahead of schedule and, where 
irrigation and fertilization have been ade- 
quate, the yields have been fully up to expec- 
tations. Fifteen million acres of new high- 
yielding varieties of rice, wheat, maize, jowar 
and bajra were expected to be planted in the 
current crop year and by 1970-71 supplies of 
seed should be sufficient to more than double 
this acreage. This season and last, the supply 
of nitrogen has been doubled, phosphates 
raised 150 percent and potash substantially 
increased; programs for continued expansion 
of fertilizer production and high priority for 
fertilizer imports have been established. 
Measures have been taken in irrigation— 
especially tube wells—in plant protection, in 
improvement of transport, in the availability 
of credit and in agricultural research and 
education—all of which are beginning to 
show results and should continue to do so. 
With decent weather the momentum already 
apparent in agriculture should be main- 
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tained, and in so far as the advance is oc- 
curring mainly on irrigated land which is 
being rapidly extended the dependence on 
weather is markedly reduced. 

What this means is that agriculture as a 
bottleneck to overall Indian development is 
in the process of being eliminated. A 5 per- 
cent growth in agricultural production 
should permit a 6 or 7 percent growth in 
overall national income, and in addition the 
building up of some stocks and a slowing 
down or cessation of the rate of inflation 
of the last two or three years. Agricultural 
prices have already begun to recede and this 
should make possible the removal of the fis- 
cal and monetary restraints on the perform- 
ance of the rest of the economy. The finance 
minister has already indicated that he pro- 
poses to move in a somewhat expansionist 
direction, 

The cloud on the horizon in this other- 
wise rosy picture is foreign exchange. The 
tentative commitment of the consortium of 
countries aiding India under World Bank 
leadership is $900 million in the current year, 
no higher than it has been in recent years. 
It is true that this is all for non-project aid, 
but the prospects for project loans over and 
above this amount are very slim. Indeed, 
in light of the fate of the President’s aid 
bill for fiscal 1968, it seems almost certain 
that America’s share of the consortium com- 
mitment will not be met. If the U.S. aid 
appropriation emerges this year in the same 
range as for fiscal 1968, the contributions 
of other consortium members are likely to 
fall off, and the total figure may fall sub- 
stantially, If the resources of IDA, which are 
about exhausted, are replenished by addi- 
tional U.S. and other contributions, this 
will help, but the prospect is uncertain at 
best. Some expansion in Indian exports can 
be hoped for over the coming years, but this 
is likely to compensate for only a portion of 
the decline in foreign aid. 

Agriculture and the imported resources to 
sustain it, such as fertilizer and the plant 
and equipment for fertilizer production, are 
now given such a high priority by both the 
Indian Government and the suppliers of 
aid that a foreign-exchange pinch is un- 
likely to restrict agricultural inputs seri- 
ously. On the other hand, if as seems likely, 
and is indeed already beginning to happen, 

agricultural output removes the main 
source of inflationary pressure and fiscal and 
monetary policy eases accordingly, there is 
the prospect of a boom in the nonagricultur- 
al sector as presently unutilized capacity is 
put back to work. That will generate a very 
large increase in the demand for imports. 

The shape of the cloud on the horizon is 
now becoming clearer. The danger is that 
continued depression and the persistence of 
excess industrial capacity will be enforced 
by a shortage of foreign exchange to pro- 
cure the imports of raw materials, spare parts 
and the like which are required to fuel a 
major industrial expansion. If this occurs, a 
series of additional disturbing economic and 
political consequences are likely. They will 
certainly be a revival of the old dilemma of 
whether to use scarce foreign exchange to 
keep existing capacity occupied or to push 
ahead with the expansion of new capacity in 
the capital and intermediate-goods indus- 
tries, and permit current output to suffer. 
Either way this dilemma is resolved, unem- 
ployment in the industrial labor force will 
continue and urban incomes will fail to re- 
sume even their earlier advance. 

This, in turn, will result in sluggish urban 
demand for the rising surplus of agricultural 
produce and heavy downward pressure on 
agricultural prices. While some reversal of 
the upward trend in agricultural prices would 
be healthy, there is a danger that if this 
reversal goes too far the agricultural expan- 
sion which now looks so promising may be 
halted in its tracks by a deterioration of 
profit incentives for farmers. The Indian 
Government has now recognized the impor- 
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tance of price incentives and has established 
floor prices for agricultural commodities, but 
these floors are still very low and it is doubt- 
ful whether the Government would be able 
to maintain higher ones in the face of low 
demand for marketable agricultural sur- 
pluses, 

Beyond this, continued depression in the 
nonagricultural sectors would have very se- 
rious fiscal consequences, for it is here that 
both state and federal revenues are primarily 
obtained, Land taxes have been abolished in 
most of the states, and agricultural income 
taxes, which are reserved to the states by 
the Constitution, have not been adopted. 
State commitments and expenditures have 
been rising rapidly and can be supported 
only by a combination of rising state rev- 
enues and grants-in-aid from the center; and 
both depend heavily on the prosperity of 
the modern sector. Central government reve- 
nues have been markedly assisted during the 
past two years by the sale of U.S. grain and, 
though some continuation of PL 480 ship- 
ments is justified to rebuild stocks, this 
source of revenue will surely soon decline 
sharply. 

It is not easy to predict what would be the 
political consequences of this economic state 
of affairs, if it develops, beyond saying that 
they would be disruptive, There would cer- 
tainly be some exacerbation of the conflicts 
between the states and the center. In addi- 
tion, tensions between rural and urban com- 
munities would inevitably be heightened. 
The agricultural community is much more 
likely to generate political trouble when agri- 
cultural output is high and prices low be- 
cause of weak demand than when, as in the 
recent past, food supplies are inadequate. A 
rise in the educated unemployed in the large 
urban centers would certainly strengthen the 
extremist tendencies already observable in 
places like West Bengal. The problem of how 
the costs and benefits of development are to 
be shared has not been a seriously divisive 
one in Indian politics up to the present, but 
in the face of industrial depression and fiscal 
troubles it could rapidly become explosive. 
And though the democratic tradition in India 
is too strongly embedded to be abruptly 
abandoned, pressure for more authoritarian 
solutions would surely mount. 

Perhaps more important, those who have 
been arguing successfully for liberalization 
of the contro] machinery, for a more sym- 
pathetic attitude toward foreign private in- 
vestment, and for economies in the alloca- 
tion of scarce administrative and managerial 
resources (which somewhat greater reliance 
on market forces makes possible) would suf- 
fer a serious setback. Those who have been 
arguing, on the other hand, that the Western 
countries cannot be trusted, that reliance on 
foreign aid is both too risky and too preju- 
dicial to Indian independence, would have 
a more responsive audience. With industrial 
prosperity, both the economic and political 
prospects for significant expansion of private 
foreign investment in India are favorable. 
With industrial recession and a foreign- 
exchange pinch, whatever prospects there 
are now would rapidly disappear for both 
economic and political reasons. 

There is, of course, no guarantee that if 
the Western countries make a few hundred 
million dollars more aid available per year, 
the Indian economy and policy will have 
clear sailing. If we have learned nothing else 
in the past decade, we should have learned 
that the relations between economic and po- 
litical performance in the developing world 
are a great deal more complex than some of 
us at one time assumed. But the possibility 
at least now exists for a very impressive per- 
formance by the Indian economy over the 
next five or ten years, if that economy is fed 
by some additional aid. The Indian case is 
one of the clearest where poor economic per- 
formance will have predictably destabilizing 
consequences. Now that India, largely 
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through her own efforts, has made very 
promising progress toward cracking what has 
been the most critical bottleneck—agricul- 
ture—it will be too bad if today’s high prom- 
ise of accelerated economic growth cannot be 
fulfilled because the Western countries per- 
mit what is for them a relatively small short- 
age of foreign exchange to stall the whole 
process. 


Mr, DORN. Mr. Chairman, I do not be- 
lieve foreign aid can ever bring the world 
closer together in better understanding, 
love, and respect for the United States. 
If that were true, Russia, Red China, and 
Cuba would be our greatest allies today. 
We lavished $11 billion on Communist 
Russia during her hour of greatest dan- 
ger and she rewarded us by ingratitude 
and the Berlin wall. China was the re- 
cipient of our mercy, aid, and philan- 
thropy for generations and today we 
cannot even visit China and mingle with 
her people. 

An even more pronounced exaniple is 
France. We saved France twice in mod- 
ern times only to be villified, lambasted 
and abused by DeGaulle. 

Mr. Chairman, we have tried to buy 
friends and allies with money and we 
have failed. We received no appreciable 
help in the Korean conflict and virtually 
none today in Vietnam from the nations 
we have helped the most. The time has 
come to call a halt to this fantasy and 
use these billions to balance our budget, 
save the American dollar and make our 
country truly invincible militarily on 
land, the sea, under the sea, in the air 
and yes in space. 

Relief to the diseased, the hungry, 
the undeveloped, and the poverty strick- 
en around the world should be adminis- 
tered through organizations trained and 
equipped to do the job free of politics— 
organizations such as Red Cross, Salva- 
tion Army, international relief organiza- 
tion and the World Bank. The American 
people would respond to a people to peo- 
ple program. The American people are 
tired of taking their money, I believe un- 
constitutionally and sponsoring socialis- 
tic and dictatorial governments abroad. 
The time is at hand to vote against all 
foreign aid and I urge my colleagues 
to do so finally here tonight. 

Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Chairman, the im- 
pact of a drastic curtailment or a com- 
plete moratorium in economic aid on 
countries such as Korea and Thailand 
would be immediate and calamitous. 

Discontinuation of aid to South Viet- 
nam and Laos would create internal sit- 
uations which would prejudice the Paris 
peace negotiations and the accomplish- 
ment of our objectives in Southeast Asia. 
These are the words of Secretary Clif- 
ford and they summarize the urgent 
need for continued aid in some places 
even at a somewhat reduced rate in some 
cases. 

Moreover, strict and indiscriminate 
curtailment of these related programs 
would be bound to have adverse effects 
upon other friendly nations, particularly 
the underdeveloped and developing na- 
tions which we are pledged to assist con- 
sistent within our capacity and our com- 
mitments. 

Obviously, we cannot blindly act, par- 
ticularly at this time of fiscal and finan- 
cial crisis, without very careful reevalua- 
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tion of our posture, position, and re- 
sources. 

But we must see to it that we shall 
not permit nonselective major slashes 
in the budgets for military and economic 
aid to weaken the prestige and strength 
in the world of free nations and of our 
own great; free Nation. 

It is reassuring to note at this time 
that in our constructive response to the 
great need for economy, we in the Con- 
gress have made major cuts in military 
and aid budgets that will save billions of 
dollars and I have been privileged to sup- 
port this sound, selective program for 
economy of this kind which we can live 
with, which will not materially hurt 
worthy objectives, and which will sub- 
stantially help our fiscal condition. 

The CHAIRMAN. Are there any fur- 
ther amendments? If not, under the rule, 
the Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose, and 
the Speaker having resumed the Chair, 
Mr. Price of Illinois, Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union, reported that that 
Committee having had under consider- 
ation the bill (H.R. 15263) to amend fur- 
ther the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, 
as amended, and for other purposes, pur- 
suant to House Resolution 1240, he re- 
ported the bill back to the House with 
sundry amendments adopted by the 
Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

Is a separate vote demanded on any 
amendment? If not, the Chair will put 
them en gross. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
e and third reading of the 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

MOTION TO RECOMMIT 


Mr. ADAIR. Mr, Speaker, I offer a mo- 
tion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER, Is the gentleman op- 
posed to the bill? 

Mr. ADAIR. I am, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the motion to recommit. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Apam moves to recommit the bill 
(H.R 15263) to the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs with instructions to report the same 
back to the House forthwith with the follow- 
ing amendments: 

On page 5, line 25, of the reported bill, 
strike out ‘$495,000,000" and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: 6420, 000, 000“. 

On page 6, line 4, of the reported bill, 
strike out 8110, 000, 000“ and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: 690,000, 000“. 

On page 7. line 20, of the reported bill, 
strike out 8143,000, 000 and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: ‘$130,000,000”. 

On 8, line 11, of the reported bill, 
strike out “$475,000,000” and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: “420,000,000”. 

On page 8, line 17, of the reported bill, 
strike out “$30,000,000” and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: “$10,000,000”. 

On page 13, line 25, of the reported bill, 
strike out $55,000,000" and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: “$53,000,000”. 


The SPEAKER, Without objection, the 
previous question is ordered on the mo- 
tion to recommit. 

There was no objection. 
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The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
motion to recommit. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
on that I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 268, nays 150, not voting 14, 
as follows: 


[Roll No. 267] 
YEAS—268 

Abbitt Foley ‘assman 
Abernethy Ford, Gerald R. Pelly 
Adair Fountain Perkins 
Addabbo Fulton, Tenn, Pettis 
Anderson, Il. Fuqua Pickle 
Anderson, Galifianakis Pike 

Tenn, Gardner Pirnie 
Andrews, Ala. Gathings Poage 
Andrews, Gettys Poff 

N. Goodling Pollock 
Arends Green, Oreg Price, Tex. 
Ashbrook Griffin Pryor 
Ashmore Gross Purcell 
Aspinall Grover Quie 
Ayres Gubser Quillen 
Baring Gurney Rallsback 
Bates Hagan Randall 
Battin Haley Rarick 
Belcher Hall Reid, II 
Bell Halleck Reifel 
Bennett Hamilton Reinecke 

rry Hammer- Rhodes, Ariz. 
Betts schmidt Riegle 
Bevill Hanna Rivers 
Biester Hansen, Idaho Roberts 
Blackburn Hansen, Wash. Rogers, Colo. 
Blanton Hardy Rogers, Fla. 
Bolton Harrison Roth 
Bow Harsha Roudebush 
Bray Harvey Roush 
Brinkley 8 Rumsfeld 
Brock Hechler, W. Va. Ruppe 
Brotzman Henderson Sandman 
Brown, Calif. Horton Satterfield 
Brown, Mich. Hosmer Saylor 
Brown, Ohio ull Schadeberg 
Broyhill, N.C. Hungate Scherle 
Broyhill, Va. Hunt Schneebeli 
Buchanan Hutchinson Schweiker 
Burke, Fla. Ichord Scott 
Burleson Jarman Shipley 
Burton, Utah Johnson, Pa Shriver 
Bush Jonas Sikes 
Button Jones, Ala Skubitz 
Byrnes, Wis. Jones, Mo Slack 
Cabell Jones, N.C Smith, Calif. 
Cahill Keith Smith, N.Y. 
Carter King, N.Y. Smith, Okla. 
Casey Kleppe Snyder 
Cederberg Kuykendall Springer 
Chamberlain 1 Stafford 
Clancy Kyros Stanton 
Clark Landrum Steed 
Clausen, Langen Steiger, Ariz, 

Don H. Latta Steiger, Wis. 
Clawson, Del Lennon Stephens 
Cleveland Lipscomb Stratton 
Collier Lloyd Stubblefield 
Colmer Long, La. Stuckey 
Conable Lukens Taft 
Corbett McClory Talcott 
Cowger McClure Taylor 
Cramer McCulloch Teague, Calif 
Cunningham McDade Thompson, Ga. 
Curtis McDonald, Thomson, Wis. 
Davis, Ga. Mich. Tuck 
Davis, Wis. McEwen Ullman 
de la Garza McMillan Utt 
Delaney Mahon Vander Jagt 
Dellenback Marsh Vigorito 
Denney Martin Waggonner 
Derwinski Mathias, Calif. Walker 
Devine May Wampler 
Dickinson Mayne Watkins 
Dole Meeds Watson 
Dorn Meskill Watts 
Dowdy Michel Whalley 
Downing Miller, Ohio White 

8 Whitener 

Duncan Mize Whi 
Dwyer Montgomery Widnall 
Edmondson Moore Wi 5 
Edwards, Ala. Morris, N. Mex. Williams, Pa 
Edwards, La. Mosher Wilson, Bob 
Erlenborn Myers Winn 
Eshleman Natcher Wyatt 
Evans, Colo, Nelsen Wydler 
Everett Nichols Wylie 
Findley O'Konski Wyman 
Fisher Olsen Zion 
Flynt O'Neal, Ga Zwach 
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NAYS—150 strike out “$30,000,000” and insert in lieu Rogers, Colo. Slack Vanik 
Adams Goodell Nix thereof the following: “$10,000,000”. Ronan Smith, Iowa Vigorito 
Albert Gray O'Hara, III On page 13, line 25, of the reported bill, Rooney, N.Y. Smith, N.Y.. Waldie 
Annunzio Green, Pa. O'Hara, Mich. strike out “$55,000,000 and insert in leu Rooney, Pa. Springer en 
Ashley Griffiths O'Neill, Mass. thereof the following: “$53,000,000”, senthal tafford Widnall 
Barrett Gude Ottinger Rostenkowski Stanton W: 
Bingham Halpern Patman Mr. GERALD R: FORD (during the Roybal Stratton Wilson, Bob 
Blatnik Hanley Patten reading). Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous Rran 4 og masan, 
Hathaway Pepper t tha b Ryan Taft Charles H. 
Bolling Hawkins Philbin consen t the amendments be con- St Germain Teague, Calif. Wolff 
Brademas Heckler, Mass. Podell sidered as read, and printed in the St. Onge Teague, Tex. Wright 
ne 1 1 7 RECORD. Soh toniel Deen N. J N 
> a 
8 2 Sons gr The SPEAKER. Is there objection to Schweiker Tiernan Young 
Burke, Mass. —— Reid, N.Y. the request of the gentleman from Schwengel Tunney Zablocki 
Burton, Calif, Irwin Resnick Michigan? Selden Udall 
Erne, Pa cheese 55 There was no objection. Pian 
Geller Johnson, Calif, Rodino The SPEAKER. The question is on the NAYS—184 
Cohelan Karsten Roman N amendments. ee Fuqua Poage 
Sonat . late 1 The amendments were agreed to. alr Gardner Pollock 
n thal The SPEAKER. The question is on Andrews, Ala. Gathings Price, Tex 
Culver Kee Rostenkowski. the engrossment and third reading of K ews coms Quillen 
Kelly Roybal the bill . Dak. Randall 
Daniels King, Calif. Ryan z Ashbrook Griffin Rarick 
Dawson Kluczynski St Germain The bill was ordered to be engrossed Gross Reid, III 
Dent Kupferman St. Onge and read a third time, and was read the Baring Grover Reifel 
Diggs Leggett Scheuer third time Battin Gurney Reinecke 
Dingell Long, Md Schwengel i Belcher Hagan Rhodes, Ariz. 
Donohue McCarthy Selden The SPEAKER. The question ison the Bennett Haley Rivers 

. McCloskey Sisk passage of the bill. Sethe 8 8 
Eckhar Fall Iowa Hammer- Roge 
Edwards, Calif. Macdonald, Staggers Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, Beyill schmidt Roth 
Eilberg Sullivan on that I demand the yeas and nays. r Hansen, Idaho Roudebush 
Each e MacGregor Teague, Tex The yeas and nays were ordered. 3 — — ai 
N ä — — NJ The question was taken; and there B Harvey Sandman 
Feighan Mathias, Md. Tiernan were—yeas 228, mays 184, answered . — — a” 8 
Flood Matsunaga Tunney “present” 5, not voting 15, foll 2 tson or 
Ford, Miller, Calif. Udall £ ih S Brown, Calif. Schadeb 

William D. Minish Van Deerlin [Roll No. 268] Brown, Mich. Hungate Scherle 

aser Mink Vanik YEAS—228 Brown,Ohio Hunt Scott 
Frelinghuysen Monagan Waldie Broyhill, N.C. Hutchinson Shipley 
Friedel Moorhead Whalen Adams Evans, Colo. Long, Md. Broyhill, va. Ichord Shriver 
Fulton, Pa Morgan Wilson, Addabbo Farbstein McCarthy Burke, Jarman Sikes 
Gallagher Morse, Mass: Charles H Albert Fascell McClory Burleson Johnson, Pa. Skubitz 
Garmatz Morton Wolff Anderson, Il, Feighan McCloskey Burton, Utah Jonas Smith, 
Giaimo Wright Anderson, Flood McDade Cabell Jones, Mo Smith, Okla. 
Gibbons Murphy, Ill Yates Tenn. Foley McEwen Carter Jones, N.C. Snyder 
Gilbert Murphy, N.Y. Young Annunzio Ford, Gerald R. McFall Casey King, N.Y. Staggers 
Gonzalez Zablocki Arends , Macdonald, Ced eppe Steed 

VOTIN 14 Ashley William D. Mass. Chamberlain Kuykendall Steiger, Ariz. 

NOT G— Aspinall Fraser MacGregor cy Kyl Steiger, Wis. 
Boland Herlong Machen es Frelinghuysen Madden Clausen, Landrum Stephens 
Evins, Tenn. Holland Minshall Barrett Friedel Mahon Don H. Langen Stubblefield 
Fallon Kirwan Rhodes, Pa Fulton, Pa. Clawson, Del Latta ckey 
Fino Kornegay Willis Fulton, Tenn. Mathias, Calif Cleveland Lennon Talcott 
Hébert Biester Gall: ghe 2 Md. cn mia ee Taylor 

ngham Garm: ompson, 

So the motion to recommit was agreed Blatnik Giaimo May Cowger Long, La. Thomson, wis, 

Bolin Gilbert — . Cunnin — 2 
ng e 

The Clerk announced the following Bolton Gonzalez Miller, Calif. Davis, Ga. Vander Jagt 
pairs: Brademas Goodell Minish vis, Wis. McDonald, Waggonner 

On this vote: Brasco Giy 0 Mink — — a 175 Walker 

rooks nagan c. an 

Mr. Evins of Tennessee for, with Mr. Kir- Broomfield — reg Moorhead Denney Marsh Watkine 
wan against. Brotzman Griffiths Morgan Derwinski Martin Watson 

Mr. Kornegay for, with Mr. Hébert against. Burke, Mass. Gubser Morse, Mass. Devine Meskill Watts 

Mr. Willis for, with Mr. Machen against. Burton, Calif. Gude rton Dickinson Michel Whalley 

Mr. Laird for, with Mr, Fallon against: Bush Halleck Mosher Dole Miller, Ohio White 

Mr. Fino for, with Mr. Holland against. - Button Hal Moss ei — Whitener 

> ; $ 7 e, Pa. Hamilton Murphy, Ill. Dowdy Montgomery Whitten 

Mr. Minshall for, with Mr. Boland against. Byrnes, Wis. Hanley Murphy. N.Y. Duncan Moore Williams, Pa 

Mr. Herlong for, with Mr. Rhodes of Penn- Cahill Hanna Neam Edwards, Ala. Morris, N. Mex. Winn 
sylvania against. pany Harison Wash. Nelsen Edwards, La eed Wyatt 

er y ix Eshleman a er Wylie 

The result of the vote was announced Clark Hathaway O'Hara, Ill. Findley Nichols Wyman 
as above recorded. — Sphere x 23 — 55 yes Fisher O’Neal, Ga. Zion 

nable echler, a. O’ i Flyn Passma 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, pursuant Conte Heckler, Mass. Ottinger pea 8 n Zwach 
to the instructions of the House in the Conyers Helstoski Patman i 
motion to recommit, I report back the Corbett Hicks Patten ANSWERED “PRESENT”’—5 
bill H.R. 15263, with amendments. Gorma 1 1 AE Buchanan Mills Olsen 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report Curtis Hoamer Perkins Everett O'Konski 
the amendments. Daddario Howard Philbin NOT VOTING—15 

The Clerk read as follows: OSDIR elr re Boland Herlong Machen 

Dawson Jacobs Pike Evins, Tenn: Holland Minshall 

On page 5, line 25, of the reported bill, Dellenback Joelson Pirnie Patan 2505 nsh 
strike out “$495,000,000” and insert in lieu Dent Johnson, Calif. Podell on Kirwan Rhodes, Pa. 
thereof the following: “$420,000,000”. Diggs Jones, Ala. Price, II. Fino Kornegay Van Deerlin 

3 Dingell Karsten Pryor Hébert Willis 

On page 6, line 4, of the reported bill, Donohue Pucinski 
strike out 110,000,000 and insert in lieu Dow Sesona 5 So the bill was passed. 
thereof the following: “$90,000,000”. Downing Kazen Quie The Clerk announced the following 

On page 7, line 20, of the reported bill, Dulski Kee Railsback pairs: 
strike out “$143,000,000” and insert in lieu er Keith Rees On this vote: 
thereof the following: “$130,000,000”. Eckhardt Kelly Reid, N.Y. * 

On page 8, line 11, of the reported bill, Edmondson King, Calif Resnick Mr. Kirwan for, with Mr. O’Konski against. 
strike out “$475,000,000” and insert in leu Edwards, Calif. Kluczynskt oe Mr. Hébert for, with Mr. Olsen against. 
thereof the following: 8420, 000,000“. epee dae S Mr. Evins of Tennessee for, with Mr. Ever- 

On page 8, line 17, of the reported bill, Esch Rodino ett against. 
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Mr. Rhodes of Pennsylvania for, with Mr. 
Mills against. 

Mr. Buchanan for, with Mr. Laird against. 

Mr. Machen for, with Mr. Willis against. 

Mr, Boland for, with Mr. Kornegay against. 

Mr. Fallon for, with Mr. Minshall aaginst. 

Mr. Van Deerlin for, with Mr. Fino against. 


Mr. CABELL changed his vote from 
“yea” to “nay.” 

Mr. OLSEN, Mr. Speaker, I have a live 
pair with the gentleman from Louisiana 
(Mr. HÉBERT]. If he had been present he 
would have voted “yea.” I voted “nay.” 
I withdraw my vote and vote “present.” 

Mr. EVERETT. Mr. Speaker, I have a 
live pair with the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. Evins]. If he had been pres- 
ent he would have voted yea.“ I voted 
“nay.” I withdraw my vote and vote 
“present.” 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I have a live 
pair with the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Ruopes]. If he had been 
present he would have voted “yea.” I 
voted “nay.” I withdraw my vote and 
vote “present.” 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
a live pair with the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. Latrp]. If he had been pres- 
ent he would have voted “nay.” I voted 
“yea.” I withdraw my vote and vote 
“present.” 

Mr. ORONSKI. Mr. Speaker, I have a 
live pair with the gentleman from Ohio 
{Mr. Kirwan]. If he had been present 
he would have voted “yea.” I voted “nay.” 
I withdraw my vote and vote “present.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
revise and extend their remarks on the 
bill just passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM FOR THE 
BALANCE OF THE WEEK 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I have re- 
quested this time in order to ask the 
distinguished majority leader if he can 
give us some information about the pro- 
gram for tomorrow and the balance of 
the week. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ARENDS. I yield to the distin- 
guished majority leader. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, we will 
take up again consideration of the gun 
bill tomorrow. 

Mr. ARENDS, At 12 o'clock? 

Mr. ALBERT, At 12 o’clock. And, of 
course what happens will depend upon 
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the circumstances. The matter could 
come to a vote or it could go over but 
if it does not come to a vote it will go 
over until Monday, 

Mr. ARENDS. In other words, there is 
no assurance that a vote may come to- 
morrow on the gun bill? 

Mr, ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, if the gen- 
tleman will yield further, there is no as- 
surance because we do not know what 
procedure the House will dictate. 

Mr. ARENDS. I thank the distin- 
guished majority leader. 


PERMISSION FOR THE COMMITTEE 
ON DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA TO 
HAVE UNTIL MIDNIGHT JULY 20 
TO FILE CERTAIN REPORTS 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on the District of Columbia may have 
until midnight July 20 to file a supple- 
mental report on H.R. 18248 and also 
that it may have permission to file vari- 
ous other reports. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 


TO HIRE AND TRAIN HARD-CORE 
UNEMPLOYED WITH TAX CREDITS 
TO BUSINESS 


Mr. HANNA, Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HANNA. Mr. Speaker, there are 
today about 2 million unemployed in the 
United States. Approximately one quar- 
ter of these are hard-core unemployed 
who live in the central cities and lack the 
education and job skills to cope with the 
problems of holding and performing a 
job. Although efforts have been made in 
both the public and private sectors to 
deal with this problem, even more must 
be done to prepare rejected men and 
women for productive employment and 
resultant self-sufficiency and self- 
respect. 

It seems to me the most effective ap- 
proach in this direction lies in training 
the hard-core unemployed for work in 
private industry. However, to enlist suc- 
cessfully the assistance of private indus- 
try in the creation of new jobs, consid- 
eration must be given to providing 
incentives to employers to encourage 
them to accept the extra costs of suppor- 
tive services and training. 

Therefore, I am today introducing leg- 
islation which would provide such in- 
centive in the form of tax credits for 
individuals and business concerns that 
create new jobs. My bill is patterned after 
the suggestions of the National Advisory 
Commission on Civil Disdorders. How- 
ever, I believe it goes a step farther than 
previous measures proposing similar in- 
centives, since it would impose upon em- 
ployers seeking tax credit the require- 
ment of initiating on-the-job training or 
other occupational training pursuant to 
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a training program approved by the Sec- 
retary of Labor which would adequately 
prepare the trainee for the position which 
he would hold upon completion of train- 
ing. Only by providing job skills to match 
real job vacancies can we insure that the 
program trains a person to fill a position 
which would insure continued employ- 
ment. 

Mr. Speaker, I am certain that this 
legislation will effectively stimulate the 
business community to prompt action in 
creating new job opportunities. It is not 
unlike the very popular and successful 
act allowing business concerns tax credit 
for investment in new machinery and 
equipment which has been so important 
to the modernization and expansion of 
production facilities and in generally 
promoting economic activity. The paral- 
lel makes sense. If our country can give 
tax incentive for investment in better 
machines, it can also afford to give tax 
incentives which invest in giving every 
American a skill which will enable him 
to become a full fledged participant in 
our economics and assure him a stake in 
the future of our society. 


CZECH INDEPENDENCE 


Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Connecticut? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, with 
each day the progress made by the Gov- 
ernment of Czechoslovakia to extend 
the freedom of its citizens and liberalize 
the procedures and outlook of its rule is 
amazing observers in the West and con- 
founding policymakers in the Kremlin. 
The skill and inspiration displayed by 
Premier Dubcek and his colleagues in 
walking the narrow line between the pro- 
fession of communism and the practice 
of democratization has been probably the 
most important single East European 
exercise in statecraft in the last decade. 

It is obvious from the most recent 
events—the military threat of Russian 
forces on Czech soil and the political 
threat of retaliation by the hard-line 
Communist parties of Poland, East Ger- 
many, Bulgaria, and Hungary—that the 
Czech struggle for greater freedom and 
more self-determination is far from 
resolved and is gravid with danger. 

Although it would be unrealistic to 
believe that we can tip the balance of 
power in any decisive material manner 
to aid the Czech expression of democ- 
ratization, and should abstain from any 
overt acts because of possible harm to 
the cause of the Czech people, I think it 
important to commit ourselves publicly 
to the spirit of their struggle. 

Public encouragement could be a deci- 
sive, longrun factor in sustaining the 
people of Czechoslovakia in the war of 
nerves with their Warsaw Pact allies, and 
with this possibility in mind I wish to 
urge my colleagues to support a resolu- 
tion which I introduced on June 20, 1968, 
to authorize the President to proclaim 
October 26, 1968, as the date com- 
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memorating the 50th anniversary of 
the Declaration of Independence of the 
Republic of Czechoslovakia. Since this 
declaration was originally made at In- 
dependence Hall, Philadelphia, and was 
based on many of the tenets of our own 
Government, I believe that such a cele- 
bration would make the American people 
more cognizant of the democratic foun- 
dations on which the current Czech lib- 
eralization is based. 

With the implications of the current 
situation in mind, and the importance of 
maintaining an equitable balance of 
power to avoid any possible drastic 
maneuvers in the struggle between the 
Czechs and their reactionary allies, I in- 
clude the text of House Joint Resolu- 
tion 1360, and also a copy of an edi- 
torial on the subject of the current Czech 
crisis which appeared in the Washington 
Post on July 17: 

H.J. Res. 1360 


Joint resolution authorizing the President to 
proclaim October 26, 1968, as the date 
commemorating the fiftieth anniversary of 
the Declaration of Independence of the 
Republic of Czechoslovakia 


Whereas the proclamation of the independ- 
ence of the Republic of Czechoslovakia was 
made fifty years ago from Independence Hall, 
Philadelphia, by Thomas Garrigue Masaryk, 
scholar, journalist, patriot, and first Presi- 
dent of Czechoslovakia; and 

Whereas Doctor Masaryk then expressed his 
admiration for our people and government 
and his belief in the principles upon which 
our Nation is founded; and 

Whereas the Declaration of Independence 
of the Republic of Czechoslovakia states its 
acceptance of the ideals of modern democ- 
racy and of the American principle of gov- 
ernment deriving its just powers from the 
consent of the governed; and 

Whereas Doctor Masaryk admired the ideals 
of democratic government and their appli- 
cation as advocated by President Woodrow 
Wilson, and was encouraged and supported 
in the foundation of the Czechoslovak Re- 
public by President Wilson; and 

Whereas the people of the United States 
remember Doctor Masaryk with affection, and 
desire that the Czechoslovak people may en- 
joy independence and representative govern- 
ment as proclaimed in the Czechoslovak Dec- 
laration of Independence; and 

Whereas the people of the United States 
respect the efforts of the Czechoslovak peo- 
ple and their present government to restore 
the status of Doctor Masaryk; and 

Whereas the people of the United States 
hope that the Czechoslovak people and their 
present Government will continue to work 
toward making real the principles proclaimed 
by Doctor Masaryk in the Declaration of In- 
dependence of Czechoslovakia, and follow 
their progress with sympathy and support; 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That the President is 
hereby authorized and requested to issue a 
proclamation designating October 26, 1968, as 
the date commemorating the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the Declaration of Independence 
of the Republic of Czechoslovakia and calling 
upon the people of the United States to ob- 
serve such day with appropriate ceremonies 
and activities, 

PRESSURE ON PRAGUE 

The Soviet Union is engaged in an ugly 
power play to limit the liberalization in 
Czechoslovakia. It deceitfully forced some 
20,000 troops upon the Czechs for ma- 
neuvers” and now equivocates in removing 
them, On Monday Moscow went to the Sta- 
linist length of coralling its satellites, East 
Germany, Poland and Bulgaria, plus Hun- 
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gary, and in their common name submitting 
a number of political demands to Prague. A 
more blatant sequence of interference can 
scarcely be found. 

For this policy the Russians cite two 
grounds. First, they say they fear Prague is 
leaving the Warsaw Pact. This is false. Mr. 
Dubcek understands perfectly his country’s 
need for a Soviet alliance and the folly of 
trying to shed it. Nor is there any evidence 
that the West has sought to entice Prague 
to move its way; on the contrary, many fault 
the West for not making that move. The 
Czechs want to alter the Warsaw Pact to 
make it less of a Soviet creature, but not 
to abandon it. The wiser among the Rus- 
sians understand this well. 

The Russians also say they fear Prague is 
abandoning socialism, This too is false. The 
Czechs have changed the continent of their 
own socialism, that is all. The reason Moscow 
opposes developments in Prague is because 
of their implications for Russia and the other 
satellites. Moscow realizes how appealing the 
Czech example is for its own citizens who 
wish a more decent life. Czechoslovakia is 
showing that socialism need not be oppres- 
sive. This is, to Moscow, its real sin. 

Must the Czechs pay the penalty for Soviet 
disfavor that Hungary paid in 1956? The 
possibility is real enough. So far the Dubcek 
leadership has been unwilling to compromise 
with the Kremlin on domestic reform. If it 
were willing, some of its own citizens might 
not go along. One can only hope that the 
faction in the Kremlin which opposes the 
police and the ideologists can yet bring its 
weight to bear. 

The United States should, and does, recog- 
nize Czechoslovakia as being beyond the 
American reach and in the Soviet “sphere 
of influence.” In a military crunch—and even 
in an economic one—should Moscow attempt 
to cut off Czechoslovakia’s oil or wheat 
Prague could expect no more Western help 
than Budapest. 

Nonetheless, the Kremlin cannot ignore 
the United States, American policy toward 
the Soviet Union cannot extend beyond the 
tolerance of American public opinion. Al- 
ready Moscow has drawn great opprobrium 
upon itself in this country for its Czech 
policy. More brutal developments would 
make it virtually impossible for any Ameri- 
can administration to soon cooperate in other 
fields of policy with the Soviet Union. 


PHANTOMS AND HAWKS 


Mr. PODELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PODELL. Mr. Speaker, events 
moved rather quickly on the Middle East 
front last week, but in terms of progress 
toward a real solution of problems that 
plague that region, the movement was 
like that of a treadmill. Gamal Abdel 
Nasser conferred in Moscow with top 
Soviet officials, including Premier Aleksei 
Kosygin, President Nikolai Podgorny, 
and Communist Party Chief Leonid I. 
Brezhnev. 

Whether Nasser accomplished any- 
thing on this mission remains a secret, 
hidden in the traditional and purposively 
obscure language of official communi- 
ques, If Nasser captured the hearts of 
his nosts, it would be in the nature of a 
fly capturing more flypaper. Nasser has, 
in fact, become so fully a pawn of the 
Soviet Union that he can no longer en- 
joy the choice of options. 
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Egypt is literally and figuratively 
bankrupt. The closing of the Suez Canal 
has almost completely destroyed its 
economy. What remains of its economy 
is distorted by its huge rearmament pro- 
gram. Nasser, who once fancied himself 
the ruler of all Moslems, has since be- 
come an international beggar, whose ad- 
ministration exists only because of 
largesse he receives from other Arab 
rulers. Internal tensions in Egypt 
threaten both the reign and the life of 
the mendicant Premier. 

As if to counter Nasser’s diplomatic 
moves in Moscow, our Defense Depart- 
ment announced the sale of additional 
batteries of Hawk antiaircraft missiles 
to Israel. The Hawk is a surface-to-air 
missile system, deployed for defense 
against high-speed planes flying at low 
and medium altitudes. In operation, the 
missiles rise in the air and descend on 
their targets, with a capability of de- 
stroying aircraft at altitudes upwards of 
35,000 feet. While sale of the Hawk anti- 
aircraft missiles will be a welcome addi- 
tion to the Israel defense posture, it 
fails to provide Israel what it desperately 
needs for its security—Phantom super- 
sonic jet fighters. Hawks instead of 
Phantoms is much like providing band 
aids to a patient who urgently needs a 
blood transfusion. 

Vice President HUBERT HUMPHREY put 
the problem of a permanent peace in the 
Middle East in the proper context, when 
he said: 

Until permanent peace is achieved and the 
arms race ended, I believe continued United 
States military assistance, including jet 
planes, to Israel is justified and desirable. 


These views of the Vice President are 
similar to those expressed by other presi- 
dential candidates, Richard Nixon, Eu- 
GENE McCartuy, and Nelson Rockefeller. 
There were the views, too, of Senator 
Robert F. Kennedy. These, too, are the 
views of the many Congressmen from all 
parts of our Nation, who have joined 
with me as sponsors of a House resolu- 
tion yeng sale of Phantom jets to 
Israe 


Clearly Nasser is in desperate straits. 
He has hypothecated to the Soviet Union 
every asset in Egypt that it mortgageable. 
The generosity of his oil wealthy Arab 
neighbors has limitations. Nasser must 
collapse, or alternatively sit down with 
Israel and negotiate a reasonable peace 
or try another military offensive against 
Israel. 

This last desperate hope of Nasser has 
been sustained by the failure of Charles 
de Gaulle to deliver to Israel 50 Mirage 
jets already paid for and by the refusal 
of our State and Defense Departments to 
sell Phantom jets to Israel. It would in- 
deed be tragic if the Middle East ex- 
plodes once again because our State and 
Defense Departments delight in brink- 
manship. 


GUN LEGISLATION 


Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 
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There was no objection. 

Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, there is 
considerable hysteria about gun legisla- 
tion. How can we deny it? Hysteria is 
not uncommon to congressional mail on 
many subjects. The subject of guns has 
been made more hysterical than most 
subjects. 

I have received hysterical telephone 
calls, telegrams, and letters from advo- 
cates of many opposing views on gun 
legislation. We in the Congress must cut 
through the hysteria, cut through. the 
emotionalism. We must apply reason. We 
must make rational judgments. We must 
understand the facts, we must evaluate 
the various opinions, we must utilize the 
experience of knowledgeable persons, we 
must anticipate the consequences, we 
must weigh the costs of any specific ac- 
tion or any inaction. 

In considering the subject of Federal 
gun control legislation, our objective 
should be to minimize the wrongful use 
of guns with reasonable laws at reason- 
able cost. 

We in the Congress should make cer- 
tain that we maintain balance in our 
deliberations. We must maintain some 
degree of perspective. Each bill we con- 
sider has a relationship to other bills 
which are not on the calendar now. 

To add a little perspective, I would like 
to suggest that smoking of cigarettes 
shortens more lives, causes more agony, 
damage and destruction and costs more 
money than all guns, long and short. My 
contention can be quickly substantiated 
with a minimum of research, 

Today the national—repeat national— 
television and radio networks rail at guns 
in news, commentary, documentary and 
entertainment programs. At the same 
time they, all of them, glorify and 
glamorize the smoking of cigarettes, 
especially by youth—especially via ad- 
vertising. 

I was concerned about this anomaly so 
on July 9, 1968, I directed letters to the 
presidents of NBC, CBS, and ABC as 


follows: 
JuLy 9, 1968. 


DEAR : Your network seems to be 
railing against guns”—in “news,” com- 
mentary and entertainment programs. I 


commend your objective, but deplore many 
of your tactics—slanting and weighting the 
news, giving statistics which support only 
your view, offering time to the “other side” 
to “defend their misrepresentations” and 
dodging the real issue of minimizing the 
wrongful use of guns. 

On balance, it seems to me that you ought 
first to forego all programs which glorify the 
wrongful use of guns and then invite other 
media, institutions and businesses to follow 
your forthright, constructive example. 

Also, and most importantly it seems to me, 
your overall policy concerning public matters 
should be principled. For instance, you rail 
at guns, but you glamorize cigarette smok- 
ing—a blatant inconsistency! Your policy 
makers could quickly ascertain the facts that 
clearly substantiate that smoking costs more 
money, shortens more lives and causes more 
misery and destruction than guns. The public 
has grounds for suspecting, until you dem- 
onstrate otherwise, that the difference is 
your pecuniary profit—pure and simple. 

You derive no profit from gun advertising 
so you can righteously pursue an anti-gun 
crusade, You derive considerable profit from 
cigarette advertising so fail to muster any 
concern for the greater death, misery and 
damage caused by smoking. 
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Television is credited, perhaps wrongly, for 
exacerbating the meanness of the public 
mood, for escalating the level of violence 
(even the wrongful use of guns) but, worse, 
it contributes to a deteriorating morality 
when it pursues a public policy determined 
by pecuniary profit to itself. 

Perhaps you can explain the rationale 
which permits your network to “rail at guns” 
and “glamorize cigarette smoking” almost 
simultaneously. 

I trust that I may have an answer to this 
letter at your early convenience. 

Sincerely, 
Burr L. TALCOTT, 
U.S. Congressman. 


I have received no reply whatsoever. I 
conclude that my observation cannot be 
easily or candidly assailed by the net- 
works or their public relations staffs, 

I believe their silence, their refusal to 
reply to my inquiry, speaks eloquently to 
the issue of “public service,” media 
ethics,” the responsibility to the public 
by businesses who use without charge our 
public “air ways” for their own profit. 

I hope that each of us will today in 
the debate on Federal gun control legis- 
lation and especially in our deliberations 
will not be overly influenced by the na- 
tional television and radio media who 
promote certain crusades on the basis of 
their profit and loss statements rather 
than the effects upon the lives, health, 
safety, fear and financial well-being of 
the citizens of our Nation. 


CRISIS IN AIR TRAFFIC CONTROL 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day Iintroduced three resolutions to help 
meet the crisis in America’s major air- 
fields. We all know what happened over 
last weekend in terms of long delays and 
tieups, some of the airfields having delays 
of as long as 3 hours, both on approach 
and on departure. 

I have been advised by the Federal 
Aviation Administration that the situa- 
tion is going to get much worse before 
it gets better. 

Mr. Speaker, I am going to place in the 
Recorp today a letter that I received 
from the Acting Administrator of the 
FAA, Mr. D. D. Thomas. In the letter he 
tells me that unless Congress does give 
the FAA additional help, he will have to 
take one or more of the following three 
very strict measures in the next few 
weeks: 

First. Institute stringent traffic flow 
restrictions throughout the country; 
second, cut back on air traffic control 
services; and third, close down a sub- 
stantial number of our field activities and 
facilities. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe the Members of 
the Congress should be apprised of the 
crisis we are facing in these major air- 
fields, and I hope the Congress will act 
expeditiously on the proposal that we 
have submitted to give the FAA addi- 
tional controllers so that they can break 
the traffic jams at these big fields. 
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Mr. Thomas’ letter follows: 


FEDERAL AVIATION ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D.C., July 17, 1968. 
Hon. Roman C. PUCINSKI, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. PucrnsKi: Over the past three 
months the airspace and the air traffic 
control system in the Nation’s largest metro- 
politan areas have reached a state of satura- 
tion during most of the prime travel hours. 

This situation is most acute in the so- 
called “Golden Triangle” area, roughly out- 
lined by New York City and Washington, 
D.C., on the east and by Chicago on the west. 
The week of July 7 through 13, 1968, clearly 
illustrates both the dimensions and the 
seriousness of this situation. 

A review of the week’s activities at seven 
FAA “Golden Triangle” air traffic control fa- 
cilities follows. The facilities are: New York 
Air Route Traffic Control Center, John F. 
Kennedy International Airport Control 
Tower, LaGuardia Airport Control Tower, 
Washington (D.C.) Air Route Traffic Control 
Center, Cleveland Air Route Traffic Control 
Center, Chicago Air Route Traffic Control 
Center, Chicago-O Hare Airport Control 
Tower. 

As a result of recent public statements re- 
garding a “slowdown” in the air traffic control 
system, FAA Headquarters and field air traffic 
control experts were dispatched to each of the 
listed facilities. Operations at each of the fa- 
cilities were closely monitored. 

During the week, the seven facilities 
handled approximately 150,000 flight opera- 
tions—upwards of five million passengers 
serviced altogether. Traffic volume was 
typical for spring and summer of 1968. La- 
Guardia established a new single day record 
for flight operations and Chicago Center had 
its second highest day of the year. 

Nearly 5,000 flight delays ranging from 30 
minutes up to three hours were recorded at 
Kennedy, LaGuardia, and O'Hare Airports, 
These delay figures are not out of line with 
recent weeks either in the total number or 
in the duration of individual delays. 

On all seven days of the week, even though 
there was heavy use of overtime, each of the 
four air route traffic control centers operated 
with 12 to 60 controllers fewer than the 
minimum needed to man all operating posi- 
tions, Each of the centers currently has its 
controller work force either on a six-day 
work week or on a heavy overtime schedule 
that amounts to a virtual six-day week. 

Controllers at all three of the airport con- 
trol towers are working a scheduled six-day 
week. In spite of this, each of the towers 
operated daily with a shortage of six to 
fifteen people. 

In addition to scheduled overtime, each of 
the facilities involved called in all other 
available help for the day and evening shifts. 
The centers averaged between 300 and 350 
man-hours of overtime each day. The control 
towers averaged approximately 100 hours of 
overtime per day. 

With one or two minor exceptions, it was 
found that traffic moved smoothly and rapid- 
ly with minimum spacing between flights. 
There were numerous examples of controllers 
exerting extra effort to assist pilots and to 
prevent minor traffic tie-ups and delays. 

While the above situation pertains only 
to one area of the country, it is not unique. 
Similar conditions prevail at all of our cen- 
ters and most of our towers in the 48 states. 

A few points are worth mentioning. It was 
noted that many controllers are tired—if 
not exhausted from the continual grind of 
six-day weeks, They simply do not want to 
work this much overtime. 

It also should be pointed out that the 
agency already has gone through several 
years of belt-tightening. It has diverted em- 
ployment ceilings from more than 1,000 ad- 
ministrative positions to direct field opera- 
tions. We have reduced hours of opera- 
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tion of some 120 of the smaller, lower- 
density facilities in order to beef up the 
staffing at higher density locations. We have 
relied on overtime to meet staffing needs to 
the point where there is no more slack in the 
system. In 1968 we anticipate another 20 
percent increase in workload across the board 
at our operating facilities. 

Also, under the current plan for reducing 
the Federal budget, the air traffic control 
staffing situation will get worse since the 
agency only will be able to fill three out 
of every four positions that become vacant. 
Under these restraints, we must take one or 
more of the following actions in the next few 
weeks: (1) Institute stringent traffic flow re- 
strictions throughout the country; (2) Cut 
back on air traffic control srevices; (3) Close 
down a substantial number of our field 
facilities. 

I would be pleased to meet with you at 
your convenience to discuss this situation in 
detail, 

Sincerely, 
D. D. THOMAS, 
Acting Administrator. 


PROPOSED LEGISLATION TO CON- 
SOLIDATE POLICE FORCES OF 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to revise 
and extend my remarks, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, last December, along with sev- 
eral of my colleagues, I introduced leg- 
islation to consolidate the five major po- 
lice forces of the District of Columbia 
under the direct and immediate control 
of the Congress of the United States. 

In view of recent developments in this 
city, Mr. Speaker, it is now urgent that 
we move this legislation from the back 
burner and pass it in order to rescue 
what remains of commonsense in the af- 
fairs of our city and to prevent a total 
breakdown of law and order. 

The recent events I refer to, Mr. 
Speaker, include the rising chorus of 
voices from the city’s lunatic fringe, 
voices that continuously bay at decent 
citizens as well as at constitutional au- 
thority. 

I refer, Mr. Speaker, to the failure of 
Commissioner Walter E. Washington to 
support this urgent legislation, a decision 
he made in haste last December and has 
lived to regret in the discontent of his 
first summer. 

I refer to the Black United Front, Mr. 
Speaker, whose spokesmen continuously 
rise from the back alleys of radicalism in 
support of those who refer to the slaying 
of a policeman as “justifiable homicide.” 

I refer, Mr. Speaker, to Walter Faunt- 
roy, the political chameleon of the Dis- 
trict government, who changes his spots 
to suit whichever chair he happens to be 
occupying at the moment—sitting now in 
judicial splendor—the next in the gutter 
of mob rule. 

What we are hearing in the Capital of 
this Nation, Mr. Speaker, are the voices 
of rule or ruin. I leave it to the Congress, 
Mr. Speaker, who have been exposed to 
the judgments of these individuals in the 
past, to raise the question of which would 
be worse—rule or the ruin they propose. 
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I propose, Mr. Speaker, immediate action 
on the legislation I introduced last De- 
cember. 

Hearings have been scheduled by the 
full House District Committee for next 
Wednesday. 

The bill consolidates the five separate 
uncoordinated police forces now operat- 
ing in the District, under the jurisdiction 
and control of the Congress with the ap- 
pointment of a single Police Commis- 
sioner. These departments are the Metro- 
politan Police, Park Police, White House 
Police, Capitol Police, and National Zoo- 
logical Park Police—now under the juris- 
diction of the Commissioner and City 
Council, the Secretary of the Interior, 
the Secretary of the Treasury, the Ser- 
geants at Arms of the House and Senate, 
and the Secretary of the Smithsonian, in 
that order. 

Precedent for this force has existed 
since 1829, Mr. Speaker, in the famous 
Scotland Yard, the envy of police forces 
everywhere, which polices the Greater 
London area with a 19,000-man force 
under supervision of Parliament’s Office 
of the Home Secretary. 

With crime in the Nation’s Capital 
rising at the rate of 35 percent a year, 
with continuous charges of police bru- 
tality, with demands for new appropria- 
tions accompanied by threats of riots, 
disruption of Government, intimidation 
and civil disorder, it is ridiculous the 
Congress does not have a single well- 
trained, alert, and coordinated group of 
law enforcement officials for its own pro- 
tection and the protection of the Gov- 
ernment, the American people, and the 
citizens of the District. A single force 
would obviously be more efficient, effec- 
tive, and economical. 

Mr. Speaker, this legislation creates a 
Commissioner of Police for the Nation's 
Capital under direct control of the Con- 
gress. He would assume complete juris- 
diction over the Metropolitan Police, the 
Park Police, the White House Police, the 
Capitol Police, and the National Zoologi- 
cal Park Police. The bill would also 
create a nine-man advisory commission, 
five of whose members would be citizens 
of the District of Columbia. 

The Commissioner of Police would be 
appointed by the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives and the President pro 
tempore of the Senate. He would be di- 
rectly responsible to the Congress. He 
would be charged with the creation of 
the necessary agency to discharge the 
duties of his office and would be similar 
in character to the Comptroller General 
or the Public Printer in his role as a 
servant of the Congress. 

All of us agree that many honest and 
dedicated men from all walks of life 
have tried to give the Nation’s Capital a 
solution to its police protection problem, 
but something less than an optimum 
answer has been achieved. None can deny 
that improvement in the present cir- 
cumstance is highly desirable. 

As I said before, Mr. Speaker, this 
organizational structure is patterned in 
part on nearly a century and a half’s 
successful experience of a distinguished 
police force in another world capital. 
Since Sir Robert Peel created the Metro- 
politan Police District of London in 1829, 
this police force, known to millions 
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throughout the world as “Scotland 
Yard,” has functioned under a Commis- 
sioner of Police directly responsible to 
Parliament's Office of the Home Secre- 
tary, and not to the municipal govern- 
ment of London. 

Great Britain has 148 regular police 
forces, all of which are controlled by 
local authority, with the sole exception 
of Scotland Yard. It also should be noted 
that, contrary to popular notion, Scot- 
land Yard has no official jurisdiction 
outside of Greater London. To be sure, 
its Central Investigative Division coop- 
erates with and assists other police forces 
throughout the United Kingdom and 
throughout the world. 

I think it is fair to say that Scotland 
Yard has functioned with a record of 
efficiency which is the envy of police de- 
partments the world over, and those of 
us who have been in London in recent 
years can attest to the safety of that city 
and to the good relations that exist be- 
tween Londoners and their police. 

It is my desire to see created a force 
such as the Metropolitan Police of Lon- 
don here in the city of Washington. It is 
not my desire to create a national police 
force, or a secret police establishment to 
grind under foot the legitimate com- 
plaints of the citizens of the District of 
Columbia and its visitors. 

I would hopefully urge the careful con- 
sideration of British experience and the 
advantages that are possible to achieve 
under such a system. There are obvious 
financial gains to be had. The Metropoli- 
tan Police force will cost the city $49,- 
454,000 during the next fiscal year. This 
figure should be and will be higher as 
time goes on. This is an expense that 
could be constitutionally borne by the 
Congress, and it could amount to a sub- 
stantial savings to the city if these views 
prevail. 

I believe the Congress could afford and 
would approve of necessary funds to 
staff and equip a department equal to 
the police needs of the city. It could also 
afford and I believe would approve funds 
necessary to bridge the gap between the 
people of the District of Columbia and 
the police officer. Such an effort would 
call for education, highly talented per- 
sonnel, coordinated efforts to inject the 
police officer in the role of the guardian 
rather than enforcer of the law, and 
would have to be prosecuted vigorously 
for a number of years. None of these 
things can be done as effectively under 
the present system as they could be done 
under this proposal. 

Mr. Speaker, the morale of the police 
officer and of his family is at an all-time 
low. With this kind of an attitude and in 
this climate, it will be impossible to hold 
or recruit the type of police officer that 
we so urgently need. Congress can inject 
the necessary elements into the situation 
to restore morale and promote good com- 
munity-police relations. Congress can 
accomplish this within its constitutional 
responsibility to the District of Colum- 
bia and, although I am fully cognizant 
of the question of separation of powers, 
I feel there is adequate precedent and 
authority for such legislation. However, 
should there be developed valid objec- 
tions during the hearing process in this 
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regard, I am certain they can be com- 
promised. After all, this bill is a blue- 
print for a suggested course of action, 
and I hope it can be refined and im- 
proved. Certainly that is the spirit in 
which it is offered. 

It is clear that by coordinating and 
combining the five police forces under 
one head that a superior service can be 
immediately created. These forces will 
remain autonomous and their personnel 
would be protected against transfer 
without their consent, but the many ad- 
vantages to be obtained by the merger 
are obvious. 

Finally, there are those who allude to 
the threat of riot, the disruption of law 
and order, the harassment of the gov- 
ernmental process in thinly veiled at- 
tempts to intimidate those who must 
make the decisions of the day. There are 
those in our society who believe that we 
must knuckle under and pay tribute to 
those who would burn our cities. I have 
no sympathy with such an attitude and 
will not honor any suggestion that such 
an argument has a place in the United 
States of America. 

The riot is a tool of insurrection and 
those in authority who can be intimi- 
dated by the threat of use of such a tool 
are not deserving of that authority, and 
they pervert their duty to mankind, The 
riot can be prevented and can be 
averted before it blossoms into the 
shameful situation that has existed in 
some of our cities in the last several sum- 
mers. 

No one wants to remove the root causes 
of hopeless destitution any more than I 
do, but as I have said before, the right 
to dissent is not the right to destroy. So 
to those who would raise the threat of 
the riot as an argument against this 
legislation, I can assure them it will fall 
on deaf ears. Indeed, even the occurrence 
of such a despised event would have no 
effect. When disgruntled veterans 
threatened the Congress in Philadelphia 
in 1783, the idea of the Federal City was 
born. Further threats against Congress 
in an effort to obtain favorable treat- 
ment will be dealt with accordingly. 

This legislation offers an opportunity 
to bring maximum self-determination 
for the citizens of the District of Colum- 
bia a step nearer. It offers an opportunity 
to clarify the Federal interest and re- 
sponsibility to the District of Columbia. 
It offers an opportunity to heal one of 
this city’s greatest and most destructive 
ills and it holds out a bright hope for the 
future. 


JOINT SELECT CONGRESSIONAL 
COMMITTEE TO INVESTIGATE 
QUESTIONS RAISED BY ASSASSI- 
NATIONS OF DR, MARTIN LUTHER 
KING, JR., AND SENATOR ROBERT 
F. KENNEDY 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. KEE). 
Under previous order of the House, the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Brown] is 
recognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Ohio? 
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There was no objection. 

Mr, BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
have today introduced a bill calling for 
the creation of an eight-member joint 
select congressional committee to con- 
duct a thorough study of the questions 
raised by the assassinations of Dr. Mar- 
tin Luther King, Jr., and Senator Robert 
F. Kennedy. 

In connection with the slaying of Dr. 
King, James Earl Ray, a citizen of the 
United States of America, has been ar- 
rested in England after allegedly visiting 
at least three foreign nations. Appar- 
ently, within the next few days Ray will 
be returned to the United States after 
successful extradition proceedings in 
England. In the death of Senator Ken- 
nedy, Sirhan Sirhan, an immigrant from 
Jordan, has been arrested by U.S. au- 
thorities and charged with the murder. 

My legislation certainly makes no pre- 
judgment as to the guilt or innocence of 
either of these individuals in connection 
with the deaths of Dr. King and Senator 
Kennedy. Nor does it imply any estab- 
lished connection between the two 
murders. 

But, certainly both murders were of 
national — even international — interest 
because of the positions of leadership 
and responsibility held in the United 
States by the two victims. In the wake 
of Dr. King’s death, the Nation suffered 
a wave of domestic violence of consider- 
able economic and social impact. And 
the political impact of the assassina- 
tion of a vigorous candidate for the 
Presidential nomination of one of our 
Nation’s two major parties is self-evi- 
dent. 

It is for these reasons that news media 
have been particularly interested in the 
identification and apprehension of sus- 
pects in each case. Published reports of 
the conduct and activities of Ray and 
Sirhan prior to and following the assas- 
sinations in connection with which each 
has been incarcerated, therefore, have 
raised questions regarding U.S. laws, 
treaties, and policies in a wide variety 
of areas. The Congress should scrutinize 
each of these areas for possible deficien- 
cies in the law which should be the sub- 
ject of legislation. The U.S. Congress is 
dutybound to properly advise itself and 
act should such action be indicated by 
a review of present laws, treaties, regula- 
tions, and policies. 

In calling for the creation of a spe- 
cial bipartisan joint committee, I want 
to provide a qualified investigation team 
to recommend to the Congress what 
legislative actions, if any, should be taken 
to close existing gaps in present Federal 
law. 

I suggest that the committee study 
would include, but not be limited to, a 
review of the following: 

U.S. immigration laws, passport and 
visa regulations and procedures, U.S. 
treaties on extradition, law and agree- 
ments covering international police co- 
operation, and the vulnerability of our 
international borders and shores. 

And of more particular interest, Mr. 
Speaker, are the areas of question raised 
by the possibilities of conspiracies to 
commit crimes in the United States 
which would involve foreign relation- 
ships. This might include conspiracies by 
U.S. nationals to commit a crime within 
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U.S. borders and then make arrange- 
ments for the escape of the guilty party 
to foreign shores; or it could involve con- 
spiracies by foreign nationals to commit 
a crime within the United States and 
then escape from U.S. custody; or it 
could involve conspiracies between for- 
eign nationals and American citizens to 
commit a crime within the United States 
and escape prosecution of that crime by 
having the guilty party leave the juris- 
diction of American courts. 

Modern travel and communications 
certainly have changed the problem of 
maintaining the integrity of our borders 
from those who might wish to enter our 
Nation to commit a crime or those who 
might wish to leave the United States to 
avoid prosecution for a crime or the ex- 
ecution of a penalty after conviction. 
Therefore, it may be desirable to investi- 
gate any problems our open borders with 
Canada and Mexico present in the en- 
forcement of domestic laws in the United 
States and with regard to our Nation’s 
fugitive laws or for whatever purpose. 

This has more significance now that 
America has become a world power deep- 
ly involved in economic, military, and po- 
litical affairs of other nations which in- 
fluence U.S. domestic policies or which 
U.S. domestic policies or upheavals 
might influence. Some news stories have 
implied, for instance, that the conflict in 
the Near East and the interplay of the 
views of U.S. political leaders may have 
aroused Sirhan. Conversely, it has been 
suggested that Ray’s stimulation may 
have been entirely domestic with the only 
international aspect being that of flight 
to foreign nations to avoid prosecution. 

Perhaps, therefore, a pressing question 
appropriate for investigation by this se- 
lect committee is whether or not a con- 
spiracy was involved in either assassina- 
tion. It is conceivable that the guilty 
party could be brought to justice with- 
out answering the questions of conspir- 
acy or motive. But I think these are mat- 
ters at least as vital to the American 
people as identifying and punishing the 
individual who actually committed the 
crime. 

At least one Member of the other body, 
and a close personal friend of the Ken- 
nedy family, has said publicly that he 
believes the deaths of Dr. King, Presi- 
dent John F. Kennedy, and Senator 
Robert Kennedy were the results of con- 
Spiracies, perhaps related.“ 

But there has been even more substan- 
tial speculation that the murder of Dr. 
King, at least, may have been conspired. 
In the early stages of the manhunt for 
Ray, both Canadian and American 
agents working on the case were re- 
ported to be convinced that the accused 
slayer had help from others in evading 
arrest.“ Because of his background as a 
small-time criminal, it is argued that 
Ray’s elaborate movements prior to his 
arrest in England were beyond his ca- 
pacity to arrange. 

Canadian Mounties and FBI men have 
reportedly determined that at least two 
men were seen with Ray in Toronto. 
After the various aliases used by Ray 


Life June 21, 1968, page 84. 

2 Washington Post Tuesday, June 11, 1968. 

3 Washington Evening Star Tuesday, June 
11, 1968. 
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were traced, and considering his ability 
to successfully hide out in Toronto and 
to obtain a bogus birth certificate and 
passport, a Mountie official was quoted 
as saying that Ray could not have made 
such elaborate arrangements without 
help of some sort. Another top Toronto 
police officer said he thought “someone 
else was the mastermind.” 

Similarly, British police officers have 
investigated the possibility that Ray 
made contact in London with a person or 
persons who helped him elude the man- 
hunt during his stay there.‘ 

So far, there is no irrefutable proof, 
no conclusive evidence to back up such 
speculation. But the possibility neverthe- 
less exists. And many domestic or inter- 
national relationships could be affected 
by that possibility. 

Political assassinations are common- 
place in some societies of the world. Re- 
cent history indicates they are a fact 
of life among Communist- and Fascist- 
controlled nations and in target areas 
such as South Vietnam, where assassina- 
tion has been used as a tool to divide 
and conquer. 

We are well aware that subversive 
organizations exist and operate in our 
country. Some of these identified with 
the political left are said to look to Ha- 
vana and Peking for leadership and are 
bent on the overthrow of our system by 
force and violence if necessary.“ We 
know, too, that a man said to be an ex- 
treme racial militant was recently tried 
and convicted for conspiring to murder 
Roy Wilkins and other civil rights mod- 
erates.’ Similar organizations, but iden- 


*Washington Evening Star Wednesday, 
June 12, 1968. 

5 “Guerrilla Warfare Advocates In The 
United States“ —a Report by the Committee 
on Un-American Activities, May 6, 1968: 

Page 13: “One of the newer Communist 
groups, which identifies itself with the 
Chinese model of revolutionary warfare, is 
the Revolutionary Action Movement (RAM).“ 

“Although RAM is under the control of 
(Max) Stanford, it takes its lead from Robert 
Williams, who now lives in Peking.” 

Page 14: “Williams, while living in Cuba, 
broadcasted over Radio Havana a program 
called Radio Free Dixie, three times a week.” 

Page 17: “RAM has officially aligned itself 
with the Communist Viet Cong.” 

Page 18: J. Edgar Hoover testified that 
Max Stanford of RAM and Stokley Car- 
michael have worked closely together. H. Rap 
Brown, who replaced Carmichael as head of 
SNCC, is said to share Carmichael's views. On 
June 10, 1967, Brown was reported to have 
said, “, we are for the destruction of 
the oppressor—and the main oppressor at 
this time is Lyndon Johnson and the United 
States.” 

*Tbid, page 23: “On June 21, 1967, the 
New York City Police Department arrested 
two active members of the Reyolutionary 
Action Movement on the charge of consipring 
to murder Roy Wilkins, the executive director 
of the National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People, and Whitney Young, 
executive director of the National Urban 
League, among others.” 

Note.—The U.S. Justice Department con- 
firmed that Herman Ferguson, who was re- 
ported by Human Events on June 15, 1968, 
to be “. . . now on trial for conspiracy to 
murder Roy Wilkins and other civil rights 
moderates”, was tried and convicted on that 
charge on June 15th. Ferguson, as of July 18, 
1968, was free on bail. 
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tified with the political right, have been 
linked with the lynchings of those with 
whom they differ. And some in this cate- 
gory have even had assassination deci- 
mate their own organizational structure 
and leadership.” 

In any attempt to escape prosecution 
by going abroad, such an assassin would 
bring our international relationships in- 
to play with the police and law-enforce- 
ment agencies of other nations and in- 
ternational organizations. That is why 
the laws and understandings in this area 
should be reviewed and updated. The 
collection and exchange of information 
and evidence in criminal cases and as- 
sistance in apprehension of those who 
may have fied from one country to an- 
other to avoid prosecution should be a 
fundamental objective of our interna- 
tional police agreements. 

Another of the fundamentals in the 
process of bringing criminals to justice 
is the process of extradition. A study of 
the Ray case should indicate whether 
or not our extradition treaties need 
revision. 

The extradition agreement between 
the United States and the United King- 
dom, for instance, does not cover at 
least one U.S. Federal offense; namely, 
conspiring to violate an individual’s civil 
rights. Since the accused may not be tried 
in this country on any charge except 
those listed in the extradition applica- 
tion, this serious Federal charge must be 
dropped with regard to Ray. 

We formalized the present extradition 
treaty with the United Kingdom in 1931, 
nearly 37 years ago. The treaty has not 
been updated or amended during that 
time. Would it not be in the best inter- 
ests of justice to update such treaties to 
conform with significant changes in 
American law? Or would it be possible 
to draft our extradition agreements with 
enough built-in flexibility to allow easy 
revision as necessary? 

Think of the repercussions if, because 
of some lack of formal understanding be- 
tween ourselves and England, the ex- 
tradition of James Earl Ray could not 
be accomplished and the case could not 
be brought to a fair trial? 

This is of concern because there are 
40 or more countries with whom we have 
no extradition agreements. While the 
initiative on such matters may not rest 
with the Congress, surely the Congress 
is behooved to express itself to the Ex- 
ecutive if it feels administration policy 
should be changed. And, of course, all 
such treaties must be ratified by the 
other body. 

Another effective way to prevent such 
crime in the United States as the as- 
sassination of Senator Kennedy may be 
to prevent the entry into the United 
States of potential criminals. This may 
be more germane to the case than 
stricter gun control legislation since it 
has been argued that Sirhan’s gun was 
duly registered under California law 
which is more strict than current Federal 
law. 


t Washington Post August 26, 1967, Head- 
line: “Nazi Rockwell is Slain in Arlington; 
Aide Held” Subheadline: “Roof Sniper Kills 
Leader Sitting in Car”. 
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Stricter immigration laws could help 
keep criminal or otherwise unbalanced 
and undesirable types from getting into 
the United States. Visa and passport 
regulations could also prevent the tem- 
porary entry of undesirables, just as 
they might prevent a criminal from 
fleeing our shores. 

It is not just political crime which 
deserves consideration by the select com- 
mittee, Mr. Speaker. Organized crime is 
often international and it is reasonable 
to expect some who have been involved 
in organized crime in the United States 
have escaped prosecution here by fleeing 
the country. The infamous Murder, Inc., 
was an offshoot of organized crime. If 
the price was right, the motive was not 
important. In murder for hire, organized 
crime and political crime find common 
ground. 

Regardless of common occurrence here 
or elsewhere, we must establish beyond 
any and all doubts that the American 
people, their laws and their Government 
are set solidly against such vicious crimes 
by whomever inspired for whatever rea- 
son and by whomever committed. Our 
system of law enforcement should be 
geared to prevent such crimes and to 
apprehend such criminals; and our sys- 
tem of justice should be able to bring 
to trial suspected criminals and to pun- 
ish guilty parties wherever they are. 

The committee I am suggesting would 
not be a duplicate of the recently ap- 
pointed Presidential Commission on 
Violence because that Commission is 
aimed at determining causes and cures 
for a phenomenon presumed to be af- 
flicting our American culture. The 
premise and objectives of that presi- 
dential commission are much broader 
and more nebulous than those of the 
committee I am proposing. Nor is the 
legislation I suggest another version of 
the many bills now in the congressional 
hopper that create committees to study 
causes and find cures for the rising rate 
of crime in the United States. Most of 
these proposed crime commissions are 
also much broader in objective because 
they seek to determine all ways of mak- 
ing more effective the prevention, detec- 
tion, control, and prosecution of all 
domestic crime. 

My bill is targeted on that special as- 
pect of crime that involves the United 
States internationally with other na- 
tions or citizens of other nations. This 
might be because the motivation for the 
crime or the criminal had come from 
abroad or it might be because the perpe- 
trator of a crime in America had fled to 
another nation and foreign cooperation 
in apprehension, detection and extradi- 
tion thus had been made necessary. 

Perhaps time will prove that the as- 
sassinations of Dr. King and Senator 
Kennedy involve none of these matters. 
This has yet to be determined. But no 
matter what is determined the factors 
which argue for a serious study of this 
problem will still be present. That is the 
reason for my proposing such a study 
now while speculation is rife with regard 
to both these dramatic cases. That spec- 
ulation dramatizes the need I feel 
exists. 

But I am aware that this legislation 
has been introduced too late to be acted 
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upon before scheduled adjournment or 
recess in early August. I have done this 
purposely for a couple of reasons. First, I 
would like to let the idea I am proposing 
“simmer” for a while in the public mind 
to be sure that we go about this in the 
best and most responsible way. And sec- 
ondly, I do not want such a study to be 
undertaken prior to a presidential elec- 
tion for fear the temptation of injecting 
politics into the study would be too great 
to resist. I also have waited until the Ray 
extradition seemed assured, lest this pro- 
posal cloud that issue in any way. Per- 
haps, it also would be desirable by avoid- 
ing anything which might be prejudicial 
from the technical standpoint to success- 
ful trial in the United States if such a 
committee did not start its study 
immediately. 

But I do feel that such a committee 
study by the Congress is needed in the 
interests of updating our laws, treaties, 
and regulations relating to international 
aspects of crime in the United States. I 
hope to see this proposal receive serious 
consideration should the Congress re- 
convene. 

I include the full text of the bill in the 
Recorp along with articles referred to 
in footnotes 1 through 4, 


H.R. 18711 


A bill to establish a select joint congressional 
committee to investigate the arrest and 
prosecution of persons in connection with 
the slaying of the Reverend Doctor Martin 
Luther King, Junior, and Senator Robert F. 
Kennedy r 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House 

of Representatives of the United States of 

America in Congress assembled, That (a) 

there is established a select joint congres- 

sional committee (hereafter in this Act re- 
fererred to as the “joint committee”) which 
shall conduct a comprehensive investigation 
of the background, flight, arrest, extradi- 
tion, incarceration, and prosecution of any 
person in connection with the slaying of the 
Reverend Doctor Martin Luther King, Junior, 
and Senator Robert F, Kennedy. The joint 
committee investigation should include con- 
sideration of laws, treaties, regulations, and 
policies of the Federal, Government relating 
to immigration into the United States; use of 
visas and passports in travel to and from the 
United States; security of United States bor- 
ders and shores against unauthorized travel; 
cooperation of United States law enforce- 
ment agencies with similar agencies of other 
governments; conspiracy among foreign na- 
tionals, between foreign nationals and United 
States citizens, or among United States citi- 
zens to violate Federal laws or to flee or 
assist in the flight from the United States 
of persons seeking to avoid criminal prose- 
cution or imprisonment; and extradition and 
other matters which may be related to the 
process of bringing to justice in the United 

States persons abroad who are suspected of 

committing criminal offenses. 

(b) The joint committee shall report to 
Congress the results of its investigation and 
make such recommendations to Congress as 
it considers advisable for legislative actions 
relating to the subjects of its investigation. 

(c) The joint committee shall cease to 
exist 30 days after it makes its final report 
and recommendations under subsection (b). 

Sec. 2. (a) The joint committee shall be 
composed of (1) four Members of the Sen- 
ate, two appointed by the President pro tem- 
pore of the Senate from the majority party 
and two appointed by him from the minor- 
ity, and (2) four Members of the House of 
Representatives, two appointed by the Speak- 
er of the House of Representatives from the 
majority party and two appointed by him 
from the minority party. 
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(b) Vacancies in the membership of the 
joint committee shall not affect the power 
of the re: members to execute the 
functions of the joint committee, and shall 
be filled in the same manner as in the case 
of the original selection. The joint committee 
shall select a chairman from among the 
members appointed from the majority party. 

(c) The joint committee is authorized to 
utilize the services, information, and facili- 
ties of departments and agencies in the Ex- 
ecutive Branch of the Government. Those 
departments and agencies are authorized and 
directed to furnish to the joint committee 
such services, information, and facilities as 
the joint committee may request. 

(a In carrying out its duties under this 
Act the joint committee, or any duly au- 
thorized subcommittee thereof, is authorized 
to hold such hearings’ or investigations, to 
sit and act at such places and times within 
the United States or elsewhere, to require, 
by subpena or otherwise, the attendance of 
such witnesses and the production of such 
books, papers, and documents, to administer 
such oaths, and to take such testimony as 
it deems advisable. Subpenas may be issued 
over the signature of the chairman of the 
joint committee or by any member desig- 
nated by him or by the joint committee, and 
may be served by such person or persons as 
may be designated by such chairman or 
member. The chairman of the joint commit- 
tee or any member thereof may administer 
oaths to witnesses. 

(e) The joint committee is authorized to 
appoint and fix the compensation of such 
experts, consultants, and clerical and steno- 
graphic assistants, to procure such printing 
and binding, and to make such expendi- 
tures, as it deems necessary and advisable. 

(f) The expenses of the joint committee 
shall be paid from the contingent fund of 
the House of Representatives upon vouchers 
signed by the chairman. 


[From Life, June 21, 1968, p. 34] 


He enjoyed one triumph: he won a $2,000 
settlement for his spill on the track. But 
he writhed, inwardly, at the awful setbacks 
Arabs endured at the hands of the Jewish 
blitzkrieg in the six-day desert war last sum- 
mer, and gradually envisioned Robert Ken- 
nedy as the archenemy of Arabic hopes and 
dreams. “We argued a lot about the Jews,” 
says Market Owner Weidner. “He hates them. 
He claims they are responsible for. the fact 
that his people do not have jobs and money. 
I told him that I had many bad experiences 
with the Gestapo but that I do not hate 
Germans. I tried to tell him that hate eats 
you up. He wouldn’t listen. He would just 
say, ‘I’m a Jordanian Arab.’ He was con- 
sumed with himself. If he should die for 
what he has done, he will go to his deat 
believing that he, Sirhan Sirhan, was tbe 
one in the right.” 


[From he Washington Post, June 11, 1968] 
KENNEDY DEATHS SEEN CONSPIRACY 

SPOKANE, WasH., June 10.—Sen. Henry M. 
Jackson (D-Wash.), said today he thinks the 
deaths of both Sen. Robert F. Kennedy and 
President John F. Kennedy were the results 
of conspiracies. 

“I have no proof,” the Chairman of the 
Senate Interior Committee said, “and I have 
collected no evidence. But I am convinced 
personally that those deaths and that of 
Martin Luther King were planned by groups, 
not the individuals who actually did the 
assassinating.” 


[From the Washington Evening Star, June 
11, 1968] 
INVESTIGATORS SEEM CONVINCED Ray Gor HELP 
(By Michael Cope) 
Toronto.—Canadian and American agents 
working together on the two-months-old 
Dr. Martin Luther King assassination ap- 
peared convinced today others were involved 
besides the man charged with the slaying, 
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James Earl Ray, arrested Saturday in Lon- 
don, 

Canadian Mounties, and American FBI 
agents who flew to Toronto where Ray hid 
out for a month after King’s assassination 
in Memphis, Tenn., have determined that at 
least two men were seen with Ray. 

They have built up a picture of a small- 
time hoodlum whom they doubt had the 
ability to plan and carry out the assassina- 
tion he is charged with and then to elude the 
massive manhunt. 

They have also determined Ray was fright- 
ened and panicked when the FBI released a 
picture of him that Canadian newspapers 
published. 

The Royal Canadian Mounted Police in 
Toronto said: “He didn’t come cold to this 
city and make all his own arrangements. 
There was help of some kind, although we 
haven't got all the answers yet.“ 

The deputy chief of the metropolitan To- 
ronto police department, Bernard Simmonds, 
whose criminal investigation bureau has 
been working on the Ray case for a week, 
said: “I think someone else was the master- 
mind.” 

And an unnamed American investigator 
up here was quoted as saying: “A guy like 
Ray, a five times loser with the law, just 
does not have the background for the way he 
behaved.” 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Evening Star, 
June 12, 1968] 

UNITED STATES SUBMITS REQUEST FOR RAY’S 
EXTRADITION 

Lonpon— . . . The formal extradition 
request came as Scotland Yard delved into 
the mysteries.of Ray's stay in Britain. 

Ray has been traced to two London hotels 
between May 28 and his arrest Saturday, but 
there is an unexplained gap of about 10 days, 
starting May 17 when he left Lisbon. 

CONTACTS ARE SOUGHT 

While British police were trying to ascer- 
tain whether Ray had any contacts in Lon- 
don, detectives in Toronto were searching for 
a short blond man who reportedly came look- 
ing for Ray in a rooming house three or four 
days after the suspect flew to London 


Mr. TIERNAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I yield to the 
gentleman from Rhode Island. 

Mr. TIERNAN. I wish to commend the 
gentleman on his very scholarly discus- 
sion of these very involved and very com- 
plex legal questions that have been 
brought to the attention of the Members 
of. Congress in the recent proceedings in 
London. I certainly wish to commend 
him for his diligence and his industrious 
efforts here tonight, and I am sure we 
may have the opportunity to act upon 
the matter, as I understand we will be 
coming back in September. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I appreciate the 
gentleman’s comments, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time 
of the gentleman has expired. 


END THE IMPASSE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. HALPERN] is 
recognized for 10 minutes, 

Mr. HALPERN, Mr. Speaker, it is a 
painful task for any American to pick 
up his Friday newspaper and read the 
Vietnam casualty statistics of the previ- 
ous week. I find it even more disturbing 
that American boys continue to die while 
the negotiations at Paris remain stale- 
mated. And now, the administration is 
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predicting a third wave” of attacks by 
the Communists sometime within the 
next 2 months, which will certainly 
result in even more death and destruc- 
tion. 

Yet, despite this state of affairs, the 
administration has failed to directly pro- 
pose a cease-fire at Paris. In fact, Secre- 
tary Clifford rejected such a suggestion 
on July 13, declaring that “there are a 
number of actions that are necessary be- 
fore we reach that stage.” I find it diffi- 
cult to fathom the meaning of this state- 
ment in light. of past administration 
assurances that it would make the estab- 
lishment of a cease-fire the first order of 
business in negotiations with North Viet- 
nam. President Johnson told the entire 
Nation in his state of the Union message 
of last January that; 

If a basis for peace talks can be established 
on the San Antonio foundations—and it is 
my hope and my prayer that they can—we 
would consult with our allies and with the 
other side to see if a complete cessation of 
hostilities—a really true cease-fire—could be 
made the first order of business. 


Moreover, on June 21, Vice President 
HuMPHREY reportedly responded to a 
question regarding the administration's 
willingness to offer a cease-fire by 
saying: 

You bet we are. We're prepared for a cease- 
fire any hour of the day. However, Hanoi has 
shown no such interest. But it may. I think 
we ought to keep pounding away at it. 


From these contradictory statements, 
it would appear that the administration 
has, once again, changed course in mid- 
stream. The President should at least 
state this country’s position on a cease- 
fire in order to clarify the issue to the 
American people. Better yet, I urge that 
our negotiators at Paris be instructed to 
formally offer North Vietnam a cease- 
fire. The United States should do every- 
thing in its power to stop the senseless 
slaughter in Vietnam. We have nothing 
at all to lose by placing the proposal on 
the table. The negotiations are presently 
making no visible progress, and new and 
fresh proposals are needed to end the 
impasse. And most importantly, a cease- 
fire will save thousands of lives. 


ABE FORTAS—STILL THE PRESI- 
DENT’S FIXER 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. ASHBROOK] is recog- 
nized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, I have 
pointed out for a number of years that 
Justice Abe Fortas, on the record, has 
been little more than the President’s 
fixer. The hearings in the Senate are 
certainly bearing this out although the 
word “fixer” may never be used. 

Testifying before the Senate Judiciary 
Committee, Justice Fortas said it was his 
honor and privilege to serve the Presi- 
dent in a variety of capacities. Most self- 
respecting Supreme Court Justices would 
have scrupulously avoided this question- 
able intimacy with the Chief Executive. 
The public cynicism regarding Govern- 
ment and political officials stems from 
this type of activity and President John- 
son has done more to foster doubts re- 
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garding the honesty of Government than 
any man in recent years. The Bobby 
Baker affairs, Billie Sol Estes, Walter 
Jenkins, and the long line of coverups in 
this administration have shown cronyism 
at its worst. Abe Fortas has never been 
involved in any illegal activity as far as 
the public record can show but his breach 
of ethics has done as much to hurt the 
credibility of Government as Bobby 
Baker ever did. This has been President 
Johnson’s single greatest failure and one 
of the central reasons he has never been 
able to unite the American people in this 
time of crisis. 

One might well ask whether it would 
be Justice Fortas’ “pleasure” and “privi- 
lege” to serve his President if he got a 
midnight call from him in which the 
President indicated that another one of 
his advisors was arrested in the YMCA 
for making improper advances to a young 
man. Would Justice Fortas dutifully come 
down from his bench and intervene with 
the Washington Post and Washington 
Star to kill the story? Or would his 
“privilege” and pleasure“ lead him to 
some precinct cellblock to spring the 
wrongdoer? Or would it lead him to the 
bedroom of some judge at 2 a.m. to ar- 
range for a quick release? This is not at 
all unlikely in light of his activity in serv- 
ing as the President’s fixer at the time 
of the Walter Jenkins affair or the in- 
famous 1948 Texas senatorial election 
scandal. 

Does this sound like an exaggeration? 
Once you embark on this questionable 
activity, how do you ever know? Yes- 
terday, Justice Fortas admitted making 
a telephone call to a former business as- 
sociate on clearly political—as a matter 
of fact, Democratic Party political“ 
matters. As to whether or not the Presi- 
dent had asked him to intervene, he took 
what amounted to a Supreme Court 
Justice’s fifth amendment. He asked to 
be excused from either affirming or deny- 
ing any conversation he may have had 
with the President of the United States. 

Where does this leave the Congress, 
the litigants before the Court, the Amer- 
ican people? If he is to continue his role 
as the President’s fixer and then take 
the adamant position that any of his ac- 
tivities for, in behalf of, or at the request 
of the President should be circumscribed 
with secrecy, we can only expect the 
worst. 

The point is simple: Where would Mr. 
Fortas stop in his “pleasure” and “privi- 
lege” to serve the President? Where 
would he draw the line? Indeed, once 
started there is a great difficulty to draw 
the line. That is why judges in general, 
Supreme Court Justices in particular, 
make a concerted effort to insulate 
themselves from the usual political or 
legislative activities which could throw 
suspicion on their actions, That is why 
the time-honored precedent which has 
required Supreme Court members to 
scrupulously avoid any improper con- 
nection with the President should be 
burned into the conscience of its chief 
offender, “Abe the Fixer.” If the Senate 
hearings have accomplished nothing else, 
they have clearly shown Mr. Fortas is 
suspect in his actions as the President’s 
contidante. Even the ultraliberal Wash- 
ington Post has grudgingly conceded this. 
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I never did think he was impartial. I 
knew he was not. I have always known 
he was one of the most radical men ever 
to be appointed and I was not being face- 
tious when I indicated in 1965 that about 
the only reason for his nomination was 
to make Chief Justice Warren look like 
a moderate. Now the public is getting a 
better picture of his association with the 
President, Many of us think this is im- 
proper but his radical political beliefs are 
still his greatest deterrent to the ele- 
vation as Chief Justice. 

While on the subject of Walter Jen- 
kins, following that affair President 
Johnson indicated that he was subject- 
ing all of his future key appointments to 
a security check. Abe Fortas’ record of 
involvement with Communist fronts and 
Communists in the late thirties and early 
forties was glossed over and never fully 
explained. It is not likely that Justice 
Fortas was ever subjected to a thorough 
security check by his political crony, 
Lyndon B. Johnson. The record is still 
there but I suppose it would be laughed 
away with the usual answer—indiscri- 
minate flirtation with radicals in this 
time of political ferment. You can buy it 
if you want to but I will not. 

Mr. Fortas’ record clearly shows he 
was a member of the National Lawyers 
Guild and served as a member of its 
committee on farm problems. The news- 
letter of the National Lawyers Guild of 
July 1937 lists him on page 2. He was 
entertained at Sky-Top-Fair, Washing- 
ton, D.C. in May of 1940 according to 
their newsletter and the Washington 
Post of May 1, 1940, page 17. The League 
of Women Shoppers, sponsor of the 
Fair, was also a Communist front. He 
appears on the May 1942 letterhead as 
member, National Committee of the In- 
ternational Juridical Association, an- 
other Communist-front organization. 

We tend to overlook his radical liberal 
philosophy and associations. In 1965, I 
pointed out the following in an address 
on this floor: 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, if the Presi- 
dent were to have searched out a person who 
would be less qualified to sit on the Supreme 
Court of the United States he could not have 
done much better than in his selection of 
Abe Fortas. About the only plausible expla- 
nation would be that the President wants to 
make a moderate out of Chief Justice Warren. 


His record will clearly bear that out. 
For example, page 19 of the New York 
Times of June 15, 1937, tells of his ap- 
pearance at a labor institute in New 
Brunswick, N.J. The heading was “High 
Court Assailed at Labor Institute.” In 
those days the radical left was attacking 
the Supreme Court because it had not 
yet been packed or polluted by F. D. R. 
Professor Fortas gave a good: indication 
of his legal perfidy, to quote the New 
York Times, when he said the “law is 
merely a guidepost, a set of ambiguous 
principles which can be adjusted to meet 
particular situations.” Just what we need 
on the Supreme Court, fellow Americans, 
is a radical left-wing lawyer who has 
that type of philosophy. His record would 
indicate that he has never changed. My 
file is full of anecdotes which would, on 
their face, seem to wash out any usual 
applicant for Supreme Court confirma- 
tion but not the President’s fixer. 
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In my file on Justice Fortas, I still have 
the June 4, 1967, article by Fred P. 
Graham which is entitled “The Many- 
Sided Justice Fortas.” When I read this 
article in the New York Times magazine 
section, I could not help but cringe at 
how far our country had come from the 
day when men who served on the Su- 
preme Court would have considered it a 
total breach of ethics to get involved in 
matters affecting the other two branches 
of Government. Not so with Mr. Fortas, 
He even spoke out recently regarding the 
draft—General Hershey in particular— 
and Martin Luther King’s civil disobedi- 
ence. Both matters are the type which 
will undoubtedly come before the Su- 
preme Court in litigation, time and time 
again. Yet Mr. Fortas, in the vernacular 
of sports, telegraphs his punch, and in 
sophisticated terms outlines the “right 
and wrong” of these substantive issues 
before they even come up for decision. 

One of my great favorites, the late 
Senator Jim Reed, of Missouri, a great 
constitutional Democrat, some 25 years 
ago put the whole Supreme Court mess 
in perspective with one succinct state- 
ment. He had led the fight against Roose- 
velt’s court-packing scheme in the 1930’s 
and stated, in retrospect some years later, 
“Roosevelt failed in packing the Supreme 
Court but he sure as Hell succeeded in 
polluting it.” 

In the case of the President's “fixer,” 
Abe Fortas, it can readily be seen how 
this polluting process is being carried out. 
Senator GRIFFIN should be roundly 
cheered by any thinking American who 
still clings to the idea that there should 
be a strict separation of powers among 
the three branches of Government and 
that Supreme Court Justices should 
not have to be reminded to preserve some 
modicum of ethics. I doubt that he de- 
serves to be impeached for his continuing 
role as the President’s fixer but he cer- 
tainly should not be elevated to the ex- 
tremely important position of Chief Jus- 
tice of the United States. 

I include the Fred P, Graham article, 
“The Many-Sided Justice Fortas,” here- 
tofore referred to: 

THE MANY-SIDED JUSTICE FORTAS 
(By Fred P. Graham) 

WASHINGTON.—Lawyers and visitors to the 
marble chamber of the United States Su- 
preme Court sat in fascination one day 
recently as Justice Abe Fortas leaned for- 
ward and spoke from the traditional junior 
seat at the far left of the Chief Justice. His 
subject was the country’s juvenile courts and 
by the time he was through, in less than an 
hour, it was clear that Fortas had rewritten 
the basic premises of juvenile court law. 

Speaking in a level voice that carried 
easily across the hushed room, Fortas 
rejected the theory, followed since 1899, that 
Juvenile court judges could preside as gov- 
ernmental substitute parents, dispensing 
freedom or punishment without benefit of 
prior notice of charges, counsel, protection 


against self-incrimination or the right to 
confront one’s accusers. 

“Neither the 14th Amendment nor the Bill 
of Rights is for adults only,” Fortas declared. 
“Under our Constitution, the condition of 
being a boy does not justify a kangaroo 
court.“ 


It was an impressive performance, all the 
more impressive considering the tendency 
of the Court to make its major pronounce- 
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ments through the words of its senior mem- 
bers. Yet here was its newest member presid- 
ing over an important change in constitu- 
tional law. Furthermore, in taking a long 
stride toward additional rights for criminal 
suspects—an area that has increasingly 
divided the Court into shaky blocs of five 
and four—Fortas’s innovations were backed 
wholly or in part by eight of the nine Jus- 
tices. His opinion was thorough, scholarly 
and obviously intended to be read and cited 
for years to come. It was the high-water 
mark of Fortas’s two-year-old judical ca- 
reer, and it came, as most observers of his 
long interest in civil liberties would have 
predicted, in the form of a bold advance for 
individual rights. 

Forty-eight hours earlier, Fortas had made 
an equally persuasive statement, on an en- 
tirely different subject, to an equally rapt 
audience of one, It was made by telephone 
to Hot Springs, Va., to Albert L. Nickerson, 
chairman of the Mobil Oil Company, and 
also chairman of the influential Business 
Council, which had opened its semiannual 
meeting in Hot Springs the previous day. 

The meeting had begun with a bang that 
echoed in the White House. Ralph Lazarus, 
president of Federated Department Stores, 
Inc., and chairman of the Business Council’s 
Committee on the Domestic Economy, had 
made headlines by informing the press that 
after long and informative talks with Gov- 
ernment officials, the committee calculated 
that Government spending for Vietnam 
would go up $5-billion next year over the 
Administration’s public estimate. Lazarus’s 
description of the increase (for Vietnam es- 
calation”—had raised hackles among deficit- 
conscious Congressmen and goose-bumps 
among war-conscious European leaders. 

Fortas’s call, he told Nickerson was to 
transmit Lyndon Johnson’s ire to the Busi- 
ness Council over a statement that the Presi- 
dent considered misleading. The President 
expected a clarification, Fortas said, and Laz- 
arus quickly complied. He said the $5-billion 
figure was merely an estimate of already 
identified additional expenditures and did 
not portend enlargement of the war. Obvi- 
ously, the President had chosen a man to 
pass the word who knew how to speak the 
businessman’s language. 

Fortas’s intimacy with top businessmen 
has always been overshadowed by his identity 
as a strong civil libertarian. During Senate 
hearings on his confirmation to the Court, 
a right-wing group circulated leaflets link- 
ing him to “Communist-front organizations,” 
for example, but nobody advertised the out- 
standing ability of Fortas, a top-notch Wash- 
ington lawyer, to understand the problems of 
businessmen and plead their cause. 

Now, at the end of his second Supreme 
Court term, it is clear that both sets of be- 
liefs have colored his philosophy as a Justice. 

Fortas came to the Court with a reputa- 
tion as Lyndon Johnson’s closest lawyer 
friend; a shrewd, tough advocate with a phi- 
losophy reminiscent of Clarence Darrow's 
and clients reminiscent of Daddy Warbucks. 
He has been a liberal Justice, but it has been 
Great Society liberalism, reflecting jointly 
compassion for the poor and sympathy for big 
business, which sets Johnsonian liberalism 
apart from the older brand that has been 
the touchstone of the Warren Court. Thus, 
on questions involving the rights of racial 
minorities, criminal suspects and those ac- 
cused of doubtful national loyalty, he has 
stood firm with the liberals. But he has ex- 
pressed a sympathy for the problems of cor- 
porate business that has not been reflected 
in the Supreme Court’s majority opinions 
since the “nine old men” knuckled under to 
the New Deal 30 years ago. 

The present movement to limit police in- 
terrogation, Fortas believes, is a continua- 
tion of the process that first brought the 
abolition of the rack and thumbscrew, then 
the rubber hose, and is now in the process 
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of excluding psychological pressures. He 
considers the legal equality of Negroes to be 
a parallel evolution. 

By nature a tough-minded, precise man, 
Fortas occasionally surprises his former col- 
leagues by a tendency as a judge to paint 
with a broad brush when dealing with indi- 
vidual rights. Those who formerly worked 
under the stern perfectionist at the law firm 
of Arnold, Fortas & Porter read with some 
awe that in a speech to law students at New 
York University this spring, Fortas said that 
as a result of recent legal reforms “the poor 
as well as the rich are equally entitled to 
retain Cravath, Swaine & Moore or Arnold 
& Porter or Edward Bennett Williams ... 
and that a destitute, friendless Negro is en- 
titled, equally with the pillar of the com- 
munity, to make clear to the police, in a 
firm but dignified way, of course, that he 
will not answer their questions but will ex- 
ercise his precious right to remain mute.” 

In one respect, Fortas is more liberal than 
the prevailing view among the other “liberal” 
Justices—Chief Justice Earl Warren and Jus- 
tices Hugo L. Black, William O. Douglas and 
William J. Brennan Jr. On the theory that 
“the state’s pursuit is justice, not a vic- 
tim,” Fortas believes that any conviction 
should be overturned if the prosecution con- 
cealed information useful to the defend- 
ant—a change many lawyers believe would 
fundamentally alter the adversary system of 
justice. 

Fortas’ view seems to reflect the fact that 
his experience in criminal law was primarily 
in the field of antitrust cases, which often 
turn on statistical evidence, rather than in 
the blood-and-guts, shoot-from-the-hip pro- 
ceedings that frequently characterize a crim- 
inal trial. 

Since issues of criminal law and civil 
liberties tend to attract the most public at- 
tention, Fortas’s stand with the liberals on 
those questions has created the impression 
that he has little in common with the Jus- 
tices who are considered more conservative— 
Tom C. Clark, Potter Stewart, Bryon R. 
White and John M, Harlan. In fact, in many 
cases that pit the Goverment against busi- 
ness, Fortas has broken sharply with the 
liberals. 

Fortas summed up his philosophy in his 
dissent to the Court's recent decision to de- 
lay the merger between the Pennsylvania 
and New York Central Railroads. In a special 
note at the end of his dissent, Fortas wrote: 
“The Court’s decision . . is a reversion to 
the days of judicial negation of governmental 
action in the economic sphere. We should be 
conservative and restrained, I think, when 
all we can say is no. The courts may be 
the principal guardians of the liberties of the 
people. They are not the chief administrators 
of its economic destiny.” 

The current division on the Court over 
business concentration reflects more than 
Fortas’s particularly legal background as a 
corporation lawyer. A split has developed, 
almost along age lines. Chief Justice War- 
ren, 76, and Justices Black 81; Douglas, 68; 
Clark, 67, and Brennan, 61, have consistently 
supported the Government’s antimerger 
prosecutions. Fortas, 57 this month; Harlan, 
68; Stewart, 52; and White 50, have dis- 
sented; they assert that the majority, pro- 
ceeding from the conviction that bigness is 
badness, is applying anachronistic brakes to 
the natural development of a modern 
economy. 

It is interesting that while the Court's 
older liberals have adjusted smoothly to 
changing concepts of human rights, they 
sometimes appear awkward and old-fashioned 
in analyzing economic issues. Their opinions 
(especially when delivered orally by Black 
and Douglas) include such references as 
“Wall Street” and “the interests“ terms as 
alien to Fortas’s Great Society liberalism as 
the New Deal's Blue Eagle and slaughtered 
hogs. 
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Nevertheless, Fortas is sensitive to a show 
of excessive economic muscle by large 
companies and can be as righteous as any 
trustbuster in denouncing what he con- 
siders predatory tactics. Last year, when 
General Motors tried to convince the Court 
that its contracts gave G.M. the right to 
punish G.M. dealers who sold cars through 
discount houses, he demolished the theory 
and branded the company’s conduct as a 
“classic conspiracy in restraint of trade.” 

Fortas stands apart from the liberal bloc 
in another field, too. They generally revere 
the press as a bulwark of democracy, but 
Fortas is deeply suspicious of the Fourth 
Estate. Until he came along and provided the 
fifth vote necessary to affirm the obscenity 
conviction of Ralph Ginzburg, publisher of 
Eros and other erotica, the Court had con- 
sistently overturned obscenity convictions. 
Fortas gave another clue to his thinking 
about the press when he dissented from the 
Court’s decision to throw out a judgment for 
invasion of privacy against Life magazine for 
a review of the play “The Desperate Hours.” 
He will oppose, Fortas said, any move by the 
Court to “place insuperable obstacles in the 
way of recovery by persons who are injured 
by reckless and heedless assaults provided 
they are in print.” In fact, some lawyers be- 
lieve that the Court’s recent limitations on 
the right to recover damages for libel and in- 
vasion of privacy by newspapers suggest that 
Fortas might eventually lead a revolt against 
the current majority. 

Fortas did not develop his attitude toward 
the press only since being elevated to the 
bench, of course. Once, while he was practic- 
ing law, a reporter who specialized in finan- 
cial news wrote an article about a business 
transaction involving one of Fortas’ clients. 
The next day, he received a letter on the busi- 
ness stationery of Arnold, Fortas & Porter 
that bore nothing but the saluation, a blank 
page, and Fortas’ signature at the bottom. 

Puzzled, the reporter telephoned Fortas, 
who explained that he had started to dictate 
a letter telling the reporter what he thought 
of the article. “But then I thought about the 
laws of libel,” he said, “and just signed it and 
sent it on.” The reporter recalls that Fortas 
did not laugh when he told the story. 

The career of Abe Fortas combines two 
venerable American success stories: The 
Southern Smoothie Who Came East, and The 
Jewish Immigrant’s Son Who Worked His 
Way Up. 

The fifth child of a cabinetmaker who 
emigrated from England, Fortas was born in 
Memphis, Tenn., and started to earn a living 
at the age of 13 by playing the violin at 
dances and working at night in a shoe store. 
He went to public schools and a Presbyterian 
college (Southwestern) before going East to 
Yale Law School. After graduation he ar- 
rived in Washington and was soon recruited 
by one of his former law professors, William 
O. Douglas, to join the legal staff of the Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission. By 1942, 
at the age of 32, he had risen into the inner 
circle of the New Deal as Under Secretary of 
the Interior, where he proved the equal of 
the best bureaucratic gut fighters around. In 
one memorable exchange of correspondence 
with Wayne Morse (then with the War Labor 
Board), who had accused Fortas of using 
“trickster” tactics in a jurisdictional squab- 
ble, Fortas replied that Morse was “com- 
pletely unsuited for any position which re- 
quired the exercise of judgment and bal- 
ance,” had conducted himself “as if he were 
bereft of his senses,” and was guilty of “un- 
scrupulous, undignified and irrational con- 
duct.” 

By 1946 he was ready to leave the adminis- 
trative wars for more rewarding labors as a 
private lawyer. Soon, the firm of Arnold, 
Fortas & Porter was representing such clients 
as Coca-Cola, Pan American and Federated 
Department Stores, and Fortas was earning 
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a reputation as a man who could get things 
done, in or out of court. 

Harold Ickes, F.D.R.’s Secretary of the In- 
terior, introduced Fortas to Congressman 
Lyndon B. Johnson in the late thirties be- 
cause he thought they were two young men 
who could help each other on the way up. 
Thus it was natural for Lyndon Johnson to 
ask his friend Fortas for help in 1948, when 
he got in a legal-political jam back home in 
Texas. 

Johnson had come out 87 votes ahead in 
the Democratic senatorial primary, but his 
opponent had won a Federal court order to 
keep Johnson’s name off the ballot for the 
general election. Fortas persuaded Justice 
Hugo L. Black, who had supervisory juris- 
diction over the Federal courts in Texas, to 
reverse the order and put Johnson’s name on 
the ballot and he went on to win the election. 
Ever since, Fortas has tended to turn up at 
Johnson’s side whenever the problems re- 
quired discreet, decisive action. 

Fortas advised Senator Johnson in his suc- 
cessful effort in 1949 to prevent a liberal, 
Leland Olds, from winning renomination as 
chairman of the Federal Power Commission. 
He assisted Vice President Johnson with the 
Government's program of equal employment 
in hiring and procurement. He was one of 
President Johnson’s closest advisers in the 
conflict-of-interest scandal surrounding 
Johnson’s former Senate aide, Robert G. 
Baker, and the arrest on morals charges of 
White House aide Walter Jenkins. 

In July, 1965, the President insisted that 
Fortas break a commitment to remain with 
his law firm and go on the Supreme Court, 
filling the vacancy created by Arthur J. Gold- 
berg’s move to the United Nations. At first, 
Fortas declined and President Johnson let 
the matter rest for a few days. Then he tele- 
phoned Fortas to say, “Come on over to the 
White House, I’m having a press conference.” 
When Fortas arrived, the President told him, 
I've just sent 50,000 men to Vietnam and I’m 
sending you to the Supreme Court.” Prepara- 
tions proceeded to announce the appoint- 
ment later that day and Fortas, never ex- 
pressly accepting, went along. 

The new Justice, it turned out, was not a 
man to be overawed by the seniority or fame 
of his colleagues. The first dissent he under- 
took to write involved an obscure dispute 
over a Small Business Administration con- 
tract. Black had persuaded a five-man ma- 
jority to support his view of the case, and 
was proceeding to write the Court’s opinion. 
Fortas circulated a draft of his dissent that 
was so persuasive that two Justices switched 
sides, transforming his draft into the even- 
tual majority opinion. Black, a strong-willed 
Justice who also likes to see his views pre- 
vail, had to publish his analysis in the form 
of a dissent. 

Fortas quickly established a reputation for 
writing scholarly, well-reasoned judicial 
opinions. He meticulously deals with every 
argument raised by a case, bolstering each 
point with elaborate citations, The result is 
typically a long opinion, heavy with footnotes 
and historical references but brightened by 
occasional lean, pithy passages. 

Fortas professes to believe that his passion 
for touching all the bases is a weakness—he 
says he has to guard against “starting with 
the invention of money” in each opinion— 
but most observers consider his style a valu- 
able addition to the Court, which has been 
criticized for demonstrating more zeal than 
scholarship in some opinions. 

Manners on the bench differ among the 
Justices. Brennan and White occasionally 
needle the attorneys, attempting to expose 
the strengths and weaknesses of both sides 
but rarely giving away their own thoughts. 

Chief Justice Warren and Black frequently 
point skeptically to certain aspects of a case, 
then look on with obvious incredulity as the 
lawyer attempts to explain his reasoning. 
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Fortas’s questions are often argumentative 
in a way that tends to foreshadow how he 
will vote. It was obvious, for example, before 
the Court’s 5-4 decision to limit confessions 
in the Miranda case that Fortas would cast 
the crucial fifth vote to restrict police power. 
In fact, as Fortas continued his questions, a 
young lawyer on the defendants’ side eased 
back into his seat and, with a knowing grin, 
scribbled a note to a friend: 

“If God be Fortas, who can be against us?” 

Fortas confronts lawyers with a stern, 
sometimes scowling visage, and those who 
try to fence verbally with him occasionally 
provoke snappish replies that remind old- 
timers of Felix Frankfurter, the peppery Jus- 
tice who formerly held Fortas’ seat. Fortas 
and Stewart, who sit side by side, often ham- 
mer away at the position they oppose by 
firing tough questions at counsel. Since the 
two Justices frequently hold opposite opin- 
ions, the result is what could be called a 
trialogue, with the lawyer acting as the 
middleman in the argument between the 
two judges. 

The Fortas style is not strange to a Court 
that has included such vigorous judicial 
advocates as Marshall, Taney, Brandeis, 
Frankfurter and Black. At the same time, 
Fortas typifies another well-established tra- 
dition—represented by such Justices as Grier, 
Taft, Frankfurter, Douglas and Goldberg— 
of continued involvement in other branches 
of the Government after joining the Court. 
In short, Fortas’ instinct for making the 
wheels turn did not vanish when he donned 
the robe. 

There is much tut-tutting in gossipy 
Washington that President Johnson has con- 
tinued to call upon Fortas for some of the 
same chores that marked their long associa- 
tion before he became a Justice. 

“You know how Johnson has always 
worked,” explained one official who found 
himself consulting Fortas on an Administra- 
tion legal matter. “He has a problem and 
he calls up a half-dozen people and asks 
their advice. Maybe he doesn’t tell any of 
them he has talked to the others. It doesn’t 
occur to him not to call Fortas, just because 
he’s on the Supreme Court.” Fortas is also 
drawn into nonjudicial matters by friends 
who want Government jobs and know he still 
carries weight at the White House. 

Periodically, word leaks out about Fortas’ 
involvement in such matters as the unsuc- 
cessful campaign to land Bill D. Moyers the 
job as Under Secretary of State and his ef- 
forts to secure a Federal judgeship for David 
G. Bress, the United States Attorney for the 
District of Columbia. Other moonlighting 
chores are White House ents—ad- 
vising the President on coping with steel 
price increases and helping to frame meas- 
ures to head off transportation strikes. With 
the increasing intensity of war in Vietnam, 
Fortas is also consulted more and more on 
foreign policy. 

Fortas flatly refuses to discuss his deal- 
ings with the executive branch and points 
out that he has never, ever, talked about 
his relationship with President Johnson. His 
attitude is based on more than their long, 
close friendship. Fortas has always believed 
that one of the gravest sins of officialdom is 
to kiss and tell. “History has a claim on a 
Secretary of State,” he said recently, appar- 
ently selecting the office as a random ex- 
ample, “but not on his adviser. If the Sec- 
retary of State has a person to whom he 
pours out his heart, that man owes the same 
duty of silence as a lawyer, or a doctor or 
minister.” 

Fortas says he will “take with me to my 
grave” personal or official secrets that he 
learned in the service of Ickes, Roosevelt, 
Truman and Johnson; that he will never 
write his memoirs, even if he outlives all 
the major characters of his story; and that 
he will leave no papers as grist for historians 
after he is gone. 
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A pity, since Fortas’ instinct for landing 

in the center of things extends also to the 
unofficial business of the Court. For exam- 
ple, when Justice Brennan became con- 
cerned last year over conservative attacks on 
a brilliant former member of the New Left 
at Berkeley whom Brennan had picked as his 
law clerk, Fortas took a hand in settling the 
affair. The clerkship went to another young 
man. 
Another interesting incident occurred 
after newspapermen learned that Justice 
Douglas was on a $12,000 annual retainer 
from a nonprofit foundation with very thin 
financial ties to gambling interests in Las 
Vegas. Furthermore, the foundation was 
under investigation for possible income tax 
irregularities. 

Eager to demonstrate that the foundation 
had nothing to hide, one of its officers, 
Pulitzer prize-winner Harry S. Ashmore, told 
the press that the group would stay above 
reproach by following what he called a 
“Caesar’s wife” policy. The “Caesar's wife“ 
policy turned out to involve hiring Fortas’ 
wife, Carolyn, a crack Washington tax 
lawyer, who was retained by the foundation 
to look into the matter. Her favorable report 
on the tax status of the foundation has 
since been quoted to the press as assurance 
that all is well. That the investigation was 
concluded without raising any hint of a 
possible conflict of interest is further evi- 
dence of Fortas’ prowess as a behind-the- 
scenes mover and shaker. 

All things considered, Abe Fortas has done 
exceedingly well for a boy who worked his 
way through college and law school, partly 
by playing the violin at parties. But unlike 
the President, he does not publicly relate his 
liberalism to his early struggle, and he ap- 
pears to wear his subsequent good fortune 
with comfort and style. 

He and his wife (they have no children) 
live in a spacious house that was recently in- 
cluded in a tour of such impressive George- 
town homes as the former residence of 
Jacqueline Kennedy. They entertain beside a 
backyard pool and drive a Rolls-Royce when 
they go to parties, where Fortas displays his 
formidable talents as a dancer and conversa- 
tionalist. 

Fortas says that his duties as a Justice take 
more time than even his busy law practice 
did. He is “delighted” by this because he 
feared he would be unhappy in a “decom- 
pressed” job. For relaxation, he turns more 
often these days to music. One evening every 
week he joins another amateur and two pro- 
fessionals in a string quartet that plays for 
its own satisfaction. When visiting musicians 
like Isaac Stern come to Washington, Fortas 
frequently throws large parties in their honor 
at which the biggest names in town show up. 

At 57, Fortas is almost a quarter of a cen- 
tury younger than the Court’s oldest mem- 
ber. He probably will be around for a long 
while, and the passage of time tends in- 
evitably to reduce the nonjudicial activities 
of Supreme Court Justices and sharpen their 
image as judges—both in the public eye and 
in their own. 

Many people believe that if President John- 
son ever appoints a Chief Justice, he will 
select Fortas. He has already made a mark on 
the bench and, in addition to other numer- 
ous—and more valid—reasons for selecting 
Fortas, Lyndon Johnson might enjoy ap- 
pointing the first Jewish Chief Justice. But 
whether or not he ever holds that office, there 
are already promised in Fortas’s career some 
elements associated with the major figures 
of Supreme Court history—long tenure, 
scholarship, and the advocate’s knack for 
having things come out his way. 


THE COMMUNITY SELF-DETERMI- 
NATION ACT OF 1968 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 


man from New York [Mr. GOODELL] is 
recognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Speaker, last Fri- 
day, July 12, the joint statement of Mr. 
Curtis, Mr. WIDNALL, Mr. TAFT, and my- 
self explaining this legislation appeared 
in the Recorp at page 21111. Today addi- 
tional sponsors are introducing this bill. 

We believe this is landmark legisla- 
tion, which will open a new era of hope 
and progress in those areas of this land 
long bypassed by the affluence enjoyed 
by the majority of our people. Stated as 
simply as possible, we have designed a 
program which structures a major 
vehicle for marshaling the great po- 
tential of the people themselves in 
forging their own destiny. The method 
employs time-tested concepts of com- 
munity action and internal capital for- 
mation within the impoverished com- 
munity. The goal is local ownership of 
a substantial stake in the community for 
those who live and work there. The 
technique is involvement of the people, 
the private sector, and the Government 
in the traditional American partnership 
for the betterment of all. 

Under our plan, the people themselves 
will contribute their labor and genius; 
the private sector will contribute its ex- 
pertise and capital; and the Federal 
Government will contribute small sums 
of seed money and its economic strength 
as a guarantor of the loans made by the 
individual investor. 

The community self-determination 
program seeks to provide a means for 
poor people to move up to increased 
economic security and human dignity 
through their individual and mutual ef- 
forts. It is a product of the experience 
gained during the 4-year existence of 
the community action programs of the 
war on poverty, and from a wide range 
of Federal, State, local, and private ef- 
forts to achieve the same goals. 

There is widespread disappointment 
with the war on poverty, not only among 
conservative skeptics, but also among lib- 
eral intellectuals and the poor them- 
selves, both of whom were early and en- 
thusiastic advocates of the original pro- 
grams. Three important conclusions can 
be drawn from the operating experience 
of the war on poverty: 

First. The Federal Government cannot 
encourage genuine independence and de- 
cisionmaking at the community level, 
and at the same time hold the purse 
strings, pay the salaries, and compose 
the regulations, any more than it could 
manage the private enterprise system by 
centralized state planning, Russian style. 

Second. Antipoverty programs have 
not drawn the poor into the American 
economic system as earners, producers, 
owners, and entrepreneurs, but only up- 
holstered the poorhouse at the taxpayer’s 
expense, 

Third. Any effective community effort 
must be aimed on developing order, sta- 
bility, and participation in a meaningful 
shared quest; to achieve this, the people 
must acquire the ownership of produc- 
tive resources, control the profits, and 
make the decisions affecting their own 
environment and lives. 

The community self-determination 
program adopts sharply contrasting em- 
phasis and philosophy. 
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It is based on private local initiative 
4 control, not Government paternal- 

m. 

It is based on multiplying the effects 
of self-help, not distributing endless 
benefits out of tax dollars. 

It is based on bringing the aspiring 
poor into the American economic system 
as producers, earners, and owners, not on 
milking that system to provide Govern- 
ment benefits to nonparticipants. 

It is based on eventual renunciation ot 
initial Government assistance and sub- 
sequent individual profit, not perpetual 
nonprofit operation and dependence on 
e regulations and expendi- 
ures. 

It is based on the need for creating 
community stability and orderly prog- 
ress, not perpetuating the fragmentation 
and leadership vacuum of the poor 
neighborhood. 

It is based on widespread citizen par- 
ticipation, not meaningless role playing 
by self-styled leaders with little grass- 
roots support, 

It is based on generating indigenous 
leadership for positive, productive goals, 
not for the negative goal of demanding 
continuing Government action. 


FINDINGS AND PURPOSE 


This emphasis and philosophy is ex- 
plicitly set forth in the congressional 
findings and purpose, contained in sec- 
tions 2 and 3 of the bill: 


FINDINGS 


Sec. 2. The Congress hereby finds that 

(a) despite the unsurpassed affluence of 
the United States, there exists today a nation 
within a nation composed of millions of 
Americans in urban slums and declining 
areas of the countryside who live in poverty, 
misery and despair. The United States can- 
not achieve its full potential until all its 
people have a full and fair opportunity to 
earn, own, and enjoy their share of America’s 
growth and prosperity, and to exercise effec- 
tive control over their life situations, 

(b) programs and policies which tax some 
to support others offer no hope and no op- 
portunity to those who have the capacity to 
become productive, contributing citizens. 
Handouts are demeaning; they do violence 
to a man, strip him of dignity, and breed in 
him a resentment toward the total system. 
The nation must find ways, instead, to help 
presently non-productive citizens achieve 
the independence, self-respect, and well- 
being enjoyed by their more fortunate 
fellows. 

(c) the people of poor urban communi- 
ties and declining rural areas should be as- 

»Sisted in their efforts to achieve gainful 
employment and the ownership and con- 
trol of the resources of their community, 
including businesses, housing, and financial 
institutions. 

(d) the problems of our cities cannot be 
solved without dealing with the inseparably 
related problems of rural America. Special 
help should thus be offered for efforts which 
improve the economic conditions and stand- 
ard of living of the people of declining and 
depressed rural areas, and which reduce 
their out-migration from such areas to the 
overcrowded and explosive urban centers. 

(e) the private enterprise system and 
the independent sector should be offered 
new incentives to join with the people of 
a community in a partnership for individual 
and community improvement, especially in 
providing technical and managerial exper- 
tise, offering training for jobs with a future, 
providing investment capital, and building 
productive plants and facilities for sale to 
members of the community. Such a program 
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should be designed to permit the people of 
a community to utilize a share of the profits 
of community-sponsored enterpirses to pro- 
vide meeded social services, thereby reduc- 
ing the burden of taxation upon the rest of 
society. 

(f) programs designed to achieve these 
ends should also aim to restore to the peo- 
ple of local communities the power to par- 
ticipate directly and meaningfully in the 
making of public policy decisions on issues 
which affect their day to day lives. Such pro- 
grams should aim to free local communi- 
ties from excessive interference and control 
by centralized governments in which they 
have little or no effective voice. 

(g) order, stability, and progress can be 
achieved only when the people of a com- 
munity actively participate in, and are re- 
sponsible for, their own affairs in such areas 
as education, neighborhood planning, eco- 
nomic development, recreation and beauti- 
fication, and social services and welfare. 

(h) to achieve these ends, the people of a 
community must organize for responsible ac- 
tion, in such a way as to reduce fragmenta- 
tion, create order and stability, make opti- 
mum use of community resources, and maxi- 
mize the opportunity for creative leadership 
and self determination. 

() the role of government at all levels 
should be to reinforce, guarantee, and sup- 
port individual and mutual self-help efforts 
to make their maximum contribution to the 
strength and wealth of the nation. As that 
goal is approached, government incentives 
should be correspondingly phased out and 
government investment repaid, leaving the 
once dependent people to make their way as 
independent, unsubsidized participants in 
our national life. 

PURPOSE 


Sec. 3, It is therefore the purpose of this 
Act to provide for the establishment of com- 
munity development corporations, commu- 
nity development banks, and other support- 
ing programs and provisions, in order to mo- 
bilize the talents and resources of the people 
of this nation within a nation” to help 
them play a more meaningful and rewarding 
role in building a better, stronger, and more 
confident America. 

TITLE I—COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 
CORPORATIONS 

This title creates the basic mechanism 
for the community self-determination 
program, the Community Development 
Corporation, and outlines its organiza- 
tion process. 

PART A—NATIONAL COMMUNITY CORPORATION 
CERTIFICATION BOARD 

This part establishes an independent 
agency of the Federal Government, to 
supervise the organization of Commu- 
nity Development Corporation CDC's“. 
In many respects the Board will perform 
functions similar to those of the National 
Labor Relations Board in conducting 
union certification procedures. 

The Board is composed of five mem- 
bers, appointed by the President with the 
advice and consent of the Senate for 
staggered 5-year terms. Board members 
are to be compensated at the same rate 
as members of the Federal Home Loan 
Bank Board. 

The Board is empowered to perform a 
number of specified functions relating to 
the process of organizing community de- 
velopment corporations. These functions 
include: issuing provisional and final 
corporate charters, conducting and su- 
pervising referenda, providing counsel 
and technical assistance in the organiza- 
tion process, collecting and disseminat- 
ing relevant information, developing ap- 
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propriate forms for corporate charters 
and bylaws, and requiring annual re- 
ports of corporations so chartered. The 
Board also acts as a ministerial agent in 
releasing an initial seed-money grant to 
a CDC upon its final chartering, but does 
not administer a program in the usual 
sense. 

A National Advisory Committee on 
Community Development is created to 
advise the Board on its policies and op- 
erations, and to exert a critical review 
of the Board’s activities and the activi- 
ties of CDC’s chartered by it. The Board 
is required to make an annual report to 
the President and Congress. 

PART B: COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT CORP. 

The Community Development Corp.— 
CDC—is a corporation organized by the 
people of an urban or rural community 
“for the purpose of expanding their eco- 
nomic and educational opportunities, in- 
creasing their ownership of productive 
capital and property, improving their 
health, safety, and living conditions, en- 
hancing their personal dignity and inde- 
pendence, expanding their opportunities 
for meaningful decisionmaking, and gen- 
erally securing the economic develop- 
ment and social well-being and stability 
of their community area.” 

The CDC is a regular stock corporation 
having the usual powers incident to a 
business corporation. The community 
area in which the CDC functions may 
range in population from 5,000 to 300,000 
residents aged 16 and above, of whom 10 
percent must be CDC shareholders. 

Any resident of the community area 
may become a CDC shareholder by buy- 
ing CDC stock, which is priced at $5 par 
value. “Sweat equity” may be accepted 
in lieu of cash purchase of stock. Each 
stockholder has one vote in the affairs 
of the corporation, as do class C stock- 
holders of the Federal Banks for co- 
operatives. 

FUNCTIONS OF THE CDC 


The functions of the CDC would fall 
into six categories: 

First. Neighborhood services and com- 
munity improvement: basic education, 
child welfare, day care, preschool train- 
ing, health, consumer education, home- 
ownership counseling, college placement 
assistance, job finding, recreation, legal 
aid, and so forth. 

Second. Owner of stock of business en- 
terprises in the CDC area. 

Third. Sponsor, owner, or manager of 
housing in the community. 

Fourth, Advocate planning for neigh- 
borhood renewal, model cities, and so 
forth. 

Fifth. Representation of community 
interests in other areas of public policy 
and concern. 

Sixth. Encouragement of business, la- 
bor, religious and other voluntary par- 
ticipation in the self-help efforts of the 
community. 

FINANCING OF THE CDC 

The CDC would, once in operation, be 
financed by— 

First. Earnings from affiliated busi- 
nesses; 

Second. Contracts for services, with 
private sector and government agencies, 
on a cost-plus-fixed-fee basis; and 
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Third. Grants from the community 
development fund, earmarked for chari- 
table and educational purposes, which 
would not be subject to Federal tax. 

In the initial stages of CDC operation, 
before any substantial ownership of 
commercial businesses is achieved, pri- 
mary reliance would be on the contract 
mode, due to its lower capital require- 
ments, guaranteed profitably, and gen- 
eration of capital. Later, dividends from 
commercial businesses could become the 
primary source of CDC income. 

DIRECTORS 


The stockholders would choose nine 
CDC directors—plus two more for each 
10,000 stockholders in excess of 25,000— 
for 1-year terms, or for staggered 2-year 
terms, as specified in the CDC charter. 
The charter would include provisions for 
insuring fair and democratic operation, 
such as secret balloting, adequate notice, 
open and regular board meetings, and 
proxy procedures. At the option of the 
community, it could also provide for a 
Federal structure of representation for 
distinct groupings within the area. 

Regular open meetings of the entire 
CDC stockholding membership would be 
held at least twice a year, and a peti- 
tion of 20 percent of the membership 
could force a special meeting. 

All records of the CDC would be open 
to inspection by members and the dis- 
closures of related transactions would 
be required. The directors would appoint 
the executive officers of the CDC and the 
members of the business management 
board and the directors of the Commu- 
nity Development Bank. The directors 
would be required to make an annual 
report to stockholders—and also file with 
the NCCCB—covering the CDC activities 
and operations of the previous year. 

BUSINESS MANAGEMENT BOARD 


The function of the business manage- 
ment board is to provide overall manage- 
ment to CDC-owned businesses. It will 
be required to set and maintain reason- 
able standards to insure that they avoid 
both excessive retention of earnings and 
irresponsible distribution of required op- 
erating funds. That is, the BMB would 
exercise the rights of CDC as stockholder 
for each business, but would insulate 
business management decisions from im- 
mediate interference by CDC directors 
and stockholders. The responsibilities of 
the BMB, and the area in which it would 
have full management discretion, would 
be set forth in the CDC charter, as ap- 
proved by the NCCCB. 

The board would have nine members, 
appointed by the CDC directors to serve 
staggered 3-year terms. No more than 
three of the board members could simul- 
taneously be CDC directors. The mem- 
bers would be bonded for faithful per- 
formance of their duties like any other 
persons with comparable fiduciary re- 
sponsibilities. 

The board, acting for the CDC, would 
purchase and hold the stock of commu- 
nity businesses, elect directors, and ex- 
ercise general stockholders’ prerogatives 
on CDC’s behalf. The funds to finance 
the acquisition of stock would be trans- 
ferred to the CDC for its use, in accord- 
ance with the CDC charter, The board 
could distribute income to the CDC or 
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allocate it to reinvestment, provided that 
no more than 80 percent or less than 20 
percent is distributed to CDC. 

PART C: ORGANIZATION OF COMMUNITY 

DEVELOPMENT CORPS 

A CDC may be organized in any geo- 
graphic area, if the residents of the area 
so desire, so long as the area has be- 
tween 5,000 and 300,000 residents 16 
years of age or older and has either a 
rate of unemployment that is propor- 
tionately greater than the national aver- 
age or a median family income that is 
proportionately lower, as provided in 
section 138. 

Any five or more residents of the com- 
munity area—the “incorporators”—may 
apply for a charter as a CDC by filing 
articles of incorporation and certain 
other documents with the National 
Community Corporation Certification 
Board—the “Board.” 

The act's organizational provisions are 
designed to guarantee to all the residents 
of any area in which a CDC is proposed, 
and to all representative groups thereof, 
a full and fair opportunity to participate 
in the process of organizing the CDC and 
influencing the direction that it will take 
once it has been finally chartered. Ac- 
cordingly, the act provides that once one 
set of incorporators has taken the initial 
step toward the establishment of a CDC 
within a particular area a 60-day initial 
organization period must elapse before 
those incorporators may complete their 
application for a charter. During this 
initial organization period other sets of 
incorporators may take the initial step 
toward the establishment of competing 
CDC’s within the same or any larger or 
smaller overlapping area and with the 
same or different goals. In this fashion, 
the act insures that all elements within 
an area will have equal opportunity to 
define the community and the objectives 
of the CDC that is proposed to be 
established. 

Once the 60-day initial organization 
period has elapsed any such set of incor- 
` porators may complete its application for 
a charter as a CDC by filing its articles of 
incorporation, and organizational cer- 
tificate that will provide essential eco- 
nomic data with respect to the commu- 
nity proposed, and pledge cards person- 
ally signed by at least 5 percent of the 
residents of the proposed community. 

The requirement that any such set of 
incorporators must at this stage submit 
pledge cards signed by 5 percent of the 
residents of that community is one of 
several organizational provisions de- 
signed to insure that there is community 
support for a CDC in any area in which 
one is proposed and that the residents 
of such an area actually consider them- 
selves to be part of a community. Mani- 
festly, any proposed CDC that cannot 
meet this threshold, 5 percent require- 
ment should be eliminated at this stage 
and the act so provides. 

Any and all CDC’s proposed to be 
established in the potential community 
so-called, which is defined by section 135 
(a) as “the geographic area included 
within the combined perimeter” of the 
community proposed by the first set of 
incorporators and any other larger or 
smaller area proposed that includes any 
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portion of the area first proposed, that 
satisfy the threshold 5 percent require- 
ment and have otherwise submitted a 
proper application to the Board will 
ordinarily receive conditional charters 
not more than 30 days after the expira- 
tion of the initial organization period. 

In order to further guarantee that 
there is support for a CDC in its com- 
munity, the act contains further organi- 
zational requirements that all CDS’s so 
conditionally chartered must pass, These 
further requirements are designed to dis- 
close the largest geographic area in 
which there is community support for a 
CDC and to permit the residents there- 
of to determine by referendum which of 
the CDC’s proposed to be established 
therein shall receive a final charter. If 
only one CDC has qualified to receive a 
conditional charter, it alone will be au- 
thorized to attempt to comply with the 
further organizational requirements of 
the act. However, not infrequently condi- 
tional certificates will be issued to more 
than one proposed CDC in more than one 
overlapping community and the act must 
provide a method of permitting the resi- 
dents of these overlapping communities 
to determine the boundaries of the com- 
munity that will yield a CDC with the 
broadest popular support. 

The act’s further organizational re- 
quirements can be best understood by 
observing that they are designed simply 
to permit the community to define itself 
and to create a CDC as it sees fit. These 
provisions may be summarized as fol- 
lows: 

First. A further 45-day organizational 
period follows the issuance of conditional 
charters to one or more proposed CDC's, 
during which they are required to sub- 
mit, first, additional pledge cards to total 
10 percent of the over-16 residents of the 
proposed community area; and second, 
satisfactory proof that at least 500 resi- 
dents have actually paid in $5,000, in ag- 
gregate, for stock in the CDC. The act 
provides that sums so paid in to any con- 
ditionally chartered CDC are to be held 
in escrow by a State or National bank 
pursuant to an arrangement that will 
guarantee the return of such sums to 
those entitled thereto if the CDC does not 
receive a final charter. Any conditionally 
chartered CDC that fails to satisfy these 
requirements within the time allotted is 
forthwith to be dissolved by the Board. 

Second. While this process is under- 
way, the CCCB assembles data and com- 
putes the development index of the area. 
This number, which is a measure of the 
economic development of the area, is the 
lesser of two ratios, either the ratio of 
national unemployment rate to the 
area’s unemployment rate times 100, or 
the ratio of the Nation's median family 
income to the area’s median family in- 
come times 100. 

Thus, for example, if the unemploy- 
ment rate in a proposed CDC area was 12 
percent, and the national average was 6 
percent, the first ratio would be 50—six- 
twelfths—times 100. If the Nation’s me- 
dian family income is $7,000, and that 
in the area only $4,000, the second ratio 
would be 57—4,000 to 7,000—times 100. 
The lesser of these ratios, 50, would be 
the development index of the area. A 
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special bonus of five points would be 
subtracted from the computed develop- 
ment index of rural areas to provide spe- 
cial consideration for areas from which 
outmigration is contributing to urban 
tensions. 

If the development index of a condi- 
tionally chartered CDC is greater than 
90, the CCCB would dissolve the corpo- 
ration, as being too close to the national 
norm—100—to deserve special assist- 
ance. 

Third. If only one such CDC satisfies 
these further requirements the Board, 
upon the expiration of the 45-day pe- 
riod, orders an election in the community 
the CDC has proposed at which the resi- 
dents, whether or not shareholders, are 
asked whether they approve the final 
certification of that CDC. If a majority 
of those voting so approve that CDC re- 
ceives a final charter; if not it is dis- 
solved. 

Fourth. If more than one such CDC 
satisfies the act’s further organizational 
provisions a series of elections must be 
held in order to disclose an area in which 
a majority of the residents approve the 
establishment of a CDC and to determine 
which of the CDC’s participating in such 
a referendum commands the greatest 
community support. The act is designed 
so that the first such referendum is held 
in the potential community and subse- 
quent referenda, if any, are then held in 
the next largest community proposed by 
a conditionally chartered CDC partici- 
pating therein. Such referenda continue 
until a CDC is finally chartered or it 
becomes clear that community sentiment 
opposes the establishment of a CDC in 
any of the proposed communities, in 
which case all are dissolved. 

All such referenda are required by the 
act to be by secret ballot, and any resi- 
dent who is 16 years or older is eligible 
to vote. The act states that no such ref- 
erenda shall be valid unless at least 10 
percent of the eligible residents actually 
participate. Clearly, if less than 10 per- 
cent of those eligible take the trouble to 
vote it can safely be assumed that real 
community interest in the establishment 
of a CDC is absent. 

Subsequently, particular areas within 
or overlapping an area already served by 
a CDC may organize their own CDC, al- 
though the organizational requirements 
for such a latecomer are somewhat more 
stringent. The possibility of such subse- 
quent organization should tend to en- 
courage business aggressiveness and re- 
sponsiveness to community desires. 

Upon final incorporation, the CDC re- 
ceives a one-time seed-money grant equal 
to its paid-in capital at the time of in- 
corporation. This both provides initial 
operating funds and equity capital for 
a community development bank, and an 
incentive for the broadest participation 
in the community. 

PART D: AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 

This part authorizes appropriations 
for the expenses of the National Com- 
munity Corporation Certification Board, 
and for the initial matching grants to 
newly organized CDC’s. 
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TITLE II—COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT BANKS 


This title adds a new chapter 19 to 
the National Banking Act, authorizing 
the creation of community development 
banks—CDB’s—to provide the financial 
services required by CDC’s and the in- 
dependent businesses in CDC areas. 

ORGANIZATION 

CDB’s would be organized by one or 
more CDC’s in a manner similar to 
that of ordinary national banks. The 
participating CDC’s would hold all the 
voting stock and appoint the bank’s di- 
rectors. The banks could be chartered 
only in CDC areas with a population of 
25,000 or more, They would not offer a 
full range of banking services, but would 
concentrate on business financing in the 
area and the provision of ordinary con- 
sumer credit to CDC stockholders. 


EQUITY CAPITALIZATION 


The equity capital of the CDB would 
be provided by the sale of the bank’s 
stock. 

Class A nonvoting stock could be sold 
to the Secretary of the Treasury as au- 
thorized in appropriation acts. It is con- 
templated that this would be done only 
in extraordinary cases, however. A 
franchise tax, payable out of net earn- 
ings, would afford a return to the Treas- 
ury on any investment of Federal funds. 
Class A stock would not yield dividends. 

Class B stock could be issued to any 
purchaser except the Federal Govern- 
ment and CDC's. It would also be non- 
voting, but would be eligible for up to 
6 percent noncumulative dividends. It is 
expected that private organizations, 
churches, foundations, associations, and 
businesses, and perhaps state and local 
governments, would purchase stock in 
this category. Class B stockholders would 
have an option to redeem their stock at 
par over a period of 5 years, after having 
held it for 5 years. 

Class C stock could be sold only to 
CD's. It would be voting stock, but 
would not be eligible to receive dividends. 
The CDB thus becomes a financial 
mechanism, but not a source of income, 
for CDCs. 

DEBT CAPITALIZATION AND SECURITY 


In addition to equity capital repre- 
sented by stock sales, the CDB would 
raise further capital through the sale to 
the public of income bonds on a 20-to-1 
ratio to paid-in capital and surplus. It 
is contemplated that this will be done 
through the U.S. Community Develop- 
ment Bank created by title III, which 
would have authority to issue consoli- 
dated CDB bonds much as the Federal 
intermediate credit banks issue con- 
solidated farm credit obligations. 

In addition to pormal banking reserves 
and a guarantee fund, CDB income bonds 
would be further secured by CDB’s option 
to call bond retirement funds from a spe- 
cial Federal Reserve guarantee fund. This 
fund would be capitalized from the excess 
earnings of the 12 Federal Reserve banks, 
as was the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation in 1933. The Federal Reserve 
surplus would be deposited into the fund 
each year and invested in long-term U.S. 
Treasury securities. 

The amount of the Federal Reserve 
surplus added to the fund each year 
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would be sufficient, when carried forward 
at compound interest, to cover the aggre- 
gate income bond obligations of all CDB’s 
at maturity on a 1 to 4 basis. If a CDB’s 
financial position precluded immediate 
satisfaction of its obligations to bond- 
holders when due, the CDB could call in 
capital from the fund, just as the World 
Bank can call in subscriptions from 
member nations to meet emergencies. 
This right would assure private creditors 
prompt payment of obligations when 
ue. 

Assuming CDB’s issue an aggregate $2 
billion in income bonds in 1969, and that 
the Treasury securities held by the fund 
bear 4 percent interest compounded 
quarterly over 20 years, some $236 mil- 
lion of the Federal Reserve System’s ex- 
cess earnings would suffice to produce 
$500 million in capital—1 to 4 coverage 
in 1989. The estimated Federal Reserve 
excess earnings for fiscal 1969 is in excess 
of $2 billion, of which the amount put 
into the fund would be approximately 
one-eighth. The entire $2 billion, if sim- 
ilarly used, would cover aggregate CDB 
income bonds of about $17.7 billion. 

In case the aggregate amount of CDB 
obligations exceeded the amount that the 
Federal Reserve surplus could legally 
cover, and assuming Congress did not ap- 
propriate additional funds to extend the 
coverage, priorities would be established 
to insure that the bonds of the CDB’s 
located in the poorest areas would be 
covered before those of more affluent 
areas. 

EARNINGS 

At the end of each fiscal year each 
CDB would apply its earnings in excess 
of operating expenses during the year 
to—in order: First, making up any losses 
in excess of its reserves and bad or doubt- 
ful debts; second, restoring the amount 
of impairment, if any, of its capital; 
third, creating and maintaining a reserve 
account for bad and doubtful debts; 
fourth, paying a franchise tax to the 
Treasury of up to 25 percent of the net 
earnings then remaining, not to exceed a 
rate of return on Treasury holdings of 
class A stock equal to the average annual 
rate of interest on all public issues of 
public debt obligations of the United 
States issued during the fiscal year end- 
ing next before such tax is due; fifth, 
paying dividends to other class A stock- 
holders, at a rate not in excess of 6 per- 
cent; and sixth, purchasing stock in 
the U.S. Community Development Bank, 
the proceeds of which shall be used to 
retire any Government capital of that 
bank. 

LOANS AND ELIGIBLE BORROWERS 


The CDB may make loans and extend 
credit to eligible borrowers in a number 
of categories: 

First, individual CDC stockholders— 
but not the general public—for normal 
consumer credit; 

Second, small businesses in the com- 
munity—partnerships, proprietorships, 
or corporations—which are at least 75- 
percent owned by resident CDC stock- 
holders; 

Third, small business concerns in the 
community owned less than 75 percent 
by CDC stockholders but whose owners 
have agreed to give the CDC the right 
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of pee refusal if the business is to be 
Sold; 

Fourth, subsidiaries of the CDC it- 
self—at least 51 percent CDC owned; 

Fifth, an outside corporation which 
has entered into a turnkey agreement 
with a CDC; 

Sixth, a cooperative, at least 75 per- 
cent of the members of which are CDC 
stockholders; and 

Seventh, a nonprofit, limited-dividend 
or cooperative-housing sponsor operating 
in the community. 

LOAN TERMS AND LIMITATIONS 


Business loans may be made only to 
eligible borrowers, and only when such 
borrower has demonstrated his capacity 
for managing the business—as evidenced 
by previous business performance—or 
has entered into a satisfactory technical 
assistance and/or training contract, un- 
der a turnkey arrangement or otherwise. 
Such loans may be made up to 90 percent 
of required capital, with up to 20 years 
for repayment. Housing sponsors in the 
community could obtain short-term, 
market-rate financing for front money, 
and where funds are not otherwise avail- 
able for construction loans. 

The CDB charter would include a 
statement of policy emphasizing CDB’s 
responsibility to make capital available 
to promising but inexperienced borrow- 
ers, or for unorthodox business ventures, 
which would, if successful, yield signifi- 
cant benefits to the community. 

The CDB would be fully authorized to 
make participation loans with regular 
commercial lenders to eligible borrowers, 
and its policy would be to seek to arrange 
such participations wherever possible. 

The CDB would not be authorized to 
issue or deal in securities, engage in ac- 
ceptable financing, sell insurance, offer 
credit cards or make credit guarantees, 
Its main purpose is to channel capital to 
businesses; its secondary purpose is to 
provide normal banking services to indi- 
vidual depositors within the community. 
It is not expected that the CDB would tie 
up its capital in mortgage loans, except 
under extraordinary circumstances. 

CONFORMING AMENDMENTS 


Sections 202 to 206 of the bill-amend 
various provisions of other acts to facili- 
tate the operation of the community de- 
velopment banking system. 

TITLE II— U.S. COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 

BANK 

The purpose of this title is to create 
a U.S. Community Development Bank to 
serve as a secondary financial institution 
and as a source of technical, managerial 
and financial expertise to CDB’s, and to 
promote the economic development of 
communities and areas where no CDB 
has been established. In the former re- 
spect, the USCDB would stand in rela- 
tion to local CDB’s as a Federal inter- 
mediate credit bank stands to production 
credit associations, or as a Federal home 
loan bank stands to local savings and 
loan associations. In the latter respect, 
the bank would resemble the World Bank 
and International Development Asso- 
ciation. 

This title would authorize the incorpo- 
ration of the USCDB, which would not 
be an instrumentality of the U.S. Govern- 
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ment. The President of the United States 
would appoint the incorporators and first 
board of directors. Six directors would 
always be Presidential appointees; the 
remaining twelve, initially Presidential 
appointees, would later be elected by 
CDB’s holding stock in the bank. A com- 
munity advisory committee, composed 
of from 15 to 21 persons from CDC and 
similar areas served by the bank, is 
created. 
CAPITALIZATION 

Class A stock of the USCDB would be 
purchased by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury. It would be nonvoting stock and 
would not be eligible for dividends. Of 
the $2 billion of class A stock the Sec- 
retary is authorized to purchase, $1.5 
billion would be specifically authorized 
by appropriation acts. The remaining 
$500 million could be purchased by the 
Secretary out of public debt proceeds 
only upon call of the bank to meet an 
emergency situation. This $500 million 
call feature, analogous to similar provi- 
sions in the Federal home loan bank 
statute and the World Bank charter, pro- 
vides the security to creditors. 

Class B stock in amounts up to $2 bil- 
lion may be bought and held by any 
person or organization other than the 
Federal Government. Dividends of not 
to exceed 6 percent can be paid on this 
stock, which shall have voting rights. At 
the end of each fiscal year, each CDB 
would be required to buy class B stock in 
the USCDB in an amount equal to its 
entire net earnings after meeting other 
requirements of title II. Whenever a CDB 
purchases such bank stock, the bank is 
directed to redeem an equal amount of 
class A stock held by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, at the Secretary’s request. 
From the funds so received, the Secre- 
tary is directed to retire an equal amount 
of public debt. 

BONDS AND INDEBTEDNESS 


The bank is authorized to issue and/or 
guarantee bonds, debentures, and other 
certificates of debt, up to an amount 
equal to five times its paid-in capital and 
surplus. In addition, it is authorized to 
issue consolidated bonds backed by CDB 
bonds, up to an amount equal to 10 times 
its paid-in capital and surplus. In addi- 
tion, it is authorized to issue consolidated 
bonds backed by CDB bonds, up to an 
amount equal to 10 times its paid-in 
capital and surplus; this authority is 
intended to relieve local CDB’s of the 
problems associated with entering the 
securities market. 

FUNCTIONS 


The USCDB is authorized to— 

First, serve as a secondary banking in- 
stitution for CDB’s, through discounts, 
notes, loans, advances, and so forth; 

Second, make, participate in, or guar- 
antee loans for business and commercial 
facilities, or public development facili- 
ties, in low-income areas designated as 
“investment areas” by the Secretary of 
Labor; 

Third, provide interim financing for 
construction of such facilities; 

Fourth, plan, initiate, own, and man- 
age such facilities until a suitable buyer 
can assume ownership; 

Fifth, provide management training 
and technical and other supportive as- 
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sistance to CDB’s and other borrowers; 
and 

Sixth, create investment opportunities 
by bringing together facilities, capital, 
and management. 

The USCDB may establish branch of- 
fices to facilitate its activities. 

EARNINGS 


The net earnings of the USCDB shall 
be applied as follows: 0 

First, to restoring any impairment of 
capital; 

Second, to creating and maintaining a 
surplus account; 

Third, to paying a franchise tax com- 
puted with reference to the amount of 
class A stock outstanding; 

Fourth, to establish contingency 
reserves; 

Fifth, to declare dividends on class B 
stock, up to 6 percent; and 

Sixth, to retire class A stock held by 
the Treasury. 

This retirement feature, built into the 
Federal farm credit system as early as 
1916, assures that eventually all Govern- 
ment stock will be retired and the banks 
will be wholly owned by CDB’s and other 
private stockholders. 

MISCELLANEOUS 


A number of operating principles are 
set forth, along with certain limitations 
on financing. An annual audit and report 
by the General Accounting Office is re- 
quired, as is an annual report to Con- 
gress and the President. Technical 
amendments permit the participation of 
national banks as CDB stockholders. 

TITLE IV.—TAX AMENDMENTS 
PART A—-COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 
CORPORATIONS 

Community development corporations, 
as business corporations, are subject to 
the provisions of the Internal Revenue 
Code. Since the purpose of the Act is to 
permit the use of business profits for so- 
cial service programs under the control 
of the people of the community, instead 
of routing the tax revenues to Washing- 
ton and then back in the form of grants, 
three special amendments are added to 
the Code. These amendments liberalize 
the tax treatment of CDC’s until such 
time as the CDC area achieves a deyel- 
opment index equal to the national aver- 
age and maintains it over a period of 5 
years. 

First. Under present law a corporation 
pays a basic 22-percent income tax rate 
on all its taxable income. In addition, 
the Code imposes a surtax of 26 percent 
on taxable income in excess of $25,000. 
The $25,000 amount is known as the sur- 
tax exemption. A group of corporations, 
all of which are owned by a parent cor- 
poration—in this case, the CDC—have a 
choice in filing their returns: they can 
either file a consolidated return and use 
only one $25,000 surtax exemption for 
the group; or they can claim the exemp- 
tion for each member corporation and 
pay a basic income tax rate of 28 per- 
cent, 6 percent over the normal rate. 
This bill would amend section 1563 of the 
Code to permit a group of CDC subsidi- 
ary corporations to retain all the indi- 
vidual surtax exemptions without pay- 
ing the additional 6-percent tax. 

Second. To effect the purposes of the 
act, the tax rates and surtax exemptions 
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for CDC subsidiaries are liberalized, de- 
pending on the development index of the 
CDC area—see title I, part C. This tax 
treatment is available only to corpora- 
tions wholly owned by a CDC or by an 
employee trust; hence no benefits from 
the tax treatment flow into individual 
pockets. In the case of an area at the 
national norm for unemployment and 
family income, no tax advantages would 
accrue. At the other extreme, CDC sub- 
sidiaries in a desperately poor CDC area 
would be eligible for a basic tax rate of 
zero percent on the first $50,000 of tax- 
able income, 6 percent on the second 
$50,000. 12 percent on the next $50,000, 
and 22 percent—the basic rate—on 
amounts in excess of $150,000. In addi- 
tion, CDC subsidiaries in the desperately 
poor area could claim a surtax exemp- 
tion of up to $200,000. Less poor areas 
would get reduced benefits in accordance 
with their development level. The surtax 
would remain at 26 percent for all cor- 
porations. 

Third. Ordinarily, subsidiary corpora- 
tions can pass dividends to their parent 
corporation, which can then deduct 85 
percent of such dividends from its own 
gross income. An amendment to section 
243 of the code permits the CDC to de- 
duct a full 100 percent of its dividend in- 
come from subsidiaries. 

PART B—TURNKEY TAX PROVISIONS 

The purpose of these amendments is 
to encourage major businesses to estab- 
lish profitable plants or facilities in CDC 
areas, to train community residents to 
manage and work in them, and eventu- 
ally to divest them entirely to CDC 
ownership and management. 

The outside company and the CDC 
would enter into a turnkey contract, 
specifying the obligations of both par- 
ties, and setting forth such items as a 
description of the productive facility, the 
training of CDC personnel to manage 
the business, the timetable for sale, and 
so forth. To make a turnkey contract at- 
tractive to an outside corporation, six 
amendments are made to the Internal 
Revenue Code. 

First. The turnkey contractor can elect 
rapid amortization of the turnkey facili- 
ties, depending on the development in- 
dex of the CDC area involved. This 
provision parallels the rapid tax amor- 
tization program for defense investment 
during and after the Korean war, and 
the similar provisions for amortization 
of grain storage facilities, reenacted by 
Congress in 1953. In desperately poor 
areas, turnkey facilities could be amor- 
tized in as little as 36 months. 

Second. Ordinarily, when a corpora- 
tion claims an investment tax credit to- 
ward the cost of machinery and equip- 
ment, and then sells the machinery or 
equipment, the corporation is subject to 
& tax credit recapture provision. A turn- 
key contractor, however, could sell the 
turnkey facility to a CDC and not be sub- 
ject to recapture of the investment credit. 

Third. The turnkey contractor could 
claim an additional tax credit of 10 per- 
eent of the wages and salaries of CDC 
stockholders employed in the turnkey 
facility. This credit, patterned after the 
Human Investment Act now before Con- 
gress, would extend to investment in em- 
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ployees the same tax advantage given to 
investment in machinery. The higher 
rate of the credit—10 percent versus 7 
percent—is due to the impermanance of 
the investment in human skills as com- 
pared to that in tangible property owned 
by the company. 

Fourth. Upon selling the turnkey fa- 
cility to a CDC, the turnkey contractor 
would normally incur a capital gain sub- 
ject to tax. Under the bill, if the proceeds 
of the sale are reinvested in another 
turnkey operation or in class B stock of 
a CDB, the capital gains are not recog- 
nized for tax purposes. This provision, 
designed to encourage continuous invest- 
ment in turnkey projects, is analogous to 
transfer of basis upon selling an old home 
and buying a new one. 

Fifth. When a turnkey contractor has 
elected rapid amortization of depreci- 
able property, and then sells the prop- 
erty to the CDC, he would ordinarily be 
subject to a tax recapture of the bene- 
fits of the rapid amortization. The bill 
provides that when a turnkey sale re- 
sults in nonrecognition of capital gain, 
by virtue of reinvestment in another 
turnkey project, then the recapture of 
depreciation is limited to the recognized 
gain only. 

Sixth. To encourage the turnkey con- 
tractor to continue to assist the manage- 
ment of the turnkey facility even after its 
divestiture of CDC ownership, the bill 
provides for a sustained profitability tax 
credit, equal to 15 percent of the profits 
generated from the operation of the 
turnkey facility for 5 years after sale 
to the CDC. 

PART C—MISCELLANEOUS TAX PROVISIONS 


An additional tax feature of the bill 
includes three changes to facilitate the 
financing of CDC subsidiaries by em- 
ployee benefit trusts. One would make it 
clear that an employee trust may borrow 
funds to purchase the stock of a CDC 
subsidiary without jeopardizing the 
trust’s “exclusive benefit” status or con- 
flicting with present tax regulations. A 
second would permit such a trust to dis- 
tribute income currently to its employees, 
as an immediate profit-sharing incen- 
tive. A third change would protect the 
tax deductible status of CDC subsidiary 
contributions to employee trust, notwith- 
standing the fact that the contributions 
are used to repay a bank loan. 

Finally, reporting requirements are 
included to facilitate Treasury analysis 
of the actual costs in forgone revenue of 
the turnkey and the CDC programs. The 
purpose of this is to insure the avail- 
ability of subsequent cost-benefit studies 
as needed for congressional review. 

TITLE V—MISCELLANEOUS AMENDMENTS 
PART A—SMALL BUSINESS 

This part makes two minor amend- 
ments to the small business title of the 
Economic Opportunity Act, and adds an 
important new section to provide tech- 
nical and management assistance and 
training to CDC and turnkey facility 
personnel. 

Section 501 amends the purpose clause 
of title IV of the Economic Opportunity 
Act to include CDC’s among the business 
concerns to be strengthened and aided by 
the act. 
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Section 502 provides for the coordina- 
tion of loan applications by business bor- 
rowers located in CDB areas. It adds a 
proviso to subsection 402(a) of the Eco- 
nomic Opportunity Act which prohibits 
economic opportunity loans to borrowers 
in CDB areas until their loan applica- 
tions have been turned down by the CDB. 
The purpose of this amendment is to re- 
quire business borrowers to work through 
the local CDB wherever possible. 

Section 503 adds an important new sec- 
tion to the Economic Opportunity Act. 
It authorizes the Small Business Admin- 
istrator to make grants of up to 90 per- 
cent of the costs of technical and man- 
agement assistance and training pro- 
grams contracted for by CDC’s or their 
subsidiaries. The grants may be made 
for, among other things: First, the iden- 
tification and development of new busi- 
ness opportunities, joint ventures, and 
turnkey agreements; second, market 
surveys and feasibility studies; third, 
organizational planning and research, 
including analysis of capital structure 
and requirements, costs and taxes, labor 
force availability, site evaluation, local 
government relations, and available 
governmental assistance; fourth, plant 
or facility design, layout, and operation; 
fifth, marketing and promotional assist- 
ance; sixth, business counseling, man- 
agement training, and legal and other 
related services, with special emphasis 
on management training using the re- 
sources of private business, and of suff- 
cient scope and duration to develop man- 
agement expertise within the corpora- 
tion; and seventh, encouragement of 
subcontracting to CDC’s by established 
businesses, and cooperative efforts to 
train and upgrade CDC personnel. 

Using the proceeds of the grant, the 
CDC would enter into a contract with a 
firm, company, organization, educational 
institution, or governmental agency of its 
choice to obtain the specified assistance 
and training. The Small Business Ad- 
ministration could itself provide the as- 
sistance on a reimbursable basis, using 
its own personnel, if the CDC so decided. 
Provision is made for careful evaluation 
of the management or technical assist- 
ance provided by the contracting firm or 
agency. The President is authorized to 
transfer the program to the Department 
of Commerce if he sees fit, as with title 
IV of the Economic Opportunity Act. 

PART B—OTHER PROVISIONS 


Section 511 requires the Secretary of 
Labor to collect and compile statistics on 
subemployment in the Nation, with the 
goal of eventually using this more so- 
phisticated concept in the computation 
of the development index used in this act. 

Section 512 amends section 701 of the 
Housing Act of 1954 to permit State 
planning agencies to provide assistance 
to CDC’s in urban area planning, using 
75 percent Federal matching funds. 

Section 513 amends section 312 of the 
Housing Act of 1964 to permit the Secre- 
tary of Housing and Urban Development 
to make home and business rehabilita- 
tion loans in CDC areas, as well as in 
urban renewal areas and concentrated 
code enforcement areas, retaining the 
present provision that funds must be un- 
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available on reasonable terms from local 
sources, 

Section 514 amends the Economic Op- 
portunity Act of 1964 to permit the des- 
ignation of CDC’s as community action 
agencies, but prohibits community action 
grants to CDC’s which have elected to be 
treated as normal business corporations, 
distributing dividends to stockholders. 


A PLEDGE FOR THE PEOPLE’S 
CHOICE 


Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Speaker, for the 
past 2 weeks I have been expressing my 
concern about the serious possibility that 
no presidential candidate will receive 
a majority of the electoral college vote 
and that the resulting election in a 
“deadlocked” House of Representatives 
could impair the continuity of our Pres- 
idential leadership. 

I am deeply concerned lest the con- 
tinuity of our President’s right to exercise 
the powers of his office be jeopardized by 
how he obtains the Presidency. By this 
I mean that a “bargained” electoral col- 
lege or a “deadlocked” election in the 
House would be intolerable. These condi- 
tions would require our next President 
to take office under a cloud of contro- 
versy, and the resulting consequences 
would bode ill for him and for our Nation 
in these most critical times. 

There is another point to be considered 
here, one which goes right to the heart 
of the principles upon which our Re- 
public was founded. This is the right of 
the people themselves to choose their 
President. We might question the merits 
of the system which our Founding 
Fathers devised for electing our Presi- 
dent. But no one can question their goal 
of implementing “government by the 
people.” This principle does not leave 
the choice to electors acting as “free 
agents” or to a “deadlocked” House of 
Representatives. 

And this is why I have offered my bi- 
partisan plan to effectively implement 
direct popular election of the President 
through the House of Representatives 
should no candidate receive an electoral 
college majority. This plan may be called 
a pledge for the people’s choice. It 
assures that the man elected by a plural- 
ity of the people will be chosen as our 
next President. This is how our country 
must be governed if we are to be a uni- 
fied nation. 

In conclusion, I wish to quote Neil R. 
Peirce, author of the recently published 
book “The People’s President.” Mr. 
Peirce has for many years been an ob- 
server of our political system, and his 
book is an authoritative study on the 
methods of electing our President. He 
says: 

The fact remains that through our entire 
national experience we have learned that 
there is no safer, nor better way to elect 
our public officials than by the choice of the 
people, with the man who wins the most 
votes being awarded the office. This is the 
essence of “the consent of the governed.” And 
no matter how wisely or foolishly the Ameri- 
can people choose their President, he is their 
President. . The choice of the Chief Ex- 
ecutive must be the people’s, and it should 
rest with none other than them. 
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COMMUNITY SELF-DETERMINA- 
TION PROGRAM 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. Tarr] is recognized 
for 5 minutes. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. Speaker, we are all 
too familiar with the urban crisis that 
exists in America, today. The plight of 
the poor in city after city has been pub- 
licized throughout the Nation. The prob- 
lems have been cataloged, discussed, 
and discussed. Few, however, have of- 
fered practical solutions to meet the 
problems head on, until development of 
the community self-determination pro- 
gram, a program written with the people 
rather than for the people. 

This is a self-help program that re- 
jects the philosophy of handouts, and 
offers the poor, themselves, an oppor- 
tunity to participate in America’s eco- 
nomic system. It places faith in the peo- 
ple, in individuals, just as our Found- 
ing Fathers placed faith in the will and 
determination of the colonists, 

Mr, Speaker, the community self-de- 
termination program would give Ameri- 
ca’s poor a chance to build self-respect 
and dignity. I hope that we can begin 
hearings on the proposal soon, before the 
end of this session, if possible. 


THE TAXATION ASPECTS OF THE 
COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT COR- 
PORATION ACT (H.R. 18460) 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. Curtis] is 
recognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, I am glad 
to have the opportunity at this time to 
discuss with the House the tax provisions 
in this pioneering legislative effort to 
enable our rural and urban poor to mean- 
ingfully participate and control their 
economic lives and destinies. This legis- 
lation, like the many~faceted problems 
to which it is addressed, adopts a multi- 
disciplined approach to the solution of 
these problems. The tax aspects of this 
legislation provide one of the major tools 
in this effort. Let me briefly explain what 
they are and how they relate to the pro- 
gram as a whole, 

In general, the tax provisions are 
designed to encourage investment of 
capital and expertise in the businesses 
of the lower income areas and to insure 
that business acumen and resources in- 
vested will develop the skills of the resi- 
dents and encourage them to participate 
in the economic and social life of the 
community. The provisions are designed 
to insure continuity of investment in 
these areas, and provide for the gradual 
transition of an economically weak area 
into strong participation in this great 
cooperative economic effort that has 
made the American economy the great- 
est productive economic engine in the 
history of the world. Mr. Speaker, the 
economic activity of these areas is so low 
that the tax yield to the Government is 
not very high. By providing tax dispensa- 
tions on a temporary basis, we will be 
ae : taxpayers to the tax rolls in the 

uture. 
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These tax rules fall into three major 
categories: Those that encourage the de- 
velopment of community development 
corporations, the creation of “turnkey 
facilities” by private business in these 
areas, and the participation through 
pension, trust, and profit-sharing ar- 
rangements of the citizens of the lower 
income areas as investors. 

The incentives provided the CDC’s also 
fall into three categories. First, the 
normal tax rate on corporations—cur- 
rently 22 percent—is reduced for cor- 
porate subsidiaries of the CDC in ac- 
cordance with a formula that diminishes 
and ultimately removes this benefit as 
the community approaches the economic 
level of the rest of the Nation. Addition- 
ally, the dividend-received deduction 
provided for corporate transfers is in- 
creased in the case of subsidiaries of the 
CDC from 85 percent to 100 percent. 
Finally, the additional 6-percent surtax 
applicable to affiliated corporations who 
claim multiple surtax exemptions is 
made inapplicable in the case of these 
subsidiaries. A part of this provision also 
permits surtax exemptions up to $200,000, 
again with this special benefit being 
phased out as the community approaches 
the economic levels enjoyed by the rest 
of the Nation. 

The second group of tax benefits en- 
courages a private business to invest in 
turnkey facilities in the community. By 
providing rapid amortization for these 
facilities, the bill permits fast recovery 
of capital invested which is necessary in 
view of both the greater risk and the 
need for capital. Additionally, to the ex- 
tent turnkey facilities are sold to the 
CDC, capital gains—including deprecia- 
tion recaptured—are deferred. 

An important provision of the bill 
provides a 10-percent credit for job 
training provided individuals in the 
community. This is patterned after the 
Human Investment Act, which recog- 
nizes that it is equally if not more im- 
portant to develop human skills suffi- 
cient to run the more highly techno- 
logical economy than it is to provide the 
7 percent tax credit for new machinery, 
which we do. Machines serve human 
beings and not vice versa. Finally, cer- 
tain provisions relating to the recapture 
of investment credit are suspended when 
the facility is sold, and a credit of 15 
percent of the profits generated in the 
5 years after the sale is provided. This 
will encourage investment in the com- 
munity, sale to the CDC, and an interest 
in the efficiency of the business after the 
CDC is sold. 

The final tax provisions provide dis- 
pensation from the pension trust provi- 
sions that will permit pension trusts of 
a subsidiary serving their employees to 
invest in the business enterprises of the 
community, and to provide profit shar- 
ing on an immediate basis that will en- 
courage efficiency on the part of the 
workers as employees. 

Many of the provisions have prece- 
dents in the tax law, or are adapted 
from structurally similar provisions of 
the tax law that were addressed to differ- 
ent purposes. As an example, the pro- 
vision relating to rapid amortization 
was adapted from the provision during 
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World War II and the Korean war that 
permitted rapid recovery of costs related 
to facilities connected with the war ef- 
fort. We have witnessed an ineffective 
war on poverty waged by generals com- 
pletely out of contact with the foot sol- 
diers of the poor. This bill reenlists the 
foot soldiers and places primary empha- 
sis on their efforts. In this new war on 
domestic unrest, rapid recovery of costs 
is an important part. 

The provisions deferring capital gain 
where turnkey facilities are reinvested in 
the lower income community are analo- 
gous to provisions that defer capital gain 
on homes where the proceeds are rein- 
vested in new homes. What we recog- 
nize here is that we should not impose a 
capital gains tax to diminish the level of 
assets committed to the problem until the 
problem is solved and the assets are 
withdrawn. It is analogous to the tax 
law’s recognition that a man who sells 
his house only to buy another one still 
has a housing problem. The Human In- 
vestment Act, of course, is analogous to 
the investment credit that provided spe- 
cial tax dispensation for investment in 
machines. The problems that we face are 
the inability of human beings to partici- 
pate, the inadequacy of the skills that 
a portion of our population have to offer 
in the marketplace, and the degradation 
and human suffering that result. Is it 
not at least as important to invest in 
human beings faced with these difficul- 
ties as it is to invest in machines? 


COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 
CORPORATIONS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. RUMSFELD] is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, the 
Community Self-Determination Act may 
well prove to be one of the most impor- 
tant pieces of legislation introduced in 
this session of Congress. 

It is important because here, for per- 
haps the first time, is set forth a compre- 
hensive program to help people help 
themselves—to build stronger communi- 
ties, to gain the ownership and control 
of productive resources, to enlist the tal- 
ent and energy of the private enterprise 
system on behalf of those who have 
never had a fair chance to enjoy its 
benefits. 


The cornerstone of this program is the 
Community Development Corporation. 
The Corporation, or CDC, is established 
by the people of an urban or rural com- 
munity. It is a stock business corpora- 
tion, with all the normal business pow- 
ers of a corporation. It has as its stock- 
holders the over-16 residents of the com- 
munity area, who can become stock- 
holders by buying a $5 share, or by con- 
tributing their own time and labor in a 
community project in the form of sweat 
equity”. The major decisions governing 
the operation of the Corporation are 
made democratically, on a one-man, 
one-vote basis. 

The CDC has two main functions. It 
exists to own and control productive 
businesses in the community, including 
the community development banks es- 
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tablished by title II of this act. And it 
operates community service programs, 
such as basic education, day care, job 
training, homeownership counseling, as 
determined by its elected board of direc- 
tors. Throughout the emphasis is on de- 
cisionmaking by the people themselves 
not on paternalistic control by Govern- 
ment employees. And if things should go 
wrong, or a project fail, the Government 
is not to blame—for the responsibility 
is where it rightly belongs, with the peo- 
ple of the community. 

So long as the CDC covers a poor area, 
as measured by the development index 
defined in section 138, the profits gener- 
ated by the businesses are plowed back 
into mutual self-help programs in the 
community. But there is eventually an 
opportunity for the individual stock- 
holders to receive a return on their 
equity investment. If the area has 
reached a development index of 100— 
that of the Nation as a whole—for a 
period of 5 years or more, the stock- 
holders can by a two-thirds vote there- 
after waive favorable tax treatment, and 
elect to distribute up to half of the prof- 
its as direct dividends. Thus, over time, 
as a community works its way out of 
poverty, Government benefits are con- 
cluded and private profit can then be 
made. 

Title I of the bill contains three impor- 
tant parts, plus an authorization for 
appropriations. The first establishes a 
National Community Corporation Cer- 
tification Board to supervise the process 
of organizing a CDC. This board would 
perform only ministerial functions, such 
as those the National Labor Relations 
Board performs in certifying unions for 
bargaining purposes, 

The second part authorizes the incor- 
poration of CDC’s and enumerates their 
powers and responsibilities. The third 
part, which is lengthy, governs the pro- 
cedure of incorporation for CDC's, It is 
lengthy because every attempt has been 
made to preserve free choice, competi- 
tion, and democratic participation 
throughout the organization process and 
thereafter. 

Mr. Speaker, I am delighted that so 
many Members have offered their sup- 
port and cosponsorship of this legisla- 
tion. It deserves the most careful 
consideration by the various committees 
of the Congress. I hope that action will 
be forthcoming at the earliest possible 
opportunity. 


COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT BANKS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from New Jersey [Mr. WIDNALL], is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, the Com- 
munity Self-Determination Act, which I 
am proud to join in sponsoring today, 
holds enormous potential for the people 
of urban and rural low-income commu- 
nities. Of particular interest are the pro- 
visions of title II, establishing commu- 
nity development banks. 

Some 50 years ago, Mr. Speaker, Amer- 
ica’s farmers faced a severe shortage of 
credit. As the need for far greater invest- 
ment in farm machinery increased, cap- 
ital remained largely in the distant city 
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banks. This situation led, in 1916, to the 
beginning of the farm credit system. To- 
day that system has been developed until 
a whole range of institutions are avail- 
able to meet nearly every kind of farm 
credit need. 

A major reason for the success and 
growth of the farm credit system, Mr. 
Speaker, was the ownership and control 
by farmers themselves. The system was 
initially designed to provide for eventual 
farmer ownership. At first, Government 
supplied the capital, but 15 years after 
the creation of the Federal land banks 
virtually all the Government capital had 
been replaced by private investors, most- 
ly farmers and farm associations. The 
great depression temporarily reversed 
this trend, but by 1947 the last of the 12 
Federal land banks passed into total pri- 
vate ownership. 

Title II of the Community Self-Deter- 
mination Act is in many ways an analog 
to the farm credit system. While the in- 
vestments contemplated are nonagricul- 
tural, and the location will often be in an 
urban center, the essential principles of 
user ownership and control underlie the 
community development bank system. 
There is the same emphasis on credit in- 
stitutions tailored to specific needs of the 
users; there is the same provision for 
eventual private ownership, in the excep- 
tional cases where the Federal Govern- 
ment, pursuant to appropriation acts, 
might invest in community development 
bank stock. 

As ranking minority member of the 
Committee on Banking and Currency, I 
commend this legislation to my col- 
leagues. Perhaps it can be improved in 
some respects. But it is a vitally impor- 
tant beginning of a new approach to the 
problems of those Americans who today 
have little or no stake in the American 
economic system, and little or no motiva- 
tion to advance themselves on the road 
to economic security and increased hu- 
man dignity. 


U.S. COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 
BANK 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin [Mr. STEIGER] is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, title IIT of the Community Self- 
Development Act establishes a U.S. 
Community Development Bank. The pur- 
poses of the USCDC are several. 

First, it will stand in relation to the 
community development banks estab- 
lished by title IX much as the Federal 
home loan banks stand in relation to 
savings and loan associations—as a sec- 
ondary credit institution. 

Second, it will serve as a marketing 
agent for the consolidated obligations 
of community development banks, just 
as the Federal intermediate credit bank 
markets the obligations of local produc- 
tion credit associations. 

Third, it will make, participate in, or 
guarantee a variety of business loans in 
areas where no community development 
bank exists. 

Fourth, it will be the source of man- 
agerial training and technical expertise 
to its borrowers, whether they are pri- 
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vate companies or community develop- 
ment banks themselves. 

This new institution, Mr. Speaker, will 
play an important role in the community 
self-determination program. 

I have had the privilege of making 
some contribution to the development of 
this title, and I am pleased to lend my 
sponsorship and support to this major 
piece of legislation as a whole. To a dis- 
tinguished Member of the other body, 
the senior Senator from New York [Mr. 
Javits] I owe a word of thanks; for 
Senator Javits long ago took the leader- 
ship in developing the idea for a domes- 
tic development bank, introduced as 
S. 2572 by himself and other Senators. 
Title ITI of this bill is a further develop- 
ment, with specific reference to this pro- 
gram, of the institution first drafted and 
introduced by Senator Javits. 

Mr. Speaker, this legislation can mark 
an important event in the Nation’s con- 
tinuing effort to eradicate poverty and 
to provide new hope for millions of 
Americans. It builds on sound Amer- 
ican principles. It is based on faith 
in the individual and the importance of 
local initiative, ownership, and control. 
It is an attempt to build upon the 
achievements of the American private 
enterprise system, and to bring people 
into that system as producers, workers, 
and owners. I hope it receives the favor- 
able consideration of the Members of the 
Congress. 


COMMUNITY SELF-DETERMINA- 
TION—COSTS AND BENEFITS OF 
THE PROGRAM 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. RIEGLE] is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. RIEGLE. Mr. Speaker, the legis- 
lation introduced today offers a new ray 
of hope for hundreds of thousands, per- 
haps millions of American families, Over 
the past 4 years of the war on poverty 
billions have been spent to aid the poor, 
and the result has all too often been 
growing despair and unrest among the 
poor themselves. The great advantage of 
this program is that it enables the poor 
to generate their own benefits, under 
their own ownership and control. Gov- 
ernment, to be sure, provides the frame- 
work and initial assistance; but the 
ultimate responsibility is where it be- 
longs, with the people of the community. 
It promises to get people off the welfare 
rolls, and into productive employment. 
It promises jobs, ownership, and dignity. 

As a member of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations, Mr. Speaker, I have a deep 
concern with the expenditure of public 
funds. There are many unmet national 
needs, and many competing demands— 
but money is not unlimited. Someone 
must pay the bills. I have thus made it 
a practice to attempt to evaluate every 
program in terms of its long-term po- 
tential for contributing to national 
growth in such a way as to achieve a 
good return on public money spent. 

I believe this program offers an ex- 
ceptionally bright prospect of being a 
good investment for the people of this 
Nation. Its actual costs will be difficult 
to determine in advance. This is so be- 
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cause the magnitude of the program 
depends not on the judgment of the 
Budget Bureau, but on the initiative and 
leadership in the poor communities of 
the Nation. Three young economists of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology in Cambridge, Matt Edel, Peter 
Bohmer, and Chester Fenton, have 
studied this bill and have made their 
projections of the costs for the first 3 
full fiscal years. I include their analysis 
at this point in the RECORD: 


A PROJECTION OF COSTS FOR THE COMMUNITY 
Se_r-DETERMINATION PROGRAM 


(Prepared by Matthew Edel, Peter Bohmer, 
and Chester Fenton, Department of Eco- 
nomics, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology) 

These cost estimates and projections are 
based on the proposed Community Self- 
Determination Act, introduced in July, 1968 
by a large group of Republican Congressmen. 
The program is designed to raise the eco- 
nomic levels, the local initiative, and the de- 
gree of local control of decision-making in 
low income communities. This paper con- 
stitutes an attempt to estimate the costs as- 
sociated with the program, using three sets of 
assumptions. 


I. METHOD OF ESTIMATING COSTS 


An approximate estimate of the costs of 
the Community Self Determination Program 
to the public sector during the first three 
years of its operation can be made, based 
on & limited number of considerations which 
will be presented here. These considerations 
include the magnitude of the program, 
which might be limited either by a curtail- 
ment of the financial or structure incentives 
included in the present proposal, or by the 
“absorptive capacity” of the target com- 
munities—their ability to form community 
corporations and prepare plans for income 
producing enterprises which could be under- 
taken. They also include the approximate 
capital requirements for projects of differ- 
ent sizes (with size defined by estimates of 
jobs to be created), the administrative costs 
of the program, and the extent of Federal 
participation. An additional consideration 
may be the extent of job-training investment 
by the government. 

These estimates do not include the pos- 
sible losses to the government of tax reve- 
nue from businesses formerly owned by pri- 
vate corporations which may be purchased 
by community corporations and thereafter 
at lower rates, nor do they include estimates 
of offsetting revenue from lowered welfare 
payments or increased tax revenue stemming 
from newly-created employment in enter- 
prises originated by community development 
corporations. These two items become large 
only after the first three years of the pro- 
gram, and, as illustrated by the long-run 
calculations in the second part of this paper, 
the increased revenues are likely to exceed 
the revenue losses, so this item need not 
be considered an additional cost. 

In table 16, three possible three-year pro- 
jections are made. The accompanying in- 
structions permit alternate projections by 
the use of varying the assumptions. 

The first line of the projection gives the 
number of new Community Development 
Corporations expected to be created in each 
year. A breakdown by urban and rural cor- 
porations is given. The first projection as- 
sumes the establishment of 450 corporations 
in the first three years. We regard this as 
an optimistic prediction, but one which 
would be entirely possible if the community 
development program were enacted at the 
beginning of FY 1970, with full national dis- 
cussion having made most poor communities 
aware of the program by that time. Cer- 
tainly in the two hundred or so cities where 
CAP programs are operating, and within 
these sometimes in several separate neigh- 
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borhoods (eg, in New York, Harlem, Spanish 
Harlem, Bedford-Stuyvesant, South Bronx, 
Lower East Side, etc.) there are some self- 
help organizations already functioning 
which could become the nucleus of com- 
munity development corporations. We pre- 
sume, in this estimate, that there would be 
a slump in the number of new CDCs the 
second year, after the obvious neighborhoods 
organized, and then a new increase the third 
year as low-income White neighborhoods 
began to take advantage of the program as 
well, and as CDCs also formed in smaller 
cities, 

Rural development will obviously begin 
more slowly. In the long run, several hun- 
dred more communities than we have indi- 
cated might form community corporations, 
but, if anything, the estimate we give might 
be an upper limit. Accordingly, projection IT 
assumes a smaller program during the first 
three years. Projection III uses the same ab- 
sorptive capacity limit as projection I, but 
as will be seen, suggests that if costs are 
higher capital limits may limit the num- 
ber of jobs. The reader may try other pro- 
jections. 

The second set of items projected is the 
number of jobs, We suggest that this num- 
ber be loosely related to the number of com- 
munities in which it is expected that cor- 
porations can be formed. Obviously programs 
of different neighborhoods will vary in scope, 
but we feel that in many of them, up to five 
thousand jobs (maybe more in Harlem or 
Watts) may be projected. Rural projects and 
some urban ones will be much smaller. So we 
suggest that the projection, during the first 
year, be for fewer than 1000 Jobs per com- 
munity (jobs including the eventual number 
of persons to be employed in businesses con- 
structed or purchased that year, and includ- 
ing also therefore both new employment and 
employment of people in pre-existing jobs 
transferred to community ownership.) In 
the second and third years, up to 2000 Jobs per 
new ODC might be estimated, but some of the 
jobs would be provided for in CDOs formed 
in earlier years. In the three-year period, 
in total, we suggest the total number of jobs 
estimated not exceed 1,500 per CDC, (The 
projections we use are (I): 650,000 jobs for 
450 boards; (II): 350,000 jobs. for 300 boards; 
and (III): 433,333 jobs for 450 boards, This 
low third projection corresponds to a pro- 
jection of limits on funding available, given 
higher costs. 

The third estimate made is of capital costs, 
either in new investment or in purchase of 
pre-existing assets by CDO enterprises. We 
make the following assumptions: Annual 
value added per man in the private sector 
varied in 1965, between 6,600 dollars in serv- 
ices and 22,000 dollars in finance. The figures 
for trade and manufacturing are $7,700 and 
$9,400 respectively (computed from Survey 
of Current Business.) It is a safe estimate 
that value added per worker employed on 
a full-time equivalent basis in the CDC en- 
terprises will be $10,000 at maximum. The 
ratio between capital and value added may 
be multiplied by value added per worker to 
give capital requirements per worker. 

This capital output ratio we discuss in 
some detail in section IV of this paper. It 
is a crucial figure for these estimates. If 
careful selection of investments is made, it 
can be kept as low as 2.0 or even lower. This 
estimate is used in projections I and II, 
where multiplying this ratio by the $10,000 
value added worker figure, a capital require- 
ment of $20,000 job is estimated. In projec- 
tion III, however, we take account of the 
possibility of a higher capital/output ratio 
of 3.0, which would require up to $30,000 
investment per job. Given this higher cost, 
and the estimate that total investment not 
exceed that of projection I because more 
private investment might not be forthcom- 
ing, we arrive at the figures for the number 
of jobs projected in the third set of estimates. 

The remaining lines of the estimates de- 
pend on the estimates of investment and of 
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employment already made. They are com- 
puted in the following way. 

Escrow Contributions: $114 million per $1 
billion of new capitalization. This money is 
sequestered by the Federal Reserve out of 
its excess earnings to hold in government 
bonds earning interest at 4% over a twenty- 
year period. At the end of this period the sum 
will have grown, using annual compound in- 
terest, to $250,000,000 coverage of one-fourth 
of the private investment, as required in the 
proposed legislation. 

USCBD: The contribution of Federal Goy- 
ernment to the U.S. Community Development 
Bank takes the form of stock subscription 
which will be returned in later years. Two 
hundred million dollars a year is estimated; 
this figure might be increased or decreased 
depending on Congressional action. 

Matching Grants: The government will 
initially match the amount of CDC capital 
raised by community shareholders. We as- 
sume the contributions will be close to a 
million dollars per CDC organization, since 
there does seem to be something of a pool of 
capital available in the majority of major 
urban neighborhoods (note the experiences 
of groups like NEGRO.) However, this figure 
might be much lower. For legal recognition, 
at five dollars a head from 10% of the adults 
in a neighborhood being organized, as little 
as ten thousand dollars per CDC might be 
all that is mobilized. 

Administration: This costs OEO seventy- 
five million dollars a year. Our estimate is 
that the Community Corporation Certifica- 
tion Board will cost no more than 34 of the 
amount. Even this might be an overestimate 
of costs, since the CCCB is a ministerial 
board and not an operating agency like OEO. 
Management On-the-Job Training: Govern- 
ment will have to support training for per- 
sonnel for community development enter- 
prises. The cost of management OJT has been 
about three thousand dollars per man in 
some existing operations; we estimate it as 
higher in the CDC case, and predict a five 
thousand-dollar per man figure. It is neces- 
sary to make some estimate of what propor- 
tion of the jobs created will be managerial. 
Due to the high number of small firms with- 
in some parts of the program, especially in 
services, the number may be as high as ten 
percent of total number of jobs. So this figure 
is equal to number of jobs times one-tenth 
times $5000 in each year. 

Worker OJT: The cost of MDTA on-the- 
job training will be about $1500 per man. It 
is necessary to make some estimate of the 
percent of workers requiring this training. 
We estimate twenty percent of the workers, 
but the reader may wish to recalculate using 
higher figures, 

Conclusion: On the basis of these costs, 
and the assumptions already made that new 
tax revenues and diminished welfare expend- 
iture will approximately offset tax losses, 
we estimate the total government expendi- 
ture in each of the first three years (FY’s 
1970, 71, & 72) as never exceeding $1.5 bil- 
lion. In each of the first two years, under all 
three projections, it is less than $1 billion. 
Under the projection of a smaller program, 
it is less than $1 billion even in the third, 
most expensive year. Under the assumption 
of Projection I which we term optimistically 
large, but remotely possible, the cost to the 
government would be $658 million, $966 mil- 
lion, and $1478 million in the three years, We 
elaborate this projection further in later sec- 
tions of this paper. Other estimates with a 
higher capital/output ratio would involve 
less government spending for a given amount 
of private investment (Projection HI) but 
would have lower benefits. (See Table 1.) The 
reader may substitute other assumptions to 
derive alternate figures. We doubt that any 
reasonable figures could, however, yield an 
estimated cost much above $1.6 billion to the 
Federal government in any year, and the cost 
would almost certainly decrease in succeed- 
ing years. 
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TABLE 1.—COST PROJECTIONS 
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COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT PLAN 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee [Mr. Brock] is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. BROCK. Mr. Speaker, today I join 
in introducing a program which has as 
its fundamental theme a belief in the 
worth of every human being. Its pur- 
pose is to benefit those who have been 
too long denied a real opportunity to 
earn self-respect through productive en- 
deavor. These are the people of the 
rural areas as well as the ghettos—those 
of every race, of every religion. 

The importance of individual initia- 
tive and self-help cannot be overesti- 
mated in our ever-expanding society. 
We have seen that massive Federal pro- 
grams—based on the concept of pater- 
nalism—do not develop in the individual 
the sense of pride, of participation, of 
ownership that is essential to the dig- 
nity of man. 

Richard M. Nixon, former Vice Presi- 
dent and Republican candidate for 
President, expressed more eloquently 
than I the need for legislation designed 
to reaffirm our faith in people and to 
offer them the challenge and incentive 
of our American way. I commend his 
rip ns to your thoughtful considera- 
tion: 

STATEMENT OF RICHARD NIxon, JULY 12, 1968 

The Community Development Plan jointly 
evolved by CORE and Republican Legislative 
technicians and just introduced under Re- 
publican sponsorship in the House of Repre- 
sentatives is an imaginative proposal aimed 
at the same objectives outlined in my radio 
addresses “Bridges to Human Dignity.” 

Black extremists are guaranteed headlines 
when they shout “burn” or “Get a gun.” But 
much of the black militant talk these days is 
actually in terms of far closer to the doctrines 
of free enterprise than to those of the wel- 
farist Thirties—terms of “pride,” “owner- 
ship,” “private enterprise,” “capital,” “ 
assurance,” “self-respect’’-—the same quali- 
ties, the same characteristics, the same ideals 
the same method that for two centuries have 
been at the heart of American success, and 
that America has been exporting to the world. 
What most of the militants are asking is not 
separation, but to be included in—not as 
supplicants, but as owners, as entrepre- 
neurs,—to have a share of the wealth and a 
piece of the action. 

And this is precisely what the central tar- 
get of the new approach ought to be. It ought 
to be oriented toward more black ownership, 
for from this can flow the rest—black pride, 
black jobs, black opportunity, and yes, black 
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50,000 100,000 200,000 66,666 133,333 233,333 
81 $2 * $2 kal y 
$114 $228 $456 $228 $456 $798 
200 200 200 200 200 200 
50 75 125 100 100 150 
50 50 50 50 50 50 
25 50 100 33 67 117 
15 30 60 20 4 70 
454 633 931 531 913 1,385 


power in the best, the constructive sense of 
that often misapplied term. 

The community development program is 
one for economic development within the 
ghetto, for building pride and independence, 
for enlisting the energies of private enter- 
prise and creating new institutions by which 
private capital can be made available for 
ghetto investment. I am glad to see it under 
Republican sponsorship, and I hope it re- 
ceives full and careful consideration by the 
appropriate committees of Congress. 


APPLICATION OF COMMUNITY 
SELF-DETERMINATION ACT IN 
RURAL AREAS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
woman from Washington [Mrs. May] is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mrs. MAY. Mr. Speaker, I am pleased 
to join in sponsoring the Community 
Self-Determination Act along with the 
many distinguished Members who have 
spoken today. 

Of particular interest to me, as a 
member of the Committee on Agricul- 
ture, is the potential of the community 
self-determination idea for depressed 
rural areas. The Congress and the Na- 
tion have rightly given a great deal of 
attention to the problems of our cities. 
But it is important that we realize that, 
to a large extent, the problems of the 
cities begin in rural America. 

The people of rural America have long 
formed the backbone of this Nation. 
They have produced its food and fiber in 
astonishing quantity. They have pre- 
served the qualities of independence, in- 
dustry, and resourcefulness which have 
for three centuries characterized the 
American tradition. 

Today, however, many rural people 
have fallen upon difficult times. Because 
they are quiet and patient, and not given 
to demonstrations and protests, their 
problems have all too often gone ignored. 
This bill speaks to them as well as to our 
city dwellers. It will offer them a new 
opportunity to work together for their 
mutual benefit and advancement. This 
is explicitly recognized in the findings 
portion of the bill, section 2(d), which 
reads: 

The problems of our cities cannot be 
solved without dealing with the inseparably 
related problems of rural America. Special 
help should thus be offered for efforts which 
improve the economic conditions and stand- 
ard of living of the people of declining and 
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depressed rural areas, and which reduce 
their out-migration from such areas to the 
overcrowded and explosive urban centers, 


And at several points throughout the 
many pages of the text of this bill, Mr. 
Speaker, the special needs of rural peo- 
ple and communities are explicitly rec- 
ognized. This is one more important step 
toward solving a major national 
problem. 


COMMUNITY SELF-DETERMINATION 
ACT—THE TURNKEY CONCEPT 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. Morse] 
is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. MORSE of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, the Community Self-Deter- 
mination Act, which I am joining in in- 
troducing today, is a comprehensive ef- 
fort to meet the problems of our decaying 
central cities and depressed rural areas. 
Of central importance in this bill are the 
provisions for industrial turnkey con- 
tracts, designed to encourage industrial 
and commercial enterprises to take an 
effective interest in new business and new 
opportunities for these urban and rural 
communities. 

The bill provides tax incentives to 
profitmaking companies to enter into 
turnkey contracts with the community 
development corporations. Under such a 
contract, the company sets up a viable 
business or commercial establishment or 
facility, trains people from the com- 
munity to accept management responsi- 
bilities, and eventually transfer the ac- 
tivity to the corporation itself. 

A number of American corporations 
have already begun to explore the possi- 
bilities of this approach. Among them is 
an outstanding firm in the Fifth Con- 
gressional District of Massachusetts, 
E.G. & G., Inc. of Bedford, headed by 
a most imaginative person, Bernard J. 
O’Keefe. Recently, E.G. & G. purchased a 
plant in the Roxbury business center and 
has entered into an agreement with a 
Negro community organization to even- 
tually turn over both management and 
ownership to that organization. The 
E.G. & G./Roxbury experiment is de- 
scribed in a memorandum prepared by 
Dean R. Ericson, of MIT, and I ask unan- 
imous consent that his paper be included 
at this point in the RECORD: 

EG&G ROXBURY, Inc. 
(Prepared by Dean R, Ericson, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology) 

EG&G Roxbury, Inc. (ERI) represents an 
effort by a large non-ghetto corporation to 
contribute to the solution of the unemploy- 
ment and underemployment problems in 
Boston's ghetto, ERI also represents a re- 
sponse to the needs of the ghetto community 
for self-determination by including provi- 
sion for management and staff from the 
Black Community, employee ownership, and, 
over a specified period of time, EG&G's reduc- 
tion of its interests in ERI to that of a mi- 
nority shareholder. 

I. PROJECT HISTORY 

EG&G, Inc., is an electronics research and 
engineering corporation, operating in Boston 
for 20 years, whose diversified activties in- 
clude electronic and scientific instrument 
and product development, a broad range of 
technical services, and field operations man- 
agement. EG&G employs over 9000 people. 
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EG&G's extensive background and involve- 
ment in training programs for the unem- 
ployed, military customers, and its own em- 
ployees, its position as an equal opportunity 
employer, and its participation in the Plan 
for Progress give it a very real awareness of 
the problems of ghetto unemployment. As a 
result of this background and the attention 
focused on the urban ghetto after the Sum- 
mer 1967 disurbances, a number of EG&G 
personnel became convinced that EG&G 
should augment its existing efforts at pro- 
moting the economic development of ghetto 
residents. 

Thus, in the fall of 1967, an eight man 
“new venture” committee was formed, four 
of its members from the White Community 
and four from the Black Community, to con- 
sider the establishment of an EG&G subsid- 
lary in the Roxbury area, along with related 
questions product, ownership, 
skills development, and employee career 


rogression. 

As a result of a number of formal meet- 
ings, several dozen informa] meetings with 
leading representatives of the ghetto com- 
munity, and trips to observe the operations 
of existing ventures throughout the coun- 
try, it was decided that EG&G would make a 
significant investment of time and money 
to establish a ghetto-based subsidiary. 

To this end, and after determining that 
utilization of existing EG&G product capa- 
bilities was not possible, EG&G on February 
19, 1968 purchased the E. Van Noorden Com- 
pany, a metal products manufacturer with 
plants in Roxbury and Quincy, Mass. The 
existing Roxbury personnel and operations 
were consolidated in Quincy and the Rox- 
bury manufacturing subsidiary was renamed 
EG&G Roxbury, Inc. 

At this point, the prominent characteristics 
of this enterprise were, as they had evolved 
through the efforts of the “new venture” ad- 
visory committee: 

1. the business was located within the 
ghetto community. 

2. ghetto residents participated in the 
enterprise from its inception and throughout 
the initial planning stages. 

3. there was provision for equity participa- 
tion with the prospects of eventual majority 
ownership for ghetto residents. 

4, management and staff came from the 
ghetto community. 

5. strong emphasis was placed on the em- 
ployment of the unskilled, hard-core unem- 
ployed, and programs for their training and 
upgrading of their skills. In this respect, 
unemployables were screened in rather than 
screened out. 

I. OWNERSHIP 


EG&G announced its acquisition, on Feb. 
19, 1968, of the name and assets of the E. Van 
Noorden Co. for an undisclosed amount of 
EG&G common stock. EG&G then estab- 
lished its Roxbury branch of Van Noorden 
as EG&G Roxbury, Inc., including options 
therein for an initial offering of 20% of ERI 
stock to employees and management. In ad- 
dition, EG&G’s involvement in ERI is ex- 
pected to diminish as follows: after 5 years, 
50%; after 10 years, 40%; after 20 years, 
25%. 

The first public sale of stock will be at 
the five-year point. It is anticipated that, 
at this time, ERI will be economically viable 
and that the citizens of Roxbury, as well as 
ERI employees will be willing to increase 
their interest in the company. 

Bertram Lee, Vice President and General 
Manager of ERI, estimates that ERI must 
take in $3 million in sales during its first 
year of operation in order to show satis- 
factory potential and, thus, motivate the de- 
sired community interest and investment. 


LI. MANAGEMENT 


Following the concepts of self-determina- 
tion and independent economic development, 
ERI is managed and staffed almost entirely 
by residents of the black community. 
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The single exception is ERI’s President, Mr. 
Edward J. Finn, EG&G’s corporate director of 
administration and the man responsible for 
EG&G’s overall ghetto improvement activ- 
ities. His is a temporary appointment and, 
as he states, The success of the company will 
dictate the speed of my departure as presi- 
dent.” 

From March, when it announced the for- 
mation of ERI, to June 1968, EG&G con- 
centrated on recruiting managerial talent for 
ERI. This effort met with considerable suc- 
cess as competent Black businessmen were 
placed as Vice President and General 
Manager, Operations Manager, and Manager 
of Personnel and Training. 

In addition, Black members of both EG&G 
and Van Noorden are being given the oppor- 
tunity to participate in ERI. 

IV. MANAGEMENT TRAINING 


The development of the ERI management 
team will be through a Management Intern 
Program. 

To this end, additional EG&G and Van 
Noorden staff members are initially providing 
managerial, marketing, and technical skills, 
advice, and training for ERI staff and man- 
agement. No formal program has been set up 
and assistance is given on a “need” basis 
and only when asked for. 


V. PRODUCTION WORKERS 


ERI is presently training the first of two 
groups of 64 men who will eventually become 
full-time ERI employees in drafting, weld- 
ing, or metal working. 

These trainees are chosen from a labor pool 
created through the efforts of Action for Bos- 
ton Community Development, Inc., and other 
local community organizations. A trainee will 
be selected from this pool using the follow- 
ing criteria: 

1. he must meet the definition of hard- 
core disadvantaged. 

2. he must possess the ability to be a trainee 
and thus be amenable to training. 

Criterion #1 is very easy to fulfill since a 
definition of hard-core unemployed has been 
explicitly delineated by the Department of 
Labor. 

Criterion #2 will be applied to the individ- 
ual through subjective staff evaluation, rec- 
ommendations, the individual's expressed de- 
sire to participate, and performance through- 
out the training period. Previous work 
experience, education, and arrest and con- 
viction records will not be considered in this 
selection process. 


VI. TRAINING 


Each trainee will participate in a six- 
month training program, the goals of which 
are to elevate the educational and social level 
of the trainee, provide and sustain training 
in drafting, metal working, and welding, and 
furnish the counselling and guidance neces- 
sary for each employee to continue his de- 
velopment toward his maximum vocational 
potential. 

The program is designed to meet the diverse 
needs of the trainees by accommodating it- 
self to each man’s academic abilities and 
skills level. In addition, basic and continuing 
classroom instruction will interact with voca- 
tional instruction to strengthen both and 
to make the entire program more meaning- 
ful to the trainee. 

EG&G has received a training grant from 
the Department of Labor under the MA2 
program which will pay about $2000 per man 
for training. With the anticipated attrition 
rate, 150-180 will be trained for the 128 
places available. If more than the estimated 
128 complete training, jobs will be made 
available for them. The $2000 figure covers 
training costs for each man until he reaches 
a satisfactory level of productivity and is 
put on the regular company payroll and, in 
addition, will pay each man $80 per week 
while he is trained. 
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VII. PRODUCT AND MARKET 


ERI's product choice was limited to one 
with a high labor/sales ratio in order to sup- 
ply the needed community employment op- 
portunity. In this regard, it was determined 
that the light to medium metal fabricating 
industry afforded the type of career growth 
environment necessary for the success of the 
venture. This choice subsequently led to the 
acquisition of E. Van Noorden & Co. 

Generally, 2 company which establishes a 
ghetto-based operation has been in a position 
to purchase a significant portion of the firm’s 
output thereby providing a guaranteed mar- 
ket during the firm’s start-up period. EG&G, 
being a non-consumer oriented operation, 
unfortunately cannot offer this initial mar- 
ket advantage. Thus, ERI, at this point, is 
in a very critical position while seeking 
large, profitable markets for its products. 

Negotiations presently under way with 
three major companies which are expected 
to result in the establishment of the needed 
markets for ERI’s products. In the meantime, 
ERI is working on part of a Van Noorden 
order backlog and EG&G will buy a limited 
amount of product. 

Bertram Lee commented that there are 
three big problems which they continually 
encounter in trying to sell ERI to these po- 
tential customers: 

1. Customers are loath to contract with an 
untried, inexperienced supplier, They would 
rather let someone else be the first ERI cus- 
tomer and contract with ERI themselves 
once it has a reputation and experience. 

2. Government and certain industry con- 
tracts contain very rigid design specifications 
and tolerances which might be difficult for a 
new firm to meet. 

3. ERI has to be careful not to jeopardize 
Van Noorden's product line. 

ERI does have one advantage in negotiat- 
ing with potential customers. This is its flex- 
ibility (ability to adjust to customer needs) 
as a result of its not yet being in operation. 

THE GENESIS OF EG & G'S INVOLVEMENT 

EG&G’s involvement has proceeded in 
stages. 

(1) EG&G complied with the Equal Em- 
ployment Opportunity Act and, along with 
many other corporations, included the cus- 

“We are an equal opportunity em- 
ployer” in their recruiting efforts. 

(2) This “neutral” action on the part of 
industry was replaced when it became ob- 
vious that an affirmative corporate commit- 
ment was needed. In this regard, EG&G 
actively solicited disadvantaged people and 
ghetto residents in its recruiting efforts. 

(3) In addition, preferential treatment (in 
the form of in-plant training programs) was 
attempted. Problems arose, here, though be- 
cause employees in many instances could not 
get to the suburban plant sites, 

(4) The next step was to put the plant 
where the people were. This natural culmina- 
tion of the evolutionary process outlined 
above was hastened by a new awareness of 
the increasingly critical nature of the situa- 
tion. In particular, EG&G saw that Aerojet 
General's efforts in Watts had an ameliorative 
effect and the conclusion was reached that 
EG&G might do the same thing. 

EG&G officials stress that the company’s 
involvement was not the idea of one man but 
a distillation of many diverse ideas within a 
flexible organization. 

SUMMARY 

As a state of the art company EG&G wants 
to be a leader in applying business and 
industrial techniques to contemporary socio- 
economic problems. 

EG&G has found that the ghetto is recep- 
tive to a company which wants to operate 
at a profit there and it expects to earn a 
profit from its involvement with ERI, al- 
though, admittedly, not as great as it could 
earn elsewhere. 
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The challenge for EG&G is to show that a 
company can earn a profit in the ghetto 
and that there is a great untapped and pro- 
ductive labor force among the ghetto 
residents. 

An understanding of the mentality of 
EG&G is, naturally, important to an under- 
standing of their decision to undertake this 
project. As a scientific, state of the art com- 
pany they have a strong will to solve cur- 
rent problems. 

In summary, then, EG&G is not investing 
in ERI out of purely altruistic motives. It 
does expect to earn a profit but this desire is 
tempered by altruism and, more importantly, 
the EG&G problem-solving mentality. 


COMMUNITY SELF-DETERMINA- 
TION ACT—THE POTENTIAL FOR 
STABILITY AND PROGRESS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Oregon {Mr. DELLENBACK], 
is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. DELLENBACK. Mr. Speaker, 
there has been no scarcity of programs 
to help the poor people of America. Bil- 
lions have been spent over the past few 
years. Yet somehow, something has gone 
wrong. Often civil disorders, anguish 
and despair seem most prevalent in 
areas where the benefits of the war on 
poverty have been most intense. 

It seems clear to me that something 
is lacking—something that money alone 
cannot buy. That something is a unity 
and stability in low-income neighbor- 
hoods, a new type of leadership that 
commands the respect of the average 
citizen. When benefits are meaningless, 
and programs are under the thumb of 
some Government agency, many of the 
true leaders of these areas have little in- 
terest in any personal involvement. 

One of the things I find particularly 
attractive about the Community Self- 
Determination Act is its potential for 
drawing fragmented groups and leader- 
less people together into one meaning- 
ful, purposeful organization—the com- 
munity development corporation. There 
is a promise of stability, of joint effort 
for a common goal, of a new spirit of 
mutual self-help. All these, taken to- 
gether, seem to me to reduce the chances 
of civil disturbances and riots, which 
have been commonly associated with 
poor, unorganized and aimless commu- 
nities. 

This brings to mind the pioneer fami- 
lies along the old Oregon Trail. They 
were united in a purposeful quest—new 
homes and new lives in the bountiful 
Oregon territory. They knew their 
chances of achieving that goal depended 
on the cooperation of each member of 
their party. They could not afford to 
tolerate destructive behavior. The ethic 
of their community was cooperative 
effort, and their attitudes militated 
against irresponsible actions or destruc- 
tion of property. I believe the community 
corporations created pursuant to this act 
have the potential of creating this same 
kind of community ethic in our despair- 
ing central city areas today. I think the 
people of communities organized for this 
meaningful quest will put the great sanc- 
tion of neighborhood social pressure on 
the side of stability and respect for the 
law, and the protection of property. It is 
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a natural consequence of ownership. This 
is not the least of the benefits I expect to 
flow from the implementation of this bill. 


COMMUNITY SELF-DETERMINA- 
TION PROGRAM—TECHNICAL AS- 
SISTANCE AND TRAINING 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Minnesota [Mr. QUIE] is rec- 
ognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, crucial to the 
success of the community self-determi- 
nation program is the availability of 
managerial training and technical as- 
sistance to community corporation man- 
agers and business personnel. Title V of 
the bill speaks to that need by authoriz- 
ing Federal assistance to community 
corporations to enable them to contract 
for managerial training and technical 
assistance. The section is written as an 
amendment to the small business title 
of the Economic Opportunity Act. 

Instead of setting up a new Govern- 
ment aid program like so many we al- 
ready have, this section merely provides 
for grants to corporations, which can 
then hire the private corporation consult- 
ing firm, university, foundation, associa- 
tion, or even Government agency of its 
choice to provide the needed expertise. 
Provisions are included for a postevalua- 
tion by the Small Business Administra- 
tion of the performance of all such con- 
tracting firms, for the protection of com- 
munity corporations that may subse- 
quently be considering the use of the 
same contractor for this purpose. 

This provision is an important attempt 
to insure that business and managerial 
expertise is available to community cor- 
porations. This, indeed, is a crucial ele- 
ment in this program. 

I am happy to join the other Members 
taking part in this special order in spon- 
soring the Community Self-Determina- 
tion Act. I join them in the belief that 
this legislation represents a major new 
effort to mobilize the talent and resources 
of our poor urban and rural communities 
behind the advancement of the self-re- 
spect and economic status of their people. 


ALASKA’S NORTH SLOPE OIL DIS- 
COVERY BIGGEST IN UNITED 
STATES TO DATE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore, Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Alaska [Mr. Pol Lock! is rec- 
ognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. POLLOCK. Mr. Speaker, with 
great pleasure, I have a spectacular an- 
nouncement to make. I have just re- 
ceived word from a high official of At- 
lantic-Richfield Oil Co. that the north 
slope geophysical structure on which the 
No. 1 Prudhoe Bay well and the No. 1 
Sag State well—7 miles apart—contains 
5 to 10 billion barrels of recoverable pri- 
mary crude oil—plus unknown quantities 
of secondary recovery oil. This is an en- 
tirely new oil province, which has been 
analyzed as absolutely the biggest oil 
find in the United States to date. This 
reserve analysis has been presented to 
Atlantic-Richfield and Humble Oil and 
Refining Co., joint venturers in the north 
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slope project, by DeGolyer and Mc- 
Naulghton, nationally renowned and very 
conservative consulting petroleum engi- 
neers used by petroleum banks through 
the Nation for making petroleum reserve 
analyses for bank financing purposes. 

To put the 5- to 10-billion-barrel figure 
in its proper enormous context, let me 
say that a 100-million-barrel field is a 
very, very big field indeed. For perspec- 
tive, if we realize that 1 billion is 10 
times the size of the 100-million-barrel 
field, then we can realize that we are 
talking about an enormous field 50 to 100 
times the size of a 100-million-barrel 
field. This places the north slope re- 
serves into the category of a great Mid- 
dle East-type reserve. 

Because of the enormous investment 
involved, literally millions upon millions 
of dollars for exploration and develop- 
ment in this remote area, I am deeply 
thankful for the existing oil depletion 
allowance granted to oil companies 
without which this find would unques- 
tionably not have occurred. For some 
time now a feasibility study has been 
underway concerning construction of a 
pipeline from the north slope down to 
Fairbanks. The estimated 500 miles of 
pipeline would cost several hundred mil- 
lion dollars to construct. Other means of 
transporting the crude oil are also in- 
volved in the study, although movement 
by pipeline appears to be the most eco- 
nomical means. 

If the “conservative” reserve analysis 
by DeGolyer and MeNaulghton is correct, 
this will obviously mean a great deal to 
the economy of Alaska. It is believed 
that one more well on this geophysical 
structure will absolutely confirm the re- 
serve analysis by the consulting petro- 
leum engineering firm. 


PROPOSED AMENDMENTS TO HR. 
17735, PROVIDING FOR BETTER 
CONTROL OF INTERSTATE TRAF- 
FIC IN FIREARMS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Alaska [Mr. POLLOCK] is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. POLLOCK. Mr. Speaker, there 
were no hearings on H.R. 17735. I real- 
ize that the proponents of the bill con- 
tend that there have been some 6 or 8 
years of hearings on the general subject; 
however, I would respectfully remind 
these proponents that the very thing 
they now propose to do, did not have suf- 
ficient merit to be included in the Omni- 
bus Crime Prevention and Safe Streets 
Act of 1968—Public Law 90-351—which 
became Federal law less than 1 month 
ago. Specifically. long guns—rifles and 
shotguns—were excluded, Likewise am- 
munition for rifles and shotguns was 
specifically exempted. 

Mr. Speaker, I have a number of 
amendments to H.R. 17735 which would 
clarify the legislative intent so that at 
some future date the intent of Congress 
will not be enlarged or narrowed. I shall 
also propose an amendment which would 
regulate rather than prohibit interstate 
movement of firearms for lawful pur- 
poses and which would thus give relief 
to rural areas. 
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Mr. Speaker, I sincerely hope there will 
be no attempt to unduly limit the time 
for consideration of each and every 
amendment that may be presented and 
that each will be considered on its merits. 
As the hour gets late, there will undoubt- 
edly be attempts to curtail debate and 
adequate consideration of important 
amendments, but if this is done it will be 
a great disservice to the American public. 

Although the distinguished members 
of the Judiciary Committee have ex- 
pounded at considerable length about 
the constitutionality of this bill, I submit 
that the only Supreme Court test of the 
second amendment specifically ruled on 
the constitutionality of Federal control 
over proven gangster weapons, and more 
specifically, a sawed-off shotgun. Mr. 
Speaker, we are not talking about sawed- 
off shotguns, 20-millimeter antitank 
weapons or similarly classed destructive 
devices—we are legislating controls on 
rifles and shotguns and I respectfully 
submit that what we do here is an in- 
fringement or an abridgment on the 
right of citizens to keep and bear arms. 

Mr. Speaker, so that all Members will 
have time to review my several amend- 
ments, I include them in the Recorp at 
this point along with a brief explanation 
of their several purposes, 

AMENDMENT No. 1: AMENDMENT TO H.R. 

17735, aS REPORTED 
(Offered by Howarp W. POLLOCK) 

Page 5, strike out lines 10 through 17 and 
insert in lleu thereof the following: 

“(2) The term ‘interstate or foreign com- 
merce’ includes commerce between any place 
in a State and any place outside of that 
State, but such term does not include com- 
merce between places within the same State 
but through any place outside of that State. 
The term ‘State’ includes the District of Co- 
lumbia, the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, 
and the possessions of the United States.” 

EXPLANATION 
This amendment would remove all restric- 


tions on intrastate movement of firearms and 
ammunition, 


NEED 

The present language prohibits intrastate 
movement whenever any firearms or ammu- 
nition passes outside a State’s boundary. In 
Alaska intrastate transportation frequently 
involves international travel. 

AMENDMENT No. 2: AMENDMENT OFFERED BY 
Howarp W. POLLOCK, To H.R. 17735 

A bill to amend title 18, United States 
Code, to provide for better control of the 
interstate traffic in firearms, 

Proposed amendment to §921. Defini- 
tions.—On page 8, between lines 4 and 5, 
insert a new paragraph to read as follows, 
and renumber all succeeding paragraphs: 

(18) The term ‘licensed transferee’ means 
any person who is licensed under the pro- 
visions of this chapter to purchase a fire- 
arm by mail order within or outside his 
State of residence or domicile, or who is li- 
censed to purchase a firearm in person out- 
side of his State or residence or domicile.” 

EXPLANATION 


This amendment along with amendments 
Nos. 5, 9, and 16 should be considered en bloc. 
They provide for State regulation rather than 
absolute prohibition of purchases of fire- 
arms or ammunition by mail order or in per- 
son outside one’s State of residence or 
domicile. 

NEED 

Because of features of geography, terrain, 
population and remoteness, many Alaskans 
live in areas where there are no stores, and 
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transportation is expensive. They are thus 
dependent upon mail order purchases, and 
some Alaskans from time to time travel to 
other States to make purchases for long term 
periods. 


AMENDMENT No, 3: AMENDMENT TO HR, 
17735, AS REPORTED 


(Offered by Howarp W. POLLOCK) 


Page 10, after line 11 insert the following: 

“(c) for the purposes of this chapter a 
member of the Armed Forces on active duty 
is a resident of the State in which his perma- 
nent duty station is located.” 


EXPLANATION 


Clarifies the status of military personnel 
who may be on permanent duty stationed 
in a State other than their State of domicile. 

NEED 


Military personnel, as well as other citizens 
may have a domicile in one State and a fac- 
tual place of abode in another State, but 
should be allowed to claim both places as 
residence for purposes of this act. 


AMENDMENT No. 4: PROPOSED SUBSTITUTE 
AMENDMENT TO COMMITTEE AMENDMENT 
TO § 922, OFFERED By Howarp W. POLLOCK, 
TO H.R. 17735 


A bill to amend title 18, United States 
Code, to provide for better control of the 
interstate traffic in firearms, 

Proposed substitute amendment to com- 
mittee amendment to § 922. Unlawful dots. 
Delete paragraph (3) on lines 23 through 
25 of page 11 and lines 1 through 13 of page 
12, and in lieu thereof substitute the follow- 
ing: 
“(3) For any person, other than a licensed 
importer, licensed manufacturer or licensed 
dealer to transport into or receive in the 
State where he resides or where he is domi- 
ciled (or if the person is a corporation or 
other business entity, in which he maintains 
a place of business) any firearm purchased 
or otherwise obtained by him outside that 
State, except that this provision shall not 
apply to firearms lawfully acquired outside 
his State of residence or where he is domi- 
ciled prior to the effective date of this act, 
nor to any firearms acquired subsequent 
thereto by gift, devise or descent, or by bail- 
ment for a short period of time for hunting 
or other sporting purposes, or to firearms 
which were otherwise legally acquired under 
the provisions of this act, so long as said 
person is permitted under law to acquire or 
possess a firearm in his State of residence or 
domicile.” 


EXPLANATION 


(1) Provides ex post facto protection for 
prior acquisition and ownership of lawful 
firearms and ammunition. 

(2) Specifically includes for bailment (loan 
or rental) of a firearm for lawful purposes. 

(3) Specifically includes domicile and res- 
idence for the purposes of this bill. 

(4) Specifically includes acquisition of 
firearms by gift, devise and descent. 

NEED 


The original language of H.R. 17735 is 
silent on these matters, Title IV of the Crime 
Prevention and Safe Streets Act of 1968 pro- 
vided for all but domicile and bailment un- 
der section 922(a)3(B) and (a)5(B). These 
two subsections were deleted from H.R. 17735. 

Bailment is necessary to assure that guides 
may lawfully provide firearms for hunters 
who may need them, Likewise the present 
language would make it unlawful for a 
shooting gallery, the Sunday afternoon tur- 
key shoot sponsored by the fire department, 
police group or other public bodies to be con- 
ducted as a means of raising funds or for 
amusement. Persons should be allowed to 
receive firearms by gift, devise or inheritance 
from out of state, so long as they are not 
otherwise prohibited from such acquisition. 
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AMENDMENT No. 5: AMENDMENT OFFERED BY 
Howard W. PoLLOCK To H.R. 17735 


A bill to amend title 18, United States 
Code, to provide for better control of the 
interstate traffic in firearms. 

Proposed amendment to §922. Unlawful 
Acts.—On page 11, between lines 22 and 23, 
insert a new paragraph to read as follows: 

“(D) Notwithstanding the ons of 
subdivisions (a) (3) and (b) (3) of this sec- 
tion, this paragraph shall not be held to 
preclude a licensed transferee from pur- 
chasing a firearm by mail order from a 
licensed importer, licensed manufacturer or 
licensed dealer inside or outside his State of 
residence, or from purchasing a firearm in 
person from a licensed importer, licensed 
manufacturer or licensed dealer outside his 
State of residence, but the licensed transferee 
shall nevertheless be subject to all other pro- 
visions of this act, other firearms laws and 
regulations of the United States and of his 
State and political subdivision of residence; 
except that when a nonresident of a State 
purchases a firearm as a licensed transferee, 
he shall not take delivery of said firearm 
sooner than two days next following comple- 
tion and submission of the purchase docu- 
ments for said firearm, and the licensed im- 
porter, licensed manufacturer or licensed 
dealer shall at the time of the initial sales 
transaction notify the local police authori- 
tles of the intended purchase, if such is re- 
quired by the law of the State or local sub- 
division where the purchase is made. The 
notification may require the submission by 
the licensed transferee of such information 
as is required under the provisions of sec- 
tion 923 (1) of this act.” 

EXPLANATION 

This amendment provides for State regu- 
lation of mail order purchases or out of 
State purchases of firearms and ammuni- 
tion, instead of outright prohibition (see 
explanation of amendment No. 2). 


H.R. 17735 proposes prohibition other than 
regulation (see amendments 2, 5, 9 and 16). 


To SECTION 922, OFFERED BY HOWARD W, 
Pollock TO H.R, 17735 


A bill to amend title 18, United States 
Code, to provide for better control of the 
interstate traffic in firearms. 

Proposed substitute amendment to com- 
mittee amendment to § 922. Unlawful Act.— 
Delete paragraph (5) on lines 21 through 
25 of page 12 and lines 1 through 10 of page 
13, and in lieu thereof substitute the 
following: 

“(5) For any person other than a licensed 
importer, licensed manufacturer or licensed 
dealer to transfer, sell, trade, give, transport 
or deliver any firearm to any person (other 
than a licensed importer, licensed manufac- 
turer, or licensed dealer) who the transferor 
knows or has reasonable cause to believe 
resides or is domiciled in any State other 
than that in which the transferor resides or 
is domiciled (or in which his place of busi- 
ness is located if the transferor is a corpora- 
tion or other business entity), except that 
this provision shall not apply to the trans- 
fer, transportation or delivery of a firearm 
as a gift or to carry out a bequest or acqui- 
sition by intestate succession, so long as 
said transferee is permitted to acquire or 
possess a firearm under the laws of the State 
of residence; nor shall this provision apply 
to the transfer, transportation or delivery 
of a firearm to said transferee within the 
State in which the transferor resides or is 
domiciled, if said transfer is for purposes 
of bailment for a short period of time for 
hunting or other sporting purposes.” 


EXPLANATION 
Confo 


rming amendment to amendment 
#4. Specifically provides ex post facto pro- 
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pe ger for prior acquisition and ownership 

firearms the acquisition of which are 
0 lawful; bailment (loan or rental) 
for lawful hunting and sporting purposes; 
authorization for acquisition of firearms by 
gift, devise or descent; and specifies that 
residence and domicile both may be in- 
cluded where an individual has a factual 
place of abode different than his true, fixed 
and permanent home. 


NEED 
(See comments under amendment No. 4). 


AMENDMENT No, 7: AMENDMENT TO THE COM- 
MITTEE AMENDMENT TO H.R. 17735, as RE- 
PORTED 


(Offered by Howarp W, POLLOCK) 
Page 13, line 7, strike out “interstate” and 
insert im lieu thereof the following: 
“intestate”. 
EXPLANATION 


Language of H.R. 17735 uses “Interstate” 
when it should be “intestate”. 


AMENDMENT No, 8: AMENDMENTS TO H.R. 
17735, AS REPORTED 
(Offered by Howarp W. POLLOCK) 

Page 14, line 8, immediately after “(2)” 
insert the following: 

“(A) Any firearm or ammunition to any 
person in any State where the purchase or 
possession by such person of such firearm or 
ammunition would be in violation of the 
State or published political subdivision law 
applicable at the place of sale, delivery or 
other disposition, and which has been pub- 
lished in the Federal Register under sub- 
Paragraph (B) of this paragraph, unless the 
licensee knows or has reasonable cause to 
believe that the purchase or possession would 
not be in violation of such State or pub- 
lished political subdivision. 

“(B) Upon the request of the principal 
governing body of a political subdivision of a 
State (made in accordance with such proce- 
dures as the Secretary may provide), the 
Secretary shall publish in the Federal Reg- 
ister any law of such political subdivision 
which regulates the purchase, sale, transfer, 
or possession of firearms, On or before Jan- 
uary 31 of the second calendar year beginning 
after the effective date of this chapter and 
each calendar year thereafter, the Secretary 
shall publish in the Federal Register a list 
of all such laws published in the Federal 
Register in the preceding calendar year and 
shall furnish a copy of such list to each 
licensed importer, licensed manufacturer, 
and licensed dealer.” 

EXPLANATION 

(1) Requires appropriate laws of State and 
political subdivision to be published in the 
Federal Register. 

(2) Requires the Secretary to annually 
furnish a copy of such applicable laws to each 
federally licensed dealer, manufacturer, and 
importer. 

NEED 

The existing language makes it a Federal 
crime for a Federal licensee to provide a fire- 
arm or ammunition which would be unlaw- 
ful under State or local law. However, no 
provision has been made for either publish- 
ing or distributing such non-Federal laws to 
Federal licensees. 

AMENDMENT No. 9: PROPOSED AMENDMENT TO 
§ 922 OFFERED BY HOWARD W, POLLOCK TO 
H.R. 17735 
A bill to amend title 18, United States 

Code, to provide for better control of the 

interstate traffic in firearms, 

Proposed amendment to § 922. Unlawful 
Acts.—On page 14, line 16, after the word 
“person” add the words “other than a H- 
censed transferee.” 
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EXPLANATION 


Conforming amendment to be considered 
en bloc with amendments Nos. 2, 5, and 16. 


NEED 
(See remarks under Amendment No, 2.) 


AMENDMENT No. 10: AMENDMENT 10 HR. 
17735, AS REPORTED 
(Offered by Howarp W. POLLOCK) 

Page 15, line 8, delete “or ammunition to 
any person” and in lieu thereof insert the 
following: 

“To any individual or ammunition to any 
person not a resident or domi in the 
State in which the licensee’s place of busi- 
ness.“ 

EXPLANATION 


Provides that ammunition sold to resi- 
dents of a State need not be federally record- 
ed. Would not prohibit any such recordation 
required by State law. 


The purpose of this bill is to assist the 
States in controlling interstate movement of 
firearms and ammunition for unlawful pur- 
poses; but it would be an undue burden on 
local resident hunters and sportsmen to have 
all ammunition purchases recorded and fed- 
erally regulated. 


AMENDMENT NO. 11: PROPOSED AMENDMENT TO 
§ 922 OFFERED BY HOWARD W. POLLOCK TO 
H.R. 17735 
A bill to amend title 18, United States 

Code, to provide for better control of the in- 

terstate traffic in firearms. 
Proposed amendent to §922. Unlawful 

Acts.—On page 16, line 25, delete the comma; 

then on page 17, line 4, change the period to 

a semicolon, and add the following: 

“Except that any passenger who owns or 

— possesses a firearm or ammunition 

aboard any common or 

8 carrier for movement with the pas- 
senger in interstate or foreign commerce may 
deliver said firearm or ammunition into the 
custody of the pilot, captain, conductor, or 
operator of said common or contract carrier 
for the duration of the trip without violating 
any of the provisions of this Act.” 


EXPLANATION 
Provides for movement of firearms and am- 
munition with the owner in interstate com- 
merce under controlled conditions. 
NEED 


Existing language of H.R. 17735 is silent 

on this matter. 

AMENDMENT No. 12: AMENDMENT TO H.R. 
17735, AS REPORTED (OFFERED BY HOWARD 
W. POLLOCK) 

Page 19, line 18, immediately after “per- 
son” insert the following: “(Other than a 
licensed importer) .” 

EXPLANATION 

Provides exemption for licensed importers 
which are authorized under other sections of 
the bill to import firearms. 

NEED 

Clarification of legislative intent. 
AMENDMENT No. 13: AMENDMENTS TO H.R. 

17735, aS REPORTED (OFFERED BY HOWARD 

W. POLLOCK) 

Page 20, line 23, strike out “$500” and in- 
sert in lieu thereof the following: “$50.” 

Page 21, line 6, strike out “$500” and in- 
sert in lieu thereof the following: “$50.” 


EXPLANATION 


Reduces the Federal license fees for a man- 
ufacturer or an importer of firearms other 
than destructive devices from $500 to $50. 


NEED 


The $500 fee for manufacturing and im- 
porting firearms for lawful hunting and 
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sporting purposes is unduly restrictive on 
small business throughout the Nation, with- 
out having any significant impact on the 
large importers or manufacturers. The high 
license fees will make the cost of the small 
business prohibitive. 

AMENDMENT No. 14: AMENDMENT To H.R. 

17735, aS REPORTED 
(Offered by Howarp W. POLLOCK) 

Page 21, immediately after line 14, insert 
the following: 

“All fees received by the Secretary for 
Licenses issued under this section shall be 
covered into the Federal aid to wildlife- 
restoration fund created by section 3 of the 
Act entitled ‘An act to provide that the 
United States shall aid the States in wildlife- 
restoration projects, and for other purposes’, 
approved September 2, 1937 (50 Stat. 16 
U.S.C. 669b).” 

EXPLANATION 


Would have all Federal license fees de- 
posited to the same fund that the Admin- 
istration would withhold if States do not 
enact certain antigun laws as proposed by 
H.R. 18110 now pending before the Judiciary 
Committee. All funds now go to miscel- 
laneous receipts. 

NEED 


Would expand the Federal moneys avail- 
able to State for wildlife activities, which 
since 1937 are derived from a Federal tax on 
firearms and ammunition. 

AMENDMENT No, 15: AMENDMENT TO THE 

COMMITTEE AMENDMENT TO H.R. 17735, as 

REPORTED 


(Offered by Howarp W, POLLOCK) 
Page 23, strike out lines 5 and 6 and re- 


designate the succeeding paragraphs and all 
references to such paragraphs accordingly. 


EXPLANATION 


Would strike minimum age requirement 
for a Federal license. 


Prohibits anyone from manufacturing, 
selling, repairing or importing any firearm 
or ammunition until he reaches the age of 
21. This should be a prerogative of the States. 
The President has just proposed a constitu- 
tional amendment to lower voting age to 18. 
If a person is old enough for the military 
service and sufficiently mature to vote for 
the President of the United States, that same 
person is sufficiently mature to engage in a 
legitimate business of gunsmithing. 


AMENDMENT No. 16: AMENDMENT OFFERED BY 
Howard W. POLLOCK ro H.R. 17735 


A bill to amend title 18, United States 
Code, to provide for better control of the 
interstate traffic in firearms. 

Proposed amendment to S. 923. Licensing.— 
On page 27, between lines 10 and 11 insert a 
new paragraph to read as follows: 

“(i) If not otherwise prohibited by the 
laws of his State or local subdivision of resti- 
dence, the license for the licensed trans- 
feree referred to in section 922 shall be issued 
to an applicant by the Governor of his State 
or residence, or by the designee of the 
Governor only upon receipt of written ap- 
plication which shall: 

“(1) State that: 

“(1) the applicant is at least 18 years of 
age if the licensed transferee is purchasing 
a rifle or shotgun or ammunition therefor, 
or is at least 21 years of age if the licensed 
transferee is purchasing a handgun or am- 
munition therefor; 

„(ü) he has not been convicted of any 
felony nor at the time of the application is 
he under indictment for commission of a 
felony in a court of the United States or in 
a court of any State or political subdivision 
thereof; 

“(ili) he has not been convicted of any 
misdemeanor involving actual or attempted 
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physical harm to himself or to another by 
a court of the United States or a court of any 
State or political subdivision thereof; 

“(iv) He has never been committed to an 
institution by a court of the United States 
or a court of any State or political subdivi- 
sion thereof on the ground that he was an 
alcoholic, a narcotics addict, or mentally in- 
competent; and 

„(y) He is a citizen of the United States. 

(2) Be signed by the applicant who shall 
swear or attest to the truth of all state- 
ments, information and material provided 
therein. 

8) Include a photograph and fingerprints 
of the applicant, obtained in such manner as 
the Governor or his designee shall by regula- 
tion prescribe; except that the Governor of a 
State may certify that this requirement of 
the Act is not practicable in certain situa- 
tions and may be waived, or he may grant 
exemption to the applicant for this require- 
ment. 

(4) Contain such additional information 
regarding the applicant, including without 
limitation, birth date and place, sex, height, 
weight, eye and hair color, distin: 
marks or characteristics, and present and 
previous residences, as the Governor or legis- 
lature shall by regulation or law prescribe. 

“(5) Be accompanied by a reasonable fee 
required to be paid to the State for obtaining 
such a transferee license and for such certi- 
fied copies thereof as may from time to time 
be required. The licensed transferee shall be 
required to furnish the licensed importer, 
licensed manufacturer or licensed dealer with 
a certified copy of the transferee license at 
the time of purchase of a firearm by mail 
order or in person outside his State or resi- 
dence.” 

EXPLANATION 


Provides for issuance of a State certificate 
which could be used by a resident of that 
State in the lawful purchase of a firearm or 
ammunition by mail order or in a State not 
his domicile or residence. 


Provides for regulation instead of prohibi- 
tion. To be considered en bloc with amend- 
ments 2, 5, and 9. 

(See Amendment No, 2.) 


AMENDMENT No. 17: AMENDMENT 
By Howarp W. Pollock, ro H.R. 17735 


A bill to amend title 18, U.S.C., to provide 
for better control of the interstate traffic in 
firearms. 

Proposed amendment to § 925. Exceptions: 
Relief from disabilities—On page 31, be- 
tween lines 2 and 3, insert a new paragraph 
to read as follows: 

“(e) The Governor of a State may certify 
action of the State legislature to the secre- 
tary that application of this act or of cer- 
tain portions of this act is not practicable or 
would cause undue hardships for certain 
classes of residents of that State, or of a 
specific area of that State, and that the State 
accordingly does not elect to be bound by 
the provisions of this act or by specific por- 
tions of this act. Upon receipt of such certi- 
fication, the secretary shall grant to such 
State or to the residents of a specific area of 
that State exemption from the application of 
all or appropriate parts of this act.” 


EXPLANATION 


Provides for State exclusion from part or 
all of the provisions of the act if the State 
so elects by action of the State legislature 
and the Governor so notifies the secretary 
that implementation of this bill or portions 
thereof is not practical or would create un- 
due hardship. 

NEED 

The purpose of H.R. 17735 is to assist the 
States; therefore, the State should be able 
to determine whether assistance is required, 
and not be forced to be bound by the Fed- 
eral control, 
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THE PRESIDENT TRUSTS AMER- 
ICA’S YOUNG PEOPLE 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the Recorp and include 
extraneous matter, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
hope that the President’s eloquent mes- 
sage “To Vote at 18” will spark this 
Congress and the Nation into long over- 
due action to guarantee the right to 
vote to all citizens 18 years of age or 
older. As one who has introduced legis- 
lation calling for a constitutional amend- 
ment to lower the voting age, House Joint 
Resolution 86, I am especially pleased 
to see increasing public support for the 
President’s June 27 proposal. 

Young Americans between the ages of 
18 and 21 have clearly demonstrated 
their desire and ability to participate 
creatively and constructively in the 
democratic process. These are, without 
doubt, the most concerned, best edu- 
cated, and most sophisticated generation 
of youth in the history of this country. 

By approving this amendment to the 
Constitution, Congress will demonstrate 
to our young men and women that their 
voices and hopes are not going unheeded 
by public officials. And even more im- 
portant, such an amendment will enrich 
this Nation by making the electorate 
more broadly based and truly represent- 
ative and infusing it with a new energy 
and concern. 


The message follows: 


To Vore ar 18—Dermocracy FULFILLED AND 
ENRICHED 


To the Congress of the United States: 

The ballot box is the great anvil of democ- 
racy, where government is shaped by the will 
of the people. It is through the ballot that 
democracy draws its strength, renews its 
processes, and assures its survival. 

Throughout the life of our republic, no 
single, enduring question has so engaged gen- 
eration after generation of Americans as this: 
Who among our citizens shall be eligible to 
participate as voters in determining the 
course of our public affairs? 

On four occasions we have amended our 
Constitution to enlarge or to protect that 
participation. In recent years, Congress itself 
has been attentive to sheltering and assur- 
ing the free exercise of the right to vote. 

Such a concern is altogether fitting. Under 
a government of, by and for the people, the 
right to vote is the most basic right of all, It 
is the right on which all others finally stand, 

Such a right is not to be idly conferred or 
blindly withheld. But the stability of our Re- 
public from the beginning has been served— 
well and faithfully—by the willingness of 
Americans to lay aside the constraints of 
custom and tradition and heed the appeals of 
reason and reality to welcome into the Ameri- 
can electorate those of our citizens fitted by 
the precepts of our society’s values to par- 
ticipate in the exercise of the ultimate right 
of citizenship, 

At the inception of the Republic, the 
promise of the new Nation was strengthened 
because our forefathers cast aside tests of 
religion and property. 

At midpassage, America’s moral strength 
was fortified when the test of color was re- 
moved by the Fifteenth Amendment. The 
Voting Rights Act of 1965 has reinforced this 
principle for all time. 

At the beginning of the modern era in this 
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twentieth century, reason and reality wisely 
prevailed when the women of America— 
through the Nineteenth Amendment to the 
Constitution—were granted the equality of 
citizenship so long denied them. 

In 1961, the Twenty-Third Amendment to 
the Constitution gave citizens of the Na- 
tlon's capital the right to vote for President 
and Vice President. 

Four years ago, the Twenty-Fourth Amend- 
ment struck down the tests of the poll tax 
which had for almost a century disenfran- 
chised thousands of Americans. 


ENLARGING THE AMERICAN FRANCHISE 


In all these instances time has affirmed the 
wisdom and the right of these decisions to 
enlarge participation in the Nation’s affairs. 
Time, too, has already affirmed the wisdom 
and justice of our continuing efforts in the 
last decade to perfect, protect and shelter 
the right of all citizens to vote and to put 
an end to the unconscionable techniques of 
studied discrimination. 

Today, I believe it is time once more for 
Americans to measure the constraints of cus- 
tom and tradition against the compelling 
force of reason and reality in regard to the 
test of age. The hour has come to take the 
next great step in the march of democracy. 
We should now extend the right to vote to 
more than ten million citizens unjustly 
denied that right. They are the young men 
and women of America between the ages of 
18 and 21. 

The practice of admitting young Americans 
to the electorate at the age of twenty-one 
has its roots in the dim and distant mists of 
medieval England—but it is a practice and 
limitation without roots in the American ex- 
perience, 

Throughout our history as a young Nation, 
young people have been called upon by the 
age of eighteen to shoulder family respon- 
sibilities and civic duties identical with their 
elders. 

At the age of eighteen, young Americans 
are called upon to bear arms, 

At the age of eighteen, young Americans 
are treated as adults before many courts of 
law and are held responsible for their acts. 

The age of eighteen, far more than the 
age of twenty-one, has been and is the age 
of maturity in America—and never more 
than now. 

Reason does not permit us to ignore any 
longer the reality that eighteen year old 
young Americans are prepared—by education, 
by experience, by exposure to public affairs of 
their own land and all the world—to assume 
and exercise the privilege of voting. 

The essential stability of our system is not 
served, the moral integrity of our cause is 
not strengthened, the value we place on the 
worth of the individual is not honored by 
denying to more than ten million citizens— 
solely because of their age—the right to full 
participation in determining our country’s 
course. 


This denial of the right to vote limits our 
democracy. It diminishes every modern con- 
cept of citizenship. 

The young people of America in this decade 
are far more ready, far better qualified, far 
more able to discharge the highest duty of 
citizenship than any generations of the past. 

We know—and the young men and women 
know also—that this is so. 

They are better educated than their 
counterparts of a generation ago. They grad- 
uate from high school and enter college 
in greater proportions. Already this group— 
although many have not yet completed their 
schooling—have a higher education level 
than the general electorate. 

Mass communication and greater oppor- 
tunities for travel expose them earlier and 
more frequently to the issues of the day than 
the young men and women of the 1940’s, or 
even the 1950's. 

The young men of today serve their Na- 
tion in uniform with the same devotion as 
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their fathers and brothers of earlier days 
showed. But duties unknown a decade ago 
have summoned the devotion of young men 
and women alike, by the tens of thousands. 
Their participation in the Peace Corps, in 
VISTA, and in other community ventures has 
elevated our national life and brought new 
meaning to the concept of service. 

For myself, I deeply believe that America 
can only prosper from the infusion of youth- 
ful energy, initiative, vigor and intelligence 
into our political processes. 

We live in a world that is young and grow- 
ing younger each year. Of all nations, none 
has more generously invested in preparing 
its young people for constructive citizenship 
and none has been more faithfully served 
by its young than has America. 

Today, the young people of America are 
asking the opportunity to give of their tal- 
ents and abilities, their energies and en- 
thusiasms, to the greater tasks of their times. 
I believe their proper request can and must 
be properly answered by a national affirma- 
tion of our faith in them. For a nation with- 
out faith in its sons and daughters is a na- 
tion without faith in itself. 


WHAT I PROPOSE 


I accordingly propose that the Congress 
of the United States approve and submit for 
ratification of the legislatures of three- 
fourths of the States an amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States to provide, 
as follows: 

“The right of any citizen of the United 
States to vote shall not be denied or abridged 
by the United States or by any State on ac- 
count of age if a citizen is eighteen years 
of age or older.” 

In proposing submission of such an amend- 
ment I am mindful that 

The State of Georgia since 1943, and the 
State of Kentucky, since 1955, have per- 
mitted eighteen year old residents to vote. 

The two new States of Alaska and Hawali 
have permitted nineteen and twenty year 
old residents, respectively, to vote. 

The first proposal for such an amend- 
ment was advanced in 1942 by Senator Arthur 
Vandenberg. 

President Dwight D. Eisenhower, in his 
1954 State of the Union Address, urged an 
Amendment to lower the voting age to 
eighteen, 

In the 90th Congress, more than fifty pro- 
posed Constitutional Amendments to ex- 
tend voting rights to eighteen year old citi- 
zens have been introduced, and many of 
these measures have broad bi-partisan sup- 
port. 

The concept has been tried and tested. Its 
merit has been established. Its rightness is 
now beyond dispute. 

FULL PARTICIPATION IN OUR AMERICAN 
DEMOCRACY 

The time has come to grant our youth 
what we ask of them but still deny to them— 
full and responsible participation in our 
American democracy. 

In this year of national decision, as Ameri- 
cans in every State prepare to choose their 
leadership for the decisive and fateful years 
before us, the Congress has a rare oppor- 
tunity through the submission of this 
amendment to signify to our young people 
that they are respected, that they are trusted, 
that their commitment to America is honored 
and that the day is soon to come when they 
are to be participants, not spectators, in the 
adventure of self-government. 

Every time before, when America has ex- 
tended the vote to citizens whose hour has 
come, new vitality has been infused into the 
lifestream of the Nation, and America has 
emerged the richer. 

Now the hour has come again to take an- 
other step in Democracy’s great journey. 

LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 

THE Wurre House, June 27, 1968. 
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A GOOD AND TIMELY STATEMENT 
BY THE PRESIDENT ON FOREIGN 
AID 


Mr, PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the Recorp and include 
extraneous matters. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, yesterday 
the President made a speech which I 
consider a high watermark of American 
humanity and enlightenment. These few 
words are good and they are timely. I 
recommend them for the perusal of all 
Americans, as follows: 


My fellow Americans: There are villages in 
this world where children die each day of 
diseases long conquered by science. There are 
streets in countless cities where families 
huddle against famine, This is the 20th cen- 
tury, yet millions in our world still live in the 
dark ages of ignorance and despair, These 
cruelties are blights on the conscience of 
man. They are also the angry seeds of con- 
flicts and wars among nations, For twenty 
years eleven different Congresses have hon- 
ored America’s moral and material commit- 
ment to end these human tragedies and to 
avert world calamity they contain. We have 
helped others to help themselves. We have 
been moved by our compassion and our na- 
tional interest for we have come to recog- 
nize that our own security and own happi- 
ness are inseparable from those of our 
neighbors on this small planet. Now the 
Congress is about to decide this week 
whether we should continue on that en- 
lightened course, continue on it for another 
year, How in the name of common sense can 
we refuse? I have requested the lowest for- 
eign aid budget in our national history be- 
cause of other critical needs at home and 
abroad. But economy still does not satisfy 
some people. Some of them suggest that we 
put foreign aid in limbo for a year as if a 
moratorium could be placed on man’s daily 
struggle for life. Others want to cripple the 
aid programs by cutting them below the ab- 
solute minimum amount set by the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee. I think either 
course invites great danger. Both are gam- 
bles with history. It is unmerciful to con- 
demn millions to wretchedness, and we 
should never jeopardize our own security and 
the orderly progression of our own world. 
So I call upon the Congress to spare us this 
ordeal. I ask in the name of all the American 
people that our commitments be kept, that 
our foreign policy interest be protected, that 
we continue to show our good sense and our 
good purpose to our world by reaching out 
our hand again to those who need it so des- 
perately. To do less would be to undo or en- 
danger the patient work of many for twenty 
years. It is the work of peace. It is the work 
that protects your own national interest. And 
if we truly want to protect that national in- 
erest, then we must ask the Congress to 
strengthen every hand that is joined in 
building that national interest. 


CRONIES OF THE COURT— 
CONTINUED 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the Recorp and include 
pertinent material. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, the American 
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people are reacting to President John- 
son’s recent Supreme Court appoint- 
ments by astonishment and disgust. 
They feel that our highest judicial tri- 
bunal should be more than a haven for 
old pals and cronies. They desire Justices 
that they can hold in esteem. These re- 
cent two appointments are bankrupt in 
this respect. 

The American people seek an end to 
the doctrine of “judicial activism.” They 
are tired of Supreme Court decisions 
based upon a Justice’s individual social, 
economic, and politica] beliefs, rather 
than based upon law, the doctrine of 
judicial restraint, and the Constitution. 

One editorial expressing this “grass- 
root” sentiment is entitled “The Court” 
that appeared in the July 9, 1968, edition 
of the Carthage Press of Carthage, Mo. 
The article follows: 

THE COURT 

In nominating Associate Supreme Court 
Justice Abe Fortas to succeed Earl Warren 
as Chief Justice and Federal Judge Homer 
Thorn of Texas to became an Associate 
Justice of the nation’s highest court, Pres- 
ident Johnson has struck at the concept of 
an independent judiciary. 

Under the balance of powers concept writ- 
ten into the Constitution, the executive and 
judicial branches of the U.S. government are 
supposed to be independent of one another. 
Johnson by seating two long-time political 
cronies on the Supreme Court would exercise 
an influence on the character of the court 
decisions long after he left Washington. 

It seems improper that he also should be 
a shaper of the Supreme Court for years to 
come by action in the final months of his 
officeholding. 

With respect to Justice Fortas and Judge 
Thornberry, it is sufficient to note that they 
have been close political associates and allies 
of Johnson for many years, 

On all sides, there is dissatisfaction with 
the Johnson administration. There also is 
profound dissatisfaction with the Warren 
Court and the ultra-liberal tack it has taken. 
In November, the American electorate will 
go to the polls. A new president will be 
chosen. The election will determine the out- 
look of the nation. It is only reasonable that 
the new president, to be inaugurated next 
January, be allowed to exercise the right of 
nomination with respect to vacancies on the 
Supreme Court. If this procedure were fol- 
lowed, the will of the American people would 
be more accurately expressed. 

The Warren Court has cruelly distorted the 
Constitution and laws of the United States 
since 1952. It has given criminals a mandate 
for anti-social action, allowing them to hide 
behind technicalities. It has deprived the 
states of authority over education that they 
traditionally enjoyed, Civil disobedience ele- 
ments have been given free reign to trample 
on the rights of the law-abiding majority. 
Laws to control subversion have been struck 
down or crippled by action of the Warren 
Court. 


The American people have had enough of 
the Warren Court. They do not need a Fortas 
Court that follows in its footsteps. What is 
needed is a truly independent judiciary that 
recognizes the limits on federal interference 
with the rights of the states and individuals, 
a Supreme Court that will uphold law and 
order and deal firmly with challenges to the 
security of the United States. Nothing in 
the record of Messrs. Fortas and Thornberry 
encourages fair-minded citizens to believe 
that their elevation would result in a safe- 
guarding of the principles on which this 
Republic was organized. It is understand- 
able, therefore, that some members of the 
Senate plan to engage in extended debate 
to block their nomination. 
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FIREARM CONTROLS 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the Recorp and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, the Mem- 
bers of Congress have been deluged with 
statements and petitions advocating 
strict gun-control laws on the theory that 
the criminal will be prevented from com- 
mitting a crime. We have also been in- 
formed that other countries prohibiting 
ownership of guns have lower crime rates 
than in the United States. 

I invite the attention of my colleagues 
to three articles which have been pub- 
lished recently on this subject, one by a 
law-enforcement officer, and one by a 
schoolteacher in a South American coun- 
try where legislation makes it impossible 
for a citizen to obtain a firearm legally. 

The three articles follow: 


WHY A SHERIFF OPPOSES Gun Laws 


(By William N. Baker, sheriff, Lemhi County, 
Idaho) 


As a county sheriff, I am increasingly 
baffled by American attitudes toward law and 
law breakers which fail to take into account 
either facts or human nature. 

The clamor about guns is a prime example. 
Guns, we are told again and again, breed 
violence. Do they indeed? Not in this county, 
where nearly every home has at least one fire- 
arm and where there has been only one armed 
robbery in the past 40 years. For that matter, 
we can’t boast a single attempt to burglarize 
an occupied dwelling. Possibly widespread 
gun ownership by law-abiding citizenry can 
take some credit for this record. At least the 
point is as arguable as the claim that guns 
generate crime. 

As for that one robbery, no gun law imagi- 
nable could have prevented it. It was the 
work of 2 teenagers driving a stolen car and 
carrying stolen firearms, and they crossed 3 
State lines before committing the robbery. 


BRUTAL DEATHS 


Death by firearms seems to alarm the pub- 
lic more than death by any other means. 
Yet the most brutal murder I ever investi- 
gated was committed by a 17-year-old boy 
using a hatchet belonging to his victim. And 
no gun law would have saved that life. 

Furthermore, I doubt that the convict 
who tried to pump a .22 round in the back 
of my head 2 years ago would have been 
deterred by the niceties of gun registration. 
A prison escapee, he kidnapped me at gun 
point and forced me to drive for 2 hours. 
Finally, I saw my chance, swerved the car 
over an embankment and dove for the door. 
I made it a fraction of a second ahead of a 
bullet from a gun which I am reasonably 
sure wasn’t purchased in orthodox, over- 
the-counter fashion. The hood had escaped 
12 days earlier from a California prison (his 
third stretch) and was killed 5 days later 
while resisting arrest. 

“Resisting” is a polite way of saying try- 
ing to shoot the arresting officers.” Yet there 
is talk of disarming the police officer and 
substituting a spray can of disabling gas or 
colored dye for his .38. As a law officer, I can 
see the value of nerve gas as a supplementary 
weapon. But to take away the policeman's 
handgun would be ridiculous beyond words. 
You can bet the criminal isn’t about to trade 
in his 38 for a can of bug spray! 

As a Nation we are much given to emo- 
tional binges during which we want to do 
away with the murkier aspects of human 
nature by “passing a law.” Invariably, such 
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laws flop because normally law-abiding citi- 
zens resent moralistic legislation. Thus, Pro- 
hibition made it “smart” to drink and at- 
tempts to legislate pornography out of exist- 
ence have only succeeded in making best 
sellers out of trash. 


PUNISH THE GUILTY 


Instead of adding still more laws to the 
books, laws, which, as in the case of much 
gun legislation proposed, undermine the 
freedoms of the innocent, it might not be a 
bad idea to think about punishing the guilty. 
If a criminal can break existing laws and get 
off with a rap on the knuckles, will still more 
laws make him mend his ways? It doesn't 
seem very likely. Believe it or not, many law- 
breakers are convicted of the crimes for 
which they are charged. Where the system 
breaks down, however, is in meting out pun- 
ishment to fit the crime. Today, a 10-year 
sentence usually means in fact 9 to 18 
months; generally it is a probationary sen- 
tence, during which time the convicted per- 
son often commits another crime. If he is 
retried and sentenced for both crimes, 
chances are good he will be released within 
18 months. It is this permissive attitude 
toward the criminal, not the availability of 
guns, which is boosting the crime rate. 
CoLomsia’s GUN CONTROLS DELIGHT. CROOKS, 

CoMMIES 


Imagine a South American country where 
legislation makes it virtually impossible for 
a citizen to obtain a firearm legally. 

Such a nation is Colombia. 

Then imagine a land where armed robbers 
and Communist guerrillas terrorize the coun- 
tryside, where city dwellers are assaulted 
daily in the streets and in their homes, and 
where the rich send their school-age children 
out of the country lest they be kidnaped. 

This, too, is Colombia. 

For 3 years my wife and I taught in that 
strife-torn country. If we needed conclusive 
proof that disarming the law-abiding citi- 
zenry doesn't necessarily usher in a crime- 
free millennium those years in Colombia pro- 
vided it. 

In 1964, after graduation from Dickinson 
State College, N. Dak., we were considering 
joining the Peace Corps when a Benedictine 
priest approached us about the possibility of 
teaching in Colegio San Carlos, a Benedictine 
school for boys in Bogotá, Colombia. 

After an intensive 3-month course in Span- 
ish and Latin American culture at Bogota’s 
Javeriana University, we began teaching at 
the Benedictine school in February, 1965. 

During the fall of our first year there, Co- 
lombia witnessed a tremendous outburst of 
crime and subversive activities by Commu- 
nist guerrillas. Both the Communists and 
non-political criminals obtained arms easily 
by stealing, smuggling or even buying them 
outright from some of the more venal mem- 
bers of the armed forces. Panic-stricken 
peasants abandoned their farms and poured 
into the cities, preferring unemployment and 
possible starvation in the streets to armed 
terror in the country. 

But the cities offered scant hope of safety. 
So common was kidnaping that many 
wealthy parents shipped their youngsters to 
the States; others provided armed body- 
guards to escort the children to and from 
school, 

In our apartment in the city itself, we felt 
reasonably safe from attack at first. The 
outer door was steel, like that of a jail, and 
the windows were barred. Nevertheless after 
a series of attempted burglaries, I decided to 
get a gun. The school might be impregnable, 
having armed watchmen and German shep- 
herds, but our apartment wasn’t. 

And then I learned about Colombian gun 
legislation, In a land where neither the police 
nor the military are able to protect the citi- 
zen, the citizen is effectively prevented from 
protecting himself—not in theory but most 
certainly in practice. 
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Only the Ministry of War may sell firearms 
in Colombia, and a person wishing to buy a 
gun fills out an application which the Min- 
istry passes on to the Department of In- 
vestigations (comparable to our F.B.I.) The 
hapless applicant then awaits the Depart- 
ment's pleasure. 

Six months to a year may elapse before the 
Department approves or rejects his applica- 
tion. If the applicant is one of the fortunate 
few who receive the Department’s nod, he 
will be given permission to buy, which auto- 
matically confers permission to carry, a gun 
concealed on one's person. He may then buy 
a designated number of cartridges per year 
from the Ministry of War. 

But the Colombian who passes the Depart- 
ment of Investigations’ scrutiny almost in- 
variably is a man with influential contacts in 
the government, the Ministry of War or the 
armed forces. The ordinary citizen hasn't a 
hope of getting a permit. The Department 
will either reject his application on some 
trumped-up excuse or give no reason at all 
for rejection. 

At first I ran into the brick wall of official- 
dom. Then I tried pull.“ The father of one 
of our students was a colonel in the Colom- 
bian army. A few discreet words from the 
colonel in the right quarters, and in a week 
I had my permit and a Smith & Wesson re- 
volver. 

From then on I carried the gun on my 
person at all times, except when teaching. 
Twice I used it to ward off assaults while I 
was walking on well-lighted streets near our 
apartment. And on several occasions the sight 
of the S & W was enough to deter thugs 
attempting to break into our apartment. 

We survived our tour of duty in gunless“ 
Colombia and are now back in South Da- 
kota. As I read U.S. arguments for stringent 
gun controls similar to those of Colombia, I 
feel that their proponents might benefit from 
a few weeks in a country where a legal “cure” 
for crime threatens to kill the innocent pa- 
tient—Domunic F, VoLesky 
A COMMENTARY: NO Law Coup Have... 

Yer NRA Is BLAMED 


Many people ask: Would a gun law have 
saved U.S. Sen. Robert F. Kennedy? 

The answer from knowledgeable sources, 
ranging from NRA President Harold W. 
Glassen, a Michigan attorney, to Los Angeles 
Police Chief Thomas Reddin, is uniformly 
no—that none of the measures before Con- 
gress at the time of his death would have 
shielded him or anyone else so situated. 

Yet the National Rifle Association, which 
is on record as favoring no fewer than 19 fire- 
arms control measures of various kinds be- 
fore the current Congress, is blamed by some 
for the tragedy that befell Sen. Kennedy. The 
New York Times, The Washington Post, NBC 
and CBS, in particular, have made it appear 
that the NRA blocked legislation which 
might have averted tragedies such as the 
Martin Luther King and Robert F. Kennedy 
assassinations. Any such assertions simply 
are untrue, saddening, and sickening. 

The communications media that have 
deliberately sowed hatred of the NRA and 
legal gun ownership must stand responsible 
for repeated bomb threats against the NRA 
Headquarters, a Washington, D.C, office 
building filled largely with women workers, 
and for anonymous phone calls and other 
threats to “kill” NRA employees and their 
families. 

“I've had a bundle of telegrams,” NRA 
President Glassen reported, “telling me that I 
personally am responsible for the death of 
Sen. Kennedy—even threatening my life. 
“You're going to be next,’ one of them said.” 

“We're an easy target for the frustration 
that everyone feels, but let’s not punish 40 
million American sportsmen because of the 
fact that there are some kooks in America 
today. 

“We of the NRA believe in certain princi- 
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ples and we are not going to back away from 
them just because the Administration and 
the news media are giving us a bad image, 

“We agree with the Administration that 
firearms are not for everyone. We support, 
and have for many years supported, legisla- 
tion barring the sale of guns to juveniles, to 
delinquents, to drug addicts, to convicts. 
But we feel that any law should impose selec- 
tive controls, not what would amount to a 
complete prohibition.” 

On registration, which the NRA Board of 
Directors unanimously opposed in May in 
any shape or form, the NRA President com- 
mented, “Registration never prevented a 
single crime and has helped to solve precious 
few.” 

Let it be added here: 

Thanks are due to President Lyndon B. 
Johnson for pointing out as he did that 
200,000,000 Americans should not blame 
themselves for Sen. Kennedy’s death. Thanks 
are due also to Archbishop Terence Cooke, of 
New York, for repeating and re-emphasizing 
that view at the funeral. 

The 1,000,000 NRA members are no more 
to blame than are the rest of the population 
of the United States. Their position is law- 
ful, decent and traditional, notwithstanding 
the systematic besmirching of the NRA. 


CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK 


Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the Recorp and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Speaker, I hoped 
and planned to participate in the spec- 
tacular observance planned at Public 
Square in Cleveland tonight in observ- 
ance of Captive Nations Week. This an- 
nual event is always a colorful affair 
featuring flags of the various nations, 
color guards, veterans’ units, bands, 
Scouts, and marchers in national cos- 
tumes. This year as many as 50,000 peo- 
ple from the Greater Cleveland area are 
expected to assemble at Public Square 
for the commemoration ceremonies. 

Ever since coming to Congress in 1955, 
I have been active in working with and 
for the captive nations and it is a matter 
of deep regret to me that I will not be 
able to be present at the ceremonies in 
Cleveland tonight. Our heavy legislative 
schedule today and tomorrow, with ses- 
sions which appear likely to run into the 
evening hours, prevent me from return- 
ing home. My son, Werner Minshall, will 
represent me at Public Square tonight, 

I had planned to make a few brief re- 
marks to my many friend at the rally 
and I wish at this point to make this ad- 
dress a part of the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
ORD: 

America, perhaps more than any other na- 
tion on the face of the earth, is composed 
of a wide assortment of ethnic groups which 
have been united in one strong, loyal group 
of citizens. 

This did not necessarily happen all by 
itself, for home ties are strong, and while 
those who came to these shores for a variety 
of reasons did so because they dreamed of 
& better life, some found it difficult to under- 
stand that their loyalties now lay here, rather 
than to their former homelands. 

Assimilation is not always an easy thing 
to accomplish, yet this has been done here 
successfully since the nation’s very begin- 
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ning. America has; indeed, been properly de- 
scribed as the “melting pot”. And our Eng- 
lish-speaking people have learned, in ordi- 
nary life, as well as on the battlefield, that 
other immigrants are as capable as demon- 
strating first class citizenship as they are. 
Loyalty and patriotism are not a matter of 
language. 

The important fact is that all Americans, 
whatever their backgrounds, believe in free- 
dom, not only for themselves, but for all 
the oppressed peoples of the world. They 
believe this passionately. And recent im- 
migrants, who have had firsthand experi- 
ence with oppression and the police state 
are, understandably, perhaps more con- 
cerned than anyone else. 

Here in Cleveland, Ohio, my home city, 
we have a group known as the Nationalities 
Movement of Greater Cleveland. Its mem- 
bership include Bulgarians, Byelorussians, 
Croatians, Czechs, Estonians, Germans, Hun- 
garians, Irish, Latvians, Poles, Rumanians, 
Russians, Serbians, Slovaks, Slovenians and 
Ukrainians, This group seeks to develop 
better citizens here at home, and to lend 
encouragement to those who still find them- 
Selves under the heels of despots on nations 
across the sea. 

So, here, on July 18, 1968, on Cleveland’s 
old and famous Public Square, we are gath- 
ered to commemorate Captive Nations Week, 
which was ordered to be held during the 
third week of July each year. This resolu- 
tion was adopted with my strong support 
during the 86th Congress, it was signed into 
law by former Presidential Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower, and the week so designated by him 
to be observed until all captive nations are 
again free. 

We have our parade of flags. We have our 
beautiful national costumes. We have our 
speakers, all of whom are imbued with the 
same thought—freedom is precious, we must 
never let it go, despite all difficulties, and 
however long it takes to recapture it once it 
has been lost. 

In my efforts to help bring a rebirth of 
freedom and self-determination to the cap- 
tive nations, I haye introduced legislation 
for a number of years now which would cre- 
ate a Congressional Committee to investigate 
peaceful means by which the United States 
can help them regain their liberties. I shall 
continue to fight for these goals. 

It is a splendid thing the Nationalities 
Movement of Greater Cleveland is doing in 
organizing and directing such an important 
event as we are taking part in today. It has 
both patriotic and moral overtones. And it 
proves, conclusively, that homelands have 
not been forgotten, that hope for their 
eventual freedom still exists, 

It has been written that truth crushed to 
earth will rise again. 

By the same token freedom, trampled on 
by despots, will rise again, triumphant, as 
long as those who love it, refuse to concede 
defeat. 

Today’s gathering keeps that spirit alive. 


COUNSELORS WHO ADVISE HOW TO 
AVOID SERVICE MULTIPLY 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the Recorp and include ex- 
traneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, the April 18, 
1968, issue of the Wall Street Journal 
carried an article entitled “Counselors 
Who Advise How To Avoid Service Mul- 
tiply, Draw Youths.” This article was a 
matter of some concern to me as a mem- 
ber of the House Committee on Armed 
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Services and I initiated an inquiry with 
the Attorney General inquiring what ac- 
tion he has taken to prosecute draft 
evaders who flee our national borders. 

I received a vague and unresponsive 
reply from Assistant Attorney General 
Fred M. Vinson, Jr., and initiated fur- 
ther correspondence in an effort to se- 
cure from the Justice Department the 
number of draft evaders who have re- 
turned to the confines of the United 
States and their status of prosecution. I 
received another reply from the Depart- 
ment of Justice—the implications of this 
reply, as I see it, is that the Justice De- 
partment is doing nothing to forcefully 
crack down on draft evaders and desert- 
ers who flee to foreign countries for 
assistance. 

I insert at this point in the Recorp my 
exchange of correspondence with officials 
of the Justice Department: 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Washington, D.C., May 6, 1968. 
Hon. RAMSEY CLARK, 
Attorney General, 
U.S. Department of Justice, 
Washington, D.C. 

My DEAR MR. ATTORNEY GENERAL: Allow 
me to introduce myself as a Representative 
from the Seventh Congressional District of 
Missourl who for the past eight years has 
been primarily assigned to the Committee on 
Armed Services of the House in the Legisla- 
tive Branch of our Government. 

I am writing you in the interest of the in- 
famous subversion and treason of the draft 
evaders who are fleeing our national borders 
into sister states to “evade the draft.” I have 
had many suggestions that bills be intro- 
duced to deal with this situation. I have 
heard your Under Secretary testify that he 
would not do so in view of the incoded law 
and statutes versus his opinion of his rights 
under the First Amendment of the Bills of 
Rights and our Constitution. I am not a law- 
yer, but have same on my Committee and 
personal staff, and we have researched and 
find existing laws most adequate if prose- 
cuted with ample precedence and tradition. 
I know the statute of limitations does not 
apply. I know that if we were in a declared 
war, the military “Articles of War” would 
apply. I know the only way citizenship rights 
of such “ex-convicts,” if convicted, could be 
restored, would be by Executive Pardon. I am 
advised that they are not being prosecuted. 

I know you are familiar with the Wall 
Street Journal’s Mr. Frederick Taylor’s arti- 
cle on “Beating the Draft” dated 18 April, 
1968. I will not belabor the situation further, 
but would like you to reduce to writing for 
me an answer to this, your pensive and con- 
sidered opinion as to my statements above 
and your plans to enforce the existing law. 
Please detail the number of cases that have 
returned to the confines of the United States 
and their status of prosecution. 

Sincerely yours, 
Durward G. HALL, 
Member of Congress. 


— 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
Washington, May 16, 1968, 
Hon, Durwarp G. HALL, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN: Further reference is 
made to your letter dated May 6, 1968 to the 
Attorney General regarding persons who 
leave the United States to evade service in 
the Armed Forces. 

There is no statute prohibiting a person 
subject to the requirements of the Military 
Selective Service Act from leaving the coun- 
try, but unless such a person obtains per- 
mission from his draft board to leave for a 
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specified period, he may become delinquent 
and subject to criminal prosecution, 

It is our general policy to obtain indict- 
ments against offenders under the Act even 
though they may be residing abroad. Al- 
though these persons cannot be extradited 
from any foreign country, there are instances 
in which the State Department may revali- 
date their passports for return to the United 
States only. In any event, lookouts are posted 
at all ports of entry, and the wanted persons 
are prosecuted upon their return. 

There are also instances in which these 
delinquents under the Act become expatri- 
ated by renouncing their American citizen- 
ship. If they do become expatriated and if 
they left the United States or remained out- 
side thereof to avoid the draft, they may be 
barred forever from re-entering this country 
as visitors. 

We have no statistics as to the number of 
persons who leave this country to avoid the 
draft. This is for the reason that when they 
are declared delinquent by the Selective Serv- 
ice System they are reported direct to the 
proper United States Attorney for considera- 
tion of prosecution. We do not, therefore, 
maintain a central list of such persons. 

Sincerely, 
Frep M. VINSON, Jr., 
Assistant Attorney General. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., June 3, 1968. 
Hon. RAMSEY CLARK, 
Attorney General, 
U.S. Department of Justice, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear MR, ATTORNEY GENERAL: On 6 May 
1968, I wrote you inquiring as to what the 
Department of Justice is doing in initiating 
the apprehension of and pressing the pros- 
ecution of draft evaders and deserters who 
are finding refuge in foreign countries. At 
that time, I stated “I'm advised that they 
are not being prosecuted.” I also asked that 
you “detail the number of cases that have 
returned to the confines of the United States, 
and their status of prosecution.” 

I had an interim reply, and on 16 May ’68, 
Assistant Attorney General, Fred M. Vinson, 
Jr. replied in a manner I consider distinctly 
evasive and unresponsive to the basic letter. 
He expounded generalities, but carefully 
avoided any specifics. For example: Mr. Vin- 
son stated “It is our general policy to ob- 
tain indictments against offenders under the 
Act even though they may be residing 
abroad,” But, the Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral did not state how many such indict- 
ments have been obtained, where and when, 
or any other details about such enforce- 
ment. Certainly, there is no reason for se- 
crecy about that, so why not state clearly 
and explicitly how many such indictments 
have been obtained? If there have been pros- 
ecutions, your Department must have or 
could easily assemble a record of them from 
the various District Attorneys. I would like 
that information very much. 

On Monday, 27 May 68, I'm sure your 
conscious of the Supreme Court’s decision 
on a seven to one basis reversing an appellate 
court’s decision, and finding it entirely with- 
in the legislative prerogative, and thoroughly 
constitutional to have our codified law 
against aiding and abetting draft evasion or 
burning draft cards. This makes me all the 
more anxious to be assured, and have the 
above information to the effect that our 
Department of Justice is vigorously pros- 
ecuting the codified law. 

Mr. Secretary, these are troublous and try- 
ing days, and as an American citizen, plus a 
Representative in Congress, I deem it of ut- 
most importance that the proper authorities 
make it unmistakably clear and explicit 
to the peoples of the United States that 
treason, subversion, draft evasion, and even 
desertion will not be countenanced, and will 
be dealt with sternly and aggressively to the 
maximum extent of the existing law. I would 
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like to insist on your further cooperation and 
response. 
Sincerely, 
DURWARD G. HALL, 
Member of Congress. 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
Washington, July 11, 1968. 
Hon. Durward G. HALL, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN: This is in response to 
your letter dated June 3, 1968 to the At- 
torney General requesting specific informa- 
tion regarding the prosecution of draft 
evaders and deserters who seek refuge in a 
foreign country. 

I would be glad to furnish the informa- 
tion that you requested if it were available, 
or if it could be compiled within a reason- 
able period of time. However, the great 
majority of prosecutions for violations of the 
Military Selective Service Act result from a 
registrant’s failure to perform one or more 
of the primary duties of registration, sub- 
mission to specific directions to report (as 
for physical examination), and submission 
for induction; and the United States Attor- 
neys maintain no particularized lists of any 
type regarding prosecutions under the Act. 
All offenders are treated in the same manner, 
and we have never found any sufficiently 
useful purpose for keeping statistics as to 
the number of persons who have been prose- 
cuted after return to this country. 

Our records reflect that there were 642 
prosecutions commenced in the fiscal year 
1966 for violations of the Act, and in 1967 
the case load increased to 1,388. In the first 
nine months of 1968 there have been 1,326 
cases filed. In order to determine how many 
of these defendants had sought asylum in a 
foreign country and later returned and were 
prosecuted would require the examination 
of each of these thousands of files and the 
investigative reports therein. We do not have 
the resources to undertake such a task at 
this time. However, I assure you that we 
will continue to take prompt prosecutive ac- 
tion whenever it appears that the evidence 
will support a successful prosecution. 

We have no information regarding persons 
who desert from the Armed Forces, since 
violations of that type are solely within the 
jurisdiction of the Department of Defense. 

Sincerely, 
FreD M. VINSON, Jr., 
Assistant Attorney General. 


THE LATE HON. W. J. (FUNIE) STEED 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the Recorp and to include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, on April 19, 
I suffered an irreparable and immeasur- 
able loss. I lost one of my dearest friends, 
the Honorable W. J. “Funie” Steed of 
Orlando, Fla. Our friendship began when 
I was a member of the house of repre- 
sentatives in the Florida Legislature in 
1929 and lasted with unfaltering warmth 
and fidelity each to the other, until his 
passing. In work, in politics, and in play 
we were as close as two men could be. He 
was a nobleman and I loved him. The 
quality of his friendship was pure as was 
his character. His devotion to a friend 
was singular and unfaltering. He was of 
immeasurable help to me in my cam- 
paigns for the Senate. He, with his lovely 
and gracious wife, Katie, was unexcelled 
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as a host. None was a better companion 
on the hunt, by the fireside, at a friendly 
gathering or in legal or political battles. 

When the curtain fell upon his life it 
shut out a bright and beautiful light 
which had glowed upon the world mak- 
ing it brighter and happier. 

I insert, Mr. Speaker, here in my re- 
marks, the account of Mr. Steed’s passing 
and funeral services and some of the 
tributes to him, including mine, which 
appeared in the public press of his be- 
loved and beautiful city of Orlando: 


[From the Orlando Evening Star, Apr. 19, 
1968] 


FUNIE Steep DIES At 73 


Mr. William Jephunneh (Funie) Steed, a 
former General Counsel for the Florida 
Citrus Commission, died Friday. He was 73 
years of age. 

Long prominent in citrus and legal circles, 
Mr. Steed was the principal author of the 
Florida Citrus (quality) Code of 1949. He 
was retained as Commission attorney from 
1949 to 1953 and from 1955 to 1965, a record 
tenure for that office. 

As Washington representative for the Com- 
mission during World War II, Mr. Steed 
handled the industry's interests with the 
Office of Price Administration, the War Pro- 
duction Board, the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture, the Department of Labor and agen- 
cies of the British Government. 

Those efforts resulted in millions of dollars 
additional returns to Florida citrus growers. 

Mr. Steed worked for many measures for 
the good of the citrus industry. He fought 
against the shipment of green fruit and in- 
troduced legislation to stop that practice. 

As legal consultant to Gov. Fuller Warren’s 
Citrus Advisory Committee, Mr. Steed con- 
ducted hearings and studies over a six-month 
period starting in October 1948 which result- 
ed in the 1949 Citrus Code. 

In 1949 Mr. Steed successfully defended 
the code against two attacks brought by 
processors and fresh fruit shippers in federal 
court. 

His defense of commission regulations and 
the code was also successful in 1955 during 
a historic suit which challenged the com- 
mission's authority to prohibit additives in 
chilled orange juice. That case was heard 
by the Florida Supreme Court, 

In 1957-58 Mr, Steed’s guidance and coun- 
sel were “a direct and positive influence in 
handling the difficult regulatory problems 
brought on by the freezes of that season,” 
according to a commission resolution. 

Born Feb. 3, 1895 in Savannah, Ga., to Wil- 
lam Archie and Willa Morgan Steed, he 
entered Stetson University after moving to 
onde and was awarded his LLB degree in 
1915. 

Mr. Steed practiced law in Kissimmee from 
1915 until Jan. 1, 1937 when he moved his 
office to the Metcalf Building in Orlando. 
He was mayor of Kissimmee in 1919-20 and 
a member of the Florida Legislature from 
Osceola County in 1931. 

From 1932 until the fall of 1962 he was 
General Counsel for the Florida Automobile 
Dealers Association. In addition to his suc- 
cessful law practice, Mr. Steed held citrus 
and cattle interests. He was known as one of 
the shrewdest political tacticians in the state. 

Aug. 15, 1951 Mr. Steed and his brother, 
Arthur L. (Mike) Steed formed a law part- 
nership. (Mike Steed has been state attorney 
for the Ninth Circuit since 1959.) 

In 1953 the firm became known as Steed, 
Steed & Urban when James A. Urban, son-in- 
law of W. J. Steed joined it. In May, 1965 
Charles J. Collins, Jr., joined the firm, now 
known as Steed, Urban and Collins. The next 
month the firm moved to offices in the First 
Federal Building. 

Mr. Steed received two honors in June, 
1965. Stetson University presented him its 
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Half Century Diploma and the Florida Bar 
Association lauded his 50 years’ practice in 
the state. 

His military service included duty on the 
Mexican border in 1916 as a 2nd Lt. in Com- 
pany B. of the 2nd Florida Infantry. During 
World War I, he enlisted in the US. Naval 
Reserve and was assigned to Naval Intel- 
ligence, stationed in Key West. 

Nov. 1, 1919 Mr. Steed married Miss Kath- 
erine Ball of Sanford. They were the parents 
of five children. The family home is at 732 
Lucerne Terrace. 

A member of the Orange County, Florida 
and American Bar Associations, he was a past 
president of the Osceola County Bar Associa- 
tion. 

Active in Kiwanis and American Legion 
groups of Kissimmee and Orlando, Mr. Steed 
was a charter member and past president of 
the Kissimmee Kiwanis Club. He held the 
Kiwanis Legion of Honor award for 25 years 
continuous membership. He was a charter 
and continuous member of the Makinson- 
Carson American Legion Post, as well as its 
past commander. He was also a past district 
vice commander of the state legion group. 

A member of Orlando’s First Baptist 
Church, Mr. Steed listed his hobbies as hunt- 
ing, fishing and citrus culture. 

Survivors are the widow, three daughters, 
Miss Willa Steed at home, Mrs. J. H. (Kather- 
ine) Platt of Northbrook, I1., and Mrs. James 
A. (Alice) Urban of Orlando; two sons, W. 
J. Steed, Jr. of Bellaire, Tex., and Joseph 
Ball Steed of Orlando; 10 grandchildren; his 
brother, Arthur, and two sisters, Mrs. Alice 
Corry of Orlando and Mrs. Jack Cuttle of 
Lake Wales. 

Carey Hand Chapel is in charge. Funeral 
arrangements are incomplete. 


[From the Orlando Sentinel, Apr. 20, 1968] 
Hush PUPPIES 
(By Charlie Wadsworth) 

William Jephunneh (Funie) Steed, a great 
man and a great guy to go along with it, died 
Friday, and Central Florida grieves once 
more for a favorite son. 

Many people will remember Funie in dif- 
ferent ways, for his authorship of the Florida 
Citrus Code, as an attorney, as a friend and 
as a neighbor. Martin Andersen, a friend of 
Funie’s for over 35 years, remembers Funie 
in still another light: 

“Funie Steed,” said the former Sentinel 
Star Company owner and publisher, “was 
a liberal Democrat following the fortunes of 
FDR and others who followed in his train. 

“Funie loved politics and he knew how to 
play the game. He also understood more than 
many people the first fundamental of pol- 
ities, loyalty. He was loyal to his friends. He 
stood by Claude Pepper and others after 
they had lost their following in conservative 
Orange County. You never had to ask Funie 
where he stood.” 


[From the Orlando Sentinel, Apr. 21, 1968] 
FUNERAL RITES MONDAY FOR Mr. W. J. STEED 

Funeral services for William Jephunneh 
“Funie” Steed will be held at 10:30 a.m. 
Monday at First Baptist Church of Orlando 
with Dr. Henry A. Parker officiating. 

Mr. Steed, a member of the Florida legis- 
lature from Osceola County in the early 1930’s 
died Friday at the age of 73. He was promi- 
nent in Orange and Osceola County citrus 
and political circles, having practiced law in 
Kissimmee for more than 15 years. He was a 
former mayor in Kissimmee. 

Burial and Masonic graveside services will 
be held at Rosehill Cemetery, Kissimmee, im- 
mediately after the Orlando services, with 
Orange Blossom Masonic Lodge 80 of Kissim- 
mee performing the rites. 

Pallbearers will be U.S. Congressman 
Claude Pepper, Steed’s law partner Charles 
J. Collins Jr., former State Sen. Irlo Bronson, 
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William Y. Akerman, Henry H. Spann and 
Edgar S. Beeland. 

Survivors are the widow, three daughters, 
Miss Willa Steed at home, Mrs. J. H. (Kath- 
erine) Platt of Northbrook, III., and Mrs. 
James A. (Alice) Urban of Orlando; two sons, 
W. J. Steed Jr. of Bellaire, Tex., and Joseph 
Ball Steed of Orlando; 10 grandchildren; his 
brother, Arthur, and two sisters, Mrs. Alice 
Corry of Orlando and Mrs. Jack Cuttle of 
Lake Wales. 

[From the Corner Cupboard News, Apr. 25, 
1968] 


Masons, LEGION CONDUCT STEED BURIAL 
SERVICE 


Funeral services for W. J. (Funie) Steed, 
78, were conducted Monday morning at the 
First Baptist Church by Dr. Henry Parker. 
Burial was in Rose Hill Cemetery, Kissimmee. 

Mr. Steed, 732 Lucerne Terrace, was a law- 
yer and citrus grower. He had practiced here 
for the last 25 years and was senior partner 
of Steed, Urban and Collins. 

Graveside services were conducted by 
Orange Blossom Lodge, No, 80, of the Ma- 
sonic Order and by Makinson-Carson Ameri- 
can Legion Post of Kissimmee. 

Survivors: the widow Katherine Truman 
Ball Steed; Mrs. James A Urban; Miss Willa 
Steed; Mrs. John Platt, Northbrook, III.; W. 
J. Steed Jr., Bellaire, Tex.; and Joseph Ball 
Steed; his brother, Arthur; and sisters, Mrs. 
Alice Corey and Mrs. Jack Cuttle, Lake Wales. 

Pall bearers were: Rep. Claude Pepper, Mi- 
ami; Irlo Bronson, Kissimmee; William Y. 
Akerman; Henry H. Spann, Edgar S. Bee- 
land and Charles Collins. 


— 


Fux STEED 


It has been many years since W. J. (Funie) 
Steed held public office in Florida. Before 
he came to Orlando 25 years ago he rep- 
resented Osceola County in the legislature. 

Yet in the last 35 years few men have had 
more direct effect on legislation and develop- 
ment in the state. A tribute to the effective- 
ness of this lawyer, who died Friday, was 
that so many sought his advice on public 
matters and relied on his judgment and in- 
tegrity. 

Until declining health prevented his at- 
tendance, Mr. Steed was a Tallahassee res- 
ident during each legislative session. He 
knew the men individually who were run- 
ning Florida politically and they knew him, 
always by the odd contraction for Jephun- 
neh, a Biblical name given him by his 
Georgia parents. 

Those who knew Funie Steed make no 
attempt to fix his position. They remember 
his interests in the law, citrus marketing 
and culture, hunting and fishing. In each 
he was regarded as an expert. His loyalty 
to friends and his constant belief in causes 
which he adopted, they recognized and re- 
spected. 

How far Funie Steed reached, he never 
knew—nor gave more than momentary con- 
cern. 


CONGRESSMAN PEPPER'S TRIBUTE 

Claude Pepper, Congressman of the 11th 
District, and former U.S. Senator, was a long- 
time friend of the late W. J. Steed. They 
were fellow legislators in 1929-30 and their 
association continued through the years. 

“Florida, in the passing of Funie Steed, 
has lost one of its most distinguished and 
dedicated citizens, and a host of us have 
lost a most beloved and cherished friend. 

“Funie Steed has had a long and dis- 
tinguished career at the Bar and in public 
and civic service. 

“He has contributed immeasurably to the 
growth and progress and sound structure of 
the citrus industry. No man was better 
versed in the problems of the citrus indus- 
try than he. 

“Before the Florida Legislature, before the 
National Congress and the executives of the 
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Federal Government and in the courts, he 
ably and successfully protected and pro- 
gressed this great industry for Florida. 

“He was proud of being a grower and part 
of this dynamic industry. He received many 
honors and evidences of gratitude from the 
industry he so ably served. 

“For many decades, he was a great power 
in public life and public affairs. Any candi- 
date for public office was really fortunate to 
have the support of Funie Steed. His loyalty 
was unfaltering, his efforts were unrelenting 
and his devotion to his friends was tradi- 
tional and classic. 

“I well recall how many of us who have 
held public office owe much to Funie Steed 
for that opportunity of public service. He 
was an able member of the Florida delegation 
to many National Democratic Conventions. 

“He loved his country and he served it in 
civic service in peace with the same fidelity 
with which he served it on the Mexican Bor- 
der and in World War I. He was proud of 
having had an opportunity to serve his coun- 
try and requested that he have an American 
Legion color guard participate in his funeral. 

“He was proud that he was the oldest ex- 
Grand Master of his Lodge in Kissimmee. 

“He was once, by Gov. Fuller Warren, of- 
fered an appointment to the Florida Supreme 
Court; but he declined this high honor be- 
cause he did not wish to leave Orlando, his 
home and his friends. 

“He revered the First Baptist Church and 
its pastor, membership in which meant so 
much to him, 

“But what many of us will remember all 
the days of our lives was the quality of man 
Funie Steed was. The immensity of his char- 
acter, his ideals, and his dedication to all 
that was fine and good were unsurpassed. 

“There was something about Funie Steed's 
capacity for friendship which smacked of 
genius. Rich was that man who could claim 
Funie Steed as his friend. All of us who 
knew him will bear in our hearts all our 
time, a void of loneliness and emptiness that 
he is no longer with us. 

“The finger of death which has paused to 
beckon Funie Steed to a better life and a 
higher reward, has taken one of earth's no- 
blemen into the Kingdom of God. We can 
truly say of Funie Steed, as did the sorrow- 
ing Horatio, of his departed friend, Hamlet, 
“Goodnight, Sweet Prince, and may flights 
of angels sing thee to thy rest.” 


CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
it is appropriate that the 10th annual 
observation of Captive Nations Week 
should follow our own Independence Day 
celebrations. As citizens of the richest 
and most powerful nation in the world, 
we Americans recognize the needs and 
desires of the less fortunate, and the 
moral obligation that has been bestowed 
upon the United States of America—that 
of nurturing and protecting the basic 
freedoms as well as the dignity of all men, 
wherever and whenever possible. Thus, 
the United States has chosen to support 
and encourage the United Nations and 
its activities throughout the world. The 
observance of Captive Nations Week, like 
the United Nations, becomes a symbol of 
faith as Dag Hammarskjold so aptly put 
it, “a kind of yes to the ability of man to 
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form his own destiny so as to create a 
world where the dignity of man can 
come fully into its own.” 

At the same time we solemnly realize 
that the peoples of Poland, Hungary, 
Czechoslovakia, Rumania, Lithuania, 
Latvia, Estonia, East Germany, Bulgaria, 
Albania, mainland China, North Korea, 
North Vietnam and many other nations 
live within the cruel confines of tyranny. 
They must endure a burden imposed on 
them by a system which does not seem 
to comprehend such basic human rights 
as life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness, upon which our country was 
founded. 

The threat of communism has en- 
gulfed the world with ever-increasing 
ferocity since the Second World War. 
The immediate postwar period witnessed 
the rapacious territorial expansion of 
communism, the subjugation of innocent 
peoples, and the subsequent creation of 
satellite countries. These captive peo- 
ples have little voice in the determina- 
tion of their own destiny, and only with 
the help of the free world can they aspire 
‘to that which they have been denied. A 
people cannot long remain subjugated 
without the inevitable appearance of the 
seeds of discontent in their midst. The 
1956 Hungarian uprising illustrates this 
fact, It also demonstrated the courage 
and determination of a people to obtain 
the freedoms which are rightfully theirs 
through positive action. 

While the Soviet Union celebrates a 
half century of totalitarianism, and Fidel 
Castro castigates his comrades for a 
“too soft” policy, a half a million people 
lift their gaze toward the horizon, toward 
the United States of America, as the pro- 
tector of human rights, for the inspira- 
tion which is so vital to their cause, This 
is the basic underlying principle of Cap- 
tive Nations Week, the reason why we 
must continue relentlessly to recognize 
and encourage the struggle for freedom 
until the bonds of communism have been 
dissolved, and the captive peoples can 
ae forth as free and dignified human 

S. 


RUSSIAN COLONY IN RICHMOND, 
MAINE 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the Recorp and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, some time 
ago I put an article in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp about one of the remarkable and 
distinguished citizens of our country, the 
Baron Vladimir Kuhn von Poushental, a 
Russian nobleman who lost his fortune 
when he had to flee from his native Rus- 
sia to escape the Bolshevik Army which 
ravaged his homeland and established 
the tyranny of communism in Russia. 

Baron von Poushental, who honors my 
congressional district by living there with 
his lovely and talented wife, Baroness 
von Poushental, and whose friendship 
Mrs. Pepper and I cherish, was not a 
man to accept defeat. He came to Amer- 
ica and soon reestablished his fortune 
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and regained a position of leadership. 
Feeling a deep compassion for his fellow 
White Russians who also had to flee 
communism, Baron von Poushental had 
the vision and the genius to establish a 
White Russian community at Richmond, 
Maine, known as the Russian Colony in 
Richmond, Maine. This is one of the 
notable achievements in democracy and 
free enterprise of which I know. It is a 
stirring example of what a great mind, 
a strong determination, and great vision 
and competence may accomplish. 

The Lewiston Journal Magazine pub- 
lished in Lewiston-Auburn, Maine on 
May 18, 1968, tells the story of this great 
enterprise by Baron von Poushental, 
which I think is an exciting one and I 
ask that it be incorporated at this point 
in my remarks: 

He FouND D RICHMOND'S RUSSIAN COLONY 
(By Arch Soutar) 

Russians who once lived under the tem- 
pestuous rule of Czars now quietly make 
their home in nearby Richmond but in far 
different circumstances. 

Theirs now is a quiet, serene American 
haven; but one that is still persistently 
colored by the exotic flavor of their own 
Slavic language, Russian customs, Russian 
shops, ancient Russian ways; but above all 
within the shelter, sanctity, and comfort of 
the accredited Russian Orthodox church. 

To visit them you must look rather 
sharply, for they now occupy 
homes and farms, the latter prudently oper- 
ated by men and women upon whom cir- 
cumstance has forced a way of life which 
perhaps, may be far different from a once 
opulent life in old Russia. 

They have their own Russian Restaurant, 
their own bakery, shops, commercial enter- 
prises. Take one White Russian and he may 
be lonely, sad, shy. Add just one more of his 
emigre Countrymen and—presto—you have 
the volatile, vocal, gesturing revival of a 
country now no longer known to the civilized 
world. 

It’s a miracle that sets the onlooker’s 
heart to racing, his senses almost to reeling. 

And behind the Richmond Story is one 
man alone, One man whom Fate tried time 
and again to down; but who rose again and 
again; who now is savior and father to these 
Richmond refugees. 


THE COMPASSIONATE BARON 


He is Baron Vladimir Kuhn von Poushen- 
tal; an astounding man, indestructible, in- 
domitable, a person of seer-like imagination. 
But, above all else, a great human being, for 
having been slapped down time and time 
again, having faced death on a number of 
occasions, having gone from great wealth 
status to down and out stoney broke, the 
Baron repeated the Phoenix trick on each 
occasion and arose a stronger, wiser, more 
compassionate man. 

But he doesn’t use the “Baron” title to- 
day, indeed signs his letters to local friends 
with an informal Val“, and believes that 
in a republic that has graced him with so 
many blessings he is, first of all, an Amer- 
ican citizen just like you and me. And one 
of his first acts upon coming to this country 
was to attain citizenship as a naturalized 
American, 

He’s now in Richmond for the summer; 
and there is great rejoicing among those 
whom he has helped on the way to restora- 
tion of soul and body, and a stand they can 
now call “Home.” 

You'll read in this article, later, of the 
almost storybook career of Baron 
Kuhn van Poushental, taken from a feature 
article in “My Sun, the Magazine”, a news- 
paper published in Miami, Florida, where he 
has become a highly respected citizen, suc- 
cessful realtor, and society man. 
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CREATED A KNIGHT OF MALTA 


This was given to me by my friend 
Richard Winkel of 15 Wakefield St., of the 
Associated Laundries Inc. and prominent 
realtor, who knows Von Poushental very well 
and who informs me that the Russian bene- 
factor is also widely known locally because of 
his membership in the Androscoggin Valley 
Board of Realtors. Whenever he is in Maine 
he attends all the Realtors meetings and his 
wife, likewise, is a general favorite. 

In a recent letter to Winkle, von Poushental 
was happy because of two recent honors, In 
the first he had been made an Ho 
Citizen of the United States and his Rich- 
mond achievements entered in the Congres- 
sional Record—certainly, meaning his in- 
spirational and philanthropic endeavors 
right here in the Richmond, Dresden, Pitts- 
ton and Gardiner area. 

In the other honor the Knights of Malta 
created him a Knight in Rome in the order 
of St. John of Jerusalem so that now he is 
entitled to wear the eight point white cross 
on the red ribbon (a Maltese Cross) which 
is the ancient proud emblem of the Order. 
He wears a miniature one in his lapel, and 
the other only when appearing in full dress. 


THAT DELICIOUS BORSCH 


Anyone so recognized considers himself 
signally honored, indeed, to be singled out 
by this ancient Order in this unique inter- 
national way. 

Now, I must confess that I feel pretty 
humble to inject myself in such august com- 
pany but I am anxious to report what I 
found in Richmond when I visited the Rus- 
sian Colony there last Saturday. 

It was only a brief encounter but one so 
rich in reward that I still savor the couple 
of hours spent there, first in the Russian 
Restaurant on the main street, and the re- 
mainder of the time in the colorful Saint 
Alexander Neysky Church. 

For lunch, naturally, I had borsch first 
the like of which I hadn’t had for perhaps 
85 years when I used to go quite regularly 
to the “Russian Bear“ in the Fifties, New 
York City, which always had a towering, 
bearskin-topped Cossack as doorman. 

This borsch is unlike the Jewish type, 
for it isn’t made with beets, or so colored. 
Finely shredded cabbage is employed, deli- 
cate and tasty; and the pale pink hue is 
achieved by use of tomatoes, the Russian 
owner informed me, If cabbage indicates a 
strong, rather common taste be not deceived, 
for this borsch has a delicate, tart, rather 
sour flavor; rather than a sweet, beety taste. 
And, of course, it is topped with sour cream. 


AND THAT BEEF STROGANOFF 


Naturally, too, I had beef stroganoff, a 
heavenly flowering main dish of character, 
strength, and authority with its finely cut, 
tender beef, sour cream, mustard, onion, and 
other condiments, But, for me anyway, the 
large fresh mushrooms were an added de- 
light, and there were plenty of them, locally 
grown, too. 

The gentleman owner of this Russian Res- 
taurant does the meat cooking, his gentle, 
sad faced wife (as though she has endured 
untold suffering in some remote past) does 
the pastry end—and together they offer this 
unusual pastry for sale in a small bakery sec- 
tion of the restaurant. 

To be truthful I was too, too full for desert 
for the owner had plied me in advance with 
samples of his wife’s pastry art. There are 
cookies that are sweet; cookies that aren't. 
Some are made with wheat, some with sugar, 
some without; and ditto concerning eggs. I 
couldn't quite understand the gentleman’s 
panana nor could he understand me too 
well. 

But I left with traditional Napoleons and 
a couple of rounded meringue shells which 
proved to be delicious for a Sunday after- 
noon lunch while living again, in the mind’s 
eye, the colorful afternoon of the day before. 
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UNIQUE LITTLE CHURCH 


It was the little Russian Orthodox Church 
of Saint Alexander Nevsky, appropriately 
enough on Church St. in Richmond, that 
made the most profound impression upon 
me, for I was lucky enough to enter during 
the Saturday Eventide services. 

If you have never visited a Russian church 
before be prepared to stand, for there are no 
pews, and worshippers remain on their feet 
throughout the entire service. I was there 
for perhaps going on an hour and it wasn’t 
over when I finally bowed my out after a 
most moving experience. 

I learned that regular Mass would be said 
Sunday morning at 10; and that, certainly, 
should be even more of an experience for an 
American accustomed mainly to traditional 
rites without the heavy incense and trap- 
pings of a more Oriental influenced ritual. 

Above all, the aged Priest who was serving 
impressed the visitor with his soft white 
beard and hair, his white robes, his frail but 
patriarchal dedication to ceremonial devo- 
tions. When we first entered (as noted the 
Service was already underway) he could be 
observed only through the occasionally open- 
ed grill work of wooden doors that shielded 
the high altar where he was then function- 
ing amid great clouds of incence from his 
censer of shimmering brass. 

He was attended by a white robed altar boy 
and you could only guess, that these were 
high devotions not intended for a sinner's 
eye. 

MEMBER OF CZAR’S IMPERIAL GUARD 


Periodically during the Secret Rites he 
would open the doors, give us his benediction 
or blessings, until finally he emerged reveal- 
ing the great cross of polish brass that 
seemed to be beautifully rayed at the base, 
the whole holy setting imparting a most 
sacred secret feeling what with the large wall 
paintings of Russian Saints, Slavic lettering, 
and flickering candles—On, many, many of 
them in various candelabras added to from 
time to time by the faithful. 

Add to this the ikons and triptychs and 
you have a wholly Russian scene. 

When the Priest left the inner altar he 
turned first to the right wall and kissed a 
small object, then repeated the same 
before a similar object on the left wall, I 
could only guess that these might be Relics 
under glass? But there was no opportunity to 
interrupt and inquire. 

Along either wall of the main church where 
we were standing were glass enclosed pic- 
tures, Again of Saints? I can’t tell you. But 
our Priest made honor before each with his 
prayers and with his incense—and then 
blessed each of us individually in the congre- 
gation (there were only nine of us). 

He did honor to my companion and myself 
as well, as we bowed our heads each in turn. 
And it gave one a warm, close feeling. 

And more honor for I have just learned this 
moment that this Priest in the historic, 
troubled days of Holy Russia was, in truth, a 
member of the Czar’s Imperial Guard. 

What changes this magnificent little man 
has witnessed! 

IN GREAT SUNG DIGNITY 


I learned that all of the service was being 
recited and sung in Ancient Slav; and 
speaking of the singing it centered in a tiny 
cubicle on the low altar at the left, so that 
the chanters were, mainly, hidden from the 
worshippers. I did observe a parishioner who 
arrived after the services had begun. He was 
wearing a light raincoat, which I can’t tell 
you if he removed or not. The altar boy, with- 
out his robe, was there, and I suppose an- 
other member—and the Priest whose voice 
was magnificent and rose above those of his 
younger chanters throughout. A remarkable 
display of unexpected strength and vigor. 
They offered up their voices long and prayer- 
fully, in difficult music, umaccompanied, of 
course, and with great, but quiet, sincerity 
and dignity. 
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At its conclusion a gentleman from the 
audience stepped forward, in street clothes, 
and read at one of the small altars which 
featured a framed picture that one and all 
kissed when in its presence. He read from 
a book, in Slavic or Russian I can't say, and 
was still reading The Lesson, I presume, when 
we had to take our leave. 


PRUDENT, FRUGAL, CAUTIOUS 


Their clothing and outer attire is scrupu- 
lously, neat—but modest and reserved, noth- 
ing high style as though having experienced 
so much privation in years past they can 
never again risk a change in conditions that 
might bring a return of that heart breaking 
poverty. 

When I spoke of this to an old friend in 
Richmond she laughed sympathetically and 
said: “Save your tears, my dear old friend. 
These people live prudently because, well, you 
are right in saying what you have. They ARE 
cautious and prudent and mainly frugal be- 
cause Life has forced that condition upon 
them; yet now after years of exile and priva- 
tion they are successful again through their 
own struggle and work and I'm sure you 
would discover that each now has a tiny 
nest egg against some rainy day. 

“They are self sufficient now, praise be, yet 
caution and gnawing apprehension must 
color their goings and their comings, and 
their provision for the future.” 

As an example of their present financial 
stability she cited an instance wherein one 
of their farm animals strayed into a neigh- 
bor’s garden and caused some damage. When 
apprised of this the Russian quietly went 
inside his house and quickly reappeared 
with a substantial sum of money to pay for 
the damage. 


HAVE ADAPTED TO MAINE WAYS 


She likewise said that many of them now 
own and operate fine cars, that their farm 
lands are successful operations, and that they 
have adapted well to Maine ways and 
customs, 

On another occasion other friends of mine 
who were in Richmond chanced to meet a 
Russian woman on the street and struck up 
a conversation. Fortunately one of the Lewis- 
ton women speaks French fluently and when 
the Russian lady discovered this they were 
off in a torrent of conversational exchange 
for the Russian woman had lived 20 years in 
Paris prior to coming to America. 

Now she works in a New York City hospital 
but said she would prefer to live in Maine 
(where she summers each year) but that so 
far she has been unable to find the work in 
which she is trained. 

“But when you come to New York,” she 
said cordially, “visit me at this address and I 
will prepare a fine Russian dinner for you 
both.” 

She was off then, to visit the Richmond 
cemetery where so many of these Russian 
exiles now lie beside the American settlers 
who first broke the ground in this once so 
very prosperous community. 

A GREAT MAN 

Perhaps you feel by now that the Rich- 
mond, Dresden, Pittston area as a bit of Old 
Russia in our own State is a place you should 
visit. You may be rubbing elbows with mem- 
bers of the old Russian Nobility but you will 
never know it. For they never speak of this to 
strangers; but you will find them cordial and 
friendly. 

However, it is wise to have in your party 
some member who speaks French as it is diffi- 
cult to communicate otherwise although all 
speak some English in this way you will find 
that your many questions can be answered 
completely and you will surely enjoy the visit 
all the more. 

Now for the remarkable Baron who doesn’t 
wish to be known as “The Baron!“ -v. Kuhn 
von Poushental—the single moving figure 
behind it all, whose great compassion and 
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humanity has made this Russia-in-Maine 
possible. 

The following biography is taken from “My 
Sun, The e” published in Miami and 
both the pictures of von Poushental and of 
the gorgeous Royal Crown replica were first 
published in that paper. 


FROM MILLIONS TO $850 


When the White Russians failed to hold the 
ground against the Bolsheviks, one of the 
Russian officers who fied, carried with him 
what should have been $124, million in 
rubles. But the revolution had affected the 
ruble slightly for the worse. 

The Baron Vladimir Kuhn von Poushental 
was offered $850 for his 25 million rubles and 
took it. That was $100 better than he would 
have done if he had waited another day. The 
ruble was headed for the bottom. 

So were many of the emigres, cast from 
their homelands and forced into lifelong 
exile 

He had little trouble fitting into the 
Turkish way of life. Or the American way. 
So little that years later he was able to set 
up a refuge for refugees from Czarist Russia 
which Congressman Claude Pepper calls in 
the Congressional Record a magnificent 
contribution to our country ...a unique 
Russian colony.” 

A COMBAT PILOT AT 16 

A half-year resident of Miami Beach, von 
Poushental is a leading member of the social 
set here and a half century away from the 
events that were to lead him to found his 
prospering colony in the Maine woods. His 
adventures started in earnest in 1915 when, 
16 years old, he joined the Russian Army and 
became one of the first combat pilots. 

While the Americans were tangling with 
the German ace von Richtofen, Baron 
von Poushental flew for a Black Sea divi- 
sion which bombed the drydocks of Con- 
stantinople in the country which, when he 
had no home left in Russia, he would run to. 

He had become a pilot in the manner which 
air cadets now would find unnerving. There 
were no instructors to go in the air with the 
students then, coddle them through the 
scary business of handling a plane for the 
first time and gradually build them up into 
their first solo flight, When the Russian flyers 
were ready to fly, they flew. 

But von Poushental took off ahead of 
schedule. 

“I was in Artillery and I didn’t like it”, he 
said. “I wanted to fiy. There was a French 
Plane there so I made a couple of turns on 
the landing field with it. I thought, I will 
try to fly. When I came down again, I said, 
‘It’s terrible, you have to hold onto the stick,’ 
They said, ‘That plane is not for fiying, It’s 
just for taxi-ing around the airfield.” 


SHOT DOWN OVER BLACK SEA 


The Russian Air Force hadn’t reached the 
point where their combat pilots would go 
aloft, armed with machine guns synchro- 
nized to fire between the blades of the pro- 
pellers. 

Von Poushental and fellow pilots would fly 
for Constantinople with a pistol, or rifle and 
bombs which they dropped by hand when 
they were over the target. 

When he was shot down in the Black Sea, 
he floated for an hour on a life-raft before a 
cruiser came by and picked him up. 


WHOLE FAMILY KILLED 


The Russian nobility included, at that time, 
says von Poushental “the richest men in 
the world.” His great-grandfather was given 
lands by the Czar after helping in abortive 
movements on the continent that forced him 
out of the family’s original home in the Aus- 
tria~-Hungarian empire and into Russia. The 
von Poushentals were rich but not, says the 
Baron, among the richest. His father was a 
general who built military installations for 
the Czar. 

With the coming of the Revolution, his 
whole family was killed. 
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JOINED WHITE ARMY NEXT 

“I was a captain in Baku,” says von Pou- 
shental, “when Kerensky gave the order, 
‘Soldier, do not obey officer.“ When he said 
that, I had nothing to do so I went to Kiey. 
The White Army started to organize to fight 
the Communists so I joined them. We were 
hopeful of winning but England double- 
crossed us when she stopped sending ammu- 
nition to the White Army. I became a captain 
at Sevastapol. 

“In 1918, when the Communists broke 
through after the retreat to the Crimea, the 
commander of the White Armies said that 
those who wanted to stay in Russia could 
stay and those who wanted to leave could 
report to a ship. 

“I went to the Sevastapol Harbor with a 
friend. We were stopped five or six blocks 
from the pier and told to leave the car and 
to take with us whatever we could carry in 
our two hands. I left Russia with a couple 
of suitcases.” 

Having sold his rubles for the $850 which 
was the last he would see of the family 
fortune, von Poushental proceeded to get 
along quite famously in Turkey. High-rank- 
ing Turks spoke French and so did he. He 
made money by shooting ducks, geese and 
quail on an estate near Constantinople. 

A duck was worth a dollar and there was 
no limit. “In a cople of days, I could shoot a 
hundred ducks,” he says “I make a good 
living, stay in a nice hotel and have fun, 
But I had always wanted to go to America 
and play Indian when I was a a kid so when 
the chance came I go.” 

SECRETS DIED WITH INVENTOR 

His American career began auspiciously 
when he fell in with a friend of his father’s 
who happened to be one of the world’s 
ranking aviation men. Dr. George de Bothe- 
zat, who had evolved a revolutionary theory 
of propellers and airscrews, had an idea for 
a different kind of airplane based on his 
theories. The U.S. government commissioned 
him and in 1923 de Bothegat built the first 
helicopter at Dayton, Ohio. 

Then he left the government and formed 
the Helicopter Corporation of America. Von 
Poushental became the manager. He held 
stock and believed himself a millionaire. but 
de Bothezat died, And his secrets died with 
him. 

SO—HE CAME TO MAINE 

That’s when von Poushental went to Maine. 

Although fate occasionally shoved him 
down a dead-end corridor, it was awfully 
good about handing him new chances. He 
had done fine at goose-shooting and heli- 
copter management. Maine real estate turned 
out to be the lasting key to success. He hit 
the state when it was fire-ravaged—a bad 
time for Maine and a very good time for the 
real estate man who could see prospects in 
the land outside the cities. 

Von Poushental thought of this snowy, 
sometimes bitter landscape as much like the 
Russia he had fled. It was this notion which 
was to lead him to his inspiration for the 
Russian colony. 


BOUGHT ABANDONED FARMS 


Elenor Stirling, a writer who studied von 
Poushental’s connection with the Alexander 
Nevsky Foundation (“named for the Russian 
warrior-saint who drove back the Tartars“) 
said the Baron “began buying up abandoned 
farms and houses in the Richmond, Pittston, 
Dresden and Gardiner area.” Forest fires had 
raked the state and many who had lost their 
homes and collected insurance decided it was 
time to move from the woods to the city. 

Von Poushental profited from their deci- 
sion. So did the Russians he decided to help. 

“He began advertising in Russian-lan- 
guage newspapers published all over the 
United States and Canada,” wrote Eleanor 
Sterling, “telling of the hospitable people in 
Maine, of how there could be true Russian 
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religious worship and a reconstruction of 
Russian ways. 

“And soon, in small groups, the refugees 
began to come, In the manner of the pioneer- 
ing generations past, they brought with them 
their own customs, their own language, their 
own religion. But they also brought with 
them one great variation on the pioneering 
theme—more than half of them were retired 
pensioners living on social security and pri- 
vate funds. They came not to create a brave 
new world of youth but to buy up deserted 
farms and wasted acreage, to have a stretch 
of forest and river and garden of their own, 
to restore the sagging Richmond community 
while spending retirement years together in 
productivity. 


THEIR DIFFERENT WAYS 


“They were displaced people, for the most 
part, who had been living temporarily in 
New York, Massachusetts, California, the 
Midwest. They had been living in South 
America, in France, in Canada, in Yugoslavia 
and Bulgaria. They had been working at 
whatever they could in the years since the 
last war: farmers, businessmen, artists, 
chefs, actors, dancers, musicians, lawyers, 
taxi drivers, valets, teachers. They were peo- 
ple who could never go home again.” 

The Russians were startling even to the 
hardy folk of Maine. The American Mercury 
was to report later that the New Englanders 
were startled by a Russian who “walked ten 
miles to the village store, purchased a 100- 
pound sack of grain and carried it home on 
his shoulder.” 


WHITE RUSSIANS-—-NOT COMMUNISTS 


Von Poushental had paved the way for 
their coming by giving 500 acres of his own 
land to the experiment (“At that time I had 
two shirts and I gave them one shirt”) and 
by getting Maine to agree that a colony of 
white Russians would offend it not at all. 
He went to the governor and the secretary 
of state in person, told them what the dis- 
placed Russians could make of the fish, the 
game, the mushrooms, the berries“—it was 
like his Turkish experience all over again— 
and he said, “I am sure of the success. I 
want your blessing. Maine can be a new 
Sweden, And remember, they are White 
Russians, not Communists.” 

Maine was ready, even eager, and yon 
Poushental went back to New York to round 
up Colonel Anatole Rogoshin and three of 
his associates to become the leaders of the 
new colony. Rogoshin was among the un- 
reconciled who believed that perhaps, after 
all, they could go home again. As late as 
1957, he was saying, “We wish to free Russia 
so it can choose its form of government in 
free election. The important thing is to 
throw the Reds out. We are willing any time 
to fight the Reds. We study military matters, 
hold staff meetings, we ready military pa- 
pers and we seek to be ready to fight.” 

Such flery talk seems now to belong to 
another age. And Baron von Poushental 
doesn’t see things in that light. To him, 
the Russia of the revolution is very far 
away. Maine, he thought, was a fine Rus- 
sian-like place for brave people who really 
needed a land to settle down in now that 
they had been a long time out of their 
homes, 

THE OLD PLEASURES 

He loved it that they could have bee-hives, 
raise chickens, fit into the shoemaking indus- 
try. He loved it, too, that they could make 
this bit of Maine become, for them, the Rus- 
sia that used to be. 

“So we have there,” he said, “the Russian 
shoe-maker, the Russian restaurant, the Rus- 
sian playhouse. People come from New York 
to the Russian bakery and buy the Russian 
caviar, There are three churches, two Russian 
and one Ukrainian.” 

This is, after all, the one Russia that exists 
any more. That other great Russia, the 
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colossus of Europe, is, says the Baron, gone 
inexorably gone. 


LUCKIER THAN DR, ZHIVAGO 


He looks up and asks his interviewer to 
recognize that, except for a touch of it in 
Maine, there is no land of Russia in all the 
world. 

“Russia,” he says, “does not exist any more. 
You can't write a letter to Russia. There is no 
such country. There is the USSR, I think, in 
the Soviet now, it is impossible to have a 
revolution. But I think evolution, perhaps, is 
coming. I think the government is moving a 
little bit toward the right. Not very much 
but they're moving.” 

Not all the exiles of Richmond would agree 
with him. In Richmond, they yearly observe 
a Day of Implacability to keep their outrage 
alive. 

To von Poushental, as to Dr. Zhivago, the 
important thing has been to somehow find a 
new way to live in a disrupted world. He did 
a lot better than Dr. Zhivago. 


Also the Miami Beach Sun magazine 
of February 14, 1968, tells the thrilling 
story of the establishment and the de- 
velopment of the Russian colony at 
Richmond by Baron von Poushental. I 
ask that it too be included at this point 
in the RECORD: 


THe Russtan WHO INVADED AMERICA AND 
FOUNDED A New WORLD COLONY 


(By Ted Crail) 


When the White Russians failed to hold 
the ground against the Bolsheviks, one of 
the Russian officers who fled carried with 
him what should have been $1244 million in 
rubles. But the revolution had affected the 
ruble slightly for the worse. 

The Baron Vladimir Kuhn von Poushental 
was offered $850 for his 25 million rubles and 
took it. That was $100 better than he would 
have done if he had waited another day. 
The ruble was headed for the bottom. 

So were many of the emigres, cast from 
their homelands and forced into lifelong 
exile, Baron yon Poushental, daring young 
officer who had come through unharmed even 
when he was shot down in the Black Sea, 
fled first to Turkey and, three and a half 
years later, to the United States. 

He had little trouble fitting into the Turk- 
ish way of life. Or the American way. So little, 
that years later he was able to set up a 
refuge for refugees from Czarist Russia which 
Congressman Claude Pepper calls in the 
Congressional Record a “magnificent 
contribution to our country... a unique 
Russian colony.” 

A half-year resident of Miami Beach, von 
Poushental is a leading member of the social 
set here and a half century away from the 
events that were to lead him to found his 
prospering colony in the Maine woods, His 
adventures started in earnest in 1915 when, 
16 years old, he joined the Russian Army and 
became one of the first combat pilots. 

While the Americans were tangling with 
the German ace von Richthofen (and not 
doing too well with him), von Poushental 
flew for a Black Sea division which bombed 
the drydocks of Constantinople in the coun- 
try which, when he had no home left in Rus- 
sia, he would run to. 

He had become a pilot in a manner which 
air cadets now would find unnerving. There 
were no instructors to go in the air with the 
students then, coddle them through the 
scary business of handling a plane for the 
first time and gradually build them up. 

But von Poushental took off ahead of 
schedule. 

“I was in artillery and I didn’t like it,” 
he said, “I wanted to fiy. There was a 


French plane there so I made a couple of 
turns on the landing field with it. I thought, 
I will try to fiy. When I came down again, 
I said, ‘It’s terrible, you have to hold onto 
the stick.’ They said, ‘That plane is not for 
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flying. It’s just for taxi-ing around the air- 
feld.“ 

The Russian air force hadn't reached the 
point where their combat pilots would go 
aloft, armed with machineguns synchronized 
to fire between the blades of the propellers. 
Von Poushental and fellow pilots would fly 
for Constantinople with a pistol or rifle and 
bombs which they dropped by hand when 
they were over the target. 

When he was shot down in the Black 
Sea, he floated for an hour on a life-raft be- 
fore a cruiser came by and picked him up. 

The Russian nobility included, at that 
time, says von Poushental “the richest men 
in the world.” His great-grandfather was 
given lands by the Czar after helping in 
abortive movements on the continent that 
forced him out of the family’s original home 
in the Austria-Hungarian empire and into 
Russia. The von Poushentals were rich, but 
not, says the Baron, among the richest. His 
father was a general who built military in- 
stallations for the Czar. 

With the coming of the Revolution, his 
whole family was killed. 

“I was a captain in Baku,” says von 
Poushental, “when Kerensky gave the order, 
‘Soldier, do not obey officer.’ When he said 
that, I had nothing to do so I went to Kiev. 
The White Army started to organize to fight 
the Communists so I joined them. We were 
hopeful of winning but England double- 
crossed us when she stopped sending am- 
munition to the White Army, I became a cap- 
tain at Sevastanol. 

“s * * s * 

“I went to the Sevastapol Harbor with a 
friend. We were stopped five or six blocks 
from the pier and told to leave the car and 
to take with us whatever we could carry 
in our two hands, I left Russia with a couple 
of suitcases.” 

Having sold his rubles for the $850 which 
was the last he would see of the family for- 
tune, von Poushental proceeded to get along 
quite famously in Turkey. High-ranking 
Turks spoke French and so did he, He made 
money by shooting ducks, geese and quail on 
an estate near Constantinople. 

A duck was worth a dollar and there was 
no limit. “In a couple of days, I could shoot 
a hundred ducks,” he says. “I make a good 
living, stay in a nice hotel and have fun. But 
I had always wanted to go to America and 
play Indian when I was a kid so when the 
chance come I go.” 

His American career began auspiciously 
when he fell in with a friend of his father’s 
who happened to be one of the world’s rank- 
ing aviation men. Dr. George de Bothezat, 
who had evolved a revolutionary theory of 
propellers and air-screws, had an idea for 
a different kind of airplane based on his 
theories. The U.S. government commissioned 
him and in 1923 de Bothezat built the first 
helicopter at Dayton, Ohio. 

Then he left the government and formed 
the Helicopter Corporation of America. Von 
Poushental became the manager. He held 
stock and believed himself a millionaire. But 
de Bothezat died. And his secrets died with 
him. 

Thats when von Poushental went to 
Maine. 

Although fate occasionally shoved him 
down a dead-end corridor, it was awfully 
good about handing him new chances. He 
had done fine at goose-shooting and heli- 
copter management. Maine real estate turned 
out to be the lasting key to success. He hit 
the state when it was fire-ravaged—a bad 
time for Maine and a very good time for the 
real estate man who could see prospects in 
the land outside the cities. 

Von Poushental thought of this snowy, 
sometimes bitter landscape as much like the 
Russia he had fled. It was this notion which 
was to lead him to his inspiration for the 
Russian colony, 

Elenor Stirling, a writer who studied von 
Poushental’s connection with the Alexander 
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Nevsky Foundation (“named for the Russian 
warrior-saint who drove back the Tartars“) 
said the baron “began buying up abandoned 
farms and houses in the Richmond, Pittston, 
Dresden and Gardiner area.” Forest fires had 
raked the state and many who had lost their 
homes and collected insurance decided it was 
time to move from the woods to the city. 

Von Poushental profited from their deci- 
sion. So did the Russians he decided to help. 

“He began advertising in Russian-language 
newspapers published all over the United 
States and Canada,” wrote Eleanor Sterling, 
“telling of the hospitable people in Maine, 
of how there could be true Russian religious 
worship and a reconstruction of Russian 
ways. And soon, in small groups, the refugees 
began to come. In the manner of the pioneer- 
ing generations past, they brought with them 
their own customs, their own language, their 
own religion. But they also brought with 
them one great variation on the pioneering 
theme—more than half of them were retired 
pensioners living on social security and pri- 
vate funds. They came not to create a brave 
new world of youth but to buy up deserted 
farms and wasted acreage, to have a stretch 
of forest and river and garden of their own, to 
restore the sagging Richmond community 
while spending retirement years together in 
productivity. They were displaced people, for 
the most part, who had been living tempo- 
rarily in New York, Massachusetts, California, 
the Midwest. They had been living in South 
America, in France, in Canada, in Yugo- 
slavia and Bulgaria. They had been working 
at whatever they could in the years since the 
last war: farmers, businessmen, artists, chefs, 
actors, dancers, musicians, lawyers, taxi 
drivers, valets, teachers. They were people 
who could never go home again—” 

The Russians were startling even to the 
hardy folk of Maine. The American Mercury 
was to report later that the New Englanders 
were startled by a Russian who “walked ten 
miles to the village store, purchased a 100- 
pound sack of grain and carried it home on 
his shoulder.” 

Von Poushental had paved the way for 
their coming by giving 500 acres of his own 
land to the experiment (“At that time I had 
two shirts and I gave them one shirt”) and 
by getting Maine to agree that a colony of 
white Russians would offend it not at all. He 
went to the governor and the secretary of 
state in person, told them what the displaced 
Russians could make of “the fish, the game, 
the mushrooms, the berries”—it was like his 
Turkish experience all over again—and said, 
“I am sure of the success, I want your bless- 
ing. Maine can be a new Sweden. And re- 
member, they are White Russians, not Com- 
munists.” 

Maine was ready, even eager, and goshin 
was among the unreconciled who believed 
that perhaps, after all, they could go home 
again. As late as 1957, he was saying, “We 
wish to free Russia so it can choose its form 
of government in free election. The impor- 
tant thing is to throw the Reds out. We are 
willing any time to fight the Reds. We study 
military matters, hold staff meetings, we 
read military papers and we seek to be ready 
to fight.” 

Such fiery talk seems now to belong to 
another age. And Baron von Poushental 
doesn’t see things in that light. To him, the 
Russia of the revolution is very far away. 
Maine, he thought, was a fine Russian-like 
place for brave people who really needed a 
land to settle down in now that they had 
been a long time out of their homes. He loved 
it that they could have bee-hives, raise chick- 
ens, fit into the shoemaking industry. He 
loved it, too, that they could make this bit 
of Maine become, for them, the Russia that 
used to be. “So we have there,” he said, “the 
Russian shoe-maker, the Russian restaurant, 
the Russian playhouse. People come from 
New York to the Russina bakery and buy the 
Russian caviar. There are three churches, two 
Russian and one Ukrainian.” 
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This is, after all, the one Russia that exists 
any more. That other great Russia, the colos- 
sus of Europe, is, says the Baron, gone—in- 
exorably gone. 

He looks up and asks his interviewer to 
recognize that. except for a touch of it in 
Maine, there is no land of Russia in all the 
world. 

“Russia,” he says, “does not exist any more, 
You can’t write a letter to Russia. There is 
no such country. There is the USSR. I think, 
in the Soviet now, it is impossible to have a 
revolution. But I think evolution, perhaps, 
is coming. I think the government is moving 
a little bit toward the right. Not very much 
but they're moving.” 

Not all the exiles of Richmond would agree 
with him. In Richmond, they yearly observe a 
Day of Implacability to keep their outrage 
alive. 

* > + > * 


When people, who yield easily to frus- 
tration in these days say there are no 
great deeds which can still be done, no 
great new victories still to be won, I com- 
mend to them the lustrous example of 
Baron von Poushental and his establish- 
ment of the Russian colony at Richmond 
which today enjoys freedom, security and 
prosperity in our own blessed land, 
thanks to Baron von Poushental. 


ASSIGNMENT OF ROOMS IN THE 
CANNON OFFICE BUILDING 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the Record and in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts, 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, for 
the information of the Members of the 
House of Representatives I am pleased 
to include in my remarks, information 
concerning the assignment of rooms in 
the Cannon House Building: 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN: The House Office 
Building Commission has directed me to 
advise you that the suites in the Cannon 
House Office Building, remodeled during sec- 
ond phase work, will be assigned to Mem- 
bers of Congress on the basis of seniority 
under the following regulations: 

1. For purposes of filing, Members are 
grouped according to length of continuous 
service. 

2. No Member in any group will be per- 
mitted to file before the day allotted. 

3. Where two or more Members with equal 
service file on the same suite, the one whose 
application was first received shall prevail; 
and if applications from Members of equal 
service are received at the same time, priority 
shall be determined by lot. The suite shall 
be assigned to the successful drawer and this 
assignment shall be final. The unsuccessful 
drawers shall file immediately on any un- 
assigned suites. 

4. A Member may file on only one suite. 

5. Any member who cannot be present to 
file in person on the day allotted must 
arrange to have someone place a file for him 
on that day. 

6. Place to file: Superintendent’s Office, 
Room 246, Cannon Building. 

SCHEDULE OF DATES ON WHICH FILES WILL BE 
RECEIVED 

Any time from Noon 9/3 to Noon 9/16—All 

Members who are in their tenth or more 


Noon 9/16 to Noon 9/17—Members in their 
9th term. 

Noon 9/17 to Noon 9/18—Members in their 
8th term, 
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Noon 9/18 to Noon 9/19—-Members in their 
7th term. 

Noon 9/19 to Noon 9/20 Members in their 
6th term. 

Noon 9/20 to Noon 9/21—Members in their 
5th term—beginning 1/3/59. 

Noon 9/23 to Noon 9/24—Members in their 
5th nning after 1/3/59. 

Noon 9/24 to Noon 9/25—Members in their 
4th term—beginning 1/3/61. 

Noon 9/25 to Noon 9/26—Members in their 
4th term—beginning after 1/3/61. 

Noon 9/26 to Noon 9/27—-Members in their 
8rd term—beginning 1/3/63. 

Noon 9/27 to Noon 9/28—Members in their 
3rd term: after 1/3/63. 

Noon 9/30 to Noon 10/1—Members in their 
2nd term—beginning 1/3/65. 

Noon 10/1 to Noon 10/2—Members in their 
2nd term—beginning after 1/3/65. 

Noon 10/2 to Noon 10/3—-Members in their 
Ist term 1/3/67. 

Noon 10/3 to Noon 10/4—Members in their 
1st term—beginning after 1/3/67. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. GEORGE STEWART, 
Architect of the Capitol. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent leave of ab- 
sence was granted to Mrs. HANSEN of 
Washington, for July 19, and balance of 
week, July 22 and July 23, 1968, on ac- 
count of official business. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders here- 
tofore entered, was granted to: 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin) to re- 
vise and extend their remarks and in- 
clude extraneous matter: ) 

Mr. AsHsrook, for 15 minutes, today. 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin, for 5 min- 
utes, today. 

Mr. GOODELL, for 30 minutes, today. 

Mr. Tart, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. Curtis, for 30 minutes, today. 

Mr. RumMsFE.p, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. WINALL, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. RIEGLE, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. Brock, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mrs. May, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. Morse of Massachusetts, for 5 
minutes, today. 

Mr. DELLENEACK, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. Qur, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. Porrock, for 5 minutes, today. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
— and extend remarks was granted 

Mr. MADDEN to revise and extend his 
remarks and include statistics on the 
farm subsidy. 

Mr. ZAaBLOCKI prior to adoption of com- 
mittee amendment part III. 

Mr. Fascett prior to adoption of 
amendment to page 9, line 7. 

Mr. FAscELL to revise and extend his 
remarks made in Committee of the 
Whole. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon in five instances. 

Mr. Pucrnskr immediately following 
remarks of Mr. Epwarps of California. 

Mr. Pottock to revise and extend his 
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remarks and include extraneous matter 
in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. Yates following the remarks of 
Mr. Worrr on his amendment today dur- 
ing general debate on H.R. 15263. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin) and 
to include extraneous matter:) 

Mr. RUMSFELD. 

Mr. CURTIS. 

Mr. MCDADE. 

Mr. AsHBROOK in two instances. 

Mr. SMITH of Oklahoma. 

Mr. SCHERLE. 

Mr. Bos Witson in two instances. 

Mrs. Dwve_r in three instances. 

Mr. BROTZMAN. 

Mr. CoLLIER in four instances. 

Mr. Luxkens in two instances. 

Mr. ROBISON. 

Mr. MIZE. 

Mr. Bray in two instances. 

Mr. Cramer in two instances. 

Mr. Horton in three instances. 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia in two in- 
stances. 

Mr. Scorr. 

Mr. Hosmer in two instances. 

Mr. BUCHANAN in two instances. 

Mr. HALPERN in two instances. 

Mr. HUNT. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. TIERNAN) and to include 
extraneous matter:) 

Mr. Doxoku in two instances. 

Mr. RESNICK. 

Mr. Vank in two instances. 

Mr. Rakick in six instances. 

Mr. DINGELL. 

Mr. CELLER. 

Mr, MINISH. 

Mr. BOLLING in two instances. 

Mr. Sr. ONGE in two instances. 

Mr. TAYLOR. 

Mr. Moorueap in four instances. 

Mr. Houncate in two instances. 

Mr. GALIFIANAKIS. 

Mr. ABBITT. 

Mr. GonzaLez in three instances. 

Mr, TIERNAN. 


SENATE BILL REFERRED 


A bill of the Senate of the following 
title was taken from the Speaker’s table 
and, under the rule, referred as follows: 


S. 3578. An act to direct the Secretary of 
Agriculture to release, on behalf of the 
United States, a condition in a deed con- 
veying certain lands to the South Carolina 
State Commission of Forestry so as to per- 
mit such commission, subject to a certain 
condition, to exchange such lands; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled bills of the House of the 
following titles, which were thereupon 
signed by the Speaker: 

H.R. 2695. An act for the relief of Donald 
D. Lambert; 

H.R, 3681. An act for the relief of James 
M. Yates; 

H.R. 8087. An act for the relief of Henry 
Gibson; 

H.R. 8809. An act for the relief of Maj. 
Hollis O. Hall; 
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H.R. 12120. An act to assist the courts, 
correctional systems, community agencies, 
and primary and secondary public school 
systems to prevent, treat, and control 
juvenile delinquency; to support research 
and training efforts in the prevention, treat- 
ment, and control of juvenile delinquency; 
and for other purposes; 

H.R. 14323. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Elise C. Gill; 

H.R. 18038. An act making appropriations 
for the legislative branch for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1969, and for other pur- 
poses; and 

H.R. 18203. An act to increase the size of 
the Board of Directors of Gallaudet College, 
and for other purposes, 


SENATE ENROLLED BILLS AND 
JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to enrolled bills and a joint resolu- 
tion of the Senate of the following titles: 


S. 1299. An act to amend the Securities Ex- 
change Act of 1934 to permit regulation of 
the amount of credit that may be extended 
and maintained with respect to securities 
that are not registered on a national secu- 
rities exchange; 

S. 1418. An act to make several changes in 
the passport laws presently in force; 

S. 3245. An act to extend for an additional 
3 years the authorization of appropriations 
under the State Technical Services Act of 
1965; and 

S.J. Res. 160. Joint resolution to amend the 
Securities Exchange Act of 1934 to authorize 
an investigation of the effect on the secu- 
rities markets of the operation of institu- 
tional investors. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. TIERNAN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 10 o'clock and 28 minutes p.m.), the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Friday, 
July 19, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC 


Under clause 2 of rule XXTV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


2072. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a report of the Chief of 
Engineers, Department of the Army, together 
with the report of the district and division 
engineers on the reevaluation of the navi- 
gation features of the project for the Trinity 
River, Tex,, pursuant to the provisions of 
the River and Harbor Act of 1965 (Public 
Law 89-298) (H. Doc. No. 364); to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works and ordered to be 
printed with illustrations. 

2073. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Air Force (Manpower and Reserve 
Affairs), transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to amend title 10, United States 
Code, to authorize the convening of selection 
boards to consider certain officers of the 
Regular Army, Regular Navy, Regular Air 
Force, or Regular Marine Corps for con- 
tinuation on the active list, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

2074. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a draft of proposed legis- 
lation to modify the project for Kaw Reser- 
voir, Arkansas River, Okla., to provide for 
the construction of power generating 


facilities; to the Committee on Public Works. 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr, BENNETT: Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. S. 3495. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Army to modify certain use re- 
strictions on a tract of land in the State of 
Iowa in order that such land may be used 
as a site for the construction of buildings 
or other improvements for the Iowa Law 
Enforcement Academy (Rept. No. 1727). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 

Mr, ROGERS of Colorado: Committee on 
the Judiciary, S. 1440. An act to include in 
the prohibitions contained in section 2314 of 
title 18, United States Code, the transporta- 
tion with unlawful intent in interstate or 
foreign commerce of traveler's checks bearing 
forged countersignatures (Rept. No. 1728). 
Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. NATCHER: Committee on Appropria- 
tions. H.R. 18706. A bill making appropria- 
tions for the government of the District of 
Columbia and other activities chargeable in 
whole or in part against the revenues of said 
District for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1969, and for other purposes (Rept. No. 1729). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union, 

Mr. MAHON: Committee on appropria- 
tions. H.R. 18707. A bill making appropria- 
tions for the Department of Defense for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1969, and for other 
purposes (Rept. No. 1735). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 

Mr. McMILLAN: Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. S. 1532, An act to require 
that contracts for construction, alteration, 
or repair of any public buliding or public 
work of the District of Columbia be ac- 
companied by a performance bond protect- 
ing the District of Columbia and by an addi- 
tional bond for the protection of persons 
furnishing material and labor, and for other 
purposes (Rept. No. 1736). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 

Mr. McMILLAN: Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, S, 3456. An act to provide 
that the prosecution of the offenses of dis- 
orderly conduct and lewd, indecent, or ob- 
scene acts shall be conducted in the name of 
and for the benefit of the District of Colum- 
bia (Rept. No. 1737). Referred to the House 
Calendar, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRI- 
VATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. FEIGHAN: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, S. 2468. An act for the relief of Dr. 
George S. Ioannides (Rept. No, 1730). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. FEIGHAN: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S. 2706. An act for the relief of Yung 
Ran Kim (Report No. 1731). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. FEIGHAN: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, S. 2759. An act conferring U.S. citizen- 
ship posthumously upon S. Sgt. Ivan Claus 
King (Rept. No. 1732). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. 

Mr. FEIGHAN: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S. 2897. An act for the relief of James 
T. O'Brien; with amendment (Rept. No. 
1733). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. FEIGHAN: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S. 3024, An act for the relief of Richard 
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Smith (Noboru Kawano) (Rept. No. 1734). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BERRY: 

H.R. 18693. A bill to amend the Agricul- 
tural Act of 1949 to provide full parity price 
supports with respect to wheat, corn, barley, 
oats, rye, soybeans, flax, and grain sorghums, 
and reduced production of such crops by 
voluntary participation, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. BLACKBURN: 

H.R. 18694. A bill to amend title 10 of the 
United States Code to prohibit the assign- 
ment of a member of an armed force to 
combat area duty if certain relatives of such 
member died while serving in the Armed 
Forces in Vietnam; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

By Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania: 

H.R. 18695. A bill to provide a compre- 
hensive national manpower policy, to im- 
prove the Manpower Development and Train- 
ing Act of 1962, to authorize a community 
service employment program, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 

H.R. 18696. A bill to amend section 201 of 
the Revenue and Expenditure Control Act of 
1968; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HANNA: 

H.R. 18697. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide a tax credit 
for employers who employ, and provide job 
training for, members of the hard-core un- 
employed; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means, 

By Mr. KLEPPE: 

H.R. 18698. A bill to amend title 10 of the 
United States Code to prohibit the assign- 
ment of a member of an armed force to 
combat area duty if certain relatives of such 
member died while serving in the Armed 
Forces in Vietnam; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

By Mr. PODELL: 

H.R. 18699. A bill to provide opportunities 
for American youth to serve in policymaking 
positions and to participate in National, 
State, and local programs of social and eco- 
nomic benefit to the country; to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

H.R. 18700. A bill to create a catalog of 
Federal assistance programs, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Government 
Operations, 

H.R. 18701. A bill to amend the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954, as amended, and for 
other purposes; to the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy. 

By Mr. QUIE; 

H.R. 18702. A bill to provide incentives for 
the establishment of new or expanded job- 
producing industrial and commercial estab- 
lishments in rural areas having high propor- 
tions of persons with low incomes, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. RAILSBACK: 

H.R, 18703. A bill to amend title 28 of the 
United States Code to provide that any 
judge or justice of the United States ap- 
pointed to hold office during good behavior 
shall retire from regular active service upon 
attaining the age of 70 years; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. STANTON: 

H.R. 18704. A bill to amend title 18, United 
States Code, to limit the categories of ques- 
tions required to be answered under penalty 
of law in the decennial censuses of popula- 
tion, unemployment, and housing, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 
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By Mr. WYMAN: 

H.R. 18705. A bill to amend title 10 of the 
United States Code to prohibit the assign- 
ment of a member of an armed force to 
combat area duty if certain relatives of such 
member died while serving in the Armed 
Forces in Vietnam; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

By Mr. NATCHER: 

H.R. 18706. A bill making appropriations 
for the government of the District of Colum- 
bia and other activities chargeable in whole 
or in part against the revenues of said Dis- 
trict for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1969, 
and for other purposes. 

By Mr. MAHON: 

H.R. 18707. A bill making appropriations 
for the Department of Defense for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1969, and for other 
purposes. 

By Mr. ADDABBO: 

H.R. 18708. A bill to amend section 201 of 
the Revenue and Expenditure Control Act of 
1968; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BROCK (for himself, Mr. 
ScHNEEBELI, Mr, ANDERSON Of Illinois, 
Mr. McDonatp of Michigan, Mr. 
SmirxH of New York, Mr. BELL, Mr. 
RIEGLE, Mr. Gum, Mr, Harvey, Mr, 
MosuHer, Mr. Morse, and Mr, THOMP- 
son of Georgia): 

H.R. 18709. A bill to establish a commu- 
nity self-determination program to aid the 
people of urban and rural communities in 
securing gainful employment, achieving the 
ownership and control of the resources of 
their community, expanding opportunity, 
stability, and self-determination, and mak- 
ing their maximum contribution to the 
strength and well-being of the Nation; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr, BROTZMAN: 

H.R. 18710. A bill to amend the Military 
Selective Service Act of 1967 to defer law en- 
forcement officers and firemen from training 
and service under such act; to the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. BROWN of Ohio: 

H.R. 18711. A bill to establish a select joint 
congressional committee to investigate the 
arrest and prosecution of persons in connec- 
tion with the slaying of the Reverend Dr. 
Martin Luther King, Jr., and Senator Rob- 
ert F. Kennedy; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN: 

H.R. 18712. A bill to amend title 10 of the 
United States Code to prohibit the assign- 
ment of a member of an armed force to 
combat area duty if any of certain relatives 
of such member dies, is captured, is missing 
in action, or is totally disabled as a result of 
service in the Armed Forces in Vietnam; to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. DIGGS: 

H.R. 19713. A bill authorizing the Presi- 
dent of the United States to present a gold 
medal to the widow of Martin Luther King, 
Jr., and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. EDMONDSON: 

H.R. 18714. A bill to provide for improved 
employee-management relations in the Fed- 
eral service, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. GOODELL (for himself, Mr. 
Cortis, Mr. Wipnatt, Mr. Tart, Mr. 
RUMSFELD, Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin, 
Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania, Mr. 
ScHWENGEL, Mr. Don H. CLAUSEN, 
Mr. Mrs kl., Mr. ESHLEMAN, Mrs. 
BOLTON, Mr. ESCH, Mr. CORBETT, Mr. 
Cowcer, Mr. MACGREGOR, Mr. CLEVE- 
LAND, Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN, Mr, DEL- 
LENBACK, Mr. VANDER JAGT, Mr. 
REINECKE, Mr. McCrory, Mrs. MAY, 
and Mr. Rots): 

H.R. 18715. A bill to establish a community 
self-determination program to aid the peo- 
ple of urban and rural communities in secur- 
ing gainful employment, achieving the own- 
ership and control of the resources of their 
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community, expanding opportunity, stabil- 
ity, and self-determination, and making 
their maximum contribution to the strength 
and well-being of the Nation; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MILLS: 

H.R. 18716. A bill to amend the Tariff Act 
of 1930 to authorize the collection of user 
charges, to permit any charges for customs 
services to be collected on a fixed rate of 
charge basis, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 18717. A bill to provide for a flat fee 
for services performed in connection with 
the arrival in, or departure from, the United 
States of a private aircraft or private vessel, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. POFF (for himself, Mr. Con- 
ABLE, Mr. CRAMER, Mr. DEVINE, Mr. 
ERLENBORN, Mr. KINO of New York, 
Mr. MacGrecor, Mr. Marutias of 
California, Mr. Price of Texas, Mr. 
RAILSBACK, Mr. SMITH of New York, 
Mr. WYLIE, and Mr. WYMAN): 

H.R. 18718. A bill to amend title 18 of the 
United States Code to establish extended 
terms of imprisonment for certain offenders 
convicted of felonies in Federal courts; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PURCELL: 

H.R. 18719, A bill to provide continuing 
authority for maintaining farm income, 
stabilization of prices, and assuring ade- 
quate supplies of peanuts; to the Commtitee 
on Agriculture. 

By Mr. ROTH (for himself, Mr. BELL, 
Mr. BoLAND, Mr. DENNEY, Mr. DONO- 
HUE, Mr. GUDE, Mr. GURNEY, Mr. 
Horton, Mr. McCiure, Mr. MICHEL, 
and Mr. PIRNIE): 

H.R. 18720. A bill to create a catalog of 
Federal assistance programs, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

By Mr. RUPPE: 

H.R. 18721. A bill to provide that the high- 
way use tax shall be payable on a quarterly 
basis; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SCHWENGEL: 

H.R. 18722. A bill to establish the Com- 
mission for the Improvement of Government 
Management and Organization; to the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations, 

By Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey: 

H.R. 18723. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to provide that no re- 
duction shall be made in old-age insurance 
benefit amounts to which a woman is en- 
titled if she has 120 quarters of coverage; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr, BETTS: 

H.R. 18724. A bill to amend the tariff 

schedules of the United States to partially 
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suspend the duty on certain aircraft com- 
ponents; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 


By Mr. BROWN of Ohio (for himself, 
Mr. Mayne, Mrs. May, Mr. BELL, Mr. 
McCLosxy, Mr. McDapg, Mr. Por- 
Lock, Mr. KUPFERMAN, and Mr. 
GOODELL) : 

H.R. 18725. A bill to amend title 10 of the 
United States Code to prohibit the assign- 
ment of a member of an armed force to com- 
bat area duty if any of certain relatives of 
such member dies, is captured, is missing 
in action, or is totally disabled as a result 
of service in the Armed Forces in Vietnam; 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 


By Mr. GALIFIANAKIS: 


H.R. 18726. A bill to encourage the growth 
of international trade on a fair and equitable 
basis; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, memorials 
were presented and referred as follows: 

370. The SPEAKER presented a memorial of 
the Legislature of the State of California, 
relative to the illegal operation of foreign 
motor carriers, which was referred to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BROWN of California: 

H.R. 18727. A bill for the relief of Hyung 
Sook Lee; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 18728. A bill for the relief of Giuseppe 
Orlando; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia (by re- 
quest): 

H.R. 18729. A bill for the relief of Doris 
M. Brinkman; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.18730. A bill for the relief of Dr. 
Ramesh Chandra Sardana; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts: 

H.R. 18731. A bill for the relief of Maria 
Bulcao; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 18732. A bill for the relief of Vincenza 
DeLuca; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 18733. A bill for the relief of Stavroula 
C. Kolocotronis; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 18734. A bill for the relief of Caterina 
Leto; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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H.R. 18735. A bill for the relief of Franseco 
Spadaro; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 18736. A bill for the relief of Carmelo 
Taranto; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. FASCELL: 
H.R. 18737. A bill for the relief of Jaim 
Roisman; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. FINO: 
H.R. 18738. A bill for the relief of Giovanni 
Occhipinti; to the Committee on the Judi- 


c z 
By Mr. HANNA: 

H.R. 18739. A bill for the relief of Renee 
Aljean (Hogarth) Ballesteros; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KEITH: 

H.R. 18740. A bill for the relief of Ray- 
mond P. Murphy; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. MINSHALL: 

H.R. 18741. A bill for the relief of Dr. 
Loyola Jose Mascarenhas; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MOORE: 

H.R. 18742, A bill for the relief of Dr. 
Pedro J. Obregon; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. MORSE: 

H.R. 18743. A bill for the relief of Santo 

Sapienza; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 
By Mr. PELLY: 

H.R. 18744. A bill for the relief of Mathilda 

M. Guanso; to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary. 
By Mr. ROONEY of New York: 

H.R. 18745. A bill for the relief of Mr. Guido 
Barone; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROSENTHAL: 

H.R. 18746. A bill for the relief of Mrs, Clara 
Louise Carey Neita; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROTH: 

H.R. 18747. A bill for the relief of Augusto 
A. Amurao; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. ST GERMAIN: 

H.R. 18748. A bill for the relief of Rosa da 
Gloria Vargas; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. TUNNEY: 

H.R. 18749. A bill for the relief of Menita 
Remoran Agriam; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 

378. Mr. DANIELS presented a petition of 
the town of Guttenberg, N.J., relative to the 
regulation of firearms, which was referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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COMMUNITY COLLEGES HAVE AN 
IMPORTANT ROLE IN NATIONAL 
EDUCATION 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 17, 1968 


Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I had the pleasant opportunity 
to introduce Kermit C. Morrissey, presi- 
dent of our community college of Al- 
legheny County in western Pennsylvania, 
as representative of the American Asso- 
ciation of Junior Colleges before the 
Subcommittee on Science, Research, and 
Development of the House Science and 


Astronautics Committee. Because I feel 
that his statement on the national insti- 
tutional grants bill, H.R. 875, is an ex- 
cellent one and represents well the view- 
point of our fine new community colleges, 
I am inserting it in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record to assure a wide distribution. 
In Allegheny County since 1966 our 
system of community colleges has ex- 
panded to three campuses, for the north, 
south, and east regions of the county. 
These publicly supported colleges pro- 
vide high-quality, low-cost education 
through two types of programs: college 
transfer courses leading to the associate 
in arts degree; and career courses lead- 
ing to the associate in science degree. 
In his position, Mr. Morrissey is re- 
sponsible to the college’s governing board 


of trustees and the public for policies, 
procedures, and growth of the entire col- 
lege system, including decisions on 
faculty, quality and type of education, 
and financial arrangements. He main- 
tains liaison with all other educational 
institutions in the region, including the 
offices of the county superintendent of 
schools, the superintendent of schools of 
the city of Pittsburgh, the Catholic 
Archdiocese, and all public and private 
colleges, universities, and technical 
schools. 

Prior to his present appointment, Mr. 
Morrissey helped to develop the Massa- 
chusetts community college network of 
11 institutions, acting as chairman of the 
State’s board of regional community 
colleges for 6 years. During this period 
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he was at Brandeis University, as execu- 
tive assistant to the president and later 
as dean of students, While at Brandeis 
he was in the department of politics, and 
served as director of the Florina Lasker 
program in civil liberties and civil rights, 
and as director of the Wien international 
scholarship program. Formerly, he served 
more than a year as Massachusetts State 
budget commissioner and for 3 years as 
research director and fiscal and educa- 
tional adviser to the Governor of 
Massachusetts. 

Mr. Morrissey also spent 4 years as 
department director for the joint center 
of political studies with Mount Holyoke 
and Amherst College, and 2 years as re- 
search assistant at the Harvard Center 
for Field Studies. He holds A.A. and B.A, 
degrees from Boston University, did 
graduate work at Brown University, and 
is presently completing his thesis for a 
Ph.D. from Harvard University. 

Mr. Morrissey is currently acting as 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Fiscal 
and Other Taxing Devices of the Ad- 
visory Committee on Higher Education 
for the U.S. Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare. He is Chairman of 
the President’s Council of Pennsylvania 
Community Colleges; a member of the 
Commission on Legislation for the Amer- 
ican Association of Junior Colleges and is 
on the planning coordinating committee 
of the new Education Professions Devel- 
opment Act. He has authored numerous 
articles on education and politics for 
magazines, journals, and newspapers. 
The statement follows: 

THE JUNIOR COLLEGE AND THE NATIONAL IN- 
STITUTIONAL GRANTS BILL (H.R. 875) 

I. THE JUNIOR COLLEGE INTEREST IN H.R. 875 

1, The junior college in the American high- 
er educational system—The American Asso- 
ciation of Junior Colleges and its member 
institutions have a strong and active interest 
in H.R. 875, the “Miller bill,” and other pro- 
posals for increasing federal aid to higher 
education. 

Junior colleges are one of the most rapidly 
growing sectors of American higher education 
in almost every state. Any major new pro- 

for federal aid to education will affect 
these institutions, and, more importantly, 
the growing number of students who attend 
them. To put it another way, because of the 
increasing number of students attending 
junior colleges, the future supply of trained 
manpower in the sciences and other fields 
is closely related to the kind of support, from 
federal, state, local, and private sources, 
which goes to junior colleges as well as to 
other colleges and universities. 

To cite a few statistics, the latest Directory 
of the American Association of Junior Col- 
leges lists 912 institutions, which enrolled in 
the fall of 1967 about 1,671,000 students. 
About 50 to 70 new junior colleges open each 
year. About 200 additional institutions are 
now in the planning stage and are expected to 
open in the next one to three years. Enroll- 
ments are rising by some 170,000 to 200,000 
students a year, so that there will probably 
be at least 3,000,000 junior college students 
by 1972, 

State master planning in many parts of the 
country is encouraging state-wide networks 
of junior colleges, bringing higher education 
within commuting distances of a large part 
of the American people. Almost all of the 
more populous states—for example, Cali- 
fornia, New York, Pennsylvania, Florida, 
Texas, Illinois, Massachusetts, Connecti- 
cut—as well as most smaller states are mov- 
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ing rapidly toward state-wide junior college 
systems. 

Many state master plans are strongly en- 
couraging a growing proportion of students 
to attend junior colleges in their freshman 
and sophomore years, while four-year col- 
leges and universities are concentrating to 
an increasing extent on upper-division and 
graduate education. The rising costs of resi- 
dential four-year college education, changes 
in admission policies, and other factors also 
encourage an increasing number and pro- 
portion of students to attend junior colleges. 

2. The importance of the first two years 
in scientific education —H.R. 875 is con- 
cerned with improving education in the sci- 
ences and other specialized areas. The growth 
of junior college education means that a 
growing proportion of all scientists and many 
other kinds of specialists and scholars will 
begin their education in two-year colleges. 

The decision to major in a specialized field, 
especially in the sciences and engineering, 
is often made no later than the freshman 
or sophomore years. Students who do not 
make this decision by this time are less likely 
to do so at all, and in any case may not have 
adequate preparation for a scientific major. 
Thus the courses offered, the training and 
ability of the instructor, the availability of 
adequate laboratory and library facilities, 
and similar factors may be critical in deter- 
mining whether many young people enter 
upon a career in the sciences and similar 
specialized fields. 

Other witnesses before this Subcommittee 
have cited studies which show that many 
outstanding scientists and scholars began 
their education at small undergraduate col- 
leges with a strong emphasis on liberal arts 
and general education as well as on the 
sciences, These witnesses have stressed that 
the program proposed in H.R. 875 may fail 
to give enough assistance to undergraduate 
education, and to non-scientific courses, to 
attract and retain the best and most creative 
students to the sciences. 


II. SOME CRITICISMS OF H.R. 875 


1. H.R. 875 would provide relatively little 
support for undergraduate education either 
at junior colleges or at predominantly un- 
dergraduate colleges, 

2. H.R. 875 is weighted not only toward 
graduate education, but toward additional 
federal aid for a relatively small number of 
large universities and graduate schools which 
already receive very substantial federal re- 
search funds not only from the National 
Science Foundation, the National Institutes 
of Health, and to a lesser extent the Office 
of Education, but from many other federal 
agencies. 

3. Most funds would go to the sciences, 
health-related fields, and other fields which 
already receive substantial federal support. 
The inclusion of the social sciences is a par- 
tial exception, but the exclusion of the arts 
and humanities and other important fields, 
which now receive very little federal sup- 
port, would add to the present imbalance in 
federal aid programs which favors certain 
disciplines at a few large universities. 

4. The formula would do little to redress 
the geographic imbalance in federal research 
and graduate education support. This means 
not only the flow of funds to a small num- 
ber of institutions in a few areas, but also a 
fiow of the most talented faculty and gradu- 
ate students to the same institutions. While 
most universities and colleges wish to be 
service institutions for their states and their 
areas, the concentration of funds and talent 
at a few large universities tends to draw such 
resources away from other parts of the 
United States which also have pressing social 
needs. 

5. None of the funds received under any 
part of H.R. 875 need be used for undergradu- 
ate instruction or for instruction at any 
level. All funds, even those granted under the 
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second part of the formula could be applied 
to research, possibly with the hope of obtain- 
ing more NSF, NIH, or USOE research grants 
and thus more H.R. 875 support in a later 
year. 

6. A question may be raised as to whether 
the National Science Foundation is the best 
agency to administer such a program, This 
is especially true if it is assumed, as many 
supporters of the bill do, that the program 
will expand in time beyond the scientific 
fields to include support for the arts and 
humanities and probably all other fields of 
study. 

NSF has had and should have a traditional 
concern for support of scientific research and 
graduate education, for maintaining and ex- 
panding our scientific capacity. It will con- 
tinue to have primary responsibilities in this 
area. This is one reason why a good part of 
its support has gone to a relatively small 
number of top-level institutions in a few 
geographic areas. 

NSF has moved rather slowly toward as- 
sistance to undergraduate education; only 
a small part of its budget in recent years 
has gone for this purpose. The deep cuts 
made recently in the NSF budget by the 
House may lead, unfortunately, to a reduc- 
tion or elimination even of the present 
modest programs. Our own association has 
expressed the hope that NSF will do more 
to aid undergraduate education, especially 
through faculty development programs for 
junior college science teachers and other 
appropriate means. 

Similarly, many NSF spokesmen have be- 
lieved that the nation’s top-level scientific 
capacity can best be expanded in a highly 
selective fashion rather than by the scatter- 
shot distribution of small grants to a large 
number of institutions. The testimony given 
before this Subcommittee by Leland Haworth, 
Director of NSF, and Donald Hornig, Di- 
rector of the Office of Science and Tech- 
nology, stress their belief that a concentrated 
effort to work with a few selected institu- 
tions which have potential for growth is a 
better way to produce top-level scientific 
capacity, both in research and in graduate 
education, than spreading small grants “one 
molecule thin” across all of higher education. 

Given the strong commitment of NSF to 
selective aid to a smaller number of colleges, 
it appears that this agency, in terms both of 
its mission and its personnel, is not as well 
equipped as the Office of Education to deal 
with the broader problems which face all of 
higher education. 

The Office of Education already has major 
responsibilities for undergraduate and grad- 
uate education in almost all flelds—student 
aid, graduate fellowships, library aid, facil- 
ities, the developing colleges program, the dis- 
advantaged, and so on. It would seem much 
more appropriate for USOE to assume the re- 
sponsibility for a major new program of in- 
stitutional support, with the assistance of an 
advisory or coordinating agency which would 
include other relevant federal agencies such 
as NSF, NIH, the Public Health Service 
(which has major responsibilities for health- 
related education), and other agencies. The 
Federal Inter-Agency Committee on Edu- 
cation might serve as a useful model for a 
new coordinating agency. 


Tit. DOES H.R. 875 PROVIDE ADEQUATELY FOR 
FACULTY, STUDENTS, AND THE DISADVAN- 
TAGED? 

1. Faculty development needs——H.R. 875 
makes no reference to the need for improved 
and expanded faculty development programs 
at any level, although the money could be 
used for this purpose as for any other pur- 
pose. Most observers of American higher 
education feel that there is an especially 
great need for new faculty development pro- 
grams. This is particularly true in under- 
graduate education and at the junior col- 
lege and lower-division level. 
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Two recent studies under the aegis of the 
American Association of Junior Colleges, 
both by Roger H. Garrison, emphasize the 
need for junior college faculty development 
Many junior college teachers have heavy 
work loads, meet large numbers of students, 
and have little time for research, reading, 
or even summer study. Many, for financial 
reasons, cannot afford to take off summers 
or academic years for advanced training and 
refresher programs, This problem is especi- 
ally acute in science teaching and in other 
specialized disciplines, where advanced and 
refresher training is absolutely necessary to 
keep up with new developments. This prob- 
lem is very well discussed in the recent re- 
port made by this Subcommittee on junior 
college science teaching.* 

It is difficult for junior colleges and for 
most predominantly undergraduate colleges 
to recruit and keep good science teachers 
because so many other opportunities are open 
to them. H.R. 875, with its orientation toward 
research, graduate schools, and a smaller 
number of universities, would do nothing 
per se to correct this imbalance, and thus 
would make an already bad situation worse. 

2. Aid to the students: educational oppor- 
tunity.—H.R. 875 has been criticized because 
most support would go to a relatively small 
number of universities, The effect of this 
policy on the students is even more funda- 
mental, Most young men and women in 
America do not and will not begin their 
college education at the handful of outstand- 
ing institutions which would benefit most 
from H.R. 875. 

The future leaders of America in all fields, 
like the leaders of our past history, will come 
from every walk of life and every part of 
the United States. They will come from small 
towns and rural areas, from sparsely popu- 
lated states, and increasingly from the de- 
pressed areas in our large cities. Very few of 
them will attend the more prestigious in- 
stitutions in their first years of college. Most 
of them, again like most leaders in the past, 
will attend the smaller and less well-known 
undergraduate colleges and junior colleges 
in their own states and cities. 

ELR. 875, by further encouraging the flight 
of talent away from the smaller colleges and 
the less favored states to the handful of 
larger research-orlented universities, would 
further disadvantage the higher education of 
these young people. 

3. The higher education of the disadvan- 
taged.—Both the federal government and 
most educators have now made a firm com- 
mitment to ald the seriously disadvantaged 
to continue their education, through student 
aid, Talent Search, Upward Bound, and other 
programs both federal and non-federal. There 
is general agreement that Negroes and other 
members of minority and lower-income 
groups should be encouraged and assisted to 
continue their education and to prepare for 
leadership positions in our society. 

However, most members of these disadvan- 
taged groups, because of income, racial dis- 
crimination, poor high school preparation, 
and other factors, will not attend the more 
prestigious institutions which will benefit 
most from H.R. 875. To some extent, disad- 
vantaged students now attend disadvantaged 
colleges, or at least colleges which are hard 
pressed for the funds, the teachers, and the 
auxiliary services such as counseling, guid- 


t Faculty: Issues and Problems. (American 
Association of Junior Colleges, Washington, 
D.C., 1967) and Teaching in a Junior Col- 
lege: A Brief Professional Orientation. 
(American Association of Junior Colleges, 
Washington, D.C., 1968). 

U.S. goth Congress, ist Session, Report of 
the National Science Foundation to the Sub- 
committee on Science, Research and Develop- 
ment of the Committee on Science and As- 
tronautics. The Junior College and Educa- 
tion in the Sciences. Washington, D.C.: U.S. 
Government Printing Office, 1967. 103 pp. 
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ance, and remedial education necessary to 
recruit and hold the disadvantaged students. 

Disadvantaged students are likely to at- 
tend lower-cost colleges close to home— 
Southern Negro colleges in some cases, 
lower-cost urban colleges and to a growing 
extent junior colleges, According to HEW 
data, junior colleges already enroll a high 
proportion of all Negro and non-white stu- 
dents not attending Negro colleges. In New 
York City, for example, it is estimated that 
only 8 per cent of the students at public 
four-year colleges are Negro or Puerto Rican, 
compared to 25 per cent of the students at 
public two-year colleges. The same pattern 
can be found in many urban areas and in 
some rural areas. For example, the Southern 
Regional Education Board is now making 
special efforts to attract and hold Negro stu- 
dents at public junior colleges in the South, 

H.R. 875 does relatively little to help un- 
dergraduate education in general. It does 
even less, proportionately, for those colleges, 
four-year and two-year, which are making a 
special effort to help the disadvantaged. 

To give only one example: the entire ap- 
propriation for the nation for all colleges 
under H.R, 875, Section 2 (o), support based 
on undergraduate enrollments is only $50 
million, On the other hand, the Higher Edu- 
cation Amendments Act of 1968 (H.R. 15067 
as reported by the House Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor) recommends an authori- 
zation of $41,680,000 in FY 1969 and $56,680,- 
000 in FY 1970 just for programs for the 
higher education of the disadvantaged. Even 
these sums would meet only a fraction of 
the need. 


IV. ALTERNATIVES TO H.R. 875 


1. General comments.—Commissioner Har- 
old Howe and Dr. Alice Rivlin of HEW have 
pointed out that there are literally dozens of 
possible alternatives to H.R. 875. The alterna- 
tives selected depend entirely on the goals 
or policies to be given priority for example, 
the extent to which one gives further sup- 
port to increasing our research effort and 
scientific capacity at the major universities 
and those approaching “major” status; the 
extent to which one supports faculty devel- 
opment and instruction at the undergrad- 
uate (or graduate) levels, whether in the 
sciences or in all flelds; the extent to which 
one emphasizes educational opportunity for 
everyone qualified and interested in continu- 
ing his education; the extent to which one 
emphasizes the education of the disadvan- 
taged; and so on. 

A major new federal aid program will not 
start out de novo. It will be added to the 
many existing programs for atd to research, 
graduate education, construction, student 
aid, and so on, programs administered by 
many different agencies, for the most part 
not by NSF. It is most unlikely that any 
major federal aid program now in existence 
will be eliminated, Therefore, H.R. 875 or any 
alternative proposal should be weighed 
against the entire federal aid to higher edu- 
cation program. It must also be weighed in 
terms of the budget and what appear to be 
the nation’s most pressing needs, as well as 
the effort being made today by state and lo- 
cal governments and by private sources. 

The HEW study which Dr. Rivlin described 
may make available, within a few months, 
some analysis of many alternative proposals, 
their effects in terms of institutions, stu- 
dents, and American society, and their esti- 
mated costs. Other groups, such as the Asso- 
ciation of American Universities, the Associa- 
tion of American Colleges, the American 
Council on Education, and the American As- 
sociation of Junior Colleges, are also con- 
sidering and developing alternative proposals 
to H.R. 875. 

President Robert Goheen of Princeton Uni- 
versity, speaking before this Subcommittee 
for the Association of American Universities, 
discussed the recent AAU report, The Federal 
Financing of Higher Education. While AA 
cannot speak for all of higher education, it 
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is likely that the more balanced approach 
taken in this report, calling for institutional 
support for all of higher education, graduate 
and undergraduate, aid to research 

an institutional grant system, and other 
forms of assistance, would win more general 
support from higher education as a whole 
than H.R. 875. 

2. Recommendations.—It is likely that 
most junior college educators and many other 
educators, especially those deeply concerned 
about the education of undergraduates and 
the disadvantaged, could unite around a pro- 
gram which included the following: 

(a) More adequate funding of many exist- 
ing aid programs, especially construction 
grants and loans, aid to students, and faculty 
development programs at both the pre-serv- 
ice and in-service levels. 

(b) Special attention to the problems of 
higher education of the disadvantaged, 
through student aid programs, special re- 
cruiting and counseling procedures, and aux- 
mary services for disadvantaged students 
who are admitted to college. An institutional 
support program would be especially impor- 
tant here, because of the additional cost to 
the college of special teaching, 
and other services, and the limited number 
of faculty and staff who now have the ap- 
3 training, experience, and qualifica- 

ons. 

(c)An institutional support program, to be 
used for undergraduate and graduate instruc- 
tion, not for research, It would probably be 
best to support undergraduate and graduate 
education as separate line items in terms of 
authorization and appropriations in order to 
assure adequate support for undergraduate 
needs. Aid should go to all regionally ac- 
credited institutions, for all flelds of study, 
and should probably be based on a formula 
which would recognize the different cost 
levels for lower-division education, upper« 
division education, and for master’s and doce 
tor’s programs treated separately. The pro- 
gram should be administered by the Office 
of Education, with the assistance of an ad- 
visory committee representing all relevant 
federal agencies. High-level coordination of 
all federal aid to higher education programs, 
possibly through the Office of the President, 
would probably be very desirable. 

(d) It is probable that research needs 
should be dealt with separately from needs 
in undergraduate and graduate instruction. 
We understand that there is ample au- 
thority in the present law for the National 
Science Foundation and other scientific 
agencies to expand their institutional sup- 
port programs and to develop additional 
scientific capacity either in research or 
graduate education. It appears that this 
Committee and the executive branch 
should review the problem of whether ade- 
quate support now goes to institutional 
support programs, and the desirability of 
continuing a selective policy of aiding a 
small number of institutions which ap- 
pear to have potential for growth, as op- 
posed to across-the-board institutional 
support for many or most institutions. Con- 
gress has the power, through legislation and 
appropriations, to require a change in pres- 
ent research grant policies if this seems 
desirable and if the NSF and other agencies 
will not change of their own accord. 

Combining a research grants program 
with an aid to instruction program, as in 
H. R. 875, and permitting funds to be used 
for either purpose whether they are ob- 
tained in relation to research or instruc- 
tion, appears to us a poor approach, making 
it difficult to determine the efforts of the 
legislation in terms either of research needs 
or instructional needs. 

In conclusion, the American Association 
of Junior Colleges has appreciated the op- 
portunity to appear before this Committee 
and to express our concerns about H.R. 875. 
We stand ready to help the Committee in 
any way we can. 
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J. E. B. STUART HIGH SCHOOL 
CREW WINS ROYAL REGATTA 


HON. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 18, 1968 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
all of Virginia is proud of the J. E. B. 
Stuart High School crew which won the 
Royal Regatta at Henley, England. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Extensions of Remarks an 
article on the subject by David Hafner, 
as told to Denny McAuliffe, and pub- 
lished in the Washington Daily News 
of July 17, 1968. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


J. E. B. STUART HIGH SCHOOL Crew WINS 
ROYAL REGATTA 


(By David Hafner as told to 
Denny McAuliffe) 

(Nots.—David Hafner is the coxswain of 
the Stuart High School crew. He's the small- 
est member of the crew and the only one who 
Teally gets to see the races. Here’s his ac- 
count of the victories at Henley, England.) 

No one was really nervous before our first 
race, Someone in Henley told us that Oundle 
Grammar School didn’t have a good crew, 
so our victory—by three and a half lengths— 
just wasn’t that important. 

But the next day against Ealing, by far our 
worst race even tho we won, was important. 
In fact, the most important of all. 

During the Ealing race we weren't together. 
‘The guys weren’t thinking. They were talking 
back and forth during the race and you can’t 
pull your weight when you talk. I just let 
them pound it out because I felt it was some- 
thing that coach Mike Gasch had to handle. 

I've never seen him madder. After the race 
he told us we were going to blow the whole 
thing; that if we didn’t shape up we were 
going to lose. 

If we hadn't rowed the Ealing race like 
we did, if Gasch hadn't gotten on us like he 
did, we never would have won the Princess 
Elizabeth Cup. 

Actually, the problem began during the 
month between the nationals and the flight 
to Henley. We got tired of each other, it’s 
that simple. High school guys can’t be to- 
gether that long without getting on each 
others’ nerves. 

We changed, tho, thanks to Gasch. We had 
been so wound up in the fund raising drive 
and the practices that we hadn’t realized 
what Henley was all about. It’s the world 
championship of schoolboy rowing. We 
couldn’t believe that’s what we could win— 
until Gasch’s speech after Ealing, 

Then we knew. 

We arrived nine days before the races 
began. We rowed twice a day for about five 
miles a practice. In our spare time, a lot of 
the guys went shopping and exploring. We 
also went on tours to get our minds off the 
race. 

To lose weight I went to the Henley brew- 
ery in my spare time, The last three days 
before the regatta began. I had to shovel 
malt into a furnace and sometimes it got as 
hot as 200 degrees in there. But I had a good 
time and lost nine pounds in the brewery. 

There were other coxswains from other 
crews there, and I “messed their minds,” as 
Gasch says. I told them lies about how we 
rowed; that we were a high stroking crew; 
that we got off to a slow start; that we rowed 
a poor middle race. 

Otherwise, our off-times relatively boring. 
There was never one outstanding event that 
made the whole day for us. All we did was 
eat, sleep and row. We played croquet every 
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night before we went to bed: That was the 
big event of our evenings. Gasch always lost. 

I think that even the first two races were 
boring for the guys until Gasch let them 
have it. After the Ealing race, we finally be- 
came serious. We were out to win it and we 
were mad. 

After we beat Shrewsbury on Friday, we 
were out to kill. We had signs hanging all 
over our rooms saying “kill,” “kill”, “kill”. 
We weren’t to much worried about our 
Saturday morning semi-final against Nau- 
tical College. Eton was the school we were 
thinking about. We knew we would beat 
Nautical, 

We rowed Eton like scared rabbits. And 
the closer we got to the finish line, the more 
scared we were. 

After the mile, I looked back at Eton and 
began calculating how we would finish with 
our sprint against theirs. They were sprinting 
pretty fast and were walking on us. I was 
terrified. 

I kept thinking about that $11,500 and all 
the time and effort it took to raise it, and 
the people back home who had put their 
faith and money in us. We were going to do 
it for the folks back home who did it for us. 
That's why we won. 

What can you say after winning a race 
you had always dreamed of; something which 
is the dream of all schoolboy rowers. All I 
have to say, really, is that it drew the com- 
munity a little closer together than it was 
before and that it shows that a community, 
working together, can do anything it wants 
to. 


FOREIGN ASSISTANCE ACT OF 1968 
HON. LEONARD FARBSTEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 17, 1968 


Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day I reviewed a brief letter of support 
for the Foreign Assistance Act of 1968 
from a leading businessman, Mr. Hal 
Dean, president of Ralston Purina Co. 
Mr. Dean specifically expressed grave 
concern over efforts in the House of Rep- 
resentatives to impose a moratorium on 
foreign aid. He observed that such a 
moratorium would hurt American busi- 
ness. 

Mr. Speaker, attached to Mr. Dean’s 
letter was an article from the July 12 
edition of the Journal of Commerce. This 
article succinctly pointed out that a 
moratorium would spell corporate trouble 
for many companies inasmuch as the aid 
program first, finances well over $1 bil- 
lion a year in American exports; sec- 
ond, helps underwrite corporate invest- 
ments abroad through such programs as 
the investment guarantees and invest- 
ment surveys; and, third, provides tech- 
nical assistance funds for projects. 

Mr. Speaker, there is no doubt that 
the American business community di- 
rectly benefits from the foreign aid pro- 
gram. I include the text of this Journal 
of Commerce article in the RECORD. I 
know my colleagues will find it timely 
as we prepare tomorrow to complete con- 
sideration of the Foreign Assistance Act 
of 1968: 

Warre Hovse Asks DELAY For Am BILL 

WASHINGTON, July 11—The White House 
has asked the House leadership to delay 
action on the foreign aid bill, in the fear that 
the bill would be defeated if a floor vote were 
taken today. 
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The House now is scheduled to take up the 
$2.1 billion economic and military assistance 
bill next Tuesday. 

House leaders reportedly are unable to con- 
trol a “grass roots” drive in the chamber 
aimed at fixing a one-year moratorium on 
U.S. foreign aid authorizations. 


CORPORATE TROUBLE 


For U.S. business, a moratorium would 
Spell corporate trouble. Not only does the 
foreign aid program finance well over $1 
billion a year in American exports, but it 
helps underwrite corporate investments 
abroad and provides technical assistance 
funds for private projects. 

The aid program has had progressively 
stiffer going the last few years in Congress, 
but officials call this year the worst ever in 
the program's 21-year history. 

A large part of the House “revolt” is laid 
to the notion of many urban district con- 
gressmen that the government should cut 
out foreign aid, before domestic welfare pro- 
grams get whittled away. 

Not only will a strong effort be made for a 
moratorium, but, failing that, the House will 
almost certainly slash the foreign assistance 
request to under $2 billion. President John- 
son originally asked $2.9 billion—all but 
$400 million for economic development pur- 
poses. 

Refusing a new authorization for one year, 
say moratorium advocates, will not stop for- 
eign aid, because there are billions of dollars 
in “the pipeline“ —authorlzed but not dis- 
bursed. 


But administration aides insist that a fis- 
cal 1969 authorization is essential to keep 
funds flowing as they should. Otherwise, for- 
eign aid will drop off, they argue, and the 
moratorium might well signal the start of 
the end for the aid program, at a time when 
so many poorer nations need more, not less, 
help. 

But the needy countries won't be the only 
to suffer. U.S. private investors will be set 
back. A moratorium would cancel Agency 
for International Development (A.I.D.) local 
currency loans for foreign market develop- 
ment, halt government financing of invest- 
ment surveys as well as A.I.D.’s program of 
supplementing U.S. industry “agribusiness” 
initiatives in the less advanced nations. 

The moratorium also would force the aid 
agency to either reduce sharply the number 
and size of its private investment guarantees 
for U.S. firms operating in poorer lands or to 
stop this program entirely by next spring. 


SALUTE TO CITIZEN-SOLDIER B. T. 
BARNES, JR. 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 17, 1968 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, an 
article in the February 1968 issue of the 
Golden Griffon entitled “Attendance and 
Travel Records Being Set“ calls atten- 
tion to an example of our citizen-soldiers 
who have helped this country maintain 
a strong Defense Establishment. 

The Golden Griffon is an authorized 
military publication of the 108th Train- 
ing Division, USAR, and the article calls 
attention to the perfect attendance rec- 
ord of Sgt. Maj. Burr T. Barnes, Jr. 
of Aiken, S.C. Sergeant Major Barnes 
travels 144 miles every month to meet his 
Reserve meetings and has not missed a 
session since joining the 321st Regiment 
in 1951. 
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In addition to his superior Army Re- 
serve record, Sergeant Major Barnes has 
an outstanding civic and church record 
as do so many of our reservists who give 
freely of their time for the betterment 
of their communities. 

A member of St. Paul’s Lutheran 
Church in Aiken, Barnes is a supervisor 
of the Lutheran League, member of the 
church council and chairman of the 
youth activity and usher programs. 

In the American Legion he has held 
about every office in local post No. 26 
in addition to serving as district com- 
mander and vice commander as well 
as State department sergeant-at-arms 
and on State and National committees, 

He has served as American Cancer 
Society crusade chairman in Aiken 
County and has been active in the United 
Fund, 40 & 8 Voiture No. 177, Aiken 
Chamber of Commerce, Aiken USO, 
South Carolina Law Enforcement Offi- 
cers Association, and other civic groups. 

Mr. President, it is a pleasure to salute 
this fine citizen-soldier of my home- 
town, and I ask unanimous consent that 
the article appearing the Golden Grif- 
fon be printed in the Extensions of Re- 
marks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

SERGEANT MAJOR Barnes, 321st Ver: ATTEND- 
ANCE AND TRAVEL RECORDS BEING SET 

SGM Burr T. Barnes Jr., of Aiken, S.C. 
travels 144 miles to Columbia every month 
to attend Reserve meetings—and he hasn’t 
missed a drill since joining the 321st Regi- 
ment (formerly the 518th) in 1951, 

As if 26 years of unbroken service weren't 
enough for the record books of the regiment, 
Barnes has traveled more than 65,000 miles 
to drills over the 17 years he has been in 
the Reserve. 

A veteran of two wars (World War II and 
Korean) the personable sergeant major of 
the 2nd Battalion of the 321st joined the 
Army as a draftee in 1942. During a three 
and one-half years World War II tour of 
duty, the 47-year-old South Carolinian 
spent 31 months in chilly Iceland as a clerk 
in charge of keeping records on all signal 
corps property on the island. His section was 
awarded a Presidential Unit Citation. 

He has been in the Reserve since released 
from active duty, except for one year when 
he was called to active duty during the 
Korean conflict. During that war he was 
based at Ft. Jackson as an instructor in the 
Army Supply School, 

Barnes is a busy man, both in the Reserve 
and in civilian life where he is a field audi- 
tor for the South Carolina Tax Commission, 
sales tax division. His fleld is Aiken County, 
where he is in charge of auditing sales tax 
reports from some 2,000 businesses. 

He is active in youth work in his com- 
munity American Legion Post, where he is 
chairman of Boys’ State for that post, and in 
his church, St. Paul's Lutheran, 

In addition, he is advisor for a retarded 
children’s Cub Scout unit, is on the board 
of directors for the Aiken County Cancer 
Society and the Aiken County USO, and is 
a member of the Aiken Camellia Club and 
the South Carolina Camellia Club. 

In his spare time, Barnes bowls on the 
Church Bowling League where he has an 
average of 181. His highest game score was a 
287 in a 647 series. 

He is married to the former Munz 
of Milwaukee, Wis. They have no children. 
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LAW AS THE FOUNDATION OF 
CIVILIZATION 


HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 17, 1968 


Mr. MORSE of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, in these days when it is too easy 
to shake one’s head over the present state 
of our society and wonder about the fu- 
ture of this world of nations, it is a valu- 
able document indeed which puts the 
situation into perspective. 

In his commencement address at the 
University of San Fernando Valley, 
Calif., this June, the Honorable Dr. Pur- 
nendu Kumar Banerjee, Ambassador of 
India to Costa Rica and Minister of In- 
dia, Embassy of India, Washington, D.C., 
offered such a presentation. The speech, 
titled “Law as the Foundation of Civili- 
zation” provides a historical analysis 
of the central role of law in man’s social, 
political, and economic development. It 
confirms the importance of the rule of 
law and demonstrates the continuity of 
its evolution and the necessity of its ex- 
pansion, 

Dr. Banerjee’s commentary bears the 
closest attention and I present it here 
for my colleagues’ consideration: 

LAW AS THE FOUNDATION OF CIVILIZATION 


(Commencement address by Hon. Dr. Pur- 
nendu Kumar Banerjee, Ambassador of 
India to Costa Rica, and Minister of In- 
dia, Embassy of India, Washington, D.C., 
at University of San Fernando Valley, Calif., 
June 15, 1968) 


I consider it a great privilege to be invited 
to join the new graduates and to participate 
on this auspicious occasion—the Commence- 
ment Ceremony of this dynamic institution. 
I am greatly honored to receive the honorary 
degree of Doctor of Sciences and I am proud 
to call myself an alumnus. 

Down through the ages, history has been 
the favourite plaything of thinkers and 
philosophers, politicians and statesmen, 
moral reformers and poets, as well as plain 
intellectual dilettantes like me. There have 
been more theories about history than about 
any other subject that I can think of. The 
theories include the simplest and perhaps 
the most commonly held view of history; the 
documentation of the achievements and fol- 
lies of mankind. Goethe affirmed that “His- 
tory is only a complexus of nonsense.” On 
the other hand, the determinist version of 
the History of Hegel and Marx interprets it 
as a movement in which dialectical idealism 
and dialectical materialism respectively ad- 
vance it with almost scientific precision from 
one stage to another, To these theories about 
history, I have added my own, and you are 
my “chosen people” for receiving an expatia- 
tion thereof! My theory of History is mo- 
tivated and fashioned by my partiality for 
the science of Law, which for me is the basis 
of order and civilization and thus the gate- 
way to culture. For me Law is also the crys- 
tallisation of a community’s fundamental 
ideas of proper conduct, of political rights 
and responsibilities, of social organisation, 
and therefore a good index for judging the 
quality and the character of a community’s 
civilization and culture. As I view history 
and all the civilizations that have come and 
gone, I am struck by the fact that every great 
civilization has been inextricably governed 
by a legal code. The better and more pro- 
gressive the legal code, and the degree of 
respect the people have, then the greater the 
civilization, And from each great civiliza- 
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tion has been distilled the fund of legal 
knowledge and practice that is our heritage 
today. For me human history and human 
progress—and very fortunately I see a steady 
progress in human history—carry the slow 
but sure signs of evolution “from barbarism 
to civilisation.” In this process Law has 
played a pre-eminent role. 

What is Law? And why and how does it 
come to have such a close and vital relation- 
ship with human eyolution and progress? 
The great Cicero answered this question ap- 
propriately in the first century before Christ 
when he said: “Law was the right reason in 
accord with nature” adding that “Nature has 
inclined us to love men and this is the 
foundation of Law.” In other words, what he 
was saying was that man is by nature not 
only a rational but also a gregarious animal, 
St. Thomas Acquinas later reiterated this by 
declaring man to be a “Social animal who is 
irresistibly drawn towards living in a group. 
Life in a group, however, is not possible un- 
less each of its members adapt themselves to 
each other and curb their predatory in- 
stincts. Each group, not very long after it 
comes into being, develops a code of conduct 
which by general acceptance becomes bind- 
ing and constitutes its “Law.” This is a re- 
sult of the experience of its members as to 
what is and what is not conducive to har- 
monious living within the group. To many 
of us, so used to associating law with leg- 
islation, it is simply the legislature that 
makes law and the executive that enforces 
it. But, however, when one analyses Law in 
its wider sense it embraces custom as well. 

The genesis of Law is in the rational and 
social nature of man. Its growth and evolu- 
tion is fashioned by the experience and 
genius of the group upon which it is bind- 
ing. Will Durant, in his monumental work 
“The Story of Civilisation” perceives four 
main stages in the eyolution of Law. In the 
first stage human relations within the group 
are based primarily on the principle of re- 
taliation or personal revenge, which Cicero 
described as the “Lex Talionis”, It was the 
“eye for an eye” doctrine. As the heavy and 
sordid cost of this practice became clear in 
time, the idea of restitution or “damages” 
grew up. This led to the second stage when 
scores were settled by payment in goods 
rather than in blood. As the practice of 
“damages” became established, the need was 
felt for a system whereby the amount of 
damages acceptable to both sides could be 
fixed. This was the genesis of the judicial 
system, and was the third stage in the evolu- 
tion of Law. 

The fourth stage was reached when the gov- 
erning body realised that over and above 
settling disputes and punishing offences, 
some effort had to be made to prevent them. 
At this stage the governing authority, be- 
sides being the judge, also becomes a law 
maker and positive law was added to the 
general body of “common law” derived from 
the customs of the group. Besides these four 
stages, Will Durant also perceived two other 
characteristics in the evolution of Law. As 
law develops it tends progressively to become 
more humane, and secondly it provides wider 
and more numerous liberties and rights. 

Let us now examine the role of law and 
the manner of its development in history. 
The most obvious thing that strikes us is 
the fact that every great civilisation has had 
& legal code which it held in great respect 
and reverence, as its fundamental attribute. 
In the ancient civilisation of Babylon it was 
the code of Hammurabi; for ancient Persia, 
it was “The book of the Law” of Zoroaster; 
the Holy Land lived by the “Mosaic Code”; 
India had the code of Manu; China the code 
of Chou; Sparta the code of Lycurgus; Athens 
the code of Solon; and Rome of course its 
famous Twelve Tables. 

During the middle ages the Canon Law of 
the Catholic Church ruled supreme all over 
the Christian world. Even in the modern day, 
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we find great nations being built or trans- 
formed on a foundation of law. The French 
Revolution ushered in the new age in France 
and Napoleon set about consolidating it by 
framing a great new legal code which even 
today bears his name. 

The modernisation of Japan, Turkey, and 
the Soviet Union were made possible by a 
drastic revision of their respective legal sys- 
tems. One of the first acts of the new born 
American nation was the drafting of a con- 
stitution. I have no doubt that America’s 
greatness is in no small measure due to the 
excellence of its constitution which has not 
only been a source of great inspiration to all 
its people but has also served as a stabilising 
factor keeping the enormous federation to- 
gether. In India too, one of the first acts of 
the nation after independence was to set 
about drafting a constitution. This demo- 
cratic constitution came into effect on Jan- 
uary 26, 1950, under which India held her 
fourth general election—the largest the world 
has ever seen, based on adult franchise, in- 
volving 250 million voters. 

Our examination of history also reveals 
the slow upward evolution of law on the 
basis of the contributions, some small some 
large, made by the various earlier civilisa- 
tions. Primitive law, as I pointed out earlier, 
was harsh and arbitrary. Not only were the 
punishments inflicted inhumane and out of 
all proportion to the crime committed but 
the ruler or chief had unlimited powers of 
life and death over his subjects, and as did 
a householder over members of his family. 
Besides, primitive laws tended to be un- 
equal—being biased in favour of men as 
against women, children, and slaves in the 
tribe. These laws were also openly oppres- 
sive tending towards controlling every aspect 
of a man’s life and activity. However, with 
the passage of time the harsher aspects of 
primitive law gave way to more progressive 
concepts. 

One of the earliest influences was that of 
Lord Buddha, Buddha in the 6th century 
B.C. introduced the concept of compassion 
towards all living beings and deeply in- 
fluenced contemporary thought in India and 
the neighboring countries of Asia. Thus, 
the laws of Emperor Ashoka in 273-232 B.C. 
were indeed unique in that age for their 
humaneness. In western thought, the Stoics 
were perhaps the first to plead for the re- 
moval of excessive harshness in law. We 
notice some evidence of this under Roman 
law. We also find original contributions in 
terms of two important principles of civil- 
ised law, first that a man should be held 
innocent until proved guilty and second, the 
benefit of the doubt should favour the 
accused. 

In the matter of arbitrariness of law, the 
Mosaic Law and the Code of Manu were 
perhaps the first to strike out against 
it. Both these systems taught that rulers 
and ruled alike were the creatures of God 
and bound equally by his laws, and that the 
relationship between the ruler and his sub- 
jects was similar to that of the householder 
towards the members of his family. The re- 
moval of arbitrariness was carried forward 
under the Greeks and the Romans, who 
adopted the practice of written law—a fun- 
damental safeguard against arbitrariness 
and permanent judicial tribunals to inter- 
pret and apply them. To the Greeks we 
Owe the concept of liberty but there was 
little real progress towards achieving this 
principle until the Reformation and the 
Renaissance. 

Only after the advent of these two historic 
movements did it become apparent that un- 
less man has a modicum of liberty he could 
not develop to his full potential. By the time 
of the French and the American revolutions 
this concept had taken on the character of 
a self-evident truth. The concept of equal- 
ity also came to be accepted slowly. Despite 
the philosophic enlightment of the Greeks. 
they could not conceive of a woman as 
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legally equal to man. And as for a slave, he 
was by definition an item of property. 

Christianity no doubt preached the father- 
hood of God and the equality in his eyes of 
all his children, but in actual fact the clergy 
enjoyed a preeminent position vis-a-vis the 
people at large. In India and China the 
Brahmans and Mandarins respectively en- 
joyed privileged status. It was the reforma- 
tion, with its then revolutionary concept of 
the “priesthood of all the faithful”, that 
really made a significant contribution to this 
concept. Another idea which grew rapidly 
at the time of the American and French rev- 
olutions was the thought that all men are 
equal in the service of God then why not in 
the affairs of state? 

A beginning had been made in the field of 
International Law, before the Christian era, 
by the non-European countries like India, 
Egypt and China. The ancient Indians, as 
pointed out in 1920 by my father in his book 
“International Law and Customs in Ancient 
India”, had a definite knowledge of the rules 
of International Law according to which 
they regulated their inter-statal relation and 
international conduct both in war and in 
peace. Among the historical documents 
available, Kautilya’s “Arthashastra” is 
the most important and well-known eyi- 
dence in this regard. 

In Egypt, the discovery and the interpre- 
tation of Tel-el-Amarna and Boghazkoy in- 
scriptions are the positive evidence of 
Egypt’s knowledge and practice in Inter- 
national Law. In China, equally conclusive 
evidences are available, in particular, in 
inter-statal relationships and protection of 
diplomatic agencies. Thus the Orient made 
substantial contributions to the develop- 
ment of International Law which never was 
the monopoly of the Western civilisation 
alone. 

In ancient Europe the Greeks and the 
Romans made, through their distinctive 
civilisation, valuable and lasting contribu- 
tion in the development of International 
Law. In the middle ages when Europe was 
ruled by Canon Law, the feeling grew that 
it was possible for all nations to live under 
one law. However, with the coming of the 
reformation and the subsequent birth of the 
nation this hopeful trend was sharply 
arrested. 

Hugo Grotious in the 17th Century had 
to make an impassioned appeal for Inter- 
national Law as the basis for a sane world 
order, and he came to be known therefore 
as the father of International Law in the 
west. O the Machiavellian doctrine 
that States cannot be preserved unless they 
are absolved from obeying the moral code 
laid upon their citizens, Grotious declared 
that States must respect both natural law 
and Jusgentium defined natural law as “the 
dictate of right reason showing the moral 
turpitude, or the moral necessity of any 
act from its agreement or disagreement with 
a rational nature.” By Jusgentium he meant 
the accumulation of rules and restraints cus- 
tomarily accepted by the most developed 
nations in their mutual contacts. 

He distinguished between just wars— 
(fought in defence against an aggressor) and 
unjust wars (fought for conquest and 
plunder). He laid down further that wars 
must be declared before being waged, that 
non-combatants must be saved, and that 
though prisoners may be enslaved they 
should not be killed. Many of the ideas Gro- 
tious propounded is common practice today. 
The U.N. symbolizes his dream of Interna- 
tional peace and order. 

The International Court at the Hague is 
a very distinct and important step forward 
in the field of International Law marking the 
beginning of the voluntary surrender of na- 
tional sovereignty to an international ju- 
dicial tribunal. The jurisdiction of the Court 
is completely voluntary. The fact that sover- 
eign States may not be too many, have been 
bringing their disputes to it and abiding by 
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its decision, is indeed very significant and 
very hopeful. 

History reveals much progress in the field 
of domestic and international law, but there 
is a long way to go. In some countries of 
the world liberty and equality are still a 
distant dream, and laws are harsh and arbi- 
trary. South Africa and Southern Rhodesia 
are two of the most glaring examples of 
inequality, lack of freedom, and injustice, 
In numerous other countries, in 
measure, discrimination is practised on 
grounds of colour, race, religion, and funda- 
mental freedoms are denied, In the interna- 
tional field, the concept of national sover- 
eignty is still a great stumbling block. Big 
power ambitions, rivalries, political manipu- 
lations and militant forces are all elements 
which endanger world peace. Selfishness is 
more apparent than cooperation in interna- 
tional relations. We, as responsible and mod- 
ern citizens of the world, have to strive our 
utmost to eliminate these vestiges of dark- 
ness and these obstacles to progress. 

Denials of fundamental rights and dis- 
crimination in all its forms, wherever they 
exist, are a blot on our civilization. We have 
to strive, by all means at our disposal, to 
stamp them out. In the international field 
we must eradicate wars and usher in inter- 
national justice and cooperation. Harold 
Stassen once said, “A single squadron of mod- 
ern bombers in one flight can pack a destruc- 
tive power greater than all the bombs carried 
by all the airplanes in all of their flights 
on both sides in World War II.” That was 
said some time ago. To-day this could very 
likely be said of one single plane rather than 
of a whole squadron, 

Nuclear war in the modern day amounts to 
suicide. Man, for the sake of his self-pres- 
ervation, submits himself to the laws that 
make society possible. So also has it become 
absolutely necessary for the nations of the 
world to subject themselves to a code of con- 
duct which makes life in the international 
community workable. A certain curtailment 
of national sovereignty is inescapable, since 
the choice is between a curtailment of soy- 
ereignty or world chaos and destruction, the 
former is a small price to pay for the latter. 
The concept of community has grown from 
& narrow tribal basis to that of the nation 
state. It has become necessary that we en- 
dure to live peacefully in larger and larger 
units. There is no stopping short of a world 
community. We have to replace anarchy by 
order, arrogance by understanding and ag- 
gression by cooperation in the international 
community. 

The basic minimum in an international 
code of conduct for a sane world order is en- 
shrined in the U.N. Charter. This was further 
strengthened by the principles of Panch 
Shila adopted by the newly independent 
countries who met in 1954. In essence, the 
five principles of Panch Shila laid down that 
States can and must co-exist peacefully, and 
co-operate with each other for individual, 
mutual and general benefit. 

As war is the climax of international in- 
tolerance and opportunism, so is peace the 
outcome of proper understanding and coop- 
eration among nations. We must achieve in- 
ternational accord by cooperating in solving 
problems of economic, social, cultural, and 
humanitarian character by promoting and 
encouraging respect for the human rights of 
all, without regard for race, sex, language or 
religion. 

The discovery of atomic energy has radi- 
cally changed the international milieu. The 
nuclear age, coupled with revolution in mass 
media, has brought the territorially divided 
world technologically together. The inter- 
dependence of the world is inescapable. This 
technological imperative of international co- 
operation is both a challenge and an oppor- 
tunity. Whereas the inhabitants of some areas 
of the world today live in the most magnifi- 


cent luxury, others live in unimaginable 
poverty and distress. Mankind today has the 
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technological knowledge and the means to 
make poverty, hunger and disease a thing of 
the past; to provide to all its members a full 
and dignified life; and to make this the most 
glorious age in all of history. It is a tragic 
irony that today the world is spending over 
600 million dollars a day on arms and de- 
fense, when for just about 10 million dollars 
a day, the whole of the underdeveloped world 
could be raised to a full and dignified life 
within a decade. There cannot be a truly 
world half rich and half poor. Existence of a 
slum in a prosperous community, if not taken 
care of and remedied in time, is bound to 
spread and infect the very prosperity of the 
community and turn it into an extended 
slum. Similarly the world cannot subsist 
fm peace for long, if one part remains en- 
slaved in poverty while the other enjoys 
prosperity in isolation. 

Of course, the prime responsibility for im- 
provement through hard work and self-help, 
lies with the developing countries them- 
selves. There is concrete evidence that this 
determination exists, For instance, India in 
the past two decades has almost doubled 
the agricultural production; created 30 mil- 
lion jobs; put 45 million children in schools; 
added 20 years to the life of an average 
Indian; more than trebled installed electri- 
cal power capacity; increased industrial out- 
put by at least 150 per cent; and broken 
into the nuclear age by installing three 
atomic reactors and undertaking the building 
of three atomic power stations. In 20 years, 
India has risen from one of the most eco- 
nomically backward countries to the seventh 
most industrialized nation in the world. She 
is one of the top eight in the field of atomic 
energy. Eighty per cent of all the expenditure 
incurred on this enormous development pro- 
gramme and almost the entire manpower 
has been contributed by India itself. India’s 
food production has risen from 55 m. tons 
in 1947 to 100 m. tons in 1968. However, the 
capital equipment and the foreign exchange 
to buy the equipment came from abroad 
and this is where assistance from the indus- 
trially advanced nations like your great 
country, played a very important role. 

Scientific development and technology has 
broken down the barriers and limitations of 
past ages and opened the doors for Man's life 
in world community. How man adjusts him- 
self to the new situation will determine the 
crucial issues of war and peace and even that 
of his very survival. If he fails to respond to 
the challenges posed by this age, he might 
bring about total destruction of himself and 
the edifice he has built, Being an optimist 
myself, and having a great faith in human 
ability to rise to the occasion, I feel confident 
that mankind will accept the challenge and 
succeed in making the dream a reality. There 
will no doubt be difficulties, We will slip and 
fall, but we will rise and carry on as we have 
done before till we reach the stage where 
peoples of the world will love and respect 
one another; where instead of confrontation 
there will be co-operation; where the strong 
and rich will help the poor and the weak; 
and where, enlightened universalism will re- 
place narrow nationalism and the only pre- 
eminent authority will be International Law. 


THE “PUEBLO”: HOW LONG, 
MR, PRESIDENT? 


HON. WILLIAM J. SCHERLE 
OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 17, 1968 
Mr. SCHERLE. Mr. Speaker, this is the 


177th day the U.S.S. Pueblo and her crew 
have been in North Korean hands. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


NO BLANK CHECK FOR UNLIMITED 
MILITARY SPENDING 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
‘Monday, July 15, 1968 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, as we 
approach legislative action on the cur- 
rent Defense Department’s requested 
budget in the amount of $77,074,000,000 
I hope and urge that the legislative 
mood, action, and accomplishment will 
be founded firmly upon an immovable 
and unyielding “bare bones” policy, in 
the public interest. 

I would even more hope and urge that 
any anticipated adjournment haste 
would not be permitted to lessen or 
weaken our absolute duty and determi- 
nation to effect substantial reductions, 
and sensible savings to the taxpayers, in 
this requested budget, even if we have to 
stay here morning and night and even if 
we have to come back here after the 
conventions to fulfill our common 
obligation. 

I am extremely pleased to learn that 
the dedicated chairman, and distin- 
guished members, of the House Appro- 
priations Committee are reviewing the 
Department’s appropriations request, 
the largest appropriations item that 
comes before the Congress, with dili- 
gent and determined resolution to elimi- 
nate the expenditure of every nonessen- 
tial dollar. I would encourage the com- 
mittee to apply the most intense, diag- 
nostic examination of and major surgery 
removal, if necessary, on each and every 
item and division of requested expendi- 
ture that cannot be clearly and fully 
justified; every vestige of fat and ex- 
travagance must be eliminated. 

Adequate national defense and abso- 
lute, full support of our fighting men is 
vital but the people of this country are 
confounded and demoralized at the con- 
tinuing revelations and allegations of ap- 
parently widespread, wasteful, and lavish 
spending and unnecessary projection of 
expenditure beyond the proper scope of 
the military mission, Such military prof- 
ligacy can and must and will be stopped 
in strict and stern regard of the fact that 
each and every penny comes out of the 
hard-earned pay and legitimate profit of 
the average American workingman and 
business. 

I would hope that frugality can be 
made one of the high marks of military 
efficiency as it is of any responsibly op- 
erated enterprise. 

I would observe that experience proves 
that loose purse strings are a temptation 
to careless excesses. 

I consider it merely our common con- 
gressional obligation to the taxpayer to 
hold those purse strings as sensibly tight 
as human prudence and diligence can 
accomplish. 

It is widely reported that defense ex- 
perts both in and outside the Government 
have publicly proclaimed that huge cuts 
can be made in this Defense Department 
budget while retaining or, even in some 
cases, improving the level of combat ef- 
fectiveness. The same experts have stated 
their belief that none of these cuts would 
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harmfully affect military combat capa- 
bilities and support. 

Mr. Speaker, today more than any oth- 
er time in modern history, this Congress 
and the people face a challenge of estab- 
lishing priority spending standards and 
the most prudent spending procedures in 
order to maintain and improve the finan- 
cial stability of this country. 

Let us resolutely do this in our legis- 
lative action on this Department of De- 
fense budget request and every other 
budget request that comes before us. For 
any hesitants let us give calm and re- 
flecting assurance that authorizations 
can be readily given to any executive 
department in the case of sudden emer- 
gency need. That is what the Congress 
is for and these are the procedures I 
hope and urge this House and the Con- 
gress to follow in the public interest. 


STEEL IMPORTS: A NATIONAL 
PROBLEM 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 17, 1968 


Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, it is a pleasure for me to place 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD an address 
before the Chamber of Commerce of 
Greater Pittsburgh on May 21, 1968, by 
my good long-time friend, Herbert John- 
son, vice president of Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Corp. 

Mr. Johnson states well the problem of 
steel imports and their effect on the U.S. 
economy. 

As I believe this address will be of in- 
terest to the Members of Congress, as 
well as the American people I am placing 
it in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD to give 
it broader circulation: 


STEEL Imports: A NATIONAL PROBLEM 


(An address by Herbert Johnson, vice presi- 
dent, general services, Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Corp., before the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Greater Pittsburgh, breakfast 
club meeting, May 21, 1968) 

I consider it a privilege to be able to talk 
with the members of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Greater Pittsburgh about a problem 
which is mine, and yours, and the Nation’s. 
That problem is imported steel and the at- 
tendant dangers raised by these imports. 

Just to set the stage, let me remind you 
that, in 1967, there were 11,500,000 tons of 
steel imported into this country. That is 
equivalent to 12 per cent of the total domes- 
tic supply of steel, It happens also to be as 
much steel as was shipped last year by J&L 
plus National Steel plus Allegheny Ludlum. 
That amount of steel production represents 
the employment of about 85,000 people. To 
make matters worse, the volume of imports 
in the first quarter of 1968 increased 42 per 
cent over the first quarter of 1967. If imports 
continue at this rate, the total volume in 1968 
may reach 15 to 17 million tons, or as much 
as 15 per cent of the market. 

From a national standpoint, the unfavor- 
able balance of steel trade represents almost 
$1 billion in this Nation’s unfavorable bal- 
ance of payments. 

The facts with respect to steel imports are 
not in question. The causes and solutions, 
however, are disputed. There are a number of 
causes which contribute to the problem. In 
1948, there were 32 countries which had steel 
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industries. In 1968, there are 66. The growth 
in this number is not related only to in- 
creased steel consumption. As a result, the 
excess of free-world steel capacity versus de- 
mand is now about 55 million tons and will 
grow to 75 million tons by 1970. Many of the 
countries have no real economic justification 
for having a steel industry in terms of raw 
materials, skills, capital resources, or markets. 
In many cases, steel plants were established 
more for reasons of international status than 
on a legitimate economic basis. Nevertheless, 
the plants are there, with the newest, most 
efficient equipment available in the world. 

The existence of all this excess capacity 
exerts tremendous economic pressure. Fur- 
thermore, since the markets for steel are pri- 
marily in countries with “hard currencies,” 
there is a further incentive to sell steel in 
these markets. Since the “hard currency” ex- 
change is desirable and necessary from the 
standpoint of the national policy of the for- 
eign country, forelgn governments provide 
incentives for exports. 

In addition to these causes of exports, a 
major contributor to the problem is the tre- 
mendous disparity in labor costs between the 
United States and foreign producers. Steel- 
industry labor costs in Europe are about one- 
half the costs in the United States. In Japan, 
they are about one-fourth our labor costs. 

The net result of expansion of foreign steel 
capacity, foreign government inducements to 
steel producers to export, foreign government 
incentives, tax rebates, etc., and low labor 
costs which translate into low steel product 
costs is a 572 per cent increase in net steel 
imports into the United States in ten years. 

The consequences of major stee] imports 
will be serious to the United States, The loss 
of jobs, of tax revenues, and of steel industry 
capital investments is obvious. Beyond this 
is the serious problem of national security if 
we reach the point of dependence on foreign 
steel for national defense. 

American steel producers are seriously con- 
cerned that imports are reaching a propor- 
tion which will have an adverse impact upon 
the operations and employment in the in- 
dustry. This is very important to us business- 
men because, of course, we are interested in 
earning a rate of return which will attract 
stockholders and provide sufficient capital 
for expansion, development, and research. 
Steel has become virtually a universal and 
international industry. Therefore, it is im- 
portant for American steel producers to be 
in a financial and economic position not only 
to keep pace with the developments in this 
industry but also to be a pacesetter for these 
changes. 

However, there is a broader social responsi- 
bility which must be considered, and that is 
the responsibility of American steel pro- 
ducers to try to maintain a stable and healthy 
industry which is responsive to the industrial 
needs of the economy and which is capable 
of meeting the steel requirements of the Na- 
tion—both civilian and military—in peace- 
time as well as in a national emergency. 
Think how different the entire course of eco- 
nomic growth and development would have 
been for this Nation and others or how differ- 
ent the political and military order of the 
world today might have been if the United 
States had not had an indispensable re- 
source in its domestic steel industry. Think 
how very different our world will be by the 
year 2000, which is only 32 years away. We 
cannot expect the industry to meet the 
future steel requirements of the United 
States with our current technological base. 
Nor can we guarantee that the United States 
will remain the world’s leading industrial, 
military, and political power without the 
ability to provide an adequate materials base 
in metals and without the power of an in- 
dustrial base to produce. Steel is essential to 
the economy. 

You are surely properly asking why does 
not the steel industry do something about 
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it? Why don’t we meet the foreign prices and 
prevent the loss of our markets? You are 
all businessmen (or women) and like us you 
are in business to make a profit. I hope you 
make more profit than we do, because this 
is a part of our problem. In 1967, the average 
profit per ton of steel was $10.60. The price 
of imported steel is frequently $20 or even 
$40 per ton below domestic prices. Hence, 
even if we sold at cost, we would be under- 
sold in many cases. Furthermore, where we 
have reduced prices to meet foreign competi- 
tion, we frequently find that the price of 
foreign steel was reduced concurrently, so 
our price disadvantage remained. 

We have reluctantly concluded that the 
problem of imported steel cannot be solved 
by the industry or individual companies. The 
solution, unfortunately, must be at the level 
of Government. A Government solution 
might take any of several directions. We 
prefer quotas, since we believe they are equi- 
table, nonpunitive, and easily administered. 

Legislation, known as “The Iron and Steel 
Products Orderly Trade Act,” has been intro- 
duced in both Houses of Congress. In the 
Senate, hearings were held in 1967. In the 
House, hearings are to be held before the 
Ways and Means Committee starting June 4. 
I hope these hearings will give the problem 
a thorough airing so that Congressmen and 
their constituents may have all the facts. 

Let me say that quotas are much maligned. 
Newspapers tend to make ogres of quotas 
and those who sponsor them. In the case of 
the steel quota bill, I wonder if many of its 
critics are aware that this bill does not pro- 
pose an embargo which would exclude steel 
imports. On the contrary, it provides for steel 
imports a permanent 10 per cent share of the 
American steel market. In terms of tons, this 
would rise and fall with the domestic mar- 
ket since the share is established in percent- 
age terms, I should add that this quota leg- 
islation is actively supported by the United 
Steel Workers as well as by the steel Indus- 


The quota is intended only as a temporary 
measure; and the large volume of allowable 
imports, in addition to competitive materials, 
will continue to provide healthy competition 
in all forms for American steel producers. 

You are, perhaps, also aware that, at the 
State level, legislation has been introduced 
to restrict the use of imported steel and 
aluminum in public contracts if the im- 
ported steel or aluminum comes from coun- 
tries which practice trade discrimination 
against the United States. We are hopeful 
that this legislation, which passed the Sen- 
ate in Harrisburg by a vote of 44-5, will soon 
be passed by the Assembly and signed by 
the Governor, 

I could go on endlessly on this subject, but 
I want to spare you—-and anyway I know 
that George Hetzel would ring the gong. I 
have, of course, only scratched the surface 
of the subject. If time permitted, there is a 
great deal which could be said about the 
economic fallacies of the free-trade argu- 
ment applied to the steel case, where inter- 
national trade is neither free nor fair. Much 
could be said to refute the spectre of trade 
retaliation. We could also consider the very 
real dangers inherent in allowing foreign 
countries to continue their steel capacity 
increases unabated on the assumption that 
unlimited quantities can always be sold in 
the U.S. market. Many things could be said, 
and information on all of these points is 
readily available to anyone who would like 
to have more information. Booklets will be 
available at the door as you leave. 

I hope, however, that you, as Pittsburgh 
businessmen and U.S. citizens, may be suffi- 
ciently concerned over this national problem 
to communicate your concern to your Con- 
gressmen and Senators and State represen- 
tatives. I believe we owe it to ourselves, to 
Pittsburgh, and to our Country to see proper 
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steps taken to protect one of our most vital 
industries from this foreign invasion. 
Thank you. 


CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK, 1968 
HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 17, 1968 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, soon after 
the outbreak of World War II, free men 
were in jeopardy in Eastern Europe. 
And as the area was overrun, individual 
liberty disappeared. All the Baltic 
peoples, the Poles, Czechoslovaks, Hun- 
garians, Bulgarians, and Rumanians 
were engulfed in a war to overcome 
tyranny. All these peoples, numbering 
some 100,000,000 participated as our 
allies throughout the war relying on our 
promise that with victory would come 
peace and freedom, and they would again 
control their nations. 

As the war ended and the promise of 
peace appeared at last a reality, the on- 
rushing Communist tide of the Bol- 
shevik engulfed the entire region. Men 
who had fought for victory were still 
denied freedom by yet another form of 
tyranny, called by some “collectivism.” 

The Western democracies, who had 
fought so long for peace, awakened to 
find that the power-hungry Soviet dic- 
tatorship had undertaken to escalate its 
pogroms in colonizing the land areas of 
our proud allies. 

Not only was their dream of self-gov- 
ernment and determination denied but 
freedom was abolished. 

Since the end of the war in 1945 the 
peoples in these countries have been ex- 
ploited as captives in their own home- 
lands—prisoners of a foreign, undesir- 
able, power system. They are the captive 
nations of Europe. Efforts by leaders of 
the West to promote any productive di- 
alog or negotiate for their release from 
Communist captivity have accomplished 
little or naught. At most we have suc- 
ceeded in keeping alive the hope of free- 
dom in the hearts and minds of the 
peoples by public opinion throwing shame 
arth distrust on the oppressive Commu- 

For this specific purpose Congress in 
1959 enacted a joint resolution designat- 
ing the third week of July of each year 
as Captive Nations Week. In that same 
resolution the President of the United 
States is requested to annually proclaim 
that week of July as Captive Nations 
Week, to be observed with fitting and ap- 
propriate ceremonies. 

In observing the 10th anniversary of 
Captive Nations Week we not only carry 
on the American tradition of showing our 
sympathy for the captive nations and 
their enslaved peoples but as free men we 
also endeavor to keep alive their cause— 
the promise of fellow Christians who be- 
lieve in individual liberty under God. 

2 We shall remember and they shall be 
Tree. 

Mr. Speaker, I include the manifesto 
for Captive Nations Week, 1968, as pre- 
pared by the Conference of Americans of 
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Central and Eastern European Descent— 

CACEED—29 West 57th Street, New 

York, N.Y. 10019, following my com- 

ments: 

MANIFESTO FOR CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK, 1968 
TO THE AMERICAN PEOPLE! 


As in previous years, the Conference of 
Americans of Central and Eastern European 
Descent (CACEED) calls attention to Public 
Law 86-90, tnanimously adopted on July 17, 
1959 by the Congress of the United States, 
by which the third week of July each year 
was designated as Captive Nations Week. 

CACEED is an organization of American 
citizens of Central and Eastern European 
descent, Their countries of origin—Bulgaria, 
Czechoslovakia, Estonia, Hungary, Latvia, 
Lithuania, Poland, Romania and Ukraine— 
are presently under Communist domination 
and are denied the most elementary human 
rights. 

In supporting all the captive nations in 
their unending struggle and aspirations for 
freedom and national independence, CACEED 
calls on all Americans to manifest their 
public support of the captive nations in their 
quest for national self-determination and the 
enjoyment of their human and national 
rights. 

The observance of Captive Nations Week 
from July 14-21. 1968 is especially significant 
and meaningful, as this year of 1968 the en- 
tire civilized world is observing “Interna- 
tional Human Rights Lear“ in commemora- 
tion of the 20th anniversary of the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights, adopted and 
proclaimed on December 10, 1948 by the 
U.N. General Assembly. Only a few weeks ago 
the International Conference on Human 
Rights took place in Teheran, at which over 
80 governments and representatives from 
various non-governmental organizations held 
lengthy discussions on the application of the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights in 
various parts of the world. 


The U.S.S.R. and its puppets: violators of 
human rights 


The Soviet Union and its subservient Com- 
munist regimes in Central and Eastern Eu- 
rope are signatories to the Universal Decla- 
ration of Human Rights. 

Yet it is the Soviet Union and the commu- 
nist regimes of Central and Eastern Europe 
which are the most consistent violators of the 
principles of the Universal Declaration on 
Human Rights. Their persecution of dissident 
writers, especially in Russia proper and in 
Ukraine, the Russification of the non-Rus- 
sian nations in the USSR, the brutal sup- 
pression and persecution of all religions— 
Catholicism, Orthodoxy, Protestantism, 
Judaism and Islamism—are on record, for 
all to see. 

But despite these crass violations of basic 
human rights on the part of the Soviet gov- 
ernment and those of its satellites, many 
U.N. members, particularly the African and 
Asian states, remain in complete ignorance 
of what is going on in the Communist-orbit 
countries as regards violations of the Human 
Rights Convention. 

This was amply demonstrated at the U.N. 
Human Rights Commission on March 15, 
1968, when a number of U.N. members voted 
along with the Soviet Union to delete from 
the official minutes a statement by former 
U.S. Ambassador Arthur Goldberg, criticizing 
the suppression of freedom of speech in the 
USSR. The statement in question said, in 
part: 

Recently, in Poland, the USSR, and the 
Ukrainian SSR certain writers and other per- 
sons had been tried in camera and sentenced 
for having expressed or published views 
contrary to those held by those govern- 
ments. 

Developments which are occurring daily in 
Central and Eastern Europe, and in the 
USSR itself, clearly demonstrate that the 
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captive nations continue to struggle for their 
freedom. In Poland and Czechoslovakia, stu- 
dents and the intellectual elite protest con- 
stantly against repressive censorship and the 
violation of basic human rights. In Poland, 
the Communist government, seeking a scape- 
goat, has hastily introduced a policy of offi- 
cial anti-Semitism to divert public attention 
from the rising tides of freedom, In Czecho- 
slovakia, the new non-Stalinist Communist 
leadership has been compelled to respond to 
popular pressures and demands by intellec- 
tuals and students by granting more freedom 
of expression, The people of Czechoslovakia, 
stunned by revelations of the murder of Jan 
Masaryk twenty years ago, have been the 
powerful driving force behind the change 
which is taking place now in the country. 
Attempts by the people of Bulgaria, Hungary 
and Romania to wrest more freedom from the 
Communist regimes are being stubbornly op- 
posed by the dictatorial Communist govern- 
ments, despite ever-increasing demands for 
more freedom on the part of the people, 

In Ukraine, Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania, 
however, Russian Communist imperialism 
continues to exercise its oppressive and de- 
structive policy. An official course of Russi- 
fication is in full swing in these countries, 
whereby the Russian language and culture 
are being systematically imposed on the peo- 
ples of these countries at the expense of their 
national languages and cultures. Deporta- 
tions and “voluntary resettlement” of the 
youth and skilled and technical personnel 
from native countries into the interior of the 
USSR, are still the official policy of Moscow. 
Despite persistent claims by Brezhnev and 
Kosygin that slave labor and prison camps 
have been liquidated, there are at least 36 
prison camps in the Potma area of the Mor- 
dovian ASSR alone, comprising at least 100,- 
000 political prisoners, overwhelmingly from 
Ukraine, Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, and 
other non-Russian countries of the USSR. 

It is imperative that the American people 
know at this time of the annual observance 
of Captive Nations Week that the USSR has 
violated every article of the Universal Decla- 
ration of Human Rights also is continuing 
its relentless policy of genocide, cultural and 
ethnic suppression with regard to the captive 
nations it holds in political bondage. 

Therefore, in commemorating Captive Na- 
tions Week 1968, we: 

(1) Demand that the U.N. Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights be applied to 
all captive nations in Europe and Asia, and 
that the Soviet Russian policy of genocide 
and persecution with respect to the captive 
nations be officially denounced and con- 
demned in the international forum of the 
United Nations; 

(2) Fully support U.S. policy in Vietnam 
and elsewhere in resisting Communist ag- 
gression and attempts at world domination. 
In supporting the U.S. policy of resisting 
Communism in Southeast Asia, we also insist 
that the U.S. Government adopt a firm policy 
with respect to the USSR and the communist 
governments of Central and Eastern Europe 
in challenging their persecution of the cap- 
tive nations; 

(3) We accuse the USSR of violating its 
solemn promises of freedom and indepence 
to the nations made captive during and after 
World War II: Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, 
Estonia, Hungary, Latavia, Lithuania, Poland, 
and Romania; 

(4) We condemn the Soviet government 
for depriving the non-Russian nations in the 
USSR of the right of self-determination and 
for the destruction of the independence of 
Ukraine and other non-Russian nations in- 
side the USSR; 

(5) We assail the Communist enslave- 
ment of mainland China, North Korea, North 
Vietnam, Tibet and Cuba; 

(6) We urge the U.S. Government and the 
governments of all other free nations to 
prevail upon the United Nations to establish 
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a Special U.N. Committee to Investigate the 
Violations of the U.N. Declaration of Human 
Rights in all non-Russian countries of the 
USSR and the countries under Communist 
domination in Central and Eastern Europe 
and Asia; 

(7) We appeal to the U.S. Government to 
undertake measures in the United Nations 
that the declaration adopted in 1952, The 
Right of Peoples and Nations to Self-Deter- 
mination” and the “Declaration on Granting 
of Independence to Colonial Countries,” 
adopted by the U.N. on October 14, 1960, be 
applied to all the captive nations as enumer- 
ated in the U.S. Captive Nations Week Res- 
olution of July 17, 1959; 

(8) Finally, we call on the people of the 
United States of America to take part in 
the Captive Nations Week observances, July 
14-21, 1968, and to manifest their meaning- 
ful support and sympathy for the just aspir- 
ations of all captive nations of Europe and 
Asia, and to pledge their moral and material 
aid to the long and unequal struggle of the 
captive nations for freedom and national in- 
dependence, to which they all are rightly en- 
titled, 

CONFERENCE OF AMERICANS OF CENTRAL 
AND EASTERN EUROPEAN DESCENT 
(CACEED). 

JULY 1968. 


MARYLAND MARINE DIES IN 
VIETNAM 


HON. CLARENCE D. LONG 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 17, 1968 


Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr, Speaker, 
Pfc. Robert B. Horton, a fine young 
marine from Maryland, was killed re- 
cently in Vietnam. I wish to commend 
his courage and honor his memory by 
including the following article in the 
RECORD: 

TIMONIUM MARINE DES IN VETNAM—PFO. 
ROBERT B. HORTON, 19, SHOT IN ACTION 
JuLy 7 
A Timonium marine who arrived in Viet- 

nam less than a month ago was one of 24 

war casualties reported yesterday by the 

Defense Department. 

The youth was Pfc. Robert B. Horton, 19, 
a June, 1967, graduate of Calvert Hall and 
a pre-engineering student until last Decem- 
ber at the University of Baltimore, 

Private Horton was the son of Mr. and 
Mrs. Bernard H. Horton, of the 100 block 
Hollow Brook road, Timonium. They were 
notified of the youth's death in action by 
telegram Monday. 

IN COMBAT LESS THAN THREE DAYS 

Mr. Horton said the terse official mes- 
sage attributed the young marine's death 
to hostile rifle fire while he was on a “search 
and destroy” mission in Quang Tri province 
July 7. 

“He hadn’t been in combat three days 
when this happened,” Mr. Horton said yes- 
terday. 

ALSO A LETTER YESTERDAY 

Mr. Horton said that his son, a riflleman 
with Company O, Ist Battalion, of the Ist 
Marine Division, left California on June 15 
for Vietnam, where he joined units covering 
the evacuation of Khe Sanh. 

His only comment about the war, con- 
tained in a letter the family received yester- 
day, was that his hill overlooking the aban- 
doned marine base at Khe Sanh was a very 
beautiful place.” 

A native of Baltimore, Private Horton 
planned to return to college after completing 
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a four-year enlistment. He wanted to be an 
engineer, his father said. 

Surviving besides the parents is a sister, 
Mrs. Kathlenn Thompson, who also resides 
in Timonium. 


WISCONSIN POWER & LIGHT CO. 
LAUNCHES ANTIPOLLUTION DRIVE 


HON. HENRY C. SCHADEBERG 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 17, 1968 


Mr. SCHADEBERG. Mr. Speaker, the 
Wisconsin Power & Light Co. has 
launched an anti-air-pollution drive 
which will ultimately cost the company 
some $1,656,000. The president of the 
organization, Mr. J. Don Howard, pointed 
out the objectives and some of the pit- 
falls in a speech at Sheboygan, Wis., on 
June 21. His remarks are just as appli- 
cable to the other 49 States as they are 
to Wisconsin, and I include them in the 
Recorp at this point for the benefit of 
the entire membership of the House and 
the Senate: 

CLEAN AIR 


(A new antipollution program announced by 
J. Don Howard, president, Wisconsin 
Power & Light Co., Sheboygan, Wis., June 
21, 1968) 

If you drove to this meeting this noon, you 
polluted the air. If you charcoal brats for 
supper tonight, you will again be a polluter. 
In fact the daily activities of all of us leave 
behind a trail of air pollution. 

It happens not only when driving and 
cooking, but also when we burn trash or 
leaves, relax before the glowing logs of the 
fireplace, shake out a dust mop, when the 
city disposes of sewage and garbage, or when 
we simply enjoy a warm house on a cold 
day. Air pollution also results from many in- 
dustrial operations and business activities, 
and, it is a part of the operations that gen- 
erate electric power. 

To a large measure, the pollution problem 
lies in our growing population and its con- 
centration in relatively small areas. In a way, 
air pollution is a price of our success as a 
nation. A highly industrialized society that 
proyides so many of its citizens with an 
abundance of automobiles, foods, goods, 
luxury items and services,—belches forth 
large quantities of smoke, chemicals, gases 
and wastes in its daily operations. 

Now, of course, one possible solution to 
our air pollution problem would be a return 
to more primitive times. We could close down 
all industries, stop the cars and other forms 
of transportation, put out the fires, shut off 
the generators of the nation’s electric power 
industries, and bring the vast machine of 
America to a halt. I don’t care to buy this 
radical solution. 

There are a number of things we can do 
and Wisconsin Power and Light Company to- 
day is announcing a broad plan which will 
help assure clean air for Wisconsin. Now it is 
true. - much of the blame of air pollution 
has fallen on industry. Everyone naturally 
seeks a culprit at which to point the finger 
of guilt. Industrial complexes and electric 
generating plants with their towering stacks 
offer a highly visible and convenient target. 
Smoke has become the symbol of air pollu- 
tion in the average mind and yet smoke is 
not the most critical problem. Chimneys, 
trash, and dump fires contain tiny particles 
of ash, carbon, gases, and other matter. 
Scientists call these particulates, Many par- 
ticulates are relatively heavy and fall quickly 
to earth. Lighter ones may remain suspended 
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until wind or rain moves them. These par- 
ticulates produce about 10% of our air pollu- 
tion. The remaining 90% comes from gases— 
many of them invisible and odorless. Carbon 
monoxide for example, is colorless and with- 
out odor, yet it accounts for over half of our 
air contamination. Most of this carbon mon- 
oxide comes from the inconspicuous exhaust 
pipes of automobiles. 

According to some estimates, automobiles 
and other forms of transportation account 
for well over half of air pollution. Electric 
utilities and manufacturers are often con- 
sidered major contributors, but this is un- 
true. According to U.S. Government esti- 
mates, the generation of electricity produces 
only about 11% of total air pollution, and 
manufacturing plants—about 17%. 

In Wisconsin, where population and indus- 
try are dispersed, air pollution is not a serious 
problem. Our company for example, has only 
four power plants which use fuel: at Edge- 
water in Sheboygan, Rock River north of 
Beloit, Blackhawk, in Beloit, and our Nelson 
Dewey Plant at Cassville. 

Our company has worked in a variety of 
ways to control air pollution for some years. 
One of the Blackhawk units operates on nat- 
ural gas, which nearly eliminates air pollut- 
ing agents. The other is equipped with a 
mechanical type dust collector. Units 1 and 2 
at Edgewater already are equipped with pre- 
cipitators to remove soot and fly ash. The 
stack at Nelson Dewey was built to an espe- 
cially tall height to disburse material more 
quickly into the upper atmosphere. A new 
peaking unit installed in 1967 operates on 
natural gas. Gas fuel will also be used at a 
second recently announced peaking unit to 
be installed this fall. 

Our boiler operators at these plants have 
made important contributions, and through 
training, have become knowledgeable about 
what they can do to minimize smoke. And be- 
cause they understand our concern, they are 
motivated to take corrective action to make 
our power plants as efficient and clean as pos- 
sible. 

Today, in announcing this new program, 
we refiect our basic feeling and commitment 
to the proposition that “clean air is the 
breath of life.” It includes the following ac- 
tivities: 

Installation of the latest model electronic 
precipitator on the new unit No. 4 at Edge- 
water at a cost of $526,000. 

Installation of the same type of equipment 
on existing unit 3 at Edgewater at a cost of 
$245,000. This equipment, which will remove 
99.5% of all flyash and soot, will be installed 
this year and next. With the $253,000 invest- 
ment in the precipitators for units 1 and 2, 
this represents a $1 million commitment to 
clean air for Sheboygan. 

Installation of similar equipment for our 
Rock River plant units is estimated to cost 
$385,000. 

Installation of such equipment at Nelson 
Dewey plant will cost $500,000. All of this 
adds up to a $1,900,000 fight against air pol- 
lution, 

In addition to this, our next major 
generating facility, which we will own in 
partnership with Wisconsin Public Service 
Corporation and Madison Gas and Electric 
Company, is under construction now near 
Kewaunee, Wisconsin. It will be nuclear 
fueled. The clean energy from the atom re- 
sults in little air pollution. 

For a number of years we have also been 
participating in research on electric auto- 
mobiles. Thus we are trying to do something 
about the major source of pollution—the 
transportation field. Many of you have prob- 
ably seen our experimental electric car, the 
Mars II. In addition, we are participating 
with other utility companies in a $3,000,000 
battery research program conducted by the 
Edison Electric Institute and the Gulf 
Atomic Corporation. This involves basic 
research aimed at the development of a 
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practical new power system for electric 
automobiles. 

All of this activity means just one thing— 
Wisconsin Power and Light Company cares 
about pollution and is doing something 
about it. We are constantly in search of ways 
to improve our own situation and will 
activity support the communties we serve in 
any of their efforts, I think it is pertinent 
here to comment that even the very nature 
of our service assists in combating pollu- 
tion. Electricity is the major non-polluting 
source of power in the world and new ap- 
plications of electric power along with 
growth of the present ones in home heating 
and manufacturing processes can aid our na- 
tion’s growth and development without in- 
creasing air pollution. 

Now, I shall comment very briefly about 
the thermal effect that large generating units 
have on bodies of water on which they are 
located. As you perhaps know, large quanti- 
ties of circulating water are needed in the 
generating process to condense steam that 
has been used to spin the turbine. This is a 
non-consumptive use and adds no pollutants 
to the water. This water is taken from the 
lake or river, run through the steam con- 
denser and then put back into the source 
from which it came, unchanged, except for 
being a few degrees warmer. Some persons 
have wondered whether the growing concen- 
tration of generating plants on Lake Mich- 
igan will present problems. It would take 
hundreds and hundreds of similar power 
plants to raise the temperature of Lake 
Michigan enough so it would be comfortable 
to swim in. Some people feel that the addi- 
tion of generating facilities on the Lake re- 
sults in “thermal benefaction”. Tests indi- 
cate that modern recording devices are not 
capable of registering a change in water 
temperature only one-quarter mile away 
from the power plant discharge. Some fish 
do notice the difference near the discharge 
pipes and they seem to like it—they swim 
toward the warmer area. 

Additional testimony along this line comes 
from Great Britain where nuclear plants 
have been generating power for several years. 
At these sites, biologists have been keeping 
close tabs on the thermal effect; after nine 
years of study, they feel the term “thermal 
pollution” is a misnomer and that there is 
no evidence of an ecological deterioration of 
any kind caused by the power stations. 

This is our program, and we invite all of 
you here and all segments of society to join 
with us. The modern threat of air pollution 
is serious and urgent. It is a challenge for 
government bodies, private industries and 
each individual citizen, Our commercial and 
industrial consultants are equipped to assist 
our customers in obtaining information on 
the latest form of pollution control tech- 
techniques and equipment. 

As the battle against pollution continues, 
we will search out and discover additional 
directions to take. We expect to maintain 
our leadership in the movement for quality 
air. A movement which will continue to be 
a high priority item on the list of responsi- 
bilities we feel to the customers we serve. It 
will take the sincere dedication of all of us 
to keep this problem under adequate 
control. 


SATURDAY ELECTIONS 
HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 17, 1968 
Mr. MORSE of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, the general trend to apply our 
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modern-day technology to improve Gov- 
ernment operation and efficiency, and 
the possibility that the coming presi- 
dential elections will be thrown into the 
House of Representatives for lack of the 
necessary electoral votes have both served 
to stimulate new thinking on the state of 
our election system. 

There have been a number of sug- 
gestions recently on reforming the elec- 
toral college, and a national primary has 
been proposed. The Lowell Sun, Lowell, 
Mass., on July 5 editorialized on another 
possible reform in election day practice: 
Changing the customary election day 
from Tuesday to Saturday in order to 
make it easier for the voting population 
which works to get to the polls. 

As the editorial notes, Saturday voting 
is no substitute for citizen spirit, but it 
might aid our efforts to secure the most 
representative expression of the elector- 
ate possible, and I am including the 
article here for the consideration of my 
colleagues in the House: 

SATURDAY ELECTIONS 

Congress has put holiday fun on a more 
orderly schedule by shifting Washington's 
Birthday, Memorial Day, Veterans Day and 
Columbus Day to a premanent Monday 
arrival, Workers get a long weekend; bosses 
avoid the disruption of mid-week holidays 
and hangovers. 

The change won't go into effect until Jan- 
uary 1, 1971, to give state legislatures and 
calendar makers time to conform to the new 
Federal arrangement. 

This sensible break with tradition suggests 
another. Why not change the customary elec- 
tion day from Tuesday to Saturday? A large 
part of the working population has Saturday 
off—it might be easier to get them to the 
polls then. Schoolhouses also would be avail- 
able for polling places. 

Recent elections in many states have drawn 
a disgracefully poor turnout. A Saturday 
voting day is no substitute for citizen spirit— 
but it might help assure a more representa- 
tive expression of the electorate. 


AN AMERICAN’S CREED 
HON. WILLIAM L. DICKINSON 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 17, 1968 


Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Speaker, in 
view of the discord on the campuses of 
the Nation and the troubles prevalent in 
the streets of our cities, I believe the 
words of the following two creeds will 
be of interest and inspiration to other 
Members of Congress and to all patriotic 
Americans: 

An AMERICAN’S CREED 

I do not choose to be a “common” man. 
It is my right to be uncommon—if I can. 

I seek opportunity—not security. 

I do not wish to be a kept“ citizen, 
humbled and dulled by having the state 
look after me. 

I want to take the calculated risk; to 
dream and to build; to fail and to succeed, 
I refuse to barter incentive for a dole. 

I prefer the challenges of life to the 
guaranteed ce, the thrill of fulfill- 
ment to the stale calm of Utopia. 

I will not trade freedom for beneficence 
nor my dignity for a handout, 

I will never cower before any master nor 
bend to any threat. 
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It is my heritage to stand erect, proud and 
unafraid; to think and act for myself; to 
enjoy the benefit of my creations and to 
face the world bodly and say, “This I have 
done, with the help of God"! 

All this is what it means to be an 


with congratu- 
lations upon graduation from High School. 
May the highest ideals of American citizen- 
ship guide you in a life of success, happiness, 
and achievement. 
WILLIAM L. DICKINSON. 
THE AMERICAN’S CREED 
(By William Tyler Page) 


I believe in the United States of America 
as a government of the people, by the people, 
for the people; whose just powers are derived 
from the consent of the governed; a democ- 
racy in a Republic; a sovereign Nation of 
many sovereign States; a perfect Union, one 
and inseparable; established upon those 
principles of freedom, equality, justice and 
humanity for which American patriots 
sacrificed their lives and fortunes. 

I therefore believe it is my duty to my 
Country to love it; to support its Constitu- 
tion; to obey its laws; to respect its flag; 
and to defend it against all enemies. 

Presented to with congratu- 
lations upon graduation from High School. 
May the highest ideals of American citizen- 
ship guide you in a life of success, happiness, 
and achievement. 


WILLIAM L. DICKINSON. 


OCCUPATIONAL SAFETY ACT 


HON. HERBERT TENZER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 17, 1968 


Mr. TENZER. Mr. Speaker, technologi- 
cal developments in our industrial so- 
ciety have given rise to at least one un- 
desirable byproduct—excessive noise. Job 
situations have become noisier as the 
result of heavier and more powerful 
mechanized equipment being used in 
plants and offices. 

Indeed, not too long ago, a noise. sur- 
vey of 200 working places in 40 different 
plants found 50 percent of the machines 
in use producing noise levels intense 
enough to damage the hearing of the 
exposed workers. Subsequent surveys by 
the Public Health Service and other 
groups have found noise conditions 
unsafe to hearing in glass bottle manu- 
facturing, heavy construction work, 
wood products, metal products and 
heavy machine fabrication, textiles, 
papermaking, and transportation. 

As a result, at least 7.5 million work- 
ers in the industries are exposed to ex- 
cessive noise on the job, and the number 
would probably be much higher if we 
counted others where there are strong 
suspicions that there are noise prob- 
lems. These include mechanized farm- 
ing, printing, and furniture manufac- 
turing. Nearly 1 million more workers 
could also be added to this estimate if 
tabulating and data processing opera- 
tions are included, where levels are not 
necessarily damaging to hearing but can 
interfere with speech and disrupt work. 

Excessive noise may never have killed 
any worker; but, on the other hand, 
noise can have fatal or disabling effect 
as a contributory cause—like drowning 
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out warning signals—or by aggravating 
preexisting disorders. 

According to the best estimates there 
are today 4.5 million men with hearing 
losses which would qualify them for 
compensation in several States. If only 
10 percent of these workers received an 
award, the cost could run as high as 
$900 million. Obviously, then, we are 
then talking about an occupational 
health problem of serious magnitude, 
both in numbers and dollars. 

And this is only one of a long list 
of occupational hazards which American 
workers face. The only way we can as- 
sure them the kind of protection they 
deserve and need is through a national 
program in occupational safety and 
health. That is why I am support- 
ing H.R. 17748, I ask that you join 
me. 


U.S. JOURNAL: RESURRECTION 
CITY METAPHORS 


HON. PHILLIP BURTON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 17, 1968 


Mr. BURTON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, much has been said and much 
more has been written concerning the 
Poor People’s Campaign and their vigil 
in Resurrection City. I would like to take 
this opportunity to share with my col- 
leagues this most thoughtful article 
which appeared in the New Yorker mag- 
azine of June 15: 


U.S. JOURNAL: RESURRECTION CITY METAPHORS 


Martin Luther King, Jr., was a great man 
for metaphors, Among Southern Negro min- 
isters in general, of course, the metaphor has 
always been indispensable to human com- 
munication, but King used it with unique 
effectiveness. In the early sixties, the civil- 
rights movement in the South included al- 
most nightly mass mee in Negro 
churches, and sometimes, as I sat listening to 
King explain how the long, dark night of dis- 
crimination was going to give way to the 
great dawn of emancipation, bringing a 
bright new day of equality and freedom, it 
occurred to me that the easiest way for white 
Southerners to cripple the movement would 
be to pass city ordinances against the use 
of metaphors in public. Their lawyers would 
argue solemnly that the ban was strictly 
non-racial in character, although everyone 
would know that white-segregationist ora- 
tors would be unaffected, since their indis- 
pensable figure of speech was the simile 
(“Why, that ole boy was just as happy as 
a turkey on the day after Thanksgiving”). I 
was reminded of all that a few days ago when 
a reporter asked Ralph Abernathy if members 
of the Poor People’s Campaign were respon- 
sible for throwing rocks through some win- 
dows in the Supreme Court building and he 
said that the only rocks his people were con- 
cerned with were “the rocks of injustice that 
we are banging against until they come 
crumbling down.” For anyone who sat 
through those church meetings in the South, 
Resurrection City, the encampment that the 
Poor People’s Campaign has strung along the 
parkland between the Lincoln Memorial and 
the Washington Monument, sometimes seems 
like not only the implementation of a Mar- 
tin Luther King idea but the materializa- 
tion of a Martin Luther King metaphor— 
some elaborate, resonant, five- or six-sen- 
tence construction about the community of 
the improverished being a crumbling eyesore 
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among the shiny monuments to American 
democracy. 

One of the problems of making a metaphor 
visible is that it becomes an issue itself. 
When the mud in Resurrection City became 
so thick that overshoes were sucked right off 
people’s feet, I half expected to hear some- 
thing about the poor people slogging along 
through the thick mud of despair and des- 
peration while the affluent whisked by them 
on the broad throughways of indifference; 
instead, most of the talk in Washington was 
about how muddy it was in Resurrection 
City. Andrew Young, the executive vice-pres- 
ident of King’s Southern Christian Leader- 
ship Conference, tried to tell reporters that 
the important point about the mud was that 
the poor people in America—at least, the 
poor people in small towns and rural areas— 
live in mud all of their lives, but the news 
stories were about whether or not Resurrec- 
tion City had become a health hazard. Young 
told me that the S.C.L.C. had taken a medical 
survey of the four hundred people who came 
to Washington from Memphis and had found 
that a hundred of them were sick. Every- 
body said that there were sick people on the 
march,” he said. “The point is that on any 
given day a quarter of the poor people in this 
country are sick.” Abernathy tried to redi- 
rect attention one day when reporters were 
asking about some stress between the Negroes 
and the Mexican-Americans in the campaign. 
“The issue is not Resurrection City,” he said 
at a press conference. “The issue is not any 
kind of dissension or strife that might arise 
in Resurrection City. The issue is poverty.” 
But Washington has not accepted Resurrec- 
tion City as a metaphor. Having agreed that 
Congress is unlikely to be affected by the 
sight of a few thousand poor people, com- 
mentators tend to blame the Poor People’s 
Campaign for a futile demonstration rather 
than blame Congress for being unresponsive 
to the needs of the poor. The poor in Resur- 
rection. City have come to Washington to 
show that the poor in America are sick, dirty, 
disorganized, and powerless—and they are 
criticized daily for being sick, dirty, disor- 
ganized, and powerless. 

Around Resurrection City, everyone is ad- 
dressed as Brother or Sister. The habit is so 
widespread that I even heard one of the In- 
dian spokesmen referred to as Brother Mad 
Bear. When Jesse Jackson, the first city man- 
ager of Resurrection City, began leading dem- 
onstrators to the Department of Agriculture 
every day, the man chosen to handle the 
situation for the Department was the As- 
sistant Secretary for Administration, an erect, 
businesslike, tight-lipped man named Joseph 
M. Robertson; Jackson merrily greeted him 
as Brother Joe or Brother Roberts. The Sec- 
retary of Agriculture himself is referred to 
as Brother Freeman. Members of one of a va- 
riety of peace-keeping organizations in Res- 
urrection City are identified by stenciled 
letters on the back of their jackets as Peace 
Brothers. “Brother” and “Sister” are used 
more or less in the black-ghetto sense of 
“Soul Brother“ and “Soul Sister’—in fact, 
“Soul” is another popular word in Resurrec- 
tion City, and the most prominent chant of 
the movement is Soul Power”—but there 
are echoes of the “Brother” and “Sister” 
heard in Southern Negro churches. The 
S. O. L. C. is still dominated by ministers, and 
when one of them begins to speak an in- 
visible pulpit often seems to slide into place 
in front of him, melting a news conference 
or a private conversation into a mass meet- 
ing. The demonstrations are another remind- 
er of the days when Negro ministers led boy- 
cotts and sit-ins and marches. At one point, 
the issue between the Poor People’s Cam- 
paign and the Department of Agriculture 
was—in addition to how the program for 
feeding the poor was being administered— 
whether or not the demonstrators could eat 
in the Department of Agriculture cafeteria 
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that day. When negotiations had been car- 
ried past two o’clock and the Department 
could report that the cafeteria had closed, 
Abernathy told the demonstrators that the 
Department had turned them away in the 
rain, that the rejection showed how difficult 
their task would be, and that they therefore 
must all attend a meeting the next night 
at the John Wesley A.M.E. Zion Church. 
After the poor people had gone back to Res- 
urrection City, the Department of Agricul- 
ture held a press conference so that Joseph 
M. Robertson could tell reporters, “This caf- 
eterla is not a public cafeteria and is run 
primarily for the benefit of the employees of 
the Department of Agriculture.” It might 
have been a scene from the South in the 
early sixties—a businesslike white manager 
carefully explaining why normal business 
practices happened to preclude serving Negro 
demonstrators, and the demonstrators plan- 
ning to retaliate with a mass meeting at a 
Negro church. 

In using the same techniques to demon- 
strate in Washington for an end to poverty 
as they used in the South to demonstrate for 
an end to segregation, S.C.L.C. leaders have 
to get along without some useful old enemies, 
such as Bull Connor and Jim Clark, and 
have to get along with some independent 
new friends, such as Appalachian whites, 
Mexican-Americans, and Indians. Resurrec- 
tion City was overcrowded when the first 
large contingent of Mexican-Americans and 
Indians arrived, and, in what later turned 
out to be a matter of ideological as well as 
physical convenience, the Mexican-Americans 
settled in at a private school in Southwest 
Washington and the Indians moved into a 
nearby church—giving everyone a principal- 
ity from which to dispatch emissaries. No 
one really thought that an instant New 
Populism was going to spring from the par- 
ticipation of the various groups; Young sees 
a certain amount of friction as part of the 
nature of the poor (“You have to get used to 
the fact that poor folks are fussy”) and the 
nature of the country (“I think the relation- 
ship is good, considering that we've been 
brainwashed for two hundred years by 
racism”). It is also true that, despite the 
ritualistic reconciliations, the specific needs 
of the Negro poor and the Mexican-American 
poor and the Indian poor do not necessarily 
coincide. The most prominent Spanish-speak- 
ing leader in the Poor People’s Campaign is 
Reies Lopez Tijerina, who has been leading 
a group of people in New Mexico in a bitter 
and occasionally violent effort to regain what 
they claim is land stolen from their an- 
cesters. In style and rhetoric, Tijerina is 
closer to Stokely Carmichael than to Ralph 
Abernathy, and he is interested not in jobs 
and housing but in land—specifically, the 
land in New Mexico that was dealt with in 
the Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo of 1848. 
There is no subject from which Tijerina can- 
not make his way logically to the Treaty of 
Guadalupe Hidalgo within two or three min- 
utes. He is not interested in seeing Brother 
Freeman; he wants to see Brother Rusk. The 
urban Mexican-Americans, of course, have 
problems that have nothing to do with land, 
and the Indians are interested in treaties 
the Mexicans never heard of. When a priest 
at the church where the Indians were stay- 
ing told me one rainy day that most of 
them had gone to the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, I asked if a tour had been arranged 
so that they could pass the time by seeing 
some of the sights of the capital. “No,” he 
said. “They arranged this themselves. They 
say there are some relics there that belong 
to them.” 

The various groups of poor people have 
what rich people call communications prob- 
lems, At a public meeting in the Resurrec- 
tion City “cultural tent” one day, a young 
white man with hair down to his shoulders— 
a member of the California delegation— 
listened to plans for forming a city council, 
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rose to say that “we don’t want to play the 
white man’s game,” and suggested, to the 
horror of the organization-minded Negroes 
present, that Resurrection City might better 
be run on some tribal arrangement borrowed 
from the wonderfully sophisticated govern- 
mental structure of one of the great Indian 
nations. Another day, I saw Abernathy at a 
meeting in which Negro leaders joined with 
Mexicans in supporting a cause of the In- 
dians—or, as Abernathy would say, “joined 
with our brown brothers in supporting our 
red brothers.” The issue was a Supreme 
Court decision against some Nisqually and 
Puyallup Indians who were in a fishing- 
rights dispute with the State of Washington. 
Abernathy told the audience—largely Mexi- 
can—that denying fishing rights in Wash- 
ington was the same as denying food to poor 
people in Mississippi, and he reminded 
everyone about the mass meeting at the 
John Wesley A.M.E. Zion Church. “That’s 
easy to remember,” he told the Mexicans. 
“John Wesley, the famous Methodist preach- 
er. Then African Methodist Episcopal Zion.” 

The next day, Abernathy was marching 
arm in arm with Indian and Mexican leaders 
to demonstrate against the decision—un- 
doubtedly the first Negro civil-rights leader 
to be in the front line of a demonstration 
against ‘the Supreme Court. At demonstra- 
tions, the issues—the fishing rights of In- 
dians, the size of the delegation allowed in— 
become less important than the mood of 
militancy. At the end of the day, Tijerina, 
standing on the steps of the court, orated 
against “this criminal conspiracy called the 
Supreme Court of the United States,” and 
a Negro in the audience shouted, “Preach, 
brother, preach!" 

A few days after the Supreme Court dem- 
onstration, a group of Indians went to the 
National Press Building to protest the cover- 
age—most of which was concerned more with 
the broken windows than with the fishing 
rights of Indians. The demonstration was, in 
fact, a good illustration of how difficult it is 
for Indians to make their grievances known 
by public protest. The cameramen present 
descend on somebody in Indian regalia, the 
reporters hunt down some Indian with a 
strange name, somebody makes a joke about 
the Indians being on the warpath again— 
and that is usually that. 

The Poor People’s Campaign in general 
has a problem with the press. In a way, it 
exists for the press—the press is the means 
of making the metaphor visible all over the 
country—and at a Senate-subcommittee 
hearing Abernathy was told by Senator Gay- 
lord Nelson, of Wisconsin, that the Campaign 
had already been a success by inspiring so 
much coverage of poverty by magazines and 
television. But relations with the press have 
been complicated. Neither the press nor the 
residents of Ressurection City are ever quite 
certain if a picture of a little boy standing in 
mud is going to be considered a matter of 
showing the nation the plight of the poor or 
exploiting a child's misery. When organiza- 
tions like the S.C.L.C. were demonstrating in 
the South, reporters who didn’t come from 
overtly racist papers often seemed to feel 
that they deserved a bit of special considera- 
tion for taking the trouble to be there, and 
those who come to Resurrection City with 
that attitude are quickly offended. Perhaps 
because the opportunities to display mili- 
tancy are limited in a non-violent campaign 
of poor folks asking for food, there is a kind 
of territorial ferocity in Resurrection City. 
White reporters who are curious about what 
it must be like to be a young Negro con- 
stantly harassed by the police learn more 
than they want to know about the subject 
after a couple of days of being harassed by 
young Negro marshals in Resurrection City. 
Although almost everybody seems to assume 
the role of a marshal occasionally, the best- 
organized group is called the Tent City Rang- 
ers. Its members wear blue-jean outfits, 
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work boots, and the kind of hat identified 
with Stewart Granger in African movies— 
with a leopardskin band and the brim 
snapped up on one side. To visitors—who are 
usually reporters—they sometimes take on 
the appearance of a kind of Wild West ton- 
ton macoute. 

The S.C.L.C. has sent some of the more 
hostile young Negroes back to Chicago and 
Detroit, and on the steps of the Supreme 
Court both Abernathy and Young spent some 
time trying to persuade the Mexican mar- 
shals to leave cameramen alone. Both of 
them hold frequent press briefings. But the 
real problem cannot be solved by better re- 
lations with reporters. The S.C.L.C. has 
found that the advantage of having the huge 
Washington press corps on hand is also a dis- 
advantage. Something has to be written 
about or photographed every day, and the 
more visible the metaphor gets the more vul- 
nerable it becomes. Young talks about how 
everyone in America is on some kind of wel- 
fare except the poor, and reporters ask him 
if Abernathy has been sleeping in Resurrec- 
tion City. Abernathy talks about current pol- 
icies toward the poor being genocide, and 
reporters ask him why his demands to Con- 
gress are not more specific. Reporters are as- 
signed to examine the phenomenon—to find 
out how well it’s working and what it might 
accomplish. And the ministers of the S. C. L. O. 
will never be able to persuade them that a 
minute examination of Resurrection City is 
like a minute examination of one of the Mar- 
tin Luther King metaphors that was not 
made visible—as if a press conference had 
been held and reporters had asked, “Which 
mountaintop did you say you've been to, Dr. 
King?,” or, “Tell us, Dr. King, exactly what 
night was it that you first started having 
this dream?” 

CALVIN TRILLIN 


CAPTIVE NATIONS 


HON. THOMAS P. O’NEILL, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 16, 1968 


Mr. O'NEILL of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, since July 17, 1959, the third 
week of July has been designated Cap- 
tive Nations Week. Those of us fortunate 
enough to have the freedom to speak out 
against tyranny and oppression thus 
have not only the opportunity but also 
the obligation to do so. 

We are obligated to denounce the Com- 
munist oppression of the captive nations 
because silence gives consent; and we do 
not consent to this subjugation of peo- 
ples who are free in spirit, and yearn to 
be free in fact. We do not accept the fic- 
tion that these peoples voluntarily ac- 
cept Russian domination. 

We lend our full moral support to the 
courageous peoples of the captive na- 
tions in their struggle for self-determi- 
nation; and we call to the attention of 
the world the existence of this struggle, 
which some would gloss over. 

The cause of peace is not served by 
sacrificing the liberty of even the small- 
est country. Rather it is harmed; for true 
peace cannot exist in the absence of true 
freedom. The United States values peace 
highly; but it values freedom more. Let 
us continue to work in the cause of lib- 
erty for the Eastern European nations, 
and in the hope of peace throughout the 
world. 
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YOUTH PROBLEM IN UNEMPLOY- 
MENT 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 17, 1968 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, child labor 
laws, intended to prevent exploitation of 
youth, have become a prevention not only 
of employment but also of self-reliance 
and industry. 

Today industry and the private sector 
are unable to hire youth; yet the tax- 
payers are paying for a myriad of menag- 
erie to keep them busy and off the 
streets—in many instances without min- 
imum wage guarantees. 

I insert a recent column by Samuel 
Sharkey on the youth unemployment 
problem in the Recorp, as follows: 
PROBLEMS IN FINDING JOBS FOR YOUTHS TOLD 

(By Samuel Sharkey Jr.) 

WasHincton.—Summer is at hand and un- 
employment among youth, almost triple that 
of all workers, is moving even higher. 

At the same time, employer resistance to 
hiring youths also is going up—due mostly to 
the newly increased federal minimum wage, 
business groups say. 

This combination lends credence to Presi- 
dent Johnson’s assertion that this country 
has “always paid lip-service” to the theory 
that all Americans willing to work are en- 
titled to a job. This has not been true for 
many Americans, the President added in his 
annual Manpower Message to Congress last 
January, and mentioned: 

„ . . The boy who becomes a man without 
developing the ability to earn a living 
the boy or girl from the slums whose sum- 
mers are empty because there is nothing to 
a aa 

DRIVES FELL SHORT 

In the District of Columbia, for example, 
some 20,000 applied for summer youth jobs 
but latest official statistics show only about 
2,000 found work. This picture is generally 
the same throughout the country. 

For the last two years two cabinet depart- 
ments—Labor and Commerce—have carried 
on jointly a highly publicized Vice-Presi- 
dent’s Youth Opportunities Campaign seek- 
ing pledges of one million jobs each summer. 

The campaign fell short in both years. 
When sharply increased employer resistance 
became evident in early probings this year, 
the administration quietly dropped the cam- 
paign. It has been trying since through other 
channels to put youths to work but without 
notable success. 

The latest Bureau of Labor Statistics fig- 
ures show the youth unemployment rate 
climbed from 11.9 per cent in April, to 12.6 
per cent in May—at the same time the over- 
all national jobless level has remained at 3.5 
per cent. 

PROBLEMS NOTED 

A new analysis by the AFL-CIO Depart- 
ment of Research comments “it is not at all 
unusual to hear statement to the effect that 
today, ‘anybody who really wants to work 
can get a ob. 

“What is overlooked is that reported job 
vacancies are in professional and highly 
skilled occupations—for which young work- 
ers, neither white nor Negro, are qualified; 
or the vacancies are in establishments remote 
from where the unemployed live,” or in such 
low-wage and dead-end work they are not 
worth filling. 

An important factor in today’s affluent 
society is reluctance by some youths to take 
low-pay jobs. Equally important is reluctance 
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by employers to pay the new $1.60 an hour 
minimum wage. 

A survey of some 120,000 establishments 
by the National Federation of Independent 
Business, Inc., says 32 per cent reported that 
the new minimum was the reason for dis- 
missals. The federation projects this to mean 
“an apparent annual rate of 742,600 jobs lost 
due to the new law.” 

“Many employers,” the federation asserts, 
“have dismissed marginal and submarginal 
workers whose productivity is not worth $1.60 
an hour. Most of the job attrition affects 
teenagers, elderly persons, partially handi- 
capped and the unskilled.” 


WAGE-SCALE ISSUE 


Employers have not filled the resulting 
gaps with youths, resorting to automation, 
or dividing up segments of these small jobs 
among other workers. 

Many businessmen have urged a separate 
wage-scale for youths. Secretary of Labor 
W. Willard Wirtz raised this issue in his 
annual Manpower Report to the President. 

“As productivity and wages rise,” Wirtz 
said, “routine or low productivity jobs—some 
of them held by youth—are often elimi- 
nated.” 

He urged a study of whether adjustments 
in youth wage levels would have an appre- 
ciable effect on youth jobs, and whether addi- 
tional special incentives for employers would 
be needed. 

Wirtz pointed to Europe, where “differen- 
tials between youth and adult wages are 
common! —-notably Belgium, France, the 
Netherlands, Sweden and the United King- 
dom. These countries have a variety of scales 
for young workers, and the “youth wages,” 
he says, “are generally well accepted by em- 
ployers, unions, parents and workers.” 


JAMES C. GARDNER, CANDIDATE 
FOR GOVERNOR 


HON. WILLIAM L. SPRINGER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 17, 1968 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, there 
probably will be many changes in this 
body as a result of the elections this 
fall. 

One of the most pleasant changes 
probably could be one of our colleagues 
leaving the House voluntarily for a posi- 
tion of greater responsibility in his 
own area. 

That sage and prognosticator of polit- 
ical events, Willard Edwards, of the Chi- 
cago Tribune, in an article appended 
herewith, discusses the possibilities of 
James C. GARDNER, our colleague from 
North Carolina, and his chances to be- 
come the first Republican Governor of 
that State in this century. 

Jim GARDNER is one of those bright 
new stars on the political horizon south 
of the Mason-Dixon line. Our party is 
fortunate to have a young, aggressive, 
and knowledgeable candidate for such a 
high office in such a great State as North 
Carolina. 

He has made a great reputation for 
himself in the House which will stand 
him in good stead for experience as the 
Governor of a State. 

If there is anyone likely to pull off an 
upset of this magnitude, it would be Jim 
GARDNER. Not in my time in the House 
have I seen a young man with more 
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political savvy and knowledge than 
young Jim GARDNER., He has a way about 
him very similar to that of Jack Ken- 
nedy when he was of the same age. He 
has a rare political phenomenon in get- 
ting people to see issues through his 
eyes. In the past he has come up against 
almost impossible odds, and he pre- 
vailed. He has that political instinct of 
independence together with intelligence 
which always stands him well not only 
in his own party but among independ- 
ents and the fringe areas of the opposing 
party. 

This young man is going to be heard 
of in the future because he stands for 
something, and he has that knack of 
selling this image to everyone. 

The article by Willard Edwards fol- 
lows: 

CAPITAL VIEWS 
(By Willard Edwards) 

WASHINGTON, July 15.— My heart bleeds 
for you newspaper people come election 
night Nov. 5,” said a Senate leader. “You'll 
soon wear out the word ‘upset’ in headlines 
reporting the results all over the country and 
be frantic for a substitute. It’s going to be a 
night of stunning surprises.” 

It was only one man’s opinion but it came 
from a veteran politician, rich in years and 
guile, who was voicing an uneasy suspicion 
growing among professionals—that the usual 
rules for judging voter trends must be aban- 
doned in 1968. 

Something's going on in the minds of the 
voters that’s difficult to pinpoint, they agree. 

The same uncertainty, it is reported on 
Capitol hill, has spread to those prophets 
who make a lucrative living out of election 
predictions—the pollsters. While they brave- 
ly continue to publish fluctuating percent- 
ages, purporting to show the rise and fall in 
fortunes of major candidates for high office, 
they have been shaken by humiliating bloop- 
ers in the primaries and are worried about 
the long and treacherous road ahead. 


PREDICTS GOP SWEEP AT TOP OF TICKET 


The speaker above, a southern Democrat 
and a power in Congress, foresaw “a Repub- 
lican sweep” at the top of the ticket in No- 
vember. He thanked the fates that he was not 
a candidate this year. But he was quick to 
add that he glimpsed the possibility of many 
Republican stalwarts being toppled from of- 
fice in state and local elections. 

“It’s going to be a bad year for those in 
power in many states,” he said. “The de- 
mands for a change will hit both parties. 
Republicans too long in office will be just as 
vulnerable as Democrats in the same situa- 
tion, Some famous names will be missing 
when Congress meets again in January.” 

Asked to cite a specific example of an up- 
set, the senator said he would stick to the 
deep South with which he was familiar and 
predicted: 

“You will see a Republican governor of 
North Carolina for the first time in this cen- 
tury. Jim Gardner is the underdog, accord- 
ing to all the experts, but he has what is 
called ‘style’ in this period of our history 
and he will also profit from voter dissatisfac- 
tion with the ‘ins’ who, in this case, are the 
Democrats.” 

This forecast was checked with others. Not 
surprisingly, it was rejected by many ob- 
servers of the southern political scene. Some 
gave it respectful consideration, however, 
noting that Rep. James C. Gardner, a fresh- 
man congressman now seeking the governor's 
chair of his native state, is adept in sur- 
prising the experts. 

Gardner, now 35, was brushed off as an 
upstart when he challenged the veteran, 
Harold Cooley, for a seat in Congress in 1964, 
but he almost won and rolled to a smashing 
victory over the prestigious Cooley in 1966. 
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There simply were not enough Republican 
votes to elect him and Democratic leaders 
faced a disturbing reality—that he had és- 
tablished a Democratic following. 


UNFRIENDLY CRITIC CALLS HIM SUAVE 


An unfriendly critic snorted that Gardner 
was “suave, very charming, smooth as glass,” 
but conceded that he had “an uncanny 
ability to gauge the public temper.” He added 
that Lt. Gov. Robert W. Scott, the Demo- 
cratic nominee for governor, had “managed 
to bore the electorate in the primary.” 

“TI was on the platform with Gardner at a 
rally in Asheville,” said another observer, 
“and it was easy to see that he and Republi- 
can voters are carrying on a love affair. About 
800 people had come in from the mountains 
and paid $2 apiece to hear him. They were 
glassy-eyed with rapture. They weren’t in- 
terested in issues. He was their boy. 

“It wasn’t just a Republican phenomenon, 
Everywhere I went in the state, I found 
Democrats just waiting to vote for Gardner. 
They won't switch parties but they'll vote 
for him.“ 

Gardner, the essence of confidence [the op- 
position calls him cocky], did not quarrel 
with the prediction. He is accustomed to 
beating the professionals, the pollsters, and 
the odds. Opposed in the May primary by the 
state’s old guard G. O. P. leadership, he 
astonished everyone by piling up a 74 per- 
cent majority over a respected opponent. He 
expects to repeat the surprise in November 
by stressing a campaign theme that “It is 
time for a change in North Carolina.” 

All over the nation this fall, in close to 500 
gubernatorial, senatorial and congressional 
contests, young candidates like Gardner, both 
Democratic and Republican, will be pound- 
ing that “time for a change” slogan. Their 
opponents will be, for the most part, oldsters 
forced to defend a record which has left the 
electorate restless and resentful. This year of 
political surprises may, indeed, be climaxed 
by an election night when upsets are 
common. 


CONSTITUENT PRAISES PROMPT, 
COURTEOUS, AND EFFICIENT 
SERVICE OF ST. PAUL OFFICE OF 
are SECURITY ADMINISTRA- 

ON 


HON. JOSEPH E. KARTH 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 17, 1968 


Mr. KARTH. Mr. Speaker, those of us 
who are privileged to serve as Congress- 
men are constantly bombarded by con- 
stituents with complaints about the 
shortcomings of the social security sys- 
tem. 

The other day, however, I was most 
pleasantly surprised to receive a letter 
from a business leader who has several 
wonderful comments to make about 
medicare and the prompt, courteous, and 
efficient service of the St. Paul Social 
Security Administration. 

I would like to share with readers of 
the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp this letter 
from Mr. Dan M. Gephart who serves so 
ably as manager of the St. Paul Chapter 
of the National Electrical Contractor’s 
Association and as trustee of the Electri- 
cal Industry Board of St. Paul: 

ELECTRICAL INDUSTRY BOARD or St. PAUL, 
Hon. JOSEPH KARTH, 

Rayburn House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Joe: Knowing the trend of Americans 
to protest, criticize, and dissent, I thought it 
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might be enlightening for you to know of 
one American who has a kind word to say 
about our Government and one of its pro- 
grams. 

I recently applied for Social Security and 
was given courteous and considerate treat- 
ment by the employees of the Government 
with whom I came in contact. Checks from 
Kansas City have arrived on schedule. 

Recently Mrs. Gephart had an operation 
and out of a total bill of over $2,500, Medicare 
covered all but several hundred dollars. 
Within a matter of a few days after the bills 
were submitted to the Traveler’s Insurance 
Company, reimbursement was made with an 
itemized list of charges, the amount covered 
by Medicare, and the reimbursement to 
which I was entitled. 

The Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare and the Traveler’s Insurance Com- 
pany, who it has selected in Minnesota to 
handle Medicare claims, are both to be com- 
plimented on their efficiency and courtesy 
which was so apparent in my recent ex- 
perience. 

The Social Security Administration of that 
Department, located as you know, in the 
same building where you have your office in 
St. Paul, is likewise to be complimented on 
the efficiency and courtesy demonstrated by 
their employees. 

There are many in our Country who have 
contended that “senior citizens” are not re- 
ceiving the attention due them by our Fed- 
eral Government. You have at least one 
“senior citizen constituent” who has nothing 
but respect for the Government and this 
“bureaucracy” of ours for its humane 
understanding of the problems of its senior 
citizens. 

My respect extends also to those legislators, 
such as yourself, who have made this 
“bureaucracy” work. 

With best personal regards, I remain, 

Yours very truly, 
Dan M. GEPHART. 


S. 2658—GRAVE MISTAKE IN PUBLIC 
ECONOMIC POLICY 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 17, 1968 


Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the least worthwhile items of legislation 
currently before the House is S. 2658, 
which would permit an increase in truck 
sizes and weights on the National System 
of Interstate and Defense Highways. 

There have been charges and counter- 
charges regarding the economic implica- 
tions of this legislation. I am happy, how- 
ever, to offer some definitive analysis of 
these factors in the form of a doctoral 
dissertation entitled “Current Issues in 
the Regulation of Motor Vehicle Sizes 
and Weights.” 

Prepared by Dr. John W. Fuller III, 
at Washington State University, Pull- 
man, Wash., the dissertation looks into 
the claims of the trucking industry rela- 
tive to the estimated cost and projected 
benefits of S. 2658. 

Dr. Fuller’s background is in the field 
of economics. He received his A.B. de- 
gree from San Diego State College in 
California in 1962. He spent the summers 
of 1966 and 1967 as a transport economist 
for the Western Highway Institute, an 
arm of the American Trucking Associa- 
tion, and he can be considered an ex- 
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pert in the field of truck weights and 
widths. 

Because the issues in S. 2658 are of 
such great importance, I insert the first 
of the seven chapters of Dr. Fuller’s 
thesis at this point in the RECORD. 
Others of my colleagues will insert later 
chapters so that all of Dr. Fuller's re- 
search findings will be made known to 
the Members of this body. 

Dr. Fuller’s research led him to the 
following conclusion: : 


The very great excess of public and social 
costs over the private benefits discovered 
by this thesis suggests that any general 
motor vehicle size and weight increase at 
this time would be a grave mistake in public 
economic policy. The recent proposals for size 
and weight increases at the Federal level, 
and the numerous proposals at the state level 
that appear continuously, do not appear eco- 
nomically justifiable. Passage of a bill such 
as S. 2658 could result in a serious drain on 
US. resources. These economic resources 
could be used to far greater advantage else- 
where in the economy. 


The first chapter of Dr. Fuller’s thesis 
follows: 


CURRENT ISSUES IN THE REGULATION OF MOTOR 
VEHICLE SIZES AND WEIGHTS 


(By John Williams Fuller III) 
CHAPTER I. INTRODUCTION 


Certain physical characteristics of motor 
vehicles operated on public highways in the 
United States are regulated by Federal, State, 
and local governments. In normal operations, 
motor trucks, truck-tractor combinations, 
and buses are prohibited in the public in- 
terest from exceeding maximum dimensions 
of vehicle height, width, length, and weight. 
It is the purpose of this study to present the 
current issues involved in motor vehicle size 
and weight regulation and, utilizing the 
framework of economic analysis, to provide 
a critical evaluation in the public interest 
of widespread demands by commercial ve- 
hicle operators for substantial increases in 
maximum allowable vehicle dimensions. 


The rationale for size and weight regulation 


There would be no need for legislation 
prescribing maximum vehicle sizes and 
weights were motor vehicles of greater and 
of lesser dimensions to have equal perform- 
ance characteristics, equal effects on high- 
way construction and maintenance expendi- 
tures, and were highway carriers not in 
competition for passengers and freight with 
other transport modes. As it is, the common 
operation on public highways of motor ve- 
hicles with such vastly different acceleration 
and other performance characteristics as are 
typical of trucks, buses, and automobiles 
suggests the need for regulation to promote 
maximum safety and convenience for all ve- 
hicles operated on the public ways. 

Long before the beginning of automotive 
travel, engineers were aware that heavier 
vehicles require stronger roads to support 
their weight without excessive stress, undue 
wear, and consequent need for repair and re- 
placement. Wider vehicles, in comparison 
with the typical passenger automobile, re- 
quire greater lane widths for safety and 
maneuverability. Public highways, as com- 
mon carrier transport agencies, have tradi- 
tionally been held responsible for meeting the 
needs of all comers without undue discrimi- 
nation. In keeping with this obligation, no 
one class of vehicle can be allowed to ad- 
versely affect the operational freedom of an- 
other class of motor vehicle physically capa- 
ble of using the same ways without being in 
opposition to the public interest in a sound 
transportation system. Logically, a vehicle 
which by reason of excess dimensions or poor 
operating characteristics does adversely af- 
fect the operation or safety of other motor 
vehicles can be prohibited from entering the 
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traffic stream or held to certain routes or 
conditions which minimize the adverse ef- 
fects on other traffic. 

The fact that highway and other trans- 
portation modes are in pervasive competition 
for passengers and freight in numerous 
transport markets means the public is vitally 
interested in an allocation of resources 
among modes that will best promote eco- 
nomic efficiency. If, for example, public in- 
vestment in highways is more extensive than 
the market for highway freight transporta- 
tion will support through a given set of cost- 
based user fees, and the difference is sup- 
plied through indirect subsidy to highway 
freight carriers, the traffic of other transport 
agencies which are lower-cost carriers may 
be adversely affected in a manner which is 
uneconomic to society. 

Thus, the various purposes for which size 
and weight limitations have been enacted 
may be summarized, as was done by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission in 1941, to 
include one or more of the following: 

“(1) protection of existing highways and 
bridges from destructive loads or loads con- 
sidered to be destructive, and also protec- 
tion of bridges from injury by vehicles of 
excessive dimensions; (2) conservation of the 
resources of a State by enabling the provi- 
sion of roads and bridges of standards con- 
sistent with the needs of the State and 
with its economic ability to bear the attend- 
ant costs; (3) promotion of safety and the 
abatement of nuisances in road use; and 
(4) the advancement of a State's interest in 
other ways, as through the control of com- 
petition between different forms of trans- 
portation.’ 


The history of motor vehicle size and weight 
regulation 

For some 40 years prior to the Federal-Aid 
Highway Act of 1956, the dimensions and 
weights of motor vehicles were regulated 
solely by state and local law. State legisla- 
tion continues to play the predominant role 
in size and weight regulation because the 
major portion of public highway mileage is 
owned and operated by the states, However, 
with respect to the granting of Federal funds, 
the 1956 Act stated that: 

“No funds authorized to be appropriated 
for any fiscal year . . shall be apportioned 
to any State within the boundaries of which 
the Interstate System may lawfully be used 
be vehicles with weight in excess of eighteen 
thousand pounds carried on any one axle, 
or, with a tandem-axle weight in excess of 
thirty-two thousand pounds, or with an 
overall gross weight in excess of seventy- 
three thousand two hundred and eighty 
pounds, or with a width in excess of ninety- 
six inches, or the corresponding maximum 
weights or maximum widths permitted for 
vehicles using the public highways of such 
State under laws or regulations established 
by appropriate State authority in effect on 
July 1, 1956, whichever is the greater.” * 

This is the sole Federal entry into size 
and weight regulation and the size and 
weight maxima specified apply only to motor 
vehicle operations on the Interstate System. 
The Federal limits are maxima. Except for 
dimensions allowed under “grandfather” 
rights, as stated in the Act, a state cannot 
lawfully permit vehicles operated on the 
Interstate System to exceed those maxima 
without risking loss of Federal funds. 

Regulation by the states evolved as motor 
vehicle carrying capacities rose in relation to 
the ability of the highways to support larger 
and heavier vehicles. The first trucks manu- 
factured, using automobile frames but fea- 
turing body shells built to hold freight, were 
designed to carry loads comparable to the 
usual ton or two carried in a horse-drawn 


1U.S., Congress, House, Federal Regulation 
of the Sizes and Weight of Motor Vehicles, 
H. Doc. 354, 77th Cong., Ist sess., 1944, pp. 4-5, 

*Highways (Federal-Aid Highway Act), 
U.S. Code, Vol. V, sec. 127 (1956). 
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wagon. Progress was rapid though, and eyi- 
dence is available which suggests that before 
1906 gasoline-powered trucks of 5-ton load 
capacity were in common use and, in Great 
Britain at least, there were steam-powered 
trucks in existence of 14-ton capacity. In 
fact, there is evidence in Germany of a triples 
combination in 1905, a 6-axle truck plus two 
trailers, the total being of 20-ton carrying 
capacity. Doubles combinations of 1214-ton 
capacity were apparently common in the U.S. 
by 1912.5 

The roads in the earliest period, about the 
turn of the century, were developed for and 
compatible with the safe passage of the usual 
ton or two carried in a wagon drawn by a 
team of horses. However, with the early and 
rapid growth of large vehicles traveling at 
relatively high speeds, regulations were 
adopted that limited axle and gross vehicle 
weights in order to safeguard travel and 
protect the highways from the deleterious 
effects of heavier vehicles. The state regula- 
tions which were instituted in the United 
States prescribed numerous limitations on 
the width, height, and length of trucks, 
buses, and truck-tractor combinations in 
addition to governing gross weights, axle 
weights, tires, and axle spacings. Simultane- 
ously, road carrying capabilities were in- 
creased and by 1921 most major roads in the 
U.S. were planned for the carriage of 15-ton 
gross loads. 

State regulations of the above sort, while 
obviously in the public interest where neces- 
sary to protect the public investment in 
highways and to ensure the safety and con- 
venience of travelers, resulted in weight and 
size restrictions which varied widely from 
state to state. It was a difficult matter of 
engineering under new conditions to produce 
highways in accord with the new demand 
for automotive pleasure travel and truck 
freight transport. Equally difficult problems 
arose of equitable highway taxation and 
financing with untried sources. Certainly, 
regulatory differences were to be expected if 
only because highways of the several states 
came to be built to varying standards and 
encountered disparate climatic conditions. 
However, charges were also made that vehicle 
specifications were responsive to political 
pressures from old and new transport 
agencies, 

Partly to throw additional light on such 
interstate variations in vehicle size and 
weight regulation, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission was directed by the Motor 
Carrier Act of 1935 and the Transportation 
Act of 1940 to investigate the need for 
Federal regulation of motor vehicle dimen- 
sions, While the resulting report suggested 
that the Commission should be authorized to 
remove unreasonable discriminations against 
interstate commerce, Federal regulation of 
sizes and weights was not to come in any 
form for another 15 years. 

When Congress authorized construction of 


Ernest F. Mills, “The Commercial Motor 
Vehicle in Great Britain,” Cassier’s Mag- 
azine, XXX, No. 3 (July, 1906), 221-31. 

J. F. Gairns, “Commercial Motor Vehicles, 
Part I,” Cassier’s Magazine, XXVIII, No. 3 
(July, 1905) , 193-212, and idem, “Commercial 
Motor Vehicles, Part II.“ ibid., XXVIII, No. 
4 (August, 1905), 284-99. 

Louis Ruprecht, “Cost of Operating Motor 
Trucks,” Engineering Magazine, XLIV, No. 1 
(October, 1912), 118-20. 

See U.S., Congress, Senate, Committee on 
Interstate Commerce, Regulation of Sizes 
and Weights of Motor Vehicles, Hearings be- 
fore a subcommittee of the Committee on 
Interstate Commerce, Senate, on S. 2015, A 
Bill to Amend the Interstate Commerce Act, 
as Amended, to Provide for the Regulation 
of the Sizes and Weights of Motor Vehicles 
Engaged in Transportation in Interstate or 
Foreign Commerce, Part I, 77th Cong. Ist 
sess., 1941, and Part II, 77th Cong., 2d sess., 
1942. 
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the National System of Interstate and De- 
fense Highways in 1956, it endorsed the 
state limits placed on bus, truck, and truck- 
tractor combination single-axle weights, 
tandem-axle weights, gross weights, and 
widths.’ These are the only Federal stand- 
ards governing motor vehicle dimensions and 
weights and apply solely to those vehicles 
permitted by a state to use the Interstate 
System within that state; no Federal limita- 
tions apply on vehicle size or weight for use 
on the Federal-aid primary, secondary, and 
urban systems.“ 

Currently, then, we have regulation by two 
levels of government. Both Federal and state 
limits apply to weight characteristics and 
vehicle widths. States alone regulate vehicle 
heights and lengths. Compliance with Fed- 
eral limits is obtainable only through re- 
stricting Federal aid to states which permit 
the operation of over-weight or over-sized 
vehicles on the Interstate System. The 
states rely upon their police powers for 
enforcement, 


Key current regulatory issues 

Numerous attempts have been made dur- 
ing the past decade to change state size and 
weight limits. In fact, during the first half of 
1967, bills to change vehicle length limita- 
tions were introduced in 16 state legislatures. 
Many proposals have been adopted in recent 
years, resulting in considerable changes in the 
restrictions on length, with 65-foot doubles 
operations now legal almost across the 
United States. Recently attempts have been 
made to pass legislation authorizing the op- 
eration of longer triples combinations and 
under certain specified conditions, which 
will be discussed in Chaper II, triples are 
legal today in Idaho, Nevada, and Oregon. In 
isolated cases, state height allowances have 
been raised, and in numerous instances, 
state maximum axle- and _ gross-weight 
allowances have been increased. State 
changes in vehicle dimensions will be fur- 
ther described in the next chapter. 

Up to 1968, there has been no change in 
the 1956 Federal vehicle standards for ap- 
plication on the Interstate System. State 
standards for state highways in some in- 
stance have been raised above the limits 
applicable on Interstate highways and in 
other cases have been increased to the most 
commonly occurring limits in effect on the 
Interstate System of 18,000-pound single- 
axle loads, 32,000-pound tandem-axle loads, 
and 73,280-pound gross-weight maximums. 
However, on November 15, 1967, Senator War- 
ren G. Magnuson, joined by 21 other Sena- 
tors, introduced a bill, S. 2658, to amend 


T See page 3, supra, The National System of 
Interstate and Defense Highways, popularly 
known as the Interstate System, is a specifi- 
cally designated 41,000-mile portion of the 
Federal-aid primary system connecting major 
population centers with high-level, limited 
access freeways. Under the law, construction 
is to be completed by 1972, although this 
completion date cannot be met and will likely 
be changed to 1975. The system is designed 
to accommodate traffic volumes anticipated 
20 years from the date of construction. 

* In addition to the Interstate portion, the 
Federal-aid primary system is composed of 
major highways designated by the states to 
receive Federal highway grants-in-aid. The 
primary system was originally limited in 
each state to 4 maximum of 7% of the rural 
mileage existing at the time of the Federal- 
aid Highway Act of 1921. The Federal-aid 
secondary system consists of principal sec- 
ondary and feeder roads linking farms, mar- 
kets, and smaller communities with the pri- 
mary system. All Federal-aid systems are 
part of state and local highway systems and 
include (since 1944) urban portions of these 
systems. Whereas the Interstate System is 
financed 90% by Federal funds and 10% 
from state sources, the remaining Federal- 
aid mileage is financed on a 50-50 basis be- 
tween the Federal government and the states. 
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weight and width limitations. On December 
14, 1967, H.R. 14474, a companion bill to S. 
2658, was introduced in the House by Repre- 
sentative John C. Kluczynski in conjunction 
with 10 other Representatives. H.R. 14474 is 
identical to the Senate bill; both seek in- 
creased maximums. 

Now at issue before the Congress and the 
state legislatures is the question whether 
the relevant considerations of highway 
plant, public necessity and convenience, 
vehicle technology, and the needs of com- 
merce lend support for significant increases 
in allowable motor vehicle size and weight 
limits. What is the public interest in size 
and weight limits? What set of limits will 
best protect the public interest? Have techni- 
cal considerations, for example of motor ve- 
hicle motive power and braking, undergone 
sufficient evolution to compel modification 
of earlier standards? Is the highway plant 
equipped to handle larger and heavier vehi- 
cles? Is the present structure of highway 
taxation or user fees compatible with pro- 
posed standards? If not, what changes need 
be made in user fees in the interest of 
equity, economy, and a sound transportation 
system? 

Scope and methodology of study 


These issues present a challenge to all 
those interested in a sound public policy for 
transportation and a tax structure provid- 
ing equity of consideration in public ex- 
penditure among competing alternatives. 
Improperly established size and weight 
standards can have repercussions not only 
on all highway users, but can strongly affect 
the viability of other transport modes as 
well. Unless user fees to recover taxpayer 
costs are carefully designed on the basis of 
adequate information, the result may be 
an undesirable allocation of public resources 
among transport modes and among compet- 
ing demands for government investment. 

This study attempts to ascertain the eco- 
nomic feasibility of increased size and weight 
standards of the magnitudes suggested in 
current legislative proposals and by con- 
cerned transportation interests. The study 
gives attention both to quantifiable and to 
nonquantifiable aspects of public (social) 
and private (shipper and carrier) costs. 
Chapter II sets forth the present status of 
maximum size and weight standards for 
motor vehicles in some detail. In that chap- 
ter, an attempt will be made to show the 
motor vehicles affected by maximum vehicle 
standards and the volume and types of traf- 
fic carried by them. Factors influencing the 
demand of motor vehicle operators for great- 
er size and weight standards are then sum- 
marized and evaluated. Finally, the current 
proposals for changed standards are briefly 
described. 

The economic and technological issues 
which clearly must be considered in order 
to determine the feasibility of higher size 
and weight standards are introduced in 
Chapter III within an economic framework 
of benefit-cost analysis. Chapter IV de- 
scribes the arguments of both proponents 
and opponents of size and weight changes, 
as presented in the Senate Hearings on 
S. 2658. Chapter V reviews the available evi- 
dence on possible carrier benefits obtainable 
through increased sizes and weights. This 
chapter provides estimates of the probable 
private cost savings which could accrue to 
operators of the larger and heavier vehicles. 
Chapter VI examines the additional high- 
way construction, maintenance, and operat- 


ing costs, and the social costs to common. 


users of the highways and non-highway 
users, that would be entailed if higher size 
and weight limitations came about. An 
effort will be made to quantify these costs 
as offsets to the private gains from higher 
size and weight restrictions to be estimated 
in Chapter V. The final chapter compares 
the probable private benefits with the pub- 
lic and social costs occasioned by higher 
size and weight limitations, and analyzes 
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whether the net social benefits justify larger 
and heavier motor vehicles on the public 
highways. Since there will be additional in- 
vestment costs in highways to accommodate 
larger and heavier vehicles, suggestions will 
be made with respect to a desirable user fee 
program in case more liberal size and weight 
standards are authorized. Finally, an evalu- 
ation will be undertaken concerning 
whether, all factors considered, higher size 
and weight standards will promote an 
efficient division of traffic and resources. 

Throughout the dissertation, emphasis will 
be placed on providing a clear analytical 
framework which takes into full account 
both the benefits and the costs which would 
predictably occur through imposition of re- 
vised motor vehicle size and weight stand- 
ards. In this analysis, an incremental ap- 
proach will be taken. There will be pragmatic 
attention to the marginal effects of specific 
marginal variations in vehicle dimensions. 
Each change under consideration will be 
carefully examined to determine its social 
desirability. The main concern of the study 
is with the overall social results of imple- 
menting an integrated program of size and 
weight liberalization. The question this study 
wishes to answer is whether increased size 
and weight standards will produce a net 
social gain in terms of efficient resource use 
in all transport modes throughout the eco- 
nomy. 


CONGRESSMAN MINSHALL OPPOSES 
CENSUS BUREAU SNOOPING 


HON. WILLIAM E. MINSHALL 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 17, 1968 


Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Speaker, the pro- 
posed 1970 census questionnaire is out- 
rageous. 

The idea of the Census Bureau fining 
or locking up American citizens if they 
decline to answer intimate family ques- 
tions is shocking and preposterous. I can 
conceive of no legitimate reason for the 
Government of a free people to poke and 
pry into the personal affairs of citizens 
under the guise of taking a population 
count. 

Public indignation is rising as 1970 
approaches. As one of my constituents 
so aptly put it in a recent letter: 

This is certainly George Orwell's Big 
Brother appearing long before 1984. 


It is not surprising that the present 
administration should seek to invade the 
sanctity of the American home in this 
matter. It has attempted in countless 
ways to intrude its will on private citi- 
zens, to turn the individual into a mere 
statistic, a part of a voting bloc, a cap- 
tive of big government. 

What does surprise me is the apathy 
of this Congress which should be respon- 
sive to the wishes of the people in cor- 
recting this matter. Our very able col- 
league and my good friend, Congressman 
BErrs, has done a heroic job of exposing 
the plans of the Census Bureau. He has 
taken the floor time and again to protest 
and he has introduced an excellent bill 
to limit the mandatory questions which 
the censustaker may ask. 

There is tremendous public support for 
this legislation. Yet the Subcommittee 
on Census of the House Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service accorded it 
only 1 day of hearings last October. No 
further action is scheduled. 
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Because I feel so strongly that this is 
an intolerable situation, I am today in- 
troducing an identical bill as an expres- 
sion of my vehement objection to the 
proposed questionnaire. I urge the Post 
Office Committee to reconsider the meas- 
ure, and to speed it to the floor so that 
we can act on it. 

Our outstanding television-radio sta- 
tion in Cleveland, WJW, has done an 
excellent job of capsulizing the facts on 
this situation and I include it at this 
point in the RECORD: 

TELLING ALL, OR ELSE 

Some powerful people in Washington are 
getting set to ask you some nosy questions 
like these: 

How much money do you make? Please 
include details on all sources, including ali- 
mony, welfare, investments and pensions. 
What’s your property worth or how much 
rent do you pay? What do you own in the 
way of dishwashers, TV and radio sets, auto- 
mobiles, or perhaps a second home? What 
are the facts on your marital, employment, 
educational, and military background? 
Where was everybody in your family, includ- 
ing your grandparents, born? 

Unless Congress blows the whistle soon on 
eager Census Bureaucrats, that’s the extent 
to which you'll have to tell all in 1970—or 
face a $100 ‘ine or 60 days in jail. And there 
are more than 100 other intimate questions 
in the $200 million census project—including 
with whom do you share your bathroom? 

Ohio Congressman Jackson Betts of Find- 
lay is leading a fight to limit mandatory 
questions to name, address, age, sex, race, 
marital status, and who’s visiting in your 
home at the time of census. Mr. Betts’ bill 
wculd make the more obnoxious snooping 
strictly voluntary. 

But the Congressman tells Television 8— 
this station—that Census Bureau pressure 
has his bill in trouble. That’s where a short, 
angry note from you might help. If you agree 
that the census should be restored to its 
original purpose—counting people, not grill- 
ing them—let your Senator or Congressman 
know about it now, while there’s still time. 


COUNTY FIRE BUREAU INITIATES 
THREE INNOVATIONS 


HON. CLARENCE D. LONG 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 17, 1968 


Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
the Times in Essex, Md., recently pub- 
lished a fine article about the Baltimore 
County Fire Department’s new innova- 
tions. I would like to commend the Times 
for a fine article in the public interest 
and the fire department for a good job 
in service to the community, by includ- 
ing the following article in the RECORD: 


COUNTY Fire BUREAU INITIATES THREE 
INNOVATIONS 


Three innovations designed to save money 
and earn the respect and good will of counti- 
ans have been instituted within the county's 
Fire Bureau, according to Chief Winfield H. 
Wineholt. 

According to the chief, they include “home- 
made” utility trucks (used as personnel car- 
riers), a mobile filtered compressed air sup- 
ply vehicle (to refill the compressed air bot- 
tles at sites of smoky fires), and water 
vacuum cleaners (for interior water removal 
after a fire is out). 
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The first of two utility trucks has been 
added to the fleet of fire fighting vehicles 
now assigned to the Catonsville station. A 
second, when completed, will be housed at 
Golden Ring. 

These “homemade” units were former am- 
bulances which had reached the “trade-in” 
age but, instead, were redesigned, overhauled 
and completely renovated by Fire Bureau per- 
sonnel in the Towson repair shop. 

In short, Chief Wineholt explained, “we re- 
built what amounted to a $150 trade-in al- 
lowance into a vitally needed personnel car- 
rier which will transport 12 firefighters to 
and from the scene of a fire. We've filled a 
need and saved some money doing it. And, 
we expect to continue to convert such vehi- 
cles as they are needed.” 

Additional savings also accrue in other 
areas, Chief Wineholt added. Before the in- 
troduction of the utility truck, he said, men 
who were to be relieved had to stay on the 
grounds on overtime pay or were shuttled 
back to their station in a battalion chief’s 
car, while those coming on duty would drive 
their own car to the fire ground or also be 
shuttled there by a departmental car. 

With the innovation of the utility truck, 
the entire shift change can be taken to the 
fire grounds at one time and the relieved 
shift brought back on the same trip. 

Another money-saving idea soon to be in- 
troduced into the bureau is the air cascade 
truck, a unique vehicle which will have the 
capacity to refill filter compressed air bot- 
tles used by firefighters during smoky fires. 
It will also carry 12 chemical-type gas and 
smoke mask outfits. 

Equipped with six cylinders of filtered 
compressed air, hooked up in a series along 
one wall of the truck and attached to an air 
compressor, the unit will enable used up 
bottles of filtered compressed air to be re- 
filled at the scene and used over and over 
again, Cost for refilling each bottle is placed 
at 15 cents. 

Chief Wineholt said that commercial cost 
for such refilling is approximately $3. 

Each bottle will last from 30 to 40 minutes. 
The shemical-type mask will serve for 60 to 
75 minutes. 

The third innovation, the water vacuum, 
has been instituted as a good will gesture 
and to prevent additional damage to floors, 
ceiling rugs and other household and interior 
furnishings. Firefighters employ this device 
to rid all interiors of buildings of excess 
water after conventional pumping procedures 
have been utilized. All ladder trucks in the 
county carry this new piece of equipment. 

“This courtesy,” Chief Wineholt en- 
thused, “not only has practical value but 
greatly lessens the shock of the homeowner 
when he first views the interior of his house 
for the first time after the firefighters have 
finished their job.” 


PENETRATING ANALYSIS OF 
RURAL POVERTY 


HON. JOHN G. DOW 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 17, 1968 


Mr. DOW. Mr. Speaker, appended be- 
low is an address delivered by Mr. 
Howard Bertsch, administrator, Farmers 
Home Administration, before the Con- 
ference on Rural Poverty at New York 
State University in Delhi, on June 20, 
1968. 

This survey of the problem is not just 
a routine of platitudes. Mr. Bertsch gets 
into some of the deeper, more subjec- 
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tive considerations and expresses them 
very well. Along with his address, I sub- 
mit a statement of my own that was read 
at the conference by Mrs. Dow who was 
present, as follows: 


ADDRESS BY HOWARD BERTSCH, ADMINISTRATOR, 
FARMERS HOME ADMINISTRATION, BEFORE 
CONFERENCE ON RURAL POVERTY AT NEW 
YORK STATE UNIVERSITY, DELHI, N.Y., JUNE 
20, 1968 


Three and one-half years ago, President 
Johnson jarred the national conscience and 
shattered public complacency by declaring a 
war on poverty. 

In so doing, he focused public attention on 
a national blight in the midst of an affluent 
society and he transformed our sense of 
guilt and uneasy concern into national pur- 
pose and commitment. 

Elimination of poverty finally had become 
official public policy. 

And for those of us who had long been 
troubled by watching the corrosive, dead- 
ening effects of poverty on our society, this 
was, indeed, a most happy moment. 

And when a responsive 89th Congress en- 
acted a series of unprecedented programs 
such as the Economic Opportunity Act, the 
new housing program, medicare, and new 

to revitalize rural America, many 
people believed that the millennium had 
come and that it would be only a matter of a 
few short years and poverty would be wiped 
forever from the face of this nation. 

Well, it hasn't quite turned out that way. 

The poor we still have with us. 

Some of them are camped in Washington 
desperately trying to dramatize their wretch- 
ed lot. 

Others are still in their ghettoes and still 
others are to be found scattered throughout 
rural America—in all, some 30 million disad- 
vantaged Americans. 

To the questions: “Have we failed?”—I 
would say “no.” 

For two reasons: 

First, we have made some very measurable 
gains during the last three and one-half 
years. Some are more apparent and visible 
than others to the public view. We have, for 
instance, established for the first time the 
semblance of a solid organizational structure 
to fight poverty which we have never had 
before. I refer to the Community Action 
groups throughout the country. I refer to the 
Technical Action Panels we have set up in 
all fifty states and in some 3,000 rural coun- 
ties. 

It has been a slow and arduous job setting 
up this organization and getting it to func- 
tion effectively. 

But three years ago we had nothing to 
work with on an organized basis, Our efforts 
then were experimental, tentative and largely 
haphazard. We made our share of mistakes 
in our fumbling efforts and, unfortunately, 
these mistakes were too often blown up all 
out of proportion by the press and the foes 
of this war. And since we are an impatient 
nation of people wanting instant results to 
complex problems, we not only have had to 
overcome our own mistakes but we had to 
do it under the cruel glare of public criticism, 
much of it unjustified. 

In addition, we can be heartened by the 
many fine programs we have launched. We 
have worked out the bugs in these programs 
and they are now working effectively. I shall 
mention only a few: 

Job Corps—Headstart—Upward Bound— 
Work Study—Teacher Corps—job retrain- 
ing—housing—food stamp program—com- 
munity facilities loan programs—and the 
rural outreach function. 

All of these programs now have their own 
momentum and are, at last, starting to ac- 
complish what we had hoped to do with them 
in the beginning. 
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Another thing we have now which we 
didn't have three years ago, is that we have 
a nationwide corps of trained people—trained 
troops, if you will—to fight the war on pov- 
erty. When we started we had to enlist thou- 
sands of men and women and young people 
to our cause who often had little else in their 
favor than enthusiasm, zeal and energy. But, 
thank God, they had that. 

Now, today, these are trained, professional 
people. 

This brings me to the second reason why 
I believe we have not failed. 

It is this: we have learned much during 
these three and one-half years, and knowl- 
edge and know-how is as important as pro- 
grams and money in this war on poverty. 

We have learned that there are no quick 
and easy solutions to the problems of pov- 
erty—no shortcuts to grubbing out the root 
causes of poverty that are so deeply im- 
bedded in our society. We have learned as 
we have in other wars—that war is not cheap. 

But probably most important of all, we are 
beginning to learn what poverty really is, 
what causes it, what perpetuates it. 

No other social problem in America is so 
little understood. 

This was true of most of us when we started 
out some three years ago and it applies to 
most of the general public today. 

They just do not understand how complex 
and elusive this problem is. And this gives 
rise to the surge of impatience from the 
public at large and from the poor themselves 
who somehow feel that the war on poverty is 
failing. 

People fail to understand that poverty is 
much more than a matter of economics—a 
matter of inadequate incomes. 

Ignorance, lack of education, poor health, 
hunger and malnutrition are all universal in- 
gredients of poverty. 

But poverty is also the lack of access to a 
respected position in society and the lack 
of power to do anything about it. 

It is insecurity and unstable homes. 

It is a way of life for those who live in it 
and it has a culture all its own. 

These characteristics apply to poverty 
wherever you find it, but rural poverty, as 
we all know, has, in addition, its own unique 
and special problems. 

In the first place, the environment in 
which rural poverty exists is a particularly 
forbidding one. 

Much of rural poverty is invisible because 
it is scattered among a dispersed population 
and this makes communication and organi- 
zation extremely difficult. The invisibility of 
rural poverty makes it difficult to convince 
the public, the Congress, and many others 
that poverty really does exist in the country- 
side. The facts are, that nearly half of all 
the nation’s poverty is to be found in rural 
areas where less than a third of the nation’s 
people reside. 

There is also, in rural areas, an absence or 
deficiency of public facilities and services. 
We are gradually overcoming this, but the 
process is slow. 

Local leadership and expertise are often 
lacking in rural areas. 

And in many instances there is deep-seated 
resistance to change. 

These are some of the complex and elusive 
dimensions of the total problem we have to 
deal with. And they are dimensions many of 
us did not really understand three years ago. 
But now we do—and that’s progress. 

But unfortunately this knowledge is not 
shared or understood by the public at large 
and widespread disenchantment has set in 
and it is being reflected in places where it 
hurts us the most—where budget, appropria- 
tions and program decisions are made, 

It is this public disenchantment and our 
national impatience that can cause us to 
lose this war against poverty. It can ulti- 
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mately erode our national commitment to 
this cause. 

And that would be a national tragedy. 

And it would be an inexcusable national 
disaster which we cannot afford. 

The irony of it is, is that we can afford to 
eliminate poverty and all of the other social 
problems of this nation. It isn’t as if we 
weren't rich enough—as if we didn’t have the 
wealth and the resources. We do. What we 
lack is awareness of the magnitude of the 
dangers facing us as a society and a lack of 
real purpose and commitment to solve them. 

Reports of our nation’s economic perform- 
ance in the first quarter showed that the 
Gross National Product soared by $20 bil- 
lion—the largest advance in history. New 
records are being set with each succeeding 
month in production of goods and services 
and all-time highs in personal income and 
personal spending. However you want to 
measure it, our wealth and affluence is un- 
3 anywhere in any country, in any 

e. 

And yet, last April we saw the heart of the 
inner city of our Nation’s Capital go up in 
flames and torn by violence. We saw ma- 
chine guns set up in the shadow of the Capi- 
tol Dome. We, who live there, had to walk 
by armed guards and troops. The same thing 
was happening in Chicago at the same time. 
It will happen again elsewhere or be tragi- 
cally repeated in the same cities. 

It was a time of somber, sober reflection for 
all of us. One could not help but think how 
confused we are about the kind of nation we 
live in, and how little time there is to make 
decisions about the kind of nation we want 
to be. One wonders what keeps us from con- 
fronting the question of our goals and our 
capacities, what the problems are and what 
really needs to be done. 

The economic problem of today is no long- 
er how to create wealth. We have demon- 
strated that. The real problem is how to use 
our wealth—not how to add to our treasure 
but how to invest our resources to build the 
kind of nation we want to live in. 

What we need today—it seems to me—is 
nothing short of a complete reappraisal of 
our basic priorities as a people and as a 
nation. 

While there are no single answers, there 
is one condition that can no longer be 
neglected. That is the nation’s economic 
schizophrenia—our rising private affluence 
amid appalling public need. 

We have urgent and public needs that 
must be met if we are to survive. And in 
our dynamic economy we have the means to 
meet them if we want to. 

Each year the United States creates as 
much new extra wealth as the entire GNP 
of Sweden and Switzerland combined. 

We must use a higher proportion of this 
new wealth each year for investment in pub- 
lic needs. Such investment is essential to our 
economic growth, for each year we are find- 
ing our most important capital is human 
capital; our greatest economic as well as 
humanitarian return is on our investment 
in people. 

For instance, it is estimated by experts 
that about half the growth in output in the 
last 50 years has come from our investment 
in education, training and health. 

We now know beyond doubt that a dollar 
spent now on a deprived youngster, for pre- 
kindergarten training, remedial reading, or 
vocational skill—will be returned many fold 
in just a few years. 

The economic cost of crime is becoming a 
staggering burden—to say nothing of the hu- 
man cost. Yet every school dropout becomes 
a potential candidate for the society of the 
violent. 

As the Undersecretary of Commerce, How- 
ard Samuels, a distinguished native of Can- 
andaigua, New York, said recently: “Some- 
how we have got to get over the idea that 
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private spending is good and public spend- 
ing is bad, We seem to accept only grudgingly 
the need to spend money for water systems or 
projects like Head Start or Upward Bound— 
while hardly questioning the need to air con- 
dition our convertibles. 

“These luxuries are certainly desirable,” he 
went on to say, “and may our blessing con- 
tinue to flow. But let’s make sure we do not 
neglect the investments that enhance the 
quality of our lives—investments in parks, 
and in the minds of the ghetto children and 
in the slums of rural America.” 

We have not learned how to allocate our 
wealth and our resources between private 
spending and public need. 

Let's look at it. 

We spend as much for chewing gum as for 
model cities. We spend as much on hair dye 
as for grants for rural communities. We spend 
as much on pet food as on food stamps for 
the poor, We spend more on tobacco than gov- 
ernment, at all levels, spends on higher edu- 
cation. We spend $300 million for costume 
jewelry and quarrel over whether we should 
spend $10 million for a rural manpower train- 
ing program. 

Can we afford to really fight poverty? Can 
we afford to revitalize rural America. Of 
course we can! Excluding defense, we spend 
only 12 percent of our Gross National Prod- 
uct in the public interest, at all levels of 
government, 

What we cannot afford is to continue to 
neglect our critical social needs. When it 
takes Federal troops to keep order in our 
cities because people are hungry, illhoused, 
jobless and desperate then it is not hard to 
see that the future of our freedoms depends 
upon resolving and solving these social ills. 

“I saw the world around me,” said the 
English writer Daniel Defoe, “one part labor- 
ing for bread, the other part squandering in 
vile excess or empty pleasures—both equally 
miserable because the end they proposed 
fied from them.” 

The end we propose—the just an enduring 
society—still flees from us. But it is within 
our means to achieve. When I look at the 
job waiting to be done, the fantastic re- 
sources we have at our command, I feel like 
Pogo when he said we are faced with “insur- 
mountable opportunity.” We need only the 
commitment and a great deal of national 
patience. 

MESSAGE TO DELHI CONVENTION ON RURAL 

POVERTY BY CONGRESSMAN JOHN G. Dow 


It is a great regret to me that I can’t at- 
tend your conference on rural poverty, but I 
am happy to know that Mrs. Dow can rep- 
resent me. 

I am sure the problems are known better 
to all of you than to me, however, I have 
one or two points that I should like to men- 
tion which have struck me about rural 
poverty, 

For one thing, people in rural areas suffer- 
ing from this trouble have fewer resources 
to draw upon, They are not physically near 
institutions and agencies where they can 
find opportunities for work or help. Being 
out of touch with society generally, they 
don’t have the city stimulus that reaches 
people in the ghetto. Besides, the rural poor 
are barely visible to public officials and 
others who might help them. 

One of the most noteworthy drawbacks 
that I sense among rural poor is their reluc- 
tance or inhibition about asking or demand- 
ing attention. Possibly they feel inferior. 
They are also bound to a Puritan ethic which 
condemns seeking outside help. 

This attitude contrasts very sharply with 
people involved in poverty in the city. In a 
city environment, the poor themselves are 
seldom modest about asking for help. Not 
only that, public agencies and groups which 
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look after them are constantly demanding 
the help also. They are applying to city, 
state, and Federal governments for grants. 
They engineer applications for rural aid far 
in advance of the time when it is expected. 
In fact, city people take as much glee in a 
successful negotiation for Federal funds as a 
businessman who has made a business coup. 

This, you see, is so different from the mod- 
esty, restraint, and local pride that obtains 
in the poorer segments of rural society. 

I hope that your conference will assure 
these rural people that it is no disgrace to 
seek help for themselves. If their living con- 
ditions are improved, then the rural areas 
and our whole society will be the better 
for it. 


OPINION SURVEY 
HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 17, 1968 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, as with 
others Members of the House, I have 
followed the custom of districting to the 
people of the Third Congressional Dis- 
trict of Indiana, at my cost, an opinion 
survey on some of the major issues fac- 
ing the Nation. The tabulations resulting 
from this poll will be sent to the Pres- 
ident, the press, radio and television and 
will be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent I submit this opinion survey for in- 
clusion in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, as 
follows: 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR FRIEND: At this writing Congress is 
debating some of the most crucial issues fac- 
ing the nation. Your opinion on some of 
these issues will be very helpful to me as your 
Congressman. 

To record your opinion, simply take a sharp 
pencil and push out the “yes”, “no” or “un- 
decided” block next to each question on the 
reverse side of this card. (Be sure to remove 
punched tabs from the back of card.) Then 
enclose the card in a stamped envelope and 
mail to: Congressman JOHN BRADEMAS 
(Opinion Survey), 2134 Rayburn House Of- 
fice Building, Washington, D.C., 20515. 

The tabulations resulting from this poll 
will be sent to the President, the newspapers 
and will be printed in the Congressional Rec- 
ord. Your personal answers will, of course, be 
confidential. 

Thank you for giving me your views. If 
you wish to comment on these or any other 
issues, I hope you will write me a letter. 

Cordially, 


JOHN BRADEMAS, 
Member of Congress. 


CONGRESSMAN JOHN BRADEMAS’ OPINION 
Survey 

Do you favor— 

1, Legislation prohibiting mail order gun 
sales and requiring registration of guns? 
Yes O; No D; Undecided O. 

2, A negotiated settlement of the Viet Nam 
War? Yes O; No O; Undecided D. 

3. Remaining in Viet Nam until a complete 
military victory has been achieved? Yes : 
No D; Undecided U. 

4. Lowering the retirement age for Social 
Security benefits below 65? Yes OD; No O; 
Undecided (9. 

5. Lowering the voting age to 18? Yes U: 
No C]; Undecided U. 

6. Electing the President by popular vote 
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instead of through the present electoral col- 
lege system? Yes O; No O; Undecided U. 

7. Legislation to provide jobs in private 
industry or needed public service for unem- 
ployed persons? Yes Q; No D; Undecided O. 

8. Limiting the amount an individual 
farmer or farm corporation can receive in 
Federal subsidies to $10,000 a year? Yes O; 
No O; Undecided UI. 

9. Reducing substantially the 27½ % in- 
come tax depletion allowance permitted oil 
and natural gas producers? Yes O; No Q; 
Undecided (J. 


PERSONAL CHARACTERISTICS 


Your answers will be more helpful if you 
complete this portion of the card. 


1. Sex: Male U: Female D. 

2. Age: —24 D; 25-39 J; 40-64 (7; 

8. Party Preference: Dem. U: 
Indep. U. 

4. Registered to vote? Yes D; No O. 

5. Educational Level Completed: Elem. U: 
High School U: Some Coll. O; Coll. O 

JOHN BRADEMAS, 
Third District, Indiana. 


+65 O. 
Rep. U: 


LOSING A LEADER 
HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 17, 1968 


Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, it has 
been said that the final test of a leader 
is whether he leaves behind him in 
others the conviction and will to carry 
on. I believe the departing superintend- 
ent of schools in Pittsburgh, Dr. Sidney 
Marland, will meet that test, and Pitts- 
burgh will be the better for having the 
benefit of his vision and planning. 

KDKA radio-TV, Pittsburgh, carried 
an excellent editorial recently which 
summarized Dr. Marland’s tenure—the 
magnitude of his undertaking—and the 
mark his administration has left on the 
whole community. We are grateful to 
him, and wish him well. 

Under unanimous consent I submit 
the editorial for inclusion in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, as follows: 


LOSING A LEADER 


It’s too bad that Dr. Sidney Marland de- 
cided to leave Pittsburgh in favor of a less 
strenuous position in New York City. We say 
that because we are losing one of the nation’s 
most prominent public school administra- 
tors. 

Consider for a moment some of the things 
that blossomed in the city schools under the 
Marland administration. 

The nationally-acclaimed plan for the great 
high schools, a plan which called for the 
rebuilding of the entire city school system. 

The city’s first middle school which, as an 
important side effect, brought racial integra- 
tion to ten schools on the north side. 

The so-called Pittsburgh Scholars Pro- 
gram, a sophisticated curriculum for very 
able and ambitious high school students. 

The occupational-vocational-technical pro- 
gram, better known as OVT, which strength- 
ened vocational training, and tied it more 
closely to acacemic studies. 

The nation’s first pre-school orientation 
program for underprivileged children. This 
was the model for the federal program now 
known as Head Start, 

And the nation’s first program for motivat- 
ing underprivileged high school students to 
go on to college. This has become the federal 
program now known as Upward Bound. 
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We are aware that these projects had to 
heve the backing and support of the board 
of education. We are also aware that Dr. Mar- 
land has many critics. Some people say his 
administration has not been responsive to 
the demands of teachers and parents groups. 
But the fact remains that Dr. Marland is a 
most progressive thinker. He set very high 
goals for public education in Pittsburgh, and 
worked hard to achieve them. We hope the 
city schools can maintain the same high 
standard of dedication, and the same striving 
fcr excellence after he is gone. 


THE REPORT SHOWS CALIFORNIA 
CRUDE OIL PRICES TOO LOW 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 17, 1968 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, Califor- 
nia heavy crudes are undervalued, in 
comparison with light crudes, by as much 
as 65 cents per barrel and because of 
strong inflationary pressures and the 
pressing need to maintain adequate 
domestic reserves, general crude price 
increases may be long overdue. 

These are the two basic conclusions in 
a report prepared for Independent Oil 
and Gas Producers of California by the 
Ben Holt Co., consulting engineers. 

The purpose of the report was to de- 
termine the relative value of heavy Cali- 
fornia crude compared with light. Eight 
crudes ranging in gravity from 34.1° to 
8.6° from five fields in all three—Los 
Angeles Basin, San Joaquin Valley, and 
the coast—major producing areas were 
evaluated. 

The report notes that because of the 
steady decline in the market for heavy 
fuel oil in California, together with the 
increasing production of heavy Califor- 
nia crudes, all of the California major 
refiners have installed facilities to 
process low-gravity, high-sulfur crudes 
and to convert such crudes largely to 
gasoline and high quality middle distil- 
lates. It is, in fact, possible to eliminate 
entirely the production of heavy fuel oil, 
although none of the refiners has done so 
as yet. 

The evaluation of the crudes was based 
upon an analysis of yields from such 
refining facilities. The analysis found 
that gasoline accounts for from 79 to 85 
percent of total income. 

The contribution to sales of fuel gas 
and fuel oil increases as gravity de- 
creases. This results from increased 
cracking and coking required to convert 
heavier crudes to gasoline. On a com- 
bined basis, fuel gas and fuel oil con- 
tribute from a low of 3.4 percent of total 
realization to a high of 9.3 percent of total 
realization. 

Isobutane is produced in excess of that 
needed for alkylation and gasoline blend- 
ing. The income from isobutane sales 
varies from 0.0 to 3.2 percent of the total. 
The JP-5 jet fuel—or stove oil—yield 
declines as gravity decreases. The in- 
come derived from sales of this cut de- 
clines even faster, since the cut from 
lower gravity crudes cannot meet JP-5 
specifications and is sold at 8 cents per 
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gallon instead of 11.5 cents per gallon. 
The range is 12.4 percent of sales down 
to nothing. 

Coke yields vary almost tenfold, from 
49 tons per day to 455 tons per day as 
gravity decreases. The income from coke 
sales varies from 0.8 to 5 percent of 
total realization. 

Sulfur yields are determined by the 
sulfur content of the crude and by the 
extent of cracking and desulfurization. 
The contribution of sulfur sales to total 
income is small, varying from a low of 
0.3 percent to a high of 2.3 percent. 

Overall product realization declines 
from a high of $5.47 per barrel to a low 
of $4.54 per barrel. 

Operating costs of vacuum distillation 
and coking generally increase with de- 
creasing gravity, reflecting the corre- 
sponding increase in yield of residuum. 

The cost of catalytic cracking tends to 
decrease with crude gravity, reflecting 
the corresponding decrease in yield of 
vacuum gas oil. 

The charge to hydrocracking tends to 
increase with decreasing gravity, since 
à large part of the charge is made up of 
light coker gas oil, the production of 
which increases with decreasing gravity. 
Since most of the hydrogen is consumed 
in hydrocracking, hydrogen costs form a 
similar trend. 

The cost of reforming tends to decline 
with decreasing gravity reflecting the 
reduction in heavy naphtha, in part com- 
pensated for by increasing production 
of heavy hydrocrackate. 

The cost of alkylation is proportional 
to the cost of catalytic cracking, since 
most of the feed to alkylation is produced 
from the cat cracker. 

Tetraethyl lead costs vary with gaso- 
line quality as well as quantity. There is 
no consistent pattern of lead costs. 

Overall operating costs increase with 
decrease in gravity, but then decline 
again for the lowest gravity crude oils. 
The range is from a high of $1.59 per 
barrel to a low of $1.22 per barrel. 

With 34.1 gravity Belridge crude at 
posted prices used as a base, the report 
finds that Wilmington 21.3 gravity is 
underpriced 28 cents per barrel; Belridge 
18.1 gravity by 36 cents per barrel; Wil- 
mington 14.8 gravity by 65 cents per 
barrel; Kern River 13.7 gravity by the 
same 65 cents per barrel; San Ardo 12.7 
gravity by 44 cents per barrel; and San 
Ardo 8.6 gravity by 50 cents per barrel. 

These values were arrived at by de- 
termining the refining margin realized 
from Belridge 34.1 gravity crude at post- 
ed prices and then comparing that mar- 
gin with the margin realized from other 
crudes at their posted prices. For the 
purpose of the report, it was assumed 
that the Belridge light crude margin at 
$1.03 per barrel is “normal.” On that as- 
sumption, Wilmington 21.3 gravity crude, 
for example, is underpriced by 28 cents 
per barrel because its refining margin 
is $1.31 per barrel, 28 cents more than 
that of Belridge 34.1 gravity. The same 
procedure was followed for the other 
crudes noted above, with the results as 
indicated. 

Independent Oil and Gas Producers of 
California has made many studies of the 
crude price situation in California since 
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the drastic cuts of 1958 and 1959. All of 
these studies have clearly demonstrated 
that crude prices here are unrealistically 


low in terms of product realization en- ` 


joyed by the refining industry. The re- 
port made by the Ben Holt Co., in much 
greater detail and with engineering pre- 
cision, more than substantiates the as- 
sertions made by the association. 


NATIONAL COLLEGIATE ATHLETIC 
ASSOCIATION 


HON. MARVIN L. ESCH 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 17, 1968 


Mr. ESCH. Mr. Speaker, the National 
Collegiate Athletic Association has been 
a leader in the development of amateur 
athletics throughout the country. The 
extent of their contribution was amply 
illustrated by their recent report, and 
I would like to call the attention of the 
Members to their accomplishments: 


REPORT ON THE INTERCOLLEGIATE ATHLETIC 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND RECREATIONAL 
PROGRAMS 
The colleges and universities of the NCAA 

have emerged as a most significant coordi- 
nated, national force in providing broad 
sports leadership, competent athletic in- 
struction and training, and competitive op- 
portunities. When the efforts of the NCAA 
membership are coupled with those of the 
high schools and junior colleges of the 
United States, it becomes dramatically clear 
that this nation’s educational system is the 
dominant force which provides the major 
motivation, education, training, coaching 
and facilities in those sports and recreational 
pursuits which are most meaningful and 
popular in America today. 

It is a unique system according to the 
sports patterns of most of the other nations 
of the world. It also is an envied system 
according to other nations—envied because 
it is successful and because thousands of 
young people are introduced each year to 
physical preparation and sports competition 
under competent and trained leadership. 

The NCAA membership can be justifiably 
proud of the scope and impact of their pro- 
grams. To illustrate in summary form, based 
upon 1966-67 activities: 

154,179 student-athletes (men) partici- 
pated in intercollegiate competition in 30 
different sports. 

81,694 contests in all sports were con- 
ducted on varsity, junior varsity and fresh- 
men levels. 

15,727 women participated in intercolle- 
giate and extramural competition. 

1,438,989 men and women engaged in intra- 
mural competition in 52 different sports. 

937,162 men and women were enrolled in 
NCAA members’ required physical education 
programs. 

1,539,943 individuals participated in physi- 
cal education activities. 

54.205 men were members of 862 recrea- 
tional clubs; 22,635 women held membership 
in 686 similar clubs. 

894,224 persons, college and community, 
took advantage of the opportunity to en- 
gage in 54 different informal recreational or 
play activities. Also, colleges and universities 
made their facilities available to 29 different 
community organizations which sponsored 
a variety of programs. 

$2,240,413,500 is the dollar investment. The 
valuation of the facilities and the amounts 
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of money spent to operate them, purchase 
equipment and sponsor these well-rounded 
programs is irrefutable proof of the sustained 
effort about which we speak. 

On the intercollegiate level, basketball 
remains No. 1 in regard to institutional spon- 
sorship, with only one 1966-67 NCAA member 
not supporting an intercollegiate team. Base- 
ball moved into the No. 2 position with 527 
institutions sponsoring the sport. The in- 
crease in both the number of institutions 
sponsoring intercollegiate football and the 
number of student-athletes patricipating is 
most impressive; it also is important to note 
that soccer continues to be the most rapidly 
growing intercollegiate sport in both spon- 
sorship and participation. 

Encouraging progress has been made in 
reversing the trend away from required 
physical activity for all. In 1961-62, 24.6 per 
cent of NCAA member institutions did not 
require physical education; by 1966-67, this 
negative factor had dropped to 21.5 per cent. 
Increased effort should be exerted to reduce 
this percentage. 

Finally, we congratulate our colleagues 
and our sister institutions for their con- 
tinued dedication to broad and expanded 
physical preparedness, recreational and sports 
programs for undergraduate and graduate 
students, faculty and qualified community 
groups. 


INTERIOR DEPARTMENT IMAGE AS 
WILDLIFE PROTECTION DAMAGED 


HON. GILBERT GUDE 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 17, 1968 


Mr. GUDE. Mr. Speaker, during the 
past few weeks, the Natural Resources 
and Power Subcommittee of the House 
Government Operations Committee, of 
which I am a member, has held hearings 
on the circumstances involved in the 
granting of a permit by the Corps of 
Engineers to provide for a high rise de- 
velopment at the mouth of Hunting 
Creek, a tributary of the Potomac in 
Alexandria, Va. 

The role of the top leadership of the 
Department of the Interior in the ap- 
proval of this project is no less than 
shocking. This is particularly true when 
evidence presented at our hearings 
firmly demonstrates that Interior’s pro- 
fessional staff has consistently opposed 
the granting of this permit as an act det- 
rimental to wildlife and open space 
assets of the Potomac River. The image 
of the Department as a protector of 
ee and open space has been sadly 

Congressman HENRY S. Russ, of 
Wisconsin; Congressman JoHNn P. Say- 
Lor, of Pennsylvania; and Congressman 
Joun E. Moss, of California, are to be 
highly commended for their diligence 
and perseverance in bringing to light 
the facts concerning both the Interior 
Department’s and the Corps of Engi- 
neers’ role in this affair. 

I would like to bring to the attention 
of my colleagues in the Congress, an ar- 
ticle from American Forests magazine 
for June 1968 by Columnist Mike Frome: 

(By Mike Frome) 

I found myself one day enjoying the most 
delightful daydream, in which I was privi- 
leged to spend my career writing about the 
natural and intellectual glory of America, 
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evoking the love that all must feel for forest, 
river, prairie, wildlife and humankind, the 
diverse land forms and life forms. In this 
luxurious reverie I was free of issues, crises 
and conflicts, and of entangling occupation 
with the ways of politicians, bureaucrats and 
special economic interests. 

Then the telephone rang. The dream was 
done. 

It was a little old lady in tennis shoes. I 
could tell by the tone in her voice—blessed 
with idealism and honesty, hurt and anger, 
determination, confusion and uncertainty 
about the weakness and corruption in the 
world around her. 

“I have read your article in Southern Liv- 
ing about the Everglades,” said she, “but you 
do not fully impress me. It is one thing to 
advocate protection of endangered birds a 
thousand miles away, but why have you been 
silent about endangered birds at Hunting 
Creek on the Potomac River, close to your 
home? Are you, indeed, like the Department 
of the Interior, which screams like a bold 
hawk but behaves more like a frightened 
chicken?” 

The lady left me no alternative but to pur- 
sue the issue. The details I subsequently dis- 
covered are sordid and stenched. They reach 
far beyond the local setting of a potential 
land fill threatening a resting ground of div- 
ing ducks in their involvements and implica- 
tions. But let us pick up the trail at the 
start and follow the smells where they may 
lead. 

Hunting Creek empties into the Potomac 
at the southern border of Alexandria, Vir- 
ginia, a dozen or so miles downstream from 
the heart of the Nation’s Capital. It is an 
historic stream associated with the comings 
and goings of the master of Mount Vernon, 
the great shrine that lies about six miles 
south. The stream is crossed near its mouth 
by the George Washington Memorial Park- 
way, an eminently worthy component of the 
National Park System. 

For thousands of years, or longer, the 
shallow waters at the mouth of Hunting 
Creek, touched by tidal inflow from the 
sea, have provided fertile feeding and rest- 
ing areas for large numbers of gulls, terns 
and diving ducks. In recent years the inner 
tidelands of the Creek have been badly dam- 
aged by construction of an Interstate High- 
way interchange and by unsightly and smok- 
ing dumps, part of a landfill awaiting high- 
rise development by the Marriott motel, hotel 
and restaurant family and others. These lat- 
ter projects were bitterly and bravely pro- 
tested by the Valley View Citizens Associa- 
tion before the Supervisors of Fairfax County. 
Their protests were in vain, alas, but then 
several of the supervisors were later indicted, 
along with the county planning director and 
assistant planning director, for complicity in 
a wide range of real estate adventures. 

Despite these intrusions into the estuary, 
the Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife 
reported in 1964 that between 3,000 and 5,000 
scaup and ruddy ducks winter in the vi- 
cinity. “Because of the importance as a 
diving-duck feeding ground of this shallow, 
open-water section in the embayment at 
the mouth of Big Hunting Creek, every ef- 
fort should be made to protect this feeding 
area against destruction by either filling or 
dredging,” the Bureau declared. “These shal- 
low open waters, together with adjacent 
marshes, compose an unsurpassed opportu- 
nity fcr the conservation, enjoyment, and 
study of aquatic life in the vicinity of our 
Nation’s Capital.” 

This testimony, offered by the finest wild- 
life professionals, echoed and supported fully 
by the park professionals, was later to be 
shamefully disavowed and discounted, for 
reasons that in due course will become clear. 

For the present, the statement was oc- 
easioned by the introduction and passage of 
a bill, H.B. 591, in the Virginia legislature 
authorizing the sale of 36 acres of estuarine 
streambed at Hunting Creek, owned by the 
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Commonwealth, to an individual and a pri- 
vate firm. The individual, as it developed, is 
associated with the pension fund of a large 
labor organization. No quarrel there—unions 
have as much right to invest in real estate as 
anybody else—but the sole sponsor of H.B. 
591, Delegate James M. Thomson, a lawyer 
of Alexandria, is known far better as a stal- 
wart of good old free enterprise and states’ 
rights than of public land rights, civil rights 
or labor’s rights. Strange bedfellows! 

The National Park Service felt so strongly 
about the Hunting Creek issue that it pro- 
tested and appealed to Virginia authorities. 
For one thing, high-rise apartments would 
mar the view of the Potomac. For another, 
they would overload and commercialize 
traffic on the Parkway. Further, any devel- 
opment at this estuary would have demon- 
strable effect on the recently acquired Jones 
Point Park, which juts into the Potomac 
nearby. The safest and shortest access to 
the new park, assuring maximum public 
benefit, logically should be directly from the 
Parkway. But this would become impossible 
with high-rise development. 

The Commonwealth turned its back on 
the Park Service and on the broad needs of 
its own people. However, the U.S. Army Corps 
of Engineers has the jurisdiction over navi- 
gable waters and must issue permits for 
dredging, filling and excavation. Thus the 
views of public agencies and citizen groups 
in Alexandria and Fairfax County were pre- 
sented to the Corps. “The obstruction re- 
sulting from bulkheading and filling will 
alter natural silting processes at the mouth 
of Hunting Creek,” declared the Bureau of 
Sport Fisheries and Wildlife. Ensuing de- 
velopment on the proposed fills will consti- 
tute a disturbance factor which will ad- 
versely affect waterfowl and shore bird utili- 
zation in the general area and serlously ob- 
struct public observation and enjoyment 
from the National Park Service’s access area 
at Jones Point.” This position was buttressed 
by expressions of interest and support by 
several members of Congress, including Rep- 
resentatives John Moss, of California; Henry 
Reuss, of Wisconsin; and others—all good 
men, concerned with the welfare of the na- 
tional river as well as with affairs in their 
home districts. 

Consequently the permit was denied and 
apparently lay dead for over three years. 
“We thought it over and done with,” John 
Gottschalk, Director of the Bureau of Sport 
Fisheries, told me a couple of months ago. 
“Gosh, but we were asleep!” It was not, how- 
ever, so much a case of protectors of public 
interest being caught off guard as of skillful 
persistence by the developers, who appar- 
ently comprise a national group of investors 
with elaborate connections. 

They are represented, for instance, by the 
law firm of McCormack and Bregman—the 
former being the nephew of the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives, the Honorable 
John McCormack. Contacts were made by the 
law firm with members of Congress. At least 
one or two Congressmen were induced, for 


one reason or another, to back away from the 


issues at Hunting Creek. Contacts were made 
with the Secretary of the Interior, a man 
who, among his many achievements, has 
charted a whole course for safeguarding the 
Potomac shoreline as a model for the treat- 
ment of many rivers. But in this case the 
Secretary was brought to his knees and sur- 
rendered, ordering Assistant Secretary Stan- 
ley Cain to withdraw previous objections. 
On February 21 the Corps of Engineers 
conducted a public hearing in Alexandria. 
The National Park Service and Bureau of 
Sport Fisheries were not permitted by their 
Department leadership to testify and pro- 
vide professional judgment. The applicants 
were able to find someone in the Department 
who could give them a green light,” Rep- 
resentative Reuss, appearing in behalf of 
Representative Moss and himself, declared 
during the hearing. He quoted a personal 
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letter from an Interior Department biologist, 
Francis Uhler, who refused to be silenced but 
insisted on following his own pathway of 
conscience and conviction with a statement 
that the mouth of Hunting Creek should be 
preserved as “the most important feeding 
grounds for diving ducks along the fresh tidal 
waters of the Potomac.” 

On March 8 the President issued his pro- 
posal for a Potomac National River, warning 
(in words drafted at the Interior Depart- 
ment) that “failure to act now will make us 
the shame of generations to come.” This led 
me to feel the hour had come for the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to stand up in defense 
of Hunting Creek, and of the integrity of his 
own Department. 

First, however, I wanted to reassure myself 
that the cause was just. 

I phoned Director Gottschalk, who said, 
“Our report of 1964 is still valid. The marshes 
below will deteriorate. But the effect of this 
fill in itself is not our primary concern. We 
must choose: either we make the Potomac 
a model river or we make it a ditch.” 

Then I called Director George R. Hartzog, 
Jr., of the National Park Service, who said, 
“I am deeply disturbed. I agree completely 
with Mr. Gottschalk. I am worried about the 
ae of decision-making and where it may 

These two comments were good enough for 
me, eyen though apologists at the political 
level in the Department kept saying, “We 
can’t win them all, you know, and we don’t 
always exercise control. Besides, the damage 
has been done to most of the estuary. The 
rest isn’t worth saving.” 

But Joseph Penfold, Conservation Director 
of the Izaak Walton League, who has been 
fighting the battle of Hunting Creek, said. 
“Sure, this bit of stream and tidal estuary 
have been badly damaged, though not beyond 
restoration. We could complete the destruc- 
tion by granting the subject permit, and then 
the next one to the north, and then Jones 
Point would be just about worthless as a 
piece of green shoreline for the public—so 
that could be turned over for development, 
too, Then we can follow with Dyke Marsh to 
the south, and another hundred miles of 
estuary down the Potomac. The point is that 
vast estuarine areas, the 67 percent of Cali- 
fornia’s, the 50 percent of Long Island's south 
shore, have been lost—lost by attrition, small 
piece by small piece.” 

I talked to the Secretary of the Interior 
and then wrote him a letter asking for a 
recapitulation of the professional judgment 
of the National Park Service and Bureau of 
Sport Fisheries and Wildlife, and for an ex- 
pression of his own personal views. The re- 
sponse came to me in the Secretary’s behalf 
from David S. Black, Under Secretary of the 
Interior, who provided a long letter with 
many words and little substance. 

What substance there was amounted to a 
denial of professional competence in the 
Park Service and Bureau of Sport Fisheries 
and Wildlife, a disavowal of the best judg- 
ment of these two agencies, whch I find dis- 
turbing and utterly frightening. For what 
happens along the banks of the Potomac to- 
day can happen anywhere tomorrow in our 
parks, forests and wildlife refuges, wherever 
the land developers and land despoilers de- 
cide to press the button, hire the right attor- 
neys and apply the squeeze to the political 
leadership. 

Thus, victory in the battle of Hunting 
Creek, which is still not beyond reach, would 
be a form of public honor and encourage- 
ment to professionals who devote their ca- 
reers to public service. It would strengthen 
the muscle of legislators who want to do 
what is right, and forewarn those willing to 
do what is wrong. Under Secretary Black re- 
minded me in his letter of the need to recog- 
nize private property rights, Surely, a victory 
at Hunting Creek would remind him and his 
associates that they must stand up and be 
strong in defense of public property rights. 
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STRANGE JUSTICE 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 17, 1968 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, news re- 
leases are sometimes most revealing. 

In Ohio, a National Guardsman, who 
refused to bear arms to defend life and 
property, received a 21-day jail sentence. 

Adam Clayton Powell, on a charge of 
criminal contempt, was sentenced to 30 
days in jail. 

Doc Abernathy, for all his disturb- 
ances, received 20 days in jail. 

Elsewhere in Washington, D.C., looters 
go acquitted. 

But, in Boston, Mlot Mroz, described 
as a Polish “freedom fighter,” was sen- 
tenced to 6 months for being a “common 
railer and brawler.” His serious crime— 
he counterpicketed Dr. Spock, a con- 
victed antidraft conspirator. 

Strange justice, considering that the 
U.S. Attorney General breaks the laws 
of Congress by refusing to use wiretaps 
to fight syndicated crime, and in rejec- 
tion of enforcing the laws of his country 
prefers to use his office to abolish laws, 
such as capital punishment. For his 
breaches—a taxpayers’ salary. 

‘ I include several news clippings as fol- 
ows: 


[From the Atlanta (Ga.) Journal, 
July 12, 1968] 


OHIO GUARDSMAN Gets JAIL TERM FOR 
OBJECTING 


CLEVELAND.—Refusal to bear arms during 
April racial disorders in Youngstown, Ohio, 
has resulted in a 21-day jail sentence for 
John M. Lenehan, 24, a student at the Cleve- 
land Art Institute. 

Lenehan, a National Guardsman who said 
he was a conscientious objector, was sen- 
tenced and reduced in rank from private 
first class to private. 

About 600 National Guardsmen were or- 
dered into Youngstown by Gov. James A. 
Rhodes when racial disorders erupted. Lene- 
han reported for duty, but refused to don his 
uniform or carry a weapon, according to Col. 
Danna L. Stewart, regimental commander 
and president of the court martial. 

Lenehan’s sentence was 21 days at “hard 
labor,” but Stewart said it actually meant 
confinement in the county jail or work- 
house, 

[From the Atlanta (Ga.) Journal, July 12, 
1968] 


Court UPHOLDS POWELL CONVICTION 


New Yorx.—The 1966 conviction of former 
Rep. Adam Clayton Powell on a charge of 
criminal contempt of court, which led to a 
30-day jail sentence and a $500 fine, has been 
upheld by a three-to-two vote of the Ap- 
pellate Division of the State Supreme Court. 

The ousted congressman’s lawyer, Henry R. 
Williams, said after the ruling Thursday that 
no decision had been made yet on whether 
to take the case to the Court of Appeals, New 
York State’s highest tribunal. 

The 59-year-old Powell, who has been 
elected as a Democratic congressman from 
Harlem for more than 20 years, was reported 
to be on Bimini, his favorite island retreat 
in the Bahamas. 

Thursday’s ruling came after eight years 
of litigation over Powell's failure to pay a 
defamation judgment won by a 71-year-old 
Harlem widow who Powell called a “bag 
woman! —collector of graft for policemen— 
on a 1960 television program. It apparently 
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made Powell subject to arrest if he came 
into New York State without making a fur- 
ther appeal and obtaining a parole from a 
judge of the Court of Appeals. 

The amount of the defamation judgment 
to Esther James went up and down dras- 
tically over the years as more than a dozen 
state judges issued opinions on Powell's con- 
duct in the case. Some time ago, Powell 
cleared himself of a civil complaint convic- 
tion by paying more than $56,000 to Mrs. 
James. 

Thursday’s court decision did not specify 
at what point contempt of court in a civil 
case becomes serious enough to be considered 
criminal contempt. 

The criminal contempt citation was made 
before the House of Representatives barred 
Powell from taking his seat at the start of 
the 90th Congress in 1967. The grounds were 
misuse of House committee funds and his 
embroilment with New York courts. Later 
that year, Powell was reelected to Congress 
in a special election but he never claimed his 
seat. In the primary last June 18, he won 
the Democratic nomination to run again in 
November. 

In the criminal contempt case, a jury con- 
vieted Powell of deliberately violating court 
orders to appear for a financial examination 
in connection with the defamation judg- 
ment, State Supreme Court Justice Arthur 
Markewich imposed the jail sentence and 
fine. 

Last March 22, Powell appeared late at 
night at Markewich's apartment here. 
Markewich paroled Powell—lifting the 
danger of arrest—on condition that he appeal 
immediately to the Appellate Division, which 
he did. He later visited the city, and has 
preached at the Abyssinian Baptist church 
of which he is pastor. But Thursday’s 
decision nullified his parole. 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, July 12, 
1968] 


MARCHERS ACQUITTED OF DISORDERLY CONDUCT 


Five young women from Memphis who 
were arrested Tuesday during a Poor People’s 
Campaign demonstration at the Capitol were 
acquitted of disorderly conduct charges 
yesterday by Judge Charles W. Halleck of 
the Court of General Sessions. 

The Government, he ruled, had charged 
them under the wrong statute in an attempt 
to avoid a jury trial in the case. Judge Hal- 
leck said the women should have been 
charged with unlawful assembly on the Capi- 
tol grounds—a more serious offense for which 
a jury trial may be demanded—but not 
with the crime with which they were charged. 

The Judge said there was “no evidence” 
that anyone had been disturbed by the 
marchers’ actions. “If these had been kids 
from some high school singing the school 
fight song instead of ‘We Shall Overcome,’ 
we would never have had this case,” he said. 
“You only charged them with disorderly con- 
duct because you knew you couldn’t get a 
jury to convict them under the other stat- 
ute,” he told Assistant U.S. Attorney Oliver 
Houck. 

The only persons ever tried under the un- 
lawful assembly statute were acquitted by a 
jury. The maximum penalty for disorderly 
conduct is 90 days in jail or a fine of $250 or 
both. Unlawful assembly on the Capitol 
grounds can bring a jail term of up to six 
months. 

Five men arrested in the same demonstra- 
tion made the same legal argument in their 
trial before Judge William C. Pryor yester- 
day, but were returned to jail for the night 
when the Judge reserved a ruling. 

Judge Halleck warned the five women— 
Joyce Reid, Henri Sanders, Elsie Green, 
Gwendolyn Porter and Melberta Meadows— 
that if they repeat the offense they will be 
charged with the more serious crime. 

A sixth woman, Margaret Katroscik, 21, 
of Detroit, pleaded no contest and was ad- 
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judged guilty. Judge Halleck gave her the 
maximum sentence but suspended it on the 
condition that she return to Detrolt. 

On a related matter, Judge Milton S. 
Kronheim yesterday withdrew his threat to 
hold Assistant U.S. Attorney Daniel Harris 
in contempt of court for an argument that 
developed over a demonstration case on 
Wednesday. They reached an amicable un- 
derstanding in chambers, Harris said. 

In another development, SCLC officials an- 
nounced that their all-night vigil outside 
D.C. Jail will begin at 9 o’clock tonight and 
continue until the Rev. Ralph David Aber- 
nathy, the Campaign’s leader, is released 
Saturday morning. 

The Poor People's mule train is scheduled 
to meet Mr. Abernathy, who is completing a 
20-day sentence, at the jail at 11 a.m. and 
carry him to the Campaign’s “action center” 
at Mount Carmel Baptist Church, 3rd and I 
streets nw. 

A spokesman for the Department of Cor- 
rections said yesterday that Mr. Abernathy 
would be released “at the usual time” of 
between 8 and 9:30 a.m. The SCLC president 
was arrested with 200 other demonstrators 
on an unlawful assembly charge in a Capi- 
tol demonstration June 24, 


[From the Atlanta (Ga.) Journal, July 12, 
1968] 


Spock For GETS BOND FOR APPEAL 


Boston.—A familiar figure at antiwar and 
civil rights demonstrations is free on bail 
pending his appeal of a six-month jail sen- 
tence for his counterdemonstration after the 
sentencing of Dr. Benjamin Spock on anti- 
draft conspiracy charges. 

Josef Mlot-Mroz, 47, of Salem was ar- 
rested Wednesday when he became involved 
in a scuffle with supporters of Spock while 
he carried a sign outside the federal build- 
ing denouncing them. 

He was sentenced Thursday on the seldom 
used charge of being “a common railer and 
brawler,” and was freed in $1,000 bail when 
he appealed. 

Mlot-Mroz, who describes himself as a 
former Polish “freedom fighter,” was stabbed 
during a scuffle near the start of the Poor 
People’s Campaign in Boston recently. He 
had been carrying a sign reading: “I fight 
poverty—I work.“ 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Evening Star, 
July 3, 1968] 
No WIRETAPS FOR CLARK 


If there is such a thing as a blue rib- 
bon for inconsistency and nonsense in the 
field of law enforcement it should be pinned 
on the lapel of Attorney General Ramsey 
Clark. Or perhaps he should share the award 
with his superior, Lyndon B. Johnson, 

The attorney general last month told a 
Senate subcommittee that the federal gov- 
ernment would refuse to use the wiretap 
authority recently granted by Congress in the 
omnibus crime bill “except in national se- 
curity cases.“ He had said much the same 
thing in the past. In taking this position, 
Clark, although he doubtedly believes in it 
himself, was undoubtedly acting in accord- 
ance with the President’s command. 

But how does this make sense? If wire- 
taps, which have been approved for some 
years by the President without any author- 
ity except his own say-so, are essential in 
national security investigations, what pos- 
sible justification is there for refusing to 
use them against, for example, organized 
crime? The attorney general has never an- 
swered this, except to repeat that they are 
necessary in national security cases and not 
necessary otherwise. This simply doesn’t 
stand up—not if the government is really 
serious in its “war on crime.” 

New York’s District Attorney Frank S. 
Hogan has testified to his belief that wire- 
taps must be used if the higher-ups in or- 
ganized crime are ever to be caught and 
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punished, Hogan now has completed an in- 
vestigation of corruption in the New York 
City police department. For six years the 
district attormey has been tracking down 
bribery by organized racketeers, principally 
gamblers, of officers in the department, some 
of them highly placed. They are said to have 
been warning the racketeers when honest 
police were preparing raids or arrests. 

This form of corruption by organized crime, 
though it is only one of many, threatens 
to undermine the whole fabric of our so- 
ciety and its law-enforcement efforts. Yet 
President Johnson and his attorney gen- 
eral wouldn’t think of tapping a wire to 
break up the racket. 

What about District Attorney Hogan? Wire- 
taps were extensively used in the corrup- 
tion probe, Thirty-seven suspects, includ- 
ing 19 policemen, have been indicted, One 
of the latter held a key post in the chief 
inspector's office. Why the wiretaps? Because 
Hogan knew, Ramsey Clark notwithstanding, 
that this case couldn’t be broken without 
them. 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Evening Star, 
July 2, 1968] 
CLARK URGES ABOLITION OF DEATH PENALTY 


Atty. Gen. Ramsey Clark, quoting George 
Bernard Shaw that murder and capital pun- 
ishment are not opposites that cancel one 
another but similars that breed their kind,” 
urged Congress today to abolish the death 
penalty for federal crimes. 

Clark thus put the Johnson administra- 
tion squarely behind a bill by Sen, Philip A. 
Hart, D-Mich., which asks that the death 
sentence not be imposed for any offense 
punishable under federal law. 

Clark said he favors abolition of capital 
punishment for all crimes—including as- 
sassination of the president or vice presi- 
dent. He conceded, in answer to questioning 
by Hart, that he had testified in favor of the 
death penalty for such offenses when the bill 
was submitted three years ago after the 
slaying of President John F. Kennedy in 
Dallas. 

Hart’s bill also provides that anyone under 
death sentence for a federal crime at time of 
enactment of the bill would have his sen- 
tence reduced to life imprisonment. 

Clark, testifying before a Senate Judiciary 
subcommittee said: 

“In the midst of anxiety and fear, com- 
plexity and doubt, perhaps our greatest need 
is reverence for life, mere life: Our lives, the 
lives of others, all life. 

“A humane and generous concern for 
every individual, for his safety, his health 
and his fulfillment will do more to soothe 
the savage heart than the fear of state- 
inflicted death which chiefly serves to re- 
mind us how close we remain to the jungle.” 

Clark said extensive studies have showed 
that the death penalty does not deter crime. 

Most states still have capital punishment 
for some crimes, but Clark said it has been 
rarely used in recent years. In 1935 there 
were 199 executions while there was only one 
in 1966 and two in 1967. 


GUARANTEED INCOME NOT 
POPULAR IDEA 


HON. JAMES H. (JIMMY) QUILLEN 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 17, 1968 


Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, as I have 
often said, a guaranteed income creates 
nothing but a false image in the minds 
of millions of Americans. It certainly is 
not a proper idea creating the impression 
that an individual does not have to work 
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to earn a livelihood, rather than building 
himself up from his own bootstraps. 

Such ideas are not good—they only 
bring this country closer to a welfare 
state. 

An interesting opinion on a guaranteed 
income is set forth in an editorial in the 
Bristol Herald-Courier on Wednesday, 
July 10, 1968, which I pass along to the 
readers of the RECORD: 

GUARANTEED INCOME Nor POPULAR IDEA 


One of the reasons often cited for the cur- 
rent wave of strife and discontent in the 
United States is that people have been led 
to expect too much, too soon in the way of 
material gains. Day and night they see a 
fantastic array of the good things of life 
spread before them. 

The situation, it is said, is further ag- 
gravated by political promises that cannot 
be kept—promises of government spending 
on all manner of programs that a debt-bur- 
dened country obviously cannot undertake. 

Whatever the reasons, a great many people, 
as typified by the Poor People’s March on 
Washington, are bluntly demanding a larger 
cut of the economic pie without too much 
regard for how they get it. 

Responsible business leaders, high govern- 
ment officials and economists, far from turn- 
ing their backs on these demands, are seek- 
ing workable means of providing a measure 
of economic well-being to everyone, whether 
they add to the productivity of the nation 
or not, 

This is a tall order, but some believe it can 
be accomplished within the framework of a 
capitalistic, free enterprise system. They be- 
lieve it can be done without destroying the 
incentives that have produced the great 
abundance of the U.S. which, under our 
existing system, has produced a higher stand- 
ard of living for more people than was ever 
achieved before in recorded history. 

Conservative economist, Dr. Milton Fried- 
man of the University of Chicago, has long 
advocated what he calls a negative income 
tax under which the government would 
supplement the incomes of persons when 
their earnings fell below a certain point 
rather than subject them to an income tax. 
Mr. Friedman believes this form of guaran- 
teed income would eliminate the need for 
costly welfare programs. 

The most dramatic support for some form 
of a guaranteed income came recently when 
more than 1,000 academic economists en- 
dorsed the idea in a public statement. Many 
other economists declined to support the 
statement, because it made no attempt to 
appraise the dollars and cents cost to tax- 
payers. Estimates of the cost of the various 
income supplement or guaranteed income 
plans that have been proposed range from 
$11 billion a year to $26 billion a year. 

Any guaranteed income plan, no matter 
how well thought out, and regardless of the 
degree of political and economic statesmans- 
ship behind its advocacy, will very likely en- 
counter an uncertain reception where it 
counts most. A majority of the electorate 
may not accept it. 

A recent Gallup Poll shows that, national- 
ly, a majority of Americans oppose the idea 
of a guaranteed minimum income with only 
36 percent in favor and 58 per cent against 
such a plan. It is especially significant that 
77 per cent of the white and 86 per cent of 
the nonwhite population would support a 
plan guaranteeing everyone enough work to 
earn a minimum income. 

As one competent observer has said of a 
universal guaranteed income, The only ones 
really against it are the people.” 

A high official of the American Federation 
of Labor and Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations says, “Support for this kind of 
plan just doesn’t exist and couldn't exist in 
a work-oriented culture,” 
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A liberal Democratic member of Congress 
corroborates the labor leader’s opinion in 
these words, with reference to his constit- 
uency: a.. great majority of my peo- 
ple, as of now, are against it. They think 
of it as just another handout, another way 
of avoiding work.” 

The American people have always been 
noted for their generosity. But there is no 
getting around the fact that, today, the Amer- 
ican family, the wage earner, the business- 
man, the working housewife, all of us are 
highly aware of the burdensome and growing 
costs of government. Whether the people of 
the U.S. will accept the added tax burden 
which guaranteed income plans would re- 
“arg appears highly debatable, to say the 


ELMER WINTER'S “YOUTHPOWER” 
CONCEPT HELPS YOUNG JOB- 
SEEKERS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 8, 1968 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, nearly every 
section of the country is faced with the 
problem of finding worthwhile summer 
employment for its young people. In that 
connection, Youthpower, Inc., the idea 
of Elmer L. Winter of Milwaukee, has 
shown and is showing that this problem 
can be solved. The concept is explained 
in this article from the July 6 issue of 
Business Week: 


YOUNG JOBSEEKERS FIND A FRIEND 


Blonde Gail Majiala, 16, is one of 12 young 
people working this summer at Polly Prim 
Cleaners on Milwaukee’s South Side. Down- 
town, at Northwestern National Insurance 
Co., Curtis Monk, a 16-year-old-Negro, scur- 
ries about as a supply clerk. Kathleen Bir- 
acree, 18, is one of four girls cleaning wind- 
shields at a new Shell station in Glendale, a 
Milwaukee suburb. 

These youngsters—and thousands like 
them in 28 cities in 16 states and Canada— 
have found summer jobs through Youth- 
power, Inc., a nonprofit organization spon- 
sored by Milwaukee-based Manpower, Inc. 
Youthpower acts as a job clearing house for 
youths 15 to 21 years old and is privately 
financed mostly by Manpower, an interna- 
tional temporary help and business service 
company. 

Youthpower offices open only for the 
summer months and are staffed by high 
school and college student volunteers, who 
interview applicants and match them to jobs 
at no charge to them or their employers. 

Catching on, Youthpower’s first office 
opened in Milwaukee on a test basis in the 
summer of 1964 and placed 1,300 youths. 
This year, an estimated 12,000 to 15,000 will 
be placed in jobs, 

The idea for Youthpower came out of a 
meeting called five years ago by Irwin Maler, 
chairman of Journal Co,, publisher of the 
Milwaukee Journal and the Milwaukee Sen- 
tinel. Maier was concerned about the great 
number of youths who wanted summer jobs 
but were unable to find any, At the meeting 
was Elmer L. Winter, Manpower’s president. 
Winter felt that his company, with its expe- 
rience in the employment field, would be able 
to help, 

So far, Manpower has spent $135,000 on the 
project, mainly providing office space (sep- 
arate from its own offices), equipment, tele- 
phones, stationery, and the salaries of the 
adult supervisors—usually college students 
trained by Manpower. 


Pitching in. In nine cities, local service 
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clubs and businesses have lent a hand as co- 
sponsors, supplying financial and other help. 
Among the co-sponsors: Cleveland's Higbee 
Co. department stores and the St. Louis Car- 
dinals football team. 

This year, Youthpower put greater em- 
phasis on getting Negro radio stations and 
newspapers to devote more time and space 
to spreading the Youthpower message. Job 
recruiting stations were set up in ghetto sec- 
tions of some cities, including St. Louis, Bir- 
mingham, and Milwaukee. We are making a 
greater effort to place minority group mem- 
bers,” Winter says. We're not discriminat- 
ing in reverse, but we do want a better bal- 
ance than in the past.” 

Youthpower also has a special office in the 
predominantly Negro Lawndale section of 
Chicago. Unlike the other offices, it operates 
all year. 

Other agencies, Youthpower, of course, has 
a lot of friendly competition in the various 
government agencies and programs concerned 
with putting youths to work. Major cities 
have Youth Opportunity Centers as offshoots 
of their state employment agencies. These, in 
turn, may have Youth Employment Services. 

Functioning the year round, Youth Oppor- 
tunity Centers seek long-term—not just sum- 
mer—employment for people under 22. 

Youth Employment Services generally work 
with service clubs in higher income suburban 
areas to place high school students in such 
jobs as babysitting and lawn mowing. 

But even with the other programs, Winter 
sees a spot for Youthpower. “The state agen- 
cies,” he says, “are better geared to the 18- 
and-over group. The difficult problem is get- 
ting jobs for the 15 to 17-year-olds. That's 
the gap we fill.” 

Staffing Youthpower office with young vol- 
unteers has several advantages. Says Winter: 
“It’s good training. They’re working with a 
cross section of the people and you can see 
the serious side of these kids as they par- 
ticipate constructively in the community.” 
The applicants also like to deal with others 
their own age. 

The yolunteers also arrange for gas sta- 
tions, department stores, and other busi- 
nesses to conduct quickie training clinics on 
a variety of jobs. 


NO LEGISLATION CAN PREVENT 
CRIMINALS FROM SECURING AND 
USING GUNS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 17, 1968 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, the time 
of decision by Members of the House on 
the question of firearms legislation is 
near at hand. The June 26, 1968, issue of 
the Erie, Pa., Morning News carried a 
most interesting statement on the ques- 
tion of firearms registration from the 
Erie County Council of Sportsman Clubs. 
So that my colleagues may have the 
benefit of the council’s views, I submit 
the text of its statement for inclusion in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

HYSTERIA VERSUS COMMON SENSE: WILL FIRE- 
ARMS REGISTRATION Stop ARMED CRIME? 
These troubled times weigh heavily on all 

responsible, concerned citizens. The problems 

within and without our country are too 
numerous and complex for any one man to 
fully comprehend, Unfortunately many peo- 
ple confuse the symptoms of our ills with 
their causes. There is great danger in this if 
we take action on such a false basis. You 
and I empower government with the au- 
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thority to act on our behalf. But we must 
give them the right direction if we are to 
survive as a free nation. In recent years we 
seem to have developed an inclination to try 
and eliminate problems by passing laws, 
especially laws prohibiting people from doing 
things by which a minority seemingly cause 
trouble. 

Much of the current sentiment against 
citizens owning and using firearms is based 
very largely on a notion that if guns were 
more strictly regulated, there would not be 
so Many murders and robberies and such. 
But most proposed firearms legislation is 
pointed in the wrong direction. It disarms 
the honest, law-abiding citizen, while it fails 
miserably in its avowed purpose of disarm- 
ing the criminal. It is aimed at outlawing 
the gun rather than punishing the criminal 
who uses the gun for illegal purposes, No 
legislation can prevent criminals from secur- 
ing and using guns. 

Overly restrictive and ineffective gun laws 
affect not only the sportsmen, but every 
citizen in this country. Some people, enraged 
and appalled by the assassinations of na- 
tional figures cry for the abolition of guns. 
They believe this is the answer to our 
troubles. Even the popular press, led by such 
people, has taken up the cause. We can 
understand their fervor but we fear the 
consequences of their well intentioned but 
uninformed call for “gun laws”. They rein- 
force the aims of anti-gun legislators who 
have publicly vowed their p is, “the 
ultimate confiscation of all privately owned 
firearm in this country.” 

We contend that such a drastic measure 
infringes the rights of citizens and will prove 
ineffective in curbing crime and violence. 

In trying to prevent the use of firearms in 
crime, too many people forget that the right 
to keep and bear arms is critically significant 
to a free people. It is not by accident or 
merely because of the temper and conditions 
of the times that such a guarantee was the 
second item in the Bill of Rights. Like other 
protections of the individual in the constitu- 
tion, as originally amended, this was a prod- 
uct of a knowledge and understanding of his- 
tory . . the kind of history which those fail 
to understand are doomed to repeat. As we 
strive to solve the problem of increasing 
crime in some areas, our efforts must be 
based on reason and knowledge, not emotions 
or misinformation. 

Existing laws must be strictly enforced 
with severe additional penalties for individ- 
uals who use a firearm in the commission 
of a crime. 

Firearms registration is the first step 
toward the ultimate confiscation of all pri- 
vately owned firearms. Fees (taxes) are 
necessarily part of such a plan. They serve 
two . First, it costs a great deal to 
build and maintain a bureaucracy of suffi- 
cient size to conduct such activities in a 
country with as many shooters and guns as 
ours, second, the fees can easily be increased 
when such laws are on the books to indi- 
rectly reduce private firearms ownership. Tax- 
ation has long been an effective method for 
control of the “public’s” activities. 

As fees increase the number of citizens 
able to afford the “luxury” of shooting sports 
will diminish. 

With increasingly less opposition, gun 
laws will be easier and easier to tighten up 
as time goes on, and the anti-gun faction 
will have achieved its goals completely. Pri- 
vately owned firearms will be gone. 

If shooting sports become another thing of 
the past, wildlife and natural outdoor hab- 
itat will suffer greatly. Hunters and fisher- 
men pay for the support of all fifty state Fish 
and Game Departments through license pur- 
chases. The money does not come from gen- 
eral revenue as most people believe. 

These Fish and Game Departments are 
charged by law with the protection of all 
wildlife. Hunters’ money pays for law en- 
forcement personnel to protect hundreds of 
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nonhunted species such as shore birds, song 
birds, certain hawks and owls, and many 
mammals which everyone enjoys. Refuges 
bought and paid for by hunters’ money sup- 
port more species of non-hunted wildlife 
than game. In most cases, the refuges are 
opened to the general public which pays 
nothing, The nature lover is seldom aware 
that the preservation and increase of wildlife 
he enjoys is made possible only through 
funds supplied by hunters. 

The entire spectrum of natural resources 
benefits from the hunting, permit moneys. 
Wildlife management enhances water shed 
valves, increases the fertility of the land, pre- 
vents errosion, makes the landscape more at- 
tractive, and provides for other benefits to 
the l.nd and water resources. 

During the past sixty years the economic 
contribution of the hunter to the conserva- 
tion movement has been immeasurable. 

Some may scoff but firearms in the hands 
of citizens are a significant deterrent to the 
take over of our country. Witness the history 
of Germany, Czechoslovakia and Norway. 
Above all, the communists and other militant 
groups know that, by and large, they are 
dealing with a peaceable and disarmed popu- 
lation. In frontier days, every man, woman, 
and child could shoot a rifle and was ready 
to do so as required. In the intervening years 
of industrial growth and urbanization, our 
citizens have become psychologically unpre- 
pared for the twentieth century equivalent 
of an Indian Raid or to the use of weapons 
that are necessary to defend themselves. 

The only way terror or take-over can ever 
succeed, is if the population is not prepared 
for it and if it is umarmed and, therefore, 
helpless. 

We believe that responsible citizens will 
join with sportsmen to quell the hysteria 
for firearms registration, at any cost. The 
urgency for level-headed thinking on the 
question of more and tighter firearms con- 
trols has never been so great. 


YOU NEVER SEE SIGNS OF A DESIRE 
FOR A CHANGE 


HON. CLARENCE E. MILLER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 17, 1968 


Mr. MILLER of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
pressures are being exerted on the Con- 
gress to try to get additional moneys ap- 
propriated to help the needy throughout 
the land. I agree that many of our 
citizens do need help and need it 
desperately. But an editorial in the 
Journal and the Nable County Leader, 
published at Caldwell, Ohio on July 11, 
1968, makes a good point. The editorial 
is entitled “Brooms Are Cheap.” It is not 
the complete answer to all of the prob- 
lems of today, but self-help is certainly 
a necessity for the success of any such 
programs. 

Under unanimous consent I submit this 
editorial for inclusion in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, as follows: 

Brooms ARE CHEAP 

Those graphic presentations of the condi- 
tions some of our less fortunate citizens live 
under are appearing thick and fast these 
days. There are TV specials, and picture 
spreads in magazines and newspapers. They 
vary little, if at all. There are photos of 
debris-filled lots unfit for children to use 
for the games that we used to play in our 
springtime years. There may even be a de- 
serted hulk that was once an automobile. 
Sometimes there is a refrigerator without 
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doors and more often than not a mattress 
with its entrails of cotton bulging forth. 

The buildings are the highlights of the 
photo-tour, however. There’s never much 
variation here, either. The buildings have 
more than capacity of tenants; they are in 
sore shape as far as maintenance is con- 
cerned, the paint is peeling, the light bulbs 
in the halls are bare if there are bulbs in 
the sockets at all, the steps are broken, the 
plaster is falling and the walls have writing 
on them. Name a building flaw and these pic- 
torial essays will include it. 

Then there are the pictures of the plumb- 
ing—buckets under the sinks, the exposed 
pipes in the bathroom, the cracked porcelain, 
repulsive filth. 

There is just one ingredient missing in 
these human interest sagas. 

You never see anyone with a mop or a 
broom. You never see signs of a desire for 
a change—active desire. Certainly no one 
in his right mind would lack for desire to 
make haste from these slum dwellings, but 
there are different kinds of desire. A man 
may have a passive desire for most anything, 
but that isn’t going to help him achieve it. 
It is active desire that goads him to act 
towards achieving his ambitions. A broom, 
a mop and a bucket of soapy water would be 
a manifestation of that active desire. 

This all comes to mind because of a big 
quarter-page picture which appeared in The 
Harvey Herald, Harvey, North Dakota. It 
shows a group of teenaged girls hard at work 
painting a dark railroad underpass, The city 
provided the paint. The power company sup- 
plied some new light fixtures. But the girls, 
Future Homemakers of America, supplied the 
elbow-grease, under supervision of the local 
home economics instructor. 

They have demonstrated a practice that 
will work in neighborhoods in large cities 
or small, and brooms are not expensive. 

Maybe a TV network or a slick magazine 
should stage a reenactment. Some folks 
might follow their example. 


LSD CONTROL ACT PROTECTS 
YOUTH 


HON. CLAUDE PEPPER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 17, 1968 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, there are 
many pressing problems in the world, but 
now is no time to “freak out.” Instead, 
the younger generation of Americans 
needs to come to grips with reality and 
perhaps do a better job of running things 
than their parents did. 

To help our young people avoid the 
dangers of drug use and the feeling of 
hallucination that some of the newer 
forms provide, it is up to us to provide 
the controls which are necessary to pre- 
vent such use or misuse of the new drugs. 
Therefore, I have supported the legisla- 
-tion increasing penalties for unlawful 
acts involving LSD and other depressant 
and stimulant drugs. 

Congress passed legislation in 1951 pro- 
hibiting the dispensing without a pre- 
scription by a licensed practitioner of 
drugs which require supervision by a 
practitioner of their use. At the time 
there was relatively little illicit traffic in 
certain drugs which now have found 
widespread use among students and 
other youths. 
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In the early 1960’s the unusual effects 
of LSD on the central nervous system 
began to attract the attention of many 
young people, and its use was advocated 
and sensationalized by persons stating 
that the increased insights into one’s 
personality derived through these drugs 
would enable users to live fuller and 
more complete lives by dropping out“ 
of society. The messages to “turn on, 
tune in, and drop out“ has reached all 
too many of the young, and the abuse 
of hallucinogenic drugs has increased 
steadily since that time. 

This bill is intended to curb the illicit 
traffic in these drugs through providing 
increased penalties and by providing, 
as a tool to aid in the enforcement of 
the prohibitions against trafficking, 
penalties for illicit possession of drugs 
subject to the act. 

The measure attempts to strike a bal- 
ance between the conflicting viewpoints 
on the question of whether possession of 
dangerous drugs obtained illicitly should 
be made a prohibited act. The bill makes 
possession a misdemeanor with penalty 
of fine or imprisonment, but it provides 
also that where an individual is charged 
with simple possession of dangerous 
drugs obtained without a doctor’s pre- 
scription, and he has not previously 
been convicted of a violation of the law 
with respect to dangerous drugs, the 
court may place him on probation for 
up to a year. I applaud this compromise 
which will enable the courts to exercise 
judgment in handling of individual 
cases while enabling law enforcement 
authorities to punish the real offenders. 

In my own area parents have been 
shocked to learn that their youngsters 
had been associated with LSD users or 
had even taken a trip“ of their own. All 
over the Nation, the people are demand- 
ing that Congress act to protect the 
country’s youth from those who would 
exploit their naivete and desire for ex- 
citement into this dangerous activity. I 
strongly support the necessary measures 
to curtail the use of these drugs and 
protect our young people. 

Mr. Speaker, the great majority of 
American young people have already re- 
jected the false siren song of these drugs. 
Those who have already used LSD or 
other drugs may see the error of their 
ways when new penalties take effect, and 
those who might try it will be encouraged 
not to. 

By enacting this legislation we are 
telling young America: “Wake up and 
live. This is your world and you can 
change it if it does not suit you. Do not 
be a dropout from society but instead be 
faithful to your parents, your schools, 
your churches, and your country.” 

This Nation cannot afford to allow 
the precious resources of its youthful 
talents, ideals, and energy to be wasted 
on the false allure of drugged slumber. 
We can do without LSD; we cannot do 
without the new generation. 

A big step forward has been taken by 
the passage of this legislation, but we 
must remember to remain vigilant to 
this type of danger and always be pre- 
pared to protect our country’s greatest 
resource—its youth. 


July 18, 1968 
JUST WHAT IS DEESCALATION? 


HON. RICHARD L. OTTINGER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 17, 1968 


Mr, OTTINGER. Mr. Speaker, the his- 
tory of our failure to recognize and re- 
spond to legitimate peace overtures by 
North Vietnam is well documented. From 
all appearances, another chapter is being 
written by our administration’s attitude 
toward the current lull in hostilities in 
Vietnam. Despite the withdrawal of 
enemy forces from within Saigon, de- 
spite a suspension of mortar and artil- 
lery attacks on the city, and despite a 
stabilization of enemy troop strength, 
spokesmen for the United States deny 
that North Vietnam is exercising the sort 
of restraint which would justify a halt 
in our bombing. 

And so, U.S. troop strength in Vietnam 
increases—by 19,000, to a total of 535,- 
000—since the President's peace over- 
ture in March. And the bombing of 
North Vietnam continues, even escalat- 
ing to 3,792 missions during the month 
of June, more than 1,200 more than the 
total for March, And the Paris talks 
continue—stalemated. 

What sort of restraint do we demand 
of North Vietnam for the bombing halt 
that could bring meaningful negotia- 
tions and eventual peace to that war- 
torn nation? Is there, in fact, any ges- 
ture the other side could make that we 
would not brand either as insufficient or 
a direct response to American military 
pressure? 

For too long, our policies in Vietnam 
have been the products of State Depart- 
ment antennae. It is about time that 
they were replaced with commonsense 
and new initiative. We can hardly expect 
North Vietnam to undertake an act of 
deescalation while publicly advertising it 
as such to the whole world, including 
her Communist allies, for to do so would 
involve a loss of face so important to 
Asians. 

In my view, the sum total of enemy 
activities in recent weeks may well be a 
sign of restraint and an invitation for 
mutual deescalation. If we do not at- 
tempt a bombing halt, we may never 
know, 

I present for inclusion in the Recorp, 
a New York Times editorial and article 
dealing with these issues and events: 

STRAWS IN THE WIND? 

The Paris peace talks have been virtually 
stalemated for two months because Hanoi 
continues to insist on a complete halt to the 
bombing of North Vietnam before moving 
to substantive discussions, Repeating a theme 
that has been voiced by American spokes- 
men since President Johnson announced a 
partial limitation on the area of bombing 
last March 31, Ambassador Averell Harriman 
said in Paris this week that the bombing 
would be stopped as soon as North Vietnam 
gives some sign of reciprocal “restraint.” 
Mr. Harriman accused the North Vietnamese 
of “continuing escalation and expanding ag- 
gression.” 

There is no question that Hanoi has openly 
boasted of its intention to “fight while talk- 
ing” and that it has engaged in aggressive 
actions, most notably the guerrilla and rocket 
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attacks on Saigon, since the peace talks be- of restraint,” he said. Later, he added more 


gan. But it is not clear that the United States 
has really “reduced the level of hostilities,” 
as American Government spokesmen claim. 
And it is possible that the other side is mak- 
ing gestures of restraint that have so far 
been ignored by the United States. These are 
the latest Pentagon figures: 

The number of United States air missions 
against North Vietnam increased from a total 
of 2,654 in March, before the President’s 
peace overture, to 3,593 in May and 3,792 
in June, Is this reducing the level of 
hostilities? 

The number of United States troops in 
South Vietnam has increased by 19,000—to 
535,000—since Mr. Johnson first invited 
North Vietnam to match American restraint. 
During the same period the Pentagon's esti- 
mate of enemy troop strength has remained 
unchanged—between 207,000 and 222,000— 
despite repeated charges of heavy enemy in- 
filtration. Is it reasonable to object to a level 
of infiltration that merely maintains enemy 
force levels when the allies are continuing to 
expand their own forces? 

Last week the number of American casual- 
ties dropped to the lowest level in six 
months; estimated enemy deaths fell to the 
lowest figure in eighteen months. A dispatch 
from Saigon observed: “The weekly casualty 
report reflected a prolonged lull in the 
ground war which senior U.S, officers blamed 
on refusal of the enemy to be drawn into 
combat.” American officials have said the 
allies are pursuing a “fight hard” strategy, 
but the enemy “does not want to fight.” 

This fighting lull has continued for more 
than a month. The enemy has even stopped, 
at least temporarily, his rocket attacks on 
Saigon which some American officials have 
said were impossible to prevent. Are these 
not possibly signs of the restraint the United 
States has been calling for—‘straws in the 
wind” that have been largely overlooked? 

The only way to find out is to stop the 
bombing of North Vietnam, which is of 
marginal value anyway, and to call on Hanol’s 
negotiators to get down to substantive busi- 
ness at least in Paris. If the foe is merely re- 
grouping for fresh assaults, allied ground 
forces—aided by the massive air support they 
will continue to enjoy in the South—should 
be able to throw back any challenge. But 
the possibility that these are serious signals, 
opening the way to peace should not be 
allowed to go untested. 


SHELLING HALT A GooD SIGN 
(By Hedrick Smith) 


Paris, July 13.—W. Averell Harriman said 
today that the current lull in the war could 
not be be considered the “sort of restraint” by 
enemy forces demanded by President John- 
son in return for a halt in the bombing of 
North Vietnam. 

Mr. Harriman, chief American negotiator 
at the Vietnam talks here, turned aside the 
suggestion of a television interviewer that the 
reduced level of combat might be connected 
with the negotiations between the United 
States and North Vietnam. 

“They haven't shelled Saigon for a couple 
of weeks and that’s a good sign,” he said, 
referring to the absence of enemy rocket and 
mortar attacks since mid-June. 

At that time he told the North Vietnamese 
that the rocket attacks could have serious 
consequences for the talks. They tapered off, 
giving rise to speculation in Western diplo- 
matic circles that the lull might have diplo- 
matic significance. 

Mr. Harriman, an Ambassador at Large, 
contended that the lull in fighting marked 
only a return to normal operations after 
intensification of the war by enemy forces 
in May and early June. 

“I wouldn’t say that the reduction of the 
escalation which they have been engaged in 
since March 31 could be considered some sort 


specifically that there had been no indica- 
tion of deliberate restraint by the enemy. 

In an interview with Dr. Hugo Portisch 
of Austrian Television, taped yesterday and 
made public today by the American delega- 
tion, Mr. Harriman did not signal any 
changes in the United States position. 

He said that as soon as the question of 
mutual military deescalation of the war was 
resolved, the next step would be for the 
South Vietnamese to join the talks. The 
United States wants to have the Government 
of South Vietnam represented in the next 
phase of talks dealing with political issues, 
he added. 

DISAPPOINTMENT VOICED 


Mr. Harriman said he was disappointed 
that the peace talks had made no progress in 
two months, but he predicted that once 
North Vietnamese negotiators “get through 
the propaganda, they will be willing to talk 
hard sense.” 

The North Vietnamese accused the United 
States on Wednesday of “spreading rumors” 
of forward movement in the talks. 

However, the American envoy insisted that 
in informal recess talks American delegates 
had been able to “touch on serious matters” 
of substance and had gained “a little bit 
more of an idea of what's important“ to the 
North Vietnamese. 

The ambassador said President Johnson 
was “very flexible” on his requirement for 
matching restraint from North Vietnam in 
return for a bombing halt. This meant that 
the North Vietnamese “wouldn’t have to 
state” directly what measures they were tak- 
ing “as long as they did so or agreed to do so,” 
Mr. Harriman said. 

American suggestions for restoration of 
the demilitarized status of the zone between 
North and South Vietnam, reduction of in- 
filtration into South Vietnam or a decrease 
in artillery fire across the DMZ are the sorts 
of things we have in mind” but are not pre- 
sented as “musts,” Mr. Harriman said. 


STRAWS IN WIND SEEN 


More specifically than before, the United 
States representative listed what he described 
as favorable “straws in the wind.” He cited 
the reduction of shelling of Saigon, the will- 
ingness of North Vietnamese delegates to dis- 
cuss matters of substance in private, Hanol’s 
decision to release three more captured 
American fliers, the return to Hanoi of Le 
Duc Tho, the most important member of the 
North Vietnamese delegation for a high-level 
review and the impression that North Viet- 
nam has “practically admitted” that its 
troops are fighting in South Vietnam. 

In the early negotiating sessions, Mr. Harri- 
man made a major point of asserting that 
Hanoi had to make such an admission to pro- 
vide the basis for a mutual withdrawal of 
forces. 

“Well,” he said today, “at least we smoked 
them out and they don't deny any more that 
there are Northerners in the South.” 

Actually, North Vietnam has not made 
such an admission directly. It asserts that all 
Vietnamese have the right to fight foreign 
forces anywhere in the country and that “our 
people” or “our compatriots” have under- 
taken this national struggle. 


HAYDEN CRITICAL OF UNITED STATES 


Thomas E. Hayden, national coordinator 
of the National Mobilization Committee to 
End the War in Vietnam, said yesterday that 
United States insistence that prisoners freed 
by Hanoi travel on official government planes 
might jeopardize future releases. 

Mr. Hayden, just back from Paris, where 
he took part in discussions that are expected 
to result in the release of three more United 
States alrmen, said in an interview that the 
American attitude, which he said had been 
expressed by W. Averell Harriman, the chief 
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United States negotiator, and other United 
States officials in Paris, might sabotage North 
Vietnam's “small but concrete act of good- 
will.” 

According to Mr, Hayden, the American 
envoy insisted that the airmen be flown back 
to the United States in an official plane after 
their arrival in Vientiane, Laos, and Hanoi. 
Mr. Hayden said the released prisoners should 
have a choice of flying by official plane or a 
regular commercial airliner. 

Three members of the antiwar group ar- 
rived in Hanoi on Friday to receive the three 
airmen, whose names have not yet been made 
public. The three committee members are: 
Mrs. Anne Scheer of Berkeley, Calif.; Stewart 
Meacham of Philadelphia, and Vernon Griz- 
zard of Cambridge, Mass. 

It is the second time that North Vietnam 
has announced the release of three airmen. 
The first group, freed in February, was 
turned over in Hanoi to two pacifists, Howard 
Zinn, a Boston University professor, and the 
Rev. Daniel Berrigan, a Jesuit priest at Cor- 
nell University. 

That first group of airmen was taken over 
by the United States authorities on their 
arrival in Vientiane and flown by military 
plane to the United States. 


DENIAL BY HARRIMAN AIDE 


Paris, July 13.—Asked about the charges 
made by Thomas Hayden, a source close to 
the American delegation at the talks here 
denied today that Ambassador Harriman had 
insisted that the released prisoners return to 
the United States by Government aircraft. 

According to the source, Mr. Harriman told 
Mr. Hayden that he hoped that the freeing 
of the Americans would not be used by the 
peace group for propaganda purposes and 
that the wishes of the men themselves should 
be the governing factor in deciding how they 
would go home. 


THANT URGES BOMBING HALT 


Unirep Nations, N.Y.—Secretary General 
Thant said today that he was confident that 
if the United States stopped all bombing of 
North Vietnam, the North Vietnamese would 
make “a definite move towards peace.” 

He spoke with reporters on his first day 
back at headquarters from a two-week trip 
to Europe where he conferred with both the 
North Vietnamese and United States sides in 
the Paris peace talks. He said his conferences 
had confirmed his long-standing view that 
stopping all the bombing would produce 
results. 


THE BIAFRA POGROM 
HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 17, 1968 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, as more 
information leaks through to the Ameri- 
can people, they are aghast at the indif- 
ference of our leadership toward the 
wholesale slaughter and starvation of the 
Ibo tribesmen of Biafra. 

Can it be because of the State Depart- 
ment’s fear of upsetting the extremist 
leftwing OAU—Organization of African 
Unity—that facts have not been properly 
reported to our people? And all this 
while the OAU soul brothers in the 
United States claim starvation and mal- 
nutrition in our country as they and the 
Red fronts massacre hundreds of thou- 
sands of Africans? 

Where is the cry of the Red-black 
power dominated U.N. humanitarians? 
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The ultraliberal communications media, 
who are so ready to pounce on anything 
American? 

Or could it be that the terrorists had 
felt by now they should have overcome“ 
the Biafrans and the sordid news would 
never reach the conscience of the free 
world. 

These people need help. Communism 
and its many allies must be exposed for 
what they are—a mob of power-hungry 
murderers who cloak themselves with 
fancy titles as they seek to justify mur- 
der and slavery in the name of peace 
and progress. “Peace” which, of course, 
means to the Communist removal of any 
opposition to their pogroms. 

Mr. Speaker, I include recent news re- 
leases from the Biafran Republic and an 
interpretative report of Andrew Borowiec 
from the July 16 Evening Star, as fol- 
lows: 

STATEMENT BY MINISTRY OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
AND COMMONWEALTH RELATIONS 

Brarra, July 8, 1968.—The British Govern- 
ment has made capital of Biafra’s inability 
to allow relief supplies through enemy terri- 
tory by means of the so-called sea and land 
corridors. That the British Government 
should insist on this, in spite of the practical 
difficulties, betrays their real intentions of 
helping Nigeria to achieve its military and 
political objectives. The British Government 
knows that bridges in the areas occupied or 
menaced by the enemy have been broken in 
order to impede enemy advance just as the 
channels have been blocked for the same 
reason. To facilitate relief supplies by land 
or sea corridors would entail restoring the 
bridges and clearing the channel—in other 
words, all obstacles to rapid enemy advance 
would be removed. 

By supporting Nigeria’s stand that all relief 
supplies for Biafra should either be chan- 
nelled through Lagos or sent only with the 
approval or permission of Nigerian authori- 
ties, the British Government is clearly try- 
ing to promote Nigeria’s political and diplo- 
matic aims. This is further underlined by the 
British Government's current attempts to in- 
duce even private donors in Britain to chan- 
nel their aid through Lagos rather than di- 
rect to Biafra. 

All considerations apart, Nigerians have 
been known to poison food coming into 
Biafra—a fact recently confirmed by a cor- 
respondent of a leading British newspaper, as 
well as European missionaries. 

The representatives of Oxfam and the In- 
ternational Red Cross, after an on-the-spot 
study of the problems involved, have con- 
firmed that massive airlift offers the best 
hope of prompt relief to the suffering people 
of Biafra. It is, therefore, curious that the 
British Government officials, sitting 4,000 
miles away in Whitehall, should pretend to 
know better. 

The Government of Biafra reiterates its 
position regarding aid to refugees as follows: 

(1) the most effective means of saving the 
appalling situation now pricking the con- 
science of the world is an immediate cease- 
fire and the creation of conditions which 
would enable the refugees to return to their 
homes, In this connection, Biafra is ready and 
willing to co-operate with any international 
organisation, including the O.A.U., to bring 
about a ceasefire. 

(2) The Government of Biafra welcomes, 
indeed urges, direct massive aid to the refu- 
gees of Biafra. 

(3) Even if the objections already set out 
about the use of land or sea corridor had not 
existed, it would take weeks to restore broken 
bridges or clear blocked channels before any 
relief could reach those concerned, by which 
time thousands of people would have died. 
Hence the case for massive air lifts. 
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(4) The people of Biafra will not welcome 
relief supplies from the British Government 
as long as that Government continues to sup- 
ply arms to the enemy, thus increasing and 
intensifying the very conditions it pretends 
to relieve. 

Brarra, July 9, 1968.—The Biafran Com- 
missioner for Health and Provincial Adminis- 
trator for Uyo Province, Mr. James Udo-Affla, 
has disclosed that more than a hundred peo- 
ple die daily from food poisoning in some 
areas of Uyo, Annang and Eket provinces 
occupied by Nigerian troops. 

The food is part of relief supplies which 
have been sent through Lagos for distribu- 
tion to the needy in Biafra. In a statement 
today, the Commissioner said it is in order to 
continue the genocide that the Wilson's Ad- 
ministration has insisted that all relief sup- 
plies to Biafra should pass through Lagos. 

He declared “there is incontrovertible evi- 
dence to show that the Nigerians forced the 
people to consume poisoned salt and Britain, 
with all the intelligence at its disposal can- 
not be exonerated for condoning this wicked 
plot against the Biafran population.” 

Brarra, July 9, 1968.—Nigerian war planes 
have been raiding small Biafran villages in 
the past two weeks, The planes circle the vil- 
lages for several minutes, pick their targets 
leisurely, drop the bombs and leave the area. 

A Nigerian war plane yesterday flew over 
Umuahia, in Biafra strafing traffic on the 
Umuahia-Aba road, There were no casualties. 

Last week roads in the north of Biafra were 
strafed three times by Nigerian planes. 

A Nigerian airforce plane today bombed 
Imo River village. A total of nine bombs were 
dropped. Several houses were destroyed, four 
civilians killed and fifteen others seriously 
wounded. 

Does PALMER’s THEORY OF SELF-DETERMINA- 
TION REPRESENT AMERICAN POLICY 


Brarra, June 22, 1968.—During his visit to 
the Republic of Cameroon, Mr. Joseph Pal- 
mer Jr., United States Assistant Secretary of 
State for African Affairs, was quoted by the 
Voice of America as saying “when I speak 
about self-determination, I am talking about 
those areas of Africa that still remain under 
foreign control. I think it will be an unfor- 
tunate precedent for the rest of Africa if 
groups no matter how legitimate their griev- 
ances are will try to fractionalize the conti- 
nent any further.” 

We should like to remind Mr. Palmer that 
the cause of declaration of independence by 
Biafra is Nigeria’s relentless campaign of gen- 
ocide and other atrocities perpetrated on 
Biafrans by the oppressive Nigerian regime. 

Mr. Palmer would approve the breakaway 
of a people under colonial oppression, but not 
from an “independent” African state. It did 
not seem to have occurred to him that even 
an “independent” African state can be op- 
pressively “colonial”. 

Having seen the “humanitarian consider- 
ations” involved in the Nigeria/Biafra strug- 
gle, President Julius Nyerere of Tanzania, 
President Houphouet-Boigny of the Ivory 
Coast, President Albert Bongo of Gabon, 
President Kenneth Kaunda of Zambia, have 
come out openly to condemn genocide and 
to support Biafra’s sovereignty as the only 
way to stop the senseless extermination of 
a people. In the face of this decisive action 
by undisputed leaders of Africa, Mr, Palmer 
continues to insist, without caring to study 
and understand the issues at stake, that the 
legitimate claim of Biafra to self-determina- 
tion cannot be respected by his Government. 

The United States is being misled by Mr. 
Palmer into giving help to the Hausa-Fulani 
oligarchy in order to maintain at an intol- 
erable cost. to human life and against the 
wishes of the people, the arbitrary bound- 
aries established by colonial Britain for her 
own selfish ends. 
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If Mr. Palmer is to be believed American 
policy in the Biafra/Nigeria conflict will be 
seen not to be dictated by her much ad- 
vertised love for Africa but by the necessity 
to preserve a rigid image of what Africa 
should be, even at the cost of millions of in- 
nocent African lives. 

While many European countries have 
banned the supply of arms to Nigeria and 
others are striking out against the genocidal 
policy of the British backed Nigerian ag- 
gression and are planning rescue operations 
to save Biafran victims of genocide it is most 
regrettable that Mr. Palmer is besmirching 
America’s name by supporting Nigeria’s geno- 
cide.” 


WHY ARE THE NIGERIANS FIGHTING? 


The following reasons motivate the Ni- 
gerians as heard from the horses’s mouth: 
On June 2, 1967 Mallam Abdul Attah, Per- 
manent Secretary, Nigeria’s Ministry of Fi- 
nance, Lagos, dispatched a secret but very 
frank letter to his northern counterpart, 
Mallam Ahmed Talib, stressing the need for 
their country, Nigeria, grabbing Biafra’s 
wealth, 

The letter makes it abundantly clear why 
Nigeria decided to go to war against Biafra 
which declared her independence on May 
80, 1967. Abdul Attah's letter to Ahmed Talib 
read as follows: 

“MALLAM AHMED TALIB, 
“Ministry of Finance, 
“Kaduna. 

“DEAR AHMED: I am aware that a number 
of you people in the North have been arguing 
against attacking Biafra. This view is based 
on the assumption which has yet to be proved 
that their military might is superior to ours 
and that in the event of conflict we might 
be the worst for it, I agree that our soldiers 
have been deserting in considerable num- 
ber. There is also the point that soldiers who 
boarded our barges to proceed to the East 
have now refused to do so and these barges 
full of them are still at Ap-apa. 

“But in spite of all these do we ever stop 
to ponder over what the North and its people 
will lose by permitting East to go? Being 
in the Ministry of Finance I know the full 
implications and here are a few: 

“(a) The federal government borrowed 80 
million pounds from foreign governments 
and international institutions all of which 
were used in developing the North. This 
money has to be repaid: for goodness sake 
will the North find the money to do this 
without the East? 

“(b) The per capita income in the East 
has been in the region of £75 and in the 
North below £15; when the average is taken 
it brings the per capita income in Nigeria to 
£35. Should the East go and with it the main 
source of wealth we shall be one of the 
poorest countries in Africa. 

“(c) The Federal Government made avail- 
able to the East in the past only 21 million 
pounds and that government raised 18 mil- 
lion pounds of its own for its services. I know 
that from customs duty alone the East can 
raise 30 million pounds and from oil revenue 
almost 65 million pounds. To all these add 
the revenue they can raise internally. I have 
no doubt that in a short time every one of 
the 20 provinces will have more revenue than 
the whole of the North put together. How 
can you in the face of all these advocate that 
the East having now proclaimed its inde- 
pendence should be left unmolested? I shall 
never subscribe to this point of view for what 
is the point living without a chance of de- 
veloping? 

“The only thing that deters me is the po- 
litical regrouping now taking place. I am now 
convinced and this supported by the report 
I received from Dikibo in Port Harcourt that 
the so-called minorities have now seen 
through our propaganda. They know that if 
the wealth of the East is shared among 14 
million people instead of amongst 50 million 
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they as individuals will get a bigger share 
than hitherto and their provinces are cer- 
tainly going to be better developed. Those of 
them who support us are those on our pay- 
roll. There is also the more telling point that 
in spite of our bragging we cannot enforce 
our will against Ojukwu. Does not the in- 
Stinct of self-preservation dictate that one 
has to support the strong man? 

“I have been very frank in this letter as 
you can see. But in spite of our weaknesses 
listed above I still feel we should do some- 
thing. Please try in your own way to persuade 
the hesitant military chaps to see our point 
of view. 

“Best regards to your family. 

“Yours sincerely, 
“ABDUL ATTAH.” 
[From the Washington (D.C.) Evening Star, 
July 16, 1968] 
BIAFRA Gets LATE REACTION 
(By Andrew Borowiec) 

Appis ABABA, ErHiopra.—Belated pangs of 
conscience are beginning to stir Africa from 
its indifference toward the Biafran tragedy. 

Until now an embarrassed silence has 
been the reaction in most of the 39 capitals 
of the native-ruled African states toward the 
carnage and starvation in Nigeria’s secession- 
ist province. 

Faced with worldwide outcries and plans 
to rush aid to starving and massacred Ibo 
tribesmen, independent Africa has decided 
that the problem should be solved “within 
the African context.” 

The next step will be taken today in the 
dusty sun-scorched city of Niamey, capital 
of the French-speaking Republic of Niger. 
It is there that the six members of the Con- 
sultative Committee on Nigeria formed by 
the Organization of African Unity will once 
again try to come up with a compromise. 

Seen from Addis Ababa, headquarters of 
the OUA, the chances of any solution are 
slim, 

BIAFRA HOPES DOOMED 

The Consultative Committee, consisting 
of Ethiopia, Cameroon, Ghana, Liberia, Niger 
and Congo (Kinshasa) has a strictly defined 
mandate dating from 1967 African summit 
meeting. 

This mandate specifies that any recom- 
mendation should maintain Nigeria’s terri- 
torial integrity, thus dooming Biafra’s hopes 
of Africa’s approval of its independence. 

The summit’s resolution stressed that the 
Biafra war “is an internal affair, the solu- 
tion of which is principally the responsibility 
of the Nigerians themselves.” 

Ten months have elapsed since the reso- 
lution, ten months marked by piles of bodies 
in the worst carnage of Africa’s modern 
history. 

The OAU so far has been unable to in- 
fluence the course of events. Efforts of Ar- 
nold Smith, secretary general of the British 
Commonwealth, have failed. Brief peace talks 
held in Kampala last May collapsed. 

FOUR GIVE RECOGNITION 

Only four African nations—Ivory Coast, 
Gabon, Tanzania and Zambia—have recog- 
nized Biafra. Others have remained mute 
to the mass murder of resisting Ibos while 
being quite vocal about individual execu- 
tions of Africans carried out in South Africa 
and Rhodesia. 

African reasoning is ominous and clear in 
its simplicity. Recognition of Biafra’s right 
to independence could set an extremely dan- 
gerous precedent on the shaky continent. 

Once this right is given to one tribe, even 
one as populous as Biafra’s Ibos, the arti- 
ficial creations of colonizers might start to 
fall apart. 

The Naimey meeting will most likely try 
once again to bring Biafra and Nigeria to- 
gether. The Nigerian delegation has already 
arrived, but there has been no sign of the 
Biafrans. 
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RELIEF CONSIDERED 


The secessionists have been bitter about 
the OAU, which they consider a tool of the 
Federal Nigerian government. 

The meeting also will consider ways of 
bringing relief to the besieged province and 
this may be its most important accomplish- 
ment. 

A new element dominating the session 
will be Africa’s embarrassment. 

In OAU headquarters it is repeated that 
the problem should be solved “by Africans 
and within the African context.” 

But at the same time OAU officials point 
out the limitations of the mandate of the six 
committee countries—at least until the next 
summit set for September in Algiers. 


RBC COMMENTARY, Broapcast Marcu 5, 1968 


In the newly built parliament buildings in 
Teheran, the United Nations Conference on 
Human Rights is nearing the end of its sec- 
ond week of debates. When it opened, the 
delegates were told by their host, the Shah 
of Persia, that the ever-widening gap be- 
tween the rich and poor nations of the world 
poses the greatest threat to the advancement 
of human rights. Just how human rights can 
advance is difficult to understand: either 
they exist, or they don’t. And, as for rich and 
poor nations—it is all too easy to use this 
expression as another way of saying, “white 
nations ... and the rest”, despite the fact 
that the palatial buildings in which the dele- 
gates are meeting must have been paid for 
largely through oil royalties accruing to Iran. 

From the very beginning, the delegates 
seem to have confused the right to cadge or 
blackmail, with the right to live one’s life in 
peace and freedom. The right of the richer 
nations to use the money they have saved 
as they wish, has been conveniently ignored. 

For the opening ceremony, U Thant flew 
specially from Paris. He told the Conference 
that racial conflict is becoming a destructive 
monster. He lashed out at the white Govern- 
ments of southern Africa, and his tune was, 
this week, taken up by the delegates. Repre- 
sentatives of West India—plus those of Afri- 
can and Middle East countries—called for 
the expulsion of South Africa from the World 
Body, and for total sanctions against her, 
Portugal and Rhodesia, plus the use of force 
against this country. The Nigerian delegate 
accused Rhodesia of crimes against human- 
ity. He condemned Britain for cowardice and 
dishonesty; but neither he, nor any of the 
other delegates, mentioned the human rights 
of Asians born in Kenya. Many of their ap- 
plications for citizenship are still moulder- 
ing in Government files: they are not citizens 
of the land of their birth, and they cannot 
get to Britain. And, what of the Europeans 
whose businesses have been nationalised in 
Tanzania and in Zambia? 

While Malaysia says openly that Europeans 
are to be phased out during the next twelve 
years... what of their human rights? 
When Mr Enoch Powell suggests sending col- 
oured immigrants home (at the British tax- 
payers’ expense)—that is racialism. And, out 
from under the stones of the London School 
of Economics, crawl the latest batch of dem- 
onstrators. While the British Parliament 
presses on with legislation to force integra- 
tion in every sense—by all and sundry. It 
wants to set up special courts to which the 
coloured communities can complain of dis- 
crimination, but it takes no action concern- 
ing the human rights of Britons who are 
white. It is high time that the wooly-minded 
liberals who parade around Trafalgar Square 
realised that human rights are universal, not 
a divine right for the dark-skinned to have 
it both ways. 

If it is Just for him to drive the European 
from the Congo or from Zambia, it is equally 
right for the British Government to repa- 
triate coloured immigrants ... and why 
should they pay their fares? 

But, the Conference in Teheran will carry 
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on with its tirades against those who consider 
the basic human right is to live one’s own 
life as one wishes, 

Where Samson slew thousands, the Hu- 
man Rights Conference will merely produce 
wordy resolutions, but they both seem to 
favour the same weapon—the jawbone of an 
ass. 


THE PARIS PEACE TALKS 
HON. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, July 18, 1968 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
Dr. Edgar F. Puryear, Jr., of Madison, 
Va., is assistant professor of interna- 
tional relations at the University of Vir- 
ginia and a longtime student of Commu- 
nist negotiating techniques. His observa- 
tions on the Paris peace talks are re- 
ported in an article entitled “Paris Peace 
Talks Have Familiar Ring,” published in 
the Richmond Times-Dispatch of June 
23, 1968. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle be printed in the Extensions of Re- 
marks. 

There being no objection,.the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA PROFESSOR’S ASSESS- 

MENT: PARIS PEACE TALKS HAVE FAMILIAR 

RING 


(By Tom Luce) 

CHARLOTTESVILLE.—Each time the East and 
the West sit down to negotiate, the Commu- 
nists leaf through a tattered 1918 scenario 
and stage one of the most successful shows in 
modern diplomacy. 

During the current Paris peace talks, tech- 
niques dating back to World War I have been 
applied by the North Vietnamese. 

Edgar F. Puryear Jr. of Madison, an author- 
ity on Communist negotiating techniques, 
made these observations in a recent inter- 
view. 

Puryear, who wrote his Ph.D. dissertation at 
Princeton University in 1959 on “Communist 
Negotiating Techniques,” is now an assistant 
professor of international relations at the 
University of Virginia. 

Puryear, 38, also holds a law degree from 
the university and practices in Madison. Be- 
fore he came to the university, he was as- 
sistant dean of the faculty at the Air Force 
Academy. 

Discussing the current Paris peace confer- 
ence, Puryear said North Vietnam is waging a 
propaganda battle to whip up worldwide 
pressure to force the United States to halt its 
bombing of North Vietnam and to brand the 
American position in South Vietnam as “mor- 
ally wrong.” 

Meanwhile, he said, Hanoi is beefing up its 
military posture by infiltration and increas- 
ing the level of fighting in an attempt to 
weaken or topple President Nguyen Van 
Thieu's government in South Vietnam. 

This same outline was used during the 1953 
Korean truce talks, Puryear said. 

“And we lost our rear ends in those talks.” 

He said the Communists have used the 
same tactics since 1918, “yet the Western 
world keeps making the same mistakes over 
and over again.” 

In past negotiations, he said, the Com- 
munists have capitalized on “our impatience 
for peace, our willingness to compromise, 
our lack of knowledge of Communist nego- 
tiating tactics and our false notion that 
logical, legal or moral arguments can per- 
suade the Communists to our point of view.” 

The State Department has learned from 
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past mistakes and “is now aware of the 
tactics" the Communists are using, he said. 

The only way to “get results at the con- 
ference table is to maintain a position of 
strength—it's the only language the Com- 
munists understand. 3 

“We cannot afford appeasement in Paris. 
When Hitler's troops marched into Munich 
before World War II, we learned that ap- 
peasement means war. And the place to 
stop appeasement and show strength is in 
Paris,“ Puryear said. 

It may not be popular, but the United 
States must take a firm stand on commu- 
nism, Puryear warned. 

“Americans want peace and a way out of 
Vietnam, but we have a position of world 
leadership and although we may not like it, 
we must honor our commitments. If we 
don’t, the Communists will fill the vacuum,” 
he said. 

Puryear predicts that North Vietnamese 
diplomats will chip away at the American 
stand through “diplomacy by exhaustion“ 
delaying tactics designed to test America's 
will and patience. 

“The Communists think that the longer 
they can delay the talks, the more we will 
give—and they’re right.” He noted that “The 
Korean truce talks are still going on and 
they began 15 years ago.” 

Another reason for the delay and short 
sessions in the Paris talks, Puryear said, is 
that the Vietnamese delegates are bound 
by rigid instructions and must clear every 
move with Hanoi. 

When U.S. Ambassador W. Averell Harri- 
man confronts North Vietnam's Xuan Thuy 
across the bargaining table, Puryear said, 
he “is fighting a shadow, a voice, a facade. 
The real contender is safely entrenched in 
Hanoi, not Paris.” 

Although Harriman has certain policy 
guidelines, Puryear observed, “he speaks for 
the United States. He doesn't say, ‘Look, I 
have to make a phone call to Washington to 
see if it’s all right.’ If he had to check every 
move with the President, we might just as 
well send Johnson over there,” he explained. 

Another factor involved in the peace talks, 
he said, is “how much control does Moscow 
or Peking have over Hanoi?” 

“Both have invested a lot of arms and war 
supplies in North Vietnam. Will they permit 
Hanoi to reach any kind of settlement?” 

By removing the decision-making process 
far from the conference room, Hanoi elim- 
inates the possibility of the human weak- 
ness of friendliness from interferring with 
policy, Puryear said. 

Meanwhile, Vietnamese negotiators probe 
for “any U.S. weak point, and once they find 
it, it will be exploited,” he predicted. 

Diplomacy is generally regarded as the 
“intelligent, tactful conduct of relations,” he 
explained, “But the Communists will use 
anything—insults, rudeness, lies, inconsist- 
encies—to accomplish their objectives.” 

Since Lenin, the Communists have held 
that the “ ‘trivial is the first line of defense 
on which to meet the enemy assault.’ Noth- 
ing is too trival or detailed to be screened 
as possible weakness.” 

The Communists will use any tactic to 
unsettle or throw Western diplomats off 
guard, Puryear said. “During the Korean 
truce talks the Communists answered a U.S. 
proposal with two hours and 11 minutes of 
silence. This can make one feel uneasy.” 

Negotiating with the Communists “is like 
playing baseball,” he said, “but the Commu- 
nists want the game played at night, with 
their umpires and in their stadium.” 

Western diplomatic rules simply don’t 
apply in the East. Orientals “think differ- 
ently than we do.” 

“In western diplomacy, we assume that 
each nation pursues its national interests, 
and we realize when we negotiate with the 
British or French, for example, that every- 
thing won't go our way. 
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“There is a willingness to compromise and 
make certain concessions. There is an ex- 
pectation of ‘reasonable satisfaction’ if there 
is to be continued relations between the 
affected nations,” Puryear said. 

In any Communist hierarchy, there is 
little room for bargaining except at the top, 
he said. This underscores one of the basic 
differences between the West and the East. 

The process of negotiation is at the heart 
of American life, but alien to the Commu- 
nist world, he said. 

“Communists look at concessions and 
compromise as signs of weakness, not as a 
means of reaching a mutual adjustment. A 
Communist compromise is not an adjust- 
ment of difference, but a resting place on 
the way to their goal,” he said. 

Hanoi is now using this ploy in the cur- 
rent peace talks, Puryear said. Before there 
are formal negotiations with a full agenda, 
Hanoi contends that “we must call an un- 
conditional halt to the bombing of the 
north. Now why should we stop our bomb- 
ing if they aren’t willing to make similar 
concessions?” he asked. 

“They've blatantly taken advantage of the 
bombing restrictions in the north to bring 
in more men and supplies to create further 
unrest in Saigon and to divide the south and 
the United States,” he added. 

The Paris talks serve as a launching pad 
for North Vietnamese propaganda. “The pri- 
mary objectives of the Communists is to 
embarrass the United States, to make us out 
as the ‘bad guys.“ 

Since East-West negotiations following 
World War II, Puryear said, “The United 
States has been forced to admit that Com- 
munist delegates are more interested in 
propaganda than in negotiating.” 

Throughout the history of East-West talks, 
he continued, “the Communists make a di- 
rect play for world public opinion, appealing 
over the heads of government,” 

When the Communists insist on open in- 
stead of private meetings “It’s clear indica- 
tion that the talks will be used as a forum 
for propaganda.“ 

Although the talks have barely begun, 
Hanoi has already scored a couple of points, 
he said. 

“Since the South Vietnamese government 
doesn’t even get to sit down at the confer- 
ence table and negotiate in its own behalf, 
the North’s charge that the South is a 
‘flunky government’ sounds convincing,” 
Puryear said. 

He believes that this impression is some- 
what offset by the exclusion of the National 
Liberation Front or Viet Cong from the talks, 

He pointed out that Hanoi contends the 
United States’ position in Vietnam is “im- 
moral” and that the conflict is a “civil war 
or a war of nationalism.” This argument is 
buttressed by the Communists with the 
public statements of American war critics 
such as Sens. Eugene J. McCarthy, J. William 
Fulbright and the late Robert F, Kennedy. 

An attempt to persuade Hanoi with logic is 
doomed, he said, They have an ‘approved 
school solution’ on everything,” and this 
solution filters from the top down. 

Another element in East-West talks is that 
both sides distrust each other, Puryear said. 

“Stalin used to say that ‘truth in diplo- 
macy is like dry water and wooden iron.’ It 
just doesn’t exist.” The Communist world 
assumes that the West is out to destroy it, 
Puryear added. 

While Western diplomats have a “basic 
trust of each other,” he said, “we have found 
that the Communists do not follow up or 
keep their commitments.” 

While many Americans may not view 
communism as a threat to freedom, the Com- 
munists “are out to dominate and conquer. 
By their own admission, they want to see the 
‘Red fiag flying over the entire world,” Pur- 
year said. 

In the East-West struggle there are few 
rules, he said, and even peace negotiations 
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“become an instruments of war to attain 
Communist objectives.” 


EXCLUSION FROM MILITARY 
DRAFT OF POLICEMEN AND FIRE- 
MEN 


HON. DONALD G. BROTZMAN 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 18, 1968 


Mr. BROTZMAN. Mr. Speaker, today I 
am introducing a bill to defer from 
training and service under the Selective 
Service Act policemen and firemen who 
are employed on a regular full-time basis 
or who are engaged in educational or 
training programs which will lead to full- 
time employment. 

Last month the FBI reported that 
serious crime in the United States for 
the first 3 months of this year rose 17 
percent over the same period of 1967. Our 
police departments are working overtime 
to combat this serious crime wave. But 
they are hampered in their efforts be- 
cause of the shortage of qualified law- 
enforecement personnel to fill vacancies 
on almost every major metropolitan 
police force in this country. 

One of the major factors contributing 
to the lack of trained and qualified law- 
enforcement personnel and firemen is 
the fact that many young men who are 
interested in careers in these professions 
are drafted before they can receive the 
necessary training to fill positions in our 
police and fire departments. Already 
undermanned police departments are 
being further eroded by the drafting of 
men on duty. 

Within the last few months the Armed 
Forces have begun to release servicemen 
6 months ahead of their scheduled re- 
lease dates if they accept employment 
with law-enforcement agencies. The Dis- 
trict of Columbia Police Department has 
been active in recruiting policemen from 
the Armed Forces, and the same is true 
in many other cities, including Denver. 

Like our troops in Vietnam who are en- 
gaged in a war to halt Communist ag- 
gression, our policemen and firemen at 
home are engaged in a war to halt crime. 
Police and fire duty in many of our cities 
has become almost as hazardous as fight- 
ing in the jungles of Vietnam. I recall, 
during the recent riots in Washington, I 
heard a young soldier who recently had 
returned from Vietnam and was then sta- 
tioned on the Capitol Grounds, comment 
that the riot duty in Washington re- 
minded him of the fighting in Saigon 
during the Tet offensive. And we all are 
familiar with the hazards faced by fire- 
men called to fight fires in riot-torn 
areas. Many are subjected to abuse and 
assault at the hands of angry, uncon- 
trolled mobs. 

The war against crime which we are 
waging here at home is certainly as im- 
portant as the war we are fighting in 
Southeast Asia—perhaps more so. Cer- 
tainly we must be secure at home if we 
expect to win abroad. 

The bill which I am introducing today 
would allow the retention of experienced, 
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qualified, and competent young men on 
the police and fire forces in our cities. It 
would reduce the turnover of men and 
the resulting cost of hiring and training 
new replacements. The bill would allow 
young men of draft age to pursue these 
occupations and fill vacancies as they 
exist. It would mean that our police and 
fire departments could maintain ade- 
quate manpower to do their jobs. 


WILL THE UNITED STATES RUN OUT 
OF OIL? 


HON. CLIFFORD P. HANSEN 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 18, 1968 


Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, the De- 
partment of the Interior recently re- 
leased a 92-page report on oil and gas 
availability through 1980. U.S. News & 
World Report of July 22 contains an 
article about Interior’s study effort and 
emphasizes the need for improved tech- 
nology for finding of new oil as well 
as the need for improved techniques 
for oil recovery. The article also 
pointed to oil shale and coal as sources 
of supply for the necessary production 
of synthetic fuels in the future. 

An interesting technique for increased 
oil recovery has recently been brought 
to my attention. This “Paser technique,” 
as it is called, was developed by Robert 
V. New of Houston, Tex. It consists of 
injecting heat radiation and high-tem- 
perature inert gas into oil-bearing for- 
mations. The technique; if it proves 
out in field tests, might represent a sig- 
nificant breakthrough in the extraction 
of heavy oils, and might have applica- 
tion in the production of synthetic fuels. 

I believe that -information on these 
developments put forward by Mr. New 
should be of interest to all who are con- 
cerned with the critical question of fu- 
ture energy supplies for our country. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
article from U.S. News & World Report, 
an article published in the June 10, 1968, 
issue of Oil and Gas Journal, and a news 
release issued by Robert New at the 
Petroleum Club of Houston on June 4 be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the U.S. News & World Report, July 22, 
1968] 


WILL UNITED STATES RUN OUT OF OIL? 

Latest on the outlook for supplies of oil 
and gasoline in this country, long term— 

Demand to grow about 3 per cent a year, 
Step-up in exploration needed. Good pros- 
pects for new petroleum industries based on 
oil shale and coal. 

These are some of the points made by a 
just-issued Government study of major in- 
terest to consumers, oilmen, Congress. 

The search for oil in this country is slow- 
ing down. New discoveries of oil are at a level 
that worries many people in the industry, 
who predict shortages of gasoline and other 
products unless the current trend is reversed. 

Now, however, there is a reassuring report 
on the problem from the U.S. Department of 
the Interior. 
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The report, 92 pages long and several years 
in preparation, arrives at these broad con- 
clusions: 

There is far more oil in the U.S. than has 
yet been tapped. Much of this oil lies in deep 
deposits below the producing fields of Texas 
and the Midcontinent, and in offshore areas 
of Louisiana, Texas, California and Alaska, 
just beginning to be probed. 

New fields of recent years will almost cer- 
tainly turn out to have much more oil than 
is claimed for them. To this extent, the fall- 
off in discoveries is probably not as serious 
as it appears. 

Old fields will also be made to produce 
extra billions of barrels of petroleum as in- 
dustry develops more-effective ways to stimu- 
late and prolong the flow of oil in existing 
wells. 

In addition, there are good prospects for 
extracting large amounts of oil from oil 
shales and tar sands in the West and for 
converting coal into oil and coke by chemi- 
cal processes. Production of these “synthetic 
fuels” on a commercial scale may begin in 
the next few years, the report says, but will 
not be a major factor in the nation’s fuel 
supply until after 1980. 

The outlook for finding and producing 
plenty of natural gas is even better than the 
outlook for oil. 

In short, the report suggests, there is no 
reason to fear that the U.S. will run out of 
oil or gas in the foreseeable future. How 
these fuels are obtained will depend on re- 
search and development and on economic 
factors. 

Right now, the Department figures, the oil 
industry is finding it most economical to 
get additional oil by stimulating wells already 
in production and by concentrating much of 
its exploration in offshore areas where wells 
are fewer but more productive. 

The report offers little or no support for 
any major changes in the Government's oil 
and gas policies. 

The Government should continue to limit 
imports of foreign oil to about 20 per cent 
of the U.S. market, says the report, but 
should not cut back on imports as some oil- 
men and members of Congress are proposing. 
Imports are not to blame for the slowdown in 
drilling, according to this official view. 


HOLDBACK ON SHALE 


The report takes the position that technical 
problems and costs, not Government rules 
for leasing of public lands, are holding back 
development of productions of oil from 
shale. 

In fact, the Department argues, private 
industry owns enough good deposits of shale 
to enable it to set up a new industry, if it 
felt the time was ripe and costs were reason- 
able. 

A warning against tampering with present 
tax treatment of the oil industry, including 
the 2744 per cent depletion allowance, is 
also contained in the report. 

Demand for U.S. oil is estimated to increase 
from 3.7 billion barrels in 1967 to 5.2 billion 
in 1980, assuming imports are limited to 20 
per cent of the American market, 

If the market grows at this rate—about 
3 per cent a year—the U.S. will need to locate 
new oil deposits at a rate of 4.8 billion bar- 
rels a year, compared with 3.3 billion re- 
ported, on the average, since 1957. 

In the face of this need for a more effec- 
tive search for oil comes what the report 
calls “one of the more noteworthy non 
sequiturs in the annals of petroleum eco- 
nomics.” 

Drilling has dropped off sharply as the 
chart shows, at a time when prices of crude 
oil have been steady, even rising slightly, 
when demand for oil has grown along with 
revenues of oil producers, and when inven- 
tories of crude oil above the ground have 
been reduced. 
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WHY EXPLORATION LAGS 


The experts point to a number of reasons 
for the drop in exploration: 

It has become more expensive to find oil 
in many onshore areas. The big oil flelds of 
Texas and Louisiana already have a great 
deal of excess capacity. The in the 
top-bracket rate of the federal income tax 
means that the Government is assuming 70 
per cent of the loss in drilling a “dry hole” 
for a wealthy plunger, compared with 91 per 
cent before 1964. 

Another factor: Heavy State and local 
taxes on property also tend to delay devel- 
opment work in some fields. 


AWAITED: “A CLEAR SIGNAL” 


The report discusses a number of new 
ideas, new methods that may help the in- 
dustry to hold down drilling costs and im- 
prove its chances of finding oil. It concludes 
with this mild warning: 

“There is still time to wait for a clear 
signal either of the efficacy of present indus- 
try efforts, or of a turnaround from the his- 
toric decline in activity which began in 
1956. But it ought not to be too long in 
coming.” 


[From the Oil and Gas Journal, 
June 10, 1968] 


New THERMAL DEVICE WovuLD USE 
LASER PRINCIPLE 


A new thermal-recovery method for heavy 
oil was described in Houston last week by 
Robert V. New, Texas and California oilman. 

New said he expects to build the first proto- 
type in the next few months to show that 
the laser principle of radiation emission can 
heat inert gas downhole and transmit the 
heat into the reservoir rock. 

If the theory proves practical, New be- 
lieves it will provide a unique and effective 
methods for producing both heavy oil and 
tar sands. 

Consulting with New on the project are Dr, 
Harold E. Rorschach, chairman of the 
physics department of Rice University, Hous- 
ton, and H. J. Gruy & Associates, consulting 
engineering firm. Rorschach has worked with 
New on the physics involved in the tech- 
nique, while Gruy has studied the recovery 
prospects in the event the method proves 
feasible as a heat-generating technique. 

New said he has applied for patents on a 
downhole transducer, the heart of the sys- 
tem. 

The surface equipment would consist pri- 
marily of an internal-combustion engine 
burning natural gas and air. The inert ex- 
haust gas, after water is removed, would be 
compressed and moved through a conduit 
to the transducer a high-temperature steel 
tube in the producing zone. 

The engine generating the gas also would 
drive a compressor and generator, Electricity 
fed to the transducer through a cable would 
be converted to radio-frequency energy at a 
frequency of about 1 million cps. Next it 
would move through a small radio-frequency 
step-up transformer and through electrodes 
on the transducer. The energy would heat 
the gas to high temperature in a fraction 
of a second. Radiation in the forms of 
photons would then be emitted in the in- 
frared sector of the electromagnetic spec- 
trum. 

New said he is moving from Dallas to Hous- 
ton this month to develop his technique. He 
has talked with major companies, he said, 
but has made no agreements. He said he has 
acquired some Texas acreage with heavy oil 
deposits and expects to conduct his first tests 
there in the months ahead. 

New said his studies of the past 6 years 
have carried him “beyond the theoretical 
stage,” although he has not yet built equip- 
ment to test the method in an oil reservoir. 
He offered no estimates of the amount and 
rate of sweep in a reservoir. This would de- 
pend on reservoir conditions. 
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Dr. Rorschach, who attended a news con- 
ference held by New, said New is applying 
the gas-laser principle to the problems of 
petroleum production in a most imaginative 
Way so as to use all of the excitation energy of 
the gas to facilitate the simultaneous intro- 
duction of the total radiation heat and the 
hot gas into an oil reservoir. There can be no 
doubt the desired heat can be obtained; I 
consider this concept a notable piece of 
work.” 

Rorschach said his studies do not include 
the effect of heat radiation and inert gas on 
an oil reservoir. They do include studies on 
the creation of a high degree of heat radia- 
tion. 

New has coined the word “Paser” to de- 
scribe his method. The letters stand for 
“Production and Amplification by Stimulated 
Emission of Radiation.” 

New, who is 64, claims more than 40 years’ 
experience in the oil industry and says he 
was instrumental in developing oil reserves 
under the city of Long Beach, Calif., in the 
1940's, when he was president of Continental 
Southern Corp. and Continental Northern 
Corp. 

News RELEASE ISSUED BY ROBERT V. NEW AT 
THE PETROLEUM CLUB OF HOUSTON ON JUNE 
4, 1968 
Hovsrox.— The awesome and apparently 

limitless energy of the atom is about to make 

available hundreds of billions of barrels of 
heavy oil. A method has been revealed which 
will utilize this same power in a laser-prin- 
ciple method to provide an abundance of the 
world’s most widely-used energy scurce—oil. 

Development of a laser technique for oil 
recovery which promises to make commer- 
cially available the great volumes of petro- 
leum locked in heavy-oil reservoirs and tar- 
sands was revealed today by Robert V. New, 
veteran successful innovator of oilfield ad- 
vanced technology. Based on the principles 
of laser physics, the technique provides a 
method of generating inert gas and heating it 
to temperatures as high as 1000° F for in- 
jection into heavy-oll reservoirs at minimum 
cost. The hot gas heats and dilutes the heavy 
oil, reducing its viscosity and increasing its 
recoverability. 

The announcement comes after some six 
years of work in which New was assisted by 
a group of eminent consultants including 
H. J. Gruy, Dallas petroleum engineering 
consultant and President of the Society of 
Petroleum Engineers of AIME, and Dr. 
Harold E. Rorschach, chairman of the Physics 
Department of Rice University at Houston. 
This work has paralleled development of 
commercial applications of the laser (Light 
Amplification by Stimulated Emission of 
Radiation). During development of the tech- 
nique, the heavy-oil recovery method has 
become known informally as “Paser” (Pro- 
duction Amplification by Stimulated Emis- 
sion of Radiation), and the parallel well- 
cleaning technique as “Chaser” (Cleaning 
Heat Amplification by Stimulated Emission 
of Radiation). 

The laser-principle technique may be ap- 
plied to recover the huge quantities of heavy, 
viscous oil which are known through the 
Western Hemisphere, most of it in relatively 
shallow reservoirs. The Canadian tar sands 
are the world’s greatest unrecovered reser- 
voir of oil and U.S. supplies are enormous. 

The demand for oil in the U.S. continues 
its annual increase, but over the past decade, 
discoveries of new oil reserves have barely 
been able to keep pace with increasing de- 
mand. The independent oilman, who in the 
past has discovered much of the nation’s 
oil reserves, has been largely pushed out of 
the exploration picture by enormous costs. 
The low costs of finding and acquiring 
heavy-oil properties, together with the rela- 
tively inexpensive initial and operating costs 
of the Paser process, should permit the inde- 
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pendent operator to resume his significant 
role in the oll industry. 

The Paser technique consists of injecting 
heat radiation and high-temperature inert 
gas into the oil-bearing formation. Beneficial 
results are at least three-fold: (1) The infra- 
red radiation transfers heat and hot gas to 
the heavy oil, reducing its viscosity; (2) The 
oil absorbs part of the injected gas, resulting 
in dilution and thinning of the oil; (3) The 
injected gas assists in the flow of oil as it 
sweeps the reservoir to produce the residual 
oil. 

Commenting on the Paser oil-recovery 
method, H. J. Gruy, S. P. E. President, stated, 
“The existence of enormous reserves of 
heavy oil in the Western Hemisphere is well 
known. It is also a fact that the introduc- 
tion of sufficient heat into reservoirs of this 
oil can result in the mobility and recovery 
of much of the oil. Successful application of 
the Paser technique at very low costs could 
make this a most significant contribution to 
the technology of the petroleum industry. 
The application of heat radiation and inert 
gas is sound petroleum engineering; obtain- 
ing infra-red radiation in this process is a 
technique of quantum physics and a physi- 
cist is more qualified than I to pass on this 

The Paser method of oil recovery is based 
in effect upon a translation of gas-laser 
theory to oilfield dimensions. The atomic 
physics of the gas laser is extremely compli- 
cated. In somewhat oversimplied terms, the 
laboratory gas laser consists of a long, nar- 
row tube containing gas of suitable energy 
levels. Both ends of the tube are sealed with 
reflectors, one of which is partially trans- 
parent. Electrodes extending into the tube 
are connected to a radio-frequency genera- 
tor so as to transmit its electromagnetic 
waves into the gas in the tube. The high- 
frequency electromagnetic waves excite the 
gas atoms and molecules to higher energy 
levels. The excited atoms spontaneously emit 
radiation at precise frequencies millions of 
times higher than the frequency of the orig- 
inal energizing waves. The resultant photon 
emissions escape from the apparatus through 
the partial reflector. Tremendous amounts 
of heat are generated and must be carried 
off as troublesome waste. 

The gas laser is subject to very precise 
control and nearly all of its emitted energy 
can be concentrated in the range of infra- 
red (heat) energy frequencies. This is the 
explanation for the tremendous heat which 
ean be generated by the laser. The gas laser 
is a continuously operating and thoroughly 
dependable device. 


HEAVY-OIL RECOVERY BY PASER 


The apparatus consists of a diesel engine 
that burns natural gas and air. The exhaust 
from the engine is inert gas (about 8 parts 
nitrogen and 1 part carbon dioxide) and a 
little water. The water is removed and the 
dry inert gas exhaust is conducted down a 
conduit in a well to a tubular transducer 
fitted with electrodes to which electromag- 
netic waves are fed through a cable. The en- 
gine generating the inert gas also drives, at 
no extra cost, an electrical generator that 
creates the electromagnetic waves that are 
then converted to radio frequency (about 1 
million cycles per second). These high-fre- 
quency waves then go through a small radio- 
frequency set-up transformer and through 
the electrodes mentioned above which are 
mounted in a high-temperature steel tube 
that acts as a transducer. The high-frequency 
electromagnetic waves cause the excitation 
of atoms and molecules of the gas. The col- 
lisions of the particles against each other 
cause radiation to be emitted in the infra- 
red sector of the electromagnetic spectrum 
(on the order of 10 trillion electrical im- 
pulses each second). Crashing together at 
such velocity creates cascades of heat and 
the job is done! 
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New states that the process is far ahead 
of the steam thermal recovery process in effi- 
ciency and in initial apparatus and operating 
costs. He points out that a typical steam 
thermal unit must operate at pressures over 
1500 psi in order to deliver steam near 600° 
F. Since this temperature is attained at the 
surface of the ground, it is considerably less 
at the bottom of the well due to heat loss in 
transit. The Paser process, New points out, 
can deliver heat radiation and inert gas of 
1000° F at 50 psi at the bottom of the hole 
where the heat is actually generated. The 
cost of equipment and operations required to 
handle 1500 psi is much greater than such 
costs at 50 psi. Such low-pressure injection is 
technically very important in dealing with 
heavy-oil sands which are characteristically 
very shallow and very permeable and porous. 

In addition, a steam thermal unit generat- 
ing 12,000,000 BTU's (a BTU is a unit of 
heat) per hour dumps over 800 barrels of 
water into the formation each day. This water 
has to be bought and usually treated. After 
injection and condensation in the formation, 
it becomes additional fluid to absorb injected 
BTU’s. Ultimately, it must be pumped again 
to the surface. All these characteristics of 
steam injection add up to considerable ex- 
pense. Also, water injected into the forma- 
tion is likely to cause water-blocking of the 
flow passages, whereas injected nitrogen is 
well known as a beneficial energy agent, New 
added. 

Dr. Harold E. Rorschach, Chairman of the 
Physics Department at Rice University, Hous- 
ton, commented, “The effect on an oil reser- 
voir of heat radiation and inert gas is not 
in my province, but the basic physics of 
creating the high degree of heat radiation of 
the Paser method is indeed the province of 
the physicist. I am familiar with the theory 
involved and have acted as consulting physi- 
cist in relation to it.” 

Dr. Rorschach, who has been a professor 
of physics at Rice University for 16 years, 
received his doctorate at Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology. Commenting further 
on the Paser method, he stated, “The laser 
principles involved have been the subject of 
immense amounts of research by many ex- 
cellent physicists working in the field of 
quantum electronics. In gas lasers developed 
to this date, only a small fraction of the 
input energy goes into the generation of a 
coherent beam of radiation. However, Mr. 
New is applying these principles to the prob- 
lems of petroleum production in a most 
imaginative way so as to use all of the ex- 
citation energy of the gas to facilitate the 
simultaneous introduction of the total ra- 
diation heat and the hot gas into an oil 
reservoir, There can be no doubt the desired 
heat can be obtained; I consider this con- 
cept a notable piece of work.” 

THE DEVELOPER 

The developer of Paser, Robert V. New, 
has over forty years of experience connected 
with the petroleum industry. Among his 
more interesting activities was the tech- 
nology which permitted development of the 
oil reserves under the city of Long Beach, 
California, in the 1940’s. As president of Con- 
tinental Companies, he directed the drilling 
of 80 wells on the surface of a strip of land 
6200 ft. long by only 27 ft. wide along the 
Los Angeles river. In order to penetrate the 
oil-bearing formations beneath the city 
where surface drilling was prohibited, the 
wells were drilled directionally by close con- 
trol at angles up to more than 60 degrees 
from vertical. 

New was regarded as a “dreamer” by the 
industry when he first proposed the scheme 
but he made it work and it made him a mil- 
lionaire by the time he was 40. Closely con- 
trolled directional drilling techniques pio- 
neered in New's Long Beach operation are 
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now playing a vital role in the development 
of petroleum reserves in urban areas of Cali- 
fornia, notably to recover some 200 million 
barrels of oil from under the city of Los 
Angeles. 

New has a number of both United States 
and foreign patents pending on the Paser 
process and related techniques. 


CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK 
HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 17, 1968 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, on Monday, 
July 15, 1968, the annual Captive Nations 
Week observance was held at Soldiers 
Memorial in St. Louis. Captive Nations 
Week has been proclaimed under con- 
gressional law by each President since 
1959. Its purpose is to remind the free 
world that over one-third of the world’s 
population lives under the civil tyranny 
and oppression of atheistic communism. 
For the observance in St. Louis I pre- 
pared remarks which follow: 


It is one of the tragedies of this century 
that the world has apparently come to accept 
without indignation or remedy the enslave- 
ment of more than one hundred million per- 
sons in the captive nations behind the iron 
curtain, 

It appears almost diabolical that America 
with its turmoil and social problems, which 
are being resolved under our wonderful sys- 
tem of government, is unfavorably portrayed 
in the worldwide spotlight. 

American and free world disorder are 
magnified, often extensively out of propor- 
tion, while in the shadow of the iron curtain, 
where families are enslaved without hope of 
solution to their captivity, there is no 
spotlight. 

Is this any evidence that we are losing the 
propaganda war and thereby failing the 
moral cause of free men everywhere? 

Czechoslovakia is the most recent example 
of what happens to those under Communist 
domination who seek freedom. Their voice 
of freedom is quickly threatened by the 
marching boots of the Russian Army. 

It is one of the great contradictions of our 
age that nations who clamor most about the 
“colonialists” and “imperialists” are those 
that are embarked upon the most intense 
and complete program of colonialization that 
the world has ever seen. 

And, men throughout the world are de- 
ceived by the Big Lie of Communism, Adolph 
Hitler and Dr. Goebbels perfected the Big 
Lie technique. The Russians, Red Chinese 
and Cubans have advanced its use. 

We must again affirm our belief and 
strengthen our determination that the 
American people will not be content until 
our governmental system moves close to its 
own ideals, and the freedoms and benefits 
that increasingly more and more of our peo- 
ple enjoy are spread throughout the world, 
and until the captive nations are free to 
join in this journey toward a more perfect 
society. 

In line with this our foreign policy must 
discard its negative rear guard atmosphere 
and assume the positive character necessary, 
within the general guidelines of the spread- 
ing of our system, to insure success, not 
only for us but for people everywhere. 

We are their present hope, and must con- 
tinue to be their symbol in the fight. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 
PROBLEMS OF RURAL AMERICA 


HON. WILLIAM L. HUNGATE 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 18, 1968 


Mr. HUNGATE. Mr. Speaker, I call at- 
tention to a recent Associated Press 
article which highlights the problems of 
rural America. It is a problem that must 
be solved but first needs to be under- 
stood, not only by those in small towns 
and on farms, but also by their urban 
relatives and friends. 

When considering minorities who have 
been denied their fair share of American 
prosperity, do not forget what is per- 
haps our most productive minority— 
modern American agriculture. 

The article follows: 

RURAL LIVING Costs MORE—FARM INCOME NOT 
Ristnc As Fast As EXPENSE 

WASHINGTON, July 13.—One of the reasons 
for the dissatisfaction of today’s farmer is 
his late entry into the good life. 

Technology let the farmer grow more food 
and fiber decades before he gained lights in 
his home, an electric pump at the well, good 
roads to town and better schools for his 
children. 

Tractors were plowing millions of acres of 
wheatland a year in the Great Plains while 
farm wives used primitive wash boards. Even- 
tually, after electricity, better highways and 
improved schools came to rural America, the 
farmer decided he wanted a home for his 
family as good as the barn for his cows. He 
wanted a washing machine for his wife, a 
truck to haul his grain and a radio for his 
children. 


PREVIOUS NEEDS 


The farmer who previously had required 
only two new sets of overalls a year, a couple 
of singletrees for his horse-drawn wagon and 
maybe a cotton print dress for his wife, be- 
came one of the greatest consumers in 
history. 

Today, few farmers raise all the food their 
families require. Most shop in supermarkets 
the same as city dwellers and consume sim- 
ilar products. 

But today’s farmer has found that the old 
standards prevail too often, that he is some- 
times viewed as an economic urchin who is 
discontented simply because it is his nature. 


COSTS INCREASE 


The Department of Agriculture reports 
regularly on the costs involved in agriculture. 
Last month, for example, prices for farm 
machinery showed a 5 percent rise from the 
year before. 

Building materials used by farmers rose 6 
percent from the previous year; automobiles 
and their supplies were 5 percent higher. 

At the same time, prices farmers received 
for their products during the same period 
rose only 1.5 percent. 

John A. Baker, Assistant Secretary of Agri- 
culture, said in a speech last week that rural 
America still is lagging in providing decent 
lives for its inhabitants. Half of the nation’s 
poverty is in the countryside, he said. 

The proportion of substandard homes is 
three times as great in rural America as in 
the cities, Mr. Baker said. Schools in the 
small towns and open countryside have less 
to spend per pupil than those in the cities, 
he added. 

BOTH MAY BE HELPED 

Yet, Mr. Baker said, the cities and rural 
areas both may be helped by development in 
the countryside. 

“We must save the classic concept of the 
role of the city from being choked from self- 
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strangulation from too many people packed 
up too close together.” 

The crux of such a challenge, Mr. Baker 
said, is this: “to provide the chance for the 
200,000,000 of us now here to lead decent, 
productive lives at the same time that we are 
preparing this land. .. to live in less con- 
gestion, squalor, ugliness and time-consum- 
ing traffic jams than now.” 

Mr. Baker’s comments reflect a growing 
awareness among Government and private 
sectors of the need for a decentralization of 
the American economy to allow more indus- 
try to move into the open spaces, to provide 
more jobs in cleaner air, to apply the tech- 
nology of industry and agriculture to family 
living. 

ONCE EASILY DEFINED 
In former times the “farm problem” was 
easily defined—low prices, drought, corn 
borers, boll weevils, hoof and mouth disease. 

Today, the role of rural America has an 
added dimension, or one that only now is be- 
ing recognized widely: Opportunity for a re- 
versal of the population trends of the past. 


GOD AND GOVERNMENT 
HON. JOHN SHERMAN COOPER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 18, 1968 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
Extensions of Remarks a letter I have 
received from Miss Eula Proctor, of 
Georgetown, Ky. 

The letter expresses not only her 
thoughtful views, but those of many 
others in our country who are concerned 
with the religious aspects of our Nation 


today. 

There being no objection, the letter was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

GEORGETOWN, KY., 
June 6, 1968. 
Hon. JOHN SHERMAN COOPER, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Str: You may never see these few 
words but I am an American citizen, who 
believes strongly in the great heritage of our 
country. The recent tragedy compels me to 
write this since you represent my state. 

The youth of today are the third genera- 
tion of parents who were brought up under 
the psychological movement that a child 
should not be inhibited, Naturally when one 
has developed into maturity without being 
trained to respect authority and the laws of 
organizations, they finish just as we are expe- 
riencing today. 

Present conditions are not the fault of the 
young people, but the adults who permitted 
this to come about. When laws are not 
obeyed, adults brag about evading income 
tax, and other misdemeanors, it becomes the 
rule rather than an exception, 

I am a retired teacher and saw these trends 
developing all through the latter years of 
teaching. The final blow came when the Su- 
preme Court decided with one woman to put 
God out of the schools and governmental 
places. 

I listened last night to the members of 
the Senate and President Johnson speaking 
as how to solve the problems and whom to 
ask. Never once did any one mention God. 
Yet when tragedy strikes, we implore Him to 
restore and bless the nation. If we expect a 
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blessing, we must also let Him guide its 
destiny. 

Read II Chronicles 7: 14 and you will see 
exactly where we stand. Be sure to emphasize 
the then. I would ask that the entire Con- 
gress would burn this in the minds of the 
members. 

I am not a fanatic, but an observer of 
history and its results. The Romans enjoyed 
luxury, prosperity, and power. We are so like 
them. 

Very truly yours, 
(Miss) EULA PROCTOR. 


ROCKLAND COUNTY ADJUSTS TO 
THE CHANGING ENVIRONMENT 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 18, 1968 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, Rockland 
County is the smallest in New York 
State, yet it is one of the fastest growing. 
Because it is within commuting distance 
of New York City, it is feeling the influx 
of urbanites into suburbia. As developers 
buy up the land, there is a continuing 
deterioration of the esthetic beauty of 
the natural surroundings. Through the 
efforts and leadership of the county’s 
own cooperative extension service, an 
educational arm of the State’s Agricul- 
tural College at Cornell University, the 
people are coping with the changing en- 
vironment and the proper action to take 
in saving and improving it. 

I ask unanimous consent that an arti- 
cle written by Joan Lee Faust and pub- 
lished in the New York Times of June 23, 
1968, which clearly states the problem 
and points up the achievements of the 
cooperative extension service in New 
York’s Rockland County, be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE ROCKLAND APPROACH TO ENVIRONMENT 
(By Joan Lee Faust) 

“Junkyards, Geraniums and Jurispru- 
dence: Aesthetics and the Law.” The title for 
a TV special? No. A topic for a town 
meeting. 

Three town meetings on this subject have 
been held in New York’s Rockland County 
this year. They were attended by elected and 
appointed municipal officials, members of 
planning boards, shade tree and park and 
recreation commissions. At round-table dis- 
cussions, these men aired such county prob- 
lems as shade-tree planting ordinances, 
open space programs and the preservation 
of historic landmarks. 

Earlier this month, the Rockland County 
Committee on Natural Beauty published an 
eight-page report recommending actions on 
park and recreation planning. The commit- 
tee urgently requested an increase in the 


county park land holdings from 630 acres 
which it now has to 2,100. This would raise 
the current ratio of park lands from three 
acres per 1,000 population to 10 acres per 
1,000, the minimum standard now recom- 
mended by regional planners. 

Although the Palisades Interstate Park 
Commission controls 29,778 acres in the 
county, it is a regional park and serves the 
metropolitan area. The Natural Beauty 


Committee’s report was the result of a 
“Speakout on Parks and Recreation” held 
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last March at Clarkstown Junior High 
School. One hundred and seventy-five 
county residents plus observers from Fed- 
eral and state agencies had an opportunity 
to speak their minds at the all-day program. 

Rockland County is the smallest in the 
state, yet it is one of the fastest growing. 
Because it is within commuting distance of 
New York City, it is feeling the influx of 
urbanites into suburbia. The county’s 173 
square miles, once verdant apple orchards, 
are being gobbled up rapidly by real estate 
developers. Only 25 to 30 farms are left. The 
population, just over 200,000, is expected to 
reach 350,000 by 1985. 

Rockland’s growth is typical of many 
urban-oriented counties that are near large 
metropolitan complexes. The rush for land, 
building of homes and schools and spread 
of shopping centers is so rapid, the counties 
hardly realize what is taking place. They 
just know prices keep going up and up. 

In Rockland, the attitude is different. 
There is an increasing awareness developing 
among the residents, municipal officials and 
planners that something is happening to 
their formerly idyllic life. Their environment 
is changing and they are learning to know 
how to save it, to improve it and to take 
proper action. Much of the learning, in- 
spiration and guidance is coming from the 
county’s own Cooperative Extension Service, 
an educational arm of the state’s agricul- 
tural college at Cornell University, Exten- 
sion sponsored the “Aesthetics and the Law” 
series and helped to plan the park “Speak- 
out.” 

This is quite a different role for an agency 
that used to spend its time helping local 
orchardists solve cultural and marketing 
problems for the country’s large apple grow- 
ing industry. Now in the center of a bur- 
geoning urban-suburban complex, exten- 
sion finds itself needed to help solve environ- 
mental problems by educating and in- 
spiring the residents. Rockland’s program is 
one of many cooperative extension services 
that is assuming this new role in suburban 
areas. 

The United States Department of Agricul- 
ture reports for the six-month period end- 
ing Dec, 31, 1967, the Community Re- 
source Development division of the Federal 
Extension Service provided assistance in the 
planning or operation of 6,470 organizations 
or projects dealing with natural resource de- 
velopment. Of these, 406 were air and water 
pollution projects. 

Headquarters for the Rockland County Co- 
operative Extension Service is in an orange- 
colored office building in the center of New 
City, the county seat. Most every state's 
county extension service is usually located 
in the county seat. There in cramped quar- 
ters the hubbub of ringing telephones, clang- 
ing typewriters and piling of paperwork goes 
on 


“Part of the mission of Cooperative Ex- 
tension is to tap one of the county’s main 
resources—the resourcefulness of the peo- 
ple,” Ira Caplan said recently at his division 
headquarters. Mr. Caplan is leader of the 
agricultural division and is a stemwinder 
for so many of the covnty’s environmental 
programs. He is in charge of Community Re- 
source Development. 

Working with him are two other agents, 
Jack Focht and Ralph Snodsmith. Mr. Focht 
directs the nature and conservation educa- 
tion program. He works with school teach- 
ers and adult youth leaders to encourage 
school boards and educators to save and use 
natural areas on school grounds for en- 
vironmental education. 

Mr. Snodsmith handles the commercial 
and consumer ornamental horticulture by 
working with arborists, nurserymen, garden 
centers and homeowners. Other extension di- 
visions handle the 4-H and home economics 


programs. 
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“Among the things we are trying to do,” 
Ira Caplan said, is to sensitize citizens, par- 
ticularly children, to their natural environ- 
ment, to make them aware of their rela- 
tionship to the world around them.” 

The “sensitizing” got off to a big start two 
years ago when the county held a Confer- 
ence on Natural Beauty, the first county- 
level meeting of its kind in the country. It 
was a direct response to the White House 
Conference on Natural Beauty and Governor 
Rockefeller’s State Conference on Natural 
Beauty. Keynote speaker at the Rockland 
conference was Justice William O. Douglas 
who later hiked with the county residents on 
a Hudson walk to draw attention to the de- 
terloration of the river and its shoreline. 

The conference was one of the largest 
public gatherings of elected and appointed 
public officials ever held in the county. It was 
the beginning. 

Recently, the county preserved 42 acres 
of scenic land through a legal tool often re- 
ferred to as a “negative easement,” provided 
by Section 247 of the General Municipal 
Law. Though the land still belongs to two 
private land owners in New City, its preser- 
vation in its natural state is guaranteed in 
perpetuity. Cooperative Extension assisted 
in working out the easement details with 
the property owners and hopes to make use 
of the property for an outdoor teaching lab- 
oratory. 

Extension Services came into being in 1914 
when Congress passed the Smith-Lever Act 
to carry the knowledge in agricultural re- 
search from the land-grant colleges to the 
people. The land-grant colleges were estab- 
lished by Congressional action in 1862 to 
provide states with minimum-cost colleges 
to emphasize research and instruction on 
agricultural production and the improve- 
ment of rural life. There now are 68. 

The Cooperative Extension program in the 
counties is a partnership linked with the 
United States Department of Agriculture, 
the state land-grant colleges, the county 
governments and the residents, Partial funds 
for operations come from Federal and State 
appropriations. The major portions come 
from county and local residents. 

Each county’s extension program is an 
autonomous entity and is overseen by a 
board of directors comprised of lay people. 
In Rockland, a seven-member program com- 
mittee is elected by the 3,500 people enrolled 
in extensions educational program. Finan- 
cial appropriations for the activities are 
made by the County Board of Supervisors, 
chosen by the county electorate, 

“The aim of Cooperative Extension is not 
to plan for the community, but with the com- 
munity,” as Ira Caplan puts it. At present, 
the department is working on a proposal to 
establish a Center for Suburban Affairs in 
joint cooperation with the Rockland Com- 
munity College. Financing is to be sought 
from the Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare’s Title I program which links 
colleges and universities with the solution 
of community problems. The center would 
provide an environmental educational forum 
for community elected officials and members 
of county commissions. 

Recently, as a demonstration project, ex- 
tension constructed a model for a small park 
to be built on a triangular-shaped corner in 
a blighted downtown business district of 
Suffern. So far, the community has accepted 
the proposal and is awaiting approval of 
matching funds from Title VII of the De- 
partment of Housing and Urban Affairs urban 
beautification program. 

A citizens task force has been established 
to recommend how school curriculums can 
teach environmental studies to the children. 
A “Discovering Rockland County program 
distributes leafiets that describe self-guiding 
tours, walks and hikes to see some of the 
county’s historical heritages. Part of this 
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program involved a county-wide search for 
the biggest trees which revealed that Rock- 
land County has a giant honey locust, 17 
feet in circumference. It is 7 feet more in 
girth than the national “Big Tree Champion” 
honey locust in Missouri reported by the 
American Forestry Association survey. 

On Saturday the extension agents conduct 
a “hot-line” radio show to answer live ques- 
tions on gardening and environment prob- 
lems, It operates an extensive publication 
program with service letters, bulletins and 
magazines, 

Last October, the county took inspiration 
from former New York City Park Commis- 
sioner Thomas Hoving and held two “hap- 
penings” in the three-acre Dutch Gardens 
park in New City that was being threatened 
by the expansion of county offices. The pro- 
grams, on two consecutive Sundays, brought 
people into the park to hear concerts with 
the result that the park was saved. 

Even extension agents gained this time. 
The park is quite near their office building. 
On nice days, they can enjoy a bit of open- 
space, munch their lunch and escape the 
telephone. 


THE FARM SUBSIDY EXTENSION 
FOR 1970 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 18, 1968 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I under- 
stand that the House Agriculture Com- 
mittee will be insisting on congressional 
action for a 1-year extension of the ag- 
riculture subsidy or Price Control Act of 
1965. 

This bill, which has developed into a 
bonanza for a great number of corporate 
farms and wealthy farmowners through- 
out the Nation, will not be terminated 
until December 31, 1969. For some rea- 
son the advocates of this $342 billion 
annual subsidy insist that this session of 
Congress give an extension of the legis- 
lation over the year 1970. 

Every Member should investigate the 
fabulous individual payments which are 
being received by thousands of large 
farming units over the Nation. 

I wish to incorporate in my remarks 
some payments made to some wealthy 
individual and corporate farm recipients 
in the calendar year 1967: 

LARGE INDIVIDUAL PAYMENTS UNDER 1967 
GOVERNMENT FARM ProGRAMS IN CoM- 
PARISON WITH TOTAL PAYMENTS TO CER- 
TAIN STATES AND TERRITORIES 
The largest individual payment ($4,091,- 

818) under the 1967 farm program exceeded 

the total ($3,979,088) received by farmers 

in 6 states (Alaska, Rhode Island, Massachu- 
setts, New Hampshire, Connecticut and Dela- 
ware), plus the Virgin Islands. 

Ten farming operations received a total 
of $14,785,760, which is more than the total 
of $13,409,756 received by all farmers in 10 
states (Alaska, Rhode Island, Massachu- 
setts, New Hampshire, Connecticut, Dela- 
ware, Nevada, Vermont, Maine and West Vir- 
ginia), plus the Virgin Islands. 

These 10 large operations received pay- 
ments in excess of those received by all 
farmers in any one of 15 states (Alaska, 
Rhode Island, Massachusetts, New Hamp- 
shire, Connecticut, Delaware, Nevada, Ver- 
mont, Maine, West Virginia, New Jersey, 
Maryland, Hawaii, Utah, and Wyoming.) 

Twenty-five farming operations received 
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a total of $22,766,943 which is more than 
the total of $17,610,650 received by all farm- 
ers in 11 states (Alaska, Rhode Island, Mas- 
sachusetts, New Hampshire, Connecticut, 
Delaware, Nevada, Vermont, Maine, West 
Virginia and New Jersey), plus the Virgin 
Islands. 

These 25 large operations received pay- 


Rancho San Antonio, Gila Bend, Ariz. (Fresno Coun! 
Hawaiian Commercial & Sugar Co., Honolulu, Hawaii... .._- 
South Lake Farms, Five Points, Calif, (King) 
U.S, Sugar Corp., Clewiston, Fla. (Hendry)... 
Kern County Land Co., Bakersfield, Calif. ech 
Acco Seed, Leoti, Kans. (Fresno County, Calif.) 
Kohala Sugar, Co., Honolulu, Hawaii... 
1 — r Land Co., Corcoran, talit. (rigs 

3 8 Pine Land Co., Scott, Miss (Bolivar). ...... 
te Wilson & Co., Wilson, Ark. (South Mississippi 


2 
Seger 


TT) 
Ne 


Waialua Agriculutral Co., Ltd., Honolulu, H 
14. Mount Wh ez. eng 

15. Oahu Sugar Co., Honolulu, Hawaii 
16. Farmers Inv. Co., Aguila, ‘Ariz. 820 
17. State of Montana, Helena, Mont. (Daniels, 
18. 1 Plantation Co., Ltd., Honolulu, Hawaii. 


19. S. A. Camp Farms Co., Shafter, Calif. (Kern)....---...----- 


20. Pioneer Mill Co., Honolulu, H 
5 Ewa Plantation Co., 


. Luce 
23. C & V Sheep 


“ECONOMIC NONSENSE” —. 
EDITORIAL 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 18, 1968 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, an 
editorial of notable significance was pub- 
lished recently in the Aiken Standard 
and Review. 

The article expresses concern for the 
expanded Federal spending by the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare in the implementing of their vari- 
ous programs. 

As the editor points out, there seems 
to be a disregard as to cost when the 
ultimate aim of HEW is to foster another 
of its social programs. These programs 
are in most cases economically unfea- 
sible. Yet, the economic considerations 
seem to receive low priority in the evalua- 
tion of these programs by HEW. 

The crucial significance of HEW’s 
policy is the increased cost these pro- 
grams are to the taxpayer. These pro- 
grams are paid for by the individual tax- 
payers, and American citizens are most 
concerned as to how their tax dollar is 
being spent, 

The people of this country do not mind 
supporting their country by paying taxes, 
but they do mind having their hard- 
earned tax dollars spent unwisely. It is 
the duty of this Congress to carefully 
examine the spending of all Government 
agencies, especially HEW. 

Mr. President, I recommend this edi- 
torial to my fellow Senators and ask un- 
animous consent that it be printed in 
the Extensions of Remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


. J. G. Boswell Co., Litchfield Park, Ariz. (Kings County, „ eb -N. N 
Calit.) 


South Puerto Rico Sugar Co., Fellsmere, Fla. ( 8 


Honolulu, Hawaii... 1 
& Co., A 15 AR 
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ments in excess of those received by all 
farmers in any one of 20 states (Alaska, 
Rhode Island, Massachusetts, New Hamp- 
shire, Connecticut, Delaware, Nevada, Ver- 
mont, Maine, West Virginia, New Jersey, 
Maryland, Hawaii, Utah, Wyoming, Virginia, 
Florida, New York, Pennsylvania and 
Oregon). 


LARGEST INDIVIDUAL GOVERNMENT PAYMENTS UNDER FARM PROGRAMS, CALENDAR YEAR 1967 


Payment Cumulative 
received payments 
$4, 091, 818 $4, 091, 818 
2, 863,668 „955, 488 
1, 353, 77 309. 2 
1, 304, 093 9 613, 349 
1, 275, 687 10, 889, 036 
838, 13 11, 747, 166 
814,714 12, 541, 880 
800, 71 13,342, 
789, 910 14, 132, 508 
S 653, 252 14, 785, 760 
RA sabes Be 619, 15, 405, 249 
610, 923 16, 016, 172 
00, 477 16, 616, 649 
l, 17, 208, 629 
571,453 17, 780, 082 
„817 18.334. 899 
553, 358 18, 888, 257 
539, 570 19, 427, 827 
517, 285 19, 945, 112 
85 „290 „445, 4 
— 233 20, 931, 641 
RES 471,952 , 403, 
, 003 866, 


ECONOMIC NONSENSE 


The plan to desegregation of Aiken County 
schools for 1968-69 as ordered by the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and Welfare and 
approved by the Aiken County Board of Edu- 
cation does not make economic sense while 
it does comply with the sociological aims and 
ideas of the federal government. 

There looms a tax increase in the near 
future to pay for the high cost of the federal 
dollar in school aid as the county discards 
schools and purchases new ones in order to 
meet compliance rules of the government and 
thus does not utilize existing facilities to the 
fullest, 

Following the next increase in taxation to 
pay interest on bonds will be another, and 
probably another and another, and no eco- 
nomic measures will be used in reducing the 
load of the taxpayer as the Washington dol- 
lar becomes costlier and costlier. 

While desegregation in itself is not to be 
condemned to the fullest, the manner in 
which desegregation of the schools is being 
accomplished is to be not only condemned 
but deplored as well. 

No true value of cost of desegregation is 
being used. The only determining factor in 
this effort of achieving an “open society” is 
the finalizing of desegregation regardless of 
cost. 

One begins to wonder how long the Amer- 
ican people will stand for this way of throw- 
ing away the peoples’ money by Washington? 
Somewhere, somehow this mad uneconomic 
wasting of money must stop and utilization 
of existing facilities be made rather than 
the plan of throw away and purchase new as 
is now in effect. 

No one will argue with the position the 
Aiken County Board of Education has been 
placed in as it continues to work toward pro- 
viding the best education possible for the 
youth of Aiken County. However, the zeal 
of the office of Health, Education and Welfare 
in desegregation of the schools regardless of 
cost is most certainly debatable and should be 
of deep concern to the people of the nation 
who should take remedial steps to revise the 
thinking, the philosophy and aims of the 
department or sooner or later education for 
the youth of America will reach a very low 
ebb. 
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MONSIGNOR BOGACKI 
FELLOWSHIP 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 18, 1968 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, a fellow- 
ship has been established at State Uni- 
versity College at Buffalo, N.Y., in honor 
of the Right Reverend Monsignor Maxi- 
millian T. Bogacki of Buffalo, N.Y., a 
former pastor of the church where I was 
a parishioner. 

The fellowship resulted from a gift 
Monsignor Bogacki made recently to the 
Buffalo State College Alumni Founda- 
tion. 

The annual award will be made to a 
graduate student at the college who is a 
candidate for the master of arts degree in 
East European history and is planning 
to write a thesis on Polish history and 
culture. 

The original gift by Monsignor Bo- 
gacki was supplemented by a gift from 
the Polish-American Council on Cultural 
Affairs. 

Dr. Walter M. Drzewieniecki, council 
president, said he hopes that “this is just 
the beginning—that other Americans of 
Polish descent living in the community 
will also help us in this endeavor.” 

I have known Monsignor Bogacki well 
for many years, and I know of his great 
contributions, not only to the religious 
life in our community, but also to our 
cultural life. 

He was pastor of St. Luke’s Roman 
Catholic Church during the major reno- 
vation which made it one of the most 
beautiful churches anywhere. Indeed, al- 
though not a shrine, the stately edifice 
with its beautiful murals has attracted 
visitors far and wide. 

Monsignor Bogacki’s cultural interest 
is well known in my home city of Buf- 
falo and, indeed, throughout western 
New York. 

I join with State University College 
and with the Polish-American Council 
on Cultural Affairs in saluting Monsignor 
Bogacki for his inspiration in developing 
this fellowship program of interest to all 
Americans of Polish descent. 

Mr. Speaker, with my remarks I in- 
clude a related article and editorial from 
the Am-Pol Eagle, Buffalo, N.Y.: 

[From the Am-Pol Eagle, July 11, 1968] 
MONSIGNOR BOGACKI FELLOWSHIP ESTABLISHED 

AT BUFFALO STATE 

The establishment of a “Monsignor Bo- 
gacki Fellowship” at the State University 
College at Buffalo, for the purpose of pre- 
serving Polish culture through the promotion 
of serious work in the field of Polish his- 
tory,” was announced last week by President 
E. K. Fretwell Jr. 


The announcement was made at a lunch- 
eon meeting held in the Burchfield Center, 
Rockwell Hall, to honor Rt. Rev. Msgr. Max- 
imillian T. Bogacki, Pastor of Assumption 
Parish, 435 Amherst St., whose recent gift 
to the Buffalo State College Alumni Foun- 
dation, Inc., will provide the funds for the 
fellowship awards which will bear his name. 

An annual grant, providing a minimum of 
$500, will be awarded to a “graduate student 
at the Buffalo College who is a candidate 
for the Master of Arts degree in East Euro- 
pean History, and planning to write a thesis 
on Polish history or culture, including his- 
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tory of the Church and history of the Ameri- 
can Polonia.” 

Terms of the trust also specified that 
“funds can be distributed as ‘seed money’ 
for projects related to the development of 
scholarly works in the area of Polish culture 
and history.” 

In acknowledging the generous gift to the 
College, President Fretwell paid tribute to 
Msgr. Bogacki for establishing a fellowship 
to stimulate and encourage scholarly stu- 
dent interest in East Europe. 

“In consideration of the Niagara Frontier's 
large population of Polish descent,” he said, 
“our college committee on Soviet and East 
Central European Studies is planning new 
emphasis on Polish studies and comparative 
East European studies.” 

Dr. Walter M. Drzewieniecki, president of 
the Polish-American Council on Cultural Af- 
fairs, presented a check for $750 to President 
Fretwell as the Council's contribution to the 
“Monsignor Bogacki Fellowship.” 

In making this additional presentation in 
honor of the Monsignor, he said “I am hope- 
ful that this is just the beginning—that 
other Americans of Polish descent living in 
the community will also help us in this en- 
deavor.” Dr. Drzewieniecki is a professor of 
history at the Buffalo College, and Chairman 
of the Soviet and East Central European 
Studies Committee. 

Donald L. Voltz, Chairman of the Board of 
Trustees of the Buffalo State College Alumni 
Foundation, Inc. announced that the trust- 
fund for the fellowship will be administered 
by the Foundation and an Advisory Com- 
mittee. 

The Committee membership will include 
Monsignor Bogacki or his designee; the di- 
rector and two or more faculty members of 
the Committee on Soviet and East Central 
European Studies Program; two or more 
members of the College’s Department of His- 
tory; the Chairman and two or more mem- 
bers of the Polish-American Council on Cul- 
tural Affairs; and a representative of the 
Buffalo State College Foundation, Inc. 


From the Am-Pol Eagle, July 11, 1968] 
CONGRATULATIONS, MONSIGNOR BOGACKI! 


Ths newspaper on behalf of the entire 
Polish-American community, would like to 
take this opportunity of congratulating the 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Maximillian T. Bogacki, pas- 
tor of Assumption Parish, for establish- 
ing a fellowship to preserve Polish culture 
at the State University College. 

The “Monsignor Bogacki Fellowship” at the 
State University will award an annual grant 
of at least $500 to a “graduate student at the 
Buffalo College who is a candidate for the 
Master of Arts degree in East European His- 
tory, and planning to write a thesis on Polish 
history or culture, including history of the 
Church and history of the American 
Polonia.” 

We look upon this “Fellowship” not only 
as carrying out the name and good works 
of this progressive and beloved pastor, but 
also as an extremely practical approach to 
a problem on which much has been said 
but not enough accomplished. 

It is our hope, as much as it is Msgr. Bo- 
gacki’s, that this is but the first step and 
that other Am-Pols will join the Monsignor 
and a progressive college in aiding this val- 
uable endeavor. 


THE EDUCATION BILLS: MARYLAND 
AND THE NATION 


HON. JOSEPH D. TYDINGS 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 18, 1968 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, no sin- 
gle factor is more important to assuring 
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an equal opportunity to all citizens than 
education. If the quality of American 
life is going to continue to improve, we 
must insure that every child achieves 
not just a basic education, but an edu- 
cation that is commensurate with his 
ability. Schools must be well equipped, 
teachers well trained, and the curricu- 
lum must be current and relevant. Ig- 
norance is one of the strongest links in 
the cycle of poverty. Providing excellent 
educational opportunities will help to 
brea‘: that link thereby benefiting us all, 
both individually and as a nation. 

Obviously a man can improve his 
standard of living if he is educated to the 
fullest extent possible. Not only is his 
earning capacity increased, but knowl- 
edge contributes to his understanding 
and appreciation of life. Education may 
mean the difference between being 
swept along by forces which one cannot 
understand and controlling those forces 
in order to determine one’s future. 

It is educated men and women who 
improve the quality of life through crea- 
tive work in the arts, humanities, science 
and technology. As more and more of 
our citizens find themselves with more 
and more leisure time, it will be impera- 
tive that Americans be able to contribute 
to and appreciate such activities. Educa- 
tion may mean the difference in whether 
or not the society of the future devotes 
itself to constructive pastimes and crea- 
tive activities, or whether it is preoc- 
cupied with bread and circuses. 

HIGHER EDUCATION 


For all these reasons, continued reap- 
praisal of the educational opportunities 
available in this country is essential if 
quality is to be the finest and equality as- 
sured. In this regard, the members of the 
Senate Labor and Public Welfare Com- 
mittee are to be congratulated on the 
passage of the Higher Education Amend- 
ments of 1968. The National Defense Ed- 
ucation Act, passed more than a decade 
ago, along with the Higher Education 
Act of 1965 and the Higher Education 
Facilities Act of 1963 have revolutionized 
higher education in America. Loans, 
grants, and work-study programs have 
allowed many Americans from low- and 
middle-income families to pursue a col- 
lege degree. In addition, new facilities 
have been built with Federal loans and 
grants which have enabled institutions 
to accommodate the enormous numbers 
of students seeking admission. 

Particularly notable is the talent re- 
search program which attempts to locate 
and assist talented but disadvantaged 
secondary school students and dropouts. 
Most of the provisions of these three vital 
acts are to be extended for 5 years by the 
1968 bill. 

The guaranteed student loan program 
is also extended by this act to help insure 
loans for students who cannot qualify for 
other educational assistance programs. 
The goal of this program is to create a 
series of State agencies which will guar- 
antee loans made by the private sector of 
the economy to college students. It is ex- 
pected that this program will assist pri- 
marily students from middle income 
backgrounds who may not qualify as 
economically needy under other pro- 
grams. Low middle- and middle-income 
families have a very difficult time making 
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ends meet if they have a child in college. 
This program has provided guarantees 
for over 765,000 students so far, either 
by direct insurance or reinsurance of 
loans. Furthermore, this program is in- 
expensive—it requires relatively little 
money to insure a great many loans. 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


Yesterday the Senate passed a voca- 
tional education bill which will go a 
long way toward helping young people 
bridge the gulf between school and work. 
I supported H.R. 18366. It is a tribute to 
the members of the Labor and Public 
Welfare Committee and particularly the 
distinguished Senators from Oregon 
IMr. Morse] and New York [Mr. Javits], 
that this bill passed by a unanimous 
vote. It is the product of intensive and 
meticulous work. It acknowledges the 
diversity of educational and employment 
needs in the various states, and comprises 
some very helpful and hopeful means 
with which to meet those needs. 

The Vocational Education Act passed 
in 1963 has considerably upgraded voca- 
tional education in the United States. 
As a result of that act, one out of every 
four, instead of the previous ratio of one 
out of every five, high school students 
is enrolled in some kind of vocational 
program. These programs are also being 
extended to the out-of-school popula- 
tion in an attempt to meet the challenges 
of automation and structural unemploy- 
ment. 

Yet there are still many areas in which 
vocational education is inadequate. The 
high rate of unemployment among young 
people in the work force including high 
school dropouts, plus the unskilled adults 
in the work force testify to the need for 
more job training. Fifty to sixty per- 
cent of the students leaving high school 
who seek jobs have had no preparation 
for employment. For those who do not 
go on to college and professional train- 
ing, the bridge between school and em- 
ployment is still, for the most part, in- 
adequate. An alarmingly high proportion 
of high school graduates, therefore, 
must go through a period of unemploy- 
ment before they are able to find a job. 
This problem is particularly severe in 
the :nner-city areas where the popula- 
tion of this age group is dense and jobs 
for the unskilled are scarce. 

The new Vocational Education Act 
amendments will improve curriculums so 
that training matches occupational 
vacancies, will broaden and coordinate 
State programs, and make adult educa- 
tion programs available to more of the 
population. These amendments will en- 
courage local school districts to establish 
model innovative vocational programs to 
meet local employment needs, and will 
materially assist States in expanding and 
improving cooperative work-study pro- 
grams. By requiring States to establish 
advisory councils on vocational educa- 
tion, a much-needed liaison between 
public school, vocational school and em- 
ployment institutions will be created. 

LABOR-HEW APPROPRIATIONS BILL 


Mr. President, in a few days the Senate 
will consider another matter which is of 
vital importance to the future of educa- 
tion throughout this country. I refer to 
the appropriations for Federal assistance 
to elementary and secondary education 
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in H.R. 18037. The House, in approving 
this measure, made severe cuts in the 
amount of funds requested for these 
programs. 

Particularly severe are the cuts in the 
title I authorizations for assistance to 
educationally deprived children. These 
programs are of vital importance to the 
inner city schools. 

More than 9½ million children are re- 
ceiving special attention as a result of 
title I. Most States have noticed im- 
proved reading competency among these 
students, a lower dropout rate, increases 
in the number continuing higher educa- 
tion, increases in attendance, and de- 
creases in vandalism. 

In spite of the success of this program, 
and despite the need for even more in- 
tensified efforts in the disadvantaged 
areas, the House has made cuts in the 
authorization that will have unconscion- 
able results. Even ignoring the effect on 
the disadvantaged children who will be 
deprived of educational opportunities 
because of lack of funds or the impact 
among the poor of another program 
being cut out from under them, there 
are solid reasons for restoring these 
funds. 

The 1967 act authorized $2.7 billion for 
title I. The Office of Education requested 
only $1.2 billion but got $1.064 billion 
from the House. HEW is asking for the 
restoration of $126,873,000. 

The State of Maryland in fiscal 1968 
received $14,590,115 in title I funds. In 
fiscal 1969 it would receive only $13,- 
285,656—a, cut of over $1.3 million. Balti- 
more City alone would lose $679,000. 
Even if the local and State governments 
could make up these tremendous losses, 
it is too late. Funds for the next school 
year have already been budgeted with- 
out considering these cuts. If these funds 
are not restored, then the school system 
will be forced to cut back on important 
programs and levels requires a 5- to 10- 
percent increase in funds each year in 
order to cope with increasing enroll- 
ment and per pupil costs. Even with 
the increases of the past few years in 
Federal aid, the Baltimore schools have 
been falling behind on the amount of 
Federal funds per pupil. The cities and 
States have no way of restoring these 
funds even if there were time to do so. 
If we cut this assistance, the only re- 
sult that can come about is the depriva- 
tion of poor children who are most in 
need of educational assistance. 

There are other vital areas in which 
severe cuts have been made by the House 
that must be restored by the Senate. The 
funds to assist State boards of educa- 
tion to improve their administration and 
to formulate State plans for education- 
al development have been cut by almost 
12 percent. 

Two much-needed new programs au- 
thorized by the 1967 act but never fund- 
ed have been cut out again. These are the 
dropout prevention program and the bi- 
lingual education program. The first of 
these is an attempt to cut the national 
dropout rate, which now stands at near- 
ly 28 percent. Under the dropout pro- 
gram 10 to 12 of our largest cities 
and one or two rural areas would get 
demonstration programs. These pro- 
grams would attempt to deal with the 
problem at an early age in areas with 
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large concentrations of low-income fam- 
ilies. There has never been a project 
which attempts to deal with the dropout 
problem with a wide range of imagina- 
tive remedies. The bilingual program 
emphasizes the development of programs 
to instruct the 5 million children in 
America who do not speak English as 
their native tongue. This program was 
eliminated by the House despite the fact 
that only $5 mililon was requested. 

The Teachers Corps was cut by more 
than 50 percent of the amount that the 
Office of Education requested. This pro- 
gram sends dedicated young people into 
disadvantaged areas to assist the over- 
loaded educational systems, and it en- 
courages institutions of higher learning 
to create new programs of teacher prep- 
aration particularly with respect to ed- 
ucation for the disadvantaged. So far 
it has been enthusiastically received by 
school administrators. 

Restoration is also being asked for 
funds which were designated to meet the 
increased administrative expenses of the 
Office of Education, and funds which 
were to go for the development of pro- 
grams which previous research had in- 
dicated were promising. 

IMPACTED AREA AID 


In addition to the cuts brought about 
by the House, the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare has recom- 
mended that the Federal-aid-to-im- 
pacted-areas program be cut by over 
$110 million to help defray the costs of 
the restoration of funds in other pro- 
grams. To adopt this proposal would 
severely hinder the efforts of educators 
in many States including my own State 
of Maryland. 

Maryland is entitled to $26,000,000 in 
funds under the present impacted area 
law. The House has cut these funds 
slightly to $24 million—a reduction that 
has serious implications for the State 
educational budget. The proposed HEW 
cuts, however, would leave the State with 
less than $17 million—a cut of more than 
$9.5 million from the originally author- 
ized amount. 

There is no way in which my State 
can overcome this loss. Because a high 
concentration of Federal employees live 
in Maryland, the State receives consid- 
erably more assistance under Public Law 
874 than most other States. It is only 
equitable for the Federal Government to 
help defray the extra expenses for edu- 
cation caused by the presence of so many 
of its employees. To cut these funds out 
after they have been authorized and 
budgeted would have a drastic effect on 
the Maryland school system, and should 
be regarded as a failure of the Federal 
Government to meet its responsibilities. 

CONCLUSION 


In short, Mr. President, most of the 
programs which have been dropped or 
scaled down and the vast majority of the 
funds in H.R. 18037 which have been cut 
by the House would serve the needs of 
the poor and disadvantaged. Yet these 
are the people to whom education is 
most vital and these are the people who 
can least afford any cuts. The best hope 
that these people have is that the next 
generation will be able to move out of the 
poverty in which their parents are mired. 
But if we shortchange them on their edu- 
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cation, the next generation will not be 
equipped to improve their position in 
society. 

Eventually every child grows up and 
leaves school. Every postponement of our 
duty to provide an adequate education to 
these people means the condemnation of 
more of our citizens to a life of poverty 
and ignorance. We cannot economize by 
decreasing our educational expenditures. 
That only defers costs which must some- 
time in some form be paid. They may be 
in the form of increased welfare ex- 
penditures or increased expenditures to 
fight crime, but they cannot be done 
away with completely. 

If the Senate does not restore these 
funds, we will do great disservice to the 
school boards across the country. We 
will deprive needy and deserving children 
of an adequate educational opportunity. 
And we will add to the frustration of 
the poor by taking action that can only 
be regarded as a callous indifference to 
the most disadvantaged members of our 
society. 


CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK 
HON. SILVIO 0. CONTE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 17, 1968 


Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, every year 
Congress sets aside a week designated by 
public law as Captive Nations Week. This 
resolution covers the countries under the 
influence of Russian power, some in Asia, 
some in Europe, some even within the 
borders of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics. It covers some nations with 
thousand-year histories and some which 
lasted only brief moments during the 
turmoil of the Russian civil war. Some 
have lapsed into obscurity. Others, like 
the Ukraine, have maintained and even 
revived a national identity, in spite of 
decades within the Soviet framework and 
under Russian discipline. The spirit of 
this captive nations observance is ex- 
emplified by Ukrainian nationalism, one 
of the most curious phenomena in the 
history of national spirit. This national- 
ism has grown against all odds from its 
original base in the peasantry into an in- 
tellectual cause, advanced by the most 
educated elements of this republic. The 
persecution of intellectuals in this un- 
happy Soviet republic has been closely 
linked with Russian attempts to eradicate 
this “bourgeois nationalism.” Scores of 
students, writers, journalists, and profes- 
sionals have been subjected to secret 
trials since 1965 and have been con- 
signed to the wastes of Russian prison 
camps. Today’s observance is certainly 
an appropriate time to protest these out- 
rages, clearly the work of a vicious and 
unbridled KGB. All decent men regard 
this suppression with disgust, even those 
living within the Soviet Union. 

This week is also the time to praise and 
commemorate the brave men keeping 
alive the spirit of liberty throughout the 
Communist world. We have had more 
reason to hope this year that this spirit 
might revive and even grow in Eastern 
Europe than at any time since 1956. The 
year of 1968 has already earned its place 
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in history as the year in which a great 
ferment of liberalism and democracy 
arose throughc ut Eastern Europe from 
Estonia and Poland in the north to Yugo- 
slavia in the south. This ferment is the 
central element in the very different his- 
tories of these countries. Some, like 
Poland, have suppressed it by a cruel and 
ugly campaign of anti-Semitism. Others, 
like the Ukraine, and Russia itself, have 
tried to keep it out by putting them- 
selves in quarantine and suppressing all 
intrusions of foreign thinking. And, in 
the middle of this region and this history, 
the country of Czechoslovakia has at- 
tempted to reconcile freedom and com- 
munism, in an on-going campaign of lib- 
eralization which has excited the hopes 
of free men and the fears of Communist 
dogmatists. 

The fact that this small country can 
still hope for freedom in spite of its near- 
ness and strategic importance to Soviet 
Russia has aroused the jealousy and 
hatred of its dogmatic neighbors. Just 
this weekend, the hard-line powers of 
East Germany, Poland and Bulgaria, su- 
perintended by the three legal rulers of 
Russia herself, met in Warsaw for the 
purpose of intimidating the Czechoslo- 
vakian leadership. The attendance at 
this meeting showed how seriously Russia 
felt itself menaced by this spirit of free- 
dom. Among the Russian delegation was 
Pyotr Shelest, the party boss of the 
Ukraine, who undoubtedly complained 
that word of free speech in Czechoslo- 
vakia had intensified the restiveness in 
his province. 

The key to this year, and even to the 
future of the captive nations, lies in the 
events of the next few weeks in Eastern 
Europe. The Russians and their dog- 
matic lackeys are putting the squeeze on 
the Czechoslovaks. They would like them 
to slow down, and even reverse, their 
drive to liberate their own people. Rus- 
sian troops are on Czech soil, 2 weeks 
after their excuse to be there had run 
out. Russian statements of the last few 
days have a threatening and ominous 
tone. It is not yet clear what form this 
squeeze will finally take, but it threatens 
to create a very ugly and possibly tragic 
situation for this small nation, which has 
the oldest and most admirable tradition 
of democratic, liberal government in 
Eastern Europe, and is trying to revive it. 

Russia and its allies undoubtedly 
would like to act now, before the upcom- 
ing Czechoslovakian Party Congress in 
September finally confirms its country’s 
liberal course and removes the last of its 
hardliners from the Communist Central 
Committee. The recent selection of dele- 
gates makes it almost certain that this 
party congress will do just that, unless 
someone intervenes. The hardline mem- 
bers of the Communist camp are threat- 
ening that intervention. There is the im- 
minent danger that Russian forces still 
in the country might sponsor a coup 
against Dubcek, the Czech party secre- 
tary. They are now appealing to the 
hardline workers’ militia, which was in- 
strumental in the Communist takeover 
in 1948. It is possible that the 40 No- 
votny sympathizers still sitting on the 
Czech Central Committee could meet 
with the aid of these forces in a rump 
session somewhere in the country and 
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vote to replace Dubcek with a Russian- 
backed conservative. This type of coup 
would have more semblance of legality 
than the events in Hungary, since the 
Russian politburo has grown somewhat 
more sophisticated since 1956. But it 
would bring as bitter an end to our once- 
high hopes for a more humane regime in 
Eastern Europe. 

The West should not stand by as these 
dangers threaten liberals in Czechoslo- 
vakia and throughout the captive na- 
tions. We should extend encouragement 
to the Czechoslovak leadership, which is 
now undergoing a brutal war of nerves. 
With encouragement from the West, they 
should be able to maintain their major- 
ity on the central committee. With in- 
difference from the West, they may lose 
their grip on the party and succumb to 
Russian pressures. We can take immedi- 
ate steps to extend this encouragement. 
We can move now to end the outstanding 
differences between our two countries. 
For instance, we could name a high-level 
Federal mediator to revive negotiations 
over the Czechoslovakian gold which we 
now hold in escrow. We should be willing 
to extend credits to the Czech leadership 
so that it can meet the urgent demand 
for improvement in its economy, the most 
vulnerable point of its reforms. We 
Should be willing to take these steps if 
we are serious in our desire to see a hu- 
manization of politics behind the iron 
curtain. 

The grip of Russia on its captives is 
weakening. It is losing its ability to con- 
trol their internal life and even the de- 
tails of their diplomacy. The days when 
Moscow was able to run its allies like 
departments of the comintern are dying. 
Nations like Rumania, Yugoslavia, and 
even Hungary, would like to see them 
gone forever. If we extend this urgently 
needed sign of sympathy to the Czechs, 
we may help put those days to rest. If we 
do, we will act in the truest spirit of this 
observance, which is to commemorate 
the expired freedom of the Communist 
camp and to attempt to revive it. 


HEMISFAIR 
HON. JOHN G. TOWER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 18, 1968 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, on April 6 
of this year, San Antonio, Tex., offered 
to the world its dazzling and impressive 
gift—HemisFair. This world exposition 
was an appropriate gift to celebrate 
San Antonio’s 250th birthday. The $158 
million dollar fair has turned downtown 
San Antonio into a jewelbox displaying 
the treasures of San Antonio, the State 
of Texas, and the Western Hemisphere. 
Though the fair is set to run only 6 
months, hopefully, millions of Americans 
and tourists from abroad will view the 
marvels and majesty of this exciting ex- 
position. The citizens of San Antonio are 
to be congratulated for their civic pride 
and future insight. When HemisFair ends 
in October, San Antonio will retain the 
new $13.5 million Civic Center as well as 
the impressive symbol of progress, the 
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622-foot-high Tower of the Americas, 
tallest observation tower in the United 
States. 

Quite understandably, HemisFair has 
been lauded far and wide by the news 
media, architectural critics, and cultural 
experts. I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Record several arti- 
cles and excerpts from articles detailing 
the greatness of San Antonio and Hemis- 
Fair. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

[From Shell News, May-June 1968] 
HEMISFAIR 68: A ROSE FOR SAN ANTONE 


(More than seven million people are ex- 
pected to help San Antonio celebrate the 
250th anniversary of its founding at the first 
world’s fair ever held in the American 
Southwest.) 

Will Rogers called it one of America’s most 
interesting cities. J. Frank Dobie, folklorist 
and writer, called it every Texan's second 
home, It’s San Antonio, a colorful flesta-mad 
town that spent six years and $156 million 
figuring a way to celebrate its 250th anni- 
versary. And now they're doing it, with the 
longest-running all-out party ever to hit the 
American Southwest—HemisFair 68. 

The six-month extravaganza, which 
opened April 6 and will run to October 6, is 
a world’s fair sanctioned by the same inter- 
national agency that registered the Seattle 
fair of 1962 and Montreal's Expo 67, Resem- 
blances end there. 

Size and design make the difference. 
HemisFair rises on what Texas Governor 
John Connally calls the most “exciting 92 
acres in Texas,” just 200 yards away from 
the historic Alamo. That not only puts it 
smack in the downtown section—a switch 
as fairs go—but also makes it rather small. 
Expo 67, by comparison, covered 1,000 acres. 

HemisFair is small enough, in fact, to be 
seen in one day. Its designers boast that 
their efforts had one aim: making the fair 
a pleasurable experience for 7.5 million ex- 
pected visitors. That means taking the ex- 
hausting, hectic pace out of fair-going, and 
HemisFair officials have done it through 
compactness and convenient transportation. 

You can ride a 7,560-foot minirail to most 
exhibits; cruise in excursion boats, river 
taxis, dining barges, and other small boats 
along a mile of spring-fed waterways and a 
special San Antonio River extension which 
permits entry to HemisFair from any point 
on the river; or walk along miles of flower- 
bordered footpaths reserved for pedestrians 
only. Also, there are rickshaws and a Swiss 
skyride. 

For added comfort, many lunch and walk- 
ing areas are cooled by forced air-condition- 
ing, and an elevated walkway system is lined 
with seating space. More than 2,000 trees— 
hackberry, sycamore, poplar, chinaberry, elm, 
liveoak, giant pecan, and others—provide 
cooling shade for rest areas. 

“Confluence of Civilizations in the Amer- 
icas,” the fair theme, is embodied dramati- 
cally in the Tower of the Americas, a 622-foot 
high central structure topped with a dough- 
nut-shaped restaurant which revolves once 
each hour to give diners a long look at the 
South Texas countryside. Architecturally and 
thematically, the tower—67 feet taller than 
the Washington Monument— is HemisFair's 
unifying agent, symbolizing the meeting and 
merging of the Old and New Worlds in the 
Americas. 

Outward from the tower, interspersed with 
floral-landscaped plazas, are the fun and fan- 
fare that make a world's fair. At HemisFair 
are the pavilions of 25 foreign nations, the 
United States, the Organization of American 
States, the states of Arkansas and (of course) 
Texas, and 19 private and industrial exhibits. 
You can do most anything—take a simulated 
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space trip, visit a building—full of the world’s 
folk toys, dine in any one of 20 old Victorian 
residences that have been remodeled as res- 
taurants serving dishes of many countries. 

The foreign government pavilions are all 
in one area, the Plazas del Mundo (Plazas 
of the World). There you can learn about the 
people and cultures of the Mexicans (whose 
history is traced in a color movie); the Ger- 
mans (who present a full-scale model of the 
Lilienthal Glider, the newest concept in in- 
ternal-combustion engines); the French 
(who model the latest in Paris teen-age 
fashions); the Spaniards (some of their 
greatest artists—Velazquez, Murillo, Goya, 
Zurbara, and El Greco—are represented in 
the finest collection ever allowed out of 
Spain); or the Venezuelans (whose own con- 
fluence of cultures is traced in a corridor of 
displays). And when you feel like it, you can 
just sit down and listen for the gaily garbed 
mariachis (strolling musicians) who roam 
the fair grounds, or watch for the flamenco 
dancers, the singing groups, or the Hemis- 
Fair brass band. 

One writer has characterized the fair as 
“Hispano-America with guests,” and well he 
might; like San Antonio itself, half of whose 
population is Mexican-American, HemisFair 
is strictly bilingual. The signs, the programs, 
the exhibits all are in both English and Span- 
ish, lending impact to the sense of historical 
confluence, 

At least two major pavilions—the United 
States and Texas—closely adhere to the fair 
theme. The $6.5 million U.S, pavilion features 
Confluence U.S.A., a three-part movie on 
American culture, by Francis Thompson, 
whose film To Be Alive won an Academy 
Award after showings at the New York 
World's Fair. The movie is shown in the 
Confluence Theatre where walls separate 
viewers into compartments, then lift to merge 
them into one audience as screens grow 
larger and larger until one huge panorama 
fills the theatre. The $10 million Institute of 
Texan Cultures, longer than a football field 
and dominating the fair’s southeast corner, 
is out to debunk myths picturing the typical 
modern Texan, in the words of Institute Di- 
rector R. Henderson Shuffler, as “a loud- 
mouthed wheeler-dealer in blue-jeans and 
big hat, who fell into a barrel of oil and came 
up smelling like a millionaire.” It does this 
through an unusual ethnic history of Texan 
culture which traces the little-known roles in 
early Texan history played by the English, 
the Irish, the Italians, and the Negro, show- 
ing how heritages have melded to make Texas 
what it is today. 

Another major attraction is the $10.5 mil- 
lion Civic Center, a charming three-building 
convention and community center that pro- 
vides entertainment to visitors who come di- 
rectly by gondola taxi from their downtown 
hotels. A huge mural, Mexican artist Juan 
O'Gorman's interpretation of the fair theme, 
greets guests as they disembark in the center 
of the complex, at the River Court. Like 
many other HemisFair structures, the Civic 
Center will remain after the fair; but for now 
it serves an international audience with such 
diverse performers as the Bayanihan Ballet 
from Manila, the Isaac Stern—Eugene Isto- 
min-—Leonard Rose trio, the Baja Marimba 
Band, and comics Bob Hope, Phyllis Diller 
and Bob Newhart. 

For the 750,000 people who live and work 
in the nation’s 14th largest city, HemisFair 
is a boost to civic pride and a lot more. The 
fair is expected to account for $175 million 
in retail sales and $500 million in new con- 
struction. All this from a huge influx of 
travelers who, because of San Antonio’s ex- 
cellent interstate freeway system—the na- 
tion’s second largest—are having little 
trouble getting there. Thanks to HemisFair, 
travel this year is also greatly increased in 
other parts of the Southwest: Many motor- 
ists, after visiting San Antonio, are moving 
on to Mexican border towns, the Gulf re- 
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sorts, Houston and New Orleans, to name a 
few neighboring attractions. 

Another neighbor is Shell. About one-sixth 
of the Company's employees work in Texas, 
many at locations near San Antonio. The 
waterflooded Big Foot Field, about 32 miles 
southwest of the city, in Frio County, was 
discovered by Shell in 1949 and now produces 
55,000 barrels of oil each month. Some 60 
miles southeast of San Antonio, near Karnes 
City, is the Shell-operated Person Gas Plant, 
which treats and processes about 55 million 
cubic feet of sour gas and recovers 20 long- 
tons of sulfur daily. Further east, 90 miles 
from the fair city, is the Houston Central 
Gas Plant, located near Sheridan in Colorado 
County. This plant went on stream in 1966 
and is among the largest gas plants in the 
state, processing more than 380 million cubic 
feet of gas daily. 

To help the San Antonio visitor, Shell 
has made available 414,000 maps showing the 
fair site, nearby places of interest, and routes 
within and leading to the city. Included is 
a map of Mexico City where the 1968 Olym- 
pics will be held October 12 to 27. The maps 
have been distributed to all Shell marketing 
regions, and also are available from Shell 
Touring Service. 

Shell is not the only travel booster in this 
year of HemisFair 68. For the first time the 
United States Travel Service has singled out 
only one event—HemisFair '68—for worldwide 
promotion as the year’s outstanding travel 
attraction in the United States. 

Since HemisFair is right downtown, trav- 
elers can’t miss it. Just remember the Alamo, 
The fun's taking place a few blocks away. 


[From Life Magazine, May 10, 1968] 
Fam THat’s Easy To Take IN 


The only thing Texas-size about the new 
world’s fair in San Antonio is the movies— 
and there are a lot of them. Almost every 
pavilion has its own spectacular, but by far 
the biggest—and also the best—is the U.S. 
exhibit’s superb movie US (below) shown on 
three screens, each as big as a billboard, But 
in every other way HemisFair is a size that 
can be coped with, a pleasant rarity in world's 
fairs. Its 622-foot concrete tower (left) and 
the nearly 60 foreign and industrial exhibits 
can easily be taken in on foot or on the mini- 
Minirail in a day or two. Set smack in the 
middle of downtown San Antonio, it is even 
easy to get to. Much of the HemisFair, which 
celebrates the city’s 250th birthday and will 
run until October, has a southwestern 
twang: tamale stands, flamenco dancers, gun- 
slingers, and a charming display of Alexan- 
der Glrard's vast collection of Latin Amer- 
ican folk art, The cultural prize of the fair 
is the exhibit of Spanish paintings, only 
fourteen of them but each a masterpiece. 


HISTORIC SETTING—-THANKS TO A BAND OF 
FEISTY LADIES 


Not the least of HemisFair’s attractions is 
the city it’s held in. Besides the Alamo, San 
Antonio boasts ancient Spanish missions, 
buildings from every period of Texas history 
and a lazy river that meanders through the 
downtown and is traveled by floating restau- 
rants. The river has been extended so that 
visitors can enter the fair by boat and take 
in its attractions from barges that travel 
along a man-made canal. 

Much of this would not exist were it not 
for a group of embattled ladies who for 40- 
odd years have made it their business to pro- 
tect San Antonio from “progress.” Gracious 
gentlewomen and prominent citizens though 
they are, the feisty and stubborn members 
of the San Antonio Conservation Society will 
stop at almost nothing to achieve their 
end—the preservation of the city’s architec- 
tural heritage. First they try cajolery, but if 
that doesn’t work, they will buttonhole, ar- 
gue, pester and make nuisances of them- 
selves. 
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SAVED: RIVER, PALACE AND HALF A CONVENT 


The fair itself is one of their recent battle- 
fields. HemisFair was originally planned as 
part of an urban renewal project which 
would replace in toto a run-down section of 
the city’s center. But the ladies leapt to the 
barricades to save the historically and archi- 
tecturally valuable buildings that studded 
the area. Through their efforts 24 buildings 
have been saved—some balconied, some em- 
bellished with Victorian gingerbread, some 
the simplest kind of 18th Century cabins. 
Spruced up as shops and restaurants, they 
are one of HemisFair’s most charming 
aspects, 

The Conservation Society was formed in 
1924, in order to balk plans to cement over 
the San Antonio River, then not much more 
than a ditch, and turn it into an under- 
ground sewer. The ladies who banded to- 
gether then had an encouraging precedent. 
Eighteen years earlier the Alamo had been 
saved by a like-minded group. They saved 
the river and went on to restore the Spanish 
governor’s palace and the only Spanish aque- 
duct in the U.S., preserve the city’s only 
downtown park and renovate a dozen old 
buildings. In one of its major rescues, it 
saved the decaying mill and granary of the 
San José Mission, which dates back to 1720. 

To restore the granary, they first had to 
buy it. With some embarrassment they had 
their husbands cosign a $3,000 note, then 
raised the money to pay it off in the only 
way that occurred to them: through teas 
and cake sales. Recently the Society’s sharp 
eye fell on the 19th Century Ursuline Con- 
vent with its rare Gothic chapel. The Society 
members knew they could not raise enough 
to buy the whole convent so they bought all 
they could afford: $250,000 worth, For this 
they got exactly half—up to the end of the 
chapel. The other half is already on its way 
to becoming a high-rise apartment. Now the 
Society is trying to collect the $250,000 by 
“selling” the convent at $1 an inch. 

The ladies don’t mind at all that many 
fellow San Antonians regard them as prickly, 
uncompromising and sometimes a little 
nutty. They flaunt their single-mindedness, 
pass it on from mother to daughter, and keep 
looking in front of every bulldozer for new 
ways of acting on the Society's motto: “Shall 
I say, ‘Yes, I remember it’ or ‘Here it is, I 
helped to save it’?” 


— 


HEMISFAIR 
(By Arbon Jack Lowe) 


The Americas are having their day—or 
rather, their six months—this year in San An- 
tonio, Texas. HemisFair 68, the first world's 
fair to be held in the southern part of the 
United States, opened there April 6 with the 
entire Hemisphere as its guest of honor, 

HemisFair may well bring about a new 
trend in international exhibitions. It is 
small, almost intimate—ninety-two care- 
fully laid out acres contain thousands of 
things to see and do without putting the 
visitor's endurance to a test. It is tasteful— 
a charming blend of modern marble and glass 
structures and lovely eighteenth century 
houses restored for the occasion. And it is 
downtown, a scant six blocks from the Texas 
landmark, the Alamo. 

In the fair, as in San Antonio itself, the 
emphasis is definitely Latin American. 
HemisFair’s bright colors, open plazas, and 
strolling mariachis are, in a sense, an exten- 
sion of San Antonio’s way of life. The city 
was for more than a century under Spanish, 
then Mexican, rule, and reminders of that 
heritage abound on every corner: in the 
street names—Navarro, Alamo, Guadalupe; 
in the five early eighteenth century Fran- 
ciscan missions; in the population itself, 
more than 50 per cent of whom speak Span- 
ish or have Spanish surnames. And in this, 
the two hundred and fiftieth year since San 
Antonio came into being with the establish- 
ment of Mission San Antonio de Valero, 
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the famous Alamo, what better way to cele- 
brate than with a fair? And what better 
theme than The Confluence of Civilizations 
in the Americas? 

Creating a New World. HemisFair’s Con- 
fluence theme is an examination of the Asian, 
European, pre-Columbian and Latin Ameri- 
can influences and contributions in the cre- 
ation of a New World. It has been adhered to 
almost lovingly by many of the pavilions in 
a near perfect combination of the educa- 
tional and the entertaining. 

The fair centers around its theme struc- 
ture, the Tower of the Americas, which, at 
622 feet, is the tallest observation tower in 
the Western Hemisphere. Elevators whisk 
passengers to the top in seconds; there a 
revolving restaurant and two observation 
levels command a hundred-mile view of 
the surrounding Texas landscape. 

The theme is repeated in the three-build- 
ing Civic Center complex, with theater, 
domed arena, and exhibit hall, A lively in- 
ternational season—opera and rodeo, folk 
ballet and theater—is now under way in the 
Center. The theater boasts a Confluence mu- 
ral 110 feet long by Mexico’s Juan O’Gorman, 
and the huge exhibit hall a mural by Guate- 
mala’s Carlos Mérida, The exhibit hall houses 
one of HemisFair's major exhibits: Conflu- 
ence/Cosmos, which deals with man’s rela- 
tion to the universe from 3800 B.C, through 
Project Apollo—and beyond. 

The State of Texas, pavilion, HemisFair's 
largest, tells the story of Texas through the 
twenty-six cultural groups who merged there 
to create it—Poles and Mexicans, Swedes and 
Negroes—in separate exhibits coordinated 
with a 360° movie projection on the central 
dome. It successfully demolishes the myth 
that “pictures the typical Texan as a loud- 
mouthed wheeler-dealer in blue jeans and 
big hat, who fell into a barrel of oil and 
came up smelling like a millionaire.” The 
handsome two-building United States ex- 
hibit, Confluence U.S.A., has an unusual still 
graphics exhibit showing a nation built by 
immigrants from many nations. In the cir- 
cular theater a three-screen film interprets 
the country’s heritage, the harvest of the 
confluence, and the promise of the future in 
an imaginative video technique, done by the 
producer of the New York World’s Fair suc- 
cess, To Be Alive—Francis Thompson. 

The Woman’s Pavilion examines the role 
of women in building the Americas and doc- 
uments their accomplishments in medicine, 
education, the arts and the home. The story 
of the peoples of Latin America and the U.S. 
Southwest is told in a unique manner 
through the Alexander Girard collection of 
more than ten thousand pieces of folk art 
and folk toys, grouped to show every phase 
of life, from birth to death, and thereafter. 
it is the first public showing of the elaborate 
collection, El Encanto de un Pueblo (The 
Magic of a People). 

Plazas del Mundo. For the first time at an 
international exhibition, the pavilions of 
foreign governments have been grouped in 
one area, the Plazas del Mundo (Plazas of 
the World), on the southwest side of the 
fairgrounds. This rambling international vil- 
lage contains the exhibits of the Organiza- 
tion of American States and of the twenty- 
six countries participating in HemisFair, and 
offers foods, entertainment, and handicrafts 
from the world over. 

The Organization of American States pa- 
vilion, easily identified by the huge letter 
OAS on the exterior, represents all the Hem- 
isphere’s countries in its exhibits of paint- 
ings, sculptures and drawings from the Pan 
American Union's Permanent Collection of 
Latin American Art. The multi-faceted ac- 
tivities of the OAS are displayed in a dra- 
matic panel of mural photographs—art 
exhibits, concerts, a meeting of the OAS 
Council, and so on—and another series of 
photographs depicts Latin Americans art 
treasures. Among the displays are the flags 
of member states, a panel on Americas and 
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other OAS publications, and important OAS 
documents. The participation of the OAS in 
HemisFair was made possible through a con- 
tribution of the Kampco Foundation and its 
president, Mrs. Ike S. Kampmann, Jr., of San 
Antonio. The exhibit is staffed by members 
of the Pan American Student Forum of 
Texas. 

A number of OAS countries have indi- 
vidual exhibits in the Plazas del Mundo area. 
Bolivia displays folk crafts and artifacts, as 
well as photographs of its stunning moun- 
tain landscape and of La Paz, highest capital 
city in the world. The five Central American 
countries—Costa Rica, El Salvador, Guate- 
mala, Honduras, and Nicaragua—jointly oc- 
cupy a pavilion that uses automatic vehicles 
to transport visitors through a slide and film 
tour of each nation, all around a central 
courtyard displaying the countries’ products 
and art. 

Colombia combines pre-Columbian arti- 
facts in stone and gold with modern paint- 
ings and sculpture in its pavilion, staffed by 
Colombian girls in typical dress. Panama’s 
theme is Bridge of the Americas, and the 
pavilion has a scale model of the Panama 
Canal, a tropical garden, art work of the San 
Blas Indians, and a 185-foot mural, Vene- 
zuela’s display traces its history, emphasizing 
the floodtide of development after the dis- 
covery of oil. The story of progress is told 
through movies and still photographs, inter- 
spersed with several exhibits on the indus- 
trial theme. 

Mexico is represented in one of HemisFair’s 
largest government pavilions. Pre-Columbian 
and colonial art objects are displayed, as are 
thirty-one modern paintings on the theme of 
Mexico in the Confluence of Civilization. 
There is a striking mural by Rufino Tamayo, 
a three-part theater showing an excellent 
film on Mexico, a night club, a restaurant, 
an outdoor boutique, and almost constant 
entertainment. 

Many other countries have contributed to 
HemisFair’s confluence with unique pavi- 
lions. Spain has sent the most important dis- 
play of Spanish masters ever presented out- 
side Spain and some of the earliest maps of 
Texas; Italy shows Half a Millennium of 
Italian Presence in the Americas. Germany 
surveys its contributions in the development 
of the New World. And France, whose flag 
was one of the six that have flown over Texas, 
presents historical documents, sculptures, 
paintings, fashion shows, and an equestrian 
show. Canada (EXPO 67) and Japan (EXPO 
70) are also on hand at HemisFair with 
striking pavilions, 

In two separate areas, seventeen industrial 
and institutional pavilions have embraced 
the Confluence theme with a high degree 
of originality, with ideas ranging from a 
Latin American puppet show to a school of 
tomorrow to pit-your-brain-against-our-me- 
chanical-one, to you-design-the-fabric, our- 
computer-weaves-it. The large corporations 
are to be congratulated for respecting the 
scale and purpose of the fair; instead of com- 
peting with one another (and with every- 
thing else), as often happens, (they have 
opted to share in HemisFair’s glory rather 
than try to steal it. Their pavilions comple- 
ment the fair’s total integrated effect, 

But for all the attractive new architecture 
in the fair (and there is much of it), the 
greatest delight is the twenty-five historic 
structures that HemisFair planners wisely 
left intact when they laid out the grounds. 
The old buildings were carefully blended 
into the fair, principally for use as restau- 
rants, and speak perhaps more effectively 
than any modern ones of the cultural con- 
fluence that is San Antonio. A glance at the 
wide variety of styles—German or Spanish 
or Irish or whatever—gives as indelible a 
history lesson as any pavilion is able to 
provide. 

“People-designed.” Planning for Hemis- 
Pair did not, fortunately stop with the build- 
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ings. In addition to being the first down- 
town world’s fair, it has also been called the 
first “people-designed” one. The small and 
manageable area involved has been made to 
seem even more manageable by a number 
of innovations done with visitor comfort in 
mind. Still another turn has been added to 
the winding San Antonio River that wanders 
through the heart of the city (the Indians 
used to call it “drunken-old-man-going- 
home-at-night”) so that visitors may reach 
the fairgrounds from their hotels in water 
taxis. Broad elevated walkways in the fair- 
grounds facilitate getting from one care- 
fully coordinated section to another, and 
flower-decked boats cruise along the fair’s 
mile-long interior waterways. There are also 
a mini-rail and a Swiss ide—so much in- 
terior transportation, in fact, that it’s hard- 
ly necessary to walk at all. Abundant seat- 
ing has been provided, and outdoor lunch 
areas and walkways are mercifully cooled 
during the day by forced air conditioning 
from overhead canopies. 

Step Right Up! Of course, no fair would be 
complete without an amusement area, and 
HemisFair has its own unique solution. The 
interior waterways form Fiesta Island, where 
a wide variety of rides are available. Above 
the popcorn level, though, there are a num- 
ber of other interesting events being pre- 
sented for the duration of the fair. The two 
Czech films that stole the entertainment 
show at EXPO 67 are at HemisFair: Laterna 
Magika, a film-live show, at renovated 
Beethoven Hall, and Kino-Automat, a film 
in which the audience votes at intervals to 
decide which turn the plot will take. 

Also on hand in a strictly-for-adults spec- 
tacle are the Krofft Puppets in a spicy musi- 
cal review (a modified version is presented 
for family entertainment in one of the indus- 
trial pavilions) and Los Voladores de 
Papantla, Mexico’s flying Indians, who fly 
around a 114-foot pole. Free outdoor enter- 
tainment is provided regularly by singers and 
dancers from many countries. 

HemisFair’s Project Y is a kind of six- 
month Happening that gives visitors the 
chance to participate directly in sports, 
music, discussions of public issues, and 
craftsmanship. The area includes a theater 
and “discussion pit” for musical and intel- 
lectual jam sessions, a cabaret with Pop 
music from Hong Kong or Poland or Nigeria, 
and a “People Place,” styled after a Latin 
American plaza, complete with the tradi- 
tional evening paseo, 

And to put the final candles on San 
Antonio's birthday cake, a number of inter- 
nationally known stars and groups will ap- 
pear at the Civic Center—among them the 
Ballet Folklórico de México, the Isaac Stern- 
Bugene Istomin-Leonard Rose trio in concert, 
the Philippines’ Bayanihan Ballet, the 
Mormon Tabernacle Choir, Bob Hope, and 
even the Ringling Bros.-Barnum & Bailey 
Circus. 

Colonial Charm. Visitors to HemisFair 
should allow time to explore San Antonio it- 
self—which, even without HemisFair, is one 
of the four most interesting cities in the 
United States, according to the late Will 
Rogers. Though now the fourteenth largest 
U.S. city, San Antonio has retained much of 
its colonial charm and all of its traditional 
hospitality and love for a fiesta. Its people 
have worked long and hard to make Hemis- 
Fair a reality, with a burst of public spirit 
seldom seen today, and they are now ready 
for that birthday celebration to begin. 

San Antonio was founded in 1718 by the 
Marqués de Valero, Viceroy of Spain, as the 
Royal Presidio of San Antonio de Bejar; its 
accompanying mission was San Antonio de 
Valero, with the Alamo as its chapel. By 1731 
four other missions had been established 
along the banks of the San Antonio River— 
the most distant only five miles from today's 
downtown area. The village became the seat 
of the Spanish Government in the Province 
of Texas, with its Governor’s Palace. Later, 
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after Mexico won her independence from 
Spain, it was Mexican. Texas forces made a 
successful bid for independence in 1836, after 
first suffering a heroic but disastrous defeat 
in the famous Battle of the Alamo. In 1845, 
after nine years. The Republic of Texas be- 
came the State of Texas—the Lone Star State. 

Today the Alamo and the four missions— 
among them the beautiful San José—stand 
as glorious reminders of a colorful history. 
The Spanish Governor's Palace and historic 
La Villita—opposite the fairgrounds, with 
seven carefully preserved colonial buildings— 
are also open to the public. And the same 
river that first attracted the attention of 
the conquistadors is still the center of San 
Antonio’s festive night life. It is lined with 
clubs and restaurants blaring out Mexican 
and Dixieland music, and offering Polynesian, 
Trish, and German cuisine. The Paseo del Rio 
(River Walk) is also the setting for the Arne- 
son River Theater, where summer spectators 
can see programs of Mexican and Spanish 
music and dancing on the stage across the 
river. 

And there is Brackenridge Park, with its 
sunken garden and one of the nation's larg- 
est zoos; Sidney Porter’s (O. Henry) home 
and the novel Buckhorn Saloon on the 
grounds of the Lone Star Brewery; the fine 
collections of the McNay Art Institute and 
the Witte Memorial Museum; and—back to 
the circus—the Hertzberg Circus Collection, 
tracing the history of that entertainment in- 
stitution, in the Main Library downtown. 
“Across the alley from the Alamo” is the 
famous old Menger Hotel, whose register in- 
cludes such notable names as Theodore 
Roosevelt (who trained his Rough Riders in 
San Antonio), Sarah Bernhardt, Mark Twain, 
Oscar Wilde, and Jenny Lind. 

For two and a half centuries San Antonio 
has been a gateway to Latin America. She 
has seen conquistadors, missionaries, explor- 
ers, pioneers, and entrepreneurs, and this 
year will receive some seven and a half mil- 
lion visitors in her biggest fiesta ever. A fit- 
ting celebration, to be sure, for a grand old 
lady. 


[From Look magazine, May 28, 1968] 
San ANTONIO’S OWN WoRLD’s FAIR 


HemisFair 68, which opened April 6 in 
San Antonio, is a comfortable, walkable, 
bite-sized world’s fair, a quarter larger than 
Seattle’s in 1962, and about a tenth the size 
of Expo 67 last summer. It doesn’t pretend 
to be spectacular, and it doesn’t establish 
styles in taste for the next 25 years. What 
it does offer is air-conditioned fun and knowl- 
edge in untiring doses, which can be ab- 
sorbed in two or three days. As fairs go, it 
wasn't expensive—governments, industries 
and individuals invested $200 million. It will 
start paying off for the city as soon as 7.2 
million guests have passed through the gates 
and, at about $4 apiece, have spent $30 mil- 
lion. This is peanuts, San Antonians claim, 
against money-losing Montreal's draw of 50 
million people in one year and New York’s 
51 million in two. What's there? Nineteen 
foreign and 15 industrial pavilions; about 
100 price-controlled eating places; an im- 
pressive variety of diversions and rides that 
aren't exhaustingly apart from the worth- 
while” areas; the tallest observation tower 
in North America; a shaded canal stocked 
with bass; campy Victorian houses; a foun- 
tain visitors can operate; paintings from the 
Prado in Madrid. HemisFair is a splashy six- 
month celebration of San Antonio’s 250th 
birthday. It will astonish no one if the after- 
math of the party is the business and cul- 
tural flowering of one of America’s most 
gently beautiful old cities. 


IT’S THE BIGGEST NEWS IN SAN ANTONIO SINCE 
BARBED WIRE 

“This town was Sleepy Hollow,” says a San 

Antonian. “In the ’20’s, we dropped from 

first-to-third-largest city in Texas, and all 

anybody did was roll over and go back to 
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sleep.” Another Texan explains that when 
General Santa Anna rode out of San Antonio 
in March, 1836, after his victory at the Alamo, 
he commanded: “Don’t do anything until I 
get back.” He went to San Jacinto, was de- 
feated in battle and never returned. But his 
order nevertheless was strictly observed. 

Suddenly, in the mid 1960's, everything 
changed. In a demonstration of unity that 
surprised even themselves, San Antonians 
voted bond issues to start HemisFair. In 
long-range terms, they were also voting to 
clear 92 acres of slums, skid row and houses 
of tattered gentility. The project—two blocks 
from the Alamo—is being financed mainly by 
the Federal and state governments, and the 
paying guests, After the show is over, it will 
all be turned over to the city, along with the 
profits, If there are losses, they will be made 
up privately, but no one expects that. 

Whatever the result, the city will get a free 
legacy, which will include a $15 million con- 
vention hall, arena and theater; a mile-long 
canal and a lake; a $10 million Institute of 
Texan Cultures that aims to microfilm every- 
thing ever written about the state; a central 
downtown air-conditioning plant; the $5.5 
million Tower of the Americas (no one has 
lost money on a restaurant tower yet); a 
Tivoli-style pleasure park; a Mini-Monorail 
and a Sky Ride; acres of garage and exhibi- 
tion space; and 23 restored Victorian houses 
that can be converted to restaurants, clubs or 
shops. New hotels and motels to accommo- 
date upwards of 4,000 people have already 
gone up; so has the value of land bordering 
the fair grounds. So has employment (by 
10,000) and so have tax collections. W. W. 
McAllister, Sr., the 79-year-old mayor, can 
barely contain his jubilation. The San An- 
tonio economy; he predicts, will increase by 
$40 million in five years, tourist business will 
double, and within ten years, the population 
of 730,000 will rise to a million. HemisFair, 
Says James M. Gaines, its chief executive 
Officer, “has mended the heart of a city.” 

From the Chicago (III.) Tribune, 
Apr. 7, 1968] 
San ANTONIO LAUNCHES HeMIsFaIr, 
BIRTHDAY PARTY 
(By Lucia Lewis) 

San ANTONIO, TeEx——To some travelers it 
may seem that North America has a chronic 
case of World Fairitis, with San Antonio's 
HemisFair opening yesterday after only a 
few months’ breathing space since great 
Expo 67. But these are two completely dif- 
ferent affairs and this is one time Texas 
makes no claims to being bigger, better, or 
in any way rivaling Canada’s incomparable 
exposition. 

HemisFair is unique as a fiesta of the 
Americas, a birthday party celebrating San 
Antonio’s founding 250 years ago, and also 
a project with two long-range aims. One was 
to accomplish a permanent rejuvenation of a 
blighted urban area, which has made the 
city more attractive than ever before just 
as Seattle’s 1962 World’s Fair did for that city. 
The other is to create a lasting center of 
cultural and economic cooperation for the 
countries of the Western Hemisphere. 

Most interesting for the vacationing family 
this year, it’s a lot of fun as well as enlight- 
enment, Of course, in true Texas style, they 
started off in a big way by extending the 
channel of the San Antonio river to join wa- 
ters from natural springs and create an al- 
most Venetian effect where the stranger ex- 
pects to see an inland, arid landscape, A 
lake, tree-shaded lagoons, winding streams 
and fountains in HemisFair park extend the 
cooling effect of air conditioned buildings to 
the outdoors. 

Visitors can “do” the exposition on a vari- 
ety of pleasant vessels and arrive like aristo- 
cratic doges in gondolas at the pool reflecting 
the stunning new Civic Center complex. This. 
is the heart of HemisFair and will remain 
as San Antonio’s permanent convention, 
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sports, theater, and entertainment center. 
Its three buildings are a symbol of Hemis- 
Fair's theme, to dramatize the confluence 
of civilizations in the Western Hemisphere.” 
This is expressed in the theater’s brilliant 
exterior mosaic by Mexico's famous Juan 
O'Gorman, among whose works is the mosaic 
library of Mexico’s University City. A splendid 
mural by Guatemala’s Carlos Merida, in the 
entrance lobby of the exhibition hall, carries 
on the inter-American theme. 

The third building in the group is what 
some local citizens call their ‘‘mini-astro- 
dome”. It may be “mini” as compared to 
Houston’s astrodome, but it holds 10,500 
spectators in luxurious and colorful sur- 
roundings. Every seat affords a fine view of 
the arena floor, huge enough for almost any 
sports event, spectaculars and circuses—all 
of which are on the HemisFair program dur- 
ing its six-month run. 

Surrounding this new center are the bright 
and lively pavilions of a dozen Latin Ameri- 
can countries and the main exhibit building 
of the Organization of American States, rep- 
resenting all the countries of the Americas. 
Their exhibits are varied and impressive and 
their entertainment ranges from folk dances, 
choruses, and the amazing “voladores” of 
Mexico who leap from the tip of a high 
tree trunk [look, compadres, no parachutes!] 
and whirl dizzily down on unwinding ropes, 
to mariachis tootling away on barges float- 
ing around the waterways. 

Though the colorful and enjoyable Latin 
American atmosphere is an important fea- 
ture, there's a lot more to HemisFair. 

This is a true world’s fair, officially ap- 
proved in its category by the Bureau of In- 
ternational Expositions, so that governments 
may participate with national exhibits and 
the exposition is not restricted to commer- 
cial displays. Dramatizing the meld of many 
races and nationalities in this hemisphere are 
the pavilions of 13 European, Asian, and 
African countries, as well as the exhibit 
buildings of the Canadian and United States 
governments. 

Most impressive of all the exhibit build- 
ings is that of Texas, which will remain as 
the permanent Institute of Texan Cultures. 
Its vivid displays trace the influence of 25 
national and racial groups important in 
Texas history, and the treasures the Insti- 
tute has collected from all over the state 
and hemisphere should make this one of 
the great ethnological museums of the 
southwest. 

Also permanent additions to the San An- 
tonio scene are the two handsome United 
States buildings. Those visitors who thought 
our exhibit at Montreal was a bit frivolous 
and Hollywood-style will be pleased to find 
that here we take a more dignified, tho vivid 
and entertaining, look at our national life. 
No one should miss the great cinema docu- 
mentary. in three parts, covering “The Leg- 
acy.” “The Harvest,” and “The Promise,” of 
the United States, which probably will be 
one of the hits of HemisFair. This was pro- 
duced by Francis Thompson, whose “To Be 
Alive” was such an outstanding attraction at 
the New York Fair and an Academy Award 
winner. 

Since the building of the Eiffel tower few 
cities have let a world’s fair go by without 
emulating Paris and, naturally, Texas has to 
top them all. 

Its Tower of the Americas is 22 feet higher 
than Seattle’s Space Needle and, they claim, 
the tallest observation tower in the Western 
Hemisphere. Those who have revolved while 
dining In other towers around the world may 
be a little blase about these structures but 
the San Antonio tower does have some 
unique features. 

Its graceful concrete shaft is certainly 
more attractive than the bald ironwork of 
the Eiffel tower and more harmonious with 
the other permanent structures of Hemis- 
Fair park than Seattle’s Needle. Its three 
glass-fronted elevators provide breathtaking 
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but not too scary ascents to the upper levels 
of the “tophouse.” Here there are a gently 
turning and attractive restaurant, a second 
informal snack level, a glare-free observation 
deck protected by bronze glass, and an open 
observation deck. 

The tower is the center of Fiesta Island 
where concessions, amusements, and rides 
concentrate the fun features of HemisFair. 
Among the rides that eliminate foot-weari- 
ness are the quarter-mile Sky Ride, and the 
novel Mini-Monorail which you can board at 
three stations along its mile-and-a-half 
length around the grounds. Most relaxing of 
all are the attractive excursion boats, river 
taxis, entertainment and dining barges on 
the waterways. 

Even walking won't tire you, however, 
along the easy grades of the pedestrian ways 
with shaded benches at frequent intervals. 
Like Seattle's, this is an “intimate” fair of 
no great exhausting distances altho it is 
slightly larger. HemisFair park covers a little 
over 92 acres compared to Seattle’s 75. It is 
decidedly intimate when one recalls New 
York's 646 acres and Montreal's 1,000. 

Admission to HemisFair is $2 for adults, 
$1 for children, 

The exhibits and entertainment at Hemis- 
Fair can keep a family busy for days but San 
Antonio itself has long been an attractively 
“different” city, with much to offer the vaca- 
tioner. In the depression years before World 
War II its vigorous mayor, Maury Maverick, 
undertook a major restoration of the historic 
section of the city along the river front that 
was an unsightly blot right in the heart of 
downtown. This “La Villita” or “little village” 
dated from the early mission days of 1724. 
The first settlers’ huts had been replaced 
by later Mexican mansions and by the quaint 
old world homes and churches of the German 
and other European immigrants who came in 
the mid-19th century. 

By 1939 these, too, had become a crumbling 
slum but Maverick did not obliterate them 
ruthlessly. With some help from the National 
Youth administration and the Carnegie 
Foundation, the best of the old, including 
the fine Cos home [mansion of the Mexican 
General Martin de Cos who was defeated by 
the Texans in 1835], the old German church, 
and many more of the original Spanish and 
German homes were restored to their pic- 
turesque beauty. Flowering plazas and new 
buildings following the traditional architec- 
ture of the restorations made the downtown 
river front a beauty and pleasure spot instead 
of a city scar. 

Visitors and local citizens enjoy rowing on 
the picturesque river or strolling on the 
river walk, a peaceful refuge below the 
bustling traffic of the present business dis- 
trict. The Cos House is a center for civic 
parties, services are held in the old church, 
Juarez Plaza is a popular setting for outdoor 
dances, the river theater presents colorful 
productions on its outdoor stage, and Bolivar 
Hall is a fine Pan American cultural center, 
museum, and art center. In the restored old 
homes are arts and crafts shops, studios, and 
galleries to fascinate the shopper and many 
distinctive restaurants and night spots, some 
Spanish, some noted for Dixieland jazz, and 
even a recent Irish immigrant, Kelly's Pub, 
housed in a restored European home that 
might be a quiet pub in Dublin or London. 

For more information, on HemisFair and 
San Antonio, for city maps and brochures, 
a walking-tour guide, information on mis- 
sions, and ticket and accommodations data 
on the fair, write Betty Keefe, Chamber of 
Commerce, Dept. C. T., P.O. Box 1628, San 
Antonio, Tex. 78206. 


From Time Magazine, Apr. 12, 1968] 
EXPOSITIONS: TIVOLI IN TEXAS 
Brussels, Seattle, New York, Montreal— 
and now San Antonio. Of fairs, there seems 
no end. Why another now? 
For one thing, because HemisFair 68, 
which last week opened its six-month run, 
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gives a big lift to the civic pride of San 
Antonio, long a sleepy city (pop.: 755,550) at 
the edge of the Texas hill country, previously 
noted mainly as the site of the Alamo. For 
another, it stimulates tourism: officials es- 
timate conservatively that, during HemisFair, 
7,500,000 people will visit San Antonio and 
will spend $35 million there. 

But beyond this, the city has good reason 
to pick a fair as its 250th birthday present 
to itself. For what the city has really ac- 
complished is urban renewal under the guise 
of a carnival, with the Federal Government 
paying a portion of the biil. Already the $158 
million fair has turned 147 acres of down- 
town San Antonio “from slum to jewel box,” 
as Texas’ Governor John Connally puts it, 
provided the city with a permanent new 
$13.5 million Civic Center and contributed 
an impressive symbol of progress in the 622- 
Tt.-high Tower of the Americas, tallest ob- 
servation tower in the U.S, 

Seizing a once-in-a-lifetime opportunity 
to inject new life into the city core, San 
Antonio has dredged out a short waterway 
linking the fair to the San Antonio River 
and threaded the 92.6-acre HemisFair site 
itself with a network of canals. It has re- 
furbished its heritage by restoring 24 fine 
19th century Victorian houses on the fair- 
grounds, and the area adjacent bristles with 
new construction, including the 445-room 
Hilton Palacio Del Rio, which overlooks 
HemisFair from the bank of the San Antonio 
River. 

Bumpkins in Buckskin. As international 
expositions go, HemisFair is a minifair, only 
slightly larger than Seattle’s Century 21 but 
only one-tenth the size of Montreal's Expo 
67, the alltime giant. As a result, the ex- 
position is “manageable in human terms,” 
says HemisFair’s chief designer, Allison 
Peery, meaning that all the exhibits are 
within easy walking distance. On the ele- 
vated “people expressway,” no point is more 
than a ten-minute walk from any other, and 
for variety there are flower-bedecked barges 
plying the canals, a minimonorail, and that 
familiar world’s fair fixture, the Swiss Sky- 
ride, lofting fairgoers 80 ft. in the air from 
one edge of the grounds to the other. Pure 
Texas: the massive outdoor air conditioners 
that cool off the busiest walkways, rest areas 
and queues. 

HemisFair’s modest size does not mean 
that there is not plenty of room for fun. 
The 43-second ride up the side of the Tower 
of the Americas in a glass-fronted elevator 
is a guaranteed bellygrabber. And from the 
tower’s open-air observation platform, or its 
two levels of restaurants, one revolving at the 
rate of one complete turn every hour, Texas 
stretches out to the horizon 90 miles away. 

As at Montreal, the multi-media mix of 
film and colored projections is everywhere, 
including the reinstallation of two of Ex- 
po’s best received shows, Czechoslovakia’s 
Kino Automat and Laterna Magika. One of 
the chief displays at the $10 million Texas 
Pavilion uses 38 projectors and 24 screens 
to convey a sweeping impression of the state 
from cattle to oil to space. Purpose, says His- 
torian R. Hendersson Shuffler, who organized 
the exhibit, is to dispel the myth that Texas 
is built up entirely by “a bunch of hell-roar- 
ing bumpkins in buckskin who came brawl- 
ing across the frontier and settled down to 
shooting each other at high noon in front 
of the village saloon.” 

There are some 100 restaurants to choose 
from, serving everything from Texas hush 
puppies and Belgian waffles to Breton cider 
and Polynesian pu pu. There is a delightful 
display of some 10,000 pieces from Designer 
Alexander Girard’s collection of Latin Ameri- 
can folk art and toys, and a $10 million art 
exhibition including 13 masterpieces by Goya, 
El Greco and Velásquez lent by the Spanish 
government, and a fresco of Geographer 
Amerigo Vespucci lent by Italy. i 

Second Bonanza. But the most dazzling dis- 
play of all is at the U.S. Pavilion, where 
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Francis Thompson, who won an Oscar for his 
1964 New York World's Fair documentary 
To Be Alive, has triumphed again. With a 
script by Poet W. H. Auden and a score by 
Composer David Amram, he has produced a 
23-minute documentary that captures both 
the pathos and the promise of American life. 

The first five minutes of the film, titled 
U S (standing both for U.S. and us), are 
shown simultaneously in three separate but 
adjacent 400-seat theaters. Then, with a roar 
that sounds like a Boeing 707 talking off, the 
walls and screens fly up into the loft, leaving 
the entire audience of 1,200 engulfed for the 
duration of the movie by a vast, curved screen 
38 ft. high and 135 ft. long, This is bombarded 
by images from three 17-mm. projectors, play- 
ing off magnificent shots of the nation’s still 
existing wilderness against moving scenes of 
poverty, congestion and blight. 

Come October, when HemisFair closes, San 
Antonio will reap is second bonanza: the 
entire site and its structures, 60% of which 
are permanent, will become the property of 
the city. Just as Seattle came out of its 1962 
fair with a cultural complex that has im- 
measurably enhanced the city’s vitality, so 
San Antonio intends to use HemisFair as a 
permanent civic and cultural center. There 
to be used and enjoyed will be a 200-000-sq.- 
ft. convention hall and a 3,800-seat audi- 
torium. The Texas Pavilion will be converted 
into a history-oriented Institute of Texas 
Cultures, and plans are afoot to maintain the 
spruced-up grounds as a Texas version of 
Copenhagen’s Tivoli Gardens. As for the 
sculpted concrete Tower of the Americas, San 
Antonians expect it to remain as much a 
symbol of the city as Paris’ Eiffel Tower. And 
all that, for citizens of San Antonio, is fair 
enough reason for the fair, 


[From the New York Times, Apr. 5, 1968] 


HEMISF'AIR, OPENING TOMORROW, ISN’T TEXAS- 
SIZE, BUT Ir's FUN 
(By Ada Louise Huxtable) 

SAN ANTONIO, April 4—There are only 
three things that are Texas-size about Hemis- 
Fair, the international exposition that opens 
here Saturday: The theme, “The Confluence 
of Civilization in the Americas;” the hand- 
some 622-foot Tower of the Americas built 
as the tallest observation tower in the West- 
ern Hemisphere; and the $10-million Texas 
Pavilion. 

Everything else is almost miniaturized on 
a 92-acre site that is about one-tenth the 
size of Expo 67 in Montreal and one-seventh 
the size of the New York World’s Fair of 
1964-65. The state that does everything big 
has done its World’s Fair small. 

It has, however, chalked up three firsts. 
This is the first World’s Fair held in the 
Southwest, the first to be located in the heart 
of a city as a part of a total downtown urban 
renewal plan, and the first to save and in- 
corporate a group of landmark buildings for 
use in the fair. 

HemisFair celebrates San Antonio’s 250th 
anniversary. A Special Category World’s Fair 
licensed by the Bureau of International Ex- 
positions, it is similar to Seattle’s Century 21 
in 1962. It is not a large First Category Fair, 
such as Montreal's or the next First Category 
effort, scheduled for Osaka, Japan, in 1970. 


MANY BUILDINGS TO STAY 


But when HemisFair completes its six- 
month run, from April 6 to Oct. 6, it will leave 
behind more than 60 per cent of its buildings 
as part of a downtown plan, including the 
tower, 20 historic houses and a spanking new 
$13.5-million Civic Center. 

This Civic Center complex, which opens 
simultaneously with the fair, consists of a 
convention hall of 200,000 square feet, a 2,- 
800-seat theater being inaugurated on open- 
ing night with a $50-a-seat performance of 
“Don Carlo,” and a 10,500-seat arena. The 
architects are Noonan & Krocker and Phelps 
& Simmons & Associates. It is all carried out 
in a kind of retardataire modern style, with 
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good spaces that will probably wear well, but 
it will cause no excitement on the art or 
architectural scene. 

Urban renewal cleared 147 acres of down- 
town San Antonio at a cost of about $28- 
million, with the Civic Center as a prime 
objective. The land was bought by the city 
for about $3-million, and the 92-acre fair 
site was then leased to San Antonio Fair, 
Inc. HemisFair cost about $175-million. It 
expects to break even with 7.2 million visi- 
tors. 

In the abracadabra of Federal-city urban 
renewal arithmetic, about $6-million in “ur- 
ban improvements” on the fairgrounds can 
be used as “credits” against costs of other 
urban renewal projects, including low-cost 
housing. The future downtown could be 
San Antonio’s real 250th birthday present to 
itself. 

HemisFair does not bill itself as an ex- 
travaganza. The site, dotted by some 1,200 
pecan, hackberry and other Texas shade 
trees saved during demolition, and criss- 
crossed by waterways, elevated walks and 
a mini-monorail, can be traversed briskly by 
foot in an hour. 

Exploration of the exhibits of 23 partici- 
pating countries (in standard, fair-provided 
space, since nations do not build their own 
pavilions in a Special Category Fair) and of 
19 corporate pavilions can take a few pleasant 
days or a relaxed, Texas-style summer. 

ATMOSPHERE WITH MEALS 


International eating, from local chili to 
imported haute cuisine, can go on for more 
than three months of varied snacks and 
meals, with the fanciest in an assortment of 
the old houses saved with the trees. The 
price for some of these meals will be high, 
but the 19th Century historic Texas atmos- 
phere is thrown in. 

HemisFair’s amusement area is smack at 
its center, surrounding the monumental 
tower. Near it is Project Y, a kind of con- 
tinuous youth center fun-and-games hap- 
pening. 

Everything is comfortably pedestrian in 
scale. This is a fair that is less world-of- 
the-future than here-and-now. Its character 
is deliberately tied to a city that has a tour- 
ist-oriented Villita, or historic town, a mean- 
dering river with landscaped banks a cool 
18 feet below the urban bustle, and a string 
of 18th Century Spanish missions on its 
outskirts. 

It is a city that also has its contemporary 
quota of parking lots and neon and tree- 
shorn main roads that are probably the 
longest automobile showrooms outside of 
California. It has just added a brutally ill- 
conceived parking garage at the end of La 
Villita, the siting and design of which were 
shrouded in political and economic mystery. 


OUTSIDE THE FRONT DOOR 


The way to the historic missions is past 
Mission Oldsmobile, Mission Industrial Park 
and what should be called, if it isn’t, the 
Mission Auto Dump. 

The way to the fair is simpler. It is right 
out of your front door if you happen to be 
staying at the new Palacio del Rio Hotel, 
a 21-story Hilton questionably placed on the 
wandering riverbank. This Miami-Hacienda 
hybrid is notable chiefiy for the fact that 
its prefab rooms were lifted into place in 
a record total of 202 days, in time for the 
fair. It has also brought prefab Hilton cul- 
ture, cuisine and prices to San Antonio. 

It is possible to enter the fair by way of 
the river, the city’s outstanding amenity, be- 
cause one of the better bits of planning 
extended it into the convention center. 
Additional waterways provide internal fair 
transportation. 

The HemisFair site, like most old center- 
city areas, contained slums, mixed industrial 
uses, some tenacious middle-class homes and 
a large number of the city’s historic houses 
in hopeless to salvageable condition. 

About 20 of these houses, preserved and 
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incorporated into the Fair as restaurants 
and boutiques, are proving to be its most 
attractive feature. Without their special local 
flavor, this would be just another, smaller 
carbon copy of the flashy commercial formula 
that has become overly familiar to 20th Cen- 
tury fair hoppers. 
To save or not to save the houses has been 
a headline battle during the five years of 
HemisFair’s preparation. The fate of at least 
one went as far as the United States Senate, 
where historic preservation was written into 
the Federal participating legislation. 
WOMEN ARE SAVING THE WEST 


The result, 20 old houses kept, out of a 
possible 75 or 80, represents a partial triumph 
for the early planners of the fair and San 
Antonio’s formidable, largely female con- 
servation Society. If men won the West, the 
women are saving it. 

HemisFair’s most visible high spot is the 
soaring $6.5-million Tower of the Americas, 
a slip-form concrete shaft with revolving 
restaurants and observation platforms at the 
top. It has been carried out with substantial 
style by the San Antonio architects Ford, 
Powell & Carson. 

The tower, a genuine act of serious design 
and construction, makes most of the rest of 
the fair look like architectural amateurism. 
Staff-designed facilities and graphics, while 
adequate, failed to match the flair and finesse 
that marked the high level of design profes- 
sionalism at Montreal. 

The two-part, $6,750,000 United States 
Pavilion is a large, sleek, pretentious piece 
of marble-wrapped nonarchitecture. 

It can only be called extravagantly ordi- 
nary. The absolutely standard commercial 
exhibits inside are redeemed by Francis 
Thompson’s latest movie miracle, which will 
make more people think about the despolia- 
tion of the American heritage, from land and 
air to liberty, than any urban riot. 


TEXAS-SIZE STATEMENT 


Texas has built a block-buster, which, like 
the United States Pavilion, is permanent. 
The 368-foot-long structure makes a Texas- 
size statement outside and then tells the 
story of Texas inside in terms of its little 
people and nonheroes of every contributing 
nationality. 

Designed by Caudill Rowlett Scott of Hous- 
ton to house the Institute of Texan Cultures, 
it looks like $10-million worth of precast 
concrete and red granite. Its use of water and 
hard, sophisticated, expert detailing save it 
from being an aggressive cliché. 

But the fair’s greatest delight is “The 
Magic of a People,” some 10,000 items from 
Alexander Girard’s famous Latin-American 
folk art collection in Girard-designed set- 
tings of brilliant beauty and wit. This is life, 
art, culture and confluence all rolled into 
one and worth the trip to Texas. A pre-open- 
ing dry run of children couldn’t be gotten 
out; adults will find no less pleasure. 

Among the commercial exhibits, I.B.M., 
with two pavilions by Eliot Noyes and Asso- 
ciates, and the Ford Building, by the Detroit 
architect Gunnar Birkerts, break the mold of 
corporate banality. 

Plans for the fair site are less than firm. 
There is talk of an inter-American educa- 
tional center for the permanent structures 
other than the Texas museum. A Tivoli is 
envisioned for the entertainment sector. 

In the meantime, the fair is fun, South- 
west style. But what San Antonio does with 
the center-city site after October will be the 
real measure of HemisFair’s success, 

HemisFair’s hours are 9 A.M. to 12 P.M. 
for gate time every day except Saturday, 
when the gates are open until 1 A.M.; 10 A.M. 
to 10 P.M. for pavilions. 

Admission is $2 for adults and $1 for chil- 
dren. There are special charges for the Tower 
of the Americas and some exhibits, such as 
the theme gallery and the Girard collection, 
ranging from 50 cents to $1, and for special 
entertainment and transportation. Lodging 
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can be arranged through the HemisFair Visi- 
tor Services. 


[From the New York Times, Apr. 5, 1967] 

TRR Macro or A PEOPLE: HNA Fam 1968, 
OPENING TOMORROW, SHOULD DELIGHT THE 
YOUNG AT HEART 


(By Howard Taubman) 


San ANTONIO, Tex., April 4—Some days 
before the official opening of HemisFair 68 
on Saturday, the management opened one 
of its happiest exhibits, “El Encanto de un 
Pueblo” (The Magic of a People), specially 
for the children of men and women on the 
staff. To an outlander who was allowed to 
mingle with the eager and excited small fry 
and the relatives they had in tow, “El En- 
canto de un Pueblo” is sure to be one of 
the successes of this fair dedicated to the con- 
fluence of civilizations in the Americas. For 
“El Encanto” is indeed a kind of magic, 
created with toys to achieve childlike sim- 
plicity and wonder. It will rejoice the spirits 
of the young in heart. 

“El Encanto” represents a vital part of the 
life work of Alexander Girard, 60-year-old 
American architect and designer who lives 
in Santa Fe, N.M. It is a series of 41 visual- 
izations of different aspects of Latin-Amer- 
ican life and imagination put together with 
folk toys, ranging from the tiniest of 
soldiers to a vast variety of landscapes, 
buildings, plants and trees, animals, angels 
and mortals in rich, primary colors. 

Mr. Girard, a slim, bald man, seemed to 
be lurking in the shadows of the corridors 
of “El Encanto” as the youngsters and their 
parents filed by. If he was pleased by the 
repeated exclamations of delight, he gave no 
hint of it. If he wasn't, he would be hard 
to please. 

There are more than 10,000 objects in this 
exhibit, representing a tenth of the material 
Mr. Girard has accumulated in 40 years and 
maintains in the Girard Foundation in 
Santa Fe. These 10,000 have been assem- 
bled to tell Bible stories and to depict the 
daily concerns of the people. They begin with 
the Creation and end with a scarifying vision 
of hell and a blissful one of paradise. Mr. 
Girard has been here for months supervis- 
ing the installation, often permitting no 
one else to set the figures in their places. 

When I observed that the crowd in the 
stadium in the large maquette of a corrida 
was sO numerous that it must have taken 
many hands to fix it there, he shook his head 
and said he had done it all himself and 
needed a day to accomplish just that. As for 
the matador with his red cape and the 
charging bull in the center of the ring, their 
positions were approved only after a profes- 
sional bullfighter vouched for authenticity. 

If the Girard exhibit was ready for the 
public this weekend, a lot of HemisFair 68 
was in the final, agitated stages of being 
completed. Huge wooden boxes were being 
uncrated and weird sculptures were being 
exposed. A group of paintings from the Prado 
in Madrid were en route by truck from the 
Gulf of Mexico port where they had just 
landed. 

Oddly shaped screens and their films were 
being tested. The film in the Ford Pavilion 
was cheerfully puffing, on the 360-degree 
screen, the felicities of the company’s pro- 
ducts and people. in the United States pavi- 
lion I got permission to look at the three 
theaters that can become one in a flash but 
I could not yet see Francis Thompson’s 21- 
minute film. But the word was that it was 
likely to be a winner, like his contributions 
to the New York and Montreal fairs. 

Despite the bustle, fair officials took off 
time’ to worry about an assortment of ques- 
tions. 

Victor Alessandro, the conductor of the 
San Antonio Symphony which is producing 
the work, is doing it uncut, opening with 
the Fontainebleau scene, which is almost 
never performed. That will start at 6 P.M. 
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and end in less than half an hour, Then 
there will be an elaborate buffet supper. 
When the opera resumes, it will probably go 
on until midnight. That is a rigorous sched- 
ule even for opera buffs. 

Another question: How will the hall’s 
acoustics be? Listening from the balcony to 
stage hands chattering while putting up a 
set, one would guess that they will be all 
right. But one never knows. Meanwhile, Mr. 
Alessandro, the orchestra and Hilde Sohmer, 
the soloist, were rehearing the specially com- 
missioned piano concerto by John Corigliano 
Jr., which will have its premiere here next 
Sunday in the barnlike Municipal Auditor- 
ium. 

And the biggest question: How will Hemis- 
Fair make it with the public? The cautious 
hope here is for a minimum of 7.5 million 
paying customers before the closing in Oc- 
tober. But to judge from a look at the ex- 
position a few days before its opening this is 
a human-sized fair, set in the center of a 
cosmopolitan city in the heartland of Amer- 
ica. It should have a special appeal of its 
own. 


[From the Wall Street Journal, April 4, 1968] 
MINIFAIR MASQUERADE: SAN ANTONIO FINDS 
RESPONSE BY EXHIBITORS LIGHT, BUT SAYS 

HEMISFAIR STAR IS BRIGHT 

(By Jim Hyatt) 

SAN ANTONIO.—By some standards Hemis- 
Fair 68 is minifair masquerading as a world’s 
exhibition. 

The fair, which begins its six-month sea- 
son Saturday, is only one-tenth the size of 
Montreal’s 1,000-acre Expo 67. Some of its 
attractions are copies from other fairs, And, 
despite strong endorsements from President 
Johnson and Gov. Connally of Texas, Hemis- 
Fair has attracted a somewhat meager rep- 
resentation of foreign and corporate exhibi- 
tors. 

But fair officials stoutly insist HemisFair 
will prove a charming counterpart of colossal 
shows such as Montreal’s and New York’s. 
They expect 7 million to 10 million visitors, 
or roughly the same as the 9.6 million attend- 
ance at Seattle’s 1962 “Century 21” exposi- 
tion. Seattle lured 40 foreign nations and 
dozens of business exhibits. San Antonio has 
scrambled to count three dozen foreign coun- 
tries among its exhibitors, some of them with 
token participation. About 18 U.S, industrial 
and institutional participants will be on 
hand. 

Although particular emphasis has been 
placed on the Western Hemisphere, since 
this is the first world’s exhibition in the 
Southwest, only seven Western Hemisphere 
nations, including the U.S., are sponsoring 
individual pavilions. Officials blame economic 
and political conditions for the absence of 
separate pavilions from such major Latin 
American countries as Brazil and Argentina. 


TRUE TO ITS IMAGE 


Still, officials assert the fair is true to its 
hemispheric image. Five Central American 
republics have a joint pavilion, and other 
Latin American countries are joining an art 
exhibit sponsored by the Organization of 
American States and financed in part by a 
San Antonio family. 

Such difficulties are common with events 
of this magnitude, fair officials insist. Indeed, 
tourists may find HemisFair particularly ap- 
pealing owing to its size. The emphasis is on 
compactness, with pavilions separated by 
cozy courtyards, art work, two dozen restored 
old homes and several thousand trees pre- 
served or added to the site. 

Like San Antonio, the 250-year-old host 
for the fair. HemisFair avoids lavish archi- 
tectural flourishes and concentrates on de- 
veloping a certain charm and a flavor of his- 
tory. HemisFair's theme. “The Confluence of 
Civilization in the Americas,” is what San 
Antonio is all about. Spanish explorers land- 
ed in Texas a hundred years before the Pil- 
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grims docked at Plymouth, San Antonio was 
a flourishing Spanish outpost when George 
Washington was a youth. Teddy Roosevelt 
recrulted his Rough Riders in the bar of the 
local Menger Hotel. Today, scientists explore 
the frontiers of space and medicine. 
HemisFair is just 200 yards from the famed 
Alamo in downtown San Antonio. The city’s 
historic river has been diverted into the 92.5 
acre site. Boats carry visitors from their hotel 
or a favorite restaurant to HemisFair’s front 
door. On the fairgrounds, visitors can ride 
an elevated mini-monorail, a skyride, an in- 
land-waterway system, or stroll across sweep- 
ing concrete walkways to various exhibits. 


BROAD ECONOMIC IMPACT 


Publicists say a tourist could walk from one 
end of the fair to the other in five minutes. 
Not that a visitor would choose to. Spain’s 
priceless art exhibit, for example, could take 
an afternoon. One could eat at HemisFair 
for three months without duplicating a meal, 
according to the press agents. 

HemisFair, which closes Oct. 6, is expected 
to generate a broad economic impact. Mil- 
lions of dollars already have been spent in 
San Antonio improving tourist facilities. The 
Fair itself will cost $156 million. One archi- 
tectural marvel is a new hotel across from 
the fair, built from rooms fabricated at an- 
other site and brought to the hotel. Each 
room, complete with furniture and Gideon 
bible in place, was swung into position 
while a helicopter rotor atop each unit fur- 
nished stability. The hotel was built by H. B. 
Zachry, head of a major construction firm 
and chairman of the group running Hemis- 

The fair is expected to result in more than 
$250 million of retail spending, including 
a $39 million gain to the nation’s balance of 
payments from expected foreign visitors. 

Even on peak attendance days, planners 
assert, adequate commercial lodging will be 
available within 90 minutes driving time of 
the city, including Austin, the state capital. 
Interstate highways provide motor access to 
the fair. The fair will be easy for motorists to 
locate. Rising at its center is the massive 
622-foot concrete Tower of the Americas, 
theme structure of the event. Its elevators 
will carry up to 1,750 persons an hour to the 
observation platforms and revolving restau- 
rant at its top. 

(Even the tower has had its problems. 
Plans for private financing fell through, and 
voters finally authorized $5.5 million city 
revenue bonds. The bond election delay and 
recent unusual bad weather conditions have 
forced workmen to round-the-clock work 
turns to meet their deadlines.) 

OPERA, RODEOS, AUTO STUNTS 

Millions of dollars in permanent buildings 
will be left on the site after the fair. The city 
has built a $15 million civic center complex, 
including an arena, exhibit hall and theater. 
All three will be packed with entertainment 
during the fair, beginning with a $50-a-tick- 
et opening-night performance April 6 of 
Verdi’s Don Carlo. The opera will even revive 
the seldom-performed first act at 6 p.m. The 
remaining four acts will go on after a cham- 
pagne supper. 

The Bolshoi Ballet, Jack Benny, Bob Hope, 
a rodeo, auto stunt drivers and various con- 
certs also will appear during the fair. 

The fair is on an urban-renewal site which 
the Federal Government purchased for $12,- 
600,000. The land was sold to the city, which 
in turn leased the area to the group organiz- 
ing HemisFair. The U.S. pavilion here is a 
$6,750,000 two-building project. An exhibi- 
tion hall will trace the nation’s history in a 
“confluence” theme display. 

Nearby, Academy-Award winner Francis 
Thompson has produced a special film to be 
shown in a 70-foot high theater. The 1,200- 
seat theater has been divided into three sec- 
tions, each with its own screen. The first two 
parts of the film, The Legacy and The Har- 
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vest, will be shown on small screens. Then, 
in a “confluence,” curtains dividing the seats 
will rise, the small screens will disappear, 
and the final movie segment, The Promise, 
will be shown on a huge 135-by-38-foot cur- 
vilinear screen. 

Mr. Thompson received an Academy Award 
in 1966 for best documentary short subject: 
the film. To Be Alive, was shown at the 
Johnson’s wax pavillion at the New York 
World's Fair. 

At a $10 million Institute of Texan Cul- 
tures, displays will trace the 26 ethnic groups 
that have lived in the state. At a center 
display, back projectors will show movies 
and slides on 65 overhead screens. 


A “HAPPENING” AND A LOOM 


R. Henderson Shuffler, the institute’s direc- 
tor, says the exhibit will shun the traditional 
vision of Texas as “a bunch of hell-roaring 
bumpkins in buckskin.” Instead, visitors will 
discover that the first Jew in Texas was Gas- 
par de Sosa, governor of a state of Spanish 
Mexico who led an expedition across West 
Texas in 1590, and that William Goyens, a 
Negro land owner, helped bankroll the Texas 
Revolution, 

There will be plenty of other entertain- 
ment, too. Officials have set aside a special 
area as “Project Y,” a sort of permanent 
“happening” where young people will gather 
for musical jam sessions, sports, soap-box or- 
atory, mechanical or artistic projects. 

A Texas firm has brought from Expo 67 the 
two popular Czechoslovakian features: La- 
terna Magika, which combines a stage and 
movie show, and Kino Automat, where the 
audience directs the plot by taking frequent 
votes. One of the exhibits most faithful to the 
theme is Alexander Girard’s collection of 
folk-art figures collected during 40 years 
from Latin America and Europe. More than 
12,000 of the figures have been fashioned into 
a 41-window exhibit called El Encanto de un 
Pueblo, or The Magic of a People. 

At International Business Machines Corp., 
specially programed computers will answer 
questions, and operate a Jacquard loom. The 
original loom was exhibited at the 1801 In- 
ternational Exposition in Paris. Here, visitors 
will “draw” a design on a cathode ray tube. 
The computer will direct the loom to trans- 
fer the design into a four-inch swatch of 
cloth, which the visitor will get as a souvenir. 


HELP FROM OTHER EVENTS? 


HemisFair officials are counting on other 
events to help draw visitors. Both Rotary and 
Lions Clubs are holding international con- 
ventions in the Southwest this year. The 
Professional Golfers’ Association tournament 
will be here during the summer. And the 
Olympics in Mexico City just as HemisFair 
closes, 

Local businessmen and citizens underwrote 
about $8 million in expenses for the fair, and 
more than $13 million has already been spent 
by San Antonio Pair Corp., the official sponsor 
Marshall T. Steves, its president, says the 
fair will show a profit with anything above 
7.5 million visitors. Profits will be turned 
over to the city while underwriters will cover 
any losses. 


[From Business Week, Mar. 30, 1968] 
THIS Wortp’s Fam Has a LONG FUTURE 
(San Antonio’s HemisFair is the first ex- 

position put together along with an urban 
renewal project. Among its many legacies 
will be a civic center complex in a former 
slum area.) 

Legend has it that when Mexican General 
Santa Anna rode away from the Alamo in 
1836, he told those he left behind in San 
Antonio not to do anything until he re- 
turned. Accordingly to the story, San An- 
tonians have followed his orders to the letter 
ever since. 

But today residents of the South Texas 
city, who once greeted the tale with a shrug 
and a weak smile, boldly declare that they 
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can accomplish as much as any city. In the 
current refrain of city officials, “If you don’t 
believe it, look at HemisFair 68.“ 

Their hope, of course, is that thousands 
of tourists will look at HemisFair after it 
open next week and see a lot of San Antonio 
in the process, The fair rings up several firsts 
for the city. 

It is the world’s first exposition in the 
Southwest, the world’s first fair in the down- 
town area of a city, and—most important to 
San Antonio—the first world’s fair put to- 
gether along with a multi-million dollar ur- 
ban redevelopment project. 


BENEFITS 


Facts like these may mean little to the 
sightseer intent on enjoying the fair’s attrac- 
tions and having a good time. But as far as 
San Antonio is concerned, HemisFair 68 
means more than wads of money brought in 
by tourists. 

For one thing, the enormous job of putting 
the fair together created a bracing new mo- 
rale in San Antonio, the 17th largest city in 
the U.S. in terms of poulation, but little 
known except for the Alamo and its five mili- 
tary bases in which thousands of servicemen 
have been trained. For another, the fair was 
planned to leave San Antonio with many 
tangible assets after it closes. 

San Antonians hope the fair will be the 
first step toward the achievement of a num- 
ber of goals: 

Draw fair tourists to such other scenic at- 
tractions as the redeveloped and colorfully 
Mexican-accented San Antonio riverfront 
that meanders through the heart of the city. 

Focus attention of businessmen on the 
city and encourage them to consider it in 
terms of new plant locations. 

Point up the advantages of urban develop- 
ment which, though not as staunchly op- 
posed as in some other Texas cities, has had 
only tepid support from business. 

Rid the city once and for all of the “siesta 
and m&nana” characterization of its Mexican 
heritage. It is one reason that it has been 
slow to experience change and growth. 

But there are others, too. Besides a large 
percentage of Mexican-Americans in its 
metropolitan area population of 800,000, 
there is a large group of people of German 
ancestry who, in the words of one official, 
“like things the way they are.” This conser- 
vatism also finds support among San An- 
tonio’s many retired military men. 

“Most of the people in a position to do 
anything made their money on ranches and 
oil outside San Antonio and they weren’t con- 
cerned with the welfare of the city,” the 
Official says. 

A meeting of the city’s 26 banks produced 
a $4.5-million loan for San Antonio Fair, 
Inc., which was formed to develop the ex- 
position, and within three months local busi- 
nessmen had pledged $8-million both as 
backing for the loan and for additional ex- 
penses. “It’s the only time I can remember 
the banks all joining together for one cause,” 
says Steves. 

By mid-1963, enthusiasm for the fair was 
running high. The city’s urban renewal 
agency acquired and cleared 147 acres of land 
for the civic center at a cost of about $28- 
million and sold it to the city for just over 
$3-million. The city then leased 92 acres to 
San Antonio Fair, Inc., for the fair site. 

On the eve of the opening of the fair, San 
Antonians can point to a number of benefits 
that will last long after the last visitor has 
left. One, of course, is the $13-million civic 
center, now nearing completion. It includes 
a 10,500-seat arena, a 2,500-seat theater, and 
an exhibition hall. 

The fair also resulted in the clearing of 
some bad slums and the relocation of 1,600 
people. 

FUTURE PLANS 

The city has adopted a plan for using the 

fair’s $156-million worth of major facilities 
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after it closes in October, and a citizens ad- 
visory committee has been set up to work 
with the City Council in implementing the 
plan, 

Allison B. Perry, HemisFair’s director of 
planning, says the fair was built with an eye 
toward future use. Accordingly, exhibitors 
whose facilities were deemed suitable for re- 
use were required to build permanent foun- 
dations and frameworks. 

Parts of the plan are firm. The $10-million 
Institute of Texan Cultures, built on seven 
acres in a corner of the fair site, will acquire 
another six acres and become a museum de- 
voted to telling the story of the state’s de- 
velopment. And the fair’s cooling system will 
continue to serve the permanent buildings, 
the civic center, and a private hotel. 

More ambitious but vaguer parts of the 
plan involve an area called Tower Plaza sur- 
rounding the 622-ft.-high Tower of the 
Americas, and the area now occupied by the 
U.S. and international pavilions. For the 
Tower Plaza, now dominated by rides and 
pavilions, Perry envisions a permanent gar- 
den-recreational facility “similar to the 
Tivoli Gardens of Copenhagen.” 

An even more sweeping idea calls for turn- 
ing some of the pavilions into a U.S.-Latin 
American educational and cultural center. 

While the fair has made a substantial dent 
in the city’s slum problem, urban renewal of- 
ficials are tempering their enthusiasm to 
avoid creating an impression that Hemis- 
Fair was built with urban renewal funds. 

“We didn't contribute anything to the 
building of the fair,” says Winston Martin, 
director of the city’s urban renewal agency. 
“Urban renewal is involved only in assisting 
San Antonio develop a civic center complex. 
It’s the business of the city that they have 
arranged with San Antonio Fair, Inc., to have 
their exposition in the center.” 

One of the biggest contributions of Mar- 
tin’s agency has, in fact, gone largely un- 
noticed. This was the successful relocation 
of the families from the slum housing on the 
site of the civic center. Martin built a strong 
relocation organization and devoted great 
care—and $1.3-million—to avoid charges 
that people were being thrown out of their 
homes to make way for a business-backed 
exposition. Martin thinks the effort went 
smoothly, and none of the city’s Negro or 
Mexican-American spokesmen dispute him. 

IMPRINT 

San Antonio will wind up with some $6- 
million in excess urban renewal credits be- 
cause of the improvements it made in the 
fair area. The money can be applied to proj- 
ects, including low-income housing, that 
have been in the planning stage for some 
time. Martin says that “urban renewal is in 
better shape than ever” in San Antonio, 

This, plus the many tangible assets that 
will be left standing after the fair closes, in- 
sures that HemisFair will leave a lasting im- 
print on San Antonio. 


HUNGER AND DIFFICULTIES FACED 
BY FARM FAMILIES 


HON. JOHN SHERMAN COOPER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, July 18, 1968 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Extensions of Remarks the text of 
a letter my wife received from the wife 
of a farmer in Kentucky, expressing her 
deep concern over the problem of hunger 
in our country and the difficulties faced 
by our farm families today. 
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There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

AUGUSTA, Ky. 

Dear Mrs. Cooper: I have in the past 
thought about writing to you to tell you 
how much I enjoyed your “Woman in Wash- 
ington” articles and your Evening with Mil- 
ton Metz on WHAS radio and how much 
I admired your husband, All these things I 
want you to know. Now, however, this morn- 
ing I am most disturbed because last night 
I watched the CBS report on hunger in these 
United States. It was shocking beyond be- 
lief, especially since I am the wife of a tenant 
farmer, and we are facing the decision of 
leaving the farm after this crop year. We 
have been crushed by the death of misbe- 
gotten hope, after 20 years of hard work, we 
can no longer operate on the high cost of 
credit instead of profit, Our sons will be lost 
to agriculture. Where we shall go or what we 
shall do remains to be seen—my question 
is why when American farmers are facing 
ruin are so many—10 million according to 
the report—going hungry in this richest na- 
tion in the history of the world? 

The report also stated that this year the 
US. Department of Agriculture will turn 
back to the Treasury $200 million—why? So 
that it can pay for more bombs? More sub- 
sidies to airlines? More funds for highways? 
The surplus food supplies given to the poor 
do not begin to provide an adequate diet 
for their children. 

The report dealt with the Mexican-Ameri- 
cans of San Antonio, the Navajo Indians, the 
Negro sharecroppers of Alabama, the white 
tenant farm families of Virginia Hunt coun- 
try. If you weren’t able to see the program, 
my dear lady, may I suggest that you ar- 
range with CBS for a special showing of it 
for the Senate Wives. It is the women of 
the country who can bring about the changes 
so badly needed. The American farmer has 
the know-how and the willingness to feed the 
world—God demands that we do it. The poor 
everywhere demand it. If the farmers had 
the smallest increase in income now the 
entire economy of the nation would get a 
boost. The result would be reflected every- 
where. We have no buying power—no mon- 
ey to hire help. Believe me, I speak from 
experience. I used to spend my time cooking 
for hired men. Things have changed. Now 
I am the hired help. I just finished weeding 
tobacco plant beds, and that is a backbreak- 
ing job to say the least. 

I grew up in Cincinnati, worked for the 
Air Corps during the war, then married a 
young farmer. I love the farm. I have seven 
children, ages six to 19—I love this country, 
but I wonder how long we can expect God 
to continue to bless us when we ignore the 
ery of the poor—is it any wonder we face the 
problems that we do with this dreadful war, 
the race riots, the revolt of young students? 
Thirty-five billion dollars a year on a war— 
$72 billion each year on defense budget and 
then these 10 million of our own going hun- 
gry. It doesn’t make sense. The lines are 
being drawn between the have and the have- 
nots, and the gap between is ever wider. 

Another thought I have had concerns those 
in this county of Bracken and the adjoining 
Pendleton and Mason Counties, who were 
badly hit by the tornado April 23. In Bracken 
171 barns were destroyed. In 100 days the 
tobacco crops must begin moving into barns. 
The shortage of carpenters in the area is 
acute. Why can’t our good Senator have the 
Secretary of Agriculture provide that the 
tobacco crops on the farms where the barns 
were destroyed be allowed to go into the Soil 
Bank just for this year? Then landowners 
and the tenant who had committed himself 
to the crop could share in a payment of 50- 
50. I read recently that 31 million acres of 
farm land are being directed into the Soil 
Bank this year in corn, wheat and feed 
grains, so why not in this critical emergency 
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tobacco? Also ask Mr. John why England re- 
cently imported 200 tons of Cuban beef to 
ease the shortage caused by their epidemic 
of hoof and mouth disease? So why not 
American beef? All their meat is coming from 
Iron Curtain countries. No wonder we face 
falling cattle prices. 

I suppose I should add that I have always 
been a Democrat except to vote for Senator 
Cooper—there is no one more loyal to him 
than we. Since he was Ambassador to India 
I have had the greatest respect for him. You 
all are great representatives for Kentucky. 

I must get busy. I have a full day ahead 
of me. I have never been to Washington. I 
still have hopes, and when I come I will be 
able to meet the Coopers—if not there then 
in Somerset. I should think that some of 
these days Senator Cooper should be a mem- 
ber of the Supreme Court of this land. 

With every good wish that you can do 
something about the hungry people of this 
nation, I am respectfully— 

Mrs. WILLIAM R. WARD. 


THE QUESTION OF TAX REFORM 
AND TAX SURCHARGE 


HON. RICHARD BOLLING 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 18, 1968 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
insert into the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD & 
transcript of an interview last week on 
the WTTG-TV Metromedia program, 
“Opinion: Washington,” with Joseph W. 
Barr, the Under Secretary of the Treas- 


Secretary Barr’s remarks range over a 
host of important economic issues. In 
particular, however, he deals with two 
very timely topics: The question of tax 
reform and, second, whether the re- 
cently enacted temporary tax surcharge 
should be continued past next June 30. 

The interview follows: 


Columnist ROWLAND Evans. Mr. Secretary, 
why haven’t President Johnson and your 
Treasury Department ever really faced up 
to the “Guns or Butter” issue? 

Secretary Barr. I’m not precisely sure just 
what you means by Guns or Butter.“ If you 
are talking about the deficit in our Federal 
economy, I think we did jump on it the 
moment we recognized it in August of 1967. 
I have to admit it took us a bit longer to 
convince the Congress—about 10 months. 

EILEEN SHANAHAN Of the New York Times. 
Mr. Barr, that tax increase you fought so 
hard for—now, we've got it, and in another 
week or so everybody’s paychecks are going to 
be smaller. When are we going to feel the 
consequences in less inflation and all the 
other good things the administration prom- 
ised if we would only tell our Congressmen 
to vote to raise our taxes? 

Barr. We were very, very careful in our 
presentation to the Congress on this whole 
inflationary question. You know as well as I 
do that this is a new tax for the United 
States. Never in our history have we raised 
taxes when one of the main reasons for rais- 
ing taxes was to halt an inflationary process. 
We indicated, Gardiner Ackley, Secretary 
Fowler, and myself, and several others who 
testified that we thought we would slow down 
this inflationary spiral. Starting the third or 
fourth quarter of this year, we would make 
a real dent in it in the first quarter of 1969. 

SHANAHAN. It’s going to take awhile, then? 

Barr. That’s right. It takes a while to stop 
it and get it turned around. You get these 
wage increases, you get all sorts of price in- 
creases, built into your system, and it takes 
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a time for the brakes of the tax increase 
really to work. 

Evans. When the current Democratic ad- 

ministration took over in 1961, John Kennedy 
was President, the inflation rate was roughly 
214 percent, Now, Dick Nixon, who is prob- 
ably going to be the Republican nominee, is 
estimating that under your policies inflation 
will hit at least 5 to 5% percent rate next 
year. 
Barr. I don’t want to get into partisan poli- 
tics. It’s difficult to stay out of them, I know, 
but let me disagree with Mr. Nixon. I think 
the inflationary rate is around 4 percent now. 
I believe that this tax increase is going to 
work. I don’t believe it will get above 4 per- 
cent this year, and I would be willing to bet 
that next year it will be closer to 3. 

Evans. You made a very interesting and 
somewhat controversial speech on, I think it 
was, June 25 or 26, and I want to ask you one 
specific question about this. If the war in 
Vietnam should end, you said you saw very 
little savings in the sense of money now being 
spent on the war in Vietnam coming back to 
be used for domestic purposes; you saw very 
little chance of that, and, you also said you 
also expected a big increase in quote regular 
unquote defense expenditures to replace, or 
to use up, the saving resulting from the end 
of hostilities. What are these new expendi- 
tures? 

Barr. The thing I was trying to get across 
to the American people, and I think they 
have a right to know, is that if we stop fight- 
ing in Vietnam tomorrow, we're not going to 
pull thirty billions back to be used on the 
domestic programs that we'd like to have. 
First of all, I know of no Presidential candi- 
date who can say that we can re-deploy our 
troops at once. I just don’t think we can do 
that. We are going to have to leave some 
troops in place. Secondly, we've been fighting 
this war on a very, very lean budget. We don’t 
have any big excesses of ammunition, trucks, 
guns or ships, planes or choppers. As a mat- 
ter of fact, I think the military people will 
tell you that their inventories are lower than 
they should be. So, if war would stop almost 
immediately, I think the military would 
argue and with good cause. The first thing 
they should do would be to rebuild their 
inventories. This is going to take time. You 
can’t re-deploy, so I would say the best in- 
formation we're getting at the moment is 
that after a year, or a year and a half, after 
the fighting stops, there can be a saving of 
from five billions up to fifteen billions over 
what we are spending now in Vietnam. 

SHANAHAN. Somewhat connected to that: 
A few years back we used to hear about 
something that never materialized—the fis- 
cal dividend—that, as the economy grew, 
tax collections automatically grew and thus 
gave the government more financial re- 
sources with which to do the things govern- 
ment wanted to do. Has this, too, somehow 
gone a-glimmering like the twenty-seven 
billion we're not going to save when the 
Vietnam war ends, or can we still count on 
that? 

Bann. No, I think if the economy continues 
to grow at what I would say would be a 
sustainable pace, getting back to a rate of 
inflation that doesn’t exceed 1½ to 2 per- 
cent a year—if we keep growing along that 
curve, I think we can look for an increase 
of ten to twelve billions a year in our fed- 
eral tax revenue, if the growth is steady. 
That is what I guess everybody referred to 
as a “fiscal dividend”. Then I think the na- 
tion faces a choice: we can either reduce 
taxes possibly; we could give some money 
back to the States as some people have sug- 
gested, or you could take on new programs 
such as the negative income tax, or the pol- 
lution that the Senate is debating or mass 
transit, or crime. Heaven knows, there's 


enough places to spend the money right 
here. 

SHANAHAN. How much of that “fiscal divi- 
dend” might be chewed up in simple expan- 
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sion of existing government programs, a 
point the government always makes when 
increases in spending are attacked. They 
say “well, there are more people; we need 
more services“. You said ten or twelve bil- 
lions is the “fiscal dividend”. How much of 
that might go to new programs as opposed 
to. just keeping up with population 
growth. ... 

Barr. You remember Maurice Stans back 
in 1960, the last Republican director of the 
Bureau of the Budget, estimated at that time 
that it took 2½ to 3 billions a year, in addi- 
tion to what was spent the year before, just 
to keep up with the growth of the United 
States without adding any new programs. We 
have more new programs. I would say if we 
funded education to a level where I think 
many people think it would be adequate, 
and bring several other programs up to a 
little higher level; if we took care of the 
simple fact that we have three billion pieces 
of new mail each year; three billion new 
people have to be processed for tax returns; 
twenty million new visits to national parks 
each year; add all those up, I would bet that 
in the decade ahead it is going to take about 
seven billions a year. You might have five 
billions a year for new programs. 

SHANAHAN. One other question also lead- 
ing from another side into the question of 
what we are going to have to devote to new 
programs, you mentioned, in response to 
Mr. Evans’ question, that the military feels 
their inventories are low, etc., and for a lot 
of other reasons, we’re not going to be able 
to save that twenty-seven billions a year 
even after the war in Vietnam is over. I as- 
sume your answer is based on the assumption 
of sort of a prewar concept of what the 
Department of Defense role should be, what 
the size of forces should be, etc. Is this ad- 
ministration, in its final months, asking 
itself the question: “Is that the right mili- 
tary posture, or should we have a wholesale 
review of what defense spending really 
should be once the war does come to an 
end?” 

Barr. The defense posture of the United 
States is predicated on our diplomatic ob- 
jectives. In other words, the diplomatic ob- 
jectives of this country in Europe, Asia, 
Latin America and Africa determine our 
military posture. In other words, the De- 
partment of Defense funds up to meet its 
mission as defined by our diplomacy in this 
country. I think, as I pointed out in a 
statement, I believe in the years ahead there 
is going to be a real donnybrook shaping up 
in this country between those who feel we 
should spend much more money at home 
and those who feel that we should maintain 
our current diplomatic posture with our 
current military position. I think there is 
going to be a big battle in this area because 
I doubt that we can do both. You're aware 
of the balance of payments restraints, too, 
we can talk about that if you want to; but 
it’s two things: It’s a battle for the re- 
sources—who is going to get them—the 
domestic needs of the country or the diplo- 
matic needs, 

Evans. On that, what savings would you 
see if the Soviet Union and the United 
States do, in fact, eventually reach some 
agreement on not building an anti-ABM 
(anti-ballistic missile) system and even in a 
gradual reduction of the existing capabil- 
ities in terms of nuclear weapons? What is 
the financial angle on that very complicated 
question? 

Barr. I’m not an expert on costing out a 
defense system. I do know this, however, 
any sort of very sophisticated ABM system 
is enormously expensive. It goes up into the 
tens of billions of dollars. I can't cost it 
precisely, but it would be a huge savings. 

Evans, You talked a moment ago about 
the possible savings a year or year and a 
half after the war is over as being between 
five and fifteen billions of dollars. You’ve 
also mentioned this ten billions in regular 
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annual increases in Federal revenues, which 
could go back to the States. That’s a sub- 
stantial sum when you put those two items 
together. That brings it up to twenty-five 
billion dollars. With that, could you see this 
new tax increase being phased out immedi- 
ately after the war is over? 

Barr. The next administration is going to 
have to answer that question. I don’t want 
to prejudice the Treasury’s position. 

Evans. You have to make a recommenda- 
tion in your message next January. 

Barr. Possibly. We're not prepared to make 
it at the moment, I’m not ducking the issue. 
I say, here, I’ll give you the calculus of the 
factors you would have to consider, Number 
one, they are going to have to consider 
what is the level of total spending that we 
want to achieve in the United States? In 
other words, how much are we going to 
spend on our military and diplomatic ob- 
jectives? How much on our social programs? 
What is the total level? If it’s going to be very 
high, you'd better keep it on because you're 
going to disrupt your credit markets prob- 
ably, and because you'll be adding a stimulus 
to the economy from the level of government 
spending. On the other hand, if a decision is 
made that we can cut back in our military 
levels; they’re not going to increase the social 
programs; there appears to be slack in the 
economy; we're not working at full speed; 
then, perhaps, the prescription would be 
to knock it off and get rid of it to keep the 
country on that grow pattern. If you ever 
get off that, you won’t have the ten or twelve 
million a year in addition; you have what we 
had in 1958, a twelve million dollar drop. 

Evans. As you see it now: If the war did 
end and I am in no way suggesting that you 
think it is going to end, but if it did end 
in, say, the next six months, your inclina- 
tion would be to keep that present tax struc- 
ture intact for at least another year? 

Barr. No. Now, don’t be putting words in 
my mouth. 

Evans. Do you agree with that? 

Barr. No. I would not. I would say that 
I would be in a position along about No- 
vember or December, I hope to have a hand 
in the consultations at that time, to make 
a recommendation after we have done these 
things: after the President has submitted 
his budget, has got his budget in place. Of 
course, that budget can be changed by the 
next President, changed completely if he 
wants to. So you have to determine the 
level of the budget and the health of the 
economy, and I don’t have to make that de- 
cision for six months. 

Evans. You have no intimation at this 
point at all? 

Barr. At this point, I have none. 

SHANAHAN. You mentioned the health of 
the economy. How much chance is there 
that your tax increase, designed, in effect, to 
slow the economy, will slow it to the point 
where you could properly call it a recession. 

Barr. There are those who are concerned 
in this area, as you know. I just don't see 
it as possible. You can always be wrong. I 
don’t claim that my ouija board or my glass 
ball is unclouded, but I just don’t think it 
is in the cards. If there is a chance of some 
slight overkill, one side or another, I think 
the Federal Reserve Board can adjust its 
Policies quickly and effectively to take up 
any slack that may occur. You know the 
tremendous pressure we have for housing 
in this country; we're building at the rate 
of about a million four units at this time. 
The country could take care of demand 
which could run about two point four mil- 
lion units a year if the Federal Reserve 
Board could slacken off on its monetary 
policy, if there’s a little bit of overkill here, 
The housing industry, I think, would take 
up.an awful lot of the slack. 

SHANAHAN. The administration has long 
promised to send Congress a comprehensive 
proposal for tax reform, and I think the new 
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tax bill, in effect, requires you to do so by 
the end of the year. Is that right? 

Barr. That's right. 

SHANAHAN. Are you going to wait until 
after the election to send it up, or when do 
you think you'll send it up? 

Barr. I'm not going to duck that, but I 
think the only man who can answer that is 
the President who will make this decision, 
He is under a mandate, but he has a legisla- 
tive program and he has a lot of fish to fry 
in the Congress and a lot of objectives he 
wants to reach. He is going to have to fit 
that in with all of these other objectives. 

SHANAHAN, Is it possible that this might be 
@ campaign document, say, for candidate 
Humphrey to run against oil zillionaires and 
their tax loopholes and promise to put the 
package into effect? 

Barr. I think the Congress and the country 
is quite well aware of all the tax reform pro- 
posals we have made and haven't achieved 
in the past eight years, so I think any candi- 
date can run, and I think rather effectively, 
on some of the proposals we have sent to 
the Congress and have not been able to enact 
into law. I think tax reform is good politics. 

Evans, Surely, Mr. Barr, you have a plan 
already in the Treasury Department and 
you're ready to go. 

Barr. We're ready to go; yes, indeed. 

Evans. To get back to Miss Shanahan's 
question, why don’t you go? 

Barg. Well, because this is a determination, 
as I say, that only the President can make. 
It's part of his whole legislative objective. 
We have maybe a month left in the Congress, 
and it will be up to the President. He doesn’t 
have to send it now. If he decides to send it 
after Congress adjourns, he has to make that 
decision. 

Evans. Surely, I am not suggesting in any 
way, Mr. Secretary, that you could enact a 
tax reform program this year. It’s out of 
the question, but you would be about ready 
to send something up any day that the 
President wanted, You have packages ready, 
and have had for years. What, in your opin- 
ion, is the most blatant area of our tax 
system which needs reforming? 

Barr. The thing I personally dislike most 
about it is the rather wide-spread aware- 
ness that very, very wealthy people in this 
country don't pay taxes. Now, the techni- 
cians would probably say that this is not the 
greatest defect in our system, but it is the 
one that irritates me. I don’t like the idea 
that we do have in this country extremely 
wealthy people who pay little or no taxes, 

Evans. One example? 

Barr. One example that that we put be- 
fore the Finance Committee, I think four or 
five years ago, some man who made twenty- 
three million one year, paid no taxes, 
Twenty-three million income in one year. 
That’s pretty good, isn’t it? 

Evans. Too much. I wouldn't know what to 
do with all that money. 

Bann. No, I wouldn't, either. This was Mr. 
X who made this amount of money, I was 
in Asia not too long ago, and I hate to be 
teased by the Asians. We preach tax ad- 
ministration to them trying to get them to 
collect taxes, and they say ‘Well, you people 
don't do it very well yourselves’. 

Evans. What about abolishing all deduc- 
tions and many exemptions and having a 
lower rate than the existing scale, a flat 
line income tax rate which would be paid 
on the basis of income? I hate this encrusted 
deduction system. 

Barr. It’s encrusted, but on the other 
hand, it’s worked rather well. When I talk 
about the very wealthy people who don’t pay 
taxes, I'm talking about just a few hundred 
people. Most of us do pay our taxes and pay 
them rather well. I think some of the deduc- 
tions should be looked at. I think they are 
getting out of hand, frankly, if you want 
my opinion, We've made recommendations 
along these lines. We were not successful, 
I might add. 
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SHANNON. Alternatively what do you 
think of the proposal that was made by the 
late Senator Kennedy and, before him, by 
chairman Long of the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee, that these people like your twenty- 
three million dollar Mr. X pay a certain min- 
imum tax if your income is over, I think 
Bob Kennedy’s proposal was if it was over 
fifty thousand dollars, you had to pay at least 
ten percent. Is the Treasury for that? 

Barr. You know I can’t answer that ques- 
tion because we can’t answer anything until 
we get it out. May I speak personally, how- 
ever. I did not catch up with Senator Ken- 
nedy’s suggestion, but I am quite well ac- 
quainted with the technical details with 
what Chairman Long, Russell Long of the 
Finance Committee, has suggested. I can't 
say what the or the administra- 
tion will be for, but I think it should be clear 
from my previous statements that I don't 
like to see wealthy people not paying any 
taxes. I would personally find such a pro- 
posal, be very sympathetic towards it. 

SHANAHAN. Do you think Congress will 
enact that kind of a minimum tax on rich 
people? 

Barr. They just might. In other words, 
they would say that the man who made 
twenty-three million a year should be pay- 
ing the fourteen percent tax that the fellow 
at the poverty level has to pay. 

Evans. What about oil depletion and other 
depletion allowances. Do you think that, of 
course, you've had proposals on this, too, 
there is any chance of reducing the oil de- 
pletion amount from twenty-seven and a 
half percent? 

Barr, I've looked at it, and it seems to 
vary in that it seems to be a geographical 
distribution, 

Evans. Curious how it works, isn't it? 

Barr. Yes, it is. It seems that votes for de- 
pletion come from the States that have oil, 
and about sixty percent of the States have 
oil, so the votes are about sixty percent to 
keep it there. You know, the country gets all 
charged up about depletion. Actually, if you 
knocked it out completely, not just reduce 
it, but eliminate it completely, it’s a billion 
and a half dollars for corporations and in- 
dividuals. So it is not, by far, the largest item. 

SHANAHAN. Aren't dollars the biggest item? 

Barr. Oh, yes. 

SHANAHAN. What about capital gains? 

Barr. Capital gains is by far the biggest 
item, Now, some people say that is not a tax 
loophole. 

SHANAHAN. Are you talking about oil capi- 
tal gains or just certain things that you re- 
gard as loopholes? 

Barg, I'm talking about all capital gains. 

SHANAHAN. There are some particular 
pieces of capital gains which are regarded, 
I think, as a loophole. 

Barr. Yes, I think one thing at the Treas- 
ury which we have recommended for years, as 
you know. We have specifically recommended 
that you make a man pay capital gains when 
he dies, At the moment, if I have a million 
dollars in capital gains, I would pay at least 
two hundred and fifty thousand dollars. I 
can die, and it goes on to my heirs and no 
tax is paid. Now, we've tried to cure that sit- 
uation without too much success, either. 
We've tried, and sooner or later these things 
come about, It’s been fun, I must say. It's a 
fascinating operation to go after this be- 
cause the people—what is a loophole to me, 
or what is a loophole to you—is a great 
privilege and a constitutional right to the 
fellow who is enjoying it. 

Evans. It’s a way of life. 

SHANAHAN. Is it safe to assume that things 
like that, capital gains, which were recom- 
mended before, that most of the things you 
have recommended before all the way back 
to 1962 and haven’t gotten enacted, in one 
way or another will be in the new package? 

Barg. I'm going to duck that one again. 
I'm not going to prejudice a package that is 
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going to be coming forward. I can say I would 
hope a lot of these things would be there, but 
what will be there 

Evans. Let me get back to that again. Your 
point is that you could send a package over 
to the President and say, Here is the admin- 
istration package”... 

Barr. The Treasury's package. 

Evans. You mean he might change your 
package? 

Barr, Well, he’s the President of the United 
States, you know. 

Evans, Well, of course, but you speak for 
him in this area. My question is this: Have 
you already sent the Treasury’s package to 
the White House? For the President to look 
at in preparation of sending it up to the Hill? 

Bark. I don’t think I will answer that one, 
either. I think both of you are probing around 
in areas that maybe might make news, but I 
hope you realize that I am loyal enough, that 
where something might make news.. . I’ve 
been around this town long enough... I 
hope you realize that I am loyal enough that 
I am not going to prejudge a package. 

Evans. Let me get back into something 
very simple. Your boss, Mr. Fallon, Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, said the other day that 
a fifteen dollar exemption in the travel tax 
would make possible tax-free trips for stu- 
dents and teachers. Can an American citizen 
live abroad on fifteen dollars a day? 

Barr, Every statistic that we have available 
indicates that they can, and not only stu- 
dents, but professors, For instance, Senator 
Fulbright was very explicit. He said we would 
have the whole educational system down on 
us unless we did something to take care of it. 

Evans. What's the prospect for the travel 
tax? 

Barr. I was quoted in the press yesterday 
as saying it was still breathing. The Senate 
Finance Committee could have killed it. They 
could have knocked it in the head yesterday, 
or on Tuesday of last week, but they didn’t. 
They said they were going to schedule public 
hearings; they are going to have witnesses; 
there will be a hundred witnesses show up; a 
hundred witnesses will be against it. We 
haven't had a witness for it yet except us, I 
think, 

SHANAHAN. Speaking of things overseas, I 
think many of us have looked at the recent 
French financial troubles with, perhaps, a 
mixture of anxiety and a little glee. Where 
do you think that’s headed? Is there poten- 
tial real trouble for the United States’ econ- 
omy growing out of France’s gold losses and 
threats of devaluation, etc.? 

Barr. I know you saw, this week, the stories 
that came out of Europe that the industrial 
nations of the world had agreed to put up a 
package to guarantee the sterling balances 
that are lying around the world. I think it 
is only logical to conclude that all of us 
were concerned that if France got in bad 
trouble, then the people who were holding 
sterling in places like Australia, New Zea- 
land, etc., and all these places that had big 
balance, ‘I’ve never heard of them, they all 
got worried that the British would get into 
trouble, and we'd all be in the soup. That 
was part of the reason. I think we took care 
of the British situation for the time being. 
On the French situation, itself, the only 
thing I can tell you is that it has stabilized 
as of this week. It's been much better since 
the election. 

SHANAHAN. Do you think the apparently 
charitable attitude the other nations have 
taken toward France's troubles will make any 
difference in De Gaulle's attitude the next 
time we, or the United Kingdom, get into 
trouble? 

Barr. All I can say is that I can hope. We 
can't afford to be vindictive. We're too large; 
we're too rich. The troubles of France are 
magnified if they come back to our shores. 
We can’t afford it. I hope that our charity 
will be reciprocated in the future. 
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THE QUANTITY AND QUALITY OF 
WATER 


HON. CLIFFORD P. HANSEN 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 18, 1968 


Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, the 
availability of a supply of water which 
is adequate for future growth in both 
quantity and quality was once a problem 
felt only by Western States. It is now a 
national problem shared by all States. 

To the Western States water is still, 
without question, a decisive factor in 
their economic development and well-be- 
ing. It is a most valuable resource and 
requires constant attention and wise use. 

This is a matter of concern to all 
States and most have been actively pur- 
suing additional sources through State 
and interstate organizations. Two of 
these organizations have recently fur- 
nished me with a copy of resolutions 
they have adopted in the effort to man- 
age water in a meaningful way. 

The first, the Western States Water 
Council, recently adopted a number of 
resolutions concerning scenic rivers leg- 
islation. 

The second group, the National Asso- 
ciation of Attorneys General, passed 
resolutions in order to insure that State 
views on legal matters relating to Fed- 
eral-State relations in water pollution 
control be considered before further 
regulatory programs, under Federal ad- 
ministration, are pursued. 

I ask unanimous consent that the reso- 
lutions of the two organizations be print- 
ed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

WESTERN STATES WATER COUNCIL, 
July 9, 1968. 
To: Members of the 90th Congress represent- 
ing the Western States. 
From: Jay R. Bingham, executive director. 
Re resolutions adopted by the Western States 

Water Council. 

The enclosed resolutions were adopted by 
the Western States Water Council at its 
annual meeting in Spokane, Washington on 
July 2, 1968. 

The Council is anxious for you to be in- 
formed of its views as you give consideration 
to the National Scenic Rivers Act. 

In addition, the Council urges your support 
of the 640 Acre Limitation. 


RESOLUTION OF THE WESTERN STATES WATER 
CoUNCIL REGARDING WILD AND SCENIC RIVERS 
LEGISLATION 


Resolved that in the event Wild and Scenic 
Rivers legislation is further considered by the 
Congress, the legislation should include pro- 
visions that no area of any state be included 
or set aside as Wild and Scenic River Area, 
either as might be established on passage of 
the act or thereafter, unless it first be ap- 
proved by the respective states affected in 
accordance with state law. 

CERTIFICATE 


` I certify that the foregoing is a true and 
accurate copy of a Resolution adopted by the 
Western States Water Council on July 2, 1968, 
at Spokane, Washington. 
JAY R. BINGHAM, 
Ezecutive Director. 
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RESOLUTION OF THE WESTERN STATES WATER 
COUNCIL SUPPORTING 640-AcCRE LIMITATION 


Whereas, the 160 acre limitation is eco- 
nomically outmoded in western farming 
areas, making it inefficient to operate in 
view of modern methods and costs of 
operation, 

Now, therefore, be it resolved that acreage 
limitation provisions of the Reclamation 
Laws be modified to provide: 

1. Substitution of 640 acres as the limita- 
tion for individual ownerships. 

2. That in areas of limited productivity due 
to land, water and climatic conditions, the 
limitation be raised in keeping with what 
would be considered an economic farming 
unit. 

3. That water be furnished to lands in ex- 
cess of these limits if interest is paid on the 
cost of construction attributable to the lands 
within a project in private ownership in 
excess of the acreage limit set herein. 

4. That the. acreage limitation shall not 
in any event be made applicable to any 
ownership of land by a state or any political 
subdivision thereof, including municipal 
entities; and 

Be it further resolved that the Western 
States Water Council supports the introduc- 
tion of legislation to modify these provisions 
of the Reclamation Law; and 

Be it further resolved that copies of this 
resolution be transmitted to the appropriate 
members of Congress and to the Secretary 
of the Interior. 

CERTIFICATE 

I certify that the foregoing is a true and 
accurate copy of a Resolution adopted by the 
Western States Water Council on July 2, 
1968, at Spokane, Washington. 

Jay R. BINGHAM, 
Executive Director. 


FEDERAL-STATE RELATIONS IN WATER 
QUALITY CONTROL 

Whereas, the Water Quality Act of 1965 
has proyided for continued state responsi- 
bility for the formulation of water quality 
standards; and 

Whereas, a number of Attorneys General 
have already been apprised by their respec- 
tive state water pollution control officials of 
actions of the Secretary of the Interior under 
the federal statute which appear to go be- 
yond the spirit and letter of the Congres- 
sional enactment by arrogating to a federal 
administrative agency the authority to set 
effluent standards and pass upon the legiti- 
macy of water uses determined pursuant to 
state law and policy; and 

Whereas, a failure on the part of the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to modify the present 
course along lines that will accord with a 
proper distribution of responsibilities as in- 
tended by the Congress can only precipitate 
litigation; and 

Whereas, the appropriate role for both 
federal and state officials should be to pro- 
mote cooperation rather than intergovern- 
mental disharmony. 

Now, therefore, be it resolved by the 1968 
annual meeting of the National Association 
of Attorneys General that the Attorneys Gen- 
eral of the several states, in direct contact 
with one another, and through the Associa- 
tion where appropriate, be urged to consult 
together in order that state views on legal 
matters relating to federal-state relations in 
water pollution control be brought effec- 
tively to bear, and to the further end that 
any suits which individual states may be 
impelled to bring in order to protect their 
own ‘regulatory programs in the water qual- 
ity field from distortions resulting from fed- 
eral administrative action beyond the intent 


of Congress may be properly pursued. 
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PENNSYLVANIA HAS MADE TRE- 
MENDOUS PROGRESS TOWARD 
COMPLETION OF TTS 1,577-MILE 
INTERSTATE EXPRESSWAY NET- 
WORK 


HON. JOSEPH M. McDADE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 18, 1968 


Mr, McDADE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I wish to include some of the high- 
lights of a report from Pennsylvania on 
the progress our State highways depart- 
ment is making in completing the inter- 
state expressway network of 1,577 miles 
a the Keystone State. The report fol- 
OWS: 


It is gratifying to report only 160 miles re- 
main on the drawing boards. Much of this 
will move to the construction stage by the 
end of this year, depending on the avail- 
ability of federal funds. Ninety percent of 
Interstate highway costs are reimbursed by 
the Federal Government, 

Another 120 miles were opened or placed 
under construction during the past 12 
months. Currently, 1040 miles are serving 
travelers and another 377 miles are being 
built, an aggregate of 1,417 miles. The com- 
bined figure one year ago was 1,297 miles, of 
which 1,009 miles were in use. 

Almost 60 more miles of Interstate 80 will 
be opened during the balance of this year, 
increasing the usable total to 242 miles, This 
will leave only 71 of the entire 313 miles re- 
maining in construction. On July 10 Gover- 
nor Raymond F. Shafer and Highways Secre- 
tary Robert G. Bartlett participated in 
ground breaking ceremonies in Clinton Coun- 
ty, the last section of the cross-state high- 
way to go into construction. These additional 
openings connecting to portions already in 
use will provide almost 90 continuous miles 
from the Ohio border to Reynoldsville, Jeffer- 
son County, including the towering Al- 
legheny River Bridge at Emlenton, Venango 
County. Another 52-mile continuous stretch 
will be available from Elliott State Park, 
Clearfield County, to the Bellefonte Inter- 
change, Centre County. Already serving mo- 
torists are 103 miles from the New Jersey 
line near Delaware Water Gap, Monroe Coun- 
ty, to the west branch of the Susquehanna 
River in Union County. Interstate 80 will be 
completed during 1970, two years ahead of 
the federal deadline. 

Openings in Luzerne and Schuylkill 
counties will enable continuous travel on 
Interstate 81 from Frackville into New York 
State. Bids were taken June 28 on Schuylkill 
County’s last link of this 234-mile expressway. 

In western Pennsylvania, additional por- 
tions of Interstate 79 will be opened in Erie, 
Crawford, Mercer, Allegheny, Washington 
and Greene counties. 

Almost eight more miles of Interstate 95 
will be available in southeastern Pennsyl- 
vania, comprising two links in Philadelphia 
and the portion from Chester to the Delaware 
State line. 

Pennsylvania has made tremendous prog- 
ress since the inception of the Interstate pro- 
gram 12 years ago. The striking benefits al- 
ready apparent where portions of the express- 
ways are serving travelers, will be compound- 
ed many times when the network is com- 
pleted within the next four or five years. 

Mr. Speaker, I thought it appropriate 
to bring to the attention of Congress not 
only the progress of Pennsylvania on 
completing its highway system, but the 
actual evidence in concrete, blacktop, 
steel and aluminum that will combine to 
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provide the greatest highway network 
ever developed. 

This system will be lasting proof. of 
an expenditure of Federal and State 
funds that will have contributed much 
to the economic growth of each of our 
States. 

When you realize what this highway 
system has done for the strengthening 
of the economy of Pennsylvania, we can 
ill afford to curtail funds that so dramat- 
ically provide the people of our Nation 
with more jobs and prosperity. This is 
what the Interstate Highway System 
means to us in Pennsylvania. 


RISING CRIME RATE IN AMERICA 
HON. DONALD E. LUKENS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 18, 1968 


Mr, LUKENS, Mr. Speaker, as one who 
has long been interested in the rising 
crime rate in America, I would like to 
bring to the attention of this body cer- 
tain facts which I think have great bear- 
ing on this rising crime. I can no longer 
permit this fallacy of permissiveness to- 
ward lawbreakers to go unchallenged. 
Our courts have been protecting crimi- 
nals instead of society and now this per- 
missive trend is reaping outrageously 
brutal rewards. 

The time has now arisen for all Ameri- 
cans, and for us as legislators, to strongly 
urge the judiciary of our country to 
abandon the nonproductive psychology 
of protecting the lawbreakers from our 
society. They should once again protect 
society from the lawbreakers. In keeping 
with this general subject, I have been 
following with great interest the situ- 
ation in the District of Columbia. We 
have seen four policemen killed in the 
line of duty in 7 months. Our lack of deal- 
ing with this runaway situation is a sick- 
ening display of permissiveness in our 
society. It is with this purpose in mind 
that I wish to strengthen the respect for 
society and its laws. 

Mr. Speaker, I offer this material for 
your information and possible action by 
the Members of this body. It is inconceiv- 
able to me that we can have appointed 
Officers who are supposed to represent all 
people in the District of Columbia rep- 
resenting organizations like the Black 
United Front. I think this is a sickness 
that should be stopped immediately. 

Mr. Speaker, under permission grant- 
ed, I include this material in the Recorp 
at this point: 

Districr OF COLUMBIA POLICE 
WIVES ASSOCIATION, IN., 
Clinton, Må., July 11, 1968. 
Hon. JOHN W. HECHINGER, 
Chairman, City Council, 
Washington, D.C, 

Dear Mn. HECHINGER: Your D.C. Gun Regis- 
tration Regulation won’t stop Murder. 
Doesn’t the City Council care about murder? 
Surely you are aware that four policemen 
have been killed in the past seven months. 
Your gun regulation provides a fine not to 
exceed $300.00 or imprisonment not to exceed 
10 days. Such sentences will be even less 


effective in stopping the killing of police and 
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citizens, than the incredible fines given out 
for murder in the District. One man was 
given two years for first degree murder, an- 
other man given one year for second degree 
murder. President Johnson on July 8, 1968 
urged enactment of legislation to strengthen 
the authority of the D.C. City Council to 
issue gun regulations that will effectively pro- 
tect the safety of the entire community with 
penalties far stronger than prescribed by 
existing law. It is clear that President John- 
son recognizes how ineffective the City Coun- 
cil Gun regulations are in stopping murder 
of policemen and citizens. 

We appeal to you and the members of the 
D.C. City Council to immediately support 
President Johnson’s March 13, 1968 message 
to the Congress, to add a mandatory ten 
years imprisonment to the regular penalty 
when a firearm is used in a robbery or an 
attempted robbery. The President pointed out 
that last year 2500 major crimes were com- 
mitted in the nation’s capital at gunpoint— 
murders, assaults and robberies. 

The D.C. Government can help write the 
President’s plan into law by supporting Con- 
gressman Casey’s amendment providing ten 
year sentences in addition to the regular 
penalty when a firearm is used in major 
crimes such as murder-rape-assault-bur- 
glary-robbery and kidnapping. To date the 
City Council under your leadership and the 
leadership of deputy chairman, Reverend 
Walter E. Fauntroy have totally ignored and 
failed to give any support to President John- 
son's call for an effective D.C. Gun Control 
Act of March 13, 1968 which would stop, as 
the President said, “murders, assaults and 
robberies.” 

The City Council has not expressed it’s 
horror over the continued killing of police- 
men. This was pointed out by the Police- 
man’s Association in a full page ad in the 
Star on July 7, 1968. 

We are shocked at the incredible inflamma- 
tory and divisive statement issued by the 
Black United Front, justifying the killing of 
white policemen. The D.C. City Council has 
not repudiated or condemned this statement. 
When our husband’s sacrifices are not appre- 
ciated, it is time for them to go fishing. Why 
should our husbands sacrifice their lives for 
a community and a district government 
which doesn't care? 

Never in all our lives have we heard such 
irresponsible statements as that written by 
the Reverend Channing Phillips, recently 
elected to the D.C. Democratic National Com- 
mittee, for the Black United Front of which, 
the Reverend Walter Fauntroy is a leading 
member, The Reverend Walter Fauntroy said, 
we should look behind the rhetoric. Well, 
that is what we have been doing. We have 
come to the conclusion that we have no 
intention of letting our husbands continue 
to put their lives on the line to insure the 
safety of any member of the Black United 
Front and their families. 

Like the women of the ancient world who 
campaigned against war, we are going to cam- 
paign to have our husbands go fishing, until 
this community comes to its senses. We 
earnestly believe that the society which does 
not appreciate the sacrifices of the lives of 
it’s police officers does not deserve protection. 
Our husbands can stay home with our chil- 
dren. They can go fishing. They can take up 
safe, highly paid, 9 to 5 careers in the Fed- 
eral Government. Why should they die for 
members of the Black United Front? Why 
should they die to protect the families and 
the persons of the Reverend 
Phillips and the other 150 members of the 
Black United Front and their families, who 
are being protected by police officers whom 
they fling their vile invective at, day after 
day, week after week and month after 
month? 

We are confident that if our husbands went 
fishing or stayed home with their families 
they would get more attention from the D.C. 
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Government than what the bus drivers did 
when they were being shot at and murdered. 
We think the time has come for the entire 
community and all of the citizens who want 
law and order to speak out like Mayor Walter 
E. Washington, Patrick V. Murphy and you, 
Mr. Hechinger, have done and denounce the 
incredible divisive and heartless statement of 
the Black United Front. 

This community has failed to support it’s 
police, The Judges are handing down ir- 
responsible sentences, repeaters are back on 
the streets thumbing their noses at the po- 
lice before their cases have even been filed. 
The Judges and the courts have listened to 
special pleaders for the criminal elements of 
our city. They have refused to listen to the 
anquished cries of the police and the law 
abiding citizens. They have looked for the 
loop holes to let the criminals get off easy. 
Now it is time for our husbands to look for 
their own loop holes so they can get 
aquainted with their families, be fathers to 
their children instead of lying beneath a 
cross in a forgotten corner of a graveyard. 

It is time for them to enjoy family life, 
instead of sacrificing their lives for a silent 
non involved community that won't rise up, 
becoming dignant and won't throw out the 
heartless irresponsible spokesmen and lead- 
ers for disorder and anarchy in the Black 
United Front. 

Yes, Mr. Hechinger, we have looked behind 
the rhetoric of the Black United Front as 
the Reverend Walter Fauntroy has requested 
and we see no reason for urging our husbands 
to sacrifice their lives while the D.C. City 
Council, the D.C, Government and the Com- 
munity fails so abysmally to do their duty. 

Sincerely, 
JOAN ABBOTT, 
President. 


DISTRICT or COLUMBIA POLICE 
WIVES ASSOCIATION, INC., 
Clinton, Md., July 15, 1968. 
The PRESIDENT, 
White House, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. Presmpent: Four policemen have 
been killed in the line of duty in the Nation’s 
Capital in the past 7 months—Your D.C. 
Gun Control Act, which you recommended to 
the Congress on March 13, 1968 would stop 
such tragedies. 

Former President Eisenhower writing in 
the Reader’s Digest of May, 1968 declared; 
“one of the principle aims of our Constitu- 
tion was to ‘insure domestic tranquility’; 
indeed, in sequence of objectives, the authors 
placed it ahead of common defense! The wise 
men who founded this nation well knew that 
anger over justice denied, or envy and hatred 
begotten of ignorance, and prejudice, would 
as always before, create trouble; that there 
would always be false leaders ready to in- 
flame men to acts of purposeless violence.” 

We the members of the District of Colum- 
bia Police Wives Association have always 
been deeply appreciative of your interest and 
concern for the interest in and concern for 
the Metropolitan Police Department. As re- 
cently as July 3, 1968 you said, Washing- 
ton's policemen are among the nations finest. 
In the critical hours of unrest and violence 
which gripped the city they performed most 
difficult missions . . the backbone of law 
enforcement in each of our communities is 
the policeman on the beat. In no city of 
America is this more true than in the District 
of Columbia.” The very day you wrote this 
letter to both Houses of the Congress, police 
private Stephen A. Williams was killed and 
police private Frederick Matteson was criti- 
cally wounded while trying to do their duty 
in the 1300 block of Columbia Road N.W. 

The past ten days have seen the issuance 
of the incredible, divisive and inflammatory 
statement by the Black United Front which 
has been condemned by Mayor Walter E. 
Washington, D.C. Public Safety Director, 
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Patrick V. Murphy, City Council Chairman 
John W. Hechinger—editorials in the Post, 
Star and the Washington Dally News, and by 
many members of the Congress. The D.C. 
Federation of Civic Associations, an out- 
standing Black-led organization of some 40,- 
000 district citizens, was highly critical of the 
Black United Front statement and as, report- 
ed in the local newspapers, expressed its 
sympathy to the families of slain police pri- 
vate Stephen A. Williams, critically wounded 
police private Frederick Matteson and voted 
to send a letter of condolence and a check of 
$50.00 to each. 

The Reverend E, Franklin Jackson, the 
District’s outgoing Democratic National 
Committeeman, said it is his own opinion 
“and that of a vast majority of the black 
people” that the statement of the Black 
United Front was inflammatory and antago- 
nistic to the entire community.“ He said, re- 
garding the Reverend Channing Phillips, that 
“the national committeeman must be con- 
cerned with the welfare and the well-being of 
the total community, and must not in any 
sense of the word give in to one side or the 
other” in a way that would polarize the com- 
munity. 

Four policemen have been killed in line of 
duty in the past 7 months in the Nation’s 
Capital since November. This is an incredi- 
ble toll to have taken place in 7 months. In 
the pace of this record, unequaled in any 
other Capital City in the world, the Washing- 
ton Post reported July 12, 1968 on its front 
page under the astounding headline “City 
Democrats Hit ‘Assaults’ by Police” the fol- 
lowing The city’s new Democratic Central 
Committee adopted a resolution last night 
strongly condemning what it called, assaults 
on citizens by police. At the same time, the 
Committee deleted from the proposed lan- 
guage of the resolution a statement of sym- 
pathy for the family of police private Stephen 
A. Williams, who was killed with his own gun 
on July 2, while attempting to make an ar- 
rest. The section cut from the resolution 
said We strongly condemn assaults against 
police officers who are properly carrying out 
their vital responsibilities to protect the 
public.” 

We pray you will speak out, Mr. President, 
and provide leadership to this troubled com- 
munity and clarify the issues. The Demo- 
cratic Central Committee and the Black 
United Front have done more than shout 
“Fire” in a crowded theatre. They have 
poisoned the relationships between the Po- 
lice and the Community. Unless you take im- 
mediate steps to correct this situation and 
to provide leadership in this crisis, more lives 
will be lost and this community will descend 
further into anarchy and chaos. 

You have said “the safety and security of 
its citizens is the first duty of government.” 
You have also said: “the long shadow of 
crime falls over the streets of the Nation’s 
Capital, mocking its proud institutions 
the liberty of every citizen is diminished.” 
We agree, Mr. President, with these moving 
statements of yours. We also agree with for- 
mer President Eisenhower, “that there would 
always be false leaders ready to inflame men 
to acts of purposeless violence,” and we be- 
lieve General Eisenhower’s words apply with 
special aptness to the inflammatory language 
in the resolutions adopted by the Demo- 
cratic Central Committee and the Black 
United Front. 

We request not only you to speak out on 
these issues but to throw your support be- 
hind Congressman Casey’s amendment re- 
ported by the House Rules Committee to “add 
10 years imprisonment to the regular pen- 
alty when a firearm is used in a robbery or 
an attempted robbery, which is the central 
recommendation of the D.C, Gun Control Act 
which you called on the Congress to enact 
into law in your historic message of March 
13, 1968 “safeguard the public order and stop 
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tragedy.” It will help prevent the killing of 
our husbands. The Policeman’s Association 
of the District of Columbia in a full page ad 
in the Star on July 7, 1968 asked “Who 
Cares?” We do, Mr. President, and we are cer- 


tain you do too. 
May we hear from you? 
Respectfully yours, 
JOAN ABBOTT, 
President. 


Press RELEASE, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA POLICE 
WIVES ASSOCIATION, INC., JULY 16, 1968 


We challenge City Council Chairman John 
W. Hechinger to have the courage to bring 
the complete text of our letter of July 11, 
1968, and not just excerpts from it which he 
branded “incendiary” before the D.C. City 
Council as the first order of business at its 
meeting on Tuesday July 16, 1968. It surely 
would not take as much courage on his part 
to bring our letter before the City Council as 
it does for our husbands to face the armed 
criminal element in the District of Columbia. 
Four policemen have been killed in the line 
of duty since November. 

Mr. Hechinger has missed the main point 
in our letter, which in fact was speaking out 
for stronger sentences for the using of guns 
in major crimes in the District of Columbia. 

In our letter we called upon the City Coun- 
cil to support President Johnson’s D.C. Gun 
Control Act of March 13, 1968, which calls 
for 10 year mandatory sentences to stop mur- 
der and other major crimes. 

80% of all major crimes committed are by 
repeaters. Why is this so, Mr. Hechinger? Be- 
cause the sentences doled out to these crim- 
inals are far too lenient. When you consider 
that in some states judges give more 
stringent sentences for killing game out of 
season than some D.O. judges give criminals 
for first and second degree murder, you can 
see why that 80% of the cirmes are com- 
mitted by repeaters. 

From 1960-1966 335 policemen in our 
nation were slain, of these 322 died of bullet 
wounds. 2500 major crimes were committed 
in the District at gun point this year. In most 
instances the sentences were small or 
suspended. 242 Metropolitan Policemen were 
assaulted this year in the District as com- 
pared to 193 combined assaults on Metropoli- 
tan and Park Police last year, but this goes 
unnoticed, Nationwide last year guns were 
used in more than 125,000 assaults, rapes and 
robberies. 

If the law required a mandatory 10 year 
sentence for using guns in major crimes it 
would go far in removing the criminal ele- 
ment from the streets of the District of Co- 
lumbia and help stop these senseless slayings 
of policemen and citizens. The policeman on 
the beat is all that remaing in America be- 
tween law-abiding citizens and that element 
of society that would take every remaining 
right and indeed the very lives of those that 
obey the law. When it comes to condoning 
the assaults and killings of policemen who 
have dedicated their lives to protect all citi- 
zens what happens to the rest of us? We die 
bit by bit, one by one. A creeping plague of 
crime has hit this nation and most severely 
the District of Columbia. 

It is time to stop making excuses for those 
that would have it so and recognize crime for 
what it is, a plague of destruction that knows 
no barrier of race, color, creed or financial 
status. 

President Johnson stated that “The Dis- 
trict of Columbia has one of the finest police 
forces in the world.” Why aren’t these men 
backed to the fullest in their lonely cam- 
paign against crime? If the City Council does 
not back their policemen nor does the com- 
munity there is no need for them, and they 
face danger and die without purpose. When 
the chips are down it is the policeman in the 
middle that bears the crux. Where are the 
voices of support for these gallant men? 
We're listening for them, Mr. Hechinger! 
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EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 
CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK 


HON. WILLIAM L. ST. ONGE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 18, 1968 


Mr. ST. ONGE. Mr. Speaker, the week 
of July 14 through July 20 has been des- 
ignated as the annual “Captive Nations 
Week.” We are more hopeful today than 
at any time in the past that all of hu- 
manity will enjoy the freedoms which we 
so dearly revere. 

In observing Captive Nations Week our 
thoughts turn to those smaller nations 
which lost their identity during and after 
both World Wars, and particularly the 
countries of Central and Eastern Europe 
which succumbed to the might of the 
U.S.S.R. in the 1940’s. Then there are 
also the nations of Asia which are ex- 
posed to the pressures of Communist 
China. Cuba was added to the listings in 
1960 following the coup by Fidel Castro. 

It should be clear that we are not re- 
ferring to nations or peoples which have 
been captured in the older imperialistic 
sense of the word. We are concerned with 
people who do not enjoy basic human 
freedoms. We are acknowledging that 
there are many individuals in this world 
who cannot comprehend the nature of 
a free society and that many who can 
understand it may never experience it. 
We are also commemorating the heritage 
of such nations as Armenia, Latvia, Es- 
tonia, and Lithuania for whom the self- 
determinization proposed by Woodrow 
Wilson never proved valid and whose 
identity and tradition is being diluted in 
the mainstream of history. Finally, we 
are paying tribute to the many thou- 
sands of people who have died in the 
quest to remain free from Communist 
control, 

Perhaps our parents or their fore- 
fathers were able to visualize the ideals 
and advantages of this land better than 
we who have been raised without the 
fear of worshipping freely or of express- 
ing our thoughts. As time passes, we often 
tend to take our personal freedoms for 
granted. Occasionally, however, an in- 
cident occurs which makes us suddenly 
aware of the totality of our freedom and 
of the few and insignificant restrictions 
on our personal decisions. 

The hope which I expressed for the 
captive nations in my opening lines is 
based on two contentions. First, I be- 
lieve that the totalitarianism behind the 
Iron Curtain appears to be weakening as 
national identity and new national lead- 
ers emerge. The control of a distant au- 
thority based upon a dubious and sac- 
rificial philosophy may begin to dissolve 
at the lowest level of power and gradu- 
ally work upward. Perhaps some will 
consider my enthusiasm over the devel- 
opments in Czechoslovakia as too opti- 
mistic. Yet, I shall never feel that man 
can become so depraved as to exist in a 
semiservile state, indefinitely denied the 
basic freedoms of thought and expres- 
sion. 

To sit idly by and hope is not our only 
recourse. As President John F. Kennedy 
once said: 
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This country must never recognize the 
situation behind the Iron Curtain as a per- 
manent one, but by all peaceful means, keep 
alive the hopes of freedom for the peoples of 
the captive nations. 


Second, I believe that the basic promise 
of freedom is the right to develop the 
type of government which is popular and 
responsive to the people. What ever type 
of government it may be, it is essential 
that it is equitable in its representation 
and its application. To the hypothesis 
that no society can be entirely and so- 
cially equitable, I say that we can be 
proud that our Nation is attempting to 
make the benefits of this land of oppor- 
tunity more meaningful to every citizen, 
whether he be rich or poor, privileged, or 
underprivileged. This trend I attribute 
not only to our Nation but to a humanis- 
tic instinct which is prevelant in this age 
of relative wealth. I contend that this 
consciousness of a need for social free- 
dom, as well as political freedom, is in- 
ternational and will favorably influence 
the nations and people who are not part 
of the free world. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope that all people may 
one day enjoy the experience of express- 
ing their opinions freely. The observance 
of Captive Nations Week is a step in that 
direction and as such it deserves our full 
support. 


CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK 
HON. ROBERT P. GRIFFIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 18, 1968 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, 10 years 
ago, Congress, by a unanimous vote, 
passed Public Law 86-90 establishing the 
third week in July each year as Captive 
Nations Week. 

The purpose of this law, in part, was 
to remind those of us who partake of 
the blessings of freedom here in Amer- 
ica that many millions of people in other 
areas of the world do not enjoy national 
independence. 

Estonians, Latvians, Lithuanians, 
Byelorussians, Ukrainians, Poles, Czechs, 
Slovaks, Hungarians, Rumanians, Bul- 
garians, Croatians, Serbs, Armenians, 
Albanians, and other nationalities, that 
once enjoyed independence and self- 
government are now either incorporated 
into the Soviet Union or have become 
citizens of Communist satellite states. 

The commemoration each year of 
Captive Nations Week also serves as pub- 
lic testimony that we in the United 
States have not forgotten those who are 
denied their rights of nationhood and 
that we have not abandoned our tradi- 
tional role as champion of the right of 
independence for all the nations of the 
world. 

Mr. President, we can have no doubt 
that were these subjugated peoples al- 
lowed to express their true feelings in 
free elections, they would vote over- 
whelmingly for national independence. 

It is still too early to predict the final 
outcome of the on-going struggle in 
Eastern Europe, particularly in Czecho- 
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slovakia, for greater independence but 
it does offer vivid proof of the intense 
yearning for freedom on the part of the 
peoples of that area. 

I am proud to join with my colleagues 
in the U.S. Senate and with the friends 
of freedom everywhere in speaking out 
in support of self-determination for all 
nations. 

I have faith that one day the people 
of the Captive Nations will once again 
be masters of their own destiny. 


PEACE CORPS LIVES ON 


HON. RICHARD BOLLING 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 18, 1968 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
for the Recorp an editorial from the 
July 1, 1968 issue of the Kansas City, 
Mo., Star on the subject of the Peace 
Corps. The editorial is informative and 
gives a proper perspective for the Peace 
Corps which has drawn so much favor- 
able attention since its creation both at 
home and abroad. 

The editorial follows: 


DESPITE PAST BURIALS, THE PEACE CORPS 
Lives ON 


The time has rolled around, it seems for 
another of those semiannual obituaries on 
the Peace corps. The old luster has vanished, 
goes the refrain. The young are disenchanted, 
less willing to serve. The implication is that 
irreversible decline has set in. 

The problem is not in getting applicants, 
however. This year, in fact, some 20,000 young 
Americans are expected to offer their serv- 
ices—nearly twice as many as the corps 
currently has at work in the field. The diffi- 
culty lies in a shrinking number of appli- 
cants who are qualified by Peace corps 
standards. 

This might have been expected for a couple 
of reasons, In the first place, the corps has 
gotten more selective with the years. The 
time when anyone with a pair of hands and 
good intentions was welcomed like a brother 
is now history. So is the vision of the volun- 
teer charging off to his grass hut with some 
vague mandate to save the world single- 
handedly. 

The Peace corps has learned, by hard ex- 
perience, that what it needs are young peo- 
ple—in years or in spirit—willing to equip 
themselves with a particular set of skills so 
that they may work, under considerable 
handicap, toward limited and often undra- 
matic goals. 

In the aggregate, these small efforts can 
be wonderfully significant. But it demands 
a recognition that, in attempting to lift the 
yoke of famine from millions of people, your 
own best contribution may be to help five 
farmers learn how to raise better chickens. 
And this is not a glittering lure for the ad- 
venturer, or for the messianic type who must 
be a miracle-worker or nothing. 

For another thing, there is no question 
that the Selective Service does draw for the 
nation’s military manpower needs from 
among those young men who, in many in- 
stances, would be the likeliest Peace corps 
candidates. Exactly how deep the bite may 
be is impossible to say, since the decision 
of whether to grant a temporary deferment 
for Peace corps service rests with individual 
draft boards, But certainly it is a factor. 

All considered, we would say again—as we 
did the last time the crepe was hung—that 
the epitaph is premature. The premise of 
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world need that gave the Peace corps birth 
is as valid today as it was in the first days of 
the Kennedy presidency. And it will take a 
good deal more evidence than we have yet 
seen to convince us that the concept of 
voluntary service has lost its relevancy to 
American youth, 


THE DRAFT: “SWORD OF 
DAMOCLES” 


HON. FRANK HORTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 18, 1968 


Mr. HORTON. Mr, Speaker, the draft 
issue is still foremost in the minds of our 
young people throughout the country. 
Many times in the past few years, I have 
joined with colleagues to urge draft law 
reforms. 

I would like to take this opportunity 
to share with my colleagues, the remarks 
of the distinguished Governor of the 
State of New York, Nelson A. Rocke- 
feller, who is also a candidate for the 
Republican presidential nomination. 

Mr. Rockefeller has spoken on one 
area of the draft which I feel strongly 
about—the so-called sword of Damocles 
which hangs over the head of our youth, 
college students, and young men, 

The remarks follow: 


EXCERPTS oF REMARKS BY Gov. NELSON A. 
ROCKEFELLER PREPARED FOR DELIVERY AT A 
RALLY ON CAMPUS, UNIVERSITY OF IOWA, 
Iowa Crry, Iowa, May 2, 1968. 


For a long time, I’ve been convinced that 
the way to know what people are really con- 
cerned about is to pay close attention to 
what they are joking about. Like the man 
telling me the other day about his son, who 
will graduate from college next month. 

The father asked this young man what he 
would like as a graduation present. 

“Well, dad,” his son said, “how about an 
apartment in Montreal?” 

Or consider the slogan scrawled on a New 
York State University blackboard the other 
day. 

Somebody had written: 

“Draft graduate students—care enough to 
send the very best.” 

This wry humor tells us a lot about the 
unpopularity of the war in Vietnam and 
the draft law supplying U.S. manpower for 
that conflict. 

The present draft law is indeed serious 
cause for concern, and that is what I would 
like to talk about here today. 

The basic principles of Selective Service 
proved themselves in World War II and the 
Korean War. Today, however, hardly anyone 
can tell you what recognizable principle 
determines why one young man is drafted 
while another is not. Why is this so? Because 
the law has not been kept abreast of chang- 
ing conditions. 

Because of high birthrates during World 
War IJ, the number of young men reaching 
draft age increased from about 1,000,000 a 
year in the Korean War period to 1,900,000 
this year. 

The armed forces do not need anywhere 
near this many men today—but draft pro- 
cedures went unchanged. 

The result is that millions of young men 
and their families are kept in a state of 
needless uncertainty over an eight-year 
period—from the young man’s 18th birthday 
to his 26th birthday. Thus, the workings of 
the draft law today are arbitrary and in- 
equitable. Our Nation calls on its youth for 
military service as a duty which accompanies 
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the privilege of citizenship, as a part of the 
price we must pay for our freedom. 

Our young men have every right to expect 
that in return they will get fair treatment 
under a draft law that makes sense. But they 
are not getting fair treatment under an out- 
dated law that in effect favors the well-to-do 
and drafts the poor. 

Obviously, some degree of uncertainty is 
inevitable in any war. But we ought to try 
to reduce that inherent inequity—and not 
add to it. The present draft law should be 
changed to achieve three objectives: 

1. To reduce the needless uncertainty in 
which young men are kept. 

2. To end the requirement in the present 
law that the oldest be drafted first. 

This provision, as it now operates, imposes 
an arbitrarily heavy draft burden on gradu- 
ate students and seniors who will be grad- 
uating in June. Some seniors and graduate 
students should serve as part of a balanced 
manpower pool, but no one age group should 
be singled out disproportionately. 

3. To end the present built-in discrimina- 
tion against those who lack the economic 
means or academic standing to go to college 
or who feel they can serve the country best in 
non-academic pursuits. 

One way to achieve these goals would be to 
provide that each young man, on reaching 
the age of 19, be given a choice of either a 
student deferment or ta a chance on 
being drafted through a lottery. If the youth 
put his name into the lottery and wasn't 
drafted in a year, he would be passed by and 
would be clear of the draft unless war needs 
worsened. 

If he took a student deferment, he would 
be allowed to continue his education up to 
and including his bachelor’s degree but on 
graduation would go into the lottery pool for 
one year. If after this year he was not 
drafted, he could consider himself free of the 
draft unless war needs increased. 

This lottery plan, in short, would limit 
each student's exposure to one year, either 
at 19 or on college graduation. This plan is 
not only completely fair—it’s practical. It 
would supply all the manpower now 
needed by our armed forces. I am sure that 
this is a selective service system that a young 
man could support—and this is vitally im- 
portant. Any system that could cost a man 
his life should make sense to him and, above 
all, seem fair to him. The question of mili- 
tary service always raises the related ques- 
tion; “If you're old enough to fight, are you 
old enough to vote?” I say you are. I vigor- 
ously support giving the vote to 18-year-olds, 
As a public official, I have no fear of expos- 
ing my ideas to the judgment of voters under 
21. In fact, a good gauge of a man’s actions 
as a leader is how well they appeal to the 
high ideals of youth. 

If our policies don't have relevance to the 
problems we face—then we had better re-ex- 
amine them. For those of us in office today 
are, in reality, the trustees of your future. 
You young people are like an insistent chal- 
lenge to anyone who is ready to rest on old 
laurels or to rely on old dogmas, It’s a new 
world, an ever-changing, dynamic place. And 
you continually remind us of this truth. Yes, 
this world also offers unlimited possibilities 
for confusion and uncertainty. But it has 
powerful potential for commitment and ful- 
fillment and excitement. 

The problem is that increasingly our con- 
cepts and actions are unrelated to the reali- 
ties of the world around us. We need youth- 
ful understanding and involvement. The col- 
lege campuses in America have a tremendous 
opportunity to contribute to this under- 
standing of the problems and the emerging 
forces and to bring independence and integ- 
rity, the open-mindedness and creativity of 
youth to bear on the shaping of our future. 
There is no reason for America to lose faith 
in itself or in its political institutions. The 
problems are soluble. The more difficult tasks 
are doable but with your help in bridging 
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the gaps in understanding caused by the 
speed and magnitude of change, we should 
not fear change. Rather, we should shape it 
to serve our goals and not let it overwhelm 
us in the form of crisis. I am confident that 
in doing so—together—we can lead not only 
America but the world in the greatest period 
of peace and progress in the history of man- 
kind. 


GUNS AND GUN LAWS—FACT AND 
FANCY 


HON. WILLIAM G. BRAY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 18, 1968 


Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, the sudden 
surge of pressure for more firearms leg- 
islation has generated more mail, and 
more controversy, than any other topic 
to come before the entire 90th Congress. 
Almost overnight, as the result of a 
major propaganda campaign from anti- 
gun forces which at times has skidded 
and gyrated on the treacherous oil of its 
own hysteria, the American people and 
the Congress have been bombarded with 
an unbelievable collection of half truths, 
misleading allegations, unjust charges, 
and outright distortions of fact. 

There has already been 1 day of de- 
bate on this measure; more debate is yet 
to come, and the bill will not be voted 
on until tomorrow. Now, therefore, is the 
time to look at all the facts. 

The present administration bill on 
firearms control] calls for the following: 
First, mandatory Federal registration; 
second, licensing provisions, requiring 
fingerprinting, photography, police 
statement on record and identification, 
doctor’s certificate on mental compe- 
tency; third, permits cutoff of Federal 
wildlife conservation funds if a State 
does not comply with this; fourth, has no 
provision for minors under 18 to use fire- 
arms; fifth, provides occasional periods 
of amnesty during which unregistered 
firearms may be registered without a 
penalty. 

The bill before us today, as it came 
from committee, applies restrictions to 
rifles and shotguns which are similar to 
those already applied to handguns. The 
handgun restrictions, contained in the 
Omnibus Crime Control and Safe Streets 
Act of 1968, for which I voted, bans in- 
terstate mail-order sales of handguns; 
limits counter handgun sales to persons 
21 or older who live in the same State as 
the dealer; bars importation from 
abroad of all weapons not suitable for 
hunting, virtually prohibits except for 
police departments any dealings in 
mines, hand grenades, machineguns, and 
similar heavy weapons, forbids posses- 
sion, receipt, or transportation of hand- 
guns and rifles by certain individuals in- 
cluding convicted felons, veterans who 
did not get honorable discharges, ju- 
dicially determined mental incompetents, 
illegally settled aliens, and persons who 
have renounced U.S. citizenship. 

H.R. 17735 would allow licensed dealers 
to sell rifles and shotguns to persons 18 
years old and would also allow dealers 
to sell or deliver a rifle or shotgun to a 
nonresident if such sale or delivery con- 
forms to the law of the State where the 
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transfer is made, and if the purchaser 
lives in an adjacent State which by law 
authorizes such out-or-State purchases. 

The provisions for ammunition would 
prohibit dealers from selling handgun 
ammunition to persons under 21, or rifle 
or shotgun ammunition to persons under 
18. Dealers could not ship ammunition 
interstate to unlicensed persons; that is, 
nondealers, such as in a mail-order 
transaction. There is no prohibition on 
sale of ammunition to nonresidents by 
either dealers or private individuals. 
Ammunition bought elsewhere may be 
brought into one’s State of residence. 

The committee bill that has been re- 
ported omits the registration and licens- 
ing provisions which the administration 
wants. The only reason these parts were 
dropped was to give the bill better chance 
of passage. However, there are those who 
wish to add them in the House; there 
will also be an attempt to place them in 
the Senate version of the bill, and then 
through a conference committee force 
House acceptance. 

WHAT REASONS ARE GIVEN FOR MORE LAWS? 


Let us consider the main arguments 
given in support of more and stricter 
firearms laws: 

First. The proposed laws will affect 
only a few people. 

Second. They will not infringe on any- 
one’s rights; besides, there is really no 
constitutional guarantee of any sort, be- 
cause the second amendment does not 
mean what it says. 

Third. Firearms are a major menace to 
every American and a leading cause of 
accidents. 

Fourth. Tight gun laws will keep 
down the crime and murder rate and 
help stem the tide of violence. 

Fifth. Other countries have tight gun 
laws; so should the United States. 

Sixth. A powerful, sinister and mys- 
terious “gun lobby,” basically backed by 
extremists, is preventing the Congress 
from carrying out the people’s will. No 
organization should have this much 
power. 

Seventh. Gun owners need not fear 
confiscation; control is all anyone wants. 
SOME 40 TO 50 MILLION AMERICANS OWN GUNS 


First, just how many Americans would 
be affected? We must remember, the 
matter does not end simply with those 
who own guns. There is also the eco- 
nomic aspect of the question to be con- 
sidered. Here are the facts: 

It is estimated 200 million firearms 
are owned by between 40 and 50 million 
people. At least 50 percent of the Amer- 
ican households own at least one gun; 
in 1967 over 20 million took part in 
various shooting sports. In 1964, U.S.- 
made guns and ammunition—not count- 
ing military—totaled $282.5 million in 
sales, meaning 20,000 jobs and a $100 
million payroll. There are 100,000 retail 
outlets for guns and ammunition and 
1,600 firms manufacturing hunting and 
shooting accessories. 

THERE IS A RIGHT “TO KEEP AND BEAR ARMS” 

Second, we have the constitutional 
question. It is said that possession of a 
gun is not a “right” in any sense, and 
the second amendment to the Consti- 
tution, part of the Bill of Rights, has 
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been misinterpreted. Just what does “a 
well-regulated militia, being necessary 
to the security of a free State, the right 
of the people to keep and bear arms 
shall not be infringed” really mean? 

The Bill of Rights itself came into 
being, as Chief Justice Warren wrote 
in 1962 in New York University Law 
Review, because— 

The people were still troubled by the rec- 
ollection of the conditions that prompted 
the charge of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence that the King has “effected to render 
the military independent and superior to 
the civil power.” They were reluctant to 
ratify the Constitution without further as- 
surances, and thus we find in the Bill of 
Rights Amendments No. 2 and 3, specifically 
authorizing a decentralized militia, guaran- 
teeing the right of the people to keep and 
bear arms, and prohibiting the quartering of 
troops in any house in time of peace with- 
out the consent of the owner. 


How did the second amendment itself 
become part of the Bill of Rights? 
Massachusetts was the first State to pro- 
pose amendments to the Constitution, 
and Samuel Adams offered one con- 
taining, among other things, the state- 
ment that— 

The Constitution be never construed to 
authorize Congress to... prevent the people 
of the United States, who are peaceable citi- 
zens from keeping their own arms. 


New Hampshire, at the time, asked 
for a Bill of Rights to be added that 
would include this provision: 

Congress shall never disarm any citizen 
unless such as are or have been in Actual 
Rebellion, 


In Virginia, Patrick Henry noted and 
protested that under the Constitution as 
it had been submitted, “you are not to 
have the right of having arms in your 
own defense.” 

Now, let us consider the term mili- 
tia.” Antigun forces say it refers to only 
National Guard and Reserve compo- 
nents, but the truth of the matter is that 
under the law as it stands today, “mili- 
tia” means just what title 10, United 
States Code, section 311, says in its 
opening lines: 

The militia of the United States consists 
of all able-bodied males at least 17 years 
of age and... under 45 years of age who 
are, or who have made a declaration of in- 
pore <b to become citizens of the United 

8. 


In 1939, a Supreme Court decision de- 
fined well- regulated militia” as “all 
males physically capable of acting in 
concert for the common defense of the 
country.” 

“Militia,” by act of Congress and by 
Supreme Court decision, is not restrict- 
ed to National Guard or Reserve com- 
ponents. It means just what the law says 
it means and in effect covers most of the 
men in the United States. 

Writing in 1929, Prof. Charles Kel- 
logg Burdick, of Cornell University, an 
authority on the Supreme Court, said 
that the right to keep and bear arms 
was certainly subject to the police powers 
of the several States, but he also said: 

The Supreme Court has said that a State 
may not prohibit its citizens to and 
bear arms and so destroy the resources of the 
rhc Government for protection of public 
security. 
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The Congress has on at least two oc- 
casions voted directly on the matter of 
the right to keep and bear arms. The 
first time was in 1941, prior to Pearl 
Harbor; the War Department had re- 
quested and Congress passed a meas- 
ure known as the Property Seizure Act. 
The committee of the House that was 
then known as the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs, in its report on the bill, 
commented on an amendment to the 
act that forbade registration or requisi- 
tion of privately owned firearms: 

The amendment provides in substance 
that nothing contained in the bill shall be 
construed to authorize the President or re- 
quire the registration of firearms possessed 
by an individual for his personal protection 
or sport . and that the act shall not im- 
pair or infringe the right of an individual to 
keep and bear arms... in view of the fact 
that certain totalitarian and dictatorial na- 
tions are now engaged in the willful and 
wholesale destruction of personal rights and 
liberties, your committee deems it appro- 
priate for the Congress to expressly state that 
the proposed legislation shall not be con- 
strued to impair or infringe the constitu- 
tional right of the people to bear arms. In 
so doing it will be manifest that, although 
the Congress deems it expedient to grant 
certain extraordinary powers to the Execu- 
tive in furtherance of the common defense 
during critical times, there is no disposition 
on the part of this Government to depart 
from the concepts and principles of person- 
al rights and liberties expressed in our Con- 
stitution. 


Then, in 1963, an amendment, section 
33, was added to the Arms Control and 
Disarmament Act, which read: 

Nothing contained in this Act shall be con- 
strued to authorize any policy or action by 
any Government Agency which would inter- 
fere with, restrict, or prohibit the acquisi- 
tion, possession or use of firearms by an indi- 
vidual for the lawful purposes of personal 
defense, sport, recreation, education or train- 
ing. 


Incidentally, the constitutions of 35 
States have sections on firearms; most 
of them read much like the second 
amendment. Indiana’s Constitution, ar- 
ticle I, section 32, says: 

The people shall have a right to bear arms, 
for the defense of themselves and the state. 


I would also like to point out that the 
most recent Supreme Court ruling deal- 
ing with firearms laws, a decision handed 
down on January 29, 1968, with only one 
dissent—Chief Justice Warren’s—and 
only one Justice—Justice Marshall—not 
participating, dealt with registration, 
something now zealously sought by the 
administration. 

In the case of Haynes against United 
States, the defendant, Haynes, had been 
prosecuted under the National Firearms 
Act for having an unregistered sawed- 
off shotgun. On appeal, Haynes’ attorney 
argued to the Supreme Court that the 
mandatory registration requirement un- 
der one section of the act meant he 
would be incriminating himself under 
another section. 

The Supreme Court agreed. From the 
Court’s decision: 

We hold that a proper claim of the consti- 
tutional privilege against self-incrimination 
provides a full defense to prosecutions either 
for failure to register a firearm under #5841 


or for possession of an unregistered firearm 
under #5851. 
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The implication of this ruling is clear 
but seems not to have been taken into 
account by those asking for mandatory 
registration—and would the Court hold 
the same thing would apply to required 
licensing as well? 

A request for a registration law, with 
penalties for failure to comply, is a re- 
quest for a law that has already been 
held to be unconstitutional. 

There is, then, definitely a constitu- 
tional guarantee of the “right to keep 
and bear arms” and neither the Con- 
gress, the executive, nor the judiciary 
have any basis for infringing on this 
right. 


THE TRUTH ABOUT GUNS AND ACCIDENTS 


Now, how about the assertion that fire- 
arms are a major menace to every Amer- 
ican, and a prime cause of accidents? 
Travelers Insurance Co. ranked firearms 
and shooting sports 15th on the list of 
sports or recreations most likely to cause 
accident; guns ran far behind swimming, 
boating, bicycling, and golf, to name 
four. Based on the accident rate for 1966, 
considering the danger of death by guns, 
you are 20 times more likely to die in a 
traffic accident, eight times more likely 
to die in a fall, 3½ times more likely to 
die by fire, and three times more likely to 
drown. Your chances of dying by gun 
are just a little bit higher than your 
chances of dying by a machinery acci- 
dent or by poisoning. 

“NO GUNS, NO CRIME” IS FALSE ARGUMENT 


Let us look at the next charge, that the 
gun problem is getting worse, and that 
restrictive and repressive gun laws will 
cut down the crime and murder rate, and 
stem the tide of violence. 

The preamble to a highly restrictive 
firearms bill now pending before the 
Congress begins by saying: 

The Congress hereby finds and declares— 
That the ease with which any person can ac- 
quire firearms ... is a significant factor in 
the prevalence of lawlessness and violent 
crime in the United States. That there is a 
causal relationship between the easy avail- 
ability of firearms and juvenile and youthful 
behavior. 


Not one word of this is true; Congress 
has found no such thing and passage of 
a measure with such a beginning would 
be a complete fabrication. 

For the country overall, firearms 
ownership has gone up steadily since 
1910 and the rate of guns used in homi- 
cides has been going down. There were 
3,243,370 serious crimes committed in the 
United States in 1966, and handguns 
were used in 3.4 percent of these. Rifles 
and shotguns were used in 0.005 percent. 

The grand total of all crimes in 1966— 
not including traffic offenses—was over 
31 million. Serious crimes involving 
handguns came to 0.0035 percent of the 
total; rifles and shotguns to 0.0005 per- 
cent. If all handguns were completely 
eliminated and no substitutes were avail- 
able to a criminal, we would still have 
96.6 percent of our serious crime and 
99.6 percent of total crime. If all rifles 
and shotguns were eliminated, as well, 
there would still be 99.5 percent serious 
crime, 99.9 percent of all crime. 

What has happened when exceedingly 
strict laws are adopted? Consider New 
York City’s “Sullivan law,” probably the 
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tightest in the entire United States. In 
1930, New York City issued 6,363 “prem- 
ises” pistol permits and 28,295 carrying 
permits. By 1966, premises permits were 
cut to 282; carrying permits to 18,256. 
New York City has 43 percent of the 
total population of New York State, and 
it also has 74 percent of the State’s mur- 
ders, 82 percent of its aggravated as- 
saults, and 90 percent of its robberies. 
At the Appalachin “crime convention” 
in 1967, 12 of the 35 New York State resi- 
dents arrested by the the police were 
“clean” under the law; they had permits 
for the pistols they were carrying. 

California strengthened its firearms 
law in July 1965; the then-Governor Pat 
Brown, said as he signed the bill: 

The California firearms laws, even before 
the passage of this new legislation, were 
among the best in the Nation. These measures 
strengthen them significantly. 


Sirhan Sirhan, Senator Robert Ken- 
nedy’s killer, broke three sections of this 
law; he was an alien, possessing a pistol; 
he was carrying it concealed without a 
license; the pistol was also stolen. 

In 1966, according to the latest figures 
available, Wyoming had the highest rate 
of gun ownership of any State in the 
Union; 36,991 per 100,000 people. Wyom- 
ing’s rate of serious crime, per 100,000 
people, was 1,080. In contrast, Hawaii 
had the lowest gun ownership rate—961 
per 100,000—but a serious crime rate of 
2,077.1 per 100,000, almost double that 
of Wyoming. 

WE MUST APPLY AND ENFORCE THE LAWS 

WE HAVE 


Do we really need more laws? There 
are today no less than 20,000 firearms 
laws—State, Federal, and local—on the 
books in this country. More laws, or 
better enforcement? 

Enforcement on the Federal level of 
those already in existence has been lax, 
to put it mildly. There was a 30-year gap 
between passage of the Federal Firearms 
Act and the first indictment brought 
under its section forbidding mail-order 
sales of firearms in violation of local 
laws. There is also on the books, and has 
been for 10 years, a Federal law aimed at 
switchblade knives but to date there have 
been only 17 convictions under this 
statute. 

When. Martin Luther King was killed, 
the Attorney General said the killer 
“may not have been able to have bought 
that rifle at that time with impunity” if 
there had been stronger laws. There was 
a law already in existence—it is in title 
15, United States Code, section 902(f) 
that plainly states: 

It shall be unlawful for any person who 
has been convicted of a crime punishable by 
imprisonment for a term exceeding one year 
or is a fugitive from justice to receive any 
firearm or ammunition which has been ship- 
ped or transported in interstate or foreign 
commerce, and possession of a firearm or 
ammunition by any such person shall be 
presumptive evidence that such firearm or 
ammunition was shipped or transported or 
received, as the case may be, by such per- 
son in violation of this chapter. 


James Earl Ray, the man now charged 
with King’s murder, being a fugituve 
from justice—having escaped from 
prison—was, under the terms of this 
statute, forbidden to buy the rifle. But 
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he did so, “with impunity,” to quote the 
Attorney General, and no law on the 
books would have kept him from a rifle 
if he wanted to get one. 

The Attorney General, in testimony 
before the Congress, cited two commonly 
used figures on firearms. One statement, 
that since 1900, 750,000 people have died 
by firearms, was made out of whole 
cloth; the FBI did not begin to compile 
data on this category of deaths until 
1961. The other is that 17,000 Americans 
were killed by guns in 1965. Clark said 
most of the 17,000 were due to criminal 
acts, which is false—5,634 were homi- 
cides—and that of the 750,000, most were 
due to accidents. How could he say that 
when the 750,000 figure, itself, is false? 

The Attorney General's performance 
has left a good deal to be desired when 
it comes to carrying out his responsibili- 
ties as the Nation's chief law-enforce- 
ment officer. He has said he sees no 
crime wave in this country. He has spent 
much of his time telling Congress why 
laws on the books could not or should 
not be enforced. As a result of this, the 
Attorney General was quite literally 
“written out” of the Law Enforcement 
Assistance Act of 1967, when it went 
through the Congress. Authority for 
running the anticrime program was 
specifically given to the individual 
States. As I said at the time, it was a 
vote of “no confidence” in the Attorney 
General by the Congress. 

Recently, in June 1968, the Attorney 
General said the Federal Government 
would refuse to use the wiretap authority 
recently granted in the omnibus crime 
bill “except in national security cases.” 
The Washington, D.C., Star responded 
with a lead editorial on July 3, 1968, 
saying: 

If there is such a thing as a blue ribbon 
for inconsistency and nonsense in the field 
of law enforcement it should be pinned on 
the lapel of Attorney General Ramsey Clark. 
Or perhaps he should share the award with 
his superior, Lyndon B. Johnson. 


It would seem that before the admin- 
istration goes off in mad pursuit of new 
legislation, it would give a little time and 
attention to enforcing what it now has 
The administration cannot say that what 
is already there is inadequate, for the 
simple reason what is there has not been 
used. If the Department of Justice is go- 
ing to be selective and pick and choose 
before it does enforce the laws Congress 
writes, then there is good reason to be- 
lieve the Department does not know what 
it needs and would not know what to do 
with it if it were to be given. 

FIREARMS OWNER NOT A POTENTIAL KILLER 


Does the availability of guns lead to 
murder? Again, the answer is no. A study 
of 588 criminal homicides in Philadelphia 
for the period January 1, 1948, to Decem- 
ber 31, 1952, by the Chairman of the 
Department of Sociology at the Univer- 
stiy of Pennsylvania said in part: 

It is probably safe to contend that many 
homicides occur only because there is suf- 
ficient motivation or provocation, and that 
the type of method used to kill is merely 
an accident of availability; that a gun is 
used because it is in the offender’s posses- 
sion at the time of incitement, but that if it 
were not present, he would use a knife to 
stab, or fists to beat his victims to death 
.. It is the contention of this observer that 
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few homicides due to shooting could be 
avoided merely if a firearm were not imme- 
diately present, and that the offender would 
select some other weapon to achieve the same 
destructive goal, 


In 1960, the California Department of 
Justice, Bureau of Criminal Statistics, 
made a study of 640 homicides in that 
State for that year: 

One of the clear conclusions of this re- 
search is that the mere availability of weap- 
ons lethal enough to produce a human 
mortality bear no major relationship to the 
frequency with which this act is completed. 
In the home, at work, at play, in almost 
any environmental setting a multitude of 
objects exist providing means for inflicting 
illegal death. Though the true number of 
times criminal homicide was attempted dur- 
ing 1960 cannot be known, and in spite of 
improved medical services, it is undoubtedly 
much more reasonable to conclude that the 
low yearly incidence of unlawful slayings 
is largely the product of human inhibitions 
to kill. 


The Senate majority leader told the 
U.S. Senate on June 10, 1968 that— 

Again, I want to repeat, so that the issue 
can be set forth in perspective, that we can 
pass all the gun laws in the country and still 
not prevent people from getting shot. Gun 
laws, no matter how stringent, are not the 
answers and are not a cure-all and we all 
had better face up to that fact. The answer 
lies in a sense of responsibility, parental con- 
trol, more and better trained police, im- 
provement of environmental conditions, 
obedience to the law, and less protection 
for the criminal and more protection for 
the innocent. There is too much lawless- 
ness, disrespect and irresponsibility today, 
and as far as guns are concerned every 
weapon in the country could be seized and 
confiscated, but we would still have the 
problem of guns of a crude type which could 
be manufactured at home, could be used 
with deadly accuracy, and they could kill. 


Criminal elements wanting guns do not 
walk into the store, put down their 
money, give personal data on themselves 
and be fingerprinted and wait 3 days— 
as Indiana law requires for handguns. 
They do just what was tried in In- 
dianapolis recently, as described in the 
following opening sentence from a story 
25 the Indianapolis Star of June 27, 
1968: 

An Indianapolis policeman who infiltrated 
a gang which called itself the Black Panthers 
here testified yesterday he was with three 
gang members when they tried to break 
into the United States Marine Corps Train- 
ing Center in an effort to steal firearms. 


And if someone wants guns badly 
enough to steal them from the Marines, 
there is nothing that will stop them from 
trying to get them. 

Gunowners, hunters, sportsmen, col- 
lectors, shooters—as a group, they are 
probably the most law abiding in the en- 
tire United States. They know their avo- 
cation well; they go to great lengths to 
strengthen, protect, and use it wisely and 
carefully. Probably the most outrageous 
distortion in the entire antifirearms 
campaign is the one that pictures a gun- 
owner as a potential killer or menace 
to his community. 

SHOULD WE FOLLOW EXAMPLE OF OTHER 

COUNTRIES? 

How valid is the “other country” argu- 
ment, that points to other countries 
where gun controls are so strict as to 
virtually prohibit any sort of private gun- 
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ownership, notes their relatively lower 
homicide-by-firearms rate, and says the 
same sort of restrictions should be ap- 
plied to the United States? Unfortunate- 
ly, the comparison does not end merely 
by comparing laws and statistics: I have 
never been overly impressed by this 
“other country” argument when applied 
to anything that someone wishes to put 
into effect here, and firearms laws are 
no exception. 

The President’s message of June 24, 
1968, entitled “The People’s Right to 
Protection,” in which he asked for reg- 
istration and licensing, cited the Nether- 
lands, Japan, England, West Germany, 
Italy, Canada, and Belgium as examples 
which, by inference, should be followed 
by the United States. 

Japan and England are the cases most 
frequently cited. In Japan, no one may 
possess handguns except police, military, 
50 Olympic marksmen and a few Gov- 
ernment research agencies. Japan’s re- 
ported homicide rate is 0.04 per 100,000— 
that of the United States is 2.7. But what 
else does Japan have in the way of law 
enforcement and criminal justice besides 
strict gun laws? 

Tokyo is the world’s largest city, with 
11 million people; it has narrow, badly 
lighted streets, poor housing, little pri- 
vacy, a low standard of living, and life 
for the residents is, by our standards, 
miserable, Here are all the conditions for 
à truly explosive, crime-ridden situa- 
tion—but in the last 10 years Tokyo’s 
population has increased 50 percent 
while the crime rate has dropped one- 
third. Why? 

Consider the Japanese themselves: a 
homogeneous people with no racial prob- 
lems or tensions. Oriental mentality and 
resignation more readily accepts un- 
comfortable and depressing surround- 
ings and circumstances. Respect for au- 
thority—from the family right on up— 
is traditional in Japan; political agita- 
tors get permits before holding protest 
demonstrations. Family pride and honor, 
another centuries-old tradition, is still 
very strong. Respect for work is high; 
there are few “problem families” who 
make a living from welfare from one 
generation to the next. 

With this for a background, consider 
the police system. Most people in Tokyo 
live no further than one-half mile from 
small police stations; officers, using this 
station as a base, patrol the area 24 
hours a day, on foot or bieycle. Twice a 
year, each family in the area is visited 
and the dossier on every single Japanese 
citizen, that follows him through life 
wherever he goes, is updated by the 
authorities. This file is complete—it is 
kept on everybody and covers everything. 
If such a thing were ever to be intro- 
duced into America, it would very likely 
cause & revolution. 

Also, 93.6 percent of all major crimes 
reported are solved. A prisoner has a 
right to a lawyer from the moment of his 
arrest; the state provides counsel if he 
is indigent. He may refuse to answer 
any question, and a guilty verdict con- 
not be obtained on the strength of a con- 
fession alone. 

However, the suspect may be detained 
48 hours by the police before he is turned 
over to the prosecutor. The prosecutor 
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may hold him another 24 hours, and can 
with little trouble get 20 days’ additional 
detention. Fewer than half of all appli- 
cations for bail are granted; habeas cor- 
pus writs in criminal cases are unknown; 
only about 15 percent of the verdicts are 
appealed to the next highest court. Con- 
victions are obtained in 95 percent of all 
criminal cases brought to trial. 

England has a homicide rate of 0.05. 
British weapons legislation dates to the 
14th century; licensing of guns started 
in 1870. All firearms are registered with 
the police, and in effect, permission to 
own a gun is granted only to supervised 
members of Britain’s 4,500 gun clubs or 
to farmers who need guns to control 
pests. 

But British criminal law has always 
been very hard on lawbreakers. In 1967, 
in an interview in the United States, 
une chief law-enforcement officer 

I think there may be more concern in 
(Britain) at the moment about the danger 


of the guilty getting off than there is in the 
United States, 


Until quite recently, under British law, 
if two men were involved in a crime and 
one killed the victim, then the killer in 
turn lost his life during police pursuit, 
the second man would be charged as 
equally responsible for the killing and 
tried for it. And hanged. 

Let us look for a minute at the situa- 
tion in the United States when it comes 
to bringing criminals to justice, both in 
overall statistics and in one specific lo- 
cality. In our country at large, only one 
lawbreaker in eight is tried and con- 
victed; of all persons arrested in 1966, 76 
percent were repeat offenders. Of 18,000 
convicts released in 1963, 55 percent were 
1 for new offenses by June 30, 

For a specific locality, consider the 
following in the District of Columbia; 
bear in mind that in the Nation’s Capital 
three out of every four armed robberies 
are not solved, 

In Washington, from January 1966 
through the first 6 months of 1968, the 
47 drugstores of a certain chain were 
held up 63 times, and burglarized 148 
times. In these 63 robberies, there were 
arrests in 16 cases—25 percent. Only 
three of the 16 ever came to trial; the 
delays in two of the trials—both of which 
ended in acquittal—were 7 and 12 
months respectively because of court 
backlogs. The third trial led to convic- 
tion, but it took 13 months because the 
defendant jumped bond and could not be 
found. Five cases still await trial. Three 
have been pending 15 months or longer. 

Over one-third of the 17 adult de- 
fendants in the 16 cases where arrests 
were made were on probation or out on 
bond awaiting trial in other cases when 
they were arrested for robbing the drug- 
stores. Both of the juveniles arrested for 
these robberies escaped from the District 
Receiving Home. One is still at large; 
the other was rearrested for three rob- 
beries and a murder committed after his 
escape. One adult defendant is presently 
an escapee. Three others jumped bond 
and were not found until they were re- 
arrested for other crimes. 

The idea is that “we should not get 
tough” to meet the threat of crime, but 
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the chief of police in Miami, Fla., did just 
that. He sent patrolmen armed with 
shotguns and dogs into crime-ridden 
neighborhoods, told them to freely use 
the city’s “stop and frisk” ordinance, 
and also said: 

When the looting starts, the shooting 
starts. 


In the first month after this, strong- 
arm robberies dropped 62 percent in 
Miami’s Negro neighborhoods and 45 
percent for the entire city. Police bru- 
tality? Hardly. The Chief’s actions were 
applauded by the Negro residents and 
storekeepers; one said: 

Let him use lions if it’ll keep crime down! 


One more word about Britain’s ex- 
ample of keeping a disarmed populace, 
the example the administration says 
would be good for us to follow. 

It was 1940; Hitler had driven deep 
into France and Belgium and pushed the 
British Army into the evacuation at Dun- 
kirk. The next move was Hitler’s; Oper- 
ation Sea Lion, a cross-channel invasion 
of England, had been planned and drawn 
up. Britain’s Home Guard was defense- 
less; there were barely enough rifles for 
the Army, and the Home Guards were 
being armed with spears, pikes, and clubs. 

An appeal was made to the United 
States to hunters, shooters, and sports- 
men to voluntarily contribute their 
weapons, to be sent to England to arm the 
Home Guard. The appeal was for private 
firearms, from private individuals; at the 
time, no one thought of making a state- 
ment like the following which was in the 
President’s June 24 message asking for 
registration and licensing of guns: 

Last year more than 3 million guns were 
added to private stocks, building a massive 
arsenal which arms the murderer and the 
robber” (italics supplied). 


So American hunters, shooters, and 
sportsmen responded to meet the urgent, 
critical need of an ally that stood in 
danger of invasion. No one knows how 
many thousands of guns were sent, freely, 
and with no question or hesitation. We 
do know, though, that even though Oper- 
ation Sea Lion was never carried out, 
thanks to the generosity of American 
firearms owners Hitler would have met 
an armed and ready island. 

One sad footnote to this: At the end of 
World War II, the British collected all 
these guns from the Home Guard. To re- 
turn them to the United States? No— 
they were destroyed. 

Who can say this will never happen 
again—to Britain, or to our country? 
In 1960, the man who is now Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States and is seeking 
the nomination for President on the 
Democratic ticket had this to say about 
such a possibility: 

Certainly one of the chief guarantees of 
freedom under any government, no matter 
how popular and respected, is the right of 
the citizen to keep and bear arms. This is 
not to say that firearms should not be very 
carefully used, and that definite safety rules 
of precaution should not be taught and en- 
forced. But the right of the citizen to bear 
arms is just one more guarantee against 
arbitrary government, one more safeguard 
against a tyranny which now appears to be 
remote in America, but which historically 
has proved to be always possible, 
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I would not find fault with one word 
in that statement and neither would any 
gunowner I know. It speaks for itself. 


GUNOWNERS HAVE A RIGHT TO BE HEARD 


Organizations whose members are 
writing in support of the right to keep 
personal firearms without undue, repres- 
sive restrictions are being attacked— 
along with their members—as being part 
of a sinister and ominous gun lobby” 
that is standing in the way of what, so 
it is said, an overwhelming majority of 
the people want. The implication is that 
the organizations have no right to speak 
on a major national issue. But let us see 
what Supreme Court Justice William O. 
Douglas said about this in January 1963: 

Fear of assassination often produces re- 
straints compatible with dictatorship, not 
democracy. . . . We have a Bill of Rights 
designed to keep government out of private 
domains, But the fences have been broken 
down; and machinery to restore them has 
been denied. The Bill of Rights—with the 
judicial gloss it has acquired—plainly is not 
adequate to protect the individual against 
the growing bureaucracy. He faces a for- 
midable opponent in government, even when 
he is endowed with funds and with courage. 
The individual is almost certain to be plowed 
under, unless he has a well-organized active 
political group to speak for him. The church 
is one. The press is another. The union is a 
third. But if a powerful sponsor is lacking, 
individual liberty withers—in spite of glow- 
ing opinions and resounding constitutional 
phrases. 

ADMINISTRATION’S ANTIGUN ACTIONS “PETTY” 


The executive branch of the Govern- 
ment has already begun to move and 
some of its actions can only be described 
as petty. In November 1967, the support 
of the Department of the Army for the 
national rifle and pistol matches at Camp 
Perry, Ohio, were canceled due to 
“economy” reasons. At the time, I called 
this what it was: “A form of savage 
reprisal taken against a large segment 
of the American people because the ad- 
ministration’s gun control legislation 
had not passed the Congress.” 

I did not know it at the time, and 
neither did anyone else, but it was just 
a foretaste of what was to come, 

On June 12, 1968, the Postmaster Gen- 
eral issued an order that all guns shipped 
by parcel post must be labeled “firearms.” 
He also ordered all postmasters not to 
deliver any package with such a label to 
the addressee until the chief law-en- 
forcement official in the locality had been 
notified. Existing law against shipping 
pistols and revolvers by mail was gratui- 
tously extended in this decree to apply 
to sawed-off rifles and shotguns. The 
Post Office Department itself admitted it 
had no power to enforce the labeling 
order. Where, then, was the authority to 
make the rule? 

An editorial in the June 15, 1968 In- 
dianapolis Star summed it up: 

While it appears that this effort will be of 
limited effectiveness, the making of law by 
administrative decree is a very serious matter. 
The Constitution vests the legislative power 
solely in Congress. The Constitution there- 
fore is seriously eroded if the Executive 
Branch can make law and make it stick.“ 


Then, on June 21, 1968, the Depart- 
ment of the Army announced that Gov- 
ernment aid would be ended to pistol 
clubs, and assistance in the future would 
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be limited only to those clubs whose 
members still have their military service 
obligations ahead of them, and this 
under the strictest of rules. “Whose 
marksmanship training would be of 
greatest value to the military services,” 
was a phrase in the order; I wonder who 
let that slip through, because for years 
antigun forces have consistently said the 
marksmanship training program was of 
no conceivable military value. Now it is 
admitted to have some value. 
THE CLIMATE OF HYSTERIA 


Many times more lives are snuffed out 
in auto accidents or from drowning than 
by firearms. Does anyone talk of abolish- 
ing automobiles? Or of prohibiting boat- 
ing and swimming? Of course not—that 
would be silly. Our schools and public 
service organizations, instead, cooperate 
and put heavy stress on driver training 
and traffic safety, on teaching every 
child to swim, and water and boat 
safety. 

Can we ever hope to completely wipe 
out the toll of traffic deaths and those 
caused by engaging in water sports? 
Again, of course not, but through these 
training and safety courses, we do know 
we have cut down on their numbers. 

Cannot the same consideration be ex- 
tended to the 20 million Americans who 
enjoy shooting sports? Every gun orga- 
nization and club I know of—and there 
are literally thousands of clubs and their 
affiliates in the United States—sponsors, 
conducts, staffs, and supports training 
and safety courses in firearms. For some 
reason, this does not seem to make any 
difference. Just ban the guns. 

There is simply a major, concerted at- 
tempt to panic and stampede the Con- 
gress and, in the process, thoroughly 
frighten, confuse and mislead the 
American people as to just what issues 
are involved in this matter. There is 
hysteria attached to this question, prob- 
ably more than on any other that comes 
before the Congress. I remember after 
President Kennedy’s assassination, in 
1963, legislation was introduced that 
would require licensing of all persons 
who could mount telescopic sights on 
rifles. Anyone remotely familiar with 
rifies would have known that many of 
them sold today are already drilled and 
tapped for scope mounting; anyone who 
can use a screwdriver can mount the 
scope. 

Yes, there is hysteria about it; there 
was hysteria in the letter I received say- 
ing quite flatly that if I did not vote for 
stricter gun controls my own life might 
be in danger, and that I might be as- 
preyan om in my own congressional dis- 

ct. 

THE ULTIMATE AIM IS CONFISCATION 


There is also hysteria, carried to its 
ridiculous extreme, for example, in the 
editorials of the Washington Post. This 
paper ran in 1965 a series of 77 consecu- 
tive editorials, for 11 weeks straight, call- 
ing for rigid and repressive firearms con- 
trols. It is back at work again; on June 7, 
1968, on the same day this paper called 
the omnibus Crime bill a “repressive, 
punitive, authoritarian measure,” it had 
this to say—in which it revealed its true 
feelings about firearms; namely, con- 
fiscation: 
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Regarding pistols and revolvers, the con- 
trol should be just as rigid as possible. No 
one ought to be allowed to possess one of 
these weapons, designed only for the killing 
or maiming of human beings, unless he is a 
member of the military, a law-enforcement 
officer or an individual whose peculiar oc- 
cupation and circumstances require him, in 
the judgment of the police, to possess a 
handgun for self-protection. 

In short, private sale of these aaa 
should be ended. Everyone now 
pistol or revolver should be required to —— 
it in to police authorities by a flxed date 
with just compensation, of course. Licensed 
shooting galleries and clubs may be allowed 
to keep such guns under stringent controls 
for target shooting purposes. 

Possession of sporting rifles and shotguns 
should be limited strictly to law-abiding, 
responsible adults; and every one of these 
weapons should be registered, along with all 
sales of ammunition for them. Regulations 
should be formulated also for the responsible 
handling of these firearms, requiring that 
they be kept unloaded and disassembled ex- 
cept when being employed at appropriate 
places for target shooting or hunting. Better 
still, perhaps, they should be kept, as in 
Japan, at gun clubs where they can be ob- 
tained by their owners when actually needed 
for sport. 


And the magazine the New Republic, 
in the issue of June 29, 1968, referring to 
the omnibus crime bill, said: 

It should have been vetoed. * * * the popu- 
lar mood as reflected by the Congress is 
anxious, punitive and shortsighted. 


But 1 week before, in the June 22, 1968, 
issue, an article entitled The Kind of 
Gun Control We Need” said: 

Put simply, private citizens should be dis- 
armed. A modest effort in this direction 
would include the following first steps: No 
person should be permitted to buy or possess 
a hand gun or ammunition for any hand 
gun. Possession of all automatic or semi- 
automatic firearms should be banned. So 
should all rifles. However, licenses for the 
purchase of shotguns for sporting purposes 
could be obtained from the local police chief 
who would be required to enforce certain 
Federal standards. * * * The Defense Depart- 
ment should be directed to grind up all fire- 
arms. * * * Such measures should be accom- 
panied by others to disarm the police of 
lethal weapons. Their casual use of these 
weapons merely invites response in kind. 


Just who is getting “anxious, punitive, 
and shortsighted?” 

The aim is confiscation and all the 
hypocritical talk to the contrary cannot 
disguise it. If not outright confiscation 
by fiat, as the above two statements call 
for, then it will be slow and insidious 
by making firearms ownership a burden 
too heavy to bear. This last tactic is 
already being considered in some metro- 
politan areas, that are talking about 
imposing registration/licensing fees of 
$50 per year per weapon. 

In conclusion, I wish to add two edi- 
torials from the Indianapolis News and 
two from the Indianapolis Star on the 
subject of gun control, plus my own 
recent newsletter on the question of 
violence. The Congress must legislate 
and put new laws on the books only 
under the following conditions: 

First. When new laws are really 
needed, because old ones are unworkable; 
not merely because old ones have never 
been enforced; 

Second, to meet specific objectives and 
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— be detracted by red herring” legis- 
tion; 

Third, only after sound arguments 
have been advanced, and rational judg- 
ment has been employed, free of taint of 
fear and hysteria; 

Fourth, within the framework of the 
Constitution; some rights cannot be 
guaranteed if legislation takes other 
rights away; and 

Fifth, only if it can be unequivocally 
and unquestionably said that the new 
laws, considered in the context of our 
history, our heritage, our role in the 
world, our people as a whole, are really 
what would be best for the United States 
and its citizens. 

The drive for more gun laws is a drive 
that will never really stop until the ulti- 
mate, extreme goal of total personal fire- 
arms confiscation, and total civilian dis- 
armament, has been attained. Total law- 
abiding civilian disarmament and con- 
fiscation; there is a real distinction to be 
made, as surely no one is so naive to be- 
lieve that the criminal will voluntarily 
surrender his weapons, or will volun- 
tarily cease his attempts to get them in 
any way he can. 

The analogy with the prohibition era, 
often made, is quite accurate. Liquor 
was branded a vice and a menace to the 
country. Ban it; all problems will be 
solved. That was the argument and that 
was the solution attempted. To name 
something a vice, arbitrarily, and just as 
arbitrarily move against it, hastily, 
roughshod, without adequate considera- 
tion of the short- and long-range factors 
involved, is not a way to legislate on any- 


The method was counterproductive in 
the case of prohibition, to put it mildly. 
It resulted only in giving organized crime 
yet another opening and another source 
of illegal gains. As it happened then with 
liquor, it could—and would—happen 
again with firearms, if the Congress 
would legislate on the matter without 
making sure the finished product met 
the requirements I have cited above. 

And nothing now under serious con- 
sideration by the Congress comes close. 
: The editorials and the newsletter fol- 
ow: 


NEWSLETTER OF WILLIAM G. Bray, SIXTH DIS- 
TRICT OF INDIANA, WEEK OF JULY 14 TO 
JULY 20, 1968 
The Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse— 

War, Famine, Pestilence and Death—those 

symbolic yet grim apparitions representing 

the scourges of mankind, have been joined 
by a Fifth Horseman in their cataclysmic 
route across the span of human existence. 

This Fifth Horseman is Violence. 
Unrestricted to the battlefield, it is the 

force that almost brought civil war (in 

France); meant slaughter of hundreds of 

thousands in domestic upheaval (Red China 

and Indonesia); crippled and almost halted 
operation of great universities (United 

States); sent pillars of fire and smoke curl- 

ing upwards from major cities (United States 

again); and, yet once more for our own 
country, has given rise to personal fears for 
personal safety that has left streets, parks 
and public places deserted after nightfall. 

What to do about it? 

Appoint a commission and study it? This 
was the Administration’s reaction immedi- 
ately after Senator Robert Kennedy was 
murdered. The Commission was told last 
week, however, that collective violence is “by 
no means a uniquely American problem” and 
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is much worse in totalitarian nations around 
the world. “There are much higher levels of 
collective violence, ly in Latin 
America, Asia and Africa,” said a Princeton 
University professor. He told the Commission 
the United States stands about 40th when 
collective violence in the world’s 114 largest 
countries is considered. 

A note for those who maintain restrictive 
firearms laws cut down on violence: he also 
told the Commission that France, Italy and 
Belgium, all of which have gun laws that 
can only be called repressive, . . have as 
much, if not more, violence than the United 
States.” 

Buy off potential trouble sources? Last 
week, in New York City, to quote from the 
New York Times of July 11, 1968: 

“An angry crowd of 1,500 youngsters 
protesting cutbacks in summer job programs 
erupted into violence outside City Hall yes- 
terday. Some of the youngsters smashed six 
automobiles parked outside City Hall, hurled 
rocks, bottles and broken glass at the police 
and looted frankfurter wagons and news- 
stands in the area. At the height of the dis- 
turbance, bands of youngsters fanned out 
from City Hall Park, smashed several win- 
dows in the nearby Woolworth Building, and 
knocked down and robbed a 50-year-old 
woman assistant to New York State’s Secre- 
tary of State. ... Willie J. Smith, the bearded 
$18,000-a-year director of the city’s Neigh- 
borhood Youth Corps (was) angry at being 
unable to see a high-ranking member of the 
Lindsay administration. Violence that's the 
only thing this city understands,’ he de- 
clared 5 


New York City’s Mayor John Lindsay, 
quoted in the same story, responded with: 

“The disgraceful demonstration at City 
Hall has substantially set back these efforts 
and maybe killed any hope. If so, the young 
men of the city who are jobless this summer 
can place responsibility on the leaders of this 
demonstration who already have jobs.” 

The temptation, and usual practice, to 
blame such things on a stingy, negligent, 
cold-hearted Congress cannot be invoked 
this time. In a companion story, in the same 
issue of the Times, we find the following: 
“Mr. Wirtz,” of course, refers to the U.S. Sec- 
retary of Labor: “In his four-paragraph 
telegram, Mr. Wirtz pointedly reminded Mr. 
Lindsay that the city had not appropriated 
any money for the Youth Corps, which 
received $5.2 million in city aid last year.” 

Blame it on an inanimate object, like the 
gun? This approach has been revived by 
everyone from the Administration on down. 
Oddly enough, it has its roots probably go- 
ing back to the very dawn of man. It is known 
as deodand,“ a legal term meaning, accord- 
ing to Webster, “any property instrumental 
in a person’s death and consequently for- 
feited to the crown, to be used for some 
pious purpose.” 

The great American jurist Oliver Wendell 
Holmes commented on “deodand” in his 
book “The Common Law.” Writing of legal 
procedures in England at the time of Edward 
I (late 13th-early 14th centuries A.D.) he 
called its use examples of “. . . barbarian laws 
at their rudest stage. If a man fell from 
a tree, the tree was deodand. If he drowned 
in a well, the well was to be filled up. It did 
not matter that the forfeited instrument be- 
longed to an innocent person.” In a contem- 
porary, milder form, this is equivalent to a 
child stubbing his toe on a rock, then blam- 
ing the rock for being in his way. 

Blame it on the examples of violence in 
television and in the movies? I find a curious 
double standard here. The same persons who 
say TV and movies encourage violence are 
generally the first to defend the so-called 
“new wave” of films—many of which are 
nothing less than obscene and pornographic 
by any moral code the world has ever 
known—as shining examples of “freedom of 
speech and expression.” 
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I have cited these points to show how 
prevalent, and how much easier it is, to look 
for new excuses rather than own up to past 
mistakes, which same mistakes are still not 
only being committed but compounded. 

Giving tacit approval to what began as 
“civil disobedience,” a dangerous and am- 
biguous terms in any vocabulary, as a ploy 
to win bloc votes or as an excuse to refrain 
from enforcing the laws of the country, and 
making it clear the process of change is 
through the legislatures and the courts, 
started it all. This encouraged those who can 
see no basic difference between part 
in an illegal demonstration or sit-in “because 
we want something” and pitching a brick 
through a jewelry store window, or shoving 
a gun over the counter, and taking a handful 
of watches, “because we want something.” 
Our national leadership gave in, and when 
our country is flayed so hideously as a result, 
the moral courage to admit the errors of a 
few years ago, and attempt to reverse them, 
is simply not to be found. 

John Wilkes Booth was protesting what he 
considered in his own demented mind to be 
an unjust situation. Just what was that 
television program he watched the night be- 
fore he went to Ford’s Theater? 

[From the Indianapolis (Ind.) News, June 
28, 1968] 


Wronc Way on Guns 


President Johnson’s proposal to impose fur- 
ther restrictions on the sale and ownership of 
firearms could seriously impair the ability 
of law-abiding citizens to defend themselves, 

The crime rate in the United States has 
been on the increase since the end of World 
War II. Crimes of violence—assault and bat- 
tery, rape, robbery and murder—have in- 
creased 1,000 per cent in the last 20 years. 
In the face of this development, how is the 
average citizen to defend himself, if and 
when he is attacked by a criminal? 

Proponents of antigun legislation say we 
are no longer struggling on the frontier with 
survival dependent upon the sixgun and the 
repeating rifle. But the teeming asphalt 
jungles of our cities are in many ways more 
dangerous than anything our forefathers 
faced in settling this country. 

Never before has there been so much law- 
lessness or a greater need for the citizen to de- 
fend himself against burglars, bandits and 
roving gangs of hoodlums who prey upon de- 
fenseless people. No conscientious American 
could object to the ban on mail-order sales of 
firearms as a means of reducing the number 
of weapons that fall into the hands of peo- 
ple bent upon violence. But to go beyond this 
would make it too difficult for citizens to pro- 
tect life and property against an element 
which has no regard for law. 

Instead of more laws, what is sorely needed 
is stricter enforcement of existing laws and 
heavier penalties for criminals who use wea- 
pons to terrorize, maim and kill. 


[From the Indianapolis News, June 18, 1968] 
On Gun CONTROL 

The renewed agitation for gun control 
demonstrates once more the ability of the 
liberal community to whip up public emo- 
tion on cue and to screen out issues which 
do not suit the liberal program. 

The assassination of Senator Robert Ken- 
nedy should stir deep-going reflection about 
measures to control acts of criminal violence 
in our society. Permissiveness in dealing with 
anti-social behavior, recent decisions of the 
Supreme Court, exhortations to civil disobed- 
jience, laxness in dealing with revolutionary 
advocates of force, the breakdown of elemen- 
tary morality—all these require some sober 
consideration. 

In the liberal view, however, all such ques- 
tions must be ignored. Public feeling should 
be riveted instead on a single subject—gun 
control. We must, cry a score of commenta- 
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tors, achieve a tough gun control law in 
order to quell the rising tide of violence in 
America. No other issue is mentioned. We 
must pass a rigid gun control law now and 
not turn aside to think about anything else. 

This agitation is very curious. Firearms 
play a contributory role in the general ad- 
vance of crime, and reasonable laws aimed at 
limiting this role should be considered. But 
the evidence across the board reveals that 
firearms do not cause crime; the urge to vio- 
lence comes first, and the choice of weapons 
second, Homicide studies show that the will 
to murder is the central factor, and if a gun 
is not available a knife or a club or a broken 
bottle will be used, 

Obviously, the root of the difficulty is the 
spreading belief that, if some one angers you, 
or you don't like the system,” or there is 
something you want that belongs to some- 
body else, you are justified in resorting to 
violence to fulfill your desires. In increasing 
numbers, people seem to believe they are 
entitled to resort to mayhem and murder and 
feel they have a reasonable prospect of get- 
ting away with it. It is only after that deter- 
mination is made that the choice of weapons 
comes into play. 

If the tide of violence is to be stemmed, 
we must get down to this level, where the 
original decision is made in favor of vio- 
lence. This means imposing external re- 
straints through the courts which severely 
penalize criminal actions, and inculcating 
internal restraints through education and 
example which can hold violent impulses in 
check. It means a new insistence upon dis- 
cipline, self-restraint, and tough treatment 
of thugs and criminals. 

These are conclusions, of course, which lib- 
erals find uncongenial. Since Supreme Court 
softness, repeal of capital punishment, at- 
tacks on the police, “civil disobedience,” and 
general permissiveness are major products of 
liberalism itself, public rethinking of these 
issues would be hostile to the aspirations of 
the liberals. Could that be the reason they 
don’t want to discuss anything but con- 
trolling guns? 


[From the Indianapolis (Ind.) Star, 
June 27, 1968] 
JOKER IN THE DECK 

President Johnson has now asked Con- 
gress for a gun control law which would in- 
clude provisions for confiscating guns from 
“persons considered unfit to own firearms.” 

The proposal is for registration of all fire- 
arms and licensing of all persons possessing 
them. Minimum standards for licensing 
would be set by Federal law, and pressure 
would be brought on the states—through 
threatened withholding of money from the 
Federal Wildlife and Conservation Trust 
Fund—to enact laws meeting those standards. 
The Federal law would be applied in states 
not complying. 

The licensing requirements would prohibit 
gun possession by “alcoholics, narcotics ad- 
dicts, convicted criminals, those considered 
mentally incompetent, and other persons 
considered unfit to own firearms.” 

This is exactly what is feared by many if 
not most of those who oppose sweeping gun 
control laws. There would be created the 
machinery with which government officials 
could decide which persons should not have 
guns—and seize guns from such persons. 

It would be machinery by which all the 
people could be disarmed. 

It would be a fine thing to keep guns out 
of the hands of criminals, if it could be done. 
It can’t be done, however, by a law prohibit- 
ing criminals from guns. If they 


were not already lawbreakers they would not 
be categorized as criminals, 

We can see the wisdom of preventing pos- 
session of guns by persons legally adjudged 
to be mentally incompetent. Note that we 
said “legally adjudged,” which is quite a dif- 
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ferent thing from being “considered” to 
be such. 

Who can say what sort of persons might be 
“considered” to be mentally incompetent? 
Even more broadly, what sort of persons 
might for other reasons be “considered unfit” 
to possess firearms? The terms “alcoholic” 
and “narcotic addict” are broad and, in the 
absence of precise medical diagnosis, ambig- 
uous. 

This proposed law thus would set apart 
uncalculated numbers of people from whom 
police would be authorized to confiscate any 
guns they possessed, on the basis that they 
were “unfit” to have them. 

Once this principle were established, the 
next step would be to authorize confiscation 
of guns from persons not having a satisfac- 
tory reason to own them. 

Next would come the confiscation of guns 
from all persons not considered to need them. 
This would pretty well narrow the legal pos- 
session of guns down to those in the business 
of enforcing the law, guarding property or 
high officials, in the armed forces, and so on. 
The people at large would be disarmed. 

After all this, the criminal still would not 
be disarmed. He would be reduced to steal- 
ing guns from government stores, but he 
would manage to do it, The unarmed people 
would be completely at his mercy. 

This brings us to the rationale for such 
drastic gun control proposals as this one. 
The clamor for gun controls has arisen pre- 
cisely because government has failed to pro- 
tect the people effectively from the violence 
of armed lawbreakers. That is why it is logi- 
cal to predict that the controls would be 
made more sweeping and more stringent, step 
by step, in pursuit of the vain effort to reach 
and disarm lawbreakers by this method. 

Every time a firearm is used in violence, 
even if used only to threaten, the law 1s 
broken, What is needed is more effective en- 
forcement of the laws against violence and 
the myriad assortment of other defined crim- 
inal acts. 

That is the way to cut down the toll of 
murders and woundings, not only by shoot- 
ing but by use of other weapons as well. 


— 


From the Indianapolis (Ind.) Star, June 19, 
1968 


AIMING AT THE WRONG TARGET 


A widespread outburst of calls for strong 
gun control law raises the possibility of un- 
wise legislation passed in the heat of excite- 
ment. But worse than that it diverts atten- 
tion from the real problem of murder and 
other crime and violence. 

If new and stronger Federal gun laws are 
enacted, the pleaders for such laws and many 
other people will sit back with a sigh of 
relief, believing that a great victory has been 
won and Americans at last are saved from 
armed assailants. 

It won’t be so. As a matter of fact, strong 
new gun laws won’t make much difference 
at all to murderers, armed robbers and thugs 
and such. The main difference it will make 
to them is that their victims will be some- 
what less likely to be armed. 

The current wave of enthusiasm for gun 
laws was touched off by the shooting of 
Senator Robert F. Kennedy. There has been 
much writing about the gun used by the 
alleged assassin. But in all the outpouring 
of words about the deed we saw no mention 
of how the alleged assassin arrived at the 
scene of the murder. 

He probably came by automobile. 

Dr. Martin Luther King Jr. also was mur- 
dered with a gun, a fact which started at 
that time a wave of demands for gun laws. 
An automobile used by the prime suspect 
figured very prominently in the presumed 
planning and execution of that killing, and 
in the killer’s getaway. 

The point we have been leading up to is 
that all automobiles are registered, and this 
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has been so for decades. They are promi- 
nently tagged with their registration num- 
bers. Sales are regulated, and every transac- 
tion is noted in the official records. There 
are many laws regulating the ownership and 
use of them. 

Every person who operates an automobile 
is required to be licensed. In most states the 
license is issued only after demonstration 
of fitness and ability to drive, which must 
be repeated periodically. 

Has all of this regulation of automobiles 
prevented the use of them as tools of crime, 
or prevented accidental automobile deaths? 
Quite obviously it has not. 

The automobile is an essential tool in 
many kinds of crime, and a common tool 
in almost all kinds, from murder on down. 
It is sometimes used as a murder weapon. 
It was reported the other day to the Amer- 
ican Medical Association convention that 
more than 500 Americans are killed annually 
in high-speed auto chases of criminal sus- 
pects. 

Do criminals have difficulty acquiring 
automobiles? Last year there were 436,561 
Officially recorded thefts of automobiles. 

Last year 53,100 Americans, including 9,300 
pedestrians, were killed in accidents involv- 
ing motor vehicles. 

Facts and figures plainly demonstrate that 
the registration and regulation of automo- 
biles does not keep them out of the hands 
of criminals, nor of juveniles, drunkards, 
drug users or incompetents. Regulation of 
ownership and drivers probably does reduce 
accidents to some degree, though we have 
no way of knowing how much. 

Similarly it cannot be expected that gun 
control laws will keep guns out of the hands 
of murderers and other criminals, nor put 
any effective damper on their activities or 
on violence involving guns. 

Laws in themselves do not prevent crime. 
They are only instruments for punishing 
crime, thereby removing criminals from so- 
ciety and deterring would-be criminals by 
the threat of punishment, It is in the en- 
forcement of laws—not in making them— 
that America has fallen short. 

Efforts to regulate and control the tools 
of crime and violence are, in the main, di- 
gressions from the primary task of control- 
ling criminals and perpetrators of violence. 
It is to this task that greatly intensified 
effort must be applied. 


PRAISE FOR CHARLES H. SILVER 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 18, 1968 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, it pleases 
me to share with the friends of Charles 
H. Silver, consultant to the mayor of 
the city of New York, the pleasure I re- 
ceived in reading the letter sent to him 
by the Minister for Foreign Affairs for 
the State of Israel, Abba Eban. 

The text of the letter follows: 

JERUSALEM, 
May 22, 1968. 
Hon. CHARLES H. SILVER, 
Municipal Building, 
New York, N.Y. 

Dear CHARLES: During the recent visit 
home of our Consul General in New York, 
Mr. Michael Arnon, I had the opportunity 
of hearing from him again of your con- 
tinued efforts and exertions on our behalf. 
With his return to New York I have asked 
him to forward this letter to you as an ex- 
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pression of my warm feelings and deep 
appreciation. 

The recent untimely death of Cardinal 
Spellman reminded us all, if indeed such a 
reminder were necessary, of the truly yeo- 
man service you have personally rendered 
to the cause of Israel through your articulate 
and informed spokesmanship of Israel's 
sovereign revival, the significance of its re- 
stored nationhood within the perspective of 
history, and the universal implication of its 
human drama. 

Throughout the two decades of Israel’s in- 
dependent existence you have not only main- 
tained your own steadfast support and devo- 
tion to our cause, but have spared no effort 
in canvassing sympathy and assistance in 
areas vital for Israel’s welfare and progress. 

It is with these thoughts in mind that I 
write these lines expressing sentiments 
that are shared. I know, by the Government 
and the people of Israel. Please accept the 
enclosed Victory Medal as a token of our 
friendship and appreciation. 

With kindest personal regards, 

Yours sincerely, 
ABBA EBAN. 


WHO'S HE KIDDING? 


HON. JAMES V. SMITH 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 18, 1968 


Mr. SMITH of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, 
recent attempts by the Johnson-Hum- 
phrey administration to implement re- 
duction in Federal spending is producing 
some rather interesting examples of mis- 
guidance and inefficiency. The elimina- 
tion of Saturday mail for instance is in 
opposition to the will of the House of 
Representatives as witnessed by a vote 
taken on the matter recently, which was 
accomplished in full view of the fact that 
the Congress had raised postage rates. 

There are many meaningful reductions 
in spending that can be made and at 
the same time eliminate questionable 
practices and duplication. A recent edi- 
torial by the Lawton Constitution, Law- 
ton, Okla., addresses this matter most 
intelligently and I submit it for the 
Recor for consideration by the Members 
of the House: 

WHo’s HE KIDDING? 

President Johnson reluctantly agreed to a 
$6 billion reduction in federal spending in 
return for Congressional approval of a big 
tax increase to alleviate a mounting fiscal 
crisis. Now the time has come to make the 
cutbacks. 

Predictably, the Administration in this 
election year is putting the economy knife 
into the bone and muscle where it hurts the 
most, rather than whacking away at the 
blubber evident in the welfare-poverty pro- 
grams. 


A prime example is the announced elimina- 
tion of all Saturday mail deliveries in city 
residential areas, and the closing of nearly 
350 fourth class post offices. By cutting where 
it hurts, the President is making a point that 
economy is being practiced. 

However, a closer look at federal spending 
shows there is no cutback in the poverty 
programs where the Adminstration hopes to 
reap strong support for the Democrats at 
election time. Locally, the poverty board has 
just voted large pay boosts for administrative 
personnel, some as much as $1,400 a year. 
Most increases amounted to 15 to 20 per 
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cent, almost unheard of in private industry. 
At the same time, complaints were being 
heard that poverty funds were not seeping 
down to the real needy. 

President Johnson may fool some of the 
people by drastically reducing essential 
public services, but he will have a hard time 
convincing most voters of his sincerity when 
the “savings” obviously are being diverted to 
vote-producing programs. 


CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK 
HON. JOHN C. KLUCZYNSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 17, 1968 


Mr. KLUCZYNSKI. Mr. Speaker, this 
year marks the 50th anniversary of the 
proclamation of independence of Estonia, 
Latvia, and Lithuania. This year also 
marks the sad 28th anniversary of en- 
slavement of Baltic nations by Soviet 
Russia. The Soviet Union invaded the 
Baltic States on June 15, 1940, and took 
over Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia by 
force of arms. These three peace-loving 
republics have been suffering in Russian 
Communist slavery for 28 years. 

Since 1940, when the U.S.S.R. incor- 
porated into its territory the sovereign 
states of Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania, 
the Soviets have hoped that the Baltic 
issue would gradually drift into oblivion. 
This has hardly been the case. The Baltic 
community in the free world has never 
ceased to keep world opinionmakers in- 
formed on the plight of Estonians, Lat- 
vians, and Lithuanians living under the 
drab and regimented Soviet system. 

During the past 28 years of Soviet over- 
lordship, there have been periods of mass 
deportations, breaking up of families, and 
even outright genocide. In an attempt to 
integrate the Balts, the Soviets have 
initiated vigorous russification drives de- 
signed to thwart Baltic nationalism and 
eradicate the memory of the rich na- 
tional heritage of Estonia, Latvia, and 
Lithuania, 

Fifty years ago, when proclaiming their 
independence, the Baltic States had high 
hopes of embarking upon a road toward 
a new destiny. These hopes were shat- 
tered by Soviet neocolonialism. The na- 
tional quest for a form of government 
that would allow all citizens to live in 
dignity and enjoy personal freedom came 
to an abrupt end with Soviet occupation 
in 1940. 

Yet the spirit of man cannot be 
shackled forever. This summer from July 
14 to July 20 millions of Americans and 
East Central Europeans again observe 
Captive Nations Week. I join with the 
many Americans whose homeland lies in 
these Baltic States in marking those two 
anniversaries—one bright and one dark. 

These Americans who are descendants 
of Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia, many 
of whom reside in my district in Chicago, 
have become great citizens of this Re- 
public. Through their spirit and heritage, 
they have contributed to the American 
democracy. 

I join with free men everywhere in 
praying that the liberty of their home- 
land may soon be restored to them. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


THE MYTH OF THE SCHOOL OF 
FOREIGN SERVICE 


HON. DONALD E. LUKENS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 18, 1968 


Mr. LUKENS. Mr. Speaker, next Oc- 
tober marks the beginning of the 50th 
anniversary year of the school of foreign 
service at Georgetown University. As the 
Nation’s oldest institution for the train- 
ing of men and women for careers in 
both diplomacy and trade, this school 
has produced an impressive number of 
graduates. 

Presently the administration and fac- 
ulty of the school are conducting an in- 
tensive examination of its curriculum. 
Calling upon the country at large to as- 
sist them in this, they have had publi- 
cized various articles offering different 
suggestions as to improvements in the 
school. 

Mr. Donald P. Panzera, a member of 
the academic committee of the school of 
foreign service, has written a provoca- 
tive and knowledgeable essay in which he 
argues that a school is more than a name, 
a building, and a catalog. It must pro- 
vide an education and the quality of its 
graduates is the test of its effectiveness 
as an institution of learning. 

The first student to enroll in the school 
of foreign service, Hon. Harry Sandager, 
later became a Republican Member of 
Congress from Rhode Island. For years 
the teacher of American Government in 
the school was the Honorable David I. 
Walsh, U.S. Senator from Massachusetts. 
For decades the school has had a close 
and fruitful relationship with our Na- 
tion’s Government. Because of the sig- 
nificance of this development in the his- 
tory of the school of foreign service, not 
only to other colleges and universities 
with international affairs programs but 
also to those intending to prepare them- 
selves for service abroad, I place the 
article, which appeared in the March 
issue of the Courier, in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

THE MYTH OF THE SCHOOL OF FOREIGN 
SERVICE 
(By Don Panzera) 

Hanging above the main entrance to the 
building that bears his name, partially hid- 
den by large white pillars, is the “Edmund 
A. Walsh Memorial.” That Father Walsh is 
now dead has been fairly well substantiated, 
but rumors persist that the school that he 
founded lives on. These rumors are hearsay 
and therefore inadmissable as proper evi- 
dence of the existence of the so-called “Ed- 
mund A, Walsh School of Foreign Service.” 
Some students have discovered rumors that 
the alleged School is contemplating the revi- 
sion of its curriculum. Similar rumors ap- 
peared last year, and now the smart money 
is saying that curriculum reform can't be 
hurried through the sacred halls of proce- 
dure before 1973. Since those students now 
have so much money riding on the value of 
their education, and since the curriculum 
does have bearing on the quality of that 
education, they decided to pursue the latest 
rumors as far as possible. The following is 
based on their findings. 

The School of Foreign Service is a myth, 
existing only in the minds of a few admin- 
istrators and students unwilling to face the 
fact that they attend a non-school, There 
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was a time when the School did indeed exist, 
the time when it earned a reputation diffi- 
cult to kill and made it impossible to lay 
away without arousing violent protest. But 
the difficult is being achieved and the pro- 
testors are being checked. In 1960, the Middle 
States Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools made the following observations 
about the SFS: 

“The most troublesome question is 
whether this unit is really a school at all; 
or whether it is a kind of social science 
major that in most cases spans three depart- 
ments ... the School of Foreign Service has 
no faculty of its own, no library of its own, 
no admissions policy of its own, not even a 
building or reading room exclusively its 
own, 

“. , the terminology of school, dean, di- 
rectors, chairmen, and majors does not, in its 
present context, fully reflect the actual op- 
erations and practice. . If the school is to 
regain its former prestige, someone must 
have the authority to develop its curriculum, 
its university status, its admissions policy, 
and its public relations.” 

Certainly the situation has not improved 
in the past eight years of confusion and 
drift. In some ways the Dean’s Office has 
been reduced to the status of University VP 
in charge of add-drops. The Dean must bar- 
gain with the famed “feudal barons” in the 
departments, It is generally acknowledged 
that the departments are oriented toward 
liberal arts variety majors leading to gradu- 
ate degrees in that particular major. Of 
course there is no “International Affairs” 
department, and faculty who identify with 
that major are hold-overs from the Walsh 
era and very much out of favor today. 

The question remains to be answered, 
what is a school without a faculty, without 
a bank account, a library, admissions policy, 
or building of its own? Before the Anschluss 
with the College in 1951 it had all these 
things except a building, and it had the 
money to build one. The School’s relation to 
Georgetown University consisted of the fact 
that it granted a degree under the University 
charter and rented space from the University 
for its classrooms, etc. Since 1951, the School 
has come under the domination of the cen- 
tral administration and the autonomous 
faculty departments. The department chair- 
men, for instance, hire faculty members, 
assign them to courses, and even determine 
the syllabi of SFS courses (by way of the 
teacher of that course). A personally effec- 
tive Dean can often get his way about what 
goes on in his school, but he must get the 
approval of department chairmen and the 
Academic Vice President of the University 
to make meaningful changes. Father Fitz- 
gerald’s proposed reform, by which the 
departments of history, government, and 
economics would come somewhat under 
supervision of the SFS Dean has been allowed 
to die a slow, unnoticed death. The depart- 
ments opposed the change. 

The School of Foreign Service today lacks 
the institutional power and, more impor- 
tantly, it lacks the will to effect substantial 
reform. It sits in Nevils passing into history. 

Who speaks for the School of Foreign Sery- 
ice? Those who should direct the School deny 
that a problem exists. Their chief concern 
at the moment is coming up with satisfac- 
tory answers to the pesky questions the 
Middle States will ask when it returns in 
1970. The idea that the Middle States in- 
tends to help the school evaluate its edu- 
cation seems to have slipped by unnoticed. 
The fact that Freshmen are bored or dis- 
gusted, probably both, raises no question of 
Self-evaluation in their minds. The problem 
must lie with the Freshmen. 

Who speaks for the School of Foreign 
Service? It has no faculty, and the few 
teachers around who still identify with the 
School have cried out from the wilderness 
and have been mostly ignored. There are 
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other teachers who are important to the 
School because of the positions they hold 
in their departments. At least one of these 
would like to burn the School down. If he 
can find a school to burn down, more power 
to him! 

Do the students speak for their school? 
The students, who are “organized” into that 
absurd historical accident known as the 
“East Campus Student Council?” Does that 
social events mediation board speak for the 
SFS students? 

Yet amid all the ambiguities and hierar- 
chical claptrap, there is the matter of ru- 
mors of curriculum reform. The issue of cur- 
riculum reform appeared last year and was 
properly subdued lest anything dangerous 
happen because of all the excitement. This 
year it was promised that a faculty cur- 
riculum committee would be formed to con- 
sider the matter. Five months later the com- 
mittee has not yet been appointed. The eco- 
nomics department has done all manner 
of wondrous things considering curriculum 
reform, but the history department has re- 
ceived no notice that any reform is being 
contemplated. It is understood that this sort 
of thing must not be rushed, In fact, the 
latest rumor is that nothing will be done 
before 1973, even if every last Freshman dies 
of boredom. Due process and all. 

As Dean Sebes pointed out last May, there 
can be no piecemeal revision of the curric- 
ulum. Since that time, however, the distinc- 
tion between East Campus and College Eng- 
lish sections has been eliminated. The SPS 
requirement of Freshman logic has been 
changed to read “Philosophy and Logic,” and 
of course no aspiring phil y teacher is 
going to bother with something as mundane 
as logic. Recently the SFS required course 
of U.S. Constitution and Government has 
been made interchangeable with the College 
American Government course by the govern- 
ment department and with the approval of 
the Dean. The latter is a course designed 
by government majors. Although this deci- 
sion may be rescinded, the threatening im- 
plications for the SFS are clear, 

Fortunately, piecemeal changes have not 
been undertaken so that the non-committee 
on curriculum reform may take an over- 
view of the needs of a “foreign service” edu- 
cation. Other rumored non-changes in the 
curriculum include the abolition of Dr, Da- 
vids’ U.S, History and Diplomacy course and 
its replacement by the College American 
History course, to be taught by Professors 
Walsh, Brown, and Davids. A course in U.S. 
Foreign Relations would become elective for 
students studying International Affairs in 
the non-School of Foreign Service. The fact 
that Dr. Davids is one of the non-School’s 
more respected teachers and a carry-over 
from an earlier day has not been allowed to 
prejudice the case in his favor. The Inter- 
national Law course taught by Professor 
O’Brien, head of the Institute of World Pol- 
icy, is also believed to have fallen from favor 
and is rumored on the way out. 

The most spectacular rumor of change has 
the acceptance of Advanced Placement cred- 
it for the Development of Civilization course. 
This would spare the best history students 
the burden of sitting through what is prob- 
ably the most valuable course taught at this 
university. And this would be only a step 
toward the easing out of the course alto- 
gether. 

Facts which might corroborate these ru- 
mors include the dismissal of Professors 
Giles, Quigley, and Davids from the non- 
School's Executive non-Faculty. Quigley, 
Giles, and Fr. Kelly of Psychological Services 
have also been removed from the Standards 
Committee. In neither case were the ten- 
ured faculty members given notice of their 
non- ip on the committees. They 
bts a it accidentally. Due process and 


The judgment that the School lacks guid- 
ance seems premature. Someone has enacted 
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non-piecemeal curriculum changes while 
non-appointing a committee to study com- 
prehensive reform. Someone has been easing 
influential faculty members out of positions 
they have long held. All these changes have 
been made amid official silence and sancti- 
monious mysticism. Like Imperial Britain, 
the SFS may be in a “fit of absentminded- 
ness,” and like Imperial Britain, someone is 
guiding her destiny unseen and generally un- 
known. We all may judge the glory we are 


gaining. 

The School of Foreign Service is suffering 
no “identity crisis.” There is no School of 
Foreign Service. It is a myth propagated to 
add lustre to the reputation of Georgetown 
University. It has no teachers, no books; it 
has students only because they believe them- 
selves to be its students, Its curriculum is 
being steadily eroded, so that many wonder 
what differentiates it from The College. Many 
of the courses it still calls its own are taught 
by teachers who identify with their depart- 
ments and the Graduate School, and who 
have no comprehension of what it means 
to teach an integrated approach to the study 
of international affairs in the manner dreamt 
of in the catalogue. The School of Foreign 
Service has been colonized since 1951, and 
soon it will be ready for annexation into the 
College. 

Optimists among us may refer to it as “the 
once and future School.” As long as the Ad- 
ministration perpetuates the myth of its ex- 
istence, there is a slight chance of its resur- 
rection. Very slight. Quigley may not be im- 
mortal. Resolutions will do nothing unless 
backed up by radical action, and the time 
is now, if indeed there is any time at all, The 
School has no books, no teachers. The stu- 
dents are all it has. 


TRANSPORTATION, USA 
HON. CHESTER L. MIZE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 18, 1968 


Mr. MIZE. Mr. Speaker, I am pleased 
to call the attention of my colleagues to 
“Transportation, USA,” a handsome and 
pithy leaflet just published by the U.S. 
Information Agency for worldwide dis- 
tribution. 

It is a noteworthy “first,” being the 
initial publication in a comprehensive 
series the Agency plans to issue on im- 
portant aspects of American life. 

I am especially pleased to salute the 
author, Stanley Hamilton, a former Kan- 
san and a graduate of the University of 
Kansas. Mr. Hamilton, a former reporter 
for the Kansas City Star who was direc- 
tor of the publications staff of the U.S. 
Department of Transportation when he 
wrote the leaflet, is now director of gov- 
ernment and public affairs for the Na- 
tional Association of Motor Bus Owners 
here in Washington. 

By unanimous consent, I include the 
text of “Transportation, USA” with my 
remarks, as follows: 

‘TRANSPORTATION IN THE UNITED STATES 

President Lyndon B. Johnson: “Two cen- 
turies ago the American nation came into 


being. Thirteen sparsely populated colonies, 
strung out along the Atlantic seaboard for 
1,300 miles, joined their separate wills in a 
common endeavor. Three bonds united them. 
One was the cultural bond of a single lan- 
guage. There was the moral bond of a thirst 
for liberty and democratic government. There 
was the physical bond of a few roads and 
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rivers, by which the citizens of the colonies 

in commerce. Two centuries 
later the language is the same. The thirst 
for liberty and democracy endures, The phys- 
ical bond—that tenuous skein of rough trails 
and primitive roads—has become a powerful 
networks on which the prosperity and con- 
venience of our society depend. In a nation 
that spans a continent, transportation is the 
web of union.” 

Transportation in its many forms made 
and makes the United States what it 1s. 
Crisscrossing the nation are nearly 6.4 mil- 
lion kilometers of turnpikes, other highways, 
roads and city streets, nearly all of them 
paved. Railroads move on 550,400 kilometers 
of steel rail, Commercial airlines fly some 
373,000 kilometers of domestic routes and 
countless more internationally. Tow vessels 
and their barges navigate some 40,000 kil- 
ometers of rivers and streams. Approximately 
1.6 million kilometers of pipelines, both 
above and below the surface of the land, 
carry oil and gas. A thousand oceangoing 
merchant ships flying the U.S. flag are regu- 
lar callers at world ports and link Ameri- 
can coastal cities to one another. 

This is transportation, an activity that 
provides for the livelihoods of 9.5 million 
Americans and is one of the largest in the 
nation in total expenditures for goods and 
services, 

There are 81 million privately owned pas- 
senger automobiles (compared with 25.5 mil- 
lion when World War II ended), 142,000 taxi- 
cabs and 2.4 million motorcycles for the 64 
million kilometers of road. Four out of every 
five of the nation’s 60 million families own 
an automobile apiece, and 12 million of 
them have two or more per family. Every 
year, these people travel 1,150 million kil- 
ometers, using 190,000 million liters of gas- 
oline. Each year, 7 million of these vehicles 
wear out and are scrapped, but in the past 
few years an average of 9 million new ones 
have been produced and 1 million others 
imported. To produce these 9 million ve- 
hicles, the assembly lines consume 18.2 mil- 
lion metric tons of steel, 2,750,000 metric tons 
of iron, 1,370,000 metric tons of natural and 
synthetic rubber and 445,000 metric tons of 
aluminum, not to mention numerous other 
raw materials. 

As if 81 million automobiles weren't 
enough traffic, there are 16.5 million trucks, 
ranging from small single units to giant 
combination vehicles with five or more axles, 
plus more than 300,000 buses. More than 
15,000 companies, most of them small, are 
used in the trucking industry. Bus lines 
number 1,400. 

Thundering right alongside the highways, 
in most cases, are the railroads with their 
nearly 2 million freight cars of various types 
(some with capacities of almost 240 metric 
tons), 20,000 ger cars and 28,000 diesel 
locomotives (which have reduced the num- 
ber of picturesque steam locomotives in use 
from 60,000 in the 1920s to a mere 25 today). 
Some of the 580 or so railroad companies 
range over thousands of kilometers of track- 
age, others run only fractions of a kilometer. 
Not only are the railroads the country’s 
largest haulers of freight, mall and ex- 
press—with some 42 percent of the total— 
but they carry more than 100 million persons 
a year, mostly in short commuter rides to 
and from work. 

Next are the barge lines, with their heavily 
laden tows often covering the rivers almost 
from bank to bank. In all, 18,000 barges and 
4,000 towboats are used in this business. 

Gas and petroleum pipelines are another 
important segment of the transportation 
complex, And being built is a pipeline 
through which coal will be pumped 440 
kilometers from mine site to an electric 
power-generating plant, starting in 1970. In 
the planning stages is a similar pipeline 
which will grain. 

Overhead are the ubiquitous airplanes. 
Nearly 2,400, half of them jetliners, are 
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flown by the commercial airlines—11 coast- 
to-coast trunk lines, 12 regional carriers, 10 
charter operators, three all-cargo lines and 
several hundred small companies offering 
limited passenger and freight service with 
small planes, The biggest passenger carriers, 
these lines combined carry more than 100 
million persons a year on domestic flights 
and on 12 million trips to and from almost 
all the other nations of the world. Further 
crowding the U.S. airways are more than 
100,000 planes in general aviation, that is, 
all civil flying except that performed by the 
airlines, 

A key to the future success of the U.S. 
transportation system is in growing coor- 
dination among the different modes. A prime 
example is piggybacking, whereby entire 
highway trailers make their journey by 
truck, then by rail and then by truck again. 
Another is containerization, making possible 
the speedy transfer of a fully loaded metal 
container from truck, to rail, to ship, to 
plane. 

Perhaps the major factor in the success of 
the American transportation system is the 
tradition of close industry-government co- 
operation and partnership. The federal De- 
partment of Transportation, with its 95,000 
employees, serves as the main promotional 
arm for the industry and as the overseer of 
safety. Promotion is represented by funds to 
help build the massive national superhigh- 
way system, to help in constructing and ex- 
p airports, to help shipowners build 
and sail their vessels, to help the airlines 
develop and acquire supersonic jets, to help 
barge operators by keeping the rivers and 
waterways open, to help with harbor develop- 
ment and to help conduct research into pos- 
sible future forms of transportation. Freight 
and passenger rates and fares, plus operating 
routes, are actually arrived at by the carriers 
themselves with a goal of reasonable earn- 
ings. But standing by to make certain that 
the traveling and shipping public is not dis- 
advantaged in any way are three strong fed- 
eral regulatory agencies—the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, the Civil Aeronautics 
Board and the Federal Maritime Commission. 
Working closely with them, each of the 50 
states has one or more agencies of its own 
dealing with carriers operating within its 
borders. 

What of the future? Says Alan S. Boyd, 
Secretary of the Department of Transporta- 
tion: 

“The demands for transporting people and 
goods in the future will most certainly in- 
crease. This means we will need bigger and 
faster types of vehicles than we now have. 
And it means exciting new forms of trans- 
port, some already being developed, that will 
revolutionize the nation—and the world.” 

STANLEY HAMILTON, 
U.S. Department of Transportation. 


KEYSTONE EMPLOYEES SUPPORT 
DOMESTIC STEEL LEGISLATION 


HON. HAROLD R. COLLIER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 18, 1968 


Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, more than 
7,500 employees of the Keystone Steel 
& Wire Co., of Peoria, and their families 
have submitted to me petitions urging 
congressional action to help curb the 
abuses and excesses which have per- 
mitted foreign steel production to con- 
sume so great a share of our domestic 
market. 

The petitioners pointed out that in 
1967 steel imports reached a record of 
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11.9 million tons and based on current 
trends, 1968 will see this figure increase 
an alarming 40 percent to nearly 17 mil- 
lion tons. During all of 1964, only 4 years 
ago, there were less than 6% million 
tons imported to our country. 

As an indication of the mutual con- 
cern they share for the general welfare 
of the Nation’s steel industry and its 
ability to provide job opportunities for 
its many thousands of men and women 
employees, they addressed this petition 
to me as an Illinois member of the House 
Ways and Means Committee. 

They declared that they are American 
citizens whose mode of living, and social 
and economic progress are determined to 
a large degree by the vigor of the Ameri- 
can steel industry. Many of them are di- 
rectly employed by various domestic steel 
firms, Any decline in domestic steel pro- 
duction has an immediate effect on pay- 
checks. Others depend upon the payrolls 
generated by the domestic steel industry 
as a source of funds for the sale of their 
own products and services, the support 
of their schools, churches, businesses and 
entire fabric of the community. All of 
them share a deep concern for the eco- 
nomic stability and defense capability of 
the United States of America. 

The petitioners further stated that 
they do not seek the abolition of free 
world trade, only the opportunity for 
domestic steel companies to compete 
equitably. 


ST. PETERSBURG STUDENT DANNY 
BRADLEY PUTS RIGHT TO DIS- 
SENT IN PROPER PERSPECTIVE 


HON. WILLIAM C. CRAMER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 18, 1968 


Mr. CRAMER, Mr. Speaker, at a time 
when student uprisings both in this coun- 
try and abroad are receiving widespread 
attention in the press, it comes as a 
breath of fresh air to find that there are 
indeed young people in this country who 
do not concur in this type of activity. 

Following my remarks is a guest edito- 
rial written by Mr, Danny Bradley, a St. 
Petersburg High School student, whose 
views on the proper function of higher 
education are most welcome. 

This guest editorial, which appeared in 
the St. Petersburg Evening-Independent 
of June 20, 1968, is a part of that news- 
paper’s program of encouraging com- 
ments from students on topics of general 
interest. In addition to commending Mr. 
Bradley for his very fine editorial, I think 
the St. Petersburg Evening-Independent 
should likewise be complimented for 
making this space available to students 
in the Tampa Bay area of Florida. 

Mr. Bradley’s guest editorial follows: 
WHEN Dissent BECOMES AN UPRISING 
(By Danny Bradley) 

All across the country this year, there 
have been student uprisings. They have 
ranged from Columbia and the usually 
placid Florida State to the perennial trouble- 
spot of Berkeley, Calif., and countless others, 
Many rebellions were serious, but none as 
troublesome as those in other countries 
where in two cases (France and Czecho- 
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slovakia) they succeeded in causing anxiety 
and change in even the highest citadels of 
federal power. But at what point does in- 
nocent student dissent become a criminal 
student uprising? 

No one disputes a student’s right to protest 
what he considers wrong—peacefully. Pro- 
tests at Florida State were against censor- 
ship and at Columbia they were against the 
building of a gymnasium in a Negro play- 
ground, There are a great number of things 
every citizen should protest against and 
this is their right, 

Even so, the right to dissent does not in- 
clude arson, vandalism and the coercion of 
a large university by a small minority of 
the student body. Most student dissent is 
peaceful; but sometimes, especially at Co- 
lumbia, it has gotten out of control and ir- 
reparable damage has been done. At Colum- 
bia buildings were burned, offices ransacked 
and destroyed, and campus Hfe disrupted 
for over a week. The sole function of a 
college is education and anything that in- 
terrupts this function unduly should be dis- 
posed of as quickly and efficiently as possible. 

Yet when moves of this type are activated 
at long last, more cries of protest than ever 
before are heard. Amazingly, such protest 
even comes from the victimized majority. 

College plays a large part in anyone's life 
who is lucky enough to attend, and if a stu- 
dent is expelled from one college his future 
academic career is usually ruined, But there 
is a point where one person’s or group’s ac- 
tion infringes on the rest of the campus too 
much. At that point, they must be dealt 
with severely. Perhaps, if this action is taken 
sooner in the future, once again there will 
be peace on our campuses. 


ON THE SUBJECT OF VIOLENCE 
HON. ROY A. TAYLOR 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 18, 1968 


Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, as never 
before America needs discipline. As never 
before we need to practice and teach 
patriotism. As never before we must 
teach respect for the laws of our land 
and the flag that flies over it. There is 
nothing that our Government can do 
that will so effectively restore the con- 
fidence of the American people and the 
respect of the people of the world than to 
show that it means business in demand- 
ing and enforcing a return to law and 
order. The people of America today are 
looking for leaders who will make use of 
all force necessary to stop street violence 
and organized civil disobedience and 
riots and provide law protection for in- 
nocent victims and law enforcement 
across our Nation. 

A thought-provoking and sensible edi- 
torial appeared in the McDowell News, 
of Marion, N.C., entitled “On the Sub- 
ject of Violence.” I recommend this edi- 
torial to my colleagues: 

ON THE SUBJECT oF VIOLENCE 

It is utter nonsense to supinely accept the 
judgment frequenty voiced by both foreign 
and domestic critics that violence in the 
United States is the symptom of a critical 
and perhaps fatal breakdown in the moral 
fiber of our people who are now senselessly 
engaged in dismantling the legal, economic 
and social structure of our society. It is es- 
pecially ludicrous when violence and law- 
lessness in the U.S. is looked upon with shock 
in countries such as France, very nearly em- 
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broiled in a civil war of her own; Germany, 
with an unparalleled record of brutality; Rus- 
sia, with one of the most barbaric back- 
grounds in world history, or other communist 
countries whose governments are founded on 
the concept and daily practice of oppression 
and brutal disregard for the value of human 
life. 

Violence of the type that could one day 
precipitate World War III exists in China, in 
Cuba, and in the Middle Eastern countries 
from whence came the twisted mind and the 
hatred that felled Senator Kennedy. But, the 
fact that there are few countries in the world 
with a national record justifying their throw- 
ing rocks at the United States does not ex- 
cuse in any way what is happening here or 
explain it. Far from being too violent, it may 
be that the people of the U.S. are not violent 
enough, This country has gone further along 
the way of advancing the cause of individual 
freedom and opportunity than any other 
nation in history. This has been our national 
purpose and the reason why millions of the 
world’s oppressed came to our shores. Per- 
haps the American people have leaned too 
far over backwards to avoid any semblance of 
violent oppression of the individual’s free- 
dom. Perhaps this is why leaders in educa- 
tion and government and the courts have, by 
their collective action, fashioned the new 
“policy of permissiveness” that encourages 
individual, as well as mob, license and under- 
mines the rule of law—the basis of liberty 
itself. 

It seems to many that what we are ex- 
periencing in the United States is not a sick- 
ness of our society, but rather what will 
prove to be in the perspective of history, a 
relatively short period of confusion concern- 
ing the proper application of legal and eco- 
nomic principles vital to the life and develop- 
ment of a free society. Certainly, the vast 
majority of Americans support our institu- 
tions which haye more successfully than any 
others in the world secured human freedom 
within a framework of order and material 
abundance. Most people voluntarily live ac- 
cording to standards of behavior that do not 
outrage the rights, property, and lives of 
those around them. Laws are really only 
necessary for the small minority who don’t 
have the desire, judgment, or responsibility 
to make such standards part of their own 
behavior. Such people must be controlled. 
For example, it is beyond understanding why 
a great center of learning, such as Columbia 
University in New York City, and the nearly 
18,000 students attending it, should have 
been left at the mercy of a program of terror, 
false imprisonment, criminal trespass, and 
extortion as instituted by a couple of hun- 
dred hard-core members of a militant left- 
wing student organization. 

There is no future in a policy of law en- 
forcement which allows a mob or a well- 
organized group of any kind to do what 
would be patiently a crime if it were under- 
taken by an individual. The alleged goodness 
of the cause being pursued does not change 
the imperative need to stop with the force 
of police power those who go beyond the 
law. There is much evidence that public sen- 
timent is changing, but the drift toward 
anarchy is something that cannot be stopped 
overnight. Public policy follows public opin- 
ion, but, with the president having an- 
nounced his retirement, strong leadership 
cannot come from the top until after a new 
administration takes office March 4 of next 
year. 

In the meantime, new laws will not solve 
the problem. As an example, the most re- 
strictive gun legislation in the world may 
disarm the law-abiding citizen, but it will 
never stop the criminal or the deranged per- 
son from firing an assassin's bullet, The fu- 
ture of the United States lies in upholding 
the freedom and security of the law-abiding 
individual and implementing the will of the 
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people to enforce decent standards of be- 
havior upon those few who have no stand- 
ards of their own. 


RETIREMENT OF THE LAST NAVY 
FLYING BOAT 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 18, 1968 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, on 
July 12, 1968, it was my privilege to par- 
ticipate in an historic ceremony at the 
U.S. Naval Air Station, Patuxent, Md., 
on the occasion of the retirement of the 
last Navy flying boat from active service. 
The famed SP-5B Martin Marlin was 
flown from the Naval Air Station, North 
Island, San Diego, Calif., last week for 
delivery to the Smithsonian Institution 
for the proposed National Armed Forces 
Museum. 

The retirement of the flying boat 
marks the end of an era in aviation, as 
well as in naval, history. I can think of 
no chapter in American history that 
speaks more eloquently of the courage 
and vision of the men of our armed 
services and I trust that I can be ex- 
cused for recalling that the people and 
industry of southern California have con- 
tributed substantially to realizing the 
dreams of our early naval aviators. 

In the hope that the spirit of adven- 
ture which these brave men passed on 
to us may continue to inspire future 
generations, I would like to include here 
the remarks made by the Honorable 
John Nicholas Brown, Regent of the 
Smithsonian Institution and former As- 
sistant Secretary of the Navy for Air, on 
accepting the last flying boat from Vice 
Adm, Thomas F. Connolly, U.S. Navy 
Deputy Chief of Naval Operations (Air). 

As chairman of the National Armed 
Forces Museum Advisory Board, Mr. 
Brown has devoted considerable study 
to implementing Public Law 87-186 au- 
thorizing expansion of the Smithsonian 
Institution’s facilities for portraying the 
contributions which the Armed Forces 
of the United States have made to the 
development of this country. 

If this Nation is to maintain its role 
of leadership among the nations of the 
world, we must seek continually to re- 
new the spirit of valor and sacrifice which 
made America great. I am proud to join 
with Mr. Brown in acknowledging the 
many contributions to the betterment of 
man made by the men and women of our 
Armed Forces. I echo his hope that the 
Congress will move to provide necessary 
further legislation to authorize estab- 
lishment of a National Armed Forces 
Museum Park—hopefully in time to per- 
mit the new museum to play a meaning- 
ful role in the coming commemoration 
of the bicentennial of the American 
Revolution as provided for under Public 
Law 89-491, approved July 4, 1966. 

Mr. Brown’s remarks follow: 
REMARKS BY JOHN NICHOLAS BROWN, REGENT 

OF THE SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION AND 

CHAIRMAN OF THE NATIONAL ARMED FORCES 


MUSEUM ADVISORY BOARD, ON THE OCCASION 
OF ACCEPTING THE LAST P5M FLYING BOAT 
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In U.S. Navy Commission, NAVAL Arr STA- 
TION, PATUXENT RIVER, JULY 12, 1968 


Today I feel as though I were back on fami- 
liar territory. For three years—from 1946 to 
1949—1I was privileged to be part of the Navy 
team as Assistant Secretary of the Navy for 
Air, For all of my life, I have shared—as an 
American—a deep pride in the stirring ac- 
complishments of our Navy and Marine air 
arms, so I am fully aware that, at this very 
moment, we are witnessing in a real sense the 
end of an era in aviation history. 

The passing of the flying boat from the 
naval service is akin to the retirement of the 
horse from the cavalry. It will be difficult to 
image our Navy without a single fiying boat, 
Slow, sometimes ungainly when out of her 
element, but always graceful in flight, the 
float plane holds a special significance—an 
historical nostalgia—to the sea service which 
no wheeled aircraft can ever replace. 

I was still in my teens when, nearly fifty 
years ago, the NOA made aviation history in 
the first aircraft flight across the Atlantic, 
In those days it took a flying boat to accom- 
plish what we of today take so much for 
— as @ normal occurrence of everyday 

e: 

What an incredible amount of history has 
been written in the sky—and now in outer 
space—over the intervening years! I cannot 
help but feel that time in a way has over- 
taken us, for now I find myself a participant 
in writing finis to a chapter in the history of 
aviation that I witnessed in its entirety, one 
that was opened by the vision and fortitude 
of men such as John Rodgers, Jack Towers, 
Albert Read, Dick Richardson, Albert Cun- 
ningham, Roy Geiger and others of their 
breed, the early aviators, Navy and Marine— 
not to mention my fellow regent of the 
Smithsonian, Jerry Hunsaker, who helped 
provide the technical genius that opened the 
sky to exploration by man after eons of 
earth-bound existence. 

Within a lifetime, I have seen the birth— 
and now the retirement—of the sea plane, 
while in the wings, a new generation literally 
is poised for flight to the moon. 

To be a part of all this—no matter how 
fleeting—is enough to satisfy the most ardent 
thirst for adventure. 

In ceremonies held in San Diego, at the 
commencement of this historic last flight, Ad- 
miral Karaberis dedicated this P5M to the 
youth of America. I can think of no more fit- 
ting tribute to the last of the flying boats. 
The words of Admiral Karaberis are espe- 
cially appropriate to this plane’s future with 
the Smithsonian, 

The National Armed Forces Museum—of 
which this plane will be a part—has been 
envisioned by the Congress as an inspira- 
tional monument to the contributions which 
the Armed Forces of the United States have 
made to the development of this country. 
The hardships endured, the valor and sacri- 
fice called forth, the demands placed upon 
the full energies of our people—yes, these 
shall be shown, But so, too, must we dem- 
onstrate the extensive peacetime contribu- 
tions which our armed forces have made to 
the advance of human knowledge—in sci- 
ence, nuclear energy, polar and space ex- 
ploration, electronics, engineering, aeronau- 
tics, and medicine, to name just a few areas 
in which the military and naval services have 
Played so vital a role in national growth and 
in working for the betterment of man. 

In the final analysis, the history of Amer- 
ica’s armed forces reflects the philosophy, 
the achievements, and the aspirations of the 
nation as a whole, for traditionally our uni- 
formed services have been instruments, not 
masters, of national policy. 

As science and technology advance, accom- 
panied by sociological and economic change, 
there is compelling need for a deeper public 
understanding of the role of the armed forces 
in a free, democratic society. 
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The new museum will be more than a 
mere collection of historic artifacts—impor- 
tant as these may be. A vital element of the 
Armed Forces Museum will be devoted to 
scholarly research into the meaning of war, 
its effect on civilization and the role of the 
armed forces in maintaining a just and last- 
ing peace by providing a powerful deterrent 
to war. 

Amidst the conflicting and often-confusing 
ideologies competing today for the minds of 
men, we cannot afford to forget the valor and 
the sacrificial service of our forebears. The 
future of America lies in the hands of our 
youth. Their inclination to carry forward 
the spirit of daring and adventure—and to 
meet the challenge of the future—exempli- 
fied by the history of naval aviation, will be 
nurtured in no small way by what we pass 
on to them. 

It is my earnest hope and aspiration for 
the people of this country that the Armed 
Forces Museum, so dedicated to the history 
and accomplishments of our armed forces, 
will be given the further necessary legisla- 
tive approval in the 91st Congress. 

Admiral Connolly, on behalf of the Smith- 
sonian Institution, I accept this historic 
aircraft with great pride for future display 
in the National Armed Forces Museum Park. 
I assure you that we are mindful of its sig- 
nificance as an example of the continuing 
contributions which you, sir, and all the 
men and women of our Navy and Marines 
make to the well being and to the security 
of our Nation. 


VISTA GAINS RECRUITS AS THE 
PEACE CORPS LAGS 


HON. DON EDWARDS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 18, 1968 


Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, in its 4-year existence, VISTA, 
the volunteer arm of the Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity, has made remark- 
able contributions to the war on poverty. 
A July 4 New York Times article, writ- 
ten by Joseph A. Loftus, offers some in- 
teresting reflections on this national 
volunteer effort. Mr. Loftus feels that 
the surge of applicants to join VISTA 
indicates that America’s youth is acutely 
aware of the challenges presented by 
the poor of our Nation. What is more 
important, America’s youth is deter- 
mined to meet that challenge. 

I was interested to learn that VISTA’s 
budget allows for only 5,000 volunteers. 
This is less than a third of the Peace 
Corps capacity, yet VISTA has been 
getting more applications than the Peace 
Corps. From my State of California there 
are at present 488 VISTA volunteers 
working across the Nation. These volun- 
teers are counseling juvenile delin- 
quents, working with low-income neigh- 
borhoods, mobilizing the poor around 
neighborhood centers, and providing tu- 
torial and referral services. Their con- 
tribution is extremely valuable. 

I urge my colleagues to strongly sup- 
port this Office of Economic Opportunity 
program. On the basis of the excellent 
work of VISTA in California and across 
the Nation, I certainly will support this 
national volunteer effort. 

I insert the full text of the New York 
1 article in the Recorp at this 
point: 
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VISTA GAINS RECRUITS AS THE PEACE CORPS 
LAGS—OUTGOING CHIEF OF VOLUNTEERS SAYS 
YOUTH IS CONCERNED WITH DOMESTIC PROB- 
LEMS 

(By Joseph A. Loftus) 


WASHINGTON, July 3.—The Peace Corps’ 
recruiting lag apparently reflects a sharpened 
awareness of challenges to be met at home 
rather than a cooling of youths’ desire to 
serve. 

Some of the evidence supporting that 
analysis is the surge of applicants to join 
Volunteers in Service to America (VISTA), 
a program of the Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity. The program has more volunteers 
than its budget can absorb. 

VISTA is in many respects the domestic 
eounterpart of the Peace Corps. Its yolun- 
teers not only deal with poverty and ig- 
norance, as Peace Corps volunteers do; their 
task is complicated as well by racial dis- 
crimination. 

“It’s a great generation,” said William H. 
Crook, VISTA’s retiring director, discount- 
ing reports that disillusionment with the 
Vietnam war had “turned off” young people 
with respect to all Government service. 

“This is the first year we have not only 
met but exceeded our goals,” Mr. Crook said. 
He is about to go overseas himself as Ambas- 
sador to Australia. 


RESULTS OF POLLING 


The Peace Corps’ recruiting goals for the 
coming year are lower than they were a year 
ago, and the agency foresees greater recruit- 
ing expense to meet the lower goals. 

For this condition the corps has borne a 
variety of criticisms, but professional polling 
on the campus suggests that the causes of 
the lag lie beyond the Peace Corps control. 

The chief causes appear to be a combina- 
tion of antagonism toward Vietnam policy 
and a looking homeward at events such as 
Negro protests and the slaying of the Rey. 
Dr. Martin Luther King Jr. 

“The pendulum of history has swung from 
Africa, Asia and Latin America to Harlem, 
Hough and Appalachia,” said a VISTA of- 
ficial. “It is becoming increasingly difficult 
for college students to concentrate on youth 
in Malawi when they know children are 
starving in Mississippi, or to focus on Latin- 
American problems when Puerto Ricans and 
Mexican-Americans are rejected by racists 
in our own land.“ 

Hough is a Negro section of Cleveland. 

Jack Hood Vaughn, the Peace Corps Di- 
rector, while not conceding any long-term 
decline in volunteers during recent testi- 
mony before the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, said that in travelling around 
the United States he found “a detectable 
move for isolation.” 

“An increasing number of people are say- 
ing, ‘since we do not or have not been able 
to solve our own problems, perhaps we had 
better focus more attention and resources 
on our own problems at home before we con- 
tinue our effort to save the world,’” he said, 

These comments stirred the interest of the 
committee chairman, J. W. Fulbright, Demo- 
crat of Arkansas, who is a friend of the 
Peace Corps and a foe of the war. He wanted 
to know if the war was the basic cause of a 
change in attitudes of the American people. 

“I think,” replied Mr. Vaughn, “they are 
just as disturbed by the racial problems in 
our society. Certainly, the people I talked 
to are, the volunteers are, and more espe- 
cially in the past few weeks. 

COLLEGE STUDENTS’ VIEWS 

The exchange took place at a hearing on 
April 23, just 19 days after the murder of Dr. 
King in Memphis. 

A recent Gallup Poll of college students, 
conducted under contract with the O.E.O., re- 
ported: 

“Racial problems are regarded by half of 
the nation’s college students as the greatest 
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single social challenge their generation will 
face between now and the year 2000. 

“When students who expressed an interest 
in either VISTA or the Peace Corps were 
asked which program they would prefer, 
both programs scored equally well. 

“A majority of those students whose par- 
ents’ annual income exceeds $10,000 indicate 
a. preference for the Peace Corps, while a 
majority of students whose parents earn less 
than $10,000 prefer the VISTA program. 

“Students who expressed an interest in 
serving VISTA and the Peace Corps were 
asked why they preferred the program they 
did. Three-fourths of the VISTA group said 
that ‘it helps the United States first.” Among 
those who preferred service in the Peace 
Corps, the largest single reason mentioned 
was that it provided ‘an opportunity for 
travel.'.” 

The Louis Harris polling organization, 
under a contract with the Peace Corps, asked 
some questions inspired by published criti- 
cisms of the corps. After a poll of a thousand 
college seniors last December, it reported: 

“The Peace Corps itself has been success- 
ful in not equating its existence with sup- 
port or opposition to Vietnam. By 64 per 
cent to 18 per cent, the seniors reject the 
idea that: ‘If you really are strongly op- 
posed to the war in Vietnam, the Peace Corps 
is probably not interested in having you 
join’ ” 

INEVITABLE FALLOUT 


However, the Harris organization also con- 
cluded that “the inevitable fallout of an 
anti-government position on the war has 
oo an impact on attitudes toward the Peace 

rps. 

“One-quarter of the seniors agree that 
‘a lot of people who might have joined 
the Peace Corps a few years ago are staying 
away because of their opposition to United 
States policy in Vietnam’,” it said. 

There are contributory causes to the peace 
corps’ recruiting problem. 

“One of them is age,” said the Harris re- 
port: “The Peace Corps has been in existence 
for seven years; and, even with all the good 
things it has done, it would be difficult to 
say the world situation has greatly improved 
in this period.” 

“While no fault of the Peace Corps, of 
course, this sense of discouragement is 
bound to gradually dim the excitment and 
high expectations for an organization that 
began with such high hopes for change.” 

VISTA is not yet four years old. It has 
room for only 5,000 volunteers, less than a 
third of the Peace Corps capacity, but it 
has been getting more applications than the 
Peace Corps. 

VISTA put 1,900 persons into training in 
June. Its June applications were 120 per 
cent over last June's. 

“We can fill all our scheduled training 
classes through next December with no new 
applications at all,” a VISTA official said. 


CANDIDATES FOR RETIREMENT 


HON. DONALD RUMSFELD 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 18, 1968 


Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, the 
90th Congress recently enacted, and the 
President signed into law, a measure 
providing for a 10-percent income tax 
surcharge and a $6 billion spending re- 
duction. At the same time, however, this 
Congress is preparing to further extend 
agricultural legislation which will pour 
additional millions into a losing battle 
to reduce crops, with full knowledge 
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that the bulk of this money goes to those 
farmers who have the least need. The 
Chicago Tribune has stated the case in 
a manner which I commend to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues: 
CANDIDATES FOR RETIREMENT 

The Senate agriculture committee has ap- 
proved a four-year extension of the federal 
subsidy programs that pay farmers to reduce 
crop production. A one-year extension was 
voted by the House agriculture committee. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — HOUSE 


By the end of this year the government 
will have paid farmers nearly 12 billion dol- 
lars since 1961 for not growing wheat and 
feed grains. Yet, on the same day the Senate 
committee acted on the extension, the De- 
partment of Agriculture estimated this year’s 
wheat crop will set a new all-time record and 
be 29 per cent larger than the average crop 
in the years 1962 thru 1966. This year’s corn 
crop is forecast as the second biggest of 
record, 15 per cent larger than average. 

With the nation’s economy strained to the 
breaking point by excessive government 
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spending, Congress has been forced to enact 
a 10 per cent income tax surcharge and call 
for a 6-billion-dollar spending cut. This 
emergency action seems to have escaped the 
attention of the agriculture committees of 
Congress. They blithely go on approving bil- 
lions of more dollars for crop reduction, while 
crops grow larger and larger. 

The members of these committees may 
think they are making hay with the farmers 
by such wasteful extravagance, but come 
next November they may find the voters have 
decided to retire them to pasture. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES—Friday, July 19, 1968 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 

Rev. Jack P. Lowndes, Memorial Bap- 
tist Church, Arlington, Va., offered the 
following prayer: 


They that wait upon the Lord shall 
renew their strength—tIsaiah 40: 31. 

Lord, we wait upon Thee for Thou art 
the living God, who alone knowest the 
secrets of time and space. Help us to 
achieve the good things prepared for 
those who cooperate with Thee and fol- 
low Thy will. Work by Thy spirit upon 
this Nation and the world that the ener- 
gies of man may be turned from all that 
is destructive, and dedicated to peace and 
freedom for all men. 

We pray Thy blessings upon this body 
of Representatives who have such great 
responsibility. Help them to be honest 
with themselves, open to all truth, and 
humble enough to seek and follow Thy 
will 


In the midst of the complicated situa- 
tions of life and the unsolved problems 
of the world, deliver us from a sense of 
futility. Help us to know that God's 
power has never been obstructed by dif- 
ficulties nor His love limited by the con- 
fusion of human plans. Help us to turn 
toward the resources of God and make 
larger use of spiritual powers. 

In His name. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. Ar- 
rington, one of its clerks, announced that 
the Senate agrees to the amendments of 
the House to a bill of the Senate of the 
following title: 

S. 510. An act providing for full disclosure 
of corporate equity ownership of securities 
under the Securities Exchange Act of 1934. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed with amendments in 
which the concurrence of the House is 
requested, bills of the House of the fol- 
lowing title: 

H.R. 18366. An act to amend the Vocational 
Education Act of 1963, and for other pur- 
poses. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendments to 
the bill (H.R. 17023) entitled “An act 
making appropriations for sundry inde- 
pendent executive bureaus, boards, com- 
missions, corporations, agencies, offices, 
and the Department of Housing and 
Urban Development for the fiscal year 


ending June 30, 1969, and for other pur- 
poses,” requests a conference with the 
House on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses thereon, and appoints Mr. Mac- 
NUSON, Mr, ELLENDER, Mr. RUSSELL, Mr. 
HOLLAND, Mr. Pastore, Mr. ANDERSON, 
Mr. ALLOTT, Mrs. SMITH, and Mr. HRUSKA 
to be the conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendments to 
the bill (H.R. 18366) entitled “An act 
to amend the Vocational Education Act 
of 1963, and for other purposes,” requests 
a conference with the House on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses there- 
on, and appoints Mr. Morse, Mr. YAR- 
BOROUGH, Mr. CLARK, Mr. RANDOLPH, Mr. 
WILLIAMS of New Jersey, Mr. NELSON, Mr. 
Prouty, Mr. Javits, Mr. Dominick, and 
Mr. Murpuy to be the conferees on the 
part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate disagrees to the amendments of 
the House to the bill (S. 3710) entitled 
“An act authorizing the construction, 
repair, and preservation of certain pub- 
lic works on rivers and harbors for navi- 
gation, flood control, and for other pur- 
poses,” requests a conference with the 
House on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses thereon, and appoints Mr. Ran- 
DOLPH, Mr. Youna of Ohio, Mr. MUSKIE, 
Mr. GRUENING, Mr. JORDAN of North 
Carolina, Mr. Cooper, Mr. Fone, and Mr. 
Morpxry to be the conferees on the part 
of the Senate. 

The message also announced that Mr. 
FANNIN was appointed as a conferee on 
the bill S. 20, an act to provide for a 
comprehensive review of the national 
water resource problems and programs, 
and for other purposes, and that Mr. 
ALLOTT was excused as a conferee on the 
foregoing bill. 

The message also announced that Mr. 
CANNON be appointed an additional con- 
feree on the bill (S. 3293) entitled “An 
act to authorize appropriations during 
the fiscal year 1969 for procurement of 
aircraft, missiles, naval vessels, and 
tracked combat vehicles, research, de- 
velopment, test, and evaluation for the 
Armed Forces, and to prescribe the au- 
thorized personnel strength of the Se- 
lected Reserve of each Reserve com- 
ponent of the Armed Forces, and for 
other purposes.” 


THE REVEREND JACK P. LOWNDES 


Mr. BRINKLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 


The SPEAKER, Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BRINKLEY. Mr. Speaker, St. 
Francis of Assissi, a favorite of Pope 
John, taught that it is better to love than 
to be loved and better to minister than 
to be ministered unto. 

So it is that the State of Georgia takes 
pride in her splendid sons of the minis- 
try who exemplify this spirit, particu- 
larly those who have left our State in 
this calling for other places of service. 

As a new Member of this body, I have 
been very fortunate to have had the op- 
portunity to visit many churches of the 
Washington, D.C., area and to have ob- 
served several such Georgians in the per- 
formance of their ministry. 

I have heard the words of Rev. James 
Bruner, and those of Rev. Lester Cor- 
nett; and today I have heard again the 
measured, simple eloquence of Rev. Jack 
Lowndes, of Arlington Memorial Baptist 
Church, as he opened this House with 
prayer. 

He exemplifies that which is good in 
man and translates his beliefs into the 
living of his life. Earlier this week, 
“Sonny” MONTGOMERY, our excellent col- 
league from the State of Mississippi, sent 
a Prayer Breakfast notice to all Mem- 
bers and referred to a poem quoted by 
Congressman JOHN ZwacH at the previ- 
ous meeting, which is particularly apt in 
describing Brother Lowndes. 

Td rather see a sermon than hear one any 
day. 

ra retnae one should walk with me than 
merely show the way. 

The eye’s a better pupil and more willing 
than the ear; 

Fine counsel is confusing, but example's 
always clear; 

And the best of all the preachers are the 
men who live their creeds. 

For to see the good in action is what every- 
body needs. 


So it is I am grateful today for Rev. 
Jack Lowndes and other men like him of 
good example. 


HOUSE REDUCTIONS IN 1969 BUDG- 
ET EXCEED THE $10 BILLION BUT 
NOT THE $6 BILLION GOAL 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to make an announcement to the 
House which I think is of some signifi- 
cance. 

As Members know, the tax-expendi- 
ture reduction law commits the legisla- 
tive and executive branches to a reduc- 
tion of at least $10 billion in the Presi- 
dent’s fiscal 1969 budget appropriation 
and authority requests. Including three 
bills reported from the Committee on 
Appropriations yesterday and today, the 
House has made reductions of $11.6 bil- 
lion. We have more than accomplished 
the goal as to reductions in new budget 
requests, and we have yet to report on 
the foreign aid bill and the closing sup- 
plemental bill. 

So, Mr. Speaker, we should achieve a 
total cut in new requests in the House of 
between $12 and $13 billion. 

The goal in the law for expenditure 
reductions is $6 billion. I do not now see 
that we are going to achieve the $6 bil- 
lion cut in expenditures in the individ- 
ual bills. Including the three bills report- 
ed yesterday and today, House actions 
will have achieved an expenditure cut, 
according to our best estimates, of $3.7 
billion—quite short of the $6 billion tar- 
get—but with the foreign aid cut we 
will raise the total to probably about $4 
billion. Of course, under the law the 
President will have to take whatever ad- 
ditional measures that are necessary to 
achieve the $6 billion cut. 

Mr. MONAGAN. Mr, Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield to the gentleman 
from Connecticut. 

Mr. MONAGAN. When you are refer- 
ring to the $10 billion cut, is that a cut 
in budget requests? 

Mr. MAHON. It is a cut in new budget 
requests of more than $10 billion. It is 
$11.6 billion as of today with the bills 
which we have just processed through 
the committee. 

Mr. MONAGAN. What is the cut in 
actual expenditures? 

Mr. MAHON. The reduction in actual 
spending of about $3.7 billion is a cut be- 
low the estimated expenditures in the 
President’s budget. 

Mr. Speaker, I will later seek permis- 
sion to extend my remarks to the Exten- 
sions section of today’s Record and in- 
clude a bit more detail and supporting 
tabulations. 


THE LATE HONORABLE PATRICK M. 
MARTIN 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, it is my sad 
duty to inform the House of Representa- 
tives of the death of our former esteemed 
colleague, the Honorable Patrick Minor 
Martin of California last evening, July 
18, 1968, at Riverside, Calif. 

It is my understanding that burial will 
be in Arlington National Cemetery either 
Monday or Tuesday of next week and 
that there are to be graveside services. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — HOUSE 


Pat Martin was elected to the House 
of Representatives in November 1962, 
from the 38th District of California and 
served with distinction during the 88th 
Congress. He was a member of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary and the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

Pat was a devoted public servant and 
greatly admired and respected by all of 
those who had the privilege of knowing 
him, I feel honored to have been his 
friend and to have served with him in 
the House of Representatives. 

Pat Martin was born in Norfolk, Nebr., 
on November 25, 1924. He attended Riv- 
erside Junior College and was a gradu- 
ate of the University of California at 
Berkeley and the Hastings College of 
Law, San Francisco. He was a veteran 
of World War II. 

Pat is survived by his loyal wife Pa- 
tricia. and their five children. I know they 
have the deep and heartfelt sympathy of 
Pat’s friends everywhere. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I 
make the point of order that a quorum 
is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum is 
not present. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 269] 
Ashley Herlong Price, Tex. 
Ayres Holland Resnick 
Bush Kirwan Rhodes, Pa. 
Collier Kornegay Teague, Tex. 
Edwards, La. Laird Tunney 
Evins, Tenn. McFall 
Fino re 


Moo: 
Hansen, Wash. Morse, Mass. 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall, 411 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


JOINT SELECT CONGRESSIONAL 
COMMITTEE TO INVESTIGATE 
QUESTIONS RAISED BY ASSASSI- 
NATIONS OF DR. MARTIN LUTHER 
KING, JR., AND SENATOR ROBERT 
F. KENNEDY 


Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
rise at this time to call the attention of 
my colleagues to a special order which 
I took last night after a rather lengthy 
session in which I outlined my reasons 
for introducing legislation to establish a 
commission of eight members, four from 
this body and four from the other body, 
to investigate matters relating to the as- 
sassinations of Dr. Martin Luther King, 
Jr., and Senator Robert F. Kennedy. 

In this connection, Mr. Speaker, I am 
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particularly interested in the study by 
Members of this House that would re- 
view the following items: 

U.S. immigration laws; passport and 
visa regulations procedures; U.S. treaties 
on extradition, laws or agreements cover- 
ing international police cooperation; and 
the vulnerability of our international 
borders and shores. 

And of more particular interest the 
possibility of conspiracy involving na- 
tionals of foreign countries and/or U.S. 
citizens in an effort to commit crime in 
this country and arrange for escape of 
criminals to other nations. 

My remarks can be found beginning 
on page 22126 of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp of Thursday, July 18. 


RESIGNATION OF MR. LEE MORSE 


Mr. REES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REES. Mr. Speaker, as a member 
of the House Banking and Currency 
Committee, it has been a privilege and 
a pleasure to have worked with Mr. Lee 
Morse, who has served as chief coun- 
sel of the committee for over 4 years. 
Lee recently resigned from this post to 
open up his own law office here in Wash- 
ington. Our committee has lost an ex- 
tremely able young man. 

I was most fortunate to have had 
Lee’s advice and assistance when, as 
a member of the Subcommittee on 
Domestic Finance, I worked very closely 
with him on major legislation affecting 
banking and the savings and loan indus- 
try. In the recent Savings and Loan 
Holding Company Act, a most compre- 
hensive piece of legislation, I found Lee 
to be of great help with his thorough 
knowledge of both the industry and the 
regulatory agency. 

Lee Morse, a native of Georgia, holds 
a master’s degree in business admini- 
stration and a bachelor of laws degree 
from. Emory University in Atlanta. He 
is a Korean war veteran and, prior to 
coming to the Banking and Currency 
Committee, Lee held important staff 
positions with the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission and the Comptrol- 
ler of the Currency. 

An exceptionally personable individ- 
ual, Lee combines good judgment with 
singular technical ability. We will all 
miss him, but wish him success in his 
new venture. 


POSTAL SERVICE 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, I was shocked 
at the recent decree by the Post Office 
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Department to the effect that mail serv- 
ice would be curtailed and small post 
offices serving rural communities would 
be closed. 

This fantastic and bland announce- 
ment comes so soon after postal rate in- 
creases that it leaves the American peo- 
ple bewildered and dismayed. We are 
experiencing difficulty already in prompt 
mail delivery throughout the country. 
Add to that the discharge of thousands 
of employees and chaos in mail service 
could result. Postal employees are experi- 
encing crowded conditions, impossible 
schedules, and shortages of personnel in 
many areas. This is no time to cut per- 
sonnel and close post offices. 

Mr. Speaker, the Post Office Depart- 
ment needs all of its present personnel 
and even additional personnel to handle 
the ever-increasing volume of mail. 

When we are wrestling with the grave 
problems of the ghetto and urbanization, 
it is incredible that the Post Office De- 
partment would close post offices in rural 
communities and small towns. The Agri- 
culture Department is conducting a cam- 
paign to encourage rural people to re- 
main on the land and here we have the 
Post Office taking the opposite course. 

The Post Office Department has the 
money to operate at the present level. It 
is not a question of financing. Mr. Speak- 
er, this looks like an effort to blackmail 
and intimidate the Congress. 


IN SUPPORT OF THE POLICE IN THE 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, I 
listened with great interest to the re- 
marks of the gentleman from Oregon 
with reference to the Police Department 
here in the District of Columbia. 

I believe it is only proper to say, as 
one who has had rather direct contact 
with that Department over a period of 
years, that I believe there is entirely too 
much loose talk about and criticism of 
the Police Department here in the Na- 
tion’s Capital. 

Mr. Speaker, we are fortunate that we 
have a recognized and outstanding corps 
of police officers serving the people in 
the Nation’s Capital. I would like to hear 
someone some time express some grief 
over the needless killing of many coura- 
geous young men who wear the blue uni- 
form, and make it safe for the general 
public—including Members of the Con- 
gress—to live and work in this com- 
munity. Too often do we hear them la- 
ment the certain things which are not 
put into proper focus. 

Mr. Speaker, I commend the Chief of 
Police, John Layton, and the men of 
his Department for the continuing good 
work that they are doing. I hope that 
others who feel the same way will speak 
out in their behalf. We are fortunate to 
have our dedicated Metropolitan Police 
officers serving us so well. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — HOUSE 


APPOINTMENT OF CONFEREES ON 
S. 3710, AUTHORIZING PUBLIC 
WORKS ON RIVERS AND HARBORS 
FOR NAVIGATION AND FLOOD 
CONTROL 


Mr. FALLON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to take from the Speaker’s 
table the bill (S. 3710) authorizing the 
construction, repair, and preservation of 
certain public works on rivers and har- 
bors for navigation, flood control, and for 
other purposes, with amendments of the 
House thereto, insist on the House 
amendments, and agree to the confer- 
ence asked by the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Maryland? 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, is this request to go to 
conference and disagree with the Senate 
version? 

The SPEAKER. It is to insist upon the 
position of the House. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw 
my reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mary- 
land? The Chair hears none, and ap- 
points the following conferees: Messrs. 
BLATNIK, Jones of Alabama, WRIGHT, 
EDMONDSON, JOHNSON of California, 
CRAMER, HARSHA, and Don H. CLAUSEN. 


STATE FIREARMS CONTROL 
ASSISTANCE ACT OF 1968 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House resolve itself into the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union for the further considera- 
tion of the bill (H.R. 17735) to amend 
title 18, United States Code, to provide 
for better control of the interstate traffic 
in firearms. 

The motion was agreed to. 

IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 


Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill H.R. 17735, with 
Mr. Rooney of New York in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. When the Commit- 
tee rose on Wednesday, July 17, 1968, 
the Clerk had read through the first sec- 
tion ending on line 4, page 1 of the bill. 

If there are no amendments to this 
section, the Clerk will read. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that further reading 
of the bill be dispensed with, that the 
bill be considered as read and open to 
amendment at any point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, reserv- 
ing the right to object, I would like to 
direct a question to my dear friend, the 
gentleman from New York. 

Is it his purpose at some time later in 
the day to limit debate on this bill? 

Mr. CELLER. I have no present inten- 
tion of limiting debate today. 

Mr. DINGELL. I am much troubled by 
the prospect that we might find our- 
selves in the position that we have at 
times found ourselves in when we have 
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limited debate and where in the consid- 
eration of amendments the authors who 
offer them in good faith, because of the 
limitation of time, have not even been 
able to discuss their amendments and 
explain the purposes thereof. 

I hope the gentleman from New York 
will protect the membership of this body 
from that kind of situation happening 
again. 

Mr. CELLER. I assure the gentleman 
that I will try to protect the rights of 
Members in speaking on their amend- 
ments in every reasonable way that I 
can. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, further re- 
serving the right to object, I would sug- 
gest to the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. CELLER] at least to start on the 
amending process and limit his request 
to the individual sections of the bill. 

Mr, CELLER. I would inform the 
gentleman that section 2 is practically 
the entire bill. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw 
my reservation of objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. CELLER]? 

There was no objection. 

The remainder of the bill is as follows: 

FINDINGS AND DECLARATION 

Sec. 2. (a) The Congress hereby finds and 
declares— 

(1) that there is a widespread traffic in 
firearms moving in or otherwise affecting 
interstate or foreign commerce, and that the 
existing Federal controls over such traffic 
do not adequately enable the States to con- 
trol this traffic within their own borders 
through the exercise of their police powers; 

(2) that the ease with which any person 
can acquire firearms (including criminals, 
juveniles without the knowledge or consent. 
of their parents or guardians, narcotics ad- 
dicts, mental defectives, armed groups who 
would supplant the functions of duly con- 
stituted public authorities, and others whose 
possession of such weapons is similarly con- 
trary to the public interest) is a significant 
factor in the prevalence of lawlessness and 
violent crime in the United States; 

(3) that only through adequate Federal 
control over interstate and foreign commerce 
in these weapons, and over all persons en- 
gaging in the business of importing, manu- 
facturing, or dealing in them, can this grave 
problem be properly dealt with, and effec- 
tive State and local regulation of this traffic 
be made possible; 

(4) that the acquisition on a mail-order 
basis of firearms by nonlicensed individuals, 
from a place other than their State of resi- 
dence, has materially tended to thwart the 
effectiveness of State laws and regulations, 
and local ordinances; 

(5) that the sale or other disposition of 
firearms by importers, manufacturers, and 
dealers holding Federal licenses, to nonresi- 
dents of the State in which the licensees’ 
place of business are located, has tended to 
make ineffective the laws, regulations, and 
ordinances in the several States and local 
jurisdictions regarding such firearms; 

(6) that there is a causal relationship be- 
tween the easy availability of firearms and 
juvenile and youthful criminal behavior, and 
that firearms have been widely sold by fed- 
erally licensed importers and dealers to emo- 
tionally immature, or thrill-bent juveniles 
and minors prone to criminal behavior; 

(7) that the United States has become the 
dumping ground of the castoff surplus mili- 
tary weapons of other nations, and that such 
weapons, and the large volume of relatively 
inexpensive firearms (largely worthless for 
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sporting purposes), imported into the United 
States in recent years, has contributed greatly 
to lawlessness and to the Nation’s law en- 
forcement problems; 

(8) that the lack of adequate Federal con- 
trol over interstate and foreign commerce in 
highly destructive weapons (such as ba- 
zookas, mortars, antitank guns, and so forth, 
and destructive devices such as explosive or 
incendiary grenades, bombs, missiles, and so 
forth) has allowed such weapons and devices 
to fall into the hands of lawless persons, in- 
cluding armed groups who would supplant 
lawful authority, thus creating a problem of 
national concern; 

(9) that the existing licensing system 
under the Federal Firearms Act does not 
provide adequate license fees or proper stand- 
ards for the granting or denial of licenses, 
and that this had led to licenses being issued 
to persons not reasonably entitled thereto, 
thus distorting the purposes of the licensing 
system. 

(b) The Congress further hereby declares 
that the purpose of this title is to cope with 
the conditions referred to in the foregoing 
subsection, and that it is not the purpose 
of this title to place any undue or unneces- 
sary Federal restrictions or burdens on law 
abiding citizens with respect to the acquisi- 
tion, possession, or use of firearms appro- 
priate to the purpose of hunting, trap shoot- 
ing, target shooting, personal protection, or 
any other lawful activity, and that this title 
is not intended to discourage or eliminate 
the private ownership or use of firearms by 
law abiding citizens for lawful purposes, or 
provide for the imposition by Federal regu- 
lations of any procedures or requirements 
other than those reasonably necessary to im- 
plement and effectuate the provisions of this 
title. 

Src. 3. Title 18, United States Code, is 
amended by inserting after section 917 there- 
of chapter 44 to read as follows: 


“CHAPTER 44,—FIREARMS 


Definitions. 

. Unlawful acts. 

. Licensing. 

. Penalties. 

. Exceptions: Relief from disabilities, 
. Rules and regulations, 

. Effect on State law. 

. Separability clause. 


“$921. Definitions 

“(a) As used in this chapter— 

“(1) The term ‘person’ and the term ‘who- 
ever’ includes any individual, corporation, 
company, association, firm, partnership, so- 
ciety, or joint stock company. 

“(2) The term ‘interstate or foreign com- 
merce’ includes commerce between any State 
or possession (not including the Canal Zone) 
and any place outside thereof; or between 
points within the same State or possession 
(not including the Canal Zone), but through 
any place outside thereof; or within any pos- 
session or the District of Columbia. The term 
‘State’ shall include the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

“(3) The term ‘firearm’ means any weap- 
on (including a starter gun) which will or 
is designed to or may readily be converted to 
expel a projectile by the action of an ex- 
plosive; the frame or receiver or any such 
Weapon; or any firearm muffer or firearm 
silencer; or any destructive device. 

“(4) The term ‘destructive device’ means 
any explosive, incendiary, or poison gas bomb, 
grenade, mine, rocket, missile, or similar de- 
vice; and includes any type of weapon which 
will or is designed to or may readily be con- 
verted to expel a projectile by the action of 
any explosive and having any barrel with a 
bore of one-half inch or more in diameter. 

“(5) The term ‘shotgun’ means a weapon 
designed or redesigned, made or remade, and 
intended to be fired from the shoulder and 
designed or redesigned and made or remade 
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to use the energy of the explosive in a fixed 
shotgun shell to fire through a smooth bore 
either a number of ball shot or a single pro- 
jectile for each single pull of the trigger. 

“(6) The term ‘short-barreled shotgun’ 
means a shotgun having one or more barrels 
less than eighteen inches in length and any 
weapon made from a shotgun (whether by 
alteration, modification, or otherwise) if such 
weapon as modified has an overall length of 
less than twenty-six inches. 

“(7) The term ‘rifle’ means a weapon de- 
signed or redesigned, made or remade, and 
intended to be fired from the shoulder and 
designed or redesigned and made or remade 
to use the energy of the explosive in a fixed 
metallic cartridge to fire only a single pro- 
jectile through a rifled bore for each single 
pull of the trigger. 

“(8) The term ‘short-barreled rifie’ means 
a rifle having one or more barrels less than 
sixteen inches in length and any weapon 
made from a rifle (whether by alteration, 
modification, or otherwise) if such weapon, 
as modified, has an overall length of less than 
twenty-six inches. 

“(9) The term ‘importer’ means any person 
engaged in the business of importing or 
bringing firearms or ammunition into the 
United States for purposes of sale or distribu- 
tion; and the term ‘licensed importer’ means 
any such person licensed under the provi- 
sions of this chapter. 

“(10) The term ‘manufacturer’ means any 
person engaged in the manufacture of fire- 
arms or ammunition for purposes of sale or 
distribution; and the term ‘licensed manu- 
facturer’ means any such person licensed 
under the provisions of this chapter. 

“(11) The term ‘dealer’ means (A) any 
person engaged in the business of selling 
firearms or ammunition at wholesale or re- 
tail, (B) any person engaged in the business 
of repairing such firearms or of making or 
fitting special barrels, stocks, or trigger mech- 
anisms to firearms, or (C) any person who is 
a pawnbroaker. The term ‘licensed dealer’ 
means any dealer who is licensed under the 
provisions of this chapter. 

“(12) The term ‘pawnbroker” means any 
person whose business or occupation includes 
the taking or receiving, by way of pledge 
or pawn, of any firearm or ammunition as 
security for the payment or repayment of 
money. 

(13) The term ‘indictment’ includes an 
indictment or an information in any court 
under which a crime punishable by imprison- 
ment for a term exceeding one year may be 
prosecuted. 

“(14) The term ‘fugitive from justice’ 
means any person who has fled from any 
State or possession to avoid prosecution for 
a crime or to avoid giving testimony in any 
criminal proceeding. 

“(15) The term ‘antique firearm’ means 
any firearm not designed or redesigned for 
using rim fire or conventional center fire 
ignition with fixed ammunition and manu- 
factured in or before 1898 (including any 
matchlock, flintlock, percussion cap, or sim- 
ilar early type of ignition system or replica 
thereof, whether actually manufactured be- 
fore or after the year 1898) and also any 
firearm using fixed ammunition manufac- 
tured in or before 1898, for which ammuni- 
tion is no longer manufactured in the United 
States and is not readily available in the 
ordinary channels of commercial trade. 

“(16) The term ‘ammunition’ means am- 
munition or cartridge cases, primers, bul- 
lets, or propellent powder designed for use 
in any firearm. 

“(17) The term ‘Secretary’ or ‘Secretary 
of the Treasury’ means the Secretary of the 
Treasury or his delegate. 

“(b) As used in this chapter— 

“(1) The term ‘firearm’ shall not include 
and antique firearm. 

“(2) The term ‘destructive device’ shall not 
include— 
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„(A) a device which is neither designed 
nor redesigned nor used nor intended for 
use as a Weapon; or 

“(B) any device, although originally de- 
signed as a weapon, which is redesigned so 
that it may be used solely as a signaling, 
linethrowing, safety, or similar device; or 

“(C) any shotgun other than a short-bar- 
reled shotgun; or 

“(D) any nonautomatic rifle (other than 
a short-barreled rifle) generally recognized 
or particularly suitable for use for the hunt- 
ing of big game; or 

(E) surplus obsolete ordnance sold, 
loaned, or given by the Secretary of the Army 
pursuant to the provisions of section 4684(2), 
4685, or 4686 of title 10, United States Code; 
or 

“(F) any other device which the Secretary 
finds is not likely to be used as a weapon, 

“(8) The term ‘crime punishable by im- 
prisonment for a term exceeding one year’ 
shall not include any Federal or State of- 
fenses pertaining to antitrust violations, un- 
fair trade practices, restraints of trade, or 
other similar offenses relating to the regula- 
tion of business practices as the Secretary 
may by regulation designate. 

“§ 922. Unlawful acts 

“(a) It shall be unlawful— 

“(1) for any person, except a licensed im- 
porter, licensed manufacturer, or licensed 
dealer, to engage in the business of import- 
ing, manufacturing, or dealing in firearms, or 
ammunition, or in the course of such busi- 
ness to ship, transport, or receive any firearm 
or ammunition in interstate or foreign 
commerce. 

“(2) for any importer, manufacturer, or 
dealer licensed under the provisions of this 
chapter to ship or transport in interstate or 
foreign commerce, any firearm or ammuni- 
tion to any person other than a licensed 
importer, licensed manufacturer, or licensed 
dealer, except that— 

“(A) this paragraph shall not be held to 
preclude a licensed importer, licensed manu- 
facturer, or licensed dealer from returning a 
firearm or replacement firearm of the same 
Kind and type to a person from whom it 
was received; 

“(B) this paragraph shall not be held to 
preclude a licensed importer, licensed manu- 
facturer, or licensed dealer from depositing 
a firearm for conveyance in the mails to any 
officer, employee, agent, or watchman who, 
pursuant to the provisions of section 1715 
of title 18 of the United States Code, is eligi- 
ble to receive through the mails pistols, re- 
volvers, and other firearms capable of being 
concealed on the person, for use in connec- 
tion with his official duty; 

“(C) nothing in this paragraph shall be 
construed as applying in any manner in the 
District of Columbia, the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico, or any possession of the United 
States differently than it would apply if the 
District of Columbia, the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico, or the possession were in fact 
a State of the United States. 

“(3) for any person, other than a licensed 
importer, licensed manufacturer, or licensed 
dealer to rt into or receive in the 
State where he resides (or if the person is a 
corporation or other business entity, in which 
he maintains a place of business) any fire- 
arm purchased or otherwise obtained by 
him outside that State. 

“(4) for any person, other than a licensed 
importer, licensed manufacturer, or licensed 
dealer, to transport in interstate or foreign 
commerce any destructive device, machine- 
gun (as defined in section 5848 of the Inter- 
nal Revenue Code of 1954), a short-barreled 
shotgun, or short-barreled rifle, except as 
specifically authorized by the Secretary con- 
sistent with public safety and necessity. 

(5) for any person other than a licensed 
importer, licensed manufacturer, or licensed 
dealer, to transfer, sell, trade, give, trans- 
port, or deliver any firearm to any person 
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(other than a licensed importer, licensed 
manufacturer, or licensed dealer) who the 
transferor knows or has reasonable cause to 
believe resides in any State other than that 
in which the transferor resides (or in which 
his place of business is located if the trans- 
feror is a corporation or other business 
entity). 

“This ph shall not apply to trans- 
actions between licensed importers, licensed 
manufacturers, and licensed dealers. 

“(6) for any person in connection with the 
acquisition or attempted acquisition of any 
firearm or ammunition from a licensed im- 
porter, licensed manufacturer, or licensed 
dealer, knowingly to make any false or fic- 
titious oral or written statement or to fur- 
nish or exhibit any false or fictitious or mis- 
represented identification, intended or likely 
to deceive such importer, manufacturer, or 
dealer with respect to any fact material to 
the lawfulness of the sale or other disposi- 
tion of such firearm or ammunition under 
the provisions of this chapter. 

“(b) It shall be unlawful for any licensed 
importer, licensed manufacturer, or licensed 
dealer to sell or deliver— 

“(1) any firearm or ammunition to any 
individual who the licensee knows or has 
reasonable cause to believe is less than eight- 
een years of age and, if the firearm or ammu- 
nition is other than a shotgun or rifle, or 
ammunition for a shotgun or rifle, to any 
individual who the licensee knows or has 
reasonable cause to believe is less than 
twenty-one years of age. 

“(2) any firearm or ammunition to any 
person in any State where the purchase or 
possession by such person of such person of 
such firearm or ammunition would be in 
violation of any State or local law applicable 
at the place of sale, delivery, or other dis- 
position, unless the licensee knows or has 
reasonable cause to believe that the purchase 
or possession would not be in violation of 
such State or local law. 

“(3) any firearm to any person who the 
licensee knows or has reasonable cause to 
believe does not reside in (or if the person 
is a corporation or other business entity, 
does not maintain a place of business in) 
the State in which the licensee’s place of 
business is located. 

“(4) to any person any destructive device, 
machinegun (as defined in section 5848 of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954), short- 
barreled shotgun, or short-barreled rifle, ex- 
cept as specifically authorized by the Sec- 
retary consistent with public safety and ne- 
cessity. 

“(5) any firearm or ammunition to any 

person unless the licensee notes in his rec- 
ords required to be kept pursuant to section 
923 of this chapter, the name, age, and place 
of residence of such person if the person is 
an individual, or the identity and principal 
and local places of business of such person 
if the person is a corporation or other busi- 
ness entity. 
Paragraphs (1), (2), (3), and (4) of this sub- 
section shall not apply to transactions be- 
tween licensed importers, licensed manufac- 
turers, and licensed dealers. 

“(c) It shall be unlawful for any licensed 
importer, licensed manufacturer, or licensed 
dealer to sell or otherwise dispose of any 
firearm or ammunition to any person, know- 
ing or having reasonable cause to believe 
that such person is a fugitive from justice or 
is under indictment or has been convicted in 
any court of a crime punishable by imprison- 
ment for a term exceeding one year. This 
subsection shall not apply with respect to sale 
or disposition of a firearm or ammunition to 
a licensed importer, licensed manufacturer, 
or licensed dealer who pursuant to subsec- 
tion (b) of section 925 of this chapter is not 
precluded from dealing in firearms or ammu- 
nition, or to a person who has been granted 
relief from disabilities pursuant to subsection 
(c) of section 925 of this chapter. 
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“(d) It shall be unlawful for any person 
knowingly to deliver or cause to be de- 
livered to any common or contract carrier for 
transportation or shipment in interstate or 
foreign commerce, to persons other than li- 
censed importers, licensed manufacturers, 
or licensed dealers, any pacKage or other 
container in which there is any firearm or 
ammunition without written notice to the 
carrier that such firearms or ammunition is 
being transported or shipped. 

“(e) It shall be unlawful for any common 
or contract carrier to transport or deliver in 
interstate or foreign commerce any firearm 
or ammunition with knowledge or reasonable 
cause to believe that the shipment, transpor- 
tation, or receipt thereof would be in viola- 
tion of the provisions of this chapter. 

“(f) It shall be unlawful for any person 
who is under indictment or who has been 
convicted in any court of a crime punishable 
by imprisonment for a term exceeding one 
year, or who is a fugitive from justice, to 
ship or transport any firearm or ammuni- 
tion in interstate or foreign commerce. 

“(g) It shall be unlawful for any person 
who is under indictment or who has been 
convicted in any court of a crime punishable 
by imprisonment for a term exceeding one 
year, or is a fugitive from justice, to receive 
any firearm or ammunition which has been 
shipped or transported in interstate or for- 
eign commerce, 

öh) It shall be unlawful for any person 
to transport or ship in interstate or foreign 
commerce, any stolen firearm or stolen am- 
munition, knowing or having reasonable 
cause to believe the same to have been stolen. 

“(1) It shall be unlawful for any person 
to receive, conceal, store, barter, sell, or 
dispose of any stolen firearm or stolen am- 
munition, or pledge or accept as security for 
a loan any stolen firearm or stolen ammuni- 
tion, moving as or which is a part of or 
which constitutes interstate or foreign com- 
merce, knowing or having reasonable cause 
to believe the same to have been stolen. 

“(j) It shall be unlawful for any person 
knowingly to transport, ship, or receive, in 
interstate or foreign commerce, any firearm 
the importer’s or manufacturer’s serial num- 
ber of which has been removed, obliterated, 
or altered. 

“(k) It shall be unlawful for any person 
knowingly to import or bring into the United 
States or any possession thereof any firearm 
or ammunition, except as provided in sub- 
section (d) of section 925 of this chapter; 
and it shall be unlawful for any person 
knowingly to receive any firearm or ammuni- 
tion which has been imported or brought 
into the United States or any possession 
thereof in violation of the provisions of this 
chapter. 

“(1) It shall be unlawful for any licensed 
importer, licensed manufacturer, or licensed 
dealer knowingly to make any false entry in, 
or to fail to make appropriate entry in or to 
fail to properly maintain, any record which 
he is required to keep pursuant to section 
923 of this chapter or regulations promul- 
gated thereunder. 

“§ 923. Lice: 

“(a) No person shall engage in business 
as a firearms or ammunition importer, manu- 
facturer, or dealer until he has filed an ap- 
plication with, and received a license to do 
so from, the Secretary. The application shall 
be in such form and contain such informa- 
tion as the Secretary shall by regulation pre- 
scribe. Each applicant shall be required to 
pay a fee for obtaining such a license, a sep- 
arate fee being required for each place in 
which the applicant is to do business as 
follows: 

“(1) Ifa manufacturer— 

“(A) of destructve devices and/or ammu- 
nition for destructive devices a fee of $1,000 
per year; 

“(B) of firearms other than destructive 
devices a fee of $500 per year; 
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“(C) of ammunition for firearms other 
than destructive devices a fee of $10 per year. 

“(2) If an importer— 

“(A) of destructive devices and/or ammu- 
nition for destructive devices a fee of $1,000 
per year; 

“(B) of firearms other than destructive 
devices and/or ammunition for firearms other 
than destructive devices a fee of $500 per 
year. 

(3) Ifa dealer 

“(A) in destructive devices and/or ammu- 
nition for destructive devices a fee of $1,000 
per year; 

“(B) who is a pawnbroker dealing in fire- 
arms other than destructive devices or am- 
munition for firearms other than destructive 
devices a fee of $250 per year; 

“(C) who is not a dealer in destructive 

devices or a pawnbroker, a fee of $10 per 
year. 
“(b) Upon the filing of a proper applica- 
tion and payment of the prescribed fee, the 
Secretary may issue to the applicant the ap- 
propriate license which, subject to the pro- 
visions of this chapter and other applicable 
provisions of law, shall entitle the licensee 
to transport, ship, and receive firearms and 
ammunition covered by such license in inter- 
state or foreign commerce during the period 
stated in the license. 

“(c) Any application submitted under 
subsections (a) and (b) of this section shall 
be disapproved and the license denied and 
the fee returned to the applicant if the Sec- 
retary, after notice and opportunity for 
hearing, finds that— 

“(1) the applicant is under twenty-one 
years of age; or 

“(2) the applicant (including in the case 
of a corporation, partnership, or association, 
any individual possessing, directly or indi- 
rectly, the power to direct or cause the direc- 
tion of the management and policies of the 
corporation, partnership, or association) is 
prohibited from transporting, shipping, or 
receiving firearms or ammunition in inter- 
state or foreign commerce under the provi- 
sions of this chapter; or is, by reason of his 
business experience, financial standing, or 
trade connections, not likely to commerce 
business operations during the term of the 
annual license applied for or to maintain 
operations in compliance with this chapter; 
or 

“(3) the applicant has willfully violated 
any of the provisions of this chapter or regu- 
lations issued thereunder; or 

“(4) the applicant has willfully failed to 
disclose any material information required, 
or has made any false statement as to any 
material fact, in connection with his appli- 
cation; or 

“(5) the applicant does not have, or does 
not intend to have or to maintain, in a State 
or possession, business premises for the con- 
duct of the business, 

“(d) Each licensed importer, licensed 
manufacturer, and licensed dealer shall 
maintain such records of importation, pro- 
duction, shipment, receipt, and sale or other 
disposition, of firearms and ammunition at 
such place, for such period, and in such 
form as the Secretary may by regulations 
prescribe. Such importers, manufacturers, 
and dealers shall make such records avail- 
able for inspection at all reasonable times, 
and shall submit to the Secretary such re- 
ports and information with respect to such 
records and the contents thereof as he shall 
by regulations prescribe. The Secretary or 
his delegate may enter during business hours 
the premises (including places of storage) of 
any firearms or ammunition importer, man- 
ufacturer, or dealer for the purpose of in- 
specting or examining any records or docu- 
ments required to be kept by such importer 
or manufacturer or dealer under the provi- 
sions of this chapter or regulations issued 
pursuant thereto, and any firearms or am- 
munition kept or stored by such importer, 
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manufacturer, or dealer at such premises. 
Upon the request of any State or possession, 
or any political subdivision thereof, the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury may make available 
to such State or possession, or any political 
subdivision thereof, any information which 
he may obtain by reason of the provisions of 
this chapter with respect to the identifica- 
tion of persons within such State or pos- 
session, or political subdivision thereof, who 
have purchased or received firearms or am- 
munition, together with a description of 
such firearms or ammunition. 

“(c) Licenses issued under the provisions 
of subsection (b) of this section shall be 
kept posted and kept available for inspection 
on the premises covered by the license. 

“(f) Licensed importers and licensed 
manufacturers shall identify, in such manner 
as the Secretary shall by regulations pre- 
scribe, each firearm imported or manufac- 
tured by such importer or manufacturer. 


“§ 924. Penalties 

“(a) Whoever violates any provision of 
this chapter or knowingly makes any false 
statement or representation with respect to 
the information required by the provisions 
of this chapter to be kept in the records of 
a person licensed under this chapter, or in 
applying for any license or exemption or re- 
lief from disability under the provisions of 
this chapter, shall be fined not more than 
$5,000 or imprisoned not more than five years, 
or both. 

“(b) Whoever, with intent to commit 
therewith an offense punishable by imprison- 
ment for a term exceeding one year, or with 
knowledge or reasonable cause to believe that 
an offense punishable by imprisonment for 
a term exceeding one year is to be committed 
therewith, ships, transports, or receives a 
firearm or any ammunition in interstate or 
foreign commerce shall be fined not more 
than $10,000 or imprisoned not more than 
ten years, or both, 

„e) Any firearm or ammunition involved 
in, or used or intended to be used in, any vio- 
lation of the provisions of this chapter, or a 
rule or regulation promulgated thereunder, 
or violation of any other criminal law of the 
United States, shall be subject to seizure and 
forfeiture and all provisions of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 relating to the seizure, 
forfeiture, and disposition of firearms, as de- 
fined in section 5848(1) of said Code, shall, so 
far as applicable, extend to seizures and for- 
feitures under the provisions of this chapter. 


““§ 925. Exceptions: Relief from disabilities 

“(a) The provisions of this chapter shall 
not apply with respect to the transportation, 
shipment, receipt, or importation of any fire- 
arm or ammunition imported for, or sold or 
shipped to, or issued for the use of the United 
States or any department or agency thereof; 
or any State or possession, or any department, 
agency, or political subdivision thereof. 

“(b) A licensed importer, licensed manu- 
facturer, or licensed dealer who is indicted 
for a crime punishable by imprisonment for 
a term exceeding one year, may, notwith- 
standing any other provisions of this chapter, 
continue operations pursuant to his existing 
license (provided that prior to the expira- 
tion of the term of the existing license timely 
application is made for a new license) during 
the term of such indictment and until any 
conviction pursuant to the indictment be- 
comes final, 

“(c) A person who has been convicted of 
a crime punishable by imprisonment for a 
term exceeding one year (other than a crime 
involving the use of a firearm or other 
Weapon or a violation of this chapter or of 
the National Firearms Act) may make ap- 
plication to the Secretary for relief from the 
disabilities under this chapter incurred by 
reason of such conviction, and the Secretary 
may grant such relief if it is established to 
his satisfaction that the circumstances re- 
garding the conviction, and the applicant’s 
record and reputation, are such that the ap- 
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plicant will not be likely to conduct his 
operations in an unlawful manner, and that 
the granting of the relief would not be con- 
trary to the public interest. A licensee con- 
ducting operations under this chapter, who 
makes application for relief from the dis- 
abilities incurred under this chapter by rea- 
son of such a conviction, shall not be barred 
by such conviction from further operations 
under his license pending final action on an 
application for relief filed pursuant to this 
section, Whenever the Secretary grants relief 
to any person pursuant to this section he 
shall promptly publish in the Federal Reg- 
ister notice of such action, together with the 
reasons therefor. 

“(d) The Secretary may authorize a fire- 
arm or ammunition to be imported or 
brought into the United States or any pos- 
session thereof if the person importing or 
bringing in the firearm or ammunition estab- 
lishes to the satisfaction of the Secretary 
that the firearm or ammunition— 

(1) is being imported or brought in for 
scientific or research purposes, or is for use 
in connection with competition or training 
pursuant to chapter 401 of title 10 of the 
United States Code; or 

“(2) is an unserviceable firearm, other 
than a machinegun as defined in section 
5848(2) of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 
(not readily restorable to firing condition), 
imported or brought in as a curio or museum 
piece; or 

“(3) is of a type that does not fall within 
the definition of a firearm as defined’ in sec- 
tion 5848(1) of the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954 and is generally recognized as par- 
ticularly suitable for or readily adaptable to 
sporting purposes, and in the case of surplus 
military firearms is a rifle or shotgun; or 

“(4) was previously taken out of the 
United States or a possession by the person 
who is bringing in the firearm or ammu- 
nition: 


Provided, That the Secretary may permit the 
conditional importation or bringing in of a 
firearm or ammunition for examination and 
testing in connection with the making of a 
determination as to whether the importa- 
tion or bringing in of such firearm or am- 
munition will be allowed under this sub- 
section. 


“§ 926, Rules and regulations 

“The Secretary may prescribe such rules 
and regulations as he deems reasonably nec- 
essary to carry out the provisions of this 
chapter. The Secretary shall give reasonable 
public notice, and afford to interested par- 
ties opportunity for hearing, prior to pre- 
scribing such rules and regulations. 
Violation of any provision of this chapter, 
or rule or regulation promulgated hereun- 
der, shall be grounds for revocation by the 
Secretary, upon due notice and hearing, of 
any license issued hereunder. 

“$927. Effect on State law 

“No provision of this chapter shall be con- 
strued as indicating an intent on the part 
of the Congress to occupy the field in which 
such provision operates to the exclusion of 
the law of any State or possession on the 
same subject matter, unless there is a direct 
and positive conflict between such provision 
and the law of the State or possession so 
that the two cannot be reconciled or con- 
sistently stand together. 

“$ 928. Separability 

“If any provision of this chapter or the 
application thereof to any person or circum- 
stance is held invalid, the remainder of the 
chapter and the application of such provision 
to other persons not similarly situated or to 
other circumstances shall not be affected 
thereby.” 

Sec. 4. The administration and enforce- 
ment of the amendment made by this title 
shall be vested in the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury. 

Src. 5. Nothing in this title or amendment 
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made thereby shall be construed as modify- 
ing or affecting any provision of 

(a) the National Firearms Act (chapter 53 
of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954); or 

(b) section 414 of the Mutual Security Act 
of 1954 (22 U.S.C. 1934), as amended, relat- 
ing to munitions controls; or 

(c) section 1715 of title 18, United States 
Code, relating to nonmailable firearms. 

Src. 6. The table of contents to “PART I— 
CRIMES” of title 18, United States Code, is 


amended by inserting after 

“43, False personation........._.-_.- 911” 
& chapter reference as follows: 

P44, BRITONS nn ann mae te ast 921”, 


Sec. 7. The Federal Firearms Act.(52 Stat, 
1250; 15 U.S.C. 901-910), as amended, is re- 
pealed. 

Sec. 8. The provisions of this title shall be- 
come effective one hundred and eighty days 
after the date of its enactment; except that 
repeal of the Federal Firearms Act shall not 
in itself terminate any valid license issued 
pursuant to that Act and any such license 
shall be deemed valid until it shall expire 
according to its terms unless it be sooner re- 
voked or terminated pursuant to applicable 
provisions of law. 


COMMITTEE AMENDMENTS 
The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the first committee amendment, 
The Clerk read as follows: 
Committee amendment: On page 1, strike 
out line 5 and all that follows down through 


line 23, page 4, and redesignate the remain- 
ing sections accordingly. 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 

port the next committee amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
Committee amendment—— 


SUBSTITUTE AMENDMENT OFFERED BY 
MR. HUNGATE 


Mr. HUNGATE, Mr. Chairman, I of- 
fer an amendment, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is it an amendment 
to the committee amendment? 

Mr. HUNGATE. It is a substitute for 
the committee amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report 
the substitute amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. HuNGATE as a 
substitute for the committee amendment: 
On page 1, line 5, insert: 

“PURPOSE 

“The Congress hereby declares that the 
purpose of this title is to provide support 
to Federal, State, and local law enforcement 
Officials in their fight against crime and vio- 
lence, and that this title is not intended to 
discourage or eliminate the private owner- 
ship or use of firearms by law abiding citi- 
zents for lawful purposes, or provide for 
the imposition by Federal regulations of any 
procedures or requirements other than those 
reasonably necessary to implement and ef- 
fectuate the provisions of this title.” 


Mr. RAILSBACK. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to make a point of order. I 
wonder if the gentleman will yield so 
that I might ask a question in order to 
discuss the point of order. It appears to 
me that the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Missouri is to a part of 
the original bill that was ‘stricken in 
committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. This is not an 
amendment to the committee amend- 
ment. It is, rather, a new insertion in 
855 bill and will be considered at a later 

e. 
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The Clerk will report the next commit- 
tee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: On page 4 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I rise to 
oppose the substitute amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. There is no substi- 
tute amendment pending at the moment. 
The Clerk is now reading the next com- 
mittee amendment. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. DINGELL. I would like the Chair 
to clarify, if he would, the ruling. Is the 
ruling that the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Missouri might be 
offered at a later time, or has there been 
a ruling relative to when it can be of- 
fered? 

The CHAIRMAN. The amendment 
may be offered at a later time. It is not 
in order at the present time when the 
Committee is considering committee 
amendments. 

Mr. DINGELL, Mr. Chairman, a fur- 
ther parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. DINGELL. Are points of order re- 
served against an amendment when it is 
presented at a later time? 

The CHAIRMAN. The amendment has 
not yet been considered. 

Mr. DINGELL. So points of order will 
be in order? 

The CHAIRMAN. When the amend- 
ment is offered, a point of order could be 
raised. 

Mr. POLLOCK. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
to a point of parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. POLLOCK. Do I correctly under- 
stand that the ruling of the Chair is that 
all committee amendments will be con- 
sidered prior to any other amendments 
to any part of the bill? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is 
correct. Under the rules of the House, 
the Clerk will report the committee 
amendments; that is the procedure. 

The Clerk will report the next com- 
mittee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: On page 4, line 
24: After Sxc.“, strike out “3.” and insert 
2 


The committee amendment 
agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the next committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: On page 4, line 
24, strike out “title 18, United States Code, 
is amended by inserting after section 917 
thereof chapter 44 to read as follows:” and 
insert “Chapter 44 of title 18, United States 
Code, is amended to read as follows:“. 


The committee amendment 
agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the next committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: On page 7, line 


23, strike “pawnbroaker” and insert in lieu 
thereof “pawnbroker”. 


The committee amendment 
agreed to. 


was 


was 


was 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the next committee amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Committee amendment: On page 12, line 
3, change the period to a colon and insert 
the following: 

“Provided, however, That this paragraph 
shall not preclude any person who lawfully 
acquires a firearm by bequest or intestate 
succession in a State other than his State of 
residence from transporting the firearm 
into or receiving it in that State, if it is law- 
ful for such person to purchase or possess 
such firearm in that State. Provided further, 
however, That this paragraph shall not apply 
to transportation or receipt of a rifle or a 
shotgun obtained in conformity with the 
provisions of subsection (b)(3) of this 
section,” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the next committee amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Committee amendment: On page 13, line 
4, strike on the period and insert: “; except 
that this paragraph does not apply to the 
transfer, transportation, or delivery of a fire- 
arm made to carry out a bequest of a firearm 
to, or an acquisition by intestate succession 
of a firearm by, a person who is permitted 
to acquire or a firearm under the 
laws of the State of his residence.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will re- 
port the next committee amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Committee amendment: On page 13, strike 
out lines 11 through 13. 


The committee amendment was agreed 


to. 
The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the next committee amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Committee amendment: On page 14, line 
20, after the period, insert: 

“This pargaraph shall not apply to the sale 
or delivery of rifles or shotguns to residents 
of a State contiguous to the State in which 
the licensee’s place of business is located if 
the purchaser’s State of residence permits 
such sale or delivery by law and if the sale 
fully complies with the legal conditions of 
sale in both such contiguous States.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the next committee amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Committee amendment: On page 15, strike 
out lines 20 through 24 and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: 
dispose of any firearm or ammunition to any 
person knowing or having a reasonable cause 
to believe that such person— 

“(1) is a fugitive from justice; 

“(2) is under indictment for, or has been 
convicted in any court of, a crime punishable 
by imprisonment for a term exceeding one 
year; 

(3) is an unlawful user of or addicted to 
marihuana, any depressant or stimulant 
drug (as defined in section 201(v) of the 
Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act), or a 
narcotic drug (as defined in section 4731(a) 
of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954); or 

“(4) has been adjudicated in any court 
as a mental defective or has been committed 
under a court order to any mental institu- 
tion. 


This subsection shall”. 
The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the next committee amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment; On page 17, strike 
out lines 11 through 16, and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: 

“(f) It shall be unlawful for any person 

“(1) who is under indictment for, or who 
has been convicted in any court of, a crime 
punishable by imprisonment for a term ex- 

one year; 

“(2) who is a fugitive from justice; 

“(3) who is an unlawful user of or addicted 
to marihuana, any depressant or stimulant 
drug (as defined in section 201(v) of the 
Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act), or a 
narcotic drug (as defined in section 4731(a) 
of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954); or 

“(4) who has been adjudicated in any 
court as a mental defective or who has been 
committed under a court order to any mental 
institution; 
to ship or transport any firearm or ammu- 
nition in interstate or foreign commerce.” 


ne committee amendment was agreed 


The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will re- 
port the next committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: On page 18, strike 


out lines 8 through 11, and insert in lieu 
thereof: 

“(g) It shall be unlawful for any person— 

“(1) who is under indictment for, or who 
has been convicted in any court of, a crime 
punishable by imprisonment for a term ex- 
ceeding one year; 

“(2) who is a fugitive from justice; 

“(3) who is an unlawful user of or addict- 
ed to marihuana, any depressant or stimu- 
lant drug (as defined in section 201 (v) of 
the Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act), 
or a narcotic drug (as defined in section 
4731(a) of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954); or 

“(4) who has been adjudicated in any 
court as a mental defective or what has 
been committed under a court order to any 
mental institution; 


to receive any firearm”, 
ee committee amendment was agreed 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the next committee amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Committee amendment: On page 21, strike 
out lines 10 through 12. 


8 committee amendment was agreed 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report 
the next committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: On page 21, line 
8 “(C)” and insert in lieu thereof 


gore committee amendment was agreed 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report 
the next committee amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Committee amendment: On page 21, line 
14, strike out “or a pawnbroker,”. 


het committee amendment was agreed 


The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will re- 
port the next committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: On page 21, line 


16, strike out “may issue to the” and insert 
in lieu thereof “shall issue to a qualified.” 


8 155 committee amendment was agreed 
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- The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the next committee amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Committee amendment: On page 21, strike 
out line 23 and all that follows down through 
and including line 2 of page 23, and insert 
in lieu thereof the following: 

(o) (1) Any application submitted under 
subsection (a) of this section shall be ap- 
proved if— 

“(A) the applicant is twenty-one years of 

or over; 

“(B) the applicant (including in the case 
of a corporation, partnership, or association, 
any individual possessing, directly or indi- 
rectly, the power to direct or cause the direc- 
tion of the management and policies of the 
corporation, partnership, or association) is 
not prohibited from transporting, shipping, 
or receiving firearms or ammunition in inter- 
state or foreign commerce under section 
922 (f) and (g) of this chapter; 

“(C) the applicant has not willfully vio- 
lated any of the provisions of this chapter or 
regulations issued thereunder; 

“(D) the applicant has not willfully failed 
to disclose any material information re- 
quired, or has not made any false statement 
as to any material fact, in connection with 
his application; 

“(E) the applicant has, in a State or pos- 
session, premises from which he conducts 
business subject to license under this chapter 
or from which he intends to conduct such 
business within a reasonable period of time. 

“(2) The Secretary must approve or deny 
an application for a license within the forty- 
five-day period beginning on the date it is 
received. If the Secretary fails to act within 
such period, the applicant may file an action 
under section 1361 of title 28 to compel the 
Secretary to act. If the Secretary approves an 
applicant's application, such applicant shall 
be issued a license upon the payment of the 
prescribed fee. 

“(d) The Secretary may, after notice and 
opportunity for hearing, revoke any license 
issued under this section if the holder of 
such license has violated any provision of this 
chapter or any rule or regulation prescribed 
by the Secretary under this chapter. The Sec- 
retary’s action under this subsection may be 
reviewed only as provided in subsection (e) 
of this section. 

“(e) (1) Any person whose application for a 
license is denied and any holder of a license 
which is revoked shall receive a written 
notice from the Secretary stating specifically 
the grounds upon which the application was 
denied or upon which the license was re- 
voked. Any notice of a revocation of a license 
shall be given to the holder of such license 
before the effective date of the revocation. 

“(2) If the Secretary denies an application 
for, or revokes, a license, he shall, upon re- 
quest by the aggrieved party, promptly hold 
a hearing to review his denial or revocation. 
In the case of a revocation of a license, the 
Secretary shall upon the request of the 
holder of the license stay the effective date 
of the revocation. A hearing held under this 

ph shall be held at a location con- 
venient to the aggrieved party. 

“(3) If after a hearing held under para- 
graph (2) the Secretary decides not to reverse 
his decision to deny an application or revoke 
a license, the Secretary shall give notice of 
his decision to the aggrieved party. The 
aggrieved party may at anytime within 60 
days after the date notice was given under 
this paragraph file a petition with the United 
States district court for the district in which 
he resides or has his principal place of busi- 
ness for a judicial review of such denial or 
revocation. In a proceeding conducted under 
this subsection, the court may consider any 
evidence submitted by the parties to the pro- 
ceeding, If the court decides that the Secre- 
tary was not authorized to deny the applica- 
tion or to revoke the license, the court shall 
order the Secretary to take such action as 
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may be necessary to comply with the judg- 
ment of the court.” 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. 

One hundred and one Members are 
present, a quorum. 

The question is on the committee 
amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the next committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: On page 25, line 
22, strike out “(d)” and insert “(f)”. 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the next committee amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Committee amendment: On page 26, line 
24, strike out “(3)” and insert “(g)”. 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the next committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: On page 27, line 
1, strike out “business premises” and insert 
in lieu thereof “premises”. 


3 committee amendment was agreed 


The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will re- 
port the next committee amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Committee amendment: On page 27, line 
8, strike out “(f)” and insert (h)“. 


en committee amendment was agreed 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the next committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: On page 27, line 
4, after the comma insert the following: 
“both by means of a serial number en- 
graved or cast on the barrel of the weapon 
and in the case of rifled firearms, preserving 
a test bullet clearly identified with the bar- 
rel number of the rifled barrel from which 
it was fired”. 


SUBSTITUTE AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. SIKES 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, I offer a 
substitute amendment for the committee 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr, SIKES as a 
substitute for the committee amendment: 
On page 27, line 4, after the comma, insert 
the following “by means of a serial number 
engraved or cast on the receiver or frame 
of the weapon”. 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, if the Com- 
mittee will observe the language which 
appears in the bill on page 27, it speci- 
fies that— 

Licensed importers and licensed manu- 
facturers shall identify, both by means of a 
serial number engraved or cast on the barrel 
of the weapon and in the case of rifled fire- 
arms, preserving a test bullet clearly identi- 
fied with the barrel number of the rified 
barrel from which it was fired. 


My amendment simply says that iden- 
tification shall be by means of a serial 


number engraved or cast on the re- 
ceiver or frame of the weapon. 
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First of all, Mr. Chairman, I propose 
to eliminate the word “barrel,” because 
barrels wear out and may be replaced on 
weapons. Stamping a serial number on 
a barrel may lead to confusion and to 
misleading records. The manufacturer 
normally stamps his serial number on the 
receiver or frame of the weapon today 
and that is what I propose in my amend- 
ment. 

My objection to remaining language 
in the section is the proposal that there 
be a test bullet preserved. To do this 
would require a tremendous program of 
recordkeeping involving a great many 
people and producing nothing but a great 
volume of useless or largely useless 
records. 

It appears to be recognized that there 
is no system whereby the rifling impres- 
sions on bullets can be classified or codi- 
fied in a manner similar to fingerprints. 
Consequently, the cost and time and 
filing which would be associated with 
the system required in this bill, and 
which would be enormous, would largely 
be a waste. There is no reliable system 
which would permit a rapid comparison 
between an evidence bullet and a test 
bullet from the same firearm obtained 
and filed at a previous date. 

Fired bullets can be classified accord- 
ing to caliber, weight, number of rifling 
grooves, direction of rifling, angle of 
rifling, and dimensions of lands and 
grooves. However, this is of little help 
considering that many thousands of a 
particular model of mass-produced fire- 
arm may provide test bullets with simi- 
lar gross rifling characteristics. It would 
be an almost impossible task to locate a 
bullet in a file containing thousands of 
similar bullets which would match an 
evidence bullet. 

It is also pertinent that normal wear 
as the result of firing, cleaning, or cor- 
rosion, can so alter a rifled bore that 
it becomes virtually impossible to attain 
a legally admissible match of a bullet 
fired from that firearm with a test bullet 
taken from it at an earlier date. 

Impact of the bullet on a target may 
change its shape and add to the difficulty 
of identification. 

I do not think the Congress wants to 
embark on this course. 

I have discussed my amendment with 
the distinguished gentleman from New 
York, the chairman of the committee. 
He understands what I am seeking to 
accomplish, and I think he is in agree- 
ment with my proposal. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I yield to the 
chairman of the committee. 

Mr. CELLER. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. Chairman, I think the gentleman’s 
substitute amendment will be a tech- 
nical improvement, and I will accept it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the substitute amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Florida for the com- 
mittee amendment. 

The substitute amendment was agreed 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the committee amendment, as amended 
by the substitute. 

The committee amendment, 
amended, was agreed to. 


to 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the next committee amendment. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Chariman, I make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. 

One hundred and one Members are 
present, a quorum. 

The Clerk will report the next com- 
mittee amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: On page 31, strike 
out line 6 and insert: 
of this chapter, including— 

“(1) regulations providing that a person 
licensed under this chapter, when dealing 
with another person so licensed, shall pro- 
vide such other licensed person a certified 
copy of his license; and 

“(2) regulations providing for the issu- 
ance, at a reasonable cost to a person 
licensed under this chapter, of certified 
copies of his license for use as provided un- 
der regulations issued under paragraph (1) 
of this subsection. 

The Secretary shall give reasonable public“. 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the next committee amendment, 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Committee amendment: On page 31, line 
19, strike out all after the word “regulations” 
down through line 22. 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the next committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: On page 32, line 
12, strike “4” and insert “3”. 

The committee amendment 
agreed to, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the next committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: On page 32, line 
13, strike “title” and insert “Act”. 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the next committee amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Committee amendment: On page 32, line 
15, strike “5” and insert 4“ and strike 
“title” and insert in lieu thereof Act“. 


The committee amendment was agreed 


to. 


was 


to. 
The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the next committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: Page 32, strike 
line 25 and all that follows through line 13, 
page 33, and insert in lieu thereof: “Src. 5. 
The provisions of this Act shall become effec- 
tive one hundred and eighty days after the 
date of its enactment.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 


AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. CELLER 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
three clarifying technical committee 
amendments. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman 
from New York propose that. these 
amendments be considered en bloc? 

Mr. CELLER. No. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the first committee amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from New York. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. CELLER: On 
page 13, line 7, strike the word “interstate” 
and insert in lieu thereof “intestate”. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR, CELLER 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the next amendment offered by the 
gentleman from New York. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. CELLER: On 
page 11, line 1, after the word “paragraph”, 
insert “and subsection (b)(3)”. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from New York. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr, CELLER: On page 
5, strike out lines 10 through 17 and insert 
in lieu thereof the following: 

“(2) The term ‘interstate or foreign com- 
merce’ includes commerce between any place 
in a State and any place outside of that 
State, but such term does not include com- 
merce between places within the same State 
but through any place outside of the State. 
The term ‘State’ includes the District of Co- 
lumbia, the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, 
and the posessions of the United States.“ 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER, I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to hear an explanation of this 
amendment from my good friend, the 
gentleman from New York (Mr. CELLER]. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment stems, in part, from the 
statements made by the gentleman from 
Michigan. It simply provides a redefini- 
tion of the term “interstate and foreign 
commerce,” It excludes shipments which 
originate and terminate in the same 
State although they may pass through 
any place outside thereof. 

Mr, DINGELL. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. POLLOCK; Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Alaska. 

Mr. POLLOCK. Mr. Chairman, in 
reading this amendment I want to make 
sure just what was read. Was my now 
proposed amendment adopted? As it now 
reads, am I correct that the term “inter- 
state and foreign commerce” includes 
commerce between any place in a State 
and any place outside that State, but 
such term does not include commerce 
between places within the same State, 
but through any place outside of that 
State? 

Mr. CELLER. That is correct. 

Mr. POLLOCK. And, Mr. Chairman, if 
the gentleman will yield further, do I 
also understand that such term does not 
include commerce within a State whether 
or not the common carrier is required to 
travel outside that State? 

Mr. CELLER. It is not exactly that 
clear, but that is the import of this 
amendment. I would say also the amend- 
ment stems, in part, from the suggestions 
made by the gentleman from Alaska [Mr. 
PoLLOCK]. 
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Mr. POLLOCK. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield further, the point I 
want to make absolutely clear and to 
clarify the situation as it pertains to our 
State of Alaska is that we have inter- 
national transportation involved fre- 
quently in getting from one point to 
another within the State. 

Mr. CELLER. That is correct and that 
would be excluded. You would have no 
difficulty in that regard. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from New York. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill has been the 
object of continuous and very arduous 
attention on the part of the members of 
the Committee on the Judiciary, and it 
has been a difficult task. I want to ex- 
press my gratitude to the ranking Re- 
publican member, the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. McCuttocu], and the other 
members of the so-called ad hoc com- 
mittee who worked dedicatedly to round 
out this bill in the last week. They are 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. TEN- 
ZER], the gentleman from California [Mr. 
Corman], the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. RAILSBACK], and the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Brester], under 
the guidance of the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. McCuttocu], and what little atten- 
tion I could give. We worked at all hours 
to try to fashion a bill that would meet 
every conceivable objection. We hope we 
have succeeded, I believe we have 
succeeded. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Chairman, I will yield 
back the balance of my time in order to 
give the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Casey], the opportunity to present his 
important amendment. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. CASEY 


Mr. CASEY. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Casey: On page 
28, line 2, insert the following subsection 
(c), and redesignate accordingly: 

“(c) That whoever during the commission 
of any robbery, assault, murder, , bur- 
glary, kidnaping, or homicide (other than in- 
voluntary manslaughter), uses or carries any 
firearm which has been in inter- 
state or foreign commerce shall be im- 


“(1) in the case of his first offense, for 
not less than ten years; 

“(2) in the case of his second or more of- 
fense, for not less than twenty-five years.” 


(By unanimous consent, Mr. CASEY 
was allowed to proceed for 5 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. CASEY. Mr. Chairman, I believe 
this is a very important amendment, and 
as the Members know, I am constrained 
to offer it in the exact wording as my 
original bill, which was H.R. 6137. That 
was the provision of the rule under which 
this could be considered. But I am 
pleased even to have that opportunity. 
So, without changing one word, these 
are the exact words of that bill. 

In the general debate the other day 
it was noted that having the words in 
there, “or carries,” poses a problem, One 
of my colleagues will propose to offer 
an amendment to my amendment which 
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will be to strike those words “or carries,” 
so that it will apply only to those who 
actually use a gun in the commission of 
the offenses enumerated. 

Mr. Chairman, there have been lots of 
arguments about whether this bill is con- 
stitutional, and whether it is double 
jeopardy, whether it is an invasion of the 
police powers of the States. You can make 
any excuse you want to to vote against 
this amendment; you can think of all the 
technical excuses you want, but I want 
to call your attention to the fact that 
the very able staff of the Committee on 
the Judiciary made an analysis of this 
very thing, some of these very questions, 
and it is in the Recorp of July 17 on page 
H6838. It was placed in there by the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
McCuULLOcCH]. 

You read this and you will find that 
the staff concludes that the Congress now 
has the power to get into the State police 
powers. In fact, we have done it, gentle- 
men, and the Supreme Court has said so 
more or less in 1966 in the cases cited in 
the staff brief. 

You cannot now in trying to meet this 
problem of dealing with the criminal ele- 
ment use the excuse, “I do not want to 
get into the State affairs.” You have al- 
ready gotten into them. You have gotten 
into them as far as housing is concerned 
and as far as public facilities are con- 
cerned and restaurants and employ- 
ment—yes—and bugging—bugging a 
room. You have already passed a bill in 
which you put the Federal law enforce- 
ment officers in that. 

I do not think there is any question 
about double jeopardy. The same brief 
states that we are citizens, both of the 
United States and of our various States, 
and we are subject to penalties both 
under the State law and the Federal law 
for the same offense. 

It is stated that you are going to invade 
the State police force and police juris- 
diction. When do we do that? When the 
problem is so intense and so important 
to the people of this Nation that we have 
to take some steps? 

Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Chairman, this is 
an important amendment, and I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will count. 

One hundred and eleven Members are 
present, a quorum. 

The gentleman from Texas will pro- 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CASEY. If I may first finish my 
statement, then I will be glad to yield to 
the gentlewoman. 

Mr. Chairman, they said that this 
amendment providing for mandatory 
sentences is too stiff and that it is too 
harsh. But let me tell you, your people 
back home do not think it is too harsh. 
I could have brought a whole wheel- 
barrow full of mail here, and not just 
from my district, but from all over this 
country expressing support for these stiff 
mandatory sentences. 

Here is an Ohio paper which took a 
poll and of those they have counted so 
far, there are 705 to 22 who are in favor 
of stiff mandatory sentences. They want 
action. 
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The judge still has some discretion 
with reference to that. He can, if he 
wants to do it, suspend the sentence or 
a portion of it. He can give more than 
this—this is a minimum if he thinks 
it is justified. Mind, you, the Justice 
Department is not compelled to file 
charges—just as they have failed to file 
them under some of the existing statutes 
that we now have with regard to gun use. 

Would it increase the Federal police 
force? I cannot see that it would. I 
cannot see that it would do that at all. 

Primarily, these are State cases—the 
State police would most likely and prac- 
tically 99.91 percent of the time make 
the charge on the offense. Then if an 
individual is convicted, that person 
would be eligible to this punishment for 
the use of a firearm in the commission 
of that offense. 

If they are innocent, no case would lie 
under this amendment. Would we need 
more courts? I do not think so. Would 
we need more prisons? Let me tell you 
this. We are not using all the cells we 
have. The great call about rehabilita- 
tion and about a kinder attitude toward 
the criminal has meant that we have had 
20,000 fewer prisoners in our State and 
Federal prisons from 1961 to 1966, a great 
reduction. 

And what was happening while you 
were doing that? Offenses increased by 
one million from 1961 to 1966. The cost 
of law enforcement went up by $1 
billion. 

They are going to tell you that you 
ought to restrict this just to Federal 
offenses. You are going to cut the heart 
out of it. You can go back home, if you 
want to, and tell your constituents that 
what is left would apply to Federal of- 
fenses. In other words, cut out 99.99 of 
the criminals from under this sentencing 
and this punishment, because you only 
had in the first 9 months of this year 
1693 cases which would qualify as Fed- 
eral offenses as far as robbery, murder, 
and aggravated assault are concerned. 

They are going to tell you, “The penol- 
ogists say that this is bad.” I told you 
the other day that right now they seldom 
get in there long enough for the psychol- 
ogist and the penologist to shake hands 
with them before they are out again. 

They will tell you that these are mis- 
guided children. I tell you I think the 
crooks are smarter than the penologists 
and the so-called rehabilitation experts, 
because most of the major crimes are 
committed by repeating offenders. The 
offenses are committed by those who are 
out on parole and out on bond. 

The people of this country want action 
out of this Congress. They are looking to 
this Congress. This bill has nothing in it 
that I can see which is going to deter 
the criminal or punish him. What you 
have here is aimed at what the so-called 
experts want, which is to try to remove 
guns from the hands, as much as possi- 
ble, of the citizens. That is what it is. 
It is the honest, law-abiding citizens who 
will abide by this law if you pass it. But 
let us have some penalties in here. Let 
us say one word, ladies and gentlemen, 
about the crook. 

I yield to the gentlewoman from 
Oregon. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. I thank the 
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gentleman very much. I may be in agree- 
ment with some of your statements, but 
a point of information: As I read the 
amendment which the gentleman has of- 
fered, Iam not clear on this point: Would 
the gentleman advise me if a juvenile— 
we will say a 12-year-old youngster— 
went out and bought a gun and became 
involved in an assault or a burglary would 
it be mandatory then for the courts to 
sentence him to not less than 10 years? 

Second, if there is a mentally deranged 
person or if there is one who is mentally 
incompetent, would that person also have 
a minimum sentence of 10 years? 

Mr. CASEY. As I mentioned earlier, the 
court could suspend the sentence. As far 
as that is concerned, the U.S. attorney 
has the discretion of even filing a case. 
He does not have to file a case. You know, 
they have not filed a lot of cases in in- 
stances in which you and I might think 
they ought to have filed them. I think 
there is plenty of discretion. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. You are say- 
ing, then, that it is not a mandatory sen- 
tence, Are “States” guns included in the 
definition? 

Mr. CASEY. It is included in the de- 
scription of weapons in the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has expired. 

(On request of Mr. Dowpy, and by 
unanimous consent, Mr, CASEY was al- 
lowed to proceed for 5 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Chairman will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CASEY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Chairman, in line 
with the gentlewoman’s question, I think 
it might be suggested that the law re- 
garding juvenile defenders would not 
take any effect in any case to which the 
gentlewoman referred. The juvenile 
laws would cover that. As far as the in- 
sanity questions, the laws on insanity 
would cover those, and that would not 
be a problem in connection with this 
particular amendment. 

Mr. CASEY. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman. 

I also want to say this. We are going 
to have an opportunity to maybe gut 
this amendment if we want to. That is 
the responsibility of those who do it. I 
am just pleased that we finally get a 
chance to say something against the 
criminal, But if we reduce this to just 
Federal offenses, we are going to have it 
deal with a very minute portion of the 
criminal element of this country. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CASEY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Oklahoma. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to comment on two points. In 
the first place, I would certainly agree 
with the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Dowpy] who said a moment ago that 
absent any provision in this which re- 
peals the laws that govern the handling 
of juvenile offenders—and I am talking 
about both Federal and State laws—on 
that subject, the protection extended to 
juveniles would not be affected by this 
law, as I see it. As one former prosecut- 
ing attorney looking at it, I do not be- 
lieve there would be any impact, absent 
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that repealer language, with regard to 
the laws governing the handling of ju- 
veniles in the Federal and in the State 
courts. 

Secondly, I have joined the gentle- 
man from Texas in sponsorship of this 
legislation, and I think there is a need 
for stronger law enforcement and more 
effective action against the law viola- 
tor. This emphasis on more vigorous ac- 
tion to punish the lawbreaker appealed 
to me from the very first, in evaluating 
the Casey amendment. I commend the 
gentleman for bearing down very heav- 
ily on that requirement which, I think, 
is a paramount requirement in the field 
of law enforcement. 

Mr. CASEY. Mr. Chairman, I appre- 
ciate the gentleman joining me in this. 
I cannot do this by myself. I need the 
support of all. I think this, that when 
the police officer spends more time ap- 
prehending the criminal than the 
criminal spends in jail, it gets a little 
sickening. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield further for one 
further point? 

Mr. CASEY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Oklahoma. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding. 

I understand that an amendment is 
going to be offered to clear up the prob- 
lem of the law-enforcement officer who 
may be involved in what might be con- 
strued as an assault. 

Mr. CASEY. That is correct. That was 
pointed out the other day, by, I be- 
lieve the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Yates], and the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. SCHEUER] and it is a very 
good point. An amendment will be of- 
fered to take out that possibility, or to 
take care of removing that position of 
having a police officer or someone who 
is licensed to carry a gun, who may be 
charged with a simple assault or some- 
thing of that nature. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman very much for the 
time he has yielded to me. I think the 
gentleman has a very desirable ap- 
proach in this particular amendment. I 
regret that it has to be considered in 
the context of other legislation, but that 
apparently is the state of affairs that 
confronts us here today. 

Mr. HARSHA. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CASEY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. HARSHA. Mr, Chairman, I com- 
mend the gentleman for offering this 
amendment; I introduced a similar bill 
sometime ago. I think the amendment 
places the onus on the criminal rather 
than on the law-abiding citizens. It is 
high time we deal with the criminal 
rather than blame society for the dis- 
respect for law and order that is now 
prevalent. 

Mr, CASEY. That is what we have to 
do, we have to place the blame where it 
belongs, on the criminal. 

Mr. HARSHA. Mr. Chairman, I am 
appalled by the argument that this law 
will overload our prisons. Is it not far 
better to build the additional prisons to 
incarcerate the criminals, rather than 
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to have them running at large to prey 
on our law-abiding citizens? 

Mr. CASEY. That is correct. I know 
the people of this country would build 
the prisons to contain the criminals. 

Mr. HUNT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CASEY. I yield to the gentleman 
from New Jersey. 

Mr. HUNT. Mr. Chairman, I associate 
myself with the remarks of the gentle- 
man and the amendment. I support the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Texas, who has come in today with 
an amendment which is vitally neces- 
sary if we intend ever to get suppression 
of crime. 

We have for a good number of years 
taken care of the society, of those other 
than criminals, but the various Supreme 
Court decisions have hamstrung the po- 
lice officers to the point where we have 
brought society to chaos. 

I have a bill similar to that of the 
gentleman which is pending, and I am 
happy today to rise in support of the 
gentleman’s amendment. 

I have spent most of my adult life in 
the field of law enforcement, and we 
have long sought mandatory sentences 
for those persons who commit crimes 
with a gun. 

Mr. CASEY. I thank the gentleman. 
SUBSTITUTE AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. POFF 
FOR THE AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. CASEY 


Mr. POFF. Mr. Chairman, I offer a 
substitute amendment for the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. CASEY]. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Porr as a sub- 
stitute for the amendment offered by Mr. 
Casey: On page 28, after line 2, insert a 
new subsection as follows: 

“(c) Whoever— 

“(1) uses a firearm to commit any felony 
which may be prosecuted in a court of the 
United States, or 

“(2) carries a firearm unlawfully during 
the commission of any felony which may be 
prosecuted in a court of the United States, 
shall be sentenced to a term of imprison- 
ment for not less than one year nor more 
than ten years. In the case of his second or 
subsequent conviction under this subsec- 
tion, such person shall be sentenced to a 
term of imprisonment for not less than five 
years nor more than twenty-five years. The 
execution or imposition of any term of im- 
prisonment imposed under this subsection 
may not be suspended, and probation may 
not be granted. Any term of imprisonment 
imposed under this subsection may not be 
imposed to run concurrently with any term 
of imprisonment imposed for the commis- 
sion of such felony.” 

And redesignate the following subsection 
accordingly. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. Porr was 
allowed to proceed for 5 additional min- 
utes.) 

Mr. POFF. Mr. Chairman, my amend- 
ment is a substitute for the Casey 
amendment, but it is not in derogation 
of the Casey amendment. Rather, it re- 
tains its central thrust and targets upon 
the criminal rather than the gun. In sev- 
eral particulars, the substitute strength- 
ens the Casey amendment. 

My substitute makes it a separate Fed- 
eral crime to use a firearm in the com- 
mission of another Federal crime and 
invokes separate and supplemental pen- 
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alties. For the first offense, the penalty 
is a minimum of 1 year and a maximum 
of 10 years. For the second offense, the 
penalty is a minimum of 5 years and 
a maximum of 25 years. It will be said 
that the penalty structure in my substi- 
tute is less than that in the Casey 
amendment. While it is true that the 
minimum penalties are smaller, the sub- 
stitute is not weaker. Indeed, the sub- 
stitute is stronger. The substitute pro- 
vides that the penalties cannot be sus- 
pended and that probation cannot be 
granted. The Casey amendment contains 
no such provision. 

My substitute is also stronger in that 
it compels the court to impose the sen- 
tence to run consecutively upon the pen- 
alty previously imposed for the basic 
crime. The Casey amendment permits 
the court to make the two penalties run 
concurrently and to suspend any part 
or all of either or both. 

It will also be argued in opposition to 
both the Casey amendment and my sub- 
stitute that the minimum mandatory 
penalty is often counterproductive. 
Ordinarily, this is true for two reasons. 
First, when the prosecuting attorney 
feels that the minimum penalty is 
greater that the gravity of the offense in 
a particular case, he simply indicts for 
a lesser included offense or abandons 
prosecution altogether. If the accused 
is indicted and the jury feel that extenu- 
ating circumstances make the minimum 
penalty too harsh, they search diligently 
for reasonable doubt and acquit. In this 
particular context, however, the argu- 
ment is not quite so valid. The effect of 
a minimum mandatory sentence in this 
case is to persuade the man who is 
tempted to commit a Federal felony to 
leave his gun at home, Any such per- 
son should understand that if he uses his 
gun and is caught and convicted, he is 
going to jail. He should further under- 
stand that if he does so a second time, 
he is going to jail for a longer time. 

The Casey amendment applies to both 
Federal felonies and State felonies. My 
substitute is confined to Federal felonies. 
This is for three reasons. 

First, I do not want to put upon the 
Federal prosecutor the evidentiary bur- 
den of proving that the firearm moved 
in interstate commerce in order to estab- 
lish Federal jurisdiction in each indi- 
vidual case. Every Federal felony defined 
in the code already has its own juris- 
dictional base. 

Second, if State felonies are included, 
the caseload cast upon the Federal in- 
vestigative and prosecutive apparatus 
would be unmanageable, Last year, State 
cases in which guns were used included 
71,000 robberies, 55,000 aggravated as- 
saults, and 7,700 homicides. If only a 
fraction of these were prosecuted under 
the Casey amendment, civil cases on the 
already crowded dockets of the 93 U.S. 
district courts would never be heard. 

Third, as a matter of policy, I do not 
think it would be wise to convert State 
crimes into Federal crimes on such a 
massive scale. The Constitution reserves 
the police powers to the several States. 
What is at issue is the proper function 
of the federal system. What is at stake 
is the concept of dual sovereignties. What 
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is involved is the danger of centralized 
police powers. 

This new Federal crime we are creat- 
ing should remain within its own bound- 
aries and not trespass upon the domain 
of the States. 

For the sake of legislative history, it 
should be noted that my substitute is not 
intended to apply to title 18, sections 
111, 112, or 113 which already define the 
penalties for the use of a firearm in as- 
saulting officials, with sections 2113 or 
2114 concerning armed robberies of the 
mail or banks, with section 2231 concern- 
ing armed assaults upon process servers 
or with chapter 44 which defines other 
firearm felonies, 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentlemar. yield? 

Mr. POFF. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. It seems to me the 
gentleman by his own statement admits 
that this amendment would really omit 
the people that are creating the greatest 
problem in this country. You said there 
were 71,000 robberies using armed weap- 
ons which were prosecuted in State 
courts. Yet your amendment you say 
would very specifically exclude this cate- 
gory. It occurs to me that if we are going 
really to deal with this problem and do 
it effectively, we ought to include these 
State crimes. Otherwise I do not see 
any particular need for this amendment. 

I support your amendment and I sup- 
port the original amendment. However, 
I question whether or not it really ad- 
dresses itself to the bulk of the problem. 
I feel that your amendment does not 
reach the bulk of the problem. 

Mr. POFF. I thank the gentleman for 
his comments. The gentleman has sug- 
gested that the bulk of the problem rests 
in that area—and I do not quarrel with 
his comment but if the Federal Govern- 
ment is to deal with that bulk of the 
problem, the only way we can proceed 
under the Constitution is to amend the 
Constitution. 

Further, insofar as the share of the 
problem under the jurisdiction of the 
Federal Government, the list of felonies 
is very long. I hold a partial list in my 
hand consisting of seven pages. This is 
the area of responsibility the Federal 
Government ought to meet. 

Mr. ECKHARDT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. POFF. I yield to the gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr, ECKHARDT. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding. 

There is one question that has arisen 
in my mind about the Casey amendment 
which I believe your amendment would 
clarify and that is this situation which 
exists in Texas where a killing is simply 
not defined as a homicide, but it is in 
New York. 

Let me pose some questions respect- 
ing the Casey amendment: 

Suppose a man in Texas takes his 
wife in adultery with her paramour, 
draws a .38 Colt, made in Hartford, 
Conn., and forthwith kills the paramour. 
Is he guilty under the Casey amend- 
ment of using a firearm which has been 
transported in interstate commerce dur- 
ing the commission of homicide? 
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Under article 1220 of the Texas Penal 
Code the man is guilty of no grade of 
homicide. Massie v. State, 16 S.W. 770, 
Morrison v. State, 47 S.W. 369. Does this 
remove him from the reach of Federal 
law if the Casey amendment is adopted? 

Suppose it was the wife who took her 
husband in adultery and killed his mis- 
tress under the same conditions. Under 
Read v. State, 59 S.W. (2d) 122, her act 
is not justified under article 1220. There- 
fore, she is guilty of homicide under 
State law and presumably under the 
Casey amendment. 

Or suppose a man kills his wife’s para- 
mour in New York. In that State such 
does constitute a homicide. Thus, the 
mandatory 10-year sentence would apply. 

The examples I have given show that 
if in the Casey amendment the use of the 
term, “homicide,” refers to the State 
definition of the offense, then the pro- 
visions of the statute will apply very 
differently in precisely the same fact 
situation depending on the State in 
which it occurs. The result is that under 
a Federal statute one class of persons 
would go Scot free and another class of 
persons, exactly similarly situated ex- 
cept as to the place of the event, would 
receive a mandatory 10-year sentence. 
It is submitted that this does not afford 
equal protection of the laws. 

The classification has no reasonable 
relation to the activity which is sought 
to be deterred: the commission of rob- 
bery, assault, murder, rape, burglary, 
kidnapping, or intentional homicide 
committed by a person who is using or 
carrying any firearm which has been 
transported in interstate or foreign 
commerce. 

The only thing that would save the 
Casey amendment from this unconstitu- 
tional discriminatory effect would be to 
treat all of these offenses as federally 
defined offenses. But such is to jump 
from one horn of a dilemma to the other. 
If the offenses are federally defined to 
afford the necessary uniformity, then 
there is no body of law which spells out 
their elements and the defenses to them. 

For instance, is “homicide” the crime 
as it exists in New York, or is it the 
crime as it exists in Texas? The only way 
to define the offenses would be by some 
Federal “common law” which has not 
heretofore existed. Most if not all gen- 
eral criminal law dealing with these 
offenses has been delineated in the stat- 
utes and in the common law of the 
States. 

How would the indictment read re- 
specting an offense which is not defined 
in any Federal statute other than to give 
it a name like “assault”? 

Such a construction of the statute 
would not sufficiently define the crime to 
permit the framing of an indictment 
which would apprise the accused of the 
precise offense with which he is charged. 
I believe that this would deny the ac- 
cused due process of law. 

As I have said before on this amend- 
ment, I do not believe the Federal Gov- 
ernment should reach so far into the 
field of State criminal law. I did not 
assert this as a constitutional objection. 
The Federal authority has a long reach 
under court interpretations. But I do 
not believe that it should use the full 
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extent of that reach. To do so might be 
constitutional, but it is not desirable. I 
believe the Casey amendment would be 
an extremely radical departure in the di- 
rection of federalism in all phases of 
control of individual behavior alleged 
to be criminal. 

The constitutional points that I have 
raised here are quite different from those 
associated with the scope of the com- 
merce clause. They deal with the much 
more fundamental propositions that citi- 
zens are entitled to due process and equal 
protection of law. 

I believe on these grounds the Casey 
amendment is either unconstitutional 
or would be so limited under constitu- 
tional standards as to be ineffectual. The 
Poff amendment, since it applies to care- 
fully defined Federal criminal offenses, 
does not attempt to ingrain Federal 
penalties on disparate State offenses, op- 
erates wholly within the Federal field, 
and is a much more dependable deterrent 
of crimes with firearms. 

Mr. POFF. I thank the gentleman from 
Texas for his contribution and may I 
say I appreciate his support of my 
amendment. 

Mr. ICHORD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. POFF. I yield to the gentleman 
from Missouri. 

Mr. ICHORD. I thank the gentleman 
from Virginia for yielding and I wish to 
commend the distinguished gentleman 
from Virginia for offering this clarify- 
ing amendment. 

I was greatly concerned about the orig- 
inal language, because I feared that we 
might be legislating the necessity of set- 
ting up a massive national police force 
which I am sure that very few Members 
of this House would desire. But, I do have 
one question concerning the procedure 
to be used under this section. 

Are you contemplating—the gentle- 
man makes it a Federal offense, another 
separate Federal offense to use a fire- 
arm to commit any felony which may 
be committed. If during the commission 
of any felony wherein such firearm is 
used the party may be prosecuted in 
any court of the United States? Does the 
gentleman contemplate the second crim- 
inal proceeding or can this man be tried 
in the original proceeding where he was 
first tried? i 

Mr. POFF. First of all, I thank the 
distinguished gentleman for his support 
of my amendment and second may I 
commend him for the knowledge and in- 
sight which he has displayed with ref- 
erence to this problem. 

The answer to his question is in the 
affirmative; namely, it would be ex- 
pected that the prosecution for the basic 
felony and the prosecution under my 
substitute would constitute one proceed- 
ing out of which two separate penalties 
may grow. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Virginia has expired. 

(By unanimous consent (at the re- 
quest of Mr. CRAMER) Mr. Porr was al- 
ae to proceed for 5 additional min- 
utes. 

Mr. RODINO. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. POFF. I yield to the gentleman 
from New Jersey. 
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Mr. RODINO. First of all I want to 
commend the gentleman for offering 
this substitute and I think it has shed 
considerable light on this very impor- 
tant feature of the Casey amendment. 

I think we are all concerned with ef- 
fectuating the basic tenets of American 
jurisprudence of tailoring the punish- 
ment to fit the crime and bringing the 
criminal to swift and certain justice. 
However, I am afraid that the Casey 
amendment, because it is an unwar- 
ranted extension of Federal jurisdiction 
and an invasion of State jurisdiction 
imposing this kind of mandatory sen- 
tence in each of the listed cases it is 
going to have a particular adverse affect 
upon our system of criminal justice. 

Although the Casey amendment sug- 
gests that the punishment would fit the 
crime it in fact has the opposite effect 
because we know that the judge of the 
court would be restricted in his discretion 
as to whether or not this particular crim- 
inal may be rehabilitated or as to what a 
proper disposition of a case may be. 

Furthermore, we do know that juries 
sometimes are deterred when there is 
a very severe penalty from finding the 
criminal guilty. I am concerned for these 
reasons, and therefore I support the sub- 
stitute offered by the gentleman from 
Virginia. I believe it should be adopted. 

Mr. POFF. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. POFF. I yield to the gentleman 
from Florida. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding, and I sup- 
port the substitute offered by the gen- 
tleman from Virginia. 

I am very much in favor of the ap- 
proach suggested by the gentleman pro- 
viding for an adequate deterrent, as is 
the suggestion of the gentleman from 
Texas in his amendment, but I believe 
that his amendment is substantially 
weaker than the proposal presented by 
the gentleman from Virginia. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe we can pass 
gun laws year after year, but we will 
never accomplish the objective needed 
of deterring the prospective criminal or 
criminal from using those guns, and if 
we are going to do something about it 
then we have to have some form of de- 
terrent to keep them from using guns. 
Therefore I believe the suggested sub- 
stitute of the gentleman from Virginia 
is much superior and much stronger 
than the Casey amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, if I may I would like 
to ask the gentleman from Virginia a 
couple of questions relating to that sub- 
ject in pointing out the fact that I be- 
lieve the substitute offered by the gentle- 
man from Virginia is stronger than the 
Casey amendment. 

First, as to whether or not under the 
Casey amendment one has to prove the 
gun has been transported in interstate or 
foreign commerce? 

Mr: POFF. Yes, the gentleman is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. CRAMER. If it is acquired and 
used inside the State, it would not be a 
crime? 

Mr. POFF. There would be no Federal 
jurisdiction unless it was proved that 
the gun ‘moved in interstate commerce. 
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Mr. CRAMER. That is a weakness. 

Secondly, your substitute provides for 
the sentences to not run concurrently, 
but one after tho other? 

Mr. POFF. That is true. 

Mr. CRAMER. Then that is superior. 

Thirdly, and really what bothers me 
the most, is that the Casey amendment 
does not cover an adequate number of 
crimes, including Federal crimes. It does 
not even cover the large number of hein- 
ous Federal crimes to which the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia would apply; is that correct? 

Mr. POFF. My amendment would ap- 
ply to all Federal felonies including hein- 
ous crimes in all grades, down to the low- 
est level of a felony. 

Mr. CRAMER. Then, of course, the 
judge could wipe the whole business out 
in the Casey amendment with a suspen- 
sion? 

Mr. POFF. That is right. 

Mr. CRAMER. But he cannot do it in 
the gentleman’s substitute. 

And in the list of crimes the gentle- 
man referred to three or four pages there, 
any number of those heinous crimes are 
not included under the Casey amend- 
ment; is that correct? 

Mr. POFF. That is correct. 

Mr. CRAMER. And with respect to 
guns used in an attempt to commit mur- 
der or rape or burglary or kidnapping 
or homicide, that would not be included 
in the gentleman’s amendment, would it? 

Mr. POFF. No; it would not. 

Mr. CRAMER. But it would be in the 
substitute offered by the gentleman from 
Virginia. 

For those reasons, Mr. Chairman, I 
support the substitute offered by the gen- 
tleman from Virginia. 

Mr. POFF. Insofar as it is defined in 
the Federal code as a felony itself, it 
would be included. 

Mr. CASEY. Mr. Chairman, would the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, POFF. I yield to the gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr. CASEY. Mr. Chairman, the gen- 
tleman states that my amendment would 
not cover the heinous crimes, but it is 
pretty well enumerated in there what 
would be covered. I would further say, 
Mr. Chairman, that in the first 6 months 
there were already 1,693 cases of rape, 
murder, and aggravated assault that 
would fall in the category of this bill. In 
other words, the gentleman is going to 
eliminate most of the criminals in this 
country from being under this bill. They 
have to originate in the Federal courts. 

Mr. POFF. I want this under the Con- 
stitution, and it should be put in the 
States. 

The gentleman is absolutely correct 
about the number of offenses, and the 
gentleman also is aware, I am sure, that 
in the total FBI establishment we have 
less than 7,000 agents, and I believe the 
gentleman understands the great burden 
his amendment would put upon the in- 
vestigative arm of the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. POFF. Mr. Chairman, I yield to 
the gentleman from South Carolina. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding. 
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Mr. Chairman, I am sure many of us 
have been disturbed about the fact that 
this applies only to a small percentage 
of the crimes, but at the same time con- 
stitutionally the gentleman is correct. We 
should all bear in mind that while we 
are concerned on a national level, every 
State legislature is equally concerned 
about this problem, and it would be 
hoped that from the impetus that we 
make here in the passage of this par- 
ticular amendment that the States will 
follow the example that we have estab- 
lished here. 

I believe that is the answer that should 
be given to those who are concerned 
about the elimination of some 95 percent 
of the crimes. This is an area of State 
responsibility and I hope they will pass 
some legislation making it a separate 
crime and mandatory sentence for any- 
one guilty of the commission of a felony 
wherein a firearm was used. 

Mr. POFF. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. LENNON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. POFF. I yield to the gentleman 
from North Carolina. 

Mr. LENNON. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding. I want to 
commend the gentleman from Texas for 
his initiative in introducing this type of 
legislation back earlier this year, to set 
us in the right direction, and even 2 years 
ago. 

But, Mr. Chairman, I am concerned as 
most Members are regarding the consti- 
tutional aspects of it. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, I must in all 
good conscience support the substitute 
offered by the gentleman from Virginia. 

I believe that the legislatures from the 
50 States 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Virginia has again expired. 

Mr. Porr. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. RalLS BACK] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the RECORD, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RAILSBACK. Mr. Chairman, I 
have only the highest regard, as he well 
knows, for my distinguished colleague, 
the gentleman from Illinois, 

As a matter of fact, on many occa- 
sions we have cosponsored legislation 
and we have worked together. 

I also recognize that in the last few 
months we have been witnesses to some 
real catastrophes. We have had some 
assassinations, including the assassina- 
tion of the distinguished Senator from 
New York, Senator Kennedy. 

But I feel as a member of the commit- 
tee, and as one who is in strong support 
now of the mail-order ban, that there 
should be some comments made about 
the hearings that we have undergone and 
about some of the other actions that we 
have taken. 

Mr. Chairman, we have before us a 
bill which would completely ban inter- 
state mail-order sales both of handguns 
and long guns as well as over-the-coun- 
ter sales. 

There is another important aspect of 
this bill which I think is often overlooked 
and which is probably the most impor- 
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tant single aspect of this bill, and that 
is that it would for the first time lend 
enforceability to the State and local laws 
that take the initiative to enact what- 
ever kind of law they feel is necessary 
for their own State. 

This has not been true up until now. 
There has been no incentive heretofore 
for a particular State or local govern- 
ment to enact any kind of a strong 
licensing or permit law or registration 
law if it so chose to do, because there 
was no way of enforcing that law. 

In other words, people in the city of 
Chicago could go to a suburb and could 
obtain a firearm over the counter with- 
out being subject to any licensing pro- 
visions. But this bill would lend enforce- 
ability to the States and local govern- 
ments for the first time, if this passes, 
and they will be able to obtain some en- 
forceability by reason of our action. 

In addition, we have held no hearings 
on this kind of legislation. 

What would be the cost? What is likely 
to be the cost of a Federal registration 
system? 

How many new employees would we 
need to provide any kind of enforceabil- 
ity? What is going to compel the crimi- 
nals to register their guns if there is not 
some kind of enforceability? 

Right now the entire FBI force is com- 
prised of only 6,750 people. In contrast 
there are 40,000 State and local police 
jurisdictions with approximately 420,000 
officers. 

The entire U.S. attorneys force con- 
sists of only 93 U.S. attorneys and 712 
assistant U.S. attorneys. 

In contrast there are estimated to be 
2,700 State and local prosecutor offices, 
some of which have as many as 200 pros- 
ecuting attorneys. 

Now why should this not be the proper 
responsibility of the State and local gov- 
ernments? 

Eight States already have licensing 
laws. 

We have serious constitutional prob- 
lems and it is my hope that all of you 
have had a chance to read about these 
constitutional problems in the remarks 
inserted in the Recor by the gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. Porr] on Wednesday. 

Then we have a section in this bill 
which is section 935 which is preposter- 
ous, in all due respect to my distin- 
guished colleague for whom I have the 
greatest admiration. Do you require the 
Secretary of the Treasury to pay com- 
pensation to anybody that turns in his 
firearm to the Federal Government? 

What is this going to cost? It has 
been estimated that there are anywhere 
from 50 million to 200 million firearms. 

Suppose that 50 million were turned 
in voluntarily at a cost, say, in just com- 
pensation, of $25 each. This would mean 
that without any previously authorized 
or appropriated funds, the Federal Gov- 
ernment would have to come up with 
$1,250,000,000. 

So I strenuously and strongly urge 
that, in the light of the pending bill, on 
which we have worked hard, and which 
for the first time gives an assurance of 
enforceability to State and local gov- 
ernments in meeting their own needs, 
that we reject the amendment. 

Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. RAILSBACK. I yield to my col- 
league from Illinois. 

Mr. McCLORY. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding. I wish to point out 
that there have been hearings on this 
legislation in the other body. I have had 
occasion to look at some of the hearings 
that have been held over there. I have 
also investigated the subject of cost, and 
I wish to point out that the type of reg- 
istration the gentleman speaks of would 
be far more expensive. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Illinois has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. RAILSBACK 
was allowed to proceed for 2 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. RAILSBACK. I will yield again to 
the gentleman, but first I would like to 
respond by asking a question. Is my col- 
league aware that in the State of New 
York, I believe it was indicated by the 
mayor of New York, that it would be 
necessary to charge a $25 fee to admin- 
ister such a program for each individual 
transaction? 

Mr. McCLORY. The amendment pro- 
vides that the registration fee would be 
$1. 

Mr. RAILSBACK. That would not pay 
for the paper. 

Mr. McCLORY. The cost, as I estimate 
it, would be about $15 million. But that 
is just a fraction of 1 percent of the cost 
of crime. 

We have mentioned also the fact that 
a person who surrenders a gun is en- 
titled to just compensation. That author- 
ity is granted. But there is no compulsion 
on the part of the Secretary to provide 
compensation. There is nothing manda- 
tory there. It is provided simply that if 
the person does surrender his firearm, 
we authorize compensation. That author- 
ity must be in the bill, I believe. 

Mr. RAILSBACK. I appreciate the re- 
marks of my colleague, but I want the 
Members not to overlook the fact that 
not only do we ban interstate sales here, 
we give the State and local governments 
authority to do something themselves. 
We have held no hearings in the Judi- 
ciary Committee that I can remember. 

Let me just point out to my distin- 
guished colleague that many States now 
have legislation pending. Eight States 
already have registration laws. Our own 
State has a licensing law. I know we are 
inclined to legislate in what amounts to 
a mood of panic. I do not think there is 
any question about it. I submit we have a 
good bill. 

Mr. McCLORY. If the gentleman will 
yield further, the Association of Chiefs 
of Police have recommended this legisla- 
tion since 1922. They support it today. 
And that is a State-oriented body, it 
seems to me. 

Mr. HARSHA. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HARSHA. Mr. Chairman, I rise to 
commend the gentleman from Virginia. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of the 
substitute amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Virginia. I had a similar 
substitute prepared to offer, but the 
Chair recognized the gentleman from 
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Virginia first and this is certainly as it 
should be, because the gentleman from 
Virginia is a member of the Judiciary 
Committee which is handling this bill, 
and, according to the rules of the House, 
members of the committee handling the 
legislation should have priority in mat- 
ters of this kind, and I certainly agree 
with this procedure. 

The gentleman from Virginia is at- 
tempting to do what I have attempted 
to do in my amendment and in my pro- 
posed bill which I introduced dealing 
with this matter of crime and the use of 
firearms. The emphasis should be, and 
we are in agreement, on the user of the 
weapon, rather than the weapon itself. 
Certainly, if we are going to vigorously 
combat this problem of crime, we are 
going to have to have not only stricter 
measures dealing with the subject, but 
we are also going to have to require 
a vigorous prosecution of those measures 
and incarceration of the guilty, so as to 
provide the strongest deterrent to pre- 
clude the repetition of the crimes of 
violence and the unlawful use of firearms 
in their commission. 

For too long now the emphasis, by ju- 
dicial interpretation, has been placed on 
the “rights” of the criminal to the ne- 
glect of his responsibility as a member of 
society and to the neglect of the rights 
and privileges of the law-abiding citizen. 
Courts in many cases have been too 
promiscuous in their use of probation 
and too lenient in their exercise of ju- 
dicial discretion and suspension of 
criminal penalties. 

As I previously said, I had introduced 
a companion measure to the so-called 
Casey amendment, and yet while I 
strongly believe that his amendment is a 
step in the right direction, I am quick to 
realize that there are some problems 
with the provision that requires those 
merely having a gun in their possession 
to be subject to the same penalties as 
those who actually use that weapon in 
the commission of a crime. On the other 
hand, the situation is so abnormal and 
of such paramount interest to the wel- 
fare and security of our law-abiding citi- 
zens, I feel that we have to adopt strin- 
gent measures to remedy the situation. 
While I can see that the substitute of the 
gentleman from Virginia is a perfecting 
amendment and eliminates the possi- 
bility of probation or suspension of the 
mandatory minimum sentence for both 
first and second offenses, I regret that 
his substitute only covers the violation 
of Federal crimes. Unfortunately, this 
does not cover the bulk of crimes because 
most of them are violations of State 
laws. Hopefully, State legislatures will 
take the necessary action to cover these 
problems. Admittedly, police protection 
and law enforcement is a local matter, 
yet because of the gravity of the situa- 
tion and its national scope, I think the 
Federal Government has a proper role 
to play in dealing with the problem. 

Mr. Chairman, rather than to control 
guns, I think that the solution to this 
problem is to control crime. The criminal 
always finds a way to obtain a weapon 
and I fear that by legislation dealing 
with weapons, if we are not exceedingly 
careful, we may be providing the crimi- 
nal with additional advantages over the 
law-abiding citizen and, rather than re- 
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stricting the use and possession of 
weapons by criminals, we may wind up 
by prohibiting the lawful use of weapons 
by the law-abiding citizen. 

Mr. Chairman, while my amendment 
is more restrictive and imposes more 
severe penalties than the amendment of 
the gentleman from Virginia, his is a 
much needed step in the right direction 
and I can certainly wholeheartedly sup- 
port it. I would urge my colleagues to 
adopt this amendment so that if we are 
to have legislation dealing further with 
the use of guns, we can make that leg- 
islation meaningful and effective by 
placing the burden upon the criminal 
rather than on the law-abiding citizen. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of the 
Poff substitute amendment and in oppo- 
sition to the Casey amendment. 

The Casey amendment was offered 
originally in the form of a bill, which 
was H.R. 6137. It came to me as chair- 
man of the Committee on the Judiciary. 
I asked for reports from the various 
departments having jurisdiction—the 
Treasury Department and the Depart- 
ment of Justice. 

The Treasury Department, the Justice 
gamete and the FBI all oppose the 

Mr. CASEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. CASEY. The FBI has informed me 
that they expressed no opinion with ref- 
erence to this bill and they do not ex- 
press opinions concerning pending legis- 
lation. You state that the FBI expressed 
objection to my bill—the FBI? 

Mr. CELLER. In a communication to 
me, it is indicated that the FBI has 
raised considerable objections to it. 

Mr. CASEY, They are giving you and 
me different stories. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I have 
great affection for the gentleman from 
Texas. I believe his intentions in pre- 
senting his amendment are most praise- 
worthy. But I do think, most sincerely, 
that the amendment would come far of 
the mark and it would be most ineffec- 
tual. It makes of every major State 
crime—every major State commonlaw 
crime—a Federal crime. 

Now what does that mean? It means, 
according to the figures that have been 
presented to me by the FBI, that in 
the calendar year 1967 when there were 
over 71,000 armed robberies with a gun 
and 55,000 aggravated assaults with a 
gun and 7.700 murders and nonnegligent 
manslaughter cases with a gun—that 
adds up to 133,700 crimes with guns. 

Now all those crimes would be brought 
into the Federal court and they would be 
made Federal felonies. 

In addition, there were 27,000 rapes 
and 1,600,000 burglaries in 1967, in many 
of which cases there was, undoubtedly, 
involved the use of a gun. 

Let us assume that half of those bur- 
gularies were committed with guns. 
That would make 800,000 more cases 
that would be drawn into the Federal 
courts making a total of 933,700 cases. 

Why the Federal courts could not pos- 
sibly stand such a load. We do not have 
the judges enough for that purpose. We 
do not have prisons enough for that 
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purpose. The prisons would literally 
burst at the seams with overpopulation. 

The entire U.S. attorneys in num- 
ber consist of only 93 U.S. attorneys and 
712 assistant U.S. attorneys. 

How many more assistant U.S. at- 
torneys would be necessary to handle 
this avalanche of cases? 

I would say, if you ask me, for the 
number—I would say, look at the stars 
and count the stars and that would 
give you the number of assistants that 
would be required to take care of that 
many cases—almost a million cases that 
would be drawn from the State courts 
and dumped into the Federal courts. 

Mr. LATTA, Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. LATTA. I quite agree with the 
gentleman’s statement that this would be 
a Federal crime and the mandatory 
sentences. 

But by the same token the gentleman 
cannot overlook the fact that the cases 
and the penalties provided for in this 
bill we have under consideration would 
be prosecuted in the Federal courts. 

I think you have to take into consid- 
eration that there could be as many cases 
prosecuted under this bill without the 
Casey amendment or the substitute 
amendment thereto. 

I would like to have the gentleman 
elaborate on that as to how great the 
increase of cases in the Federal courts 
might be with the passage of this 
legislation. 

Mr. CELLER. I question the conclusion 
reached by the gentleman as stated in 
his question. 

Beyond that I think there are grave 
doubts as to the constitutionality of the 
provisions of the Casey amendment. It 
makes of a State crime a Federal crime— 
without the minute and careful and pre- 
cise definition of a crime. The defendant 
would not know what he is to be held 
accountable for. The language used is 
most imprecise. The defendant must 
know exactly and without doubt the na- 
ture of the crime of which he is accused. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 2 ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CELLER. I am a little concerned 
lest there is due process in the Casey 
proposal. For that reason, among others, 
I do hope that the Casey amendment will 
be voted down and that the Poff substi- 
tute, which is a most constructive amend- 
ment, will be favorably considered and 
voted upon by this Committee. 
AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. DOWDY TO THE 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. CASEY 

Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment to the Casey amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Downy to the 
amendment offered by Mr. Casey: In the 
first sentence, after the word “uses,” and 
before the word “any,” strike the words “or 
carries”. 


Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Chairman, in of- 
fering this amendment, it is in no way 
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in derogation of the Casey amendment, 
which I wholeheartedly support. The 
people of the United States—and I think 
it is true in every section—are disturbed 
about crime, riots, and looting in this 
land of ours, and they want something 
done. The Casey amendment will have 
the effect of getting something done 
about it. 

My feeling about this gun bill that we 
are considering here is that it is more or 
less of a smokescreen to “snow” people, 
to get their minds off what is disturb- 
ing them by saying that a gun control 
bill is going to cure crime. It is not going 
to do it. It will not do a thing along 
that line. 

The Casey amendment will at least 
put one thing in this bill that will have 
the effect of curbing crime. That is what 
the people want. I do not believe the peo- 
ple of the United States are going to be 
“snowed” by the idea that the gun bill 
is going to stop crime. 

I believe my amendment will improve 
the Casey amendment. It would take out 
the words, “or carries” where it says “uses 
or carries” any firearm in the commis- 
sion of a crime. I believe that the onus 
should be the use of a firearm in the 
commission of a crime. The fact that a 
person might be carrying a firearm could 
very well not have anything to do with 
the commission of a crime if the gun is 
not used or exhibited. Of course, exhibit- 
ing would be using the gun in the com- 
mission of a crime, and that is where 
the burden should be on the use of a 
gun in the commission of a crime. 

It has been suggested in the general 
debate that a policeman, having a per- 
fect right to have a gun, might come 
under the provisions of the Casey 
amendment, or a person who has a li- 
cense to carry a gun with him, and 
though he did not use it, if he got in- 
volved in a fracas, might come under the 
burden of this bill because he had been 
carrying a gun, though it would not have 
anything to do with the commission of 
an offense he might commit. 

I believe my amendment would im- 
prove the Casey amendment. It certain- 
ly would remove the objections along the 
line I have mentioned and which I feel 
are valid. Certainly the people of the 
United States want something done. 
They are not going to be misled by the 
smokescreen attempted to be raised in 
our country that the proposed antigun 
bill will cure the expanding crime, riots, 
and looting, or make them forget that 
about it, by diverting their attention. 

Mr. CASEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOWDY. I yield to my colleague 
from Texas. 

Mr, CASEY. I thank the gentleman 
for offering his amendment. It is the 
amendment that I mentioned when I first 
offered my amendment. The gentleman 
is a distinguished member of the Judi- 
ciary Committee, and has been a member 
of that committee in the House for many 
years, many more years than I have been 
here. I should like to ask him this ques- 
tion: Are you disturbed about the fact 
that some have doubts about the con- 
stitutionality of the amendment, in view 
of all the other measures that we have 
passed in this Congress with very little 
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doubt about their constitutionality and 
the invasion of State authority? 

Mr. DOWDY. I, frankly, say to the 
gentleman that in the past years of my 
service in the Congress, bills have come 
before us, and I have been seriously dis- 
turbed about their constitutionality. 
Nevertheless they were enacted. 

In those instances, the question of 
constitutionality was much more seri- 
ous than in this instance. In fact, in 
my opinion there is no occasion for 
the question to be raised here. The 
interstate commerce provision removes 
any doubt. 

Mr. CASEY. It boils down to a ques- 
tion of the personal preference, does it 
not, rather than a matter of constitu- 
tional law or Federal and State consti- 
tutional law? 

Mr. DOWDY. I think that is probably 
right. I have found since I have been in 
Congress, that the person finds a pro- 
posal to be unconstitutional if he is 
against it, and it is constitutional if he 
is for it, without much regard for the 
wording of the Constitution itself—and 
unfortunately our courts have taken that 
same stance. I have no doubt that the 
wording of this amendment would be 
found to be constitutional. 

Mr. CASEY. I thank the gentleman. 
AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. MESKILL TO THE 

SUBSTITUTE AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. 

POFFP 

Mr. MESKILL. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment to the substitute amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Porr]. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. MESKILL to the 
substitute amendment offered by Mr. Porr: 
In paragraph 2 delete the word “unlawfully”. 


Mr. MESKILL. Mr. Chairman, my 
amendment deletes one word from the 
Poff substitute. I want it understood that 
I support the Poff substitute, but the 
deletion of the word “unlawfully” will 
strengthen this substitute. I recognize 
the fact that the word is in the substi- 
tute for the purpose of protecting the 
police officer, but the immunity goes 
beyond the police officer. I wonder if we 
really want to create a double standard 
here. 

We are concerned, as the gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. Porr] said, with hav- 
ing the criminal leave his gun at home. 
I wonder if we want to create two classes 
of people, those with permits, or licenses 
to carry a firearm who can go out with 
firearms in their possession, commit Fed- 
eral felonies, and be immune from the 
provisions of the Poff substitute. I do 
not think they should be immune. I 
think the provisions of the Poff substi- 
tute should apply to every person wheth- 
er he carries a gun lawfully or unlaw- 
fully, if he commits a Federal felony 
while he has a firearm on his person. 

I think my amendment will strengthen 
the Poff substitute. If my amendment 
does not pass, I shall support the Poff 
substitute, because it is a great improve- 
ment over the Casey amendment. 

Mr. WIGGINS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MESKILL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 
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Mr. WIGGINS. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding. 

Mr, Chairman, I wonder if I may have 
the attention of the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Porr]. 

I should like to ask the gentleman a 
question with respect to his substitute 
amendment. As the gentleman knows, 
there are a great number of Federal of- 
fenses which may also be tried in State 
courts. Is it the intention of the gentle- 
man in using the language, “may be 
prosecuted in a court of the United 
States,” that a State court would then 
have the option of adding the mandatory 
penalties mentioned in his substitute 
following a prosecution in a State court 
which might also be the subject of prose- 
cution in a Federal court? 

Mr, POFF. I thank the gentleman for 
having asked a most pertinent question. 
The answer is negative. The State does 
not have that option. 

Mr. WIGGINS. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike the requisite 
number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I had intended to in- 
troduce an amendment to the Casey 
amendment with respect to that aspect 
of it which sets forth mandatory min- 
imum sentences, thereby, as my distin- 
guished colleague, the gentleman from 
New Jersey [Mr. Rop ol, a moment ago 
pointed out, depriving the Federal dis- 
trict judge of discretion in these matters. 

The parliamentary circumstances are 
such that I shall not offer my amend- 
ment, but I shall support the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Virginia 
(Mr, Porr]. 

I would like to address one question 
to the gentleman from Virginia. 

Is my understanding correct from the 
reading of the amendment offered by the 
gentleman, that he does fix mandatory 
sentences? 

Mr. POFF. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I yield 
to the gentleman from Virginia. 

Mr. POFF. The penalty for conviction 
of a first offense would be a minimum of 
1 year and a maximum of 10, and for a 
second offense a minimum of 5 years and 
a maximum of 25. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I 
thank the gentleman very much. That 
was my understanding. 

It is my intention to support the 
amendment notwithstanding a reserva- 
tion with respect to the mandatory mini- 
mum set therein. 

I should like to point out to the com- 
mittee that under the Poff amendment 
the trial judge is going to have infinitely 
more discretion than he would under the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Texas. 

Giving the trial judge sentencing dis- 
cretion is a matter of policy under title 
18, which goes back 60 years to the 1909 
codification of the Federal Criminal 
Statutes. 

I believe there is no better statement 
of policy available than the report of the 
1909 codifiers: 

The committee has also adopted a uniform 
method of fixing in all offenses not punish- 
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able by death the maximum punishment 
only, leaving the minimum to the discretion 
of the trial judge. 

The criminal law necessarily subjects to 
its corrective discipline all who violate its 
provisions. The weak and the vicious, the 
first offender and the atrocious criminal, the 
mere technical transgressor and the expert in 
crime are alike guilty of the same offense. In 
the one case the utmost severity of punish- 
ment can scarcely provide the protection to 
which society is entitled; in the other any- 
thing except a nominal punishment may ef- 
fectually prevent the reclamation of the of- 
fender. (S. Rept. 10, 60th Cong., lst sess., 
p. 14.) 


I refer also to the reviser’s notes ex- 
plaining the 1948 codification of title 18, 
which speaks of “a uniform policy of 
omitting the minimum punishment.” 
House Report 304, 80th Congress, first 
session, pages A16 and A90, I will insert 
the citation in the Recorp, and ask unan- 
imous consent to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. The 
amendment of the gentleman from Texas 
repudiates this policy, thereby denying 
the trial judge the traditional flexibility 
in sentencing which is so necessary to 
the rehabilitation function of the 
criminal law. 

I could set forth hypothetical examples 
which the gentleman would recognize, 
because the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Yates] and others have pointed them out 
to him. 

Mr. CASEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I 
yield to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. CASEY. We just heard the argu- 
ment made that the amendment of the 
gentleman from Virginia was tougher 
than mine because the judge could not 
suspend any of the penalty, while under 
my amendment he could suspend all or 
a part. The judge would have discretion. 
It just depends on whether it is tweedle- 
dum or tweedledee. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I do 
not consider this to be tweedledum or 
tweedledee. 

I have great respect for the gentleman 
from Texas. I know he has been engaged 
in this effort for a number of years. There 
are substantive legal reservations which 
those of us who are members of the bar 
have. 

I consider that the gentleman from 
Virginia, notwithstanding my reserva- 
tion on the subject of fixed minimum 
sentences, has made a constructive con- 
tribution. I am pleased to join in this 
bipartisan effort to enact effective and 
fair legislation. 

Mr. POFF. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I am 
delighted to yield to the gentleman from 
Virginia. 

Mr. POFF. I fully respect the gentle- 
man in that point of view. As I undertook 
to indicate in my statement, I share that 
concern with respect to most categories 
of cases. I do believe, when a felony is 
involved, there is a legitimate distinction. 
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With respect to the comments by the 
gentleman from Texas, I believe it should 
be borne in mind my amendment does 
not deny the trial judge the opportunity 
to suspend the sentence if imposed on 
the basic felony. 

Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MINSHALL. I yield to my distin- 
guished colleague from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. CLARK. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

First of all I want to ask a question 
or two. Let me say that I am in whole- 
hearted support of the Casey amend- 
ment. I would like to know whether the 
Poff amendment would cover the Ken- 
nedy murder situation. 

Mr. MINSHALL. I will yield to the 
gentleman from Virginia for an answer 
to that question. 

Mr. POFF. In response to the gentle- 
man's question, there is no Federal fel- 
ony in the area which the Kennedy 
tragedy postulates. 

Mr. CLARK. But it would under the 
Casey amendment, would it not? 

Mr. POFF. It would under the Casey 
amendment if the evidence establishes 
that the gun moved in interstate com- 
merce, 

Mr. CLARK. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Chairman and 
members of the Committee, as I an- 
nounced on last Wednesday I had hoped 
at this time to offer an amendment to 
this legislation which would correct some 
of the problems which the Casey amend- 
ment presents. However, under the rule, 
my amendment is not in order at this 
time. However, if the parliamentary sit- 
uation permits, I will offer it later in 
the debate. 

Mr. Porr, the distinguished member of 
the committee from Virginia, introduced 
an excellent substitute which closely 
tracks my thoughts on this legislation. 
Of course, I have to bow to the gentle- 
man from Virginia as a member of the 
committee, and I wish to congratulate 
him on offering this substitute and will 
give him every bit of my support in get- 
ting its adoption. 

My amendment which I had hoped to 
offer at this time to the Poff substitute 
would, in my opinion, substantially have 
strengthened it and would have acted 
as a powerful deterrent to the criminal 
use of firearms. In short, it would have 
stricken out the term of years for the 
first offense, namely, 10 years, and in- 
serted in lieu thereof life imprisonment. 
It would have stricken out the 25 years 
for the second offense and inserted in 
lieu thereof life imprisonment. In my 
opinion, this would have definitely 
strengthened the bill and acted as a 
strong deterrent to anyone committing a 
Federal felony with the use of a gun. 

Mr. RAILSBACK. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I will be very brief. I 
rise in support of the Poff substitute 
and in opposition to the Meskill amend- 
ment to the substitute. 

At the outset I want to point out that 
I have the highest respect for the gen- 
leman from Connecticut and for the 
valuable work he has performed as a 
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member of the House Committee on the 
Judiciary. On the other hand, I think 
his amendment, which would delete the 
word “unlawfully” is ill conceived, be- 
cause it seems to me in this period of 
time when we have the charges of police 
brutality, law enforcement officers who 
would be carrying a gun and would be 
found in some way to be exceeding their 
authority and might therefore be guilty 
of assault, would be subject to the pro- 
visions of this bill. I sincerely believe we 
do not want to be confronted with that 
situation, so I respectfully urge the 
House to oppose the Meskill amendment 
to the substitute and support the Poff 
substitute. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
the Casey amendment and all amend- 
ments thereto conclude at 3 o’clock. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

Mr. POLLOCK. Mr. Chairman, reserv- 
ing the right to object, I have been try- 
ing for a half hour to get recognition to 
offer an amendment to the substitute 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. Porr]. 

The CHAIRMAN. There can be no 
further amendments offered at this time. 

MOTION OFFERED BY MR. CELLER 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that all debate on the Casey amend- 
ment and all amendments thereto con- 
clude at 3 o’clock. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. PolLock) there 
were—ayes 60, noes 74. 

So the motion was rejected. 

Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Chairman, before 
the Committee forgets what is pending, 
I would like to have a vote on my amend- 
ment to the Casey amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. Dowpy] to the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Casey]. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. Dowpy) there 
were—ayes 77, noes 32. 

So the amendment to the amendment 
was agreed to. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike the requisite num- 
ber of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to say that the 
proposal of the gentleman from Virginia 
(Mr. Porr! is I believe a realistic amend- 
ment. I personally have felt that we 
should put a minimum penalty of 5 
years for any crime in which a gun was 
used which penalty could not be sus- 
pended, and no probation granted by the 
judge. 

On July 2 I introduced a bill, H.R. 
18287, which would provide an additional 
5 years imprisonment where a firearm 
was used in the attempted commission or 
commission of certain Federal crimes 
such as homicide, robbery and burglary, 
assault, kidnaping, and others. 

In addition, my bill provides that the 
5-year penalty which would be assessed 
could not be suspended, nor could proba- 
tion or parole be granted. 

I am particularly concerned over the 
lack of proper penalties being imposed by 
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the courts right here in the District of 
Columbia. 

I examined the sentences imposed by 
the U.S. District Court in and for the 
District of Columbia during 2 weeks in 
June of this year. 

Of 17 crimes committed with the use 
of a gun, six of the criminals involved re- 
ceived suspended sentences. 

Well, it does no good to put a heavy 
penalty on a crime that may be assessed 
but that is never assessed. What we need 
to do, I believe, is follow the philosophy 
that we are stating in the Poff amend- 
ment which follows the principle set out 
in my bill. I support very vigorously, this 
amendment which would at least put a 
minimum sentence that may not be sus- 
pended and no probation granted by a 
judge, so that any person who commits 
a crime and uses a gun will know that 
he cannot get out of serving a penalty 
in jail. And if he does it a second time, 
there will be a stronger penalty. 

Because it does no good to say, well, 
we will have a 25-year jail penalty for 
any crime if the penalty is never used— 
or is suspended. 

In other words, Mr. Chairman, we 
have to have a penalty that a person 
knows he will experience with certainty. 

So, Mr. Chairman, I believe the phi- 
losophy is correct, and I would hope 
that the Poff amendment is adopted. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. I would yield 
to the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Chairman, I 
would ask the gentleman if the gentle- 
man has made any investigation in his 
study of the 17 crimes that he mentioned 
as to how many of those crimes could 
be prosecuted under the Poff amend- 
ment? 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. I believe 
probably all of them. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. I am sorry, I do not 
believe that is quite correct. I would sus- 
pect that none of them could be prose- 
cuted under that amendment. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Let me say 
to the gentleman also that I do not know 
how many could be prosecuted under the 
Casey amendment, because I do not know 
how many could show that the gun has 
been used in interstate commerce. I am 
ae sure you could make any showing of 
that. 

What we are trying to get at is the flood 
of crimes where there is a gun used by 
placing an additional penalty on it. 
Then the States can follow the lead of 
the Federal Government in setting that 
same penalty, which I hope the States 
will do, and in saying these penalties 
will be assessed, and they cannot be sus- 
pended by the judge, nor can probation 
be granted. 

This will help to get at the problem of 
guns used in criminal acts 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. I yield to 
the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Chairman. I thank the 
gentleman for yielding. 

The gentleman has touched upon a 
matter that I believe has great signifi- 
cance here. I hope that the Members 
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would determine this issue on the basis 
of logic, rather than on personalities. 

If a special provision had not been in- 
cluded in the rule for the consideration 
of this Casey amendment, Mr. Porr 
never would have had an opportunity to 
present his amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, we have here a case of 
what the gentleman from New York ob- 
jected to in a military bill the other day, 
the word “synergistic” where these indi- 
viduals are accomplishing something 
that neither could have accomplished 
without the benefit of the other. 

Mr. Chairman, again I thank the gen- 
tleman for yielding. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, I might also say at this time that 
I hope the Committee on the Judiciary, 
when we come back in September—be- 
cause they will not have the time to do 
it now—will certainly go into the bail 
bond situation that the President’s Crime 
Commission has said needs changing, 
and upon which some of us have intro- 
duced bills. This is a crying problem that 
needs to be met, and is being overlooked. 

In March of this year, I introduced 
H.R. 16219 which would permit a Federal 
judge, when considering an accused’s 
bail, to consider the accused’s potential 
danger to the community—the safety of 
the public. 

Right now a Federal judge cannot con- 
sider the safety of the public when he 
sets bail bond. He can only consider 
whether that person is going to show 
up at time of trial. 

Mr. Chairman, I would hope that the 
Chairman of the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary will go into this problem, and 
hold hearings and report out legislation 
to correct this situation. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the bal- 
ance of my time. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR, PEPPER TO THE 
CASEY AMENDMENT 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment to the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Texas 
Mr. Casey]. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. PEPPER to the 
amendment offered by Mr. Casry: At the end 
of the Casey amendment add the following: 
“State Courts having jurisdiction over the 
trial of the above named offenses shall also 
have jurisdiction to enforce the provisions 
of this act.” 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Chairman, I think 
all of us are agreed that we want to do 
everything we can to deter the use of 
guns in the commission of crimes. 

Some Members, I observe, are con- 
cerned about having two offenses—one 
tried in the State court, let us say for 
robbery, and another one tried in the 
Federal court for the use of a weapon in 
the commission of a robbery. 

It seems to me it would be possible to 
reconcile that possible concern by the 
Congress confering jurisdiction upon the 
State court to carry out and enforce the 
provisions of the Federal act. 

May I have the attention of the able 
gentleman from Virginia for whom I 
have great respect for his knowledge as a 
constitutional lawyer. 

Would the able gentleman think it 
would be within the power of the Con- 
gress to provide that State courts trying 
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a defendant, let us say, for the commis- 
sion of robbery—if it were within the 
authority of the Congress to confer upon 
that court to do so, also to try that de- 
fendant for a violation of this provision 
that we are considering today? 

Mr. POFF. While it might not promote 
my cause, I must in all candor concede 
that the answer to the gentleman’s ques- 
tion is in the affirmative. 

As the gentleman knows, it was Hamil- 
ton who first made some comments on 
this question. For many years in the 
life of the Republic, it was felt that the 
State courts would handle all Federal 
criminal statutes. 

I would suggest to the gentleman that 
as a policy matter, it would be unwise to 
pursue his course because it does de- 
tract from the Federal system both con- 
ceptually and functionally. 

Mr. CASEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. CASEY. Mr. Chairman, I com- 
mend the gentleman from Florida for 
offering his amendment to my amend- 
ment. 

I wish I had thought of it. It is a very 
brilliant idea. It cuts down the main ob- 
jection that you are going to flood the 
Federal courts if you have this load on 
the Federal courts. 

You have in the first instance the trial 
in the State court and they could also 
try the defendant for this offense. 

I commend the gentleman and I hope 
the amendment is adopted. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Mississippi. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Would the gentle- 
man’s amendment eliminate the consti- 
tutional question in the Casey amend- 
ment which some Members have 
expressed their concern about? 

Mr. PEPPER. I think the gentleman is 
right. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. CHAIRMAN, I take this time to 
point out the fact that many people 
throughout the Nation have been led 
or misled into believing that some gun 
control law would prevent crime or cause 
a return of law and order. I do not think 
there is any question but that most peo- 
ple can see that law enforcement and 
law and order have broken down. They 
want something done. Something must 
be done to return to law enforcement, 
where the criminal can be sure of being 
arrested, tried, convicted and punished, 
for that is the real deterrent to crime. 

To provide by law for the Federal reg- 
istration of guns will not get the job 
done, or even to require that all guns be 
turned in to the Government would not 
accomplish what we need, for the good 
citizen would register or even turn his 
gun in; but the outlaw, or the crowd 
which is committing these crimes of mur- 
der, assault, robbery and riots would 
never do so—leaving the law-abiding 
citizen even more at their mercy. 

The trouble is the Supreme Court and 
other courts bound by it have broken 
down law enforcement, and we will never 
get a return to law and order until we 
go after the Court. 
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I am not sure of the total number, 
but reputable people have counted the 
Supreme Court and other Federal court 
decisions and find that in 30 or more 
cases, newly found Court-created rights 
of the individual criminal have been put 
ahead of the welfare of the general 
public. 

Others who have counted their deci- 
sions have pointed out that in 10 cases 
they have more and more restricted or 
tied the hands of the policeman or the 
law enforcement officer, making it next 
to impossible to obtain evidence which 
the Court will permit to be used, to make 
a case against a law violator. 

Now if the Supreme Court through 
these decisions will not let convictions 
stand for murder, rape, robbery, and all 
the rest, what makes you think that 
there will be any punishment imposed 
for committing such crime with a gun? 
After all, as I have pointed out, if you 
could convict him and punish him for 
the crime, which would be a condition 
precedent for the gun punishment, we 
would have the crimewave broken any- 
way. 

The gentleman from Florida [Mr. 
PEPPER] offered his resolution to set up 
a Joint Committee on Crime the other 
day. It was adopted by the House. At 
that time I asked him if he planned to 
review the decisions of the Supreme 
Court and the other courts which were 
bound thereby, as well as the action or 
nonaction of the Department of Jus- 
tice and the part they had played in 
effect causing the wave of unbridled 
crime. First he said yes, then later re- 
tracted and said his bill “authorized” 
such investigation, 

Let me point out a few things to you 
here. Any bill you pass or any amend- 
ment you pass here today, for instance, 
will not be self-enforcing. As was pointed 
out a moment ago, the amendment now 
pending provides penalties for using a 
gun in committing a crime. Think about 
that a minute; you will note that before 
you can convict the accused of so using 
a gun you must first convict him of the 
robbery or murder, or the crime he is 
charged with committing “with a gun” 
as the case may be, and have the convic- 
tion upheld. If we could count on that, 
that is, conviction and punishment for 
robbery or murder, riots, et cetera, we 
would break up the crime wave anyway, 
or really we would not now have such a 
wave of crime. 

For proper law enforcement or to pre- 
vent crimes from occurring, to protect 
the public, several things are required— 
good officers, good jurors, and good 
judges so that arrest, trial, conviction 
and punishment will be certain. 

What chance does the public have when 
the Supreme Court makes it next to 
impossible for the policeman to arrest or 
to obtain evidence which the courts will 
let the prosecutor use, and makes jury 
service for the irresponsible citizen a 
matter of right. Those of us with trial 
experience know that it takes more than 
average courage for a juror to bring 
in a verdict of guilty that will send some- 
one to jail or to the penitentiary. Many 
good people are too softhearted for such 
duty. 
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My friend, Congressman CELLER, and 
his Committee on the Judiciary, not too 
long ago, passed a bill which made it a 
right, not a privilege, for almost any per- 
son who is breathing and 21 years old to 
serve on a jury. What chance has a pros- 
ecutor got to protect the people before a 
jury of irresponsible persons? 

Our Committee on the Judiciary needs 
to go to work on the law of evidence and 
on the actions of the Federal courts 
which have tied the hands of the police, 
of the prosecutor, and of the trial courts. 
They put the rights of the criminal, 
newly found by this Supreme Court, 
ahead of the public interest. 

I have the highest regard for my friend 
from Virginia [Mr. Porr]. In his substi- 
tute, he makes the penalty for commit- 
ting a crime mandatory. What is he 
really trying to reach? He is trying to 
reach the judges who are turning these 
people loose and fix it so they can no 
longer turn the guilty loose on a defense- 
less public. 

Those of you who have had experience 
in criminal cases also know that if you 
get your penalty too severe, you increase 
your chances of a sympathetic jury fail- 
ing to convict. We must recognize that it 
is the Supreme Court of the United 
States claiming to itself rights that no 
court before this one ever claimed, ad- 
mittedly releasing people who are guilty 
on technicalities which Judges of the 
present Supreme Court claim to have 
found in the Constitution. 

If your court is not going to let the 
policeman legally arrest, or the prose- 
cutor use the evidence, and if this Com- 
mittee and the Congress will not let you 
have a stout, stronghearted jury, if you 
cannot convict a man for the murder, 
rape, or robbery that he commits, what 
could you do about punishing him for 
committing a crime with a gun when you 
failed to convict him of the crime itself. 

Mr. Chairman, the public is being mis- 
led, unknowingly, perhaps, by this bill. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to read an 
editorial from the Mobile, Ala., Register, 
containing quotes from remarks I made 
to this House in August 1966. I quote: 

Time To Wake Ur AND Qurr FIDDLING 

Some things said in Congress the other 
day by Representative JAMIE L. WHITTEN of 
Mississippi were remindful of that familiar 
phrase about fiddling while Rome burns. 

“The American people,” he said, “have had 
enough of trials being delayed, the guilty 
going free on technicalities, property being 
destroyed, our police being pushed around. 

“They have a right to expect us to do 
something to restore law and order, for in- 
volved is the destruction of responsible gov- 
ernment, 

“Here we are with the greatest wave of 
lawlessness facing our country all across the 
land, and yet the Congress, which should 
take to heart its own responsibility, is busy 
spending days and days protecting the rights 
of the irresponsible to serve on juries. Now, 
is that not a ridiculous thing for us to do, 
when we should be busy trying to make pun- 
ishment for crime more certain?” 

Mr, WHITTEN, continuing to emphasize the 
problem of lawlessness in the face of inade- 
quate effort to stamp it out, told his col- 
leagues: 

“We find in today’s newspaper reports 
from at least eight or 10 states throughout 
the nation where on yesterday criminals 
were running wild, destroying lives and 
property. 
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“We see on every hand the court's getting 
away from the rule on which orderly gov- 
ernment was built, a general rule to the 
effect that if the record clearly showed the 
guilt of the defendant beyond a reasonable 
doubt, he or she would not be released on the 
public on some technicality and particularly 
& technicality raised by the appellate or Su- 
preme Court itself. 

„. . It is said that Nero fiddled while 
Rome burned. It strikes me that is about 
what we are doing here. 

“At a time when our country is becoming 
the victim of the criminal, when our wives 
and daughters and we ourselves are afraid 
to walk our streets, we find the Congress 
spending these hours and days trying to pro- 
tect the rights of irresponsible persons to 
sit on a jury. 

“We need to do something about crime 
and criminals. We need to make punish- 
ment more certain. We need to put the rights 
of an orderly and lawabiding society ahead 
of the whims of the Supreme Court.... 

“It is time to wake up here and quit fid- 
dling. Rome is certainly burning, and if you 
do not believe it, read today’s newspapers.” 

There is a glaring misfortune in regard to 
remarks such as Mr, WHITTEN made in Con- 
gress in this instance. The misfortune is re- 
marks of this kind are not made by enough 
members of Congress and enough other 
Americans, 

But no American with his eyes open should 
fail to see that it is time to wake up and 
quit fiddling. 

As a postscript to Mr. WHITTEN’'s remarks, 
we call attention to this excerpt from a Chi- 
cago dispatch at weekend by United Press 
International: 

“Hoodlums broke windows in a suburban 
department store and stole 24 rifles and shot- 
guns from displays after a rampage of vio- 
lence during which a policeman was shot by 
a sniper.” 

More proof that the time has come in the 
United States to wake up and quit fiddling. 
Not only is it time to wake up and quit fid- 
ling—the need for that is acute, urgent, 
imperative. The longer the delay, the greater 
and more alarming the danger. 

Why the delay—why the reluctance to take 
urgently needed action with courage, forth- 
rightness and resolution? Two prime factors 
in why this action is not taken are: Stupid- 
ity and politics. The American people cannot 
afford the brands of stupidity and politics 
that leave them exposed to the violence and 
crime of the lawless. 


Mr. Chairman, conditions are terrible. 
We must take action. However, we will 
never solve this problem by making it a 
crime to use a gun to commit a murder, 
when we cannot convict the accused of 
the murder itself. 

We will never solve this problem by 
making it possible for the wrong kind of 
officials to call in the guns of law-abid- 
ing citizens when they know and you 
and I know they cannot get the guns of 
outlaws. 

There is only one way to save this 
country of ours; and that is for the At- 
torney General, the Department of Jus- 
tice, and the Federal courts to back up 
local law-enforcement officers, instead of 
nullifying their efforts. If some change is 
not soon made, you will have no police- 
men; for no one would have the job. 
Conditions will border on those of the 
Middle Ages, where it was every man for 
himself—and there was little for anyone. 

Our Committee on Judiciary needs to 
give its attention to these facts—the 
present age may not be as dark as the 
Dark Ages, but it is rapidly headed in 
that direction. 
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Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
Illinois is recognized. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Florida. I believe it 
will cure one of the defects raised by the 
chairman of the Judiciary Committee. 
As pointed out, if you tried to burden 
the Federal courts with the whole prob- 
lem of handling these prosecutions, you 
would really overburden them. 

It would be my hope, if the gentleman’s 
amendment prevails, and the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Tex- 
as (Mr. Casey], is then approved by this 
House, that this legislation will prove to 
be the deterrent that this country needs 
to eliminate the large number of crimes 
that were cited by the chairman of this 
committee. 

The chairman said there were 900,000- 
plus crimes committed in this country 
that would come under the purview of 
this act. It occurs to me that when we 
consider the 6,500 people killed in Amer- 
ica by guns last year and compared with 
36 people killed in England, the urgent 
need for this legislation becomes appar- 
ent. Certainly, Federal statutes and Fed- 
eral prosecutions have some bearing and 
this is demonstrated not only in the lower 
incidence of Federal crimes in this coun- 
try but in England as well. 

I call attention again to the argument 
offered by some Member here a moment 
ago that only 16,000 crimes were prose- 
cuted by the Federal Government last 
year involving the use of firearms. That 
is probably the best answer we can give 
here today for the legislation, for the 
gentleman’s amendment and the Casey 
amendment. If indeed it is a fact that 
these criminals have greater fear of the 
Federal Government, then we ought to 
give the Federal Government the juris- 
diction. I know that as an old police re- 
porter, I recall that criminals always 
feared vastly more violating Federal 
laws than State laws. 

It occurs to me that we can make a 
sufficient deterrent with this legislation. 
After all, what is the purpose of this 
legislation? If we are going to legislate 
here and then project a continuation of 
900,000 crimes a year with 6,500 Ameri- 
cans killed annually, we might as well 
stop wasting our time. But if we are 
going to legislate here to provide suf- 
ficient and meaningful deterrents to 
crime, then, indeed, our mission here is 
worth while. 

I suggest that the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Florida IMr. 
Pepper] and the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Casey] 
can, for the first time, make a criminal 
who takes a gun in his hand realize that 
he is going to be prosecuted to the fullest 
extent of the Federal law. Nobody is 
going to bring that little grocer back to 
life who was slaughtered this morning in 
the District but perhaps he would not 
have been murdered in an attempted 
holdup of his store if the gunman knew 
the penalty that faced him for merely 
carrying a gun during a felony. 

The time is long past due when we 
should serve notice on the criminal ele- 
ment that when they dare take a lethal 
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weapon in their hands, they will be prose- 
cuted to the fullest extent of the law, 
Federal and State. 

Mr. O’HARA of Michigan. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PUCINSEI. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. O’HARA of Michigan. I call the 
gentleman’s attention to the provisions 
of the judicial article of the Constitu- 
tion. This is with respect to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from 
Florida [Mr. PEPPER]. It seems to me 
that when in section 1 of article III we 
vest the judicial power of the United 
States in the Federal court system and 
when in section 2 of article III we pro- 
vide that the judicial power shall extend 
to all cases in law and equity arising 
under the Constitution and the laws of 
the United States, the suggestion of the 
gentleman from Florida [Mr. PEPPER], 
while ingenious, is something that is 
contrary to the judicial article of the 
Constitution. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Chairman, I 
should like to remind the gentleman that 
the distinguished author of the substi- 
tute, the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
Porrl, a member of the subcommittee, 
has stated that the Pepper amendment 
is in order and there is no question in 
his mind that this question of giving 
State courts jurisdiction was settled a 
long time ago, and that the pending 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Florida is proper and can stand 
up. If this amendment is in order, I urge 
the House to adopt it. Then we can go 
before the American people and say we 
have done something meaningful to cut 
down on the use of firearms and to cut 
down on crime in the United States. 

I am particularly anxious for the 
amendment because I want to especially 
protect the policemen who day in and 
day out risk their lives for our protec- 
tion. Mr. Chairman, the tragic list of 
policemen killed by armed criminals 
makes this amendment more justified 
than anything else I might say. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, before we rush into 
determination on this amendment of- 
fered by the distinguished gentleman 
from Florida. I think we must pause a 
little bit and find out what its implica- 
tions are. 

Would there be two trials? Or would 
there be only one trial? 

Would there be a Federal offense and 
a State offense? 

Would the State offense be joined with 
the Federal offense? 

Would there be two juries, or would 
there be only one jury? 

Would there be two grand juries, two 
State grand juries, or one grand jury? 

Would there be a Federal grand jury 
in a State court, or two separate grand 
juries? One a Federal grand jury in a 
Federal court, the other in a State 
court? 

This amendment proposes a very grave 
e from past and current prac- 

ce. 

Furthermore, I ask this question: 

Can the State judge preside over a 
Federal criminal case? 
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Under this amendment will we not 
have the following: State judges and 
State courts would be interpreting Fed- 
eral criminal statutes all over the coun- 
try. At the present time those interpre- 
tations are limited to Federal judges, who 
are schooled in the art of interpreta- 
tions of the Federal statutes. Now we 
will have all these State judges—I do not 
know how many there are, but there are 
a tremendous number of State judges— 
who would be interpreting these Fed- 
eral criminal statutes as embodied in this 
act. 

I think since this is a grave departure, 
much more refiection and study should 
be given to a matter of this sort than to 
have it merely come up, bobbing up in 
the form of an amendment, and have 
it acted upon hastily. I do hope there- 
fore that the amendment will be either 
withdrawn—and that is probably a vain 
hope—or that it might be considered at 
some other time by the Judiciary Com- 
mittee. There may be some merit in it, 
I do not know, but I think it is unwise 
at this time to rush into this situation. 

Mr. RAILSBACK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER, I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. RAILSBACK. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to ask the distinguished chair- 
man of the committee if it is not true in 
respect to some of the previous state- 
ments that were made in respect to re- 
cent offenses that have been committed 
in the District of Columbia, if, in fact, 
these are not offenses against the 
United States which would be included 
in the Poff substitute? 

Mr. CELLER. I think that is correct. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the reauisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, I regret the necessity 
of rising to oppose the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Florida. I 
am of the opinion that a careful study of 
that amendment—although I do not 
have it before me in entirety—would 
show that it would clothe State courts 
with complete enforcement powers of 
every provision of this act. We are, in my 
opinion, opening up a field here in which 
few—if any of us—can understand ex- 
actly what we are doing. 

Mr. Chairman, the reason that this 
legislation has been requested is because 
the State courts—including my own, if 
we please—have failed and neglected, 
and some of them have refused to en- 
force the laws in these fields that are on 
their own statute books. 

By this amendment—hastily drawn, I 
regret to say, and not carefully read— 
we will be nullifying in substantial part 
the very thing which is sought by the 
President in his message on gun control 
and those of us who want gun-control 
legislation. 

I urge that this amendment be de- 
feated. We would regret its adoption. 

Mr. GILBERT. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

I have a question for the distinguished 
gentleman from Florida on his amend- 
ment. 

I ask the gentleman, by what authority 
we could confer this jurisdiction on the 
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State court? I have listened to the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 

Porr, and it was not clear to me. Many 

eet are quite confused on this sub- 
ect. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GILBERT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Florida. 

Mr. PEPPER. I have not had an op- 
portunity to do a thorough job of re- 
search on the subject, but we all recall 
that the Federal Constitution provides 
that the Constitution and all laws en- 
acted pursuant thereto shall be the su- 
preme law of the land. 

We know also that the Constitution 
provides the judicial power, the Federal 
judicial power, shall be vested in a Su- 
preme Court and in such inferior courts 
as the Congress shall from time to time 
establish. 

It seems to me that those two princi- 
ples allow sufficient latitude for the Con- 
gress to designate although it might not 
be capable of compelling the State courts 
to exercise the Federal function. I be- 
lieve, however, the supreme character of 
the Federal Constitution would give Con- 
gress that power. 

As a matter of fact, the State courts 
are bound by the Federal Constitution, 
anyway, in the trial of cases and in the 
decision of cases, so there is nothing new 
about the supreme law of the land being 
executed and enforced in a State court, 
when Congress clearly intends it be done. 

Mr. GILBERT. We are not talking 
about that. We are talking about con- 
ferring specific jurisdiction on the State 
court. I wonder if there is any instance 
the gentleman can cite where the Fed- 
eral Government has conferred this ju- 
risdiction on the State courts. 

Mr. PEPPER. The Federal Constitu- 
tion and the Federal laws which Con- 
gress makes applicable to the States are 
enforceable in the State courts. It is an 
obligation of the State courts to carry 
out and to recognize the Federal Consti- 
tution and the Federal laws duly enacted, 
because that is the provision of the Fed- 
eral Constitution. All that is needed is a 
clear intent on the part of the Congress 
to do so. 

This merely solves a dilemma which we 
have been concerned about, as to trying a 
case for robbery in a State court, and 
then having to go into a Federal court 
and have an entirely new trial. 

Mr. GILBERT. I agree with the gentle- 
man that we do have a dilemma, but I do 
not believe we are solving anything by 
attempting to pass this type of legislation 
without giving it the thought required. 
This raises a very serious constitutional 
question. 

At this particular point I do not believe 
the gentleman or the other Members of 
the House have given this problem the 
study it requires. 

I respectfully suggest that the House 
Judiciary Committee should hold hear- 
ings on this particular problem in an at- 
tempt to solve it. We are not going to do 
it by legislating at this particular point. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GILBERT. I yield. 

Mr. PEPPER. At the worst, if the 
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House adopted this amendment, it would 
not impair the Casey amendment. I am 
for the Casey amendment, anyway. This 
might eliminate the necessity for having 
to move the offense from the State to the 
Federal court. If it does not, if my 
amendment has nothing but futility, we 
would still leave unimpaired the Casey 
amendment, where the jurisdiction exists 
in the Federal court. 

My able friend from Texas has handed 
me the Constitution. I read from article 
III, section 1: 

The judicial Power of the United States 
shall be vested in one supreme Court and in 
such inferior Courts as the Congress may 
from time to time ordain and establish. 


The judges both of the supreme and 
superior courts shall hold their offices in 
good behavior. 

Mr. GILBERT. We have established 
the State courts 

Mr. PEPPER. If the gentleman will 
allow me, the Constitution does not say 
the inferior court established by the Con- 
gress may not be a court already estab- 
lished under State law if the Congress 
elects to do that. 

Mr, GILBERT. It does not say that at 
all. I respectfully disagree with the 
gentleman. 

Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I am taking this time 
simply for the purpose of continuing this 
discussion for a moment, because I think 
the real answer here is not whether what 
is proposed by the gentleman from Flor- 
ida can be done but whether or not it 
ought to be done in our wisdom. The dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Committee 
on the Judiciary pointed out that this 
would create a number of overlapping 
questions with respect to prosecuting 
functions both of grand juries and petit 
juries and in the discretion of prosecu- 
tors. 

What is being proposed by this amend- 
ment is the creation of a Federal crim- 
inal law within the laws of the States 
and as an adjunct of the State criminal 
function, which is something we should 
consider carefully before we undertake 
doing. The answer here, I believe, is that 
the Casey amendment ought to be lim- 
ited to Federal felonies and not attempt 
to impose on the States the minimum 10- 
year sentence for using or carrying a gun 
in connection with the commission of 
a crime. So I submit, with all due respect 
for the language of the gentleman from 
Florida, that the amendment to the 
amendment that he offers ought to be de- 
feated for the reasons that have been set 
forth by the chairman of the Committee 
on the Judiciary and for reasons that go 
to the very core of the relationship be- 
tween the States and the Federal 
Government. 

Mr, CASEY. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, we heard the argument 
earlier that we would be running back 
and forth to two different courts under 
my amendment. A solution is presented. 
It is argued that hearings should be had 
on the amendment of the gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. PEPPER]. I will point 
out that there were not many—as far as 
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I know there were not any public hear- 
ings on H.R. 17735, which is the entire 
bill before the committee. 

This matter has been thoroughly dis- 
cussed. The gentleman that just finished 
speaking pointed out that it can be done 
if we want to do it. The people want 
something done about crime, and this is 
the way to do it. If you want to confine 
it to one court, all right, do that. 

I yield to the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. ROBERTS]. 

Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
Ohio, I think, made a very pertinent 
point awhile ago. He said we want gun 
control, That is not what the people 
want. The people want to control crime. 
The question here is do you want gun 
control or do you want to control crime? 
If you want to control crime, then sup- 
port the Casey amendment. I am for it, 
I will support it, and I hope the House 
will adopt it. 

Mr. CASEY. Mr. Chairman, I will 
support the gentleman from Florida’s 
amendment because I think it is a good 
one and will help cut down on the du- 
plication that you are talking about. 

Second, I want to point out the gentle- 
man from New Hampshire said he want- 
ed to limit it to Federal cases. The first 
time—and I do not know whether you 
were here earlier, but the first time it 
was said there were only about 1,600 
cases that fall in the category of the 
gentleman’s substitute. 

Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CASEY. Yes. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. WYMAN. But if the State legisla- 
tures wanted to put it in 

Mr. CASEY. Oh, yes. I do not yield 
any further at this point. 

This is supposed to be a State assist- 
ance bill. Read the title. Let us help them 
out. Let us not worry about the State 
legislatures. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CASEY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. The gentleman makes 
a pretty strong case. We have been talk- 
ing here about the jurisdiction of the 
State and Federal courts. Judicial over- 
lapping has been one of the dilemmas 
of our democracy. This legislative body 
is here to resolve that dilemma. 

But the fact of the matter is that the 
records, the figures, and the statistics 
presented here show there is a marked 
decrease in incidence of crime with fire- 
arms where Federal laws are involved as 
compared to the marked increase in 
crimes where only State laws are in- 
volved. 

Reference has been made to approxi- 
mately 16,000 Federal crimes last year 
where guns were involved while there 
had been about 900,000 State crimes at 
the State level. Obviously, criminals fear 
federal laws more than they do State 
laws and for that reason. I believe we 
should extend the Federal law to all 
crimes involving the use of guns. 

Mr. CASEY. I thank the gentleman 
for his comments. However, permit me 
to finish my time. 
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This bill is titled as the “State Fire- 
arms Control Assistance Act of 1968.” 

Well, if we are going to assist the 
States, let us get with it and assist them 
on the crime problem. Let us not con- 
centrate on the law-abiding citizen that 
is going to abide by every other portion 
of this bill. But, let us put something in 
here that the people want and that is 
necessary. That is let us get with this 
criminality. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge the Members of 
the Committee to adopt the amendment 
which has been offered by the gentle- 
man from Florida [Mr. PEPPER] and de- 
feat the other amendment which has 
been offered by the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Porr] and let us hit it and hit 
it hard and support my amendment. 

Mrs. MAY. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr, Chairman, I rise in support of the 
Casey amendment as amended by the 
Poff substitute. 

Mr. Chairman, like most of my col- 
leagues, I have been literally deluged 
with letters, forms, coupons, telegrams, 
petitions, and telephone calls on the sub- 
ject of gun controls. Most of these com- 
munications from my district have been 
of a pro or con nature—that is, they are 
either strongly for or strongly against 
gun controls. From this standpoint, if I 
measured the sentiment of my district by 
the number of persons who have com- 
municated with me and who have ex- 
pressed either a pro or a con view, I could 
simply vote “no” on everything and my 
vote would reflect the majority senti- 
ment. 

Yet, Mr. Chairman, if I did this I would 
be ignoring a very serious problem in this 
Nation—the ever-increasing crime rate 
which threatens the safety of every citi- 
zen and his property. The crime figures 
cited by the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation and other law enforcement or- 
ganizations prove that this situation is 
no longer merely a problem. It has 
reached the proportions of a crisis. 

Many actions can be taken, and indeed, 
many actions are required from all levels 
of government and from all of our citi- 
zens, to reverse the trend toward more 
and more violence and crime. 

Some actions that have been proposed 
and which seem to have gained some 
public enthusiasm seem to make good 
sense—on the surface—until you begin 
to examine them closely. Then, they 
offer only confusion, expense, and bitter- 
ness, without really getting at any kind 
of solution to the problem. 

Other proposals, fortunately, are avail- 
able which do make good sense when 
they are closely examined and which we 
should very carefully consider today. 

Let me discuss these positive actions 
we can take which would strike hard at 
the crime statistics and bring about a 
reversal in these statistics which have 
brought grief not only to individual 
families, but to our entire Nation. 

Notwithstanding all that has been said 
and written about the Omnibus Crime 
Control and Safe Streets Act of 1968, I 
firmly believe that the recently enacted 
restrictions on mail order interstate sale 
and shipment of hand guns amounted to 
a strong and positive step taken by the 
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Congress to keep the real offender in 
most firearms crimes out of the hands 
of immature persons, incompetents, and 
those who no reputable dealer would 
sell a gun if the individual presented 
himself face-to-face with the dealer. 
This action, which we have already 
taken, is bound to be effective. 

Today, we have before us a proposal 
to extend similar restrictions to long 
guns. I will say this: I can readily under- 
stand the concern of many law-abiding 
gun enthusiasts over such restrictions. 
Many of these individuals have utilized 
the mails to trade or purchase long guns. 
On the other hand, crimes committed 
with long guns are a problem, albeit 
not as statistically numerous as with 
handguns. On balance, I have come to 
the conclusion that the inconvenience 
which might be experienced by some in- 
dividuals as weighed against the national 
interest in this additional protective 
measure are proportioned on the side of 
the national interest. I believe we should 
include long guns in the mail-order ban. 

But these steps, in themselves, will not 
solve the problem of the use of firearms 
in the commission of crimes of violence. 
Many of the criminal types already have 
firearms, or can obtain them by various 
means. I think the most positive, work- 
able thing we can do is to approach this 
situation the way the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Casey] has done. For several 
years I have been supporting Mr. CasEy’s 
approach in proposing an effective de- 
terrent to the criminal use of firearms 
by the imposition of heavy prison sen- 
tences on those offenders who use fire- 
arms in a continuing career of crime. 
This is the way to strike hard at the 115,- 
000 hardened, mostly repeat offenders 
in this country, who would think twice 
before carrying a firearm during com- 
mission of a crime when they know they 
would no longer be likely to get off easily 
if caught. I intend to support the Casey 
amendment in the form as amended by 
the Poff substitute. 

Next, and I believe this is a crucial 
point, it is unlikely that there can be 
any truly effective regulation of the use 
and ownership of firearms if the States 
and local communities do not work to 
enact and enforce meaningful laws and 
ordinances. This point was effectively 
spelled out in a recent resolution adopted 
by the Washington Association of Sher- 
iffs and Police Chiefs, The letter and res- 
olution I received from this law enforce- 
ment group is as follows: 

WASHINGTON ASSOCIATION 
Or SHERIFFS AND POLICE CHIEFS, 
Moses Lake, Wash., June 25, 1968. 
Representative CATHERINE May, 
House Office Building, 

Dear Mrs May: I am enclosing a resolution 

that was passed on June 20, 1968 at the 


Annual Conference of the Washington Asso- 
ciation of Sheriffs and Police Chiefs. We wish 
to make our feelings known to you on the 
question of gun control which is very much 
in the news recently. 

We sincerely request that you keep in 
mind, while considering gun control, that it 
is law enforcement’s request to inconveni- 
ence the criminal rather than the law abid- 
ing citizens. We have long advocated manda- 
tory severe penalties for persons committing 
crimes of violence or being involved in any 
criminal activity while armed. Too often the 
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law abiding citizen is the only one penalized 
in the enactment of gun control laws. 
Sincerely, 
Wo. E. BJORK, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


RESOLUTION 


Crimes of violence committed with fire- 
arms is indeed a facet of our troubled times 
that deserves legislative attention. Ill consid- 
ered or hastily formulated restrictions how- 
ever can easily create situations that will 
unreasonably affect responsible citizens and 
be virtually valueless in combating crime. 
The Washington Association of Sheriffs & 
Police Chiefs therefore generally urge the 
legislative bodies to carefully consider legis- 
lative proposals in this area and specifically 
resolves: 

Whereas unrestricted sale and delivery of 
short firearms by mail order permits irre- 
sponsible persons to obtain small weapons 
and presents a danger to the public. The 
Association supports restrictions on such 
sales and deliveries. 

Whereas crimes of passion are implemented 
by immediate delivery of short firearms and 
present a danger to the public. The Associ- 
ation urges and recommends enactment of 
a waiting period of 72 hours between the 
sale and the delivery of such weapons. 

Whereas present statutory requirements 
for obtaining a permit to carry concealed fire- 
arms are inadequate to prevent issuance to 
certain classes of irresponsible persons of 
such permits and presents a danger to the 
public, 

The Association urges and recommends 
enactment of stricter requirements for the 
issuance of a concealed weapon permit. 

Whereas present statutory limitations on 

carrying short firearms in motor vehicles is 
inadequate and presents a danger to the 
public and particularly the law enforcement 
officer, 
The Association urges and recommends 
that carrying short firearms in motor ve- 
hicles be classified as carrying such weapons 
concealed. 

It is further resolved that this Association 
is opposed to the registration of shotguns 
and rifles. 

Passed by the unanimous vote of the 
members this 20th day of June 1968. 


These, Mr. Chairman, are what seem 
to me to be the kind of positive and en- 
forceable steps which can and should 
be taken. Together, they should, within 
a very short period of time, result in a 
markedly reduced incidence of violent 
crime with firearms in this country. And 
that is what we all want to see. 

Before concluding I would like to ad- 
dress myself to what has apparently be- 
come an alternative to all of this—the 
proposal calling for Federal registration 
of all firearms and Federal licensing of 
their users and owners. 

What, after all, is such a proposal de- 
signed to accomplish? By making it more 
burdensome and expensive to obtain and 
keep a firearm, proponents of this ap- 
proach seem to think it will help cut 
down on firearms violence. It is prob- 
ably true that the costs and inconven- 
ience to be borne by the average gun 
owner would discourage him from gun 
ownership. But is this the problem? I do 
not think so. The problem is the criminal 
use of firearms, and you can be sure that 
the criminal types would not register or 
license their guns. They do not now in 
those States which have registration and 
licensing requirements, and they would 
not under a similar Federal law. 

A Federal registration and licensing 
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law would be a monstrosity to adminis- 
ter, and further, the inconvenience, re- 
strictions, and expense caused the law- 
abiding citizen—the innocent forgotten 
man in the emotional appeal behind this 
proposal—far exceeds whatever elusive 
value that may be implied by such an ap- 
proach, 

And, Mr. Chairman, I submit that if 
this latter action is one taken by the 
Congress, many a citizen will be calling 
on Congress again at a later date, de- 
manding to know why the crime and 
firearms violence has not abated. I do 
not want to have that on my conscience, 
and for these reasons I am absolutely 
2 to national gun registration and 

ce i 

But to reiterate, there are steps we can 
take which will get at the problem, do it 
effectively, and which will not overly 
burden the great majority of our law- 
abiding citizens. It is these steps I urge 
my colleagues to take today. 

Mr. BIESTER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr, Chairman, I shall not take the full 
5 minutes. It is my opinion that this 
question can probably be summed up in 
the observation and the example which 
was pointed out on the floor earlier. 

Mr. Chairman, our purpose is to assist 
the States in the enforcement of their 
laws; not to impose our law upon our 
State courts. 

Mr. Chairman, the observation which 
was made by the distinguished gentle- 
man from South Carolina [Mr. WAT- 
son] points out how we can help inspire 
the States. In a field as delicate as the 
federal system to which the gentleman 
alluded, I think it would be a great mis- 
take to tamper with it without careful 
consideration. Doing so would represent 
a danger to our entire representative sys- 
tem. We should inspire the States to act, 
not impose our will on them. We should 
not be so presumptuous as to believe that 
only this body wishes to act in this regard. 

Mr. Chairman, I support the Poff 
amendment and oppose the Casey 
amendment. I also oppose the amend- 
ment which has been offered by the gen- 
tleman from Florida [Mr. PEPPER]. 

Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to join the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania. He gave us a very cogent argu- 
ment in support of the Poff substitute 
amendment and in opposition to the Pep- 
per amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, what we would really 
do by passing the Pepper amendment, 
would be to supplant the laws of the 50 
sovereign States which already exist. 

It seems to me that it is a most dan- 
gerous infringement on States’ rights. 
We are not justified in imposing our will 
on the legislatures of 50 sovereign 
States. We ought not to impose our will 
upon our State courts. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I shall not take the full 
5 minutes but I would simply like to 
commend the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Brester] for what I think is 
an extraordinary sensible statement. 

And, one other thing. It makes no 
sense to me that the Casey amendment, 
according to its sponsor, gives the judge 
discretion to suspend the sentence of 
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the accused but imposes a mandatory 
sentence, In other words, he has no 
choice except to impose the full sen- 
tence or let the defendant go. He can- 
not do anything in between. I cannot see 
the logic of that. 

Mr. LATTA. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise to ask a couple 
of questions, as the discussion of the 
Casey amendment is getting a little bit 
confusing. 

When this matter was brought to the 
Committee on Rules and we were asked 
for a special rule so this could be intro- 
duced, I was under the impression that 
the Casey amendment provided for man- 
datory sentences. Now I understand that 
the judge could suspend sentences pro- 
vided for therein. 

I will yield to the gentleman from 
Texas to clarify this matter. Were we in 
error in our interpretation of this 
amendment when it was before the 
Committee on Rules? 

Mr. CASEY. If the gentleman will 
yield, I will say to the gentleman from 
Ohio that the powers, the privileges, and 
the prerogatives of the judge to suspend, 
as he does in all other instances of other 
Federal crimes, applies to this law, as it 
does to all others. And in my opinion, he 
can suspend all or part of it. 

Mr. LATTA, I thank the gentleman. 
I was not under that impression when 
we were discussing the Casey amendment 
in the committee. I thought it provided 
a mandatory sentence that could not be 
suspended. 

I introduced legislation which provides 
that the judge cannot suspend the sen- 
tence, nor can he receive probation be- 
fore the full sentence is served. This is 
ironclad. I am for a mandatory sentence. 
I am not for any court having the au- 
thority to suspend the minimum sen- 
tence provided for in this legislation. 

I want the criminal to know before 
he uses a firearm in committing a crime 
that, when he is convicted, just as sure 
as the sun rises tomorrow he is going 
to jail for a certain number of years. 
This is the deterrent that I want to see 
written into this law, and I do not want 
any discretion by any court because that 
is the bugaboo in our present system. He 
believes that he can beat the rap, and 
he takes the chance. I want him to know 
that he cannot beat the rap and that he 
is going to prison when convicted. 

This is what I understood I was voting 
for when I voted for a special rule in the 
Committee on Rules, to make the Casey 
amendment in order today. 

Now, if the amendment offered as a 
substitute to the Casey amendment by 
the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Porr] 
provides for a mandatory sentence to do 
what I believe should be done, then I am 
going to support it. But as I understand 
it, the minimum sentence is only for 1 
year. I do not believe 1 year is long 
enough. 

I will yield to the gentleman to tell 
us what the minimum sentence is in the 
Poff amendment. 

Mr. RAILSBACK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LATTA. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 
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Mr. RAILSBACK. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, one of the major dif- 
ferences between the Casey amendment 
and the substitute amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Porr], 
is that in the one case the sentence can- 
not, specifically cannot be suspended, nor 
can probation be granted. And that is 
why many of us feel that the Poff amend- 
ment is superior in that important re- 
spect. Many of us want to support a min- 
imum mandatory penalty which is pro- 
vided in the Poff substitute, and which 
is not provided in the Casey amendment. 

Mr, LATTA. Let me say, Mr. Chair- 
man, that I have always been of the 
opinion in criminal statutes that the 
severity of the penalty is not the deter- 
rent; the certainty of the penalty is the 
real deterrent to the criminal, and that 
is what I believe we need in this legis- 
lation. I believe it is what the American 
people want. I believe such penalties 
which are directed at the criminal rath- 
er than the law-abiding will do much 
to stop the use of guns by the criminal 
element. 

Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LATTA. I yield to the gentleman 
from New Hampshire. 

Mr. WYMAN. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding, and may I say, Mr. Chair- 
man, that that is the virtue of the Poff 
amendment—it has a mandatory 1- to 
10-year proviso, which means that the 
criminal has got to receive at least a 
1-year sentence. And it does not make 
any difference whether he or his lawyer 
knows the judge. We all know, just as 
the gentleman has said, that the State 
laws in this country have the proviso 
that a sentence may be suspended at the 
discretion of the judge, and that should 
not be. 

We see the effects of that right here in 
the District of Columbia where there 
have been 13 bank robberies in the last 
month, and the proper steps will have 
been made by this House today if the 
Poff amendment is adopted and not the 
Casey amendment. 

Mr. POLLOCK. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LATTA. I yield to the gentleman 
from Alaska. 

Mr. POLLOCK. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to say that I concur 100 percent with 
what was said. The thing that bothers me 
about the Poff substitute to the Casey 
amendment is that there are lower prison 
terms for the criminal offender. I have 
an amendment, if the Chair will recog- 
nize me at the proper time, to increase 
the term of imprisonment from not less 
than 5 years to not more than 25 years 
for the first offense, and in the second in- 
stance, sentence wouid be imposed for 
from 10 years up to life. 

The rest of the provisions of the Poff 
substitute to the Casey amendment are 
excellent and should be retained. 

Mr. LATTA. I regret to say, as I under- 
stand the parliamentary situation, that 
the gentleman’s amendment is not now 
in order. However, I am in agreement 
with it. 

Mr. POLLOCK. I understand that. But 
if the Meskill amendment to the Poff 
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substitute is disposed of, I presume my 
amendment then would be in order. 

Mr. DOW. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I should just like to 
intervene for a minute to express a dif- 
ferent philosophy about crime and pun- 
ishment than the one implicit in this 
debate. 

You place entirely too much emphasis 
on punishment. The idea that punish- 
ment acts as a deterrent in the degree of 
its severity was discredited in the early 
part of the 19th century in Great Britain. 

The English society of that time found 
out at that time that footpads on the 
highways would be deterred no more by 
hanging than by lesser punishments. 

The idea that all of our social prob- 
lems can be solved by force and police 
action and punishment is a delusion. We 
have all too many who hold the sim- 
plistic notion that punishment cures all. 

It is a delusion to suppose, as some do, 
that our racial problems can be swept 
under the rug by police action and 
punishment. 

It is a delusion to suppose that student 
disorders can be allayed by police action 
and punishment. 

It is a delusion to suppose that com- 
munism can be curbed in Vietnam by 
police action and punishments. 

Finally, it is a delusion to suppose that 
the criminal use of weapons can be elimi- 
nated in this country by police action 
and punishment. 

Punishment does have a place in the 
scheme of things—but it relies on just 
one aspect of our whole social problem. It 
disregards all of the wiser cures for our 
social ills, 

We need education, religion, under- 
standing, rehabilitation, and moderation 
of our competitive American philosophies 
if we are going to have a resolution of 
the problems of crime and violence in 
this country. 

Mr. HUNT. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, much has been said 
here today about the haste in this legis- 
lation. There is considerable confusion 
as to the meanings of words and as to 
the jurisdiction of the court. 

I would like to point out to this body 
that the crux of the matter we are try- 
ing to get at today insofar as this par- 
ticular phase is concerned was best ex- 
plained by the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. LATTA]. 

It is a well known fact, regardless of 
what the preceding speaker said, that 
strong deterrent action has been the 
greatest cure for crime. 

It cannot be disputed in any way, if 
you go back and look at the analysis of 
crimes, that tough judges and strong 
sentences have always been a deterrent 
to crime. 

I am not one of those who would give 
them a pat on the wrist for using a gun 
in the commission of a crime. 

Where I come from, we give people 30 
days to 1 year for being disorderly. Any- 
one who carries a gun in the commission 
of a crime is not there for the purpose 
of attending Sunday school. He is not 
that helium-headed person who gets a 
little bit drunk on Saturday night and 
gets the same penalty. He is the man who 
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goes out taking a gun to commit a crime 
whereby he might take another person’s 
life, if he panics or is the hardened 
criminal type without conscience. 

Today we are trying to find a remedy 
for crime in these United States regard- 
less of creed, color, or anything else. 

I say to the gentleman from Alaska 
who is going to offer an amendment that 
5 years is and should be the minimum 
mandatory sentence where a gun is used 
to commit a crime. 

I am going to support the Casey 
amendment. I believe what the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. Larra] has said 
today makes sense. 

I simply say to you ladies and gentle- 
men in this Chamber—Do not lose the 
sight of the fact that in some cases 
amendments that have been proposed 
here today are inadequate. The atrocious 
murder of Senator Kennedy in Cali- 
fornia would not be covered by the terms 
of certain amendments that have been 
offered here today. We seek to correct 
the repetition of that murder by appro- 
priate punishment for anyone who so 
conspires. 

We are simply trying to stamp out 
crime. We are not here to conduct a 
Sunday school class, and we are not 
here to give them a sentence whereby 
they can stand on their head for one year 
and get out. It is a fact also that one- 
third of the policemen in this country 
who were killed by gunmen last year 
were killed by men who were on parole. 

Mr. Chairman, I say to you that this 
is the time to stand fast and to enact a 
strong law to deter crime in the United 
States, or else quit and go home. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUNT. I yield to the gentleman 
from South Carolina. 

Mr. WATSON. Certainly I commend 
my friend from New Jersey as a legislator 
and as one who has an outstanding rec- 
ord as a law enforcement officer. I would 
like to ask my friend one or two ques- 
tions. Do you really believe that it would 
be wise to continue to allow the courts to 
grant suspensions—and certainly that is 
what the Casey amendment provides? 
Do you really support that position, or do 
you prefer that we have a mandatory 
sentencing provision, as is provided in the 
Poff amendment? Is not the problem that 
the courts are too lenient? 

Mr. HUNT. You are so right. I am a 
strong believer in mandatory sentences 
insofar as heinous crime is concerned. 

Mr. WATSON. That is correct. 

Mr. HUNT. I think the amendment is 
very good. I would like to see it adopted 
in a mandatory form. 

Mr. WATSON. It is purely discretion- 
ary in the Casey amendment while the 
amendment of the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Porr] would make it man- 
datory. 

Mr. HUNT. There is no reason that it 
could not be made mandatory. 

Mr. WATSON. At present it is not. And 
I know you want to make it mandatory. 

Mr. HUNT. I sure do. I agree with you 
thoroughly. 

Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
Missouri is recognized. 
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Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Chairman, I have 
been seeking recognition for some time 
now. I will not take the 5 minutes. I take 
this time to ask the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia a question. If I understood cor- 
rectly, the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
Porr], in response to the inquiry of the 
gentleman from Florida [Mr. PEPPER] as 
to whether or not in his opinion Congress 
had the right to confer upon the State 
courts the authority contained in the 
gentleman’s amendment, the gentleman 
from Virginia’s answer was in the affirm- 
ative. Is that correct? 

Mr. POFF. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANDALL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Virginia. 

Mr. POFF. I will have to ask my col- 
league to restate the question because 
of the confusion. 

Mr. RANDALL. Would the Congress 
have authority to confer on the States 
the authority to try these cases under the 
Pepper amendment? I understood the 
gentleman to answer in the affirmative. 

Mr. POFF. The gentleman understood 
correctly. In support of that, may I offer 
two examples in which this very thing 
occurred in our history of jurisprudence. 

Mr. RANDALL. I am glad to yield to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. POFF. In 1799, the State courts 
were vested with jurisdiction to try crim- 
inal offenses against postal laws. Exten- 
sive reliance was placed on State courts 
for the enforcement of the embargo acts. 
There are several other examples. 

The gentleman must be laboring under 
the misapprehension expressed by the 
gentleman from Illinois. I would not want 
anything that I said about the amend- 
ment offered by the distinguished gentle- 
man from Florida to be understood as 
abdicating, as a matter of policy, the 
amendment he is offering. On the con- 
trary, I oppose it. 

Mr. RANDALL. Well, of course, I was 
not asking the gentleman whether he 
was for or against the amendment but 
only whether in his opinion the Congress 
could confer this area of Federal juris- 
diction upon the State courts. 

Now I would like to ask the chairman, 
the gentleman from New York, substan- 
tially the same question. Is there any 
doubt about the power of the Congress 
to confer this jurisdiction on the State 
courts? 

Mr. CELLER. I will say to the gentle- 
man offhand I just do not know. I would 
like to have the opportunity to look into 
that question. I would not want to cate- 
gorically say yes or no. I do not know. 
I do not think there is any man in this 
Chamber who knows at this moment 
This is pounced on us suddenly. I do not 
think we can decide a question as impor- 
tant as this, as paramount as this—to 
confer jurisdiction on the State courts— 
in a thrice, as it were, in 20 minutes or 
a half hour. You cannot do it. 

Mr. RANDALL, Until now I thought 
you were of the opinion that the Pepper 
amendment to confer jurisdiction on 
State courts was just a departure from 
present practice. In other words, you were 
saying a while ago you thought it was 
unwise to assign to the State courts Fed- 
eral questions. Now you say there is some 
doubt as to our power. Is that right? 
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Mr. CELLER. I doubt the power; yes. 

Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Chairman, the 
gentleman from New York heard the 
gentieman from Florida a moment ago 
read from the U.S. Constitution saying 
the Congress can create inferior Federal 
courts and Congress may elect to con- 
fer jurisdiction on the State courts. 
Would the gentleman respond to these 
contentions, whether in his opinion they 
are valid? 

Mr. CELLER. I do not know if it can 
be interpreted that way. That is prob- 
ably taking it out of context. I will say 
now, I just do not know, and I have grave 
doubts. I do not think there is a man 
in this Chamber who can tell me beyond 
peradventure of doubt that there is juris- 
diction in the Congress to do exactly 
what the amendment of the gentleman 
from Florida purports to do. 

Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Chairman, while 
it is true our friend from New York 
states there is not a man in this Chamber 
who can say beyond peradventure of 
doubt that we in the Congress can do 
what the amendment of the gentlemen 
from Florida seeks to do, on the other 
hand, in none of these exchanges has he 
said it cannot be done. He has only said 
he has doubts or as he put it, grave 
doubts. On the other hand, his counter- 
part on the other side of the aisle has 
stated affirmatively, in his opinion, the 
Congress could assign the jurisdiction 
contained in the amendment of the gen- 
tlemen from Florida to the State courts. 

While it appears both sides of the aisle 
believe the amendment may be unwise, 
one side reaches the conclusion the 
amendment is constitutional. The other 
side the chairman of the committee now 
makes an expression of doubt. 

I came to the floor this afternoon 
intent upon supporting the Casey amend- 
ment. The only question I raise against 
his proposal is that the penalties for 
first and second offenses are not strong 
enough. I agree fully with the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. Casey], about the 
high cost of crime and I know many of 
the offenses are committed by repeaters. 
These repeat offenders do not stay in 
their cells much longer than it takes to 
apprehend them. Even if mandatory 
penalties should have the result of filling 
our prisons then it is money well spent 
to build more prisons and much bet- 
ter than to spend money to apprehend 
repeat offenders. 

If I may respectfully say so, the Poff 
substitute to the Casey amendment while 
it rules out a suspended sentence, it is not 
strong enough and the penalties are not 
severe enough. In my opinion the Poff 
substitute may be a step in the right di- 
rection, but it will reach only a small 
percentage of the total number of crimes. 
As the gentleman from Texas stated it 
will cover only about 1,600 cases annual- 
ly and there will remain outside the 
coverage of the Poff amendment about 
90 percent of the total offenses com- 
mitted with firearms. 

Of course, what we are trying to do 
by these penalties is to persuade the 
criminal to leave his gun at home. If 
he knows he is convicted with a gun and 
is going to jail, it might serve as a deter- 
rent. The facts are the Poff substitute 
would eliminate thousands of State 
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felonies which would be included under 

the Casey amendment. 

In my judgment what the people of 
this country want us to enact is some- 
thing that will serve as a deterrent to 
crime. They are not just interested in 
firearms or a gun control bill. I do not 
believe the Poff amendment penalty of 
1 year is sufficient. It should be a mini- 
mum of at least 5 years. The philosophy 
of the Poff amendment may be good but 
the penalty is not sufficient. 

In my opinion, the Casey amendment 
does present a solution. What our 
people want is not gun control but crime 
control. A strong deterrent must be writ- 
ten into the law. A criminal must realize 
he cannot beat the rap. One year is cer- 
tainly not enough for a minimum sen- 
tence. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Florida [Mr. PEPPER] to the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Casey]. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. Pepper) there 
Wwere—ayes 21, noes 143. 

So the amendment to the amendment 
was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now is 
on the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Connecticut [Mr. MESKILL] to 
the substitute amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Porr]. 

The amendment to the substitute 
amendment was rejected. 

AMENDMENTS OFFERED BY MR. MINSHALL TO 
THE SUBSTITUTE AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. 
POFF 
Mr. MINSHALL, Mr. Chairman, I of- 

fer amendments to the substitute 

amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. Porr]. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendments offered by Mr. MINSHALL to 
the substitute offered by Mr. Porr: In the 
first sentence, strike out “one year nor more 
than ten years” and insert in lieu thereof 
the following: “five years and up to life”. 

In the second sentence, strike out “five 
years nor more than twenty-five years” and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: “ten 
years and up to life”. 

Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Chairman, it is 
my firm conviction that the Committee 
of the Whole this afternoon certainly 
reflects the mood of America. They want 
stiffer, stricter laws as pertains to 
felonies committed with a firearm. 

My amendment speaks for itself. We 
change Mr. Porr’s amendment from “not 
less than a year” to a mandatory sen- 
tence of 5 years for the first offense and 
up to life imprisonment; and in the case 
of a second offense, 10 years mandatory 
sentence up to life imprisonment. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not believe that 
mere words spoken here this afternoon 
could emphasize more strongly than the 
language of this amendment—“up to life 
imprisonment for anyone commiting a 
felony with the use of a firearm.” 

America wants, needs and demands a 
strong gun law that will provide heavy 
penalties for the criminal who commits a 
felony with a firearm. 

I hope the Committee will agree to this 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendments offered by the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. MINSHALLY to the 
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substitute amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Porr] for 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. CasEy]. 
The amendments to the substitute 
amendment were rejected. 
AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. POLLOCK TO THE 
SUBSTITUTE AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. 
POFF 


Mr. POLLOCK. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment to the substitute amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. Porr! for the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. Casey]. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. PoLLOCK to the 
amendment offered by Mr. Porr ac a sub- 
stitute for the amendment offered by Mr. 
Casey: Delete “one year nor more than ten 
years”, and insert “five years nor more than 
twenty-five years.” 

Delete “five years nor more than twenty- 
five years”, and insert in lieu thereof “ten 
years and up to life.” 


Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Chairman, I reserve 
a point of order on the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
California reserves a point of order 
against the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Alaska [Mr. POLLOCK]. 

The gentleman from Alaska is recog- 
nized for 5 minutes in support of his 
amendment. 

Mr. POLLOCK. Mr. Chairman, the 
entire discussion today has been related 
I believe, to one thread going through. 
out, which is that most of us want to 
severely punish the criminal. We do not 
want to unduly harass the law-abiding 
citizens. 

The gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Casey] made the remark several times— 
and I believe it is absolutely correct— 
that people do indeed want something 
done. We will all agree something should 
be done. 

I happen to believe the Poff amend- 
ment is a decided improvement over the 
Casey amendment, for the reasons which 
have been stated on this floor quite elo- 
quently a number of times today. The 
thing which bothers me about the Poff 
substitute to the Casey amendment is 
that the term of imprisonment is simply 
not adequate; and I do not believe it will 
meet the criteria which the people of the 
United States are demanding of this 
Congress today. 

My amendment would, on the first 
prison sentence imposed provide for a 
term of imprisonment of not less than 5 
years nor more than 25 years. There 
would be no provisions which would pro- 
hibit suspension of sentence or proba- 
tion. This is on the first offense only. 
But, in the case of a second or subse- 
quent conviction under the subsection, 
the felon would be subject to a term of 
imprisonment of not less than 10 years 
and up to life; and in this instance the 
term could not be suspended and proba- 
tion could not be granted; and further, 
the terms of the second offense could not 
be imposed to run concurrently with any 
term of imprisonment for the commis- 
sion of the felony itself. 

Now, with reference to the Casey 
amendment, I believe many of us do have 
a very real fear of making State crimes 
Federal crimes. I want just as much as 
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my good friend from Texas to provide 
something very severe as a punishment 
for the criminal. But my answer to that 
approach is that the States should enact 
similar or uniform bills to do that which 
the gentleman proposes. My own State of 
Alaska happens to have one in force now, 
which provides a minimum of 10 years 
in the first instance and 25 years for the 
second and subsequent offenses. 

I believe that many of us have a fear, 
and a reason to fear, the creation of a 
massive Federal police force, which would 
be created under the Casey amendment. 

The Poff substitute to the Casey 
amendment is stronger than the Casey 
amendment—there is no question about 
it—in many respects; but it is simply not 
strong enough in the terms imposed for 
the offenses. If we do indeed want some- 
thing accomplished today, if we want to 
provide a severe penalty for the criminal, 
for the man who takes a gun and com- 
mits a felonious and heinous crime of 
violence the second time, then we have 
the means here to really impose a very 
heavy sentence, and that is just what we 
should do to take the unlawful and dan- 
gerous gunslinger out of circulation. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Chairman, wili the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. POLLOCK. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Could the gentleman 
explain how his amendment differs from 
the amendment just voted down, offered 
by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. MIN- 
SHALL]? 

Mr. POLLOCK. I shall be happy to. 
The only difference between the amend- 
ment submitted by the gentleman from 
Ohio and my own is that his would have 
provided a term up to life for the first 
offense. I would limit the imposition of 
sentence for the first offense to a term 
of imprisonment of not less than 5 years 
nor more than 25 years. 

Mr. BINGHAM. The principle is the 
same? 

Mr. POLLOCK. The principle is indeed 
the same. The difference is simply a mat- 
ter of not making the sentence go up to 
life for the first offense, but it would be 
up to life for the second and subsequent 
offenses. 

Mr. RANDALL. The second offense is 
for what term? 

Mr. POLLOCK. For a term of impris- 
onment of not less than 10 years and up 
to life. But in the second instance the 
imposition of the term of imprisonment 
could not be suspended and probation 
could not be granted. Also, the term im- 
posed could not run concurrently with 
the term of imprisonment imposed for 
the commission of the felony itself. 

Mr. RANDALL. The gentleman from 
Alaska has a very strong amendment, and 
I think it ought to be adopted. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman 
from California withdraw his point of 
order? 

Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Chairman, I with- 
draw my point of order. 

Mr. PODELL. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe we have fi- 
nally come to the realization that in 
our system of penology the amount of 
punishment is not a deterrent to crime. 
While none of us wish to coddle the 
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criminal, penologists have over the years 
certainly begun to realize that the length 
of the term of sentence will never deter 
a criminal from the act of committing 
a crime. As a matter of fact, it is inter- 
esting to note that there is one country 
where in the event the crime of stealing 
or larceny is committed the individual 
who is convicted has his hand cut off. 
That is the hand that does the stealing. 
This has manifested itself, of course, in 
that the criminal no longer steals with 
that hand. It did not, however, reduce 
crime in that country. 

I think these amendments which make 
the punishment more stringent are not 
tne solution. I would certainly go along 
with the Poff amendment, which gives 
discretion to the court and the judge. 
These additional amendments making 
the punishment more estringent will not 
go to the cure of the problem. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PODELL. Yes. I yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. GROSS. In the case of the coun- 
try where a hand is cut off for stealing 
they probably have very few second 
offenders and no third offenders. 

Mr. PODELL. I would like to bring to 
the attention of the gentleman that they 
do have second offenders; but no second 
offenders with that hand. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
the so-called Pollock amendment con- 
clude in 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. WRIGHT]. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, I can 
see certain advantages in the so-called 
Poff substitute, but it occurs to me that 
it suffers from a fatal flaw in that it 
applies its additional penalty only to 
those offenses which are already punish- 
able in Federal court, and which already 
carry penalties considerably more severe 
than would be applied here. 

If we are really serious about striking 
a hard blow against the misuse and abuse 
of firearms, it seems to me that we should 
support the Casey amendment. The 
Casey amendment makes these ad- 
ditional penalities both certain and 
severe. More important, perhaps, is the 
fact that it makes these penalties ap- 
plicable to the commission of the gamut 
of violent crimes which we must curb 
if we are to make a real impact with this 
legislation upon the appalling climate of 
crime and violence in this country. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe the Casey 
amendment would do more than any 
other proposal thus far advanced to curb 
violence and crime and the abuse of 
firearms in the United States. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
CASEY]. 

Mr. CASEY. Mr. Chairman, let us re- 
view just what is pending before the 
House and the provisions which are con- 
tained in the various amendments which 
have been proposed. Let us review the 
positions that have been taken. 

First, the provisions of my amendment 
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were too high. Second, it was too leni- 
ent because the judge could exercise cer- 
tain discretion. Before that, they said the 
courts needed discretion. Bear in mind 
that even though the sentence, under my 
amendment might be all or partially sus- 
pended, the defendant would be under 
the sentence subject to terms of the sus- 
pension for 10 years. 

Mr. Chairman, let me say to the mem- 
bers of the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union that if 
you are going to really strike at the 
criminal and really give the courts some- 
thing to deal with, let us stick with my 
amendment. I want to point out again to 
the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Porr] 
that only about 1,600 cases a year would 
be affected by his amendment, if adopted. 

Mr. Chairman, when one considers the 
number of heinous crimes committed 
with firearms, I think you are going to 
be sorry when you go back home and tell 
your constituency that you voted for leg- 
islation which would cover about 1,600 
of these 180,000 thugs. 

Let us get after all of them. So, I urge 
you to vote down the Poff substitute and 
stick with the amendment which we now 
have, the Casey amendment. 

The people are ready to pay for addi- 
tional courts if they are needed, And if 
more prisons are needed let us build 
them. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. DEVINE]. 

Mr, DEVINE. Mr. Chairman, it is nec- 
essary for us to draw upon the expertise 
of Representatives of the House who have 
faced these problems and have a rich 
background in the various areas of crime 
control which deserve the consideration 
of the members of the committee. 

Mr. Chairman, some of us here are for- 
mer law enforcement men and some of 
us are former district attorneys and some 
of us have served in other similar 
capacities. 

Mr. Chairman, the real issue here is 
whether or not we should have manda- 
tory sentences as provided by the Poff 
substitute that would take from the 
judge the discretion of suspending a sen- 
tence or the discretion of placing an 
accused on probation. I think we can 
reach a moderate ground on this ques- 
tion by not approving the sentence to 5 
years as has been suggested previously. 

Mr. Chairman, I am reminded of the 
time when I served in the Ohio Legisla- 
ture with the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Latta], I sponsored in the Ohio Legis- 
ture a bill to provide for mandatory jail 
sentences for driving while intoxicated. 
The mandatory sentence was for a period 
of 10 days. They reduced it during the 
course of the consideration of the meas- 
ure to 3 days. Our judges—and bless 
them—had to handle these cases on a 
mandatory basis and as a result thereof 
they had the sentence start on Friday 
night at 10 minutes to 12 o’clock and to 
end on Sunday morning at 5 minutes 
after 12 a.m. 

Mr. Chairman, it is my opinion that 
we have to impose the mandatory sen- 
tence as suggested by the gentleman 
from Virginia, but not for the 5-year 
term provided for by the amendment of 
the gentleman from [Mr. 
POLLOCK]. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 
SANDMAN]. 

Mr. SANDMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
think that the only amendment that has 
been offered today that we can adopt is 
the Poff amendment. However, the 
Poff amendment in my opinion does not 
have any particularly great impact, at 
least in the State that I come from. I 
do not know of any felony which is com- 
mitted in New Jersey, whereupon con- 
viction, a man receives less than a 1-year 
sentence. Therefore, the Poff amend- 
ment is not a stiff law insofar as New 
Jersey is concerned. 

However, I am aware of the fact that 
you cannot make the minimum manda- 
tory sentence too stiff because if you do, 
you will lose convictions. But I do be- 
lieve it is necessary to have a mandatory 
sentence such as that suggested by the 
gentleman from Alaska [Mr. POLLOCK]. 
When a man is convicted of a felony 
while carrying a gun there should be a 
mandatory sentence that is reasonable, 
and 5 years is reasonable; it will not 
hamper the ability of the prosecutor to 
get convictions. When the offender 
knows he will get 5 years for such of- 
fenses, it is not likely he will carry a 
gun, 

Stiff penalties deter crime, The lead- 
ing issue is not how to acquire the gun 
or whether it should be registered—the 
issue is whether or not the use of the 
gun has been abused. 

The Poff amendment is the best 
method suggested so far. However, the 
l-year mandatory sentence for the 
first offense of a felony committed 
while in the possession of a gun is not 
nearly strong enough; therefore, I sup- 
port the amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from Alaska which imposes a 5- 
year mandatory sentence for the first 
offense and a 10-year mandatory sen- 
tence for the second offense. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Corman], to con- 
clude the debate. 

Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the Poff substitute, and in 
opposition to the Pollock amendment. 

Now, there is no question but that 
certainty of punishment is a great de- 
terrent, but we are not talking about the 
certainty of the punishment in weighing 
between Pollock and Poff. If we were, 
we would have to tip the scales in favor 
of Poff, because every prosecutor knows 
that when you have a strong mandatory 
penalty for a first offense, there is re- 
a on the part of the jury to con- 
vict. 

Now, the judge will have a minimum 
of a year to the possibility of going up 
to 10 years, not as the total punishment, 
but as the punishment just for the in- 
volvement of the weapon. He still has the 
principal statute on which he can im- 
pose a sentence. 

Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that the 
Poff substitute is well thought out, is 
reasonable, and will act as a deterrent to 
anyone bent on committing Federal 
crimes from using a weapon. 

Most important of all, I believe it will 
lend itself to convictions and to certain 
penalties. To go to the excess of the 
Pollock amendment to the substitute, 
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will diminish the possibility of convic- 
tion in a great number of cases of a first 
offense. Beyond that when we hea. about 
these judges who say “we are going to 
impose a maximum sentence in a given 
kind of case” before they ever see the de- 
fendant, or know the circumstances of 
the crime, we must be aware of the dan- 
gers of gross injustice, and I would sug- 
gest that we should not give a judge the 
ability to put someone in jail for 25 years 
if we have judges who are going to say, 
before they hear any evidence in a spe- 
cific case, that they are going to mete out 
the maximum punishment. I believe 1 to 
10 and 5 to 25 years are reasonable, and 
rational. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope the Pollock 
amendment will be defeated, and that 
the Poff substitute amendment will be 
carried. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Chairman, for weeks 
now we have been inundated with mate- 
rial on guns. Statistics, citizens’ com- 
mittees, mailing campaigns, and pro- 
posed legislation both pro and con, have 
appeared from all parts of the country. 

I am convinced that we have heard 
everything that possibly could be said 
about these cold inanimate objects. Yes, 
these are nonliving things composed of 
steel, aluminum, wood, and/or fiberglass. 
Items of such composition have no con- 
science, nor do they possess feelings. 
They are completely subservient to the 
direction or misdirection of man. 

For these reasons, I believe that the 
sounder legislative approach, is to put 
sanctions on man and his actions. By 
controlling man and his acts only, can 
we control these tools by which he com- 
mits acts of violence. Man is subject to 
legislation, although I sometimes ques- 
tion if love and morals should be 
included. 

Man has taken guns in hand and has 
committed every conceivable crime. 
Would it not make more sense to have 
legislation aimed specifically at man? 
Would it not be desirable to maintain 
the legal and availability of firearms for 
those persons who find the protection of 
the law inadequate and wish a gun for 
self-defense, or who hunt for profit or 
pleasure? 

Mr. Chairman, if time permits today, 
I plan to submit two amendments to 
H.R, 17735, the State Firearms Control 
Assistance Act of 1968. These amend- 
ments are aimed specifically at the man 
or criminal behind the gun. They would 
provide for mandatory sentences for 
those convicted of certain felonies where 
a firearm is used. 

My first amendment would apply a 5- 
year mandatory sentence when one is 
convicted of certain Federal felonies 
when the use of a gun is involved. This 
amendment pertains to the Federal 
crimes that are codified in title 18 of the 
United States Code. 

My second amendment would invoke 
the commerce clause of the Constitution 
to place a 5-year minimum sentence on 
anyone who possessed, during the com- 
mission of the certain State felonies, a 
firearm that was transported across State 
boundaries. This amendment also has a 
mandatory sentencing provision. It is 
my hope that this amendment would 
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serve as a model fcr State legislation re- 

garding those convicted in State courts. 
Mr. Chairman, in the event that the 

gun bill is passed or rejected without 

these amendments, or similar ones, I cer- 

tainly plan to submit them for legislative 

consideration. They follow: 

AMENDMENTS TO H.R. 17735, AS REPORTED, 
OFFERED BY Mr. HALL 


AMENDMENT 1 


On page 32, after line 11, insert the follow- 
ing new section: 

Sec. 3. (a) Chapter 227 of title 18, United 
States Code, is amended by adding at the 
end the following new section: 

“$ 3575. Possession of a firearm; increase in 
sentence 

“In addition to any sentence imposed upon 
any person after his conviction for the com- 
mission of an offense punishable as a felony 
(other than involuntary manslaughter) 
under chapter 51 (homicide), chapter 55 
(kidnaping), chapter 84 (Presidential assas- 
sination, kidnaping, and assault), chapter 99 
(rape), or chapter 103 (robbery and bur- 
glary), of this title, there shall be imposed 
upon such person if he possessed a firearm 
(as defined in section 921 of this title) dur- 
ing the commission of any such offense, an 
additional sentence of five years’ imprison- 
ment. The imposition or execution of any 
sentence imposed under this section may 
not be suspended, and probation may not be 
granted.”. 

(b) The table of sections for chapter 227 
of title 18, United States Code, is amended 
by adding at the end the following new item: 
“3575. Possession of a firearm; increase in 

sentence.” 

Redesignate the succeeding sections ac- 
cordingly. 

On page 32, line 13, immediately before 
“this” insert the following: “section 2 of”. 

On page 32, line 15, strike out “amend- 
ment“ and insert the following: amend- 
ments”. 

AMENDMENT 2 

On page 20, after line 8, insert the follow- 
ing: 

“(m) Whoever— 

“(1) has been convicted in any State court 
of a burglary, a kidnaping, a homicide (other 
than involuntary manslaughter), a rape, or 
a robbery, punishable by imprisonment for 
a term exceeding one year; and 

“(2) possessed during the commission of 
any such crime a firearm (as defined in sec- 
tion 921 of title 18, United States Code) 
which was transported in interstate com- 
merce; 
shall be imprisoned for not less than five 
nor more than ten years. The imposition or 
execution of any sentence imposed under this 
section may not be suspended, and probation 
may not be granted. 

On page 27, line 12, immediately after 
“chapter” insert the following: “(other than 
subsection (m) of section 922)”. 


Mr. HORTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HORTON. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the amendment offered by 
the distinguished gentleman from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Porr]. When I entered the 
House Chamber this afternoon, I came 
prepared to offer an amendment which 
would provide stiff, mandatory sentences 
of imprisonment for persons convicted of 
committing violent crimes with firearms. 

The bill now before us, Mr. Chairman, 
provides several badly needed Federal 
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controls on the interstate sale and im- 
portation of firearms. It takes several 
needed steps toward seizing from the 
criminal, the opportunity to purchase 
guns with which to further his attack 
on the lives, property, and safety of inno- 
cent Americans. 

But what this bill lacks, Mr. Chairman, 
is a clear-cut focus on the criminal who 
is apprehended and convicted of a vio- 
lent crime with the use of a firearm. The 
Committee on the Judiciary, has, in its 
wisdom, seen fit to report favorably on 
stiff controls on the possession, sale, and 
transportation of firearms, and they have 
taken appropriate care to protect the 
rights of those citizens whose interest 
in owning and using firearms is, far 
from criminal, but is instead directed at 
recreation, through the shooting sports, 
and through the encouragement of fire- 
arms safety and good marksmanship. 

But without amendment, Mr. Chair- 
man, this bill lacks a specific focus on 
the cause of much of the fear, the dan- 
ger, the violence, and the disorder in 
America. It lacks the teeth which would 
enable our Federal law enforcement ef- 
forts to move toward snuffing out Amer- 
ica’s public enemy No. 1—the criminal. 

According to the Director of the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation, the Hon- 
orable J. Edgar Hoover, there has been 
a sharp increase in crimes of violence, 
particularly those crimes involving fire- 
arms. In a letter earlier this week to my 
colleagues here in the House, I pointed 
out some statistics from the FBI records. 

Let me now repeat those figures. 

In 1967 one of every five assaults was 
committed with a firearm. Vicious street 
crimes, such as armed robbery, jumped 
30 percent last year. Firearms were used 
in 58 percent of all robbery offenses. 
Sixty percent of the people murdered 
during 1966 were killed by firearms. That 
was 6,000 persons. 

When a person commits a crime with 
a firearm, he uses his weapon to terrorize 
his victim with the threat that, with the 
flick of his finger, he can snuff out one 
or more innocent lives. Even where the 
crime does not result in death or injury, 
the use of a gun extends both its poten- 
tial and actual seriousness beyond that 
of crimes committed without deadly 
weapons or with weapons effective only 
at a very short range. The “equalizer” as 
it has been called, is a tool of terror, 
death, and injury in the hands of a 
criminal. He who stoops to point its barrel 
at an innocent victim, for money, for 
revenge, for “kicks,” or for any other 
purpose, deserves to be singled out by the 
laws as the worst kind of social menace. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe that this 
amendment, which adds more severity to 
the punishment of such offenders, is a 
legislative necessity. This amendment 
adds a mandatory sentence of not less 
than 1 year nor more than 10 years to 
the prison term of anyone who: 

First, uses a firearm to commit any 
felony which may be prosecuted in a 
court of the United States; or 

Second, carries a firearm unlawfully 
during the commission of any felony 
which may be prosecuted in a court of 
the United States. 

This amendment takes a further im- 
portant step—by singling out repeat of- 
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fenders. In cases of second or subsequent 
offenses, this provision would impose a 
mandatory 5- to 25-year prison term. 
Any term of imprisonment imposed un- 
der this section would not be suspended, 
not be subject to probation, not be im- 
posed to run concurrently with any term 
of imprisonment imposed for the com- 
mission of the felony itself. 

Mr. Chairman, there is one area which 
this amendment does not cover, which 
was covered in the amendment I pre- 
pared to offer here today. It does not 
enable Federal prosecutors to seek these 
stiffer penalties for persons guilty of vio- 
lent crimes in the several States. It is, 
after all, the States, which have princi- 
pal responsibility for enforcement of 
laws against violent crimes. But even 
without the specific inclusion of this pro- 
vision, I am hopeful that the House will 
adopt this amendment, and that its im- 
plementation and strict application will 
inspire the States to follow suit in their 
own criminal codes. 

This is an essential provision of law, 
Mr. Chairman, and I implore my col- 
leagues to support it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Alaska [Mr. PoLtock] to the 
substitute amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from Virginia [Mr. Porr]. 

The amendment to the substitute 
amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the substitute amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Porr] to 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Casey]. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. CasEy), there 
were—ayes 158, noes 30. 

So the substitute amendment was 
agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Casey], as amended, by 
the substitute amendment. 

The amendment, as amended, was 
agreed to. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. M'CLORY 


Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. McCrory: On 
page 32, after line 11, insert 


Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the amendment 
be considered as read. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report 
the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 32, after line 11, insert the fol- 
lowing: 

“CHAPTER 44a—-REGISTRATION OF 

“931, Definitions 

“932. Registration 

“933. Sales of Firearms and Ammunition 

“934. Penalties 

“935. Disposition of Firearms to Secretary 

“936. Rules and Regulations: Periods of 
Amnesty 

“937. Disclosure of Information 

“938. Assistance to Secretary 

“§ 931. DEFINITIONS:—As used in this chap- 
ter— 

“(1) The term ‘firearm’ means a weapon 
(including a starter gun) which will or is 
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designed to or may readily be converted to 
expel a projectile by the action of an ex- 
plosive, but shall not include a firearm as 
that term is defined in chapter 53 of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954, or a rifle, 
shotgun or antique firearm as those terms 
are defined in section 921 of this title. 

(2) The term ‘Secretary’ means the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. 

“(3) The term ‘licensed dealer’ means any 
importer, manufacturer, or dealer licensed 
under the provisions of chapter 44 of this 
title. 

“(4) The term ‘ammunition’ means am- 
munition or cartridge cases, primers, bullets, 
or propellant powder designed for use in any 
firearm. 

“(5) The term ‘sell’ means give, bequeath 
or otherwise transfer ownership. 

“(6) The term ‘possess’ means asserting 
ownership or having custody and control not 
subject to termination by another or after a 
fixed period of time. 

“§ 932. REGISTRATION.—(a) It is unlawful 
for a person knowingly to possess a firearm 
not registered in accordance with the pro- 
visions of this section. This subsection shall 
not apply with respect to— 

“(1) a firearm, previously unregistered, it 
such firearm is held by a licensed dealer for 
purposes of sale: Provided, records of such 
firearms are kept as may be required by the 
Secretary; 

“(2) a firearm d by a person on 
the effective date of this Act and continu- 
ously by such person thereafter for a period 
not to exceed one hundred and eighty days; 

“(3) a firearm, previously unregistered, 
possessed by (A) the United States or any 
department or agency thereof, or (B) any 
State or political subdivision thereof. 

“(b) (1) A licensed dealer who sells a fire- 
arm to a person in whose possession the 
firearm must be registered shall require from 
the purchaser a completed application for 
the registration of the firearm and shall file 
the application with the Secretary at the 
time of sale. 

“(2) When a person other than a licensed 
dealer sells a firearm, the purchaser shall file 
an application for its registration with the 
Secretary prior to receipt of the firearm. 

“(3) A person who possesses a firearm on 
the effective date of this Act shall, unless he 
sooner sells the firearm, file an application 
for registration of the firearm with the Sec- 
retary within one hundred and eighty days. 

“(3) An application for registration of a 
firearm shall be in a form to be prescribed by 
the Secretary, which shall include at least 
the following: 

“(1) the name, address, date and place of 
birth, and social security or taxpayer identi- 
fication number of the applicant; 

2) the name of the manufacturer, the 
caliber or gage, the model and the type, and 
the serial number of the firearm; and 

(8) the date, the place, and the name and 
address of the person from whom the fire- 
arm was obtained, the number of such per- 
son's certificate of registration of such fire- 
arm, if any, and, if such person is a licensed 
dealer, his license number. 

d) An application for registration of a 
firearm shall be in duplicate. The original 
application shall be signed by the applicant 
and filed with the Secretary, together with 
a fee of $1, either in person or by certified 
mail, return receipt requested, in such place 
as the Secretary by regulation may provide. 
The duplicate shall be retained by the appli- 
cant as temporary evidence of registration. 
The Secretary, after receipt of a duly filed 
completed application for registration, shall 
send to the applicant a numbered certificate 
of registration identifying such person as the 
registered owner of such firearm. 

“(e) Registration of a firearm shall expire 
upon any change of the registrant’s name or 
residence unless the registrant shall notify 
the Secretary within thirty days of such 
change. 
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“(f) It Is unlawful for a person to carry a 
firearm required to be by this 
chapter without having with him a certifi- 
cate of registration, or if such certificate has 
not been received, temporary evidence of 
registration, or to refuse to exhibit such cer- 
tificate or temporary evidence upon demand 
of a law enforcement officer. 

“f 933. SALES OF FIREARMS AND AMMUNI- 
TION.—(a) A registrant of a firearm who sells 
the firearm shall, within five days of the sale, 
return to the Secretary his certificate of 
registration, noting on it the name and resi- 
dence address of the transferee, and the date 
of delivery. 

“(b) Whoever acquires a firearm required 
to be registered by this chapter shall require 
the seller to exhibit a certificate of registra- 
tion, and shall note the number of the cer- 
tificate on his application for registration. 

“(c) A licensed dealer shall not take or re- 
ceive a firearm by way of pledge or pawn 
without also taking and retaining during the 
term of such pledge or pawn the certificate 
of registration, If such pledge or pawn is not 
redeemed the dealer shall return the certifi- 
cate of registration to the Secretary and reg- 
ister the firearm in his on name. 

(d) The executor or administrator of an 
estate containing a registered firearm shall 
promptly notify the Secretary of the death 
of the registrant and shall, at the time of any 
transfer of the firearm, return the certificate 
of registration to the Secretary as provided 
in subsection (a). The executor or adminis- 
trator of an estate containing an unregistered 
firearm shall promptly register the firearm, 
without penalty for any prior failure to reg- 
ister it. 

“(e) Whoever possesses a firearm shall 
within 10 days notify the Secretary of a loss, 
theft or destruction of the firearm, and if, 
after such notice, the firearm is recovered, 
shall notify the Secretary of the recovery. 

(f) A licensed dealer shall not sell am- 
munition to a person for use in a firearm re- 
quired to be registered without requiring the 
purchaser to exhibit a certificate of registra- 
tion or temporary evidence of registration of 
a firearm which uses such ammunition, and 
noting the certificate number or date of the 
temporary evidence of registration on the 
records required to be maintained by the 
oe pursuant to section 923(d) of this 
title. 

“$934. PENALTIES.—(a) Whoever violates a 
provision of § 932 or § 933 shall be punished 
by imprisonment not to exceed two years, or 
by a fine not to exceed $2,000, or both. 

“(b) Whoever knowingly falsifies any in- 
formation required to be filed with the Sec- 
retary pursuant to this chapter, or forges or 
alters any certificate of registration or tem- 
porary evidence of registration, shall be pun- 
ished by imprisonment not to exceed five 
years or a fine not to exceed $10,000, or both. 

“(c) Except as provided in subsection (b), 
no information or evidence obtained from 
an application or certificate of registration 
required to be submitted or retained by a 
natural person in order to comply with any 
provision of this chapter or regulations is- 
sued by the Secretary, shall be used as evi- 
dence against that person in a criminal pro- 
ceeding with respect to a violation of law 
occurring prior to or concurrently with the 
filing of the application for registration con- 
taining the information or evidence. 

“§ 935. DISPOSITION OF FIREARMS TO SECRE- 
TaRY.—(a) The Secretary is authorized to 
pay just compensation for firearms volun- 
tarily relinquished to him. 

“(b) A person who lawfully possessed a fire- 
arm prior to the operative effect of any pro- 
vision of this title, and who becomes in- 
eligible to possess such firearm by virtue of 
such provision, shall receive just compen- 
sation for the firearm upon its surrender 
to the 8 

“§ 936. RULES AND REGULATIONS; PERIODS OF 
Amnesty.—The Secretary may prescribe such 
rules and regulations as he deems reason- 
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ably necessary to carry out the provisions of 
this chapter, including reasonable require- 
ments for the marking of firearms that do 
not have serial numbers, and may declare 
periods of amnesty for the registration of fire- 
arms. 

“$ 937. DISCLOSURE OF INFORMATION.—In- 
formation contained on any certificate of 
registration or application therefor shall not 
be disclosed except to the National Crime 
Information Center established by the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation, and to law- 
enforcement officers requiring such informa- 
tion in the performance of their official 
duties. 

“§ 938. ASSISTANCE TO SEcRETARY.—When 
requested by the Secretary, Federal depart- 
ments and agencies shall assist the Secre- 
tary in the administration of this title.” 


Mr. DINGELL (during the reading). 
Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the amendment be considered as 
read and printed in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Michi- 
gan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, I make 
a point of order against the amendment 
on the ground that it is not germane. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will be 
glad to hear the gentleman on the point 
of order. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, the 
fundamental purpose of the amendment 
must be germane to the bill. Here the 
amendment goes far beyond the pur- 
poses of the bill and imposes a whole 
new series of responsibilities on the Sec- 
retary, including registration of firearms, 
regulation of estates of decedents, and 
provides a means whereby firearms may 
be turned in under periods of amnesty, 
and sets forth the provisions whereby 
registration will be regulated by the 
Secretary. 

The purpose of the rule on germane- 
ness, as I understand it, and I quote: 
“is to prevent hasty and ill-considered 
legislation, prevent propositions being 
presented for consideration of the body 
which might not be reasonably antici- 
pated and for which the body might not 
be properly prepared.” 

This is from a decision by John J. 
Fitzgerald, September 22, 1914. 

Here, Mr. Chairman, we are possibly 
faced with two individual propositions. 

If that is so, Mr. Chairman, I submit 
an individual proposition may not be 
amended by another individual proposi- 
tion even though the two might perhaps 
belong to the same class. But since, Mr. 
Chairman, this bill is a general prohibi- 
tion against the transportation of fire- 
arms in interstate commerce, as both its 
title and proponents attest, then the 
provisions of the rules state a general 
subject may not be amended by specific 
propositions of the same class. For ex- 
ample, in a case concerning foods, fuels, 
apparel, rent, and machinery, an amend- 
ment adding to that law, “cotton,” was 
not germane. 

Two subjects, Mr. Chairman, are not 
necessarily germane because they are re- 
lated. For example, under a bill prohibit- 
ing sale of liquor in Alaska, it was held 
an amendment providing for a licensed 
system of sale was not germane. 

I would stress, Mr. Chairman, this par- 
ticular ruling was particularly relevant 
to the matter we have before us today. 
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In another case before the body, Mr. 
Chairman, a proposal to investigate the 
cost of armor plate was faced with an 
amendment to fix the terms of purchase. 
In that instance, Mr. Chairman, it was 
again held not germane. 

Further, Mr. Chairman, in provisions 
relating—and there are several, Mr. 
Chairman, in this body—to commerce 
between the States, it has been univer- 
sally held that amendments relating to 
commerce within the States are not ger- 
mane. 

Another example, Mr. Chairman, in 
the case of a general tariff bill, it was 
held an amendment creating a tariff 
board was not germane. 

Further, Mr. Chairman, in matters 
wherein the legislation would have 
granted discretionary powers, manda- 
tory restrictions for the use of powers 
were held not germane. 

I would point out, Mr. Chairman, this 
particular ruling is again very relevant 
to the matter before the body. 

Further, in a proposal to regulate 
grain exchanges by taxation, it was held 
to regulate them by prohibition of trans- 
mission of message was not germane. 

I submit, in conclusion, the amedment 
offered by my friend goes far beyond 
the matter before the House, compels 
entirely new duties and responsibilities, 
adds entirely new classes of persons, 
creates entirely new regulatory prob- 
lems, and, indeed, advances and enhances 
in enormous manner the scope of the 
bill, far beyond that which was sub- 
mitted to this body and far beyond that 
which was contemplated by the com- 
mittee. 

I would point out, Mr. Chairman, that 
this body has not had the opportunity 
to consider the legislation that the gen- 
tleman would add to this bill, and I 
would point out, Mr. Chairman, no hear- 
ings have been held, and I suspect the 
body would be entirely unprepared to 
vote on a proposal of such sweeping im- 
pact, and upon which so little prepara- 
tory work has been done by the com- 
mittee responsible for this bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. McCrory] desire to be 
heard on the point of order? 

Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to be heard briefly. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to point 
out this bill we are considering today 
is the State Firearms Control Assist- 
ance Act of 1968, and the purpose of my 
amendment is to assist the States and to 
assist the Federal Government in carry- 
ing out and in enforcing the provisions 
of the main bill. 

Certainly, firearms and handguns, 
which are the subject of my amendment, 
are subjects which are frequently used 
in interstate commerce and in which 
there is a great traffic in interstate com- 
merce, and with respect to which we 
have recently enacted certain legislation. 

Furthermore, handguns are used in 
connection with the commission of a 
great many Federal crimes with which 
the Congress of the United States is 
concerned, such as crimes against the 
postal service and the assassination of 
public figures and such things as that. 

This amendment will facilitate enfor- 
cement and the carrying out of the con- 
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gressional objectives and purposes from 
this registration, and also will fulfill the 
needs with regard to attending to the 
movement of this type of firearm in 
interstate commerce. I suggest that it 
is entirely germane. With respect to the 
other subjects to which the gentleman 
made reference, which do not in my 
opinion relate to the subject of ger- 
maneness, I shall respond to in general 
debate. 

Mr. RAILSBACK. Mr. Chairman, I 
should like to be heard on the point of 
order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will hear 
the gentleman, and trusts he will be brief. 

Mr. RAILSBACK, Mr. Chairman, I 
shall try to be brief. 

There is a provision, I believe, in the 
gentleman’s amendment, section 935, 
which would have the effect of author- 
izing the Secretary to pay just compen- 
sation for firearms which are voluntarily 
relinquished to him. It seems to me, with 
estimates ranging anywhere from 50 
million firearms outstanding to 200 mil- 
lion firearms outstanding, this could be 
a tremendous drain on the Federal 
Treasury. It would seem to me, with re- 
spect to the point of order, that espe- 
cially when considered in the light of 
this particular provision the amendment 
goes much farther than anything in- 
cluded in the original bill. If 50 million 
people decided voluntarily to turn in 
their firearms, say at $25 apiece, that 
would cause a drain of about $1,250 mil- 
lion on the Federal Treasury. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Rooney of New 
York). The Chair is prepared to rule. 

The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
DINGELL] has made a point of order 
against the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. McCLORY]. 

The Chair has listened carefully to the 
arguments on each side. The Chair might 
Say, with regard to the statement by the 
distinguished gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr. DINGELL] that his reference to the 
late John J. Fitzgerald brought back 
many memories to the present occupant 
of the Chair. The late John J. Fitzgerald 
who was chairman of the full House 
Committee on Appropriations at the time 
of World War I, voluntarily retired from 
the House of Representatives after many 
years of distinguished service, to engage 
in the practice of the law in New York 
City. Subsequently the late Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, when he was Governor of the 
State of New York, appointed John Fitz- 
gerald a county judge of Kings County. 
In later years the present occupant of 
the chair when he was a prosecutor tried 
a number of murder cases before the 
same John J. Fitzgerald. 

Now, with regard to this point of order, 
the bill which the Committee of the 
Whole is now considering seeks to regu- 
late the various transactions involving 
rifles, shotguns, and handguns, It pro- 
vides for the identification of such fire- 
arms by manufacturers and importers 
and, as amended by the Committee on 
the Judiciary and by this committee 
earlier this afternoon, specifies that this 
identification shall include serial num- 
bers. Licensed importers, dealers, and 
manufacturers are required to retain 
descriptions of the firearms with which 
they deal. 
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The amendment proposed by the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. McCtory] is 
drafted as a further amendment to title 
18, United States Code, the same portion 
of the Code amended by the pending bill. 
It carries the concept of registration or 
identification to the persons having 
handguns in their possession. The system 
of registration established by the amend- 
ment would be under the jurisdiction of 
the Secretary of the Treasury, the same 
officer designated for this purpose by the 
bill. 

The Chair notes that the bill makes at 
least three major innovations in the 
existing law concerning gun control: it 
extends that law with respect to trans- 
actions in rifles and shotguns; it brings 
ammunition within the scheme of the 
law; and it modifies the law regarding 
shipment and sale of destructive devices. 
Since present law is modified in the fore- 
going ways, an additional change in the 
law and the bill—a change that is an 
extension of a subject already carried in 
the bill—is germane. 

The Chair therefore overrules the 
point of order. 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCLORY. I yield for a question. 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Chairman, does 
the gentleman’s bill provide for this reg- 
istration by the Federal Government, or 
does the gentleman give the States the 
authority or perhaps the mandate to li- 
cense the guns themselves? 

Mr. McCLORY. This is Federal legisla- 
tion and I will bring out certain points 
as to why it should be that way. There are 
many who feel that there should not be 
this type of registration. 

Mr. Chairman, getting back to my 
statement the cost to which I referred as 
a result of crimes committed with fire- 
arms does not include the number of 
American lives that are lost because of 
firearms, some 20,000 a year, including 
7,000 murders and other homicides. 

Now, many may ask why there should 
not be State registration of handguns 
inasmuch as there is State registration 
of automobiles, boats, and of many other 
things. Indeed, I am one who honestly 
supports the performance of governmen- 
tal functions at the lowest possible level. 

In the case of firearms, it would seem 
to me that maximum benefit and mini- 
mum cost would result from a national 
registration system. 

I am sure that many have visited the 
FBI National Crime Information Center. 
Information as to stolen vehicles is avail- 
able to local and State law enforcement 
officials in a matter of minutes and some- 
times in only seconds. Furthermore, there 
is one registry instead of 50 or more. This 
is a type of operation which is particu- 
larly suitable to computers, and where 
a service can be rendered to all law en- 
forcement officials equally. 

Consider, for instance, the subject of a 
crime investigation, where the police 
have located a gun and want to ascertain 
the ownership of the last owner. If trans- 
ported illegally across State lines, which 
would certainly be the case in in- 


stances, the difficulty of tracing that 
ownership and assisting in the appre- 
hension of the criminal would seem to be 
impeded by a requirement for State reg- 
istration. 
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Moreover, if only some of the States 
enact such registration laws, the entire 
purpose is thwarted. The gun is a mobile 
article—it can be moved freely and se- 
cretly without ready detection. This 
amendment is closely related to the pre- 
cise subject with which we are involved 
today in this measure—the prohibition of 
interstate trafficking in guns. 

It seems to me that a program for 
national registration of handguns would 
be most beneficial to the law-abiding 
citizens as well as our dedicated law 
enforcement officials. 

When J. Edgar Hoover, Director of the 
FBI, was queried recently about registra- 
tion, he declared: 

I see no great problem to the individual 
in requiring all guns to be registered, if 
the owner has nothing to hide and if he 
is a law abiding citizen. 


Mr. Hoover went on to say that: 

If the best that could be done would be 
to get the registration of handguns, that 
would be a step in the right direction be- 
cause they are the guns that are used prin- 
cipally in murders. 


Mr. Chairman, this amendment is de- 
finitely a step in the right direction. It 
is a step in behalf of the law-abiding 
citizen. It is a long step toward detect- 
ing and apprehending those who violate 
the law and in so doing use firearms. 

The amendment provides specifically 
that none of the information in the ap- 
plication for registration shall be avail- 
able except to law enforcement officials— 
that is further assurance to the law- 
abiding citizen that the record is between 
himself and the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, and is available only to those who 
enforce the law, and not the law break- 
ers. 

I have been asked about the cost of 
such a national registration program. 
Let me say, first of all, that the cost is 
but a fraction of the amount that may 
be saved through the reduced number of 
burglaries and robberies—to say nothing 
of the lives that, I believe, can be saved. 

But to be more specific, I would esti- 
mate that the cost of setting up such a 
Federal registration system might total 
about $15 million, with a continuing cost 
per year of $8 to $10 million a year. 

While prosecution of violations of this 
registration would be brought in the 
Federal courts, the enforcement could 
be undertaken by local and State law 
enforcement officials. 

My attention has been drawn to sev- 
eral public opinion polls—all of which 
appear to favor strong gun control legis- 
lation, including registration of firearms. 
The amendment which I offer has 
brought overwhelming popular support. 
I believe it has support in the hearts 
and minds of the Members of this body. 

Today, indeed, is a momentous one 
in our Nation’s history—and I hope our 
voice will ring out loud and clear in be- 
half of respect for law and in respect 
for the rights of others—including a 
right to find greater protection against 
an almost unrestricted use of firearms 
in this country. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCLORY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Chairman, I 
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want to compliment the gentleman from 
Illinois for his courage and independ- 
ence in offering this amendment. We all 
know that it took some guts. 

Mr. Chairman, I have called up the 
Department of Justice just this morning. 
We have heard a lot of talk about manda- 
tory sentences. Well, what good is it if 
the criminal is never brought to justice? 
I received these figures from the Depart- 
ment of Justice. 

Last year there were 71,000 armed rob- 
beries in this country. How many of those 
remain unsolved, where the criminal has 
never been brought to justice? Seventy 
percent. 

Of the 55,000 assaults with firearms 
last year, 31 percent remain unsolved. 
And of the 7,700 murders, 12 percent re- 
main unsolved. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe what the 
gentleman from Illinois is offering is a 
method not only of deterring the poten- 
tial criminal from obtaining a firearm, 
but also detecting the owner of that gun 
and assisting in his apprehension if he 
should commit a crime. 

Mr. McCLORY. I thank the gentle- 
man for his contribution and for his sup- 
port of this legislation. 

Mr. Chairman, let me say that the 
International Association of Chiefs of 
Police, the National Association of Coun- 
ties, and the U.S. Conference of Mayors, 
and a great many other organizations 
support this legislation. 

This legislation was presented by the 
Department of Justice, and prepared 
there, and it has their support. 

Also I am sure the Members know that 
it has the support of the President 
through a message that he delivered here 
to the Congress. 

Mr, Chairman, I have the statement 
here from Mr. Quinn Tamm, the execu- 
tive director of the Association of Chiefs 
of Police, in strong support of this type of 
legislation. 

It seems to me that, in addition to 
that, there should be overwhelming sup- 
port for this by the Members. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Illinois has expired. 

Mr. CONYERS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to join in 
commending my colleague from the 
other side of the aisle, and a member of 
the Committee on the Judiciary, for in- 
troducing this—what to me is the most 
well-thought-out amendment that has 
been produced to date with regard to this 
very important legislation, I believe the 
reasoning of the gentleman is very cog- 
ent and sound. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope that the amend- 
ment will carry. 

Mr. JOELSON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONYERS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New Jersey. 

Mr. JOELSON. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding. 

I also want to associate myself with 
the remarks of the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Conyers]. 

Mr, JOELSON. Mr. Chairman, al- 
though I deeply regret that it took a 
series of tragedies to induce the Congress 
to consider gun control legislation, I am 
nevertheless pleased that at long last we 
are doing so. 
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I know that legislation will not entirely 
solve the problem, but we must do every- 
thing within our power to try to keep 
guns out of the hands of the wrong 
people who want them for the wrong 
reasons. The ease with which immature, 
irresponsible, and even deranged persons 
have been able to obtain lethal weapons 
is disgraceful. I support strong and 
meaningful control legislation to control 
this murderous traffic, and I hope 
that the House will enact an effective 
measure. 

Registrations of handguns will not 
prejudice law-abiding citizens, and the 
slight inconvenience will be more than 
compensated for by the aid to law en- 
forcement that this amendment will 
provide. 

Mr. SCHEUER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONYERS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. SCHEUER. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding. 

I want to congratulate the distin- 
guished Member from [Illinois [Mr. 
McCtory] for the amendment he has 
introduced. 

The McClory amendment is vital 
and long overdue. Handguns, in the 
main, are kept in drawers and cupboards 
as a protection against intruders, but a 
large number of them are in the hands 
of criminals. It was handguns not long 
guns which were used in the 40,000 
armed assaults and 50,000 armed rob- 
beries perpetrated last year. Because it 
is so easy to conceal, it is an ideal weapon 
for the mentally deranged, emotionally 
disturbed, alcoholistic dope addicted, 
and the plain garden-variety thugs 
which roam with such freedom in our 
cities today. 

The McClory amendment which would 
make the registration of all handguns 
mandatory, will provide the police with 
much more effective control over the 
criminals who are terrorizing our citi- 
zenry. 

The sportsmen, like myself who do like 
to use handguns for target shooting, and 
the hundreds of other Americans who 
want a handgun to protect their home, 
will not be denied handguns by this 
amendment. They will merely have to 
register their guns in the same way that 
they register their car and dog. 

The McClory amendment will be a 
major step toward controlling the rising 
wave of crime in our country. The Bing- 
ham amendment, soon to be offered, 
makes another important step toward 
the same goal by providing for the regis- 
tration of all guns in America as long- 
guns, shotguns as well as handguns. 

Mr. Chairman, it is not enough just to 
register handguns. The rifle, long gun, 
and shotgun are widely used by criminals 
and account for a good number of the 
20,000 people who died last year from the 
misuse of firearms. 

It was a rifle which killed President 
Kennedy in 1963. It was a rifle which 
killed Dr. Martin Luther King last April. 
It was a rifle which Charles Whitman 
used, only a few miles from where Presi- 
dent Kennedy was assassinated, to mur- 
der 13 people and wound 30 others from 
the top of a tower at the University of 
Texas. 
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The Bingham amendment will not 
prevent a single legitimate hunter or 
sportsman from purchasing rifles, long 
guns and shotguns. It merely provides for 
the registration of all guns. The hunter 
will still be able to buy his favorite shot- 
gun for the fall duck shooting; the 
sportsmen his favorite rifle for clay pi- 
geon shooting. But the extremist groups 
which have found it so easy in the past 
to arm themselves to the teeth, would 
find it more difficult to purchase weap- 
ons, with the police having a register of 
all firearms in the country. 

It is the extremist groups who are the 
main opponents to this law. On either 
side of the spectrum, the Klu Klux Klan, 
the Minutemen, Christian Youth Corps, 
the National States Rights Party, the 
Paul Revere Association Yeomen, the 
Black Revolutionary Action Movement, 
and the Black Panthers, are all lined up 
against this amendment and this bill. 

If this amendment fails, the extremist 
groups will be able to continue to arm 
themselves with the ease which they have 
done in the past. For a charge of $10 any 
member of an extremist group can set 
himself up as a gun dealer, and not only 
arm his unit, but also arm the unit at 
wholesale prices. 

The third amendment which must be 
passed this afternoon is also being offered 
by Mr. McCrory and would provide for 
the licensing of all gun owners with the 
police. This would allow the police even 
more control over the criminals within 
our society. 

All three of these amendments have 
been endorsed by leading newspapers 
across the country. 

The New York Times stated today: 

It is imperative that Congress approve the 
bipartisan amendments sponsored by Repre- 
sentatives McClory of Illinois and Bingham 
of New York to require the registration of 
every gun and the licensing of every gun 
owner with the police. The prattle about 
“hardships” for sportsmen is silly. Gun regis- 
tration would be no more of a hardship than 
walking to the post office to by stamps or 
applying to the State Department for a pass- 

ort. 
i Let no Congressman think that he will have 
done his duty by voting for a mail order ban 
on rifles and shotguns. This issue is not going 
to go away until registration and licensing 
are required by law. 


In discussing the three amendments 
this morning, the Washington Post 
stated. 

An affirmative vote on all three proposals 
would send to the Senate a gun bill based 
on the recommendations of the John Glenn 
Committee and the Justice Department. It 
would open the way for the kind of sound 
and sensible gun controls which this coun- 
try needs and most of the world’s most ad- 
vanced nations already have. 


Mr. Chairman, leaders in all fields of 
life and from both political parties, have 
come out for a strong gun control. The 
President and all the presidential candi- 
dates are supporting gun control. 

Attorney General Ramsey Clark has 
asked: 

How long will it take a people deeply con- 
cerned about the crime in their midst to 
move to control the principal weapon of the 
criminal: guns? How long will it take us to 
realize that times have changed, that indis- 
criminate traffic in guns needlessly subjects 
thousands annually to death, injury, fear 
and property loss? 
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The Attorney General answered his 
own questions before a Senate hearing 
last year: 

We are not the pioneer venturing into the 
wilderness, depending on his rifle for food 
and protection. We are 200 million highly 
urbanized and interdependent citizens of the 
most technologically advanced and affluent 
nation in history. We must control the indis- 
criminate flow of firearms to those who use 
them for crime. 


The Justice Department yesterday is- 
sued a new compilation of firearm sta- 
tistics. 

Since 1900, the Department said, 600,- 
000 Americans have lost their lives in all 
of this country’s wars, while nearly 800,- 
000 Americans have died through fire- 
arms misuse within the country. 

It continued: 

States with strong firearms laws tend to 
have fewer murders with guns than States 
with weak firearms laws and tend to have 
lower overall murder rates. 


States with strong gun laws such as 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, New York, 
Massachusetts, and Rhode Island have 
murder rates between 1.4 percent and 
4.8 percent per 100,000 persons. States 
with weak gun laws such as Arizona, 
Nevada, Texas, Mississippi, and Louisi- 
ana, has a murder rate between 6.1 per- 
cent and 10.6 percent. In the strong gun 
law States, the percentage of murders 
committed by guns ranged from 24 to 44 - 
percent; in the States with weak gun 
laws it ranged from 62 to 71 percent. 

These statistics point to a direct cor- 
relation between uncontrolled gun sales 
and crime. They provide impressive evi- 
dence of the effectiveness of gun control 
as a means of cutting down crime. 

We know just how much damage is 
wreaked by guns. We have statistics 
pointing to the correlation between mul- 
tiplying gun sales and the massive in- 
crease in crime. 

Mr. Chairman, the time to act is now. 
I urge this Chamber to pass this gun con- 
trol bill with the three amendments. 

Mr. ECKHARDT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONYERS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. ECKHARDT. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding. 

I also want to congratulate the gen- 
tleman from Illinois for introducing his 
amendment. I am in favor of it. 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONYERS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of 
the gun-registration amendment of the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. McCrory]. 
All afternoon, I have heard speaker 
after speaker discuss the urgency for 
action on gun legislation—that America 
wants something done. However, the 
emphasis this afternoon is on laws to 
punish the wrongdoer; the emphasis is 
on the result rather than the cause. 

The efforts to this point have merit— 
but the only effective deterrent to gun 
violence is to remove evil and violence 
from the criminal mind or to curtail the 
availability of the gun as a tool to the 
criminally inclined. 
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Certainly, registration is a stronger 
gun-control device than any other we 
have discussed today. It would restrict 
guns from the incompetent and the 
irresponsible. It would insure more re- 
sponsible use of guns by those who have 
legitimate need for them. 

In my judicial experience, I have seen 
hundreds of defendants discharged with 
a disclaimer of ownership of a gun dis- 
covered at the scene of a crime, or in an 
automobile at the scene of a crime— 
return to the police property room and 
recover the weapon equipped to commit a 
gun crime on another day. Every month, 
a major city police department accumu- 
lates a ton of guns—subject to being 
reclaimed by the criminally inclined. 
This circumstance makes a mockery of 
justice. This circumstance makes safety 
on our streets and in our homes an 
impossible hope. 

If the police were able to confiscate 
and destroy the weapons found at the 
scene of a crime, they could make some 
headway in reducing the incidence. If the 
police were able to connect the aban- 
doned gun to the registrant, the police 
could then determine if the registrant 
was in any way connected with the crime. 
If the registrant should be found unre- 
sponsible in permitting his handgun to 
fall into the hands of criminals or ir- 
responsible people, he could be denied 
_ the privilege of registration or reregistra- 
tion. 

Registration will certainly reduce the 
availability of guns—to only responsible 
people—and protect their right to weap- 
ons from those who are criminally in- 
clined or who would abuse the right. 

If we really mean what we say, if we 
really support strong gun control, this 
amendment is the proper course. Regis- 
tration of handguns will come and must 
come, and the need to legislate must not 
be put off while additional loss of life 
occurs while we delay. 

Mr. FRASER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONYERS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota. 

Mr. FRASER. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to say that I too 
support the pending amendment, and I 
will also support the amendment to this 
amendment to enlarge the coverage to 
cover long guns, the amendment to be 
offered by the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. BINGHAM]. I believe that we need 
to move in this direction. 

Mr. Chairman, I recently completed 
a poll in my district which showed that 
about 80 percent of the people favored 
registration of guns. This was a poll that 
brought more responses than any poll 
that I have ever submitted to the people 
of my district. 

Mr. Chairman, again I thank the gen- 
tleman for yielding. 

. KUPFERMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONYERS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. KUPFERMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, I just want to add my 
strong support for the proposal, and the 
statement of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois [Mr. McCtory]. I will also support 
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the later amendment by the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. BINGHAM]. 

Mr. TEAGUE of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONYERS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. TEAGUE of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, I am no “Johnny come lately” on 
the subject of stricter gun control. Over 
4 years ago, I introduced a bill which 
would have required registration of guns. 
My mail was overwhelmingly against my 
proposal at that time, and I received very 
few communications from persons who 
agreed with me. Again, about 3 weeks 
before Senator Robert Kennedy was as- 
sassinated, I stated in my report to my 
constituents that I could not understand 
why law-abiding citizens were opposed 
to the registration and regulation of fire- 
arms. I make these statements as evi- 
dence of the fact that my present support 
of the Tydings bill or something of that 
nature is not based on hysteria. 

Before coming to Congress, I owned a 
shotgun, a rifle, and two pistols. I have 
given away all of these guns except one 
pistol, and if I keep that one, I certainly 
will have no objection to procuring a li- 
cense to own it and then registering it. 

One reason I had the guns was that we 
had several hundred ground squirrels in 
a nearby pasture, which had become 
pests. First, I tried my .22, but do not 
remember ever hitting one squirrel. Then, 
I used to sneak up behind oak trees and 
try to destroy these little animals with 
my shotgun. There, again, I had little or 
no success because I was such a horrible 
shot. We finally had to poison the poor 
little things. 

In the neighborhood of 5,000 persons 
have communicated with me on one side 
or the other of the gun issue. I have at 
least scanned almost all of these letters, 
wires, postal cards, and petitions. I have 
the distinct impression that if any hys- 
teria is involved most of it is on the part 
of those opposed to any action by Con- 
gress. 

I simply cannot accept the argument 
that firearms control is some sort of a 
Communist plot or that it is a prelude to 
the confiscation of all weapons. I know 
of no Member of Congress who would de- 
prive any law-abiding citizen of the right 
to own guns for the protection of himself, 
his family, and his property, or for use for 
sporting purposes. It is argued that the 
registration and the payment of a small 
fee would be an inconvenience and a 
hardship. But, to me, if only a few hun- 
dred lives are saved per year out of the 
more than 7,000 which are lost some 
small inconvenience would be justified. 

Of course, we all know that requiring a 
license to possess guns and to have them 
registered is not a cure-all for crime. 
There will be some rather substantial 
portion of the criminal element which 
will procure guns through one source or 
another. However, it seems clear to me 
that we should make that procurement 
as difficult as possible. Many persons are 
apprehended or arrested for such offenses 
as street fighting, disturbing the peace, 
and drunkenness, which in themselves 
are not serious crimes. I believe it would 
be tremendously helpful if, when such 
persons have in their possession guns 
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which they are not licensed to possess or 
registered to them, that this should con- 
stitute a more serious offense than the 
others mentioned. The guns should be 
confiscated, and the persons involved 
sentenced to a rather severe term in jail. 

One aspect of this whole problem 
seems to me to have been somewhat 
neglected. It is, of course, true that a per- 
son bent upon committing murder can 
obtain a knife or a baseball bat and prob- 
ably accomplish his purpose. In that 
connection I will remind you again that 
the percentage of murders committed by 
firearms is substantially lower in States 
with strict gun laws than in the other 
States. But, armed robbery in this coun- 
try has grown at an appalling rate. It is 
difficult, indeed, to rob a bank, a grocery, 
drug, or liquor store with a baseball bat 
or a knife as the weapon in hand. 

In taking my position in favor of tough 
gun laws, I realize that I may be sound- 
ing my own death knell as a Member of 
Congress. At least many of my con- 
stituents have written to me in that 
effect. In any event, the world will not 
come to an end if I am defeated nor 
will the House of Representatives suffer 
any very great loss. 

I state once more that I not only favor 
the basic legislation under discussion 
here today, but will vote for amend- 
ments which will go considerably further 
than the House Committee on Judiciary 
recommends. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Tennessee. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONYERS. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Tennessee. Mr. 
Chairman, there is a great deal of solid 
work to be done in strengthening police 
and correctional capabilities, in curbing 
the glorification of criminal violence as 
an expression of manhood or political 
protest. These things can and must be 
done, but the cause is not aided by the 
diversion of energy and passion into 
symbolic but ineffective legislative ges- 
tures. The measure which we are con- 
sidering here today is just such a gesture. 

If it were possible to pass a law which 
would selectively and effectively deny 
firearms to the criminal, the assassin, the 
irrational juvenile, the addict, the insur- 
rectionist and the plain fool, I would not 
only support it—I would personally spon- 
sor it. But the facts to be dealt with are 
these: There are roughly 120 million 
guns in private ownership in this Nation; 
foreign sources of supply are plentiful 
and easily accessible in daily trade: by 
their nature guns are easily concealed, 
stolen, and smuggled. Indeed, teenagers 
have manufactured guns in substantial 
quantities in some cities. No enforceable 
Federal law I have seen has any realistic 
prospect of preventing those listed above 
from acquiring basic flrearms—and 
other lethal weapons. Many of those so 
vigorously calling for burdensome gun 
restrictions and even suggesting meas- 
ures approaching confiscation have no 
concept of or concern with the rural life 
where the need for a gun is manifold. 

There are on the books at this time 
some 20,000 firearms laws, including New 
York’s rigidly restrictive Sullivan Act. 
None of these laws have prevented crim- 
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inals from attacking—with firearms or 
without—the law-abiding citizen. 

Advocates of restrictive firearms legis- 
lation contend that the rising national 
crime rate is reason enough for its enact- 
ment. However, they fail to point out 
that crime flourishes most actively in 
many of those jurisdictions where the 
most restrictive firearms statutes are al- 
ready in existence. In areas where the 
citizen is effectively disarmed, the burg- 
lar, the rapist, the thug, or the strong- 
arm man can do as he wishes, uncon- 
cerned about the possibility of armed 
citizens protecting their homes, families 
and persons, 

The fact that 90 percent of all of the 
robberies in New York State occur in 
New York City perhaps is due to the fact 
that a holdup man can be fairly sure 
that his victim will not have the protec- 
tion of a privately owned firearm. 

In South Carolina, where manufacture 
and sale of handguns is absolutely out- 
lawed, the rate of homicides and assaults 
by firearms is among the highest in the 
country. 

New York City, with the most repres- 
sive and punitive law dealing with pistols 
and revolvers, which limits possession of 
these devices to only 17,000 of that city’s 
8,000,000 citizens, has a crime rate which 
makes not only the streets but the homes 
of its people unsafe from criminal] attack. 
There the hoodlum may undertake his 
nefarious work, happy in the knowledge 
that zealous enforcement of an unwise 
law have made the criminal’s intended 
victim a ready and helpless prey. 

Of 183 standard metropolitan statis- 
tical areas surveyed by the FBI, 131 had 
overall homicide rates lower than New 
York. Not one of these areas has firearms 
laws as severe as the infamous Sullivan 
Act. Some of these cities are Des Moines, 
Denver, Milwaukee, Portland—Maine 
and Oregon—Oklahoma City, Spokane, 
Tulsa, and Wichita. 

The omnibus crime control bill, al- 
ready passed by Congress restricts the 
interstate mail-order sales of handguns 
and the sale of bombs, grenades, mines, 
bazookas, antitank weapons, mortars, 
and so forth. It does not affect the ex- 
isting rules with regard to shotguns and 
rifles, which have not been a major fac- 
tor in crimes of violence. Within the 
State of residence handguns will be pur- 
chasable under the conditions stipulated 
by State law. The omnibus crime control 
bill contained several excellent provi- 
sions to strengthen State and local law- 
enforcement agencies. I supported the 
measure, though I entertain consider- 
able doubt that the handgun provisions 
will prove effective as an anticrime 
measure. I do approve the added restric- 
tions placed on mines, bombs, grenades, 
mortars, bazookas, and so forth, which 
should be reasonably enforceable. Fur- 
ther, the Post Office has just put into 
effect a rule requiring local postmasters 
to inform local law-enforcement authori- 
ties when firearms are delivered by mail 
to local residents. Thus the authorities 
will know when guns have been acquired 
by those prohibited by State and local 
laws from possessing them. These meas- 
ures merit a fair trial, but I see no bene- 
fit in further Federal legislation. I find 
particularly ill-advised an attempt to 
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exploit a moment of national grief and 
frustration to pass sweeping laws with 
which we would have to live for years to 
come. 

One of the amendments presently un- 
der consideration calls for the Federal 
registration and licensing of all the pri- 
vately owned firearms in the Nation. I can 
see no purpose in this very costly meas- 
ure, except two: First, an inconvenience 
and tax upon these law-abiding gunown- 
ers who would comply with the measure; 
and second, a necessary prelude to con- 
fiscation measures. There is nothing 
wrong or immoral about owning a gun 
which merits a nuisance tax. And any 
confiscation design is frankly little short 
of ridiculous. It would be even less en- 
forceable than was prohibition. A flour- 
ishing black market in guns would in- 
evitably develop. The law abiding would 
be disarmed in their homes before the 
criminal who would certainly not com- 
ply. I do not believe that the right of 
men and women to protect themselves, 
their families and homes is an outdated 
and romantic frontier tradition. Rather, 
present crime levels indicate that this 
right was never more relevant. Unilateral 
disarmament is not a feasible solution to 
our international or domestic problems; 
so long as some men or nations be vio- 
lent, it is futile to expect the others to 
disarm themselves to defenselessness. 

Gentlemen, no one believes, no one 
claims, that these proposals on interstate 
commerce in long guns and Federal 
registration will affect the criminal. It is 
contended that the law abiding some- 
times commit crimes of passion with a 
gun, or have accidents with a gun, and 
that they should therefore be protected 
against themselves by burdensome Fed- 
eral legislation which will make it diffi- 
cult for all to acquire firearms. Crimes 
of passion are committed with the 
weapon nearest at hand. I doubt that 
any man would predict that with the 
passage of the legislation before us to- 
day. the number of violent crimes or the 
number of crimes of passion will be re- 
duced. 

And if such crimes are not reduced, as 
they clearly will not be—then what? 
Gradual confiscation to that exemplary 
degree now in effect in New York City 
where violent crime is virtually unheard 
of and all the citizens feel safe? 

Let us stop this well-intentioned but 
foolish train of events now and here. 

Mr. PODELL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONYERS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. PODELL. Mr. Chairman, I also 
rise in support of the amendment and 
congratulate the gentleman from Illi- 
nois [Mr. McCitory] on his excellent 
amendment. 

I also intend to support the Bingham 
amendment to include registration of all 
guns. 

Mr. Chairman, the character of the 
gun law we pass is no longer the critical 
center of the gun law controversy. The 
Congress has for so many years stalled 
on this issue that we are now confronted 
with a crisis in confidence, a crisis as to 
whether the Democratic process con- 
tinues to respond to the needs of the 
people. Certainly the people of our Na- 
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tion will not tolerate a Congress which 
has so fully acquired an organic quality 
of its own, that it can breathe, live, and 
act without regard to the wishes of the 
people they are sworn to represent. Nor 
are our people disposed to substitute a 
government for lobbyists in place of the 
Government for the people. 

The life of a nation, as with all living 
things, is one of constant change. We are 
living in a period of ferment, in our own 
Nation and in every country in the 
world. The tides of change are even 
eroding the monolithic structure of the 
Communist world. We can channel these 
tides into constructive courses, or be 
engulfed by them and pulled by the 
undertow into directions uncharted and 
toward objectives unknown. This then 
is the challenge of gun control legis- 
lation: whether the future of our Nation 
is to be circumscribed by obsolete in- 
terests too long vested, or move for- 
ward into the future in safety and secu- 
rity. 

The people killed by gunfire in my 
city during the past 2 weeks, the tragic 
victims of gunfire in other cities, towns, 
and villages of our Nation, were anony- 
mous people, with their tragic deaths 
earning a momentary newspaper head- 
line. Yet to their families, to their par- 
ents and children, to their husbands and 
wives, these victims were their universe. 
And with their death, these universes 
exploded beyond repair. 

This then is the time for resolution; 
the time for dedication. Let us not wait 
until another President of the United 
States is assassinated. Let us not wait 
until another U.S. Senator is assassi- 
nated. Let us not wait until another No- 
bel Laureate is assassinated. Let us do 
now what we should have done years 
ago. Let us pass a law for gun registra- 
tion and licensing. Let us put an end 
to that part of an America which serves 
as a dumping ground for unwanted weap- 
ons by merchants of death throughout 
the world. Let us demonstrate to our peo- 
ple, to our constituents that we represent 
them with concern and with honor. 

The CHAIRMAN. For what purpose 
does the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
RarLssacK], a member of the commit- 
tee, rise? 

Mr. RAILSBACK. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAILSBACK. I yield to the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the McClory amendment. 

Advocates of gun registration and li- 
censing proposals loudly proclaim that 
such restrictive legislation is necessary 
to stop crime—that it will be a valuable 
tool in tracking down the guns used by 
criminals. 

But, these same advocates are deadly 
silent on the effect of the U.S. Supreme 
Court decision in the case of Haynes 
against the United States. To shed a 
little light on the subject—and hope- 
fully to relieve the heat—let us look at 
this case. 

The defendant Haynes had been pros- 
ecuted under the National Firearms Act 
for possession of an unregistered sawed- 
off shotgun, which is one of the prohib- 
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ited weapons under that act. Before the 
Supreme Court, he argued that to regis- 
ter his illegal weapon would have been 
self-incriminating. In other words, when 
he registered the weapon as required by 
one part of the act, he would have auto- 
matically incriminated himself under 
another title of the same act. 

Since the Constitution protects citizens 
from being forced to incriminate them- 
selves, Haynes claimed immunity from 
the requirement of registration. The Su- 
preme Court agreed with this contention. 
In effect, the ruling of this highest court 
in the land was that being forced to reg- 
ister a weapon, the obtaining or making 
of which is illegal, amounts to forcing a 
criminal to testify against himself, and 
therefore violates his constitutional 
rights under the fifth amendment. The 
Court therefore ruled that Haynes had 
the legal right not to register his pro- 
hibited weapon. 

This means that any gun registration 
law enacted would be unconstitutional 
as to the criminal who illegally acquired 
the gun—in that registration would be 
self-incriminating. 

To put it plainly—the Supreme Court 
has held that gun registration laws ap- 
ply only to honest citizens. For the crim- 
inal it is an unlawful forced confession 
of guilt. 

The argument has often been made 
by responsible firearms owners that it is 
unthinkable that a criminal would vol- 
untarily register a gun he planned to use 
in his “work” and that a registration law 
would, for all practical purposes, affect 
only the responsible, law-abiding citizen 
who owned firearms for sporting pur- 
poses. 

This argument was given substance, 
in January, by the Supreme Court of the 
United States, by saying that the un- 
desirables—and only the undesirables— 
have the legal right to refuse to register 
their guns. You and I must register, pay 
the fee, be photographed and finger- 
printed, and maybe psychoanalysed in 
order to possess a skeet-grade shotgun 
or a deer rifle, but the ex-con who bur- 
glarizes our home or robs our bank has 
the official sanction of our highest court 
to refuse to submit to all this. 

Mr. MESKILL. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
Connecticut is recognized. 

Mr. MESKILL. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to ask the gentleman from Ilinois 
[Mr. McCrory! a couple of questions, 
because I am not for or against this 
amendment at the present time, but I 
am deeply troubled by the constitutional 
questions. All of these people who have 
spoken over the years in favor of regis- 
tration have done so prior to the action 
of this Congress in passing the omnibus 
crime bill. But when this Congress passed 
the omnibus crime bill and it was signed 
into law, it made it a Federal offense 
for a felon to own or to possess a firearm. 

If your amendment is going to require 
persons, including a felon, to register 
their firearms, you would be violating 
his constitutional rights against self-in- 
crimination according to the Haynes case 
in January of this year. This concerns 
me greatly because I know the Counsel- 
man case back in 1892 said that this can 
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be done constitutionally provided you 
would grant immunity to the criminal. 
I know this is not the gentleman’s in- 
tent. I would like to hear the gentle- 
man’s remarks on that particular point, 
because I think it is awfully important 
that we do not adopt an amendment here 
which is unconstitutional. 

Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MESKILL. I am happy to yield 
to the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield, I would like to re- 
spond to that in this way. I am aware 
of the limitations which are contained in 
the Haynes case. However, I would like 
to point out that in that case the person 
was in possession unlawfully of a weap- 
on which he was forbidden to possess, In 
that case, in order to register the weap- 
on, he had to violate the law. 

Now it is contemplated that under this 
Federal registration, the only criminal 
responsibility will be the person who 
signs the application and attempts to 
register his pistol has committed some 
offense with that firearm at some prior 
time. We have provided specifically that 
no evidence contained in the application 
shall be used against the person with re- 
gard to a crime that is being committed 
at the time he makes the application, 
that is, if he falsifies the application, or 
the information in that application will 
disclose a crime which he committed 
prior to that time. 

I am advised by the Attorney General 
that there is no constitutional impedi- 
ment whatever and that this does meet 
requirements of the Haynes as well as 
the Counselman cases. 

Mr. MESKILL. Mr. Chairman, I would 
reply to the gentleman that in the Coun- 
selman case the Supreme Court said no 
information obtained from the declarant 
could be used in any manner in any 
criminal proceeding. 

Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MESKILL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. MURPHY of New York. Is the 
gentleman aware that in Counselman 
the position was narrowed in the Mur- 
phy versus Waterfront decision in 1954, 
and in March Eddy and in Haynes, and 
the court specifically invited Congress 
to impose use restrictions to save the 
statutes from being invalid under the 
preference, so that in subsequent cases 
after Counselman it was narrowed down. 
This was taken into consideration by the 
drafters of the amendment, and we have 
no question whatsoever about the consti- 
tutionality of the McClory amendment. 

Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Chairman, I would 
respond to the gentleman by saying that 
the Haynes decision approved the Coun- 
selman holding, but I think it left us in a 
situation where Congress has to provide 
that it will not permit information in an 
application being used in another case 
as evidence. That is the intention of this 
amendment. However, we would not want 
to grant immunity to the criminal, which 
is a ridiculous result, and I do not think 
this is intended. 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. Chairman, if I may 
add on that particular point, that is men- 
tioned in the later gambling cases as to 
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the decision which can be made on it, but 
in the specific gun registration, they re- 
ferred to the fact that if we go to a gen- 
eral class, as in the case of registration of 
automobiles, and restrict application to 
criminals, then we would be in the posi- 
tion as to actions after the registration— 
that is, the prosecution would be in that 
position, but there is no incrimination as 
to actions that occurred before, because 
protection is offered. 

Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to pro- 
pound a question to the gentleman from 
Illinois, author of the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I understood it does not 
include registration of ballistics from 
weapons. 

Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Chairman, it is 
correct, if I understand the word bal- 
listics. 

Mr. JACOBS. The gentleman under- 
stands in order to register the ballistics 
characteristics of the weapon, the weap- 
on is fired into some kind of mechanism 
and then a photograph is taken of the 
lands and grooves marks and recorded. 

Mr. McCLORY. That is not required. 

Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Chairman, it strikes 
me under the gentleman’s amendment, 
the only practical benefit to the police in 
solving crimes would occur when the po- 
lice did obtain a murder weapon or a 
weapon use in a crime, whereas if the 
ballistics of the weapon were registered 
and on file, then the pellet or slug could 
be traced. 

Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Chairman, if I 
understand the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Downy] 
earlier, that was included in the prior 
amendment, but it was not in my amend- 
ment. My amendment would require 
identification by serial number. 

Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Chairman, I do not 
intend to offer an amendment to the 
gentleman’s amendment. I simply sug- 
gest it for consideration of the gentle- 
man and for consideration of the com- 
mittee. 

Again I would like to make a point that 
in the case of registration, of only a serial 
number of a firearm, the police would 
have to have the firearm before they 
could trace the owner. But in the case 
of registration of ballistics, all they 
would have to have is the slug that en- 
tered the victim’s body, in order for a file, 
such as the FBI file on fingerprints, to 
lead the police authorities to the owner 
of the gun from which the slug was 
fired. And I think that might materially 
aid the police in solving crimes. 

Mr. POLLOCK, Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JACOBS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Alaska. 

Mr. POLLOCK. I should like to say, 
the gentleman may not have a good un- 
derstanding of ballistics when he makes 
that comment. After a firearm is fired a 
number of times the grooves become 
worn, One cannot compare a bullet fired 
at an earlier date with a bullet fired at a 
later date. 

Mr. JACOBS. The gentleman is en- 
tirely correct. I do have some knowledge 
= the subject. I am a former police 
officer. 
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The fact is that many weapons which 
are used in crimes have not been fired 
many times. There are many occasions 
when the tracing could take place ac- 
curately, and could aid the police mate- 
rially in tracing the weapon. 

Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JACOBS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr. ROBERTS. The gentleman makes 
a valid point, considering the modern 
state of the art on the use and design 
of firearms. 

When one starts out by using the but- 
ton rifling and swaging in the process- 
ing of the rifles, they do not change 
characteristics that much. Those things 
are so exact it is impossible to determine 
one from another. If a person took serial 
number one and number one hundred 
there might be a difference. 

Under the button rifling and swaging 
process, that is no longer valid. It might 
pee handguns, but certainly not for 

es. 

If the gentleman will yield further, I 
should like to ask a question. 

The gentleman spoke of serial num- 
bers, also. There are a great many people 
who build their own guns, custom guns, 
and otherwise, very expensive guns. 
There is no serial number one can assign 
to those guns. 

Does the gentleman’s amendment 
make any provision so that the name 
can be stamped on in place of the serial 
number? Is there any provision for regis- 
tering a custom-built gun? 

Mr. JACOBS. Is the gentleman talk- 
ing about a zip gun? 

Mr. ROBERTS. No, I am talking about 
the finest guns made in America. They 
are custom-made guns. 

Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield, I believe there 
would be a requirement that the person 
have a serial number affixed to his gun 
in order to register it. That would prob- 
ably be done by regulation. I do not see 
that specifically in the bill. There is a 
requirement, as to the application, to 
have a serial number, 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JACOBS. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Is it not correct that 
in section 936 of the gentleman’s amend- 
ment it is stated that the Secretary shall 
prescribe such regulations as he deems 
necessary to carry out the provisions of 
this chapter, including reasonable re- 
quirements for the marking of firearms 
that do not have serial numbers? 

Mr. McCLORY. That is correct. 

Mr. BELL. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the gentleman’s amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of the 
amendment of the gentleman from Ili- 
nois [Mr. McCiory]. With the issue of 
registration of handguns now before us 
we come at last to a crucial point of test- 
ting and proving our real desire—our real 
intent—to deal forcefully and effectively 
with the gun menace in our Nation. 

Restricting mail-order sale of weap- 
ons is important. In contrast to the need 
and the magnitude of the national prob- 
lem, however, limiting the ability of the 
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public to purchase guns through the mail 
is only a small part of the solution that 
an aroused public is today demanding. 

I am hopeful that we will not satisfy 
ourselves with a mere token gesture in 
the direction of gun control. 

This is one of those moments of op- 
portunity in Congress. 

It is within our power to take truly 
significant action on this subject that is 
capable of being fully understood by our 
constituents. 

A system of gun registration which 
provides information about the location 
and ownership of handguns is a vital 
part of real gun control in the United 
States. Without such registration, with- 
out permanent institutionalized official 
knowledge, we will not really have gun 
control. 

We may pass a bill dealing with con- 
trol of guns but we will know and our 
thoughtful constituents will know that 
we have not dealt directly and courage- 
ously with the real problem of guns in 
the United States. 

Mr. Chairman, the proposed amend- 
ment which would require registration of 
handguns is easily absorbed into the 
basic bill presently before us and is im- 
mediately workable as law. 

California, where I live, has an excel- 
lent gun registration law with many 
points of similarity to the amendment we 
are considering. 

It has served us well. 

The quick identification of the gun 
used by the alleged assassin Sirhan 
Sirhan is just one recent demonstration 
of the usefulness of the California regis- 
tration law. 

But good State laws are simply not 
enough today. 

Society is too mobile. None of us is 
fully protected unless all of us are pro- 
tected. 

That is why we need a Federal law; 
that is why we need a Federal gun regis- 
tration requirement; that is why I sup- 
port the amendment. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. BINGHAM TO THE 
AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. M'CLORY 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment to the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mc- 
Crory]. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. BINGHAM to the 
amendment offered by Mr. McCtory: In sec- 
tion 931, entitled “Definitions,” subsection 
(1), defining “firearm,” after the words In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954,” delete the fol- 
lowing: “or a rifle, shotgun”, 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BINGHAM. I am glad to yield to 
the gentleman from New Jersey. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise to support ihe gentle- 
man’s amendment extending registration 
to long guns. The time for lengthy argu- 
ment about the merits of effective fire- 
arms-control legislation is drawing to a 
close. We must today decide whether we 
will enact legislation to protect the pub- 
lic safety, or whether we will permit 
specious arguments to prevent our ful- 
filling our responsibility to the people. 
We must legislate to require registration 
not only of handguns, but of long guns. 
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The long gun is a weapon of the lunatic 
and the assassin. If we do not extend 
registration requirements to them, long 
guns will soon become the weapon of 
the criminal also. Over 70 percent of the 
American public favor registration of all 
firearms. Such registration would not 
prevent the sportsman from hunting or 
the farmer from protecting his animals; 
it would provide our law enforcement 
officers with a tool they need to help pre- 
vent criminal violence with guns. 

The Members know that there exist 
in our country groups committed to 
violence, groups such as the RAM, the 
Black Panthers, the Klan, organized 
street gangs, and others. These groups 
possess private arsenals of weapons rang- 
ing from handguns to high-powered 
rifies. Under present law there is no way 
to prevent such irresponsible groups from 
stockpiling weapons, because guns may 
be sold to anyone, and the guns need 
not be registered. The very existence of 
such arsenals in the hands of irresponsi- 
ble private bands threatens the safety 
of all of us. In addition to such maniacal 
groups, we know too well the frequency 
with which deranged individuals obtain 
guns and use them wantonly against 
others. 

It would be disingenuous for me to rep- 
resent to the Members that this amend- 
ment will stop all violence and all crime. 
But this Congress has time and again 
acknowledged that we must help our 
law enforcement officers in their effort 
to bring order and safety to our com- 
munities and streets. The police believe a 
registration law would assist in curbing 
crime, and I believe them. 

On June 28, Mr. Quinn Tamm, exec- 
utive director of the International Asso- 
ciation of Chiefs of Police, stated to a 
subcommittee of the other body: 

Enactment of legislation that will ex- 
pedite a nation-wide system of reporting 
firearms data will materially aid law en- 
forcement agencies in bringing to justice 
those persons who use such weapons in the 
commission of crimes. 


I wish to commend the gentleman for 
his efforts in bringing this amendment 
forward for consideration. As a law- 
yer, I have been concerned with the pos- 
sible effect on firearms registration laws 
of the Supreme Court decision in Haynes 
against the United States, decided this 
year. But I believe the gentleman’s 
amendment avoids any serious problems 
arising from the Haynes decision through 
its provisions on amnesty and excluding 
some kinds of evidence from criminal 
trials. 

Mr. Chairman, in closing, I would re- 
mind the Members of one simple fact. We 
consider hundreds of bills in every Con- 
gress. But seldom do we have the oc- 
casion to decide an issue which, quite 
literally, is a matter of life or death. In 
my opinion, this amendment involves 
such an issue. 

I urge the Members to search their 
consciences and to vote with me to pass 
the gentleman’s amendment. 

Mr. BINGHAM. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mrs. KELLY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. BINGHAM. I am glad to yield to 
the gentlewoman. 

Mrs. KELLY. Mr. Chairman, I am in 
complete support of the gentleman's 
amendment. 

Mr, Chairman, I consider it to be a real 
tragedy that we do not have before us 
today a gun-control bill with real teeth 
in it. Such effective legislation is worth 
fighting for if for no other reason than 
public opinion demands such legislation. 

H.R. 17735, the State Firearms Control 
Assistance Act of 1968, which we con- 
sider today, is similar to a bill I intro- 
duced early in the 90th Congress which 
included controls on mail-order pur- 
chases of firearms and on the selling and 
transporting not only of handguns, but 
rifles and shotguns. Since that time, I 
have publicly stated my support for the 
licensing and registration provisions rec- 
ommended by the President. The bill be- 
fore us today should include these addi- 
tional safeguards, and I will support all 
amendments which may be offered, aimed 
eee the provisions of this 

During the past several months, the 
National Rifle Association conducted a 
massive lobbying campaign to prevent 
the enactment of really effective firearms 
controls. Why the NRA has embarked on 
this course is not completely clear. None 
of the gun-control legislation which has 
been under consideration would, in any 
way, prevent hunters, sportsmen and 
other qualified persons from owning and 
using firearms. 

The New York State Sullivan law, 
which is one of the most stringent fire- 
arms control laws in the country, is ap- 
plicable to handguns. As of April 1968, 
there were no fewer than 578,135 hand- 
gun licenses presently outstanding in 
New York State. I, for one, believe this 
to be ample proof that stringent gun- 
control laws do not prevent those who 
are qualified to possess firearms from ac- 
quiring them. The slight inconvenience 
entailed in the registering and licensing 
process is a small price to pay for the 
benefits to be gained from such proce- 
dures. 

Therefore, I compliment the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. BINGHAM] for 
his amendment to H.R. 17735, requiring 
the registration of all firearms, and I 
hope this will become part of this much- 
needed legislation. 

I need not detail the tragic murders 
of the late President John F. Kennedy, 
Rev. Martin Luther King, Jr., and Sen- 
ator Robert F. Kennedy through the use 
of firearms. Nor is it necessary for me to 
detail the thousands of less-publicized 
deaths and woundings caused by firearms 
each year. Too much time and too many 
lives have been lost for the Congress to 
stall or hesitate any longer or to quibble 
over the need for this legislation. My 
constituents have overwhelmingly en- 
dorsed the enactment of a strong and 
meaningful gun-control measure. How 
much longer must they and their fellow 
Americans tolerate inaction and the in- 
ability of this Congress to enact laws 
which will offer a decent degree of pro- 
tection from the consequences of uncon- 
trolled traffic in firearms? 

Mr. BINGHAM. I thank the gentle- 
woman. 
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Mr. Chairman. I wish to commend my 
colleague, the gentleman from [Illinois 
(Mr. McCtory], for offering his amend- 
ment to add provisions for the registra- 
tion of handguns to this legislation. I 
very strongly agree with the principle of 
his amendment—that H.R. 17735 does 
not in its present form do enough to 
assist the States in the control of fire- 
arms crimes and deaths, and that a sys- 
tem of national registration would add 
considerably to the ability of the States 
and localities of this Nation to deal with 
the gun problem, 

My amendment to the McClory 
amendment is very simple. It would ex- 
tend the national registration system 
proposed in the McClory amendment to 
cover all guns—handguns and long guns 
alike. It would do this by including long 
guns in the definition of the term fire- 
arm” in section 92100. 

The major purpose of a national reg- 
istration system is to provide a new and 
better tool for the detection of crime, and 
to deter the use of firearms in the com- 
mission of crimes. Law enforcement ex- 
perts have made it clear that a national 
firearms registration system would en- 
able police in any State or locality in the 
country to trace within a matter of min- 
utes the owners of weapons used or sus- 
pected to have been used in a crime, no 
matter where in the country the weapons 
were purchased or housed. 

The Census Bureau estimates that 
some 35 million Americans move and 
acquire new residences each year in 
this country. Of these, 6% million move 
across State lines. With such a mobile 
population—the most mobile in the 
world—only a federal system of registra- 
tion can keep track efficiently of firearms 
as they are exchanged and moved with 
their owners across State lines. 

With a national registration system, 
a significant number of individuals who 
might be contemplating crimes would be 
certain to know that guns can easily and 
quickly be traced, and would therefore 
be deterred from using them. These 
crimes might still be committed—with 
weapons other than firearms. But no one 
dare forget or overlook the fact that the 
chances of the victims of crimes for 
survival are 400 percent better when 
weapons other than guns are used. One 
of every 20 assaults with a weapon other 
than a firearm results in the death of the 
victim. But when firearms are used, one 
of every five assaults results in the death 
of the victim. While reduced use of guns 
in crime may not mean a reduced in- 
cidence of crime, it can certainly be ex- 
pected to reduce the number of innocent 
persons who will die at the hands of per- 
sons engaged in criminal acts. 

Admittedly, many gun crimes are 
crimes of passion, committed with little 
forethought or calculation. A national 
gun registration system will probably 
not prevent this kind of crime. But it 
would certainly make the solution of 
such crimes easier for our already hard- 
pressed State and local law enforcement 
Officials. 

To exclude a particular class of 
weapons from a national gun register 
would seriously reduce the usefulness of 
the registration system for law enforce- 
ment. If there is to be national registra- 
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tion—and my colleague from Illinois and 
I, along with many other Members of 
this body, agree that there should be— 
it seems to me that we should make it 
as complete and comprehensive as possi- 
ble, and thereby make it as useful and 
efficient a tool as we can for crime de- 
tection. 

The argument most frequently made 
in favor of excluding long guns from gun 
control provisions—whether it be mail- 
order sales, registration, or licensing— 
is that the majority of crimes in which 
a gun is used involve the use of conceal- 
able handguns. That, of course, is true. 
Handguns accounted for about 70 per- 
cent of the gun murders committed dur- 
ing the period 1964 to 1966. The re- 
maining 30 percent, however, involved 
some 4,960 deaths—certainly not an in- 
significant number. Can we possibly 
argue that long guns need not be regis- 
tered because they were used to kill 
“only” 4,960 from 1964 to 1966, and to 
kill “only” 1,850 people in 1967? 

We in the Congress are very much con- 
cerned with air safety—and properly so. 
The Federal Government spends a lot of 
money on this problem, and air travelers 
are often inconvenienced by delays that 
are caused by the safety procedures and 
regulations. But do you know how many 
deaths from airplane accidents there 
were last year? Two hundred and fifty 
on scheduled airlines, and 1,468 alto- 
gether. This is substantially less than the 
1,850 deaths from rifles and shotguns. 

On Wednesday I spoke of the many 
and varied national organizations that 
want strong Federal gun controls, in- 
cluding registration and licensing. The 
list appears on page 21828 of the RECORD. 
So far as I know, not one of these orga- 
nizations favors the exclusion of long 
guns from registration. And J. Edgar 
Hoover earlier this year stated that reg- 
istration of all firearms would be very 
helpful to law enforcement. 

For the killer, a rifle is often prefer- 
able to the handgun, especially because 
of its accuracy at long range. Think of 
Lee Harvey Oswald, and the killer of Dr. 
Martin Luther King. The rifle has been 
the chosen weapon of most of the people 
who have gone berserk and started kill- 
ing at random. Think of the University 
of Texas tower killer, for example, and 
the young building superintendent who 
began killing his neighbors the other day 
in my home county of Bronx, N.Y. 

It may well be that there is something 
about the telescopic sight and the idea of 
crosshairs, depicted so often on TV, that 
has a particularly destabilizing effect on 
persons with homicidal tendencies. 

Then there is the very fact that killing 
by rifle can be impersonal, because it is 
carried out at a distance. 

A single individual with a rifle can, 
as we have seen too many times in the 
last several years, conceal himself in a 
high place with a commanding view in 
all directions around him. From there 
he can kill or injure a particular person 
or dozens of persons at random with 
unerring accuracy before he can be dis- 
lodged. 

The accumulation and potential use 
of long guns on an organized basis is 
even more terrifying. It is clear that long 
guns are the sinister staple of the ex- 
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tremist paramilitary and vigilante or- 
ganizations springing up throughout the 
country. The Minuteman’s publication, 
“On Target” has on occasion made clear 
the importance these groups attach to 
rifles. During the past few days, the 
familiar Minuteman message, “Even 
now the crosshairs are on the back of 
your neck,” was sent to certain school 
officials on Long Island. 

The growing number of these organi- 
zations and the caches of weapons they 
are assembling is frightening, as noted 
by the FBI and others. 

A national registration system cover- 
ing all guns would greatly assist the FBI 
and other law enforcement agencies to 
detect the location and weapons 
strength of these dangerous, extra-legal 
organizations. 

The basic legislation under considera- 
tion today—H.R. 17735—is, in itself, an 
admission that the gun control meas- 
ures are incomplete and inadequate 
without similar controls on long guns. 

In my own city and State of New York, 
which have some of the most stringent 
gun-control laws in the country, control 
only over handguns has been found to be 
only a partially effective means of re- 
ducing firearms crimes and deaths. Gov- 
ernor Rockefeller has urged passage of 
State legislation that would add regula- 
tion of the sale and possession of long 
guns to existing State regulation of hand- 
guns contained in the Sullivan law. New 
York City, at Mayor Lindsay’s urging, re- 
cently passed its own legislation regulat- 
ing the sale and possession of long guns 
within the city to supplement the Sulli- 
van law. 

The New York experience proves both 
that gun-control laws can be effective— 
New York ranks 24th in murder per 100,- 
000 of population and 48th in the per- 
centage of killings by firearms—and that 
controls only over handguns is not good 
enough. The New York experience should 
be a clear signal that to ignore long guns 
in a national registration system would 
only necessitate additional legislation 
later on to close the loophole, In the 
meantime, Americans are dying from 
crimes committed with long guns at a 
rate of better than 1,800 a year. 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BINGHAM. I am glad to yield to 
the distinguished gentleman from New 
York. 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Chairman, I wish to 
associate myself with the remarks of the 
distinguished gentleman from New York 
[Mr. BrncHam]. I support the gentle- 
man’s amendment to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, in my opinion it is es- 
sential that there be Federal registra- 
tion not only of handguns as provided 
by the McClory amendment, but of 
rifles and shotguns as well. 

According to the Uniform Crime Re- 
ports issued by the FBI, in 1966 there 
were an estimated 10,920 murders; 9 
percent were committed with a shotgun, 
7 percent with a rifle, and 44 percent 
with a handgun. 

Although the figures for 1967 have not 
been published, I am informed that the 
statistics will show that murders with 
shotguns and rifles again will constitute 
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about the same percentage of the mur- 
ders. 

It is clear that all guns—shotguns, 
rifles, and handguns, as well as ammu- 
nition—should be subject to registra- 
tion and licensing. This will be of direct 
assistance to law enforcement officers in 
solving crimes. It will make it more diffi- 
cult for criminals and would be crimi- 
nals to obtain deadly weapons, thus help- 
ing to prevent crime. 

Mr. TIERNAN. Mr, Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BINGHAM. I am glad to yield to 
the gentleman from Rhode Island. 

Mr. TIERNAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
today to urge the immediate adoption 
of the strongest possible gun-control 
legislation. The proposal now before us, 
banning interstate commerce in rifles, 
shotguns, and ammunition except by 
licensed persons, is the second of several 
steps necessary for effective control of 
firearms. The gun-control provisions of 
the omnibus Crime Control Act will cur- 
tail the murderous traffic of handguns, 
but it left untouched the widespread 
shipments of long guns and ammunition 
that account for approximately 30 per- 
cent of the annual total of gun murders. 

Let me point out that Chairman CEL- 
LER’s bill would not prevent sportsmen 
and other persons who are permitted 
under State law to own guns from pur- 
chasing weapons manufactured in other 
States, It would merely require them to 
order the firearms through a licensed 
dealer or a police official who is author- 
ized to receive weapons which have been 
shipped in interstate commerce. When 
you consider that as many as 50 percent 
of the gun murders in the United States 
can be traced to mail-order guns, we 
cannot in all good conscience fail to con- 
trol this insane traffic of firearms. 

As essential as Chairman CELLER’s bill 
is, it is far from the ultimate weapon in 
our fight against America’s appalling 
rates of gun murders, accidents, and sui- 
cides. Unfortunately, few people realize 
that private firearms have caused more 
American deaths since the turn of the 
century than wars have caused since the 
beginning of the Nation, Few are aware 
that America has the highest gun acci- 
dent rate, the highest gun suicide rate, 
and the highest gun murder rate among 
16 of the leading nations of the world. 
The tragic events of the past several 
months have magnified these facts, and 
now we cannot fail to act. 

Last summer in Detroit, an estimated 
70 to 80 percent of the individuals whose 
Weapons were confiscated during the 
riots had previous criminal records. 
These rioters were able to purchase 
weapons easily in a neighboring State, 
where under present law dealers are un- 
der no obligation to refuse sale of fire- 
arms to convicted felons. 

Situations such as this one in Detroit 
point up the need for more uniformity in 
State gun control procedures, This uni- 
formity can only be imposed by Federal 
legislation which sets minimum stand- 
ards for State gun permit and registra- 
tion systems. The licensing of all gun 
owners and the registration of all fire- 
arms under standard Federal require- 
ments are necessary if we are to effec- 
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tively lower the appalling crime rate in 
this country. 

Licensing provisions similar to those in 
title III of Senator TyprNe’s proposal 
would set the standards for “adequate 
permit systems” at levels stringent 
enough to keep weapons out of the hands 
of potentially dangerous individuals. 
Federal permits would be required in 
those States whose permit systems are 
not found to be “adequate.” 

Registration of firearms would serve 
as a necessary adjunct to the licensing 
of owners. Registration laws would en- 
able law enforcement officials, and them 
alone, to know not only who owns weap- 
ons but also what firearm that person 
owns and its serial number. Such infor- 
mation would facilitate criminal investi- 
gations and help establish control over 
the traffic of firearms to lawbreakers. 

Despite these advantages, there are 
those who oppose all attempts to control 
firearms. But these criticisms arise more 
from fear than from reason. For exam- 
ple, many fear that registration and 
licensing will lead to confiscation. But 
just as State licensing and registration 
systems for automobiles have not led to 
the confiscation of our cars, this gun 
licensing and registration plan does not 
look to the eventual confiscation of our 
firearms. For those who have nothing 
to hide, a permit could be obtained easily 
and at a minimal fee. As more and more 
law-abiding citizens obtain permits and 
register their firearms, the criminal who 
possesses and uses a weapon illegally 
could be isolated more easily. 

There are three other basic arguments 
which I have heard in opposiion to strong 
gun laws. The first is the implication 
that such a law would violate the second 
amendment to the Constitution. It should 
be pointed out that courts have consist- 
ently interpreted this amendment as re- 
ferring to a collective right, not an in- 
dividual privilege. 

The second charge is that guns are 
not the only instruments of violence 
which are used in crimes, and therefore 
we cannot control crime by merely con- 
trolling firearms. The fact is, however, 
that 60 percent of all murders in the 
United States are by firearms. One out 
of every 20 assaults with a weapon other 
than a firearm results in the death of 
the victim. However, when firearms are 
used, one out of every five assaults results 
in death. How can we justify the fact 
that it is easier to obtain a gun than it 
is to obtain penicillin tablets, for which 
a doctor’s prescription is needed? It is 
easier to buy an instrument which takes 
lives than it is to buy an instrument 
which saves lives. 

With regard to the third basic com- 
plaint regarding punishing criminals, I 
would agree that we must severely pun- 
ish those who use firearms illegally. I 
wonder, however, how many criminals 
ponder over whether they will receive 
a 20- or 30-year jail term or whether they 
will be executed before they commit 
murder. This is supported by the fact 
that 75 percent of all homicides and 
66 percent of all criminal assaults are 
“crimes or passion.” The only way to 
control these crimes is to keep guns out 
of the hands of convicted felons, al- 
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coholics, drug addicts, and the mentally 
unstable. We must stop this lunatic sys- 
tem by which a person can walk into a 
store and 5 minutes later come out with 
a firearm. 

By supporting this legislation I cer- 
tainly have no desire to overburden those 
honest citizens who wish to possess fire- 
arms for protection or recreation. There 
would be no undue restrictions on these 
activities under this legislation. In any 
case, the advantages in public safety to 
be gained by this legislation far out- 
weigh the minimal inconvenience that 
might result. 

Gun-control legislation has been long 
overdue. For years none but a few Ameri- 
cans were consciously aware of the sev- 
erity of America’s gun problem. Now, as 
before, the public demands effective con- 
trol of firearms. As a representative body, 
can we fail to act when over 70 percent 
of the people of this country are demand- 
ing this legislation? 

Mr. Chairman, too many people have 
died. The peace and safety of our Nation 
demands a ban on the mail-order sales 
of long guns and ammunition and the 
liscensing and registration of all guns and 
their owners. We must respond with 
strong national control legislation to 
provide a uniform basis for a more con- 
cerned State and local attack on crimes 
of violence. 

Mr. BRASCO. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BINGHAM. I yield to the distin- 
guished gentleman from New York. 

Mr. BRASCO. Mr. Chairman, I wish to 
associate myself with the remarks of 
the distinguished gentleman from New 
York [Mr. BrncHaM] and agree with him 
wholly in his comments. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, what I am about to say 
now is the result of a very careful 
retrospect. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. McCrory]. I do so only 
to keep a pledge which I made to the 
members of the Committee on Rules. 

I do not oppose as a matter of convic- 
tion legislation of this type. In fact, the 
Members of this body know I have in- 
troduced a bill which seeks to accom- 
plish the same objective. 

Thus, I speak for myself alone. I can 
only urge that each Member vote his 
own conviction. It is because I made that 
pledge that I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I shall not dwell upon 
the merits of the proposed amendments. 
Each of you understands, I am sure, as 
legislators the compelling reasons for 
my having given my word. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent that all debate on the Mc- 
Clory amendment and all amendments 
thereto close at 5:15. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, reserv- 
ing the right to object, would the dis- 
tinguished gentleman at least make it 
5:30? The proponents of this legislation 
have done all of the talking here. How- 
ever, there are some of us who are 
against this matter. 
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MOTION OFFERED BY MR. CELLER 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that all debate on the McClory amend- 
ment and all amendments thereto con- 
clude at 5:30 p.m. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the motion of the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. CELLER]. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. 
MACHEN]. 

Mr. MACHEN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment, and the 
amendment to the amendment, for the 
simple reason that for years we have 
been trying to get prohibitions against 
the sale of firearms through the mails. At 
this late date, and this late stage of our 
proceedings, any attempt—regardless of 
the merits—in my opinion to put these 
amendments into the bill is going to 
doom the whole bill to failure. 

So, Mr. Chairman, in order to insure 
the enactment of the basic bill with the 
very worthwhile amendments placed on 
the bill already, I certainly hope that 
these proposals will be voted down. 

Mr. Chairman, I support the provisions 
of H.R. 17735, a bill to provide for better 
control of the interstate traffic in fire- 
arms. This bill will prevent persons other 
than licensed dealers or police officers 
from receiving a gun shipped in inter- 
state commerce. It will prevent persons 
who could not obtain a firearm under 
local law because of age, criminal record, 
or mental instability, from acquiring one 
through outside channels. 

The ban on mail-order firearms pro- 
posed in this bill will not prevent the 
sportsman and other persons permitted 
under State law to own guns from pur- 
chasing weapons manufactured in the 
United States. It will merely require them 
to order the firearms through a licensed 
dealer or police official authorized to re- 
ceive weapons shipped in interstate com- 
merce. This prohibition will prevent per- 
sons who could not obtain weapons under 
local law—such as convicted criminals, 
drug addicts, juveniles, or the mentally 
unstable—from obtaining them from 
States with weaker gun laws. : 

When we passed the Safe Streets Act 
earlier this year and with it a prohibition 
on the mail-order sale of handguns and 
limitation on over-the-counter purchases 
to State residents 21 years of age and 
older, we recognized that the legislative 
process is one which requires compromise 
in some instances to get future results. 
When this legislation was considered, I 
stated that I did not believe the gun con- 
trol provisions of the bill went far enough 
and I said I would support a prohibition 
on the mail-order sale of all guns. Today 
we are considering just such a bill and I 
will vote for it because I believe it is 
needed to provide for better control on 
the interstate traffic in firearms. 

Why do we need this legislation? It has 
been estimated that mail-order guns ac- 
count for as many as 50 percent of the 
gun murders in the United States. About 
25 percent of the 4,069 mail-order guns 
shipped by two Chicago firms went to 
convicted criminals, according to a 1965 
study. Over 25 percent of the recipients 
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of mail-order guns in the District of 
Columbia had criminal records ranging 
from assault with a dangerous weapon to 
homicide. 

I believe the need for this legislation 
is clear. It has been argued that the re- 
quirement that a person has to appear 
in person to purchase a gun will cause 
some inconvenience. This may be true to 
a certain extent, but I believe it is worth 
it. However, let us not exaggerate this 
inconvenience. 

First of all a person will still be able to 
choose from the same variety of long 
guns that are now available to him 
through mail-order catalogs. This is true 
because the only difference this legisla- 
tion would make is that he would have to 
order the long gun through an author- 
ized dealer at whose place of business he 
would have to appear at some point be- 
fore receiving his gun. He can have the 
same catalogs at home or look at them 
in the gun dealer’s shop. In either case, 
he will have the same choice as he has 
today. 

This bill will take no firearms away 
from the law-abiding citizen. It does not 
require the Federal registration or li- 
censing of firearms. I am not certain 
what the impact of the President’s most 
recent request for legislation authorizing 
the Federal registration of all firearms 
will have, but I do believe that this ap- 
proach is impractical and registration of 
firearms should be a matter best left to 
the States to control. 

It is of the utmost importance that a 
law banning the mail order sale of all 
firearms and ammunition be enacted 
now. Therefore, I urge all my colleagues 
to join with me in voting for H.R. 17735 
as reported by the Judiciary Committee. 
I am very apprehensive about any 
amendments which would substantially 
change the thrust of this bill and I urge, 
that if any amendments are proposed, 
they be defeated. The Casey amendment 
as amended by the Poff provision is 
also a further step in the right direction 
of dealing severely with criminals con- 
victed of serious Federal crimes com- 
mitted with the use of a firearm. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Minnesota 
Mr. MACGREGOR]. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the amendment of- 
fered by the distinguished gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. McCiory]. 

On June 24, President Johnson urged 
the Congress to require gun registration 
and gun user licensing by the Federal 
Government. He cited the present system 
of registering automobiles, boats, and 
bicycles, and of licensing fishermen, 
hunters, and drivers. But these registra- 
tion and licensing examples are all func- 
tions of State and local governments, 
and those, Mr. Chairman, are the proper 
forums where gun registration and gun 
user licensing questions should be de- 
cided. The Federal Government has no 
policing capability to administer and en- 
force national gun registration or licens- 
ing laws. 

Mr. Chairman, I surely do not favor 
the creation of any national police force, 
with respect to the pending amendment. 
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What may be appropriate in the State of 
Rhode Island surely would not fit for the 
State of Montana. 

This is in my judgment, Mr. Chair- 
man, the strongest practical argument 
against a national gun registration law. 
Surely, until the States have an oppor- 
tunity to act we should not usurp the 
field. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes 
the ieee from Missouri [Mr. Ran- 
DALL], 

Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to both the McClory and 
the Bingham amendments. I believe that 
we are opening up Pandora’s box. We 
have no idea what the total costs of 
either of these proposals will be. It is 
unwise to adopt either at this time. While 
I have not had the benefit of the exact 
wording of either the amendment of 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mc- 
Ctory] or the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. BrycHam,] I am in opposition to 
the registration of either handguns or 
long guns. In my opinion, such registra- 
tion is within the proper jurisdiction of 
the States and the States only. I fail to 
see how registration could possibly serve 
as a deterrent to crime. I think we should 
recognize a criminal will always find 
some means to get hold of a firearm. If 
registration is enacted, of course, it will 
be preferable for the criminal to steal a 
registered firearm and attempt to throw 
the blame on the owner of the firearm, 
and detract the focus of apprehension 
from himself. 

We all know that in the Safe Streets 
Act which we passed in June we put 
a mail-order ban on the sale of handguns. 
To go further and to adopt the proposal 
to register handguns as well as long 
guns could be accomplished only at a 
tremendous cost and great burden upon 
the Federal Government. The $1 fee for 
registration would not be sufficient to 
pay even for the paper or the forms that 
would be required. The State of New 
York estimates a figure of $25 as the 
cost to register each firearm. 

One of the most ridiculous provisions of 
the McClory amendment is the provision 
that would permit firearms to be turned 
in and for the Federal Government to 
pay the reasonable value of these fire- 
arms. If for example 50 million firearms 
were turned in and each valued at only 
$25 the Federal Government would have 
to have ready and available over a billion 
dollars to pay for them. All of this is over 
and above the cost of registration. While 
the mayor of New York recently esti- 
mated the cost at $25 per gun it could 
run higher, Thus, if we combined the 
cost of over $1 billion to pay for those 
guns which may be turned in and add the 
cost of approximately $5 billion to reg- 
ister all guns, it would seem this money 
could be better used for more courts, for 
more and better parole officers, for better 
detection methods of crime, for more 
money paid to our faithful police officers 
for a more adequate salary and to add 
more police officers to the force. 

Another danger of both the McClory 
and Bingham amendments lies in the 
fact that they preempt the States in the 
field of registration. These amendments 
would kill the laws of those States which 
have made an effort at registration. 
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Some clever staff member has hit upon 
the choice to call this bill, the State 
Firearms Control Assistance Act of 1968. 
How in the name of Heaven can you 
assist the States if the Federal Govern- 
ment preempts in the field of registra- 
tion? This is not assistance. 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, I oppose both 
the McClory and Bingham amendments 
because they will both take away the 
rights of our good citizens. This Congress 
should not hurt law-abiding citizens and 
at the same time assist the criminal. 
No one can make me believe these regis- 
tration lists can be classified or kept con- 
fidential or out of the hands of the 
criminal. For a long while it was argued 
motor vehicle registration lists were un- 
available for reference. Yet everyone 
knows they are bought and sold again 
and again by motorcar dealers and 
others. 

I am not sure registration would lead 
to an ultimate confiscation of firearms 
as has been suggested. But I do know 
that if there was registration of all fire- 
arms and a criminal was intent upon 
assaulting an individual or robbing him 
that criminal could make reference to 
registration lists and find a home or a 
person who had no firearms for their 
own protection such a home and such a 
person would thereafter be a sitting 
duck for the criminal. I hope no Member 
of Congress will support a provision 
which could lead to a situation such as 
this. Let us not do anything to hurt the 
lawabiding citizen. Finally let us all re- 
member the subject of firearms legisla- 
tion that there are enough laws on the 
books now if we just enforce the laws we 
have. That is all we need. Remember, fi- 
nally it is the man back of the gun who 
commits the crime. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. BINGHAM]. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to yield my time to 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. Mc- 
CARTHY]. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

Mr. HUNT. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection is heard. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Chairman, I am 
prepared to stand and yield to the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. MCCARTHY] 
during the period of my time, and I do 
not understand that that requires 
unanimous consent. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from 
New York may stand and yield for a 
question, 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BINGHAM. I will be glad to yield 
to the gentleman from New York for 
a question. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to ela- 
borate just a little on the remarks of the 
gentleman from California [Mr. BELL] 
on their registering system out there. 

In the first year of its operation it 
thwarted the purchase of guns by 806 
persons who would have purchased them 
illegally otherwise, including 697 ex-con- 
victs. What they have out in California 
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is just what we have in mind for the en- 
tire country, a central computer bank, 
which they have in Sacramento. Within 
a matter of seconds the Los Angeles Po- 
lice, which uses a “hot line” directly to 
Sacramento, can find information about 
a gun that has been picked up at the 
scene of a crime such as the last reg- 
istered owner, his address, and so forth. 

This is what the U.S. Attorney Gen- 
eral has talked about, a national bank, 
just as we have now on stolen cars, where 
they will collect such information. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Binc- 
HAM] has expired. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. McCartuy]. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Chairman, one 
thing about the California law is that it 
does not cover guns that were acquired 
privately or through the mail or brought 
in from outside the State. 

It is obvious what a tremendous tool 
it would be in the detection of crime to 
have a central bank of guns. 

The Attorney General has told me that 
a policeman, if he has picked up a gun 
at the scene of a crime, can go outside 
to the police patrol car and within 60 
seconds have the name of the last regis- 
tered owner of that gun. An all-points 
bulletin then can be sent out for that 
person. 

Yes, it is obvious what a tool this 
would be in crime detection. 

Just to conclude, Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to recite some figures which 
show that countries that have strong gun 
laws have murder rates considerably un- 
der our murder rates. 

In England you must have a certificate 
from the local police before handgun or 
rifle can be purchased. 

In a recent 3-year period 400,000 crim- 
inals were arrested in England and Wales 
and only 159 were carrying guns. 

France requires permits for handguns. 

In Sweden one must show a need for 
a gun and be able to demonstrate knowl- 
edge of its use. 

In Germany gun permits are issued 
only to registered hunters and members 
of shooting clubs. 

Canada requires registration of hand- 
guns. 

The homicide rate for 1966 in the 
United States was 3.5 per 100,000 peo- 
ple—54 times the rate in Britain, 23 
times the rate in Germany, and five times 
the rate in Canada. 

Experience of other advanced indus- 
trial countries shows that strict gun laws 
and registration reduce murders and curb 
crime. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. Ryan]. 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Chairman, I support 
the amendment to the McClory amend- 
ment. Registration of all firearms is 
needed—not only handguns, but long 
guns as well. 

The Congress has been intimidated for 
too long from taking action to protect the 
American people from the wanton 
slaughter committed through the irre- 
sponsible use of firearms. The easy and 
unrestricted availability of lethal weap- 
ons has been a major factor in the high 
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homicide rate in the United States. This 
country has both the highest homicide 
rate and the most lax regulations with 
respect to firearms of any industrial na- 
tion in the world. 

I fail to understand the opposition to 
gun registration by responsible citizens. 
The minor inconvenience of registration 
is outweighed by the assistance which 
this requirement will render to law en- 
forcement officials in controlling and 
preventing violent crimes. Unless one 
believes that invasion is imminent, that 
the $80 billion defense effort of the 
United States is for naught, or that the 
Government of the United States wishes 
to register weapons because it is about 
to turn Communist or Fascist, I fail to 
see the logic of opposition to firearms 
registration. 

Registration will not prohibit sports- 
men and other legitimate owners of guns 
from possessing firearms. What it will do 
is to enable law enforcement officials to 
keep track of guns in their communities, 
to trace guns used in connection with 
crimes, and to keep them out of the 
hands of criminals. 

The registration of automobiles ac- 
complishes two analogous purposes: it 
enables officials to control their misuse, 
and to trace stolen vehicles used in con- 
nection with crimes. Although automo- 
biles can be lethal, there are not designed 
as weapons. Yet we register cars—but fail 
to register firearms. 

It is disgraceful that it took the as- 
sassination of our most promising lead- 
ers to bring registration even within the 
realm of possibility. I urge my colleagues 
to support the amendment to the 
amendment requiring the registration of 
all firearms. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Montana [Mr. BAT- 
TN]. 

Mr. BATTIN. Mr. Chairman, I yield to 
the gentleman from Michigan, my col- 
league [Mr. DINGELL]. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, if any- 
one thinks that these registrations are 
going to stop crime, they have but to look 
at the classical case that has placed this 
legislation before us. I refer to the un- 
fortunate and very evil assassination of 
the late Senator Robert F. Kennedy from 
New York. 

He was shot with a registered gun. Reg- 
istration did not stop that then and it 
will not stop it now. 

Let us look at the cost of registration 
of firearms. 

The Mayor of New York said it would 
cost $25 per gun. At between 50 million 
and 200 million guns in this country— 
that means the cost is going to be some- 
where between $1 billion and $5 billion 
to register firearms in this country. 

Let us take a little further look at this 
situation. The whole cost of law enforce- 
ment on the State, Federal and local level 
in this Nation is less than $5 billion. 

If we propose to fight crime—and I 
hope this body does—let us do it intel- 
ligently. We are not going to do it by the 
spending and giving away of that enor- 
mous sum of money on something that 
everybody agrees will not stop crime. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
DINGELL]. 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, there 
are some more things. 

If this Nation wants to spend enough 
money to stop crime, let us use that level 
of expenditure to stop crime. Let us use 
it to have better courts. $ 

Let us use it to have more probation 
officers and to have parole officers to 
supervise those who are turned loose by 
the courts and out on the street. 

Let us have something that our juve- 
nile court judge back home, which the 
distinguished gentleman has been, that 
is to provide caseworkers for proper su- 
pervision and mental health care and 
adequate and decent places for deten- 
tion. 

Let me point out that Michigan is not 
unique in this need. Every State in the 
Union has this need. Let us spend the 
money on the kind of law enforcement 
which will put the police in the streets 
to make the streets safe. 

Let us pay adequate salaries to attract 
the best type of police officers and en- 
courage our fine officers that we have 
now to remain. 

I suggest that is the way to handle it. 

There is one other point about this 
legislation. This legislation is denomi- 
nated as the State assistance program, 
but what does the amendment that has 
been offered do? It preempts the field of 
firearms registration. That is what it 
does. It kills every State registration pro- 
gram. Is that State assistance? I say it is 
not. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
KAZEN]. 

Mr. KAZEN. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment, and at 
this time I yield to the gentleman from 
Florida [Mr. SIKES]. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, what is 
proposed here is an extremely broad 
grant of power through bills that have 
not even been heard in committee. Only 
the sponsors know what they are propos- 
ing, and they have not explained it. This 
broad brush treatment is a ridiculous 
way to legislate. The sponsors could not 
possibly know, and certainly we in the 
House can not possibly know, what prob- 
lems would arise in the administration of 
these bills, or what abuses they might 
bring. We do not know what the cost 
could be to the taxpayers, or how many 
additional Federal bureaucrats would 
have to be hired, we do not even know 
what the processes would be for legally 
obtaining a weapon. These proposals are 
submitted ostensibly to curb crime. They 
will do exactly the opposite. They will 
rob many law-abiding citizens of the 
means with which to protect themselves. 
They will give the criminal a freer hand 
to rob and burn and rape and kill. 

Have we forgotten April in Washing- 
ton? Have we forgotten the 1,450 fires 
which sprang up faster than a harassed 
fire department could hope to cope with? 

Have we forgotten a thousand stores 
and homes looted? Have we forgotten 
that in the first days of this reign of 
terror nothing was done to stop the 
arson, the looting, or to prevent the rights 
of the innocent bystander? 

Well, the American people have not 
forgotten. They knew what happened 
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here and elsewhere. They want crime 
curbed, not guns. That is why law-abid- 
ing citizens do not want to give up their 
weapons or to be faced with difficulties 
and restrictions which could make it 
impossible for them to own a weapon. 
They know the criminal will continue to 
get weapons and his will not be the 
weapons which are registered. 

Do not ask us to put dog tags on law- 
abiding citizens who seek to exercise 
their constitutional right, backed by the 
constitutions of 35 States, in all of which 
it is explicity stated that a law-abiding 
citizen has the right to own weapons. He 
has this right without the harassment of 
bureaucracy. Do not ask the Congress 
to add to lawbreaking by enacting an- 
other prohibition. Give us strengthened 
law enforcement. That will curb crime 
and that is what America wants. It is the 
criminal, back of the gun, who kills. It 
is not the gun which is at fault. Just en- 
force the laws we have, and we will not 
need any of the proposals which now are 
before us. I urge the defeat of both 
amendments. 

Mr. TENZER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCHEUER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. TENZER. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of H.R. 17735—the State Fire- 
arms Control Assistance Act of 1968. I 
am a cosponsor of this important legis- 
lation (H.R. 17771) but at the same time 
have supported strengthening amend- 
ments, particularly those relating to reg- 
istration and licensing standards for all 
firearms. 

The subject of firearms control has 
been debated in the Congress for tow 
many years without adequate legislative- 
action. The arguments against legislat- 
ing a ban on mail order sales of gun: 
have been shot full of holes by the recent 
incidents of violence in the United States 
and by statistics on the use of firearms 
in felonies during the past year. 

The statistics are frightening. It is im- 
portant that our citizens know the facts. 
It is time we brought to the forefront of 
public attention the frightening statis- 
tics of crimes in the United States with 
the use of firearms. 

Let our citizens know that it is esti- 
mated that there are 100 million guns of 
all types in the hands of our 200 mil- 
lion population. 

That more than 3 million weapons 
which spell potential death were sold 
in 1967 alone. 

That more than 6,500 persons were 
murdered in 1967 where a gun was used 
as the weapon. 

That there were 43,000 aggravated as- 
saults and 60,000 robberies committed 
with firearms last year. 

That each day, 50 lives—more than 
one every half hour—are destroyed by 
firearms. 

That since 1900, three-quarters of a 
million people have died in the United 
States by firearms, more than in all our 
wars. 

That in 1967 alone, assaults with a gun 
rose 22 percent and one out of every five 
assaults is committed with a gun. 

That firearms are used in 58 percent 
of all robberies. 

That countless thousands have been 
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injured, crippled, and maimed by acci- 
dental firing of guns. 

That snipers’ bullets have killed many 
and injured thousands, 

That snipers have deterred policemen 
and firemen in the performance of their 
duties and injured many of them. 

That snipers’ bullets have killed many 
and injured countless thousands of inno- 
cent people walking in the streets—en- 
gaged in peaceful pursuits—riding in 
passenger trains, or in automobiles. 

That the United States has a higher 
rate of deaths by guns than any nation 
in the world and that we also have the 
least amount of gun control. 

Is it because the others do not have a 
National Rifie Association? 

If our laxity in passing more effective 
gun control laws is one reason for the 
growth of our crime rate then why in 
the name of sanity do we not pass the 
necessary laws to control, regulate, and 
license the manufacture, shipment, and 
sale of guns of all types. 

Under the strictest of the various gun 
control bills, it would be relatively simple 
for a responsible person to apply for a 
gun permit or be able to register a gun 
for any legitimate purpose. 

Such laws will at least afford us an 
opportunity to control possession or pur- 
chase of a gun—by persons convicted of 
a crime, by the mentally ill, by persons 
under age, and by persons under severe 
emotional strain or stress who seek to 
purchase a gun and provide an outlet for 
such emotions, 

Is it unduly restrictive to ask those 
who want to purchase a gun for a legiti- 
mate purpose to do so within the State 
in which they reside, to register the gun 
and to apply for a license from their local 
police authority? 

Such procedure may result in a short 
delay, but at the same time, it may result 
in dramatically reducing the number of 
guns purchased by criminals, the men- 
tally unstable, those under age, and 
others not entitled to purchase them. 

During the debate on Wednesday, I 
spoke on the general subject of the need 
for strict gun controls. However, I did 
not touch on the subject of registration 
and licensing. 

Let us examine this partial list of the 
supporters and opponents of gun control: 
SUPPORTERS 

Federal Bureau of Investigation. 

International Association of Police Chiefs. 

National Council on Crime & Delinquency. 

American Bar Association. 

National Association of District Attorneys. 

President's Commission on Law Enforce- 
ment. 

President’s Commission on Civil Disorders. 

Americans for Democratic Action. 

American Civil Liberties Union. 

AFL-CIO Industrial Union Department. 

United Auto Workers. 

Leadership Conference on Civil Rights. 

U.S. Conference of Mayors. 

The nation’s 3 top gun manufacturers: 

Winchester, Savage. 
Also in favor of strong gun control laws 


are: 

Three-fourths of the American People. 
(Every responsible poll taken for the past 30 
years has shown that from 70% to 80% of 
the American people support strong gun con- 
trol laws.) 

Two-thirds of the gunowners. (A Gallup 
poll last fall showed 60 percent of the gun- 
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owners favoring firearm controls; a Harris 
poll earlier this year showed 65% in favor of 
strong laws.) 

OPPONENTS 

National Rifle Association, 

John Birch Society. 

H. L. Hunt's Lifeline (which calls gun con- 
trol a “prelude to oppression.) 

Liberty Lobby (Which has urged people to 
stockpile guns in case a gun control law is 
enacted.) 

National States Rights Party (which calls 
gun control a pro-communist left-wing 
scheme to disarm whites.) 

Ku Klux Klan. 

Most other right-wing extremists groups 
and individuals such as Dan Smoot, Billy 
James Hargis, and Kent and Phoebe 
Courtney. 


Mr. Chairman, after the tragic as- 
sassination of Senator Robert F. Ken- 
nedy, many people asked what they 
could do to stimulate Congress in the 
fight for effective gun controls. I took the 
matter directly to the people of my dis- 
trict on Long Island, N.Y., by organizing 
a citizens’ committee for effective gun 
control legislation. 

Within a few short weeks, I received 
more than 10,000 signatures on a peti- 
tion urging Congress and the New York 
State Legislature to adopt more effective 
firearms controls, including registration 
and licensing standards for all firearms. 

This public response rebuts the theory 
that the responsible citizen does not want 
regulation of firearms. It rebuts the ar- 
guments advanced for so long by certain 
lobbying groups who have tried every 
maneuver to stall and defeat proposals 
to curb the interstate shipment of guns. 

This support for gun controls by the 
people, has been evidenced in newspaper 
advertisements, in editorial comment and 
in constituent mail from every corner 
of the United States, This is truly a “peo- 
ple’s lobby” and it is the responsibility 
of Congress to hear the voice of the peo- 
ple on this important subject. 

I urge my colleagues in the House to 
support H.R. 17735 and to support the 
McClory and Bingham amendments for 
the establishment of minimum stand- 
ards for State registration and licensing 
of all firearms. Under this bill, the public 
will be protected from those persons who 
are not capable of meeting the respon- 
sibility of owning a firearm and the re- 
sponsible person who owns or desires to 
own a firearm for a legitimate purpose 
will not be inconvenienced by such con- 
trols or by the registration requirements. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Brasco]. 

Mr. BRASCO. Mr. Chairman, I have 
an amendment at the desk. 

The CHAIRMAN. The amendment is 
not in order at this time and will not 
be in order until a vote is had on the 
Bingham amendment. The Bingham 
amendment is being debated from now 
until 5:30. So the gentleman is confined 
at this point to discussing the Bing- 
ham amendment. 

Mr. BRASCO. Mr. Chairman, will I 
have an opportunity to present my 
amendment at another point? 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes. 

Mr. BRASCO. Then at this point I 
would like to use the time to explain to 
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the Committee what this amendment 
would do. 

Mr. Chairman, the amendment that I 
will offer at the appropriate time will be 
an amendment that would mandate the 
manufacturers of handguns to test fire 
the weapon and send the bullet of that 
particular weapon, along with the serial 
number and the general description of 
the weapon test fired, to the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation, who shall maintain 
such records. 

Obviously, the point of this amend- 
ment is to create a national bank of bal- 
listics information which would allow 
law-enforcement agencies an oppor- 
tunity to detect those who would commit 
criminal acts with firearms—in this 
particular case, handguns. 

I would like to point out that the 
amendment does not include rifles or 
shotguns because of the many complica- 
tions with the removing of the barrels of 
rifles, and, of course, there is no rifling 
in the shotguns. 

There are many crimes which are 
committed where the gun is disposed of. 
In this particular case, as long as a bul- 
let is recovered at the scene of the crime, 
this would allow a law-enforcement 
agency to send the bullet to the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, who would then 
be able to identify the bullet by compar- 
ing it with the test-fired bullet, thus 
identifying the serial number and gun 
used to commit the crime. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
ECKHARDT]. 

Mr. ECKHARDT. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield to my colleague from Texas [Mr. 
FISHER]. 

Mr. FISHER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FISHER. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the mandatory Federal 
registration of firearms. The enactment 
of pending amendments would not make 
a dent in the crime rate. A registered 
gun is just as lethal as an unregistered 
gun in the hands of a criminal. 

If the purpose of registration is to as- 
sist in tracing ownership of a weapon 
that is used for illegal purposes, then its 
usefulness for that purpose should be 
examined. The National Firearms Act of 


1938, now the law, requires all gun 


dealers to keep records of every sale, to 
whom sold, the buyer’s address, and so 
forth. It is only in rare instances that 
police are not able to trace the owner- 
ship of a gun used in the commission of 
a crime—once that gun is obtained. 
Many such weapons are stolen, and that 
creates a tracing problem. But that 
would be true whether the gun is regis- 
tered or not registered. 

It is a kind of a cruel hoax, in an 
atmosphere of emotionalism, to lead peo- 
ple to think that registration of firearms 
would to any noticeable degree solve the 
mounting crime problem. 

Instead of arousing false and un- 
founded hope related to registration, 
such people as the Attorney General 
would do much more good for the cause 
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of law enforcement if they would crack 
down on criminals and engage in some 
vigorous prosecutions. Let us keep this 
responsibility for law enforcement in 
proper perspective. 

Moreover, the Attorney General would 
be well advised to spend more of his 
time as head of the Department of Jus- 
tice, where he is supposed to advise the 
President on judicial appointments, to 
seek out highly competent men to fill 
vacancies on the Supreme Court, as well 
as on lower courts, when such vacancies 


occur. 

Instead of talking about gun registra- 
tion as a magic cure, let there be some- 
thing meaningful done about the 
coddling and pampering applied to the 
criminal element. There is too much re- 
straint applied to the performance of 
duties by police officers. The only way to 
prevent the repitition of crime is by the 
example of punishment—and the cer- 
tainty of it. 

Lukewarm, timid, vacillating treat- 
ment of the rioters and other hoodlums 
is an open invitation for more crime, and 
we have seen too much of that. 

There is no place for sob-sisters and 
bleeding hearts in dealing with crimi- 
nals. That is particularly true as applied 
to those who use firearms illegally. In 
such instances the punishment should 
be particularly severe. 

Records reveal that some 80 percent of 
major crimes are committed by those 
with prior criminal records, many of 
them favored with light sentences and 
manifestly unjustified probationary 
treatment. 

Thus, there are many areas of timidity 
and weakness in the broad field of law 
enforcement which desperately need at- 
tention. All the talk about gun regis- 
tration as even a partial answer to crime 
is simply begging the issue. Let us get to 
the heart of this problem and the obvi- 
ous contributing causes of the upsurge 
in the crime rate and not be diverted by 
side issues which are of little conse- 
quence. 

Mr. Chairman, there are serious con- 
stitutional questions involved in com- 
pulsory gun registration on the Federal 
level. I will cite one recent case which 
throws light on this issue. In Haynes 
against United States the defendant was 
charged with knowingly possessing a 
firearm which had not been registered 
with the Secretary of the Treasury, as 
required by the National Firearms Act. 

In that case Mr. Justice Harlan wrote 
the opinion for the Supreme Court on 
January 29, 1968, and ordered the de- 
fendant released. The opinion contained 
this language: 

We hold that a proper claim of the con- 
stitutional privilege against self-incrimina- 
tion provides a full defense to prosecutions 
either for failure to register a firearm under 
Sec. 5841 or for possession of an unregis- 
tered firearm under Sec. 5851. 

In any event, there is serious doubt 
about the constitutionality of the pend- 
ing registration amendments. 

We already have a fairly strong gun- 
control law and have had for 30 years. 
The enforcement of this law leaves much 
to be desired. Only recently Congress 
prohibited mail-order sales of pistols and 
the sale of such weapons to youngsters, 
ex-convicts, and so forth. The pending 
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bill would extend this law to rifles and 
shotguns, and prohibit sales to minors, 
dope addicts, mental cases, criminals, 
and certain others. 

Such enactments will work no magic, 
but they could be helpful in preventing 
sale of guns to the wrong people. The 
important thing in considering the pend- 
ing bill is to do nothing that would in- 
terfere with the right of a law-abiding 
citizen to purchase a gun from his gun 
dealer and then use it in any legal way 
he desires. 

Mr. ECKHARDT. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the amendment 
by the gentleman from New York and 
in support of the amendment by the 
gentleman from Illinois. I do this for 
three reasons: 

First, there are enemies of all regis- 
tration who would support the Bingham 
amendment in order to defeat all rea- 
sonable regulation; 

Second, rifles and shotguns are so 
commonly employed for wholesome uses 
and pistols are so commonly used for 
crime that I believe the distinction to 
be valid; and 

Third, if registration is limited to 
pistols the authorities will not have their 
time and enforcement efforts occupied 
by registering sportsmen’s rifles and 
shotguns. 

I feel the law would be more effec- 
tively enforced. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New Jersey 
(Mr. Hunt]. 

Mr. HUNT. Mr. Chairman, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HUNT. Mr. Chairman, during pre- 
vious debate on the legislation now be- 
fore us it has come to my attention that 
a considerable number of figures cited 
in the Record on various crime statistics 
by proponents of gun registration and 
licensing are highlighted in the July 1968 
issue of ADA World, the official publica- 
tion of the Americans for Democratic 
Action, whose figures were only as cur- 
rent as 1965. While the intent is evidently 
to demonstrate that strong gun laws 
decrease the incidence of violent crimes 
involving a gun, I would like to note just 
a few figures, current through 1967, in 
the cases of New York and New Jersey 
which perhaps have the most stringent 
gun laws of any States in the Nation. 

The preliminary statistics on serious 
crimes for New Jersey in 1967, consider- 
ing the enactment of the New Jersey gun 
law in 1966—Chapter 60 of the Public 
Laws of 1966—are as follows: 

Serious crimes as a percentage increase in 
1967 over 1966 


Percent 
a a ean oe Sarit cog Lee Be at Es 9.2 
. oocanenennaanae 33.9 
F ·˙ V ²˙ erie 5. 7 
All serious erimes -- 23. 5 


Comparative figures for 1966 and 1967 as a 
percentage of serious crimes in which a 
gun or weapon was involved 


Murder by gun: Percent 
cL ha? PARRA TTT 43.2 
PPP ek res pee ol ae erie eee 46.9 
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Robbery (involved weapon +): 


GG A ony Ie tense = er 44.6 
pe S ETERRA OT ee ROTEL LS 51.9 
Assault (involved gun) : 
P me aoe na te ene nape oe 9.1 
EE teeta i SA EO cen an dos av a Spa 12.0 


Figures not broken down for guns, knives, 
etc. 


In the case of New York, the increas- 
ing incidence of homicides by gun, de- 
spite the Sullivan law, which has been on 
the books for decades, is further evidence 
of the misdirection of too stringent a gun 
law. In New York City, the police reduced 
the number of permits to keep “protec- 
tion” handguns in homes or places of 
business by 77 percent between 1950 and 
1965. In this same period, the number of 
homicides increased from 294 in 1950 to 
702 in 1965 or almost 240 percent— 
source, FBI Uniform Crime Reports—in 
1967, the number of homicides increased 
by 21 percent over 1966. 

It is clear the crux of the matter rests 
with the criminal who must be dealt with 
swifty and firmly by law-enforcement 
authorities and by the courts that ad- 
minister criminal justice. Mandatory 
and stiff penalties must be imposed as 
the price the criminal user or possessor 
of a firearm must pay. Leniency by the 
courts is indefensible. For example, the 
1966 Uniform Crime Report, page 48, re- 
veals that over two-thirds of the gun- 
men who have murdered policemen are 
exconvicts who have received leniency 
from a judge and a third were on parole 
at the time. Of further interest is the 
view of a criminal, Charles Lee Howard, 
who is currently serving a sentence at 
the Ohio State penitentiary for armed 
robbery and kidnapping. He states: 

No criminal I know would obey a gun law 
while committing a crime of equal or greater 
seriousness (than that for which he was 
convicted) * * * most of the guns used by 
criminals in my “circle” were either stolen 
outright or bought from shady friends * * * 
since criminals, not guns, commit crimes, 
it strikes this convict that taking away one 
of the citizen's means of self-defense is not 
the best way to protect him. 


A convict serving time in Folsom, 
Calif., State Prison, James F. Gal- 
lagher agrees with Howard that stiffer 
gun laws would benefit criminals and 
hamper honest men. Gallagher, who is 
said to have committed some 50 rob- 
beries favored stricter gun laws “only 
if I continue to make my living as an 
armed robber when I get out of here.” 

It has been repeated time and again 
by proponents of the strictest gun con- 
trols that registration and licensing 
would represent only a slight incon- 
venience to the estimated 43 million 
Americans who now possess firearms and 
would not deny the right of the law- 
abiding individual to acquire a gun. It is 
also said that these provisions are de- 
signed to “protect” the law-abiding citi- 
zen. From whom? Mr. Chairman, you 
may be assured that to the contrary, the 
rights of our citizens will be abridged 
for by the very nature of the system that 
would be required to implement a regis- 
tration and licensing program, and by 
virtue of the subjectivity necessarily 
employed to judge competency, equity 
would border on the impossible. Secondly, 
while it would be assumed, or at least 
expected, that all who now possess a fire- 
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arm would subject themselves to regis- 
tration and licensing under penalty of 
law, the criminal most certainly would 
not subject himself to such incrimina- 
tion, and that fact has been upheld by the 
Supreme Court. As to inconvenience, we 
need only look to our constituent mail, 
and in any case where an individual is 
involved with the Federal bureaucracy, 
I doubt few would say that this is not a 
frustrating, and in some cases futile, 
experience. 

One other point that bears repeating 
is the fact existing laws pertaining to 
firearms; namely, the National Firearms 
Act of 1934 and the Federal Firearms Act 
of 1938, have not been enforced in those 
instances where they clearly apply. Both 
acts contain rather detailed provisions 
for record keeping including precise 
identity of the firearm, disposition, and 
the identity of the person who possesses 
it. While this issue, in the context of the 
times, is purported to demand the enact- 
ment of more and more legislation, I 
contend that no legislation or law can be 
effective without the will and intent to 
enforce it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New York 
Mr. McEwen]. 

Mr. McEWEN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
at this time in opposition to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Illi- 
nois and the amendment thereto offered 
by the gentleman from New York. 

The bill before us, Mr. Chairman, may 
be cited as the “State Firearms Control 
Assistance Act of 1968,” and the bill in 
its present form, I believe, would be an 
act to assist the States in controlling 
their firearms. The amendments pro- 
posed by the gentleman from Illinois and 
the gentleman from New York in my 
view are not an assistance to the States, 
but a takeover of the powers of the 
States and the local communities, which 
they now have, and in many cases they 
have exercised those powers to control 
firearms through registration. 

To apply this heavyhanded application 
of a Federal takeover in this field would, 
as I see it, give two certain results. First, 
that the law-abiding gunowners of 
America, whether metropolitan or rural, 
East, West, North, or South, would be 
burdened and, second, as the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. DINGELL] pointed 
out, this would be done at a cost greatly 
in excess of what the registration fees 
are that are provided in the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Illinois. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. GREEN]. 

Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise at this time in support 
of both the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. McCtory], 
and the amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. BINGHAM]. 

It is not enough to provide for the 
registration of handguns. It is true that 
ordinarily the handgun or pistol is the 
tool of the thug, the robber, the criminal. 

But the long gun has played a promi- 
nent role in the menacing outburst of as- 
sassinations and murders committed by 
sick or evil people. This was true in the 
assassination of President Kennedy, as it 
was in the murder of Dr. Martin Luther 
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King and the 31 men, women, and chil- 
dren struck down from the tower of the 
University of Texas several years ago. 

In addition with the appearance of ex- 
tremist paramilitary groups which take 
the law into their own hands and spread 
terror in communities, we need a check 
on the flow of arms, both long and short. 

The FBI supports this position, most 
State and local police forces support this 
position and I believe the people of this 
country support this position. 

Local laws are not enough. My city of 
Philadelphia has a strong ordinance, but 
its effect, as the police there will tell you, 
is substantially weakened because sur- 
rounding communities have failed to act 
similarly. 

In Philadelphia we have kept guns 
from criminals with licensing. I urge the 
House to accept these amendments which 
focus on the nature of crime in the coun- 
try and reduce the risk to American men, 
women, and children. 

Mr. BURTON of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BURTON of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise to commend the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Green] for his 
thoughtful remarks. 

I join with the gentleman in support- 
ing the Bingham amendment and the 
McClory amendment. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania 
and I recently participated in the cam- 
paign for the Presidency by the late 
Senator Robert F. Kennedy. Those of 
us involved in this effort may not be any 
more concerned than our colleagues 
about the impact of the lawless use of 
guns—long ones as well as short ones— 
in the recent political assassinations in 
the country. 

As the shadow of Senator Robert F. 
Kennedy, his brother, President John F. 
Kennedy, Dr. Martin Luther King, and 
Medgar Evers, among others, looms over 
this body today, I fervently hope that 
these amendments are adopted and that 
a strong gun control bill becomes the 
law of the land. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from North Carolina 
(Mr. WHITENER]. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Chairman, the 
amendments which are now before us are 
noteworthy because of the lack of under- 
standing the membership of the House 
has of their contents. 

I do have in my possession a so-called 
explanation, written by the Justice De- 
partment, which I assume was sent to all 
members of the Judiciary Committee, I 
note from this so-called explanation that 
the Secretary of the Treasury will be 
authorized to purchase a firearm from 
anyone who wishes to relinquish it to 
him, According to the explanation, this 
requires the Secretary to pay reasonable 
compensation for a firearm surrendered 
by any person in lawful possession. 

I take it that under the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from New York 
(Mr, BINGHAM] and the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. McCrory] the Secretary of 
the Treasury is really going into the gun 
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purchasing business. I can imagine there 
could be some really substantial argu- 
ments about fair compensation for them. 
There must be a few people in this coun- 
try who would like to have the Secretary 
of the Treasury as their customer. 

This provision for purchase of weap- 
ons is just one of the objectionable fea- 
tures of the amendment, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. BROYHILL]. 

Mr. BROYHILL of North Carolina. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in opposition to this 
amendment and ask that it be voted 
down. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. McCuLtocx#]. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the McClory-Bing- 
ham amendments not because I have 
stated that I would be opposed to such 
amendments for registering and licensing 
guns but because I am of the opinion 
that there are grave constitutional ques- 
tions on the right of the Federal Govern- 
ment to do so in some, if not many, cases. 

Furthermore, there are practical ques- 
tions and difficulties involved, and I am 
interested in seeing effective yet mod- 
erate gun control legislation enacted in 
this session of Congress. 

It is my studied judgment, Mr. Chair- 
man, that if registration and licensing of 
guns and owners thereof becomes a part 
of this legislation it just will not pass. 
I want this Celler bill to be passed in the 
7 5 of Representatives on Monday 
next. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Missouri [Mr, 
HUNGATE]. 

Mr, McCLORY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUNGATE, I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. McCLORY. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding, 

I should like to point out that in my 
opinion my amendment would strength- 
en this legislation, and it would have 
greater support in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and also it would have over- 
whelming support around the country. 

I think this is really a day of decision 
insofar as we are concerned, I see no 
reason why we cannot act freely and 
favorably on it. It seems to me we are 
meeting a tremendous part of the crime 
problem, 

Mr. Chairman, I also want to say this. 
I support the bill that has been pre- 
sented by the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. CELLER] and support it whole- 
heartedly. That is part of the attack on 
crime, I supported the omnibus crime 
bill in every phase because that was also 
a part of the comprehensive attack on 
crime. This amendment is only one part 
of the comprehensive attack on crime 
but it is an important part. 

With the rising number of guns and 
the increasing number of murders by 
guns, it seems to me that the Congress 
should take effective action, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Alaska [Mr. Por- 
LOCK], 

Mr. POLLOCK. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment by the 
gentleman from New York to the amend- 
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ment by my good friend the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. McCtory]. 

If we register handguns, the next step 
is to register long guns—and many, many 
people in the United States greatly fear 
a Federal registration system—an enor- 
mous cost to the American taxpayer. 

It should properly be in the province 
of each State to provide for registration, 
if the State legislature has the collective 
bad judgment to so enact gun registra- 
tion. 

Just by requiring a registration we 
provide the machinery for ultimate con- 
fiscation—don’t ever forget that confisca- 
tion can be accomplished just as surely 
by excessive levy of registration fees or 
by taxation of firearms as by outright 
expropriation. 

The situation is so very different in 
different States; why force every State to 
conform to a uniform pattern that may 
have practical value in one location and 
create nothing but enormous problems in 
another. 

We should not compare Federal gun 
registration with State registration of 
automobiles or illegitimate babies. The 
situations are strikingly different. 

Why do we confuse the ownership of 
guns with the incidence of crime? This 
is a mass indictment to every sportsman 
and every lawful gun owner in the 
Nation. 

Why do we get entrapped into the mis- 
leading belief that registration will re- 
duce crime? It absolutely will not. 

This body today voted against the 
Pollock amendment to the Poff substitute, 
which would have imposed far more 
severe penalties upon the criminal. Now 
we consider a gross harrassment of the 
law-abiding citizen through a device that 
will have little or no effect on the crim- 
inal, who certainly will not comply with 
the registration provisions we would now 
impose upon the Nation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
FRASER]. 

Mr. FRASER. Mr. Chairman, I want to 
express my appreciation to the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. McCrory], for 
presenting what appears to me to be a 
very carefully drafted amendment. It 
provides that a gun need only be regis- 
tered once by one owner. It provides that 
there has to be paid only a $1 fee, and 
out of this we will get a kind of national 
gun registration which will enormously 
assist our law-enforcement agencies. 
These are very simple provisions which 
would place no burden on law-abiding 
citizens. 

Mr. Chairman, I think we ought to pass 
this amendment with the Bingham 
amendment added. 

We need a firearms bill that not only 
restricts mail-order and over-the- 
counter sales of guns and ammunition, 
but also provides for registration of 
firearms and the licensing of their 
owners. Inclusion of registration and 
licensing is critical if the American peo- 
ple are to have the protection they 
deserve against the misuse of firearms 
that causes so many thousand deaths 
and injuries each year. 

My convictions about this legisla- 
tion have been strengthened during the 
last 2 weeks by the response to a ques- 
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tionnaire that I mailed to every house- 
hold in my district of Minneapolis. Par- 
tial returns from the questionnaire re- 
affirm that what public opinion polls 
have been showing for years: a majority 
of the people want more stringent gun 
regulations. 

I want to make clear, Mr. Chairman, 
that the citywide questionnaire is not a 
scientific poll, but only a sampling of 
public sentiment on the firearms issue. 
This legislation has inspired the heaviest 
flow of mail that I have received on any 
subject during my three terms in Con- 
gress. Tabulation of the results is not yet 
complete, but the percentages have re- 
mained fairly constant since the returns 
started coming in. 

When the results are complete, I in- 
tend to make them public. It appears 
that the final number of questionnaires 
returned will total more than 12,000, or 
7.5 percent of the 160,000 mailed out. I 
offer the following figures—based on the 
first 6,000 questionnaires returned—as 
part of the debate in the House in the 
hope that they will reemphasize the need 
for both the House and Senate to pass a 
strong bill: Eighty-five percent favor 
some kind of gun registration. Sixty- 
eight percent favor licensing of gun 
owners. 

Overwhelming percentages believe 
that persons should be disqualified from 
obtaining a gun license on the basis of 
alcoholism, mental illness or incom- 
petence, narcotics addiction, and felony 
convictions. 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRASER. I am glad to yield to the 
gentleman from Washington. 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to add my remarks to those of the 
gentleman from Minnesota in compli- 
menting the gentleman from Illinois on 
offering this amendment. It is a good 
amendment and it meets the constitu- 
tional tests. The people of America 
should be grateful to him. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. REID]. 

Mr, REID of New York. Mr. Chairman, 
I rise in support of the McClory amend- 
ment and in support of the Bingham 
amendment. 

Mr. McCLOSKEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REID of New York. I yield to the 
gentleman from California. 

Mr. McCLOSKEY. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to speak against the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. McCitory] for one reason. This 
amendment represents a classic case of a 
philosophy of government to which the 
majority party has adhered for some 36 
years. 

That philosophy, simply stated, is ex- 
emplified by the immediate use of Fed- 
eral power to react to local problems with 
some great new extension of Federal 
jurisdiction. We have just passed a com- 
prehensive anticrime bill in which we 
stated our finding, reached after months 
of deliberation, that “crime is essentially 
a local problem that must be dealt with 
by the State and local governments if it 
is to be controlled effectively.” We went 
on in the crime bill to state our declared 
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policy to assist State and local govern- 
ments in strengthening and improving 
law enforcement. We refrained from the 
creation of a Federal police force to con- 
trol crime. 

Is it not clear also that the abuse and 
misuse of firearms is basically a local 
problem? Let us confess to ourselves and 
to our constituents that only recently 
have we come to grips with the need for 
gun legislation. We do so primarily be- 
cause our citizens demand it. They in 
turn demand it because we have recently 
seen some of our most prominent and 
able leaders murdered with firearms. 

The pressures of a nuclear and urban 
society have led to a great increase in 
crime. Times are changing and under- 
standably our attitudes toward firearms 
are changing. At this juncture in our 
history, however, it does not seem neces- 
sary to extend Federal jurisdiction with- 
out at least seeing what State govern- 
ments do to meet a situation we our- 
selves have only recently confronted. 

If we are honest in our declaration in 
the Omnibus Crime Control and Safe 
Streets Act of 1968, we should at least 
give the opportunity to our State govern- 
ments to legislate with respect to the 
problem. Previously, State legislation was 
made ineffectual by the great loopholes 
of unrestricted use of the mails and in- 
terstate commerce for the shipment of 
firearms. We close those loopholes today. 
Before we intrude in a matter we admit 
to be primarily of local concern, should 
we not allow a reasonable time to elapse 
for the State governments to act in re- 
sponse to the same desires of our people 
= have been so urgently placed before 
us 

The essential quality of success in our 
history has been the balance between 
local, State, and Federal Government. 
We have seen the programs of the Great 
Society fail to meet the needs of the very 
people they sought to benefit. Why? Be- 
cause we find that the Federal Govern- 
ment cannot properly meet local prob- 
lems with complex, cumbersome agen- 
cies with headquarters and administra- 
tive regulations drawn in Washington. 
For these reasons, Mr. Chairman, I would 
urge the defeat of the amendment. 

Mr. REID of New York. Mr. Chairman, 
I believe both amendments are essential 
to any comprehensive gun control bill 
dealing with registration and licensing. 
The figures of the Department of Jus- 
tice seem eminently clear to me. In 
strong gun law States, the percentage of 
murders by firearms and the overall rate 
of murder are much lower than in weak 
gun law States. For example, in Penn- 
sylvania, which has strong gun laws, the 
percent of murders by firearms is 43.2 
percent and the overall murder rate is 
3.2 per 100,000 population. In Arizona, 
a weak gun law State, 66.4 percent of all 
murders are committed with firearms 
and the overall murder rate is 6.1 per 
100,000 population—almost twice as high. 
National registration, I believe, is essen- 
tial to any coherent record of firearms 
and would permit the National Crime In- 
formation Center to put out an all- 
points bulletin within some 60 seconds 
and thus identify the owner of a gun 
used for a violent act. Such a bulletin 
might have been broadcast almost im- 
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mediately after the assassination of 
President Kennedy, and Lee Harvey 
Oswald might have been apprehended 
more quickly. Had this kind of system 
been in effect, Dr. King’s alleged assassin 
might never have been able to leave the 
United States. 

Neither the glaring facts and statistics 
nor the issue will be made to disappear 
by any inaction on a serious bill by this 
Congress. No other major country per- 
mits such easy access to deadly weapons 
by the mentally ill, by ex-convicts, by the 
ruthless, by the angry and unbalanced. 
As a result, the rate of homicide in the 
United States is from seven to over 35 
times greater than in Australia, England, 
France, Canada, and Japan. 

Only a comprehensive bill containing 
licensing and registration requirements 
will meet the imperatives of the prob- 
lem. These amendments would establish 
the needed registration provisions and 
would also provide that ammunition be 
sold only for registered weapons and to 
registered owners. 

Surely, Mr. Chairman, we have had in 
our society tragedies and assassinations 
which make it incumbent upon us to 
make a decision now. 

Mr. Chairman, I strongly urge the 
adoption of the Bingham amendment to 
the McClory amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from California [Mr. 
TEAGUE]. 

Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 2 

Mr. TEAGUE of California. I yield to 
the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in enthusiastic support of both the Mc- 
Clory and the Bingham amendments. 

Mr. Chairman, I thank the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Tradungl, for 
yielding. 

The bill before us, H.R. 17735, the 
State Firearms Control Assistance Act 
of 1968, as far as it goes is good. But, 
regretfully, it does not go nearly far 
enough if we are to have meaningful 
firearms controls. This bill must be 
strengthened by these two amendments. 
It is my fervent hope that this House 
will correct the shortcomings of the bill 
and add the vitally needed registration 
and licensing features. 

These amendments contain registra- 
tion and licensing features of provisions 
in my own firearms legislation, and have 
as their purpose the disarming of law- 
less people, helping State and Federal 
agencies in preventing and solving gun 
crimes by requiring registration of all 
firearms and licenses for the purchase 
and possession of all firearms and am- 
munition, and to encourage the States 
to enact their own firearms laws. 

I repeat what I said during general 
debate that this is not a question of 
acting on a bill under the atmosphere 
of hysteria. There is a big difference be- 
tween emotional hysteria and the right- 
eous indignation of a long-suffering pub- 
lic aroused by a blatant inequity in our 
laws and the reluctance of Congress to 
do something about it. 

The public is aroused, too, by the 
power of a well-organized, well-financed 
lobby, which has for entirely too long 
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thwarted its will. The problem has been 
here for a long time, and the need to 
remedy it is long overdue. There is 
nothing the least bit hysterical about 
that. If ever there was responsible, well- 
thought-out legislation, it is the McClory 
and Bingham amendments, which will 
bring workable, effective, and meaning- 
ful controls over all firearms. I trust 
they will be adopted today. 

Mr. GUDE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TEAGUE of California. I yield to 
the gentleman from Maryland. 

Mr. GUDE. Mr. Chairman, I thank the 
gentleman for yielding, and urge adop- 
tion of both of these amendments. In 
my sincere opinion they are very nec- 
essary. 

Mr. Chairman, I support this bill, and 
I particularly urge the adoption of the 
amendments for the registration of all 
firearms and ammunition and the licens- 
ing of all firearm owners. Legislation 
which I have introduced would accom- 
plish much the same end. 

Statistics from my own congressional 
district in suburban Maryland are 
evidence to the blatant reality of crimes 
involving guns in our Nation. Since 
January of 1967, 70 percent of all murder 
crimes were committed with rifles, hand- 
guns, and shotguns, Sixty percent of all 
instances of concealed weapons charges 
involved guns. Fifty percent of all the 
suicides were inflicted with guns, 40 per- 
cent of all aggravated assaults, and 50 
percent of the robberies involved guns. 

No one can deny that steps must be 
taken to reduce these appalling percent- 
ages. The control of interstate traffic of 
firearms and ammunition, and all traffic 
in regard to minors, felons, fugitives, 
narcotic addicts, the mentally incom- 
petent, and those under indictment for 
a crime are essential steps. The registra- 
tion of all guns and ammunition, and the 
licensing of firearm owners are also 
highly necessary. The passage of 
stringent gun-control legislation would 
show the grave concern of the House 
of Representatives about the unaccept- 
able instances of violence in our Nation 


y. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TEAGUE of California. I yield to 
the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, we now 
have an opportunity to enact into law 
effective gun control legislation—legis- 
lation that will save lives and prevent 
in measure the needless deaths and in- 
juries that result each year from the 
abuse of the privilege of firearms owner- 
ship. The McClory and Bingham amend- 
ments under consideration provide for 
the registration of all firearms in the 
Nation and require a license for the pos- 
session of any species of firearm or am- 
munition. The amendments represent a 
comprehensive attempt to regulate in a 
responsible fashion the unchecked traf- 
fic in guns that contributes so substan- 
tially to the present disruption of our 
national life. Of all the crime control 
legislation proposed during these last 
several months, the measure now before 
the House seems to me to be the most 
significant. Although it is possible that 
the bill will not result in a dramatic drop 
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in the violent crime rate in the first few 
years after its enactment, as a long-range 
measure it will have the effect of steadily 
eroding the supply of guns that find 
their way into criminal hands. 

This bill, as amended, will, to be sure, 
involve some inconvenience to responsi- 
ble gun owners, but it will be even a 
greater inconvenience to criminals who 
have had thus far virtually unlimited ac- 
cess to firearms which in their hands 
become instruments of death and de- 
struction. Any citizen who is mentally 
competent, of sufficient age, and without 
a criminal record will be able to possess 
a firearm under the provisions of the 
present legislation. The registration re- 
quirements of the proposed bill will pro- 
vide law-abiding gun owners with an 
added measure of protection from theft 
and will be an invaluable aid to law-en- 
forcement authorities, in the apprehen- 
sion and conviction of criminals. As I 
have suggested before in this Chamber, 
the choice between avoiding a small in- 
convenience and taking substantive steps 
to stem the tide of gun deaths is no 
choice at all. When I compare the tiny 
outlay in time and money required by 
the licensing and registration procedures 
contained in this bill to the immeasur- 
able grief that is the lot of those fam- 
ilies that have lost a father, or a mother, 
a son or a daughter, because of the easy 
availability of firearms, I think the 
choice is clear. 

The bill and the amendments repre- 
sent the strongest gun control legislation 
yet proposed. It is thorough and thought- 
fully drawn; most important, it is strong 
enough to achieve its purposes. It allows 
the States to exempt themselves from 
its provisions by passing effective laws of 
their own. I urge its passage. 

Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TEAGUE of California. I yield to 
the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Chairman, First, 
I would like to say that in my opinion 
we have had a constructive and a most 
informative debate upon this subject. I 
am pleased with the debate which has 
taken place. 

On the other hand, Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to answer some of the argu- 
ments that have been made which in my 
opinion do not hold water. 

Mr. Chairman, a great many Members 
say, “Yes, I am for registration, but I 
do not want this type of registration.” 
But, let me say this is the type of regis- 
tration which is most desirable—and 
most workable. If we should have regis- 
tration in all 50 States of the Union, we 
could not solve crime nor protect law- 
abiding citizens nearly as effectively as 
can be done from a single registration 
system. 

And, Mr. Chairman, when various 
Members of the House talk about econ- 
omy, this could be the most economic, 
the most efficient and the most beneficial 
procedure to follow with respect to this 
problem. 

Further, let me say this: There is no 
suggestion in any part of my amendment 
which would cause anyone to give up any 
weapons. I think that should be made 
perfectly clear. 
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Let me say further we are not touching 
the subject of shotguns and rifies which 
are the weapons used most frequently by 
hunters and sportsmen. 

So, let me urge upon you to defeat the 
amendment which has been offered by 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
BincHam] and give your wholehearted 
support to my amendment. 

I think the opponents of this amend- 
ment are misjudging the temper of this 
Nation, they are misjudging what the 
people want and I think that statement 
applies particularly to a great many 
Members of this body on this side of the 
aisle. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
CELLER] to close the debate on these 
amendments. 

Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of both the McClory 
amendment and the Bingham amend- 
ment and I want to simply commend 
both of my colleagues for the leadership 
on this very, very important subject. 

I do think there is an important point 
that needs to be made and that is this: 
that the States have the first opportunity 
of licensing and registration. I think 
something can be said about that. But I 
think the important thing is that one 
way or the other that these steps should 
be taken today forthwith and the im- 
portance of the matter is such that we 
must do this. 

Mr. Chairman, I commend my col- 
leagues on the committee. 

Mr. Chairman, I intend to offer an 
amendment which may help resolve the 
legitimate concerns of both those who 
want strong Federal registration and 
licensing provisions and those who be- 
lieve our State and local governments 
competent to administer such provi- 
sions. 

My amendment provides for the States 
to submit a State plan which will specify 
how the State will administer the Fed- 
eral registration and licensing require- 
ments. Each of our States is different 
from the others and each would be given 
an opportunity to build licensing and 
registration systems appropriate to their 
State government structures, their geo- 
graphical limitations and their existing 
systems for firearms control. 

But the Secretary of the Treasury will 
retain final jurisdiction in determining 
both whether a proposed State plan 
meets Federal requirements and whether 
the administration of the plan is ade- 
quate to those requirements. 

The Secretary, in the area of weapon 
registration could specify, for example, 
that, each weapon registered by a State 
was reported to a national gun control 
registry, or other Federal office, on spe- 
cific forms and at specific times. This 
would be a requirement on the State 
governments which they would, in turn, 
apply to their citizens who register guns. 
But whether the local police precinct or 
the State internal revenue service or the 
State highway police actually registered 
the weapon would be a matter for State 
determination. Neither speed, nor ac- 
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curacy nor completeness will be sacri- 
ficed by allowing local officials to par- 
ticipate in the registration procedures. 

Similarly, licensing would be allowed 
by appropriate State authorities after 
the Secretary of the Treasury approved 
a State plan detailing how the State 
would meet these Federal standards for 
licenses. But the Secretary would retain, 
even under those State plans he ap- 
proved, a responsibility for following the 
administration of the State procedures. 
As under registration, whenever the 
Secretary determined that the State 
plans had either been weakened through 
amendment or threatened by lax ad- 
ministration, he could reassert Federal 
controls until and unless the deficiencies 
were removed. 

Mr. Chairman, these amendments 
strengthen the Federal standards for li- 
censing and registration, not by substi- 
tuting Federal officials, but by relying 
upon the local and State officials to en- 
force national standards. 

I believe that those of us who want 
Federal controls can meet those who pre- 
fer State administration upon this 
amendment’s common ground. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Chairman, 
I rise in opposition to the Bingham 
amendment requiring registration of all 
firearms. 

Just the cost alone of such an at- 
tempted program would be fantastically 
high and its effectiveness would be ques- 
tionable at best, even if it could be im- 
plemented. 

I certainly think this is a very unwise 
approach to the problem of our con- 
stantly increasing crime rate. Any type 
of further gun control legislation should 
be left up to the proper authority of the 
individual States and local governments. 

Probably the best starting point would 
be to begin to enforce the laws we al- 
ready l'ave on the books and to admin- 
ister just and speedy punishment to those 
guilty of breaking our criminal laws. 

If this amendment were enacted into 
law, it would make violators of a sub- 
stantial percentage of law-abiding cit- 
izens in all parts of the country. Many 
people are simply not going to register 
the firearms that they already own. And 
after spending great sums of money that 
our country cannot afford, the program 
would be impossible to enforce. 

It is still a basic constitutional right 
for a citizen to bear arms to protect his 
home and family. 

Mr. Chairman, the answer to this 
problem is not to punish the law-abiding 
citizen, but to punish the criminal, I 
hope this amendment will be defeated 
because the people of this country and 
the people of my State simply do not 
want it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 
All time has expired. 

The question is on the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. BIN HAN] to the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mc- 
Ctory]. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. BINGHAM 
and Mr. McCULLOCH. 
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The Committee divided, and the tellers 
reported that there were—ayes 68, noes 
172. 

So the amendment to the amendment 
was rejected. 


AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. BRASCO TO THE 
AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. M'CLORY 


Mr. BRASCO. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment to the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mc- 
CLORY]. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Brasco to the 
amendment offered by Mr. McCrory: At the 
end of the McClory amendment insert the 
following: 

“That the manufacturers of any refiled 
handgun shall test fire the same, preserve a 
test bullet and forward it along with the 
serial number and the description of the 
Weapon test fired to the Federal Bureau 
of ere who shall maintain such 
records.“ 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Brasco], to the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Illinois Mr. McCLory]. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. Brasco), there 
were—ayes 50, noes 146. 

So the amendment to the amendment 
was rejected. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR, 

TO THE 

M’CLORY 


Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment to the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Illinois 
Mr. McCrory] 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. ROSENTHAL to 
the amendment offered by Mr. McCrory: 
Title I, “Registration of Firearms,” is 
amended by inserting after section 938 the 
following new section: 

“§ 939. States Right of Preemption and Ex- 
emptions 

„a) The provision of this title shall not 
apply in any State which the Secretary deter- 
mines has a system requiring registration of 
firearms, including at least the information 
required by that title, which will adequately 
and effectively carry out the provisions of 
this Act. 

“(b) For the purposes of making the de- 
termination necessary for subparagraph (a) 
above, the Governor of such State shall sub- 
mit to the Secretary of the Treasury after 
the date of enactment of this Act, for this 
approval, a State plan for registration. 

“(c) The State Plans submitted under this 
section shall meet the provisions elsewhere 
in this Title for registration of firearms and 
shall require such information and proce- 
dures as may be specified by the Secretary to 
insure complete adherence to those provi- 
sions. The Secretary shall issue guidelines 
for the preparation of State Plans which shall 
be published in the Federal Register. 

„d) The Secretary may prescribe such 
rules and regulations as he deems reasonably 

to insure that firearms registration 
reports from the States operating under ap- 
proved State Plans for firearms registration 
are uniform in format, timeliness and ac- 
curacy and thereby efficient in their con- 
tribution of information to the National 
Crime Information Center established by the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation. 

“(e) Whenever the Secretary of the Treas- 

determines— 


ury 

“(1) that the approved State Plan has been 
so changed that it no longer complies with 
the requirements stipulated in subsections 
(a), (o), or (d) above; or F 
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“(2) that, in administering said plan, there 
is a failure to comply substantially with 
such requirements, he shall notify the Gov- 
ernor of the State that this title shall apply 
in the State until he is satisfied that such 
deficiencies have been corrected.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. ROSENTHAL], 
to the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. McCuory]. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. ROSENTHAL) 
there were—ayes 25, noes 117. 

So the amendment to the amendment 
was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. McCtory]. 

Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. McCLtory 
and Mr. DINGELL. 

The Committee divided, and the tellers 
reported that there were—ayes 89, noes 
168. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. Mr. Chairman, 
every congressional office is receiving 
hundreds of letters arguing the pros 
and cons of gun control. In excess of 60 
percent of mail arriving in my office op- 
poses the legislation offered by the 
present administration to require regis- 
een of all firearms at the Federal 
level, 

I am very certain that not one of my 
constituents who now oppose such legis- 
lation would oppose reasonable legisla- 
tion, arrived at by a deliberative Con- 
gress, This was certainly true of the pub- 
lic reaction to the recently enacted Om- 
nibus Crime Control and Safe Streets Act 
of 1968 which I supported. That bill, in 
titles IV and VII provides quite well for 
Federal laws relating to pistols, or what 
is referred to as handguns, and estab- 
lishes a basis for State action where fur- 
ther laws are needed. 

Let me review some of these provisions 
contained in the two titles I mentioned: 

First. It is unlawful for any person to 
be engaged in importing, manufacturing, 
or dealing in firearms or destructive de- 
vices or ammunition, unless federally li- 
censed. Dealers may not ship or trans- 
port in commerce firearms—excluding 
long guns—or ammunition for destruc- 
tive devices to nonlicensed persons. 

Second. It is illegal for any person who 
is one of the following to receive a fire- 
arm: Those convicted of a crime punish- 
able by imprisonment for a term exceed- 
ing 1 year; those discharged from the 
Armed Forces other than honorably; the 
mentally incompetent; U.S. citizens who 
have renounced their citizenship; and 
aliens illegally present in the United 
States. 

Third. It provides that a person who 
transports or receives a firearm in com- 
merce with intent to commit a felony or 
with reasonable cause to believe that a 
felony will be committed therewith may 
be fined $10,000 and imprisoned for 10 
years. 

Fourth. It is unlawful for a licensee 
to sell or deliver any firearms to per- 
sons that the dealer has reasonable cause 
to believe are under 21 years of age. 
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Fifth. It prohibits a nonlicensee from 
transporting or receiving in the State of 
his residence a firearm if obtained out- 
side his State. It further prohibits him 
from transporting into or receiving in 
his State any firearms obtained outside 
the State if purchased or possession is 
taken in the State or local subdivision 
would be unlawful. 

Sixth. It prohibits dealers from de- 
livering or selling firearms to non- 
licensees who are reasonably believed to 
be out-of-State residents. 

Seventh. It provides that a licensee 
may not sell or deliver to any person de- 
structive devices, machineguns, or 
sawed-off weapons unless transferee has 
in his possession a sworn statement of 
the principal law-enforcement officer of 
the locality where the transferee resides 
attesting that there is no prohibition 
against the receipt or possession thereof, 
and that the local officer is satisfied of 
the transferee’s intent as to possession 
for lawful purposes. 

Eighth. Distribution or disposal of fire- 
arms is expressedly forbidden to persons 
who are fugitives, felons, or indicted 
persons. 

Ninth. It makes it unlawful for a fugi- 
tive, felon, or those under indictment to 
ship a firearm or ammunition for a de- 
structive device in commerce. 

Tenth. It makes it unlawful for felons, 
fugitives and those under indictment to 
receive firearms or ammunition. 

Eleventh. It prohibits stolen destruc- 
tive devices from being shipped in com- 
merce. 

The Omnibus Crime Control and Safe 
Streets Act of 1968 contains a very com- 
prehensive section on firearms regula- 
tion. It does not apply to rifles or shot- 
guns; however, under this law, the States 
may enact additional safeguards com- 
mensurate with the will of the people 
of each State, maintaining a proper 
State-Federal relationship in this area. 

What is ignored by those supporting 
strong gun control legislation is that the 
most widely discussed, recent crimes 
committed with guns—the slaying of 
Senator Kennedy and Dr. Martin Luther 
King; the killings in New York City re- 
cently—all were committed in States 
with very comprehensive gun control 
laws. Sirhan violated California statutes 
in five instances; and New York City, 
with its Sullivan Act has one of the high- 
est crime rates in the Nation. 

To the argument advanced that regis- 
tration will tell us how many guns there 
are, where they are, and in whose hands 
they are held, obviously overlooks the un- 
likely registration of guns in the hands 
of criminals. They would never register 
their weapons. The registration legisla- 
tion would once more give a Federal ad- 
ministrator power to establish regula- 
tions for acquisition. Under such regula- 
tory powers, which have the full force 
and effect of law, the citizen would soon 
find himself facing the most extensive 
and time-consuming regulations prior to 
his buying a firearm, for whatever pur- 
pose. I feel the entire measure sets a 
dangerous precedent in this country. 

I have every confidence that the elec- 
torate of my State will make their wishes 
known to the General Assembly of Geor- 
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gia. Local officials are acutely aware of 
the need to prevent crime and preserve 
law and order. 

Many persons are unaware of the de- 
gree to which States have comprehensive 
gun control laws. Thirty-four States re- 
quire that a person obtain a permit or 
license before he can either purchase or 
carry a firearm. Many State legislatures 
are now considering more comprehensive 
gun control legislation. 

Before the Congress considers new leg- 
islation it should inspect legislation en- 
acted by the States. 

The State of Georgia, for instance, has 
the following gun control provisions on 
the books: 

First. Any person having or carrying 
about his person a firearm, unless fully 
exposed to view, shall be guilty of a mis- 
demeanor. 

Second. It shall be unlawful for any 
person to have or carry about his person 
or to have in his manual possession out- 
side his own home or place of business, 
any pistol without first obtaining a li- 
cense. 

Third. All applicants for a pistol li- 
cense must be at least 18 years old and 
must give a bond in the amount of 
$100 conditioned upon the proper and 
legitimate use of firearms. A license may 
be refused to an insane person or a 
8 with a record of a felony convic- 

on. 

Fourth. It is illegal for any person to 
knowingly sell or furnish any minor with 
a pistol. 

Fifth. It is illegal for any person to 
purchase a machinegun without a per- 
mit signed by the mayor of the town or 
county sheriff and a permit must be dis- 
played to the seller before the machine- 
gun shall be sold. 

Sixth. All persons who have a license 
to sell firearms must be 21 years of age. 

The last session of the General As- 
sembly of Georgia enacted two addi- 
tional bills concerning firearms control. 

The first bill is concerned with the 
possession of firearms during the com- 
mission of a crime. This law states that 
any person who has in his possession a 
firearm during the commission of, or 
an attempt to commit any crime which is 
punishable by confinement in a peniten- 
tiary is guilty of a felony and shall be 
imprisoned for not less than 1 year 
or more than five. This sentence is not 
reducible to a misdemeanor status. 

The second bill, the Georgia Firearms 
and Weapons Act, states that no per- 
son shall have in his possession any 
sawed-off shotgun, sawed-off rifle, ma- 
chinegun, dangerous weapon or silencer. 
Any violation of this act is punishable by 
imprisonment for not less than 1 year 
and not more than 5 years. This action 
by the Georgia Assembly shows that the 
States are moving rapidly to provide 
adequate laws concerning firearms. 

The Omnibus Crime Control and Safe 
Streets Act of 1968 is a good start on 
returning normalcy to this land. 

I have felt for many years that cer- 
tain constitutional restrictions must be 
considered before the Congress can enact 
broad gun ownership registrations. 

When examining the cases which have 
come before the U.S. Supreme Court con- 
cerning the “right of the people to keep 
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and bear arms,” one finds that the Court 
has never fully delineated the area with- 
in which Congress may act. 

The first case ever brought before the 
U.S. Supreme Court involving con- 
struction of the second amendment was 
United States against Cruiskank, and 
others in 1870. This case involved a 
Reconstruction statute relative to the 
intimidation of persons of African de- 
scent. The Court held that the right to 
bear arms is not granted by the Consti- 
tution but the second amendment does 
no more than provide that the Congress 
shall not infringe on this right and has 
no other effect to restrict the powers of 
the National Government. 

In the case of Presser against Illinois 
in 1886, the Court expanded the original 
Cruiskank decision to state that the pro- 
visions of the second amendment restrict 
the right of the States to prevent all ca- 
pable citizens from bearing arms who 
constitute the reserve military force of 
the United States. The Court further 
stated that the States cannot deprive the 
United States of the rightful resources 
for maintaining public security. This case 
revolves around an Illinois statute which 
placed limitation on the rights of citizens 
to parade with arms. 

In 1894, the Court stated in the case 
of Miller against Texas that, in many in- 
stances, the second amendment did not 
apply to the States. 

During the 1930’s, the United States 
was racked by criminal violence beyond 
all proportion. In 1934, the Congress en- 
acted the National Firearm Act which 
placed Federal control over the sale of 
machineguns, sawed-off shotguns, and 
other destructive devices. 

The case to test the constitutionality 
of this act was United States against 
Miller, and others in 1939. The Court 
held in this case that any firearm which 
could not be used in the service of a 
militia was subject to control by the 
Federal Government. 

The right to bear arms was originally 
part of the English common law. Since 
the English have always feared a large 
standing Army, the right to bear arms 
was considered essential to the preser- 
vation of freedom against the tyranny of 
kings. Furthermore, it is part of Eng- 
lish common law that every man has 
the right to defend himself and his 
property. These basic tenets are inherent 
in American law. 

During the Revolution, one of the 
main objections of the colonists was the 
disarming of the people of Boston. Gen- 
eral Gage’s famous march to Lexington 
and Concord to disarm the militia, 
created the incident now famous as “the 
shot heard around the world,” signaling 
the beginning of this country’s fight for 
independence. 

The intention of the framers of the 
second amendment is quite clear in con- 
sidering this historical background. 

In light of all these facts, Federal leg- 
islation which infringes upon the lawful 
purchase, possession, or use by individ- 
uals of firearms would be an undue re- 
straint upon the citizen’s right to bear 
arms. 

The person who commits a crime utiliz- 
ing a firearm should be punished for the 
abuse of the right to own firearms. 
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I introduced in the month of October 
1967, H.R. 13753, a bill to prohibit the 
use in the commission of crimes, fire- 
arms transported in interstate commerce. 
This measure provides that whomever 
uses a firearm transported in inter- 
state or foreign commerce in the com- 
mission of robbery, assault, murder, rape, 
burglary, kidnaping, or homicide, shall 
be imprisoned for not less than 10 years 
for the first offense and not less than 
25 years for the second offense. I feel 
that my bill provides the strongest de- 
terrent possible against the use of fire- 
arms in the commission of a crime. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the McClory amendment. 
Federal registration of guns and Federal 
licensing of guns owned by individual 
citizens would, in my opinion, be an un- 
warranted invasion of their rights and 
privileges. It would restrict law-abiding 
citizens in their pursuit of lawful activi- 
ties, especially in regard to sports and 
hunting. Such a provision in the statutes 
would bring the United States perilously 
close to a dictatorship which demands 
the disarming citizens to remain in 
power indefinitely. 

Allusion has been made to automobile 
registration and licensing as if the same 
requirement for guns would similarly be 
in the public interest. I submit there is 
no comparison whatsoever between the 
registration of automobiles and the reg- 
istration of guns. Automobiles, histori- 
cally, have been licensed and registered 
by the States for taxation purposes. There 
is no Federal registration of automobiles. 
There is no Federal licensing of automo- 
biles. Therefore, such an analogy does 
not apply and is nothing more than a 
spurious argument in an attempt to jus- 
tify an untenable position. 

Additionally, I oppose the McClory 
amendment and the Celler bill, H.R. 
17735, because both would authorize a 
Federal dossier on every citizen. Under 
this bill, every transaction involving the 
sale and purchase of guns or ammuni- 
tion would be reported to Federal agents 
along with the names and address of the 
citizen. involved. Unquestionably, this 
far-reaching and dangerous provision 
would give Federal bureaucrats the op- 
portunity and authority to question in- 
nocent citizens whenever a crime is com- 
mitted in that locality. 

Mr. Chairman, when the U.S. Govern- 
ment has a dossier, or file, of every 
citizen purchasing guns and ammunition, 
will there be knocks on the door by FBI 
agents in the middle of the night as hap- 
pened during the steel price increase in- 
vestigation of only a short 6 years ago? 

This legislation is extremely dangerous 
and should be soundly defeated. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Chairman, 
after witnessing the turmoil, confusion, 
and senseless destruction of public prop- 
erty by the Poor People’s Campaign in 
Washington; after seeing the Supreme 
Court hand down decision after decision 
which handcuff our police officers; after 
watching those who loot and burn our 
cities being set free by lenient courts; 
and now after violence in our own State, 
Iam firmly convinced that the first order 
of business of our Government must be 
the return of law and order to America. 

We have reached the point where 
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strong corrective action is not merely 
a preferred course of action—it is now 
the only course of action, unless we are 
willing to abandon our streets to those 
who are contemptuous of our institutions 
and laws. 

We cannot be permissive about vio- 
lence; we cannot accept excuses for 
bombing, looting, and killing. Let us re- 
member that among all civil rights there 
are none more fundamental than the 
right of an honest man to his life, the 
right of a child to walk the streets with- 
out peril, and the right of all citizens to 
live without fear. 

As long as we, as American citizens, 
are capable of reason, our first obligation 
must be to the law-abiding citizen. If we 
refuse to punish a criminal for reasons 
of compassion, are we not denying com- 
passion to the past and future victims of 
crime? 

On many occasions I have expressed 
my firm opposition to further Federal 
control of firearms. New and far-reaching 
firearm control legislation has been sub- 
mitted to Congress in the wake of Sena- 
tor Robert Kennedy’s tragic death. These 
proposals which would require Federal 
registration and licensing of all guns and 
which would control ammunition sales 
represent, in my opinion, the first step 
in an attempt to completely rid the Amer- 
ican public of individual gun ownership. 

Apart from the obvious constitutional 
questions there are many other aspects 
to be considered involving Federal gun 
control legislation. If we rush headlong 
into new gun control laws, without 
proper time for deliberation and con- 
sideration, then we shall forfeit our legis- 
lative process to sheer emotion and mass 
hysteria. For this reason, I would think 
that any new gun control legislation 
passed by this Congress would be ill- 
advised and ill-considered. If firearms 
are to be regulated, it should properly be 
the responsibility of each State or local 
government. 

We already have enough laws on our 
books that are not being enforced. The 
obvious answer to many of these prob- 
lems is to simply enforce the laws that 
they have already been enacted. 

The situation is absolutely appalling. 
My colleague, the gentleman from Mich- 
igan, Congressman Jack MCDONALD, in 
a recent newsletter, pointed out the fol- 
lowing figures from a survey of citizens 
in high crime areas in two cities: 48 per- 
cent of the people stay home at night— 
out of fear; 35 percent do not talk to 
strangers—out of fear; 21 percent drive 
or take cabs rather than walking—out 
of fear. 

And on the national level: one-third of 
the American people feel unsafe at night 
in their own neighborhoods; over one- 
third keep firearms for the same reason; 
and 28 percent keep dogs for protection. 

Our national crime rate has risen by 
a fantastic 88 percent in the period 
between 1960 and 1967, while during the 
same period our population has risen only 
10 percent. What is the reason? 

The permissiveness of our Government 
must bear a large share of the blame. 
Young offenders are dealt with too leni- 
ently, repeaters are thrown back on the 
street after sentences often too short, and 
in far too many instances charges arere- 
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duced to the point that the criminal 
quickly decides that crime does pay. 

The story of alarming crime increases 
each year is not a new story. It is old and 
it is true. One appalling aspect is the 
fact that many people in positions of re- 
sponsibility continue to deny this truth. 
They prefer to close their eyes and hope 
that crime, if ignored, will go away. 

What is the answer to this grave prob- 
lem? The permissiveness in our society 
has resulted in a general air of defiance 
of the law on the part of many of our 
citizens. The policeman on the corner, 
who once was admired and respected, is 
today the target of abuse. 

Restrictions placed on law-enforce- 
ment officers have made it far more dif- 
ficult to present cases that will stand up 
in court. 

The answer to our Nation’s crime 
problem will be found in direct, positive 
action—not by waiting and hoping the 
problem will go away. A good beginning 
would be to let the guilty criminal know 
that when he is arrested, he will 
promptly be prosecuted and punished for 
his deeds. 

Mr. SKUBITZ. Mr. Chairman, I, too, 
am alarmed with the rising rate of crime 
and lawlessness in this country. I, too, 
was shocked and sickened with the an- 
nouncement of the senseless assassina- 
tion of President John Kennedy, Dr. 
Martin Luther King, and the late Sena- 
tor Robert Kennedy. But I am fearful 
that the legislation we are considering 
today will not achieve the results that 
some profess. 

Mr. Chairman, I have no objection and 
will support legislation to stop the inter- 
state shipment and mail-order sale of 
rifles and shotguns. I believe that such 
legislation will at least serve as a de- 
terrent in preventing guns from falling 
into the hands of incompetents and 
minors. 

I believe the committee showed sound 
judgment when it omitted from the bill 
provisions for the registration and li- 
censing of guns. Does anyone here be- 
lieve that any kind of legislation would 
have prevented the assassins who mur- 
dered President Kennedy, Dr. Martin 
Luther King or Senator Robert Ken- 
nedy? Does anyone here believe that 
legislation will keep guns out of the 
hands of the criminal element or that 
they will register their guns or purchase 
a license? How do you force registration 
and licensing on a Federal level? The 
FBI has less than 7,000 employees. It 
will take a hundred thousand to do this 
kind of a job. 

I submit that if the people want gun 
registration and licensing, do it on the 
State level where the machinery is now 
in existence. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not pretend to be 
an expert in the field:of crime detection 
or crime prevention but I am convinced 
that one of the basic causes for the in- 
crease in crime is traceable to the atti- 
tude of our courts. Too often our judges 
are more interested in protecting the 
rights of the criminal rather than the 
rights of society. Criminals are released 
on technicalities only to repeat their 
crimes. Penalties are assessed and within 
months pardons and paroles are granted. 
I am convinced that those who have 
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made crime a profession are not deterred 
by the severity of a sentence. The real 
deterrent lies in the knowledge that the 
penalty pronounced is going to be en- 
forced. I therefore urge this body to 
support the amendment to be presented 
by the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
Porr]. This amendment would provide 
that whoever has in his possession a gun 
while committing a crime—will be guilty 
of a crime—the crime of possessing a gun 
while in the act of committing a felony. 
This amendment would therefore take 
from the courts any discretion in deter- 
mining whether a crime has been com- 
mitted. Possession of a gun in the 
commission of a crime is a crime in itself. 
In my opinion this amendment will do 
more to deter crime than anything else. 
I am hopeful the States will follow with 
similar legislation. 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, it is positively amazing that 
there should be so much controversy 
and disagreement on the subject of gun 
control legislation. I say this, Mr. Chair- 
man, because I am confident the over- 
whelming majority of the American peo- 
ple are in complete accord that every 
possible means must be taken to guard 
against guns and lethal weapons reach- 
ing the hands of a minority element in 
our national community who are men- 
tally ill, drug influenced, or criminally 
oriented. There is no argument about the 
fact that firearms are dangerous and 
there have been needless loss of lives in 
thousands of cases that could have and 
should have been prevented. 

Yet, I have received thousands of let- 
ters on this subject, almost equally di- 
vided between those who oppose any gun 
legislation and those who support the 
pending legislation and some measures 
far stronger. There are, as all of our 
colleagues know, almost as many gun 
proposals in the hopper today as there 
are Members in this Chamber. 

Obviously, Mr. Chairman, we cannot 
comply with all these demands nor can 
we write sound legislation in an atmos- 
phere of panic and hysteria. We must 
make certain that whatever we do in 
trying to solve this problem will be in 
the direction of disarming the criminal 
and the law violator and assuring that 
law enforcement authorities will more 
vigorously work toward the apprehen- 
sion, conviction, and punishment of 
those who have improperly used these 
weapons of destruction. The most dan- 
gerous thing we can do here today is to 
let ourselves be lulled into a false sense 
of security in believing that gun control 
legislation alone is a panacea for un- 
lawful gun use, crime and violence. 

Let us evaluate the laws already on 
the books in regard to gun control in 
order to better determine what addi- 
tional laws are needed. I have found 
among the thousands of letters I have 
received a rather amazing lack of knowl- 
edge of what the Congress has done in 
the past in this area. Let us look at the 
record. We have on the books today the 
following gun control laws: The Na- 
tional Firearms Act of 1934, the Federal 
Firearms Act of 1938, the Federal Avia- 
tion Act of 1958, as amended, and the 
Omnibus Crime Control Act of 1967. 
These laws provide: 
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First, for the Federal licensing of all 
manufacturers, importers and dealers in 
firearms, handgun ammunition and 
components; 

Second, for the keeping of detailed 
records of shipments and sales of all 
firearms by licensed manufacturers, im- 
porters and dealers; 

Third, for the prohibition of any 
stolen firearm buying, selling or 
transport; 


Fourth, that it is illegal for any dealer 
to ship any firearm into any State re- 
quiring a permit to purchase a firearm 
without first receiving evidence that the 
prospective buyer has such a permit; 

Fifth, for the prohibition of firearms 
possession by any person who is under 
indictment, who is a fugitive from jus- 
tice or who has been convicted of a 
crime; 

Sixth, for the registration and pay- 
ment of a $200 tax on any fully auto- 
matic rifles of less than 16 inches in 
length, and shotguns of less than 26 
inches; 

Seventh, for the payment of a $5 tax 
on the transfer of any shot pistols, or 
rifles less than 12 inches, and all weap- 
ons capable of firing a shot if such weap- 
ons can be concealed; 

Eighth, for the endorsement of postal 
laws prohibiting shipment of conceal- 
able firearms such as pistols and revolv- 
ers through the mails except to law 
enforcement officers; 

Ninth, for the ban of mail order sales 
of all handguns; 

Tenth, that all crimes committed with 
guns be punishable by fines up to $5,000, 
5 years imprisonment, or both; and 

Eleventh, that anyone committing a 
Federal crime, with a firearm for which 
the sentence is more than 1 year should 
receive a fine of $10,000 and 10 years in 
prison. 

During the period of 1963 to 1967 there 
were 2,294 criminal cases involving fire- 
arm violations of existing gun control 
laws prepared by the Treasury Depart- 
ment, During the same 5 years the Jus- 
tice Department attempted to prepare 
eases for prosecution on 1,192 of these 
violations. In other words, almost half 
of these cases which were prosecutable 
and ready for trial according to the 
Treasury Department resulted in no ac- 
tion by the Justice Department. This is 
hardly a record of vigorous enforcement. 

I intend to support the pending legis- 
lation, Mr. Chairman, realizing that 
some people will feel it does not go far 
enough while others will feel it goes too 
far. It is the best compromise that we 
can hope to get enacted into law this 
year, and it will be a step in the right 
direction, without infringing upon the 
rights of our people to own and use 
weapons. But I repeat for emphasis, Mr. 
Chairman, that it is vigorous prosecution 
of all gun control laws, at all levels of 
government, which will ultimately bring 
the problem with which we are faced 
today under control. 

Mr. FINO. Mr. Chairman, I rise in sup- 
port of this bill which will prohibit in- 
terstate mail-order sale and shipment of 
rifles, shotguns, and ammunitions. In the 
opinion of a vast majority of the Ameri- 
can people, there is a great need for 
meaningful and effective gun-control 
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legislation and this bill, in my opinion, 
represents a necessary and important 
step in the right direction. 

Clearly, it is important for our na- 
tional future that we curb such abuses 
as interstate mail-order gun sales to per- 
sons with criminal records and persons 
with records of mental instability. We 
already have the tragic evidence of what 
harm can be wrought by mentally-ill per- 
sons with guns and, the continuing high 
toll of wounding and death by gunfire 
have further emphasized the urgent need 
for such legislation. 

I am aware that there are valid argu- 
ments which can be raised against gun- 
control legislation; I am also aware of 
the argument that people, rather than 
guns, kill, And this is true. But there are 
also many situations where the weapon 
creates the opportunity for such crimes— 
and this is what we are trying to avoid. 
There is no possible justification for sell- 
ing weapons to juveniles, to the mentally 
unstable, to persons with criminal rec- 
ords, or to persons unknown via the 
mails. To prohibit sales like these in no 
way violates the constitutional right to 
keep and bear arms. 

At the same time, I do not think we 
should create the impression—as some 
proponents of gun- control legislation are 
trying to do—that it will make major 
inroads on present crime levels; nor do 
I think that the need for gun-control 
legislation should be used to divert public 
attention from the need to change the 
attitudes of courts and law enforcement 
bodies. After all, gun-control legislation 
will not stop riots; it will not stop mug- 
ging; and it will not repair the break- 
down in law and order. If we pretend 
that gun- control legislation is the an- 
swer to the breakdown of law and order 
in this country, then we will be sadly 
mistaken. Gun control is important, but 
it is only one minor element of what we 
must do—it is only one of the steps that 
must be taken. 

As for the question of Federal reg- 
istration of guns, I much prefer the pro- 
posal to allow the States 2 years time 
to come up with their own legislation. I 
do not like the idea of the Federal Gov- 
ernment registering ordinary taxpayers’ 
guns with one hand and freeing crimi- 
nals with the other; I think it would be 
better if the Federal Government—and I 
am referring to the Supreme Court in 
particular—stopped playing God and 
taking away the much-needed law-en- 
forcement powers of the States. Law and 
order must be developed on the local level, 
and this cannot be done with the Fed- 
eral Government encouraging the new 
“permissive” society in which any kind 
of antisocial behavior is excused as a 
function of so-called deprivation. 

Let me say in conclusion that I support 
this gun control legislation and that I 
firmly agree that many kinds of gun 
sales now tolerated should be outlawed. 
I do not, however, feel that this legisla- 
tion is anything more than a very small 
dent in the problem of law and order in 
this Nation. It is time to stop freeing 
criminals and excusing rioters, and when 
we get to that point, then we will be 
getting to the heart of the problem. This 
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legislation, while important, is only a 
beginning—but a necessary beginning. 

Mr. NICHOLS. Mr. Chairman, one of 
the most controversial issues in the 90th 
Congress is the matter of gun legislation. 
Our own mail is running extremely 
heavy, in excess of more than a thousand 
letters per week. I have been impressed 
by these letters in that most of them are 
written by individuals who have taken 
the time to write their Congressman ex- 
pressing their views on this matter. Gun 
legislation is in fact the one issue I have 
consistently received the most mail on 
since coming to the Congress. A large 
majority of the expressions have been 
in opposition to both registration and 
licensing and almost any law which 
would restrict the ownership of a firearm. 

If I were convinced that gun control 
legislation would either halt or deter 
crime in America, I would be the first to 
support such a law. I am not convinced, 
however, that strong restrictions on 
ownership of firearms would slow down 
the crime rate and I am one who believes 
that proper enforcement of laws now on 
the books is the best answer to reducing 
crime. Gun restrictions in my mind pose 
a constitutional question in that the Sec- 
ond Amendment of the Constitution 
specifically states: “A well regulated 
Militia being necessary to the security of 
a free State the right of the people to 
keep and bear Arms shall not be in- 
fringed.” 

I do not intend to be a party to voting 
for a measure which would prohibit any 
American citizen from owning a firearm 
to protect his home from intruders nor 
deny any hunter the privilege of owning 
a gun for sporting purposes and to this 
end I certainly intend to oppose punitive 
and restrictive gun control legislation. 

Mr, COHELAN. Mr. Chairman, I do 
not know anyone who is anxious to be 
shot with a gun. 

Yet in 1966, more than 100,000 Ameri- 
cans were injured by private firearms, 
and 20,000 civilian deaths were inflicted 
by these weapons. 

We have police to enforce laws against 
attacking individuals with guns. Yet in 
1966, more than 100,000 assaults and 
robberies were committed with firearms. 

Either through accident or crime, hun- 
dreds of thousands of Americans are ex- 
posed to assault, injury, and death by 
firearms. 

More than half the households in the 
country has guns, and we are adding to 
the 50 to 100 million guns in private 
hands at the rate of 4.5 million a year. 

Studies in Chicago showed that 25 per- 
cent of those who bought guns through 
the mails from just three California sup- 
pliers had criminal backgrounds. 

The question before the House of Rep- 
resentatives today is what we can do to 
protect ourselves from dangers of these 
weapons while at the same time assuring 
the legitimate uses of firearms. 

I believe that there is a broad con- 
sensus that we should not allow indi- 
viduals to have guns unless they are 
capable of using them safely and legiti- 
mately. The consensus is that convicts, 
mental incompetents, and those who are 
too young to be responsible ought not to 
have guns. 
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Most people are agreed that to prevent 
guns from getting into the hands of those 
who ought not to have them it is desir- 
able that we restrict sales of handguns 
and long guns through the mail and to 
out-of-State residents. 

Some have argued that the second 
amendment of the Constitution controls 
the privilege of private individuals to 
keep guns, Court decisions and respected 
legal scholars’ opinions indicate that the 
second amendment was designed to as- 
sure the rights of the States to maintain 
militias, and not to convey any individual 
right to possess firearms entirely free of 
governmental regulation. 

The bill which has been reported to us 
by the Judiciary Committee includes pro- 
visions to prohibit sales of shotguns and 
rifles through the mail and to out-of- 
State residents. This bill also imposes 
recordkeeping requirements in connec- 
tion with the sale of ammunition. I think 
there is broad agreement that the regu- 
lation embodied in this bill is desirable 
and I support it. 

The real issue which is now before us 
is whether adequate protection can be 
obtained by these measures alone or 
whether it is necessary or desirable to 
institute further regulations to include 
licensing of gun owners and registration 
of their firearms, 

This is a question to which I have 
devoted much time and sober thought, It 
is my considered judgment that it is not 
possible to keep guns from convicts or 
incompetents unless we require both li- 
censing and registration. 

There are more than 50 million guns 
in private hands in the country today. 
Unless we take adequate steps to prohibit 
these weapons from getting into the 
hands of those who are not capable of 
using them wisely, it will not do much 
good to prevent newly manufactured or 
imported guns from going to them. 

If we restrict the sale of ammunition 
to those who have licenses and have per- 
mits for the type of weapon for which 
the ammunition is sought we will be able 
to exercise some meaningful degree of 
control over the presently outstanding 
inventory of firearms. 

Registration will encourage gun own- 
ers to at all times know where their 
firearms are, and it will also aid the 
police in tracing weapons used in crimes. 

Licensing will restrict to those who are 
not clearly unqualified the privilege of 
owning a gun. Thus private individuals 
and dealers will not transfer guns to 
those who have not been able to obtain 
licenses because of their criminal records. 

Licensing and registration will also en- 
able police to arrest and prosecute those 
who illegally have firearms before those 
arms are used in violent crimes. 

The amendments which will be pre- 
sented to the bill reported by the com- 
mittee would establish a framework in 
which the individual States could enact 
and enforce effective registration and 
licensing programs. Federal controls 
would be applied only in States which did 
not implement adequate standards. Ade- 
quate programs would have only to re- 
quire identification of gun license appli- 
cants, restrictions concerning criminal 
records, age, mental competence and 
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drug and alcohol addiction, and a means 
of verifying information given in this 
regard. 

Licenses could be sold by gun dealers 
when the required information was pre- 
sented. While it is clear that licensing 
and registration would result in some 
inconvenience, it is also clear that the 
inconvenience would be minimal and that 
the extra protection from unqualified 
gun owners would be substantial. 

The facts on the deaths and injuries 
caused by firearms are astounding. I 
would like at the conclusion of my re- 
marks to include a fact sheet prepared 
by the Department of Justice which 
highlights the extent of gun ownership, 
the numbers of incidents involving fire- 
arms, and the opinion polls indicating 
the overwhelming popular support of gun 
registration. 

Mr. Chairman, we live in a complicated 
society in which minimal regulation is 
the only protection of real freedom. In- 
discriminate ownership of firearms 
threatens the safety of every person in 
the country. I believe that it is our obli- 
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gation to take adequate steps to keep 
firearms from those who are not capable 
of using them safely or legitimately, 
otherwise we will soon forfeit the free- 
dom to walk the streets in safety. We 
require licenses to be married, certifi- 
cates to be dead, and I do not believe 
that it is too much to ask that we require 
permits to keep deadly firearms. 

The material referred to follows: 

FIREARMS Facts 

(Compiled by Criminal Division, U.S. De- 

partment of Justice, July 16, 1968.) 
I. FIREARMS IN THE UNITED STATES 
(a) Facts and Figures 

Estimates of firearms in private hands 
range from 50‘ to 100? millions firearms. 

An estimated 42.5 million Americans own 
firearms.’ 

In 1967, 4.5 million firearms were purchased 
for private use in the United States.“ 

2 million firearms are manufactured do- 
mestically of which 70% are rifles and shot- 
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More than 1.2 million firearms are im- 
ported each year.“ 

60% of the imported firearms are hand- 
guns.’ 


(b) Firearms Sold in the United States for Individual Use * 


965 1966 2 1967 2 son 
19631 1964 2 1965 2 increase 
25 1963-67 
875, 440 1, 019, 000 1, 286, 000 1, 376, 000 1, 882, 000 115 
, 039 936, 000 1, 190, 000 1, 422, 000 1,515, 000 151 
496, 139 500, 000 587, 000 846, 000 1, 188, 000 139 
1,974, 618 2, 455, 000 3, 063, 000 3,644,000 34,585, 000 132 


Statistics compiled by the Standard Research Institute, June 11, 1968; Statement of Arnold Kotz, Stanford Research 


Institute, Hearings Before the 
Senate, Congress, June 27, 1968. 
t Census data. 


Subcommittee to Investigate Juvenile Delinquency, Judiciary Committee, United States 


2 Derived from excise tax receipts, industry data, and census data. 


3 The total quantity of firearms is deri 


from the total wholesale value of firearms sold in the United States for personal use 


and the average wholesale cost of domestically manufactured guns. Had the lower average price of foreign-made firearms been 
included in the average price, the estimate of total firearms would have been about 10-percent higher. 


(e) Imports 
In recent years, imports, particularly im- 
ports of pistols and revolvers, have increased 
sharply. (Consumer Products Division, Busi- 
ness and Defense Services Administration, 
United States Department of Commerce, Bu- 
reau of Census Data, Exports and Imports) : 


Pistols and Total 
Year revolvers Rifles Shotguns imports 
1958. 79, 000 198, 000 93, 000 370, 000 
1963____ 3, 000 219, 000 120, 000 562, 000 
1964... 53, 000 181, 000 139,000 573,000 
1965.... 347,000 245, 000 174, 000 766, 000 
1966.... 513, 000 291, 000 192, 000 996, 000 
1957 747, 000 239, 000 222,000 1,208,000 


In the first 4 months of 1968, 392,000 
handguns have been imported. Last year in 
the first 4 months, 224,600 handguns were 
imported. If this year's rate continues un- 
abated, the total for the year will be 1,560,000 
handguns imported. This rate will be nearly 
20 times the rate 10 years ago, and nearly 
double last year’s rate. Virtually all handgun 
imports are for private use. 

Il, SOME PUBLIC FIGURES IN UNITED STATES AS- 
SASSINATED, WOUNDED OR ASSAULTED WITH 
FIREARMS 

Presidents 


Andrew Jackson; assaulted, January 30, 
1835. 


Abraham Lincoln; assassinated, April 14, 
1865. 

James A. Garfield; assassinated, July 2, 
1881. 
- Wiliam McKinley; assassinated, Septem- 
ber 6, 1901. 2 
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Theodore Roosevelt; wounded, October 14, 
19128 

Franklin D. Roosevelt; assaulted, Febru- 
ary 15, 1938.“ 

Harry S. Truman; assaulted, November 1, 
1950. 

John Fitzgerald Kennedy; assassinated, 
November 22, 1963. 


Other Elected Officials 
State Senator Almon Case of West Tennes- 
see; assassinated, January, 1867. 
Chief Justice of the New Mexico Territory, 
ae P. Slough; assassinated, December 21, 
1 8 


President's National Crime Commission 
Report, Challenge of Crime in a Free Society, 
p. 239. 

2 Consumer Products Division, Business 
and Defense Services Administration, United 
States Department of Commerce, estimates 
between 75-100 million firearms in private 
hands. 

3 Shooting Industry magazine, 1968. 

Stanford Research Institute, June 11, 
1963, see p. 2. 

5 Consumer Products Division, Business 
and Defense Services Administration, United 
States Department of Commerce, 1963 Pro- 
duction, Census of Manufactures, 

*Consumer Products Division, Business 
and Defense Services Administration, United 
States Department of Commerce, Bureau of 
Census Data, Exports and Imports. 

7Consumer Products Division, Business 
and Defense Services Administration, United 
States Department of Commerce, Bureau of 
Census Data, Exports and Imports. 

8 While campaigning for office. 

*Prior to being sworn-in as President. 
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Congressman James Hinds; assassinated, 
October 12, 1868. 

Former Senator Samuel C. Pomeroy; 
wounded, October 11, 1873. 
State Senator Smith 
wounded, December 9, 1881. 

Former Mayor John Bowman of St. Louis; 
assassinated, November 21, 1885. 

Mayor Carter H. Harrison, Sr. of Chicago; 
assassinated, October 28, 1893. 

William Goebel, successful Kentucky 
gubernatorial candidate; assassinated, Janu- 
ary 30, 1900. 

Mayor William J. Gaynor of New York; 
wounded, August 9, 1910. 

Senator Charles B. Henderson; wounded, 
March 5, 1921. 

Mayor Anton Cermak of Chicago; assas- 
sinated, February 15, 1933. 

Illinois State’s Attorney Thomas J. Court- 
ney; assaulted, March 24, 1935. 

Senator Huey Long; assassinated, Septem- 
ber 9, 1935. 

Mayor Hubert H. Humphrey of Minnea- 
polis; assaulted, February 6, 1947. 

State Senator Tom Anglin of Oklahoma; 
wounded, May 7, 1947. 

Senator John W. Bricker; assaulted, 
July 12, 1947. 

Congressman Alvin M. Bentley; wounded, 
March 1, 1954. 


March 1, 1954. 

Congressman Clifford Davis; wounded, 
March 1, 1954. 

Co. man George H. Fallon; wounded, 


ngress: 
March 1, 1954. 
Congressman Kenneth A. Roberts; wound- 
ed, March 1, 1954. 
Congressman Leslie C. Arends; wounded, 
March 1, 1954. 


Governor J. Lindsay Almond of Virginia; 
assaulted, April 11, 1959. 

Governor John Connally; wounded, No- 
vember 22, 1963. 

Senator Robert F. Kennedy; assassinated, 
June 5, 1968. 

Senator James O. Eastland; assaulted, July 
12, 1968. 

Prominent Civil Rights Incidents 

Medgar Evers; assassinated, June 13, 1963. 
ma Goodman; assassinated, June 21, 

James Chaney; assassinated, June 21, 1964. 

N Schwerner; assassinated, June 21, 

1 - 

Lemuel Penn; assassinated, July, 1964, 

Mrs. Viola Greg Liuzzo; assassinated, 
March 26, 1965. 

Rey. Jonathan Daniels; assassinated, Sep- 
tember 13, 1965. 

Rev. Martin Luther King; assassinated, 
April 4, 1968. 


of Tennessee; 


Ben F. Jensen; wounded, 


Others 
Lee Harvey Oswald; assassinated, Novem- 
ber 24, 1963. 
Malcom X (Black Muslims); assassinated, 
February 21, 1965. 
George Lincoln Rockwell (American Nazi 
Party); assassinated, August 25, 1967, 


LI. FIREARMS CRIMES IN THE UNITED STATES 


In 1967: 7,700 people were victims of 
homicides by means of firearms; 55,000 peo- 
ple were victims of aggravated assaults by 
means of firearms; 71,000 armed robberies 
were committed by means of firearms; a total 
of 134,000 homicides, assaults and robberies 
were committed with firearms in 1967, 

In 1967, 11,000 u people committed suicide 


1 Federal Bureau of Investigation Uniform 
Crime Reports, 1967 (to be released to the 
public in August 1968). 

u Figures based on data supplied by the 
National Center for Health Statistics, Public 
Health Service, United States Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, Monthly 
Vital Statistics Report, Vol. 17, No. 1, March 
26, 1968. ` 
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with firearms and 2,800 accidental deaths 
occurred by firearms misuse. 

Each year, nearly 20,000 people die by fire- 
arms misuse including homicides, suicides, 
and accidents. 

Each day, an average of 50 people die by 
firearms misuse, or 1 death by firearms every 
30 minutes. 

In the United States between 1900-1966: 

269,000 people were firearms homicide vic- 
tims. 


360,000 people committed suicide by fire- 
arms 


138,000 people were killed in firearms acci- 
dents. 

A total of 767,000 people have been killed 
by firearms misuse between 1900-1966. 

Between 1960-1967, 411 law enforcement 
officers were slain in the performance of their 
duties. Of these, 394 (96%) were killed with 
firearms.“ 

During the four year period, 1964-1967, 
armed robberies with a gun increased 58% 4 

During the four year period, 1964-1967, as- 
saults with a gun increased 77% 4 

One out of every 20 assaults with a weapon 
other than a firearm results in death. How- 
ever, when firearms are used, one out of every 
five assaults results in the death of the vic- 
tim." 

In all our wars, 600,000 ** Americans have 
lost their lives; since 1900, nearly 800,000 0 
Americans have lost their lives through fire- 
arms misuses in the United States. 


IV. DEATHS FROM FIREARMS IN THE UNITED STATES, 


1900 to 1966 1 
Year Homicides Suicides Accidents 
449 543 
439 558 
449 623 
z 520 653 
585 730 
741 §24 
1,230 800 
1, 522 707 
1,931 808 
2,017 794 
174 2,173 967 
1,743 2, 559 1,147 
1,775 2, 462 1, 165 
2,123 2,609 1, 399 
2, 366 2,950 1,370 
2,213 3, 266 1,297 
2, 708 3, 066 1,474 
3, 205 3, 057 1.607 
3.475 3,372 2, 030 
4,247 3, 204 2, 284 
4,178 3, 078 2, 168 
5,178 4,015 2,245 
5,430 3,831 2,457 
5,422 3,825 2, 520 
5,736 4,197 2,497 
5,908 4,209 2.482 
6, 035 4, 469 2,497 
6, 004 4, 864 2, 647 


* Pi based on data supplied by the 
National Center for Health Statistics, Public 
Health Service, United States Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, Monthly 
Vital Statistics Report, Vol. 17, No, 1, March 
28, 1968 and Accident Facts, July 1968, pub- 
lished by the National Safety Council. 

18 National Center for Health Statistics, 
Public Health Service, United States Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, Vital 
Statistics of the United States and Mortality 
Statistics. See chart IV. 

1 Federal Bureau of Investigation Uni- 
form Crime Reports, 1967 (to be released to 
the public in August 1968). 

% Same as 14 above. 

Same as 14 above. 

17 Statement of Senator Robert F. Ken- 
nedy on July 11, 1967, Hearings- before the 
Senate Subcommittee on Juvenile Delin- 
quency, Judiciary Committee, United States 
Senate, 90th Congress, p, 158. 

10 Principal Wars in Which the United 
States Has Participated, Director of Statisti- 
cal Services, Office of the Secretary of De- 
fense, Nov. 7, 1957; Department of Defense 
Press Release, No. 644-68, July 11, 1968. 

12 See chart IV. 
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IV, DEATHS FROM FIREARMS IN THE UNITED STATES 
1900 to 1966 — continued 


Vear Homicides Suicides Accidents 
6, 668 5, 366 2,777 
6, 362 5, 565 2,962 
6,995 6,735 3, 068 
7,335 7, 409 2,989 
7, 252 7,940 2,877 
7, 863 7,798 3, 026 
7, 702 7,296 3, 023 
6, 506 6, 830 2, 854 
6, 016 6,771 2, 882 
5, 701 7,073 2,629 
§, 055 7.357 2,696 
4,799 6,944 2,582 
4.655 7.073 2,390 
4,525 6, 385 2,414 
4,204 6,117 2,741 
3,444 5,076 2,318 
3,449 4, 808 2,412 
4,029 5, 321 2,454 
4,966 6, 276 2,816 
4,922 6, 691 2,386 
4,894 6, 660 2,270 
4,235 7,215 2,326 
4,179 7,377 2,174 
3,898 6,873 2,247 
4,244 7,013 2,210 
4,013 7, 293 2,277 
4,115 7,539 2,281 
3, 807 7,763 2,120 
4,039 7,817 2,202 
4,010 7,841 2,369 
4, 230 8, 871 2,172 
4,457 8, 788 2, 258 
4,627 9,017 2, 334 
4,753 9, 037 2, 204 
4,954 9, 487 2.092 
5,126 9, 595 2, 263 
5,474 9. 806 2.275 
6,158 9, 898 2,344 
6, 855 10, 407 2, 558 

2 
ER ae EE SES, ee 138, 265 
Firearms deaths, 1900 to 196. 767,918 


1 For the years prior to 1933, this chart includes deaths only 
for the registration States of the respective years. Data for the 
entire United States was not available until 1933. For 1900, 10 
States and the District of Columbia are included. The 10 States 
are Massachusetts, New Jersey, Connecticut, New Hampshire, 
New York, Rhode Island, Vermont, Maine, Michigan, a 
Indiana. Other States were included later. The chart does not 
reflect the 1967 statistics. Therefore, the actual number of 
deaths from firearms in the United States since 1900 is sub- 
stantially greater than reflected in the chart. 

2 Data not available for homicides, 1900-1999. 


Source: National Center for Health Statistics, Public Health 
Service, U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Vital Statistics of the United States and Mortality Statistics. 


STATE GUN LAWS COMPARED * 
(a) Murder rates 
60% of all murders in the United States 
are by firearms,” with a national average of 
5.6 murders per 100,000 population.” States 
with strong firearms laws tend to have fewer 
murders with guns than States with weak 


firearms laws and tend to have lower over- 
all murder rates. 


Percento f 


Overall 
murders by murder rate 
firearms per 100,000 
Stong Ln States: 

nnsylvania......------- 43.2 3.2 
New Jerse/ — 38. 6 3.5 
New York....... 31.8 4.8 
Massachusetts. = 35.5 2.4 
Rhode Island 24,0 1.4 


— 


The following table is a geographic break- 
down of murder rates, percen of murder 
by gun, and the population density of the 


* Federal Bureau of Investigation Law 

Enforcement Bulletin, October 1966, p. 22. 
“FBI Uniform Crime Reports 1966, p. 6. 
* FBI Uniform Crime Reports 1966, p. 4. 
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United States. The murder rates per one hun- 
dred thousand population are based on fig- 
ures in the 1966 FBI Uniform Crime Report 
and the figures on percentages of murder by 
gun are culled from an FBI survey covering 
the period 1962-1965. The density of popula- 
tion for each of the states is based on the 
1960 census, The figures in parentheses fol- 
lowing each state’s statistics are the rank 
order (high to low) for each category: 


ANALYSIS OF MURDER RATES, PERCENTAGES OF MURDER 
BY GUN, AND POPULATION DENSITY, UNITED STATES, 
BY GEOGRAPHIC REGIONS! 


Murder Percent Population 
rate by gun lensity 
1, NORTHEASTERN 
STATES 
Co nnecticu ii 2.0 (42) 48.3 (43) 517.5 (4 
Maine 2.2 (39) 82. 3 31.3 
Massachusetts 2.4 (38) 35.5 (47) 654.5 (3 
New Hampshire. 1.9 (43) 66.7 (13) 67.3 (35 
Rhode Island. 1.4 (50) 24.0 (49) 812.4 (1 
Vermont 1.5 (49) 100.0 (1) 42.0 (32 
38.6 (46) 808.7 (2 
31.8 ‘ae 350, 1 
=. 43.2 (45) 251.5 (7 
3. NORTH CENTRAL 
STATES 
Illinois... 6.9 (16) 84.8 (38) 180.3 (10 
Indiana 4.0 (29) 61.6 (27) 128.9 (12 
Michigan. 4.7 (24) 45.9 (44) 137.2 (11 
Oo 4.5 (26) 60. 3 (29) 236.9 sg 
Wisconsin 1.9 (44) 55.9 (35) 72.2 
WW. 1.6 (47) 61.9 (25) 49.2 (28 
Kansas 3.5 (30) 64.2 (20) 26.6 (37 
Minnesota 2.2 (40) 56.7 (34) 42.7 (31 
Missouri 5.4 (21) 65.5 (18) 62.5 (27 
Nebraska.. 1.8 (45) 70.3 8 18. 4 (38 
North Dakota. 1.8 (46) 17.4( 9,1 (43 
South Dakota. 1.5 (48) 66.7 (12) 8.9 (44 
4. SOUTH 
South Atlantic: 
Delaware 8.2 (11) 58.0 (33) 225,6 9 
Florida. 10.3 (6) 66.0 (17) 91.3 (17 
Georgia.. 11.3 (3) 66.6 (14) 67.7 (24 
Maryland 37 80 48.6 (42) 314.0 8 
North Carolina 8.7 (10) 68.5 (10) 92.9 (16 
South Carolina 11.6 (2 73.3 g 78.7 (19 
Virginia 6.5 (17) 60.9 99.6 (14 
West Virginia. - 4.2 (27) 63.9 (21) 77.3 (20 
East South central; 
10.9 (4) 59.6 (31) 64.0 (26 
7.0 (14) 23.0 (3) 76.2 (21 
9.7 2 70.9 (7) 46.1 (29 
7.8 (12) 66.4 (16) 85.4 (18 
7.1 (13) 65.0 (190 34.0 (34 
9.9 (7) 61.6 (26) 72.2 (23 
5.5 (20) 61.9 (24) 64.0 (26 
9.1 (9) 68.7 (9) 36.5 (33 
6.1 (18) 66.4 (15) 11.5 (41 
4.0 (28) 58.7 (32) 16.9 (40 
3.0 (33) 60.0 (30) 8.1 (45 
2.8 (35) 72.0 6 4.6 (47 
10.6 (5 837 82 2.6 (49 
6.1 (19) 63.7 (22) 7.8 (46 
2.0 (41) 72.3 a 10.8 (42 
4.9 (22) 54.8 (37) 3.4 (48 
12.9 8 71.4 (6 4650 
4.6 50.1 (41) 100.4 (13, 
2.9 (34) 52.9 (39) 98.6 (15 
2.7 (36) 62.5 (23) 18.4 (39 
2.5 (37) 54.9 (36) 42.8 (30 


1 Hearings before the Subcommittee to Investigate Juvenile 
mc yb Judiciary Committee, U.S. Senate, 90th Cong. 
p. 731. 


(b) Effect of comparatively strong gun 
control laws 

New Jersey: * In New Jersey, which has a 
strict gun control law, from August 2, 1966 
(effective date of a strong New Jersey law) 
to May 31, 1968 (a 22-month period), State 
and local police approved 94,221 rifle and 
shotgun identification cards and pistol per- 


Statement of New Jersey Attorney Gen- 
eral Arthur J. Sills before the Senate Sub- 
committee on Juvenile Delinquency, United 
States Senate, 90th Congress, June 26, 1968. 
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mits. On the other hand, criminal records 
were determined in approximately 7% of 
all applications, and 1,659 applications were 
denied. Approximately 75% of State Police 
denials were for criminal records, including 
such offenses as first degree murder, rape, 
burglary, breaking and entering, lewdness, 
and sex crimes of various types. 

California: * In a single year, police checks 
of purchases from dealers thwarted more than 
800 illegal purchases. Of the 806 ineligible 
purchasers, 697 were ex-convicts, 74 were 
narcotics addicts, 27 were aliens and 8 were 
minors. 

(c) Mail order problem 


Chicago: In 1965, of 4,069 Chicago mail 
order gun purchases from just three dealers 
in California, 948 had prior criminal records 
which would have precluded purchase in 
that city; thus, one-quarter of the mail order 
purchasers had criminal records.“ 

New Jersey: Survey of mail order gun re- 
cipients in New Jersey showed that 40% were 
persons without permits (which New Jersey 
law requires). In 44% of those cases, the 
person had a prior criminal record. 

District of Columbia: 25% of the mail 
order gun recipients in the District of Co- 
lumbia had criminal records. 

Indiana; 10% of the mail order gun pur- 
chasers had criminal records.“ 

Connecticut: 13% of the mail order gun 
purchasers had criminal records. 

(d) Gun sales to nonresidents 

Massachusetts: During a 10-year period, 
Massachusetts State Police traced 87% or 
4,506 guns used in crimes in that state to 
purchases outside Massachusetts.” 


Statement of California Attorney Gen- 
eral Thomas C. Lynch before the Senate Sub- 
committee on Juvenile Delinquency, United 
States Senate, 90th Congress, June 28, 1968. 

s Statement of Carl K. Milier, Chicago Po- 
lice Department, Chicago, Illinois, On June 
2, 1965, Hearings before the Subcommittee 
to Investigate Juvenile Delinquency, Judi- 
ciary Committee, United States Senate, 89th 
Congress, p. 278. 

*Statement of Arthur J. Sills, Attorney 
General, New Jersey, on June 3, 1965, Hear- 
ings before the Subcommittee to Investigate 
Juvenile Delinquency, Judiciary Committee, 
United States Senate, 89th Congress, p. 405. 

“Statement of John B. Layton, Chief of 
Police, Washington, D.C. on June 2, 1965, be- 
fore the Subcommittee to Investigate 
Juvenile Delinquency, Judiciary Committee, 
United States Senate, 89th Congress, p. 290. 

Letter from George A. Everett, Superin- 
tendent, Indiana State Police, Letter dated 
April 22, 1964, Hearings before the Subcom- 
mittee to Investigate Juvenile Delinquency, 
Judiciary Committee, United States Senate, 

Statement by Richard R. Caples, Com- 
missioner, Department of Public Safety, Bos- 
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Detroit: 90 out of every 100 guns confis- 
cated from lawbreakers were not registered 
in Michigan (which requires registration); a 
majority or these unregistered guns were ob- 
tained in a nearby city in a neighboring state 
with non-existent gun controls. 

VI. RIFLES AND SHOTGUNS 
(a) Crimes committed with rifles and 
shotguns 

1967—1,850 rifle and shotgun homicides.” 

1966—1,750 rifle and shotgun homicides.* 

1965—1,690 rifle and shotgun homicides.” 

1964—1,545 rifle and shotgun homicides.” 

Nearly 30% of all homicides by firearms are 
committed with rifles and shotguns.” 

(b) Setzures 

During 1960-65, the police in 40 cities re- 
ported taking more than 50,000 rifles and 
shotguns from persons possessing or using 
them unlawfully.” 

Rifles and shotguns seized from juve- 


ON SRI RE AES AES RS A NEE ERPS 805 
Rifles and shotguns seized in mur- 
dors Sion „ 1. 210 
Rifles and shotguns seized in rob- 
Deries 227. ee oo re enews 2, 908 
Rifles and shotguns seized in as- 
alt.. ͤ ae Se 4,179 
Rifles and shotguns seized in illegal 
r tee en enon 37, 165 
Rifles and shotguns seized in illegal 
weapon charges 4. 478 
TTT 50, 745 


ton, Massachusetts, Exhibits 84, 85, on June 
13, 1965, Hearings before the Subcommittee 
to Investigate Juvenile Delinquency, Judi- 
ciary Committee, United States Senate, 89th 
Congress p. 346-347. 

% Statement by William L. Cahalan, Pros- 
ecuting Attorney, Wayne County, Michigan, 
On July 18, 1967, Hearings before the Sub- 
committee to Investigate Juvenile Delin- 
quency, Judiciary Committee, United States 
Senate, 90th Congress, p. 369. 

Federal Bureau of Investigation Uniform 
Crime Reports, 1967 (to be released to the 
public in August 1968). 

= Federal Bureau of Investigation Uniform 
Crime Reports, 1966, page 7. 

* Federal Bureau of Investigation Uniform 
Crime Reports, 1965, page 6. 

Federal Bureau of Investigation Uniform 
Crime Reports, 1964, pages 6, 7. 

Federal Bureau of Investigation Uniform 
Crime Reports, 1966, page 6. 

* Survey conducted by the Staff of the 
Senate Subcommittee on Juvenile Delin- 
quency, Judiciary Committee, United States 
Senate, dated March 15, 1966, entitled “Rés- 
umé of Subcommittee Questionnaire on Rifle 
and Shotgun Misuse in Cities of 100,000 or 
More.” 


VII,—FIREARMS DEATHS IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES WITH STRICT FIREARMS CONTROLS ARE SIGNIFICANTLY LOWER THAN 
IN THE UNITED STATES! 


(Number and rate per 100,000 population] 


Homicide Suicide Accident 
Country — —— — — Population 
Number ſtate Number Rate Number Rate 

United States 8 6,855 3.5 10, 407 5.3 2, 558 1.3 135, 936, 000 
Australia (1965) 57 5 331 2.9 94 8 11, 360, 000 
Bel, 1965, 20 sa 82 9 11 1 9, 464, 000 
98 5 609 3.1 197 1.0 19, 604, 000 
6 R: 48 1.0 4 1 4.758, 000 
27 Wi 173 4 53 ri! 54, 595, 000 
132 3 879 1.8 25 5 48, 922, 000 
78 1 484 9 89 2 59, 041, 000 
243 5 370 74 175 3 51, 576, 000 
16 . 0 68 1 78 1 97,960, 000 
5 0 11 1 4 0 12, 292, 000 
14 «2 192 2.5 20 3 7, 734, 000 


1 World Health OT hes Bureau of Vital Statisti 
Research Institute, June 968; statement of Arnold 


U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare; Compiled by Stanford 
tz, eo “gens! Institute, before the Subcommittee To 
Juvenile Delinquency, Judiciary Committee, U.S. Senate, June 27, 1 


nvestigate 
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VIII. PUBLIC OPINION POLLS 


Harris Survey, June 1968: 81% of the 
American people favor registration of all fire- 
arms. 

Harris Survey, April 1968: By 71 to 23 per 
cent, the American people favor the passage 
of Federal laws that would place tight con- 
trols over the sale of guns in this country. 

A cross-section of 1634 homes was asked 
this question on gun control legislation: 

“Do you favor or oppose Federal laws which 
would control the sales of guns, such as 
making all persons register all gun purchases 
no matter where they buy them?” 


[In percent} 
Favor Oppose Not sure 

21 23 6 
70 20 10 
69 27 4 
71 22 7 
77 22 1 
65 31 4 
79 13 8 
71 23 6 

23 8 


The patterns of gun ownership shows wide 
ee by region, size of place, and by 


1 Do you or does anyone in your house own 
a gun?” 


[In percent] 
Owngun Don't 
own gun 

51 49 

66 
55 45 
64 36 
53 47 
27 73 
47 53 
58 42 
78 22 
55 45 
47 53 
32 68 
36 64 


The Harris Survey, September 1967: By a 
decistve 66-to-28% margin, white gun own- 
ers favor passage of a law in Congress which 
would require that all persons “register all 
gun purchases no matter where they buy 
them.” 

The cross section of white gun owners was 
asked: “Do you favor or oppose federal laws 
which would control the sale of guns, such 
as making all persons register all gun pur- 
chases no matter where they buy them?” 


Un percent} 
Favor Opposed Not sure 
All white gun owners... 66 28 6 
70 21 9 
70 25 5 
62 27 ll 
56 40 4 


The Gallup Poll, September 1966: The mood 
of the public for nearly three decades has 
been to impose controls on the sale and 
possession of weapons. 

The survey questions and findings: 

“Would you favor or oppose a law which 
would require a person to obtain a police per- 
mit before he or she could buy a gun?” 


[In percent} 
All persons Gun owners 
3 68 56 
1 29 41 
No opinion. 3 3 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the Committee do now rise. 
The motion was agreed to. 
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Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Rooney of New York, Chairman of 
the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union, reported that 
that Committee, having had under con- 
sideration the bill (H.R. 17735) to amend 
title 18, United States Code, to provide 
for better control of the interstate traf- 
fic in firearms, had come to no resolution 
thereon. 


LONG, BORING, WASTEFUL 


Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Connecticut? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, repeated 
pleas for a more sensible approach to 
our national elections, and continuing 
displeasure on the part of our electorate, 
have not brought about any change in 
the circus-and-sideshow antics which 
we tolerate in the name of American 
democracy. 

As the long, hot campaign approaches 
I wish to call to the attention of my col- 
leagues an editorial which appeared in 
the Danbury, Conn., News-Times on 
July 15. As an advocate of shorter cam- 
paigns since coming to the House in 
1959, and as sponsor of three pieces of 
legislation in this Congress to curb the 
excesses of our elections—H.R. 892, H.R. 
8688, and House Joint Resolution 551— 
I am pleased to find this editorial at this 
time. Much support has come for shorter 
campaigns after the excesses of elec- 
tioneering have run their course. It is 
encouraging to find popular support for 
shorter, saner campaigns while we are 
still approaching the heat of battle. It is 
my hope that the 1968 elections will be 
the last in which both candidates and 
citizens must suffer the present abuse. 

The text of the Danbury News-Times 
editorial, “Too Long, Too Boring, Too 
Wasteful,” follows: 

Too Lonc, Too Boring, Too WASTEFUL 

“Campaigns today are unnecessarily long, 
physically taxing on the candidates, unduly 
boring for the electorate, and extraordinarily 
wasteful in terms of the money spent and 
the physical and intellectual efforts ex- 
pended.” 

These were the words of Connecticut Con- 
gressman John S. Monagan on the floor of 
the House early this year as he pleaded for 
some limitation on the “quadrennial 
marathon.“ 

He will be the first to admit that he has 
had no more success this year in urging 
shorter presidential campaigns than he had 
when he first brought up the subject in 1959. 

But that does not make his words any less 
valid, or the need for shorter campaigns any 
less obvious. 

Modern means of communication are be- 
ing employed in the context of the cam- 
paigns of two, three and more generations 


0. 

If all the energy put into advancing par- 
ticular factions, candidates and causes (and 
in tearing down incumbents as well as as- 
pirants) were devoted to meeting the real 
problems of today, we would be well on our 
way to solving them and creating better 
communities, better states, a better country 
and a better world. 
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THE HOUSE COMMITTEE ON 
UN-AMERICAN ACTIVITIES 


Mr. ICHORD. Mr. Speaker I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, ICHORD. Mr. Speaker, it has been 
said that “to be ignorant of one’s igno- 
rance is the malady of ignorance.” Ig- 
norance of the language contained in the 
Rules of the House of Representatives 
establishing and outlining the jurisdic- 
tion of the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities and of the language 
contained in House Resolution 148 has 
apparently resulted in the very unusual 
alliance of supporters of the House Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities and 
members of the Committee to Abolish 
the House Committee on Un-American 
Activities. The Members of the House 
have received a large volume of mail in 
opposition to House Resolution 148 ap- 
parently from persons misinformed as to 
what House Resolution 148 does. One 
Member has related to me that he re- 
ceived a visitation from two persons dur- 
ing the same day in opposition to House 
Resolution 148, one who supported the 
committee and the other a member of 
the Committee To Abolish the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities. 

House Resolution 148 is not an attack 
upon the House Committee on Un-Amer- 
ican Activities. It is my resolution and I 
am not only a supporter of the commit- 
tee but also a high-ranking member of 
the committee. Thus, House Resolution 
148 has emanated from members of 
the committee itself. It has bipartisan 
support as an identical resolution, House 
Resolution 149, has been introduced by 
the second ranking Republican member 
of the committee, the Honorable DEL 
Crawson, of California, and it has re- 
ceived the ardent support of the Honor- 
able JOHN AsHBROOK, the ranking Re- 
publican member of the committee, who 
would be chairman of the committee in 
the event of a Republican House. Mr. 
AsHBROOK voiced strong support for 
House Resolution 148 in a speech on the 
House floor on July 10 appearing on page 
20608 of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. In 
addition the distinguished chairman of 
the House Committee on Un-American 
Activities, the Honorable Epwin WILLIS, 
testified in behalf of House Resolution 
148 before the House Committee on Rules 
which has reported the resolution favor- 
ably to the House. 

It is not my intent to change the mem- 
bership on the committee nor to affect 
the seniority of the present members in 
any respect. In fact, the resolution spe- 
cifically provides that the validity of any 
action or proceeding of the Committee on 
Un-American Activities shall not be af- 
fected as well as any other governmental 
action based upon such committee pro- 
ceeding or action. It provides that all the 
records of the Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities shall be transferred to the 
Committee on Internal Security. Mem- 
berships and seniority on committees are 
not determined by the rules of the House 
or by law. The members of each commit- 
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tee are elected by every new Congress and 
seniority is determined by the member- 
ship of the Democratic and Republican 
members. For example, the Republican 
caucus this year decided that no Mem- 
ber could simultaneously hold a major 
party position in the House and the po- 
sition of minority ranking member of a 
committee. Consequently, the Honorable 
Les ARENDS, of Illinois, relinquished his 
position as ranking minority member of 
the House Armed Services Committee to 
the Honorable WILLIAM Bates, of Massa- 
chusetis, when he chose to assume the 
office of minority whip to which he was 
elected by the Republican Members. Thus 
there is no assurance that the committee 
membership and seniority of any com- 
mittee will remain the same in each 
Congress. I would hope and confidently 
expect that the present members of the 
House Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities who return to the 91st Congress 
will be assigned to the House Committee 
on Un-American Activities or the House 
Committee on Internal Security, if the 
rules are changed, without change in 
their seniority in accordance with the 
customs and traditions of the House of 
Representatives: 

The need for a change in the rules is 
readily apparent from an examination 
of section 18 of rule XI of the Rules of 
the House of Representatives which con- 
fers upon the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities its power. Section 
18 reads as follows: 

18. Committee on Un-American Activities. 

(a) Un-American Activities. 

(b) The Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities, as a whole or by subcommittee, is 
authorized to make from time to time inves- 
tigations of (1) the extent, character, and 
objects of un-American propaganda activities 
in the United States, (2) the diffusion within 
the United States of subversive and un- 
American propaganda that is instigated from 
foreign countries or of a domestic origin and 
attacks the principle of the form of govern- 
ment as guaranteed by our Constitution, and 
(3) all other questions in relation thereto 
that would aid Congress in any necessary 
remedial legislation. 


Paragraph (a) purports to define the 
legislation jurisdiction of the commit- 
tee. Paragraph (b) purports to confer 
Savers ive powers upon the commit- 
Admittedly, the above language is ex- 
tremely vague and ambiguous. It is true 
that the courts have repeatedly held that 
the commmittee does have power to in- 
vestigate and legislate in the field of 
Communist activity but the extent and 
meaning of the above broad and ambig- 
ous language has been the source of de- 
bate among both supporters and enemies 
of the committee. The result has been 
that the Communists have been success- 
ful in convincing many patriotic and 
dedicated Americans that the Committee 
on Un-American Activities has the power 
to investigate and suppress ideas and 
thoughts. The vague language, in my 
opinion, is in large part responsible for 
the many restrictive court decisions that 
have made it extremely difficult for the 
committee to function fairly and effec- 
tively. Surely, the American people real- 
ize the necessity of empowering a con- 
gressional committee to gather the 
facts and inform the Members of this 
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House the nature and extent of subver- 
sion so that the Members might make 
an intelligent decision on the proper leg- 
islative measures. Our democracy has not 
only the right but the duty to protect 
itself from subversion. Our job is to do it 
without infringing upon the constitu- 
tional liberties we cherish as Americans. 
No citizen, I believe, who truly under- 
stands what this country is all about can 
validly object to the jurisdictional man- 
date set out in House Resolution 148. I 
do not expect, however, that the new 
committee will be lacking for contro- 
versy. 

Subversion is an art that has been 
practiced against organized governments 
from the very beginning of civilization. 
It can be of indigenous or foreign origin, 
and it has become highly sophisticated 
during this century marked by the rise 
of international communism. 

The responsibility of the Congress is 
not to protect the Government from po- 
litical change, for change is inherent in 
our system of government, But every 
democratic government has the duty to 
protect itself from subversion—our chal- 
lenge is to do it and still retain the con- 
stitutional freedoms that have been the 
envy of the rest of the world. It is the 
height of naivete to think that this pro- 
tection is automatically afforded by solv- 
ing all our economic and social ills, an 
aim of our system of government from 
its very inception. 

Compare the language of the mandate 
contained in House Resolution 148 with 
the vague and uncertain language in 
section 18. House Resolution 148 reads 
as follows: 

11, Committee on Internal Security. 

(a) Measures relating to Communist and 
other subversive activities affecting the in- 
ternal security of the United States. 

(b) The Committee on Internal Security, 
acting as a whole or by subcommittee, is 
authorized to make investigations from time 
to time of (1) the extent, character, objec- 
tives, and activities within the United States 
of organizations or groups, whether of for- 
eign or. domestic origin, their members, 
agents, and affiliates, which seek to establish, 
or assist in the establishment of, a totali- 
tarian dictatorship within the United States, 
or to overthrow or alter, or assist in the over- 
throw or alteration of, the form of govern- 
ment of the United States or of any State 
thereof, by force, violence, treachery, espio- 
nage, sabotage, insurrection, or any unlawful 
means, (2) the extent, character, objectives, 
and activities within the United States of 
organizations or groups, their members, 
agents, and affiliates, which incite or employ 
acts of force, violence, terrorism, or any un- 
lawful means, to obstruct or oppose the law- 
ful authority of the Government of the 
United States in the execution of any law 
or policy affecting the internal security of 
the United States, and (3) all other ques- 
tions, including the administration and exe- 
cution of any law of the United States, or 
any portion of law, relating to the foregoing 
that would aid the Congress or any com- 
mittee of the House in any necessary reme- 
dial legislation. 


The above language was carefully and 
diligently drawn during a period of sev- 
eral months prior to its introduction. 
This is the final form of perhaps a dozen 
tentative drafts. It has been checked 
and rechecked by the best legal minds 
we have available. It represents the best 
language we can devise to properly man- 
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date the committee. It does not restrict 
the power of the committee but states 
more clearly the powers and duties of the 
committee as they have been interpreted 
by the committee since I have been a 
member. Why become bogged down in 
argument and legal battles over whether 
activities are American or un-American 
when more precise language can be used? 
Those who are sincerely opposed to 
communist subversion and want to get 
something done rather than talk about 
why something is not done, should lend 
their ardent support to House Resolu- 
tion 148. 

Under the language contained in my 
resolution the Committee on Internal 
Security would be empowered to investi- 
gate: First, all forms of Communist, 
Nazi and Fascist activities in the United 
States; second, the activities of any 
other movements or groups now existing, 
or which may come into being in the 
future, whether domestic or foreign- 
oriented, which by force, violence, or any 
unlawful means, would attempt to un- 
dermine or subvert the form of govern- 
ment guaranteed by our Constitution, 
impose upon this country any form of 
dictatorship, obstruct or impede the 
execution of any law or duly promulgated 
national policy affecting our internal 
security, or advance the interest of any 
foreign principal to the detriment of this 
country’s internal security. In addition, 
the committee would have the specific 
authority to investigate domestic or in- 
digenous terrorist groups whose organ- 
ized unlawful activities pose a threat, 
whether immediate or long range or in- 
direct, to the security of our form of 
government by undermining the princi- 
ples on which our Constitution is based. 

It is high time, I submit, that we spell 
out more precisely just what are the 
duties and powers of the committee and 
stop fighting over issues collateral to the 
work of the committee. 

Good sense dictates the necessity of 
settling once and for all time the duties 
and powers of a House committee in the 
field of communism and subversion so 
that logic and reason may surround its 
necessary work rather than widespread 
misconception and emotionalism. 


AIRCRAFT HIGHJACKING 


Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
West Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, quite 
a lot has been said about the deplorable 
and increasing highjackings of commer- 
cial aircraft. There are all kinds of 
theories as to how this problem might be 
solved. I have heard much mention and 
given consideration to detection devices. 
Some would have every passenger and 
every piece of luggage searched before 
anyone is boarded on an aircraft. 

In the 87th Congress, the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
held hearings on this subject and re- 
ported legislation which was enacted 
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as Public Law 87-197. I will include 
this law in the Record at the close of 
these remarks. You will note that it pro- 
vides for a death penalty to be imposed 
on one who commits or attempts to com- 
mit aircraft piracy if the jury so recom- 
mends, or in the case of a trial by a 
judge if he so determines. I don’t know 
what great criminal penalty we could 
impose in these days where capital pun- 
ishment is vanishing from our system of 
law enforcement. 

I have requested the Attorney General 
to advise the committee as to what has 
been done under the present law, and 
what else is possible. You will note that 
the aircraft piracy law also contains pro- 
visions concerning interference with 
flight crew members, crimes aboard air- 
craft other than piracy, carrying weap- 
ons aboard aircraft, the giving of false 
information, and under appropriate rules 
and regulations authorizes an air car- 
rier to refuse transportation where in 
the opinion of the carrier, transporta- 
tion would be inimical to safety. I be- 
lieve that it is a complete program, but 
of course I am interested in any realistic 
improvements. Unfortunately, we can- 
not legislate sanity or proper behavior. 

Public Law 87-197 follows: 

|Public Law 87-197, 87th Cong., 
September 5, 1961] 
S. 2268 
An act to amend the Federal Aviation Act 
of 1958 to provide for the application of 

Federal criminal law to certain events oc- 

curring on board aircraft in air commerce 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
902 of the Federal Aviation Act of 1958 (49 
U.S.C. 1472) is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new subsections: 

“AIRCRAFT PIRACY 

“(1)(1) Whoever commits or attempts to 
commit aircraft piracy, as herein defined, 
shall be punished— 

“(A) by death if the verdict of the jury 
shall so recommend, or, in the case of a plea 
of guilty, or a plea of not guilty where the 
defendant has waived a trial by jury, if the 
court in its discretion shall so order; or 

“(B) by imprisonment for not less than 
twenty years, if the death penalty is not 
imposed. 

(2) As used in this subsection, the term 
‘aircraft piracy’ means any seizure or exer- 
cise of control, by force or violence or threat 
of force or violence and with wrongful in- 
tent, of an aircraft in flight in air commerce. 
“INTERFERENCE WITH FLIGHT CREW MEMBERS 

OR FLIGHT ATTENDANTS 

“(j) Whoever, while aboard an aircraft in 
flight in air commerce, assaults, intimidates, 
or threatens any flight crew member or flight 
attendant (including any steward or steward- 
ess) of such aircraft, so as to interfere with 
the performance by such member or attend- 
ant of his duties or lessen the ability of such 
member or attendant to perform his duties, 
shall be fined not more than $10,000 or im- 
prisoned not more than twenty years, or 
both. Whoever in the commission of any such 
act uses a deadly or dangerous weapon shall 
be imprisoned for any term of years or for 
life. 

“CERTAIN CRIMES ABOARD AIRCRAFT IN FLIGHT 

„(K) (1) Whoever, while aboard an alr- 
craft in flight in air commerce, commits an 
act which, if committed within the special 
maritime and territorial jurisdiction of the 
United States, as defined in section 7 of 
title 18, United States Code, would be in 
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violation of section 113, 114, 661, 662, 1111, 
1112, 1113, 2031, 2032, or 2111 of such title 
18 shall be punished as provided therein. 

“(2) Whoever, while aboard an aircraft in 
flight in air commerce, commits an act, 
which, if committed in the District of 
Columbia would be in violation of section 9 
of the Act entitled An Act for the preserva- 
tion of the public peace and the protection 
of property within the District of Columbia’, 
approved July 29, 1892, as amended (D.C. 
Code, sec. 22-1112), shall be punished as 
provided therein. 


“CARRYING WEAPONS ABOARD AIRCRAFT 


(1) Except for law enforcement officers of 
any municipal or State government, or the 
Federal Government, who are authorized or 
required to carry arms, and except for such 
other persons as may be so authorized under 
regulations issued by the Administrator, 
whoever, while aboard an aircraft being 
operated by an air carrier in air transporta- 
tion, has on or about his person a concealed 
deadly or dangerous weapon, or whoever 
attempts to board such an aircraft while 
having on or about his person a concealed 
deadly or dangerous weapon, shall be fined 
not more than $1,000 or imprisoned not more 
than one year, or both. 


“FALSE INFORMATION 


„m) (1) Whoever imparts or conveys or 
causes to be imparted or conveyed false in- 
formation, knowing the information to be 
false, concerning an attempt or alleged at- 
tempt being made or to be made, to do any 
act which would be a crime prohibited by 
subsection (i), (J), (K), or (1) of this sec- 
tion, shall be fined not more than $1,000 or 
imprisoned not more than one year, or both. 

“(2) Whoever willfully and maliciously, or 
with reckless disregard for the safety of 
human life, imparts or conveys or causes to 
be imparted or conveyed false information, 
knowing the information to be false, con- 
cerning an attempt or alleged attempt being 
made or to be made, to do any act which 
would be a crime prohibited by subsection 
(1), (J), (k), or (1) of this section, shall be 
fined not more than $5,000 or imprisoned not 
more than five years, or both. 


“INVESTIGATIONS BY FEDERAL BUREAU OF 
INVESTIGATION 


“(n) Violations of subsections (1) through 
(m), inclusive, of this section shall be in- 
vestigated by the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation of the Department of Justice.” 

Sec. 2. Subsection (a) of section 903 of 
the Federal Aviation Act of 1958 (49 U.S.C. 
1473(a)) is amended to read as follows: 


“VENUE 


“Src. 903. (a) The trial of any offense under 
this Act shall be in the district in which 
such offense is committed; or, if the offense 
is committed out of the jurisdiction of any 
particular State or district, the trial shall be 
in the district where the offender, or any one 
of two or more joint offenders, is arrested or 
is first brought. If such offender or offenders 
are not so arrested or brought into any dis- 
trict, an indictment or information may be 
filed in the district of the last known resi- 
dence of the offender or of any one of two or 
more joint offenders, or if no such residence 
is known the indictment or information may 
be filed in the District of Columbia, When- 
ever the offense is begun in one jurisdiction 
and completed in another, or committed in 
more than one jurisdiction, it may be dealt 
with, inquired of, tried, determined, and 
punished in any jurisdiction in which such 
offense was begun, continued, or completed, 
in the same manner as if the offense had 
been actually and wholly committed therein.” 

Sec. 3. Paragraph (4) of section 101 of the 
Federal Aviation Act of 1958 (49 U.S.C. 1301 
(4)) is amended by striking out “operation 
or navigation or aircraft within” and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof the following: “operation 
or navigation of aircraft within“. 
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Sec. 4. Title XI of the Federal Aviation Act 
of 1958 is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new section: 


“AUTHORITY TO REFUSE TRANSPORTATION 


“Sec. 1111. Subject to reasonable rules and 
regulations prescribed by the Administrator, 
any air carrier is authorized to refuse trans- 
portation to a passenger or to refuse to 
transport property when, in the opinion of 
the air carrier, such transportation would or 
might be inimical to safety of flight.” 

Sec. 5. (a) That portion of the table of 
contents contained in the first section of the 
Federal Aviation Act of 1958 which appears 
under the heading “Sec. 902. Criminal pen- 
alties.” is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following: 

“(1) Aircraft piracy. 

“(j) Interference with flight crew members 
or flight attendants. 

„(k) Certain crimes aboard aircraft in 
flight. 

“(1) Carrying weapons aboard aircraft. 

“(m) False information. 

“(n) Investigations by Federal Bureau of 
Investigation.” 

(b) That portion of such table of con- 
tents which appears under the heading 
“TrrLE XI—MISCELLANEOUS” is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following: 
“Sec, 1111. Authority to refuse transporta- 
tion.” 

Approved September 5, 1961. 


CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEE, 1968 


Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, Presi- 
dent Johnson, in his captive nations 
proclamation for 1968, has set aside July 
14 to July 20 for the 10th annual observ- 
ance of this important event. 

The weeklong observance in Chicago 
will culminate in a huge parade on State 
Street. Many thousands will march in 
this parade in order to demonstrate their 
support for the unfortunate men and 
women whose fate it is to live in those na- 
tions still enslaved by the dismal tyranny 
of communism. 

The parade wil be followed by a lunch- 
eon at the Sherman House. Principal 
speaker at the luncheon will be Mr. 
Ralph Newman, chairman of the Illinois 
Sesquicentennial Commission, and a spe- 
cial plaque will be presented to Mayor 
Richard J. Daley by the National Captive 
Nations Committee. 

The organizations and delegates which 
are serving on the Chicago Captive Na- 
tions Committee are as follows: 

Latvians—Viktors Viksnins, 4902 W. Mel- 
rose St. Chicago; Augusts Vanages, 6111 N. 
Legett Ave. 

Serbia—Robert Vujovich, 2527 W. Gunni- 
son St.; Roksana Panich, 6432 N. Harlem 
Ave.; Branker Puhar, 2802, S. Komensky Ave. 

Byleorussia—Jania Nowik, 3925 W. 64th 
St.; Gleb Koltahowski, 2118 W. Evergreen 
St.: Halina Solovey, 912 N. Francisco Ave.; 
Mikolaj Kuczura, 1107 N. Winchester Ave.; 
Mrs, Vera Romuk, 820 N. Maplewood Ave.; 
Mrs. Wasie Puntus, 2601 W. Haddon St.; 
Zizniewski; 4104 N. Kemball Ave. 

Lithuania—Vincent Samoska, 2415 S. Saw- 
yer Ave.; Valdemars Saudauskas, 11427 S. In- 
diana Ave.; Irene Smielauskas, 2519 W. 39th 
2 Leonas Prapuolenis, 1225 W. Garfield 
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Korea—Chong Ha Yoo, Korean Consulate, 
333 N. Michigan Ave.; Suk Hwa Park, Korean 
Consulate, 333 N. Michigan Ave. 

Mindszenty Foundation—Mrs. Dolores 
Madlener, 3605 W. 108rd St. 

Croatla— William Bejzak, 9537 S. Com- 
mercial Ave.; Mate Mihalavic, 9648 S. Com- 
mercial Ave.; Mrs. Sandra Sola, 1842 N. Hum- 
boldt Bl.; Franjo Masic, 4851 S. Drexel Bl. 
4 Bulgaria—Hristo Gelov, 3221 W. Potomac 

ve. 

Poland—Frank H, Prochot, 1514 W. Di- 
vision St. 

Ukrainia—Mrs, Mary Shpikula, 5466 W. 
Haddon St.; Mrs. Ulana Celewych, 7200 S. 
Spaulding Ave. 

a Czechoslovakia—Vlasta Vraz, 4125 W. 26th 
t. 
Cossakia—Andres Mazanow, 2416 W. Cortez 
St. 
Estonia—Dr. Arthur Voobus, 1441 S. 11th 
Ave., Maywood, Illinois; Oskar Kookla, 4620 
N. Karlov Ave., Chicago, Ill; Alexander 
Koepp, 507 N. Lawler Ave., Chicago, Ill, 

German-American—Bernhard Averbeck, 
5717 West End Ave., Chicago; Dieter K. 
ee 418 S. Elmwood Ave., Oak Park, 

Slovakia—Ivan Kralik, 3715 S. Oak Park 
Ave., Berwyn, III.; Anton Ondrus 2503 8. 
57th Ave., Cicero Ill; Janos Malk, 2503 S. 
57th Ave., Cicero, Ill. 

Committee against trade with Communist 
Russia—Mrs. E. Jay Klopfenstein, 1311 W. 
Grant St., Evanston, III. 

Albania—Hafizi Y. Azem, 1001 Cypress 
Drive, Aurora, III. 

China—Gilbert Moy, 242 W. Cermak Road, 
Chicago; George Chung, 2109 Wentworth 
Ave., Chicago; Fred Hugh, 615 N. Prospect 
Ave., Mt. Prospect, III.; Harry Tun, 3824 W. 
Eddy St., Chicago. 

Public relations coordinators—Ernest Wi- 
erzbicki, Tedis Zierens, Penny Pullen, Joe 
Martin. 


I want to commend Mr. Viktors Viks- 
nins, able chairman of this committee, as 
well as all of the hard-working members 
who are serving with him, for their con- 
tribution to the success of the captive 
nations observance in Chicago. 

It is certainly appropriate that we in 
the free world, who have enjoyed the 
precious rights of freedom and self-de- 
termination, do all that we can to give 
hope and support to those captive na- 
tions which aspire to national independ- 
ence. 

By so doing, we not only reaffirm our 
own dedication to the cause of liberty, 
but we also give tangible evidence to the 
captive peoples of our unrelenting oppo- 
sition to oppression. 

The commemoration of Captive Na- 
tions Week this year is especially mean- 
ingful as it coincides with the observ- 
ance of “International Human Rights 
Year” marking the 20th anniversary of 
the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights adopted on December 10, 1948, by 
the United Nations General Assembly. 

Millions of Americans who trace their 
origin to the captive nations, and to other 
lands, join each year during this special 
week to express their support for policies 
which will hopefully free the captive 
nations. Additionally, thousands of this 
country’s courageous fighting men are 
daily defending these ideals with their. 
lives in a remote country of Southeast 
Asia. 

It is a pleasure for me to join in this 
observance for I feel that our commit- 
ment to freedom compels us to dedicate 
ourselves to the cause of freedom wher- 
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ever it is denied and to support efforts to 
liberate the captive nations of the world. 

At this point in the Recorp I want to 
include the proclamation on captive na- 
tions signed by the Governor of Illinois, 
Hon. Samuel H. Shapiro, as well as the 
proclamation issued by the Cook County 
Board of Commissioners. The proclama- 
tions follow: 

PROCLAMATION 

Whereas, The United States of America 
has achieved, through the democratic proc- 
ess, a harmonious national unity of its peo- 
ple though they stem from the most diverse 
of racial, religious and ethnic backgrounds, 
and 

Whereas, The enslavement of a substantial 
part of the world’s population by Communist 
imperialism constitutes a detriment to the 
natural bonds of understanding between the 
people of our nation and other peoples, and 

Whereas, The unification of diverse ele- 
ments of our own free society has led our 
people to possess a warm understanding and 
sympathy for the aspirations of peoples 
everywhere and to recognize the natural in- 
terdependency of the peoples and nations of 
the world, and 

Whereas, The President of the United 
States has been authorized by Congress to 
designate the third week in July 1968 as 
Captive Nations Week to be observed with 
appropriate ceremonies and activities, 

Now, therefore, I, Samuel H. Shapiro, Gov- 
ernor of the State of Illinois, do hereby pro- 
claim the third week in July 1968, to be 
Captive Nations Week in Illinois, and re- 
quest the appropriate observance of this im- 

t occasion. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand and caused the Great Seal of the 
State of Illinois to be affixed. 

Done at the Capitol, in the City of Spring- 
field, this ninth day of July, in the Year of 
Our Lord one thousand nine hundred and 
sixty-eight, and of the State of Illinois the 
one hundred and fiftieth. 

SAMUEL H. SHAPIRO, 
Governor. 


BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS 
COUNTY OF COOK 


RESOLUTION 


Whereas, the people of certain nations 
have been forcibly deprived of their inde- 
pendence by the Government of the Soviet 
Union; and 

Whereas, Americans of ethnic extraction 
from these “captive nations’ have con- 
stantly labored to keep the attention of the 
free world focused on the plight of these 
people who still suffer enslavement by the 
Soviet Union and its agents; and 

Whereas, all Americans should be made 
aware of the plight of the aforesaid ethnic 
groups; and 

Whereas, Captive Nations Week will be ob- 
served from July 20th to July 28th, with a 
parade to take place on July 20th; 

Therefore, be it resolved that the Cook 
County Board of Commissioners take every 
possible action to help the aforesaid ethnic 
groups publicize Captive Nations Week so 
that all Americans within the County of 
Cook are made aware of their enslavement by 
the Soviet Union. 

Dated: June 24, 1968. 


JAMES V. BENNETT—PEOPLE 
CONTROL 


Mr. RARICK. Mr Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, as we 
progress into the firearms disarmament 
legislation, I would like to remind our 
colleagues about some of the forces who 
have been marshaled against the un- 
infringed right of free men to keep and 
bear arms. 

James V. Bennett, former Director of 
the U.S. Bureau of Prisons is currently 
president of the National Council for a 
Responsible Firearms Policy. 

This is the same James V. Bennett 
who, on October 2, 1962, sent the tele- 
gram which triggered the illegally and 
totally unjustified incarceration of Maj. 
Gen, Edwin A. Walker, U.S. Army, re- 
signed, to a Federal mental institution 
following the forceful occupation of the 
University of Mississippi. 

It appears that Mr. Bennett’s interest 
is not only gun control but people con- 
trol as well. 

I would like for all our colleagues to 
have a copy of Mr. Bennett’s wire to re- 
fresh their memory on the deeds of those 
who talk responsible control of people 
and firearms. If wrongs such as this can 
be committed without the law—consider 
what can be done with a law to hide 


behind. 
OCTOBER 2, 1962. 
Telegram to Mr. Hosea M. Ray, United States 
Attorney, Oxford, Mississippi. 

The following is a memorandum to me 
concerning Edwin A, Walker submitted by 
Dr. Charles E. Smith, Medical Director and 
Chief Psychiatrist of the Federal Prison 
Bureau: “I have carefully examined various 
news reports concerning General Walker’s 
actions and behavior including his appear- 
ance before the Committee of the United 
States Senate on Armed Forces in April of 
this year and news reports of his appearances 
on the University Campus during the past 
several days STOP Some of his described 
behavior reflects sensitivity and essentially 
unpredictable and seemingly bizarre out- 
bursts of the types often observed in indi- 
viduals suffering with paranoid mental dis- 
orders. There are also indications in his 
medical history of functional and psychoso- 
matic disorders which could be precursers of 
the more serious disorders which his present 
behavior suggests. From this and other in- 
formation available to me I believe his recent 
behavior has been out of keeping with that 
of a person of his station, background, and 
training, and that as suggested it may be 
indicative of an underlying mental disturb- 
ance. Signed Charles E. Smith.” The fore- 
going being forwarded to you in affidavit 


form by air mail, 
James V. BENNETT, 
Director of Prisons. 
The above telegram, marked “Exhibit A,” 
and with the seal on it of the District Court 
for the Northern District of Mississippi is 
the basis for the Court’s action. 


INVESTIGATION BEING CONDUCTED 
BY THE INTERNAL DIVISION OF 
THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA PO- 
LICE DEPARTMENT OF THE RE- 
CENT KILLING OF THEODORE 
LAWSON 


Mr, DELLENBACK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oregon? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, DELLENBACK. Mr. Speaker, an 
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event of major importance is taking place 
in the District of Columbia today. I re- 
fer to the investigation being conducted 
by the Internal Division of the District 
of Columbia Police Department of the 
recent killing of Theodore Lawson. At 
stake is not only the question of blame 
for the death of Theodore Lawson, im- 
portant as that is. Also at stake is the 
critically important fundamental issue 
of the confidence of much of the citizenry 
of the District of Columbia in the Police 
Department of the District. 

While our police on occasion do have 
to use force to secure compliance with 
law, our basic system of law and order 
depends on most citizens voluntarily 
complying with our laws and voluntarily 
obeying the police who enforce those 
laws. But if we expect our citizens to con- 
tinue voluntarily to obey our laws, then 
we who make those laws and who are 
charged with the responsibility for en- 
forcing them have two obligations. First, 
to make certain those laws are fair and 
are not somehow slanted in the direction 
of favoritism to one group or another. 
Second, to make certain that those laws 
are fairly enforced. That the deck is not 
stacked. That the dice are not loaded 
so that some people cannot win and oth- 
ers cannot lose. 

The demands we make on our police- 
men are tough demands. We expect them 
to exercise wisdom, courage, tact, and 
self-restraint, and sometimes to do so in 
very sticky situations. They deserve to 
be backed up when they are right. But 
they have no right whatsoever to expect 
to be backed up when they are wrong. If 
they are wrong, then in simple justice to 
the people who are expected to obey them 
when they are right, they should and 
must be punished. 

Quite frankly and quite obviously I 
do not know whether the officers who 
shot and killed Theodore Lawson were 
right or were wrong. I was not there. If 
the officers were right, they deserve to 
be exonerated in full. But a man is dead 
who was alive. And the countless hun- 
dreds and even thousands in this city who 
identify with Theodore Lawson are going 
to watch carefully the nature of the in- 
vestigation, the findings, and the pun- 
ishment, if any. Certainly there were spe- 
cial pressures existent on the spot at the 
time Theodore Lawson was shot. The 
special pressures may have called for 
special action. But those special pressures 
also demanded special restraint on the 
part of all involved, including the offi- 
cers. Any group of officials who sit in 
judgment in this case must recognize 
those facts. 

I know that Mayor Washington is 
deeply concerned about this matter. I 
know that he wants the fullest and fair- 
est possible judgment. I feel that those 
of us in this Congress who have a unique 
and special responsibility for the District 
of Columbia and to its citizens, what- 
ever their race, whatever their religion, 
whatever their economic circumstances, 
should demand that the investigation be 
full and open and absolutely fair. 

Whatever the decision of the Internal 
Division of the District of Colum- 
bia Police Department, when a life 
has been taken and the police are 
involved, there should be more than 
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an interdepartmental investigation. 
For the sake of all concerned, and 
in view of the immense stakes here in- 
volved, I urge Mayor Washington to turn 
this matter over to the District of Co- 
lumbia grand jury for an independent 
investigation and evaluation. This is the 
least that we of the Congress—deeply 
concerned not only about law and order 
in this great city, but also about the wel- 
fare of every single one of its citizens and 
their right to be free from arbitrary 
pressures—should demand. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, I wish to as- 
sociate myself with the remarks of the 
gentleman from Oregon [Mr. DELLEN- 
BACK], 

If we are to have justice in the country 
we must have justice in the District of 
Columbia and we must insist upon it in 
the Congress of the United States. I am 
glad the gentleman has taken an interest 
in this case. 


IRISH IMMIGRATION 


Mr. CAHILL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CAHILL. Mr. Speaker, I have in- 
troduced H.R. 18620, a bill to guarantee 
that natives of Ireland and all other 
countries begin the first year of our first- 
come, first-served immigration policy 
with an equal opportunity to qualify for 
admission to the United States. 

Experience with the 1965 act has 
shown that there are areas of difficulty 
and certain results which were not for- 
seen and which could not, on the basis 
of the information available in 1965, have 
been anticipated. The Irish, for example, 
will have little opportunity for admission 
during the next 2 years because of the 
carryover of heavy backlogs from other 
countries. My bill is designed to take 
care of these short run, temporary dis- 
locations in the pattern of immigration. 

The 1965 act provided that the 
changeover from the national origins 
quota system to a first-come, first- 
served basis would be a gradual, phase- 
out process. Countries with historically 
low quotas were permitted to use the 
unused immigrant visa numbers not 
currently needed by the countries with 
large quotas. These extra visa numbers, 
while not enlarging the maximum per- 
mitted admissions of 170,000 per year 
from the Eastern Hemisphere, enabled 
many countries such as Italy, Greece, 
Portugal, China, the Philippines, and 
India to send immigrants to the United 
States immediately in numbers far in 
excess of their old quotas. 

This temporary immigration pool sat- 
isfied practically all the previously back- 
logged immigration demand, but the 
new demand developed after 1965 far 
exceeded the estimates provided to us 
by the Department of State. 

The unforeseen and paradoxical result 
is that on July 1, 1968, when the first- 
come, first-served system became effec- 
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tive, the waiting lists are almost exclu- 
sively made up of natives from the over- 
subscribed previously restricted nations 
and represent a 2- to 3-year allotment. 
That is, for the next 2 or 3 years there 
will be very few visa numbers available 
to natives from Ireland and other north- 
ern European countries who only now 
have a reason to get on the waiting list. 

Members of Congress have been par- 
ticularly concerned with respect to 
the Irish, whom it is said are discrimi- 
nated against by the temporary and un- 
anticipated results of the manner in 
which the transitional features of the 
1965 act have been administered. 

The Immigration Subcommittee has 
also been approached by representatives 
of American corporations with foreign 
branches, hospitals, colleges, and univer- 
sities which are seriously threatened by 
the prospect of a 2- or 3-year wait be- 
fore urgently needed executives, teach- 
ers, scientists, doctors, engineers, and 
technicians can be admitted. Religious 
organizations are also complaining that 
it will be impossible to secure prompt ad- 
mission: of teachers, nuns, brothers, sis- 
ters, missionaries, and other necessary 
full-time religious workers because of the 
same temporary situation resulting from 
the unanticipated manner in which the 
transition provisions of the 1965 act have 
worked out. 

My bill will correct this unfortunate 
situation by providing for natives of Ire- 
land and other disadvantaged countries 
a pool of visas for immediate issuance. 
The pool will consist of approximately 
69,000 visa numbers left unused by those 
same disadvantaged countries during the 
last fiscal year. The numbers those na- 
tions did not need in fiscal 1968 will now 
be made available for those same coun- 
tries so that the intending immigrants 
can qualify promptly for visas rather 
than waiting 2 or 3 years. 

The visas from the pool will be allocat- 
ed on a first-come, first-served basis— 
not on a per country basis—to natives 
of any European country which did not 
use all its quota numbers in fiscal 1968. 
These are the disadvantaged individuals 
who, without this legislation, are at the 
end of the registration lists. There are 
the Irish, British, Germans, Scandina- 
vians, and others who now face a pe- 
riod of 2 or 3 years before they can 
achieve equal opportunity under our 
present law. 

Under H.R. 18620, the labor certifica- 
tion requirement is waived so that “new 
seed” immigrants may qualify. However, 
immigrants must meet every other test 
and qualification of our laws including 
the health tests and the security tests. 

This bill is designed to meet a tem- 
porary emergency. For the Irish, the 
Germans, the British and for others it 
will restore the balance and permit ad- 
mission to the United States promptly. It 
will right a wrong and provide new hope 
and equal opportunity for our traditional 
friends in Europe. 


L. B. J. SHOULD USE HOT LINE TO 
WARN KOSYGIN 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
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for 1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter, 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection 
to the request. of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, adminis- 
tration attitudes toward the ominous de- 
velopments in Eastern Europe have Alice 
in Wonderland overtones. At an hour 
when the full diplomatic and political 
weight of the Soviet Union is being 
brought to bear upon the weak and al- 
most defenseless nation of Czechoslo- 
vakia, the United States is welcoming 
direct flights to Moscow, urging the Sen- 
ate to ratify the nonproliferation treaty 
with the Soviet Union, and initiating 
arms control negotiations with the Rus- 
sians. The United States stands si- 
lently aside abandoning our 49-year-old 
commitment to the people of Czecho- 
slovakia. 

Our devotion to freedom and inde- 
pendence has been known to Eastern 
Europeans from the very beginning. The 
creation of an independent Czechoslo- 
vakian nation was one of President Wil- 
son’s 14 points at the Paris Peace Con- 
ference in 1919. The historic 1918 agree- 
ment that Czechs and Slovaks would 
unite to form a new nation was signed, 
not in Prague, but in Pittsburgh. Our 
country was the birthplace of the inde- 
pendence movement in Czechoslovakia. 
For more than 20 years it has been our 
policy to encourage the evolution of the 
more pragmatic, humane, and liberal ele- 
ments within the Communist world, And 
yet our policies at this time are actually 
retarding that development by placing 
our desire for cordial relations with Mos- 
cow ahead of the independence of the 
Czech nation. 

Certainly we must act and speak with 
care and wisdom, with respect to such 
delicate and sensitive developments. But 
this should not be misunderstood by the 
Soviet Union as indifference. If the So- 
viet Union is using political and diplo- 
matic maneuvers to crush the Dubcek 
government then we should be willing to 
use political and diplomatic initiatives of 
our own to stabilize it wherever possible. 

Therefore the administration should 
make it clear through private diplomatic 
channels that any Soviet military inter- 
vention would have the following results: 

First. It would cause profound outrage 
among the American people. 

Second. It would prevent the ratifica- 
tion of the Nuclear Nonproliferation 
Treaty. 

Third. It would preclude for the fore- 
seeable future other changes to limit the 
arms race—even risk its acceleration. 

Fourth. It would reverse the hopeful 
prospects for a relaxation of tensions in 
central Europe. 

Yesterday Secretary Rusk, at his back- 
ground conference for the press, an- 
nounced that lower level diplomatic rep- 
resentatives of the United States were 
informally calling the attention of So- 
viet diplomats to the effect on United 
States-Soviet relations of an armed Rus- 
sian intervention. Such a casual, muted 
overture hardly impresses anyone, cer- 
tainly not the Kremlin. A more force- 
ful and persuasive argument for Soviet 
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restraint would occur if the President 
directly warned Chairman Kosygin on 
the Moscow-Washington hot line that 
Soviet intervention will lead the world 
back to the hazards of the cold war. 
I have suggested this course of action in 
a wire to the President. 


NATIONAL TELEVISION NETWORKS 
CRUSADE AGAINST GUNS WHILE 
GLORIFYING SMOKING 


Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, yesterday 
I inserted in the Rxcon a copy of a letter 
which I addressed to the presidents of 
NBC, CBS, and ABC national television 
networks. At that time none had re- 
sponded to the inquiry in my letter, and 
I so stated in the Recorp. Yesterday 
afternoon, however, a response from Mr. 
Julian Goodman, president of NBC, was 
received in my office. I appreciate the fact 
that Mr. Goodman responded for NBC. 

My letter to the presidents of the na- 
tional TV networks observed that the 
electronic media were engaged in a con- 
certed crusade of railing against guns 
while at the same time they were glam- 
orizing and glorifying the smoking of 
cigarettes, especially by youth. 

I asked the presidents of NBC, CBS, 
and ABC to explain the rationale which 
permitted them to rail at guns yet 
glorify cigarette smoking when the evi- 
dence is clear that cigarette smoking 
shortens more lives, causes more damage 
and destruction, and costs more money 
than guns. 

Mr. Goodman answered, but his reply 
was not responsive. No response whatso- 
ever was made to my specific inquiry. 

The motivation of the news, commen- 
tary, documentary, and advertising pol- 
icy of NBC seems to be pecuniary profit— 
pure and simple. 

Slow death, human agony, damage, de- 
struction, and costs are not considera- 
tions which form the basis of the national 
media policy, ethics, or public service 
when profit is involved. 


REMEMBER THE “PUEBLO” 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
Americans are growing more and more 
concerned about. the fate of the U.S.S. 
Pueblo and her crew. As I have indicated 
on previous occasions, our citizens view 
the seizure of an American naval vessel 
on the high seas as an act of war. Not 
in 100 years has our fiag been forcibly 
lowered on a U.S. Navy ship. 

The wave of public indignation. is 
growing, and hopefully this will impress 
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on the President the necessity of taking 
strong action. Our people have listened 
for 6 long years to the arguments for 
defending South Vietnam, and before 
that South Korea, and before that Ber- 
lin. They are now tired of waiting for a 
cry to defend our own men in our own 
ship. 

It is time to stand up for America. The 
President should direct the Secretary of 
State to demand the immediate release 
of our ship and men, and alert the Sec- 
retary of Defense to back up that de- 
mand. The United States stands guard 
around the world protecting other na- 
tions and other peoples. It is time we take 
care of our own interests and our own 
citizens. 

A cartoon making the rounds says, 
“Remember the Alamo. Remember the 
Maine. Remember Pearl Harbor. Forget 
the Pueblo?” Well, the American people 
will not forget the Pueblo. They demand 
action and act we must. Those who 
would do less shame their American 
heritage. 


VOYAGEURS NATIONAL PARK IN 
MINNESOTA 


Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, this after- 
noon the seven other members of the 
Minnesota House delegation joined me 
in a nonpartisan effort, introducing leg- 
islation to authorize the establishment 
in northern Minnesota of a Voyageurs 
National Park. 

The objective of this legislation is to 
preserve a truly unique, nationally sig- 
nificant and magnificent natural re- 
source as an outstanding water-recrea- 
tion-oriented park. 

Clearly worthy of the high honor of 
national park status is this exceptional 
waterway system with its striking sce- 
nery and remarkable geology stretching 
throughout these contiguous bodies of 
water in a continuous movement and 
flow from Crane Lake to Rainy Lake, 
rich in the history and colorful folklore 
of the voyageurs whose bold pursuit of 
the fur trade opened the heartland of 
North America and propelled us onto 
the threshold of the industrial revolu- 
tion and modern commerce. 

I want to take this opportunity to ex- 
press my appreciation to the members 
of the delegation for the every coopera- 
tion and consideration they have given 
me throughout these past several 
months. 

Mr, Speaker, as is usual in issues of 
this kind, there has been considerable 
controversy in the discussion of the pros 
and cons of the park proposal, but I 
am confident that the built-in safe- 
guards and improvements which have 
been incorporated into this legislation 
will make this the best possible and the 
fairest national park proposal for our 
area, 

This bill is a product of the combined 
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best judgment of knowledgeable experts, 
after the fullest consideration was given, 
over a period of many months, to the 
many suggestions from individuals, vari- 
ous groups, county and State officials, 
and private enterprise. 

Furthermore, it means that now for 
the first time, the public will have a pre- 
cise, definite proposal describing the 
features of the park, and setting forth 
the terms and conditions under which the 
park would be established by law. From 
now on, as discussion of the park pro- 
posal continues, in the months ahead, 
everybody will be able to talk about the 
same proposition, the same boundaries, 
the same provisions of the law, rather 
than speculating about what the pro- 
posal might be. 

We have worked hard for the best pos- 
sible bill which would meet local needs 
and wishes as much as possible, and yet 
minimize any adverse effects upon the 
cabin owners, resorts, and other busi- 
nesses dependent upon the park area for 
their livelihood, and the wood products 
and paper industry, which would be af- 
fected the most—while at the same time 
meeting the criteria required for a na- 
tional park. 

Every effort possible has been made, 
and I pledge will continue to be made, to 
assure fair treatment to people now liv- 
ing and working within the park area 
and to avoid disturbing present use pat- 
terns as much as possible. 

In the long run, this Voyageurs Na- 
tional Park can—and I believe it will— 
bring the most good to the largest num- 
ber of people. 

It will be of significant economic bene- 
fit to the immediate area, as well as to 
northeastern Minnesota, the rest of the 
State, and will certainly serve in the na- 
tional interest. 

No hearings will be held during this 
session of Congress; the bill will expire 
automatically when Congress adjourns 
at the end of this year and will have to 
be reintroduced when the new Congress 
convenes next January. This will give 
people an opportunity to suggest further 
modifications, and of course there can 
be changes within reason. 

ACQUISITION ESTIMATED AT $21 MILLION: $14 
MILLION INVESTMENT PLANNED 

Park development plans will bring an 
investment of $14 million in Federal 
funds to northern Minnesota in visitor 
centers, campgrounds, boat marinas, hik- 
ing trails, snowmobile routes, picnic 
areas, and so forth, within the park over 
a 5-year period. Acquisition costs could 
go as high as $21 million, based on cur- 
rent estimates of land values, but could 
be less, depending upon how much State 
and Federal land could be exchanged for 
the private holdings, 

WILDLIFE-HUNTING STUDY TO BEGIN 

I have been working closely with the 
National Park Service and the U.S. Fish 
and Wildlife Service on the game man- 
agement problems involved in establish- 
ing the park, and am pleased to report 
that, at my direction, an agreement has 
been reached on a joint State-Federal 
wildlife management study which will 
get underway at once to provide precise, 
scientific information on the deer, ducks, 
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beaver, partridge, and other wildlife in 
the proposed park area. With this in- 
formation in hand, we will be in a good 
position to make basic decisions on 
whether hunting and trapping should 
continue and if so, under what condi- 
tions. Meanwhile, under the legislation I 
have introduced, hunting and trapping 
will be allowed to continue at least until 
the park is officially established. 
“Establishment” of a national park 
takes place when the Secretary of the In- 
terior has acquired sufficient land within 
park boundaries to begin the major de- 
velopments. This usually takes 3 to 5 
years after the bill becomes law. 
SAFEGUARDS LISTED 


Mr. Speaker, I especially want to point 
out that the bill includes a number of 
important “safeguards,” guaranteed by 
law to minimize as much as possible 
any adverse effects. 

Significant safeguards in the bill are: 

Resorts and cabin owners. The bill ex- 
empts 52 of 59 resort and commercial 
properties in the Kabetogama area from 
acquisition. 

The bill also exempts 25 of 29 resorts 
and most of the nearly 170 private cabins 
in the Crane Lake area from acquisition. 

Most of the park’s access points would 
be through existing resorts, which should 
give private enterprise a big economic 
boost and permit free access to the park. 

An unusual feature of the bill estab- 
lishes conditions under which resorts 
subject to acquisition may continue to 
operate on a concession basis under pri- 
vate management. 

No major increase in Federal land 
ownership: The bill opens the door for 
a three-way, private-State-Federal land 
exchange that would offer Boise Cascade 
State-held timberland comparable to 
their present holdings within an eco- 
nomical distance from their mill. By 
using public-private land exchange pro- 
cedures to the maximum and holding di- 
rect acquisition to a minium, Federal 
land ownership in the State of Minnesota 
would hardly be increased at all, and the 
counties’ tax base would scarcely be 
affected. 

Tax loss reimbursement: Further- 
more, Koochiching and St. Louis Coun- 
ties would be reimbursed by the Federal 
Government for any tax loss caused by 
land acquisition for park purposes. 

Park boundaries: The park boundaries 
would include the Kabetogama Penin- 
sula, Kabetogama Lake, and portions of 
Rainy, Namakan, and Sand Point Lakes, 
and lands and waters generally north of, 
but excluding Crane Lake. 

The total area of the park is 211,000 
acres, and includes 139,000 acres of land 
and 72,000 acres of water. 

This broadened park proposal will offer 
vacationers a wider range of recreational 
opportunities, while providing an addi- 
tional access to the park. It also shows 
the cooperation of the Federal Govern- 
ment in contributing a share of its hold- 
ings in the area along with the State and 
private interests to create a park which 
is designed for the greatest benefit for 
far more people over a long period of 
time. 

Motorboats and houseboats: The bill 
assures free use of park waters by all 
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types of water craft—large and small— 
including seaplanes, under virtually the 
same conditions as now exist. 

Snowmobiles: Year-round recreation- 
al use of the park is provided, including 
use of snowmobiles, under the same con- 
ditions as established by the State of 
Minnesota on its snowmobile trails 
system. 

Timber management for proper pres- 
ervation of the forest and to protect 
against fire, insects, or disease is assured. 

Safeguards for private property own- 
ers: Private property is to be acquired 
through negotiation, at fair market 
value, and the owner may retain the 
right of use and occupancy of the prop- 
erty for his lifetime or for an agreed- 
upon specific period of years. 

Hunting and trapping will continue 
until the park is officially established and 
thereafter in accordance with the rec- 
ommendations of the wildlife study men- 
tioned earlier. 

Mr. Speaker, at this point I submit for 
the Recorp the following summary of the 
bill to authorize the establishment of the 
Voyageurs National Park: 

SUMMARY OF LEGISLATIVE PROPOSAL, VOYA- 
GEURS NATIONAL PARK, JULY 1968 

After many years of study, legislation is 
being introduced to authorize the establish- 
ment of the “Voyageurs National Park“, in 
Minnesota, to preserve, for the inspiration 
and enjoyment of present and future gen- 
erations, the outstanding scenery, geological 
conditions and waterway system which con- 
stituted a part of the historic route of the 
Voyageurs who contributed significantly to 
the opening of the northwestern United 
States, 

LEGISLATIVE INTENT 

It is the intention of this legislation to 
focus national attention on the magnificent 
resources of this section of Minnesota which 
are clearly worthy of the honor afforded by 
National Park status, while at the same time 
taking into account the multiplicity of in- 
dividual objections experience has shown 
should be recognized and, if at all possible, 
accommodated. 

RESORTS AND HOMES EXCLUDED 

The bill provides for a park which will 
consist of lands and waters as shown on an 
Official boundary map of the National Park 
Service, which must be available for public 
inspection, (Sec. 101). The boundaries have 
been most carefully drawn and include, gen- 
erally, the Kabetogama peninsula, Lake Ka- 
betogama, portions of Rainy, Namakan, and 
Sand Point Lakes, and lands and waters 
north of, but not including, Crane Lake. 
Boundaries have been so drawn as to exclude 
fifty-two of fifty-nine resorts in the Kabeto- 
gama area, twenty-five of twenty-nine in 
the Crane Lake area and a majority of the 
private homes bordering these areas, 

ESTABLISHMENT OF THE PARK 

Enactment of this bill into law will not, in 
and of itself, create the park. Establishment 
of the park will only take place when the 
Secretary of the Interior determines that 
sufficient interests in lands have been ac- 
quired for administration in accordance with 
the Act. (Sec. 101). It should be noted that 
there may be one or two years lag between 
the time a bill is introduced and the time 
it is enacted, and two or more years between 
enactment and acquisition of such interests 
as would warrant establishment. Prior to 
establishment of the park there will be no 
alteration of present use patterns. After es- 
tablishment there may be some, 


HUNTING AND TRAPPING 


Until the park is established, hunting and 
trapping will continue as at present (Sec. 
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801(b)). A study and survey of wildlife will 
be conducted during the entire period fol- 
lowing introduction of the bill in order to 
determine the nature of game management 
which may be required after establishment 
of the park. 

ADMINISTRATION AFTER ESTABLISHMENT 

Administration is, generally, to be in ac- 
cordance with the National Park Service’s 
usual authority to administer such as area, 
including that of contracting with conces- 
sioners to provide for facilities the Secretary 
deems n to accommodate visitors 
(Sec. 301 (a)). 

FEES 

Fees are to be collected in accordance with 
existing law which, at present, provides an 
exemption from charges for the following: 
(a) Use of waters; (b) Property owners, 
lessees, and life tenants going to and from 
their property. S 

FISHING 

Both commercial and sport fishing will be 
permitted in accordance with the laws of the 
State of Minnesota (Sec. 302 (a)) with special 

tion given to the resources of Shoepac 
Lake (Sec. 302 (b)). 
TIMBER MANAGEMENT 


Commercial timber operations will not be 
continued. However, timber will be managed 
so as to control insects or diseases, and to 
conserve the natural and scenic qualities of 
the park (Sec. 301 (c)). 

WINTER USE OF PARK 


The bill contemplates year-round use of 
the park, and winter uses including snow- 
mobile operations are authorized (Sec. 303). 

BOATING 

Appropriate use by all types of watercraft, 
including houseboats, runabouts, canoes, 
sailboats, fishing boats and cabin cruisers, 
may be provided for. (Sec. 303). 

SEAPLANES 


It is not expected that land based aircraft 
will be accommodated within the park. How- 
ever, seaplane use is expected and authorized. 
(Sec. 303). 


WATER LEVELS AND USE 


The two Treaties (Webster-Ashburton; 
Root-Bryce) which have special applicability 
to the area, one dealing with use of waters 
and the other concerned with water levels, 
are specifically re as continuing in 
full force and effect. (Sec. 304). 

ROADS 

While roads to the area will remain the 
responsibility of the State, roads within the 
area are the responsibility of the Secretary. 
Accordingly, he would be authorized to con- 
struct such roads as are n within the 
park to assure adequate access. (Sec. 305). 

LAND ACQUISITION PROCEDURES 

Within the established boundaries, the 
Secretary of the Interior is authorized to 
acquire lands and interests therein, princi- 
pally by negotiation, at the fair market 
value. (Sec. 201). Another method which 
can be utilized is exchange of Federal lands 
administered by the Secretary outside the 
boundaries of the park, for non-Federal 
lands within the boundaries. (Sec. 201(b)). 
There are 88,000 acres of such Federal lands 
in Minnesota which might be available for 
the purposes of exchange, principally with 
Boise-Cascade which owns approximately 
49,000 acres within the proposed park. 

PRIVATE PROPERTY RIGHTS 

The full use and enjoyment of private 
property will continue until it is acquired, 
(Sec. 301(e)), with retained interests by 
certain owners and lessees providing for con- 
tinued use of property by the owner, or a 
purchaser from him, for the term retained. 
RETAINED INTERESTS BY OWNERS AND LESSEES 

Owners of noncommercial residential 


dwellings, under construction prior to enact- 
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ment of the legislation, have the absolute 
right to remain for their life (or their 
spouse’s), or for a term of twenty-five years. 
(Sec. 202(a)). Thus, the Secretary will pay 
to them the value of their property, reduced 
by the value of whatever right of occupancy 
is kept by the owner. 

Similarly, lessees of State owned lands 
who have erected noncommercial, recrea- 
tional buildings on leased lands prior to en- 
actment of the legislation, will have a paral- 
lel right to remain after conveyance of State 
lands to the United States. This will be for 
the shorter of the average useful life of the 
improvement on the land, or 10 years. 
(Sec. 202 (b)). 

TERMINATION OF RETAINED INTERESTS 

Both types of retained interests are sub- 
ject to termination in only two instances: 

1. If the use and occupancy is exercised in 
a manner inconsistent with the purposes of 
the park; or 

2. If the Secretary determines that the 
property is required for proper administra- 
tion of the park. 

Since boundaries have already been drawn 
to account for administrative needs, it is not 
expected that the second alternative would 
be utilized. In either case, however, the Sec- 
retary must tender the fair market value of 
the remaining interest to the owner or lessee, 
on termination. (Sec. 202 (c). 

RESORT ACQUISITION 

As indicated previously, the drawing of the 
boundaries excluded almost all private re- 
sorts so as to afford private enterprise the 
opportunity to continue to provide services 
for visitors to the park. As a result, a sub- 
stantial number of points of entry to the 
park would be provided by these resorts for 
their patrons. The bill, however, makes abso- 
lutely clear those resorts that are within the 
boundaries and that will be acquired. (Sec. 
203(a)). The resort owners will, however, be 
given a preference as to concession contracts 
if the Secretary decides that visitor accom- 
modations are necessary at their locations. 
(Sec. 208 (b)). 

PAYMENT FOR RECREATIONAL VALUE OF BOISE- 
CASCADE LANDS 

If the State of Minnesota should negotiate 
an exchange with timber companies to ac- 
quire their lands within the park, with values 
based upon timbering worth, the Secretary 
can pay the timber companies an amount 
equal to the difference between this value 
and any higher value, if any, of their lands 
for recreational purposes. This must be an 
inherent value for recreational purposes, and 
not merely attributable to the authorization 
of the park. 

TAX LOSS REIMBURSEMENT 


The remaining provision dealing with ad- 
ministration is concerned with the tempo- 
rary, partial loss of tax revenues due to Fed- 
eral land acquisition. Though the presence 
of a National Park generally results in an 
overall economic benefit to an area, there 
may be an intermediate period of tax loss to 
the locality. To partially make up this loss, 
the Secretary is authorized to provide for the 
payment of real property tax losses caused by 
Federal acquisition of tax-producing real es- 
tate, for a period of five years (Sec. 306). 

GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that all Members may have permission 
to extend their remarks at this point in 
the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Min- 
nesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, I am pleased 
to join in this bipartisan effort to create 
a national park for the State of Min- 
nesota, the Voyageurs National Park, 
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which this bill would authorize. I think 
it is significant that all eight Minnesota 
Members of Congress have joined in this 
common effort to advance the cause of 
conservation and tourism. Surely, there 
are few projects in the recent history 
of Minnesota which are as important to 
the future of not only the State of 
Minnesota but to the entire north central 
part of the Nation. The area selected 
along the northern border of Minnesota, 
a region of glittering clear, blue lakes 
and beautiful green forests is one of the 
great natural beauty spots in the Na- 
tion. 

Voyageurs National Park, embracing 
some 164,000 acres of which about 60,000 
are water, will save this virgin land for 
the enjoyment and appreciation of Amer- 
icans yet unborn. The park site offers 
to potential visitors the world of the now 
vanished voyageur, preserved almost in- 
tact from the days of the fur trader and 
the brave American Indian. This brings 
to a successful culmination a project 
which has been considered since 1891 
when the Minnesota State Legislature 
petitioned the Federal Government to 
set aside some land along the wild and 
beautiful border between the State of 
Minnesota and Canada as a national 
park. 

Although the Congress never acted, the 
idea has lived in the minds of dedicated 
individuals who now deserve the grati- 
tude of all Minnesotans as well as the 
millions of Americans who will eventual- 
ly visit this untouched gem of nature. 

Mr. Speaker, not only will this pre- 
serve for all time one of the areas which 
catches America as it was hundreds of 
years ago, but it will be a tremendous 
spur to touristry. Economists from the 
University of Minnesota, Duluth branch, 
have estimated that within 10 years after 
its establishment, tourist spending each 
year at resorts, motels, and hotels would 
double from $2 million to more than $4 
million. It is estimated that 5 years after 
the establishment of the park it would 
attract about 1,300,000 visitors a year. I 
have long been active in the promotion 
of touristry in southeastern Minnesota 
and have become acutely aware of the 
vast potential of this industry. No other 
single industry in the State of Minnesota 
has as great potential as touristry. 

So it is with eager anticipation and 
great personal satisfaction that I join 
with my distinguished fellow Minne- 
sotans in the Congress to introduce this 
bill to authorize the establishment of the 
Voyageurs National Park. 

Mr. LANGEN. Mr. Speaker, I am to- 
day joining with the entire Minnesota 
congressional delegation in introducing a 
bill to create the Voyageurs National 
Park in northern Minnesota. 

Located in one of the most beautiful 
areas of our Nation, it is one of the few 
expanses of America that remains in 
essentially its natural, unspoiled condi- 
tion. To create such a national park 
would be to preserve this area for all 
Americans, present and future. It would 
not only be preserved for its esthetic 
value, but would provide needed addi- 
tional recreational facilities for a rap- 
idly growing U.S. population. 

This proposal would create a national 
park composed of 211,000 acres including 
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139,000 acres of land and 72,000 acres of 
water. Year round recreational use would 
be maintained, ranging from unlimited 
free use of park waters for boating in 
the summer to the use of snowmobile 
trails during Minnesota’s invigorating 
winter season. 

Mr. Speaker, we have taken special 
pains to hammer out a bill that would 
serve the best interests of the people now 
living in the area of the proposed park 
as well as the future interests of all 
Americans. Attention was paid to mini- 
mizing any adverse effects upon cabin 
owners, resorts, and other businesses de- 
pendent upon the park area for their 
livelihood, and the wood products and 
paper industry that uses the timber. 

Most of the resort, commercial, and 
private cabin properties are exempt from 
Federal acquisition, and most of the 
park’s access points would be through 
existing resorts, giving private enter- 
prise a boost while providing free access 
to the park by the public. Even the re- 
sorts subject to acquisition could con- 
tinue to operate on a concession basis, 
and private property owners would not 
only be paid a fair market value for their 
holdings, but would retain the right of 
use and occupancy of the property 
throughout their lifetimes. 

This bill provides for reimbursement 
to counties faced with a tax loss, and 
further provides for land exchanges be- 
tween private owners, the State, and the 
Federal Government to keep county tax 
bases and commercially used timber 
holdings near their present levels. 

I believe the addition of Voyageurs 
to our national park system will bring 
the greatest possible benefit to the area 
affected and the entire Nation. 

Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to join with my Minnesota col- 
leagues in the introduction of this pro- 
posal to authorize the establishment of 
Voyageurs National Park. It represents 
months of study and planning, and I 
think may be the best possible effort to 
recognize and protect private and State 
interests while at the same time provid- 
ing a unique national park facility. With 
establishment of this, the first and only 
national park in the State of Minnesota, 
the tourist economy of our entire State 
should be enhanced. 

We realize that our park bill will not 
become law this year because of the im- 
pending adjournment of the Congress. 
However, the introduction of our bill 
provides all concerned with a working 
tool for study and possible modification 
looking toward reintroduction of the bill 
in the next Congress when everyone will 
be in a position to take part in committee 
hearings. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to join with all other members 
of the Minnesota congressional delega- 
tion in introducing today legislation to 
establish a Voyageurs National Park in 
northern Minnesota. 

This 211,000-acre park encompasses 
some of the most scenic and historical 
water and land in the entire United 
States. Stretching along the Canadian 
border, the area is a magnificent pano- 
rama of lakes and streams, cliffs, islands, 
beaches, in a truly wilderness setting. 

The park area, consisting of 139,000 
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acres of land and 72,000 acres of water, 
would be a unique recreational area pro- 
viding year-around facilities for camp- 
ing, fishing, boating, snowmobiling, hik- 
ing, nature study, skating, cross-country 
skiing and other means of outdoor 
relaxation. 

The proposed national park embraces 
one of the most important segments of 
18th- and 19th-century exploration in 
North America. As the National Park 
Service said in a recent study: 

The voyageurs’ travels left one decisive 
imprint. on the map of North America, At 
one time or another France, England, and 
the United States had claimed the Quetico- 
Superior region. When the Webster-Ash- 
burton Treaty of 1842 firmly established the 
international boundary, it drew the line 
along the Pigeon River route from Lake Su- 
perior to Lake of the Woods, which is defined 
as the “customary waterway” of the voy- 
ageur. 

Voyageurs National Park will create 
for the visitor the setting which the 
voyagers of old traveled. It is an exciting 
proposal and I am most hopeful that all 
members of Congress will thoroughly ac- 
quaint themselves with it during the 
course of our congressional deliberations. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM FOR 
WEEK OF JULY 22 


Mr, GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, I 
take this time for the purpose of asking 
the distinguished majority leader the 
program for the remainder of this week 
and the schedule for next. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD, I yield to the 
gentleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. ALBERT. In response to the in- 
quiry of our distinguished friend, we have 
completed the legislative business for the 
week and will ask to go over on the an- 
nouncement of the program for next 
week. We are announcing the program 
for Monday and the balance of the week 
as follows: 

Monday is District Day with six Dis- 
trict bills as follows: 

H.R. 15678, to increase the salaries of 
judges of the District of Columbia courts; 

S. 1224, to establish a Register of Blind 
Persons; 

S. 3456, disorderly conduct prosecu- 
tions in the District of Columbia; 

S. 1532, bonding requirements of Dis- 
trict of Columbia government contracts; 

S. 1228, District of Columbia Hospital- 
Medical Facilities Construction Act; and 

H.R. 18248, school fares in the District 
of Columbia. 

Continuing on Monday and the bal- 
ance of the week with the following: 

ELR. 17735, State Firearms Control As- 
sistance Act of 1968—continue consid- 
eration; 

H.R. 15067, Higher Education Amend- 
ments of 1968—open rule, 2 hours of de- 
bate; 

H.R. 15198, employer contributions for 
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joint industry promotion—open rule, 1 
hour of debate; 

H.R. 18249, to amend the Food Stamp 
Act of 1964—open rule, 1 hour of debate; 

H.R. 17126, extension of Food and Agri- 
culture Act of 1965—open rule, 2 hours 
of debate; 

H.R. 18706, District of Columbia ap- 
propriation bill, fiscal year 1969; 

Military construction appropriation 
bill, fiscal year 1969; 

H.R. 18707, Department of Defense ap- 
propriation bill, fiscal year 1969; 

H.R. 12843, to provide for a National 
Eye Institute—open rule, 1 hour of de- 
bate; 

H.R. 15757, Health Manpower Act of 
1968—open rule, 1 hour of debate; 

H.R. 15890, additional positions in cen- 
tral executive agencies—open rule, 1 
hour of debate; 

H.R. 11618, to prevent the importation 
of endangered species of fish or wildlife— 
open rule, 1 hour of debate; making in 
order the committee substitute for pur- 
pose of amendment; 

H.R. 17685, supplemental air transpor- 
tation—open rule, 1 hour of debate; 

S. 2269, Fishermen’s Protective Act of 
1967—open rule, 1 hour of debate; and 

S. 633, Foreign Service Information 
Officer Corps—open rule, 1 hour of de- 
bate. 

This announcement is made subject 
to the usual reservation that conference 
reports may be brought up at any time 
and any further program may be an- 
nounced later. 

In addition to that, the distinguished 
chairman of the Committee on Armed 
Services, the gentleman from South 
Carolina [Mr. Rivers], has advised that 
he will ask to bring up under unanimous 
consent certain bills which were unani- 
mously reported by his committee. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. That is on 
Monday? 

Mr. ALBERT. At some time during 
next week. There is no specific time set. 
The bills are as follows: 

S. 3495, to authorize the Secretary of 
the Army to release certain use restric- 
tions on a tract of land at Camp Dodge, 
Iowa, in order that such land may be 
used as a site for the construction of 
buildings or other improvements for the 
Iowa Law Enforcement Academy; 

H.R. 6729, to amend the Dependents 
Assistance Act of 1950 in order to make 
members of the Reserve and National 
Guard ordered to active duty for train- 
ing for periods of 30 days or more eligible 
for quarters allowances and to make al- 
lotments—amended; 

H.R. 13720, to amend title 37, United 
States Code, to modify requirements nec- 
essary to establish entitlement to incen- 
tive pay for members of submarine op- 
erational command staffs serving on sub- 
marines during underway operations; 

H.R. 14711, to authorize the Secretary 
of the Army to quitclaim certain real 
property in Muscogee County, Ga.; 

H.R. 15268, to authorize the Secretary 
of Defense to lend certain Army, Navy, 
and Air Force equipment and provide 
certain services to the Boy Scouts of 
America for use in the 1969 National 
Jamboree, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 15864, to provide for the opera- 
tion of the William Langer Jewel Bear- 
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ing Plant at Rolla, N. Dak., and for other 
purposes—amended; 

H.R. 16254, to amend title 10, United 
States Code, relating to the authorized 
strengths and grades for certain medi- 
cal, dental, veterinary, medical service, 
and biomedical sciences officers of the 
armed forces; 

H.R. 17780, to direct the Secretary of 
Defense to pay the special pay author- 
ized under section 310 of title 37, United 
States Code, to certain members of the 
uniformed services held captive in North 
Korea—amended; and 

H.R. 18146, to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to correct an inequity af- 
fecting officers of the Supply Corps and 
Civil Engineer Corps of the Navy. 

Mr. Speaker, the Members well know 
that we do have a long program. Some 
of these bills may be disposed of by 
being called up under a rule and some 
of them may not be reached. But we do 
want the House to be on notice that 
they will be brought up if they are 
reached, and other matters will be dis- 
posed of as expeditiously as possible in 
our effort to complete the program, 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. One other 
question: Will the bills be called up in 
the order in which they are listed? 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, if the dis- 
tinguished minority leader will yield fur- 
ther, it is generally the intention to dis- 
pose of them in the order listed but, of 
course, we retain the right to change 
the program later, as is the custom. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. On Monday 
next, which is District Day, will the Dis- 
trict bills be called up before continuing 
the debate on the gun control bill? 

Mr. ALBERT. The District Day bills 
will come up first on Monday. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Now, may I 
ask one other question. Are there any 
conference reports contemplated on 
Monday? 

Mr. ALBERT. I do not know of any 
at this time, but conference reports are 
always in order. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. What about 
the possibility of a meeting on next Sat- 
urday? 

Mr. ALBERT. If the distinguished 
gentleman will yield further, I would 
like, with the gentleman’s indulgence, to 
defer commenting upon that until some- 
time next week. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. We certainly 
can count on working on Friday? 

Mr. ALBERT. Oh, there will be no 
question about our working on Friday. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. I thank the 
distinguished majority leader. 


ADJOURNMENT TO MONDAY NEXT 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the House 
adjourn today it adourn to meet on 
Monday next. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, and I hope I shall not 
have to object, am I to understand that 
this will be the program for the next 2 
weeks or for just 1 week? 

Mr, ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, if the gen- 
tleman from Iowa will yield under his 
reservation of objection, the gentleman 
will note that the bills are listed for next 
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week. But I do not wish to deceive the 
gentleman with respect to this matter. 
If any of these bills take the normal 
amount of time that we might expect, 
we will not reach all of them. I think it 
is that simple. But should some of them 
be considered expeditiously, we would like 
to have the House on notice that all of 
these bills are in order for consideration 
next week. 

Mr. GROSS. I commend the distin- 
guished majority leader upon the work 
schedule which has been announced. 
However, you have a rather heavy pro- 
gram listed. For instance, there is sched- 
uled the Department of Defense appro- 
priation bill. Certainly it will take some 
time during which to consider that bill 
because there are some very heavy ex- 
penditures of funds involved in it. 

Mr. ALBERT. The gentleman from 
Iowa is correct. 

Mr. GROSS. Have we not reached the 
point in this session when the gentle- 
man can give us some information as to 
what we might reasonably expect by way 
of sine die adjournment or a recess of 
the Congress. 

Mr. ALBERT. I am glad that the gen- 
tleman from Iowa has brought up that 
question, because the distinguished mi- 
nority leader is here. The Speaker made 
an announcement to the press this morn- 
ing that it is our intention to adjourn 
the House at the close of business on 
Friday, August 2, until September 4. In 
other words, we will be in recess or ad- 
journment through that entire period of 
time and reassemble on September 4. 

Mr. GROSS. So that sine die adjourn- 
moai as of August 2 or 3 is definitely 
out? 

Mr. ALBERT. I think the gentleman 
could almost answer that question 
himself. 

Mr. GROSS. Under ordinary circum- 
stances I would thank the gentleman for 
his response, but I must express my dis- 
appointment on that score. 

Mr. ALBERT. I am disappointed too, 
2 I think we should plan on a later 

ate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Speaker, re- 
serving the right to object, the gentle- 
man from Michigan, the distinguished 
minority leader a moment ago inquired as 
to whether or not the District bills would 
be considered prior to the resumption of 
the debate on the gun control legislation 
under the 5-minute rule and the distin- 
guished majority leader replied that this 
was the case. 

I would like to inquire further as to the 
intention of the House to complete and 
have a final vote on Monday on the gun- 
control legislation? 

I ask this because this is the third 
week now when we have had about six 
or seven different schedules and it is 
practically impossible to make plans and 
we do not know what we are doing. 

It seems to me that we need an answer 
finally after 2 weeks of confusion. 

Mr, ALBERT. If the gentleman will 
yield, the question my distinguished 
friend asks is one within the jurisdiction 
of the House itself. We intend, as the 
District business is privileged and has 
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the highest privilege, on Monday to take 
up the District business, and then to pro- 
ceed when the District business is dis- 
posed of, with the consideration of the 
gun bill. How long that will take I would 
not presume to be able to answer. That 
is something within the discretion of 
the House, not within that of any Mem- 
ber, nor even the chairman of the com- 
mittee nor the leadership. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. The House was 
led to believe that we would be in session 
tomorrow to finish this legislation. This 
is the second week that we have failed 
to complete this legislation, and we start 
and then stop again, and then start up 
again. Some of the Members need to 
make plans. We have certain commit- 
ments that we have to meet, and we 
are unable to fulfill them. It just seems 
to me that it is not within the discretion 
of the House because the House itself 
has had very little to do with the changes 
in schedules which have been made. 

Mr. ALBERT. If the gentleman will 
yield further, this House has had every- 
thing to do with how long it takes to 
dispose of legislation, and that is the 
reason why I cannot give him definitive 
answers. 

We do undertake as best we can to 
alert the House of the situation when we 
might meet on a Saturday, and we 
thought that we might, but it became 
evident some time ago that we might not 
be able to finish the gun bill tomorrow, 
and it became evident that we were not 
going to be able to adjourn sine die on 
August 2 or August 3, so there was less 
pressure for a Saturday meeting than 
there had been prior to our determina- 
tion that it would be impossible to ad- 
journ sine die in early August. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Then if I may 
proceed further under my reservation 
of objection, in view of what the gentle- 
man has just said, that it became evident 
that the gun control bill could not be 
finished on Saturday, do I understand 
that to mean that we still cannot finish 
on Monday because Monday is another 
workday, even a shorter workday with 
the District legislation to be considered, 
than would be Saturday? 

Mr. ALBERT. In my judgment it will 
not be, but I cannot bind the House. The 
House might act quickly. 

But the main consideration—and I 
will have to repeat myself in answering 
the gentleman—was that we had hoped 
for a sine die adjournment, but then it 
became evident that we could not achieve 
it by August 2. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Speaker, I 
withdraw my reservation of objection. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I reserve 
the right to object, to propound an in- 
quiry to the distinguished gentleman, 
my friend from Oklahoma, the majority 
leader. 

First, I would like to associate myself 
with the remarks of the gentleman from 
Iowa about his disappointment about the 
sine die adjournment prior to the politi- 
cal conventions. 

As Ihave repeatedly stated, Mr. Speak- 
er, I can see no good to come from a re- 
assembling of the Congress after the 
political conventions, and between that 
and the election, because all we are going 
to be hearing in this Congress, in both 
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Chambers, in my humble judgment, is 
a political debate, and these Chambers 
will furnish the forum for that purpose. 

Iam very much disappointed. 

The Committee on Rules started out 
some several weeks ago to pave the way 
for this adjournment, and expedited 
business, and I am very sorry, but I do 
understand and sympathize with the 
leadership in view of the fact that they 
do not control solely and unilaterally the 
adjournment of the Congress, and we are 
dependent upon the other body. But 
realizing now the facts of life, may I in- 
quire of my distinguished friend what 
he has, and what the leadership has in 
mind, and what the administration has 
in mind, insofar as the gentleman can 
inform us, about what we propose to do 
when we come back here in Septem- 
ber after the recess? Are we going into 
new fields, new legislation, or is it the 
intention of the leadership to wind up 
the balance of the business and then ad- 
journ sine die? 

Mr. ALBERT. I can only partially an- 
swer the gentleman. 

It is the hope of the leadership to ad- 
journ sine die as soon as possible. I am 
not in a position to give the gentleman 
a recitation of particulars as to bills that 
might be considered when we come back. 

Mr. COLMER. I thank the gentleman 
for his reply and for his indulgence and 
permitting me to get off my mind some- 
thing that bothers me very much. 

But let me express again the hope— 
and I wish I were in the position to ex- 
press perhaps a warning—that the Con- 
gress, that is the membership of the 
Congress as I sense it, are against open- 
ing up the field for all these new 
programs particularly in view of the posi- 
tion in which we find ourselves finan- 
cially. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield to me to comment on 
that? 

Mr. COLMER. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. ALBERT. If I were chairman of 
the Committee on Rules and my com- 
mittee had decided on instructions as it 
did to be effective July 9, I would feel I 
was in a pretty good position to make the 
statement that a lot of new things will 
not be opened up. 

Mr. COLMER. I thank the gentleman 
for his encouragement. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLMER. I yield to the distin- 
guished gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. In looking 
over the proposed program for next 
week, it is a very heavy program and you 
could almost say that it was a 2-week 
program when you bear in mind that 
conference reports may also be consid- 
ered, and other matters. 

As I recollect, it includes most of the 
proposals the Committee on Rules had 
granted a rule for prior to, or at the last 
meeting. So if the Committee on Rules 
stands firm and we consider and handle 
this legislative schedule, I cannot see 
where there will be much coming out of 
the Committee on Rules and thus coming 
to the floor of the House after Septem- 
ber 4. 

Mr. COLMER. I would just like to add 
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my congratulations and express the ap- 
preciation to the distinguished minority 
leader which I just expressed to the ma- 
jority leader. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. I thank the 
gentleman from Mississippi. We on this 
side will cooperate. 

Mr. COLMER. I thank the gentleman 
very much. 

Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my reserva- 
tion of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 


DISPENSING WITH BUSINESS IN 
ORDER UNDER THE CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY RULE 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the business in 
order under the calendar Wednesday 
rule on Wednesday next be dispensed 
with. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 


GUN LEGISLATION 


Mr. SCHWEIKER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCHWEIKER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
indeed pleased that by the action of the 
House here this afternoon we have taken 
steps to assure that the major impact 
of this legislation will be aimed at the 
criminal element. By adoption of the 
Poff amendment, with language similar 
to that which I have been calling for, we 
have taken an important step to dis- 
courage the illegitimate use of guns. 

When the Judiciary Committee re- 
ported this bill, I announced my support 
of it. But I cautioned at that time that 
every attempt should be made to 
strengthen it to provide mandatory 
stiffer penalties for those convicted of 
using or unlawfully carrying a firearm 
in the commission of a crime. 

Repeatedly since 1963 I have called for 
enactment of additional firearms legis- 
lation which, while not being unduly re- 
strictive on law-abiding citizens, would 
be effective. 

I strongly supported the legislation re- 
cently passed by the House to ban inter- 
state sale of handguns. But it is not 
sufficient. The successful attempt to 
strengthen today’s bill will aim its major 
effect at the criminal element by impos- 
ing mandatory stiffer penalties on those 
convicted of unlawfully carrying or us- 
ing a gun during commission of a crime. 

The Poff amendment which the House 
has attached to the bill this afternoon 
will require a mandatory prison sentence 
of between 1 and 10 years for anyone 
convicted of a Federal felony in which 
a gun was used or illegally carried. The 
sentence cannot be suspended and must 
run in addition to, and not during, the 
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sentence for the crime which was com- 
mitted. 

The typical sportsman has a proud and 
responsible record of gun safety and sup- 
port of hunting regulations. It is not un- 
reasonable to impose similar restrictions 
on all citizens with the major impact of 
this new legislation aimed at the crim- 
inal element. 


THE UNITED STATES-RUMANIAN 
AGREEMENT ON AMERICAN AID 
FOR CONSTRUCTION OF A NU- 
CLEAR POWERPLANT 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. MAT- 
SUNAGA). Under previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
ASHBROOK] is recognized for 60 minutes. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, lately 
the administration seems to have taken 
new steps to implement its bridgebuild- 
ing policy and disarm this country emo- 
tionally and psychologically against the 
Communist danger. Vice President 
HUMPHREY speaks of the need to replace 
our policy of “containment and con- 
frontation” but by a policy of “recon- 
ciliation and cooperation” with the So- 
viet Union and the East European Com- 
munist governments. Apparently this is 
not just election propaganda because the 
Johnson administration just signed an 
agreement which certainly is not in the 
national interest and extends our most 
advanced nuclear technical knowhow 
for the construction of an industrial 
atomic plant to a Communist country 
allied against us with Soviet Russia in 
the Warsaw Pact—Rumania. 

As reported by the New York Times 
of July 9 and endorsed in the editorial 
of the same paper on July 12 we agreed 
to expand the exchange of scientists for 
the theoretical and practical problems, 
including cooperation in the nuclear 
field and to consider financial aid for the 
erection of a nuclear powerplant in that 
Communist country. 

Not only do we act ill advisedly as 
far as our military security is concerned 
but we pre rewarding a regime onerous 
even in Eastern European terms as far 
as internal dictatorship is concerned. 
Less than a year ago Richard Reston of 
the Los Angeles Times described the re- 
gime as the most Stalinist, oppressive re- 
gime in Eastern Europe except for East- 
ern Germany and later dispatches by 
David Binder of the New York Times— 
June 23, 1968—also speak of constant 
harassment and oppression of the Hun- 
garian minority. Nothing has occurred 
lately to end the regimentation and lack 
of human and civil rights for the average 
citizen in Rumania nor did the suppres- 
sion of the economic and cultural life of 
the national minorities cease to exist. 

The agreement only relieves the Soviet 
Union from fulfilling its obligation to 
provide this technical know-how and 
funds to Rumania and concentrate more 
on “loyal” satellites like Poland and 
Hungary. The latter have already re- 
ceived Soviet promise and an agreement 
has been reached for a nuclear plant. 

Another feature of the agreement is 
that American scientists will cooperate 
in the construction of the reactor with 
Soviet scientists, a development which 
will benefit not only the Communist Ru- 
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manians but the Soviet Russians them- 
selves. 

Today I am joining my colleagues in 
speaking on this subject. I insert in the 
Recorp an article by Prof. Z. Michael 
Szaz, which has appeared in the Wash- 
ington Report of the American Security 
Council earlier, entitled “Our New Ru- 
manian Communist ‘Friends’ ”: 


Our NEw RUMANIAN COMMUNIST “FRIENDS” 
(By Dr. Zoltan Michael Szaz) 


(Eprror’s Nore.—Guest editor, Dr. Zoltan 
Michael Szaz is Associate Professor of History 
and Political Science at Seton Hall Univer- 
sity.) 

Currently, Communist Rumanta's policies 
are praised by the State Department as the 
fruit of “active coexistence” and as evidence 
of the distintegration of the Soviet Empire in 
East Central Europe. Even an anti-Commu- 
mist Congressman such as the Hon. Paul 
Findley suggests that as a reward Rumania 
should be granted a most favored nation 
clause in trade. 

Disagreements on tactics and policy toward 
the Arab states, disarmament, Soviet cul- 
tural penetration and multilateral economic 
planning within Comecon, cordial Ruma- 
nian-Chinese relations and recent non- 
attendance of Soviet-satellite conferences on 
Germany and the Middle East are cited as 
expressions of anti-Soviet nationalism of 
Rumania. In view of the April 1966 state- 
ment of the Rumanian Communist Party 
and the May 7, 1967 remarks of Party Secre- 
tary Nicolae Ceaucescu, in the official Party 
paper, it is argued that Rumania, rather than 
Yugoslav, policy approacher neutralism while 
abolition of compulsory. Russian language 
instruction in the schools is presented as 
proof of anti-Soviet attitude. Rumanian will- 
ingness to expand economic ties with the 
West (the Western share in Rumanian trade 
grew from 25% in 1958 to 35% in 1966) is 
also welcomed. 

It is correct to say that Rumanian nation- 
alism is on the rise, The Polish and Hun- 
garian revolts of 1956 and Khrushehev's ac- 
ceptance of Tito’s separate road to ‘socialism’ 
have shaken the determination of the East 
European Stalinist leaders to insist on “pro- 
letarian internationalism”. National pride 
and anti-Russian emotions, reinforced by 
Soviet abuse of the peoples and forced Rus- 
sification, could no longer be ignored lest 
the Rumanian Communist leaders be faced 
with popular revolt as had been their Hun- 
garian comrades. The Hungarian and Polish 
events created a powerful echo not only 
among the 1.7 million Hungarians of Tran- 
sylvania, but Rumanian students and work- 
ers as well, 

The leadership could try to repress, to 
channel, or wholeheartedly to adopt the 
growing tide of nationalism. The last was 
not really an option for any Marxist-Leninist 
leadership. Repression could only offer a 
temporary respite as nationalism was becom- 
ing an unwelcome, but tolerated guest even 
in the Russian and Chinese Parties where ide- 
ological disputes were fast degenerating into 
national antagonisms, The decision to try 
to guide or control nationalism was taken 
by the late Party Secretary, Gheorghiu-Dej, 
in early 1963. 

THE ARGUMENT WITH THE SOVIET UNION 

Gheorghiu-Dej's disagreement with Mos- 
cow involved the concept that no Commu- 
nist society can be created without the nec- 
essary heavy industry base. Khrushchev had 
demanded from the satellites in the early 
1960's the establishment of a bloc-wide divi- 
sion of labor for production in order to com- 
pete with the European economic community 
and to tie the satellite economies irrevocably 
to the USSR. Using the 1962 production fig- 
ures as guidelines. Comecon relegated Ru- 
mania to the position of a raw material and 
semifinished goods producer except in petro- 
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chemical industries. The Comecon decision 
interfered with the Rumanian Five Year Plan 
providing for the expansion of iron, steel and 
machinery production by 100 per cent and 
the building of a steel combine at Galati. 
Gheorghiu-Dej opted against Comecon and 
followed a Stalinist line on economics. 

Subsequent Soviet-East German pressure 
convinced the Rumanian leadership to make 
concessions to national consciousness. The 
Rumanian, instead of Russian, role in the 
1944 “liberation” was emphasized; Titulescu 
and other Rumanian statesmen of the Roy- 
alist period were restored to history, but at 
the same time anti-Soviet popular feelings 
were controlled by censorship, Moscow now 
had to choose whether to permit the Ru- 
manian deviation in order to attract third- 
world and Western support, or to crush it. 
In 1963 a temporary decision (which was 
finalized only after the removal of Khru- 
shchev), was taken to allow the Rumanian 
course on the basis of continued Rumanian 
participation in the Warsaw Pact and adher- 
ence to anti-American policies on major is- 
sues, In turn, Rumania was awarded an im- 
portant role in the campaign for loosening 
NATO ties and for the abolition of the West- 
ern Coordinating Committee controlling stra- 
tegic material exports to the Communist 
bloc. 


RUMANIA AS THE SOVIET “ADVANCE MAN” IN THE 
WEST 


Rumanian “national communism” brought 
both economic and political gains to the 
USSR. Western investment in Rumania since 
1963 exceeds $150 million. New installations 
include a $22 million petroleum cracking 
plant financed by American companies; the 
Galati combine built with $35 million of 
French and British funds to be expanded by 
a cold rolling mill equally adapted for truck 
and tank production and to be financed by a 
French-American consortium with Export- 
Import Bank guaranteees. The German Gue- 
hoffnungshutte got a $20 million order to 
build other parts of the Galati combine. 
German investments alone amount to $50 
million, closely followed by American and 
French participation while Sweden is invest- 
ing $10 million for rail electrification and 
locomotives. 

Foreign trade has also expanded spectacu- 
larly. With the U.S. it rose from $2,721,000 in 
1960 to $31,897,000 in 1966 and Rumania 
plans for a $200 million exchange by 1970. 
West Germany is now the second largest 
trader after the USSR with over $150 million 
per year. But the question of trade deficits 
and defaulting on credits looms. For example, 
U.S. exports were $27,242,000 in 1966 but im- 
ports from Rumania only $4,655,000. And 
the trade deficit—financed by long-term 
loans—with West Germany exceeded $60 mil- 
lion in 1966. Yet the State Department still 
takes an enthusiastic view of Rumanian trade 
and there is talk of possible Export-Import 
Bank guarantees of U.S. investments to 
Rumania. 

In the decade 1956-1966 Rumania estab- 
lished trade relations with 75 countries while 
embassies or legations are maintained in over 
60 countries. British, French and German ex- 
perts are called in to erect new plants and 
train Rumanian engineers in running them, 
recalling the Soviet drive for U.S. engineers 
in the 1930's. In May 1967 fifty French nu- 
clear specialists met with their colleagues in 
Bucharest while cultural exchange programs 
are maintained with Western countries, India, 
Burma, and Indonesia where the Ruman- 
ians sing the praises of “national commun- 
ism.” Thus Rumania is now replacing 
Czechoslovakia, as the advance man of the 
Communist bloc both in the third world and 
in the West. 

Even more important are Communist bloc 
psycho-political gains through Rumanian ac- 
tivities. The Rumanian course gave the coup 
de to the Hallstein Doctrine and pro- 
duced bridge-bullding activities of the West 
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German Grand Coalition. And in the United 
States—despite stepped-up help to North 
Vietnam in September and October from 
Communist bloc countries—the present 
euphoria in our policies towards the Com- 
munist rulers of the satellites would be un- 
intelligible without our assumption of 
Rumanian “near-independence”. 


THE TRUTH ABOUT RUMANIAN INDEPENDENCE 


Does Rumanian Communist “nationalism” 
represent a break with Moscow and a genuine 
rapprochement with the West? Unfortunate- 
ly, this is not the case. Speaking before the 
puppet parliament July 24, 1967, Party Sec- 
retary Ceaucescu put cooperation with the 
Soviet Union as “the keystone of Rumanian 
foreign policy.” He reaffirmed Rumania’s 
participation in the Warsaw Pact, suggested 
new forms of cooperation between the “so- 
cialist” countries of Eastern Europe, and de- 
scribed relations with the USSR as “witness- 
ing steady development”. 

This speech had been preceded by a warn- 
ing in Pravda which emphasized nationalism 
as the “main danger” to the unity of Com- 
munism. Thus, a simple complaint against 
deviationist tendencies was enough to make 
the Rumanian Communist leadership run 
for cover. 

Rumors that Rumania would quit the 
Warsaw Pact have also been proved false. On 
July 21, 1967 Rumanian Premier Maurer said 
during his Hague visit that disagreements 
with Moscow will never be allowed to reach 
the point of an open break. And a Moscow 
communique August 28 announced the con- 
clusion of Warsaw Pact joint maneuvers by 
Soviet, Bulgarian, and Rumanian forces. 
Furthermore, by allowing Rumania to profit 
from Western willingness to sell equipment 
to Rumania which is forbidden to other bloc 
countries (such as the Worden gravity meter 
used in missile guidance), the Soviet Union 
advances its current drive for military 
superiority. 

Nor have U.S. concessions improved in- 
dividual freedom in Rumania. After some 
1964 concessions, Rumania is still the strict- 
est of the Communist regimes of the region. 
Thus Richard Reston of the Los Angeles 
Times wrote August 22, 1967: “The campaign 
to ease relations with the outside world has 
not brought a parallel internal relaxation 
... the Rumanian internal security appara- 
tus remains the most rigid, Stalinist network 
in East Europe . the feeling here is that 
Rumania is not now prepared for a loosening 
up internally.” Rumanians are paying a heavy 
economic and political price for being able 
to express nationalist sentiments as long as 
they are not directed against Soviet Russians. 
They live austerely, and remain deprived of 
literary freedoms and cultural free expression 
as well as having to remain without any 
political choice or economic liberties. 

Perhaps the only positive factor is the re- 
spect and liking the Rumanian people and 
the national groups in Rumania such as the 
Hungarians feel towards the U. S. As a tem- 
porary American resident of Rumania put 
it: “I read the official propaganda and I get 
angry. Then I go out and mingle with the 
people and I’m angry no longer.” 

Thus the people of Rumania can still be 
our allies. But the Rumanian Communist 
regime only wants to use Western capital 
and hardware for ends which parallel those 
of Moscow. And the recent (September 1967) 
election of Corneliu Manescu, the Rumanian 
Foreign Minister, as President of the 22nd 
session of the UN General Assembly is one 
more step in making Rumania’s Moscow's 
advance man in the West. For Manescu has 
already made himself a part of the drum- 
fire of Soviet psycho-political warfare on 
Vietnam by calling for the end of the war 
in Vietnam, but, of course, as the Soviets 
want it ended. 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, I am joining 
my colleagues, ably led by the distin- 
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guished gentleman from Ohio, in pro- 
testing the ill-advised action of the 
administration in initialing an agree- 
ment with Communist Rumania provid- 
ing for American technological—and 
later also financial—aid to the construc- 
tion of a nuclear powerplant in that 
country. 

The story comes from the New York 
Times of July 9, 1968, reconfirmed by 
the editorial in the same paper on July 
12 which calls the agreement a success- 
ful breakthrough and adds: 

It would be a major coup for both sides if, 
for example, the Rumanian atomic power 
industry were to get its start with American 
reactors and other needed equipment. 


The editorial thus talks not only of 
scientists going to help their Rumanian 
colleagues to build the plant, but pos- 
sible American reactors sent to Commu- 
nist Rumania, and, needless to say, paid 
tor by American dollars. 

This kind of bridgebuilding can only 
be thoroughly deplored. Arguments can 
be made for tourism and cultural ex- 
changes, and even for limited trade, but 
certainly not for the granting of privi- 
leged, highly competitive, technological 
information to a country which is still 
allied with the Soviet Union in the War- 
saw Pact against the United States and 
as early as September 1967 participated 
actively in the maneuvers of that 
alliance. 

Yet membership in the Warsaw Pact 
is not only the only disqualifying fact for 
Rumanian receipt of the most up-to- 
date technological information from the 
United States. Rumania takes an almost 
identical position on the Vietnam war 
with the U.S.S.R. and North Vietnam, 
supplies North Vietnam, and generally 
continues to condemn American im- 
perialism. Moreover, the Rumanian re- 
gime at home is the most oppressive one 
outside of Ulbricht’s Stalinist regime in 
East Germany. 

It persecutes its minorities and the 
churches, and only 5 weeks ago we had 
the opportunity to expose the oppression 
of these elements in speeches before the 
House in detail. Finally, there are no 
indications that it is planning to detach 
itself from Moscow, as late as last July 
24, President and Party Secretary Nicola 
Ceaucescu, in his speech to the Ruma- 
nian Grand National Assembly put co- 
operation with the Soviet Union as “the 
keystone of Rumanian policy,” while 
3 days earlier Premier Ian Maurer stated 
during his visit to Hague that— 

Disagreements with the Soviet Union will 
never be allowed to reach the point of an 
open break. 


In the face of this overwhelming evi- 
dence of verbiage and actions, it is naive 
to believe that certain minor foreign 
policy disagreements of the Bucharest 
regime with Moscow should be rewarded 
by the priced possessions of American 
technological knowledge and the Ameri- 
can taxpayer’s money. Rumanian offi- 
cials have been shopping around for help 
in Canada and France before, apparent- 
ly with no success. 

However, as long as the agreement has 
been made, our side should at least in- 
sist upon tangible concessions to the 
minorities and churches in Rumania and 
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generally for liberalization methods at 
home for the entire population as well. 
The Czechoslovak example, though lim- 
ited, provides a way for Rumania, too, to 
implement a program which restores at 
least some freedom to the population. 
Otherwise, our funds and bridgebuild- 
ings will only strengthen the camp of our 
enemies with our efforts and money. 
This cannot be what the Administration 
wants, nor would it serve the national 
interest. 

Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, I join my 
distinguished colleague from Ohio, in 
calling for the use of American diplo- 
matic persuasion and pressure for a lib- 
eralization within Rumania. 

I believe this is proper and justified in 
return for the recent agreement to help 
the Communist government with tech- 
nological know-how, American scientific 
manpower, and, subsequently, funds to 
aid in erecting a nuclear powerplant in 
Rumania. 

It seems to me that the signing of the 
agreement was premature and, there- 
fore, ill-advised, because it is rewarding 
a state that continues an extremely op- 
pressive internal policy and discrimi- 
nates against its national minorities, es- 
pecially the 1.75 million Hungarians of 
Transylvania. Further, the country ex- 
tends military aid grants to North 
Vietnam. 

In fact, I understand that the last 
additional protocol providing grants for 
military aid to Hanoi was signed in the 
Rumanian capital just 2 days before the 
departure of Defense Prime Minister 
Barladeanu for Washington to negotiate 
the nuclear plant agreement. 

Since the agreement now has been 
signed, I believe that Congress should 
proceed carefully with authorization or 
appropriation of funds until the Ruma- 
nian Government shows good faith by 
relaxing its internal dictatorship and 
eases discrimination against the national 
minorities. 

The 1964 economic agreement was 
signed at a time when a general amnesty 
was proclaimed by the Rumanians. There 
must be a counterconcession to the op- 
pressed peoples of Rumania at this time 
as well. 

Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Speaker, today I 
am joining my colleagues, ably led by the 
distinguished gentleman from Ohio, in 
discussing the ill-advised agreement of 
July 8, 1968, signed by the Deputy Prime 
Minister of Rumania, the fifth-ranking 
member of the Communist Party Pre- 
sidium, Alexandru Barladeanu and the 
science adviser to President Johnson, Dr. 
Donald F. Hornig. 

The agreement provides for the use of 
American scientists in planning and con- 
structing the Rumanian nuclear reactor 
and financing, in common with the So- 
viet Union, the costs of erecting the nu- 
clear reactor plant in Rumania by 1973. 

The circumstances of the negotiations 
were veiled in secrecy and underempha- 
sis seemed to be the better part of valor 
to both the State Department and Dr. 
Hornig. There was no fanfare at the ar- 
rival of Mr. Barladeanu, only one press 
conference was held by him and neither 
the New York Times nor most major 
papers carried the wire story on the same. 
Only after the signature of the agreement 
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was its contents disclosed by the New 
York Times which 3 days later endorsed 
the same editorially. 

What does the agreement mean to the 
United States. First, it provides informa- 
tion of a potentially substantial military 
character to a country allied with the 
Soviet Union against the United States 
and NATO and renders hypocritical, if 
not nonsensical, any item surviving on 
the strategic embargo list to Communist 
countries. Second, it creates potential 
competition to the emerging European 
nuclear industry. 

Finally, it rewards a regime which 
failed to relax its dictatorial, oppressive 
hold over its own peoples, including the 
1.75 million Transylvanian Hungarians. 
There were no substantial steps toward 
liberalization since 1964 and the reha- 
bilitation of some of the Communist vic- 
tims of the Gheprghiu-Dej regime and 
the sacking of Mr. Draghici certainly do 
not fulfill the need for at least a partial 
restoration of individual freedom and 
human rights and for a relaxation of the 
discrimination against the minorities. 

Writing in his booklet “Transylvania— 
400 Years of Reformation Tradition” 
Prof. Eugene Osterhaven of the Western 
Theological Seminary describes the 
plight of the Transylvanian Hungarians 
as follows: 

Measures are taken by the authorities to 
prevent the moving of Hungarians to the 
towns and cities of Transylvania also serve 
the half-concealed purpose of Rumanization. 
Anyone seeking employment must produce 
his identification card. Good jobs and well- 
paying positions are usually reserved for 
Rumanians only so that Hungarians in Tran- 
sylvania are condemned to economic ruin 
while all envision a hopeless future. 


Also on religion: 

The true situation, however, is that the 
Hungarian churches are exposed to consider- 
able duress and that Catholic priests and 
Protestant ministers are exposed to constant 
harrassment. A Reformed minister in one of 
the villages in Transylvania recently charac- 
terized the situation to a relative, a United 
States citizen, as follows: We are unable to 
resist this pressure any longer and we shall 
perish. Young people do not come to the 
church, Only elderly people dare to come. I 
am unable to speak about anything at all but 
religion. I am under surveillance and I have 
even to be afraid of my own relatives. 


This booklet was published in June 
1968 and is based on most up-to-date in- 
formation by the diligent American 
cleric. It shows the futility of agreements 
with the Bucharest government unless we 
insist upon concessions not to us, but to 
their own peoples. I hope that we will do 
so in the future. In 1964 a general 
amnesty follows the American-Rumani- 
an economic agreement. Let us hope that 
our Government will persuade the Bu- 
charest government to do something 
more substantial in restoring human and 
minority rights at home. 

Mr. LUKENS. Mr. Speaker, sometimes 
it looks as if the diplomatic and eco- 
nomic moves of the administration in one 
area of the world seem to contradict and 
nullify our policies in other regions. This 
is especially evident in our double stand- 
ards of dealings with the members of 
the Communist bloc. 

Today half a million fighting Ameri- 
can men are trying to save Vietnam from 
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a Communist takeover. At the same time, 
we are maintaining increasingly friendly 
relations with the Soviet Union including 
talks on reduction of arms and missiles. 
We also extend atomic information and 
aid to Communist Rumania. While a dis- 
cussion of the arms race remains a con- 
ceivable proposition, there is certainly no 
valid reason why we should give valuable 
industrial information in this most ad- 
vanced technological field of nuclear 
energy. The disclosing of such informa- 
tion cannot help but have military im- 
plications to a member of the Warsaw 
Pact and seems to be directed against the 
security of the United States and its 
allies in Europe. 

There is some deviation of the 
Bucharest regime from the Moscow line 
on some policy issues in the international 
world; but not even administration sup- 
porters can deny that besides East Ger- 
many, Rumania maintains the most op- 
pressive domestic regime, even among 
Russian satellites, and that her minority 
policies are particularly offensive. Only 
5 weeks ago we had the opportunity 
to witness the restrictions and discrimi- 
nation to which the Hungarian minority 
in that country is subjected. We warned 
the administration that one-sided 
bridgebuilding toward Rumanian Com- 
munists would be an abandonment of our 
basic principles of international rela- 
tions and human rights. Now, one New 
York Times story of July 9 and an edi- 
torial of July 12 clearly state that we 
are agreeing to export vital technological 
information by sending scientists and 
moneys to erect a nuclear powerplant in 
a country which is already richly blessed 
by thermal and water power resources. 

Under the circumstances, I must reg- 
ister my dissatisfaction by protesting the 
said agreement. It is my hope that the 
newspaper stories exaggerate these one- 
sided concessions to one of the most op- 
pressive Communist regimes in Eastern 
Europe. Several American journalists 
have expressed similar dissatisfaction. 
Richard Reston, writing for the Los An- 
geles Times of August 22, 1967, is one 
such critic: 

The campaign to ease relations with the 
outside world has not brought internal 
relaxation ... the Rumanian internal secu- 
rity apparatus remains the most rigid, Stal- 
inist network in East Europe... the feel- 


ing here is that Rumania is not now pre- 
pared for a loosening up internally. 


David Binder, in the June 23, 1968, 
issue of the New York Times, described 
the situation of the Hungarian minority 
in Rumania as follows: 

They note that Hungarian textbooks are 
often printed in editions under 5,000 copies, 
which a writer said, “is far too small for a 
minority of that size.” 


Imports of most Hungarian writings 
are barred by the Bucharest authorities. 
The intellectuals also attack the resettle- 
ment measures that have driven thou- 
sands of Hungarians out of their tradi- 
tional homes in the Transylvania region 
of Rumania. Earlier this year, the Ru- 
manian regime abolished the Transyl- 
vania region of Rumania. Earlier this 
year, the Rumanian regime abolished 
the Transylvanian territory known as the 
Magyar autonomous region, redrawing 
the administrative lines along the pre- 
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war county system. The reaction here 
was a shrug of the shoulders: 


That region soon became neither Magyar 
nor autonomous. 


Rev. Eugend Osterhaven of the West- 
ern Theological Seminary in Hope, 
Mich., has recently published a booklet 
on Transylvania. A prominent Reformed 
Protestant clergyman, he summarized 
the situation as follows: 

Measures are taken by the authorities to 
prevent the moving of Hungarians to the 
towns and cities in Transylvania also serve 
the purpose of a half-concealed Rumaniza- 
tion. Anyone seeking employment must pro- 
duce his identification card. Good jobs and 
well-paying positions are usually reserved 
for Rumanians only so that Hungarians in 
Transylvania are condemned to economic 
ruin while all envision a hopeless future, 

The situation of our Magyar brethren in 
Transylvania makes a mockery of the articles 
of the peace treaties which were aimed at 
protecting national minorities. The chauvin- 
istic policy of Communist Rumania in its 
Stalinist anti-Hungarianism disregards all 
human rights and international obligations 
solemnly agreed upon and promised in peace 
treaties. 


Will the Communist government keep 
its present foreign policy orientation and 
the terms of the agreement not to lend 
information to Soviet Russia? Or will it 
act as it did when it dispelled the guar- 
antee of human rights agreed upon in 
the peace treaties? 

It is my hope that the agreement, 
made apparently by executive agreement 
and, as such, not subject to approval by 
Congress, will be read restrictively by the 
congressional committees when requests 
come from the administration for money 
appropriations implementing the agree- 
ment, and that the American taxpayer’s 
money will not be wasted on this un- 
necessary and harmful project. 

Mr. HELSTOSKI. Mr, Speaker, as we 
observe Captive Nations Week and make 
every attempt to build bridges to Eastern 
European countries, I would like to take 
this opportunity to acquaint my col- 
leagues with the background and the 
analysis of the United States-Rumanian 
agreement on providing American tech- 
nical and financial aid for the construc- 
tion of a nuclear plant in Rumania. 

I feel confident that this information 
will be of great interest to the Members 
of the House and who surely will agree 
with me that such participation would 
be against our national interest anda re- 
ward for the hard-line Communist pol- 
icies of that Government toward its peo- 
ples, particularly toward the Hungarian 
minority. It would also mean a waste of 
the taxpayer’s money at a time when we 
are already overextended in view of our 
urban needs and the Vietnam commit- 
ment. 

When we are seeking a Federal spend- 
ing cut of $6 billion, this is one area in 
which a curtailment of expenses will be 
met with approval of our American 
citizens. 

THE ANALYSIS AND BACKGROUND 

Ever since the first signs of differences 
had arisen between the Rumanian and 
Soviet Governments in regard to the in- 
ternational division of labor within 
Comecon, U.S. authorities tried to use 
the differences as a means to improve 
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relations with the Bucharest govern- 
ment. 

As the disagreements coincided with 
the Kennedy concept of “building 
bridges” to Eastern Europe and the So- 
viet Union, Rumania became the pri- 
mary target for bridgebuilding policies. 

The first rapprochement came in May 
1964 when upon the visit of the then 
Rumanian Economic Minister, Gaston 
Marin, many items were dropped from 
the embargo list and credits for trade 
were extended in order to revitalize 
American trade to Rumania. Originally, 
the May agreement was thought by both 
sides as a first step to large scale Amer- 
ican credit and trade expansion, but the 
escalation of the Vietnam conflict on the 
one hand, and the ever more voluble op- 
position in Congress caused Rumania to 
approach other Western countries, par- 
ticularly West Germany, instead of the 
United States. Between 1965 and 1967 
Rumanian-American relations were not 
much improved. 

Developments in 1967 highlighted a 
further deterioration of Rumanian-Rus- 
sian relations and in July there were 
signs that an open break might occur. 
However, following an attack of Pravda 
on unnamed nationalists in Eastern 
Europe trying to undermine socialism 
and communism—July 23, 1967—the 
Rumanian leadership undertook steps to 
normalize relations with Moscow. Party 
Secretary Ceaucescu reaffirmed in the 
Grand National Assembly Rumanian 
membership in the Warsaw pact, stated 
that the Soviet Union remains the key- 
stone of the foreign policy of Rumania 
and soon thereafter Rumanian troops 
had joined Warsaw Pact maneuvers in 
September 1967. 

Rumania also attempted to receive 
nuclear know-how and technical aid for 
an atomic reactor plant. Reports, later 
denied, mentioned around the end of 
April 1966 Canadian-Rumanian talks in 
Ottawa and later newspaper stories re- 
ported Rumanian approaches to London 
and Paris for assistance on building a 
nuclear plant. 

Apparently neither of these coun- 
tries—London because of regard for 
American opposition at that time—was 
willing to share nuclear know-how with 
Rumania. Late in the year of 1967 the 
Soviet Union promised technical and 
financial support to Hungary for build- 
ing an atomic reactor while Rumanian- 
Russian talks on the same subjects were 
stalled. 

A new mini-crisis in Rumanian-Soviet 
relations occurred in February-March 
1968 because of Soviet demands that 
Rumania attend the Budapest Prepara- 
tory Conference of the Communist Par- 
ties of the World. The outcome was in- 
sulting Arab Communist words against 
Rumania because of its less-than-out- 
right support of the Arab position on 
Israel and a subsequent walkout by the 
Rumanian delegation from the party 
conference. The party-to-party crisis 
resulted in Rumanian omission from the 
Dresden conference convened to deal 
with the events in Czechoslovakia and 
some delicate negotiating was needed at 
the Sofia meeting of the Warsaw Pact 
in March 1968 in order to avoid rupture 
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because of Rumanian displeasure with 
the Bucharest government and futile 
Rumanian insistence upon a rotation 
of the commander of the Warsaw Pact 
forces among member nations. 

The new difficulties with Moscow were 
only partially solved by the signature of 
the new 20-year Mutual Friendship and 
Alliance Treaty in April 1968 and ap- 
parently the Ceausescu regime decided 
to directly approach the main Western 
power for nuclear assistance. Advan- 
tages were manifest. American authori- 
ties could decide without further in- 
quiries on whether or not to extend such 
assistance while Rumania could not as- 
pire to become a competitor to American 
nuclear power industry, a possibility that 
had existed in the case of France. More- 
over, any agreement with the United 
States could be used toward the Soviet 
Union as a veiled blackmail to put up 
the missing resources and moneys needed 
to construct the Rumanian nuclear 
plant. 

In order to minimize opposition—in- 
cluding of those interested in the op- 
pression relaxation of the Hungarian 
minority in Rumania—the administra- 
tion consciously underemphasized the 
visit of Rumanian Deputy Prime Minis- 
ter Alexandru Bardaleanu—fifth-rank- 
ing member of the Rumanian Party 
Presidium—to Washington. Announce- 
ment of the visit was dealt only perfunc- 
torily by the New York Times. The dele- 
gation stayed at private homes of scien- 
tists, there was no official reception, and 
the host remained Dr. Donald F. Hornig, 
White House science adviser, rather than 
the President or Secretary of State Rusk. 
Only one press conference was held and 
the story was not even carried by the 
New York Times and other major papers. 

The agreement, probably the most sig- 
nificant one with any Iron Curtain coun- 
try since the bridgebuilding policy be- 
came effective, was announced 4 days 
before the paper by the staff of Vice 
President HUMPHREY. calling for a 
changed outlook on Soviet Russia and 
Eastern Europe, and support was ex- 
pressed by the New York Times editorial 
on July 12. 

The agreement provides for an ex- 
change of scientists on practical and 
theoretical problems and collaboration 
in the nuclear field leading toward the 
construction of a nuclear plant in Ru- 
mania. While no hard and fast commit- 
ments were made on finances, the Ad- 
ministration promised funds for the con- 
struction of the plant. Uneasiness about 
the Barladeanu visit was already ex- 
pressed by Congressmen BROYHILL of 
Virgina, St. Once of Connecticut, and 
BUCHANAN of Alabama, and myself on 
June 13 and 14, 1968, while 11 others 
scored in their speeches the continued 
oppression of the Hungarian minority in 
Rumania. 

ARGUMENTS AGAINST THE AGREEMENT 


First. It provides information of a po- 
tentially military nature to a country 
which is a member of a military alliance 
directed against the United States and 
its allies. The provision makes mockery 
of any surviving strategic goods embargo 
list. 

Second. It creates potential competi- 
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tion to the European nuclear industry 
with the help of American assistance 
funds and know-how by a country allied 
against them and the United States. 

It relieves the Soviet Union of an 
economically unprofitable, and politically 
dangerous, decision of supporting in full 
the Rumanian nuclear program and 
liberates Soviet know-how and resources 
to support “loyal” East European allies 
more completely while removing an ir- 
ritant in Rumanian-Soviet relations. 

It rewards a country which failed to 
take significant steps since 1964 liberali- 
zation and which has, as a result of 
changing events, become one of the most 
oppressive dictatorships in Communist 
Eastern Europe. The 1964 U.S. conces- 
sions were at least given at a time when 
the Rumanian Government had pro- 
claimed a general amnesty but except 
for the rehabilitation of some of the 
Communist purge victims of the 
Cheprghiu-Dej regime nothing signifi- 
cant had occurred toward political lib- 
eralization and economic changes are 
also less inclusive than those of Hungary 
and Czechoslovakia. 

The agreement helps to create a feel- 
ing of helplessness and alienation among 
our best allies, the peoples of Rumania, 
including the Hungarian minority which 
now feels itself abandoned by the West 
and oppressed by the Rumanian Com- 
munists, even by those who feel against 
Moscow. The consequences could be 
serious as they could under certain con- 
ditions become a wedge for Moscow in 
Rumania. The fate of the 1.75 million 
Hungarians has been characterized by 
Rev. Eugene Osterhaven, professor of 
theology at the Western Theological 
Seminary in his essay “Transylvania” 
which has just been published as fol- 
lows: 

Measures are taken by the authorities to 
prevent the moving of Hungarians to the 
towns and cities of Transylvania also serve 
the purposes of a half-concealed Rumaniza- 
tion. Good jobs and well-paying positions 
are usually reserved for Rumanians only so 
that Hungarians in Transylvania are con- 
demned to economic ruin while all envision 
a hopeless future. 

The situation of our Magyar brethern in 
Transylvania makes a mockery of the articles 
of the peace treaties which were aimed at 
protecting national minorities. The chauvi- 
nistic policy of Communist Rumania in its 
Stalinist anti-Hungarianism disregards all 
human rights and international obligations 
solemnly agreed upon and promised in the 
peace treaties. 


The nuclear agreement also reflects in 
spirit the decision of the administration 
in favor of Rumania while remaining 
rather aloof to Czechoslovakia where real 
changes have taken place and where the 
Government faces the full pressure of 
the Soviet Union. 

Finally, 2 days before the departure of 
Deputy Prime Minister Barladeanu to 
Washington, an additional protocol of 
military and economic aid was signed in 
Bucharest with North Vietnam there- 
by documenting Rumanian desire to do 
everything to have our military forces 
defeated in Vietnam. Much of the funds 
and equipment extended to the Hanoi 
forces are nonreimbursable, a major in- 
vestment for a country that is seeking 
international credit and aid itself. 
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Mr. ADDABBO. Mr. Speaker, 5 weeks 
ago today I joined 15 of my colleagues 
in exposing the continued oppression of 
the human and civil rights of the Hun- 
garian minority in Rumania and called 
to the attention of the House and the 
administration the facts of this case. 

It has been reported in the New York 
Times that Dr. Donald Hornig, science 
adviser to the President, and Alexandru 
Bardaleanu, Rumanian Deputy Prime 
Minister and technical adviser—who is 
also a high-ranking member of the Ru- 
manian Communist Party Presidium— 
have concluded an agreement calling for 
American scientists to help construct a 
nuclear powerplant in Rumania and for 
later financial aid for erecting the plant 
which is to be operational in 1973. 

One can be in favor of “bridgebuilding” 
and yet opposed to this premature and 
ill-advised deal. While moving some- 
what away from Moscow on some inter- 
national questions, the Rumanian Gov- 
ernment is still a member of the War- 
saw Pact—Rumanian troops participated 
in the 1967 maneuvers—but, more im- 
portantly, extends military aid to North 
Vietnam and continues a hard-line policy 
toward its people, including the national 
minorities, particularly the 1.75 million 
Hungarians in Rumania. 

Radio Bucharest reported on June 8 
the arrival of the North Vietnamese 
Government delegation headed by Dep- 
uty Prime Minister Le Thanh Nghi for 
the purpose of signing a new agreement 
amending the 1967 agreement under 
which Rumania provided nonreimburs- 
able credits to Hanoi. On June 12, a day 
before announcing the Barladeanu visit 
to the United States, Radio Bucharest 
reported the conclusion of a second 
agreement with North Vietnam for 
1968—the original agreement was signed 
on August 25, 1967. According to the 
radio, additional nonreimbursable eco- 
nomic and military aid was granted to 
Hanoi in addition to the same items 
listed in the original agreement. 

Also, a convention on the postpone- 
ment of repayment of credits granted 
by Rumania to North Vietnam. was 
signed. In view of the fact that already 
for 1966 Rumanian economic and mili- 
tary aid amounted to almost 54 million 
leis to North Vietnam, the recent exten- 
sion of aid, especially in the military 
field, is clearly a hostile action toward 
the United States which should not be 
rewarded by competitive, and potentially 
military, technical information by the 
United States to a country which ac- 
tively and militarily assists our enemy. 

As to the oppression of minorities, two 
new information sources became avail- 
able in the last 5. weeks, One is the 
article in the New York Times by David 
Binder, pointing out that the country 
reorganization hurts the Hungarians in 
Transylvania, that they are deprived of 
Hungarian publications, cannot have 
textbooks and other orinted products in 
even nearly sufficient quantities, and 
that the dispersal of the minority by 
forced transfer proceeds unabatedly. 

The second source is the booklet 
“Transylvania,” published by Rev. Eu- 
gene Osterhaven, of the Western Theo- 
logieal Seminary in Hope, Mich., which 
deals in considerable detail with the 
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present situation of the Transylvanian 
Hungarians. 

In conclusion, I join my colleagues to- 
day in protesting the finalization of the 
agreement and, as it cannot be undone, 
suggest, at least, that our negotiators 
use the limited leverage attained for per- 
suading the Rumanian Communist Gov- 
ernment to undertake domestic liberaliz- 
ation and ease the oppression of the 
Hungarian minority in Transylvania. 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, ever since 
the American Colonies asserted their in- 
dependence, this country has welcomed 
its obligation to give moral support to 
struggles against repression. 

Himself the leader of a youthful re- 
form movement, George Washington 
would look with pride upon young 
Czech students applying their education 
to practical politics, demanding reform 
for their countrymen. 

Similarly, the “Fife and Drummers” 
would dedicate one more verse of Yankee 
Doodle to their spiritual heirs, the Hun- 
garian freedom fighters. A dozen years 
ago the brave Hungarian rebellion was 
put down. Today, consequently, America 
must continue to support people who are 
captive within their own nations. 

Though we arrived on the scene almost 
two hundred years too late to support 
our own independence drive, history does 
give us the opportunity today to with- 
hold military support from a repressive 
government. Accordingly, I caution 
against helping Rumania build nuclear 
reactors that can be used for military 
purposes. 

In 1776 the Yankees did not try to pat- 
ent the fruits of their ingenuity. They 
sought no royalties. Rather they hoped 
the spirit of self-government would 
flourish in the public domain, ready to 
nog freedom fights pending in the fu- 

ure, 

To endorse the Sons of the Hungarian 
Revolution of 1956 in their current strug- 
gle in Rumania, and to reaffirm our de- 
votion to the principles of our own dec- 
laration-of freedom, I urge us not to help 
Rumania build nuclear reactors that 
have military potential. 


THE COMMUNITY SELF-DETERMI- 
NATION ACT OF 1968 IS A BIPAR- 
TISAN PROPOSAL 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Mar- 
SUNAGA). Under previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from New York 
a GooDELL] is recognized for 18 min- 
utes. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Speaker, the com- 
prehensive community self-help program 
which can stem from the passage of the 
Community Self-Determination Act of 
1968 is a program designed by the people 
themselves to harness their own energies 
to help themselves. It provides a means 
for affluent Americans to help those 
other Americans who have not fared so 
well. Those of us who developed this 
legislation believe that. poor Americans 
will welcome this opportunity and that 
the rest of America will respond in turn. 

One thing we have learned in the last 
three decades of experimentation with 
the plight of the poor is that poverty is 
a problem which can be resolved only if 
we all direct our energies and talents to 
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its abolition. Poverty is neither black nor 
white. It speaks in many languages. It 
strikes without regard to party affilia- 
tion. 

Poverty affects all of us—rich and 
poor, black and white, Republican and 
Democrat, for what America loses is lost 
to each American. It follows that each 
American has a stake and a role in forg- 
ing affluence and opportunity for all. 

Manifestly, those of the political world 
must be in the vanguard of involvement 
of all levels of society. We must struc- 
ture the governmental framework to en- 
courage our constituency in its desire to 
help. Of equal and perhaps greater im- 
portance we must provide the leadership, 
and since we are part of a two-party 
political system, this leadership has to 
be bipartisan. 

I am plased to say that the Commu- 
nity Self-Determination Act represents 
the joint effort of Republican and Demo- 
cratic technicians, working with the ad- 
vice and assistance of men and women of 
both of our great parties. Its concepts 
have the endorsement of at least three 
of the principal candidates for the presi- 
dential nomination of our two parties. 
The legislation itself has the active sup- 
port of both Democrats and Republi- 
cans among our colleagues, and will be 
introduced next week in the Senate on 
a bipartisan basis. 

Once again, on behalf of myself and 
the cosponsors of H.R. 18709 and H.R. 
18715 who are listed below, I ask each 
of our colleagues to carefully review the 
bill and join with us to give the poor 
among us a chance to earn their well- 
deserved stake in our America. 

The cosponsors referred to above, are 
as follows: 

Mr. Don H. Clausen, Mr. Reinecke, Mr. Bell, 
Mr. Meskill, Mr. Roth, Mr. Thompson of 
Georgia, Mr. McClory, Mr. Rumsfeld, Mr, 
Anderson of Illinois, Mr. Schwengel, Mr. 
Cowger, Mr. Morse, Mr. Esch, Mr. Riegle, Mr. 
Harvey, Mr. Vander Jagt, Mr. McDonald of 
Michigan, Mr. Quie, Mr. MacGregor, Mr. 
Curtis, Mr. Cleveland, Mr. Frelinghuysen, Mr. 
Widnall, Mr. Grover, Mr. Smith of New York, 
Mr. Taft, Mr. Mosher, Mrs. Bolton, Mr. 
Dellenback, Mr. Eshleman, Mr. Schneebeli, 
Mr. Corbett, Mr. Fulton of Pennsylvania, Mr. 
Brock, Mrs. May, and Mr. Steiger of 
Wisconsin. 


PROGRESS IN THE PERSIAN GULF 


Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Connecticut? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, early 
this year we watched with apprehen- 
sion as the states surrounding the Per- 
sian Gulf reacted to the announcement 
that Britain would withdraw her peace- 
keeping forces from east of Suez by 1971. 
Factional and family disputes between 
some of the tiny sheikdoms, the question 
of Bahrain’s sovereignty, and the pub- 
licity surrounding the Russian Navy’s 
expanding presence in the Near East 
gave us cause for concern when specu- 
lating on the area’s uncertain future. 
And there is a particular urgency for 
action underlined by the apparent eager- 
ness of the U.S.S.R. to open the Suez 
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Canal for passage from the ports of the 
Black Sea and the Mediterranean as 
well as the Soviet fleet’s recent visits to 
cities in India, Somali, Iraq, Pakistan, 
Iran, Aden, and Ceylon. 

Since the British announcement three 
events have marked the attempts of the 
area’s states to reach some new order 
of political stability. On March 30 the 
Arab Amirates issued an ambitious and 
optimistic statement of their intent to 
form a federation which would assume 
the diplomatic and military responsibili- 
ties to be abdicated by the British in 
1971. Then, during the past few months 
it appeared that little progress was forth- 
coming. In fact, a meeting on May 29 
resulted in such petty bickering that it 
was hastily adjourned. 

However, after much preliminary plan- 
ning, the Supreme Council of the Arab 
Gulf Amirates held a series of meetings 
on July 6 and 7 to consider further 
courses of action, and concluded the par- 
ley on a note of modest and practical 
optimism. This most recent approach is 
encouraging, for it indicates an aware- 
ness of the complications which the fed- 
eration faces and the recognition of the 
fact that the only route to a viable solu- 
tion involves the acceptance of some stiff 
compromises. 

In the July 7 statement, the Arab Gulf 
Amirates Supreme Council called for the 
drafting of a permanent charter within 
6 months; the creation of necessary liai- 
son offices; the formation of a provisional 
federal council; the establishment of ad 
hoc committees to consider currency af- 
fairs, unified postal services, and a com- 
mon flag and national anthem; and cer- 
tain budgeting and meeting arrange- 
ments. 

The results of this meeting are prom- 
ising, and deserve our attention and 
praise. But it would be foolish for us— 
and irresponsible for the states con- 
cerned—to accept the progress to date as 
anything more than a good omen. It 
is encouraging to see that the practical 
aspects of organizing the federation are 
gradually being achieved, but until the 
group can direct its full resources to the 
persistent problems of the area—lIran’s 
claims to Bahrain and other Gulf is- 
lands, the sovereignty of the individual 
sheikdoms, the role of family ties, the 
relationship with the rest of the Arab 
world, the economic inequity among the 
states—much hard work remains to be 
done. 

While we are pleased to note the de- 
velopments to date, we should concede 
that the true test still lies ahead. 


MEMORIAL ADDRESS BY 
AMBASSADOR PEAL 


Mr, O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
from this well on July 8 it was my sad 
mission to announce the sudden death of 
Honorable Louis Rakotomalala, Ambas- 
the good friend of the United States, the 
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sador of the Malagasy Republic to the 
United States and also to the United Na- 
tions, and to express the grief of the 
Congress and of the American people. 

Today I am privileged to present to my 
colleagues the address of the Honorable 
S. Edward Peal, the distinguished and 
popular Ambassador of the Republic of 
Liberia to the United States, at the am- 
bassadorial services in memory of Am- 
bassador Rakotomalala. The address fol- 
lows: 


We are gathered here this morning to pay 
our last respects to the memory of our Col- 
league and friend, His Excellency Louis Rako- 
tomalala, Ambassador of Madagascar. With 
his widow and family we mourn today the 
loss of his rare presence, invaluable advice 
and cherished friendship. We offer sympathy 
no less deep to the Government and people of 
Madagascar, now deprived of a beloved leader 
but consoled by the rich memory of the in- 
spiring example he set for his fellow country- 
men; and I thank President Johnson and the 
United States Government on behalf of the 
African Chiefs of Mission for the way in 
which they have helped to ease the pain of 
the family in this hour of bereavement 
through so ready and reverent a response, 
including the provision of a plane to carry the 
body back to Madagascar. We say to Presi- 
dent Johnson and his Collaborators, if you 
have done this for him, you have done it 
for all of us. 

Ambassador Rakotomalala was a man of 
exceptionally wide and varied experience, to 
which he brought an impressive array of 
talent. He was a banker, a master of the 
arts of both agriculture and commerce, an 
eminent journalist, a founding father of 
the Malagasy trade union movement, a 
Parliamentarian reelected with recurrent 
and growing acclaim for a succession of 
terms, a skilled executive in the fields of 
education, sports and health, and then Min- 
ister in charge of External Affairs and a 
dominant figure in the negotiations between 

and France resulting in the at- 
tainment of the goal which was in so large 
measure the reward for his own unflagging 
energy and unfailingly devoted service—his 
country’s independence. 

Anyone looking back on so distinguished 
a career will find it easy to appreciate why 
the late Ambassador, upon the gaining of 
that independence, was an immediate, a 
popular and an effective choice as his coun- 
try’s representative in the United States, the 
United Nations and other world councils. 

We came to know and admire him as & 
splendid man with a warm personality re- 
fiected in a charm and ease of manner that 
never invited hostility but instead quickly 
aroused confidence and, I think I can say 
for all of us, almost as quickly led on to re- 
spect and affection. 

With Africa increasingly taking her rightful 
place on the world scene, we who represent 
her .cause—just and right as we know and 
proclaim it to be—must never permit our- 
selves to be distracted, much less consumed, 
by the errors and injustices of the past. We 
bear a heavy responsibility in demonstrating 
the true aspirations of the peoples of 
Africa—aspirations which are in no sense 
far removed from those of other peoples. 
Africa is neither primitive in her orientation 
nor overly aggressive in her demands. All 
she is anxious to ensure is that those condi- 
tions in human behaviour and relationships 
be brought about that will assist her to 
develop the natural and human resources of 
all her people and will enable her to make 
a worthwhile contribution to peace and co- 
operation and progress. In this sense in dis- 
charging this essential and honorable task 
Ambassador Rakotomalala was a great states- 
man of Madagascar and a good and able 
spokesman of Africa. 

If his nationalism was fervent and intense 
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in the fight for freedom and dignity for his 
people, he was never unmindful of, or denied 
for one moment, the need to cultivate good- 
will and partnership among all peoples. Just 
as he saw that the recovery of freedom and 
dignity for Africa presupposed and required 
the winning of the twin blessings of justice 
and progress for all her sons, so too, he saw 
that the wider purpose which embraced a 
perspective leaping beyond the bounds of 
Africa must depend for its fulfillment on the 
enjoyment of those blessings by all human- 
ity. These were the qualities which animated 
the character and the dealings of the late 
Ambassador and marked him out as a great 
African, fully committed to African Unity 
and indeed a great citizen of the world. 

I have spoken of Ambassador Rakoto- 
malala’s varied career and of his enormous 
fund of energy. His, as we had reason to 
know (and not only from the list of his 
plethora of portfolios), was a busy life. But 
this never bred in him the slightest tendency 
to speak out on issues rashly or impatiently 
at a casual invitation. Instead, he had a 
natural gift and preference for the art which 
many have asserted should be the supreme 
concern of the true diplomat—that of lis- 
tening well, understanding thoroughly and 
trying to make a helpful contribution to the 
smooth and constructive course of the re- 
mainder of the dialogue. 

Today the African Chiefs of Mission are 
fast developing the wise and healthy habit 
of meeting monthly in an informal broth- 
erly manner to get better acquainted so 
that their conduct and action can increas- 
ingly bespeak the demands of African unity 
which the Charter of the Organization of 
African Unity has so well defined. We here 
want to recognize Ambassador Rakotomal- 
ala’s efforts in bringing us closer together 
and inspiring us to emphasize things which 
we have in common and which form a bridge 
to unity. We shall continue in this spirit 
the good work which he has so nobly and dili- 
gently set in motion. 

Whatever is said or done, it is the quality 
of a man’s life that counts and in this sad 
and heavy hour of loss and bereavement of 
his family we can only commend them—his 
widow and children and fellow country- 
men—to look to his life for the comfort and 
sustenance they now need, and we know it 
will be truly said that because Ambassador 
Rakotomalala once walked the halis of the 
United Nations and sojourned in this Capi- 
tal, Madagascar, her peoples, and their prob- 
lems and aspirations are a little better 
known and that Africa has moved another 
notch ahead in dispelling many of the old 
misgivings and inaccuracies about her. And, 
assuredly, it will also be said that all of us 
are glad to have known him and to have 
been his associates. 


HANDS ACROSS THE BORDER? 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the Recorp and include a 
newspaper article. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, for some 
time now I have been fascinated by the 
collection of friends HUBERT Horatio 
HUMPHREY has managed to gather 
around him in the last few years. 

First, there is Max M. Kampelman, 
the Humphrey friend who helped en- 
gineer the notorious junk machinery deal 
whereby Napco Industries of Minneap- 
olis—a company headed by still more 
Humphrey friends—bilked the Agency 
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for International Development and the 

Indian Government out of $4 million. 
Kampelman currently is HUMPHREY’s 

intimate political adviser. 

Then there is Herbert Waters—an- 
other Humphrey crony—who was allowed 
to resign his high level State Depart- 
ment job after it was learned he was 
involved in another fraud against the 
AID agency—this one having to do with 
a Belgian contractor. 

Then there is the case of Universal 
Fiberglass Corp.—peopled with Hum- 
phrey intimates. This example of “Hu- 
bert and Co.“, at work has cost the Amer- 
ican taxpayer $3 million on a contract 
that was awarded to Universal over the 
objections of every Government expert 
connected with it. 

The rollcall in this case included Eu- 
gene S. Foley—one of Humpurey’s for- 
mer campaign aides who was head of 
the Small Business Administration at 
the time; Neal Peterson, a Humphrey 
staffman whose brother is Universal’s 
lawyer; and George H. Bookbinder, a 
company official who is a Humphrey 
fundraiser. 

Now, in this morning’s Wall Street 
Journal, we learn that HUBERT HORATIO 
Humpurey was the beneficiary of $50,000 
in contributions from the Seafarers 
Union just after Secretary of State Dean 
Rusk refused to order extradition to 
Canada of a Seafarers’ Union official 
convicted there of hiring goons to beat 
up a rival union leader, and who fied 
to the United States. 

Mr. Speaker, I include the newspaper 
article for insertion in the RECORD as one 
more example of the sort of friends and 
associates cultivated by our Vice Pres- 
ident: 

A FRIEND IN CourtT?—UNIon’s POLITICAL GIFTS 
FOLLOW ADMINISTRATION AID TO FuGITIVE 
OFFICIAL—SEAFARERS GIVE DEMOCRATS 
$100,000 AFTER RUSK VETOES CANADIAN 
EXTRADITION BID—SCRETARY DENIES PRES- 
SURE 

(By Jerry Landauer) 

WasHINGTON.—On a busy Friday after- 
noon some months ago, seven lawyers gath- 
ered in Secretary of State Dean Rusk’s inner 
Office over glasses of sherry to discuss a com- 
plicated extradition case that could seriously 
embarrass Hubert Humphrey in his race for 
the White House. 

The lawyers argued discreetly about a 
Canadian government request that the U.S. 
surrender Harold C. Banks, former boss of 
the Canadian district of the Seafarers Inter- 
national Union. He had jumped bail in 
Canada and fled south across the border to 
avoid serving a five-year jail term on a con- 
viction for hiring goons to beat up a rival 
labor leader. 

At the informal hearing in the Secretary of 
State’s office, Canada’s lawyers sought Banks’ 
return. But Secretary Rusk, rejecting the 
conclusions of his legal adviser and overrul- 
ing a U.S. Commissioner, declined to issue an 


extradition warrant. To surrender Banks, 
then in Federal custody, would have vio- 
lated “my own sense of old-fashioned. jus- 
tice,” Mr. Rusk says. Instead, the Secretary 
let Banks go free. He also rejected a Canadian 
appeal for international arbitration of the 
dispute. 

Then a noteworthy thing happened. With- 
in days after the Rusk decision, but un- 
known to the Secretary, checks totaling 
$100,000 started flowing into Democratic 
Party campaign coffers from Seafarers Union 
headquarters in Brooklyn. The Seafarers’ 
gift is the single biggest union contribution 
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known to have been made in this Presiden- 
tial election year. It came in two equal 
packets of 10 checks each—and each of the 
20 checks was for exactly $5,000. Half the 
money was earmarked for Vice President 
Humphrey’s campaign; the rest went to 
groups that had been working for President 
Johnson's reelection. 


POLITICALLY MINDED UNION 


Conceivably, this sequence of events rep- 
resents sheerest coincidence. At any rate, 
Secretary Rusk emphasizes that no political 
pressure was applied from any source to in- 
fiuence his decision. 

It’s conceivable, too, that the union's 
campaign donations represent nothing more 
than a gesture of gratitude by Seafarers 
President Paul Hall, on whose yacht Banks 
found temporary refuge after he became a 
fugitive from Canada. (“He is a field general 
in tough water-front wars,” Mr. Hall has 
said of Banks.) 

Or, as one insider speculates, Mr. Hall may 
have been misled by Democratic fund rais- 
ers into believing that political pull set 
Banks free. The Seafarers president has al- 
Ways assumed that pouring money into po- 
litical campaigns achieves results; though 
numbering just 80,000 members, the union 
hopes to spend $1 million for politics this 
year, most of it labeled as voluntary dona- 
tions by seamen since use of union dues to 
help candidates for Federal offices is illegal. 

The Seafarers decline to make any com- 
ment on their political contributions that 
followed Banks’ release or to give any reasons 
for them; the union refuses even to tell 
when it sent the ten $5,000 checks to Hum- 
phrey campaign committees. 

Mr. Hall knew, at any rate, that Secretary 
of Labor Willard Wirtz had put in a good 
word for Banks in a memorandum to Cabinet 
colleague Rusk. Mr. Wirtz had been urged to 
intervene by AFL-CIO officials and, accord- 
ing to one participant’s recollection, by an 
attorney for Banks; his well-connected law- 
yers included Myer Feldman, a former spe- 
cial counsel to Presidents Kennedy and 
Johnson, and Abram Chayes, former State 
Department legal adviser. But the timing of 
the Seafarers donations and the manner in 
which they were made tend to raise the ques- 
tion of whether there was a prearrangement 
with Democratic fund raisers. 


CHRONOLOGY OF EVENTS 


For one thing, Mr. Hall waited to unzip 
his union's bulging purse (June 1 balance 
for political activity: $460,671) until the 
Banks case had been decided to his satis- 
faction. He contributed nothing to Lyndon 
Johnson when the President was under fire 
during the New Hampshire Democratic pri- 
mary, and he held back even after Robert 
Kennedy, an arch-foe of Mr. Hall, jumped 
into the Presidential fray in mid-March, 

The chronology of subsequent events 
seems to underline the question about a pre- 
arrangement. On March 13, Secretary Rusk 
informed the Canadian Embassy that he 
wouldn’t issue the surrender warrant. The 
next day Ottawa said it would ask for recon- 
sideration—and international arbitration. 
On March 25, Mr. Rusk rejected the appeal, 
saying it wouldn’t be wise to permit arbitra- 
tion. Then on Sunday, March 31, President 
Johnson surprised the nation by announcing 
his intention not to run for relection. 

Yet on or about Wednesday, April 3, the 
Seafarers Political Activity Donation Com- 
mittee wrote 10 consecutively numbered 
checks for $5,000 each nearly all to Demo- 
cratic committees that had been working for 
LBJ's reelection. One possible explanation: 
Somebody had struck a bargain with Sea- 
farers President Hall while the Banks case 
was pending—a bargain he executed to the 
letter even though the candidate he intended 
to support had retired from the race. 

In any case, Mr. Hall needed advance ad- 
vice from Democratic fund raisers about how 
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to write the checks. Federal law sets an an- 
nual $5,000 limit on contributions to com- 
mittees supporting candidates for Federal 
office. To avoid that legal limit—and often 
to avoid identifying contributors—financiers 
of both parties make arrangements to divide 
big gifts among numerous dummy commit- 
tees set up in distant places. 

Accordingly, these first 10 checks went to 
the President’s Club, the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee, the President’s Club of 
New York, Democratic Citizens of New York, 
Citizens for Johnson-Humphrey of Rhode 
Island, the President's Club of Illinois, Citi- 
zens for Johnson-Humphrey of Illinois, the 
President’s Club of Texas, Citizens for 
Johnson-Humphrey of Texas and the Demo- 
cratic City Club of Texas in Austin. 

It is pertinent to note that neither Rhode 
Island nor Illinois nor Texas requires politi- 
cal committees operating within those states 
to disclose receipts and expenses. And be- 
cause they are deemed to operate solely in 
those states, the recipient committees needn't 
report under Federal law. Moreover, the two 
New York committees needn't file reports in 
Albany untli early 1969. Hence, just $10,000 
of the first $50,000 contributed by the Sea- 
farers appears on any Democratic committee 
report; $40,000 can be spent or sent to Wash- 
ington without any public accounting. 

But $25,000 of the $40,000 can be traced, 
and the route it took strengthens the im- 
pression that Seafarer Hall had agreed to 
open his union’s purse at about the time 
Banks was freed. On April 11, the Democratic 
City Club of Texas, the President’s Club of 
Texas and the Citizens for Johnson-Hum- 
phrey of Texas each transferred $5,000 to the 
Washington offices of Citizens for Johnson- 
Humphrey, a now defunct committee. Five 
thousand dollars more arrived in Washington 
April 18 from the President's Club of Illinois, 
and on April 23 $5,000 came in from Citizens 
for Johnson-Humphrey of Rhode Island. 
Most of the $25,000 was used to pay off ex- 
penses that had been incurred on the Presi- 
dent’s behalf in late March during the Wis- 
consin primary campaign; Wisconsin Demo- 
crats voted on April 2, just two days after 
LBJ’s retirement announcement. 

Some time later on, the Seafarers delivered 
the second packet of ten $5,000 checks to 
committees supporting Vice President Hum- 
phrey’s Presidential aspirations. Of the ten 
recipient committees only two—United Dem- 
ocrats for Humphrey and Citizens for Hum- 
phrey—are actually functioning. And because 
the Federal disclosure law doesn’t cover pri- 
mary elections, neither committee is required 
to file an accounting of receipts and expendi- 
tures. 

The eight other Humphrey committees to 
which the union donations went exist mostly 
on paper; none has obtained or applied for 
telephone service. Their titles are: Humphrey 
for President Committee, D.C. Volunteers for 
Humphrey, Election Committee for Hum- 
phrey, National Humphrey for President 
Committee, National Committee for Hum- 
phrey, Humphrey Campaign Committee, 
Friends of Humphrey Committee and Unite 
With Humphrey Committee. 

The co-chairman of Citizens for Humphrey 
is David Ginsburg, law partner of Mr. Feld- 
man, who along with Mr. Chayes, represented 
fugitive Banks in the informal hearing in 
Secretary Rusk’s office. Mr. Feldman says he 
knows nothing about Seafarer political con- 
tributions. The United Democrats, for their 
part, decline to disclose when the union gifts 
were received; We're just not going to go 
into individual contributions,” a spokesman 
says. 

Labor Secretary Wirtz, a Humphrey sup- 
porter and friend, also says he was unaware 
of any big Seafarer contributions following 
Banks’ release from Federal custody, “It wor- 
ries me greatly, and I intend to find out 
about it,” Mr. Wirtz says, expressing concern 
that the size and timing of the donations 
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could hurt Mr. Humphrey. Mr. Wirtz adds 
that he wrote the memo on Banks’ behalf 
primarily to acquaint Secretary Rusk with 
the history of maritime violence involving 
the Canadian union of which Banks was 
president. 

For his part, Secretary Rusk doesn’t recall 
that any official in the Johnson-Humphrey 
Administration except Mr. Wirtz wrote or 
spoke to him about Banks (in addition to 
the memo Mr. Rusk vaguely recalls a brief 
conversation about the case with Mr. Wirtz 
during or after a Cabinet meeting). “No one 
tried to use inducement or threat with me 
regarding this case,” the Secretary adds, vow- 
ing to throw out any visitors who might try. 

“No one at the Democratic National Com- 
mittee ever communicated with me on this 
matter. No one at the White House ever at- 
tempted to infiuence my decision. Nor did 
any Senator or Congressman. This matter 
rested solely with the Secretary of State.” 

In deciding whether to extradite Banks, 
Secretary Rusk had to interpret the Webster- 
Ashburton Treaty. It was signed in 1842 by 
the U.S. and by the British government on 
behalf of Britain and its colonies, which then 
included Canada. As the State Department 
explains it, Canada’s request presented a 
“unique problem” for non-lawyer Rusk. In 
1964, Banks was convicted in Canada for 
conspiring to commit assault. The court 
determined that he paid $1,000 to “Big 
John” Kasper, former bodyguard to ex- 
Teamsters boss Dave Beck. Kasper assertedly 
was hired to thrash a certain Capt. Henry 
Walsh of the Canadian Merchant Service 
Guild, a rival union. Whoever administered 
the beating did it thoroughly, inflicting a 
double rupture and a fractured skull, 


A GOVERNMENT UNDER PRESSURE 


Banks failed to appear on the day set for 
his appeal to the court of appeals in Quebec. 
Instead, he forfeited a $25,000 cash bond and 
fled to the U.S., presumably knowing that 
assault is not among the extraditable crimes 
listed in the Webster-Ashburton Treaty. Al- 
most immediately Canada’s Conservative 
Party assailed the Liberals for letting Banks 
slip away. Among other epithets, the Con- 
servatives called Banks the “pampered pet 
of Liberalism.” Hence, the Liberal govern- 
ment was under pressure to prove that it 
hadn’t pampered fugitive Banks. 

Finally, in August 1967, Ottawa asked 
Washington to surrender Banks on a charge 
of perjury, an extraditable crime under the 
treaty. Canada alleged that the fugitive had 
lied four years earlier to a royal commissioner 
in denying knowledge of the beating inflicted 
on Capt. Walsh. The commissioner had been 
assigned to investigate union strife and dis- 
ruptions of shipping along the Great Lakes; 
his report concluded, among other things, 
that labor leader Banks is a man whose vio- 
lence is compulsive.” 

After being scooped up by Federal authori- 
ties in Brooklyn, Banks was taken before U.S. 
Commissioner Salvatore T. Abruzzo. There 
the fugitive’s lawyers protested that the new 
perjury charge was part of a political cam- 
paign by the Canadian government to “get 
Banks.” Commissioner Abruzzo dismissed this 
contention and also rejected Banks’ plea that 
he had been deprived of rights against self- 
incrimination. At that point, Banks switched 
lawyers, engaging Mr. Chayes, Secretary 
Rusk’s former legal adviser, who then brought 
in former White House aide Feldman. 

The fugitive’s new lawyers could have 
continued the fight against extradition in 
U.S. district court and on up to the Supreme 
Court. Instead, as is permitted under extra- 
dition procedure, they chose a direct appeal 
to Secretary Rusk. 

In the 75-minute session over sherry in the 
Secretary's office, Messrs. Feldman and 
Chayes argued that extradition processes 
shouldn’t permit the Canadian government 
to accomplish indirectly what it couldn't 
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achieve directly—that is, to retrieve Banks 
for skipping bail on the nonextraditable 


assault charge. 
A “POLITICAL ELEMENT” 


“To say this is not to impugn the motives 
of the Canadian government or to charge it 
with any improper action,” according to Mr. 
Chayes’ 43-page brief. “Everyone knows that 
there is a large political element in the law 
enforcement process, especially when it in- 
volves a well-known public figure like Mr. 
Banks.“ 

This argument didn't impress the Cana- 
dian government's U.S. counsel, New York 
attorney Richard H. Kuh, nor did it sway 
Mr. Rusk’s current legal adviser, Leonard C. 
Meeker. But because the charge of perjury 
arose directly out of a denial of guilt of a 
nonextraditable offense,” according to the 
State Department, “the Secretary concluded 
that it would not be compatible with the 
Overall design and purpose of the extradition 
treaty, which is limited and not universal 
in its coverage of offenses, to agree to extra- 
dition on the unique facts of this case.” 

Mr. Rusk, saying “one could put a strong 
argument either way,” frames the issue in- 
volving Banks more simply: He denied hay- 
ing committed a nonextraditable offense. I 
thought he should have a chance to deny it 
and not be extradited for his denial....A 
man has the right to protest his own in- 
nocence. .. Whatever he may be, I had the 
case of a human being in front of me.” 

Though Mr. Rusk limited his decision to 
the particular facts of the case, he may have 
established a diplomatic precedent of sorts. 
The State Department says it can’t find an- 
other instance where extradition was denied 
on the ground that the fugitive’s alleged 
offense arose from another crime that wasn’t 
subject to extradition. The department fur- 
ther says it can’t find another case involving 
Canada where a lower magistrate’s ruling 
was overturned on appeal to the Secretary 
of State. 

Mr. Rusk's aides explain that he delves 
deeper into extradition matters than most 
predecessors. ‘“‘You’d be surprised how 
deeply involved he gets,” one official says. 
“Probably it’s because these cases involve 
individuals, not broad concepts like dis- 
armament.” 

But the Canadians are still simmering, 
arguing that American courts often permit 
convictions for perjury when the crime from 
which the perjury flowed isn’t within reach 
of the law. 


GALILEO UNBOUND 


Mr. PODELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the Record and include ex- 
traneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PODELL. Mr. Speaker, in a re- 
markable address entitled “Religion and 
Natural Sciences,” delivered at a meet- 
ing in Germany of Nobel Prize winners, 
Franz Cardinal Konig, of Vienna, an- 
nounced that the Catholic Church has 
already initiated steps to remove the 
sentence of censure imposed upon Galileo 
in 1633, 

Galileo was a giant among scientists, 
who, under threat of torture by the In- 
quisition in Rome, was obliged to recant 
his belief that the sun was at the cen- 
ter of the universe and that the earth 
performed a diurnal motion of rota- 
tion. This theory, originally advanced 
by Copernicus, conflicted with the Bib- 
lical account in Genesis of the creation 
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of the universe with the earth as the 
principal and central body. 

The world of science and learning 
has for centuries recognized the vast 
contributions of Galileo to the science of 
dynamics and mechanics. While watch- 
ing a lamp set suspended from the ceiling 
in the Cathedral of Pisa swinging in the 
wind, he observed that whatever the 
range of its arc, it was invariably exe- 
cuted in equal time. The isochronism of 
the pendulum established by Galileo’s 
observation became not only a standard 
for measuring the beat of the pulse but 
led to the invention of the pendulum 
clock and the first effective way for 
measuring the passage of time: 

Galileo also invented a telescope, and 
his observations of the solar system 
opened up new frontiers of knowledge 
about the universe. He was the first to 
observe the mountainous configuration 
of the moon and spots in the sun. Above 
all, Galileo transcended the prejudices 
of his time and penetrated the dark 
veil of superstition which was an 
impregnable barrier to learning. 

In his address to the Nobel Prize 
winners, Cardinal Konig said: 

For the church after the second Vatican 
Council, turning as it to the world as an 
advocate of legitimate rights and the freedom 
of the human mind, the time appears to have 
come to terminate as thoroughly as possible 
the era of unpleasantness and distrust which 
began with Galileo’s censure in 1633. For over 
300 years the scientific world has rightly re- 
garded as a painful, unhealing wound the 
church’s unjust verdict on one of those men 
who prepared the path for modern science. 
Galileo’s judgment is felt all the more pain- 
ful today since all intelligent people inside 
and outside the church haye come to the 
conclusion that the scientist Galileo was 
right and that his work particularly gave 
modern mechanics and physics a first, firm 
basis. His insights enabled the human mind 
to develop a new understanding of nature 
and universe, thus replacing concepts and 
notions inherited from antiquity. 

An open and honest clarification of the 
Galileo case appears all the more necessary 
today if the church’s claim to speak for truth, 
justice and freedom is not to suffer in credi- 
bility and if those people are not to lose faith 
in the church who in past and present have 
defended freedom and the right to independ- 
ent thought against various forms of totali- 
tarlanism and the so-called raison d’etat. 


The open and honest clarification pro- 
jected by Cardinal Konig will indeed be 
welcomed by people of all faiths and 
creeds throughout the world. It will per- 
mit Galileo to take his rightful place 
among the galaxy of Italian scientists, 
like Enrico Fermi and others, who have 
so brilliantly added to the vast store of 
scientific knowledge. 

When Sir Isaac Newton published his 
definitive works on the laws of nature 
and natural phenomena, he modestly 
disclaimed credit and asserted he saw 
a little bit farther only because he stood 
on the shoulders of the giants who pre- 
8 him. Galileo was one of those 


GRADUATE STUDENTS AND THE 
DRAFT—SOME QUESTIONS AND 
ANSWERS 


Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
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at this point in the Recorp and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Connecticut? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Speaker, the Sci- 
entific Manpower Commission has just 
published a very interesting and useful 
compilation of 65 questions and answers 
about the draft situation of graduate 
students as it will exist beginning with 
the 1968-69 school year. The booklet is 
designed to help clarify those aspects of 
the draft where the rules are fixed and 
those where local and appeal boards 
have discretion so that new graduates 
and graduate students may make their 
decisions about military obligations on 
an informed basis. 

The Members will recall that on last 
February 15, the National Security Coun- 
cil announced it had decided to limit de- 
ferments for graduate students to those 
in medicine, dentistry, veterinary medi- 
cine, and osteopathy. This decision also 
ended deferments of graduate students 
in all other fields, except that those men 
who were then in their second or subse- 
quent year of graduate study might be 
considered for further deferment by 
their local draft boards. 

Whether or not the Members agree 
with this action of the Security Council, 
they certainly must agree that the 
changes in draft rules for graduate stu- 
dents is posing many difficult questions 
and choices for our young men. This 
publication of the Scientific Manpower 
Commission answers so many of those 
questions that I wish to include its text 
at the conclusion of my remarks. 

Graduate students and others who 
wish to obtain the publication can do 
so by writing to the Scientific Manpower 
Commission, 2101 Constitution Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20418, attention 
Mrs. B. M. Vetter. The title of the pub- 
lication is “Draft Facts for Graduates 
and Graduate Students,” which is a spe- 
cial issue of Manpower Comments, July 
1968, price 50 cents. 

The text of the publication follows: 
DRAFT Facts FOR GRADUATES AND GRADUATE 
STUDENTS 
INTRODUCTION 
Since 1951, Selective Service regulations 
have provided for the continuation in study 
of graduate students who were able to main- 
tain steady progress, complete degrees on 
time, and (during some of the wartime 
years) exhibit their ability to score high on 
& national test or to maintain ranking in the 

top portion of their class. 

The 1968-69 school year will see for the 
first time a break with this tradition of al- 
lowing the best graduate students to com- 
plete their studies before fulfilling their 
military obligations. Additionally, because 
the order of call for military service remains 
unchanged, and because the new graduates 
and graduate students will enter the avail- 
able draft pool approximately at the same 
time, the draft calls will fall almost exclu- 
sively on men with one or more college de- 
grees during the 1968-69 school year. 

This produces another new problem, in 
that the military services cannot utilize the 
specialized training of this highly educated 
group of draftees, and will be forced to re- 
move most of them from their professional 
areas of competence for a period of two or 
more years. The leadership qualities normal- 
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ly associated with the college graduate group 
have heretofore made most of them eligible 
for officer rank while fulfilling their military 
obligation, and in a majority of cases have 
allowed men in service to utilize their pro- 
fessional training to some degree. However, 
only about 60,000 officers can be taken into 
the service during the next school year, and 
the graduates and graduate students who are 
drafted will serve as enlisted men. Only a 
small proportion of them can be used in any 
areas related to their professional training; 
and large numbers will be required to fill the 
traditional role of the draftee as foot 
soldiers, 

The group of young men graduating from 
college this year and completing their first 
year of graduate study or their first graduate 
degree are thus faced with an uneasy set 
of alternatives. For a few, openings were 
available in officer training programs, and 
these were filled within a few weeks of the 
February announcements of the National 
Security Council, Others have elected to 
volunteer for longer periods of service in 
branches other than the Army as enlisted 
men. Many have chosen to seek employment 
as high school teachers, or in industrial jobs 
requiring technical degrees in the hope of 
obtaining occupational deferment while 
hopefully maintaining their professional 
skills. Still others have decided to keep on 
in school until a draft notice is issued, and 
to proceed as far as possible in thefr edu- 
cational endeavors before they are inducted. 

Some obviously are hoping that a change 
in the rules will come about before their 
induction order is issued. Although changes 
have been advocated by many individuals 
and groups, any change at all now seems un- 
likely within the next several months, 

Many students who had planned to enter 
or continue in graduate school in the fall 
and who had obtained teaching or research 
assistantships are endeavoring to find a for- 
mula of work combined with part time study 
in the university which might allow them to 
continue their educations at a slower pace, 

At this time, it is still impossible to pre- 
dict with any accuracy how more than 4,000 
local boards and state appeal boards will 
react to requests for occupational deferment 
either from the young men who are working 
in universities or from those who have ac- 
cepted employment elsewhere. 

Although local and appeal boards retain a 
large amount of autonomy in assigning oc- 
cupational deferments, they must operate 
within the regulations and rules of Selective 
Service, and these regulations need to be 
clearly understood by all young men who are 
making choices at this time. 

This booklet is designed to help clarify 
those areas where the rules are fixed and 
those where local and appeal boards have 
wide discretion so that new graduates and 
graduate students may make their decisions 
on an informed basis. The question and an- 
swer format was chosen because the indi- 
vidual questions of hundreds of Selective 
Service registrants indicate the diversity of 
possible alternatives being investigated by 
these young men and the wide range of their 
questions about the draft. Further sources 
for information are included in the answers 


to the final questions, 
—Berry M. VETTER 
JULY, 1968 


1. Why are graduate students now being 
drafted? 

In June 1967, Congress enacted a new 
draft law. This law, (as well as the previous 
draft law) provides that the President shall, 
under such rules and regulations as he may 
prescribe, provide for the deferment of per- 
sons whose employment or whose activity in 
graduate study, research, or other endeav- 
ors is found to be necessary to the main- 
tenance of the national health, safety or in- 
terest. The National Security Council was 
designated to advise the director of Selective 
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Service with respect to activities or study 
areas that were necessary to the country. 

On February 15, 1968, the National Securi- 
ty Council announced its decision to limit 
deferments for graduate students to those 
in medicine, dentistry, veterinary medicine, 
and osteopathy; and to end deferments for 
graduate students in all other fields, except 
that those men who were then in their sec- 
ond or subsequent year of graduate study 
might be considered for further deferment by 
their local boards. 

The sequence of selection for filling calls 
was left unchanged. This sequence provides 
that the oldest men from the combined age 
group 19 through 25 shall be called first. 
Since there are effectively no other men in 
the available draft pool in the age bracket 
of college graduates and graduate students 
(22 through 25), these men must be called 
before younger men may be ordered for in- 
duction. 

2. What was the basis of the Security 
Council decision to end deferments for two 
classes of graduate students at the same 
time? 

The Security Council gave the following 
reasons: 

1. Graduate deferments are not now re- 
quired in the national interest. 

2. It is unfair to exempt some fields of 
graduate study and not others, and distor- 
tion would result from the tendency to se- 
lect draft deferred fields of study. 

3. Graduate deferments are unfair—par- 
ticularly in time of armed conflict—to all the 
young men who do not have the opportunity 
or the finances to attend graduate school. 

4. There are no significant military man- 
power needs served by graduate school de- 
ferments. 

3. What occupations are deferrable? 

This decision is left entirely to local and 
appeal boards to decide on an individual 
basis. The National Security Council advised 
the Director of Selective Service to suspend 
the advisory lists of Essential Activities and 
Critical Occupations which had been avail- 
able as guidelines to local boards in the as- 
signment of occupational deferments since 
the Korean period. In general, the lists had 
supplied information to local boards of the 
kinds of occupations and activities which 
were nationally in short supply. The NSC, 
acting on the recommendation of the Secre- 
tarles of Labor, Commerce, and Health, Edu- 
cation and Welfare said that the lists should 
be suspended because: 

1. The needs of the Armed Forces do not 
require such occupational deferments. 

2. The needs of the civilian economy do not 
require such occupational deferments. 

3. Occupational Deferments are inherently 
inequitable. 

4. There is no justification for such defer- 
ments, since more than half the actual occu- 
pational deferments that have been granted 
are to men in occupations not on the lists of 
Critical Occupations and/or Essential Activi- 
ties. 

Local boards may grant occupational de- 
ferment to individuals on the basis of essen- 
tial community need. They may also grant 
deferment to persons whose occupations they 
find to be essential to the national health, 
safety or interest. Thus, each local board has 
wide discretion in granting occupational de- 
ferments. 

4. Who are the members of the National 
Security Council? 

The President, the Vice President, the Sec- 
retaries of State and Defense, and the Di- 
rector of the Office of Emergency Planning. 

5. How many college graduates and grad- 
uate students will enter the Service during 
this school year? 

About 50,000 are expected to enter the 
service as officers; 30,000 as volunteer en- 
listees, and 150,000 to 200,000 as draftees. 

6. Why will so many graduates and grad- 
uate students be drafted nert year? Why 
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won't the older non-college population be 
drafted as well? 

There will be effectively no non-college 
population available for the draft in the 
age brackets 22 through 25 beginning in 
September. Men called in recent months have 
had an average age of 20 years and 2 months. 
Draft calls are not expected to exceed the 
number of graduates and graduate stu- 
dents who will become I-A and available, and 
since they are older than other available 
registrants, this group wll bear the brunt 
of the draft calls beginning in the fall. 

7. Since some local boards have a large 
number of college graduates who will lose 
their deferments this year while other 
boards have none, won't those latter boards 
have to supply enough people that the grad- 
uates will not be inducted in such large num- 
bers? 

The quota placed on each local board is 
determined by the number of registrants in 
that board who are reported to the State Di- 
rector each month as examined and avail- 
able for service. If one local board has no 
available men above age 20 while other boards 
have large numbers of men between 22 and 
26, the local board having no older men avail- 
able will not be assigned any part of the 
quota until the other boards are equalized 
in terms of the availability of registrants of 
similar age. 

8. How many men are there in this country 
who are available for the draft? 

As of May 1, 1968, there were 1,199,988 
men classified I-A and I~A-O. Not all of these 
are immediately available since some were ap- 
pealing and some had not yet been examined, 
About 340,000 were under orders for induc- 
tion or examination: 136,000 were in I-A 
pending reclassification; and a total of 91,058 
were listed as examined and qualified. This 
latter group will increase rapidly during the 
summer as men who have been deferred as 
college seniors or graduate students are re- 
classified into I-A, and exhaust their ap- 


peals. 

9. Why does General Hershey insist that 
there shall be no change in the order of call 
when it seems obvious that the military 
services cannot utilize the training of ali 
these college graduates? 

General Hershey does not make the rules. 
He simply carries out the orders that are 
issued to him by his Commander-in-Chief. 
The law provides that the President may 
institute a “prime age group” which would 
consist of all available registrants born in a 
particular calendar year (redesignated each 
year) plus all those men deferred at their 
request as students after June 30, 1967, who 
lose their deferment. These men would be 
integrated and called oldest first by month 
and day of birth. The President has not in- 
voked this provision of the law. 

10. Why not? 

Perhaps because the law did not provide 
for a transitional year of change from the 
“oldest first” order of call to the prime age 
group order of call. Men who had not been 
old enough to be reached under the oldest 
first system, but were too old to be in the 
selected prime age group would therefore es- 
cape liability to service altogether unless they 
had been in college. 

Another factor that may have entered the 
decision is that the prime age group provi- 
sion, as written in the law, allows all the 
boys who were deferred in other than stu- 
dent status during their year of “prime” age 
to escape entry into the prime age group al- 
together. Boys in a junior college program 
not leading to a bachelors degree, or those in 
two year technical schools or apprentice pro- 
grams are deferred in II-A. The law says that 
only men deferred in II-S or I-S(C) fall back 
into the prime age group when their defer- 
ment ends, (See Appendix for Classification 
definitions.) 

11. Several university and other associa- 
tions have asked that the calls be spread 
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among all the seven age classes eligible for 
service so that only a proportionate share of 
the draft calls would fall on the new grad- 
uates and graduate students. Why wasn’t this 
done? 

A Department of Defense Fact Sheet says 
that the Executive Branch gave thorough and 
serious consideration to various alternatives, 
including this one, and that “none of the 
alternative methods was found preferable to 
the present system in terms of equity of serv- 
ice, administrative feasibility and public un- 
derstanding.” 

12. What are the grounds for occupational 
deferment? 

In general, local boards grant occupational 
deferment to individuals whose work activity 
is found to be essential to the national 
health, safety or interest, or to the needs of 
the community; when a replacement of sim- 
ilar competence is not available. 

13. Who should make the request for oc- 
cupational deferment—the employer or the 
registrant? 

Both should request deferment—and at the 
same time. A deferment request by either the 
registrant or the employer without the other 
is unlikely to be given serious consideration. 

14. I am a full time graduate student and 
a half-time teaching assistant. Am I eligible 
for an occupational deferment on the 
grounds of being a teacher? 

No, Selective Service Local Board Memo- 
randum No, 96, issued by General Hershey 
on April 25, 1968, says: “A full time gradu- 
ate student shall not be considered for occu- 
pational deferment because he is engaged in 
teaching part time.” 

15. What constitutes full time status for a 
graduate student? 

Selective Service regulations provide that 
the dean of the graduate school shall certify 
full time status. This would normally be 
done in accordance with established univer- 
sity policies, which will, of course, vary 
among graduate schools; or on the recom- 
mendation of the department. You should 
check with your graduate dean or depart- 
ment chairman to determine under what 
circumstances you will be considered a full 
time student. 

16. I am a graduate research assistant, Am 
I eligible for occupational deferment? 

If you are a full time graduate student, 
probably your local board will not defer you. 
However, if your research work is a full time 
occupation, you may request deferment cit- 
ing the value to the national interest of 
your research. Local Board Memorandum No. 
96, which precludes occupational deferments 
based on the teaching activities of full time 
graduate students, may prejudice many draft 
boards against similar deferments for re- 
search activities (See Questions 12 and 13). 

17. I am a part time graduate student and 
I have a normal (half-time) teaching assist- 
antship, Am I eligible for occupational defer- 
ment on the basis of my teaching? 

Consideration for occupational deferment 
usually is given only for full time work, Each 
local board may decide for itself whether 
such deferment is essential to the commu- 
nity or to the national health, safety or in- 
terest. There is nothing in the Selective 
Service regulations to deny such deferments 
to part time graduate students. 

18. What constitutes full time employment 
in teaching or research? 

Your employer would determine whether 
or not you are a full time employee. The 
number of class contact hours; the number 
of hours of teaching plus preparation; the 
number of students taught; or other factors 
including salary base might be used by the 
University to determine the dimensions of 
full time teaching. The qualifications of full 
time research also would be determined by 
the University. 

19. Would I prejudice my chances for oc- 
cupational deferment as a college teacher 
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or research assistant by taking some graduate 
courses? 

Your local board is not concerned with 
what you do in your spare time. 

20. I am a part time graduate student 
and occupy a teaching position that carries 
a teaching load greater than the normal 
teaching load for a graduate teaching as- 
sistant in my department. Do I qualify for 
an Occupational deferment? 

It is up to your local board. Since you are 
not a full time student, nothing in the Se- 
lective Service regulations bars you from re- 
ceiving an occupational deferment. You and 
your employer may request a II-A classifica- 
tion. You should be able to show that your 
teaching duties are essential to the main- 
tenance of the University’s teaching func- 
tion; and that a replacement of similar com- 
petence is not available. 

21, If graduates accept employment out- 
side a university, can they be deferred be- 
cause of their occupations? 

This will depend on the nature of their 
work, and the decision of their local boards 
and appeal boards regarding the essentiality 
of their work activities (See No. 12). 

22. If I should be successful in obtaining 
an occupational deferment this year on the 
basis of my present teaching activity will I 
jeopardize my deferment if I begin thesis re- 
search a year or two from now? 

We cannot anticipate what the rules may 
be a year or two from now. Under current 
rules, you would be ineligible for deferment 
as a graduate student, If you were employed 
full time, you could continue to seek oc- 
cupational deferment, while perhaps doing 
part time thesis research. 

23. If I had a II-A classification based on 
my duties as a teacher, could my local board 
change my classification to I-A in July on 
the grounds that I wasn’t teaching during 
the summer? 

If your local board was officially informed 
that your teaching contract had been re- 
newed for the following year, your deferment 
would not be lost simply because of summer 
vacation. However, no occupational defer- 
ment is valid for a period longer than one 
year, although most may be renewed. The 
registrant and his employer should apply for 
a continuation of the deferred classification 
prior to its expiration. The registrant is re- 
sponsible for keeping his local board up-to- 
date on his status, 

24, I was classified I-A by my local board 
in May 1968 because I was graduating in early 
June. I did not appeal the classification be- 
cause I thought I had no basis for appeal. 
Now I have taken a job in a defense industry 
and my employer would like to request 
occupational deferment for me. However, my 
thirty day appeal period is past. Is there any- 
thing that can be done? 

Both you and your employer should write 
to your local board explaining your present 
employment (See No. 12) and requesting re- 
opening of your case on the basis of this new 
information. The local board has the right 
to reopen or not to repoen your case at its 
discretion. However, when a classification is 
reopened and considered anew by the local 
board, a new classification card must be is- 
sued and new rights of appeal are established, 
even if the new classification by the local 
board is another I-A classification. 

25. I have accepted a teaching position be- 
ginning in September in a university outside 
the state in which I presently reside. If I 
must request an appeal before I move to the 
state in which the university is located, may 
I request a transfer of my appeal to that 
state? 

Technically, no. However, if you have a 
signed contract to teach there, and wish to 
have the appeal considered in that state, you 
should request the transfer. Many boards 
would be willing to make the transfer if they 
had a copy of the contract. (See No. 38). 

26, I graduated in June and have now been 
reclassified 1-A, I started my graduate work 
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in the summer term, and would like to go 
as far as I can before I am drafted. My local 
board says there is no reason for me to ap- 
peal because the law does not allow them 
to give a deferment. Is that true? 

It is true that they cannot give you a II-S 
classification, but you may appeal any clas- 
sification by your local board, even if you 
have no apparent reason for doing so. 

27. Can I appeal my I-A classification sim- 
ply to gain a little time to finish my foreign 
language ezam before I am inducted? 

Yes. Men who complete their frst year of 
graduate study in September may be able to 
finish an important requirement of their 
graduate degree by using their personal ap- 
pearance and appeal periods wisely. (See 
No. 38) 

28. I have been awarded an NSF fellow- 
ship for graduate study in physics and have 
completed one year of graduate work. I have 
a straight “A” average, and have been told 
that there is a shortage of physicists in this 
country. Isn’t there some way I can com- 
plete my doctorate before serving my mili- 
tary obligation? 

The current regulations do not differenti- 
ate between study in one field and another, 
or between outstanding students and medi- 
ocre ones. Further, since you have been 
awarded a Federal fellowship, you would 
have to be certified as a full-time graduate 
student to NSF (All Federal Fellowship hold- 
ers have to be certified as full time students 
to their granting agency). Therefore, there 
is no way for you to finish your graduate 
work using your fellowship without inter- 
ruption, unless you fail to qualify for mili- 
tary service. (See No. 14) 

If you wish to forfeit your fellowship, you 
may be able to obtain occupational defer- 
ment as a full-time university employee in 
teaching or research and continue your grad- 
uate study on a part time basis. If you wish 
to retain your fellowship, you can continue 
full time graduate study until you are or- 
dered for induction. Most Federal fellowships 
will be held for the grantee for use after he 
completes his military service. 

29. I entered graduate school in Septem- 
ber, 1967, and, according to my classification 
card, I had a II-S classification until Octo- 
ber, 1968. However, I have already been re- 
classified I-A by my local board. Is this 
legal? 

The regulations provide that a graduate 
student who entered school prior to Octo- 
ber, 1967 for his first year of study shall be 
deferred for one academic year, or until he 
ceases satisfactorily to perform, or receives 
a degree. An academic year is defined as the 
12-month period following the beginning of 
the course of study. Therefore, if you did 
not receive a degree in June, and if you are 
in school during the summer, your II-S clas- 
sification should be extended to September 
of October. Most local boards will rein- 
state the II-S classification for such stu- 
dents when these facts are called to their 
attention. The state director can help you 
if your local board refuses to extend your 
II-S. 


30. I am enrolled as a physiology major 
within the University medical school, and 
have completed one year of graduate work 
toward my Ph.D. Since this is an allied med- 
ical field, may I continue to be deferred in 
order to complete my degree? 

At this time, the only medical fields for 
which students are eligible for deferment 
are those leading to the following degrees: 
Doctor of Medicine, Doctor of Veterinary 
Medicine, Doctor of Osteopathy, and Doc- 
tor of Dental Surgery. No area of study lead- 
ing to a Ph.D. is deferrable for students who 
will begin their first or second year of study 
in the 1968-69 school year. 

31. I began my second year of graduate 
study without interruption before October 
1, 1967. May I be drafted? 

Yes. However, you are eligible at your 
board’s discretion for deferment in Class 
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II-S for no more than five years past the 
bachelor’s degree to obtain the doctorate, if 
that was your declared objective in the fall 
of 1967. If you received a Master's degree 
this year, and if your local board was told 
via your Form 103 that the Master’s degree 
was your objective, you would generally not 
be given further deferment as a student to 
complete your Ph.D. If your Form 103 stated 
that you were in a Ph.D. program, but would 
get a Master's degree in 1968, your board may 
continue to defer you for a total of five 
years past your baccalaureate degree. How- 
ever, they are not required to allow you to 
continue your graduate work. (See No. 59, 60) 

32. I entered graduate school in Septem- 
ber, 1966 and have been pursuing a Ph.D. 
program. Although I intend to continue to- 
word the Ph. D., I want to take an M.S. along 
the way. Will this jeopardize my II-S classi- 
fication? 

It may. However, if the University, in filing 
your Form 103 in September 1967 said you 
were a Ph. D. candidate, receipt of a Master’s 
degree need not change your status, Local 
boards will vary in their decisions to con- 
tinue deferred status for advanced graduate 
students. (See No. 31). 

33. I took a Master’s degree in June 1968 
at an institution that did not offer a Ph. D. 
and I have now moved to another institution 
where I am engaged in a Ph. D. program. Am 
I eligible for a II-S deferment to complete 
my third, fourth, and fifth year? 

Probably not. If your declared objective 
in the fall of 1967 on the Form 103 was a 
Master’s degree, you would not generally be 
oimais for further deferment to obtain a 


34. I am beginning my fourth year of grad- 
uate study in September, Will my local board 
automatically renew my II-S classification? 

No. Eligible graduate students must re- 
quest renewed deferment, and the university 
must send the local board appropriate notice 
(Form 103 or 103-A) that the student is in 
school and making normal progress. 

35, I will be under age 26 when I receive my 
terminal graduate degree and leave. school. 
Will I then become eligible to be classified 
I-A and inducted? 

Yes, However, you may also be eligible for 
some deferred classification on the basis of 
your occupation, your physical condition, or 
the status of your dependents. All registrants 
are classified I-A unless they provide infor- 
mation justifying deferment. 

86. I did not ever use my I-S(C) classifi- 
cation while I was an undergraduate. Can I 
use it next year as a first year graduate stu- 
dent if I am ordered for induction while I 
am a full time student? 

The new draft law passed in June 1967 pro- 
hibited the I-S(C) classification to men who 
had completed a baccalaureate degree and 
who had been deferred in Class II-S at their 
request after June 30, 1967. Therefore, no 
graduate students should be eligible for the 
I-S(C) during the 1968-69 school year. 

37. If I am ordered to report for induction 
during the school year will I be permitted to 
finish the semester? 

In some cases. There is no classification 
available to graduate students for postpon- 
ing induction. However, a local board has the 
option of postponing induction till the end of 
the quarter or semester at its discretion and 
you may request such a postponement. The 
director of Selective Service and the state 
directors have authority to postpone induc- 
tion on an individual basis, and General 
Hershey has said that he would “give con- 
sideration to the use of this limited post- 
ponement authority in individual cases 
called to my attention where the facts in 
that particular case clearly demonstrate the 
good faith of a registrant who finds himself 
vulnerable to induction in such a semester.” 

38. What are the procedures to follow if 
you wish to appeal or to make a personal 
appearance? 
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Personal Appearance.—A registrant has the 
right to request a personal appearance before 
his local board within 30 days of the date of 
mailing of a notice of classification by the 
local board. Following such personal appear- 
ance, he will be given a new classification 
card, and will have the right to appeal that 
classification within 30 days. A personal ap- 
pearance before the local board is not re- 
quired, and any registrant may bypass this 
step and make a direct request for appeal. 

Appeal._—Along with the Classification No- 
tice mailed to registrants classified in Classes 
I-A, I-A-O, and I-O, there will be forwarded 
information that a Government Appeal Agent 
is available to them for legal advice on Selec- 
tive Service matters, particularly in connec- 
tion with appeals. Registrants may appeal 
for a change in classification within 30 days 
of the date of mailing of a classification card 
by the local board. Requests for appeal 
should be sent to the registrant’s local board, 
and should be accompanied by supporting 
letters and documents from teachers, em- 
ployers, dependents, or others to justify the 
registrant’s request for a change in classi- 
fication. 

Transfer of Jurisdiction.—A registrant has 
the right to request a transfer of his appeal 
to the appeal board having jurisdiction over 
his principal place of employment, his actual 
place of employment, or his place of resi- 
dence, if his local board is in a different state 
or jurisdictional area. The request for trans- 
fer must be made at the same time that the 
appeal is requested. The local board will for- 
ward the entire file to the appeal board, 
which may change or sustain the classifica- 
tion given the registrant. 

Appeal to the President.—Denial of defer- 
ment at the state level may be appealed to 
the President within 30 days if the vote of 
the appeal board was split. If the vote was 
unanimous, and if the registrant believes the 
classification is not in the national interest, 
he, his employer, his school, or a disinter- 
ested agency such as the Scientific Manpower 
Commission may seek review at the state 
Selective Service Headquarters and following 
that review, may seek further review at Na- 
tional Selective Service Headquarters in 
Washington, D.C. Only the State Director in 
the local board state, the State Director in 
the appeal state, or the National Director of 
Selective Service may take an appeal to the 
President following unanimous classification 
by the appeal board. 

39. I have lived for several years in a state 
other than the one in which I am registered 
with my local board. May I change my regis- 
tration to a local board in the area where J 
now live? 

No. The local board with which you were 
registered or to which your registration was 
transferred when you were 18 is your perma- 
nent local board of jurisdiction. However, 
if you appeal a classification, you may re- 
quest transfer of the appeal if it is appro- 
priate. (See No. 38). 

40. My local board is 3,000 miles away 
from me. I would like to take advantage of 
the opportunity for a personal appearance 
before the board but I cannot afford to 
travel that far for this purpose. May I make 
a personal appearance before a local board 
im my own area? 

Sometimes a courtesy appearance before 
a local board in your own area is granted, 
and that board might then make a recom- 
mendation to your own local board in re- 
gard to your classification. However, the 
courtesy appearance has no legal status, and 
the recommendation of the courtesy board 
need not be accepted by your own local 
board. Further, following a courtesy appear- 
ance, your local board is not required to 
issue you a new classification card, or to 
extend your appeal rights for the thirty day 
period which a new classification card would 
provide. 
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41. May I make a personal appearance be- 
fore the Appeal Board? 
No. 


42. May my employer appear with me be- 
fore my local board? 

Only the registrant has the right to ap- 
pear before the board. However, many local 
boards will appreciate an opportunity to 
question the employer regarding the essen- 
tiality of a registrant seeking occupational 
deferment. An employer who wishes to ap- 
pear may request the opportunity to accom- 
pany the registrant, and the local board may 
accept or refuse the opportunity to question 
the employer. 

43, May I have my lawyer with me when 
I appear before my local board? 

No. 

44, Can my local board refuse to allow 
me to make a personal appearance? 

No, not if your request is made within 30 
days of the date of mailing of the local board 
notice of classification, 

45. In order to make plans with more cer- 
tainty, may I request permission to take the 
Armed Forces physical examination prior to 
being ordered for that examination? 

Yes, you may make the request, and if your 
local board has the funds and/or an opening 
in its list of men being sent for examination, 
they may grant you that privilege. General- 
ly, they will not. You can, however, get a 
physical examination from a private physi- 
cian, and if he finds disqualifying conditions 
or some that he believes will disqualify you, 
he should write a letter to your local board 
to be placed in your file indicating his find- 
ings, so that these facts will be considered 
when you take your Armed Forces physical. 

46. What is a IL classification? What is 
the difference between I- and IV-F? 

Class I-Y is assigned to registrants who are 
not eligible for a lower classification and 
who would be qualified for military service 
only in time of war or national emergency. 
Class IV-F is for registrants who are not 
qualified for any military service. 

Men who are classified I-¥Y may be so clas- 
sified because of a temporary disqualifica- 
tion or because of a permanent one. For ex- 
ample, if a man breaks his leg shortly before 
he is ordered to take his Armed Forces 
physical, he would be classified I-Y and 
ordered to report back for another examina- 
tion after the broken leg had had time to 
heal properly. Men who are over or under 
the weight limits for acceptability may be 
reordered for examination if the 
physician believes the condition will change, 
or if the minimal and maximal requirements 
change. However, men whose condition is 
unlikely to change with time may be kept in 
I-Y without any further examination for 
periods up to one year. 

Both I- and IV-F classifications may be 
given for physical, mental or moral reasons. 
In each case, the I-Y classification represents 
a lesser degree of variance from standards of 
acceptability than the IV-F. 

47. Under what conditions may I obtain a 
III-A classification? 

Provided that you have not requested and 
received a II-S deferment issued after July 
1, 1967; and provided that you are not a 
physician, dentist, veterinarian, optometrist, 
osteopath or male nurse; you must be given 
a III-A deferment if you are supporting a 
natural, adopted or foster child and are 
maintaining a family relationship with the 
mother or foster-mother and the child. You 
need not be married to the mother. You are 
eligible for such a deferment from the date 
of conception of the child, provided a doc- 
tor’s certification of the pregnancy and ex- 
pected delivery date is in your file before an 
order for induction is issued. 

If you received a II-S after July 1, 1967 but 
you did not personally request it, you are 
eligible for the III-A if your wife is pregnant. 

A III-A classification is also granted to a 
registrant whose induction into the Armed 
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Forces would result in extreme hardship to 
his dependents which may include a wife, 
divorced wife, child, parent, grandparent, 
brother or sister. 

48. I requested a student deferment in Sep- 
tember, 1967. I found out in October that my 
wife was pregnant and was given a II-S 
classification in late October. Can I get a IHI- 
A deferment since my wife was pregnant 
before my II-S classification was made? 

No, not simply because you are a father. 
You may be able to get a hardship deferment. 
(see No. 47.) 

49. My last II-S deferment was dated June 
16, 1967. I was a student all last year. Can 
I get an automatic III-A classification if my 
wife is pregnant? 

Y 


es. 

50. My local board classified me II-S in Sep- 
tember, 1967, but I did not ask for a student 
deferment. Now my wije is expecting a baby. 
Can I get a III-A classification? 

Yes. (See No. 47). 

51, I was classified I-S(C) during the past 
school year. I had requested a II-S, but my 
local board did not give it to me. Can I get 
a uA deferment if I become a father? 

es. 

52. Can I be ordered to report for a physical 
examination when my classification is not 
I-A, I-A-O, or TO 

Yes. You may be ordered for a physical 
examination at any time, but you may not be 
ordered for induction unless you are in Class 
I-A or I-A-O; or for civilian work unless you 
are in Class I-O. 

53. Must I have the permission of my local 
board in order to leave the country? 

No. However, such permission should be 
requested, and if your local board grants it, 
they generally will not require you to do any- 
thing that would necessitate your being in 
the United States during the time they have 
given you permission to be abroad. 

You may leave the country without their 
permission but must be prepared to return 
at once if necessary to take a physical exam- 
ination or carry out other orders; or you will 
become delinquent and subject to immediate 
induction. 

54. What is a Selective Service Delinquent? 

He is a registrant who fails to do something 
which the law requires him to do. This might 
include failure to report for a physical when 
ordered to do so, or failure to have in his 
possession a current classification card be- 
cause he had turned it in or burned it up. 
In the latter case, it is not the overt action 
which brings about his delinquency, but the 
failure to have his card. 

55. When a registrant is given a certain 
number of days to furnish information or to 
perform some other duty, on what day does 
the time begin to run? 

The period of days allowed is counted as 
beginning on the day following that on 
which the notice is posted or mailed. 

56. Iam an only son and the last male heir 
in my line. Is there some special provision 
for a man in this category? 

The “sole surviving son” provision of the 
Selective Service Law allows a registrant to 
be classified in IV-A along with registrants 
who have completed their military service if 
he is the only boy left in a family in which 
a brother, sister or father has been killed on 
active duty or has died as a result of his 
military service. However, being an only son 
does not put you in any special category. 

57. May a man who has passed his 26th 
birthday be drafted? 

Yes, if he is delinquent, he may be in- 
ducted at any age up to age 35. Non-delin- 
quent registrants who have passed their 26th 
birthdays are dropped next to the bottom of 
the call list. (See Appendix.) Although they 
remain liable for service until they are 35 
years of age, they are not likely to be drafted 
under the present order of call and the size 
of current military manpower requirements. 
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However, the Military Selective Service Act 
of 1967 provides that the President may des- 
ignate a particular age group as a prime age 
group for induction. If such a group should 
be named, men who have been deferred in 
Class I-S(C) after age 19 or who haye re- 
quested and have been granted deferment in 
Class II-S after June 30, 1967 and who are 
no longer deferred shall be considered as 
being within the age group called regardless 
of their actual age. Registrants in the des- 
ignated prime age group shall then be inte- 
grated and called according to the month 
and day of their birth, oldest first. 

If the President should invoke the prime 
age group provision of the law, men past age 
26 who were deferred at their request as stu- 
dents after June 30, 1967 would fall back into 
the prime age group if they ceased to be 
deferred at any time up to their 35th birth- 
day. 

Men age 26 and over who are eligible for 
deferment should request such deferment. 
The law provides that every registrant shall 
be placed in the lowest class for which he is 
qualified. 

58. How can I see what materials are in my 
Selective Service file? 

Either you or someone with a written au- 
thorization from you may go to your local 
board and examine anything in the file. You 
may make a copy of anything or everything 
in your file provided a Selective Service Rep- 
resentative goes with you to a place where a 
copying machine is available. You may also 
request that your file be reproduced and sent 
to you, but you must pay the costs involved. 

59. What is Selective Service Form 103? 

Form 103 or 103—A (used interchangeably) 
are titled “Graduate or Professional Student 
Certificate.” 

Either form is completed by the University 
and sent to the local board at the beginning 
of every school term. The form certifies your 
status as a full time graduate student, and 
indicates both the graduate degree you are 
seeking and the date when you are expected 
to complete the degree. 

60. How can I find out whether my Univer- 
sity said I was a candidate for both a Masters 
degree and a Ph.D. degree in the fall of 1967? 

Your school registrar should have a copy 
of the form that was filed for you. You also 
may see the copy in your local board file. (See 
No. 58). 

61. When is a Selective Service classifica- 
tion subject to court review? 

The law provides that “no judicial review 
shall be made on the classification or process- 
ing of any registrant by local boards, appeal 
boards, or the President, except as a defense 
to a criminal prosecution instituted under 
Section 12 (Penalties) of this title after the 
registrant has responded either affirmatively 
or negatively to an order to report for in- 
duction.” 

62. If a registrant refuses to be inducted 
and serves a prison term, is he then free of 
his obligation to serve in the Armed Forces? 

No. “Any registrant who has failed or re- 
fused to report for induction shall continue 
to remain liable for induction and when 
available shall be immediately inducted.” 

63. What are the causes of most Selec- 
tive Service troubles? 

Most Selective Service troubles arise be- 
cause of the registrant’s ignorance of, or care- 
lessness about, his rights, especially the right 
of appealing any new classification given by 
the local board; and the registrant’s failure 
to keep his local board informed of changes 
in status, qualification, and location. An 
understanding of the rules is essential to 
every registrant if he is to maintain proper 
classification. 

64. Where can I obtain a copy of the Draft 
law and its regulations? 

The Military Selective Service Act of 1967, 
the Selective Service Regulations, and Local 
Board Memoranda may be purchased from 
the Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
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ment Printing Office, Washington, D.C., 
20402, for a total of $9. 

65. Where can I find an explanation of the 
draft rules? 

One source is 67 Draft Act”, a publica- 
tion of the Scientific Manpower Commission 
which explains the regulations governing Se- 
lective Service classifications, deferments, 
and appeals. Single copies are available from 
the Scientific Manpower Commission, 2101 
Constitution Avenue, N.W., Washington, D.C., 
20418 for 8.25. 


APPENDIX 

Present regulations provide for the follow- 
ing classifications: 

Class I-A: Available for military service. 

Class I-A-O: Conscientious objector avail- 
able for non-combatant military service only. 

Class IO: Member of the Armed Forces of 
the United States, the Environmental Science 
Services Administration or the Public Health 
Service. 

Class I-D: Member of reserve component 
or student taking military training. 

Class I-O: Conscientious objector available 
for civilian work contributing to the main- 
tenance of the national health, safety, or 
interest. 

Class I-S: Student deferred by statute. 

Class II: Registrant qualified for military 
service only in event of war or national 
emergency. 

Class I-W: Conscientious objector per- 
forming civilian work contributing to the 
maintenance of the national health, safety, or 
interest. 

Class II-A: Registrant deferred because of 
civilian occupation (except agriculture and 
activity in study). 

Class II-C: Registrant deferred because of 
agricultural occupation, 

Class II-S: Registrant deferred because of 
activity in study. 

Class III-A: Registrant with a child or 
children; and registrant deferred by reason 
of extreme hardship to dependents. 

Class IV-A: Registrant who has completed 
service; sole surviving son. 

Class IV-B: Official deferred by law. 

Class IV-C: Alien deferred by law. 

Class IV-D: Minister of religion or divin- 
ity student. 

Class IV-F: Registrant not qualified for 
any military service. 

Class V-A: Registrant over the age of lia- 
bility for military service. 


CURRENT ORDER OF CALL 


When a call is placed without designa- 
tion of age group or groups, the order of 
call shall be: 

(1) Selective Service Delinquents, age 19 
or over; oldest first. 

(2) Volunteers under 26 in the order in 
which they volunteered. 

(3) Single non-volunteers and men mar- 
ried after August 26, 1965, age 19 to 26, oldest 
first, 

(4) Non-fathers married on or before Aug 
ust 26, 1965, age 19 to 26, oldest first. 

(5) Non-volunteers 26 to 35, youngest 
first. 

(6) Non-volunteers between 1814 and 19, 
oldest first. 


COMMUNIST RULES FOR 
REVOLUTION 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the Rrcorp and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, many of 
us have become increasingly concerned 
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with the views and actions of our youth 
in the country today, realizing that these 
young people are the leaders of tomor- 
row. We have a tendency to view this de- 
generation of the morals and integrity 
of our youth as a result of our affluent 
society, refusing to recognize the danger 
which exists for the well-being of our 
Republic. 

I wish to draw my colleagues attention 
to an editorial which appeared in a pub- 
lication of the Scottish Rite Masons, en- 
titled “Youth: Have We Failed Them?” 
I call your particular attention to the 
three Communist rules for revolution: 
First, corrupt the young; second, get con- 
trol of all means of publication; and 
third, cause the registration of all fire- 
arms, 

The article follows: 

YourH: Have WE FAILED THEM? 
(By Carl S. Casto) 

Many adults, in your community and mine 
are most vocal in their condemnation of the 
youth of today. Many others, including some 
of our friends have apathetically accepted 
the continuing degeneration of the morals 
and integrity of our society. They blame the 
situation on the population explosion, urban 
congestion, and/or the high level of mobility 
or affluence of our generation, Rarely, do our 
friends, or ourselves for that matter, really 
try to analyze the situation to a sufficient 
depth to arrive at what I have come to be- 
lieve may be the real source of the unrest 
and rebellious nature of segments of today’s 
youth. 

There seems to be no discernible connec- 
tion between the many instances, but it is 
fairly obvious that all such instances do 
display a shocking disregard for our laws, 
established moral standards, faith in the 
Almighty, and personal integrity. Why then, 
we must ask ourselyes, does this similarity 
persist? Is it possible that our youth are 
the pawns in a much larger game? I have 
come to believe that they are and perhaps 
through no fault of their own. In this 
process of evaluation I repeat for your con- 
sideration the: 

“Communist Rules for Revolution.” 

A. Corrupt the young, get them away from 
religion. Get them interested in sex. Make 
them superficial, destroy their ruggedness. 

B. Get control of all means of publica- 
tion and thereby, 

1. Get people’s minds off their govern- 
ment by focusing their attention on ath- 
letics, sexy books and plays and other 
trivialities. 

2. Divide people into hostile groups by 
constantly harping on controversial matters 
of no importance. 

3. Destroy the people’s faith in their nat- 
ural leaders by holding them up for ridicule 
and criticism. 

4. Always preach true democracy, but seize 
power as fast and as ruthlessly as possible. 

5. By encouraging government extrava- 
gance, destroy its credit, raise fears of in- 
flation, and general discontent. 

6. Foment unnecessary strikes in vital 
areas, Encourage civil disorders, and foster 
lenient and soft attitude on the part of 
government toward such disorders. 

7. By specious argument cause the break- 
down of the old moral virtues of honesty, 
sobriety, continence, faith in the pledge and 
word and ruggedness. 

C. Cause the registration of all firearms 
in some pretext with a view to confiscating 
them and leaving the populace helpless. 

Interesting is the fact that these Rules 
were among the captured papers taken in 
Dusseldorf, Germany in May 1919. Interest- 
ing also is the fact that a newly reproduced 
copy was obtained from a known Communist 
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Party member by the Florida State Attorney. 
This individual admitted that these Rules 
were a part of their units plans. 

Now that you have read the rules, please 
compare their objectives, suggested targets 
and probable implementation with what is 
happening today. The conclusions are fairly 
obvious. Have We Failed Our Youth? And 
secondly, should we as Masons be more in- 
volved in this conflict than we are? Thirdly, 
are you carrying your share of the battle? 
Get involved. 


SUPPLEMENTAL AIR CARRIERS 
SERVE PUBLIC NEED 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the Recorp and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, the House 
will soon be considering H.R. 17685, a 
measure designed to clarify the author- 
ity of the Civil Aeronautics Board over 
all-expense tours flown by the supple- 
mental air carriers. The following item 
from the Washington Daily News and the 
editorial from the Washington Post illus- 
trate the urgent need for the legisla- 
tion: 

[From the aOR = News, July 16, 
1 


CHEAP Am Tours Now UP ro HOUSE 


A bill of tremendous interest to the travel 
industry—it has passed the Senate and has 
been cleared for House floor action would 
give the CAB clear authority to authorize in- 
expensive inclusive tour charter trips using 
supplemental air carriers. 

The CAB earlier this year authorized a 
good many of these cut-rate charter trips, 
which travel agents could sell individually at 
prices far below tours using regularly sched- 
uled carriers. Americans for the first time 
could buy cheap, all-expense package trips 
abroad similar to those long enjoyed be 
Europeans. 

The CAB’s authorization, however, was in 
effect nullified by a Supreme Court split, 44, 
on whether the CAB had exceeded its author- 
ity, as had been ruled by a lower court. 

The bill introduced in the Senate by Sens. 
A. S. Mike Monroney and Warren Magnuson, 
undoubtedly the two most knowledgeable 
men on aviation matters in the Senate, 
passed quickly. Now it’s up to the House to 
act on 4 similar bill introduced by Rep. John 
E. Moss (D., Calif.) and six colleagues. 

The House Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee, which has reported the 
bill out unanimously, heard a statement 
from Betty Furness, the President’s consumer 
affairs adviser, saying: 

“We urge immediate passage 
so that those who might not otherwise 
be able to afford a long dreamed of trip, will 
not be disappointed, to assure the basic 
right of the consumer’s freedom of choice 
and to guarantee protection of competition 
in a free enterprise system 
[From the Washington Post, July 16, 1968] 

AIRLINES AND TOURS 


The bill before the House of Representa- 
tives to clarify the authority of the Civil 
Aeronautics Board over all-expense tours 
flown by the supplemental air carriers ought 
to be passed. It would merely make abso- 
lutely clear the authority the Board thought 
it had before the Supreme Court recently 
muddied the waters. 

The supplemental carriers—there are now 
13 of them with 192 large aircraft—have been 
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an important competitive spur to the much 
larger and better known scheduled carriers. 
They brought the all-expense tours into a 
price range that millions of Americans can 
afford and, by doing so, have expanded 
travel considerably. The major airlines, of 
course, would like to eliminate this com- 
petition. But Congress ought not to depart 
in this case from the principle that com- 
petition usually works to help the public 
interest. 


Additionally, I wish to take this op- 
portunity to bring to the attention of 
my colleagues the following list of those 
who have indicated their support for the 
legislation: 

The Civil Aeronautics Board. 

The Department of Transportation. 

The Office of the Special Assistant to the 
President for Consumer Affairs, Miss Betty 
Furness. 

American Society of Travel Agents (ap- 
proximately 2,500 members). 

The American Travel Association. 


The Industrial Union Department— 
AFL-CIO. 
United Auto Workers. 


United Steelworkers of America. 

International Ladies Garment Workers 
Union. 

Cooperative League of the USA. 

Consumer Federation of America, and its 
83 member organizations. 

Consumer Association of Indiana. 

Maryland Consumers Association. 

Greenbelt Consumer Services. 

International Cooperative Petroleum As- 
sociation. 

Virginia Citizens Consumer Council. 

Louisiana Consumers Association. 

National Council of Senior Citizens, Inc. 
(approximately 2,500,000 members) . 

National Air Carrier Association. 

Credit Union National Association. 


Mr. Speaker, I urge my colleagues to 
act affirmatively on this legislation at the 
earliest possible moment. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
lative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. ASHBROOK, for 60 minutes, to- 
day, and to revise and extend his re- 
marks and include extraneous matter. 

Mr. GooDpELL (at the request of Mr. 
STEIGER of Wisconsin), for 10 minutes, 
today, and to revise and extend his re- 
marks and include extraneous matter. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
Pa and extend remarks was granted 
Mr. O'Hara of Illinois in five instances 
and to include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Harpy and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. Hatt to revise and extend re- 
marks to be made in Committee of the 
Whole today on H.R. 17735, and to in- 
clude pertinent material. 

All Members (at the request of Mr. 
ASHBROOK) to extend their remarks dur- 
ing his special order on “Developments 
Behind the Iron Curtain.” 

Mr. Horton to extend his remarks 
prior to the vote on the Poff amend- 
ment in the Committee of the Whole 
today. 

Mr. HALL to extend his remarks and 
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include pertinent material prior to the 
vote on the Poff amendment in the Com- 
mittee of the Whole today. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY to revise and extend 
his remarks in Committee of the Whole 
before the vote on the Bingham amend- 
ment. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin) and 
to include extraneous matter:) 

PELLY. 
ASHBROOK in two instances. 
MICHEL. 


DERWINSKI in two instances. 
NELSEN in three instances. 
Morse of Massachusetts. 
MILLER of Ohio. 

BLACKBURN in two instances. 
. Battin in two instances. 

Mr. MCCLOSKEY. 

Mr. Wyman in two instances. 

Mr. Burke of Florida. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Gerrys) and to include 
extraneous matter:) 

Mr. Dent in two instances. 

Mrs. GRIFFITHS in two instances. 

Mr, Murry of New York in three in- 
stances. 

Mr. PODELL. 

Mr. Howarp in two instances. 

Mr. Apams in two instances. 

Mr. CELLER. 

Mr. O’Hara of Michigan in three in- 
stances. 

Mr. Rarick in four instances. 

Mr. Diacs. 

Mr. Vani. 

Mr. CHARLES H. WILSON. 

Evins of Tennessee. 

FULTON of Tennessee 
Jounson of California. 
Moorea in three instances. 
MATSUNAGA. 

RODINO. 

GRIFFIN. 

DANIELS. 

CULVER. 
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SENATE ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to an enrolled bill of the Senate of 
the following title: 

S. 510. An act providing for full disclosure 
of corporate equity ownership of securities 
under the Securities Exchange Act of 1934, 


BILLS PRESENTED TO THE 
PRESIDENT 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on this day present 
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to the President, for his approval, bills 
of the House of the following titles: 

H.R. 1879. An act for the relief of Stanislaw 
and Julianna Szymonik; 

H.R. 2695. An act for the relief of Donald 
D. Lambert; 

H.R. 3681, An act for the relief of James M. 
Yates; 

H.R. 8087. An act for the relief of Henry 
Gibson; 

H.R. 8809, An act for the relief of Maj. Hol- 
lis O. Hall; 

H.R. 12120. An act to assist the courts, cor- 
rectional systems, community agencies, and 
primary and secondary public school systems 
to prevent, treat, and control juvenile delin- 
quency; to support research and training ef- 
forts in the prevention, treatment, and con- 
trol of juvenile delinquency; and for other 


purposes; 

H.R, 14323. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Elise O. Gill; 

H.R. 18038. An act making appropriations 
for the legislative branch for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1969, and for other purposes; 
and 


H.R. 18203. An act to increase the size of 
the Board of Directors of Gallaudet College, 
and for other purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. GETTYS. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 6 o'clock and 16 minutes p.m.), 
under its previous order, the House ad- 
journed until Monday, July 22, 1968, at 
12 o’clock noon. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. McMILLAN: Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. Supplemental report on 
H.R. 18248, a bill to amend the acts of 
August 9, 1955, and July 24, 1956, relating 
to certain common carrier operations in the 
District of Columbia, and for other purposes 
(Rept. No. 1646, pt. 2). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union. 

Mr, HEBERT: Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. H.R. 6729. A bill to amend the Depend- 
ents Assistance Act of 1950 in order to make 
members of the Reserve and National Guard 
ordered to active duty for for pe- 
riods of 30 days or more eligible for quarters 
allowances and to make allotments; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 1746). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. HEBERT: Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. H.R. 13720. A bill to amend title 37, 
United States Code, to modify requirements 
necessary to establish entitlement to incen- 
tive pay for members of submarine opera- 
tional command staffs serving on submarines 
during underway operations (Rept. No. 1747). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. FISHER: Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. H.R. 15268. A bill to authorize the Sec- 
retary of Defense to lend certain Army, 
Navy, and Air Force equipment and provide 
certain services to the Boy Scouts of America 
for use in the 1969 National Jamboree, and 
for other purposes (Rept. No. 1748). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. RIVERS: Committee on Armed Sery- 
ices. H.R. 16254. A bill to amend title 10, 
United States Code, relating to the author- 
ized strengths and grades for certain medi- 
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cal, dental, veterinary, medical service, and 
biomedical sciences officers of the Armed 
Forces (Rept. No. 1749). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 

Mr. HEBERT: Committee on Armed Sery- 
ices. H.R. 17780. A bill to direct the Secre- 
tary of Defense to pay the special pay au- 
thorized under section 310 of title 87, United 
States Code, to certain members of the uni- 
formed services held captive in North Korea; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 1750). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union. 

Mr. RIVERS. Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices: H.R. 18146. A bill to amend title 10, 
United States Code, to correct an inequity 
affecting officers of the Supply Corps and 
Civil Engineer Corps of the Navy (Rept. 
No. 1751). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. McMILLAN: Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, H.R. 15678. A bill to in- 
crease the salaries of judges of the District 
of Columbia court of general sessions, and 
the salaries of judges of the District of 
Columbia court of appeals; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 1752). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. McMILLAN: Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. S. 1228. An act to authorize 
project grants for construction and modern- 
ization of hospitals and other medical facili- 
ties in the District of Columbia; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1753). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union. 

Mr. SIKES: Committee on Appropriations, 
H.R. 18785. A bill making appropriations for 
military construction for the Department of 
Defense for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1969, and for other purposes (Rept. No. 
1754). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRI- 
VATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. MOORE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 7957. A bill for the relief of Dr. Dario 
Duque; with amendment (Rept. No. 1738). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. FEIGHAN: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H.R. 14389. A bill for the relief of Dr. 
Erdogan Y. Baysal; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 1739). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. RODINO: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 15060. A bill for the relief of Dr, Jaime 
E. Lazaro (Rept. No. 1740). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House, 

Mr. DOWDY: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 15061. A bill for the relief of Dr. Lydia 
L. Lazaro (Rept. No. 1741). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. RODINO: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 17022. A bill for the relief of Pvt. Willy 
R. Michalik, RA15924409 (Rept. No. 1742). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. MacGREGOR: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H.R. 18274. A bill for the relief of Dr, 
Manuel E. Tayko (Rept. No. 1743). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 18316. A bill for the relief of Dr. Esteban 
G. Friera; with amendment (Rept. No. 1744). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. MOORE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
House Joint Resolution 1287. Joint resolu- 
tion granting the status of permanent resi- 
dence to Maria Mercedes Riewerts (Rept. 
No. 1745). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 
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PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BARING: 

H.R. 18750. A bill to amend title 10 of the 
United States Code to prohibit the assign- 
ment of a member of an armed force to com- 
bat area duty if any of certain relatives of 
such member dies, is captured, is missing in 
action, or is totally disabled as a result of 
service in the Armed Forces in Vietnam; to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. BUSH: 

H.R. 18751. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide a longer 
period of time for disposition of certain as- 
sets in the case of regulated investment com- 
panies furnishing capital to development 
companies; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. DEVINE: 

H.R. 18752. A bill to amend title 10 of the 
United States Code to prohibit the assign- 
ment of a member of an armed force to com- 
bat area duty if certain relatives of such 
member died while serving in the Armed 
Forces in Vietnam; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

By Mr. DONOHUE: 

H.R. 18753. A bill to amend title 10 of the 
United States Code to prohibit the assign- 
ment of a member of an armed force to com- 
bat area duty if any of certain relatives of 
such member dies, is captured, is missing in 
action, or is totally disabled as a result 
of service in the Armed Forces in Vietnam; to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. GOODLING: 

H.R. 18754. A bill to establish the Commis- 
sion for the Improvement of Government 
Management and Organization; to the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. 

By Mr. GUDE: 

H.R. 18755. A bill to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to equalize the retirement pay 
of members of the uniformed services of 
equal rank and years of service, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

By Mr. KEE: 

H.R. 18756. A bill to amend section 201 of 
the Revenue and Expenditure Control Act 
of 1968; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 


By Mr. PODELL: 

H.R. 18757. A bill to amend the act of March 
8, 1905, relating to the dumping of certain 
materials into the navigable waters of the 
United States; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

By Mr. ROTH: 

H.R. 18758. A bill to clarify the status of 
National Guard technicians, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

By Mr. SHIPLEY: 

H.R. 18759. A bill to amend section 201 
of the Revenue and diture Control 
Act of 1968; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. ANDREWS of Alabama (for 
himself, Mr. SELDEN, Mr. BEVILL, Mr. 
Dickinson, Mr. Epwarps of Alabama, 
Mr. Jones of Alabama, Mr. NICHOLS, 
and Mr. BucHANAN) : 

H.R. 18760. A bill to designate the National 
Institutes of Health as the Lister Hill Na- 
tional Institutes of Health; to the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. BLATNIK (for himself, Mr. 
QUIE, Mr. NELSEN, Mr. MACGREGOR, 
Mr. KARTH, Mr. FRASER, Mr. ZWACH, 
and Mr. LANGEN) : 

H.R. 18761. A bill to authorize the estab- 
lishment of the Voyageurs National Park in 
the State of Minnesota, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 

By Mr. BYRNE of Pennsylvania: 

H.R. 18762. A bill to amend title 10 of the 
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United States Code to prohibit the assign- 

ment of a member of an armed force to com- 

bat area duty if any of certain relatives of 

such member dies, is captured, is missing in 

action, or is totally disabled as a result of 

service in the Armed Forces in Vietnam; to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. DANIELS (for himself, Mr. 

Quiz, Mr. CAREY, Mr. PERKINS, Mr. 

DENT, Mr. HAWKINS, Mrs. MINK, Mr. 

Meeps, Mrs. GREEN of Oregon, Mr. 

AYRES, Mr. Rem of New York, Mr. 

BELL, Mr. ERLENBORN, Mr. SCHERLE, 

Mr. Sretczer of Wisconsin, Mr. 

THOMPSON, of New Jersey, Mr. 

HOLLAND, Mr. PUCINSKI, Mr. BRADE- 

Mas, Mr. HATHAWAY, Mr. SCHEUER, 

Mr. Burron of California, Mr. 

GOODELL, Mr. GURNEY, and Mr. 


ESCH) : 

H.R. 18763. A bill to authorize preschool 
and early education programs for handi- 
capped children; to the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor. 

By Mr. FRASER: 

H.R. 18764. A bill to authorize the estab- 
lishment of the Voyageurs National Park in 
the State of Minnesota, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 

By Mr. MILLER of Ohio: 

H.R. 18765. A bill to amend title 10 of the 
United States Code to prohibit the assign- 
ment of a member of an armed force to com- 
bat area duty if any of certain relatives of 
such member dies, is captured, is missing in 
action, or is totally disabled as a result of 
service in the Armed Forces in Vietnam; to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. ROTH (for himself, Mr. Ben- 
NETT, Mr. Devine, Mr. Dorn, Mr. 
GUDE, Mrs. GRIFFITHS, Mr. GROVER, 
Mr. Gurney, Mr. HatHaway, Mr. 
Quiz, Mr. Teacue of California, and 
Mr. VANDER JAGT): 

H.R. 18766. A bill to establish the Commis- 
sion for the Improvement of Government 
Management and Organization; to the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. 

By Mr. SAYLOR (for himself, Mr. 
Moore, Mr. Morcan, Mr. PERKINS, 
Mr. Wann, Mr. Bray, Mr. CLARK, 
Mr. STAGGERS, Mr. OLSEN, Mr. BURTON 
of Utah, Mr. Barrin, Mr. Hays, Mr. 
Stack, Mr. Dent, Mr, CARTER, Mr. 
Kee, and Mr. MoorHeap). 
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H.R. 18767. A bill to require congressional 
approval before a license may be granted for 
the construction of any facility for the com- 
mercial generation of electricity from nu- 
clear energy; to the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy. 

By Mr. WHITENER: 

H.R. 18768. A bill to amend title 10 of the 
United States Code to prohibit the assign- 
ment of a member of an armed force to com- 
bat area duty if any of certain relatives of 
such member dies, is captured, is missing 
in action, or is totally disabled as a result 
of service in the Armed Forces in Vietnam; 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. GOODELL: 

H.J. Res. 1413. Joint resolution to amend 
the Constitution to provide for the direct 
election of the President and the Vice Pres- 
ident of the United States; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mrs, DWYER: 

H. Res. 1269. Resolution that it is the sense 
of the House of Representatives that the 
United States enter into an agreement with 
the Government of Israel for the sale of 
military planes, commonly known as Phan- 
tom jet fighters, necessary for Israel’s defense 
to an amount which shall be adequate to 
provide Israel with a deterrent force capable 
of preventing future Arab aggression by off- 
setting sophisticated weapons received by the 
Arab States, and on order for future delivery, 
and to replace losses suffered by Israel in the 
1967 conflict; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ANNUNZIO: 

H.R. 18769. A bill for the relief of Francesco 
Branca; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 18770. A bill for the relief of Jean 
George Taglis; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. BELL: 

H.R. 18771. A bill for the relief of Yoko 

Sato; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. BRASCO: 
H.R. 18772. A bill for the relief of Antonio 
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Candela, his wife, Beatrice, and their child, 
Giovanni; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R. 18773. A bill for the relief of Vincenzo 
Licata; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia: 

H.H. 18774. A bill for the relief of Sara B. 

Nelson; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. CORMAN: 

H.R. 18775. A bill for the relief of Jung 

Ja Soh; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. DADDARIO: 

H.R. 18776. A bill for the relief of Vincenza 
Incorvaia; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. EDMONDSON: 

H.R. 18777. A bill for the relief of Loi Sing 
Yip, his wife, Szeto Pik Shun Yip, and their 
minor son, Koon Ying Yip; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. JOELSON: 

H.R, 18778. A bill for the relief of Fernando 
Carreira Martins; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Pennsylvania: 

H.R. 18779. A bill for the relief of Anthony 
Degleris; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. O'HARA of Illinois: 

H.R. 18780. A bill for the relief of Pavlos 
Kosmogiannis; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 18781. A bill for the relief of Miss 
Aurora Ursua; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. PATTEN: 

H.R. 18782. A bill for the relief of Salvatore 
Di Maria; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. ROTH: 

H.R. 18783. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Augusto A. Amurao; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROYBAL: 

H.R. 18784. A bill for the relief of Jong 

Yool Kim; to the Committee on the Judi- 


By Mr. CORBETT: 

H. Res. 1270. Resolution to refer the bill 
(H.R. 18305) entitled “A bill for the relief of 
Morris and Lenka Gelb,” to the chief com- 
missioner of the Court of Claims pursuant to 
sections 1492 and 2509 of title 28, United 
States Code; to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary. 


SENATE—Friday, July 19, 1968 


The Senate met at 12 noon, and was 
called to order by the Vice President. 

Rev. Edward B. Lewis, D.D., pastor, 
Capitol Hill United Methodist Church, 
Washington, D.C., offered the following 
prayer: 


Merciful Father, we are aware as we 
pray that You bestow upon Your children 
gifts that they cannot gain for them- 
selves. Thus, we need Your blessings for 
this hour. Grant unto the President and 
his advisers wisdom as they deal today 
with the problem of a just solution to 
the Vietnam crisis. Bless our world 
leaders with the awareness that You are 
loving us in our disasters, lighting a way 
in every darkness, strengthening us in 
our weakness, and caring for us in our 
trouble. 

Forgive us our sins and failures. In- 
spire these men and women of high 
office with calmness and self-control. 
Direct the thinking of men of all na- 
tions that peace and justice might be 
the fruit of the seeds of righteousness, 
truth, goodness and love, We pray in 
the Master’s name. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the reading of 
the Journal of the proceedings of Thurs- 
day, July 18, 1968, be dispensed with. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


LIMITATION ON STATEMENTS DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
MORNING BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that statements 
in relation to the transaction of routine 
morning business be limited to 3 minutes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


APPOINTMENT OF ADDITIONAL 
CONFEREE ON S. 3293 


Mr. MANSFIELD, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senator 
from Nevada [Mr. Cannon] may be 
added as an additional conferee on S. 


3293, the military procurement author- 
ization bill for fiscal year 1969. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


COMMITTEE MEETING DURING 
SENATE SESSION TOMORROW 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Foreign Relations be authorized to 
meet during the session of the Senate 
tomorrow. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR RECOGNITION OF SEN- 
ATOR McCLELLAN—CONSIDERA- 
TION OF SENATE RESOLUTION 379 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that at the conclu- 
sion of the transaction of routine morn- 
ing business, there may be allowed not 
to exceed 30 minutes on Calendar No. 
1417, Senate Resolution 379, citing Jeff 
Fort for contempt of the Senate, with the 
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time to be equally divided between the 
minority and majority leaders, or whom- 
ever they may designate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none, and it is 
So ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. May I say, Mr. Pres- 
ident, that at the conclusion of the de- 
bate on the resolution, there will be a 
rolleall vote. 

Mr. MANSFIELD subsequently said: 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that the yeas and nays be ordered on 
Calendar No. 1417, Senate Resolution 
379. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there a suf- 
ficient second? There is a sufficient sec- 
ond. The yeas and nays are ordered. 


APPOINTMENTS BY THE VICE 
PRESIDENT 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair, 
under the provisions of Public Law 90- 
321, appoints the following Senators to 
the National Commission on Consumer 
Finance: Mr. SPARKMAN, Mr. PROXMIRE, 
and Mr. BROOKE. 

The Chair, under the provisions of 
Public Law 90-70, appoints the junior 
Senator from California [Mr. MURPHY] 
to the Golden Spike Centennial Celebra- 
tion Commission to replace the senior 
Senator from California [Mr. KUCHEL], 
resigned. 

The Chair, under the provisions of 
Public Law 74-170, appoints the follow- 
ing Senators to attend the Interparlia- 
mentary Union meeting to be held at 
Lima, Peru, on September 5 to 13, 1968: 
Mr. YARBOROUGH, Mr. Hart, Mr. BYRD of 
West Virginia, Mr. Young of Ohio, Mr. 
Cannon, Mr. ALLoTT, Mr. THURMOND, Mr. 
BAKER, Mr. Fonc, and Mr. MILLER. 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT 
RESOLUTION SIGNED 


The VICE PRESIDENT announced 
that on today, July 19, 1968, he signed 
the following enrolled bills and joint res- 
olution, which had previously been signed 
by the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives: 

S. 1299. An act to amend the Securities 
Exchange Act of 1934 to permit regulation of 
the amount of credit that may be extended 
and maintained with to securities 
that are not registered on a national securi- 
ties exchange; 

S. 1418. An act to make several changes in 
the passport laws presently in force; 

S. 1808. An act for the relief of Miss Amalia 
Seresly; 

S. 3245. An act to extend for an additional 
3 years the authorization of appropriations 
under the State Technical Services Act of 
1965; 

H.R. 1879. An act for the relief of Stan- 
islaw and Julianna Szymonik; 

H.R. 18038. An act making appropriations 
for the legislative branch for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1969, and for other purposes; 
and 

S.J. Res. 160. Joint resolution to amend 
the Securities Exchange Act of 1934 to au- 
thorize an investigation of the effect on the 
securities markets of the operation of insti- 
tutional investors. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting a 
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nomination was communicated to the 
Senate by Mr. Geisler, one of his secre- 
taries. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGE REFERRED 


As in executive session. 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a message from the President of 
the United States submitting the nomi- 
nation of Irvine H. Sprague, of Cali- 
fornia, to be a member of the Board of 
Directors of the Federal Deposit In- 
surance Corporation, which was referred 
to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives by Mr. Hackney, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had agreed to the report of the 
committee of conference on the disa- 
greeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H.R. 12120) to assist courts, correc- 
tional systems, and community agencies 
to prevent, treat, and control juvenile 
delinquency; to support research and 
training efforts in the prevention, 
treatment, and control of juvenile de- 
linquency; and for other puposes. 

The message also announced that the 
House had passed a bill (H.R. 14096) 
to amend the Federal Food, Drug, and 
Cosmetic Act to increase the penalties 
for unlawful acts involving lysergic acid 
diethylamide—LSD—and other depres- 
sant and stimulant drugs, and for other 
purposes, in which it requested the con- 
currence of the Senate. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message further announced that 
the Speaker had affixed his signature to 
the following enrolled bills and they 
were signed by the Vice President: 

H.R. 2695. An act for the relief of Donald 
D. Lambert; 

H.R. 3681. An act for the relief of James 
M. Yates; 

H.R. 8087. An act for the relief of Henry 
Gibson; 

H.R. 8809. An act for the relief of Maj. Hol- 
lis O. Hall; 

H.R. 12120. An act to assist the courts, cor- 
rectional systems, community agencies, and 
primary and secondary public school systems 
to prevent, treat, and control juvenile delin- 
quency; to support research and training 
efforts in the prevention, treatment, and con- 
trol of juvenile delinquency; and for other 
purposes; 

H.R. 14323. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Elise C. Gill; and 

H.R. 18203. An act to increase the size of 
the Board of Directors of Gallaudet College, 
and for other purposes. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The bill (H.R. 14096) to amend the 
Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act 
to increase the penalties for unlawful 
acts involving lysergic acid diethyl- 
amide—LSD—and other depressant and 
stimulant drugs, and for other purposes, 
was read twice by its title and referred to 
the Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare. 
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PETITION 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a resolution adopted by the board 
of supervisors of Westchester County, 
N.Y., praying for the enactment of legis- 
lation to enact an amendment to the 
U.S. Housing Act of 1937 so that it shall 
apply to those individuals who are en- 
titled to apply for widows’ benefits at age 
60, which was referred to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. MONRONEY, from the Commit- 
tee on Post Office and Civil Service, with 
amendments: 

H.R. 13844. An act to amend title 5, 
United States Code, to provide additional 
leave of absence for Federal employees in 
connection with the funerals of their im- 
mediate relatives who died while on duty 
with the Armed Forces and in connection 
with certain duty performed by such em- 
ployees as members of the Armed Forces 
Reserve components or the National Guard, 
and for other purposes (Rept. No. 1443). 

By Mr. SPARKMAN, from the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations, without amend- 
ment: 

H.R. 18065. An act to amend the Foreign 
Service Buildings Act, 1926, to authorize ad- 
ditional appropriations (Rept. No. 1444). 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF A 
COMMITTEE 


As in executive session, 
The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 


By Mr, SPARKMAN, from the Committee 
on Foreign Relations: 

George W. Renchard, of the District of 
Columbia, to be Ambassador Extraordinary 
and Plenipotentiary to the Republic of 
Burundi; 

G. Edward Clark, of the District of Colum- 
bia, a Foreign Service officer of class 1, to 
be Ambassador Extraordinary and Pleni- 
potentiary to the Republic of Mali; 

Robert M. Sayre, of Virginia, a Foreign 
Service officer of class 1, to be Ambassador 
Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary to 
Uruguay; 

Walter J. Stoessel, Jr., of California, a 
Foreign Service officer of class. 1, to be 
Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipoten- 
tiary to Poland; 

Samuel C. Adams, Jr., of the District of 
Columbia, to be Ambassador Extraord! 
and Plenipotentiary of the Republic of 
Niger; 

Carter L. Burgess, of New York, to be Am- 
bassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary 
to Argentina; 

Thomas W. McElhiney, of Maryland, a 
Foreign Service officer of class 1, to be 
Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipoten- 
tiary to the Republic of Ghana; and 

Harold Francis Linder, of New York, to be 
Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipoten- 
tiary to Canada. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by unani- 


mous consent, the second time, and re- 
ferred as follows: 


By Mr. MAGNUSON: 

S. 3860. A bill to provide for the mailing of 
certain election material to voters free of 
postage, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 
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(See the remarks of Mr. Macnuson when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. MAGNUSON (by request) : 

S. 3861. A bill to amend section 13a of the 
Interstate Commerce Act, to authorize a 
study of essential railroad passenger serv- 
ice by the Secretary of Transportation, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Commerce. 

(See the remarks of Mr. MAGNUSON when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. MONDALE (for himself and Mr. 
MCCARTHY) : 

S. 3862. A bill to authorize the establish- 
ment of the Voyageurs National Park in the 
State of Minnesota, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs. 

By Mr. GRUENING: 

S. 3863. A bill for the relief of Kam Tim 
Cheung; Kwai Fai Cheng; Sui Wa Cheng; 
Kan Bun Chau; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. SPARKMAN: 

S.J. Res. 193. Joint resolution to designate 
the National Center for Biomedical Com- 
munications the Lister Hill National Center 
for Biomedica] Communications; considered 
and passed, 

(See reference to the above joint resolution 
when introduced by Mr. Sparkman, which 
appears under a separate heading.) 


S. 3860—INTRODUCTION OF BILL 
RELATING TO FREE MAILING OF 
CERTAIN ELECTION MATERIAL TO 
VOTERS 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce a bill which will provide for the 
free mailing of educational election ma- 
terial to voters. This bill allows a State 
official or agency administering election 
laws to mail election material to voters if 
the material gives equal space to all can- 
didates and opposite views on important 
issues. This is what is done in the State 
of Washington and in other States. 

Unfortunately, few voters have time 
or resources to inform themselves about 
all issues and candidates. State election 
pamphlets are an imaginative and effec- 
tive device to place this information in 
the hands of every voter. 

Our times demand a more knowledge- 
able electorate than ever before. Passage 
of this bill will facilitate the efforts of 
those who attempt to provide the voters 
with this much-needed information. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 3860) to provide for the 
mailing of certain election material to 
voters free of postage, and for other pur- 
poses, introduced by Mr. MAGNUSON, was 
received, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 


S. 3861—INTRODUCTION OF BILL 
RELATING TO AUTHORIZATION 
OF STUDY OF ESSENTIAL RAIL- 
ROAD PASSENGER SERVICE—NO- 
TICE OF HEARINGS 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, at 
the Commerce Committee executive ses- 
sion on July 18, 1968, the members of the 
committee voted to hold hearings next 
week on the June 25, 1968 recommenda- 
tions of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission that first for 2 years following 
enactment a special test of public con- 
venience and necessity and financial bur- 
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den be imposed on all passenger trains 
which represent the last remaining inter- 
state service in either direction between 
two points provided by a rail carrier; and, 
second, the Secretary of Transportation 
acting in cooperation with the interstate 
Commerce Commission and other Federal 
agencies should undertake and submit 
within 1 year following enactment a study 
of the existing and future potential for 
intercity railroad passenger service in 
the United States. 

The Surface Transportation Subcom- 
mittee held hearings on May 24, 25, July 
31, August 1, 2, 3, and 25, 1967, on S. 1175, 
proposed amendments to section 13a of 
the Interstate Commerce Act recom- 
mended by the ICC; S. 4512, introduced 
by Senator WIILIAMS of New Jersey, and 
S. 1685, introduced by Senator Case, to 
amend section 13a; and Senate Joint 
Resolution 52, introduced by Senator 
Moss, and Senate Concurrent Resolution 
25, introduced by Senator ALLOTT, for 
himself, and for Senators AIKEN, BREW- 
STER, CANNON, CASE, COOPER, DOMINICK, 
FANNIN, HANSEN, HATFIELD, HICKEN- 
LOOPER, HRUSKA, INOUYE, JAVITS, KUCHEL, 
METCALF, MILLER, MONDALE, MUNDT, 
Prouty, RIBICOFF, SCOTT, SPARKMAN, 
TOWER, TypDINGs, and Young of North 
Dakota, to provide for moratoriums and 
studies of passenger train service and re- 
lated matters. 

On June 25, 1968, the Chairman of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission sub- 
mitted to the Chairman of the House 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee and to me a 70-page report and 
recommendations of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, “Intercity Rail Pas- 
senger Service in 1968.” 

The committee will hold hearings next 
Wednesday and Thursday, July 24 and 
25, 1968, on the ICC recommendations in 
that report on the special test for the 
next 2 years on the “last trains,” and 
the study on passenger train service po- 
tential, I have asked Senator Frank J. 
Lausch to chair these hearings. The 
hearing on July 24 will begin at 10 a.m. 
in room 1202, and the hearing on July 
25 will begin at 9 a.m. in room 5110. Paul 
J. Tierney, the Chairman of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission will be the 
first witness. He will be followed by A. 
Scheffer Lang, Federal Railroad Admin- 
istrator, Department of Transportation. 

These hearings will permit the ICC to 
report on the decline of intercity rail 
passenger service, and to explain what 
steps the Commission recommends 
should be taken. 

I am convinced that steps must 
promptly be taken to preserve needed 
existing intercity rail passenger service. 
As the Commission points out in its 
June 25, 1968, report, in 1967 the increas- 
ing demise of intercity service sharply 
accelerated. In the past 12 months, the 
number of trains proposed for discon- 
tinuance has more than doubled. Nearly 
15 percent of all the remaining intercity 
trains were permitted to cease operations 
under section 13a procedures. Unless we 
act promptly, there will not be a na- 
Senet rail passenger service resource 
e 

In order to have the Commission’s rec- 
ommendations before the committee at 
these hearings, I introduce, by request, 
the Commission’s bill to amend section 
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13a of the Interstate Commerce Act, to 
authorize a study of essential railroad 
passenger service by the Secretary of 
Transportation and for other purposes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 3861) to amend section 
13a of the Interstate Commerce Act, to 
authorize a study of essential railroad 
passenger service by the Secretary of 
Transportation, and for other purposes, 
introduced by Mr. Macnuson, by request, 
was received, read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Commerce. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF BILL 
AND JOINT RESOLUTION 


Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that, at its next 
printing, the names of the Senator from 
Indiana (Mr. Bay], the Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. Brewster] the Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK], the Sen- 
ator from Alaska [Mr. Gruenine], the 
Senator from Wyoming [Mr. McGes], the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Mc- 
IntyrE], the Senator from Rhode Is- 
land [Mr. Pastore], the Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. RANDOLPH], the 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. RIBI- 
corF], and the Senator from Maryland 
(Mr. Typrncs], be added as cosponsors 
of the bill (S. 698) to enact the Intergov- 
ernmental Cooperation Act of 1967. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that, at its next 
printing, the name of the Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Monroney] be added 
as a cosponsor of the joint resolution (S. 
J. Res. 192) to provide for protection of 
passengers against danger caused by the 
hijacking of airplanes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


PUBLIC WORKS FOR WATER AND 
POWER RESOURCES DEVELOP- 
MENT AND ATOMIC ENERGY COM- 
MISSION APPROPRIATION BILL, 
1969—AMENDMENT 


AMENDMENT NO. 893 


Mr. PROXMIRE submitted an amend- 
ment, intended to be proposed by him, to 
the bill (H.R. 17903) making appropria- 
tions for public works for water and 
power resources development, including 
certain civil functions administered by 
the Department of Defense, the Panama 
Canal, certain agencies of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, the Atlantic-Pacific 
Interoceanic Canal Study Commission, 
the Delaware River Basin Commission, 
Interstate Commission on the Potomac 
River Basin, the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority, the Water Resources Council, 
and the Atomic Energy Commission, for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1969, and 
for other purposes which was ordered 
to lie on the table and to be printed. 


AGRICULTURAL ACT OF 1968— 
AMENDMENT 


AMENDMENT NO. 894 
Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware (for him- 


self and Mr. BREWSTER) proposed an 
amendment to the bill (S. 3590) to ex- 
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tend and improve legislation for main- 
taining farm income, stabilizing prices 
and assuring adequate supplies of agri- 
cultural commodities, which was or- 
dered to be printed. 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT 
RESOLUTION PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on today, July 19, 1968, he presented 
to the President of the United States the 
following enrolled bills and joint 
resolution: 


S. 1299. An act to amend the Securities Ex- 
change Act of 1934 to permit regulation of 
the amount of credit that may be extended 
and maintained with respect to securities 
that are not registered on a national secu- 
rities exchange; 

S. 1418. An act to make several changes in 
the passport laws presently in force; 

S. 1808. An act for the relief of Miss 
Amalia Seresly; 

S. 3245. An act to extend for an additional 
3 years the authorization of appropriations 
under the State Technical Services Act of 


1965; and 

S. J. Res. 160. Joint resolution to amend 
the Securities Exchange Act of 1934 to au- 
thorize an investigation of the effect on the 
securities markets of the operation of insti- 
tutional investors. 


SPECIAL SUBCOMMITTEE ON ARTS 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I wish to 
announce that the Special Subcommittee 
on Arts and Humanities of the Commit- 
tee on Labor and Public Welfare will 
hold hearings on S. 2979, introduced by 
the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Scorr], the Senator from Massachusetts 
(Mr. Brooxe], the Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. Case], and the Senator from 
New York [Mr. Javits]. The bill would 
establish a Presidential Commission on 
Negro History and Culture which will 
study the means by which all Americans 
can come to a better understanding of 
the contribution of the Negro to Ameri- 
can life; in addition, it would recom- 
mend ways for Federal and private agen- 
cies to encourage and support creation 
of new knowledge and dissemination of 
existing knowledge of Negro history and 
culture. 

I believe that the purpose of the pro- 
posed legislation is wholly laudable and 
long overdue. As Prof. C. Eric Lincoln 
of Union Theological Seminary has 
noted: 

People who are proud of their history are 
proud of themselves. They feel that they 


belong. Negroes have not been included in 
American history. 


The result of this exclusion from his- 
tory is that Negro high school students 
ean ask such questions as “Why doesn’t 
the Negro have a country to call his 
own?” Textbooks, teachers, newspapers, 
and the popular media have not made 
the American Negro aware that this is 
their country to which they have made 
important historical and cultural contri- 
butions. Indeed, the extent of this lack 
of knowledge is demonstrated by the fact 
that the Xerox Co. has undertaken to 
dramatize our ignorance of the Negro in 
America’s past by sponsoring a series of 
seven national programs by CBS News 
on “The Negro in America.” 
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But it is not just to give Negroes pride 
that the country needs a better under- 
standing of Negro history and culture. 
There are too many white Americans, 
young and old, who have the notion that 
they and their white forebears made this 
country. Well, Mr. President, they had 
some help—help which some find it com- 
fortable to forget and easy to ignore. 
Until white Americans have a better 
understanding of the factual, unequivo- 
cal, demonstrated and undeniable con- 
tribution to American life of American 
citizens who happen to be black, the 
country will continue to be enchained 
by racial tension. 

I have already requested a number of 
Federal agencies to report on their exist- 
ing activities which disseminate knowl- 
edge of Negro history and culture and 
to indicate ways in which such activities 
could be expanded. 

It is gratifying to note that there are 
already fine programs now being con- 
ducted. And I am especially proud of the 
record already made by the National En- 
dowment for the Humanities. Although a 
relatively new agency, the Endowment, 
whose budget this body cut to a token 
level 2 weeks ago, has been helping to 
create better understanding between 
white and Negro citizens for 2 years. 

In fiscal 1967 and 1968 the Endowment 
spent just under $1 million in grants 
aimed at the disadvantaged, primarily 
the Negro, of which approximately $300,- 
000 was spent directly upon dissemina- 
tion of new and existing knowledge about 
Negro history and culture. 

With endowment support, seven col- 
leges and universities will hold work- 
shops for college faculty from all over 
the Nation on the materials available for 
courses on Negro history, literature, and 
culture. With endowment support, an- 
other university is offering further edu- 
cation in Negro history to high school 
teachers, and another is offering longer 
term instruction for college faculty in the 
teaching of courses in Negro culture. 
Another college, with endowment sup- 
port, is completing a slide collection in 
African art which will be a useful re- 
source in the broad subject of the Negro 
heritage. With endowment support an 
association of 12 colleges will identify 
teaching resources for courses in Negro 
culture. Also with endowment support, 
an educational television station will 
disseminate a series of programs on the 
Negro’s search for identity through art. 
Cooperation between a major State uni- 
versity and the newspapers in that State, 
one objective of which is to provide ex- 
pert knowledge on Negro culture, is the 
purpose of a recent endowment grant. 
The endowment has also helped expand 
a Museum of African Art and History less 
than four blocks from this Chamber; as 
a result of the endowment grant, 10 
times the amount of the grant was con- 
tributed to the museum by private 
foundations and others. 

Other endowment grants have gone for 
research into Negro history and cul- 
ture—to create new knowledge of the 
Negro past and present. These activities 
of the endowment have not been aimed 
at creating a false, speedy poultice for 
our racial problems; they have been 
aimed at exercising with responsibility 
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support the creation of new and dissemi- 
nation of existing knowledge about the 
humanities in the national interest. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recor an article recently 
published in the New York Times about 
some of the endowment’s grants. 

It is the subcommittee’s intent to con- 
duct hearings on S. 2979 next Tuesday, 
July 23, 1968, in the Labor and Public 
Welfare Committee hearing room. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


A $70,000 Grant von NEGRO Srupy—WorxK- 
SHOPS To BE CONDUCTED IN SUMMER AT 
SEVEN COLLEGES 

(By Nan Robertson) 

WASHINGTON, July 16.—In response to 
rapidly growing interest in Negro history and 
culture, the National Endowment for the 
Humanities is awarding $70,000 to seven col- 
leges for summer workshops on the topic. 

Participants will be teachers from colleges 
and universities across the nation. 

The institutions chosen for the grants are 
particularly well equipped by faculty ex- 
pertise and source materials on Negro history 
and culture to offer the workshops, accord- 
ing to the endowment group. 

The workshops will introduce published, 
unpublished and graphic materials that will 
enable participants “to enrich their instruc- 
tion in the heritage of the American Negro 
and of his increasingly prominent contribu- 
tions to American life and culture,” it was 
announced, 

Barnaby Keeney, chairman of the endow- 
ment, observed today he hoped that the 
workshops would produce in the long term 
“a more balanced view of American history” 
than has been true before, with the roles of 
the black man often ignored or distorted. 

Mr. Keeney added that there was also “real 
danger” that Negro history might become “a 
separatist subject.” 

The workshops will be held in July and 
August. 

Each institution will receive up to $10,000 
to defray costs not covered by workshop regis- 
tration fees. The institutions participating, 
their workshop dates, directors and special 
focuses are, as follows: 

Boston University, Boston, Mass., Aug. 5- 
17—Dr. Hohn t, Afro-American 
Coordinating Center, a workshop stressing 
the inclusion of material on the Afro-Ameri- 
can in sociology courses. 

Cazenovia College, Cazenovia, N.Y., Aug. 
18-24—Prof. Linoel R. Sharp, department of 
languages and literatures, a program oriented 
to the needs of two-year college faculty mem- 
bers and emphasizing the Negro in American 
literature, 

Duke University, Durham, N.C., Aug. 18- 
24—Prof. Richard L. Watson Jr., department 
of history, a workshop for those teaching 
courses on the history of the American Negro. 

Fisk University, Nashville, Tenn., Aug, 26- 
31— Dean George N. Redd, a workshop sur- 
veying publications and curriculums on the 
Negro in America. 

Howard University, Washington, D.C., July 
22-26—Mrs. Dorothy Porter, librarian of the 
Negro Collection, a workshop for librarians 
stressing bibliography and methods of im- 
proving college library collections on the 
Negro. 

Morgan State University, Baltimore, Md., 
Aug. 5-9—Dr. Roland C. McConnell, depart- 
ment of history, a workshop on resource 
materials relevant to American Negro history. 

Southern University, Baton Rouge, La., 
Aug. 12-16—Dr. E. C. Harrison, vice president 
for academic affairs, a conference on litera- 
ture, criticism and visual arts in the context 
of American Negro. 

Faculty members and other academic per- 
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may inquire directly to the college or uni- 
versity concerned. 


HIGH-SPEED GROUND 
TRANSPORTATION 


Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 1416, H.R. 16024. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H.R. 
16024) to extend for 2 years the act of 
September 30, 1965, relating to high- 
speed ground transportation, and for 
other purposes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, as the 
title of this act states this is a 2-year 
extension of the act of September 30, 
1965, relating to high-speed ground 
transportation, and for other purposes. 
It is a 2-year authorization. 

This bill is a House bill, which we 
adopted in committee exactly as it was 
passed by the House, and it was reported 
by our committee unanimously. I do not 
believe there is any controversy about 
it. 

I see the distinguished Senator from 
New Hampshire, the ranking minority 
member of the committee, in the Cham- 
ber. I believe he will join me in saying 
that the amount that has been author- 
ized for this year is already included 
in the Department of Transportation ap- 
propriation bill which is pending in the 
Senate, and a point of order could be 
made on that bill unless this authoriza- 
tion is passed. I move for concurrence 
on the part of the Senate. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, I cer- 
tainly concur in the Senator’s request. 
We all believe that it is highly essential 
that we have this authorization so it can 
be included in the transportation ap- 
propriation. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Rrecorp an excerpt from the report 
(No, 1436), explaining the purposes of 
the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 

The purpose of the bill is to extend for 2 
years the authority of the Secretary of Trans- 
portation to undertake research and develop- 
ment, and demonstrations, in high-speed 
ground transportation. 

INTRODUCTION 

On September 30, 1965, the original high- 
speed ground transportation legislation was 
enacted. This legislation authorized to be 
appropriated not to exceed $20 million for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1966; $35 mil- 
lion for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1967; 
and, $35 million for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1968. Of the $90 million authorized 
to be appropriated, a total sum of $52 million 
was appropriated. 

NEED FOR LEGISLATION 

In his letter to the Congress proposing en- 
actment of high-speed ground transportation 
legislation, President Johnson said: 

It is clear that we should explore the feas- 
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ibility of an improved ground transportation 
system for such heavily traveled corridors. 
The program outlined by the Secretary of 
Commerce calls for research on materials, 
aerodynamics, vehicle power and control, and 
guideways. Information requirements for re- 
gional studies and evaluations are to be de- 
fined and the necessary data collected. We 
must learn about travel needs and prefer- 
ences, in part through the use of large-scale 
demonstration projects. New methods of an- 
alyzing the problem will be developed to give 
adequate consideration to the large number 
of regional and local characteristics which 
influence the performance, acceptability, and 
cost of all kinds of systems.” 

The committee in recommending enact- 
ment of the high-speed ground transporta- 
tion legislation stated in its report: 

“Modern intercity surface. transportation 
service is vital to both our national economic 
growth and to our national defense. To meet 
America’s transportation needs, we must 
bring scientific and technical talent to bear 
on this increasingly important area of trans- 
portation, not previously subject to inten- 
sive, continuing inquiry. This bill will enable 
the power of science and technology, dem- 
onstrated so well in the evolution of air and 
highway travel, to be utilized in the develop- 
ment of high-speed ground transportation. 

“By the end of the 20th century, the Na- 
tion’s metropolitan population will double, 
and homes, highways, and other facilities 
must be provided equal to all those built 
since our country was first settled. The in- 
creasing density of population, together with 
greatly increased travel, will result in seri- 
ous overburdening of our intercity transpor- 
tation facilities.” 

The need for research and development in 
high-speed ground transportation has not 
abated, and mere is an even greater sense 
of urgency now than when the original legis- 
lation was enacted in 1965. Senator Claiborne 
Pell, who first urged such legislation in 1962, 
stated as follows at this year’s hearings: 

“* * + when this program was being con- 
sidered 3 years ago, the committee and the 
Congress were given abundant evidence of 
an impending crisis in passenger transpor- 
tation, particularly in our congested and 
growing urban areas. The only real change in 
the situation since that time is that the crisis 
is closer at hand, and the indications of its 
rapid approach are more readily evident.” 

The Federal Railroad Administrator, A. 
Scheffer Lang, submitted the following testi- 
mony at the hearings on the urgency of ac- 
tion to increase our capacity to meet the de- 
mand for transportation in the urbanized 
intercity corridors: 

“Today there is an ever greater sense of 
Urgency. Travel volumes have increased at 
a greater rate than predicted and the period 
of time before we will completely run out of 
transportation capacity in the northeast cor- 
ridor is being drastically shortened. The 
growth in air transportation has been par- 
ticularly dramatic. Between 1962 and 1966, 
intercity air passenger-miles in the United 
States nearly doubled, while intercity pas- 
senger-miles by all modes increased by more 
than 17 percent. 

“In the northeast corridor the problem of 
congestion is extremely critical at several 
major airports. According to Federal Avia- 
tion Administration estimates, delay time at 
J. F. Kennedy, Newark, LaGuardia, Washing- 
ton National, Boston, and Philadelphia Air- 
ports in 1965 amounted to 49,000 hours. Esti- 
mates indicate that at three airports alone— 
Kennedy, LaGuardia, and Newark—there will 
be an increase in delay time from 33,000 
hours annually in 1966 to 133,000 hours in 
1970 and the delays will become very much 
larger by 1975, if nothing is done to expand 
capacity. 

“Estimates by the Bureau of Public Roads 
indicate that highway travel on intercity 
routes in the northeast corridor will almost 
double between 1965 and 1985. Approximately 
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$214 billion will be needed just on the inter- 
city portion of the corridor highway system. 
The total cost to Federal, State, and local 
authorities of all street and highway con- 
struction in the northeast corridor for the 
same 20-year period is estimated at more 
than $33 billion. These new facilities will 
haye to be accommodated into what is al- 
ready the most heavily developed region in 
the country. Fourteen percent of the Nation's 
total road mileage is concentrated on less 
than 2 percent of the land area.” 

Today's traveler in the urban corridors of 
our Nation knows full well that our present 
transportation system is reaching saturation. 
The purpose of the high-speed ground trans- 
portation legislation when it was first en- 
acted and today is to try, through research, 
development, and demonstrations to stim- 
ulate alternative modes of transportation 
which could better handle high volumes of 
movement in densely populated regions. 

The committee knows of no other research 
and development program of comparable 
funding which not only promises to so di- 
rectly benefit large numbers of people, but 
also which has truly acted as a seedbed to 
stimulate and encourage involvement by pri- 
vate firms. The Federal Railroad Admin- 
istrator testified that over the 3-year initial 
period of the program, Federal appropria- 
tions of $52 million have been met by $75 to 
$100 million of expenditures and commit- 
ments by private firms. 

The extension of the high-speed gröund 
transportation legislation would permit the 
significant and promising research and devel- 
opment now underway to be carried forward 
without interruption. Among the activities 
which are to be undertaken are the design 
and fabrication of a tracked air cushion 
research vehicle suitable for full-scale test- 
ing; research to reduce the cost of tunneling 
through the use of laser beams, flamejets, 
high-pressure waterjets, and high-velocity 
projectiles for rock fracture; and the test- 
ing of a large-scale linear electric motor (a 
new concept in propulsion systems) in order 
to evaluate its usefulness for high-speed 
transportation. These activities will require 
the construction of experimental trackage 
and associated supporting facilities. 

In addition, two demonstration projects— 
one between Washington and New York, and 
the other between New York and Boston, 
while delayed in the equipment s 
now just reaching the point at which demon- 
strations can be conducted to measure and 
evaluate public response to new equipment, 
higher speeds, variations in fares, improved 
comfort and convenience, and more frequent 
service as contemplated in the original legis- 
lation. In both demonstrations, substantial 
improvements in rail passenger service are 
to be made, Terminal-to-terminal times are 
to be reduced, new equipment is to be ac- 
quired, and roadbeds and stations are to be 
upgraded. 

In carrying out the demonstration between 
Washington and New York, the Department 
of Transportation entered into a contract 
with the Penn Central Co., for that railroad 
to acquire a fleet of MU cars capable of sus- 
tained speeds of up to 150 m.p.h., and to 
make improvements in its roadbeds and sta- 
tions. In carrying out the demonstration be- 
tween New York and Boston, the Depart- 
ment of Transportation has contracted with 
the United Aircraft Corp. for the lease of 
turbine-powdered trainsets to be operated 
on the New Haven Railroad. These new Turbo 
Trains not only rely on turbine power for 
propulsion but also have an advanced sus- 
pension system. 

Another possible application for high-speed 
ground transportation research and develop- 
ment, and demonstrations is servicing air- 
ports with high-speed ground transport sys- 
tems. 

The committee believes that these research 
and development and demonstration pro- 
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grams should be continued for at least the 
additional 2 years requested. 

While the initial demonstrations are to 
be conducted in the densely populated meg- 
alopolis stretching from Roanoke, Va., to the 
New Hampshire-Massachusetts border, there 
are other heavily populated areas such as the 
east coast of Florida, Milwaukee-Chicago- 
South Bend-Cleveland, San Francisco-Los 
Angeles, and Seattle-Tacoma-Portland, which 
face the prospect of critical intercity trans- 
portation problems which require the appli- 
cation of advanced technology to ground 
transportation systems. 

The Department of Agriculture in its fa- 
vorable comments on this legislation pointed 
out that the results of the research, develop- 
ment, and demonstration work carried on 
can often be applied not only in the highest 
population density area, but also to the 
transportation problems of the less densely 
settled areas. The Department of Agriculture 
noted: 

“There is need to facilitate access and to 
provide better commuting systems between 
town and country, between rural and subur- 
ban areas, and even between cities. Improved 
transportation facilities are needed to stimu- 
late economic development and to make the 
movement of people and goods easier among 
towns and small cities. Three out of ten rural 
residents cannot now conveniently com- 
mute to a city of 25,000 population. Regular 
efficient public transportation is needed to 
provide easy access to education, training, 


and jobs.” 
ANALYSIS OF BILL 


Subsections (a) and (b) of H.R. 16024 pro- 
pose technical changes in the High-Speed 
Ground Transportation Act of 1965 to reflect 
the establishment of the Department of 
Transportation and the transfer to it of this 
program from the Department of Commerce. 

Subsection (c) of H.R. 16024 proposes to 
amend section 7 of the High-Speed Ground 
Transportation Act to grant the Secretary of 
Transportation the authority to acquire by 
purchase, lease, or grant, necessary sites, and 
to acquire, construct, repair, or furnish nec- 
essary support facilities for research and de- 
velopment and demonstration programs 
under the act. The Federal Railroad Admin- 
istrator testified that the purpose of this 
proposed test track facility is to carry re- 
search and development on new systems 
such as the tracked air cushion vehicle and 
the linear electric motor to a testing stage. 
For test operations at the contemplated 
speeds on the order of 300 m.p.h., the Depart- 
ment indicated that it will need about 30,000 
acres of land that is relatively flat, free of 
obstructions, and relatively isolated to insure 
noninterference. The Federal Railroad Ad- 
ministrator indicated that the Department 
hopes that it can use Government-owned 
property or property that can be made avail- 
able at little or no cost for this purpose, 

Subsection (c) further authorizes the Sec- 
retary of Transportation, in furtherance of a 
demonstration program, to contract for the 
construction of two suburban rail stations, 
one at Lanham, Md., and one at Woodbridge, 
N.J, without acquiring any property interest 
therein. The Federal Railroad Administrator 
pointed out that these suburban stations are 
considered an integral part of the planned 
demonstrations to test public response to 
improvements in service and equipment. 
They are being located at junctions with 
major limited-access highways, with ample 
parking provided to determine whether the 
urban, suburban, and rural populations in 
the communities having access to those 
highways will use the rail service for inter- 
mediate-distance travel. 

The suburban station authority was not 
in the draft bill submitted by the Secretary 
of Transportation. The committee concurs 
with the view of the House that such author- 
ity should be specifically spelled out in the 
language of the bill. 

Subsection (d) of H.R. 16024 proposes a 
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technical change to reflect the transfer of 
functions from the Administrator of the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency to the 
on of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment. 

Subsection (e) of H.R. 16024 proposes to 
amend the first sentence of section 11 of the 
high-speed ground transportation act by au- 
thorizing appropriations of $16,200,000 for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1969, and $21,- 
200,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1970. The draft bill submitted by the Secre- 
tary of Transportation proposed to amend 
section 11 by authorizing appropriations for 
such fiscal years without providing any ap- 
propriation limitations. The committee con- 
curs with the view of the House that appro- 
priation limitations in such amounts should 
be incorporated in the bill. 

Subsection (f) of H.R. 16024 proposes to 
amend the first sentence of section 12 of the 
High-Speed Ground Transportation Act by 
striking out “1969” and in leu 
thereof “1971” to provide for a 2-year exten- 
sion of the act. 

HEARINGS 

Hearings were held on H.R. 16024 and on 
the companion Senate bill, S. 3237, before the 
Surface Transportation Subcommittee on 
July 16 and 17, 1968. Testimony in support 
of this legislation was presented by Senator 
Claiborne Pell; Congressman Donald J. Ir- 
win; A. Sheffer Lang, Administrator, Federal 
Railroad Administration, Department of 
Transportation; Paul J. Tierney, Chairman, 
Interstate Commerce Commission; and wit- 
nesses appearing on behalf of the Illinois 
Central Railroad, Penn Central Railroad, 
Santa Fe Railroad System, State of Flor- 
ida Development Commission, Connecticut 
Transportation Authority, State of Illinois 
Department of Business and Economic De- 
velopment, Railway Labor Executives’ Asso- 
ciation, and National Association of Railway 
Passengers. 

Statements in support of this legislation 
were received from the Council of State Gov- 
ernments, and the Railway Progress Insti- 
tute. 

The Federal Railroad Administrator testi- 
fied that the Department of Transportation 
would be agreeable to the two amendments 
in the House bill, which authorized the con- 
tracting for the construction of two subur- 
ban rail stations, and placed appropriations 
limitations for the fiscal years ending in 
1969 and 1970. 

No testimony was presented in opposition 
to the proposed extension. 

COST TO THE GOVERNMENT 

The authorization contained in this bill 
for the high-speed ground transportation ac- 
tivities is $16.2 million for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1969, and $21.2 million for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1970. 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, the Commit- 
tee on Commerce late yesterday reported 
to the Senate H.R. 16024, a bill to ex- 
tend for 2 years the program of re- 
search and development in high-speed 
ground transportation. 

Mr. President, this program is a vital 
one if we are to develop an adequate 
and well-balanced transportation sys- 
tem to meet the future transportation 
needs of this country, particularly in our 
densely populated and growing urban 
areas. 

The bill, Mr. President, was reported to 
the Senate by my senior colleague from 
Rhode Island, Senator Pastore. I want 
to express here my deep admiration for 
the great contributions my colleague has 
made to this program and my apprecia- 
tion of the expeditious treatment given 
this measure by the Commerce Com- 
mittee. I want to take note also of the 
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initiative my senior colleague from 
Rhode Island has taken, and the very 
real leadership he has shown as a mem- 
ber of the Appropriations Committee in 
seeking adequate and timely funding of 
this program. 

The high-speed ground transportation 

program has benefited greatly from the 
interest in this program shown by my 
colleague. And most important, I am 
convinced, the ultimate beneficiary of 
a interest and concern will be the pub- 
c. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill is 
open to amendment. If there be no 
amendment to be proposed, the question 
is on the third reading of the bill. 

The bill was read the third time, and 
passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD, Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which the 
bill was passed. 

Mr. PASTORE. I move to lay that mo- 
tion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


CONVEYANCE OF LANDS TO THE 
STATE OF OHIO 


Mr, MANSFIELD. Mr, President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of Calendar 
No, 1359. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 3687) 
to direct the Secretary of Agriculture 
to release on behalf of the United States 
a condition in a deed conveying certain 
lands to the State of Ohio, and for other 
purposes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill was 
considered, ordered to be engrossed for 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 

S. 3687 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, not- 
withstanding the provisions of subsection 
(c) of section 32 of the Bankhead-Jones Farm 
Tenant Act, as amended (7 U.S.C. 1011(c)), 
the Secretary of Agriculture is authorized 
and directed to release on behalf of the 
United States with respect to lands desig- 
nated pursuant to section 2 hereof, the con- 
dition in a deed dated January 30, 1957, con- 
veying lands in the State of Ohio to the State 
of Ohio, which requires that the lands so 
conveyed be used for public purposes and 
provides for a reversion of such lands to the 
United States if at any time they cease to be 
so used. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary shall release the con- 
dition referred to in the first section of this 
Act only with respect to lands covered by and 
described in an agreement or agreements en- 
tered into between the Secretary and the 
State of Ohio or an authorized agency of the 
State in which such State or agency, in con- 
sideration of the release of such condition as 
to such lands, agrees that the lands with re- 
spect to which such condition is released 
shall be exchanged for lands of approximately 
comparable value and that the lands so ac- 
quired by exchange shall be used for public 
purposes. 

Src. 3. Upon application all the undivided 
mineral interests of the United States in any 
parcel or tract of land released pursuant to 
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this Act from the condition as to such lands 
shall be conveyed to the State of Ohio for the 
use and benefit of the State by the Secretary 
of the Interior. In areas where the Secretary 
of the Interior determines that there is no 
active mineral development or leasing, and 
that the lands have no mineral value, the 
mineral interests covered by a single appli- 
cation shall be sold for a consideration of $1. 
In other areas the mineral interests shall be 
sold at the fair market value thereof as de- 
termined by the Secretary of the Interior 
after taking into consideration such apprais- 
als as he deems necessary or appropriate. 

Sec. 4. Each application made under the 
provisions of section 3 of this Act shall be 
accompanied by a nonrefundable deposit to 
be applied to the administrative costs as fixed 
by the Secretary of the Interior. If the con- 
veyance is made, the applicant shall pay to 
the Secretary of the Interior the full admin- 
istrative costs, less the deposit. If a convey- 
ance is not made pursuant to an application 
filed under this Act, the deposit shall con- 
stitute full satisfaction of such administra- 
tive costs notwithstanding that the adminis- 
trative coss exceed the deposit. 

Sec. 5. The term “administrative costs” as 
used in this Act includes, in addition to other 
items, all costs which the Secretary of the 
Interior determines are included in a deter- 
mination of (1) the mineral character of the 
land in question, and (2) the fair market 
value of the mineral interest. 

Sec. 6. Amounts paid to the Secretary of 
the Interior under the provisions of this Act 
shall be paid into the Treasury of the United 
States as miscellaneous receipts. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp, an excerpt from the report 
(No. 1379), explaining the purposes of 
the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SHORT EXPLANATION 

This bill would— 

(1) Direct the Secretary of Agriculture to 
release a condition in a conveyance to the 
State of Ohio requiring the lands to be used 
for public purposes. Such release would be 
conditioned upon the State’s agreement with 
respect to the lands covered by the release 
(A) to exchange such lands for lands of ap- 
proximately comparable value, and (B) that 
the lands acquired by such exchange shall 
be used for public purposes. 

(2) Require the Secretary of the Interior 
upon application to convey the mineral in- 
terests of the United States to the State of 
Ohio at fair market value (or $1 per appli- 
cation if of only nominal value). 

The bill is generally similar to Public Law 
90-307, which provides for a similar release 
to the University of Maine. 


FEDERAL CROP INSURANCE IN 
LOUISIANA 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, in 
these days of high financial risk in farm- 
ing, it is encouraging to note that Loui- 
siana farmers are carrying more than 16 
times the amount of Federal crop insur- 
ance they did 8 years ago. 

In 1968, their total protection under 
this program of the Federal Crop Insur- 
ance Corporation of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is estimated at $10 
million, whereas in 1960 it was $600,000. 
In the 39 States where FCIC offers insur- 
ance, only one—California—topped Lou- 
isiana in percentage increase of FCIC 
participation over the last 8 years. 
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It is fortunate for Louisiana’s 1,400 
¥®CIC-insured farmers in 32 parishes that 
they have this protection, because last 
year 426 of them collected weather dam- 
age loss payments totaling over $400,000. 
Of these, 273 were cotton loss payments 
totaling $277,000 and 146 were soybean 
losses amounting to $120,000. The re- 
maining seven losses were on rice and 
sugarcane and totaled $3,000. 

During the last 20 years, 3 years have 
been higher in FCIC loss payments in 
Louisiana than 1967: $538,000 in 1966, 
$453,000 in 1964, and $413,000 in 1965. 
Louisiana is one of the few States in 
which FCIC has paid more in loss pay- 
ments than it has collected in premiums 
from the insured farmers—but nation- 
ally, over the last 20 years, all losses have 
been paid out of premiums the farmers 
paid in—95 cents paid out for every $1 
premium collected. 

Losses paid in Louisiana in 1967— 
$400,097—-were more than covered by 
1967’s premium total of nearly $441,000. 

Over the last quarter century in Lou- 
isiana, Federal Crop Insurance Corpora- 
tion loss payments have been made for 
these causes of loss: 43.7 percent for 
damage from excess moisture, 27.7 per- 
cent on drought, 19.8 percent on insects, 
and the remaining 8.8 percent for a great 
variety of other loss causes. 

More and more, I understand, bankers 
are regarding an FCIC policy as sound 
support for a loan because it guarantees 
the insured farmer he will get approxi- 
mately his production cost back. This, in 
turn, practically insures repayment of 
any loan the bank may have made the 
farmer that year for seeding, fertilizing, 
cultivation, and harvesting. While the 
payments never represent a profit, FCIC 
protection helps keep a farmer in busi- 
ness, come what may. 

USDA and Federal Crop Insurance 
people have worked diligently to expand 
this program which Congress established 
in 1938, making it an important factor 
today in strengthening the credit and 
farming future of a grower who par- 
ticipates. 


AMENDMENT OF PART I OF FED- 
ERAL POWER ACT 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I ask 
the Chair to lay before the Senate a 
message from the House of Representa- 
tives on S. 2445. 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before 
the Senate the amendment of the House 
of Representatives to the bill (S. 2445) 
to amend part I of the Federal Power 
Act to clarify the manner in which the 
licensing authority of the Commission 
and the right of the United States to 
take over a project or projects upon or 
after the expiration of any license shall 
be exercised, which was, strike out all 
after the enacting clause, and insert: 

That section 7 of the Federal Power Act, 
as amended (16 U.S.C. 800), is amended by 
adding thereto the following new subsec- 


tion: 

“(c) Whenever, after notice and oppor- 
tunity for hearing, the Commission deter- 
mines that the United States should exercise 
its right upon or after the expiration of any 
license to take over any project or projects 
for public purposes, the Commission shall 
not issue a new license to the original licen- 
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see or to a new licensee but shall submit its 
recommendation to Congress together with 
such information as it may consider appro- 
priate.” 

Sec. 2. Section 14 of the Federal Power 
Act, as amended (16 U.S.C. 807), is amended 
by inserting “(a)” immediately preceding 
the first sentence thereof and by adding 
thereto the following new subsection: 

“(b) No earlier than five years before the 
expiration of any license, the Commission 
shall entertain applications for a new license 
and decide them in a relicensing proceed- 
ing pursuant to the provisions of section 15. 
In any relicensing proceeding before the 
Commission any Federal department or agen- 
cy may timely recommend, pursuant to such 
rules as the Commission shall prescribe, 
that the United States exercise its right to 
take over any project or projects. Thereafter, 
the Commission, if it does not itself recom- 
mend such action pursuant to the provisions 
of section 7(c) of this part, shall upon mo- 
tion of such department or agency stay the 
effective date of any order issuing a license, 
except an order issuing an annual license in 
accordance with the proviso of section 15(a), 
for two years after the date of issuance of 
such order, after which period the stay shall 
terminate, unless terminated earlier upon 
motion of the department or agency request- 


ing the stay or by action of Congress. ‘The 


Commission shall notify the Congress of any 
stay granted pursuant to this subsection.” 
Sec. 3. Section 15 of the Federal Power 
Act, as amended (16 U.S.C. 808), is amended 
by inserting “(a)” immediately preceding 
the first sentence thereof and by adding 
thereto the following new subsection: 

“(b) In issuing any licenses under this 
section except an annual license, the Com- 
mission, on its own motion or upon appli- 
cation of any licensee, person, State, munic- 
ipality, or State commission, after notice 
to each State commission and licensee af- 
fected, and after opportunity for hearing, 
whenever it finds that in conformity with 
a comprehensive plan for improving or 
developing a waterway or waterways for 
beneficial public uses all or part of any 
licensed project should no longer be used 
or adapted for use for power purposes, may 
license all or part of the project works for 
nonpower use. A license for nonpower use 
shall be issued to a new licensee only on the 
condition that the new licensee shall, before 
taking possession of the facilities encom- 
passed thereunder, pay such amount and 
assume such contracts as the United States 
is required to do, in the manner specified in 
section 14 hereof. Any license for nonpower 
use shall be a temporary license. Whenever, 
in the judgment of the Commission, a State, 
municipality, interstate agency, or another 
Federal agency is authorized and willing to 
assume regulatory supervision of the lands 
and facilities included under the nonpower 
license and does so, the Commission shall 
thereupon terminate the license. Consistent 
with the provisions of the Act of August 15, 
1953 (67 Stat. 587), every licensee for non- 
power use shall keep such accounts and file 
such annual and other periodic or special 
reports concerning the removal, alteration, 
nonpower use, or other disposition of any 
project works or parts thereof covered by 
the nonpower use license as the Commission 
may by rules and regulations or order pre- 
scribe as necessary or appropriate.” 

Sec. 4. Section 10(d) of the Federal Power 
Act, as amended (16 U.S.C. 803), is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following: 
“For any new license issued under section 15, 
the amortization reserves under this subsec- 
tion shall be maintained on and after the 
effective date of such new license,” 

And strike out the preamble. 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, the 


House amendments are merely of a tech- 
nical and clarifying nature and in no 
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way substantively amend S. 2445 as it 
passed the Senate. 

Mr. President, I move that the Senate 
concur in the House amendments so that 
recapture and relicensing terminations 
for non-Federal hydropower project li- 
censes may be made more efficiently and 
in harmony with the purposes for which 
the Congress provided limiting term li- 
censing 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on agreeing to the motion of the Sen- 
ator from Washington. 

The motion was agreed to. 


BOARD OF AMERICAN COMMER- 
CIAL LINES, BEFORE THE INSTI- 
TUTE OF TRAFFIC ENGINEERS OF 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, im- 
portant transporation industry changes 
may result from “mental breakthroughs” 
as well as technological advancements. 


A most welcome development of this type 


is the beginning of a new spirit of coop- 
eration between water carriers and rail- 
roads, Congressional policy has long 
favored coordination of service between 
the modes. But to fully realize this pur- 
pose, legislation must be accompanied by 
a “willing partner” mental attitude on 
the part of the carriers involved. Floyd 
Blaske, chairman of the board of Ameri- 
can Commercial Lines, and national 
president of the Propeller Club, recently 
examined a number of proposed move- 
ments showing potential savings in 
transport costs and asked for a business 
answer to a business question: Why 
would it not make sense to coordinate 
rail and river service on this particular 
movement? I would like to share with my 
colleagues his paper, given as a speech to 
the Institute of Traffic Engineers at 
Louisville, Ky. 

I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

RAIL-WATER “WILLING PARTNERS”—$321,000 4 
Year Savincs From Two MOVEMENTS 
(Remarks of Floyd Blaske, chairman of the 
board, American Commercial Lines, Inc., 
before the Institute of Traffic Engineers, 

Louisville, Ky., May 7, 1968) 

I hope you didn’t come to this meeting ex- 
pecting a number of pleasing anecdotes, some 
well worn generalities and an appeal for bet- 
ter understanding of the problems of trans- 
portation. 

If you did you are going to be disap- 
pointed. I warn you at the beginning that 
this may be a difficult paper for some of you 
to digest because it deals with the complex 


considerations that go into making an effec- 
tive freight rate. I hope, however, it will be 
a mind stretcher. 

I am glad to be talking to traffic specialists, 
and particularly traffic engineers. I think 
your designation well-chosen and I want to 
call on you to consider my topic today in 
the light of the original definition of the 
civil engineer contained in the 1828 charter 
of the Institution of Civil Engineers of Lon- 
don. The charter describes engineering, in 
part, as “the art of directing the great sources 
of power in nature for the use and conven- 
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lence of man, as the means of production and 
traffic in states, both for external and in- 
ternal trade 

Now I’m going to ask you to take a new 
look at the art of directing the great sources 
of power in railroading and the great sources 
of power in river navigation so that they may 
be more useful and convenient to man “as 
the means of production and traffic in states 
both for external and internal trade.” 

We've had a bit of trouble in the past 
connecting the best efficiencies of river and 
rail transportation for reasons an engineer 
finds quite intolerable, the hangover of tra- 
dition and ancient hostility. By way of illus- 
tration, let me contrast the relations be- 
tween the trucking industry and the barge 
lines and the railroads and the barge lines. 
The truckers are our friends and business 
associates, always the willing partner.” 
Whenever we need a gathering or distribu- 
tion service, all we have to do is call a con- 
necting trucker on the phone. We get a price 
from him representing his best efficiencies 
and we work together to give the customer 
the best service possible. Not so with the 
railroads. A Deparment of Commerce study 
last year confirmed our own experience that 
there is “marked reluctance” on the part of 
railroads to join with water carriers, despite 
the obvious public advantages. 

We have struggled with this problem for 
many years. We are currently mounting a 
new campaign, through our trade group, the 
Water Transport Association, to appeal to the 
business self-interest of shippers and rail- 
roads involved in particular movements of 
traffic. Our objective is to promote the most 
efficient use of available transport resources. 
We are beginning to examine a series of case 
histories of particular movements. We set 
aside for the purposes of our discussion the 
question of whether or not the railroads will 
cooperate. We assume that the rail carrier 
will be just as friendly a business “willing 
partner” as a truck line. 

I would stress at the beginning that we 
are not thinking in terms of a complaint 
before the Interstate Commerce Commission 
or a long excursion through the courts. We 
simply want a business answer to a business 
question: why would it not make sense to 
coordinate rail and river service on this par- 
ticular movement? 

I am going to discuss two such movements 
which appear to have the potential for a 
total savings of at least $321,000 a year. Please 
note that I do not say saving to the shipper. 
It may well be on some of these movements 
that the right economic decision is to share 
these savings between the shipper and the 
connecting railroad. I won’t make this judg- 
ment here. 

In an analysis of the rates of a particular 
movement a serious effort must be made to 
compare like with like. So you must be 
prepared for discussion in considerable de- 
tail. An overall rail rate from A. to B. may 
include truck delivery beyond a storage depot. 
If your proposed rate does not also include 
that service, your analysis is faulty. 

Now to my first case history. As we all 
know, the steel mills of Pennsylvania are a 
major source of oil country steel pipe. As a 
matter of fact about 220,000 tons of pipe a 
year move between Pennsylvania and Texas 
by rail. The practice of the trade is to move 
the pipe from Pennsylvania to various 
storage yards throughout Texas. From these 
yards it is moved to the oil wells by truck. 

We have selected Odessa, Texas, an impor- 
tant interior point of storage and one that is 
typical of a number of such points in Texas. 
The annual tonnage is in excess of 20,000 
tons between Pittsburgh, Pa. and Odessa. 
The present rail rate is $30.80 a ton, mini- 
mum weight 35 net tons. Our analysis shows 
a potential saving of $6.18 a net ton using 
barge as far as Memphis, Tenn. down the 
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Ohio and Mississippi Rivers and rail from 
Memphis to Odessa. 

The total distance, Pittsburgh to Odessa 
is 1582 rail miles, the Memphis to Odessa 
distance is 823 miles. 

We make the assumption that we have to 
have a profitable barge rate, a profitable rail 
rate and at the same time take into account 
all appropriate expenses so that our proposed 
rate in all respects provides the shipper with 
as acceptable service as the all-rail service, 

Now how do we arrive at the $6.18 cent 
saving? 

We suggest a rate of $12.36 a ton as & 
“willing partner” connecting rate. First of all 
this rate is the western division of the pub- 
lished through rate. In other words if the 
barge line were a connecting railroad, that 
is the rate we would be entitled to receive. 
But, more important, the division is a profit- 
able one, exceeding fully distributed cost. We 
don’t want to suggest a connecting service 
which relies on a division level which is on 
a starvation basis for the railroads. We are 
assuming and relying on the fact that the 
railroad has the same need to make money 
as anyone else. 

What then are the factors and have we 
taken everything into account? 

They look like this: 


(Per ton) 
Present all-rail rate $30. 80 
—— 

Barge rate from Pittsburgh to 
/ scan 4. 76 


Rail rate from Memphis to Odessa 


(above fully distributed cost) 12.36 
Transfer cost, barge to rail car. 1.00 
Rail charge for spotting car at barge 

0 Ra SAE eine ada Sy Ea 2.00 
Unloading and storage at Odessa 1.50 
Truck delivery beyond storage at 

Odessa) . 3.00 

Total for barge-rail service 24.62 
Indicated saving to Odessa — 6.18 


If we multiply the annual volume of 20,000 
tons times the $6.18 we arrive at an indicated 
saving of $123,000 on the traffic to Odessa. If 
you assume Odessa is typical of inland pipe 
storage situations in Texas you may want to 
think of the $6.18 as applying to the 220,000 
tons annually moving between Pennsylvania 
and Texas. We might have to vary the points 
of transfer to Vicksburg, New Orleans or 
Houston, but there may be a potential for 
$1,359,000 savings or more in overall freight 
rate costs. I was here concerned to show that, 
even with a long haul for the railroad, sub- 
stantial savings would result. I believe I have 
demonstrated that the very low barge rate of 
$4.76, which nevertheless provides the barge 
line with a reasonable profit, is a very power- 
ful factor in arranging alternative and more 
economical routings. 

My second case history involves a com- 
modity much in demand when the roads ice 
over in the winter time—salt, from Avery 
Island, La. to Portage, Wisconsin, via a trans- 
fer point of La Crosse, Wisc. on the Missis- 
sippi River. 

We are not dealing here with a high-rated 
comodity like steel pipe, but with the tradi- 
tional low rates associated with bulk com- 
modities. From Weeks, La., the rate basing 
point, to Portage, Wisc., is 1125 miles. The 
total present rail rate is $12.50 a ton. 

Our proposal here is for a $2.44 per ton 
rate by rail for 110 miles of service from 
La Crosse, Wisc. to Portage. This is a mileage 
pro-rate of the division the railroads receive 
for the 371 miles above St. Louis on this 
traffic. This is not an ideal way to develop 
a “willing partner“ relationship, but it is 
valid if special allowances are made for ter- 
minal costs. But as I have said before, we 
are not proposing to take the railroads to 
court over these examples. We simply want 
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to start a meaningful business dialogue with 
them on particular movements. 
The factors look like this: 
(Per ton) 


Present all-rail rate 812. 50 


Barge rate from Avery Island to La 
Crosse (at oth of a cent per ton 


MUG), oc e RE E EN 5. 11 
Transfer cost, barge to rail at La 
r mies a a 75 
Extra rail terminal allowance and car 
spotting cost 2. 00 
Rail rate, La Crosse to Portage 2. 44 
Total barge-rail service 10. 30 
Indicating saving 2. 20 


The annual volume is about 90,000 tons 
and hence the annual saving indicated 18 
$198,000. 

Let me point out again that this saving 
need not necesarily accrue entirely to the 
shipper. The railroads carry bulk commodi- 
ties at very low rates. It is unheard of to 
carry a commodity like salt at fully dis- 
tributed cost. But there is in this barge-rail 
relationship a potential for a rail charge at 
the fully distributed cost of $3.73 a ton. If 
the rail rate from La Crosse to Portage were 
$3.78 there would still be a saving of .91 cents 
for the shipper. Rate cases have been fought 
all the way to the Supreme Court for a saving 
of 50 cents. 

That’s enough of closely reasoned rate 
analysis for one paper. By the end of the 
year we hope to have twenty examples of 
this type. 

I would like to stress one other impor- 
tant factor in this analysis. What we have 
constructed in this paper assumes a nor- 
mal arms-length relationship. We are making 
the assumption that the railroads will do 
for us exactly what they do for their con- 
necting railroads, no more and no less. 

Let us suppose however, that a par- 
ticular railroad marketing division were to 
become interested in the potential of those 
very low barge charges. Let us suppose that 
a particular railroad were to begin to con- 
sider what could be done if the best effi- 
ciencies of railroading, the best efficiencies of 
terminalling and of barging were to be joined 
together. 

We would then begin to look for the high 
volume movement which would justify a 
continuous shuttle service by rail in either 
unit trains or multiple car lots, 10 cars of 
100 tons each would fill one barge, Applying 
the best new rail technology, the railroad 
might then greatly improve the utilization 
of its equipment, loading his freight car 
twice a week instead of the industry average 
of 16.2 times a year. Even if the rate were 
at a fairly generous level of 8/10ths or 9/10ths 
of a cent for a 200 or 300 mile haul the rail- 
road might be looking at annual revenues of 
$18,000 to $27,000 per car instead of the 
industry average of $4,900. 

That's just on a one-way movement. Sup- 
pose further, a willing partner“ relationship 
nad developed to the point at which the 
barge lines would be actively seeking a back- 
haul to fit into the original movement. Now 
we have a two-way shuttle movement, The 
savings to the public might be even greater, 
although the earnings from the rate to the 
railroad and the barge line might be higher. 

Whether it is in transportation or in the 
manufacture of chewing gum a high volume 
means a low unit cost. Railroads and water 
carriers are natural partners for high volume 
movements. 

The Water Transport Association is now 
getting down to brass tacks on its “willing 
partner” campaign, We need a lot of help 
from shippers, carriers and engineers to 
apply “the art of directing the great sources 
of power in nature for the use and con- 
venience of man, as the means of produc- 
tion and traffic in states, both for external 
and internal trade.” 
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ADDRESS BY VICE PRESIDENT 
HUMPHREY BEFORE THE CITY 
CLUB IN CLEVELAND, OHIO, PRO- 
POSING A MARSHALL PLAN FOR 
AMERICAN CITIES 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, on 
July 2, in a speech at Cleveland, Vice 
President HUMPHREY proposed a Mar- 
shall plan for American cities. Briefly, 
the Vice President proposes a National 
Urban Development Bank which would 
get started with an appropriation of 
Federal funds, but which would ulti- 
mately be financed through federally 
guaranteed bonds sold by the bank to 
private investors. The national bank 
would charter regional banks for specific 
metropolitan areas. These regional banks 
would make available credit to both pub- 
lic and private borrowers for programs 
which are found to be essential to urban 
development, but which cannot be finan- 
ced through any other means. 

Mr. President, the proposal made by 
Vice President HUMPHREY is an interest- 
ing one, and one that I know will re- 
ceive the attention and consideration of 
those of us who are concerned about the 
problems of our cities. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
speech by the Vice President be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A MARSHALL PLAN FOR AMERICA’S CITIES 


(Remarks by Vice President Huperr H. 
HUMPHREY before the City Club in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, July 2, 1968) 


What happens in America’s cities happens 
to America. 

It is by the quality of life in our cities 
that the character of our civilization will be 
judged. 

It is in our cities that American democ- 
racy will either succeed or fail. 

It is there that the American dream—the 
dream of a free and equal people, living 
together in harmony—will or will not be 
achieved, 

The urgent problems of our cities today 
are evident to anyone who tries to walk 
in them ... or drive... or breathe... or 
find a quiet park, or a home, or a hospital, 
or aschool a child could be proud of. 

The harsh tragic facts of the slum and 
ghetto have become so familiar that detail- 
ing them is a filibuster... to put off action. 

The truth, at least here in Cleveland—yes, 
and in Washington—is that a great deal is 
being done. There have been substantial 
gains. 

But we are far short of the mark. As a 
nation, we haven’t given this job the priority 
it must have. 

We haven’t yet made up our minds to pay 
what it costs—both in resources and in 
commitment, 

We are still on the defensive. We know— 
or think we know—what we are against. 

We are less clear about what we are for. 

We have declared a war on poverty. But 
we still need a crusade for opportunity. 

We are against slums, But should we wipe 
them out or rebuild them or both? 

We realize increasingly that the city it- 
self is not the problem. The city is only the 
place where a score of different problems 
converge. And we have not yet developed 
that central, unifying idea which will be 
a rallying point for action. 

That is why I have called for a Marshall 
Plan for America’s cities. 

The Marshall Plan was effective in West- 
ern Europe, above all, because of its concen- 
tration on a clear and feasible purpose. 
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It depended on a moral commitment... 
on planning. . and on money to back both 
up. 
It also depended on the use of American 
funds only as a catalyst to activate West- 
ern Europe's own human and material re- 
sources. 

The American people put nearly 14 billion 
dollars into Western Europe over a five-year 
period. This sum was less by far than the 
cost to us—or to Europe—of economic chaos 

or utter despair ... or violence or an- 
other war. 

Our money did not buy a new Europe. Nor 
could ten times as much have done so. 

It helped Western Europeans build their 
own new Europe. 

It generated a far greater amount of Eu- 
ropean capital. 

It put jobless people on the job of rebuild- 
ing. 
And it was used with enormous efficiency 
because of carefully coordinated planning 
by the European nations themselves. 

Local initiative, careful planning, coordi- 
nated policy, strict priorities, and massive 
commitment—these techniques brought a 
new Europe from the ashes of World War II. 

These are also the requirements for per- 
fecting the American city. 

The Marshall Plan produced a quick and 
visible impact—not only in bricks and mor- 
tar but in people's lives. 

The initial investment was large enough, 
and the vision grand enough, to 
hope... to show that the job could be 
done ... to generate the will for self-help 
which brought Europe to self-sufficiency and 
prosperity. 

This is the necessary element in a nation- 
wide attack on the urban problem in Amer- 
ica today. 

There has in recent years been an unprec- 
edented direction of federal funds and ef- 
forts to the problems of the cities. 

A new Department of Housing and Urban 
Development has been set up—and a De- 
partment of Transportation, with responsi- 
bilities that bear directly on the urban 
problem. 

A Model Cities Program is now funding 
comprehensive planning efforts in slum 
neighborhoods of 75 cities—150 next year. 

Planning under Model Cities is done where 
it should be done—in the community. The 
plans must be total plans—to take account 
of housing, jobs, education, transportation, 
health, recreation and open spaces, and their 
interrelationship. 

The Housing and Urban Development Act 
of 1968, now before the Congress, will initiate 
an unprecedented ten-year housing cam- 
paign to produce 26 million homes, 6 million 
of them federally assisted. 

I hope that the events of the next year, 
especially in Vietnam, will let us advance 
that schedule. 

The Economic Opportunity Act... the 


Manpower Development and Training 
Act.. . the Education Acts . the Health 
Acts. improvements in the Social Secu- 


rity Act and many more, have had a sub- 
stantial impact on the problems of the cities. 

But these all still appear as scattered 
efforts, 

Now we must concentrate and coordinate 
our efforts. 

How many houses? How many schools? 
How many health care centers? 

When? What is the timetable? 

How much will it cost? 

It will cost money—a great deal of it. 

To help solve the central problems of fi- 
nancing, I propose the creation of a National 
Urban Development Bank, financed through 
subscription of private funds. 

I propose federal underwriting of the un- 
usual “risk” elements which are inevitably 
going to be involved in meeting the hardest 
and most critical urban problems. 

Such a bank would have enough borrowing 
and lending authority to do the job. And we 
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are talking here about billions of dollars each 
year. 

An appropriation of federal funds would 
get the bank started. The balance of the 
funds would come from federally-guaranteed 
bonds, to be sold by the bank to private 
investors. 

It would provide for private equity par- 
ticipation in the bank’s operations. 

Affiliated regional banks would be chartered 
by the National Bank for specific metropoli- 
tan areas. 

Regional bank funds would be available to 
both public and private borrowers for pro- 
grams which cannot be financed through any 
other means, but which are found essential 
to urban development. 

They would be available, at varying inter- 
est rates depending on the circumstances of 
the need, to finance or help finance publicly- 
sponsored projects—especially, but not ex- 
clusively, in the inner cities. 

These regional banks would aid in the fi- 
nancing of public facilities of all types and 
would include: 

Funding of nonprofit neighborhood de- 
velopment corporations; 

Guaranteed loans, made through conven- 
tional private lenders, for inner city and 
metropolitan-wide development; 

Loans to inner city small businessmen 
whose contribution to the economy of their 
communities is now limited by lack of fi- 
nancing; 

Funding of quasi-public housing develop- 
ment corporations. 

Regional banks would provide technical 
management assistance in urban planning 
and development. 

The establishment of a National Urban De- 
yelopment Bank with an assured source of 
funds would facilitate and encourage long- 
range planning for metropolitan area de- 
velopment—planning now inhibited by the 
uncertainties of the annual appropriation 
process. 

Congressional surveillance would be main- 
tained in appropriations, covering the differ- 
ential between market and subsidized rates, 
technical assistance and other special grants 
for community and metropolitan develop- 
ments. 

Regional Bank Boards would include rep- 
resentation of local governments, as well as 
the broad spectrum of the population—white 
and black, rich and poor. Further community 
participation would be encouraged through 
direct equity investment in the Regional 
Bank by the people themselves. 

This is essentially a program for federal 
underwriting of loans. 

This is even more essentially a proposal to 
commit ourselves, as a country, to paying 
whatever is the cost not just saving, but 
of perfecting, our cities. 

I shall ask Congress and the people of 
America to make this commitment. 

I will urge that meeting the needs of 
America’s cities be made in effect a prior 
lien on the additional several billions which 
we will realize each year in increased revenues 
from present taxes on our vastly-expanded 
national income. 

I will urge, too, that we use, on these prob- 
lems, a fair share of the “peace dividend” 
which can be ours—if we are steadfast in 
our determination to achieve an honorable 
settlement in Paris—and if we can achieve 
mutual deescalation in the costly and futile 
arms race between our nation and the Soviet 
Union. 

Now let me make this equally clear: Any 
single proposal must not diminish to any 
degree whatsoever the other efforts which 
are essential to meet the urban crisis. 

Social progress in our free enterprise econ- 
omy has never been—nor should it be—pri- 
marily a responsibility of the public sector. 

Private business, labor, banks, industry, 
and our universities must assume their full 
share of the urban development burden. 

And we must create new mechanisms to 
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stimulate private investment to meet our 
social priorities. 

If we are to perfect our cities within the 
traditions of American free enterprise, much 
of the money—and much of the initiative— 
must come from the private sector. 

Six out of seven jobs in our economy are 
in the private sector. 

Housing is almost entirely a private indus- 
try in America. 

Most of the new buildings are designed by 
private architects, built by private contrac- 
tors, and paid for by private concerns. 

I am for keeping it that way. I think we 
can. 

The life insurance companies of America 
have made an important start, not only with 
their billion-dollar commitment to build 
inner-city housing and create jobs, but also 
with the television documentary we saw last 
week on the dimensions of our urban 
challenge. 

The National Alliance of Businessmen is 
ahead of schedule with pledges to hire and 
train the hard-core unemployed. 

Business leaders in many of our cities have 
joined together in urban coalitions to begin 
improving their total communities. 

This is only a beginning. 

We can never build the cities we need 
without the full commitment of private en- 
terprise. 

We must, therefore, be prepared to offer 
financial and tax incentives to engage the 
enormous power of the private sector. 

We must also offer these incentives, in 
addition to schools and first-class public 
services, as magnets to draw new industry 
and populations to the smaller city and new 
town—which can become the well-planned 
metropolis of tomorrow. 

We are dependent on the vigorous exer- 
cise of private ingenuity, modern business 
methods, free enterprise to do most of the 
job in our cities. 

There must clearly be a reordering and 
simplification of the local, state, and fed- 
eral structures for administering the pro- 
grams that are needed for urban and human 
redevelopment. 

To begin to control the forces of urban- 
ization, we must develop p on an 
area-wide scale. We must avoid the irra- 
tional patchworks that haye marked our 
urban growth patterns. 

No matter what the federal government 
does, however, the consequences of urban 

tion cannot be avoided until lo- 
calities recognize and accept their common 
destiny. 

Constitutional reform and modernization 
of county and municipal government are no 
longer subjects for academic debate and edi- 
torial discussion. They are imperatives if our 
democracy is to survive. 

Councils of governments—regional associa- 
tions whose members are the governmental 
units of the metropolitan area—can provide 
an effective forum for attacking those prob- 
lems whose solutions demand inter-govern- 
mental cooperation and coordination—law 
enforcement, transportation, air pollution, 
sanitation and garbage disposal, and employ- 
ment. 

As difficult as it will be, the next president 
must undertake a fundamental reorganiza- 
tion of all federal urban activities. 

We must provide a structure which re- 
wards innovation and a desire to act—not 
one which slowly drains and destroys the 
enthusiasm, effectiveness, and vision of 
urban leaders. 

Then there is the problem of construction 
standards and technology—one of many 
places where we need uniform codes and 
state laws. 

We shall never meet our national housing 
goals so long as 5,000 local jurisdictions apply 
different building-code standards. 

Federal housing assistance, whether in the 
form of direct grants, loans, or mi in- 
surance, should be contingent on the mod- 
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ernization of local land-use laws and build- 
ing codes. 

I urge, too, the adoption of the plain 
principle of public administrative respon- 
sibility: that the worst problems get the first 
attention. 

In most cities today, public services are 
poorest where needs are greatest. 

Schools are weakest where learning is 
hardest. This is wrong. 

Garbage collection is slowest where the 
rats are. 

Building codes are not enforced where the 
conditions they were designed to prevent are 
most prevalent. 

Where health problems are most severe, 
medical facilities and personnel are least 
adequate—and often the most expensive. 

Mr. Mayor, City Councilmen, Taxpayers: It 
is time to change that pattern. I don’t sug- 
gest we impair city services in the better 
neighborhoods. I only say: We must make 
these services available to all our citizens. 

But these courses of action—essential to 
progress—only make feasible the truly critical 
element: The motivation and capacity for 
effective action in the community itself. 

The last several years have demonstrated 
the striking ability of citizens to assume 
major responsibility for shaping their own 
destinies—on their block, in their neighbor- 
hood, and throughout their city. 

Persons supposedly lacking sophisticated 
training and preparation for community 
leadership have mounted some of our most 
successful and broadly-supported urban pro- 


Cleveland: Now! Is a foremost example 
of the creative role which people can assume 
in saving a city. Under Mayor Carl Stokes’ 
leadership, this is a community team in ac- 
tion—and achieving results. 

But in many places this popular initiative 
has been thwarted—by lack of operating 
funds—by an unresponsive or even hostile 
bureaucracy in city hall, the state capitol or 
Washington—by unrealistic sets of rules, 
guidelines, regulations and procedures. 

Whether the vehicle is a community cor- 
poration, neighborhood council, or city-wide 
planning body, we must prove our faith in 
democracy by getting people into the act. 

New forms of neighborhood government 
must be considered by state legislatures and 
city councils. 

I call particularly on those who are young 
to bring their capacities for invention, for 
faith, for commitment, and for human com- 
passion, to the task of recreating cities that 
have gotten old before their time. 

Let today’s young people prove themselves 
as the generation of city builders. 

I propose no miracles. 

I make no promises that cannot be kept. 

I have no promises that cannot be kept. 

I have been the mayor of a great city. I 
know the weakness as well as the virtue of 
civic pride . . how easy it is to start some- 

how hard to finish it. 

I know that stopping what is going on in 
our cities today is like stopping cancer. 

But I know, too, that the American city 
is not going to die. 

I know every mistake we have made in 
building our cities is a human mistake— 
which means it is within human capacity to 
correct, 

We have everything it takes to recreate 
our cities . . not in “Gleaming Alabaster” 
but surely Undimmed by Human Tears.” 

There is no neefi—and it will compound 
our previous error—to settle for minimum 
housing, minimum health, minimum wages 
and employment, minimum schools, mini- 
mum neighborhoods, 

We don’t believe in a minimum American 
and we won't fight hard enough if that is all 
we are after. 

We believe—and we will fight for that 
belief—in creating an urban environment 
that calls forth the best quality in every 
person. .. that liberates the human spirit. 
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What is at stake today is not the urban— 
but the human condition. 

We propose not to improve—but to per- 
fect—that condition. 

Isay we can. 

Isay we will. 

I say we can build an America that may 
be seen throughout the world, and by us, 
as Carl Sandburg saw her: 

“I see America, not in the setting sun of a 
black night of despair ahead of us. I see 
America in the crimson light of a rising sun 
fresh from the burning, creative hand of god. 
I see great days ahead, great days possible to 
men and women of will and vision.” 


Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield to me briefiy? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Ohio. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
I wish to associate myself with the state- 
ments of the distinguished Senator from 
Alabama. It was a matter of rejoicing and 
great happiness to me that the Vice Pres- 
ident came into my home city of Cleve- 
land and delivered his magnificent ad- 
dress, and pointed to the path and the 
way that should be followed for the wel- 
fare and advancement of our Nation and 
its people. His proposals for a Marshall 
plan for the cities of America should be 
considered by Congress at the earliest op- 
portunity. In his speech in Cleveland the 
Vice President again clearly showed his 
thorough understanding of the problems 
afflicting our cities and his profound con- 
cern for the millions of Americans who 
live in metropolitan areas. I commend 
him for his leadership in urging a nation- 
wide attack on the urban problem in 
America today. 


A HUMPHREY FOREIGN POLICY 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an editorial entitled “A 
Humphrey Foreign Policy,” published in 
the Evening Star of yesterday. The pro- 
posal of the distinguished Vice President 
deals with matters we have been discuss- 
ing in the Senate for years and concerns 
our relationship with the rest of the 
world. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A HUMPHREY FOREIGN POLICY 

The presidential campaign oratory so far, 
to the extent that it touched foreign affairs, 
has focused mainly on the Vietnam War, 
This is natural. But it hardly aids the public 
in the selection of a leader at this critical 
hour in the nation’s history. 

Into this void, Vice President Humphrey, 
seeking to establish himself as his own man, 
has just issued what his campaign head- 
quarters describes as a “major, far-reaching 
foreign policy statement.” It is all of that, 
and meticulously drafted too. In the Star's 
view, moreover, it is a first rate statement— 
both for what it says, and what it doesn’t 
say. 

The Vice President could have assuaged 
vocal elements within the Democratic Party 
by calling for a return to fortress America. 
That he did not is a credit both to the man 
himself and his firm grasp of political reali- 
ties. No one would believe that this proven 
internationalist would have the United States 
opt out of world affairs—whatever that might 
mean, 

Now for what he did say. Humphrey has 
done no less than set forth suggested guide- 
posts for “the next era in American foreign 
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policy.” They include (1) a shift in our ap- 
proach to the Communist World from con- 
frontation and containment to... recon- 
ciliation and peaceful engagement,” (2) a 
top priority focus on improving relations 
with Western Europe, Eastern Europe, and 
the Soviet Union, and (3) positive encour- 
agement to Communist China to become a 
“responsible, participating member of the 
community of nations.” In the developing 
world, Humphrey would fulfill existing secu- 
rity commitments, but with the firm insist- 
ence that “any threatened country” have 
“the support of the people.” At the same 
time, he would build for the future, calling 
for “a steady increase rather than a decrease 
in the amount of aid we make available.” 
Finally, the Vice President would have Con- 
gress and the people play a greater role in 
shaping this country’s foreign policy. 

All these proposals make eminent sense, 
insofar as Humphrey spells them out. The 
Vice President would do well to provide addi- 
tional detail as the campaign progresses. 

For now, it is euough to note the fact that 
the Vice President has succeeded in staking 
out his own foreign policy position. We hope 
that his future statements so aptly combine 
independence with sense. 


LT. COMDR. WILLIAM W. GENTRY 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of Calendar No. 
1389, H.R. 5815. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H.R. 
5815) for the relief of Lt. Comdr. Wil- 
liam W. Gentry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
(No. 1411), explaining the purposes of 
the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE 

The purpose of the proposed legislation is 
to relieve William W. Gentry, a retired Navy 
lieutenant commander of Springfield, Va., of 
liability in the amount of $4,643.10, repre- 
senting payments of retired pay in the period 
from November 24, 1965, to October 23, 1966, 
while he was employed by a corporation 
which performed contract work for the 
United States. The bill would authorize the 
payment of any amounts paid or withheld 
by reason of the circumstances of Lieutenant 
Commander Gentry’s employment by the firm 
and the limitation on retired pay. 

STATEMENT 

The facts of the case are set forth in the 
House report on this legislation and are as 
follows: 

“The Department of the Navy in its report 
to the committee on the bill indicated that 
it supports the bill with the amendments 
recommended in the Navy report. The Comp- 
troller General in his report to the com- 
mittee stated that relief is a matter for the 
Congress to determine and made no recom- 


mendation concerning the bill. 

“The bill H.R. 5815, was the subject of a 
subcommittee hearing on March 8, 1968. The 
testimony at that hearing established that 
Lieutenant Commander Gentry retired from 
the Navy in 1965 and became associated with 
a construction firm in Springfield, Va. As is 
indicated in the Navy Department report, 
Lieutenant Commander Gentry, as a nominal 
vice president of ConstrucTech Corp., signed 
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certain bids and other contract documents 
relating to contracts between the corpora- 
tion and the Navy. It appears that the con- 
tracts in question were advertised for open 
competitive bidding and were awarded to the 
corporation as low bidder, Lieutenant Com- 
mander Gentry, in signing the documents, 
did not identify himself as a naval officer. At 
the hearing, Mr. Gentry described the nature 
of the contract procedures followed by the 
company for which he worked. The contracts 
were competitive bid contracts. These were 
sealed bids which were submitted to the 
Government and opened publicly. The Navy 
report observes that Mr. Gentry apparently 
made no personal contact with any official of 
the Navy concerning the awarding of the 
contracts and was not identified by the Navy 
as @ retired officer until after the contracts 
had been awarded. 

“At the subcommittee hearing, the mem- 
bers of the subcommittee ascertained that 
Mr. Gentry had attempted to familiarize him- 
self with applicable law and regulations con- 
cerning his employment following retire- 
ment. The services provide officers who retire 
with a pamphlet outlining the laws which 
apply to retired individuals and, in particu- 
lar, laws which may limit or bar certain types 
of employment. This latter category includes 
the laws concerning dual compensation or 
dual employment by the Federal Govern- 
ment. Mr. Gentry was aware of the dual 
compensation restriction but did not under- 
stand that engaging in contracting in the 
manner he ultimately did as an employee of 
the Virginia corporation would be subject to 
restrictions and result in the loss of retired 
pay. At the hearing it was pointed out that 
the circumstances which resulted in his be- 
ing denied retired pay for the period of the 
contracts was that he had been authorized 
by the corporation to sign the bids which 
were sealed and submitted to the Govern- 
ment and upon acceptance had signed the 
contract involved. This is referred to in the 
departmental report which also observes that 
statements made by him indicate that he ac- 
cepted in good faith and that he was un- 
aware that his signing of the documents 
might be subject to question. 

“Lieutenant Commander Gentry’s retired 
pay was administratively stopped by the 
Department of the Navy on August 8, 1966, 
pursuant to 37 U.S.C. 801 (e), and the prec- 
edent provided in the Comptroller General’s 
decision of November 9, 1959 (39 Comp. Gen. 
366 (Cotter)). Subsequently, the Gentry 
case was considered by the Comptroller Gen- 
eral in decision B-160236 of December 2, 1966. 
In that decision, it was held that Lieutenant 
Commander Gentry was not entitled to re- 
tired pay during any part of the period 
between November 30, 1965, and October 30, 
1966, which was the period when one or 
more of the contracts signed by Lieuten- 
ant Commander Gentry were in effect and 
ConstrucTech Corp. was engaged in perform- 
ance of the contracts. 

“The Navy report observes that it appears 
that Lieutenant Commander Gentry’s case 
is analogous to the cases of Rear Adm. Carl 
H. Cotter, CEC, U.S. Navy (ret.) (discussed 
in 30 Comp. Gen. 336 (1959) and of Rear 
Adm. Walter B. Davidson, U.S. Navy (ret.) 
(discussed in 42 Comp. Gen. 32 (1962)). In 
each of these cases, the ‘selling’ activity of 
the retired officer concerned consisted of 
signing bids, contracts, or other contractual 
documents with the Navy without actual 
contact with personnel of the Navy, the pur- 
chasing uniformed service. In each case re- 
tired pay was withheld pursuant to the 
then effective civil ‘selling’ statute. In the 
Cotter and Davidson cases, however, the pay 
withheld was restored by Congress through 
private relief legislation (Cotter, Private Law 
87-196 and 87-677; Davidson, Private Law 
88-131). The committee feels that the previ- 
ous two cases establish a basis for relief in 
this instance. It can also be noted that Mr. 
Gentry was employed in relatively small 
contract operations by a new corporation 
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which had just begun operations and there 
is no indication of any improper activity or 
allegation of improper conduct on the part 
of Mr. Gentry. The situation is merely that 
the law provides for a bar to persons in Mr. 
Gentry’s retired status from engaging in 
‘selling,’ a term which has been applied to 
contract activity of this type.” 

The committee, after a review of all of the 
foregoing, concurs in the action of the House 
of Representatives and recommends that the 
bill, H.R. 5815, be considered favorably. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill is 
open to amendment. If there be no 
amendment to be proposed, the question 
is on the third reading and passage of 
the bill. 

The bill (H.R. 5815) was ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 


THE CALENDAR 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate turn 
to the consideration of portions of the 
calendar, beginning with Calendar No. 
1397, up to and including Calendar No. 
1408. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


ARGOS NATIONAL FISH HATCH- 
ERY, INDIANA 


The bill (H.R. 10923) to authorize the 
Secretary of the Interior to convey the 
Argos National Fish Hatchery in Indi- 
ana to the Izaak Walton League was 
considered, ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an excerpt from the re- 
port (No. 1418), explaining the purposes 
of the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 

The Argos National Fish Hatchery was 
donated to the U.S. Government in 1935 by 
the Izaak Walton League of America. In 
1954, for reasons of economy, the Bureau of 
Sport Fisheries and Wildlife ceased to oper- 
ate this facility. Under a cooperative agree- 
ment, the league has operated the facility 
since that date. 

This legislation would authorize the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to reconvey the title 
to the league. 


NEED FOR THE LEGISLATION 

The Argos Hatchery—located in Marshall 
County, Ind., and containing 13.5 acres— 
was originally owned by Chapter No. 68 of 
the Izaak Walton League of America. The 
13.5 acres was part of a 17-acre tract owned 
by the Argos chapter. About 4 acres were re- 
tained by the chapter for its use as a head- 
quarters and recreation area. 

In 1935 the league donated the hatchery 
to the United States. It was operated by the 
Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife of 
the Department of the Interior and its prede- 
cessor agencies from 1935 to 1954, when it 
became economically infeasible to operate. 
During this period the Bureau constructed 
five ponds for fish-rearing purposes—at a 
cost of approximately $23,000—and operated 
these ponds in conjunction with activities at 
the nearby national fish hatchery at Roch- 
ester, Ind. 

Under a cooperative agreement the league 
assumed the responsibility for operation of 
the Argos Hatchery and ponds in 1954, since 
these five ponds were no longer needed to 
supplement production of the Rochester 
hatchery. The area is being operated by the 
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league at the present time as a warm water 
fish hatchery for propagation of blue gill and 
bass primarily. 

Since it is no longer practicable for the 
Bureau to operate this facility, the Depart- 
ment of the Interior desires to be relieved 
of administrative accountability. To accom- 
plish this purpose—under existing law—the 
hatchery would have to be disposed of under 
the Federal Property and Administrative 
Services Act of 1949, once a determination is 
made that it is mot needed by any other 
Bureau of this Department or any other 
Federal agency. If it were found to be sur- 
plus to all Federal needs, the property would 
normally be disposed of by the General 
Services Administration by public sale. If 
this should occur, there would be no assur- 
ance that the league could acquire the prop- 
erty, thus the need for this legislation to 
assure that the title is returned to the 
league, its original owner. 


GENERAL DISCUSSION OF WHAT THE BILL DOES 
AND THE AMENDMENT 

The bill would authorize the Secretary of 
the Interior to convey to the Izaak Walton 
League of America, without compensation, 
the title to the Argos National Fish Hatch- 
ery in Marshall County, Ind. However, before 
conveying title, the Secretary must find that 
the league is capable of assuming the full 
responsibility for operating and maintain- 
ing the hatchery for the purposes for which 
it was established, 

In view of the fact that the Argos Hatch- 
ery was owned by the league when donated 
to the U.S. Government, and in view of the 
fact that the league has been operating the 
hatchery since 1954—when it became eco- 
nomically infeasible for the Department of 
the Interior to continue its operation—your 
committee deems it only equitable that the 
title should be returned to the original 
owner. 

Whenever the Secretary determines, after 
conveyance, that the hatchery is not being 
operated and maintained for the purposes 
for which it was established, title thereto 
shall automatically revert to the United 
States. 

COST OF THE LEGISLATION 

It is estimated by the Department of the 
Interior that there would be no additional 
cost to the Federal Government in the event 
this legislation is enacted. In fact, a saving 
to the Federal Government should occur for 
the amount of maintaining the property in- 
volved, estimated to be $5,000 per year. 


NATION’S ESTUARIES STUDY 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H.R. 25) to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior in cooperation with the 
States, to conduct an inventory and 
study of the Nation’s estuaries and their 
natural resources, and for other pur- 
poses which had been reported from the 
Committee on Commerce with an 
amendment on page 4, at the beginning 
of line 18, strike out “$750,000” and in- 
sert “$250,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time, and 
passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD, Mr, President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record an excerpt from the report 
(No. 1419), explaining the purposes of 
the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


PURPOSE OF THE BILL 


The purpose of this bill is to provide a 
means for considering the need to protect, 
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conserve, and restore these estuaries in a 
manner that adequately and reasonably 
maintains a balance between the national 
need for such protection in the interest of 
conserving the natural resources and natural 
beauty of the Nation and the need to develop 
these estuaries to further the growth and 
development of the Nation. In connection 
with the exercise of jurisdiction over the 
estuaries of the Nation and in consequence 
of the benefits resulting to the public, it is 
declared to be the policy of Congress to rec- 
ognize, preserve, and protect the responsibili- 
ties of the States in protecting, conserving, 
and restoring the estuaries of the United 
States. 

The bill would authorize and direct the 
Secretary of the Interior—in consultation 
with the States, the Secretary of the Army, 
and other Federal agencies—to conduct a 
study and inventory of the Nation's estuaries 
and the waters of the Great Lakes. As a result 
of such study, the Secretary would be required 
to submit, not later than January 30, 1970, 
to the Congress through the President, a re- 
port of the study together with legislative 
recommendations on the desirability of es- 
tablishing a nationwide system of estuarine 
areas, the terms, conditions, and authorities 
to govern such system, and the designation 
and acquisition of any specific areas which 
he believes should be acquired by the United 
States. However, no lands could be acquired 
unless authorized by subsequent act of Con- 
gress. 

Recommendations made by the Secretary 
for the acquisition of any estuarine area 
shall be developed in consultation with the 
States, municipalities, and other interested 
Federal agencies. Each such recommendation 
shall be accompanied by (1) expressions of 
any views which the interested States, mu- 
nicipalities, and other Federal and river basin 
commissions may submit, (2) a statement 
setting forth the probable effect of the rec- 
ommended action on any comprehensive 
river basin plan that may have been adopted 
by Congress or that is serving as a guide for 
coordinating Federal programs in the basin 
where such area is located, (3) in the ab- 
sence of such a plan, a statement indicating 
the probable effect of the recommended ac- 
tion on alternative beneficial uses of the 
resources of the estuarine area, and (4) a 
discussion of the major economic, social, and 
ecological trends occurring in such area. 


LEGISLATIVE BACKGROUND 


Three bills on estuaries have been intro- 
duced during the 90th Congress—S. 695 by 
Senators Kennedy and Magnuson, S. 2365 by 
Senator Ribicoff, and H.R. 25 by Congress- 
man John Dingell. 

S. 695 and H.R. 25 were identical bills. The 
House Subcommittee on Fisheries and Wild- 
life of the Committee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries held 3 days of hearings on H.R. 
25. They heard 60 witnesses and compiled a 
486-page hearing record, The subcommittee 
recommendation to the full committee, after 
several days of consideration, was that the 
bill be amended, This amended bill was re- 
ported by the House and was passed Febru- 
ary 8, 1968. 

The Committee on Commerce held hear- 
ings June 3, 1968, on the three bills and 
recommended that H.R. 25 be reported. At 
the hearing, there was a question on section 
6 of the bill and the chairman asked the 
Deputy Assistant Secretary for Fish and 
Wildife and Parks, Department of the In- 
terior, to submit a statement of clarifica- 
tion to be placed in this report. The state- 
ment is as follows: 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D.C., July 8, 1968. 

Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Commerce, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. CHAIRMAN: During the recent 
hearings on H.R. 25, there was some concern 
raised that section 6 of the bill would in 
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effect negate the purposes of the legislation. 
While we are in sympathy with this concern, 
we do not interpret the language of section 
6 as a green light to any Federal agency 
to disrupt the orderly development of any 
estuarine plan developed under this act. 

Section 6 of the bill is as follows: 

“Sec. 6. Nothing in this Act shall be con- 
strued to affect the authority of any Federal 
agency to carry out any Federal project here- 
tofore or hereafter authorized within an 
estuary.” 

The object of this disclaimer is to make it 
clear that this bill will not affect projects 
authorized by the Congress. This is particu- 
larly important in the case of projects au- 
thorized prior to enactment of H.R. 25. In 
the case of future projects for which con- 
gressional authorization is sought, section 4 
of the bill adequately protects the estuarine 
plan. Secton 4 requires that all water resource 
project plans and reports submitted to 
Congress for authorization “shall contain a 
discussion by the Secretary of the Interior of 
such estuaries and such resources and the 
effects of the project on them and his recom- 
mendations thereon.” This provision would 
give this Department, working with the af- 
fected States, ample opportunity to point 
out and protect the estuarine resource inter- 
ests. Accordingly, we strongly urge that H.R. 
25 be enacted without amendment. 

Sincerely yours, 
CE F. PAUTZEKE, 
Deputy Assistant Secretary of the Interior. 


ESTUARIES 


Webster's New International Dictionary, 
third edition, defines an estuary: 

“la: a water passage (as the mouth of a 
river) where the tide meets the current of a 
stream: tidal river b: an arm of the sea at 
the lower end of a river 2: a drowned river 
mouth caused by the sinking of the land near 
the coast.” 

In “A Symposium on Estuarine Fisheries” 
by the American Fisheries Society, special 
publication No. 3 of 1966, Roland F. Smith 
said that he considered the following defini- 
tion by W. M. Cameron and D. W. Pritchard, 
in “The Sea” as being generally satisfactory— 

“An estuary is a semienclosed coastal body 
of water having a free connection with the 
open sea and within which the sea water is 
measurably diluted with fresh water deriving 
from land drainage.” 

Continuing, Mr. Smith said: 

“Closely associated with an estuary, as de- 
fined above, are transition zones—salt 
meadows, coastal marshes, intertidal areas, 
sounds and other coastal water areas, plus 
the vital fresh water habitats above the 
upper limit of salt water intrusion, so impor- 
tant as spawning and nursery areas for many 
anadromous fish.” 


NEED FOR THE LEGISLATION 


In recent years, great strides have been 
made in the United States in setting aside, 
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preserving and developing many areas of the 
country as wildlife refuges, parks, seashores 
and recreation areas. In trying to attain these 
goals, there has been a tendency to ignore 
some of our most valuable areas—the many, 
but fast dwindling estuaries and wet lands 
found along our ocean and Great Lakes 
coastlines. 

A meandering river flows to the sea and 
terminates in an estuary. At this point, the 
river waters, the ocean tides, the coastal cur- 
rents, and the contours of our shores interact 
resulting in the depositing of river sediments 
and sediments washed up by the sea. It is a 
holding place for nutrients. These sediments 
slowly settle and form sand or mudflats 
which are covered with algae and other 
plants that can survive in salt and brackish 
water. Thus, the coastal marsh is formed 
with its myriad channels and creeks and 
small potholes. This marginal sea and land 
area is the environment for many natural 
resources, 

Your committee was impressed with a re- 
cent report of the Environmental Pollution 
Panel of the President’s Science Advisory 
Committee, which sets forth in graphic terms 
the many values of the estuarine-wetland 
areas; 

“Large populations of birds, including such 
game species as ducks, geese, swans, rails, 
and snipe, concentrate in the waterlogged 
lowlands—“wetlands”—associated with estu- 
aries, bays, sounds, and keys. Waterfowl come 
there chiefly during the winter to feed on the 
fish on the lush vegetation or on the brackish 
water invertebrate animals that abound in 
the zone. 

“Many of our most valued commercial and 
game species such as prawns, menhaden, 
bluefish, weakfish, croaker, mullet, and chan- 
nel bass, spend their juvenile stages in the 
protected inside waters of the estuarine zone. 
Oysters, soft clams, blue crabs, and diamond 
back terrapins are all residents of estuaries. 
Fishes that divide their lives between fresh 
water and salt such as salmon, striped bass, 
shad, river herring, and eels, pause for a 
sojourn between coastal waters and their 
upstream or oceanic spawning grounds. 

“Several qualities combine to give peculiar 
biological value to the estuarine zone. To 
begin with, the salt marshes are extraordi- 
narily fertile. The Sapelo Marshes of Georgia 
produce nearly seven times as much or- 
ganic matter per unit area as the water of 
the Continental Shelf, 20 times as much as 
that of the deep sea, six times as much as 
average wheat-producing land * * *. For this 
reason alone the estuarine waters are excel- 
lent nursery grounds for coastal fishes. An- 
other reason is that the estuarine systems 
are capacious; for the meandering marsh 
creeks add enormously to the area of the 
shallow water nurseries. 

“Over 90 percent of the total harvest of 
seafoods from waters off the United States 
are taken on the Continental Shelf. Nearly 
two-thirds of that fraction are composed of 
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species whose existence depends on the es- 
tuarine zone; or which must pass through the 
zone en route to spawning grounds. To cite 
a few examples: the menhaden is the most 
abundant of all our commercial fishes, the 
cheapest source of animal protein, and the 
object of the largest fishery in North America. 
Southern shrimps, oysters, blue crabs, and 
Pacific salmons are among our most valuable 
fishery resources. Striped bass, sea trouts, 
bluefish, tarpon, and bonefish rank among 
the most celebrated of marine food and 
game fishes. 

In 1960, estuarine-dependent seafood 
resources supported about 90,000 commercial 
fishermen to whom they yielded 2.8 billion 
pounds. This quantity was worth $59 million 
on the wholesale market. The resources 
yielded an additional 900,000 pounds to 
about 1,600,000 anglers. It is hard to evalu- 
ate recreational fishing, but if the amount 
spent specifically for fishing expeditions 
over and above normal living costs be ac- 
cepted as an index, the value of the sports- 
men’s catch of estuarine-dependent fishes 
was about $163 million. 

“North America is endowed with a remark- 
able variety and abundance of waterbirds; 
that is to say, birds which must obtain food 
largely in or about water. These include all 
the waterfowl (ducks, geese, brant, and 
swan); and all those that live in marshes 
such as herons, egrets, ibises, rails, galinules, 
and cranes; and shore birds, such as sand- 
pipers, plovers, and numerous other species 
that run along the beaches in search of 
food * * *. For most of these bird species, 
no economic value can be assigned. They 
are simply items in our Nation’s treasury 
of natural beauty, essential parts of what 
makes “country”; but even so unevaluable. 
Waterfowl, on the other hand, do have meas- 
urable dollars-and-cents value; for they are 
among our leading recreational assets. In 
1960, nearly 2 million people hunted water- 
fowl and spent over $89 million for this form 
of recreation.” 

The destruction of estuarine areas 
throughout the United States has progressed 
more rapidly in recent years because of pop- 
ulation pressures for housing space, indus- 
trial developments, and works of improve- 
ment for hurricane protection and control 
of beach erosion and salt water intrusion. 
In addition, many estuarine areas are being 
altered ecologically to the detriment of de- 
sirable organisms by pollution and water 
flow control. Nearly every past action by man 
along the coastline has damaged, to some 
degree, the physical existence or biological 
quality of the estuarine areas. 

The following table submitted by the De- 
partment of the Interior provides precise in- 
formation in the 20-year record of loss of 
important fish and wildlife estuarine habitat 
along the Atlantic gulf, and Pacific coasts 
and the Great Lakes shoreline where shoal 
areas less than 6 feet deep are arbitrarily 
considered as estuaries. 


NATIONAL SUMMARY—LOSS OF IMPORTANT FISH AND WILDLIFE ESTUARINE HABITAT 


Acres of estuaries 


State Basic area of Area of basic Percent loss State 
Total area important habitat lost of habitat 
habitat by dredging 
and filling 
530, 000 132, 800 2. 000 1.5 | Ne — Sere 
11, 022, 800 573, 800 1.100 -2 | New York (Great Lakes). 
552, 100 381, 900 255, 800 67.0 | No rolina 22... 
31,600 20, 300 2,100 10.3 | Ohio 1 
395, 500 152, 400 8, 500 5.6 | Oregon 
1,051, 200 796, 200 59, 700 7.5 | Pennsylvania i... 
170, 800 125, 000 800 .6 | Rhode Island 
3, 545, 100 2, 076, 900 65, 400 3.1 
39, 400 15, 300 1,000 6.5 
1, 406, 100 376, 300 1, 000 3 
207, 1, 000 2, 000 6.5 
151, 700 151, 700 3, 500 2.3 
251, 200 , 300 1,700 2.2 
4 0, 000 1,000 10.0 
778, 400 411, 300 53, 900 13.1 


1 In Great Lakes only shoals (areas less than 6 feet deep) were considered as estuaries. 


Acres of estuaries 


Basic area of Area of basic Percent loss 
Total area important habitat lost of habitat 
habitat by dredging 
and filling 

oe 376, 600 132, 500 19, 800 15.2 
S 48,900 900 600 1.0 
- 2,206,600 793, 700 8, 000 1.0 
= 37, 200 37, 200 100 3 
57,600 20, 200 700 3.5 
5,000 5, 100 2.0 
94,700 14,7 900 6.1 
427,900 269, 400 4,300 1.6 
1,344, 828, 100 18, 100 8.2 
1,670, 000 428, 100 2, 400 6 
93, 800 95, 500 4,300 4.5 
10, 600 10, 600 0 0 
26, 618, 200 7, 988, 100 568, 800 7.1 
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Your committee is of the opinion that the 
study as provided in H.R. 25 will provide 
the means for protecting and conserving our 
Nation’s estuarine areas and the waters of 
the Great Lakes. 


FEDERAL CORRUPT PRACTICES 
AND POLITICAL ACTIVITIES 


The resolution (S. Res. 375) authoriz- 
ing the printing of a revised edition of 
the compilation “Federal Corrupt Prac- 
tices and Political Activities” as a Senate 
document was considered, agreed to, as 
follows: 

Resolved, That a revised edition of Senate 
Document Numbered 68 of the Eighty-eighth 
Congress, entitled “Federal Corrupt Prac- 
tices and Political Activities” be printed as a 
Senate document; and that there be printed 
four thousand additional copies of such 
document for the use of the Committee on 
Rules and Administration. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record an excerpt from the report 
(No. 1420), explaining the purposes of 
the resolution. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp 
as follows: 

Senate Resolution 375 would authorize the 
printing as a Senate document of a revised 
edition of Senate Document 68 of the 87th 
Congress, entitled “Federal Corrupt Practices 
and Political Activities”, and further would 
authorize the printing of 4,000 additional 
copies of such document for the use of the 
Committee on Rules and Administration. 

The printing-cost estimate, supplied by 
the Public Printer, is as follows: 

To print as a document (1,500 

BOPIOS) onena $1, 812.10 

4,000 additional copies at $63.15 


per thoustand——— 52. 60 
Total estimated cost, S. Res. 
1 SEE LET — RISE 2, 064, 70 


COMMITTEE ON THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 


The resolution (S. Res. 308) to provide 
for additional funds for the Committee 
on the District of Columbia was con- 
sidered, and agreed to, as follows: 

S. Res. 308 

Resolved, That the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia is hereby authorized to 
expend from the contingent fund of the 
Senate, during the Ninetieth Congress, 5,000 
in addition to the amount, and for the same 
purpose, specified in section 134(a) of the 
Legislative Reorganization Act approved Au- 
gust 2, 1946. 


REVISION AND CODIFICATION 


The resolution (S. Res. 317) to increase 
the amount of funds available for the 
investigation of matters pertaining to re- 
vision and codification was considered, 
and agreed to, as follows: 


S. Res. 317 

Resolved, That S. Res. 244, Ninetieth Con- 
gress, agreed to March 15, 1968 (authorizing 
a complete study of any and all matters per- 
taining to revision and codification of the 
statutes of the United States), is hereby 
amended by striking out “46,500” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “47,500”. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record an excerpt from the report 
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(No. 1421), explaining the purposes of 
the resolution. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Senate Resolution 317 would increase by 
$1,000, from $46,500 to $47,500, the limita- 
tion on expenditures by the Committee on 
the Judiciary for the study of matters per- 
taining to revision and codification of the 
statutes of the United States which it is 
currently engaged in pursuant to Senate 
Resolution 244, of the present Congress. 

Senate Resolution 244 as agreed to by the 
Senate on March 15, 1968, authorized the ex- 
penditure of not to exceed $46,500 by the 
Committee on the Judiciary, acting through 
its Subcommittee on Revision and Codifica- 
tion, from February 1, 1968, through 
January 31, 1969—‘“to examine, investigate, 
and make a complete study of any and all 
matters pertaining to revision and codifica- 
tion of the statutes of the United States.” 


CONSTITUTIONAL RIGHTS 


The resolution (S. Res. 318) to increase 
the amount of funds available for the 
investigation of matters pertaining to 
constitutional rights was considered, and 
agreed to, as follows: 

S. Res. 318 

Resolved, That S. Res. 236, Ninetieth Con- 
gress, agreed to March 15, 1968 (authorizing 
a complete study of any and all matters 
pertaining to constitutional rights), is 
hereby amended by striking out “$210,000” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “$220,000.” 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record an excerpt from the report 
(No. 1422), explaining the purposes of 
the resolution. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Senate Resolution 318 would increase by 
$10,000, from $210,000 to $220,000, the limita- 
tion on expenditures by the Committee on 
the Judiciary for the study of constitutional 
rights which it is currently engaged in pur- 
suant to Senate Resolution 236 of the pres- 
ent Co! X 

Senate Resolution 236 as agreed to by the 
Senate on March 15, 1968, authorized the ex- 
penditure of not to exceed $210,000 by the 
Committee on the Judiciary, acting through 
its Subcommittee on Constitutional Rights 
from February 1, 1968, through January 31, 
1969—to examine, investigate, and make a 
complete study of any and all matters per- 
taining to constitutional rights. 


SEPARATION OF POWERS 


The resolution (S. Res. 319) to increase 
the amount of funds available for the 
investigation of matters pertaining to the 
separation of powers between the execu- 
tive, judicial, and legislative branches of 
Government was considered, and agreed 
to, as follows: 

S. RES. 319 

Resolved, That S. Res. 245, Ninetieth Con- 
gress, agreed to March 15, 1968 (authorizing 
a complete study of the separation of powers 
between the executive, judicial, and legisla- 
tive branches of Government provided by the 
Constitution) is hereby amended by striking 
out “$90,000” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“$95,000”. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record an excerpt from the report 
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(No. 1423), explaining the purposes of 
the resolution. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Senate Resolution 319 would increase by 
$5,000, from $90,000 to $95,000 the limitation 
on expenditures by the Committee on the 
Judiciary for the study of constitutional sep- 
aration of powers which it is currently en- 
gaged in pursuant to Senate Resolution 245 
of the present Congress. 

Senate Resolution 245 as agreed to by the 
Senate on March 15, 1968, authorized the ex- 
penditure of not to exceed $90,000 by the 
Committee on the Judiciary, acting through 
its Subcommittee on Separation of Powers 
from February 1, 1968, through January 31, 
1969—“‘to make a full and complete study of 
the separation of powers between the execu- 
tive, judicial, and legislative branches of 
Government provided by the Constitution, 
the manner in which power has been exer- 
cised by each branch and the extent, if any, 
to which any branch or branches of the Gov- 
ernment may have encroached upon the 
powers, functions, and duties vested in any 
other branch by the Constitution of the 
United States.” 


IMMIGRATION AND NATURAL- 
IZATION 


The resolution (S. Res. 320) to increase 
the amount of funds available for the 
investigation of matters pertaining to 
immigration and naturalization was con- 
sidered, and agreed to, as follows: 

S. Res. 320 


Resolved, That 8. Res. 238, Ninetieth Con- 
gress, agreed to March 15, 1968 (to investigate 
matters pertaining to immigration and nat- 
uralization), is hereby amended on page 2, 
line 16, by striking out “$170,000” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof, “$185,000”. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
ReEcorpD an excerpt from the report (No. 
1424), explaining the purposes of the 
resolution. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Senate Resolution 320 would increase by 
$15,000, from $170,000 to $185,000, the limita- 
tion on expenditures by the Committee on 
the Judiciary for the study of matters per- 
taining to immigration and naturalization 
which it is currently engaged in pursuant to 
Senate Resolution 238 of the present 
Congress. 

Senate Resolution 288 as agreed to by the 
Senate on March 15, 1968, authorized the ex- 
penditure of not to exceed $170,000 by the 
Committee on the Judiciary, acting through 
its Subcommittee on Immigration and Nat- 
uralization, from February 1, 1968, through 
January 31, 1969, for the purpose of handling 
the heavy workload in the committee at- 
tributed to the large number of private im- 
migration bills and adjustment-of-status 
cases which are referred to it and to the 
innumerable routine items relating to im- 
migration problems which the committee 
handles from day to day. 


ADMINISTRATIVE PRACTICE AND 
PROCEDURE 


The resolution (S. Res. 323) to in- 
crease the amount of funds available for 
the investigation of matters pertain- 
ing to administrative practice and pro- 
cedure between the executive, judicial, 
and legislative branches of government 
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was considered, and agreed to, as fol- 
lows: 
S. RES. 323 

Resolved, That S. Res. . Con- 
gress, agreed to March 15, 1 authorizing 
a study and investigation of administrative 
practices and procedures within the depart- 
ments and agencies of the United States), 
is hereby amended on page 2, line 22, by 
striking out “$200,000” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “$210,000”. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recor an excerpt from the report 
(No. 1425), explaining the purposes of 
the resolution. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Senate Resolution 323 would increase by 
$10,000, from $200,000 to $210,000, the lim- 
itation on expenditures by the Committee 
on the Judiciary for the study of adminis- 
trative practice and procedure which it is 
currently engaged in pursuant to Senate Res- 
olution 232 of the present Congress. 

Senate Resolution 232 as agreed to by 
the Senate on March 15, 1968, authorized 
the expenditure of not to exceed $200,000 
by the Committee on the Judiciary, acting 
through its Subcommittee on Administrative 
Practice and Procedure, from February 1, 
1968, through January 31, 1969—“to make 
a full and complete study and investigation 
of administrative practices and procedures 
within the departments and agencies of the 
United States in the exercise of their rule- 
making, licensing, investigatory, law enforce- 
ment, and adjudicatory functions, including 
a study of the effectiveness of the Admin- 
istrative Procedure Act, with a view to de- 
termining whether additional legislation is 
required to provide for the fair, impartial, 
and effective performance of such functions.” 


HISTORY OF SENATE COMMITTEE 
ON AERONAUTICAL AND SPACE 
SCIENCES 


The resolution (S. Res. 324) to au- 
thorize the printing with illustrations, as 
a Senate document, a compilation of 
materials relating to the history of the 
Senate Committee on Aeronautical and 
Space Sciences in connection with its 
10th anniversary was considered, and 
agreed to, as follows: 

S. Res. 324 

Resolved, That there be printed with illus- 
trations as a Senate document a compila- 
tion of materials relating to the history of 
the Senate Committee on Aeronautical and 
Space Sciences in connection with its tenth 
anniversary (1958-1968); and that there be 
printed for the use of that committee five 
thousand additional copies of such document. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recor an excerpt from the report 
(No. 1426), explaining the purposes of 
the resolution. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Senate Resolution 324 would provide that 
there be printed with illustrations as a Sen- 
ate document a compilation of materials 
relating to the history of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Aeronautical and Space Sciences 
in connection with its 10th anniversary 
(1958-68), and that there be printed 5,000 
additional copies of such document for the 
use of that committee. 

The printing-cost estimate, supplied by the 
Public Printer, is as follows: 
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Printing-cost estimate 
To print as a document (1,500 


copies „ senr- $2, 689. 21 
5,000 additional copies, at $178.97 
per thousand-__-_---------~---- 21 
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ACCEPTANCE OF FOREIGN 
DECORATIONS 


The resolution (S. Res. 314) authoriz- 
ing approval by the Committee on Rules 
and Administration of the acceptance of 
foreign decorations by Members and em- 
ployees of the Senate was considered, 
and agreed to, as follows: 

S. Res. 314 

Resolved, That the Committee on Rules 
and Administration is hereby authorized to 
grant approval, for the purposes of section 
7342 of title 5, United States Code, and regu- 
lations prescribed thereunder, of the accept- 
ance, retention, and wearing by a Member, 
officer, or employee of the Senate of a decora- 
tion tendered by a foreign government in 
recognition of active field service in time of 
combat operations or awarded for other out- 
standing or unusually meritorious service. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
(No. 1427), explaining the purposes of 
the resolution, 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Senate Resolution 314 would provide that 
the Committee on Rules and Administration 
be authorized to grant approval, for the pur- 
poses of section 7342 of title 5, United States 
Code, and regulations prescribed thereunder, 
of the acceptance, retention, and wearing by 
a Member, officer, or employee of the Senate 
of a decoration tendered by a foreign govern- 
ment for other outstanding or unusually 
meritorious service. 


ADA S. ANDERSON 


The resolution (S. Res. 376) to pay a 
gratuity to Ada S. Anderson was con- 
sidered, and agreed to, as follows: 

S. Res. 376 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate 
hereby is authorized and directed to pay, 
from the contingent fund of the Senate, to 
Ada S. Anderson, widow of William H. Ander- 
son, an employee of the Architect of the Cap- 
itol assigned to duty in the Senate Office 
Buildings at the time of his death, a sum 
equal to six months’ compensation at the 
rate he was receiving by law at the time of his 
death, said sum to be considered inclusive 
of funeral expenses and all other allowances. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate turn 
to the consideration of Calendar Nos. 
1412 and 1414. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


SECURITY INTEREST IN REAL 
PROPERTY 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 2592) to amend section 521 of 
the act approved March 3, 1901, so as 
to prohibit the enforcement of a secu- 
rity interest in real property in the 
District of Columbia except pursuant to 
court order which had been reported 
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from the Committee on the District of 
Columbia with an amendment strike out 
all after the enacting clause and insert: 
That section 539 of the Act approved March 
3, 1901 (31 Stat. 1274), as amended (D.C. 
Code, sec 45-615), is amended by inserting 
the words “And Notice To Be Given” 
immediately after the words “Terms of 
Sale” in the title of said section, inserting 
the subsection designation “(a)” immedi- 
ately before the first word of such section, 
and by adding the following: 

“(b) No foreclosure sale under a power 
of sale provision contained in any deed of 
trust, mortgage or other security instru- 
ment, may take place unless the holder of 
the note secured by such deed of trust, 
mortgage, or security instrument, or its 
agent, gives written notice, by certified mail 
return receipt requested, of said sale to the 
owner of the real property encumbered by 
said deed of trust, mortgage or security in- 
strument at his last known address, with 
a copy of said notice being sent to the 
Commissioner of the District of Columbia, 
or his designated agent, at least 30 days in 
advance of the date of said sale. Said notice 
shall be in such format and contain such in- 
formation as the District of Columbia Coun- 
cil shall by regulation prescribe. The 30- 
day period shall commence to run on the 
date of receipt of such notice by the Com- 
missioner. The Commissioner or his agent 
shall give written acknowledgment to the 
holder of said note, or its agent, on the day 
that he receives such notice, that such 
notice has been received, indicating there- 
in the date of receipt of such notice. The 
notice required by this subsection (b) in 
regard to said mortgages and deeds of trust 
shall be in addition to the notice described 
by subsection (a) of this section.” 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, the bill 
now pending before the Senate, S. 2592, 
is designed to remedy shocking abuses of 
the rights of homeowners which were 
revealed in hearings before the Subcom- 
mittee on Business and Commerce, of 
which I am chairman, of the Senate Dis- 
trict of Columbia Committee. We found 
that a small number of unscrupulous 
merchants in the District were entering 
contracts with homeowners—sometimes 
for consumer items, sometimes for home 
improvement services—and obtaining 
home mortgages, often second or third 
trusts, as security for the debts. In too 
many instances, we found that low-in- 
come homeowners in particular were 
tricked into entering these mortgages. 
The documents they signed were falsely 
represented or signatures were even 
forged. In many other instances, the un- 
derlying contract was not performed by 
the seller, but he had sold the mortgage 
note to a finance company who enforced 
it against the homeowner and ignored 
the homeowner’s contract rights. 

But often before these hapless victims 
were sufficiently alerted to their plight, 
we found that homes were being literally 
sold from beneath them in foreclosure 
proceedings. Under present District of 
Columbia law, there is no protection to 
guarantee a homeowner that he will have 
full notice before his home is sold 
through foreclosure, so that he can take 
legal action to protect himself. This bill 
remedies this situation by requiring 30 
days’ advance notice to a homeowner be- 
fore foreclosure proceedings may com- 
mence. 

It is, however, not enough to rely on 
the homeowner—particularly of low in- 
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come and perhaps little education—to 
know his rights and to protect them. A 
public agency—a consumers’ advocate— 
is needed to insure that all rights are 
protected. For this reason, the bill pro- 
vides that a copy of the 30-day fore- 
closure notice must be sent to the D.C. 
Commissioner before the mortgage 
holder can foreclose. We expect that, 
forewarned by this notice, the Commis- 
sioner will guarantee that homeowners 
are alerted to their rights and, where 
illegitimate conduct appears likely, that 
they are assisted through administrative 
action and in the courts to protect them- 
selves. 

In order to protect the homeowners of 
the District of Columbia from fraudulent 
conduct in mortgage transactions, I urge 
the Senate to approve this bill which has 
the support of consumer groups, and all 
of the reputable business and financial 
community in the District of Columbia. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

The title was amended, so as to read: 
“A bill to amend section 539 of the act 
approved March 3, 1901, so as to provide 
notice of the enforcement of a security 
interest in real property in the District 
of Columbia to the owner of such real 
property and the Commissioner of the 
District of Columbia.” 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record an excerpt from the report 
(No. 1431), explaining the purposes of 
the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 

The purpose of S. 2592, as reported, is to 
provide that security interests in real prop- 
erty in the District of Columbia, such as 
deeds of trust or mortgages, can be foreclosed 
pursuant to power of sale provisions con- 
tained in the instruments only after the 
holder of the note secured by such deed of 
trust or other securtiy instrument has mailed 
a written notice of such foreclosure to the 
owner of the encumbered real property. A 
copy of this notice is to be sent to the Com- 
missioner of the District of Columbia or his 
designated agent at least 30 days in advance 
of the date of the sale of said real property. 

NEED FOR LEGISLATION 

The need for this legislation arises from 
certain deceptive practices of some firms 
doing business in the District of Columbia, 
particularly in the field of home improve- 
ment contracting. Although the committee 
believes the vast majority of home improvers 
are reliable and fair businessmen, a few 
operators have engaged in certain unfair 
sharp practices that must be stopped. 

It has been brought to the attention of 
the committee that some unwary home- 
owners have been induced to enter into con- 
tracts for credit purchases of goods and serv- 
ices, such as improvements to their homes. 
They sign several papers described by the 
salesman as being merely necessary formal- 
ities, only to discover too late that they have 
signed notes and deeds of trust on their 
homes, and even a statement that the work 
has been satisfactorily completed. The 
fraudulent home improver then negotiates 
the note and deed of trust to a finance com- 
pany, and makes inadequate repairs to the 
house or no repairs at all. The finance com- 
pany then is in a position to foreclose on 
the deed of trust if the owner defaults on 
the note, free from complaints by the home- 
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owner that he had not received satisfactory 
performance. Because the deeds of trust often 
contain clauses permitting the trustee to 
sell on default without giving the home- 
owner notice of foreclosure, some Washing- 
tonians have had their houses literally sold 
out from under them. 

The committee was informed about a par- 
ticularly flagrant case in which a homeowner 
contracted for $3,500 in home improvements, 
and signed a note for that amount. What she 
did not realize was that she had signed a 
second note, secured by a deed of trust on 
her house. The construction company could 
sell one note at a substantial discount in or- 
der to get its money immediately, and still 
retain the secured note. In this case, the 
homeowner paid $3,500 on the note she had 
known about, only to be confronted with a 
threatened foreclosure on a deed of trust 
that she did not know she had signed that 
secured a note of which she also had no 
actual knowledge. 

Another case involved a fly-by-night con- 
struction company specializing in home im- 
provements. The operation was run by one 
man who spent a single month in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia before skipping town. He 
hired several workmen who had had little or 
no experience on a day-to-day basis to 
shingle the front of a home and install some 
windows and doors. The homeowner was 
given a 1-year warranty guaranteeing that 
the work would last or it would be repaired. 
The charge for this work was $3,000. After 
spending a month around the District the 
operator sold the notes he had obtained 
through misrepresentation to a finance com- 
pany and left town. Soon the shingles began 
to fall off and the homeowner looked up his 
warranty. He tried to contact the construc- 
tion company, but the telephone had been 
disconnected and there was no trace of the 
company. Since the company had disap- 
peared, the homeowner felt that he was no 
longer bound by the contract. At the end of 
the month the homeowner received a coupon 
book and a letter directing him to make 
monthly payments to a finance company. 
The homeowner did not fully understand 
what had happened but refused to pay be- 
cause the work was faulty and he wanted it 
redone. However, the finance company held 
the contract as well as the lien on the man’s 
home. The homeowner had absolutely no 
idea that he had signed a deed of trust. The 
homeowner had no realization of what was 
taking place and before he had an oppor- 
tunity to do anything to stop it, he found 
that his home had been sold from under him. 

The cruel fact is that many foreclosures in 
the District involve the homes of the rela- 
tively poor and illiterate, and are brought 
by holders of second, third, or even fourth 
mortgages or deeds of trust. 

Significantly, very few foreclosures are 
commenced by legitimate savings and loan 
associations, banks, insurance companies 
and other institutional lenders on the se- 
curity of first mortgages or deeds of trust. It 
is the intent of the committee to deal only 
with the shameful practices of the relatively 
few unconscionable business operators and 
financial organizations that prey on the un- 
wary homeowners in the District of 
Columbia. 

The committee believes that a homeowner 
should have a right to be heard in defense 
of his property. This bill, as reported, would 
eliminate automatic foreclosure under deeds 
of trust and would require proper notifica- 
tion before any such foreclosure could be 
perfected. In this way, the homeowner would 
be given an opportunity to attempt to save 
his property. 

This notification provision will provide an 
important safeguard in the protection of Dis- 
trict residents. It is an amendment of exist- 
ing law that will not be burdensome. The 
protection that it will afford the community 
in guarding the equity of owners of real 
property would be highly beneficial to the 
society as a whole. The bitterness and despair 
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that result from losing one’s home through 
fraudulent procedures, that have no place 
in fair dealing, often lead to the breaking up 
of families and even to unrest in the com- 
munity. S. 2592 will insure the homeowner 
that he will be given the opportunity to de- 
fend himself against these unfair practices 
before it is too late, should he discover that 
he has been victimized. 


PROVISIONS OF THE BILL 


The committee has approved an amend- 
ment which would require proper notifica- 
tion rather than a court order before a fore- 
closure could be made. 

The bill as introduced would prohibit fore- 
closures except pursuant to court order. It 
did not prescribe any procedure for obtaining 
the court order and was silent as to whether 
or not the court would retain jurisdiction 
after the sale was authorized. The commit- 
tee believes that under S. 2592, as introduced, 
the court could treat a foreclosure proceed- 
ing as an ordinary civil action, requiring 
service of process, time for an answer, a hear- 
ing, and other procedural steps, resulting in 
delays of several months if there is no objec- 
tion, and quite possibly as much as several 
years if contested. 

This delay would unduly restrict the legiti- 
mate financial institution in transacting its 
normal business. The committee believes that 
there is no reason to penalize the reputable 
lender. The purpose of this legislation is to 
correct the flagrant abuses of a few dis- 
honest firms preying on District homeowners. 
Although the committee is in complete agree- 
ment with the intent of the bill as intro- 
duced, it feels that a notification require- 
ment would be more appropriate and would 
adequately protect the property owner. 

In addition to being time consuming, a 
court foreclosure would be a costly process 
for all parties involved. The property owner 
would have additional costs in the way of 
legal fees and court costs, and the delay in- 
volved would increase the amount of interest 
owing by the time the property actually 
goes to sale, all of which costs would reduce 
the owner's equity in the property. The lend- 
er must face the prospect of property de- 
terioration and a decrease in value as well as 
being required to advance money toward pro- 
tection of its security which may never be 
recovered. The additional costs imposed on 
the lending institution by requiring that they 
obtain a court order for each foreclosure 
would ultimately be borne by the borrowers. 

In making a mortgage loan the lender con- 
siders not only the credit of the borrower but 
the security offered for the loan as well. If 
the security is less available because of a 
more restricted foreclosure procedure, the 
lender takes this into account in determining 
if the loan is to be made and the loan terms 
to be offered. Thus, a court foreclosure pro- 
cedure may restrict the flow of mortgage 
money in the District of Columbia. By dis- 
couraging mortgage money from investing in 
Washington, the original bill could work a 
hardship on all parties involved. 

The committee amendment would require 
proper notification of the owner of the en- 
cumbered property well in advance of the 
proposed date of sale. This would allow the 
property owner ample time to seek remedies 
under the existing law. The obligor now has 
adequate remedy by seeking injunctive re- 
lief in the U.S. district court if he has 
grounds on which to defend himself against 
the threatened foreclosure. Any homeowner 
who feels he is being aggrieved may seek 
legal advice. This may be obtained through 
the legal aid agencies if such person is in- 
digent. 

The bill as reported would also require 
that a copy of the notification of the im- 
pending foreclosure be sent to the Commis- 
sioner or his designated agent at least 30 
days in advance of the sale. This notice will 
give the Commissioner or his agent an op- 
portunity to consult with the borrower and 
counsel him as to the impending foreclosure 
sale. The borrower could be advised to seek 
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legal aid should it become apparent that the 
foreclosure results from a transaction in 
which the borrower has been victimized. 
The committee expects that the Commis- 
sioner will insure that each notice, a copy 
of which he receives, will be sufficiently in- 
vestigated to protect District of Columbia 
residents against the abuses documented in 
subcommittee hearings. 

The other amendment is technical and 
amends the title so as to conform to the 
text of the amended bill. 


SUPPORT FOR THE BILL 


Public hearings were held by the Subcom- 
mittee on Business and Commerce of the 
Committee on the District of Columbia on 
December 5, 12, 13, 1967; January 30, 31, and 
February 1, 1968. There was no opposition to 
the intent of the bill. The committee believes 
that the bill as reported meets the valid 
objections raised by the banking, insurance, 
and mortgage institutions. 


CONCLUSION 


S. 2592, as reported, will protect the resi- 
dents of the District of Columbia by as- 
suring them of an opportunity to defend 
themselyes against foreclosures resulting 
from unscrupulous business practices. By 
requiring proper notification rather than a 
court order before a forecloure is pefected, 
the bill guarantees the aggrieved owner of 
the encumbered property sufficient time to 
seek a remedy under existing law, while the 
legitimate lending institutions will not be 
subjected to undue restrictions. 

The committee recommends that the bill 
as amended be enacted. 


PREVENTION AND TREATMENT OF 
ALCOHOLISM IN THE DISTRICT 
OF COLUMBIA 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H.R. 14330) to provide a compre- 
hensive program for the control of 
drunkenness and the prevention and 
treatment of alcoholism in the District 
of Columbia, and for other purposes. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an excerpt from the re- 
port (No. 1435), explaining the purposes 
of the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 


The p of H.R. 14330 is to revise the 
District of Columbia laws governing public 
intoxication and rehabilitation of alcoholics. 
The bill eliminates simple public intoxica- 
tion as a criminal offense, and substitutes 
for the criminal process detoxification and 
appropriate emergency medical care for 
citizens found drunk in public. It also pro- 
vides for the treatment and rehabilitation 
of chronic alcoholics. 


PROVISIONS OF THE BILL 


The Alcoholic Rehabilitation Act of 1947 
(61 Stat. 744, sec. 24-501 et seq. of the Dis- 
ftrict of Columbia Code) authorized the 
establishment of a program for the re- 
habilitation of alcoholics in the District of 
Columbia. That statute was considered quite 
forward looking at the time, and it served 
as a model for similar laws enacted in the 
States. Unfortunately, it was not adequately 
implemented in the District of Columbia. 
The District of Columbia Commissioners 
were unable to certify, as the statute re- 
quired, that adequate facilities were avail- 
able for treatment purposes. The plight of 
the derelict alcoholic therefore worsened. He 
was repeatedly picked up by the police, 
charged with intoxication, quickly processed 
through the court, sent to jail for up to 
90 days, returned to the street without treat- 
ment or resources with which to handle his 
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alcoholism, and picked up by the police once 
again. This routine protected neither the 
alcoholic nor the public interest. 

The immensity of the public problem is 
shown by statistics on intoxication and al- 
coholism in the District of Columbia. In 
1965 there were 44,218 arrests for simple 
public intoxication, and in 1966 there were 
47,140 arrests for this offense. More than 80 
percent of the inmates of the District of 
Columbia Workhouse were drunkenness 
offenders. It has been estimated that some 
90 to 95 percent of the drunkenness 
offenders who did not forfeit collateral at 
the police station, and who therefore ap- 
peared in the court of general sessions on 
the charge, were suffering from alcoholism. 
In the past 2 years some 5,322 individuals 
have been adjudicated chronic alcoholics in 
the court of general sessions. This repre- 
sented a tragic waste of valuable law en- 
forcement resources in a futile attempt to 
handle a social and public health problem 
by inappropriate means. 

Use of the criminal law to handle drunken 
alcoholics was unanimously rejected in 
March 1966 by the U.S. Court of Appeals for 
the District of Columbia Circuit in the case 
of Easter v. District of Columbia, 361 F. 2d 
50 (en banc). The Court held that Easter, a 
homeless skid row derelict with a long his- 
tory of alcoholism, could not be convicted of 
public intoxication. The eight judges rested 
their decisions on the ground that an alco- 
holic has lost the power of self-control with 
respect to the use of alcoholic beverages and 
therefore under long-established common 
law principles could not be convicted for his 
involuntary intoxication. Four judges added 
that to convict an alcoholic for public in- 
toxication, a symptom of the disease of 
chronic alcoholism, would violate the eighth 
amendment to the U.S. Constitution. 

Two months earlier the U.S. Court of 
Appeals for the Fourth Circuit, in the case 
of Driver v. Hinnant, 356 F. 2d 761, had ruled 
on the same question. It similarly noted that 
chronic alcoholism is now almost universally 
accepted as a disease by the medical profes- 
sion and that an alcoholic’s drunkenness is 
involuntary. That court unanimously held 
that the eighth amendment precluded the 
conviction of Driver, also a derelick alco- 
holic, for his public intoxication. 

The President’s Commission on Crime in 
the District of Columbia made an exhaustive 
and well-documented study of the drunken- 
ness offender following the Easter decision. 
The conclusions and recommendations of the 
District of Columbia Crime Commission are 
readily apparent from the following passages 
selected from its 1967 report: 

Failure to institute * * * procedures in 
Washington has cost lives, delayed the initia- 
tion of treatment for the alcoholic, and re- 
quired the police to undertake a medical re- 
sponsibility for which they were not 
equipped. * * + 

Like other institutions of its kind across 
the country, the Workhouse was the “end 
stage in America’s revolving door policy to- 
ward the chronic drunkenness offender.” 

Strikingly high recidivism rates attested 
to the basic inadequacy of the Workhouse’s 
correctional program. 

. * * * ` 


The practice of dealing with destitute pub- 
lic inebriates as criminals has proved to be 
expensive, burdensome, and futile. * * * In 
view of the dimensions of serious crime in 
the District of Columbia, this expenditure of 
law enforcement resources on the public 
inebriate was clearly excessive. 

» * + . * 


The resort to criminal sanctions has com- 
pletely failed. Periodic commitments to a 
penal institution were a misguided solution, 
failing to meet either the alcoholic’s imme- 
diate health needs or the more basic problem 
underlying his illness. Reliance on short-term 
criminal remedies allowed health authorities 
in the District of Columbia to neglect their 
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responsibilities to deal effectively with the 
problem of chronic alcoholism. To this ex- 
tent, therefore, the use of the criminal law 
to punish alcoholics was responsible for help- 
ing to perpetuate the chronic drunkenness 
offender problem in the District. 

* * 


. * . 


The bankruptcy of the law enforcement 
approach to public intoxication is clear. * * * 
— 


* * * * 


Inpatient care is a suitable approach only 
when community-oriented residential treat- 
ment is available upon release. * * * 

* + * Confining them in a rural institu- 
tion and then suddenly depositing them back 
in the city without extensive aftercare sup- 
port is likely to cripple the rehabilitative 
process. Incarceration at Occoquan will be 
little more helpful when a health facility is 
used rather than penal institution unless 
substantial aftercare facilities are provided 
in the District. The indigent, homeless dere- 
lict requires room and board in an out- 
patient residential facility if there is to be 
any real chance for his rehabilitation. * * * 

* * 


The Commission believes that public in- 
toxication alone should not be a crime in the 
District of Columbia. Criminal sanctions 
should be restricted to individuals who in 
addition to being intoxicated, behave in a 
disorderly manner so that they substantially 
disturb other citizens. Persons who are 80 
drunk that they cannot care for themselves 
should be taken into protective custody by 
the police and taken immediately to an ap- 
propriate health facility. 

* . * 


* . 


A substantial interference with other citi- 
zens should be required. Persons who are 
simply noisy, unable to walk properly, or 
unconscious should not fall within the reach 
of such an amended intoxication statute or 
the existing disorderly conduct statute. * * * 
The Commission believes that the handling 
of persons who appear to be intoxicated 
should be governed by the provisions of the 
proposed intoxication statute and not left 
to police interpretation of the broad dis- 
orderly conduct statute. 

Amendment of the public intoxication 
statute * * * should be accompanied by leg- 
islation giving the police and public health 
personnel authority to take into “protective 
custody” and detain until sober any person 
who is so intoxicated he cannot care for 
himself. Such a statute would enable police 
or other public officers to remove incapaci- 
tated persons from the street without in- 
voking criminal sanctions inappropriately. 

* . * * 

Consideration should be given to using 
public health personnel to take incapaci- 
tated inebriates into protective custody * * * 

* + * All public inebriates whether, ar- 
rested because of disorderly conduct or taken 
into protective custody, should receive emer- 
gency medical care. 


* . „ * . 
Under the procedures proposed by the 
Commission, the incapacitated inebriate 


would be detained only until he attains 
sobriety. * * * 
* . * * * 

Experts say that the vast majority of 
chronic alcoholics, typically passive and de- 
pendent personalities, would voluntarily join 
in an effective, comprehensive treatment 
program. However, it may eventually prove 
necessary to provide authority for the com- 
pulsory treatment of severely debilitated 
alcoholics who refuse treatment. 

The Commission recognizes that the con- 
stitutionality of a civil commitment law for 
alcoholics, in the absence of a criminal 
charge, is far from clear. * * * Nevertheless, 
a narrowly drawn statute, providing for 
short-term commitment of severely debili- 
tated chronic alcoholics who pose a direct 
threat of immediate injury to themselves, 
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might be a useful adjunct to a treatment 
program. 
+ * * . a 

The Commission’s recommendations will 
not provide the final solution to the prob- 
lem of the derelect alcoholic. Many of these 
men have poor prognoses and may never 
become self-sufficient. For these unfortu- 
nate people, simple humanity demands that 
we stop treating them as criminals and pro- 
vide voluntary supportive services and resi- 
dential facilities so that they can survive in a 
decent manner, 

* * * The public crisis caused by the 
Easter case has once more brought to the 
community’s attention the quiet despair 
of thousands of Washington’s derelict al- 
coholics. The community’s answer to the 
Easter crisis must not again be expedient, 
punitive remedies aimed only at removing 
the problem from public concern; it must 
reflect a determination for the first time 
to grapple with the deep-seated disabilities 
of the city’s derelics. 

The Committee agrees with these con- 
clusions and recommendations, and adopts 
them in reporting this bill. 

The President’s Commission on Law En- 
forcement and Administration of Justice 
also reviewed the problem of drunkenness 
offenses, and concluded: 

The criminal justice system appears in- 
effective to deter drunkenness or to meet 
the problem of the chronic alcoholic of- 
tender. 

* a > * * 


The detoxification center would replace 
the police station as an initial detention 
unit for inebriates. Under the authority of 
civil legislation, the inebriate would be 
brought to this public health facility by 
the police and detained there until sober. 
Thereafter, the decision to continue treat- 
ment should be left to the individual. * * * 


s * * * * 


There is little reason to believe that the 
chronic offender will change a life pattern 
of drinking after a few days of sobriety and 
care at a public health unit. * * * It is 
well recognized among authorities that 
homeless alcoholies cannot be treated with- 
out supportive residential housing, which 
can be used as a base from which to reinte- 
grate them into society. 

hd * . * . 

The success of aftercare facilities will de- 
pend upon the ability of the detoxification 
unit to diagnose problems adequately and 
to make appropriate referrals. A diagnostic 
unit attached to, or used by, the detoxifica- 
tion unit could formulate treatment plans 
by conducting a thorough medical and social 
evaluation of every patient. 

The U.S. Crime Commission made three 
recommendations in its 1967 report: 

Drunkenness should not in itself be a 
criminal offense, Disorderly and other crim- 
inal conduct accompanied by drunkenness 
should remain punishable as separate crimes. 
The implementation of this recommendation 
requires the development of adequate civil 
detoxification procedures. 

Communities should establish detoxifica- 
tion units as part of comprehensive treatment 
programs. 

Communities should coordinate and extend 
aftercare resources, including supportive res- 
idential housing. 

This committee also adopts these U.S. 
Crime Commission conclusions and recom- 
mendations. 

In 1967, after 6 years of intensive study 
under a grant from the National Institutes 
of Mental Health, the Cooperative Commis- 
sion on the Study of Alcoholism issued its 
Report to the Nation. This report concluded 
that “public drunkenness should be ap- 
proached as a medical-social rather than 
as a legal-criminal problem.” It endorsed the 
findings and conclusions of the Crime Com- 
missions. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — SENATE 


The problem of the chronic-alcoholic and 
the criminal law was also the subject of a 
judgment announced by the Supreme Court 
of the United States on June 17, 1968 in the 
case of Powell v. Tezas, 36 L.W. 4619 (June 
18, 1968). There, a closely divided Court, in 
a 5-4 decision, affirmed the judgment of a 
county court in Texas convicting the appel- 
lant of public intoxication. Counsel 
for Powell urged that the appellant was 
“afflicted with the disease of chronic 
alcoholism,” “that his appearance in public 
[while drunk was] * * * not of his own voli- 
tion,” and therefore that to punish him crim- 
inally for that conduct would be cruel and 
unusual, in violation of the Eighth and 14th 
amendments to the Constitution of the 
United States. The majority of Justices found 
the record in the case before the Court in- 
adequate to support such a ruling. The four 
dissenting Justices strongly favored reversal 
of the case on the constitutional point urged 
by the appellant. 

In the committee's view, it is noteworthy 
that while the Court affirmed Powell’s con- 
viction and avoided a constitutional ruling, 
the Court was unable to present a unified 
majority opinion. Four members of the Court 
joined in the principal opinion. The fifth 
member, Mr. Justice White, concurred in a 
separate opinion. He agreed that the record 
before the Court failed to support the re- 
quested Constitutional adjudication, and, by 
way of dicta, stated the following: 

The fact remains that some chronic alco- 
holics must drink and hence must drink 
somewhere. Although many chronics have 
homes, many others do not. For all practical 
purposes the public streets may be home for 
these unfortunates, not because their disease 
compels them to be there but because, drunk 
or sober, they have no place else to go and 
no place else to be when they are drinking. 
This is more a function of economic station 
than of disease, although the disease may 
lead to destitution and perpetuate that con- 
dition. For some of these alcoholics I would 
think a showing could be made that resist- 
ing drunkenness is impossible and that avoid- 
ing public places when intoxicated is also 
impossible. As applied to them this statute 
is in effect a law which bans a single act for 
which they may not be convicted under the 
8th amendment—the act of getting drunk. 

It is also possible that the chronic alco- 
holic who begins drinking in private at some 
point becomes so drunk that he loses the 
power to control his movements and for that 
reason appears in public. The 8th amend- 
ment might also forbid conviction in such 
circumstances, but only on a record satis- 
factorily showing that it was not feasible 
for him to have made arrangements to pre- 
vent his being in public when drunk and 
that his extreme drunkenness sufficiently de- 
prived him of his faculties on the occasion 
in issue. 

Powell v. Teras suggests that given an- 
other such case on a more substantial record, 
the Court may well conelude that the Con- 
stitution protects chronic alcoholics against 
criminal action for public drunkenness 
throughout the Nation. 

More important for purposes of the present 
legislation is the Court’s recognition that 
“the legislative response to this enormous 
problem (alcoholism in the United States) 
has in general been inadequate,” that fa- 
cilities for the attempted treatment of in- 
digent alcoholics are woefully lacking 
throughout the country,” of the “absence 
of a coherent approach to the problem of 
treatment” and an “almost complete absence 
of facilities and manpower for the imple- 
mentation of a rehabilitation program.” 

The Court in Powell states that, “The pic- 
ture of the penniless drunk propelled aim- 
lessly and endlessly through the law’s ‘re- 
volving door’ of arrest, incarceration, re- 
lease, and rearrest is not a pretty one,” and 
recognizes that what is needed is “some clear 
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promise of a better world for these unfortu- 
nate people.” 

Thus, recent court decisions and reports of 
special commissions refiect widespread dis- 
satisfaction with the handling of public 
intoxication and alcoholism under antiquated 
criminal law and civil commitment pro- 
cedures. A changeover to modern treatment 
techniques is required. It is a changeover that 
is long overdue, and one that should begin 
immediately. The Nation’s Capital must set 
an example of just, humane, and effective 
handling of this problem for the entire 
country. 

PROVISIONS OF THE BILL 

The short title of the bill is the “District of 
Columbia Alcoholic Rehabilitation Act of 
1967.” 

Your committee has concluded, as have 
the courts and the Crime Commission, that 
public intoxication should be handied on a 
public health rather than on a criminal basis. 
Not only is the criminal law inappropriate 
and ineffective to handle intoxication, but 
the present criminal provisions severely un- 
dermine the ability of the police to concen- 
trate on protecting citizens, apprehending 
law violators, and maintaining safe and 
orderly streets. 

Conduct that threatens physical harm to 
any member of the public or to property 
cannot be tolerated. The bill provides that 
persons who are intoxicated shall be sub- 
ject to arrest when they are conducting 
themselves in a manner that clearly and im- 
mediately endangers the safety of persons or 
of property. 

Nor are alcoholics to be incarcerated under 
antiquated punitive civil commitment pro- 
cedures as a replacement for criminal incar- 
ceration. The public must and shall be pro- 
tected against dangerous chronic alcoholics. 
But in the vast majority of cases.an alcoholic 
is no more dangerous to himself than other 
persons afflicted with serious illnesses. This 
bill provides that a chronic alcoholic shall be 
treated with the same respect, and shall re- 
tain the same rights, as any citizen suffering 
from illness. It reflects the modern medical 
understanding that alcoholism can success- 
fully be treated only utilizing community- 
based outpatient programs. 


THE CRIMINAL LAW 


The bill amends the present statutory pro- 
visions that make public intoxication a 
criminal offense in the District of Columbia 
(sec. 25-128 of the D.C. Code). It provides 
that intoxication is a criminal offense only 
when it results in a substantial danger to 
persons or property. 

The bill makes it clear that simple intoxi- 
cation is not to be handled under disorderly 
conduct, loitering, vagrancy, or other related 
misdemeanor provisions, It provides that per- 
sons intoxicated in public who are not en- 
dangering the public safety shall be dealt 
with under the treatment provisions of the 
bill, rather than under the criminal pro- 
visions. 

H.R. 14330 makes no changes with respect 
to the present offense of drinking in public. 
However, and consistent with the overall ob- 
jective of the legislation, the bill makes it 
clear that an intoxicated person found drink- 
ing in public is to be dealt with under the 
treatment provisions of the bill and not 
charged with the separate offense of public 
drinking. Amendments were suggested that 
would make drinking in the public streets a 
criminal offense only if it caused a public 
disturbance and if the person involved re- 
fused to stop his drinking. It was suggested 
that it makes no sense to do away with pub- 
lic intoxication as a crime but to retain pub- 
lic drinking—which is a prerequisite for any 
homeless derelict who becomes inebriated—as 
a crime. The committee agrees that it would 
be a waste of the valuable time of policemen, 
who can more profitably devote their time, 
energy, and ability to serious crime, if the 
public drinking law were to be the subject 
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of an extensive enforcement campaign. Nev- 
ertheless, the committee concluded that 
changes in the bill were not necessary at this 
time. Only a very few arrests are made under 
the public drinking law and it therefore does 
not appear to be a serious matter. The com- 
mittee anticipates that many, if not most, of 
those found drinking in public in the future 
can and should be handled under the detoxi- 
fication provisions of the bill. 

The bill provides that disorderly intoxica- 
tion is a criminal offense only when there is 
& real danger to safety, not just an imagined, 
or theoretical, or possible danger. As the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Crime Commission recog- 
nized, the normal manifestations of intoxica- 
tion—staggering, falling down, sleeping on a 
park bench, lying unconscious in the gutter, 
begging, singing, and so forth—although per- 
haps disagreeable and disturbing to the 
senses, do not constitute a substantial and 
immediate danger and it is the committee's 
intent that these cases will be handled under 
the detoxification and treatment provisions 
of the bill rather than under the criminal 
provisions, 

The bill provides that it is a criminal of- 
tense to be intoxicated and endanger the 
safety of oneself. As the House report makes 
clear, this is an extremely narrow provision, 
and is intended to be used only rarely. As 
already noted, the danger contemplated by 
the provision is an immediate and substan- 
tial danger, and does not comprehend a the- 
oretical, or potential, or longrun hazard to 
one’s health or well-being. The committee 
views the provision as intended to give the 
police added authority to protect an intoxi- 
cated person, in his own best interest, from 
jumping out of a window or from a bridge, 
or from running out in front of passing auto- 
mobiles, where the detoxification and treat- 
ment provisions may be inadequate to ac- 
complish this purpose. Amendments were 
suggested by several persons to eliminate 
danger to oneself as a criminal offense. In 
view of the extremely narrow scope of the 
provision, the committee believes that this 
is unnecessary. The committee desires to 
make clear its intent that this provision is 
not to be abused by applying it to the normal 
manifestations of intoxication already men- 
tioned above, In the committee's view, there 
is value in giving the police this added au- 
thority to protect intoxicated citizens against 
suicidal tendencies or deliberate attempts to 
harm themselves while drunk. 

There have been relatively few arrests for 
“drunk and disorderly” in the past. Ex- 
tremely few destitute alcoholics constitute 
a danger to themselves or to others within 
the meaning of this bill. It is the intent of 
this bill that virtually the entire problem 
of public intoxication will be transferred 
from the criminal system to the public 
health system, and it is the committee’s 
expectation that in the future the criminal 
provisions of the bill will seldom be em- 
ployed. 

The bill authorizes the police to take an 
intoxicated person to his home or to a pri- 
vate or public health facility in lieu of ar- 
resting him for a criminal offense. Previously 
section 4-143 of the District of Columbia 
Code was interpreted to require the police to 
arrest any person observed in an intoxicated 
condition. The bill amends the law to give 
the police discretion to handle intoxicated 
citizens under the detoxification provisions 
of the bill rather than under the criminal 
provisions, even though they may techni- 
cally be violating the new criminal provi- 
sions. There will undoubtedly be times where 
it is wise public policy not to make an arrest 
under the new criminal provisions, but in- 
stead to take the person home or to a private 
or public health facility. The committee is 
confident that the police are capable of mak- 
ing this type of judgment, and it would be 
unwise to require an arrest where other pro- 
ree are adequate to protect the public 

terest. 
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There are over 100,000 alcoholics in the 
Metropolitan Washington area. Over 5,000 
are public charges, and the remainder have 
private resources on which they can rely. 
Even with the passage of this bill, the Dis- 
trict will not have sufficient programs and 
facilities for all of the inebriates found on 
the street. Absent this provision, the police 
might feel required to arrest every person 
found violating the new disorderly intoxica- 
tion statute, or to take them to a public 
detoxification center, rather than sending 
some of them to their homes or to an appro- 
priate private health facility. 

The committee intends that the public 
health facilities provided for in this bill will 
be used primarily by indigent inebriates and 
those in serious medical difficulties. Inebriates 
not arrested who can be sent or taken to their 
homes with assurance that they will be taken 
care of there, or who can be sent or taken 
to private health facilities, should not be 
handled as public charges. Nor would it make 
any sense to require that these people first 
be taken to a public facility, and the bill 
does not so require. 


THE TREATMENT PROVISIONS 


The bill requires the District of Columbia 
to establish a modern comprehensive pro- 
gram for the treatment of intoxicated persons 
and alcoholics. The treatment program re- 
volves around a continuum of detoxification, 
inpatient, and outpatient services. 

The bill repeals existing law (sec. 24-501 et 
seq. of the District of Columbia Code) and 
substitutes a wholly new alcoholism program 
for the District of Columbia. It was suggested 
that the bill should move the Code provisions 
relating to treatment of alcoholism from the 
section of the Code relating to “prisoners and 
their treatment” to the section of the Code 
relating to “health and safety.” The commit- 
tee believes that it is unnecessary to make 
this technical change in view of the absolute- 
ly clear intent of the bill that it does not re- 
late to prisoners. 

There are many reasons why the old pro- 
visions, enacted in 1947, should now be re- 
placed with modern ones. The new provisions 
emphasize the public health aspect of the 
program, and voluntary treatment, whereas 
the old provisions emphasized the criminal 
aspects of the problem, and involuntary 
treatment. Many of the old provisions, al- 
though progressive when enacted, are now 
obsolete in light of modern medical knowl- 
edge as reflected in the two recent Crime 
Commission Reports. In view of the failure 
to implement the 1947 act, a new congres- 
sional mandate is even more important. 

Section 1 of the revision set out, in gen- 
eral terms, the purpose of the act. It re- 
quires that, in order to alleviate intoxica- 
tion and chronic alcoholism, all public offi- 
cials in the District of Columbia—including 
the police, the Alcoholic Beverage Control 
Board, the Departments of Insurance and 
Licenses and Inspections, the Federal and 
District of Columbia judiciary, probation and 
parole officers, correctional, welfare, and civil 
service personnel, and prosecuting attorneys, 
as well as all forms of public health person- 
nel—shall take mee of the fact that 
public intoxication shall be handled as a 
public health problem rather than a crimi- 
nal offense, and that a chronic alcoholic shall 
be se „* 

Section 2 defines the term “chronic alco- 
holic” in two. alternative ways. The first al- 
ternative uses the World Health Organiza- 
tion broad approach, that any injurious 
drinking amounts to alcoholism. The sec- 
ond alternative uses the more restrictive defi- 
nition that has been the basis for the court 
decisions, that an alcoholic has “lost the 
power of self-control” over alcoholic bever- 
ages. Use of the broad World Health Organi- 
zation definition is justified as one of the 
alternatives in view of the fact that the bill 
relies upon voluntary rather than involun- 
tary treatment for alcoholics, If civil com- 
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mitment were not intended to be the very 
rare exception, an entirely different defini- 
tion would be appropriate. A broad defini- 
tion is useful to persuade as many persons 
with drinking problems as possible to seek 
treatment. 

Section 3 of the bill requires the Commis- 
sioner to establish and maintain an effec- 
tive public health program consisting of a 
continuum of appropriate services to in- 
toxicated persons and chronic alcoholics. The 
US. Public Health Service ranks alcohol- 
ism as the country’s fourth most serious pub- 
lic health problem, behind heart disease, 
cancer, and mental illness. At present, the 
problem of alcoholism is handled as a very 
minor aspect of the work of the Bureau of 
Mental Health in the District of Columbia 
Department of Public Health. The bill will 
substantially upgrade the importance of al- 
coholism within the Department of Public 
Health and will require that it be handled 
in a way commensurate with the seriousness 
of the illness. 

The bill requires establishment of at least 
three components: detoxification or emer- 
gency care centers, an inpatient facility, and 
outpatient aftercare facilities. It has been 
suggested that the bill's limitation on the 
number of beds in these three facilities 
should be deleted, The committee has con- 
cluded that they should be retained until an 
actual need to change them is shown, The 
District of Columbia does not presently have 
facilities even approaching the limitations 
imposed by the bill, and it is therefore pre- 
mature to be concerned about the limita- 
tions. The bill does not, moreover, unduly 
hinder the District of Columbia in its discre- 
tion to provide a wide variety of services with 
an adequate capacity of beds. The detoxifi- 
cation centers can be supplemented with the 
use of other emergency care facilities. The 
inpatient facility, which may consist of one 
or more buildings at different locations, can 
be supplemented with a diagnostic facility. 
A number of outpatient facilities may be pro- 
vided to supplement the residental facilities. 
Thus the committee believes that the re- 
ported bill is entirely reasonable in this re- 
spect. 

A number of clarifying amendments were 
suggested which the committee has deter- 
mined to be unnecessary. The committee sees 
no need to include a specific requirement that 
the continuum of services shall include 
health, welfare, job counseling, vocational 
rehabilitation, job finding, social centers, and 
other similar components, since they are ob- 
vious. It is also unnecessary to state that the 
program shall be staffed with an adequate 
number of personnel who shall possess the 
highest professional qualifications and com- 
petence. These are implicit in the other pro- 
visions of the bill, and neither the program 
nor the treatment would be adequate and 
effective without them. 

It has also been suggested that the bill 
should require that the alcoholism program, 
wherever possible, utilize the facilities of, and 
be coordinated with, the programs of the 
community mental health centers. The com- 
mittee believes it unnecessary to spell this 
out in the bill because the present plans of 
the District of Columbia Department of Pub- 
lic Health do utilize mental health centers in 
treating alcoholics. The Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare is particu- 
larly interested that this continue, and the 
committee concurs. 

The bill does not specifically require that 
each detoxification center be affiliated with, 
and constitute an integral part of, the gen- 
eral medical services of a general hospital. 
The Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare expressed concern, with which the 
committee concurs, that detoxification cen- 
ters not be cut off from medical services so 
that they become merely another form of 
“drunk tank.“ This specific requirement was 
not included in the bill because of concern 
that it could be interpreted to require that 
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detoxification centers be a physical part of a 
general hospital. This is not the intent. It is 
intended only to require that detoxification 
be handled as a medical service, utilizing 
physicians and nurses, It has been suggested, 
for example, that interns and residents might 
be rotated to detoxification centers from Dis- 
trict of Columbia General Hospital. These 
details are properly left to the Commissioner. 
As long as the detoxification centers are af- 
filiated with a general hospital in a meaning- 
ful way, and adequate and appropriate medi- 
cal services are in fact provided, the intent 
of the bill will be satisfied. The committee 
therefore believes that there is no need to 
include a specific requirement in the statute 
itself, 

A requirement that outpatient aftercare 
facilities be located within the District of Co- 
lumbia was not included in the bill. The com- 
mittee agrees that such a requirement is un- 
wise. Most such facilities could not reason- 
ably be located far from the District of Co- 
lumbia, but it is possible that some out- 
patient treatment, such as vocational reha- 
bilitation, may be accomplished at the Oc- 
coquan facility, and that people * * * the Dis- 
trict of Columbia was not included in the bill. 
The committee might be bused out and back 
on a daily basis. All outpatient residential 
facilities, such as hostels and halfway houses, 
will, of course, be located in the District of 
Columbia since, as the Crime Commission 
stated, only community-based treatment will 
have any significant possibility of success. 

The committee considered a provision pro- 
hibiting an inpatient extended care facility 
from being part of or at the same location 
as a correctional institution. However, con- 
cern was expressed that such a restriction 
would preclude the District of Columbia 
from taking over an unused correctional 
facility, refurbishing it as a public health 
facility, and using it for inpatient treatment. 
Such a restriction is not intended. The pro- 
vision was considered in connection with 
barring use of, for example, dormitories in 
a prison complex for inpatient treatment. 
Because such use would not be adequate or 
appropriate treatment, and because it is 
settled law in the District of Columbia that 
a jail cannot properly be used as a public 
health institution (Benton v. Reid, 231 F. 2d 
780 (D.C. Cir. 1956)), the committee con- 
cluded that a specific prohibition of this 
kind is unnecessary. 

Section 4 provides for detoxification and 
emergency medical care. As already noted, 
this would be accomplished by taking an 
intoxicated person into protective custody 
and sending or taking him to his home, to a 
private health facility, or to a public detoxi- 
fication center. This would be accomplished 
under civil law, not the criminal law, and 
would not constitute an arrest. 

The bill wisely provides that the police 
may make certain that any public trans- 
portation used for sending an intoxicated 
person home or to a private health facility 
is paid for in advance. This include persons 
found intoxicated in vehicles or in any place 
to which the public is invited. Taxi drivers 
have often refused to take an intoxicated 
person home unless they are paid in advance, 
and the police are frequently required as a 
practical matter to go through the man's 
pockets, find the right change, and give it to 
the driver. The bill does not authorize the 
police to conduct a general search of an 
intoxicated individual. It is designed only to 
make certain that sick people are not left 
on the streets to suffer the consequences of 
their illness. 

The bill authorizes detoxification of in- 
toxicated persons who are not incapacitated 
and whose health is not in immediate 
danger. In view of the fact that the medical 
officer in charge of the detoxification center 
has the authority to determine who shall be 
admitted, the committee concurs with this 
approach. Any person who is incapacitated 
or is in immediate medical danger will 
clearly be given priority. Those who are not 
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admitted cannot, of course, simply be 
dumped in the street. If they have no means 
of transportation, the Commissioner must 
return them to the place where they were 
picked up, or take them home, or attempt to 
find some other facility where they may ob- 
tain shelter. 

The committee believes that the police 
should be encouraged to send or take in- 
toxicated persons home, to a private health 
facility, or to a public detoxification center, 
rather than to leave them on the streets 
to an uncertain fate. One of the primary pur- 
poses of the new detoxification procedure 
is to detect potential or incipient alcoholics 
before they become skid row derelicts. This 
can be accomplished only with the full 
cooperation of the police. In the committee’s 
view, the fact that a policeman has incor- 
rectly concluded that a person is intoxicated, 
and therefore has taken him to a health 
facility only to have him not admitted as a 
patient, would not in itself be sufficient 
ground for a successful suit for false arrest 
against the officer. A good faith judgment on 
the part of the police will protect them from 
liability. Only malice or wilful abuse of the 
statute will be sufficient to raise liability 
on their part. 

The bill has separate provisions for detoxi- 
fication of persons taken into custody for 
violation of the disorderly intoxication pro- 
visions of the new legislation. It permits the 
individual to be held “as long as is reason- 
ably necessary” fcr a diagnosis for alcoholism 
after he is sober. It was suggested that a 24- 
hour limit be placed on this additional diag- 
nostic period. The committee concluded that 
the bill should not be changed, because a 24- 
hour period might not be sufficient for an 
adequate diagnosis. This additional diag- 
nostic period is not intended to permit ex- 
tended holding beyond the minimum period 
necessary to conduct the diagnosis. The court 
of general sessions has previously imposed 
a 7-day limit for an initial diagnosis for 
alcoholism (District of Columbia v. Walters, 
D.C. Ct. Gen. Sess. Crim, No. DC—1850-66 
(Aug. 16, 1966), reprinted in 112 Congres- 
sional Record 22716 (Sept. 22, 1966) (daily 
ed.) ), and the committee believes this is suf- 
ficient protection against abuse. Moreover, 
once an individual has been diagnosed there 
will be no excuse for later holding him again 
for another diagnosis unless a substantial 
lapse of time justifies bringing the prior 
information up to date. 

It has been suggested that the provision 
which permits the police to leave a violation 
notice at the detoxification center will place 
the medical personnel in jeopardy should 
the patient leave without receiving the 
notice. The committee believes that it is un- 
necessary to put in the statute a specific pro- 
vision absolving the medical officers as long 
as they act in good faith. Nor is there any 
reason why the police or other law-enforce- 
ment personnel should be required to stay 
at the detoxification center in order to hand 
out violation notices. One purpose of the 
bill is to cut down drastically on the amount 
of police time wasted in handling drunken- 
ness offenders, including those who have vio- 
lated the disorderly intoxication provisions 
of the new legislation. 

The bill contains no specific requirement 
that the functions of the police in handling 
inebriates shall be reduced to a minimum 
in the shortest time possible. The committee 
believes that this is unnecessary, in view of 
the fact that this intent is implicit in sub- 
section (d) and obvious throughout the new 
legislation. The committee feels that re- 
sponsibility for handling inebriates should 
be taken over by qualified public health per- 
sonnel just as soon as possible, thus releas- 
ing the police to concentrate on their im- 
portant duties in preventing serious crime. 
The police will always retain some respon- 
sibility with respect to this problem, but the 
amount of time they spend on it should be 
substantially reduced. 
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To protect alcoholics and others treated 
at a detoxification center, the bill provides 
that the registration and other records of 
such centers shall remain confidential, and 
may be disclosed only to medical personnel 
for purposes of diagnosis, treatment, and 
court testimony, to police personnel for pur- 
poses of criminal investigations and com- 
plaints concerning police action, and for 
purposes of presentence reports. 

Section 5 provides for inpatient treatment. 
Chronic alcoholics will be encouraged to 
consent to diagnosis and treatment at the 
outpatient facility. Preventive techniques 
will be used for patients who are not diag- 
nosed a chronic alcoholic, and intensive 
treatment will be provided for those who are 
diagnosed as chronic alcoholics. It is antici- 
pated that patients will be moved very quick- 
ly from inpatient to outpatient status. The 
committee believes that inpatient treatment 
should be limied to the minimum time con- 
sidered essential, to prevent it from becom- 
ing mere custodial care and to encourage re- 
integration of the alcoholic back into society 
as a productive citizen as soon as possible. 
Impatient treatment will be provided on a 
voluntary basis except for the few dangerous 
alcoholics who will be civilly committed un- 
der Section 6 of the bill. 

Section 6 provides for outpatient and after- 
care treatment. Again, voluntary treatment 
is to be encouraged. It is anticipated that 
the great bulk of care and treatment of 
alcoholics will be concentrated in outpatient 
facilities and services in the heart of the 
District of Columbia. As the Crime Com- 
missions found, residential outpatient facili- 
ties such as halfway houses are a prerequi- 
site to rehabilitation of indigent alcoholics. 
A program that failed to provide such facili- 
ties would be neither effective nor adequate. 
Because of the nature and seriousness of the 
disease, moreover, an alcoholic must be ex- 
pected to relapse into intoxication one or 
more times after the onset of therapy, and 
indeed many may never fully recover even 
though they can be helped. 

As the D.C. Crime Commission recom- 
mended, the bill provides that for chronic 
alcoholics for whom recovery is unlikely, 
supportive services and residential facilities 
shall be provided. They shall be treated with 
the same respect as other ill citizens who 
do not endanger society, and may not be 
locked up, sent away, or punished by any 
other civil or criminal procedures. The com- 
mittee believes that society must begin re- 
storing a sense of dignity to the lives of 
these unfortunate people. 

Section 7 provides for limited civil com- 
mitment under narrowly defined conditions. 
The commitment authorized in the bill is 
divided into two different kinds. 

First, the chronic alcoholic who is in im- 
mediate danger of substantial physical 
harm may be committed for a short period 
of time in order to get him back on his feet. 
This provision permits emergency medical 
care and treatment. It does not permit com- 
mitment for rehabilitative treatment of 
chronic alcoholism. Thus, it is a very nar- 
row provision, and will be applied only sel- 
dom rather than routinely. Civil commit- 
ment under these circumstances is justified 
where the individual is so debilitated that 
he is not competent to make a rational 
decision about treatment. The court of gen- 
eral sessions, in its role of parens patriae, 
may then properly step into this situation 
and make the decision until the individual 
is once again in a position where he can 
make a rational choice. When the emergency 
medical care is no longer required, the pa- 
tient will be free to leave. He will then be 
encouraged to consent to further treatment 
and rehabilitation for his alcoholism. 

The committee believes this provision to 
be entirely humane and reasonable. The 
periods for commitment set out in the bill 
are the maximum, not the minimum. It is 
the committee’s emphatic intent that no 
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patient be held under this provision for a 
period longer than is necessary to relieve the 
debilitating effects of chronic or acute in- 
toxication. The longer maximum period 
provided for the third commitment within 
24 months may well be necessary to bring 
the individual through the severe medical 
effects of repeated bouts. Adequate 
protection is available through the courts 
to make certain no one is held longer than 
necessary for this treatment. 

The committee was initially concerned 
that a patient might be held longer than is 
necessary for emergency medical care, and 
that the treatment provided is not explicitly 
required to be adequate and appropriate. The 
committee believes that the bill and its 
legislative history are clear on both points. 
Commitment under subsection (a) is to be 
only for the period necessary to provide med- 
ical (rather than rehabilitative) treatment, 
and such treatment must be adequate and 
appropriate. The courts are available to en- 
force these requirements if necessary. 

The second form of civil commitment is 
for rehabilitative treatment for alcoholism 
for persons charged with a misdemeanor 
who request treatment in lieu of criminal 
prosecution of dangerous alcoholics. The 
court must find that adequate and appro- 
priate treatment exists for the specific in- 
dividual involved. 

A specific treatment plan, adapted to each 
individual patient, together with a factual 
record of all treatment actually provided, is 
required under the bill. The committee be- 
eves this to be an absolutely essential ele- 
ment of adequate and appropriate treatment. 
Without such plans and records a court 
would be unable to determine whether the 
Commissioner is living up to the require- 
ments of the statute with respect to an in- 
dividual patient. The medical profession also 
believes this to be crucial to successful re- 
habilitation. 

All too often in the past civil commitment 
has been used to mask inadequate and in- 
appropriate treatment. Large numbers of pa- 
tients have been committed to institutions 
without a specific treatment plan being 
formulated and adopted for the individual 
needs of the patient, and without adequate 
judicial supervision. Civil punishment has 
often replaced criminal punishment. The 
provisions of the bill are designed to prevent 
this from happening. Before committing a 
person the court must review the specific 
treatment plan for the individual patient 
and find that adequate and appropriate treat- 
ment is available. There will be no more 
overcrowding and understaffing of institu- 
tions, mass civil commitments, or disregard 
of basic human rights, resulting in inade- 
quate or inappropriate treatment. 

The bill does not require the Commissioner 
to find that civil commitment is for treat- 
ment that has a substantial possibility for 
success for the person and is not for custodial 
care. The committee concluded that no such 
explicit provision is required because it is 
subsumed under the required finding that 
adequate and appropriate treatment is avail- 
able for each individual committed patient. 
Treatment that has no substantial possibil- 
ity for success, or that is only for custodial 
care, is neither adequate nor appropriate, 
and the person cannot be committed or will 
be entitled to release. 

The committee intends that civil commit- 
ment is only to be used in unusual circum- 
stances, where there is an immediate and con- 
tinuing danger in that the alcoholic is likely 
to injure persons if allowed to remain at 
liberty. It is not to be used simply as a 
method for forcing treatment upon persons 
who do not wish treatment or who have a 
very poor prognosis for success using volun- 
tary treatment methods. 

The U.S. Court of Appeals for the District 
of Columbia Circuit recently ruled that a 
person acquitted of a criminal change on the 
ground of insanity must be given a separate 
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civil h on the question whether he 
should be civilly committed because of his in- 
sanity (Bolton v. Harris, No. 21,032 (Feb. 16, 
1968)). It was suggested that the bill be 
amended to require a separate finding of 
danger to safety for persons acquitted on a 
criminal charge on the ground of alcoholism. 
The committee believes this unnecssary. A 
separate hearing is now required under sub- 
section (b)(2) of the bill. If the defendant 
voluntarily pleads the defense of chronic al- 
coholism, no separate finding of danger 
should be required. If the court raises the 
defense sua sponte the applicable case law 
will require a separate finding of danger. 

The finding that a person constitutes a 
continuing danger to the safety of other per- 
sons must, of course, be based upon sound 
factual eyidence, and not upon imagined, 
theoretical, or speculative future possibilities, 
A pattern of past activity constituting a di- 
rect and substantial threat to the safety of 
other persons will ordinarily be required. 
Isolated instances of minor disturbances, to- 
gether with conjecture about what could 
later happen, will ordinarily be insufficient 
for such a finding. The clear intention of the 
bill is to restrict the use of civil commitment 
to situations where a chronic alcoholic con- 
stitutes a serious danger. Civil commitment 
will therefore be a rare occurrence, since 
present evidence indicates that very few 
chronic alcoholics pose such a danger. 

The bill provides, as one basis for civil 
commitment, danger to the safety of the 
alcoholic himself. The same standard of dan- 
ger to oneself applies here as in the criminal 
provisions of the bill already discussed above 
and need not be reiterated at length. Danger 
to self must be construed very narrowly, and 
should not apply, for example, to individuals 
who are over the long run simply ruining 
their health as the result of their alcoholism, 
Alcoholics may not be civilly committed sim- 
ply because they pursue an ill-advised course 
of action that will potentially shorten their 
life span. Commitment under this act may be 
helpful for suicidal alcoholics. The committee 
therefore concluded that danger to oneself 
should be included as a ground for commit- 
ment. 

The Department of Justice has advised 
that the limitation upon the use of the writ 
of habeas corpus contained in subsection (c) 
is improper. The committee concluded that 
this question is properly left to the courts. 

It was suggested that this act should utilize 
the same review procedures as the Hospital- 
ization of the Mentally Ill Act. The commit- 
tee concluded that the substantial safeguards 
written into the bill are sufficient at this 
time, until some specific need or abuse is 
shown. Under the bill the courts may, by 
habeas corpus, determine whether the re- 
quired findings are still pertinent. If the 
Commissioner is unable to show that the 
findings still apply, the patient will be en- 
titled to release. 

The bill provides that the court shall ap- 
point an attorney to represent any indigent 
person subject to a commitment proceeding. 
The committee intends that such attorneys 
shall be compensated for their services under 
the Criminal Justice Act of 1964 or under 
other pertinent provisions of law. Effective 
legal counsel cannot be obtained for the in- 
digent unless society is willing to pay for it. 
Members of the bar performing such service 
should be compensated. 

Section 8 states that the act applies to 
chronic alcoholics who have not been deter- 
mined to be mentally ill. Chronic alcoholism 
is a separate and distinct illness, and is not 
necessarily associated with mental illness. It 
may well be appropriate, on the other hand, 
to handle alcoholics who are recovering from 
mental illness under the provisions of the act, 
and nothing in the bill precludes that. 

Section 9 permits the Commissioner to con- 
tract with other organizations to carry out 
the purposes of the new legislation, 
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Section 10 provides that the Commissioner 
shall develop alcoholism rehabilitation pro- 
grams among District of Columbia employees, 
and shall also encourage such programs in 
private industry. Some Government employ- 
ees have previously been fired for alcoholism. 
This bill contemplates that employees af- 
flicted with alcoholism shall be handled in 
the same way as employees afflicted with any 
other serious chronic illness, while under- 
going rehabilitative treatment, 

Section 11 provides that the Commissioner 
shall establish an alcoholism program in cor- 
rectional institutions in the District of 
Columbia. Alcoholics charged with serious 
crime will not always have available to them 
the defense of chronic alcoholism, Alcoholic 
inmates of correctional institutions should 
therefore be treated for their illness, in order 
to head off a further problem when they are 
released. 

Section 12 requires the Commissioner to 
establish an alcoholism program among juve- 
niles and young adults. This is perhaps one 
of the more important aspects of the bill 
because of the rising problem of alcoholism 
among young people, 

Section 13 requires the Commissioner to 
evaluate the programs, improve them, sub- 
mit reports, gather data, and develop educa- 
tional information. 

Subsection (c) requires development of a 
comprehensive plan to implement the bill, 
which the committee believes to be particu- 
larly important. Title IV of S. 1740 spelled 
out what this plan must include in order to 
be comprehensive. The committee concluded 
that it is not necessary that the bill spell 
out all the details that the plan should cover. 
It wishes to emphasize its view, however, 
that no plan for attacking intoxication and 
alcoholism could possibly be considered com- 
prehensive, or satisfying subsection (c), if it 
failed to cover the role of all pertinent public 
and private agencies, and the extent to which 
all pertinent Federal legislation may be util- 
ized. Particular attention must be paid to 
coordinating alcoholism planning with the 
planning of the District of Columbia under 
the Comprehensive Health Planning and 
Public Health Services Amendments of 1966 
and the Mental Retardation Facilities and 
Community Mental Health Center Construc- 
tion Act of 1963. The Commissioner should 
draw upon the expertise of the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, who has 
established a National Center for Preven- 
tion and Control of Alcoholism in the Na- 
tional Institute of Mental Health. The com- 
mittee believes that, without effective plan- 
ning, there is no possibility of making the 
District of Columbia a model for the rest of 
the Nation for the treatment of alcoholism. 

Section 14 of the bill provides that the 
Commissioner may require an alcoholic’s im- 
mediate relatives to contribute to the cost of 
providing services to the alcoholics. The com- 
mittee does not intend that relatives be re- 
quired to support alcoholism treatment in all 
situations, since it would probably drive per- 
sons who need treatment away from obtain- 
ing it. The committee's approach places full 
discretion in the Commissioner to determine 
when an alcoholic or his relatives should be 
required to pay for treatment services. The 
committee is confident that the Commis- 
sioner will not use this in a way that will 
penalize the alcoholic or his family, or will 
dissuade alcoholics or their families from 
seeking needed treatment. 

Section 15 permits the Commissioner to 
accept donations of services or gifts. 


ALCOHOLISM AND MOTOR VEHICLES 

It was suggested that a provision be added 
to the bill requiring the Commissioner to 
establish a program for testing the blood al- 
cohol level of persons involved in traffic acci- 
dents in order to provide for early screening 
and diagnosis for alcoholism, and to establish 
appropriate treatment programs for alcohol- 
ies convicted of driving while intoxicated. 
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Recent evidence shows that about 50 percent 
of traffic accidents involve intoxicated per- 
sons, and that the vast majority of those 
intoxicated persons involved in accidents are 
problem drinkers. The committee reviewed 
the recent report of the Secretary’s Advisory 
Committee on Traffic Safety (HEW 1968) 
which concluded: 

Research findings increasingly demonstrate 
that alcohol is involved in a large percentage 
of automobile crashes. While a number of 
the drivers involved are young persons and 
social drinkers, a very substantial proportion 
are, in fact, alcoholics, Traditional punitive 
measures can be expected to have little effect 
on behavior that arises from illness. The 
problem requires a massive Federal program 
concentrating on the disease of alcoholism. 

These alarming facts undoubtedly require 
action. The committee believes it unneces- 
sary to spell out exactly how the Commis- 
sioner should approach the problem. The bill 
presently authorizes, and indeed requires, 
that he take whatever action is appropriate, 
and no new provisions are required. He may, 
for example, set up an alcoholism program 
within the traffic court and request the court 
that convicted drunken drivers be ordered to 
submit to a diagnosis for and treatment of 
alcoholism, or take other steps under the bill. 


PRIVATE HOSPITALS AND HEALTH INSURANCE 
PLANS 

The committee considered a suggestion 
that a provision be added to the bill direct- 
ing the Commissioner to do whatever is 
reasonably possible to end the discrimination 
against alcoholics in private hospitals and 
under health and disability insurance plans. 
The American Medical Association, the Amer- 
ican Hospital Association, and other profes- 
sional groups have long supported measures 
to provide treatment to alcoholics on the 
same basis as it is provided to other persons 
suffering from chronic illnesses. The com- 
mittee concluded that the Commissioner al- 
ready has the power necessary to do this, and 
that no further provision is necessary in the 
bill. It is hoped that private hospitals and 
disability insurance plans will take voluntary 
action to comply with the intent of the bill 
rather than wait to be forced into such 
action, 

COST ESTIMATES 


The District of Columbia now has available 
for treatment of alcoholics the following fa- 
cilities: (1) one 50-bed detoxification center, 
which is operated out of a grant of funds to 
the Department and for the continuation of 
which funds have been requested; (2) an 
inpatient extended care facility having a ca- 
pacity of 425 beds, which is operated out of 
District funds, and a holding facility with a 
capacity of 200 beds which is available now 
on a temporary basis to meet the present pa- 
tient demand; and (3) outpatient aftercare 
facilities and supportive residential facilities 
now available only to the extent of 10 beds in 
a supportive residential facility, which is op- 
erated from a grant. 

The District government estimates that the 
capital outlay required for the additional fa- 
cilities are now available would be approxi- 
mately as follows: 

Capital outlay 
Millions 
Detoxification, 100 additional beds $2 
Inpatient, 375 additional beds 3 


Outpatient and supportive residential 
facilities, 590 additional beds 4 


It is anticipated that the extra annual 
operating costs will be approximately as 
follows: 

Millions 

Detoxification, 100 additional beds... $0.6 
Inpatient, 375 additional beds 2.0 
Outpatient and supportive residential 
facilities, 590 additional beds 
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HEARING 
A public hearing was held March 26, 1968, 
before the Judiciary Subcommittee on H.R. 
14330 and related bills S. 1515 and S. 1740. 
There was unanimous support for the ob- 
jectives of the legislation, Legislation pro- 
viding a comprehensive program for the pre- 
vention and treatment of alcoholism was 
strongly endorsed by the District of Colum- 
bia government, the Board of Education of 
the District of Columbia, the Bar Associa- 
tion of the District of Columbia, the Federa- 
tion of Citizens Associations of the District 
of Columbia, the Washington, D.C., Area 
Council on Alcoholism, the North American 
Association of Alcoholism Programs, the 
American Association of University Women, 
and a number of individual citizens. 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, the bill 
now before the Senate, H.R. 14330, is, I 
believe, a great step forward in our Na- 
tion’s progress toward a humane and en- 
lightened treatment of the disease of 
alcoholism. When the Senate enacts this 
measure, as I am confident it will, and 
sends it to the President, the Nation’s 
Capital will stand as a model for the en- 
tire country in the public provision for 
care and treatment of alcoholism. 

This bill, first of all, removes alcohol- 
ism from the domain of the criminal law 
and treats it instead as a medical prob- 
lem, thereby fully implementing the rec- 
ommendations of the National Crime 
Commission and the District of Columbia 
Crime Commission reports. A prime bene- 
ficiary of this new approach will be the 
institutions of the criminal law itself. 
Across the country, arrests for public 
drunkenness amount to about one-third 
of all arrests. What an enormous waste 
this is in police man-hours, in making ar- 
rests, processing the arrestees at the sta- 
tionhouse, and then appearing as a wit- 
ness in court at trial. Add to this the 
courtroom time taken up by drunkenness 
cases, and the fruitless time spent by 
correctional institution personnel in cus- 
tody over these hapless alcoholics on the 
latest round of their revolving door trips 
from the streets to the prisons and back 
to the streets. The wasted hours, which 
produce absolutely no results in deterring 
public drunkenness or curing alcohol- 
ism—hours which should be spent deal- 
ing with important, really serious crimi- 
nal conduct—is staggering. 

But under this bill, a person who is 
publicly drunk will no longer be auto- 
matically imprisoned. In some instances, 
particularly where there is no imminent 
danger to the person’s health and he 
has a home, the apprehending police or 
public health officer will simply find a 
taxi and dispatch the person home. In 
other cases, the drunken person will be 
taken to a medical facility established 
under this act, where he will receive im- 
mediate medical diagnosis and treat- 
ment. This will protect the drunk 
against the possibility of severe with- 
drawal symptoms—“delirium tre- 
mens”—and will permit an informed 
diagnosis of whether the person is an 
alcoholic. If he is, extensive treatment 
will then be available under the bill— 
both inpatient facilities and community- 
based outpatient facilities, so-called 


halfway houses, to ease the treated al- 
coholic's return to normal social life. 
This bill, through its extensive medi- 
cal treatment facilities, restores hope to 
the now hopeless alcoholic trapped in 
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the pattern of street to prison to street. 
And it removes this grave medical prob- 
lem from the province of the criminal 
law which has proven wholly inadequate 
to help. 

It should be noted, however, that this 
bill does not diminish the protection of 
the public from dangerous drunken con- 
duct. Drunken persons who endanger 
safety or who disturb the peace still com- 
mit a criminal offense under this law. 
Medical treatment for such persons who 
are alcoholics would be available under 
the bill. But police could act swiftly to 
restrain their unlawful conduct and the 
deterrent sanctions of the criminal law 
could be invoked by the courts. 

I am proud to have been the Senate 
sponsor of this bill. I urge the Senate 
to adopt it and send it to the President 
for his approval. 

The bill was ordered to a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate turn 
to the consideration of Calendar No. 
1415. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


DEBT ADJUSTMENT IN THE 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 1739) to prohibit the business of 
debt adjusting in the District of Colum- 
bia except as an incident to the lawful 
practice of law or as an activity engaged 
in by a nonprofit corporation or asso- 
ciation. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Recor an excerpt from the report (No. 
1434) , explaining the purposes of the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 

The purpose of S. 1789 is to prohibit the 
business of “debt adjusting” in the District 
of Columbia. 

The business of debt adjusting, also known 
by several other names, involves an agree- 
ment by a debtor to pay money periodically 
to the adjuster who agrees in return for a fee 
paid by the debtor to apportion the money 
among the creditors of his client. The ad- 
juster does not advance or lend money to 
the debtor. 

HEARING 

A public hearing on S. 1739 was held by the 
Subcommittee on Business and Commerce on 
August 25, 1967. 


NEED FOR THE LEGISLATION 


A series of articles appearing in the Wash- 
ington Star in 1967 called attention to the 
deceptive commercial practices of many so- 
called debt consolidators in the Washington 
area. 

Debt adjusters persuade debtors to refrain 
from making direct payments to their credi- 
tors and instead to make payments to the ad- 
juster. They, in turn, pay the creditors but 
only after taking a substantial premium from 
the debtor’s payments. The debtor receives 
no real benefit from this arrangement. In- 
stead he adds a new creditor—the adjuster— 
to an overwhelming list of his creditors. 

Debt consolidation has nothing in common 
with moneylending institutions or credit- 
counseling services. A debt adjuster lends no 
money; he only takes it. In the process, he 
may mislead the harried debtor into believ- 
ing that his creditors will all be repaid at 
once, 
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As a result of its hearings on S. 1739, the 
committee has concluded that the business 
of debt adjusting should be prohibited in the 
District of Columbia. Several facts have in- 
fluenced the committee to reach this result: 

1, The fee charged by the adjuster for his 
services, which may be 10 or 12 percent of 
each payment in addition to an initial con- 
ference fee, adds to the financial burden of 
the debtor and thereby postpones the day 
when the client will be debt-free. 

2. The benefits to the debtor from using & 
debt adjuster are questionable, Debt adjust- 
ers do not lend money, nor do they stop the 
imposition of finance charges by paying off 
the creditors immediately, Most debt consoli- 
dators do not make any attempt to counsel 
their clients or set up budgets for them. It is 
sometimes the case that the adjusters do not 
assure that the debt payment plan they de- 
vise will meet the demands of the creditors or 
leave the debtors enough money on which to 
live. 

8. By promising quick results that cannot 
be attained, debt adjusters deter debtors from 
seeking the financial counseling they need. 
The committee was informed that in many 
situations debtors need counseling and as- 
sistance in setting up a budget more than 
they need prorating of outstanding debts. The 
adjuster charges a fee based on his prorating 
activity, so it follows that many adjusters 
concern themselyes only with this aspect of 
the task of helping the clients climb out of 
debt. 

4. Deceptive advertising is often used to 
obtain clients. Copies of newspaper advertise- 
ments presented to the committee imply 
incorrectly that the consolidator would pay 
off the debtor’s bills immediately and collect 
from the debtor in small installments. Sig- 
nificantly, these advertisements often fail ta 
specify the total number of installments, the 
amount of the service charge, or the portion 
of each installment that would be applied 
to the outstanding debts. The potential client 
sees only a quick and easy way out of debt 
through payment of one weekly installment. 

Witnesses representing the debt adjusting 
business testified that they favored regula- 
tion of the industry to eliminate some ob- 
jectionable features and to control other 
practices. They testified that in the 10 States 
where the debt adjusting business is regu- 
lated, adjusters perform a useful public serv- 
ice free from sharp dealing and corrupt prac- 
tices. 

The committee believes that simple regu- 
lation of debt adjusting cannot adequately 
protect the public. To be effective, regulation 
would require detailed and constant audit- 
ing of accounts of the numerous small debt- 
ors doing business with the adjusters. More- 
over, the committee does not believe that 
debt consolidators offer any useful service 
that should be fostered by the official ap- 
proval implied by regulation. 

The practices of the debt adjusting business 
have proved to be of sufficient concern in 
other parts of the country that it has been 
prohibited in 21 States and the city of Balti- 
more, and regulated in 10 other States. 

PROVISION OF THE BILL 

The first section of S. 1739 defines the term 
“debt adjusting” and other terms sometimes 
used for this activity. This section excludes 
attormeys and law partnerships from the 
definition in accordance with the provisions 
of section 3. 

Section 2 prohibits the business of debt 
adjusting in the District of Columbia, ex- 
cept as provided in section 3. 

Section 3 excludes from the prohibition 
those situations involving debt adjusting 
incurred incidentally in the lawful practice 
of law in the District. 

The committee believes that debtors find- 
ing themselves in situations approaching in- 
solvency often need legal assistance to mar- 
shal assets and to advise them on the legal- 
ity of various claims, legal remedies govern- 
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ing the debtor-creditor relationship, and the 
applicability of the Bankruptcy Act. 

Section 3 also provides that the act shall 
not apply to debt adjusting services per- 
formed by nonprofit or charitable organiza- 
tions, even though the organization may 
charge nominal amounts as reimbursement 
for expenses. 

In many States where the debt adjusting 
business is prohibited, private or public non- 
profit agencies provide needed counseling to 
debtors who encounter difficulty in meeting 
their obligations. The committee was im- 
pressed by testimony concerning the success- 
ful operation of the Consumer Credit Coun- 
seling Service of Greater Baltimore, Inc., 
which is a nonprofit counseling service in 
that city. The Baltimore service is supported 
by contributions from finance companies, 
banks, credit unions, merchants, savings and 
loan companies, and other community-mind- 
ed companies and individuals. Its policies are 
established and directed by a board of trust- 
ees representing broad community interests 
and diversified business and professional 
backgrounds. 

The committee believes that counseling, as 
performed by the Baltimore organization, 
and to some extent in Washington by the 
Community Services Committee of the Cen- 
tral Labor Council and other nonprofit 
groups, can be a valuable service that could 
aid consumers who have gotten into trouble, 
The committee believes that such nonprofit 
service is useful to debtors seeking advice on 
how to manage their debts, without increas- 
ing them further. 

Section 4 make a violation of the act a mis- 
demeanor punishable by a fine of not more 
than $1,000, imprisonment for not more than 
6 months, or both. 

CONSTITUTIONALITY 

The Supreme Court of the United States, 
in the case of Ferguson v. Skrupa, 372 U.S. 
726 (1963) upheld the constitutionality of a 
similar statute enacted in Kansas. The Court 
decision upheld specifically the prohibition 
and the exception for lawyers contained in 
this bill. 

CONCLUSION 

The committee believes that the business 
of debt adjusting is of such a nature as to 
lend itself to grave abuses against distressed 
debtors. The committee did not find economic 
justification for the so-called service provided 
by professional debt adjusters. 

Accordingly, the committee urges that S. 
1789 be enacted. 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, the bill 
now before the Senate, S. 1739, would 
outlaw the deceptive commercial prac- 
tices of so-called debt consolidators in 
the Washington area. Debt consolidators 
persuade debtors to refrain from making 
direct payments to their creditors and 
instead to make payments to them. They, 
in turn, pay the creditors, but only after 
taking a healthy premium from the 
debtors’ payments. No benefit results to 
the debtor from this arrangement. He 
merely adds a new creditor—the debt 
consolidator—to the already burdensome 
list of his creditors. 

Debt consolidation has nothing in 
common with reputable enterprises 
which lend money to debtors so that 
they can pay off all creditors and then 
repay the single lender. A debt consoli- 
dator lends no money. He only takes it, 
though often misleading the harried 
debtor into believing that his creditors 
will all be repaid at once. 

Twenty-two States, including my own 
State of Maryland and the neighboring 
State of Virginia, have enacted legislation 
to outlaw the practice of debt consoli- 
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dation. I believe the practice must also 
be stopped in the District of Columbia. 
That is the purpose of the bill which is 
being considered today. The District of 
Columbia Government, the Metropolitan 
Washington Board of Trade, and other 
elements of the reputable business com- 
munity, spokesmen for consumer groups 
and labor unions, have endorsed this bill. 

Simple regulation of these practices 
cannot adequately protect the public, 
since—to be effective—regulation would 
require impossibly detailed and constant 
auditing of accounts of the numerous 
small debtors upon whom the debt con- 
solidators prey. Moreover, the debt con- 
solidators offer no useful service which 
should be fostered. In States where the 
practice is outlawed, private or public 
nonprofit agencies have provided needed 
counseling to debtors having difficulty in 
managing their debts. This desirable 
service is in no way prohibited by this 
bill. And where the debtor is so burdened 
with debts that bankruptcy is impending, 
public legal aid agencies is necessary. 
There is no legitimate role for debt con- 
solidators to play. 

I urge the Senate to enact this 
measure. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed as follows: 

S. 1739 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That as used 
in this Act the term— 

(1) “Debt adjusting” means an activity, 
whether referred to by the term “budget 
counseling”, “budget planning”, “budget 
service”, “credit advising”, “debt adjusting”, 
“debt counseling”, “debt help”, “financial 
adjusting”, “financial arranging“, prorat- 
ing”, or some other term of like import, which 
involves a particular debtor’s entering into an 
express or implied contract whereby the 
debtor agrees to pay an amount or amounts of 
money periodically or otherwise to a person 
who agrees, for a consideration, to distribute 
such money among specified creditors in ac- 
cordance with a plan agreed upon between 
the debtor and the person to whom the 
debtor makes or agrees to make such pay- 
ments. 

(2) “Person” does not include an individ- 
ual admitted to the bar of the United States 
District Court for the District of Columbia, 

(3) “Partnership” does not include a part- 
nership all the members of which are ad- 
mitted to the bar of the United States Dis- 
trict Court for the District of Columbia. 

Sec. 2. Except as provided in section 3, no 
person, partnership, association, or corpora- 
tion shall engage in the business of debt 
adjusting in the District of Columbia. 

Sec. 3. The provisions of this Act shall not 
apply to those situations involving debt ad- 
justing incurred incidentally in the lawful 
practice of law in the District of Columbia 
nor shall anything in this Act be construed 
to apply to any nonprofit or charitable cor- 
poration or association which engages in debt 
adjusting even though the nonprofit corpora- 
tion or association may charge and collect 
nominal sums as reimbursement for expenses 
in connection with such services. 

Sec. 4. (a) Whoever violates section 2 of 
this Act shall be subject to a fine of not 
more than $1,000 and to imprisonment for 
not more than six months, or to both. 

(b) Prosecutions for violations of this Act 
shall be conducted in the name of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia by the Corporation Counsel 
or any of his assistants. 
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EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr, MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate go 
into executive session to consider the 
nominations on the Executive Calendar. 

Tke VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider executive business. 


SMALL BUSINESS ADMIN- 
ISTRATION 


The bill clerk read the nomination of 
Howard J. Samuels, of New York, to be 
Administrator of the Small Business Ad- 
ministration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is considered and 
confirmed. 


POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT 


The bill clerk read the nomination of 
Victor Frenkil, of Maryland, to be a 
member of the Advisory Board for the 
Post Office Department. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is considered 
and confirmed. 


POSTMASTERS 


The bill clerk proceeded to read sundry 
nominations of postmasters. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
that the nominations of postmasters be 
considered en bloc. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nominations of postmasters 
are considered and confirmed en bloc. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


The bill clerk read the nomination of 
Robert C. Moot, of Virginia, to be an 
Assistant Secretary of Defense. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is considered and 
confirmed. 


U.S. ARMY 


The bill clerk proceeded to read sun- 
dry nominations in the U.S. Army. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the nominations 
be considered en bloc. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nominations are considered 
and confirmed en bloc. 


U.S. NAVY 


The bill clerk proceeded to read sundry 
nominations in the U.S. Navy. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the nominations 
be considered en bloc. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nominations are considered 
and confirmed en bloc. 


NOMINATIONS PLACED ON THE 
SECRETARY’S DESK 


The bill clerk proceeded to read sundry 
nominations in the military services 
which had been placed on the Secretary’s 
desk. 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the nominations 
be considered en bloc. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nominations are considered 
and confirmed en bloc. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the President be 
notified immediately of the confirmation 
of these nominations. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of legislative 
business. 

There being no objection, the Senate 
resumed the consideration of legislative 
business. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that, after the Sena- 
tor from Ohio [Mr. Youne] and the Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire [Mr. McIn- 
TYRE] have addressed the Senate, the dis- 
tinguished Senator from North Dakota 
Mr. Youne] be recognized for not to ex- 
ceed 15 minutes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


VIOLENCE ABROAD BEGETS 
VIOLENCE AT HOME 


Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
regarding this talk of violence in our 
streets and recurring acts of violence, we 
Americans should know and realize that 
the repeated acts of violence perpetrated 
in Vietnam and shown on television 
screens day after day have doubtlessly 
contributed to acts of violence and 
brutality in our country. 

In war reports from Vietnam, Penta- 
gon Officials announce some onslaught 
by the VC, and then issue casualty state- 
ments quite repetitious of each other al- 
though the numbers are changed from 
one report to the next. They refer to VC 
losses by the term “body count,” sup- 
posedly the actual count of dead VC by 
individual American GI’s and marines. 
Our generals and Defense Department 
officials should be ashamed of this body 
count, so called. An actual body count 
in most instances would be impossible. 
The bland statements made on body 
count are dubious and represent possible 
dangerous measurements for determin- 
ing losses encountered by an enemy in 
combat. 

It is noteworthy that invariably the 
statement of body count is always some 
odd figure given as the “body count of 
Communist dead.” Just recently Penta- 
gon public relations officials reported 
“our forces defeated the Communists 
who left 201 dead by body counting.” Our 
losses were light according to the same 
statement, five dead and 21 wounded. 
Some slick major or captain figured it 
would sound more accurate to announce 
“201,” and again in another recent re- 
port 133 VC by body count. If Pentagon 
officials would state battlefield estimates 
instead of claiming an alleged body 
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count, some credibility would be given to 
such reports. 

The trouble is that our generals in 
their optimistic reports from 1964 to the 
present time have fallen victim to their 
own inflated statistics of VC casualties. 

Mr. President, in the most recent ex- 
ample of “body count” statistics, the 
U.S. command in Saigon reported that 
during the past 2 weeks 386 Americans 
were killed in combat; 370 South Viet- 
namese were killed in combat; and dur- 
ing the same period 2,436 Communist 
soldiers were killed. This according to 
“body count.” Also, during the same 
period 2,585 Americans were wounded. 
Unfortunately, of that number we know 
from past experience that approximately 
75 will die of their wounds. These so- 
called statistics strain the credulity of 
even the most hawkish American. 

It may be that this claimed body count 
based on highly exaggerated and inflated 
VC casualties has had a disastrous effect 
and was helpful to the enemy during the 
period of VC Tet offensive, which was a 
complete victory for the VC whose leaders 
out-generaled General Westmoreland. 
VC forces overran 38 provincial capitals. 
Westmoreland had confidently predicted 
that the VC intended to attack Khesanh 
three or four nights before the Tet lunar 
holiday and have that victory to cele- 
brate during the holiday, but that he 
had encircled the encirclers by withdraw- 
ing some 40,000 of our Armed Forces 
from the more southerly areas of South 
Vietnam. Of course, we now conclude 
the VC and North Vietnamese forces 
never intended to overrun Khesanh. In- 
stead, they struck almost everywhere 
else, and they overwhelmed South Viet- 
namese “friendly forces” in other areas. 
In seizing Saigon they released 7,000 
political prisoners. They held Hue, the 
ancient imperial capital, releasing 700 
political prisoners from jail and held the 
citadel there for a month before being 
driven out. Our marines suffered huge 
losses in retaking the citadel by frontal 
assaults and destroying much of a his- 
toric city by intensive bombing and ar- 
tillery fire. The VC even breached and 
invaded the U.S. Embassy in Saigon. In- 
cidentally, the VC in their successful Tet 
lunar offensive obtained huge quantities 
of recently harvested rice, and more than 
8,000 young men were enrolled in their 
armed forces by recruitment or con- 
scription. 

Then, the bewildered General West- 
moreland addressing news reporters 
claimed this was a psychological victory 
for Americans and our friendly forces, 
and at the same time he denounced the 
VC for unethical action in making sneak 
attacks in the darkness of the night in 
that holy and sacred period of the Tet 
lunar holiday. 

It may be that General Westmore- 
land’s education has been neglected. It 
appears that he is not familiar with 
American history. On Christmas night 
1776 Gen. George Washington, with 
9,000 ragged Continentals, some of them 
without shoes but with rags tied around 
their feet, made what he and Secretary 
Dean Rusk would term a sneak attack 
in the darkness of the night and in a 
blinding snow storm. 

General Washington's small force of 
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soldiers crossed the Delaware River in 
rowboats with muffied oars and then 
marched 9 miles to Trenton in the dark- 
ness just before dawn and attacked the 
drunken and bewildered Hessians cele- 
brating the sacred Christmas holiday. 
Their commanding officer, Colonel Rahl, 
was killed, and 2,000 well-equipped 
soldiers were captured along with artil- 
lery, muskets, ammunition, and supplies 
of food and clothing. This, American 
historians have always proudly hailed as 
a great victory and the turning point of 
our War for Independence. Evidently, 
General Westmoreland and Secretary 
Rusk by their statements would rewrite 
American history and term General 
Washington’s maneuver as a “despicable 
sneak attack.” 


SCHEDULING OF FLIGHTS AT HIGH- 
DENSITY AIRPORTS 


Mr. McINTYRE. Mr. President, the air 
traffic controllers of the FAA are now 
insisting on maintaining minimum 
standards of separation between air- 
craft arriving at and departing from the 
high-density airports of the country. 
While this action has resulted in mas- 
sive and inconvenient delays at the air- 
ports, it also spotlights the hoax the 
airlines have been perpetrating on the 
flying public. It is a condition prevalent 
at John F. Kennedy Airport in New York, 
at O’Hare Airport in Chicago, at Na- 
tional Airport in Washington, and many 
others. It is high time the situation was 
brought to public attention. 

It is only natural that the passenger 
demand for space on commercial flights 
is greatest during certain periods of the 
day—from 7 to 9 in the morning and 
from 4 to 8 in the evening. Each airline, 
to assure itself the maximum amount of 
business, schedules its flights during 
these peak hours. As just one of many 
similar cases in point, between 8:59 and 
9:01 a.m. there are some 20 airline 
flights scheduled to depart from one of 
the major eastern airports. Obviously, 
it is physically impossible to have that 
many planes take off during that period 
of time on a single runway that must 
also accommodate incoming flights. 

Inevitably, there must be delays. The 
airlines know this. The Civil Aeronautics 
Board knows it. The Federal Aviation 
Administration knows it. Everybody 
knows it but the unsuspecting airline 

er. All he knows is that he has 
bought a ticket for a flight scheduled to 
leave at 9 o’clock. He is not aware that 
passengers on 18 other planes are suffer- 
ing from the same delusion. 

This situation has been allowed to go 
on because of the unwillingness or inabil- 
ity of the Federal agencies to put an end 
to it. The FAA claims that scheduling 
comes under the jurisdiction of the CAB. 
The CAB says that to impose stricter 
scheduling practices would be to discrim- 
inate between airlines. The airlines have 
not imposed restrictions upon them- 
selves, each of them fearful of giving 
some commercial advantage to another. 

The air traffic controllers are as re- 
sponsible for the safety of passengers in 
planes as the pilots who fly them. Just 
as the pilot is the final judge as to 
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whether to take his plane into the air, so 
must the controller be the sole judge of 
all aspects of the en route and air termi- 
nal flow of traffic. His insistence on 
maintaining the prescribed legal safety 
measures has brought into sharp focus 
the total inadequacy of the present air- 
ways system in the country—the lack of 
foresight and planning on the part of the 
agencies responsible for keeping the sys- 
tem up to date. 

Mr. President, the present scheduling 
of commercial flights from major cities 
tends to overcrowd the airspace toward 
the danger point. In addition, the adver- 
tising of flight times impossible to keep is 
as false as the mislabeling of a package 
of food in a grocery store. In the sense 
that the airline passenger is a consumer, 
he, too, needs to be protected against mis- 
representation. The Nation’s air traffic 
controllers should be complimented for 
doing their part. However, the agencies 
concerned and the appropriate commit- 
tees of the Congress must also take im- 
mediate steps to assure the flying public 
that their safety and convenience will be 
protected not only today but also in avi- 
ation’s rapidly expanding future. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
I may be recognized for not more than 
17 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 


AGRICULTURAL ACT OF 1968 


Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, for more than a year the 
American farmer has had one question 
uppermost in his mind: “What is the 
future of our farm programs?” 

The answer to this question is basic 
to his planning. Farming is not the year- 
to-year business many think it to be. It 
involves investments in land, equipment, 
livestock, and other factors of produc- 
tion that can only be recovered over a 
period of years. Commitments must be 
made for the financing of these pur- 
chases, for the lease of land, and for 
other purposes. 

The proposal embodied in S. 3590, 
which is before us today, would help an- 
swer many of these questions for agri- 
culture. Briefly stated, this bill would 
extend, with some minor changes, the 
Food and Agriculture Act of 1965 for 4 
more years or through the 1973 crop- 
year. 

Many have asked about the need for 
action to extend the programs at this 
time. It has been pointed out that the 
1965 act does not expire until the end of 
the 1969 crop year. Right now, wheat 
producers in the southern Great Plains 
are preparing to plant that 1969 crop. 
Other winter wheat areas wili follow 
shortly. New plans are being made by 
producers, These involve land transac- 
tions, equipment purchases, and other 
decisions. In order to plan on an orderly 
basis, it is essential that producers be 
able to look beyond 1969. If action is not 
taken to extend these programs at this 
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time, farmers will face a very serious 
problem, By the time new legislation can 
be written next year, winter wheat pro- 
ducers will either be seeding the 1970 
crop or well along with plans for it. 

Farmers must, in fact, be able to plan 
several years in the future. This require- 
ment applies equally to the other com- 
modities included in S. 3590. The 4-year 
extension contained in this bill would 
provide some of the assurance the pro- 
ducer needs for his planning. 

I personally feel that the 1965 act was 
landmark farm legislation and deserves 
to be made permanent, just as the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act of 1938 was per- 
manent legislation and provided a 
framework for farm programs for many 
years. The 1965 act made important 
changes and marked new directions for 
farm programs for a number of com- 
modities. 

The Food and Agriculture Act of 1965 
provided the first long-term voluntary 
programs for crops such as wheat and 
cotton, Prior to this, producers were 
faced with rigid controls and marketing 
quotas. In the case of wheat, no one 
could even market his production free 
of penalty unless he had a quota and had 
kept his production within his allotment. 

Extending the present program for a 
period of years, and preferably making 
it permanent, would give the farm op- 
erators of this Nation the assurance of 
a continuing program which would 
greatly facilitate their planning. It would 
not, as many fear, deny Congress or the 
executive branch the opportunity for 
review and revision of programs as it 
became necessary. The act of 1938 has 
been amended many times, but until 
recent years always provided a basic 
structure for our farm programs. 

Farmers today are in serious economic 
difficulty. They are caught in one of the 
most savage cost-price squeezes ever to 
confront an American industry. They 
have made use of the best available tech- 
nology to improve production and to 
lower costs, but because of the nature of 
demand for most farm commodities all 
too often this has only led to expanded 
production and price depressing sur- 
pluses. 

As one example of the plight of agri- 
culture, I would like to point out that 
farm debt in the last 8 years has more 
than doubled. In 1960, it stood at $24.9 
billion. Today, it is more than $50 bil- 
lion. Too many farmers are financing 
their operations today on the basis of 
increased land values. They are drawing 
on equity established in prior years and 
looking to the future for better times. 
The many farmers I have talked with 
have said that a most necessary part 
of that future is a continuation of our 
Federal farm programs. 

I have mentioned the increase in farm 
debt and the need for future planning 
by farmers. Few, if any, farmers today 
operate on a cash basis. Credit is an in- 
dispensable tool in agriculture. Unfor- 
tunately, the current tight money situ- 
ation in this country is forcing interest 
rates for the farmer higher, thus sharply 
increasing his costs of operation. In too 
many instances, he is finding that money 
is not available at all or can be had only 
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in very limited amounts. This restric- 
tion is not solely due to the tight money. 

Lending institutions and others, such 
as businessmen selling equipment, fer- 
tilizer, seed, or other farm supplies on 
credit, now invariably use as a major 
yardstick the benefits, including pay- 
ments, available to farmers under our 
farm programs when determining their 
ability to extend credit. Banks in our 
rural areas and many other agri- 
cultural lenders are concerned that 
farm programs may be discontinued or 
drastically curtailed. 

Mr. President, the North Dakota 
Bankers Association, during their con- 
vention 2 months ago, expressed this 
concern in clear, unmistakable terms in a 
resolution calling for the prompt ex- 
tension of the Food and Agriculture Act 
of 1965. In private conversations with 
these same bankers, they express a deep 
concern for the future of the farmer and 
of rural America in general. These peo- 
ple, more than most others, are in a 
position to feel the economic pulse of 
our rural areas. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the resolution adopted by the 
North Dakota Bankers Association be 
included in the Record at the conclusion 
of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Farmers 
today represent only about 5.5 percent of 
the total population. When I came to the 
Senate in 1945 they accounted for 18 per- 
cent of our people. All too often it is as- 
sumed that because of this decline, agri- 
culture is no longer a strong force in the 
American economy. Nothing could be 
further from the truth. As a consumer 
the American farmer is a top customer 
for vast amounts of steel, rubber, petro- 
leum products, chemicals, and a great 
array of other products of American in- 
dustry. For the most part, his spending 
is done in his home community, so the 
well-being of rural American business is 
tied directly to his economic health. 

As a producer, the American farmer is 
the envy of the world. This, Mr. Presi- 
dent, is the great untold story of our day. 
He is providing the American public with 
the highest quality food the world has 
ever known, and it is costing the con- 
sumer a smaller percentage of his income 
than ever before. The American con- 
sumer is now spending only 17.5 percent 
of his disposable income for food. This, 
in itself, represents a decline of 2.5 per- 
cent since 1960. No other nation in the 
world can match this record, and few 
can even come close to it. 

It can safely be said, that this bill is 
not merely an agricultural bill. Its aim 
of assuring a continuing stable supply of 
quality farm commodities at reasonable 
prices is of vast benefit to the consumer. 
The surest way to protect the American 
consumer from food shortages and ac- 
companying high prices is to insure a 
stable farm economy. This legislation 
will help accomplish that purpose. 

S. 3590 extends, with few changes, the 
programs now in effect for wheat, cotton, 
feed grains, rice, and wool. It also con- 
tains important provisions relating to 
dairy. It continues the voluntary nature 
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of the programs which is a highly im- 
portant feature of the present programs. 

I am not entirely satisfied with the 
programs authorized with this legisla- 
tion. Present farm programs can and 
should be improved. In the case of wheat, 
I think provision should be made for a 
higher minimum, mandatory blended 
price support. There are other provisions 
which could and should be added to make 
the programs more workable and of more 
help to the producer. The only reason I 
am not offering amendments to make 
these much needed improvements is that 
I believe it would be impossible to get 
this legislation through Congress with 
such amendments added. 

However, the basic need at this time is 
for us to assure the farmers and con- 
sumers of this country and all of the in- 
dustries associated with agriculture that 
it is our clear intent to continue these 
programs. This is a must in order to 
allow the orderly progress and develop- 
ment of agriculture and to assure stable 
food prices. The 4-year extension of the 
programs contained in S. 3590 would go 
a long way toward accomplishing this 
goal. 

Wheat prices today are at the lowest 
levels in 20 years, but they would be still 
lower if it were not for the voluntary 
acreage reduction which farmers make 
under the wheat certificate program. In- 
deed, wheat farmers would be in even 
more desperate financial shape if it were 
not for the wheat certificate payments 
which are added to the meager price the 
farmers are receiving today. 

Unless action is taken to extend them, 
the present programs expire with the 
1969 crop year. If no action is taken by 
Congress, we would revert to the compul- 
sory wheat certificate program still on 
the statute books. That program would 
require approval of marketing quotas 
and rigid controls in a producer refer- 
endum. With the surpluses we have now, 
the old law would make it mandatory to 
impose very rigid controls accompanied 
by severe penalties for overplanting. 

The feed grain producer would be 
faced with a program that offered lower 
price support protection and no produc- 
tion or acreage diversion payments if the 
present law is not extended. 

Under the present feed grain program, 
about 25 million acres have been diverted 
from corn production this year. Even 
with this large acreage reduction, current 
estimates indicate we will harvest a corn 
crop of 4.5 billion bushels, the second 
largest in history. Had this additional 25 
million acres been planted, the corn pro- 
duction this year would easily have ex- 
ceeded last year’s record crop of 4.7 bil- 
lion bushels. Production of this scale 
would cause a real catastrophe through- 
out American agriculture. It is not diffi- 
cult to conceive that corn prices would 
be something less than 75 cents a bushel 
with this uncontrolled production. 

Almost everyone knowledgeable about 
the conditions in American agriculture 
will agree that low feed grain prices mean 
low cattle, hog, and other meat prices. 
Expanded feed grain production such as 
we would have in the absence of the pres- 
ent feed grain program would unques- 
tionably result in expanded meat produc- 
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tion. The resultant low prices would be 
a body blow to American farm income. 

One feature of this legislation we often 
tend to overlook is the wool program. 
This program has been developed over 
the years in an effort to stabilize domestic 
prices and insure the survival of a do- 
mestic wool industry. S. 3590 would ex- 
tend the provisions of the wool program 
for an additional 4 years. 

Mr. PEARSON. Mr, President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. I yield. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER The Sen- 
ator’s time has expired. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr, President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senator 
from North Dakota may have 5 addi- 
tional minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. PEARSON, Would the Senator 
prefer to yield for a question at this time, 
or would he rather finish his prepared 
statement? 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Perhaps 
it would be better to finish my statement. 

Critics have argued that those pro- 
grams have failed the farmer and the 
Nation and should be discontinued. I 
will not deny that farmers are not well 
off today. I will not accept, however, the 
argument that this is all the fault of 
our farm programs. The inflationary 
spiral that has hit our economy in the 
last few years is at the heart of much 
of the problem. The price of everything 
the farmer must buy has risen—his 
prices have not. The prices for most farm 
commodities today are lower than they 
were 20 years ago. 

When the voluntary wheat certificate 
program in the 1965 act was written, we 
included a provision which I offered re- 
quiring that the minimum blended price 
support—the price support loan plus 
wheat certificate payments—be no less 
than 81.84% per bushel, this provision 
to apply only whenever the national 
acreage allotment was less than 50 mil- 
lion acres, 

For the 1966 crop year, $1.8414 per 
bushel was the blend price support level. 
Because of greatly expanded acreage, 
the 1967 level fell to about $1.73 per 
bushel. The blended price support for the 
1968 crop which is now being harvested 
will be about $1.77. Because the national 
wheat acreage allotment for 1969 has 
again been reduced to below the 50 mil- 
lion acre level, the mandatory provisions 
I had inserted in the 1965 act will again 
be in effect. This means there will be a 
mandatory minimum blended price sup- 
port of $1.84% per bushel in effect. 

Unwise administrative actions taken 
under these programs have hurt the pro- 
ducer badly. I would hope that these 
errors would be avoided in the future and 
I call on the present and future Secre- 
taries of Agriculture to weigh carefully 
the impact any decision they make 
might have on farm income. 

I think the best example of unwise ad- 
ministrative action can be found in the 
32-percent expansion of the wheat 
acreage allotments for the 1967 crop- 
year which just ended. Allotments for 
that year were increased twice or a total 
of 32 percent over the 1966 level. This 
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action was taken in response to panic 
stories that we were about to run out 
of wheat. People were led to believe that 
we would not have enough wheat to meet 
domestic needs plus exports, Nothing 
could have been further from the truth 
and I cautioned the Secretary of Agri- 
culture on this before he announced the 
last acreage increase. 

The wheat producer is still paying the 
price for that action. Wheat prices today 
are at depression levels. If it had not been 
for the wheat certificate payments they 
receive for their participation in the 
wheat program, many more farmers 
would be out of business today. 

Mr. President, I do feel that improve- 
ments can and must be made in our farm 
programs. At the same time, however, I 
strongly feel that the extension of our 
existing programs as proposed in S. 3590 
will provide farmers with the necessary 
basis for planning their future opera- 
tions with some assurance of the prices 
and income they will receive for their 
products. 

We will not, by enacting this legisla- 
tion, close the door on future congres- 
sional review and improvement of the 
program. We must assure the producer of 
the most basic commodities—food and 
fiber—that we intend to continue mean- 
ingful and helpful programs for his bene- 
fit and for the benefit of the American 
consumer. 

Mr. President, most of the farm orga- 
nizations and commodity groups in this 
country are in support of this legisla- 
tion. The list of those who support it 
includes the Farmers Union, the National 
Farmers Organization, the Grange, the 
National Association of Wheat Growers, 
the Midcontinent Farmers Association, 
the National Corn Growers Association, 
the National Wool Growers Association, 
the National Milk Producers Federation, 
the National Cotton Council, the Na- 
tional Livestock Feeders Association, and 
the Grain Sorghum Producers Associa- 
tion. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I urge as 
strongly as possible that S. 3590 be passed 
without delay. 

ExHIBIT 1 
RESOLUTION 1 
(By the North Dakota Bankers Association, 

83d annual convention, May 15-17, 1968) 

Whereas, the prices of most farm com- 
modities are lower today than they were 20 
years ago; and 

Whereas, inflation has steadily and sharply 
increased the costs of all farm and ranch 
operations; and 

` Whereas, excessive and rising imports of 
key agriculture commodities have caused and 
are causing severe economic damage to Amer- 
ican agriculture; and 

Whereas, federal interest rates are the 
highest in 60 years and the nation’s 3.5 mil- 
lion farmers are now indebted for more than 
50 billion dollars; and 

Whereas, agriculture is a larger purchaser 
of industrial goods than any other segment 
of our economy, it cannot be ignored that 


this most important of all North Dakota in- 
dustries is facing critical economic problems; 

Now, therefore, be it resolved that the 
North Dakota Bankers Association does now 
urge the Federal Government to take all pos- 
sible action to alleviate the depressed condi- 
tion of agriculture. Prompt extension of the 
price support programs contained in the Food 
and Agriculture Act of 1965 would remove 
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a major element of uncertainty facing farm- 
ers today. We would also urge Congress to 
take the necessary steps to reduce Federal 
spending—the primary cause of the current 
inflation and high interest rates. We further 
call for immediate Federal action to curb 
excessive imports of those agricultural com- 
modities which we already produce in great 
abundance in instances where these imports 
are economically damaging to the American 
agriculture economy. 


Mr. PEARSON. Mr, President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. I yield. 

Mr. PEARSON. Mr. President, the 
Senator makes the excellent point that 
farming is a year-to-year basis and must 
be planned on the same terms. The Sen- 
ator also expresses general approval of 
the Agricultural Act of 1965. With refer- 
ence to the fact that the House passed 
this act for a single year—expressing 
therein, I suppose, a general dissatis- 
faction with the plan and a recognition 
that although it expires next year, some 
extension must be made and feeling, I 
also assume, that a new administration, 
whether Democratic or Republican, 
should have an opportunity to take a 
new look at this plan—although the Sen- 
ator has made the point well about ex- 
tending this for 4 years or perhaps mak- 
ing it permanent with amendment, I 
wonder how the Senator would feel if an 
amendment were offered today to extend 
it for 2 years or perhaps even go along 
with the House proposal of 1 year. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, I realize that Members of the 
House who are friends of the farmers 
have a problem in getting a l-year ex- 
tension or more. However, I hope that 
the Senate will extend it for 4 years or 
3 years, and perhaps in conference we 
can get 2 years or might have it extended 
for only 1 year. 

One year is a very short period for the 
farmers to plan. Farmers do not know 
what the makeup of the new Congress 
will be and whether they would extend 
programs at all. 

All of the uncertainty involved is the 
reason why farmers need and deserve 
more than a 1-year extension. 

Mr. PEARSON. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield further, I appreciate 
the point that even though this were to 
be extended for 4 years, amendments 
can be offered to improve the program, 
although certainty is required. Even 
though we extend it for 4 years, we real- 
ize that there is no guarantee that a new 
Congress with a different disposition 
might very well come back and change 
the whole program in a radical way. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. The 
Senator is right. The next Congress 
could repeal it. 

Mr. PEARSON. The Senator thinks 
that 2 years would be too short a period, 
given the very practical consideration of 
having to bargain with the House. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. I think 
the next administration would want 
more than 1 year to look into the prob- 
lem and to come up with new legislation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I be permitted 
to continue for 1 minute. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I com- 
mend the distinguished Senator from 
North Dakota for the very excellent 
statement he has made in behalf of the 
farmers of our Nation, The farmers of 
our Nation are very fortunate in having 
this great champion of agriculture as a 
Member of the Senate. The wheat grow- 
ers particularly appreciate his great ef- 
forts in their behalf during the past 
years. It has been my privilege to be 
associated with the Senator in many of 
these programs. It should be stated that 
the wheat prices today would not be 
what they are had it not been for the 
amendments offered by the distinguished 
Senator from North Dakota in the legis- 
lation we have enacted during the past 
years. 

When one realizes that wheat parity 
is $2.63 a bushel and the loan rate is 
$1.25 a bushel and that for 40 percent of 
the domestically consumed wheat we get 
a certificate, which this year is valued at 
$1.38, we should realize that the distin- 
guished Senator from North Dakota is 
largely responsible for this. 

I commend the Senator for his con- 
tinued and dedicated service in behalf 
of agriculture. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, I thank my friend, the Sena- 
tor from Kansas. The Senator gives me 
far more credit than I deserve. 

In all the years that the Senator from 
Kansas has been here, he has been a 
champion of all farmers and especially 
of the wheat farmers. The State of Kan- 
sas is the major wheat-producing State. 
Kansas farmers and all the farmers of 
this Nation will sorely miss him when he 
retires at the end of this session. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
join in the remarks made by the Sena- 
tor from Kansas about our distinguished 
colleague, the Senator from North Da- 
kota. I do not think that the Senator 
from Kansas said enough. If he were not 
a modest man he would have said a great 
deal more. 

Mr. CARLSON. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Regardless of which 
side of the aisle we are on, when it comes 
to the plight of the farmers and their 
need for legislation, we always look to 
the distinguished Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. Young], who has been in 
the forefront throughout this battle and 
leading the fight in the 24 or 25 years 
that he has been a Member of Congress. 
He has been furnishing sound advice for 
his colleagues to follow. The Senator 
from North Dakota has been working 
night and day with might and main to 
help not only the farmers of North Da- 
kota but also the farmers throughout the 
Great Plains region and throughout the 
Nation. 

I commend the Senator for being such 
a distinguished Senator and the finest 
friend the farmers could have. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. I thank 
the distinguished and highly respected 
majority leader for his kind words. No 
one in this Senate is a better friend of 
agriculture than he. 


as ee ee lll 
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Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. I yield. 

Mr, COOPER. Mr. President, I have 
listened, as always, with profit to the 
speech of the Senator from North 
Dakota. 

I had the opportunity to serve on the 
committee with him for 7 years. The 
members of the committee on both sides 
of the aisle, Republicans and Democrats, 
always looked to the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. Younc] and the Senator 
from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN] for guidance, 
and we have valued the advice of the 
Senator from Kansas [Mr. CARLSON]. 

My State is one of the few remaining 
States which is primarily an agricultural 
State. While we do not have the large 
production of the basic crops, wheat, 
corn, cotton, and rice that other States 
have, yet, we do, with the exception of 
rice, produce all of these crops, even a 
very superior cotton. Tobacco, livestock, 
dairying, feed grains, contribute to our 
agricultural economy. 

It is a varied agricultural economy of 
which we are proud, produced by a pro- 
gressive and fine farm population, The 
Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Youne] 
has been a leader in the entire field of 
agriculture. He has contributed to the 
development of all the farm programs 
and particularly he has been concerned 
with the wheat program, so important to 
his State, and always he has had under- 
standing of the smaller States and their 
agricultural problems such as those of 
my State, Kentucky. 

I voice my appreciation for his help- 
fulness to Kentucky and to the other 
farming areas of our country. 

As the Senator said so well—service 
here—great changes have taken place in 
agriculture. 

When I served in the Senate for 2 
years, in 1947-48, debate upon the agri- 
cultural bills was participated in by 
almost all Members represented larger 
farm populations. Today there are fewer 
farmers and there is greater emphasis on 
urban problems, which is all to the good. 
But we must not forget the importance— 
the basic importance of agriculture. 

It is more difficult today to present to 
the Congress and to the country the 
problems of the farmer. The Senator 
from North Dakota nevertheless has 
been able to present the problems of 
agriculture successfully and fairly 
throughout all the years of his service. 

I know there is controversy over the 
extension of the pending bill. I agree with 
the Senator from North Dakota that if 
we do not extend these programs our 
farm population will be left in such doubt 
about their future that it will be un- 
settling for agriculture. 

There is always a conflict about prices. 
Some want lower prices for farm com- 
modities. But our farmers are getting a 
pretty low price, below parity in many 
cases, and paying higher prices. If these 

programs were turned loose, overproduc- 
tion would follow, and we could fall back 
into the situation we experienced after 
World War I, with its disastrous impact 
upon business in our communities, upon 
banking, and upon our whole economy. 

I believe it is correct—and I think the 
Senator said so—that while some people 


believe agriculture is diminishing in im- 
portance, it is still the largest enter- 
prise in our country. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. The 
Senator is correct. It has the greatest 
purchasing power of any segment of our 
economy. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, the re- 
lationship of the export of agricultural 
products to our balance of payments is 
of vast importance to our country. I 
do not believe many realize that it is 
agricultural export of our country 
which is the largest factor for our favor- 
able balance of trade. If agricultural ex- 
ports are not sustained, our unfavorable 
balance of payments would be worsened. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. The 
Senator is correct. The dollar exports 
are around $6 billion a year. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I note 
on page 3 of the report, the next to the 
last paragraph, provides a very short 
but excellent statement upon the rela- 
tionship of agricultural exports to our 
balance-of-payments problem. 

With the Senator’s consent, I ask 
unanimous consent that that paragraph 
be printed at this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the para- 
graph was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Since fiscal year 1960, total agricultural 
exports have risen from $4.5 to $6.8 billion 
in fiscal year 1967. Within this total, com- 
mercial exports (that is dollar sales) in- 
creased 62 percent—from $3.2 billion to $5.2 
billion. Preliminary estimates for fiscal year 
1968—a year marked by very strong compe- 
tition in world markets—indicate U.S. agri- 
cultural exports will total $6.4 billion of 
which nearly $5 billion are commercial sales. 
American farmers now have an export out- 
let for over one-half of their wheat produc- 
tion; two-thirds of the annual milled rice 
production; a third or more of their grain 
sorghums, soybeans, cotton and tobacco; 
over a fourth of their flaxseed and nearly a 
fourth of their corn crop. 


Mr. COOPER, Mr. President, with ref- 
erence to the question of the extension 
of time, I have listened to the statement 
of the distinguished Senator from 
Kansas who also represents one of the 
greatest farm States. 

I would look upon a time of 2 years 
with favor, but, as the Senator from 
North Dakota has said, unless there is 
flexibility on the part of the Senate con- 
ferees, 2 years may not be achieved. I 
would hope that someone would offer 
an amendment to make it 3 years or 2 
years. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, I appreciate the kind words 
of the Senator from Kentucky. I have 
enjoyed working with him in the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry, and 
his views and mine through all those 
years have been almost identical. I be- 
lieve it is true that most farmers, from 
one end of the country to the other, 
have much the same views. This is not 
always true of farm leaders. My friend 
from Kentucky has always been a pow- 
erful voice for the farmers of this Nation. 


STUDENT EXCHANGE PROGRAM 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, Sen- 
ator FULBRIGHT is in his home State of 
Arkansas and has asked me to bring to 
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the attention of the Senate certain cor- 
respondence concerning appropriations 
for the implementation of the Fulbright- 
Hays Act in Latin America. In his behalf, 
therefore, I ask unanimous consent that 
a letter dated July 16, addressed to Sen- 
ator FULBRIGHT by the Committee of 
Former Fulbright Scholars, and a letter 
dated July 16, which the committee 
addressed to Senator HAYDEN, be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the corre- 
spondence was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


CoMMITTEE OF FORMER FULBRIGHT 
SCHOLARS TO LATIN AMERICA 
Washington, D.C., July 16. 1968. 
Hon. J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT, 
New Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR FULBRIGHT: As the indi- 
vidual who inspired and is most responsible 
for the enactment of the Fulbright-Hays 
Act, we, the Committee of Former Fulbright 
Scholars to Latin America, have sent you a 
copy of our letter to Senator Carl Hayden, 
Chairman of the Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee. 

In that letter, we have expressed our real 
concern for the future of the Fulbright-Hays 
program for United States grantees in Latin 
America because of the House Appropria- 
tions Committee’s tremendous reduction in 
the proposed appropriation for the Mutual 
Educational and Cultural Exchange Act of 
1961, as amended, through H.R. 17522, which 
directly finances the Fulbright-Hays program 
in Latin America. 

Since the Senate Appropriation Commit- 
tee’s hearings on this bill finished before we 
could submit our letter to the Committee's 
consideration, it is impossible to have this 
correspondence read into the official record 
of committee hearings on H.R. 17522. There- 
fore, we respectfully request you to have this 
correspondence printed in the Congressional 
Record. 


Thank you very much for your kind at- 
tention. 


Coordinators of the Committee of Former 
Fulbright Scholars to Latin America. 
COMMITTEE OF FORMER FULBRIGHT 
SCHOLARS TO LATIN AMERICA, 
Washington, D.C. July 16, 1698. 
Hon. CARL HAYDEN, 
Chairman, Senate Committee on Appropria- 
tions, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR HAYDEN: As the Senate 
Committee on Appropriations is presently 
considering H.R. 17522, we, the Committee 
of Former Fulbright Scholars to Latin 
America, would like to take this opportunity 
to express our deep concern over the $14,- 
862,000. reduction in the proposed appro- 
priation for the Mutual Educational and 
Cultural Exchange Act of 1961, as amended, 
which directly finances the operations of 
Pulbright-Hays Act, Public Law 87-256, in 
Latin America. 

We do not concur with, nor consider 
prudent, the House Appropriations Commit- 
tee’s stated reasons for so drastically re- 
ducing this appropriation, nor do we be- 
lieve that the present financial situation 
truly necessitates such a tremendous cut 
in funds. The consequence of this action, 
if sustained by your Committee, will 
threaten the existence of the Fulbright- 
Hays Study Grant Program in Latin America. 
We would like to indicate our vigorous sup- 
port for the Fulbright program in Latin 
America and strongly urge its continuation 
for the following reasons: 

Over the years, the United States has 
become increasingly aware of the outstand- 
ing problems confronting the Latin Ameri- 
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ean countries in their role as developing 
nations, This understanding has led the 
United States to commit its resources and 
technical assistance programs to further the 
development of this area. The peaceful and 
democratic evolution of these neighboring 
nations is vital to our nation and the hemi- 
sphere’s security. Today, Latin America is 
in an era of unprecedented change, and the 
United States needs, more than ever, a new 
and growing body of American citizens with 
expertise in Latin American affairs. 

It was precisely in view of the urgency of 
this situation that a special and completely 
new educational and cultural exchange pro- 
gram was created for this area under the au- 
thority of the Fulbright-Hays Act. The se- 
lection process for the grantees introduced 
novel techniques. For the first time in an 
educational program actively supported and 
financed by the Government of the United 
States, outstanding figures from the aca- 
demic community became directly involved 
in this process. Traveling across the country 
or as members of regional panels, they in- 
terviewed the applicants to ascertain and 
probe their understanding of the complex 
problems they would surely face in a host 
nation and to test their fluency in Spanish 
or Portuguese. As a result of this careful 
screening, it was felt that the new grantees 
were among the most qualified and articulate 
students ever to represent the United States 
abroad. In 1965, the general Fulbright-Hays 
Study Grant Program was introduced to the 
Latin American area. 

In the long run, we are confident that the 
program will continue to produce a core of 
knowledgeable and concerned Americans at- 
tuned and sensitive to the problems of Latin 
America. Virtually all of us who have re- 
turned from our host nations have a keener 
appreciation and greater insight into the 
complex nature of these problems and with 
a firm personal commitment to work toward 
greater mutual understanding. Furthermore, 
a great majority of returning grantees have 
distinguished themselves in various fields of 
public endeavor or returned to the academic 
community where their valuable first-hand 
knowledge of Latin America will assure a 
continuing contribution to a new and vital 
body of literature on that area. 

In the host country, the Fulbright student 
enjoys a unique position. Unlike other offi- 
cial United States personnel, the grantee is 
free of any forma] institutional identification 
and thus is able to integrate more fully 
into Latin American society on a person-to- 
person basis. Working and associating freely 
in the traditionally anti-American univer- 
sities, he has perhaps a singular opportunity 
to establish a meaningful dialogue with fel- 
low students and future national leaders 
concerning problems of mutual interest and 
misunderstanding. He participates in de- 
bates, seminars, lectures, and round-table 
discussions. He is, in fact, a source of in- 
formation on every aspect of American life. 
Such daily contact invariably promotes mu- 
tual understanding. The Fulbright Exchange 
Program in Latin America is the only gov- 
ernment program structured with this goal 
in mind. Without being an official part of 
the Alliance for Progress, we nonetheless 
serye as an unofficial Alliance for Under- 
standing. 

Yet, despite the long-range benefits and 
recognized success of the program, the con- 
tinuation of the Fulbright-Hays activities 
for American exchange scholars in Latin 
America has been threatened since its in- 
ception by a chronic lack of adequate financ- 
ing. The result of this lack of funds has 
led to a gradual reduction in the number 
of grantees over the years. For example, in 
the first year of the general program in Latin 
America, 1965-66, 117 United States students 
were sent to the various republics; in 1966— 
67, 105; in 1967-68, 72; and in the current 
academic year, 1968-69, only 60. This repre- 
sents a reduction of slightly less than 
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100% in the number of American grantees 
over a 4 year period. A more cogent and 
substantial case in point is the gradual re- 
duction of United States grantees to the 
Republic of Uruguay. In 1965-66, 10 Amer- 
ican scholars were sent to Uruguay; in 1966- 
67, 8; in 1967-68, 3; and this year, 1968-69, 
only 2 grantees are in Uruguay. In four 
years, the number of grantees has been re- 
duced 500%. In addition, a similar pattern 
of reduction has occurred in many other 
participating nations. 

While the Latin American Fulbright Ex- 
change Program for American students has 
been cut regularly, its European counter- 
part has virtually remained unscathed. Over 
the same four year period, 1965-68, the num- 
ber of United States grantees sent to Europe 
has remained stable, around 600 annually. 
In the current academic year, ten times as 
many United States students will be going to 
Europe under the Fulbright program as 
those to South America with similar grants. 

Moreover, this policy of gradual reduction 
has considerably aggravated the already dis- 
torted ratio of Latin American students, who 
come to the United States with Fulbright 
aid, to American grantees going to Latin 
America. While the total number of United 
States scholars has been cut from 117 to 60, 
the number of Latin Americans coming to 
the United States with Fulbright assistance 
has remained relatively constant over the 
past three years. Since 1966, an average of 
445 Latin American students have received 
Fulbright aid annually. In the present 
academic year, there are seven times the 
number of Latin American students receiv- 
ing scholarship assistance under this pro- 
gram as American students with similar 
grants in the Latin American republics. This 
figure becomes more astounding when com- 
pared to the mere 25% differential in the 
number of European students who receive 
Fulbright financial support, around 800 for 
the past four years, to study in America to 
United States grantees going to Europe. 
Furthermore, whereas the projected cost of 
the United States participation in the Ful- 
bright program to Latin America is less than 
$250,000. This year, the equivalent program 
for Latin American students will be around 
$1,250,000. 

The simple fact is that there are not 
enough grantees presently to make the pro- 
gram truly worthwhile. To continue the Ful- 
bright program for American scholars at the 
current level or to reduce it even further 
destroys the program’s efficacy and direct- 
ly contradicts the intent of Congress as stated 
in the Fulbright-Hays Act. 

It is our strong belief that if the Fulbright- 
Hays program is to function properly, as en- 
visioned by the Congress and stated in the 
Act, the number of American grantees must 
be increased to an adequate and realistic 
level, or at least 100 scholars to the Latin 
American nations annually. This would nec- 
essarily require the restoration of funds to be 
appropriated for the Mutual Educational and 
Cultural Exchange Act of 1961, as amended, 
through H.R. 17522. Surely, the relatively 
small cost of this program, less than $250,000. 
this academic year, to the Nation in view of 
its high purpose and real success merits its 
continuation and the support of the Con- 
gress. We therefore urge the Senate Com- 
mittee on Appropriations to report H.R. 17522 
with the additonal $5,000,000, requested by 
the Department of State for the Mutual 
Educational and Cultural Exchange Act of 
1961, as amended. 

Those of us who have returned from Latin 
America as Fulbright Scholars thank you 
for your Kind consideration. 

Alfred Webre, Coordinator, Fla. Uruguay 
67. 

Robert Goldman, 
Uruguay 67. 

Roger Glass, Coordinator. N.Y. Argentina 
"67. 


Coordinator. Wash. 
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Karen Withka, N.J., Uruguay 66. 
Marc Heilweil, N.Y., Colombia 67. 
Merle Thompson, Ill., Peru 66. 
Susan Brown, N.Y., Mexico ’67. 
Edward Seaton, Ky., Ecuador 65. 
Dotty Hindels, N.Y., Chile 67. 
Charles Morgan, Calif., Chile, 66. 
Danel Youra, Wis., Argentina 67. 
Carolyn Sugg, Mo., Chile 66. 
Barbara Derrick, N.Y., Colombia 67. 
Lanny Sinkin, Tex., Venezuela '67. 
Gene Muller, Neb., Argentina 65. 
Gus Valdez, Tex., Argentina 67. 
Eliz. Hirschman, Mass., Peru 67. 
Anthony Boni, Pa., Argentina '66. 


PROFESSOR MORTON: PROGUAR- 
ANTEED WORK; ANTIGUARAN- 
TEED INCOME 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, Pro- 
fessor Walter Morton, of the University 
of Wisconsin, is both an eminent econ- 
omist and a very practical man. Recently 
he wrote the Capital Times, of Madison, 
to express his views in opposition to a 
negative income tax and in favor of guar- 
anteed employment. 

His letter concisely and persuasively 
summarizes a viewpoint now predomi- 
nant, according to recent Gallup polls 
in the American public. 

This is a view on a subject that will be 
very much front and center in congres- 
sional controversy in the next few years. 
I ask unanimous consent that Professor 
Morton’s letter be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

MORTON QUOTES LABOR ON WORK 

Mapison, June 21.—Apropos the recent dis- 
cussion of the Negative Income Tax, some of 
your readers may be interested in the atti- 
tude of the AFL-CIO on the relation be- 
tween jobs and income. 

In the June, 1968, issue of the Federation- 
ist, Elisabeth Wickenden writes as follows: 

Commenting on the idea that work is su- 
perfluous she says: “At the present time, it 
is consistent neither with technological re- 
alities nor most people’s wishes. It seems an 
absurdity to talk about work as obsolescent 
when we have not enough houses, schools, 
hospitals, cultural centers, parks and play- 
grounds; when we lack teachers, nurses, li- 
brarians, social workers, youth leaders, day 
care for children, social centers for the aged, 
homemakers for the ill and handicapped, 
doctors, lawyers, merchants, chiefs; when our 
streams and our air are polluted, our parks 
neglected, our highways and airways cor- 
rupted by commercialism and our choices for 
enriching our spare time similarly con- 
stricted.” 

“Work still offers for most people the most 
satisfying sense of identity and achievement, 
the most acceptable source of current and 
deferred income.” 

Commenting upon the negative income tax 
as an inadequate measure she says: “The 
family head suddenly confronted by catas- 
trophe” . . . needs a single source of help. 
He doesn’t need an internal revenue agent 
or an income based on his past year’s de- 
ficiency but immediate help which is both 
personal and monetary.” 

In the same issue President George Meany, 
AFL-CIO says: “In our work-oriented society 
the major solution to unemployment, under- 
employment and most poverty is the oppor- 
tunity for a regular job at decent wages.” 
He then points out the economic truth that 
a man who works for a living (in contrast 
to one who is paid for loafing) produces the 
product that he consumes and is no burden 
on society. “Employing the unemployed is 
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in an important sense, almost costless. The 
unemployed consume; they do not produce. 
To provide them meaningful jobs increases 
not only their income but that of society. 
Much of the work that needs doing calls 
only for limited skills and minor amounts 
of training. 

Working people want to work and get paid 
for it. They do not want subsidized indolence. 

WALTER A. MORTON. 


HUBERT HUMPHREY’S FOREIGN 
POLICY POSITION 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, HUBERT 
Humpurey is succeeding in doing what 
some of his critics said he could not do. 
He has staked out his own foreign policy 
position with a major statement that 
puts forth guideposts for the next era 
in American foreign policy. 

The statement is, as the Evening Star 
observed editorially last night, a credit 
both to the man himself and his firm 
grasp of political realities. 

It makes eminent sense in calling for 
a shift in our approach to the Commu- 
nists, including those in China, so as to 
promote a true community of nations 
and draw even the mainland Chinese into 
that community. 

The statement of the Vice President 
calls for continued foreign aid. It calls 
for meeting our commitments toward the 
security of other nations, but with the 
firm insistence that those countries have 
the support of their people. 

Mr. President, the Star does well to 
laud this statement. Its editorial ex- 
presses the hope that Vice President 
Humpurey will, during the campaign 
ahead, provide additional detail on his 
proposals. I am sure he will, just as I 
am sure he will continue to display the 
independence and good sense the Star 
finds so appealing in this major foreign 
policy statement. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Star’s editorial be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A HUMPHREY FOREIGN POLICY 

The presidential campaign oratory so far, 
to the extent that it touched foreign affairs, 
has focused mainly on the Vietnam War. 
This is natural. But it hardly aids the pub- 
lic in the selection of a leader at this critical 
hour in the nation’s history. 

Into this void, Vice President Humphrey, 
seeking to establish himself as his own man, 
has just issued what his campaign head- 
quarters describes as a “major, far-reaching 
foreign policy statement.” It is all of that, 
and meticulously drafted too. In The Star's 
view, moreover, it is a first rate statement— 
both for what it says, and what it doesn’t say. 

The Vice President could have assuaged 
vocal elements within the Democratic Party 
by calling for a return to fortress America. 
That he did not is a credit both to the man 
himself and his firm grasp of political reali. 
ties. No one would believe that this proven 
internationalist would have the United 
States opt out of world affairs—whatever that 
might mean. 

Now for what he did say. Humphrey has 
done no less than set forth suggested guide- 
posts for “the next era in American foreign 
policy.” They include (1) a shift in our ap- 
proach to the Communist World from “con- 
frontation and containment to... recon- 
ciliation and peaceful engagement,” (2) a 
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top priority focus on improving relations 
with Western Europe, Eastern Europe, and 
the Soviet Union, and (3) positive encour- 
agement to Communist China to become a 
“responsible, participating member of the 
community of nations.” In the developing 
world, Humphrey would fulfill existing secu- 
rity commitments, but with the firm in- 
sistence that “any threatened country” have 
“the support of the people.” At the same 
time, he would build for the future, calling 
for “a steady increase rather than a decrease 
in the amount of aid we make available.” 
Finally, the Vice President would have Con- 
gress and the people play a greater role in 
shaping this country’s foreign policy. 

All these proposals make eminent sense, 
insofar as Humphrey spells them out. The 
Vice President would do well to provide ad- 
ditional detail as the campaign progresses. 

For now, it is enough to note the fac 
that the Vice President has succeeded in 
staking out his own foreign policy position. 
We hope that his future statements so aptly 
combine independence with sense. 


NSA PRESIDENT EXPLAINS WHAT 
STUDENTS WANT 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, the gen- 
eration gap, as we all know, is the most 
recent addition to an ever-growing list 
of social and strategic shortcomings 
which have been singled out for popular 
attention in recent years. Without sug- 
gesting that the distance between gen- 
erations is a new problem, or one that 
lends itself to a final solution, I would 
like to make reference to a statement 
which goes a long way to clarify the is- 
sues which are separating the old and 
the young today. 

Mr. Edward Schwartz, president of the 
National Student Association, has writ- 
ten a statement entitled “What Students 
Want,” published in the June issue of the 
Progressive. Mr. Schwartz puts student 
activism in the context of the social 
paradox which the younger generation 
has been forced to face, that of taking 
responsible action in a mass society which 
discourages individually and personal 
experimentation. 

Mr. Schwartz explains the goals and 
the purposes of the student movement 
with patience and care, and his state- 
ment should be required reading for 
those who are confused or distressed by 
the drift of that movement in recent 
months. Accordingly, I ask unanimous 
consent that this informative article be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From Progressive, June 1968] 
WHAT STUDENTS WANT 
(By Edward Schwartz) 

At almost every gathering of elders to 
which I am invited to speak there is one dis- 
consolate listener who poses the question, 
“What do you students want, anyway?” The 


images which flash before the questioner’s 
mind as he reads of student protest and stu- 
dent power are those of anarchy, promiscuity, 
and subversion sweeping the land, and the 
strategic response which seems to excite his 
allegiance is that involving massive retalia- 
tion against uppity kids in defense of 
parental hegemony over their affairs. 
Recent events at Columbia University and 
elsewhere have added substance for those 
who raise these images. Yet a fair and far- 
sighted appraisal of what students are driv- 
ing at must encompass not only the broad 
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spectrum of the style of student activism— 
demonstrations, stridency, eccentricity—but 
also the content of their protest. Such an ap- 
praisal must also include such creative ac- 
tivities as the “Keep Clean for Gene” move- 
ment which has had a measurably construc- 
tive impact on the nation’s political 
direction. 

What do students want? Or, more precisely, 
what does the first postwar, post-depression, 
post-television, post-technology, post-bomb, 
post-space generation want? Understanding 
the context in which we move is critical to 
understanding our present needs. We have 
been weaned on two paradoxes: Our afflu- 
ence enables us to assume less responsibility 
for our lives than did our parents for theirs 
in the Depression, but our freedom encour- 
ages us to demand more responsibility; the 
questions which are the most critical to our 
lives, to the lives of all people, are those over 
which individual men in a mass society can 
exercise little control. The attempt to resolve 
these paradoxes—of obtaining responsibility 
in a context of freedom; of asserting power 
in a climate of powerlessness—has been the 
central thrust of all major student move- 
ments. 

There is no single student resolution of 
the paradoxes. The student community in- 
cludes many factions, not the least of which 
is the familiar apathetic middle. Yet within 
the framework of the paradoxes, certain 
questions emerge; their answers become the 
fabric of some generational consensus. The 
questions are not unfamiliar: 

Frsr, what is the attitude of the culture 
toward us? 

SeconD, what are the most useful relation- 
ships which we can develop between our- 
selves and our institutions—family, school, 
peer group? 

THmRD, what role can we students play in 
social and political affairs? 

In general, the questions reflect a desire 
to expand personal and collective power. How 
this is expressed, however, varies with the 
question. 

To begin, how do our elders relate to us? 
If there is anything which unites students 
of all persuasions, it is the college admin- 
istrator or public official who challenges the 
sense, the responsibility, the interest, or the 
ability of the student himself. I have seen 
college presidents whose political positions 
were in substantial agreement with those of 
a student body lose all support from stu- 
dents simply because they talked down to 
them, or tried to pander to them, or refused 
to listen to them, or told them to stay in 
their dormitory rooms and keep quiet. Con- 
versely, I have seen administrators whose 
public and political positions differed mark- 
edly from those of their students win enor- 
mous student support by demonstrating a 
willingness to take students seriously, to 
listen to their demands, to present clear 
statements of disagreement, to convey a 
sense that they were trying to learn from 
what the students are saying. 

In either case, more than a question of 
style is involved; it is a matter of attitude. 
A society which worships youth inevitably 
will produce people who are afraid of the 
young—afraid of not “making it” with the 
young. The rest is defense—assertions of 
legal authority, polemical attacks on irre- 
sponsibility, snide references to appearance 
and dress; or, as often, feeble attempts to 
ingratiate, to play Boy Scout leader, to use 
“hip” language which the elder does not 
really understand. When a student en- 
counters either specimen of elder, he turns 
himself off. If the elder is a tyrant, he spawns 
a revolution; if he becomes a boy scout 
leader, he is ridiculed. 

Students, the saying goes, are people, and 
they want to be treated as such, not as 
“niggers,” or even as that wonderful Negro 
couple who just moved in down the street. 
The elders who “make it” with students are 
those without hang-ups in dealing with 
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them, those who look upon a student as a 
potential friend and who are willing to open 
relationships with students on that basis. 

This notion is particularly relevant to the 
current debate on student-faculty relations 
within the academic setting. It seems to be 
assumed by their mentors that students want 
every professor in the classroom to be a mas- 
terful orator, with all the latest rhetorical 
tools at his disposal, to provide an inspira- 
tional polemic at every session. This is not 
the case. Students are aware of the fact 
that professors have different skills in lec- 
turing and that not every professor can be a 
Demosthenes. 

What they do expect, however, is that some 
sense of the scholar’s enthusiasm for his 
subject be transmitted in the particular way 
in which the individual teacher is capable 
of presenting it. When professors read ver- 
batim from ancient lecture notes, or when 
they refuse to discuss material with their 
students, they reinforce an impression that 
while the professor may care deeply about 
his subject, he does not care about his stu- 
dents. Rightfully, students wonder why peo- 
ple who do not enjoy teaching end up as 
teachers. 

The same can be said of student feelings 
about their administrators. There are cer- 
tain deans who seem to derive some sort of 
perverse satisfaction from enforcing rigid 
social rules completely out of tune with stu- 
dent sentiment. To many students, the deans 
seem to have taken their jobs precisely to 
fill this role. There are others in college 
administrations whose counseling reads like 
a soliloquy of Polonius, These administrators 
are accorded the disrespect which they so 
richly deserve. 

The deans who win student respect are 
those who reflect a willingness to move with 
the times, who possess a sophisticated un- 
derstanding of the emotional and psychologi- 
cal needs of students, and whose counseling 
relationships with students involve trying 
to figure out the direction which they them- 
selves want to take before offering students 
advice on appropriate ways to move. 

Most students do not view “education” as 
being simply the time spent memorizing 
somebody’s lectures for an exam, The period 
between eighteen and twenty-three years is 
fundamentally a time of clarifying who we 
are, how we behave, what our relationship is 
to other people, what kinds of responsibility 
we can handle, what our functional roles can 
and will be. Classrooms, at best, are resource 
banks for this exploration—centers to ob- 
tain information; to learn tools of evaluation; 
to reflect on what others have said about the 
inherent qualities of nature, man, and 
society. 

Yet the process of integration, of develop- 
ing selfhood, is the critical process, and we 
feel that this can proceed only in a climate 
of personal testing. The university may be a 
special sort of community, but it is, none- 
theless, a community, and we like to feel 
that we play “adult” roles in shaping its 
environment and policies. Insofar as forces 
inhibit our freedom, or prevent our participa- 
tion, opportunities to test our capacities as 
citizens are lost. 

However, demanding that option to make 
our own decisions—and our own mistakes— 
runs counter to the educational theory which 
holds that young people are not “ready” to 
do certain things, are not “ready” to play 
certain roles. Yet even if we are not 
“ready”—whatever that means—most of us 
feel that exclusion from responsibilities is a 
poor way of encouraging us to accept them. 
University administrators often say, “Wait 
until you leave here.” Yet we know that those 
who do not demand responsibility at a col- 
lege level will not demand it later in life, 
that they will become part of the lumpen 
proletariat that live out their lives in mass 
society “in quiet despair.” 
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Consequently, the student power cry is a 
cry for selfhood. Although the dormitory is- 
sues, the curfews, student finances, the inde- 
pendent student press, the boy-girl questions 
seem trivial issues in their own right, they 
are important as symbols of areas in our 
lives which test selfhood and self-expression. 
If our power to experiment with our own 
rules, our own policies, in relation to these 
questions is limited, then our ability to 
figure out for ourselves what we will or will 
not do is limited. The stress involved in this 
environment is considerable. 

Another facet of the battle involves a 
search for community. Students used to 
say, “Liberalize rules.” Now they demand, 
“Let us make the rules.” There is a difference. 
The former shows no concern for community 
decision-making—it is a cry for personal 
freedom; the latter presumes that the right 
to make the decision is the goal. Both de- 
mands involve a quest for greater respon- 
sibility, but “student power” is much more 
an existential plea for self-respect and for 
respect from the establishment, 

On those campuses where educational 
policy has become an issue, invariably the 
conflict has been between those who con- 
fine education to transmission of knowledge, 
development of analytical skills, and those 
who view the process as being necessarily 
broader. “Relevance,” as it is usually inter- 
preted by traditionalist professors, is a red 
herring. Most students are not demanding a 
curriculum dealing entirely with current 
problems or social issues. What “relevance” 
means, more often than not, in student cur- 
ricular theories, is personalization: How does 
the curriculum fit in with my personality de- 
velopment, with my ability to solve prob- 
lems, with the questions which I am ask- 
ing about myself and the world around me? 
Do professors care about these things? These 
concerns spring from classrooms in which 
students are not challenged, or engaged in 
the subject, and in which subjects are not 
related, even peripherally, to human enter- 
prise. 

Students are doers, and we want to learn 
to act more effectively. We need power in 
the extra-curriculum; we need involvement 
in the curriculum, It is useless to tell a 
young person not to take risks; the essence 
of our youth, of our sense of defining our- 
selves, may be the taking of risks, of assum- 
ing new roles, of testing ourselves in different 
environments, of experimenting with new 
ways of changing others. The institution of 
the university is our laboratory for these 
experiments. It either accords the space 
and resources for them, or it does not. When 
the university does not, we will attempt to 
free the space for ourselves, even if this 
means challenging the institution itself. 

The involvement of students in political 
and social causes must be seen in this 
framework as well—that of freeing space 
for learning and action; of defining rules; of 
asserting selfhood and responsibility. 

A basic question is: Should students par- 
ticipate in politics at all? For those who 
think the answer is an obvious “yes,” it 
may come as a surprise to learn that this 
has been a hotly contested issue on many 
campuses, There are still only a handful 
of student governments which take stands 
on political issues, for example, on the pre- 
mise that these questions fall outside of “our 
role as students.” On many campuses—al- 
though the number has diminished over the 
years—the politico remains a figure of scorn, 
involved in matters of no perceived relevance 
to the undergraduate. While this climate is 
shifting, it will still be years before the ma- 
jority of American colleges and universities 
call themselves “activist.” 

When students do make the leap from 
private concerns to political interest, it gen- 
erally reflects one of several conditions. For 
some, it may spring from a successful local 
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drive for student power which “politicizes” 
its students, which teaches them that au- 
thority figures are not sacrosanct, and which 
shows that they can move to alter their en- 
vironment. For others, response to a public 
figure—a Martin Luther King, a McCarthy, 
a Kennedy—may provide the impetus. For 
many, a political question which touches 
their lives—like the draft or tuition fees— 
might arouse them. 

Yet in every case, the question of “roles” 
is crucial, as it is not in the larger com- 
munity. The student who does become in- 
volved politically has chosen a new identity 
for himself; he is functioning in an unex- 
plored area in which fresh information, un- 
tried skills, and new energy are needed. If 
he is serious about his new interest, the 
route to political activity will mean an ex- 
tensive reading list, a change in his course 
schedule, and a willingness to expose him- 
self to the risks of argument, debate, attack. 
Students take politics seriously, and if there 
are those who remain uninvolved, fear of 
failing to meet understood prerequisites of 
political action often is the cause. Our elders 
often do not ask such questions; their polit- 
ical activity more frequently refiects per- 
sonal interests than it does any conscious 
decision to undertake a new position in 
society. 

Despite conflicts over the “role” of students 
in politics, there are few issues which will 
unite students. Usually, these are a few di- 
rectly related to personal interests. Most stu- 
dents support lowering the voting age to 
eighteen; students have been united around 
maintenance of free tuition in New Jersey, 
New York, and California; students oppose 
state interference in local university affairs 
and will demonstrate surprising unity when 
such interference produces loss of university 
funds, repression of political groups on cam- 
pus, or bans on speakers, Indeed, on some 
of these questions, the unwillingness of stu- 
dents to “dirty” themselves in politics con- 
tributes to their hostility to political inter- 
ference in the university, There may be as 
great an underlying sense that “these dumb 
politicians shouldn’t muck around with our 
lives” as there is an intuitive loyalty to their 
institution or to civil liberties. 

Once you leave the realm of “student is- 
sues,” the only area of interest in student 
politics is the split between student liberals 
and the New Left. The Young Democrats and 
Young Republicans are not especially strong 
on the campus. The Young Americans for 
Freedom have lost much of their organiza- 
tional strength since 1964, although they still 
can muster conservative opposition to NSA 
and Students for a Democratic Society 
(SDS). None of these groups differs substan- 
tially from political counterparts in the 
“adult” world. Yet the framework within 
which student liberal-left politics operates 
has its own dimensions, in tune with 
questions of peculiarly student concern. 

If students themselves have sought to de- 
fine the terms of their own identity and to 
assert new areas of responsibility, both young 
liberals and the left have applied the same 
principle to their response to public affairs. 
The two central issues of the decade—civil 
rights and Vietnam—have both involved 
America’s response to cultural deviation, at 
home and abroad. For the student who him- 
self is engaged in self-definition, the cul- 
ture’s repression of those who do not “toe 
the middle class line” is seen as directly re- 
lated to the culture’s attitude toward him. 
One rarely hears students talk of “poverty” 
with the same fervor as they talk of the 
“black people,” or the “Vietnamese people.” 
Stokely Carmichael to the contrary, students 
have not tried to organize among whites, 
rich or poor. 

This willingness to defend those who devi- 
ate from mass oppression creates its own 
standard for political leadership, The liberal- 
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left knows that dissidents are powerless, but 
the important criterion is the sustenance of 
the dissident community. A Wayne Morse, 
who sticks his neck out early, or a Eugene 
McCarthy, who risks his career, becomes more 
attractive than a Bobby Kennedy, whose 
interest in power makes him a tenuous ally 
on questions of principle. Indeed, even those 
who defend Kennedy in the student commu- 
nity do so as often by emphasizing the risks 
he has taken as they do by arguing that 
Kennedy has a chance of victory. “Victory” 
for students is as yet dimly percelved—what 
victories have been won are local, not na- 
tional, not adequate. The important point is 
the integrity of the group, the unity of those 
who challenge mass life. 

The battle between the liberals and the 
left. revolves around this question as well. 
After all the rhetoric, extensive ideological 
bombast, the fellow on the left will tell you 
that he is dreadfully afraid of becoming 
“co-opted,” of being sucked up by the sub- 
urbs, by IBM, by the machine. He fights this 
with fervor. Those who “play ball with the 
system”—who work for candidates, who talk 
to government officials, who dress up occa- 
sionally—are untrustworthy. In the end, the 
left argues, the liberal will sacrifice his battle 
for cultural freedom, for himself, the blacks, 
and the Vietnamese in exchange for a com- 
fortable position in society. Indeed, the left 
may feel that the liberal cannot understand 
the people for whom he presumably fights, 
since the liberal does not deviate from cul- 
tural norms himself. As one radical put it, 
“The liberal fights for other people; the 
radical fights for himself.” 

When the debate is applied to specifics, 
it becomes quite brutal. The left will strive 
to differentiate itself from the mass; the 
liberal will try to point out areas within the 
American tradition which supports his case 
and builds upon them. The left will use 
confrontation tactics almost on principle, 
with the goal of “shocking” the mass; the 
liberal will try to avoid these tactics, almost 
on principle, from fear of “antagonizing” 
the mass. The left talks of “destroying” the 
system; the liberal talks of rebuilding it. 
However, neither the left nor the liberal is 
terribly hardheaded about charting goals 
and pursuing fluid strategies to achieve 
them. The ways in which the battle is fought 
are as important as the battle itself—to both 
sides, 

It is wrong, however, to assume that divi- 
sion between liberal and left revolves simply 
around questions of identity and tactics. 
There are differences of goals as well. The 
liberals are, indeed, products of their own 
tradition. They are responding to failures of 
American society to cope with the problems 
of the cities and with the emerging nations 
around the world, and hoping for the “right” 
leadership to influence public policy in the 
“right” directions. The left sees America’s re- 
sponse to the problems of cities and develop- 
ing nations as being generically related to 
America itself—to its culture, its values, its 
attitudes, which may coerce the majority as 
effectively as its own minorities, and minor- 
ities elsewhere. 

If electoral politics seems inadequate to the 
left, it is because the nature of the problem 
which they perceive cannot be solved simply 
through new leadership; it will involve a 
transformation of institutions from the 
ground up. That the radicals have not found 
a coherent strategy to effect this transforma- 
tion reflects as much the nature of the prob- 
lem as it does their own emotional hang-ups. 
For some, moreover, outlines of a strategy of 
long-term organizing in ghettos, universities, 
suburbs, and corporations are developing, 
which might pull the liberal community 
along with it. 

These, then, are the concerns—developing 
relationships with adults based on attitudes 
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of mutual respect; developing communities 
of learning in which people's ability to act 
and experience is deemed as important to 
growth as their ability to absorb information 
and to decide; and developing a tolerance for 
cultural pluralism in this country, and 
abroad, While the issues—as well as the tac- 
tics—vary from year to year, the themes have 
been constant, and probably will remain so as 
long as our mass institutions remain mass. 

At the outset of this commentary, I cited 
the two paradoxes—of asserting responsibility 
in a context of freedom; of asserting power in 
a context of powerlessness—as being central 
to the student demands of the 1960s. I have 
not even used the traditional terms of liberal- 
ism—jobs, education, housing, welfare—be- 
cause these are not the problems which stu- 
dents face. The problems are deeper than 
that, involving the structure and values of 
mass culture, and if we cry out, it is because 
the beast is difficult to move. Whether it will 
be moved depends on our own ability to 
speak, and the willingness of the society to 
hear. 


THE HUMAN RIGHTS CONVENTIONS 
COMPLEMENT THE IDEAL OF THE 
JEFFERSONIAN DEMOCRACY 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, one of 
the arguments used to delay Senate rati- 
fication of the human rights conven- 
tions is that it represents a further in- 
vasion of the rights of the States by 
transferring to the Federal Government, 
and even to an international forum, the 
jurisdiction States have over certain 
criminal offenses. This argument is par- 
ticularly aimed at the Genocide Conven- 
tion. It is said that ratification of this 
convention could remove the crime of 
murder from the State jurisdiction. 

Mr. President, aside from the fact that 
it is highly unlikely that the United 
States would ever be charged with such 
a crime, the argument just does not 
make sense. What the Genocide Con- 
vention is aimed at is providing the 
protection of international law to the 
lives of citizens of all nations, par- 
ticularly in those countries that do not 
enjoy a high degree of security and sta- 
bility. Examples of this would be Nigeria 
and Biafra, where a civil war is being 
waged that violates the basic rights of 
innocents on both sides. 

It is strange that those who stand up 
for States’ rights and for a laissez-faire 
doctrine of government do not seem to 
realize that the basis for both these doc- 
trines is protection of the individual in 
his constitutional rights. The ideal of the 
Jeffersonian democracy was that each 
citizen could live a life of peace with 
his neighbors and be free from violations 
of his rights by these same neighbors, 
but more particularly be free from viola- 
tions of these same rights by the 
government. 

Thus, instead of fighting against rati- 
fication of the human rights conven- 
tions, these same individuals should be 
fighting for ratification. The protection 
of every man’s rights from all would-be 
violators is the basis for both the Con- 
ventions and the doctrines of States’ 
rights and laissez-faire government. 

Jefferson, perhaps more than any 
other man, can be called the “Prophet of 
the American Dream.” But, surely, Mr. 
President, that American Dream, 
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founded as it is on the belief in the nat- 
ural and inalienable rights of all men, 
belongs to all men. It is their dream too, 
and we should not let the boundaries of 
the United States be the boundaries of 
personal freedom. 

Mr. President, ratification of the gen- 
ocide and other conventions represent 
no diminution of the sovereignty of the 
States or of the Federal Government. 
What ratification would mean is that 
America is willing to share its dream with 
others and work for the fulfillment of 
that dream with others. 


COMMUNITY SELF-DETERMINA- 
TION ACT OF 1968 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, it is my 
privilege to be working in association 
with the distinguished Senator from Illi- 
nois [Mr. Percy] on a bipartisan effort 
to significantly alter our approach to 
the poverty stricken areas of the United 
States. Next Wednesday we shall intro- 
duce the Community Self-Determina- 
tion Act of 1968, a bold new plan to forge 
a lasting partnership between America’s 
poor, the business community, and the 
Federal Government. 

Our rural areas desperately need new 
businesses and more jobs to provide de- 
cent standards of living and stem the 
migration of people to our already burst- 
ing large cities. Our urban cores require 
vast new economic development to give 
every resident a good job in his own 
community. 

The key concept of our proposals is 
local initiative. Too often in the past, in 
both rural and urban areas, our anti- 
poverty programs have allowed the poor 
people to become bewildered spectators 
to a march of bureaucratic expansion. 
Too often our free enterprise system has 
had no inducement to develop in poor 
areas, in ways that would materially and 
psychologically benefit the residents 
themselves. Senator Percy and I feel 
that the Community Self-Determination 
Act is a workable proposal that will give 
all our Nation’s citizens a stake in Ameri- 
can society. Our objective is to give 
everyone a chance to become a partici- 
pating worker and taxpayer in his local 
community. 

This plan was developed over the past 
year in a cooperative effort involving the 
Kennedy Institute, the Congress of 
Racial Equality, corporate business lead- 
ers, and distinguished lawyers. Both 
Senator Percy and I have former staff 
members who have worked closely on 
this project. Thus it is a special pleasure 
for both of use to see it come to fruition 
as a legislative proposal. 


CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK, 1968 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, the week 
of July 14 to 20 marks the 10th anni- 
versary of Captive Nations Week. In 1959, 
both Houses of Congress, by unanimous 
vote, approved a resoluton that has since 
become known as Captive Nations Week 
Resolution. The resolution urged the 
President to set aside the third week of 
July each year as Captive Nations Week, 
and to invite the American people dur- 
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ing this annual observance to manifest 
their solidarity with the captive nations 
of Europe in various and appropriate 
ways. 

While we in this country are approach- 
ing the 200th anniversary of our freedom 
and sovereignty as a Nation, let us not 
forget that 100 million Europeans are liv- 
ing under Communist regimes—under 
systems of government which they did 
not choose and are relatively powerless 
to alter. 

Recent developments in east-central 
Europe indicate that the Communist 
system is confronted with the built-in 
problems and deep-seated strains and 
tensions of totalitarianism. The record 
of over two decades of Communist rule 
brings into sharp focus continued op- 
position of the east-central European 
peoples to unpopular self-perpetuation 
regimes, which have deprived them of 
their inalienable right to chart their 
future. 

The failure of the Stalinist regime in 
Czechoslovakia to relax its stiff rule and 
raise the living standard of the people 
has brought to power more progressive 
elements of that country’s Communist 
Party. The new leadership has been 
compelled to respond to popular pres- 
sures and vocal demands by the intel- 
lectuals and the students by granting 
more freedom of expression. 

In Poland, the March 1968 student 
demonstrations were a poignant protest 
against repressive censorship and the 
curtailment of the fundamental right to 
free speech. These legitimate demands 
were met with retaliatory action by 
party leadership, including court trials 
of writers and university professors and 
mass arrests of students. 

The intellectuals and the younger gen- 
eration in the captive countries must be 
made aware that their humanist protest 
is supported by the free world. It is 
therefore deemed essential that the 
plight of the intellectuals, who also voice 
the spirit of the workers and the farm- 
ers, be fully understood by our coun- 
try and our Government. 

The Assembly of Captive European 
Nations, which includes the nine former 
nations of Albania, Bulgaria, Czech- 
oslovakia, Estonia, Hungary, Latvia, 
Lithuania, Poland, and Rumania, holds 
to the belief that a general relaxation 
of world tension is incumbent upon a 
universal application of the principle of 
self-determination. Genuine stability in 
international relations can be achieved 
only when all the members of the United 
Nations are represented by freely elected 
governments which deal with one an- 
other in mutual respect and not from 
fear. 

As Americans confront the 1968 elec- 
tions and the exercise of a cherished 
right to a voice in the governmental af- 
fairs of the Nation, let them remember 
those who are less fortunate. As bearers 
of the torch of freedom, let us never for- 
get the moral obligation we have to the 
millions of our world brotherhood who 
have yet to see the light of freedom in 
their own land and lifes. 
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THE NATIONAL GUN CRIME PRE- 

VENTION ACT IS CONSTITU- 
TIONAL UNDER THE SECOND 
AMENDMENT AND THE COM- 
MERCE CLAUSE 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, the 
moment of truth for firearms control 
legislation is rapidly approaching. Soon 
the Senate will have before it either a 
committee-reported or the House-passed 
version of the President’s bill to control 
mail order sales of rifles and shotguns. 
At that time, I intend to offer, as an 
amendment to the President’s bill, the 
firearms licensing and registration bill I 
have introduced and which is cospon- 
sored by nearly 20 Senators. 

The President's mail-order sales bill is 
important. I support it. But a bill in- 
corporating licensing and registration— 
the amendment I intend to offer—is the 
kind of bill the American people are de- 
manding, need, and deserve. 

Between now and the time the Senate 
considers the firearms bill, I intend to 
present the Senate with relevant back- 
ground material against which the fire- 
arms bills must be judged. For exam- 
ple, I ask unanimous consent that, at the 
conclusion of my remarks today, two 
Library of Congress studies affirming the 
constitutionality of my bill be reprinted 
for the perusal of Senators. 

In addition, I ask unanimous consent 
that a memorandum prepared by the De- 
partment of Justice on this same ques- 
tion be printed in the Recorp as well. 
Although that memorandum specifically 
considers the President’s registration and 
licensing bill, which differs in several re- 
spects from mine, the constitutional basis 
for that bill is identical to the constitu- 
tional basis for my bill, the National 
Gun Crime Prevention Act. 

The first Library of Congress study 
examines my bill in light of the second 
amendment to the Constitution and con- 
cludes: 

From what we know of the history and 
construction of the Second Amendment, it 
would seem that the major current proposals 
for gun control registration are not subject 
15 any serious Second Amendment chal- 
enges. 


The second Library of Congress study 
considers the constitutionality of Fed- 
eral legislation requiring firearms regis- 
tration under the commerce clause of 
the Constitution. That study is prefaced 
by a supplementary memorandum con- 
sidering the contitutionality of Federal 
legislation to require licensing of all fire- 
arms users. These two documents con- 
clusively demonstrate that the U.S. Con- 
stitution authorizes Federal legislation, 
such as I have proposed, to require reg- 
istration of all firearms and licensing of 
all firearms users. 

Although most authorities, including 
all Senators, as far as I am aware, hold 
that Congress is fully capable, as a con- 
stitutional matter, of enactng the bill 
I have proposed, I urge the study of these 
opinions by any Member who may be con- 
cerned about the constitutional issues 
they discuss. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the unanimous consent re- 
quest of the Senator from Maryland? 
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There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


[From the Library of Congress, Legislative 
Reference Service, Washington, D.C., July 
8, 1968] 

THE SECOND AMENDMENT AS A LIMITATION ON 

FEDERAL FIREARMS LEGISLATION 1 
(By Vincent A. Doyle, Legislative Attorney, 
American Law Division) 

In assessing the validity of Federal laws 

prohibiting persons from purchasing or pos- 
firearms without a license or without 

registration, it is necessary to determine the 
extent to which the Second Amendment lim- 
its the exercise by Congress of its taxing 
power, or commerce power, or any other 
power on which it might base gun control 
legislation. The Second Amendment provides 
that: 

“A well regulated Militia, being neces- 
sary to the security of a free State, the right 
of the people to keep and bear arms, shall 
not be infringed.” 2 

It is clear that the constitutional injunc- 
tion is against infringing “the right of the 
people to keep and bear arms.” It seems 
equally clear that, coupled as it is with the 
thought that a well regulated militia is nec- 
essary to the security of a free State, the in- 
junction is not so absolute that it prohibits 
every congressional effort to regulate the 
sale, use, or possession of weapons. It is not 
at all clear, however, precisely what limits 
the Amendment does place on the power of 
Congress. 

In deciding whether it will adopt or reject 
a legislative proposal, Congress weighs not 
just the wisdom of the measure but its con- 
stitutionality as well. If there be any con- 
stitutional ambiguity, it looks beyond the 
words of the Constitution to their history, 
their meaning at the time they were adopted, 
and the interpretations given to them by the 
Supreme Court, which does, after all, have 
the final word in constitutional interpreta- 
tion. In this effort not to exceed its powers, 
Congress has been eminently successful, In 
almost two hundred years, the Court has held 
less than one hundred Acts of Congress un- 
constitutional. During this same period the 
Court has overruled itself well over a hun- 
dred times. 

When the basis for legislation is a power 
of Congress which has been limited by a 
Court construction of a constitutional pro- 
vision in a case or cases clearly in point, then 
Congress has an obligation to take this fact 
into account in framing its legislation. On 
the other hand, if the cases are not precisely 
in point, if they do not hold but merely sug- 
gest a constitutional limitation on the power 
of Congress, or if, despite an earlier clear 
limitation, the more recent cases show a 
trend which seems likely to result in reversal 
of the earlier limitation, Congress should 
make its own assessment of the weight to be 
given such judicial interpretations in meas- 
uring its own powers. 

When a constitutional ambiguity is not 
clearly settled by either the history of the 
provision or the Court’s construction of it, it 
would seem appropriate for Congress to use 
the wisdom of a legislative proposal as the 
principal basis for its decision to adopt or 
reject it. Neither the history of the Second 
Amendment nor the cases construing it, re- 
move all doubts about its meaning. Under 
these circumstances Congress would seem to 
be relatively free to give the Amendment its 


1 Another LRS report, Federal Registration 
of Firearms—A Consideration of Two Con- 
stitutional Problems (A-245; 444/301), by 
Johnny H. Killian, discusses the commerce 
power and the privilege against self-incrimi- 
nation. 

U.S. Const., Amendment I as ratified on 
December 15, 1791. 
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own gloss. Though it most certainly limits 
the power of Congress with respect to gun 
control legislation, the precise nature of the 
limits is far from certain. 

There would seem to be little doubt that a 
law prohibiting anyone in the United States, 
except a Federal officer, from owning any 
type of firearm, is barred by the Second 
Amendment, On the other hand, we know 
that a law which prohibits interstate trans- 
portation of an unregistered sawed-off shot- 
gun is not barred by the Second Amend- 
ment. We can be certain of very little more 
than that. Since the current proposals would 
establish controls falling somewhere between 
these extremes, to assess their validity we 
must look to the history of the Second 
Amendment, the one case, Miller, supra, in 
which the Court made any holding with 
regard to the effect of the Amendment on 
the power of Congress, and those other state- 
ments of the Court on the meaning of the 
Amendment made in cases unrelated to the 
power of Congress. 

HISTORY OF THE SECOND AMENDMENT 


The history of the Second Amendment 
really begins at the Constitutional Conven- 
tion of 1787 in Philadelphia. As originally 
adopted, the Constitution, in Article I, Sec- 
tion 8, gave Congress the power: 

“To provide for calling forth the Militia 
to execute the Laws of the Union, suppress 
Insurrections and repel Invasions; 

“To provide for organizing, arming, and 
disciplining the Militia, and for governing 
such Part of them as may be employed in the 
Service of the United States, reserving to the 
States respectively, the Appointment of the 
Officers, and the Authority of Training the 
Militia according to the discipline prescribed 
by the Congress;” 

Stated in general terms, the rationale for 
this formulation was that since a standing 
army is undesirable in a free and democratic 
nation, principal reliance for the defense of 
the nation and the suppression of insurrec- 
tion should be placed in the militia of the 
States. It was thought, however, that the 
States’ militia would be better regulated, 
better disciplined and more responsive to the 
needs of the nation, if Congress had the 
power to regulate their conduct. Perhaps 
the best description of the considerations 
that entered into the adoption of this ap- 
proach and the framing of this language is 
contained in a statement delivered to the 
Legislature of Maryland by Luther Martin, 
the State's Attorney General who was a dele- 
gate to the Constitutional Convention.“ 

There were some besides Martin who 
thought that the original constitutional pro- 
visions did not guarantee the States enough 
control over the militia, and even enabled the 
Federal Government “to leave the militia 
totally unorganized, undisciplined, and even 
to disarm them.“ ë This matter was debated 
extensively at some of the ratifying conven- 
tions, After Pennsylvania had agreed to rati- 
fication, a dissident minority prepared several 
proposals to amend the Constitution, one of 
which would have provided that each State 
should have the power to arm its militia 
whenever Congress had failed to do sot New 
Hampshire coupled its ratification with a re- 
quest that Congress consider the adoption of 
a Bill of Rights at its First Session. One of the 
proposed rights was that “Congress shall 
never disarm any citizen unless such as are or 
have been in actual rebellion.”* Virginia, 
North Carolina and Rhode Island also recom- 
mended amendments with respect to the 


3 United States v. Miller, 307 U.S. 174 (1939). 

* Reproduced as an Appendix to this report. 

ë See penultimate sentence of excerpts from 
Luther Martin’s statement in Appendix. 

The Second Amendment; A Second Look, 
61 Nw. U.L. Rev. 46, 58 (1966) . 

Id. at 59. 
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militia and the right of the people to bear 
arms.“ 

It was James Madison who introduced the 
Bill of Rights at the First Session of Con- 
gress. In his proposal, the language of what 
ultimately became the Second Amendment 
was that: 

“The right of the people to keep and bear 
arms shall not be infringed; a well armed and 
regulated militia being the best security of 
a free country; but no person religiously 
scrupulous of bearing arms shall be com- 
pelled to render military service in person,” “ 

As reported by a special committee that 
language became: 

“A well regulated militia, composed of the 
body of the people, being the best security of 
a free state, the right of the people to keep 
and bear arms shall not be infringed; but 
no person religiously scrupulous shall be 
compelled to bear arms.” % 

The principal objection to this language 
was made by Rep. Elbridge Gerry of Massa- 
chusetts on the ground that the last clause 
“would give an opportunity to the people in 
power to destroy the Constitution itself. 
They can declare who are those religiously 
scrupulous, and prevent them from bearing 
arms.” u He went on to say: 

“What, sir, is the use of a militia? It is to 
prevent the establishment of a standing 
army, the bane of liberty. Now it must be 
evident, that, under this provision, together 
with their other Powers, Congress could take 
such measures with respect to a militia, as 
to make a standing army necessary. 

“Whenever Governments mean to invade 
the rights and liberties of the people, they 
always attempt to destroy the militia, in 
order to raise an army upon their ruins.” 1 

Despite his objections to some of the Com- 
mittee's language, Mr. Gerry was unques- 
tionably in favor of the proposed amend- 
ment's general purpose. The House, however, 
approved the language reported by the Com- 
mittee. Senate debates in 1789 were not re- 
ported so it is impossible to tell what con- 
siderations led to the evolution of the lan- 
guage of the proposal into that of the Second 
Amendment: 

“A well regulated Militia, being necessary 
to the security of a free State, the right of 
the people to keep and bear arms, shall not 
be infringed.” 

The changes made by the Senate, however, 
do not seem to alter the general intent to 
prevent the Federal Government from dis- 
arming the States’ militia. 


THE SECOND AMENDMENT IN THE COURT 


In the first case in which the Supreme 
Court considered the Second Amendment, it 
weighed the validity of an indictment under 
a provision of the Civil Rights Act of 1870 
charging a conspiracy of private individuals 
to deny Negroes “the right to keep and bear 
arms for a lawful purpose.” The indictment 
was brought under a statute which punished 
interference with rights secured by the Con- 
stitution and laws of the United States, In 
3 the indictment defective, the Court 
said: 

“The right there specified is that of “bear- 
ing arms for a lawful purpose.” This is not 
a right granted by the Constitution. Neither 
is it in any manner dependent upon that 
instrument for its existence. The Second 
Amendment declares that it shall not be in- 
fringed; but this, as has been seen, means no 
more than that it shall not be infringed by 
Congress.“ 13 

Though Cruikshank acknowledges that the 
right guaranteed by the Second Amendment 


8 Id. at 60. 

91 Annals of Cong. 434 (1789). 

10 Id. at 749. 

u Ibid. 

137d. at 750. 

“United States v. Cruikshank, 92 U.S. 542 
(1876). 
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cannot be infringed by Congress, and sug- 
gests that there is a right of the people to 
bear arms which exists independently of 
the Constitution and is to be protected by 
the States, it tells us nothing about the 
nature or extent of that right. 

In Presser v. Illinois,“ while agreeing that 
the Second Amendment operated as a prohi- 
bition only upon the Federal Government 
and holding valid a State law prohibiting 
persons drilling or parading with arms or 
associating as a military organization with- 
out a license, the Court nevertheless sug- 
gested that there might be some limitations 
on the power of the States to deprive their 
citizens of the right to bear arms which flow 
from the Federal Constitution. It stated: 

“It is unquestionably true that all citizens 
capable of bearing arms constitute the re- 
served military force or reserve militia of the 
United States as well as of the States, and, 
in view of the prerogative of the general 
government, as well as of its general powers, 
the States, cannot, even laying the consti- 
tutional provision in question out of view, 
prohibit the people from keeping and bear- 
ing arms, so as to deprive the United States 
of their rightful resource for maintaining 
the public security, and disable the people 
from performing their duty to the general 
government.“ 13 

The Supreme Court has mentioned the 
Second Amendment in some fourteen cases 
besides Cruikshank and Presser, In some, as 
in Presser, it has considered the constitu- 
tionality of State laws imposing restric- 
tions of one kind or another on the right of 
its own citizens to keep and bear arms, Con- 
sistently it has held that the Second Amend- 
ment restricts only the United States and 
not the States. In other cases, it has simply 
alluded to the Second Amendment without 
construing it. For example, in discussing 
the power of a State to train its able bodied 
male citizens to serve in the State milita 
or as members of local constabulary forces 
to police the State, the Court said in Hamil- 
ton v. University of California: 

“So long as its action is within retained 
powers and not inconsistent with any exer- 
tion of the authority of the national govern- 
ment, and transgresses no right safeguarded 
to the citizens by the Federal Constitution, 
the State is the sole judge of the means to be 
employed and the amount of training to be 
exacted for the effective accomplishment of 
these ends. Second Amendment.” 

In only one case, however, Miller v. United 
States," has the Supreme Court handed down 
an opinion construing the Second Amend- 
ment in a controversy involving a Second 
Amendment challenge to the constitution- 
ality of a Federal law. At issue was the va- 
lidity of an indictment charging interstate 
transportation of a sawed-off shotgun which 
had not been registered in accordance with 
the requirements of the National Firearms 
Actas Sawed-off shotguns, those with bar- 
rels less than 18 inches in length, and sub- 
machine guns were among the favorite weap- 
ons of prohibition-spawned racketeers. The 
National Firearms Act, among other things, 
required registration of all such weapons and 
put a repressive tax on their transfer. Al- 
though the Court held the Act constitu- 
tional, the basis for its holding was a rather 
narrow one. The Court said: 1 

“In the absence of any evidence tending to 
show that possession or use of a ‘shotgun 
having a barrel of less than 18 inches in 
length’ at this time has some reasonable 
relationship to the preservation or efficiency 
of a well regulated militia, we cannot say 


1 116 U.S. 252 (1886). 

1 Id. at 265. 

18 293 U.S. 245, 260 (1934). 

11 307 U.S. 174 (1939). 

18 Act of June 26, 1934. c. 757 68 Stat. 1236, 
28 U.S.C. § 4181, 4182, 4224, 5801 et seq. 

19 307 U.S. 174, 178 (1939). 
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that the Second Amendment guarantees the 
right to keep and bear such an instrument, 
Certainly it is not within judicial notice that 
this weapon is any part of the ordinary mili- 
tary equipment or that its use could con- 
tribute to the common defense.” 

Having announced this conclusion, the 
Court recited the original provisions of the 
Constitution dealing with the militia * and 
stated that: 

“With obvious purpose to assure the con- 
tinuation and render possible the effective- 
ness of such forces the declaration and guar- 
antee of the Second Amendment were made. 
It must be interpreted and applied with that 
end in view.“ = 

The Court then went on to consider the 
background of the constitutional provisions 
dealing with the militia and the right of the 
people to bear arms. It observed that the 
Convention debates and the history and leg- 
islation of the colonies made it clear that 
the “Militia comprised all males physically 
capable of acting in concert for the common 
defense” and that “when called for service 
these men were expected to appear bearing 
arms supplied by themselves and of the kind 
in common use at the time.” 2 

From this opinion in Miller, it might be 
inferred that a federal law requiring regis- 
tration of weapons having “some reasonable 
relationship to the preservation or efficiency 
of a well regulated militia” would infringe 
the right guaranteed by the Second Amend- 
ment and would therefore be unconstitu- 
tional. Such an argument was considered by 
the United States Court of Appeals for the 
First Circuit in Cases v. United States At 
issue was the validity of a provision in the 
Federal Firearms Act* making it unlawful 
for any person who has been convicted of a 
crime of violence or who is a fugitive from 
justice to ship, or cause to be shipped, fire- 
arms or ammunition in interstate commerce, 
or to receive such firearms or ammunition. A 
defendant, convicted of a violation of this 
provision, argued that it violated the Second 
Amendment. After reviewing the holding 
and rationale of Miller the Court said: 

“Apparently, then, under the Second 
Amendment, the federal government can 
limit the keeping and bearing of arms by a 
single individual as well as by a group of 
individuals, but it cannot prohibit the pos- 
session or use of any weapon which has any 
reasonable relationship to the preservation 
or efficiency of a well regulated militia.” ** 

It went on to say: 

“However, we do not feel that the Supreme 
Court in this case [Miller] was attempting 
to formulate a general rule applicable to all 
cases. The rule which it laid down was ade- 
quate to dispose of the case before it and 
that we think was as far as the Supreme 
Court intended to go. At any rate, the rule 
of the Miller case, if intended to be compre- 
hensive and complete would seem to be al- 
ready outdated, in spite of the fact that it 
was formulated only three and a half years 
ago, because of the well-known fact that in 
the so-called “Commando Units” some sort 
of military use seems to have been found for 
almost any modern lethal weapon. In view 


The Congress shall have Power. . To 
provide for calling forth the Militia to exe- 
cute the laws of the Union, suppress Insur- 
rections and repel Invasions: To provide for 
organizing, arming and disciplining the Mili- 
tia, and for governing such Part of them as 
may be employed in the Service of the United 
States, reserving to the States respectively, 
the Appointment of the Officers, and the 
authority of training the Militia according to 
the discipline prescribed by the Congress. 
U.S. Const., Art. I, Section 8. 

2# 307 U.S. at 178. [emphasis added] 

2 Id. at 179. 

= 131 F. 2d 916 (1942). 

% 15 U.S.C. § 902 (e, f). 

= 131 F. 2d at 922. 
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of this, if the rule of the Miller case is gen- 
eral and complete, the result would follow 
that, under present day conditions, the fed- 
eral government would be empowered only 
to regulate the possession or use of weapons 
such as a flintlock musket or a matchlock 
harquebus. But to hold that the Second 
Amendment limits the federal government 
to regulations concerning only weapons 
which can be classed as antiques or curiosi- 
ties,—almost any other might bear some rea- 
sonable relationship to the preservation or 
efficiency of a well regulated militia unit of 
the present day,—is in effect to hold that the 
limitation of the Second Amendment is 
absolute.” “ 

The Court in Cases departed, in one sense, 
from the Miller rule because it held valid a 
statute that regulated the use of weapons 
which did bear a reasonable relationship to a 
well regulated militia. It took a leaf from the 
Miller book, however, when it held that the 
Federal Firearms Act did not conflict with 
the Second Amendment to the Constitution 
on the ground that “while the weapon may 
be capable of military use, or while at least 
familiarity with it might be regarded as of 
value in training a person to use a com- 
parable weapon of military type and caliber, 
still there is no evidence that the appellant 
was or ever had been a member of any mili- 
tary organization, or that his use of the 
weapon under the circumstance disclosed 
was in preparation of a military career.“ 
The Supreme Court denied a petition for 
certiorari subnom. Velasquez v. United 
States.“ As the Court has often said, how- 
ever, no inference at all may be drawn from 
a denial of certiorari, 


SOME GENERAL PRINCIPLES FOR TESTING VALIDITY 
OF RECENT GUN CONTROL PROPOSALS 


Neither the history of, nor the cases con- 
struing, the Second Amendment give any 
specification notion of the limits placed on 
the powers of Congress. They do make it 
possible, however, to state a few general prin- 
ciples. 

The right of the people to keep and bear 
arms, which Congress may not infringe, is so 
linked with the conduct of a well regulated 
militia that a federal law prohibiting posses- 
sion of a specific kind of firearm, for instance, 
a sawed-off shotgun, by anyone, or posses- 
sion of any kind of firearm by a specific kind 
of person, for instance, a felon or a person 
adjudged insane, would not be prohibited by 
the Second Amendment in the absence of 
evidence that not only the firearm but the 
person as well were somehow necessary to 
the conduct of a well regulated militia. This 
conclusion with respect to the kind of fire- 
arm constitutes the holding of United States 
v. Miller, supra. This conclusion with respect 
to the kind of person may be inferred from 
Miller even if it may not be inferred from the 
Supreme Court’s refusal to upset the First 
Circuit's holding in Cases v. United States, 
supra, by denying certiorari. 

There is some authority to suggest that 
the right to keep and bear arms is not an 
individual right but rather a right of the 
people collectively and that the Second 
Amendment, therefore, merely affirms the 
right of the States to organize and maintain 
militia.” » The better view would seem to 
be that the Second Amendment protects from 
infringement by Congress the right of the 
people, individually, to keep and bear arms 
but only insofar as that right is necessary 
to the conduct of a well regulated militia. 

If the right to bear arms were an indi- 
vidual one unrelated to the conduct of a 


bid. 

3 Id. at 922-23. 

s319 U.S. 770 (1943). 

» Department of Justice Memorandum on 
the Second Amendment, Anti-Crime Pro- 
gram—Hearings Before Subcommittee No. 5 
of the House Committee on the Judiciary, 
90th Congress, ist Session (1967) p. 247. 
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militia, then Congress would have no more 
right to disarm a member of the Mafia, the 
Minutemen, or even the Communist Party, 
than it does to disarm a member of the 
Maryland Militia. A member of the Mafia 
would be equally immune even if one con- 
ceded the link between the right to bear 
arms and the conduct of a militia if one 
subscribed to the theory that to disarm “any 
male capable of bearing arms for the com- 
mon defense” is to disarm a member of the 
“militia.” Despite the dramatic changes in 
our society and the nature of its needs for 
a militia which have occurred since the 
Second Amendment was adopted, the Con- 
stitutions of at least twenty States still pro- 
vide that the militia shall be composed of 
all able-bodied males between the ages of 
eighteen and forty-five.™ And in some other 
States, without such provisions in their Con- 
stitutions, there are statutes establishing 
both an organized and an unorganized mili- 
tia, with the unorganized militia composed 
of all able-bodied males between certain ages 
who have not joined the organized militia. 

The unorganized militia may be ordered to 
duty by the Governor for the purpose of 
suppressing riots or insurrections just as the 
organized militia may.“ However, if a felon 
were free from Federal interference with his 
ownership or possession of firearms simply 
because he was eligible to be called on for 
duty in the militia, then there would be rea- 
son to doubt the power of any State to dis- 
arm a felon or any other person eligible for 
service in the militia. As the Court suggested 
in Presser v. Illinois; “the States cannot 
* * * prohibit the people from keeping and 
bearing arms, so as to deprive the United 
States of their rightful resource for main- 
taining the public security, and disable the 
people from performing their duty to the 
general government.” “ The cases, of course, 
would seem to make it clear that the States 
are quite free to disarm felons; obviously, 
therefore, the Federal Government should be 
equally free. 

Another general principle, derived not so 
much from the Second Amendment as from 
well established rules of constitutional con- 
struction, is that not every regulation is of 
necessity an infringement. Consider, for ex- 
ample, the difference between regulation by 
licensing and regulation by registration. Li- 
censing, since it results in a denial of the 
right to those denied a license might very 
well be an infringement of the right, what- 
ever it be. Registration, on the other hand, if 
there be no discretion in the registrar to re- 
fuse registration, deprives no one of the right 
and is less likely to be considered an in- 
fringement of the right, whatever it be. Since 
registration disarms no one, and since licens- 
ing disarms only those denied licenses, e.g., 
convicted felons and those adjudged insane, 
in the absence of a showing that denial of 
licenses to such persons results in an inter- 
ference with the conduct of a well regulated 
militia there can be no question of a viola- 
tion of the Second Amendment. 

Even if a law resulted in some slight inter- 
ference with the conduct of a well regulated 
militia, it would not necessarily be uncon- 
stitutional. Despite the First Amendment 
prohibition against any law abridging the 
freedom of speech or the right of the people 
peaceably to assemble, the Court has upheld 
the validity of laws punishing speech in- 
tended to obstruct recruitment for the 


Even under this theory, however, it might 
be possible to disarm a Communist who by 
disposition, at least, would not seem to be 
capable of bearing arms for the common de- 


tense. 
u See: Index Digest of State Constitutions 


(2d Ed. 1959) p. 699; (1964 Supp.) p. 132. 
* E. g., see Code of Alabama Title 35, sec- 
tions 3(1), 5(1), 53-55. 
116 U.S. 252, 265 (1886). 
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armed services as well as laws prohibiting 
picketing and parading in specified locations 
in or near a courthouse.™ There would seem 
to be no reason to suppose that in assessing 
Second Amendment challenges to the valid- 
ity of a federal law which dealt with both 
weapons and persons necessary to the con- 
duct of a well regulated militia the Court 
would not use something like the clear and 
present danger” test or a “balancing of in- 
terests” test just as it has in assessing alleged 
infringements of the rights protected by the 
First and other Amendments. 

Most of the pending gun control proposals 
use one or more of three techniques for regu- 
lation: prohibition of mail order or other 
interstate sales; registration; and licensing. 
All are framed to apply to firearms which 
may be useful in the conduct of a well reg- 
ulated militia. All would seem to reach some 
persons subject to service in the militia 
(though, as noted below, each has an exemp- 
tion provision which may be applicable to 
transactions involving the militia). If the 
Court applies the general principles just 
stated, however, it seems unlikely that any 
of the proposals would be held, on its face, 
to violate the Second Amendment. On the 
other hand, there would seem to be some 
possibility that as applied to a particular per- 
son or a particular transaction with respect 
to which there was evidence that the Fed- 
eral law interfered with the conduct of a 
well regulated militia one or another pro- 
vision of the proposals might be held in- 
valid. 

As has been stated, each of the three pro- 
posals being given most serious consideration 
contains an exemption provision which may 
be applicable to some or all transactions in- 
volving the militia. 

H.R. 17735, introduced by Chairman Celler 
on June 10, 1968, and reported by the House 
Committee on the Judiciary on June 21, 1968 
(H.R. Rept. No. 1577), would reenact Section 
925(a) of Title 18 US.C., Chapter 44, which 
provides that the chapter “shall not apply 
with respect to the transportation, shipment, 
receipt, or importation of any firearm or am- 
munition imported for, or sold or shipped to, 
or issued for the use of .. . any State or pos- 
session, or any department, agency, or politi- 
cal subdivision thereof.” 

The President’s newest and broadest pro- 
posal, H.R. 18110, introduced by Mr. Celler 
on June 25, 1968, would leave 18 U.S.C. 925 
(a) unchanged so that its exemptions would 
presumably be applicable with respect to the 
licensing provisions contained in the new 
section 923 (a). The new Chapter 44A to be 
added to Title 18 by H.R. 18110 prohibits 
possession of an unregistered firearm and reg- 
ulates the acquisition and sale of firearms 
required to be registered under Sections 932 
and 933, but Section 931 defines the term 
“possess” to mean “asserting ownership or 
having custody and control not subject to 
termination by another or after a fixed period 
of time”; Section 932(a) (3) exempts from the 
registration requirements a firearm, pre- 
viously unregistered, possessed by ... any 
State or political subdivision thereof”; and 
the Section 933 provisions regulating sales 
are applicable only to firearms registered or 
required to be registered. 

The third bill receiving serious considera- 
tion, S. 3634, introduced on June 12, 1968, 
by Senator Tydings for himself and nine 
other Senators, has an exemption provision 
which may be even broader from the point 
of view of Second Amendment considerations 
than either of the others. Section 806 states 
that: “The provisions of this Act shall not 
apply to the sale, other transfer, ownership, 
or possession of any firearm or ammuni- 
tion to or by... (B) any State or any de- 
partment, independent establishment, 


% Schenck v. United States, 249 U.S. 47 
(1919). 
% Cox v. Louisiana, 37 U.S. 559 (1965). 
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agency, or any political subdivision thereof, 
(C) any duly commissioned officer or agent 
of ...a State or any political subdivision 
thereof, in his official capacity...” 

All of these bills would seem, then, to 
exempt from their operation all firearms 
owned by States and assigned for the use of 
members of their militia, Though we know 
of no State which, at the present time, re- 
quires all eligible members of the militia to 
report for duty bearing their own arms and 
ammunition, it is at least arguable that un- 
der the Tydings proposal, to the extent that 
they were required by State law to possess 
such firearms, members of the unorganized 
militia would be “agents” of the State and 
therefore exempt from the requirements of 
the Act with respect to any firearms the 
State required them to possess. 

From what we know of the history and 
construction of the Second Amendment, it 
would seem that the major current proposals 
for gun control legislation are not subject 
to any serious Second Amendment chal- 
lenges, 


APPENDIX 


Excerpt from The Genuine Information, 
delivered to the Legislature of the State of 
Maryland, relative to the Proceedings of the 
General Convention, held at Philadelphia, in 
1787, by LUTHER MARTIN, Esquire, Attor- 
ney-General of Maryland, and one of the 
Delegates in the said Convention. 

“[51] By the eighth section of the first 
article, the Congress have also the power 
given them to raise and support armies, 
without any limitation as to numbers, and 
without any restriction in time of peace. 
Thus, Sir, this plan of government, instead 
of guarding against a standing army, that 
engine of arbitrary power, which has so often 
and so successfully been used for subversion 
of freedom, has in its formation given it an 
express and constitutional sanction, and hath 
provided for its introduction; nor could this 
be prevented. I took the sense of the con- 
vention on a proposition, by which the Con- 
gress should not have power, in time of 
peace, to keep embodied more than a certain 
number of regular troops that number to be 
ascertained by what should be considered a 
respectable peace establishment. This prop- 
osition was rejected by a majority; it being 
their determination, that the power of Con- 
gress to keep up a standing army, even in 
peace, should only be restrained by their will 
and pleasure. 

“[52] This section proceeds further to give 
a power to the Congress to provide for the 
calling forth the militia, to execute the laws 
of the Union, suppress insurrections, and re- 
pel invasions. As to giving such a power, there 
was no objection; but it was thought by some, 
that this power ought to be given with cer- 
tain restrictions. It was thought, that not 
more than a certain part of the militia of 
any one State ought to be obliged to march 
out of the same, or be employed out of the 
same, at any one time, without the consent 
of the legislature of such State. This amend- 
ment I endeavored to obtain; but it met with 
the same fate which attended almost every 
attempt to limit the powers given to the gen- 
eral government and constitutionally to 
guard against their abuse, it was not adopt- 
ed. As it now stands, the Congress will have 
the power, if they please, to march the whole 
militia of Maryland to the remotest part of 
the Union, and keep them in service as long 
as they think proper, without being in any 
respect dependent upon the Government of 
Maryland for this unlimited exercise of power 
over its citizens—All of whom, from the low- 
est to the greatest, may, during such service, 
be subjected to military law, and tied up and 
whipped at the halbert, like the meanest of 
slaves. 

“(53] By the next paragraph, Congress is 
to have the power to provide for organizing, 
arming, and disciplining the militia, and for 
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governing such part of them as may be em- 
ployed in the service of the United States. 
54] For this extraordinary provision, by 
which the militia, the only defence and pro- 
tection which the State can have for the 
security of their rights against arbitrary en- 
croachments of the general government. Is 
taken entirely out of the power of their 
respective States, and placed under the power 
of Congress, it was speciously assigned as a 
reason, that the general government would 
cause the militia to be better regulated and 
better disciplined than the State govern- 
ments, and that it would be proper for the 
whole militia of the Union to have a uni- 
formity in their arms and exercise. To this it 
was answered, that the reason, however 
specious, was not just; that it would be 
absurd, the militia of the western settle- 
ments, who were exposed to an Indian 
enemy, should either be confined to the 
same arms or exercise as the militia of the 
eastern or middle States; that the same 
penalties which would be sufficient to enforce 
an obedience to militia laws in some States, 
would be totally disregarded in others; that, 
leaving the power to the several States, they 
would respectively best know the situation 
and circumstances of their citizens, and the 
regulations that would be necessary and suf- 
ficient to effect a well-regulated militia in 
each; that we were satisfied the militia had 
heretofore been as well disciplined as if they 
had been under the regulations of Congress, 
and that the States would now have an 
additional motive to keep their militia in 
proper order, and fit for service, as it would 
be the only chance to preserve their ezist- 
ence against a general government armed 
with powers sufficient to destroy them. 
“[55] These observations, Sir, procured 
from some of the members an open avowal of 
those reasons, by which we believed before 
that they were actuated. They said, that, as 
the States would be opposed to the general 
government, and at enmity with it, which, 
as I have already observed, they assumed as 
a principle, if the militia was under the con- 
trol and the authority of the respective 
States, it would enable them to thwart and 
oppose the general government. They said, 
the States ought to be at the mercy of the 
general government, and, therefore, that the 
militia ought to be put under its power, and 
not suffered to remain under the power of 
the respective States. In answer to these 
declarations, it was urged, that, if after hav- 
ing retained to the general government the 
great powers already granted, and among 
those, that of raising and keeping up regular 
troops without limitations, the power over 
the militia should be taken away from the 
States, and also given to the general govern- 
ment, it ought to be considered as the last 
coup de grace to the State governments; 
that it must be the most convincing proof, 
the advocates of this system design the de- 
struction of the State governments, and that 
no professions to the contrary ought to be 
trusted; and that every State in the Union 
ought to reject such a system with indigna- 
tion, since, if the general government should 
attempt to oppress and enslave them, they 
could not have any possible means of self- 
defense; because, the proposed system taking 
away from the States the right of organizing, 
arming, and disciplining the militia, the first 
attempt made by a State to put the militia 
in a situation to counteract the arbitrary 
measures of the general government would 
be construed into an act of rebellion or 
treason; and Congress would instantly march 
their troops into the State. It was further 
observed that, when a government wishes to 
deprive its citizens of freedom, and reduce 
them to slavery, it generally makes use of a 
standing army for that purpose, and leaves 
the militia in a situation as contemptible 
as possible, lest they might oppose its arbi- 
trary designs; that, in this system, we give 
the general government every provision it 
could wish for, and even invite it to subvert 
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the liberties of the States and their citizens; 
since we give it the right to increase and 
keep up a standing army as numerous as it 
would wish, and, by placing the militia 
under its power, enable it to leave the 
militia totally unorganized, undisciplined, 
and even to disarm them; while the citizens, 
so far from complaining of this neglect, 
might even esteem it a favor in the general 
government, as thereby they would be freed 
from the burden of militia duties, and left 
to their own private occupations or pleas- 
ures. However, all arguments, and every 
reason that could be urged on this subject, 
as well as on many others, were obliged to 
yield to one that was unanswerable—a 
majority upon the division.” 


{Emphasis in original] 3 Farrand, Records 
of the Federal Convention of 1787, pp. 
207-209. 


[From the Library of Congress, Legislative 
Reference Service, June 25, 1968] 


FEDERAL LICENSING OF FIREARMS OWNERS 


(By Johnny H. Killian, Legislative Attorney, 
American Law Division) 


In a report, Federal Registration of Fire- 
arms (444/301), we set forth a thesis that 
Congress possessed the power to enact legis- 
lation requiring registration of all firearms in 
the United States under the Commerce 
Clause. The course of the argument was con- 
cerned with the power of Congress to reach 
the subject matter—possession of firearms by 
persons—rather than with what Congress 
chose to provide in the legislation in regard 
to that subject matter—registration. 

The report proceeded upon the basis that 
the constitutional validity of congressional 
enactments is to be evaluated by asking and 
answering two quite different questions. First, 
does Congress have authority under a con- 
stituttonal grant of power to reach the sub- 
ject matter? It was the argument of the re- 
port that the possession and receipt of fire- 
arms moving in interstate commerce or 
which affect commerce or which while solely 
intrastate must be reached to effect compre- 
hensive regulation were appropriate subjects 
of regulation by Congress through the exer- 
cise of its power under the Commerce Clause. 

If this conclusion is correct, it would make 
no constitutional difference should Congress 
choose to deal with the problem of posses- 
sion and receipt of firearms by requiring that 
the firearms be registered or that the owners 
and possessors be licensed or that both con- 
ditions be imposed. 

The second question, once the power over 
the subject is ascertained, is does Congress 
have the power to prescribe the particular 
regulatory scheme? Both registration and 
licensing when required at the state or local 
level by legislative act are enacted under the 
police power of the state or locality. Though 
it is a general rule that the Federal Govern- 
ment has no police power as an independent 
source of authority, it has long been held 
that in legislating under the Commerce 
Clause to regulate particular aspects of com- 
merce “to the extent of forbidding and 
punishing the use of such commerce as an 
agency to promote immorality, dishonesty, or 
the spread of any evil or harm to the people 
of other states from the state of origin... 
[Congress] is merely exercising the police 
power, for the benefit of the public, within 
the field of interstate commerce.” Brooks v. 
United States, 281 U.S. 432, 436-37 (1925). Or, 
as the Court said in United States v. Darby, 
312 U.S. 100, 114 (1941): “It is no objection 
to the assertion of the power to regulate in- 
terstate commerce that its exercise is at- 
tended by the same incidents which attend 
the exercise of the police power of the states.” 

Therefore, it appears, first, that for pur- 
poses of reaching the subject matter through 
the exercise of the commerce power it does 
not matter that registration or licensing or 
a combining of both is the regulatory 
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scheme, and, second, that having power over 
the subject Congress may by analogy to the 
States’ police power enact a comprehensive 
regulatory scheme combining both registra- 
tion and licensing. 

Where it is found that the power may 
reach the subject and the Court finds “that 
the legislators . . . have a rational basis for 
finding a chosen regulatory scheme neces- 
sary to protection of commerce, our investi- 
gation is at an end.” Katzenbach v. McClung, 
379 U.S. 294, 303-304 (1964). 

We must note here that in answering the 
second question one must look also to wheth- 
er the particular regulatory scheme violates 
a particular prohibition or limitation of the 
Constitution; in this regard, the principal 
argument relates to the Second Amendment 
which, as indicated in our earlier report, is 
not considered here, 


[From the Library of Congress, Legislative 
Reference Service, Washington, D.C., July 
17, 1968 

FEDERAL REGISTRATION OF FIREARMS—A CON- 
SIDERATION OF Two CONSTITUTIONAL PROB- 
LEMS: CONSTITUTIONAL BASIS; SELF-INCRIM- 
INATION 


(By Johnny H. Killian, Legislative Attorney, 
American Law Division) 


(Nore—This paper includes two reports 
growing out of recent proposals for the en- 
actment of a federal statute requiring federal 
registration of all firearms in the United 
States, In the first report, we develop a line 
of reasoning to the effect that the Commerce 
Clause grants Congress the power to enact 
such a registration system. The argument is 
based upon a reading of the cases in which 
the Supreme Court has viewed the power 
there granted most expansively. 

(In the second report we consider the pos- 
sible problems raised by recent Supreme 
Court cases applying the privilege against 
self-incrimination in registration and licens- 
ing situations closely analagous to the pro- 
posals now before Congress. 

(We do not consider at all the issue of the 
Second Amendment to the Constitution. That 
matter will be dealt with in a separate LRS 
report.) 

THE CONSTITUTIONAL BASIS FOR FEDERAL REGIS- 
TRATION OF FIREARMS 


Several bills introduced recently in the 
90th Congress provide for a system of regis- 
tration of all firearms, either with the Fed- 
eral Government or with each State which 
enacts a similar bill meeting minimum 
standards. See, S. 3604, S. 3634, and S, 3637. 
The purpose of this paper is to develop a 
theory under which the constitutionality of 
federal registration could be sustained. 

Two preliminary things should be said, We 
do not here consider the power of a legislative 
body to set up a registration system in the 
context of requiring registration per se. That 
is, reference to the acknowledged right of the 
States, under their police power, to require 
registration of automobiles or to require li- 
censing of dogs or hunters or any number of 
other things is constitutionally irrelevant 
here because the States have jurisdiction 
over the person or the subject to be regis- 
tered; the question here is whether the Fed- 
eral Government has a like jurisdiction over 
the person, subject, or transaction. 

Neither do we consider the possible limi- 
tations of the Second Amendment to the 
Constitution. Whether one interprets that 
Amendment as protecting only the right of 
the States to maintain and equip a militia 
or as protecting the right of individuals to 
bear arms is another question. See, United 
States v. Miller, 307 U.S. 174 (1939). Neither 
does it seem to be profitable here to consider 
whether or not a registration system would 
infringe the Amendment if it were inter- 
preted by the latter view. 

It should also be noted that a registration 
system could be based on the taxing power of 
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Congress, if Congress, for example, should 
enact an excise tax of, say, one dollar on each 
transfer of a firearm; registration could there- 
fore be based on the necessity of such a sys- 
tem as a means of enf the tax. But 
none of the pending bills adopt this ap- 
proach, 

Thus, it would appear that the constitu- 
tionality of a registration system must be 
grounded on the power vested in Congress 
“[t]o regulate commerce. . among the sev- 
eral States, .. Article I, § 8, cl. 3. In out- 
line, the argument would be to this effect: 
The National Firearms Act of 1934, 26 U.S.C. 
§§ 5801-62, based on the power, and 
the Federal Firearms Act of 1937, 15 U.S.C. 
§§ 901-909, based on the Commerce Power, 
represent congressional attempts to restrict 
the availability of firearms to undesirables 
and some firearms to anyone. In Title IV of 
the recently passed Crime Bill, Congress has 
gone further and regulated the types of per- 
missible dealings in handguns in interstate 
commerce; it may well expand on this provi- 
sion, if it is signed into law, or it may enact 
a more expansive piece of legislation regulat- 
ing the permissible dealings in all firearms 
and ammunition in interstate commerce, As 
a concomitant to this regulation, Congress 
has the power to require that all guns which 
are sold or which pass in interstate commerce 
be registered by those persons who come into 
Possession of them. But the commerce power 
goes beyond reaching only that which moves 
or has moved in interstate commerce; if a 
transaction affects interstate commerce or if a 
purely local transaction would make ineffec- 
tive or more difficult a congressional regula- 
tion of interstate commerce if the local trans- 
action were left unregulated, then Congress 
has power to require every owner or possessor 
of a firearm to register it no matter where he 
is located and no matter that neither he nor 
the firearm has ever moved in interstate 
commerce, 

The power of Congress to enact regulatory 
laws stems almost entirely from the Com- 
merce Clause. The Clause received a broad, 
expansive reading from Chief Justice Mar- 
shall in the first case considering it, Gibbons 
v. Ogden, 9 Wheat. (22 U.S.) 1 (1824), and 
though the fact of economic and social inter- 
dependence has caused the exercise of the 
congressional power to expand into many new 
areas the theoretical basis has not been much 
expanded. That case lays down the following 
propositions about the meaning of the grant 
of power. 

(1) The word “commerce” is not restricted 
“to traffic, to buying and selling, or the inter- 
change of commodities.” Rather, commerce is 
“intercourse.” The word “describes the com- 
mercial intercourse between nations, and 
parts of nations, in all its branches.” Supra, 
189-90. 

(2) The “commerce” which is compre- 
hended is that which is “among” the several 
States. “Commerce among the states cannot 
stop at the external boundary line of each 
state, but may be introduced into the in- 
terior.” “It may very properly be restricted to 
that commerce which concerns more states 
than one... The genius and character of 
the whole government seem to be that its 
action is to be applied to all the . . . internal 
concerns [of the nation] which affect the 
states generally; but not to those which are 
completely within a particular state, which 
do not affect other states, and with which 
it is not necessary to interfere, for the pur- 
pose of executing some of the general powers 
of the government.” Supra, 194-95. 

(3) The power over such “commerce” is the 
power to “regulate,” which is to say the power 
“to prescribe the rule by which commerce 
is to be governed, This power... is com- 
plete in itself, may be exercised to its utmost 
extent, and acknowledges no limitations, 
other than are prescribed in the constitution 
... If, as has always been understood, the 
sovereignty of Congress .. Is plenary as to 
those objects [specified in the Constitution], 
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the power over commerce. . . is vested in 
Congress as absolutely as it would be in a 
single government, having in its constitution 
the same restrictions on the exercise of the 
power as are found in the constitution of the 
United States.” Supra, 196-97. 

How may these stated principles be ap- 
plied, then, to the question of firearm reg- 
istration? 

It will be noted that Marshall referred to 
“commerce” as “commercial intercourse”. 
From this, it might be argued that for a 
transaction to be brought within the con- 

onal power there would at some point 
have to be involved a commercial element of 
trade or exchange of goods or services for 
profit and therefore that there are transac- 
tions in firearms which do not involve a 
commercial aspect or that some firearms are 
in some people’s possession as a result of 
transactions in the past which were not then 
subject to regulation. Whatever other ans- 
wers might be made to these contentions, it 
seems clear that all forms of interstate trans- 
portation come within the Commerce Clause, 
regardless of whether or not the transporta- 
tion has any business or commercial basis; 
furthermore, once there is movement across 
a state line, the movement itself, the instru- 
mentalities by which it is effected, the trans- 
actions which gave rise to it, and those en- 
gaged in both the movement and the trans- 
action are subject to the commerce power. 
“Not only, then may transactions be com- 
merce though non-commercial; they may 
be commerce though illegal and sporadic, and 
though they do not utilize common carriers 
or concern the flow of any thing more tan- 
gible than electrons and information.” 
United States v. Southeastern Underwriters 
Ass'n., 322 U.S. 533, 549-50 (1944) (business 
of insurance is commerce); cf., Edwards v. 
California, 314 U.S. 160, 172 (1941) (people 
migrating from State to State within com- 
merce Clause); Associated Press v. N. L. R. B., 
301 U.S. 013, 129 (1937) (dissemination of 
news not for the profit of the disseminator 
is commerce); United States v. Simpson, 252 
US. 465 (1920) (carrying five quarts of 
whiskey across state line for mal con- 
sumption is commerce); Caminetti v. United 
States, 242 U.S. 470 (1917) (transportation of 
female across state line for immoral though 
noncommercial purpose is commerce); Cleve- 
land v. United States, 329 U.S. 14 (1946) 
(transportation of plural wives across state 
lines by Mormons is commerce). Nor is the 
crossing of state lines required in every in- 
stance, as is noted below. 

One might also argue that the purpose 
of Congress in enacting a firearms registra- 
tion act is not to regulate commerce in any 
meaningful sense of what might be thought 
of that phrase; the purpose is not to regulate 
the rates or prices or terms of sale or ex- 
change of something or even to prescribe 
rules for carrying on commercial and non- 
commercial trade. The purpose is to keep 
firearms from certain people and to require 
everyone who may acquire a gun to acknowl- 
edge to the United States Government his 
acquisition. 

Again, it may be said that the power grant- 
ed reaches beyond commercial commerce. In- 
deed, it has been exercised to effectuate a 
number of policies based on considerations of 
morality or of the desire to protect citizens 
from harm—an exercise which would be a 
police power if performed by a State. “Con- 
gress can certainly regulate interstate com- 
merce to the extent of forbidding and pun- 
ishing the use of such commerce as an agency 
to promote immorality, dishonesty, or the 
spread of any evil or harm to the people of 
other states from the state of origin. In doing 
this, it is merely exercising the police power, 
for the benefit of the public, within the fleld 
of interstate commerce.” Brooks v. United 
States, 281 U.S. 432, 436-37 (1925) (prohibi- 
tion of interstate transportation of stolen 
autos); cf., Hoke v. United States, 227 US. 
308 (1913) (transportation of women for im- 
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moral p es); Champion v. Ames, 188 
U.S. 321 (1903) (transportation of lottery 
tickets); Reid v. Colorado, 187 U.S. 137 (1902) 
(diseased livestock). But the exercise of the 
power does not depend on the desire to pro- 
hibit or regulate the shipment of harmful 
items; it also extends to prohibiting or reg- 
ulating the shipment of particular items in 
commerce to accomplish a desirable object at 
its origin, as in the prohibition of most child 
labor, United States v. Darby, 312 U.S. 100 
(1941), or to relieve or ameliorate an unde- 
sirable social condition done to or by inter- 
state travelers or with goods which were 
transported interstate or in such a situation 
that commerce would somehow be affected by 
continuation of the condition, Cf., Heart of 
Atlanta Motel v. United States, 379 U.S. 241 
(1964); Katzenbach v. McClung, 379 U.S. 294 
(1964) (prohibiting racial discrimination in 
public accommodations); N.L.R.B. v. Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Corp., 301 U.S. 1 (1937) (pre- 
scribing rules for labor management rela- 
tions); Mulford v. Smith, 307 U.S. 38 (1939) 
(maintaining stable and equitable prices of 
agricultural products and therefore guaran- 
teeing stable and equitable income for farm- 
ers); Southern R. Co. v. United States, 222 
U.S. 20 (1911) (prescribing railroad safety 
regulations for both interstate and intrastate 
trains). 

It may be said then that if Congress has 
jurisdiction because of interstate movement 
or of commerce which affects more than one 
State or of transactions which have an effect 
on interstate commerce or of a generally 
local transaction which it is necessary to 
reach to effectuate the regulation of the 
commerce which is interstate (all these fac- 
tors are discussed below), then Congress has 
the power under the interpretation of “reg- 
ulate” in the Commerce Clause, combined 
with the Necessary and Proper Clause, Ar- 
ticle I, § 8, cl. 18, to make all rules covering 
such transactions or objects. We must turn, 
now, to the question whether Congress would 
have the requisite jurisdiction to reach the 
transfer and possession of firearms and this 
examination requires an exposition of the 
interpretation of the Commerce Clause as it 
affects both interstate and intrastate com- 
merce. 

There was a period in our judicial history, 
roughly spanning the years immediately after 
the Civil War and coming down to the New 
Deal days, with the period after 1900 being 
mixed, when the Court read the commerce 
power narrowly, finding, for example, that 
manufacturing, even though the products 
made are intended to be subject to commer- 
cial transactions in the future, is not com- 
merce and is not reachable under the Com- 
merce Clause. United States v. E. C. Knight 
Co., 156 U.S. 1 (1895); and see, Carter y. Car- 
ter Coal Co., 298 U.S. 238 (1936). Only com- 
merce which moved across state boundaries 
was subject to federal regulation. Passenger 
Cases, 7 How. (48 U.S.) 283 (1849); License 
Cases, 5 How. (46 U.S.) 504 (1847); Veazie v. 
Moor, 14 How. (55 U.S.) 568 (1852); Oliver 
Tron Co. v. Lord, 262 U.S. 172 (1923). But this 
is no longer the conception of the reach of 
the commerce power. 

The change—or it may be said the rever- 
sion to the Marshall conception—may have 
begun in Swift & Co. v. United States, 196 
U.S. 375 (1905), in which the Court held 
that the buying and selling of livestock in 
a stockyard, with the intention that eventu- 
ally some of the cattle or the carcasses of the 
cattle would be shipped interstate, were part 
of an integrated commercial whole involv- 
ing some interstate movement and were sub- 
ject to the reach of the commercial power. 
The same rationale was applied in Stafford v. 
Wallace, 258 U.S. 495 (1922), involving the 
regulation of commission men and livestock 
dealers in stockyards, and in Chicago Board 
of Trade y. Olsen, 262 U.S. 1 (1928), involv- 
ing the regulation of transactions on grain 
exchanges. The transactions concerned con- 
stituted one element in a “current of com- 
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merce” which at some point moved in 
commerce. 

The landmark case is N.L.R.B. v. Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Corp., 301 U.S. 1 (1937), which 
overruled the doctrine that manufaeturing 
was not commerce. The case concerned the 
constitutionality of the National Labor Re- 
lations Act which regulated labor-manage- 
ment relations in concerns engaged in pro- 
duction and manufacture as well as those 
engaged in transporting items in interstate 
commerce, Upholding the coverage of pro- 
duction and manufacturing, the Court 
pointed out that the companies involved 
had organized themselves on a national scale 
and they had an effect on interstate com- 
merce. “The close and intimate effect which 
brings the subject within the reach of fed- 
eral power may be due to activities in rela- 
tion to productive industry although the in- 
dustry when separately viewed is local.” 
Supra, 38. Cf., Sunshine Anthracite Coal Co. 
v. Adkins, 310 U.S. 381 (1940) (mining is 
commerce); Mulford v. Smith, 307 U.S. 38 
(1939) (agricultural production is com- 
merce). 

Thus, large, national industries, both pro- 
ductive and extractive, have the requisite 
effect on commerce, both because their prod- 
ucts will eventually move in interstate com- 
merce and because the process of production 
and extraction itself affects commerce in 
that investment and money spent for labor 
and materials and the like radiate outward 
and are felt beyond the locale of the enter- 
prise. But what about “small” concerns or 
“minor” transactions whose radiations out- 
ward are so minute as to be non-detectable? 
Does this insignificant individual effect re- 
move them from coverage? 

The answer is clearly in the negative. In 
N. L. R. B. v. Fainblatt, 306 U.S. 601 (1939), the 
Court stated expressly that the operation of 
the Commerce Clause does not depend on 
any particular volume of commerce affected. 
“Commerce may be affected in the same man- 
ner and to the same extent in proportion to 
its volume, whether it be great or small.” 
Supra, 607. The cases relating to the applica- 
tion of the Fair Labor Standards Act demon- 
strate this clearly. The 1938 Act applied to 
employees “engaged in commerce or in the 
production of goods for commerce.” Em- 
ployees held to be covered included employees 
engaged in the maintenance and operation 
of a building in which goods for interstate 
commerce were produced, Kirschbaum v. 
Walling, 316 U.S. 517 (1942), employees of a 
window-cleaning company the greater part 
of whose work was done on the windows of 
people engaged in interstate commerce, Mar- 
tino v. Michigan Window Cleaning Co., 327 
U.S. 173 (1946), employees putting in stand- 
by time in the auxiliary firefighting service 
of an employer engaged in interstate com- 
merce Armour & Co. v. Wantock, 323 U.S. 
126 (1944), and the employees of a local news- 
paper publishing about 11,000 copies, one- 
half of one percent of which circulated out 
of State. Mabee v. White Plains Pub. Co., 327 
U.S. 178 (1946). 

In 1961, Congress amended the Fair Labor 
Standards Act to provide that coverage ex- 
tended not only to employees individually 
connected to interstate commerce but to all 
employees of any enterprise engaged in com- 
merce or production for commerce, so that 
employees who themselves had no connection 
with the production of goods for commerce 
would be covered by the Act if any of their 
fellow employees engaged in commerce or the 
production of goods for commerce. This ex- 
tension was very recently upheld. Maryland v. 
Wirtz,—_U.S.—(June 10, 1968). Congress may 
reach, it was held, not only employees pro- 
ducing for commerce but all employees of a 
concern the production of which affected 
commerce, since the competitive positions of 
a company is affected, among other things, 
by its labor costs, the labor costs of all its 
employees not just those who have contact 
with the goods in question. 
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Thus, the power of Congress under the 
Commerce Clause “includes the power to reg- 
ulate the local incidents thereof, including 
local activities in both the States of origin 
and destination, which might have a sub- 
stantial and harmful effect upon that com- 
merce.” Heart of Atlanta Motel v. United 
States, 379 U.S. 241, 258 (1964). “The power 
of Congress over interstate commerce is not 
confined to the regulation of commerce 
among the states. It extends to those activi- 
ties intrastate which so affect interstate com- 
merce or the exercise of the power of Con- 
gress over it as to make regulation of them 
appropriate means to the attainment of a 
legitimate end, the exercise of the granted 
power of Congress to regulate interstate com- 
merce.” United States v. Darby, 312 U.S. 100, 
118 (1941). 

This ancillary power under the Commerce 
Clause—to reach local activities affecting 
commerce or which must be regulated to 
best effectuate the regulations of strictly 
interstate activities—is illustrated by the 
Shreveport doctrine, Houston & Teras Ry. V. 
United States, 234 U.S. 342 (1914). The prob- 
lem arose out of the regulation by the Inter- 
State Commerce Commission of rates charged 
by interstate railroads. The I.C.C. had pre- 
scribed rates for a railroad operating out of 
Shreveport, Louisiana, into Texas to Dallas 
and Houston. There was, however, a railroad 
operating wholly intrastate between Dallas 
and Houston which competed with the 
Shreveport railroad for the trade of a com- 
mon territory; the interstate rates from 
Shreveport to the intervening Texas cities 
were substantially higher than the intrastate 
rates from Dallas and Houston to the same 
cities, thus placing the interstate traffic 
from Shreveport at a severe competitive dis- 
advantage. The I. C. C. therefore ordered that 
the intrastate rates from Dallas and Houston 
be equalized with the interstate rates. 

The Court upheld the I.C.C. order. “When- 
ever the interstate and intrastate transac- 
tions of carriers are so related that the gov- 
ernment of the one involves the control of 
the other, it is Congress, and not the State, 
that is entitled to prescribe the final and 
dominant rule, for otherwise Congress would 
be denied the exercise of its constitutional 
authority and the State and not the Nation, 
would be supreme within the national field.” 
Supra, 351-52. 

Thus, the reach of the commerce power 
includes the regulation of intrastate trans- 
actions that have become so interwoven with 
interstate commerce that their regulation 
may be deemed necessary or proper for the 
effective control of interstate commerce. Cf., 
Wisconsin R. Commission v. Chicago B. & Q. 
R. Co., 257 U.S. 563 (1922) (I. C. C. may re- 
quire the raising of intrastate rates so low 
that they discriminate interstate 
commerce); Southern R. Co. v. United States, 
222 U.S. 20 (1911) (Congress has power to 
require equipment used in intrastate rail 
traffic to be provided with the same safety 
devices as those required in interstate traf- 
fic). Perhaps the most extensive applica- 
tion of the Shreveport doctrine is found in 
United States v. Wrightwood Dairy Co., 315 
U.S. 110 (1942), and in Wickard v. Filburn, 
317 U.S. 111 (1942). In the former case, the 
Court upheld the constitutionality of fed- 
eral regulation of the price of milk pro- 
duced and sold entirely within the confines 
of one State, while in the latter it sustained 
the application of a wheat quota allotment to 
the crop of a farmer who intentionally and 
in fact did not produce any of it for com- 
merce but solely for consumption on his own 
farm. 

In Wrightwood, the Court noted that the 
intrastate milk was sold in competition with 
milk transported from outside the State and 
“the marketing of a local product in com- 
petition with that of a like commodity mov- 
ing interstate may so interfere with inter- 
state commerce or its regulation as to afford 
a basis for Congressional regulation of the 
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intrastate activity.” Supra, 315 U.S., at 120. 
In Wickard, the Court posited the assump- 
tion that home-consumed wheat still has an 
effect upon the price and market conditions 
for wheat. “This may arise because being in 
marketable condition such wheat overhangs 
the market and if induced by rising prices 
tends to flow into the market and check price 
increases. But if we assume that it is never 
marketed, it supplies a need of the man who 
grew it which would otherwise be reflected 
by purchases in the open market. Home- 
grown wheat in this sense competes with 
wheat in commerce,” Supra, 317 U.S., at 128. 
Cf., United States v. Ohio, 385 U.S. 9 (1966) 
(wheat grown on prison farm and destined 
wholly for consumption on the premises sub- 
ject to federal acreage quota); N.L.R.B. v. 
Reliance Fuel Oil Co., 371 U.S. 224 (1963) 
(retail distributor of fuel oil, all of whose 
sales were local, but who obtained the oil 
from a wholesaler who imported it from an- 
other State subject to N.L.R.B. jurisdic- 
tion). 


needs.. . [We] reiterate the well-settled 
principle that Congress may impose relevant 
conditions and requirements on those who 
use the channels of interstate commerce in 
order that those channels will not become 
the means of promoting or spreading evil, 
whether of a physical, moral or economic 
nature. ... This power permits Congress to 
attack an evil directly at its source, pro- 
vided that the evil bears a substantial rela- 
tionship to interstate commerce.” North 
American Co. v. S£.C., 327 U.S. 686, 705 
(1946). Apparently, the relationship with 
commerce need not be too substantial, as is 
illustrated in Katzenbach v. McClung, 379 
U.S. 294 (1964), in which the Court sus- 
tained the constitutionality of the 1964 pub- 
lic accommodations law as applied to a bar- 
becue shop which had not, on the record, 
refused to serve or had served any interstate 
traveler but which had in the twelve months 
preceding passage of the law purchased lo- 
cally approximately $150,000 worth of food, 
$69,683 of which was meat bought from a 
local supplier who had procured it from out- 
side the State. For its application the Court 
could point to the implicit congressional 
finding that refusals of service to Negroes 
imposed burdens both upon the interstate 
flo of food and upon the movement of prod- 
ucts generally. “Of course, the mere fact 
that Congress has said when particular ac- 
tivity shall be deemed to affect commerce 
does not preclude further examination by 
this Court. But where we find that the legis- 
lators, in light of the facts and testimony 
before them, have a rational basis for find- 
ing a chosen regulatory scheme necessary to 
the protection of commerce, our investiga- 
tion is at an end.” Supra, 303-304. 

How, then, do we apply these principles to 
federal registration of firearms? 

First, it would appear that adequate 
grounds exist for federal regulation of mail 
order transactions in guns and other trans- 
actions which involve transportation across 
state lines. The power to regulate commerce 
goes this far at a minimum. 

Second, the transactions in guns would 
seem to have a substantial effect on com- 
merce. It is estimated that there are more 
than 100,000,000 firearms in private hands in 
this country, that more than 54 million 
American families have firearms in the home. 
More than 1,000,000 weapons a year are im- 
ported into the United States. Tens of thou- 
sands of firearms would normally be 
bought and sold in the United States this 

ear. 

> Third, commerce is not only affected by 
the buying and selling of firearms. It is also 
affected by their use. In 1964, there were 
5,090 homicides committed by firearms, 55 
percent of the total homicides; in 1965, there 
were 5,634 firearm homicides, 57 percent of 
the total homicides; in 1966, 6,552 firearm 
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homicides, 60 percent of the total. In 1966, 
57 police officers were killed in the line of 
duty, 55 of them with firearms. There were 
43,500 aggrevated assaults with firearms in 
1966 and 59,300 armed robberies. In addition, 
there is a toll of accidental and suicidal 
deaths by flrearms.“ 

Whatever else we may say about this 
record, there is economic loss of an undeter- 
minable sum, in loss of earnings and loss of 
support and productive capacity, in medical 
and funeral expenses, and many other costs. 
The economic impact of deaths, injuries, 
and thefts in which firearms were the in- 
struments of commission is comparable to 
the economic costs attributable to racial 
discrimination against Negroes in the utili- 
zation of public accommodations and cer- 
tainly at least as substantial as that at- 
tributable to growing one’s own wheat for 
personal consumption. 

Therefore, the argument could be phrased 
as follows: The Federal Government has 
power to regulate the sale and transportation 
of firearms in and affecting interstate com- 
merce, as provided in the two firearms acts 
on the books, in Title IV of the Crime Bill, 
and in various proposals to extend the Title 
IV approach to long-guns. It would be only a 
modest extension of this regulation and well 
within the case law to require purchasers of 
firearms which have moved in interstate 
commerce or whose sales have affected com- 
merce to register them, both as a concomi- 
tant of the power to regulate the commerce 
in firearms itself and as an independent re- 
quirement. But such a registration would not 
be fully effective, in fact, could be self- 
defeating and ineffectual, if at the same time 
guns which had never moved in commerce or 
which have not been subject to sales which 
affected commerce were not registered and if 
Persons possessing firearms given or donated 
to them out of the stream of commerce were 
not similarly required to register them, 

Because, that is, the registration of all fire- 
arms is necessary to best effectuate the in- 
terstate commerce regulation of firearms and 
because the presence of so many firearms in 
private hands has such a potential and an 
actual effect on commerce, a federal registra- 
tion system could be grounded on the Com- 
merce Clause. 

This, we believe, represents the strongest 
statement of support for the constitutional- 
ity of a federal registration system, What 
about an evaluation of the argument? 

First, let it be said that the analysis of 
the cases and the precedents and the conclu- 
sions are, it is believed, soundly based. The 
soundness of the argument, if it be sound, 
must be assessed on the application of the 
precedents to the line of reasoning. Too, if 
Congress should determine that the Com- 
merce Clause applies, it would appear that 
unless any rational foundation for such a 
conclusion cannot be found, the Supreme 
Court would sustain the exercise in defer- 
ence to the legislative branch, See, the quote 
from Katzenbach v. McClung, 379 U.S. 294, 
303-304 (1964), supra, at p. 15 of this report. 

Second, assuming congressional power to 
regulate sales in commerce or affecting com- 
merce of firearms, is a registration system 
necessary, at any degree of necessity, to sup- 
plement the exercise of the regulation? That 
is, is registration connected in a rational 
manner to such a system of regulation? 


Sources for these statistitcs are: Presi- 
dent’s Commission on Law Enforcement and 
Administration of Justice; The Challenge of 
Crime in a Free Society: A Report (Wash- 
ington, 1967), pp. 239-43; S. Rept. No. 1097, 
90th Cong., 2nd Sess. pp. 76-78, 195-96, 206, 
250-52; Congressional Record (Daily ed.), 
June 12, 1968, pp. S7074—76 (remarks of Sen- 
ator Tydings); Congressional Record (Daily 
ed.), June 10, 1968, p. H4723 (letter from 
Attorney General Clark). 
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Third, leaving aside the question of a ra- 
tional relationship with regulation of com- 
merce, does the fact that the use of firearms 
results in economic losses and costs which 
have some ascertainable effect on commerce, 
if that is true, give the Federal Government 
power to require registration solely because 
of this factor and not as a concomitant to 
another form of regulation? 

It may be presumed that different persons 
will answer these questions differently. Upon 
@ consensus of answers will depend any con- 
clusions about whether the argument is sup- 
portable. We can only say that the precedents 
do not necessarily compel either an affirma- 
tive or negative answer, although it appears 
that the expansive reading given the Com- 
merce Clause by the Court would create 
something of a rebuttable presumption in 
the affirmative. 


THE RELATIONSHIP OF THE PRIVILEGE AGAINST 
SELF-INCRIMINATION TO FEDERAL FIREARMS 
REGISTRATION 


The purpose of this report is to assess the 
interrelationship of the proposals for national 
registration of firearms, as noted in the pre- 
vious report, and the privilege against self- 
incrimination which is protected against in- 
fringement by the Federal Government by 
the Fifth Amendment to the Constitution 
and which is one of the rights protected 
against infringement by the States by the 
Due Process Clause of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment. 

Any interrelationship which exists or which 
would exist arises from the assumption that 
requiring everyone in possession of a firearm 
to obtain a license either from the Secretary 
of the Treasury or from a state official if there 
is a state requirement meeting the stand- 
ards of a federal statute would cause some 
people to reveal by the act of registering or 
in the information furnished in the course 
of registering the fact that they are in vio- 
lation of & federal or state law. Any federal 
law would, however, penalize the failure to 
register. 

The constitutional problem here is illus- 
trated by Haynes v. United States, 390 US. 
85 (1968). Cf., Marchetti v. United States, 
390 U.S. 39 (1968); Grosso v. United States, 
390 U.S. 62 (1968). Haynes had been con- 
victed for violation of 26 U.S.C. § 5851, which 
made it unlawful for any person to possess 
any specified firearm which had not been 
registered as required by 26 U.S.C. § 5841. 
The latter statute requires any person pos- 
sessing a specified firearm to register it with 
the Secretary of the Treasury, unless he 
acquired it through transfer or importation 
pursuant to a Treasury license or made it 
pursuant to a Treasury license. The statute, 
in all but a minute number of situations, 
was thus directed only to those persons who 
had obtained possession of such a firearm 
without complying with other statutory re- 
quirements, who, in other words, had il- 
legally come into possession of such a fire- 
arm. It was, of course, a violation of federal 
law, punishable by fine and imprisonment, 
to have acquired illegally the specified fire- 
arm and to have registered it would have 


1The Fifth Amendment provides, inter 
alia; No person . shall be compelled in 
any criminal case to be a witness against 
himself.. The Fourteenth Amendment 
provides, inter alia: “No State shall. . . de- 
prive any person of life, liberty, or property 
without due process of law; .. .” The case 
holding “due process” to encompass the 
privilege against self-incrimination is Malloy 
v. Hogan, 378 U.S. 1 (1964). 
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been to admit an illegal act and subject 
Haynes to federal prosecution? 

The Court found the obligation to register 
in such a situation to be an infringement 
of the privilege against self-incrimination for 
any person who would have revealed a basis 
for prosecution, either by the Federal Gov- 
ernment or by a State. The statute was not 
declared void on its face, however, since it 
Was possible to conceive of situations in 
which registration might not be incriminat- 
ing. The Court rather held that when any 
person failed to register under the statute 
and he was prosecuted for failing to register. 
he could defeat the prosecution and obtain 
dismissal of the charge by a timely pleading 
that he had not registered because he would 
thereby have incriminated himself. 

Without assessing the possible forms of in- 
crimination which federal registration could 
bring about, we can generally say that fed- 
eral firearms laws on the books now make 
some things illegal, the recently passed Omni- 
bus Crime Bill (H.R. 5037) will, if signed, 
create new offenses, and proposed legislation 
would add still more, especially in the area 
of interstate shipment. Additionally, there 
are state laws which may penalize the posses- 
sion of some types of guns or which create 
other offenses. With regard to both federal 
and state laws, the privilege against self-in- 
crimination is applicable to either federal 
or state registration requirements. See, 
Haynes v. United States, supra, 96-97, n. 11, 
99, n. 13; Malloy v. Waterfront Commission, 
378 U.S, 52 (1964). 

There are three possible ways that Con- 
gress, in enacting a registration statute, could 
deal with the Haynes problem. The first is to 
make no provision for it, to require every- 
one to register every firearm in his possession. 
If someone then has come illegally into the 
possession of a firearm or has a flrearm which 
it is illegal for him to have, he will most likely 
not register it. If he is then found out and 
prosecuted, he can raise the privilege against 
self-incrimination and defeat the prosecu- 
tion, But he would still be liable for prosecu- 
tion for the violation or the commission of 
the offense which was the reason he did not 
register, so that either the Federal Govern- 
ment or a State would be able to indict and 
try him, There are situations, of course, in 
which a prosecution may not use evidence 
or knowledge of an offense gained through a 
violation of the defendant’s constitutional 
rights, but it seems unlikely that this prin- 
ciple would come into play with regard to the 
discovery of the commission of the two sepa- 
rate offenses—failure to register and the 
other illegal act—if it would not have been 
present in the event of the discovery of the 
separate event alone. 

Thus, if a registration statute made no 
provision for the Haynes problem, it would 
probably be the case that no attempt would 
be made to prosecute an offender for a failure 
to register if he would have a valid self- 
incrimination claim, but rather he would be 
prosecuted for commission of the other 
offense. 

The second possible way to treat the 
Haynes problem is that adopted by the Tyd- 
ings bill, S. 3634. The bill requires the regis- 
tration of all firearms in the United States 
and the registration of every transfer of a 
firearm in the United States, except that 
through the definitions it appears that only 
an owner who has “lawful title” to a firearm 


The firearms involved in Haynes, as set 
out in the National Firearms Act, (26 U.S.C. 
5801-62) are shotguns with barrels less than 
18 inches long, rifles with barrels less than 
16 inches long, other weapons made from a 
rifle or shotgun with an overall length of less 
than 26 inches, machine guns and other au- 
tomatic firearms, mufflers and silencers,, and 
other firearms, except pistols and revolvers, 
if such weapon is capable of being concealed 
on the person. 
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has to register it and only those transfers 
which “cause the lawful title or rightful 
possession of u firearm to vest in another” 
have to be registered. S. 3634, §§ 201 (11), 
(12), 302, 303. Thus, anyone who would by 
registering have to reveal possession of a 
stolen gun or a firearm obtained through 
unlawful channels would apparently not be 
obliged to register the gun or the transfer. 
Again, like the first alternative, such a per- 
son would remain subject to indictment and 
prosecution for the specific offense which 
registration might have revealed—larceny, 
receipt of stolen property, or the like. 

The third possibility is to require every 
person to register any firearm in his posses- 
sion but to provide specifically that any in- 
formation concerning the commission of an 
illegal act revealed by the registration not 
be admissible against that person in any 
subsequent prosecution. Congress may re- 
strict the assertion of the privilege against 
self-incrimination if it extends other pro- 
tection which “is so broad as to have the 
same extent in scope and effect” as the pri- 
vilege itself. Counselman v. Hitchcock, 142 
U.S. 547, 585 (1892), Thus, Congress can grant 
immunity from prosecution and then com- 
pel a person to testify as to that offense, the 
immunity being in effect in both federal 
and state courts. Adams v. Maryland, 347 
U.S. 179 (1954). But it would appear that a 
complete immunity from prosecution for any 
offense revealed by registration would not be 
necessary, and perhaps not desirable. An 
effective restriction on the use by the pro- 
secution of information gained from the per- 
son registering might be considered. This 
would provide that if the prosecution ob- 
tained the same information elsewhere and 
if it did not obtain a lead to this independent 
source from the registration, it could use 
the information against the defendant at 
trial. Murphy v. Waterfront Commission, 378 
U.S, 52, 79, n. 18 (1964); cf., Marchetti v. 
United States, 390 U.S. 39, 58-60, (1968). 

The foregoing discussion is in brief outline 
an explanation of the self-incrimination 
problem raised by proposals for federal re- 
gistration of firearms and of possible ap- 
proaches to m the problem of legis- 
lation, It does not appear that the problem 
raises any insurmountable barrier to a reg- 
istration system, but rather it seems that 
it imposes on Congress the requirement to 
choose among competing principles in what 
is essentially a policy choice. 


GOVERNOR ROCKEFELLER’S PRO- 
POSAL TO END VIETNAM WAR 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, the quest 
for political attainment has apparently 
caused a number of highly placed 
Americans to search for favor among the 
voters by altering their stance on the 
very vital issue facing this Nation and 
the world in Vietnam. Not the least of 
these switches has lately been under- 
taken by the Governor of New York, 
whose newly-advertised proposal for 
ending the war in Vietnam abandons, as 
William S. White wrote in the Washing- 
ton Post on Wednesday, anything re- 
sembling a pragmatic posture. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
Mr. White’s column, entitled “Rocke- 
feller’s Vietnam Policy Seen Leading to 
New Dunkirk,” be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ROCKEFELLER’S VIETNAM POLICY SEEN 
LEADING TO NEW DUNKIRK 
(By William S. White) 

Just as his approach to a presidential 

nomination had been first a no and then a 


a Cd ̃ 
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maybe and then a yes, so Nelson Rocke- 
feller’s view of firm American military as- 
sistance to the Communist invasion of South 
Vietnam was progressively moved from a yes 
to a maybe to what is now in fact a no. 

In the Governor's widely advertised “new 
peace plan” he says a last goodbye to the 
prudently hawkish position he once occu- 
pied. He now takes up a line which is clearly 
dovish and which in truth is not so different 
from that which long since sank the presi- 
dential aspirations of Gov. George Romney 
of Michigan. If this “new peace plan” is not 
right out of the Romney book, as Romney 
associates are with some justice complain- 
ing, then it is certainly not very far away. 

For what Rockefeller is proposing would 
amount to the beginning of the end of any 
effective American military stance in Viet- 
mam and to a one-sided withdrawal back 
to the old enclave dream—that is, the hud- 
dling up of our forces into progressively 
smaller and progressively more untenable 
garrisons. All this his old philosophy had 
rightly rejected; for this is the sure pre- 
scription for an eventual American Dunkirk 
in Asia. 

True enough, he gravely calls upon the 
Communist enemies to make disengagements 
parallel to our own. But the meat in this 
unhappy coconut is that when Hanoi con- 
temptuously refused, as Hanoi has so often 
done before, he would order an American re- 
treat to enclaves all the same. 

Moreover, he is prepared to accept the 
Communist fifth-columnists in South Viet- 
nam called the Vietcong if they will prom- 
ise—as why not?—to “abide by the demo- 
cratic processes” and to “renounce force.” 
The trouble with this, of course, is that the 
whole name of the game in Vietnam, the 
whole purpose of the immense Allied sacri- 
fices there, has been the absolute necessity 
not to let this aggression go unpunished or 
be rewarded. 

The long and short of it is that Gov. 
Rockefeller has now abandoned anything re- 
sembling a pragmatic posture in Vietnam. It 
is not against the law to change one’s mind. 
Nor can reasonable men fairly deny the Gov- 
ernor's necessity to differentiate himself, if 
he is to have any chance at all for the 
nomination, from the front-runner, Richard 
Nixon, Politics is, after all, politics, and the 
game is always a rough one. 

Still, there is inescapably a sense of re- 
gret and loss among many of Rockefeller’s 
most powerful GOP backers that he has now 
adopted a position that could not possibly 
be accepted by a vast majority of the party’s 
leaders, beginning with former President 
Eisenhower, If he is going to settle down in 
the end into the party’s dove cote, among 
the Charles Percys and the Mark Hatfields 
and the George Romneys, then what price 
all of his own past sturdy resolutions? And 
what price all the ghastly sacrifices in Viet- 
nam? 

Why not have simply been a dove all 
along so that at any rate Nelson Rockefeller 
could have stood all along with those con- 
sistent softliners of the GOP, like Senators 
Hatfield and Percy and George Romney, too? 

Indeed, the story of Nelson Rockefeller in 
this campaign year has been one of rarely 
exampled zigging and zagging, in a non- 
candidacy that became so late a candidacy 
and in a hawkish foreign policy view that 
became so late a dovish one. Moreover, even 
if by some miracle he should be able to stop 
Nixon and become himself the nominee, he 
could only leave the Republican National 
Convention as a candidate in full and open 
flight from his own party’s platform. 

That document is going to be written un- 
der the direction of the Republican Senate 
leader, Everett Dirksen; it is going to give 
little comfort to dove hopes; and it is going 
to be written beyond recall before a single 
ballot is taken on the issue of the nomina- 
tion itself. 
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NOMINATIONS TO THE 
SUPREME COURT 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, on pre- 
vious occasions on the floor of the Senate 
I have expressed my opposition to the re- 
cent Supreme Court nominations by the 
President. I speak at this time to reaf- 
firm my opposition and to clarify my rea- 
sons therefor. 

It is with regret that I oppose the 
nomination of Justice Fortas to the 
Chief Justiceship. Justice Fortas is a na- 
tive Tennessean who, some 30 years ago, 
came to Washington to work for the 
Government. I have no question con- 
cerning the legal capability of Justice 
Fortas, and as much as I would like to 
have a native Tennessean as Chief Jus- 
tice, there are, in my opinion, more im- 
5 considerations involved at this 
time. 

Those who favor the confirmation of 
the President's nominations are con- 
tending that if the nominees are quali- 
fied, the Senate should not reject them 
since to do so denies the President his 
constitutional right to make nomina- 
tions throughout his term of office. 
Without question, the President does 
have the legal right to make these nom- 
inations, and he has, in fact, exercised 
this right. It is now the duty of the Sen- 
ate to confirm or reject the nominations. 
If the Senate believes, for whatever rea- 
son, that it is not desirable that the ap- 
pointments be confirmed, then it has the 
constitutional responsibility to reject 
them. For the Senate to do otherwise 
would be an abdication of its constitu- 
tional responsibility to advise and con- 
sent, a responsibility that was intended 
to be real and not nominal. 

A substantial consideration with which 
we are confronted is the desirability of 
the President’s nominations at this time 
and under the circumstances that exist 
in our country. The two nominations 
which the President has made would 
have the apparent effect of cementing 
the ideology of the present Supreme 
Court for some time to come. The Presi- 
dent would take this action in spite of 
the substantial lack of confidence in 
which the American people hold the Su- 
preme Court today. 

A recent survey has shown that ap- 
proximately three-fifths of the American 
people have an unfavorable attitude to- 
ward the Supreme Court. A mere 8 per- 
cent of the American people would give 
the Court an excellent rating. Certainly 
the Supreme Court does not and should 
not concern itself with popularity. Never- 
theless, the fact remains that there is an 
increasing lack of respect for any confi- 
dence in the High Court. 

In view of this substantial feeling on 
the part of the American people, it is my 
opinion that the present tradition of the 
Supreme Court should not be extended 
until after the American people have ex- 
pressed themselves in November. I take 
this position, not because the nomina- 
tions have been made by a President 
whom many would classify as a lame 
duck, but rather because: First, the lack 
of confidence and the disrespect do exist; 
second, the election of a President and 
of one-third of the Senate is imminent; 
and, third, the new President, whoever 
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he is, and the 91st Senate will be closely 
attuned to the American people and will 
have a sounder grasp of that which is 
best for the country. 

I have heard, not once but many times, 
the frustrations of the American people 
over many of the decisions, policies, and 
Philosophies of the present Supreme 
Court. These frustrations exist, in part 
at least, because the people do not yote 
for or against Supreme Court Justices as 
they do for the President and for Mem- 
bers of Congress. The only check the 
American people have on the Supreme 
Court is indirectly by the popular elec- 
tion of the President and the Senate. 

In my opinion, the judicial branch is 
not an isolated branch of Government. It 
is and must be responsive to the senti- 
ment of the people of the Nation. The 
response of the judicial branch is, prop- 
erly, a slower response, a less direct re- 
sponse and a response less affected by 
the undulations of popular political sen- 
timent. Nevertheless, the judicial branch 
is and must be responsive to the demo- 
cratic process of this Nation. 

For this reason, from the standpoint 
of desirability, we must let the appoint- 
ment of the next Chief Justice and one 
or more Associate Justices respond to 
the mandate of the people in November. 

Mr. President, there is yet one addi- 
tional reason why these nominations 
should not be confirmed. The circum- 
stances surrounding the nominations 
are, to say the least, extraordinary and 
without historical precedent. Several 
legalistic questions have been raised 
concerning the conditional resignation 
of the present Chief Justice and the con- 
ditional acceptance of the resignation 
by the President. Further, both nominees 
have been and are long-time political 
associates of the President. And our dis- 
tinguished majority leader [Mr. MANS- 
FIELD] has said that either the Senate 
can confirm the nomination of Justice 
Fortas or Chief Justice Warren will re- 
main as the leader of the Court, 

As the distinguished junior Senator 
from Michigan [Mr, GRIFFIN] has said: 

Such maneuvering at a time when the peo- 
ple are in the process of choosing a new goy- 
ernment is an affront to the electorate. It 
suggests a shocking lack of faith in our sys- 
tem and the people who make it work. 

It should surprise no one that such a politi- 
cal maneuver has been met head-on by a po- 
litical response from within the Senate. In- 
deed, it would signal a failure of our system 
if there were no reaction to such a blatant 
political move. 


The nature of the Supreme Court is 
such that it can never be wholly immune 
from politics. The question of political 
cronyism has often been raised over Su- 
preme Court appointments. This is a 
question which is essentially one of 
degree. 

In the instant situation, the two nomi- 
nations by the President and the unusual 
circumstances surrounding them are an 
extreme and flagrant example of mak- 
ing the Court a political football. The 
President’s nominations can only add to 
the increasing lack of confidence in and 
disrespect for the High Court. This is one 
of many examples of excessive politicking 
by the President which undermines the 
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institutions of government. While the 
Court cannot be entirely divorced from 
politics, it is a disservice to the country 
for the administration to inject politics 
forcefully and blatantly into what should 
be an impartial institution. 

Finally, the frank and forthright dis- 
closures by Justice Fortas in the Senate 
Judiciary Committee hearings of his con- 
tinuing political ties with the President 
since assuming a seat on the Supreme 
Court indicate a clear breach of the 
fundamental separation of powers con- 
cept. Justice Fortas has candidly ad- 
mitted his involvement in Presidential 
councils involving the Vietnam war and 
civil disturbances at home. Participation 
such as this in the executive branch of 
Government is destructive of the doctrine 
of separation of powers and, in addition, 
must inevitably impair a Justice’s value 
to the Supreme Court. 

Mr. President, it is for these reasons 
that I oppose the confirmation of the 
nominations. 


HARDING, NOMINEE FOR OEO TOP 
POST, WINS WIDESPREAD ESTEEM 
AND SUPPORT 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, in the near 
future the Committee on Labor and Pub- 
lic Welfare and then, undoubtedly, the 
Senate itself will consider President 
Johnson’s nomination of Bertrand Hard- 
ing to become Director of the Office of 
Economic Opportunity. 

All Senators are aware that OEO has 
been something of a battleground in the 
past and will probably be a battleground 
in the future; but OEO conducts a unique 
war—the war on poverty—that all of us 
want to see removed from battlegrounds. 

To win this war without battles will 
take a general who possesses not only ex- 
traordinary skills of tactics and strategy; 
it will also require the talents of an ex- 
ceptional diplomat and even the gifts of 
a spiritual leader. There are admirers of 
Mr. Harding, both in and out of the U.S. 
Congress, who believe that Mr. Harding 
does have these capabilities. 

In any event, Mr. Harding, now Acting 
Director of OEO, is widely esteemed for 
his experience, his administrative abili- 
ties, his sensitivity to problems of the 
poor and poverty, and his intellectual 
vigor. It is significant that the great 
majority of American newspapers that 
have commented editorially on Mr. 
Harding’s nomination have commented 
favorably. 

Because I believe that Members of 
Congress will find them illuminating, I 
ask unanimous consent that an edito- 
rial, entitled “Takeover at OEO,” pub- 
lished in the Baltimore Sun of July 19, 
and an article, entitled “Johnson Choice 
To Lead OEO Unlikely To Rouse Emo- 
tions as Shriver Did,” published in the 
Wall Street Journal of July 16, be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Baltimore (Md.) Sun, July 19, 
1968] 


TAKEOVER AT OEO 


Almost unnoticed, a quiet, unobtrusive 
career civil servant named Bertrand Harding 
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has slipped into the niche until recently oc- 
cupied by the more colorful and more con- 
troversial Sargent Shriver. As the new di- 
rector of the Office of Economic Opportunity, 
Mr. Harding has many of the advantages 
Mr. Shriver did not have—and some of the 
disadvantages. 

His appointment could signal a greatly 
reduced mission for OEO, and that of course 
is something congressional conservatives 
have been howling for anyway. There is an- 
other theory at work too: that Mr. Harding, 
by lowering his sights somewhat, will be able 
to establish the OEO as a permanent part 
of the Washington bureaucracy (its future 
was always in doubt during the Shriver days) 
and thus make it a more, rather than less, 
effective instrument in the shaping of Fed- 
eral social-welfare programs. 

In the new dispensation OEO would lose 
some of its policy control and would enjoy 
an expanded role in the guiding and shaping 
of programs under the control of other agen- 
cies. Gone would be the extensive and highly 
criticized Head Start and Job Corps programs. 
This at least seems to be the view Mr. Harding 
takes of the matter. It would be safe to char- 
acterize him as a man more interested in a 
limited success than in a grand failure. 


[From the Wall Street Journal, July 16, 1968] 


JOHNSON CHOICE To Leap OEO UNLIKELY To 

ROUSE EMOTIONS AS SHRIVER DID—HARDING, 

A CAREER CIVIL SERVANT, ISN'T EXPECTED TO 

TAKE AGENCY INTO ANTIPOVERTY EXPERI- 

MENTS 

(By Jonathan Spivak) 

WASHINGTON. —Bertrand Harding, Presi- 
dent Johnson’s choice to head the Office of 
Economic Opportunity, will rouse neither the 
bitter controversy nor the enthusiastic sup- 
port surrounding his predecessor, Sargent 
Shriver. 

Mr. Harding, a career civil servant and 
currently acting director of the antipoy- 
erty agency, is regarded in the Government 
as a keen and competent administrator. He 
avoids arguments, dislikes snap decisions 
and prides himself on rationally pursuing 
the orderly dictates of good public adminis- 
tration. In person and on the platform, he is 
quiet and unobtrusive. 

He is in many ways almost the antithesis 
of Mr. Shriver, currently ambassador to 
France. Though Mr. Harding shares his pred- 
ecessor’s dedication to eliminating poverty 
in the U.S., he will operate quite differently. 

If the testimony of associates is accurate, 
Mr. Harding will take fewer risks than Mr. 
Shriver did. He won’t plunge into politically 
risky areas without first calculating the 
consequences on Capitol Hill. He will be 
deeply dedicated to reforming OEO’s inter- 
nal operations, a frequent source of puzzle- 
ment to the agency’s own employees, as well 
as to the public. He will be less likely to let 
the OEO involve itself in such offbeat socio- 
logical ventures as the support of juvenile 
gangs, currently being investigated by Con- 
gress. 

TRAITS SEEN DESIRABLE 

To some at OEO, these traits are desirable 
because they see Congress’ increasing res- 
tiveness about the agency as a sign to go 
slow. OEO's survival, they calculate, could 
depend on a period of bland and bureaucratic 
activity, advancing the cause of the poor but 
not displeasing the politicians. 

But to others, Mr. Harding’s appointment 
denies their hope for an aggressive leader to 
rally OEO’s supporters again. As they see it, 
Congress refuses to expand the agency’s op- 
erations and increasingly seeks to limit ex- 
perimentation. This year’s appropriation 
probably will be $300 million below the Presi- 
dent’s budget request, and the President 
himself appears to have lost interest in the 
agency’s work. 

“Harding like the rest of OEO, now is con- 
cerned with the agency getting along in the 
Establishment,” complains one OEO official. 
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“The idea is we're all Feds together’; present 
a united front of the bureaucracy against 
the people out there,” the official adds. 


AWARE OF CRITICISM 


Mr. Harding, 49 years old, is aware of this 
kind of criticism from within the agency. 
And he also knows it would be nearly impos- 
sible to emulate Mr. Shriver’s “swinging” 
style. 

But if his appointment is confirmed by 
the Senate as expected and if he is retained 
by a new administration, he could accom- 
plish something that Mr. Shriver hasn’t been 
able to do: Make the OEO a permanent part 
of the Federal landscape. 

Indeed, one of Mr. Harding’s main objec- 
tives is, in effect, to reconstitute the OEO as 
the Government's social research and devel- 
opment arm. To do this, he would gradually 
pull the agency out of its large-scale opera- 
tions, such as the Head Start and Job Corps 
programs. This retrenchment may be inevi- 
table anyway. Key Congressmen are eager to 
transfer these endeavors to other agencies, 
such as Health, Education, and Welfare De- 
partment and Labor Department. 


OEO COULD KEEP CONTROL 


But Mr. Harding would like to engineer 
such a switch, rather than react to events. 
The agency then might be able to retain 
some overall policy and budget control, to 
keep the programs for the impoverished. 
Also, by shucking off the burdens of big Gov- 
ernment operations, the OEO might focus 
more on offering innovations for existing 
Federal welfare programs, which many claim 
is its overriding responsibility. 

Thus Mr. Harding might help free the OEO 
from its growing bureaucracy, and endow 
the agency with more scope for experiment 
and risk-taking. 

He foresees an eventual thorough reshap- 
ing of the OEO. Instead of being divided into 
operating arms running the $1.8 billion-a- 
year program, the agency would be 
along functional lines. There might be sub- 
divisions to deal with manpower, health, 
housing and the like, each engaged in signifi- 
cant, although perhaps small-scale, experi- 
ments. 

Such a future OEO might control a far 
smaller budget, perhaps only a few hundred 
million dollars, but its authority within the 
Federal Government wouldn’t be dimin- 
ished—or at least so Mr. hopes. The 
agency’s strength would lie in the com- 
petence of its staff and the willingness of the 
White House to rely on its advice for reshap- 
ing the multibillion-dollar social-welfare ex- 
penditures of the other bureaucracies. 


CAN WE PREVENT A SECOND CIVIL 
WAR?—ADDRESS BY CHESTER 
BURGER 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, the prin- 
cipal address at the recent 15th Annual 
Mid-Atlantic Conference sponsored by 
the Washington Chapter of the Public 
Relations Society of America was deliv- 
ered by Chester Burger, who heads a 
management consultant firm in his own 
name. The speech was delivered during 
the days immediately after the assassina- 
tion of Robert Kennedy, as indicated in 
Mr. Burger’s opening remarks. While I 
reserve the right to disagree with some 
of Mr. Burger’s statements, I believe that 
he expresses a point of view that is 
worthy of the attention of Congress. 

I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Burger’s speech be printed in the REC- 
ORD. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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CAN WE PREVENT A SECOND CVI. WAR? 
(Speech by Chester Burger) 

Ladies and gentlemen, friends, in this hour 
of another national shock, in this hour of 
sadness at the murder of another national 
leader, at a time of frightening portent for 
our nation’s future, it seems especially ap- 
propriate that we today ask ourselves the 
question, can we prevent a second Civil War 
in America? Your importance as professional 
‘communicators gives a particular signif- 
icance to this occasion. 

The murder of Senator Robert Kennedy 
pains all Americans. But it has an additional 
meaning to black Americans. Many regarded 
him as a friend, a man who understood their 
problems and their suffering. And now he is 
dead. And Dr. Martin Luther King—dead. 
And President John Kennedy—dead. And 
Medgar Evers of the NAACP—dead. And 
Malcolm X—dead. 

It is not important whether you or I agree 
with these men. It is important that five 
American political leaders have been the 
victims of political assassination. For many 
black Americans, they were five who hated 
injustice. 

Is it any wonder that—at this very hour— 
black men are asking, “How many more of 
our leaders will be taken? How can our lead- 
ers end our suffering?” 

Black America has had just about enough. 

Explosive frustration is building. A civil 
war that all dread—but none seem able to 
prevent—moves closer. Today, the mood of 
impending struggle hangs over our country, 
and the storm clouds are gathering. The Pen- 
tagon’s National Riot Control Center—next 
to its Vietnam Battle Center—is on full 
alert. Right at this hour, tens of thousands of 
troops and police are standing by, ready for 
action. 

The lines are sharpening. In this historic 
hour, when domestic battle impends, when 
we ask ourselves what we can do to avert 
a Second Civil War, we must stand back and 
see the issue clearly. 

It is the age-old battle of liberty versus 
oppression, justice versus injustice. If it 
comes to civil war, it will be fought among 
all Americans, all over America. 

On one hand—a small minority of white 
men filled with hate. Men whose empty lives 
and bitter frustrations have focussed on hate 
of the black man in America. There are too 
many of these men, but fortunately they 
make up only a small portion of our country. 

On the other hand—some 22 million black 
Americans, seething with bitterness and 
frustration at the injustices and indignities 
they suffer in their daily lives. 

They include the poor and hungry in our 
cities. The young parents who only half- 
sleep at night, ready to jump up and drive 
away the rats that threaten to attack their 
sleeping infants. Their fears are not ground- 
less—last year almost 600 children were bit- 
ten by rats in New York City alone. 

And there are the poor in the rural South, 
unable to get work at wages adequate to 
buy food to eat—and deprived by local and 
state bureaucracies of Federal surplus food 
programs. All this, while the Department of 
Agriculture “proudly” returns 200 million 
dollars to the Federal Treasury as unspent 
funds. One department’s contribution to the 
economy drive. 

And there are those on welfare humiliated 
by arrogant so-called “social investigators” 
as the price for receiving barely enough for 
survival. This is all defended as necessary to 
prevent misuse of public money; yet the 
Official records tell us that only 5% of wel- 
fare recipients are even potentially employ- 
able, the rest being the blind, the aged, little 
children, and mothers who care for them. 
And all the welfare system can show is a sec- 
ond—and now the beginning of a third— 
generation on welfare, rooted in hopelessness 
and despair. 

And there is the black professional—the 
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man who’s somehow made it; who’s man- 
aged to meet higher standards than a white 
man would have to meet for the same job, 
who's earned and received a decent job in 
a major American corporation or in the pub- 
lic service, but who somehow can't win pro- 
motions like those around him, and who 
rarely can move into a decent neighborhood 
like anyone else, 

The black child—told by his public school 
teachers in a dozen open ways, and a hun- 
dred subtle ways—that he just hasn’t got 
what it takes, that he can’t learn; that he 
isn’t worth the extra effort; that he’s a prob- 
lem. These are the same teachers who now 
offer their answer to the problem: give them 
educational custody of black children at the 
age of two or three instead of age six. In- 
stead of Operation Headstart, we ought to 
call it Operation Early Destruction. 

Of course, not all Negroes are angels. Some 
are destroyed beyond repair—the arsonists 
and those who want to take a shot at Mr. 
Charley, regardless of who he is. We needn't 
waste any sympathy on them, any more than 
we should on our own hoodlums, our white 
burglars. And others don’t want to assume 
responsibility for themselves. But this seg- 
ment can’t distract us from the overwhelm- 
ing number of those 22 million black Amer- 
icans, each with his own dignity, who suffer 
and burn with indignity. 

And side by side with those 22 million 
black Americans are a minority of white 
Americans totally committed to justice, to 
making America a country where, in the 
words of George Washington, “every one shall 
sit in safety under his own vine and figtree, 
and there shall be none to make him afraid.” 

Men like, in the corporate arena, Ben S. 
Gilmer, president of American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company, and Henry Ford. In the 
churches, men like Father Groppi of Mil- 
waukee, and Father McManus, president of 
the Urban League of New Orleans. In the 
media, men like James Linen, president of 
Time, Life and Fortune and Katharine 
Graham of Newsweek and The Washington 
Post. In advertising, men like John Crichton 
of the American Association of Advertising 
Agencies. In the public relations field, men 
like James F. Fox and Jim Pitt of New York. 

But where are the rest of us? In the mid- 
dle. We are opposed to injustice. We have 
our racial prejudices—how could any white 
man escape them in America? But we're not 
proud of them. We honestly want justice 
done to ourselves and all Americans, regard- 
less of color. We may already have one or two 
black employees in our company, and we 
really have no strong objection to employing 
them; it’s just that we haven’t found many 
qualified black men. We certainly wouldn’t 
do anything to encourage a black “invasion” 
of our community, but we don’t believe in 
segregated housing. We really would not 
Object if a Negro bought a home down the 
block. 

In short, we mean well; we are not vindic- 
tive; we try to be decent Americans. We would 
like to see black men and women get a better 
break, but—let’s face it—we're not about to 
do much to get involved. We'd like the whole 
matter settled by some reasonable com- 
promise. 

Inescapably, the historical parallel must be 
drawn between our majority attitude and a 
similar attitude which existed in America 
before the First Civil War. At that time—in 
the 508 of the last century, the storm clouds 
were rising over the American land. 

On the one hand were the forces of hate 
and tyranny and oppression. They were the 
slaveholders, of course; those whose life sav- 
ings were invested in human bodies, and who 
didn’t propose to lose their investment. And 
there were those who lived off the proceeds of 
slavery—the slavemasters, the traders, and 
the like. 

On the other hand were almost four mil- 
lion human beings, held in terrible bondage. 
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Torn from their homes in a distant continent, 
imprisoned for life, forbidden to marry, their 
children torn from them and sold as the re- 
turn on the investment. Human beings re- 
duced almost to the level of animals, with no 
remembered past, no present but suffering, 
and no future but more of the same. Forbid- 
den to learn to read—even the Gospel—with 
not even a family name of their own, because 
there were no families. 

These were the opposing forces. But they 
were not the North versus the South. They 
were—just as today—the forces of justice 
versus injustice, of human dignity versus 
degradation. 

Let us not blame the South. When the war 
came, was it not the City of New York that 
Negroes were lynched in riots, supposedly 
against the draft, but in reality, in support 
of the slave cause? Was it not in Massachu- 
setts that elected public officials sought zeal- 
ously to capture escaped slaves and return 
them to bondage? Was it not an Ohio Con- 
gressman that Abraham Lincoln banished 
into the Confederate lines for his treachery 
to the cause of the Union? Was it not the 
Chief Justice of the United States, Roger 
Taney, who said, “A Negro has no rights that 
a white man is bound to respect?” 

No, it was not a geographical division of 
North versus South. It was a national con- 
flict of brother against brother (and inci- 
dentally, even within my own family, and 
perhaps yours), that was developing across 
the cities and the prairies. 

On the side of the slaves were not only 
black men, It was all those who wanted jus- 
tice. It was Henry Ward Beecher, the 
preacher. It was Charles Sumner, the sena- 
tor. It was Salmon P. Chase, the banker 
for whom the Chase Manhattan Bank was 
named—and many more. 

In between were the great number of de- 
cent-minded Americans who were against in- 
justice and slavery, but who were unwilling 
to do anything about it. They loved their 
country, but to avoid the terrible conflict, 
they sought to compromise. There were 
Daniel Webster and Henry Clay and Stephen 
Douglas of Illinois, (whom we remember 
today only as the man who lost those de- 
bates with Abraham Lincoln). These were 
the men of whom the escaped slave Frederick 
Douglass said: 

“Those who profess to favor freedom, and 
yet depreciate agitation, are men who want 
crops without plowing up the ground. They 
want rain without thunder and lightning. 
They want the ocean without the awful roar 
of its waters. This struggle may be a moral 
one; or it may be a physical one; or it may 
be both moral and physical; but it must be 
a struggle. 

“Power concedes nothing without a de- 
mand. It never did, and it never will. Find 
out just what people will submit to, and you 
have found out the exact amount of in- 
justice and wrong which will be imposed 
upon them; and these will continue till they 
are resisted with either words or blows, or 
with both. The limits of tyrants are pre- 
scribed by the endurance of those whom they 
oppress ...” 

The compromisers, the great majority, tried 
to be reasonable. They were not pro-slavery. 
They were not anti-Negro, They thought that 
if they agreed to restrict slavery to its pres- 
ent limits, it would gradually die away. When 
that compromise broke down, they thought 
they could give each new state the right to 
decide for itself. But the Missouri Compro- 
mise broke down when the so-called Border 
Rufflans invaded Kansas and tried to make 
that a slave state. Then they thought the 
slaveowners would be satisfied if they would 
merely agree to return escaped slaves to their 
owners. 

But none of these compromises worked. All 
collapsed. Because the forces of slavery were 
determined to remove any threat to their 
system, at whatever the price, And the vic- 
tims of slavery—and their white allies—were 
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determined to win freedom at whatever the 
price. The hundreds of slave rebellions re- 
corded in Southern archives, starting with 
Nat Turner's insurrection of 1831, showed 
that the fire of freedom could not be 
quenched by more repression. 

And this is where we are today. The burn- 
ing fire of human suffering cannot be ex- 
tinguished. It took 68 thousand troops to put 
down the so-called riots in April. One hun- 
dred and twenty-five cities were affected, 
Washington among the foremost. 

The police and military have already said 
the obvious fact that needs to be said: when 
you have 10 or 100 or 1000 men determined 
to secure justice, even if it means giving 
their lives, they can do unlimited damage. 
They can set our cities afire. They can dis- 
rupt our highways. They can disrupt our food 
supply. They can wreck our railroads. They 
can utterly disrupt the complex economic 
life of our nation. And it would take not 68 
thousand, or 680 thousand troops to halt, but 
many more than that. As a century ago, 
repression won't solve the problem. It will 
only make it worse. 

We can say these are bitter and unreason- 
able men. Bitter, they are. But is it unreason- 
able in 1968 to expect the right to a decent 
education, to a decent job, to expect the right 
to a decent home or apartment? To expect 
the right to equal justice before the law? 
To expect safety from violence in the streets? 
The right to live wherever you can afford to 
live? 

I am reminded of an experience that hap- 
pened last Summer in Harlem. One militant 
group of blacks had been tagged as anti- 
white agitators, dangerous men who had to 
be watched. But when a city official finally 
sat down with them and listened, they com- 
plained that their children never had a 
chance to escape the heat of the crowded city 
streets in the summertime. When he arranged 
for a bus to take their kids out into the 
country once in a while, they told him it was 
the first time in their lives that a white man 
had ever kept a promise to them. 

And I think of an incident that was re- 
ported in The New York Times during the 
1963 Freedom March on Washington. A 
woman from rural Alabama told The Times 
reporter, “A white man stepped on my foot, 
and he said, ‘Excuse me,’ and I said ‘Cer- 
tainly’. That's the first time a white person 
has ever really been nice to me.“ 

Does that sound like unreasonable ex- 
pectations to you? Does that sound like de- 
mands that can’t be met? 

It is sad, but unmistakably true that we 
are now headed straight on the path toward 
@ second Civil War in America. A war which, 
if it comes, will not be fought in Harlem 
or Watts or the South Side, but in every 
city and many of the towns and villages in 
America. A war which, if it comes, will 
cause destruction in America comparable to, 
or worse than, the ruin caused by the First 
Civil War in which 780,000 Americans died. 

But it is not too late. It can be avoided. 
I am convinced there is hope—great hope— 
for America. I am convinced we can avert 
the tragedy which impends. 

As a century ago, the way of the com- 
promise is dying. It must go. We must help 
it go. There is only one way to avoid Civil 
War in the United States, and that is to 
create conditions of justice. There is no other 
way. We must not stand by and wait for 
disaster, 


We cannot compromise with injustice, be- 
cause millions of Americans will no longer 
suffer injustice. Witness the Poor People's 
March here in this city right now. 

If we compromise with those who hate, if 
we begin accepting the idea that it is all right 
for black men to go hungry for another few 
years, for families to be destroyed a little 
longer, for men and women to suffer the 
indignities of police brutality, we will be 
hastening the day when our country will be 
torn apart in a Second Civil War. 

Now, much as we would like to think 
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otherwise, we here today are not the decision 
makers. We are not the Power Establishment. 
But we are important. We are the communi- 
cators. We are the counselors. We are the 
influencers. And we are individual human 
beings in our own right. 

We are patriotic men, We love our country. 
It has been good to us. We want it to survive. 

We are also intelligent men. And we recog- 
nize that we must do more—a dozen or a 
hundred times more—than we have done up 
to now to avoid a Second Civil War. Because 
of our importance and influence, we are in 
a particularly fortunate position to help our 
country avoid a terrible catastrophe. It is 
not too late, 

First of all, we can recognize our own in- 
fluence as communicators. Before a law is 
passed, or a picket line is formed, or a brick 
is thrown, an idea has taken shape in the 
minds of men, We can help shape those ideas. 
At every opportunity, in every way, we can 
help create a climate of opinion in our com- 
panies and in our communities where justice 
is respected. Each individual effort can com- 
bine into an enormous force for our coun- 
try’s survival—and justice. 

In our company publications, we can point 
with pride to Negro employees. In employee 
relations, we can make special efforts to see 
that they are being fairly treated and given 
special consideration for promotion, In re- 
cruitment, we can make special efforts, as for 
example, the Ford Motor Company has done, 
to find and train employees. We can acquaint 
our managements and clients with the ac- 
complishments of ether companies in this 
direction, and urge them to equal and sur- 
pass the best. 

We can help end the practice of tokenism— 
the one conspicuous black face surrounded 
by a sea of white faces. We can increase our 
financial support of the Urban League and 
all organizations working constructively to 
end injustice. We can urge our management 
to do what Neiman-Marcus of Dallas has 
done—refuse to buy from suppliers who sup- 
port discrimination, 

When we serve on the Board of a United 
Fund or Community Chest, we can press to 
increase aid to organizations working di- 
rectly with those in the ghettoes. We can 
urge our public officials to stop deciding 
what's best for the black community, and to 
listen to what the black community thinks 
is best for itself. We can urge our congress- 
men to stop appropriating money for more 
studies of Negroes and start appropriating 
money for low-cost housing for Negroes. 

We can urge our friends on the newspapers 
to report more factually what’s going on in- 
side the ghettoes, and to present accurately 
the grievances of our fellow citizens. We can 
urge the press to report—in advance—when 
and by whom—important decisions are being 
made, so that we can express ourselves force- 
fully, when and where it counts. We can pay 
our domestics a living wage. We can stop 
denouncing Negro agitators and start cor- 
recting the conditions which give them fer- 
tile soil. We can drop our little social barriers 
and invite Negro associates to our homes. 
In short, we can start being the human 
beings we want to be. 

This will not be an easy task. We will 
encounter all kinds of resistance, but most of 
all from within ourselves. It will call for all 
the creativity we can command. How can 
we present constructive action ideas to our 
managements—and win acceptance? How 
can we help our managements win support 
from stockholders and employees in actions 
that are vitally necessary for the future sur- 
vival of the enterprise? 

Truly we need an invasion of new ideas. 
Not gimmicks, quick flashy devices to make 
things look better than they are, It’s too late 
for that, But action—results—as rapidly as 
possible. 

I am not saying that these modest actions 
will avoid a Second Civil War. I am saying 
that we in public relations and communi- 
cations are people of influence and impor- 
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tance, and that we can and should use that 
influence for strong and positive good. If we 
help—by our positive actions—to create a 
climate where justice is honored, we will be 
doing a great deal indeed. In this, there is 
no room for compromise. Nor is there room 
for the “one-shot”—the quick and conspicu- 
ous action that makes a headline today and 
is forgotten tomorrow. We need all of our 
imagination, ingenuity, creativity, and skills 
at the art of persuasion, to produce real re- 
sults—results that mean something, and 
that endure. If we do all we can, I am con- 
vinced thousands of others will be influenced 
by our example. And our personal reward will 
be a sense of fulfillment—moving from the 
role of a silent spectator to that of a proud 
participant. 

I believe justice will win. But if we do not 
act, each in his own way, then the fate which 
Abraham Lincoln described in his second 
Inaugural address must come to mind again: 

“Fondly do we hope, fervently do we pray, 
that this mighty scourge ... may speedily 
pass away. Yet if God wills that it continue 
until all the wealth piled by the bondman’s 
two hundred and fifty years of unrequited 
toil shall be sunk, and until every drop of 
blood drawn with the lash shall be paid for 
by another drawn with the sword, as was 
said three thousand years ago, so still it must 
be said, ‘The judgments of the Lord are true 
and righteous altogether.’” 


THE SITUATION IN THAILAND 


Mr. McGEE, Mr. President, even while 
the war in Vietnam goes on, in nearby 
Thailand the Thai Army and police force 
are being kept busy putting down insur- 
gent attacks aimed at subverting that 
nation. The world watches while Thai- 
land, as Carl Rowan reported in his 
column in the Evening Star of Wednes- 
day, sets out to show that it can defeat 
the guerrillas of Mao Tse-tung and Ho 
Chi Minh alone—with only financial 
help and supplies from the United States. 

Rowan states that Thailand’s success 
at erecting what it hopes will be a guer- 
rilla proof society will be of major im- 
portance over the next few decades—not 
only in Southeast Asia, but in Latin 
America in particular. So far, the Thais 
cannot claim success, though their efforts 
have been fruitful and the country’s 
leaders are confident that their nation 
will not become another Vietnam. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Mr. Rowan’s describing the 
situation in Thailand be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THAILAND Our TO SHOW GUERRILLA WAR 

STOPPABLE 
(By Carl T, Rowan) 

Uporn, THarLanp.—In Chieng Ral prov- 
ince in the remote north of Thailand, a group 
of Meo tribesmen slipped down out of the 
hills recently to attack a border police sta- 
tion. They killed 15 of the 17 policemen 
present. 

This daring raid shocked Thailand's army 
and police force, neither of which has yet 
won a battle against these Meo insurgents. 

These hill people, who a year ago were 
just part of an alienated minority, are sud- 
denly the latest and most troublesome ele- 
ment in the Communist-inspired guerrilla 
warfare that now flares on four separate 
fronts in Thailand. 

The Meo’s leaders were taken to North 
Vietnam where they were schooled in the 
tactics of subversion and guerrilla warfare. 
Then they were inserted into the fighting in 
Laos for “seasoning,” and finally put back 
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into Thailand to help make good the Com- 
munist boast to overwhelm this country. 

Central Thailand is being harassed by 15 
bands of guerrillas totaling about 170 men. 

In the south, perhaps 500 rebels left over 
from the all-fated 12-year assault on Malaysia 
are again pl the countryside. Malaysia 
and Thailand have just had high-level dis- 
cussions to plan measures to counter them. 

And here around Udorn and in the other 
14 provinces of backward, depressed north- 
east Thailand, the most worrisome guerrilla 
action of all takes place. Some 52 groups 
totaling more than 1,500 men have spread 
death and terror through the countryside 
for more than three years. 

Is Thailand destined to be another Viet- 
nam? 

Absolutely not, Thais insist. They point 
out that this country has many strengths 
that South Vietnam did not possess, and 
that Thailand will beat back attempts by 
Peking and Hanoi to overthrow the govern- 
ment and install a Communist regime. 

There is some evidence that the Thais can 
handle the insurgents. Whereas Communist 
terrorists assassinated 44 government author- 
ities in the northeast in 1966 and 39 in 1967, 
they killed only 4 during the first half of 
1968. 

Communist terrorists murdered 87 vil- 
lagers in this area in 1966 and 78 in 1967 
but killed only 18 in the first half of 1968, 
according to Thai officials. 

The number of armed clashes remains 
high, but most of them are now initiated by 
government forces scouring the jungles and 
hills looking for guerrillas. There were 217 
armed clashes in 1966, 370 in 1967 and there 
already have been 186 battles this year, 127 
of them started by government forces. 

No one here pretends that government 
forces clearly have the upper hand, and cer- 
tainly not that a final victory over the guer- 
rillas is in sight. Intelligence reports indicate 
that the terrorists have simply broken into 
smaller groups and are now developing new 
strategy. 

What seems certain is that Thailand, and 
its experience with the guerrillas, is going to 
give the world some clues as to what to ex- 
pect in world affairs over the next few 
decades. 

Until recently, United States military 
power was thought to be a deterrent to Com- 
munist aggression and expansion in most 
any area of the world. But the Vietnam war 
has destroyed the credibility of that deter- 
rent, 

The Thais are trying to show that they 
ean defeat Mao Tse-tung and Ho Chi Minh 
alone—with only financial and military sup- 
ply help from the U.S. They seek to avoid 
the mistakes made in Vietnam as they go 
about constructing a society that will be 
“guerrilla proof” simply because the people 
will not welcome or support insurgents. 

How Thailand goes about this, and her 
success or failure, will surely be one of the 
major political stories of the next decade. 
For it will have grave bearing on the futures 
of a half dozen other countries faced with 
guerrilla uprising. 

It must even be of vital interest to Latin 
America where the nearness of Fidel Castro 
and the ghost of Che Guevera are never quite 
out of mind. 


THE MARCH TOWARD MECHANI- 
ZATION AND AWAY FROM UN- 
SKILLED LABOR 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, one tech- 
nological marvel of modern America is 
its electrical industry. Between the pri- 
vate and public sectors of this thriving, 
pulsating industry, we are furnished with 
the electrical energy that has become 
vital to our lives. And that industry is 
aware that social amenities of life must 
be preserved. Officers of the companies, 
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the public corporations, and the coopera- 
tives are recognizing problems of thermal 
pollution, and the needs to reconcile ov- 
erhead transmission of electricity to 
scenic and recreational and housing val- 
ues. These men deserve credit for their 
awareness. 

But they may have a blind spot which 
prevents them from seeing one unhappy 
consequence of progress. The blind spot 
and the consequences have to do with 
labor, with unskilled labor in particular. 
The utilities are in a headlong rush to 
mechanize, which is another way of say- 
ing they wish to substitute a few highly 
trained workers for many less skilled 
men, which they count as progress. 

For example, the May 27 issue of Elec- 
trical World, the trade journal for much 
of the electrical industry, reports a re- 
cent survey on mechanization in the util- 
ity industry. 

Consider these few excerpts from that 
editorial: 

There can be no question about it. The 
march toward mechanization is on. Both the 
prospects and the progress since Electrical 
World surveyed the field six years ago are 
encouraging. Yet full mechanization among 
all segments of the utility industry, large and 
small, and throughout all operations suscep- 
tible to mechanization remains incomplete. 
There's still a long way to go. And the time 
is now. 

Today the incentives to mechanize are 
greater than they have ever been. Utility con- 
struction cost indexes are running about four 
times 1918 costs and increasing 444% a year 
in some areas. 

All these factors emphasize the need for 
construction management to find ways to 
offset the unpredictable cost increases 
through programmed mechanization designed 
to increase the efficiency and productivity of 
field operations. 


The editorial shows clearly the eco- 
nomic and other pressures driving us to- 
ward mechanization toward the sys- 
tems approach. And I am appreciative of 
the good reasons for our modern desire 
to further apply science and technology. 
I have sponsored legislation to this very 
purpose. 

But, and this is a large qualifier, we 
cannot afford to lose sight of the hu- 
man impacts of the desire to mechanize. 
We must not overlook the fact that the 
unskilled part of our people does not in 
a painless, automatic way decrease with 
the decreasing need for unskilled labor. 

We in Congress and leaders in indus- 
try must redouble our efforts, our think- 
ing to provide work for the unskilled 
of today and of tomorrow. Expressions 
of satisfaction with the march toward 
mechanization must be tempered with 
the realization that unskilled and less- 
skilled persons who are frozen out of in- 
dustry in the name of efficiency and 
economy may have to turn to the Gov- 
ernment as the employer of last resort. 
And the cost of this alternative inevita- 
bly is passed back to industry in the form 
of taxes. 

So with no intention to diminish the 
accomplishments and visions of our elec- 
trical industry, I would invite them to 
join with us who are concerned with the 
future to face now the question of em- 
ployment for the unskilled and semi- 
skilled. 

So that the excerpts I have quoted 
may appear in their context, I ask unan- 
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imous consent that the entire editorial 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THE MARCH TOWARD MECHANIZATION 
CONTINUES 


There can be no question about it. The 
march toward mechanization is “on.” Both 
the prospects and the progress since Elec- 
trical World surveyed the field six years ago 
are encouraging. Yet full mechanization 
among all segments of the utility industry, 
large and small, and throughout all opera- 
tions susceptible to mechanization remains 
incomplete. There's still a long way to go, 
And the time to go is now. 

These are the broad findings of Electrical 
World’s updating of its 1962 survey of util- 
ity construction mechanization which is a 
special feature of the Electric Utility Meth- 
ods Report opening on page 63 of this issue. 

Today the incentives to mechanize are 
greater than they have ever been. Utility 
construction cost indexes are running about 
four times 1918 costs and increasing 414% a 
year in some areas. Skilled construction craft 
labor is in almost critically short supply 
in many areas for many trades. Wages are 
22 — peak and escalating at about 8% per 

In the face of these facts utility system ex- 
pansion plans are at record Treas For ex- 
ample, between the beginning of 1967 and the 
end of 1973 the electric utility industry plans 
to build 102,400 circuit miles of new trans- 
mission line, 2,000 cable miles of underground 
transmission, erect 231,788 pole miles of over- 
2 d une and bury upwards 

s cable miles of unde: un 
distribution lines. ENTS 

Moreover today, the time required to build 
is long, and studded with traps that add un- 
predictably to utility construction costs, Con- 
sider, for example, cost increases due to 
strikes, work stoppages and delays in delivery 
of equipment and material; increasingly 
stringent safety standards; delays and 
changes in line routings and site selection 
due to environmental considerations and 
public intervention, to name only a few. 

All these factors emphasize the need for 
construction management to find ways to 
offset the unpredictable cost increases 
through programmed mechanization designed 
to increase the efficiency and productivity of 
field operations, 

As public sensitivity to tower lines drives 
transmission routes deeper into hitherto in- 
accessible terrain, tool builders are mounting 
derricks, diggers, buckets, and similar tools 
on mobile carriers capable of climbing, float- 
ing or bulldozing their way through the worst 
out-backs and boondocks of America. 

For other tasks, ingenuity is adapting con- 
ventional gear to new and special uses. In the 
Far West, for example, modified hydraulic 
tension stringing gear is being turned to the 
job of taking down old transmission con- 
ductor as existing high voltage circuits are 
rebuilt to higher ratings. Time savings are 
two to three hours per mile over conventional 
methods. 

As matters stand today, there’s no shortage 
of mechanization ideas, methods or machines, 
capable of controlling construction costs. If 
there is any lack, it lies with management in 
its failure to make effective economic use 
of the tools at hand. 


FOR A SENATE VETERANS 
COMMITTEE 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, the 
welfare of our returned servicemen is a 
rapidly growing problem confronted by 
more and more citizens of the United 
States. In fact, the number of American 
veterans has increased by over 4,000,000 
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over the past 5 years, according to the 
annual reports of the Administrator of 
Veterans Affairs. 

On July 11, 1967, the distinguished 
junior Senator from Nevada [Mr. Can- 
non] introduced Senate Resolution 13, 
which proposes the establishment of & 
nine-member standing Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs with jurisdiction over 
all matters relating to veterans. It has 
already received the careful attention of 
the Senate Committee on Rules and Ad- 
ministration, and a slightly altered ver- 
sion of the resolution has been placed on 
the Senate Calendar. 

The annual reports of the Administra- 
tor of Veterans Affairs shows that in June 
of 1963, 22,166,000 Americans had served 
their country during at least one major 
war. By June 1966, the number of young 
men who had honorably served in uni- 
form and returned to civilian life had 
risen to 25,575,000, an increase of nearly 
3% million young Americans. As of May 
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of this year, the number of veterans had 
reached a total of 26,270,000. And in our 
United States of some 200 million people, 
this means that approximately one out 
of every eight citizens may be counted as 
a veteran. I ask unanimous consent that 
a copy of these annual reports to be 
printed in the RECORD. 

It makes sense that we do everything 
in our power to help these young men 
and women readjust to civilian life. Cer- 
tainly these people who have fought so 
bravely to defend the land for which we 
create the laws deserve our utmost at- 
tention. Therefore I would like to point 
out that due to this vast increase in the 
number of American veterans today, 
proper attention can barely be given to 
their needs in our present overworked, 
understaffed Senate Subcommittee on 
Veterans’ Affairs of the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare. 

Whereas the House has a full Commit- 
tee on Veterans’ Affairs with a staff of 
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14, veteran problems brought up in the 
Senate are sent to a subcommittee of 
only two staff members, which does a 
superb job but because of its size cannot 
possibly be expected to give our veterans 
all the assistance and attention they so 
deserve. 

It thus seems equitable as well as nec- 
essary that a regular Senate committee 
be authorized to provide for our veter- 
ans’ well-being. It is with this thought 
in mind that I urge that the Senate con- 
sider Senate Resolution 13 before the end 
of this congressional session. Because of 
the desire for early adjournment, since 
this is a presidential year, it may not be 
possible for action on the resolution to be 
taken this year. If this happens, I will 
certainly support early and favorable ac- 
tion when the 9ist Congress convenes 
and will sponsor such legislation. 

There being no objection, the tables 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


TABLE 3.—ESTIMATED NUMBER OF VETERANS IN CIVIL LIFE, BY STATE 


Un thousands, June 30, 1963] 


Korean conflict Korean conflict 
All World Wor All World World 
State veterans! War lit No service War I Other? State veteranst War ll! No service War 1 Other? 
otal? in World Total? in World 
War II War ll 
i ANA S 
N 22,166 15. 100 5, 663 4,567 2,343 156 i 516 341 128 105 67 3 
82 54 21 17 10 1 
State total 22,039 15,040 5,609 4,522 2,324 153 159 101 43 37 20 1 
51 36 15 11 4 ® 
314 211 87 68 32 3 83 56 22 17 9 1 
24 18 7 5 1 (9) 856 604 199 165 82 5 
187 127 53 41 17 2 111 76 32 25 9 1 
168 113 35 26 27 2 2,173 1,495 510 437 227 14 
2,361 1,630 679 499 215 17 436 299 115 95 39 3 
235 159 65 50 24 2 54 34 15 13 7 ® 
349 245 84 69 33 2 1,247 859 309 263 118 7 
57 41 15 12 4 (9) 286 191 74 56 37 2 
105 66 33 24 13 2 248 169 58 45 32 2 
715 484 187 135 90 6 1,450 1,017 335 279 145 9 
381 261 104 82 35 3 11¹ 77 27 21 12 1 
52 34 17 14 3 1 208 141 57 45 20 2 
76 52 17 14 9 1 75 45 20 18 11 1 
1.254 858 295 251 140 5 375 255 93 78 39 3 
539 358 138 118 60 3 1,125 781 294 228 108 8 
308 195 77 67 44 2 106 70 32 26 g 1 
254 169 62 51 32 2 40 27 10 8 5 (Q) 
307 206 74 62 36 3 459 321 133 96 39 3 
323 225 79 63 33 2 n. 384 258 106 78 45 3 
113 75 27 22 15 1 | West Virginia. 187 125 45 37 23 2 
407 288 110 83 34 2 | Wisconsin... — 453 290 116 101 59 3 
681 463 166 133 78 7 | Wyoming..... — 2 4 31 12 10 5 © 
926 627 232 202 92 5 
401 257 103 88 53 3 | Other United States 1 91 40 47 42 8 1 
181 125 42 32 23 1 — . Ea 36 20 7 il 2 
1 Veterans with service in both World War II and the Korean conflict are counted only once. 4 Less than 500. 
2 Includes 1,096,000 veterans who served in both World War Il and the Korean conflict. + Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, possessions, and other outlying areas. 
3 Spanish-American War veterans, 22,000; former members of the me) Paguar Estab- 
lishment receiving VA disability compensation, 134,000; and Indian Wars veterans, 25. Source: Annual Report of the Administrative Veterans’ Affairs, 1963. 
EXHIBIT B 
TABLE 2.—ESTIMATED NUMBER OF VETERANS IN CIVIL LIFE, BY STATE 
[In thousands, June 30, 1966] 
War veterans 
Post-Korean 
All veterans Korean conflict Spanish- conflict 
Total World War II World War | American veterans 
Total No service in War 
World War II 
25, 575 21, 503 14, 916 5,770 4, 568 4,072 
25, 407 21, 382 14, 859 5,718 4,525 4,025 
374 310 213 90 70 64 
26 21 15 7 5 5 
207 175 121 50 38 32 
200 169 118 37 28 31 
2,691 2,285 1,591 692 504 406 
265 221 153 63 48 44 
403 347 245 93 74 56 
67 56 40 15 12 11 
113 95 62 31 22 18 
828 708 482 189 136 120 
444 373 262 104 81 71 
61 46 31 16 12 15 
90 72 50 18 14 18 
1,472 1,250 867 319 264 222 
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EXHIBIT B—Continued 
TABLE 2.—ESTIMATED NUMBER OF VETERANS IN CIVIL LIFE, BY STATE—Continued 
|in thousands, June 30, 1966} 
War veterans 
5 Post- Korean 
State All veterans Korean conflict panish- conflict 
Total World War il World War 1 eet veterans 
Total No service in War 

World War I! 
651 540 366 147 122 111 
357 297 194 78 66 60 
284 241 165 62 49 43 
362 297 204 76 62 65 
393 326 231 84 66 67 
132 107 72 27 22 25 
475 406 288 115 88 69 
784 670 465 175 138 114 
1,090 904 624 239 201 186 
481 394 260 108 89 87 
208 176 124 42 32 32 
600 506 342 134 107 94 
94 78 54 20 16 16 
176 146 96 41 34 30 
58 50 36 16 10 8 
95 79 54 21 17 16 
979 846 601 214 175 133 
128 104 73 31 24 24 
2,428 2, 082 1, 462 515 430 346 
502 421 295 114 93 81 
69 53 34 15 13 16 
Oo 1,422 1,194 838 310 257 228 
317 264 181 70 52 53 
Oregon 283 235 165 57 43 48 
Pennsylvania. 1,675 1,413 1,008 348 282 262 
Rhode Island 126 109 77 29 22 17 
South Carolina 247 206 144 57 45 41 
South Dako! 82 67 42 19 16 15 
Tennessee. 447 371 258 98 79 76 

Texas 1.272 1. 070 759 285 219 
ae 3 i 

Vermont. 
Virginia 509 431 306 125 92 78 
Washington 432 359 247 101 74 73 
Source: Annual Report of the Administrator, Veterans’ Affairs, 1966. 
EXHIBIT C much interested in the mobility of highly 
STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF VA ACTIVITIES, MAY 1968 trained manpower. 

The mobility of engineers is one facet 
Subject May 1968 April 1968 May 1967 of this overall question. Mr. Howell, in 


Vet lation: 
€ 110 i mman in civil life, end of month, total 


Engineering Manpower, finds that the 
movement of engineers is affected posi- 
tively and negatively by several condi- 
tions. A broad education positively af- 


2 War veterans, total 23, 090, 000 23, 059, 000 22, 641, 000 fects an engineers mobility between 
3 Vietnam era, total.... -+-+ -4-4 2, 166, 000 2, 110, 000 1,447,000 institutions or among specialties. A 
i flict... 155, 000 154, 000 120; 000 
5 3 2,011, 000 1,956, 000 1,327,000 narrowly educated engineer, on the 
6. Korean conflict (includes line 4) 5, 811, 000 5, 812, 000 5,796,000 other hand, finds himself suppressed in 
7. And service in World War T 1, 246, 000 1, 246, 000 1,232,000 such movement, unless his specialization 
8. No service in World War li. 4.565, 000 4, 566, 000 4.584. 000 zation 
9. World War II (includes line 7) 14, 729, 000 14, 740, 000 14,841,000 happens to be in a field of currently hot 
15 96 — IREN be od 1, 698,00) demand. Organizational rigidities also 
; PENT RUGS Ra bea a : í : tend to block movement of engineers 
etwee 1, nd Vietna among compani insti 
VC 3, 180, 000 3, 184, 000 Sog es and institutions, which 


SOME NEW THOUGHTS ON THE 
MOBILITY OF ENGINEERS, OR, 
WHY MIDWEST BRAINS ARE STILL 
DRAINING 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, the 
words “brain drain” are becoming part 
of our language, which is good for they 
will help to spread the realization that 
one of the most important resources of 
any part of our Nation lies in its edu- 
cated and trained brains. Just the other 
day while walking by a bookshop I no- 
ticed a new title in the window: “One 
of Our Brains Is Draining.” 

Another nonfictional title recently 
called to my attention is a short bulle- 
tin of the Engineers Joint Council. In 
Bulletin No. 11 of Engineering Man- 
power, Richard P. Howell of the Stan- 
ford Research Institute, reports some 
findings of his study of the mobility of 
engineers into and out of research and 
development jobs in the aerospace in- 
dustry. 

The National Academy of Sciences has 
also reported that of all persons who 


versities during the years 1958 to 1966, 
the east north-central States of Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, and Wiscon- 
sin during fiscal years 1964-66 produced 
11,718 Ph. D.'s, or 24.17 percent of the 
national total. But these trained, pro- 
fessional persons found only 6,810 post- 
doctoral first jobs in the region, repre- 
senting employment of 14 percent of 
this new trained manpower. The others 
went elsewhere where they are contribu- 
ting to the economic development of 
other States. 

These figures simply confirm what we 
from the Midwest have known for a long 
time. We are exporters of trained brains. 

To show the scarcity of such trained 
talent, consider the following data re- 
ported by the Academy for fiscal year 
1966. In that year there were 1,276,000 
high school graduates, 624,910 college 
freshmen, 365,758 bachelor’s degrees, 
78,269 master’s degrees, and 17,865 doc- 
tor’s degrees. 

These facts illustrate why I am very 


could be expected to benefit employer and 
employee alike. This same rigidity, Mr. 
Howell finds, will foster undesirable, in- 
terinstitutional movement by the boxed 
in” engineer, who follows the easier path 
of seeking work elsewhere rather than 
getting a new assignment where he is. 

By far the most important disclosure 
of the study was the role of personal ties 
in the movement of engineers. These ties 
may encourage movement in a sort of 
follow-the-leader way among cities, 
companies, and specialties. They act, 
too, in restricting movement or in caus- 
ing engineers to reconsider earlier moves; 
and, in some instances, bring about a 
complete reversal. 

These findings lead Mr. Howell to state 
the following rules for employers inter- 
ested in getting the greatest return from 
their recruiting dollars and in reducing 
turnover of expensive staff: 

When possible, hire local engineers; they 
have their roots down, know what to expect 
culturally and environmentally, and are less 
likely to be induced to leave for job offers 
elsewhere. 

If it is necessary to hire from remote 
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areas, seek engineers from areas where the 
general population in your city originated. 

If you must hire against the migratory 
stream to fill your needs, try to hire a re- 
turnee or one whose wife is a returnee to 
your area. 


Mr. President, I think educators, in- 
dustrialists, financiers, and others who 
are interested in fostering new techno- 
logically based industry will find much 
to think about in Mr. Howell’s findings. 
To me they definitely encourage the idea 
that we in the Midwestern States can 
take affirmative steps to cause the gradu- 
ates of our institutions of higher educa- 
tion to take root in and become a pro- 
ductive part of our regional economy. 

Persons wishing copies of this bulletin 
may obtain it from the Engineering 
Manpower Commission of the Engineers 
Joint Council, 345 East 47th Street, New 
York, N.Y. 10017, at 50 cents a copy. 


INVESTIGATION OF FLOODING ON 


Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, I invite 
the attention of the Senate to a recur- 
rent problem of flooding on the Little 
Wind River in Wyoming. 

Serious flooding has occurred on the 
Little Wind River on a number of oc- 
casions and has, unfortunately, been of 
such magnitude as to reach into the 
yards, and sometimes the houses, of citi- 
zens residing along the river. 

I have made a series of requests to 
the Interior Department’s Bureau of 
Reclamation and the U.S. Army’s Corps 
of Engineers to take immediate action so 
as to provide for an investigation of the 
flood conditions on this part of the Wind 
River in order to offer positive relief 
to these residents who are faced with 
the same problem each year, 

I have asked that they coordinate 
their efforts through Clyde Hobbs, super- 
intendent, Wind River Indian Reserva- 
tion; at Fort Washakie, Wyo. 

The Corps of Engineers has informed 
Superintendent Hobbs that no action 
can be taken until the request has been 
formally made on the floor of the Sen- 
ate. 

The Joint Business Council of the 
Shoshone and Arapahoe Indian Tribes 
of the Wind River Indian Agency in 
Wyoming have drawn up a resolution 
requesting that action be taken to make 
it possible to conduct an investigation 
at the earliest possible date. I hope that 
this matter can, at long last, receive 
priority handling and that the investiga- 
tion can go forward without further 
delay, 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
tribal council’s resolution, a letter from 
Clyde Hobbs dated July 16, 1968, trans- 
mitting that resolution, and my letter 
of June 11, 1968, to Lt. Gen. William F. 
Cassidy, of the Corps of Engineers, be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 


as follows: 
June 11, 1968. 


Lt. Gen, WILLIAM F. CASSIDY, 
Chief of Engineers, 
Department of the Army, 
Washington, D.C. 
DEAR GENERAL Cassipy: I am writing with 
regard to a recurrent flooding problem on 
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the Little Wind River of Wyoming. I am en- 
closing a full background file of correspond- 
ence on this question which was initiated 
by Mrs. Melvin J. Jeffery of Arapahoe, Wyo- 
ming. 

As you can see from this file, Mr. Clyde W. 
Hobbs, Superintendent of the Wind River 
Indian Reservation, Fort Washakie, Wyo- 
ming, indicated that flooding has occurred 
on the Little Wind River on numerous occa- 
sions and water has gotten into the yard 
and sometimes the house of the Jeffery resi- 
dence. On the other hand, a letter dated 
May 27 from Floyd E. Dominy of the Bureau 
of Reclamation indicates, and I quote, “In 
fact, the Corps of Engineers expressed a pre- 
liminary opinion that, while there was some 
flooding in the Wind River Basin, the prob- 
lem was not severe enough to warrant provi- 
sion of storage capacity specifically for flood 
control.” 

The various statements contained in this 
correspondence seem somewhat inconsistent 
to me. I would appreciate it very much if 
you would initiate an immediate investiga- 
tion, in conjunction with the other govern- 
ment agencies which are represented in this 
correspondence, namely the Bureau of In- 
dian Affairs and the Bureau of Reclamation, 
in an attempt to provide relief, if necessary, 
to citizens residing along the Little Wind 
River. 

Since the major run-off has not yet come 
down from the high mountains of Wyoming, 
there is some emergency required in looking 
into this question as the run-off can be 
expected in the very near future. 

I await an early reply on this problem. 

Sincerely yours, 
CLIFFORD P, HANSEN, 
U.S. Senator. 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS, WIND 
RIVER INDIAN AGENCY, 
Fort Washakie, Wyo., July 16, 1968. 
Hon. CLIFFORD P. HANSEN, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR HANSEN: This letter is in re- 
gard to Mrs. Alta Jeffrey's flood problems 
here on the Wind River Indian Reservation. 

On June 11, 1968, we recelved a copy of 
your letter to Lt. General William F. Cassidy, 
Corps of Engineers wherein you asked they 
initiate an immediate investigation along 
with other government agencies in an at- 
tempt to provide relief to the flood problems 
of citizens residing along the Little Wind 
River. Subsequently, we have had a telephone 
conversation with representatives of the 
Corps Office in Omaha, Nebraska. They stated 
to us that before they could investigate, it 
would be required that this request be made 
on the Senate floor as a part of the Congres- 
sional Record They also need an expression 
from the local people who wanted the inves- 
tigation conducted by the Corps of Engi- 
neers. 

We are not knowledgeable about this proto- 
col, but assuming it to be correct, we advised 
the Shoshone and Arapahoe Tribes of this 
information and procedure. They drew Res- 
olution No. 1817 requesting you and the 
other Wyoming Congressional Delegation to 
take action through whatever channels nec- 
essary to conduct this investigation at the 
earliest possible date. They feel that the res- 
olution serves to request your assistance and 
the requirement of the Corps of Engineers to 
show local interest. 

Sincerely yours, 
CLYDE W. HOBBS, 
Superintendent. 


RESOLUTION 1817 


Resolution of Joint Business Council of the 
Shoshone and Arapahoe Tribes, Wind River 
Indian Agency, Fort Washakie, Wyo. 
Whereas, the Shoshone and Arapahoe 

Tribes of the Wind River Reservation are 
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aware of the damage and danger caused by 
flood waters each year, and 

Whereas, it is in the best interests of the 
Wind River Tribes to fully develop and con- 
trol the waters arising upon and flowing 
through this Reservation, and 

Whereas, in order to accomplish these ends 
it is necessary to have complete and impar- 
tial investigations conducted on flood con- 
trol, power are recreation potential. 

Now therefore, be it resolved that the Joint 
Tribal Council request that the Wyoming 
Congressional Delegation take action through 
the proper Congressional channels to request 
the Army Corps of Engineers to conduct 
eee investigations at the earliest possible 

late, 

We, the undersigned, as Chairman of the 
Joint Business Council of the Shoshone and 
Arapahoe Tribes, hereby certify that the 
Joint Business Council is composed of twelve 
(12) members, six (6) members of the Sho- 
shone Tribe and six (6) members of the 
Arapahoe Tribe, of whom four (4) members 
of the Shoshone Tribe and four (4) members 
of the Arapahoe Tribe constituting a quo- 
rum, were present at a meeting duly and 
regularly called, noticed, convened and held 
this 10th day of July, 1968; that the fore- 
going resolution was duly adopted by the 
affirmative vote of seven (7) members and 
the opposing vote of no (0) members, and 
no (0) members not voting; chairman not 
voting and that the resolution has not been 
rescinded or amended in any way. 

ARNOLD HENDLEY, 
Chairman, 
Arapahoe Business Council. 
WALLACE St, CLAIR, 
Chairman, 
Shoshone Business Council. 

Attest: 

LUCILLE MCADAMS, 
Tribal Secretary. 


THE COUNTRY NEEDS SATURDAY 
MAIL DELIVERIES, AND SMALL 
POST OFFICES MUST BE RE- 
TAINED 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr, Presi- 
dent, I wish to make unequivocally clear 
my opposition to the proposal which 
would terminate Saturday mail deliveries 
by the Post Office Department. 

The Postmaster General has indicated 
that his proposal to stop Saturday mail 
delivery is the result of governmental 
economy restrictions which the Congress 
included in the recent surtax bill. 

Specifically, the Postmaster General 
has stated that Saturday delivery cur- 
tailment is related to manpower cuts or- 
dered in the surtax measure. That is one 
reason why I voted against the surtax 
bill and its meatax approach to econ- 
omy in Government. The failure to di- 
rect specific cuts toward wasteful pro- 
grams and programs which could be de- 
layed leaves hanging over us the con- 
stant threat of discontinuation of good 
programs and vital services, 

Cuts to eliminate waste and inef- 
ficiency have my fullest support, but I 
hardly believe that one can call the Sat- 
urday delivery of our mails wasteful or 
unnecessary. 

Therefore, I shall support pending leg- 
islation to exempt the mail-handling op- 
erations of the Post Office Department 
from manpower restrictions, and thus 
permit the Department to continue Sat- 
urday delivery service and to prevent the 
permanent closing of hundreds of third- 
and fourth-class post offices throughout 
the country, as wel 
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AN ANSWER TO VIOLENCE 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, the August 
issue of McCall’s magazine contains an 
excellent study of violence in our society. 

McCall’s editors have conducted an 
interesting and most revealing study of 
the many ways that violence is presented 
to the American public as a bizarre and 
most unfortunate form of entertainment. 
Their study delved into the degree of 
violence contained in books, television, 
movies, and even in the type of toys sold 
for the use of our children. 

The study points out among other 
things, that, ironically, the violence 
which is being thrusted upon the Amer- 
ican public through these various 
media is unwanted by the readers and 
viewers. 

Mr. James F. Fixx, McCall’s editor in 
chief, asserts: 

Those who continue to exploit violence, 
whether in television, films, books, or the 
press may be in for some sharp and agoniz- 
ing reappraisals. 


I completely agree with Mr. Fixx and 
I commend him for this fine study. As 
Senators know, I have long been con- 
cerned with this vital question of violence 
in our society. 

In 1964 I released a Juvenile De- 
linquency Subcommittee report which 
revealed the details of a thorough and 
extensive Subcommitte study of violence 
and sex on television. This study pointed 
out that televised violence can and does 
have very serious effects upon our 
children. 

It was my hope at the time this study 
was released that it would bring pres- 
sure to bear upon all of the networks, 
and the Federal Communications Com- 
mission to clean up television programs. 
This has worked to a degree, and at the 
present time these programs do not 
contain as much sex and violence as they 
did prior to the 1964 study. I am, how- 
ever, still not satisfied with the content 
of these programs and will continue to 
do all in my power to see that they are 
further improved. 

As a part of our continuing study of 
violence in the mass media, I recently 
had occasion to see an advertising pro- 
motional preview of the full-length 
movie “Stranger in Town.” This was a 
series of scenes from this motion pic- 
ture that were, to put it frankly, sadistic, 
brutal, and shocking. In my judgment, 
films of this type constitute a most 
serious threat to the welfare of our chil- 
dren and our Nation. This is the type 
of film which I hope we can finally and 
forever remove from our television 
screens, 

Another area of study, which has also 
been motivated by our desire to eradicate 
violence from the American scene, is my 
7-year battle to enact strict Federal fire- 
arms control legislation. This cherished 
goal, fortunately, is about to be realized. 

McCall’s study will certainly assist us 
toward these goals. 

Mr. President, I commend this splendid 
study to my colleagues and ask unani- 
mous consent that the full text of the 
article appear in the Recorp at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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AN ANSWER TO VIOLENCE 


“Is violence an ineradicable fact of Ameri- 
can life? Some people say that our violence 
grows out of a frontier heritage in which a 
person learned to shoot first, ask questions 
later. And this heritage, they insist, has put 
down such deep roots in our society that 
nothing can be done about it. 

“McCall’s disagrees. We believe there are 
specific causes for the violence that has dis- 
figured much of our recent history. We also 
believe that the women of this country rep- 
resent a powerful counterforce and are ready 
to act. Those who continue to exploit vio- 
lence, whether in television, film, books, or 
the press, may be in for some sharp and 
agonizing reappraisals. 

“McCall’s editors have undertaken a ma- 
jor study of violence in American life. Among 
the findings are at least two significant ref- 
utations of widely held views: 

“First, it is untrue that Americans have a 
deep need for violence. In far too many cases, 
violence has been foisted on them in the 
mistaken notion that this is what they want. 

“Second, it is untrue that nothing can be 
done. The report below suggests a program 
for the making of a safer America.”—James 
F, Fixx, editor. 

The assassination of a distinguished figure 
high in public life rivets the horrified atten- 
tion of the entire world on that particular 
act of violence and the particular people im- 
mediately affected by it. But our shock and 
concern are after the fact, The act has been 
committed. There is nothing we can do about 
it except grieve. Yet for every killing of a 
President Kennedy or a Doctor King or a Sen- 
ator Kennedy, there are thousands of daily 
acts of violence in every section of America. 
For these we can and must take responsi- 
bility. 

We can begin by facing the appalling facts 
about the violence that has become part of 
the fabric of American life. 

First, we can face the fact of crime, the 
nation’s number-one concern. McCall’s re- 
searchers, in analyzing FBI statistics gath- 
ered from police departments in the nation’s 
cities and towns during 1967, found there 
had been a fearsome increase in all types of 
crime: 

Murders (1967) 


Total murder 12, 350 
Murdered by handgun (per- 

6 4t 
Murdered by rifle (percent) 7 
Murdered by shotgun (per- 

bont) icons —E— 9 
Murdered by knife (percent) 23 
Other (percent: 17 

Increase over previous year (per- 

CONG) em ren ces 12 
Serious crimes (1967) 
3 194, 843 

Increase over 1966 (percent 27 
Robberies committed with guns.. 50, 000 
Aggravated assault..------------ 250, 344 
Increase over 1966 (percent) 8 
Aggravated assault committed 

7 ee 50, 068 
Burglaries 1, 514, 030 
Increase over 1966 (percent) 16 
Larceny $50 and over 1, 028, 100 
Increase over 1966 (percent) 

Auto ——A. 2 ts 640, 400 
Increase over 1966 (percent 17 
Forcible Wes 27, 609 
Increase over 1966 (percent 
Rapes committed by persons un- 

der age 8. «40 15, 000 
Crimes committed by children un- 

der 10 through 17_~...~-.._. 1, 611, 832 


Note the number of murders and serious 
crimes in which guns were used. In his June 
6 plea for federal gun-control laws, President 
Johnson said that every year two million 
guns are bought by civilians. This indicates 
that over the past ten years at least twenty 
million guns have been sold and are now in 
the hands of American civilians. It also 
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means that the American people are as heay- 
ily armed as our armed forces—possibly more 


so. 

What can you do to help disarm America? 
The problem is two-fold: (1) Ironclad gun- 
control laws must be enacted on both the 
federal and state levels; (2) citizens must be- 
gin now to disarm voluntarily without wait- 
ing for laws to be passed. 

Since the assassination of President Ken- 
nedy, bills aimed at controlling the owner- 
ship of guns have been introduced again and 
again into the Congress. All have been de- 
feated. At the same time, legislation that 
would have enabled the states to exercise 
stringent controls over guns has failed to win 
passage. 

Needed at once is a flood of letters from 
McCall's readers to Senate sponsors of fed- 
eral gun-control legislation. They are: Sen- 
ator Thomas Dodd, Senator Edward M. Ken- 
nedy, Senator Edward Brooke, and Senator 
Joseph D. Tydings. Write to them in care of 
the United States Senate, Washington, D.C., 
supporting their efforts to pass strict gun- 
control legislation without further delay. 
Also write to the governor of your state and 
to your state legislators at your state capital, 
insisting on immediate passage of strong and 
enforceable gun-control measures. 

Next, find out how your Congressional and 
Senatorial candidates stand on the issue of 
gun-control legislation. Get names and ad- 
dresses of the men who are running for office 
in your state and Congressional elections in 
November. Write them, asking for their 
stands on gun-control legislation. If their 
answers are evasive or unsatisfactory, write 
and inform them that you do not intend to 
give them your vote in the coming elections 
and state flatly why. 

On the private level, you can help begin 
to disarm America by encouraging members 
of your family who own firearms to go at 
once to their local police stations and regis- 
ter them—or, better yet, dispose of them. 
Encourage your friends and neighbors to take 
similar actions. 

Now look again at the crime statistics for 
last year. Note that there was a 12 percent 
increase in murders. At this rate, by the time 
a five-year-old child becomes fifteen, there 
will be approximately 34,500 murders per 
year. 

Americans can no longer remain bystand- 
ers. There are many ways you can help the 
law-enforcement agencies in your town or 
city. The National Council of Women, after 
exhaustive studies of how citizens can com- 
plement the work of the law-enforcement 
agencies, has drawn up the following check- 
list for women: 

1. Set up citizen information centers, and 
convene educational meetings to launch local 
citizen compaigns. 

2. Work to ensure better lighting on the 
streets and in the parks. 

3. Become informed about the quality of 
preventive services at the community level, 
and become involved in their improvement. 

4. Be sure there are job-referral and place- 
ment centers for offenders. If there are none, 
work with the community to establish them. 

5. Inquire into and visit detention homes, 
juvenile courts, and children and family 
courts to see where you as a volunteer are 
needed. Volunteer your skills as as seam- 
stress, artist, typist, knitter, flower arranger, 
recreational worker, etc. 

6. Serve on juries. 

7. Be concerned with the kind of laws that 
are passed, and act at the community level 
to eliminate unenforceable laws. 

8. Make sure women are appointed to 
boards of local and state penal and correc- 
tive institutions. 

9. Encourage women to serve on police 
forces. 

10. Be sure that criminal processes operate 
equally for the poor; combat the tendency 
to establish dual standards of law enforce- 
ment. 
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11. Work to combat the alienation between 
Negroes and police. 

12. Work to improve race relations. 

13. Hold elected officials accountable for 
the efficiency and performance of the police 
force. 

14. Help to change the atmosphere in the 
community toward correction services so 
that there will be acceptance of their im- 
portance and of their worth. 

15. Educate young people about law, law 
enforcement, crime, and their civic responsi- 
bilities. 

16. Work toward the eradication of the 
social conditions that induce crime; volun- 
teer to assist in existing social agencies. 

A Gallup poll, conducted the day Senator 
Kennedy was shot, asked, “What steps do 
you think should be taken to prevent such 
violence in the future?” In addition to men- 
tioning the need for gun-control laws, the 
respondents stressed the need for “removing 
programs of violence from television.” 

For those who are unaware of the extent 
of violence on television, our rsearchers ana- 
lyzed the television listings, including tele- 
vised movies, in the New York Times and 
TV Guide for the weeks of June 2 (the week 
Senator Kennedy was assassinated) as well 
as the week immediately following his death 
(June 9). Here is what they found: 


WEEK OF JUNE 2, 1968, 6 P.M. TO 1 A.M. 


Total time Percent of 
(in hours) air time 
14 6 
19 8 
py 9 8 3 
Crime (detective, courtroom, 

T 17 7 
War, adventure 19 8 
News coverage of war, violence. 24 10 
Lop pa eS ER le 9 4 

ee 110 46 


WEEK OF JUNE 9, 1968, 6 P.M. TO 1 A.M. 


Total time Percent of 
(in hours) air time 

18 7 
26 11 
4 2 
12 5 
49 20 
30 12 
5 2 
Total. 144 59 


Our researchers also looked into the mat- 
ter of prizefights on television. They discov- 
ered that the total number of families watch- 
ing men inflict bloody injuries on one an- 
other in the four most recent major profes- 
sional bouts on TV came to an astounding 
33,081,400. 

How, then, can such television programs 
be eliminated? As McCall’s suggested last 
month, you can do much toward this end. 
If even half of our fifteen million women 
readers will take the following steps, the 
major TV networks will soon be faced by an 
irresistible argument for discontinuing pro- 
grams of violence: 

1. Keep track of all programs of violence 
(including movies) that you believe have an 
unsettling or brutalizing effect on young 
people. Note the networks on which these 
programs are shown. 

2. Write to the president of each network 
(see note), listing objectionable programs by 
title and asking that they be replaced by 
other fare. 

3. Keep up this activity for an indefinite 
period. 

McCall’s attempted, unsuccessfully, to ob- 
tain statistics on the number of violent mo- 
tion pictures that were released to theaters 
around the country last year. No breakdown 
existed, nor was it possible for our research- 
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ers to persuade the individual motion-pic- 
ture companies to provide such breakdowns, 
together with attendance figures. Nonethe- 
less, it is painfully obvious to anyone who 
merely reads the advertisements and reviews 
that violence in movies is on the increase, 

Last month, we suggested that you com- 
pile your personal list of objectionable 
movies and send it to Mr. Jack Valenti, Pres- 
ident, Motion Picture Association of Amer- 
ica, Inc., 522 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
10036, asking him to register your objections 
with the motion-picture executives respon- 
sible for each of the films on your list. Keep 
this up for a month or two, and encourage 
your neighbors to do the same. 

A second effective way to cut down on the 
showing of violent films is to find out the 
names of the owners of your local theaters 
and drive-ins. Each time a violent movie is 
being played in one of these houses, write 
the owner and inform him of your family’s 
intent to boycott it. Your local exhibitor will 
feel the effect of a community boycott and 
will eventually request his national distribu- 
tion agency to offer him a wider selection of 
films, including nonviolent ones, 

There is much evidence of the damaging 
effect of violent toys on the development of 
a child’s personality. It is widely believed 
that the boy who has played with knives and 
guns and rockets and jets as a youngster is 
quite likely to think of war and violence as 
an extension of his childhood activities. 

(NoreE—NBC: Mr. Robert Sarnoff, Presi- 
dent, Radio Corporation of America, 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N.Y. 10020 

(ABC: Mr. Leonard H. Goldenson, Presi- 
dent, The American Broadcasting Co., Inc., 
1330 Avenue of the Americas, New York, N.Y. 
10019 

(CBS: Dr. Frank Stanton, President, Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting System, Inc., 51 West 
52nd Street, New York, N.Y. 10019) 

McCall's found most top manufacturers 
reluctant to give figures on the number of 
warlike toys manufactured and sold every 
year; but we were able to get an estimate 
on the annual sale of toy guns. It comes to 
$130,000,000. 

An increasing number of manufacturers 
are offering constructive, creative toys and 
playthings, available almost everywhere. En- 
courage these manufacturers by buying their 
products, and discourage those who sell guns, 
rockets, Vietnamese planes shot full of holes, 
and other toy replicas of the machines of 
war—by not buying. 

Even books are contributing to today’s 
dangerous climate, as an analysis of the book 
listings for the year 1967 in Publishers’ 
Weekly, the industry's leading trade publi- 
cation, indicates. 


BOOKS PUBLISHED IN 1967 


Violent 


Percent 


One hopeful footnote: Of the twenty 

best-selling books in the same year, not 
one could be described as exploiting violence. 
Possibly this will help convince thoughtful 
publishers that there are more salable sub- 
jects than murder and mayhem. 
June 7, as the body of Senator Kennedy 
lay in state at Saint Patrick’s Cathedral in 
New York City, almost a million men, wom- 
en, and children stood in line for an aver- 
age of six hours. They stood patiently, 
peacefully, in ninety-degree heat, waiting to 
enter the cathedral—because they cared. 

Now, if this concerned million and tens 
of millions more, will only care enough to 
perform some responsible public act of pro- 
test, we believe America will have begun to 
find its answer to violence. 

—Mary KERSEY HARVEY. 
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STATEMENT IN SUPPORT OF THE 
CONFIRMATION OF THE NOMINA- 
TION OF JUDGE THORNBERRY AS 
SUPREME COURT JUDGE 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
I support with great pleasure the Presi- 
dent’s nomination of Judge Thornberry 
to be an Associate Justice of the U.S. 
Supreme Court. This is a promotion with- 
in the judicial system and Judge Thorn- 
berry’s great legal experience gives him 
outstanding qualifications. At the Uni- 
versity of Texas Law School and as a 
U.S. district and circuit court judge, 
his record shows him to be a man of 
great ability and solid judgment. As a 
former Representative, Judge Thornber- 
ry has also dealt with the area of law 
formulation and intent. 

Whether as a Representative or in his 
position as Federal district and then as 
circuit judge, we have all seen Judge 
Thornberry act with restraint, with 
moderation, and yet with compassion 
and understanding toward the serious 
problems facing this country. Whether 
serving in the legislative or judicial 
branch of Government, he is not afraid 
to act. He realizes that no part of our 
government can insulate itself from con- 
troversial issues. As a circuit judge, Mr. 
Thornberry has played a part in signifi- 
cant constitutional decisions affecting a 
number of our basic freedoms. These 
same basic freedoms are destined to re- 
main a very significant area for Supreme 
Court rulings. 

Although Judge Thornberry’s experi- 
ence eminently qualifies him to join the 
select group of Judges privileged to sit on 
the highest court in the land, I am sup- 
porting Judge Thornberry for personal as 
well as professional reasons. I knew 
Homer Thornberry while he was working 
his way through the University of Texas 
Law School as a chief deputy sheriff of 
Travis County, at Austin, Tex., while I 
was a State district judge, serving in the 
same courthouse with him. And I 
watched him go after graduation into 
the State Legislature of Texas. After 5 
years in the legislature, he became an 
able and efficient prosecuting district at- 
torney in Austin before he entered the 
Navy in World War II. After 4 years in 
the Navy he returned as a commissioned 
officer, and served as mayor pro tempore 
of the city of Austin before he started 
his national career by being elected to 
Congress in 1948. 

As a friend and fellow Texan, I have 
watched Judge Thornberry grow and 
season as all of us hope to do. He is a 
man with a very, very broad background 
in public service in executive, legislative, 
and judicial capacities. He has filled all 
of them with distinction, but if I had to 
pick out one characteristic of Justice 
Thornberry, I would say that his hall- 
mark is what laymen call horsesense, 
and the lawyers call sound judgment. 

Mr. President, I have recently received 
a copy of a letter from Chief Judge John 
R. Brown, of the Fifth Circuit Court of 
Appeals, to the chairman of the Senate 
Committee on the Judiciary. As chief 
judge of the court of which Judge 
Thornberry served for 3 years, Judge 
Brown is in a unique position to assess 
Judge Thornberry’s abilities and capabil- 
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ities as a potential Supreme Court Jus- 
tice. I have not found more eloquent tes- 
timony in behalf of Judge Thornberry or 
any other judicial appointee by a more 
qualified man. Chief Judge Brown’s letter 
is more than a testimonial to Judge 
Thornberry. In a broader sense, it nar- 
rates in a superb way the qualifications 
we would look for in hunting a superior 
judge. The letter is both a testimonial to 
Judge Thornberry and an eloquent testi- 
monial of the wisdom, perception, and 
breadth of judicial understanding of the 
extremely able and gifted chief judge 
who wrote it. Because the committee is 
now considering Judge Thornberry's 
qualifications and abilities, I ask unani- 
mous consent that Judge Brown’s letter 
be printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

FIFTH CIRCUIT, 
U.S. COURT OF APPEALS, 
July 10, 1968. 
Hon. JAMES O. EASTLAND, 
Chairman, Committee on the Judiciary, U.S. 
Senate, Washington, D.C. < 

My DEAR SENATOR EASTLAND: It is my privi- 
lege to affirm to you, your fellow committee 
members, and to the Senate as a whole, my 
high esteem for the professional, judicial 
qualifications of Judge Homer Thornberry, 
nominated to be an Associate Justice of the 
United States Supreme Court. 

As you know, Judge Thornberry came to 
the Court of Appeals for the Fifth Circuit in 
July of 1965. He has thus served with us 
through three full court years (1965-66; 
1966-67; 1967-68) . 

Both as one of his associate Judges and 
now (since July 17, 1967) as the Chief Judge, 
I know intimately and firsthand the tremen- 
dous talents of this dedicated public servant. 

He is a vigorous, industrious worker. He 
has more than carried his full share enthu- 
siastically and without shirking. This is a 
real tribute in view of the explosive growth 
of our docket in these few three years (1079 
filings in 1965-66 and 1340 in the year just 
closed). But industry, putting in the hours 
of struggle, is not enough. A Judge now must 
be an effective worker. Judge Thornberry is 
blessed with this capacity and this includes 
a number of skills. One is a capacity to make 
up his mind. Closely akin is the capacity— 
once a decision has been reached by an open- 
minded consideration of the problem and the 
contrary views of others—to adhere to a de- 
termination once made. This is an absence 
of that trait so unfortunate in a Judge who 
suffers from the torment of vacillation. 

Next, he has the capacity to write and write 
effectively. This is, finally, the test for an 
Appellate Judge. His opinions are pieces of 
excellent professional craftsmanship, reveal- 
ing organized thinking, analysis, discussion 
and decision. They bear the mark of high lit- 
erary quality and a style that is both readable 
and understandable. He writes not only effec- 
tively, but with productive dispatch so that 
he makes a continuous current contribution 
to the output of our Court (over 1000 opin- 
ions this year). In volume of work done, opin- 
ions written, his output is at or near the top. 

Fortunately, too, these capacities are cath- 
olle in nature, free of parochialism, either 
geographic, economic or in specialized fields 
of the law. He handles and writes well, and 
has done so, in all areas of the law—criminal, 
civil, state-oriented diversity problems cover- 
ing the whole of life’s experience as well as 
federal question cases including, of course, 
the ever prevalent cases invoking the Federal 
Constitution. Undoubtedly his long experi- 
ence in elective public life, and especially in 
the Congress, has given him both breadth of 
outlook and the tools of understanding. 
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To the work-a-day problems of judging 
as such, court administration is now more 
and more important. The bench, the Bar, 
the cause of justice needs leadership and 
action in this field. No better place to find 
such leadership than on the United States 
Supreme Court could ever exist. Judge 
Thornberry has unusual talents for this ac- 
tivity. He has handled, with great efficiency, 
a number of administrative matters dele- 
gated to him by me as Chief Judge. 

But these things—essential as they are to 
the Judge, and especially the good Judge— 
pertain primarily to the professional crafts- 
manlike skills. What is more vital is su- 
perior intelligence, wisdom, judgment, a 
disposition to hear, consider, weigh, with a 
mind as open and as free of predilection as 
possible for human beings, and then make a 
decision. He has these qualities in great 
store. He would, of course, be the first to 
deny this, And this highlights another qual- 
ity—now so rare—a genuine humility, a 
modest disclaimer which undoubtedly leads 
him to leave nothing undone in work, study, 
research and hammering out the finished 
product to assure himself of the right de- 
cision as he sees it. 

Although, as Chief Judge, I would not con- 
sider that I have a right to speak for the 
Court itself, or to bind even the Judges as 
members thereof, to a matter of this kind, 
I know from the close association we all 
have and the extended discussions we have 
had among ourselves since the President sent 
Judge Thornberry’s nomination to the Sen- 
ate, that all share these views which I have 
tried to express. To a man, all look upon 
Judge Thornberry as an able, energetic and 
conscientious person having exceptional tal- 
ents as a Judge which he has demonstrated 
in his service with us. We will miss him 
sorely on the Fifth Circuit, but we know 
that, with all of these qualities, both as a 
man and as a Judge, he would make a dis- 
tinguished Associate Justice of the Supreme 
Court. 


I am taking the liberty of sending copies 
of this letter to your dist: hed associ- 
ates on the Committee and to my fellow 
Texans, Senators Yarborough and Tower. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN R. BROWN, 
Chief Judge, 
Fifth Circuit Court of Appeals. 


NEW ENGLAND GOVERNORS CALL 
FOR STUDY OF REGION’S HIGH 
ELECTRICITY RATES 


Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, in its 
constant support of continuing appro- 
priations for the planning and the con- 
struction of the Dickey-Lincoln hydro- 
electric project on the St. John River in 
northern Maine, the Senate has recog- 
nized the seriousness of New England’s 
high electric rates and has acknowledged 
that something must be done to change 
this pattern. The Senate has not been 
alone. Public and private citizens 
throughout New England have felt these 
costs most immediately and have urged 
effective action. 

Finding that “New England electric 
consumers, residential, commercial and 
industrial, pay the highest rates in the 
continental United States for their elec- 
tricity and that this high cost of power is 
an obvious detriment to our region’s pros- 
perity and continued economic develop- 
ment,” the New England Governors 
Conference recently called for a 6- 
month study of the electric industry in 
New England. In their most recent meet- 
ing, held in Stowe, Vt., the Governors 
of all six States recognized the impor- 
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tance of finding—once and for all—the 
causes of these rates and what can be 
done to lower them. 

I feel certain that the findings of this 
study will support the importance of the 
construction of the Dickey-Lincoln hy- 
droelectric facility. Our region can no 
longer afford to handicap the welfare of 
its citizens and the development of its 
industries by tolerating such high power 
costs, 

So that Senators may more closely 
examine the feelings of the six Gover- 
nors of the New England States in this 
regard, I ask unanimous consent that 
the relevant articles from the June 29 
issue of the Burlington, Vt., Free Press 
and the Barre-Montpelier, Vt., Times- 
Argus be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 


[From the Burlington (Vt.) Free Press, June 
29, 1968] 


CHIEF EXECUTIVES REQUEST NEw ENGLAND 
Power STUDY 


Srowz.—A call for a massive, six-month 
study of the electric industry in New Eng- 
land was sounded here Friday by the gover- 
nors of the six states in the region. 

The New England Governors Conference 
also approved of companion action designed 
to monitor the impact of new nuclear power 
plants on the region’s environment, partic- 
ularly its waters. 

In a formal resolution sponsored by Ver- 
mont Goy. Hoff, the Governors Conference 
noted that the power rates in the region are 
the highest in the nation and that those high 
rates are “an obvious detriment to our re- 
gion’s prosperity and its continued economic 
development.” 

The resolution called for an armistice in 
the running battle between public and pri- 
vate power advocates and said the goal must 
be improved planning and lower rates. 

The study will be undertaken in coopera- 
tion with the Federal Power Commission, the 
New England River Basins Commission, the 
New England Conference of Public Utilities 
Commissioners and the Electric Coordinating 
Council of New England, which is the infor- 
mation and lobbying agency for the private 
power companies. 

Hoff, who is chairman of the New England 
Governors Conference, has long led the effort 
to get lower power rates in the region. 

His proposal for a broad study of the elec- 
tric power industry in New England came in 
response to a suggestion made by his old 
friend, Charles R. Ross, a member of the FPC 
and former chairman of the Vermont Public 
Service Board. 

In a recent FPC decision, Ross urged the 
New England governors and their regulatory 
agency officials to request the FPC to embark 
on a comprehensive survey of New England’s 
power system. 

Ross said the FPC was unable to initiate 
such an inquiry on its own, but could move 
into the region at the request of the states. 

The survey will be designed to explore: 

Integration of the “small and fragmented” 
power systems in New England. 

The impact of current industry expansion 
plans on power costs. 

Coordination of river basin development in 
conjunction with a “more economic electric 
bulk power supply.” 

Steps to help the private power companies 
lower costs. 

The potential role of out-of-state power 
development projects, such as New York 
State’s new venture into nuclear power de- 
velopment, in meeting New England's power 
needs. 

The New England River Basins Commis- 
sions also told the governors it has a task 
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force working with power companies to help 
select sites for future power plants and to 
protect natural resources from being dam- 
aged by those plants. 

[From the Barre-Montpelier (Vt.) Times- 

Argus, June 29, 1968] 
Puan STUDY; NORTHEAST GOVERNORS TALK 
Power Costs 


Stowe.—The New England governors Fri- 
day initiated a broadbased study into the 
high power rates of the region because it 
found them to be an “obvious detriment” 
for future prosperity. 

Gov. Philip H. Hoff called for the New 
England Regional Commission to work with 
the Federal Power Commission to undertake 
the six-month probe. 

Also to be included in the investigation 
will be the New England River Basins Com- 
mission, the New England Public Utilities 
Commissioners and the Electric Coordinat- 
ing Council of New England. 

The coordinating council is the arm of 
the New England private power industry. 

The governors found that the “New 
England electric consumers, residential, 
commercial and industrial, pay the highest 
rates in the continental United States for 
their electricity and this high cost of power 
is an obvious detriment to our region’s pros- 
perity and continued economic develop- 
ment.” 

This finding on part of the chief execu- 
tives is calculated to give the Federal Power 
Commission the authority to look into the 
New England region. 

The FPC found in its monumental federal 
power survey of 1964, that the New England 
Power rates should decrease by 40 percent by 
1980. 

Hoff and his old friend, Charles R. Ross 
of Vermont, a member of the Federal Power 
Commission, have long been agitating for 
lower regional rates. 

Ross, who will be leaving the commission 
soon suggested the FPC study in a decision 
on the Northfield Mountain power project 
case. 

Hoff picked up the suggestion and was 
able to get the other five governors to join 
him. 

The governors met in a private meeting on 
Thursday night before the public session, 
where the decisions are usually hammered 
out. 

Until recently the southern New England 
governors haven't been as enthusiastic as 
Hoff in pushing the private power com- 
panies, which dominate the region, for low- 
er rates. 

However Hoff has been joined in pushing 
the utilities by Maine’s Democratic Gov. 
Kenneth M. Curtis. 

The probe into the region’s power cost 
will study if the small New England sys- 
tems couldn't be integrated in order to get 
lower costs. 

There has been by the private utilities 
work toward that direction. The biggest 
move is the proposal to merge three big New 
England electrical companies into one. 

The investigation into the region’s power 
rates will also include the expansion plans 
of the private utilities; the use of other 
agencies to help in the development of power 
supplies and what should the public agen- 
cies be doing in order to help the private 
power industry to get lower rates. 

Also the study committee was asked to 
“determine what role any public power gen- 
erating facility, not necessarily in New 
England, could play in efforts to secure lower 
rates. 

ee 


EMERGENCY TREATMENT OF WA- 
TERSHEDS HELPS PREVENT 
DAMAGE FROM WILDFIRE 
Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, when 

‘ire destroys the protective vegetative 


cover on watersheds, immediate treat- 
ment is needed to prevent or reduce re- 
sultant flood damage. 

During the past 12 months, the Forest 
Service of the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture—together with other Federal, 
State and local agencies—has applied 
such emergency treatment to more than 
55,000 acres on a burned area in Idaho. 

The expenditure of about $117,100 of 
flood prevention emergency funds as- 
sisted in the prevention of potential mil- 
lions of dollars of downstream damages 
and alleviated threats to life and prop- 
erty. 

Emergency measures applied included 
aerial grass-seeding of burned areas to 
establish a protective plant cover, chan- 
nel clearing and stabilization measures, 
and emergency treatment of roads and 
fuel-breaks to prevent erosion. 

These emergency programs are CO- 
operative ventures. All interests pool 
their resources to meet a common threat. 
The emergency funds are often only a 
segment of the total contribution, but act 
as a mechanism for getting emergency 
treatment on the ground quickly 
through decisive action to alleviate the 
threatening hazards, 

The Sundance fire in Boundary and 
Bonner Counties, Idaho, isan example of 
a fire rehabilitation effort assisted by 
flood prevention emergency funds. 

The Sundance fire in August 1967 
burned 55,910 acres of mountainous ter- 
rain with steep slopes and very erosive 
soil. Approximately one-third of the land 
is under national forest jurisdiction and 
the remainder in State and private own- 
ership. It destroyed the protective cover 
of vegetation which has prevented soil 
erosion on the area and subsequent flood 
and sediment damage to the area below. 

The burned area was a potential flood, 
sediment and debris source area. It was 
a threat to agricultural, residential, 
commercial, and utility property located 
along and in the vicinity of Pack River 
which flows into Pend Oreille Lake, and 
Ruby and Fall Creeks which drain into 
Deep Creek which in turn flows into the 
Kootenai River. Lying in the paths of 
the potential floodwaters and debris flows 
are several hundred acres of cultivated 
land, irrigation and domestic water sup- 
ply systems, sawmills, bridges, rural 
roads, Federal Highway 95, the Great 
Northern Railroad and the Spokane In- 
ternational Railroad. 

The replacement cost of threatened 
highway bridges and road sections was 
estimated to be $260,000. Annual flood 
damages to agricultural lands along the 
Pack River were estimated to be $10,000. 
Potential damages to the spawning 
areas for the Kamloops trout were not 
estimated. However, damages to this 
fishery due to sedimentation could have 
been so high as to create a long-lasting 
impact on the multimillion-dollar rec- 
reation industry in northern Idaho. 

Reports and plans were prepared by 
field personnel of the Forest Service in 
cooperation with the Soil Conservation 
Service, the Agricultural Stabilization 
and Conservation Service and the State 
of Idaho. 

The total cost was shared as follows: 
State of Idaho, $112,800; Forest Service, 
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$300,600; flood prevention funds, $117,- 
100. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 
RESEARCH 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, an article, 
written by Orr Kelly, and published in 
the Washington Evening Star of July 16, 
1968, suggests that recent congressional 
criticism of certain Defense Department 
research was based merely on a sampling 
of certain project titles which are ad- 
mitted to be inaccurate. 

Referring to the testimony of Dr. John 
S. Foster before the Senate Subcommit- 
tee on Defense Appropriations, Mr., Kelly 
discusses the problems faced by Defense 
officials in explaining titles of research 
programs which do not adequately de- 
scribe the subject under investigation. In 
his prepared statement, Dr. Foster told 
the committee to “be cautious in making 
assumptions or decisions about the sig- 
nificance or relevance of an R. & D. proj- 
1 5 when you know only the project's 
title.“ 

Mr. President, I am pleased that the 
Director of Defense Research and Engi- 
neering has taken the trouble to clarify 
the matter of misleading titles. But more 
important is the question of research 
sponsorship, management, usefulness 
and its impact on policy. 

These aspects of the Defense research 
effort were examined most carefully by 
the Committee on Foreign Relations with 
Dr. Foster on May 9, 1968. His testimony, 
and that given later by Adm. Hyman 
Rickover, made it quite clear to me that 
the manner in which these research pro- 
grams are carried out leaves much to be 
desired. Much more is involved than in- 
correct titles. 

I was startled to hear, for example, 
that the Department of Defense con- 
siders organizations which receive almost 
all, if not all, their funds from the mili- 
tary to be private institutions, Thus the 
salaries and expense accounts of their 
senior officials are beyond public scru- 
tiny. I pointed out at the time that “any- 
time the taxpayer pays 85 percent, you 
are talking mythology when you say it 
is private. It may be secret, but it is 
not private if it is publicly supported.” 

The Committee on Foreign Relations 
also discovered a most unusual situation 
in which a study called Pax Americana 
exists in identical classified and un- 
classified form. Evidently, the unclassi- 
fied version was unknown to military 
officials for some time after the Pentagon 
placed a “secret” label on its copies. I 
might add that the conclusions of this 
study contribute little to our knowledge 
of international affairs, and do not 
justify the cost of $84,000. 

It is these kinds of problems that have 
interested me and my colleagues. No 
quick assumptions were made regarding 
any specific project merely by looking 
at the names given to them, no matter 
how inaccurate they might be. 

Orr Kelly is correct in mentioning 
Senate interest and concern; but the 
objective is to assure that Federal re- 
search funds are spent appropriately. 
Unfortunately, this has not always been 
the case in the past. 
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Mr. President, without objection, I ask 
unanimous consent that the article en- 
titled “Probing Witchcraft, Divers, 
Italian” be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PROBING WITCHCRAFT, Divers, ITALIAN 
(By Orr Kelly) 

The Defense Department’s top research 
man has finally figured what it will take to 
get some of his Capitol Hill critics off his 
back: a good headline writer. 

Dr. John S. Foster Jr., director of Defense 
Research and Engineering, was disturbed re- 
cently when the staff of one congressional 
committee leafed through the titles of some 
of his research reports and come up with a 
handful of doozies like these: 

“Upper Limits to Safety for Primaquine in 
Sensitive Italians.” 

“Cold Adapation of Korean Women Divers.” 

“Witchcraft, Sorcery, Magic and Other 
Psychological Phenomena in the Congo and 
Implications for Military and Paramilitary 
Operations.” 

Every year, Foster appears before several 
congressional committees and reads essen- 
tially the same testimony—a thick book de- 
scribing the department's vast research op- 
eration—to all of them. 

But this year, after hearing some of the 
criticism, Foster did a little in-house research 
and added a whole new section to his testi- 
mony to explain and defend some of his ap- 
parently more far-out research projects. 

He told the Senate Subcommittee on De- 
fense Appropriations that a check of titles 
for research projects showed “only about 50- 
60 percent of the titles are adequate, and 
that about 10-15 percent of the titles are 
completely nondescriptive.” 

He even came up with a little lulu his crit- 
ics had missed. 

“One title that might amuse you, for ex- 
ample,” he told the committee, “is ‘Surface 
Waves on Symmetrical Three-layer Sand- 
wiches.’” 

He went on to explain the subject under 
study was not pastrami and cheese on a 
double-twisted roll but a “basic phenomenon 
in the integrated solid-state circuitry re- 
quired for advanced computers and for much 
advanced electronic equipment.” 

His explanations of other reports singled 
out by his critics also suggested that the 
problems lay more in the titles than in the 
reports themselves. 

The study on sensitive Italians was under- 
taken, he explained, because many dark- 
complexioned people got a bad reaction from 
antimalaria drugs. The study was carried on 
in Italy, he said, because there is a good re- 
search center in Genoa and a lot of Italians. 

The Korean women divers are able to tol- 
erate 50-degree water the most severe cold 
exposure that humans are known to endure 
voluntarily.” The $25,000 research project 
could help improve the Navy's ability to op- 
erate effectively under water. 

The witchcraft study—which Foster said is 
“rapidly becoming our most famous”—was 
requested by the Army because “senior mili- 
tary officers have reported many instances of 
dealing with military situations in developing 
nations where witchcraft, sorcery and magic 
have played a significant role.” 

One man-week of work was devoted to the 
report, which simply pulled together infor- 
mation already available, and it cost only $522 
Foster said. 

“Critics of this modest, operationally re- 
quested effort are badly mistaken,” he added. 

Foster also dipped back into history to 
show that other researches have also had title 
problems. In 1941, he said, Norbert Weiner 
wrote a paper with the title of “Extrapola- 
tion, Interpolation and Smoothing of Sta- 
tionary Time Series’—a paper which led to 
the development of the science of cybernetics 
and the whole computer field. 
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The trouble with the title problem, as far 
as Foster is concerned, is that it has focused 
attention on a very tiny part of his research 
program—giving the impression that much of 
the research the Pentagon does is frivolous 
and wasteful, a fruitful target for the budget 
cutter’s ax. 

Most of the criticism has been directed at 
the social science research program involving 
only $18.3 million a year—peanuts when com- 
pared with the Pentagon's research budget of 
a little over $8 billion. 

Like other department heads. Foster is 
going to have to cut back his budget as part 
of the effort to reduce the 1969 budget by $6 
billion. But he pleaded with the appropria- 
tions committee to give him as much flexi- 
bility as possible in deciding where to cut. 

After all, after his recent unpleasant, ex- 
perience, Foster may want to spend a few 
extra dollars to hire a good headline writer. 


CONCLUSION OF MORNING 
BUSINESS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, is there further morning business? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? If not, morn- 
ing business is concluded. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk proceed- 
ed to call the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


CITATION FOR CONTEMPT OF THE 
SENATE 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Senate proceed to the consideration 
of Senate Resolution 379. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The reso- 
lution will be stated by title. 

The ASSISTANT LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A 
resolution (S. Res. 379) citing Jeff Fort 
for contempt of the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the resolution? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the resolution, as 
follows: 

S. Res. 379 

Resolved, That the President of the Senate 
certify the report of the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations of the United States 
Senate on the appearance of Jeff Fort before 
the Senate Permanent Subcommittee on In- 
vestigations of the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations on July 9, 1968, in Wash- 
ington, District of Columbia, at which he— 

(1) refused to answer one question, 

(2) refused to answer any and all ques- 
tions that were to be put to him by the 
subcommittee, 

(3) departed the hearing without leave, 
such conduct and refusals to answer ques- 
tions being pertinent to the subject matter 
under inquiry, together with all the facts in 
connection therewith, under the seal of the 
United States Senate, to the United States 
Attorney for the District of Columbia, to the 
end that the said Jeff Fort may be proceeded 
against in the manner and form provided by 
law. 
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Mr, McCLELLAN. I ask unanimous 
consent that excerpts from the commit- 
tee report be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the ex- 
cerpts were ordered to be printed in the 
RecorpD, as follows: 


The Senate Permanent Subcommittee on 
Investigations of the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations, as created and authorized 
under the Standing Rules of the Senate and 
by Senate Resolution 216, 90th Congress, 
second session, agreed to March 15, 1968, and 
under the rules of procedures adopted by the 
committee on March 15, 1968, is authorized 
and directed, among other things, to— 

“(1) make investigations into the effi- 
clency and economy of operations of all 
branches of the Government, including the 
possible existence of fraud, misfeasance, mal- 
feasance, collusion, mismanagement, incom- 
petence, corrupt or unethical practices, 
waste, extravagance, conflicts of interest, and 
the improper expenditure of Government 
funds in transactions, contracts, and activi- 
ties of the Government or of Government 
Officials and employees and any and all such 
improper practices between Government per- 
sonnel and corporations, individuals, com- 
panies, or persons affiliated therewith, doing 
business with the Government; and the 
compliance or noncompliance of such cor- 
porations, companies, or individuals or other 
entities with the rules, regulations, and laws 
governing the various governmental agencies 
and its relationships with the public * * *” 
(Senate Resolution 216, 1st paragraph). 

“(2) to make a full and complete study 
and investigation of syndicated or organized 
crime which may operate in or otherwise uti- 
lize the facilities of interstate or interna- 
tional commerce in furtherance of any trans- 
actions which are in violation of the law of 
the United States or of the State in which 
the transactions occur, and, if so, the man- 
ner and extent to which, and the identity 
of the persons, firms or corporation, or other 
entities by whom such utilization is being 
made, what facilities, devices, methods, tech- 
niques, and technicalities are being used or 
employed, and whether or not organized 
crime utilizes such interstate facilities or 
otherwise operates in interstate commerce 
for the development of corrupting influences 
in violation of the law of the United States 
or the laws of any State and, further, to 
study and investigate the manner in which 
and the extent to which persons engaged in 
organized criminal activities have infiltrated 
into lawful business enterprise; and to study 
the adequacy of Federal laws to prevent the 
operations of organized crime in interstate 
or international commerce; and to determine 
whether any changes are required in the 
laws of the United States in order to protect 
the public against the occurrences of such 
practices or activities * * *” (Senate Resolu- 
tion 216, section 3). 

“(3) to make a full and complete study 
and investigation of all other aspects of crime 
and lawlessness within the United States 
which have an impact upon or affect the na- 
tional, welfare, and safety * * *” (Senate 
Resolution 216, section 4). 

“(4) to make a full and complete study 
and investigation of riots, violent disturb- 
ances of the peace, vandalism, civil and 
criminal disorder, insurrection, the commis- 
sion of crimes in connection therewith, the 
immediate and longstanding causes, the ex- 
tent and effects of such occurrences and 
crimes, and measures necessary for their im- 
mediate and long-range prevention and for 
the preservation of law and order and to in- 
sure domestic tranquility within the United 
States * * (Senate Resolution 216, sec- 
tion 5). 

[The Rules of Procedure, including Senate 
Resolution 216, 90th Congress, second session, 
are made a part of this report as Exhibit No. 
1, p. 12.] 

Pursuant to the aforesaid authority, the 
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Subcommittee has been making an investiga- 
tion of a grant of money by the Office of 
Economic Opportunity, an agency of the 
United States Government, to The Woodlawn 
Organization, Chicago, Illinois, for the oper- 
ation of job training centers principally for 
two youth gangs in Chicago known as the 
Disciples and the Blackstone Rangers. 

Senate Resolution 216 further provides in 
section 7(b): 

“For the purpose of this resolution the 
committee, or any duly authorized subcom- 
mittee thereof, or its chairman, or any other 
member of the committee or subcommittee 
designated by the chairman, from February 
1, 1968, to January 31, 1969, inclusive, is au- 
thorized, in its or his or their discretion, as 
may be deemed advisable, to require by sub- 
poena or otherwise the attendance of such 
witnesses and production of such correspond- 
ence, books, papers, and documents.” 

The Rules of Procedure for the Senate Per- 
manent Subcommittee on Investigations, re- 
adopted by the Committee on Government 
Operations, states in section 2: 

“Subpoenas for attendance of witnesses 
and the production of memoranda, docu- 
ments, and records shall be issued by the 
Subcommittee Chairman or by any other 
Member of the Subcommittee designated by 
him.” 

Pursuant to this authority the chairman 
of the subcommittee, who is also chairman of 
the Government Operations Committee, duly 
authorized and issued a subpoena on May 20, 
1968, to Jeff Fort, 6046 Dorchester, Chicago, 
Illinois. The subpoena directed Jeff Fort to 
be and appear before the said Senate Perma- 
nent Subcommittee on Investigations on 
June 4, 1968, at 10 o’clock a.m., at the com- 
mittee room, 101, Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. The said subpena served 
upon Jeff Fort is set forth in words and fig- 
ures as follows: 

“UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 

“CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES 

“To: Jeff Fort, 6046 Dorchester, Chicago, 

Illinois, Greeting: 

“Pursuant to lawful authority, you ARE 
HEREBY COMMANDED to appear before the 
Senate Permanent Subcommittee on Investi- 
gations of the Government Operations Com- 
mittee of the Senate of the United States, on 
June 4, 1968, at 10 o'clock a.m. at their 
committee room, Room 101, Old Senate Office 
Building, Washington, D.C., then and there 
to testify what you may know relative to the 
subject matters under consideration by said 
committee. 

“Hereof fail not, as you will answer your 
default under the pains and penalties in 
such cases made and provided. 

“To J, N. Tierney, U.S. Marshal, by Herbert 
L. Lowe, Deputy, to serve and return. 

“Given under my hand, by order of the 
committee, this 20th day of May, in the year 
of our Lord one thousand nine hundred and 


sixty-eight. 
“JOHN L. MCCLELLAN, 
“Chairman, Senate Permanent Subcom- 
mittee on Investigations of the Gov- 
ernment Operations Committee. 
Back of Subpoena] 

“May 22, 1968. 

“I made service of the within subpoena 
by serving personally. . the within-names 
Jeff Fort at 2600 California in the courtroom 
ef Judge Wexler at 11:30 o’clock A.M., on 
the 22nd day of May, 1968. 

“Herbert L. Lowe, Deputy.” 

The said Jeff Fort was served with the 
subpoena on May 22, 1968; returnable June 
4, 1968, at 10:00 a.m. in Washington, D.C., 
which subpoena was continued until July 9, 
1968. Pursuant to the aforementioned sub- 
poena, Jeff Fort was called upon and did 
appear to testify on July 9, 1968, before the 
subcommittee in Washington, D.C. The sub- 
committee received unanimous consent of 
the Senate to hold a hearing on that date. 
[Exhibit 2.] The oath was administered to 
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Jeff Fort pursuant to the rules of the Sub- 
committee. Rule 6 provides, “All witnesses 
at public or executive hearings who testify 
to matters of fact shall be sworn.” 

The witness, through his attorney Marshall 
Patner of Chicago, acknowledged the service 
of the subpoena for Jeff Fort to appear be- 
fore the subcommittee to testify concerning 
an investigation of The Woodlawn Organiza- 
tion area Job Training Project. Chicago, Illi- 
nois, funded by the Office of Economic Op- 
portunity. Attorney Patner also stated that 
the witness was appearing in response to 
the subpoena. Mr. Patner then requested and 
was granted permission to make a statement 
to the members of the subcommittee. The 
following is part of the colloquy of this 
subject: 

[The full colloquy is being made a part of 
this report as Exhibit No. 3.] 

“Mr. ADLERMAN. Jeff Fort. 

“The CHAIRMAN. Be sworn. Hold up your 
hand, please. What is that fist? 

“You do solemnly swear the evidence you 
shall give before this Senate Subcommittee 
shall be the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth, so help you God? 

“Mr. Fort. I do. 

“The CHAIRMAN. Be seated. 

“Mr. Counsel, I will permit you to identify 
yourself, 

Mr. PATNER. My name is Marshall Patner, 
P-a-t-n-e-r, Mr. Chairman 

“The CHARMAN. Just a moment. 

“You are a member of what Bar? 

“Mr. Parner. The Bar of the State of 
Illinois. 

“The CHAIRMAN. Very well. 

“Mr. PATNER. Mr. Chairman, on July 1, 
1968, I presented a request to you. I would 
like at this time to have that request made 
part of the record. 

“The CHAIRMAN. Let me see the request. 

“Mr. PATNER. I have supplied copies to you 
and to each of the members of the subcom- 
mittee, if you would like some further copies 
I have them. 

“The CHARMAN. With respect to your re- 
quest to which you have referred, for the 
record, this request which is brief and con- 
cise may be printed in the record at this 
point. 

“(The request is as follows:) 

“(JULY 1, 1968. 


“Honorable Chairman and Members of the 
Subcommittee on Investigations of the 
Committee on Government Operations of 
the United States Senate: 


My client, Mr, Jeff Fort, has been sub- 
poenaed to appear before this committee con- 
cerning an investigation of the Woodlawn 
area Job Training Project, Chicago, Illinois, 
funded by the Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity. On behalf of Mr. Fort, I hereby re- 
quest and demand: 

1. That each person who has made state- 
ments or presented evidence before this Sub- 
committee, either orally or in any written 
form, including by affidavit, which tends to 
defame Mr. Fort or otherwise adversely affect 
his reputation, and any persons who shall 
hereafter do so, be called to appear person- 
ally before this Subcommittee and at such 
time to be confronted personally by Mr. Fort 
and his undersigned counsel, after reason- 
able notice to Mr. Fort and said Counsel of 
time and place of such personal appearance 
by each such person, 

2. That the undersigned Counsel for Mr. 
Fort be permitted to personally orally cross- 
examine, in a reasonable manner, said per- 
sons described in paragraph 1, above. 

“3. Mr. Fort also requests and demands 
the right to present additional evidence as 
to the issues described in paragraph 1, above. 

“ ‘Respectfully submitting, 

“ ‘MARSHALL PATNER; 

“15540 S. Kenwood Avenue, 

“ ‘Chicago, Illinois 60637 
Attorney for Mr. Jeff Fort). 
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“AFFIDAVIT 


“ ‘I hereby affirm that I personally delivered 
& copy of the attached letter of request and 
demand, dated July 1, 1968, to the Honorable 
Senator John McClellan on July —, 1968, at 
Saag m. 

“ ‘MARSHALL PATNER. 

The foregoing was signed before me on 

“July —, 1968.” 


Witness of Notary Public’ 


“The CHAIRMAN. Request number one is a 
matter that addresses itself to the discretion 
of the committee, the number of the wit- 
nesses to which you referred whose testimony 
may have reflected upon your client, Mr. 
Fort, a number of those witnesses have ap- 
peared in person, are here, some of them to- 
day in person, and as to whether the com- 
mittee will call any other witnesses, wit- 
nesses that you may request, is a matter that 
addresses itself to the committee at the time 
you submit their names and make a special 
request for a given witness. 

“Your request number two, that the un- 
dersigned counsel for Mr. Fort be permitted 
to personally orally cross-examine in a rea- 
sonable manner said persons described in 
paragraph one above cannot be granted un- 
der the Rules of the Committee. 

“You may submit questions for the com- 
mittee to present, to ask witnesses that may 
have appeared or may appear to testify with 
respect to your client. 

“The committee will weigh those questions 
and if proper will ask the questions. 

“Number three, ‘Mr. Fort also requests and 
demands the right to present additional evi- 
dence as to the issues described in paragraph 
1, above’ those matters will be resolved as we 
proceed after he has testified. 

“If you have witnesses you wish to produce 
for him the committee will consider them. 
I cannot rule upon number one and number 
three at this time. Number two, the commit- 
tee will be governed by the Rules of the 
Committee. 

“Mr. PATNER. Mr. Chairman, may I respond 
very briefly? 

“The CHAIRMAN. Yes. 

“Mr. PATNER. I then request that the chair 
strike from the record any testimony under 
Rule 13 which is testimony or other evidence 
that tends to defame or otherwise adversely 
affect the reputation of my client. 

“It is our position, Mr. Chairman, that if 
the testimony is so adverse under the stand- 
ards set up under Rule 13 we must have the 
right to either to confront or cross-examine 
the witnesses who did not appear to file affi- 
davits. 

“The CHamRMAN. Rule 18 reads—were you 
through? 

“Mr, PATNER. I was going to say we would 
otherwise be denied a fair hearing. 

“The CHAIRMAN, ‘Any person whose name 
is mentioned or who is specifically identified, 
and who believes that testimony or other 
evidence presented at a public hearing, or 
comment made by a Subcommittee Member 
or counsel, tends to defame him or otherwise 
adversely affect his reputation, may (a) re- 
quest to appear personally before the Sub- 
committee to testify in his own behalf, or, 
in the alternative, (b) file a sworn statement 
of facts relevant to the testimony or other 
evidence or comment complained of. Such 
request and such statement shall be sub- 
mitted to the Subcommittee for its consider- 
ation and action.’ 

“Under that rule there is no authority and 
no reason for the committee to strike from 
the record anything that may have been 
sworn to here under oath in which your 
client’s name was mentioned either favorably 
or adversely. 

“So, we will not strike, the ruling of the 
chair will be if I am sustained that nothing 
we have received in the record thus far will 
be stricken from the record. 

Senator Muxpr. We are limited by rules. 
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We have called Mr. Fort, he is here. He will 
have ample opportunity to testify in his own 
defense. 

“Mr. PATNER, I understand that. It was my 
position and it is our position on behalf of 
my client unless we can confront and cross- 
examine—— 

“The CHAIRMAN. A little louder. 

“Mr. PATNER, I am sorry, sir. 

“It is our position that unless we are able 
to confront and cross-examine the witnesses 
that we are denied any remedy to respond to 
the harm that Rule 13 of this committee rec- 
ognizes if Rule 13 is not adequate to afford 
us a fair hearing that rule should be 
amended, sir. 

“The CHAIRMAN. Well, that is your sugges- 
tion. You understand we have preferred no 
charges against your client. This is not a 
court. He is not on trial. This committee 
cannot deprive him of liberty or impose any 
penalty for anything he may have done. 

“All this committee can do is to investigate 
matters that come within his jurisdiction 
which the Congress by appropriate resolution 
and by the rules of the Senate have in- 
structed and given this committee a mandate 
to investigate and that is what we are doing. 

“Now, Mr Fort's name has been mentioned 
quite frequently in connection with Govern- 
ment money that has been expended on a 
project with which he is identified in the 
high capacity of center chief of this project. 

“Senator MUNDT. At what salary? 

“Mr. Durry. $6,000 a year. 

“The CHAIRMAN. In this aspect of this 
hearing we are investigating the expenditure 
of that money, what it was spent for. It was 
allegedly spent for school. He was instructor 
or center chief of one of these units, Center 
No. 1. 

“The Congress is interested and the Senate 
is interested in ascertaining how this money 
was spent, what the taxpayers got for it and 
whether it was legitimate expenditure or if 
it was a wasteful expenditure or if it was 
expended under circumstances where it was 
not even calculated to produce any bene- 
fits. 

“All of those matters address themselves 
to the committee and are subjects that are 
involved in this inquiry. 

“He is a proper witness before the com- 
mittee because he is the recipient of Govern- 
ment funds, He will be interrogated accord- 
ingly. 

“Senator Munpr. To make it short, Mr. 
Counsel, he appears here as a Federal em- 
ployee getting over $500 a month from the 
Federal Government. 

“He appears here in complete compliance 
with Rule 13 to defend himself against any 
charges which have been made. 

“The other rules you allude to, you will 
be given the same courtesy we afford other 
witnesses and other counsel, to submit to 
us questions which are relevant, pertinent, 
respectable, in which case the committee 
has the habit of asking those questions of 
the people you have been talking about. 

“But we have to do that after we have 
heard your client. Let him first of all purge 
the record as far as he is able of any charges 
which he has read about or heard about, 
or which have been made. 

“Mr. PATNER. Senator Mundt and Mr. 
Chairman, as a great deal of the testimony, 
evidence, documents that have come in are 
based on hearsay, double or triple hearsay, 
it is our position that it is inadequate that 
Mr. Fort could defend himself from the 
charges that have been made unless he can 
confront and cross-examine those witnesses. 

“Reserving all other questions that can 
be raised here ranging from the propriety 
of the subpoenaing and scope of the examina- 
tion, we cannot proceed unless we can have 
the right to confront and cross-examine the 
witnesses.” 

Thereafter, the witness, after stating his 
name, “Jeff Fort,” refused to answer a ques- 
tion pertinent to the matter under inquiry, 
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namely, “Where do you live, Jeff?” Through 
his attorney, the witness refused to answer 
the question. At this time the witness and 
the attorney were admonished by members 
of the Subcommittee that the witness could 
be subject to a vote for contempt of Con- 
gress. The following is the colloquy on this 


point: 

“The CHAIRMAN. Will you state your 
name—tI have heard your statement—will 
you state your name, please? 

“Mr. Fort. Jeff Fort. 

“The CHAIRMAN. Where do you live, Jeff? 

“Mr. PATNER. I am sorry, Mr. Chairman, I 
must instruct my client we cannot partici- 
pate without the right to cross-examine. 

“The CHAIRMAN. Just a moment, counsel. 
We have extended you the courtesy of per- 
mitting you to appear. You listen to the 
committee for just a moment. 

“We seek information from your client re- 
garding a Federal project where he was em- 
ployed and where he received money. 

“The committee desires to pursue its duty 
under the Rules of the Senate and under the 
special resolution adopted that directs this 
committee to inquire into or study the cost 
of Government at all levels with a view to 
determining its economy and its efficiency 
and with a view of investigating organized 
crime and also the investigation of riots and 
causes of riots, how they might be prevented. 

“That is a subject matter of this inquiry. 
Your client has information that is pertinent 
to this inquiry. He has been sworn, 

“I am going to insist with the approval of 
the committee, the members present, two of 
which constitutes a quorum, that he answer 
the questions, and I will ask you to take your 
seat and have your client take his seat and 
let the questions be asked. 

“Mr. PATNER, I appreciate the courtesy, Mr. 
hairman. 


Cc 

“Senator Munpr. Mr. Chairman, before 
counsel speaks any further, I think he should 
be alerted to something he may not know. 

“As far as I know, this may be your first 
appearance before the committee. 

“Mr. Parner. Yes, sir. 

“Senator Munprt. There is only one man- 
ner in which your client can avoid testifying 
before this committee. He has the same right 
as any other citizen has: To take the Fifth 
Amendment on those questions which he 
thinks an honest answer might tend to in- 
criminate him. 

“If he simply refuses to answer the ques- 
tions that you now suggest he will be sub- 
ject to a vote of contempt of Congress which 
provides a jail sentence of its own. 

“I think you should know that. A lot of 
witnesses have walked out of this committee 
and other investigating committees and have 
wound up in the Federal jail because of con- 
tempt of Congress. 

“This is an official proceeding. You have 
the right of the Fifth Amendment, of course, 
if the answers incriminate. You should know 
in advance if you walk out you have sub- 
jected yourself to contempt of Congress. 

“Mr, Parner. I appreciate Senator Mundt’s 
admonition. It is our position that the hear- 
ing cannot be a fair one without the reme- 
dies and rights afforded that we have re- 
quested and reserving all other rights, I must 
advise my client that we cannot participate. 

“Thank you, sir. 

“The CHARMAN, Just a moment. I don't 
think you want to show us a discourtesy. 

Mr. Parner. No, sir, I do not. 

“The CHAIRMAN, All right, be seated. 

“Your client may be seated, also, 

“Do I understand that you are advising 
your client, telling the committee and ad- 
vising the client not to answer any questions 
that may be asked of him? 

“Mr, Parner. I am standing and advising 
my client to stand, Mr. Chairman, on the 
requests that we have made. Unless those 
are granted so that we can have a fair hear- 
ing, we cannot participate. 

“The CHARMAN. I am asking you the ques- 
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tion if you will permit your client to answer 
questions? 

“Mr. PATNER. If those requests were granted 
he would answer al] questions. 

“The CHAIRMAN. I have told you certain 
parts of your request will be considered in 
due course when the occasion arises for 
them. 

“One of them will have to be denied under 
the Rules of the Committee. 

Mr. PATNER. Yes, sir. It is upon the denial 
of that request that we cannot participate. 

“The CHAIRMAN. Your contention is be- 
cause of denial of item number two you 
cannot proceed? 

“Mr. Patner. That is correct. 

“The CHARMAN. Item number two which I 
read to you from your request which is, 
‘That the undersigned counsel for Mr. Fort 
be permitted to personally orally cross- 
examine in a reasonable manner said persons 
described in paragraph 1, above’? 

Mr. Parner. That is correct. That includes 
the right to confront and cross-examine such 
witnesses who have made statements adverse 
as set out in Rule 13. 

“The CHAIRMAN. Very well. You acknowl- 
edge that your client was subpoenaed to be 
here and is now under subpoena before this 
committee? 

Mr. PATNER. I do.” 

In addition to the aforementioned refusal 
to answer the above stated question, and the 
admonition by members of the Subcommit- 
tee that he could be held in contempt of the 
Subcommittee, the witness contumaciously 
refused to answer any further questions 
which might be and which were intended by 
the Subcommittee to be put to him by the 
Subcommittee, and he departed the hearing 
without leave of the Subcommittee, all de- 
spite further admonition by the Chairman 
that such conduct would put the witness “in 
contempt.” The following is parts of the 
colloquy on this subject: 

“The CHAIRMAN. I am going to ask your 
client two or three questions or a few ques- 
tions, You can order him not to answer if you 
like but I want to make this record very 
clear, 

“I am not sure about your position, I don't 
need to advise you, you are a lawyer. If you 
advise him to place himself in contempt of 
the committee, that is a matter that ad- 
dresses itself to you. You know what you are 
doing. 

“I will not attempt to advise you on that. 
I do want to make a record so that there will 
be no question on review of this matter as 
to what effort was made here to try to get 
the witness to testify. 

“Mr. PATNER., Mr. Chairman, it may be un- 
derstood that he will not answer any ques- 
tions unless the request of number two be 
answered. 

“It may be so clearly understood in the 
record, if I may. 

“The CHAIRMAN. That is your statement. I 
am going to ask the questions and we will 
see whether he follows your advice. 

“State your place of residence, Mr. Fort. 

“Mr. PATNER. Mr. Chairman, I am sorry, we 
cannot participate. 

“The CHAIRMAN. I don’t need you to tell me 
at this time. I am going to ask the question. 

“Mr, PATNER. Can I answer the question? 
We cannot participate any further. 

“The CHAIRMAN, You are walking off refus- 
ing to let him testify? 

“Mr. PATNER. On the conditions that I 
previously stated, Mr. Chairman, 

“The CHAIRMAN. Will you not permit this 
committee to make a record by asking ques- 
tions and letting him determine whether he 
will answer them or not? 

Mr. PATNER. The record is clear that he 
cannot testify on my advice. 

“The CHAIRMAN, Then I may say to you 
under these circumstances, as far as I know 
both of you are in contempt. 

“(The witness and his counsel withdrew 
from the hearing room at 11:27 am.) 
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After the aforementioned departure from 
the hearing room, Senator Curtis addressed 
the Chairman with the following colloquy: 

“Senator Curtis. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to point out I was particularly anxious 
to make inquiry of Mr. Jeff Fort concerning 
the operation of this particular OEO project 
because he was so highly recommended to 
this committee by Reverend Fry of the First 
Presbyterian Church in Chicago. 

“I refer to the record of these hearings on 
June 25, 1968, page 4077. 

“Senator Munpr. Go back to page 4076 
when the chairman asked him whether he 
recommended the project and who he would 
like to have in charge of it. 

“Senator Curtis. I am going to read por- 
tions of it first. 

“On page 4077, the chairman addressed 
Reverend Fry as follows: ‘I didn't ask you if 
you were on the advisory board, I am asking 
you, you are recommending the project. You 
know these people. You have been their legal 
adviser. Would you recommend that a single 
one of them be retained and used in this 

? If so, name them. 

Reverend Fry. I would name two im- 
mediately and thereafter claim not sufficient 
competence. 

The CHAIRMAN. What two would you 
name? 

“Reverend Fry. Eugene Hairston and Jeff 
Fort. 

The CHAIRMAN. Let us take Jeff Fort. You 
would name him? 

Reverend Fry. Yes, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. What specific qualifica- 
tions do you think he has? 

Reverend Fry. He has the love and the 
respect and the friendship of the people who 
would be in the program.’ 

“Mr. Chairman, it is apparent there was 
close acquaintanceship, if not close associa- 
tion, between Jeff Fort and Reverend Fry. 

“Serious implications have been made con- 
cerning the number of individuals. I think 
that our investigation will be incomplete 
unless we can ask Mr. Jeff Fort if he fre- 
quented the First Presbyterian Church of 
Chicago, whether or not he ever observed any 
unlawful acts there such as gambling, use or 
distribution of narcotics of any kind, sexual 
misbehavior, and whether or not he ever ob- 
served any guns and under what conditions. 

“That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

“The chair would like to also make the rec- 
ord clear that in addition to the statements 
that have been made here as to the questions 
that would have been asked the witness, he 
would have been asked a number of other 
questions pertaining to the subject matters 
under inquiry, questions about eliciting in- 
formation that the committee believes was 
within his knowledge which would be essen- 
tial for this committee to have in conducting 
a thorough investigation of the issues in- 
volved, 

“The chair would also like to observe upon 
his failure to answer these questions that 
have been stated here by the chair and by 
other members of the committee, that he 
refused to answer these questions. 

“He would have been ordered to answer 
and he would have been directed to answer 
unless he took the Fifth Amendment and 
made the statement that he believed that a 
truthful answer to the question might tend 
to incriminate him. 

“Unless he exercised the Fifth Amendment 
privilege he would have been ordered and 
directed by the committee to answer the 
questions that have been related here and 
others that are pertinent to this inquiry. 

“Senator MUNDT. Let the record clearly 
show that both he and his counsel were 
clearly and adequately warned in advance 
that he had a right to take the Fifth Amend- 
ment but he did not have the right to defy 
the committee, the Senate and the Govern- 
ment of the United States by refusing either 
to answer or to take the Fifth Amendment.” 
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The refusal of Jeff Fort to answer a perti- 
nent question and his blanket refusal to an- 
swer any and all further questions, and his 
departing the hearing without leave pre- 
vented the Subcommittee from receiving 
testimony concerning the matter under in- 
quiry by said Subcommittee. 

The Senate Permanent Subcommittee on 
Investigations of the Senate Government Op- 
erations Committee met on July 10, 1968 
(Exhibit 4); and the Senate Committee on 
Government Operations met on July 17, 1968 
(Exhibit 5), and after reviewing the facts in 
this matter, they resolved to present to the 
United States Senate for its immediate ac- 
tion, a report and a resolution requiring the 
United States Attorney for the District of 
Columbia, to proceed against the said Jeff 
Fort in the manner and in the form pre- 
scribed by law. 


EXHIBIT 1 
RULES OF PROCEDURE 


The Rules of Procedure, including Senate 
Resolution 216, 90th Congress, second ses- 
sion, for the Senate Permanent Subcommit- 
tee on Investigations of the Committee on 
Government Operations: 

Senate Permanent Subcommittee on Inves- 
tigations of the Committee on Government 
Operations, United States Senate, March 15, 
1968. 

Senate Committee on Government 
Operations 


John L. McClellan, Arkansas, Chairman. 

Henry M. Jackson, Wash.; Sam J. Ervin, 
Jr., N.C.; Ernest Gruening, Alaska; Edmund 
S. Muskie, Maine; Abraham Ribicoff, Conn.; 
Fred R. Harris, Okla.; Robert F. Kennedy, 
N.Y.; Lee Metcalf, Mont.; Joseph M. Mon- 
toya, N. Mex.; Karl E. Mundt, S. Dak.; Carl 

T. Curtis, Nebr.; Jacob K. Javits, N. T.; Clif- 
ford P. Hansen, Wyo.; Howard H. Baker, Jr., 
Tenn, 

James R. Calloway, Chief and Staff Direc- 
tor. 


Senate Permanent Subcommittee on Investi- 
gations of the Committee on Government 
Operations 


John L. McClellan, Arkansas, Chairman. 

Henry M. Jackson, Wash.; Sam J. Ervin, 
Jr., N. C.; Edmund S. Muskie, Maine; Abra- 
ham Ribicoff, Conn.; Fred R. Harris, Okla.; 
Karl E. Mundt, S. Dak.; Carl T. Curtis, Nebr.; 
Jacob K. Javits, N.Y. 

Jerome S. Adlerman, General Counsel; 
Donald F. O'Donnell, Chief Counsel; Philip 
W. Morgan, Chief Counsel to the Minority; 
Ruth Young Watt, Chief Clerk, 

[Senate Resolution 216, 90th Congress, 

2d Session] 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 
JANUARY 22, 1968 

Mr, McCLELLAN, from the Committee on 
Government Operations, reported the follow- 
ing resolution; which was referred to the 
Committee on Rules and Administration 
February 8, 1968. 

Reported by Mr. Jorpan of North Carolina, 
with an amendment, March 15, 1968; consid- 
ered, amended, and agreed to. 


RESOLUTION 


Resolved, That, in holding hearings, re- 
porting such hearings, and making investi- 
gations as authorized by section 134 of the 
Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946 and 
in accordance with its jurisdiction under 
rule XXV of the Standing Rules of the Sen- 
ate, the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions or any subcommittee thereof is author- 
ized from February 1, 1968, through Janu- 
ary 31, 1969, to make investigations into the 
efficiency and economy of operations of all 
branches of the Government, including the 
possible existence of fraud, misfeasance, mal- 
feasance, collusion, mismanagement, incom- 
petence, corrupt or unethical practices, waste, 
extravagance, conflicts of interests, and the 
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improper expenditure of Government funds 
in transactions, contracts, and activities of 
the Government or of Government officials 
and employees and any and all such improper 
practices between Government personnel and 
corporations, individuals, companies, or per- 
sons affiliated therewith, doing business with 
the Government; and the compliance or non- 
compliance of such corporations, companies, 
or individuals or other entities with the rules, 
regulations, and laws governing the various 
governmental agencies and its relationships 
with the public: Provided, That, in carrying 
out the duties herein set forth, the inquiries 
of this committee or any subcommittee 
thereof shall not be deemed limited to the 
records, functions, and operations of the par- 
ticular branch of the Government under in- 
quiry, and may extend to the records and 
activities of persons, corporations, or other 
entities dealing with or affecting that partic- 
ular branch of the Government. 

Sec. 2. The Committee on Government Op- 
erations or any duly authorized subcom- 
mittee thereof is further authorized from 
February 1, 1968, to January 31, 1969, in- 
clusive, to conduct an investigation and 
study to the extent to which criminal or 
other improper practices or activities are, or 
have been, engaged in the field of labor-man- 
agement relations or in groups or organiza- 
tions of employees or employers, to the detri- 
ment of interests of the public, employers, or 
employees, and to determine whether any 
changes are required in the laws of the 
United States in order to protect such in- 
terests against the occurrence of such prac- 
tices or activities. Nothing contained in this 
resolution shall affect or impair the exercise 
by the Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare of any power, or the discharge by such 
committee of any duty, conferred or im- 
posed upon it by the Standing Rules of the 
Senate or by the Legislative Reorganization 
Act of 1946. 

Src. 3. The Committee on Government Op- 
erations or any duly authorized subcommit- 
tee thereof is further authorized and directed 
from February 1, 1968, to January 31, 1969, 
inclusive, to make a full and complete study 
and investigation of syndicated or organized 
crime which may operate in or otherwise 
utilize the facilities of interstate or interna- 
tional commerce in furtherance of any trans- 
actions which are in violation of the law of 
the United States or of the State in which 
the transactions occur, and, if so, the man- 
ner and extent to which, and the identity of 
the persons, firms, or corporations, or other 
entities by whom such utilization is being 
made, what facilities, devices, methods, tech- 
niques, and technicalities are being used or 
employed, and whether or not organized 
crime utilizes such interstate facilities or 
otherwise operates in interstate commerce 
for the development of corrupting influences 
in violation of the law of the United States 
or the laws of any State and, further, to 
study and investigate the manner in which 
and the extent to which persons engaged in 
organized criminal activities have infiltrated 
into lawful business enterprise; and to study 
the adequacy of Federal laws to prevent the 
operations of organized crime in interstate 
or international commerce; and to determine 
whether any changes are required in the laws 
of the United States in order to protect the 
public against the occurrences of such prac- 
tices or activities. Nothing contained in this 
resolution shall affect or impair the exercise 
by the Committee on the Judiciary or by the 
Committee on Commerce of any power, or 
the discharge by such committee of any duty, 
conferred or imposed upon it by the Standing 
Rules of the Senate or by the Legislative Re- 
organization Act of 1946. 

Sec. 4. The Committee on Government Op- 
erations or any duly authorized subcom- 
mittee thereof is authorized and directed un- 
til January 31, 1969, to make a full and 
complete study and investigation of all other 
aspects of crime and lawlessness within the 
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United States which have an impact upon or 
affect the national health, welfare, and 
safety. 

Sec. 5. The Committee on Government Op- 
erations or any duly authorized subcom- 
mittee thereof is authorized and directed 
until January 31, 1969, to make a full and 
complete study and investigation of riots, 
violent disturbances of the peace, vandalism, 
civil and criminal disorder, insurrection, the 
commission of crimes in connection there- 
with, the immediate and longstanding 
causes, the extent and effects of such oc- 
currences and crimes, and measures neces- 
sary for their immediate and long-range 
prevention and for the preservation of law 
and order and to insure domestic tranquil- 
ity within the United States. 

Src. 6. The Committee on Government Op- 
erations or any of its duly authorized sub- 
committees shall report to the Senate by 
January 31, 1969, and shall, if deemed ap- 
propriate, include, in its report specific legis- 
lative recommendations. 

Sec. 7. (a) For the purposes of this reso- 
lution, the Committee on Government Op- 
erations or any of its duly authorized sub- 
committees, from February 1, 1968, to Janu- 
ary 31, 1969, inclusive, is authorized as it 
deems necessary and appropriate, to (1) make 
such expenditures from the contingent fund 
of the Senate; (2) hold such hearings; (3) sit 
and act at such times and places during the 
sessions, recesses, and adjournment periods 
of the Senate; (4) administer such oaths; 
(5) take such testimony, either orally or 
by sworn statement; (6) employ on a tem- 
porary basis such technical, clerical, and 
other assistants and consultants; and (7) 
with the prior consent of the executive de- 
partment or agency concerned and the Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration, employ 
on a reimbursable basis such executive 
branch personnel as it deems advisable; and 
further, with the consent of other commit- 
tees or subcommittees to work in conjunc- 
tion with and utilize their staffs, as it shall 
be deemed necessary and appropriate in the 
judgment of the chairman of the committee 
or subcommittee; Provided further, That 
the minority is authorized to select one per- 
son for appointment and the person selected 
shall be appointed and his compensation 
shall be so fixed that his gross rate shall not 
be less by more than $2,300 than the high- 
est gross rate paid to any other employee. 

(b) For the purpose of this resolution the 
committee, or any duly authorized subcom- 
mittee thereof, or its chairman, or any other 
member of the committee or subcommittee 
designated by the chairman, from February 
1, 1968, to January 31, 1969, inclusive, is au- 
thorized, in its or his or their discretion, as 
may be deemed advisable, to require by sub- 
pena or otherwise the attendance of such 
witnesses and production of such correspond- 
ence, books, papers, and documents. 

Sec. 8. Expenses of the committee under 
this resolution, which shall not exceed 
$750,000, shall be paid from the contingent 
fund of the Senate upon vouchers approved 
by the chairman of the committee. 

[Senate Resolution 150, 90th Congress, Ist 
Session] 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 
JULY 31, 1967 

Mr. McCLELLAN, from the Committee on 
Government Operations, reported the follow- 
ing resolution; which was referred to the 
Committee on Rules and Administration; 
August 1, 1967. 

Reported, under authority of the order of 
the Senate of July 31, 1967 by Mr. JORDAN of 
North Carolina, with amendments, August 
11, 1967; Considered, amended, and agreed to. 

RESOLUTION 

Resolved, That (a) Senate Resolution 53, 
Ninetieth Congress, first session, agreed to 
February 17, 1967, is amended by inserting 
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therein, immediately after section 3 thereof, 
the following new sections: 

“Sec, 4. The Committee on Government 
Operations or any duly authorized subcom- 
mittee thereof is authorized and directed 
until January 31, 1968, to make a full and 
complete study and investigation of all other 
aspects of crime and lawlessness within the 
United States which have an impact upon or 
affect the national health, welfare, and 
safety. 

“Sec. 5. The Committee on Government 
Operations or any duly authorized subcom- 
mittee thereof is authorized and directed 
until January 31, 1968, to make a full and 
complete study and investigation of riots, 
violent disturbances of the peace, vandalism, 
civil and criminal disorder, insurrection, the 
commission of crimes in connection there- 
with, the immediate and longstanding causes, 
the extent and effects of such occurrences 
and crimes, and measures necessary for their 
immediate and long-range prevention and 
for the preservation of law and order and 
to insure domestic tranquility within the 
United States. 

“Sec. 6. The Committee on Government 
Operations or any of its duly authorized sub- 
committees shall make an interim report to 
the Senate on the investigations authorized 
and directed by sections 4 and 5 hereof no 
later than October 2, 1967. 

“Sec. 7. Sections 4, 5, and 6 of Senate Reso- 
lution 53, Ninetieth Congress, first session, 
agreed to February 17, 1967, are hereby re- 
designated as sections 8, 9, and 10 respec- 
tively.” 

(b) Section 6 of such resolution relating 
to the expenditures of the committee there- 
under (redesignated as section 10 by this 
resolution) is amended by striking out 
“$435,000”, and inserting in lieu thereof 
“$585,000”. 


[Senate Resolution 53, 90th Congress, ist 
Session] 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATEs, 
JANUARY 24, 1967 


Mr. MCCLELLAN, from the Committee on 
Government Operations reported the follow- 
ing resolution; which was referred to the 
Committee on Rules and Administration, 
February 2, 1967. 

Reported by Mr. Jorpan of North Carolina, 
with an amendment, February 17, 1967; Con- 
sidered, amended, and agreed to. 


RESOLUTION 


Resolved, That, in holding hearings, re- 
porting such hearings, and making inves- 
tigations as authorized by section 134 of the 
Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946 and 
in accordance with its jurisdiction under 
rule XXV of the Standing Rules of the Sen- 
ate, the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions or any subcommittee thereof is au- 
thorized from February 1, 1967, through Jan- 
uary 31, 1968, to make investigations into the 
efficiency and economy of operations of all 
branches of the Government, including the 
possible existence of fraud, misfeasance, mal- 
feasance, collusion, mismanagement, incom- 
petence, corrupt or unethical practices, waste, 
extravagance, conflicts of interest, and the 
improper expenditure of Government funds 
in transactions, contracts, and activities of 
the Government or of Government officials 
and employees and any and all such improper 
practices between Government personnel and 
corporations, individuals, companies, or per- 
sons affiliated therewith, doing business with 
the Government; and the compliance or non- 
compliance of such corporations, companies, 
or individuals or other entities with the rules, 
regulations, and laws governing the various 
governmental agencies and its relationships 
with the public: Provided, That, in carry- 
ing out the duties herein set forth, the in- 
quiries of this committee or any subcommit- 
tee thereof shall not be deemed limited to 
the records, functions, and operations of the 
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particular branch of the Government under 
inquiry, and may extend to the records and 
activities of persons, corporations, or other 
entities dealing with or affecting that par- 
ticular branch of the Government. 

Sec. 2. The Committee on Government Op- 
erations or any duly authorized subcommit- 
tee thereof is further authorized from Feb- 
ruary 1, 1967, to January 31, 1968, inclusive, 
to conduct an investigation and study to 
the extent to which criminal or other im- 
proper practices activities are, or have been 
engaged in the field of labor-management re- 
lations or in groups or organizations of em- 
Ployees or employers, to the detriment of 
interests of the public, employers, or em- 
ployees, and to determine whether any 
changes are required in the laws of the 
United States in order to protect such in- 
terests against the occurrence of such prac- 
tices or activities. Nothing contained in this 
resolution shall affect or impair the exercise 
by the Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare of any power, or the discharge by such 
committee of any duty, conferred or imposed 
upon it by the Standing Rules of the Senate 
or by the Legislative Reorganization Act of 
1946. 

Sec, 3. The Committee on Government Op- 
erations or any duly authorized subcommit- 
tee thereof is further authorized and directed 
from February 1, 1967, to January 31, 1968, 
inclusive, to make a full and complete study 
and investigation of syndicated or organized 
crime which may operate in or otherwise 
utilize the facilities of interstate or interna- 
tional commerce in furtherance of any trans- 
actions which are in violation of the law of 
the United States or of the State in which 
the transactions occur, and, if so, the manner 
and extent to which, and the identity of the 
person, firms, or corporations, or other en- 
tities by whom such utilization is being 
made, what facilities, devices, methods, tech- 
niques, and technicalities are being used or 
employed, and whether or not organized 
crime utilizes such interstate facilities or 
otherwise operates in interstate commerce 
for the development of corrupting influences 
in violation of the law of the United States 
or the laws of any State and, further, to 
study and investigate the manner in which 
and the extent to which persons engaged in 
organized criminal activities have infiltrated 
into lawful business enterprise; and to study 
the adequacy of Federal laws to prevent the 
operations of organized crime in interstate 
or international commerce; and to determine 
whether any changes are required in the laws 
of the United States in order to protect the 
public against the occurrences of such prac- 
tices or activities. Nothing contained in this 
resolution shall affect or impair the exercise 
by the Committee on the Judiciary or by the 
Committee on Commerce of any power, or 
the discharge by such committee of any duty, 
conferred or imposed upon it by the Stand- 
ing Rules of the Senate or by the Legisla- 
tive Reorganization Act of 1946. 

Sec. 4, The Committee on Government Op- 
erations or any of its duly authorized sub- 
committees shall report to the Senate by 
January 31, 1968, and shall, if deemed ap- 
propriate, include in its report specific legis- 
lative recommendations. 

Sec. 5. (a) For the purposes of this resolu- 
tion, the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions or any of its duly authorized subcom- 
mittees, from February 1, 1967, to January 
31, 1968, inclusive, is authorized, as it deems 
necessary and appropriate, to (1) make such 
expenditures from the contingent fund of 
the Senate; (2) hold such hearings; (3) sit 
and act at such times and places during the 
sessions, recesses, and adjournment periods 
of the Senate; (4) administer such oaths; 
(5) take such testimony, either orally or by 
sworn statement; (6) employ on a tem- 
porary basis such technical, clerical, and 
other assistants and consultants; and (7) 
with the prior consent of the executive de- 
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partment or agency concerned and the Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration, employ 
on a reimbursable basis such executive 
branch personnel as it deems advisable; and, 
further, with the consent of other commit- 
tees or subcommittees to work in conjunc- 
tion with and utilize their staffs, as it shall 
be deemed necessary and appropriate in the 
judgment of the chairman of the committee 
or subcommittee: Provided further, That the 
minority is authorized to select one person 
for appointment and the person selected 
shall be appointed and his compensation 
shall be so fixed that his gross rate shall 
not be less by more than $2,300 than the 
highest gross rate paid to any other em- 
ployee. 

(b) For the purpose of this resolution the 
committee, or any duly authorized subcom- 
mittee thereof, or its chairman, or any other 
member of the committee or subcommittee 
designated by the chairman, from February 
1, 1967, to January 31, 1968, inclusive is au- 
thorized, in its or his or their discretion, as 
may be deemed advisable, to require by sub- 
pena or otherwise the attendance of such 
witnesses and production of such corre- 
spondence, books, papers, and documents. 

Sec. 6. Expenses of the committee under 
this resolution, which shall not exceed $435,- 
000, shall be paid from the contingent fund 
of the Senate upon vouchers approved by 
the chairman of the committee. 


RULES OF PROCEDURE FOR THE SENATE PERMA- 
NENT SUBCOMMITTEE ON INVESTIGATIONS, 
READOPTED BY THE FULL COMMITTEE ON 
GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, JANUARY 22, 
1968 


1. No major investigation shall be initiated 
without approval of either a majority of 
the Subcommittee or a majority of the full 
Committee on Government Operations. How- 
ever, preliminary inquiries may be initiated 
by the Subcommittee staff with the approval 
of the Chairman of the Subcommittee. 

2. Subpenas for attendance of witnesses 
and the production of memoranda, docu- 
ments, and records shall be issued by the 
Subcommittee Chairman or by any other 
Member of the Subcommittee designated by 
him. 


3. The Chairman shall have the authority 
to call meetings of the Subcommittee. This 
authority may be delegated by the Chairman 
to any other Member of the Subcommittee 
when necessary. The Chairman shall not 
schedule any hearings or series of hearings 
outside the District of Columbia without giy- 
ing at least 48 hours’ notice thereof to the 
Members of the Subcommittee. ; 

No public hearing shall be held if the mi- 
nority Members unanimously object, unless 
the full Committee on Government Opera- 
tions by a majority vote approve of such pub- 
lic hearing. 

4. Should a majority of the membership 
of the Subcommittee request the Chairman 
in writing to call a meeting of the Subcom- 
mittee, then in the event the Chairman 
should fail, neglect, or refuse to call such 
meeting within 10 days thereafter, such ma- 
jority of the Subcommittee may call such 
meeting by filing a written notice thereof 
with the Clerk of the Subcommittee, who 
shall promptly notify in writing each Mem- 
ber of the Subcommittee. 

5. For public or executive sessions, any two 
Members of the Subcommittee shall consti- 
tute a quorum for the administering of oaths 
and the taking of testimony in any given case 
or subject matter. With the permission of 
the Chairman and the ranking minority 
Member, one Member of the Subcommittee 
shall constitute a quorum for the adminis- 
tering of oaths and the taking of testimony 
in any given case or subject matter, in pub- 
lic or executive sessions, effective until Jan- 
uary 31, 1969. 


Amendment June 3, 1965, extended on 
January 22, 1968. 
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6. All witnesses at public or executive 
hearings who testify to matters of fact shall 
be sworn. 

7. Counsel retained by any witness and ac- 
companying such witness shall be permitted 
to be present during the testimony of such 
witness at any public or executive hearing, 
and to advise such witness while he is testi- 
fying, of his legal rights. Provided, however, 
That any Government officer or employee be- 
ing interrogated by the staff or testifying be- 
fore the Committee and electing to have his 
personal counsel present shall not be per- 
mitted to select such counsel from the em- 
ployees or officers of any governmental agen- 
cy. This rule shall not be construed to excuse 
a witness from testifying in the event his 
counsel is ejected for contumacy or disorder- 
ly conduct; nor shall this rule be construed 
as authorizing counsel to coach the witness, 
answer for the witness, or put words in the 
witness’ mouth. The failure of any witness 
to secure counsel shall not excuse such wit- 
ness from attendance in response to subpena. 

8. Any witness desiring to read a prepared 
or written statement in executive or public 
hearings shall file a copy of such statement 
with the counsel or Chairman of the Sub- 
committee 24 hours in advance of the hear- 
ings at which the statement is to be pre- 
sented. The Subcommittee shall determine 
whether such statement may be read or 
placed in the record of the hearing. 

9. A witness may request, on grounds of 
distraction, harassment, or physical discom- 
fort, that during his testimony, television, 
motion picture, and other cameras and lights 
shall not be directed at him, such request to 
be ruled on by the Subcommittee Members 
present at the hearing. 

10. An accurate stenographic record shall 
be kept of the testimony of all witnesses in 
executive and public hearings. The record of 
his own testimony whether in public or ex- 
ecutive session shall be made available for 
inspection by witness or his counsel under 
Committee supervision; a copy of any testi- 
mony given in public session or that part 
of the testimony given by the witness in 
executive session and subsequently quoted 
or made part of the record in a public ses- 
sion shall be made available to any witness 
at his expense if he so requests. 

11. Interrogation of witnesses at Subcom- 
mittee hearings shall be conducted on be- 
half of the Subcommittee by Members and 
authorized Subcommittee staff personnel 
only. 

12. Any person who is the subject of an 
investigation in public hearings may submit 
to the Chairman of the Subcommittee ques- 
tions in writing for the cross-examination 
of other witnesses called by the Subcommit- 
tee. With the consent of a majority of the 
Members of the Subcommittee present and 
voting, these questions shall be put to the 
witness by the Chairman, by a Member ot 
the Subcommittee, or by Counsel of the 
Subcommittee. 

13. Any person whose name is mentioned 
or who is specifically identified, and who 
believes that testimony or other evidence 
presented at a public hearing, or comment 
made by a Subcommittee Member or coun- 
sel, tends to defame him or otherwise ad- 
versely affect his reputation, may (a) request 
to appear personally before the Subcommit- 
tee to testify in his own behalf, or, in the 
alternative, (b) file a sworn statement of 
facts relevant to the testimony or other evi- 
dence or comment complained of. Such re- 
quest and such statement shall be submitted 
to the Subcommittee for its consideration 
and action, 

14, All testimony taken in executive session 
shall be kept secret and will not be released 
for public information without the approval 
of a majority of the Subcommittee. 

15. No Subcommittee report shall be re- 
leased to the public without the approval of 
a majority of the Subcommittee. 

16. All staff members shall be confirmed by 
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& majority of the Subcommittee. After con- 
firmation, the Chairman shall certify staff 
appointments to the Financial Clerk of the 
Senate, in writing. 

17. The minority shall select for appoint- 
ment to the Subcommittee staff a Chief 
Counsel for the minority who shall, upon 
being confirmed, work under their super- 
vision and direction; who shall be kept fully 
informed as to investigations and hearings, 
have access to all material in the files of the 
Subcommittee, and, when not otherwise en- 
gaged, shall do other Subcommittee work. 

One clerk on the Subcommittee staff, ac- 
ceptable to it, shall be assigned to the mi- 
nority. When not otherwise engaged such 
Clerk shall be assigned other duties for the 
Subcommittee. 


EXHIBIT 2 


EXTRACT OF PAGE 20256, CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
ORD, FOR TUESDAY, JULY 9, 1968—SENATE 


* - * . * 
SUBCOMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING SENATE 
SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Permanent 
Subcommittee on Investigations of the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations and the 
Subcommittee on Executive Reorganization 
of the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions be authorized to meet during the ses- 
sion of the Senate today. 

The PRESENT pro tempore. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


EXHIBIT 3 
TRANSCRIPT OF THE JEFF FORT TESTIMONY ON 
JULY 9, 1968 
* * * + e 


Mr. ADLERMAN. Jeff Fort. 

The CHARMAN. Be sworn. Hold up your 
hand, please. What is that fist? 

You do solemnly swear the evidence you 
shall give before this Senate Subcommittee 
shall be the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth, so help you God? 

Mr. Fort. I do. 

The CHARMAN. Be seated. 

Mr. Counsel, I will permit you to identify 
yourself. 

Mr. PATNER. My name is Marshall Patner, 
P-a-t-n-e-r. Mr. Chairman— 

The CHAMMAN. Just a moment. 

You are a member of what Bar? 

Mr. PATNER. The Bar of the State of Illinois. 

The CHAIRMAN. Very well. 

Mr. PATNER. Mr. Chairman, on July 1, 1968, 
I presented a request to you. I would like at 
this time to have that request made part of 
the record. 

The CHARMAN. Let me see the request. 

Mr. PATNER. I have supplied copies to you 
and to each of the members of the sub- 
committee, if you would like some further 
copies I have them. 

The CHARMAN. With respect to your re- 
quest to which you have referred, for the 
record, this request which is brief and con- 
cise may be printed in the record at this 
point. 

(The request is as follows:) 

“JULY 1, 1968. 
“Honorable Chairman and Members of the 
Subcommittee on Investigations of the 
Committee on Government Operations 
of the United States Senate: 

“Mr. Client, Mr. Jeff Fort, has been sub- 
poenaed to appear before this committee con- 
cerning an investigation of the Woodlawn 
area Job Training Project, Chicago, Illinois, 
funded by the Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity. On behalf of Mr. Fort, I hereby re- 
quest and demand: 

“1. That each person who has made state- 
ments or presented evidence before this Sub- 
committee, either orally or in any written 
form, including by affidavit, which tends to 
defame Mr. Fort or otherwise adversely 
effect his reputation, and any persons who 
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shall hereafter do so, be called to appear per- 
sonally before this Subcommittee and at 
such time to be confronted personally by Mr. 
Fort and his undersigned counsel, after rea- 
sonable notice to Mr. Fort and said Coun- 
sel of the time and place of such personal 
appearance by each such person. 

“2. That the undersigned Council for Mr. 
Fort be permitted to personally orally cross- 
examine, in a reasonable manner, said per- 
sons described in paragraph 1, above. 

“3. Mr. Fort also requests and demands the 
right to present additional evidence as to 
the issues described in paragraph 1, above. 

“Respectfully submitting, 

“Marshall Patner 
5540 So. Kenwood Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 60637 
(Attorney for Mr. Jeff Fort).” 


“AFFIDAVIT 


“I hereby affirm that I personally delivered 
a copy of the attached letter of request and 
demand, dated July 1, 1968, to the Honor- 
able Senator John McClellan on July , 
1968, at m. 

“MARSHALL PATNER. 

“The foregoing was signed before me on 

July , 1968. 


“Witness or Notary Public” 


The CHARMAN. Request number one is a 
matter that addresses itself to the discre- 
tion of the committee, the number of the 
witnesses to which you referred whose testi- 
mony may have refiected upon your client, 
Mr. Fort, a number of those witnesses have 
appeared in person, are here, some of them 
today in person, and as to whether the com- 
mittee will call any other witnesses, wit- 
nesses that you may request, is a matter that 
addresses itself to the committee at the time 
you submit their names and make a special 
request for a given witness. 

Your request number two, that the under- 
signed counsel for Mr. Fort be permitted to 
personally orally cross-examine in a reason- 
able manner said persons described in para- 
graph one above cannot be granted under 
the Rules of the Committee. 

You may submit questions for the com- 
mittee to present, to ask witnesses that may 
have appeared or may appear to testify with 
respect to your client. 

The committee will weigh those questions 
and if proper will ask the questions. 

Number three, “Mr. Fort also requests and 
demands the right to present additional evi- 
dence as to the issues described in para- 
graph 1, above,” those matters will be re- 
solved as we proceed after he has testified. 

If you have witnesses you wish to produce 
for him the committee will consider them. 
I cannot rule upon number one and number 
three at this time. Number two, the commit- 
tee will be governed by the Rules of the 
Committee. 

Mr. PATNER. Mr, Chairman, may I respond 
very briefly? 

The CHAIRMAN, Yes. 

Mr, PATNER. I then request that the chair 
strike from the record any testimony under 
Rule 13 which is testimony or other evidence 
that tends to defame or otherwise adversely 
affect the reputation of my client, 

It is our position, Mr. Chairman, that if 
the testimony is so adverse under the stand- 
ards set up under Rule 13 we must have the 
right to either to confront or cross-examine 
the witnesses who did not appear to file 
affidavits. 

The CHARMAN. Rule 13 reads—were you 
through? 

Mr, PATNER. I was going to say we would 
otherwise be denied a fair hearing. 

The CHAIRMAN. “Any person whose name 
is mentioned or who is specifically identified, 
and who believes that testimony or other 
evidence presented at a public hearing, or 
comment made by a Subcommittee Member 
or counsel, tends to defame him or otherwise 
adversely affect his reputation, may (a) re- 
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quest to appear personally before the Sub- 
committee to testify in his own behalf, or, 
in the alternative, (b) file a sworn statement 
of facts relevant to the testimony or other 
evidence or comment complained of. Such 
request and such statement shall be sub- 
mitted to the Subcommittee for its consid- 
eration and action.” 

Under that rule there is no authority and 
no reason for the committee to strike from 
the record anything that may have been 
sworn to here under oath in which your 
client’s name was mentioned either favor- 
ably or adversely. 

So, we will not strike, the ruling of the 
chair will be if I am sustained that nothing 
we have received in the record thus far will 
be stricken from the record. 

Senator Munpr. We are limited by rules. 
We have called Mr. Fort, he is here. He will 
have ample opportunity to testify in his own 
defense. 

Mr. Parner. I understand that. It was my 
position and it is our position on behalf of 
my client unless we can confront and cross- 
examine 

The CHAIRMAN. A little louder. 

Mr, PATNER. I am sorry, sir, 

It is our position that unless we are able 
to confront and cross-examine the witnesses 
that we are denied any remedy to respond to 
the harm that Rule 13 of this committee rec- 
ognizes if Rule 13 is not adequate to afford 
us a fair hearing that rule should be 
amended, sir. 

The CHAmNMHAN. Well, that is your sugges- 
tion. You understand we have preferred no 
charges against your client. This is not a 
court. He is not on trial. This committee can- 
not deprive him of liberty or impose any 
penalty for anything he may have done. 

All this committee can do is to investigate 
matters that come within his jurisdiction 
which the Congress by appropriate resolu- 
tion and by the rules of the Senate have in- 
structed and given this committee a man- 
date to investigate and that is what we are 
doing. 

Now, Mr. Fort’s name has been mentioned 
quite frequently in connection with Govern- 
ment money that has been expended on a 
project with which he is identified in the 
high capacity of center chief of this project. 

Senator Munopr. At what salary? 

Mr. Durry. $6,000 a year. 

The CHAIRMAN. In this aspect of this hear- 
ing we are investigating the expenditure of 
that money, what it was spent for. It was al- 
legedly spent for school, He was instructor 
or center chief of one of these units, Center 
No. 1. 

The Congress is interested and the Senate 
is interested in ascertaining how this money 
was spent, what the taxpayers got for it and 
whether it was a legitimate expenditure or 
if it was a wasteful expenditure or if it was 
expended under circumstances where it was 
not even calculated to produce any benefits. 

All of those matters address themselves to 
the committee and are subjects that are in- 
volved in this inquiry. 

He is a proper witness before the commit- 
tee because he is the recipient of Govern- 
ment funds. He will be interrogated accord- 
ingly. 

Senator Munpt. To make it short, Mr. 
Counsel, he appears here as a Federal em- 
ployee getting over $500 a month from the 
Federal Government. 

He appears here in complete compliance 
with Rule 18 to defend himself against any 
charges which have been made. 

The other rules you allude to, you will be 
given the same courtesy we afford other wit- 
nesses and other counsel, to submit to us 
questions which are relevant, pertinent, re- 
spectable, in which case the committee has 
the habit of asking those questions of the 
people you have been talking about. 

But we have to do that after we have 
heard your client. Let him first of all purge 
the record as far as he is able of any charges 
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which he has read about or heard about, or 
which have been made. 

Mr. PATNER. Senator Mundt and Mr. Chair- 
man, as a great deal of the testimony, evi- 
dence, documents that have come in are 
based on hearsay, double or triple hearsay, 
it is our position that it is inadequate that 
Mr. Fort could defend himself from the 
charges that have been made unless he can 
confront and cross-examine those witnesses. 

all other questions that can be 
raised here ranging from the propriety of the 
subpoenaing and scope of the examination, 
we cannot proceed unless we can have the 
right to confront and cross-examine the 
witnesses. 


TESTIMONY OF JEFF FORT, VICE PRESIDENT OF 
THE BLACKSTONE RANGERS (ACCOMPANIED BY 
COUNSEL: MARSHALL PATNER) 


The CHAIRMAN. Will you state your name— 
I have heard your statement—will you state 
your name, please? 

Mr. Fort. Jeff Fort. 

The CHARMAN. Where do you live, Jeff? 

Mr. Parner. I am sorry, Mr. Chairman, I 
must instruct my client we cannot partici- 
pate without the right to cross-examine? 

The CHAIRMAN. Just a moment, counsel. 
We have extended you the courtesy of per- 
mitting you to appear. You listen to the com- 
mittee for just a moment. 

We seek information from your client re- 
garding a Federal project where he was em- 
ployed and where he received money. 

The committee desires to pursue its duty 
under the Rules of the Senate and under the 
special resolution adopted that directs this 
committee to inquire into or study the cost 
of Government at all levels with a view to 
determining its economy and its efficiency 
and with a view of investigating organized 
crime and also the investigation of riots and 
causes of riots, how they might be pre- 
vented. 

That is a subject matter of this inquiry. 
Your client has information that is pertinent 
to this inquiry. He has been sworn. 

I am going to insist with the approval of 
the committee, the members present, two of 
which constitutes a quorum, that he answer 
the questions, and I will ask you to take your 
seat and have your client take his seat and 
let the questions be asked. 

Mr. PATNER. I appreciate the courtesy, Mr. 


Senator Mordor. Mr. Chairman, before 
counsel speaks any further, I think he should 
be alerted to something he may not know. 

As far as I know, this may be your first 
appearance before the committee. 

Mr. PATNER. Yes, sir. 

Senator MunDrT. There is only one manner 
in which your client can avoid testifying 
before this committee. He has the same right 
as any other citizen has: To take the Fifth 
Amendment on those questions which he 
thinks an honest answer might tend to in- 
criminate him. 

If he simply refuses to answer the ques- 
tions that you now suggest he will be sub- 
ject to a vote of contempt of Congress which 
provides a jail sentence of its own. 

I think you should know that. A lot of 
witnesses have walked out of this committee 
and other investigating committees and have 
wound up in the Federal jail because of con- 
tempt of Congress. 

This is an official proceeding. You have the 
right of the Fifth Amendment, of course, if 
the answers incriminate. You should know 
in advance if you walk out you have sub- 
jected yourself to contempt of Congress. 

Mr, PATNER, I appreciate Senator Mundt’s 
admonition. It is our position that the hear- 
ing cannot be a fair one without the remedies 
and rights afforded that we have requested 
and reserving all other rights. I must advise 
my client that we cannot participate. 

Thank you, sir. 

The CHamMax. Just a moment. I don't 
think you want to show us a discourtesy. 
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Mr, PATNER. No, sir; I do not, 

The CHARMAN. All right, be seated. 

Your client may be seated, also. 

Do I understand that you are advising 
your client, telling the committee and advis- 
ing the client not to answer any questions 
that may be asked of him? 

Mr. Parner. I am standing and advising 
my client to stand, Mr. Chairman, on the re- 
quests that we have made. Unless those are 
granted so that we can have a fair hearing, 
we cannot participate. 

The CHamrMan. I am asking you the ques- 
tion if you will permit your client to answer 
questions? 

Mr. PATNER. If those requests were granted 
he would answer all questions. 

The CHAIRMAN. I have told you certain 
parts of your request will be considered in 
due course when the occasion arises for them. 

One of them will have to be denied under 
the Rules of the Committee. 

Mr. PATNER. Yes, sir. It is upon the denial 
of that request that we cannot participate. 

The CHAIRMAN. Your contention is because 
of denial of item number two you cannot 
proceed? 

Mr. PATNER. That is correct. 

The CHAIRMAN. Item number two which 
I read to you from your request which is: 
“That the undersigned counsel for Mr. Fort 
be permitted to personally orally cross- 
examine in a reasonable manner said persons 
described in paragraph 3, above.“? 

Mr, PATNER. That is correct. That includes 
the right to confront and cross-examine such 
witnesses who have made statements adverse 
as set out in Rule 13. 

The CHAIRMAN. Very well. You acknowl- 
edge that your client was subpoenaed to be 
here and is now under subpoena before this 
committee? 

Mr. PATNER. I do. 

The CHARMAN. And that subpoena was 
duly served on him and he is here now in 
response to that subpoena? 

Mr. PATNER. Yes. But I reserve questions 
about the sufficiency of the subpoena, itself. 

The CHarrmMan, I am going to ask your 
client two or three questions or a few ques- 
tions, You can order him not to answer if 
you like but I want to make this record very 
clear, 

I am not sure about your position, I don't 
need to advise you, you are a lawyer, If you 
advise him to place himself in contempt of 
the committee, that is a matter that ad- 
dresses itself to you. You know what you are 
doing. 

I will not attempt to advise you on that. 
I do want to make a record so that there will 
be no question on review of this matter as to 
what effort was made here to try to get the 
wintess to testify. 

Mr. Parner. Mr. Chairman, it may be un- 
derstood that he will not answer any ques- 
tions unless the request of number two be 
answered. 

It may be so clearly understood in the rec- 
ord, if I may. 

The CHAnMAN. That is your statement. I 
am going to ask the questions and we will see 
whether he follows your advice. 

State your place of residence, Mr. Fort. 

Mr. PATNER. Mr. Chairman, I am sorry, we 
cannot participate. 

The Cuarrman. I don't need you to tell me 
at this time. I am going to ask the question, 

Mr. Parner. Can I answer the question? We 
cannot participate any further. 

The CHAIRMAN. You are walking off re- 
fusing to let him testify? 

Mr. PATNER. On the conditions that I pre- 
viously stated, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHARMAN. Will you not permit this 
committee to make a record by asking ques- 
tions and letting him determine whether 
he will answer them or not? 

Mr, PATNER, The record is clear that he can- 
not testify on my advice. 

The CHAIRMAN. Then I may say to you un- 
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der these circumstances, as far as I know 
both of you are in contempt. 

(The witness and his counsel withdrew 
from the hearing room at 11:27 a.m.) 

Senator MUNDT. It is a clear case of con- 
tempt, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. Both the attorney and the 
witness, 

Senator Curtis, Mr. Chairman, I would like 
to have the record show that I was prepared 
to ask Mr. Fort several questions. 

I wanted to ask him whether or not he 
was a paid employee of the OEO project, by 
whom he was employed, when; if he was ap- 
pointed when his service was terminated, 

If he is still on the payroll, what his duties 
were, and what was his salary. 

He perhaps would have the right to claim 
the Fifth Amendment against answering but 
he has no right to walk out of the commit- 
tee room and neither answer nor raise his 
objection, 

I think that he needs a new lawyer. 

The CHAIRMAN, Let the record show that 
the witnesses would have been asked by the 
chair, if he is the same Jeff Fort who was 
center chief of Center No. 1 of the Wood- 
lawn project from July 1, 1967, to 10-25-67. 

He held this position as center chief, Cen- 
ter No. 1, at $6,000 a year. 

Mr, Durry. This is the OEO-funded project 
from OEO. 

The CHAIRMAN. Woodlawn Project. He 
would have been asked that. 

Let the record show he would have been 
asked about the salary he received from the 
Federa: Government. 

Let the record show that he would have 
been asked the question of whether he per- 
formed any services for that salary. 

Let the record show that he will be asked 
whether he actually gave any supervision 
over the project in that center or if he gave 
any instruction to any of the proposed stu- 
dents who attended, trainees who attended 
the training program. 

Also he would be asked whether he was a 
member of the Blackstone Rangers and 
whether in that capacity he had a duty to 
make reports as a member of the Rangers 
and also primarily as a member, as a Fed- 
eral Government employee acting in the ca- 
pacity of supervisor, director or instructor 
of one of these centers, 

He would have been asked whether as a 
center chief or in his official capacity in con- 
nection with this project if he submitted 
pertinent reports to the project director. 

He would have been asked whether he 
offered direction or gave direction to instruc- 
tors when he felt it was appropriate, in- 
structions in the project. 

He would have been asked about the 
record-keeping system of the project which 
was under his jurisdiction and a part of his 
duties. 

He would have been asked about staff re- 
ports, whether he made any staff reports 
on the project as required as part of his 
duties. 

He would have been asked about making 
evaluations of the staff, whether he did that 
in performance of his duties. 

He would have also been asked regarding 
conduct that was carried on in the center. 

He would have been asked regarding the 
activities of the gangsters—of the Black- 
stone Rangers with respect to compelling 
trainees to give a kickback to the Blackstone 
Ranger organization out of their salaries. 

He would have been asked whether he 
attended the meetings, attended the school 
and actually performed his duties or whether, 
as some testimony indicates, he spent much 
of his time away from the school without 
giving it any attention or supervision. 

He would also have been asked about the 
Ranger organization, whether any of these 
Federal funds that were paid to him as sal- 
aries, he and other members of the Ranger 
organization who were on the Federal pay- 
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roll in connection with this project, whether 
they used that money and money that they 
received from kickbacks from trainees, 
whether they used that money to purchase 
marijuana, whether they used that money 
to purchase guns and ammunition or other 
explosives, and whether they engaged, the 
Rangers, to his knowledge, any members of 
it, any of those identified with this Fed- 
eral project within his knowledge, while 
working for this project, engaged in black- 
mailing merchants, extorting money from 
merchants, and whether the Rangers during 
the course of this project and whether he 
participated in such practices, required 
school children going to public school in 
the Woodlawn area, to pay a stipend each 
week so that they could cross what is alleged 
to be so-called Ranger territory to get to 
public schools. 

He would be asked whether money in the 
nature or guise of dues to the organization 
was extorted from members by threats, in- 
timidation and by violence or wheher mem- 
bers of the public school were compelled to 
drop out of public school, cease attending the 
public school and attend this so-called Fed- 
eral project training course. 

And if they refused, whether they were 
threatened with violence, whether violence 
was actually inflicted upon them, and if by 
those tactics they did succeed in having a 
number of students drop out of the public 
school and attend this so-called training pro- 
gram and then require them while attending 
the program to give a kickback out of their 
salary, money they were paid for attending 
the school, back to the Rangers for its fund 
and for personal and private use. 

He would also be asked about the story 
of guns in the center, particularly in the 
First Presbyterian Church, in the loft of it, 
and in the tunnel of it. 

He would also be asked about the purchase 
of guns in Circle Pine, Mich., which guns re- 
portedly were returned to and placed in the 
First Presbyterian Church, one of the centers 
of this organization. 

Senator Munpr. On the trip he is alleged to 
have made he was an employee at the time, 
he was being paid a salary by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Les. 

Senator Munpr. I would like to add, Mr. 
Chairman, one other question I expected to 
ask. 

In view of the fact that one of the func- 
tions of these hearings is to determine 
whether or no this particular OEO project 
should be refunded—counsel tells me the 
trip made to Circle Pine was before he was on 
the OEO payroll—I want to ask you whether 
or not in view of the fact that Reverend Fry 
was asked the question if there were any 
of the Blackstone Rangers in the Main 21 in 
whom he had sufficient confidence so that if 
the project were re-funded he felt that they 
were the kind of young men who should 
head it, he singled out Engene Hairston and 
Jeff Fort as the two in whom he had the 
most confidence. 

He was again going to have leadership role 
in the OEO program if in fact it was going 
to be funded, 

This is a valid point in determining whether 
or not this is a wise and judicious expendi- 
ture of taxpayers’ money. 

How in the world we can discover whether 
or not a program should be re-funded when 
the people at the head of it refuse to go 
ahead and testify will be out of my power 
to comprehend because he has been singled 
out by Reverend Fry, a gentleman whose 
judgment we would have to respect in a mat- 
ter of this kind, as the type of young man 
in Main 21 in whom he has the maximum 
confidence. 

Senator Curtis. Mr. Chairman, I would like 
to inquire of the chairman and the staff 
whether or not Mr. Jeff Fort or his counsel 
have submitted any questions to the com- 
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mittee pursuant to Rule 13 for the consid- 
eration of the committee? 

Mr, ADLERMAN. They have not submitted 
any questions whatsoever. I might point out 
also that Mr. Patner, the counsel to Mr. 
Fort, is the same gentleman that Reverend 
Fry stated he contacted when he wanted an 
attorney for Mr. Martin. 

I would also like to point out that in my 
arrangements for him to appear, whether 
or not he would be called on a certain date, 
I would tell the counsel for Mr. Fry or one 
of the gentlemen who was in the room who 
was going to be Washington counsel for Mr. 
Fry, and he would tell me, “I will see to it 
that Fort will be notified that he has to 
testify on this particular date.” 

So there seems to be a close connection 
between Mr. Fry’s counsel and Mr. Fort’s 
counsel, 

Senator Curtis. Mr. Chairman, has Rule 13 
been printed in today’s hearings in its en- 
tirety? 

I know it has been referred to and read. 

Mr. Chairman, in order to make this rec- 
ord of today abundantly clear for the con- 
sideration of the Senate should they decide 
to consider it, I ask that Rule 13 in its en- 
tirety be printed at this point in the record. 

The CHARMAN. I think I read it all in. 

Senator Curtis. That was my question. 

The CHARMAN. I read it into the record 
but it may be printed in the record. 

Senator Curtis. Mr, Chairman, I would like 
to point out I was particularly anxious to 
make inquiry of Mr. Jeff Fort concerning the 
operation of this particular OEO project be- 
cause he was so highly recommended to this 
committee by Reverend Fry of the First 
Presbyterian Church in Chicago. 

T refer to the record of these hearings on 
June 25, 1968, page 4077. 

Senator Munpt. Go back to page 4076 
when the chairman asked him whether he 
recommended the project and who he would 
like to have in charge of it. 

> 


. * * +. 


Senator Curtis. I am going to read por- 
tions of it first. 

On page 4077, the chairman addressed 
Reverend Fry as follows: “I didn’t ask you 
if you were on the advisory board. Iam ask- 
ing you, you are recommending the project. 
You know these people. You have been their 
legal adviser. Would you recommend that a 
single one of them be retained and used in 
this p ? If so, name them. 

“Reverend Fry. I would name two immedi- 
ately and thereafter claim not sufficient com- 
petence. 

“The CHAIRMAN. What two would you 
name? 

“Reverend Fry. Eugene Hairston and Jeff 
Fort. 

“The CHARMAN. Let us take Jeff Fort. 
You would name him.” 

“Reverend Fry. Yes, sir. 

“The CHARMAN. What specific qualifica- 
tions do you think he has? 

“Reverend Fry. He has the love and the 
respect and the friendship of the people 
who would be in the program.” 

Mr. Chairman, it is apparent there was 
close acquaintanceship, if not close associa- 
tion, between Jeff Fort and Reverend Fry. 

Serious implications have been made con- 
cerning the number of individuals. I think 
that our investigation will be incomplete 
unless we can ask Mr. Jeff Fort if he fre- 
quented the First Presbyterian Church of 
Chicago, whether or not he ever observed any 
unlawful acts there such as gambling, use 
or distribution of narcotics of any kind, sex- 
ual misbehavior, and whether or not he ever 
observed any guns and under what condi- 
tions. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. Very well. 

The chair would like to also make the 
record clear that in addition to the state- 
ments that have been made here as to the 
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questions that would have been asked the 
witness, he would have been asked a number 
of other questions pertaining to the subject 
matters under inquiry, questions about 
eliciting information that the committee be- 
lieves was within his knowledge which would 
be essental for this committee to have in 
conducting a thorough investigation of the 
issue involved. 

The chair would also like to observe upon 
his failure to answer these questions that 
have been stated here by the chair and by 
other members of the committee, that he re- 
fused to answer these questions. 

He would have been ordered to answer 
and he would have been directed to answer 
unless he took the Fifth Amendment and 
made the statement that he believed that a 
truthful answer to the question might tend 
to incriminate him. 

Unless he exercised the Fifth Amendment 
privilege he would have been ordered and 
directed by the committee to answer the 
questions that have been related here and 
others that are pertinent to this inqury. 

Senator MUNDT. Let the record clearly show 
that both he and his counsel were clearly 
and adequately warned in advance that he 
had a right to take the Fifth Amendment but 
he did not have the right to defy the commit- 
tee, the Senate and the Government of the 
United States by refusing either to answer or 
to take the Fifth Amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Very well. Is there any- 
thing further on that? 

Call your next witness. 

Mr. ADLERMAN. I would like to recall 
Houtsma and Doyle. 

The CHARMAN. Proceed, Mr. Counsel, 

EXHIBIT 4 
PERMISSION FOR THE SUBCOMMITTEE To MEET 

[Extract of page 20423, the Congressional 
Record, July 10, 1968—Senate] 

s. * 7 * * 
SUBCOMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING SENATE 
SESSION 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Subcommittee 
on Executive Reorganization of the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations and the 
Permanent Subcommittee on Investigations 
of the Committee on Government Operations 
be authorized to meet during the session of 
the Senate today. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. INOUYE in 
the chair). Without objection, it is so ordered. 
EXHIBIT 5 
PERMISSION FOR THE COMMITTEE TO MEET 
Extract of page 21751, the Congressional 
Record, July 17, 1968—Senate] 

* * * + + 
COMMITTEE MEETING DURING SENATE SESSION 

Mr. Byrd of West Virginia. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the Commit- 
tee on Government Operations be authorized 
to meet during the session of the Senate 
today. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate is operating under limited time. How 
much time does the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCELLAN, I yield myself 5 
minutes. 

Mr. President, as Senators know, and 
as is known to the public at large, the 
Senate Committee on Government Op- 
erations has a Permanent Subcommittee 
on Investigations which, under the rules 
of the Senate and special resolutions en- 
acted each year by the Senate, is em- 
powered and directed to conduct certain 
investigations. Primarily, one of those 
responsibilities is to study government at 
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all levels, with a view of determining its 
efficiency and economy, and to that re- 
sponsibility has been added the duty to 
investigate organized crime, and also to 
investigate rioting, civil disturbances, 
the causes thereof, and to report the 
findings to this body. The Permanent 
Subcommittee on Investigations, as Sen- 
ators know, has been in existence now 
for several years—more than a decade— 
and has conducted many investigations. 

Recently, in the course of investigat- 
ing riots and disorders that have oc- 
curred in this country, and in pursuit of 
its responsibility to investigate organized 
crime and to study government at all 
levels, with a view to determining its efi- 
ciency and economy, the subcommittee 
received information that a Government 
agency, the Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity, had made a grant to another or- 
ganization—not a Federal organization, 
but a community organization—in the 
city of Chicago, of almost $1 million for 
the ostensible purpose of setting up 
training schools or centers to accommo- 
date, in the vernacular, two Chicago 
street gangs. 

The grant was made. Four centers 
were established—two primarily to serve 
the members of one gang, the “Black- 
stone Rangers,” and two to serve another 
street gang, the “Disciples.” The com- 
mittee has found that one of these gangs, 
the Blackstone Rangers, has a group 
known as the “Main 21” which consti- 
tutes the governing body of that gang. 
The gang—it also is called “the Black- 
stone Ranger Nation“ claims a mem- 
bership of several thousand, primarily 
on the South Side of Chicago. I am un- 
able to state exactly the number of per- 
sons who belong to the Rangers, but it 
has quite a large membership. 

The Federal money was used to set up 
four training schools. One of the schools 
for the Rangers was established in a 
church and another at a neighboring 
location. It is very difficult to describe 
all the activities which took place in 
these training centers, but I can give 
this illustration. 

Presumably, the schools were estab- 
lished to train youths so that they could 
get jobs, and there were provisions in 
the Federal grant to find jobs for them. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. TYD- 
Nos in the chair). The 5 minutes of the 
Senator has expired. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I yield myself an 
additional 5 minutes. 

The trainees were to have instructors, 
and there were supervisors and center 
chiefs. Nearly every member of the 
“Main 21” has a long criminal record, 
and many of them were employed as the 
teachers and supervisors. Some of them 
could hardly read or write. None of them 
was a professional educator. Their only 
claim to recognition is that they are gang 
leaders and members—that they are 
gangsters. They were put in charge of 
teaching the youths. Some of the youths 
were compelled to attend the schools by 
coercion, intimidation, threats, and by 
use of violence, as the testimony in the 
subcommittee’s hearings shows. 

Those who attended were paid $45 a 
week, plus certain allowances for de- 
pendents and for carfare. The Rangers 
demanded a kickback from the youths, 
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and that money went into the Rangers’ 
treasury. The amount of the kickback 
for trainees was $5 a week, I believe, and 
for the instructors and supervisors the 
amount was greater. The vice president 
of the Rangers, Jeff Fort, was a center 
chief drawing $6,000 a year, or $500 a 
month. The testimony before the sub- 
committee is that he was taught to read 
and write while he was in jail during the 
past year, after he was given this assign- 
ment. 

The president of the Rangers, a man 
named Eugene Hairston, has recently 
been convicted for the crime of solicit- 
ing some youths aged 13, 14, and 15 to 
take a gun and go to a car and murder 
the occupants of the car. All of them 
were not murdered. I believe one person 
Was murdered and the other two, as I 
recall, escaped with injury. 

This president of the Rangers has been 
convicted and is on bond for that of- 
fense which happened during the time 
these schools were in operation. 

The subcommittee called Jeff Fort as 
a witness. We had subpenaed him and we 
had him ready to testify. He was admin- 
istered the oath and then he was asked 
his name. He gave his name. Then, his 
lawyer advised him not to testify because 
the attorney had filed with the subcom- 
mittee a request that all witnesses who 
had testified and who had reflected in 
any way in their testimony derogatorily 
toward his client, Jeff Fort, be recalled, 
and the opportunity given to the attor- 
ney to cross-examine them. If this was 
not done and if the attorney was not 
given the opportunity to cross-examine 
any other witnesses, they would not par- 
ticipate in the proceedings. 

It was on that basis they refused to 
participate, and after every proper effort 
was made by the chairman and other 
members of the committee to get Fort to 
testify and answer questions about Goy- 
ernment funds that had been paid him, 
what they were paid for, what services he 
had rendered, how his school had oper- 
ated, and to testify among other things, 
about the storing of weapons, the sale of 
narcotics, the shakedown of merchants 
and other persons in the community, and 
blackmail. He would have been asked 
whether those things had gone on. He 
was a proper witness. 

We sought to interrogate him. His 
counsel instructed him not to answer, 
and without permission of the commit- 
tee they departed from the hearing 
chamber. 

Those are the facts. There is involved 
a challenge to the power of the Senate to 
carry on its functions and adequately to 
protect the taxpayers of this Nation in 
the expenditure of the revenues which we 
exact from them in taxes to support the 
Government. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator’s 5 minutes have expired. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may proceed 
for 1 additional minute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, in my 
opinion, this is a case of flagrant con- 
tempt of this body. I ask favorable 
action on the resolution of citation. 
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Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me for 3 minutes? 

Mr. McCLELLAN, Will the Senators 
on the other side of the aisle yield to the 
Senator? They have 15 minutes remain- 
ing on that side. 

Mr, PEARSON. Mr. President, I yield 
5 minutes to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I rise to 
commend the Senator from Arkansas in 
the very effective and patriotic work he 
has done in conducting the investigation 
dealing with the expenditure of $1 mil- 
lion of taxpayer funds under the direc- 
tion of the Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity. 

The Senator has just related how this 
money was spent. The Blackstone 
Rangers, the Main Committee of 21, 
made up of young men who belonged to 
gangs, committed blackmail, murder, 
sale of drugs, thuggery, and thievery. 
They were placed on the payroll as the 
directors of the program. They earned 
$6,000 and $7,000 a year paid by the tax- 
payers. 

Based upon what I have read in the 
newspaper, it appears that the quarters 
in which these operations were carried 
on were used to cache guns, to sell drugs, 
and to plan operations that extorted 
moneys and properties from the busi- 
nessmen and citizens of the community. 

To me the revelations are of double 
significance because they reveal what 
happens when Government surrenders 
to thugs and thieves, drug addicts, rap- 
ists, and murderers. 

Someone gifted with peculiar knowl- 
edge conceived the idea that if they put 
these criminals in charge of schools to 
which others who were innocent might 
come, they would produce a better citi- 
zenry. It is just unbelievable that tax- 
payers’ money in the amount of a million 
dollars was given to an agency, the head 
of which hired 14- and 15-year-old boys 
to go out and murder a man. 

Is it that man who came before the 
committee that the committee wishes to 
interrogate? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. The man who was 
convicted for solicitation of murder was 
the president. This is the second in com- 
mand, the vice president. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The second in com- 
mand, the vice president. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. And he was on the 
payroll at $6,000 a year. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. He has been summoned 
by a committee of the U.S. Senate to 
testify. He has declined to do so except 
to give his name and address. Is that cor- 
rect? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. He did not give his 
address. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I do not think there is 
any question about what the Senate will 
do with regard to the resolution of the 
Senator from Arkansas, but I submit 
to Senators that we had better under- 
stand that when thugs, thieves, mur- 
derers, and drug addicts are placed in 
Government operations to become the 
teachers of youth, the product will be 
criminals and not law-abiding citizens. 

The time has come when we had better 
quit surrendering to the criminal and 
begin exercising the power of Govern- 
ment to put criminals in their places, 
and that would be the penal institutions, 
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and not placing them in charge of agen- 
cies that are supposed to be teachers 
of morality. . 

Mr. President, I should like to say a 
further word about a significant devel- 
opment in the District of Columbia. I 
think it was about a week or 10 days ago 
that two policemen were shot. One died, 
and I do not know what the state of 
health of the other is, but he was on the 
verge of death. 

An organization in the District of Co- 
lumbia condemned the policemen and 
exculpated those who perpetrated the 


That same organization is now de- 
manding that the assignment of police- 
men be taken away from their superiors 
in the Police Department and placed in 
the hands of a separate agency. 

All that that can be interpreted to 
mean is that this group wants to obtain 
domination over what the nations of the 
world consider to be the Department of 
the Interior, with the police and enforce- 
ment officials in control. 

Communist policy has always been to 
get control of the law-enforcement of- 
ficials and then they can impose their 
tyranny, oppression, and brutality in any 
manner they desire. 

If things move in the future as they 
have moved in the past, I suppose this 
organization will get the control they 
are demanding, and we will find that 
control of the District of Columbia Po- 
lice Department will not rest with the 
police authorities but in those who, just 
as in Chicago, became teachers in what 
are supposed to be Government schools, 
instead of being sent to prison as just 
punishment for their crimes. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum, with the 
understanding that the time will be 
charged to neither side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. PEARSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. PEARSON. Mr. President, I yield 
to the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
Munpt] such time as this side has left, 
which I believe is 7 or 8 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from South Dakota is r ‘ 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I shall not 
take that much time. 

I support the presentation which 
has been made by the able chairman of 
the committee, the Senator from Ar- 
kansas [Mr. MCCLELLAN], who endorses 
this resolution for citation of contempt. 
It has passed through the regular proc- 
esses of the legislative mechanism of the 
subcommittee and the full committee, all 
the way through by unanimous vote. I 
would hope that the vote would be unani- 
mous, or certainly nearly unanimous, on 
the part of the Senate at this time. 

Let me say that in the long history of 
this Republic, the investigative power of 
Congress has served the people exceed- 
ingly well. 

Many who have written about the 
functions of Congress. including the late 
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and beloved President, Woodrow Wilson, 
a great Democratic leader of our Nation, 
said in one of his scholarly books that 
he considered the investigative power of 
Congress to be one of the most important 
and fruitful functions of the legislative 
body. I share that opinion. 

At stake here, of course, is the simple 
issue of whether Congress shall have an 
effective capacity to investigate what- 
ever comes before the Senate or House 
in terms of something which indicates 
that an investigation should be made. 

Without the power to be able to sum- 
mon witnesses, without the power of 
subpena to get them before a committee 
and the authority to get them to re- 
spond to appropriate questions, the 
whole investigative procedure of the 
Senate would become a fruitless farce. 
Nothing effective could be accomplished. 
We might as well turn over to agencies 
of the Government, the private sector, or 
anyone else who may have done some- 
thing which requires investigation, the 
complete authority to build a great big 
Chinese wall around themselves and 
keep from Congress and the public the 
pertinent facts which are necessary. 

I repeat, the issue is simple. At stake is 
not whether this particular witness shall 
have the power to refuse to answer 
questions without taking recourse to the 
fifth amendment or without providing 
any extenuating circumstances. But 
here is a man who has been a Federal 
employee, drawing in the neighborhood 
of $6,000 to $7,000 a year. Certainly, if 
Congress does not have the right to in- 
vestigate what he has been doing with 
the money and what kind of program he 
has been running, then Congress would 
have the right to investigate no one and 
the right to investigate nothing, because 
without the power of subpena and the 
right to compel testimony, the investi- 
gative procedure, of course, would come 
to naught. 

Thus, I strongly recommend to the 
Senate that in the forthcoming roll- 
call vote, we overwhelmingly reaffirm 
the investigative power of Congress by 
citing Jeff Fort for contempt of the 
Senate. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr, President, will the 
Senator from South Dakota yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. I am happy to yield to 
the Senator from Nebraska such time 
as he may desire. 

Mr. CURTIS. I thank the distinguish- 
ed Senator from South Dakota. 

Mr. President, there is no alternative 
to a citation for contempt in this case. 
It is my hope that it will be prosecuted 
and sustained by the court. If anything 
less than that occurs, the investigative 
power of the Senate and the House— 
Congress as a whole—will be greatly im- 
paired. 

Mr. President, I have observed the con- 
duct of the investigative committee un- 
der the chairmanship of the distinguish- 
ed Senator from Arkansas [Mr. McCCLEL- 
LAN]. I have found that he has operated 
fairly and judiciously. The committee 
has operated under written rules. The 
written rules provide that a witness may 
submit questions to the committee to be 
propounded by the committee to any wit- 
ness he feels has maligned or adversely 
affected him. 
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The committee has also honored the 
right of a witness to decline to answer 
because of self-incrimination. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the committee has refrained 
from asking questions when it knew that 
the subject matter involved a pending 
criminal action. 

In this particular case, the witness, 
Jeff Fort, did not even remain in the 
committee room. He did not exercise his 
right to decline to answer because his 
answers might tend to incriminate him. 
After giving his name, his attorney an- 
nounced in substance that unless the 
committee changed its written rules of 
Many years standing, they would refuse 
to answer and would leave the room, 

His attention was called to the fact 
that he might be cited for contempt. Two 
or three times the chairman asked the 
witness and his attorney to pause for a 
moment so he might inform him of the 
seriousness of the situation. The rules 
were referred to and read into the record. 
He knew he had a right to submit ques- 
tions to the committee to be propounded 
to other witnesses. His attorney said: 
“No. We ask that you change the rules 
and permit the attorney for the witness 
to cross-examine other witnesses”—not 
just other witnesses who happened to be 
there. His request was that all witnesses 
in the past be resubpenaed and brought 
there for the attorney for the witness to 
conduct his own investigation. And on 
such a demand, the witness turned and 
walked out of the room, following his at- 
torney. 

Mr. President, if witnesses before 
congressional committees can just turn 
and walk away, the power of con- 
gressional committees has come to an 
end. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
of the Senator has expired. The Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. McCELLAN] still has 
3 minutes remaining. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, for 
the Record, I would like to state that 
the Permanent Subcommittee on In- 
vestigations is composed of nine mem- 
bers. Subsequent to the contempt com- 
mitted by the witness, the subcommit- 
tee met, and with eight of the nine mem- 
bers present, voted unanimously for this 
citation. Thereafter the full Committee 
on Government Operations, now com- 
posed of 14 members met. Eleven mem- 
bers were present, and all 11 voted for 
this citation. 

Mr. President, I share the views ex- 
pressed by the distinguished Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. Curtis]. If the 
Senate cannot require a witness to 
testify under the circumstances attend- 
ing this inquiry and the occasion when 
this witness walked out, if the authority 
of the duly constituted committees of 
this body can be flouted with impunity 
and with contempt such as the action 
and conduct that occurred in this in- 
stance, then the Senate of the United 
States, whenever that happens, will have 
become impotent to discharge its func- 
tions properly and adequately. 

I hope the Senate will vote unani- 
mously for adoption of the resolution, 

I yield back the balance of my time. 

I understand a rolicall has been 
ordered. I am ready for the call of the 
roll, 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
has been yielded back. The question is 
on agreeing to Senate Resolution 379. On 
this question, the yeas and nays have 
been ordered, and the clerk will call the 
roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Hawaii 
LMr. Inouye] is absent on official busi- 
ness. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Alaska [Mr. BARTLETT], the Senator from 
Indiana (Mr. Bays], the Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. BREWSTER], the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT], the 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. KEN- 
NEDY], the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
Lone], the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
Lone], the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
McCartuy], and the Senator from Wy- 
nee (Mr. McGee] are necessarily ab- 
sent. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Alaska [Mr. 
BARTLETT], the Senator from Indiana 
(Mr. BAYH], and the Senator from Mary- 
land [Mr. BREWSTER] would each vote 
“yea.” 

Mr. KUCHEL, I announce that the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. BRENNETTI, the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. Dominick], 
the Senator from Michigan [Mr. GRIF- 
FIN], the Senator from New York [Mr. 
Javits], the Senator from California 
(Mr, Murray], the Senator from Nli- 
nois [Mr. Percy], and the Senator from 
Vermont [Mr. Proury] are necessarily 
absent, 

The Senator from Tennessee [Mr. BAK- 
ER] and the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
Town] are detained on official busi- 
ness, 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. BAKER], the Sena- 
tor from Utah [Mr. BENNETT], the Sen- 
ator from Colorado [Mr. Dominick], the 
Senator from New York [Mr. Javrrs], 
the Senator from California [Mr. MUR- 
PHY], the Senator from Illinois (Mr. 
Percy], the Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
Proury], and the Senator from Texas 
(Mr. Tower] would each vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 80, 
nays 0, as follows: 
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YEAS—80 
Aiken Harris Moss 
Allott Hart Mundt 
Anderson Muskie 
Bible Hatfield Nelson 
Boggs Hayden Pastore 
Brooke Hickenlooper Pearson 
Burdick Hill Pell 
Byrd, Va. Holland 
Byrd, W.Va. Hollings Randolph 
Cannon Hruska Ribicoff 
Carlson Jackson Russell 
Case Jordan, N.C. Scott 
Church Jordan, Idaho Smathers 
Clark Kuchel Smith 
Cooper Lausche Sparkman 
Cotton Magnuson Spong 
Curtis Mansfield Stennis 
Dirksen McClellan Symington 
Dodd McGovern Talmadge 
McIntyre Thurmond 
Ellender Me Tydings 
Ervin Miller Williams, N.J. 
Fannin Mondale W. Del. 
Fong Monroney Yarborough 
Gore Montoya Young, N. Dak. 
Gruening Young, Ohio 
n Morton 


NATS—0 

NOT VOTING—19 
Baker Griffin McGee 
Bartlett Tnouye Murphy 
Bayh Javits Percy 
Bennett Kennedy Prouty 
Brewster Long, Mo, Tower 
Dominick Long, La. 
Fulbright McCarthy 


So the resolution (S. Res. 379) was 
agreed to. 


LISTER HILL NATIONAL CENTER 
FOR BIOMEDICAL COMMUNICA- 
TIONS—SENATE JOINT RESOLU- 
TION 193 


Mr. SPARKMAN, Mr. President, I 
send to the desk a joint resolution and 
ask for its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the joint 
resolution (S.J. Res. 193) was read the 
first time by title, and the second time 
at length, as follows: 

SJ. Res, 193 

Whereas, during his long and distin- 
guished career in the Congress, Senator 
Lister Hill has achieved more forward-look- 
ing legislation relating to improved health 
and educational opportunities for the Amer- 
ican people than any other individual in 
the'history of this body; and 

Whereas, Senator Hill's legislative inter- 
ests in health, in education, and in libraries 
are epitomized in the National Library of 
Medicine, to whose establishment and devel- 
opment Senator Hill has paid particular at- 
tention during the course of his career; and 

Whereas, a National Center for Biomedical 
Communications to be constructed and lo- 
cated as a part of this Library has been 
proposed by two legislators of the House, the 
late John E. Fogarty of Rhode Island, and 
Paul G. Rogers of Florida; and further that 
this Center has been strongly endorsed by 
representatives of the scientific community 
as an urgently required facility for the im- 
provement of communications necessary for 
health education, research, and practice; and 
further that this Center would function to 
contribute enduringly to the life-long objec- 
tives of Senator Hill’s legislative career: Be 
it therefore 

Resolved, That this Center be named and 
designated as the Lister Hill National Center 
for Biomedical Communications, thus per- 
petuating the name of the distinguished 
Senator from Alabama, and the legislative 
interests of his long and fruitful career in 
the U.S, Senate. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the joint resolution? 

There being no objection, the joint res- 
olution (S.J. Res. 193) was considered, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed. 


THE DANGER IN JUSTIFYING 
EXCESS FEDERAL EXPENDITURES 
ON THE BASIS OF A HIGHER 
GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT 
Mr. SYMINGTON. For several years 

now, in testimony before various Senate 
committees, we have heard numerous 
Officials of this administration defend 
their ever-increasing budget requests on 
the grounds that the increased amount 
involved nevertheless represents a no 
greater percentage of the in-turn 
increased gross national product. 
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This justification for these steadily 
growing expenditures—more than $80 
billion this year for defense alone—is 
now cause for serious apprehension; be- 
cause followed to its logical conclusion, 
this theory means the Federal Govern- 
ment can spend an unlimited amount 
on its programs, so long as the expendi- 
ture in question represents a no greater 
percentage of the total GNP. 

The present economic predicament of 
this Nation, however, demonstrates that 
even a country as strong as the United 
States cannot continue with such a 
heavy program of guns and butter, all 
at the same time. 

It has now become clear also that the 
relative share of the gross national 
product devoted to defense in the na- 
tional income accounts budget is an 
inadequate measure of the impact of 
these expenditures on the economy at 
any given time; and this is true for a 
variety of reasons. 

The state of resource use in the econ- 
omy is a critical factor; and if the 
economy were plagued with both serious 
unemployment and considerable excess 
capacity, defense expenditures as a share 
of GNP might be maintained, or even 
increased, with little or no inflationary 
effect on the economy. 

The situation is far different, however, 
when the economy is operating close to, 
or at capacity, with low rates of un- 
employment and developing inflationary 
pressures. 

In the latter situation, any increase in 
autonomous expenditures could well add 
to inflationary pressures, particularly if 
the rate of increase in spending is more 
rapid than the economy can sustain. 

In other words, defense expenditures 
could be growing at a slower rate than 
total GNP, or even declining as a share 
of GNP, but they could still be con- 
tributing to an unsustainably high rate 
of growth of the economy, with the 
attendant increase of inflationary 
pressures. 

The inadequacy of measuring the im- 
pact of defense expenditures on the econ- 
omy in terms of its relative share of 
GNP is clearly evident in the experience 
of 1965-66, with the subsequent eco- 
nomic development. 

Defense expenditures began to rise 
in the second half of 1965. Between the 
second quarter of 1965 and the first 
quarter of 1966 they were up about $6 
billion. 

As a share of GNP, these defense ex- 
penditures rose only from 7.3 to 7.6 per- 
cent. But this increase was a prime factor 
in the initiation of a serious overheating 
of the economy. Industrial production 
rose sharply, a capital equipment boom 
gained momentum, wholesale prices be- 
gan to rise sharply, unemployment 
dropped to under 4 percent, labor short- 
ages began to appear, and strong wage 
pressures began to develop in some sec- 
tors of industry. 

As a result, strong measures of mone- 
tary restraint became necessary; and at 
that time also we should have established 
measures of fiscal restraint. 

Even when defense spending main- 
tains only the same percentage of the 
GNP, it frequently absorbs resources 
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needed for other sectors of the economy, 
sectors which have high economic and 
social priorities. ~ 

When the economy is operating at 
close to full employment, further ex- 
pansion is limited by both the labor 
force and productivity growth; and if 
defense expenditures keep pace with ex- 
pansion of the GNP, the increase in real 
resources available to other sectors of 
the economy can only be such as to per- 
mit them to maintain their present 
shares of GNP. But our national goals 
call for the reverse; namely, an expanded 
share of resources to other sectors we 
now know only too well must be ex- 
panded. 

As but one example, the housing sec- 
tor has been severely squeezed over the 
last several years; and to expand hous- 
ing expenditures so as to meet the pent- 
up demand and population shifts would 
require an increase in its relative share 
of the GNP. 

A greater share of the total output 
as represented by the GNP is also re- 
quired for urban renewal, for income 
programs for the poor, and for compa- 
rable programs. All these programs be- 
come that much more difficult if defense 
expenditures are maintained at a con- 
stant share of that output. 

In addition, the percentage of GNP 
devoted to defense expenditures may be 
a most misleading indicator of the 
amount of resources devoted to military 
purposes, particularly when expenditures 
increase, because the impact of new mili- 
tary orders on additions to business in- 
ventory, along with capacity expansion 
programs, is often felt long before higher 
military outlays actually appear in the 
GNP. 

This is but part of the reason why the 
movement of defense expenditures from 
7.3 to 7.6 percent of GNP in late 1965 
and early 1966—in itself a small in- 
crease—was associated with such large 
secondary impacts; because it is obvious 
that heavy drafting of young men from 
the civilian labor force involves a loss 
of productive resources, along with, in 
many cases, a decline in the productivity 
of the civilian economy. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, for 
the information of the Senate, it is hoped 
that we can complete action today on 
the pending business, the agricultural 
bill, but that is doubtful. If we do not 
finish with it today, we will, of course, 
continue with it tomorrow. Completion 
of action on the pending bill, today or 
tomorrow or whenever, will be followed 
by the public works appropriation bill. 


AGRICULTURAL ACT OF 1968 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the unfinished 
business be laid before the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The ASSISTANT LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A 
bill (S. 3590) to extend and improve 


legislation for maintaining farm income, 
stabilizing prices, and assuring adequate 
supplies of agricultural commodities. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the committee 
amendments be agreed to en bloc, and 
that the bill as thus amended be con- 
sidered as original text for the purpose 
of amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Louisiana? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, all of the 
committee amendments are subject to 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is correct. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I will de- 
vote a very short time to a discussion 
of the bill itself. The bill, as we know, 
extends, and to some extent amends the 
Agricultural Act of 1965. The Agricul- 
tural Act of 1965, I must say, has not 
been an unqualified success insofar as 
raising the income of the farmer has 
been concerned. ; 

In 1965, the farmers of the United 
States were receiving an average of 80 
percent of parity for their production. 
After about 3% years under this law, 
they are now receiving 73 percent of 
parity for their crops. 

I might say the pending bill is prob- 
ably not absolutely necessary because the 
provisions which it purports to extend 
do not expire, any of them, until July 1, 
1969. However, on the other hand, I be- 
lieve it will help maintain a continuity 
between this program and the next pro- 
gram, whatever that may be, if the 1965 
law, or the provisions of it, particularly 
as they pertain to grain and wheat, can 
be extended for 1, 2, or even 3 years. 

The administration has been rather in- 
sistent that we extend this for 4 years. 
Four years would bring the expiration 
of it near the expiration of the next 4- 
year term of the incoming President, 
whoever he may be. 

I do not think it is a good idea to start 
our 1972 presidential campaign at this 
point. And I think it is rather amazing 
that the administration is so concerned 
about this matter that it is virtually ad- 
mitting the loss of the coming election 
several months in advance of the elec- 
tion; because if it felt confident of win- 
ning the election in November, it cer- 
tainly would not be asking for this 4-year 
extension at this time. 

However, be that as it may, we do have 
an agricultural bill before us, and some 
extension of the 1965 act is desirable. 

There are a couple of new features in 
this bill. They authorize producer check- 
offs for promotion and research pro- 
grams for milk and advertising programs 
for apples in certain parts of the country. 
The authorization for deductions for the 
promotion of the consumption of milk 
extends through the entire country. 

Title I of this bill relates to the dairy- 
man’s base plan authority. That is a pro- 
vision of the law which never should 
have existed at all. It provides that in a 
marketing order area, the milk producers 
can in effect divide the production among 
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themselves, and they cannot increase 
their individual production unless they 
can purchase production rights from 
somebody who already holds the right 
to produce. I am sorry that this provision 
is in the bill. Only one of approximately 
80 marketing order areas in the United 
States has availed itself of this provision, 
and I understand that, as a result, in this 
particular marketing order area they 
make Las Vegas look like a rather ama- 
teurish community, since the going price 
of producing a pound of milk per day is 
now, I understand, $13. In other words, 
if I want to increase my production a 
thousand pounds a day, I would have to 
buy the right to produce that thousand 
pounds from someone who already holds 
an official base and pay about $13,000 for 
it. I am told that almost $4 million in 
cash changed hands because of the spec- 
ulation in the sale of the right to produce 


I do not approve of requiring farmers 
to buy the right to produce milk or any 
other crop, but this is now in the law. 
There is no indication that any other 
marketing order area will try to avail it- 
self of these provisions, so I am not ob- 
jecting strenuously to leaving it in there 
as it is now. 

The base plan proposal, if it goes far 
enough, as one can see, could easily lead 
to a monopoly of production of a par- 
ticular crop in a few hands. That is 
something we certainly do not want. 

A 1-year extension for crops would be 
preferable to none at all. But, I would 
go as high as a 3-year extension, be- 
cause then we could go to conference 
with the House and decide what length 
of time would really be advisable and 
would be in the best interests of Amer- 
ican agriculture. 

At this point, Mr. President, I would 
like to correct an error on the part of 
myself or somebody else which appears 
on page 20 of the printed hearings on 
this bill. I am quoted as saying, in ques- 
tioning the Secretary of Agriculture: 

Do you not agree that the Extension Serv- 
ice has had its day and might be reduced or 
abolished? 


That certainly is not what I intended 
to say. I do not think I said it, but the 
reporter understood it that way, and it 
got by everybody and was printed that 
way, much to the consternation of my 
friends in the Extension Service who 
have always regarded me as one of the 
best friends they had anywhere. 

What I said—what I think I said— 
was: 

You do not agree that the Extension Serv- 
ice has had its day and might be reduced or 
abolished? 


But it got into print as “do you not 
agree,” which made it entirely different. 

I am glad to make the correction at 
this time, and I am going to see that 
some of my friends in the Extension 
Service get a copy of the Recorp of to- 
day, so that they will see that it was in 
error on my part. And I want to assure 
them that I am just as strong for the 
Extension Service today as I ever was, 
and that is very strong. 

I have said, Mr. President, that I just 
cannot go along with a 4-year extension 
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of this bill because, as I have said, I do 
not want to start the 1972 election cam- 
paign yet. So I am willing to go further 
than I think advisable, and I send to the 
desk an amendment, and ask to have it 
made the pending business. This amend- 
ment would reduce the 4-year extension 
to 3 years. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The bill clerk proceeded to read the 
amendment. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that further reading of 
the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered; and, with- 
out objection, the amendment will be 
printed in the RECORD, 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 1, line 9, strike out “1973” and 
insert in lieu thereof 1972. 

On page 4, lines 5 and 19, strike out “1973” 
each time it appears, and insert in lieu there- 
of “1972”. 

On page 5, lines 7, 10, 14, and 22, strike 
out “1973” each time it appears, and insert 
in lieu thereof “1972”, 

On page 6, line 17, strike out “1974” and 
insert in lieu thereof “1973”, 

On page 6, lines 21 and 23, strike out 
“1973” each time it appears, and insert in 
lieu thereof “1972”. 

On page 7, line 18, strike out 1973“ and 
insert in lieu thereof 1972“. 

On page 8, lines 10, 16, and 22, strike out 
“1973” each time it appears, and insert in 
lieu thereof “1972”. 

On page 9, lines 2, 6, 10, and 13, strike out 
“1973” each time it appears, and insert in 
lieu thereof “1972”. 

On page 9, line 18, strike out “five calen- 
dar years” and insert in lieu thereof “four 
calendar years”. 

On page 10, line 7, strike out “1973” and 
insert in lieu thereof “1972”, 

On page 11, lines 5, 12, and 18, strike out 
“1973” each time it appears, and insert in 
lieu thereof 1972“. 

On page 11, lines 17 and 18, strike out 
“1972” each time it appears, and insert in 
lieu thereof 1971“. 

On page 12, lines 18 and 24, strike out 
“1973” each time it appears, and insert in 
lieu thereof 1972“. 

On page 13, line 17, strike out “1973” and 
insert in lieu thereof 1972“. 


Mr. AIKEN. The amendment simply 
would reduce the extension of the 1965 
act from 4 years to 3 years. That is all it 
is intended to do. It changes the numeral 
“1973” to “1972.” So that it will expire 
just before the next presidential election, 
not after. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, while I would much prefer a 
4-year extension, I would gladly support 
the 3-year extension. This is undoubtedly 
more than we will get the House to agree 
to 


I commend the Senator from Vermont 
for offering this amendment. He has been 
a leader in agriculture for longer than I 
can remember—long before I began my 
service in the Senate. He has always 
taken a reasonable position and attitude 
toward agriculture, not only in his own 
State but also in the entire country. I 
coppens him for offering the amend- 
ment. 
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Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I thank the 
Senator from North Dakota, with whom 
I have worked on the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry, along with the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana, ever since we have 
been Members of the Senate together, 
and the Senator from Florida [Mr. Hot- 
LAND], who I note is listening expectantly 
or avidly. 

Mr. PASTORE. Attentively, 

Mr. AIKEN. That is the word I was 
trying to find. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr AIKEN. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND I am glad the Senator 
has realized that I do listen expectantly 
and attentively to everything he says. 

If I may be allowed to say so, I was 
present when the question was asked 
by the Senator from Vermont of the 
Secretary of Agriculture, and I recall 
perfectly well that the question was one 
of great approval of the Extension Serv- 
ice and not of disapproval. I am rather 
shocked, as is the Senator from Vermont, 
that the question was turned around in 
the report so as to indicate his disap- 
proval of the Extension Service, as it 
apparently does in the record. 

The Senator from Vermont is one of 
the great friends of the Extension Serv- 
ice, and is properly recognized as such; 
and if he had said anything along the 
line that is quoted in the record, the 
Senator from Florida would have been 
shocked beyond expression and would 
certainly have remembered it. To the 
contrary, the Senator from Florida re- 
members that the attitude and expres- 
sion and question of the Senator from 
Vermont was most friendly to the Ex- 
tension Service. 

Mr, AIKEN. Mr. President, it is very 
good to have a favorable witness, as the 
Senator from Florida has proven to be. 

My purpose in asking that question of 
the Secretary of Agriculture was to give 
him an opportunity to dispute those 
people in and out of Government who 
claim that the Extension Service has had 
its day and ought to be reduced or abol- 
ished altogether. 

I yield to the Senator from Kansas. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I ap- 
preciate very much the offering of the 
amendment by the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Vermont, which would place 
a 3-year limitation on the extension of 
the present agricultural program. 

I sincerely hope that no action will be 
taken in the Senate that will in any way 
endanger the extension of the program. 

The question as to time, whether it is 
4 years, 3 years, 2 years, or 1 year, no 
doubt will be brought up. I believe the 
distinguished Senator from Vermont has 
been very helpful in offering this 3-year 
amendment. 

Is the amendment for future consider- 
ation or is it now the pending business? 

Mr, AIKEN. The amendment has been 
made the pending business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment is pending. 

Mr. AIKEN. The amendment provides 
for a 3-year extension of the law as it 
relates to wheat, feed grains and other 
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farm commodities, rather than a 4-year 
extension, 

Mr. CARLSON. I support an extension 
of the program for all grains, and I shall 
give further consideration to the 3-year 
extension with the hope that nothing oc- 
curs to endanger the extension. 

Mr. AIKEN. I feel, with a new admin- 
istration, a new President and new Con- 
gress coming to Washington, this would 
be an opportunity for them to make rec- 
ommendations and express their opin- 
ions, and not have the legislation locked 
up before they get here. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield. 

Mr. PASTORE. The Senator from 
Rhode Island is one of those Senators 
who have been listening attentatively to 
the Senator from Vermont. I was very 
much intrigued by the political slant 
given with respect to the 4-year term 
that would have brought it beyond a new 
President. I would like to know why the 
3 years would not put us in the same 
position. As far as I know, and I have 
been reading the newspapers, every 
candidate for the Presidency has been 
talking about the farm situation. I think 
the new President, whether he be a Re- 
publican or a Democrat, should have the 
opportunity to place his position before 
the Congress with respect to what we are 
going to do about farm products, sub- 
sidies, and so forth, without being im- 
peded or blockaded with an extension 
which takes the program beyond 1972. 

I think the Senator’s proposal of a 
3-year extension would do as much harm 
to the new President that comes in as 
would be done with a 4-year extension, 

I do not see why 1 year would not be 
all right, because it would take us to 
1970. The present law takes us to De- 
cember 31, 1969, and an additional year 
to December 31, 1970. Even then, the new 
President would have to wait 2 years 
before he could do anything about it. I 
am wondering if there is a good and 
logical reason for it; and that is what 
I am asking the Senator. Why is it so 
importat to give this matter such a broad 
extension of 4 more years, when the 
term of the President is only 4 years? 

Mr. AIKEN. Does not the Senator 
think that Mr. HUMPHREY or Mr. McCar- 
THY should have the opportunity to make 
their recommendations to the incoming 
Congress, which may or may not be of 
the same opinion; or that Rockefeller or 
Nixon may have recommendations? 

Mr. PASTORE. That is correct; but 
the point is, as I understand the amend- 
ment, if it passes, they would have no 
jurisdiction until 1972. 

Mr. AIKEN. If a 4-year term is 
approved. 

Mr. PASTORE. No if a 3-year exten- 
sion is approved? 

Mr, AIKEN. No. It would be up for 
approval during the next administration. 

Mr. PASTORE. No. Of course not. As I 
understand it, the present program, if 
we do nothing at all, expires December 
31, 1969. That means the new President 
will have to wait 1 year, anyway. By 
making the extension 3 years, the Sena- 
tor would take it 3 years beyond Decem- 
ber 31, 1969. 
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I do not see how a new President will 
have a chance to look at this program 
or do anything about it. That is what 
disturbs me, because I think the farm 
problem is one of the big problems in the 
country today. The farmers have to be 
helped and the consumers considered. I 
do not think we should handcuff the 
President. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me for a comment? 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield to the Senator from 
Iowa. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, in re- 
sponse to the comments by the Senator 
from Rhode Island, I would like to point 
out that I have pending at the desk a 
substitute for the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN] 
which would extend the program for 1 
year. My reasons are largely those which 
the Senator from Rhode Island so ably 
stated. 

This would carry the program 
through December 31, 1970, and it would 
give the new administration and Con- 
gress more than ample time to legislate if 
legislation were deemed prudent. 

So at an appropriate time I propose 
to call up my substitute. I have discussed 
the matter with the Senator from Ver- 
mont and he knows I am planning to fol- 
low that course. I thought the Senator 
from Rhode Island should know I plan 
to take that action so he will have an 
opportunity to vote on that point. 

Mr. AIKEN. I should oppose the 
amendment of the Senator from Iowa 
which would extend the provisions for 
only 1 year. At this point, I think 2 years 
should be the minimum, 3 years would be 
preferable, and 4 years would be too 
much. 

As everyone here knows, we usually 
enact permanent farm legislation every 
year, anyway. We are always getting 
proposals to undo what we have done 
and to do something differently. I say the 
act of 1965 has not increased real farm 
income, although the result has not been 
wholly the fault of this legislation. How- 
ever, the fact is that where farmers 
were getting 80 percent of parity for 
their crops in 1965, they are now getting 
only 73 percent for this year, and that 
includes the first 6 months of this year. 

Mr. PEARSON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield. 

Mr. PEARSON. The Senator from 
Rhode Island indicated that with a 3- 
year extension, the incoming adminis- 
tration or President would be—I think 
he used the term locked in.” Actually, 
he is correct in this, is he not? Even 
though a new Congress could come back 
and amend laws, and pass new laws, if 
we go under this new extension for 3 
years and set the pattern and give notice 
to the farmers and permit them to do ad- 
vance planning, we are pretty well laying 
it down pretty certain that we are going 
to have a 3-year extension. Is that not 
the practical effect of these extensions? 

Mr. AIKEN. Will the Senator repeat 
his question please? 

Mr. PEARSON. Even though the Con- 
gress can come back with a new ad- 
ministration and repeal any law or put 
in another law, whether it be a 2-year 
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or a 3-year extension, it still serves 
notice on the farmers that they can do 
the planning for 2 or 3 years. 

Mr. AIKEN. It would do that, and, of 
course, an incoming President, while he 
might not be able to get the legislation 
he recommends himself, always has the 
power to veto any act of Congress which 
would rescind legislation on the books. So 
there is some political involvement. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield on that point? 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield. 

Mr. PASTORE. We keep talking about 
the President, and that is very impor- 
tant. Let us talk about Congress. A 3- 
year extension would put it beyond the 
next House of Representatives. I think 
that is a deplorable situation. In other 
words, the next House of Representatives, 
which is comprised of the direct repre- 
sentatives of the people, and which comes 
in for a term of 2 years, would be pre- 
cluded from touching this program, un- 
less they wanted to amend it, which, of 
course, is more dangerous because then 
you throw off this assurance given farm- 
ers, and the farmers are placed in a more 
uncertain situation. A 3-year extension 
puts it beyond the reach of the next 
House of Representatives. I think that is 
going too far. We should at least use 2 
years and not have any wrangle, and 
rather than making it 4 years, 3 years, or 
1 year, let us get together on a 2-year 
extension, and not have too much talk 
about it and do it. 

Mr. AIKEN. I think the Senate should 
agree to 3 years because we have to go 
to conference with the House of Repre- 
sentatives. Has the Senator ever been to 
a conference with the Agriculture Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives? 
If the Senator has not done so, he has 
missed a real experience. 

Mr. PASTORE. I know of other con- 
ferences where the situation was the 
same. 

Mr. AIKEN. There is no committee 
like the Agriculture Committee of the 
House to go into conference with. 

Mr. PASTORE. In the House of Rep- 
resentatives they have the Subcommittee 
on Foreign Aid Appropriations, The Sen- 
ator has not heard anything yet. 

Mr. AIKEN. I have nothing more to 
Say. 

Mr. PEARSON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for an observation? 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield. 

Mr, PEARSON. I take note that the 
Senator from Iowa says he has a sub- 
stitute amendment of 1 year. The amend- 
ment of the Senator from Vermont is for 
3 years. I therefore think it is proper to 
indicate at this time that I have con- 
sulted with my senior colleague and I 
have an amendment for 2 years. Thus, 
we will get a shot at this thing all the 
way down the line before we get through 
this afternoon. 

Mr. AIKEN. Let me say to the Senator 
from Rhode Island that authority for 
this program does expire on December 
31, 1969, so I accept his correction. That 
was an inadvertence on my part. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I offer 
my substitute amendment and ask that 
it be printed in the Recorp but that read- 
ing thereof be dispensed with. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the amendment will be 
printed in the Recorp, without being 
read. 

The text of the amendment is as fol- 
lows: 

On page 1, line 9, delete “1973” and insert 
in lieu thereof “1970”. 

On page 4, lines 5 and 19, delete “1973” 
and insert in lieu thereof 1970. 

On page 5, lines 7, 10, 14, and 22 delete 
“1973” and insert in lieu thereof 1970“. 

On page 6, lines 21 and 23, delete “1973” 
and insert in lieu thereof 1970. 

On page 7, line 18, delete 1973“ and insert 
in lieu thereof 1970“. 

On page 8, lines 10, 16 and 22, delete 
1973“ and insert in lieu thereof “1970”, 

On page 9, lines 2, 6, 10, and 13, delete 
“1973” and insert in lieu thereof 1970. 

On page 10, lines 7 and 8, delete the clause 
“years for the 1970 through 1973 wheat 
crops” and insert in Heu thereof the clause 
“year for the 1970 crop”. 

On page 11, lines 5, 12, and 18, delete 
“1973” and insert in lieu thereof “1970”. 

On page 11, lines 17 and 18, delete “1972” 
and insert in lieu thereof 1969“. 

On page 12, lines 18 and 24, delete “1973” 
and insert in lieu thereof 1970“. 

On page 13, line 17, delete “1973” and in- 
sert in lieu thereof “1970”. 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, as I have 
stated, my amendment calls for a 1-year 
extension which would extend the pro- 
gram through December 31, 1970. I point 
out that even with that extension, it will 
fairly well inhibit the next Congress from 
acting. Certainly, whatever the next Con- 
gress does will not be effective until fol- 
lowing the next Congress. My problem 
with the 2-year extension is that they 
would extend the programs through De- 
cember 31, 1971, which not only would 
block the next Congress, as the Senator 
from Rhode Island has already pointed 
out, but would also block the following 
Congress for 1 year. 

A 3-year extension of the program 
through December 31, 1972, which would 
be the end of the next two Congresses, 
and the pending 4-year proposal which 
is contained in the bill and which I might 
point out was voted out by a narrow 
margin, would scrap the next two Con- 
gresses and the first year of the third 
Congress to come. 

As. I detect the argument for an ex- 
tension beyond December 31, 1969— 
which in my opinion would still be ade- 
quate—it is that the farmers need more 
time for planting. 

It is possible that the wheat farmers 
do need more time for planting. Some of 
the equipment of farmers in other types 
of commodities is very expensive; but I 
suggest that the need for planting beyond 
December 31, 1970, is not present. Cer- 
tainly the need for planting into 1971, 
1972, and 1973 is even less pertinent. 

There is another argument which has 
been brought to my attention, that there 
are some farmers who are genuinely con- 
cerned that if there is no extension what- 
soever of present farm programs, there 
will be no follow-on farm program when 
the present one expires on December 31, 
1969. My consistent answer to these peo- 
ple has been that I know of no Member 
of the Senate who does not support a 
follow-on farm program. If there are any, 
I have not heard from them. 
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In my judgment, this is scare talk 
which has no substance. There may 
be some argument about one kind of 
follow-on farm program, just as there 
are always arguments about some kind 
of farm program that we will legislate. 
That is understandable. But when we 
get down to the point of deciding whether 
it will be a follow-on farm program, the 
Senate will see to it that there is one, 
and so will the House of Representatives. 

Thus, I think that that argument does 
not stand up in the face of the realities 
of the political climate of House and 
Senate. There will be a follow-on farm 
program, 

As to the kind of follow-on farm pro- 
gram we would have, I do not believe 
that we are in a position at this time to 
make a sound determination. We are 
already protected until December 31, 
1969, with the 1-year extension, and that 
will give us another year. 

Mr. President, there are all kinds of 
studies being made of alternative kinds 
of farm programs, how the present pro- 
gram can be improved, and whether a 
different farm program can be substi- 
tuted for it. 

Iowa State University has the best 
facilities to provide an objective analysis 
of the various farm proposals of any 
place in the United States. I emphasize 
“objective,” because they have a com- 
puter program and an extensive research 
division which is presently engaged in 
reviewing, computerizing, and analyzing 
about 15 different types of farm pro- 
grams ranging all the way from a non- 
voluntary program with variations to a 
voluntary program with variations. 

Iowa State University made a study of 
about 15 different farm programs 3 years 
ago and it was the best study I think 
anyone has ever seen. They are now 
updating that study to take into account 
what has actually occurred under the 
present farm program, laying out their 
assumptions and pointing out the results 
in terms of cost to the taxpayers, in terms 
of quantities of carryover stocks, and in 
terms of net income to the farmers. 

These are all critical items in evaluat- 
ing new farm programs. We are not go- 
ing to have the benefit of this extensive 
research until near the end of this sum- 
mer. I said that I feel I would be legis- 
lating in the dark unless I could wait 
until the results of this study were made 
available, and then I might agree with 
the results and I might not; but I would 
be in a far better position to evaluate 
the present programs and alternative 
types of programs than I could possibly 
be now. 

There is no one in the Senate who 
wants to see net farm income improved 
more than the Senator from Iowa. I 
would guess that most of my colleagues 
in the Senate, even though they may not 
come from a rural area, even though 
they may have a limited number of 
farmers in their particular State, are 
well aware of the fact that the agri- 
business is a giant in the United States 
and gets into every city and town in the 
United States, from New York to the 
smallest hamlet. Thus, even though some 
of my colleagues are from large metro- 
politan areas, they well know the im- 
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portance of the agribusiness industry 
and the value of a good net income for 
our farmers. 

I would think they would want to have 
the benefit of this Iowa State Univer- 
sity study, too, before they go legislat- 
ing, certainly beyond December 31, 1970. 

Accordingly, Mr. President, that is the 
reason for my substitute amendment, to 
extend the program for 1 year beyond 
December 31, 1969. 

I repeat, in my judgment, allowing the 
present program to continue through 
December 31, 1969, would still give Con- 
gress ample time to legislate prudently 
and wisely early next year. With the 
view of reaching a compromise, my 1- 
year extension beyond that time has 
been offered. I might add further, if my 
reading of the other body is correct, that 
the House is definitely not going to go 
for more than a 1-year extension. If we 
send over to the House a program which 
will. go beyond one year, we will run the 
risk that there will be no extension 
whatsoever. 

If we use the l-year approach, we 
may well avoid a conference altogether. 

I think, in the interest of expediting 
this legislation, in the interest of a com- 
promise, in the interest of assuring the 
farmers that a follow-on farm program 
will be prudently legislated, a 1-year ex- 
tension is the method of approach we 
should take, 

Mr, PEARSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MILLER. I yield. 

Mr. PEARSON. I understood, from the 
very able comments and remarks of the 
Senator from Iowa in support of his 
amendment, that if this amendment 
providing for an extension were not 
adopted, there would be no farm program 
or follow-on program. Perhaps I mis- 
understood him. Actually, we would re- 
vert to the old farm act, which would 
require a referendum in August of 1970. 
Is that not correct? 

Mr. MILLER. May I say to my col- 
league that when I was talking about 
assurance that the farmers will have a 
follow-on program, I was talking about 
assurance that a follow-on program 
will be legislated, and not a reversion to 
what is, one might say, a sort of last- 
gasp effort. 

Mr. PEARSON. My point is that there 
is a farm program underneath this par- 
ticular bill that we seek to extend here. 

Mr. MILLER. The Senator is correct. 
I appreciate his bringing that fact out. 
However, that program is not very satis- 
factory in the minds of most farmers I 
have talked with. Some agree with it, 
but I would say most of them do not. 

Mr. PEARSON. If the Senator will 
yield further, I would say this program 
is not very satisfactory to a great many 
farmers I have talked with, and I am 
sure to those that the Senator from Iowa 
has talked with, also. 

Mr. MILLER. The Senator is right on 
the target with that statement. That is 
why I think we can give assurance to 
any farmer that if he will have a 1-year 
extension at the most, the farmers can 
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be assured of a better follow-on program 
than they have now. If we cannot legis- 
late a follow-on program which will give 
the farmers a better share of the Nation’s 
economy than they have been receiving 
under the present program, then there 
is something wrong with us. That is an- 
other reason why the farm program we 
now have should not be extended beyond 
December 31, 1969, and at most, for 
another year beyond that. 

Mr. CARLSON, Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MILLER. I yield. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I share 
the concern of other Members of the 
Senate with regard to the extension of 
the program. As we have all heard 
already, we have had a 4-year extension 
and a 3-year extension proposed. My 
colleague from Kansas is suggesting a 2- 
year extension. It was mentioned before 
that the House committee has reported 
a 1-year extension. My sincere hope is 
that we do not get so involved that we 
do not get any extension. I think it would 
be most tragic if we did that. 

The distinguished Senator from Iowa 
mentioned that we might well wait on a 
study from Iowa University. If I remem- 
ber correctly, the university has made 
previous studies, which I have read, in 
regard to the improvement of agri- 
culture. They are good studies and worth- 
while projects, but we have not always 
followed them in the past. I am not sure 
we will in the future. Therefore, we could 
not rely on them. 

I sincerely hope, as I stated earlier, 
that we do not get so involved in these 
various dates that we do not extend this 
program, Therefore, I think my colleague 
from Kansas has made a good suggestion 
in proposing that it be 2 years. At the 
present time, I am going to support him, 
with the hope that we can get that, but 
I am certainly going to vote for some ex- 
tension of this farm program before we 
get through. 

Mr. MILLER, I appreciate the com- 
ments from my able friend from Kansas. 
First of all, I want to reiterate that the 
benefits from the Iowa University study 
on 15 alternative farm programs cer- 
tainly would not bind any Member of the 
Senate, including the Senator from Iowa, 
to swallow them without evaluation. 
After evaluation, the Senator from Iowa 
might not agree with any of them. But I 
think our colleagues ought to have the 
benefit of that study. It is the best they 
will be able to get anywhere in the world. 
On something as deeply important as the 
agribusiness, it seems to me prudence 
would dictate that we take the benefits 
of such study before we go too far in the 
extension of a farm program, especially 
one under which farmers have not re- 
ceived anywhere near a fair share of the 
Nation’s economy. 

As far as concerns the thought of the 
Senator from Kansas about not getting 
too involved in extensions, this is another 
point the Senator from Iowa wishes to 
make: We know the House is strong on 
a 1-year extension. If it is, let us legislate 
a 1-year extension, and have done with 
it, instead of running the risk of having 
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a conference squabble which may result 
in no bill. I think prudence dictates a 1- 
year extension if we really want to ex- 
pedite this matter, and have a program 
which will give the next Congress an op- 
portunity to study it and act on it. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MILLER. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE To what year will a 
l-year extension bring the operation of 
the act? To December 31, 1970? 

Mr. MILLER. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. That is, it will operate 
until December 31, 1969, under the pres- 
ent law, and a l-year extension would 
the act? To December 31, 1970? 

Mr. MILLER. The Senator is correct. 
I recognize that if a 1-year extension 
is adopted, the Congress coming in Jan- 
uary next year is not going to be able 
to legislate a farm program which will 
become effective during its tenure. It will 
not become effective until January 1, 
1971, with the second new Congress. I 
personally think that is unfortunate, but, 
at the same time, it will give some farm- 
ers the planning opportunity which they 
say they need, and it will give the new 
Congress more than ample time to legis- 
late prudently on a follow-on program. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MILLER. I yield. 

Mr, YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, I would be happy to go along 
with a 1-year extension if there were any 
assurance at all that we could get a bet- 
ter program next year; but of all the 
witnesses who appeared before the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry in 
opposition to a 4-year extension, not 
one of them wanted higher price sup- 
ports; they wanted no price supports 
at all. That was the view of most of 
those who wanted no more than a 1-year 
extension. 

Mr. MILLER. May I say that the Sena- 
tor from North Dakota knows the Agri- 
culture Committee far better than does 
the Senator from Iowa. I know the Sena- 
tor from North Dakota is just as con- 
cerned about an adequate net income 
for farmers as any Member of the Sen- 
ate possibly could be. For this he has 
my utmost respect. I would merely say 
to him that we have many witnesses 
come before our committee. They are 
entitled to come there and to be heard. 
Some of them can benefit the committee 
very much. But when we get down to 
deciding what we are going to do, we 
make up our minds, based upon our own 
best. thinking on a program. It may 
agree or it may differ with some of the 
testimony we have received. 

Whether high price supports are the 
key to an adequate net income for farm- 
ers is a subject that is open to consid- 
erable controversy, but I want to point 
out to the Senator from North Dakota 
that when witnesses come before our 
committee, every member of our com- 
mittee receives the testimony politely. 
At the same time, when we make up our 
minds, we do so on the basis of our own 
best judgment, based very often on the 
excellent work of a very capable staff of 
the Agriculture Committee. 
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So I do not think we need to worry 
about what witnesses have been saying 
before our committee, though I think 
it is quite proper that they be there. We 
know we have derived considerable bene- 
fit from them. We do not agree with some 
witnesses. At the same time, they keep 
us on our toes. I do not always agree 
with the Secretary of Agriculture when 
he testifies, but at the same time I bene- 
fit from some of his testimony, too. So 
I think the answer is that, regardless of 
what the witnesses have been saying be- 
fore our committee, we are quite capable 
and ready, willing, and able to legislate 
on a farm program. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I ask for 
the yeas and nays on my amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. MILLER. I ask for the yeas and 
nays on my substitute. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I re- 
gret that members of the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry are offering 
amendments, one to extend the present 
law for 1 year, and another for 3 years. 

In the early part of this session, I felt 
that we should hold hearings early in the 
year in order to be able to formulate a bill 
for the next year, which would have 
been 1969. I presented my thoughts to 
the committee, and there was no opposi- 
tion. All felt at the time that it might 
be best to consider extension of the farm 
bill next year, instead of this year. 

We held the hearing to which I have 
alluded, and during the hearing, there 
was abundant testimony that we should 
extend the bill this year instead of next 
year. I received letters from all over the 
country, from farmers, and farm orga- 
nizations, that we should take action this 
year instead of next year. 

After we held the first hearings, which 
were preliminary hearings, I submitted 
to the committee the proposal as to 
whether or not we should consider the 
bill this year or next year. At that time 
all but, I think, two or three members 
of the committee agreed that we should 
attempt to extend the bill this year. Sub- 
sequently additional hearings were held. 

Mr. President, I am depending on the 
testimony that I heard. I was there every 
minute of every hour that the testimony 
was being presented to the committee. A 
vast majority of the witnesses were for 
a permanent bill, instead of merely an 
extension of 4 years as incorporated in 
S. 3590. 

I am somewhat disappointed that the 
members of the committee did not raise 
the question of the time limitations be- 
fore the committee when the bill ex- 
tending the act was considered, instead 
of raising it here on the floor. Of course, 
I realize they have that right, because 
all of them reserved their right to do 
what they pleased after voting out the 
bill. But, Mr. President, now that we 
have gone so far—we have held hearings 
and as I say, every farm organization 
that I know of except the Farm Bureau 
was for a 4-year extension or a perma- 
nent extension—it is my belief that we 
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should have a 4-year extension, and I 
hope that the Senate will sustain the 
committee on that point. I really and 
truly did not expect any floor amend- 
ment on the time limit, but the matter 
is before us, and I hope that the sub- 
stitute as well as the original amend- 
ment of the Senator from Vermont [Mr, 
AIKEN] will be defeated, so that we can 
have a 4-year extension of the present 
law. 

Mr. BURDICK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. BURDICK. I associate myself 
with the remarks of the chairman. I cer- 
tainly hope the two proposed amend- 
ments will be rejected. If the farmers are 
to be able to do any long-term planning, 
a 4-year extension is the minimum. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I do 
not know what will happen when we 
send the bill to our friends at the other 
end of the Capitol. They are insisting on 
a 1-year bill. My fear is that in order 
to obtain a bill, we may have to decrease 
the 4-year provision. I shall fight as 
strongly as I can to keep it at 4 years; 
but if we now start whittling down the 
length of time, seeking to make it 3 
years or less, it strikes me that we will 
be harming our chances in conference; 
and personally I would rather have no 
bill at all than make it for 1 year. 

It is my belief that if the Senate does 
sustain the committee on a 4-year ex- 
tension, we might be able to get by the 
conference with a bill that will be effec- 
tive. I am not telling the Senate that 
the House of Representatives will agree 
to a 4-year bill, but we would be in a 
better bargaining position by leaving the 
bill at 4 years than by making it three 
or making it one. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I merely 
wish to make one point. Our able chair- 
man has well stated the way this mat- 
ter developed. He has been very fair 
with us. He knows that I was one of the 
members of a minority of the commit- 
tee, of which he himself was also a 
member, who originally thought that it 
would be better to legislate on this mat- 
ter next year; but, being the able chair- 
man that he is, he went along with the 
will of the majority of the committee. 

I wish to make this point very clear: 
When we talk about a follow-on pro- 
gram that would be an improvement 
over what we have now, I do not think 
anyone is talking about coming in here 
after a 1-year extension and attempting 
to legislate a follow-on program to start 
January 1, 1971, which would only last 
for 1 or 2 years. I think prudence indi- 
cates that a new and improved farm 
program ought to be legislated for 4 or 
5 years. 

The trouble is, we now have a pro- 
gram under which farmers have, in 
many cases, come to disaster. Parity 
prices are bad. Even adjusted parity, 
taking into account the payments farm- 
ers receive from the Federal Govern- 
ment, is horrible. Why compound that 
problem by saddling them with a pro- 
gram for 2 or 3 or 4 years beyond De- 
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cember 31, 1969? I do not think that 
would be fair to them. 

Moreover, we are not being fair to 
ourselves. If the Senate is, as it is sup- 
posed to be, a great deliberative body, 
one would think we would want to wait 
until next year, evaluate all of the sta- 
tistics and studies that will by then have 
been made available to us, including a 
very important one that will not come 
out until the end of this summer, and 
legislate a program under which farm- 
ers will, in fact, receive a fair share of 
the national net income. 

I do not think we should be thinking 
about a l-year or a 2-year new farm 
program, I think a new one ought to be 
for 4 or 5 years. But I think farmers 
will have ample opportunity to plan if 
they have a 1-year extension of the 
present program, followed by an im- 
proved program that we can legislate 
next year. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Wyoming seek recogni- 
tion? 

Mr. HANSEN. Yes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator may proceed. 

Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, I have 
been very much interested in the com- 
ments that have been made today on 
the farm bill. I respect the good judg- 
ment and experience of the distinguished 
Senator from Louisiana. I simply wish 
to make a few observations. 

First, I agree completely with the 
distinguished junior Senator.from Iowa 
that with farm parity down as low as 
it is now, I cannot see that we are plac- 
ing the farmers and ranchers of this 
country in too much jeopardy if we ex- 
tend for a shorter period of time a pro- 
gram that has been such a dismal fail- 
ure. 

I am aware of the fact that farm 
parity now is about 73 percent without 
the extra increment that would go to it 
with the payment program. If we add 
those together, it is about 79 percent. 

I am aware of the fact that about 1 
out of every 4 farmers who were en- 
gaged in the business of farming or 
ranching in 1960 has now left the busi- 
ness during that period of time. 

I am aware of the fact that livestock 
prices today are lagging far behind the 
corresponding increases in the costs of 
raising livestock. 

With these facts facing us, and be- 
cause we are approaching another na- 
tional election, I hope that the amend- 
ment proposed by the distinguished 
junior Senator from Iowa prevails, be- 
cause in my mind, all we are saying is 
that we are willing to wait to hear from 
the people and the farmers and the 
ranchers. I doubt very much that they 
will approve of an extension of a law 
which has been so damaging to them. 

I am aware that most of the farm 
organizations, except the Farm Bureau, 
have testified in support of an extension 
of the program. However, I remind the 
distinguished Members of the Senate 
that the Farm Bureau does speak with 
a great deal of authority. It is the larg- 
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est single farm organization in the coun- 
try, and it does speak for a lot of farm- 
ers. I think that the logic of its observa- 
tions should be considered and heeded. 

I will support the amendment of the 
distinguished Senator from Iowa, be- 
cause I think the farmers and the ranch- 
ers of this country deserve to be listened 
to at this time, in this year of a national 
election and on the basis of those re- 
turns and on the basis of the kind of 
farm representation that will then be re- 
flected by the membership of the Senate 
and of the House of Representatives, 
they should be given an opportunity to 
be heard. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield so that I may make a 
correction? 

Mr. HANSEN, I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. The Farm Bureau opposed 
the 1-year extension. 

Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, I appre- 
ciate the correction. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Vermont. I am 
aware of that. 

I would like to associate myself with 
the position of the Farm Bureau. I do 
not think the present farm program 
should be extended at all. But I appre- 
ciate the arguments that have been 
made here and the sincere beliefs of a 
great many people that a little bit more 
time will be necessary in order to make 
the adjustment. 

With that in mind, I support the 
1-year extension. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, the farm 
programs being administered by the 
Johnson administration under the Food 
and Agriculture Act of 1965 are intricate 
and complex. They have been operated 
now for almost 3 years, and both good 
and bad features have become apparent. 
On balance, however, it is my considered 
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Under this administration the parity 
ratio today stands at 73. This is an 
alarming low compared to the average 
parity ratio of 84.5 during the Eisen- 
hower administration. Even in 1934, in 
the midst of the Dust Bowl days, the 
parity ratio was two points higher 
at 75. 

During the last decade, the number of 
farms fell about one and a quarter 
million, 

During the same 10 years, 6 million 
men, women and children left their farm 
homes in rural America to depart for 
an uncertain future in the already over- 
crowded and sprawling cities. 

Realized net farm income was little 
better in 1967 than it was in 1965. The 
farmers of our Nation were receiving a 
total realized net income in 1965 of $14.2 
billion, and in 1967 were still receiving 
only $14.5 billion. If this is progress, dur- 
ing a period of skyrocketing inflation and 
escalating production costs, then I fear 
for the future of our Nation’s farmer. 

Farm debt in our Nation has more 
than doubled under Secretary of Agri- 
culture Freeman. From 1961 to 1968, 
farm debt increased from $24.773 billion 
to $48.981 billion. This has been true in 
my own State of Nebraska. In Nebraska, 
farm debt has gone from $705 million to 
$1.5 billion. 

Agricultural exports for the full year of 
1967 were little better than for 1964. 
These exports were vital to our economy, 
but yet are stagnating under Secretary 
Freeman. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that documentation of this sorry 
record be placed in the Record at the 
conclusion of my remarks. 

Farm programs are too vital to our 
economy and to our Nation to be han- 
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scape, and as a Senator from Nebraska, 
I find it my duty to resist this attempt to 
impose further austerity in the midst of 
plenty, and stagnation in the midst of 
growth. 

A presidential election approaches 
this November, in which the people of 
our Nation will express their voice and 
their will on national issues. This voice 
will include a firm protest of the Ameri- 
can farmer on the decline and fall of 
rural America during these 8 years of 
Democratic administration. The Con- 
gress should not now commit the far- 
mers or the Nation to 4 more years of 
the same programs without hearing that 
voice of the people. The Congress should 
now wait to consider the farm programs 
of the next President and to have the 
help of a new Secretary of Agriculture. 
There should be reserved for President 
Johnson’s successor a maximum of op- 
tion on this important subject. 

If a short-term extension of these 
existing programs, however, is necessary 
in order to permit the legislative pro- 
gram of the new President to be con- 
sidered and to give the farmers some 
leadtime to plan their 1970 crops, this 
Congress can certainly provide a 1-year 
extension. I do not oppose that. In fact, 
I would support such a 1-year extension. 
It would be especially helpful in the case 
of wheat. A longer extension, however, 
will not receive my concurrence. 

I ask unanimous consent that there 
be printed in the Record at this point, 
statistical tables bearing on some of the 
aspects of farms and farm populations 
in the United States. 

There being no objection, the tables 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 


NUMBER OF FARMS AND FARM POPULATION IN THE 


opinion that the shortcomings outweigh dled summarily. Another 4-year exten- UNITED STATES 
the advantages. This has been my opin- sion of the same programs which have {In thousands} 
ion for some time. failed the farmers for 8 years would just 
I predicted in 1965 that for any pros- repeat the mistakes of the past, and con- Year Number of Kore 
pect of improvement a different ap- tinue to worsen the farmer’s economic farms Population 
proach was required. I repeat the prog- position. 
nosis today. The reason is simple. The I cannot in good conscience so neglect Har e 72 455 — — 
facts are evident, The administration and further abuse the American farmer. id 0 
farm programs are not working and have Farming and ranching is a dominant `, Pretimina 
not worked for the past 8 years. feature of the Nebraska economic land- includes Alaska and Hawaii. 
SPECIFIED PRICE, INCOME, MARKETING, AND RELATED INFORMATION, ANNUALLY, 1955-67 
Consumer expenditure Owners’ Farmers’ 
Realized Farm for food as percent of equities Percent Number share of 
Year gross farm production Realized net income Parity ratio disposable income in farm return on of milk consumers’ 
income expenses — assets, invest- cows! food dollar 
(billions) (billions) Total Per farm Actual! Adjusted? Total Farm Jan. 1 ments (thousands) (cents) 
(billions) values (billions) 
T $33.1 $21.9 $11.2 $2, 417 84 85 21.1 6.8 $147.5 7.6 21, 068 4) 
CCC 34.3 22.4 11.9 636 83 84 20.6 6.5 150. 8 7.9 20,519 40 
1957. 34.0 23.3 10.7 2,449 82 85 20,7 6.6 158.5 6.7 833 40 
1958__ 37.9 25.2 12.7 „994 85 88 20.9 6.7 165. 4 27 18, 737 40 
1959__ 37.5 26.1 11.4 2,773 81 82 20.3 6.2 178.8 6.3 900 38 
1980 37.9 26. 2 11.7 2, 956 80 81 20.0 6.2 178.6 6.5 17,519 39 
1581 39.6 27.0 12.6 3, 299 79 83 19.8 6.0 177.7 7.1 17, 247 38 
1962.. 41.1 28.5 12.5 3, 401 80 83 19.3 5,8 183.7 6.8 16, 870 3 
1963__ 42.1 29.6 12.5 3, 497 78 81 18.9 5.6 €188.9 6.6 16,279 37 
1964__ 42.3 29.4 12.9 3,716 76 80 18.3 5.4 6195.1 6.6 5, 702 37 
1965__ 44.9 30.7 14.2 4.210 77 82 18.2 5.4 6201.0 7.1 14, 998 39 
1966 (preliminary). 49.5 33.2 16.3 5, 024 80 86 18.1 5.5 0214.1 7.6 14.124 40 
1966 Seve. fake 49.7 33.3 16.4 5, 049 80 . 214.3 7.7 5 
1967 (preliminary). 48.9 34.4 14.5 4,573 74 79 17.7 5.1 223.8 6.5 534 38 
Index . received by farmers divided by parity index. ‘Number of milk cows on farms, June of each year. 
3 Parity adjusted for Government payments to farmers. Revised. 


‘Farm value of civilian expenditures for U.S. farm foods. 


percent that realized net income is of Proprietors’ equity of farmers. 


Source: Economic Research Service, USDA, Feb. 27, 1967. 
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Agricultural exports by calendar year 1954-67 
[In billions] 


Source: Economic Research Service, USDA, 
Feb. 27, 1968. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the Miller amend- 
ment as a substitute for the Aiken 
amendment. On this question the yeas 
and nays have been ordered and the 
clerk will call the roll. 

The bill clerk called the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Hawaii 
(Mr. Inovye], the Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. WILLIAMS], the Senator from 
Alaska [Mr. GRUENING], and the Sena- 
tor from Ohio [Mr. Younc] are absent on 
official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Alaska [Mr. BARTLETT], the Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. Bay], the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT], the Senator 
from Arizona [Mr. Haypven], the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY], the 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. Lone], the 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Lone], the 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Mc- 
CARTHY], and the Senator from Wyo- 
— [Mr. McGee] are necessarily ab- 
sent. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Alaska [Mr. 
GrueEnine], the Senator from Missouri 
(Mr. Lone], and the Senator from Loui- 
siana [Mr. Lonc] would each vote “nay.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. BENNETT], the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. Dominick], 
the Senator from Michigan [Mr. GRIF- 
FIN], the Senator from New York [Mr. 
Javits], the Senator from California 
(Mr. Murry], the Senator from Tllinois 
(Mr. Percy], and the Senator from Ver- 
mont [Mr. Provury] are necessarily 
absent. 

The Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
Baxer] is detained on official business. 

If present and voting the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. BAKER], the Senator from 
California [Mr. Murpuy], and the Sen- 
ator from Illinois [Mr. Percy] would each 
vote “yea.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Utah 
(Mr. BENNETT] is paired with the Senator 
from New York [Mr. Javrrs]. If present 
and voting, the Senator from Utah would 
vote “yea,” and the Senator from New 
York would “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Colo- 
rado [Mr. Dominick] is paired with the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. Proury]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Colorado would vote yea,“ and the Sen- 
ator from Vermont would vote nay.“ 
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The result was announced—yeas 33, 
nays 45, as follows: 


[No. 224 Leg.] 
YEAS—33 
Fannin Morton 
Fong Mundt 
Hansen Pastore 
Hartke Pell 
Hickenlooper Ribicoff 
Holland Scott 
Hruska Smathers 
Jordan, Idaho Spong 
uusche Tower 
McIntyre Tydings 
Miller Williams, Del. 
NAYS—45 
Hatfield Moss 
Hill Muskie 
Hollings Nelson 
Burdick Jackson Pearson 
Cannon Jordan, N.C Proxmire 
Carlson Kuchel Randolph 
Church Magnuson Russell 
Cooper Mansfield Smith 
Dodd McClellan Sparkman 
Eastland McGovern Stennis 
Ellender Metcalf Symington 
Ervin Mondale 
Gore Monroney Thurmond 
Harris Montoya Yarborough 
Hart Morse Young, N. Dak. 
NOT VOTING—21 
Baker Gruening McCarthy 
Bartlett Hayden McGee 
Bayh e Murphy 
Bennett Javits Percy 
Pulbright Long, Mo. Wilts N.J 
t ng, ams, 0 
Griffin ng, La. Young, Ohio 
So Mr. MILLER’s amendment was re- 
jected. 


Mr. PEARSON. Mr. President, I call 
up my amendment in the nature of a 
substitute for the Aiken amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Hart 
in the chair). The amendment will be 
stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk proceed- 
ed to read the amendment in the nature 
of a substitute. 

Mr. PEARSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further reading 
of the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered; and, without 
objection, the amendment will be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The amendment, in the nature of a 
substitute for the Aiken amendment, is 
as follows: 

On page 1, line 9, strike out 1973“ and 
insert in lieu thereof “1971”. 

On page 4, lines 5 and 19, strike out 
“1973” each time it appears, and insert in 
lieu thereof “1971”. 

On page 5, lines 7, 10, 14, and 22, strike 
but “1973” each time it appears, and insert 
in lieu thereof “1971”. 

On page 6, line 17, strike out “1974” and 
insert in lieu thereof “1972”. 

On page 6, lines 21 and 23, strike out 
“1973” each time it appears, and insert in 
lieu thereof “1971”. 

On page 7, line 18, strike out 1973“ and 
insert in lieu thereof “1971”. 

On page 8, lines 10, 16, and 22, strike out 
“1973” each time it appears, and insert in 
lieu thereof “1971”. 

On page 9, lines 2, 6, 10, and 13, strike out 
“1973” each time it appears, and insert in 
lieu thereof “1971”. 

On page 9, line 18, strike out “five calendar 
years” and insert in lieu thereof “three cal- 
endar years”. 

On page 10, line 4, strike out “beginning”. 

On page 10, lines 7 and 8, strike out “years 
for the 1970 through 1973 wheat crops” and 
insert in lieu thereof “year for the 1971 wheat 
crop”. 
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On page 11, Ines 5, 12, and 18, strike out 
“1973” each time it appears, and insert in 
lieu thereof “1971”. 

On page 11, lines 17 and 18, strike out 
“1972” each time it appears, and insert in 
lieu thereof 1969“. 

On page 12, lines 18 and 24, strike out 
“1973” each time it appears, and insert in 
lieu thereof “1971”. 

On page 13, line 17, strike out “1973” and 
insert in lieu thereof “1971”. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 
Mr. PEARSON. I yield. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be a time 
limitation of 20 minutes on the pending 
amendment, the time to be equally di- 
vided between the distinguished Senator 
from Kansas (Mr. Pearson] and the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the committee, 
the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. ELLEN- 
DER]. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, I should like to in- 
quire of the Senator as to the demands 
he has on time. 

Mr. PEARSON. Mr. President, let me 
say to the distinguished Senator from 
South Dakota that I intend to take ap- 
proximately 5 minutes, and I wish to 
yield to my distinguished senior col- 
league. Will 3 minutes be satisfactory to 
the Senator from South Dakota? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
change my request to a half hour on the 
pending amendment, 15 minutes to a 

e. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 

Mr. PEARSON. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ate has just voted on an amendment to 
extend the present farm program for 1 
year. My amendment would extend it for 
2 years rather than 4 years, as provided 
in the pending bill. 

Mr. President, I fully agree with the 
need to extend the present program 
beyond its scheduled expiration date of 
December 1969. Because the program has 
such a major impact on the individual 
farmer’s operations; he must—for plan- 
ning purposes—know what type of pro- 
gram will be in effect in the near future. 
If we allow the present program to ex- 
pire with the 1969 crop, I think we would 
be subjecting the farmers to a type of 
uncertainty which simply is not justified. 

This argument is offset-to some extent 
by the fact that if we allow the 1965 act 
to expire we would revert to the programs 
in effect prior to that date. Thus the ex- 
piration of the 1965 act would not mean 
that we would be faced with no farm pro- 
gram whatsoever. However, while I detect 
no universal enthusiasm in the present 
program, I certainly detect no wide- 
spread desire to return to the program 
in effect prior to the 1965 act, In the case 
of wheat for example, reversion to the 
old law would require the holding of a 
farmer referendum by August 1970 the 
outcome of which would not be predict- 
able, thus adding a new element of un- 
certainty for the farmer. 

However, Mr. President, while I fully 
concur with the necessity of extending 
the present program, I cannot accept the 
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argument that this must be a 4-year ex- 
tension. 

I would have no objection to a 4-year 
extension if it could be demonstrated 
that the present program is universally 
and enthusiastically supported by farm- 
ers, and if there were widespread agree- 
ment that the present program was 
actually accomplishing what we all de- 
sire for agriculture; namely, a stable, 
sound and prosperous farm economy. 

But no such universal support exists 
among farmers; and as most of my col- 
leagues are fully aware, the farm 
economy today is depressed and in 
trouble. 

I think we desperately need a new and 
searching debate over the future direc- 
tion of our farm policies. With a new 
administration coming into power next 
year, whether it be Republican or Dem- 
ocrat, we will have just such an oppor- 
tunity. But if we act now to extend the 
present program for another 4 years this 
opportunity may well be lost. 

If the present program is extended 4 
years, the first real opportunity to write 
@ new program may not occur until 1972, 
the last year of the new administration 
which the country will elect this fall. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I propose 
that we extend the provisions of the 
Food and Agriculture Act of 1965 for 2 
years. Such a 2-year extension will allow 
the new administration sufficient time to 
develop its own farm policy proposals 
and sufficient time for Congress to con- 
sider and debate those proposals and 
give certainty and planning time for our 
farmers. 

Mr, President, I ask for the yeas and 
nays on the amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

(At this point, Mr. Hart assumed the 
chair.) 

Mr. CARLSON: Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me for 2 minutes? 

Mr. PEARSON. I yield. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I wish 
to associate myself with the comments 
made by my distinguished colleague 
from Kansas. I support the amendment 
he has offered. 

We have just defeated a 1-year exten- 
sion of this farm program. As I stated 
earlier, I am so concerned that we are 
getting into a situation here with these 
various proposals for extensions of 1 year, 
2 years, 3 years, and 4 years, that we may 
finally wind up in the conference between 
the House of Representatives and the 
Senate in a situation where we might 
get no extension. 

I believe with the House committee 
action wherein a l-year extension has 
been approved they will be adamant. If 
the Senate agrees to a 2-year extension, 
and I hope it will, the conferees could 
go into the conference and hopefully 
get 2 years. That would be of great help 
to agriculture and give the farmers se- 
curity. With the program that is in effect 
at the present time, we all agree changes 
are needed, and there would be 2 years 
in which to do it. 

I hope the Senate gives consideration 
to a 2-year extension. 

Mr. President, I have before me an 
editorial written by Clifford Hope, who 
is one of the greatest friends of agricul- 
ture in the United States. The editorial 
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is entitled “Dollars and Cents Case for 
the Farm Program,” and was published 
under date of April 28, 1968, in the Salina 
Journal. In the article, Mr. Hope stresses 
the need for the program, and I shall not 
go into detail because of the limitation 
of time. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp the 
editorial entitled “Dollars and Cents Case 
for the Farm Program.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

DOLLARS AND CENTS CASE FOR THE FARM 

PROGRAM 
(By Clifford Hope) 

A recent report from the Kansas Crop and 
Livestock Reporting Service on Kansas farm 
income for 1967 is not too reassuring. It 
shows that total cash receipts from farming 
for that year were $1,711,000,000. Broken 
down, it shows gross realized income per 
farm of $18,681 and net income of $5,259. 
This compared with $1,758,000,000 in 1966 
when the gross realized income per farm was 
$18,772 and the net was $6,036. 

The figures for cash receipts include gov- 
ernment payments of $212,000,000 in 1967 
and $225,000,000 for 1966. Converting this into 
average net receipts per farm we get a figure 
of $2,281.00 for 1967 and $2,375.00 in 1966. 

Most of these payments were made under 
the wheat and feed grain programs. Had they 
not been in effect the average net income 
per farm would have been $2,978.00 in 1967 
and $3,661.00 in 1966. 

This matter takes on an added significance 
when it is considered that the legislation 
under which practically all these payments 
are made will expire in 1969, From the stand- 
point of time alone, the extension of this 
legislation could go over until that year. But 
time is only one element in the situation. It 
will take a hard fight to extend the program 
in either 1968 or 1969. But on the basis of 
all known factors there is reason to believe 
that the chances are better in 1968 than they 
may be in 1969. 

For one thing the Johnson administration 
favors the extension and has asked this 
Congress to pass it. But President Johnson 
will be heading back to the ranch on Janu- 
ary 20, 1969. A new Congress will come into 
existence on January 3, 1969. At this stage not 
even the seventh son of a seventh son can 
foretell who the next President may be or 
the political and economic complexion of the 
new Congress. And no matter how favorably 
the new President and the new Congress may 
look upon agriculture, he may want to start 
from scratch when it comes to legislation. 

The present wheat and feed grain pro- 
grams originated in the Senate. The legis- 
lation had bipartisan support. Among its 
leading sponsors were Senators Carlson, 
Young and McGovern, all representing Great 
Plains states. Senator Carlson will not be a 
member of the next Senate. Both Senators 
Young and McGovern will be running for re- 
election. I hope they are reelected and they 
should be, but in times like these nothing is 
certain. 

At this time many farmers and farm 
leaders are urging that this extension be 
acted upon by the present Congress. Irre- 
spective of the considerations already men- 
tioned it would add stability to agriculture 
and strengthen the national economy if this 
program were extended by the present Con- 
gress for at least five years from its expira- 
tion. 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, all I 
can say is that I think here is a fine 
solution, a good way to end a difficult 
problem facing agriculture in this Nation 
by extending the program for 2 years, in 
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the hope that the House and the Senate 
can reach an agreement in conference. 

Mr. PEARSON. Mr. President, I thank 
my distinguished senior colleague from 
Kansas. 

Mr, MUNDT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. PEARSON. I yield 5 minutes to the 
Senator from South Dakota. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I voted 
to hold the extension to 1 year on the 
previous rollcall primarily because I con- 
sider a 4-year extension of this matter 
unrealistic and totally unfair to the agri- 
cultural economy. I think had I known 
that we have a chance for a 2-year pro- 
gram instead of a 4-year program I 
might have supported that instead of a 
1-year program, although I prefer el- 
ther a l-year or 2-year extension of this 
program to a 4-year extension of a farm 
program which has been disastrously 
inadequate, and which has totally failed 
to meet the basic price problems of our 
farm economy. 

Mr. President, I simply cannot under- 
stand the reasoning of any friend of the 
farmer who wants to marry this country 
and this Government to that kind of 
subparity program for agriculture for 4 
more years. I shudder to think about 
what is going to happen to our American 
agriculture if it is the same for another 
year. But we have to act, because the 
program is running out. I do not want to 
continue it for 4 years if we have the 
alternative of a shorter extension and a 
quicker improvement of our farm pro- 
grams. 

We recognize that parity is at 73 per- 
cent, and it is at 73 percent under the 
very same program that is proposed to 
be extended for 4 more years—4 more 
years of the toboggan ride, 4 more years 
of slipping down the slopes of disaster, 
4 more years of a program which is ex- 
pensive, on the one hand, to the tax- 
Payers, and totally inadequate and in- 
equitable to the farmers of America on 
the other hand. 

A 2-year extension would give a new 
administration and a new President, 
time whether he be Republican or Demo- 
crat, not only time to get developed a 
new program, but a mandate from the 
Congress and the country to do some- 
thing better and not to settle for what 
we have. 

At the end of 2 years he would have to 
come up with some new ideas, some new 
programs, and new concepts of justice for 
agriculture. 

I reject the idea that all creative 
thinking and all of our collective capacity 
to come up with good ideas and new con- 
cepts on agricultural programs dropped 
dead two decades ago and that we must 
continue to merely renew programs 
which are 20 years old. They are better 
than nothing, but that is all one can say 
for them. They are totally unjust and 
they are totally unfair. Farmers by the 
hundreds of thousands are moving from 
the farms and ranches into the city be- 
cause of the paucity of economic oppor- 
tunity provided by a program which we 
are now asked to continue for 4 more 
years. 

It can be argued that during 4 years 
we might amend it or approve it, but the 
lethargy of Congress is such, the busy 
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lives we lead are such, and the tendency 
to wait and see is such that in all likeli- 
hood we will continue 48 months more 
under a program that is failing to pro- 
vide for the American farmer the oppor- 
tunity he is entitled to in the economic 
system of whch we are all a part. 

A 2-year extension would provide an 
imaginative time to study and prepare 
for something better. Two years would 
give a new President and a new Secre- 
tary of Agriculture an opportunity to re- 
view loopholes to find out why this system 
is failing. Perhaps it is mismanagement. 
If it is, then a new Secretary of Agri- 
culture can correct that. I believe, in 
addition to bad management, our sub- 
parity farm economy results from the 
fact there are a lot of attendant economic 
circumstances not covered by this farm 
program, There are many new elements 
creeping into the situation as we go from 
an economy of surplus products to an 
economy where there is a growing de- 
mand for the products of the farm. 

We should not marry ourselves for 4 
more years to a program which is unlike- 
ly to change, which is unlikely to im- 
prove. If we now say by our rollcall vote 
that is good enough for 4 more years, 
we weaken our efforts to improve it. In 
my opinion, it is not good enough for 
another day, it is not good enough for 
another month, and it is not good enough 
for another year—but we must extend it 
to avert even worse conditions in the 
farming areas. However, a 2-year exten- 
sion of a program which is manifestly 
not good enough is certainly better than 
a 4-year extension of such a disappoint- 
ing program. 

Our southern friends have to start 
farming the day after Christmas, and 
when the new Congress comes into being 
we have to have a program for that crop 
year, so we must now extend this for 1 or 
2 years. But a year or two is long enough. 
Four years is too long to continue a pro- 
gram producing 73 percent of parity 
when we have the option of a shorter ex- 
tension now before us. 

I say to my colleagues, I hope they will 
accept the 2-year amendment of the 
Senator from Kansas. 

Mr. PEARSON. Mr. President, how 
much time do I have left? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Three 
minutes remain to the Senator from 
Kansas. 

Mr. PEARSON. I reserve the remainder 
of my time. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, as I 
stated a moment ago, the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry gave consider- 
able thought to the extension of this pro- 
gram and it voted for a 4-year program. I 
never witnessed more enthusiasm for a 
program than that which came from the 
witnesses who appeared before the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. President, this is a good program. 
It is true that it can be improved. A lot 
of flexibility is left to the Secretary of 
Agriculture. I admit that the prices of 
wheat may not be what they should be, 
but what causes this great difficulty as to 
wheat for this year is the fact that the 
Secretary of Agriculture saw fit to in- 
crease the acreage in wheat by about 30 
percent, because he thought at the time 
he did it that there would be a world 
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food shortage. But he was in error, Just 
before the Secretary of Agriculture had 
announced the 30-percent increase, the 
price on wheat certificates was $1.32, as I 
recall, which would give to the farmers 
about 82 or 83 percent parity. 

Now, Mr. President, the distinguished 
Senator from South Dakota [Mr. MUNDT] 
states that the parity is low. I admit that 
itis low, but if we add to the parity what 
the farmer pays by way of Government 
payments, the parity is almost 80 percent. 

I hope that we can improve the pro- 
gram further. The Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry worked hard to im- 
prove it. If we had complete cooperation, 
we might be able to improve the pro- 
gram further. I have been on the com- 
mittee now for almost 32 years, and all 
of the legislation which is now on the 
statute books pertaining to farming, and 
particularly to these programs, I have 
had a hand in. 

Personally, I would not know how to 
improve this program except to provide 
for higher Government payments. The 
program has cost a little more than I an- 
ticipated, but the original purpose of the 
program was to rid ourselves of enormous 
surpluses that we then had and that has 
been done. There is no question that the 
enormous surpluses. that dangled over 
the market for years had the effect of 
reducing the prices on all commodities. 

As I said, this, in my opinion, is one 
of the best programs we have had, The 
Secretary of Agriculture has a lot of flex- 
ibility in the program as to its operation 
and administration. He can take at one 
time, say, 20 million acres out of corn so 
as to reduce production to the point that 
whatever is produced will meet market 
requirements both for domestic and ex- 
port. 

I am certain if it had not been for the 
error—I call it that—which the Secre- 
tary made when he increased the acre- 
age in wheat by 30 percent, that we would 
not haye the present trouble with low 
prices as to wheat. I do not blame my 
good friend from South Dakota for com- 
plaining about it. 

Mr. President, I have before me the 
income of the farmers which preceded 
the passage of this act. It amounted to 
$13,863,000,000. The first year this pro- 
gram was on the statute books—for a 
whole year—farm income increased 
from $13,863,000,000 to $16,420,000,000. 
During the 1967 year, it was around 
$14.5 billion. That decrease for 1967 was 
partially due, as I pointed out a while 
ago, to the fact that the price of wheat 
went down because of world production 
which exceeded the imagination, I may 
say, of my good friend, Orville Freeman. 

The Russians produced many more 
thousand tons of wheat than we antici- 
pated and that same thing prevailed in 
other wheatgrowing countries. That, in 
my opinion, is what affected the price of 
wheat. 

There is no doubt in my mind that 
Congress would review or revise the bill 
next year if it thought that something 
could be put into the bill to get a better 
return to the farmer. I want to say that 
that can be dome whether we have a 
Democratic or a Republican administra- 
tion, because I do not know of any com- 
mittee on the Hill which is more bi- 
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partisan than the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry. It tries to take care 
of the farmers whether they are Re- 
publicans, Democrats, or what have you. 

It is my sincere belief that the pro- 
gram should be renewed for the full 4 
years, as recommended by the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, I think that my friends on 
this side of the aisle, as well as the 
other, would agree with me that this 
program is a great improvement over 
what is now on the statute books as per- 
manent legislation. 

When this program expires, we go back 
to the compulsory wheat certificate pro- 
gram with all its quotas and rigid con- 
trols. If that is what the Senate wants, 
then the best thing to do is not to ex- 
tend the program. 

In corn, we go back to the lower price 
supports, and we abolish the diversion 
payments and we abolish the produc- 
tion payments. Thus, in my opinion, I 
do not think that anyone can argue 
this is a better program than we would 
have in effect if we do not expect to ex- 
tend it. 

Mr. AIKEN. I want to say that I do 
not object to the amendment proposed 
by the Senator from Kansas, although I 
cannot vote for it. 

Two years would be a very fair solu- 
tion, but we should remember that we 
have to go to conference with the House. 
When anyone goes to conference with the 
House Agriculture Committee, he had 
better have some material to work with. 
We could wind up with a very short end 
of the stick. 

So I am going to stick to a 3-year ex- 
tension of the program in the hope that 
we can get at least 2 years out of it. I 
believe that would be about the right 
length of time necessary in which to for- 
mulate a good program for the future. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Louisiana yield to me? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. If the program has 
helped the farmer, can the Senator tell 
me why the House feels it ought to be 
extended only for 1 year? Arguments 
have been made that the price of wheat 
has dropped every year; the cost to the 
Government has gone up; the contribu- 
tion of the Government is now 25 percent 
of what the farmer gets. And yet the 
small farmer is in a worse position than 
he has been in the past. 

My question is, If the program is good, 
why does the House say, “Extend it only 
for 1 year”? 

Mr. ELLENDER, The Senator can find 
that out by asking the House Members. 
I do not know. The House of Represent- 
atives is representative more of city 
folks than the Senate is, in proportion, 
and they want cheap food. I do not, be- 
cause if the farmer is not protected, 
what is going to happen in years to 
come? We have a good farm machine. 
We can produce all that we need and all 
that we can export. 

The original purpose of this act was 
to put production in keeping with our 
consumption requirements and what we 
can sell abroad. It is my judgment that, 
through proper management of this act, 
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with the flexibility the Secretary has, we 
can reach that goal. But if we fail in ex- 
tending this act, we are going to have 
to go back, as my good friend from North 
Dakota has said, to the control pro- 
gram. 

It is said that under that program we 
had better parity prices. Why? Because 
the Government paid the difference. The 
support prices on cotton, on wheat, and 
on other commodities were fixed some- 
times at 79 percent and sometimes at 
82 percent of parity. What happened was 
that we sold the cotton and sold the 
wheat at world prices, but the taxpayers 
paid the difference between the support 
price and what we got abroad. 

Under this bill and under the law, the 
farmers who produce wheat get full 
parity for what is consumed in this 
country; and on the rest of it they get 
world prices. If the two are added to- 
gether, the price today is about $1.85 or 
so a bushel. That is the average price. 

I would certainly regret ever having 
to go back to the former program we 
had, wherein we could not get the full 
cooperation of all producers of grain. 

As I have said here on many occasions, 
the corngrowers benefited a good deal, 
but the corngrowers were never under a 
control program. 

I am certain this law, which is a vol- 
untary program so far as corn is con- 
cerned, as well as wheat, cannot be im- 
proved unless we want to put more 
money in the kitty to pay the farmer. 
Unless we can keep our production in 
keeping with our own requirements and 
our exports, we are going to have low 
farm prices. I think that with this pro- 
gram we will reach our goal. 

Mr. PEARSON. Mr. President, I shall 
be yery. brief. I simply want to conclude 
by saying that I have the greatest re- 
spect for the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture and Forestry and the 
greatest confidence in that very com- 
mittee, so much so that I think if we 
extend this program, not for 4 years, but 
for 2 years, that very committee can 
bring back a farm bill which will not, 
in the words of the distinguished chair- 
man, be left to the judgment based on 
imagination of the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture. 

To my very able and most respected 
and leading Republican expert, I would 
say no one resists the extension of this 
bill or resists the extension this year, 
but I think within that committee there 
was a great divergence of opinion as to 
how long the extension should be. I do 
not recall the vote. I think it was very 
close. Someone advises me it was 8-to-7. 

This is a matter that ought to be 
seriously considered so we are not locked 
in and tied for 4 long years to this 
program. 

Mr. President, how much time do I 
have left? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Two min- 
utes remain to the Senator. 

Mr. PEARSON. I yield to the Senator 
from South Dakota. 

Mr. MUNDT. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. President, I shall address myself 
to two points made by my distinguished 
friend, the chairman of the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry, who is in- 
deed a great farm leader, but who lives 


in an area where crop conditions are 
somewhat different than they are in the 
northern part of this country. 

He says total farm income has been 
going up. But these are highly inflated 
dollars. There is no use trying to deceive 
ourselves, because we cannot deceive the 
farmer, that the dollars the farmers are 
getting in bigger numbers have the same 
purchasing power they used to have, be- 
cause the purchasing power of the dollar 
has been going down. 

There is only one fair yardstick to 
measure farm opportunity and that is 
parity. How much can the farmer buy 
with the bushel or the pound of his 
produce? He can buy 73 percent of par- 
ity. That means he is operating at a 
27 percent discriminatory purchasing 
ratio. He is operating with that kind of 
drag on his income. Under the old pro- 
gram of the 8 Eisenhower-Nixon years, 
whatever else can be said about it, the 
farmer averaged 85 percent of parity. 
Today he averages 73 percent of parity. 
That is a 12 percent net loss to the farm- 
er that I do not want to see us carry 
into the future. 

As to the other argument that if we 
do not do this we will go back, nobody 
wants to go back. We want to go ahead. 
We want to go forward. We want to 
crank in some new concepts and new 
imagination with the advice of a new 
President and a new Secretary of Agri- 
culture. If the best thing we can do is 
continue to handicap the agricultural 
sector of the United States, we will have 
to continue to extend this program again 
2 years from now, but we have every- 
thing to gain and nothing to lose by 
taking a new look at it long before 4 more 
years have elapsed. The farmer is en- 
titled to justice, and that is 100 percent, 
and not 80 percent or 73 percent, So let 
us not extend this same inadequate farm 
program for 4 more sorrowful years when 
to do so for 1 or 2 years by our action in 
this Congress protects what we have and 
requires Washington to try to come up 
with something better or sooner than 4 
long years from now. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. One 
minute remains to the Senator from 
Louisiana. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I yield 
back my time, unless a Senator wants 
to be heard. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
is yielded back. The question is on the 
amendment of the Senator from Kansas 
[Mr. Pearson] as a substitute for the 
amendment of the Senator from Ver- 
mont (Mr. AIKEN], On this question the 
yeas and nays have been ordered, and the 
clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Hawaii 

[Mr. Inouye], and the Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. Youne] are absent on official 
business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Alaska [Mr. BARTLETT], the Senator 
from Indiana [Baru], the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT], the Senator 
from Indiana [Mr. HARTKE], the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY], 
the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Lone], 
the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Lona], 
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and the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
McCarrtuy] are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Missouri 
[Mr. Lone] and the Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. Lonc] would each vote 
“nay.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. BENNETT], the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. DOMINICK], 
the Senator from Michigan [Mr. GRIF- 
FIN], the Senator from New York [Mr. 
Javits], the Senator from California 
(Mr. Murpxy], the Senator from Illinois 
(Mr. Percy], and the Senator from Ver- 
mont [Mr. Proury] are necessarily 
absent. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. BENNETT], the Senator 
from New York [Mr. Javrrs], the Senator 
from California [Mr. Murpry], and the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. Percy] would 
each vote “yea.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Colo- 
rado [Mr. Dominick] is paired with the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. Provry]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Colorado would vote yea,“ and the Sen- 
ator from Vermont would vote “nay.” 

Ths result was announced—yeas 36, 
nays 46, as follows: 


[No. 225 Leg.] 
YEAS—36 

Allott Clark Morton 
Anderson Cotton Mundt 
Baker Curtis Pastore 
Bible Fannin Pearson 
Boggs Fong Pell 
Brewster Hansen Ribicoff 
Brooke Hickenlooper Scott 
Byrd, Va Holland Smathers 
Byrd, W. Va Jordan,Idaho Smith 
Cannon Lausche pong 
Carlson McIntyre Tower 

Miller Williams, Del 

NAYS—46 
Alken Hollings Muskie 
Burdick Hruska Nelson 
Church Jackson 
Cooper Jordan, N.C. Randolph 
Dirksen Kuchel ussell 
Dodd Magnuson kman 
lender MeClelian Fring 
ender cClellan ymi: n 

Ervin McGee 3 6 
Gore McGovern Thurmond 
Gruening Metcalf dings 
Harris Mondale Williams, N.J 
Hart Monroney Yarborough 
Hatfield Montoya Young, N. Dak. 
Hayden Morse 

Moss 

NOT VOTING—17 
Bartlett Hartke McCarthy 
Bayh Tnouye Murphy 
Bennett Javits Percy 
Dominick Kenned: Prouty 
Pulbright ng, Mo. Young, Ohio 
riffin Long, 


So Mr. PEearson’s amendment was re- 
jected. 

Several Senators addressed the Chair, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Vermont is recognized. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, before we 
vote on my amendment which would pro- 
vide for a 3-year extension of the pro- 
gram, I would like to say I have made 
the amendment provide for 3 years, 
not that I object to a 2-year program, 
but I think it would be much better to 
make it a 3-year extension in the Senate 
because the House certainly will not go 
beyond a 1-year extension, and they will 
vote for 1 year very reluctantly. Then the 
question could be resolved in conference. 

It appears to me that a 4-year exten- 
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sion would be carrying it too far into the 
next election. That is why I think 3 
years would be the best extension of time 
we could approve. 

Mr. President, I am ready for a vote. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I hope 
the Senate maintains the committee 
action. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment of 
the Senator from Vermont. On this ques- 
tion the yeas and nays have been or- 
dered, and the clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. BAKER (after having yoted in 
the negative). On this vote I have a pair 
with the junior Senator from Colorado 
[Mr. Dominick]. If he were present and 
voting, he would vote “yea.” If I were at 
liberty to vote, I would vote “nay.” I 
withdraw my vote. 

The rollcall was concluded. 

Mr, BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Idaho 
(Mr. CHURCH], the Senator from Hawaii 
(Mr. Inovyve], and the Senator from Ohio 
[Mr. Youne] are absent on official busi- 
ness. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Alaska [Mr. BARTLETT], the Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. Bays], the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT], the Senator 
from Indiana [Mr. HARTKE], the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY], the 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. Lone], the 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Lone], and 
the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Mc- 
CartHy] are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Arkansas 
(Mr. Fousricut], the Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Lone], and the Senator from 
Louisiana (Mr. Lone] would each vote 
“nay.” 

Mr, KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. BENNETT], the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. DOMINICK], 
the Senator from Michigan [Mr. GRIF- 
rin], the Senator from New York [Mr. 
Javits], the Senator from California 
(Mr. Murpxuy], the Senator from Illinois 
(Mr, Percy], and the Senator from Ver- 
mont [Mr. Provry], are necessarily ab- 
sent. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. BENNETT], the Senator 
from New York [Mr. Javrrs], the Senator 
from California [Mr. Murpxy], the Sen- 
ator from Illinois [Mr. Percy], and the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. Prouty] 
would each vote “yea.” 

The pair of the Senator from Colo- 
rado [Mr. Dominick] has been previously 
announced. 

The result was announced—yeas 40, 
nays 40, as follows: 


[No. 226 Leg.] 
YEAS—40 
Alken Curtis Muskie 
Allott Dodd Pastore 
Anderson Fannin Pearson 
Fong Pell 
Brewster Hansen Ribicoff 
Brooke Hickenlooper Scott 
Byrd, Va. Holland Smathers 
Byrd, W. Va. Jordan,Idaho Smith 
Cannon Kuchel Spong 
Carlson Lausche Tower 
Case Mansfield Williams, Del. 
Clark McIntyre Young, N. Dak. 
Cooper Morton 
Cotton Mundt 
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NAYS—40 

Bible Hruska Nelson 
Burdick Jackson Proxmire 
Dirksen Jordan, N.C. Randolph 
Eastland Magnuson Russell 
Ellender McClellan Sparkman 
Ervin McGee Stennis 
Gore McGovern Symington 
Gruening Metcalf e 

Miller Thurmond 

Mondale Tydings 
Hatfield Monroney Williams, N.J. 
Hayden Montoya Yarborough 
Hill Morse 
Hollings Moss 


PRESENT AND GIVING A LIVE PAIR, AS 
PREVIOUSLY RECORDED—1 


Baker, against. 
NOT VOTING—18 

Bartlett Griffin Long, La. 
Bayh Hartke McCarthy 
Bennett Inouye Murphy 
Church Javits Percy 
Dominick Kennedy Prouty 
Fulbright Long, Mo. Young, Ohio 

So Mr. AIKEN’S amendment was re- 
jected. 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, on behalf of the Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. BREWSTER] and myself, I 
send to the desk an amendment and ask 
that it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The bill clerk read the amendment, 
as follows: 

On page 14, between lines 12 and 13, in- 
sert the following: 

“Sec. 806. Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of law, after January 1, 1969, the to- 
tal amount of payments which may be made 
to any single recipient for any one year as 
(1) incentive payments, (2) diversion pay- 
ments, (3) price-support payments, (4) 
wheat marketing certificate payments, (5) 
cotton equalization payments, and (6) crop- 
land adjustment payments, shall not exceed 
$25,000.” 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that after the distin- 
guished Senator from Delaware yields to 
the distinguished Senator from Kentucky 
such time as the latter desires, there be 
a 30-minute limitation on the amend- 
ment, the time to be equally divided, 
15 minutes to the Senator from Dela- 
ware and 15 minute to the Senator from 
Louisiana. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, may we 
have order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will be in order. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
change my request to a time limitation 
of 1 hour, 30 minutes to each side. 

Mr. FONG. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, I would like to have 
12 minutes on this side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The re- 
quest is that the time be limited to 1 
hour, 30 minutes to each side. 

Mr. FONG. May I have 12 minutes of 
the 30? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Yes. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr President, re- 
serving the right to object—and I do not 
propose to object—I would like to have 
15 minutes in support of my amend- 
ment 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware, That is 
correct. 

Mr. STENNIS, Mr. President, reserv- 
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ing the right to object, I did not hear all 
of the unanimous-consent request. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The request is for 
30 a to each side on this amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the unanimous-consent re- 
quest? 

Mr. HOLLAND, Mr. President, what is 
the request? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The re- 
quest is that on this amendment the 
time be limited to 1 hour, 30 minutes to 
each side, Is there objection? 

Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, I would like to have 
10 penton in opposition to the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Yes. 

Mr. FANNIN, I have no objection. 

Mr, RUSSELL. Mr. President, I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion is heard. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that I 
may yield to the Senator from Ken- 
tucky, who I understand wishes to offer 
an amendment he has worked out with 
the chairman, without losing my right 
to the floor. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, we can- 
not hear. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will be in order. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I understand that the Senator 
from Kentucky has an amendment 
which he has discussed with the chair- 
man of the committee. The Senator from 
Kentucky believes he can work it out in 
a few minutes, and I ask unanimous 
consent that I may yield to him, without 
losing my right to the floor. I also ask 
unanimous consent that my amendment 
be temporarily laid aside so that the 
amendment of the Senator from Ken- 
tucky may be considered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Delaware? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. . 

Mr, RUSSELL. Mr, President, I regret 
I did not hear what was being said. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
unanimous-consent request was made by 
the Senator from Delaware that he yield 
to the Senator from Kentucky, who has 
an amendment to offer, which it is antic- 
ipated will be agreed to, without the 
Senator from Delaware losing his right 
to the floor. 

Mr. RUSSELL. There is no limitation 
on debate? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. No. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I have no objection. 

Mr. MORTON. Mr. President, I send 
an amendment to the desk and ask that 
it be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read the amend- 
ment, as follows: 

On page 10, strike out lines 2 through 14, 
and substitute the following: 

“Sec. 404. Section 379e of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, is 
amended by striking out ‘1969’ and substitut- 
ing 19737˙%.“ 

Mr. MORTON. Mr. President, section 
404 deals with what is known as wheat 
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certificates. All that I seek to do by this 
amendment is to continue the present 
law as it is. The complicated formula in 
section 404 has to do with a change in 
parity, a change in the loan rate, and 
other factors. What I am trying to do is 
to let the present law stay as it is for 4 
years regardless of whether we continue 
the bill for 1, 2, 3, or 4 years. It would 
not upset it. 

For once the wheatgrowers of this 
country, the wheat processors of this 
country, and the bakers of this country 
are in agreement, and when we get those 
three groups in agreement, we should 
accede to their wishes. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORTON. I yield. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, ordinarily I would be on the 
other side of the Senator from Kentucky 
with respect to this amendment, but the 
provision in the bill which the Senator 
seeks to strike is highly controversial. To 
keep it in the bill is not important to 
agriculture, and would involve only a 
small amount of money. I believe we 
would have a better chance with the 
House if we did not keep this controver- 
sial provision in the bill, which the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky seeks to strike. 

I hope the chairman of the commit- 
tee, the Senator from Louisiana, will 
agree to the amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. MORTON. I might say to my 
friend from North Dakota that I appre- 
ciate his remarks. The Secretary himself 
said that this would not mean an extra 

to any wheat farmer and it only 
eomplicates the matter. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I am 
in agreement with what the Senator from 
Kentucky has said. 

The only thing that happened here is 
that the price of certificates to millers 
would be increased, which would affect 
the price of a loaf of bread. The amend- 
ment would correct this and is concurred 
in by the distinguished Senator from 
North Dakota, and inasmuch as he 
agrees, I have no objection. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. PASTORE, Did I understand the 
Senator to say that this would have in- 
creased the price of bread? 

Mr. ELLENDER. No. I said, if it stays 
in the bill. 

Mr. MORTON. I am trying to keep that 
from happening. 

Mr. PASTORE. We have bread eaters 
in my State. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment of 
the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. MOR- 
von]. [Putting the question.] 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me briefiy? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I yield to the Senator from Ohio 
on the same basis that I yielded to the 
Senator from Kentucky. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Ohio is recognized. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk an amendment on behalf of 
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the Senator from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN] 
and myself. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

On page 14, line 2, strike out “and New 
Mexico“.“, and insert in lieu thereof “New 
Mexico, Dlinois, and Ohio“.“ 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, under 
the law, market agreements between pro- 
ducers and processors on apples cannot 
be made unless the States are particu- 
larly identified in the law. 

At present, the States of Washington, 
Oregon, Idaho, New York, Michigan, 
Maryland, New Jersey, Indiana, Cali- 
fornia, Maine, Vermont, New Hampshire, 
Rhode Island, Massachusetts, and Con- 
necticut have been given permission to 
allow their producers and processors of 
apples to come under the marketing law. 

My amendment requests that the 
States of Illinois and Ohio, and New 
Mexico, which is also in the bill, be 
permitted to develop marketing proce- 
dures. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, the 
committee amended the present bill only 
as to New Mexico, Utah, and Colorado. 
This amendment would merely add two 
more States. I have no objection to the 
amendment, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Ohio (put- 
ting the question). 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Delaware is recognized. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the pending amendment is offered 
by the Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
Brewster] and myself. The purpose of 
the amendment is to place a $25,000 
limitation on the total amount of all 
payments combined which can be made 
to any one individual or any one farming 
operation that is covered under the 
pending bill. 

Mr. President, this proposal would not 
affect the price support loans, but it 
would affect all payments in cash or 
kind made to these individuals on all 
agriculture commodities under this bill. 

The Senator from Maryland and I 
have offered this amendment previously 
on the basis of a $10,000 limitation, An 
argument could be made for limiting the 
payments to $10,000, but realizing that 
we do not have the votes for $10,000 we 
have agreed that we are going to try to 
prevail on this amendment for $25,000. 

Mr. President, surely this is the very 
least the Congress should do, and the 
estimate we have is that by enacting the 
amendment we would save between $200 
and $225 million a year in payments, At 
a time when we are establishing priori- 
ties I think this is the minimum step 
Congress can take. 

I yield to the Senator from Maryland 
who wishes to make a statement in sup- 
port of the amendment. Following that, 
unless the chairman wishes to accept 
the amendment, I will ask for the yeas 
and nays. 

Mr. President, I ask for the yeas and 
nays on the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
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a sufficient second? There is a sufficient 
second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND, Mr. President, I note 
there are two different. amendments by 
the Senator from Delaware printed on 
this subject matter. Which amendment 
is the Senator offering at this time? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. This is 
the amendment which would restrict the 
provision to those agricultural commodi- 
ties which are covered under this bill, 
and it would not extend it over to the 
5 8 Act, which is not covered in the 

Mr. HOLLAND. Am I correct that this 
does not apply to incentive payments 
which go to the two deficit crops of sugar 
and wool? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. That is 
the intention. It would apply only to 
those commodities which are in the bill, 
and particularly it would not apply to 
sugar. 

Mr. HOLLAND. How about incentive 
payments on sugar? 

Mr, ELLENDER. The amendment pro- 
vides that it would cover incentive pay- 
ments and it would be my judgment that 
it would cover sugar crops and wool 
production. 

I wonder what the Senator meant by 
the word “incentive.” 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. This 
amendment was drafted by legislative 
counsel, and it is not intended to cover 
payments under the Sugar Act. We are 
limiting it intentionally at this time to 
cover those commodities under the bill. 
This is the so-called Findley amendment 
that was introduced in the House of 
Representatives. 

Mr, HOLLAND. Mr. President, there 
are two amendments, and since the Sen- 
ator has changed slightly the wording I 
wonder if the Senator would yield to me 
so that I might suggest a short quorum 
so that we can get together to determine 
exactly what it is that he proposes. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. We could 
do that or, inasmuch as the Senator from 
Maryland is going to make an address, 
we could do it while he is speaking. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION TOMORROW 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that all committees 
of the Senate be permitted to meet to- 
morrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT TO 
10 A.M. TOMORROW 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the Senate 
completes its business tonight, which I 
imagine will be around 7 o’clock or so, it 
stand in adjournment until 10 a.m. 
tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered, 
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MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House insisted upon its amendment to 
the bill (S. 3710) authorizing the con- 
struction, repair, and preservation of 
certain public works on rivers and har- 
bors for navigation, flood control, and 
for other purposes, disagreed to by the 
Senate; agreed to the conference asked 
by the Senate on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon, and that Mr. 
BLATNIK, Mr. Jones of Alabama, Mr. 
WRIGHT, Mr. EDMONDSON, Mr, JOHNSON 
of California, Mr. Cramer, Mr. HARSHA, 
and Mr. Don CLAUSEN were appointed 
managers on the part of the House at 
the conference. 


AMENDMENT NO. 883 TO S. 3590, TO 
BRING FARM EMPLOYERS AND 
EMPLOYEES UNDER THE NA- 
TIONAL LABOR RELATIONS ACT— 
JURISDICTIONAL STANDARD 
(NLRB NONRETAIL STANDARD OF 
$50,000) WOULD COVER 3.5 PER- 
CENT OF ALL FARMS IN NATION— 
THIS 3.5 PERCENT OF ALL AMERI- 
CAN FARMS EMPLOY A MILLION 
AND A HALF FARMWORKERS, OR 
45 PERCENT OF THE TOTAL FARM 
WORK FORCE 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, amendment 883 to S. 3590, the 
Agricultural Act of 1968, would bring 
farm employers and employees under 
the National Labor Relations Act. 

Since its passage over 30 years ago, 
the National Labor Relations Act has 
expressly excluded agricultural em- 
ployees. Amendment No. 883 simply cor- 
rects this inequity by eliminating this 
discriminatory exclusion from the act. 

Unlike the farm measure, S. 3590, 
which requires several billion in tax- 
payers’ revenue, amendment No. 883 im- 
poses no additional burden on the Amer- 
ican taxpayer. 

Mr. President, in our rich and abun- 
dant society we can no longer delay re- 
moving this legislative discrimination 
against farmworkers. The farmworker 
who seeks protection in his struggle for 
recognition and collective bargaining is 
not in the mainstream of American life. 
Instead, the farmworkers are on the 
bottom rung of our economic ladder, the 
poorest people in America, specifically 
excluded from every major social and 
economic program, and disenfranchised 
because of their nomadic travels to keep 
body and soul together by working to 
harvest our food and fiber. 

We must not delay any longer. These 
are not people making a moderate liv- 
ing that want to better their conditions; 
there are human beings making below 
poverty level wages, living in the worst 
of conditions that need help to be able 
to eat to allay their hunger. 

And while these people are living a 
life of hunger, we are today acting to 
extend the farm subsidy programs— 
which for many years has made extreme- 
ly generous cash payments to farm own- 
ers throughout the Nation. Looking at 
the 1967 payments—just on those farms 
receiving $10,000 or more in ASCS pay- 
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ments, we find that over $1 million was 
paid to each of five farms; between $500,- 
000 and $1 million to each of 15 farms; 
between $100,000 and $500,000 to each 
of 388 farms; between $50,000 and $100,- 
000 to each of 1,290 farms; between $25,- 
000 and $50,000 to each of 4,881 farms; 
and between $10,000 and $25,000 to each 
of 6,579 farms. 

Let the record show that I am not at- 
tacking the need for the Agricultural Act 
of 1968. The merits and demerits of that 
act are being adequately discussed by my 
colleagues. But I do think it highly im- 
portant to remind ourselves of the in- 
equities and economic flaws in our cur- 
rent farm policies, which has historical- 
ly favored the farmowner exclusively 
and has given little or no concern to the 
farm employees. 

In 1967, ASCS payments totaled $3.4 
billion. This is higher than the $2.8 bil- 
lion total farm labor wage bill for the 
same year. While I realize that ASCS’s 
payment is not a direct wage subsidy, 
it is an unwise policy, indeed, to expend 
such huge sums of taxpayers revenue to 
benefit only the farmowner segment of 
the industry without providing assur- 
ance that some part of this large public 
subsidy benefit the workers also. 

Some of the greatest citizens of our 
Nation—Government officials, church 
groups of many denominations, labor 
leaders and others—have expressed their 
strong support for collective bargaining 
for farmworkers. 

The First Lady of the land for more 
than a decade, Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt 
appeared at our Senate legislative hear- 
ings in 1959. In highlighting the perni- 
cious contrasts between the generous 
Federal policy toward farmowners, on 
the one hand, and the Federal denial of 
equality of opportunity and justice to- 
ward the farmworkers on the other, 
Mrs. Roosevelt said: 

Government agricultural policies appear to 
favor the large growers at the expense of the 
small family farmer and the farmworker. In 
1954, about 12 percent of all farm opera- 
tors controlled more than 40 percent of all 
farmlands, grossed almost 60 percent of all 
farm product sales, and accounted for more 
than 70 percent of all expenditures for farm 
labor, The current wheat price support pro- 
gram costs the taxpayers $1,500,000 a day. 
This would seem to be an example of lop- 
sided aid. Certainly, a small proportion of 
large growers are receiving protection de- 
nied millions of workers. (This is from the 
New Shi Herald Tribune of November 11, 
1959. 


Mrs. Roosevelt’s statement of almost 
a decade ago has just recently been up- 
dated and reaffirmed by the President’s 
National Advisory Commission on Ru- 
ral Poverty. One of its findings is that: 

Our current farm policies tend to focus 
strictly upon the economic well-being of 
commercial farm operators and landowners, 
to the exclusion of the interests of farm 
laborers, tenants, rural communities, and 
society at large. 


The President’s Advisory Commission 
also formally recommended extension of 
the National Labor Relations Act to the 
agricultural industry. 

Vice President HUMPHREY, in a recent 
letter to the editor of the New York 
Times, put himself clearly and unequiv- 
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ocally behind the need for action now. 
The Vice President said and I quote him: 

It is now time—indeed, it is long overdue— 
for farm workers to have full rights of or- 
ganization and collective bargaining guar- 
anteed under the National Labor Relations 
Act. As I have stated in the past—and I re- 
affirm now—Congress should act this year to 
provide this protection. 


The President's Commission on Food 
and Fiber has called for the enactment 
of collective bargaining rights for farm- 
workers. This high level Presidential 
Commission evaluated “the national in- 
terest, the welfare of rural Americans, 
the well-being of farmers, the needs of 
our workers and the interests of our con- 
sumers.” Issued in 1968, their report 
states that: 


There seems to be no justification for 
treating farm labor differently than other 
workers in the labor force. Therefore, the 
Commission recommends that farm workers 
should not, by Federal or State exemptions, 
be denied the benefits of policies and stand- 
ards that are deemed to be in the interest 
of other wage earners. 

Rural workers must also have the same 
rights to bargain collectively for wages as 
urban workers, The Commission recommends 
that farm workers be included under the 
provisions of the National Labor Relations 
Act, to the extent feasible and wherever nec- 
essary to achieve equivalence of personal 
785 social protection for the rural work 
orce. 


In Senate hearings during this Con- 
gress, Secretary of Labor Willard Wirtz 
put the case this way: 


8. 8 simply gives farm workers—on large 
farms—the protection of collective bargain- 
ing which other workers have... . 

I do not. . believe there is a person in 
the country who could look in a mirror, look 
himself in his own eye, and argue against 
these bills. It is just that right, and I think 
the arguments against them are all reducible 
in the end to this absurdity; that in this 
industry as in no other, whatever costs there 
are, whatever perils of unusual operation— 
the fact that weather may be a factor or, the 
fact that they need workers part time— 
ought not to be borne by the workers who 
cannot pay these costs instead of being 
passed on to the employers who can pay 
them. 

It is clear that the one point of largest 
significance before you is reflected in S. 8. It 
is perfectly clear that nothing else will really 
cover this situation until this group of peo- 
ple have the equality of representation 
which is so important. I think there are two 
basic equalities. One, in educational oppor- 
tunity and the other in the opportunity to 
be represented. This group does not have it. 
The p of S. 8 is to give it to them and 
it is Just that simple. 


The American labor movement has 
voiced its strong support for farmwork- 
ers collective bargaining rights. Mr. 
George Meany, president of the AFL-CIO 
has declared and I quote him: 

We in the AFL-CIO believe that the only 
effective farm worker union will be one built 
by the farm workers themselves. 

We recognize that the struggle to organize 
farm workers is just beginning. We are de- 
termined not to permit these workers to be 
starved into submission by their powerful 
and giant employers... . 

Even as the battle in the fleld continues, 
the AFL-CIO is pledged to eliminate ex- 
ploitation of the farm workers at the legis- 
lative level. 

Agricultural workers must have the right 
to organize and to bargain collectively. There 
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is no logical reason for their continued ex- 
clusion from the protection of the National 
Labor Relations Act. 


Mr. Walter Reuther, president of the 
United Automobile Workers Interna- 
tional Union, in his statement before the 
subcommittee on this legislation, noted 
that the 1967 violent farm labor strife in 
Texas is but a prophecy of things to 
come. President Reuther said: 


What has happened in southern Texas is 
but a whiff of the social explosion which is 
sweeping American agriculture. On one side 
are agricultural giants grown rich on gov- 
ernment cash subsidies and government 
irrigation water. On the other side are farm 
workers—thousands of them living on the 
thin edge of human existence 

All of us as consumers of food have a 
moral responsibility to correct this human 
injustice, ... 

No one thing Congress or anybody else does 
can overnight. transform the bleak lives of 
America’s farm workers, but it is my con- 
viction that farm worker unions will hasten 
the day when farm workers can toil with a 
greater semblance of human dignity and 
America’s marvel of abundant agriculture 
will not be based on the misery of a few. 


One of the most eloquent, penetrating 
statements in support of collective bar- 
gaining rights for farmworkers was de- 
livered in our California hearings on 
March 16, 1966, by Bishop Donohoe, 
Northern Diocese, St. Mary’s Assumption, 
Stockton, Calif. The statement had the 
approval of all Catholic bishops in the 
State of California. 

In his hearing statement Bishop Dono- 
hoe took the position, and I quote: 

When disputes cannot be settled in the pri- 
vate sector, it is the proper responsibility 
of government to protect the rights of the 
disputants and the public by judgment and, 
in some matters by law. 

The following points, then, seem clear to 
us: 

(a) Any group in society has the right to 
form an association to foster its own well- 
being. It is understood that this association 
acts within law and therefore is concerned 
with the general welfare as well as with its 
own. 

(b) Applied to farmers, this principle justi- 
fies their membership in any legitimate or- 
ganization of their own choosing. Those who 
seek to the organization of farmers 
are not to be looked upon as outside agi- 
tators. 

(e) Applied to farm laborers, this principle 
justifies their membership in any legitimate 
organization of their own choosing. Those 
who seek to organize farm laborers are not 
to be looked upon as outside agitators. 

(d) Such organizations must be protected 
by law, and where necessary, criteria and pro- 
cedures established to determine the legiti- 
macy of particular efforts to organize such 
associations. 

.. it is not sufficient to recognize the 
right to organize in theory only. In order that 
this right be recognized in fact it is of crucial 
importance for the various governments to 
legislate criteria and techniques for deter- 
mining the legitimacy of a particular effort 
to organize workers and to protect these 
workers from reprisals for joining in these 
organizing efforts. 

This is of particular relevance to farm la- 
bor organizing. Without these criteria farm- 
ers have no reasonable way of knowing who 
legitimately represents their workers, and the 
workers themselves may have doubts about 
„ of a particular organizing 

ort. 

We look to the day when farmer and 
farm worker, united by honorable contracts 
binding agricultural employer associations 
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and farm labor unions, will work together 
with common purpose to win from the whole 
economy their proper recompense for their 
most essential contribution to our well-being. 


Strong support for farmworkers’ basic 
rights has been expressed by the Central 
Conference of American Rabbis and the 
Union of American Hebrew Congrega- 
tions. Rabbi Richard G. Hirsch, speaking 
for these groups in public hearings, made 
this statement: 

Jewish tradition has always stressed the 
imperative of economic justice for the la- 
borer ... We believe that men are servants 
of God and not of other men. . . The em- 
ployee is, above all else, a human being and 
as such is entitled to associate with others, if 
he so desires, to achieve encouragement, as- 
sistance, and strength in the pursuit of the 
means to sustain and enable human life. 

.. There is no issue I can think of that 
is more of a moral issue than this one which 
we are discussing, because the great tragedy 
of America has been that the least protection 
has been given to those who need it the 
most. 


The spokesman for the National Coun- 
cil of Churches, Mr. Kenneth G. Neigh, 
made this statement in our hearing 
record: 

It has. long been a matter of serious 
concern of the National Council of Churches 
and many of its constituent denominational 
bodies that agricultural workers have been 
seriously limited in the exercise of the right 
to organize under law.. . We hold that such 
restriction infringes upon the general right 
of association which should include the right 
to organize into labor unions and bargain 
collectively and responsibly with employers 
under the provisions of the NLRA ... On 
December 3, 1966, the General Board of the 
National Council of Churches stated: “Several 
aspects of the seasonal farm labor problem 
require legislative action.. The first listed 
is as follows: “Inclusion of farm workers 
under the provisions of the National Labor 
Relations Act...” Add to these similar and 
perhaps even stronger statements by six of 
the major Protestant denominations quite 
apart from the National Council position. 
They have been issued by the American 
Baptist Convention, The United Presbyterian 
Church, USA, United Lutheran Church, 
United Christian Missionary Society of the 
Disciples of Christ, The United Church of 
Christ. 


It is entirely appropriate that collec- 
tive bargaining rights for farmworkers 
be considered during deliberations on S. 
3590 for this farm bill has as one of its 
purposes “to assure adequate supplies of 
agricultural commodities.” In this legis- 
lative context it would be wise indeed to 
remind ourselves that today’s agricul- 
tural scene is becoming increasingly 
characterized by strikes, violence, boy- 
cotts, and other disruptive conditions. 
In short, conditions are developing that 
have the certain potential for directly 
and materially affecting food produc- 
tion, farm profits, workers’ earnings as 
well as the general flow of farm produce 
to the consumer. 

Application of the collective bargain- 
ing laws to farm employers and em- 
ployees would provide an orderly process 
for resolving these problems. The first 
and most important step would be to 
provide a legal basis for the conduct of 
elections by the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board to permit employees freely 
and democratically to choose whether 
they wish to be represented by a union 
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or not. Should a majority wish union 
representation, the employer and the 
majority representative are thereafter 
both obligated to bargain collectively 
and discuss grievances. By coverage un- 
der the act, protection of the rights of 
employees to join, or not to join, a labor 
organization is guaranteed, and the 
NLRB investigates and decides cases in- 
volving unfair labor practices of unions 
and employer on charges presented by 
workers, unions or employers. 

As I have indicated farm employees 
and employers have been excluded from 
the National Labor Relations Act since 
the original enactment of the Wagner 
Act in 1935. Farm employers throughout 
the Nation, as a result, have enjoyed al- 
most total power of decision over wages 
and working conditions of farmwork- 
ers. Consequently, the farmworker has 
become the lowest paid worker in Amer- 
ica’s work force and, hence, his depend- 
ents and children the most deprived in 
regard to housing, education, health and 
other basic human needs. The average 
wage in 1967 climbed to $1.33 hourly, 
while all other manufacturing produc- 
tion workers average over twice as 
much: $2.83. Construction workers aver- 
aged $4.09. Four States paid their farm- 
workers an average wage below the $1 
minimum -wage for farmworkers—in 
one State, workers averaged 89 cents in 
the fields. In 10 States the average was 
below $1.10. The average year’s wage for 
farm employment, including only those 
who worked over 25 days in agriculture, 
was under $1,200 in 1966. 

The National Labor Relations Board’s 
nonretail standard of $50,000 will be 
the minimum coverage under the amend- 
ment and, therefore, the collective bar- 
gaining provision would apply to a maxi- 
mum of only 3.5 percent of all the farms 
in the Nation; however, since these 3.5 
percent of all farms employ 45 percent 
of all farm employees, substantial cover- 
age of the farm work force would be 
achieved. In short, the workers on large 
corporate farms would finally have the 
right to freely and democratically vote 
on whether they wish to join or not to 
join a union. 

The small family farm will not be 
covered by this amendment. Over half 
the farms in the Nation use no hired 
labor at all, and, therefore, would not be 
affected by the amendment. Moreover, 
at least two employees are necessary 
under existing law to constitute a bar- 
gaining unit. Additionally, the existing 
law expressly excludes from the bar- 
gaining unit immediately relatives of an 
employer, managers, and supervisors. 

The amendment also makes applicable 
to the agricultural industry certain of the 
seasonality provisions—in section 8(f) 
of the NLRA—now applicable to the 
construction industry. For example, the 
amendment permits, but does not re- 
quire, employers in the agricultural 
industry to enter into an agreement with 
a union—commonly referred to as a pre- 
hire agreement—before employees are 
actually hired and before a majority 
status of a union is actually determined. 
This presents a maximum opportunity 
to the grower or farmer—presently avail- 
able only in the construction indus- 
try—to stabilize his labor situation and 
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reliably estimate his labor cost in ad- 
vance of planting and harvesting. This 
purely voluntary prehire procedure is 
particularly valuable to all parties in a 
seasonal industry, and, even if a contract 
is made, an election proceeding may 
always be held after all employees are 
hired 


Other provisions of section 8(f) permit 
arrangements for a union hiring hall, 
and union security agreements providing 
union membership 7 days after employ- 
ment. The 7-day provision modifies the 
law under NLRA, that is, it allows a 
shorter grace period of 7 days as opposed 
to 30 days authorized generally under 
NLRA, primarily because of the seasonal 
nature of and short duration of employ- 
ment. In a right-to-work jurisdiction, 19 
States, the parties would be prohibited 
from entering into a union security 
agreement. Indeed, NLRA—section 705 
(b), Public Law 86-257—expressly pro- 
vides: 

Nothing contained in the amendment made 
by subsection (a) shall be construed as au- 
thorizing the execution or application of an 
agreement requiring membership in a labor 
organization as a condition of employment in 
any State or Territory in which such execu- 
tion or application is prohibited by State or 
Territorial law. 


This proposed amendment offers no 
subsidy to farmworkers. It carries no ap- 
propriation. It is not special legislation; 
on the contrary, it does away with special 
legislation. It offers the one simple prop- 
osition that the agricultural industry, 
which is affected by the Agricultural Act 
of 1968, ought to have the same respon- 
sibilities and protections for labor-man- 
agement relations as all other industries 
have. It does not guarantee any success 
in organizing unions. It merely affords 
agricultural workers on the large farms 
the opportunity to help themselves with- 
in the framework of our Federal labor 
laws. 

Surely, there can be no need to argue 
in July 1968 about whether any American 
worker deserves the right to bargain col- 
lectively. The principle has long been es- 
tablished. It guarantees the very right of 
contract, providing to the worker that 
“equality of bargaining position in which 
freedom of contract begins” referred to 
by Justice Holmes. 

A fundamental function of the Gov- 
ernment is to protect the weak from the 
strong. But the fact is that nowhere in 
our society is the disparity of power so 
immense as between the big business 
farms that are coming to dominate our 
agriculture and the powerless, anony- 
mous, generally poorly educated men 
and women who work for them. We do 
not need to look at statistics, although 
there are plenty of them, to know that 
this worker is hopelessly out-bargained 
by his employer. He lives in the worst 
houses in America. His children go to 
the worst schools, when they go to school 
at all. All of the services that most 
Americans take for granted are inferior 
in the remote and disjointed communi- 
ties inhabited by these workers and their 
families. 

There is another aspect of the prob- 
lem, and it concerns the nature of this 
large, corporate farm that holds its 
workers in economic bondage. This is the 
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new economic force that is moving into 
rural America, causing alarm among 
many of our farm and small town lead- 
ers. Part of the leverage it uses to com- 
pete against family farmers is its power 
to dominate workers. This power should 
be matched at least by the legal right 
of these workers to bargain collectively. 

I would hasten to point out that we 
are not talking only about bargaining 
for wages and working conditions, we 
ore 3 about bargaining for decency 

elf. 

On June 9, 1968, a major feature story 
appeared in the Denver Post citing the 
absurd contention of some large farmers 
that migrant workers did not need field 
privies because they would not use them. 
They argued this in the face of the ex- 
pert testimony by sociologists that the 
migrant workers as a group were not less 
modest than most middle-class Ameri- 
cans, but more so. However, officials ob- 
served that serious problems of health 
were occurring because of lack of privies 
and field privies could be built for only 
$2, $3, or $4, the story said. 

It is one of the sad facts that we have 
learned in American life that we must 
protect the weak from the strong. Col- 
lective bargaining is one way to do it. 

But more importantly, adding collec- 
tive bargaining for farmworkers to this 
bill will serve also to equalize, in part, 
the benefits of the farm program itself, 
and should make it more acceptable to 
large numbers of our citizens who are 
concerned about big benefits that accrue 
to large farm operators. 

It is singularly fitting that we con- 
sider the rights of farmworkers to have 
a union, if they wish, in the same con- 
text of this generous Federal policy 
which, I am sure, will authorize another 
multibillion-dollar subsidy to the farm- 
owners. 

The crucial issue here today is simply 
this: Shall Congress continue its mag- 
nificent largess for the big farm of Amer- 
ica without providing anything for the 
most deprived worker in our economy; 
or shall Congress balance the scales of 
justice by providing a small measure of 
help through collective bargaining rights 
to the poorest workers in America? 


AGRICULTURAL ACT OF 1968 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 3590) to extend and im- 
prove legislation for maintaining farm 
income, stabilizing prices and assuring 
adequate supplies of agricultural com- 
modities. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, pursu- 
ant to the consent given by the Senator 
from Delaware, I would suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum and I assure the Sen- 
ate Iam only thinking of a short quorum 
so we can get together. 

Mr. FONG. Mr. President, before the 
Senator makes his request, will the Sena- 
tor from Delaware yield to me so I may 
ask a question? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. FONG. Mr. President, as I under- 
stand the amendment, it would not sup- 
ply the $25,000 limitation to compliance 
payments for sugar. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. The orig- 
inal amendment which I submitted to 
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the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry would include all payments. In an 
effort to make progress in this direction, 
this amendment is confined to products 
other than sugar. 

Mr. FONG. So that sugar would be 


excluded. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. That 
will be dealt with in a separate amend- 
ment. 

Mr. FONG. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield 
to the Senator from Maryland. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, I 
support the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Delaware and myself. I 
just cannot understand why the tax- 
payers of this country should give any 
one farmer more than $25,000 per year. 

It is with much dismay that I find we 
are considering a renewal of our out- 
dated agriculture policy when the 1965 
Agricultural Act has another year to 
run. Earlier this year, the Congress ap- 
proved a $6 billion cut in Government 
spending in an effort to economize. Yet, 
now we are asked to approve the exten- 
sion of a program costing over $3 billion 
annually in spite of the fact that there 
is no particularly pressing need for an 
extension at this time, and without suf- 
ficient time to consider the alternatives. 
This seems highly inappropriate to me. 

I have voiced my opposition to our 
agriculture policy on many occasions, It 
is a policy which was created in the 
1930’s as an emergency measure to help 
the small farmer. Year by year the evi- 
dence mounts that the effects of this 
outdated policy are exactly the opposite. 
It is a policy which mainly benefits the 
large, well-to-do farmer. It is a policy 
which is causing the small family farmer 
to flee to our already overcrowded urban 
centers. It is a policy which is a heavy 
burden to the taxpayer. It is a policy 
which should be relegated to history. 

Most farm programs benefit the larger, 
more prosperous farmers and farm cor- 
porations. Less than 2 percent of the 
farmers in America gross more than 
$100,000 a year, yet they take home 20 
percent of the farm subsidy program. 
A report by the President’s National Ad- 
visory Commission on Rural Poverty 
points out: 

Currently the Federal Government spends 
more than a billion dollars a year to keep 
land out of production. This expenditure 
enables farmers to hold out of production 
about 40 million acres by programs of crop- 
land diversion, conservation reserve, and 
cropland adjustment. The rural poor get 
very little direct benefit from these expend- 
itures because they own such a small pro- 
portion of the farmland. For example, farms 
under 140 acres in size received only about 
one-fourth of the agricultural conservation 
program payments in 1964. Yet, farms under 
140 acres in size comprise more than half 
the total number of farms. 


Our agricultural program does more 
than merely profit the large farmers. It 
actually encourages their growth. Mr. 
John Fischer in Harpers magazine 
pointed out: 

When you offer a bribe for every acre 
taken out of cultivation, the men with the 
most acres naturally get the most money— 
in many cases hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars every year. Typically they have used 
their loot in two ways: (1) To buy more 
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land from their smaller neighbors; and (2) 
to invest in tractors, cotton-pickers, fertilizer, 
weed-killer, six-row cultivators, and all the 
other devices of modern technology. 


With a bigger farm, and more equip- 
ment, he can take even more acres out 
of production, and thus get even a larger 
payoff. This senseless spiral continues at 
the expense of the small farmer this pro- 
gram was once supposed to be helping. 

Inevitably, the small farmer gets 
squeezed out. Without Government sub- 
sidies sufficient to modernize his farm, he 
simply cannot compete. Between 1965 
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and 1966, over 750,000 farmers were 
forced off the land and headed for the 
city to seek employment. 

In addition to its failure to achieve 
its goal, the cost of this ludicrous pro- 
gram is enormous. The taxpayer pays 
once to bribe the farmer not to farm as 
much. He pays a second time in higher 
food prices. He pays still a third time for 
the cost of storing or giving away the 
surplus crop. Even the dairy, the beef, 
and the chicken farmer pays because of 
higher feed prices. It makes no sense for 
the taxpayers to give five producers over 
$1 million apiece annually, and 11 pro- 
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ducers over $500,000 apiece, when the av- 
erage farmer gets only $831 a year. It 
makes no sense for the taxpayers to pay 
hundreds of millions of dollars to “sup- 
port” wealthy farmers who are receiv- 
ing over $25,000 a year in payments. 

At this point, Mr. President, I would 
like to place in the Recor a table ex- 
tracted from the hearings on the Agri- 
cultural Appropriations Act for fiscal 
year 1969, which lists by State the num- 
ber of all payments in excess of $5,000. 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


1967 FARMERS’ PAYMENTS BY SIZE GROUP, $5,000 AND OVER 


State name and code $5,000 to $7,500 to $10,000 to $15,000 to $25,000 to $50,000 to $100,000 to $500,000 to $1,000,000 
$7,499 $9,999 $14,999 $24,999 $49,999 $99,999 $499,999 $999,999 Prs 
Alabama (64): 
Total (dollars) 6, 124, 324 4, 006, 286 5, 404, 605 6, 253, 030 5, 054, 655 1, 938, 996 
1 EI um umber of payments.. 1, 464 446 329 154 30 
Total otters) PE Re ee c 
J A 8 / A r —ßßßßßdßdßßdßßß e . i 
be et Caotlars) ll, r 1, 185, 812 1, 236, 056 2,430, 586 4, 475, 884 9,796, 150 10, 487, 421 11,794, 213 
5 158 0 n payments = 191 143 196 232 155 62 
r 
Eset (dollars) ‘s 8, 498, 676 6, 877, 640 9, 884, 150 12, 767, 481 15, 213, 551 8, 809, 959 3,627, 129 
eet payments. 1,400 798 456 136 24 
California 0 ars) iae e, 6, 065, 869 5,372,726 8, 534, 005 12, 326, 094 16, 574, 425 14, 178, 357 18, 746, 262 
iaer Ae of payments 991 618 7 484 207 Ml 
Total (dollars) ‘ee 7,897, 367 4,714, 228 5,338, 057 4, 198, 346 2, 039, 501 615, 635 280, 49 
Number of payments. 1,305 550 64 10 1 
——.— (16): 
Total (dollars).........---.. 18, 969 9 OORT east BOs E DARE ß ],] ¼ ²⁰Ü—ꝙò0Üà eee Sopa AEn o AAS aaa e 
Number a! payments 3 r de e canoe 
Total (dollars) 82, 436 26, 45 LES. LENI hee Ae epee EAR y ewe 5 cal Pita E os Arse iy 
. r of payments 14 Cpe et ee 12 5.21. SRI b mene. ss G 
Total Viottars) 669, 730 513,670 603, 770 718, 380 1, 047, 334 739, 263 1, 269, 826 610, 923 1, 275, 687 
Georg cay: of payments. 112 59 36 1 
N 6,072,888 4.248, 0 6,6745) 3,863.0 3.607,00 1.100 670 one r A AEA 
awe of payments 998 490 465 314 H r DE EET OREO ICA ASSES NS STE 
2 
Total (dollars) 158, 755 100, 634 21,795 30, 951 71, 294 54, 795 5, 316, 017 3, 012, 514 1, 353,770 
10 hy of payments. 26 12 2 2 2 1 17 5 
aho (82): 
(dollars)........--.-.. 4, 938, 531 2, 968, 673 3, 100, 186 2, 042, 004 1,395, 099 
—— of payments 813 348 256 111 
e Collars) RA 5, 178, 036 2, 199, 66) 1, 393, 387 850, 963 384, 676 
an of payments 871 256 118 47 1 
Tota Callers) Soa 3, 159, 026 1, 423, 664 1,034, 759 700,792 264,511 
i A cug of payments 532 166 86 
owa 
Total (dollars) 4, 982, 634 1,773, 284 1,239, 5 346, 321 264, 010 
05 of payments 839 208 18 7 
s (49): 
Total Ciollars) 5 27, 144, 739 13, 359, 820 12, 039, 993 7,221, 459 3,270, 376 
9000 C payments. 4,520 1,562 1,013 394 100 
Total dollars) 808, 808 295, 750 285, 832 186, 449 84,644 
1 Bumbar of payments 135 34 24 10 3 
e e 3,910, 558 3, 092, 455 5, 254, 164 6, 780, 899 7, 042, 148 
9 of payments 641 358 211 
Total (dollats) ------------- 21, 801 
Nu 8 of payments 4 
102, 140 
17 
12, 534 
2 
1. 784, 385 673, 842 404, 446 233, 308 
300 79 34 
4, 094, 426 1, 898, 869 1,621, 470 625, 880 
687 223 136 36 
6, 55 — 5, 642, 766 9, 212, 577 15, 218, 200 25, 499, 838 18, 868, 337 10, 869, 403 8 
655 753 781 7 286 83 111 k 
8, 027, 294 4, 476, 656 4,994, 327 3, 572, 324 2, 295, 406 896, 483 103,271 
l. 333 521 416 191 4 1 
Montana (81): 
Total (dollars) 12, 430, 928 7, 702, 245 6. 589, 221 3, 929, 802 1, 266, 896 115, 141 166, 336 
g penoa 5 payments 2, 048 896 551 217 2 1 
ebras' 
Total acer . 11, 966, 409 4,682, 724 3, 262, 707 1,817,613 
EN 292 0 of payments. 2, 008 551 275 97 
eva, 
Total (dollars) iv 152, 086 92, 905 171, 364 91, 364 
Number of payments. 26 ll 13 5 
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1967 FARMERS’ PAYMENTS BY SIZE GROUP, $5,000 AND OVER—Continued 
State name and code $5,000 to $7,500 to $10,000 to $15,000 to $25,000 to $50,000 to $100,000 to $500,000 to $1,000,000 
$7,499 89.999 $14,999 $24,999 899 $99,999 $499,999 $999,999 and over 
New Hampshire (12 
To tal (dol 2 „r.. ĩð ]ð2 ĩðͤ v ð ES ͤ K ˙ꝛT—T— — P . ⅛ q dd EE E E E ² Ä 8 
Number of payments Aenne ³ P!!! d p ñ ß 
New Jerse 
Total dollars). 138, 063 50, 126 
3 we 23 6 
Total (dollars). 4, 268, 207 3, 357, 201 4, 522, 480 4, 226, 870 683, 185 
eat of payments 701 2.5 10 b ae PT ET 
6% 25 ). 348, 366 162, 508 76, 042 53, 543 
0 ars „„ „ P mage SRE ERTS) aS TSS, OR EAT) S Bh 
seeker o ments 57 19 7 K ᷣͤ %% ꝙP P.. . Pee 
— | (dollars). SDs A 2, 536, 153 1,575, 519 2, 025, 318 1, 609, 908 1, 288, 982 368, 879 
Spens D 418 181 168 86 
North reer 1109 
Total (doſſars) ....-..-.-..- 16, 313, 100 6, 363, 762 4, 542, 805 1,712, 639 605, 070 121, 737 
one of payments 2,7 746 384 94 19 2 
Total (dollars)... ......-.--. 2, 204, 005 782, 328 490, 226 377,195 66, 355 Pb... ͤ Ä ena cs cayebparanaeage 
Number of payments 372 91 40 21 2 1 
Oklahoma (73): 
Total (dollars). _....-..---.- 15, 095, 671 7, 667, 762 6, 686, 572 3, 557, 676 1, 655, 517 332, 321 
ae 3 of payments 2,5 894 564 197 53 5 
Total Dollars) 9 2, 668, 433 2. 193, 405 2. 375, 351 1. 934, 747 1, 300, 127 O T ES ESS A See ee Soe aoe 
Number of ments eee 442 253 198 102 41 o 
Pennsy nas 
Total (dollars) 222,075 134, 184 166, 668 76, 806 28,710 
Number of payments 38 16 14 4 1 
Puerto Rico (70): 
Tota! (dollars). 663, 066 637,648 758,787 1,715,156 1,329, 479 
Number of 109 73 61 89 40 
Rhode Island 
r r r 00000000 STAT 
e e . A 
ou! 
Total (doll 4,377, 396 3, 168, 004 4,591, 511 4,957, 228 4, 196, 464 
8 W 723 367 379 263 1 
0 al 
Total (dol 5. 861, 725 054 064, 335 861, 296 352, 007 
cone 2,562, Si s 175 46 
4,675,223 3, 044, 954 3, 448,331 3, 203, 187 2, 147, 453 
7 285 1 63 
51,954 255 41, 984, 504 59, 164, 777 67, 084, 729 46, 845, 437 
8, 4, 4, 3, 1,431 
972, 523 464, 342 379, 404 418, 227 207,679 
of paym 1 6 
Vermont (13): 


Total (dollars) 
Number of payments 
Virgin Islands ¢ ;. 


Virgi 53 
. 320, 522 170, $10 068 71, 330 J%VVFTTC CCC 
+ Humber s payments. 54 20 8 F e SO e Re, LA AA 
so E SAR 7,949,452 5,845,797: 7,667,848 5,977,142 3.016512 660, 831 cB tie: ale cece ieee Uta AL 
Number of payments z 1. 675 39 94 0 
West Virginia (54): 
Total (dollars) 
e 
1 (86 
70 0 ere e becasue 692, 707 373, 856 274,503 128, 272 66, 176 
w Harmer ok payments 117 AS 2 
N 1, 352, 012 688, 892 483, 452 395, 239 233, 626 
Number of payments 224 80 7 
Voites fat (eier 763 158,707,413 188, 423.272 188, 687, 210 162,744,944 35, 023,089 64, 914, 262 9, 556, 372 10, 889, 036 
Number of payments. 42.146 18; 426 15,585 9, 984 4; 880 1,291 a ae 2 2229 


Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, I can 
only conclude from the visible results 
that our agricultural subsidy program is 
a failure. Commenting upon our agricul- 
ture program, the citizens board of 
inquiry into hunger and malnutrition 
stated just this spring: 

These controls and price support programs 
have not even attained their stated goals. 
Prices have not changed significantly so that 
the small farmer could secure an te 
income. Surpluses have not vanished, smaller 
acreage has only invited attempts at in- 
creased yield technological ad- 
vances—available only to those farmers with 
greater capital resources, 


This is indeed a sad indictment of the 
1965 Agriculture Act, the very same pro- 
gram we are now being asked to extend. 
Not even the farmers themselves favor 


this extension. A recent Farm Journal 
poll shows that 63 percent of the farmers 
favor an end to the costly and obsolete 
farm program, The Maryland Farm Bu- 
reau has recently written me stating: 

Instead of continuing down the dead-end 
road of Government supply-management- 
with acreage limitations, stockpiles to depress 
market prices, price-fixing, and subsidies— 
farmers need a broad-based program to ex- 
pand markets, increase prices, cut costs, and 
thus provide the basis for increased net 
farm income. 


There is reason to believe that we have 
reached a point in time when our present 
farm policy can appropriately be recon- 
sidered. This point was forcefully brought 
home by Harold B. Meyers in Fortune 
magazine. In part he said: 


alter or abandon t programs that 
have imposed complex restrictions on farmers 
and heavy costs on taxpayers. 


Instead of extending our present pro- 
gram, we should dismantle many of our 
present programs with deliberate speed, 
ending government imposed restraints on 
production and eliminating the income- 
supplement payments that induced the 
farmers to accept the restraints. Farm- 
ers would then be free to make their own 
decisions regarding what and how much 
to grow. They would dispose of their out- 
put in the marketplace, and get their 
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just reward for it. American consumers 
would have ample supplies of food, and 
the prospects for easing world hunger 
would be greatly improved. Abundance, 
in short, need no longer be considered a 
burden. Surely world food demands are 
large enough that all farmers, large and 
small, would find a market for their 
crops, if we had sensible governmental 
management and programs. 

At the very least, we should avoid hasty 
action on the proposal before us this 
afternoon. If ever the circumstances 
were favorable to changing our farm pro- 
gram, it is now. The present act has a 
year to run. Our surpluses are down. We 
should take advantage of this golden 
opportunity to save and change. During 
the coming months, we should carefully 
study the situation and develop a totally 
new approach aimed at effectively insur- 
ing the farmer his fair share of our 
abundance. Next year, we could ade- 
quately consider all proposals with suff- 
cient time available to do a thorough job. 
But, Mr. President, if we must extend 
this program, let us at least place one all 
too small limitation upon it. Why, then, 
I ask, should the taxpayers give a man 
more than $25,000 a year? This is not 
helping the small family farmer. This 
unduly and unjustly further enriches 
the already rich. This Congress has al- 
ready raised taxes. This Congress has al- 
ready cut some vital and needed pro- 
grams. This Congress should effect this 
one very small economy and saving. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BREWSTER. I am happy to yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I want to commend 
the Senator from Maryland for a very 
effective and constructive presentation 
of a problem confronting the people of 
the United States that ought to be 
solved. I wish to ask a question or two of 
the Senator. 

Did I understand the Senator to say 
that when this support program was 
established, the purpose was to help 
the small farmer of the United States, 
primarily? 

Mr. BREWSTER. The Senator is en- 
tirely correct. We began our present 
farm program in the 1930’s to protect 
the small family farmer who was being 
driven from his land by the depression. 
We wanted to help him. In the 1930’s 
this program, at far, far less cost than 
we now have, did protect the small fam- 
ily farmer. Today, in my judgment, it is 
having a contrary effect. The small fam- 
ily farmer does not really benefit from 
subsidy payments, Rather than that, the 
small farmer, in ever-increasing num- 
bers, is being driven from the land to the 
big cities, which are already over- 
crowded, and the big and rich get bigger 
and richer, and they are the ones who 
truly benefit the most from this program. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. In other words, the 
very opposite from what was intended 
when the program was adopted has been 
achieved? It was intended to help the 
poor farmer. It now helps principally 
the rich. 

Will the Senator inform us how many 
supposed farmers are receiving more 
than $1 million under this program? I 
understood the Senator to say there are 
10 or 11 receiving subsidies of more than 
$1 million a year. 
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Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. Pres- 
ident, if the Senator will yield, I will 
inform him that there are five. 

Mr, LAUSCHE. Five. How many are 
receiving more than $500,000? 

Mr. BREWSTER. I believe there are 
11 receiving over half a million dollars 
a year. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Now my question is, 
What is the urgency of helping those 
people by subsidies to be given from 
money of the taxpayers, in gifts of $1 
million a year to five recipients and 
$500,000 a year to 11 recipients? Why? 
Whom does it serve? What good is there 
in that? 

Mr. BREWSTER. There is absolutely 
no urgency. When the present program 
still has a full year to run, and if it does 
not accomplish what it originally set out 
to do, it seems to me that the proper 
thing at this time, when we do not have 
massive surpluses, when we need food, 
is to completely reevaluate and reassess 
the entire participation by the Federal 
Government in our farm economy. There 
is no urgency now. In fact, if there ever 
was a time to take another look, we have 
reached that point. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The Senator stated 
that the viciousness of what is happen- 
ing is that with the huge bounties that 
some are receiving, the ability of the 
small farmer to survive grows weaker. 
I think the Senator pointed out that the 
man who gets $1 million buys bigger 
tractors and more efficient machinery 
and more fertilizer to produce more crops 
per acre, enabling him to take more 
acres out of production and still pro- 
duce the same quantity or more of the 
products than he had in the past. 

Mr. BREWSTER, The Senator is en- 
tirely correct. The fact of the matter is 
that the number of farms in America 
decreases every year. The number of 
farmers in America decreases every 
year. The size of individual farms grows 
every year. The result is that the people 
are being forced off the farm. The little, 
the poor, the needy leave the farms, and 
go to the cities. What would be best for 
America would be to reverse the trend 
and take the poor and the needy out of 
the cities and put them back on the land. 

Mr, LAUSCHE, I concur completely in 
what the Senator from Maryland has 
said. I want to repeat my gratitude for 
his very excellent presentation of a cause 
that the taxpayers and the people of the 
United States ought to be made conscious 
of, They ought to come to the capital in 
numbers greater than the poor to stop 
this waste of the taxpayers’ money. 

Mr, BREWSTER. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I concur completely in what 
the Senator from Ohio has said. Some- 
thing must be done to restrict these sub- 
sidy payment to the corporate-type 
farmer or absentee farmers. Many of 
these farms are corporate-type opera- 
tions, as the Senator has said. I do not 
see how we can possibly justify a con- 
tinuation of this program under which 
we pay some operations over $1 million 
not to cultivate the land. 

I call attention to the fact that the 
Arkansas State Penitentiary received 
$177,700 last year under this program. 
The Louisiana State Penitentiary was 
paid $89,697 not to cultivate its farm. 
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The State of Montana as a State re- 
pevet $553,388 not to cultivate its farm- 
and. 

Similar payments were made to other 
large corporate operations. One payment 
of over half a million dollars was made 
last year to a farm operation owned en- 
tirely by British interests. Why should 
we pay a British-owned corporation over 
half a million dollars a year not to cul- 
tivate a farm in the United States of 
America? It does not make sense. 

The small farmer cannot afford to 
participate in this program to the same 
advantage. He has an investment in a 
tractor, combine, planters, plows, and so 
forth. If he puts a portion of his land 
in the soil bank he loses his efficiency; 
he cannot operate efficiently. It is only 
the large, corporate type of farm or one 
that is owned by absentee ownership 
that can do so. They are the largest 
beneficiaries under this program. 

Mr. President, I offered this amend- 
ment along with the Senator from Mary- 
land to provide a limitation of payments 
for any commodity under this bill. It did 
not cover sugar payments. I agreed that 
that limitation on those payments could 
more appropriately be offered to the 
Sugar Act. 

The Senator from Florida asked 
whether the language was clear enough. 
I consulted with legislative counsel. They 
thought it was clear; however, if there is 
any question about it I think adding the 
language, “The foregoing shall not apply 
to payments under the Sugar Act of 1948 
or any other law,” would clear up any 
misunderstanding. If it is acceptable to 
modify the language to make the inten- 
tion clear I ask unanimous consent that 
I may so modify my amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 
ge STENNIS. This is general legisla- 

n. 

Aan WILLIAMS of Delaware. That is 
ht. 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator’s amend- 
ment is a general amendment. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Yes. 

Mr. STENNIS. Why not apply it to 
sugar? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I see no 
objection to it. That amendment could 
come later as an amendment to the 
Sugar Act. Frankly, I thought we would 
have more support than if it were offered 
to this bill. 

Mr. STENNIS. That is a frank answer. 
Is the Senator going to offer it? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. The first 
amendment that was proposed by the 
Senator from Maryland and myself did 
cover all payments, including sugar. But 
frankly, the point was raised that if we 
limited it to only those commodities cov- 
ered by this pending bill we might pick 
up more support for its enactment. 

I agree completely with the Senator 
from Mississippi that it should be equally 
applicable across the board, and if we can 
take this step the next amendment of- 
fered would be to cover the Sugar Act. 

Mr. STENNIS. Will the Senator yield 
further? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator has been 
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so frank about it. I ask him, what about 
leaving out cotton? He would leave out 
sugar. Why not leave out cotton as well? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I will accept the proposal of 
the Senator from Mississippi if he will 
leave cotton out of the pending bill. 

Mr. STENNIS. That, of course, is the 
basic question we are arguing about. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. The point 
is that cotton is under this bill, and 
therefore cotton payments are covered. 
I agree with the Senator from Mississippi 
that there should be equal treatment 
on all of them, but since we are dealing 
with these basic commodities specifically 
I agreed that it might be well to con- 
fine the amendment to just those com- 
modities dealt with in the bill. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President (Mr. 
Spone in the chair), will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield 
to the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I ask the distinguished 
Senator from Delaware whether his 
amendment would also cover wool incen- 
tive payments. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. It would. 

Mr. ALLOTT. May I inquire of the dis- 
tinguished Senator, in view of the fact 
that the wool industry in the United 
States is probably in the worst condition 
it has ever been, and is beset by competi- 
tion from artificial fibers and by com- 
petition from cheap production abroad, 
where wages are extremely low in com- 
parison with ours, why he would take 
this step to try to force out of competi- 
tion and out of economic existence a man 
who produces wool, and whose particular 
operation happens to bring him an in- 
centive payment of more than $25,000? 

In my own State, the situation which 
I have mentioned exists. Competition 
from artificial fibers and from foreign 
wool, has brought our entire wool indus- 
try to the lowest ebb in its history. In 
fact, it well may be almost beyond the 
point of recovery. 

I ask the Senator why, under those 
circumstances, he includes wool, 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I think 
the Senator from Colorado has answered 
his own question. This wool program has 
been in effect for many years, and the 
Senator just admitted, and he is correct, 
that the wool producers are in worse 
shape today than they were before the 
program started. It has not worked. 

I recall several years ago when the 
question arose in connection with the ex- 
tension of the 90-percent support prices 
on cotton and wool and the level to which 
those commodities should be supported. 
One of the manufacturers of these so- 
called synthetic fabrics asked me, “What 
chance do you think you have got of lim- 
a these payments on wool and cot- 

n ” 

I asked him, Why are you interested?” 

He said, “If the Government is going 
to hold the price supports at those high 
levels we can afford to build an extra 
plant or two and still sell cheaply 
enough to take over further the markets 
for cotton and wool.” 

Synthetic fibers have largely taken 
over the markets. I do not think we will, 
in the long run, help the producers by 
holding these prices at an artificially high 
level and by continuing to subsidize and 
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support a high-cost producer, whether 
the product be wheat, corn, cotton, or 
whatever. 

Mr. ALLOTT. The Senator may sub- 
scribe to the theory that we should let 
low wages in foreign countries decimate 
our own industries. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Not at 
all. 
Mr. ALLOTT. I do not subscribe to 
that, if I may say so. I do not think the 
wool industry would be in even as good 
a situation as it is today if it had not 
been for the incentive payments. 

Does the Senator from Delaware have 
any figures on how many people in the 
wool industry are paid more than 
$25,000? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. No; I 
do not have such a breakdown. But I 
wish to say to the Senator from Colorado 
that I am not suggesting we turn the 
American farmer or wool producer loose 
without a program. We do have other 
methods under our law where we can 
take care of the difference in the cost, 
taking into consideration the high do- 
mestic labor costs. 

This amendment does not affect the 
support price on any of these com- 
modities. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Let me say this to the 
Senator, on that point: The wool people, 
the lamb people, and the sheep people 
have been up the hill and down again 50 
times with the tariff people, and have not 
received any protection or any help. This 
is one way I think we can help them. 

I understand the Senator’s motives. I 
do not think he is just trying to build up 
the synthetic fiber industry of his own 
State. I am sure he would not do such 
a thing. But I am also from a State 
which has been one of the great live- 
stock producers of this country. I frankly 
do not know, and I checked with the 
staff a few moments ago and they have 
no figures on the amounts over $25,000 
that have been paid to wool producers. 
Without that information available, I 
simply could not support the Senator’s 
proposal. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Perhaps 
the Senator misunderstood what I said 
about the producers of synthetic fibers. 
The producers of synthetic fibers in this 
country would be far better off if my 
pending amendment were rejected, be- 
cause to the extent that we have these 
high supports for producers of natural 
fibers we are, in effect, holding an um- 
brella not only over the producers of 
cotton and wool but over the producers 
of synthetic fibers as well. 

I do not suggest we turn the Amer- 
ican farmer loose, I am not suggesting 
that. But I raise the question, Can we 
afford continuously to make these large 
payments to these larger operations? 

We have a Small Business Adminis- 
tration designed to provide incentives 
for the small manufacturer but we have 
no such incentive for the small farmer. 
Quite the contrary, the farm program as 
set up today is of greater financial ben- 
efit to the large producer, as I think the 
Senator from Colorado will agree, be- 
cause the small producer, who is operat- 
ing a one-man farm, must fully utilize 
his tractors, combines, pickers, et cetera. 
It costs a minimum of $35,000 or $40,000 
for a farmer to get started in a one- 
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man operation, If he lets one-fourth of 
his land lie idle he is not using that 
equipment efficiently, and his cost of 
production rises. 

The fellow with several thousand acres 
can drop a part of his acres out of pro- 
duction, put a tractor in the barn, lay 
off a couple of employees, and it is pretty 
well all profit to him; or, if he is an ab- 
sentee owner he can put all his land in 
the soil bank. 

Those are the type operations, the 
corporation and the absentee ownership, 
which I think we have got to stop sub- 
sidizing in this country if we are to do 
anything to protect the individual op- 
erator and the small farmer. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I may say 
to the Senator before he gets too far on 
the subject, that I cannot agree with his 
analysis of the economics of the situa- 
tion. Without these particular incentive 
payments with respect to wool the in- 
dustry would probably have been forced 
to its knees. We would then be in the un- 
fortunate position of depending entirely 
on the foreign countries. These people 
have been almost forced out of business 
even with the assistance they have re- 
ceived. 

Last spring, I believe, the Senator had 
considerable figures on the incentive 
payments on wheat. I am not unsympa- 
thetic, frankly, with the ultimate pur- 
pose the Senator has in mind. To the 
extent that these incentive payments 
have helped to finance and make ex- 
tremely profitable the huge corporations, 
I am sympathetic with the Senator. 

In my area of the country, however— 
and this is true with respect perhaps to 
California and, to some extent, it is true 
with respect to Iowa, Kansas, Texas, 
Oklahoma, New Mexico, Arizona, Mon- 
tana, North Dakota, South Dakota, and 
Wyoming—very large amounts of land 
have to be farmed in order to make 
farming a feasible operation. 

The Senator said a moment ago that 
it costs $35,000 to $40,000—and he is put- 
ting the figure low—for a man to go into 
a single-family farming operation. 

The truth of the matter is that what 
has killed off our small family farmers 
as much as anything is the constant pol- 
icy of inflation that our country has pur- 
sued in the last few years. 

One used to be able to pay $1,500 to 
$1,700 for a tractor. However, one can 
go and look at a tractor comparable in 
size and weight—and of course they are 
much improved 10 years later—and find 
that he now has to pay $7,000 or $7,500 
for the same tractor. It is not hard to fig- 
ure what has happened to our farmer. 

In our country, we have to farm very 
large acreages in order to make it an 
economical farming operation in the 
production of wheat even for a single 
family unit. 

In this case, frankly I do not think 
that $25,000 is an unusual or an exces- 
sive amount. As I recall the figures of last 
spring, we have several farm groups, not 
over perhaps half a dozen or a dozen, 
in Colorado that draw well in excess of 
$100,000. What would the Senator think 
about changing his figure to $50,000? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I think 
the $25,000 figure is reasonable. Of 
course, & $50,000 limitation would be bet- 
ter than nothing at all. 
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I would like to say to the Senator from 
Colorado that his State had one oper- 
ation that was drawing $280,429 based on 
the report last year. 

There are several smaller ones. I do 
not have the figures for the ones be- 
tween $50,000 and $100,000, but there 
would be more of them. Nevertheless, I 
think the $25,000 figure as a limit is rea- 
sonable. 

I point out to the Senator from Colo- 
rado that he had 10 farmers in his State 
that were drawing between $50,000 and 
$100,000. 

Mr. ALLOTT. That is about the area 
of my recollection from the figures which 
were presented earlier this spring. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. That is 
correct. The Senator mentioned the fact 
that he has not experienced a sympa- 
thetic consideration for the wool growers 
from the Tariff Commission. I appreci- 
ate and understand the problem. 

Members of the Tariff Commission 
argue before our committee that when 
they consider the need for relief for 
these commodities they take into consid- 
eration the incentive payments that the 
Senator is speaking about, the incentive 
payments which the farmers are receiv- 
ing. 

They then proceed on the premise that 
our farmers do not need the relief be- 
cause they are getting the subsidy pay- 
ments. 

If the amendment is agreed to, perhaps 
we need an examination of the tariffs 
and other areas. However, I feel that at 
some point, somewhere we have to stop 
these large payments. 

I shall be very frank. The pending 
amendment would give a definite cash 
advantage to these smaller producers in 
that they would be subsidized to a larger 
extent than would the large operations. 
When one speaks of the large operations, 
as the size increases the amount of the 
subsidy becomes proportionately smaller, 
because the $25,000 would be more of a 
reduction for the operator who is now 
getting $250,000 than it would be for the 
man who was only getting only $30,000. 

A decided advantage is being placed 
with the smaller farming operation, and 
that is the basis of the farm program, 
that we help the bona fide farmer. 

To be frank, I question the wisdom of 
these payments to the absentee owner. 
Why should we subsidize absentee own- 
ership by a man living in the city? 
There is nothing wrong with anyone own- 
ing a farm. However, why should we sub- 
sidize the doctor, lawyer, or any other 
type of professional man who is in com- 
petition with the bona fide farmer who 
is trying to produce crops and support 
sn family and send his children to col- 

ege? 

I think such a man needs an advan- 
tage and should have all of that advan- 
tage if we are going to have a program 
subsidized by the taxpayers. 

Mr. ALLOTT. If the Senator would 
leave out wool and raise the amount to 
$50,000, I would be ready to support him. 
I cannot agree with his analysis of the 
economics of the wool situation. So, 
there is no particular point in hashing 
that all over again. 

I think that even in a family sized 
operation, as it is in my area of the 
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country—including all of the Great 
Plains area in the West and the Moun- 
tain States, including the State of the 
distinguished majority leader—that the 
$25,000 would not cover what I would 
consider to be reasonable and proper for 
a family sized farm. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I ap- 
preciate and understand the position of 
the Senator. If this amendment is re- 
jected we could consider the other sug- 
gestion. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware, I yield. 

Mr. COOPER, Mr. President, having 
served on the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry for several years, and hav- 
ing heard this problem discussed again 
and again, and having also voted on the 
matter every year because of the amend- 
ments of the distinguished Senator from 
Delaware, I would like to discuss for a 
few minutes the rationale of the pro- 


gram. 

I know that a vote against this type 
of amendment is not a very popular posi- 
tion, because it might be said that one 
is voting to make these larger sums avail- 
able to individuals. 

I think the Senator will agree that the 
purpose of these farm programs is to 
assure controlled production. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. That is 
the purpose, but it has not achieved that 
objective. I think the Senator from Ken- 
tucky will admit that with all of the, 
not millions, but billions of dollars that 
we paid out last year under the farm 
program, we are confronted with a stag- 
gering surplus as a result of the carry- 
over of the various basic commodities 
this year. At the same time, the price 
of many of these commodities—corn, 
feedgrains, and wheat—are at a 20- to 
25-year low because the farm program 
has not worked. 

Mr. COOPER. Of course it has not 
worked perfectly. Yet, we have to think 
of the alternatives. 

The Senator will recognize and re- 
member that over a period of 10 or 15 
years, control program after control pro- 
gram has been tried—under the admin- 
istration of President Eisenhower, with 
Mr. Benson, and now the latest program, 
which was inaugurated by Secretary 
Freeman in the Kennedy administration. 

The old programs called for acreage 
allotments with support prices, and then 
if the product did not bring the support 
price, the Government would purchase 
the product and store the surplus ac- 
cumulated; storage costs were large and 
there were often heavy losses in dispos- 
ing of the surplus stocks. More recently, 
the Government would pay the producer 
the difference between the support price 
and the market price, and the cost would 
come out of the operations of the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. The 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. COOPER. So each year there were 
losses to the Government of a billion 
or a billion and a half dollars. The farm- 
er, though, would get up to the support 
price, a percentage of so-called parity. 

This program, however, is a combina- 
tion of support prices and payments to 
withdraw land from production. To at- 
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tempt to make it work, it was thought 
that all producers would have to be 
brought into it—large and small—or else 
there was no possibility of it working. 
That meant the large producers had to 
come in as well as the small producers. 

The Senator said the program did not 
help the small farmer. If it helps prices, 
it helps the small farmer, just as it helps 
the large farmer. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. To the 
extent there is a support price in agri- 
culture, it helps the small farmer just 
as much as the large farmer. But to the 
extent we are dealing with these subsidy 
payments, they do not help the small 
farmer as much as they do the large 
farmer, because the small farmer, who 
has a one-family operation and $40,000 
or $50,000 of equipment—and that is a 
low estimate—cannot afford to idle one- 
fourth of his acreage. If he does he loses 
his efficiency in operating his equipment. 
But a man who has three times that 
acreage and perhaps two or three times 
as much equipment can discharge his 
labor, put his oldest equipment in the 
barn, and to that extent the payments 
for diversion represent a larger percent- 
age of profit. Those are the facts of life. 

By the same token, a man who owns 
1,000 or 2,000 acres of farmland and 
wants to retire can sell his equipment, 
put it all under the soil bank, and to 
that extent it represents a still larger 
percentage of profit. We cannot get away 
from those economics. 

Mr. COOPER. The Senator from 
Delaware does not address himself to 
the real problem. That is the problem of 
whether you have control, and an at- 
tempt to limit production and thereby 
assure a reasonably fair price, or whether 
you turn production loose. If you turn it 
all loose, without any controls, we could 
find ourselves in the same shape we 
found ourselves after World War I, 
when the prices were driven down so dis- 
astrously low. Many people believe that 
led to the depression. 

The Senator cannot argue that with 
some of the farmers left out of the con- 
trol. provisions and some left in, that 
there would still be an effective control 
system. I must say that the Senator is 
really arguing against the farm produc- 
tion control program. That is the part of 
the farm program which makes the price 
support workable. 

Here is what I believe should be done. 
I wonder if the Senator has ever sug- 
gested this; I must say that I have not. 
I wonder if it has been considered in 
„ on Agriculture and For- 

Suppose the Department of Agricul- 
ture should make a study, take every 
payment from $75,000 up and determine 
how many acres had been taken out of 
production by reason of those payments. 
It could do the same for payments of 
$50,000 and up, and payments of $25,000 
and up. Having done that, it could be 
determined what percentage of produc- 
tion had been taken out for cotton, for 
corn, for wheat, for rice, for any basic 
commodity. Then I believe a reasonable 
determination could be made as to 
whether payments could be cut off at, 
say, $75,000, $50,000, or $25,000, without 
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gram. 

Would the Senator agree that there 
is some sense to that proposal? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I was a 
member of the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry several years ago, and 
I tried to get the committee to consider 
this matter then. 

Mr. COOPER. Before we get away 
from this point, does the Senator agree 
that that would be a rational way to find 
out the effect of placing such limitations 
upon the production control and price 
support program? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I have 
been debating this point for 15 years, 
and I am surprised that nobody in the 
department has studied it. They should 
have. 

Mr. COOPER. We in the Congress 
have not, either. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Perhaps 
the Senator has not, but it has been 
before the Senate every year. 

Mr. COOPER. The Senator from Dela- 
ware Offers it every year. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. That is 
correct. 

Mr. COOPER. Has the Senator been 
able to determine—I have not asked, and 
I do not know whether the committee 
has—what effect the limitation of $75,- 
000 or $50,000, or $25,000 would have 
upon production, percentagewise? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I offered 
this amendment earlier this year as a 
rider on an appropriation bill. The sug- 
gestion was then made, very properly, 
by the chairman of the committee that 
this was something that should be stud- 
ied by the committee. I did submit the 
amendment to the committee, and the 
committee considered it. I regret that 
they rejected it. 

I emphasize that this does not stop 
the price support for the large farmer. 
This does not deal with the price sup- 
port loans at all. It does enter into the 
incentive payments and the production 
payments, and I believe we should con- 
trol them. 

The Senator from Kentucky said this 
is an argument between controls or no 
controls on agriculture. To some extent 
that is true. But so long as you have a 
support. price on any commodity in 
America—I do not care whether it is 
agriculture or some manufactured prod- 
uct—so long as you have a support price 
that is guaranteed by the Government, 
where that support price represents a 
profit, there is only one way to control 
it, and that is with mandatory produc- 
tion controls. And I do not mean volun- 
tary controls. I do not want the man- 
datory controls, but the only way to make 
any program work with a support price 
above the cost of production, human 
nature being what it is, is to control 
that production. And I repeat, I do not 
want mandatory production controls. 

The Senator said that we cannot afford 
to cut loose all supports. I agree with 
him. I was asked the question some time 
ago, “If you had a chance to vote to re- 
peal the support program and abolish 
the Commodity Credit Corporation to- 
say, would you do it?” The answer was, 
ie 0.” 
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This program could not be abolished 
overnight. Several billion dollars of com- 
modities are on hand, and abolishing 
the program overnight and dumping the 
commodities on the market would have 
a demoralizing effect on the markets 
both at home and abroad. 

I believe we can work our way out. I 
said that I do not believe the American 
farmer can be cut loose without any pro- 
gram. Agriculture is an operation that is 
different from manufacturing, and some 
type of support is needed. 

Likewise, I point out that farming is 
not the only aspect of our economy that 
is being subsidized. With respect to any 
subsidy that is paid to any industry, be- 
fore you go in to get that subsidy from 
the Government I believe you should 
have lost a little of your own money. 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, title 5 of 
the bill we are considering extends the 
National Wool Act through 1973. In the 
14 years that this wool program has been 
in operation, it has proven to be a sound 
program. Furthermore, it has worked 
better than previous wool programs; for 
example, the purchase program that was 
in effect in the early 1940’s and through 
which the government acquired a stock- 
pile of wool which in turn became a de- 
pressant when free market operations 
were resumed after World War II. 

Under the National Wool Act, wool 
moves freely into the open market, selling 
at the best price obtainable. An incentive 
payment is made to growers when the 
market price falls below an incentive 
level which is regulated by a parity index 
formula reflecting costs of production, 
wages, interest, and taxes paid. 

After an investigation completed in 
1954, the Tariff Commission recom- 
mended to the President that the tariff 
duty on imported raw wool be increased 
to protect the price support program 
then in effect on our raw wool. The 
President felt it would be unwise to 
raise the tariff due to our close ties with 
wool-producing countries, such as Aus- 
tralia, that ship wool to the United 
States. In lieu of a tariff increase, the 
National Wool Act was evolved. The in- 
centive payments made under the Wool 
Act cannot exceed 70 percent of the 
tariff duties collected on wool and wool 
manufacturers so that payments under 
the act are related to tariff duties col- 
lected. 

Furthermore, under the National 
Wool Act, growers have instituted a self- 
help program to advertise and promote 
their products, lamb and wool. They are 
currently contributing 142 cents per 
pound of wool sold to finance this worth- 
while promotion program. 

Last, but certainly not least, the Na- 
tional Wool Act is operated in such a 
manner that it provides an incentive to 
growers to improve the quality of their 
wool and thereby receive the best price 
possible in the open market. 

Wyoming is the second largest wool- 
producing State of the Nation. However, 
all 50 States have wool production. The 
National Wool Act has worked well for 
our wool producers and I highly recom- 
mend that it be extended. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, our 
colleague, Senator FULBRIGHT, is in Ar- 
kansas and cannot be here for the debate 
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upon this important legislation. He has 
asked me to offer a statement in opposi- 
tion to limitations upon payments to 
farmers as authorized in the farm bill. 
I ask unanimous consent that Senator 
FULBRIGHT’s statement and an accom- 
panying letter be printed at this point in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and letter were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR FULBRIGHT OPPOSING 
LIMITATIONS ON PAYMENTS TO INDIVIDUAL 
FARMERS UNDER THE VARIOUS FARM PRO- 
GRAMS 
Mr. President, for several years attempts 

have been made to impose limitations upon 

payments to which farmers are entitled un- 
der our various national programs to de- 
velop orderly markets in agricultural com- 
modities. I have consistently opposed such 
efforts. Of the many statements which have 
been made on this issue, none has been more 
clear than a letter which I have received 
from the Secretary of Agriculture. I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
at this point in the Recorp the letter dated 
July 17, 1968, addressed to me by Secretary 
Freeman. 


DEPARTMENT or AGRICULTURE, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, July 17, 1968. 
Hon. J. W. FULBRIGHT, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear BILL: As the vote nears on the farm 
program, I want to make it clear that my 
opinion on the limitation of payments hasn't 
changed—I'm against it because I believe 
it is against the national interest. 

In agriculture as in manufacturing the 
Nation has the capacity to produce about 12 
percent more than markets will take without 
price-smashing effects. 

Manufacturers readily regulate production 
to prevent price disasters. Farmers his- 
torically have not been able to do this with- 
out a farm program. Our farm commodity 
programs today—and they are voluntary 
programs—permit them to do this. They 
work because farmers cooperate in diverting 
acreages from surplus crop production into 
soil-conserving uses, Many do this at a fi- 
nancial sacrifice because they know balanced 
supplies are in the interests of all. 

All who cooperate earn, and are entitled 
to, reasonable compensation for this acreage 
diversion. Nowhere have I heard of a limita- 
tion on payments when a city takes real 
estate for urban renewal, or when a state 
takes land for a highway. 

The farmer who is asked to divert 100 
acres from surplus production expects to be 
paid about twice as much as what his next 
door neighbor, with comparable land, earns 
for 50 acres of diversion. And why not? His 
investment is twice as great, his taxes are 
twice as great, and his risk is twice as great. 

Commodity programs are not welfare 
grants. To be effective in balancing produc- 
tion they must fit into the free-enterprise 
concept that a man is rewarded in terms of 
the value of his contributions. Program pay- 
ments reimburse farmers for income they 
forgo and expenses they incur when they 
divert land from crop production to carry 
out farm policy. 

And to those who assume that money will 
be saved by limiting payments, I say that 
this is simply not true if the same result of 
supply management is to be achieved. If one 
large farmer who has been forgoing pro- 
duction on 1,000 acres doesn’t cooperate in 
these programs, that means 100 small farm- 
ers will have to forgo production on 10 more 
acres each to maintain supply and demand 
stability—and I believe that this would cost 
more, not only in federal funds, but in fur- 
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ther curtailment of opportunity for smaller 
farmers. 

The present farm p: have ac- 
complished what would have been consid- 
ered a miracle a few years ago. By encourag- 
ing the participation of producers, large 
and small, we have used these programs to 
work Commodity Credit Corporation inven- 
tories from their peak of $6.148 billion in 
October 1960 down to $896 million as of last 
May 31. 

I would remind you that Agricultural pro- 
duction potential today is greater than it 
was in the days when those surpluses were 
piling up. It seems to me there are three 
alternatives: new and greater surplus inven- 
tories with higher federal costs; a glutted 
market with an economic impact far wider 
than farmers; or commodity programs with 
ample production at reasonable cost to the 
consumer and with reasonable returns to the 
farmer. 

Sincerely yours, 
ORVILLE L. FREEMAN. 


Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, I shall 
vote against this bill. 

The proposed legislation would extend 
for another 4 years a program which has 
failed both the farmer and the Nation as 
a whole. 

At a time when Americans are digging 
deep into their pocketbooks to pay the 
extra 10-percent surtax, I cannot vote for 
a program of such expense and ineffi- 
ciency. Wheat and feed grain programs 
alone are costing the taxpayer close to 
$2 billion a year. 

At a time when we must reorder our 
policies to meet new priorities, I cannot 
vote for programs of the past. 

This is no time to tie the farmer and 
the consumer into a program which has 
amply demonstrated its failures in the 
past 3 years. This is no time to blandly 
perpetuate our past errors. 

This legislation would extend, without 
major change, the subsidy and price 
support programs begun under the Food 
and Agriculture Act of 1965. But the 
1965 act has reaped a grim harvest. Last 
year farm income fell $2 billion. Farmers 
and their families have been driven off 
their land and forced to migrate to our 
already overcrowded cities where they 
are ill-equipped to find jobs. The small 
farmer has been boxed in by a program 
which caters only to his large corporate 
neighbor. Parity for all farmers has 
dropped to its lowest point since 1933. 

This record alone is hardly a recom- 
mendation for extending our present po- 
licies, and when coupled with the astro- 
nomic cost of our farm programs, it be- 
comes a clarion call for agricultural 
reform. 

Mr. President, the Food and Agricul- 
ture Act of 1965 is authorized to extend 
through the 1969 crop year. There is no 
need to authorize further programs at 
this time. 

In 1969, a new administration will be- 
gin its work—an administration which 
will undoubtedly have a farm program 
of its own. This program along with 
other proposals should be reviewed and 
tested at length in both Houses of Con- 
gress. To act now would be to make a 
hasty and ill-advised end run around 
the next administration and the next 
Congress. 

We have spent $12 billion in the last 
5 years underwriting this expensive sub- 
sidy and support program. No one has 
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gained from these policies except. the 
handful of rich farmers who receive the 
lion’s share of Government payments. It 
is time to reexamine our efforts and re- 
direct our policies. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. There is much 
at stake in the question of renewal of 
the Food and Agriculture Act of 1965. 
Quite simply, what is at stake is the 
future of rural America. 

So, in effect we chart today a course 
of action whose effect will be felt both 
far and wide. Will the future continue 
bright and vibrant? Will we continue to 
enjoy a full—yet even—fiow of the 
world’s best food from our more than 
3 million commercial farms to the mar- 
ketplace and on to the consumer? Or will 
we return to the agriculture of surplus 
piled high on the land—the agriculture 
of low profit and high despair? 

A decade ago the tide of despair ran 
strong in agriculture. We have stemmed 
that tide. Look at what has happened: 
Per farm income—55 percent higher 
than at the beginning of the decade— 
exports, up 51 percent since 1960 to $6.8 
billion—price-depressing surpluses vir- 
tually eliminated with CCC inventories 
down from $4.5 billion in 1960 to less 
than $1 billion today—and that is the 
lowest since 1953. 

I say, let us continue with proven 
methods. A wise cook often experiments 
with a favorite recipe. But she never con- 
fuses salt with sugar, or substitutes one 
for the other. 

Some needed refinements have been 
added in the case of this legislation. But 
basically, it is the same proven plan for 
building and maintaining a healthy agri- 
culture industry throughout this land of 
ours—that we put into effect in 1965. 

Let me share with my colleagues an 
example of what these programs mean in 
my own State. 

Last year we were hit with abnormally 
bad growing conditions in Texas. Hurri- 
cane Beulah devastated 24 counties in 
the southern part of the State, severely 
damaging the citrus crop, and cotton and 
vegetable crops in that area. 

Yet despite this adversity we actually 
had a small gain in income from cotton, 
a major crop. In 1966 the value of cotton 
production in Texas was $361 million. In 
1967, despite the fact that the crop had 
been wiped out in a considerable area, 
we made a slight gain to $364 million. 
The reason is simple. We had an effec- 
tive cotton program in operation and our 
Texas cotton farmers were taking ad- 
vantage of it. Just over 100,000 farms 
participated in the cotton program last 
year. This involved 6.2 million acres of 
cotton, and program payments of $297 
million—up from $242 million in 1966. 

We had about 83,000 farms signed up 
last year for the feed grain program. 
These producers earned $61 million in 
1967 and will earn about $118 million 
this year. More than 40,000 farms were 
signed up for the wheat program. Pay- 
ments here totaled about $46 million and 
will be just about the same this year. 

These are just a few examples of what 
the farm commodity programs mean to 
farmers in my home State. There are 
many others. And the examples are by 
no means confined to Texas; I look in 
any State where these basic commodities 
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are grown and you will find farmers who 
are joining in a partnership with their 
Government that is sealed in plain com- 
monsense—the commonsense of balanced 
production for a fair shared return. The 
farm program is working. It is a success. 
I recommend that the Senate extend 
the legislation under which the program 
is operating. Let us extend it for 4 years 
as the bill provides. Let us do it now. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be a 2- 
hour limitation on the pending Williams 
of Delaware amendment, the time to be 
equally divided between the Senator from 
Delaware and the Senator from Louisi- 
ana; that there be a limitation of 1 hour 
on all other amendments, and a limita- 
tion of 1 hour on the bill. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Does the Senator mean 
1 hour on each of the other amend- 
ments? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
reserving the right to object, does the 
Senator contemplate that the Senate will 
not vote tonight, but that the Senate will 
vote in the morning? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. That is the way it is 
beginning to look to me, although I 
would like to get some of these matters 
out of the way tonight. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I agree to the unanimous-con- 
sent request. However, having utilized as 
much time as we have on our side, the 
other side has not had a chance to pre- 
sent its position, and to the extent we 
could accommodate them, I am willing to. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. We have provided 
for 2 hours on the pending amendment, 
to be equally divided. 

Mr, HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
I do not object but for personal reasons I 
wondered about voting first thing in the 
morning. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I understand the 
Senator's personal reasons. There will be 
further discussion on the proposals and 
I would like to get it out of the way. 
However, I want the membership to be 
sure of a vote on this matter tomorrow. 

Mr. PASTORE. What is wrong with 
giving a 2-hour period tonight with the 
idea that we will have a vote at 10:15 
tomorrow? The matter could be debated 
for 2 hours tonight. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I would like to see 
as much of the debate had tonight as 
possible. 

Mr. PASTORE. All of it tonight. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. In that case, it is 
the intention not to adjourn but to recess 
tonight and to immediately go into a 
time limitation at 10 o’clock tomorrow. 

Mr. PASTORE. And vote tomorrow. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Tomor- 
row we could have 10 minutes or 5 min- 
utes remaining on each side. 

Mr. PASTORE. And vote at 10:10 a.m. 

Mr. MILLER. Or 10:30. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. We 
would continue the debate tonight. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that, coming in at 
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10 a.m. tomorrow, the time be equally 
divided, 15 minutes to a side between the 
Senator from Delaware [Mr. WILLIAMS] 
and the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
ELLENDER], and that the vote on the 
pending amendment take place at 10:30 
tomorrow; but, at the same time, I would 
like to have a 2-hour limitation for to- 
night also. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Montana wish to have the 
request in the usual form? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes; under rule XII. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, does the 
Senator add to that request the 1-hour 
time limitation on further amendments? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes, and 1 hour on 
the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Montana? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

The unanimous- consent agreement, 
subsequently reduced to writing, is as 
follows: 

Ordered, That during the further consider- 
ation of the bill (S. 3590) to extend and im- 
prove legislation for maintaining farm in- 
come, stabilizing prices, and assuring ade- 
quate supplies of agricultural commodities, 
debate on any amendment (except the pend- 
ing amendment by Senators WILLIAMS of 
Delaware and BREWSTER of Maryland, on 
which there shall be 2 hours of debate to be 
equally divided and controlled by the mover 
of the amendment and Senator ELLENDER: 
Provided, That the time between 10 and 10:30 
a.m. Saturday, July 20, 1968 be equally di- 
vided and controlled by the same Senators 
and that the vote on the said amendment 
come at 10:30 a.m. that day), motion, or ap- 
peal, except a motion to lay on the table, shall 
be limited to 1 hour, to be equally divided 
and controlled by the mover of any such 
amendment or motion and the Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER]: Provided, That, in 
the event the Senator from Louisiana is in 
favor of any such amendment or motion, the 
time in opposition thereto shall be controlled 
by the minority leader or some Senator desig- 
nated by him. 

Ordered further, That, on the question of 
the final passage of the said bill, debate shall 
be limited to 1 hour, to be equally divided 
and controlled, respectively, by the majority 
and minority leaders: Provided, That the said 
leaders, or either of them, may, from the time 
under their control on the passage of the said 
bill, allot additional time to any Senator dur- 
ing the consideration of any amendment, mo- 
tion, or appeal. 


ORDER FOR RECESS UNTIL 10 A.M. 
TOMORROW 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
Senate completes its business tonight, 
it stand in recess until 10 a.m. tomorrow. 
There will be no morning hour tomor- 
row and we will go immediately into the 
time limitation, and vote at 10:30 a.m. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


AGRICULTURAL ACT OF 1968 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 3590) to extend and im- 
prove legislation for maintaining farm 
income, stabilizing prices and assuring 
adequate supplies of agricultural com- 
modities. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, may we 
have order so we can hear the debate? 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will be in order. Attachés will retire 
to the rear of the Chamber. The Senator 
from Delaware has the floor. 

Who yields time? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I yield myself 5 minutes and 
then I yield to the Senator from Iowa. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Iowa is recognized. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I would 
like to add a few comments to what the 
Senator from Delaware has said in re- 
sponse to the question raised by the 
Senator from Kentucky. The Senator 
from Kentucky has asked a question 
which has troubled me, and that ques- 
tion is whether or not there has been any 
research made to analyze the impact of 
some of these larger payments on the 
grain control program. 

I wish I could say we have a tabula- 
tion from the Department of Agriculture 
showing the number of large farmers who 
are not in the program. My information 
is that there are a large number of large 
farmers not in the programs who do not 
receive payments. 

Whether or not the Williams limita- 
tion would affect the total amount of 
grain produced, is something that no- 
body seems to be able to answer. 

Mr. President, with a view of deter- 
mining something along this line, in a 
recent committee meeting I persuaded 
the chairman of the committee, the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
ELLENDER] to see what the Department 
could come up with in connection with 
the Williams approach, possibly scaling 
the size of acreage so that a very large 
producer might be satisfied with a 
smaller payment than a smaller acreage 
farmer, and be satisfied enough to go 
into the program to help achieve the ob- 
jective of the program. 

As à result there was a letter sent by 
the Secretary to the chairman of the 
committee dated July 18, 1968. I wish to 
read from the letter received from the 
Secretary of Agriculture. I might say, 
Mr. President, that I have the permis- 
sion of the chairman to do this: 

With the basic fact that voluntary pro- 
grams must obtain participation from large 
farms as well as small farms, it would be 
extremely difficult to find a formula or 
devise a program which would hold par- 
ticipation in the voluntary commodity pro- 
gram while at the same time limiting the 
returns to those farmers. 


Mr. President, I would like to point 
out this paragraph especially to the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky: 

Due to previous requests, and also be- 
cause of the harmful propaganda based on 
big payments, I have considered program 
modifications which limit payments. I have 
not yet been able to come forth with a satis- 
factory solution. In view of your committee’s 
request, we will review and intensify our 
efforts in this direction. 


That indicates this is an extremely 
difficult problem and that the Depart- 
ment does not have an answer to the 
Senator’s question. If it did I think it 
would have gone into the matter long 
before now, but we have the assurance 
that the Department is trying to pro- 
ceed in this direction. 
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Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, Iam very 
much interested in the Senator’s com- 
ments. They have been helpful. They are 
also rather complementary to the posi- 
tion the Senator from Delaware has 
taken, However, it seems to me that in 
considering this amendment today these 
facts should be ascertained. For ex- 
ample, the Department of Agriculture 
knows the name of every individual that 
is receiving payments over $75,000. The 
Department would know the acreage 
that had been taken out of production 
through that payment of $75,000. Is 
that correct? 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, as I said 
earlier, I do not believe they have the 
information regarding the number of 
these large farmers not in the program, 
but they should have the information the 
Senator from Kentucky has mentioned. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. They do 
have the information because they make 
the payments and they tabulate them 
and report to Congress. Under date of 
May 23 of this year, as appears in the 
Recorp of that date, I had printed a list 
of all those farmers receiving over $50,- 
000, which information was furnished by 
the Department of Agriculture. There is 
a list of those receiving over $25,000, but 
I did not have that printed because it is 
so long. They have the names of all those 
persons receiving the payment. 

Mr. MILLER. The gap is that they do 
not have the names and acreage of those 
not receiving payments and not in the 
program; and how much difference it 
would make to have these others who 
have not gone into the program is some- 
thing that has not yet been worked out. 

Mr. COOPER. They have the names of 
all those people and they know the num- 
ber of acres taken from production on 
those farms. They know the total num- 
ber of acres taken from production of 
wheat or cotton, for example. From that 
total acreage reduction they could deter- 
mine what percentage of the control 
program is represented by the reductions 
on the large farms; is that not correct? 
That would give them some idea of what 
the effect on the control program would 
be if, say, it was limited to the payments 
under $75,000. At least, we could begin 
to look at this proposal on the basis of 
some reason, rather than just guessing. 

Mr. MILLER, I think I understand 
what the Senator is getting at, but it is 
a little more precise than he has put it. 
What he is getting at is this: Suppose 
we draw the line at $75,000, with no pay- 
ments over that, but here is a farmer 
with $100,000 and he will be told that he 
will get no more than $75,000 and he has 
got to be in the program to get the 
$75,000. Is he going to come in, anyhow, 
or is he not going to do so? If he does 
not, we know how much potential pro- 
duction he has from not diverting acre- 
age and the Senator from Kentucky 
would want that computed. 

Mr. FANNIN. May I interject here to 
say that if he comes in at all, he comes 
in at 100 percent. That is one of the 
great problems. So if he had 100 acres he 
does not divert and another farm has 
50 acres he does not divert, the one that 
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had diverted the 50 acres under the 
formula, supposedly, could get the same 
amount of money as the one who di- 
verted the 100 acres. 

Mr. MILLER. We do not know 
whether the farmers cut off in the pay- 
ments will say, “Well, the payments are 
still enough of an incentive for me to 
stay in.” The man who gets the $100,000, 
who now would only get the $75,000 
would say, “I would like to get the extra 
$25,000 but it is still a good deal for me 
to get the 875,000.“ That is the psy- 
chology of it, but I do not believe that 
they have been sampled out adequately. 
I do not believe that we have had enough 
statistics on it. That is why the chair- 
man wrote to the Secretary to try to get 
a study going on it. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, no one 
knows. My idea is this: Assume 1,000 
farmers in the United States get $75,000 
or more. It may be more than that, I 
do not know. Perhaps there are 5,000. If 
we knew the acreage that had been 
taken out of production by those 5,000 
farmers entering into the program and 
then, by ascertaining what percentage of 
the total reduction that amounted to, 
it would be my assumption that com- 
pared to the hundreds of thousands of 
small farmers who might have taken out 
10, 50, 100, or 200 acres, the amount of 
production taken out by those 5,000 
farmers would be relatively small. If that 
proved to be true, the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, or the Congress, could then make 
a rational judgment. We could then say 
“it is not worthwhile. We do not have to 
go over $50,000, because we knew the 
amount of production taken out by that 
psyment is small compared to the total 
reduction.” 

We might remove those payments, and 
that would remove a good deal of the 
criticism made of the program. 

Mr. MILLER. The Senator’s suggestion 
on that point is, indeed, one approach. 
There is an approach which the Senator 
from Delaware is using on an assump- 
tion basis, that if we take his amendment, 
then it is not going unduly to aggrevate 
the surplus situation. But no one knows 
the answer to that. 

There is another approach, let me say 
to my good friend from Kentucky, and 
that is to scale down the payments as 
the acreage gets larger. That is an ap- 
proach that we asked the Secretary to 
look at, and the best he was able to come 
up with was that he has not been able 
to come up with a determination. He 
will intensify his study on it. I think that 
has a possibility, too. Of course, the 
higher we get on the cutoff the less we 
will aggravate the surplus condition be- 
cause there will be less farmers who will 
not participate, and the fewer farmers 
who do not, the less the impact on the 
surplus condition. Where the cutoff 
should be, whether $75,000 or $50,000, no 
one knows. The Senator from Delaware 
is making an effort to try to avoid this 
bad publicity which has taken place over 
the large payments. The answer to that, 
of course, is that we want to have them 
participate and have big farmers as well 
as little farmers participate because if 
they do not, we will have a surplus again. 
Then the refinement is, maybe if we take 
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out just a few of the big farmers, we 
will not have the surplus. 

Where we draw the line, I say to my 
good friend from Kentucky, I do not 
think anyone knows. The Senator from 
Delaware is trying the $75,000 line. If we 
use the $75,000, we would not have very 
much of an aggravation of surpluses, 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I yield 
5 minutes to the Senator from Arizona. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Arizona is recognized for 5 
minutes. 

Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, I oppose 
the limitation of payments because I be- 
lieve it is against the national interest. 

As long as the Federal Government 
controls the farmers activities in the op- 
eration and welfare of their business it is 
only fair and equitable that the Federal 
Government reimburse the farmers for 
or crops they are precluded from grow- 
ng. 

This Nation has the capacity to pro- 
duce agricultural products far in exeess 
of the market but if this is done many 
farm production areas will suffer drasti- 
cally from their inability to compete. 
Price smashing repercussions would ac- 
crue if subsidies are suddenly dropped or 
lowered unrealistically without several 
years of planning and programing. Per- 
sonally, I hope a complete removal of 
controls and subsidies will come about in 
the not too distant future. Research and 
proper programing, I believe, will bring 
this goal to a reality if a sincere effort is 
fervently carried forward. It may take 
several years to completely accomplish 
this objective. 

Farmers cannot adjust to sudden 
changes in demand of their products as 
can be done in manufacturing. Rains, 
hail storms, heat, and cold all enter into 
a farmers fortune in crop yields. He can- 
not overnight or during a growing season 
considerably change the amount of yield 
except to not harvest a crop or to only 
partially harvest. 

We must consider this legislation from 
the standpoint of the farmer with just 
consideration of the consumer, all the 
people of America. Food and fiber pro- 
duction in the United States must be 
maintained for the general welfare of the 
people as well as for the security of this 
Nation in times of emergency. 

In considering costs of production to 
the ultimate consumer it is necessary to 
realize in the production of many crops 
the economic size of the farm unit is very 
important. The more successful or larger 
farmer should not be penalized because 
of size alone, 

Certainly I wish we could give special 
opportunities to the small farmer but 
not at the expense of the large farmer 
and the consumer. 

As far as this Senator is concerned if 
we can be fair to the consumer and not 
increase commodity prices I hope we can 
eventually work ourselves out of controls 
and subsidies completely. 

Now specifically to the cotton program: 

Two of the overriding considerations 
are first, limitations would create a more 
costly problem than the amount of sav- 
ings a limitation would net; and, second, 
limitations would cause severe hardships 
not only in cotton and other agricultural 
commodities directly involved but also 
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for the textile industry, in many allied 
industries, and actually throughout our 
economy, ultimately adversely affecting 
every consumer in this country. 

What many do not understand is that 
the present cotton program is not a vol- 
untary program. To receive the benefits 
of price supports, mandatory and volun- 
tary diversion payments, cotton produc- 
ers must participate by including all of 
their production in the program. 

The unique hardship of a payment lim- 
itation and the mandatory features of 
the cotton program is that producers 
would be required to participate 100 per- 
cent but not allowed to benefit 100 per- 
cent if they are above some arbitrarily 
set size. The unfairness of preventing 
large producers from fully benefiting 
from the program is emphasized by the 
fact that the program benefits—price 
supports, mandatory and voluntary di- 
version payments—represents a signifi- 
cant part of the producer’s cost of pro- 
duction. These are costs a producer has 
to incur, regardless of size, for seed, fer- 
tilizer, equipment, chemicals, and labor. 

The fact that the Food and Agricul- 
ture Act of 1965 reduced the loan rate 
for cotton from about 30 cents per pound 
to about 20 cents per pound has kept cot- 
ton competitive in price and contributed 
materially in reducing the surplus. How- 
ever, with USDA figures indicating that 
cost of production is about 26 to 28 cents 
per pound, it is obvious that some interim 
income-maintaining device is necessary. 
That device was worked out in the pres- 
ent legislation in the form of price sup- 
port, mandatory and voluntary diversion 
payments. These direct payments are 
viewed by the cotton industry as tempo- 
rary, income-maintaining supports to 
last only until the cost of production can 
be reduced by research. To limit these 
payments now, before the ultimate in 
cost reduction has been achieved, would 
work a double hardship on the producers 
involved. 

First, producers would not be paid 
what amounts to an integral part of their 
cost of production, and many would face 
dire financial hardships. Second, produc- 
ers would not have the alternative of re- 
ceiving the benefits of the program up to 
the limit of their payment, and planting 
the rest of their acreage outside the pro- 
gram, The program is all or nothing. As 
long as cotton farmers do not have the 
option of participating to a limited de- 
gree in the program, it is unfair to say 
their benefits of the program must be 
limited. It is basically unfair to say to a 
producer, “It is mandatory that you par- 
ticipate 100 percent in the cotton pro- 
gram, but because you happen to be 
larger than some arbitrary size, you can- 
not benefit 100 percent from your partic- 
ipation.” 

With payments limited, with the loan 
rate reduced significantly below the cost 
of production, and with producers de- 
pending on the payments for a major 
part of their actual cost of production, 
economic chaos will result for the cotton 
industry if a payment limitation is 
imposed. 

The probable result of a payment lim- 
itation is that many producers will not 
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continue their present production levels 
of cotton. The consequences of drastic 
reductions in cotton acreage are impor- 
tant for all our economy. 

With fewer acres devoted to cotton, 
the already acute supply situation will 
be worsened. The ultimate result will be 
that the spinning mills will be forced to 
substitute synthetic fibers for cotton. 
Market losses for cotton will be heavy. 
These lost markets may never be recov- 
ered. The probable situation is that with 
a weakened cotton industry, spinning 
mills would be dependent on a few large 
synthetic fiber producers for their raw 
materials. The consuming public would 
be faced ultimately with a smaller selec- 
tion of cotton goods in the marketplace, 
and consumers probably would be paying 
more for their textiles. 

With prices rising, demand will slack- 
en, and the textile centers and industries 
allied to agriculture and textiles, will feel 
the economic pinch. 

With cotton producers no longer able 
to produce cotton at a profit because of 
the payment limitation, millions of acres 
of some of the most fertile and produc- 
tive land in the United States will be 
diverted to the production of other com- 
modities. Feed grains, wheat, soybeans, 
fruits, vegetables, poultry, and livestock 
markets could be wrecked within a year's 
time because of the repercussions from 
transferring excellent cotton lands into 
alternative crops. 

The sponsors of the payment limita- 
tion are using the argument of “econ- 
omy” as one of their main justifications 
for a payments limitation, but it will be 
far from an economy move. There will 
be no savings under a payment limita- 
tion when amounts are totaled represent- 
ing the extra cost to the Government for 
purchasing and storing the surplus com- 
modities, the cost of the economic losses 
to areas and industries dependent on a 
stable agricultural economy, the cost of 
higher consumer prices, and the cost of 
gold losses resulting from greater im- 
ports and fewer exports because of the 
market disruptions. 

While the cost of the present cotton 
program is admittedly high, the costly 
payment features are viewed as an 
interim feature, lasting only until the 
cost of production can be reduced, On 
the other hand, when amounts are cal- 
culated for the total cost of a program 
under a system of payment limitations, 
the actual—not the out of treasury ex- 
penditures—will be greater than the 
present program, and they will be per- 
manent costs—such as the loss of 
markets—rather than temporary costs. 

In return for the payments, producers 
are doing things which are desirable and 
which are sound management practices. 
For example, under the present cotton 
program, a costly government surplus 
has been sold. Rather than continuing 
expenditures for purchase and storage 
of the surplus, the government has re- 
ceived an income from the sale of its 
stocks. Now that these stocks are 
eliminated, production is going directly 
to consumption, not to government stor- 
age. True, some payments have been 
large, but in return for these payments, 
the government and all its taxpayers 
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have received benefits, and with the sur- 
plus now eliminated, diversion costs can 
be at the minimum in the future. 

No one favors economy in government 
more than I do. But when we consider 
all the costs of a payment limitation, it 
is a cost far greater than the amount a 
payment limitation would save—a cost 
far greater than we can afford. Mr. 
President, I urge that the payment limi- 
tation amendment be defeated. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I yield 
10 minutes to the Senator from Missis- 
sippi, 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, this 
amendment raises a basic, fundamental 
question with reference to the entire 
price-support program, and it is an in- 
triguing and fascinating principle of the 
entire price-support system. I think these 
payments could be better described as 
being, not payments to the individual, 
not payments to a corporation, if it hap- 
pens to be a corporation; these payments 
are payments for the system. The sub- 
sidy payments are paid for the system. 

What is this system? The farm pro- 
gram has been worked out over a period 
of 30-odd years, and has been, by experi- 
ment, both from the farmer’s standpoint 
and from the taxpayer’s standpoint, im- 
proved and enlarged into a workable sys- 
tem that always provides us with needed 
food and fiber. 

To my mind, I could not give a better 
illustration than an experience I had 
some 10 years ago. I spent 18 days in 
Eastern Europe and in Russia. I saw 
teeming millions of people in Russia 
working hard and industriously, produc- 
ing the very best they could, but their 
stores were scanty, their goods were 
scarce. With all respect to those people 
and their nation, I saw them standing in 
line. It is true that they are improving 
their economy, but at that time they were 
standing in line two blocks or more long 
in Moscow, trying to buy ordinary pieces 
of cotton goods in the stores. I saw them 
standing in line in other places, waiting 
for other goods or products. 

The reason for it was that the supplies 
had run out. The people who had not 
gotten to the counters were unable to get 
the goods. 

When I returned to this country, I 
went purposely to a large grocery store 
in the city. It was bursting to the seams 
with a great variety of fresh vegetables 
and fresh fruits and all kinds of canned 
goods. Every conceivable kind of food 
in the world was there—baby food, in- 
fant food, invalid food, everything. 
There were 120 different kinds of cheese, 
for instance, That was one item I 
counted. People were buying right and 
left. The rush hour was on. 

Mr. President, I have never been 
prouder to be an American than the 
time when I saw that striking contrast. 
I have never been prouder to think of 
the way we have worked out an economy 
that supplies continuously, every day of 
the year, all over the Nation, this un- 
limited supply of the finest kind of food 
products. That experience could be re- 
produced again and again in stores where 
they sell finished products of fibers and 
goods. 

So we are paying subsidies, and some 
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of them are very large, but that is the 
price we have to pay for the system. 

If we move in and strike down one of 
the arches upon which this system stands, 
that is the beginning of the wrecking of 
this program. I speak from personal 
knowledge, not from participation in 
these programs, but from personal 
knowledge of the way the system works. 

So we have not only this needed food 
and fiber, but we have this balanced pro- 
duction, year in and year out, an assured 
production first, and then a balanced 
production later, which gives us this 
even, smooth, balanced economy. 

Certainly it costs money, but if it were 
not for the program that gives us this 
assurance, we would be out of certain 
kinds of food needed by children and 
others, and we would have an oversup- 
ply of other foods, the prices for which 
would be ruinous to the producer. 

So the cost is worth something to 
every person in America, but it is of 
particular value to the consumer to have 
within his reach, within his block, al- 
most, throughout this great land, this 
unlimited supply of food at relatively 
low prices. I say that with emphasis, 
although the price is going up somewhat, 
and going up too fast for me. At the 
same time, the food is there, and it is 
within the reaching distance of the great 
mass of the people. 

So anyone who feels he must vote 
for the consumer can cast, in my opin- 
ion, a sound, honest vote for the con- 
sumer by voting to maintain this whole 
system. If we buy a part of it, we have 
to buy all of it. If we affect a feature 
of it, it will affect the payments and 
make the system unbalanced in time, as 
certain as night follows day. 

I have seen something else happen, 
too. I know what it is to have labor op- 
erate the farm and what it is to have 
that labor leave. I know what it is to 
see too many of them converge on the 
towns and cities. I do not know that 
half so well as do the people who are 
living in cities, and we have seen that 
situation right here in this city. 

I cannot think of anything that is 
better insurance for the American peo- 
ple against some of the frightful things 
that we can foresee in the future, and 
that we feel will happen, than to keep 
this thing spread out as much as we can 
all over the Nation, and have a balanced, 
regular, consistent, uniform farm pro- 
gram. Otherwise, even more people will 
congregate in the cities, where there is 
not enough to do, and right there is 
where the breeding ground starts for 
troubles of the most serious kind. 

So as far as I am concerned, I am 
willing to rest the case with the state- 
ment I made at the opening of my re- 
marks, that it is the system and not the 
individual to which we are making these 
payments, and that is necessary to have 
an across-the-board application in order 
to have a system that will work. 

I yield back such time as I may have 
remaining. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I yield 
5 minutes to the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the Senator 
from Louisiana. 
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Mr. President, I am grateful to the 
Senator from Delaware for having spe- 
cifically excluded the sugar program 
from the scope of his amendment. That 
is only fair, because in that deficit pro- 
gram, the effort is to continue to supply 
about 60 percent of our domestic sugar 
needs, so that if our offshore supplies are 
cut off, we would still be able to live. 

Mr. President, that program is prov- 
ing successful. It is making sugar avail- 
able at a reasonable and a relatively 
stable price. It has not cost our Govern- 
ment anything, because out of the proc- 
essing tax, large sums are turned into 
the general revenue each year and, as a 
matter of fact, the program is so designed 
that it gives much greater support to the 
small than it does to the large producer. 

In order that this fact may be clearly 
shown, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Record section 304 of the 
Sugar Act, subsections (a), (b), and (c). 

There being no objection, the section 
of the statute requested was ordered to 
be printed in the Recor, as follows: 

COMPUTATION OF PAYMENTS AND PERSONS 

ELIGIBLE FOR PAYMENTS 

Sec. 304. (a) The amount of the base rate 
of payment shall be 80 cents per hundred 
pounds of sugar or liquid sugar, raw value. 
(7 U.S.C. 1184(a).) 

(b) All payments shall be calculated with 
respect to a farm which, for the purposes of 
this Act, shall be a farming unit as deter- 
mined in accordance with regulations issued 
by the Secretary, and in making such deter- 
minations, the Secretary shall take into con- 
sideration the use of common work stock, 
equipment, labor, management, and other 
pertinent factors. (7 U.S.C. 1134 (b).) 

(c) The total payment with respect to a 
farm shall be the product of the base rate 
specified in subsection (a) of this section 
multiplied by the amount of sugar and liquid 
sugar, raw value, with respect to which pay- 
ment is to be made, except that reduction 
shall be made from such total payment in 
accordance with the following scale of reduc- 
tions: 

That portion of the quantity of sugar and 
liquid sugar which is included within the 
following intervals of short tons, raw value: 


Reduction in the basic rate of payment per 
portion 


hundredweight of such 
SEO 80) 100. oases EEN ER BEIE ace $0. 05 
o ⁰ A tw Sens aos ask 10 
1,000 0 1.500. „„ 20 
0 25 
% caw scene p acne 275 
s 30 
12,000 to 80,000— 325 
More than 30,000— 50 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I think 
the distinguished Senator from Dela- 
ware should also have excluded wool. 
I know if his proposal is enacted the 
wool-producing industry will be badly 
hurt. That is the only other deficit crop 
of which we are trying to encourage pro- 
duction. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recor at this point what 
has been furnished to me today by the 
Department of Agriculture in response to 
a hurried call as a list of the six largest 
wool producers, and the amount of the 
payment made to each, in the States of 
Utah, Colorado, California, Wyoming, 
and Texas. 

There being no objection, the list was 
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ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 

follows: 

Desert Livestock Co., Salt Lake City 
Tc A meee metres 

Echeverria, Don, Boulder City, Colo.. 93, 986 


Bidart Bros., Bakersfield, Calif. 57, 728 
Rochelle Livestock Co., Rawlins, 

% aS Fe ED Ag RE SE pape ses 2 SS 82, 474 
Morton's Inc., Bayles, Wyo--------- 80, 227 
Silver Lake Ranches, Del Rio, 

0 — — Reyes geen, Ue 110, 369 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, with 
reference to the program now before us, 
as everyone knows, there are many de- 
tails of the price support system which 
I do not agree, but I have tried always 
to help keep it a reasonable system, an 
effective system, and a fair system. The 
pending amendment strikes at the fair- 
ness and the effectiveness of the whole 
structure. 

EFFECTS OF FARM PROGRAM PAYMENT 
LIMITATIONS 


The damage to practically all of 
American agriculture from this proposed 
limitation on farm program payments 
would be far broader and deeper than 
appears on the surface. The three larg- 
est commodities—wheat, feed grains, 
and cotton—would be most immediately 
and directly affected, but the injury 
would spread quickly to other segments 
of agriculture, including particularly 
livestock. 

The basic purpose of our farm pro- 
grams is to assure adequate, but not ex- 
cessive, supplies of agricultural products 
at prices fair to both producers and con- 
sumers. 

The wheat and feed grain programs 
are both voluntary. Farmers are free to 
participate or not to participate in them. 
If a farmer does participate he takes out 
of production that part of his allotted 
acreage of the crop in question which 
is necessary to meet the national pro- 
duction goals for wheat or a particular 
feed grain crop and receives a rental pay- 
ment for the land he idles. Also he is as- 
sured of a price support on the crop he 
does produce on his reduced acreage. If 
a farmer elects not to participate in the 
program, he, of course, receives no pay- 
ment or price support, but is free to 
plant not only all of his allotted acreage 
of the crop but any additional acreage 
as well, and great amounts of acreage 
are coming out of the conservation re- 
serve program at the end of this year. 

If limitations should be applied, many 
of those farmers who are denied pay- 
ments under the program by the limi- 
tation, would be forced to withdraw from 
the program and plan all acreage pos- 
sible in order to make up their loss of 
payments through increased production, 

The cotton program is not voluntary, 
but mandatory. If limitations are im- 
posed, affected cotton farmers cannot 
withdraw from the program and plant 
cotton in excess of their allotted acreage 
without paying a penalty approximately 
equal to the price support for cotton. 
Neither can they survive financially un- 
der the cotton program if they are denied 
its benefits. Their only alternative would 
be to plant cotton only on those acres 
not penalized by the limitation and con- 
vert all of their additional cotton acre- 
age to other crops. 

And what would these “other” crops 
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be that would be produced on the acre- 
age, driven out of the wheat, feed grains, 
and cotton programs by payment limi- 
tations? 

Most farmers forced out of the wheat 
or feed grains programs would prob- 
ably plant all of their cropland acre- 
age to wheat or to feed grains. Cotton 
farmers similarly affected would also 
turn to wheat and feed grains—includ- 
ing soybeans—in most areas. In the 
most highly productive cotton sections 
of the irrigated west and the delta areas, 
however, much of the converted cotton 
acreage would go into fruit and vege- 
table production. 

In summary, the net effect of limita- 
tions would be about as follows: 

First. Wheat production would be in- 
creased substantially, thereby defeating 
one of the main purposes of the Govern- 
ment’s wheat program of balancing 
wheat supplies with demand. 

Second. Feed grain production would 
be increased greatly. In my opinion this 
would be the most serious consequence 
of limitations. The program to stabilize 
feed grain prices and supplies would be 
largely destroyed. Excessive supplies and 
low prices of feed grains would result in 
overfeeding in the livestock industry, 
with serious damage to that industry’s 
programs which are just beginning to 
be effective in stabilizing production and 
prices. 

Third. The whole raw cotton industry 
would be hit the most direct and dis- 
astrous blow of any major segment of 
agriculture. A $25,000 limitation would 
force out of production overnight a sub- 
stantial portion of the normal cotton 
crop. This would seriously injure and in 
many cases bankrupt our largest and 
most efficient cotton producers. The 
handlers and processors serving the cot- 
ton industry in the areas principally 
affected would suffer the same fate. The 
towns in these areas, and their total busi- 
ness, would be terribly harmed. The 
whole future of cotton—which depends 
completely upon reducing the cost of 
producing cotton so that Government 
subsidies can be gradually reduced and 
eliminated—would be shattered. 

Fourth. Fruit and vegetable markets 
would suffer additional disruption, as the 
production of the acres idled by limita- 
tions created new competitive difficulties. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I say that 
this amendment would make the whole 
program impractical, unfair, and ineffec- 
tive, and I urge that it be rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Who 
yields time? 

Mr, ELLENDER. Mr. President, I yield 
12 minutes to the Senator from Hawaii. 

Mr. FONG. Mr. President, although the 
senior Senator from Delaware and the 
senior Senator from Maryland have 
modified their amendment so as to ex- 
clude from the $25,000 limitation the 
compliance payments to sugar producers, 
I still strongly oppose their amendment. 

To propose such a limit—particularly 
without providing any substitute pro- 
gram for the protection of America’s 
farm industry—would seriously disrupt 
America’s basic farm programs, which 
have served our people very well. 

I know—and my colleagues in the Sen- 
ate know—that should the Williams- 
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Brewster amendment be adopted, a limi- 
tation on sugar compliance payments 
would surely follow, as night follows day. 

In fact, the distinguished Senator from 
Delaware has just said, with very much 
candor, that his next amendment, if the 
present amendment carries, would be to 
limit the payments on sugar. 

The Senator is exempting sugar at this 
time. He has frankly told us that it is be- 
cause he expects to garner a few more 
votes for the pending amendment by 
exempting sugar from the amendment. 

Because of what has been said by the 
distinguished senior Senator from Dela- 
ware about his next amendment to cur- 
tail sugar compliance payments, I shall 
discuss at this time what the impact of 
such a limitation would be on the sugar 
industry in my native State of Hawaii. 

I can state the consequences very 
simply: Such an amendment applied to 
sugar would destroy the sugar industry 
in Hawaii, and sugar is our leading farm 
crop. It would destroy the jobs of 12,000 
workers in Hawaii. This in turn would 
deal a staggering blow to Hawaii’s econ- 
omy, which is based heavily on the sugar 
industry. Sugar yields more than $190 
million a year in income to the economy 
of our islands. 

It provides full-time jobs for some 
12,000 workers and pays them over $69 
million in wages. Hawaii’s sugarworkers 
are the highest paid agricultural workers 
in the world. They average, with fringe 
benefits, $26 a day. That is, a laborer 
working on sugar plantations averages, 
with fringe benefits, $26 a day. 

Hawaii's sugar producers comply with 
all the requirements of the Sugar Act in 
order to qualify for compliance pay- 
ments. In other words, Hawaii’s sugar 
producers comply with production re- 
strictions, pay “fair? wages to workers, 
do not employ child labor, and if they 
are processors too, they pay “fair” prices 
for sugarcane. In so doing, Hawaii’s 
sugar producers earn entitlement to pay- 
ments out of a fund consisting of Fed- 
eral excise taxes collected by the Treas- 
ury on all sugar, foreign and domestic, 
processed in the United States. 

The purpose of the sugar excise tax is 
to provide funds to pay U.S. sugar pro- 
ducers or processors for maintaining 
good working conditions, promoting 
orderly development of the sugar in- 
dustry, and stabilizing the price of sugar 
for our domestic consumers. Compliance 
payments, therefore, are not a subsidy. 

However, compliance payments are an 
integral part of the U.S. sugar program 
designed to assure American consumers 
ample supplies of this essential staple 
at modest prices. If an amendment is 
approved to limit compliance payments 
to $25,000, the sugar industry in Hawaii 
could not survive. Hawaii would suffer 
tremendous disruption of her economy 
and of her economic growth. 

Loss of Hawaii’s sugar industry would 
not only inflict great damage on my 
State, but it would also have very adverse 
consequences on the entire domestic pro- 
duction of sugar. For Hawaii produces 
about one-sixth of all U.S. sugar produc- 
tion. That includes beet and cane sugar. 
Compliance payments are, therefore, not 
only crucial to Hawaii, but also vital to 
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the stability of the U.S. domestic sugar 
industry. 

It should be remembered that these 
payments are made on a sliding scale; 
the lower the production, the higher the 
compliance payment per ton of sugar. 
In this way, small producers receive more 
per ton in compliance payments than 
large producers. 

Only those growers who produce 350 
tons of sugar or less are entitled to the 
maximum authorized compliance pay- 
ment of $16 a ton—or 80 cents per hun- 
dredweight. Large growers receive less 
per ton, with the largest paid $7 a ton. 

The largest payment made to Hawaii’s 
sugar producers in 1965 was $8.83 per 
ton, whereas compliance payments to 
producers in other domestic areas went 
as high as the maximum of $16 a ton. 

Total compliance payments to Hawai- 
ian companies ranged from a low of 
$54,600 to a high of $1,177,000, with the 
majority of companies receiving over 
$200,000. These large payments are ne- 
cessitated by the special nature of sugar 
cane production. Unlike many other agri- 
cultural commodities, sugar cane needs 
vast acreages in order to attain high 
efficiency. Hawaii sugar producers must 
plant enormous acreage before they can 
produce a high output of cane and 
achieve the efficiency of labor that will 
make Hawaii’s sugar competitive in the 
marketplace. 

There are about 237,000 acres devoted 
to cane, and at least one-half of this 
acreage must be irrigated. Because of 
Hawaii’s mountainous terrain, expansion 
of acreage is limited and costly. Sugar 
producers have spent large sums of their 
own money—none Federal—to develop 
and operate wells, reservoirs, ditches, 
and tunnels of the elaborate irrigation 
systems now in use. Hawaii's sugar in- 
dustry also spends more than $244 mil- 
lion annually on sugar research—an ac- 
tivity financed by the producers since 
1895. We have had a sugar research pro- 
gram for more than 70 years. As a result 
of the Hawaii sugar industry’s own ef- 
forts, Hawaii has one of the highest 
sugar yields per acre of any area of the 
world. 

Efficiency per acre is a “must” for 
Hawaii’s sugar producers, considering 
the cost of modern equipment, the cost 
of its skilled labor, and the great dis- 
tance of Hawaii from mainland markets. 
Hawaii’s closest market for sugar is San 
Francisco, some 2,400 miles away. Most 
of the Hawaiian sugar is refined at 
Crockett, near San Francisco, and is 
marketed in 26 Western and Midwest- 
ern States, including Alaska, 

These are some of the compelling rea- 
sons for development and operation of 
large farming units in Hawaii. There are 
25 large sugar plantations which produce 
some 93 percent of Hawaii’s sugar. The 
other 7 percent is produced by 750 small 
independent growers. The small produc- 
ers receive higher compliance payments 
per ton than the large producers. That 
is, $60 per ton as compared to $8.83 for 
the large producers. Since compliance 
payments are based on total farm pro- 
duction and most Hawaiian sugar is pro- 
duced on the large plantation company 
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farms, many of the total payments are 
necessarily large. 

I would like to point out, however, that 
in every year since the inception of the 
Sugar Act, the excise tax paid on sugar 
produced in Hawaii has substantially ex- 
ceeded the compliance payments to our 
sugar companies. In 1965, the latest year 
for which I have figures available, the 
U.S. Treasury collected $11,607,060 in 
taxes on Hawaiian sugar, and paid back 
a total of $10,760,112 in compliance pay- 
ments to Hawaiian sugar companies. 
Thus, in 1965 as in past years, Hawaii 
paid more in taxes than it received in 
compliance payments. Clearly, there is no 
net drain on the U.S. Treasury. 

In fact, sugar is the only commodity 
that is completely self-financing through 
the imposition of a tax that more than 
covers the cost of agricultural payments 
to producers. During the life of the Sugar 
Act, the Treasury has collected over 
$500 million—more than one-half a bil- 
lion dollars—more in sugar excise taxes 
than it paid out in compliance payments 
to U.S. sugar producers. This program 
has operated at a profit to the U.S. Treas- 
ury. 

Over the period of the last 10 years, 
a majority of the sugar producers in 
Hawaii would have operated at a net loss 
if there were no compliance payments. 
In fact, many of our companies were in 
the red even with these payments. No in- 
dustry can survive if it is consistently 
in the red. Any lowering of the ceiling on 
compliance payments would sound the 
death knell for Hawaii’s sugar industry. 
It would be an economic disaster for my 
State, which is the largest sugar produc- 
ing State. There are no important al- 
ternative agricultural uses Zor the land 
now used for sugar cane. 

Hawaii’s sugar industry faces large 
new costs over the next few years as it 
cooperates in the nationwide drive 
against water pollution. It has agreed to 
prevent dumping of bagasse into streams 
and ocean, a process that will require 
substantial expenditures. The sugar in- 
dustry also faces unknown, but undoubt- 
edly large, expenditures in complying 
with Hawaii’s water quality standards 
on turbidity and thermal pollution. Such 
added costs will put an extra financial 
drain on Hawaii’s sugar producers, 

To summarize, the sugar industry in 
Hawaii provides year-round employment 
for some 12,000 people. It pays over $69,- 
000,000 in wages. Sugar workers in Ha- 
waii are the highest paid agricultural 
workers in the world—over $26 per day. 
Sugar represents a private investment 
of $200,000,000, with 12,500 individual 
stockholders, of whom more than two- 
thirds live in Hawaii. 

The Williams-Brewster amendment, if 
extended to sugar, would destroy these 
jobs and this investment. It would deal 
a death blow to our sugar industry and 
plunge the economy of Hawaii into a 
tailspin from which it would be very 
difficult to recover. 

Hawaii's sugar industry has been a 
world leader in sugar technology and 
mechanization. It has served our Nation 
well in war and in peace, providing sugar 
so basic to human needs, 

I have emphasized the adverse effect 
of a $25,000 limitation on the sugar in- 
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dustry in my State, but the limitation 
would also place the sugar industry in 
other domestic areas in serious jeopardy. 

I remind my colleagues that the sugar 
program has been in effect for more than 
30 years. Congress has reexamined and 
extended the basic legislation some 12 
times over this 30-year period. Yet the 
program has remained substantially un- 
changed. This is proof of how well it 
has worked. 

From the standpoint of the American 
consumer, the sugar program has cer- 
tainly worked well. American consum- 
ers today pay less for their sugar than 
consumers in practically all of the de- 
veloped nations of the world and less 
than is paid in some of the undeveloped 
countries of Africa and Asia. The retail 
price of sugar has gone up less in recent 
years in this country than the price of 
most other staples on the grocery shelf. 
And, remember, the sugar program is 
self-financing, even returning a “profit,” 
so to speak, of over $500 million so far to 
the U.S. Treasury. 

Mr. President, I have discussed only 
the sugar program because sugar is 
the only commodity in Hawaii that could 
be affected by a limitation such as is 
proposed in the pending Williams-Brew- 
ster amendment for other farm crops. 
I am equally opposed to the application 
of this limitation to any of the other 
farm commodities. 

To propose such a limit—particularly 
without providing any substitute pro- 
gram—would seriously disrupt America’s 
basic farm commodity programs, which 
have served our people so well. 

I understand a $10,000 limitation was 
offered in the Senate Agriculture Com- 
mittee during the committee’s consid- 
eration of the pending farm bill. I also 
understand the amendment was rejected 


I am totally to this amend- 
ment, which establishes a $25,000 limi- 
tation. I urge my colleagues to join me 
in voting against the Williams-Brewster 
amendment. 

The PRESIDNNG OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield 15 minutes to 
the distinguished Senator from Texas. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, I 
desire, first, to thank the distinguished 
senior Senator from Louisiana for the 
great study he has given this act, for the 
more than 30 years of study he has giv- 
en to agricultural acts considered by the 
Senate. 

While my State is not the largest State 
in gross annual agricultural income, it is 
the largest State in the number of farm 
families who earn their living from the 
soil. We have more than 300,000 family 
farm operations in Texas—more than 
any other State. 

I believe that one item worthy of note 
as we begin this discussion is that of the 
3 million farm operations in America, 
over 2 million have no hired hands. Over 
2 million do this work themselves, with 
their families. They are family farmers 
in the truest sense, in that no one works 
on the farm except that family. 

As we speak of the size of this opera- 
tion, we know that the minimum wage 
bill applicable to farm laborers applies 
to 1.6 percent of the farms in the United 
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States. It applies to a farm that has as 
many as 7 hired hands on it for one quar- 
ter of the year. What we are talking 
about is not the mere 1.6 percent of farms 
covered under the minimum wage law, 
but all the farmers since labor costs af- 
fect the price of farm products. Likewise 
without stable prices, the 2 million 
who live on the farms without enough 
money to hire one farmhand would be 
forced off the land. 

Periodically, the opponents of our na- 
tional farm policy raise a furor with pro- 
posals to limit the amount which the 
Government may pay a producer of agri- 
cultural commodities. 

The hue and cry generally comes from 
two quarters. One regards any agricul- 
tural payments as little better than dole 
and would like to see them stopped com- 
pletely. The other regards itself as the 
friend of the small farmer, and believes 
that a limit on payments will benefit the 
small family farm. The second group 
fails to realize that the small farmer is 
particularly vulnerable to the fluctua- 
tions of the agricultural market, from 
which the present program protects him, 

Now the cry is also coming from a 
third sector. Spokesmen of the poor peo- 
ple attack the farm program as though 
it were the object that is responsible for 
the injustices, both real and imaginary, 
dealt to the poor. 

Likewise, the latter group fail to real- 
ize the many benefits which accrue to 
the poor as a direct result of our sound 
farm program—that is, adequate food 
supply, at more reasonable prices, and 
jobs for farmworkers. 

Some of its critics would like to abolish 
the present price-support program. Lim- 
itation of payments would be a singular 
success for those who desire to abolish 
this program, because it would mean the 
end of the voluntary system of farm 
production control. The commodity pay- 
ments program is designed to balance 
the amount which our agriculture indus- 
try can produce against the amount 
which the country can use for domestic 
consumption and export. Almost alone 
in the world, our resources and technol- 
ogy together are expanding our ability 
to produce agricultural commodities far 
in excess of our capacity to consume 
them. Let me repeat, Mr. President: Al- 
most alone in this world are we in that 
favorable position. 

The agricultural program attempts, 
with remarkable success, to correlate 
production and consumption in order to 
provide a plentiful supply of food, while 
protecting us from a glut of produce. 

The commodity payments system is 
integral and indispensible to the farm 
program. Without the payments, agricul- 
tural programs would undoubtedly cost 
more, since we would have to deal with 
the market after it had been bloated by 
overproduction. Commodity payments, 
by contrast, prevent this type of disrup- 
tion from even developing. I believe, Mr. 
President, that this situation is a tribute 
to the work not only of the Department 
of Agriculture but also of the Senate 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 
with its long continued attention to this 
problem, and led by the distinguished 
senior Senator from Louisiana. 

In this bill we have wrapped up the ac- 
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cumulated experience of decades of hard 
work. Who in this body works harder and 
longer hours in a hearing than the senior 
Senator from Louisiana? Who stays and 
listens to every witness more patiently? 
I say no one, with all due respect to my 
colleagues in any committee on which I 
serve. So we have here the benefit of 
decades of experience with this problem. 

These payments are not welfare; they 
are far from being something for noth- 
ing. All payments are in direct proportion 
to the farmer’s contribution, and repre- 
sent a compensation to him for giving up 
the income which he could have earned 
by putting his land into production. The 
urban dweller gets the benefit of low, 
stable food prices, and all farmers, large 
and small, are able to plan from year to 
year with some degree of assurance about 
the market. 

To limit the commodity payments by 
applying a ceiling, and thereby making it 
impossible to compensate large farmers 
for taking land out of production, would 
essentially void the entire agricultural 
program. The Congress must realize that 
a very large proportion of the agricul- 
tural productive capacity of this country 
is concentrated in relatively large farms, 
and any program which ignores them 
will be unable substantially to affect the 
production of agricultural commodities. 

Moreover, this is hardly a haphazard 
program. Payments are specifically tail- 
ored to each commodity situation, and 
they represent a partial compensation 
for a production adjustment in the na- 
tional interest. There are, in fact, two 
distinct kinds of payments, one directed 
primarily at the diversion of cropland; 
the other focussed on soil and water 
conservation. Diversion payments are 
designed to meet the main problem of 
balancing the production and use of 
commodities. Through the acreage diver- 
sion program and the cropland adjust- 
ment program, payments are made to di- 
vert acreage from wheat, cotton, and 
feed grains, in order to keep the market 
for these commodities steady and rea- 
sonably predictable. These support pay- 
ments are in no sense gifts. They offset 
expected returns which the farmer has 
given up in the national interest. 

Other commodity payments are ad- 
justed according to the market situation 
of the particular commodity produced. 
Payments to wool and mohair producers, 
for example, are given as incentives to 
increased production. In the case of 
sugar, the amount paid to producers to 
regulate production is more than re- 
trieved from Federal taxes on sugar and 
related products. 

The conservation payments program is 
designed to deal with future rather than 
with present production. Certain steps to 
conserve soil and water can only be taken 
by the individual farmer, but the effects 
of his actions, in preventing soil erosion, 
for instance, can be of benefit to the en- 
tire community. 

Mr. President, I do not speak only 
of the State where the water falls and 
the soil erodes; but of the entire course 
taken by the flow of water all the way 
to the sea. 

Payments are accordingly made to 
farmers as a way of sharing the cost of 
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needed conservation practices. As such, 
they represent a benefit derived by the 
total economy from conservation. By pro- 
viding incentives and compensations to 
the individual farmer for going out of 
his way in the cause of conserving our 
vital resources, the payments serve as 
a stabilizing mechanism in the national 
interest. It would be both fatuous and 
petulent to refuse to help stop soil ero- 
sion, merely because it threatened a 
large farmer rather than a small one. 

Mr. President, I remember the dust 
bowls of the 1930’s when the dust out 
of my State and the Midwest came all 
the way to the eastern seaboard and 
even settled on ships far out at sea. This 
soil conservation program, developed 
under the leadership of the Senator from 
Louisiana prevented that from happen- 
ing again. No longer do those dust storms 
blow to the eastern seaboard and out into 
the Atlantic Ocean. 

Opponents of agricultural payments 
also tend to forget that their limitation 
would undoubtedly affect many more 
poor men than rich men. Two years ago, 
as chairman of the Senate Labor Sub- 
committee, I led a successful fight on the 
floor of the Senate to extend, for the 
first time, minimum wage coverage to 
agricultural workers. We were only able 
to secure coverage for workers on farms 
which employ seven or more workers in 
a quarter, however, which means that 
only workers on fairly large farms are 
covered. 

For the first time in history, begin- 
ning in February of last year, there was 
a minimum wage of $1 an hour to farm- 
workers, the first of February of this 
year it went to $1.15 for an hour, and the 
first of next year it will be $1.30 an hour. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt worked for that. I 
fought for that. Finally it came and we 
were able to secure coverage for workers 
on farms which employ seven or more 
workers in a quarter. This means that 
only workers on fairly large farms are 
covered. We owe it to these large farmers 
not to wreck them now that we have told 
them to pay higher wages. 

It would be precisely these large farms 
which would be affected by a limitation 
on commodity payments. Thus, a meas- 
ure which is intended to help small farm- 
ers would not only hurt them by destroy- 
ing the stability of agricultural markets, 
but would make it difficult for large 
farmers to be able to meet the salaries of 
those most underpaid of all our citizens, 
the hired farmworkers. 

This farm program benefits those to 
whom we were able to extend the mini- 
mum wage law for the first time 2 years 
ago. If we exclude the large farmers, we 
would exclude the ones who are hiring 
the farmworkers. They employ 40 to 50 
percent of all farm laborers in America. 
Mr. President, I became aware of this 
fact due to my service on the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare, Likewise 
I learned that the benefits of the farm 
program inure to the hired person as well 
as the benefits to the entire agricultural 
economy. 

American agriculture is easily the most 
successful on earth. The contrast to the 
Soviet Union is inevitable, and clearly 
demonstrates the superior productivity, 
given nearly equal resources, of our ap- 
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proach to farming. Our agricultural pro- 
duce represents our single biggest class 
of exports, and is one of our greatest re- 
sources in the struggle to achieve a fa- 
vorable balance of payments. This sys- 
tem ought not to be upset lightly by a 
misguided attempt to right an illusory 
wrong. 

Mr. President, I wish to point out that 
from the time of the first English set- 
tlers in the home State of the distin- 
guished Presiding Officer [Mr. SPONG] 
until around 1810, the great export from 
America was tobacco. America lived on 
that export. With the invention of the 
cotton gin, cotton replaced tobacco as 
America’s great export product. Agri- 
culture products continue to be our chief 
export; and in fact is a very large item 
in our favorable balance of trade. 

It is a fact which the Senate must 
face that the policy of the United States 
in the realm of agriculture is to adjust 
production and supply so that they 
balance demand and consumption. This 
policy can be implemented either by 
compulsion or by persuasion. The 
present law, to our credit, tries to per- 
suade the farmer to fall in with national 
policy, and has been extremely success- 
ful, principally because of its use of 
commodity payments. To place a ceiling 
on those payments, and thus to exclude 
most of the acreage of large farmers, 
would entirely deprive the agricultural 
program of any control of commodity 
production, and thus of commodity 
prices. Short of replacing this system by 
a compulsory one, a step which I would 
certainly oppose, a limitation on com- 
modity payments would produce fan- 
tastic chaos in our agricultural markets. 
The large farmer, with his ability to in- 
crease his production, could weather the 
storm, but it would mean havoc for the 
small farmer, who would be left without 
protection from the vagaries of the 
fluctuating commodity markets. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. ELLENDER, I yield 5 minutes to 
the Senator from Texas. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Texas is recognized. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
under date of July 17, 1968, the Honor- 
able Orville Freeman, Secretary of Agri- 
culture, wrote me a most compelling 
statement which shows how illusory and 
unrealistic a limitation-of-payments law 
would be. 

Quoting from Secretary Freeman’s 
letter: 

As the vote nears on the farm program, I 
want to make it clear that my opinion on 
the limitation of payments hasn't changed 
I'm against it because I believe it is against 
the national interest, 

In agriculture as in manufacturing the 
Nation has the capacity to produce about 12 
percent more than markets will take without 
price-smashing effects. 

Manufacturers readily regulate production 
to prevent price disasters. Farmers histori- 
cally have not been able to do this without 
a farm program. Our farm commodity pro- 
grams today—and they are voluntary pro- 
grams—permit them to do this. They work 
because farmers cooperate in diverting acre- 
ages from surplus crop production into soil- 
conserving uses. Many do this at a financial 
sacrifice because they know balanced sup- 
plies are in the interests of all. 
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Mr. President, digressing from this 
letter for a moment all that we have 
heard from those in favor of the limita- 
tion is that the farmer is getting some- 
thing extra. Secretary Freeman, who 
knows this subject as well as anyone else 
in the country—with his great staff 
points out that many farmers enter the 
program at a financial sacrifice because 
they want to make the program work, 

Continuing reading: 

All who cooperate earn, and are entitled to, 
reasonable compensation for this acreage di- 
version, Nowhere have I heard of a limita- 
tion on payments when a city takes real es- 
tate for urban renewal, or when a state takes 
land for a highway. 


Does anyone have an amendment 
which will limit payments when a city 
takes real estate for urban renewal or for 
a highway, or for model cities? No, the 
only limitation is placed upon the farm- 
er who plans to take out his land for 
conservation to keep the uplands from 
washing away. 

Continuing reading: 


The farmer who is asked to divert 100 acres 
from surplus production expects to be paid 
about twice as much as what his next door 
neighbor, with comparable land, earns for 
50 acres of diversion. And why not? His in- 
vestment is twice as great, his taxes are twice 
as great, and his risk is twice as great. 

Commodity programs are not welfare 
grants. To be effective in balancing produc- 
tion they must fit into the free-enterprise 
concept that a man is rewarded in terms of 
the value of his contributions. Program pay- 
ments reimburse farmers for income they 
forego and expenses they incur when they 
divert land from crop production to carry 
out farm policy, 


Mr. President, this letter is so com- 
pelling, and since my time is about up, 
I ask unanimous consent to have it print- 
ed in full in the Recorp, and I hope that 
before the vote comes tomorrow every 
Senator in this body will read Secretary 
Freeman’s letter. It is an unanswerable 
document as to why these limitations 
should not be voted. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D.C., July 17, 1968. 
Hon. RaLPH W. YARBOROUGH, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear RALPH: As the yote nears on the farm 
program, I want to make it clear that my 
opinion on the limitation of payments hasn't 
changed—I’m against it because I believe it 
is against the national interest. 

In agriculture as in manufacturing the Na- 
tion has the capacity to produce about 12 
percent more than markets will take without 
price-smashing effects. 

Manufacturers readily regulate production 
to prevent price disasters. Farmers histori- 
cally have not been able to do this without a 
farm program. Our farm commodity pro- 
grams today—and they are voluntary pro- 
grams—permit them to do this. They work 
because farmers cooperate in diverting acre- 
ages from surplus crop production into soil- 
conserving uses. Many do this at a financial 
sacrifice because they know balanced sup- 
plies are in the interests of all. 

All who cooperate earn, and are entitled to, 
reasonable compensation for this acreage di- 
version. Nowhere have I heard of a limitation 
on payments when a city takes real estate for 
urban renewal, or when a state takes land for 
a highway. 
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The farmer who is asked to divert 100 acres 
from surplus production expects to be paid 
about twice as much as what his next door 
neighbor, with comparable land, earns for 50 
acres of diversion. And why not? His invest- 
ment is twice as great, his taxes are twice as 
great, and his risk is twice as great. 

Commodity programs are not welfare 
grants. To be effective in balancing produc- 
tion they must fit into the free-enterprise 
concept that a man is rewarded in terms of 
the value of his contributions, Program pay- 
ments reimburse farmers for income they 
forego and expenses they incur when they 
divert land from crop production to carry out 
farm policy. 

And to those who assume that money will 
be saved by limiting payments, I say that this 
is simply not true if the same result of sup- 
ply management is to be achieved. If one 
large farmer who has been foregoing produc- 
tion on 1,000 acres doesn’t cooperate in these 
programs, that means 100 small farmers will 
have to forego production on 10 more acres 
each to maintain supply and demand sta- 
bility—and I believe that this would cost 
more, not only in federal funds, but in fur- 
ther curtailment of opportunity for smaller 
farmers. 

The present farm programs have accom- 
plished what would have been considered a 
miracle a few years ago. By encouraging the 
participation of producers, large and small, 
we have used these programs to work Com- 
modity Credit Corporation inventories from 
their peak of $6.148 billion in October 1960 
down to $896 million as of last May 31. 

I would remind you that Agricultural pro- 
duction potential today is greater than it was 
in the days when those surpluses were piling 
up. It seems to me there are three alterna- 
tives: new and greater surplus inventories 
with higher federal costs; a glutted market 
with an economic impact far wider than 
farmers; or commodity programs with ample 
production at reasonable cost to the con- 
sumer and with reasonable returns to the 
farmer. 

Sincerely yours, 
ORVILLE L, FREEMAN. 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
I urge the Senate to reject any mis- 
guided attempts, however sincere and 
dedicated, to impose a payment limita- 
tion on our agricultural programs. 

Mr. President (Mr. Brno of West Vir- 
ginia in the chair), let me say in closing 
that I have studied the list of names of 
the farmers printed in the Recorp on 
May 23 by the distinguished Senator 
from Delaware. There are not any farms 
in my State in the million-dollar class. 
There are none in my State in the next 
group of $500,000 payments, and there 
are $500,000 payments being made to 
farmers in seven States of this Union. 
There are no farms that large in my State 
which appear on the list. 

Mr. President, I do not own any farm- 
land. Therefore, I have no farmland in 
production under the program. No mem- 
ber of my family has any farmland, and 
I come from a very large family of eight 
living brothers and sisters with many 
nieces and nephews. Not a single one 
owns any farmland under the program 
although my family has farmed for over 
300 years. With the coming of mecha- 
nization, it got too complicated for us, 
and we left the land. 

I see the 300 names of Texans on the 
list placed in the record by my colleague 
from Delaware who draw large pay- 
ments. I think I have known or met no 
more than 13 out of that 300. These are 
well-to-do farmers who do not come to 
my rallies. They vote in the party of the 
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distinguished Senator who offers this 
amendment. 

Adoption of the pending amendment 
would absolutely devastate the economy 
of a great many people in my State. Also, 
adoption of the pending amendment 
would affect those States that produce 
tractors and farm machinery. They will 
have a depression if we severely limit the 
payments, because the large farmers will 
not be able to buy farm implements 
made in the manufacturing States. The 
farms of this country have become so 
mechanized that the manufacturers of 
farm equipment will feel the pinch just 
as much as the farmer. 

Thus, I point out the economic folly 
of destroying the agricultural structure 
of the great productive power of this 
country. If the Russians or the Chi- 
nese had this production, we would be 
in 10 times more trouble around the 
world. 

I thank the distinguished Senator for 
yielding to me and, Mr. President, I yield 
the floor. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. Pres- 
ident, how much time do I have remain- 
ing? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mon- 
Toya in the chair.) 46 minutes remain 
to the Senator from Delaware. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I yield myself 5 minutes, then I will 
yield to the Senator from Rhode Island 
such time as he may desire for the re- 
mainder of my time, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sena- 
tor from Delaware is recognized for 5 
minutes. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I invite attention to the fact that 
there is nothing revolutionary in the 
proposal made here today. We are not 
out to destroy the farm program. The 
Senator from Texas has just placed in 
the Recorp a letter from the Secretary 
of Agriculture wherein he strongly op- 
posed any controls or limitations on the 
payments. 

However, I invite attention to the fact 
that the President of the United States, 
the man who is now in the White House, 
in his message to Congress in 1965 rec- 
ommended such a limitation on these 
payments and said that he was going to 
send a message to Congress embracing 
an agricultural program which would be 
designed to help the small farmer and 
which would stop these large payments 
from being made to the large type of 
farm operations. 

Tomorrow, I shall place excerpts from 
his message in the Recorp. It is an ex- 
cellent statement. I only regret that the 
President has not carried it out and 
backed it up with a legislative proposal. 
As he pointed out, the program as it was 
operated then and as it is operated now, 
is, to a large extent, benefiting the large 
corporation type of operation. 

The suggestion has been made today 
that perhaps some of the sponsors of 
the pending amendment do not under- 
stand the agricultural problem because 
we come from more highly populated 
sections of the East. 

I proudly invite attention to the fact 
that the county where I live was the 
fifth county east of the Rocky Mountain 
States in agricultural production up un- 
til about 10 years ago. It is in the upper 
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10 now. Delaware is a very small State 
in the Union; but let me say to the Sen- 
ator who represents next to the largest 
State in the Union that we outrank any 
county in his State in agricultural pro- 
duction. So I think I can speak with 
some knowledge of agriculture. 

The boast is made as to how much 
the Government makes as a result of 
the sugar program. First, I point out that 
this amendment would not affect the 
sugar payments, so that argument would 
not be valid on this particular amend- 
ment. 

However, if it were, I should like to 
comment briefly and point out that the 
Government does not make money on the 
incentive payments on sugar. There is a 
tax levied against all sugar that is 
bought by the consumers—the house- 
wives of America—and that tax is di- 
verted into a special fund. Out of that 
fund are made the incentive payments. 
But to say that the Government makes 
money on it is not so. It does cost the 
housewives—through taxes—every time 
they buy a pound of sugar. On that basis, 
income tax payments collected from 
farmers could be placed into a separate 
fund and used to make these payments 
to the farmers. Some would be left over, 
and therefore we claim we are making 
money on the agriculture program; but 
that argument is not valid. 

We could continue that line of reason- 
ing, using the same argument on subsi- 
dies to the shipping industry or to any 
other industry. So, as long as these pay- 
ments are being paid from receipts col- 
lected in the form of taxes they repre- 
sent a cost to the American taxpayers. 

One of the arguments made is that this 
amendment would destroy the entire 
program. Let me cite a case where this 
can be abused. Congress passed a special 
Disaster Act 3 years ago. There had been 
a disaster in a certain area at that time, 
but instead of dealing with that disaster 
Congress passed a 5-year Disaster Act on 
the premise that the disaster would be 
continued every year for 5 years. Under 
this law if a man produces 100 acres of 
cotton in a certain area, for example, 
and it is too wet at the time for planting 
he can go to his local committeeman 
requesting certification that it is too wet 
to plant. He can then collect his full 
payment of approximately $100 per acre 
on the acreage he is not planting in cot- 
ton because of the wet conditions. 

Then after collecting his payments for 
the cotton he could not plant, under 
this same disaster program he is allowed 
to plant his acreage in soybeans or feed 
grains and get a Government support on 
that commodity. 

This has developed into a racket in 
certain areas. 

Under this loophole he can collect 
twice from the Government for the same 
acreage in the same year. Then suppose 
he has another 1,000 acres on another 
side of the farm; he can collect payments 
for leaving that out of production. 

Mr. President, I yield myself 2 addi- 
tional minutes. 

There has been so much duplication in 
this program that Congress has no con- 
trol over these payments to some of 
these corporate operations. 

To show that this restriction of pay- 
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ments is not a revolutionary idea I point 
out that the Agriculture Act we are 
dealing with today provides for a $2,500 
limitation on certain payments for soil 
improvement. That limitation was ap- 
proved on the conservation program sev- 
eral years ago after continual insistence 
on the part of some of us that large 
payments were not benefiting the small 
farmers. So there is a precedent. A com- 
plete record of these payments was 
placed in the CoNGRESSIONAL RECORD on 
May 23, 1968, pages 14684 to 14693. This 
list included the names and addresses 
of all payments in excess of $50,000 that 
were made in the past calendar year. 

Mr. President, I now yield such time 
as he may need to the Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr, PELL]. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, when I was 
the owner of a small farm in Minnesota, 
the firm which managed it used to re- 
ceive money for crops which I had no 
intention of planting. After some years 
of doing that, it bothered me, and it was 
one reason why I sold that farm. So I 
sympathize with the discussion of the 
Senator from Delaware. 

Now I want to speak generally about 
the bill. 

The legislation being discussed today 
involves many complex problems over 
which Members of this Chamber have 
agonized for several decades. 

Though I have been here less than 8 
years, I have been faced several times in 
that relatively short period with the same 
imponderables having to do with the 
agriculture of the United States. 

To use the word “agriculture” implies 
& rather narrow connotation. Perhaps all 
of us, rather, should adjust our minds 
to the very real fact that if legislation 
concerns agriculture it of necessity also 
concerns the most important commodi- 
ties in the life of all of our people—food 
and fiber. 

There are times, I think, when many 
of us dismiss agriculture legislation as 
“just another farm bill.” Some of us ap- 
pear to vote on farm bills in very much 
that spirit. I do not exclude myself from 
the comment. 

As we face a vote on this bill, I must 
look squarely at my own record in this 
particular matter of farm legislation. 

I was among the majority that voted 
for this legislation in 1965. I did so be- 
cause it seemed to me, upon reflection, 
that the architects of the legislation had 
made a good case for their point of view 
and that they should be given an oppor- 
tunity to pursue a line of reasoning 
which they felt would work to help solve 
the farm dilemma so long with us. 

I was told then that the legislation— 
this was during the 1965 session—would 
accomplish three objectives: First, reduce 
Government costs for farm programs; 
second, help farmers; and, third, help 
hold down food costs. 

Even then, that appeared to me to be 
a very formidable set of objectives. In- 
deed, some of the opponents of the legis- 
lation told me at the time, I well remem- 
ber, that this was “an all things for all 
men” bill, and that it could not possibly 
achieve the results its sponsors were 
seeking. 

As we consider this bill now, I must 
consider the claims made back in 1965, 
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and the record established by the legis- 
lation since it went into effect in 1966. 

As we all know, this bill concerns three 
major crop areas—wheat, feed grains— 
largely corn—and cotton. The central 
idea of the legislation was that it would 
institute payments to farmers directly 
from the Federal Treasury. These often 
are called compensatory payments for 
the reason that the design of the pay- 
ment from the Federal Treasury is to 
somehow make up the difference between 
the market price and an arbitrary price 
someone feels should be the real price. 

Right here, I am puzzled by the con- 
cept. I find it increasingly difficult to un- 
derstand how a Government official can 
determine real price. 

In any event, I am compelled now to 
consider the claims made for this legisla- 
tion. 

First. This legislation has not lowered 
Government costs for farm programs. As 
a matter of fact, it has increased money 
spent for agriculture programs at a time 
when all of us in the Congress are being 
forced to scratch every nook and cranny, 
seeking funds for worthy programs like 
those which must be instituted in the 
very critical urban areas of our Nation. 
This legislation is costing the taxpayers 
annually between $3 and $3.5 billion—I 
repeat, annually. 

Second. This legislation has not helped 
farmers as much as I would have hoped. 
I find that wheat—one of the crops 
covered in this program—is at its lowest 
price in 26 years. I find, too, that when 
we discussed this bill we are talking only 
about a very few crops, and that just 
about two-thirds of agriculture is not 
covered at all by Government programs. 

Third. Food costs for consumers have 
not been held down. Let us look at what 
has happened to bread prices—since 
wheat is bread. According to the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, in the last 4 years the 
national average price of a 1-pound loaf 
of white bread has gone up one-half 
cent—from 20 to 20.5 cents. In most large 
cities, increases have been considerably 
greater. But, and here is the crux of the 
argument, the farm price of a bushel of 
wheat since 1964 has dropped from about 
$1.40 a bushel to $1.25 bushel. I was told 
only today that farmers in nearby Vir- 
ginia are selling wheat for $1.05 a bushel. 

Surely, we must add to the cost of 
bread—since almost everyone eats wheat 
products—the cost of these vast pay- 
ments made to wheat farmers—$525 mil- 
lion in 1965, $680 million in 1966, and 
$730 million in 1967—and still rising. 

The facts and the figures, as I see 
them, make it impossible for me to sup- 
port a 4-year extension of the legisla- 
tion for which I voted in 1965. 

It is most basic to me that, in any 
event, the legislation voted in 1965 does 
not expire until the end of December 
1969. 

What we are really voting on here 
today is legislation to extend that 1965 
act through 1970, and on. 

I cannot accept the argument that the 
administration which comes into office 
in 1969 cannot be trusted to work out a 
new program. Continuation of a bad pro- 
gram surely will not help set the stage 
for any logical solutions in the future. 

In addition, I have faith in the next 
administration, and I feel somewhat 
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sorry that some of us feel the next ad- 
ministration will not be able to come to 
grips with situations which develop dur- 
ing the next term. Are we to reason like- 
wise about all matters which are likely 
to need consideration by the next ad- 
ministration? 

I have the added feeling that the con- 
sumers of this Nation are being short 
changed by the kind of legislation now 
before us. 

The legislation includes, among other 
things, a continuation and extension of 
the bread tax. This bread tax requires 
that the miller of wheat pay the Govern- 
ment a certificate tax of 75 cents for 
each bushel of wheat he mills for domes- 
tic consumption—bread, rolls, cake, bis- 
cuits, cookies, and so forth. Of course, 
this 75-cent charge is passed on directly 
to the baker, and then to the consumer. 

Presently, the bread tax is held to 75 
cents by law. Under the wording of the 
extension, the bread tax could be lifted 
to a higher figure by order of the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture. 

I know it follows that the poorer peo- 
ple of our country eat more wheat 
products—bread and such—than those 
more fortunate. Every time we raise the 
price of bread, we make it that much 
harder for the poor family to buy food 
it desperately needs. 

I believe, too, that in making huge 
payments to farmers we serve to hamper 
the efficiency of farmers by making them 
comfortable, even lazy, in their produc- 
tion efforts. 

Why produce better wheat, why 
produce more and better wheat in 
greater amounts to the acre—and thus 
lower costs—if the Government all along 
is providing a cushion for the wheat- 
grower? 

In fact, the wheatgrowers of this Na- 
tion indicated in a referendum in 1963 
that they do not want Government sup- 
port prices at the expense of loss of 
ability to run their own operations. 

I believe that anytime food is produced 
less efficiently than it can be, the price 
of food to consumers will be more than 
it has to be. We have tried the impos- 
sible—now let us not vote to extend for 
4 years the impossible. 


UNDERSTANDING DE GAULLE 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, on my way 
to Czechoslovakia a little while ago, I 
stopped in Paris and observed the sec- 
ond round of the French parliamentary 
elections which gave President de 
Gaulle’s party the largest parliamentary 
majority any party has ever had in mod- 
ern French history. 

Because of his sometimes harsh words 
for our country, we often forget how 
much President de Gaulle has done for 
France. He was the symbol of free 
France at the time of her abject defeat 
and brutal occupation. He provided the 
leadership for his country’s revival after 
the war and saved her from a Commu- 
nist takeover. Since 1958, he has pro- 
vided France with a stable government, 
has steered his country through the haz- 
ardous shoals of decolonization, has 
brought trust and friendship to France’s 
relations with Germany, her enemy of 
111 years, and has restored France's 
pride. 
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When it came to the greatest interna- 
tional crisis our country has weathered 
in the last decade, the Cuban missile 
crisis, it was President de Gaulle who 
unqualifiedly stood with us. 

It has been difficult for many Ameri- 
cans to understand President de Gaulle. 
I recently came across a brief article 
that I found most helpful in this respect. 
It was written by the distinguished au- 
thor and critic, Prof. Henri Peyre, and 
was entitled “Understanding De Gaulle.” 
I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle, published in the Yale Alumni mag- 
azine of June 1968, be printed in the 
Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


A YALE BooksHeLF—Topic: UNDERSTANDING 
De GAULLE 


(Note.—A bookshelf for the general reader 
prepared each month by specialists among 
the Yale faculty and alumni.) 

(By Henri Peyre) 

Americans do not like to hate; lately many 
people have been distressed by their feeling 
that they should perhaps hate the president 
of the country traditionally called their 
oldest ally. 

De Gaulle has indeed seemed to be sniping 
at every move that the United States makes, 
to be obstructing every American initiative 
in international finance and world politics. 
The oracular and inspired manner in which 
De Gaulle utters his statements, always 
deliberate even when they seem to be sparked 
by the enthusiasm of the crowds acclaiming 
him, is profoundly alien to the American or 
British sensibilities. His impeccable logic 
(for once it should not be termed Cartesian, 
for he has always praised Bergson rather than 
Descartes) appears to Anglo-Saxons, as he 
calls them, more akin to madness. 

Yet, with remarkable fairness, many Amer- 
icans respect him, envy France for haying 
such a leader at her head, and make every 
effort to try and understand him. He has 
been called a narrow-minded nationalist, a 
man haunted by the past, a vengeful char- 
acter unable to forget or to forgive the scorn- 
ful treatment which was dealt him by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. Nevertheless, he towers above 
all other statesmen today as the only one 
marked with greatness. He is a visionary, but 
even more a realist whose visions have more 
than once been fulfilled. Much as we hate to 
concede that he is close to infallibility, we 
must own that he has seldom been wrong in 
his prophecies. If he looks backward and, as 
it has been said of him, if he loves the 
Frenchmen of today less than he loves their 
history, he also deserves to rank among those 
great men who all, according to G. K. Ches- 
terton, had their eyes fixed upon the past 
and climbed to greatness thereby. 

He has written profusely, and his books, 
especially the third volume of his Memoirs, 
are a delight to read. He is by far the greatest 
prose writer among all the monarchs who, 
since Julius Caesar, have governed Gaul or 
France. Those books also reveal his character, 
his personal courage, his humor, his 
feeling for natural beauty, his contradictions, 
and the few permanent obsessions which 
have been his. 

To be sure, De Gaulle has nurtured, over 
the last 25 years, quite a few justified 
grievances against American policy; and he, 
the most deeply Catholic of the French rulers 
since Saint Louis, does not easily yield to 
forgiveness or to charity. 

President Roosevelt never had faith in him; 
he refused to believe that the French people 
in France were in large majority his 
enthusiastic supporters. He tried to set up the 
colorless and unpolitical figure of General 
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Giraud against him. He kept from De Gaulle 
all the plans about landing in Normandy. 
He prepared a corps of military government 
experts to administer France, when she would 
be Überated, not realizing how humiliating 
that would be for the French resistance. He 
even suggested getting rid of De Gaulle by 
packing him off to Madagascar as the gover- 
nor of that island. That series of humiliating 
rebuffs has never been forgotten by De 
Gaulle; in his eyes, it was France that was 
being slighted. 

De Gaulle is not a grateful man, Gratitude 
seldom has prevailed among the rulers of na- 
tions. He was deeply wounded by the disre- 
gard, in 1958, of his proposal that France, 
then unified under him, be accepted along 
with Britain as the third member of the 
council which would be consulted on deci- 
sions affecting the Western Alliance. He then 
resented the unilateral American decisions to 
land troops in Lebanon, to intervene in the 
Congo, to treat the United Nations in New 
York as an adjunct to the Department of 
State. He was irked by McNamara’s haughty 
remonstrances on the uselessness of manu- 
facturing a paltry, old-fashioned French 
atomic bomb. His suggestions that NATO was 
outdated and that European continental 
powers should insist on America’s promising 
a nuclear reply to any Russian attack on 
Europe were ignored, 

De Gaulle was probably most angered by 
the U.S. giving role of favored ally or satellite 
to Great Britain, and by the sanctimonious 
sermons admonishing France to stay out of 
the nuclear club, Next to that, he was irked 
by the American diplomatic efforts to turn 
Germany against France and to reserve Amer- 
ican favor or sympathy for the French parties 
who stood against De Gaulle or for the indi- 
viduals who advocated a different policy 
(Mendés-France, Lecanuet, Jean Monnet). 

Whatever his failings, De Gaulle’s great- 
ness will, in the eyes of history, lie primarily 
in a fourfold achievement: (1) He strength- 
ened and made as final as anything can ever 
be in human affairs the peaceful cooperation 
of France and Germany and thus closed ten 
centuries of internecine strife in Europe; (2) 
He succeeded in his attempt, judged an im- 
possible dream until 1960, to “de-colonize,” 
and thus far, from Algeria to Madagascar, the 
former French colonies have remained closely 
and devotedly linked to their protector and 
mentor; (3) He saved France from what 
might very well have been a Communist take- 
over in 1944-45, when the Communists, riding 
on the prestige which their courage in the 
underground had brought them, ruthlessly 
shot or displaced those whose opposition they 
feared and were close to taking over many 
French cities; (4) He established a strong 
presidential regime in France, able to act 
speedily and efficiently in time of crisis. In a 
word, by introducing drastic structural re- 
forms, De Gaulle made it possible for France 
to live up to the motto which he coined for 
her: “France must marry her own time.” She 
has, probably for good, ceased to look back- 
ward nostalgically. She is fully aware of “the 
American challenge.” Gaullists and non- 
Gaullists are determined to do their best to 
meet it. 

Many of De Gaulle's pinpricks at the Amer- 
ican giant seemed to hurt: they probably 
have been salutary and there is much truth 
in hinting, as some Frenchmen do, that De 
Gaulle—bluntly, discourteously, ungrate- 
fully—says aloud to America what other 
European nations all think in silence. From 
1945 to 1960, the United States acted as if 
it was certain that American power knew no 
limits and that Japan, South America, West- 
ern Europe, and the small emergent nations 
in Southeast Asia would necessarily fall in 
line. The power of the dollar and of American 
industry, the fear of the “agonizing reap- 
praisal” periodically threatened by Washing- 
ton, would deter anyone from protesting. The 
dollar gap in reverse, first predicted by a Yale 
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economist whom no one then would believe, 

2 Leet 8 a pne balance of payments 
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Since 1960 or so, the countries which Amer- 
ica saved and put back on their feet have, 
loudly or slyly, pointed to the limits of Amer- 
ican power. They have to be reckoned with. 
NATO had, and has still, to be reorganized 
and rethought after De Gaulle’s cruel de- 
nunciation of its blatant weaknesses. Europe, 
since the rebuke dealt England and France 
during the Suez crisis, is determined not to 
accept meekly the shield of American nuclear 
power, but to have its own. France had led 
the fiag of protest; but other nations also 
know that not to develop nuclear energy— 
even bombs, rockets, nuclear submarines, and 
2 8 ana computers—is tanta- 
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De Gaulle has played on the string of na- 
tionalism, stridently and unpleasantly. But, 
for years to come, nationalism is the one 
potent force in all the continents of the 
world, the locomotive of history which gives 
new nations their personalities and revital- 
izes old ones, It has been transcended and, 
to begin with, broadened. Allegiance can 
gradually be transferred from one African, 
South American, Asiatic, European nation to 
a confederacy of several of them; some day 
perhaps to a federation. 

Much as he worships France mystically, De 
Gaulle is even more a European nationalist 
than a French one, He well knows that, ma- 
terially and economically, France is not ca- 
pable or desirous of governing or leading Eu- 
rope. But he also believes that only if Eu- 
ropean nations cease acting in disunion and 
sending their rulers separately to Washing- 
ton to secure favors and credits, and act as 
a coherent group toward the United States, 
can they some day become fully aware of 
European unity. 

De Gaulle’s France has been a nuisance. 
She has been shocked more than once by 
the bluntness of her own leader: stunned 
when he used an unfortunate sentence to re- 
gret the assertiveness of the Israelis and ad- 
vised them to use charity and restraint to the 
Arab nations; surprised, if not stunned, when 
he meddled in Canadian affairs. It is, in point 
of fact, far from certain that he was wrong 
in the first case: a permanent humiliation 
of the Arab peoples might well throw them 
into Communism for good. In the case of 
Canada, a number of people have, since De 
Gaulle's bombshell, reflected that reforms in 
the status of French Canada (with regard to 
her language, her culture, her economic sta- 
tus) were imperative; without them, a parti- 
tion might some day loom as no more impos- 
sible than the once deemed impossible parti- 
tion of Pakistan and India. 

But whether or not De Gaulle’s blunt 
prophecies are eventually fulfilled (and his 
record has been, in that respect, more aston- 
ishing than that of any other man of this cen- 
tury), the one broad-minded and cool at- 
titude to adopt toward him is to look for the 
usefulness of his strictures of this country. 
Haughty critics may well be of greater bene- 
fit to a great power like the United States 
than obsequious flatterers, It is likely that, 
for a few years at least, another combina- 
tion of parties or forces, more to the left, will 
succeed the Gaullist regime, whose self- 
righteous infallibility has irked even the 
French. But it is more than likely that while 
the foreign policy of France will change 
somewhat in style, its substance will remain 
very much the same. Indeed, since any other 
group of parties will have to take into its 
own midst Communist leaders, and take heed 
of Communist demands in foreign policy, it 
may well be that this country will find the 
next French government more intractable 
than the present one and will some day 
sigh for the era when the General admon- 
ished America. 
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MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE—EN- 
ROLLED BILL SIGNED 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
enrolled bill (S. 510) providing for full 
disclosure of corporate equity owner- 
ship of securities under the Securities 
Exchange Act of 1934. 


AGRICULTURAL ACT OF 1968 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 3590) to extend and im- 
prove legislation for maintaining farm 
income, stabilizing prices and assuring 
adequate supplies of agricultural com- 
modities. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, in behalf of the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Delaware, I yield the distin- 
guished Senator from Texas 5 minutes. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
there are more than 3,000 counties and 
parishes in the United States. Of those 
more than 3,000, the overwhelming ma- 
jority lost population between 1940 and 
1950, and an overwhelming majority 
continued to lose population from 1950 to 
1960. Moreover, a majority are still los- 
ing population. 

This farm bill helps stabilize popula- 
tion and slow the flight of people from 
the rural areas to the cities. The faster 
people come from the rural areas to the 
cities, the greater the urban problems 
that plague this country. 

I attended, this week, a symposium on 
the cost of the aerospace industry, most 
of which is subsidized by the Govern- 
ment, most of it being military. 

It was developed there, Mr. President, 
that there are 1.6 million workers in the 
aerospace industry in America. Six hun- 
dred thousand of those workers are in 
southern California. Their average 
wages, paid by the Government—the 
taxpayers—are more than $10,000 per 
worker per year. That is $6 billion paid 
to aerospace workers, most of it out of 
tax money, in southern California each 
year—or about the cost of the entire 
farm program for all 50 States. 

I love to visit that beautiful country 
in southern California. I have nothing 
against its people. But I wish to point 
out that in consideration of the na- 
tional economy, it is folly to talk about 
the farm program being a waste of 
money, when some of it goes into each 
of more than 98 percent of the counties 
of the United States, and helps stabi- 
lize the whole economy of this country; 
and it has a sociological and govern- 
mental advantage far beyond food and 
agriculture itself. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I am authorized by the Senator 
from Delaware to yield back all remain- 
ing pine from his hour on the amend- 
ment, 


RECESS UNTIL TOMORROW AT 
10 A.M. 
Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, if there be no further business to 
come before the Senate, I move, in ac- 
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cordance with the previous order, that 
the Senate stand in recess until 10 
o’clock tomorrow morning. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 6 
o’clock and 44 minutes p.m.) the Sen- 
ate took a recess until tomorrow, Satur- 
day, July 20, 1968, at 10 a.m. 


NOMINATION 


Executive nomination received by the 
Senate July 19, 1968: 

FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 

Irvine H. Sprague, of California, to be a 
member of the Board of Directors of the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation for a 
term of 6 years, vice William W. Sherrill, 
resigned. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 

the Senate July 19, 1968: 
SMALL BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 

Howard J. Samuels, of New York, to be Ad- 
ministrator of the Small Business Adminis- 
tration. 

DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 

Robert C. Moot, of Virginia, to be an As- 

sistant Secretary of Defense. 


Post OFFICE DEPARTMENT 


Victor Frenkil, of Maryland, to be a mem- 
ber of the Advisory Board for the Post Of- 
fice Department. 

POsTMASTERS 
ALABAMA 
Grady D. Cope, Huntsville. 
ARKANSAS 
William F. Woods, Hazen. 
R. E. Johnson, State University. 


Dalene I, Surratt, Tucker, 
Leonard E. Tripp, Wheatley. 
CALIFORNIA 
James P, Hutler, Chico, 
Vern T. Conner, Dixon, 
Harmon G. Hawblitzel, Duarte. 
Joseph E. Alecci, Grover City. 
Betty N. Raines, Macodel. 
William J. McGovern, Millbrae. 
Jerald A, Egbert, Rancho Mirage. 
Jeanne W. McMahan, Sierra City. 
Carl H. Penfield, Tujunga. 
Marie C. Donadio, Woodbridge. 
CONNECTICUT 
Robert L. Parent, Haddam. 
FLORIDA 
Clarence W. Martin, Jr., Bartow. 
Rowena S. Eubanks, Bristol. 
Charles Rockett, Flagler Beach. 
Ralph H. Finke, Indian Rocks Beach, 
Gloria D. Pearce, Killarney. 
May M. Roberts, Pomona Park. 
Joachim J. Svetlosky, Saint Leo. 
GEORGIA 
John D. Lance, Bogart. 
J. Ray Grant, Forsyth. 
Virginia R. Roberts, Haralson. 
Gordon W, Allen, Red Oak. 
James D. Tarver, Jr., Wadley. 
HAWAII 
Arthur C. Kong, Ewa Beach. 
Taishi Tomono, Hawaii National Park. 
Ernest A. Cravalho, Paia. 


ILLINOIS 
Steven E. Ducaj, Riverside. 


INDIANA 
Ralph E. Bowland, Amboy. 
Elmer R. Tekulve, Columbus. 
Dolly M. Hall, Eminence. 
Max W. Gooch, Harmony. 
Matthew J. Purzycki, Notre Dame. 
Wilbur D. Hall, Orleans. 
Edwin R. Bartholomae, Plainfield. 
Erskine L. Crosby, Ramsey. 
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IOWA 
Raymond D. Showalter, Bettendorf. 
Paul H. Stineman, Grandview, 
Daniel B. Forward, Henderson. 
Robert L. Kerkvliet, Larchwood. 
Keith W. Davis, Malcom. 
Esther V. Tow, Superior. 
KANSAS 

Evelyn J. Rappard, Burlingame, 
June E. Schoneman, Edwardsville. 
Francis W. Escher, Herndon. 
Norman M. Wiley, South Hayen, 
Ernest G. Cutter, Wallace. 

KENTUCKY 
Gladys R. Boling, Lackey. 

LOUISIANA 
Herman H. Nunez, Bell City. 
Lessie G. Stafford, Collinston. 
Paul V. Burke, New Orleans. 
Louis O. Troxler, New Sarpy. 
Vera M. Hornsby, Pine Grove. 
Kenneth O. Halbrook, Pollock. 


MAINE 
Paul A, Beliveau, Brownfield. 
MARYLAND 


Melvin G. Bussey, Glen Burnie. 
Thomas C. Hayden, La Plata. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Rena F. Simmons, Dunstable. 
Charles R. Santos, Lowell. 


MICHIGAN 


Homer L. Blamer, Atlanta. 
Charles E. Yaeger, Bloomfield Hills, 
Elwood F. Barkkari, Chassell. 
Thomas S. Dzarnowskl, Gaastra. 
Thomas A. Greene, Kinde. 
Clement J. Cassette, Mohawk. 
George P. Woodruff, Oden. 
Donald J. Wiltshire, Onaway. 
Carl Wudarcki, Ortonville. 
Truman R. Horton, Oxford, 
Sidney D. Reinbold, Pellston. 
Bole P. Centala, Posen. 
Arthur S. C. Waterman, Roseville. 
Edward R. Vaughan, South Haven, 
Shurley C. McIntyre, Vassar. 
Benjamin L. Bement, Webberville. 
MINNESOTA 
Mario A. Colletti, Aurora. 
Vernon W. Olson, Bellingham. 
Joseph R. Anderson, Belview. 
Francis J. O'Keefe, Prior Lake. 
Donna K. Hill, Soudan, 
Lowell J. DeBus, Welcome. 
MISSISSIPPI 
Robert L. Stubbs, Magee. 
MISSOURI 
John C. Greenwell, Jr., Adrian. 
Charles C. Farris, Ava. 
Paul C. Mallery, De Soto. 
Charles E. Davis, Fillmore. 
Marvin H. Hamann, Liguori. 
Ermal D. Cameron, Pattonsburg. 
J. Donald O'Connor, Perry. 
Hosea Rhoades, Thayer. 
Cecil B. Allison, Tipton. 
MONTANA 
Harold O. Gunderson, Havre, 
NEVADA 
George H. Smith, Zephyr Cove. 
NEW JERSEY 
Lois L. Kern, Readington. 
Hermine B. Kuhl, Three Bridges. 
NEW MEXICO 
John R. Robertson, Lordsburg. 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Robert I. Parnell, Lumberton. 
Jackson B. Jones, Madison, 
Robert L. Rowe, Marion. 
Bernard J. Carter, Stoneville. 
NORTH DAKOTA 


Roland J. Nelson, Churchs Ferry. 
Arthur O. Johnson, Lehr. 
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OHIO 


Mary M. Fox, Blue Rock. 

Mabel M. Tobin, Chatfield. 
Leonard W. Mueller, Grove City. 
Paul E. Rowse, Harpster. 

Dwayne L. Mathias, Phillipsburg. 
Robert W. Weber, Shelby. 

Robert Burns, Sidney. 


OKLAHOMA 


Albert E. Swearinger, Arcadia. 
Lee T. Goodwin, Concho. 
Dora E. Hilliary, Medicine Park. 


OREGON 


Madonna L. Crescenzi, Chemult 
Charles A. Schiedler, Scotts Mills. 
Jennabelle M. Vincent, Weston. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Mary C. Cardone, Bairdford. 
Wilfrid G. Minner, Bally. 

Mary F. Holdren, Beaver. 

Wilma J. Lacey, Buena Vista. 

John A. Antonetti, Bulger. 

Russell E. Horner, Burnharm. 
Charles J. Hiler, Camp Hill. 

Mary R. O'Connor, Heckscherville. 
Annaglad J. Angelo, Isabella. 
Ferry E. Dysinger, Mifflintown. 
Michael J. Noone, Jr., Moscow. 
Lester E. Roth, Nazareth. 

Joseph D. LaGorga, North Versailles. 
Richard A. Pfeifer, Portersville. 
Alfred C. Bush, Portland. 

George R. Tomko, Sharon. 

Robert A. Mowrey, Sybertsville. 
Lydia E. Harris, Valencia. 


PUERTO RICO 


Felix Rivera-Munoz, Naranjito. 
SOUTH DAKOTA 

Hilding C. Nelson, Stockholm. 

Richard R. Jacobson, Valley Springs. 


TENNESSEE 


Cecil E. Collier, Church Hill. 
Colleen C. Meeks, Coalmont. 
Willard S. Vitatoe, Crab Orchard. 
William F. Massey, Hartsville. 
William J. Swann, Jefferson City. 
John L. Marrs, Lobelville. 

Jim C. Tolley, Lynchburg. 

Linus L. Sims, Memphis. 

Wiley R. Williamson, New Johnsonville. 
Oren W. Johnson, Parrottsville. 
Arthur J. Robinson, Sherwood. 
Lawrence E. Shell, Watauga. 
Edsel C. Floyd, Watertown. 


TEXAS 

Billy J. Enloe, Allen. 

Verner S. Howard, Carrizo Springs. 
Olan H. Wade, Cushing. 

Iva K. Williams, Diana. 

Michael S. Ball, Elmendorf. 
Marion T, Seale, Giddings. 
Barney W. Oliver, Greenville. 
Maxwell Barkley, Hearne. 

James W. McMillan, Kingsville. 
Daniel T. Bailey, Jr., Longview. 
Herbert L. Clayton, Olney. 

Billie W. Creed, Plano. 

Russell W. McFarland, Portland. 
John C. Gregg, Santa Anna. 
Conley C. Bradshaw, Silsbee. 
Thomas J. Leatherwood, Sr., Tyler. 


VERMONT 
Armina M. Fletcher, Cambridge. 
Elspeth P. Eaton, North Thetford. 

VIRGINIA 

Joseph J. Restein II. Cape Charles. 
Earl T. Patton, Jewell Ridge. 
Robert G. Moore, Lexington. 
Elsie B. Rich, Saluda, 
Callie H. Stevens, Stanleytown. 


WASHINGTON 
Frank R. Costi, Black Diamond. 
Harold F. Van Horne, Elk. 
Frank M. Suhadolnik, Prosser. 
Fredrick W Bremmer, Republic. 
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Frank R. McGuire, Shelton. 
Robert L. Pallett, Tenino. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Norval J. Tutwiler, Clarksburg. 
Vernon A. Shahan, Saint George. 
Rutha Mae Davis, Switzer. 


WISCONSIN 


Henry J. Jarosz, Armstrong Creek. 
Robert M. Hulverson, Durand. 
Patrick J. McGinley, Gays Mills. 
Harold C. Ristow, La Crosse. 
Lorraine J. Olson, Maiden Rock. 
Leslie R. Stevenson, Marinette. 

S. Jane Abbott, Oconomowoc. 
Jerome J. Zodrow, Princeton. 
Robert T. Kauth, West Bend. 


In THE ARMY 


The following-named officer for appoint- 
ment in the Regular Army of the United 
States, to the grade indicatea, under the 
provisions of title 10, United States Code, sec- 
tions 3284 and 3306: 


To be brigadier general, Veterinary Corps 


Coi. Wilson Marshall Osteen, 084815, Ver- 
erinary Corps, U.S. Army. 

1. The tollowing-named officers for tem- 
porary appointment in the Army of the 
United States, to the grade indicated, unaer 
the provisions of title 10, United States Code, 
sections 3442 and 3447: 


To be major general 


Brig. Gen. Andrew Peach Rollins, Jr., 
024237, Army of the United States (colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. William Thomas Bradley, 021768 
Army of the United States (colonel. U.S. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. Salve Hugo Matheson, 036253, 
Army of the United States (colonel, US. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. Karl William Gastafson, 
045560, Army of the United States (colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. William Robertson Desobry, 
024262, Army of the United States (colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. Leo Henry Schweiter, 034334, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. John Louis Klingenhagen, 
039223, Army of the United States (colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. Walter James Woolwine, 023795, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. Ralph Longwell Foster, 022669, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. Herron Nichols Maples, 045920, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. John Frederick Freuna, 023334, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. Leo Bond Jones, 024255, Army 
of the United States (colonel, U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. William Allen Knowlton, 
025436, Army of the United States (colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. Jack Jennings Wagstaff, 035585, 
Army of the United States (colonel, US. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. Linton Sinclair Boatwright, 
023968, Army of the United States (colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. Hugh Franklin Foster, Jr., 
023837, Army of the United States (colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. Donald Hugh McGovern, 036851, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. Orwin Clark Talbott, 024617, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. Kenneth Lawson Johnson, 
036285, Army of the United States (colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. Willard Roper, 033605, Army 
of the United States (colonel, U.S. Army). 
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Brig. Gen. Albert Ernest Milloy, 035289, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. Donn Royce Pepke, 025188, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. Willis Dale Crittenberger, Jr., 
024893, Army of the United States (colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. Harris Whitton Hollis, 053724, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. Francis Paul Koisch, 024669, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. Robert Bruce Smith, 046241, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. William John Durrenberger, 
025099, Army of the United States (colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. James Leon Baldwin, 036864, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. Morgan Garrott Roseborough, 
022681, Army of the United States (colonel 
U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. Edward Bautz, Jr., 034750, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. Jack Carter Fuson, 036184, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. William Henry Blakefield, 
033927, Army of the United States (colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. Elvy Benton Roberts, 025781, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. George Samuel Beatty, Jr., 
025268, Army of the United States (colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

2. The following-named officers for ap- 
pointment in the Regular Army of the United 
States, to the grade indicated, under the pro- 
visions of title 10, United States Code, sec- 
tions 3284 and 3306: 


To be brigadier general 


Brig. Gen. Wiliam Thomas Bradley, 021768, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. Ralph Longwell Foster, 022669, 
Army of the United States (colonel, US. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. Morgan Garrott Roseborough, 
022681, Army of the United States (colonel, 
U.S, Army). 

Brig. Gen. John Frederick Freund, 023334, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. Walter James Woolwine, 023795, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. Hugh Franklin Foster, Jr., 
023837, Army of the United States (colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. Linton Sinclair Boatwright, 
023968, Army of the United States (colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Maj. Gen. James William Sutherland, Jr., 
024202, Army of the United States (colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Maj. Gen. Elmer Hugo Almquist, Jr., 
024228, Army of the United States (colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. Andrew Peach Rollins, Jr., 
024237, Army of the United States (colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. Leo Bond Jones, 024255, Army of 
the United States (colonel, U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. William Robertson Desobry, 
024262, Army of the United States (colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Maj. Gen. William Albert Becker, 024267, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. Willard Roper, 033605, Army of 
the United States (colonel, U.S. Army). 

Lt. Gen. Frederick Carlton Wayand, 033736, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U.S. 
Army). 
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Maj. Gen. George Irvin Forsythe, 024510, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Maj. Gen. Robert Charles Forbes, 024511, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. Orwin Clark Talbott, 024617, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. William John Durrenberger, 
©25099, Army of the United States (colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Maj. Gen. Walter Philip Leber, 025180, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. Donn Royce Pepke, 025188, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Maj. Gen. Robert Edmondston Coffin, 
025234, Army of the United States (colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Maj. Gen. John Hancock Hay, Jr., 025290, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. James Joseph Gibbons, 025355, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. William Henry Blakefield, 
033927, Army of the United States (colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Maj. Gen. Richard Joe Seitz, 033979, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Maj. Gen. Clarence Joseph Lang, 040705, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Maj. Gen. George Lafayette Mabry, Jr., 
034047, Army of the United States (colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Maj. Gen. John Scarborough Hughes, 
034271, Army of the United States (colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. Herron Nichols Maples, 045920, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. Leo Henry Schweiter, 034334, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Me}. Gen. Ellis Warner Williamson, 034484, 
Army of the United States (colonel, US. 
Army). 

Maj. Gen. William Eugene DePuy, 034710, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen, Karl William Gustafson, 
045560, Army of the United States (colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. Robert Bruce Smith, 046241, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. Edward Bautz, Jr., 034750, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Maj. Gen, Richard Thomas Knowles, 
035418, Army of the United States (colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Maj. Gen. Donald Harry Cowles, 035735, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Maj. Gen. John Russell Deane, Jr., 024835, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Maj. Gen. Samuel William Koster, 024873, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Maj. Gen. George Marion Seignious II, 
047226, Army of the United States (colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

The following-named officers for temporary 
appointment in the Army of the United 
States, to the grade indicated, under the pro- 
visions of title 10, United States Code, sec- 
tions 3442 and 3447: 

To be brigadier general 

Col. Harold Gregory Moore, Jr., 027678, 
Army of the United States (lieutenant 
colonel, U.S. Army). 

Col. George William Casey, 027609, Army 
of the United States (lieutenant colonel, 
U.S. Army). 
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Col. Judson Frederick Miller, 038518, Army 
of the United States (lieutenant colonel, 
US. Army). 

Col. C. J. LeVan, 038124, Army of the 
United States (lieutenant colonel, US. 
Army). 

Col. William Ward Watkin, Jr., 024664, 
US. Army. 

Col, Robert Carter McAlister, O27159, 
Army of the United States (lieutenant 
colonel, U.S. Army). 

Col. Alexander Russell Bolling, Jr., 026066, 
U.S. Army. 

Col, Frederic Ellis Davison, 045682, U.S. 
Army. 

Col. William Love Starnes, 025475, U.S. 
Army. 

Col. Marlin Watson Camp, 035999, U.S. 
Army. 

Col. John Holloway Cushman, 026483, 
Army of the United States (lieutenant colo- 
nel, U.S. Army). 

Col. DeWitt Clinton Armstrong III, 025441, 
US. Army. 

Col, Fred Ernest Karhohs, 056540, Army of 
the United States (lieutenant colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Col. Richard Carter Horne III, 040863, 
U.S. Army. 

Col. Samuel Lafayette Reid, 035160, U.S. 
Army. 

Col. Robert Creel Marshall, 025467, U.S. 
Army. 

Col. James William Gunn, 040896, U.S. 
Army. 

Col. James Joseph Ursano, 037890, Army 
of the United States (lieutenant colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Col. Donald Volney Rattan, 027695, Army 
of the United States (lieutenant colonel, 
U.S. Army.) 

Col, John Howard Elder, Jr., 053453, U.S. 
Army. 

Col. John Charles Bennett, 027263, Army 
of the United States (lieutenant colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Col. George Washington Putnam Jr., 
039206, U.S. Army. 

Col. Emmett Robinson Reynolds, 025489, 
U.S, Army. 

Col. George Monroe Bush, 027072, Army 
of the United States (lieutenant colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Col. Dennis Philip McAuliffe, O26609, 
Army of the United States (lieutenant col- 
onel, U.S. Army). 

Col, Sidney Michael Marks, 036977, U.S. 
Army. 

Col. George Gordon Cantlay, 025979, U.S. 
Army. 

Col. Arthur Hamilton Sweeney, Jr., 040865, 
U.S. Army. 

Col. George Murrell Snead, Jr., 027028, 
Army of the United States (lieutenant colo- 
nel, U.S. Army). 

Col. James Cliffton Smith, 038314, Army 
of the United States (lieutenant colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Col. William Ross Bond, 036618, U.S. 
Army. 

Col. Bertram Kall Gorwitz, 080092, Army of 
the United States (lieutenant colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Col. John Kirk Singlaub, 037040, Army of 
the United States (lieutenant colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Col. John Woodland Morris, 025992, U.S. 
Army. 

Col. Harold Arthur Kissinger, 039445, Army 
of the United States (lieutenant colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Col. Claude Monroe McQuarrie, Jr., 027434, 
Army of the United States (lieutenant colo- 
nel, U.S. Army). 

Col. Joseph Edward Pieklik, 036942, U.S. 
Army. 

Col. Henry John Schroeder, Jr., 026028, 
U.S. Army. 

Col. Thomas Fuller McCord, 0414849, U.S. 
Army Reserve. 
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Col. Edward Michael Dooley, 038168, Army 
of the United States (lieutenant colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Col. Hubert Summers Cunningham, 
039303, Army of the United States (lieu- 
tenant colonel, U.S. Army). 

Col. Wallace Clifton Magathan, Jr., 025861, 
U.S. Army. 

Col. Jack MacFarlane, 038463, Army of the 
United States (lieutenant colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Col. Maurice Wesley Kendall, 027003, U.S. 
Army. 

Col. Harold Robert Parfitt, 025914, U.S. 
Army. 

Col. Richard Hubert Groves, 027141, Army 
of the United States (lieutenant colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Col. Richard Harold Johnson, 027179, 
Army of the United States (lieutenant colo- 
nel, U.S. Army). 

N Stewart Canfield Meyer, 025560, U.S. 
y. 

Cal. Edwin Bradstreet Owen, 047079, U.S. 
Army. 

Col. Michael Edward Leeper, 046552, U.S. 


y. 

Col. David Ewing Ott, 026522, Army of the 

United States (lieutenant colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Col. Clarke Tileston Baldwin, Jr., 026037, 
U.S. Army. 

Col. Jack Alvin Albright, 040870, U.S. 
Army. 

Col. Hugh Richard Higgins, 036183, U.S. 
Army. 

Col. Charles Morton Young, Jr., 047107, 
U.S. Army. 

Col. Bert Alison David, 028441, Army of 
1 . States (lieutenant colonel, U.S. 

y). 

Col. Sam Sims Walker, 028197, Army of the 
United States (lieutenant colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Col. William Burns Caldwell III, 057280, 
Army of the United States (major, U.S, 
Army). 

In THE Navy 

Rear Adm. Bernard M. Strean, U.S. Navy, 
having been designated for commands and 
other duties determined by the President to 
be within the contemplation of title 10, 
United States Code, section 5231, for ap- 
pointment to the grade of vice admiral while 
so serving. 

Rear Adm. John A. Tyree, Jr., U.S. Navy, 
having been designated for commands and 
other duties determined by the President to 
be within the contemplation of title 10, 
United States Code, section 5231, for ap- 
pointment to the grade of vice admiral while 
so serving. 

IN THE AR FORCE 

The nominations beginning Robert X. 
Williams, to be captain, and ending Thomas 
O. Zorn, Jr., to be second lieutenant, which 
nominations were received by the Senate and 
appeared in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD on 
July 8, 1968; and 

The nominations beginning Gerhard R. 
Abendhoff, to be colonel, and ending Donald 
F. Taucher, to be first lieutenant, which 
nominations were received by the Senate and 
appeared in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD on 
July 8, 1968. 

In THE ARMY 

The nominations beginning David A, 
Clarke, to be captain, and ending John E. 
Wilks III, to be second lieutenant, which 
nominations were received by the Senate and 
appeared in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD on 
July 10, 1968, 

In THE Navy 

The nominations beginning Louise Bare- 
ford, to be captain, and ending John W. 
Johnson, to be permanent lieutenant com- 
mander and temporary commander, which 
nominations were received by the Senate and 
appeared in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD on 
July 10, 1968. 
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EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


MEDICAL EDUCATION IN A DYNAMIC 
SOCIETY 


HON. O. C. FISHER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 18, 1968 


Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include an ad- 
dress delivered by Hon. Wilbur Cohen, 
Secretary of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. The occasion 
was the dedication of the University of 
Texas Medical School at San Antonio 
on July 12, 1968. 

The address follows: 

MEDICAL EDUCATION In A DyNaMic SOCIETY 


(By Wilbur J. Cohen, Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare)! 

I am delighted to be with you today and 
I am honored to participate in the dedica- 
tion of the University of Texas Medical 
School at San Antonio. The people of this 
city and the entire State of Texas can be very 
proud of the achievement we celebrate today. 

We are symbolically opening a door to the 
future—a future that is full of promise and 
reward. From this great institution will em- 
anate the knowledge and services that will 
improve the health and well being of millions 
of American men, women and children. From 
this institution will come the men and 
women who will discover and deliver the 
medical miracles of tomorrow. 

What is so special about this medical 
school and its affiliated hospital is that so 
many people were instrumental in their es- 
tablishment. The San Antonio Medical Foun- 
dation, other individuals and groups from 
Bexar County and from outside the county 
joined in the struggle of a decade to see that 
San Antonio had not only a medical school 
but an excellent medical school of which the 
entire State could be prould. The Federal 
government has contributed $5 million in 
this joint effort. 

To single out one person would not be 
proper because so many people were in- 
volved but I do believe that special recog- 
nition should be given to Dean F. Carter 
Pannill who began in January 1965 with no 
faculty or curriculum and today he can 
proudly say that he has 80 distinguished 
faculty on board and a very imaginative 
curriculum. And I am confident that under 
the continued leadership of Frank C. Erwin, 
Chairman and Member of the University of 
Texas Board of Regents, Chancellor Harry 
Ransom and Vice Chancellor for Health 
Affairs, and Dr. Charles LeMaistre, the school 
will be a center of excellence which will pre- 
pare, students for the dynamic, complex 
world that is rapidly unfolding before us. 

We dedicate this new facility in a period of 
revolutionary changes in the field of science, 
technology, medicine, communications and 
human aspirations. The advancement of 
science and technology and the virtual ex- 
plosion of medical knowledge and its applica- 
tion have led to significant improvements 
in the lives of millions of Americans, Within 
recent years: 

Diseases that had afflicted mankind for 
centuries are being prevented and cured. 

Many of the frightening diseases of child- 
hood have been eliminated. 

Surgery that was once precarious has now 
become routine. 
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Important advances have been made in 
the treatment of mental illness and mental 
retardation. 

Many new drugs and medical techniques 
work daily miracles. 

The dramatic events of the recent past are 
but a preview of the future. Within our life- 
time we will undoubtedly see the develop- 
ment of life-saving techniques and services 
which are yet undreamed of. We may see 
the end of cancer, and the prevention of 
crippling arthritis, and arteriosclerosis. We 
will, no doubt, see the conquest of mental 
retardation. And life expectancy may even 
be increased. 

Scientists tell us they may be able to un- 
ravel the genetic code. Hereditary defects 
that pass from parent to child may be pre- 
vented. Congenital blindness and deafness 
may be reduced. New drugs and chemicals 
may be used to cure mental illness, retard 
aging and improve the learning and memory 
process. 

The perfection of mechanical substitutes 
as an interim approach to the treatment of 
heart, lung and kidney failures are well 
along in development, and we are steadily 
adding to our knowledge of immunology 
and fundamental processes that will some 
day preclude the use of mechanical sub- 
stitutes. 

New developments in computer technol- 
ogy will make possible mass health screen- 
ing, medical diagnosis, monitoring of pa- 
tients, improved laboratory procedures and 
other improvements in the actual delivery 
of health services. Improved transportation 
and communications will provide adequate 
rescue systems to give immediate attention 
to accident and disaster victims injured in 
Isolated areas distant from metropolitan 
centers. 

With the flip of a switch or a turn of a 
dial, physicians here in San Antonio may 
be ‘able to telediagnose a patient miles away 
in other parts of Texas over a new two-way 
closed circuit television system. Not only will 
the physician see the patient but also moni- 
tor his blood pressure, heart beat, pulse, 
and analyze X-rays and blood samples. 
Nurses in remote Texas communities could 
receive expert diagnosis by doctors here. Or 
your hospital could communicate with an- 
other hospital in Chicago or New York, for 
example, on general or emergency health 
information. The growing experimental use 
of electronic communications in the prac- 
tice of medicine has exciting potential for 
improving the quality of health care, while 
at the same time alleviating the shortage of 
doctors, nurses and other health personnel. 
A Biomedical Communications Network uti- 
lizing the reality of today’s electronics, tele- 
vision satellites, and computers is already 
far advanced in our planning. 

Technology—computers, television, films— 
also offers great promise in medical educa- 
tion by permitting the student to learn by 
himself, reducing the demands on scant 
faculty time, supplanting many of the usual 
lectures. Learning time can be accelerated 
and continuing education facilitated. 

In an era of the most remarkable advance 
in the medical and biological sciences, in an 
era of rapid growth in both the quality and 
quantity of health manpower, in an era of 
dramatic improvement in the delivery of 
health services we find a widening gulf be- 
tween what our health system is producing 
and what the American people have every 
right to expect of it. 

Many of our citizens have been left be- 
hind by the march of medical science. Why? 
Because there aren't enough family doc- 
tors? Because decent medical facilities are 
lacking in vast urban and rural areas? Be- 


cause the cost of health care is rising precip- 
itously? Because our health care system with 
its tremedous potential is not delivering what 
it could and must deliver? 

Personal health services often are not 
available to many segments of the popula- 
tion—notably the poor—except through hos- 
pital emergency rooms or a telephone an- 
swering service. 

Generalists, that is physicians to care for 
the needs of families, are declining in num- 
bers while super-specialists are increasing. 

These are challenges which all of us con- 
cerned with health must face and solve. And 
it seems to me that one of the front lines of 
attack must come through the medical insti- 
tutions which will train the health profes- 
sionals of tomorrow. 

I believe the time has come when we need 
another Flexner Report, another careful as- 
sessment of the relevance of all medical edu- 
cation to all the health needs of all the 
American people. There are three million 
people in this country working in the health 
field. By 1975 there will be four million. How 
well equipped will they be to cope with the 
problems they will face? Is the training they 
are receiving now—for most of those addi- 
tional one million health professionals are in 
school now—is it preparing them to find and 
apply solutions to the problems of delivery, 
of medical economics, of comprehensive 
health planning? 

We desperately need to have answers to 
these questions, answers as pertinent to our 
times as Abraham Flexner’s were to his. 

The medical school, the teaching hospital, 
the community hospital are the core of med- 
ical education. They must not only produce 
the aware health professionals we will need 
in the future but they must also furnish ac- 
cess to the kinds of comprehensive health 
services we should be providing right now. 

The Regional Medical Programs that have 
been established are facing just that prob- 
lem. I am very pleased that the San Antonio 
Medical School will be participating in the 
Texas Regional Program. The Cervical Can- 
cer Project of this school is one of the impor- 
tant operational projects to be financed by 
the almost $2 million operational grant to 
the Texas Regional Medical program. It calls 
for the development of a comprehensive 
multi-discipline program to eradicate cervi- 
cal cancer in South Texas by mass screening. 

Planning and operating a new educational 
facility to cope with the complex problems of 
the health needs of a modern society is a 
challenging task, but full of opportunities. 

The modern institution has new opportu- 
nities to draw on the knowledge of many 
disciplines—the social and biological sci- 
ences, the humanities and other disciplines. 
They have opportunities for developing uni- 
fled cooperative programs in the health pro- 
fessions. A major barrier to high quality care 
today is the failure of communications and 
a lack of precise definition of functions 
among a growing number of health profes- 
sions. Too often the health professional views 
the patient in an isolated way. A broader ap- 
proach to medical education could prevent 
this from happening. As Hippocrates said; 
“To heal even an eye, one must heal the 
head, and indeed the whole body.” 

Here in the medical school you can begin 
to develop education and service programs 
that will enable students in the various 
health professions to work together coopera- 
tively to meet the total needs of the pa- 
tient. Patient needs can be studied and the 
role of each health occupation in meeting 
these needs can be determined. Staff can 
study optimal roles and functions among 
health personnel and explore the levels that 
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can be used most efficiently and effectively 
to develop health services. 

Your medical school and its teaching hos- 
pital can make a significant contribution to 
the development of community health serv- 
ices. By providing continuing education 
which is essential in today’s world you can 
help practicing physicians from becoming 
Obsolete. By engaging in community wide 
efforts to improve health services students 
and faculty can be given actual community- 
based experience. 

Your medical school must become involved 
in developing models for delivering the best 
health care possible. In San Antonio, for 
example, you have a unique opportunity to 
study the community’s needs and to help 
meet these and the special health needs of 
the 40,000 migrant workers located here. You 
can also reach out to the Mexican-Amer- 
icans and other migrant workers scattered 
throughout the sparsely populated area to 
the south, As a teaching institution you 
can take leadership in developing programs 
that will reach out to the many groups of 
your State and community. Through neigh- 
borhood health centers, mobile units that 
will travel in the rural areas, and telecom- 
munications, and other cooperative efforts 
with health personnel, you can provide the 
Manpower and expertise for improving the 
health of thousands of Texans. And you can 
show other communities throughout the 
Nation ways to improve health care for their 
citizens. 

Medical schools are at a point of change. 
Their great research efforts must continue. 
But their area of concern must be extended 
to involve their regions, research must in- 
clude the study of the social system of medi- 
cine, community health programs must 
know that the immense resources of the 
medical school centers are with them. More, 
many more, physicians and health person- 
nel must be produced. 

And we must turn our attention to the 
young men and women from all economic 
levels and make careers in the health field a 
possibility for them, advantaged or disad- 
vantaged be their origin. Just as our medical 
schools now have Departments of Post Grad- 
uate Medical Education perhaps we need 
Departments of Premedical Education. Here 
we could enroll those hesitant 19 or 20 year 
old boys and girls who “think” they want to 
study medicine but don’t know how, or just 
know it is too expensive or too long. By 
catching these hopefuls early and by coun- 
seling, by tutoring, by funding, here we can 
find the talent, from all the diversity of our 
society, for our undermanned health team. 

Satellites? Departments of Premedical Edu- 
cation? Medical schools without walls? No, 
not dreams anymore than Medicare was a 
dream. Instead these are the exciting realities 
of the era in which this medical school is 
being launched. 

A characteristic of much that the Johnson 
Administration had done in the health field 
has been to create programs that bring about 
an involvement, a creative contribution, from 
the communities and regions served. The 
Partnership for Health, Medicare, The Re- 
gional Medical Programs, the Child Health 
Act, the Community Mental Health Centers 
are just a few of the landmark achievements 
of recent years. The success of much that has 
been put in motion will be measured by the 
ideas, the effort, and the cooperation coming 
forth from the practicing physicians, the 
community hospitals and the medical 
schools. Bold new, imaginative approaches 
must be adopted to improve the effectiveness 
of the resources we now have—in terms of 
manpower, facilities and services. And the 
real leadership must come from the institu- 
tions that are preparing students for careers 
in medicine. 

A revolution has begun in the field of 
medicine. The American people through their 
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Congress have declared that each individual 
has a right to the best health care with an 
equal opportunity to that care regardless of 
age, sex, color or any other factors, except 
medical need. 

We have not yet fulfilled that right for 
every citizen. But we are making progress. 
And I firmly believe that within the next 
decade we shall see startling breakthroughs 
in health care in the United States, with re- 
sulting improvements in the health of the 
people. 

I see every mother getting comprehensive 
prenatal care, and every infant being wanted 
and getting the health care he needs for 
sound growth. 

I see every disabled and disadvantaged 
person—no matter what his handicap—get- 
ting the rehabilitation and the specialized 
attention he needs to become a productive 
independent citizen. 

I see a health care system capable of de- 
livering health services of a high quality 
to every individual wherever and whenever he 
needs those services. 

I am confident that we will move into the 
next decade and beyond on a wave of medi- 
cal progress that will make achievements to 
date seem almost commonplace by compari- 
son. Yet such progress will not occur with- 
out the fullest participation of the medical 
profession, the Government, and the Ameri- 
can people in taking up the great tasks that 
lie ahead. As President Lyndon B. Johnson 
said in his Health and Education Message 
to Congress last year: 

“No great age of discovery in history can 
match our own time. Today, our wealth, our 
knowledge, our scientific genius give us the 
power to prolong man’s life—and to pre- 
vent the erosion of life by illness .. . 

“But each gain, each victory, should focus 
our attention more sharply on the unfinished 
business facing this Nation in the field of 
health.” 

Let us then take up this unfinished busi- 
ness and work toward the noblest achieve- 
ment of a society: the assurance of health 
and quality of life for all of its citizens. 


CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK 
HON. FERNAND J. ST GERMAIN 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 17, 1968 


Mr. ST GERMAIN. Mr. Speaker, as 
we commemorate the 10th observance of 
Captive Nations Week, we should re- 
affirm the inalienable rights of the cap- 
tive nations to national independence 
and individual freedom and express the 
support of our Nation toward the full 
realization of these rights. 

I have always held to the conviction 
that the flame of nationalism, though 
suppressed in some lands, can never be 
extinguished and that, with help, it can 
overcome the darkness of tyranny. I 
think that recent events in Rumania 
and Czechoslovakia have proven to the 
world that the flame of nationalism has 
not been extinguished in the captive 
nations. 

It is to the free nations of the world 
that the nations of Poland, Rumania, 
Bulgaria, Albania, Czechoslovakia, Es- 
tonia, Hungary, Lithuania, and Latvia 
look for guidance and assistance. 

The recent events in Czechoslovakia 
and other movements toward self- 
determination in other Eastern Eu- 
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ropean countries serve to manifest the 
desire of these captive people to break 
the chains of tyranny and gain greater 
freedom in which to express their cul- 
tural traditions. 

Hopefully, this movement toward 
liberalization will flourish in all the 
captive nations. Let us, on this occasion, 
reaffirm our support toward this end, 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION ACT 
AMENDMENTS 


HON. HAROLD R. COLLIER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 18, 1968 


Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, for sev- 
eral years I have expressed a deep con- 
cern with the great need for accelerating 
vocational training programs, particu- 
larly at the secondary school level. While 
the Congress has certainly recognized 
the need for vocational training in the 
Manpower Training Act and in various 
other job-training programs, there has 
been a lack of emphasis upon training 
students who are not college-oriénted to 
become useful citizens in our highly 
technological economic society. 

While millions of dollars have been 
spent to improve and expand programs 
in the fields of social sciences, languages, 
even the arts, we have neglected assist- 
ing young people who need specialized 
training in the vocations and trades, I 
contend that a much broader program 
in this field would result in a sharp de- 
crease in the number of school dropouts, 
particularly among those students who 
are neither adept nor have any great 
interest in pursuing a course of educa- 
tion which prepares them for college ad- 
mission. Yet there is a crying need for 
skilled labor. It is obvious that those 
who drop out of school because of a lack 
of interest in general academic work or 
who manage to complete these courses 
with a minimum of interest or motivation 
become unemployable because they lack 
occupational skills. Recognizing that it 
is better late than never, I commend the 
Committee on Education and Labor for 
bringing forward the Vocational Edu- 
cation Amendments of 1968, which I 
wholeheartedly support. 

Unless there be any misunderstanding 
with regard to my remarks regarding 
the delay in moving forward with voca- 
tional training programs at the high 
school level, it should be pointed out that 
the Vocational Education Act of 1963 
passed by Congress did emphasize the 
need of continuing to make an evalua- 
tion of the job market from the stand- 
point of occupational skills. It also estab- 
lished a Council on Vocational Educa- 
tion which, however, was not appointed 
until 1966 and did not submit its re- 
port until early this year. That fact 
notwithstanding, expenditures for voca- 
tional education did increase sharply, but 
from a very low base even though Federal 
grants were multiplied four times at the 
State level while local expenditures were 
being doubled. 
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It is interesting to note that the in- 
crease in the enrollment in vocational 
programs for disadvantaged students 
reached 137,000 in 1967. However, this is 
hardly an impressive figure when you 
consider the total enrollment in the Na- 
tion’s high schools and particularly the 
sharp increase in our school population. 

I believe the committee report sums 
up the situation in an excellent manner 
in observing that occupational prepara- 
tion should become more specific in the 
high school, although not limited to one 
vocation. It points out that it should be 
built around significant families of occu- 
pations or industries which promise ex- 
panding opportunities. In this manner a 
student can leave the program with one 
skill but is not challenged to pursue a 
postsecondary education. More im- 
portant is the fact that the long-range 
cost of this program will undoubtedly be 
recouped through the economic benefits 
certain to be derived from it. 

It is my further hope that Congress 
will at some time in the very near future 
implement this program with the passage 
of the Human Investment Act which I 
and many of my colleagues have intro- 
duced in the last 2 years of the Con- 
gress to encourage industry to partici- 
pate in a broader vocational training 
program in the years ahead. 


NEW ALTIMETER SYSTEM FOR PAN 
AM’S BOEING JETS 


HON. BROCK ADAMS 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 18, 1968 


Mr. ADAMS. Mr. Speaker, just an- 
nounced by Pan American Airways is the 
forthcoming installation of an “auto- 
matic altitude reporting” system, revolu- 
tionary to the industry. These encod- 
ing altimeters have been ordered for Pan 
Am’s 24 Boeing 727 jet transports and 
are scheduled to be installed in Septem- 
ber. 

The key feature of the unit is its abil- 
ity to simultaneously provide aircraft 
altitude to pilots in the cockpit and to 
air traffic controllers on the ground. 
Ground controllers thus will know the 
identification and flight level of an air- 
craft without having to be told by the 
Pilots. This will eliminate much of the 
radio “chatter” that has previously ac- 
companied aircraft altitude reporting. 

With this new process, electronic sig- 
nals will be automatically beamed from 
the aircraft to ground control stations. 
In the cockpit, altitude information is 
displayed on a conventional-looking al- 
timeter indicator on the instrument 
panel. At the same time, the aircraft’s 
altitude and identification number—or 
flight number—are electronically beamed 
to ground station computers which print 
out the information on air traffic con- 
trol radar scopes. Aircraft identification 
and altitude will be printed like a tiny 
tag alongside the blip on the radar scope. 
As the aircraft changes altitude, the 
numbers by the blip will automatically 
change to tell the controller the plane’s 
flight level. 
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The new altimeters are designed to ex- 
ceed the accuracy requirements of the 
Federal Aviation Administration. Pan 
Am and other airlines are voluntarily 
undertaking the task of equipping air- 
craft with the necessary electronic gear 
in order to be ready for the day when 
this element of air traffic control will be 
a standard operating procedure. 

For example, engineers are developing 
automatic altitude reporting gear to be 
standard equipment of future generation 
747 Superjets and supersonic transports. 
New Boeing 707 jet transports, delivered 
to Pan Am since August 1967, are 
equipped with special computers which 
give the aircraft automatic altitude re- 
porting capability. 

Aircraft delivered to Pan Am prior to 
August 1967, will be retrofitted with 
automatic altitude reporting gear. 


CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK 
HON. HOWARD W. ROBISON 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 17, 1968 


Mr. ROBISON. Mr. Speaker, the week 
of July 14 marks the 10th observance of 
Captive Nations Week. On this occasion 
we are once again drawing attention to 
the plight of peoples in Europe and Asia 
who have been subjugated by the im- 
perialist policies of Communist Russia. 

The peoples of these countries, having 
no desire for allegiance with or military 
protection by the Soviet Union, were 
arbitrarily deprived of their sovereignty, 
their dignity, and their individual free- 
dom. While it is true that there has been 
a change in the severity of the Com- 
munist rule in some countries of Europe, 
nevertheless the fact remains that the 
individual citizens in these countries are 
deprived of the basic rights of citizens 
which are guaranteed by such charters 
of liberty as the Declaration of Human 
Rights of the United Nations. 

During the past 50 years, some 22 
countries including Poland, Hungary, 
Ukraine, Czechoslovakia, Rumania, 
East Germany, and Bulgaria have been 
forcibly dominated by the Soviet Union. 

The three small states of Lithuania, 
Estonia, and Latvia are particular ex- 
amples of the most deplorable policies of 
Soviet Communist imperialism. My con- 
cern for the tragic fate of the heroic peo- 
ple of the Baltic States caused me to in- 
troduce House Concurrent Resolution 
287 in the 89th Congress to protest the 
bondage of the Baltic countries behind 
the borders of the U.S.S.R. 

We should put forth every effort to 
obtain a frank and open discussion as to 
the future fate of these forcibly annexed 
nations, This week should be a time for 
deliberation on measures that would 
advance the prospects of liberating these 
captive nations. I have for some time 
urged the establishment of a Special 
House Committee on Captive Nations to 
focus attention on such measures. 

However we proceed, it is time for men 
to unite and advance in a concerted ef- 
fort toward creating a peaceful world 
order in which every nation has the right 
of self-determination. Thus it must con- 
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tinue to be our solemn goal to do all in 
our power to signify to these people that 
we will never forget the captive nations, 
nor accommodate ourselves, even in our 
minds, to their permanent captivity. 


CHEERS OR JEERS FOR THE FLAG 


HON. SEYMOUR HALPERN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 18, 1968 


Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, the 
highly respected Chaplain of the Senate, 
Dr. Frederick Brown Harris, has written 
the most beautiful tribute to the flag of 
our Nation that it has been my privilege 
to read in many years. It was published 
in the Washington Star of July 14, 1968, 
under the title “Cheers or Jeers for the 
Flag,” and it asks us what has hap- 
pened to the surge of pride in the hearts 
of Americans when anywhere the Stars 
and Stripes are unfurled. 

Mr. Speaker, Dr. Harris discusses this 
question so eloquently that under 
unanimous consent of the House I in- 
clude the full article in the Extensions of 
Remarks: 


SPIRES OF THE SPIRIT: CHEERS OR JEERS FOR 
THE FLAG 
(By Dr. Frederick Brown Harris) 

What has happened to the exultant surge 
of pride in the hearts of Americans when 
anywhere the Stars and Stripes are unfurled? 

In this year of our Lord, in the life of our 
nation—and of all nations—there is little 
necessity to exhort people inside our nation, 
and outside our nation, to shout our faults 
and failures from the housetops. There al- 
ready are too many experts in that field. 

Of course, villifying America has been the 
stock in trade of jeering tyranny, expressed 
in half-truths and outright misrepresenta- 
tions as with gleeful delight they hold a mag- 
nifying glass over our admitted imperfec- 
tions. We do not expect them to cheer for the 
red, white and blue! 

But our deep concern is the contemporary 
tendency for misled citizens of this valiant 
land—the envy of all the earth—to follow 
the example of covetous outsiders who push 
their hate campaigns against anything they 
dub American. 

One thing to remember is that dictator- 
ship washes its soiled linen in private. Noth- 
ing is made public which does not pass 
Official censorship. The whitewashed reports 
given to the enslaved, and to the outside 
world, are “doctored” to conform to the pur- 
poses of tyrants whose will is the nation’s 
policy, In a genuine democracy all is differ- 
ent. It is what is wrong which is likely to be 
exhibited. 

In competition with the iron regime of 
conformity, government of the people, and 
by the people, has a temporary disadvantage. 
Its dirty linen is hung out on the public 
common for all to behold. There are investi- 
gations and revelations which enrage and 
shock the preponderantly decent members of 
the commonwealth. Those who are aghast at 
the iniquity exposed are likely to lose a sense 
of proportion and, looking with scandalized 
eyes, to ask in despair, “Is this America?” 

With all that tends to drag the American 
dream from its pinnacle, there never was a 
time since Betsy Ross designed the starry 
banner which has been lifted in heroic yes- 
terdays from Independence Hall to South 
Vietnam when it was more appropriate for 
Americans with a Te Deum in their hearts 
to sing, “Three cheers for the red, white 
and blue!” 
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Where, oh where, but in America is plenty 
so shared, need so alleviated, sympathy so 
abounding, gulfs so bridged? It is the land 
of the friendly face turned to all the world. 
Quite significantly a great British newspaper, 
true to the Union Jack, the Manchester 
Guardian, declared editorially some time ago: 
“The United States has done more than any 
other country to guarantee peace in the 
world. The United States has done more 
than any other country in the world to help 
others, and to secure their help, prosperity 
and welfare.” And so, from 3,000 miles away, 
under English skies we hear the refrain, 
“Three cheers for the red, white and blue!” 

Discouraged and disgusted Americans, de- 
ceived by a distorted sense of proportion, 
need to read the story of Elijah. In a fit of 
depression he believed that the whole nation 
had turned to denial and corruption. He 
thought that he alone had preserved national 
honor, Sitting under a juniper tree he wished 
he had never been born. But he was mistaken. 
God told him there were many quiet homes 
where people, such as are the leaven of any 
land, had not defiled their garments. And 
so, Elijah ran up the flag again with pride, 
as we must do in our own land. 

There are many who, failing to put crimes 
against the state in their true proportion to 
righteousness in this good land, come to 
think of the flag as having lost the stars of 
its idealism, and the white stripes of its vir- 
tures, leaving nothing but a waving red blush 
of shame as a national emblem. But, thank 
God, this is not so! To be sure, corruption 
gets the headlines; but to one traitor to the 
flag there are thousands whose patriotism 
is as pure as that of the founding fathers. 

In this epochal day, with many “false 
lights on the shore” and with those on board 
who do not have America in their hearts, still 
with swelling pride we can join in the cheers 
which ring in Angela Morgan’s lines: 


“Let us cry it aloud from the steeple— 
Let us shout where the darkness is hurled. 
Lo!—look to the light of all people 
America—torch of the world!” 


COMMUNISTS AND OUR MILITARY 
HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 18, 1968 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, U.S. Judge 
Bazelon has ruled that a Communist 
enemy in our military ranks cannot be 
given a dishonorable discharge. I wonder 
what enemy he thinks compels us to 
maintain a standing Army? Why are our 
boys in Vietnam? Foreign aid is to stop 
Communist aggression? 

At least the unelected Federal judges 
ruled that a Communist can be excluded 
from military service with our loyal sons 
and fathers. 

I place a clipping from the Washing- 
ton Daily News for July 18, in the Recorp 
at this point: 

Rep Tres Not ENOUGH FOR DISCHARGE 

The U.S. Court of Appeals ruled today 
that U.S. servicemen cannot be dishonorably 
discharged because of association with the 
Communist Party. 

The three-judge panel said, however, that 
such servicemen could be separated—but not 
under dishonorable conditions—from the 
service if there was sufficient doubt of their 
loyalty. 

The suit was brought by Charles Kennedy, 
a practicing physician in New York, who 
claimed he was dishonorably discharged 
from inactive-duty status in the Naval Re- 
serve solely because of his connections with 
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the Communist Party. The suit said that 
Dr. Kennedy had been commissioned in 1945, 
spent one year on inactive status, two years 
on active duty and two years on inactive 
status before being discharged “under con- 
ditions other than honorable for the good of 
the service.” 

Judges David Bazelon and Charles Fahy 
agreed that Dr. Kennedy’s record—the plain- 
tiff did not deny his communist ties—were 
insufficient grounds for that kind of dis- 
charge. Judge Warren Burger dissented. 


HON. JOE POOL 
HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 18, 1968 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I, 
like many other Members of this body, 
was shocked when I heard of the un- 
timely and sudden death of our col- 
league, Joe Pool, of Dallas, Tex. I had 
known Joe personally for some time 
prior to his becoming the Texas Mem- 
ber-at-Large in the House of Represent- 
atives and welcomed him to this body. 
As all of us know, he soon made his pres- 
ence known with his activities on both 
the Post Office and Civil Service Com- 
mittee and the Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities. 

Yesterday Mr. Pool was laid to rest in 
his hometown of Dallas. He was eulo- 
gized by a former colleague of his in the 
State legislature the Honorable Jimmy 
Phillips of Beaumont, Tex. Under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include the eulogy offered by Mr. 
Phillips. 

I have had the good fortune to have had 
the opportunity to have been closely asso- 
ciated with my friend Joe Pool for more than 
forty years. 

As a friend, it is difficult and well nigh 
impossible to find the words to express my 
feelings on this sad and tragic occasion— 
there is so much that can be said. 

Joe Pool was a likeable, jovial, jolly, com- 
passionate, unsophisticated and down to 
earth man whose dedication and candor set 
him apart from most men. 

As one editorial writer put it so aptly, “Joe 
was an American who believed to the core 
of his soul that this country was freedom’s 
mighty protector and any man who soiled 
his citizenship by veering only slightly in 
dedication to the United States of America 
was his enemy”. 

His constituents have lost a fair and fear- 
less Representative, Texas has lost a law- 
maker of impeccable character, and the Na- 
tion has lost a dedicated and determined 
crusader for what is right for America. 

Joe Pool, through his hard work and long 
hours on the job in Washington, earned the 
respect of his colleagues on both sides of the 
aisle, and it is so ironic that he was cut down 
at the very zenith of his career: and it is 
typical of the man that he was on a mission 
of service to his country at the very time 
he was stricken. Joe Pool, as many others 
before him, gave his life for his country. 

Through the years, I have watched Joe 
travel his path of public service—as a mem- 
ber of the University of Texas student assem- 
bly during the years we both worked our 
way through the university in the midst of 
the depression. 

As an intelligence officer during World War 
II, as a member of the Texas Legislature, 
during which time we both served together in 
that body where he distinguished himself 
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with his legislative investigations and his 
legislative programs, 

As a Member of the United States Congress, 
during the past seven years, where Joe earned 
the respect of his colleagues, the affection of 
his constituents, and the grudging admira- 
tion of his detractors. 

Our paths have crossed many times in 
the past forty years and I have had occasion 
to observe Joe during his finest and happiest 
hours when surrounded by his family and 
friends he tasted the fruits of victory in win- 
ning elections. 

I have also been with him as he experi- 
enced bitter political disappointments on 
occasions when he lost elections. 

One of the things I shall always remem- 
ber most about Joe, besides his dedicated 
and zealous work as a public servent, was his 
absolute refusal to ever accept defeat. 

Even in his darkest hours his almost un- 
believable and incredible ability to remain 
confident, continue his optimism, and pro- 
ceed undeterred toward his goal of dedicated 
public service in spite of all obstacles al- 
ways amazed me. 

I shall always remember Joe’s compassion 
I have witnessed many times his pleasure 
and satisfaction when he was able to be of 
help to ordinary folks—his constituents who 
looked on him as their only hope for assist- 
ance in problems confronting them. His hap- 
piest moments came on the occasions he 
could call some anxious constituent and re- 
port success of his efforts to solve their prob- 
lem. 

This deep concern for the needs of his con- 
stituents was always evident—even to the 
very last minute of his existence on this 
earth. 

Among his effects found in his pocket on 
the night of his death was a note in his hand- 
writing to himself reminding that he must 
stay in touch with the wife of a Viet Nam 
veteran reported missing in action“ and 
continue his efforts to try and secure in- 
formation on the fate of the missing Viet 
Nam veteran. 

There was not even the slightest evidence 
of any petty vindictiveness anywhere in 
Joe's makeup 

There was not any evidence of any fear 
for his own safety in his sometimes dangerous 
and hectic experiences with those who vigor- 
ously and sometimes violently expressed 
their disapproval of his activities as a pub- 
lic servent. 

There was every evidence of his dedication, 
determination and extreme candor in carry- 
ing out what he believed would help keep 
his country safe from danger from within or 
without. 

Joe was a kind and compassionate person 
whose public image would not project this 
characteristic to those who did not know him 
—I never knew Joe to ever turn anyone away, 
even some of his severest critics and worst 
political enemies, who asked him for assist- 
ance got his help—and he many times 
brushed aside suggestions from his friends 
that he should not bother to waste his time 
on his enemies. 

Joe was a dedicated family man—proud 
of his wife and children—his major concern 
with his job in Congress was that it kept 
him away from his family more than he 
would like. And he many times expressed his 
concern to me about being away from his 
loved ones so much. 

Joe Pool was a rugged, determined, hard- 
working member of the House Un-American 
Activities Committee. As a ranking member, 
he saw the committee as a court of last re- 
sort for this freedom loving nation—a vital 
instrument for rooting out those who would 
overthrow this system of government, 

His actions gained him national publicity 
and the admiration of law-abiding Ameri- 
cans everywhere—200,000 letters pouring in 
to Members of Congress during this session 
objecting to a pending bill abolishing the 
House Un-American Activities Committee, 
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to me, is the best evidence of America’s stamp 
of approval of Joe's work. 

Another editor’s comment regarding Joe 
is so typical of the man that I quote it 
here . . “It was to Pool’s credit that it was 
hard to be neutral about him. To his de- 
tractors he was a formidable opponent— 
frank, hard-hitting, unafraid—he never 
backed away from a fight’—the wrath and 
extreme viciousness of his enemies who op- 
posed him never caused him to waiver from 
his goal. 

I believe the greatest tribute paid to Joe 
since this tragedy, has come from people— 
not personally acquainted with Joe—just 
ordinary folks living in his congressional dis- 
trict—passing by his bier and commenting: 
“The Congressman did not know me but I 
knew him.” 

Most applicable to Joe, as though he spe- 
cifically had Joe Pool in mind when he wrote 
it, is a passage which poet James Thurber 
once wrote about one of his friends, and I 
quote... 

“He made many friends—and lost very 
few, he made the right kind of enemies and 
kept them all. This is not to place a premium 
on making enemies—it is but to say this 
man. . stood for something!” 

JIMMY PHILLIPS. 


CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK 
HON. JOHN M. MURPHY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 17, 1968 


Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, this week marks the 10th an- 
niversary of Captive Nations Week. It 
is important that we, a free people, take 
this opportunity to reaffirm our support 
of those unfortunate people throughout 
the world who, but for the oppression of 
a Communist dictatorship, would be free. 

Freedom knows no political boun- 
daries or geographic limitations; it is a 
part of the human spirit, and as such is 
a driving force which will ultimately 
triumph over oppression wherever it may 
exist. Our own Nation was founded and 
lives today in this spirit of freedom. 

While freedom is universally desired, 
however, it is not universally enjoyed. 
People in many nations, particularly in 
Eastern Europe but in other areas of the 
world as well, are denied this basic hu- 
man right by the oppression of Com- 
munist-imposed dictatorships. For these 
millions, freedom is not the reality, but 
the dream. These people represent the 
captive nations about which we speak 
today. 

This week we should reaffirm our ded- 
ication to the proposition that all men 
should be free, and we should continue 
to do whatever is in our power to work 
for their eventual freedom, for when 
freedom is denied anywhere it affects 
free men everywhere. 

It is also vital that we protect free- 
dom wherever it is threatened, for when 
freedom is threatened anywhere, it is 
threatened here at home. Today in Viet- 
nam we are doing just that. We are help- 
ing the free nation of South Vietnam to 
protect itself from Communist aggres- 
sion. We are fighting to make sure that 
Vietnam does not become another cap- 
tive nation. I am happy to join my 
colleagues and freedom-loving people 
everywhere in working toward this goal. 
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TENTH OBSERVANCE OF CAPTIVE 
NATIONS WEEK 


HON. WILLIAM C. CRAMER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 17, 1968 


Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
add my voice to what has already been 
said. It is indeed the duty of every Amer- 
ican and of this body to constantly re- 
mind ourselves of the continuing plight 
of those captive peoples of East-Central 
Europe. 

This week we are observing Captive 
Nations Week in honor and remembrance 
of the 100 million Europeans struggling 
for independence under their present 
Communist regimes. 

The goals and purposes of this obser- 
vance are perhaps best expressed in the 
words of the Captive Nations Week man- 
ifesto, the text of which follows: 


CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK MANIFESTO, 1968 


The undersigned organizations, dedicated 
to the restoration of freedom in the captive 
nations, call attention to Public Law 86-90, 
uanimously adopted in 1959 by the Congress 
of the United States, by which the third week 
of July each year was designated as Captive 
Nations Week. 

Recent developments in East-Central Eu- 
rope indicate that the Communist system is 
confronted with built-in problems and deep- 
seated strains and tensions, The record of 
over two decades of Communist rule brings 
into sharp focus continued oppositions of the 
East-Central European peoples to unpopular, 
self-perpetuating regimes, which have de- 
prived them of their inalienable right to 
chart their future. 

The failure of the Stalinist regime in 
Czechoslovakia to relax its stiff rule and 
raise the living standard of the people hus 
brought to power more progressive elements 
of that country’s Communist Party. The new 
leadership has been compelled to respond to 
popular pressures and vocal demands by the 
intellectuals and the students by granting 
more freedom of expression. The Ozecho- 
slovak people, animated by a “consciousness” 
of twenty years of injustice, have been the 
crucial motivating force behind the change 
sweeping their country. 

In Poland, the March 1968 student demon- 
strations were a poignant protest against re- 
pressive censorship and the curtailment of 
the fundamental right to free speech. These 
legitimate demands were met with retalia- 
tory action by Party leadership, including 
court trials of writers and university profes- 
sors and mass arrests of students. A policy 
of official anti-Semitism was hastily intro- 
duced to divert public attention from the 
real issues involved. 

The intellectuals and the younger genera- 
tion in the captive countries must be made 
aware that their humanist protest is sup- 
ported by the free world. It is therefore 
deemed essential that the plight of the intel- 
lectuals—who also voice the aspirations of 
the workers and the farmers—be fully aired 
at meetings and conferences held in con- 
junction with the International Year for Hu- 
man Rights, proclaimed by the United Na- 
tions as well as by the President of the 
United States. 

This year thus opens up new horizons for 
a closer look at the pressing problems of fun- 
damental human rights in East-Central Eu- 
rope and for a timely initiative to make the 
implementation of these rights an objective 
of Western policy. 

For the peoples of East-Central Europe, it 
is important to learn of the continued de- 
termination of the free governments of the 
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world to lend their moral and political sup- 
port to the rightful aspirations of their cap- 
tive East-Central European brethren. 

While commemorating this year’s Captive 
Nations Week: We stress that the Soviet 
Union has violated its solemn promises of 
freedom and independence to the nine na- 
tions made captive during and after World 
War Il—Albania, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, 
Estonia, Hungary, Latvia, Lithuania, Poland 
and Rumania; 

We also stress that the Communist re- 
gimes in the East-Central European nations 
continue to suppress the will of the people 
by denying periodic and genuinely free elec- 
tions. We appeal to the free governments of 
the nations of the world: 

1. To declare, in accordance with the prin- 
ciples of the Atlantic Charter, the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights and the Dec- 
leration of Human Rights and the Declara- 
tion on the Granting of Independence to 
Colonial Countries, adopted by the United 
Nations on October 14, 1960, their support 
of the right to self-determination of all peo- 
ple held captive by the Communists and, 
consequently, to make this issue the perma- 
nent concern -* the United Nations; 

2, To use every opportunity to press the 
Soviet Union and the Communist regimes of 
East-Central Europe to restore to the peoples 
of these countries the full enjoyment of the 
rights and freedoms guaranteed in the Uni- 
versal Declaration of Human Rights; 

3. To bring to world attention the urgent 
need for a responsible attitude by the free 
nations of the world designed to help bolster 
the morale of the East-Central European 
peoples and thus create a climate favorable 
to their quest for full national sovereignty 
and individual freedom and dignity. 

We appeal to the People of the United 
States of America to manifest during Cap- 
tive Nations Week, July 14-20, 1968, their 
awareness of the importance of freedom for 
100 million peoples in the Communist- 
dominated lands to the establishment of a 
valid European settlement and world peace, 

CHRISTOPHER EMMET, 
Chairman, American Friends of the 
Captive Nations. 
GEORGE M. DIMITROV, 
Chairman, Assembly of Captive Euro- 
pean Nations. 


CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK 
HON. JOSEPH G. MINISH 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 17, 1968 


Mr. MINISH. Mr. Speaker, I take 
this opportunity during the 10th an- 
niversary of Captive Nations Week to re- 
affirm my belief in the right of all the 
people of the world to self-determina- 
tion and to liberty. I am sure I speak for 
the overwhelming majority of American 
citizens when I say we have not, and 
shall not, forget those less fortunate in- 
dividuals around the world who live 
under the oppressive heel of totalitar- 
ian communism. 

Recently we have witnessed encourag- 
ing signs of a liberalization in certain 
Eastern European countries, notably 
Rumania and Czechoslovakia. While we 
may all view this movement with hope 
for the future, we do well to remember 
the experience of Hungary a decade ago 
when that nation began to move toward a 
less oppressive form of government. The 
lesson here is that there is no firm and 
permanent guarantee of the basic hu- 
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man rights of freedom, liberty, and jus- 
tice under a communistic system of gov- 
ernment. The State is supreme and con- 
trols all forms of expression and political 
activity. While it may temporarily loosen 
its grip on the lives of its subject, these 
controls can reappear at any time in 
even more tyrannical forms. 

Mr. Speaker, each year Captive Na- 
tions Week serves as a fitting reminder 
that millions of enslaved people in the 
Communist world are not allowed to 
choose their own system or to achieve 
their own destiny. We must recognize the 
plight of these people and pledge our 
moral support to their struggle for basic 
human dignity. 


OCCUPATIONAL HEALTH AND 
SAFETY BILL 


HON. BROCK ADAMS 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 18, 1968 


Mr. ADAMS. Mr. Speaker, the prob- 
lems of occupational health are usually 
illustrated and underscored by an array 
of facts and figures which reflect the 
enormous loss suffered by the Nation’s 
industrial production when workers, be- 
cause of illness or disability contracted 
on their jobs, are absent from work. 

But what of the other side of the coin? 
The family man who suddenly comes 
down with a skin eruption caused by 
some chemical or other irritant con- 
nected with his job? What about the 
flareup of a cough caused by the inhala- 
tion of dust in the shop? 

No one has bothered to try to calculate 
the number of family plans that have 
had to be scrapped, the domestic dis- 
location caused when the breadwinner 
comes down with some job-related ill- 
ness. Remember that despite our indus- 
trial sophistication there are still many 
job shops where you work by the hour 
or by the day—if you are there you get 
paid, if not—too bad. 

One of the less dramatic results of 
occupational disease occurs when a 
worker develops a sensitivity to the ma- 
terials he has been handling without 
trouble, often for years. 

This sort of problem is happening with 
increasing frequency among fiberglass 
workers, for instance. In some cases, the 
worker has to give up his job, the senior- 
ity he has accumulated, the skill he has 
learned—all of which results in a terrible 
loss to the individual concerned and to 
the employer who loses the services of 
83 with proven experience on the 
ob. 

Often, the cumulative effect of a given 
job is anything but safe—ranging from 
harmful to fatal. One of the most difficult 
problems associated with occupational 
health hazards is that the origin of many 
dehabilitating conditions all too fre- 
quently escapes detection. 

Only by a long-range research and 
control effort can we hope to avoid many 
of the occupational diseases, especially 
in the field of occupational respiratory 
diseases and occupational lung cancer. 
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This is but one reason for supporting the 
Occupational Safety and Health Act of 
1968, H.R. 17748, but it is enough. 


THE WAR ON CRIME 


HON. HAROLD R. COLLIER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 18, 1968 


Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, during the 
7 years that elapsed from 1960 to 1967, 
the number of crimes committed in the 
United States increased by an astronom- 
ical 88 percent, while the number of in- 
habitants went up by only 10 percent. 
There was a 41-percent increase in the 
number of murders and a 61-percent 
increase in the number of forcible rapes. 
Aggravated assaults went up by 66 per- 
cent. 

Let us look at some other figures. 
Burglaries increased by 79 percent, rob- 
beries went up by 86 percent, the number 
of automobile thefts doubled, and the 
number of larcenies involving at least 
$50 each increased by 103 percent. As we 
examine these figures, we must bear in 
mind that many crimes are never 
reported. 

The 90th Congress has been dealing 
with the problems caused by several 
wars—the war in Southeast Asia, the 
war on inflation, and the war on crime, 
all of which have escalated during the 
last 7 years. We are all hoping that the 
negotiators who are presently meeting 
in Paris will be able to conclude an hon- 
orable peace and thus terminate the 
longest war in which our Nation has ever 
been engaged. As fiscal 1968 came to an 
end with a $25 billion deficit in the Fed- 
eral budget, Congress struck what we 
hope will prove to be a major blow 
against inflation by combining a 10-per- 
cent surtax on both individual and cor- 
porate income tax payments with a $6 
billion spending reduction. 

What about the other conflict—the war 
on crime? Many of my constituents are 
concerned about the war in Southeast 
Asia, as they have sons, husbands, fa- 
thers, brothers, or fiances in Vietnam. 
The people who live in my district are 
also worried about inflation, as the value 
of their dollars continues to shrink, not 
only from one year to the next but be- 
tween to the grocery store. The residents 
of the 10th Illinois Congressional Dis- 
trict are also concerned about the crime 
problem and the breakdown in law and 
order. 

While it will obviously be impossible to 
completely elin cate crime from an im- 
perfect world, it is imperative that we do 
something to improve the situation. If we 
cannot secure a final victory in the war 
on crime, we can at least win a few major 
battles by reducing the number of mur- 
ders and other vicious crimes. 

The Congress recently took a long first 
step by passing anticrime legislation. 
Among other things, the bill which took 
effect when President Johnson affixed his 
signature authorizes $400,000,000 of Fed- 
eral money to strengthen local police de- 
partments, permits the police to use elec- 
tronic “bugs” and wiretaps under court 
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supervision, gives them more leeway 
when they question suspects, and makes 
voluntary confessions admissible in 
court. 

The Congress was, I am firmly con- 
vinced, carrying out a popular mandate 
when it passed the final version of the 
anticrime bill by overwhelming votes, by 
368 to 17 in this body after the other 
body had passed it by 72 to 4. Those 
who opposed the measure on final pas- 
sage did so for the most part because 
they could not accept all of its many pro- 
visions and certainly not because of a 
reluctance to restore law and order to the 
Nation. 

What else needs to be done if we are 
to bring the crime problem under 
control? 

We must cease condoning lawlessness 
because of the economic status of crim- 
inals, particularly since millions of poor 
people do not engage in criminal activ- 
ities. The increase in crime to which I 
referred earlier was accompanied by the 
greatest material prosperity this Nation 
has ever known. Besides, to place the en- 
tire blame for the increase on the poor 
is to perpetrate an injustice, as many 
crimes have been committed by the mid- 
dle class and the well to do who do not 
have the excuses of poverty, lack of work, 
and illiteracy. 

I must mention in passing that this 
Congress and its predecessors have pro- 
vided many billions for aid to educa- 
tion and the war on poverty, but crime 
continues to accelerate. 

According to the report of the Com- 
mission which the President appointed 
to investigate the crime situation, less 
than 21 percent of the crimes that are 
reported to the police are cleared by 
arrest and less than 6 percent result in 
convictions. Many of the criminals who 
are included in the 6 percent are briefly 
incarcerated and then turned loose by 
short sighted parole boards to commit 
new crimes. 

I recognize the necessity for a parole 
system, but it ought to be a sensible one 
whereby those who commit minor crimes 
can be rehabilitated and not an irre- 
sponsible one that permits vicious mur- 
derers and rapists to resume their 
criminal activities. 

One of the reasons for the low per- 
centage of arrests is the hamstringing 
of our policemen by some of the more 
ridiculous decisions of the courts, from 
the highest to the lowest. Similarly, one 
of the reasons for the even lower per- 
centage of convictions is the fact that 
the lower courts are bound by the 
precedents set by the Supreme Court, 
whereby murderers have been turned 
loose on the flimsiest of technicalities. 

While the anticrime measure which 
the Congress recently passed imposed 
some restraints upon the Warren court, 
more remains to be done. Let us hope 
that the other body will act with delib- 
eration and caution as it prepares to fill 
the vacancy on the U.S. Supreme Court 
that will arise with the departure of Earl 
Warren. Whether his successor is ap- 
pointed by Lyndon B. Johnson or by the 
next President, he ought to be well 
qualified academically, with sufficient 
lower court experience and a sense of 
judicial restraint. 
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The coming 91st Congress ought to 
consider legislation that would limit the 
appellate jurisdiction of the Supreme 
Court and require minimum appellate 
court experience for any future ap- 
pointees. 

Mr. Speaker, the steps which I have 
outlined will not usher in a millennium 
of total respect for law and a complete 
absence of criminal conduct, but I be- 
lieve they will go far to help the decent 
law-abiding citizens to win an occasional 
battle in the war on crime. 


ENDANGERED EDGE OF THE SEA 
HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 18, 1968 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, the July 
19, 1968, issue of Life magazine carries 
an excellent editorial entitled En- 
dangered Edge of the Sea.” The editorial 
points up the vital importance of estu- 
arine areas to mankind’s well-being and 
then takes note of the short-sighted 
manner in which we in America are de- 
stroying this invaluable resource. The 
editorial also alludes to my bill, H.R. 25, 
as legislation which will protect our es- 
tuaries. So that my colleagues may be 
familiar with the editorial, I include it 
at this point in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD: 

ENDANGERED EDGE OF THE SEA 


The tidal zone where America borders the 
sea in bays, marshes, estuaries, sloughs and 
flats may be the least understood and most 
maligned fraction of our natural world. 
The shallow edge of the sea where salt 
water mingles with fresh, commonly called 
the estuarine zone, is the most productive 
acreage known to man, It provides food and 
sport, moderates our weather and protects 
us from the weight of a storm-driven ocean, 
In return we dredge its shallows, pile muck 
onto its marshes, dam it off with highways 
and bulkheads and glorify our efforts as 
“reclamation.” We aren’t reclaiming a thing— 
we are destroying. And unless the Congress 
and the states move quickly to put into law 
the protective measures demanded by ecolo- 
gists we will have sacrificed one of our great- 
est wealths to create dry sterile land that the 
nation already has in abundance. 

Two thirds of all our fish and shellfish— 
and that includes such choice species as the 
bluefish and striped bass, the shrimp, the 
shad, the salmon and the oyster—spend all or 
a vital part of their life cycle in the estuarine 
zone. Wipe out the estuarines and you wipe 
out the fish. 

The ecology of this continent is based on 
the interaction of thousands of species in 
zones that are often immense. Gut a bay by 
dredging it for gravel and more than the fish 
are affected. A key link in a waterfowl flyway 
may have been broken. Insects that were 
never a great problem suddenly become a 
plague. The bay’s ability to cleanse itself of 
sewage may have been lost and it becomes 
an open cesspool, 

Just this sort of problem is building in 
San Francisco Bay. Already shrunk from its 
original 700 square miles to 435 by the hap- 
hazard filling of its shores, the shallow bay 
is in danger of being squeezed down to an 
ignoble drainage ditch. In the entire state of 
California 67% of the wetlands area has al- 
ready been lost. In Connecticut only 20 square 
miles remain and on Long Island, in a recent 
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span of only 10 years, 29% of the wetlands 
were demolished. 

It is tragically late to recognize the prob- 
lem, but there are signs of an awakening. 
Massachusetts has enforced, since 1965, a stiff 
law requiring permits for all alterations of 
estuarine areas, And in San Francisco the 
Bay Conservation and Development Commis- 
sion has had the power to veto filling projects 
for the past three years while it worked out 
a master plan for bay development, Recog- 
nizing that a bay is far too valuable a re- 
source to be preserved solely for the needs of 
ecology, the BCDC suggests strongly that 
future development of the shoreline of San 
Francisco Bay should be restricted to proj- 
ects for which such a location is vital—port 
terminals, ocean-based industries and recrea- 
tion areas (right now only 10 of the bay’s 276 
miles of shoreline are open to the public). 

The BCDC is scheduled to go out of exist- 
ence next year. If that happens, control of 
filling will revert to the localities. And it is 
not easy for any city or county to ignore the 
siren call of a developer who promises to 
reclaim acres of “useless” marsh and add it 
to the tax rolls—particularly when the marsh 
makes its greatest contribution to fishermen 
in another state or duck hunters a thousand 
miles away. 

Because the problems and values of estu- 
aries transcend local boundaries, their protec- 
tion can be guaranteed only by federal stand- 
ards, binding on the states. Just such a meas- 
ure passed the House of Repersentatives in 
February. It is languishing now in a Senate 
committee. And it will continue to languish 
until Americans realize, as John Clark, presi- 
dent of the American Littoral Society, puts 
it, that “the shore is in the same danger now 
that the forests were when Teddy Roosevelt 
took office.” An acre of cutover forest will 
come back, given time. An acre of marsh 20 
feet under the town dump is gone forever. 


AMISTAD DAM 
HON. O. C. FISHER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 18, 1968 


Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, now 96 
percent complete, the international 
Amistad Dam and Reservoir, being con- 
structed on the Rio Grande just above 
the city of Del Rio, Tex., will soon be a 
reality. 

This mammoth flood control and wa- 
ter conservation project will have a 
capacity in superstorage, flood control, 
conservation, and silt storage of 5,660,- 
000 acre-feet. It will also produce hydro- 
electric power, with an ultimate capac- 
ity of 80,000 kilowatts for the United 
States and a similar capacity for 
Mexico. 

The gates have been closed and water 
is now being impounded. The lake will 
ultimately become the 20th largest res- 
bleed on the North American Conti- 
nent. 

Total cost of this project will approxi- 
mate $80,000,000. Cost, like the water, is 
allocated 56.2 percent to the United 
States and 43.8 percent to Mexico under 
the 1944 boundary treaty. 

The dam rises 254 feet above the river- 
bed and at maximum water surface 
elevation, the reservoir water surface 
will be approximately 80 miles up the 
Rio Grande. Of the 851 miles of highly 
indented shortline, an estimated 547 
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miles will be located in the United 
States. 

Under the direction of the National 
Park Service, a vast recreational area 
adjacent to the lake has been estab- 
lished. I have introduced legislation to 
implement and expand the public use 
that will be made of the lakeside area. 
Coleman C. Newman has been appointed 
the first superintendent of the Amistad 
Recreation Area. It is estimated that 2 
million visitors will take advantage of 
this facility each year, for which Del 
Rio, the Queen City of the Rio Grande, 
will be host. 

Since my bill authorizing this great 
project was approved by the Congress in 
1964, the joint construction has pro- 
ceeded, under the able direction, on the 
US. side, of Joe Friedkin, Commissioner 
of the International Boundary and Wa- 
ter Commission. 

Recently Mr. Friedkin released a 
progress report, a copy of which 
follows: 

INTERNATIONAL AMISTAD DAM CONSTRUCTION 
STATUS REPORT, JULY 1, 1968 

Joint construction by the United States 
and Mexico of the International Amistad 
Dam on the Rio Grande near Del Rio, Texas- 
Ciudad Acuña, Coahuila, is 94 percent com- 
plete at the start of the 43rd month of con- 
struction. The construction is on schedule. 
The construction sluice gates were closed 
May 31, to enable storage of flood waters. 
Final completion of the dam is scheduled for 
the spring of 1969. 

The cost of the dam is divided—United 
States 56.2% and Mexico 43.8%. Each coun- 
try is constructing a part of the dam, per- 
forming work corresponding to its part of 
the cost. 

Work allocated to the United States is 90 
percent complete. The United States con- 
tractor is currently engaged in work on con- 
crete placing operations on the spillway 
monoliths and the United States non-over- 
flow section. Work allocated to Mexico is 
100 percent complete. 

Total work completed on the principal 
features of the dam to date are: 

Foundation excavation, 2,634,000 cu. yds., 


(complete). 

Embankment placement, 11,877,000 cu. 
yds., (99%). 

Rock structural excavation, 2,243,000 cu. 
yds., (99%). 


Concrete Placement, 1,753,000 cu, yds., 
(97%). 

The United States work is being performed 
by a combine of four United States contrac- 
tors, Perini-Vinnell-Jones-Leavell, and the 
work in Mexico, by the Mexican contracting 
firm of La Victoria y Asociados, S.A, 

J. F. FRIEDKIN, 
Commissioner. 


MOVING IN THE WRONG DIRECTION 


HON. JOHN M. ASHBROOK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 18, 1968 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, the in- 
famous anti-American Robert Williams, 
the fugitive revolutionary who has 
bounced from Cuba to Red China to Af- 
rica, has threatened a black nation with- 
in the United States for American Ne- 
groes. The threats as he explains them 
are contained in a news article from the 
Columbus, Ohio, Dispatch of July 14. I 
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will include it with my remarks since it 
is important to note that there are ac- 
tivities such as these and persons both 
within our Nation and abroad working 
toward such absurd goals. 

It is important to place such remarks 
into a proper perspective. While Williams 
as a Communist revolutionary, has called 
for revolution at various times and for 
various reasons, and has attempted to 
provide for every radical who might want 
it instructions outlining methods of de- 
stroying and rioting; while all this is 
true, he certainly is not the leader of a 
large number of Americans. The “we” 
that he uses in his speech represents a 
small number of radicals who froth at 
the mouth at every chance to break the 
rules of society. 

The idea of a “black nation” in the 
Southern United States is not new. Com- 
munists called for such a “nation” dec- 
ades ago and have also tried to generate 
sympathy by similar attempts to split 
off, in their terms, a “Negro nation.” 
Their problem has been, of course, that 
Negroes are proud Americans and the 
vast, vast majority are opposed to any- 
thing or anyone of Williams’ stripe. 

Williams and those like him are cer- 
tainly moving in the wrong direction. 
This is indeed the opposite direction. The 
article follows: 

FucrriveE Wants BLACK REPUBLIC IN SOUTH 
(By J. B. Thomson) 

DAR ES SALAAM, TANZANIA.—Robert Frank- 
lin Williams says he and his followers intend 
to found a black nation in the American 
Deep South y if possible, but “I 
think we will have to fight for it.” 

Williams is a 43-year-old fugitive from a 
North Carolina ki who was 
elected “president of the Black Republic of 
New Africa” at a Detroit. gathering of 50 
Black Power delegates last March. 

The Detroit gathering decided that, regard- 
less of the reaction from Washington and 
the indigenous citizenry, New Africa would 
be carved out of Alabama, Georgia, Louisi- 
ana, Mississippi and South Carolina. 

Williams has spent most of the last seven 
years in Havana and Peking. Just now he is 
biding his time at a small bed-and-break- 
fast hotel in this humid capital of Tanzania, 
Red China’s friendliest ally in Africa. 

Calm and relaxed, he said in an interview 
that he expected a war in the United States 
on the ground that white Americans do not 
intend to integrate and the Negroes no 
longer want to be part of “a corrupt Ameri- 
can society.” 

The States chosen for incorporation in 
the projected Negro republic were singled 
out, he said, because they benefited most 
from slavery and now have the heaviest con- 
centration of Negroes, 

The aim for this independent, sovereign 
entity, he said, is to attract Negroes from 
all over the United States—scholars, labor- 
ers, city dwellers and farm workers—to live 
under a government operation a one-party 
system with collective ownership of industry. 

A bewhiskered, slightly paunchy six-foot- 
er, Williams expressed belief that this is the 
time for Negro militancy. 

“There isn’t going to be any integration,” 
he said. “White Americans don’t want it and 
don’t intend to give it and the civil rights 
issue is long dead. 

“Tf nonviolence for civil rights was ever 
going to achieve anything we would have 
integration today, because we have had an 
awful lot of nonviolence. 

“The only thing left for us is to have our 
own state, where we can live in dignity. 

“And we intend to have it—perhaps peace- 
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fully, if the U.S. government and the white 
Americans are sensible, and with bloodshed 
if they are not. 

“It would be a different kind of war, an 
urban guerrilla struggle. And we can win it 
because America cannot defeat 22 million 
people within the one country and not de- 
stroy itself in the process. 

“We can wreck America through her in- 
dustry ... We are on the inside. We can do 
it. The U.S. government had better know 
this.” 

Williams said more and more Negroes to- 
day were thinking along his lines, that noth- 
ing will be won through peaceful means, 

“Only violence or the threat of violence 
has achieved anything for Negroes,” he said. 
“We plan violence if the U.S. government 
does not give us our country. If the govern- 
ment is sensible it will see the justice of our 
cause. It could save America from devasta- 
tion.” 

Williams carries a Chinese travel pass. He 
has written a book and various pamphlets. 
The book, “Negroes with Guns,” tells much 
of his story. r 

He contends the indictment for kidnaping, 
growing out of abduction of a white couple 
after a racial flareup in 1961 in Monroe, N.C., 
was based on a trumped-up charge. He fied to 
Communist Cuba, where he staged “Free 
Dixie” broadcasts to U.S. Negroes via Radio 
Havana. 

He shifted in 1966 to Peking, where he put 
out a newsletter, The Crusaders,” which 
was barred last year from the U.S. mails. 

Williams says he is awaiting a call from 
his “inside” helpers to return to the United 
States, legally or otherwise. 

The ranking helper is his “first vice presi- 
dent,” Milton Henry, 47, a Pontiac, Mich., 
attorney. 


CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK, 1968 


HON. WILLIAM H. BATES 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 17, 1968 


Mr. BATES. Mr. Speaker, as we par- 
ticipate in the 10th annual observance of 
Captive Nations Week, it is ironical that 
the headline news of this week includes 
reports of efforts by the Soviet Union 
to force its satellite state, Czechoslovakia, 
to back down on its liberalization as evi- 
denced by its response to demands by 
its intellectuals and students for more 
freedom of expression. 

The pressures being brought by Russia 
and the governments of some of her more 
“loyal” captive nations upon Czecho- 
slovakia graphically illustrate the prob- 
lem with which we are concerned in 
marking Captive Nations Week. Simi- 
larly, efforts in Rumania and Poland to 
swing away from the rigid controls of 
their Communist regimes are being 
beaten back by the Soviet Union and the 
local government leaders charged with 
maintaining suppression of all thought 
and action not strictly in line with the 
edicts from Moscow. 

All this seems to affirm the fact that 
the Red states and their Communist 
Party apparatus are determined to keep 
a billion people under a domination 
which is the exact antithesis of the free- 
dom and independence which we in the 
United States enjoy and to which all 
peoples everywhere are justly entitled. 

Under the United Nations charter, all 
member states, including Russia and 
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most of her satellites, “pledge themselves 
to take joint and separate action” to 
promote “universal respect for, and ob- 
servance of, human rights and funda- 
mental freedoms for all.” 

The Soviet Union voted for the Univer- 
sal Declaration of Human Rights nearly 
two decades ago, yet it has continued to 
deny application of the rights and free- 
doms guaranteed by that Declaration to 
the peoples of Albania, Bulgaria, Czecho- 
slovakia, Estonia, Hungary, Latvia, 
Lithuania, Poland, and Rumania, all cap- 
tive since World War II, and the other 
nations of East-Central Europe and Asia 
whose destinies the Soviets control. 

As we once again reaffirm our belief in 
the aforequoted objective reiterated by 
the United Nations organization, we pray 
that the peoples of the captive nations 
may have the courage and persistence 
which will somehow persuade their 
dominators to permit them to realize the 
liberation so long denied them. We must 
continue to exert every effort to convince 
the Communist overlords that they must 
put into practice the pledges to which 
they have so glibly given lipservice to the 
outside world for the past score of years. 


REMEMBERING THE CAPTIVE 
NATIONS 


HON. FLORENCE P. DWYER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 17, 1968 


Mrs, DWYER. Mr. Speaker, once again 
Members of Congress have an official 
opportunity to commemorate Captive 
Nations Week and in doing so to con- 
sider the plight of the citizens of once- 
free nations now behind the Iron Cur- 
tain who continue the struggle for free- 
dom and independence, to review the 
painful progress being made in some 
countries toward a more free and open 
society and the harsh repression still be- 
ing exerted in others, to reflect on those 
additional measures of encouragement 
which those who are blessed with free- 
dom might take with respect to our less 
fortunate brethren in Eastern Europe, 
and above all to demonstrate again and 
again, at every opportunity, our sense of 
oneness with those who strive to recap- 
ture their liberty. 

We have not forgotten the people of 
the captive nations, nor can we forget 
them so long as we cherish freedom. 

As further evidence of the concern be- 
ing shown by our people, Mr. Speaker, I 
include as a part of my remarks an edi- 
torial from the July 15 issue of the 
Courier-News of Plainfield, N.J., and the 
texts of a resolution adopted by the Cap- 
tive Nations Committee of New Jersey 
and a proclamation issued by the Gov- 
ernor of New Jersey: 

CAPTIVE NATIONS REMEMBERED 

We live in a period of paradox. 

At a time in our history, when many won- 
der why we have taken a firm stand in Viet- 
nam against the advance of Communist ag- 
gression; we see nine East-Central European 
Countries trapped behind an iron curtain 
and denied the fundamental rights of truth, 
justice and liberty. 
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At a time in our history, when we seek to 
promote international travel, cultural ex- 
changes, disarmament and better under- 
standing between the Soviet Union and the 
United States; we are witness to an interna- 
tional movement that has already moved 
into nine East-Central European Countries 
and which is threatening beyond Europe into 
Asia and the Far East, Africa, the Middle 
East and to the very doorstep of the United 
States in Latin America. 

The nine nations are Albania, Bulgaria, 
Czechoslovakia, Estonia, Hungary, Latvia, 
Lithuania, Poland and Romania, They are the 
Captive Nations. Even today we read news 
reports of power plays to keep pressure on 
those satellite states of the Soviet Union. 

The Soviet Union in its carefully-worded 
phrases on the subject of non-aggression, 
peaceful coexistence and territorial integrity 
defends its own conquests which are skill- 
fully executed by propaganda, subversion, 
economic pressure and political warfare. 
There is a wide difference between promise 
and performance. The Communist regimes 
they have set up to deny free men their insti- 
tutions exist because of and at the pleasure 
of the Soviet Union, They are hardly out- 
standing examples of government by self- 
determination. They are captive nations. 

The final act has not yet been played out. 

The world’s two great nuclear powers shun 
direct conflict. 

But within the Captive Nations the various 
forms of popular resistance, both violent and 
passive in character, are evidence to the fact 
that the fires of liberty have not been com- 
pletely extinguished although they burn low. 

Within our own nation and our own state, 
the effort is kept alive to let the people of the 
Captive Nations know that the people of the 
United States share with them in their aspi- 
rations for the recovery of their freedom and 
independence. 

Daniel Marchishin of Plainfield is chair- 
man of the Captive Nations Committee of 
New Jersey. This week he and his committee 
have called upon the members of Congress, 
the Governor end the mayors of our munici- 
palities to remind our people of the Captive 
Nations and our indignation at the con- 
tinued enslavement of those people by the 
international Communist conspiracy. 

And the greatest paradox of all is that we 
must do these things so as not to offend 
Soviet Russia or to jeopardize our disarma- 
ment discussions or to upset the Paris peace 
talks. While those on the other side couldn’t 
care less about how they offend the United 
States so long as they can fish in troubled 
waters and drop another iron or bamboo 
curtain to deny what we consider the inher- 
ent right of free men to justice, to liberty 
and to live in peace with their neighbors. 

Those who need to reestablish their faith 
in the United States of America today and 
where we stand in the cause of peace with 
justice and honor, and why we stand there, 
might do well to remember the Captive Na- 
tions. 


RESOLUTION: CAPTIVE NATIONS COMMITTEE OF 
New JERSEY 


Whereas the week of July 14, 1968 marks 
the “Captive Nations Week” in the United 
States of America; and 

Whereas the Congress of the United States 
has unanimously expressed in Public Law 
86-90, approved July 17, 1959, its indigna- 
tion at the continued enslavement by the 
international communist conspiracy of the 
Albanian, Bulgarian, Byelorussian, Czech, Es- 
tonian, Hungarian, Latvian, Lithuanian, Pol- 
ish, Romanian, Serbian, and Ukrainian peo- 
ples and many others, which are known as 
the Captive Nations; and 

Whereas Presidential proclamations desig- 
nating “Captive Nations Week” have caused 
the American people to be continually aware 
of the plight of the nations dominated by 
Communist Im and to dedicate 
themselyes to the support of the legitimate 
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and just aspirations of the people of those 
Captive Nations; and 

Whereas the desire for liberty and inde- 
pendence by the overwhelming majority of 
the people of the Captive Nations constitutes 
a powerful deterrent to war and one of the 
best hopes for a just and lasting peace; and 

Whereas it is fitting that we clearly mani- 
fest to such people through appropriate and 
official means the historic feeling that the 
people of the United States share with them 
in their aspirations for the recovery of their 
freedom and independence. 

Now therefore, be it resolved that the Cap- 
tive Nations Committee of New Jersey urges: 
1.) the Governor of New Jersey and the 
mayors of all cities and towns in the state to 
issue appropriate Captive Nations Week 
Proclamations; 2.) the members of the United 
States Congress from New Jersey to mark 
the occasion with appropriate remarks on 
the floor of the U.S. Senate and House of 
Representatives; 3.) the members of the U.S. 
House of Representatives from New Jersey 
to give their full support to House Resolu- 
tion 15, submitted to the Ist Session of the 
89th Congress, January 4, 1965 by Represent- 
ative Derwinski, aiming at establishment of 
a Special Committee on the Captive Nations; 
4.) the members of the U.S. Congress from 
New Jersey to give their full support to H. 
Con. Res. 757, submitted on April 3, 1968 
by Mr. Patten and sponsored by Mr. Daniels, 
Mr. Helstoski and Mr. Rodino, so that the 
said resolution be acted upon favorably by 
the Congress. 

Unanimously adopted June 17, 1968. 

On behalf of the Captive Nations Com- 


mittee of New Jersey. 
DANIEL MARCHISHIN, 
Chairman. 
PROCLAMATION 


Whereas, the week of July 14, 1968 marks 
the “Captive Nations Week” in the United 
States of America; and 

Whereas, the Congress of the United States 
has unanimously expressed in Public Law 
86-90, approved July 17, 1959, its indignation 
at the continued enslavement by the inter- 
national communist conspiracy of the Al- 
banian, Bulgarian, Byelorussian, Czech, Es- 
tonian, Hungarian, Latvian, Lithuanian, Pol- 
ish, Romanian, Serbian, and Ukrainian 
peoples and many others, which are known 
as the Captive Nations; and 

Whereas, presidential proclamations desig- 
nating “Captive Nations Week” have caused 
the American people to be continually aware 
of the plight of the nations dominated by 
Communist imperialism and to dedicate 
themselves to the support of the legitimate 
and just aspirations of the people of those 
Captive Nations; and 

Whereas, the desire for liberty and inde- 
pendence by the overwhelming majority of 
the people of the Captive Nations constitutes 
a powerful deterrent to war and one of the 
best hopes for a just and lasting peace; and 

Whereas, it is fitting that we clearly mani- 
fest to such people through appropriate and 
Official means the historic feeling that the 
people of the United States share with them 
in their aspirations for the recovery of their 
freedom and independence. 

Now, therefore, I, Richard J. Hughes, Gov- 
ernor of the State of New Jersey, do hereby 
proclaim that the week of July 14, 1968, as 
Captive Nations Week be observed by the 
citizens of New Jersey. 

Given, under my hand and the Great Seal 
of the State of New Jersey, this eleventh day 
of July in the year of Our Lord, one thousand 
nine hundred and sixty-eight and in the In- 
dependence of the United States the one 
hundred and ninety-first. 

RICHARD J, HUGHES, 
Governor. 

By the Governor: 

ROBERT J. BURKHART, 
Secretary of State. 


July 19, 1968 
AMERICAN YOUTH CHALLENGED 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 18, 1968 


Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, as so many of us are aware, it is 
in the young people of America that our 
best hope for the future progress and 
achievements of our country lies. 

Therefore, it is a pleasure to call to 
the attention of the U.S. Congress and 
the American people the excellent ad- 
dress and inspiring challenge to our 
youth given by my good friend, the Hon- 
orable George J. Feldman, U.S. Ambas- 
sador to Luxembourg, at the Boston Uni- 
versity overseas graduate program fourth 
commencement exercises in Heidelberg, 
Germany, on June 15. 

ADDRESS BY THE HONORABLE GEORGE J. FELD- 


PROGRAM, FOURTH COMMENCEMENT EXER- 
CISES, HEIDELBERG, GERMANY, JUNE 15, 1968 


It would be remiss of me, on an occasion 
such as this, not to comment on the tragic 
loss of Senator Robert F. Kennedy. It is 
ironic that an assassin’s bullet should 
abruptly end the distinguished career of a 
man dedicated to an approach to politics 
which was essentially one of reconciliation. 
This senseless act becomes even more dif- 
ficult to comprehend because it happened 
after the tragedies in Dallas and Memphis. 
This poses a frightening question—whether 
assassination has become a thinkable polit- 
ical act. 

These are indeed troubled times, all over 
the world. They are times of change, of in- 
stability, of tension. Such periods of change 
are always marked by insecurity and un- 
certainty, and thus, they place a special 
strain on the unstable, the weaker members 
of society. It is in such an atmosphere of 
insecurity and uncertainty that such peo- 
ple go over the brink, lose control, grow 
violent, explode, seek extreme answers, re- 
sort to extreme acts. 

But, you may ask, if this is a world-wide 
phenomenon, then why is it in America that 
these frightening events have happened. 

I think there are several reasons for this, 
which may be summed up by saying that we 
have the weaknesses of our strengths, the 
vices of our virtues. By that, I mean that the 
very qualities and traditions that have made 
us strong and great also have an opposite 
side and cause us trouble and sorrow. 

It is a fact of American life stemming 
from our representative form of government 
that our political leaders must be in close 
contact with the people. They do not live 
isolated behind high walls, but are often 
out with the crowd, in the crowd. This is 
not the case in almost any other country. 
Then add the following elements: the un- 
paralleled freedom of movement within the 
United States; our people do not travel about 
with identification cards issued by the po- 
lice; they are not under surveillance. And 
this same freedom applies also to the thou- 
sands who come to us from abroad for vari- 
ous reasons, often from countries with en- 
tirely different traditions. So in our hetero- 
geneous society, all manner of people have 
immediate access to our leaders. In a coun- 
try of 200 million people, of course, we have 
our share of warped minds, and this adds 
up to quite a few. 

Then there is, lastly, that other old tradi- 
tion of ours, easy access to guns. And I want 
to say that I personally think that is one 
tradition we should abandon, and right 
away. 
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When you combine all of these elements, 
it seems to me, you come up with an ade- 
quate explanation of why and how these 
things can happen in America. That does not 
excuse them or make them tolerable. But 
it is important to see them in their true 
perspective! 

The whole world is shocked. But why is 
the whole world shocked, why indeed, is it 
even aware of these events? Because it is in 
America that they have happened. They, 
like ourselves, are shocked because they con- 
tinue to regard us as the very cornerstone 
of freedom and democracy. And so, in a 
curious sort of way, we can find some con- 
solation in that very shock. 

In threading our way through the hard 
period of change upon which we are now 
entered, our greatest hope is in our youth. 
More than that, our only hope is in our 
youth. You will make a new America that 
is going to be much different from the old. 
It is up to you whether it will be a better 
one or a worse. 

I meet many young people. I make it a 
point to do so, And I am glad to be able 
to say that I find the experience reassuring. 
Indeed, to bring the matter closer to home, 
I find that the young people who constitute 
the Class of 68 are just a little better pre- 
pared, just a little more qualified, to shake 
off the protective robes of the academic 
world and come out into the arena where 
the tedium and the excitement of day-to- 
day life goes on. 

You will find, upon your entry into what 
(for the lack of a better phrase) we call 
the “real world,” that your studies here 
have served you well. 

You will find that your abilities to probe, 
to analyze, to discuss rationally, and to con- 
clude logically, are abilities which are in 
great demand in this—the last third of the 
twentieth century. 

You are going out into a world that is 
at once filled with wondrous things, and 
yet a world permeated with suffering and 
despair. 

You are citizens of a nation that has grown 
and prospered and developed—yet, in which, 
there are many things left undone. And we 
have much going for us as we set about doing 
them. We are citizens of the most advanced 
nation in the world. We enjoy the highest 
standard of living. We have the most ad- 
vanced technology and the most productive 
industry in the world, Similarly, we are the 
leaders in medicine, science, education, and 
the arts; students from the world over seek 
to enter our institutions of higher learning, 
reversing the situation of not so many years 
ago. 
gree despite the problems with which we 
are now struggling—which I shall touch on 
in a moment—our record of social and eco- 
nomic progress in the United States in re- 
cent years is without equal in modern times, 

In my lifetime, our country has fought two 
world wars, and has been involved in major 
conflicts in Korea and now Vietnam, In all of 
these wars, we have resisted forces of selfish, 
ruthless agression. In none of these wars has 
the United States sought material gain, Our 
basic commitment has been a commitment 
to freedom, and not to colonial expansion, 
plunder or annexation. 

Our nation was carved from a wilderness 
by men who cherished the priceless tradi- 
tion of freedom. Our nation was built on a 
system of free enterprise, with opportunities 
for all, and all kinds of opportunity. Our na- 


tion has grown from a small scattering of © 


colonists at Jamestown and Plymouth—to 
an industrial and mercantile giant that is 
rapidly approaching a one trillion dollar gross 
national product, Yes, our national accom- 
plishments are manifold. 

But at the same time the challenges that 
face us now are greater than ever! Your gen- 
eration, as I said before, will be called upon 
to cope with social and economic problems 
the like of which the world has never seen. 
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And those who come after you—succeeding 
generations—will have to be taught and in- 
spired by what you do with your lives. This 
is no small responsibility. 

What is the present situation? We are 
faced with a war in Vietnam that is bleeding 
the human and financial resources of the 
nation. We have an expanding dollar crisis— 
at home and abroad. We face pressures— 
humanitarian pressures—to do our part to 
aid the developing countries of the world. 

Domestically, we have work to do—strenu- 
ous work—strenuous work in the areas of 
poverty, civil rights, job opportunities, 
blighted areas, housing, law enforcement, 
health, mental health, the environment; in 
transportation, government spending, and 
economic resources; in the areas of youth, 
the aged, recreation—I could go on and on, 

As the so-called Kerner Commission Re- 
port pointed out just recently, every man 
and woman in this nation has an inner 
battle to be won—a battle that for many 
people, in many parts of our country, will 
be an inner struggle of the greatest pro- 
portions. 

There are no two ways about it. Our na- 
tion must end, without procrastination, 
hate, lawlessness, and the cruelty and the 
sheer waste of discrimination. We must 
bring hope and self-respect, dignity and 
equal opportunity, to all those who have 
been downtrodden for far too many years. 
We must go forward together—as Americans 
—trusting in one another, believing in each 
other, seeking always areas of accord, or we, 
as a nation, shall never have the chance to 
grasp the soaring opportunities nor solve 
the nagging problems of the space age. 

I would hope that history will credit your 
generation with meeting head-on these ex- 
citing, perplexing, rugged challenges of our 
times. So I am optimistic about the caliber 
of the young men and women of today who 
will be the leaders of tomorrow. As a recent 
issue of Nation’s Business Magazine points 
out, the American people instinctively re- 
sist being bogged down in any social, eco- 
nomic, or political quagmire. 

While we are restless over the incon- 
clusiveness of Vietnam, over the enormity 
of the race relations problem, over the com- 
plexities of the future of the dollar, we must 
remember that our American heritage is a 
heritage of problem solving. We must 
remember that we are the innovators; we 
are the builders. And, because it is possible 
to erase poverty and injustice, because it 
is possible to revive the economy and re- 
store the soundness of the dollar, because it 
is possible for men to work out reasonable 
solutions to knotty international problems, 
because we do believe in reason and the law, 
I am completely confident that these things 
will be done, 

However discouraging events may some- 
times look, I don't sell America short for 
one minute. And don't you lose faith in 
America! Our nation's people have a history 
of turning restlessness and dissatisfaction 
into progress. Overcoming obstacles lifts us 
to new levels of achievement. 

And this leads me to just a few brief com- 
ments on the quote “situation” unquote on 
our campuses in recent weeks and months. 
First, a few statistics. Since September of 
1967, students at 62 colleges and universities 
have held demonstrations on social, polit- 
ical, or educational issues. 62 campuses— 
out of a total of 5,570 institutions of higher 
learning in the United States. Not a large 
percentage. But look at this: More than 
14,000 students participated in these demon- 
strations and that certainly is an impressive 
figure, you say. No, not really. Not when you 
consider that there are approximately 4 mil- 
lion, 234 thousand undergraduates in the 
United States. It comes to about one-third 
of one percent! 

But beyond the statistics there is a greater 
story. Just as most of an iceberg is well below 
the surface, so is unrest and dissatisfaction 
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among our young people. That one-third of 
one percent is deceptive, because never be- 
fore have the students of America been more 
prepared to involve themselves—in thought 
as well as in deed—in the workings of Amer- 
ican freedom and liberty. There may have 
been only a small percentage of students ac- 
tively protesting, but there are thousands 
who have been thinking . . who have 
been talking . . who have been hoping 
and wishing and perhaps fearing a lit- 
tle . . . about the new world that you will 
soon be entering. And this is just what this 
nation needs! 

Young people who are thinking. . who 
are wondering, who are trying to figure out 
right answers, come up with good alterna- 
tives! There is a need today for a sound, 
durable and compelling philosophy which 
will perceive at once the greatness of America 
and the freedom in America... as it moves 
our nation forward and answers the diverse 
cries of its citizens, Ours is a great nation. 
An even greater America lies before us. We 
can climb any mountain, or meet any chal- 
lenge, by combining the test of wisdom and 
timeless principles of the past with new 
knowledge and new methods, with vision and 
imagination, and a flat refusal to accept 
defeat. 

Blatant disregard for law and order is not 
the way to new vision, new imagination. It 
engenders violence. It is totally unacceptable. 
And in America it is unnecessary. Within the 
framework on which this nation was built, 
there is ample provision for lawful change. 

Because the challenge to you is to change, 
to improve upon, what has gone before you, 
I urge you with all my heart to become fully 
involved in making your nation a better 
nation—in making your world a better world. 

I am confident that each of you will play 
a decisive role in meeting the chall 
that your generation will carry proudly the 
torch that is being passed. Remember al- 
ways that men in all times face immense 
problems; remember that, despite all else, 
you were born into the nation that has the 
best capacity to solve them. 

Your great responsibility now is to improve 
upon that heritage with the zeal of those 
who have gone before you—to stand up and 
be counted when the need arises—to leave 
nothing undone that you, as individuals, 
know you can accomplish, I wish you suc- 
cess and trust in the outcome, 


A NEW ELECTRONIC EDUCATIONAL 
MIRACLE 


HON. SEYMOUR HALPERN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 18, 1968 


Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to take this opportunity to commend the 
distinguished gentleman from California 
(Mr, CHARLES WIL Sox] for his remarks 
last week concerning a unique advance- 
ment in educational technology, the 
system malfunction analysis reinforce- 
ment Trainer—SMART. I also had the 
privilege of observing this educational 
computer in action at special showing 
here in Washington, and I was 
thoroughly awed by its operation and 
limitless potential. SMART is an ideal 
example of the end product of this 
miracle age of electronics in which we 
live. 

What is worthy of our consideration 
here, however, is not merely a series of 
complex technical factors, but a highly 
intelligent approach to the basic problem 
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of breaking through to the heretofore 
slow-to-grasp individuals, the unteach- 
able and also accomplish the extremely 
difficult task of reaching the hard-core 
unemployed. 

SMART was developed by Educational 
Computer Corp., of King of Prussia, Pa., 
as a result of problems encountered in the 
dynamic simulation of complex systems 
used in military training programs. The 
trainers were built to provide trouble- 
shooting practice in a binary form that 
conceptually represents the operation 
and circuitry of the system. In addition, 
the trainer prepares maintenance tech- 
nicians without requiring the use of 
actual, financially prohibitive equip- 
ment. 

Next in the development process came 
the data-flow trainers, which have im- 
proved technical training and reduced 
training time. In the Navy’s loran pro- 
gram at Norfolk, for example, proficiency 
was tripled, while the training time re- 
mained constant. 

The SMART is capable of dynamically 
simulating any number of systems or 
parts of systems with the same basic unit. 
This great flexibility is achieved through 
its unique use of changeable programs. 
Any electronic, mechanical, hydraulic, or 
combination system can be programed 
so that its signal flow can be dynamically 
represented on the SMART. As a result, 
any number of programs can be de- 
veloped and used interchangeably. 

Experimental programs using the 
SMART have been implemented in a 
number of high schools under the spon- 
sorship of the U.S. Office of Education. In 
these courses the SMART was used to 
teach courses in electronics and automo- 
tive mechanics. The results of these ex- 
perimental courses showed beyond a 
doubt that SMART is one of the most ad- 
vanced and successful concepts in tech- 
nical training. 

At the Northeastern Pennsylvania 
Technical Center, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., 
SMART is being used to train appliance 
repairmen, auto mechanics, oil burner 
and TV repairmen. This training center 
is being funded by the Departments of 
Labor and HEW. Mr. Andrew Lestishock, 
the assistant manager of the Youth Op- 
portunity Center, Pennsylvania State 
Employment Service, wrote Mr. George 
Young, president of Educational Com- 
puter Corp., the following progress re- 
port, which I feel states the case clearly: 

BUREAU OF EMPLOYMENT SECURITY, 
PENNSYLVANIA STATE EMPLOY- 
MENT SERVICE, YOUTH OPPORTU- 

NITY CENTER, 
Allentown, Pa., June 18, 1968. 
Mr. GEORGE YOUNG, 
President, Educational Computer Corpora- 
tion, Sicklersville, NJ. 

Dear Mn. Younc: I am taking the liberty 
of forwarding this letter to apprise you of 
the creditable job your Northeastern Train- 
ing Center staff is doing with our enrollees. 

Our office referred thirteen applicants into 
this training facility. Every one of them had 
an employability handicap of some nature. 
In some cases, we were rather skeptical that 
any degree of success could be achieved. 
Two of my counselors and I journeyed to the 
training center last Friday and were pleas- 
antly surprised by the changes noted in the 
students. In some instances, the degree of 
change was unexpected. Your staff has 
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met the challenge; attitudes and be- 
havior have changed, confidence is being 
instilled and further nourished, introversion 
is being conquered to an undreamed-of de- 
gree, the desire to learn and progress has 
been inculcated; a good all around job is 
being done. The vocational training meth- 
ods and program, especially the smart 
trainer, leave nothing of any consequence 
to be desired. The advances made in the 
vocational training area in such a short 
period of time are almost unbelievable. 

Your people in Wilkes-Barre apparently 
seem to have the right formula and are to be 
commended for their abilities, dedication and 
perseverance. 

Would you believe that virtually all of our 
students would like to re-enter the program 
upon graduation? All but two so indicated. 

It is not too often that I have the pleas- 
ure of writing such a laudatory letter. 
Please convey my appreciation to your staff 
for a job well done. 

Very truly yours, 
ALVIN H. SNYDER, 
Manager. 
ANDREW LESTISHOCK, 
Assistant Manager. 


Mr. Speaker, I submit that the possi- 
ble applications of this truly remarkable 
development in the area of education are 
virtually limitless. The SMART not only 
is flexible in its operation and gets 
through to the supposedly unreachable, 
but it also helps solve such important 
problems as teaching shortages, the im- 
portance of accelerating the training 
period, and elimination of the need for 
costly mockups of technical equipment. 
A bold, new concept has been shown me 
and there is no doubt remaining in my 
mind that in the not too distant future 
this approach will be as commonly used 
as the audiovisual concepts, which only 
a few years ago appeared revolutionary, 
are today. 


RESTORE POST OFFICE CUTS NOW 
HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 18, 1968 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
greatly concerned about the impact of 
the so-called economy program in the 
Post Office Department. 

Under this ill-timed, ill-advised pro- 
gram, the Department will be compelled 
to forgo hiring 15,780 needed employees 
this year. It will also have to cut 15,000 
positions from the existing quota, and in 
4 years, the Post Office Department will 
be required to surplus 83,238 positions. 

This situation is almost incredible, and 
I simply cannot understand how a great 
Post Office Department which renders so 
many indispensable services to the people 
of our country is singled out for such 
drastic retrenchment at a time when its 
business is increasing to an all-time 
peak, and it is besieged on all sides by 
expanding population and marked in- 
creases in its workloads. 

These cuts are untimely, unrealistic 
and indefensible, since they will place 
postal personnel at the 1966 levels at a 
time when business activity and the 
Gross National Product is the highest in 


Over 144 million new homes are being 
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built every year, and this number will 
increase, since suburban growth is ex- 
ploding in many areas. 

To cut 30,000 jobs from the postal sery- 
ice in 1 year at this time and curtail im- 
portant deliveries necessary for business 
and the convenience of the people will 
eliminate the jobs of utility men and un- 
conscionably slash the work of Post Of- 
fice Department substitutes. 

The cuts will necessitate costly, ex- 
pensive handling and delivery procedures 
to deliver the mail. Overtime costs will 
skyrocket, forcing expenditures up to 
probably greater levels than at present. 

Because of these unfortunate results of 
ill-advised drastic cuts, the patrons will 
receive inferior, inadequate service; the 
economy and the people will suffer from 
lack of adequate postal service; and the 
Government is likely to be faced with 
ever-increased costs. 

The cuts and curtailment of the postal 
service cannot possibly be justified on 
any intelligent, realistic basis, because 
there is no way to reduce the volume of 
mail in the Nation, which is rising at a 
rapid rate. The only way to handle this 
problem is to deliver the mail, and this 
will require more workers, not less, and 
this is a vital job that must be done, if 
we are not to see our wonderful postal 
services deteriorate and deprive people 
of mail services that they need more 
than ever. 

I hope that the Department will take 
action on its own to cancel these cuts 
and reinstate the situation that pre- 
vailed before they were ordered. 

If this is not done, I propose to sup- 
port H.R. 18191, introduced by my valued, 
able friend, Chairman Dutsxr, which 
would exempt the Post Office Department 
from these drastic cuts. 

Congress must provide for adequate 
postal service and, that means that we 
must do everything in our power to make 
sure that the American people receive it. 

I urge all my colleagues to support the 
elimination of these cuts and to continue 
full, adequate, efficient mail service for 
the American people and the American 
public and all those who have occasion 
to use the facilities of our great Post 
Office Department, the best in the world. 
Let us keep it that way. 

As part of my remarks, I include in 
the Record the recent fine letter of the 
National Association of Letter Carriers 
on these curtailments: 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF LETTER 


CARRIERS, 
Washington, D.C., July 15, 1968. 
An URGENT MESSAGE TO MEMBERS OF 
CONGRESS 


DeEaR CONGRESSMAN: Former Postmaster 
General Lawrence F. O’Brien, appearing be- 
fore the Subcommittee on Postal Appropri- 
ations, declared that the Post Office Depart- 
ment was approaching a catastrophe. With 
the advent of Public Law 90-364, the catas- 
trophe has arrived. 

The Post Office Department, under this law, 
will be compelled to forego hiring 15,780 
needed employees this year. It will also have 
to cut 15,000 positions from che existing 
quota, In four years, the Post Office Depart- 
ment will be required to surplus 83,238 posi- 
tions, 

Consider these facts. Congress last year in- 
creased rates by one billion dollars. The 
revenue of the Post Office Department 
amounts to six billion dollars a year; its ex- 
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penditures amount to seven billion dollars a 
year, The bulk of the difference in income 
and expenditures is made up of Public Serv- 
ice items, 

The cuts ordered will place the postal per- 
sonnel back at the 1966 complement, This in 
the face of the largest Gross National Prod- 
uct in the history of the Nation—now in ex- 
cess of $800 billion. 

We have a rapidly increasing population; 
there are between one million and one and 
one-half million new homes every year. We 
have a mushrooming growth in suburban 
areas. 

The Nation is concerned about poverty and 
necessary jobs, but will cut out over 30,000 
jobs from the postal service in one year. 
Curtailment of deliveries will eliminate the 
jobs of utility men, These men will pick up 
the work of the substitutes, and substitutes, 
who have no guaranteed hours of work, will 
find their income brutally slashed. 

Mail does not evaporate when deliveries 
are cut. It piles up, requiring more expensive 
handling and delivery procedures. The use 
of overtime will leap by bounds. Expenditures 
could very well be greater than less, under 
the proposed cuts. 

The mail users, who are spending one bil- 
lion dollars a year more, will be receiving 
inferior service. 

The postal service is a basic industry in 
our economic life. The Post Office Depart- 
ment has no control over its volume of 
work—the mailing public sets the work load. 

The Dulski bill, H.R. 18191, will exempt 
the Post Office Department from these drastic 
cuts. Please give this bill your active support. 

Sincerely, 
JEROME J. KEATING, 
President. 
J. H. RADEMACHER, 
Vice President. 
J. STANLEY LEwIs, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 
CHARLES N. COYLE, 
Assistant Secretary-Treasurer. 
GEORGE A, BANG, 
Director of Life Insurance. 
JAMES P. DEELY, 
Director of Health Insurance. 


OCCUPATIONAL HEALTH AND 
SAFETY ACT OF 1968 


HON. ROBERT O. TIERNAN 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 18, 1968 


Mr. TIERNAN. Mr. Speaker, with the 
development of new technologies and 
new occupations, it is evident that pro- 
viding adequate light, space, and air, and 
placing guardrails around dangerous 
machinery is not enough. There are oth- 
er hazards, much more subtle hazards 
which do not show effects immediately, 
but manifest themselves belatedly and in 
such proportions as to indicate a serious 
danger. 

Recent reports of a rare cancer show- 
ing up among individuals handling as- 
bestos is a case in point. This cancer was 
so rare 20 years ago it did not appear in 
medical textbooks. It became well known, 
tragically, in 1960, as a result of studies 
made among workers in the asbestos 
fields in South Africa where almost 100 
cases of this illness were diagnosed in a 
few years. In the United States today 
there are at least 100,000 asbestos work- 
ers. Some studies have been made of 
these workers in various communities 
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and States, and the statistics show that 
the incidence of cancer is considerably 
higher among these workers than among 
the general population; certainly enough 
to indicate that concern is indicated. The 
same situation holds for soft coal work- 
ers’ pneumoconiosis. 

The Europeans have been aware of the 
problem for a number of years and are 
working to correct it. In this country, we 
have just begun to realize that we have 
a health problem of serious magnitude. 
H.R. 17748 will enable the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare to 
undertake needed research such as this. 
This authority is vitally needed, not only 
in cases such as the asbestos workers, but 
in many other occupations where new 
health hazards are becoming apparent. 
By passing this bill, countless lives can 
be saved, and the danger of new health 
hazards in new occupational fields can 
be substantially alleviated. I hope my 
colleagues will join in assuring the en- 
actment of H.R. 17748, the Occupational 
Health and Safety Act of 1968. 


OF BLACK AMERICA—II 


HON. BENJAMIN S. ROSENTHAL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 18, 1968 


Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, the 
second show in the seven-part CBS- 
Xerox television series titled “Of Black 
America” was aired on Tuesday, July 9, 
1968. I am pleased to report that this 
telecast serves as an admirable successor 
to the excellent first show in this im- 
portant series. 

This most recent show, “The Black 
Soldier,” attempts a welcome revision 
of American attitudes toward the role 
that black Americans have played in our 
Nation’s history. 

Negro participants in our military his- 
tory did not begin in Pleiku, or in Inchon, 
or even Anzio. The fact is that Negro 
soldiers have fought valiantly in every 
war in our history. Most Americans are, 
sadly, almost totally ignorant of the 
extent of this participation, and the fault 
for this disgraceful omission must be 
laid to all of us who contribute to the 
creation of our favorite American myths, 

“The Black Soldier” show does an ad- 
mirable job of alerting us to an enormous 
gap in our attitudes, but the old myths 
have great staying power. For this 
reason, I am inserting in the Recorp the 
full transcript The Black Soldier” in the 
hope that we may confront our myths, 
and then revise them, 

The material follows: 

CBS News SPECIAL oF BLACK AMERICA, “THE 
BLACK SOLDIER” AS BROADCAST OVER THE 
CBS TELEVISION NETWORK, JULY 9, 1968 
Narrated by Bill Cosby. 

Produced by Peter Poor. 

Written by Thomas A, Johnson and Jon 
Wilkman, 

Executive Producer, Perry Wolff. 

Sponsored by the Xerox Corp. 

(Soldiers in Vietnam.) 

The United States Army in Vietnam. Dur- 
ing the last two hundred years the American 
military has fought eight major wars around 
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the world. The source of its strength remains 
the same—men . . . young men. 

(Soldiers in a group.) 

American fighting men, ten thousand 
miles away from New Haven and Watts 
fighting another war. White men. . . black 
men... Today, they fight as equals. Long 
before the violent birth of our nation, black 
men died in American wars. They died as 
equals, but they were not always allowed 
to fight—or live—as equals. In most history 
books the story of the black man in battle 
is usually ignored. The true history has many 
surprises. 

(Monument in Boston Common.) 

This monument on the Boston Common 
honors the first martyrs in America’s strug- 
gle for freedom. Since the founding of the 
American Colonies tensions between colo- 
nists and British troops had been building. 
On March 5, 1770, these tensions explored 
into violence, British troops opened fire on 
angry Boston crowd. A drawing by Paul 
Revere records this pivotal instant in Amer- 
ican history—the Boston Massacre, The first 
to fall was Crispus Attucks, an escaped 
slaye—a black man. This was the beginning. 
Revolution became inevitable. 

(Recruiting poster.) 

The Colonial Army needed men, but Gen- 
eral George Washington did not want black 
men, Despite Washington’s official policy, 
Negroes willingly fought against the British. 
The British officer who ordered the “shot 
heard round the world” at Lexington, Major 
Pitcairn, was killed at the Battle of Bunker 
Hill by a Colonial sharpshooter. His name— 
Peter Salem. He was a black man. 

(Washington at Valley Forge.) 

While George Washington discouraged 
Negro enlistments, the British promised free- 
dom to any slave who would join the loyalist 
cause. This was the first of many attempts 
to undermine the Negro support in American 
wars, Although the British had only limited 
success, General Washington was alarmed. 
He called for the active recruitment of black 
freemen, 

(Washington crossing the Delaware.) 

When Washington crossed the Delaware on 
Christmas Day, 1776, two Negroes were with 
him—Oliver Cromwell and Prince Whipple. 
Nearly five thousand black men fought in 
the American Revolution—one-sixth of the 
Colonial Army. 

(Perry at Lake Erie.) 

In 1818 a young America was at war 
again. Captain Oliver Hazard Perry didn't 
want Negro sailors but the Battle of Lake 
Erie changed his mind. He said later: “They 
seemed absolutely insensible to danger.” An 
Act of Congress had restricted the Navy to 
“able-bodied white males,” but black sailors 
fought and died aboard American warships. 

(Jackson at New Orleans.) 

In 1814 General Andrew Jackson actively 
recruited black soldiers for the defense of 
New Orleans. Until then, fear of slave revolts 
in the South had restricted black participa- 
tion in the war. More than six hundred free 
Negroes helped hold strategic positions 
against the British Assault. Jackson’s appeal 
had been to black men who were free. Most 
Negroes were still slaves. 

(“Freedom to the Slave” banner.) 

By 1860, growing pains had begun to split 
the nation. Slavery was a public symbol for 
the deep problems that led to Civil War. At 
first it was a white man’s war. Eleven days 
after Confederate troops opened fire on Fort 
Sumter, a free Negro volunteered to fight for 
the Union and was refused. The official policy 
in the North said that Negro slaves were 
contraband—captured property, not poten- 
tial fighting men. President Lincoln feared 
the loss of border state support if he used 
black troops in the war. Meanwhile, from all 
over the North came offers of black regi- 
ments. 

(Escaped slave drawing.) 

From the South came escaped slaves who 
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were willing to join the fight for freedom. 
Bearing the scars of slavery, a few were 
allowed to serve. They became symbols of 
new hope for black men, both slave and free. 
After months of costly and indecisive fight- 
ing the North began to recruit Negro troops. 
It was all-out war and military necessity 
over-ruled racial politics. By June 1862, the 
first Negro combat unit called the “Corps 
d’Afrique’—the African corps—was orga- 


(Negro sailors.) 

Black sailors were mixed with white sea- 
men aboard fighting ships on both sides. 
The Union’s Mississippi Squadron reported 
more than 800 black sailors. Negro sailors 
were aboard the iron-clad “Monitor” when 
it fought the “Merrimac.” One black river 
pilot, Robert Smalls, became a Union hero 
when he delivered his Confederate gunboat 
and its slave crew to the Union Fleet. 

(Civil War camp.) 

On January 1, 1863, President Lincoln is- 
sued the Emancipation Proclamation. The 
United States armed forces were officially 
opened to all Negroes. Freedom, however, did 
not bring equality. The Civil War ended 
slavery but marked the beginning of a seg- 
regated American military. Segregated Negro 
units were called “United States Colored 


(Drawing of Battle of Milliken’s Bend.) 

Former slaves clashed with slave owners. 
At Milliken’s Bend, Louisiana, one thousand 
black soldiers fought two thousand white 
Texans in fierce hand-to-hand combat, but 
were finally over-run. Most black troops were 
non-combatants, They were laborers, cooks 
and teamsters. They were also spies, couriers 
and scouts. By the end of the war, 186,000 
Negroes had joined the Union Army. Even 
the South passed a Negro enlistment bill in 
1864, but it was too late. More than 500,000 
Americans died in the Civil War. More than 
38,000 of them were black. 

(24th Infantry in dress uniform.) 

After the War, four all-Negro regiments 
were organized and sent to frontier forts on 
the Western Plains. Their officers, of course, 
were all white. 

(After man loses his hat.) 

Saturday afternoon at the local movie 
house most Americans learned that the 
“taming of the wild west” was a matter of 
the white man versus the redskin. Few his- 
tory books record the fact that when the 
cavalry rode to the rescue the troopers were 
often black, Black troopers died with Gen- 
eral Custer at the Little Big Horn. . They 
helped run Sitting Bull into Canada... 
Chased desperadoes like Billy the Kid and 
captured the Apache Chief, Geronimo. 

(Black troopers.) 

These were some of the real troopers who 
fought the Indians on the Western 
Frontier—fourteen of them won the Con- 
gressional Medal of Honor. Later black troops 
fought in the jungles of the Philippines and 
then chased Pancho Villa along the rugged 
borders of Mexico. 

(Battleship Maine“.) 

Havana Harbor—February 15, 1898. Thirty 
Negroes were aboard the Battleship “Maine” 
that night—twenty lost their lives, 

(Negro troops in Cuba.) 

When the Spanish-American war broke 
out, black troops were called from the 
frontier, and shipped to Cuba. 

(Drawing of Teddy Roosevelt in battle.) 

Within months, the all-Negro 10th Cavalry 
had sayed Teddy Roosevelt and his Rough 
Riders at Las Guasimas. Black soldiers 
played their most important role to date in 
the Spanish-American War, Black troopers 
fought at El Caney and joined the Rough 
Riders in the charge up San Juan Hill. 

(Cartoon: Teddy Roosevelt.) 

“I want no better men beside me in battle 
than these colored troopers,” said Colonel 
Roosevelt. But seven years later, as Presi- 
dent Roosevelt court-martialled three com- 
panies of the all-Negro 25th Infantry when 
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there was violence in Brownsville, Texas, due 
to discrimination against black troops. 
Tough and independent black soldiers re- 
fused to conform to servile white stereotypes. 

(Houston courtroom.) 

While hostility in Houston, Texas, eleven 
years later, provoked an even bloodier clash. 
Black soldiers of the 24th Regiment shot up 
the town, killing seventeen whites. The Te- 
sult was a mass murder trial, Thirteen Negro 
soldiers were hanged and forty-one sentenced 
to life imprisonment. 

(Negro recruits in World War I.) 

When the United States entered World War 
I, Americans said they would “make the 
world safe for democracy.” The country mo- 
bilized; but Negro enlistments were re- 
stricted. Once again, however, manpower 
needs overruled racial prejudice. 

(Negro officers.) 

The Army’s highest ranking Negro officer, 
Colonel Charles Young, was retired as phys- 
ically unfit for duty”, even though he rode 
horseback from Ohio to Washington, D.C., to 
prove his fitness. The American military re- 
mained segregated and most black troops 
were commanded by whites. 

(Pershing reviewing troops.) 

General John J. Pershing, Commander of 
the Allied Expeditionary Force, earned his 
nickname, “Black Jack”, as a commander of 
Negro troops before World War I. Pershing 
had no objections to black combat troops, 
but many high ranking officers and govern- 
ment officials publicly questioned the black 
man’s ability to fight. During the war more 
than 370,000 Negroes were in uniform— 
40,000 on the front lines. Most black soldiers 
were relegated to service units. They were 
laborers—ditchdiggers and stevedores. 

(Negro troops overseas.) 

The first Negro combat division overseas, 
the 93rd, went into battle in April 1918, 
fighting under French command. Home- 
grown discrimination followed black soldiers 
into the trenches. One document, widely cir- 
culated in France, openly declared that Ne- 
groes were inferior to whites. Despite this 
discrimination, black combat units fought 
well. The 369th Regiment saw 191 straight 
days of front-line action and never lost a 
foot of ground. 

(Negro troops being decorated.) 

Black troops won many combat awards, 
and were the first to win the highest French 
military honor, the Croix de Guerre. For 
most Americans, however, the black combat 
record was obscured by controversy. One 
black regiment, under American command, 
Was accused of “sneaking to the rear.” A 
government investigation found no basis for 
widespread criticism of Negro troops, but 
within four months after the Armistice, all 
black troops were shipped home. Negro troops 
had been well-received by the French, but 
exaggerated reports of black soldiers raping 
French women prompted American officials 
to get black troops out of Europe. In New 
York, Negro veterans were marched up Fifth 
Avenue through cheering crowds ... back 
home... back home to Harlem. 

(Training camp.) 

During the years between the two wars, 
Negro troops were reduced to less than three 
percent of the armed forces. After World War 
II broke out in Europe, America began a new 
mobilization. The 1940 Selective Service Act 
said there would be “no racial discrimination 
in the selection and training of America’s 
armed forces,” but the military maintained 
its tradition of segregation. 

(Joe Louis training camps.) 

Puble figures like Joe Louis became symbols 
for the recruitment of a black American 
Army. Military thinking still relegated most 
Negroes to labor battalions, but some were 
trained for combat duties—even elite units. 

(Negro paratroopers.) 

Elite, but separate. The pattern was clear: 
There were going to be two Armies, two 
Navies and two Air Forces—one white and 
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one black. The military reflected a racially 
divided America. The Armed Forces felt that 
their job was to fight, not to lead social 
reform. 

Black America’s Air Force began training 
on the Alabama campus of Tuskeegee 
Institute. 

(Davis reviewing troops.) 

The 99th Pursuit Squadron was activated 
in 1941 under the first Negro West Point 
graduate since 1889, Lt. Colonel Benjamin O. 
Davis, Jr. 

(Dorie Miller.) 

One of the first American heroes of World 
War I was Dorie Miller, a Navy mess steward 
at Pearl Harbor. He shot down four attacking 
Japanese planes and won the Navy Cross. 
Three years later, Dorie Miller was killed in 
action. He was still a mess steward. Most 
Negroes in the Navy were messmen and 
change came slowly. 

(Negro sailor with semaphore.) 

The black American Navy, in February 
1944, included two anti-submarine vessels 
with all-Negro crews. Their officers, with one 
exception, were white. The absurdity of a 
Navy within a Navy finally led Secretary of 
the Navy, James Forrestal to order the inte- 
gration of all naval vessels. 

(Landing craft at sea.) 

For 167 years the Marine Corps was all- 
white. In 1942, the Corps began enlisting 
black fighting men for the first time. As 
manpower needs went up, resistance to black 
troops went down. Segregation, however, re- 
mained. Military leaders argued that segre- 
gation reduced racial friction. In fact, it in- 
tensified it. During the war there were racial 
incidents at home and overseas—from the 
defense plants of Detroit to base camps in 
Guam. In the Pacific, Negroes worked and 
fought at Guadalcanal, Okinawa and Iwo 
Jima. Death and suffering made no racial dis- 
tinctions. 

(Pilots of the 99th.) 

The 99th Pursuit Squadron represented a 
major departure from the military policy of 
using Negroes mostly as service troops. It 
was a token gesture. After years of pressure, 
black men were finally allowed to prove that 
they could perform the complex jobs of a 
modern military machine. The 99th estab- 
lished one of the best combat records of the 
war. 

Other all-Negro Air Corps units folowed. 
In all, 95 black pilots won the Distinguished 
Flying Cross. 

(Negro troops marching in Europe.) 

Two all-Negro infantry divisions served 
overseas—the 93rd in the Pacific and the 
92nd in Italy. Public officials, military men 
and war correspondents closely watched the 
92nd’s performance. On February 14, 1945, 
elements of the division were accused of 
“melting away” in the face of German re- 
sistance. Lack of faith between black troops 
and their white officers and a confused chain 
of command weakened the 92nd. Morale was 
often low. Ninety percent of the unit scored 
poorly on military intelligence tests. Many 
had not been trained with their basic 
weapon—the M-1 rifle. 

(Negro troops being decorated.) 

542 Bronze Stars and many other combat 
awards were earned by the men of the 92nd, 
but controversy marred their record. One 
Negro officer wrote after the war: “When I 
think of what the 92nd might have been, 
I’m heartsick.” The controversial record of 
the 92nd was widely publicized, although it 
was only one of four thousand black units 
that served during World War I. 

The German counter-offensive—the Battle 
of the Bulge—broke through Allied lines ad- 
vancing toward the Rhine. It also resulted in 
& break-through in the American Army’s 
racial policies. Twenty-five hundred black 
volunteers were integrated into white com- 
panies on the front. Germans forced the first 
large-scale racial integration of the American 
Army. After the battle was won most of the 
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Negro volunteers were returned to their seg- 
regated units. More than a million Negroes 
served in the American armed forces during 
World War Il—half of them overseas. Black 
soldiers landed at Omaha Beach on D-Day. 
Negro anti-aircraft units fought on Nor- 
mandy Beach—in Italy and North Africa. 
Black engineers worked on the Ledo Road 
in Burma, the Stillwell Road in China, and 
linked Alaska and Canada with the Alcan 
Highway. At Anzio black engineers unloaded 
nearly two thousand tons of supplies under 
fire. Black troops served all across Europe and 
throughout the Pacific. Many were decorated 
for bravery in combat. 

(Troops parading.) 

The majority of black troops were engi- 
neers, stevedores and truck drivers, but serv- 
ice had their heroes too. More than 
half of the drivers in the famous Red Ball 
Express were Negroes. With the end of the 
war America began to reassess the racial 
policies of the military. The enormous man- 
power needs of the war effort had already 
threatened racial segregation in the armed 
forces. 

(General Davis talking to troops.) 

Brigadier General Benjamin O. Davis, Sr., 
the military’s highest ranking black officer, 
began his career as a private in the Spanish- 
American war. His was a lonely career. A new 
era in the history of the Negro in the Armed 
Forces was about to begin. The black com- 
munity had grown far more militant in its 
demands for racial equality. Black veterans 
came home and joined a new fight—the fight 
for Civil Rights. 

(President Truman signing document.) 

In October 1947, a national Commission 
on Civil Rights, formed by President Tru- 
man, called for a new government program 
dedicated to the “elimination of racial seg- 
regation from American life.” On July 26, 
1948, President Truman signed an historic 
Executive Order. He declared: “There shall 
be equality of treatment and opportunity 
for all persons in the armed forces without 
regard to race, color, religion or national 
origin.” The job of changing a century-old 
military tradition of racial segregation began. 

(Meeting of generals.) 

At first there was resistance. Military lead- 
ers again argued that the armed forces were 
not meant to be an instrument of social 
reform, but Secretary of Defense James For- 
restal, and Secretary of the Air Force Stuart 
Symington, strongly supported the new pro- 
gram. “We're going to end segregation,” 
Symington told the Generals. “You’ve got to 
stop this double-talk and act.” 

(Trucks on dock.) 

War in Korea hastened the breakdown of 
America’s segregated armed forces. By 1953 
only five percent of Negro enlisted men re- 
mained in all-black units. The percentage 
of Negro officers in the Army had doubled. 
One military report announced: “Efficiency 
has been increased, disciplinary problems 
reduced and morale improved.” 

(Negro troops in Korea.) 

Historic all-Negro units were integrated 
with white troops. A year before it was in- 
tegrated, the 24th Infantry Regiment added 
a final victory to its 81-year history. Black 
soldiers of the 24th captured the city of 
Yech-on, our first major victory of the Ko- 
rean war. For the most part, the history of 
the Korean War was not a history of white 
troops or black troops, In the military “an 
order is an order,” and the American armed 
forces had been ordered to integrate. By the 
end of the war the military found itself in 
the forefront of the Civil Rights Movement. 
On May 17, 1954, the Supreme Court handed 
down its historic school desegregation deci- 
sion, The armed forces had ordered its civil- 
ian schools desegregated four months be- 
fore. 

(Soldiers returning from Korea.) 

American soldiers returning from Korea 
had not only fought a war, they had lived 
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an experiment. The success of racial integra- 
tion in the military was undeniable fact. 
For many Americans, both white and black, 
the impersonal discipline of an integrated 
armed forces was their first experience of 
racial equality. 

(“Kittyhawk” at sea.) 

Today America is at war again. The car- 
rier, “Kittyhawk”, launches air-strikes 
against North Vietnam. In the war in Viet- 
nam black and white fighting men are fully 
integrated. Eleven percent of the American 
population is black. In Vietnam, Negroes are 
about twenty percent of the combat forces— 
even more in elite units. Fourteen percent 
of the Americans killed in Vietnam are 
black. Young black fighting men along the 
DMZ and in the jungles around Saigon 
say: “We're proving ourselves.” But there 
is already 200 years of proof. The irony is 
that many of these young Negroes—and 
many white Americans—think this war in 
Vietnam is the first time black men have 
fought in an American War. The purpose 
of this half-hour has been to set the record 
straight. 


JOHN P. LEACACOS 
HON. CHARLES A. VANIK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 18, 1968 


Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, it has been 
my profound pleasure over the last 25 
years to work with and know the re- 
markable Washington bureau chief of 
the Cleveland Plain Dealer, John Peter 
Leacacos. 

Mr. Jack Leacacos has served with the 
Plain Dealer since 1934, covering at vari- 
ous times the European scene, the Middle 
East, and the Far East. Besides manag- 
ing and directing the Plain Dealer’s ex- 
cellent Washington staff, Mr. Leacacos 
covers the State Department and writes 
a column for the Cleveland paper. 

Despite all these activities, Bureau 
Chief Leacacos has just written and had 
published a new book entitled, “Fires in 
the In-Basket—The A B C’s of the State 
Department.” 

Knowing Mr. Leacacos’ experience and 
familiarity with the State Department, 
I do not hesitate to recommend this book 
to everyone interested in the State De- 
partment, American foreign policy for- 
mation, and the inside workings of Gov- 
ernment in the Nation’s Capital. 

I include at this point in the RECORD 
a review of Mr. Leacacos’ new book: 

PLAIN DEALER’S LEacAcos TELLS OF “STATE” 
(By Ralph J. Donaldson) 

My great and good friend, the scholarly, 
indefatigable, inscrutable and oft-times im- 
perious John Peter Leacacos, has written a 
book which should become the definitive 
text for students and practitioners of Ameri- 
can foreign policy. It is called “Fires in the 
In-Basket—The ABC's of the State Depart- 
ment” (World; $8.95). 

Leacacos has prowled the chancellories of 
Europe, he has cultivated the potentates and 
statesmen of the Middle East and Far East 
and, more recently, as chief of The Plain 
Dealer’s W: n bureau, he has become 
an enfant terrible on the capital scene, pry- 
ing into dusty corridors and devious laby- 
rinths where newspapermen have seldom 
trod, and delving into the complexities and 
mysteries of the State Department’s sprawl- 
ing and globe encircling bureaucracy as few 
other reporters have ever done, 
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He disclaims writing either a snow job or 
a hatchet job; he just hopes he has done an 
authentic job that will “give some indication 
of the way in which the State Department 
is supposed to function; the way in which it 
actually functions; and the way in which it 
should function, according to the more pro- 
gressive and realistic minds in it.” 

Leacacos describes the foreign affairs 
community as “so huge and complex that 
it resembles a Rube Goldberg-Krazy Kat 
contraption, housed in an enormous sky- 
scraper on rollers. How to get this vast 
monstrosity, with all its parts and inhabi- 
tants, to move in the right direction, let 
alone change its course in a hurry, is the 
nation’s most baffling problem in today’s 
perilous world.” 

Even so, in times of crisis, the depart- 
ment has often moved with miraculous speed 
in obtaining vital information, evaluating 
it and transmitting it to the in-basket every 
day, the number of copies of reports and 
directives sent out and the total volume of 
business transacted are astronomical. 

Fires in the In-Basket abounds with 
sketches, anecdotes and personal recollec- 
tions of nearly everyone who has manipu- 
lated levers of power in our foreign policy 
during the last 20 years, as well as disserta- 
tions on our foreign problems from the be- 
ginnings of the republic, 

Leacacos deplores the “depressing mini- 
mum of desultory attention paid to the 
State Department” in high school and col- 
lege text books, to which he attributes some 
of our foreign policy difficulties, citing what 
Pogo says in the comic strip, “We have met 
the enemy and they is us.” 

Naturally, Vietnam gets frequent men- 
tion. Leacacos regards the war controversy 
as the consequence of “a plain neglect of 
public duty in not having recognized in 
time the Vietnam involvement for what it 
always was, a snake pit, with the corollary 
duty of deciding what to do about it.” 

The conclusion is imescapable that the 
State Department is functioning as well as 
it can, in view of its own inner conflicts, its 
disputes and overlapping authority with 
other branches of the government and the 
overriding tendency of a bureaucacy to 
“crawl like a centipede with snowshoes on.” 

But Leacacos thinks it could function bet- 
ter. He believes there should be a fresh 
start—a sweeping reorganization proposed 
by the president and enacted into law by 
Congress, 

This book is a startling and absorbing rev- 
elation of how our foreign policy is made, 
how our foreign affairs are conducted, and 
how the “fires in the in-basket” affect all of 
us in one way or another, 


A VIEW ON THE WAR 
HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 18, 1968 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, the writer 
of the following letter has suggested 
that its text be made available to Mem- 
bers of Congress and since it expresses 
a viewpoint held by many of our fel- 
low citizens I feel that it should be made 
available: 


LoNG BEACH, CALIF., 
June 30, 1968. 
Hon. CRAIG HOSMER, 
Rayburn Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Craic: After serving in the 3rd Ma- 
rine Division for nearly 9 months in Viet- 
nam, Corporal Randall T. Planchon II, son 
of our neighbors, arrived home in a casket. 
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He was killed by a hand grenade near Khe 
Sanh at 8:00 a.m. on June 15th. He had 
been recommended for the Silver Star on 
the basis of valor in action May 16th. I knew 
him as a personal friend and a clean-cut 
American boy who neither smoked nor drank. 
A touching letter from the Captain of M 
Company tells of Randy's bravery and how 
he will be missed by survivors of his squad. 

Randy’s father and mother feel that his 
life was sacrificed on the altar of political 
expediency. There would be no bitterness 
had he been killed on the shores of America, 
or in Cuba defending the Monroe Doctrine 
by driving out the Soviets who now have mis- 
siles and technicians there and, with Castro, 
have made that island, less than 100 miles 
from Florida, a base for subversion of the 
Western Hemisphere. But he and all Ameri- 
cans have been, and are being, betrayed by 
an administration that, against the late 
General MacArthur's stern advice, has in- 
volved this nation in another land war in 
Asia which it has made no practical effort 
to win. Instead, our Government seeks ac- 
commodation with Communism. 

Liberals have controlled the destiny of 
the United States for many of the years be- 
tween 1916-1968. The hallmark of these is 
that they are liberal with other peoples’ 
money, other peoples’ freedom and other 
peoples’ blood. Internationally, they are dedi- 
cated meddlers in the affairs of other na- 
tions. Rhodesia and South Africa are cur- 
rent examples. The Liberal usually is a 
Democrat politically. Look at the record of 
the Liberals who have been Presidents since 
1916: 

(1) Woodrow Wilson got us into World 
War I after being elected to a second term 
on the slogan “He kept us out of war.” The 
excuse was the “Lusitania incident”. We lost 
the peace. 

(2) Franklin D. Roosevelt got America into 
World War II by goading the Japanese to 
attack us at Pearl Harbor. He had been 
elected to an unprecedented third term, prior 
to which he promised “And while I am talk- 
ing to you fathers and mothers, I give you 
one more assurance. I shall say it again and 
again and again. Your boys are not going to 
be sent to any foreign wars.” (Satevepost 
9-19-59) 

(3) Harry Truman got us into the Korean 
War on the basis of “police action”. The 
United States could have won this had it 
accepted General MacArthur’s dictum that 
“There is no substitute for victory!” But it 
didn't, and Korea is still a stalemate. 

(4) John F. Kennedy got us involved di- 
rectly in military action in Vietnam because 
he lost face over Cuba and foolishly elected 
to prove to the Soviets that America just as 
well could wage war against Communism 
some 9,000 miles away from Cuba. 

(5) Lyndon Johnson—by his own words 
more liberal than Roosevelt—escalated the 
war in Vietnam while making no practical 
military attempt to win it for fear of of- 
fending Russia and China who support the 
North Vietnamese. General Westmoreland, 
who just ended his tour of duty in Vietnam, 
stated that military victory is impossible 
“because of our national policy of not ex- 
panding the war”, and has implied that the 
White House and the Pentagon have been 
prolonging the war by denying U.S. and 
allied fighting forces the chance to win. (Bar- 
ron’s, p. 7, 6-17-68). It is probable that we 
shall not win this war and certain that we 
shall lose the peace. 

What have these five liberal Democrat 
Presidents inflicted on our country as a re- 
sult of their folly, demagoguery, and broken 
promises? The answer is loss of hundreds of 
thousands of American lives; a loss of bil- 
lions in money and assets; inflation and 
anarchy at home today; and often contempt 
or hatred abroad. 

In regard to our neighbors, the Planchons, 
is it true that Liberals are liberal with other 
peoples’ money, freedom, and blood? The an- 
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swer is yes! First our Government confiscates 
an increasing part of their income against 
their will to support projects the Planchons 
know are wrong—such as foreign aid even 
to Soviet satellite nations—and often un- 
constitutional. Second, they are no longer 
free to own so harmless a thing as gold to 
protect their savings t inflation fos- 
tered by administration policy. Third, our 
Government has commandeered and squan- 
dered the life blood of their first-born son 
in an ill-advised and undeclared war that 
is being fought for political reasons on a 
basis of compromise, instead of military vic- 
tory 


It is high time that the American people 
realize the truth. 
Sincerely, 
Pau. H. DUDLEY. 


DR. TIMOTHY STILL 


HON. JOSEPH G. MINISH 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 18, 1968 


Mr. MINISH. Mr. Speaker, the sudden 
passing on Sunday, July 14, of Dr. Timo- 
thy Still, president of the Newark, N.J., 
United Community Corp., has evoked a 
vast outpouring of grief on the part of 
the citizens of Newark who loved and 
honored him for his tireless efforts to im- 
prove the lot of the poor and disadvan- 
taged among whom he lived all his 48 
years. Only the Thursday before, July 
11, Tim had been honored at a most im- 
pressive dinner in which heartfelt trib- 
ute had been paid him by the Governor 
of New Jersey, the mayor of Newark and 
other distinguished leaders. The dinner 
guests, ranging from public housing resi- 
dents to corporation executives, reflected 
Tim’s unique ability to bring together 
persons from all walks of life in common 
purpose and to win friends from all seg- 
ments of society. 

Since the House session precluded my 
personally joining the tribute to Tim, 
who was my good friend for 25 years and 
able secretary during my three terms in 
Congress, I sent him the following tele- 
gram: 

Dear Tim: I am keenly disappointed that 
a late House session precludes my joining 
your other friends and admirers in honoring 
you this evening. The genuine respect and 
affection in which you are held by your fel- 
low citizens of every race, creed, color, eco- 
nomic status, and political persuasion is 
most eloquent testimony of the nobility of 
your spirit. Just as your valiant labors over 
the long, hard years to correct injustices and 
alleviate suffering have enriched countless 
lives, so the manner in which you have over- 
come heavy odds to carve out a meaningful 
life is an inspiration to the poor and disad- 
vantaged. Without bitterness nor anger but 
with a stout heart and resolute will you have 
fought to improve life for all our people. 

I am proud to claim you as my friend and 
associate, and I extend to you my heartfelt 
congratulations upon your manifold achieve- 
ments and my best wishes for the years 
ahead. To your fine family and the distin- 
guished assembly gathered in your honor I 
send cordial greetings. 

JOSEPH G. MINISH, 
Member of Congress. 


Little did I think that my joy at the 
recognition being accorded his great ac- 
complishments would so shortly turn into 
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grief at his passing. Like that other 
valiant champion of human rights, Sen- 
ator Robert F. Kennedy, Tim lived his 
good and useful life under the inspira- 
tion that— 


Some men see things as they are and say 
why. I dream things that never were and 
say why not. 


The countless people who have bene- 
fited from Tim’s selfless life will always 
remember him with love and admiration 
and will be spurred on to carry forward 
his commitment to translating the dream 
of America into reality for all our people. 

The following perceptive editorial in 
the Newark News of July 16 pays fitting 
tribute to this truly good man, Timothy 
Still: 

TIMOTHY STILL 

The untimely death of Timothy Still at 48 
represents a grave loss to Newark. 

As president of the city’s principal anti- 
poverty agency, the United Community Cor- 
poration, Mr. Still was a moderate regarded 
with deep affection by countless poor people 
in whose behalf he labored, 

Yet Mr. Still possessed such a rare quality 
of sincerity and understanding that he en- 
joyed simultaneously the respect of the more 
militant members of his community and the 
admiration of his white associates. This 
friendship found expression only a few days 
ago in a testimonial dinner that brought 
from the governor of the state an authentic 
tribute that “he knows the people around 
him and he loves them.” 

Although school ended for him in the 
eighth grade, Mr. Still achieved the distinc- 
tion of an honorary degree of Doctor of 
Humane Letters at Rutgers’ last commence- 
ment. Raised in the Central Ward, he chose 
to remain there among his people, even 
though, through self-advancement, he could 
have moved on to a more comfortable en- 
vironment. 

His dedication was to the underprivileged, 
particularly the youth, of Newark. He felt 
he could work most effectively in their midst. 
In so doing he saw the UCC through a series 
of crises and labored unceasingly to prevent 
a repetition of last July’s riots, 

This legacy of good will is but one of many 
monuments to Timothy Still, whose demon- 
strated devotion to his black neighbors ex- 
tended to causes which promised to benefit 
the city he cherished. 


LAW ENFORCEMENT: THE POOR 
WANT IT, TOO 


— —-— 


HON. BENJAMIN S. ROSENTHAL 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 18, 1968 


Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, last 
fall the National Advisory Commission 
on Civil Disorders reported its sweeping 
basic conclusion; 

Our Nation is moving toward two societies, 
one black, one white—separate and unequal. 


Both Negroes and poor people have 
recognized the existence of two separate 
systems of justice and unequal enforce- 
ment of the law: black man’s justice and 
white man’s justice; poor man’s justice 
and rich man’s justice. 

It has been said that sporadic enforce- 
ment of the law is only another form of 
tyranny. The Riot Commission docu- 
mented this with respect to the black 
man. 
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Jack Nelson of the Los Angeles Times 
describes clearly the “poor man’s jus- 
tice” in the excellent article, which 
follows: 

Law ENFORCEMENT: THE Poor WANT Ir, Too 
(By Jack Nelson) 


(Nore.—Nelson, The Times’ correspondent 
in Atlanta, was assigned to Washington dur- 
ing the poor people’s campaign.) 

ATLANTA.—When the federal government 
sets out to enforce the law it can do it with 
great dispatch, as in the case of Resurrec- 
tion City and the poor people’s campaign. 

Government officials saw their duty and 
did it with a massive show of force and 
determination, supported by the White 
House. And that’s what the Rev. Ralph 
David Abernathy expected. He knew the 
consequences when he refused to abandon 
the plywood shantytown and led almost 300 
of his followers to a demonstration—an un- 
lawful assembly—on the Capitol grounds. 

The government’s action was justified 
under the law, of course. The violations were 
clear, the public demand for enforcement, 
clamorous. It was the law and, as Anatole 
France observed, “The law, in its majestic 
equality, forbids the rich as well as the 
poor to sleep under bridges, to beg in the 
streets and to steal bread.” 

What the issue boils down to, then, is law 
enforcement. But much of the public seems 
unaware of the fact that in the spirit of 
nonviolent protest, Mr. Abernathy and his 
followers accepted—even courted—arrest 
and jailing in order to dramatize the fact 
that a major reason poor people remain poor 
is that many federal statutes are not so 
assiduously enforced. 

The poor people are demanding new gov- 
ernment programs, too, but an obvious 
complaint is that existing laws and govern- 
ment programs—ostensibly aimed at wiping 
out racism and poverty—are not effectively 
enforced or administered. And many viola- 
tions in these areas are just as clear as the 
acts of civil disobedience in Washington. 
Unfortunately, there has been no public 
clamor for this kind of law enforcement. 

Law violations that exploit the poor and 
the oppressed are legion. Negroes, even 
qualified ones, still face widespread job dis- 
crimination, especially in the South, where 
more than half the nation’s 22 million 
blacks live and where they are generally 
denied equal job opportunities by their own 
state and local governments. 

Big companies with defense contracts 
break equal-employment laws with seeming 
impunity. The school desegregation law is 
violated to the extent that the great major- 
ity of the nation’s blacks still attend in- 
ferior, predominanly black schools—and 
this 14 years after the Supreme Court deci- 
sion prohibiting public school segregation. 

The instruments of justice—law enforce- 
ment agencies, court officials and juries— 
remain largely all white in many areas and 
voting rights are still suppressed in some 
areas despite the 1965 Voting Rights Act. 
The list is almost endless—Negroes are denied 
equal participation in many federal pro- 
grams, including the Small Business Admin- 
istration, government-loan housing, farm 
housing and other agricultural programs and 
welfare programs. 

And federal officials are not unaware of 
these violations. A federal agency—the U.S. 
Commission on Civil Rights—keeps them 
constantly apprised. But the commission is 
not an enforcement agency; it can only 
recommend. This it has done, year after year, 
but most of its documented studies and 
recommendations—including proposals that 
specific cases be prosecuted—have failed to 
stir the government, 

Even as the showdown neared at Resur- 
rection City, the commission issued a little- 
noted report which paralleled many of the 
complaints of the poor people’s campaign. 
The report, based on a study of 16 poverty- 
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stricken black belt counties in Alabama, 
stated that the government “is not interven- 
ing effectively at any point to provide people 
who have been the victims of slavery and 
discrimination with an opportunity to lead 
decent and productive lives.” 

The report noted that companies with 
large government contracts engage in 
“blatant discrimination” and cited the case 
of the American Can Co., whose company 
town, Bellamy, is “totally segregated.” All- 
white homes—but only four black homes— 
have indoor plumbing. American Can owns 
the town’s all-black school—the white 
children and a few blacks are bussed to a 
predominantly white school in another 
town. The company’s policies violate federal 
law as well as its government contract, but 
no action has been taken against the firm. 

Some of the most vociferous opposition to 
federal programs to help the poor has come 
from richer segments of society which enjoy 
the benefits of other federal programs. There 
are instances of wealthy landowners drawing 
huge government subsidies for acreage allot- 
ments who underpay their poverty-stricken 
tenant workers in violation of the federal 
minimum-wage law. 

Bankers in some areas refuse to handle 
government food stamps, as noted recently 
not by a federal official, but by Georgia’s 
progressive welfare director, William H. Bur- 
son, 
“These bankers, protected in their wealth 
by the guarantees of our federal government, 
take advantage of their positions of power to 
try to promote their own prejudices,” Burson 
said. He accused the bankers of giving “full 
service to the rich, but not to the poor.” 

Real estate firms, whose transactions most- 
ly involve government-loan housing, violate 
open-housing laws with no fear of punish- 
ment. There’s been little if any enforce- 
ment of President Kennedy’s executive order 
banning discrimination in the sale of gov- 
ernment-loan housing so why should there 
be any great hope that the recent Supreme 
Court decision upholding an old fair-housing 
law will mean a breakthrough in equal hous- 
ing? Of course, Congress this year already 
had passed, under great pressure, another 
fair-housing law, but what does it all mean 
without effective enforcement? 

The Justice Department complains—and 
justifiably so—that it lacks the manpower to 
adequately enforce all civil rights statutes. 
Why, then, is there not a demand for more 
manpower—and perhaps a reallocation of ex- 
isting el? There are more attorneys 
in the department’s land and resources divi- 
sion (93) than in the civil rights division 
(92). The antitrust division has 282 attor- 
neys. 

Would not a concern for human rights 
dictate a reappraisal of priorities? Would not 
a nation serious about guaranteeing equal 
rights for all its citizens provide the men and 
the mandate for enforcement? 

It now has been more than four months 
since three Negroes were killed and more 
than 30 injured in a confrontation between 
100 unarmed college students at Orangeburg 
and an equal number of armed South Caro- 
lina state police—and the Justice Depart- 
ment reports it is still investigating to deter- 
mine whether the civil rights of the stu- 
dents—most of whom were shot from the 
rear—were violated. The Justice Department 
says lack of manpower is one reason the in- 
vestigation has dragged. 

But government finds the manpower when 
there is a public demand for it—or enough 
pressure from lobbies. It ordered the tenants 
of Resurrection City to vacate the premises 
within an hour and those who refused were 
immediately arrested and jailed. Thousands 
of police officers and troops were ordered 
on duty. 

If existing laws to protect the economic 
and civil rights of all citizens were as zeal- 
ously enforced, there would have been no 
need for raising many of the issues of the 
poor people’s campaign. 
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RESOLUTION CONDEMNING THE 
PUBLIC PORTRAYAL OF BRUTAL- 
ITY, VIOLENCE, SADISM, AND 
SEXUAL IMMORALITY 


HON. JOEL T. BROYHILL 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 18, 1968 


Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, I have just been advised that 
the executive committee of the Senior 
Citizens Day Center of Arlington, Va., at 
a special meeting on July 8, 1968, unani- 
mously adopted a resolution condemn- 
ing the public portrayal of brutality, 
violence, sadism, and sexual immorality 
in films and television programs. 

As I am in complete accord with the 
views of these good people, I welcome 
this opportunity to include their resolu- 
tion in full at this point in the RECORD. 

The resolution reads as follows: 


RESOLUTION CONDEMNING THE PUBLIC POR- 
TRAYAL OF BRUTALITY, VIOLENCE, SADISM, 
AND SEXUAL IMMORALITY 


Whereas: In our opinion, the exhibition of 
films and Television programs depicting bru- 
tality, violence, sadism, and sexual immoral- 
ity has contributed to the general lowering 
of moral standards and has stimulated 
crimes; 

And whereas: The Senior Citizens of this 
nation, 26,000,844 strong, properly aroused 
to the influence of this type of entertain- 
ment can be a compelling force toward the 
correction of this evil; 

Be it therefore resolved: That this, the 
Senior Citizens Day Center of Arlington, Vir- 
ginia, with a membership of over 1,000 per- 
sons, as one of the hundreds of Senior Citi- 
zens Groups throughout the Nation, do by 
this resolution go on record as opposed to the 
portrayal of bloodshed, violence, sadism and 
sexual immorality by the Motion Picture 
Industry and the Television Channels; 

And be it further resolved: That copies of 
this resolution be sent to the several Motion 
Picture Studios and Television Networks ap- 
prising them of our unqualified opposition 
to this type of entertainment, with the re- 
quest that they forthwith cease and desist 
from the showing of such programs; and that 
copies of this resolution be made available 
to the press with the request that it be given 
nation wide publicity to the end that other 
Senior Citizens Organizations and concerned 
groups be urged likewise to protest this type 
of entertainment; and that copies be sent 
to Members of both Houses of Congress and 
to Members of the Virginia State Legislature 
that they may be awakened to the necessity 
for effective control of the type of programs 
seen in our homes and foisted on the public. 

Passed by the Executive Committee of the 
Senior Citizens Day Center of Arlington, Vir- 
ginia, at a special meeting of the said Com- 
mittee on July 8, 1968. 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, 
SENIOR CITIZENS Day CENTER. 
By: Frank Emsrey, Chairman. 


Attest: 
ETHEL S. QUINN, 
Secretary. 


HOUSE JOINT RESOLUTION 1 
HON. NICK GALIFIANAKIS 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 18, 1968 


Mr. GALIFIANAKIS. Mr. Speaker, one 
of the vital issues confronting the Ameri- 
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can people today is the problem of crime. 
It is difficult to conceive of its happen- 
ing in this Nation—a nation founded on 
the most noble principles and aspirations 
of man—but crime in America is increas- 
ing faster than the population, almost 
eight times faster. 

Evidence can be seen in the lawless- 
ness and disorder pervading our cities; 
in the quiet movement of organized 
crime into business and government—so 
extensive, in fact, that organized crime 
grosses over $8 billion a year. It can be 
seen in a lack of respect for law enforce- 
ment which permits constant danger to 
an officer in his duty of protecting the 
citizenry. Most disturbing of all, it can 
be seen in the rise of juvenile delinquency 
to the point that almost three-fourths of 
those arrested today are under 25 years 
of age. 

The position of the Congress is unique 
because no other body is in a better posi- 
tion to coordinate the hundreds of efforts 
currently being made—nationally and 
locally—to combat crime. My distin- 
guished colleague from Florida [Mr. 
PEPPER] recognized that fact by intro- 
ducing House Joint Resolution 1, a bill 
to create a Joint Committee To Investi- 
gate Crime. I was honored to join him 
in cosponsoring his measure. 

I believe that we, as Members of the 
Congress, have an obligation to this Na- 
tion to attack the problem of crime in 
depth—to search out its basic causes, to 
bring these causes to the public view, and 
to work to eradicate them. 

We have an obligation to each commu- 
nity to improve enforcement of the law. 
Since the founding of our Nation, re- 
sponsibility for enforcing the law has 
rested with the local community, and we 
must not interfere with that prerogative. 
However, we must see that local officials 
are prepared and equipped to enforce the 
law. 

And we have an obligation to each citi- 
zen to bring about an increased respect 
for the law. In our complex society, only 
through such individual respect for the 
law can we maintain individual freedom. 

Our people are crying for an end to the 
lawlessness and violence that is sweeping 
our Nation. By enactment of House Joint 
Resolution 1, the Congress has taken an 
erent step toward answering that 
plea. 


ADDRESS OF CONGRESSMAN AL 
ULLMAN AT THE WHITMAN COL- 
LEGE COMMENCEMENT, JUNE 2, 
1968 


HON. EDITH GREEN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 18, 1968 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
I am sure that the Members of Congress 
join with me in recognizing the honor 
bestowed on our colleague, Representa- 
tive At ULLMAN, from Oregon’s Second 
District, when he received an honorary 
doctor of laws degree this spring from 
his alma mater Whitman College in 
Walla Walla, Wash. In his address to the 
1968 graduating class he noted the great 
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changes which have occurred in public 
affairs since he was a student there 30 
years ago and the pressure which we are 
now feeling to affect even further 
changes, Our struggle, he states, to find 
solutions to the problems of hunger, il- 
literacy, poor housing must not foolishly 
ignore historical patterns and expect im- 
mediate results from radical means. In- 
stead, we must work with patience and 
remember that these are problems which, 
in addition to many other factors, re- 
quire time to solve. 

There is a great amount of wisdom in 
Mr. Uttman’s plea for individual in- 
volvement in political decisions; he 
warns that those problems which were 
just mentioned can never be solved by 
the Federal Government alone, but re- 
quire the concern and action of every 
American. 

Essentially, he has astutely pointed 
out the directions in which we should 
put our most concentrated efforts. Dur- 
ing a period, such as this one, when 
there is so much attention to day-by-day 
crises, we should be extremely thankful 
for his ability to see our country in 
broader, more long range terms, 

Under unanimous consent I submit 
his very eloquent address for inclusion 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, as follows: 


ADDRESS OF CONGRESSMAN AL ULLMAN AT THE 
WHITMAN COLLEGE COMMENCEMENT, JUNE 
2, 1968 


It is a great pleasure, and a source of deep 
personal pride, to be welcomed back to Whit- 
man by my old friend and teacher—a dis- 
tinguished scholar and a great human 
being—Dr. Chester C. Maxey. 

It has been many years since I sat where 
this graduating class sits today. But, in many 
ways, it doesn't seem so long. 

Maybe it is because they have been such 
fast-moving, tumultuous years. 

They extended from the century's worst 
depression, through the world’s most terrible 
war, and through history’s most precarious 
peace. 

Those years saw the advent of dramatic 
new technologies that have forever changed 
mankind and redirected our search for 
values. 

However, my assignment here today is not 
to look back, but rather to look ahead... 
not to boast of the accomplishments of my 
generation, for they have not all been that 
praiseworthy ... not to express satisfaction 
with the status-quo, for that would invite 
disaster. 

The years ahead—your years—will be even 
more tumultuous, more demanding, and 
more significant in the development of our 
society than any that have gone before. 

When most of you here in this Class of 
1968 have reached the age of your Com- 
mencement speaker the bells will have tolled 
for the 20th Century. 

By the time one of you is likely to stand 
here at some future Commencement, Amer- 
ica and the world will be much changed. 

What kind of a world will the 21st Cen- 
tury bring? . . whose world will it be? 

Will we still be divided into nations that 
are free and those that are not? . . or will 
there even be a “Free World” as we know it 
today? 

What role will be played by that minority 
of peoples comprising our western civilization 
. . » Or by those concepts we cherish as the 
“democratic process”? 

A few years ago the roll and the rights of 
all these were taken for granted. But now we 
wonder how real they are, or how permanent. 

Every new generation has its rebellion, It 
must be admitted, though, that the current 
one goes deeper than most, 
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When I was your age, I questioned the es- 
tablishment. I wasn't sure what or who it 
was, but I knew it needed change and im- 
provement. 

But those who question the assumptions 
upon which the system is based... and 
who challenge its very existence are greatly 
more noticeable today. 

Ours is an unprecedented age of turmoil 
and change—in technology, in social and 
religious ethics, in the psychology of the 
individual. 

Most noticeable in this process is the revolt 
against historical patterns. There is a trend 
among some young people to see a cure-all 
for the world’s ills in a philosophy of anarchy. 

But to walk out on the world and retreat 
from reality is futile. To disregard the proc- 
esses of history is to invite certain failure in 
whatever we seek to do, in whatever changes 
we seek to make, 

We Americans have been conditioned by a 
curious national folklore to expect easy an- 
swers and instant solutions, 

But it’s time we give up that myth and 
accept the fact that there is no “Instant 
Utopia.” 

A march on W. to demand an 
immediate end to poverty can only end in 
frustration when, in fact, the job cannot be 
done from Washington. 

There is no legislation that can detour the 
age-long struggle for self-betterment, no gov- 
ernment edict that can bypass the very 
process of life in which inequalities are all 
too often present, 

We can, and we must, provide an oppor- 
tunity for everyone to rise above hunger, ill 
health, poor housing and illiteracy. And there 
must be incentive for those who have the will 
and the talent to realize the better fruits the 
society has to offer. 

But we must not let our obsession for in- 
stant solutions mislead us into that 
all our problems can be solved by radical 


Effective solutions to most of our pressing 
problems will only be found within the con- 
text of past experience—and in the process 
of time, 

So where do we start on the road to the 21st 
Century? 

There are three great challenges facing 
you—challenges that must be met in the dec- 
ades ahead. In these three challenges are 
embodied some of the most difficult and im- 
portant tasks our civilization has ever faced. 

First—the economic challenge of learning 
to live with affluence. There must emerge a 
new and responsible partnership among the 
various components of our economic system— 
a partnership of capital, labor and govern- 
ment with a clear sense of public respon- 
sibility and a willingness to accept the dis- 
cipline of the national interest. 

Now what does that mean? 

When I sat where you are sitting the world 
waiting outside Whitman College was wracked 
with unemployment and the other con- 
sequences of economic depression, 

My rebellion—and that of many of my con- 
temporaries—was directed toward the causes 
of such economic catastrophe. 

We refused to accept the verdict that what 
was happening was the product of inexorable 
and irreversible forces. 

Much was done in the 30’s and the rem- 
edies were, of necessity, Washington oriented. 
This trend continued through World War II. 
After the war we were caught in the cross 
currents of technological innovation, but we 
were haunted by a stagnant economy. People 
were saying we had to learn to live with 
mass unemployment. 

It took a dramatic change in attitude by 
American business and major revisions in 
public policy by the Congress to break the 
shackles of the boom-and-bust cycle. 

The answer was to build in incentives for 
steady growth. 

Primarily through innovations in federal 
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tax policy, we broke through to the era of 
the growth economy. 

Unemployment has dropped to levels that 
would have been unbelievable in the 50˙8. 

Automation is no longer a spectre, but a 
promise of a better life in the future. 

But we still have a major unsolved prob- 
lem. We don’t yet know how to live with the 
growth economy. 

Without some form of discipline, it is too 
easy to become intoxicated with the nectar 
of personal material success, soaring business 
profits, and public affluence. 

We must develop within the framework of 
our free economy a new working relationship 
among industry, labor, capital, and govern- 
ment so that all components of our eco- 
nomic system act as a unit for the national 


There must come into being a new sense of 
social responsibility in the private sector that 
supersedes special advantages. 

The most important requirement for the 
future is a mechanism for self-discipline in 
wage, price, and profit structures. 

We can no longer afford the luxury of un- 
restrained one-upsmanship. 

This discipline can be accomplished with- 
out destroying private incentive or oppor- 
tunities for exceptional gain. 

And it must be done if we are to gain 
control over the forces of inflation and other 
economic ills that impede public and private 
progress in America. 

Intelligent wage, price and taxation 
guidelines are rapidly becoming a national 
necessity for survival. 

Combined with this we need a new sense 
of national purpose. We must begin now, 
as a people and a nation, to project our 
thinking far beyond our present limits— 
both at home and in our foreign relations. 

We must redefine our national objectives, 
inventory our resources, decide what we can 
do within our means, and unite to act on 
those problems that limit the scope of the 
American dream. 

The second great challenge is political! 
the challenge of a new kind of federal- 
ism—with emphasis on local initiative and 
responsibility. The key word in this new 
local-state-federal partnership is “involve- 
ment.” 

We must get involved as individuals in 
the search for solutions to common prob- 
lems, for without that kind of participation 
there can be no real solutions. 

Today we are concerned about how to end 
an indecisive and bloody foreign war. 

We are concerned about a rising crime 
rate about the credibility gap between 
generations and between the citizen and his 
government . . about racial problems 
poverty. . . rebuilding our cities . . and 
protecting our environment against physical 
and aesthetic pollution. 

But there will be no lasting answers until 
Americans get involved—not just up to 
their ankles—but totally involved... 

Not by automatically looking to Wash- 
ington, but by looking first in thelr own 
back yard. 

Certainly, the federal government has a 
role to play. But that role, under our con- 
cept of society, must be second to that of 
the communities themselves. 

What about our cities? 

Until the people of private enterprise, the 
people of organized labor, the people in the 
educational system, the people of local gov- 
ernments, of the churches, the arts, the civic 
clubs, and all other segments of leadership 
within the community—until they get to- 
gether and decide there is a problem, define 
it, and come up with some solutions in 
which all participate, there can be no real 
and lasting answers. 

As a member of the National Advisory 
Commission on Intergovernmental Rela- 
tions, I want to say that there is a great 
deal of time and effort being spent today on 
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the mechanics of this redirection in Ameri- 
can government. 

It has become known as the “New Federal- 
ism.” 

The challenge for the decades ahead is 
to make it work by implementing modern 
state constitutions and modern local gov- 
ernment charters to assure a high degree of 
involvement and responsibility at the level 
where problems can be tackled most quickly 
and effectively. 

Now, the third major challenge—our world 
responsibility. We must find a formula for 
utilizing our technology and our manage- 
ment capacity to extend economic oppor- 
tunity to the emerging nations and peoples 
of the world. 

During my days at Whitman, America was 
enveloped in a cloak of isolation. 

We were preoccupied with our internal 
problems while sparks of international con- 
flict turned into an inferno of world war. 

We can never again afford to ignore the 
problems of our neighbors in an ever-shrink- 
ing world, 

But we do need to take a new and hard 
look at our international obligations and 
commitments, 

If the 21st Century is to belong to those 
who believe in free institutions and demo- 
cratic processes we must soon reassess our 
role. 

We must learn to export the content of 
free institutions as well as the ideas. 

They must be offered as an alternative for 
economic security as well as for political at- 
titudes. 

We must find ways to utilize America’s 
management capacities to move the develop- 
ing nations forward on a sound economic 
footing, without colonial overtones or eco- 
nomic subjugation, 

We need only to look to our neighbors in 
Latin America to see that poverty will be 
self perpetuating without dramatic break- 
throughs in jobs and economic growth. 

Education without economic opportunity 
is like a car without an engine. 

Grand engineering achievements offer a 
false hope if highways lead nowhere and the 
population can’t afford to buy electric power. 

We should redirect our foreign policy to 
assist those nations in developing their own 
economic engine. 

And we must learn to live our role as the 
leader of the free world without becoming 
the slave to a web of unrealistic and self- 
defeating military commitments. 

We must learn to de-escalate our involve- 
ments when it is appropriate to do so, and 
when it is in our interest to do so. 

We should strive to be the best example to 
the world of the free way of life, and if we 
properly meet that challenge we will have a 
world of political partners and peaceful eco- 
nomic competitors in the 21st Century. 

These are big objectives, but not too big 
for America. 

We are a young nation with our greatest 
hopes and aspirations ahead. 

Here in the shadow of Walilatpu we know 
something of the American dream and the 
American heritage. 

Here in the beautiful Pacific Northwest we 
know something of the tremendous and vi- 
brant potential of this great land. How 
thankful we should be here in Washington, 
Oregon and Idaho for our heritage of great 
mountains and rivers and forests and for a 
resolute and independent people cradled by 
institutions such as Whitman. 

The 21st Century won’t be ours by resting 
on the status quo. 

It won't be ours without the same kind of 
struggle and self-sacrifice that built this 
ruggest western land. 

It won't be ours without wisdom and per- 
severance, 

It won’t be ours by looking to patent, 
mail-order solutions. 
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It won't be ours without the deep involve- 
ment of the people—your involvement. 

But I think I know something of this au- 
dience here today—something of your ideal- 
ism and your sense of purpose. 

I think I can assure you that Americans of 
all generations still share in that idealism 
and that purpose. 

Together, our generations can surmount 
the pitfalls of shortsightedness and self- 
interest. 

Together, we can make sure that the 21st 
Century belongs to you and to men of good 
will everywhere. 


HENRIETTA, N.Y.: MODEL FOR 
PROGRESSIVE GROWTH 


HON. FRANK HORTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 18, 1968 


Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, the 90th 
Congress has spent a great deal of time 
and effort seeking answers to the prob- 
lems facing the people of our country. 
I would like to share with my colleagues 
the story of a community in my district 
which could serve as a model for progress 
in these United States. 

The town of Henrietta is 150 years old 
this year. Its people have set next week 
aside for a sesquicentennial celebration. 

What started as a single farm on New 
York’s western frontier has grown into 
one of the most progressive communities 
in the country. 

Henrietta is a prime example of pro- 
gressive community building that 
abounds in the Greater Rochester area 
of New York State. 


HENRIETTA—NO “BEDROOM” 


The onetime sleepy farm country 
came to life in the middle of this 20th 
century. It is now approaching the 30,000 
mark in population. Local officials, such 
as New York States Assemblyman Don 
W. Cook, Monroe County Legislator Lou 
Morin, and Town Supervisor Vincent 
Haggett, are proud of the fact that 90 
percent of the population can be consid- 
ered newscomers and that half the popu- 
lation is under 21 years old. 

Not satisfied to be a “bedroom com- 
munity” to the city of Rochester, Henri- 
etta chose to determine its own future. 
And the results are plentiful. 

Henrietta was one of the first com- 
munities in the country to plan for a 
balanced growth. Industrial and com- 
mercial development was sought to com- 
plement residential growth. 

HENRIETTA—AN INDUSTRIAL WHO'S WHO 


Every Member of this House knows the 
problems facing local communities with 
a growing residential population. Indus- 
trial and commercial growth is neces- 
sary to assure a proper balance for the 
local tax base. Without such a balance, 
the cost of water, sanitary facilities, and 
schools becomes prohibitive for localities. 

The pattern of growth in Henrietta 
over the past 15 years demonstrates for 
other communities across the Nation the 
value of a balanced economy. 

The “miracle mile” stretch of Jefferson 
Road along the northern edge of the 
town reads like a directory of an indus- 
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trial who’s who—General Electric, Itek, 
McKesson & Robbins, Ritter-Pfaudler, 
Rochester Gas & Electric, Rochester Tel- 
ephone, Schlegel Manufacturing, Stras- 
enburgh, and Xerox, just to name a few. 
The complex includes the giant Gene- 
see Valley Regional Market which serves 
a major portion of western New York. 
Eastman Kodak Co. is now construct- 
ing its ultramodern marketing educa- 
tion center in Henrietta’s Riverwood 
section. Another example that industry is 
attracted by progressive communities. 
LOCAL-FEDERAL COOPERATION 


As a Member of the House I have been 
proud to work with the citizens and offl- 
cials of the town of Henrietta. They are 
. splendid example of creative federal - 

m. 

Henrietta has never stood with hand 
outstretched for Federal largesse. They 
have taken advantage of Federal pro- 
grams but used them with the spirit 
which was intended—as seed money to 
stimulate local self-help efforts. 

Henrietta is presently utilizing Fed- 
eral assistance through the open-space 
land program to help develop a 77-acre 
park near the Henrietta Town Hall—a 
further example of planning for balanc- 
ed growth which serves all the needs of 
town residents. 

Combined antipollution and flood con- 
trol projects in the tributaries of the 
Genesee River-Lake Ontario Basin and 
the New York State Barge Canal, fur- 
ther illustrate creative use of Federal 
programs. 

PLENTY OF NEWS 

Perhaps one of the best indications of 
a growing, active community is its news- 
papers. At a time when there are fewer 
and fewer competing newspapers, par- 
ticularly at the town level, it is encourag- 
ing to note that Henrietta is served by 
two thriving weekly papers—the Henri- 
etta Weekly Journal and the Henrietta 
Post. 

These two local newspapers comple- 
ment the Rochester daily newspapers, 
the Times Union and the Democrat & 
Chronicle in serving their growing com- 
munity. Marian T. Deuel, editor and pub- 
lisher of the Weekly Journal, and An- 
drew D. Wolfe, publisher of the Post, are 
to be commended for their efforts. 

NOW A COLLEGE TOWN 


Rochester Institute of Technology— 
RIT—moved to its 1,300-acre site in 
West Henrietta this year. A full collegi- 
ate constitution, it offers specialized 
courses and degree programs in profes- 
sional and technical areas. 

The institute is composed of the col- 
leges of applied science, business, fine 
and applied arts, graphic arts and 
photography, science, general studies, 
the evening college, and the National 
Technical Institute for the Deaf, De- 
grees are given in applied science, bach- 
elor of science, bachelor of fine arts, 
master of science, and master of fine arts. 

RIT is a private, gift-supported in- 
stitution, nondenominational and coed- 
ucational. There are more than 3,600 
full-time students and 9,700 evening 
students, from New York State as well as 
42 other States, and 21 countries besides 
the United States. 

Combined with the 314-acre Monroe 
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Community College campus now under 
construction in West Brighton, and the 
University of Rochester just across the 
city line, the RIT facility will make 
the Henrietta area a major educational 
center. 

The Rush-Henrietta Central School 
District has more than 9,000 students, 
representing an almost threefold increase 
in a decade. The district is rated as one 
of the finest in New York State. 

GOOD GOVERNMENT SPURS GROWTH 


The far-sighted thinking of Assembly- 
man Cook, former Henrietta town su- 
pervisor, and Legislator Morin, former 
town councilman, helped set the stage 
for town growth. Their ideas have been 
carried on and expanded by Supervisor 
Haggett and members of his town coun- 
cil, John Wright, Warren Reeve, John 
Gorecke, and William W. Robinson. 

An important facet of modern town 
government is the dispensing of justice. 
This is in the capable hands of Justice 
John Johnson and Lawrence Sullivan. 
Their clerk is Mrs. Betty Whisker. 

Other town officials include town clerk 
Vernon Garrett, his secretary, Mrs. Ro- 
berta Schwasman, town attorney Robert 
Wendt, and Joseph Marticelli, assistant 
town attorney; John W. Glascow, high- 
way superintendent; Clifton Eagan, 
chairman, board of assessors; Frank J. 
Vicaretti, commissioner of public works; 
Richard Calkins, deputy commissioner of 
public works; Henry Hansen, planning 
and zoning board chairman, and Bill 
Fore, planning and engineering section. 

A SHOPPING HAVEN 


Southtown Plaza is a huge shopping 
complex that would be the envy of any 
suburban area. Scores of stores stretch 
along two sides of Jefferson Road. 

Southtown also has added to the rapid 
development of commercial enterprises 
along West Henrietta Road, which is the 
starting point for U.S. Route 15, a major 
north-south artery which runs deep into 
the Nation’s South. 

Suburban Plaza is the focal point of 
commercial development along East 
Henrietta Road. 

THE SESQUICENTENNIAL 


The sesquicentennial efforts are the 
work of many persons. Unfortunately, 
Mr. Speaker, time does not allow me to 
pay tribute to all of them by name. But 
several who have been the backbone of 
this celebration, deserve special men- 
tion. Jack Buyck, an attorney, is chair- 
man of the sesquicentennial events. Su- 
pervisor Haggett is serving as honorary 
chairman. 

Other officers of the Town of Henrietta 
Sesquicentennial, Inc., the sponsoring or- 
ganization, include George C. Hooper, 
director; Philip Rupert, treasurer; Mrs. 
Franklin Harder, recording secretary; 
Mrs. Maurice Willick, corresponding sec- 
retary, and Mrs. Arthur Kalsbeck, his- 
torian. 

Members of the executive committee 
are Mrs. John Carney, Thomas C. Hall, 
Casper Meisenzahl, Tage Klinga, and 
Bernard Wilson. 

At this point, I would like to share 
with my colleagues some excerpts from 
the fine sesquicentennial brochure, 
which trace the long history of this 
community: 
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THE BEGINNING 


In 1817 a town meeting was held in the 
schoolhouse in the east hamlet of the town- 
ship of West-town; before assembling, the 
name of Henrietta was officially adopted 
The first meeting of Henrietta as a town by 
this name was held April 20th, 1818. 

Town officers were elected, including 24 
pathmasters (overseers of highways) whose 
duties also included fence viewing. They 
fixed a penalty of 50c for every hog found 
running at large without a “yoke.” A fine 
of $5.00 (which was a pretty heavy fine in 
those days) would be exacted for a buck 
sheep running at large during the harvest 
season. These fines were to go for the sup- 
port of the poor. They voted to raise a sum 
of money equal to that “received from the 
public” for the support of the schools. 

They adjourned their meeting after these 
few simple requirements were attended to 
until the following April when the desig- 
nated meeting was to be held in the school- 
house on Methodist Hill, West Henrietta. 

TOWN GOVERNMENT 

Town government in Henrietta was carried 
on in a room of the two hotels, on the east 
and west sides of town, alternately, for years 
during the last century. Later they met in 
the Town clerk's home. From 1942 until 1946, 
the town office was located in a house at 1249 
Lehigh Station Road. The offices were lo- 
cated in old District #9 school on the East 
River Road near Bailey Road from 1946-1952. 

The Town of Henrietta then purchased the 
two story elementary school building at 649 
Erie Station Road, West Henrietta, where 
town offices were located from 1952-1964. 
With the completion of the commodious 
modern Town Hall at 475 Calkins Road, Hen- 
rietta Town officials and employees made a 
final move. Dedication of the new Town Hall 
was held June 14, 1964. Assemblyman Don 
Cook was Town Supervisor at this time; Vin- 
cent Haggett, Town Clerk; Councilmen were: 
Warren Reeve, Lou Morin, Tom Hall and 
John Gorecke. Attorneys were Robert Wendt 
and Joseph Marticelli, 

As of January 1, 1962, Henrietta legally be- 
came a first class town, with four elected 
Councilmen composing the Town Board with 
the Supervisor. Previously the Justices of the 
Peace sat on the Town Board. 

A RELIGIOUS COMMUNITY 

The first religious group to organize in 
Henrietta was a Baptist Society on the east 
side of the township, in June 1812. They met 
in one another’s homes and in school houses. 
This was the First Baptist Church (East 
Baptist). 

In 1813 a second Baptist Society was 
formed on the River Road and by 1815 was 
known as the West Baptist Church of Pitts- 
ford. When the Town of Henrietta was or- 
ganized they renamed their church the Sec- 
ond Baptist Church of Henrietta. They built 
a blockhouse for worship in 1818. 

In 1827 representatives of the two Baptist 
churches met to consider a union. In July 
1827 they organized as one church, and be- 
came known as the United Henrietta Baptist 
Church, A brick edifice was built on the site 
of the Trading Post, E. Henrietta Rd. Differ- 
ences arose in 1829, but they continued as 
one body for several years. 

In 1838 thirty-five members withdrew to 
reorganize in West Henrietta. They erected a 
new church on the corner of West Henrietta 
and Erie Station Roads in the west village. 
They named their church the West Henrietta 
Baptist Church, which still stands and is 
active today. 

In 1841 the East Baptist Church sold their 
brick church to the Methodist Episcopal So- 
ciety. The Baptist society built a frame 
church on Reeves Road, with a parsonage. 
The property also included a burial ground, 
In 1871 this church was consumed by fire, 
and a new church was built by 1876. This 
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little church still is active in the community 
today. 

In 1812 a group of pioneers met at the 
home of Moses Sperry on West Henrietta 
Road. . . A log meeting house for the Con- 
gregational Church was built on Middle 
Road, near Lehigh Station Road. Fifty-three 
men signed the constitution. . A frame 
church was built at the corner of East Hen- 
rietta and Lehigh Station Road in 1832. On 
January 26, 1867, a fire broke out in the eve- 
ning, and the church burned down. They 
met evenings in the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, by invitation, until their church 
was completed that year. 

The First Methodist Episcopal Church so- 
ciety met in 1822 in West Henrietta. The 
second Methodist Episcopal Society formed 
in East Henrietta, meeting in the Monroe 
Academy after its erection. In 1841 they 
purchased the brick church at 3160 East 
Henrietta Road. In 1868 this was torn down 
and a frame building erected by this group 
now occupied as the Trading Post. 

A third Society of the Methodist Episcopal 
Order was organized on the River Road about 
1830, when they erected a small house of 
worship. This is now occupied as a residence, 
at the end of Brooks Road. In 1916 the 
Methodist Episcopal congregation joined 
forces with the First Congregational Church 
of Henrietta, when they became known as 
the Union Congregational Church. 

In 1961 the Congregrational order of 
Henrietta affiliated with the United Church 
of Christ. A new church edifice was dedicated 
at 1400 Lehigh Station Road in 1966, when 
the old frame church on Lehigh Station 
Road in the village was torn down. 

The Society of Friends, or Quakers, built 
a Meeting House on property 88 mo 
present Theatre East, on Calkins Road 
burial ground adjoined the church yard. Bes 
1848 most of the Quakers of Henrietta had 
joined the Mendon Society. * * * 

The German Evangelical Lutheran Church 
was organized in West Henrietta in 1880. 
They built a church in 1890, where German- 
speaking services were held. About a dozen 
English speaking families withdrew from this 
church and purchased the former Uni- 
versalist Church. This church was dedicated 
in February 1902, and was named St. Mark’s 
Evangelical Luthern Church. The former 
German Church disbanded, some joining 
the newly established Church, 

In 1901 a frame church was built on the 
west side of East Henrietta Road at Ridge- 
land, and was known as the Evangelical 
Church of Ridgeland. In 1937 it was known 
as the Ridgeland Community Church. This 
church burned down in 1939, four days be- 
fore Easter. The congregation rebuilt it, just 
over the Brighton-Henrietta Town line in 
West Brighton. 

In 1911 the first Mass was celebrated in 
East Henrietta. In 1912 the Church of the 
Good Sheperd was dedicated on East 
Henrietta Road, in the east village. In 1957 
an elementary school was built next to the 
church, which is taught by the Sisters of 
Mercy. 

The Genesee Valley Methodist Church was 
organized in 1951 as a non-denominational 
church. They held their services in the 
Genesee Valley Fire Hall for nine years. They 
became affiliated with the Methodist De- 
nomination in 1959 and in 1960 consecrated 
their new chapel on Bailey Road, West 
Henrietta. 

PROTECTING PUBLIC SAFETY 

The first means of aid in fire fighting in 
Henrietta was the bucket brigade. If a fire 
occurred when folks were attending church 
services, the services were dismissed, for 
everyone hurried out. Women prepared hot 
coffee and refreshment for the weary fire 
fighters, much the same as they do today. 
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At one time the village of East Henrietta 
had a large train wheel, which someone 
struck with a mallet. Later Dr. Leigh Norget, 
veterinarian rang the Academy or Church 
bells. When a fire siren was installed, Mrs. 
Norget answered calls on their telephone and 
gave the siren alarm. She never left the house 
with the telephone unattended, but would 
hire someone to take calls, if she went out. 

Dr. James H. Taylor, veterinarian and insur- 
ance agent, Morris Griffin, merchant, John 
Calkins and Ed Fretts donated each $100 for 
fire equipment. Mr. Fretts loaned his horse 
for use during need, and they were hitched 
up to a lumber wagon. The firemen used a 
hand pump which took four men to operate. 

Henrietta Fire Department No. 1 was of- 
ficially organized November 7, 1907. It’s first 
piece of equipment was a two-wheeled trail- 
er with two tank machine. The tanks were 
later mounted to an old Ford truck, housed 
in the remodelled blacksmith shop Fire- 
house. When in later years Dr. Norget was 
chief, he spent many days labor on the 
equipment, Fred Feasel was secretary for 40 
years and could remember when the first man 
to arrive at the station house with a team 
of horses, hitched up and drove off to the 
fire, 

West Henrietta Volunteer Fire Department 
was organized in the year 1925 with fifteen 
charter members. The brick school building 
on Erie Station Road east of the West Hen- 
rietta Baptist Church, was vacated when the 
new school was erected west on the corners, 
The old school was donated to the Fire De- 
partment by the school district for use as a 
firehouse. 

At the first meeting held March 17th, 1926, 
the following officers were elected: William E. 
Myers, President; Craig Nelson, Vice-Presi- 
dent; A. Frank Lamberton, Sec’y.; Harry W. 
Howitt, Treasurer; Howard Chase, Fire Chief; 
and William R. Meyers, Assistant Fire Chief. 

Sponsors for the new West Henrietta Vol- 
unteer Fire Department was the Village Im- 
provement Association which contributed 
over $700 toward purchasing the fire truck. 
In 1928 a second fire truck with pumper was 
purchased by the Town Board. The firehouse 
has been remodeled from time to time to 
meet their needs, a new addition just recently 
made. 

The Genesee Valley Volunteer Fire Com- 
pany was organized in 1940. Their first chief 
was Thomas Preddy. Other members were 
Lew Alderson, Richard Kensil, Lloyd Colburn, 
Al Reed, Peter Cody, Theodore Treuthart, 
Charles Burgesser and Larry Odell. 

The following year, their firehouse burned 
down. Firemen were hampered in battling 
the blaze effectively, due to the extreme cold 
temperature freezing the water. For seven 
years their equipment was kept at Chief 
Preddy’s residence. Finally they drew up their 
own plans, cleared the ground behind the 
site of the original house and began building 
a new firehouse. Carnivals and benefits were 
held to raise money. 

The volunteers led by their President, Ted 
Treuthart, spent every spare moment, in- 
cluding several hours each evening working 
together on erecting a new firehouse. About 
forty workers appeared each night. When at 
last it was finished, a new shiny fire truck 
was purchased. When the first floor of the 
building was finished, they began on the sec- 
ond floor, planned a community hall and 
kitchen. 

Residents of the area contributed toward a 
bond to finance this project. A wonderful 
spirit of unity was manifested in this en- 
deavor, besides the regular duties that are 
performed by volunteer firemen. 

The three foregoing fire companies are a 
part of the Henrietta Fire District of Hen- 
rietta. There are two added flrehouses in the 
District, one on Commerce Drive and one on 
Jefferson Road near Baughman Construction 
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Company. The Town of Henrietta owns all fire 
fighting equipment. 

The present Town Fire Marshal is Charles 
Knab. 

CONCERN FOR YOUTH 

Realizing that delinquency prevention is 
a very important part of any community, 
the Town Board, in April, 1964, established 
a Henrietta Youth Council. This eight mem- 
ber board of adults, volunteers from educa- 
tion, psychology, law enforcement, religion 
and business, has directed its efforts solely 
toward youth, youth programs, problems and 
solutions, 

In late December, 1966, a part-time Direc- 
tor of Youth Activities was hired by the 
Town Board, to work with teenagers as a 
program director to coordinate activities of 
community service. 

In January, 1966, eight teenagers met with 
the Director and established the Henrietta 
Youth Board, a co-ed organization, open to 
all young people of Henrietta between the 
ages of 13 and 19 years. 

Although only an infant today, the Hen- 
rietta Youth Board has made its mark in 
the community through its various volunteer 
services. Townspeople may remember some 
of the projects accomplished by this group, 
including Youth in Government, teenagers 
learning about town government by actually 
being elected to an official office, addressing 
6000 envelopes for the volunteer Ambulance 
Corps Fund Drive, and the same number of 
Recreation Commission Newsletters. 

For the past two years the Henrietta Youth 
Board has trimmed the Christmas tree in 
the lobby of the Town Hall and collected 
hundreds of pounds of food for needy fam- 
ilies during a Scavenger Hunt for Food. 

The teenagers saved books of green stamps 
and presented a clock to the town, to be 
used in the Youth Cabin. They have also 
assisted the Recreation Commission with 
the annual Easter Egg Hunt for pre-school 
children. 

Members collected material for the Social 
Studies department at the high school, 
worked at the Monroe County Fair, ushered 
for the Community Players of Rochester and 
this year the group is establishing a Sum- 
mer Employment Agency for Henrietta 
Youth. 

Although the membership has grown to 
approximately 100 working members, there 
is always room for more volunteers, for the 
Board has had to turn down some requests 
for lack of help. Teenagers from Henrietta 
are encouraged to participate. 

The Henrietta Youth Board is proud to 
be a part of Henrietta, and Henrietta is 
proud of the interest and activities of the 
Henrietta Youth Board. 


Mr. Speaker, Henrietta has faced and 
solved the problems of its people for one 
and a half centuries. She stands today 
as a fair lady among American suburban 
communities. 

Henrietta—“The Township of Friend- 
ship”—is a place where the not so rich 
as well as the rich can find a good home. 
The Henrietta example is one that could 
profit other towns and communities. 

In closing, Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to take the opportunity on behalf of the 
36th Congressional District and the 
town of Henrietta to invite my col- 
leagues to visit this progressive com- 
munity. I am sure your welcome will be 
friendly and warm. 

I ask my colleagues to join me today 
in saluting Henrietta, N.Y., on her 150th 
birthday. 
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CURTAILMENT OF POSTAL SERV- 
ICES—RESULT OF POOR PLAN- 
NING 


HON. JOHN E. HUNT 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 18, 1968 


Mr. HUNT. Mr. Speaker, the political 
chicanery surrounding the Revenue and 
Expenditure Control Act of 1968 is now 
coming to light before the public’s eye 
beginning with the Post Office Depart- 
ment’s announcement on July 12 of the 
closing of 347 fourth-class post offices 
and the sharp curtailment of Saturday 
deliveries and other services. This action 
is prompted by the personnel limitations 
contained in section 201 of the act, now 
Public Law 90-364, whereby one in every 
four vacancies cannot be filled. 

I am not compromising the position 
which I have maintained that meaning- 
ful expenditure reductions in a wide 
variety of Federal activities must be im- 
plemented, and section 201 is one of the 
means to that end. However, considera- 
tion must be given and good judgment 
must be applied to priorities, and it is 
strange, indeed, that the postal service, 
one of the more essential activities 
affecting every American, is the first to 
fall heir to the marked lack of sound 
planning and the void of any responsible 
effort by the Johnson administration to 
outline to the Congress where cuts would 
be made. In my estimation, the failure to 
exempt postal employees from the pro- 
visions of section 201 was calculated as 
a boldfaced reminder to the American 
public of the evils inherent in this ad- 
ministration’s concept of “economy”, 
while other less essential activities 
go merrily on their way. While the 
10-percent surtax will continue to serve 
as the tragic lesson for gross fiscal mis- 
management, who can forget the sub- 
stantial rate increases for all classes of 
postal service effected earlier this year 
which were then proclaimed as the hope 
for improved postal service? 

You will recall, Mr. Speaker, that on 
May 14, our distinguished and knowl- 
edgeable colleague from Missouri [Mr. 
Curtis] proposed on the floor of this 
House spending reductions totaling ap- 
proximately $17 billion without jeopard- 
izing our troops in Vietnam, the war on 
poverty, or the flelds of health, education, 
and welfare. This figure was arrived at 
by a $2 billion saving in a cutback of our 
troop strength in Europe; a $3.5 billion 
saving in foreign aid programs by reduc- 
ing the level from $5.5 billion to $2 bil- 
lion; a $3 billion saving in research and 
development activities by cutting back 
from $17 billion to $14 billion; a $3 bil- 
lion saving in public works programs, 
down from $5 billion to $2 billion; a $1.5 
billion reduction in the space programs 
from the level of $5 billion; a hold in 
Federal employment for a saving of $1 
billion; a saving of $2 billion in agricul- 
tural programs by paying the farmer 
through the marketplace rather than 
subsidizing nonproduction; and a $1 bil- 
lion savings in interest charges which 
would accrue to all of the above. 

Mr. Speaker, the chaos resulting from 
expenditure reductions, about which the 
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Johnson administration has spoken, is 
more by design than a lack of figures 
and nonessential programs on which to 
sharpen the pencil. The Post Office De- 
partment, and in consequence the Amer- 
ican public, need not be the object of this 
frontal assault, and I urge, therefore, 
the prompt consideration and enactment 
of H.R. 18181 which will exempt postal 
employees from the provisions of section 
201 of Public Law 90-364. 


Rx FOR THE POST OFFICE 
HON. WILLIAM LLOYD SCOTT 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 18, 1968 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I have to- 
day received a copy of the report of the 
President’s Commission on Postal Orga- 
nization, a 200-page document with 
four supplemental volumes, each con- 
siderably more voluminous than the re- 
port itself. A summary at the beginning 
of the report indicates recommendations 
of the study commission that a public 
corporation be chartered by Congress to 
operate the postal service on a self- 
sustaining basis, that immediate steps 
be taken to improve the postal services, 
that appointments and promotions 
within the postal system be made on a 
nonpolitical basis, that postal employees 
be transferred to a new career service 
within the postal corporation, and that 
postal rates be set by the board of direc- 
tors of the corporation subject to con- 
gressional veto. 

The Richmond Times-Dispatch, a daily 
newspaper which serves a large portion 
of my district, comments upon this re- 
port and the editorial is inserted herein 
for the information of the membership. 
In my opinion, many people in the coun- 
try share the concerns expressed in the 
editorial but I have serious reservation 
about the formation of a public corpo- 
ration to operate the mail service of the 
country. 

We like to think of the postal service, 
with all of its deficiencies, as being close 
to the people of the country and I am 
sure Members of this body receive mail 
from constituents complaining when the 
mail is not delivered in the fashion a con- 
stituent feels it should be. The Post Office 
Department even though in the executive 
branch of the Government must come to 
the Congress for funds and the commit- 
tees of the Congress exercise some degree 
of control over its operations which 
might well be lost if a public corporation 
was established with power to set rates, 
determine service, make appointments, 
and perform the multitude of duties im- 
posed upon the postal service. 

Staff members of this Commission 
talked with me about the postal service 
some months ago as I feel they did all 
members of the Post Office and Civil 
Service Committees of each body and the 
Commission may well have performed a 
valuable service in examining into the 
existing postal operations and recom- 
mending changes. Congress may ulti- 
mately approve the recommendations of 
the Commission but the suggested change 
is of such scope in the operation of our 
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mail service from what people have be- 
come accustomed and does involve the 
risk of taking such control as presently 
exists away from the people’s elected 
representatives that I urge all Members 
of Congress and especially those privi- 
leged to serve on the Post Office and Civil 
Service Committee of each body to be- 
come familiar with the report and its 
recommendations before taking either 
favorable or unfavorable action on the 
Commission’s recommendations. The edi- 
torial follows: 
RX FOR THE POST OFFICE 


Year after year, the U.S. Post Office—which 
is this nation’s only nationalized industry— 
seems to grow more and more inefficient. 
Though business is booming, its costs con- 
tinue to rise, its service continued to decline, 
and its always runs up enormous deficits. 

Six months ago, postal rates went up again 
for the umpteenth time. You can mail a 
“penny postcard” now for & nickel, The 
major reasons for the increased rates were 
to reduce the postal deficit, cover the cost 
of pay raises for postal workers and improve 
mail service. The deficit isn’t disappearing. 
The workers are getting higher pay, but there 
will be fewer of them. And last week signifi- 
cant cutbacks in mail service were an- 
nounced: no more residential deliveries on 
Saturdays, and the closing of 347 small, rural 
post offices. 

Clearly, something is radically wrong with 
the postal service. It should be no surprise, 
therefore, that a radical proposal has been 
made to remedy the situation. 

Yesterday a commission appointed 15 
months ago by PRESIDENT JOHNSON recom- 
mended that a special non-profit, TVA-like 
corporation be created to operate the mail 
service. While the government would own the 
corporation, it would exercise considerable 
independence and would be set up on a far 
more buisnesslike basis than the existing 
archaic service, 

The patronage system, which governs the 
selection of some 32,000 postmaster-politi- 
cians, would be eliminated in favor of a pro- 
fessional management structure. The corpo- 
ration would have the authority to sell bonds 
to finance capital improvements and—sub- 
ject to congressional veto—it would have the 
power to establish and adjust mail rates 
based upon the actual cost of service, the 
value to those who are served and the de- 
mands of the market. 

The presidential commission says that 
these and other changes—which were first 
proposed by LAWRENCE O'Brien when he was 
postmaster general—could lead to savings of 
some $16 billion over the next decade. 

It is especially interesting and significant 
that the commission was headed by Fnxprn- 
ick R, KAPPEL, retired board chairman of 
AT&T, an industry which is not only as large 
as the post office (it actually has more em- 
ployees), but is in essentially the same kind 
of business. 

A brief study of the performance of these 
two giants of the communications industry 
reveal some highly instructive contrasts. 
Over the past quarter of a century, for exam- 
ple, the post office has consistently raised its 
charges to the public while AT&T has just 
as consistently reduced them, While postal 
rates have tripled, the cost of making a tele- 
phone call has declined in many cases by as 
much as 75 per cent. 

Over the same period, the post office has 
run up a deficit of over $10 billion, while the 
telephone company was not only making a 
profit, but contributing nearly $25 billion in 
taxes—not including many billions more in 
excise taxes paid by its customers. 

There are, of course, special factors which 
may explain some of these differences, But it 
is probably safe to say that if AT&T had 
been run as the post office has been operated, 
it would have gone broke long ago. And if the 
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post office were run on a more businesslike 

the President's commission has 
proposed—it could become an efficient, effec- 
tive and profitable enterprise. 


OCCUPATIONAL HEALTH PROGRAM 


HON. JOSEPH Y. RESNICK 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 18, 1968 


Mr. RESNICK. Mr. Speaker, when the 
President proposed the Occupational 
Safety and Health Act of 1968 he took 
recognition of a need that has been too 
long ignored. Medical and environ- 
mental studies of the health hazards of 
the workplace are being carried out by 
the Public Health Service. But because 
of a lack of national focus the occupa- 
tional health program of the Public 
Health Service has been funded at levels 
which are woefully inadequate for a 
complete understanding of the occupa- 
tional health hazards in American 
industry. 

There has been a series of prototype 
studies made which were begun in 1965. 

These studies have been made in se- 
lected areas of the country examining 
workers at risk in a limited number of 
industrial categories suspected of hav- 
ing high priority industrial hygiene 
problems. 

For example, there are employed to- 
day 24 million workers in the manufac- 
turing, construction, and automobile 
service and repair enterprises. Not all of 
these employees are at the production 
line. If those persons who are clerks, 
salesmen, and other nonplant personnel 
are eliminated, there are still 14.6 million 
workers in this group who are poten- 
tially exposed to occupational hazards. 

If the studies which have been done are 
applied nationally, it can be estimated 
that 36 percent or 5.2 million employees 
work exposed to occupational hazards, 
that industrial hygiene attention is 
needed within the next 12 months and 
would need followup attention at least 
once a year. 

But these are just prototype studies. 
Since 1950 there has not been one major 
industrywide study carried out by the 
occupational health program that has 
not been in response to a request or pres- 
sure from some outside group. Health 
hazards in the uranium, phosphate, dia- 
tomaceous earth and metal mining in- 
dustries were studies after investigation 
by labor unions. Studies in the asbestos, 
beryllium, and plasma welding industries 
were in response to requests from the in- 
dustries themselves. 

Almost every instance where the Pub- 
lic Health Service has attempted to un- 
dertake a major study as a result of its 
own evidence the studies were dis- 
couraged as unnecessary and therefore 
not having enough priority to sueceed in 
the highly competitive contests for fund- 
ing. Mr. Speaker, research on the health 
effects of mining soft coal was proposed 
for a decade before evidence from Eu- 
rope showed that the concern was war- 
ranted. 

What is needed is a new focus on the 
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occupational health and safety problems 
in the United States. H.R. 14816 will pro- 
vide this refocus. By passing this legis- 
lation with dispatch the health and safe- 
ty of millions of American workers will 
be more adequately protected. 


AMERICAN-RUMANIAN AGREEMENT 
TO CONSTRUCT A NUCLEAR 
PLANT IN RUMANIA WITH AMERI- 
CAN ASSISTANCE 


HON. JOEL T. BROYHILL 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 18, 1968 


Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, Iam joining my colleagues, ably 
led by the distinguished gentleman from 
Ohio, in discussing the ill-advised and 
useless agreement concluded by this ad- 
ministration on July 8 with the Com- 
munist Rumanian Government repre- 
sented by Mr. Alexandru Barladeanu, 
Deputy Prime Minister and fifth-rank- 
ing Communist Party Presidium mem- 
ber. The agreement calls for the use of 
American scientists in the theoretical 
and practical fields to help construct a 
nuclear reactor plant in Communist Ru- 
mania and, according to the ucte at- 
tributed to Mr. Barladeanu by the New 
York Times, American funds were also 
promised together with Russian funds 
in footing the bill for the plant. 

This agreement provides information 
which is potentially military in nature 
and certainly represents the last word 
in industrial technology to a country 
which is a member of an alliance directed 
against the United States and NATO, 
and as such is unjustifiable. It also ren- 
ders indefensible the retaining of any 
items of the strategic embargo list to the 
Communist countries by removing one of 
the most strategic items from it. 

It relieves the Soviet Union of an eco- 
nomically unprofitable, and politically 
distasteful decision to underwrite the 
Rumanian nuclear program, liberating 
its resources to concentrate on support- 
ing those which are undertaken by the 
hard-core satellites. 

It rewards a country which since 1964 
has not undertaken any steps for lib- 
eralization except the rehabilitation of 
the purge victims of the former regime 
among prominent Communists and con- 
tinues to oppress its national minorities. 
It helps to create a feeling of helpless- 
ness and alienation among our best 
friends, the peoples of Rumania who now 
feel abandoned by the West despite 
friendlier government-to-government re- 
lations. 

Moreover, Rumania displays its hos- 
tility toward our policies rather actively. 
On June 12 the Bucharest government 
signed an agreement with Hanoi for the 
second time in 9 months to send addi- 
tional military and economic aid to 
North Vietnam against the American 
forces in the southern half of that coun- 
try. I hardly think that a country which 
grants free military assistance to our ac- 
tive enemy in Asia despite its great short- 
age of investment capital is a good choice 
for entrusting it with sophisticated tech- 
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nical-military information, and I warn 
against the implications of the July 8 
agreement. 


PENTAGON PLANNERS HINT SOVIET 
FLEET IS GROWING MENACE TO 
U.S. CAPABILITY 


HON. JOHN M. ASHBROOK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 18, 1968 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, the 
Christian Science Monitor of today, July 
18, carried a sobering article by George 
W. Ashworth, one of its staff correspond- 
ents here in Washington, which merits 
close attention. Comparing the recent 
strides made by the Soviet Union in its 
submarine building program with the 
half-hearted efforts of the United States 
in this area, the article cites the gains 
made by the U.S.S.R. which have caused 
Vice Adm. Hyman G. Rickover, our sub- 
marine authority, to observe that “we 
will lose our superiority over the Rus- 
sians.” This is one of the dangerous by- 
products of our policy of cuddling up to 
the Soviets, of killing them with kind- 
ness, so to speak. While the Soviets pro- 
claim that they are for peace, they are 
arming to the teeth. 

In the forthcoming presidential elec- 
tion campaign, the submarine phase of 
our preparedness program should be 
publicly discussed. If the facts are 
brought to the attention of the voters, 
I am sure they will see the fallacy of 
decreasing our defense effort while we 
pursue further agreements with the So- 
viet Union. 

The article, “Sub Threat” from to- 
day’s Christian Science Monitor is in- 
deed cause for alarm, and for this reason 
T insert it in the Recorp at this point: 
Susp THREAT: PENTAGON PLANNERS HINT So- 

viet FLEET Is GROWING MENACE TO U.S. 

CAPABILITY 

(By George W. Ashworth) 

WASHINGTON,—There is a new urgency 
to Pentagon efforts to counteract the grow- 
ing Soviet submarine threat. 

For years, United States defense planners 
have been secure in the knowledge that the 
Soviet submarine fleet, although larger than 
that of the United States, was somewhat 
lacking in quality. 

Now there is a growing belief in Defense 
that the Soviets may catch the United States 
unless countering moves are treated with a 
new priority. Some sources believe the 
United States faces the real possibility of be- 
ing second best for a time in certain crucial 
areas of undersea endeavor, 

Taking perhaps the most dismal view so 
far expressed by an official, the informed and 
prickly submarine authority, Vice-Admiral 
Hyman G. Rickover, told Congress in March, 
“In my opinion, within [censored] years we 
will lose our superiority over the Russians. I 
think it is probably too late even now. I 
think if we work hard, we can try to catch 
up.” 

ot very long ago, Pentagon analysts be- 
lieved that the Soviets were between 5 and 
10 years behind the United States in sub- 
marine development. 
OFFICIAL VIEW OFFERED 

The official viewpoint was reflected in a 
Time magazine article on Feb. 23, which 
said, “The Russians lag well behind the 
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United States in submarine warfare. One rea- 
son is that their ships are slower (about 25 
knots submerged), make more noise, and 
cannot dive so deeply as United States subs, 
and are thus easier to detect.” 

But, as Time pointed out, the Soviets are 

to improve. There are signs now that 
the Soviets are advancing beyond the 
Wildest expectations of most quarters, in- 
cluding those of the nation’s intelligence 
organizations. 

During the past year, four or five new 
classes of Soviet submarines have been de- 
tected operating in the world’s waters. These 
submarines demonstrated substantial ad- 
vances in speed, quietness, and weaponry, 
particularly in missiles. 

There is every indication that the Soviets 
are designing submarines that may—type 
for type—be comparable to several com- 
ponents of the existing United States sub- 
marine fleet. Some Soviet submarines may 
have advantages that United States officials 
believe can be equalled or exceeded only by 
the new classes of United States submarines, 


CONCERN DETAILED 
Specifically, the major current worries are 
these: 


In terms of quality, Soviet submarines seen 
in small numbers in the very recent period 
are of an extremely high order, and this 
covers a broad range of capabilities. 

In terms of quantity, the Soviets, pos- 
sessed already of at least 350 submarines of 
various types, are engaged in a rapid con- 
struction program. At least five new sub- 
marines are launched every year, and some 
sources suggest that the Soviet fleet may 
grow in the next few years by as many as a 
dozen or so submarines a year. 

As the Soviet Navy ranges farther in 
strength to the various oceans of the world, 
its operating capabilities increase, and it be- 
comes a more ominous presence and threat 
to the security of the free world navies and 
merchant marines. 

The United States submarine fleet is now 
qualitatively superior to the Soviet fleet, 
largely because it has launched in strength 
fleets of missile-bearing and attack sub- 
marines in recent years. Soviet submarines 
of comparable quality are still very few. But 
that is changing. 


MISSILE FLEET STABILIZED 


The United States missile-bearing sub- 
marine force has reached the static level of 
41. Current plans are for production of nu- 
clear attack submarines to cease in a few 
years. The last construction allocation has 
been planned for the next fiscal year. 

The Soviet submarine inventory includes 
only submarines built in the postwar period. 
In contrast, only 33 submarines in the cur- 
rent United States attack inventory are mod- 
ern and nuclear-powered. The rest are re- 
vamped relics of World War II. Nine of the 
33 nuclear attack submarines are not con- 
sidered first class. 

New Soviet submarines are of three types: 

Ballistic missile submarines capable of 
launching attacks against the United States 
and its allies. Earlier submarines of this type 
were diesel-powered, with only three crude, 
short-range missiles in the sail, or super- 
structure of the submarine, Later models 
have more missiles of longer range positioned 
in the hull capable of being fired from below 
the surface, as are United States Polaris mis- 
siles. Some sources believe the Soviets may 
now have a submarine with 16 advanced 
missiles similar in many ways to the United 
States Polaris submarine. Last year, the 
Soviets exhibited a submarine-launched mis- 
sile with a claimed range of between 2,300 
and 3,000 nautical miles and a 1,500-pound 
payload. 

Cruise missile submarines capable of at- 
tacking allied shipping and naval forces 
as well as striking coastal installations. 
Strategists were taken aback by the sink- 
ing of an Israeli destroyer with such a 
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weapon, and the Navy is busily trying to 
devise more effective countermeasures. The 
United States has no such missiles, either on 
ships or submarines, preferring to rely upon 
guns and airpower to accomplish the same 
thing. 

New, heavily armed, and very fast attack 
submarines, pose an increasingly serious 
threat to surface ships and United States 
attack submarines, as well as to the United 
States Polaris fleet. 


NEW SUB RUMORED 


There have been unconfirmed reports of a 
Soviet submarine capable of operating at a 
depth of 2,000 feet. If such a submarine 
were built in quantity, the Soviets would 
have an extremely useful advantage, for 
United States submarines are now believed 
capable of operating only at around one- 
half that depth or a little more. 

Other Soviet submarines have been 
found operating extremely quietly, and 
some have demonstrated great speed, it is 
believed. 

To counter the developing undersea 
threats, the United States is planning to 
develop a new and very fast submarine 
with advanced detection equipment and 
Weaponry. 

In announcing recently the decision to go 
ahead with the new submarine, Secretary 
of Defense Clark M. Clifford, said also that 
the decision would be made within several 
weeks whether to go ahead with develop- 
ment of a new class of quiet submarines 
with electric drives. Such submarines would 
be particularly useful, the Navy believes, 
in clandestine intelligence operations, as well 
as in tracking Soviet submarines, 


NOISE PROBLEM UNSOLVED 


Some officials within the Pentagon be- 
lieve, however, that it would be better to try 
to quiet the drives of the fast submarines 
so that one type of submarine would serve 
several purposes. Although the new sub- 
marines will be quieter than present nuclear 
submarines, there is a question whether the 
noise level can be brought to the low levels 
sought for at least a portion of the attack 
fleet. 

In the past, it has been impossible to 
develop very quiet submarines that were 
very fast. Admiral Rickover has indicated 
to Congress that it still might be beyond 
possibility, but he and his staff are working 
steadily upon the problem. 

Mr. Clifford pointed out in announcing 
the new submarine program “that submar- 
ines constitute only one facet of the defense 
that we have against enemy submarines. 
We have sea-based planes; we have land- 
based planes; we have destroyers; we have 
destroyer escorts; and we have other means 
by which we can contend against enemy 
submarines.” 

As matters now stand, it appears that 
the United States will decide to spend large 
sums of money within the next several years 
upon its submarines and antisubmarine 
warfare. 

A decision was made to continue with 
the attack-submarine building construction 
program. Each new submarine will cost close 
to $200 million. There will be planes and 
ships to buy to replace the present aging 
fleet. If the Soviets appear likely to be able 
to provide a major threat to the Polaris 
fleet, the Pentagon may find it advisable to 
build a fleet of new missile submarines to 
keep that aspect of the deterrent force safe 
from harm. That would take billions of 
dollars. 

With so many demands upon the dollar 
now and with so many needs foreseeable 
in the near future, the prospect of con- 
tinued high defense expenditures is not an 
easy matter to face. But sources here are 
coming more and more to agree that, unless 
the Soviet military and naval development 
drive loses steam, there will be no other 
way. 


, 
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THE GOVERNMENT IS DESTROYING 
U.S. BUSINESS COMPETITIVENESS 
ABROAD 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 19, 1968 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, the July 
18, 1968, issue of the Wall Street Journal 
contains an article showing vividly how 
the U.S. Government is destroying our 
business competitiveness abroad. In an 
article entitled “Foreign Investment 
Curbs: A Nightmare” Neil A. Martin 
points out a number of the burdens the 
Government’s foreign investment re- 
strictions are putting on U.S. companies, 

The cause of our balance-of-payments 
problems is Government military and 
foreign aid programs. From 1950 to 1966 
Government overseas deficit spending 
was $87.6 billion while the private sector 
returned a surplus of $59 billion. Yet the 
private direct investment program was 
alone singled out for restrictive 
treatment. 

The program is being administered by 
the Commerce Department’s Office of 
Foreign Direct Investment—OFDI. This 
“temporary” program now has 163 
“career” employees and plans to go to 
229 employees by early 1969. 

What has this burgeoning OFDI pro- 
gram done to date? 

First. It has increased redtape, un- 
certainty, and sheer frustration for U.S. 
companies, 

Second. It has increased corporate 
borrowing costs by making corporations 
use higher priced European money. 

Third. It is decreasing U.S. exports. 
Twenty-five percent of all U.S. exports 
are sold to foreign affiliates and subsid- 
iaries of U.S. companies. U.S. companies 
are now being limited on how much they 
can sell on credit to their own affiliates 
overseas, thus reducing U.S. exports. One 
recent study by the New York University 
Institute of Finance estimates our ex- 
ports are being reduced by as much as 
$400 million a year. 

Fourth. Overseas production facilities 
are tied to direct investment, and thus 
competitiveness of U.S. products abroad 
is being threatened as well as the profit- 
ability of U.S. ventures. 

Fifth. The OFDI program discrimi- 
nates against companies new to interna- 
tional operations by keying allowable in- 
vestment to a historical base period. 
Companies not overseas in 1965-66, the 
base period, now cannot invest overseas, 

I have written at length previously on 
this subject—see CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
pages 17906-17907. Not only do I feel the 
OFDI program is bad economics, but it is 
also subject to administrative abuse and 
is probably illegal. 

To point out once again the nightmar- 
ish aspects of the OFDI program, I am 
submitting for the RECORD a copy of the 
Wall Street Journal article. The article 
follows: 

FOREIGN INVESTMENT CURBS: A NIGHTMARE 
(By Neil A. Martin) 

The Johnson Administration’s tough new 
foreign investment restrictions are turning 
into a nightmare of red tape, uncertainty 
and frustration for many U.S. companies. 
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The mandatory controls on capital outflow 
are only six months old. But “it seems like an 
eternity,” says one corporate chief. “We've 
had to expand our accounting and legal staff 
to keep up with the extra paperwork alone,” 
he adds, “and we're still not sure about what 
we can or can't do.“ 

But added paperwork is one of the lesser 
problems. The new regulations have also 
raised serious questions about the earnings 
positions of internationally oriented com- 
panies, the relationship between direct in- 
vestment and exports, and, indeed, the future 
of U.S. investment in Europe. 

The problems that brought about the in- 
vestment curbs are well established. With the 
exception of 1957, a year of surplus, the U.S. 
has been an annual deficit in its in- 
ternational payments of about $2 billion. Last 
year, according to Government figures, the 
U.S. spent $3.6 billion more abroad than it 
returned to the U.S.—more than double the 
1966 level. (Some independent economists 
place the 1967 figure at $4.1 billion.) 


WHOSE FAULT? 


Equally well established, however, are the 
causes of the deficit. The Government’s 
military and foreign aid programs have been 
a continuous drain on the U.S. dollars. Be- 
tween 1950 and 1966, for example, Wash- 
ington paid out a net $87.6 billion overseas 
in military expenditures, grants, loans and 
various services, while corporations and pri- 
vate citizens returned $59 billion in excess of 
all private dollar outflow. 

By 1967, it is estimated, U.S. direct invest- 
ments abroad climbed to $60 billion from $12 
billion in 1950. The positive contribution to 
U.S. balance of payments from direct invest- 
ments, including dividends, interest, royalties 
and fees, has been nearly $3 billion a year. 
Yet the industry’s direct investment program 
was singled out for restrictive treatment. It 
is this latter fact that rankles businessmen 
the most when they discuss the regulations. 

The Government hopes to lop $3 billion 
from this year’s deficit, saving $1 billion 
through the corporate crackdown. This crack- 
down includes tight limits on how much 
U.S. companies may invest overseas, demands 
that they return a maximum amount of dol- 
lars earned abroad to the U.S. in the form of 
dividends, and liquidation of bank deposits 
and short-term financial assets. 

The program is being administered by the 
Commerce Department’s Office of Foreign 
Direct Investment (OFDI). From a dozen or 
so members when the controls were an- 
nounced last January, the OFDI staff has 
grown to 163 members currently and expects 
to have 229 “career” employes by early 1969, 
a fact that seems to belie the announced 
“temporary” nature of program. 

OFDI officials still believe they might 
reach the $1 billion target reductions this 
year although they concede it will be “tough 
going.” For one thing, corporate expansion 
overseas is proceeding at the 1967 level and 
may top last year due mainly to the ability 
of U.S. companies to borrow abroad to re- 
place restricted U.S. funds. 

But most businessmen recognize that the 
heavy tap on the European dollar market 
can’t continue indefinitely. The cost of Euro- 
pean money is about 1% higher than in the 
U.S. Small and medium-sized companies say 
they are having trouble tapping the crowded 
European money market. And, finding Euro- 
pean loans where repayment is delayed seven 
years (as demanded by the new U.S. regula- 
tions) is expected to become more difficult 
as time passes. 

Whereas in the past a U.S. investor might 
buy a German company and use its earnings 
to finance the acquisition, he now has to re- 
turn most of the profit to the U.S, Also he 
will find it difficult to expand or modernize 
the plant’s facilities without undertaking a 
foreign loan. 

“U.S. companies in Europe will be under 
extreme pressure just to stand still—to 
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maintain their hard-won positions, while 
their competitors take over the market,” says 
Lyman Hamilton, treasurer, International 
Telephone & Telegraph Corp. “Eventually,” 
he adds, “U.S. companies may be unable to 
send back dollars at all. Thus an absolutely 
vital source of dollars flowing into the U.S. 
will be dried up at a time when it is most 
needed.” 

Even more striking is the relationship be- 
tween direct investment and exports. A re- 
cent study by New York University’s In- 
stitute of Finance warns that the U.S. may 
be losing as much as $400 million a year in 
earnings from exports and other current- 
account entries on the plus side of the bal- 
ance of payments as a result of the cur- 
tailed investment overseas. 

About 25% of all U.S. exports are sold to 
foreign affiliates and subsidiaries of U.S. 
companies. Under the regulations, a U.S. 
company can sell all the machinery and 
merchandise it wants to a non-affiliated U.S. 
or foreign company abroad, but is sharply 
limited in how much it can sell on credit 
to its own affiliates overseas. 


AN EXAMPLE 


Burroughs Corp. is exemplary of the prob- 
lems facing some companies. About 30% of 
Burroughs’ total corporate revenue and 
about 44% of its profit last year came from 
overseas. More important, about 85% of the 
company’s U.S. exports are to its own 
affiliates. 

Last month the company announced that 
it was selling a $4 million computer to a 
Dutch postal banking organization through 
its Dutch sales subsidiary, Burroughs N.V. 
Normally, the parent company would sell the 
machine on credit to its subsidiary, which 
would pay the parent when it collected from 
the Dutch buyer. 

But under the new regulations Burroughs 
is prevented from financing the sale, leaving 
it up to the subsidiary to borrow against its 
own assets, which in this case happen to be 
less than the cost of the computer. How to 
finance the sale? (The company has turned 
to the OFDI for exemption from the regula- 
tions, but so far it hasn't been granted.) 

Furthermore, overseas production facilities 
are tied to direct investment, and any cut- 
back in the amount of investment would ap- 
pear to threaten the competitiveness of U.S. 
products abroad as well as the profitability of 
foreign ventures. 

Joint ventures, investments in warehous- 
ing, marketing organizations, plus concen- 
tration of funds in research and development 
needed to maintain the “technological gap” 
abroad in favor of U.S. products, are means 
by which large companies maintain and ex- 
pand their market shares. But they inevi- 
tably involve the transfer of dollars overseas 
or plowing-back current earnings. 

Another shortcoming of the balance-of- 
payments program is that all companies are 
treated more or less equally. This can be 
prejudicial to companies that are new to in- 
ternational operations. Companies that failed 
to invest or spent lightly in 1965-66, the base 
period used by the Government to determine 
how much a company can invest overseas, 
find it difficult or even impossible to under- 
take foreign projects, thus depriving inter- 
national commerce of “fresh blood.” 

Many large international companies that 
cooperated with the Government's voluntary 
program from 1964-66 and held down invest- 
ments now find themselves with unusually 
small base periods for making new invest- 
ments. And, to make matters worse, these 
same companies repatriated earnings at a 
high level during these years to help the 
Government and are now stuck with these 
same levels under the new mandatory 


program. 

This has posed special problems for ex- 
tractive and construction industries. Oil 
companies are seeking special treatment in 
such knotty areas as exploration costs, while 
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construction companies argue that the con- 
trols are particularly onerous for them be- 
cause they incurred heavy expenditures over 
long periods before they received any earn- 
ings to repatriate. 


HELP IS ON THE WAY 


Lest the picture seem all gloomy, the 
Government is aware of these problems and 
is moving to resolve some of them. The OFDI 
is currently holding meetings in seven U.S. 
cities through July 30 to give businessmen a 
chance to question OFDI officials about the 
regulations and their problems. 

The OFDI is also asking export-oriented 
firms about problems they are facing in 
financing goods to their subsidiaries abroad. 
“There’s certainly a theoretical problem 
there for some companies,” admits OFDI 
director Charles E. Fiero, “but we want to 
see just how dramatic a problem this actu- 
ally is and what sums of money are involved. 
We don't know whether this is really the 
problem some industry people say it is.” 

Nevertheless, some relief appears on the 
way. New formulas may be devised to: Per- 
mit increases in short-term financing used 
to cover exports; give special treatment for 
construction companies that move large 
amounts of capital for short periods; permit 
oil and other extractive industries to trans- 
fer capital to continue exploration; and, per- 
haps, relieve companies that experience diffi- 
culties with strict repatriation rules in 
Europe. 

To this, American businessmen will un- 
doubtedly add a hearty “Amen.” 


LSD CONTROL MEASURE PROTECTS 
YOUNG PEOPLE 


HON. ANCHER NELSEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 19, 1968 


Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, as ranking 
Republican on the Public Health and 
Welfare Subcommittee, House passage of 
the LSD control measure was most grati- 
fying to me. Both our subcommittee, 
which handled the legislation, and the 
full Interstate Committee are unani- 
mous in the opinion that this bill is 
Sg rie and should become public 

aw. 

Drug abuse is certainly one of the Na- 
tion’s most serious health hazards, and 
I view it as a special threat to our young 
people. Too often they are tempted or 
enticed to experiment with hallucino- 
gens, such as LSD, or with stimulants or 
depressant drugs. And too often such ex- 
perimentation leads on to more serious 
drug addiction and criminality. 

It is out of this concern, shared by so 
many individuals, that we have attempt- 
ed to develop more effective controls. 

Our measure sharply increases the 
penalties for illegal trafficking in drugs 
covered by the Drug Abuse Control 
Amendments of 1965 and LSD. Up to 5 
years in jail, a $10,000 fine or both could 
be meted out for such trafficking in sales 
or unauthorized manufacture of these 
drugs. 

This measure would also make illegal 
Possession of any of these drugs a crim- 
inal offense punishable by fines, impris- 
onment or both. First offenders would be 
guilty of a misdemeanor with punish- 
ment ranging up to 1 year’s imprison- 
ment, fine up to $1,000 or both. But rec- 
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ognizing the need to prevent the first of- 
fender from having his future wrecked 
through a single indiscretion, the courts 
are provided leeway in sentence suspen- 
sion. A second or subsequent conviction 
could result in much stiffer fines or jail 
sentences, however. 

I do hope the Senate will act without 
delay upon this most important measure. 


HOUSE REDUCTIONS IN 1969 BUDG- 
ET EXCEED THE $10 BILLION BUT 
NOT THE $6 BILLION GOAL 


HON. GEORGE H. MAHON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 19, 1968 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, in elabora- 
tion of the brief summary which I re- 
ported earlier today under the 1-minute 
rule, the Committee on Appropriations, 
on yesterday and today, reported three 
more appropriation bills for the fiscal 
year 1969—the District of Columbia bill, 
the Defense bill, and the military con- 
struction bill. We are close to bringing 
the appropriations business of the House 
to a conclusion. Only the foreign assist- 
ance appropriation bill, awaiting author- 
ization, and a closing catchall supple- 
mental bill remain to be reported to the 
House. 

NEW BUDGET AUTHORITY REDUCTIONS 


Mr. Speaker, if the House adopts the 
recommendations of the committee in 
the three bills just reported, the House 
will have “gone over the top,” so to 
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speak, in one of the main goals in the 
tax-expenditure reduction bill. Includ- 
ing these three bills as reported, the 
House will have reduced the 1969 budget 
requests for appropriations—or more 
precisely, new budget authority—by 
nearly $11.6 billion. You will recall that 
the goal was to cut not less than $10 bil- 
lion. However, I should point out that 
$2.7 billion of the $11.6 billion relates to 
participation sales authorizations which 
will not materially affect budgeted ex- 
penditures in 1969 but could affect fu- 
ture years. 

Very sharp reductions are ordained 
for the foreign aid appropriation bill. So, 
Mr. Speaker, it now seems likely that 
House reductions on new budget requests 
may approximate $13 billion or so, in- 
clusive, of the $2.7 billion for participa- 
tion sales authorizations reductions. 

EXPENDITURE REDUCTIONS 


Now, as to budgeted 1969 expenditures 
rather than new appropriation or budget 
authority requests, Mr. Speaker, you will 
recall that the enacted version of the 
tax-expenditure reduction bill fixed a re- 
duction of at least $6 billion. The Com- 
mittees on Appropriation and Ways and 
Means had recommended an expenditure 
reduction of at least $4 billion, but the 
conference committee and the two 
Houses finally agreed upon a $6 billion 
cut. 

Including the three bills just reported; 
that is, the District of Columbia, Defense, 
and military construction bills, our best 
approximation at this time is that the 
House, in 12 regular appropriation bills 
for 1969, will have reduced expenditures 
from the January budget estimates by 
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about $3.7 billion-plus. That is our best 
estimate at this time, but I should add, 
Mr, Speaker, that there have been a 
handful of legislative bills adopted by the 
House that mandate some additional ex- 
penditures above the January budget 
figures. A good round amount to use at 
this point, taking everything into ac- 
count, is perhaps between $3.6 and $3.7 
billion, 

Even assuming a very sharp cut in the 
new appropriations for foreign assist- 
ance, Mr. Speaker, the first-year, fiscal 
1969, expenditure reduction effect will be 
relatively low. Thus, it now seems clear 
that the $6 billion expenditure reduction 
will not be achieved through the individ- 
ual House actions. Probably something 
like $4 billion, or thereabouts, would be 
closer to the mark. In that event, the 
President would be required under the 
tax bill to take the additional measures 
necessary to achieve the $6 billion ex- 
penditure cut. 

I am including two tabulations sum- 
marizing the totals of the appropriation 
bills of the session in terms of new 
budget—obligational—authority and ex- 
penditure reductions: 

First. Table No. 1 is in the customary 
form, showing the exact amounts for 
each appropriation bill at each stage; 
that is, as to House action, Senate action, 
and conference action, and as to both 
fiscals 1968 and 1969. 

Second. Table No. 2 deals with both 
legislative as well as appropriation bills 
where they involve budget authority and 
budget expenditures. It is from the pe- 
riodic “scorekeeping” report issued by 
the staff of the Joint Committee on Re- 
duction of Federal Expenditures. 


TABLE 1.—ACTIONS ON BUDGET ESTIMATES OF NEW BUDGET (OBLIGATIONAL) AUTHORITY IN APPROPRIATION BILLS, 90TH CONG., 2D SESS., AS OF JULY 19, 1968 
Does not, of course, include any ‘‘back-door”’ type budget authority; or any permanent (Federal or trust) authority under earlier, or permanent“ law ! without further, or annual action by the Congress} 


House actions Senate actions (+) or (—), latest 
Bill and fiscal year Enacted action compared to 
Budget requests Approved Budget ——— Approved budget requests 
considered considered 
Bills for fiscal 1969: 
1. Treasury-Post Office (net of estimated postal reve- 
nues appropriated)..........-..-...------------ $1, 959, 535, 000 $1,777, 800, 000 $1, 959, 885, 000 $1, 781, 053, 000 $1, 780, 653, 000 —$179, 232, 000 
9 May) e ee (8, 337, 359, 000) (8, 155, 624, 000) G, 337, 709, 000) Gi ie 877, om (8, 158, 477, 000; í 179, 232, 900 
of p unds) 2: „33,889, „422, 824, „ mi 
2 0 ˙ SS T 6, 923, 979, 5, 523, 635, 79, — FC. ee a ) , 383, 429, 2000 
3. Independent offices-HUD (including 1970 advance)... 16, 570, 580, 300 13, 670, 636, 000 1 353,717,300 15,505, 214.500 ... Iz 848, 503, 300) 
(Fiscal year 1969 amounts on (16, 570,580,300) (13,670,636, 000) (16, 953, 222 —.— (Ia. 255, 214, 000) (—2, 698, 503, 300 
cr TT 1, 410, 342, 300 1, 280, 880, 300 1, 284, 372, 800 1, 284, 989, 300 —147, 353, 000 
5. State, Justice, Commerce, and judiciary... 2, 203, 820, 900 1,794, 98 —408, 839, 400 
6. Public works (and AC). 4, 908, 657, 000 4, 499, 2 409, 434, 000 
7. haber HEN one 970 9 18, 205, 261, 000 17, 224,771,000 ęKB-mD—:.ĩ —980, 490, 000 
iscal year 1969 amounts only)... (37; 006; 261,000): .. (16; 267, O57; 000). > zi ; e aoei aho dle onae kni (—738, 204, 000) 
CTT 257, 162, 531 247, 497, 349 308, 897, 533 298, 151, 396 298, 151, 396 —10, 746, 137 
9. Trans; —— (including 1970 advances). 1,620, 832, 000 7, 441, 
iscal year 1969 amounts only)... (1, 620, 832, 000) 1 , 441, 
10, District of Columbia (Federal funds) 176, 961, 000 31 
op of Columbia funds) (594, 662, 000) 
OE IO EE MB RSE TAS OER 77, 074, 000, 000 
12 alia a n Terre EN d arfai A 2, 031, 500, 000 
Total, these bills— 
As to fiscal 1989 132, 142, 631, 831 120, 565, 492, 649 27, 578, 821, 933 23, 159, 341, 496 3, 363,793,696 + —11, 375, 252, 337 
As to fiscal 1970 ele 1, 200, 000, 000 957, 714, 000 1, 400, 000, 000 r SAD OQO, 000 ie wa cece renee nemate —392, 286, 000 
Total, 1969 bills. 133, 342, 631, 831 121, 523, 206, 649 28, 978, 821, 933 24, 409, 341, 496 3, 363, 793,696 4 —11, 767, 538, 337 
Bills for fiscal 1968: 
1, Urgent supplemental # (1,216, 020,863) (1, 214, 780, 8833 (1, 216, 020, 883) (1, 405, 445, 863) 2 ® 
2. Unemployment compensation (H.J. Res. 1229) 28, 800, 000 28, 000, 000 28, 800, 000 28, 000, 000 |, 000, 000 —800, 000 
3. Claims and judgments (HJ. Res. 1268, which also 
carr h “liquidation cash!) 50, 980, 863 50, 980, 863 50, 980, 863 50, 980, 863 50/90 8 L 
JJ%%oß ß D y 400, + 
5. 2d supplemental...2..............-..---..-..---.- 6, 716, 514, 679 6, 346, 283, 924 6, 738, 3 6, 373, 735, 498 6, 295, 831, 498 —442, 479, 895 
‘elease of reserves (under Public Law 90-218)... (2, 976, 051, 100) (2, 674, 902, 800) (2,976, 051. 100 (2, 687, 902, 800) (2.874, 902, 800) (301, 148, 300) 
Total, 1968 Uu aana 6, 796, 295, 542 6, 425, 664, 787 6, 818, 092, 256 6, 453, 116, 361 6, 375, 212, 361 —442, 879, 895 


Footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE 1.—ACTIONS ON BUDGET ESTIMATES OF NEW BUDGET (OBLIGATIONAL) AUTHORITY IN APPROPRIATION BILLS, 90TH CONG., 2D SESS., AS OF JULY 19, 1968—Continued 
[Does not, of course, include any ‘‘back-door”’ type budget authority; or any permanent (Federal or trust) authority under earlier, or- permanent“ law t without further, or annual action by the Congress] 


House actions 


Senate actions 


(+) or (—), latest 


Bill and fiscal year Enacted 
Budget requests Approved Budget requests Approved 1115 5 
conside considered 
N totals for the session: $140, 138,927,373 $127,948, 871, 436 
ou: Cc — 12 
$35, 796, 914, 189 $30, 862, — rhe 284.488 252 
LE $9, 739, 006, 057 ~ 2780, 211; 032 


tin round e the January budget—for fiscal 1969—tentatively estimated total new 


authority for 1969 at $214, 3 
of whic! 
496,000, 


budget (obligational 
offsets made for budget summary purposes R. 
— without further action by Congress and $1 


2 ber — figures assume the January budget 17 of 1969 postal revenues will hold. 91 


2 Committee bill as reported (subject to floor action). 


01,723, 
Ss 000,000 would become avail- 
— require “current” action by 


4 Includes 


000 net of certain 8425, 000, Joo; va and HUD, 


ncludes $2, 
VA and HUD, 12 21d 000,000} 


82.685.000 000 related to 
211000000; 

i eg i papain z budget nd 

ot a n to ecause every bu Ker a 

been dealt with in W. N stat 1968 lig herein. „C 

orn to participation sales authorizations (Agriculture, $425,000,000; 


AA nee sa tion sales authorizations (Agricultu 
State-Justice bill, $150,000,000); — includes 
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ROCKY IS DESPERATE 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 19, 1968 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
contenders for the Republican presiden- 
tial nomination has been quite active re- 
cently in a rather intensive public rela- 
tions campaign. His plan for a policy 
directed to the war in Vietnam received 
a good deal of editorial attention and in 
that regard I include an editorial from 
the July 17, 1968, edition of the Peoria 
Journal Star in the Recor at this point: 
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Rocky Is DESPERATE 

Gov. Nelson Rockefeller’s “plan for Viet- 
nam” reveals only a desperation so great as 
to lead him into a degree of irresponsibility 
that is completely out of character. 

His nomination as a presidential candidate 
now would only tee that the Viet- 
namese would continue to press the war, and 
find no reason whatever to negotiate to any 
decision. 

For Rockefeller has gone to the almost un- 
believable move of announcing his “negotiat- 
ing position” and then announcing in ad- 
vance what he would do if that position isn't 
accepted . . ie. withdraw anyway, step by 
step. 

Why should the Vietnamese even consider 
his proposal if he were President, in view of 
the advance notice that if they tell us to 
“Go to . .” we will then accommodate them 


by withdrawing? 


The only possible practical and real effect 
of this kind of a proposal made by a presiden- 
tial candidate is to foreclose any chance of 
peace, and guarantee victory to the enemy 
through persistence—if they should take him 
seriously. 

American policy and its efforts for peace 
have been brutally sabotaged by the polſtl- 
cally-eager and by folks more steamed up 
in their role as “critics” than practical in a 
real search for peace—but this is the crown- 
ing blow of sabotage against the chance for 
peace we should all have been exploiting. 

Captured Vietnam documents, plus known 
sessions of the North Vietnamese policy- 
makers, have made it very clear to anyone 
really concerned with facts instead of theories 
that they will make peace only when they can 
see no military advantage in war. 

Our task, from the start, has been to make 
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it clear that they can expect no such ad- 
vantage. 

Now, Rockefeller has joined the host of 
hotheads and big mouths that have been 
eagerly assuring the Reds that there might 
be a great advantage to continuing this war. 

Meanwhile, American young men are dy- 
ing, trying to prove what the “peaceniks” and 
over-eager politicians are n with 
such statements. This is tragic. Horribly 
tragic. 


FRIDAY, JULY 12, WAS A HISTORIC 
LEGISLATIVE DAY 


HON. CHARLES H. WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 19, 1968 


Mr. CHARLES H. WILSON. Mr. 
Speaker, last Friday, July 12, was a very 
important legislative day for the House 
of Representatives as this excellent body 
passed significant legislation relating to 
agriculture and trade development, the 
Public Health Service, State technical 
services, gas pipeline safety, and ground 
transportation. But it was in the areas 
of drug and crime control that the House 
took a trailblazing lead by passing H.R. 
14096, amending the Federal Food, Drug, 
and Cosmetic Act, to include penalties 
for the possession of LSD and other dan- 
gerous drugs by unauthorized persons, 
and House Joint Resolution 1, to create 
a Joint Committee To Investigate Crime. 

Anyone reading the daily papers is 
aware that mounting crime is the most 
serious problem facing our Nation today. 
The FBI data on this subject is truly 
staggering; from 1960 through 1967, se- 
rious crimes have increased over 90 per- 
cent. Twenty-three percent of these 
crimes are committed by persons under 
18 years of age, an age group which is 
rapidly multiplying; this is a very un- 
settling trend. 

There is an urgent need for research 
and study of the psychological and moti- 
vational aspects of criminal behavior so 
that this problem can be attacked at 
its roots. And, for Congress to be able 
to forge strong crime deterrent legisla- 
tion, it must have the appropriate inves- 
tigatory authority. Also, the new Joint 
Committee to Investigate Crime will help 
law-enforcement officials as well as Con- 
gressmen to take more effective action 
to reduce the terror which has seized 
this country. 

H.R. 14096 will increase the penalties 
for persons convicted of illegal posses- 
sion of stimulant, depressant, and hal- 
lucinogenic drugs. It also provides fairly 
for first offenders. We are all familiar 
with the tragic facts on the authorized 
use of these drugs: deformed babies 
born to mothers who used LSD during 
pregnancy, youths driven to suicide on 
a “bad trip”, the physical abuse that is 
done by certain of the more deadly drugs, 
such as “speed.” In this important mat- 
ter, the Federal Government must take 
the lead in protecting our Nation’s 
youth and in punishing the underground 
manufacturers and “pushers” who mer- 
cilessly feed off of them. 

Because of pressing committee busi- 
ness involving my responsibilities as 
member of the Post Office and Civil 
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Service Committee, I was necessarily ab- 
sent from the Capitol on Friday, July 15. 
But I did want to express my whole- 
hearted support for the Joint Commit- 
tee To Investigate Crime and the penal- 
ties for the illegal possession of dan- 
gerous drugs and state that, had I been 
able to be present last Friday, I would 
have voted unreservedly for this historic 
legislation. 


WIDER BUSES WOULD MEAN 
COMFORT AND SAFETY 


HON. JOHN M. MURPHY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 19, 1968 


Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, one of the most important and 
vital elements in our Nation’s great pub- 
lic transportation systems—the bus— 
frankly needs room to expand. 

This key industry is rightfully seeking 
to do so through enactment of S. 2658, a 
most meritorious Senate-passed bill now 
pending before the House of Representa- 
tives. Permissive in nature, the bill would 
give each individual State the authority 
to enact companion legislation allowing 
bus operators using the Interstate High- 
way System in that State to widen their 
buses up to 6 inches—or to 102 inches 
from the present federally imposed ceil- 
ing of 96 inches. 

Passenger comfort, which would ob- 
viously be enhanced, would not be the 
only result. Safety, already at a lauda- 
tory high level, would be improved even 
more. 

Charles A. Webb, president of the Na- 
tional Association of Motor Bus Owners, 
has lucidly spelled out the industry’s po- 
sition in a thoughtful letter to me. Mr. 
Webb's letter merits especial attention 
because as a member of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission from 1958 to 1967 
and its Chairman in 1965 he was highly 
respected and recognized as one of the 
most knowledgeable experts in the vast 
and complex field of transportation. He 
is now a member of the Department of 
Transportation’s High-Speed Ground 
Transportation Advisory Committee and 
in 1967 was named “Transportation Man 
of the Year” by the Delta Nu Alpha Na- 
tional Transportation Fraternity. 

This transportation expertise is re- 
flected in his self-explanatory letter, 
which I commend to my colleagues and 
include at this point in my remarks 
under unanimous consent: 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
Moror Bus OWNERS, 
Washington, D.C., July 18, 1968. 
Hon, JOHN M. MURPHY, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN MURPHY: The intercity 
motor bus industry and its passengers— 
387,000,000 in 1967—have a vital interest in 
the pending vehicle size and weight bill (S. 
2658). What follows is an objective summary 
of our interest in the proposed legislation 
and its purpose and effect. 

The more than 400 carrier members of 
this Association provide 90 percent of the 
intercity bus transportation in the United 
States. If S. 2658 is approved and is supple- 
mented by corresponding State legislation, 
bus operators will be able to provide more 
comfortable and safer transportation for pas- 
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sengers. This greater safety and comfort 
would result from an increase in the maxi- 
mum width of buses permitted to use the 
Interstate System from 96 to 102 inches, as 
provided in S. 2658 and as already permitted 
in Connecticut, Rhode Island and Hawaii. 
Any economic benefit which bus operators 
would derive from passage of S. 2658 would be 
directly attributable to their ability to pro- 
vide more attractive service to the public. 


PASSENGER COMFORT 


Americans are growing taller and, conse- 
quently, broader. The seat breadth of the 
average man is 14 inches and for the average 
woman 144 inches. Thus, the present 19- 
inch width of bus seats is not adequate for 
passengers of above average size. There is no 
way in which seats can be widened without 
a corresponding increase in bus width. 

Even prior to the sharp decline in rail 
passenger service, bus companies were pro- 
viding the only means of public transporta- 
tion to thousands of small communities. In 
the main, bus passengers are persons who 
prefer not to drive or to fly or who cannot 
afford to do so. They may be unorganized and 
inarticulate, but their comfort and conven- 
lence merit sympathetic consideration. 


VEHICLE SAFETY 


As explained in the attached brochure, 
significant safety advantages can be achieved 
by making buses just six inches wider. 


HIGHWAY SAFETY 


There is universal agreement among safety 
experts that a six-inch increase in vehicle 
width would create no safety hazard on the 
Interstate System. Representatives of the 
Department of ‘Transportation and the 
American Association of State Highway Offi- 
cials (AASHO) have so testified. With respect 
to highways which cannot accommodate 102- 
inch-wide vehicles, the States retain full 
power to establish or maintain lower width 
limitations, 

Some concern has been expressed that the 
operation of wider buses cannot be restrict- 
ed, as a practical matter, to the Interstate 
System since they must go to and from ter- 
minals to pick up or discharge passengers. 
A large majority of States (38 including the 
District of Columbia) already permit the use 
of 102-inch-wide buses in local or suburban 
service on the non-Interstate System. As to 
highways which link cities and towns with 
the Interstate System, the Motor Trans- 
portation Department of the National Safety 
Council correctly observed in its commentary 
on S. 2658: 

“The legislation, being permissive, enables 
the state to maintain control over vehicles 
coming on or off the Interstate Highway. It 
remains the state’s determination to issue 
special permits, grant exemptions or estab- 
lish routing to and from terminals.” 


VEHICLE WEIGHT 


It is technologically possible to build wider 
and safer buses without exceeding the 18,- 
000-pound single axle weight limit appli- 
cable to vehicles using the Interstate System 
in 25 States. Further improvements in bus 
design would be facilitated, however, if the 
Federal single-axle limitation were raised to 
20,000 pounds. By virtue of the “grandfather” 
clause of the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 
1956, 16 States (Alaska, Connecticut, Dela- 
ware, Florida, Hawaii, Maine, Massachusetts, 
Maryland, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New 
Mexico, New York, Pennsylvania, Rhode Is- 
land, South Carolina and Vermont, plus the 
District of Columbia) already have single- 
axle limits of 20,000 pounds or more. As re- 
ported on page 44 of the 1967 edition of Ac- 
cident Facts published by the National Safety 
Council, 10 of these 16 States, plus the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, had mileage death rates 
below the national average. 

VEHICLE LENGTH 

The maximum permissible length of in- 
tercity buses has been standardized by the 
States at 40 feet Production of longer inter- 
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city buses is not contemplated at any time 
in the foreseeable future. Our interest in 
S. 2658 is not to transport more passengers 
per vehicle but to provide more comfort and 
convenience within the limits of present 
seating capacity. 

There have been erroneous statements in 
the press to the effect that S. 2658 would 
authorize or permit the operation of high- 
way freight trains. The fact is that regula- 
tion of maximum vehicle length is now and 
always has been regarded as the responsi- 
bility of the several States. The truck train 
bogy refiects either a misinterpretation of 
existing law or a desire for Federal regula- 
tion of vehicle weights and dimensions on all 
highways. We agree with the House Public 
Works Committee and with AASHO that 
the primary responsibility for determining 
vehicle sizes and weights should continue 
to rest with the States. If the States prove 
to be incompetent in the discharge of this re- 
sponsibility, the Congress has ample author- 
ity under the Commerce Clause to establish 
mandatory requirements for all vehicle 
weights and dimensions. 

HIGHWAY USER CHARGES 

The House Public Works Committee, the 
Department of Transportation, and AASHO 
have all concluded that the public’s invest- 
ment in the Federal-aid highway system 
would not be jeopardized by enactment of 
S. 2658 in its present form. Our members 
recognize, of course, that the costs of high- 
way construction are rising and that huge 
expenditures will be required to complete 
the Interstate System and to upgrade other 
Federal-aid highways. The intercity motor 
bus industry is willing to pay its fair share of 
that cost as determined by the Congress in 
the light of all relevant cost-benefit data. 

Knowing how busy you and your staff are 
in these closing days of the 90th Congress, 
I hope you will not deem it necessary to 
acknowledge this letter. It is written solely 
for your information and guidance. 

Sincerely yours, 
A. WEBB, 
President. 


SOLE SURVIVING SONS POLICY 
HON. CLARENCE E. MILLER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 19, 1968 


Mr. MILLER of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, to- 
day I have cosponsored a bill to expand 
on the Defense Department’s current 
Vietnam assignment policy for certain 
members of the Armed Forces. 

Presently the Department of Defense 
exempts from Vietnam duty, except on 
a voluntary basis, the only remaining son 
in a family in which the father or one 
or more sons or daughters have been 
killed, captured, missing in action, or 
died or are permanently disabled as a 
result of wounds, disease, or injury sus- 
tained while on military duty. This is 
commonly known as the “sole surviving 
sons” policy. 

The bill I am cosponsoring would ex- 
pand the policy to include all other sur- 
viving members of the family whose fa- 
ther, brother, or sister has died while 
serving or as a result of service in the 
Armed Forces in Vietnam. 

The tragedy of the loss of one member 
of a family in Vietnam, Mr. Speaker, is 
great enough. These American families 
who have already lost one member 
should not be asked or required by policy 
to offer another son or daughter to com- 
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bat duty. The effect of this legislation on 
those families who have already made 
their contribution and sacrifice to the 
cause of freedom in Vietnam will be im- 
measurable. At the same time the num- 
bers involved would not be detrimental 
to our efforts in the combat area, I be- 
lieve this bill should have prompt con- 
sideration. 


SLEEPING BEAR DUNES 


HON. JAMES G. O'HARA 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 19, 1968 


Mr. O'HARA of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, 
in 1957 the National Park Service con- 
ducted a survey of the remaining oppor- 
tunities for public recreation and the 
protection of outstanding natural areas 
along the 5,480 miles of our Great Lakes 
shoreline. 

An outstanding natural area identified 
by that survey was the Lake Michigan 
shoreline along the northwest coast of 
Michigan’s Lower Peninsula. Here a 
great series of dunes, topped by the 
massive, 460-foot Sleeping Bear Dune, 
provide the focal point for a fascinating 
and diverse landscape. 

The geological forces which forged this 
landscape are unusually well displayed 
in this area where their evidence is still 
fresh on the land. Behind the dunes, a 
remarkable variety of plantlife is found, 
with beautiful and intriguing glens and 
forested hills. 

Since 1961, legislation has been before 
the Congress to designate a portion of 
this area as a national lakeshore for the 
enduring protection of its natural values 
and the recreational enjoyment of the 
public, Twice this legislation has passed 
the other body. It was favorably reported 
by the House Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs in 1965, but failed to come 
to the floor for a vote. We have come 
close to meeting our responsibility toward 
this heritage and to our people, but we 
have not completed the job. 

Mr. Speaker, the August issue of Parks 
and Recreation magazine carries an ex- 
cellent article by Mr. John Peterson con- 
cerning the Sleeping Bear Dunes and the 
national lakeshore proposal. This maga- 
zine is the journal of the National Rec- 
reation & Parks Association, the pro- 
fessional society of our park and recrea- 
tion planners and executives. Mr. Peter- 
son, who is the editor and publisher of 
the Benzie County Patriot, of Frankfort, 
Mich., describes most effectively the 
values of this beautiful area and the need 
for this lakeshore designation. 

In this editorial introduction to this 
article, the Parks and Recreation editors 
note: 

Probably no public park was ever more 
misunderstood or more misinterpreted by a 
local faction than was this one. 


Now, however, the concern of local 
residents has been taken into full con- 
sideration. As Mr. Peterson points out: 

During the six years since the original in- 
troduction of the bill to make a park of the 
“Bear,” many changes have taken place in 
the p. legislation. Compromises have 
been made, efforts to appease irate property 
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owners have been put forth and assurances 
of property rights have been given. 


Mr. Speaker, I am the author of H.R. 
6616, a bill to create the Sleeping Bear 
Dunes National Lakeshore. A companion 
measure, S. 1192, is sponsored in the 
other body by Senator PHILIP A. Harr 
who has long exerted his leadership for 
this project. 

I would call your attention to one em- 
phasis of this legislation in particular— 
that is the careful regard it gives to the 
rights and interests of local property 
owners. The policy declaration expresses 
the intent not to appropriate the private 
properties in this area, but to stabilize 
the shoreline and its present landscape. 
Specifically the language is: 

In developing the lakeshore full recogni- 
tion shall be given to protecting the private 
properties for the enjoyment of the owners. 


Nor is this empty language. A strong 
part of the bill, section 9, requires the 
Secretary of the Interior to cooperate 
with the local township authorities in de- 
veloping acceptable zoning ordinances. 
So long as private properties are main- 
tained in accordance with these local 
zoning regulations, the Secretary is per- 
manently forbidden to use condemnation 
to acquire the property involved. Thus 
the private owners are guaranteed per- 
manent possession of their property, with 
no requirement other than their willing- 
ness to stabilize the landscape as estab- 
lished by local zoning authorities. 

Furthermore, Mr. Speaker, provision is 
made for 25-year or life tenancy ar- 
rangements for any property owner who 
may wish to sell his property to the Fed- 
eral Government. 

Mr. Speaker, I submit that this leg- 
islation, far from working any kind of 
hardship on the local communities or 
individuals, is a positive and protective 
measure for their interests. At the same 
time it will make a major contribution 
to the recreational needs of the 20 mil- 
lion people who reside within convenient 
distance in the Chicago and Detroit 
areas. And it will carry us forward in our 
national effort to protect important sam- 
ples of our native landscape for the her- 
itage of this and future generations. 

This should be considered priority leg- 
islation. It has been neglected too long. 
Our responsibility should be met by 
timely consideration of this measure so 
that we can move ahead immediately to 
do just what the bill state—“to stabilize 
and preserve for the benefit, inspiration, 
education, recreational use, and enjoy- 
ment of the public a significant portion 
of the diminishing shoreline of the 
United States and its related geographic 
and scientific features.” 

I want to emphasize Mr. Peterson’s 
warning that unless Sleeping Bear “is 
brought under Federal control in the 
very near future there will be little left of 
the original wilderness character of the 
area to preserve.” 

Mr. Speaker, I include Mr. Peterson’s 
fine article in the Recorp, and I recom- 
mend it to my colleagues: 

SLEEPING Beak Dunes—Time Is RUNNING 
Our To Preserve THIS FINE NATURAL LAKE- 
SHORE AS A NATIONAL AREA 

(By John Peterson) 


(Eorron's Note—The proposed Sleeping 
Bear Dunes National Lakeshore has been 
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identified as one of the most beautiful, natu- 
ral areas on the shores of the Great Lakes. 
The National Park Service with donated 
funds made the survey that identified the 
national Lakeshore potentialities of the 
Sleeping Bear Dunes area and called it to the 
attention of the people of the United States. 

(The proposal posed no threats to any 
home owners in this scenic area because the 
proposed legislation, first introduced by Sen- 
ator Philip A. Hart of Michigan, contained 
provisions authorizing the government to 
purchase home properties only if the owners 
wished to sell. Enactment of the proposed 
legislation would have permitted the govern- 
ment to purchase undeveloped lands and pro- 
vide public access and public use facilities 
so that natural attractions of this extraordi- 
nary scenic area could have been protected 
and preserved. 

(Probably no public park bill was ever 
more misunderstood or more misinterpreted 
by a local faction than was this one. Six 
years have gone by since the proposal was 
first made and as the accompanying article 
written by John Peterson points out, the 
superb qualities of the area are being im- 
paired by exploitative development. 

(The opportunity to enact legislation to 
protect the Sleeping Bear Dunes area still 
remains, although both the time and the 
constructive opportunities are diminishing. 

(Mr. Peterson’s article is herewith printed, 
with the hope that it will serve to alert the 
American people to the opportunity to pro- 
vide an exceptionally fine natural lakeshore 
in a part of our country where it is greatly 
needed.) 

The Chippewa Indians of Michigan cher- 
ished a tragic legend explaining the presence 
of a sandy, wooded mound nestled atop a 
high bluff overlooking Lake Michigan in the 
state’s northwest lower peninsula. 

They called it Sleeping Bear. According to 
their tribal story tellers, a mother bear and 
her two cubs began swimming eastward 
across the great lake to escape a raging Wis- 
consin forest fire. As they neared the Michi- 
gan shore the mother bear arrived safely, 
climbed the huge bluff and lay down to 
watch and wait for her two cubs, The off- 
spring failed to make the tiring swim and 
became what are now the offshore North and 
South Manitou Islands, but the mother bear 
continues to watch and wait. 

This sad primitive legend was intended to 
exlain part of a geographical area that pres- 
ently ranks among the most picturesque in 
the midwest. Its breathtaking scenery, con- 
sisting of bays and beaches, jewel-like lakes 
and heavily timbered hills, fascinating flora 
and fauna and endless dunes of clean, sun 
bleached sand, is potentially one of the great- 
est recreation areas in the nation but can 
once more become the scene of tragedy much 
more real and much more devastating than 
that of the Indians’ mythical bear. 

The prevailing winds of the past centuries 
have had an eroding effect upon the bear and 
the thousands of acres she overlooks but this 
has been nothing compared to the eroding 
effects of the so-called “winds of change.” 


HUMAN EXPLOITATION DESTROYING A NATURAL 
AREA 


The natural erosion, as is so often the case, 
has brought character and beauty to this 
land which in turn is in danger of being 
destroyed by the unnatural erosion brought 
about by human exploitation, 

Cottages, carelessly built roads, indiscrim- 
inate lumbering practices, water pollution, 
wasteful farming practices and some poorly 
maintained commercial establishments have 
taken their toll. 

The region is far from spoiled, however, 
and it must be admitted that the property 
owners in the area have done a much better 
than average job of preservation. Most have 
taken pride in their property and a number 
of them have as strong an interest in the 
conservation of the natural charm of the 
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land as professional park and recreation plan- 
ners. 


PROTECTIVE LEGISLATION INTRODUCED 


In order to make sure this area might be 
forever preserved for the use and enjoyment 
of the many, Senator Philip A, Hart (D- 
Michigan) six years ago introduced a bill 
which would establish a National Lakeshore 
Recreation Area, composed of 54,000 acres. 

Many hearings, field inspection trips and 
subsequent bills have greatly changed the 
boundaries of the proposed park and the 
latest proposal includes the bear's two cubs, 
North and South Manitou Islands. The bill, 
like the mythical mother bear, is still wait- 


Thanks to a woeful lack of preliminary 
education and constructive public relations, 
the proposal was greeted with violent oposi- 
tion from many property owners who im- 
mediately organized to meet what they con- 
sidered a distinct threat to their property 
rights. 

They formed what they called “The Sleep- 
ing Bear Dunes Citizens’ Council,” retained 
legal counsel and hired a professional press 
agent to protect themselves against “federal 
encroachment.” 

The Citizens’ Council was composed of 
local residents and summer resorters and was 
able to raise several thousand dollars for its 
war chest. 

Success of their efforts may be accurately 
measured by the fact that Sleeping Bear is 
still without the protection that national 
lakeshore status would provide, and still 
being eroded by ever increasing private 
development. 

During the six years since the original in- 
troduction of the bill to make a park of the 
“Bear,” many changes have taken place in 
the proposed legislation. Compromises have 
been made, efforts to appease irate property 
owners have been put forth and assurances 
of property rights have been given. 
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All of this has had some effect. Some of the 
originally strong opponents of the legislation 
have modified their positions, others have 
become neutralized, while a few have com- 
pletely changed their minds, but opposition 
still exists and the Bear area remains in 
private hands with much of the choicest rec- 
reation areas closed completely to the public. 

At the present time legislation is pending 
in the U.S. House of Representatives and the 
Senate which would establish Sleeping Bear 
as part of the public domain. 

If it is to be passed this session, it will have 
to overcome the concerted, dedicated, well 
financed and militant opposition of the 
Sleeping Bear Dunes Citizens’ Council, 
apathy on the part of the public and the 
tendency of an economy-minded Congress, 
presently concerned with the war in Viet- 
nam, to curtail all conservation appropria- 
tions, 

If it is not passed this session there is a 
strong possibility that it will be permanently 
dropped as a national project, because unless 
it is brought under federal control in the very 
near future there will be little left of the 
original wilderness character of the area to 
preserve. 

Building is going on at an ever increasing 
pace within the planned boundaries and 
Platte River, which once offered a delightful 
wilderness canoe trip to Lake Michigan, and 
is now so completely developed that it's 
much like taking a ride down a busy resi- 
dential street. 

The bear still lies atop the bluff watching 
and waiting but whether she will be doomed 
forever to view her lair surrounded by pri- 
vate development or whether she will soon 
see thousands of happy visitors enjoying the 
beauty she has so long surveyed remains 
to be decided in faraway Washington where 
our lawmakers have the power to rewrite a 
tragic Indian legend giving it a happy ending. 
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SUPPLEMENT TO THE OPINION OF 
THE GENERAL COUNSEL, U.S. 
CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION ON 
THE LEGALITY OF SELECTED 
CONTRACTS AT THE GODDARD 
SPACE FLIGHT CENTER 


HON. PORTER HARDY, JR. 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 19, 1968 


Mr. HARDY. Mr. Speaker, the Special 
Studies Subcommittee of the Govern- 
ment Operations Committee, on which I 
have been serving as acting chairman, 
has been surveying support service con- 
tracts during this Congress. We have 
been considering the efficiency and 
economy of such contracts as against 
in-house operations. This type of con- 
tract constitutes approximately $814 bil- 
lion of Federal expenditures. 

A question, not under the jurisdiction 
of this committee, is whether such con- 
tracts are contrary to the civil service 
personnel laws. In October 1967, the then 
General Counsel of the Civil Service 
Commission issued an opinion dealing 
specifically with two NASA contracts, 
holding them to be contrary to the civil 
service personnel laws because they in- 
volved Federal supervision of contract 
employees, on the basis of criteria set 
forth in the opinion. 

On April 25, 1968, in testimony before 
our subcommittee, the Comptroller Gen- 
eral said that the present General 
Counsel of the Civil Service Com- 
mission, in consultation with a small in- 
teragency group, was working on a sup- 
plement to the October 1967 opinion. The 
supplement was issued on July 8, 1968, It 
lays emphasis on whether Federal super- 
vision of contractor employees exists in 
fact as a continuing process in the per- 
formance of a contract, 

Because of widespread interest in 
this supplement, I have asked that it be 
included in the Recorp following these 
comments: 

The Civil Service Commission General 
Counsel issued an opinion in October 1967, 
regarding the legality of selected contracts of 
the NASA Goddard Space Flight Center. The 
opinion held that the contracts under review 
were proscribed by the Federal personnel 
laws. In addition, the opinion identified six 
elements designed to assist agencies in de- 
termining the legality of support service 
contracts. 

Since the opinion was issued, these ele- 
ments and the scope of the opinion have 
been subject to varying interpretations. The 
purpose of this Supplement is to clarify the 
meaning of these elements and the scope of 
the opinion in order to ensure that support 
service contracts are not drafted or per- 
formed in a manner which will evade the 
requirements of the personnel laws. 

It should be understood that support serv- 
ice contracts are not per se proscribed by the 
Federal personnel laws. In addition, no single 
provision of a contract, such as the task 
assignment requirement, a technical direc- 
tion clause, or a “key personnel” provision, 
should be used as the sole basis for a de- 
termination that a support service contract 
is or is not proscribed by the Federal per- 
sonnel laws, Evaluation of the legality of a 
support service contract must be based on a 
realistic view of the provisions of the entire 
contract, and the manner in which it is 
administered and performed. 
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The touchstone of legality under the per- 
sonnel laws is whether the contract creates 
what is tantamount to an employer- 
employee relationship between the Govern- 
ment and the employee of the contractor. 

The basic criteria by which this relation- 
ship is judged are those set forth in 5 U.S.C. 
2105(a), namely whether an employee is: 

(1) appointed in the civil service by a 
Federal officer or employee; 

(2) engaged in the performance of a Fed- 
eral function under authority of law or an 
Executive act; and 

(3) subject to the supervision of a Federal 
officer or employee while engaged in the per- 
formance of the duties of his position. 

The six elements recited at the conclusion 
of the Goddard opinion relate principally to 
the third statutory criterion concerning su- 
pervision of a contractor employee by a 
Federal officer or employee. If the contract 
terms permit such supervision, or if in the 
actual performance of the contract such 
supervision is conducted, the test is met. 

The Commission’s experience reflects that 
proscribed supervision is frequently evi- 
denced by the six elements stated in the 
Goddard opinion. Where the work to be 
performed under contract is to be on-site, 
with Government-furnished equipment, in- 
volving services applied directly to an inte- 
gral effort of the agency, of a long duration 
and where comparable services meeting com- 
parable needs are performed in that or other 
agencies by civil service personnel; responsi- 
ble agency officials should recognize the ex- 
istence of a situation where there is poten- 
tial for the kind of supervision which evi- 
dences an employer-employee relationship. 

The absence of any one or a number of 
these elements would not mean that super- 
vision does not exist but only that there is 
less likelihood of its existence. Moreover, any 
single element may not be significant unless 
its presence is felt to a substantial degree. 
For example, sporadic, unauthorized super- 
vision over an occasional one of a much 
greater number of contractor employees 
might reasonably be ignored; whereas, rela- 
tively continuous supervision of a substan- 
tial number of contractor employees by Goy- 
ernment employees would have to be taken 
into account. 

The same reasonable approach should be 
taken with respect to each element described 
in the Goddard opinion. The reasons sup- 
porting the first four elements simply re- 
state common experience. Performance of 
the contract work by contractor employees 
on Goyernment premises ordinarily facili- 
tates supervision by Government employees. 
The simple question to be determined is 
whether the proscribed supervision that can 
be expected from this circumstance has 
occurred. Use by contractor employees of 
Government-furnished equipment creates 
the same facility for supervision, and war- 
rants similar close inquiry. Since Govern- 
ment agencies are responsible for accom- 
plishing their missions, application of con- 
tract services to agency efforts integral to 
accomplishment of the basic mission is 
likely to be closely supervised. And where 
that need is felt, it can be expected that most 
agencies in comparable circumstances will 
be filling the need with properly appointed 
civil service personnel. 

The criterion stated in the fifth element 
is the continuing character of the Govern- 
ment need being met by the contract serv- 
ice. The suggestion that a need for service 
which lasts beyond a year must be filled by 
use of civil service personnel does not mean 
that contracts for briefer periods are invari- 
ably permissible. A contract for service to 
fill a temporary need of 30-60 days duration, 
but which involves continuous supervision 
of contractor employees by Government em- 
ployees, would be proscribed. Finally, the 
sixth element, which involves a requirement 
for close supervision of contractor employees 
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by Government employees for the protec- 
tion of Government interests and functions 
is a companion piece to Bureau of the Budget 
Circular A-76 which requires agencies to 
perform for themselves those basic functions 
of management which they must perform in 
order to retain essential control over the 
direction of their programs. 

The agencies involved in contracting for 
support services have the initial and primary 
responsibility to review and identify those 
contracts and contract operations which 
create the proscribed employer-employee re- 
lationship in violation of the personnel laws, 
and to take appropriate action where neces- 
sary. The Civil Service Commission has the 
continuing responsibility to assure compli- 
ance with the personnel laws. 


MAJ. GEN. HUGH B. MOTT 
HON. RICHARD FULTON 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 19, 1968 


Mr. FULTON of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, recently Gen. Hugh B. Mott was 
promoted to the rank of major general 
and given command of the National 
Guard’s 30th Armored Division. 

General Mott, who in civilian life 
serves as treasurer for the metropoli- 
tan government of Nashville-Davidson 
County, Tenn., has distinguished himself 
not only as a military leader but as a pub- 
lic servant and civic leader. 

In World War II, then a lieutenant, 
Hugh Mott participated in one of the 
most unusual and important operations 
of the battle to defeat Nazi Germany. 

This summer a young relative of Mr. 
Mott, Michael Mott, is working in my 
office here in Washington. Mike will be a 
sophomore engineering student this fall 
at Vanderbilt University, and I requested 
him to write about his “uncle” Hugh’s 
experience at the Ludendorff Bridge 
crossing the Rhine at Remagen, Ger- 
many. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent, I insert Mr. Mike Mott’s account of 
the experience of then Lt. Hugh B. Mott 
on March 7, 1945: 

Major General Hugh B. Mott has just re- 
cently received Congressional approval of his 
promotion to Major General in the Tennessee 
National Guard, He has had a long and dis- 
tinguished career in the service of his 
country. 

Both Major General Hugh B. Mott and 
General William C. Westmoreland partici- 
pated in the capturing of the Ludendorff 
Bridge over the Rhine River at Remagen on 
March 7, 1945, neither being aware of the 
others participation. War historians say that 
probably no other exploit was as important 
to the eventual defeat of Germany as the cap- 
ture of this span across the Rhine. 

The seizure of this bridge by a handful of 
officers and men of the Ninth Armored Divi- 
sion created one of war’s turning points. 
Once the Rhine had been crossed, victory was 
ahead. 

Major General Mott, then a Lieutenant, led 
a team of engineers on to the bridge to cut 
the demolition wires and to destroy the boxes 
of T.N.T. located on the bridge. 

After the capture, tanks and infantry be- 
gan crossing the bridge and by the dawn of 
March 8th several tank companies and two 
infantry battalions had crossed the bridge. 
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“The Bridge at Remagen,” by our col- 
league, Representative Ken HEcHLER, 
has received national acclaim as the true 
ag rg of the events surrounding March 

, 1945. 

Both Major General Mott and General 
Westmoreland were decorated for their 
participation in the capture of the 
Ludendorff Bridge. General Westmore- 
land received the Bronze Star. Major 
General Mott was awarded the Distin- 
guished Service Cross for “bravery and 
gallantry.” 

Major General Mott still serves his 
country, both as a general and as a civic 
leader, and his dedication and bravery 
should be an example to all Americans. 


CONGRESSMAN BATTIN REPORTS 
HON. JAMES F. BATTIN 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 19, 1968 


Mr. BATTIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following: 


CONGRESSMAN JIM BaTTIN REPORTS FROM 
WASHINGTON 


Jux 19, 1968. 

Dear FRIENDS: Although it seemed on Mon- 
day as if Congress would finish this year’s 
business in time to adjourn for the national 
political conventions, by the end of the week 
the House and Senate were again destined 
for a long and tedious, unproductive “rump” 
session. Adjournment was in the air before 
Wednesday, but then the House and Senate 
leaders gave up all hope of completing their 
work by the end of July. By working 12 long 
hours Monday the House completed action 
on 25 bills, many of them dealing with 
major issues that have been pending for 
months. At that pace we could have fin- 
ished all of the essential work by August 2, 
but the brakes were applied and the grass- 
roots duties of Congress, a very important 
part of our obligation, were sacrified. 

The schedule that was set by the majority 
leaders last week would have assured final 
action on foreign aid and gun controls, as 
well as seven other time-consuming but rel- 
atively uncontroversial items, by the end of 
the week. But after Monday that schedule 
was forgotten. The leaders had decided that a 
post-convention wrap-up session was inevit- 
able. Year-round sessions have become stand- 
ard. The Congress operates first in a lull 
and then in hectic haste to meet the end of 
the year which is the only deadline that is 
now recognized, Most of the year the House 
goes into session at 12 noon and out in a 
few hours and at that only on Tuesdays, 
Wednesdays and Thursdays. I am concerned 
that the present composition of Congress has 
been affected by a centralization of power 
that is usually attributed to the federal bu- 
reaucracy. Some congressmen who live in 
the east within easy travel distance from 
their home district prefer the three-day week 
because they are able to spend time in their 
districts. 

Long legislative sessions are inherently bad 
and ineffective. Without adjournment dead- 
lines, poor legislation can be maneuvered 
into law. With deadlines, many proposals 
that are on shaky ground would be voted 
down, but with more time legislation that is 
in trouble can be forced through by delays, 
deals, detours and a lot of arm-twisting. As 
late summer moves into fall and Congress 
continues to meet, attendance begins to fall. 
The roll call is already at a point where 
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often slightly more than half of the Congress 


home each year for extended stays during 
which a dialogue with the people should be 
his main activity. For instance, after I have 
a chance to spend a month or two at 
e more confidence that my votes 
are consistent with your posi- 
The mail from Montana, of course, is 
criterion. to decide what problems or 
concerning the voters, but noth- 
a broader view of the issues than 
county fairs or a walk down a few 
eets during a busy morning. America 
of the few countries where a voter 
can tell his representative face-to-face that 
he agrees with him wholeheartedly or has dis- 
agreed with his very vote. It’s the duty of 
every congressman to provide that forum. 
The only bills that have to be acted on 
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ment employees would soon find themselyes 
without paychecks and firms that. sell goods 
to the government would be left holding the 
bag until Congress moved. Even these im- 
portant items could be dispensed with by 
one action and that would continue all ap- 
. at the level of last year's budget. 

strikes fear in the hearts of 
the. Administration and generates extreme 
pressure from the White House, because the 
federal government has come to expect a 
certain increase in money every year as regu- 
lar as clockwork, But I think a continuing 
resolution on spending would do a world of 
good, If they didn’t have practically an open- 
end account for their programs the depart- 
ments would be forced to look at their activi- 
ties and decide what is essential and what 
could be put off for another year, The federal 
government hasn’t had to take that type of 
action for several years and even the Admin- 
istration would be surprised at the savings 
they could discover under a tight budget. 
Economizing to that degree would even re- 
sult in the first balanced budget for nine 
years and the effect that would have on in- 
filation would be a pleasant surprise to tax- 
payers. The cards are stacked against any 
last minute economizing; however, the Con- 
gress is determined to stay in Washington. 
It will be a waste of time, though—from 
past experience with post-conyention ses- 
sions, I know that those last meetings will 
be a political forum for the next election and 
legislating will become a pastime. 

Sincerely, 
Jim BATTIN. 


CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 17, 1968 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, during this 
week, designated Captive Nations Week, 
the world again is reminded of the tragic 
plight of those persons living under the 
domination of Communist regimes. 

The history of mankind has been one 
of the development of freedom and jus- 
tice. And, yet today, while we live in a 
great Nation of guaranteed freedoms, we 
must remember that millions of people 
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are living under the political and eco- 
nomic oppression of cominunism, 

We cannot ignore the fate of the cap- 
tive nations. The history of the nations 
behind the Iron and Bamboo Curtains is 
marked by a long, brave, and bloody 
struggle for their independence. Yet, 
even though they have been thus far 
unsuccessful, we know that they will 
eventually be victorious, for man has an 
inborn desire to be free. His freedom can 
be suppressed, but his desire to achieve 
that end cannot be. 

During this week’s observance of Cap- 
tive Nations Week, I wish to salute these 
brave nations who have been struggling 
for so long for the right to determine 
their own destiny: Albania, Bulgaria, 
Czechoslovakia, Estonia, Hungary, Lat- 
via, Lithuania, Poland, and Rumania. 

And, Mr. Speaker, furthermore, I wish 
to assure those former nationalists of 
these countries who now are fortunate 
enough to live in the United States, that 
I don’t intend to forget their friends and 
relatives in these countries, nor do I 
intend to lessen my fight for their 
freedom. 


RESOLUTION ENDORSING RECOGNI- 
TION OF FEDERAL UNIONS 


HON. DOMINICK V. DANIELS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 19, 1968 


Mr. DANIELS. Mr. Speaker, the New 
Jersey Federation of Postal Clerks at 
their 44th annual convention held at As- 
bury Park, N.J., on June 28 to 30, 1968, 
passed a resolution endorsing recogni- 
tion by law of Federal unions. 

Mr. Speaker, I have been a strong sup- 
porters of this principle and I am happy 
to say that in the other body similar sup- 
port has been voiced by one of the Fed- 
eral employees’ best friends, the able and 
distinguished senior Senator from Mary- 
land, DANIEL B. BREWSTER. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent, I insert this resolution at this point 
in the RECORD: 

UNION REGOGNITION BY LAW FOR FEDERAL 

EMPLOYEES 

Whereas: The late President John F. Ken- 
nedy, a great friend of labor realizing the 
urgent need of union recognition for Federal 
employees, issued Executive Order No. 10988, 
granting such recognition: and 

Whereas: The implementation of Execu- 
tive Order No. 10988, has never reached the 
ae ree hoped for by postal employees; 
an 


Whereas: Executive Order No. 10988, has 
been consistently flagrantly and arbitrarily 
ignored by the Post Office Department defy- 
ing the intent and purpose of such, there- 
fore be it 

Resolved: That the New Jersey Federation 
of Postal Clerks, assembled in convention at 
Asbury Park, New Jersey, June 28-30, 1968, 
urge the enactment of true union recogni- 
tion by law for Federal employees, “Federal 
Employe Labor-Management Relations”, H.R. 
460, introduced by Representative Dominick 
V. Daniels (D-NJ), and S. 341, introduced 
by Senator Daniel B. Brewster (D-Md), and 
be it further 

Resolved: That the national convention, to 
be held at Minneapolis, Minnesota, August 
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12-17, 1968, continue the goal of union rec- 
ognition by law, as the paramount issue 
until enacted into law. 


TITLE I EDUCATION AID BOOSTS 
READING LEVELS IN INNER-CITY 
SCHOOLS 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 18, 1968 


Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, the 
Office of Education of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare reported 
yesterday that reading levels in slum 
schools assisted under title I of the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education Act of 
1965 have improved markedly. 

The report notes that these improve- 
ments took place while reading levels in 
most urban schools were declining. 

In view of these encouraging results of 
Federal aid under title I, it is unfortu- 
nate that this body voted last month to 
slash appropriations for this title 11 per- 
cent below last year’s inadequate $1.2 
billion. 

It is my hope, Mr. Speaker, that the 
good news in the Office of Education re- 
port, entitled “Title I, Year Two,” will 
encourage the Appropriations Commit- 
tee in the other body and the other body 
as a whole to approve title I funding at 
least at last year’s levels, so that the 
progress made so far can be sustained. 

It is also my hope that the House Ap- 
propriations Committee members will 
soften the blow this body gave to educa- 
tion for the disadvantaged by accepting 
higher funding when the conference on 
the Labor-HEW appropriations bill 
convenes. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
insert at this point in the Rxconb, an 
account of the Office of Education's find- 
ings from today’s Washington Post. The 
article follows: 

Am To SLUMS IMPROVED PUPILS, U.S. REPORT 
Says 
(By J. W. Anderson) 

Federal aid to slum schools is beginning 
to produce visible improvements in reading 
test scores, the U.S. Office of Education re- 
ported yesterday. 

The report appeared at the midpoint of 
the annual Congressional struggle over school 
appropriations. The House voted last month 
to cut school aid for poor children 11 per 
cent below last year’s $1.2 billion, and the 
bill is now before the Senate Appropriations 
Committee. 

Test scores from 39 cities showed that 
children in Federally aided slum education 
projects were making “normal” progress. 

“The gain for low-income area schools 
is typically much less than that,” the report 
added. 

But even “normal” progress is not enough 
to bring these children up to the national 
average since they start far behind average 
levels, the Office of Education warned, 

The improvement in the Federally aided 
schools took place in the midst of a decline 
in reading scores in big city schools gen- 
erally, the report said. 

A study of reading in nine cities, including 
Washington, showed that achievement in all 
grades was sinking, regardless of neighbor- 
hood income level. 

“Inadequate funding of big city educa- 
tion has contributed to this decline in the 
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effectiveness of city schools,” the report 
declared. 

The report, demanded by Congress last 
December and some months overdue, is based 
on before-and-after tests given by local 
school systems during the 1966-67 year. 

In that year the Office of Education spent 
$1 billion on special aid for 9.2 million “ed- 
ucationally deprived” children in public and 
private schools (total enrollment: 49.8 mil- 
lion). The program is Title I of the Elemen- 
tary and Secondary Education Act of 1965. 

On reading in big cities, the report said: 

“The New York City superintendent of 
schools described the 1967 achievement test 
reports as ‘the worst ever’ in the schools’ 
history. In Chicago it was reported that only 
82 percent of the sixth graders could read 
a fourth grade book.” 

In Washington, according to figures pub- 
lished Tuesday by the school board three- 
quarters of the children now score below 
the national average for their grades in 
reading. 


SUPPORT OF H.R. 18663 


HON. HAROLD T. JOHNSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 19, 1968 


Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I rise to hail the action taken 
by the Post Office and Civil Service Com- 
mittee yesterday in ordering reported 
H.R. 18663, a bill designed to achieve cer- 
tain improvements in the postal service, 
and also to insure employment of ade- 
quate personnel to provide the type of 
service which the people of this Nation 
have come to expect and most certainly 
deserve. 

The Post Office Department faces a 
major crisis at the present time, a crisis 
which is the result, not of a dollar short- 
age, but of the artificial manpower ceil- 
ings which have been imposed. These 
would force a cutback in employment to 
the levels of June 1966, in spite of the 
fact that the volume of mail carried by 
the Post Office Department has increased 
by 11 percent during these 2 years. 

It is estimated by this Congress that 
the Post Office Department will be re- 
quired to receive, sort, transport, and de- 
liver 84 billion pieces of mail this year. 

The postal service does not have any 
control over its workload. It does not set 
the policies that generate its work. It 
does not have programs that can be ex- 
panded or contracted to meet existing 
conditions. 

The postal service’s workload is deter- 
mined largely by the health of the Na- 
tion’s economy. The economy is healthy— 
and that means there will be a lot of 
mail to deliver. The postal service has to 
deliver all that mail. The only thing it 
can do to cut its work force is deliver 
the mail less often, take longer to deliver 
it, require its customers to come to the 
Post Office to pick up their mail, or oth- 
erwise give less service to its customers. 

A cutback in the level of postal serv- 
ice—in other words, poorer postal serv- 
ice—could very easily damage the Na- 
tion’s economy. The postal service is our 
prime artery of commerce. The kind of 
curtailment in mail delivery service that 
the Post Office Department must make to 
meet the manpower limitations imposed 
by the tax bill is the wrong medicine for 
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the Government’s budget problems. The 
postal service should be exempted from 
the manpower restrictions recently im- 
posed by Congress. 

Mr. Speaker, again let me emphasize 
that this is not a problem involving dol- 
lars. The Post Office Department has 
agreed completely with the dollar limi- 
tations which have been imposed by the 
Congress. No clearer statement on this 
could be made than that made by Post- 
master General Marvin Watson, in my 
own home State last Friday when, in Los 
Angeles, he declared: 

We did not dispute the loss of $169 million 
dollars in funds, willingly surrendering these 
for the good of the economy of the Nation. 
Indeed, we ran our financial affairs so well 
that we were able to return to the Govern- 
ment at the end of Fiscal 1968, $98 million 
dollars which we saved. 


But Postmaster General Watson has 
assured me—and I am sure members of 
the Post Office and Civil Service Com- 
mittee—that living within the dollar re- 
strictions imposed upon him, he can 
deliver the mail in a proper manner if 
the manpower limitations are removed. 

In the absence of the exemption which 
now has been recommended by this 
distinguished committee, we will see the 
elimination of all fourth-class offices and 
the demise of some 4,800 third-class of- 
fices, in addition to other reductions in 
service. 

The Second Congressional District of 
California, which I represent, is com- 
posed of 20 mountain-valley counties, 
covering a geographic area of some 55,000 
square miles and, therefore, considerably 
larger than the State of New York and 
many other States of this Nation. 

With more than 300 post offices operat- 
ing in this area, you can see that on the 
average, a post office serves something in 
the neighborhood of 180 square miles. 
The truth is, however, that fourth-class 
offices located in the more rural portions 
of the district, draw their patrons from 
even greater areas. If the fourth-class 
offices and the smaller third-class offices 
are discontinued, a great percentage of 
the more than 500,000 people living in the 
Second Congressional District will be de- 
prived of adequate, prompt, and efficient 
postal service. They will be continuing to 
pay for this service but they will not be 
getting anything in return. 

Mr. Speaker, accordingly, I support 
wholeheartedly H.R. 18663 and especial- 
ly those provisions which would provide 
for exemption for the Post Office Depart- 
ment of the manpower limitations im- 
posed by Congress. 

Again, let me emphasize that this is 
not a matter of dollars. The Post Office 
Department will adhere to the dollar 
limitations imposed by Congress and, 
therefore, the elimination of this service 
upon which so many people of the Na- 
tion are dependent, would in truth not 
save one single 5-cent piece. So let us be 
realistic about this and let the Post Of- 
fice Department operate within its dollar 
limitations in a manner which we expect 
the Department to operate and to con- 
tinue the efficient and outstanding serv- 
ice which the people of this great coun- 
try of ours deserve. 

In conclusion, I would like to commend 
my distinguished colleague from New 
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York, Congressman THADDEUS J. DULSKI, 
chairman of the House Post Office and 
Civil Service Committee, for his leader- 
ship in this matter and also the fine 
members of his committee. This commit- 
tee has worked very closely with the Post 
Office Department over the years and 
credit can be given to these outstanding 
Representatives in Congress for the high 
quality of service which we now have in 
the Post Office Department. 

And let us concur in the recommenda- 
tions of this extremely knowledgeable 
and farsighted committee. 


DETROIT’S WELFARE 
HON. MARTHA W. GRIFFITHS 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 19, 1968 


Mrs. GRIFFITHS, Mr. Speaker, at 
this time, I insert in the Record an in- 
teresting article on Detroit’s welfare, 
which appeared in the July 13 issue of 
Scope magazine: 

THE Facts ABOUT WELFARE IN DETROIT: WHO 
Gers Ir, WHAT THEY GET Ir ror, How 
Muck Ir Costs, Way No ONE LIKES Ir 

(By Wayne King) 

Mrs. Clay is in her late 30s, dumpy and 
graceless. The other day when Della Tesnow 
called on her, she was wearing an ill-fitting 
black shell, faded jeans and gold lame san- 
dals with plastic rosebuds on her toes. The 
wails of the Temptations filtered up the 
narrow staircase from a phonograph some- 
where below, clashing with the organ music 
of a television soap opera. 

The scene was something of a soap opera 
itself. Mrs. Clay is one of the 22,000 Wayne 
County mothers receiving Aid to Dependent 
Children (ADC). Mrs. Tesnow is the ADO 
caseworker who “visits” Mrs. Clay’s home 
periodically. 

“Have you seen your husband recently,” 
Mrs. Tesnow asked Mrs. Clay. 

Mrs, Clay shook her head. “No,” she said, 
“he don’t come by like he did. I did see him 
once and he was nice. It’s just when he’s 
drinking 

Mrs. Clay has been married twice and has 
five children, ages 4 to 17. Her second hus- 
band is a wino, the worst kind of drunk, 
mean and unpredictable. Prohibited by the 
court from entering Mrs. Clay’s home, he re- 
cently shinnied up a utility pole to the flat 
and beat his wife senseless. 

Mrs. Clay and her five children are sup- 
ported entirely by the Wayne County De- 
partment of Social Services. Mrs. Clay 
worked once as a nurse’s aide, but for the 
past few years has done nothing but tend 
her children. She has had surgery recently 
and the medical bill of $1,305 is to be paid by 
the state under a medical assistance pro- 
gram set up last year. 

“How about the children, Mrs. Clay,” Mrs. 
Tesnow asked, “Are they doing all right in 
school?” 

The 15-year-old has been skipping classes; 
nine-year-old Lana won a merit award; two 
others are passing. The four-year-old is a 
moody boy who's not old enough for school. 
There will be trouble when he is. “He’s a 
tempery one,” sighed Mrs. Clay. He didn’t 
like the woman at the doctor’s office the other 
day. He stuck his fist through the window 
of the door. It took four stitches.” 

Another one of Mrs. Tesnow’s “clients,” 
Helen Jackson, has a knotted scar across her 
right arm. She fell through a window she 
said, and severed a tendon. Mrs, Tesnow, who 
has to fill out the form for her, says: “I think 
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she may have done it in a fight with her 
husband.” 

Like the Clay apartment, Mrs. Jackson’s is 
starkly furnished. There are no pictures on 
the walls, none of the trinkets that clutter 
most living rooms, no tables, no lamps. There 
are two TV sets, one obviously broken. The 
other day when Mrs. Tesnow arrived, Mrs. 
Jackson was watching “As the World Turns” 
on the other TV set. 

Mrs. Jackson is 26, and at first glance, 
rather pretty. But when she smiles, you can 
see two gaping holes where two front teeth 
should be. She has five children, 3 through 
8 years old. Two of them have her maiden 
name as their last names. 

Mrs. Tesnow asked the list of questions on 
a form called “Client's Statement of Re- 
sources—ADC.” There are 40 questions cover- 
ing everything from alimony to estates and 
trust funds. Mrs, Tesnow explained the ques- 
tions: “Does your husband give you any 
money? Do you haye any merchandise, things 
like Avon products that you sell?” 

The answers are taken at face value. “The 
clients never lie,” Mrs. Tesnow says wryly. 
But when there is reason to suspect income 
that’s not reported—like the sudden appear- 
ance of a new car—the statements are double 
checked. But Mrs. Tesnow found no reason 
to doubt Mrs. Jackson’s answers. Mrs. Tesnow 
departed after advising Mrs, Jackson how to 
get a repairman to put a new catch on the 
refrigerator door which had not been closed 
for weeks. 

On another call that day, a greying lady 
spoke to Mrs. Tesnow as she drove up. “I sure 
do wish you could help us get this gate fixed,” 
she said. She was not a welfare client for Mrs. 
Tesnow’s destination was the house next door, 
but she was an ex-client and still asks for 
advice. She received assistance through the 
department’s program for the aged, but rela- 
tives were located who finally took her in. 
State law says the husband, wife, father, 
mother and children of any poor person is 
legally responsible for that person’s support. 
This is enforceable through the probate 
court. 

As Mrs. Tesnow approached the house next 
door, two little girls joined her. Three other 
youngsters were inside. This is one of Mrs. 
Tesnow's more pleasant calls. The home is 
different from the others. There is a shelf 
of books and no TV set. The furniture is 
old—at least twice as old as the eldest child, 
12-year-old Iisa—but it’s tasteful. 

Mrs. Tesnow asked the routine questions 
and found that things were going as well 
as could be expected. The mother is drawing 
Social Security benefits as a widow but can’t 
make ends meet on them, The welfare office 
pays the rent and medical bills, The mother 
and five children each have a medical assist- 
ance card. Two of the girls had glasses fitted 
recently and Wayne County picked up the 
tab. Glasses are not covered by the state 
medical program. 

With a few exceptions, there is a depress- 
ing sameness about home visits by casework- 
ers. The mothers are listless and most of the 
children are shy, especially with men. “When 
there's a man around, there's usually trou- 
ble,” said Mrs. Tesnow. The children sense 
that. It’s one of the real problems in these 
homes.” 

“Many of the people we deal with,” said 
Margaret Sattler, director of the west side 
Detroit office, “are disturbed. I don’t mean 
they’re lunatics. But ‘socially maladjusted’ 
is the term some people use.” 

Miss Sattler has been a social worker for 30 
years. She is frank, tough-minded and 
vaguely scholarly, like a librarian in a re- 
form school, She is not satisfied with the 
welfare system, but like critics outside it. 
she doesn’t know the solution. “There are 
things we can do to improve the present 
methods. We can make the system work bet- 
ter. I agree that we don’t do enough reha- 
bilitation—that sometimes we're doing noth- 
ing more than feeding hungry children—but 
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if you don’t want this system, how do you 
replace it?” 

One answer, formulated in 1964 by Gold- 
water economic adviser Milton Friedman 
and later adopted by noted liberals like Rob- 
ert F. Kennedy and Eugene McCarthy, is di- 
rect subsidy or negative income tax —gov- 
ernment payments to persons whose incomes 
are below the “poverty level.” Many con- 
servatives like the idea because payments 
would amount to only a percentage of what 
recipients actually need (suggestions nor- 
mally are in the range of 50 to 75%). The 
incentive to work would not be destroyed, 
they figure. Liberals, on the other hand, can 
see it as a logical extension of the progres- 
sive income tax. As a result, both ideological 
positions can endorse the direct-payment 
idea: Liberals because it would eliminate 
“welfare prying,” conservatives because it 
would supposedly get rid of the welfare 
bureaucracy. 

“I can see some advantages,” said Miss 
Sattler, “but there is really nothing in the 
program that can help the poor solve their 
problems—one of which is how to spend the 
money they do have wisely, And I don’t think 
such programs as negative tax would actually 
do any more to encourage initiative than 
what we have now.” 

The negative tax proposals vary. Fried- 
man’s works this way: A family reporting 
no income on its tax return would be paid 
an allowance equal to half the total of the 
standard tax exemptions and deductions. 
This would amount to $1,500 for a family of 
four. If any income was reported—$1,000 in 
the family of four, for instance—the allow- 
ance would be cut by half, or $500 in the 
example. This means the family could get 
$1,000 in “negative tax,“ in addition to the 
$1,000 earned, Total: $2,000. There would 
still be some advantage in working. 

Under guaranteed income, a proposal of- 
fered by James Tobin of Yale University, 
families falling under “poverty income 
levels”—Tobin sets the figure at $3,130— 
would get a direct payment of $400 for each 
parent, plus $400 for each child up to four, 
and $150 each for the fifth and sixth. Tobin 
suggests lopping off 40% of any earned 
money. Thus a family of six with no income 
would be eligible for $2,400. If the family 
earned $2,000, $800 would be deducted, leav- 
ing the family eligible for $1,600. Total earn- 
ings and subsidy: $3,600. Under this plan, 
an income of about $5,000 would be the 
cutoff point. 

“Initiative” is a key word in most discus- 
sions about welfare. For many people the 
word, “welfare,” conjures up an image of a 
lazy Negro woman with several illegitimate 
children and at least one lover by whom she 
hopes to have several more children so she 
can get a bigger welfare check. The image 
usually includes the notion that the assist- 
ance checks are used to buy booze, television 
sets and flashy cars. 

There are indeed some cases of outright 
fraud; some of the welfare recipients are 
lazy; some have bastard children; there is a 
high percentage of Negroes; and occasionally 
someone will attempt to get legal custody of 
their children simply to get support pay- 
ments. The question is: How many fall into 
these categories? 

The answer is: Not very many. Right now 
in Wayne County, there are 63,700 persons 
receiving welfare payments, plus a few thou- 
sand neglected, abused or delinquent chil- 
dren in the county’s care. 12,500 of these are 
old age assistance cases; 8,825 are disabled; 
13,400 receive medical assistance; 6,400 are 
on direct relief (general assistance); 638 are 
blind. The rest—22,000—are ADC cases 
(about one-third of the total). Most of these 
seem frightened, tired and resigned to a 
hopeless future. About 10% are just down 
on their luck and can find their way out of 
the mire. A federal inquiry a few years ago 
found that less than 5% were cheating. 

One caseworker commented: “A lot de- 
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pends on your definition. You could call 
some of our clients no-good bums if you 
wanted to. On some of them, I’d even agree 
with you. But not many. And the question 
always is: ‘What do you do about the chil- 
dren?’ Except where there’s outright neglect 
or abuse there's not much you can do.“ 

One point that’s often overlooked is that 
non-money social aid programs and finan- 
cial assistance through “negative tax” (or 
other forms of income maintenance) can be 
combined. In fact, that’s the way most social 
workers would prefer it, They don’t like being 
watchdogs on the public’s money. One case- 
worker pointed out the difficulty: “To be 
effective as a counselor, you can’t be a police- 
man. The clients have to level with you. They 
don't do that when you're poking around in 
their closets.” 

There have been significant changes in the 
welfare system in the past few years, most of 
them in response to increasing criticism. 
For one thing, the word, “welfare” is no 
longer officially used, and a multitude of 
different agencies have been absorbed into a 
single statewide system called the Michigan 
Department of Social Services. In Detroit, 
the old Department of Public Welfare was 
eliminated in 1966 by merging it into the 
Wayne County Bureau of Social Aid, which 
later became the Wayne County Department 
of Social Services. 

For another thing, it used to be that a 
welfare recipient in Detroit—particularly an 
ADC mother—could be rousted out of bed 
any time of night by an investigator who 
sometimes actually went so far as to look 
under the bed to see if a boyfriend was hid- 
ing there. Such nighttime visits were made 
to enforce the “man in the house” regulation 
which prohibits ADC payments to a woman 
who lives with an able male, Enforcement of 
that rule is no longer so strict. Some case- 
workers report only those cases in which the 
relationship is clearly detrimental to the 
children. 

Mrs. Tesnow reported that of the 68 ADC 
cases she currently handles, 13 involved what 
she calls “a living-together partner.” Almost 
all of them could be described as “stable 
relationships,” she said. But all of them were 
broken up: The man had to move out in 
order for the mother to keep getting ADC 
checks. Ten of these men continue some kind 
of support payments although they are not 
bound by law to do so (though there is a 
threat of paternity suits if they don’t). 

The U.S. Supreme Court ruled last month 
that illegitimacy could not be used to cut off 
payments. 

Paul Conlon, of the Wayne County Depart- 
ment of Social Services (and the man who 
put a stop to “midnight visits” by investi- 
gators when he took office five years ago) 
said: “A few years ago we were closing cases 
by the hundreds because of ‘man in the 
house.’ The reason that was used was un- 
suitable environment for the children. Now 
it is seldom done. Now you need enough evi- 
dence to declare neglect, and be able to prove 
it in court.” 

Monthly assistance allowances for food, 
shelter, clothing and other needs are set up 
on a schedule, but they may be exceeded in 
special cases with the approval of a district 
director. “I can’t think of anything that we 
aren’t allowed to pay for if it can be justified,” 
Miss Sattler said. The west side Detroit office 
alone hands out about a thousand bus tickets 
a day—and about 800 transfers. Washing ma- 
chines and refrigerators have been purchased 
and furnaces have been installed. Miss Sat- 
tler must approve any expenditure over $300, 

Most of the money goes into monthly as- 
sistance allowances—from a maximum of 
$131 per month for a single person living in a 
sleeping room to $488 a month for a family 
of 11 living in a furnished house. (Families 
larger than 11 gets $34 for each additional 
person.) Other forms of assistance (laundry, 
special diet and miscellaneous) are also avail- 
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able. Four dollars a month is allowed for a 
telephone, $10 for a guide dog for the blind. 
These payments (not counting medical assist- 
ance) cost Wayne County more than $7 
million a month—slightly more than $100 for 
each welfare case, 

Director Conlon said no breakdown on 
administrative costs for Wayne County is 
available because it is now part of the state- 
wide system. The county does not have a 
separate budget. He estimated total welfare 
costs for Wayne County at about $150 million 
a year. This includes the salaries of the coun- 
ty’s 1,600 welfare employes, about 900 of 
whom are caseworkers, 

Regulations and payments are in general 
being liberalized, but there are also periodic 
cutbacks, At present, for instance, items like 
refrigerators, ranges and furnaces cannot 
be purchased for clients because there isn’t 
enough money in the budget. With a nega- 
tive income tax or some other system, this 
problem would still exist; so would the prob- 
lem of those who, for one reason or another, 
prefer government handouts to working. 

The real problem is that by the time most 
people become welfare clients, they’re beyond 
“rehabilitation.” Public assistance can’t 
make up for the failures already committed, 
many by the rest of the society. It’s too little 
too late. As Miss Sattler puts it, “Welfare is 
no substitute for the American dream.” 

Just about everyone—including those who 
dole it out and those who receive it—agrees 
that welfare is not a very good method of 
dealing with the problem of the needy. But 
no one has yet come up with anything better. 


GEORGE W. CROCKETT, JR. 


HON. CHARLES C. DIGGS, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 19, 1968 


Mr. DIGGS. Mr. Speaker, I am proud 
to count among my constituents the 
Honorable George W. Crockett, Jr., who, 
until his election to recorder’s court in 
Detroit in 1966, was a member of the 
Michigan bar. He was the most recent 
recipient of the National Lawyers Guild’s 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt Award, the 
latest in a long list of recognitions from 
his profession and other community 
groups. 

Judge Crockett’s remarks were pre- 
pared for a Detroit conference of the 
American Civil Liberties Union held 
earlier this year. 

The remarks follow: 

DETROIT REcorDER’s COURT AND THE 1967 

Crviz DISTURBANCE 
(By George W. Crockett, Jr.) 

A United States Senate Committee recent- 
ly suggested that Detroit’s Recorder’s Court 
was too lenient in its handling of cases grow- 
ing out of Detroit’s civil disturbance last 
summer. I assume the Committee had refer- 
ence to the fact that the large bulk of the 
1967 riot cases on our docket have been and 
are being disposed of as simple misdemean- 
ors instead of felonies; and the sentences 
generally are limited to the time spent by the 
defendant in jail while awaiting reasonable 
bail or the final disposition of the case. 

I disagree with the Senate Committee. In- 
stead, I suggest that we judges (perhaps 
subconsciously) are belatedly endeavoring to 
make amends for the wholesale dental of the 
constitutional rights of virtually everyone 
who was arrested during that disturbance. 
And I include myself in this indictment. As 
the report of the President’s Commission 
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points out (Chap. 13, note 9), the bails fixed 
by me were the lowest in the Court; but they 
still were much higher than they should 
have been. 

Nor am I convinced that there is general 
appreciation even now of the full extent of 
the injustices we committed by our refusal 
to recognize the right to immediate bail and 
our objection to fixing reasonable bail. Some 
of the cases which have come before me as 
a result of the curfew imposed following the 
death of Dr. King suggest that the prose- 
cutors office and the policemen in the street 
have learned nothing from last summer's 
experience; and this has serious implications 
for the coming summer. 

The situation we faced last summer is au- 
thoritatively summed up in the recent Re- 
port of the Presidents National Advisory 
Commission on Civil Disorders (U.S. Govt. 
ed., p. 60): 

“In all, more than 7,200 persons were ar- 
rested. Almost 3,000 of these were picked up 
on the second day of the riot, and by mid- 
night Monday 4,000 were incarcerated in 
makeshift jails. Some were kept as long as 
30 hours on buses, Others spent days in an 
underground garage without toilet facilities. 
An uncounted number were people who had 
merely been unfortunate enough to be on 
the wrong street at the wrong time. Included 
were members of the press whose attempts 
to show their credentials had been ignored. 

“People became lost for days in the maze 
of different detention facilities. Until the 
later stages, bail was set deliberately high, 
often at $10,000 or more. When it became 
apparent that this policy was unrealistic and 
unworkable, the prosecutor’s office began re- 
leasing on low bail or on their own recogniz- 
ance hundreds of those who had been picked 
up. Nevertheless, this fact was not publicized 
for fear of antagonizing those who had de- 
manded a high-bail policy.” 

The Report mentions that at least 83% 
of these 7,200 arrestees were black citizens. 
I suggest that this fact accounts in large 
measure for the unconstitutional procedures 
uniformly followed by the authorities after 
their arrest—the exceedingly large number 
of unjustifiable felony charges which have 
since been reduced to misdemeanors; the 
insistence upon routine time-consuming 
clerical and identification procedures as a 
pretext for holding people in custody; the 
refusal to utilize the judges and staffs of 
other courts so as to expedite the process- 
ing of cases and afford time for individual 
examination at arraignments; and, of course, 
the assessment in mass of exorbitantly high 
bail which resulted in the exhaustion of 
our conventional detention facilities. 


THE CURFEW CASES 


The bulk of the 7,000 arrestees were 
arrested for being on the streets after the 
curfew hour. A large portion of these were 
juveniles whose cases came before Juvenile 
Court. Three thousand of these arrests oc- 
curred on the second day of the riot when 
the initial curfew Proclamation was in 
effect. Each of the curfew arrests made under 
the initial curfew Proclamation was illegal 
because the Proclamation failed to provide 
that its violation would constitute a mis- 
demeanor. The statute makes such a pro- 
vision mandatory. Notwithstanding this 
omission our Court enforced the initial Proc- 
lamation as written. Later this “error” was 
detected and a new Proclamation was issued. 

The curfew misdemeanor was punishable 
by fine of not more than $100 and/or a 
jail sentence of not more than 90 days. As 
such, it was the equivalent of a traffic viola- 
tion for which a traffic ticket normally is 
given and the defendant is not detained. 
There was then, in my judgment, no justi- 
fication whatever in detaining these curfew 
violators any longer than the time required 
to obtain and verify their names and cor- 
rect addresses. Either they should have been 
(1) issued a summons (on the spot or at 
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the Precinct Station) to appear in Mag- 
istrate’s Court; or (2) simply ordered to dis- 
perse and go immediately to their homes. 
Those who failed to appear on the appointed 
court date could be prosecuted by warrant 
later; and those who disobeyed the order to 
go to their homes should then be arrested 
and charged with the high misdemeanor of 
failing to obey the arresting officer—a prison 
offense. 

Had this procedure been followed the 
number of arrestees would have been greatly 
reduced; the processing of cases involving 
serious charges would have proceeded more 
expeditiously; our detention facilities 
would have been more adequate for the 
demand; the rights of all citizens could have 
been secured; and most importantly, the fears 
and tensions in the Negro community would 
not have been nearly as great nor the after- 
math of bitterness so potentially threatening. 

Instead, the arresting officers, the prose- 
cutors and the judges made a bad situation 
worse by their indiscriminate and prolonged 
detention of all curfew violators before bring- 
ing them before a judge. Almost without ex- 
ception these people did not come before a 
judge until 24-48 hours after their arrest and 
their detention in city buses parked in the 
blazing sun. In most cases they admitted 
their guilt or they were tried by the judge 
and found guilty. In either event the usual 
result was a suspended sentence or a sen- 
tence to the days already spent waiting to be 
brought before a judge. In any event, the net 
result is that they were punished by “cruel 
and inhuman treatment” even before they 
reached court. 

To claim then that our disposition of the 
curfew cases was too lenient overlooks com- 
pletely the injustice already visited upon 
these defendants as well as the fact that the 
magnitude of the arrests made any other 
final disposition impossible in these cases. 


THE FELONY CASES 


But the real complaint about “the leni- 
ency” of Recorder’s Court seems to concern 
our disposition of the felony cases. 

The publicity credited to the prosecutor's 
office and the police department at the time 
of the 1967 disturbance left the public im- 
pression that an unusually large number of 
major crimes were being committed; and 
there were repeated assurances that “these 
felons will be prosecuted to the full extent 
of the law.” 

When, as it later appeared, the evidence was 
not forthcoming to support these serious 
charges, the judges are criticized and the 
complaint is heard that Recorder’s Court 
judges are too lenient. 

The truth of the matter is that in the 
overwhelming majority of the cases the po- 
lice and the prosecutor simply charged more 
than they could possibly prove. And I am of 
the view that much of this was done de- 
liberately and for the purpose of having a 
prohibitive bond placed against the defend- 
ant so the defendant could be detained in 
prison pending his examination and trial. 

The report of the President’s Commission 
states that 24% of those arrested for felonies 
in the Detroit riots were never prosecuted. 
That is, they never became court cases. Also, 
of the 76% who were prosecuted, about half 
of these (49%) were dismissed at the pre- 
liminary examination for lack of evidence. 
This report further points out that 26 per- 
sons were charged with sniping but 23 of 
these charges were dismissed; 34 persons were 
arrested for arson, but 21 of these were never 
prosecuted; 28 persons were arrested for in- 
citing to riot but 22 of these were not prose- 
cuted; and of the 253 assault arrests, 184 were 
discharged, 11 were convicted, and 58 are still 
pending. 

The statistics from our own Court records 
are most revealing. They support the fact 
that hundreds of unwarranted arrests were 
made and the arrestees were later dis- 
charged without being brought to Court. 
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Of the 7,200 persons arrested our records 
show that only 4,200 were brought to Re- 
corder’s Court. The other 3,000 were juveniles 
or they were discharged by the Police or the 
Prosecutor without court appearances. 

Of the cases brought to our Court 75% 
of the persons were charged with a felony. 
So the accused is entitled to counsel, he is 
entitled to an arraignment on the warrant; 
to a preliminary examination; and to an 
arraignment on the information—a total of 
three court appearances before his trial date. 
And since virtually all of those charged with 
felonies were indigents, each of these felony 
cases costs Wayne County taxpayers a sub- 
stantial sum in assigned counsel fees, not- 
withstanding they amounted, at most, to mis- 
demeanors in which there is not a right to 
assigned counsel. Also an average of six 
months was required to process these felony 
charges from warrant to judgment whereas 
only days are required for a misdemeanor. 
Thus, this procedure of uniformly making 
felony charge has completely disrupted our 
Court docket and greatly increased the city 
and county's cost of operating Recorder's 
Court. 

In these felony cases, as in the curfew 
cases, the prosecutor demanded and our 
Court imposed unconstitutional bail ranging 
from $10,000 to $200,000! And we did it 
routinely and without making any individ- 
ual inquiry whatever to determine if such 
bail could be justified. The asserted justi- 
fication for this unusual procedure was: 
“We have to keep these people locked up 
and off the streets so they won’t go out and 
do the same thing again”! Or “The Prosecu- 
tor and the Police Department is waiting 
for an FBI check so we won't allow any 
wanted criminals or ‘outside conspirators’ to 
escape”! 

The Prosecutor knew or should have 
known—and certainly we judges should have 
remembered—that reasonable bail before 
conviction is a matter of constitutional 
right under both our State and Federal Con- 
stitutions. As the U.S. Supreme Court said 
in Stack v. Boyle (1951) 342 US 1: 

“This traditional right to freedom before 
conviction permits the unhampered prepa- 
ration of a defense, and serves to prevent 
the infliction of punishment prior to con- 
viction. . . . Unless this right to bail before 
trial is preserved, the presumption of inno- 
cence, secured only after centuries of strug- 
gle, would lose its meaning.” 

There are other principles set forth in 
Stack v. Boyle which are binding upon us 
in fixing bail and which we ignored. Thus 
the Court pointed out: 

“The fixing of bail for any individual de- 
fendant must be based upon standards rele- 
vant to the purpose of assuring the presence 
of that defendant.... 

* * s s * 


“If bail in an amount greater than that 
usually fixed for serious. charges of crimes 
is required ..., that is a matter to which 
evidence should be directed in a hearing so 
that the constitutional rights of each peti- 
tioner may be preserved.” 

Again Justice Jackson’s opinion points 
out: 

“Each defendant stands before the bar of 
justice as an individual. Each accused is 
entitled to any benefits due to his good 
record, and misdeeds or a bad record should 
8 only those who are guilty of 

“It is not the function of [the charging 
authority] to fix bail, and its volunteered 
advice is not governing... . Such recom- 
mendations are better left unmade, and if 
made should be given no weight.” 

The unconstitutional conduct of our Court 
in fixing prohibitive bail in a uniform en 
masse matter and without any inquiry into 
the defendant's family, employment or com- 
munity ties cannot be condoned, And our 
action was further compounded by an oral 
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order to the Sheriff to refuse to release 
even those who offered our high bail unless 
the Court could reexamine and determine if 
their bail should not be made higher still! 
However, this provision went too far for sev- 
eral members of our Court and they each 
gave specific orders to the Sheriff and to the 
bonding clerk to release immediately anyone 
who posted the bond initially fixed by them. 

This “high bail policy” in our Court was 
followed from Sunday until Friday noon 
with hundreds of presumably innocent peo- 
ple with no previous record whatever, sud- 
denly finding themselves separated from 
their families and jobs and incarcerated in 
our maximum security detention facilities 
at Jackson and Milan; and all of this with- 
out benefit of counsel, without an examina- 
tion and without even the semblance of a 
trial. 

As should have been anticipated, racial 
tensions mounted to something approaching 
the explosion point. By Friday noon the pros- 
ecutor was so disturbed that he requested 
authorization to countermand our Court’s 
bail orders and to use his uncontrolled dis- 
cretion in releasing prisoners of his choice. 
Also by Friday noon the Governor, the Mayor 
and the President’s personal representative 
were sufficiently apprehensive that they de- 
manded and received a special audience with 
our Court where they each asked that we 
expedite the release of as many arrestees as 
possible. 

Also by Friday afternoon a sizeable delega- 
tion representing Detroit's black community 
demanded and received a hearing with the 
judges of our Court and they lodged a vigor- 
ous protest about the flagrant denials of their 
civil rights and liberties; the killing of some 
33 Negroes by police and guardsmen; and the 
indiscriminate kicking in of doors and 
searching black people's homes. 

It was not until these happenings occurred 
that we judges returned to our judicial 
senses: Within a matter of a few hours orders 
were entered releasing the overwhelming 
bulk of these defendants on personal bond. 

In the five or six years immediately preced- 
ing our 1967 disturbance, much progress was 
made in Detroit in improving police-com- 
munity relations. No Police Commissioner in 
the past 25 years enjoyed the respect and 
confidence in the Negro community that 
Commissioner Girardin enjoyed prior to the 
summer of 1967. He is still highly regarded; 
but not his Department. And not the Wayne 
County Prosecutor's Office; and not the Re- 
corder's Court. The black citizens of Detroit 
find it difficult to understand the essential 
justice of any system that will arrest, charge 
and prosecute 3,230 persons with felonies and 
then dispose of the first 1,630 of these with 
961 dismissals, 664 pleas to misdemeanors 
(trespass, petty larceny and curfew viola- 
tions) and only two convictions on the origi- 
nal charge! 

It is not surprising that police-Negro ten- 
sion is almost as high in Detroit today as it 
was immediately after last summer’s events. 
The simple truth is Detroit’s black commu- 
nity knows that the temple of criminal jus- 
tice has fallen down; they feel the beams 
resting upon their necks at every turn. What 
is particularly disturbing is the refusal of the 
Establishment to open its eyes to this fact. 


THE “PUEBLO”: HOW LONG, MR. 
PRESIDENT? 


HON. WILLIAM J. SCHERLE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 18, 1968 
Mr. SCHERLE. Mr. Speaker, this is 


the 178th day the U.S.S. Pueblo and her 
crew: have been in North Korean hands. 


July 19, 1968 
VIOLENCE IN AMERICA 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 19, 1968 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, when the 
1,800 delegates of the Communications 
Workers of America gathered in Wash- 
ington, D.C., last month for their 30th 
anniversary convention, they considered 
matters of concern to their responsibili- 
ties both as citizens and as union 
members. 

I want to commend the union and, in 
particular, its fine president, Joseph A. 
Bierne, for their vigorous attention to a 
matter which is and should be of con- 
cern to all citizens: the matter of violence 
in America, 

As President Bierne said: 


We in CWA are not just expressing con- 
cern; more than that, we are urging all Amer- 
icans to face up to the problems that con- 
front this great nation, and to work together 
to do those things that must be done to 
protect our free society. 


Mr. Speaker, I include with my re- 
marks the text of the union resolution: 
VIOLENCE IN AMERICA 


A society of violence is victimizing America, 
threatening to replace her cherished life of 
freedom with life of fear. Tyranny is a visible 
spectre. 

Those who preach change through peace- 
ful means are being struck down by the dis- 
ciples of terror. Those who suffer in our slums 
are having their suffering multiplied by the 
mindless menace of rebellion through riots. 

Our institutions of learning which should 
be citadels of tolerance are, instead, boiling 
in the ferment of lawlessness. 

Empty statistics tell us of the hundreds 
being murdered by gunfire, of the thousands 
being beaten and robbed and maimed in the 
madness that is sweeping across our land. 
Yet the society of violence is not limited to 
the overt antilaw acts. 

Our starving children are the victim of this 
society of violence. The poor who are not 
privy to medical care are those it con- 
demns. The elderly who are mired through 
the lonely years in the land of the forgotten 
are living sacrifices to this plague. 

The society of violence is not concerned 
with race. Extremisms feeding the society 
attacks black and white with equal fervor, 
Nor is a line drawn between the rich and the 
poor. It attacks the famous and the nameless 
with equal flerceness, and neither the young 
nor the old is spared. No sanctuary exists to 
give safety from this scourge. 

Homes without heat, communities without 
doctors, hospitals without beds, schools with- 
out books, voluntary organizations without 
funds, men without work, women without 
security, children without food and shoes— 
all these contribute ammunition to the so- 
ciety of violence, They erase the hope, as well 
as the guarantee to “life, liberty and the pur- 
suit of happiness.” They tear at the fabric of 
our democracy, leaving it naked to the attack 
of violence. 

The sick society of violence feeds on the ex- 
tremes. From both the far left and the radical 
right come the preachings against our most 
sacred institutions—our churches, our gov- 
ernment, our schools, our courts, our 
unions—and even the very laws adopted by 
our people to protect and enhance their own 
freedom. 

The prophets of violence use the words ot 
sociologists, criminologists and anthropol- 
ogists to say that man is by nature an ag- 
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gressive animal, That he fights and destroys 
because that is his heritage. 

And there are those who hold that the 
people of the United States have developed 
and thrive on a diet of violence and that 
mankind here is a singularly brutual species. 
We take issue with both conceptions, 

But we cannot ignore the horrible fact 
that the society of violence is an excruciating 
dilemma of our land in these times. Nor can 
we in the trade union movement avold our 
responsibility in finding the elusive answer. 

Find it we must, and quickly, for the so- 
ciety of violence has traditionally buried 
freedom under tyranny, using anarchy as its 
vehicle. There is no reason to believe that 
tradition in government has changed. 

Our freedom that is endangered is a free- 
dom constructed on a foundation of law. 
Law that is not enforced breeds violence. 
Our present laws, including those that in- 
sure the protection of the individual, must 
be honored by the law abiding and enforced 
fully upon the law breaker. New technology 
and training methods must be instituted to 
cope with the insane menace confronting 
us. 

Bitterness, anger and rage must be re- 
placed with reasonableness; with rational 
actions that will eliminate the other faces 
of poverty as well; and actions that will re- 
store hope for the helpless and decency to 
the degraded, dignity, without divisiveness. 

We must as individuals and as communi- 
ties of man make the fundamental change 
in spirit, in an atmosphere that will lead to 
an end to this chaos. A true concern for every 
man, woman and child is imperative. 

Individuals and their governments, at the 
local, the state and the national levels, their 
churches and their voluntary groups, their 
employers and their unions need to bind to- 
gether in a common effort to end the brutal- 
ity of existence. 

Those who shout that “only in violence 
can man achieve dignity” are wrong. Our 
task is to prove them so. We must decide, 
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and dedicate our efforts, to the end that no 
American will suffer malnutrition and star- 
vation in a land of surplus; that no child 
will shiver and freeze for the want of heat; 
that no person will suffer pain and death that 
can be relieved by proper medical care; that 
no person shall be denied an education he 
desires and is capable of absorbing; that 
charitable organizations will not have their 
good works stymied by the lack of funds; 
and that no man will be robbed of the right 
to dignity that comes only with employment. 

Let us now determine that the prophets 
of violence are wrong, and that the society 
of violence can be obliterated by an out- 
pouring of goodwill, and by constructive leg- 
islation at the state and federal levels of 
government, 

Many men have spoken against the dead- 
lines of violence. Few have been so eloquent 
as its victims. 

Abraham Lincoln warned: 

“Among free men there can be no suc- 
cessful appeal from the ballot to the bullet; 
and those who take such appeal are sure 
to lose their cause and pay the cost.” 

Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr., the prophet 
of non-violence, preached: 

“Together we must learn to live as brothers 
or together we will be forced to perish as 
fools.” 

And the revered Senator Robert Francis 
Kennedy implored: 

“Surely the world has seen enough, in the 
last 40 years, of violence and hatred. Surely 
we have seen enough of the attempt to 
justify present injustice by past slights, or 
to punish the unjust by making the world 
more unjust. 

“We know now that the color of the ex- 
ecutioner’s robe matters little. And we know 
in our hearts, even through times of passion 
and discontent, that to add to the quantity 
of violence in this country is to burden our 
lives and mortgage our children’s souls, and 
the best possibilities of the American future.“ 
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Let us now, then, be determined to guard 
the American future—guard it by smothering 
the society of violence with a society of love, 
and by constructive legislation at the state 
and federal levels of government. 

For to ignore the rising tide of violence is 
to become its victim. 

We of CWA fully recognize that we have 
responsibilities to our country over and 
above our responsibilities as union members. 

It is urgent that we let our public officials 
and legislators know how deeply we are 
concerned about violence now, before it is 
too late: Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That a printed copy of this res- 
olution be sent to each Mayor, Councilman, 
Commissioner, Congressman, and Senator; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That the President of the United 
States be sent a copy of this resolution, to- 
gether with a list of the delegates to this 
convention and the names of the hundreds 
of cities, towns, and communities from coast 
to coast where we live and work, and where, 
we believe, our thoughts do truly reflect 
public opinion, 

THE COMMUNICATIONS WORKERS 
or America, AFL-CIO, 
In Convention Assembled June 21, 1968. 


THE “PUEBLO”: HOW LONG, MR. 
PRESIDENT? 


— — 


HON. WILLIAM J. SCHERLE 
OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 19, 1968 
Mr. SCHERLE. Mr. Speaker, this is 


the 179th day the U.S.S. Pueblo and her 
crew have been in North Korean hands. 


SENATE—Saturday, July 20, 1968 


The Senate met at 10 a.m., on the ex- 
piration of the recess, and was called to 
order by the President pro tempore. 

Rev. Edward B. Lewis, D.D., pastor, 
Capitol Hill Methodist Church, Wash- 
ington, D.C., offered the following 
prayer: 


O God, in Thy name we pray today. 
Let us know Thy will. With Thee we are 
saved. Without Thy love we are lost. 
May our minds be stayed on Thee. 

Though a thousand foes surround 
righteous thinking and acts, in Thee 
shall Thy people be found safe. 

Guard and direct the affairs of our 
great Nation and the world. We com- 
mit ourselves to Thy care. 

Inspire the thinking and deliberations 
of these worthy leaders. Thou art with 
us all the day long as we permit Thy 
presence to work within. Thou art justice, 
peace, life, and the healer of all nations’ 
strife. 

We trust in Thy steadfast love. Our 
hearts find hope in Thy salvation. 
Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Jour- 
nal of the proceedings of Friday, July 
19, 1968, be approved. 


(Legislative day of Friday, July 19, 1968) 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


AGRICULTURAL ACT OF 1968 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 3590) to extend and im- 
prove legislation for maintaining farm 
income, stabilizing prices, and assuring 
adequate supplies of agricultural com- 
modities. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
time between now and 10:30 a.m. is under 
the control of the Senator from Delaware 
[Mr. WuLiams] and the Senator from 
Louisiana (Mr. ELLENDER], Who yields 
time? 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Louisiana yield me 1 
minute? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate go 
into executive session to consider the 
nominations on the Executive Calendar. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


The bill clerk proceeded to read sun- 
a e in the Department of 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the nomina- 
tions be considered en bloc. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nominations are con- 
sidered and confirmed en bloc. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the President be 
immediately notified of the confirmation 
of these nominations. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate resume the con- 
sideration of legislative business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of 
legislative business. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of Calendar 
Nos. 1410, 1418, 1419, 1420, and 1421. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
ProxmireE in the chair). Without objec- 
tion, it is so ordered. 


MRS. SOPHIE MICHALOWSKA 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H.R. 5233) for the relief of Mrs. 
Sophie Michalowska, which had been 
reported from the Committee on the 
Judiciary, with an amendment, on page 
2, after line 16, insert a new section, as 
follows: 


Sec. 3. Mrs. Sophie Michalowska is hereby 
relieved from any liability for payment to 
the United States of the amount of any in- 
come tax imposed under the laws of the 
United States on the sum referred to in the 
first section of this Act. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time, and 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
(No. 1430), explaining the purposes of 
the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF AMENDMENT 


The purpose of the amendment is to make 
clear that the amount awarded to the claim- 
ant is not intended to be subject to income 
tax. 

PURPOSE 


The purpose of the proposed legislation, 
as amended, is to authorize and direct the 
Secretary of the Treasury to pay, out of any 
money not otherwise appropriated, to Mrs. 
Sophie Michalowska, of Baltimore, Md., the 
sum of $9,940.31 as a gratuity for the sacri- 
fices sustained by her as a result of having 
been imprisoned for a period of approxi- 
mately 814 years by the Communist Govern- 
ment of Poland on charges of espionage and 
treasonable activities while employed in the 
U.S. Embassy in Warsaw, Poland. 


STATEMENT 


The Department of State has advised the 
House Judiciary Committee that it has no 
objection to the relief authorized in HR. 
5233, 

The records of the Department of State 
disclose that Mrs. Sophie Michalowska began 
work as an alien clerk in the American Con- 
sulate at Krakow, Poland, on July 1, 1946. 
The information supplied to the committee 
indicates that at that time she was the sole 
employee of the consulate and acted as sec- 
retary to the consul. In March 1947, the 
consulate was closed and on March 24, 1947, 
she was transferred to the consular section 
of the American Embassy in Warsaw. 

On December 6, 1947, she was arrested at 
home by Polish police. After some prelim- 
inary investigations she was transferred to 
the Mokotow Prison and imprisoned in a 
small cell with three other prisoners. The 
information supplied by the sponsor of the 
bill states that she was subjected to very 
poor treatment and indignities during this 
period. Further, the prison was crowded 
with very primitive facilities. 

After 18 months, Mrs. Michalowska was 
transferred to a basement cell and after wait- 
ing for 3 years, finally was tried in October 
1950. She was charged with subversive and 
treasonable activities and was sentenced to 
12 years in prison. In August 1951, she was 
sent to a woman’s prison in Fordon and in 
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the summer of 1952 was transported to an- 
other prison in Inowroclaw where she under- 
went a further period of difficult and ardu- 
ous confinement. In the autumn of 1954 she 
was sent back to Fordon where the condi- 
tions were somewhat better. Finally on May 
1, 1956, the Government issued a general 
amnesty which resulted in her release after 
more than 8 years’ imprisonment. She emi- 
grated to the United States in April 1963, 
and is now living in Baltimore, Md. 

The Department of State in its report has 
indicated that Mrs. Michalowska’s employ- 
ment with the United States was the cause 
of her arrest, trial, and imprisonment. The 
departmental report states: 

“The Department is convinced that she 
was arrested and imprisoned because of her 
employment by the U.S, Government.” 

The committee has concluded that this 
case is a proper subject for private relief. In 
this connection, it should be noted that two 
bills providing for similar relief were enacted 
into law. S. 618 was approved September 29, 
1965, as Private Law 89-108. The second bill, 
H.R. 10846, was approved November 2, 1966, 
as Private Law 89-401. The particular cir- 
cumstances of Mrs. Michalowska’s case in the 
opinion of this committee provide a similar 
basis for a finding of a moral obligation 
on the part of the Federal Government to 
compensate her in the manner provided in 
this bill. The amount authorized by the bill, 
$9,940.31, is the amount that Mrs. Michal- 
Owska would have earned during the period 
of her imprisonment had she remained on 
the State Department payroll. Mrs. Michal- 
owska was imprisoned on December 6, 1947, 
and released on May 1, 1956. She was paid 
through December 19, 1947. At the time of 
her arrest she was earning $1,200 per year. 
The estimate of $9,940.31, the total amount 
Mrs. Michalowska would have earned had she 
remained on the Department’s payroll, was 
arrived at as shown below: 


Period Annual rate Total 
New Dot 20 18 
1875 tojan. 21 — 15 $1,200 $2,515. 18 
Jan. 22 Feb. 17, 195 $1,560 $1,680. 00 


1851 to Aug. 5, 1551 


6 a uals 51) Zi 18,720 21 1, 440. 00 
45 2 iA to Jan. 5, 1952 
52 ae E ZI 18,720 ZI 316. 80 
Jan. 6, 1 fo Mar, 28, 1953. Z 24,236 ZI 1. 198. 08 
Mar. ta 14, 11883 29, 500 639. 
Aug. 15, “5, to May 
65 ZI equals 51). Zi 29, 600 21 925. 26 
r EE 9. 734. 70 
Lost annual leave while in prison, 
13 b days 275 a year, 4 hours per pay 
8 pay periods by 4 
Saal 72 hours, atzi eee per 
hour equals 2 12.408 225. 61 
[Roster eee ee S 9,940, 31 


1 After Feb. 17, 1951, alien employees were paid in local cur- 
rency (zlotys). 

The committee is of the opinion that this 
woman should be awarded the amount stated 
in the bill and that she should have that 
entire amount not subject to any possible 
income tax deduction. While the committee 
does not approve of a tax-free amount as a 
matter of policy generally in bills for pay- 
ments to individuals, this committee has on 
occasion made such awards in the light of 
special circumstances which indicate that 
such a freedom from tax liability should be 
recognized. 

While the Department has indicated it 
would prefer to handle this case under public 
law, the fact that no such law exists means 
that Mrs. Michalowska’s only recourse is to 
appeal to the Congress for the relief pro- 
vided in this bill. However, the Department 
does not object to relief in this instance. 
In view of these facts and the position of 
the Department, it is recommended that 
the bill, as amended, be considered favorably. 
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QUITCLAIM REAL PROPERTY, 
MUSCOGEE COUNTY, GA. 


The bill (S. 2908) to authorize the 
Secretary of the Army to quitclaim cer- 
tain real property in Muscogee County, 
Ga., was considered, ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 


S. 2908 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Army shall quitclaim, with- 
out payment of monetary consideration 
therefor, to William T. Heard, Junior, of 
Muscogee County, Georgia, all right, title, 
and interest of the United States in that 
tract or parcel of land situate, lying and 
being in land lot numbered 252 of the tenth 
land district of Muscogee County, Geo: 
and more particularly described as all of that 
part of land lot numbered 252, tenth land 
district, Muscogee County, Georgia, which 
lies north of the northerly margin of the 
Central of Georgia Railway Company right- 
of-way in said land lot numbered 252, said 
tract consisting of sixty-two acres, more or 
less, and being a part of the real estate de- 
scribed in and conveyed to James W. Jack- 
son by deed from C. M. Smith, recorded in 
deed book Z, folio 336, in the office of the 
Clerk of the Superior Court of Muscogee 
County, Georgia. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record an excerpt from the report 
(No. 1438), explaining the purposes of 
the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE 


This legislation would direct the Secretary 
of the Army to convey to William T. Heard, 
Jr., by quitclaim deed and without consider- 
ation approximately 62 acres of land located 
in Muscogee County, Ga., and described in a 
deed to James W. Jackson from C. M. Smith, 
recorded in Deed Book Z, folio 336, in the 
Office of the clerk of the Superior Court of 
Muscogee County, Ga. The purpose of the 
bill is to correct a cloud on the title of the 
property. The United States purchased land 
located south of a right-of-way of the Cen- 
tral of Georgia Railway in 1942, and that by 
mistake deeds were delivered to the Govern- 
ment which also described land located 
north of the right-of-way which was not 
intended to be conveyed. This bill would 
correct this mistake by conveying this prop- 
erty to Mr. Heard as successor in title to the 
heirs of the original grantors. 


EXPLANATION OF THE BILL 


H.R. 14711 would direct the Secretary of 
the Army to quitclaim to William T. Heard, 
Jr., without payment of monetary considera- 
tion, all right, title, and interest of the 
United States in and to a certain 62-acre par- 
cel of land in land lot No. 252, 10th land dis- 
trict, Muscogee County, Ga., lying north of 
the northerly margin of the Central of 
Georgia Railway Co. right-of-way. 

Fort Benning, located in Chattahoochee, 
Muscogee, and Marion Counties, Ga., was 
established as an infantry training center 
on 96,618.30 acres of land acquired in fee 
during 1918-20 and was expanded under 
a major land acquisition program during 
World War II. The reservation currently 
comprises 182,051.33 acres of land acquired 
in fee at a cost of $4,926,098 and 189.23 
acres of easements acquired at a cost of 
$1,350. As part of the World War II ex- 
pansion project at Fort Benning, the United 
States acquired fee title in 1942 to three 
tracts of land, Nos. 168, 180, and 181 in the 
10th land district of Muscogee County, Ga., 
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all from one ownership consisting of five 
persons holding title as heirs at law of 
J. W. Jackson (tracts 168 and 181) and C. B. 
Jackson (tract 180), who will be referred to 
hereafter as the Jackson heirs. Three war- 
ranty deeds to the United States, one for 
each tract, were executed by the Jackson 
heirs as owners of record on April 2, 1942. 
The problem which this legislation would 
resolve arose in connection with these 
transactions. 

The deed to tract No. 180 conveyed 353.22 
acres in land lots 250, 251, and 252 of the 
10th district, for a consideration of $6,600. 
The metes and bounds description of the 
area conveyed included that part of land 
lot 252, 10th district, lying south of the 
Central of Georgia Railway Co.’s right-of- 
way, which was under ownership of the 
Jackson heirs. No land north of the rail- 
road, however, was included in the deed. 
The remaining portion of land lot 252 ly- 
ing south of the railroad was acquired as 
tract No. 156 from Isaiah P. Turner. The 
deed to tract No. 168 conveyed 96.91 acres 
of land in land lots 295 and 296, 10th dis- 
trict for a consideration of $1,760. Tract No. 
181, acquired for a consideration of $3,350, 
comprised 194,04 acres of land in land lot 259, 
10th district. Each of these deeds contained 
a granting clause reciting “has granted, 
bargained, sold, and conveyed and do by 
these presents, grant, bargain, sell, and 
convey to grantee and grantee's assigns 
the following described real estate, to wit:“ 
followed by a metes and bounds descrip- 
tion of the conveyed area. 

In the contemporaneous land acquisition 
project, each of the many deeds of convey- 
ance to the United States contained a gen- 
eral quitclaim provision, following the grant- 
ing clause, exceptions, and reservations, 
which quitclaimed all of the grantor's right, 
title, and interest in and to adjacent land 
lots of the same ownership also acquired by 
the United States, identified by number only, 
as a catchall precautionary clause, possibly to 
eliminate boundary disputes. In every case, 
the tracts actually conveyed under the grant- 
ing clause, however, were described by metes 
and bounds. The quitclaim provisions in 
deeds to tracts Nos. 168 and 181 named, 
among others, all lands in land lot 252 of 
the 10th district, which would include the 
62 acres north of the railroad, to which H.R. 
14711 relates, since it also was under the 
ownership of the Jackson heirs at that time. 

From an examination of departmental rec- 
ords of the real estate transactions and in- 
struments involved, the Department of the 
Army has concluded that the inclusion of 
the 62-acre parcel in the quitclaim provi- 
sions of deeds to tracts Nos. 168 and 181 was 
an error committed through mutual mistake. 
When land was being acquired for the Fort 
Benning addition in 1942, acquisition of that 
portion of land lot 252 lying north of the 
Central of Railway Co.’s right-of- 
way in the 10th district was not authorized 
nor contemplated; nor has this 62-acre par- 
cel ever been shown on any of the project 
Ownership maps as being under Government 
ownership. Moreover, the Army command at 
Fort Benning has stated that the area has 
never been used for military purposes. Had it 
been the intention of the Government to 
acquire this parcel of land, it would have 
been included in the metes and bounds de- 
scription in the deed covering tract No. 180, 
to which it is contiguous. It is significant, 
also, that the quitclaim provision in the deed 
to tract No. 180 did not include land lot 252. 

In connection with tract No. 168 there 
apparently was a failure to recognize district 
lines. Thus, land lots 250, 251, and 252 in 
the 10th district, included, among others, 
in the quitclaim provision of the deed to 
this tract, are far removed from tract 168, 
whereas, land lots 250, 251, and 252 in the 
ninth district do ajoin the tract but were 
not mentioned in the quitclaim. It appears 
clear that the intent was to quitclaim the 
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adjoining lots in the ninth district and that 
mention of the 10th district was an error 
of inadvertence. As to tract No. 181, the 
error was made through failure to limit land 
lot 252 to the area south of the railroad. 
The result of these mutual mistakes was to 
put a cloud on the title to the land described 
in H.R. 14711, It should be noted, also, that 
the consideration paid for tracts Nos. 168 
and 181 was in line with the per acre price 
paid for other lands in the same general area. 
Inclusion of the 62-acre parcel in either one 
of these acquisitions would have brought the 
consideration considerably below the pur- 
chase price of surrounding tracts. 

The Jackson heirs remained in possession 
of and continued to pay taxes on the 62 
acres described in the bill until they con- 
veyed the land, together with a 7-acre parcel 
in land lot 259, 10th district to William T. 
Heard, Jr., by warranty deed dated April 10, 
1963. The Department of the Army has been 
advised that the consideration was $10,000. 
In 1963 the present owner, through his at- 
torneys, advised the Corps of Engineers of 
his desire to remove the cloud from the 
title. At that time, the Department of the 
Army reached the conclusion that the 
acres were included in the conveyances of 
tracts Nos. 168 and 181 through mutual mis- 
take and that a correction deed from the 
heirs of J. W. Jackson or those claiming under 
them in privity, which would include Wil- 
liam T. Heard, Jr., could be accepted by the 
Secretary of the Army. The Secretary of the 
Army has no statutory authority, however, 
to execute a conveyance of the land to Mr. 
Heard, Since it appears to be impracticable, 
if not impossible, at this time to secure a 
properly executed correction deed, special 
legislation authorizing the Secretary of the 
Army to execute a deed quitclaiming the 62 
acres to Mr. Heard would be the appropriate 
method of correcting the mutual mistake. 

FISCAL DATA 

The enactment of this bill will have no 
effect on the budgetary requirements of the 
Department of the Army. 

DEPARTMENTAL DATA 

There is set forth below and made a part 
of this report a letter from the Department 
of the Army dated June 21, 1968, indicating 
that neither the Department of Defense nor 
the Bureau of the Budget has any objection 
to the enactment of this measure. 


SEA GRANT COLLEGE 
AUTHORIZATION 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H.R. 13781) to amend title II of the 
Marine Resources and Engineering De- 
velopment Act of 1966, which had been 
reported from the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare, with amendments, 
and from the Committee on Commerce 
and Public Works with amendments. 

The amendments of the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare are as follows: 

On page 2, line 3, after the word “of” strike 
88,500,000,“ and insert “$15,000,000,” and 
in line 5, after the word “of” strike out 
812,000,000.“ and insert “$15,000,000.’” 

The amendments of the Committee on 
Commerce are as follows: 

On page 2, line 3, after the word of“ strike 
out “$6,000,000,” and insert “$8,500,000,”; 
and in line 5, after the word “of” strike out 
“$8,000,000,’.” and insert “$12,000,000. “. 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, the bill be- 
fore us, H.R. 13781, is a very simple 
but, I think, very important measure. 
It extends the authorization of the Na- 
tional Sea Grant College and Program 
Act for 2 years, through fiscal 1970. 

Action on the bill is imperative, Mr. 
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President, because the 2-year authoriza- 
tion of the original 1966 act expired on 
June 30 of this year. The original act 
provided authorizations of $5 million for 
fiscal 1967 and $15 million for 1968. 

The pending bill, as amended, would 
maintain the $15 million authorization 
level for the next 2 fiscal years. The other 
body, Mr. President, proposed authori- 
zations of only $6 million and $8 million 
for the next 2 years. 

In the Senate, the Committee on Com- 
merce, under the chairmanship of the 
senior Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Maenuson], the Senate’s longtime leader 
in everything to do with the use of the 
oceans, conducted hearings on the bill. 
The Commerce Committee viewed the 
level of authorizations approved by the 
other body as inadequate and recom- 
mended increases to $8.5 million for 1969 
and $12 million for 1970. 

The Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare, after reviewing the operation of 
the program, recommended that the level 
of authorized appropriations be con- 
tinued for the next 2 years at the $15 
million previously approved by the Con- 
gress for fiscal 1968. 

The program has generated great in- 
terest and enthusiasm among this coun- 
try’s marine science institutions and 
has only begun to fulfill its promise in 
developing the important marine science 
capabilities of our country. 

In fact, the only criticism made by the 
committee was of the apparent lack of 
wholehearted support for the sea-grant 
college program by its parent agency, 
the National Science Foundation. 

The Labor and Public Welfare Com- 
mittee strongly recommended that, in 
the future, the Foundation submit its re- 
quest for funding of this program as a 
line item in its budget. In addition, the 
committee directed the Foundation to 
report to the committee before Decem- 
ber 31 on its action to encourage devel- 
opment of the program. 

Mr. President, I urge approval of H.R. 
13781 as amended. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
2 Sh osama a ah cow rem regi 

e. 

The bill was read the third time, anå 
passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Record an excerpt from the report (No. 
1439), explaining the purposes of the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF AMENDMENTS 

The purpose of the amendments is to in- 
crease the appropriation authorized by H.R. 
13781 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1969, 
from not to exceed the sum of $8.5 million to 
not to exceed the sum of $15 million, and for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 19'70, from not 
to exceed the sum of $12 million to not to 
exceed the sum of $15 million, 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 

The purpose of the bill is to amend title IT 
of the Marine Resources and Engineering 
Development Act of 1966, the National Sea 
Grant College and Program Act of 1966. 

Amendment of the act is necessary to as- 
sure continuance of the program. 

Title II of the Marine Resources and En- 
gineering Development Act authorized the 
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establishment and operation of sea-grant 
colleges and programs by initiating and sup- 
porting programs of education and research 
in the various fields relating to the devel- 
opment of marine resources. 

The act provides that it should be admin- 
istered by the National Science Foundation 
and authorized to be appropriated to the 
Foundation for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1967, not to exceed the sum of $5 million, 
and for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1968, 
not to exceed the sum of $15 million. 

The funds actually made available to the 
National Science Foundation for purposes 
of the act totaled $5 million, or 25 percent of 
the authorized maximum. 

The act further provided that for each 
year subsequent to that ending June 30, 
1968, only such sums might be authorized 
for purposes of the act as the Congress may 
specifically authorize by law. Thus, no au- 
thorization presently exists for funding the 
sea-grant program during the current fiscal 
year, which began July 1, or for any sub- 
sequent year, and there can be no funding 
until and unless appropriate legislation is 
enacted. 

The act did provide that amounts appro- 
priated for fiscal year 1967 and fiscal year 
1968, are authorized to remain available un- 
til expended. 

The purpose of H.R. 13781 is to provide 
authorization of funds for continuation of 
the sea-grant program during fiscal year 
1969 and fiscal year 1970. 

ACTION BY SENATE COMMITTEE ON LABOR AND 
PUBLIC WELFARE 


In light of the fact that the original legis- 
lation establishing the national sea grant 
college program originated in the Senate 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, H.R. 
18781 was referred to that committee, after 
being reported to the Senate by the Com- 
mittee on Commerce, 

H.R. 13781 as referred to the Senate Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare author- 
ized $8,500,000 for fiscal year 1969 and $12 
million for fiscal year 1970. 

The committee took note of the fact that 
the initial legislation authorized $5 million 
for fiscal year 1967 and $15 million for fiscal 
year 1968. 

It also noted that when the National Sci- 
ence Foundation made its initial recom- 
mendation for sea grant funding for fiscal 
year 1969 to the Bureau of the Budget it 
sought $15 million, and that the National 
Council on Marine Resources and Engineer- 
ing Development recommended $10 million 
for the 1969 fiscal year. 

The committee recognized the importance 
of the sea grant program, an importance 
which has been demonstrated even though 
the initial efforts have been modest due to 
budgetary considerations. Therefor an 
amendment to H.R. 13781 was adopted which 
continued the authorization figures for fiscal 
years 1969 and 1970 at the same level as fiscal 
year 1968, $15 million. 

The committee discussed the National 
Science Foundation’s apparent lack of whole- 
hearted support for the sea grant program. 
What is of even greater concern is the fact 
that the National Science Foundation did 
not request more than a third of the funds 
authorized for fiscal 1968, Indeed, the Na- 
tional Science Foundation seems to have so 
little concern for this program that they did 
not even show this function as a line item 
in its budget request. It is strongly recom- 
mended that, in the future, a line item be 
devoted to sea grant college activities. 

The committee noted this seeming lack of 
commitment by the National Science Foun- 
dation with concern and instructs that 
agency to reconsider its attitude toward the 
administration of the National Sea Grant 
College and Program Act of 1966 and to re- 
port its actions encouraging the development 
of the sea grant college program to this com- 
mittee before December 31, 1968, 
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EXTENSION OF PERIOD DURING 
WHICH CERTAIN EMPLOYMENT 
SECURITY ADMINISTRATION AC- 
COUNT FUNDS MAY BE USED FOR 
CERTAIN STATE EXPENSES 


The bill (H.R. 272) to extend the pe- 
riod during which amounts transferred 
from the employment security admin- 
istration account in the unemployment 
trust fund to State accounts may be 
used by the States for payment of ex- 
penses of administration was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an excerpt from the re- 
port (No. 1440), explaining the purposes 
of the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE 


The purpose of H.R. 272 is to extend for 
an additional 5 years the period during 
which States may obligate, for administra- 
tive purposes, certain funds transferred from 
excess Federal unemployment tax collections. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Prior to 1954, one-tenth of the 3-percent 
Federal unemployment tax, or 0.3 percent 
(called the net Federal tax), was intended 
to pay the cost of Federal and State admin- 
istration of the unemployment insurance 
and employment service programs. However, 
the net Federal tax was not earmarked for 
this purpose and, since the revenues had 
been exceeding administrative costs by about 
$65 million annually, the excess merely served 
to increase the general funds of the Treasury. 

The Employment Security Administrative 
Financing Act, signed into law August 5, 
1954, earmarked revenues from the net Fed- 
eral tax for the employment security system, 
with this order of priority for their use; (1) 
funds would first be used for current Federal 
and State administrative expenses; (2) ad- 
ditional funds, if any, would be placed in 
a special loan account (until the account 
reached $200 million) from which States 
could get advances when the cost of benefits 
became particularly heavy; (3) any remain- 
ing funds would be credited to State accounts 
in the unemployment trust fund either for 
benefits or (with the specific approval of the 
State legislature) for additional adminis- 
trative purposes, If a State wished to use the 
excess funds for administrative purposes, 
Federal law required them to use the funds 
within 5 years of their transfer. 

During the next few years, revenues con- 
tinued to exceed administrative expenses as 
in the years preceding the 1954 act. In those 
years, no State needed to use the loan fund, 
which quickly reached the $200 million lim- 
itation. In 1956, 1957 and 1958, a total of $138 
million was credited to State unemployment 
trust fund accounts. (See table 1 for amounts 
credited for each State.) 

But in 1959, three States received ad- 
vances from the loan fund. Since the excess 
of revenues over receipts had to be used 
to replenish the loan fund, no additional 
funds were transferred to the State accounts. 

Amendments in 1960 substantially raised 
the limitation on the size of the loan fund. 
Once the limitation was reached, excess 
funds were to be earmarked for a new Em- 
ployment Security Administration account. 
Only when this new account reached its 
$250 million statutory limitation would ex- 
cess funds be available for transfer to the 
State unemployment trust fund accounts. 

Since 1960, excess revenues have not been 
sufficient to fully fund the loan fund; no 
funds have been placed in the Employment 
Security Administration account. Thus the 
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$138 million transferred in 1956-58 repre- 
sents the only funds transferred thus far to 
State accounts, 

These transferred funds have been used 
by the States primarily to buy the necessary 
land and construct buildings for use in the 
employment security program. Thirty-six 
States have obligated funds transferred to 
their State accounts, 35 of them for land 
and buildings (other States are listed in 
table 2). Since the funds spent for building 
contruction can be repaid over time from 
the annual administrative grants for rent, 
the funds may gradually be replenished for 
further use—but only within the period lim- 
ited by law. 

In 1963, when the initial 5-year period for 
the use of these funds was due to expire, the 
period was extended for an additional 5 
years. This bill would extend the period an 
additional 5 years, permitting use of the 
transferred funds for administrative pur- 
poses up to 15 years after their transfer. 

The administration has indicated that it 
supports the bill. 


MOBILE TRADE FAIRS 


The bill (H.R. 18340) to amend sec- 
tion 212(B) of the Merchant Marine Act, 
1936, was considered, ordered to a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record an excerpt from the report 
io. 1 explaining the purposes of 
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There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


BACKGROUND AND PURPOSE OF THE ACT 


By Public Law 87-839, approved October 
18, 1962, the Secretary of Commerce was au- 
thorized to encourage and promote the de- 
velopment and use of mobile trade fairs de- 
signed to show and sell the products of U.S. 
business and agriculture at foreign ports and 
at other commercial centers throughout the 
world, where the operator or operators of 
mobile trade fairs exclusively use U.S.-flag 
vessels and aircraft in the tion of 
their exhibits. The act had the double pur- 
pose of promoting the development of the 
American-flag carriers and export on 
in the foreign commerce of the United 
States. 

The Secretary of Commerce was authorized 
to provide the operators of such mobile trade 
fairs technical assistance and support, as well 
as limited financial assistance for the pur- 
pose of defraying certain expenses incurred 
abroad, if it were determined by the Secre- 
tary that such operations would provide an 
economic and effective means of promoting 
export sales. As originally enacted, the act 
authorized appropriation of $500,000 per 
year during the period July 1, 1962, to June 
30, 1965, to carry out the purposes of the act. 

By Public Law 89-66, approved July 7, 
1965, the mobile trade fairs program was 
extended for an additional 3 years, expiring 
June 30, 1968, and providing for the original 
annual authorization for appropriation of 
$500,000 per fiscal year. 

By Executive communication submitted by 
the Secretary of Commerce under date of 
June 4, 1968, it was requested that legisla- 
tion be introduced to extend the program 
for an additional 3 fiscal years by providing 
authorization to appropriate $175,000 for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1969, and such 
sums as may be necessary for the fiscal years 
ending June 30, 1970 and June 30, 1971. 

The House Committee on Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries so amended the bill as to 
extend the program for only 1 fiscal year 
and authorized to be appropriated the spe- 
cific sum of $166,000 for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1969. 
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During the hearings held on July 9, 1968, 
before the Merchant Marine Subcommittee 
of the House Committee on Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries, the attention of the sub- 
committee was directed to the statutory re- 
quirement of subsection (a) of section 212 
(B) of the Merchant Marine Act of 1936, as 
amended, which requires an operator of a 
mobile trade fair to “exclusively use U.S.-flag 
vessels and aircraft in the transportation of 
* * * exhibits.” This provision could preclude 
the Secretary of Commerce from defraying 
any of the costs of transporting such trade 
exhibits on U.S.-flag vessels or aircraft where 
the mobile trade fair operator finds it neces- 
sary to use foreign-flag vessels or aircraft 
on only a portion of the routing of such ex- 
hibits owing to the lack of comparable U.S. 
flag service, to meet n deadlines con- 
templated in the exhibition schedule at par- 
ticular points abroad. 

As a result, the purpose of the law to pro- 
mote the use of U.S.-flag vessels and aircraft 
could be frustrated by the disallowance of 
any financial assistance where a portion of 
the transportation by necessity has been on 
a foreign-flag vessel or aircraft, since the 
mobile trade fair operator either would can- 
cel the entire program or minimize his trans- 
portation costs by using exclusively foreign- 
flag vessels or aircraft. 

The House sought to avoid this unintended 
effect by amending subsection (a) of sec- 
tion 212(B) by striking out “exclusively 
used” and inserting in lieu thereof “used in- 
sofar as practicable” so as not to preclude the 
Secretary from defraying transportation 
costs of exhibits on U.S.-flag vessels and 
aircraft where foreign-flag vessels or air- 
craft are used on a portion of the carriage 
owing to the lack of comparable U.S.-flag 
service, This does not mean that the Secre- 
tary is authorized to defray transportation 
costs of exhibits on foreign-flag vessels or 
aircraft. An amendment providing for a par- 
enthetical exception to subsection (b) of 
section 212(B) prohibits such a practice so 
as to avoid any possible subvention of for- 
eign-flag vessels or aircraft, As a practical 
matter, it is expected that the use of for- 
eign-flag vessels or aircraft will be kept to 
a minimum between points where there exists 
no comparable U.S.-flag service because it 
will be in the self-interest of the mobile trade 
fair operator to use U.S.-flag carriers for 
which he can seek reimbursement rather 
than to incur foreign-flag transportation 
costs out of his own pocket. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 
Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana yield me 30 


seconds? 
Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 


REFERRAL OF JOINT RESOLUTION 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 94, to create a Joint Committee To 
Investigate Crime, which was originally 
in the jurisdiction of the Committee on 
the Judiciary and then, by unanimous 
consent, was referred to the Committee 
on Rules and Administration, be re- 
turned to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary to exercise jurisdiction. This mat- 
ter has been cleared with the leadership 
on both sides and with the committees. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered, 


AGRICULTURAL ACT OF 1968 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 3590) to extend and im- 
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prove legislation for maintaining farm 
income, stabilizing prices, and assuring 
adequate supplies of agricultural com- 
modities. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield 
myself 2 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Delaware is recognized for 2 
minutes. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent to modify 
my amendment by striking out the words 
“other law” and insert in lieu thereof 
“amendments thereto”. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object—and I shall not ob- 
ot is the effect of the modifica- 

ion? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. Pres- 
ident, the purpose of the modification is 
to make sure that this proviso exempts 
the Sugar Act of 1948 or any amend- 
ments thereto that have been adopted 
subsequently. It is merely to spell out 
clearly that the amendment which is 
pending will not affect sugar at all. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. KUCHEL, Mr. President, I want 
the Recorp to be very clear, with respect 
to Senators who want the sugar legisla- 
tion to continue, that the modification 
which the able Senator from Delaware 
now offers does not affect sugar subsidies, 
subsidy payments. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. That is 
correct. And it makes sure that it does 
not. It merely carries out the exact ex- 
planation we put into the RECORD yes- 
terday. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I thank the Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the amendment is modified 
accordingly. 

Who yields time? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum, the time to 
be taken equally out of both sides. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I yield 4 minutes to the distin- 
guished Senator from Hawaii [Mr. 
Fone]. 

Mr. FONG. Mr. President, the Wil- 
liams-Brewster amendment to place a 
$25,000 limitation on payments to various 
farm producers in America is grossly un- 
fair. The more I study it the more I see 
it is most discriminatory and most un- 
just. 

One, it would keep controls on large 
farmers but would deny them payments 
of over $25,000 for complying with these 
controls. 

Two, it discriminates against large 
farmers and legal entities. While individ- 
ual farmers could collect up to $25,000, 
it would prevent farmers in partnerships 
or other joint organizations of farmers 
from collecting more than $25,000. 

Three, it discriminates against stock- 
holders of companies who operate large 
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farm enterprises. While an individual 
farmer could receive as much as $25,000, 
the individual stockholder could not. A 
farm enterprise owned by 100 stock- 
holders, for example, could not be eli- 
gible for more than $25,000. Stockholders 
would get the short end of the stick. 

Four, such a limitation would very 
likely invite subterfuge. A large individ- 
ual farmer who is now entitled to more 
than $25,000 might decide to break up 
his farm. His wife could own part of it, 
he could own another, and if he had 
any adult children, they could own other 
segments. In this way, each could per- 
haps qualify for the maximum of $25,000. 
The intent of the Williams-Brewster 
amendment could thereby be evaded. 

Five, similarly, large company-owned 
farms might be able to subdivide the 
ownership in order to qualify for sepa- 
rate agricultural payments, thereby cir- 
cumventing the intent of the sponsors of 
this amendment. Those large companies 
unable to subdivide their ownership 
would be discriminated against and pos- 
sibly could be forced out of business. 

Six, to propose such a limit—particu- 
larly without providing any substitute 
program for the protection of America’s 
farm industry—would seriously disrupt 
America’s basic farm programs, which 
keep America’s dining tables filled with 
a cornucopia of foodstuffs at moderate 
prices. 

Seven, the Williams-Brewster amend- 
ment, if approved today, will be followed, 
according to the senior Senator from 
Delaware, by another amendment to 
place a similar $25,000 limitation on 
compliance payments to sugar producers. 

The consequences of such a limitation 
on my State of Hawaii, which produces 
one-sixth of all the sugar produced in 
America, would destroy the sugar indus- 
try in Hawaii. It would destroy the jobs 
of some 12,000 sugar workers in my State. 
This in turn would deal a staggering blow 
to Hawaii’s economy, which is based 
heavily on the sugar industry. 

While the limitation would drastically 
slash compliance payments on sugar, it 
would leave standing the Federal excise 
tax on every pound of sugar produced in 
the United States—another instance of 
rank discrimination, especially when the 
Federal Government has already profited 
to the tune of $500 million in the sugar 
program. 

Mr. President, the Williams-Brewster 
amendment would be disastrous for 
America. I urge Senators to reject it by 
an overwhelming vote. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I would 
like to ask a question of either the man- 
ager of the bill or the sponsor of the 
amendment in connection with a matter 
that concerns me greatly. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield 
2 minutes to the Senator from Rhode 
Island. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I un- 
derstand the Senator from Delaware said 
yesterday this had nothing to do with 
subsidies but had to do only with the 
soil bank. I am concerned about this. 

We were selling cotton abroad at 8% 
cents per pound cheaper than the Ameri- 
can manufacturer could buy that same 
cotton. The manufacturer abroad took 
this differential and added to that the 
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low standard of wages paid in those 
countries and sent back merchandise 
manufactured or fabricated, which put 
the American manufacturer of cotton 
goods at a great competitive disad- 
vantage. 

My point is that we had this problem 
for a long, long time, At first we began to 
pay back the differential to the Ameri- 
can textile manufacturer. He resented 
this because he did not want a rebate or 
to have the Government pay him any- 
thing back. He wanted to be put on the 
basis of buying cotton at the same price 
as the foreign textile manufacturer. To 
overcome this we began to pay this sub- 
sidy to the American cotton producer. 

Does the Senator’s amendment affect 
this? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Yes. 

Mr. PASTORE. It would knock it out; 
would it not? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. No; but 
it would restrict it. 

Mr. PASTORE. It would restrict it be- 


yond $25,000. 
Mr. of Delaware. That is 
correct. 


Mr. PASTORE. I am afraid this is 
going to affect a lot of textile jobs. This 
is a serious problem. The thing which 
concerns me is that the entire farm sub- 
sidy program should be carefully studied 
and reviewed, but whether we should do 
it on the floor of the Senate and sum- 
marily throw out this program we have 
developed over so Many years concerns 
me greatly. The Senator has answered 
my question. Beyond the $25,000 the 
amendment would affect the differen- 
tial, meaning the foreign manufacturer 
would be able to buy his cotton 814 cents 
cheaper than the American manufac- 
turer, the man who gives jobs to Ameri- 
can workers. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Cotton 
is about 32 cents, and to the extent it 
sells in the free market below that price 
the farmers are reimbursed for the dif- 
ference. This would put a restriction on 
the amount of reimbursement, I thought 
I had made that clear yesterday. 

Mr. PASTORE. The Senator has made 
it clear. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I had in- 
tended to make it clear because I am 
not trying to mislead anyone into agree- 
ing to the amendment. I think the 
amendment has merit. I want it under- 
stood that the Senator from Rhode 
Island is correct in his understanding. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I would 
be inclined to support the kind of 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Delaware, provided that it would be the 
right thing to do on the overall pro- 
gram. I agree it has to be thoroughly 
studied. I hope the new President goes 
into this matter. I know Bob Kennedy 
went into the farm belt and talked about 
the farm problem, as have Vice Presi- 
dent HUMPHREY, McCartuy, Rockefeller, 
and Nixon. They have all been talking 
about it. It is my fervent hope that they 
will come in with something that is con- 
structive. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I join 
the Senator in expressing that hope. I, 
too, recognize the problem of dealing 
with this matter on the floor of the 
Senate. 
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But as I stated earlier, this matter 
was presented to the committee for con- 
sideration. These amendments were con- 
sidered. I testified in support of this po- 
sition. I regret we could not work out 
a solution in conjunction with the com- 
mittee; however, since we were not able 
to work something out with the com- 
mittee I have offered the amendment 
on the floor of the Senate. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me for 1 minute? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I will 
take only a half minute. 

I think the Senator from Rhode Island 
raised a very fine question and it has 
been honestly answered. It brings out 
a point I had in mind. With all defer- 
ence, this amendment does not offer an 
alternative. It just jumps in and cuts out 
a part of the program without offering 
anything to replace it. It does not offer a 
substitute. 

I thank the Senator for yielding. 

Mr, ELLENDER. Mr. President, I wish 
to specifically answer the question asked 
by the Senator from Rhode Island. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. How 
much time does the Senator yield 
himself? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield myself 2 
minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is recognized for 2 minutes. 

Mr. ELLENDER. There is a provision 
in the law at present which provides that 
if there is any kind of limitation on pay- 
ments to cotton farmers the “snapback 
provision” applies. That means we go 
back to the two-price system, which 
means that foreign textile manufac- 
turers might be able to get cotton at 
about 842 cents to 9 cents cheaper than 
local textile mills. 

I wish to advance a few more reasons 
why this amendment should not be 
adopted. It has been debated on the 
floor of the Senate on many occasions 
and fortunately, those who presented 
such limitations have not succeeded. 

The program we have now, I fear, must 
be misunderstood by many Senators who 
are advocating this limitation. Under 
the old law, that is, the law that preceded 
the present one and which would be in 
effect in the event this act is not re- 
newed, there was provision for compul- 
sory controls of commodities. The only 
basic commodity not subject to man- 
datory controls from the time the old act 
was put on the statute books was corn. 
Corn was always able to get by in some 


way. 

Under the old law the farmers had to 
vote for a program. They had to vote and 
two-thirds of those voting had to vote 
before any program was put into effect, 
which meant that cotton, wheat, rice, 
tobacco, and peanuts were on an in- 
voluntary program. 

When the 1965 act was put on the 
statute books, the program was changed 
considerably. The program as to cotton 
is still compulsory, as to rice it is still 
compulory, and as to tobacco it is still 
compulsory. 

As to wheat, corn, and other feed 
grains, it is a voluntary program. In or- 
der to be able to get the farmer to reduce 
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his acreage, it is necessary to offer him a 
fair amount of diversion or price sup- 
port payments. If we do not, this farmer 
will be prone to put every acre of land 
he has in cultivation. If, as, and when 
that happens, we will be faced with enor- 
mous surpluses and it would hurt the 
farmer, particularly the small farmer. 
The small farmer cannot produce at the 
low rates the large farmer can produce 
his commodities. He cannot buy a $10,000 
tractor or other machines to plant the 
commodities he cultivates, but the large 
farmer can. The large farmer can pro- 
duce wheat, corn, and other feed grains 
much more cheaply than can the small 
farmer because of the fact that he has 
the capability of buying the proper tools, 
tractors, planters, and corn harvesters. 
The small farmer cannot afford that. 

In order to make the program effective 
it is necessary that we give proper in- 
ducement to the large farmer to join in 
and curtail production so that the mar- 
kets will not be clogged with an abun- 
dance of corn, wheat, and other feed 
grains, and commodities. It is that 
simple. This is not a gift which is made 
to the large farmer. He must use much 
of that money in order to maintain the 
land that he diverts under approved con- 
servation practices. He must do that un- 
der the contract he signs in order to 
be able to obtain the diversion payments. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 5 
minutes of the Senator from Louisiana 
have expired. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 2 more minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Louisiana is recognized for 2 
minutes. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, there 
is no doubt that the present law is far 
superior to the old law. 

I say that in light of actual experi- 
ence. Since the act has been placed on 
the statute books, we have been able to 
increase sales abroad by over $2.3 bil- 
lion since 1960, when this new program 
became effective—that is, the law that 
affected wheat, corn, and other feed 
grains. The record will show that we sold 
in excess of $6.8 billion in fiscal 1967 
compared to $4.5 billion in 1960. 

The reason for that is, the commod- 
ities we produced are sold on the world 
market at whatever the world market 
price is. Before that, we could not do 
that because we had a support price of 
a certain percentage of parity and if any 
cotton, wheat, or corn were sold abroad, 
the Federal Government had to pick up 
the difference between the fixed parity 
price—that is the percent of parity that 
was determined by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture—and the world market, 

In other words, it just happened that 
cotton, before the act went into effect 
was on a two-price system. The mills in 
the United States paid the going price 
which was almost the price support. The 
world price was about 8.5 cents less per 
pound than the support price. Therefore, 
we had more or less of a subsidy made 
available to the foreign mills, while do- 
mestic mills had to pay the support price, 
which was about 8.5 cents more per 
pound than the price of cotton sold 
abroad. 
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In order to be able to sell cotton and 
wheat at world market prices without the 
export subsidies, so that our domestic 
prices are maintained at world prices, 
we must pay the producer of those com- 
modities not to overplant. 

It strikes me, Mr. President, that we 
have done a good job, and I hope that 
the pending amendment will be rejected. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I recognize the arguments of the 
Senator from Louisiana, but we have this 
situation. Congress has fixed the price 
of cotton at 30 cents or 32 cents per 
pound, depending upon the areas. To the 
extent the farmers sell this cotton below 
the price they do not have to be even a 
little bit concerned whether they get 25 
cents or 15 cents a pound because the 
Government subsidy pays the differen- 
tial. We are in effect operating the Bran- 
nan plan so far as cotton is concerned. 

American cotton cannot compete with 
foreign cotton, but we should take care 
of the problem by adjusting tariff rates. 
As it operates now payments are made 
on the one hand not to cultivate and 
produce cotton, and on the other hand, 
we pay and guarantee a profitable margin 
of 30 cents per pound irrespective of the 
domestic market. Many agriculture prod- 
ucts operate in the free market. If the 
market declines they lose money, and 
they lose it out of their pockets. That is 
true to a large extent with poultry, dairy 
products, beef, and so on, but on this par- 
ticular commodity we have an area where 
producers are guaranteed a liberal mar- 
gin of profit regardless of how low the 
world market may be or how low they 
may sell it in the domestic market. 

The result is a $3 to $4 billion annual 
subsidy, much of which is paid to the 
large corporate type of farmers. 

This is the wrong kind of program, 
and the American taxpayers cannot 
afford the cost. Besides this special treat- 
ment for producers of some commodities 
is unfair to those other farmers who are 
forced to sell in a free market. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator from Delaware has ex- 
pired. The Senator has 1 minute re- 
maining. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, so far as cotton is concerned, 
we come back to the question of how 
long the American taxpayers can keep 
paying $50,000, $100,000, $200,000, or in 
some instances a million dollars to a 
single farmer not to produce these 
crops. 

There is one ridiculous situation in 
cotton where one farm operation in the 
Midwest is owned by a British company. 
This corporation is producing cotton in 
this country and receiving over one- 
half million dollars annually in subsidy. 
It then can ship this subsidized cotton 
back to British mills for manufacture. 
They are producing cotton here in this 
country to get the subsidy, and then 
turning around and buying it at the low 
world market price and shipping it to 
their own mills in England. Conceivably 
the manufactured cotton article can then 
be exported back to the United States. 

I do not think that this makes sense. It 
does not benefit the bona fide cotton 
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farmer, the wheat farmer, or any other 
kind of farmer. 

This cannot even be called a subsidy 
for the American consumer since cotton 
cloth here in America is retailing today 
at prices higher than before the sub- 
sidy was initiated. As usual the taxpay- 
ers are the goats. 

If we want a program for the benefit 
of the small farmer this amendment 
should be approved. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Louisiana has 1 minute 
remaining. 

Mr. ELLENDER. There is one further 
point I wish to emphasize and that is 
the payment limitation conflict with 
surplus reductions. I have covered that, 
to some extent, but I simply want to 
indicate to the Senate what the condi- 
tion is so far as the Commodity Credit 
Corporation is concerned. 

The surplus reduction is a function of 
both production adjustment and market 
development. Each has had a part in 
reducing the Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration inventories from $6,148,000,000 in 
October of 1960, to only $896 million as 
of May 30 of this year. 

That is a situation which certainly 
should be taken into consideration by 
the Senate. 

We still have great capacity for over- 
production; and producers will have to 
use that capacity, if our ability to pay 
them to remove it from production is 
curtailed. 

We still have great conservation needs, 
to protect our land to provide clean 
water, to lessen flood risk or damage, to 
combat air pollution, to provide open 
space for recreation, and to meet many 
other needs of our people. If our ability 
to pay the amounts needed for these 
purposes is curtailed, these needs of 
our people will not be met. The damage 
to our land, water, and citizens could be 
irreparable. 

Our objective for years has been to 
preserve and protect the family farm. If 
our ability to pay larger farmers for tak- 
ing land out of production is curtailed, 
we will have to look to smaller farmers 
for the needed production adjustment. If 
we succeed in this, we may find that 
many of the smaller operators have re- 
duced their production to such an extent 
that it is not economic to operate the 
remainder. We may then find ourselves 
encouraging them to find other employ- 
ment and eventually to leave the farm. 

This amendment would cut across all 
of the farm program machinery which 
has carefully been worked out by Con- 
gress. It would amount to a monkey 
wrench in that machinery. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
on the amendment has expired. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment, as modified, of the Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. -WILLIAMS], offered 
for himself and the Senator from Mary- 
land [Mr. BREWSTER]. On this question 
the yeas and nays have been ordered, 
and the clerk will call the roll. 

1 8 bill clerk proceeded to call the 
10 

Mr. BAKER (when his name was 
called). On this vote I have a live pair 
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with the distinguished senior Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN]. If he were 
present and voting, he would vote “yea.” 
If I were voting, I would vote “nay.” I 
therefore withhold my vote. 

Mr. MANSFIELD (when his name was 
called). On this vote I have a pair with 
the distinguished Senator from Arkansas 
(Mr, FULBRIGHT]. If he were present and 
voting, he would vote “nay.” If I were 
permitted to vote, I would vote “yea.” 
Therefore, I withhold my vote. 

The rollcall was concluded. 

Mr. LAUSCHE (after having voted in 
the affirmative). Mr. President, on this 
vote I have a pair with the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. TALMADGE]. If he were 
present and voting, he would vote “nay.” 
If I were permitted to vote, I would vote 
“yea.” I therefore withdraw my vote. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Hawaii 
(Mr. Inouye], the Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. WILLIAMS], and the Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. Youna] are absent on 
official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Alaska [Mr. BARTLETT], the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT], the 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. HARTKE], the 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. KEN- 
NEDY], the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
Lonc], the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
Lonc], the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
McCartHy], the Senator from Maine 
(Mr. Musk, the Senator from Georgia 
(Mr. RUSSELL], the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. SMATHERS], the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. Taumance], and the 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. Trprxds! 
are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Missouri 
(Mr. Lone], and the Senator from Loui- 
siana [Mr. LonG] would each vote “nay.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the Sen- 
ator from Utah [Mr. BRNNETTI, the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. Dominick], 
the Senator from Michigan [Mr. GRIF- 
FITH], the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
HATFIELD], the Senator from Nebraska 
(Mr. Hruska], the Senator from New 
York (Mr. Javrrs], the Senator from 
California [Mr. Murrry], and the Sen- 
ator from Illinois [Mr. Percy] are neces- 
sarily absent. 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. DIRK- 
SEN] is detained on official business. His 
pair has been previously announced. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. Hruska] would 
vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Oregon 
(Mr. HATFIELD] is paired with the Sena- 
tor from Colorado [Mr. Dominick]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Oregon would vote “yea,” and the Sena- 
tor from Colorado would vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from New 
York [Mr. Javits] is paired with the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. BENNETT]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
New York would vote “yea,” and the 
Senator from Utah would vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Illinois 
[Mr. Percy] is paired with the Senator 
from California [Mr. MURPHY]. If pres- 
ent and voting, the Senator from Illinois 
would vote “yea,” and the Senator from 
California would vote “nay.” 
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The result was announced—yeas 25, 
nays 47, as follows: 


[No. 227 Leg.] 

YEAS—25 
Aiken Clark Pell 
Bayh Cotton Prouty 
Bible Gore Proxmire 
Boggs Jackson Ribicoff 
Brewster Jordan, Idaho Scott 
Burdick Magnuson Smith 
Cannon McGovern Williams, Del 
Case Morton 
Church Nelson 

NAYS—47 
Allott Harris Montoya 
Anderson Hart Morse 
Brooke Hayden Moss 
Byrd, Va. Hickenlooper Mundt 
Byrd, W. Va. Pastore 
Carlson Holland Pearson 
Cooper Hollings Randolph 
Curtis Jordan, N.C. Sparkman 
Dodd Kuchel Spong 
Eastland McClellan Stennis 
Ellender McGee Symington 
Ervin McIntyre Thurmond 
Fannin Metcalf Tower 
Fong Miller Yarborough 
Gruening Mondale Young, N. Dak. 
Hansen Monroney 


PRESENT AND GIVING LIVE PAIRS, AS 
PREVIOUSLY RECORDED—3 


Baker, against. 

Lausche, for. 

Mansfield, for. 

NOT VOTING—24 
Bartlett Hruska Muskie 
Bennett Inouye Percy 
Dirksen Javits Russell 
Dominick Kennedy Smathers 
Fulbright Long, Mo. 
n ng, Tydings 

Hartke McCarthy Williams, N.J. 
Hatfield Murphy Young, Ohio 


So the amendment of Mr. WILLIAMS of 
Delaware and Mr. BREWSTER, as modi- 
fied, was rejected. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I send to the desk a second amend- 


ment. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated, 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate is not in order. The clerk will sus- 
pend the reading until order is restored. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, this is a modification of my 
previous amendment. I ask unanimous 
consent that further reading of the 
amendment be waived. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment offered by Mr. WiL- 
LIaMs of Delaware is as follows: 

On page 14, between lines 12 and 13, 
insert the following: 

“Sec. 806. Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of law, after January 1, 1969, the total 
amount of payments which may be made 
to any single recipient for any one year 
as (1) incentive payments, (2) diversion 
payments, (3) price-support payments, (4) 
wheat marketing certificate payments, (5) 
cotton equalization payments, and (6) crop- 
land adjustment payments, shall not exceed 
$75,000. The foregoing shall not apply to 
payments under the Sugar Act of 1948 or 
any amendment thereto, or under the Na- 
tional Wool Act of 1954 or any amendment 
thereto.” 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. Pres- 
ident, if I may make a very brief ex- 
planation, as far as I am concerned we 
can proceed to vote. 

The only difference between this 
amendment and the preceding one is 
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that I have changed the amount to $75,- 
000 instead of $25,000, and I have added 
the exemption “or under the National 
Wool Act of 1954 or any amendments 
thereto,” which means it would exempt 
both wool and sugar. Subsidy payments 
on all the other commodities would be 
covered. I repeat it is the same amend- 
ment as before except for exempting 
wool as well as sugar and raising the 
figure to $75,000. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be a time 
limitation of not to exceed 4 minutes 
on the pending amendment, the time to 
be equally divided between the two sides. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Delaware permit me to be 
a cosponsor of his amendment? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Yes. Mr. 
President, I offer this amendment on 
behalf of the Senator from Maryland 
(Mr. BREWSTER], the Senator from Ohio 
(Mr. LauscHe], and myself. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I have 
no further argument to advance. The 
same principle is involved here. I simply 
remind Senators from States in the 
Northeast with textile mills that if this 
amendment is enacted, cotton will be 
sold under a two-price system, because 
under the present law the so-called 
snap-back provision provides that if we 
put a limitation on payments on cotton, 
then cotton goes back to a loan and pur- 
chase program, which could mean that 
cotton would sell to foreign mills at a 
lower price than it would sell to the tex- 
tile mills in the United States. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. In a moment. 

I notice that miy good friend from 
Delaware has exempted wool. I presume 
that that is to try to obtain favorable 
votes from Senators representing States 
where wool is produced. 

Mr. President, if we provide a limi- 
tation now on some commodities, it will 
not be long before we will be putting 
a limitation on wool, sugar, and all other 
commodities. 

I yield to the Senator from Rhode 
Island. 

Mr. PASTORE. It would mean specifi- 
cally that the American manufacturer 
of cotton products would have to pay, 
for American cotton, 84% cents a pound 
more than the price at which that same 
cotton is sold to a Japanese shirt man- 
ufacturer, who will try to sell his shirts 
back to the American consumer and 
thereby destroy Americans jobs. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator from Louisiana has ex- 
pired. The Senator from Delaware has 
1 minute remaining. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I merely point out that when 
this present program first went into ef- 
fect it was sold to the American people 
on the basis that by paying these enor- 
mous subsidies on cotton the consumer 
would be able to obtain cotton goods and 
shirts at a cheaper price. 

The record shows, however, that as far 
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as the consumer is concerned he is pay- 
ing more for cotton goods today than 
he did before we started paying out these 
multimillion dollar subsidies. Let us face 
it—this is a subsidy for the textile mills 
and the large corporate-type operations. 

Certainly $75,000 is a lot of money to 
pay to any one farming operation as a 
100-percent subsidy, over and beyond 
what it receives as the market price of 
its product. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator’s time has expired. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask for 
the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
having expired, the question is on agree- 
ing to the amendment of the Senator 
from Delaware. On this question, the yeas 
and nays have been ordered, and the 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. BAKER (when his name was 
called). On this vote I have a pair with 
the Senator from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN]. 
If he were present and voting, he would 
vote “yea.” If I were at liberty to vote, 
I would vote “nay.” I withhold my vote. 

The rollcall was concluded. 

Mr. ALLOTT (after having voted in 
the affirmative). On this vote I have a 
pair with the junior Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Murpry]. If he were present 
and voting, he would vote “nay.” If I 
were at liberty to vote, I would vote 
“yea.” I withdraw my vote. 

Mr. MANSFIELD (after having voted 
in the affirmative). On this vote I have 
a pair with the Senator from Arkansas 
(Mr. FULBRIGHT]. If he were present and 
voting, he would vote “nay.” If I were 
at liberty to vote, I would vote “yea.” I 
withdraw my vote. 

Mr. MORTON (after having voted in 
the affirmative). On this vote I have a 
pair with the Senator from Georgia 
(Mr. TALMADGE]. If he were present and 
voting, he would vote “nay.” If I were at 
liberty to vote, I would vote “yea.” I 
withdraw my vote. 

Mr, BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Hawaii 
(Mr. Inouye] and the Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. Youne] are absent on official 
business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Alaska [Mr. BARTLETT], the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT], the Senator 
from Indiana [Mr. HARTKE], the Senator 
from Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN], the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts [Mr. Kennepy], 
the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Lone], 
the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Lone], 
the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
McCartuy], the Senator from Montana 
(Mr. Metcatr], the Senator from Maine 
(Mr. Muskie], the Senator from Georgia 
(Mr. Russet], the Senator from Flor- 
ida [Mr. SmatHers], the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. TALMADGE], and the Sena- 
tor from Maryland [Mr. Typrncs] are 
necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Missouri 
[Mr. Lone] and the Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. Lonc] would each vote 
“nay.” 

Mr. KUCHEL, I announce that the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. BENNETT], the 
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Senator from Colorado [Mr. Dominick], 
the Senator from Michigan [Mr. GRIF- 
FIN], the Senator from Oregon [Mr. HAT- 
FIELD], the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Hruska], the Senator from New York 
(Mr. Javits], the Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. MurPHY], and the Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. Percy] are necessarily 
absent. 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. DIRK- 
SEN] is detained on official business, and 
his pair has been previously announced. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. HATFIELD], and the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. Percy], would 
each vote “yea.” 

The pair of the Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. MURPHY], has been pre- 
viously announced. 

On this vote, the Senator from Colo- 
rado [Mr. Domrnick] is paired with the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. BENNETT]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Colorado would vote “yea,” and the Sen- 
ator from Utah would vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from New 
York [Mr. Javits] is paired with the 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. HrusKA]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
New York would vote “yea,” and the 
Senator from Nebraska would vote 
“nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 30, 
nays 40, as follows: 


No. 228 Leg.] 

YEAS—30 
Aiken Cotton Mundt 
Bayh Gore Nelson 
Bible Hickenlooper Pell 
Boggs Jackson Prouty 
Brewster Jordan,Idaho Proxmire 
Burdick Lausche Ribicoff 
Cannon Magnuson Scott 
Case McGovern Smith 
Church McIntyre Williams, N.J. 
Clark Miller Williams, Del 

NAYS—40 
Anderson Hansen Moss 
Brooke Harris Pastore 
Byrd, Va. Hart Pearson 
Byrd, W.Va. Hill Randolph 
Carlson Holland Sparkman 
Cooper Hollings Spong 
Curtis Jordan, N.C Stennis 
Dodd Kuchel Symington 
Eastland McClellan Thurmond 
Ellender McGee Tower 
Ervin Mondale Yarborough 
Fannin Monroney Young, N. Dak. 
Fong Montoya 
Gruening Morse 


PRESENT AND GIVING LIVE PAIRS, AS 
PREVIOUSLY RECORDED—4 


Allott, for. 

Baker, against. 

Mansfield, for. 

Morton, for. 

NOT VOTING—25 

Bartlett Hruska Muskie 
Bennett Inouye Percy 
Dirksen Javits Russell 
Dominick Kenn Smathers 
Pulbright Long, Mo. Talmadge 
Griffin ng, La. Tydings 
Hartke McCarti Young, Ohio 
Hatfield Metcalf 
Hayden Murphy 


So the amendment of Mr. WILLIAMS of 
Delaware was rejected. 

Mr, ELLENDER. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was rejected. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I move to lay that mo- 
tion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Several Senators addressed the Chair. 
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Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, with- 
out time running. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Senators who seek to make 
short remarks be recognized. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the unanimous-consent re- 
quest? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
think the time ought to run because we 
have an hour on each amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the 
Senator from Oklahoma send his amend- 
ment to the desk? 


AMENDMENT NO. 882 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I call 
up my amendment No. 882. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk proceed- 
ed to state the amendment. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further read- 
ing of the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. The amend- 
ment will be printed in the RECORD. 

The amendment ordered to be printed 
in the Recor reads as follows: 


At the end of the bill add a new title as 
follows: 


“TITLE [IX—EMERGENCY AGRICULTURAL 
RESERVE STOCK PROGRAM 


“STATEMENT OF POLICY 


“Src. 901. It is the policy of the Congress 
to establish and maintain reserves of stor- 
able agricultural commodities adequate to 
meet any foreseeable food and fiber shortage 
which might arise in the Nation as a con- 
sequence of any natural disaster, adverse 
food production conditions for one or more 
years, military actions, or other causes and 
to assist other nations of the world in any 
food emergency. It is further the policy of 
Congress to establish such reserves in years 
of surplus production and to maintain them 
to the maximum extent practicable in the 
control of producers, to assure their segrega- 
tion from the commercial market so that 
existence of the reserves will not adversely 
affect the level of market prices. 


“ESTABLISHMENT OF RESERVE LEVEL FOR 
COMMODITIES 


“Sec. 902. Whenever, during any market- 
ing year the uncommitted stocks of wheat, 
feed grains, or soybeans owned by the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation fall below the 
reserve level for such commodity specified 
below, the Commodity Credit Corporation 
may purchase at prevailing market prices 
such quantities of the commodity at such 
times and places as will effect the orderly 
establishment and maintenance of the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation’s stocks of the 
commodity at such reserve level. The reserve 
level of the commodity under this section 
for any marketing year shall be: 


For Wheat 200 million bushels 
“For feed grains 15 million tons 
“For soybeans 30 million bushels” 


In any marketing year for any crop for which 
the Secretary determines that the estimated 
production from such crop will exceed esti- 
mated domestic consumption and exports 
during such marketing year by more than 
10 per centum, the reserve level under this 
section shall be increased by 100 million 
bushels for wheat, 7.6 million tons for feed 
grains, and 15 million bushels for soybeans, 


“LIMITATION ON SALE OF RESERVE STOCKS 

“Sec, 903. (a) In order to assure that the 
Commodity Credit Corporation reserve stocks 
of wheat, feed grains, and soybeans will be 
insulated from the market, whenever the 
Commodity Credit Corporation's stocks of 
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any such commodity are below the level 
specified for such commodity in the schedule 
at the end of this section. Commodity Credit 
Corporation, notwithstanding the provisions 
of any other law, shall not sell for unre- 
stricted domestic use or value for redemp- 
tion of payment-in-kind certificates such 
commodity at less than the price specified in 
such schedule. 


“SCHEDULE OF COMMODITY CREDIT CORPORA- 
TION STOCK LEVELS AND PRICES 


“(1) For wheat, when the Commodity 
Credit Corporation’s uncommitted stocks are 
not more than two hundred million bushels, 
the minimum price shall be 100 per centum 
of the current parity price, adjusted for 
class, grade, and location, less the current 
cost of the marketing certificate charged to 
processors, 

“(2) For feed grains, when Commodity 
Credit Corporation’s uncommitted stocks are 
not more than fifteen million tons, the min- 
imum price shall be 100 per centum of the 
current parity price, adjusted for class, grade, 
and location, less the current price support 
payment rate with respect to the maximum 
permitted acreage for the feed grain. 

“(3) For soybeans, when the Commodity 
Credit Corporation’s uncommitted stocks are 
not more than thirty million bushels, the 
minimum price shall be 100 per centum of 
the current parity price, adjusted for class, 
grade, and location. 

“(b) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of this Act, for the purpose of efficient man- 
agement of the reserve stocks, including ro- 
tation thereof, Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion may sell any commodity in its reserve 
at the domestic market price, but any such 
sale shall be offset by a prompt purchase of 
& substantially equivalent quantity of such 
commodity at the domestic market price. 


“EXTENSION OF PRICE SUPPORT LOANS 


“Sec. 904. (a) The Secretary shall make 
available a program for extending the ma- 
turity dates of price support loans for any 
crop of wheat, feed grains, or soybeans, if he 
determines that the estimated production 
from such crop will exceed estimated do- 
mestic consumption and exports during the 
marketing year for such crop. The Secretary 
shall estimate the production from each crop 
and the domestic consumption and exports 
for the marketing year for such crop within 
thirty days after the beginning of such mar- 
keting year and at any subsequent time dur- 
ing the marketing year when he finds that 
changed circumstances require a new esti- 
mate. If in any marketing year when the 
Secretary has made such a determination, ex- 
tended loans on wheat, feed grains, or 50y- 
beans of any crop are called and the quantity 
of the commodity under such extended loans 
is not substantially offset by the quantity 
placed under the extended loan program 
from the current crop, the Commodity Credit 
Corporation shall purchase such additional 
quantity of the commodity at the prices spe- 
cified in section 902 as will substantially off- 
set the quantity of the commodity under 
extended loans which are called, 

“(b) The Secretary shall make extended 
loan programs available under subsection (a) 
or otherwise and exercise the right to call 
extended loans in a manner which will en- 
able producers so far as possible to maintain 
at the end of each marketing year carryover 
stocks under such programs of approximately 
one hundred million bushels of wheat, seyen 
million five hundred thousand tons of feed 
grains, and fifteen million bushels of soy- 
beans. In the case of any marketing year for 
any crop for which the Secretary determines 
that the estimated production will exceed 
domestic consumption and exports during 
such marketing year by more than 10 per 
centum, the Secretary may conduct the pro- 
gram in a manner which will enable pro- 
ducers to maintain at the end of such mar- 
keting year carryover stocks of up to two 
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hundred million bushels of wheat, fifteen 
million tons of feed grains, and thirty million 
bushels of soybeans. 

„(e) The Secretary shall offer to enter into 
agreements with producers under which the 
producer shall agree to keep such commodity 
in storage under his control for periods of 
not to exceed three years, and the Secretary 
shall agree not to call the loans in such cases 
unless the prevailing marketing price for the 
commodity has reached the level at which 
Commodity Credit Corporation may sell such 
commodity for unrestricted domestic use 
under the pricing schedule provided in sec- 
tion 903 and the Secretary determines that 
the commodity is needed to meet a shortage 
which has arisen as a consequence of a natu- 
ral disaster, adverse food production condi- 
tions for one or more years, military actions, 
or other causes: Provided, That notwith- 
standing the foregoing restrictions, the Sec- 
retary may call the loans in the case of 
commodities which have substantially dete- 
riorated in quality or as to which there is a 
danger of loss or waste through deteriora- 
tion or spoilage or for the purpose of estab- 
lishing claims arising out of contract or 
against persons who have committed fraud, 
misrepresentation, or other wrongful acts 
with respect to the commodity. The Secre- 
tary is authorized to provide incentives nec- 
essary to encourage farmers to store under 
such agreements approximately one hundred 
million bushels of wheat, seven million five 
hundred thousand tons of feed grains, and 
fifteen million bushels of soybeans. To the 
extent that the quantity of any commodity 
stored by producers under this subsection 
falls below such level, the Commodity Credit 
Corporation may purchase an additional 
quantity of the commodity to offset the de- 
ficiency.” 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
yield 1 minute to the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Kentucky. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I address 
a query to the manager of the bill, the 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER]. 
I call attention to page 12, section 
801 entitled “Extension of Tobacco Al- 
lotment Lease Authority.” This section 
would extend the date for the authorized 
leasing of certain tobacco allotments, 
The section now prohibits and excludes 
the leasing of burley tobacco allotments. 

Am I correct in my understanding and 
interpretation of this section in that it 
does not change the law and that under 
this section of the bill burley tobacco al- 
lotments cannot be leased? 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
yield 2 minutes to the Senator from 
Vermont. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Vermont is recognized for 2 
minutes. 

Mr. AIKEN, Mr. President, I think the 
matter we have just voted on needs a 
little explanation. The subsidy charged 
now to the farmer is really a subsidy to 
the consumer. By getting the subsidies, 
the farmer can produce and sell to the 
mills for less than the cost of produc- 
tion. 

For 2 years this subsidy went to the 
manufacturers, and they did not like 
being named as getting the subsidy. They 
got it transferred as a charge against 
the farmer. I am referring primarily to 
cotton, which was the major item in- 
volved. 

When the mills got the subsidy, they 
were then required to pay the farmer 
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the full cost of production for a crop. 
The subsidy then got transferred to the 
farmer. So the producer now gets charged 
for these millions of dollars of subsidies, 
and the two returns combined are often 
less than the cost of production. 

Because of that, this subsidy is prob- 
ably warranted. However, it ought to be 
charged straight to the consumer or the 
manufacturer, rather than to the produ- 
cers. 

I realize that the textile mills are very 
important in the Senate, and they are 
very important in the national economy, 
too. I feel that a subsidy to the con- 
sumer is warranted in order to compete 
with the foreign manufacturers. But let 
us put our subsidies where they belong. 

It might have been 5 or 6 years ago 
that an analysis was made by the De- 
partment of Agriculture, and it was 
found that probably half of the $6 billion 
of appropriations to agriculture was not 
a subsidy to agriculture, but was a sub- 
sidy to the consumers of this country. 

I think it is warranted. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I yield 
2 minutes to the Senator from Rhode 
Island. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I want 
to ask a question. I think the Senator 
from Vermont makes a very good case. 
And maybe the cotton-producer does not 
like the program. I know that the manu- 
facturer and the textile millowner did 
not like the program. We did not want a 
handout or a rebate. We went to the 
White House, as a matter of fact I per- 
sonally went to the White House. I said 
that the differential should be made up 
at the point of entry. And we were told 
very flatly that if we did that, the im- 
porting countries abroad would stop buy- 
ing American cotton and, in order to 
meet the world price, we had to sell this 
cotton 8.5 cents cheaper than the Amer- 
ican manufacturer was buying it. 

I say it would be better the other way. 
But we have tried it and tried it and 
tried it and never even got to first base. 
So this was the only alternative that 
was left to us. 

If this is changed, it would put us back 
where we were. We were at a disadvan- 
tage in maintaining American jobs, and 
that is what it amounts to. One thousand 
American textile mills have been closed 
in this country in the last 10 years, when 
we have been going up astronomically in 
the gross national product, when we 
have made more profits than ever before. 
Yet, these mills are closing down in 
Maine, in Massachusetts, in Rhode Is- 
land, and now they are even beginning 
to close down in the South, 

I say this is a deplorable situation, 
and if anyone wants to give away the 
American textile industry to foreign 
producers, go ahead and knock out these 
subsidies. 

Mr, AIKEN. Mr, President, we do not 
want to do away with our textile indus- 
try. We want our consumers to be able to 
buy textile goods on a level with the 
people of other countries, and we want 
to be able to compete with foreign 
imports. 

What I was trying to do was to point 
out that this is, in fact, a consumer sub- 
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sidy and should be recognized as such, 
and should not be charged against the 
American producers. It was in order to 
put emphasis on that situation that I 
just voted for the Williams amendment. 

Mr. PASTORE. The Senator is correct. 
But I will make only this rejoinder: You 
cannot have an American consumer un- 
less you have an American worker. 

Mr. AIKEN. The Senator from Rhode 
Island is absolutely correct. Both the 
Senator from Rhode Island and I look 
after our cotton producers. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Ho.iinGs in the chair): Who yields time? 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield to the dis- 
33 Senator from New Hamp- 
Mr. COTTON. I thank the Senator. 

I simply wish to associate myself with 
the statement just made by the Senator 
from Rhode Island, with whom I served 
for years on the Textile Subcommittee, 
trying to save American jobs and partic- 
ularly our own New England jobs. 

I shall not take any more of the Sena- 
tor’s time, but I simply desire to associate 
myself with the remarks of the Senator 
from Rhode Island, for we have worked 
together on this project, and he has 
voiced my convictions perfectly. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
yield 2 minutes to the distinguished sen- 
ior Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. President, I was delighted to note 
the provisions of sections 804 and 805 of 
title VIII of the pending bill. These pro- 
visions are identical to two bills, S. 3056 
and S. 3057, which I introduced on Feb- 
ruary 29, 1968, with the cosponsorship of 
Senators Dominick, BENNETT, and MON- 
TOYA. 

As Senators are aware, the Agricul- 
tural Marketing Agreement Act of 1937, 
as amended, has provided the means 
whereby the orderly and efficient market- 
ing processes can be used for the im- 
provement of the markets for various 
agricultural commodities. This impor- 
tant legislative tool was enacted not only 
for the economic assistance of the agri- 
cultural industry involved with various 
commodities, but also for the general 
benefit of the consuming public. This law 
has provided the opportunity for proper 
farmer bargaining power through col- 
lective farmer marketing and selling 
agreements otherwise unavailable to in- 
dividual farmers. 

Section 804 of the present bill will pro- 
vide applegrowers in Colorado, Utah, and 
New Mexico with the opportunity to 
avail themselves of the promise and pur- 
poses of section 8c(2)(A) of the Agri- 
ote Marketing Agreement Act of 

Mr. President, as I indicated when I 
introduced this legislation, what was in- 
tended when we introduced S. 3056 was 
to enable applegrowers in Colorado, 
Utah, and New Mexico, to join with other 
applegrowers in those States enumerated 
in section 8c(2)(A) of the Agricultural 
Marketing Agreement Act to create vol- 
untary marketing orders. It was clearly 
our intention that applegrowers in these 
three States should be able to take full 
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advantage of the procedures established 
by that particular section. 

When the report on this bill was first 
made available, I noted on page 10 some 
language which indicated that apple 
growers in these States might not be 
able to take full advantage of section 
80 (2) (A) of the act with regard to apples 
produced for canning or freezing. 

I was happy to note, therefore, the 
statement made by the distinguished 
chairman of the committee in the 
Recorp on July 18, at page 22034, 
wherein this question was laid to rest. 
The chairman stated at that time: 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I should like 
to correct an error in the committee report 
on S. 3590. On page 10, in the explanation 
of section 804, appears the parenthetical 
phrase “(not including those for canning or 
freezing)”. This is not correct. The bill does 
extend marketing order authority to apples 
for canning or freezing produced in the 
States of Colorado, Utah, and New Mexico. 
What the report should have stated was that 
it did not extend marketing order authority 
to the canned or frozen product. 


I presume that means the person who 
makes the canned or frozen product also, 
does it not? 

Mr. ELLENDER. It does. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator. I appreciate his assist- 
ance in straightening out this situation, 
which means so much to some of our 
States in the West. 

It was clearly the intention of those 
sponsors of S. 3056 to include all apples 
within the marketing order authority 
whether they were designed ultimately 
for fresh market consumption or for 
canning or freezing. I think the chair- 
man has clarified this situation, and I 
merely wanted to draw further attention 
to the question for the purpose of estab- 
lishing the legislative history of this pro- 
posed section of the pending bill. 

Finally, Mr. President, I should like to 
thank the members of the committee for 
adding these two sections to the pending 
bill. Those of us who were concerned 
about the prospects for enabling legis- 
lation in this session of Congress are 
most grateful for the committee’s action 
in incorporating our bills into the lan- 
guage of sections 804 and 805 of the 
present bill. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, on 
the desk of each Senator is a breakdown 
of the reserve amendment and the 
amounts in addition to the stocks that 
would be allowed to be resealed in the 
farmer’s hands and to be created in the 
farmer’s hands, to be held off the mar- 
ket until the price of wheat reaches $2. 
This is now the law, that the CCC is com- 
pelled to obtain wheat at the price sup- 
port level. But because of various threats 
of oversupply, the market reacts in such 
a manner that puts the price of wheat 
far under the cost of its production. 

The pages of history are filled with the 
7 years of plenty and the 7 years of 
famine. We need only go back to Joseph’s 
time in history to recognize that through 
his wisdom they created reserve stocks 
of food that carried them through the 
long 7 years of famine. 

We have been going on this roller 
coaster, the ups and downs, for years 
and years, and it is no surprise to any of 
us familiar with the field of wheat, where 
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climatic conditions and pestilence have 
so much to do with a bumper crop or 
with a crop of scarcity, that we have 
seen the price of wheat go, like a yo-yo, 
from nearly $2 a bushel down to where it 
is selling in Watonga, Okla., as of last 
Saturday, at $1.20 a bushel. This is 
quite a swing for a major crop on 
which the lives of so many people de- 
pend and which is the backbone of the 
diet of the American people and, in 
truth, of most of the people of the world, 
ineluding the slave world and the free 
world. 

What we are trying to do here—and 
may I say this amendment is supported 
by the wheat councils of the United 
States, by the various farm organiza- 
tions, except the Farm Bureau, and has 
the strong support of the Department of 
Agriculture—is to have what we like to 
call a normal granary, one that is not 
penalized for a scarcity by skyrocketing 
prices or one depressed to the cellar by 
a bumper crop. 

In other words, the great good for- 
tune of weather and the accident of dry 
weather during harvest season have 
much to do with the price of wheat. 
This year, the gods of chance smiled 
on the farmers of America in the wheat 
belt, and we have a great bumper crop. 
As a result, instead of prosperity, we 
have a price of 91.20, which is a 26-year 
low price. 

Let me emphasize. The price at which 
wheat is selling this afternoon in Okla- 
homa, in Kansas, in Texas, in Montana, 
and in Wyoming is a 26-year low price; 
and we are faced with this situation not 
just this time but on and on, with ups 
and downs. 

As will be noticed in the leaflet, in 1966 
we had only 200 million bushels in stor- 
age in the Federal Government, and 
only 425 million bushels in storage in the 
commercial part. But in 1960 to 1961, 
we had 1,368 million bushels in Federal 
storage, under CCC control, and we had 
1,411 million in others. If this is not an 
example of the yo-yo type of operation 
of one of the world’s major commodi- 
ties, I do not know what it is. 

What we are trying to do is to strike 
across a level, normal reserve so that 
the price will not fluctuate, so that it 
will be commensurate with the cost of 
production which Congress time and 
time again has pledged, and still pledges, 
to be the national policy. 

I recall sitting with the Secretary of 
Agriculture in 1966—I believe the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota [Mr. McGov- 
ERN] was present—when we talked about 
the question of enlarging the acreage. 
The entire wheat area, most of it, 
throughout this country, was stricken 
with a recordbreaking drought, and the 
prospects looked as though we would 
have a complete and total crop failure. 
The fear on the part of the Secretary 
and on the part of those of us from 
wheat States was that if this drought 
continued and we held acreage off and 
did not enlarge the acreage that could be 
broken out and planted to wheat, we 
would have a famine of wheat in this 
country so great that the entire farm 
programs on every product would be 
abandoned and the policy of trying to 
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limit production to the usable demand 
would be dispensed with. 

So the Secretary, after getting all the 
figures, all the advice of the agrono- 
mists, the advice of the Representatives 
and the Senators from these areas, de- 
cided to raise the total acreage by 15 
percent, allowing the farmer to plant 
more. 

They raised it by 15 percent. The 
drought continued and it was feared 
there would be a catastrophe. They 
raised it another 15 percent in 1967 to 
rescue this country from a wheat famine 
and a wheat shortage that would have 
been disastrous to the economy of the 
wheat States and the great industries 
that depend on wheat. 

We want to get away from that. It has 
taken years to restore the productivity 
of the land. With this bill we will strike 
at the problem as near as we can, and 
we may have to change the figure some 
more in later years with experience, but 
we will be able to set aside 100 million 
bushels that will be held by the farmers 
in the Commodity Corporation loan pro- 
gram, That is the mechanism used, and 
it is a time-honored system. It could be 
resealed so the farmer does not have to 
market at the end of 1 year and watch 
the price go far below the cost of 
production. 

We allow another 100 million bushels, 
not to exceed 3 years, to be held as re- 
serve stocks on farms in addition to the 
amount of that resealed. The Commodity 
Credit Corporation would offer the neces- 
sary incentive to encourage farmer par- 
ticipation in this portion of the reserve. 

Such stocks under contract could not 
be called by the Secretary or redeemed 
by farmers unless market prices have 
reached the level provided under the 
Commodity Credit Corporation release 
schedule and further, that the commod- 
ity is needed to meet a shortage resulting 
from a natural distaster, adverse pro- 
duction conditions, military actions, and 
so forth. 

We will arrive at an ever-normal gra- 
nary, we hope, that will keep this crop off 
the market until it is needed by reason 
of drought or disaster of one kind or an- 
other and try to maintain the price by 
holding it at $2 a bushel. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Rhode Island. 

Mr. PASTORE. The thing that dis- 
turbs me is that we are running head on 
into a paradox, are we not? Here we have 
a program to pay people to take acreage 
out of wheat. The Senator is saying we 
should stockpile wheat. That is what it 
amounts to, a stockpiling of wheat. We 
have done that in conection with nickel 
and copper. Now, we would stockpile 
wheat and at the same time pay people a 
certain amount of money not to produce 
it. That, it seems to me, would be meet- 
ing yourself coming down the hill. 

Mr. MONRONEY. The Senator does 
not realize the alternative is breaking up 
the land and putting more land into 
wheat than we can use. Rather than 
doing that, we are keeping it set aside 
for future generations of growth. We are 
trying to prevent it breaking up by keep- 
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ing it off the market in times of surplus 
and feeding it on to the market in times 
of shortage. This is being held off the 
market so it will not destroy the price. 
We are not going to break up the land if 
we can help it. We would like to have 
acreage limitation maintained. If we were 
faced with a situation similar to the situ- 
ation we had in 1926 we would be at high 
noon. It has taken several years to get 
back to grass. We want to preserve the 
fertility and not have excessive produc- 
tion. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr, President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, I wish 
to join the Senator in the effort to 
strengthen the legislation before us. 

It is my feeling that if we can get the 
Senator’s amendment agreed to so the 
Secretary has the tools he needs to take 
the excess wheat and feed grains off the 
market in times of surplus production 
and have that available in times of food 
shortage, we can strengthen the overall 
operation of the program. 

I am convinced the estimates are cor- 
rect in the Department of Agriculture, 
which indicates if we can approve an 
amendment such as this one, it would 
immediately add 10 cents a bushel or 
considerably more at this time to the 
price of wheat, and a similar amount on 
food grains. This is one thing we can 
do to firm up current prices on wheat 
and feed grains, and provide the Na- 
tion with needed reserves. 

I have attempted for many months 
to secure enactment of emergency re- 
serve legislation, and I am happy to 
support the current attempt. 

The commodity reserve, or emergency 
reserve amendment which the senior 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Mon- 
RONEY] has offered, would authorize a 
much-needed supply management tool. 
It is urgently needed now because of a 
record wheat crop, in spite of a 12- or 
13-percent reduction in wheat acreage 
this year, and consequent disastrously 
low farm prices. 

The amendment appears to be the 
compromise version of a reserve bill 
worked out between a group of farm or- 
ganizations and the Department of 
Agriculture which is a very considerable 
improvement over anything the Depart- 
ment had previously proposed. 

The Department had proposed a re- 
serve purchased by Commodity Credit 
Corporation at not more than 119 percent 
of the price support loan level—which 
meant that commodity prices would have 
to fall seriously below fair levels before 
relief could be provided producers— 
which would be subject to sale at a sched- 
ule of price levels without regard to any 
emergency needs. The current proposed 
is for purchase at prevailing prices and 
resale at not less than parity, less any 
payments the producers have received. 
The senior Senator from North Dakota 
joined me in offering reserve legislation, 
which provided for a farmer-owned, 
farmer-interest-free controlled reserve, 
on which the producers would get an ad- 
vance of 115 percent of the price support 
loan level to store, at Government stor- 
age rates, and hold commodities until an 
emergency arose which lifted prices up 
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to parity. The producers themselves 
would then have had the decision to sell 
or hold their grain at their own expense. 

The compromise embodied in this 
amendment is for CCC purchase of part 
of the reserve at prevailing prices, to be 
held until there is a bona fide supply 
emergency, and farmer storage of some 
of the reserves under 3-year contracts, 
the supplies not to be released except in 
an emergency at parity less payments. 

I shall propose a minor amendment or 
two to clarify the proposal a little, but I 
want first to discuss the need for this 
reserve. 

The President’s Food and Fiber Com- 
mission a year ago recommended that we 
maintain two levels of reserves of essen- 
tial storable commodities. One level of 
reserve, readily available to the market, 
would keep the transportation, processing 
and marketing pipeline filled so food pro- 
duction and distribution would never be 
interrupted. The second level, proposed 
today, would be an emergency reserve in- 
sulated from the market so it would not 
depress farm prices, which could be used 
only when a supply emergency existed. 

Wheat, feed grains, and soybeans are 
involved in the current proposal, and I 
would like to use wheat as an example 
of the rationale behind the measure. 

There is general agreement that we 
should carry about 600 million bushels of 
wheat over from year to year to meet 
both normal trade requirements and 
emergencies. 

Studies of crop production back to 
1900 indicate that while we do not have 
general crop failures, we sometimes have 
below average production, and that we 
can occasionally expect wheat production 
to drop 300 or even 400 million bushels 
below average, or anticipated production. 
Corn production has dropped 800 to 900 
million bushels below average in some 
years. In the thirties, over one 3-year pe- 
riod, the shortfall in production of wheat 
exceeded 1 billion bushels and the short- 
fall in corn went to nearly 2 billion 
bushels. 

Add to the probability of such occa- 
sional domestic short output the proba- 
bility of occasional shortages in other 
Nations of the world, plus the possibility 
that our short crops and those elsewhere 
in the world might coincide in some 
years, and it is apparent that we should 
follow the Biblical example of putting 
aside some reserves in the 7 good years 
to meet requirements in a lean year or 
two. 

A difficulty we confront is that if ade- 
quate reserves are carried, available to 
the market, farm prices fall to bank- 
ruptcy levels. 

In the 1966 crop year, when we had a 
prospect of a 425 million bushel wheat 
carryover, the price of wheat was at 
about $1.80 a bushel in the market. A 
year later, when the prospect was for a 
120 million bushel increase in the carry- 
over to 545 million bushels, the price fell 
to about $1.49, average. This year, with 
another crop being harvested which will 
further increase free carryover—prob- 
ably to the 600 million bushel level or 
above, the Department of Agriculture re- 
ports the average June 15 farm price of 
wheat as $1.24 and we have heard of 
sales in Texas recently, when the harvest 
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was in progress, at less than $1 per 
bushel. The price situation is so bad 
the Secretary of Agriculture has offered 
to buy wheat at the loan value from 
farmers who do not have storage so they 
can take the loan of $1.25 per bushel. 
That loan level is considerably less than 
2 percent of parity; parity for wheat is 
2.63. 

What we have is the spectacle of wheat 
supply climbing up to what experts re- 
gard as a safe level, but farm prices being 
forced down to a bankruptcy level. 

With a commodity reserve insulated 
from the market, it would be possible to 
carry needed emergency supplies outside 
the market without depressing agricul- 
ture as it is being depressed today. 

I hope that the Senate will adopt the 
amendment the Senator from Oklahoma 
has offered, with an amendment I shall 
offer. 

COMMODITY RESERVE—RESALE PROVISION 


As I have said, Mr. President it is 
essential that a commodity reserve, or 
an emergency reserve, truly insulate the 
emergency supplies of storable commodi- 
ties held within it from the market or 
farm prices will be depressed to intol- 
erably low levels, as they are today. 

As a consequence, I have been con- 
cerned by the provision in the compro- 
mise reserve measure, embodied in Sena- 
tor Monroney’s amendment, which limits 
resale only for “unrestricted domestic use 
or value for redemption of payment-in- 
kind certificates.” 

I have had some fear that a Secretary 
of Agriculture might come along who 
would restrict the use of wheat, for 
example, to the milling of flour only and 
dump out of the reserve, at the CCC's 
normal resale price level, rather than to 
hold it for an emergency at the parity- 
cio: ign formula provided in the 


I have been assured in a letter from 
Mr. Harry Graham that the Department 
Solicitor’s office has interpreted the act 
to restrict sales to emergency supply 
situations. The stated purpose of the act 
is to “meet any foreseeable food and 
fiber shortage which might arise in the 
Nation as a consequence of any natural 
disaster, adverse food production condi- 
tions for one or more years, military 
actions, or other causes, and to assist 
other nations of the world in any food 
emergency.” The Solicitor has advised 
that this criteria would govern to pre- 
vent any sales out of the reserve at less 
than the formula price for any com- 
mercial use. 

In order to make this interpretation 
a matter of record, I ask unanimous con- 
sent, Mr. President, to place in the 
Record at this point Mr. Graham's letter 
to me stating the Solicitor’s holding. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

NaTIONAL GRANGE, 
Washingon, D.C., July 17, 1968. 
Hon. GEORGE S. McGovern, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR McGovern: We've been 
deeply grateful to you for your continuing 
interest in an adequate program to estab- 
lish strategic reserves of United States agri- 
cultural commodities, both for the welfare 
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of American agriculture, and also for the 
benefit of our American trade. policies. 

We think that perhaps the major reason 
for this legislation is that it is absolutely 
essential if we're going to be able to plan a 
supply-management program that does not 
end up in wide fluctuation of production and 
the consequent fluctuation in prices. The 
knowledge that there is a reserve isolated 
from the market in the hands of the Federal 
Government at all times, which can be used 
in case of an exceedingly high demand for 
agricultural products under the purposes 
covered in the Bill, will permit us to ad- 
just our supply-management programs more 
closely to our commercial demands. 

It seems to us to be important to note 
also that we are advised that these com- 
modities cannot be used for any commercial 
purpose whatsoever, except for those pur- 
poses outlined in the Bill itself. We checked 
this previously with the General Counsel’s 
Office of the USDA and were informed that 
the stated purposes of the Bill would be the 
determining factor in the use of the com- 
modities. Therefore, we are not as concerned 
as we previously were about tying these down 
with additional language. 

Your support of the farm programs has 
been a major factor in the successful passage 
of farm legislation in the Senate and we're 
grateful to you for your continuing concern 
about many areas of American agriculture, 
including passage of the extension of the 
Agricultural Act of 1965 and the attachment 
of an adequate strategic reserve bill to this 
legislation. 

Respectfully yours, 
Harry L, GRAHAM, 
Legislative Representative. 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, I do 
have one modification of the amend- 
ment, which I have discussed with the 
Senator, to make clear that the farm 
stored portion of the reserve would not 
be a one-shot operation, The amendment 
has but one purpose, that is to make clear 
in the law that the farmer-held reserve 
is to be a continuing reserve, maintained 
from year to year by a succession of the 
3-year contracts with farmers. 

The original language directs the Sec- 
retary to offer contracts to farmers to 
hold grain in storage for periods not to 
exceed 3 years in certain specified 
amounts. He is directed to offer incen- 
tives to farmers to sign such contracts. 

To be sure that it is understood that 
this is to be a continuing program, I pro- 
pose to change the language so it will 
read that “The Secretary is authorized to 
provide incentives necessary to encour- 
age farmers to maintain in storage from 
year to year approximately 100 million 
bushels of wheat, 7,500,000 tons of feed 
grains, and 15 million bushels of soy- 
beans.” 

I am privately assured this is the in- 
tention of the amendment, but I feel it 
should be stated in the act. I hope the 
distinguished Senator from Oklahoma 
will accept the amendment to his amend- 
ment. 

Mr. President, I send that proposal to 
the desk and ask that it be stated as an 
amendment to the Senator’s pending 
amendment. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, may 
we have the modification read? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment would not be in order until 
all time has expired on the pending 
amendment. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I could accept the 
amendment; could I not? 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator can modify his own amend- 
ment. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may accept 
the amendment of my distinguished col- 
league for proper placement in my 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment is so modified. 

The modification of amendment No. 
882 is as follows: 

MODIFICATION OF AMENDMENT 882 

On page 7 of the amendment, in line 1, 
strike the word “store” and insert in lieu 
thereof the words “maintain in storage from 
year to year”. 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I also 
wish to announce that Senators Harris, 
Bark, and YARBOROUGH are cosponsors 
of this amendment and support us fully 
in our quest for proper legislation. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY.I yield. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I wish to inquire of 
my distinguished friend from Oklahoma 
as to the approximate cost of this pro- 
gram. 

Mr. MONRONEY. There would be no 
necessity to appropriate additional funds. 
We are under obligation now to furnish 
the Commodity Credit Corporation the 
funds to extend loans on these major 
products. For that reason we are limit- 
ing the way these products would be 
sold, whether they would be fed into the 
market with the thought in mind of 
maintaining parity or not. They do not 
have to be dumped by the Commodity 
Credit Corporation. The fear they will 
be dumped has a depressing effect on 
the market, with this amount sterilized 
from the market until the price reaches 
$2 a bushel, approximately. The market 
always reacts badly. So the farmer is 
the victim of the speculator who feels 
the Commodity Credit Corporation 
will be apt to reduce their stocks at the 
wrong time; and this is having its ef- 
fect every year at harvest time when 
they see a big crop coming in. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, it has 
been my privilege to discuss the pending 
amendment, which has now been modi- 
fied, with the distinguished senior Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma. I have given 
thought to the problem as it has been 
discussed informally, and now officially 
as the Senator offers his amendment. I 
believe the proposal to be one of equity, 
and I shall support it. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from West Virginia, 
and I am grateful for his support. 

Mr. President, I now yield to my dis- 
tinguished fellow Oklahoman, a sponsor 
of the amendment, who well under- 
stands the situation with respect to 
wheat as it affects the people of Okla- 
homa, Texas, Kansas, and Nebraska. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, I wel- 
come this opportunity to join with my 
distinguished senior colleague from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Monroney] in cospon- 
soring this amendment to S. 3590 for 
the purpose of establishing a strategic 
reserve for wheat, feed grains, and soy- 
beans. It is endorsed by the Oklahoma 
Wheat Commission. 

We are, of course, all aware that the 
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cost-price squeeze continues to jeopar- 
dize the future economic stability of the 
American farmer. Wheat prices are now 
at an alltime low in Oklahoma, and in 
some instances prices are currently be- 
low the loan level established by the De- 
partment of Agriculture. At the same 
time the cost of production continues to 
increase, with land, labor, fertilizer, and 
fuel increasing in cost annually while 
prices for commodities continually de- 
cline. Few things could be more detri- 
mental to the stability of the American 
economy than a further decline in the 
health of American agriculture. 

The establishment of a strategic re- 
serve as proposed in the amendment 
now under consideration will not only 
stabilize the market price by isolating 
a substantial amount of wheat, feed 
grains, and soybeans from the market, 
but will also provide insurance for an 
adequate supply of these commodities 
should we suffer a natural disaster such 
as drought, which would result in our 
having a short crop in any given year. 

The amendment proposed would pro- 
vide the authority for the Department 
of Agriculture and the Commodity 
Credit Corporation to establish and 
maintain reserve stocks of wheat, feed 
grains, and soybeans. This reserve would 
be held by both the Commodity Credit 
Corporation and producers. Under the 
provisions of the amendment, CCC 
would purchase wheat, feed grains, or 
soybeans when the quantity owned by 
it fell below 200 million bushels of 
wheat, 15 million tons of feed grains, and 
30 million bushels of soybeans. Pur- 
chases could be made at the marketplace 
of these commodities. 

Furthermore, if reserve levels held by 
the CCC fell below 200 million bushels 
of wheat, 15 million tons of feed grains, 
and 30 million bushels of soybeans, the 
CCC would be prohibited from selling 
such stocks for unrestricted domestic 
use at less than 100 percent of current 
parity prices less the current cost of 
the marketing certificate in the case of 
wheat and less the price support pay- 
ment for feed grains. The amendment 
also provides for an extended loan pro- 
gram which would encourage producers 
and the trade to hold reserve stocks 
when current production is expected to 
exceed current domestic and export re- 
quirements. Under this extended loan 
program, it is hoped that about 100 
million bushels of wheat, 7.5 million 
tons of feed grain, and 15 million 
bushels of soybeans would be retained 
in reserve. 

The amendment also authorizes the 
CCC to enter into long-term contracts 
with farmers—not to exceed 3 years—to 
hold a portion of the reserve stocks on 
their farms in addition to the amount 
they hold under reseal provisions. CCC 
would be able to offer necessary incen- 
tives to encourage farmer participation 
in this portion of the reserve. The goal 
under such long-term contracts would 
be about 100 million bushels of wheat, 
7½ million tons of feed grains, and 15 
million bushels of soybeans, Stocks held 
under such contracts with farmers could 
not be called by the Secretary or re- 
deemed by farmers unless the market 
price had reached the level provided un- 
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der the CCC release schedule and the 
commodity was needed to meet a con- 
sumer shortage resulting from a nation- 
al disaster or military actions. 

Mr. President, I feel, as do a number 
of other Senators, that this amendment 
establishes a workable program which 
will certainly strengthen the market 
price for wheat, feed grains, and soy- 
beans and will also assure the American 
consuming public of an adequate supply 
of these vital commodities at all times. 
The strategic reserve proposal not only 
will benefit our agricultural industry, but 
it will also be of great benefit to every 
American. We who represent the agricul- 
tural States are well aware of the need 
for this legislation insofar as the Ameri- 
can farmer is concerned, and those of us 
in the Senate and House who represent 
primarily consumer States should be 
equally concerned to see that the inter- 
ests of the consumers are protected. 

I commend my senior colleague from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Monroney] for his dili- 
gent work on this amendment. He has 
pinpointed a pressing need and has 
moved to correct it. I urge the Senate to 
adopt the strategic reserve amendment in 
order that we might move one step fur- 
ther in solving some of the ills of our 
agricultural industry. The strategic re- 
serve amendment has the endorsement 
of most of the major farm organizations 
in the United States and also has the en- 
dorsement of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, first, I 
congratulate the distinguished senior 
Senator from Oklahoma upon having 
submitted this amendment to the farm 
bill. I shall support his efforts to have 
it agreed to. I think it is a step forward. 

Earlier this session, I was one of a 
number of Senators who introduced vari- 
ous forms and types of reserve bills, leg- 
islation, none of which has yet been pre- 
sented by the appropriate committee 
to the Senate on its own merits. Since 
we are confronted with the problem of 
price in agriculture, it seems to me that 
the Senator from Oklahoma is moving 
in the right direction in trying to take 
away from the open market some of the 
competitive factors now holding down 
the prices received by our farmers. 

I have two proposed modifications 
which I have discussed with the distin- 
guished Senator from Oklahoma, They 
are both in complete rapport with what 
he is endeavoring to do. 

I should like to read the first amend- 
ment for the information of the Senate 
and which I believe the Senator from 
Oklahoma is willing to accept. It is a very 
minor amendment. 

On page 2 after the word “soybeans,” 
I propose to add the words “and soy- 
bean oil,” because soybean products are 
frequently preserved in the Commodity 
Credit Corporation in the form of soy- 
bean oil, and, of course, it is in that form 
that most of the exports are made. 

I believe that the Senator from Okla- 
homa is willing to accept this amend- 
ment. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I am happy to ac- 
cept the Senator’s amendment and add 
it to mine because I believe it to be con- 
structive contribution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
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amendment of the Senator from Okla- 
homa is so modified. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, the other 
amendment I propose spells out in words 
what the Senator from Oklahoma has 
stated on the floor of the Senate and 
which I know he has in mind through 
many private conversations with him and 
which I added to the particular type of 
strategic reserve legislation which I in- 
troduced earlier this session. 

The amendment reads: 

On page 8, line 22, of the Monroney amend- 
ment, after the word “processors,” strike the 
period and add the following: “provided 
2 ** shall not be less than $2.00 per 

ushel.” 


The purpose of this amendment is to 
spell out the prohibition against the 
Commodity Corporation’s dumping its 
wheat into the market in competition 
with producers. We have found that they 
have done that in corn and in wheat. 
What we need is to make this act serve 
as a magnet to pull prices up and not as a 
ceiling to hold prices down. This is in 
strict conformity with the philosophy of 
the language in the amendment of the 
Senator from Oklahoma and I trust that 
he will accept it. 

Mr. MONRONEY. One point I should 
like to raise: This would be the normal 
basing price? 

Mr. MUNDT. Correct. 

Mr. MONRONEY. This is the wheat 
figure used in Chicago? 

Mr. MUNDT. That is correct. 

Mr. MONRONEY. That would be $2 a 
bushel there. It would phase downward 
as to the distance from there. 

Mr. MUNDT. Correct. 

Mr. MONRONEY. This is the goal we 
seek approximately of parity, so that I 
think it would be an addition to the bill 
to spell this out. Iam happy to accept it. 

Mr. MUNDT. I thank the Senator from 
Oklahoma. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
modify my amendment to include the 
two amendments of the Senator from 
South Dakota. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment of the Senator from Okla- 
homa is so modified. 

Mr. MUNDT. I thank my distinguished 
colleague from Oklahoma, Both of these 
amendments should be helpful to the 
American farmer. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator from South Dakota for 
his contribution. 

Anyone who goes through an agricul- 
ture-producing section of this country, 
more particularly a wheat-producing 
section, will realize that a bumper crop 
is a mixed blessing. While the soil is pro- 
ducing large quantities of harvest, the 
cost of tractors has multiplied by some 
300 percent in many cases. The other 
farm machinery used to harvest wheat is 
up at least by 150 percent. The cost of 
labor is up perhaps 200 or 300 percent. 
We passed the minimum wage laws here 
which have prevented boys 16 years old 
from running tractors, although most 
young men of 12 or 14 years of age are far 
more skilled in operating tractors and 
other farm machinery than many of the 
people who come in from out of State for 
the harvest. 
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Everything that this Congress has 
done, practically, has increased the 
farmer's cost. I am not saying that this 
is true only in the Wheat Belt. It is also 
true in the Corn, Cotton, and Sugar Belts. 
Everywhere we go, the farmer has been 
the “fall guy.” His income has gone down 
with the good fortune of nature rather 
than up, because whether or not he has a 
large crop, it tends to depress prices and 
he still has the cost of the harvesting. He 
cannot leave it in the field, and he must 
harvest his crop which will sell at an 
uneconomic price. 

Then we have the European prices 
which are far higher than ours have 
been even when their prices were low. So 
that while we are the most blessed Na- 
tion on earth to have an adequate supply 
of the food and fiber and other agricul- 
tural products that we need, we cannot 
take that for granted. The best way is to 
try to guard against the “rollercoaster,” 
the “up and down,” the laying out of the 
soil for conservation and grass coverage, 
because of the probability of a shortness 
in stocks. So that I think this is a very 
effective means of dealing with this. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator from Oklahoma has 
expired. 

A eg the Senator from Louisiana yield 
e? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 10 minutes. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Louisiana yield so that 
I may offer an amendment to the amend- 
ment? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk an amendment 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The 
Chair informs the Senator from Iowa 
that that can be done only by unani- 
mous consent or when all time has been 
consumed, 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I am 
proposing an amendment to the 
amendment 

Mr. ELLENDER. It cannot be done. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is not 
in order at this time until all time is con- 
sumed, used or yielded back. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana, I am sure, would 
rather make his comments on the amend- 
ment as it is eventually amended. 

If that is not correct, then I shall not 
press my amendment at this time; but 
I think it would be helpful to the Senator 
from Louisiana to know what the whole 
scope of the amendment will be before 
he speaks for or against it. So I ask 
unanimous consent that I may be per- 
mitted to offer my amendment to the 
amendment at this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Iowa? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object—and I am not going 
to object if the distinguished Senator 
from Louisiana does not object—will the 
Chair tell the Senate what the time 
situation will be then, if, by unani- 
mous consent, our able colleague from 
Iowa offers his amendment to the 
amendment? 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. One hour 
on the amendment of the Senator from 
Iowa. 

Mr. KUCHEL. And the remaining time 
on the Monroney amendment. I thank 
the Chair. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I send 
an amendment to the amendment to the 
desk and ask that it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment to the amendment will be 
stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

On page 3 add the following at the end of 
line 3: 

“Provided, That such authority of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation shall not be 
exercised where the Secretary determines 
that carryover stocks of said commodities 
(including Commodity Credit Corporation 
reserves as hereinabove provided for) will 
exceed the following: For wheat, 500 million 
bushels (as of July 1); for feed grains, 40 
million tons (as of October 1); for soybeans, 
100 million bushels (as of October 1)”. 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President—— 

Mr. ELLENDER, Mr. President 

Mr. MILLER. I yield to the Senator 
from Louisiana, 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I have 
the floor. 

Mr. MILLER. I am sorry. I thought 
that the Senator had yielded so that I 
could speak on the amendment to the 
amendment. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Just so that the Sen- 
ator from Iowa could offer his amend- 
ment to the amendment, yes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Louisiana is recognized. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I rise 
to oppose the amendment—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. On which 
amendment does the Senator yield time, 
just so that the Chair can keep the record 
straight? 

Mr. ELLENDER. On the Monroney 
amendment, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair thanks the Senator from Louisi- 
ana. The Senator may proceed. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, as I 
just stated, I rise to oppose the amend- 
ment. 

A provision similar to this amend- 
ment was considered by a subcommittee 
of the House Committee on Agriculture. 
The subcommittee met many times and 
considered many versions of this amend- 
ment. It was unable to report any bill 
on this subject to the full committee. 

I wish to point out that an important 
factor behind the act of 1965, which is 
now on the statute books, was the fact 
that we had enormous surpluses on hand. 
There were 84.5 million tons of feed- 
grains, 1.4 billion bushels of wheat, and 
16.6 million bales of cotton on hand. 
There they all were in the warehouses. 
The charges to store those commodities 
was a tremendous expense to the 
Government. 

So what did we do? We passed the act 
of 1965 in order to make it possible for 
us to rid ourselves of these enormous 
surpluses; and over the space of 214 
years we succeeded in doing it. Today 
we have, in corn and other feed grains, 
between 45 and 50 million tons. In re- 
spect to wheat, we have at present 545 
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million bushels in carryover. Cotton has 
been drawn down to 6.4 million bales. 

I think it would be a gross error for 
us to adopt this amendment. 

The committee has three bills before 
it on the same subject. Up to now the 
proponents of those bills have been un- 
able to agree as to what ought to be 
done. Since the Senator from Oklahoma 
introduced his amendment, three or four 
or five amendments have been offered to 
it. I have not had time to study what 
effect those amendments would have 
on the amendment, but there is a great 
amount of dissension among those who 
are advocating the strategic stockpile. 

There is much complaint today, and 
there was much complaint yesterday, on 
the cost of this program. I stressed yes- 
terday that I was a little disappointed 
in the cost of the program. I thought the 
cost would be much less than the cost 
of the old program, There was a lessen- 
ing of cost, but, because of the increased 
production of wheat last year, the cost 
of the program for this coming year will 
increase. 

Just as sure as I am speaking to the 
Senate today, we will be in trouble in 
less than 2 years from now if we permit 
what this amendment provides. Six hun- 
dred million bushels of wheat could be 
tied up in storage under the amendment, 
as I understand it. Forty-five million 
tons of feed grains could be tied up in 
storage. If that were true today, the sur- 
plus of what we have on hand would be 
as much as what gave rise to the enact- 
ment of the law which is now on the 
statute books. 

In respect to soybeans, we have never 
had a surplus. We have been producing 
only slightly over and above our require- 
ments, but it is a crop that has been 
planted in abundance in the past 2 or 
3 years. If the present trend continues, 
we are inviting trouble to the soybean 
growers if we permit the strategic stock 
piling of that important crop. 

Mr. President, as of July 1, 1968, we 
had on hand 545 million bushels of 
wheat. We are not in trouble with wheat. 
The pending bill is so flexible that the 
Secretary of Agriculture has the power 
to increase or decrease production in 
proportion to our needs, both domestic 
and sales abroad. 

I believe, if the bill is permitted to 
work, a time will be reached in the near 
future, when the production of wheat, 
corn, feed grains, as well as other com- 
modities, will be in such quantities as to 
meet the needs of the domestic market 
as well as exports. If, as, and when that 
time is reached, we can send the farmer 
to the marketplace to get his good price. 

We can look at the record. That was 
the intention of the 1965 act. That was 
the goal when it was enacted 2 or 3 years 
ago. 

Speaking as a member of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry for 
32 years—I have been chairman for over 
16 years—I say it would be a mistake for 
us to return to huge surpluses. 

Talk about costs. The costs we now 
carry as a result of the laws on the 
statute books will probably remain a 
while, but to add this amendment to the 
law would mean additional costs. 

Mr. President, we do not pay for the 
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storage of wheat with collar buttons; it 
takes money. Loans cannot be obtained 
on that wheat unless interest is paid. 
Today the cost of interest is 6 or 6.5 per- 
cent. The cost of the program would in- 
crease by a great amount. 

I hope the Senate will concur with 
the committee and not place this 
amendment in the bill. 

Mr, ALLOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr, ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. ALLOTT. The Senator has used 
the figure of 545 million bushels of sur- 
plus at the present time. 

Mr, ELLENDER. On hand. That is the 
carryover on July 1, 

Mr. ALLOTT. Or on hand, which is 
roughly the same figure as the amount 
of wheat that is used for food in this 
country in a year. Is that correct? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Just about; that is, 
if we consider seedings, and so forth. 
It is just about that. 

Mr. ALLOTT. If we consider seedings. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Yes. 

Mr, ALLOTT. If I understand the 
Senator correctly, under the amendment 
proposed, and which I can understand 
some wheat farmers would like, in ef- 
fect the amount of wheat for which they 
could get support prices would increase. 

Mr. ELLENDER, Yes. This would tend 
to raise the market price, so that non- 
compliers as well as compliers might re- 
ceive the support price. In fact they 
might receive prices above the support 
level. That is the objective of the 
amendment. 

Mr. ALLOTT. So we would be moving 
backwards to a place which would have 
the same effect as the 17 percent aver- 
age by which the wheat allotments 
were increased the year before last and 
the year before that? 

Mr. ELLENDER. This proposal would 
increase our surpluses to the point where 
we could not dispose of them. 

Mr. ALLOTT. So, in effect, this would 
be a bonanza to the great storage bins. 
We would not only be paying storage 
on the wheat, but we would also have 
to be paying interest on the money, Is 
that correct? 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator is emi- 
nently correct. As I have just said, the 
rate of interest has gone sky high. The 
storage cost of wheat, as the Senator 
knows, is about 12 to 13 cents a bushel 
a year. If the wheat were to remain in 
storage, which it could under this pro- 
posal, for 3 years, it would mean we 
would have to add 39 cents to the cost 
just for storage. The same holds true 
for other commodities affected under 
this amendment. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I can see where a wheat 
farmer might look at the proposal, on 
an immediate basis, and think it is to 
his advantage; but I must say I agree 
with the Senator that, from the stand- 
point of the Nation, or even from the 
standpoint of the wheat farmer in the 
long term, it would be disadvantageous 
to accept this amendment. 

Mr. ELLENDER. There is no doubt 
about it. We have often paid in the past, 
as I have pointed out, huge subsidies to 
bolster the price of wheat, the price of 
corn, or the price of any commodity we 
produce. ; 
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Mr. ALLOTT. Does the Senator think 
that perhaps the reduction of surpluses 
in the last 3 years, which we had to do, 
has been a major factor in the reduction 
of the price of wheat? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator’s 10 minutes have expired. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield myself 2 ad- 
ditional minutes. 

I doubt that; because if we can pro- 
duce wheat, and have on hand supplies 
to meet the domestic and export needs, 
that in itself will have a tendency to 
firm the price, in my opinion. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Provided that it is not 
produced in excess. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Yes. 

Mr. ALLOTT. But if we have a stock- 
pile, even though we have a freeze on it 
at a price of $2, if we have a stockpile 
of wheat overhanging the market, does it 
not act exactly as it has in the case of 
so many of our mineral stockpiles, where 
the fact that a stockpile does overhang 
the market and is a potential factor in 
the market tends to depress the price? 

Mr, ELLENDER. The Senator is cor- 
rect; there is no question about it. 

Mr, ALLOTT. I thank the Senator. 

Mr, ELLENDER. I yield 5 minutes to 
the Senator from North Dakota. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, I have been in favor of a grain 
reserve. In fact, Iam a cosponsor of such 
legislation. This bill is still pending in 
the Senate Agriculture Committee. Leg- 
islation of this kind can be very helpful, 
or it can be very damaging if it is not 
properly written. I believe that the floor 
of the Senate is no place to attempt to 
write complicated legislation of this kind. 

For example, several amendments have 
now been agreed to, with the result that 
I, for one, would not know what the re- 
sale price of wheat would be. If that price 
should be $1.50 a bushel, it could be very 
damaging. If it were $2 a bushel, it would 
be all right, if the $2 resale price were 
adhered to. 

But we have in the bill a provision for 
unrestricted use, which is very unclear to 
me. I fear that it may make it possible 
for the Secretary of Agriculture to sell 
wheat for resale, for example, at a price 
as low as $1.30 to $1.40 a bushel. If I 
understand the situation as it now exists, 
the Secretary could sell wheat for less 
than $2 a bushel. If he could, the farmers 
could be in very deep trouble, because 
this Secretary or some future Secretary 
could dump wheat on the market when 
he saw fit to do so; and that has hap- 
pened all too often in the past. 

While I am in full accord with the ob- 
jectives of my friend from Oklahoma and 
other Senators, I do not believe the floor 
of the Senate is the place to write com- 
plicated legislation such as this. Further, 
I am very anxious not to add an 
amendment that would jeopardize the 
final approval of this bill. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I yield 
the Senator from Florida 10 minutes. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the Senator. 

First, Mr. President, I wish to say that 
I agree wholeheartedly with the chair- 
man of the committee and with the 
ranking minority member of the subcom- 
mittee, the Senator from North Dakota 
(Mr. Youne]. They have both correctly 
stated the situation as I see it. 
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As chairman of a subcommittee of the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 
having to do with this subject matter, I 
held the first hearings this year that were 
held by our subcommittee—I think it 
was in January; it may have been in 
February—on two or three different 
measures offered to set up reserves of 
grains, including wheat and feed grains, 
I do not believe that at that time soy- 
beans were included. 

The able Senator from Oklahoma was 
one of the dedicated authors of one of 
the bills which was before us. The able 
Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Mc- 
Govern] was author of another. The able 
Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
YounG] was a cosponsor of one of those 
measures—I forget which. 

We held hearings, and it developed in 
the course of the hearings that the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture and his Depart- 
ment could not agree with any of the 
proposals as written and presented, and 
thought there ought to be material and 
substantial changes. Later, as I recall, 
both the Senator from Oklahoma and 
the Senator from South Dakota, in the 
course of the hearings, indicated that 
they, too, felt that there should be 
changes in the proposals as made to the 
subcommittee. 

Mr. President, we held hearings and 
permitted statements to come in for a 
considerable length of time, because 
there were others interested in this pro- 
gram, and then we asked that confer- 
ences be held with the Department of 
Agriculture, in an effort to work the 
thing out. Such conferences were held. 
I am not advised as to what the results 
of those conferences were, except that I 
believe there was near agreement among 
the various parties. 

At any rate, Mr. President, we then 
tried to find time to hold meetings of 
our subcommittee. We agreed on one 
time, and when the subcommittee mem- 
bers were located, we found out we could 
not obtain a quorum, so we abandoned 
that effort. We agreed upon another 
time, all the members of the subcommit- 
tee were approached, and a large major- 
ity of them said they could be present. 
When the time came, I was there as 
chairman, and there was not a quorum 
present. So we have not been able to act 
upon this proposed measure, which has 
very far-reaching implications. 

I do not at all blame Senators repre- 
senting the grain belt for wanting to do 
anything possible to alleviate the condi- 
tions of the grain producers. I find no 
fault with that. But, Mr. President, I 
wish to say I have found this to be one 
of the most complicated subject matters 
ever submitted to the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry in the 18 or 20 years 
I have been a member of that committee. 
The very fact that all these amendments 
have been proposed on the floor today is 
indicative of that fact. 

Without expressing or intending any 
lack of sympathy with the objectives, I 
simply say that the Senator from North 
Dakota has hit the nail on the head when 
he says it would be unfortunate to have 
complicated legislation of this kind at- 
tached to this particular bill on the floor 
of the Senate, when none of us have had 
a chance to know what is specifically in- 
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cluded, particularly since these amend- 
ments have been offered on the floor. 

That would be true, Mr. President, 
even if the attitude in the House of Rep- 
resentatives toward this type of legisla- 
tion were friendly. Unfortunately, we are 
told by some of the leading members of 
the House Committee on Agriculture that 
they have been unable to reach any solu- 
tion of this problem, and they will not 
accept this type of amendment; and, as 
a matter of fact, it is my humble judg- 
ment that the attachment of this amend- 
ment, or any amendment in this area, 
would jeopardize in every way the pass- 
age of the pending legislation in this 
session of Congress. 

I have talked with the distinguished 
chairman of the committee about this 
subject, and with the distinguished 
ranking minority member of my sub- 
committee, and I feel sure they have the 
same views. 

Mr. President, it is simply impractic- 
able to talk about attaching to this par- 
ticular bill, on the floor of the Senate, an 
amendment on this highly complicated 
subject, which has not been taken to an 
agreement stage even in the subcommit- 
tee which is studying the matter. I re- 
gret this is the case, but it is the case; 
and furthermore, I wish to substantiate 
what our distinguished chairman has 
said, except that I shall carry it a little 
farther back. 

We have been pursuing this will-o’- 
the-wisp, the ever normal granary, ever 
since Henry Wallace’s days as head of 
the Department of Agriculture. When we 
had pursued it long enough, we found 
ourselves carrying mountains of sur- 
pluses. With all due respect to this bill, 
which I have never supported because it 
involves Government regimentation and 
control which I do not approve, I must 
say its principal objective was to get 
away from those surpluses, to achieve 
diversion of lands and pay a fair price 
for the diversion in order to get away 
from those heavy surpluses. 

It looks to me as though entering into 
a reserve program—and “reserve” is just 
another more palatable word for sur- 
plus“ —is endeavoring to turn back the 
very effort that the distinguished chair- 
man of our committee and the distin- 
guished Senator from North Dakota and 
others, who so strongly sponsored this 
bill of 1965, are trying to accomplish 
through this legislation. 

They have made some progress in it. 
We have had to expend a great deal 
more money than they thought would be 
required in 1965, when I predicted on 
this floor that such would be the case. 
There are other features about it as to 
which I could find fault, but I shall not 
do that today, Mr. President. I am seek- 
ing to get through the Senate the most 
effective measure that we can, because I 
realize that there is a critical need to 
agriculture and to agricultural produc- 
ers in many parts of the country. 

I think it would be a calamity to have 
the pending amendment attached to the 
bill. I say so with regret. I would like 
very much to assist the distinguished 
Senator from Oklahoma and the distin- 
guished Senator from South Dakota and 
my friend on the other side, the distin- 
guished senior Senator from South Da- 
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kota, who has also expressed interest in 
the measure. But we just have not got- 
ten to the stage when there is any meet- 
ing of the minds as to what can be done 
in creating a so-called reserve without 
hurting more than helping the objectives 
which prevail under the 1965 program. 

It has always been my attitude to try 
to keep measures effective whether I am 
in support of them or not. I think that 
the pending amendment, if it were 
agreed to, would either defeat or render 
ineffective the principal aims involved 
in the pending measure, For that reason, 
I strongly oppose it, and I strongly hold 
up the hands of my chairman, the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Louisiana, the 
distinguished Senator from North Da- 
kota, and the other Senators who are 
still trying to find something in this field 
but have not found it. 

This is the most complicated kind of 
measure. The very fact that our distin- 
guished friends stated during the hear- 
ings that they would have to search for 
modifications and amendments and the 
fact that all of these amendments have 
been offered this morning by Senators 
who are equally interested in the subject 
matter indicates how complicated the 
measure is. 

I hope, with some regret, that the 
amendment will be rejected by the 
Senate. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I will be happy to yield 
if I have sufficient time remaining. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, how 
much time remains? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Three 
minutes remain. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I yield 
to the Senator from Oklahoma. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
have discussed the measure with the 
distinguished members of the House Ag- 
riculture Committee. The ranking mi- 
nority member of that committee is from 
Oklahoma. He knows the desperate con- 
ditions that the Oklahoma wheat farm- 
ers are in. I cannot picture him denying 
this relief to the farmers, in the des- 
perate plight they are in with the $1.20 
wheat. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, in our 
own opinion there is a distinct difficulty 
in this proposal, and there has not been 
any meeting of the minds either in the 
subcommittee or in the full committee on 
what kind of a measure would meet the 
very laudable objective of the distin- 
guished Senator from Oklahoma. I regret 
that very much. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I yield 
5 minutes to the distinguished Senator 
from Wyoming. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Wyoming is recognized for 
5 minutes. 

Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, I thank 
the distinguished chairman for yielding 
to me. 

I associate myself with the chairman 
of the committee and with the distin- 
guished Senator from North Dakota, the 
ranking minority member. I think this 
is no place to write legislation. 

The distinguished Senator from Okla- 
homa has already said that wheat is now 
selling at a 26-year low. 
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Under the pending bill, as I read it, 
there could be as much as 600 million 
bushels of wheat in storage. There could 
be in storage as much as 45 million tons 
of feed grains. There could be in storage 
as much as 90 million bushels of 
soybeans. 

If I figure it correctly, I think the 
American taxpayers could be paying in 
annual storage costs alone $78 million for 
the storage of wheat. The cost of storing 
the feed grains could be $69 million per 
year. And the storage costs of soybeans 
could be $11.7 million per year. CCC 
stocks need not be limited to strategic 
reserve stocks but could exceed that de- 
pending upon the size of future stocks. 
The huge storage cost has been one of 
the reasons that there have been great 
pressures for the CCC stocks to be re- 
duced. It led to the charge made by 
many that the Secretary of Agriculture 
wsa capricious in selling these stocks 
instead of trying to help the farmer and 
that he was more concerned with the 
consumer. 

We recall a couple or 3 years ago that 
the charge was made in response to a 
direct quote from the Secretary of Agri- 
culture that he looked forward to lower 
food prices. There was a great deal of 
political discussion about that remark, 
as we will all recall. 

With these stocks in storage, there will 
be the ever-present desire on the part 
of Members of Congress and the public 
generally to reduce those stocks. 

I do not think the case has been made 
that we need to have any additional 
wheat in storage, in Government owner- 
ship, in order to preserve the security of 
America. 

We have demonstrated the capacity 
to keep sufficient stocks on hand in the 
normal course of things without going 
back to the bankrupt policy which has 
already demonstrated its ability to de- 
press grain prices when they need most 
to be supported. 

I will oppose the amendment offered 
by the distinguished Senator from 
Oklahoma. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Iowa. 

Mr: MILLER. A point of order. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Oklahoma has already 
asked for the yeas and nays. It is his 
amendment. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma has asked for the 
yeas and nays on his amendment. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Par- 
liamentarian advises the Chair that the 
Miller amendment as an amendment to 
the Monroney amendment is pending 
and that the yeas and nays on the Mon- 
roney amendment are not in order except 
by unanimous consent until the Miller 
amendment has been disposed of. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 5 minutes. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Iowa is recognized for 5 
minutes. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I cer- 
tainly do not object to the yeas and nays, 
but I would like to have my amendment 
before the Senate. I also have a further 
amendment which I have discussed with 
the distinguished Senator from Okla- 
homa, which amendment I believe is ac- 
ceptable to him. 

First of all, I agree with much of what 
has been said by my able friends, the 
Senator from Louisiana and the Senator 
from Florida. However, for a long time I 
have reconciled in my mind the pro- 
priety of having a food and feed grain 
reserve, inasmuch as for years we have 
had strategic reserves of critical type 
materials, like aluminum, copper, and 
others. 

There seems to be no good reason why, 
if it is for the national security interest 
to have strategic reserves of minerals, 
we should not have strategic reserves of 
food grains and feed grains. However, 
while I support the principle of a stra- 
tegic reserve, there are two points that 
must be satisfied if Iam going to support 
the enactment of a strategic reserve 
provision. 

The first is that the disposal authority 
of the Secretary of Agriculture be iron- 
clad to prevent dumping and abuse of 
his authority. We have had abundant 
testimony before our Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry by proponents of a 
pr: Pagan reserve, supporting that prin- 

ple. 

The other principle is that the stra- 
tegic reserves not be established in ex- 
cess of the Nation’s needs. 

Periodically, in the Armed Services 
Committee, we have authorized the dis- 
posal of some of the critical materials 
from our reserve stocks because they are 
not needed. 

If a strategic reserve of wheat, for ex- 
ample, is needed, taking into account 
our stocks throughout the country in the 
farmers’ hands and in the grain trade in- 
dustry, that is one thing. But if we have 
adequate stocks in the country, on-farm 
stocks and stocks in the grain trade, then 
to superimpose on these an unnecessary 
quantity in the form of strategic reserves 
of wheat would be a waste of the tax- 
payers’ money. 

I invite my colleagues’ attention to the 
testimony we received in our subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry on this point. 

I am reading from the testimony on 
page 59 of the hearings: 

Senator McGovern. Thank you very much, 
Mr. Secretary. 

In that concluding part of your statement, 
you state that your objective would be a 
carryover of 500 million bushels of wheat, 40 
million tons of feed grain, and 100 million 
bushels of soybeans. 


In his prepared statement before the 
committee, Under Secretary Schnittker 
said this: 

In summary, S. 2743, if amended as indi- 
cated, would be a good approach to a security 
reserve. 

Under it, we would aim for a total carry- 
over of wheat of about 500 million bushels 
of wheat, with up to 200 million bushels in 
the farmer-held reserve, and about 200 mil- 
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lion bushels in the Government-owned re- 
serve— 


Which is what the Senator from Okla- 
homa is providing in his amendment— 


and about 100 million bushels held privately 
by farmers and the trade. 


So Mr. Schnittker pointed out that 
the Department of Agriculture has a tar- 
get of 500 million bushels of carryover 
stocks of wheat, which would be made 
up of onfarm stocks, stocks held in the 
private grain trade, and stocks in the 
strategic reserve—a total of 500 million 
bushels, 

He said further: 

We would aim for a total carryover of 
around 40 million tons of feed grains, with 
15 million tons in each category of the re- 
serve, and about 10 million tons in private 
hands. For soybeans, 60 million bushels would 
be in the two reserve categories, and about 
40 million bushels in private hands for a 
2 carryover target of about 100 million 


Mr. President, what my amendment to 
the amendment of the Senator from 
Oklahoma would do would be to put a 
limitation on the authority of the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation to acquire 
stocks for this reserve. That limitation 
would be based upon the carryover stocks 
as determined by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, and the figures I have used in 
this amendment are identical to the 
figures testified to by Under Secretary 
Schnittker. 

I want to be fair about this. While the 
carryover stock of wheat for 1967 on 
July 1 was 425 million bushels, the carry- 
over projection for this year is 545 mil- 
lion bushels. Under my amendment, if 
the Secretary determined that the carry- 
over would exceed the 500 million bushels 
that he has said is necessary, then he 
would exercise no authority as provided 
by the amendment of the Senator from 
Oklahoma, because it would result in 
stocks excessive to our needs. 

My amendment provides the same 
thing with respect to feed grains—40 
million tons as of October 1. 

I believe I should point out, in fair- 
ness, that the estimated carryover as of 
October 1 for this year is approximately 
47 million tons. 

If the estimate is in excess of what 
the Secretary says is necessary for carry- 
over, then he would not, under my 
amendment, be permitted to exercise the 
authority provided by the amendment 
of the Senator from Oklahoma. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore (Mr. METCALF). The time of the 
Senator has expired. 

Mr. MILLER. I yield myself 2 addi- 
tional minutes. 

With respect to soybeans, the Secre- 
tary said 100 million bushels is neces- 
sary. The projection is that, as of Octo- 
ber 1 of this year, the carryover will be in 
the neighborhood of 160 million bushels. 
Therefore, if it is in excess of our needs, 
the Commodity Credit Corporation 
would not have authority to acquire re- 
serves under the amendment of the Sena- 
We from Oklahoma—and it should not 

ve. 

I am as sympathetic as anybody with 
the price of wheat to which the Senator 
from Oklahoma has alluded. The only 
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thing I can say is that I wish he had 
voted for my amendment yesterday to 
limit the present program to a l-year 
extension running through December 31, 
1970, because the present program is 
not doing justice tu his wheat farmers. 
But it is too late now. 

So far as helping out his wheat farm- 
ers or helping out my corn farmers by 
acquiring reserve stocks which are in 
excess of what the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture says the country needs, I cannot in 
good conscience support that. I can in 
good conscience support a strategic re- 
serve which is consistent with the secu- 
rity needs of our country. I would hope 
that the Senator from Oklahoma-would 
see the prudence of my amendment to 
his amendment. I would say to him, 
further, that if he could accept this 
amendment and take it to conference— 
and we have already agreed, as I under- 
stand it, on a further amendment of 
mine—then I could in conscience support 
his reserve amendment because then it 
would be in line with our country’s re- 
quirements. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MILLER. I yield. 

Mr. ELLENDER. As I understand, the 
Senator’s amendment applies only to 
section 902 of the act. 

Mr. MILLER. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment of the 
junior Senator from Iowa. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Who yields time? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I have time to op- 
pose the amendment, do I not? 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. I am informed that the time of 
the Senator from Oklahoma has expired. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I thought that was 
the time on the bill. I do not know how 
the Senator had time to present the 
amendment. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I have time to oppose 
the amendment. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Will the Senator 
yield me 3 minutes? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield 5 minutes to 
the Senator from Oklahoma. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, this 
is equivalent to striking this entire mat- 
ter, because if you are going to accept 
$1.20 wheat, the present prices of soy- 
beans, and the present low prices of 
feed grains, then vote for the Miller 
amendment; because we already have the 
stocks on hand, according to his esti- 
mates, that would limit the operation of 
the normal reserves we are attempting 
to set up in this bill. 

The bill provides for the storage of 
wheat for a famine or for a crop failure 
or for a disaster which could very easily 
consume many times the reserves we 
have and could completely destroy the 
overseas market we have. 

As these figures are kicked around, 
I wonder if Senators realize that four out 
of every five bushels of wheat raised in 
Oklahoma go into export. Three out of 
every five bushels of wheat the country 
produces go into export. So when you 
throw around this domestic consumption 
as the guide, you are talking about only 
a fraction of the market. 
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For example, we have 540 million bush- 
els of wheat in Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration and private storage as of today. 
More than that. So the wheat would not 
be operative, and you are approving $1.20 
wheat throughout the country. Some 47 
million tons of feed grains are in stocks 
and reserves throughout the country. 
There are 125 million bushels of soy- 
beans. So you are throwing a rock to the 
soybean people, without giving any hope. 

We are trying to prevent the yo-yo type 
of operation which this limit of reserves 
has caused. 

If history teaches anything, we need 
legislation in this field or we are going 
to find ourselves in a disaster by not hav- 
ing the reserves necessary to feed our 
people and the reserves necessary to take 
care of the drastic up-and-down swings 
that occur. Senators who represent agri- 
cultural constituencies will know that 
this occurs at periodic intervals, and only 
the good Lord himself, with the rainfall 
and the crop génerated thereby, has any- 
thing to do with it. 

I ask that the amendment be rejected. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, if I cor- 
rectly understand the argument of the 
Senator from Oklahoma, the purpose of 
his amendment is not to provide for the 
national security interests so the people 
of this country will be assured of ade- 
quate grain stocks. This is something 
about which he is not even thinking; it is 
irrelevant to his purpose. However, I say 
that is the only basis for having an 
amendment such as his. 

Instead, he premises his argument on 
the fact that grain prices are low, and 
every Member of the Senate understands 
that and is sympathetic with that. So he 
Says because grain prices are low, even 
though the Nation does not need these 
reserves, let us go out and acquire them at 
the taxpayers’ expense. 

I say if he wants to do that, it would 
be better to make an appropriation for 
increased payments to farmers. That is 
no reason for exceeding the Nation’s 
requirements for grain. 

If this approach were followed, it will 
not be very long before somebody will 
offer on the floor an amendment to ac- 
quire so many million tons of steel and 
copper, even though the Defense Depart- 
ment says it is in excess of our require- 
ments. And the excuse given for that 
will be, “Well, steel prices are low and 
copper prices are low and aluminum 
prices are low.” 

If it is carried to that logical extent, 
it could bankrupt the country. 

I do not think that is a proper justifi- 
cation for a reserve bill. I am trying 
to make the Monroney amendment into 
a soundly premised amendment. If it were 
a soundly premised amendment, every- 
body here could vote in good conscience 
for the security of our country. Without 
my amendment, the Senator is suggest- 
ing this as another way of exceeding the 
Nation’s requirements at the taxpayers’ 
cost. I do not see that it will have a 
long-term benefit to the farmers, either. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro 
tempore. Is all time yielded back? 

Mr. MILLER. I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 
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Mr. MONRONEY. I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. All time having been yielded back, 
the question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
MILLER]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk an amendment and ask that it 
be stated. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro 
tempore. The amendment will be stated. 

The bill clerk proceeded to read the 
amendment. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further reading 
of the amendment be dispensed with. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro 
tempore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered, and the amendment will be 
printed in the Recorp. 

The amendment to the Monroney 
amendment, ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, is as follows: 

On page 1, strike lines 8 and 9 and insert 
in lieu thereof the following: “major disaster, 
seriously adverse food production weather 
conditions for one or more years, or military 
actions and to assist’’. 

On page 6, line 14, insert “serious” before 


On page 6, line 15, strike “natural” and 
substitute “major”. 

On page 6, line 16, insert “seriously” be- 
fore “adverse” and “weather” before cond- 
tions”. 

On page 6, line 17, insert “or” before mili- 
tary actions” and strike “or other causes”. 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 4 minutes. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from Iowa is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I wish to 
invite the attention of Senators to page 1 
of the Monroney amendment. I shall 
read section 901 of the amendment: 

Sec. 901. It is the policy of the Congress to 
establish and maintain reserves of storable 
agricultural commodities adequate to meet 
any foreseeable food and fiber shortage which 
might arise in the Nation as a consequence 
of any natural disaster, adverse food produc- 
tion conditions for one or more years, mili- 
tary actions, or other causes. 


Mr. President, when the Secretary of 
Agriculture was before our committee 
similar langauge was discussed. I point- 
ed out to the Secretary of Agriculture 
that if we had the phrase “or other 
causes” included it would open wide the 
door for the possible dumping of com- 
modities on the market. This is the thing 
that those who testified for the reserves 
do not want. The Secretary of Agricul- 
ture very graciously pointed out he did 
not intend to have such authority. 

My amendment would delete the 
words, “or other causes” at the appro- 
priate place in the bill on page 1 and 
again on page 6. 

Also, I think it is desirable to narrow 
the type disaster that is referred to so 
that instead of saying “natural” disas- 
ter we provide for “major” disaster. A 
major disaster can be declared only by 
the President. That limits the type of 
disaster that we might have. The lan- 
guage is designed to make sure that the 
kind of disaster involved is a major dis- 
aster. 
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Then, I would propose further that in- 
stead of talking about “adverse food pro- 
duction conditions,” that we tighten that 
language by referring to “seriously ad- 
verse food production weather condi- 
tions“. 

Therefore, as a result of this amend- 
ment, on page 1 and again on page 6, the 
language would read: “as a consequence 
of any major disaster, seriously adverse 
food production weather conditions for 
one or more years, or military actions.” 

With that language, I believe we have 
a tighter restriction on the disposal of 
the stocks from the reserve and it will 
accord with the desires of the propo- 
nents and needs of the Nation. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
discussed this matter with the Sena- 
tor from Iowa yesterday. I have no objec- 
tion to accepting this language to make 
the amendment more specific. It is for 
an unusual situation we might face in 
adverse food production and other ways. 
The language improves the bill. We are 
happy to accept it. 

Mr. MILLER. I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The amendment is so modified. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
the security reserve amendment intro- 
duced by the distinguished senior Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma appeals to the 
farmers of Texas at least as much as to 
the farmers of other States. And the 
general public of my State would bene- 
fit along with the people of all the other 
States. In my opinion, this amendment 
is an excellent addition—in fact, a neces- 
sary addition—to the bill as it came to 
the floor. 

Among Texas farmers, both grain 
sorghum and wheat producers have 
much to gain from this amendment. 

Texas produces far more grain sor- 
ghum, or milo as we call it, than any 
other State. Last year the value of the 
crop to farmers in my State was well 
over $350 million. That was more than 
$29 million greater than the value of the 
1966 crop, but farmers are not able to 
sell all that they produced, which means 
that the carryover at the end of this 
marketing year will be somewhat high- 
er than it was at the end of the pre- 
ceding year. We do not yet have an official 
estimate on the size of this year’s crop, 
but we do know that farmers planted 
more than they originally intended to 
because some of their wheat was ruined 
by bad weather, making land available 
for milo. In some parts of the Great 
Plains, rain came early enough for milo 
although it was too late to save the 
wheat. If it should turn out that we 
are again producing more than the mar- 
ket will take without depressing prices, 
we definitely need the alternative of 
taking some milo off the market and in- 
sulating it where it cannot get back un- 
til the need for it arises. 

The feed grain program we have un- 
der the Food and Agriculture Act of 
1967 is a good one for the milo pro- 
ducers. They have been making good 
use of it. They are doing a good job of 
gearing production to demand and mar- 
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keting their crops in orderly fashion. 
They do not say they have a crisis— 
they merely say they need the help of 
the security reserve to stay out of trouble 
and continue to make progress. 

As to wheat, Texas is one of the major 
producing States. We had a relatively 
poor crop last year, but it was worth 
about $80 million. The year before it was 
valued at more than $120 million. This 
year our crop is estimated to be larger 
than last year’s but smaller than the 
1966 crop. Unfortunately, the price is 
down to a very unsatisfactory level. This 
reserves amendment could help those 
producers who have not sold their wheat. 
We should have had it a year ago. At 
that time, competent economists esti- 
mated that it could well increase prices 
5 to 10 cents a bushel. How much it would 
strengthen prices today would be hard 
to estimate accurately right now in the 
middle of the Nation’s harvest. But for 
every cent of increase, on my State’s 85 
million bushels, Texas farmers would be 
$850,000 better off. A few pennies would 
add up to substantial improvement in 
the income of many producers. 

This is another example of how the 
public interest and the farmer's interest 
coincide. 

Now is the time to set up a reserve 
for the public protection. Now is when 
the supplies are available at relatively 
low prices. By the same token, now is 
when the action would help farmers— 
while grain prices are low and increases 
are thoroughly justifiable from the 
standpoint of the entire economy. 

I shall vote for this amendment, and 
I believe that every Member should vote 
for it in the public interest. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
ask for the yeas and nays on my amend- 
ment as modified. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there a sufficient second? 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. MILLER, Mr. President, I offered 
an amendment and I discussed it. Then 
I yielded back the remainder of my time 
and the Senator likewise yielded back 
the remainder of his time. What is the 
disposal of my amendment? 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from Oklahoma ac- 
cepted the amendment of the Senator 
from Iowa as a modification to his 
amendment. Since the yeas and nays 
have not been ordered on the Monroney 
amendment, the Senator from Oklahoma 
is permitted to modify his amendment, 
That has been done. 

Now, the Senator from Oklahoma has 
asked for the yeas and nays on the Mon- 
roney amendment, as modified. Is there 
a sufficient second? There is a sufficient 
second. The yeas and nays are ordered. 

The question is on agreeing to Mr. 
MONRONEY’s amendment, as modified. 

On this question, the yeas and nays 
have been ordered, and the clerk will 
call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I voted no. However, 
I have a live pair with the senior Senator 
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from Indiana [Mr. HARTKE]. If he were 
present and voting, he would vote “yea.” 
If I were at liberty to vote, I would vote 
“nay.” I withdraw my vote. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey (after 
having voted in the negative). On this 
vote I have a live pair with the junior 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. Lone]. If he 
were present and voting, he would vote 
“yea.” If I were at liberty to vote, I would 
vote “nay.” I withdraw my vote. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Hawaii 
[Mr. Inouye] and the Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. Youne] are absent on official 
business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Alaska [Mr. BARTLETT], the Senator 
from Arkansas (Mr. FULBRIGHT], the 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. HARTKE], the 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. KEN- 
NEDY], the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
LauscHE], the Senator from Missouri 
(Mr. Lone], the Senator from Louisiana 
(Mr, Lone], the Senator from Minnesota 
(Mr. McCartuy], the Senator from 
Maine [Mr. Musxtre], the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. SMATHERSI, the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. TALMADGE], and the 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. Typrncs] 
are necessarily absent. 

Mr. KUCHEL, I announce that the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. BENNETT], the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. Dominick], 
the Senator from Michigan [Mr. GRIF- 
FIN], the Senator from Oregon [Mr. HAT- 
FIELD], the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Hruskal, the Senator from New York 
(Mr. Javits], the Senator from Califor- 
nia [Mr. MurpHy], the Senator from Illi- 
nois [Mr. Percy], and the Senator from 
Texas [Mr. Tower] are necessarily 
absent. 

If present and voting, the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. BENNETT], the Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. HrusKxa], the Senator 
from New York [Mr. Javits], the Sen- 
ator from California [Mr. MURPHY], and 
the Senator from Illinois [Mr. Percy] 
would each vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Texas 
LMr. Tower] is paired with the Senator 
from Colorado [Mr. Dominick]. If pres- 
ent and voting, the Senator from Texas 
would vote “yea” and the Senator from 
Colorado would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 26, 
nays 48, as follows: 


[No, 229 Leg.] 
YEAS—26 
Bayh Jackson Morse 
Burdick Magnuson Moss 
Byrd, W. Va. Mansfield Mundt 
Chur McGee Nelson 
Clark McGovern Proxmire 
Dodd Metcalf Randolph 
Gore Mondale Symington 
Harris Monroney Yarborough 
Hart Montoya 
NAYS—48 
Aiken Eastland McIntyre 
Allott Ellender Miller 
Anderson Ervin Morton 
Baker Fannin Pastore 
Bible Fong Pearson 
gs Gruening Pell 
Brewster Hansen Prouty 
Brooke Hayden Ribicoff 
Byrd, Va Hickenlooper Russell 
Cannon Scott 
Carlson Holland Smith 
Case Hollings Spong 
Cooper Jordan, N.C. Stennis 
Cotton Jordan,Idaho Thurmond 
Curtis Kuchel Williams, Del. 
Dirksen McClellan Young, N. Dak. 
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PRESENT AND GIVING LIVE PAIRS, AS 
PREVIOUSLY ANNOUNCED—2 
Sparkman, against. 
Williams of New Jersey, against. 
NOT VOTING—23 


Bartlett Inouye Muskie 
Bennett Javits Percy 
Dominick Kennedy Smathers 
Fulbright Lausche Talmadge 
Griſun Long, Mo. Tower 
Hartke Long, La. Tydings 
Hatfield McCarthy Young, Ohio 
Hruska Murphy 


So Mr. Monroney’s amendment, as 
modified, was rejected. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, if, when 
this agriculture bill is advanced for 
passage 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Chair would advise the Sen- 
ate that someone must offer an amend- 
ment or yield some time. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I was not 
aware that we were under controlled time 
on the bill. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, how 
much time does the Senator from Ne- 
braska require? I yield 5 minutes to the 
Senator from Nebraska. I would hope 
that the Senator from New Jersey and 
any other Senators who have amend- 
ments would be prepared to offer them. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from Nebraska is rec- 
ognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr, CURTIS. Mr. President, if, when 
this bill is passed, my vote is required 
to prevent it from failing, I shall vote 
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I do not think we can end our agri- 
cultural program and turn our farmers 
out into the cold, On the other hand, if 
my vote is not required to prevent that 
from happening, I cannot vote “yea” and 
endorse the agricultural prices we have 
at this time. 

Mr. President, we seem to have two 
agricultural worlds. One is made up of 
the agricultural theoreticians, the agri- 
cultural bureaucrats, and statisticians. 
The other one is that world of agricul- 
ture in which the farmers live, work, 
and market their products. These worlds 
are far apart. 

It was stated by the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma that prices were 
the lowest in 26 years. I think it is worse 
than that. Prices were never worse. In- 
stead of the price of wheat being $1.26, 
I was home last weekend, and the loan 
price of wheat in my community was 
down to $1.13. 

How well I can remember the depth 
of the depression in the early 1930’s. 
Wheat went to 50 cents a bushel. But 
1,000 bushels of wheat would buy more 
then than 1,000 bushels of wheat. will 
buy now. 

When corn was harvested last fall, it 
sold for very little over $1 if it met the 
grade and moisture test. A great deal of 
corn in my area sold for 90 cents or less. 

Ranchers and livestock producers find 
a dwindling margin between the cost of 
doing business and the prices they 
receive. 

Eggs are quoted at 18 cents a dozen 
in my hometown this week, and that is 
probably optimistic. A nice, fat, old hen 
can be purchased for 20 cents in Ne- 
braska, or not to exceed 25 cents. 

Prices were never lower, and we have 
more Officials in the Department of Ag- 
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riculture who are spending more money 
than we ever spent before. 

Mr. President, parity is the compari- 
son of farm prices with all other prices. 
They were not too good in the Eisen- 
hower years, but they averaged 85 per- 
cent of parity. On June 15, 1967, it was 
down to 75 percent of parity. On June 
15 of this year, it was down to 73 per- 
cent of parity. 

Mr. President, how well I can remem- 
ber how that great orator from Minne- 
sota would make the rafters ring in be- 
half of the farmers during the Eisen- 
hower years. I refer to our beloved and 
distinguished Vice President, Mr. Hum- 
PHREY. He deplored farm prices then. 
Why, they were high compared to now. 
Here is what he said in 1958: 

There is one way this program can be 
stopped. We shall have a little rendezvous 
with the ballot box this fall. The ballot 
box in our part of the country and in other 
parts of the country may have a great deal 
to do with determining the kind of policies 
being enacted into law by the Congress of 
the United States. 


He went on to say: 


The American people now know that 90 
percent of parity is reasonably fair, 


He also said: 

We are going to have a campaign this 
year, and I am going to be in it. I am going 
to talk to some farm audiences. We are go- 
ing to have it out as to whether or not the 
farmers think they are entitled to parity 
or whether they are entitled to less than 
parity. 


Well, they wrote the platform for 1960. 
Mr. HuMPHREY, as a member of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry, was 
quite active in that. I want to read a very 
interesting promise made to the Ameri- 
can people at that time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The Sen- 
ator’s time has expired. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I ask for 
3 minutes. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
yield the Senator 3 additional minutes. 

Mr. CURTIS. The Democrat platform 
of 1960 pledged 90 percent of parity 
commodity loans. It has never been car- 
ried out. 

As soon as the pledge was made and 
the election was over, Mr. HUMPHREY 
left the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry; and prices have been going 
down since all that time. 

Here is what Mr. Johnson said: 


Agriculture has been going downhill day 
by day for the last 8 years. 


This was on July 2, 1960. 

Mr. President, it has been going down- 
hill for 16 years. I think we are in a situ- 
ation in which we have to have an agri- 
cultural program, but I cannot endorse 
what we have, or the prices that the 
farmers receive for their products. 

I want to end with one more quota- 
tion from our distinguished Vice Presi- 
dent. He said this in 1960: 

All we need to do is remember the old 
axiom, “Where there's a will, there's a way.“ 
If there is a will, there is a way to do some- 
thing to help these people in rural America 
something that will help them in connection 
with the prices they receive for the com- 
modities to help them get the kind of help 
they sorely need, 
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I agreed with that. Not only were those 
promises rejected and not carried 
through; Mr. Freeman was appointed 
Secretary of Agriculture, and he has used 
the power of that office time and again 
to lower the farmer’s prices. There is 
not a Senator from a farm State who 
does not know that to be a fact, 

A few weeks ago, in connection with 
the march of the poor on Washington, 
a gentleman accused Mr. Freeman, in 
substance, of operating the Department 
of Agriculture for the benefit of the 
farmers; and he said no, that was not so. 
Mr. Freeman is right. It has not been 
done. 

Mr. President, we never had worse 
farm prices than we have today. I sub- 
mit that the American farmers are en- 
titled to something better. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, it is 
my understanding that we may well be 
voting shortly, and at this time I ask for 
the yeas and nays on final passage. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
yield to the Senator from New Jersey. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, I had intended to call up my 
amendment 883. For a variety of good 
reasons, I am not calling the amendment 
up, but I would like to discuss briefly the 
subject matter involved in the amend- 
ment that I shall not offer. 

The proposed amendment to the Agri- 
cultural Act of 1968 would bring farm 
employers and employees under the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act. Since its 
passage over 30 years ago, the National 
Labor Relations Act has expressly ex- 
cluded agricultural employees, The 
amendment, which I have not intro- 
duced, would simply correct this in- 
equity by eliminating this discriminatory 
exclusion from the act. 

Unlike the farm measure, S. 3590, 
which requires several billions of dollars 
in taxpayers’ revenues, the idea that I 
am discussing imposes no additional bur- 
den on the American taxpayer. 

Mr. President, I should like to say a 
word on the reasons for discussing farm 
workers’ collective-bargaining rights in 
the context of the legislation we are con- 
sidering, the multibillion-dollar farm 
subsidy bill, 

The amendment I intended to intro- 
duce, but which will be considered later 
as a separate legislative matter, has been 
the subject of extensive Senate public 
hearings and thorough study of all is- 
sues involved, and this has extended over 
a period of several years. There are many 
cosponsors of the idea which is embodied 
in the bill, S. 8. I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Record at this 
point a list of the cosponsors of that 
measure. 

There being no objection, the list was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

Mr. Witu1aMs, Democrat, of New Jersey: 
Mr. BARTLETT, Democrat, of Alaska; Mr. 
CLARE, Democrat, of Pennsylvania; Mr. 
GRUENING, Democrat, of Alaska; Mr. Harr, 
Democrat, of Michigan; Mr. Ixovrx, Demo- 
crat, of Hawaii; Mr. KENNEDY, Democrat, of 
Massachusetts; Mr. McCarruHy, Democrat, of 
Minnesota; Mr. PELL, Democrat, of Rhode 
Island; Mr. Younc, Democrat, of Ohio; and 
Mr. Monpatz, Democrat, of Minnesota. The 
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bill was also cosponsored by the late Senator 
Kennedy, of New York. 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. The 
bill (S. 8) has been on the agenda for 
executive consideration by the full Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare since 
April 24. Between April 24 and today, 
the committee has reported to the Senate 
several major bills which came to the 
committee later in point of time than did 
the bill (S. 8). 

While I strongly supported each of 
those measures, Mr. President, I think 
the Recorp should reflect the list of bills 
for the consideration of which S. 8 was 
temporarily set aside so that they could 
receive the attention of the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare. Notwith- 
standing the importance of this measure 
to our Nation’s farm economy, and par- 
ticularly to farmworkers, I recognized 
the imperative public interest in other 
major bills which, though chronologically 
below S. 8 on the committee agenda, did 
not have the disadvantage of being some- 
what adamantly opposed by a very 
powerful economic group. I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the Rec- 
orp a list of the bills, for which S. 8 was 
set aside, and which have been reported 
by the full Labor Committee. 

There being no objection, the list was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

H.R. 5404, Amendments to the 
Science Foundation Act. 

H.R. 11308, Arts and Humanities Founda- 
tion. 

H.R. 12120, Juvenile Delinquency Amend- 
ments. 

S. 2988, Manpower Training Act. 

S. 3769, Higher Education. 

8.3770, Vocational Education. 

H.R. 15758, Regional Medical Programs. 

S. 325, National Eye Institute. 

ELR. 14096, Unlawful possession of LSD and 
other hallucinogenic drugs. 

H.R. 13781, Sea-grant Colleges and Ocean 
Exploration. 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. From 
April 24 to the present time, the members 
of the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare have not been given an opportu- 
nity to vote on the merits of the bill, or, 
for that matter, to vote on even a single 
amendment regarding the substance of 
the measure. The only action has been 
delaying action of a procedural nature. 

In fact, the pending committee busi- 
ness on S. 8 is a motion by an opponent 
of the measure to refer the bill to still an- 
other subcommittee, the effect of which, 
of course, would be to kill an opportunity 
for a vote on the bill this year. 

Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. I yield. 

Mr. FANNIN. I would just like to have 
the record disclose, while we are talking 
about the meetings that the Senator has 
listed, that the Republicans did furnish 
a sufficient number of committee mem- 
bers for a quorum; that, in fact, on every 
date listed when the Senator's bill (S. 8) 
was considered, there were from three to 
five Republicans in attendance. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator’s time has expired. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
yield the Senator from Arizona 5 min- 
utes. 


National 
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Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, I wonder if I could finish my 
statement. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Will the majority leader yield the 
5 minutes to the Senator from New Jer- 
sey? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes. 

Mr, FANNIN. Mr. President, I would 
like to clarify some other points. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. As I 
understand the procedure, a speaker 
may yield for a question, but I have not 
heard a question. I would like to con- 
tinue and finish my statement, and then 
I will yield for a question, or the Sena- 
tor from Arizona can obtain the floor. 

Mr. FANNIN. I would simply like to 
ask the Senator this, so we can clarify 
the matter: How many members are 
there on the committee? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. That 
is a question for which I did not yield. 
We will come to that later. 

The majority of the committee was 
prepared to vote on the question. Un- 
fortunately, however, the intent to vote 
was thwarted by the author of the mo- 
tion himself, who walked out of the 
executive session while the vote was be- 
ing taken or about to be taken; and I 
believe these facts show why a discus- 
sion of the farmworker issue is properly 
a part of the Senate consideration of 
115 multibillion-dollar farm subsidy 


a ought to be clear that the advocates 
of this legislation have made every effort 
to work within the traditional legislative 
procedures, and, I add, we are prepared 
to continue to work within the tradi- 
tional procedures if the opportunity to 
do so is afforded. 

I must report to the Senate, however, 
that as the facts now stand, the final 
report on the bill (S. 8) and the right 
to have it determined through the tradi- 
tional procedures of this body have been 
thwarted within the committee by the 
tactics of a small minority of the mem- 
bers of the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. I will say at this time 
that it has been worked out with our 
distinguished chairman to have further 
executive sessions next week on this 
measure. 

In closing, Mr. President, I point out 
that Vice President HUMPHREY has 
strongly called for enactment of this 
farmworker legislation this year. In a 
letter to the New York Times, the Vice 
President stated: 

It is now time—indeed, it is long overdue— 
for farm workers to have full rights of Noha 
nization and collective b: 
teed under the National Labor Relations ‘Act. 
As I have stated in the past and I reaffirm 
now, Congress should act this year to provide 
this protection, 


The Vice President has pointed the 
way, and I agree with him wholeheart- 
edly. And I shall continue to press for 
consideration of the merits of this legis- 
lation this year. The normal procedures 
of the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare will be used to the maximum to 
make that possible. Should that avenue 
continue to be blocked by what I consider 
unreasonable delay and refusal to come 
to the merits of the issue, this measure, 
in my judgment—and it is my conclu- 
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sion—will have to be brought to the floor 
in an appropriate parliamentary way. 

Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield now for a question? 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Does the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. I yield 
for a question. 

Mr. FANNIN. Did not the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Florida ask 
for hearings in his State, in order to pre- 
sent the position of the workers in his 
State on this legislation? Does the Sen- 
ator from New Jersey care to answer that 
question? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, I am consulting with counsel 
to our staff. I did not receive any letter 
of request to that effect. 

Mr. FANNIN. The distinguished chair- 
man of our committee is present, and I 
am sure that he will verify that requests 
were made. I know that I made them 
personally, and I know they were even 
made in writing, and the distinguished 
Senator from Florida, I am sure, will 
verify that fact. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. We had 
hearings from coast to coast. 

Mr. FANNIN. Coast to coast consisted 
of California and Texas. I do not think 
those areas can properly be termed coast 
to coast. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. We 
have been in Michigan, Florida, New 
York, and New Jersey. 

Mr. FANNIN. I know there was a hear- 
ing in New York. But the Senator said 
his efforts had been obstructed by the 
minority. Is it an obstruction when we 
have under consideration a bill that in- 
volves all the labor on farms—not just 
seasonal or migratory labor? Is it right 
for the Senator to say it is not proper 
to have a special Subcommittee on Labor 
consider this legislation, when it involves 
other than migratory labor? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. I am 
certainly glad the Senator raised that 
point, if we may have additional time to 
discuss it. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The Senator from 
Arizona has 5 minutes. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. The 
Senator from Arizona made a motion 
that the bill be sent to the Subcommit- 
tee on Labor. I can still see the Senator, 
before the vote was taken, going out the 
door. We did not even have a chance to 
vote on that. 

Mr. FANNIN. Was I the only Senator 
who went out the door? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. The 
Senator was followed by the Senator 
from California [Mr. MURPHY]. 

Mr. FANNIN. And preceded by two 
other Senators who left earlier. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. I think 
the Senator from Arizona was the first 
to go through the door. 

Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, I do not 
think the Senator can say that I had 
anything to do with it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. It was 
the motion of the Senator. 

Mr. FANNIN. Certainly, and it is still 
under consideration. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Why 
did we not have a vote? 

Mr. FANNIN. Because at the time the 
Senator was proceeding, not in a proper 
order of procedure, and I so stated. 


a 
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Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. We had 
a quorum present. 

Mr. FANNIN. I had a right to make the 
motion. The Senator had some proxies. 
The committee members represented by 
those proxies were not present. They did 
not know of my motion. Therefore, the 
Senator could not have voted the proxies 
properly on my motion. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. We had 
a physical quorum present, and I was 
about to agree that I would not vote the 
proxies because there was a quorum 
present. 

Mr. FANNIN. I cannot read the Sen- 
ator’s mind. So, I did not know that the 
Senator was about to agree that he would 
not vote the proxies. 

Mr, WILLIAMS of New Jersey, The 
Senator could not read my mind because 
he was going out of the door. 

Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FANNIN. I yield. 

Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, I should 
like to point out something important. 
This bill was reported by the Migratory 
Labor Subcommittee when a quorum 
was not present. A point of order was 
raised against that in our full commit- 
tee. Several members of the majority, as 
well as the members of the minority, 
agreed they would vote to sustain the 
point of order. Then finally, to save em- 
barrassment for the Senator’s subcom- 
mittee, our full committee voted to dis- 
charge the Migratory Labor Subcommit- 
tee from further consideration of S. 8, 
and to bring it before our full committee 
in its original text. 

The minority has had a better repre- 
sentation when the bill was under con- 
sideration by the full committee, I think, 
percentagewise, than the majority. 

There are 10 members of the majority 
on the full committee. There are only six 
members on the minority side. Any time 
that the Senator wanted to, if the major- 
ity agreed, he could get a quorum pres- 
ent or enough members present to vote 
down anything that the minority might 
suggest. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, I am glad we have had the 
discussion. We are going in on Tuesday. 
Can we here have an understanding with 
each other and agree that we will start 
calling the roll on amendments and 
make a final decision on the bill? 

Mr. FANNIN. I feel it is absolutely nec- 
essary that the distinguished senior 
Senator from Florida have an opportu- 
nity to hold the hearings which he has 
requested for some period of time in his 
State. And that request will be made 
again. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. I try 
to find every reason possible to go to 
Florida, I do not mind saying. The only 
thing is that the bill has been so thor- 
oughly considered, and it has been for 
most of the period since April 24 No. 1 
on the agenda of the Labor Subcommit- 
tee for consideration. 

So, our hearings have been held. I 
think later on, if I can find another rea- 
son to go to Florida, I would certainly 
like to go. 

Mr. FANNIN. Does not the Senator ad- 
mit that the State of Florida, being one 
of the largest agricultural States in our 
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Nation, perhaps being second to Cali- 
fornia on migratory labor, should be en- 
titled to have hearings? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. We rec- 
ognize exactly that, that Florida is one 
of our most important agricultural 
States. In our recognition of that fact, I 
believe we have had five trips out of our 
subcommittee to Florida. 

Mr. FANNIN. The Senator will have 
to admit that was not during the course 
of this session. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. We 
have been from Homestead to Belle 
e what is the name of that big 

e 

Mr. HOLLAND. Okeechobee. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. I have 
been in celery fields where the tempera- 
ture was about 110. We have been to 
Florida. 

Mr. FANNIN. The Senator will admit 
that we have not had hearings held dur- 
ing this session of Congress other than 
the ones first referred to by the Senator, 
the very limited hearings in California 
and the even more limited hearings in 
the State of Texas. In fact, I refer to 
the report concerning the limitation of 
those hearings when the members of the 
committee on the majority side admitted 
that we did not have a sufficient amount 
of time to make the needed investiga- 
tions. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Gra- 
cious. The investigation of this subject 
matter goes back 30 years. 

Mr. FANNIN. Not for this session of 
Congress and not for the Members of 
this Congress. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. I refer 
to the issue, the subject. 

Mr. FANNIN. The Members of this 
Congress have not had an opportunity 
to have the information submitted to 
them. They have not had the opportu- 
nity to have the subcommittee come to 
their States so that they could present 
their problems and their programs in 
this regard. 

I refer the Senator to page 581 of the 
hearings where the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. KENNEDY] is quoted as 
saying that they did not have the time 
to visit the farms. I think the Senator 
will have to admit that this is true. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. That 
is in a different context altogether. It 
did not deal with national labor rela- 
tions coverage of farmworkers. That had 
to do with offering housing and other 
matters. 

We have seen enough bad housing. We 
did not have to go there. We have seen 
it in Arizona. We have seen some of the 
worst housing for farmworkers in the 
whole Nation in the State of Arizona. 

Mr. FANNIN. The only place that I 
can think of might be on Indian reserva- 
tions where the Federal Government has 
jurisdiction. I am working on this 
problem. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The time has expired. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
yield 4 minutes to the distinguished sen- 
ior Senator from Florida, and I hope 
that after we get through with that, we 
can get to a vote on the pending 
business. 
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The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from Florida is rec- 
ognized for 4 minutes. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I hope 
that my distinguished friend, the Sena- 
tor from New Jersey, will listen when I 
again invite him to come down and enjoy 
the hospitality of our State. I hope that 
he will not state on the Recorp that we 
have temperatures of 110 degrees in our 
State, because I have not experienced 
that in our State. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. It was 
in the celery fields. It was not at the 
beaches or the beautiful lakes or the 
seashore. However, that was true in the 
celery fields. 

Mr. HOLLAND. We have felt, since 
hearings were held in California and 
Texas, which are States that we admire 
and like very much, and since we are 
as important a producer of perishables 
as any other State in the Union, that 
hearings should be held there. We have 
invited the committee to meet our pro- 
ducers there. We would like to have 
hearings held there. 

We invite the subcommittee again. 
Our problem is acute. When perishable 
crops like tomatoes, beans, or roasting 
ears are ready to move, we have to move 
them even though the temperature is 
not quite as hot as that stated by the 
distinguished Senator from New Jersey. 

The idea of having our more than 
200,000 agricultural laborers—in large 
part migratory labor—controlled by an 
agent who is not a fieldworker, but is 
somebody who is there to try to make 
trouble when we have to have the labor 
at the time when the vegetables must 
be moved, is simply terrifying to our 
producers. 

We want to be heard on the matter, 
and I think we should be heard on it. 

May I say just one more thing. These 
industries get no aid out of the pending 
bill, They do not share in the billions 
which are mentioned. They do not ask 
for any price support. All they want is 
the chance to produce and harvest their 
product. 

The pending bill which seeks to give 
help to the farmers would go in exactly 
the opposite direction as to a large group 
of farmers if any such measure as the 
one now discussed were agreed to. 

I appreciate the decision of the Sena- 
tor not to offer his amendment at this 
time. 

I again extend a warm invitation to 
him to come to Florida. I believe that on 
one of his visits there, I assigned some of 
my friends to meet with him and see 
that he saw the sights. I hope he did. 

I will arrange the same thing again if 
he wishes me to do so. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. I ap- 
preciate the invitation. The Senator 
from Florida is most convincing when he 
says, “Come on down.” He ought to be 
on television. 

Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, will 
someone yield me a minute or two? 

Mr, ELLENDER. I yield 2 minutes to 
the Senator from Vermont. 

Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, I think 
it should be pointed out that the amend- 
ment goes much further in opening this 
bill up to further amendment than many 
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people realize. This was an amendment 
to the National Labor Relations Act. It 
would have opened up the whole field of 
labor law to amendment and, if we ever 
got to that point, there would have been 
a good many amendments offered and 
possibly adopted with which organized 
labor would have been most unhappy. 

We would have had a donnybrook 
during the closing days of this session 
that would not have done credit to any 
of us. This would have opened up the 
whole field of labor relations for amend- 
a to the National Labor Relations 

ct. 

I certainly am willing, and have been 
right along, to consider the problem in- 
volved. But I do not believe this is the 
proper way to handle it. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
there is so much dissatisfaction with the 
present farm program, both among the 
farmers and among the taxpayers, that 
it seems to me very unwise in 1968 to 
extend the program to January 1, 1974. 

Such an extension would completely 
overlap the administration to be elected 
in November. It would tend to preclude 
adoption of new ideas which might be 
presented by the new President. 

Since the present farm bill does not 
expire until January 1, 1970, a new ad- 
ministration would have a full year to 
evaluate the present program, and to pro- 
pose revisions. I could support a 1-year 
extension beyond the January 1970 date, 
but a 4-year extension is unjustified. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill is open to further amend- 
ment. If there be no further amendment 
to be proposed, the question is on the 
iene, and third reading of the 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading and was read the 
third time. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Does the Senator from Louisiana 
yield back the remainder of his time? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

Mr. CASE. I yield back the remainder 
of the time on this side. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. All time having been yielded back, 
the question is, Shall the bill pass? On 
this question, the yeas and nays have 
been ordered, and the clerk will call the 
roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Hawaii 
[Mr. Inouye], and the Senator from 
Ohio [Mr, Younc] are absent on official 
business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Alaska [Mr. BARTLETT], the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT], the Senator 
from Indiana [Mr. HARTKE], the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY], the 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. Lauscue], the 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. Lone], the 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Lone], the 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Mc- 
CARTHY], the Senator from Maine [Mr. 
Musk, the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
SMATHERS], the Senator from Georgia 
(Mr. TALMADGE], and the Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. Typincs] are necessarily 
absent. 
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On this vote, the Senator from Min- 
nesota [Mr. McCartuy] is paired with 
the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Lauscue]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Minnesota would vote “yea” and the Sen- 
ator from Ohio would vote “nay.” 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the the Senator from Alaska 
(Mr. BARTLETT], the Senator from Ar- 
kansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT], the Senator 
from Indiana [Mr. HARTKE], the Senator 
from Louisiana [Mr. Lone], the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. Lone], and the Sena- 
tor from Georgia [Mr. TALMADGE] would 
each vote “yea.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Bennett], the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. Dominick], 
the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Grir- 
Fin], the Senator from Oregon [Mr. HAT- 
FIELD], the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Hruska], the Senator from New York 
(Mr. Javits], the Senator from Califor- 
nia [Mr. Murpuy], the Senator from Il- 
linois [Mr. Percy], and the Senator from 
TAM [Mr. Tower] are necessarily ab- 
sent. 

If present and voting, the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. HATFIELD] would vote “yea.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Colo- 
rado [Mr. Dominick] is paired with the 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. HRUSKA], If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Colorado would vote “yea,” and the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska would vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from New 
York [Mr. Javits] is paired with the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. Percy]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
New York would vote “yea” and the 
Senator from Illinois would vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Texas 
(Mr. Tower] is paired with the Senator 
from California [Mr. Mun RL I. If pres- 
ent and voting, the Senator from Texas 
would vote “yea” and the Senator from 
California would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 58, 
nays 18, not voting 23, as follows: 


No. 230 Leg.] 
YEAS—58 
Aiken Harris Moss 
Allott Hart Mundt 
Anderson Hayden Nelson 
Baker Pastore 
Bayh Hollings Pearson 
Brooke Jackson Prouty 
Burdick Jordan, N.C. Proxmire 
Byrd, W. Va. Kuchel Randolph 
Carlson uson Russell 
Church Mansfield Scott 
Clark McClellan Smith 
Cooper McGee Sparkman 
— 1 — Stennis 
Dod. ntyre Symi n 
Eastland Metcalf ar ht 
Ellender Mondale Williams, N.J. 
Ervin Monroney Yarborough 
Fong Montoya Young, N. Dak. 
Gore Morse 
Gruening Morton 
NAYS—18 

Bible Cotton Jordan, Idaho 

Curtis Miller 
Brewster Fannin Pell 
Byrd, Va Hansen Ribicoff 
Cannon Hickenlooper Spong 
Case Holland Williams, Del. 

NOT VOTING—23 

Bartlett Inouye Muskie 
Bennett Javits Percy 
Dominick Kennedy Smathers 
Fulbright Lausche Talmadge 
Griffin Long, Mo. Tower 
Hartke Long, La. Tydings 
Hatfield McCarthy Young, Ohio 
Hruska Murphy 
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So the bill (S. 3590) was passed, as 
follows: 
S. 3590 
An act to extend and improve legislation 
for maintaining farm income, stabilizing 
prices and assuring adequate supplies of 
agricultural commodities 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Agricultural Act 


of 1968”. 
TITLE I—DAIRY 


EXTENSION OF CLASS I—BASE PLAN 
AUTHORITY 


Sec. 101. The class I dairymen’s base plan 
is extended by striking out “December 31, 
1969” and inserting “December 31, 1973” 
in section 103 of the Food and Agriculture 
Act of 1965. 


RESEARCH, PROMOTION, AND 
ADVERTISING 


Sec. 102. The Agricultural Adjustment 
Act, as reenacted and amended by the Agri- 
cultural Marketing Agreement Act of 1937 
and subsequent legislation is further 
amended, by adding at the end of subsec- 
tion 8c(5) the following new subparagraph 
(I): 

(I) Establishing or providing for the es- 
tablishment of marketing research and de- 
velopment; programs, other research pro- 
grams, and advertising (excluding brand 
advertising), sales promotion, educational, 
and other similar programs, designed to im- 
prove or promote the domestic marketing 
and consumption of milk and its products, 
to be financed by producers in a manner 
and at a rate specified in the order, or all 
producer milk under the order. Producer 
contributions under this subparagraph may 
be deducted from funds due producers in 
computing total pool value or otherwise 
computing total funds due producers and 
such deductions shall be in addition to the 
adjustments authorized by subparagraph 
(B) of this subsection 8065). Provision may 
be made in the order to exempt, or allow 
suitable adjustments or credits in connec- 
tion with, milk on which a mandatory 
checkoff for advertising or research is re- 
quired under the authority of any State law. 
Such funds shall be paid to an agency or- 
ganized by milk producers and producers’ 
cooperative associations in such form and 
with such methods of operation as shall be 
specified in the order. Such agency may ex- 
pend such funds for any of the purposes au- 
thorized by this subparagraph and may desig- 
nate, employ, and allocate funds to persons 
and organizations engaged in such programs 
which meet the standards and qualifications 
specified in the order. All funds collected 
under this subparagraph shall be separately 
accounted for and shall be used only for 
the purposes for which they were collected. 
Programs authorized by this subparagraph 
may be either local or national in scope or 
both, as provided in the order, but shall not 
be international. Order provisions under this 
subparagraph shall not become effective in 
any marketing order unless such provisions 
are approved by producers separately from 
other order provisions, in the same manner 
provided for the approval of marketing or- 
ders, and may be terminated separately 
whenever the Secretary makes a determina- 
tion with respect to such provisions as is 
provided for the termination of an order in 
subsection 8c(16)(B). Disapproval or ter- 
mination of such order provisions shall not 
be considered disapproval of the order or 
of other terms of the order.” 

TITLE II—FEED GRAINS 

EXTENSION OF CURRENT PROGRAM AUTHORITY 

Sec. 201. The feed grain program is ex- 
tended by striking out “1966 through 1969 
crops” wherever it appears and substituting 
“1966 through 1973 crops" in the following 
provisions of law: 
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(1) Section 105(c) of the Agricultural Act 
of 1949, as amended. 

(2) Section 16(i) of the Soil Conservation 
and Domestic Allotment Act, as amended. 


AUTHORITY FOR PAYMENTS IN CASH OR KIND 


Sec. 202. Effective beginning with the 1969 
crop, section 105(e) of the Agricultural Act 
of 1949, as amended, is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following: “Notwith- 
standing any other provision of this sub- 
section and section 16 (1) of the Soil Conser- 
vation and Domestic Allotment Act, as 
amended, price support payments and di- 
version payments may be made in cash or in 
kind for the 1969 through 1973 crops of feed 
grains. Payment-in-kind certificates which 
the Commodity Credit Corporation acquired 
under the price support and diversion pro- 
grams for feed grains through the 1968 crop 
in assisting producers in the marketing of 
such certificates and which are still on hand 
on September 30, 1969, shall not be marketed 
and shall be canceled.” 

TITLE II—COTTON 
EXTENSION OF AUTHORITY FOR ALLOTMENT 

TRANSFERS, EXPORT MARKET ACREAGE, AND 

DOMESTIC ALLOTMENT 

Sec. 301. The Agricultural Adjustment Act 
of 1938, as amended, is amended— 

(1) By striking out “1966, 1967, 1968, and 
1969 in section 344a(a) and inserting “1966 
through 1973”. 

(2) By striking out “the 1966, 1967, 1968, 
and 1969 crops” in the first sentence of sub- 
section (e) of section 346 and substituting 
“the 1966 through 1973 crops”. 

(3) By striking out “the 1966, 1967, 1968, 
and 1969 crops” in section 350 and substi- 
tuting “the 1966 through 1973 crops”. 
EXTENSION OF AUTHORITY FOR PRICE SUPPORT 

AND DIVERSION PAYMENTS, LEASE OF ACREAGE 

NOT DIVERTED, AND EXTENSION OF CCC RESALE 

PRICE PROVISION 

Sec. 302. Effective beginning with the 1969 
crop, the Agricultural Act of 1949, as amend- 
ed, is amended— 

(1) By amending paragraph (1) of section 
103(d) by striking out “the 1966, 1967, 1968, 
and 1969 crops” and substituting “the 1966 
through 1973 crops”. 

(2) By striking out the first sentence in 
paragraph (6) of section 103(d) and sub- 
stituting the following: “Where the farm op- 
erator elects to participate in the diversion 
program authorized in this subsection and no 
acreage is planted to cotton on the farm, 
diversion payments shall be made at the ap- 
plicable rate or rates establised under para- 
graph (4) on the quantity of cotton deter- 
mined by multiplying that part of the farm 
acreage allotment diverted under the pro- 
gram by the projected farm yield, and the 
remainder of such allotment may be leased 
under the provision of section 344a of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as 
amended, subject to the conditions of that 
section, or may be released under the provi- 
sions of section 344(m) (2) of such Act. Such 
lease or release shall not result in reduction 
of the acreage eligible for diversion under 
this paragraph.” 

(3) By striking out “July 31, 1970” in the 
next to last sentence of section 407 and sub- 
stituting “July 31, 1974”. 

EXTENSION OF CURRENT DEFINITION OF 
COOPERATOR 

Sec. 303. Section 402(b) of the Food and 
Agriculture Act of 1965 is amended by strik- 
ing out “1966 through 1969 crops” and sub- 
stituting “1966 through 1973 crops”, and by 
striking out “1967, 1968, and 1969 crops” and 
substituting “1967 through 1973 crops”. 

EXPANSION OF ALLOTMENT TRANSFER 
AUTHORITY 

Sec. 304. Section 344a of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, is 
amended-— 
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(1) By striking out in subsection (a) the 
following: “(excluding that part of the 
allotment which the Secretary determines 
was apportioned to the farm from the na- 
tional acreage reserve)”. 

(2) By striking out the last sentence in 
subsection (b). 

EXPORT MARKET ACREAGE 

Sec, 305. Section 346(e) of the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, 
is amended— 

(1) By striking out in the third sentence 
thereof “For each subsequent crop—” and 
substituting “For the 1967 and 1968 crops—”, 

(2) By inserting after the table in the 
third sentence thereof, the following: “For 
the 1969 through 1973 crops the national ex- 
port market acreage reserve shall be an 
amount prescribed by the Secretary, not to 
exceed 250,000 acres.” 

(3) By striking out in the tenth sentence 
thereof “of all cotton produced on such 
farm for such year” and substituting “of a 
quantity of cotton equal to the quantity of 
all cotton produced on such farm for such 


year”, 
TITLE IV—WHEAT 

EXTENSION OF CURRENT WHEAT PROGRAM 

Sec. 401. The wheat program is extended 

(1) By striking out “the calendar years 
1964 through 1969” in amendment (7) of 
section 202 of the Agricultural Act of 1964, 
as amended by amendment (1) of section 
505 of the Food and Agriculture Act of 1965, 
and substituting “1964 through 1973 calen- 
dar years“. 

(2) By striking out “the calendar years 
1965 through 1969” in amendment (13) of 
section 202 of the Agricultural Act of 1964, 
as amended by amendment (2) of section 
505 of the Food and Agriculture Act of 1965, 
and substituting “1965 through 1973 calen- 
dar years”. 

(3) By striking out “the calendar years 
1964 through 1969” in section 204 of the 
Agricultural Act of 1964, as amended by 
amendment (3) of section 505 of the Food 
and Agriculture Act of 1965, and substituting 
“1964 through 1973 calendar years”. 

(4) By striking out “the calendar years 
1966 through 1969” in section 332 (d) of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as 
amended, and substituting “1966 through 
1973 calendar years”. 

(5) By striking out “the calendar years 
1964 through 1969” in section 339(b) of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as 
amended, and substituting “1964 through 
1973 calendar years”. 

(6) By striking out “the calendar years 
1966 through 1969” wherever they appear in 
section 502 of the Food and Agriculture Act 
of 1965, and substituting “1966 through 
1973 calendar years”. 

(7) By striking out “1966 through 1969 
crops” in section 506 of the Food and Agri- 
culture Act of 1965, and substituting “1966 
through 1973 crops”. 

PROJECTED FARM YIELD COMPUTATION 


Src. 402. Effective beginning with the 1969 
crop, section 301 (b) (13) (K) of the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, 
is amended by striking out “three calendar 
years” and substituting “five calendar years”. 

WHEAT ALLOTMENT COMPUTATION 

SEC. 403. Effective with the 1969 
crop, section 332(b) of the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act of 1938, as amended, is amended 
by striking out “owned by the Commodity 
Credit Corporation” and substituting “on 
hand in the United States”. 

COST OF WHEAT MARKETING CERTIFICATES TO 
PROCESSORS 

Sec. 404. Section 379(e) of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, is 
amended by striking out “1969” and substi- 
tuting “1973”, 
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DATE FOR DETERMINING WHEAT SUPPORT PRICE 


Sec, 405. Effective beginning with the 1969 
crop, section 107 of the Agricultural Act of 
1949, as amended, is amended by inserting 
in paragraph (1)(a) after the words “100 
per centum of the parity price” the following: 
“as of the beginning of the marketing year 
as estimated by the Secretary not earlier than 
May 1 preceding the beginning of such mar- 
keting year,”. 

TITLE V—WOOL 
EXTENSION OF WOOL ACT 

Sec. 501. Section 703 of the National Wool 
Act of 1954, as amended, is extended by 
striking out “December 31, 1969” and sub- 
stituting “December 31, 1973”. 

TITLE VI—CROPLAND ADJUSTMENT 
EXTENSION OF CROPLAND ADJUSTMENT PROGRAM 

Src. 601. Section 602 of the Food and Agri- 
culture Act of 1965 is amended— 

(1) By striking out “the calendar years 
1965 through 1969” in subsection (a) and 
substituting “1965 through 1973 calendar 
years”. 

(2) By striking out “during any of the fis- 
cal years ending June 30, 1966 through June 
30, 1968 or during the period June 30, 1968 
through December 31, 1969” in subsection 
(k) and substituting “during any of the fis- 
cal years ending prior to July 1, 1972, or dur- 
ing the period July 1, 1972, through Decem- 
ber 31, 1973”. 

ADVISORY COMMITTEE EXPENSES 

Sec. 602, Section 602(p) of such Act is 
amended by striking out of the last sentence 
thereof the words “or expenses” and insert- 
ing “other than transportation expenses and 
per diem as provided by section 5703(c) of 
title 5, United States Code”, 

TERMINATION OF AGREEMENTS 

Sec. 603. Section 602 of such Act is 
amended by adding a new subsection (r) as 
follows: (r) The Secretary may terminate 
agreements which are entered into with pro- 
ducers after the effective date of this subsec- 
tion if he determines such action to be in 
the national interest and gives public notice 
in ample time to permit producers a reason- 
able opportunity to make arrangements to 
return their land to agricultural production.” 

TITLE VII—RICE 

EXTENSION OF CONTINGENT RICE ACREAGE 

DIVERSION PROGRAM 

Sec. 701. Section 353(c)(7) of the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, 
is amended by striking out “1966, 1967, 1968, 
or 1969” and substituting “1966 or any suc- 
ceeding year up to and including 1973”. 

TITLE VIII—MISCELLANEOUS 

EXTENSION OF TOBACCO ALLOTMENT LEASE 

AUTHORITY 

Sec, 801. Section 316(a) of the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, 
is amended by striking out of the first sen- 
tence thereof “1962 through 1969”, and in- 
serting “1962 through 1973”. 

RESTRICTION ON REDUCTION OF STATE AND 

COUNTY PROJECTED YIELDS 

Sec. 802. Section 708 of the Food and Ag- 
riculture Act of 1965 is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following: “The pro- 
jected yield for any State or county for the 
1969 and succeeding crops of any commod- 
ity shall not be less than 95 per centum of 
the yield established for such State or county 
for the preceding crop.” 

EXTENSION OF BOILED PEANUT EXEMPTION 


Sec. 803. The last paragraph of the Act 
entitled “An Act to amend the peanut mar- 
keting quota provisions of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, and 
for other p approved August 13, 
1957 (7 U.S.C. 1359 note), is amended to 
read as follows: “This amendment shall be 
effective for the 1957 through 1973 crops of 
peanuts.” 
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MARKETING ORDERS FOR APPLES PRODUCED IN 
COLORADO, UTAH, AND NEW MEXICO 

Sec. 804, Clause (A) of the first sentence 
of section 8c(2) of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act as reenacted and amended by the 
Agricultural Marketing Agreement Act of 
1937 and subsequent legislation, is amended 
by striking out “and Connecticut” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “Connecticut, Colo- 
rado, Utah, New Mexico, Illinois, and Ohio. 

ADVERTISING PROGRAMS FOR APPLES 

Sec. 805. (a) Section 2(3) of the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act, as reenacted and 
amended by the Agricultural Marketing 
Act of 1937 and subsequent legislation, is 
amended by inserting “, such marketing 
research and development projects provided 
in section 8c(6) (I), and” immediately after 
“section 8c(6) (H) “. 

(b) The proviso at the end of section 
8c(6) (I) of such Act, as amended, is amended 
by striking out “or avocados” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “avocados, or apples”. 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the bill 
was passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


PUBLIC WORKS FOR WATER AND 
POWER RESOURCES DEVELOP- 
MENT AND ATOMIC ENERGY COM- 
MISSION APPROPRIATIONS, 1969 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 1383, H.R. 17903, the so-called pub- 
lic works appropriation bill. I do this so 
that the bill may be the pending 
business. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be stated by title. 

The ASSISTANT LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A 
bill (H.R. 17903) making appropriations 
for public works for water and power re- 
sources development, including certain 
civil functions administered by the De- 
partment of Defense, the Panama Canal, 
certain agencies of the Department of 
the Interior, the Atlantic-Pacific Inter- 
oceanic Canal Study Commission, the 
Delaware River Basin Commission, In- 
terstate Commerce on the Potomac River 
Basin, the Tennessee Valley Authority, 
the Water Resources Council, and the 
Atomic Energy Commission, for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1969, and for other 
purposes, 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, we 
have under consideration this afternoon 
H.R. 17903, a bill making appropriations 
for public works for water and power 
resources development, including the 
Corps of Engineers, the Panama Canal, 
the Bureau of Reclamation, the Federal 
Water Pollution Control Administration, 
and power agencies of the Department of 
the Interior, the Atlantic-Pacific Inter- 
oceanic Canal Study Commission, the 
Delaware River Basin Commission, the 
Interstate Commission on the Potomac 
River Basin, the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority, the Water Resources Council, 
and the Atomic Energy Commission for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1969. 
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Mr. President, as is our custom, the 
Subcommittee on Public Works divided 
itself into three panels for the considera- 
tion of the pending bill. The portion of 
the public works appropriation bill deal- 
ing with the Bureau of Reclamation and 
the power marketing activities of the 
Department of the Interior was handled 
by my good friend, the distinguished 
senior Senator from Arizona [Mr. HAY- 
DEN], who is also chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. The portion of 
the bill covering the Atomic Energy 
Commission and the Tennessee Valley 
Authority was handled by my good 
friend, the distinguished senior Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. HILL]. I handled the 
portion of the bill relating the civil func- 
tions of the Department of the Army, 
the Panama Canal, the Federal Water 
Pollution Control Administration, and 
Atlantic-Pacific Interoceanic Canal 
Study Commission, the Delaware River 
Basin Commission, the Interstate Com- 
mission on the Potomac River Basin, and 
the Water Resources Council. 

The hearings on the bill started on 
March 6 and continued through June 28. 
The subcommittees held 37 sessions for 
the purpose of taking testimony, and two 
executive sessions for the purpose of 
marking up the bill. The subcommittee 
heard 890 witnesses, which included rep- 
resentatives of various organizations 
and local communities, in addition to 
departmental representatives; 810 of the 
witnesses appeared before the panel 
handling the civil functions of the De- 
partment of the Army and the Federal 
Water Pollution Control Administra- 
tion; 62 of the witnesses appeared before 
the panel headed by the senior Senator 
from Arizona [Mr. Harp; and the 
remaining 18 witnesses appeared before 
the panel headed by the senior Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. HILL I. The hearings 
comprise four volumes, which contain 
4,622 pages of testimony. A complete set 
of the hearings is on each Senator’s 
desk. The hearings constitute the basic 
specific information upon which the 
subcommittee based its recommenda- 
tions to the full committee. However, the 
one overriding basic consideration in 
the subcommittee’s recommendation 
was the critical fiscal situation this 
country faces. I shall discuss that in 
greater detail later. 

Mr. President, the amount of the bill 
as passed by the House totaled $4,499,- 
223,000. The Senate Committee on Ap- 
propriations made net increases in the 
amounts approved by the House of 
$228,239,500. Therefore, the total in the 
bill as reported to the Senate is $4,727,- 
462,500. 

The amount of the budget estimates 
considered by the Senate committee for 
fiscal year 1969 was $4,908,657,000. 

The bill as reported to the Senate is 
under the budget estimates by $181,194,- 
500 and over the appropriations for 1968 
by $33,959,500. 

Mr. President, I have been the chair- 
man of this subcommittee now for over 
14 years, and this is one of the leanest 
bills ever presented to the Senate. We 
had hundreds of worthy projects pre- 
sented to us which, unfortunately, we 
could not incorporate in the bill because 
of the fiscal situation. 
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The subcommittee, in its report to the 
full committee, did include three very 
small emergency items in the bill, and I 
understand there are two other items 
that will be presented to the Senate, to- 
gether with the reasons for requesting 
that they be put in the bill by the pro- 
ponents of those amendments. 

With respect to the civil functions of 
the Corps of Engineers, the hearings 
which I mentioned a few moments ago 
contain ample evidence to support many 
unbudgeted planning and construction 
items as well as economic justification 
for increased amounts on budgeted items. 
Except for three small emergency items 
not included in the budget for which 
initial construction funds are recom- 
mended, the committee did not go above 
the budget on any item. Except for a few 
items where changed conditions per- 
mitted a reduction or elimination of the 
budget request, the committee restored 
the full budget estimate, The Chief of 
Engineers in his opening statement testi- 
fied that the total 1969 budget request 
was the minimum amount necessary to 
maintain limited progress in the water 
resources development of our Nation con- 
sistent with the stringent budgetary 
situation. Our examination of the esti- 
mates confirmed this evaluation. While 
many witnesses presented evidence dem- 
onstrating the need for increased 
amounts, the committee, in view of the 
tight fiscal situation, did not recommend 
any increased amounts for the budgeted 
construction items of the corps. 

For general investigations the com- 
mittee restored the House cuts, except 
for the continuation of the survey of the 
St. Croix River in Wisconsin and Min- 
nesota for which legislation is pending 
to reserve the area for wild and scenic 
purposes. The committee recommended 
modest increases for both flood control 
and navigation studies. As in the past, 
the committee did not earmark the in- 
creased amounts for surveys. 

The budget estimate provides for the 
completion of 42 corps projects having 
a total estimated cost of $463 million, 
and the initiation of six projects having 
a future commitment of only $24 mil- 
lion. The Senate added three new starts 
having a future commitment of only $4 
million, Those are the three projects I 
mentioned a moment ago which were 
recommended to the full committee just 
before the bill was reported. It is ap- 
parent, therefore, that the construction 
program of the corps will be substan- 
tially reduced in the next few years un- 
less new construction starts are added. 
The balance to complete projects now 
underway is about $3.7 billion. 

In my opinion, the development of 
our land and water resources requires a 
substantial number of new starts each 
year if we are to protect and preserve 
these priceless resources for future gen- 
erations, In the past, our committee has 
recommended new construction starts 
with future commitments approximately 
equal to 1 year’s construction appro- 
priation. In other words, while we should 
be recommending a bill containing new 
starts with future commitments of about 
$900 million, the new starts recom- 
mended by the committee including 
those in the budget total only $28 mil- 
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lion. It is for this reason that I previ- 
ously stated that this is the worst bill 
I have ever reported to the Senate. There 
are a number of urgently required proj- 
ects in Louisiana that I would have liked 
to have included in this bill. On other 
projects in Louisiana that are under con- 
struction, increased amounts are re- 
quired for efficient completion. This is 
particularly true with respect to the 
hurricane protection projects. I am cer- 
tain that the same situation obtains in 
most States. 

However, in view of the financial re- 
quirements for meeting our commit- 
ments in Vietnam, together with prac- 
tical problems with respect to the large 
budget deficit with which this Nation is 
confronted and the overall expenditure 
ceiling imposed on the administration, 
the committee had to exercise great res- 
traint in its recommendations. 

Most Members are as disappointed as 
I am that many worthy projects were 
not included in the bill. Under all the 
circumstances, I feel that this is the best 
bill we can present to the Senate this 
year, I support it, and I hope that all my 
colleagues can and will. 

For construction general, the commit- 
tee recommendation is $917,233,000 which 
is $1,179,000 below the budget and $104,- 
904,000 above the House. Of this amount, 
$103,875,000 is for restoration of House 
cuts in budgeted items. 

For operation and maintenance, the 
committee restored the budget estimate, 
an increase of $8,700,000. 

For the general expenses of the corps, 
the committee recommended the full 
budget estimate of $21,200,000. The 
amount requested provides for a limited 
number of new positions, for the second 
stage of the Pay Act and for other man- 
datory costs. 

For the Mississippi River and tribu- 
taries, the committee recommended $69,- 
610,000, which is $10,000 over the budget 
estimate and the amount allowed by the 
House. The increase is for a survey of 
the old river control structure. 

TITLE N 


Title II of the bill, as reported by the 
subcommittee, proposes a net increase 
over the amount allowed by the House of 
Representatives of $36,110,500; of this 
amount, $1,513,500 is for the Bureau of 
Reclamation, which includes a $100,000 
reduction, $713,500 in restoration of 
budget estimates reduced by the House, 
and $900,000 in increases over the budget 
for authorized projects. 

The committee recommends that $75,- 
000 reserved under the provisions of 
Public Law 90-218 be released for the 
purpose for which the appropriation was 
made; and $50,000 of soil and moisture 
work be done within available funds. 

For the Water Pollution Control Ad- 
ministration the committee recommends 
restoration of the House cuts, an in- 
crease of $12,597,000 for water supply 
and water polution control and $22,000,- 
000 for construction grants for waste 
treatment works. 

The committee recommendation for 
title II, is $735,458,500, an increase of 
$36,100,500 over the House and $29,560,- 
500 below the budget estimates, and $14,- 
693,500 below the appropriations for 
fiscal year 1968. 
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TITLE IIM 


Title III covers several independent 
agencies. For the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority the committee recommends an 
increase of $3,000,000 over the amount 
allowed by the House and $2,950,000 over 
the budget estimate. The increase is to 
initiate the modernization of the am- 
monia plant. 

The committee approved the House 
allowances for the Atlantic-Pacific In- 
teroceanic Canal Study Commission; the 
Delaware River Basin Commission; and 
the Interstate Commission on the Poto- 
mac River Basin. For the Water Re- 
sources Council the committee concurred 
in the House allowance for water re- 
sources planning and recommended an 
increase of $265,000 for financial assist- 
ance to States, which increased this item 
to the budget estimate. 

TITLE Iv 


Mr. President, title IV deals with the 
Atomic Energy Commission. I shall not 
discuss in detail the Atomic Energy pro- 
posal, but hearings were held, and my 
good friend, the Senator from Rhode Is- 
land [Mr. Pastore], who is an ex-officio 
member of the subcommittee, was pres- 
ent. Our committee followed his recom- 
mendations, and I am sure that the com- 
mittee has provided a sufficient sum for 
the Atomic Energy Commission, except 
probably in the field of the use of Atomic 
Energy for peaceful means. 

The committee recommends $2,610,- 
800 for the Atomic Energy Commission. 
This is $65,200,000 above the amount 
allowed by the House, $152,800,000 be- 
low the budget, and $92,667,000 above 
the appropriations for fiscal year 1968. 

The bill as reported is $4,727,462,500, 
which is $228,239,500 above the House, 
$181,194,500 below the budget, and $33,- 
959,500 above the appropriations for 
fiscal year 1968. 

Mr. President, I wish to state to the 
Senate that usually the Corps of Engi- 
neers budget estimate includes a reduc- 
tion of about $50 million for slippages— 
that is, contracts which have been de- 
layed or could not be let due to lack of 
cooperation by the local people for some 
reason or other, or where the work under 
contract could not be continued because, 
perhaps, of rain conditions. 

In this bill, the Corps of Engineers 
reduction for slippage was $50 million. 
That was increased by the House by 
another $52 million so that the bill as 
passed the House had a reduction for 
slippage of $102 million. 

What the committee recommended 
was to restore the slippage item to the 
$50 million recommended in the Budget. 

Also, Mr. President, in addition to the 
increased reduction of $52 million for 
slippage. The House cut every budgeted 
item from 5 to 10 percent, which means 
that the overall cuts on budgeted items 
are around 15 percent. 

I think this is too deep a cut. What we 
did, because of the fact that this is a 
very austere bill, except where there was 
a lack of local cooperation, we restored 
all of the budgeted items as presented 
to us by the administration. 

The bill, as I said, is a very austere one 
and I am therefore hopeful that there 
will not be amendments offered to cur- 
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tail the recommendations which were 
made by the Senate Appropriations 
Committee. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk an amendment—— 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. If the Senator from Louisiana will 
submit the committee amendments, the 
Senate can dispose of them first. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the committee 
amendments be agreed to en bloc and 
that the bill as thus amended be re- 
garded for the purpose of further amend- 
ment as original text and that no point 
of order shall be considered to have been 
waived by reason of agreement to this 


request. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I should like for the Senator 
to exempt section 511 from that request, 
and I will talk to him about it in a 
moment. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Very well. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I would 
be willing, if the Senator from Rhode 
Island has an amendment, to agree that 
his amendment be considered now. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the committee 
amendments referred to will be consid- 
ered and are agreed to en bloc. 

The amendments agreed to en bloc are 
as follows: 

On page 3, line 21, after the word “con- 
struction”, strike out “$29,600,000” and in- 
sert “$37,470,000”. 

On page 4, line 13, after the word “con- 
struction”, strike out 812,329,000“ and in- 
sert “$917,233,000"; and, on page 5, line 1. 
after the word “highway”, insert a colon and 
“Provided further, That funds appropriated 
for the Robert S. Kerr Lock and Dam, Okla- 
homa, shall be available to provide a 9-foot 
deep auxiliary navigation channel and 1,000- 
foot-long turning basin along Sans Bois 
Creek, with appropriate widths and an over- 
all length of approximately ten miles”. 

On page 6, line 3, after the word “naviga- 
tion”, strike out 215,000, 000“ and insert 
8223, 700,000“. 

On page 6, line 14, after “(33 U.S.C. 702a, 
702g-1) “, strike out “$69,600,000” and insert 
“$69,610,000”. 

On page 6, line 25, after the word “in- 
vestigations”, strike out “$20,650,000” and 
insert “$21,200,000”. 

On page 8, line 8, after the word “use”, 
strike out “$37,100,000” and insert 637, 
869,000". 

On page 8, line 20, after the word “assets”, 
strike out “$200,000” and insert “$1,061,000”, 

On page 9, line 17, after the word “exceed”, 
strike out “$13,600,000” and insert “$13,- 
691,000”. 

On page 11, line 7, after the word “ex- 
pended”, strike out “$15,700,000” and insert 
“815,948,500”. 

On page 11, line 24, after the word “ex- 
pended”, strike out “$166,300,000” and insert 
“$167,665,000". 

On page 13, line 6, after the word “law”, 
strike out “$50,000,000” and insert “$49,- 
900,000”. 

On page 22, line 7, after the word Act“, 
strike out “$88,838,000” and insert “$101,- 
435,000”. 

On page 22, line 19, after the word “ex- 
pended”, strike out 8203, 000, 0 00“ and in- 
sert 8225, 000,000. 

On page 25, line 17, after the word “vehi- 
cles”, strike out 650,200,000“ and insert 
“853,200,000”. 

On page 26, at the beginning of line 14, 
strike out 32,470, 000“ and insert “$2,- 
735,000“. 
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On page 27, line 1, after the word ve- 
hicles”, strike out “$2,080,000,000” and in- 
sert “$2,132,300,000”, 

On page 28, line 13, after the word “air- 
craft”, strike out “$456,600,000" and insert 
“$469,500,000". 

On page 33, after line 16, strike out: 

“Sec. 510. No part of any appropriation 
contained in this or any other Act, shall be 
available to finance interdepartmental 
boards, commissions, councils, committees, or 
similar groups under section 214 of the 
Independent Offices Appropriation Act, 1946 
(31 U.S. C. 691) which do not have prior and 
specific congressional approval of such 
method of financial support.” 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the request of 
the Senator from Rhode Island is 
granted to submit his amendment, which 
the clerk will state. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

On page 4, lines 13 and 14, strike out 
“$917,233,000” and insert “$917,333,000”. 


Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, what 
this amendment would do would be to 
add $100,000 to the so-called Cliff Walk 
project in the city of Newport, R.I. This 
matter has been before the committee 
for some time. It was an oversight on 
the part of the subcommittee. Regretta- 
bly, there was a misunderstanding at the 
time which resulted in the deletion of 
the item of $100,000. 

Mr. President, I have called to the at- 
tention of the Senator in charge of the 
bill that this matter has been classified 
by General Cassidy of the Corps of Engi- 
neers as a high-priority project. The rea- 
son is that we have had severe accidents 
on Cliff Walk. During the past year, I 
was instrumental in putting in the money 
for advance planning and designing, and 
that will be completed within a short 
time. 

This is a meager amount of money 
in order to get the project started. 

It must be said here that the State of 
Rhode Island has already provided for 
its share of the money. 

The city of Newport, R.I., has also 
come up with its share of the money. As 
a matter of fact, there was a deficiency 
in the bond issue on the city of New- 
port’s referendum, which had to be sub- 
mitted for a new referendum, and the 
people approved it again. 

I repeat, this is a high-priority proj- 
ect, and I hope that the Senator in 
charge of the bill will accept the amend- 
ment. 

I know that when we go to conference 
we will have problems with it, but I 
should like to give it another try. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, as I 
stated a while ago, there were no new 
projects recommended by me but the 
committee as a whole did agree to add 
three projects. 

I have no objection to taking the Sen- 
ator’s amendment to conference. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Rhode 
Island. 

The amendment was agreed to. 


AMENDMENT NO. 893 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I call 
up my amendment No. 893 and ask that 
it be stated. 
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The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is the Senator asking unanimous 
consent for the consideration of his 
amendment at this time? His amend- 
ment would amend a provision in the 
bill which the Senate has just amended. 
Furthermore, the one remaining com- 
mittee amendment has not been dis- 
posed of. Therefore, it would be in order 
to consider the Senator’s amendment 
only by unanimous consent. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to suspend consid- 
eration of the remaining committee 
amendment and that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of my 
amendment. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered, 
and the clerk will state the amendment 
of the Senator from Wisconsin. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

On page 4, line 13, strike out “$917,- 
233,000" and insert in lieu thereof 
“$915,233,000". 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, my 
amendment would eliminate the appro- 
priation of $2 million for the Oakley 
Reservoir in Illinois. This project by the 
Army Corps of Engineers is designed to 
a up the Sangamon River at Decatur, 


The appropriation of $2 million, which 
seems on its face to be a relatively mod- 
est sum, is strictly for land acquisition. 
By the time the project is completed, the 
cost to the taxpayer is expected to reach 
$65 million. On the basis of all the trends 
I have seen around here, that is a very 
modest expectation. I would not be sur- 
prised if it reached $165 million. 

The proposed project is scheduled to 
be constructed immediately adjacent to 
a recreation area known as Allerton 
Park. Robert Allerton owned and lived 
on one of the most beautiful estates in 
the Middle West. In October 1946, Mr. 
Allerton gave this beautiful country es- 
tate to the University of Illinois, to be 
used as a forest, as a wildlife and plant 
preserve, for research purposes, and as a 
public park. The homestead includes an 
English-Georgian mansion, a number of 
other gracious buildings, and approxi- 
mately 1,500 acres of garden park and 
forest areas. 

Aside from its beauty, the park is most 
famous for the unique wildlife that live 
and thrive within its confines. More than 
150 different species of birds frequent the 
area, and 42 of these actually nest with- 
in the park. And there are over 1,000 
types of flowering plants there, many of 
them quite rare. 

Construction of the Oakley Dam just 
above Decatur would force the waters 
of the Sangamon back upstream, caus- 
ing extensive flooding in the Allerton 
Park area. Over 600 of the park’s 1,500 
acres would be flooded to an average 
depth of 5 feet of water. Fifty-two per- 
cent of the forest area in the park would 
be destroyed, including all of the low- 
land areas, These lowland areas now 
form a natural habitat for certain unique 
species of trees—among them the soft 
maple, the cottonwood, the box elder, 
and the black willow. Most of these 
would have to be bulldozed out to make 
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room for the project. Other types of 
plant life, including 80 percent of the 
1,032 flowering plants, would fall before 
the bulldozer. 

The birds and other wildlife would 
suffer a similar fate. Of the 42 species 
of birds that nest in the park, 35 of 
them nest in the lowlands, which will 
be completely destroyed. The park also 
hosts many smaller mammals, including 
deer, raccoon, opossum, and gray foxes, 
all of whom would be severely affected 
by the proposed flooding. 

To compensate for this wanton des- 
truction of a unique natural preserve, 
one would expect the benefits of the Oak- 
ley Dam to be overwhelming. One would 
also expect that every conceivable alter- 
native for achieving the project’s pur- 
poses had been thoroughly investigated 
and rejected, so that the Congress could 
have some assurance that this project 
is absolutely necessary. 

Unfortunately, exactly the contrary is 
the case, Feasible alternatives abound. 
The need for the project has been great- 
ly exaggerated. Even under the most fa- 
vorable conditions, the cost-benefit ra- 
tio for the Oakley Reservoir is only 1.3— 
hardly a compelling figure. 

What, then, are the announced pur- 
poses and benefits of the project? The 
Corps of Engineers cites three: an in- 
crease in the water supply for the city 
of Decatur, dilution of sewage for De- 
catur and other cities further down the 
Sangamon River, and flood control, 

Of the three, water supply for De- 
catur is perhaps the most frivolous. 
Throughout the entire region, under- 
ground aquifers exist which could be 
tapped to supplement the present sup- 
ply for the city. Engineering studies 
show that these underground streams 
run from 300 to 600 feet beneath the 
city, and that the cost for tapping this 
water is far more reasonable than that 
portion of the Oakley project which is 
earmarked for water supply. Most im- 
portant, the process of tapping the 
aquifers would in no way mar the beau- 
ty or impinge on the utility of the sur- 
sounding land. 

I might add that even if Congress sees 
fit to proceed with the Oakley project, 
the surrounding countryside can still be 
saved by pegging the height of the con- 
servation pool at a lower level—621 feet 
instead of 636 feet. The lower level would 
not engender the extensive flooding of 
Allerton Park; it would cost only $39 
million instead of the présent estimate 
of $65 million; and it would provide ex- 
actly the same increase in the water sup- 
ply for Decatur as the higher level. 

The second announced purpose is sew- 
age dilution for the city of Decatur and 
for other cities farther down the Sanga- 
mon. The dilution would take place by 
a process known as low-flow augmenta- 
tion. 

Sewage dilution cannot possibly justify 
the Oakley project. In the first place, the 
nearest city to Decatur on the Sanga- 
mon is Springfield, 30 miles downstream. 
At that point on the Sangamon the cur- 
rent is more than three times the mini- 
mum flow set by the State for carrying 
away sewage. Artificial augmentation for 
sewage dilution there and for other cities 
farther downstream is totally unneces- 
sary. 
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In Decatur, the one city where the 
natural flow of the Sangamon is insuffi- 
cient for sewage dilution, two feasible 
alternatives present themselves. The un- 
derground aquifer represents one possi- 
bility. Once tapped, these could easily be 
used both for low-flow augmentation and 
for an increased water supply. 

The other alternative is to construct 
a tertiary sewage-treatment plant. Such 
plants have been successfully put into 
use in many cities, and studies show that 
the cost is far below that portion of the 
Oakley project which is presently ear- 
marked for sewage dilution. For example, 
the corps says that low-flow augmenta- 
tion over the next 50 years will cost 
88 ½ million under the Oakley project. 
Estimates of tertiary treatment for Deca- 
tur over the same 50-year period are less 
than $4 million. 

So that the alternative I am suggest- 
ing would cost less than half as much. 

Lastly, the corps lists flood control as a 
principal benefit of the project—pri- 
marily, controlling floods on the farm- 
lands which front along the Sangamon. 
But the fact is that none of these farmers 
want the Oakley project—at least, none 
of them who have indicated their posi- 
tion or those who testified. Many of them 
came to testify against it during hearings 
before the Public Works Subcommittee. 
The backing up of the Sangamon, and 
the corps’ release of excess water caused 
by spring rains, would flood this valuable 
farmland at the height of the spring 
planting season. Without the dam, any 
flooding caused by winter runoff usually 
occurs in March and early April, well in 
advance of the planting season and at a 
time when the flood damage is relatively 
minimal. 

As a final note, I should point out that 
even the recreational benefits which the 
corps cites have been vastly overrated. 
One of the major benefits listed by pro- 
ponents of the project is swimming—in 
‘the artificial lake formed by damming 
the Sangamon. But this is no ordinary 
swimming pool: The costs of chlori- 
nating; filtering, and recirculating this 
enormous body of water would be pro- 
hibitively high. It is so high, in fact, that 
other projects constructed in the area 
have not even contemplated: using the 
water for swimming. Yet the Corps of 
Engineers placidly asserts that 15 per- 
cent of the total recreational benefits 
will come from swimming. 

When all of these factors are ‘con- 
sidered in totality, it becomes perfectly 
apparent that the Oakley Reservoir proj- 
ect is a pork barrel, boondoggle of the 
most blatant kind. The benefits of the 
project would be minimal at best. There 
are feasible alternatives to all of the 
functions that it might perform. And the 
damage to the surrounding land and the 
unique wildlife and vegetation which 
thrive on it would be severe. Even the 
most optimistic figures show a cost- 
benefit ratio of only 1.3—a very ques- 
tionable figure indeed. 

I emphatically urge the Senate to 
eliminate the $2 million earmarked for 
this project from the Public Works 
appropriations. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I am 
much in sympathy with what the Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin has said. As a mat- 
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ter of fact, there are two or three other 
projects of a similar nature. 

We have already appropriated for 
this project $2 million. It is a worthy 
project. I wish to read from page 19 
of the committee report the following: 


OAKLEY DAM AND RESERVOIR, ILL. 


During the course of the hearings con- 
cern was expressed over the possible effect of 
the Oakley Dam on the Allerton Park area. 
The Corps of Engineers is currently reviewng 
project plans in an effort to minimize or 
eliminate the possible adverse effects of the 
project on the ecology and scenic resources 
of the park area. Until such time as the 
committee has had an opportunity to re- 
view the results of these studies, it is de- 
sired that the corps limit land acquisition to 
areas other than the Allerton Park area. 


Mr. President, during the hearings, 
several witnesses—I think about seven 
or eight—appeared in opposition to the 
budget estimate for the Oakley Dam and 
Reservoir. I advised the witnesses who 
were present that, after hearing them, I 
would ask the Corps of Engineers to 
comment on all of the reasons given by 
them as to why this money should not 
be appropriated. In due time the Engi- 
neers appeared. It will be seen, starting 
at pages 3287 of the hearings, going 
through page 3290, that I questioned the 
Engineers about this project, calling to 
the Engineers’ attention the testimony 
that was given by several witnesses. I 
read beginning on page 3288: 

Senator ELLENDER. While these alternatives 
are being studied by the Corps of Engineers, 
would it be possible for you to confine your 
land acquisition to the land required for 
the flood contro] and recreation project only 
as originally authorized? 

Colonel ANDERSON, Yes, Mr. Chairman, that 
is our intention. We are about to start the 
acquisition of land at the damsite. This land 
would be required for either the low or the 
high conservation pool project. 

* * * - „ „ 

Senator ELLENDER. The opposition contends 
that the proposed reservoir would remove 
most of the trees which now provide a 
background for the formal areas and most 
of those trees which now shelter the secluded 
trails along the river. What effect will the 
proposed Oakley Reservoir at the 636-foot 
eleyation have on Allerton Park? 

Colonel ANDERSON. Mr. Chairman, about 
600 acres of the Allerton Park wooded bot- 
tom lands would be converted to the lake 
of the project. However, trees would. still 
align both sides of this lake that is formed 
by the project, 


Then another question: 


Senator ELLENDER. With respect to your 
low-flow augmentation for dilution of pol- 
lution, the opposition contends that the ex- 
isting Decatur sewage plant is only about 
88-percent effective, and that if a more effec- 
tive sewage treatment plant was provided 
this additional storage for law-flow augmen- 
tation would not be required, Will you please 
comment on this contention? 

Colonel ANDERSON. Mr. Chairman, the Fed- 
eral Water Pollution Control Administra- 
tion has advised us that the Decatur sewage 
treatment plant is now operating at a little 
greater than 90-percent effectiveness. This 
is generally considered by the FWPCA to be 
adequate treatment. Although it is expected 
that additional treatment may be provided 
in the future, at this time, even with addi- 
tional treatment, low-flow augmentation will 
be required. 


Mr. President, I do not care or intend 


to read all of the questions that I asked 
Colonel Anderson, but I ask unanimous 
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consent that the entire colloquy between 
Colonel Anderson and me, as found on 
pages 3287 to 3290 of the record of the 
hearings, be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the portion 
of the hearings record requested was or- 
dered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

OAKLEY RESERVOIR, ILL, 
Opposition 

Senator ELLENDER. With respect to opposi- 
tion to the Oakley Reservoir and Channel 
Improvements, Sangamon River, Ill., the 
committee heard extensive testimony in op- 
position to this project; and similar oppo- 
sition was presented to the House Committee 
on Appropriations. I note that the House 
committee in its report stated that the com- 
mittee shares the concern over the possible 
adverse effects of this project on the Aller- 
ton Park area, and expects the corps to re- 
study its project plans and make every effort 
to minimize, if not eliminate, possible ad- 
verse project effects to the ecology and scenic 
resources of the park area. Would you com- 
ment on any studies the Corps is making or 
could make to accomplish the objectives of 
the House committee to minimize the adverse 
effects of the project on Allerton Park. 

Colonel ANDERSON. Mr. Chairman, the 
Chief of Engineers directed the North Cen- 
tral Division which, in turn, directed in 
February 1968, the Chicago district to study 
the effects the reservoir would have on Al- 
lerton Park and all possible alternatives with 
respect to Allerton Park area that could min- 
imize these effects. 

The Chicago district now has underway a 
study of several alternatives with respect to 
the Allerton Park area. This study is expected 
to be completed later this year and the re- 
sults of the study will be available to be pre- 
sented to the appropriations committees on 
their hearings for the fiscal year 1970 budget. 

Senator ELLENDER. Would you comment on 
the independent study made by Harza En- 
gineering Co. on this project? 

Colonel ANDERSON. Mr. Chairman, the 
Harza study was made at the direction of the 
Board of Trustees of the University of Ii- 
nois, and the first phase of this study was 
presented by the Harza Engineering Co. to 
the university in May of 1968. This study 
proposes several alternatives to be studied by 
the Corps of Engineers, and these alterna- 
tives right now are already being studied 
by the Chicago district. We have not formally 
received the report from the University of 
Ilinois, but we expect to receive it with 
their request to make the studies recom- 
mended by the Harza Co. in the near future. 

Senator ELLENDER. What types of alterna- 
tives are suggested in the Harza report? 

Colonel’ ANDERSON. Mr. Chairman, the 
Harza report recommends the study of five 
alternatives. The first is interim use of stor- 
age in Oakley Reservoir allocated for sedi- 
ment storage. The second, use of ground 
water potential in the Mahomet Valley. The 
third, use of an offstream upland reservoir 
adjacent to Oakley Reservoir. The fourth, use 
of a separate reservoir formed by a dam at 
the mouth of French Creek which would seal 
off- Allerton Park from the Oakley conserva- 
tion pool. The fifth, advance waste treatment 
at Decatur to eliminate or reduce the amount 
of water needed for low-flow augmentation. 

Senator ELLENDER. Are the alternatives pro- 
posed by Harza Engineering Co. alternatives 
to the increase in storage capacity to meet 
the water supply requirements and assume 
construction of the project as originally au- 
thorized without the water supply? 

Colonel ANDERSON. The Harza Co. made the 
basic assumption that a dam would be built 
at the Oakley site for flood control and recre- 
ation, but then sought alternatives to keep 
the conservation pool as low as possible. With 
the conservation pool having both water sup- 
ply storage and water quality control storage, 
they attempted to find feasible alternatives 
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to both water supply and water quality con- 
trol. 

Senator ELLENDER. While these alternatives 
are being studied by the Corps of Engineers, 
would it be possible for you to confine your 
land acquisition to the land required for the 
flood control and recreation project only as 
originally authorized? 

Colonel ANDERSON. Yes, Mr. Chairman, that 
is our intention. We are about to start the 
acquisition of land at the damsite. This land 
would be required for either the low or the 
high conservation pool project. 

Senator ELLENDER. The project as originally 
p! is reported to have been at an ele- 
vation of 621 feet, and the presently contem- 
plated reservoir would go up to 636 feet. 
When. was the height of this project in- 
creased? 

Colonel ANDERSON. Mr. Chairman, the proj- 
ect as authorized in 1962 contemplated a 
621-foot elevation of the conservation pool 
which, at that time, included water supply 
an authorized purpose, and sufficient storage 
for sediment accumulation during the 50- 
year economic life. During the preparation of 
the general design memorandum, the Corps 
of Engineers went to the Public Health Serv- 
ice Federal Water Pollution Control Admin- 
istration to determine if storage should be 
provided for low-flow augmentation. In 1965, 
the Public Health Service furnished a report 
stating that low-flow augmentation was 
needed in addition to water supply storage, 
and the project was then designed to include 
this storage. In addition to that, policies on 
economic life of projects changed to a 100- 
year life of the project and the sediment 
storage was increased to account for this 
increase in economic life. These changes in 
sediment storage and water quality control 
storage increased the height of the conserva- 
tion pool to 686 feet; a 15-foot increase in 
height. 

Senator ELLENDER. The opposition contends 
that the proposed reservoir would remove 
most of the trees which now provided a 
background for the formal areas and most 
of those trees which now shelter the secluded 
trails along the river. What effect will the 
proposed Oakley Reservoir at the 636-foot 
elevation have on Allerton Park? 

Colonel ANDERSON. Mr. Chairman, about 
600 acres of the Allerton Park wooded bottom 
lands would be converted to the lake of the 
project. However, trees would still align both 
sides ot this lake that is formed by the 
project. 

Senator ELLENDER. The opposition ques- 
tions the effectiveness of your project on the 
basis that through the entire length of the 
Sangamon River only one main channel 
dam has been constructed—that is Lake De- 
catur—and that the rapid silting of this lake 
provides a sad monument against further 
main stem damming. Would you comment 
on the adequacy of your siltation storage? 

Colonel Anprerson, Mr. Chairman, it is our 
desire that this project include enough sedi- 
ment storage to provide storage for at least 
100 years of sedimentation without inter- 
fering with any of the other purposes of the 
project. 

Senator ELLENDER. With respect to your 
low-flow augmentation for dilution of pollu- 
tion, the opposition contends that the exist- 
ing Decatur sewage plant is only about 88- 
percent effective, and that if a more effec- 
tive sewage treatment plant was provided 
this additional storage for low-flow augmen- 
tation would not be required. Will you 
please comment on this contention? 

Colonel ANDERSON. Mr. Chairman, the Fed- 
eral Water Pollution Control Administration 
has advised us that the Decatur sewage treat- 
ment plant is now operating at a little 
greater than 90-percent effectiveness. This is 
generally considered by the FWPCA to be 
adequate treatment. Although it is expected 
that additional treatment may be provided 
in the future, at this time, even with addi- 
tional treatment, low-flow augmentation will 
be required. 
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Senator ELLEN DER. With respect to the rec- 
reation benefits shown for the project, the 
opposition contends that when the lake sur- 
face area was increased by a factor of 2.5, 
the Corps increased the recreation benefits 
by a factor of 28, in spite of the fact that 
lake would be drawn down some 15 feet and 
expose 3,800 acres of mud flats or dust flats. 
Would you comment on this contention? 

Colonel ANDERSON. Mr. Chairman, at the 
time the project was authorized the recrea- 
tion benefits were estimated to be $135,000 
annually. The current estimate of the larger 
project is $1,200,000 annually. Thus, the 
recreation benefits have increased by a fac- 
tor of 9 and not 28. The increase in benefits 
is attributed to two changes. The first, a 
change in recreational policy which increased 
the emphasis on recreation, thus making 
more facilities available to a project; and 
the second, an increase in the size of the 
lake created by the project, therefore, in- 
creasing the capacity of the lake for recrea- 
tion purposes. 

The 15-foot drawdown that was mentioned 
is expected to occur about once in 55 years. 
The average annual drawdown during the 
recreation season, June through September, 
is estimated to be about 2 feet. 

Senator ELLENDER. The opposition con- 
tends that section 2(b) of the Federal Water 
Pollution Control Act, added in 1961, directs 
the Corps in planning a reservoir to con- 
sider inclusion of storage for water quality 
control, but specific congressional authoriza- 
tion of the reservoir and of substantial 
modification thereof to include such storage 
is still required. They further contend that 
section 2(b) expressly states that the need 
for storage for water quality control shall be 
set forth in any report or presentation to the 
Congress proposing authorization of a reser- 
voir including such storage. They contend, 
therefore, that new hearings and authoriza- 
tion are required for the Oakley project. 
Would you comment on this contention? 

Colonel ANDERSON. A report to the Congress 
to obtain the approval of the Congress for 
the water quality control storage in this 
reservoir is now under preparation. Advice 
has been sought from the Federal Water 
Pollution Control Administration in the 
preparation of this report. It is expected that 
this report will be submitted to the con- 
gressional committees in the near future. 
However, there is no requirement for addi- 
tional public hearings as part of a step in 
the presentation of this report to the con- 
gressional committees. 

Senator ELLENDER. With respect to the 
recreation benefits for this project, the op- 
position contends that it is pointed out in 
the Schellie report swimming and water 
skiing will probably not be permitted in the 
reservoir with the continued increase in 
pollution and siltation; and they point out 
further that the Corps of Engineers has 
calculated that 40 percent of their recrea- 
tional benefits will be derived from swim- 
ming. Would you comment on this point? 

Colonel ANDERSON. The Schellie report 
notes that pollution of the Sangamon River 
could’ become a problem in the future. Ac- 
tually, the Illinois Sanitary Water Board in 
establishing water quality standards has 
classified the Sangamon as a recreation 
stream, one suitable for all forms of body 
contact use. Under this classification, water 
quality should improve over time rather 
than be degraded. Heavy use is currently 
being made of downstream Lake Decatur for 
both swimming and water skiing; while 
swimming at the public beach has dropped 
off in recent years, this is attributed pri- 
marily to the rundown condition of the bath 
house and to flooding of part of the beach 
due to a higher pool. The reservoir manager 
and park superintendent indicate no signifi- 
cant problems of pollution at Lake Decatur. 
The district engineer recognizes the legiti- 
mate concern of the Illinois Division of Sani- 
tary Engineering for Public Health, and will 
cooperate fully with that body and local in- 
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terests to provide all reasonable measures 
required to insure the health and safety of 
the using public. 

Senator ELLENDER. The opposition further 
contends with respect to recreation that the 
fiowing river now supports a diversity of fish 
species sought by fishermen, yet, a sooty, 
shallow reservoir with warm water will prob- 
ably support only carp and catfish and other 
species not prized by fishermen. Would you 
comment on your experience at other reser- 
voirs with respect to the fishing afforded? 

Colonel ANDERSON. Our experience at other 
reservoirs of relatively low quality habitat 
for sport fishing does not indicate that the 
reservoir would substantially change the fish 
population in the area, Also with low-flow 
augmentation afforded the 98 miles below 
the reservoir, the now existing low quality 
habitat for fish will be improved. 


Mr. ELLENDER. As I have stated, Mr. 
President, the Engineers will closely 
study this project, and it is my firm be- 
lief the damages it has been alleged 
would be caused will be found to be 
minimal 


I notice my good friend, the distin- 
guished Senator from Illinois, is now 
present in the Chamber, and I am sure 
he will verify what I have said and what 
the Engineers have said. 

I repeat, this project has been in the 
works for a long time. It has been studied. 
It is again being studied. I do not be- 
lieve the allegations made by our good 
friend from Wisconsin will hold true, 
because the Engineers will, I believe, take 
care of the situation, and I think there 
is no doubt but that the project will be 
acceptable to the people of that locality 
after it is completed. I hope the Senate 
will sustain the action of the committee. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, to sup- 
plement what the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Louisiana has said, the report 
also indicates that they can go ahead 
with the project. They can acquire all 
the necessary land that may be involved, 
with the possible exception of what is 
located in a portion of an area known 
as Allerton Park. That is a park that has 
been turned over, actually for mainte- 
nance and for demonstrations, to the 
University of Illinois. 

I have had the Chief of Army Engi- 
neers and his associates, the Representa- 
tive from that district, and others in 
my office on a number of occasions. We 
have gone into the matter thoroughly. 
There has been some controversy be- 
tween two groups as to how much or how 
little of the park will be taken. The en- 
gineers have said, “We will go back and 
review all of our field findings, but we 
can go ahead.” 

They should go ahead, because this is 
a very extensive project, in which a 
great deal is involved, and all they are 
asking for is the budget figure of $2 mil- 
lion. So I trust that the amendment that 
is before the Senate will not prevail, 
because this project is thoroughly justi- 
fiable from any point of view. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Wis- 
consin, [Putting the question.] 

The amendment was rejected. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will state the remaining 
committee amendment. 

The legislative clerk read the amend- 
ment, as follows: 
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On page 33, after line 23, strike out: 

“Sec, 511. Money appropriated in this Act 
shall be available for expenditure in the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1969 only to the extent 
that expenditure thereof shall not result in 
the aggregate expenditure of Federal funds 
by all agencies provided for herein beyond 
$4,400,000,000,”" 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, am I 
correct in my understanding that all the 
committee amendments have been dis- 
posed of except the one now before the 
Senate? 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. Pres- 
ident, the bill, as passed by the House 
of Representatives, calls for appropria- 
tions totaling $4,499,223,000. The Sen- 
ate committee has increased that figure 
hoi pr to a total of $4,727,462,- 

Recognizing that the Senate had al- 
ready passed, in the tax bill, a control 
over expenditures which would require a 
$6 billion reduction in expenditures dur- 
ing fiscal 1969, the House of Representa- 
tives included in its bill the language of 
section 511, which reads as follows: 

Money appropriated in this Act shall be 
available for expenditure in the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1969 only to the extent that 
expenditure thereof shall not result in the 
aggregate expenditure of Federal funds by all 
agencies provided for herein beyond $4,400,- 
000,000, 


That means the House of Representa- 
tives, recognizing that every agency of 
the Government must pay its proportion- 
ate part of this control or reduction in 
expenditures, has allocated approximate- 
ly $300 to $400 million in reductions 
for this particular agency to absorb 
in 1969. This would not cancel any of the 
projects that are authorized under the 
bill; it does not deal with the authoriza- 
tions at all. It merely states they cannot 
proceed to make the expenditures at as 
fast a rate as they might without the 
provision. 

Certainly new public works projects is 
one area wherein we can reduce expendi- 
tures. 

Since the $6 billion reduction control 
over spending was a Senate amend- 
ment originally, certainly the very least 
we in the Senate can do would be to 
support the position of the House of 
Representatives, which would retain 
some semblance of control over the ex- 
penditures of this agency. I hope the 
chairman will agree to strike the com- 
mittee amendment and retain the 
House language. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Will the Senator tell 
us what the effect would be if the 
amendment were not agreed to, and all 
of the money that was cut out by the 
House of Representatives were put 
back? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. The 
spending program would be affected to 
this extent: The agency would not be 
able to spend in excess of $4,400 million 
in fiscal 1969, regardless, and the proj- 
ects authorized would have to be slowed 
down, or the initiation of new projects 
would have to be postponed, to keep 
within this control figure, so that ex- 
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penditures could be held within the pro- 
jected figure for 1969. 

The House provision did not deal at 
all with the thought of canceling any 
projects, either as far as the House of 
Representatives or the Senate is con- 
cerned, but the provision does affect 
the rapidity with which they can pro- 
ceed 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, my 
compliments to the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Delaware for his defense of this 
proposal. 

If the House provision is enacted, 
every dollar we have added to bring the 
projects up to the budget estimates would 
be canceled out. I am sure the Senate 
does not wish to see that happen. 

The House of Representatives in- 
creased the reduction for slippages by 
$52 million, in addition to the $50 million 
reduction provided for in the budget, and 
we restored the slippage item to the 
budget estimate as well as all of the 
moneys that were cut out by the House of 
Representatives from the budget esti- 
mates. The amount restored by the com- 
mittee is about $100 million, as I recall 
the figures. 

The effect of the adoption of the House 
proposal would simply mean that all we 
have done in committee would be nulli- 
fied. Therefore, I hope the Senate will re- 
ject the proposal of the Senator from 
Delaware, and agree to the committee 
amendment. 

I wish to make one other point. It 
will be recalled that in the surtax bill 
there was included an expenditure ceil- 
ing that the Senate passed some time ago, 
in addition to the imposition of the 10- 
percent surtax, there was language in the 
bill providing that the President must cut 
back $6 billion on the spending for fiscal 
year 1969. Mr. President, I think that is 
punishment enough. For us to add to that 
would further increase the austerity of 
the bill we are now considering. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. Pres- 
ident, the Senator from Louisiana is not 
quite correct. The extra $6 billion reduc- 
tion in obligational authority which the 
President is required to report to Con- 
gress, not later than January 15, 1969, is 
not a cutback. It is only a recommenda- 
tion as to where he thinks the extra $6 
billion could best be cut back. Affirmative 
action by Congress would still be re- 
quired to implement his recommenda- 
tion. So, as far as saying it necessarily 
cancels the projects added in the Sen- 
ate, that is not true any more than if 
we were to pick any other project and 
say that it is the project that would be 
penalized under the language of the 
House bill. 

Under the House bill, it is clearly 
stated that they would have to slow down 
these projects to where they would hold 
total expenditures down to $4,400,000,000. 

This represents a reduction of about 
$325 million. 

If the Senator is going to insist on the 
committee amendment, I shall ask for 
a yea-and-nay vote. This is not my 
amendment. This is an amendment 
placed in the bill by the House of Rep- 
resentatives after the Senate had acted 
on the House tax bill. It is their con- 
sidered judgment that this is a fair por- 
tion of the $6 billion cut which should 
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be allocated to this agency. I think the 
House is correct. If we are going to in- 
crease all of these appropriations, we 
might as well face up to the fact that 
there will be no $6 billion cut unless the 
thought is that Congress wants to pass 
the buck to the President and ask him 
to make the cuts where he thinks neces- 
sary. I think we should do it in the Sen- 
ate. If the Senator from Louisiana is 
going to insist on the committee amend- 
ment, I shall ask for a yea-and-nay vote. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Very well. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
further state to the Senate that this is 
the only bill in which such language was 
included by the House. No other bill con- 
tains such language. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. The 
Senator is partly correct—but—— 

Mr. ELLENDER. I think that enough 
damage has been done to the bill by the 
House in cutting back 5 percent on all 
projects, increasing the slippage, and in 
addition putting the other provision in 
the bill. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. The 
Senator will find that this is the only 
bill which passed the House of Rep- 
resentatives since the tax bill passed. 
The other appropriation bills that we 
have acted upon were passed by the 
House and sent to the Senate before the 
Senate conferees had taken action on 
the tax bill therefore this was their first 
chance to attach such a rider. But this 
is a provision that should appear on all 
of these bills. Congress should face up 
to the fact that we have a responsibility 
to make these cuts. I do not think there 
is any question but that some of the 
public works projects, even though high- 
ly meritorious, could be held up at this 
particular time. 

I hope that the committee amendment 
will be rejected and that the House posi- 
tion will be sustained by this restriction 
on expenditures for public works proj- 
ects. If not retained, I shal! vote against 
this bill. 

In the midst of a full scale war and 
when we are confronted with a record 
$25 billion deficit, I see no reason why 
Congress will not agree to delay some 
of these public works projects. This is no 
time for pork barrel legislation. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I support the pending measure 
which provides appropriations for the 
various public works projects throughout 
the United States. 

In my State of West Virginia these 
projects have been, are, and will con- 
tinue to be, of immeasurable benefit. 

This is why Senator RANDOLPH, chair- 
man of the Committee on Public Works, 
and I have fought so vigorously against 
any and all cuts which have been pro- 
posed in past years and which have been 
proposed during this current session of 
Congress. We know too well the effect 
which these cuts have on all of the proj- 
ects in West Virginia. And it does not 
take too much imagination to understand 
the effect such cuts have all across the 
United States. The delays which are 
caused often mean hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars in property losses sus- 
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tained. Losses that might not have been 
incurred had flood control facilities been 
in operation just a few years sooner. 

I wish to state, and my colleague from 
West Virginia [Mr. RANDOLPH] joins me, 
unequivocal opposition to any cuts in 
any public works project in my State of 
West Virginia. 

These projects must undergo a rigorous 
Passage even to get congressional con- 
sideration. As we all know, the Bureau 
of the Budget and the U.S. Army Corps 
of Engineers are loath to approve any 
kind of project unless its benefit-cost 
ratio is greater than unity. 

Because a large number of worthwhile 
projects which have favorable benefit- 
cost ratios, only the most worthy and 
the most necessary ones come before us 
for consideration. That is why any cuts 
imposed by either body of Congress do 
grievous harm to all the people whom 
they affect. For us not to follow through 
on these needed projects would constitute 
a perfect example of the “penny-wise 
but pound-foolish” adage. 

As an example of a project which is 
vital to the best interests of our people, 
and for which the House cuts would be 
harmful, one need only look at the R. 
D, Bailey Dam and Reservoir project lo- 
cated in Wyoming and Mingo Counties, 
in West Virginia. 

Both as a Member of the House of 
Representatives and as a U.S. Senator, 
I have been fighting for this project 
since 1957. Senator RANDOLPH has also 
strongly supported the project, as chair- 
man of the Committee on Public Works. 

This dam is located on the Guyandot 
River and is now under construction. 
Its cost is estimated at approximately 
$76.6 million. When completed it will be 
1,330 feet long and 305 feet high. 

The Guyandot Valley is a narrow, 
mountainous and steep one. Communi- 
ties are strung out between the river and 
the hills. Buildings are often located 
right at the water’s edge, with railroads 
and highways also located close beside 
the river. 

Destructive floods occur on the aver- 
age of once every two years. When they 
come, they are likely to be sudden, flash 
floods, sweeping down the valley so fast 
that often there is no time to move fur- 
nishings from homes or stocks from 
stores. Sometimes there is not even time 
to move automobiles off the streets. 
Imagine what it is like to live in a town 
with such a sword above one’s head dur- 
ing every waking and sleeeping moment, 

As the floodwaters break over the 
riverbanks they wash away large piles 
of waste from coal washeries. The coal 
dust mingles with the mud and silt from 
the river, and the slime that remains 
in homes, streets, and yards after the 
flood eventually recedes is a costly and 
depressing thing with which to cope. 

After exhaustive studies, the U.S. 
Army Corps of Engineers concluded that 
the R. D. Bailey Dam would go far to- 
ward reducing all of the floods of record 
to the point where they would henceforth 
cause Virtually no damage. Further, the 
dam and reservoir would provide flood 
control benefits which, over the years, 
would average out at an estimated $523,- 
000 per year in the Guyandot Valley and 
$1.3 million a year in the Ohio Valley 
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below the mouth of the Guyandot. In 
addition, the dam would provide a lake 
which could be an important tourist at- 
traction and recreation facility, would 
help improve fish and wildlife conserva- 
tion, and would improve the quality of 
the water in both the Guyandot and the 
Ohio Rivers. 

Thus, after much hard work by many 
persons, the R. D. Bailey Reservoir proj- 
ect was authorized by Congress in 1962, 
and construction was begun last year. 
However, due to various slippages, budget 
restrictions, and the like, the completion 
—— has been postponed until after mid- 

In the appropriation bill now before 
the Senate, the House had further com- 
pounded this slippage by recommending 
that spending on the R. D. Bailey proj- 
ect be cut from $11,670,000 to $11,090,000. 
Fortunately the Senate Appropriations 
Committee, at the request of Senator 
RANDOLPH and myself, has seen fit to 
rescind the cut and to restore the full 
amount of the budget request. 

From the description I have just given 
of the need for this dam, it should be 
evident to all that this project is vitally 
needed. Yet the House cuts, if they are 
not rescinded, would further delay com- 
pletion until well into 1974—a date still 
some 6 years, and who knows how many 
floods, in the future. 

Therefore, Senator RANDOLPH and I 
urge the Senate to approve all of the 
restorations which the Senate Appropri- 
ations Committee has made. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The question is on agreeing to the 
committee amendment on page 33, be- 
ginning on line 24. On this question the 
yeas and nays have been ordered, and 
the clerk with call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I announce 
that the Senator from Hawaii [Mr. 
InovyYE] and the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
Youne] are absent on official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Alaska (Mr. BARTLETT], the Senator from 
Pennyslvania [Mr. CLARK], the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT], the 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. Harr], the 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. HARTKE], the 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. KEN- 
NEDY], the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
LauscHEe], the Senator from Missouri 
[Mr. Lone], the Senator from Louisiana 
[Mr. Lone], the Senator from Minnesota 
Mr. McCartry], the Senator from Wyo- 
ming [Mr. McGee], the Senator from 
Maine [Mr. Muskie], the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. SmarHers], the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. TALMADGE], and the 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. Typrncs] 
are necessarily absent. 

On this vote, the Senator from Louisi- 
ana [Mr. Lone] is paired with the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Louisiana would vote “yea,” and the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania would vote “nay.” 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Alaska [Mr. 
BARTLETT] would vote “yea.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Benner], the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. Dominick], 
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the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Grir- 
FIN], the Senator from Oregon [Mr. HAT- 
FIELD], the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Hruskal, the Senator from New York 
(Mr. Javits], the Senator from Califor- 
nia [Mr. Murpxy], the Senator from Ili- 
nois [Mr. Percy], and the Senator from 
Texas [Mr. Tower] are necessarily ab- 
sent. 

If present and voting, the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. Percy], and the Senator 
from Texas [Mr. Tower] would each 
vote “yea.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Utah 
(Mr, Benner] is paired with the Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. Hatrretp]. If present 
and voting, the Senator from Utah would 
vote “yea,” and the Senator from Oregon 
would vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Colo- 
rado [Mr. Dominick] is paired with the 
Senator from New York [Mr. Javits]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Colorado would vote yea, and the Sen- 
ator from New York would vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. Hruska] is paired with the 
Senator from California [Mr. MURPHY]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Nebraska would vote “yea,” and the Sen- 
ator from California would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 51, 
nays. 22, as follows: 


No. 231 Leg.] 
YEAS—51 

Allott Gore Mondale 
Anderson Gruening Monroney 
Bayh s Montoya 
Bible Hayden Morse 
Brewster Hill Moss 
Burdick Holland Mundt 
Byrd, W. Va. Hollings Pastore 
Cannon Jackson Pell 
Carlson Jordan, N.C, Randolph 

Jordan,Idaho Smith 
Church Kuchel Sparkman 
Dodd Magnuson Spong 
Eastland Mansfield Stennis 
Ellender McClellan Symington 
Ervin McGovern Williams, N.J. 
Fannin McIntyre Yarborough 
Fong Metcalf Young, N. Dak 

NAYS—22 

Aiken Dirksen Proxmire 
Baker Hansen Ribicoff. 

Hickenlooper Russell 
Brooke Miller Scott 
Byrd, Va. Morton Thurmond 
Cooper Nelson Williams, Del 
Cotton Pearson 

Prouty 

NOT VOTING—26 

Bartlett Hruska Murphy 
Bennett Inouye Muskie 
Clark Javits Percy 
Dominick Kennedy Smathers 
Fulbright Lausche Talmadge 
Griffin Long, Mo. Tower 
Hart Long, La. Tydings 
Hartke McCarthy Young, Ohio 
Hatfield McGee 


So the committee amendment on page 
33, beginning on line 24, was agreed to. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I move 
to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 
MONDAY, JULY 22, 1968, AT 10:30 
AM. 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I should 
like to ask the distinguished majority 
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leader about the program for the re- 
mainder of the afternoon and also for 
Monday of next week. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, in 
response to the queries raised by my 
distinguished colleague, the minority 
leader, let me first ask unanimous con- 
sent that when the Senate concludes its 
business this afternoon, it stand in ad- 
journment until 10:30 Monday, July 22, 
1968. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR RECOGNITION OF SEN- 
ATOR HOLLAND ON MONDAY 


Mr. MANSFIELD. I ask unanimous 
consent that after the reading of the 
Journal on Monday, the distinguished 
senior Senator from Florida [Mr. Hot- 
LAND] be allowed to proceed for not to 
exceed 30 minutes. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. MANSFIELD. After the Senator 
from Florida has concluded his remarks 
on Monday, there will be a period for the 
transaction of routine morning business. 

This afternoon, at the conclusion of 
the pending business, Calendar No. 1395, 
H.R. 18188, an act making appropria- 
tions for the Department of Transporta- 
tion, will be laid before the Senate. 

That will be considered on Monday 
and followed by Calendar No. 1256, S. 
1975, a bill to amend section 202 of the 
Agricultural Act of 1956. 

That, in turn, will be followed by Cal- 
endar No. 1323, S, 3133, a bill to extend 
for 2 years the authority for more flexible 
regulation of maximum rates of interest 
or dividends, higher reserve require- 
ments, and open-market operations in 
agency issues. 

It is hoped—and this is subject to a 
little flexibility—that that will be fol- 
lowed by Calendar No. 1331, So. 3724, the 
so-called Investment Company Act, as 
amended and by Calendar No. 1364, H.R. 
17324, an act to amend and extend the 
Renegotiation Act of 1951, which will be 
the subject of considerable discussion. 

I understand that the MDTA will be 
available for consideration sometime 
next week, and it is hoped that the Ap- 
propriations Committee may find it pos- 
sible to report the State-Justice-Com- 
merce appropriations measure and the 
Labor-HEW appropriations measure, 
though that is not by any means certain 
at this time. 

There will, of course, be other proposed 
legislation. which will be reported, and 
will be subject to debate and considera- 
tion. 


PUBLIC WORKS FOR WATER AND 
POWER RESOURCES DEVELOP- 
MENT AND ATOMIC ENERGY COM- 
MISSION APPROPRIATIONS, 1969 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 17903) making appro- 
priations for public works for water and 
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power resources development, including 
certain civil functions administered by 
the Department of Defense, the Panama 
Canal, certain agencies of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, the Atlantic-Pacific 
Interoceanic Canal Study Commission, 
the Delaware River Basin Commission, 
Interstate Commerce on the Potomac 
River Basin, the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority, and the Water Resources Coun- 
cil, and the Atomic Energy Commission, 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1969, 
and for other purposes. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill is open to further amend- 
ment. 

Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, I send an 
amendment to the desk and ask that it 
be stated. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read the amend- 
ment, as follows: 

On Page 4, lines 13 and 14, strike out 
“$917,333” and insert “$917,393”. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro. tem- 
pore. That portion of the bill has al- 
ready been amended, so the amendment 
is not in order. 

Mr. BAYH, I ask unanimous consent 
to have another amendment considered 
to that portion of the bill. A reference 
to the statistics will indicate that it 
takes into consideration what has al- 
ready been added. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection to the considera- 
tion of the amendment? The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. May we 
have the amendment stated again? 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

On page 4, lines 18 and 14, strike out 
“$917,338,000" and insert “$917,393,000". 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, may we 
have the amendment repeated? We can- 
not follow the proposal. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. No one can follow it because there 
is a colloquy at the front desk. 

Does the Senator resubmit the amend- 
ment? 

Mr, BAYH. Mr. President, I do resub- 
mit my amendment, and I shall let the 
Parliamentarian decide how it should 
be worded. 


ORDER FOR TRANSACTION OF ROU- 
TINE MORNING BUSINESS FOL- 
LOWING PASSAGE OF PENDING 
BILL 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that following the 
passage of the pending business there be 
a period for the transaction of routine 
business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. HANSEN. Mr, President, I do not 
object. However, I want to be certain 
whether the distinguished majority 
leader said following the passage of the 
present business. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Following the pub- 
lic works appropriation bill, if it passes. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection? The Chair hears 
no objection, and it is so ordered. 
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PUBLIC WORKS FOR WATER AND 
POWER RESOURCES DEVELOP- 
MENT AND ATOMIC ENERGY COM- 
MISSION APPROPRIATIONS, 1969 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 17903) making appro- 
priations for public works for water and 
power resources development, including 
certain civil functions administered by 
the Department of Defense, the Panama 
Canal, certain agencies of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, the Atlantic-Pacific 
Interoceanic Canal Study Commission, 
the Delaware River Basin Commission, 
Interstate Commerce on the Potomac 
River Basin, the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority, and the Water Resources Coun- 
cil, and the Atomic Energy Commission, 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1969, 
and for other purposes. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will restate the amend- 
ment submitted by the Senator from In- 
diana (Mr. BAYH]: 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

On 4, lines 13 and 14, strike out 
“$917,333,000” and insert “$917,393,000". 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection? 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, we should inquire 
what course we are embarking on here, 
how many requests like this one we will 
have, and why the Senator is cut off 
from offering the amendment. We are 
unable to get the full impact of it. 

Mr. BAYH. Is the distinguished Sena- 
tor addressing his question to me? 

Mr. STENNIS. I was really asking the 
Chair. 

Mr, BAYH. I think the clerk made an 
error in suggesting the original amend- 
ment was in error, and he had not taken 
into consideration an amendment pre- 
viously adopted. On rereading, I had 
already taken that into consideration. 

Mr. STENNIS. What does the amend- 
ment mean? 

Mr. BAYH. The amendment involves 
$60,000 which is the corps capability 
figure, to provide planning and construc- 
tion of a project involving the Calumet- 
Sag Canal in the northwestern part of 
Indiana which has been authorized. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Chair wishes to respond to the 
inquiry of the Senator from Mississippi. 
The Pastore amendment, which was 
agreed to by the Senate, changed the fig- 
ure that was originally in the bill, and 
so subsequently any further change in 
that figure would have to be submitted 
by unanimous consent. The Senator from 
Wisconsin sought to amend the same 
figure and obtained unanimous consent, 
and that amendment was not agreed to. 

Now, the Senator from Indiana has 
taken into consideration the modification 
made by the Senator from Rhode Island 
and he also is seeking to amend that 
figure. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I object. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Parliamentarian advises the 
Chair that the Senator had already re- 
ceived unanimous consent to submit his 
amendment and he has now modified it 
to comply with the new figure. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. The Sen- 
ator did obtain unanimous consent for 
the first amendment offered. However, 
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he changed his amendment and did not 
obtain it for the revised amendment. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. It has not been changed. The 
amendment originally was in order to 
conform to the change previously made, 
and he has obtained unanimous consent. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I am told the clerk misread the 
amendment and the Senator received 
eater rar consent on that basis, we are 
told. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator received unanimous 
consent and that is the matter that is 
before the Senate. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, unani- 
mous consent has been given to others. 
I do not object. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore, The Senator from Indiana is rec- 
ognized. The Senator has obtained unan- 
imous consent to offer his amendment, 
and the clerk has read it. 

Mr: PASTORE. Mr. President, so that 
we can clear the cloudy air, I proposed 
an amendment that raised the figure by 
$100,000. That would mean, when my 
amendment was adopted, he would have 
to adopt the increased figure as his base, 
and that is what he is doing. The trou- 
ble is that he submitted his amendment 
before my amendment was considered, 
and that accounts for the little error. I 
think we are getting into nit-picking. I 
think the Senator from Indiana is within 
his rights. I think we should be indul- 
gent. I realize that it is 2:15 in the after- 
noon, but let us exercise a little under- 
standing and compassion. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator is correct. 

The Senator from Indiana has been 
given consent, and the Senator from In- 
diana is recognized. 

Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, I apologize 
for taking the time of the Senate, what- 
ever the interpretation may be. I rise to 
ask the Senate's indulgence and accept- 
ance of a $60,000 appropriation for a 
Corps of Engineers capability item, rec- 
ommended by the corps, to provide 
planning and construction money for the 
Cal-Sag Canal in northwest Indiana. 
This canal has been authorized since 
1946. 

Mr. President, my amendment would 
add $60,000 to the general construction 
appropriation for the Corps of Engineers 
for the purpose of permitting precon- 
struction planning to be resumed on 
part 2 of the Illinois Waterway and 
Grand Calumet River in Indiana. This 
project, which is commonly referred to 
as the Calumet-Sag navigation project, 
was originally authorized by the River 
and Harbor Act of July 24, 1946. 

The project would link major cities in 
northwest Indiana with the Illinois 
Waterway and would greatly facilitate 
the movement of bulk cargo through 
a highly industrialized and densely pop- 
ulated area. The Corps of Engineers 
divided the entire project into three 
phases. The first and third parts, both 
of which are entirely located in Illinois, 
have been largely completed, with the 
Federal Government assuming approxi- 
mately 85 percent of the cost. 

Unfortunately, nothing of consequence 
has been accomplished on part 3 of the 
project, which would extend along the 
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Grand Calumet River from its junction 
with the Little Calumet River eastward 
to Gary, a distance of approximately 
10 miles. It would eventually provide a 
channel with a usable depth of 9 feet 
and a width of 225 feet along the general 
route of the Grand Calumet River be- 
tween the Little Calumet River and the 
junction with the Indiana Harbor Canal, 
and from that point a channel of 160 feet 
in width to Clark Street in Gary, along 
with certain other improvements. 

In 1958 the River and Harbor Act 
authorized Federal participation in the 
alteration of highway bridges for part 1 
of the project in accordance with the 
Truman-Hobbs Act, Public Law 76-647, 
but until this year no progress had been 
made in extending the same treatment 
to part 2 of the project in Indiana, 

However, the Senate recently approved 
S. 3710, the public works authorization 
bill, which provides for Federal partici- 
pation in the alteration of obstructive 
bridges for part 2 of the Calumet-Sag 
navigation project: The estimated cost 
of Federal participation would be $33,- 
265,000, and the non-Federal share would 
be $2,365,000. 

The present amendment would appro- 
priate only an additional $60,000 so that 
the essential preconstruction planning 
could be resumed by the Corps of En- 
gineers. I have been assured that the 
Indiana State and local governments 
are willing and able to cooperate and to 
assume their full share of the burden. 

The benefits to be derived would 
greatly surpass the cost. The Corps of 
Engineers has estimated the benefit cost 
ratio to be 2.5, and no objection was 
raised by the Secretary of the Army or 
the Bureau of the Budget to the authori- 
zation of the project. 

Mr. President, it would be equitable 
and proper for this small increased ap- 
propriation to be made now so that this 
very vital project can proceed toward 
construction. 

I had discussed this matter with the 
chairman earlier and it was my under- 
standing he would accept the amend- 
ment in committee, but we were unable 
to get certain guarantees provided by the 
States prior to that bill coming out of 
committee. Since that time we have the 
State guarantees. The agreement makes 
provision for pollution, access to ease- 
ment, and matters of that type with 
which we are all familiar. With that in 
mind, I have asked the chairman to let 
us have permission to obtain the amount 
the corps has said they need this year. 

Again, I apologize for taking the time 
of the Senate. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, since 
we included in the bill before the full 
committee a project similar to this, I 
would like to take this matter to con- 
ference if the Senate will permit me. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Indiana 
[Mr. BayH]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill is open to further 
amendment. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I would 
like to have the attention of the chair- 
man of the committee for a moment. I 
would like to have the chairman turn to 
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page 15, the table setting forth the rec- 
ommended amounts, and specifically, the 
Oregon items. 

I should say good-naturedly in ad- 
vance of my comments: I, too, am a can- 
didate for reelection, but that is not 
going to cause me to seek to violate in 
any way the fine working relationship I 
have always had with the chairman of 
the committee and the members of his 
committee. 

The Senator from Louisiana asked me 
only one question when I appeared be- 
fore his committee, and that was to get 
the facts about the Oregon projects, I 
have always done that and he has been 
very cooperative, doing whatever he can 
to support me on the merits of those 
facts. 

This year, as always, I have asked for 
some increases in the recommendation 
of the committee over and above the rec- 
ommendation of the President through 
the Bureau of the Budget. Those recom- 
mendations have, without exception, 
been based upon what the Army Engi- 
neers or the Bureau of Reclamation or 
any other Government agency has told 
me they could efficiently and effectively 
spend in the next fiscal year for a given 
Oregon project. I did that again this 
year, and as my testimony before the 
committee will show, in some of the in- 
stances the Army Engineers in particu- 
lar said that they could spend more 
money efficiently and effectively than the 
administration recommended. I so testi- 
fied. I shall place in the Recorp, so that 
I need not take the time to read it, perti- 
nent parts of my testimony before the 
committee on these particular projects. 

But the committee brought back for 
money on Oregon projects the amounts 
recommended by the administration. It 
is evident on page 15 that in a good many 
of those instances the budgeted amount 
was higher than the amount recom- 
mended by the House, so the chairman 
will be taking to conference for some of 
the Oregon projects a figure higher than 
the House figure but lower than what the 
Army Engineers or the Bureau of Rec- 
lamation said they could efficiently and 
effectively spend. 

I am a cooperator, too. The committee 
has cooperated with me. It has seen fit 
not to bring back a recommendation for 
the higher figures in those instances I 
have testified for the higher figures. 

So that I will have legislative history 
in regard to my course of action in rep- 
resenting the people of my State on these 
projects, may I ask the Senator from 
Louisiana this question: Is it not true 
that the Senator from Louisiana, in con- 
ference with the Senator from Oregon, 
has told him that in his opinion as chair- 
man of the committee, and in the opin- 
ion of the committee, the amounts they 
have recommended really represent max- 
imum amounts they could hope to bring 
back from conference on the Oregon 
projects? 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is correct. I 
wish to say to the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Oregon that in my opening re- 
marks, I expressed regret the House sent 
us a most austere bill. I took the mat- 
ter up with Mr. Kirwan, and he informed 
me that they would, under no conditions, 
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put in any more items or increase any 
budget estimates. 

After talking to him, and a few other 
members of his committee, I concluded 
that it would be idle for me to come be- 
fore the Senate Committee on Appro- 
priations and offer to put in new projects 
as well as to add new budgeted items. 
What I did, I want to say to my friend 
from Oregon, is that I treated everyone 
alike, so far as I know, I was reprimanded 
quite a bit by a few of my own Louisi- 
ana folks, who thought that I should 
favor New Orleans by putting in $3 mil- 
lion more than the budget estimate. Of 
course, I told them that I would not do 
so because I did not do it for others, 
because of the fact that I felt we would 
have a hard time maintaining the budg- 
eted items that were presented to the 
Senate. 

As I stated to the Senate, every project 
has been cut back from 5 percent, and in 
addition to that, we have a slippage of 
$50 million which was added over and 
above what was recommended in Corps 
of Engineers budget estimate. So I 
thought it was an idle gesture for me 
simply to come in and recommend in- 
crease to the Senate, knowing in advance 
that the House would not concur. Thus, 
I left them all out. The subcommittee 
and the full committee agreed with me. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I am en- 
gaging in this colloquy with the chair- 
man of the committee for reasons that 
I am sure he will understand, because 
the people of my State need to under- 
stand it. The reasons he has given me, I 
want to say here on the floor of the Sen- 
ate, for the benefit of the people of my 
State, are such that I think the chair- 
man of the committee and his commit- 
tee are entitled to cooperation from me 
in these matters. As the chairman of the 
committee has told me, the real prob- 
lem happens to be the fiscal crisis that 
confronts the country, and all of us must 
suffer some slowdown in projects until we 
get out of certain foreign policies in 
which we are now engaged. That is what 
it adds up to. 

I want the Senator to know that on 
this I am not going to go through with 
the political gesturing to seek to get some 
of these amounts raised on the floor of 
the Senate. Assuming that I could, from 
what the chairman has said the prob- 
abilities are overwhelming that they 
would be eliminated in conference, any- 
way. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator is 
exactly correct. 

Mr. MORSE. I am not going to do it. I 
only want to say to the chairman, and 
to the members of his committee, on be- 
half of the people of my State, that I 
appreciate the fairness with which he 
has treated me regarding the Oregon 
projects. 

Of course, I should like to have the 
larger sums, but there will be another 
day, if I am here, and then I will be 
pressing for enlarged funds in accord- 
ance with the recommendations of the 
Army Engineers and the Bureau of 
Reclamation, if we are in a better fiscal 
position at that time than we are now. 

I am perfectly willing to take that 
responsibility back to the people of my 
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State and explain why—in spite of the 
wires I have received since this report 
came out—I am not offering the amend- 
ments I am being asked to offer by groups 
in my State, that to do so would not in 
the long run be of any service to them, 
and that, in my judgment, it would not 
result in my giving the cooperation to 
the committee which it is entitled to re- 
ceive, under all the facts and circum- 
stances that confront the committee and 
the Senate. 

Mr. ELLENDER, I appreciate the Sen- 
ator’s attitude. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed at 
this. point the testimony to the Public 
Works Subcommittee to which I have 
referred. 

There being no objection, the testi- 
mony was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorRD, as follows: 

STATEMENT OF SENATOR WAYNE MORSE BEFORE 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON PUBLIC WORKS OF SENATE 
APPROPRIATIONS COMMITTEE ON FiscaL 1969 
APPROPRIATIONS FOR THE CORPS OF ENGI- 
NEERS PUBLIC WORKS PROGRAM IN OREGON, 
APRIL 30, 1968 
Mr. Chairman and members of the Sub- 

committee: I am very happy to have again 
the opportunity of appearing before you and 
submitting recommendations for appropria- 
tions to finance the various projects of the 
Corps of Engineers in Oregon. Although these 
projects are situated in the State of Oregon, 
I want to make it as clear as possible that 
the benefits which are to be derived from 
these public works go far, far beyond our 
own borders. The benefits that accrue from 
improved navigational facilities, improved 
power facilities, improved dams for the stor- 
age of water, recreational facilities and the 
other uses that stem from these projects are 
felt throughout the country. Low cost power, 
for example, means lower costs of produc- 
tion; the goods produced in this fashion are 
available to consumers at prices which are 
lower than they would be if the costs of 
production were made higher by a higher 
rate for electric power. 

It is essentially for this kind of reason that 
I appear before you and urge that the proj- 
ects which we discuss today be approved for 
financing by this committee. As I have done 
so frequently in the past, I attach to this 
statement a table of my recommendations. 
Opposite each item in the table, two figures 
appear. The first figure is the amount of 
money which was included in the President's 
budget for the line item, The second figure 
is my own recommendation. In most in- 
stances, my recommendation concurs com- 
pletely with that of the President. In several 
instances my recommendations go beyond the 
figure submitted by the President, however. 

My recommendation in these instances is 
higher, because it is based on what can 
actually be performed during the fiscal year 
according to the best estimates of competent 
engineers. I know of no reason at all—and 
I am, of course, aware of the strains put 
upon the budget by events in Vietnam—why 
the full engineering estimates cannot be met. 
In fact, I want to suggest to the committee 
that they must be met; every additional day 
or month or year of delay means additional, 
higher costs that will have to be met by the 
government to finance these projects. I urge, 
therefore, that as much work as possible be 
completed on each of the items which are 
listed in the table. I am going to comment 
upon many of the items in my following 
remarks, and I also request of you most re- 
spectfully that opportunity be provided to 
other witnesses from Oregon who are here 
with me to comment on many of these 
projects. 
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CONSTRUCTION 

John Day Lock and Dam: I start out with 
this project since the allocation for it will 
constitute the major single expenditure in 

m by the Corps of Engineers during 
fiscal 1969. The total expenditure for this 
dam is great, but so are the benefits which 
will be derived from it: recreation, water 
storage, flood control, and a source for power. 

I urge that $28,500,000 be allocated this 
year for this vast project. This sum is 
$2,200,000 greater than that recommended in 
the budget of the President. It is my con- 
viction that the investment of this additional 
sum will prove to be a savings to the federal 
government in the long run. 

Before leaving the general area of “Flood 
Control and Power Projects under Construc- 
tion,” into which the John Day Dam fits, I 
want to say a word about two other projects 
which I have included in this category in my 
accompanying table; these are the items 
dealing with the Lower Columbia River Bank 
Protection and the Willamette Bank Pro- 
tection. In both of these instances I have re- 
quested sums of money greater than those 
recommended by the President. I make these 
recommendations for two reasons: protection 
is seriously needed, and I am assured by the 
Corps of Engineers that it could use the 
added funds during fiscal year 1969. 

Because the Corps of Engineers assures me 
that it could use the sum, I have recom- 
mended that $4 million be appropriated for 
Navigation Projects on the Columbia and 
the Lower Williamette Rivers, instead of the 
$2 million recommended in the budget of the 
President. 

Tonnage on both of these rivers continues 
to increase. There are at least three years’ 
work to be done on the project, and I believe 
it would be shortsighted to slow down work 
on the propect so that an even longer period 
of time will have to be taken before attaining 
completion. 

I want to turn now to the general category 
in my table which I entitle, “Flood Control 
and Power Projects Not Yet Under Con- 
struction.” There are four projects listed 
there for which the President’s budget allo- 
cates no money. I have recommended, how- 
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ever, that funds be allocated for them; I 
believe that the projects are both feasible 
and sorely needed, and that delay is simply 
unnecessary. At least one of these projects, 
Applegate Reservoir, constitutes—along with 
two other items in this category—an im- 
portant chain in the Rogue River Basin. Work 
on these projects is absolutely essential to 
prevent recurrence of disastrous floods. 

Accordingly, I urge as strongly as I am able 
that the committee allow work to get started 
and be continued on these projects to the 
fullest extent possible. 

You will find next in my attached table a 
category entitled, “Navigation Projects Not 
Yet Under Construction.” This title is some- 
thing of a misnomer, for in two instances 
here, Chetco and Siuslaw, there have been 
some preliminary starts. Plans for starting 
these projects were made just a month or 
two ago, in order to enable the Corps of 
Engineers to take advantage of the construc- 
tion season which is relatively short on 
the coast. I sincerely hope that approval of all 
of these projects is given by the committee, in 
in order to have them completed as soon as 
possible. 

GENERAL INVESTIGATIONS 

This broad category has three subdivisions 
in it: Flood Control, Navigation, and Com- 
prehensive Studies. 

The sums being sought for investigations 
of flood control and navigation possibilities 
are, indeed, relatively minor. 

The money which I propose be allocated 
for comprehensive studies of the Columbia- 
North Pacific Region and the Willamette 
River Basin are $287,000 and $226,000 re- 
spectively. 

Year after year there are proposals for a 
diversion of water from the Northwest to 
other areas. As I have indicated to you in the 
past, it is my conviction that no water can 
be diverted from the Northwest if that water 
is required for reasonable and orderly devel- 
opment of this particular area, Accordingly, 
I think it imperative to continue to support 
this study to measure accurately water re- 
sources, to investigate related land resources 
and to do our utmost to protect future uses 
and needs in order to insure sound manage- 
ment of the resource, 
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The Williamette River Comprehensive Sur- 
vey is similarly significant. It includes stud- 
ies of at least a dozen creeks and rivers, 
Based upon these studies, there will be rec- 
ommendations for construction of projects 
that probably will be required within the 
next decade or decade and a half. If the 
committee approves this sum which has been 
requested, it is estimated that the whole 
project can be completed within the next two 
years. 


OPERATION, MAINTENANCE, RECREATION 


The table which I mentioned before that 
is attached to my statement lists a number 
of other projects which come under the gen- 
eral headings of “Operation and Mainte- 
nance” and “Recreation Facilities at Com- 
pleted Projects.” Approval of these proposals 
is similarly required to foster high rates of 
utility of our rivers and reservoirs. Construc- 
tion of recreation facilities will enable thou- 
sands of visitors to enjoy themselves and em- 
ploy reasonably the leisure hours which are 
their reward for their week’s work. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


The total sum for which I seek approval of 
these various Oregon projects is not a minor 
one. I want you to know that I am com- 
pletely appreciative of this fact, just as I am 
appreciative of the very great consideration 
which this committee has provided to Ore- 
gon in the past. I think it is incumbent upon 
us, however, to make certain that we con- 
tinue to support those projects which will 
return to America a larger capacity for en- 
riching America, Hence, I do urge approval 
by this committee of the projects which I 
have set forth in the table. 

I appreciate very much the time which you 
have given me, the courtesy which you have 
displayed to Oregon in the past, and I appre- 
ciate the courtesy which has always been 
shown by this committee to my fellow Ore- 
gonians who appear before you to testify 
about various projects. 

The attached table sets forth for each proj- 
ect the sum provided in the President’s budg- 
et and in the record column, the amount 
the corps has said it can use effectively and 
efficiently, which is the same amount I rec- 
ommend: 


1. Construction, general: 
A. Flood control and power projects under construction: 


Blue River Reservoir 


Lower Columbia River bank protection 
The Dalles Dam (8 — pe po wel 
Willamette River tectio 

B. 1 projects —— construction: 


bia and lower Willamette Rivers (35 ft and 


ft. channels). 
Yaquina Bay and Harbo 


C. Flood control and power pokes. not yet under con- 


struction: 
Applegate Reservoir 
Bonneville Dam (additional power units) 
Bonneville Dam (modification for peaking). 


EIk Creek Reservoir 
Gate Creek Reservoir. 
John Da 
e 
works: Scapi 
Lower Grande Ronde & 


1100 aan 
1 78 River (channel improvement work 
Tillamook Bay, south jetty 
2. General investigations: 
A. Flood control: 


T 


Footnote at end of table. 


lumbia River, improvement to existing 
se D. D 


Amount amount Amount Amount 
included in usable and included in usable and 
President's recommended President's recommended 
fiscal year by Senator fiscal ew by Senator 
1969 budget Morse 1969 budget Morse 
2. General . 
ý ntrol—Continued 
2 100, 000 $3, 100, 000 Tillamook Bay streams $25, 000 $25, 000 
, 300, 000 28, 500, 000 Umpqua River and tributarie: 35, 000 35, 000 
2, 000, 000 3, 200, 000 Lower Columbia River. 100, 000 150, 000 
400, 000 500, 000 B. Navigation: 
7, 500, 000 7, 500, 000 gue River at Gold Besch 20, 000 20, 000 
375, 000 650, 000 Siuslaw Rive 7.000 7.000 
5, 000 5.000 
10, 000 10, 000 
2, 000, 900 4, 000, 000 21 
300, 000 300, 000 Columbia-North Pacific region. 287, 000 287, 000 
Willamette River Basin 160, 000 226, 000 
3. * and maintenance: 
0 1. 600, 000 S 55 eee 5, 000 35, 000 
500, 000 500, 000 Columbia River at Bonneville 1. 700, 000 1, 835, 000 
0 1, 100, 000 Columbia River and lower Willamette Rivers below 
429, 000 429, 000 Vancouver, Wash., and Portland, Oreg...........-..-. 3, 000, 000 3, 300, 000 
100, 000 240, 000 Columbia River at the mouth. 8 s 600, 000 600, 000 
146, 000 146, 000 Columbia River between Vi 
285, 000 285, 000 Dollis coorti ais 125, 000 125, 000 
570, 000 570, 000 Bay 800, 000 800, 000 
Coos and Millicoma Rivers.. 15, 000 15, 000 
30, 000 30, 000 Coquille River_.........-....-...-.....- 80, 000 80, 000 
0 300, 000 Cottage Grove Reservoir 155, 000 155, 000 
0 225, 000 Cougar Reservoſr 250, 000 280, 000 
Detroit Reservoir................----.... 440, 000 523, 000 
800, 000 800, 000 Dorena Reservoir. 95, 000 122, 000 
580, 000 580, 000 Fall Creek Reservoir_ 125, 000 125, 000 
793, 000 793, 000 Fern Ridge Reservoir 140, 000 140, 000 
750, 000 750, 000 Green Peter-Foster Reservoir. 400, 000 400, 000 
Hills Creek Reservolr 150, 000 150, 000 
John Day lock and dam 700, 000 990, 000 
25, 000 25, 000 Lookout Point 3 230, 000 730, 000 
30, 000 150, 000 McNary lock and dam 1, 700, 000 1,700, 000 
150, 000 200, 000 Oregon Slough (Ni 50, 000 50, 000 
0 6, 000 Rogue River at Gold Beach.................-........-. 90, 000 90, 000 
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3. Operation and maintenance—Continued 


Siuslaw River. 


Tillamook Bay and Bar 
O ee Ses a ea 
Willamette River above Portland and Yamhill River 
Willamette River at Willamette Falls. 


Amount 


ou Amount Amount 
included in usable and included in usable and 
5 n 
r scal year nator 
1969 budget Morse 1969 bud i orse 
3. Operation and maintenance—Continued 
pe $90, 000 Willamette River Basin bank protection $78, 000 $78, 000 
1, 280, 000 1, 280, 000 — D 180, 000 180, 000 
35, 000 35,000 | 4. Recreation facilities at completed projects: 
200, 000 200, 000 Columbia River at Bonneville Dam 150, 000 150, 000 
500, 000 580, 000 Fern Ridge Reservoir 350, 000 350, 000 
325, 000 410, 000 Lookout Point Reservoir. 28, 000 48, 000 
ne 443, 000 443, 000 


1 The budget requests for these comprehensive studies have been coordinated with the Departments of Interior, Agriculture, and Health, Education, and Welfare. 


Mr. YARBOROUGH, Mr. President, in 
line with most Senators, I am disap- 
pointed that some of the projects for my 
State could not be included, but I am 
satisfied witu the absolute fairness of the 
distinguished Senator from Louisiana 
and I commend him for the hearings. I 
attended some of them. I also commend 
him for his diligent attention to detail 
in bringing this bill to the floor in its 
present form. 

Mr. President, in today’s RECORD, on 
page 22422, the chairman of the House 
Appropriations Committee has listed all 
the projects which have been cut from 
the budget. That list goes over to page 
22423. 

It shows that they have cut $11,577,- 
000,000, and that in public works, atomic 
energy, they have cut 8409, 434,000. They 
show that the Senate has cut $181,195,- 
000. What the House did was to take all 
the budget figures, as the report shows, 
and slashed them all by a percentage. 

The Senator from Louisiana, with his 
usual great leadership—and the com- 
mittee agreed with him—restored those 
budgeted figures. 

I want to commend him and those who 
were with him in the conference, and 
plead with my colleagues to vote to sus- 
tain him. It is hundreds of millions of 
dollars below the budget. It is a bare- 
bones budget. This bare-bones budget, I 
hope the Senate can prevail on over the 
House, when it goes to conference. 

I thank the Senator from Louisiana 
for what he has done. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mo- 
Govern in the chair). The bill is open to 
further amendment. 

If there be no further amendments to 
be proposed, the question is on the en- 
grossment of the amendments and the 
third reading of the bill. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk an amendment 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the engrcssment 
of the amendments and third reading of 
the bill be vacated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered, and the clerk 
will state the amendment of the Senator 
from Kentucky. 

The Brit CLERK. On page 25, line 18, 
strike out “$53,200,000” and insert “$48,- 
110,000”. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I call my 
amendment to the attention of the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the subcommit- 


tee, the senior Senator from Louisiana 
(Mr. ELLENDER], and also to the distin- 
guished Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
HILL], because it deals with the Tennes- 
see Valley Authority. 

I may say that I wrote, regarding this 
matter, all the members of the Subcom- 
mittee on Appropriations having juris- 
diction over Tennessee Valley Authority 
appropriations at the time the commit- 
tee was considering the bill. 

Later, at the meeting of the full Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, I addressed the 
committee on the subject of my amend- 
ment. 

Briefly, I wish to describe my amend- 
ment, and I do not intend to take much 
of the time of the Senate. 

At the beginning of the administra- 
tion of the late President John Kennedy, 
upon the application of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority, the Department of the 
Interior committed to the Tennessee 
Valley Authority a large acreage of land 
between the Tennessee River and the 
Cumberland River. As is known, the two 
rivers flow from Tennessee into the 
southwestern part of Kentucky and 
empty into the Ohio River upstream from 
its junction with the Mississippi River. 
Both of these rivers have been dammed, 
forming large reservoirs, among the 
largest in the United States, and cer- 
tainly east of the Mississippi River. 

The Tennessee Valley Authority con- 
structed the dam on the Tennessee River, 
known as the Kentucky Dam. Later, 
under the jurisdiction of the Corps of 
Engineers, Barkley Dam was constructed 
onthe Cumberland River. Thus, two 
great lakes were formed in western Ken- 
tucky, and they extend deep into Ten- 
nessee. Between these two lakes is the 
area now called the Land Between the 
Lakes, a part of which was in the juris- 
diction of the Department of the Interior. 
That part was by agreement between the 
Department of the Interior and the TVA, 
and without authorization of the Con- 
gress—which I must say was not con- 
sidered to be required—was turned over 
to the Tennessee Valley Authority by Ex- 
ecutive order. 

The purpose of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority was to use the land in the 
development of a unique and great dem- 
onstration area for wildlife propagation, 
for the preservation and conservation of 
flora and fauna, and to demonstrate to 
hundreds of thousands, yes, to millions 
of people who would visit the area some- 
thing of the primeval and pioneer aspects 
of our country. It is a worthy purpose. 

The plan necessitated the acquisition 
of lands between the Tennessee and 


Cumberland rivers—the land between 
the lakes. Prior to that time many citi- 
zens of the area had been required to 
dispose of a part of their land, through 
negotiations or condemnation proceed- 
ings either to the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority or the Corps of Engineers, be- 
cause of the construction of the dams, 
Now they faced the third time when 
2 would be required to give up their 


I had talks, in company with my col- 
league [Mr. Morton], with Mr. Wagner, 
Chairman of the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority’s board of directors, with Secre- 
tary Udall, and with a representative of 
President Kennedy. We met several times 
in my office. We believed that this proj- 
ect would be of great value to the people 
of Kentucky and Tennessee and to all 
people of our Nation, and we gave it our 
support, But we also contemplated and 
expected that the authorities of TVA 
would treat the people between these two 
rivers with fairness in the acquisition of 
their lands. 

But against these expectations, in the 
first year in which money was made 
available to the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority for land acquisition, the people 
of the area, and local officials began to 
knock on our doors, Senator Morron’s 
and mine, and the doors of other Mem- 
bers of the Senate and of the House of 
Representatives to tell the sad story of 
the treatment they had experienced from 
the officials of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority. 

I went to the distinguished Senator 
from Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER], and the 
distinguished Senator from Virginia, 
Senator WILLIS Rogerrson, who at that 
time was a Member of this body and 
a member of the subcommittee on ap- 
propriations for the TVA. Both showed 
great sympathy. They held hearings, and 
I testified at the hearings. I think the 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER] 
believed that appropriations should be 
withheld and that the Department of the 
Interior should retain jurisdiction. How- 
ever, I continued to believe that the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority would treat the 
people of the area with decency and 
fairness. But year after year the land- 
owners affected have returned to tell us 
of the awful treatment they have re- 
ceived from the appraisers and officials 
of the Tennessee Valley Authority. Rep- 
resentative Joe Evins of Tennessee, a 
strong advocate of TVA, took note of 
these facts and the House committee of 
which he was a member, castigated the 
Tennessee Valley Authority for its treat- 
ment of these priviate citizens. Although 
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the Senate committee did not use as 
strong language as the House committee, 
it called upon the TVA to do better, to 
improve its relationships in its acquisi- 
tion of the lands of the citizens of the 
area. I considered these reports as a 
rather embarrassing indictment of the 
TVA practice. But there was no re- 
sponse—no change on the part of TVA. 

My colleague from Kentucky [Mr. 
Morton] who is a just man spoke with 
the TVA officials about this problem. 
Together we had meetings with Chair- 
man Wagner, and we urged that the 
TVA treat these people with fairness. 

Perhaps TVA feels safe against all 
criticism because of its undemocratic 
system of land acquisition. The Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority has a unique 
system for acquiring land, the only 
agency in the United States Government 
with such an undemocratic system to 
acquire land as it does. In every other 
procedure of condemnation, appraisers 
are chosen from the neighborhood. The 
TVA requires appraisers who are not 
from the vicinity. They move about 
from area to area. They become, in ef- 
fect, appraisers for the Tennessee Valley 
Authority, and of greatest importance, 
there is no jury trial. There is no other 
procedure for the condemnation of prop- 
erty in the United States, other than a 
limited procedure in the District of Co- 
lumbia, where the people are denied the 
right of a trial by jury in the condemna- 
tion of their property. Also, no public 
hearings are held. I remember asking 
Mr. Wagner, “Why don’t you go into the 
towns of this area and hold public hear- 
ings as the Corps of Engineers?” He said, 
“We talk to clubs and others, but we are 
not required to hold hearings.” I answer 
by saying that the people have the right 
to be informed of all procedures of this 
Government. 

This bill provides the final money to 
acquire land. But there are individuals 
who still resist the procedures of TVA, 
and who have the means or intelligence 
or fortitude to withstand their barrage. 

I propose that there be an investiga- 
tion by the General Accounting Office 
into these practices. I ask the committee 
to require an investigation. If this is 
not done, I shall ask myself. 

My proposal is to strike from this ap- 
propriation bill any funds for the acqui- 
sition of land by TVA in the Between- 
the-Lakes area until next year, until we 
have an opportunity to require the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office to look into the 
practices of TVA and report to this 
Congress. 

I may be wrong. I may have overstated 
the case. But we have the duty to find 
out the truth. I believe that every in- 
dividual of this country has the right to 
be treated fairly when his land is taken 
by his Government against his will by 
condemnation. He not only has the right 
to be treated fairly, but he has the right 
to believe that he is being treated fairly. 

Our country and our system of gov- 
ernment are under attack today. One 
of the worst things possible is that the 
individual citizen should believe that he 
is not being treated fairly by his own 
Government. The individual ought to be 
the chief concern of Government. 
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Mr. President, this may seem like a 
small matter. I have waited too long to 
resist in the Senate these practices. But 
help can still be given. I have been a sup- 
porter of the Tennessee Valley Authority 
during my service in the Senate. I have 
been condemned in my own State, and 
sometimes by my own party, because I 
have been a supporter, But I am not a 
supporter of unfairness, and certainly I 
hate unfairness at the hands of Govern- 
ment. 

I appeal to the Senate today to strike 
this amount and let us find out, before 
next year, whether or not individual 
citizens are being treated unfairly. 

I have a list of dozens of people who 
speak of the coercion to which they have 
been subjected. These are the reasons 
I have offered the amendment. I hope 
very much it will be adopted. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. COOPER. I yield to the Senator 
from Tennessee, 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, no one 
in this Chamber, I believe, can claim 
greater credentials as a friend of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority than the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Kentucky. I 
have had the pleasure, of course, in the 
last 18 months of working closely with 
the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Coop- 
ER]. On matters of vital concern to the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, he has 
worked well and vigorously to advance its 
cause. 

I share with the Senator from Ken- 
tucky concern over the land acquisition 
practices prescribed by the Tennessee 
Valley Authority for this particular proj- 
ect, which affects the people of Ken- 
tucky, and to a lesser extent affects the 
people of Tennessee. There has been in- 
justice, and there has been inequity. 

This body, I am happy to say, passed 
an amendment to the Tennessee Valley 
Act which provides for trial by jury. It 
is now pending in the House. Jury trials 
in these cases would do much to alleviate 
the inequities and injustices of which 
the senior Senator from Kentucky 
speaks. I would hope that the worthy 
project in the Land Between the Lakes 
may receive support. 

I do agree with the Senator from Ken- 
tucky that some means must be found 
to bring redress to people who otherwise 
have no resort to basic considerations of 
equity. Therefore, I support the basic 
proposition offered by the Senator from 
Kentucky, but with the full foreknowl- 
edge and understanding that my hope 
would be that two things will happen as 
a result of this consideration by the 
Senate of the Senator’s amendment: 

First, that the House of Representa- 
tives will move in the matter of passing 
a bill which would authorize jury trials 
in TVA land condemnation cases. This is 
one of only two agencies which does not 
guarantee the right to jury trials. I hope 
the House of Representatives will take 
steps to enact such a measure promptly, 
if possible in this session. 

Second, I would hope that the TVA 
itself, and other agencies, would take in- 
to account the very grave problems which 
have been created as a result of the ac- 
quisition of properties in connection with 
this project, and try to work out some- 
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thing satisfactory to the Senator from 
Kentucky, and to the junior Senator from 
Tennessee for that matter, to bring 
about greater fairness and greater equity 
in land acquisition practices toward the 
owners of property in those areas, and 
do so before this bill goes to conference. 

Something must be done. I think no 
one would accuse the Senator from Ken- 
tucky or the junior Senator from Ten- 
nessee of having anything except the 
very best interests of the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority at heart, but something 
should be done promptly in this respect. 
I subscribe to the procedure suggested 
by the Senator from Kentucky. I hope 
it will produce the results he wishes, and 
advance a worthwhile project. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BAKER. I yield. 

Mr. COOPER, I just wish to make this 
clear, because I know very well the ques- 
tion may be raised: My amendment, if 
adopted, would not in any way impede 
the major part of the work going on in 
the land between the lakes. As I have 
stated, there are 170,000 acres involved, 
and millions of dollars have already been 
appropriated and spent. The TVA will 
continue to work in all the areas which 
it has acquired to complete this project. 
My amendment would only insure that 
TVA could not proceed with the further 
acquisition of property until next year, 
and until we have had a report from the 
General Accounting Office. That is all 
that it means. I thank the Senator from 
Tennessee for his fair and honest 
statement, so characteristic of him, and 
coming from him, who is a stanch friend 
and supporter of the TVA. 

Mr. President, I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I had 
hoped that the distinguished Senator 
from Kentucky would not press this 
amendment. At times we have done 
what he now suggests. About 6 years ago, 
as a member of the subcommittee that 
handled this matter under the distin- 
guished Senator from Alabama, I ob- 
jected to the appropriation of more 
funds in order to extend an existing 
park. In my opinion, there was enough 
land there already to create a park of the 
description that the TVA desired. But I 
was overruled. 

Every year, Mr. President, the com- 
mittee receives some few letters indicat- 
ing that purchasers of land on behalf of 
the TVA were mighty rough with some 
of the property owners. Of course, I 
know that many of those people ob- 
jected to the sale of their land. But, Mr. 
President, this matter has been brought 
before the committee every year for 6 
years, and we have already spent $27 
million toward the purchase of the nec- 
essary lands. The only remaining pur- 
chases to be made, as I understand, have 
been contracted for, or most of them 
have, and the funds included in this bill 
would complete the purchase of all the 
lands that the TVA wishes to acquire. 
The proposed reduction of $5 million is 
in excess of the amount requested for 
land acquisition. 

If those purchases are delayed, I am 
sure that some trouble will follow, and 
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I have little doubt but that it may cost 
the Government a good deal more 
money if we delay their purchase. It is 
my belief, since Congress has gone this 
far in providing the funds necessary to 
purchase all except a few acres, that we 
should proceed, and that the Senate 
should agree to what the committee has 
done and provide the additional sums 
to purchase the remaining lands needed 
to complete this park. 

Mr. HILL, Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. As the Senator has stated, 
we have had this matter before us for 
6 years; we have made these invest- 
ments, and this money is intended, not 
only to buy the necessary small addi- 
tional tract, but is needed to carry out 
work that has already been begun; is that 
not correct? 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator is cor- 
rect. To add the acreage necessary to 
complete the purchase requires $3,750,- 
000 the rest of the appropriation is for 
development of project facilities and 
general administration. 

Mr. HILL. And to carry on the com- 
pletion of work for which the money has 
already been spent? 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is correct. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, lest Sena- 
tors get an erroneous impression, I 
should like to speak for a moment to 
state the situation as I understand it. 

It is true that some people whose 
lands have been taken have not received 
as much from the TVA as they wished. 
The same is true of the acquisition of 
lands by the Corps of Engineers, the 
Bureau of Reclamation, or any other 
Government agency with which I have 
had any experience. It is my personal 
observation that whether it is TVA or 
the Corps of Engineers, most people re- 
ceive one and one-half or two times, 
times what their property is really 
worth. That does not mean they get 
all they want, or all they may perchance 
think it is worth. But in the estimate 
of their neighbors, and, in the instances 
of which I have knowledge, in my per- 
sonal opinion, they have received con- 
siderably more than the market value 
of their property. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. GORE. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, the Sun- 
Democrat, of Paducah, Ky., on May 12, 
1968, said this about the Land Between 
the Lakes plan: 

TVA is charged with using threats and 
intimidation to persuade unwilling owners 
to sell out. It was charged with heartless- 
ness, a lack of feeling for those displaced, 
the offering of prices that are so low as to 
be unfair, and “police state“ methods. 

These and similar charges have been made 


in previous years, in opposition to the Land 
Between the Lakes plan. The Sun-Democrat 
has investigated many of them. While we 
have met and talked with a number of in- 
dividuals who have refused to sell their 
property there to TVA, and to others who 
have done so despite the fact they did not 
want to move out, we have a never seen real 
proof that the Authority and its representa- 
tives have done anything cold, heartless or 
unfair in the land-buying procedure. On the 
contrary, TVA seems to have leaned over 
backward to be fair. s 
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That sustains, certainly, what the 
Senator from Tennessee has said. 

This is the end product. The money 
in question here would acquire what 
little land is left to be bought, about 
20,196 acres, and would permit the TVA 
to carry out plans they have had for the 
use of this money over a period of some 
6 years, as the Senator from Louisiana 
has stated. 

Mr. GORE. And, as the Senator from 
Louisiana has said, this is for a small 
amount of land to complete the project. 

Mr. HILL. That is right. It would be 
false economy to prevent the completion 
of land acquisition after what we have 
already spent over a period of 6 years. 

Mr. GORE. It could leave a private 
toehold for a few within an area where 
the acquisition is now all but completed. 

Furthermore, a property owner whose 
property is acquired for the public good 
is entitled, under the Constitution, to 
just compensation, no more. Some error 
may be made, of course. But I truly be- 
lieve that most people are treated quite 
generously not only by TVA but by high- 
way department, municipalities, and all 
Federal agencies in the exercise of 
eminent domain. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I do not 
intend to lengthen the debate and delay 
action on this matter, but I wish to com- 
plete my argument. 

The former Senator from Tennessee, 
the late Estes Kefauver, and my dear 
friend, the senior Senator from Tennes- 
see, Senator Gore, and I have fought 
many battles for TVA, together with the 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. HILL] and 
other Senators from the TVA area. 

As much as I have stood up and fought 
for TVA, I have never considered it had 
status any different from any other 
agency of the Government with respect 
to our country or its people. Unfortu- 
nately, throughout the years I have come 
to the conclusions that they believe they 
do. I could cite some very interesting ex- 
amples if we wanted to get into debate 
on the matter. However, I will not do so. 

The Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
Gore] spoke as to whether individuals 
secure full value for land and property. 
I know in respect of the acquisitions of 
land by the Corps of Engineers, the TVA, 
or any other agency, it is very difficult 
to convince any landowner that he se- 
cures full value for his land. Just com- 
pensation is difficult to measure. Many 
do and many do not. Some may get more 
than the property is worth. There is al- 
ways a sentimental attachment to land 
which runs very deep. 

If the Senate will permit me a personal 
note, I always remember that when the 
dam known as Wolf Creek Dam on the 
Cumberland River was constructed—the 
reservoirs inundated the farm on which 
my forebears first settled in Kentucky 
after the Revolutionary War, covering 
the remains of the old houses, and the 
family and church graveyards. One can- 
not be compensated for such a loss. How- 
ever, I am not talking about the amount 
of compensation. I am talking about the 
procedures used in coercing the acquisi- 
tion of land. 

It is correct, as the Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER] said, that we 
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are late in raising the problems. But it 
is not too late to do justice. 

Several years ago, my colleague from 
Kentucky Senator Morton and I, be- 
ing TVA supporters and relying on the 
statements made to us by the TVA, did 
not take the action I do today. We be- 
lieved that the practices would be 
corrected. 

But year after year complaints come 
in. Officials of the area have come to our 
offices. Some did not own land but they 
were standing up for the people they 
represented. 

Miss Corinne Whitehead, a landowner, 
has come here year after year. She has 
testified, talked to Senators, and I am 
sure that those Senators who have heard 
her are convinced of her ability, sincerity, 
and truthfulness. Only a few days ago 
she came to testify, and on her return 
she reported that condemnation suits 
were filed against her. 

The record is replete with unfavorable 
facts about the practices of the TVA with 
respect to condemnations. The fellow 
Tennesseean of the distinguished senior 
Senator from Tennessee, Representative 
Evins, I believe the chairman of the sub- 
committee in the House, to his great 
credit and honor and sense of justice, 
called upon the TVA to correct its land 
acquisition practices. 

My colleague from Kentucky Senator 
Morton and I have written letters to 
the Chairman of the Board of TVA. We 
have spoken in the Senate. 

Most of the land has been acquired. 
But the fact that we have waited does 
not mean that justice cannot yet be 
done. 

If wrong has been done in the past, 
the fact that we have condoned it thus 
far does not mean we should condone it 
in the future. 

Mr. President, in reading again the 
testimony of Mr. Wagner, I note he 
says that only $3,750,000 would be 
required for the remainder of the land 
acquisitions. 

I modify my amendment to change the 
amount in the figure I gave, which ac- 
complished a reduction of $5,090,000, so 
as to accomplish a reduction of $3,750,- 
000; the new figure will be $49,450,000. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
modification is accordingly made, 

Mr. COOPER. In addition to whatever 
my amendment may do for this particu- 
lar area, it might have a good effect upon 
land acquisition practices of TVA in the 
future. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. COOPER. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I missed 
the part of the argument by the distin- 
guished Senator from Kentucky some 
minutes ago about the lack of a jury trial 
in connection with condemnation pro- 
ceedings. 

The Senator said that it is the only 
agency which he knew of that could con- 
demn land without a jury trial and that 
that has been sustained by the courts. 

Would the Senator explain that a bit 
further? 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, as the 
Senator so well knows, in any acquisition 
of land by any agency of the Govern- 
ment—and I am particularly referring to 
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the Federal Government—the court can 
upon the application of either party or- 
der a jury trial. 

As we know, if the subject is very com- 
plicated—for example, if it relates to the 
condemnation of a utility system or 
something of trat kind—the matter 
would usually be referred to commis- 
sioners. However, the ordinary acquisi- 
tion of an individual’s land is usually re- 
ferred to a jury. 

However, when the Tennessee Valley 
Authority statute was enacted, it pro- 
vided for no jury trial. It provides that 
in the event of a condemnation proce- 
dure, commissioners would be appointed 
and would make the determination. 
There can be an appeal to a panel of 
three Federal judges. There could be 
three or there could be one, two, or three. 
This panel of judges review the case and 
their decision can be appealed. It is sim- 
ilar to the procedures of all other Federal 
agencies except that there is no right to 
a trial by jury. 

The distinguished junior Senator from 
Tennessee (Mr. Baker], because of the 
very problem we are experiencing and 
which we consider to be unfair, intro- 
duced a bill this year to provide for the 
same system of condemnation for the 
Tennessee Valley Authority as for every 
other agency, such as the Corps of En- 
gineers or any other agency—providing 
the right of jury trial. 

The measure passed the Senate with- 
out objection. The Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority fought it. It has not passed the 
House. 

Again, other condemnation procedures 
provide for the appointment of ap- 
praisers who live in the area, but the 
Tennessee Valley Authority Act provides 
that the appraisers must not live in the 
neighborhood. A set of professional ap- 
praisers is the consequence. 

Mr. President, I submit that whatever 
may be the motives and the integrity, if 
one remains on the payroll he may be- 
come the agent of his employer rather 
than an independent and fair appraiser 
of the rights and property of individuals. 

I hope that the amendment will be 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Kentucky, as 
modified. On this question the yeas and 
nays have been ordered, and the clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll, 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Hawaii 
{Mr. Inouye] and the Senator from Ohio 
[Mr. YounG] are absent on official busi- 
ness. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Alaska [Mr. BARTLETT], the Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK], the 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Dopp], 
the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. FUL- 
BRIGHT], the Senator from Michigan 
[Mr. Hart], the Senator from Indiana 
[Mr. HARTKE], the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. KENNEDY], the Senator 
from Ohio IMr. LavuscHe], the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. Lone], the Senator 
from Louisiana [Mr. Lone], the Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. McCarty], the 
Senator from Maine [Mr. Musxzre], the 
Senator from Florida [Mr. SMATHERS], 
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the Senator from Georgia [Mr. TAL- 
MADGE], and the Senator from Maryland 
Mr. Typ1nGs] are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Alaska [Mr. 
BARTLETT], the Senator from Connecti- 
cut [Mr. Dopp], and the Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. Lone] would each vote 
“nay.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Bennett], the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. Dominick], 
the Senator from Michigan [Mr. GRIF- 
FIN], the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
HATFIELD], the Senator from Nebraska 
(Mr. Hruska], the Senator from New 
York [Mr. Javrrs], the Senator from Cal- 
ifornia [Mr. MurrHy], the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. Percy], and the Senator 
from Texas [Mr. Tower] are necessarily 
absent. 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
Bocas] and the Senator from Kentucky 
[Mr. Morton] are detained on official 
business. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. BENNETT], the Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. Bocas], the Senator 
from New York [Mr. Javits], the Sen- 
ator from California [Mr. Mun HI, the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. Percy], and 
the Senator from Texas [Mr. Tower] 
would each vote “yea.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Colo- 
rado [Mr. Dominick] is paired with the 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Hrusxa]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Colorado would vote “yea,” and the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 28, 
nays 43, as follows: 


No. 232 Leg.] 
YEAS—28 
Aiken Fannin Mundt 
Allott Fong Pearson 
Baker Gruening Prouty 
Brooke Hansen Russell 
Carlson Hickenlooper Scott 
Case Hollings Thurmond 
Cooper Jordan, Idaho Williams, Del. 
Cotton er oung, N. Dak, 
Curtis Montoya 
Dirksen Morse 
NAYS—43 
Anderson Hill Nelson 
Bayh Holland Pastore 
Bible Jackson Pell 
Brewster Jordan, N.C Proxmire 
Burdick Kuchel Randolph 
Byrd, Va. Magnuson Ribicoff 
Byrd, W. Va Mansfield Smith 
Cannon McClellan Sparkman 
Church McGee Spong 
Eastland McGovern Stennis 
Ellender McIntyre Symington 
Ervin Metcalf Williams, N.J 
Gore Mondale Yarborough 
Harris Monroney 
Hayden Moss 
NOT VOTING—28 
Bartlett Hatfield Murphy 
Bennett Hruska Muskie 
Boggs Inouye Percy 
Clark Javits Smathers 
Dodd Kennedy Talmadge 
Dominick Lausche Tower 
Fulbright Long, Mo. Tydings 
Griffin Long, La. Young, Ohio 
Hart McCarthy 
Hartke Morton 


So Mr. Cooper’s amendment, as modi- 
fied, was rejected. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, the bill 
before the Senate, H.R. 17903 providing 
appropriations for public works for fis- 
cal 1969, includes an item of $300,000 for 
the Red River Reservoir, Ky. The com- 
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mittee report on page 19 provides an ex- 
planation of the item. As I offered the 
amendment in committee, and as it was 
approved by the subcommittee and the 
full Senate Committee on Appropria- 
tions, I would like to make a statement 
on the subject. 

The proposed reservoir is on the Red 
River, which is one of the tributaries of 
the Kentucky River. It affects directly 
a number of counties which lie to the 
east of Lexington, Ky—and it would 
provide flood protection and water sup- 
ply for downstream communities and 
areas. 

I know the chairman is familiar with 
the project but, for the information of 
others, I think it is necessary to recall 
the history of this project. I believe it 
was in 1953 that former Senator Earle 
Clements and I introduced a resolution 
in the Senate asking for a resurveying of 
the Kentucky River and its tributaries 
with the purpose of locating the dams, 
reservoirs, and local flood protection 
projects, such as floodwalls and channel 
improvements, to provide flood protec- 
tion for the people of the Kentucky River 
Basin and downstream. Our resolution 
was approved and the study went for- 
ward. The survey covered not only the 
Red River, but all tributaries of the Ken- 
tucky River, and, as a result, a number 
of reservoirs and local flood protection 
works have been authorized by Congress, 
some of which have been completed and 
others are in the process of construction. 

In 1962, Red River Reservoir was au- 
thorized by the Congress. I served on the 
Public Works Committee at the time, as 
I do now. Hearings were held by our 
committee and no objections were made 
to its approval. 

The usual required processes were fol- 
lowed by the corps. Public hearings were 
held in the vicinity of the reservoir, and 
the usual notices given, and no objec- 
tions were made at those hearings to the 
construction of the Red River Dam and 
isis pa Approval was given at every 
evel. 

The Corps of Engineers and all of the 
agencies of the Government required to 
give their opinion made no objection to 
this project. Among them was the De- 
partment of Agriculture, important be- 
cause the major portion of land acreage 
to be acquired is in the Daniel Boone Na- 
tional Forest, formerly known as the 
Cumberland National Forest. Also, the 
Department of the Interior and the State 
of Kentucky gave approval. The approval 
of the Department of the Interior was 
important because of its interest and 
jurisdiction over wildlife and fishery 
matters. Later, the State of Kentucky, 
through its water resources authority, 
requested the corps to provide storage 
space in the reservoir for municipal and 
industrial water. 

Appropriations hearings were later 
held by the Senate committee, and the 
House Committee on Appropriations. As 
an ex-officio member of the subcommit- 
tee, I attended those hearings and it is 
my recollection that no objection was 
made during those hearings to the Red 
River Reservoir. 

Appropriations were provided for ad- 
vanced engineering design of the proj- 
ect. Congress then approved construction 
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funds of $730,000; in fiscal 1967 $400,000 
and in 1968 $330,000, part of which was 
subsequently placed in budgetary re- 
serve. 

Last fall, in 1967, objections were made 
for the first time to the construction of 
the reservoir upon the grounds that it 
would destroy a gorge of unique geo- 
logical and ecological characteristics and 
beauty. I have visited the gorge—my 
first time many years ago. It is a beauti- 
ful valley, with unique geological forma- 
tions—arches, bridges, and chimneys, 
and precipitous cliffs, and with beautiful 
foliage. 

After reviewing all the evidence, even 
though I had supported the project, I 
believe that construction of the reser- 
voir at the proposed upper site would 
affect adversely the natural beauty and 
the ecology of the gorge. 

I have had many letters and petitions 
addressed to me supporting and opposing 
construction of the project. I said in my 
first response that, as the project had 
been under consideration for years, and 
as appropriations had been made with- 
out any objection, it was not very likely 
that the project would be stopped or the 
funds rescinded. My statement was fac- 
tual and true. However, I felt that all 
the facts ought to be known. The facts 
adduced in public hearings before 1968 
were statements in the main by the 
agencies of the Federal and State Gov- 
ernments and of those in the vicinity of 
the valley. Conservationists in Kentucky, 
and throughout the Nation, and the 
Sierra Club, only began to object last 
year, and their first statements were 
chiefly opinions, without supporting 
evidence—particularly evidence from 
scientists and naturalists. 

Believing that all the facts ought to 
be known, T wrote letters to the Secretary 
of the Interior, the Honorable Stewart 
Udall, and to the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, the Honorable Orville Freeman, on 
November 15, 1967, pointing out the ob- 
jections that had been made. Because of 
the Department of the Interior’s interest 
in wildlife and fisheries and its Bureau of 
Outdoor Recreation, and the Department 
of Agriculture’s Forest Service, I asked 
the Departments of Agriculture and In- 
terior to review their reports of several 
years ago on the Red River project, make 
a study of the area and provide a report 
of their findings. 

I had acknowledgment of my letters, 
but I heard nothing further until 3 
months after I had written, when Secre- 
tary Udall announced on February 13 at 
Louisville, Ky., that a reconnaissance 
study would be undertaken. 

The corps had been charged with ini- 
tiating the project; it was required to 
proceed under the direction of Congress. 
The corps informed me in December that 
if Congress would take action, and if 
funds were provided, it would make a 
study to determine the feasibility of an 
alternate site on Red River. 

Later I was informed that funds would 
be allocated to the project this year. In a 
letter of February 6, the corps stated: 

In order to effectively utilize the project 
construction forces and assure continuity of 
construction consistent with available and 
anticipated funds, award of the initial con- 
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struction contract has been rescheduled to 
early in calendar year 1969. 


Relying on that statement, I informed 
the people who had written me—both 
those supporting and opposing the proj- 
ect—that this delay in construction 
would give all persons interested an op- 
portunity to be heard. 

Because of the intense controversy that 
had arisen and the new questions that 
had been raised, I asked the distinguished 
chairman of the Appropriations Sub- 
committee, Senator ELLENDER, who is al- 
ways so fair, that opportunity be given 
to those opposing and those supporting 
the project to be heard by the Senate 
Subcommittee on Public Works Appro- 
priations. And I wanted to hear all the 
facts myself. I considered open hearings 
a duty owed my State and the people who 
were interested. 

Senator ELLENDER very kindly granted 
my request, and on May 1 the supporters 
of the reservoir were heard by the com- 
mittee. One week later, on May 8, the 
opponents were heard. As an ex-officio 
member of the Appropriations Subcom- 
mittee, and as the ranking minority 
member of the Public Works Commit- 
tee, I heard the testimony, as did Chair- 
man ELLENDER. Earlier, when the Corps 
of Engineers testified before the commit- 
tee on March 15, I had directed a num- 
ber of questions to General Woodbury, 
and before the committee concluded its 
consideration of the bill, the chairman 
also directed questions to the corps when 
its representatives were recalled on June 
27. This information appears in the 
hearings beginning on page 924 through 
946 of part I; on pages 2201 through 
2228, pages 2899 through 2954, and on 
pages 3322 through 3327, part II. 

Also on March 15, the corps, had sub- 
mitted to the committee its reconnais- 
sance survey. The survey, while support- 
ing the upper site, established that an 
alternate site was available, approxi- 
mately 5% miles downstream from the 
present site. This site would provide ap- 
proximately the same flood control 
benefits, municipal and industrial water 
supply and water quality flow, as the 
dam at the proposed upper site. In con- 
versations early this year with repre- 
sentatives of the corps, I was informed 
that the actual feasibility of the down- 
stream site would require core drillings 
to determine the adequacy of founda- 
tions for a dam. Further, that to move 
the dam to the downstream site would 
involve delay, and an additional cost of 
perhaps $2 to $3 million. 

However, in response to my questions, 
the corps stated that the seasonal pool 
of the lower site at an elevation of 717 
feet, compared to 757 feet at the upper 
site, would reduce the acreage of water 
in the gorge above the proposed upper 
damsite to 880 acres. According to the 
Corps of Engineers, this would constitute 
a reduction of 53 percent of the acreage 
of water in the gorge above the upper 
site. In their testimony before the com- 
mittee, some of those concerned about 
preserving the gorge agreed that this 
would protect the greater part of the 
unique geologic characteristics and fiora 
and fauna of the Upper Red River Gorge. 

The Subcommittee on Public Works 
Appropriations met on July 15, to make 
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its recommendations to the Senate with 
respect to the House bill which had been 
previously passed. 

In the Senate committee, I offered an 
amendment to reduce the $760,000, 
which had been recommended by the 
House, to the sum of $300,000, and to pro- 
vide that the $300,000 would not be used 
for construction during the fiscal year 
1969, which began July 1, 1968, and ends 
June 30, 1969. I further asked that the 
committee, in its report, direct the Corps 
of Engineers to use the $300,000 to con- 
duct a comprehensive survey of the Red 
River project. I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp at this 
point the directions of the Senate sub- 
committee which appear on page 19 of 
this report: 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

RED RIVER RESERVOIR, KY. 

The committee directs that the Corps of 
Engineers conduct an examination of alter- 
natives to the Red River Reservoir, Ky., in- 
cluding local flood protection for Clay City 
and other communities to be protected by 
the reservoir, the assurance of adequate 
water supply for Lexington and other cities 
to be provided water from the reservoir (in- 
cluding supplies which could be made avail- 
able from existing and planned reservoirs 
such as Buckhorn and Carr Fork), and the 
feasibility of an alternate downstream site 
designed to preserve to the maximum extent 
possible the Red River Gorge. The commit- 
tee has provided $300,000 for this work, in- 
cluding subsurface investigations at the 
alternate site and preconstruction planning 
if that site should prove feasible. No funds 
shall be expended for physical construction 
or further land acquisition at the present 
site until the committee has had an oppor- 
tunity to review the findings of the Chief 
of Engineers -with respect to the above in- 
vestigations, on which it asks a report by 
May 1, 1969, 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, my 
amendment was approved unanimously 
by the subcommittee and, later in the 
day, by the full Senate Committee on 
Appropriations and was recommended to 
the Senate for Senate approval. As I 
noted, if my amendment is adopted by 
the Senate today, and then by the House 
of Representatives, it would have the 
following results: 

First. It would prohibit the commence- 
ment of construction of any dam and 
reservoir on Red River in fiscal year 
1969. The Congress would determine in 
the next session whether it would ap- 
propriate funds for the lower site or 
upper site. It would not be necessary 
to authorize either project, and either 
the upper or lower sites would be eligible 
for construction appropriations. Thus, 
there would be no required delay in ap- 
propriation of construction funds beyond 
the 1 year. 

Second. If the lower site should be 
found feasible, it would meet flood con- 
trol and water requirements. It would 
protect the greater part of the unique 
geologic characteristics and flora and 
fauna of the upper Red River Gorge. 

There is a question which relates to 
the provision of water supply for Lex- 
ington, Ky., and other central Kentucky 
communities which requires explanation. 

Negotiations have been under way be- 
tween the Corps of Engineers and the 
Commonwealth of Kentucky for the 
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provision of such water supply. The 
modification of the dam and reservoir 
at location to provide the water sup- 
ply would require, according to the re- 
port of the Corps of Engineers, an esti- 
mated expenditure of $1,580,000. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Recorp at this point the corps statement 
on this subject, which is a part of its 
justification submitted to the Congress 
for approval of project appropriations. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection it is so ordered. 

Non-Federal costs—There are no require- 
ments for non-Federal costs on this project. 
However, under the provisions of the Water 
Supply Act of 1958, as amended, the Com- 
monwealth of Kentucky requested inclusion 
in the project of sufficient storage to provide 
115 cubic feet per second for future munici- 
pal and industrial water supply uses. Consid- 
eration of this request is currently un- 
derway. Based on an allocation of 25,700 
acre-feet for water supply storage, the Com- 
monwealth of Kentucky would be required to 
assume the separable construction costs 
allocated to water supply facilities, which 
construction cost is tentatively estimated at 
about $1,580,000, plus $99,000 for interest 
during construction and the estimated 
amount of about $9,000 annually for the cost 
of operation, maintenance, and major capital 
replacements required for the water supply 
facilities. These local interest costs could be 
paid in lump sum prior to start of construc- 
tion, in annual payments during construc- 
tion, or in equal annual payments with in- 
terest over a period not to exceed 50 years, 
beginning with use. The Commonwealth has 
tentatively indicated that payment will be 
made in annual installments after construc- 
tion, 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, of 
course, the procedure described would be 
applicable either to the location of the 
dam at the upper or lower site, though 
the cost would vary. The chief point is 
that adequate water supply would be 
provided at either site for Lexington, 
Ky., and for downstream communities. 

A question has been raised concerning 
a portion of a statement I made to the 
press on July 15, and which I sent to 
those who haye written me, following the 
action of the committee approving my 
amendment, 

The language was as follows: 

As the Corps has reported that Lexington 
would not need the water supply afforded by 
a reservoir on Red River until approxi- 
mately the year 2000, the delay in reviewing 
the project would have no adverse effect on 
Lexington water requirements. 


My statement was based on the fol- 
lowing language. First, a memorandum 
dated December 5, 1967, from the Office 
of the Chief of Engineers and also widely 
distributed by the Louisville district of 
the Corps of Engineers, which I studied 
carefully when I first received it as a 
basis for my later questions during the 
hearings. It contains the following 
paragraph: 

WATER SUPPLY 

The storage space reserved for municipal 
and industrial water supply in the reservoir 
is estimated to yield a dependable flow of 
about 75 millions of gallons per day. Of this 
amount it is considered that about 10 M. G. 
will be diverted to provide for the future re- 
quirements for Mt. Sterling and Montgomery 
County and the remaining storage would 
yield a minimum of 65 M. G D. at Lexington’s 
water supply intake, even under extreme 
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drought conditions. Now just how much 
water is 65 millions of gallons per day? Just 
how many people will 65 M.G.D. serve? At 
the present per-capita rate of use of water 
in Lexington, and considering an 80% return 
flow from Lexington, the 65 M. GD. would 
serve the demands of over one million people 
or equivalent industrial demand. Thus, those 
communities which depend on the Kentucky 
River for their water supply, part of which 
is needed now, will meet the needs of the 
people expected to reside in a large part of 
the Bluegrass area and contiguous Kentucky 
River communities soon after the year 2000 
and would continue to serve these people for 
years and years thereafter. 


The following paragraph in the memo- 
randum of the corps, while dealing with 
water quality control, speaks of the use 
of this water at a rate expected in the 
year 2020 and thereafter. It reads as 
follows: 

WATER QUALITY CONTROL 

The storage provided for water quality 
control is premised on providing satisfactory 
water quality and quantity of flows in the 
middle reach of the Kentucky River. 
Although some dilution water is needed now, 
the flow objectives are premised on meeting 
the full dilution requirements emanating 
from waste effluents from municipal, indus- 
trial and other sources at a rate expected 
in the year 2020. This storage will continue 
to serve at that rate for many years after 
the year 2020. In addition the project would 
benefit areas along the Ohio River which are 
downstream from the Kentucky River. 


I took notice also of the statements of 
Mr. John Cook, city manager of Lexing- 
ton, in response to questions I addressed 
to him in the hearings before Senator 
ELLENDER on May 1, 1968. I quote: 

Senator Cooper. Now, it is estimated, is it 
not, that the need for this additional water 
supply would not become effective until the 
year 2000? Is that correct? 


In response to my question, Mr. Cook 
stated: 

Somewhere around that time, Senator. 
They tell us that we will not have sufficient 
water supply in the Kentucky River within 
the next 28 to 32 years. 


I think the following exchange makes 
clear that we both understood the situ- 
ation: 

Senator Cooper. But your argument is that 
although this is an anticipated date for use 
of the full water supply, in period of drought 
there is now a danger to the water supply 
requirements of Lexington and other cities; 
is that correct? 

Mr. Cook. Yes, sir; very much so. Even 
right now. 


It is correct that this additional water 
supply would not be available to Lexing- 
ton or other communities downstream 
until the completion of the dam at either 
the upper or lower site, and that the 
availability of water would be delayed for 
the period of delay in the construction of 
the dam at the lower site. It is correct 
also that during the construction of the 
dam at either site an extreme drought 
may cause problems of water supply. 

Mr. President, my purpose has been to 
resolve this issue in the best way pos- 
sible. If the survey I have proposed is 
made, and the lower site found feasible, 
the construction of the dam at that loca- 
tion will provide flood protection and 
water supply as would a dam and reser- 
voir at the upper site, and it would at the 
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same time protect the greater part of the 
unique characteristics of the upper 
gorge. As the Red River Gorge, little 
known before, has become famous 
throughout Kentucky and the Nation, 
because of the controversy, I believe this 
solution is best for the people who live in 
the valley, for the communities down- 
stream, and for the preservation of a 
great heritage for Kentucky and the 
Nation. 

I thank you very much for your pa- 
tience and your unanimous approval of 
the amendment I have offered. 

And I will not close, without speaking 
again of the patience, the fairness of the 
distinguished Senator from Louisiana 
(Mr. ELLENDER] in his great leadership 
in the complex field which contributes to 
the development and future of our 
country. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr, President, I wish to 
commend the distinguished chairmen of 
the Appropriations Committee and the 
Public Works Subcommittee on the 
thoroughness and comprehensiveness 
with which they have prepared their 
recommendations for the operations of 
the AEC. 

I was particularly impressed with 
their conclusion that only the highest 
priority programs be funded at this time 
of critical financial drain on the Fed- 
eral budget. 

One program underscored by members 
of the Appropriations Committee is the 
nuclear rocket program. General support 
was given for the AEC appropriations at 
$68 million. Two days ago the Senate 
voted strong support for the NASA $55 
million portion of this highly successful 
program upon which the Nation has in- 
vested well over $1 billion. 

What has been done here is to recog- 
nize the clear challenge and the unde- 
niable opportunity which calls upon this 
Nation to go forward with the develop- 
ment of propulsion systems which will 
take advantage of the great technology 
which has been developed. In so doing, 
we have proved the basic commitment of 
our Nation to go forward with the na- 
tional space effort in the critical pro- 
pulsion field. 

Nuclear propulsion, Mr. President, is 
not just another piece of hardware to 
gain a 1-day headline. It involves a 
whole new transportation system which 
not only is essential to the civilian space 
program but also vital to national se- 
curity, for while we are committed to the 
peaceful development of space others 
may seek military advantage in this new 
and challenging arena. 

The Appropriations Committee has 
very wisely said, in effect, that cancella- 
tion of this program, which has been ad- 
vocated by some who would use a cleaver 
in adjusting national priorities, would 
mean the surrender of vital space activi- 
ties to other nations aggressively en- 
gaged in space exploration. The over- 
whelming and longstanding support of 
the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy 
has made enormous progress possible. 

During 3 days of testimony before the 
Senate Committee on Aeronautical and 
Space Sciences, on which I serve, Mr. 
Webb, the Administrator of NASA, 
stated: 
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It is extremely important for the United 
States to proceed with the development of 
nuclear rocket propulsion...no other 
means of propulsion holds promise of pro- 
viding so unique and efficient, but so flexible, 
a capability. The development of the nuclear 
rocket engine is, therefore, one of the most 
important measures we can take today to in- 
sure this Nation the possibility of full realiza- 
tion of the many uses of space for years to 
come... If we do, in fact, have to make 
sure that we are not denied access to the use 
of space, the ability to maneuver fairly large 
payloads, the ability to return to the earth 
with maneuverable re-entry vehicles turns 
out to be quite important. I think the de- 
velopment of a United States capability for 
heavy payloads requires that the Saturn V, 
which we have already paid for, be doubled 
with the nuclear energy capability, 


During the same hearings, Dr. 
Wernher von Braun, Director of the 
Marshall Space Flight Center, said: 

The nuclear rocket is a vital key to our fu- 
ture space exploration capability and versa- 
tility. I would have great concern for the 
long future of our space program without this 
kind of propulsion capability. 


With regard to suggestions heard that 
the program might be delayed or shelved 
until after the current fiscal pressures 
have abated, let me refer to several com- 
ments on this subject: 

In hearings before our committee, Dr. 
von Braun states: 

The nuclear rocket engine project is the 
kind of program that can easily be damaged 
beyond repair. If you temporarily interrupt 
it, you do not just lose your team capability, 
you dissipate the personnel in the program 
and you have very costly facilities shutdown. 
It is the kind of thing that does not lend 
itself to temporary mothballing. 


The experts are in unanimous agree- 
ment that deferral of this project really 
means cancellation, since it is impossible 
to reassemble and restart the personnel 
and technology which we have today in 
being 


In addition, we have the strong ad- 
monition of the Joint Committee on 
Atomic: Energy in its report, which 
states: 

Without the development of the nuclear 
rocket engine, it is not possible to project a 
viable space program based on a significant 
step-wide advancement in propulsion ca- 
pability. Deferral is not possible without en- 
couraging certain irreversible penalties 
which will be very costly to this nation 
in the long run. 


I urge my colleagues in this body to 
consider that the nuclear rocket engine 
program places this Nation behind a suc- 
cessful project which already has been 
proven and which can give us eventual 
leadership and supremacy in space. We 
already know that the U.S.S.R. is working 
in the same area of nuclear rocket pro- 
pulsion, and if we are to sidetrack this 
program we would risk very dire con- 
sequences of forever losing a chance to 
excel in this vital technology. 

I submit that the NERVA program de- 
serves the strongest support, for without 
it we would have no future whatever in 
space, for this is precisely the con- 
sequence we would face if we fail to con- 
tinue the highly successful development 
of the nuclear rocket engine. 

Mr, YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, I 
rise in support of H.R. 17903, the public 
works appropriations bill which is before 
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us today. This bill contains numerous 
projects that will be of great benefit to 
the people of my State. I am particularly 
happy that with the help of my col- 
leagues on the Senate Appropriations 
Committee, we were able to help fund a 
number of badly needed projects. 

Nearly $40 million in this bill has been 
appropriated for 25 construction projects 
in Texas, On all these construction proj- 
ects, the Senate Appropriations Commit- 
tee restored the House cuts to the level 
that the Bureau of the Budget originally 
recommended. This restores $2,919,000 
to projects which concern Texans. In 
spite of the Vietnam war, I believe we 
cannot cut such vital projects as those 
concerning flood control, navigation, and 
reclamation projects. The people of my 
own State are too often the victims of 
flash floods, hurricanes, and droughts to 
allow me, in good conscience to vote for 
cuts in these vital projects. 

It would be time consuming and repe- 
titious for me to list all of the projects 
in this bill that will be of benefit to 
Texas. I do want to note the great im- 
portance, however, of the $1 million ap- 
propriation which was added for con- 
struction of bridges on the Trinity River 
in Texas. 

The citizens of the Dallas-Fort Worth 
area have for many years sought to de- 
velop the Trinity for barge traffic inland 
from the Gulf of Mexico, Some unfor- 
tunate obstacles have been placed in 
front of this development, but the fund- 
ing for these bridges will be a signifi- 
cant step forward. 

I should add, Mr. President, that 
shortly after our committee reported out 
this bill with the funds for Trinity River 
bridges, the Secretary of the Army for- 
warded to the committee a very favor- 
able report on a restudy of the feasibility 
of the Trinity River development proj- 
ect. The Bureau of the Budget now has 
given its approval to the Secretary to 
pursue funds for this project. I am very 
pleased that the committee had the 
vision to make these funds available. 

What money we spend now preparing 
for these weather disasters and mitigat- 
ing their impact will without doubt save 
us money and lives in the long run. 
Similarly the money we spend now 
working to harness the forces of nature 
for constructive purposes will be of great 
help to all men. 

I urge adoption of H.R. 17903. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, I wish to 
commend the Senate Appropriations 
Committee and its Subcommittee on 
Public Works Appropriations under the 
very able leadership of the distinguished 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER] 
for this outstanding and farsighted pub- 
lic works appropriations bill. 

I have stated many times before, and 
I should like to emphasize again, the 
projects carried out under the public 
works program represent sound national 
policy, and should be continued and 
broadened where possible. Our economic 
growth has been stimulated and 
strengthened through the development 
of our rivers and harbors and inland 
waterways. For example, in the 14 years 
from 1952 to 1967, the investment by pri- 
vate industry in waterfront facilities 
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amounted to more than $108 billion. This 
is 25 times the total spent by the Federal 
Government during that same period on 
the development of all waterways in 
America. 

Flood control structures and conserva- 
tion measures have prevented millions of 
dollars of damages through flooding and 
soil erosion, and our ever-increasing 
population has available more and better 
recreational facilities as a result of the 
many lakes and reservoirs constructed 
under this public works program. The 
water supply needs of many of our cities 
are provided from federally constructed 
lakes and reservoirs, and these same 
cities are more than happy to repay the 
Government the total cost of providing 
this dependable water supply. 

Mr. President, my own State of Okla- 
homa is among the leaders in the Na- 
tion in water resources development. I 
am happy to say that under the appro- 
priations recommended in the bill be- 
fore the Senate today, our efforts to de- 
velop our water resources will be main- 
tained on schedule. I fully support the 
recommendations of the Senate Appro- 
priations Committee for public works 
appropriations, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Spone in the chair). The bill is open 
to further amendment. If there be no 
further amendment to be proposed, the 
question is on the engrossment of the 
amendments and the third reading of 
the bill. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed, and the bill to be read for a 
third time. 

The bill was read the third time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The bill 
having been read the third time, the 
question is, Shall it pass? On this ques- 
tion the yeas and nays have been or- 
dered, and the clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. PELL (when his name was called). 
Mr. President, since a small item in 
this bill provides for reinforcing the 
waterfront on my own property and could 
provide for building a seawall for it, 
under rule XII of the Standing Rules of 
the Senate I ask to be excused from 
voting on this matter. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 

The call of the roll was concluded. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Hawaii 
(Mr, Inouye], and the Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. Youna] are absent on official 
business, 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Alaska [Mr. BARTLETT], the Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Cuark], the 
Senator from Connecticut Mr. Dopp], 
the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. FUL- 
BRIGHT], the Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
Hart], the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
HARTKE], the Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. KENNEDY], the Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. Lausch], the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. Lona], the Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. Lone], the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. MCCARTHY], the Sena- 
tor from Maine [Mr. Muskie], the Sen- 
ator from Florida [Mr. SmaTHers], the 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. TALMADGE], 
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the Senator from Maryland [Mr. TYD- 
INS] are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Alaska [Mr. 
BARTLETT], the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. CLARK], the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. Dopp], the Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. Harr], the Senator 
from Indiana [Mr. HARTKE], the Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. LauscHe], the Senator 
from Louisiana [Mr. Lone], the Sena- 
tor from Florida [Mr. SmatHers], the 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. TALMADGE], 
the Senator from Maryland [Mr. TYD- 
INS], and the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
Youne] would each vote “yea.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. BENNETT], the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. DOMINICK], 
the Senator from Michigan [Mr. GRIF- 
Fin], the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
HATFIELD], the Senator from Nebraska 
(Mr. Hrusxal, the Senator from New 
New York [Mr. Javits], the Senator from 
California [Mr. Murpuy], the Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. Percy], and the Sen- 
tor from Texas [Mr. Tower] are neces- 
sarily absent. 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
Boccs], and the Senator from Kentucky 
[Mr. Morton] are detained on official 
business. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. Bennett], the Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. Boces], the Senator 
from Colorado [Mr. Dominick], the Sen- 
ator from Oregon [Mr. HATFIELD], the 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Hruska], 
the Senator from New York [Mr. Javits], 
the Senator from California [Mr. MUR- 
PHY], the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Percy], and the Senator from Texas 
[Mr. Tower] would each vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 67, 
nays 3, as follows: 
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YEAS—67 
Aiken Fong Monroney 
Allott Gore Montoya 
Anderson Gruening Morse 
Baker Hansen Moss 
Bayh Harris Mundt 
Bible Hayden Nelson 
Brewster Hickenlooper Pastore 
Brooke Hill Pearson 
Burdick Holland Prouty 
Byrd, Va. Hollings Randolph 
Byrd, W. Va. Jackson Ribicoff 
Cannon Jordan, N.C Russell 
Carlson Jordan,Idaho Scott 
Case Kuchel Smith 
Church Magnuson Sparkman 
Cooper Mansfield Spong 
Cotton McClellan Stennis 
Curtis McGee Symington 
Dirksen McGovern Williams, N.J. 
Eastland McIntyre Yarborough 
Ellender Metcalf Young, N. Dak. 
Ervin Miller 
Fannin Mondale 

NAYS—3 
Proxmire Thurmond Williams, Del. 


EXCUSED FROM VOTING—1 


Pell. 
NOT VOTING—28 


Bartlett Hatfield Murphy 

Bennett Hruska Muskie 

Boggs Inouye Percy 

Clark Javits Smathers 

Dodd Kennedy Talmadge 

Dominick Lausche Tower 

Fulbright Long, Mo. Tydings 
rin Long, La. Young, Ohio 

Hart McCarthy 

Hartke Morton 


So the bill (H.R. 17903) was passed. 
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Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the bill 
was passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate insist on its amend- 
ments and request a conference with the 
House of Representatives thereon, and 
that the Chair be authorized to appoint 
the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer [Mr. Sponc] appointed 
Mr. ELLENDER, Mr. RUSSELL, Mr. Mc- 
CLELLAN, Mr. HILL, Mr. Macnuson, Mr. 
HOLLAND, Mr. STENNIS, Mr. BIBLE, Mr. 
PASTORE, Mr. RANDOLPH, Mr. KUCHEL, Mr. 
Hruska, Mr. Younc of North Dakota, Mr. 
MonptT, and Mrs. SMITH conferees on the 
part of the Senate. 


TRIBUTES TO SENATORS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I rise 
to pay tribute to the senior Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER]. During the 
past 3 days the Senate has witnessed 
Senator ELLENDER’s handling of two 
vitally important measures—the farm 
program extension, the public works ap- 
propriation. He performed the task with 
outstanding skill. It hardly needs saying 
that Senator ELLENDER applies the dili- 
gence and competence that have made 
his record unsurpassed. His long and 
hard work, his wide knowledge of the 
subject matters involved, have earned 
him our deepest gratitude. The Nation 
will be forever in his debt. 

Joining him on the 1968 farm program 
was the senior Senator from Vermont 
(Mr. AIKEN], the ranking member of the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry— 
the ranking Republican in this body. 
Senator AIKEN, like Senator ELLENDER, 
has served this Nation with great distinc- 
tion. He, too, is a legislator who ranks 
among the outstanding. He, too, pos- 
sesses the deep wisdom and immense ca- 
pacities that have made his record un- 
surpassed. The Senate, the farmers of 
this Nation, indeed, all America, are in 
his debt. 

Also exhibiting strong and sincere 
views on the farm program extension 
were the Senators from Kansas [Mr. 
Pearson], Towa [Mr. MILLER], and Dela- 
ware [Mr. WitutamMs]. Their contribu- 
tions were, as always, most welcomed as 
were those of the Senators from Okla- 
homa [Mr. MonronEy] and New Jersey 
[Mr. WILLIAMS]. 

Joining Senator ELLENDER on the pub- 
lic works appropriations measure was 
the Senator from California [Mr. 
KucHEL], the ranking minority member 
of the subcommittee. His contribution, 
along with the contributions of the Sena- 
tor from Rhode Island [Mr. PASTORE], 
and the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
PROXMIRE] were greatly appreciated. 
They urged their own strong and sincere 
views as did the Senator from Delaware 
[Mr. WiLIams] and the Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. Cooper]. The Senate may 
be proud of disposing of these two 
major proposals with dispatch and with 
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full consideration for the views of each 
Member. 

On Wednesday last the Senate will 
recall that action was completed on the 
vocational education measure, followed 
by the disposition of the funding meas- 
ure for independent offices on Thurs- 
day. I was necessarily absent at the 
time final action was completed on both 
of these measures. And at this time I 
wish to offer my thanks and the thanks 
of the entire Senate to those two Sena- 
tors most responsible for these achieve- 
ments. 

The Senator from Oregon [Mr. MORSE] 
steered the vocational education bill 
through the Senate with the same great 
skill and ability that have characterized 
his many, many accomplishments. As I 
recall, immediately before assuming the 
task of managing this highly important 
matter, he led the Higher Education Act 
amendments to their successful adop- 
tion. Senator Morse has earned the title 
“Mr. Education” and it applies not only 
in this body but throughout the land. 
We are again in his debt. 

The independent offices appropriation 
proposal was handled by the Senator 
from Washington [Mr. Macnuson]. He, 
too, demonstrated his unsurpassed skill 
and ability as a legislator. He, too, de- 
serves the commendation of the Senate 
for performing a task in such a magnifi- 
cent fashion He assured the over- 
whelming success of the measure, 

May I only add that the record of the 
Senate this week has been truly out- 
standing. The splendid contributions 
and generous cooperation of all Members 
have made it so. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr, President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be a 
period for the transaction of routine 
morning business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


REPORT OF A COMMITTEE 


The following report of a committee 
was submitted: 

By Mr. CLARK, from the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare, with amendments: 

S. 2938. A bill to extend certain expiring 
provisions under the Manpower Develop- 
ment and Training Act of 1962, as amended 
(Rept. No. 1445). 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSOR OF BILL 


Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that, at its next 
printing, the names of the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. Lone] and the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. Baker] be added as 
cosponsors of the resolution (S. Res. 
290) providing for a study by the Small 
Business Administration with respect to 
the needs of small business concerns in 
effecting compliance with the Whole- 
some Meat Act. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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NOTICE OF HEARING ON NOMINA- 
TION OF RUGGERO J. ALDISERT, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, TO BE US. 
CIRCUIT JUDGE, THIRD CIRCUIT 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, on be- 
half of the Committee on the Judiciary, 
I desire to give notice that a public 
hearing has been scheduled for Monday, 
July 29, 1968, at 10:30 am. in room 
2228, New Senate Office Building, on the 
following nomination: 

Ruggero J. Aldisert, of Pennsylvania, 
to be US. circuit judge, third circuit, 
vice Austin L. Staley, Retired. 

At the indicated time and place per- 
sons interested in the hearing may 
make such representations as may be 
pertinent. 

The subcommittee consists of the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas [Mr. MCCLELLAN], 
the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Hruska], and myself, as chairman. 


MATERIALS TEST REACTOR IN 
IDAHO 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, included 
in the appropriations for the National 
Reactor Testing Station in my own 
State, are funds for operation of the 
materials test reactor. I have high 
hopes, that by the time the Senate. is 
asked to consider funds again for this 
project, that we in Idaho and in the 
Pacific and intermountain West will be 
blazing a new trail in nuclear education 
and cooperation. 

The materials test reactor is one of 
the most valuable educational tools 
available in nuclear scholastic fields any- 
where in the country. Now, with the ad- 
vanced test reactor assuming some of the 
project work previously required of 
MTR, the materials test reactor can 
moe more rapidly into the educational 

There are now plans, which, I am 
proud to say, were initiated among the 
educators and scientists in Idaho, to 
create a multi-State; multiuniversity op- 
erational group to utilize MTR in future 
years. 

When these plans have been com- 
pleted; we hope to see the Federal Gov- 
ernment in partnership with the States 
and schools involved, in joint operation 
of the MTR for the future nuclear edu- 
cational needs of the Nation. This im- 
plies funding of MTR operational costs 
by the States and institutions, as well as 
by the Federal Government. 

I am most pleased that this year’s bill 
extends to the Pacific Northwest an- 
other year in which to finalize these 
partnership plans. 


PROBLEMS IN MEASURING DRUG 
EFFICACY 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, the meas- 
urement of variations in efficacy among 
different versions of the same drug is a 
matter of current concern to medical 
science, the pharmaceutical manufactur- 
ers, and the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion. Interesting and informative analy- 
ses of this matter were published recent- 
ly in the Wall Street Journal, the New 
York Times, and the Washington Post. 
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I ask unanimous consent that these arti- 
cles be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
orp as follows: 

[From the Wall Street Journal, July 11, 1968] 

FINGER ON “EFFICACY” SCALE FOR DRUGS 

(By Jonathan Spivak) 


Wasnincton.—Abbott Laboratories was at- 
tempting to assemble scientific evidence 
of the advantages of one of its antibiotics 
for a new promotional campaign. 

The company contracted with a private 
testing outfit to compare the performance of 
its brand of the drug erythromycin, used to 
combat pneumonia and other infections, 
with versions marketed by Eli Lilly & Co. 
and Upjohn Co. The products were given 
successively to a small number of human 
volunteers, and measurements then were 
made of the drug concentrations in each 
volunteer's blood stream. 

The results unexpectedly showed that Up- 
john’s erythromycin was not working prompt- 
ly to combat infection, and therefore was 
probably less efficacious than the others. Ab- 
bott warned Upjohn. Upjohn told the Food 
and Drug Administration, then quickly with- 
drew its product from the market, substitut- 
ing a faster-dissolving, more effective formu- 
lation, 

The incident, which occurred this year, 
probably posed no major threat to public 
health. But it did reveal one of the primary 
problems confronting the FDA's new commis- 
sioner, Dr. Herbert Ley Jr.—variations in ef- 
ficacy among competitors’ versions: of the 
same drug. 

In 1962, after bitter debate, Congress em- 
powered the agency for the first time to in- 
sure that all drugs sold to the public were ef- 
fective, as well as safe. These amendments to 
the 1938 Food and Drug Act appeared to 
close the last remaining loopholes in con- 
sumer drug protection; all that seemed 
needed was a diligent enforcement effort by 
the FDA. But only now, nearly six years 
later, are the enforcers seeing clearly the 
legal difficulties and scientific uncertain- 
ties posed by the proliferation of products on 
the market. 

Consider the erythromycin circumstances: 
Upjohn’s product had satisfied supposedly 
stringent FDA standards for efficacy, and the 
agency had no reason to suspect shortcom- 
ings; Abbott made the discovery quite by 
chance and was under no legal obligation to 
reveal its findings to Upjohn, the FDA or 
anyone else. 


CRITICAL CHALLENGE 


Thus Dr. Ley, who took office July 1, faces 
a critical challenge—revamping Federal drug 
marketing requirements to more fully assure 
that all versions of the same preparation are 
equally effective. The policies he pursues will 
have great significance for the public and 
the industry. 

An overly permissive approach could allow 
ineffective products to remain on the market, 
harming untold millions of patients. Yet an 
unnecessarily stringent approach could give 
a handful of manufacturers a monopoly of 
the market without corresponding gain to 
the public. 

The problem arises because, in the past, 
the FDA assumed that the public was fully 
protected if the first company seeking to 
market a drug demonstrated its ability to 
cure disease in humans. Such clinical trials 
are extensive and expensive, involving thou- 
sands of patients; there seemed no valid sci- 
entific reason to require other manufacturers 
to repeat the effort. 

Instead, it was assumed that laboratory 
standards could be relied on to assure that 
all competitors’ versions were equally effec- 
tive—“therapeutically equivalent,” in indus- 
try language. Such standards prescribe the 
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amount of active ingredient and set such 
chemical tests as disintegration rates, melt- 
ing points and crystal size to insure product 
similarity. 

It’s turning out, however, that drugs per- 
forming equally well in the test tube can 
differ drastically in the body. “We looked at 
standards for the product sitting in the bot- 
tle, but now we know we have to look at 
standards of patient response,” comments 
William J. Kinnard Jr., dean of the School 
of Pharmacy at the University of Maryland. 

For years, the FDA did not fuss with com- 
paring competitors’ versions of the same 
product, Its experts did not perceive that a 
problem could exist; anyway they had more 
than enough other work to do. But now Fed- 
eral scientists say the evidence has convinced 
them that slight variations in formulation 
can render valueless one firm’s version of an 
otherwise effective drug. Though active 
agents may be identical, different fillers, col- 
oring substances, coatings and other inert 
ingredients can alter the product's action. 
As a result, a drug may be ineffective because 
it: Dissolves too slowly or not at all; fails to 
furnish enough active ingredient to the 
bloodstream, or is excreted too rapidly. 


LABS AND THE BODY 


Upjohn’s initial formulation of erythromy- 
cin, for example, did not disintegrate 
promptly, thus delaying the release of its 
active ingredient. It had fully satisfied dis- 
integration tests in the laboratory, but these 
did not accurately duplicate the digestive 
process. The problem was remedied by adding 
a cellulose substance that expands and 
breaks the tablet apart after it is swallowed. 

A similar lack of therapeutic equivalency 
turned up in another antibiotic, chloram- 
phenicol, used to treat typhoid fever. The 
FDA allowed 11 competitors of Parke, Davis 
& Co., the drug’s developer, to market their 
own versions without submitting evidence of 
efficacy in humans; laboratory tests were 
deemed sufficient. 

Parke-Davis, however, demonstrated last 
year that its formulation furnished more 
antibiotic to the bloodstream of volunteers 
than did several of its competitors. The FDA 
verified the tests, then ordered all other man- 
ufacturers to withdraw from production un- 
til they could prove their products were 
equivalent. None has proved it so far. Gov- 
ernment experts think the particular Parke- 
Davis manufacturing process, which mini- 
mizes the number of inert ingredients, en- 
hances its product's solubility. 

How to identify poor performers among the 
many products on the market? Dr. Ley hopes 
limited additional testing in human volun- 
teers, measuring concentrations of the ad- 
ministered drugs in the bloodstreams of nor- 
mal individuals, would show which products 
are not “biologically available” to fight dis- 
ease. Many experts believe such a shortcut, 
avoiding the need for lengthy trials in pa- 
tients, is sufficiently accurate, 

Blood-level tests need involve only 20 vol- 
unteers per drug, and results are available 
in hours; a full-scale clinical trial requires 
thousands of patients and takes months to 
complete. Furthermore, blood-level testing 
minimizes risks. A normal person runs little 
danger if the drug he receives is ineffective, 
but a diseased patient’s life could be 
jeopardized. 

Disadvantages remain, however. Most ex- 
perts insist that the only absolute test of a 
product's value is its ability to cure disease 
in afflicted patients. “Ideally, the final deci- 
sion whether a drug is effective is the clin- 
ical result it achieves in patients,” declares 
Edward G. Feldman, director of the National 
Formulary, a non-government group that 
sets drug standards. Perhaps the drug cir- 
culates in the blood but does not reach its 
desired destination—the brain, for example— 
because of the body's own barriers. For drugs 
applied only to the skin, blood levels are 
irrelevant. Compounds such as arthritis- 
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fighting cortisone circulate in such minute 
amounts in the bloodstream that accurate 
measurements are not possible. 

Scientists also do not yet know the desired 
blood levels for treating some diseases. The 
standard is usually set by the product that 
has undergone the most thorough patient 
testing, such as Parke-Davis’ chlorampheni- 
col. But, perhaps, lower concentrations 
would be effective enough and less dangerous. 

Other questions arise. What proportion of 
volunteers should show the required response 
to demonstrate a product's therapeutic equiv- 
alency? The FDA calculates nine out of ten, 
but why not ten out of ten—or six, seven or 
eight out of ten? Experts agree that there’s 
no good justification for settling on any 
specific figure. 

Aside from the scientific uncertainties, the 
FDA confronts a shortage of testing facili- 
ties. “We don't have enough resources to 
cover the waterfront. We must do it by 
stages, tackling the critical drugs, the anti- 
biotics, first,” explains Dr. Ley. Even so, the 
demands are straining the FDA’s slim fiscal 
resources. The number of individual anti- 
biotic products runs into the hundreds, The 
cost per trial for several drugs can total 
$50,000. Persuading individuals to partici- 
pate is also a problem; blood-level sampling 
involves lots of needles. So far, the FDA has 
relied on prisoner populations for many of 
its tests. 

The agency would prefer that pharmaceu- 
tical firms perform their own testing, but 
their response has been erratic, motivated 
largely by the desire to prove a competitor’s 
product inferior. “Their object is to get a 
larger part of the market,” complains an 
FDA official. Eventually, Dr. Ley wants to 
shift the legal burden of testing to the 
manufacturers, but first the agency must 
demonstrate that a lack of therapeutic 
equivalency exists and establish the stand- 
ards that must be met. 

There are legal problems. The FDA has 
ample authority to establish test standards 
for antibiotics, sample the manufacturers’ 
production and hold off the market products 
that fail to satisfy Federal criteria. But for 
tranquilizers, pain-killers and other non- 
antibiotic drugs, the “official” manufacturing 
standards are set by non-government groups 
and the FDA is not specifically authorized 
to require their routine testing in advance 
of marketing. 

Indeed, the FDA does not even know who 
manufactures many of the non-antibiotic 
drugs now being sold to the public. For 
many years, the agency often allowed firms 
to market, without any official clearance, 
their own versions of a drug the FDA had 
already approved. The FDA felt that the 
original product was so well tested that extra 
Federal checking was unnecessary. Now that 
efficacy doubts have arisen, the agency can- 
not easily identify these “me too” manu- 
facturers. It has no records and is dependent 
on encountering their products in the course 
of routine regulatory activities. 

i PLANT MONITORS 

Thus, some experts say, a different ap- 
proach is needed to insure therapeutic equiv- 
alency. One alternative would be to au- 
thorize the FDA to test in advance every 
product, not just antibiotics. But the evi- 
dence so far suggests that a drug can satisfy 
the most stringent laboratory test require- 
ments and still fail its ultimate test in hu- 
mans. A few major drug manufacturers, like 
Smith Kline & French Laboratories, want 
the FDA to set stringent licensing standards, 
which a company must meet before it can 
market any products, Such additional Fed- 
eral control would probably prevent pro- 
duction by small, sub-standard firms, but it 
would not eliminate the big brand-name 
companies’ problems with therapeutic equiv- 
alency. Other experts want the FDA to sta- 
tion inspectors in every drug plant to moni- 
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tor production, but the expense would be 
immense. 

What remains is the most drastic depar- 
ture of all—eliminating competitive varia- 
tions in drug production itself. Dr. James 
Goddard, as FDA commissioner, believed that 
ultimately such product standardization 
could furnish the fullest consumer protec- 
tion, enabling the FDA to pick the most 
effective version of a drug when the patents 
expired and prescribe the precise manufac- 
turing process for all firms to follow. 

Dr. Ley worries that the agency now lacks 
the scientific knowledge (not to mention 
sufficient legal authority) to set such strin- 
gent manufacturing standards; a great deal 
remains to be learned about why one formu- 
lation works and another does not. But if 
evidence continues to accumulate that 
widely used products are not therapeutically 
equivalent, Dr, Ley may find himself forced 
to make the attempt. 


[From the New York Times, July 16, 1968] 


DRUG BRANDS COMPARED BY FDA—ANTIBIOTICS 
TESTED IN HUMAN VOLUNTEERS To CHECK 
CLAIMS 

(By Harold M. Schmeck, Jr.) 

WASHINGTON, July 15.—The Food and Drug 
Administration is conducting tests with hu- 
man volunteers that may answer, for all an- 
tibiotics, the big question: Is Brand X really 
as good as Brand Y? 

The research will probably be completed 
by the end of 1969, Dr. Herbert L. Ley Jr., 
Commissioner of Food and Drugs, said dur- 
ing a recent interview. 

The drug agency is doing the research to 
make sure that all drugs on the market do 
what they are meant to do. In the process, 
however, it will provide efficacy standards 
that may end controversy over the relative 
merits of different brands of the same drug. 

When the agency is finished, brands will 
either meet the same standard or be taken 
from the market. 

Already, the studies have shown that two 
brands of a drug may have the same chem- 
istry yet behave differently in the human 
body. One brand may produce higher con- 
centrations of drug in the patient's blood 
than the other does. 

Specialists at the drug agency doubt that 
this will prove to be the general rule, but 
they are testing drug blood levels in healthy 
volunteers to find out. 


TESTING TO BE EXTENDED 


Eventually, the same kind of testing will 
be done for other drug categories. The tests 
started with the antibiotics, Dr. Ley said, for 
these reasons: 

The antibiotics make up a large part of the 
prescription drug market. 

There are good methods of testing the 
drugs. 

The antibiotics are of great medical im- 
portance in dealing with infections; often the 
potency of such a drug may be a matter of 
life and death. 

In the past, specialists have usually as- 
sumed that two drugs with the same chem- 
istry would have the same effects. A new 
brand was required only to be chemically the 
same as the original drug of its type. 

Late last year, however, the Food and 
Drug Administration found that several 
brands of chloramphenicol that were on the 
market produced lower blood levels than did 
the “reference drug“ the original brand 
marketed under the name Chloromycetin. 
Those that did not meet the reference stand- 
ard were withdrawn. 

As an alternative to showing that they met 
the same blood level standards as the refer- 
ence drug, the manufacturers were also al- 
lowed to give evidence that the drug was 
effective in treating infection in patients. 
One chloramphenicol manufacturer success- 
fully took this course. 
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SOME BATCHES WITHDRAWN 


This year some batches of another anti- 
biotic, called erythromycin, were withdrawn 
voluntarily because of blood level discrep- 
ancies discovered in the drug agency studies. 

Most recently it has been found that sev- 
eral brands of the sulfa drug sulfisoxazole 
differed in the patterns of drug levels they 
produced in human volunteers. 

In some, the peak levels were lower, or 
were reached more slowly, than with the ref- 
erence drug, Gantrisin. These differences 
were so minor, however, that the drug agency 
has decided there is no cause to take any 
of them off the market. 

At present, the agency is testing or plan- 
ning to test these major categories of anti- 
bioties: the tetrayclines, the oxytetracyclines, 
the erythromycins and the penicillins, 

For many of the antibiotics this will be 
done on the basis of spot checks rather than 
by testing each of the many individual brand 
names on the market. 

If discrepancies are found, more drugs in 
the same category will be tested. 

In the course of the work all types of anti- 
biotics will be surveyed. When the project is 
finished all the antibiotics on the market will 
either match type for type on the matter of 
blood levels or they will have demonstrated 
satisfactory performance in treating infec- 
tion. 

This will leave little ground for the present 
controversy over the relative merits of brand 
name and generic name drugs. The latter 
are sold under commonly accepted names 
and often are less expensive than brand 
name products of the same chemical nature, 


From the Washington (D.C.) Post, July 16, 
1968] 


BRAND NAMES LEAD GENERICS IN DruG TEST 
(By Jack R. Miller) 


Tests on human volunteers have turned 
up two antibiotics and one sulfa drug whose 
cheaper, scientifically named generic ver- 
sions work less well than the brand-name 
originals, it was learned yesterday. 

The three cases, the latest of which had 
not previously been made public, have stirred 
some rethinking by the Food and Drug. Ad- 
ministration (FDA) and the drug industry. 

The matter is of great interest to drug 
consumers—especially the elderly—because 
generic drugs often cost only a fraction of 
the brand-name versions. 

The generic drugs have the same active 
chemical ingredients. But doctors frequently 
prescribe the brand names because they are 
familiar with them and their quality. 

Differences in performance so far have 
been traced to such things as the amount of 
pressure used in making tablets and to coat- 
ings or other added inactive ingredients. 

Dr. Herbert L. Ley Jr., the FDA commis- 

sioner, confirmed that the new findings “are 
making us look very seriously at the matter” 
of supposed equivalency of generic and brand 
name drugs. 
But Ley said in an interview, “We still 
maintain there are relatively few of these 
generic drugs which don't perform up to 
standards. We may be wrong. But if we are, 
we'll be the first to admit it.” 

Ley said he believes that the differences 
still can be overcome by 1970, when the FDA 
hopes to be able to say that all drugs on the 
market are both safe and effective. 

He acknowledged, however, that the find- 
ings have forced the FDA to expand the scope 
of an 18-month study of generic and brand- 
name drugs that is to be completed at the 
end of this year. The Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare ordered the study to 
resolve the question of differences. 

An authoritative source at the FDA de- 
scribed the impact of the findings more 
strongly than did Ley. Recalling testimony a 
year ago by then FDA Commissioner James 
L. Goddard that differences were minimal, 
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the source said: “We've got quite a different 
situation now.” 

The source said the Pharmaceutical Man- 
ufacturers Association was “more right than 
we gave them credit for” in maintaining that 
brand-name drugs assure doctors of quality 
and that generic versions do not. 

The latest findings could have an impact 
on proposals for lowering the cost of pre- 
scription drugs and for adding the cost of 
such drugs to benefits of the Medicare pro- 
gram. 

It was learned that the latest case of in- 
equivalency, on which the FDA received a 
report less than two weeks ago showed up in 
tests at Georgetown University. 

The tests found that generic versions of 
the sulfa drug sulfisoxazole did not perform 
up to the standard of the brand-name orig- 
inal, The drug is used mainly for urinary in- 
fections. 

The two antibiotics involved in the FDA 
studies were erythromycin and chloramphen- 
icol. 


PRESIDENT JOHNSON’S CONTINU- 
ING SUPPORT OF FAMILY PLAN- 
NING 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, earlier 
this week President Johnson appointed a 
special committee to review our Govern- 
ment’s policies and programs in the field 
of population and family planning do- 
mestically and internationally. The Co- 
chairmen are Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare Wilbur Cohen and 
John D. Rockefeller III, of New York 
City. 

The President has asked the Commit- 
tee to provide cost estimates for an effec- 
tive 5-year program in family planning 
research, training, and services. He has 
indicated that the findings of the Com- 
mittee, will be used to help him in pre- 
paring the 1970 fiscal year budget. The 
Committee is to report back within 120 
days or in mid-November. 

Members of the Committee come from 
the Federal Government and from out- 
side the Government. Each is distin- 
guished and knowledgeable and will, I 
believe, make a valuable contribution to 
the crucially important report the Presi- 
dent has requested. 

No other President in the history of 
our Nation has spoken so eloquently and 
so courageously of the need to solve our 
worldwide population dilemma. More 
than 40 times publicly he has discussed 
this problem and clearly indicated that 
the United States stands ready to do 
what it can to help other nations solve 
the burgeoning problems of the popula- 
tion explosion. He has also made it clear 
that he knows we have a population 
problem of our own in the United States. 

I believe President Johnson will be 
remembered by historians of today and 
tomorrow as the man who faced the prob- 
lem and found some solutions. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the full text of the White House 
news release describing the mandate of 
the Commission and listing its members 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the release 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE WHITE HOUSE, 
July 15, 1968. 

I am appointing a Committee of distin- 

guished citizens and government officials to 
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make a careful review of Federal polictes and 
programs in relation to worldwide and do- 
mestic needs in the area of population and 
family planning. 

Iam asking the Committee— 

To determine ways of providing the Amer- 
ican people with meaningful information 
about population change and assuring that 
its significance will be understood by the 
rising generation. 

To define the Federal government's direct 
role in research and training in population 
matters, including in physiology of human 
reproduction, in fertility control and the 
development of new contraceptives, and the 
government’s role in supporting such re- 
search and training in private institutions 
at home and overseas. 

To define the responsibility of the Federal 
government, in cooperation with State, com- 
munity, and private agencies in assuring that 
all families have access to information and 
services that will enable them to plan the 
number and spacing of their children. 

To suggest actions which the United 
States should take in concert with other 
countries and with international organiza- 
tions to help the developing countries of 
the world to understand and to deal effec- 
tively with their high rates of population 
growth. 

I am asking the Committee to provide me 
with an estimate of the costs of an effective 
5 year program plan in research, training 
and services. 

The Committee may establish working 
groups of government and nongovernment 
experts to study technical, economic or social 
aspects of the population problem. 

I am asking the Committee to report to me 
within 120 days. 

COMMITTEE ON POPULATION AND FAMILY 

PLANNING 


Government 


Hon. Wilbur J. Cohen (Chairman), Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Hon. William S. Gaud, Administrator, 
Agency for International Development. 

Dr. Ivan Bennett, Deputy Director, Office 
of Science and Technology. 

Dr. Philip R. Lee, Assistant Secretary for 
Health and Scientific Affairs, Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Dr, James A. Shannon, Director, National 
Institutes of Health, Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. 

Mrs. Katherine B. Oettinger, Deputy As- 
sistant Secretary for Population and Fam- 
ily Planning, Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare. 

Dr. Joseph English, Assistant Director 
(Health), Office of Economic Opportunity. 

Philander P. Claxton, Jr., Special Assist- 
ant to the Secretary for Population Mat- 
ters, Department of State. 

Dr. Gary London, Chief, Family Planning 
Service, Office of Economic Opportunity. 

Non-Government 

Mr. John D, Rockefeller 3rd (Co-Chair- 
man), New York, New York. 

Mr. Charles Schultze, Brookings Institu- 
tion, Washington, D.O. 

Dr. Leona Baumgartner, Harvard Univer- 
sity, School of Medicine. 

Dr. Oscar Harkavy, Ford Foundation, New 
York, New York. 

Dr. Lloyd Elam, President, Meharry Medi- 
cal College, Nashville, Tennessee. 

Hon. Paul Todd, 3713 West Main, Kala- 
mazoo, Michigan. 

Dr. Andre Hellegers, Georgetown Univer- 
sity, School of Medicine, Washington, D.C. 

Dr. Sheldon J. Segal, Population Council, 
New York, New York. 

Dr, Ronald Freedman, Director, Popula- 
tion Studies Center, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
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A $100,000 POLITICAL PAYOFF? 


Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, quite 
often I have questioned the wisdom of 
the courts, the National Labor Relations 
Board, and indeed of legislation that has 
allowed labor organizations to grow to 
the point of such tremendous economic 
position over any other segment of our 
economy. 

It is no secret that one labor leader, 
like Walter Reuther, can effectively fix 
the price of labor in an entire industry— 
automobiles. And that industry, Mr. 
President, is possibly the most basic 
single industry at present in the national 
economy. 

When such overwhelming power is 
concentrated in the hands of such a few 
men, I suggest that the temptation to 
abuse that power is well nigh irresistible. 
In my opinion, there is a great need for 
legislative review of this entire situation 
with the object of bringing forth new 
labor legislation that will effectively re- 
store the balance between economic seg- 
ments of our society. Since legislation 
has been responsible for creating the 
present imbalance, I think it only correct 
for new legislation that will correct this 
situation be enacted. 

As an example of the abuse our pres- 
ent political system can experience, I 
would refer the Senate to a piece of ex- 
cellent reporting by Mr. Jerry Landauer, 
published in the Wall Street Journal of 
July 19, 1968, in which he comprehen- 
sively sets forth some highly aromatic 
circumstances surrounding gifts of $100,- 
000 to various Democratic campaign com- 
mittees around the land. The information 
he presents strongly evidences that this 
contribution came only after a member of 
the Johnson Cabinet took action exempt- 
ing an official of the Canadian district 
of the International Seafarers Union. 

After reading the story and seeing the 
careful attempt of Mr. Landauer to pre- 
sent the facts in as true a light as pos- 
sible, I came away with the impression 
that even though some administration 
officials may have acted in a naive or 
unknowing manner, there is still the 
strong and pervasive smell of a political 
payoff hanging about this case. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
article printed in the Recorp. After other 
Senators have read it, I should like to 
have their opinions as to whether there 
may not be grounds for a congressional 
investigation into this matter, or at the 
very least a calling in to question the 
ethics involved. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A FRIEND IN CovuRT?—UNION’s POLITICAL 
Girts FOLLOW. ADMINISTRATION AID TO 
FUGITIVE OFFICIAL—SEAFARERS GIVE DEMO- 
CRATS $100,000 AFTER Rusk VETEOS CANA- 
DIAN EXTRADITION BID—SECRETARY DENIES 
PRESSURE 

(By Jerry Landauer) 

WaSHINGTON.—On a busy Friday afternoon 
some months ago, seven lawyers gathered 
in Secretary of State Dean Rusk’s inner 
office over glasses of sherry to discuss a com- 
plicated extradition case that could ser- 
iously embarrass Hubert Humphrey in his 
race for the White House. 

The lawyers argued discreetly about a Ca- 
nadian government request that the U.S. 
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surrender Harold O. Banks, former boss of 
the Canadian district of the Seafarers Inter- 
national Union. He had jumped bail in 
Canada and fled south across the border to 
avoid serving a five-year jail term on a con- 
viction for hiring goons to beat up a rival 
labor leader. 

At the informal hearing in the Secretary 
of State’s office, Canada’s lawyers sought 
Banks’ return, But Secretary Rusk, rejecting 
the conclusions of his legal adviser and 
overruling a U.S, Commissioner, declined to 
issue an extradition warrant. To surrender 
Banks, then in Federal custody, would have 
violated “my own sense of old-fashioned 
justice,” Mr. Rusk says. Instead, the Secre- 
tary let Banks go free. He also rejected a 
Canadian appeal for international arbitra- 
tion of the dispute. 

Then a noteworthy thing happened. With- 
in days after the Rusk decision, but un- 
known to the Secretary, checks totaling 
$100,000 started flowing into Democratic 
Party campaign coffers from Seafarers 
Union headquarters in Brooklyn. The Sea- 
farers’ gift is the single biggest union con- 
tribution known to have been made in this 
Presidential election year. It came in two 
equal packets of 10 checks each—and each of 
the 20 checks was for exactly $5,000. Half the 
money was earmarked for Vice President 
Humphrey’s campaign; the rest went to 
groups that had been working for President 
Johnson’s reelection. 


POLITICALLY MINDED UNION 


Conceivably, this sequence of events rep- 
resents sheerest coincidence. At any rate, 
Secretary Rusk emphasizes that no political 
pressure was applied from any source to in- 
fluence his decision. 

It's conceivable, too, that the union's cam- 
paign donations represent nothing more 
than a gesture of gratitude by Seafarers 
President Paul Hall, on whose yacht Banks 
found temporary refuge after he became a 
fugitive from Canada. (“He is a field general 
in tough waterfront wars,” Mr. Hall has said 
of Banks.) 

Or, as one insider speculates, Mr. Hall may 
have been misled by Democratic fund raisers 
into believing that political pull set Banks 
free. The Seafarers president has always as- 
sumed that pouring money into political 
campaigns achieves results; though number- 
ing just 80,000 members, the union hopes to 
spend $1 million for politics this year, most 
of it labeled as voluntary donations by sea- 
men since use of union dues to help candi- 
dates for Federal office is illegal. 

The Seafarers decline to make any com- 
ment on their political contributions that 
followed Banks’ release or to give any rea- 
sons for them; the union refuses even to tell 
when it sent the ten $5,000 checks to Hum- 
phrey campaign committees. 

Mr. Hall knew, at any rate, that Secretary 
of Labor Willard Wirtz had put in a good 
word for Banks in a memorandum to Cabinet 
colleague Rusk. Mr, Wirtz had been urged to 
intervene by AFL-CIO officials and, accord- 
ing to one participant’s recollection, by an 
attorney for Banks; his well-connected law- 
yers included Myer Feldman, a former spe- 
cial counsel to Presidents Kennedy and 
Johnson, and Abram Chayes, former State 
Department legal adviser. But the timing of 
the Seafarers donations and the manner in 
which they were made tend to raise the ques- 
tion of whether there was a prearrangement 
with Democratic fund raisers. 


CHRONOLOGY OF EVENTS 


For one thing, Mr. Hall waited to unzip his 
union's bulging purse (June 1 balance for 
political activity: $460,671) until the Banks 
case had been decided to his satisfaction. He 
contributed nothing to Lyndon Johnson 
when the President was under fire during 
the New Hampshire Democratic primary, and 
he held back even after Robert Kennedy, an 
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arch-foe of Mr. Hall, jumped into the Presi- 
dential fray in mid-March. 

The chronology of subsequent events 
seems to underline the question about a pre- 
arrangement. On March 13, Secretary Rusk 
informed the Canadian Embassy that he 
wouldn’t issue the surrender warrant. The 
next day Ottawa said it would ask for re- 
consideration—and international arbitration. 
On March 25, Mr. Rusk rejected the appeal, 
saying it wouldn't be wise to permit arbitra- 
tion. Then on Sunday, March 31, President 
Johnson surprised the nation by announcing 
his intention not to run for reelection. 

Yet on or about Wednesday, April 3, the 
Seafarers Political Activity Donation Com- 
mittee wrote 10 consecutively numbered 
checks for $5,000 each—nearly all to Demo- 
cratic committees that had been working for 
LBJ’s reelection. One possible explanation: 
Somebody had struck a bargain with Sea- 
farers President Hall while the Banks case 
was pending—a bargain he executed to the 
letter even though the candidate he intended 
to support had retired from the race. 

In any case, Mr. Hall needed advance ad- 
vice from Democratic fund raisers about how 
to write the checks, Federal law sets an an- 
nual $5,000 limit on contributions to com- 
mittees supporting candidates for Federal 
office. To avoid that legal limit—and often 
to avoid identifying contributors—financiers 
of both parties make arrangements to divide 
big gifts among numerous dummy commit- 
tees set up in distant places. 

Accordingly, these first 10 checks went to 
the President's Club, the Democratic National 
Committee, the President’s Club of New York, 
Democratic Citizens of New York, Citizens for 
Johnson-Humphrey of Rhode Island, the 
President’s Club of Illinois, Citizens for John- 
son-Humphrey of Illinois, the President's 
Club of Texas, Citizens for Johnson-Hum- 
phrey of Texas and the Democratic City Club 
of Texas in Austin. 

It is pertinent to note that neither Rhode 
Island nor Illinois nor Texas requires political 
committees operating within those states to 
disclose receipts and expenses. And because 
they are deemed to operate solely in those 
states, the recipient committees needn’t re- 
port under Federal law. Moreover, the two 
New York committees needn’t file reports in 
Albany until early 1969. Hence, just $10,000 
of the first $50,000 contributed by the Sea- 
farers appears on any Democratic committee 
report; $40,000 can be spent or sent to Wash- 
ington without any public accounting. 

But $25,000 of the $40,000 can be traced, 
and the route it took strengthens the im- 
pression that Seafarer Hall had agreed to 
open his union’s purse at about the time 
Banks was freed. On April 11, the Democratic 
City Club of Texas, the President’s Club of 
Texas and the Citizens for Johnson-Hum- 
phrey of Texas each transferred $5,000 to the 
Washington offices of Citizens for Johnson- 
Humphrey, a now defunct committee. Five 
thousand dollars more arrived in Washington 
April 18 from the President’s Club of Illinois, 
and on April 23 $5,000 came in from Citizens 
for Johnson-Humphrey of Rhode Island. 
Most of the $25,000 was used to pay off ex- 
penses that had been incurred on the Presi- 
dent’s behalf in late March during the Wis- 
consin primary campaign; Wisconsin Demo- 
crats voted on April 2, just two days after 
LBJ’s retirement announcement. 

Some time later on, the Seafarers delivered 
the second packet of ten $5,000 checks to 
committees supporting Vice President Hum- 
phrey’s Presidential aspirations, Of the ten 
recipient committees only two—United Dem- 
ocrats for Humphrey and Citizens for Hum- 
phrey—are actually functioning. And because 
the Federal disclosure law doesn't cover pri- 
mary elections, neither committee is required 
to file an accounting of receipts and expendi- 
tures. 

The eight other Humphrey committees to 
which the union donations went exist mostly 
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on paper; none has obtained or applied for 
telephone service, Their titles are; Humphrey 
for President Committee, D.C. Volunteers for 
Humphrey, Election Committee for Hum- 
phrey, National Humphrey for President 
Committee, National Committee for Hum- 
phrey, Humphrey Campaign Committee, 
Friends of Humphrey Committee and Unite 
With Humphrey Committee. 

The co-chairman of Citizens for Humphrey 
is David Ginsburg, law partner of Mr, Feld- 
man, who along with Mr. Chayes, represented 
fugitive Banks in the informal hearing in 
Secretary Rusk’s office. Mr, Feldman says he 
knows nothing about Seafarer political con- 
tributions. The United Democrats, for their 
part, decline to disclose when the union 
gifts were received; We're just not going to 
go into individual contributions,” a spokes- 
man says. 

Labor Secretary Wirtz, a Humphrey sup- 
porter and friend, also says he was unaware 
of any big Seafarer contributions following 
Banks’ release from Federal custody. “It wor- 
ries me greatly, and I intend to find out 
about it,” Mr. Wirtz says, expressing concern 
that the size and timing of the donations 
could hurt Mr, Humphrey. Mr. Wirtz adds 
that he wrote the memo on Banks’ behalf 
primarily to acquaint Secretary Rusk with 
the history of maritime violence involving 
the Canadian union of which Banks was 
president. 

For his part, Secretary Rusk doesn't recall 
that any official in the Johnson-Humphrey 
Administration except Mr. Wirtz wrote or 
spoke to him about Banks (in addition to 
the memo, Mr, Rusk vaguely recalls a brief 
conversation about the case with Mr. Wirtz 
during or after a Cabinet meeting). “No one 
tried to use inducement or threat with me 
regarding this case,” the Secretary adds, vow- 
ing to throw out any visitors who might try. 

“No one at the Democratic National Com- 
mittee ever communicated with me on this 
matter. No one at the While House ever at- 
tempted to influence my decision. Nor did 
any Senator or Co . This matter 
rested solely with the Secretary of State.” 

In deciding whether to extradite Banks, 
Secretary Rusk had to interpret the Web- 
ster-Ashburton Treaty. It was signed in 1842 
by the U.S. and by the British government 
on behalf of Britain and its colonies, which 
then included Canada, As the State De- 
partment explains it, Canada’s request pre- 
sented a “unique problem” for non-lawyer 
Rusk. In 1964, Banks was convicted in Can- 
ada for conspiring to commit assault. The 
court determined that he paid $1,000 to “Big 
John“ Kasper, former bodyguard to ex- 
Teamsters boss Dave Beck. Kasper assertedly 
was hired to thrash a certain Capt. Henry 
Walsh of the Canadian Merchant Service 
Guild, a rival union. Whoever administered 
the beating did it thoroughly, inflicting a 
double rupture and a fractured skull. 

A GOVERNMENT UNDER PRESSURE 

Banks failed to appear on the day set for 
his appeal to the court of appeals in Quebec, 
Instead, he forfeited a $25,000 cash bond and 
fled to the U.S., presumably knowing that 
assault is not among the extraditable crimes 
listed in the Webster-Ashburton Treaty. Al- 
most immediately Canada’s Conservative 
Party assailed the Liberals for letting Banks 
slip away. Among other epithets, the Con- 
servatives called Banks the “pampered pet 
of Liberalism.” Hence, the Liberal govern- 
ment was under pressure to prove that it 
hadn’t pampered fugitive Banks. 

Finally, in August 1967, Ottawa asked 
Washington to surrender Banks on a charge 
of perjury, an extraditable crime under the 
treaty. Canada alleged that the fugitive had 
lied four years earlier to a royal commis- 
sioner in denying knowedge of the beating 
inflicted on Capt, Walsh, The commissioner 
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had been assigned to investigate union strife 
and disruptions of shipping along the Great 
Lakes; his report concluded, among other 
things, that labor leader Banks is a man 
whose “violence is compulsive.” 

After being scooped up by Federal authori- 

ties in Brooklyn, Banks was taken before U.S, 
Commissioner Salvatore T. Abruzzo. There 
the fugitive’s lawyers protested that the new 
perjury charge was part of a political cam- 
paign by the Canadian government to “get 
Banks.” Commissioner Abruzzo dismissed 
this contention and also rejected Banks’ plea 
that he had been deprived of rights against 
self-incrimination. At that point, Banks 
switched lawyers, engaging Mr. Chayes, Sec- 
retary Rusk’s former legal adviser, who then 
brought in former White House aide Feld- 
man, 
The fugitive’s new lawyers could have con- 
tinued the fight against extradition in U.S. 
district court and on up to the Supreme 
Court. Instead, as is permitted under extra- 
dition procedure, they chose a direct appeal 
to Secretary Rusk. 

In the 75-minute session over sherry in the 
Secretary’s office, Messrs, Feldman and 
Chayes argued that extradition processes 
shouldn’t permit the Canadian government 
to accomplish indirectly what it couldn’t 
achieve directly—that is, to retrieve Banks 
for. skipping bail on the nonextraditable 
assault charge. 

A “POLITICAL ELEMENT” 

“To say this is not to impugn the motives 
of the Canadian government or to charge 
it with any improper action,” according to 
Mr. Chayes’ 43-page brief. “Everyone knows 
that there is a large political element in the 
law enforcement process, especially when it 
involves a well-known public figure like Mr. 
Banks.” 

This argument didn’t impress the Canad- 
ian government’s U.S. counsel, New York at- 
torney Richard H. Kuh, nor did it sway Mr. 
Rusk's current legal adviser, Leonard C. 
Meeker. But “because the charge of perjury 
arose directly out of a denial of guilt of a 
nonextraditable offense,” according to the 
State Department, "the Secretary concluded 
that it would not be compatible with the 
overall design and purpose of the extradition 
treaty, which is limited and not universal in 
its coverage of offenses, to agree to extradi- 
tion on the unique facts of this case.” 

Mr. Rusk, saying one could put a strong 
argument either way,” frames the issue in- 
yolving Banks more simply: “He deniéd hay- 
ing committed a nonextraditable offense. I 
‘thought he should haye a chance to deny it 
and not be extradited for his denial. ...A 
man has the right to protest his own inno- 
cence... . . Whatever he may be, I had the 
ease of a human being in front of me.” 

Though, Mr, Rusk limited his decision, to 
the particular facts of the case, he may have 
established a diplomatic precedent of sorts. 
The State Department says it can’t find an- 
‘other instance where extradition was denied 
on the ground that the fugitive’s alleged of- 
fense arose from another crime that wasn’t 
subject to extradition. The department fur- 
ther says it can’t find another case involving 
Canada where a lower magistrate’s ruling was 
Overturned on appeal to the Secretary of 
State. 

Mr. Rusk’s aides explain that he delves 
deeper into extradition matters than most 
predecessors. You’d be surprised how deeply 
involved he gets,” one official says. Prob- 
ably it’s because these cases involve individ- 
uals, not broad concepts like disarmament.” 

But the Canadians are still simmering, 
arguing that American courts often permit 
convictions for perjury when the crime from 
which the perjury flowed isn’t within reach 
of the law. 
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VIOLATION OF GRUENING AMEND- 
MENT PROHIBITING AID TO THE 
UNITED ARAB REPUBLIC 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, I in- 
vite attention to circumvention by the 
Department of State and the Agency for 
International Development of the statu- 
tory prohibition against furnishing aid 
to any country which breaks off diplo- 
matic relations with the United States. 
Information available to me indicates 
that during fiscal year 1968 the Agency 
for International Development spent 
$200,000 in appropriated funds and the 
equivalent of $1 million in U.S.-owned 
Egyptian pounds to support the so-called 
American University in Cairo. 

This university is “American” only in 
the sense that it is supported by U.S. 
funds—either dollars or American-owned 
Egyptian pounds. At the present time 
there are no American students at that 
university. When I visited the university 
a few years ago in connection with a 
study I was making for the Senate Com- 
mittee on Government Operations of the 
US. foreign aid program I asked that 
there be submitted outlines of the curric- 
ulums taught and the books used. None 
have been submitted. I just wonder what 
version of Middle East history is being 
taught there. 

This university is controlled by the 
Government of Egypt under the dictator- 
ship of Colonel Nasser who through the 
years— 

Invited and gave hospitality to ex-Nazi 
scientists who, having escaped their just 
fate in a post-Nazi Germany, were invited 
by him to come to Egypt to help him 
build sophisticated weapons whose only 
purpose was the destruction of Israel: 

Carried on an undeclared war in 
Yemen. at a cost of one-half million dol- 
lars a day, diverting for that purpose 
funds given by the United States for the 
economic development of his country to 
benefit Egypt’s wretchedly poor; 

Showed allegiance to the Communists 
by giving aid and comfort to the Com- 
munists in the Congo; 

Attempted to pour oil on the brushfire 
in Cyprus between the Greeks and the 
Turks; 

Countenanced the burning of the John 
F. Kennedy Library in Cairo; and 

Encouraged his neighbors in Libya to 
request the United States to abandon its 
important’ Wheelus Air Force Base. 

Expenditures for this university in 
Cairo are clearly prohibited by section 
620(t) of the Foreign Assistance Act of 
1961, as amended. This section of the act, 
which I introduced as an amendment to 
the Foreign Assistance Act of 1967 and 
which was passed unanimously by the 
Senate, adopted by the House and 
enacted into law provides that— 

No assistance shall be furnished under 
this or any other Act, and no sales shall be 
made under the Agricultural Trade Develop- 
ment and Assistance Act of 1954, in or to 
any country which has severed or hereafter 
Severs diplomatic relations, unless (1) diplo- 
matic relations have been resumed with such 
country and (2) agreements for the furnish- 
ing of such assistance or the making of such 
sales, as the case may be, have been negoti- 
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ated and entered into after the resumption 
of diplomatic relations with such country. 


Despite the clear and unambiguous 
language prohibiting aid of any kind to 
countries such as the United Arab Re- 
public which have broken diplomatic re- 
lations with the United States and have 
expelled our diplomatic personnel, the 
Agency for International Development 
and the Department of State have found 
a means of continuing to furnish assist- 
ance to the United Arab Republic, and 
plan to continue doing so in fiscal year 
1969, Such assistance is in the form of 
dollar and foreign currency grants to 
the American University in Cairo. These 
agencies defend their doing so by re- 
ferring to the conference report—House 
Report 892—on the Foreign Assistance 
Act of 1967. In a section of this report 
dealing with the restriction of military 
training of certain foreign nationals, the 
conferees referred to my amendment and 
stated that the amendment would not 
affect assistance to American-sponsored 
educational institutions abroad. 

Needless to say, I had no intention of 
exempting such institutions as the 
American University in Cairo from the 
prohibition against furnishing aid to the 
United Arab Republic and other coun- 
tries severing diplomatic relations with 
the United States, nor was anything said 
on the floor of the Senate or the House 
at the time my amendment was consid- 
ered which could construe such an ex- 
emption to have been intended. Indeed, 
the interpretation of my amendment by 
the conferees, in a section of their report 
dealing with the unrelated matter of the 
training of foreign military personnel in 
the United States, appears gratuitous and 
contrary to the express wording of the 
amendment. 

Furthermore, U.S. expenditures for 
support of the American University in 
Cairo are in violation of the Foreign As- 
sistance and Related Agencies Appro- 
priation Act of 1968. Section 117 of that 
act states: 

None of the funds appropriated or made 
available in this Act for carrying out the 
Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, as amended, 
shall be avallable for assistance to the United 
Arab Republic, unless the President de- 
termines that such availability is essential 
to the national interest of the United States. 


Since the President has not seen fit to 
make the. determination referred to in 
section 117, I fail to understand how the 
Department of State and the Agency for 
International Development can justify 
the expenditure of $1.2 million in appro- 
priated dollar funds and U.S.-owned 
local currency in Egypt to support any 
institution in that country. 

More fundamentally, I also fail to see 
how U.S. financial support for any edu- 
cational institution in Egypt can be in 
the interests of the United States. While 
some American faculty have been al- 
lowed to come back and teach at the 
American University in Cairo, there are 
no American students there and the 
school is under the technical control of 
the Government of the United Arab Re- 
public which has appointed an adminis- 
trator to operate it. If anyone thinks that 
our support of a school in Cairo is going 
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to make the slightest difference in chang- 
ing Nasser’s attitude toward the United 
States, or to cause him to cease his poli- 
cies of aggression with the support of 
the Soviet Union, he is not aware of the 
dismal record of the last decade. From 
1959 until our aid was terminated last 
year the United States poured over $1 
billion into the United Arab Republic in 
an effort to develop the country’s econ- 
omy and to lessen the hostility which 
existed on the part of the government 
toward the United States. This was 
money that could have been as well 
poured down a rathole for all that it 
accomplished in the way of improving 
the conditions under which the majority 
of Egyptians live. Our economic assist- 
ance merely allowed Nasser to divert his 
own resources to building up his military 
forces for a strike against Israel and, 
when that failed and he was ignomin- 
jously defeated in June 1967, his im- 
mediate reaction was to blame the United 
States for his troubles by accusing us 
of joining with the Israel Air Force in 
wiping out Egyptian airpower. 

Since June 1967, Nasser has shown no 
inclination to improve relations with the 
United States or to take any steps lead- 
ing to peace and stability in the Middle 
East and I cannot believe that U.S. fi- 
nancial support for an educational in- 
stitution in Cairo would begin to change 
this situation. 

It should be noted that the funds 
granted the Government of Egypt for the 
support of the state-controlled univer- 
sity in Cairo has an adverse effect upon 
the U.S. balance-of-payments problem 
which we have been repeatedly told by 
the administration is most serious. 

It should also be noted that these 
funds have been granted—and addi- 
tional funds are being requested for the 
same purpose for the next fiscal year— 
to aid an educational institution in a 
country which has severed diplomatic 
relations with the United States at a 
time when Federal assistance to U.S. 
educational institutions is being drasti- 
cally curtailed. Thus, for example, the 
amount allotted for fiscal year 1968 for 
Alaska for carrying out the purposes of 
title I of the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act was $1,805,503. The 
amount allowed by the House for 1969 
fiscal year was $270,825 less than that 
figure. The cut for Alaska is therefore 
870,825 more than the amount granted 
in U.S. dollars to the American Univer- 
sity in Cairo. 

Is it not time that the United States 
reassessed priorities? i 

Since I am unable to find any statu- 
tory sanction for expenditure of U.S. 
funds, including dollar appropriations as 
well as U.S.-owned foreign currencies, 
for the support of the American Univer- 
sity in Cairo or to find that any overall 
interest of the United States is being 
served by such expenditures, I am ask- 
ing the General Accounting Office to re- 
view this matter to determine whether 
all disbursements which have been made 
for this purpose in fiscal year 1968 should 
not be disallowed and a claim processed 
against the United Arab Republic. 
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NATIONAL FIREARMS INVENTORY 


Mr. BROOKE. Mr. President, efforts 
to achieve fair and adequate firearms 
regulations have advanced in a coopera- 
tive atmosphere of bipartisan endeavor. 
In recent months, I have consulted with 
many of my colleagues and other in- 
formed persons who have offered their 
views on the concept of a national inven- 
tory of firearms. With these discussions 
in mind and after considerable thought, 
I introduced S. 3637 along with eight of 
my distinguished colleagues. 

Essentially, the measure seeks to estab- 
lish a national inventory that would re- 
ceive minimal information relevant to 
the transfer and/or possession of fire- 
arms. Such information would be filed 
initially with the principal local law en- 
forcement officer in each locality. It is 
not primarily a preventive measure. It 
does not guarantee by itself that trage- 
dies similar to those we have witnessed 
in the recent months will not occur. But 
it does provide for an information- 
gathering system that can be used as a 
tool by all law-enforcement officials in 
their efforts to trace the ownership of 
particular firearms. 

More specifically the measure calls for 
the filing of statements by manufac- 
turers, importers, dealers and pawn- 
brokers of all future commercial trans- 
fers of firearms; the filing of statements 
by transferees of all firearms acquired 
by private transfer; and within a year 
the filing of statements on firearms ac- 
quired prior to the enactment of the 
bill by any person: Ample time would be 
allowed for the proper authorities to 
publicize this requirement in order to in- 
sure that all individuals presently hold- 
ing firearms could comply without diffi- 
culty. 

The bill would permit any State to 
exempt itself from coverage at any time 
by creating its own inventory system. 
However, in the interest of maintaining 
the integrity of a national inventory, the 
Secretary of the Treasury would be em- 
powered to enter into agreements with 
any exempt States to pay the costs of 
incorporating their inventory informa- 
tion into the national files, such agree- 
ments would, of course, depend entirely 
on voluntary cooperation by the States. 

Because this system is explicitly con- 
ceived as a supplement to other State, 
local, and Federal. regulations, if con- 
tains no regulatory provisions of its own, 
it places no significant burdens on those 
owning or acquiring firearms, and it pro- 
vides only light penalties—no imprison- 
ment at all and only a staged series of 
optional fines, beginning with a maxi- 
mum of $100 for the first violation. These 
provisions clearly recognize that most 
owners of firearms are law-abiding 
Americans who should not be exposed to 
undue risk of punishment for the mere 
fact of possessing firearms. 

In developing this concept since it was 
first introduced on May 7, my cosponsors 
and I have tried to be responsive to the 
thoughtful suggestions that have been 
brought to our attention. We have now 
modified the bill in a number of particu- 
lars. In order that the Senate may con- 
sider the more refined text, I ask that it 
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be printed in the Recor immediately 
following my remarks. At the appropri- 
ate time, I intend to offer this version 
as an amendment in the nature of a 
substitute to S. 3637. 

To emphasize the fact that the pro- 
posal is strictly an information-gather- 
ing device intended to aid enforcement 
of firearm laws at all levels of govern- 
ment, we have retitled the legislation the 
National Firearms Inventory Act. 

I would like to explain briefly the more 
significant alterations and additions. 

Section 2(a) (4) would now enable the 
transferee to retain for his own records 
a copy of the statement filed under the 
provisions of that section. 

Section 2(b) would now require the 
filing of a statement by a private trans- 
feree within 10 instead of 30 days. When 
weighed against the need for up-to-date 
information, the shorter period does not 
appear to be at all unreasonable. 

Section 2(d) has been renumbered as 
section 2(g) and three new sections have 
been added and numbered as 2(d), 2(e) 
(1) and (2), and 2(f) (1) and (2). 

Section 2(d) would now require a pri- 
vate person who has changed his resi- 
dence to any locality subject to the pro- 
visions of the act, to file a new statement 
with the principal law enforcement of- 
ficer of the locality to which he has 
moved. He would have 30 days within 
which to do so. In recognition of the fact 
that 20 percent of our urban population 
shifts each year, a workable information 
source must, of necessity, reflect these 
changes. 

Section 2(e)(1) would require the 
sending of a notification to the principal 
local law enforcement official within 10 
days of any loss, theft, recovery, or de- 
struction of a firearm recorded under the 
provision of the act. 

Section 2(e) (2) would require a pri- 
vate transferor to notify the principal 
law enforcement official of the locality 
wherein he resides of details relevant to 
the transfer. 

Section 2(f)(1) would permit the 
filing of statements directly with the 
Secretary of the Treasury in situations 
where the Secretary has determined that 
it would be impracticable for most per- 
sons within the given locality to file such 
statements with the local authorities in 
that jurisdiction. 

Section 2(f) (2) would require the Sec- 
retary to notify the principal law en- 
forcement official of a locality as desig- 
nated under this subsection of any state- 
ments filed pursuant to the section, The 
need for this provision is based on the 
fact that geographical limitations may 
exist in a given locality which would im- 
pose an undue burden on those seeking to 
comply with the act. Additionally a local 
law enforcement official may, for any 
number of reasons, be unable or unwill- 
ing to receive the information sought 
under this act. 

Section 3(d) would place a ceiling of 
$2 for each fee paid by private persons. 
In addition the Secretary could author- 
ize each local law enforcement officer 
designated to forward statements to re- 
tain a portion, not to exceed 50 percent, 
of each such fee. 
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An important feature has been added 
as section 5(c). It would prevent the use 
of the recorded information in any pros- 
ecution for crimes committed either prior 
to or concurrent with the filing of a 
statement. Thus, any person filing a 
statement would not be incriminating 
himself. However, it is important to point 
out that the immunity would not extend 
to any future criminal activity. It follows 
that the local law enforcement official 
should inform any person who files a 
statement and who is in possession of a 
firearm in violation of some other State 
or Federal statute, that the information 
could be used against him. As an ex- 
ample, a felon who possesses a firearm 
in violation of title VII of the recently 
enacted Safe Streets and Crime Control 
Act, could file a statement without hav- 
ing the information used against him 
relevant to his possession prior to and 
concurrent with the filing. But this felon 
would have to divest himself of the 
weapon in order to avoid the use of the 
information in a prosecution for posses- 
sion subsequent to the filing of the state- 
ment. 

Section 8 has been added to allow time 
for the implementation of the provision 
of the act and to insure that the details 
of administration would be worked out. 

The changes that I have suggested do 
not alter the underlying concept of S. 
3637. They merely take cognizance of 
some of the practical aspects of its ad- 
ministration. As such, it represents our 
continuing effort to achieve a coordi- 
nated national program that is respon- 
sive to the needs of all communities 
across the Nation and that is responsive 
to the justified concern expressed by the 
American public. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Massachusetts? 

There being no objection, the text of 
the bill was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

S. 3637 
A bill to provide for the establishment of a 
national firearms inventory to facilitate 
control of interstate traffic in firearms 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the National Firearms 
Inventory Act. 

Sec, 2. (a) It shall be unlawful for any 
manufacturer, importer, dealer, or pawn- 
broker within any State to sell or other- 
wise transfer any firearm after the effective 
date of this Act to any person unless such 
manufacturer, importer, dealer or pawn- 
broker forwards (1) to the principal law en- 
forcement officer of the locality in which the 
transaction occurs; (2) to the principal law 
enforcement officer of the locality in which 
the transferee resides; (3) to the firearms 
inventory to be established by the Depart- 
ment of the Treasury by United States regis- 
tered or certified mail (return receipt re- 
quested); and (4) to the transferee a state- 
ment in such form as the Secretary shall 


prescribe, containing the following informa- 
tion: 

(A) the name, age, address, and social 
security number, if any, of the person pur- 
chasing or otherwise acquiring such firearm; 

(B) the title, name, and official address of 
the principal law enforcement officer of the 
locality in which such person resides; 

(C) the name of the manufacturer, the 
caliber or gauge, as appropriate, the model 
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and the type, and the serial number identi- 
fication, if any, of the firearm; and 

(D) a true copy of any permit or similar 
document required for purchase or posses- 
sion of a firearm by the transferee pursuant 
to any statute of the State or published 
ordinance applicable to the locality in which 
such person resides. 

(b) It shall be unlawful for any person 
within any State, other than a manufac- 
turer, importer, dealer, or pawnbroker, to 
receive any firearm obtained by him by pur- 
chase, gift, or otherwise, after the effective 
date of this Act, other than by purchase 
from a manufacturer, importer, dealer, or 
pawnbroker, unless such transferee forwards 
within 10 days to the principal law enforce- 
ment officer of the locality in which such 
transferee resides a statement in such form 
as the Secretary shall prescribe containing 
but not limited to the following informa- 
tion: 

(A) the name, age, address, and social 
security number, if any, of the person pur- 
chasing or otherwise acquiring such firearm; 

(B) the title, name, and official address of 
the principal law enforcement officer of the 
locality in which such person resides; and 

(C) the name of the manufacturer, the 
caliber or gauge, as appropriate, the model 
and the type, and the serial number identi- 
fication, if any, of the firearm. Any local law 
enforcement officer designated by the Secre- 
tary to receive such a statement shall for- 
ward by United States registered or certified 
mail (return receipt requested) a true copy 
of any such statement received to the fire- 
arms inventory to be established by the De- 
partment of the Treasury. The Secretary is 
authorized to make whatever arrangements 
he deems necessary, including the dissemi- 
nation of public information, to effect the 
policy of this section. 

(c) Any person owning or possessing any 
firearm purchased or otherwise obtained prior 
to the effective date of this Act shall, within 
one year after the effective date of this Act, 
file with the principal law enforcement offi- 
cer of the locality in which such person re- 
sides a statement in such form as the Secre- 
tary shall prescribe containing but not 
limited to the following information: 

(A) the name, age, address, and social 
security number, if any, of the person owning 
or possessing such flrearm; 

(B) the title, name, and official address 
of the principal law enforcement officer of 
the locality in which such person resides; 
and 

(C) the name of the manufacturer, the 
caliber or gauge, as appropriate, the model 
and type, and the serial number identifica- 
tion, if any, of the firearm. Any local law 
enforcement officer designated by the Secre- 
tary to receive such a statement shall for- 
ward by United States registered or certified 
mail (return receipt requested) a true copy 
of any such statement received to the fire- 
arms inventory to be established by the De- 
partment of the Treasury. The Secretary is 
authorized to make whatever arrangements 
he deems necessary, including the dissemina- 
tion of public information, to effect the policy 
of this section. 

(d) After January 1, 1970 any person (other 
than a manufacturer, importer, dealer, or 
pawnbroker, acting in a commercial capacity) 
who possesses a firearm and who changes his 
residence to any locality in any state subject 
to the provisions of this Act shall within 30 
days file with the principal law enforcement 
Officer of the locality in which such person 
takes up residence a statement in such form 
as the Secretary shall prescribe containing 
but not limited to the following information: 

(A) the name, age, address, and social 
security number, if any, of the person own- 
ing or possessing such firearm; 

(B) the title, name, and official address of 
the principal law enforcement officer of the 
locality in which such person resides; and 
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(C) the name of the manufacturer, the 
caliber of gauge, as appropriate, the model 
and type, and the serial number identifica- 
tion, if any, of the firearm, Any local law 
enforcement officer designated by the Sec- 
retary to receive such a statement shall for- 
ward by United States registered or certified 
mail (return receipt requested) a true copy 
of any such statement received to the fire- 
arms inventory to be established by the De- 
partment of the Treasury. The Secretary is 
authorized to make whatever arrangements 
he deems necessary, including the dissemi- 
nation of public information, to effect the 
policy of this section. 

(e) (1) Any person who possesses a firearm 
recorded under the provisions of this Act 
shall, within 10 days after any loss, theft, 
recovery or destruction of such firearm has 
been discovered, notify the principal law 
enforcement officer of the locality in which 
such person resides. Any local law enforce- 
ment officer designated by the Secretary for 
the purposes of this Act shall forward by 
United States registered or certified mail (re- 
turn receipt requested) a true copy of any 
such notification received to the flrearms 
inventory to be established by the Depart- 
ment of the Treasury. 

(2) Any person (other than a manufac- 
turer, importer, dealer, or pawnbroker, acting 
in a commercial capacity) who sells or other- 
wise transfers to any other person a firearm 
recorded under the provisions of this Act 
shall within 10 days notify the principal law 
enforcement officer of the locality in which 
such transferor resides. Such notice shall in- 
dicate the date of the transfer and the name, 
age, address, and social security number, if 
any, of the transferee. Any local law en- 
forcement officer designated by the Secre- 
tary for the purposes of this Act shall for- 
ward by United States registered or certified 
mall a true copy of any such notification 
received to the firearms inventory to be 
established by the Department of the 
Treasury. 

(f)(1) If the Secretary determines after 
opportunity for a hearing that it is im- 
practicable for most persons in any locality 
within any State to comply with the provi- 
sions of this section, the Secretary shall by 
regulation establish a procedure by which 
such persons may file the required state- 
ments directly with the Secretary either in 
person or by United States registered or cer- 
tified mail (return receipt requested) on 
forms to be made available by the Secretary. 

(2) The Secretary shall notify the prin- 
cipal law enforcement officer of any locality 
designated under the provisions of this sub- 
section of each statement filed pursuant to 
this section. 

(g) The provisions of this section shall not 
apply to the sale, other transfer or owner- 
ship of any firearm to or by (A) the United 
States or any department, independent es- 
tablishment or agency thereof, (B) any State 
or any department, independent establish- 
ment, agency or any political subdivision 
thereof, (C) any duly commissioned officer or 
agent of the United States, a State or any 
political subdivision thereof, in his official 
capacity; nor shall such provisions apply to 
any transactions between manufacturers, im- 
porters, dealers, or pawnbrokers, acting in a 
commercial capacity and licensed after the 
enactment of Chapter 44 of Title 18 of the 
United States Code. 

Sec. 3(a). The Secretary shall establish and 
maintain an inventory identifying each fire- 
arm reported to him pursuant to the first 
section of this Act. Such inventory shall be 
established in consultation with the Director 
of the Federal Bureau of Investigation in or- 
der to insure coordination between the inven- 
tory and the National Crime Information 
Center. 

(b) In order to carry out his responsibil- 
ities under this section the Secretary is au- 
thorized to obtain and use the most modern 
and efficient automatic data processing 
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equipment for the storage, analysis and re- 
trieval of information contained in the state- 
ments furnished to the firearms inventory to 
be established pursuant to this Act. 

(c) The Secretary is authorized to issue, 
amend and revoke such regulations as he 
deems necessary to carry out his functions 
under this Act. 

(d) The Secretary is authorized to estab- 
lish a schedule of fees, not to exceed $2.00 for 
each firearm, to be paid by each person 
(other than a manufacturer, importer, dealer 
or pawnbroker, acting in a commercial ca- 
pacity), filing a statement under the provi- 
sions of this Act. The Secretary may author- 
ize each local law enforcement officer desig- 
nated to forward statements filed under the 
provisions of this Act to retain a portion, not 
to exceed 50 percent, of each such fee. 

Src. 4(a). The provisions of this Act shall 
not apply to a resident (other than a manu- 
facturer, importer, dealer, or pawnbroker, 
acting in a commercial capacity) of any State 
which has enacted or shall enact legislation 
that establishes an inventory of firearms, in- 
cluding information at least as detailed as 
that required by this Act, and that provides 
penalties at least as severe as are contained 
in this Act. 

(b) (1) The Secretary is authorized to enter 
into agreements with any State agency des- 
ignated by the Governor for the purposes of 
this Act in any State eligible for exemption 
under the provisions of this section to pay 
the costs of furnishing the information col- 
lected in each such State to the inventory 
established under the provisions of this Act. 

(2) There are authorized to be appropri- 
ated such sums as may be necessary to carry 
out the provisions of this Act. 

Sec. 5(a)(1) Any person who violates the 
provisions of this Act or any regulation is- 
sued thereunder shall be subject to a penalty 
which, in the case of the first offense shall be 
an amount not to exceed $100, in the case of 
the second offense by the same person shall 
be an amount not to exceed $1,000, and in 
the case of a subsequent offense by the same 
person shall be an amount not to exceed 
$5,000. 

(2) The provisions of paragraph (1) of this 
subsection shall not apply to any officer of a 
designated local law enforcement agency in 
the course of his official duties, 

(b) Whoever knowingly and willfully 
makes a false statement on any statement 
required to be forwarded under this Act shall 
be deemed to have violated the provisions of 
section 1001 of title 18 of the United States 
Code. 

(c) Except as provided in subsection (b), 
no information or evidence obtained from a 
statement required to be filed by a natural 
person in order to comply with any provision 
of this Act shall be used as evidence against 
that person in a criminal proceeding with 
respect to a violation of law occurring prior 
to or concurrently with the filing of the 
statement containing the information or 
evidence. 

Sec. 6. Only upon the request of a law en- 
forcement agency of a State, political sub- 
division thereof, or a Federal department or 
agency shall the Secretary furnish informa- 
tion contained in the inventory established 
pursuant to this Act and such information 
shall be furnished only to the requesting 
party. 

Sec. 7. As used in this Act 

(1) The term “person” includes any indi- 
vidual, corporation, company, association, 
firm, partnership, society, or joint stock 
company. 

(2) The term “firearm” means any weapon 
(including a starter gun) which will or is 
designed to or may readily be converted to 
expel a projectile by the action of an explo- 
sive; the frame or receiver of any such 
Weapon; or any firearm muffler or firearm 
silencer; or any destructive device, Such term 
shall not include an antique firearm or an 
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unserviceable firearm possessed and held as a 
curio or museum piece. 

(3) The term “destructive device” means 
any explosive, incendiary, or poison gas 
bomb, grenade, mine, rocket, missile, or sim- 
ilar device; and includes any type of weapon 
which will or is designed to or may readily 
be converted to expel a projectile by the 
action of any explosive and having any barrel 
with a bore of one-half inch or more in 
diameter. 

(4) The term “importer” means any person 
engaged in the business of importing or 
bringing firearms or ammunition into the 
United States for purposes of sale or dis- 
tribution, 

(5) The term “manufacturer” means any 
person engaged in the manufacture of fire- 
arms or ammunition for purposes of sale or 
distribution, 

(6) The term “dealer” means (A) any per- 
son engaged in the business of selling fire- 
arms or ammunition at wholesale or retail, 
or (B) any person engaged in the business 
of repairing such firearms or of making or 
fitting special barrels, stocks, or trigger 
mechanisms to firearms. 

(7) The term “pawnbroker” means any 
person whose business or occupation includes 
the taking or receiving, by way of pledge or 
pawn, of any firearm or ammunition as 
security for the payment or repayment of 
money. 

(8) The term “transfer” shall not include 
the temporary loan of a firearm for lawful 
purposes and for periods of less than eight 
(8) days. 

(9) The term “antique firearm” means any 
firearm of a design used before the year 1870 
(including any matchlock, flintlock, percus- 
sion cap, or similar early type of ignition 
system) or replica thereof, whether actually 
manufactured before or after the year 1870; 
but not including any weapon designed for 
use with smokeless powder or using rimfire 
or conventional center-fire ignition with 
fixed ammunition, 

(10) The term “State” includes each of 
the several States, the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico, the District of Columbia, Guam, 
the Virgin Islands, the Canal Zone, and 
American Samoa. . 

(11) The term Secretary“ means the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury or his designee, 

SEC. 8. This Act shall take effect ninety 
days after its date of enactment, 


PANAMA CANAL REFERENCE: 1968 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, one 
of the most vital questions now before 
Congress and the Nation is that of in- 
creased transit capacity and the opera- 
tional improvement of the Panama 
Canal. Although the volume of publicity 
on canal matters in the mass news media 
over a period of years has been tre- 
mendous, relatively little of inherent 
value has been published. 

It was, therefore, with the greatest 
interest that my attention was called to 
the illuminating and comprehensive 
article on the Panama Canal by Capt. 
Miles P. DuVal, Jr., U.S. Navy, in the 
1968 issue of the Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica. An eminent historian of the 
Panama Canal, a former official in 
charge of marine operations in its 
Pacific sector, a former head of the 
Navy Department isthmian canal studies 
under orders of the Secretary of the 
Navy, Captain DuVal has produced what 
I consider one of the best articles on the 
canal question ever to appear in a work 
of general reference. 

I note with interest that for the final 
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section 9 of the article dealing with 
Panama-United States relations, its co- 
author is Almon R. Wright, senior his- 
torian, U.S. Department of State. 

Mr. President, in order to make the 
contribution available to all Members of 
Congress, I ask unanimous consent that 
it be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Encyclopaedia Britannica, 1968] 
PANAMA CANAL 
(By Capt. Miles P, Duvall, Jr., U.S.N., retired) 


Panama Canal, a high-level artificial inter- 
oceanic waterway of the lake and lock type 
at the Isthmus of Panama connecting the 
Atlantic and Pacific oceans, owned, operated 
and controlled by the United States under 
treaty, for the transit of vessels of commerce 
and of war of all nations on terms of equality, 
with tolls that are just and equitable. The 
Canal Zone, through which it was built, is 
the constitutionally acquired domain of the 
United States granted in perpetuity by the 
Republic of Panama, for the construction of 
the canal, and its perpetual maintenance, 
operation, sanitation and protection. 

By using the canal, vessels, plying between 
the Atlantic and Pacific coasts of the United 
States can eliminate the Cape Horn route 
and save a distance of about 8,000 nautical 
mi., while journeys between the Atlantic and 
Pacific coasts of the North and South Ameri- 
can continents can be reduced by 3,000-4,000 
mi.; vessels from Europe to western Asia 
and Australia can effect a saving of 1,000- 
2,000 mi, Hence the canal is of the greatest 
international importance, strategically and 
economically. 

This article is divided into the following 
sections: 

I. The Waterway. 

1. Description. 

2. Navigation, 

II. Canal Zone 
Area and Tidewaters. 

. Sovereignty. 
Administration. 
. Tolls. 

. Canal Traffic. 
Defense. 
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Panama Railroad, 1840-55. 
French Project, 1879-1904, 
United States Policy, 1850-81. 
. Isthmian Canal Commission, 1899-1901. 
. U.S. Diplomacy, 1901-03. 
. Building the Canal, 1904-14. 
. Principal Engineering and Construction 
Projects After 1914. 
Pic Reorganization and Policy Determina- 
on. 
9. Panama- U.S. Relations. 


I. THE WATERWAY 


1. Description—The Panama canal does 
not cross the isthmus from east to west as 
generally supposed, but from northwest to 
southeast, with the Atlantic entrance 3314 
mi. N. and 27 mi. W. of the Pacific entrance. 
Located in one of the heavier rainfall areas 
of the world with its longest section formed 
by impounding the waters of the Chagres 
river valley by a dam at Gatun, its principal 
features include: twin-flight locks, dams and 
spillways at both ends of the canal; the 
summit-level Gatun lake; an excavated 
gorge across the continental divide, renamed 
as Gaillard cut, connecting Gatun lake with 
the Pacific locks; a small Miraflores lake be- 
tween two sets of Pacific locks; and two 
terminals. 

The Atlantic terminus is at Cristobal on 
Limon bay, a natural harbour protected 
against storms from the north by east and 
west breakwaters. The Pacific terminus is at 
Balboa, a sheltered artificial harbour with its 
Pacific entrance channel safeguarded from 
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silt-bearing currents by a causeway from the 
mainland to the fortified islands in the Bay 
of Panama, 

The canal length from shore line to shore 
line is 40.27 statute miles; and from deep 
water to deep water, 50.72 miles. From north 
to south, its main parts are: 

1. Atlantic sea level dredged channel of 
500 ft. bottom width from deep water to 
Gatun locks, about 7.4 mi, 

2. Gatun locks in three steps from sea level 
to Gatun lake, 85 ft. above sea level. 

3. Gatun lake section with channels vary- 
ing in width from 1,000 ft. at Gatun to 500 
ft. at Gamboa where Gaillard cut begins, 
distance about 24 mi. 

4. Gaillard cut of 300-500 ft. minimum 
bottom widths to Pedro Miguel locks at the 
south end of the cut, distance about 8 mi. 

5. Pedro Miguel locks in one step (31 ft.) 
to the intermediate Miraflores lake, 54 ft. 
above sea level. 

6. Mirafiores lake with channel 750 ft. 
wide to Mirafiores locks, distance about 1 
mi. 


7. Miraflores locks in two steps to Pacific 
sea level. 

8. Pacific sea level dredged section to the 
Bay of Panama, distance about 8.5 mi. 

The controlling depth for the Atlantic 
dredged section from deep water to Gatun 
locks is 42 ft. below mean low water; from 
Gatun locks to Pedro Miguel, 42 ft. below 
the minimum Gatun lake level of 82 ft.; 
from Pedro Miguel locks to Miraflores, 42 ft. 
below the minimum Miraflores lake level of 
54 ft.; and from Miraflores locks to deep 
water in the Pacific, 42.4 ft. below mean low 
water spring (maximum) tides. 

The canal is equipped with modern aids 
to navigation, The Panama canal has had no 
major operational improvement since open- 
ing to traffic in 1914 with the exception of 
the Madden Dam and Power project, with 
its upstream lake to conserve water for lock- 
ages and maintenance of channel depths in 
Gatun lake during dry seasons and to re- 
duce the danger of floods from the upper 
Chagres in wet seasons, and of the enlarge- 
ment of the Gaillard cut started in 1959. 

Locks.—No part of the canal attracts more 
attention than its massive locks. Constructed 
in duplicate to enable simultaneous lock- 
ages of vessels in the same or opposite di- 
rection, all locks have usable dimensions of 
1,000 ft. length, 110 ft. width, and a depth 
to accommodate vessels drawing 40 ft. in salt 
water. Each lock gate has two leaves, the 
leaves being floatable structures 65 ft. wide 
by 7 ft. thick, varying in height from 47 
to 82 ft., weighing from 400 to 750 tons, and 
operated by 25 h.p. motors through gear ar- 
rangements. 

Locks are equipped with unique safety de- 
vices, notably hydraulically operated fender 
chains and electric towing locomotives. The 
fender chains protect lock gates against 
vessels that may get out of control when 
approaching locks, and are dropped into 
grooves to permit passage. With the excep- 
tion of small craft, vessels are not allowed 
to pass through locks under their own pow- 
er, but are required to be drawn by tow- 
ing locomotives, varying in number from 
four to eight, depending on ship charac- 
teristics. 

The time required for passage through the 
locks depends upon many factors, including 
size of vessel and its handling features, Gen- 
erally, lockage intervals are 80 min. at Gatun, 
40 min. at Pedro Miguel, and 60 min. at 
Mirafiores. 

Gatun Dam and Spillway—The key struc- 
ture of the Panama canal is Gatun dam, 
near the end of the Chagres river valley. It 
is about 114 mi. long on its crest, 44 mi. wide 
at the base, 400 ft. wide at the water sur- 
face, 100 ft. wide at the top, and its crest 
is 105 ft. above sea level. It contains 22,958,- 
069 cu. yd. of material. 

Located on a natural hill of rock near the 
centre of the dam, Gatun spillway was de- 
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signed to provide adequate control of Gatun 
lake levels during the maximum known dis- 
charge of the Chagres river. The dam and 
spillway together with Gatun locks form the 
northern barrier that creates Gatun lake. 

Gatun Lake and Gaillard Cut—Gatun 
lake, at its normal height of 85 ft., has an 
area of 166 sq. mi. and a shore line of 1,100 
mi.; with a watershed of 1,285 sq. mi., which 
includes territory of the Republic of Panama. 
Its designed operating range is 5 ft., be- 
tween water levels of 87 and 82 ft. above 
sea level. 

Gaillard cut, formerly called Culebra cut, 
is an artificial extension of Gatun lake across 
the continental divide to Pedro Miguel locks, 
with its original bottom at a maximum of 
40 ft. above sea level on an alignment that 
passes between Gold hill and Contractors 
hill. Its restricted channel and rocky banks 
make this cut the most hazardous part of 
the canal. A steady growth in vessel sizes 
and number carrying hazardous cargo has 
increased the frequency of transits requiring 
one-way navigation in Gaillard cut. 

Pacific Dams, Miraflores Lake and Spill- 
way.—Across the south end of Gaillard cut, 
a pair of one-lift (31 ft.) Pedro Miguel locks 
and two flanking dams to nearby hills form 
the southern barrier closing the upper val- 
ley of the Rio Grande and holding the Gatun 
lake water level. With crests 105 ft. above 
sea level, the east dam extends about 300 ft. 
to Cerro Luisa and the west extends about 
1,400 feet to Cerro Paraiso. The east dam is 
a concrete wall, 260 ft. long, covered with 
earth; the west is earth and rock, contain- 
ing 699,518 cu. yd. of material. 

At Miraflores, a set of two-lift locks and 
two dams form a second barrier closing the 
lower valley of the Rio Grande and creating 
the intermediate Miraflores lake, This lake, 
at 54 ft. above sea level, has an area of 1.5 sq. 
mi. Its watershed is 38 sq. mi. 

The major part of the east dam at Mira- 
flores is the spillway, designed to handle 
free flow of water from Gatun lake through 
one chamber at Pedro Miguel in event of 
accident. The west dam, with crest 40 ft. 
wide and 70 ft. above sea level extending 
2,700 ft. to Cerro Cocoli, is the second larg- 
est dam of the canal, containing about 2,- 
388,423 cu. yd. of material. 

Terminal Facilities.— The Atlantic termi- 
nus affords safe anchorages in Limón bay 
and convenient pier berths at Cristóbal. The 
Pacific terminus has mooring buoy, dock and 
pier berths at Balboa; also an unprotected 
outer anchorage in the Bay of Panama. All 
piers are modern, 1,000 ft. long by 200 ft. 
wide, with enclosed sheds and railroad sery- 
ice, ample for storage of consignments and 
transshipment of cargo. 

Both terminals are equipped for servicing 
of vessels, provisioning and repairs. The prin- 
cipal repair installations are on the Atlantic 
side near Mount Hope, with a 386-ft. dry 
dock. Larger marine and railway repair shops 
on the Pacific side are closed, with a 1,044 
ft. dry dock in a stand-by status. Salvage 
tugs and other wrecking equipment are 
available. 

2. Navigation.—All vessels entering or 
leaving a terminal port, maneuvering in 
Canal Zone waters, or in transit, in general, 
are required to take pilots, who have charge 
of navigation and movement. Transits are 
made under rigid traffic controls. The aver- 
age time required to transit is from seven 
to eight hours. 


H. CANAL ZONE 

1. Area and Tidewaters.—The Canal Zone 
is a strip of land and land under water 10 
mi. wide with boundaries generally 5 mi. 
from the centre of the canal except for the 
western salient covering the mouth of the 
Chagres river, the arms of Matum lake ex- 
tending into the Republic of Panama, and 
Madden lake. Beginning in the Caribbean, 
“three marine miles” from mean low water 
as provided by treaty, the zone extends across 
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the isthmus to a distance of “three marine 
miles” from mean low water in the Pacific, 
but excludes the Panamanian cities of Colón 
and Panama. 

The Canal Zone includes all the Gatun 
lake and surrounding shores up to the 100 ft. 
contour and all of Madden lake and its 
shores up to the 260 ft. contour. The total 
area of the Canal Zone is 647.29 sq. mi— 
372.32 sq. mi. land, 185.52 sq. mi. fresh water 
and 89.45 sq. mi. salt water, including the 
Atlantic and Pacific coastal waters within 
the three-mile limit. 

The tides at the Atlantic and Pacific ter- 
minals differ in both magnitude and char- 
acter. At Cristóbal on the Atlantic side they 
are irregular and small, with an extreme 
range of 3.05 ft. At Balboa on the Pacific 
side, they are remarkably regular with two 
highs and two lows every lunar day of 24 hr. 
and 50 min., with an extreme range of 22.7 ft. 

2. Sovereignty.—Under the authority of the 
Panama Canal act of 1912 and in conformity 
with treaty, Pres. William H. Taft, by exec- 
utive order of Dec, 5, 1912, declared that 
“all land and land under water within the 
limits of the Canal Zone are necessary for 
the construction, maintenance, operation, 
protection, and sanitation of the Panama 
Canal.” Since title to all such land was 
acquired by the United States, the Canal 
Zone, in its entirety, is a United States gov- 
ernment reservation. 

The only private enterprise activities per- 
mitted within the zone are on lands rented 
under revocable licenses, normally to ship- 
ping interests, agriculturists and others di- 
rectly connected with the canal or its opera- 
tion. Areas assigned for other government 
purposes, in the mid-1960s, included 141 sq. 
mi. for the armed forces, with 108 to the 
army, 22 to the navy and 11 to the air force; 
6 to the Smithsonian institution as a wild- 
life preserve on Barro Colorado; 5 as the 
Madden Forest preserve; 0.96 to the Federal 
Aviation agency; 4 to commercial licenses and 
13 to Canal Zone town sites. Remaining land, 
largely mountain or jungle, totals over 200 
sq. mi, All areas continue subject to the civil 
jurisdiction of the Canal Zone government 
in conformity with the Canal Zone code. 

3. Administration.— The Panama canal en- 
terprise, as reorganized July 1, 1951, under 
public law 841, 81st congress, approved Sept. 
29, 1950 (Thompson act), consists of two 
main units, the Panama Canal company and 
the Canal Zone government, with the domi- 
nant mission of the safe, convenient and 
economic transit of vessels. The Canal Zone 
is divided into two districts, the Balboa (or 
Pacific) subdivision and the Cristóbal (or 
Atlantic) subdivision. 

Balboa and Oristòbal.— These subdivisions 
are coterminous with the Balboa and Cris- 
tébal divisions of the U.S. district court. 
Their common boundary crosses the Canal 
Zone at right angles just northwest of Bar- 
bacoas Island. The Balboa subdivision in- 
cludes all Canal Zone area lying southeast- 
erly of this boundary, and the Cristóbal 
subdivision, all lying northwesterly of it. 

Towns, except Gamboa, are clustered near 
the terminals convenient to canal and ship- 
ping activities, in which, directly or indi- 
rectly, most of the civilian population in the 
zone is employed. Gamboa, because it is the 
headquarters of operations, is lo- 
cated north of Gaillard cut to prevent isola- 
tion of equipment from lake dumps in event 
of slides. All towns have the facilities of 
well-managed communities in the United 
States, with high standards of health, sani- 
tation and education. The canal administra- 
tive centre is at Balboa Heights. 

A long-felt defect in the 1903 treaty was 
failure to provide for adequate public cross- 
ings of the canal for the Canal Zone and 
Panama, both divided by the waterway. This 
condition was initially corrected by the 
United States by a toll-free ferry at Balboa 
in 1932 under legislation sponsored by Rep. 
Maurice H. Thatcher, former member of the 
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Isthmian Canal commission for whom it was 
named; and finally, in 1962, pursuant to 
treaty, by the toll-free Thatcher Ferry bridge 
to replace the ferries. 

The civilian population in the 1960 census 
including dependents of the U.S. armed 
forces, was 42,122, with 11,499 in the Cristé- 
bal district and 30,623 in the Balboa district. 
The population of the principal communities 
was 3,489 for Gamboa and 3,139 for Balboa, 

The Panama Canal Company.—This is a 
corporate instrumentality of the United 
States, operated under the management of 
its board of directors and charged with the 
maintenance and operation of the Panama 
canal and the conduct of business-type op- 
erations incident thereto and to the civil 
government of the Canal Zone. 

The basic law requires that the company 
be self-sustaining. Its obligations include its 
own operating expenses, the net cost of civil 
government, interest and depreciation on 
United States investment in the enterprise, 
and $430,000 of the $1,930,000 annuity paid 
to the Republic of Panama, the remainder 
being provided by the department of state, 
and thereby excluded in fixing tolls. 

The Canal Zone Government.—tThis is an 
independent agency of the United States, ad- 
ministered by a governor of the Canal Zone, 
under the supervision of the president of 
such officer of the United States as may be 
designated by him (secretary of the army). 
It performs the functions of city, county and 
state governments, with certain attributes of 
diplomatic character in connection with the 
Republic of Panama. The. governor, who is 
appointed by the president and confirmed by 
the senate, is ex-officio a director and presi- 
dent of the Panama Canal company. 

The judicial functions of the Canal Zone 
government are performed by two magis- 
trate’s courts, Balboa and Cristóbal, each 
presided over by a magistrate appointed by 
the governor; and by a United States dis- 
trict court of the fifth judicial circuit, con- 
sisting of two divisions, Balboa and Cristóbal, 
presided over by one judge appointed by the 
president. 

4. Tolls—The levy of tolls is subject to 
provisions of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty 
(1901), the Hay-Bunau-Varilla treaty (1903), 
and the Thomson-Urrutia treaty proclaimed 
in 1922. Exempted from transit tolls in ac- 
cordance with treaty are vessels owned, op- 
erated or chartered by the government of 
the Republic of Panama and war vessels of 
the Republic of Colombia; also vessels in 
transit solely for repairs at Panama canal 
shops. 

Tolls are assessed on the basis of Panama 
canal net tonnage of actual earning capacity, 
a net vessel ton being 100 cu. ft. of space. 
Tolls cover all normal transit charges, in- 
cluding pilot service. Vessels operated by the 
United States, including warships and aux- 
iliaries, are assessed tolls. 

Tolls in 1964 were 90 cents per net ton 
for merchant vessels, army and navy trans- 
ports, tankers, hospital and supply ships, 
and yachts, when carrying passengers or 
cargo; 72 cents per net ton on such vessels 
in ballast without passengers or cargo; and 
50 cents per ton of displacement for other 
types. The average measurement per oceán- 
going commercial vessel in fiscal year 1964 
was 5,910 net tons and average tolls per ves- 
sel, $5,175. 

The Panama Canal company is authorized 
to prescribe and, from time to time, change 
rules for the measurement of vessels and 
tolls, subject to requirements for six months 
notice, public hearings and approval by the 
president of the United States, whose action 
shall be final and conclusive. 

5. Canal Traffic—Although the Panama 
canal was conceived and built primarily as 
an artery of world trade, its traffic, except 
during World War II, has had an irregular 
but sustained growth since 1916 in the num- 
ber of commercial transits and cargo ton- 
nage. Its traffic volume is extremely sensi- 
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tive to wars and depressions, and to appre- 
ciable political, economic or other upheavals 
in any part of the world, such as crop fail- 
ures, strikes, destruction by tropical storms, 
development of foreign industries and clos- 
ure of the Suez canal. 

A significant feature of Panama canal 
traffic is the pattern of its trade routes, of 
which eight are well defined. 

The lowest traffic volume after 1933 oc- 
curred in 1943, when there were 4,372 transits 
by ocean-going commercial vessels with 
11,030,105 tons of cargo. A high point in 
traffic history occurred in fiscal year 1962 
when, for the lith consecutive year, new 
records in the number of transits, toll rev- 
enue, and tons of cargo were made. Grow- 
ing numbers of commercial vessels with 
beams over 80 ft. were using the canal, thus 
emphasizing the need for increased capacity. 


2 Total Total long Total tolls 
Fiscal year transits! tons of cargo! an 
toll credits 
7,157 30,781,755 7, 128, 
5,032 16,269,917 19, 621, 181 
7,419 „993,144 3.699, 430 
4.372 11.030, 105 7, 368, 739 
7,690 30, 361. 982 24, 511, 713 
9,786 41,523, 432 35, 136, 529 
12,135 60, 391, 655 51, 803, 032 
2, 099 , 036, 591 347, 290 
12,839 71, 746, 561 62, 546, 391 
12,909 78, 899, 012 67, 148, 451 


1 Exclusive of transits for repairs. 

Source: Annual Report of Board of Directors, Panama Canal 
Company, 1964. 

6. Defense—The Panama Canal act of 1912 
vests responsibility for protection of the 
Panama canal and Canal Zone in the gov- 
ernor, this protection being the normal exer- 
cise of police authority within the Canal 
Zone. Defense against external aggression is a 
function of the armed forces, for which the 
commander in chief, Southern Command, is 
responsible. These include army, navy and 
air force units, located in the Canal Zone and 
elsewhere. 

The act further provides that “in time of 
war in which the United States shall be en- 
gaged, or when, in the opinion of the presi- 
dent, war is imminent,” the president is au- 
thorized to vest exclusive authority and 
jurisdiction over the Panama canal and 
Canal Zone government in such officer of the 
army as the president may designate, with 
the governor subject in all respects to the 
orders and directions of the designated officer 
of the army. 

During war or emergency, elaborate se- 
curity precautions are taken by both civil 
and military authorities, including careful 
examination of arriving vessels and use of 
specially trained security guards during 
transits. 

Im. HISTORY 

The advantageous geographical location of 
the Central American isthmus was reco, 
by the early Spanish who, within a few years 
after the visit there by Columbus in 1502, 
followed with extended explorations focused 
on four main route areas: Tehuantepec, 
Ni Panama and the Darién-Atrato. 
Not finding a strait, they promptly conceived 
the idea of constructing one. 

Because of lower continental divides at 
Panama and Nicaragua, with penetration by 
large valleys, these two avenues became rivals 
for isthmian transit. At Panama, mountain- 
ous terrain and torrential rivers, notably the 
Chagres, at the time presented insuperable 
barriers to a canal. Lake Nicaragua, 3,089 sq. 
mi. in area, with its then navigable San Juan 
river flowing into the Atlantic, reduced the 
magnitude of the task to cutting across the 
narrow strip which separated the lake from 
the Pacific. Eventually, control of the Nica- 
ragua route became a focal point of inter- 
national conflict, with Great Britain and the 
United States in a diplomatic deadlock. This 
situation was prolonged by the Clayton-Bul- 
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wer treaty (1850) which deprived the United 
States of exclusive control over any isthmian 
canal that it might construct. 

1. Panama Railroad, 1849-55.— When 
United States westward expansion in the late 
1840s required better means for transit, three 
North Americans of vision, John Lloyd 
Stephens, William Henry Aspinwall, and 
Henry Chauncey, organized the Panama Rail- 
road company. Chartered in 1849 by the state 
of New York, this company, under enormous 
difficulties, completed building the Panama 
railroad in 1855—the first transcontinental 
railroad of the Americas. R from 
Aspinwall (Colón) close to the line of the 
future canal, this 47.5-mi. strategic rail link 
was the first concrete step toward construc- 
tion of the Panama canal, giving it a tre- 
mendous advantage over Nicaragua in the 
choice of route. 

In view of the key functions that this cele- 
brated railroad was later to fill in Panama 
canal history, it is important to note a treaty 
of 1846 between the United States and New 
Granada (Colombia). This treaty was an 
offensive and defensive alliance aimed pri- 
marily toward securing a canal at Panama, 
even then recognized by Pres. James K. Polk 
as the most practicable route. It provided 
that the United States should guarantee the 
“perfect neutrality” of the isthmus and its 
free and uninterrupted transit. 

2. French Project, 1879~1904.—Meanwhile, 
French interests under the dynamic leader- 
ship of Ferdinand de Lesseps (q.v.), hero of 
the Suez canal, decided to construct a canal 
across the American isthmus, An Interna- 
tional Congress for Consideration of an In- 
teroceanic Canal, consisting of 135 delegates, 
convened at Paris on May 15, 1879, to decide 
upon site and type. As president of the con- 
gress, De Lesseps applied his prestige and 
genius toward securing approval for a sea- 
level type of canal at Panama. 

Adolphe Godin De Lépinay de Brusly, an 
engineer who had studied the American isth- 
mus, protested strongly at this trend. He un- 
derstood the topography at Nicaragua and 
how its large natural lake, 105.5 feet high, 
would contribute toward construction of a 
canal at that location. He knew the surface 
features at Panama—the continental divide 
about 10 mi. from the Pacific, the torrential 
Chagres river flowing into the Atlantic, and 
the smaller Rio Grande into the Pacific, both 
through valleys suitable for the formation of 
lakes. He emphasized the key problems at 
Panama as the control of the Chagres river 
and excavation of Culebra cut, recognized 
the lake idea as offering the best solution, 
and proposed a “practical” plan for building 
the Panama canal. It called for a dam at 
Gatun and another at Miraflores, or as close 
to the seas as the configuration of the land 
permitted, letting the waters rise to form 
two lakes about 80 ft. high, joining the lakes 
by cutting across the continental divide, and 
connecting them with the oceans by locks. 
This design, he explained, was not only best 
for engineering but also most advantageous 
for navigation. 

Unfortunately for the French, De Lépinay’s 
idea was ignored. His conception, however, 
and its dramatic presentation before the 
Paris genius and the originator of the plan 
from which the Panama canal was eventually 
built. The French Panama Canal company, 
despite De lLépinay’s timely warning, 
launched upon its ill-fated undertaking. Ten 
years later, in 1889, its effort collapsed due to 
a combination of bankruptcy, lack of plan- 
ning and disease. In France, it resulted in a 
sensational financial scandal. Yet, before fail- 
ing, the company, to save money and time, 
was forced to change its plans from sea-level 
to a high-level lock type. 

Reorganized in 1894 as the New Panama 
Canal company, its officers realized that their 
only chance of assuring any return on the 
investment was to hold on until the United 
States could be induced to take control, Thus 
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until 1904 they limited their activities to 
technical studies and such excavation as 
were required to protect the concession from 
Colombia, The total French excavation was 
78,146,960 cu. yd. of material, of which 29,- 
908,000 were later useful to the United States. 

3. United States Policy, 1850-81.—With 
active canal endeavours temporarily checked 
by the Clayton-Bulwer treaty and transit 
facilities met by the Panama railroad, United 
States efforts were generally restricted to 
explorations. It was not until Gen. Ulysses 
S. Grant became president in 1869 that 
major interest revived, with extensive naval 
exploring expeditions starting in 1870 and 
covering the more important canal sites. 

With the objective of securing the best 
type of canal at the best site, and at least 
expense, the reports of these expeditions 
were reviewed by the first United States In- 
teroceanic Canal commission, 1872-76, con- 
sisting of Brig. Gen, Andrew A. Humphries, 
chief of U.S. army engineers; C. P. Patterson, 
U.S. Coast survey; and Commodore Daniel 
Ammen, chief of the bureau of navigation 
of the navy. Reporting to President Grant 
on Feb. 7, 1876, the commission was unani- 
mous in recommending a Nicaragua canal 
starting on the Atlantic side near Greytown, 
following the San Juan river to Lake 
Nicaragua, through the lake, and thence 
across the land to Brito. Thus, the United 
States became definitely committed to the 
Nicaragua route, then complicated by British 
control of its eastern terminus through 
their protectorate over the Mosquito 
kingdom. 

Viewing an isthmian canal as “virtually a 
part of the coastline of the United States” 
and alarmed by the energetic measures taken 
by French interests at Panama, United 
States leaders determined to change Amer- 
ican policy. This attitude found expression 
on March 8, 1880, when the Select Commit- 
tee on Interoceanic Canals of the house of 
representatives recommended a resolution 
by the congress declaring that any form of 
protectorate on this continent was contrary 
to the Monroe Doctrine (q.v.), that the 
United States asserts and maintains its 
right to possess and control any artificial 
means of isthmian transit, and that the 
president be requested to take steps to abro- 
gate the Clayton-Bulwer treaty. This objec- 
tive was supported by former President 
Grant, who, in Feb. 1881, publicly com- 
mended “an American canal, on American 
soil, to the American people.” 

4. The Isthmian Canal Commission, 1899- 
1901.—The French failure in 1889 rendered 
the canal situation less acute, requiring a 
new crisis to dramatize the issue. This was 
supplied by the historic voyage of the U.S. S. 
“Oregon” during the Spanish-American War 
in 1898, which emphasized the need for an 
isthmian canal. The result was that Pres. 
William McKinley, in 1899, appointed an 
Isthmian Canal commission, with Rear Ad- 
miral John G. Walker, U.S.N. (ret.), as pres- 
ident, to investigate all canal routes, 
particularly Nicaragua and Panama, and to 
recommend the most practicable. In its first 
report on Nov. 16, 1901, the commission esti- 
mated the cost of a Nicaragua canal at 
$189,846,062, and Panama at $144,233,358; 
and the value of the French holdings at 
$40,000,000. But as the French company was 
demanding $109,141,500 for its property, the 
total estimate for Panama was $253,374,858. 
Because of the excess cost for a canal at 
Panama, it recommended Nicaragua as the 
only practicable route. 

5. U.S. Diplomacy, 1901-03.—-Meanwhile, 
the United States government, under the 
leadership of Secretary of State John Hay, 
negotiated with Great Britain the Hay-Paun- 
cefote treaty of Noy. 18, 1901, which super- 
seded the Clayton-Bulwer treaty and recog- 
nized the exclusive right of the United States 
to construct, regulate and manage any Isth- 
mian canal. It further adopted the principal 
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points in the Convention of Constantinople 
(1888) for the Suez canal as rules for the 
operation and neutralization of the Ameri- 
can canal. These rules provided that the 
canal should be free and open to vessels of 
commerce and of war of all nations on terms 
of entire quality, with tolls that were just 
and equitable. The United States was also 
authorized to protect the canal against law- 
lessness and disorder, 

The New Panama Canal company in Paris, 
reacting to the commission’s recommenda- 
tion for Nicaragua, on Jan. 9, 1902, cabled 
Admiral Walker its readiness to accept the 
United States offer of $40,000,000 for its hold- 
ings. Thereupon the commission, in a sup- 
plementary report on Jan. 18, 1902, canceled 
its first recommendation and recommended 
Panama as the most practicable and feasible 
route for an Isthmian canal. Describing the 
previous concessions from Colombia as un- 
satisfactory and insufficient, the commission 
emphasized the necessity for obtaining in 
perpetuity the grant of a sufficient strip of 
territory across the isthmus for canal pur- 
poses. Promptly transmitted to the congress 
by Pres. Theodore Roosevelt, the new recom- 
mendation started a memorable debate in 
the congress known as the “battle of the 
routes.“ Out of it came the basic law for 
construction of the Panama canal approved 
June 28, 1902, known as the Spooner act. 

This law authorized the president to ac- 
quire all French holdings including its Pan- 
ama railroad stock at a cost not exceeding 
$40,000,000 to obtain from Colombia perpet- 
ual control of a strip of land for the main- 
tenance, operation and protection of the 
Panama canal and railroad, and then, 
through the Isthmian canal commission, to 
construct the Panama canal. The type con- 
templated by the act was high-level, with 
Atlantic locks and dams at Bohio to form a 
Lake Bohio. Provision was also made that in 
event of failure to obtain an adequate treaty 
within a reasonable time, the president 
should proceed with construction of a Nica- 
Tagua canal. 

In harmony with the act, Tomás Herrán, 
Colombian chargé d’affaires in Washington, 
after many months of arduous labour, suc- 
ceeded in negotiating a most favourable 
treaty for his country—the Hay-Herran 
treaty of Jan. 22, 1903, which was ratified 
by the United States Senate on March 17, 
1903. 

Unfortunately, this treaty became involved 
politically in Bogotá. The Colombian senate, 
called into special session on June 20, 1903, 
for its ratification, rejected the treaty against 
urgent pleading by Herrán in Washington 
and U.S. Minister Arthur M. Beaupré in Bo- 
gota. 

The Panama Revolution, 1903—Panama- 
nian leaders, fearing that after all Panama 
might still lose the canal to Nicaragua, deter- 
mined to avert that possibility. A Panamanian 
agent was then dispatched to Washington to 
obtain promise of help for a plan of revolt. 
While no promise was given, the warship 
U.S.S. Nashville“ appeared at Colon on Nov. 
2, 1908. On the following day an uprising 
occurred, Colombian troops were prevented 
from crossing the isthmus to put down the 
rebellion and independence was proclaimed 
under the leadership of Manuel Amador. It 
was recognized, first by the United States, 
second by France, and soon afterward by 
other countries. 

Then followed negotiation of the second 
basic canal convention, the Hay-Bunau- 
Varilla treaty of Nov. 18, 1903, with Panama 
instead of Colombia. By this treaty, in har- 
mony with the Spooner act, United States 
was granted in perpetuity exclusive use, oc- 
cupation and control of the Canal Zone. 
Significantly the United States could exercise 
all sovereign powers to the entire exclusion 
of the exercise of such powers by Panama. 
That country was to receive $10,000,000 in 
cash and a $250,000 annuity to begin nine 
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years after ratification of the agreement. The 
proclamation of this treaty on Feb. 26, 1904, 
sealed the choice of the Panama route. 

A few days later, on March 8, 1904, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt recognized the contributions 
of Admiral Walker by appointing him as the 
first chairman of the first Isthmian Canal 
commission for the construction of the 
Panama canal. One member, Maj. Gen. George 
W. Davis, U.S. army (ret.), was the first 
governor of the Canal Zone. John F. Wallace, 
a leading railroad engineer, not experienced 
in “frontier” work, was chosen as the first 
chief engineer. 

The Canal Zone was formally acquired on 
May 4, 1904—a day subsequently celebrated 
annually in the zone as Acquisition day. 

6. Building the Canal, 1904-14.—Work un- 
der the United States started haltingly. Be- 
cause of public clamour to “make the dirt 
by,” the commission weakened in its stand 
for thorough and comprehensive preparation 
and started work without proper equipment 
or plans. Though valuable time was thus lost, 
the commission made important contribu- 
tions. It organized the Canal Zone govern- 
ment, started sanitation under the supervi- 
sion of William Crawford Gorgas (q.v.), and 
recruited the nucleus of an engineering and 
construction force. 

Resigning on March 30, 1905, the Walker 
commission was succeeded by a new one 
headed by Theodore P. Shonts, a prominent 
railroad executive, with Wallace continuing 
as chief engineer. Though for a time condi- 
tions improved, Wallace, on June 26, 1905, 
suddenly resigned, throwing the working 
forces into confusion. 

Battle of the Levels, 1904-06——Of the dif- 
ficulties of this period the gravest was in- 
creasing uncertainty as to the type of canal 
that should be built—the high-level lock 
type contemplated by the Spooner act or a 
canal at sea level as had been suggested by 
Wallace in 1904. 

Fortunately, President Roosevelt selected a 
great railroad builder, executive and ex- 
plorer, John F. Stevens, as the new chief 
engineer. Stevens’ qualifications were unique. 
He had read everything available on the 
Panama canal since the time of Philip II, 
discovered Marias pass in Montana, built 
railroads in the Rocky mountains and super- 
vised open mining operations in Minnesota. 
Thus, he had observed what occurs when the 
delicate balances of nature are upset, under- 
stood the hazards of cutting a ship channel 
through mountains, and was experienced in 
personnel and construction problems in un- 
developed terrain. 

Arriving on the isthmus on July 25, 1905, 
at a time of chaos, he rescued the project 
from possible disaster. He promptly provided 
housing for employees, established commis- 
saries, adopted sanitation measures, ordered 
equipment and double-tracked the Panama 
railroad. After planning the transportation 
system for Culebra cut excavation and for 
relocation of the railroad to higher ground 
on the east side of the canal, moving the 
Atlantic locks site from Bohio to Gatun to 
form Gatun lake, recruiting competent lead- 
ers and forming the organization for build- 
ing the Panama canal, he found progress 
hampered because of delay on the decision 
as to type of canal, then being considered 
by an International Board of Consulting 
Engineers, of which General Davis was chair- 
man. 

In its report of Jan, 10, 1906, this board 
split—the majority of eight members headed 
by General Davis and including five Euro- 
peans, voting for sea level; and the minority, 
five Americans (Alfred Noble, Henry L. Ab- 
bot, Frederic P. Stearns, Joseph Ripley and 
Isham Randolph), voting for the lock type. 

The controlling features of the lock plan 
recommended by the minority were a dam at 
Gatun creating Gatun lakes 85 ft. high as 
the summit level and Culebra cut. Parallel 
flight locks were to be provided: three-lifts 
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at Gatun, one-lift at Pedro Miguel, ana two- 
lifts at Sosa hill, the last two sets being 
separated by an intermediate Sosa lake. 
Though of different lock arrangement, this 
plan was the same type as recommended in 
1901 by the Walker commission, 

Testifying before congressional committees 
in Washington in January and June 1906, 
and using the De Lépinay arguments of 1879, 
Stevens supported the high-level plan with a 
conviction that no one could shake, and 
strongly opposed the sea-level plan recom- 
mended by the majority of the International 
Board of Consulting Engineers. In the end, 
with the support of President Roosevelt, Sec- 
retary of War Taft, and the Isthmian Canal 
commission, the views of Stevens prevailed 
against strenuous opposition concerned pri- 
marily with questions of “vulnerability.” 
Congress, by act approved June 29, 1906, 
adopted the high-level lake and lock plan 
as proposed by the minority. This was the 
great decision in building the Panama canal. 

The transit since 1914, in both peace and 
war, of thousands of vessels of various types, 
completely establishes the wisdom of that 
decision, It secured for Stevens, who was 
mainly responsible for bringing it about, 
great fame as the basic architect of the 
Panama canal. This fact was recognized in 
Oct. 1962 at the time of the opening of the 
Thatcher Ferry bridge by the dedication of 
a handsome memorial honoring the great 
engineer, 

Pacific Lock Location Question, 1906-08.— 
Though the high-level plan, as approved by 
the minority of the International Board of 
Consulting Engineers, placed all Atlantic 
locks at Gatun it divided the Pacific locks 
into two sets. Stevens, early in 1906 before 
adoption by congress of the minority report, 
recognized the Pacific lock arrangement as 
faulty and recommended consolidation as a 
needed change. Eventually, on Aug. 3, 1906, 
Stevens approved a plan placing all Pacific 
locks in three-lifts south of Miraflores with 
the terminal dam and locks between two 
hills, Cerro Aguadulce on the west side of the 
sea level section of the canal and Cerro de 
Puente on the east side, a location later 
recognized by Lieut. Col. George W. Goethals 
as offering the best site. This arrangement 
would have enabled lake-level navigation 
from the Atlantic locks to the Pacific, with 
a summit level anchorage at the Pacific end 
of the canal. 

Regrettably, Stevens was under great pres- 
sure to start active construction. Advocates 
of the sea-level proposal, stung by their de- 
feat in congress, and also opponents of any 
canal at all, were ready to take advantage 
of any change in the approved program as 
evidence of weakness in the high-level plan. 
Together, these two forces represented a po- 
litical and economic power that could not 
be ignored. 

Stevens’ foundation investigations, neces- 
sarily made in haste, proved unsatisfactory, 
and he did not dare to jeopardize the project 
by further delay. On Aug. 23, 1906, apparently 
confident that this important question would 
rise again, he voided his plan but retained 
it on file, and proceeded with the approved 
plan for separating the Pacific locks, which 
he did not personally fayour. 

Later, after Stevens left canal service, Maj. 
William L. Sibert, a member of the com- 
mission with a keen appreciation of marine 
needs in the design of navigational works, 
made more extensive explorations, Finding 
adequate foundations, he likewise, on Jan. 
31, 1908, recommended the consolidation of 
all Pacific locks in three-lifts at Miraflores 
to provide a Pacific terminal lake, but his 
well-reasoned proposal was not approved, 
and the canal was completed with two sets 
of Pacific locks, separated by Miraflores lake. 

Construction and Completion, 1907—14— 
With canal type decided, construction or- 
ganization effected, and a greater part of the 
plant installed by July, 1906, real progress 
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started. Thus, Stevens was able to assure the 
press in 1906 that the canal would be com- 
pleted in 1914 and formally opened by Jan. 1, 
1915. 

On Jan. 30, 1907, after having brought de- 
sign and construction to a point where work 
was in “full swing” and success a certainty, 
Stevens submitted his resignation to the 
president, Despite that action, however, 
Roosevelt, on Mar. 4, 1907, in recognition of 
his tremendous contributions, appointed 
him as chairman of the Isthmian Canal com- 
mission, making Stevens the first to hold the 
combined positions of chairman and chief 
engineer. 

Stevens was succeeded by Lieutenant Colo- 
nel Goethals, an outstanding army engineer, 
who, with his associates, civilian as well as 
military, ably brought the project to com- 
pletion substantially in accord with the 
Stevens plan. Such changes as were made, 
though important, were nonbasic. These in- 
cluded widening the bottom of Culebra cut 
from 200 ft. to 300 ft., increasing usable lock 
dimensions to a width of 110 ft. and length 
of 1,000 ft., with a depth to permit passage 
of ships drawing 40 ft. in salt water, rerout- 
ing the Panama railroad around Gold hill, 
relocation of locks from Sosa hill to Mira- 
flores, and redesign of Gatun dam. 

Other members of the Isthmian Canal 
commision on April 1, 1907, were Maj. David 
D. Gaillard, Major Sibert, naval civil engineer 
Harry H. Rousseau, Lieut, Col. William C. 
Gorgas, Jackson Smith and J. C. S. Black- 
burn. Later changes included Lieut. Col. H. F. 
Hodges (1908-14) to succeed Smith, Maurice 
H. Thatcher (1910-13) to succeed Blackburn 
and Richard L. Metcalfe (1913-14) to succeed 
Thatcher. Gaillard died on Dec. 5, 1913, with- 
out a successor. 

The building of the Panama canal, one of 
the greatest engineering feats in the world, 
was indeed a monumental and unprece- 
dented achievement. Its subsequent success, 
in both peace and war, entitle all who, in sig- 
nificant manner, participated in its plan- 
ning, construction, sanitation and civil 
administration, to highest honour. The canal 
was opened to traffic on Aug. 15, 1914. 

7. Principal Engineering and Construction 
Projects After 1914.— The Isthmian Canal 
commission, abolished on April 1, 1914, was 
succeeded by a highly centralized permanent 
operating organization authorized by the 
Panama Canal Act of 1912, known simply as 
The Panama Canal. Though free, under the 
law, to choose the governor from any source, 
Pres, Woodrow Wilson, in recognition of the 
services of Colonel Goethals, appointed him 
as the first governor of The Panama Canal. 

The canal was launched into its era of op- 
erations under Governor Goethals, who 
served until late 1916 after the early slide 
crises. Goethals chose his principal engineer 
assistant as his successor and established a 
tradition of succession, by advancement, 
that lasted until 1952. 

Madden Dam and Power Project, 1919-35.— 
Faced with the problems of an unusually 
dry season, 1919-20, requiring conservation 
of water for lockages and maintenance of 
channel depths, and later by a great flood 
in 1923, endangering the waterway, together 
with growing traffic, congress authorized the 
first important step toward increasing canal 
capacity, the Madden Dam and Power project. 
Completed in 1935, it provided more water 
for lockages controlled floods, improved navi- 
gation and supplied additional power. 

Third Locks Project, 1939-42—The second 
step toward greater capacity was for a third 
set of locks. Because of naval needs, in the 
critical period preceding World War II, con- 
gress, on administrative recommendations, 
authorized the Third Locks project at a cost 
not to exceed $277,000,000. The proposed lay- 
out contemplated a new set of larger locks, 
1,200 ft, long and 140 ft. wide, with 45 ft. 
navigable depth, near each of the existing 
locks but at some distance away with the 
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new locks joined with existing channels by 
means of by-pass channels. At the Atlantic 
end, the project duplicated existing arrange- 
ments. At the Pacific end, however, the pro- 
posed channel, in addition to duplicating its 
faulty layout, contained three sharp bends of 
29°, 47° and 37° in succession from north to 
south. 

Work started in 1940 and was pushed vig- 
orously until suspended by the secretary of 
war in May, 1942, because of shortage of ships 
and materials more urgently needed else- 
where for war purposes. No excavation was 
accomplished at Pedro Miguel; that at Gatun 
and Miraflores was substantially completed. 
About $75,000,000 was expended. 

Terminal Lake—Third Locks Plan, 1942 
43.—Fortunately, suspension of work on the 
Third Locks project occurred while there 
was still time for canal officials to re-exam- 
ine it in the light of needs demonstrated by 
War-operating experience, These studies 
served to emphasize that the separation of 
the Pacific locks and failure to provide a 
summit-level lake at the Pacific terminus 
were fundamental errors of design, with 
Pedro Miguel locks as the principal obstruc- 
tion to optimum canal operating conditions, 

Out of the studies, including an evaluation 
of the sea- level idea, grew what proved to 
be the first comprehensive proposal for the 
economic increase of capacity and opera- 
tional improvement of the Panama canal— 
the Terminal Lake-Third Locks plan. It pro- 
posed the physical removal of Pedro Miguel 
locks, consolidation of all Pacific locks near 
Aguadulce, elevation of the intermediate 
Miraflores lake water level from 54 ft. to that 
of Gatun lake to create a summit-level an- 
chorage at the Pacific end of the canal to 
match, as far as possible, that in the At- 
lantic end. It would also include raising the 
summit level to its highest feasible height of 
approximately 92 ft., enlarging Gaillard cut 
and constructing a set of larger locks. Essen- 
tially, this was the same plan originated by 
De Lépinay, and later recommended by Ste- 
vens and Sibert. 

Officially submitted and publicly presented 
in the Canal Zone, it aroused wide interest 
among engineers and maritime agencies, in- 
cluding the secretary of the navy, who, on 
Sept. 7, 1943, submitted it to the president. 
Soon after, in 1944, it was approved in prin- 
ciple by the governor of The Panama Canal 
and recommended to the secretary of war 
for thorough investigation, and later, in 
1945, it was approved in general before the 
congress by a succeeding governor for the 
major modification of the existing waterway 
in preference to completing the original 
Third Lock project. A 1949 congressional in- 
vestigation reported that it could be ac- 
complished at comparatively low cost. 

The Terminal Lake-Third Locks plan, 
being an enlargement of the existing facili- 
ties that does not call for additional land or 
waters, is covered by current canal treaties 
and does not require negotiation of a new 
one, a paramount diplomatic consideration. 

Sea Level Plan, 1945-47.—The spectacular 
advent of the atomic bomb in 1945 injected 
new elements into the canal picture. At the 
request of Canal Zone authorities, congress 
enacted public law 280, 79th congress, ap- 
proved Dec. 28, 1945, authorizing the gov- 
ernor of The Panama Canal to make a com- 
prehensive investigation of the means for 
increasing its capacity and security to meet 
future needs for interoceanic commerce and 
national defense, including consideration of 
canals at other locations. This was the first 
time the terms “security” and “national de- 
tense“ had been embodied in any Panama 
Canal statute. 

The report of the inquiry with security 
and national defense as paramount consid- 
erations, recommended only the sea-level 
plan for major canal construction, initially 
estimated in 1947 to cost $2,483,000,000, a 
figure later substantially increased. Though 
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the report covered the Terminal Lake-Third 
Locks plan, which it did not recommend, 
it offered a relatively minor program for im- 
provement of present installations as a pre- 
ferred alternative to the major operational 
improvement of the existing waterway as 
recommended in 1943 by the secretary of the 
navy. 

With the exception of the two canal ter- 
minals, the 1947 sea-level plan would pro- 
vide a virtually new Panama canal of 60 ft. 
minimum depth in navigation lanes and of 
600 ft. width between sloping sides at a 
depth of 40 ft. on a new alignment some- 
what removed from the present channel. 
The plan also provides a tidal lock (200 ft. 
by 1,500 ft.) and a navigable pass at the 
Pacific end, many miles of flood control dams 
on both sides of the projected canal, di- 
version channels and spillways. Some of its 
features are not covered by current inter- 
national conventions and would require a 
new treaty with Panama, with further con- 
cessions, attendant indemnity and increased 
annuity charges. 

The report of the investigation failed to 
receive presidential approval. Transmitted to 
the congress on Dec. 1, 1947, without com- 
ment or recommendation, its submission, 
however, led to a recurrence of the 1902 and 
1906 debates over route and type with almost 
identical arguments, but on the basis of the 
newer term, “security,” rather than the old 
term, “vulnerability.” 

In voluminous discussions, many leading 
engineers, nuclear scientists and other ex- 
perts challenged the assumptions on which 
the principal 1947 recommendations and 
estimates rested. The congress took no action 
until 1957, when an independent inquiry into 
the entire subject of increased facilities for 
interoceanic transit was authorized and a 
special board of consultants appointed. 

Its final report of June 1960 included esti- 
mates for the Terminal Lake-Third Locks 
plan ($1,020,900,000) and the Sea-Level plan 
($2,537,000,000) exclusive of any Panamanian 
indemnity. The board emphasized that the 
Sea-Level plan would present many construc- 
tional problems including interruption to 
traffic. A plan for a lake and lock canal at 
Nicaragua ($4,095,000,000) as an alternate 
route was submitted without definite rec- 
ommendation, This report, otherwise incon- 
clusive, recommended that the entire canal 
situation be reviewed in 1970 or earlier if 
warranted. The congress, on administrative 
request, by act approved Sept. 22, 1964 (78 
Stat. 990), authorized further investigations 
to determine the feasibility and most. suit- 
able site for a canal at sea level between 
the Atlantic and Pacific oceans. 

Meanwhile, the 1947 report served to focus 
governmental attention on administrative 
problems of the Panama canal. 

8. Reorganization and Policy Determina- 
tion.—On June 30, 1948, the Panama Rail- 
road company was reincorporated as a federal 
corporation and, on Feb, 28, 1949, the House 
of Representatives authorized an investiga- 
tion into the organizational and financial 
aspects of the Panama canal enterprise. 

All recommendations growing out of this 
inguiry were implemented except that for 
transfer of responsibility for canal super- 
vision from the secretary of the army to the 
secretary of commerce, which the president 
delayed for further study. The resulting Act 
of Congress, public law 841, 81st congress, ap- 
proved Sept. 26, 1950, known as the Thomp- 
son act, created the Panama Canal company 
and the Canal Zone government. Effective 
July 1, 1951, the act started major admin- 
istrative changes, including a break in 1952 
in the traditional selection for appointment 
as governor. The law requires that transit 
tolls be established at rates to place the canal 
enterprise on a self-sustaining basis, a funda- 
mental principle in canal policy with far- 
reaching implications for its future. 

(M. Duv.) 
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9. Panama-U.S. Relations—Because of the 
previous history of Panama as a land of 
endemic revolution, the framers of the 1903 
treaty, in order to guarantee political sta- 
bility essential for future efficient operations 
of the waterway, insisted on its perpetuity, 
sovereignty and protective clauses. Subse- 
quent events fully substantiated the wis- 
dom of these 1903 treaty provisions, which 
remain largely unchanged. The canal was no 
sooner opened to traffic in Aug. 1914, than 
the United States applied another provision 
of this treaty, that of obtaining additional 
lands. During World War I, in which Panama 
participated, the United States took posses- 
sion of several areas of land, and in 1919 ac- 
quired a group of islands. Friction over this 
and other issues led to an attempt in 1926 
to revise the convention of 1903, but Panama 
refused to sign any agreement. The attempt 
was renewed in Oct. 1933, when Pres. Har- 
modio Arias conferred in Washington with 
the U.S. President. Their basic agreement 
was refined and incorporated in four 
treaties, signed March 2, 1936. At the insist- 
ence of Panama, the United States was re- 
lieved of the obligation to guarantee the 
independence of the republic and renounced 
the right to acquire any additional lands and 
waters outside the Canal Zone. By limiting 
the use of the zone commissaries to persons 
employed on the canal and the railroad, the 
negotiators sought to dissipate a long-stand- 
ing grievance, It was agreed that Panama was 
to operate port facilities at Colón and Pan- 
ama city, that equal opportunities between 
Panamanian and American employees should 
be observed, and that the United States 
should increase the annuity from $250,000 to 
$430,000. Agreement was also reached on con- 
structing a transisthmian highway. The 
weakening of the diplomatic structure was 
further advanced in the 1955 Eisenhower- 
Rem6n treaty, which provided for the an- 
nual U.S. payment to Panama to be in- 
creased to $1,930,000, for equal pay for equal 
work to Panamanians and U.S. citizens (ef- 
fective 1958), and for Panamanian concerns 
to be placed on an equal footing with U.S. 
companies in contract bidding; the U.S. 
obtained a 15-year lease for a military base 
at Rio Hato. The effect of these treaties has 
been the withdrawal of canal activities to 
the limits of the Canal Zone and the curtail- 
ment of activities within the zone. 

The policy of the Canal Zone authorities in 
the ensuing years was to improve the living 
conditions of the Panamanians working in 
the zone and to make changes in the physical 
features of the canal that would benefit trade 
in general and Panama’s well-being in par- 
ticular. Among the new policies designed to 
improve the condition of Panamanian work- 
ers were equal wages for equal work, the 
establishment both of a minimum wage and 
a labour commission to hear disputes, and 
the making available of health and life in- 
surance equally to Americans and Panama- 
nians. Capital improvements included the 
enlargement of Gaillard cut to 500 ft. width 
and 47 ft. depth (not yet completed), the 
building of the Thatcher Ferry bridge across 
the canal, the transfer of certain real estate 
properties to Panama, and the purchase of 
new towing locomotives. 

But these changes lacked the emotional 
appeal that was attached to the display of 
the Panamanian flag. In 1958 and in 1959 
the Canal Zone was invaded by Panamanians 
intent on raising their flag there, and in the 
latter year their attempt was turned back 
with injuries. President Eisenhower reviewed 
the Panamanian claim with sympathy, and 
in 1960 agreed to the raising of the Pana- 
manian emblem at one point in the Canal 
Zone as evidence of titular sovereignty (never 
defined). From this beginning the United 
States made further concessions until the 
two flags were displayed almost equally. 

A dispute over this very concession be- 
tween Panamanian and U.S. students at the 
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Balboa high school on Jan. 9, 1964, caused 
considerable deterioration in relations be- 
tween the two countries. The subsequent 
mob assaults on the Canal Zone produced a 
number of deaths, injuries by the score, and 
great property damage, requiring the use of 
U.S. army units and a temporary replace- 
ment of civilian by military rule in the Zone. 
The U.S. embassy was evacuated, and many 
Americans left their homes for the sanctuary 
of the Canal Zone. Normal diplomatic rela- 
tions were restored on April 3. In December 
U.S. Pres. Lyndon Johnson proposed the ne- 
gotiation of three new treaties with Panama 
concerning the existing canal, a new canal 
at sea level, and U.S. bases, and both coun- 
tries appointed negotiators for such purpose. 
Late in 1965 the U.S, and Panama announced 
that they had agreed to abrogate the 1903 
treaty and that the new treaty would recog- 
nize Panama's sovereignty over the Canal 
Zone. 

During the weeks of discussion the econ- 
omy of Panama suffered. Trade between the 
Canal Zone and Panama declined; invest- 
ment capital was less available; credit be- 
came tight and tourism almost ceased, On 
the other hand, the canal continued to oper- 
ate without interruption, The enlargement 
of the Gaillard cut was not slowed down, the 
new towing locomotives began to arrive, and; 
of more immediate importance, the illumi- 
nation of the locks promised to extend the 
hours of transit, 

See Panama: History for further aspects of 
Panama-U.S. relations; see also references 
under “Panama Canal“ in the Index. 
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MONTREAL STATEMENT OF THE 
ASSEMBLY FOR HUMAN RIGHTS 


Mr. PROXMIRE, Mr. President, dur- 
ing March 22-27, 1968, the Assembly for 
Human Rights met in Montreal. The 
printed result of that meeting is a most 
impressive and, indeed, important dec- 
laration and dedication by some of the 
most distinguished citizens of the world 
community. 

Earlier this year, I included in the 
Recorp the address of U Thant to the 
Montreal assembly. However, since the 
statement provides a review of what has 
transpired in the cause of human rights 
since the U.N. Declaration of Human 
Rights and also demonstrates just how 
far we have yet to go in this struggle, I 
shall insert today the entire text of the 
Montreal statement. I urge my col- 
leagues most earnestly to study this im- 
portant document. I trust they will ar- 
rive at the same conclusion I have: our 
record concerning ratification of the 
various Human Rights Conventions is 
shameful and represents an interna- 
tional scandal of major proportions. 

I trust that a realization of this 
shameful record of the U.S. Senate will 
be a spur to swift ratification of these 
conventions, in whose creation the 
United States took an obvious lead. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Montreal statement be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 

MONTREAL STATEMENT OF THE ASSEMBLY FOR 
HUMAN RicHTs, Marcu 22-27, 1968 

The United Nations having proclaimed 1968 
as the International Year for Human Rights, 
the members of the Assembly for Human 
Rights came together as a group of private 
individuals from many areas of the world 
representing different disciplines and ideolo- 
gies, to express profound concern about the 
condition of human rights in this year of 
international crisis and to explore the ways 
in which mankind’s shared aspirations to 
human dignity can become a reality. 

Few tasks facing the international com- 
munity today are of more vital importance 
to it than the promotion and protection of 
human rights. The problems of peace are 
intimately connected wtih problems of hu- 
man rights. A permanent peace cannot be 
achieved without creating conditions that 
assure men everywhere the highest stake in 
building a world in which their lives and 
their human dignity are safeguarded, and 
in which freedom from fear is secured. 

The world of today is one of great dif- 
ferences in levels of economic development, 
of different social systems and traditions, 
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and of countries, giving different priorities to 
their needs, In these circumstances the only 
alternative to self-extermination is the pro- 
motion of peaceful co-existence of nations 
and States in a spirit of mutual understand- 
ing and tolerance, and improvement of inter- 
national cooperation on a basis of equality, 
mutual respect and solidarity, regardless of 
different social systems. Having that view, all 
nations and governments, private associa- 
tions and individuals, should encourage and 
stimulate all initiatives which lead toward 
the meaning of these aims. 

After six days of thorough and frank dis- 
cussions, the Assembly reached the following 
general consensus: 


I. AREAS OF PROGRESS 


The Charter of the United Nations, the 
constitutional document of the world com- 
munity, creates binding obligations for Mem- 
bers of the United Nations with respect to 
human rights. 

The human rights provisions of the Char- 
ter, although general in character, have the 
force of positive international law, As such 
they establish basic duties which all Mem- 
bers must fulfill in good faith. The Charter 
obligates the Member States to cooperate 
with the United Nations in promotion uni- 
versal respect for, and observance of, human 
rights and fundamental freedoms for all, 
without distinction as to race, sex, language 
or religion. For this purpose the Member 
States have pledged themselves to take such 
joint and separate actions as may be neces- 
sary to achieve these ends. 

The inclusion of human rights provisions 
in the Charter of the United Nations was 
a revolutionary break with the past; it es- 
tablished unequivocally that human rights 
are matters of international concern and 
that the individual is a subject of interna- 
tional law. While the effective implementa- 
tion of human rights is always the essential 
responsibility of States, the international 
community, pursuant to the Charter, is en- 
titled to protect these rights everywhere. 

The provisions of the Charter relating to 
human rights are flexible enough to permit 
their adaptation to the political, legal, social, 
economic and cultural demands of any given 
period, They also supply the legal framework 
for the human rights efforts by the United 
Nations and various other international orga- 
nizations. 

The Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights constitutes an authoritative inter- 
pretation of the Charter of the highest order, 
and has over the years become a part of 
customary international law. 

The Declaration defines in important de- 
tail the “human rights and fundamental 
freedoms” which the Members of the United 
Nations have in the Charter bound them- 
selves to respect and protect. All Members 
agreed in the Declaration on “a common 
standard of achievement,” they approved a 
comprehensive list of basic rights and free- 
doms, and they accepted the obligation “to 
secure their universal and effective recogni- 
tion and observance.” All the States, includ- 
ing those which in 1948 were not yet Mem- 
bers of the United Nations, have subsequent- 
ly on many occasions affirmed that the De- 
claration must be faithfully observed. 

The Universal Declaration has also been 
enshrined in the national constitutions of 
many States. To the people of these States, 
the Universal Declaration is an ever-present 
inspiration and reminder of the rights, as- 
pirations and concerns which they share 
with men everywhere. 

The Covenant on Economic, Social and 
Cultural Rights, the Covenant on Civil and 
Political Rights and various conventions 
adopted by the United Nations and the 
specialized agencies further clarify the 
obligations of the Members of the United 
Nations. 

Notre—The texts of the various instru- 
ments adopted under the auspices of the 
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United aNtions and the specialized agencies 
may be found in the 1968 United Nations 
document entitled “Human Rights: A Com- 
pilation of International Instruments of the 
United Nations.” 


II. NON-DISCRIMINATION 


Non-discrimination is a basic principle and 
rule of contemporary international law. By 
adhering to the Charter of the United Na- 
tions the Member States have assumed, as 
a fundamental legal obligation the duty to 
promote, respect and protect the human 
rights of all “without distinction as to race, 
sex, language or religion.” 

The rule of non-discrimination has in the 
last twenty years been reaffirmed in numerous 
international declarations and conventions, 
notably the International Convention on the 
Elimination of All Forms of Racial Discrimi- 
nation, the Discrimination (Employment and 
Occupation) Convention of the International 
Labor Organization, the UNESCO Convention 
against Discrimination in Education, the ILO 
Convention Concerning Equal Remuneration 
for Men and Women Workers, and the United 
Nations Declaration on the Elimination of 
Discrimination against Women. Non-dis- 
crimination in the enjoyment of human 
rights has thus been firmly established as a 
basic principle of contemporary international 
law. It has been also generally recognized 
that discrimination based on race, sex, lan- 
guage or religion is a cause of international 
friction and conflict. 

And yet discrimination in all its interna- 
tionally outlawed forms is rampant in all 
parts of the world. Particular attention must 
be drawn to southern Africa, where apartheid 
stands as a shocking reminder to mankind 
everywhere of the international lawlessness 
that still remains to be eradicated. 

Despite the untold suffering that re- 
ligious discrimination has visited on man- 
kind in the past, it still remains a serious 
problem in many parts of the world. This 
gives particular urgency to the speedy adop- 
tion by the United Nations of the Interna- 
tional Convention on the Elimination of All 
Forms of Intolerance and of Discrimination 
Based on Religion or Belief. 

One should not leave unmentioned dis- 
crimination against women, which denies 
them the opportunity to participate in the 
political affairs of their countries, equality 
before the law, access to educational facil- 
ities, equality in employment opportunities, 
and a whole range of other social, economic 
and cultural rights. World public indigna- 
tion remains, furthermore, to be aroused to 
the cruelly discriminatory practices to which 
both children born out of wedlock and un- 
married mothers are subjected by virtue of 
the laws or customs of many countries. 

The foregoing examples by no means ex- 
haust the many violations of the rule of non- 
discrimination that are experienced daily by 
human beings. The vastness and diversity of 
the problem of discrimination and the sus- 
picions it breeds indicate that the world com- 
munity must make a special effort to put into 
effect the international rule of non-discrimi- 
nation against all the proscribed discrimina- 
tory practices. 

II. APARTHEID 


The most flagrant violation of human 
rights today is the abhorrent practice of 
apartheid enforced as official policy in the 
Republic of South Africa and in some other 
parts of southern Africa. Apartheid con- 
stitutes a gross denial of the most basic civil 
and political rights of non-white South 
Africans, and their most fundamental eco- 
nomic, social and cultural rights. 

The Assembly joined in the universal con- 
demnation of this repugnant practice and 
the daily shocking violations associated with 
it. The Assembly was particularly concerned 
that the governments involved have thus far 
totally ignored and defied all requests and 
demands on the part of the international 
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community for remedial action in this re- 
gard. International efforts to bring about a 
solution to this problem should continue to 
receive particular attention by all organs of 
the United Nations family of organizations 
in the context of their concern with all hu- 
man rights, Steps should be taken to in- 
crease the effectiveness of the measures 
required to bring about a prompt and just 
solution of this vital problem, 


Iv. SLAVERY 


Slavery and the efforts to abolish this 
reprehensible practice have a history that 
long antedates the international recognition 
of human rights. But this should not delude 
us into believing that slavery no longer exists. 
It still persists in some parts of the world, 
in all of its ingeniously inhuman forms, such 
as outright slavery, serfdom, the sale of 
women into marriage without their consent, 
debt bondage, sham adoptions of children 
to exploit their labor, and so forth. 

These practices deny to a large number of 
people in the world the right to be considered 
as human beings, to live and to be treated 
as persons rather than saleable commodi- 
ties. A concerted international effort must 
be made to eradicate the institutions of 
slavery. Such a concerted international ef- 
fort must begin with a ratification and com- 
pliance by all States with the 1926 Conven- 
tion on Slavery and the 1956 Supplementary 
Convention on the Abolition of Slavery. And 
because of the seriousness of the problem 
and the surprising lack of reliable data on 
its various social, political, economic and 
cultural ramifications, it is vitally important 
that a permanent body of experts within the 
United Nations, with special responsibility 
for slavery, be established to gather infor- 
mation on slavery and to assist in the en- 
forcement of conventions on the subject. 


V. REFUGEES 


The Assembly discussed the problems of 
refugees and recognized the progress made 
in this area by the adoption, in 1951, of the 
Convention Relating to the Status of Refu- 
gees and the related 1967 Protocol. 

Particular attention was given in this con- 
nection to the right of asylum and to the 
reunification of refugee families. The Assem- 
bly expressed the hope that the principle 
of non-refoulement (non-return of a refu- 
gee to a country where his life and liberty is 
threatened), which was affirmed in the Dec- 
laration on Territorial Asylum, adopted 
unanimously by the General Assembly in 
1967, would be accepted as a binding obliga- 
tion by all countries. It was also the hope of 
the Assembly that governments would fa- 
cilitate the reunion of families, thus recog- 
nizing the right to family life affirmed in the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights. 

VI. CIVIL AND POLITICAL RIGHTS 

The struggle for human rights began with 
man's quest to secure his civil and political 
rights, Unfortunately, this struggle is still far 
from being won. Indeed, in many areas of 
the world we see retrogression rather than 
progress. There is consequently a special 
urgency to put into effect the Covenant on 
Civil and Political Rights, and the Optional 
Protocol thereto, which provides at least some 
measures of implementation. 

The significance of these rights is reflected 
in other sections of this Statement dealing 
with a variety of problems regarding their 
promotion and implementation. 

VII. ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL RIGHTS 

The Universal Declaration recognizes that 
economic and social rights are inherently 
linked with any meaningful enjoyment of 
civil and political rights, Since the adoption 
of the Universal Declaration, the promotion 
and protection of economic and social rights 
are as much matters of international concern 
as the promotion and protection of civil and 
political rights. This is merely the legal rec- 
ognition of a readily observable fact: the de- 
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velopment of civil and political rights de- 
pends to a very large extent on the achieve- 
ment of a minimum standard of economic 
and social rights. 

The Assembly recognized that there is thus 
& profound relationship between enjoyment 
of human rights and economic development. 
The seriousness of the problem is indicated 
by the ever-widening gap between the eco- 
nomically developed and developing coun- 
tries. The legal obligations which the inter- 
national community has, under the Charter 
of the United Nations, to promote and pro- 
tect human rights thus carries with it an 
obligation to work in concert towards the 
creation of economic and social conditions in 
the world at large which will provide the 
necessary prerequisites for the enjoyment of 
human rights. 

In countries where the great bulk of the 
population is illiterate, unskilled, where job 
opportunities are limited, where there is no 
access to medical or educational facilities, 
where the stilling of hunger is the one all- 
pervasive aspiration, it is difficult for any 
other human right to be enjoyed. This widen- 
ing gap in felt priorities that divide the rich 
from the poor nations cannot but destroy 
the very foundations upon which the inter- 
national human rights efforts are built. 
Neither stable peace nor complete protection 
of human rights is possible as long as the 
international community refuses to share in 
a meaningful way in carrying the burden of 
States which cannot do it alone, 


VIII. NEW AREAS OF CONCERN 
Civil disobedience, rebellion and revolution 


The questions of civil disobedience and 
conscientious objection and the right to re- 
sist oppression were discussed. The Assembly 
recognized that these questions raise signifi- 
cant and complex issues which ought to re- 
ceive further study and research. 

Rights of groups 

Persons belonging to ethnic, religious or 
linguistic minorities must not be denied the 
right, in community with other members of 
their group, to enjoy their own culture, to 
profess and practice their own religion, or to 
use their own language. At the same time 
minority groups have a duty to contribute to 
the development of the State in which they 
are settled and to join in the mainstream of 
its life. 

The Assembly noted in this connection 
that it is necessary to give further study to 
methods of assuring to each person belong- 
ing to a group the opportunity to fully exer- 
cise his individual rights. 


Human rights in armed conflicts 


It is only in a world at peace that human 
rights and dignity can be effectively safe- 
guarded. While war has been unequivocally 
outlawed by the Charter of the United Na- 
tions, warlike violence in defiance of this 
Charter obligation is still rampant. 

The increasing violence and brutality of 
our times, including massacre, summary ex- 
ecutions, tortures, the killing of civilians and 
the use of chemical means of warfare tend 
to dull the reaction of horror. Furthermore, 
this brutality not only tends to erode human 
and ethical standards, but also spreads in a 
contagious fashion and engenders counter- 
brutality. The gravity of this situation, which 
threatens to engulf the world in a cataclysm 
of horror, must be brought to the attention 
of the United Nations, governments, the 
leaders of the churches and of public opin- 
ion so that they may combine in a joint 
effort to end this alarming trend. 

War and armed conflicts invoke massive 
destruction of human rights. Having regard 
to the frequency and increasing horror of 
armed conflicts it is essential to protect 
civilian populations and disarmed combat- 
ants from unwarrantable destruction and 
suffering. Safeguards are also necessary to 
protect soldiers against illegal or discrimina- 
tory acts of their Officers, Whatever the cir- 
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cumstances, those inyolved in armed conflicts 
must be reminded of the minimum rules of 
humanitarian conduct which they must re- 
spect in every armed conflict, even one which 
is not of international nature. It is the duty 
of the States which are parties to one or more 
of the Geneva Red Cross Conventions of 1949, 
singly and collectively, to use their best en- 
deavor in armed conflicts of any kind “to 
ensure the respect in all circumstances” of 
the provisions of the Conventions. Each and 
every one of these States should discharge 
this solemn obligation by requesting the 
governments, directly or indirectly involved 
in any armed conflict, to observe and comply 
with the provisions of the Geneva Conven- 
tions. Likewise it may be hoped that the 
Secretary-General of the United Nations 
might find it possible to use his best efforts 
to the same end, The need for and urgency 
of such steps is emphasized by a statement 
issued by the International Committee of 
the Red Cross (Geneva) on February 9, 1968 
in the following terms: 

“The International Committee of the Red 
Cross reminds belligerents that in all cir- 
cumstances they are bound to observe the 
elementary and universally recognized rules 
of humanity. These rules demand that the 
lives of combatants who have been captured 
shall be spared, that the wounded, the sick 
and those giving them medical care shall be 
respected, that the civilian population shall 
not be subject to attack from the air and 
lastly, that summary executions, maltreat- 
ment or reprisals shall be prohibited. 

“The International Committee of the Red 
Cross has often made known to those 
part in the hostilities the obligations they 
must fulfill. It ardently hopes that they will 
shortly put an end to this blood-stained 
conflict and meanwhile urgently calls upon 
them to observe the basic rules of humanity.” 

The Assembly drew attention to the fact 
that the most recent codification of the 
“laws of war” dates back to 1907, long before 
the invention of methods of mass destruc- 
tion such as nuclear weapons, aerial bomb- 
bardments, napalm, defoliants and other 
chemical substances. In the Hague Conyen- 
tions of 1899 and 1907 relating to the laws 
and customs of war on land, it is provided, 
however, that: 

“Until a more complete code of the laws 
of war can be drawn up the High Contract- 
ing Parties deem it expedient to declare that, 
in cases not covered by. the rules adopted 
by them, the inhabitants and the belligerents 
remain under the protection and govern- 
ance of the principles of the law of nations, 
derived from the usages established among 
civilized peoples, from the laws of humanity 
and from the dictates of the public con- 
science,” 

The more complete code of the laws of 
war envisaged by the Hague Conventions 
has not eventuated. 

Steps should be taken to convene an in- 
ternational conference forthwith to prepare 
a convention which would revise the Hague 
Conventions in order to adapt the rules of 
modern warfare to the laws of humanity 
and the dictates of the public conscience. 
A letter addressed by the International Com- 
mittee of the Red Cross to all governments 
on May 19, 1967, drew attention to the need 
for more up-to-date and comprehensive in- 
ternational safeguards for civillan popula- 
tions and other victims of armed conflicts. 
In this letter it was pointed out that “as a 
result of technical developments in weapons 
and warfare, given also the nature of armed 
conflicts which have arisen in our times, 
civilian populations are increasingly exposed 
to the dangers and consequences of hostili- 
ties.” This appeal by the Red Cross does 
not appear to have received the attention 
which it deserves from governments. While 
the elaboration of a new convention may 
take time, the initial preliminary steps should 
not be further delayed. 
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‘Right to family planning 


The question of the right to family plan- 
ning is an important new area of concern. 
Many regard the opportunity for the family 
itself to determine the number and spacing 
of children as a basic human right which 
should be clearly recognized as such. The 
implementation of such a right requires 
access to educational information and to 
proper medical services. 


Rights of the child 


No rights cry out for greater recognition 
and demand more pressing implementation 
than those of the world’s children. The ap- 
palling effects of war and violence on chil- 
dren receive ready public attention, but the 
more hidden wrongs arising from poverty, 
ignorance, squalor and discrimination very 
often pass unnoticed. The United Nations 
Declaration on the Rights of the Child repre- 
sents a beginning in recognizing the obliga- 
tion mankind owes to children. The world of 
tomorrow rests in the hands of the children 
of today. If it is to be a world of hope, a 
broad and immediate program of national 
and international measures must be under- 
taken to improve the situation of children 
everywhere. 

Among the steps which should be taken 
are: 

1. The United Nations should strengthen 
its recommendation that wide-spread recog- 
nition be given to the rights set forth in the 
Declaration of the Rights of the Child. 

2. The United Nations, through appropriate 
Committees, should call to the attention of 
its Member States the moral obligation which 
rests on the peoples of the respective nations 
to create conditions which comply with the 
text of the Declaration of the Rights of the 
Child. 

8. The United Nations family of 
tions should, as a significant part of their 
program for the International Year for Hu- 
man Rights, encourage and actively assist 
programs to improve not only the efforts of 
governments, but also the resources of the 
private sector, in providing children with the 
basic requirements of health and education. 


IX. NEW DANGERS CAUSED BY SCIENTIFIC 
DEVELOPMENTS 


The Assembly recognized the debt which 
the peoples of the world owe to the efforts 
of scientists and technicians. Nevertheless, 
the Assembly points out that many 
of technological advance represent positive 
threats to human rights and to human dig- 
nity, and that the world community must be 
alerted ot he nature of these threats. 

The Assembly also recognized that protec- 
tion against such threats cannot be embodied 
in conyentions or other instruments until 
their nature can be identified, and until there 
is a general awareness of their implications. 

The dangers were considered under four 
heads: 

1. Electronic and other forms of intru- 
sion on the right of privacy. 

2. Implications of computer-based tech- 
nocracy for democratic governments. 

3. Protection of traditional cultures against 
the homogenizing influence of a technologi- 
cal civilization. 

4, New developments in medicine and bi- 
ology and their impact on human rights. 

The Assembly was strongly of the opinion 
that the potential consequences of scientific 
and technical advances for human rights re- 
quire the most immediate and continuous 
interdisciplinary study at both the national 
and international level, and by governments, 
universities and non-governmental profes- 
sional, scientific and civic organizations. 

A high-level international committee com- 
posed of scientists, doctors, sociologists, law- 
yers and persons of eminence in other fields 
should be established to advise on the ethical 
and moral questions raised by the impact of 
new technology on human rights. 
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The following studies of the impact of 
technological developments on human rights 
should be made: 

1, The United Nations Institute for Train- 
ing and Research (UNITAR) and UNESCO 
should undertake studies relating to the im- 
plications of technological advances, and in 
particular of computer-based technocracy, on 
democratic government, and of centralized 
data banks on privacy and freedoms of in- 
dividuals. 

2. The ILO should address itself to the 
danger of the “human cassettee,” the com- 
puter training of workers for specific, short 
term functions and their discarding when 
they have fulfilled their limited usefulness; 

3. UNESCO should investigate the problem 
of protecting traditional cultures against the 
homoge: influence of technological 
civilization, with special reference to broad- 
casting satellites, and seek to secure conven- 
tions dealing with the content of programs 
which will be beamed directly from such 
satellites into the homes and with the need 
to protect the population of each country 
against the imposition of an alien culture; 

4. The World Health Organization (WHO) 
should examine the profound implications of 
artificial transplants, of personality changing 
drugs and of gene-manipulation; and 

5. Non-governmental organizations of the 
legal profession should apprise themselves of 
the risk of computerized dossiers and the ad- 
mission of evidence obtained by technological 
means, eg. lie-detectors, tape-recordings, 
pharmacological inducements, concealed 
cameras, etc, 


X. INDUCING COMPLIANCE ON THE NATIONAL 
LEVEL 


The Assembly gave considerable thought 
to practical means of assuring effective com- 
pliance with standards which have been laid 
down by the United Nations family of orga- 
nizations for the protection of human rights 
and fundamental freedoms, and considered 
both national and international implemen- 
tation measures. It was recognized that in- 
ternational measures for securing compli- 
ance with world standards of protection have 
their own value and effectiveness. For the 
ordinary citizen, however, the acid test of 
the protection of human rights would be how 
effective are the means established close at 
hand, in his own country and immediately 
available to him in safeguarding the rights 
which his own laws profess to guarantee. 
How quickly, cheaply and effectively can he 
obtain redress when such rights are infringed 
or denied. In this connection the findings of 
the United Nations Seminar held in Jamaica 
in April 1967 to consider the effective realiza- 
tion of civil and political rights at the na- 
tional level were endorsed. The need for 
good administrative procedures was also 
recognized. 

The main means for the protection of the 
rights of individuals at the national level, 
is an independent and impartial judiciary. 
In every country steps should be taken to 
create or maintain a court system which 
ensures independence and impartiality and 
secures to each individual the right of access 
to courts. 

In every country of the world, no matter 
how developed or under-developed it might 
be economically, and irrespective of the char- 
acter of its political system or social orga- 
nization, some specialized institution needs 
to be established by law, in addition to the 
courts, to which a citizen who considers 
himself deprived of his rights may turn seek- 
ing redress and may either have it estab- 
lished that he was mistaken or obtain effec- 
tive remedies. 

Such a specialized institution may take a 
number of different forms, according to the 
country’s political or social system. It may 
be of the type of the ombudsman or the 
procurator general, or an administrative tri- 
bunal such as the Conseil d’Etat, or it may 
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be a national human rights committee or 
commission. It may combine within its com- 
petence a number of different functions, The 
essential and distinguishing feature would 
be, however, its legal competence to receive 
an individual’s complaint, to investigate it 
with unimpeded access to official files, and 
to provide or secure effective redress when 
his rights are infringed or ignored. 

At the same time no national machinery 
established for the safeguarding of human 
rights can be expected to operate satisfac- 
torily for long unless it is supported by an 
informed and effective indigenous public 
opinion. The machinery and its functions 
must have the understanding and support 
of those who accept the basic principles on 
which the State is founded. 


XI. INTERNATIONAL IMPLEMENTATION 
MEASURES 


Effectiveness of national measures is 
closely related to the existence of interna- 
tional judicial or supervisory institutions. 
When the individual can invoke the assist- 
ance of such international institutions to 
vindicate his right, he has additional assur- 
ance that his rights will be protected. 

Virtually no such international implemen- 
tation exists today. Mutual distrust, out- 
moded concepts of national sovereignty, and 
considerations of temporary political advan- 
tage have thus far blocked almost all efforts 
to obtain the acceptance of effective inter- 
national implementation measures. 

Deeply concerned with the lack of substan- 
tial progress in this area, the Assembly thor- 
oughly explored a whole range of problems 
relating to the international enforcement of 
human rights guarantees, examining and 
evaluating various proposals for the develop- 
ment of an effective international enforce- 
ment machinery and the improvement of 
existing implementation procedures. 

The Assembly was particularly impressed 
with the implementation achievements of 
the International Labor Organization and of 
the Council of Europe which, through the 
European Convention of Human Rights, has 
established the most advanced and effective 
regional machinery for the enforcement of 
individual human rights. The experience of 
the International Labor Organization and of 
the Council of Europe shows that effective 
international implementation procedures are 
by no means unattainable. 

Right of petition 

While the right of petition is enshrined in 
Many domestic constitutions as a funda- 
mental right, it has not as yet received the 
international acceptance that it deserves as 
an important instrument for the implemen- 
tation of human rights. The valuable expe- 
rience that the United Nations has gained in 
the Trusteeship Council and the Special 
Committee on Apartheid with respect to peti- 
tions by individuals, and the extensive ex- 
perience of the European Commission of Hu- 
man Rights, that this procedure 
might be applied to other human rights 
areas. 


United Nations high commissioner for 
human rights 

The Assembly strongly supported the ex- 
isting proposal for the establishment of the 
Office of a United Nations High Commission- 
er for Human Rights, or a United Nations in- 
stitution with a similar function. 

Fact-finding mechanisms 

Very often even the limited implementa- 
tion procedures available to the internation- 
al community cannot be put into operation 
because of the absence of effective and im- 
partial fact-finding mechanisms. The mere 
existence of an Official and impartial fact- 
finding body might deter violations of hu- 
man rights. The establishment of such fact- 
finding mechanisms within the framework 
of international organizations should, there- 
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fore, be encouraged. As a first step in this 
direction the United Nations Commission on 
Human Rights might, for example, establish 
a committee of experts to which the Com- 
mission could refer any communication re- 
ceived by it in order to determine whether 
the evidence presented shows a gross viola- 
tion of human rights or a consistent pattern 
of violations of such rights. 


Improving the status of the United Nations 
Commission on Human Rights 


The Assembly considered that the Com» 
mission on Human Rights, the only insti- 
tution in the field of human rights which is 
mentioned in the Charter of the United Na- 
tions, has a status within the United Nations 
family of organizations which is not com- 
mensurate with the important responsibili- 
ties entrusted to it. It should no longer be 
merely one of a large number of commissions 
reporting to the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil and directed as to policy by that Council 
It should be raised as soon as possible to the 
same level as the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil and should report directly to the General 
Assembly. The Secretariat’s Division of Hu- 
man Rights should also be raised to the level 
of a Department, headed by an Under-Secre- 
tary 


The Assembly discussed a proposal that at 
some future time the peoples of the United 
Nations should be directly represented a 
permanent world forum, an Assembly on 
Human Rights, in which they might be able 
to discuss human rights problems of a gen- 
eral nature and advise the General Assembly 
on matters of policy in the human rights 
field. The possible basis of representation in 
such a world forum and its exact powers 
would have to be the subject of detailed 
studies. 

Regional commissions 


The success of the European Commission 
of Human Rights and the achievements of 
the Inter-American Commission of Human 
Rights indicate that similar regional institu- 
tions could perform useful implementation 
functions in some other areas of the world. 


Judicial institutions 


International implementation measures, 
like national measures that must be based on 
the rule of law, require the existence and 
accessibility of judicial remedies. It is, there- 
fore, important that the international com- 
munity should move rapidly towards the es- 
tablishment of judicial institutions to pro- 
vide such remedies. Experience with the 
European Court of Human Rights indicates 
that the functioning of such institutions be- 
yond the national level is feasible. Considera- 
tion should, therefore, be given to the estab- 
lishment of further regional courts of human 
rights, and possibly, a universal court of 
human rights. 


Impartiality of international institutions 


In order to ensure the effectiveness of the 
international institutions in the field of hu- 
man rights and to increase confidence in and 
cooperation with them, it is indispensable 
that these institutions perform their activi- 
ties uninfluenced by political considerations 
or by any desire to serve merely sectional 
interests. All assistance should be given to 
them to achieve this aim, 

South West Africa 

The Assembly noted a suggestion that the 
unique status of the Territory of South West 
Africa which, by virtue of the actions taken 
by the United Nations General Assembly, is 
under direct United Nations jurisdiction, 
provides a special opportunity to experiment 
with further implementation procedures. 
Criminal courts and procedures might be es- 
tablished for dealing with gross violations of 
human rights in that Territory. 


Nongovernmental organizations 


Bearing in mind the important consulta- 
tive role assigned to non-governmental or- 
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ganizations from the very inception of the 
United Nations at San Francisco, the Assem- 
bly recognized the helpful role they have 
played in informing and sustaining public 
opinion on both the national and interna- 
tional levels, and expressed the hope that the 
Commission on Human Rights would give 
them full encouragement in their work. Be- 
cause non-governmental organizations hav- 
ing consultative status with the Economic 
and Social Council of the United Nations 
perform an essential function in promoting 
international human rights, the Economic 
and Social Council and its subsidiary organs 
should utilize these organizations to the full- 
est extent. 


XII. PUBLIC OPINION, EDUCATION AND PROFES- 
SIONAL ACTIVITIES IN SUPPORT OF HUMAN 
RIGHTS 


The achievement and recognition of human 
rights rest in the final analysis on the people 
of the world themselves and on their aware- 
ness and willingness to support human rights 
objectives. Only when respect for human 
rights has become a universal standard of 
human behavior can the struggle for human 
rights be said to be truly won. An enlight- 
ened public opinion is needed to protect in- 
dividuals against oppression. To accomplish 
this purpose a wide-ranging and systematic 
program of education of private individuals 
and government. officials in human rights 
matters is essential. In addition, the range of 
groups and institutions involved in human 
rights problems should be greatly broadened. 


Primary and secondary education 


It is now known that attitudes and ideas 
fixed in the formative years are often deci- 
sive in adult life. Consequently, effective 
education in human rights should begin in 
the primary schools and continue in sec- 
ondary schools. Curricula and materials 
should be developed for this purpose as ap- 
propriate for each country. Teacher training 
should include human rights courses, Films, 
radio. and newer methods of education 
should be widely utilized, The Assembly 
noted with approval the pioneer work that 
UNESCO and various national educational 
authorities are already doing in this con- 
nection, 


Universities and research institutes 


Education in human rights at the univer- 
sity level is especially important, since of- 
ficials, teachers, lawyers and others in 
particularly strategic positions with respect 
to the promotion and protection of human 
rights are largely drawn from the ranks of 
former university students. Courses should 
be established in human rights and other 
relevant topics and there should be more 
emphasis on human rights in existing 
courses where appropriate. Study and re- 
search with respect to subjects relating to 
promotion and protection of human rights 
should be carried out on a much greater 
scale by universities and research institutes, 
thus developing a corps of experts and con- 
cerned persons who will also contribute 
significantly to enlightened public opinion. 
Professional associations and trade unions 

The burden of present operational and 
educational work in the human rights field 
has thus far fallen on a comparatively few 
specialized private groups, such as civil 
liberties organizations, leagues for the 
rights of man, and similar non-govern- 
mental national or international associa- 
tions. The work of these organizations should 
receive greater support and their growth 
and wider establishment must be fostered. 
In addition, special efforts should be made 
to involve in human rights work the con- 
siderable resources and talents of the great 
variety of other private associations, such 
as professional, civic, scientific and scholarly 
organizations and labor unions, which have 
thus far been relatively uninvolved in this 
area. Such associations should be urged to 
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establish, in connection with their program 
activities, committees or groups which would 
especially concern themselves with relevant 
human rights issues. Such involvement 
would serve to further enlighten public 
opinion and add to the pressures for ob- 
servance of human rights. It was suggested 
that efforts along the above lines might be 
furthered through the urging of interna- 
tional professional and scholarly organiza- 
tions to seek to develop interest and activi- 
ties in their local components. Moreover, 
such intergovernmental organizations as the 
United Nations, UNESCO, ILO and UNITAR 
should undertake to pursue these objectives 
as part of their programs to the extent it 
is not already being done. Some methods 
need to be developed to provide more ade- 
quate liaison among all the interested pub- 
lic and private organizations. 


Mass media and adult education 


Adult education in human rights princi- 
ples should be vigorously pursued, utilizing 
to the full the wide possibilities offered by 
modern means of mass communication such 
as radio, television, films, newspapers and 
other printed publications, in particular, ef- 
forts should be made to provide special train- 
ing in human rights problems for business- 
men, technicians and government officials es- 
pecially concerned with these problems, such 
as the police and military personnel. 


PROPOSALS FOR ACTION; THE ASSEMBLY FOR HU- 
MAN RIGHTS MAKE THE FOLLOWING RECOM- 
MENDATIONS 


With respect to international legislation 
on human rights: 

1, During this International Year for Hu- 
man Rights, the Members of the United Na- 
tions should reaffirm, by a solemn declara- 
tion, their intention to comply in good faith 
with the human rights provisions of the 
United Nations Charter. 

2. That Members of the United Nations 
should rededicate themselves to the most 
complete implementation of the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights on both the 
national and international plane, by legisla- 
tion and other measures. In particular, as 
recommended by the United Nations Seminar 
on Civil and Political Rights held at Kings- 
ton, Jamaica, all the governments and legis- 
latures should “systematically undertake a 
review of their legislation, laws and proce- 
dures to ensure that they conform to the 
provisions of the Universal Declaration.” 

8. All States should make a special effort 
to ratify the two United Nations Covenants 
on Human Rights, the Optional Protocol, the 
nine basic conventions on human rights 
adopted by the United Nations and the spe- 
cialized agencies since 1945, the ratification 
of which was recommended by the General 
Assembly in 1965, as well as the Convention 
on Consent to Marriage, Minimum Age to 
Marriage and Registration of Marriage, the 
1961 Convention Relating to the Status of 
Refugees and the related 1967 Protocol. In 
particular, the International Convention and 
the Elimination of all Forms of Racial Dis- 
crimination must receive universal ratifica- 
tion. 

4. The United Nations should make every 
effort to adopt an International Convention 
on the Elimination of all Forms of Intoler- 
ance and of Discrimination Based on Reli- 
gion or Belief. 

5. The United Nations should bring all the 
instruments adopted by it together and pre- 
pare a United Nations Human Rights Code 
similar to the International Labor Code de- 
veloped by the International Labor Organiza- 
tion. Such a code should contain in its first 
part a systematic and annotated arrange- 
ment of all the basic provisions of universal 
scope, deriving from the Charter of the 
United Nations, the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights, the other declarations 
adopted by the United Nations and the gen- 
eral clauses contained in various unanimous- 
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ly or nearly unanimously approved resolu- 
tions of the General Assembly. The second 
part should include the texts of the Cove- 
nants and of various conventions on human 
rights in a systematic and annotated ar- 
rangement, specifying in particular, what 
measures of implementation are available to 
ensure the enforcement of the relevant pro- 
visions. 

With Respect to Apartheid: 

6. The international community should 
confirm the legitimacy of the struggle of the 
peoples of southern Africa toward the 
achievement of their inalienable right to 
equality, freedom and independence in ac- 
cordance with the Purposes and Principles of 
the United Nations Charter. 

7. All States and organizations should pro- 
vide appropriate moral, political and material 
assistance to the people of southern Africa 
in their just struggle for the rights recog- 
nized in the Charter of the United Nations 
and the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights. 

8. All States should facilitate effective ac- 
tion, under the auspices of the United Na- 
tions, to secure self-determination and en- 
joyment of human rights and fundamental 
freedoms for all the inhabitants of southern 
Africa. 

With Respect to Inducing Compliance at 
the National Level: 

9. In every country some special institu- 
tion should be established, if it does not 
already exist, which is legally competent to 
receive complaints from individuals when 
their rights are infringed or denied, and pro- 
vide them with effective redress, 

All authorities and organizations con- 
cerned with the protection of human rights, 
particularly the bar associations, should 
work towards the establishment in every 
country of institutions of this character. 

10. The government of every country 
should be encouraged to provide and to de- 
velop comprehensive legal aid systems for 
the protection of the rights of individuals. 

11. All governments should be encouraged 
to establish permanent advisory bodies for 
the constant adaptation of their laws to the 
standards of human rights being developed 
by the United Nations. 

12. National and international, govern- 
mental and non-governmental organizations 
concerned with the protection of human 
rights should work toward the development 
of informed and effective public opinion for 
the protection of human rights in all coun- 
tries. Governments should be invited to un- 
dertake to promote the development of in- 
digenous institutions dedicated to the 
creation of such enlightened and effective 
public opinion. In particular, governments 
should consider giving encouragement to the 
creation of independent and permanent non- 
governmental committees for the promotion 
of human rights in their countries. 

13. All States should develop human rights 
courses for all levels of education. Special 
courses should be introduced in various uni- 
versity departments, including law, busi- 
ness and technical schools. 

14. Proper efforts should be made to 
broaden the category of organizations con- 
cerned with human rights by persuading 
various professional, civic, scientific, schol- 
arly, business and labor organizations to es- 
tablish special committees to channel human 
rights problems into their working programs. 

15. Intergovernmental organizations such 
as the United Nations, UNESCO, ILO and 
UNITAR should provide assistance to States 
and non-governmental organizations in their 
human rights programs to the extent that it 
has not already been done. 

16, All modern means of mass communica- 
tion, such as radio, television, films, news- 
papers and other printed publications should 
make more vigorous efforts to promote hu- 
man rights. 

17. Radio and television programs should 
not be subject to governmental controls. 
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With Respect to International Implemen- 
tation Measures: 

18. The strongest support should be given 
to the existing proposal for the establish- 
ment within the United Nations of an Office 
of the High Commissioner for Human Rights 
or an institution with a similar function. 

19. The status of the United Nations Com- 
mission on Human Rights and the Secreta- 
riat Division on Human Rights should be im- 
proved sufficiently to enable them to dis- 
charge the important responsibilities en- 
trusted to them. x 

20. The United Nations Commission on 
Human Rights is urged to recommend the es- 
tablishment of a permanent body of experts 
on slavery. 

21. The United Nations is urged to estab- 
lish an effective machinery for the implemen- 
tation of United Nations decisions on human 
rights questions. 

22. The possibility of establishing regional 
commissions or courts of human rights 
should be explored. 

The following message from United Na- 
tions Secretary-General U Thant was re- 
corded on film at the United Nations and 
projected during the opening session of the 
Assembly for Human Rights: 

“I am very pleased to have this oppor- 
tunity to extend my greetings to the World 
Assembly for Human Rights, which has been 
convened in Montreal as a contribution to 
the International Year for Human Rights. 
Your Assembly also meets in response to the 
United Nations General Assembly’s invita- 
tion to all concerned to devote the year 1968 
to intensified efforts and undertakings in the 
field of human rights as an appropriate way 
of celebrating the twentieth anniversary of 
the Universal Declaration of Human Rights. 

“The International Year for Human Rights 
offers a unique opportunity to review and 
reassess activities in the field of human 
rights since the adoption of the Universal 
Declaration and to propose objectives for 
future efforts. Over the years, substantial 
p has been achieved through the 
United Nations in setting international 
standards and objectives in the area of hu- 
man rights and fundamental freedoms—an 
area which the United Nations Charter 
firmly established as being a matter of inter- 
national concern and responsibility. The 
proclamation of the Declaration ‘as a stand- 
ard of achievement for all nations and peo- 
ples’ was a first step in this process. 

“Since then, many international conven- 
tions have been adopted, culminating in 
these International Covenants on Human 
Rights. In this manner, the moral impera- 
tives of the Declaration are being progres- 
sively recognized as binding obligations 
through ratification of existing conventions 
by Member States in accordance with their 
constitutional processes and by their incor- 
poration in the national constitutions and 
laws of numerous States. 

“It is my firm conviction that the active 
participation of Member States in this United 
Nations long-term effort to secure a system 
of law, legally binding on the national and 
international level, is an essential part of the 
efforts to attain the Charter objectives of 
peace, economic and social well-being and 
the harmonization of the action of nations. 
Indeed, the maintenance of peace and the 
achievement of economic development and 
social justice must surely rest on commonly 

ted standards of fair treatment for all 
individuals and groups. 

“In your meetings, you will be examining, 
in the light of technological changes, the 
means of preserving the concepts expressed 
in the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights. In addition to evaluating existing and 
new methods and techniques for the protec- 
tion of human rights, you will be discussing 
new areas of concern and new dangers which 
accompany rapid technological advances. 
These important subjects are a challenge to 
the distinguished participants in your As- 
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sembly, and the results of your deliberations 
will, I am sure, merit attention at all levels. 

“The efforts of the non-governmental sec- 
tor of world public opinion have contributed 
much to the progress made over the last 
twenty years in the promotion and protec- 
tion of human rights. While Governments 
must take final and effective responsibility, 
it is well known that activities on the private 
level have often paved the way and stimu- 
lated governmental action. These activities 
can also contribute to the search for ideas 
as to the future course of the international 
community’s concern for the activities in 
the field of human rights, which, I hope, will 
be charted during this International Year for 
Human Rights. 

“May I, in conclusion, express to you my 
use wishes for the success of your delibera- 

ons.” 


U THANT, 
Secretary-General of the United Nations. 
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BACKGROUND OF THE ASSEMBLY 

The Assembly for Human Rights, which 
convened in Montreal March 22-27, 1968, was 
a project supported by the private sector, 
during International Year for Human Rights. 
In its organization the Assembly has bene- 
fited greatly from the interest of many per- 
sons with long experience in the fleld of hu- 
man rights. 
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The Secretary-General of the United Na- 
tions, U Thant, and his colleagues of the 
Secretariat have expressed continuing inter- 
est in the development of plans for the As- 
sembly for Human Rights. Valuable coopera- 
tion has been received from the Director of 
the Division of Human Rights, Mr. Marc 
Schreiber. A copy of the Montreal State- 
ment has been transmitted to the Secretary- 
General. 

Through the good offices of the Secretary- 
General of the International Civil Aviation 
Organization, sessions of the Assembly were 
held at the headquarters of that. Agency in 
Montreal, Canada. 

During the Assembly for Human Rights, a 
number of messages expressing interest and 
support were received from organizations, in- 
cluding the following: Food and Agriculture 
Organization; World Health Organization; 
United Nations High Commissioner for 
Refugees; The Canadian Government, from 
Prime Minister Lester B, Pearson; Eleanor 
Roosevelt Memorial Foundation; World Coun- 
cil of Churches. 

The planners of the Assembly for Human 
Rights hope that the Montreal Statement 
will focus public attention on some of the 
concrete issues relating to the rights of man. 
Reports on the discussions at Montreal are 
being disseminated widely, through this pub- 
lication and other media of communication. 
It is the hope and expectation of those as- 
sociated with the Assembly that the Mon- 
treal Statement will serve as the basis for dis- 
cussions in many nations, on the part of gov- 
ernments and within the private sector. 


Nongovernmental auspices 


In meeting the costs of the Assembly, no 
funds from any government have been used. 
Contributions from interested foundations 
and individuals have supported the Assem- 
bly. Additional funding from private sources 
will be sought to carry out program result- 
ing from the Assembly, during International 
Year for Human Rights. 


STATEMENT OF PURPOSE FOR THE ASSEMBLY FOR 
HUMAN RIGHTS 


` The Growth of Human Freedom in a Tech- 

nological, Age—A world which is being re- 
formed by technological advance and political 
change must examine the impact of these 
forces on human freedom. 

The same technology which provides solu- 
tions to old problems creates new threats to 
the natural rights of man. The threat to in- 
dividuality, engendered by science, is real; 
but the promise which science offers in terms 
of release from old and dreaded restraints 
is incalculably high. 

Because knowledge must precede and ac- 
company man's efforts in using technology 
to advance human freedom, it is essential 
that the best minds be put to work in ex- 
amining the impact of technology on human 
freedom in a new age. 

Old statements dealing with the abstrac- 
tions of human rights have lost their mean- 
ing for the millions who have seen no change 
affecting their welfare and freedom as a result 
of these expressions. The individual rights 
to which all men are entitled must become in 
fact individual. What is considered by many 
to be the threat of the new technology must 
become the new promise for individual hu- 
man freedom. In addition to the rights of po- 
litical freedom, which remain as important 
as ever, we must insure the right to health, 
the right to economic well-being, and the 
right to education. 

The challenge of technology is universal. It 
confronts those societies which have long 
traditions of human freedom. It also chal- 
lenges the developing societies whose cul- 
tures may be unreceptive to technology. 

The Assembly for Human Rights, sup- 
ported by scholarly research and the delib- 
erations of thoughtful men, proposes to ex- 
amine in the light of technological change 
the concepts expressed in the Universal Dec- 
laration of Human Rights. 
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AGENDA 


I. Evaluation of existing methods and tech- 
niques for the protection of human-rights 

1. Identification in concrete terms of areas 
of progress and of the reasons therefor. 

2. Main obstacles to progress and the rea- 
sons therefor. Underlying causes for the de- 
nial of human rights in various parts of the 
world. 

3. Special difficulties encountered in such 
areas as refugees, slavery, etc. 

4, Current problems with respect to racial 
discrimination, religious intolerance, and 
discrimination against women. 

5. Conflicts between different rights; for 
instance: (a) The impact of new economic, 
social and cultural rights and of needs for 
economic development on traditional civil 
and political rights. (b) The limits on free- 
dom of speech imposed by the prohibitions 
of hate and war propaganda. 


II. Inducing compliance 


1. Creation of new national procedures and 
improvement of existing national implemen- 
tation methods. (Establishment of national 
committees and preparation of model rules 
of procedure for such committees; ombuds- 
man; education of national decision-makers 
in human rights problems.) 

2, International implementation measures: 
(a) Development of effective procedures: for 
the consideration of national reports by in- 
ternational bodies. (b) Right of individual 
petition, (c) International judicial proce- 
dures. (d) A High Commissioner for Human 
Rights. (e) Coordination of procedures de- 
veloped by the regional organizations, the 
specialized agencies and the United Nations. 
(Establishment of special coordinating ma- 
chinery; possibility of crea a specialized 
agency for human rights.) ne 

8. Sanctions. (What sanctions are feasible, 
and how can their effectiveness be increased.) 


III. New areas of concern 
1. The right to civil disobedience, rebellion 
and revolution. 
2. The rights of groups. (Freedom of asso- 
ciation; right to maintain a special cultural 
religious, etc., heritage; rights of political 


es.) 

3. Protection of non-combatants in war- 
torn areas, 

4. Right to family planning. 

5. Human rights and social welfare. 

IV. New dangers 

1. The electronic menace to the right of 
privacy. 

2. Implications of computer-based tech- 
nocracy for democratic government. 

3, Protection of traditional cultures against 
the homogenizing influence of a technologi- 
cal civilization. 

4. New developments in medicine and biol- 
ogy and their impact on human rights. 

During the final session of the Assembly in 
Montreal it was agreed that the work begun 
should continue through the International 
Year for Human Rights. To implement the 
continuing work of the Assembly, a Standing 
Committee was created, with the following 
members: 

Chief S: O. Adebo, Nigeria; Mme. Solange 
Bouvier-Ajam, France; Gonzalo J. Facio, 
Costa Rica; M. Ganji, Iran Sir Senerat Gune- 
wardene, Ceylon; John P. Humphrey, Canada; 
J. Jimenez de Arechaga, Uruguay; Sean Mac- 
Bride, Ireland Leslie Paffath, U.S.A.; E. R. 
Richardson, Jamaica; Louis B. Sohn, U.S. A.; 
Anton Vratusa, Yugoslavia. 

Individual copies of this publication, cost 
quotations for bulk orders and information 
on background papers prepared by Partici- 
pants are available on request. 

Queries concerning the Assembly for Hu- 
man Rights may be addressed to: Assembly 
for Human Rights, 866 United Nations Plaza, 
New York, New York 10017, Telephone 212 
755-7361; Cable Address: WAFHURTS, New 
York. 
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UNIVERSAL DECLARATION OF HUMAN RIGHTS 
Preamble 


Whereas recognition of the inherent dig- 
nity and of the equal and inalienable rights 
of all members of the human family is the 
foundation of freedom, justice and peace in 
the world, 

Whereas disregard and contempt for 
human rights resulted in barbarous acts 
which have outraged the conscience of man- 
kind, and the advent of a world in which 
human beings shall enjoy freedom of speech 
and belief and freedom from fear and want 
has been proclaimed as the highest aspira- 
tion of the common people, 

Whereas it is essential, if man is not to 
be compelled to have recourse, as a last re- 
sort, to rebellion against tyranny and op- 
pression, that human rights should be pro- 
tected by the rule of law, 

Whereas it is essential to promote the de- 
velopment of friendly relations between 
nations, 

Whereas the peoples of the United Nations 
have in the Charter reaffirmed their faith in 
fundamental human rights, in the dignity 
and worth of the human person and in the 
equal rights of men and women and have 
determined to promote social progress and 
better standards of life in larger freedom, 

Whereas Member States have pledged 
themselves to achieve, in co-operation with 
the United Nations, the promotion of uni- 
versal respect for and observance of human 
rights and fundamental freedoms, 

Whereas a common understanding of these 
rights and freedoms is of the greatest im- 
portance for the full realization of this 
pledge, 

Now, therefore, the General Assembly pro- 
claims this universal Declaration of Human 
Rights as a common standard of achieve- 
ment for all peoples and all nations, to the 
end that every individual and every organ 
of society, keeping this Declaration con- 
stantly in mind, shall strive by teaching and 
education to promote respect for these 
rights and freedoms and by progressive 
measures, national and international, to se- 
cure their universal and effective recognition 
and observance, both among the peoples of 
Member States themselves and among the 
peoples of territories under their jurisdic- 
tion. 

Article 1. All human beings are born free 
and equal in dignity and rights. They are 
endowed with reason and conscience and 
should act towards one another in a spirit of 
brotherhood, 

Article 2. Everyone is entitled to all the 
rights and freedoms set forth in this Dec- 
laration, without distinction of any kind, 
such as race, colour, sex, language, religion, 
political or other opinion, national or social 
origin, property, birth or other status. 

Furthermore, no distinction shall be made 
on the basis of the political, jurisdictional 
or international status of the country or 
territory to which a person belongs, whether 
it be independent, trust, non-self-govern- 
ing or under any other limitation of sover- 
eignty. 

Article 3. Everyone has the right to life, 
liberty and security of person. 

Article 4. No one shall be held in slavery 
or servitude; slavery and the slave trade 
shall be prohibited in all their forms, 

Article 5. No one shall be subjected to 
torture or to cruel, inhuman or degrading 
treatment or punishment. 

Article 6. Everyone has the right to rec- 
ognition everywhere as a person before the 
law. 


Article 7. All are equal before the law and 
are entitled without any discrimination to 
equal protection of the law, All are entitled 
to equal protection against any discrimina- 
tion in violation of this Declaration and 
against any incitement to such discrimina- 
tion. 

Article 8. Everyone has the right to an 
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effective remedy by the competent national 
tribunals for acts violating the fundamental 
rights granted him by the constitution or 
by law. 

Article 9. No one shall be subjected to 
arbitrary arrest, detention or exile. 

Article 10. Everyone is entitled in full 
equally to a fair and public hearing by an 
independent and impartial tribunal, in the 
determination of his rights and obligations 
and of any criminal charge against him, 

Article 11. (1) Everyone charged with a 
penal offence has the right to be presumed 
innocent until proved guilty according to 
law in a public trial at which he has had all 
the guarantees n for his defence. 

(2) No one shall be held guilty of any 
penal offence on account of any act or omis- 
sion which did not constitute a penal of- 
fence, under national or international law, 
at the time when it was committed. Nor 
shall a heavier penalty be imposed than the 
one that was applicable at the time the penal 
offence was committed. 

Article 12. No one shall be subjected to 
arbitrary interference with his privacy, fam- 
ily, home or correspondence, nor to attacks 
upon his honour or reputation, Everyone has 
the right to the protection of law against 
such interference or attacks. 

Article 13. (1) Everyone has the right to 
freedom of movement and residence within 
the borders of each state. 

(2) Everyone has the right to leave any 
country, including his own, and to return 
to his country. 

Article 14. (1) Everyone has the right to 
seek and to enjoy in other countries asylum 
from persecution. 

(2) This right may not be invoked in the 
case of prosecutions genuinely arising from 
non-political crimes or from acts contrary 
to the purposes and principles of the United 
Nations. 

Article 15. (1) Everyone has the right to 
a nationality. 

(2) No one shall be arbitrarily deprived 
of his nationality nor denied the right to 
change his nationality. 

Article 16. (1) Men and women of full age 
without any limitation due to race, nation- 
ality or religion, have the right to marry 
and to found a family. They are entitled to 
equal rights as to marriage, during marriage 
and at its dissolution. 

(2) Marriage shall be entered into only 
with the free and full consent of the in- 
tending spouses. 

(3) The family is the natural and funda- 
mental group unit of society and is entitled 
to protection by society and the State. 

Article 17. (1) Everyone has the right to 
own property alone as well as in association 
with others. 

(2) No one shall be arbitrarily deprived 
of his property. 

Article 18. Everyone has the right to free- 
dom of thought, conscience and religion; 
this right includes freedom to change his 
religion or belief, and freedom, either alone 
or in community with others and in public 
or private, to manifest his religion or 
belief in teaching, practice, worship and 
observance. 

Article 19. Everyone has the right to free- 
dom of opinion and expression; this right 
includes freedom to hold opinions without 
interference and to seek, receive and impart 
information and ideas through any media 
and regardless of frontiers. 

Article 20. (1) Everyone has the right 
to freedom of peaceful assembly and 
association. 

(2) No one may be compelled to belong to 
an association, 

Article 21. (1) Everyone has the right to 
take part in the government of his 
country, directly of through freely chosen 
representatives. 

(2) Everyone has the right of equal access 
to public service in his country. 
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(3) The will of the people shall be the 
basis of the authority of government; this 
will shall be expressed in periodic and genu- 
ine elections which shall be by universal and 
equal suffrage and shall be held by secret 
vote or by equivalent free voting procedures. 

Article 22. Everyone, as a member of so- 
ciety, has the right to social security and is 
entitled to realization, through national ef- 
fort and international co-operation and in 
accordance with the organization and re- 
sources of each State, of the economic, social 
and cultural rights indispensable for his 
dignity and the free development of his 
personality. 

Article 23. (1) Everyone has the right to 
work, to free choice of employment, to just 
and favourable conditions of work and to 
protection against unemployment. 

(2) Everyone, without any discrimination, 
has the right to equal pay for equal work. 

(3) Everyone who works has the right to 
just and favourable remuneration ensuring 
for himself and his family an existence 
worthy of human dignity, and supplemented, 
if necessary, by other means of social protec- 
tion. 

(4) Everyone has the right to form and to 
join trade unions for the protection of his 
interests. 

Article 24. Everyone has the right to rest 
and leisure, including reasonable limitation 
of working hours and periodic holidays with 
pay. 

Article 25. (1) Everyone has the right to a 
standard of living adequate for the health 
and well-being of himself and of his family, 
including food, clothing, housing and medi- 
cal care and necessary social services, and the 
right to security in the event of unemploy- 
ment, sickness, disability, widowhood, old 
age or other lack of livelihood in circum- 
stances beyond his control. 

(2) Motherhood and childhood are entitled 
to special care and assistance, All children, 
whether born in or out of wedlock, shall 
enjoy the same social protection. 

Article 26. (1) Everyone has the right to 
education. Education shall be free, at least 
in the elementary and fundamental stages. 
Elementary education shall be compulsory. 
Technical and professional education shall 
be made generally available and higher edu- 
cation shall be equally accessible to all on 
the basis of merit. 

(2) Education shall be directed to the full 
development of the human personality and 
to the strengthening of respect for human 
rights and fundamental freedoms. It shall 
promote understanding, tolerance and friend- 
ship among all nations, racial or religious 
groups, and shall further the activities of 
the United Nations for the maintenance of 
peace. 

(3) Parents have a prior right to choose 
the kind of education that shall be given 
to their children. 

Article 27. (1) Everyone has the right freely 
to participate in the cultural life of the com- 
munity, to enjoy the arts and to share in 
scientific advancement and its benefits. 

(2) Everyone has the right to the protec- 
tion of the moral and material interests 
resulting from any scientific, literary or ar- 
tistic production of which he is the author. 

Article 28. Everyone is entitled to a social 
and international order in which the rights 
and freedoms set forth in this Declaration 
can be fully realized. 

Article 29. (1) Everyone has duties to the 
community in which alone the free and full 
development of his personality is possible. 

(2) In the exercise of his rights and free- 
doms, everyone shall be subject only to such 
limitations as are determined by law solely 
for the purpose of securing due recognition 
and respect for the rights and freedoms of 
others and of meeting the just requirements 
of morality, public order and the general wel- 
fare in a democratic society. 

(3) These rights and freedoms may in no 
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case be exercised contrary to the purposes 
and principles of the United Nations. 

Article 80. Nothing in this Declaration may 
be interpreted as implying for any state, 
group or person any right to engage in any 
activity or to perform any act aimed at the 
destruction of any of the rights and freedoms 
set forth herein. 


DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORTA- 
TION APPROPRIATION, 1969 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 1395, H.R. 18188. I do this so that the 
bill may be the pending business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The ASSISTANT LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A 
bill (H.R. 18188) making appropriations 
for the Department of Transportation 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1969, 
and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 


COMMITTEE MEETING DURING 
SENATE SESSION ON MONDAY 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Foreign Relations be permitted to 
meet during the session of the Senate on 
Monday next. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the order for the quorum call be 
rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


PAID LEAVE FOR FEDERAL 
EMPLOYEES 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Senate proceed to the consideration 
of Calendar No. 1423, H.R. 13844. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The ASSISTANT LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A 
bill (H.R. 13844) to amend title 5, 
United States Code, to provide addi- 
tional leaves of absence for Federal em- 
ployees in connection with the funerals 
of their immediate relatives who died 
while on duty with the Armed Forces 
and in connection with certain duty 
performed by such employees as mem- 
bers of the Armed Forces Reserve com- 
ponents or the National Guard, and for 
other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from West Virginia? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service, with 
ammamanta, at the top of page 2 strike 
out: 
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§ 6326. Absence in connection with funerals 
of immediate relatives who died 
while on duty with the Armed 
Forces 

(a) For the purpose of this section, em- 
ployee” means 

(1) an employee in or under an Executive 
agency; and 

(2) an individual employed by the govern- 
ment of the District of Columbia. 

(b) Under such regulations as the Civil 
Service Commission shall prescribe, an em- 
ployee is entitled to leave without loss of, or 
reduction in, pay, leave to which he other- 
wise is entitled, credit for time or service, 
or performance or efficiency rating, to make 
arrangements for and attend the funeral of, 
or memorial service for, an immediate rela- 
tive who died while on duty as a member 
of the Armed Forces, 

(c) The regulations prescribed by the 
Commission under this section shall include 
provisions— 

(1) defining “immediate relative”; and 

(2) setting forth criteria under which the 
head of the employing agency or his designee 
may determine the amount of leave, not to 
exceed 3 days, to be granted to an employee. 


And, in lieu thereof, insert: 
§ 6326. Absence in connection with funerals 


of immediate relatives in the Armed 
Forces 


(a) An employee of an executive agency or 
an individual employed by the government of 
the District of Columbia is entitled to not 
more than three days of leave without loss 
of, or reduction in, pay, leave to which he 
is otherwise entitled, credit for time or serv- 
ice, or performance or efficiency rating, to 
make arrangements for, or attend the funeral 
of, or memorial service for, an immediate 
relative who died as a result of wounds, dis- 
ease, or injury incurred while serving as a 
member of the Armed Forces in a combat 
zone (as determined by the President in ac- 
cordance with section 112 of the Internal 
Revenue Code). 

(b) The Civil Service Commission is au- 
thorized to issue regulations for the adminis- 
tration of this section. 


On page 3, in the first line following 
line 18, after the word “relative” strike 
out “who died while on duty with” and 
insert “in”; on page 6, line 15, after the 
word “employee” insert “or individual’; 
and in line 19, after the word “employee” 
insert “or individual“. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
sea amendments be considered en 

oc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the amendments are consid- 
ered and agreed to en bloc. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp an excerpt from 
the report (No. 1443), explaining the 
purposes of the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE 

This legislation will provide up to 3 days’ 
paid leave so that a Federal employee may 
make arrangements for or attend the funeral 
of an immediate relative who dies as a result 
of combat service; and will provide up to 22 
days’ paid leave for an employee who is called 
to active duty in the Reserves or the National 
Guard for the purpose of enforcing the law. 

FUNERAL LEAVE 

As referred to the committee from the 
House of Representatives, the bill provided 
up to 3 days’ paid leave to any employee 
whose immediate relative dies while on duty 
in the Armed Forces. The committee has 
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amended the bill so that it will apply only in 
cases in which the immediate relative dies as 
a result of injuries or diseases suffered while 
on active duty in a combat zone. The com- 
mittee believes the authority granted in the 
House version is too broad. 

Under existing law and regulation, agencies 
may grant paid leave to employees in certain 
cases not chargeable to annual leave or leave 
without pay. Current civil service regulations 
(FPM 630-25) suggests occasions when such 
“administrative leave” may be granted, but 
Commission regulations are not binding. 

Provisions of this bill will grant the Civil 
Service Commission clear regulatory author- 
ity applicable to all executive agencies and 
the government of the District of Columbia 
to permit up to 3 days leave. The committee's 
intent in amending the House bill is to limit 
cases of leave to those instances where the 
Federal Government as an employer has a re- 
sponsibility to the employee to assist him by 
granting paid leave to make funeral arrange- 
ments for an immediate relative who died in 
or as a result of combat while serving that 
same Federal Government. 

The arrangement of funerals and the at- 
tendance of funerals of immediate relatives 
who have been killed while fighting in the 
U.S. Armed Forces is an extraordinary and 
compassionate circumstance, which the com- 
mittee believes justifies this additional paid 
leave. 

MILITARY LEAVE 


Federal employees who are members of the 
Reserves or the National Guard are now 
granted up to 15 days paid leave without 
reduction in pay for summer training. Most 
agencies, by regulation, grant 10 working 
days leave for this purpose. Since civil dis- 
turbances have occurred in several major 
cities, Reserve units and National Guard 
units have been called for active duty on 
several different occasions. Employees who 
are so activated must take annual leave or 
go on leave without pay. For commissioned 
officers who earn high salaries in the military 
service this is no hardship, but for enlisted 
men, who in private life may earn substan- 
tially more than their pay as Guardsmen or 
reservists, the case is different. A postal em- 
ployee who is called to active duty for sev- 
eral weeks to enforce the law suffers a serious 
hardship financially which present law 
cannot rectify. 

The military leave provisions of this legis- 
lation resolve this problem by authorizing 
up to 22 days paid leave when the Federal 
employee in the Guard or Reserves is ac- 
tivated for either Federal or State service to 
enforce the law. His salary earned as a 
Guardsman will be deducted from his civil- 
ian pay so that, unlike summer training 
periods, dual compensation will not occur. 

The committee has learned that Federal 
agencies generally do not exercise the au- 
thority to grant as much as 15 days paid 
leave for summer camp or other Reserve or 
Guard training. Recently, some summer 
training programs have been extended to 3 
weeks. Employees who regularly work on 
Saturday or Sunday are now required to take 
annual leave to attend Guard or Reserve 
drills or training. 

The Civil Service Commission should in- 
vestigate the need for revising agency proce- 
dures to permit employees more paid leave 
for military training. Conditions have 
changed since the enactment of the present 
law on military leave (Public Law 80-153; 
61 Stat. 239) which permits up to 15 days 
leave. The Commission should report to the 
committee at the beginning of the 91st Con- 
gress as to present agency practice and the 
need, if any, for legislation or additional 
regulatory authority on this subject. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER, The bill 
is open to further amendment. If there 


be no further amendment to be proposed, 
the question is on the engrossment of the 
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amendments and the third reading of the 
bill. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed, and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 


The title was amended, so as to read: 
“An act to provide additional leave of ab- 
sence for Federal employees in connec- 
tion with the funerals of their immediate 
relatives who died as a result of wounds, 
disease, or injury incurred while serving 
as a member of the Armed Forces in a 
combat zone; and to provide additional 
leave for Federal employees called to 
duty as members of the National Guard 
or Armed Forces Reserves.” 


ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 10:30 A.M. 
ON MONDAY, JULY 22, 1968 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, if there be no further business to 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


come before the Senate, I move, in ac- 
cordance with the order previously en- 
tered, that the Senate stand in adjourn- 
ment until 10:30 a.m. on Monday next. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 3 
o’clock and 18 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
adjourned until Monday, July 22, 1968, at 
10:30 a.m. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate July 20 (legislative day of 
July 19), 1968: 

AMBASSADORS 

George W. Renchard, of the District of 
Columbia, to be Ambassador Extraordinary 
and Plenipotentiary of the United States of 
America to the Republic of Burundi. 

G. Edward Clark, of the District of Colum- 
bia, a Foreign Service officer of class 1, to 
be Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipo- 
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tentiary of the United States of America to 
the Republic of Mali. 

Robert M. Sayre, of Virginia, a Foreign 
Service officer of class 1, to be Ambassador 
Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of the 
United States of America to Uruguay. 

Walter J. Stoessel, Jr., of California, a For- 
eign Service officer of class 1, to be Ambassa- 
dor Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of the 
United States of America to Poland. 

Samuel C. Adams, Jr., of the District of 
Columbia, to be Ambassador Extraordinary 
and Plenipotentiary of the United States of 
America to the Republic of Niger. 

Carter L. Burgess, of New York, to be Am- 
bassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary 
of the United States of America to Argentina. 

Thomas W. McElhiney, of Maryland, a 
Foreign Service officer of class 1, to be Am- 
bassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary 
of the United States of America to the Re- 
public of Ghana. 

Harold Francis Linder, of New York, to be 
Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipoten- 
tiary of the United States of America to 
Canada. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


PROGRESS BEING MADE IN WEST 
VIRGINIA RURAL AREAS 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, July 20, 1968 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, on 
several occasions I have discussed in this 
form the need to strengthen rural areas. 
In the rural sections of West Virginia, 
the economy is being helped by the devel- 
opment of smaller industry units. 

Harry Hamm, the able editor of the 
Wheeling, W. Va., News-Register, has 
called attention to this subject in an edi- 
torial published on Monday, July 15, 1968. 
I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

MAKING PROGRESS IN RURAL AREAS 


West Virginians are so accustomed to hear- 
ing about the negative side of their state 
that many of the positive gains being chalked 
up today are overlooked. 

For example, Senator Jennings Randolph 
recently noted a resurgence of economic 
strength in some of the rural sections of West 
Virginia where various industries have moved 
in with small plants and are making a go of 
it. Not much has been heard about this en- 
couraging development but the record is 
impressive. 

During fiscal year 1966-67, the following 
new plants represent a partial listing of the 
firms which located in small and relatively 
small communities in West Virginia: Reid- 
board Corp., at Phillippi; Air Reduction Co. 
at Arroyo in Hancock County; Alcan Silk 
Label Co., in Weston; Cabot Corp., in St. 
Marys; Decorator Industries, in Mannington; 
Flex-O-Lite Co., in Keyser; Gichner Mobile 
Systems in Berkeley Springs; Hanover Shoe 
Co., Frankfort; Kinney Shoe Co., in Romney 
and in Kingwood; Mammoth Plastics in 
Wellsburg; and West Virginia Pulp & Paper 
Co., concentration yards in Millwood, Alder- 
son, Richwood, and Ellenboro, 

Several firms expanded their works during 
the same period including Allied Egry—a 
subsidiary of Allied Paper Co. at Petersburg, 
Badger Fire Extinguisher Co. at Ranson; 


Bright of America, printers and stationers, 
at Summersville; Cumberland Charcoal, at 
Beryl, Mineral County; Globe Brick Co., at 
Newell; Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., at Apple 
Grove; Harrisville Garment Co., at Harris- 
ville; and Moore Business Forms at Buckhan- 
non. 

Such operations in small towns and rural 
areas of West Virginia help stimulate eco- 
nomic growth. They do not always make a big 
splash but they provide steady employment 
for the natives who otherwise might be draw- 
ing welfare payments. 

A company known as Bright of America, 
according to Sen. Randolph is truly repre- 
sentative of what an aggressive company can 
do in rural sections. Bright of America in 
Summersville, manufacturers of greeting 
cards and specialty note cards, began in 1959. 
It has, since that time, expanded from one 
full-time and one part-time employe to where 
now it is employing over 70 persons and it is 
expected to expand employment to approxi- 
mately 100 by fall. 

Much of the credit for the gains being made 
on the industrial development front in rural 
West Virginia must go to the state's Depart- 
ment of Commerce headed by its aggressive 
commissioner Angus Peyton. The Depart- 
ment’s Industrial Development Authority has 
participated in recruiting new companies and 
helping in the development of sites and ar- 
ranging for necessary financing. 

Here is a brighter side of West Virginia 
which needs more exposure. 


TAX-SPEND BILL WILL HURT 
ECONOMY 


HON. JAMES J. HOWARD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 19, 1968 


Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, progres- 
sive legislation requires money to back 
it up. Meanwhile, superfluous spending 
must be excised from the budget. 

Both principles convince me that the 
future unfortunately will vindicate my 
nay vote on the recent tax-increase, 
budget-decrease package. 

The distinguished Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. Proxmire] wrote an astute 


guest column in the Washington Post 
July 14. In it, he explained how the 
across-the-board 10-percent tax hike is 
counterproductive to the goals that could 
be otherwise attained by prudent alloca- 
tion of equitably raised tax revenue. At 
the same time, I have focused on the oil 
depletion allowance as an inappropriate 
tax exemption. 

On the expenditures side of the ledger, 
Senator Proxmire points out, we could 
cut even more than $6 billion, and with- 
on shortchanging useful services at 

At. 

This analysis by the able chairman of 
the Joint Economic Committee deserves 
wide attention. 

Under unanimous consent I submit the 
analysis for inclusion in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, as follows: 


Economic Impact: PROXMIRE Says Tax-Spenp 
BL WILL Hurt Economy 
(By WILLIAM PROXMIRE, U.S. Senator from 
Wisconsin) 

(Note.—Senator Proxmire is a guest col- 
umnist today for Business and Financial Ed- 
itor Hobart Rowen, who is on vacation.) 

The just-passed 10 per cent tax increase, 
along with a $6 billion expenditure cut aims 
to slow the alleged overexuberance of our 
economy and slacken the pace of wage-price 
increase. On numerous occasions, I have crit- 
icized the policy of “overkill.” But that is 
another story. 

How will it hit the poor? The tax-expendi- 
ture package will aggravate poverty. It will 
depress the economy, as it must, and result 
in fewer jobs, less income, lower consump- 
tion. 

Who will bear it? As always: the poor and 
the underprivileged, the last hired and the 
first fired. 

In addition to those out of work because 
they lack skills, there is a vast amount of 
underemployment in our economy, particu- 
larly in the ghettos. Possibly 30 per cent of 
all workers in the ghettos are now underem- 
ployed, i.e., they are working at jobs which 
do not use their capabilities and potential, 
particularly if appropriate training and edu- 
cation were afforded them, And the jobs pay 
too little for a decent living. 

Pressures are mounting rapidly for provid- 
ing some income to the poor. Recently, the 
Nation’s mayors passed a resolution favoring 
a guaranteed annual income. The Gallup 
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poll found overwhelming favor in the general 
public for the Government as a last-resort 
employer. 

Any of these plans would increase purchas- 
ing power and would add to the demands 
in our economy and thus accentuate infia- 
tionary pressures unless we raise taxes or cut 
other spending to pay for them. Moreover, 
they would result in at least some people 
rejecting the jobs at the lowest end of the 
spectrum unless the pay for doing them were 
sharply increased; window cleaning, laundry 
work, garbage collection. 

As a result, these unpleasant but necessary 
services would become much more costly 
since we would have to pay much higher 
wages to induce people to perform them. 
Thus, any of these schemes would add sig- 
nificantly to cost-push inflation in our 
economy. Guaranteed jobs would be less in- 
fiationary than guaranteed income, Work 
adds to the national economic product. Even 
then, considerable inflationary impact is 
bound to occur. 

I enthusiastically favor expanded pro- 
grams for jobs for the poor. But I do not 
think this Nation is facing up to the issues 
Involved. If we add to the budget for neces- 
sary employment and income programs, and 
we certainly should, then we must face the 
need for cutting back elsewhere, 

Where can we cut back? For starters: 

Public works, troop commitments in Ger- 
many, and undertakings like the SST, among 
others. Our military budget is running at 
about $82 billion a year, about $30 billion of 
which is for the Vietnam war, 

Congressional Quarterly, an objective, 
highly competent publication, has recently 
written that a whopping $10.8 billion can be 
cut from our 1969 defense appropriations 
without diminishing our combat readiness 
at all. The article gave Pentagon officers as 
among its sources. 

Won't the end of the Vietnam war solve 
this? The answer: No, 

The end of the Vietnam war will end one 
million jobs directly, another two million in- 
directly. That would leave us farther than 
ever from the mark. 

We can't turn around and pour the $30 
billion we now spend on the Vietnam war 
into the antipoverty war without creating 
the same economic problem that required us 
just this summer to hike taxes and cut 
spending to stop inflation, and in doing so 
reduce jobs, income, consumption. 

A rational construction and enforcement 
of spending priorities would go a long way to 
permitting us to ease the plight of the poor 
without further inflating our economy. But 
it would not do the whole job. We have to 
face the fact that our economy is not 
equipped to deal with the wage-price spiral, 
a problem that has plagued all of the free 
economies of the world. 

Here is where we need some new trail- 
blazing breakthroughs in economic think- 
ing. Never in the history of this country has 
it been possible to get unemployment down 
to a level that today would still leave more 
than 214 million persons out of work without 
serious inflationary pressure. 

Unless we can solve this tough one, our 
poor are going to continue to be our price 
stabilizers—via unemployment—and income 
or job guarantees worthy of the name just 
won't make it. 


PATRIOTISM 
HON. ROGERS C. B. MORTON 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 19, 1968 


Mr. MORTON. Mr. Speaker, we often 
lose sight of the simple truths, the basic 
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guidelines of life. Complex problems 
sometimes fog our thinking, 

Once in a rare while, however, we come 
across something that is so simple, 
straightforward and clear that the haze 
and fog and fuzzy thinking are swept 
away. We again have a crisp view of the 
fundamentals. 

The recent remarks of William L. 
Lindholm, president of the Chesapeake 
& Potomac Telephone Co., entitled 
“Whatever Happened to Patriotism?” 
does just that. I sincerely hope all of my 
colleagues will have the opportunity to 
read his address, as follows: 


Ordinarily I talk about problems that are 
directly within the province of the Chamber. 
But in looking over your roster of speakers 
for last year, I saw that you had a number of 
speakers who talked about business and so- 
cial problems. 

So today, I thought I would try a different 
approach, My subject has little to do with 
business actually, but it does have something 
to do with us as people and as citizens, Today 
I want to talk with you about responsibility, 
about this country, and a little bit about 
faith in it and in ourselves, 

About three months ago several thousand 
people gathered in Washington to march on 
the Pentagon, supposedly in the name of 
Peace, The usual crowd of Peaceniks and 
Vietniks were there. There were also a lot of 
normal looking people present. Most of them 
were young, but many were responsible 
adults, Some of them carried signs like “Draft 
Beer, Not Boys,” “Make Love, Not War,” and 
some milled around chanting “I Don't Give a 
Damn for Uncle Sam.“ They burned draft 
cards and some American flags and paraded 
across the Mall in splinter groups carrying 
the flag of North Vietnam as their rallying 
point, 

The last time I was at the Preakness, they 
played the National Anthem like they usually 
do at the beginning of the race. But they 
might as well have played the Missouri Waltz 
for all the attention anyone paid it. The same 
thing happens at D.C. Stadium, although I 
understand that at Memorial Stadium here 
in Baltimore the Anthem receives much bet- 
ter treatment. But in most places while the 
Anthem is being played, people continue to 
call out for hot dogs and beer or just walk 
around with their hats on. And on days when 
we traditionally honor our nation and our 
nation’s heroes, if you drive around your 
neighborhood, I'll bet you can count on one 
hand the number of American flags that are 
hung out. Well, those are very small things, 
perhaps, But they are evidence of subtle 
change. Lack of respect for the flag has be- 
come so widespread that up at West Point, 
the United States Military Academy found it 
necessary to place a sign beside its parade 
grounds reminding spectators that it is cus- 
tomary for men to remove their hats at the 
passing of the banner that was once un- 
ashamedly referred to as Old Glory. And all 
of us here, reflecting on the origin of the Star 
Spangled Banner in Baltimore, might well 
wonder whether such a patriotic anthem 
would even be published if it were written 
today. 

Draft dodgers used to be sort of a joke— 
in between wars anyhow. The American hu- 
morist Artemus Ward still makes me laugh 
when I remember he said he had sent two 
cousins off to the last war and that he now 
stood ready to send his brother-in-law. 

But now it’s a serious matter. One widely 
circulated national magazine not long ago 
featured an article telling young men how 
to beat the draft. Some clergymen and pro- 
fessors have even conducted clinics on draft 
dodging. General Wallace Greene, in a recent 
speech, referred to an ad from one of these or- 
ganizations which he says has appeared in 
several college newspapers. The ad reads, “It 
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is easy to look at our State Department's sa- 
gacious slapstick, our army's appalling in- 
efficiency—and in the looking—to see only 
retrogression and confusion, If you question 
the right of any government to conscript a 
man against his will, then—serve your 
country! Don't go to Vietnam!“ It goes 
on to say, “If you are not an absolute pacifist, 
or religious, you can still conscientiously 
object to the war in Vietnam. The war in 
Vietnam is a crime! Do not cooperate! For 
information write the War Resisters League, 
5 Beekman Street, New York.” 

And General Greene notes, That adver- 
tisement was aimed right at America’s 
youth—right at the age group who not only 
must defend America, but whose attitudes 
will shape the destiny of our country for 
years to come.” 

The confusion and despair many of us feel 
was expressed by a young serviceman who 
wrote: : 

“HOW can it be— EER 

“That one boy lies rotting from malnutri- 
tion and torture in a jungle prison in North 
Vietnam—and another boy spits and tram- 
ples. on the flag of this country. 

“That one boy lies sightless in a Naval 
hospital from communist-inflicted face 
wounds—and another boy uses a communist 
flag to drape himself, in defiance of the laws 
of this country. 

“That one physician begins his thirtieth 
straight hour standing over an operating 
table in pursuit of life for men serving this 
country—and another physician implores 
crowds of young men to refuse to serve their 
country. 

“That one clergyman shields a wounded 
boy from an enemy bayonet with his body 
and dies—and another clergyman uses his 
cloth as a shield to preach hate, dissension 
and lawlessness. 

“How can it be?” 

Well, incidents such as these cause many 
people to ask, “Whatever Happened to Patri- 
otism.?” 

Some people tell me nothing’s happened. 
They say that true patriotism is what moti- 
vates them to burn the flag, to burn their 
draft cards, to shout epithets against their 
country. They say they love their country 
so much that they cannot help but protest 
in these forms when they see our leaders 
steering a course they believe to be wrong. 
They say the same issues are at stake here 
as were at stake at the Nuremberg trials. 
And they say the National Anthem shouldn’t 
be played at ballgames and horse races in 
the first place. 

Well, maybe so. But those are about the 
only places I ever hear it played any more, 
and I'd rather hear it there than not at all. 

Maybe that’s just a rag to them, but it’s a 
flag to me—an American flag—and ought not 
to be desecrated. Maybe they don’t like the 
war—who does?—and maybe they don't agree 
with our foreign policy. But do they have a 
better, workable policy to suggest? If they do, 
I haven't heard it or read about it. “Get out 
of Vietnam” they cry, ignoring the how and 
when. They have the right to dissent, and no 
one wants to deny them that right, but they 
need a strong dose of realism and responsi- 
bility to go along with it. Demonstrators who 
glorify the Viet Cong, who burn flags or draft 
cards, who urge the world in general to “make 
love, not war” are indulging in dissent for 
dissent's sake, And the argument is too im- 
portant to be taken over by extremists on 
either side, 

I saw a perfect example of that last sum- 
mer. I was on my way to a luncheon and as 
I went through Lafayette Park, I noticed a 
row of pickets out in front of the White 
House. As I got closer I saw that there were 
actually two groups of marchers, and when I 
finally got there, I saw who they were, and I 
thought to myself, that really caps the 
climax. One group was the khaki-dressed, 
boot-clad storm troopers of the American 
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Nazi Party. The other was a bunch of hippies 
singing peace songs and passing out flowers. 
I thought to myself, there are the extremes 
of both sides. There are some reasonable 
arguments against involvement in Asia, but 
I don’t think the Peaceniks speak them. And 
there are some reasonable arguments for 
involvement in Asia, but the Neo-Nazis don’t 
speak them. None of them on either side 
speak for me, certainly. 

Right on the spot I got thoroughly dis- 
gusted. I don’t know about you, but I'm fed 
up to the gills with the Peaceniks and their 
counterparts. I’m fed up with this lack of 
loyalty to anything. I’m fed up with draft- 
card burning and flag burning. I’m fed up 
with violence and civil disobedience, and I’m 
sickened and angered by the downgrading of 
patriotism. Where are the people who are for 
things? They're about as hard to find as a 
nickel beer. We hear a lot about the right to 
dissent and we respect and uphold that right. 
But what about the right to reply? Are the 
courageous to be shouted down and 
intimated by the dissenters? Is only one side 
of the story to be told? Well, maybe the good 
men will come forward pretty soon. Abba 
Eban, the eloquent Israeli representative said 
it very well last spring. He said, “Men and 
nations do behave wisely, once all other alter- 
natives have been exhausted.” 

Pride in our country and in ourselves has 
fallen on hard times. Somehow we've been 
suckered into downgrading and discounting 
a glorious past. We've clouded the accom- 
plishments of our Nation’s heroes. And as a 
result of the actions and remarks of a few, 
patriotism—honorable, honest patriotism— 
has become suspect. It’s almost become a 
nasty word, and I think that's a tragedy. 

Many people will disagree with me. And 
I acknowledge that, taken by itself, perhaps 
the burning of our flag means nothing. Taken 
by itself, perhaps shouting curses against 
America by her own citizens means nothing. 
Taken by itself, perhaps open defiance of the 
laws of this country means nothing. Taken 
by themselyes, as isolated instances, perhaps 
all these acts represent only disgruntled acts 
of irresponsibility and are no cause for pro- 
longed worry. But taken all together, when 
viewed as a total force, I think they rep- 
resent an erosion of principle which will 
haye the same effect as a malignant tumor. 

Arnold Toynbee, the historian, says that 
of 21. notable civilizations, 19 perished not 
from external conquest but from evaporation 
of belief from within. 

Four weeks ago, the National Committee 
for Effective Congress sent out a statement 
that sounds ominously like Toynbee’s diag- 
nosis. With no exaggeration intended, the 
committee’s statement. said that “America 
has experienced two grave crises in her his- 
tory: the Civil War and the economic De- 
pression of the 30’s. This country may now 
be on the brink of a third trauma—a depres- 
sion of the national spirit.” 

That may be the greatest tragedy of all, 
because as the noted theologian Elton True- 
blood says in his book, The Life We Prize, 
“one of the greatest dangers we face in our 
confused times is that a dull despair may 
settle down over our minds as it becomes 
clear that our century is one of continuing 
strain. And if this mood of despair becomes 
general, the very effort to change the course 
of events will cease.” 

In this part of the country I understand 
that one of the specialities is steamed crab. 
In other parts of the country they boil them. 
Maybe you’ve seen them fixed that way. You 
know if you put those crabs in a pot of cold 
water and turn up the heat gradually, they 
don’t know what’s happening to them— 
they don’t thrash about or try to climb out. 
They just sit there and the water gets hotter 
and hotter and before they know it, they're 
done. But just put them in a pot of hot water 
and watch what happens. Then they really 
kick up a fuss. 
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I think there’s a parallel here. Maybe the 
heat’s being turned up on us so gradually we 
don’t know what’s happening. Might not 
this be what’s happening to faith and belief 
and love of this country? Might not it be 
waning and leaving without our knowing 
it? If it is, what is our responsibility? 

The British statesman Edmund Burke 
said it well. He said, “For evil to succeed, it 
is only necessary that good men do nothing.” 

It’s very late to be discovering that patri- 
otism is not something pre-cooked, ready- 
mixed or quick frozen for use on short no- 
tice. We can’t put it on ice during the current 
crisis and thaw it out for a later one, It’s 
very late, but it’s not too late. For, quoting 
Dr. Trueblood again, “There is something 
about dark times that may actually lead to 
more profound thought on central questions. 
It’s possible for men to be more clear-eyed in 
disaster than they are in prosperity. Valuable 
contributions have emerged from dark ages 
only because some men, in the midst of the 
darkness, have made it their main business 
to keep alive things that are most precious.” 
There are some things that together we can 
do. 

We can get back to a few fundamentals. 
We can remind ourselves that patriotism and 
love of country is not a mere intellectual 
abstraction. It’s not merely a word just for a 
Fourth-of-July oration. 

We can realize that “America” stirs some- 
thing deeper within us than mere geography. 
“A man’s country,” said author George Cur- 
tis, “is not a certain area of land, of moun- 
tains, rivers and woods. It is a principle, and 
patriotism is loyalty to that principle.” 

We can realize that patriotism is not 
something to be ashamed of. And whenever 
anyone gives you the idea that it is you can 
say, “Wait a minute. You have the right to 
speak your piece and I'm going to listen to 
you. But when you're done, I have a few 
words to say, too.” 

And whenever the flag goes by or when- 
ever the National Anthem is played, we can 
give them the respect and honor due them 
and we can encourage others to do the same. 
We can remind ourselves that the things they 
stand for were created by the collective ex- 
periences of a great people. Everything they 
represent was written by their lives. 

Lives like Private First Class Butch Strick- 
land of Graham, North Carolina. Now, you 
don’t know who Butch Strickland was. Prob- 
ably you’ve never heard of him before and 
neither had I until just a few days ago. The 
Freedoms Foundation presented him its high- 
est honor. . . but they had to do it post- 
humously. I want to read you part of a letter 
that was found among his personal effects. 
With the knowledge that he might be killed 
in Vietnam, he wrote this letter in advance 
to his family: 

“DEAR FoLKS: I’m writing this letter as my 
last one . . . believe me, I didn’t want to die, 
but I know it was part of my job. I want my 
country to live for billions and billions of 
years to come. 

“I want it to stand as a light to all people 
oppressed and guide them to the same free- 
dom we know, If we can stand and fight for 
freedom, then I think we have done the job 
set down for us. It’s up to every American to 
fight for the freedom we hold so dear. If we 
don’t the smells of free air could become dark 
and damp as in a prison cell. 

“We won’t be able to look at ourselves in 
& mirror, much less at our sons and daugh- 
ters because we know we have failed our ... 
country and future generations 

“I fought for Sandy, Nell, Gale (his sis- 
ters) and for Mom and Dad. But when the 
twins . . get old enough, they'll probably 
have to fight, too. Tell them to go proudly 
and without fear of death because it is 
worth keeping the land free 

Well, as long as we have men like that, 
and there are many of them, this country 
is going to go a long, long way. What they 
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need from us is a little help, and we can 
give it to them. 

Now, let there be no misunderstanding. 
I’m not defending or advocating our posi- 
tion in Vietnam—I’m not here to discuss 
that issue. I’m not endorsing any special 
group or any special interests. And I’m not 
calling for superpatriots either. They’re as 
bad as their counterparts on the far left. 

What I am calling for is that plain, old- 
fashioned kind of patriotism that has been 
such a rich part of our national culture. 
Perhaps this Chamber could take on such a 
retrieval of faith in this country and in our- 
selves as a project. You know there has been 
a lot of talk that business is not held in a 
very high regard by a lot of people. We've 
been looking for some way to get across the 
message that we love something besides the 
dollar. Perhaps this might be a way to do 
that. And if you do, I think you'll find a lot 
of people who believe as we do that life 
does have a purpose and that we have a duty. 
They just need to be reminded of it. 

I’m coming to the end now, and I’m think- 
ing of a charge that was first laid down in 
1787. At the close of the Constitutional Con- 
vention, Benjamin Franklin arose to address 
the delegates at that historic meeting and 
he said, “And now, gentlemen, we have given 
you a republic. . if you can keep it.” 

That charge needs to be given to us again 
today, I think. 

And how can we keep it? By acknowledg- 
ing the right to dissent but also upholding 
the right to reply. By remembering that 
patriotism means love of one’s own country 
without hating other countries. By remem- 
bering that we have a heritage that has been 
renewed time and again in places like Bunker 
Hill, Yorktown, the Marne, Okinawa, Omaha 
Beach Head, the Chosen Reservoir, and now 
in Vietnam by men like Butch Strickland, 
and by resolving not to let them down. You 
may recall the toast Stephen Decatur pro- 
posed in 1816, a toast to our country—right 
or wrong.” I'll not ask you to go that far, 
but remembering those things, those places, 
those men, perhaps we can raise our glasses 
in mental toast and say, “Yes, we can keep 
that heritage. That we can do... that we 
will do.” 


BUREAUCRACY BACKS DOWN 
HON. JOHN M. ASHBROOK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 19, 1968 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, it is 
encouraging to learn that Federal em- 
ployee Charles F. Olson has won in his 
fight against the bureaucracy. 

The Olson case is one of three cele- 
brated instances where conscientious 
Government employees were harassed, 
mistreated to extreme degrees, and fi- 
nally “eliminated” from their jobs. 

Now that Olson has gained vindica- 
tion, the effort must be again concen- 
trated on the attempts by Otto Otepka 
and Stephen Koczak to do the same. 

Nearly 2 months ago I noted that Olson 
was one of the few who chose to fight 
back against the code of self-preserva- 
tion which supersedes all else in the 
minds of some administrators. 

There are undoubtedly many who do 
not choose to fight the system that is 
bad government. The ones who do, bring 
with them into the eye of the public 
their true tales of mistreatment and 
malpractices, and these should interest 
all Members of Congress. 
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The latest chapter in the Olson story 
is contained in an article from today’s 
Chicago Tribune which I insert at this 
point: 

DEFENSE DEPARTMENT CRITIC WINS FIGHT FOR 

JOB—CLEARED OF CHARGES OF INSTABILITY 


WASHINGTON, July 18.—The Civil Service 
commission today wiped the slate clean of 
all charges against Charles F. Olson, 47, of 
Morris, III., an army electronics engineer, who 
had been accused by his superiors of mental 
instability after he criticized defense con- 
tracts. 

The commission announced that it was 
dismissing “for lack of sufficient evidence” 
the army's application to force Olson’s re- 
tirement on disability charges from his post 
in the army’s ammunition procurement and 
supply agency in Joliet, III. 

Members of Congress who had interceded 
for Olson, branding his treatment as bureau- 
cratic tyranny, hailed the decision as a vic- 
tory for the constitutional rights of govern- 
ment employes. They included Sen. Dirksen 
IR., III. I, the Senate minority leader; Sen. 
Sam J. Ervin [D., N. C.], and Rep. Charlotte 
T. Reid IR., III.]. 

Mrs. Reid’s office called Commissioner Rob- 
ert E. Hampton to inquire about Olson’s 
status under the ruling and was assured 
that it meant “reinstatement to his former 
position.” 

The army would be free to file new charges 
against Olson if it desired to continue its 
efforts to punish him, the commission ex- 
plained. It will have to proceed, however, 
under new regulations effective July 1 mak- 
ing it far more difficult to pin the stigma 
of mental inability on an employe. Psychi- 
atric examinations can no longer be ordered 
at the whim of a single official, as in Olson's 
case. 

Olson’s harassment resembles in many par- 
ticulars the vendetta waged against Otto F. 
Otepka, a state department security officer 
who is still fighting, after five years, for vin- 
dication, 

Otepka incurred the wrath of high officials 
by informing a Senate committee about 
coverups for security risks in the state de- 
partment. 

FIRED FROM JOB 


Olson noted defects in defense contracts 
providing materials for the troops in Viet 
Nam. The Pentagon is sensitive on this sub- 
ject, aware of rising suspicion in Congress 
that fraud is hidden in the huge amounts 
being expended on the war. 

Both men were initially fired from their 
jobs when they refused to be silent about 
wrongdoing in their departments. Both won 
reinstatement by proving the charges false. 
Otepka was then demoted and reprimanded. 

Olson was ordered to subject himself to 
questioning by a government psychiatrist 
who, after a brief and perfunctory examina- 
tion, labeled Olson “a chronic paranoid.” 

The Civil Service commission found that 
there were “certain inconsistencies” in this 
procedure and ordered an additional psy- 
chiatric examination “to insure that no in- 
justice was done,” Olson on advice of coun- 
sel, refused. 


DISMISSES ARMY’S SUIT 


“Tt has therefore become necessary to dis- 
miss the army’s application for lack of suf- 
ficient evidence to establish whether Mr. 
Olson is disabled for useful and efficient 
service in his position,” the commission 
ruled. 

“The department of the army is being ad- 
vised of this decision and may now take such 
further action as is considered appropriate 
with regard to Mr. Olson's retention in his 
present position.” 

Dirksen, joined by Ervin and Mrs. Reid, 
said they would await with interest any “fur- 
ther action” taken by the army. They called 
for Olson’s immediate restoration to his 
former duties, 
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NINETY MILES AWAY: A FOR- 
GOTTEN ENEMY IS PLOTTING 
U.S. DESTRUCTION 


HON. J. HERBERT BURKE 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 19, 1968 


Mr. BURKE of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
most. Americans are well aware of the 
cost to our country in lives and money 
resulting from the war in Vietnam. And, 
they are likewise aware of the trouble- 
some situation in the Middle East that 
could well explode into world war III. 

Unfortunately, however, the world has 
not been sufficiently exposed to the fact 
that there are many dynamite kegs ex- 
isting in other parts of the world which, 
if ignited, could lead to dire results as far 
as the world is concerned. These dyna- 
mite kegs have been planted by Red sub- 
versives in many countries, but I par- 
ticularly want to call attention to the 
great forgotten danger that lurks just 90 
miles from our Florida shores. 

Cuba—here is the plotting room for 
increased rebellion and insurrections. 
Here is where the plans are plotted for 
the disruption and subversion of our 
Latin American neighbors, and ulti- 
mately for the destruction of the United 
States. 

It is no secret that Castro has launched 
from Cuba many Communists whose sole 
purpose is to infiltrate and organize re- 
volts in numerous Central and South 
American countries. Unfortunately, the 
facts concerning these dangers have not 
been widely circulated by our major news 
media and these troubles in Latin 
American countries have been given 
little or no coverage. 

It is for this reason that I commend 
Barron’s, the national business and 
financial weekly, for their article on the 
dangers of forgetting the enemy who is 
plotting U.S. destruction. Its striking ac- 
curacy is one of stark reality, and I com- 
mend its reading to my colleagues. I am 
sure our State Department is aware of 
these dangers, but I ask: “Will it con- 
tinue to sleep while the Red Bear of Rus- 
sia grows more ominous to our south?” 

The article follows: 

NINETY MILES Away: A FORGOTTEN ENEMY 
Is PLOTTING U.S. DESTRUCTION 

While newspapers may be making money 
hand-over-fist in the main they have done 
little or nothing of late to enhance their 
professional stature. On the contrary, to the 
rampant emotionalism and blatant irration- 
ality which have dominated the national 
scene since the death of Senator Robert F. 
Kennedy, the American press, like its pathos- 
drenched video counterpart, has made no 
small contribution, In a sudden assault on 
violence, the Greensboro (N.C.) News abrupt- 
ly cancelled the comic strip “Little Orphan 
Annie,” whose Daddy Warbucks (a noto- 
rious capitalist warmonger) never hesitates 
to meet force with force. Exercise of what 
has come to be known as journalistic “re- 
sponsibility” in covering racial disturbances 
also has hit a new high (or low). In the 
nerve center of U.S. communications, only 
Women's Wear Daily recently saw fit to print 
that wolf packs“ armed with fire-bombs kept 
Pittsburgh tense a fortnight ago, while van- 
dalism and looting broke out the same week- 
end in Denver. 

In playing down or blacking out accounts 
of violence at home, the U.S. press is merely 
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extending a practice or policy which long 
has prevailed with respect to news from 
abroad, notably from Fidel Castro’s Cuba. 
Since the beginning of the Communist plug- 
ugly’s bloody career in the Sierra Maestre, 
the journalistic watchword over here—with 
@ few honorable exceptions—has been “see 
no evil; hear no evil; print no evil.” No need 
to dwell on the faulty reporting of the 
Pulitzer-Prize winning New York Timesman, 
or the naivete with which the American So- 
ciety of Newspaper Editors hosted the 
bearded butcher shortly after he rose to 
power. Since then the record of the Fourth 
Estate has gone from bad to worse. To the 
quiet dismay of The Reporter magazine, 
which had far too much courage and candor 
for its overwhelmingly “liberal” readership, 
the momentous Tricontinental Conference 
in Havana (Barron's, March 21, 1966), where 
global Bolshevism in effect declared war on 
the Western Hemisphere, “received little or 
no coverage in the major U.S, newspapers.” 
Since then the mounting wave of subversion, 
and terrorism launched from the island for- 
tress has gone largely unreported, as has a 
well-documented recent attempt to assassi- 
nate Fidel Castro. 

The paper curtain may be thick, but it is 
not inpenetrable. Owing in large measure 
to the efforts of the U.S. Citizen Committee 
for a Free Cuba, and its monthly Latin Amer- 
ica Report, some of the ugly truth about 
Castro’s Cuba has begun to . After a 
decade of Red misrule, the island, which 
(despite all propaganda to the contrary), 
once enjoyed a relatively high standard of 
living, has sunk to the level of bare subsist- 
ence. Thanks to a misguided U.S. foreign 
policy, the Kremlin has gained a privileged 
sanctionary in the Caribbean from which to 
launch attacks throughout the Hemisphere. 
Most alarming of all, Cuba has become a 
staging area, headquarters and source of 
supply for the revolutionary U.S. black power 
movement, “Don’t worry,” proclaimed a sa- 
tiric bumper sticker during the last Presi- 
dential campaign, “they’re still ninety miles 
away.” But they're getting closer all the 
With some news media, indeed, the Cuban 
Reds are already “in.” Undaunted by the 
earlier flasco, the Times last summer dis- 
patched Executive Editor James Reston to the 
scene, The Timesman “a sense of 
common life and p and, of Fidel 
Castro, observed: “I think he’s got the sup- 
port of his people.” Last fall, Channel 13, the 
National Education Television station in New 
York, broadcast a blatant propaganda offer- 
ing co-produced by a man who, according to 
Latin America Report, “once worked with the 
Fair Play for Cuba committee, partially Cas- 
tro-financed organization , and which 
tended to blame the island’s current woes 
on the legacy of Yankee imperialism. The 
true state of affairs is quite different. Pre- 
Castro Cuba ranked among the leading three 
Latin American nations in various indices 
of well-being. Since 1959, however, it has 
been down hill all the way. Coffee and sugar, 
which the Pearl of the Antilles used to export 
in vast quantity, now are rationed. Fruit, 
meat and milk are virtually unobtainable. 
The most devastating commentary of life in 
Cuba today comes from the hordes of ref- 
ugees, nearly half a million of whom already 
have opted for penniless freedom abroad and 
who continue to leave their native land at the 
rate of four thousand per month. Many who 
cannot gain permission to go—younger, more 
productive people—risk their lives to escape. 

Neither the Times nor NET has had much 
to say about Cuban subversion and terrorism, 
a silence which, in view of Washington’s 
efforts to avoid full disclosure, comes as a 
surprise. For years after the famous eyeball- 
to-eyeball confrontation with the Kremlin 
over Cuban-based Soviet missiles (knowl- 
edgeable sources, by the way, insist they are 
still there), the U.S. sought to conceal the 
full terms of the agreement between Presi- 
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dent Kennedy and Premier Khrushchev, un- 
der which this country, in effect, gave its ene- 
mies a blanket pledge of no-invasion. Only 
last year, after the deposed Soviet leader 
spilled the beans in a television interview, 
did the American public get a glimpse of the 
truth. In a bitter commentary, John 8. 
Knight, editorial chairman of the Miami 
Herald and other newspapers, wrote: “The 
Cuban refugees and their well-wishers in 
this country will never forget John F. Ken- 
nedy’s stirring pledge to members of Brigade 
2506 at the Orange Bowl in December of 
1962, ‘I can assure you that this flag will be 
returned to this brigade in a free Havana’... 
Now the Monroe Doctrine is dead and Ken- 
nedy’s emotional phrases are as ashes in the 
mouth.“ 

Secure in their privileged sanctuary, the 
Cuban Reds, like their Vietcong comrades, 
are spreading subversion, destruction and 
death. Before the Organization of American 
States, Venezuela, which suffered the kid- 
napping and murder of its Social Security 
chief at the hands of a band of Castroite 
guerrillas, last year formally charged Cuba 
with aggression. Castro’s late terrorist chief- 
tain, Che Guevara (whose portrait inspired 
student rebels at Columbia University and 
elsewhere), was killed last October by Bo- 
Uvian troops, after leaving what Latin Amer- 
ica Report calls “a legacy of economic chaos 
and political deterioration.” Firebombings 
have broken out throughout Puerto Rico, 
damaging or destroying facilities owned by 
such U.S. concerns as Kresge and Uniroyal, 
and, in the first four months of 1968 alone, 
causing losses estimated at $10 million. 

The U.S. mainland has become the latest, 
and the most alarming, theater of operations. 
Leaders of so-called student and civil rights 
groups like Mark Rudd and Stokely Car- 
michael have gone to Cuba for aid and com- 
fort. (Carmichael also is an honorary member 
of the Latin American Solidarity Organiza- 
tion, Havana-based subversive group.) In 
January, H. Rap Brown took sanctuary for 
six hours inside the Cuban Mission to the 
United Nations when policemen sought to 
arrest him. In April, after the death of 
Martin Luther King, black militant organiza- 
tions were flooded with inflammatory posters 
of Cuban origin urging Negroes to revolt. If 
the U.S. suffers another long hot summer, it 
need not seek far for the source. 

Despite open provocation and aggression, 
the United States clings to its policy of ap- 
peasement. Indeed, the lame-duck Adminis- 
tration still quacks hopefully of building 
bridges between East and West and lowering 
the nation’s missile guard. With a single ex- 
ception, none of the major Presidential can- 
didates has said a word about the slave camp 
and Communist spearhead poised just ninety 
miles offshore. Behind the curtain of silence, 
however, lie one country’s and 
another’s shame. Both cry out for a day of 
reckoning. 


JAMES B. GARNER CITED 
FOR VALOR 


HON. ROBERT B. (BOB) MATHIAS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 19, 1968 


Mr. MATHIAS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, on Sunday afternoon, July 16, 
1967, James B. Garner, of Bakersfield, 
Calif., saved a small girl from drowning 
at great risk to his own life. Garner 
leaped from his car, parked at Morro 
Rock on the Pacific Ocean, and plunged 
into the surf to rescue the girl. His 
decisive action saved her life. 

For his heroism, Mr. Garner, who is a 
natural resources specialist with the 
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Bureau of Land Management’s Bakers- 
field office, was cited by Interior Secre- 
tary Stewart Udall at the Department of 
the Interior’s 36th Annual Honors Award 
Convocation. 

I include Secretary Udall’s citation at 
this point in the RECORD: 


THE SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, D.C. 


CITATION FOR VALOR, JAMES B. GARNER 


Citation for courageous action, in succes- 
fully rescuing a ten-year old girl from drown- 
ing in the Pacific Ocean. 

On Sunday afternoon, July 16, 1967, Mr. 
Garner, an employee of the Bureau of Land 
Management, and his wife were in their car 
watching the ocean near Morro Rock. A small 
girl was busily playing and floating on an 
inner tube in the water near the sandy beach. 
Five minutes later the girl and her inner tube 
were caught in the swift undertow and car- 
ried out into the heavy surf, about three 
hundred yards from shore. The large waves 
pounding in the surf had torn the inner 
tube from her grasp. She immediately pan- 
icked and started crying for help. Seeing 
her predicament, Mr. Garner leaped from the 
car, shedding glasses, wristwatch, wallet and 
shoes as he ran, and plunged into the cold 
water without regard for his own safety. As 
he was swimming toward her, he talked to her 
and cautioned her to tread water and to keep 
afloat. Upon reaching her, he calmed the 
panicky girl, and slowly but surely brought 
her back to shore. Other witnesses to the 
event had called for a rescue boat which ar- 
rived on the scene after the rescue operation 
was accomplished. Had it not been for Mr. 
Garner's decisive action, the child’s life would 
probably have been lost before the boat be- 
came available. For his heroic action in risk- 
ing his own life to save a small child, the De- 
partment of the Interior confers upon Mr. 
Garner its Valor Award. 

STEWART L. UDALL, 
Secretary of the Interior. 


CONTROL OF FIREARMS 
HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 19, 1968 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
am pleased to include a statement on the 
control of firearms, by Mr. Justice J. L. 
Nain, an Associate Justice of the High 
Court at Bombay, India. The statement 
follows: 


CONTROL OF FIREARMS 


America is unduly sensitive about its image 
abroad. The stark facts of political assassina- 
tion of John F. Kennedy, Martin Luther King 
and Robert Kennedy, of racial riots every 
summer throughout the country, violent 
crime for sex or money and juvenile delin- 
quency worry it less than the thought that 
the rest of the world will think that America 
is a sick country. Americans think that the 
world remembers America only by the gun. 
Talk to an American and in self defense he 
will start pointing fingers at violence else- 
where, past as well as present, the blood 
drenched history of England, the French and 
the Russian revolutions, the partition of In- 
dia and Pakistan and the dynastic wars in 
China. 

In every country there is the intelligen- 
tsia—people who think, read, travel, observe 
and form opinions. There are also people 
who form snap opinions about other coun- 
tries from movie films, yellow press and pen- 
ny thrillers. To people who form intelligent 
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opinions America is not one wide shooting 
range where political assassins stalk the land, 
school boys bust up class rooms, there are 
armed holdups on Fifth Avenue and women 
are raped in every park. Every American 
woman does not change husbands periodi- 
cally. Just as Americans who form intelligent 
opinions know that India does not consist of 
princes who ride horseback in oriental cos- 
tumes in Indian streets and of beggars sit- 
ting there with outstretched hands, that 
there are no tigers roaming outside forests 
and zoological gardens and the caddie is not 
intended to take care of the reptiles on the 
Indian golf course. 

The outside world knows about the Ameri- 
can democratic processes, the excellent judi- 
cial system, the great technological progress, 
affluence, the intellectual atmosphere in the 
universities, the general respect for law and 
order, and the great ability for organisation 
and getting things done. The world knows 
that most Americans have normal family life 
and are a friendly people. But the world also 
knows that America is in a sense a young 
country full of vitality and even the Ameri- 
cans do not claim that they have an old 
civilization and culture which has percolated 
right to the bottom and which makes the 
people gentle and nonviolent. The proper 
thing for America to do is to leave alone its 
image abroad—the intelligent people have a 
fairly correct image, and one need not bother 
about the rest—and to get down to 
the problem of violence and to use the great 
ability for organisation for eradicating it. 

The first fact that the country must rec- 
ognize is that it is a well settled country 
with a fundamental respect for law and 
order. The days of pioneering and 
the land and of dealing with the hostile 
Red Indian, the wild animal and the enslaved 
Negro are over. The gun therefore no longer 
is or in any case need be the provider and 
protector. In fact, it is becoming an instru- 
ment of violent crime. The West has been 
won and the Pilgrim has not only settled 
down to peaceful avocations but has made 
the greatest technological progress in history 
and attained a high degree of prosperity. 
Time has now come for him not only to 
build a Great Society but also to build a 
great civilisation. Civilisation and violence 
are mutually exclusive. The gun is not only 
an instrument of violence, but also its sym- 
bol, If arms must be internationally con- 
trolled they must also be controlled at home. 
If the gun and violence have been glorified 
in American legend in the past, they must 
now be played down in the press, the movie, 
the TV and all media of dissemination of 
popular information. 

The right to bear arms enshrined in the 
American Constitution is a collective right 
and not an individual right. It is the right 
of the people as a whole. A strong defence 
force against external aggression and a well 
regulated police force to maintain internal 
law and order and to protect the citizen from 
the criminal are what is contemplated by 
the Second Amendment in the Bill of Rights. 
If an adequate police force does not exist in 
any State there may be a case for augmenta- 
tion of the police forces to provide adequate 
protection to society against the criminal 
element. In a civilized society the citizen is 
not expected to provide for individual de- 
fence against the criminal element. In fact 
he cannot afford to do so adequately. It is 
the function and the duty of society to pro- 
vide such protection to the citizen. The citi- 
zen is not defenceless. Any argument in 
favour of the individual right to bear arms 
for self defence can only be based on absence 
of effective police force and would concede 
to the rich the right to maintain a private 
armed force, which would lead the country 
to feudal society. The individual is more 
likely to be worsted in an armed conflict 
with the criminal. He is also likely to over- 
step his legal right of self defence and get 
into difficulties with the law. 
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The argument that any legal control of 
fire arms will result in contravention of the 
control and illegal traffic in arms by the 
criminal is as old as the hills, The fact that 
laws will be contravened is never an argu- 
ment against making the necessary laws. It 
is only an argument in favour of having 
adequate machinery for enforcing them. 
Laws against homicide have existed in all 
countries throughout the ages. People will 
still kill. But that is no reason for not pro- 
hibiting the killing. When people are pro- 
voked and have a gun ready there is a temp- 
tation to use it and invariably do so. Their 
mind immediately turns to the gun as the 
symbol of violence. 

The argument that regulation of the right 
to bear fire arms will lead to discrimination 
and that if police were empowered to screen 
persons for granting gun licences, they would 
do so either capriciously or on the basis of 
racial or political prejudices has also no 
substance. An appeal to a judicial tribunal 
could be provided. In countries with a writ- 
ten Constitution like U.S.A. and India, where 
certain fundamental rights are guaranteed 
to the citizen by the Constitution, Legisla- 
tures have been charged with making dis- 
criminatory laws and executive governments 
with administering laws and passing exec- 
utive orders in a discriminatory manner. 
Such laws and orders have frequently been 
struck down by the Courts. Any apprehen- 
sion in the minds of racial minorities that 
laws will be used by the racial majority to 
disarm them is meaningless. At present both 
the majority as well as the minorities are 
armed. In any armed conflict between a 
racial majority and a minority it is the 
minority alone that will suffer. The minority 
can rely firstly on the self restraint and good 
sense of the majority, and not on the pos- 
session of the gun, because then the minority 
will be outnumbered, and secondly on the 
independence and integrity of the judiciary 
of the country, without which all the con- 
stitutional guarantees including the right 
to bear arms are worthless. 

Legislation for stringent control of fire 
arms is not without precedent in Europe. It 
exists in most countries of the world today 
in more or less stringent forms. In India 
such legislation existed in the British days. 
We have consolidated and amended it and 
made it more comprehensive in 1959. It 
makes the task of maintaining peace and 
order easier. It is absent in America where it 
is most needed. A stringent control of arms 
will prevent or reduce not only political as- 
sassinations, but also race riots, juvenile de- 
linquency, murders, suicides, accidental 
deaths, assaults and other violent crimes 
which are the major social problems of the 
country. 

But such legislation in order to be ef- 
fective must be stringent, uniform and ra- 
tional. There must be a license to possess a 
specified kind of fire arm and a specified 
quantity of ammunition. Such licensing 
must involve screening of the applicant and 
a thorough character investigation. Manu- 
facture, sale, possession and transport of 
fire arms as well as ammunition and ex- 
plosives must be controlled. All fire arms 
must bear identification marks. Frovision 
could be made for liberal licensing of arms 
for theatrical performances, cinematograph 
production, sport, signalling and other legiti- 
mate purposes, and for licensing of ammu- 
nition and explosives for bona fide indus- 
trial, agricultural and medicinal use, If the 
law is not uniform throughout the country 
it will be easily defeated. 

Constitutional guarantees and funda- 
mental rights are necessary for liberty. But 
without reasonable restrictions on them lib- 
erty degenerates into a license. Even the 
right of free speech can be abused unless 
slander and verbal incitements to sedition 
and violence are prohibited. If you abuse 
a person in supposed exercise of the right 
of free speech he is likely to retaliate vio- 
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lently. ‘Without reasonable restrictions on 
the right to bear arms the right degenerates 
into.a license to kill each other, and to vio- 
late the person and property of others, and to 
destroy the very freedom which absence of 
control seeks to preserve. 


TOWARD VOLUNTEER ARMED 
SERVICES 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 18, 1968 


Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, the 
debate over the best means of provid- 
ing manpower for our Armed Forces, 
which began long before this body con- 
sidered the Selective Service Act of 1967, 
is continuing with increasing intensity. 

The debate has moved from the quiet 
atmosphere of Presidential commissions 
and the Halls of Congress to the noisier 
arena of college campuses and presi- 
dential politics, but the issue is the 
same: Who shall serve when not all must 
serve? 

Because we were fighting a war in 
Vietnam when our selective service laws 
expired in 1967, we had little room or 
time in which to find an alternative to 
an extension of the basic Selective Serv- 
ice System. 

But as I said during debate on the 
1967 act: 

We should not allow the fact of the Viet- 
nam war to confine our consideration of 
military manpower practices to the short- 
run needs created by that war, but rather, 
we should work toward a long-run solution. 


This was the burden of an editorial 
in today’s edition of the Washington 
Post, entitled “Improving the Draft,” 
which I shall insert in the Rrcorp at the 
conclusion of my remarks. 

I was gratified to read in the editorial 
the assertion that— 

If the pay for soldiers were comparable to 
the wages they could earn in civilian life, 
the number of volunteers would substan- 
tially increase and reliances on the draft 
could be reduced accordingly. 


During the Selective Service Act de- 
bate last May 25, I said: 

Within the existing framework of military 
service, volunteers could be encouraged by 
increasing salary levels for volunteers above 
those for draftees and vastly upgrading on- 
base living conditions and educational op- 
portunities. 


I am convinced that we van greatly 
reduce, and someday perhaps eliminate, 
our reliance on a wasteful aud inequita- 
ble draft through increases in military 
base pay and fringe benefits. Certainly, 
as the Washington Post observes, the dis- 
cussion of alternative means of satisfy- 
ing our military manpower requirements 
is “salutary and ought to be extended.” 

I insert the editorial at this point in 
the Recorp and commend it to the at- 
tention of my colleagues: 

IMPROVING THE DRAFT 

The widespread dissatisfaction with the 
draft is being reflected in the presidential 
campaigns. Vice President Humphrey and 
Governor Rockefeller have recently voiced 
complaints about how the system is operat- 
ing. The Vice President called for a switch 
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to the random method of selection recom- 
mended by the National Advisory Commis- 
sion on Selective Service, and the Governor 
of New York wants an optional exposure sys- 
tem that would further minimize disruption 
of young careers. 

This discussion is salutary and ought to be 
extended, The recruiting of men for mili- 
tary service can be much improved, and the 
reasons for opposing changes are not im- 
pressive. Of course, the present system can- 
not be discarded until something better is 
at hand to take its place, but there is no 
dearth of constructive suggestions. 

Governor Rockefeller has laid special em- 
phasis on two pools from which recruits 
would be drawn. Young men could choose 
whether they would be exposed to the draft 
at age 19 or after they had completed four 
years of college. In either event, their names 
would remain in the pool for only one year, 
and at the end of that year they would no 
longer be subject to the draft, except in 
case of national crisis. The advantages of 
such a system to young men who are trying 
to plan their careers is obvious. 

But neither this plan nor any other that 
has come to our attention in recent months 
would eliminate the basic inequity of tak- 
ing some men into the service at a great 
economic sacrifice, in addition to the risk 
to their lives, and leaving others free to ob- 
tain substantial earnings. Mr. Humphrey 
has talked about finding ways in which the 
young men not drafted can serve their coun- 
try to balance up the burden. But none of 
the universal service proposals advanced in 
the past has won general acceptance. It 
seems more hopeful to strike at the existing 
inequities by improving the rewards of those 
who do serve. 

If the pay for soldiers were comparable to 
the wages they could earn in civilian life, 
the number of volunteers would substantial- 
ly increase and reliance on the draft could 
be reduced accordingly. Congress is naturally 
loath to incur such additional expenditures 
at a time taxes are rising, but the effect of 
compelling men to fight at less than a fair 
wage is to shift upon their shoulders a bur- 
den that the Nation as a whole should bear. 
As the campaign goes on, we hope that the 
candidates will go deeper into the subject 
of the draft. In addition to this basic prob- 
lem of equitable treatment of our defenders, 
there is the underlying philosophical prob- 
lem of whether any country can safely rely 
upon compulsory military service to carry on 
peripheral wars such as the one in Vietnam. 


CONGRESSMAN WHALEN COMMEM- 
ORATES CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK 


HON. CHARLES W. WHALEN, JR. 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 17, 1968 


Mr. WHALEN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to join so many of my colleagues 
in this House of Representatives in com- 
memorating the 10th anniversary of 
Captive Nations Week. 

The purpose of this observance, in 
which millions of Americans participate 
each year during the third week of July, 
is twofold. i 

First, it seeks to remind us of the 
plight of all captive peoples. In so doing, 
it should make us more appreciative of 
the many blessings found in our coun- 
try—blessings denied those living in im- 
prisoned nations. 

Second, Captive Nations Week is in- 
tended to serve as an inspiration to all 
Americans to rededicate ourselves to the 
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principles of freedom, the ideal which we 
have sought to attain and preserve since 
the founding of our own country. 

We are heartened, Mr. Speaker, to 
some small degree by the events of recent 
weeks. The Soviet monolith has exhibited 
signs of weakness in her heretofore ap- 
parently impregnable stolidity. The de- 
sire for freedom has surfaced once again 
in Czechoslovakia and hopefully will en- 
dure. Poland has shown restiveness, 
while Communist China herself appears 
to be far from a serene totalitarian 
paradise. 

Let us take heart from these faint signs 
of hope and renew our pledge to the 
goals of Captive Nations Week, the great- 
est of which is the ultimate attainment of 
“freedom and independence” for all of 
the peoples and countries of the world. 


REPORT 
HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 19, 1968 


Mr, CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
periodically I report to my constituents 
in the Second Congressional District of 
Nebraska to keep them informed of 
events concerning my work as their Rep- 
resentative in Congress. 

I am reporting to them on some of the 
events here in Washington and some of 
the thoughts I have in mind which con- 
cern my official responsibilities. 

My report may seem critical to some 
quarters, but these are the facts as I see 
them. 

My report follows: 

WASHINGTON REPORT 
TEAR GAS NEAR RESURRECTION CITY 

Dear FRIENDS: Many of my friends have 
asked about my recent “tear gas incident” 
near Resurrection City in Washington. 

As some of you know, I had an operation 
similar to that of President Johnson shortly 
before the 1966 election to have a polyp re- 
moved from one of my vocal cords. The doc- 
tors tell me that this is a common problem 
among public speakers and singers. Because 
I was unable to rest my throat long enough 
after the operation, the vocal cord did not 
heal evenly and left my speech husky. There- 
fore, when I was in Omaha, I had further 
corrective surgery performed. 

Later, on the way from my Capitol Hill 
office after a late vote on the Administra- 
tion’s Tax Increase bill, I was “caught” along 
my usual route to the house where we live 
when Congress is in session in an outburst 
of violence near Resurrection City, The po- 
lice in an attempt to control the residents 
of “the City,” who were throwing bricks at 
passing cars, used tear gas. Fortunately, I 
was able to follow a Military Police car out 
of the area, but, nevertheless, the tear gas 
caused a serious inflammation of my throat. 

I had my throat examined at the U.S. 
Naval Medical Center in nearby Bethesda, 
Maryland, as well as in Omaha following the 
tear gas incident, and it should be com- 
pletely cleared up in a matter of weeks. 
WHY I VOTED AGAINST HIGHER INCOME TAXES 


There are a number of very good reasons 
why I voted against an increase in the Fed- 
eral Income Tax, when the issue was put 
before the House of Representatives recently. 

When the long debate over the present 
Administration’s tax increase first started 
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I believed that the average American was 
already overtaxed. I have not changed my 
mind and neither has the average American 
taxpayer. I have always voted against un- 
necessary spending programs and worked 
hard to eliminate waste in the Federal Gov- 
ernment. But those of us in the minority 
did not prevail. Therefore, I figured those 
in control of the White House and the Con- 
gress, who got us into this money mess, had 
the obligation to get us out. I know from 
my early home training, that you can’t spend 
more than you make without getting into 
trouble, and it’s too bad those in the ma- 
jority haven’t learned that lesson. 

I am proud of my vote against higher 
Federal taxes, even though the liberal spend- 
ers have won this round. 


FORMS AVAILABLE AT LOCAL POST OFFICE 


The bill I sponsored to provide a way for 
American parents to stop the flow of obscene 
advertising materials through the mail is 
now law. Your local post office can provide 
you with a form and instructions on how 
to get your name or the names of your chil- 
dren removed from a smut peddler’s mailing 
list. 

The smut peddlers have begun a campaign 
of harassment against me and my family 
because this new law was a real blow to them. 

REMEMBER THE “PUEBLO” 

The Administration has failed to keep 
faith with the crew of the Pueblo and the 
American people. We cannot forget that the 
ship and its crew of 83 were kidnaped by the 
North Korean Communists in International 
waters. One crewman was killed and the 
others, including Captain Lloyd M. Bucher, 
formerly of Boys Town, Nebraska, are still 
in Communist hands. 

While we are led to understand that the 
State Department is negotiating for the 
crew’s release, there is no indication that 
anything is being accomplished. It is un- 
believable that it has taken so long to obtain 
the release of these young Americans and 
their ship. In the performance of their duty, 
under the American flag, they were over- 
powered and taken captive. 

The bowing and scraping diplomacy of the 
Administration has failed for five long 
months. It is past time for the Administra- 
tion to take action to secure the release of 
the Pueblo and its crew. It is a disgrace that 
the Administration has forgotten the men 
of the Pueblo and their lonely plight in an 
enemy prison, The American people will not 
forget the Pueblo. 

THE LIBERAL STRATEGY 

There are indications in Washington that 
the governing liberal establishment will in 
the months ahead blame the escalation of 
the mismanaged war in Vietnam on some 
past Administration. 

This chart prepared by the Washington 
“Sunday Star” newspaper shows such a claim 
to be absolutely false. The fact is that just 
a few hundred unarmed American “Advisers” 
(not soldiers) were present in South Vietnam 
up to 1960. But since 1961, American involve- 
ment in Vietnam has been escalated until 
over 500,000 U.S. servicemen are in the war 
zone. 

CRIME IN AMERICA IS THE ISSUE 

It is my feeling that the average man is 
sick and tired of the leadership of the Ad- 
ministration and its permissive and soft at- 
titude towards the criminal. The record 
clearly shows that the go-easy-on-lawbreak- 
ers approach of the fuzzyminded thinkers in 
power has led to the Nation’s most serious 
and growing problem—Crime in the Streets. 

The most recent FBI figures on crime in 
America tell the story of the frightening 
growth in the Nation’s crime rate since 1960. 
Between 1960 and 1967, according to FBI fig- 
ures, murder increased 35%, rape 63%, rob- 
bery 86%, aggravated assault 64%, burglary 
79%, larceny 79%, and auto theft 100%. In 
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those seven years, our population has in- 
creased 10%; crime has increased 88%. 

Federal laws must be strengthened or re- 
vised. I voted with the majority of the House 
for the Omnibus Crime Bill. It establishes 
some controls over gun sales, tries to correct 
the worst results of some recent Supreme 
Court decisions, sets up wiretapping rules 
and procedures and provides funds to aid 
and strengthen local law enforcement agen- 
cies. The legislation will help in the fight 
against crime, but let no one be misled. The 
basic answer to crime does not lie in new 
Federal laws. 

Any lasting solution depends basically 
upon the individual citizen. His willingness 
to obey the law; his acceptance of his re- 
sponsibility to teach his children that their 
freedom depends on their willingness to live 
under the law; his courage in reporting vio- 
lations and in coming to the aid of others; 
his participation in elections and in govern- 
ment; and his support of his local police. 
Crime cannot be stopped from Washington. 
It can only be stopped by action on the part 
of all Americans, where it takes place in the 
thousands of local jurisdictions throughout 
the United States. 


MOST ARE LAW ABIDING 


America is still composed of a vast, over- 
whelming majority of peaceful, law-abiding, 
decent people of every race and creed. It is 
also true, however, that a lawless minority is 
growing bolder in a general atmosphere of 
permissiveness. 


GUN-CONTROL RESOLUTION 
HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 19, 1968 


Mr. MORSE of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, on June 28, the New England 
Governors’ conference unanimously 
agreed to support the development of 
meaningful gun-control legislation for 
introduction in their respective States. 

I have received a copy of the resolu- 
tion, and am much impressed by this 
initiative. Both as an illustration of con- 
cern on the State level with the need for 
effective gun control, and as a demon- 
stration of the possibilities for a regional 
and cooperative approach to the prob- 
lem, the agreement is a valuable example 
of the type of action that is necessary 
in our efforts to solve the problem of 
crime and violence in our land. 

It is both a responsibility and a privi- 
lege to call to the attention of the Mem- 
bers of the House, the leadership of 
Massachusetts Gov. John A. Volpe and 
Atty. Gen. Elliot L. Richardson in sub- 
mitting a model gun- control act for con- 
sideration, and the support for an effec- 
tive and meaningful gun law among the 
New England States. 

The resolution follows: 

New ENGLAND GovERNoRS’ CONFERENCE 
RESOLUTION 

Whereas violence and crime has become an 

unfortunate segment of American life; 


Whereas the illicit traffic in firearms has 
become a threat to the safety of every man, 
woman and child in our Nation; 

Whereas the New England Governors rec- 
ognize the necessity for effective gun control 
legislation; 

Whereas the Governor of Massachusetts, 
in conjunction with the Attorney General of 
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Massachusetts, Elliot L. Richardson, has to- 
day submitted to the New England Gover- 
nors Conference a model gun control act for 
their examination: Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved, That the New England Gover- 

nors assembled at Stowe, Vermont on June 
28, 1968, accept the report filed by the Gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts and further direct 
that said report be transmitted to the Attor- 
neys General of New England for their im- 
mediate consideration and further that the 
Attorney General of Massachusetts be re- 
quested to act as Chairman of a committee 
to review the adaptability of the proposed 
model to their respective states and further 
that a preliminary report be filed by said 
Attorneys General with the Committee on 
Crime and Law Enforcement of the National 
Governors’ Conference prior to the annual 
meeting July 20, 1968, and a final report be 
filed with the Executive Director of the New 
England Governors’ Conference prior to the 
next meeting of the New England Governors’ 
Conference. 

Gov. PR H. Horr. 

Gov. JOHN DEMPSEY. 

Gov. JOHN A. VOLPE. 

Gov. Jonn W. KING. 

Gov. JOHN H, CHAFEE. 

Gov. KENNETH M. CURTIS. 


CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK 
HON. CHARLES A. VANIK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 17, 1968 


Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker on this 10th 
anniversary of Captive Nations Week, 
I want to join my colleagues in a rededi- 
cation of support to the principles of 
freedom. Those who are captive, those 
who are not free, look to America in 
their hope. 

A billion human beings, captive to 
their governments, look our way and to 
us for guidance and hope. The develop- 
ment of modern communications has 
pierced the armorplate of oppression and 
time is running out against those who 
suppress the achievements of man who is 
free. 

Lithuanians, Estonians, Latvians, Bye- 
lorussians, Ukrainians, Poles, Czechs, 
Slovaks, Hungarians, Rumanians, Bul- 
garians, Croatians, Serbs, Armenians, 
Albanians, and other nationalities, that 
once enjoyed independence and self- 
government are now either incorporated 
into the Soviet Union or have become 
citizens of Communist satellite states. 

This has been a year of exciting de- 
velopments. The force of modern com- 
munications is piercing the wall of op- 
pression. People cannot remain captive 
under circumstances in which the dig- 
nity and the productiveness of freedom is 
known. Those who suppress will find 
their task increasingly more difficult. In 
this development, there is great hope. 

It is not enough to declare a Captive 
Nations Week and merely think about 
those who search for the opportunities of 
freedom. Nor can we help by retreating 
to “Fortress America.” We must remain 
involved in the family of nations and 
committed to those who seek self-deter- 
mination and human dignity which only 
freedom can provide. 
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HAWAII: SCENE OF UNFORGET- 
TABLE REST AND RECREATION 
DAYS 


HON. SPARK M. MATSUNAGA 


OF HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 19, 1968 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, last 
Saturday morning it was my great privi- 
lege to address a most unique organiza- 
tion, the Waiting Wives, in the caucus 
room of the Old Senate Office Building, 
upon the invitation of its chairman, Mrs. 
Robert K. Sawyer, and its program chair- 
man, Mrs. William Morgan. 

I was tremendously impressed with the 
seeming cheerfulness displayed by its 
members, who are all wives of servicemen 
now serving in Vietnam. As a veteran of 
World War II, I could, however, peer 
through their mask of cheerfulness and 
sense a loneliness which only they, the 
waiting wives, could know. As a boost to 
their morale, as well as that of their 
husband-servicemen, I strongly urged 
that they take full advantage of the op- 
portunity presented them to meet their 
husbands in Hawaii under the rest and 
recreation program being offered by the 
Department of Defense. 

It has been 2 years since Hawaii was 
designated as a site for the 5-day rest 
and recuperation which is granted peri- 
odically to our soldiers in Vietnam. 

At the time of this decision there was 
some concern in official quarters about 
the wisdom of sending these men to our 
beautiful islands to be reunited with their 
wives and families in surroundings re- 
nowned for their balmy splendor. Fears 
were held that such a sudden contrast 
in atmosphere, coupled with the presence 
of loved ones, would create problems in 
returning the men to their divisions in 
Vietnam. 

Happily, these fears have been proven 
false. The best evidence of the over- 
whelming success of the rest and recu- 
peration program in Hawaii can be found 
in the heartening spirit of the 124,000 
servicemen who have been the Aloha 
State’s special guests, and the daily 
dedication which they demonstrate to the 
call of duty. 

It is my pleasure to submit for inclu- 
sion in the Recorp the following article 
written by reporter Lyle Nelson, and 
printed in the July 9, 1968, edition of the 
Honolulu Star-Bulletin: 

REST AND RECREATION: AN ISLAND SUCCESS 
STORY 
(By Lyle Nelson) 

Departure is a time of sadness and of fond 
farewell. 

There are few tears as husband and wife 
part after the brief six-day rest and rec- 


reation holiday in Honolulu. 

Ahead for the husband lies the flight from 
this Island paradise back to the grinding war 
in Vietnam. 

Ahead for the wife is the lonely flight back 
home to the Mainland. 

The knowledge that this scene would be 
repeated many times each week here was a 
cause for some official concern when the 
Hawaii R and R program was conceived. 

Would the servicemen be so carried away 
by the Hawaii reunion, by the sun, the surf 
and the soft music, that they'd resist re- 
turning to battle? 
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Would the R and R respite be bad for 
morale instead of good for it? 

Almost two years of experience with R 
and R in Hawaii have dispelled any doubts. 

There have been no problems, says Maj. 
Harvey Smith, commander of the R and R 
Center at Ft. DeRussy. 

Servicemen bidding farewell to their wives 
at Honolulu Airport moments before separa- 
tion last week echoed what Smith said. 

There were not even many tears as the 
couples hugged and grew silent because 
everything that needed saying had been said. 


PROGRAM PRAISED 


A number of departing GIs at the airport 
expressed satisfaction with the R and R 
program, the brief interlude of six days with 
wives, and showed their stoic willingness to 
return to the land of the exploding booby 
trap, the grenade, the anti-aircraft missile 
and the crack of a rifle. 

“I know R and R gave me a lift,” said Air 
Force Capt. David Rutledge of Hennessy, 
Okla., & helicopter pilot. 

He was one of the few to kiss his wife 
goodbye in the privacy of a Waikiki hotel, 
then go to the air terminal alone. 

Most of the men preferred to have wives 
with them to the last minute. 

Army Lt. Col. James Roberts of Bamburg, 
S.C., said, “It worked out nicely for me. 
It was a good break and it was good for the 
family.” 

When the R and R program began here in 
August, 1966, on the low key of only one 
flight a week, some officials wondered if it 
would work. 

They wondered if a combat soldier, after 
he washed off the mud, got some sleep and 
marveled at the visual delights of his wife 
and Waikiki, might not be hard to get back 
on a Saigon-bound airplane. 


FEW GO AWOL 


Would there be a serious AWOL problem 
because men hardened by combat grew sud- 
denly soft in Hawaii? 

Smith said AWOL’s “are insignificant” in 
the overall picture. 

“There have been a few, usually just for 
i ten but they are no problem,” he 
said, 

No plane is held for an AWOL. 

Every morning a Pan American military 
charter jet, booked solidly, departs with 160 
aboard for Vietnam. 

“If a man misses the flight, then we usual- 
ly get him booked the next day on a 
routine Air Force Military Airlift Command 
flight back,” he said. 

More than 124,000 men have come to 
Hawaii for R and R since the summer of 
1966 and only one man would not return and 
had to be taken to a psycho ward at Tripler 
Hospital. 

“He was so close to an emotional break- 
down, he should never have been booked to 
come here on R and R in the first place,” 
Smith said, 

A JOB TO DO 


Smith said he has no way of knowing if 
some AWOLs are still on the loose, months 
and maybe a year or more after not reporting 
in for the return trip to Vietnam. 

“Every AWOL automatically gets reported 
back to his own unit in Vietnam so that we 
never know how many days the man may 
miss,” Smith said. “He could book himself 
commercial and go to Saigon on his own 
without us knowing about it.” 

“But most AWOLs are one-day cases where 
the man may be an hour late getting to the 
airport,” he said. 

What makes a man leave his wife and chil- 
dren to return to the terrors of war and 
possible instant death? 

“They know they have a job to do and 
when it is time to go they go,” Smith, a 
somer combat trooper himself in Vietnam 

“They don't like to say goodbye to their 
families but who does?” he said. 
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“We ask for their comments on R and R 
here and they answer about the same, that 
they enjoyed every minute of it,” he said. 


ABOUT 85 PERCENT MARRIED 


Honolulu, the No, 1 R and R attraction in 
the Pacific, is now getting about one-fourth 
of all R and R traffic out of Vietnam. About 
85 per cent are married men who are met 
here by families or wives alone who fly in 
from the Mainland. 

“Two major morale factors in this war,” 
Smith said, “are the R and R program for 
everyone there and the set tour of duty.” 

I've seen thousands of men as they check 
in and out and I feel they really get a rest 
here, a real good break from combat,” he 
said. 

Returning troops report directly to the 
Pan Am counter at the airport an hour be- 
fore flight time. Soldiers on Smith’s staff are 
there, wearing armbands, to help expedite 
matters. 

Troops used to report at DeRussy two 
hours before flight time. 

“Now we give them an extra hour with 
their wives and let Pan Am handle the bag- 
gage directly,” Smith said. “For another 
thing, we find many of the wives leave for 
the Mainland on other flights the same 
morning.” 

HOTEL BOOKING AGENCY 


Smith’s staff now gets about 150 letters 
a day from wives and soldiers asking detailed 
questions about hotels and tours here. 

Staff members at Ft. DeRussy have had 
a hotel booking agency going since January 
to help expedite housing arrangements. 

Of the 2,000 R and R men who are on the 
ground here every day of the week, only 
about eight per cent stay at Ft. DeRussy 
facilities. 

In a new program, Smith now has soldiers 
with armbands stationed at the terminal 
to greet incoming wives who often are coun- 
try girls thoroughly confused by being 
away from home for the first time. 

“We even have young wives from Chicago 
who arrive confused about how to go about 
getting situated,” Smith said. 

One soldier returning to Vietnam, Pfc. 
Phil Wickersham of New Alexander, Ohio, 
said, “I wondered if it was worth it when I 
first got here. Now I like it and hate to leave.” 


PLANS HONEYMOON 


One of the few bachelors at the airport, 
Spec. 4 Ronnie Russell of Knoxville, Tenn., 
said. “The break did me good. It doesn’t bug 
me to go back.” 

Hawaii is so nice, Russell added, “that I 
expect to get married later and come here on 
the honeymoon.” 

Navy Airman Robert Best of Rushland, Pa., 
held his wife’s hand and said, “I appreciate 
R and R and I’m willing to go back.” He 
was too choked up to talk any more. 


APPOINTMENT OF ROBERT MAR- 
STON AS DIRECTOR OF THE NA- 
TIONAL INSTITUTES OF HEALTH 


HON. CHARLES H. GRIFFIN 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 19, 1968 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Speaker, this week, 
President Johnson appointed a new di- 
rector of the National Institutes of 
Health, Dr. Robert Q. Marston. I wish to 
applaud this appointment and to wish 
Dr. Marston success in a job for which 
he is so very well qualified. In the past 
few decades we have seen remarkable 
progress in the areas of health protec- 
tion and preventive medicine. Many of 
the diseases we used to fear as disabling 
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or terminal are now preventable or cur- 
able. Americans today live an average of 
7 years longer than Americans in 1940. 
And for this a large part of our thanks 
must go to NIH for its leadership in and 
support of research. 

But there are still many health prob- 
lems troubling people in this country and 
abroad. That is why it is so important 
that we have active and creative leader- 
ship at NIH. And Dr. Robert Q. Marston 
has certainly shown his ability to provide 
such leadership. 

In my own State of Mississippi, Dr. 
Marston has served as director of the 
University of Mississippi Medical Center, 
dean of the school of medicine, and vice 
chancellor of the university. Dr. Marston 
was and is deservedly well respected in 
Mississippi. More recently, Dr. Marston 
has been an excellent first director of the 
regional medical program and an able 
Associate Director at NIH. In his short 
term as Administrator of the Health 
Services and Mental Health Administra- 
tion, Dr. Marston has clearly demon- 
strated ability to be a strong and innova- 
tive leader. 

Mr. Speaker, again, I praise the ap- 
pointment of Dr. Marston and wish him 
success as he faces his newest challenge. 
I am sure he will meet it firmly and dy- 
namically. 


STATEMENT OF POSITION OF THE 
STONE, GLASS AND CLAY COORDI- 
NATING COMMITTEE ON U.S. FOR- 
EIGN TRADE POLICY 


HON. JOHN H. DENT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 19, 1968 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I am pleased 
to commend the following position 
statement of the Stone, Glass and Clay 
Coordinating Committee on U.S. foreign 
trade policy to my colleagues. The state- 
ment was prepared by a good friend, 
and the executive secretary of the com- 
mittee, Howard P. Chester. 

Mr. Speaker, the Stone, Glass and 
Clay Coordinating Committee repre- 
sents seven labor organizations. The re- 
maining workers in those unions have 
long felt the pain of unfair foreign com- 
petition. They have been their once pros- 
perous industries become eroded by im- 
ports produced by foreign workers eam- 
ing fractional wages. They have seen 
their fellow workers become unem- 
ployed because of that competition. They 
have, in a very real sense, come to un- 
derstand the full meaning of our out- 
dated and dangerous foreign trade pol- 
icy. 

Howard Chester understands this no 
less than any man, and has devoted his 
considerable abilities to calling it to the 
attention of those in a position to help. 
His statement is a thoughtful treatise 
on the subject, and should be considered 
by us all. 

The statement follows: 

STATEMENT OF POSITION OF THE STONE, GLASS 
AND CLAY COORDINATING COMMITTEE ON U.S. 
FOREIGN TRADE POLICY 
Mr. George M. Parker, President, the Amer- 


ican Flint Glass Workers Union of North 
America. 


S 
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Mr. Lee W. Minton, President, the Glass 
Bottle Blowers Association of the United 
States and Canada. 

Mr. E. L. Wheatley, President, the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Operative Potters. 

Mr. Paul Pelfrey, President, the United 
Brick and Clay Workers of America. 

Mr. Felix C. Jones, President, the United 
Cement, Lime and Gypsum Workers Interna- 
tional Union. 

Mr. Ralph Reiser, President, the United 
Glass and Ceramic Workers of North America. 

Mr. Harry Baughman, President, the Win- 
dow Glass Cutters League of America. 

Mr. Chairman: My name is Howard P. 
Chester. I am the Executive Secretary of 
the Stone, Glass and Clay Coordinating 
Committee. We are composed of seven inter- 
national unions, all affiliated with the AFL- 
CIO, who have joined together to cooperate 
on mutual problems that affect any one of 
our seven affiliates. We have a combined 
membership of 250,000 workers, with active 
locals in almost all of the fifty states. 

In this Hearing on U.S. trade policies we 
would like to make it clear from the begin- 
ning that the Unions listed above repre- 
sent employees in industries that are al- 
ready extremely import sensitive and we 
know that the Kennedy Round of tariff cuts 
will serve to further accelerate the foreign 
low-wage imports in these industries. They 
are presently faced with large shares of the 
domestic market being captured by foreign 
imports, causing plants to close and workers 
to suffer loss of their employment. 

To list some of the industries we are con- 
cerned with that are now suffering severe 
damage: pottery, ceramic tile, illuminating 
and table and art glassware, hydraulic ce- 
ment, lime, gypsum, and flat glass. There are 
many other industries also showing their 
concern. We submit that for these labor- 
intensive industries to compete with the 
like product produced in foreign countries, 
who have willingly accepted our technology 
and our mass production system but did 
not accept our high wages, can only be de- 
structive to our high wage, high purchasing 
power economy. 

Most industries are to share in 
the growth of U.S. markets with the foreign 
producers, but they are not willing to have 
this growth completely absorbed by imports 
or to have present productive capacity and 
employment displaced by imports. 

The Congress is showing great concern 
with our foreign trade policies and bills have 
been introduced; to establish import quotas 
on specified products; to amend the Trade 
Expansion Act; to amend the Anti-Dumping 
Act; to provide for orderly marketing, and to 
amend the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938, 
to establish procedures to relieve domestic 
industries and workers injured by increased 
imports from low-wage areas. This last-de- 
scribed Bill, H.R. 478, known as the Dent Biil, 
resulted from years of research and testimony 
given before Congressman Dent's Subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on Education and 
Labor on “The Impact of Imports on Ameri- 
can Labor.” After thorough debate on Sep- 
tember 28, 1967, the Bill passed the House 
by a strong majority of 340-29. 

Senator Long, Chairman of the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee, conducted Hearings Octo- 
ber 18, 19 & 20, 1967 on the import quota 
bills that had been introduced in the Senate. 
Considerable interest was shown by the pub- 
lic, business, labor, Congress and Cabinet 
Officers of the Administration. Senator Long 
also will be conducting hearings on a leg- 
islative oversight review of U.S. trade policies, 
seeking more data on our trade policies. 

Certainly we in Labor who are vitally af- 
fected by imports and U.S. trade policy 
should concentrate our efforts and battle for 
fair and just legislation. There are several 
important deficiencies in our present foreign 
trade policies that work in direct opposition 
to our national interest. 
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PRIVATE FOREIGN INVESTMENT 


U.S. foreign investment—and, as a sub- 
stantial part of this category, US. private 
foreign investment—must be given full con- 
sideration as an inseparable part of our for- 
eign trade policy. The following Chart “A” 
will serve to show the astounding increases 
in our U.S. foreign investments; Chart “B” 
the area distribution of U.S. direct private 
foreign investments; Chart “O” the industry 
distribution of U.S. direct private foreign in- 
vestments. (The sources of information for 
Charts A, B and C were the 1958 Hearings by 
the Subcommittee on Private Foreign Invest- 
ment, and the Department of Commerce 
Survey of Current Business, September, 
1967.) 

CHART A.=-U.S. INVESTMENTS ABROAD 


Un millions of dollars] 


1950 1957 1966 


32,844 654,215 111,874 


Private investments . 19,004 36,812 86,235 
Long tem 17,488 33,588 75, 565 
25,252 84, 582 
— 5,700 8,338 21,503 
3.224 10,670 
c ml OOO 

3 edits and 
visa sere 13,840 17,403 25, 689 
2 13,518 15,548 2, 182 
SBA Grah 322 1855 4,457 


im 
mice, terse investments abroad in 1966 
totaled $54.5 billion. 

In all divisions of private foreign invest- 
ment, comparing 1950-1957-1966, there have 
been tremendous increases in the holdings of 
U.S. companies and private investors abroad. 
CHART B. Area distribution of U.S. direct 

private foreign investments 


1957 (book values, $25.3 billion): Percent 
Tatin America: --— 22-2 ~ 2. ne 35 
Oanada 22.5. .---- 25. 5 === 33 
Western Europe - „„ 16 
Middle East and Africa 9 
Otte 44„„%. 7 

1966 (book values, 854.5 billion): 

Canada 31 
Latin America. 21 
Western Europe. 30 
Middle East and Africa. 7 
Oles n nn 11 


In chart B“ comparing the area distribu- 
tion of direct private foreign investment 
for 1957 with 1966 we find that considerably 
more investment dollars went into Western 
Europe, with a 14 percent increase, so the 
investment flow is to the developed countries, 
in Western Europe and to Canada, while the 
less developed and underdeveloped countries 
in Latin America, Africa and the Middle 
East dropped considerably in investments 
to their areas. And this happened despite 
the emphasis, stated in the 1958 Hearings, 
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on the necessity of changing the private in- 
vestment pattern to encourage more flow to 
Latin America, Middle East and Africa to 
deter the Soviet economic offensive in those 
areas. 


Cuart C.—Industry distribution of U.S. 
direct private foreign investments 


1957 (book values, $25.3 billion): Percent 
TT URS i es SSR te aN 36 
Manufacturing 31 
enir i se so dies oh aren = od Sociale a ae 11 
PODHO: utiliser 7 
Distribution ios 6 Loss uss Sole 6 
—— KV eee 9 

1966 (book value, $54.5 billion): 
Manufacturing 40 
T 30 
ie a ecm Seas obs T 8 
Public utiuties 22-2 ie 4 
h d ae eae 9 
G» TPU eh ede 9 


Chart “C” compares the industry distribu- 
tion of U.S. direct private foreign invest- 
ments in 1957 with 1966. You will note a 
strong upward thrust in manufacturing in- 
vestment, a 9 percent increase over 1957, a 
decline in petroleum, mining and public util- 
ities. Manufacturing leads all other industry 
investment with a 1966 foreign total of $22 
billion in all areas, while petroleum is in 
second place with $16 billion. 

The three charts which show the increases 
in U.S, private foreign investment bear out 
& prediction made by Mr. Robert M. Mitchell, 
Vice President of the Whirlpool Corporation, 
in Hearings held on the subject of private 
foreign investment by the Subcommittee on 
Foreign Trade Policy, December 1958. After 
Mr. Mitchell’s testimony, questions were 
asked by Congressman John W. Byrnes: 

Mr. Byrnes. As I gather the basis of your 
concern here, among other things, is the fact 
that you foresee a necessity as far as Ameri- 
can business is concerned to shift from an 
export business to manufacturing abroad, an 
investing and going through the manufac- 
turing process abroad; is that right? 

Mr. MrrcHeL.. That is correct, Mr. Byrnes. 

Mr. Byrnes. Do you attribute that trend 
in part to this common market trend, the 
European Common Market and the proposals 
for a common market in other areas? Is 
there any other factor that gives rise to that? 

Mr, MITCHELL. Basically that is it, Mr. 
Byrnes. In many of the Latin American 
countries at the moment for practical pur- 
poses it is impossible to export particularly 
consumer durable goods. There is a rising na- 
tionalism in many of these countries, and 
they are trying to industrialize, and to raise 
their standard of living. So that American 
companies, if they are going to have a part 
of that market at all, must invest in some 
form or other. 

Mr. Byrnes. You don't see a great future 
then as far as the export of finished com- 
modities from this country. You see that 
contracting, I gather, and an increase in 
manufacturing abroad and with foreign 
labor? 

Mr. MITCHELL. I think that is the way it 
will happen; yes, sir. 

Mr. BYRNES. Great emphasis has been put 
on the fact of the importance of the trade- 
agreements program and all of the rest of it, 
and. the increase in our exports, and the 
developing of this freer trade. I gather that 
you would suggest at least by your testimony 
that we may be getting into a period where 
that is going to be reversed? 

Mr. MITCHELL. I think that that is quite 
right, sir. 

Mr. BYRNES. That is all. 

This predicting of increasing investment 
abroad and the decrease in the export of 
finished commodities from this country has 
come to pass. This increased foreign capac- 
ity can only serve to decrease our exports and 
increase our imports, and since capital is 
mobile and labor is not, the result has been 
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loss of American jobs and loss to those 
American industries that do not choose to 
move or that do not have the capital to make 
such a move. 

Many U.S. corporations are becoming 
global in their makeup, with vast holdings 
and assets in other nations. Consider that in 
1960, in direct private foreign investment 
the U.S. had $11.8 billion invested around 
the world, this rose to $25.3 billion in 1957 
and to $54.5 billion in 1966. Many of these 
global corporations are sh their con- 
cern against any restriction to their access 
to the U.S. market. They recognize that free 
access to U.S. markets is in their corpora- 
tion interests; they want to invest abroad, 
enjoy the markets and low-wage labor; and 
they also want to enjoy the U.S. market from 
abroad, in some cases in direct competition 
with their domestic operation or other 
domestic producers of the same product. 

United States foreign manuf: affil- 
iates’ sales in 1965 were $42.4 billion com- 
24 percent of total export sales of manu- 
of 132 percent. 

In 1965, $34.7 billion of such sales were 
within the area of plant location, however 
$7.7 billion represented export sales to other 
countries, including the United States. The 
products shipped to the U.S. amounted to 
24 percent of total export sales of manu- 
facturing affiliates, or 81.856 billion. 

This figure does not include exports to the 
U.S. of foreign mining affiliates of U.S. firms 
in the amount of $1.225 billion, nor does it 
include exports to the U.S. of petroleum 
and petroleum products by U.S. foreign pe- 
troleum affiliates, estimated at $2.052 billion. 

Combining manufacturing, mining and 
petroleum export sales to the U.S., by US. 
foreign affiliates in 1965, the total would 
be an astounding $5.133 billion. 

The time has come for a re-evaluation 
of this expanded investment program in 
terms of the U.S. economy, employment, out- 
flow of capital, loss of revenue to the United 
States and effect of imports on U.S. industry 
and labor. 

Our rising deficit in our balance of pay- 
ments has brought this problem into focus 
and President Johnson has wisely issued 
mandatory restrictions on private foreign 
investment as of January 1, 1968. We heartily 
agree with his actions designed to preserve 
our country’s financial strength. 


FOB VERSUS CIF 


The official valuation of U.S. imports is 
based on foreign value of the merchandise 
abroad prior to shipment, and therefore ex- 
cluding ocean freight and insurance charges. 
The major alternative method in use by 
most other countries is referred to as CIF 
valuation; to the value of the goods in the 
country of origin is added the cost of ocean 
freight and insurance involved in shipment 
to the importing country. The resulting re- 
ported value of imports is thus higher than 
the foreign value by the amount of ocean 
freight and insurance. 

The United States method of foreign valu- 
ation of imports is completely out of step 
with most of the world; of 154 countries 
that tabulate import statistics, 131 use the 
CIF method while only 23 use the FOB 
method. The United Nations has recom- 
mended the use of the CIF method to pro- 
mote international comparability of foreign 
trade data. 

There are many serious disadvantages in 
being out of step in valuing our imports; the 
American public get an inflated, unrealistic 
figure with respect to balance of trade over- 
all and with respect to country by country 
comparisons; a realistic trade policy must 
be considered on accurate, comparable sta- 
tistics in order for Congress to make respon- 
sible trade legislation; a CIF valuation is 
estimated at the very least to provide a 10 
percent increase in the value of U.S. imports; 
CIF values are far more accurate for analysis 
of imports in relation to domestic consump- 
tion or production. 
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Based on Department of Commerce figures 
(Washington Post, January 12, 1968) exports 
for 1967 were estimated $31 billion and im- 
ports $26.7 billion. Adding 10 percent—a 
conservative figure—to imports for CIF val- 
uation, this figure becomes $29.37 billion, 
and our balance of trade figure quoted at 
$4.3 billion drops to $1.63 billion, a sharp 
drop of $2.67 billion. Of course many coun- 
tries use in excess of 20 percent to add the 
CIF valuation, If we used their CIF per- 
centage in computation, we would have a 
deficit in our trade account. 

EFFECT OF U.S, GOVERNMENT SUBSIDIES 

Government subsidies have a tremendous 
effect on U.S. trade statistics; to reflect a 
true figure for calculating a surplus or def- 
icit in trade, subsidies must be considered. 
For example, in testimony before the Sen- 
ate Finance Committee in their considera- 
tion of the Trade Expansion Act, Secretary 
of Agriculture Freeman, August 15, 1962, on 
a request by Senator Bennett to supply the 
record with figures to show the percentage 
of total exports agriculture represented, the 
following are the figures supplied: 


Values of U.S. exports, total and agricultural 
in fiscal year 1961-62 
Total exports $21, 216, 874, 000 
Agricultural exports.--_--- $5, 138, 837, 000 
Percentage of agricultural 
to total exports - 24 


In order to find the true figures of our 
exports that move in commercial competi- 
tion or for dollar sales we must know the 
breakdown of the subsidized products and 
shipping costs paid for by the U.S. Gov- 
ernment. In response to a request by Sena- 
tor Curtis on the same day, for a breakdown 
on export subsidies, P.L. 480 subsidies, ship- 
ping costs, trade mission costs, Secretary 
Freeman supplied the following information: 


Cost of financing agricultural exports under 
Food for Peace (Public Law 480) and er- 
port subsidy programs July 1, 1961 through 
May 31, 1962 

[In millions] 

Gross cost to CCC of financing 
sales of agricultural commodi- 
ties for foreign currency under 


——T—0 mddost asus $1, 212.7 
Ocean transportation cost financed 
e RO ee 88.3 


CCC cost of commodities granted 


under title III 165.8 
CCC cost of commodities donated 

under title II. 194.7 
Excess of CCC investment over ex- 

change value of materials re- 

ceived under title III barter 

e e S AIA 3.9 
CCC cost of title IV sales in excess 

of anticipated dollar repayments- 16.9 


Total, Public Law 480.......- 1, 682.3 
Cost to CCC of payment in kind 
and cash subsidies (excludes 
$249,800,000 PIK and cash 
subsidies included under gross 


cost of title I sales, above 322. 1 
Total cost of Public Law 480 
and export subsidy pro- 

cc e ae 2. 004. 4 


In payment for commodities sold under 
this program, foreign governments are re- 
quired to deposit the equivalent of $907,- 
000,000 in their local currency to the account 
of the U.S. Government. These currencies 
are used for various purposes authorized 
under Sec. 104 of Public Law 480, such as 
payment of U.S. obligations abroad, agricul- 
tural market development, loans and grants 
for economic development, loans to U.S. and 
foreign private business, and other mutually 
agreed purposes. 

USDA expenditures for trade fairs and 
other market development projects abroad 
amounted to $7,500,000 during fiscal year 
1962, 
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This information points up that our 
method of reporting exports is misleading 
and very unrealistic. In the above case agri- 
cultural exports of $5.1 billion, and reported 
in the figure of total exports as such, should 
have been reported at $3.1 billion or the 
staggering figure of $2 billion less, and which 
immediately reduces the total export figures 
from $21.2 billion to $19.2 billion. 

Our trade statistics should truly show our 
position in trade, so that trade policy deci- 
sions can be based on accurate figures, and 
not figures that undervalue imports and 
overvalue exports. 


ADJUSTMENT ASSISTANCE UNDER TEA 


As an important part of the Trade Expan- 
sion Act, provisions are made for petitions to 
be filed with the Tariff Commission by work- 
ers or firms for adjustment assistance. The 
Tarif Commission makes an investigation 
and if their report to the President is in the 
affirmative, the President may take action to 
provide tariff adjustment, provide that firms 
may request the Secretary of Commerce for 
certification of eligibility to apply for ad- 
justment assistance, provide that the workers 
of such industry may request the Secretary 
of Labor for certification of eligibility to 
apply for adjustment assistance, or the Pres- 
ident may take any combination of such 
actions. 

This is what is provided in the law, but in 
actual practice since the enactment of the 
law October 11, 1962, not one case has been 
certified for adjustment assistance, and this 
very important provision has been rendered 
useless by a rigid interpretation by the Tariff 
Commission of Title III, Sec. 301, subsections 
(b) and (c) and the damaging phrase re- 
peatedly used: “Whether, as a result in 
major part of concessions granted under 
trade agreements, an article is being im- 
ported into the United States in such in- 
creased quantities as to cause, or threaten 
to cause, serious injury to the domestic in- 
dustry producing an article which is like or 
ney competitive with the imported ar- 
ticle.” 

The words “in major part” were not in the 
bill as passed by the House, it there read 
“whether, as a result of concessions granted 
under trade agreements.” This is the word- 
ing under H.R. 11970 when it was being con- 
sidered by the Senate Finance Committee 
and as Senator Harry Byrd placed it in the 
record at the outset of the Hearing, Monday, 
July 23, 1962. 

The addition of the words “in major part,” 
added by the Senate Finance Committee, 
stripped the law of any meaning, and resulted 
in a rigid interpretation by the Tariff Com- 
mission, and prevented any intent to provide 
assistance to workers and firms adversely 
affected by imports due to U.S. trade policy. 
A workable and effective adjustment assist- 
ance program was vitally important to Labor, 
in fact as AFL-CIO President Mr. 

Meany testified, “It is indispensable to our 
support of the trade program as a whole.” 

Secretary of Commerce Hodges testified 
that he estimated that this part of the pro- 
gram would cost $122 million for firms and 
$45 million for workers over the five-year 
period of the law, a total of $167 million. 

To date not one case has had an affirmative 
finding for workers or firms, 

In direct contrast the Automotive Prod- 
ucts Trade Act of 1965, legislated after the 
trade agreement reached with Canada by 
the United States on automotive products, 
provides a more realistic approach to ad- 
justment assistance. The Act provides for 
petitions by workers and firms; it provides for 
investigation by the Tariff Commission but 
contrary to the procedure under the Trade 
Expansion Act, the Automotive Adjustment 
Assistance Board makes the final determina- 
tion and not the Tariff Commission. 

This Board, consisting of the Secretaries 
of Commerce, Labor and Treasury, has been 
delegated authority by the President to carry 
out the provisions of Adjustment Assistance 
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and in 12 of the first 16 cases filed, assistance 
has been provided and $3 million in benefits 
have been paid to workers in approximately 
a two-year period. Of course there is no sub- 
stitute for a job and a productive place in 
our society. 


EFFECT ON LABOR OF U.S. TRADE POLICY 


All working Americans are affected by 
United States trade policy; our Nation re- 
quires maximum employment and healthy 
industries to maintain a healthy economy, 
and without a healthy economy our position 
as a world power and leader of the free world 
will quickly deteriorate, and just as quickly 
be replaced by another country less generous 
than the United States. 

The tremendous rise in American inyest- 
ment and technology abroad, added to rising 
capacity of foreign firms—with the resulting 
decrease in exports and increase in imports— 
eliminates existing jobs and job potential, 
and reduces domestic industry's capacity to 
operate at a healthy level and properly share 
in our country's growth. 

With 40 percent of direct private foreign 
investment or $22 billion at the end of 1966, 
invested in manufacturing abroad, what ef- 
fect will this have on U.S. imports and dis- 
placement of U.S. labor? 

Manufactured products incorporate more 
steps of labor than do raw products, A manu- 
factured product may go through a number 
of processes and fabrications in each of which 
additional labor is applied. A raw product 
goes through a minimum of steps, possibly 
only one or two exclusive of transportation. 
Semimanufactures fall into a halfway slot 
between raw products and finished manu- 
factures. 

U.S. IMPORTS 


{Dollar amounts in billions} 


1961 1966 Increase 
(percent) 
Crude foodstuffs $1.60 $2. 12 32.4 
Crude materials... 2. 87 3.85 33.9 
Semimanufactures 3. 38 5. 59 65. 3 
Manufactured goods, includ- 
DAG ee 6.68 13.99 109. 5 


Comparing the flve-year period 1961-66, 
the chart above points up with great clarity 
the large increases in imports of semimanu- 
factures and manufactured goods, 65 percent 
and 109 percent respectively, Since these two 
classes of products carry with them the 
greatest amount of labor expended, it re- 
sults in a larger displacement of U.S. work- 
ers and job opportunities. 


U.S. IMPORTS 
[Dollar amounts in millions} 


1961 1966 Increase 
(percent) 
Cement, lime, and im... $18,759 $35,379 90 
Ceramic floor and wall tile.... 14,952 27,744 85 
Pottery, earthenware, and 
aware 34.643 85. 60 
rr 7, 449 57,712 22 
Illuminating and table and 
art glassware - 21,712 36,239 67 


The above comparison of 1961 with 1966, 
in the products produced by members of the 
Stone, Glass and Clay Coordinating Commit- 
tee bear out the previously shown increases 
in imports of semimanufactures and manu- 
factures of labor intensive products, It does 
not show the many years of damage caus- 
ing plant closings, jobs eliminated and over- 
all loss of potential jobs. These figures do 
show the increasing penetration of imports 
and the dollar amounts are based on FOB 
values and do not include ocean freight 
or marine insurance which would increase 
the amounts by at least 10 percent. 

In pottery for example, the 60 percent in- 
crease in im in 1966 over 1961 is called 
the adding of “insult to injury.” Imports of 
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china and earthenware, led in major part 
by the Japanese, had already captured 48.4 
percent and 33.6 percent of the domestic 
market, respectively. This is an almost un- 
believable but factual account of what has 
happened in the pottery industry. Of the 
$55 million of total pottery imports in 1966 
the Japanese captured $33 million. Some- 
thing must be done to prevent annihilation 
of this industry and its workers. 

Note the rising increases in imports of 
cement, lime and gypsum products, with a 
90 percent increase; ceramic floor and wall 
tile 85 percent increase; flat glass (includes 
sheet, plate and float, cast and rolled, tem- 
pered, laminated, and mirrors) 22 percent 
increase; and illuminating and table and art 
glassware, 67 percent increase. 

The officers and members of these Inter- 
national Unions are sho great concern 
over the jobs that are continuing to be elim- 
inated, by imports, and automation at- 
tempts to compete that have not slowed the 
tide, but acted as a deterrent to annihila- 
tion. 

Immediate action to halt job losses due 
to our trade policies would be in our Na- 
tion’s interest, and corrective measures 
should be taken, in conjunction with exist- 
ing and proposed Government programs, to 
help our unemployed, and to put a stop to 
the dangerous erosion of U.S. employment 
due to the rising tide of foreign imports. 


SUMMARY 


American jobs are being exported to other 
countries by the astounding increase in pri- 
vate foreign investment. Increasing from a 
1950 figure of $19.004 billion to a 1966 figure 
of $86.235 billion or a 454 percent increase, 
using American investment plus foreign 
labor to produce products for sale within 
the foreign market and for export to the 
United States, displacing American labor and 
yet expecting American workers to purchase 
products that are putting them out of work 
and destroying job potential. U.S. foreign 
affiliates exported products back to the U.S. 
totaling 65.133 billion, in manufactured 
products, mining products, and petroleum 
and petroleum products, These exports flow 
from private direct foreign investment of 
$54.5 billion, as of the end of 1966, located 
primarily in Canada and Western Europe. 

The American people have for many years 
been misled, with regard to our balance of 
trade figures, into believing the United States 
has been enjoying large surpluses in our 
trade account, when in fact we are not. It 
we valued our imports as most countries do, 
on a CIF basis, our import valuations. would 
increase by ten to twenty percent. 

Also, we overvalue our exports by includ- 
ing Government subsidies within our export 
figures. As previously shown for fiscal 1961- 
62, $2 billion was included in our agricul- 
tural export figure, that in reality repre- 
sented the Government paid subsidies and 
Public Law 480 subsidies. 

Reporting imports on a CIF basis, with- 
drawing Government subsidies when report- 
ing agricultural exports, would give a true 
picture of our balance of trade, and in many, 
many cases would have resulted in a deficit in 
our trade account. 

Accurate and realistic trade statistics on 
our imports and exports would make possible 
more responsible and responsive decisions on 
our Nation’s foreign trade policy. It is im- 
perative for the Congress to have the accurate 
facts at their disposal so they can regulate 
foreign commerce and preserve this Nation’s 
economic well-being. 

The adjustment assistance section of the 
Trade Expansion Act, providing for assistance 
to firms and workers has proven worthless, 
negated by the addition of the words “in 
major part.” As a result there has not been 
a single case with an affirmative finding by 
the Tariff Commission since enactment of 
the law in 1962. 

On behalf of the Stone, Glass and Clay Co- 
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ordinating Committee, we urge legislation to 
regulate foreign trade and investment policy 
to restore the economic well-being of domes- 
tic industry and American workers. 

I want to thank you for this opporunity 
to express our convictions before this Com- 
mittee. 


THE PORT OF BOSTON 
HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 19, 1968 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, for the 
past several years the Massachusetts 
Port Authority and the International 
Center of New England have met each 
year in Washington with members of the 
Massachusetts delegation in Congress to 
discuss ways and means to improve the 
Port of Boston. 

These meetings have always been in- 
formative and helpful to the delegation 
in providing a forum where Massachu- 
setts business can make known its inter- 
est in maintaining a strong Port of Bos- 
ton in step with modern innovations and 
officials of the Massachusetts Port Au- 
thority can spell out the needs of the 
Port of Boston and Logan International 
Airport. 

These meetings are also productive in 
that they make possible a frank ex- 
change of views between the prominent 
and outstanding businessmen in attend- 
ance and the members of the delegation. 

This year’s meeting and luncheon on 
February 27 in the Rayburn House Office 
Building was no exception. Some 75 or 
more representatives of maritime and 
aviation interests met with the delega- 
tion at a luncheon to exchange ideas on 
the most pressing issues affecting the 
Port of Boston. 

There were several outstanding speak- 
ers, well versed and knowledgeable, who 
briefed the delegation on needs of both 
the Port of Boston and Logan Interna- 
tional Airport, and I want to commend 
Edward J. King, executive director, and 
Richard T. Fleming, Washington repre- 
sentative of the Massachusetts Port Au- 
thority, for their hard work and efforts 


in making this Washington meeting the 


great success that it was. 

Among the projects and issues stressed 
by the speakers was the interest of the 
Massachusetts Port Authority in includ- 
ing the U.S. Customs Service in the new 
$60 million Trade and Transportation 
Center the authority will build on the 
23-acre South Station site. 

According to authority plans, the com- 
plex will include a 5,000-car parking 
garage, 300,000 square foot World Trade 
Center, office building, 480,000 square 
foot trade mart, 500-room motor hotel, 
retail shops, and a major transportation 
terminal for bus, rail, limousine, taxi, 
and rapid transit services. 

The authority also made known its 
interest in acquiring the Boston Army 
base whenever it is declared surplus. It 
was pointed out that maximum utility 
of the Army base as a cargo facility 
would be dependent upon the use of 
about 25 acres of the South Boston Naval 
annex. 
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The authority has authorized a 
$25,000 feasiblity study of a new Boston 
fish pier with the present fish pier op- 
erators underwriting one-half of the 
cost. In this respect, the authority sought 
added Federal help to present fish pro- 
grams whereby Federal subsidies would 
be provided for fish handling facilities 
as well as for fishing boats. 

Authority officials pointed out that the 
Corps of Engineers is now at the midway 
point of its $100,000 study of hazardous 
drift in Boston Harbor. A total of $40,- 
000 has been appropriated by Congress 
and the port community urged support 
of the additional $60,000 required to 
complete the study. 

A convincing argument was made for 
completion of the study since until the 
survey is completed, the Port of Boston 
is unable to seek action on a cleanup pro- 
gram by the Corps of Engineers compar- 
able to the $500,000 a year being spent 
in New York and the $160,000 a year in 
Baltimore. 

Port officials stressed that dredging of 
Boston Harbor channels is particularly 
important because of the larger tankers 
and other vessels using the port. 

Position papers on these and other 
issues affecting the Port of Boston were 
furnished later to our delegation and I 
immediately sought the views and help of 
the various Federal agencies concerned. 
I ask unanimous consent that at the end 
of my remarks this material be printed 
in the CoNGRESSIONAL ReEcorD with the 
replies of the Federal officials. 

Among those attending the Washing- 
ton meeting were Chairman Carl J. Gil- 
bert and members Charles A. Connors, 
Jr. of the Massachusetts Port Authority, 
Executive Director Edward J. King and 
these staff members: Thomas P. Cal- 
laghan, Thomas T. Soules, John F. Hal- 
loran, Philip S. Havran, Jo T. Ryan, Paul 
F. May, Richard E. Mooney and Richard 
T. Fleming. 

Two distinguished clergymen from 
Massachusetts, good friends of mine, 
were also present, the Right Reverend 
Monsignor John T. Powers and the Very 
Reverend Louis Dion, president of As- 
sumption College, Worcester. In addition 
two escort officers from the Massachu- 
setts State Police were with the group, 
Maj. Robert Muvgia and Lt. Robert E. 
Herzog. 

Others attending were: L. J. McInnis 
and W. H. Collins, Jr., of the Bethlehem 
Steel Corp., East Boston; Collins 
Graham of Boit, Dalton & Church, Inc., 
Boston; Thomas P. Folan and Sam F. 
Chachidi of Boston Edison, Boston; 
Thomas Fulham, Boston Fish Market 
Corp., Boston; Donald B. Russell, Boston 
Tow Boat Co., Boston; Joseph Sanchez, 
Bromfield Corp., East Boston; Harlow M. 
Chandler and Louis DiCorpo of the 
Brookfield Engineering Laboratories, 
Stoughton; Howard C. Burke; H. C. 
Burke & Co., Inc., Boston. 

Frank S. Sain of the Butler Aviation 
Co., New York, N.Y.; Edgar David Hill, 
Central Air Freight Terminal, East Bos- 
ton; Walter E. Doherty, Jr., Esq., Boston; 
Donald E. McGuire, Eastern Airlines, 
Boston; Frank Faris, Faris, Jacobson & 
Associates, Inc., Waltham; Prescott C. 
Crafts, Jr., the First National Bank of 
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Boston, Boston; Arthur E. Engdahl, 
Goldman Sachs Co., Boston; James G. 
Kelso and Bernard J. O'Keefe of the 
Greater Boston Chamber of Commerce, 
Boston. 

Prof. George A. Doyle, Assumption 
College, Worcester; John S. Dennehy, 
Boston Shipping Association, Inc., Bos- 
ton; Robert B. Dannies, Bethlehem Steel 
Corp., Boston; John J. Nyhan, Guaranty 
Trust Co., Waltham; Eugene D. Jones, 
Frederick R. Harris, Inc., Stamford, 
Conn.; Frederick M, Kelley, Belmont; 
George T. Lewis, Jr., Charles T. Main, 
Inc., Boston; John J. Halloran, Maritime 
Association of Greater Boston, Boston; 
Commissioner Theodore W. Schulenberg, 
Massachusetts Department of Com- 
merce and Development, Boston; C. J. 
Newbegin and J. W. Splaine, Salem. 

Samuel H. Gurvitz, New England Mill- 
work Dist., Inc., Dorchester; Carl J. 
Peterson, Boston; Alexander J. Beaton, 
Patterson, Wylde & Windeler, Boston; 
John F. O’Halloran, Port Terminals, 
Inc., Boston; Wendell Freeman, Proctor 
Ellison Co., Boston; William O’Connell, 
Quincy Chamber of Commerce, Quincy; 
Harold S. Raybould and Herbert Farns- 
worth, Quincy Market and Cold Storage, 
Boston; John P. Manning and Frederick 
C. Bond, Joseph P. Sullivan and Co., 
Ayer; Joseph Saba, Technical Resources, 
Inc., Waltham; Paul J. Whipple, W. A. 
Carlin, and J. T. Sasso, Wiggin Termi- 
nals, Inc., Waltham. 

Stuart K. Wichert, Harrington- 
Wichert Corp., Boston; Costa Chalas and 
Thomas Jabaily, Hudson Travel Service, 
Watertown; John O'Boyle, Travel Any- 
where, Concord; Donald Malone, Col- 
pitts Travel Center, Boston; John W. 
Kane, National Shawmut Bank of Bos- 
ton, Boston; George W. Trask, the First 
National Bank of Boston, Boston; Fred 
Bergfors, Jr., Quincy Oil Co., Quincy; 
Frederick C. Timm, Timm Steamship Co., 
West Redding, Conn; Lawrence H. Ru- 
bin, Marks Specialties, Inc., Norwood. 

Bert Pollack, George E. Miller Co., 
Boston; Richard A. Berenson, S. Hoop- 
er-Richardson, Boston; Adm. Harry 
Hull, International Center, Boston; 
George Luciano, State Superintendent 
of Buildings, Commonwealth of Mas- 
sachusetts, Boston; Gone Farnham, 
Commissioner of Insurance, Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts, Boston; Joseph 
Silvano, Secretary to the Governor, Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts, Boston; 
Bernard Singer, Singer Associates, Bos- 
ton; William Burgers, North Lilly, Bos- 
ton; Mr. and Mrs. Michael Cantor, E. 
Van Noorden Co., Roxbury; Captain 
George Lauriat, Boston Pilots, Boston. 

Richard Thissen, Desmond & Lord, 
Boston; Edward J. Finn, E.G. & G., Bos- 
ton; John Farina, Joseph Farina and 
Arthur Ceruolo, James Farina Corp., 
Newton; Peter Powell, chairman, Powell 
Co., Boston; James Reed, Gilmour, Roth- 
ery & Co., Boston; Ed Orlando, Eastern 
Airlines, Boston; James J. O'Leary, 
Japan Airlines, Boston; Sidney Gross- 
man, L. Grossman & Sons, Braintree; 
Herbert Waite, New England Electric 
System, Boston. 

Kenneth Parker, Assumption College, 
Worcester; Vincent Tibbetts, Boston Fuel 
Trans., Boston; Otto Becker, Clark 
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Ferguson, Robert Phillips and Al Acker- 
man, American Airlines, Boston; James 
T. Flanagan, New England Electric Sys- 
tem, Boston; Thomas McGrath, Greater 
Boston Chamber of Commerce, Boston; 
Bernard J. Costello, Jr. and Thomas H. 
Walsh, Jr., Boston, and F. Paul Weiss, 
United Airlines, Boston. 

The position papers furnished to our 
delegation are as follows: 

TRADE AND TRANSPORTATION CENTER 


Many of the Trade Centers in the major 
seaports include the United States Customs 
as a major tenant. We hope that the ad.ain- 
istrative offices of Customs at Boston can be 
located in the $60 million New England Trade 
and Transportation Center which the Mass- 
achusetts Port Authority will construct at 
the South Station. 

We believe that it would be mutually bene- 
ficial for Customs to be located in the same 
building as importers, exporters, foreign 
freight forwarders, and others that are prime 
users of Customs services. Furthermore, the 
community of interest that would be devel- 
oped by a close association of Seaport inter- 
ests would have a beneficial effect on the 
spirit and unity behind Seaport programs. 

Also, we are hopeful that the New England 
Regional Commission and one or two gov- 
ernmental organizations will locate in the 
New England Trade and Transportation Cen- 
ter which will revitalize the South Station 
area, 

The Trade Mart of the Center will attract 
more wholesale business to Massachusetts 
through permanent exhibition space, meeting 
rooms, and showrooms. Only by bringing 
together manufacturers and wholesalers can 
Massachusetts compete effectively for the 
chain of business which begins with the 
purchasing of manufactured products and 
moves through various levels to the ultimate 
user. 

The 5,000 car parking garage of the Cen- 
ter will have connections to the Southeast 
Expressway and Massachusetts Turnpike so 
that people can move by automobile with- 
out delay to and from various points in 
New England and beyond. Businessmen who 
wish to stay overnight can be accommodated 
at the Center’s 500-room Motor Hotel and 
remain in close proximity to downtown 
stores, restaurants, and theatres. 

Other features of the Center will be 100,- 
000 square feet of retail shops on the con- 
course level and a transportation terminal 
at street level for bus, rail, limousine, taxi 
and rapid transit services. A helioport is 
planned for the garage roof. 


ACTION DESIRED FOR WASHINGTON REPRE- 
SENTATIVE 


We will appreciate any assistance that the 
Congressional Delegation can give to inter- 
est Federal Government agencies in the New 
England Trade and Transportation Center. 
Our Washington representative will seek your 
assistance in negotiations. 

U.S. House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., March 13, 1968. 
Hon. Lester D, JOHNSON, 
Commissioner of Customs, 
Bureau of Customs, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR COMMISSIONER: A short time ago we 
brought to your attention the proposed de- 
velopment of the Massachusetts Port Au- 
thority for a major Trade & Transportation 
Center in the South Boston section of our 
capital city, However, at that time there were 
certain legislative impediments preventing 
the Authority from going forward. They have 
since been removed and are now negotiating 
with the Boston Redevelopment Authority 
for sale of the 23 acre tract of land and 
are hopeful of commencing with final archi- 
tectural plans by the summer of this year. 
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As you are aware, part of our development 
program calls for a World Trade Center Of- 
fice Building which has become quite popular 
with major port cities throughtout the 
country, and I understand that several of 
these buildings have U.S. Customs as their 
major tenant. Boston, likewise, has been dis- 
cussing with U.S. Customs the need and 
benefits that will accrue to Customs as a 
result of being a tenant in such a building 
so closely aligned with other major bus- 
inesses which are principally concerned 
with the processing and handling of cargo 
in and out of the Port of Boston, Not only 
will this add to the efficiency of the Customs’ 
operation, but we think it will give addi- 
tional impetus to assisting the Port of Boston 
in its revitalization program. 

I and my colleagues endorse this concept 
and have so indicated by affixing our signa- 
tures to this letter and are hopeful that you 
and your staff will give immediate considera- 
tion to occupying this building and will so 
notify the Regional and Boston Offices so 
that the necessary paper work can be set into 
action. 

Your cooperation to date has been most 
helpful and, if you have any questions, tech- 
nical or otherwise, contact Mr. Richard T. 
Fleming in Washington or the Massachu- 
setts Port Authority in Boston. 

Very truly yours, 
JoHN W. McCormack, 

Speaker of the House. 

Epwarp M. KENNEDY, 
Epwarp W. BROOKE, 
PHILIP J. PHILBIN, 
Epwarpb P. BOLAND, 
JAMES A. BURKE, 
BRAD MORSE, 
THOMAS P, O'NEILL, Jr., 
SILVIO O. CONTE, 
HAROLD D. DONOHUE, 
WILLIAM H. BATES, 
HASTINGS KEITH, 
MARGARET M. HECKLER, 
TORBERT H. MACDONALD, 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, BUREAU OF 
CUSTOM, 
Washington, D.C., April 2, 1968. 
Hon. JoHN W. MCCORMACK, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Speaker: This is in reply to your 
letter of March 13, 1968, which was endorsed 
by the Massachusetts delegation, regarding 
possible customs occupancy of the proposed 
Trade and Transportation Center in Boston. 

As was indicated in earlier correspondence 
to Congressman Philbin on this subject, the 
General Services Administration is in effect 
our landlord and a final determination would 
be dependent on the decision of that agency. 
We have, therefore, asked that agency to look 
into the proposal. 

As you know, the office of the District 
Director for Boston is located in the custom- 
house in an area historically linked with Bos- 
ton’s port development. In the immediate 
area of the customhouse are located almost 
all of the principal customhouse brokers and 
steamship agents whose business is vitally 
linked with Customs. In addition the present 
customhouse facilities are convenient and 
adequately serve Customs needs with the 
exception of laboratory space and examina- 
tion and storage areas. 

We would be reluctant to agree to a move 
of the office of the District Director unless 
the space to be assigned (1) was adequate to 
our future requirements, (2) was designed 
for our operations, (3) was conveniently lo- 
cated near those whose business interests 
are linked with the district office, (4) in- 
cluded laboratory space and storage and ex- 
amination areas; and (5) the relocation was 
made without expense to Customs, 

My staff, including Mr. William J. Griffin, 
Regional Commissioner of Customs, Boston, 
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and I will be pleased to further explore this 
proposal with representatives of the Massa- 
chusetts Port Authority. 
Sincerely yours, 
LESTER D. JOHNSON, 
Commissioner of Customs. 
GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D.C., April 9, 1968. 
Hon, PHILIP J. PHILBIN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. PHILBIN; This is in reply to your 
inquiry of March 18, regarding the New Eng- 
land Trade and Transportation Center in 
Boston, which was referred to this agency by 
the Bureau of Customs. 

The General Services Administration has 
no plans to house the U.S. Customs Service 
or other Federal agencies in the proposed 
Center, Although the Boston Customs activi- 
ties are presently adequately housed in the 
John Fitzgerald Kennedy Building and the 
U.S, Custom House, we would give considera- 
tion, in consultation with Customs and other 
Federal agencies, to any proposal to house 
such Federal activities in the Center if it 
offered overall advantages to the Govern- 
ment. 

We trust this information will be helpful 
to you. 

Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM A. SCHMIDT, 

Commissioner, Public Buildings Service. 


Navy SHIP REPAIR 


Employment at the private ship repair 
yards in Boston is over 35 percent below nor- 
mal. These shipments are dependent pri- 
marily on the repair and alterations of naval 
vessels. In fiscal 1967, the private yards in the 
First Naval District received approximately 
$12 million in Navy work. During current 
fiscal 1968, the present rate of repair is well 
below the previous year and the prospects are 
unclear. 

The private yards are unable to plan for 
future months because of a lack of informa- 
tion concerning Navy repair schedules in this 
district. 

The Port of Boston and the Navy both need 
adequate ship repair yards at Boston. Fewer 
private ships are serving the Port and a lack 
of ship repair facilities could cause further 
decrease. The Navy cannot meet all fleet 
service requirements at naval shipyards and 
must depend upon private yards for unsched- 
uled or surplus repair work. If the two pri- 
vate dry docks in Boston Harbor were taken 
out of operation, it would be a serious han- 
dicap to the Navy and particularly to the 
Coast Guard. The latter seldom assigns re- 
pair work to a Navy yard. 

During fiscal 1967, the volume of repair 
work at the Boston Naval Shipyard increased 
$25 million which reflects credit on the Con- 
gressional Delegation, It is realized that the 
Navy has substantial reasons for increasing 
allocations to private yards. At Norfolk, in 
the 5th Naval District, the increase of fiscal 
1967 over the prior year was 330 percent, At 
Boston, the increase at private yards was 25 
percent, 

Even though shipyards in the southern sec- 
tor of the country have certain advantages 
because of Boston’s winter weather, it would 
seem that the Navy could make adjustments 
during this time of year. The private ship- 
yards in East Boston and Chelsea are a sub- 
stantial part of the waterfront economy and 
those operating them deserve to receive the 
clearest possible information from the Navy 
concerning future prospects. 

ACTION DESIRED 

We trust that the Congressional Delega- 
tion can discuss the most appropriate means 
of aiding the private shipyards in Boston, 
We realize that the Navy must consider ef- 
ficiency standards and the welfare of the 
country as a whole, but we trust that during 
a period of peak repair volume the Navy can 
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find an answer that will help the hard- 
pressed private shipyards in this area. 
DEPARTMENT OF THE Navy, NAVAL 
Sure SYSTEMS COMMAND, 
Washington, D.C., April 24, 1968. 
Hon. PHILIP J, PHILBIN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr, PHILBIN: This is in further 
reply to your inquiry of 28 March 1968 with 
which you forwarded an attachment regard- 
ing naval ship repair work in the First Naval 
District. 

The attachment to your inquiry states 
that private yards in the First Naval District 
are “unable to plan for future months be- 
cause of a lack of information concerning 
Navy repair schedules in this district.” Be- 
cause of the nature of ship repair work, 
fluctuations in the level of such work occur 
from time to time. As a result, extended fore- 
casting of work of this type is difficult and, 
because of the many variables involved, 
could be misleading. 

The Supervisor of Shipbuilding, Conversion 
and Repair, USN, First Naval District 
(SUPSHIP ONE) advises me that he ap- 
prises representatives of private yards of 
available work in the First Naval District on 
a regular basis. Such contacts assist the 
SUPSHIP in planning his work. With regard 
to scheduled work, such as regular over- 
hauls, SUPSHIP ONE's practice is to inform 
qualified private yards of planned work as 
soon as firm availability dates are estab- 
lished. Unscheduled work, such as restricted 
availabilities and emergency repairs, fre- 
quently arises and requires special handling. 
Whenever practicable, both scheduled and 
unscheduled work is competitively bid with- 
in the District. 

The attachment to your inquiry also com- 
pares the volume of naval repair work in the 
First Naval District with that in other areas, 
particularly the Fifth Naval District. The 
figures cited in the attachment are essen- 
tially correct with one exception, The per- 
centage increases for SUPSHIP ONE and 
SUPSHIP FIVE cover the period from Fiscal 
Year (FY) 1964 to FY 1967, rather than FY 
1966 to 1967 as indicated in the attachment. 

The distribution of naval ship repair work 
to the various naval districts is consistent 
with the Navy’s policy of overhauling ships 
in homeport areas whenever possible. This 
policy has become increasingly important in 
recent years because of the great length of 
time which ships’ crews are forced to spend 
away from their families while on extended 
deployments. Since more ships are home- 
ported in the Fifth Naval District than in 
the First, the amount of work available for 
private yards is greater in that District. In 
addition, a substantial portion of repair and 
overhaul work in the SUPSHIP FIVE area 
involves nuclear-powered submarines. No 
private firms in the First Naval District are 
qualified for this type of work, 

During the balance of Fiscal Year 1968 and 
in Fiscal Year 1969, ship repair and overhaul 
work on two oilers, a cable repairing ship, 
an auxiliary ocean tug, and two fleet ocean 
tugs is currently planned for award to pri- 
vate yards in the First Naval District. Work 
on several Naval Reserve Training ships, in- 
cluding a destroyer and three coastal mine- 
sweepers, is also scheduled for award to pri- 
vate yards. 

You are assured that information regard- 
ing work allocated for award to private yards 
in the First Naval District will continue to 
be disseminated as soon as practicable after 
ship assignments are made to the District, 
Private yards in the First Naval District will 
also continue to receive full consideration for 
ship repair work, consistent with operational 
commitments, military requirements, and 
the Navy's homeport policy. 

Sincerely yours, 
EDWARD J. FAHY, 
Rear Admiral, USN Commander, Naval 
Ship Systems Command. 
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New BOSTON FISH PIER 

A major proposal for the development of 
the Boston harbor waterfront is a new fish 
pier. The present facility is outmoded and 
this is evidenced by the razing of the fish 
freezer at the Northern Avenue entrance to 
the pier. 

The handling of fish is not only inefficient, 
but it creates a serious hazard because of 
seagull feeding and the proximity to Boston- 
Logan International Airport. Up to 2500 sea- 
gulls are attracted to the fish pier because 
of. the poorly designed facilities, the use of 
uncovered carts and the failure to contain 
fish gurry. 

A cooperative study for a new fish pier is 
being undertaken by the present pier opera- 
tors and the Authority. The feasibility of a 
new facility is being studied by Frederick R. 
Harris, Inc., in order to outline the criteria 
and facilities required of a modern opera- 
tion, 

The Authority has investigated modern 
fish handling facilities in Europe and plans 
to relate them to the particular needs of 
Boston. The fish pier study includes con- 
sideration of the use of nearby land owned 
by the Massachusetts Port Authority and 
considered suitable for expansion of the fish 
industry. Facilities for new methods of fish 
handling and the processing of fish waste 
will be included in the objectives of the 
study. 

We are aware of the successful efforts of 
the Congressional Delegation for the subsidy 
of modern fish boats and we realize that the 
two trawlers built under this legislation have 
improved the economics of the fish industry 
here, We hope that the scope of this program 
can be expanded to include subsidy of fish 
handling operations, Certainly, recent em- 
phasis on Federal sanitation standards would 
seem to offer an opportunity to develop well- 
lighted, efficient, and seagull-free facilities 
that will be a credit to Boston. 


ACTION DESIRED 


Our Washington Representative will seek 
support on legislation which would permit 
subsidy of a new fish pier. 

U.S. DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE, BU- 
REAU OF COMMERCIAL FISHERIES, 
Washington, D.C., March 29, 1968. 
Hon, PHILIP J, PHILBIN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. PHILBIN: This is in reply to your 
communication of March 18 which requested 
our comments relative to plans for construc- 
tion of a new Boston Fish Pier. 

The Bureau of Commercial Fisheries shares 
the views of the Massachusetts Port Au- 
thority and the Boston Fish Pier manage- 
ment that replacement of existing fish han- 
dling facilities in Boston could offer a pos- 
sibility for improving the economic status of 
a major segment of the Massachusetts fish- 
ing industry. We are also aware that the 
feasibility of a new structure is being in- 
vestigated by Frederick R. Harris, Incor- 
porated. It is our opinion that this study will 
provide positive recommendations for solving 
some of the problems of obsolescence evident 
in the present pier facility, and we would 
hope to receive a copy of the feasibility re- 
port when it becomes available. 

You may be interested to know that Mr. 
Richard Fleming of the Massachusetts Port 
Authority has visited this Bureau in recent 
weeks to discuss problems of the Boston Fish 
Pier and to explore sources of financing for 
construction of new facilities. Unfortunately, 
it was necessary to advise Mr. Fleming that 
the Bureau did not have funds which could 
be used for this purpose. However, other pos- 
sible sources of funding were suggested, and 
it is our understanding that contacts have 
been made with officials of the Economic De- 
velopment Administration and the Small 
Business Administration. 
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We do not know of any plans to extend the 
scope of the Fishing Vessel Construction 
Differential Subsidy Program or of other 
legislation to subsidize construction of shore- 
side fish handling facilities in Boston. You 
can be assured that if such legislation is pro- 
posed, wë will be happy to provide our com- 
ments on it. 

It is our opinion that it would also be de- 
sirable for everyone concerned with the prob- 
lems of the Boston Fish Pier to be aware of 
current actions being taken or considered at 
the local level. Therefore, representatives of 
the Massachusetts Port Authority and the 
Boston Fish Pier management should feel 
free to discuss this matter with Mr. John 
Gharrett, the Bureau's Regional Director, at 
the Federal Building, 14 Elm Street, Glouces- 
ter, Massachusetts. 

Please let us know if we can be of further 
assistance. 


WILLIAM D. Terry, 
Acting Director. 
For H, E. CROWTHER, 
Director. 


Army BASE-NAVAL. ANNEX 


The Boston Army Base is expected to be 
disposed of by the Defense Department with- 
in a year or two. This is a major cargo-han- 
dling facility and vital to the development 
program of the Massachusetts Port Author- 
ity. We hope that 25 adjacent acres of the 
South Boston Naval Annex can be obtained 
to add space for the marshalling of trucks 
in a container cargo operation. Overtures 
have been made to the Navy and our request 
is under consideraton. 

The Army Base includes 2,600,000 square 
feet of building space, but only 142 non- 
military parking spaces. The open space is 
not adequate for the servicing of the ten 
existing berths and is only a small part of 
the necessary open space for container opera- 
tions. 

The Massachusetts Port Authority is leas- 
ing approximately 900,000 square feet of 
building space and wharf area for a period of 
25 years. The main provisions of the lease 
have approximately 16 years to run and 
there are ten five year extensions under 
options. This area is in turn subleased by a 
private marine terminal operator for a period 
of ten years. 

The Massachusetts Port Authority hopes 
to obtain agreement from the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts and the City of 
Boston to develop this important waterfront 
facility for a modern container cargo opera- 
tion inasmuch as it is one of the very few 
potential sites in the inner harbor. 

The United States and the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts expended approximately 
$11 million for rehabilitation of the Army 
Base in the period 1955-1958. Recently, the 
Massachusetts Port Authority has improved 
the cargo-handling areas, and particularly 
loading docks for trucks. 

At present, the average annual tonnage at 
the Army Base is approximately 300,000 tons. 
We believe that a container operation could 
increase the volume substantially. 


ACTION DESIRED 


When appropriate, we shall seek the sup- 
port of the Congressional delegation for the 
establishment of a container cargo operation 
at the Army Base and a supplementary site 
at the Naval Annex. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY, OFFICE 
OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D.C., April 6, 1968. 
Hon: PHILIP J. PHILBIN, 
U.S, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dran MR. CONGRESSMAN: The Secretary 
of Defense has requested that I reply to your 
inquiry of March 18th, concerning the Mas- 
sachusetts Port Authority’s interest in ob- 
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taining 25 acres of the South Boston Naval 
Annex. 

The Department of the Navy’s program 
for modernization of shipyard facilities con- 
templates complete utilization of the South 
Boston Naval Annex. This contemplated util- 
ization and other related program plans are 
soon to be presented to the Secretary of De- 
fense for review and approval, Pending ac- 
tion by the Secretary of Defense and related 
Congressional approvals, the South Boston 
Naval Annex property must be reserved for 
Navy use. 

I am advised by the Department of the 
Army that the schedule for relocation of 
major tenant activities from the Boston 
Army Base is not resolved. You will be ad- 
vised of conclusions reached upon deter- 
mination of Defense disposition of the 


property. 
Sincerely, 
PAUL R. IGNATIUS, 
Secretary of the Navy. 
HARBOR POLLUTION 


As mentioned last year, liquid pollution 
and hazardous drift in Boston Harbor have 
created a problem requiring an integrated 
program with responsibilities at various levels 
of government. 

The Massachusetts Port Authority sponsors 
the Boston Harbor Pollution Committee on 
which are represented more than 20 govern- 
mental and private organizations. 

The Committee has been instrumental in 
convincing the State Department of Public 
Works to expend $35,000 to remove sunken 
hulks from the harbor, It initiated discus- 
sions which resulted in a permit being re- 
quired to burn rubbish on barges. It obtained 
the cooperation of the City of Boston in 
surveying sources of liquid pollution along 
the waterfront, 

At the request of the Harbor Pollution 
Committee, the oil companies have organized 
a program to reduce the number of oil spills 
and to contain those that do occur. 

Also, the Massachusetts Port Authority has 
contributed harbor pollution posters and ar- 
ranged for their distribution by the Massa- 
chusetts Division of Motorboats. Motorboat 
operators in the harbor have agreed to con- 
tact the U.S. Coast Guard to report hazard- 
ous flotsam. 

At the present time the Army Corps of 
Engineers is expending approximately $10,- 
000 a year under contact to remove hazard- 
ous drift from the channels. This program 
contrasts sharply with the $500,000 being 
expended by the Army Corps of Engineers in 
New York Harbor and the $160,000 in Balti- 
more Harbor. It is estimated that Boston 
Harbor should benefit from an appropriation 
of $115,000 which is an estimate derived from 
Boston’s proportion of the shipping tonnage 
in the respective harbors. 

To ascertain Boston’s need, the Army Corps 
of Engineers was allocated $5,000 in the fiscal 
1967 budget and $35,000 in fiscal 1968 budget 
to survey the problem of hazardous drift in 
Boston Harbor. 

ACTION DESIRED 

We urge that the Army Corps of Engineers 
be allocated $60,000 in the 1969 budget to 
complete its study so that Boston can receive 
a fair share of funds allocated to the removal 
of hazardous drift. 


Boston HARBOR DREDGING 


The main ship channel in Boston Harbor 
is dredged to a depth of 40 feet with a width 
of 600 feet. However, the established width 
of the channel is actually 1200 feet and the 
bigger ships that would normally use the 
right side of the channel on entering the 
harbor, now are confined to the left half 
of the channel. Obviously, legal complica- 
tions could arise if a collision occurred. Fur- 
thermore, a collision is more likely when 
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vessels, incoming and outgoing, are using the 
left side of the channel. 

Another deficiency of the main ship chan- 
nel is the fact of shoaling at several points. 
With bigger tankers entering Boston Harbor 
the need for the full 40 foot depth of the 
channel at low water becomes essential. 

The other major channel in need of dredg- 
ing is at Weymouth-Fore and Town Rivers. 
We appreciate that the Congressional Dele- 
gation cooperated effectively to obtain 
$190,000 for planning of this dredging in the 
1968 Fiscal Budget. We understand that $1.3 
million has been placed in the 1969 Fiscal 
Budget to begin actual dredging. We trust 
that the Congressional Delegation will take 
the necessary measures to insure the full 
appropriation for Fiscal 1969. The total proj- 
ect cost is over $12 million. A recent tanker 
accident in this channel may have been 
caused by an underwater object and adds 
to the urgency of need. 

We mention, for information, that Boston 
cannot have a main channel deeper than 40 
feet because of the vehicular tunnels below 
the harbor, but this 40 feet must be main- 
tained if the seaport is to accommodate major 
vessels, including Navy ships. Ports with 
deeper channels are San Francisco, 50 feet; 
New York, 45 feet; Baltimore, 42 feet; and 
Mobile, 42 feet. We understand that Hampton 
Roads, Baltimore and Philadelphia are seek- 
ing to deepen channels, 


ACTION DESIRED 


The Authority urges the Congressional 
Delegation to press for the full $1.3 million 
appropriation for the Weymouth dredging 
and to support Senator Kennedy’s recent re- 
quest for a resolve to study the need for 
dredging a 1200-foot width of the main 
ship channel. 

DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, OFFICE 
OF THE CHIEF OF ENGINEERS, 
Washington, D.C., April 15, 1968. 
Hon, PHILIP J. PHILSIN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. PHILBIN: This is in reply to your 
letters with inclosures regarding the author- 
ized Weymouth-Fore and Town Rivers, 
Massachusetts, project and the authorized 
Boston Harbor debris study and the Boston 
Harbor Main Channel study. 

The Boston Harbor debris study, to deter- 
mine the advisability of eliminating the 
sources of drift and debris, other obstruc- 
tions, and injurious deposits, was authorized 
by a resolution of the Senate Committee on 
Public Works, adopted on March 18, 1966. 
The estimated cost of the study is $110,000, 
of which $5,000 was allocated to initiate the 
study in Fiscal Year 1967, and $35,000 was 
allocated in Fiscal Year 1968. The Presi- 
dent’s Budget for Fiscal Year 1969 contains 
$30,000 to continue the study and $40,000 
would be required to complete after Fiscal 
Year 1969. 

A study concerning the main ship channel 
in Boston Harbor was authorized by a reso- 
lution of the Senate Committee on Public 
Works, adopted March 1, 1968. The study 
will determine the advisability of deepening 
the existing 35-foot main ship channel to a 
depth commensurate with the adjacent 40- 
foot main ship channel, extending from deep 
water in President Roads to the Fish Pier at 
South Boston, in order to provide over-all 
project dimensions of 40 feet by 1,200 feet in 
the described reach of the main ship chan- 
nel, The 35-foot channel and the 40-foot 
channel are both generally 600 feet wide. 
The estimated cost of the study is $90,000. 
No funds are available and none are included 
in the Budget to initiate this study. 

The Weymouth-Fore and Town Rivers, 
Massachusetts, project was authorized by the 
1965 River and Harbor Act. The project would 
consist of: deepening the Weymouth-Fore 
River Channel from 30 feet to 35 feet and to 
generally widen it to 400 feet for a length of 
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about 8.0 miles; deepening the Town River 
Channel from 27 feet to 35 feet and to gen- 
erally widen it to 300 feet, with additional 
widening at bends to 400-500 feet, for a 
length of about 1.3 miles; enlarging the Town 
River Turning Basin from 8.5 acres to 27.0 
acres and to deepen it from 24 feet to 35 feet; 
and to provide on the Weymouth-Fore River 
anew 10-acre, 35-foot deep Turning and Ma- 
neuvering Basin at King Cove. Preconstruc- 
tion planning on the project is nearing com- 
pletion with the $190,000 provided to date. 
Funds to initiate channel dredging were ap- 
propriated for Fiscal Year 1968 and the work 
is presently scheduled to start in October 
1968. The budget for Fiscal Year 1969 con- 
tains $1,300,000 to continue work on the 
project. The estimated cost of the project is 
$16,450,000, of which $1,540,000 would be 
non-Federal. 

You may be sure that we appreciate the 
importance of improved navigation facilities 
for the Post of Boston and will prosecute our 
authorized project work and studies for that 
area as rapidly as the availability of funds 
will permit. 

Sincerely yours, 
R. L. SEIDEL, 
Colonel, Corps of Engineers, Assistant 
Director of Civil Works for Atlantic 
Divisions. 
{A news release from the Department of the 
Interior Water Pollution Control Adminis- 
tration, Apr. 26, 1968] 


Boston HARBOR ENFORCEMENT CONFERENCE 
CALLED 


A Federal-State enforcement conference 
will be held May 20 in Boston to help arrest 
the pollution in the Boston Harbor area 
which has required closing of more than 
1,000 acres of shellfish beds, Secretary of the 
Interior Stewart L. Udall announced today. 

The meeting will be held at 9:30 a.m. in 
Faneuil Hall. The halting of harvesting of 
clams is causing an estimated annual loss to 

this region of $256,000 to $1,400,000 a year. 
The shellfish beds were closed by the State 
of Massachusetts because of bacterial con- 
tamination in the harbor waters. 

The greatest source of water pollution in 
Boston Harbor is the discharge of municipal 
waste. About 460 million gallons a day of 
raw or partially treated sewage from the Bos- 
ton metropolitan area is discharged through 
two major sewerage systems operated by the 
Metropolitan District Commission. 

Additional pollution is discharged into the 
harbor and its tributaries from boats, other 
water pollution control plants which are pro- 
viding inadequate treatment, and overflows 
from combined sewers carrying both sewage 
and storm water. 

Meanwhile, the wastes are producing ob- 
jectionable odors, stimulating the excessive 
growth of aquatic plants and endangering 
use of waters in this area for such activities 
as swimming and boating. 

In calling the enforcement conference, 
Udall acted under a provision of the Water 
Quality Act of 1965 which gives him author- 
ity to start an enforcement action on his 
own initiative when he finds that substantial 
economic injury has been caused by inability 
to market pollution-damaged shellfish in in- 
terstate commerce. 

A report prepared by the Interior Depart- 
ment's Federal Water Pollution Control Ad- 
ministration for consideration at the confer- 
ence makes several recommendations to curb 
this pollution problem. 

Representatives of the Federal Water Pol- 
lution Control Administration and Massa- 
chusetts will attend the conference meeting. 
FWPCA Assistant Commissioner Murray 
Stein, the agency's chief enforcement officer, 
will preside at the conference. The meeting 
will be open to the public. 

The Federal Water Pollution Control Act 
provides that if action is not taken as a re- 
sult of a conference to reduce pollution, a 
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hearing board must be convened to start a 
more formal process for getting corrective 
action. If the board fails to obtain results, 
the Secretary of the Interior may refer the 
case to the Justice Department for court 
action. 


AIRCRAFT NOISE 


The problem of aircraft noise is becoming 
more acute. The volume of flights is in- 
creasing. The size of aircraft is larger. 

The “stretched jets” being introduced to 
airline service this year represent the first of 
the bigger airliners, Within the next few 
years will come the 250-passenger “air bus” 
and the 400-passenger “jumbo jet.” All of 
these new aircraft will add to an already 
sensitive noise problem at Logan Airport 
where certain thickly settled areas are close 
to runways. 

Every effort is being made by the regional 
administration of the FAA, by the airlines. 
by the airline pilots and by the Authority to 
reduce aircraft noise where it can cause an- 
noyance to communities on the periphery 
of the Airport, The Authority has assumed 
the responsibility for leadership in coordi- 
nating disciplines and procedures to mini- 
mize noise. The program includes mainte- 
nance runups, taxiing, engine operation 
awaiting takeoff, takeoff techniques, and 
landing procedures. 

As this program is refined, we submit that 
Congress should authorize the FAA to cer- 
tify aircraft for maximum noise levels 80 
that pressures will be exerted for quieter air- 
craft engines. Reduction of aircraft noise at 
the engine source is essential. According to 
the President’s Office of Science and Tech- 
nology much could be done to retrofit air- 
craft with quieter engines over a three-year 
period. After operational procedures and re- 
quirements for quieter engines have reached 
their full potential, we believe that it may 
be necessary to purchase homes within cer- 
tain areas near the Airport, if home owners 
feel that they cannot tolerate the noise 
situation, 

ACTION DESIRED 


The Authority urges support of H.R. 3400 
(8 707) so that the FAA is authorized to 
add noise to existing safety criteria for air- 
craft and airmen certificates. We also sug- 
gest that Federal Interagency Committees 
on Noise Abatement draft a program for pur- 
chasing homes in noise sensitive areas. 

DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORTATION, 
FEDERAL AVIATION ADMINISTRA- 
TION, 
Washington, D.C., March 28, 1968. 
Hon. Purp J. PHILBIN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. PHILBIN: This office has been 
asked to comment on the statement regard- 
ing aircraft noise certification legislation 
which you transmitted to the FAA on March 
18, 1968. 

We have enclosed a recent FAA publica- 
tion which summarizes the scope, objectives, 
and current status of the Federal Inter- 
agency Aircraft, Noise Abatement Program, 
an activity in which the FAA plays a signi- 
cant role. You will note that one of our 
primary objectives is to reduce noise at the 
source, i.e., the aircraft engine. In order to 
insure that all feasible engine noise attenuat- 
ing technologies are implemented, we have 
devised a plan wherein aircraft must be 
certified for maximum allowable noise levels, 
such levels to be significantly lower than 
those generated by today’s aircraft. To im- 
plement such a plan, enabling legislation is 
required. This was our purpose in submitting 
to Congress at the beginning of the first 
session the Bill introduced in the House as 
H.R. 3400. 

The suggestion that consideration be given 
to a program for purchasing homes in noise 
sensitive areas is one of many possibilities 
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being investigated by the Federal Program. 
This is part of the overall effort relating to 
the potentials for alleviating the adverse 
impact of aircraft noise by creating more 
compatible land uses in airport vicinities. 
We appreciate the opportunity of com- 
menting on the recommendation. Please ad- 
vise if we can be of further assistance. 
Sincerely yours, 
I. H. Hoover, 
Director, Office of Noise Abatement. 


Brrp HAZARD TO AIRCRAFT 


Since the Washington Trade Mission, the 
Massachusetts Port Authority has intensi- 
fied its program to control the bird hazard 
to aircraft at Boston-Logan International 
Airport. No one can accurately estimate the 
extent of this hazard, but bird strikes in 
all parts of the country continue to give 
evidence of its existence. 

At present, the spring migratory period 
increases the number of birds in the Logan 
Airport area. The Authority conducts a bird 
patrol from dawn to dusk and enlists the 
cooperation of ornithologists in making 
Logan Airport unpleasant for birds. Shotgun 
blasts are the primary means of harassment, 
the bird patrols also break up nests and in- 
dicate areas where insecticide and herbicide 
treatment will be needed. 

As a result of Authority-sponsored dis- 
cussions, a strong letter was written by an 
ornithologist to the Department of Interior 
concerning the necessity of reducing the sea- 
gull population. This proposal has been dis- 
cussed by a Federal interagency committee 
and it will visit Boston on April 16-17-18 
to survey conditions. 

Also the Authority has transmitted a dem- 
onstration project proposal to the New Eng- 
land Regional Commission for ‘sterilization 
of seagull eggs along the New England coast. 
Not only could this project begin a five-year 
program that would significantly reduce the 
seagull population in Boston Harbor, but it 
would immediately limit drastically the num- 
ber of first-year birds that would visit Logan 
Airport. These young birds are considered to 
be a major hazard to aircraft. 

The Massachusetts Port Authority is ex- 
pending approximately $60,000 per year on 
its bird control program and submits that 
the Federal government with its respon- 
sibility for airlanes should increase its 
present limited efforts to reduce the bird 
hazard. 

ACTION DESIRED 


We urge that the Federal government 
sponsor a project to sterilize seagull eggs 
along the New England coast or to take sub- 
stitute measures of its own design to reduce 
the bird hazard to aircraft. We ask the Con- 
gressional Delegation to urge this action on 
the Department of the Interior. 

U.S. DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Fisk AND WILDLIFE SERVICE, 
BUREAU OF SPORT FISHERIES AND 
WILDLIFE, 

Washington, D.C., April 9, 1968. 
Hon. PHILIP J. PHILBIN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. PHILBIN: Thank you for your 
letter of March 28, 1968, with attachment 
regarding the Bird Hazard to Aircrajt. 

This Bureau has been concerned with the 
problem for some time. At the invitation of 
the Federal Aviation Agency Administrator 
an Interagency Bird Hazard Committee has 
been established. The Department of De- 
fense; Civil Aeronautics Board; National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration; the 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare; and the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service 
have members on this committee. 

During the period April 16-18, 1968, mem- 
bers of this committee and of other selected 
agencies and organizations will make an on- 
the-spot review of the overall problem. Our 
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previous surveys indicate that the gull prob- 
lem is a complex one involving refuse dis- 
posal, the commercial fishing industry, water 
pollution, airport management, and a num- 
ber of related environmental factors. 

After the above review is completed we 
hope that an integrated program can be 
developed to eliminate the conditions which 
attract gulls to the vicinity of the airport. 
As part of this cooperative effort we will 
assist in providing the technical supervision 
of a gull egg spraying program, 

We believe the approach to the problem as 
described above should greatly reduce the 
bird hazard to aircraft. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN S. GOTTSCHALK, 
Director. 


AIRPORT CONSOLIDATION OF FEDERAL AGENCIES 


With the advent of the 747 “Jumbojet” 
carrying 450 passengers there must be a re- 
organization of traditional thinking on the 
clearance of air travelers arriving in this 
country. The Massachusetts Port Authority 
believes that there must be modernization of 
procedures and consolidation of agencies in- 
volved in the clearance of passengers and bag- 
gage at the Airport of entry. 

Only the impending necessity for expedit- 
ing the flow of passengers and the pressing 
need to minimize facility investment would 
influence the Authority to offer the advise 
that an international air terminal requires a 
single consolidated Federal agency and a sin- 
gle point of inspection. We are aware of the 
sensitivities involved in a consolidation of 
the functions of Customs. Immigration, Pub- 
lic Health, and Agriculture. 

The Authority position on this matter will, 
we trust, be supported by a special task force 
of the Bureau of Budget now preparing rec- 
ommendations for improved efficiency in the 
exercise of Federal government functions at 
international air terminals. The Department 
of Transportation is seeking opportunities 
for consolidation of space and the stream- 
lining of procedures. 

To fulfill its responsibilities, the Authority 
has developed in its design of a new interna- 
tional Terminal at Logan Airport a two point 
space layout which combines immigration 
with Public Health and improves the Cus- 
toms area. Also, we are modifying the present 
International Terminal to prepare for the 
passenger volume that will tax personnel and 
facilities. 

We are seeking agreements with Federal 
agencies so that we can at least save $1,500,- 
000 in the cost of the new International Ter- 
minal for the establishment of a two point 
processing system, If we are able to convince 
Federal officials of the advantages of a one 
point plan, the Authority could save $2,500,- 
000 in construction costs. We feel that such 
savings should be a cooperative objective of 
the Authority and the Federal agencies inas- 
much as these agencies are not charged for 
the space they occupy. 

ACTION DESIRED 

We solicit the support of the Congression- 
al delegation in the sensitive task of reor- 
ganizing the methods, procedures, and space 
requirements of Federal agencies that must 
accelerate clearances to accommodate in- 
creasing volumes of arrivals from overseas. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESI- 
DENT, BUREAU OF THE BUDGET, 
Washington, D.C., April 10, 1968. 
Hon. PHILIP J. PHILBIN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. PHILBIN: Recognition of the very 
difficult problems facing the four Govern- 
ment inspection agencies, airport operators, 
and airlines, with the advent of the Boeing 
747 aircraft, was one of the main reasons that 
the Bureau of the Budget instigated a joint 
study of all ports of entry early this year. 
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The study will be completed within the next 
few weeks. 

The study group has discussed with repre- 
sentatives of port authorities and airlines the 
problems they have with planning Gover- 
ment inspection space for the new terminals. 
It has also considered several concepts of 
handling inspectional services such as those 
outlined by the Massachusetts Port Author- 
ity. Although details of a new system have 
not been completed, agreement of the in- 
spection agencies has been obtained to the 
effect that two areas rather than the present 
three will meet the requirements of any of 
the alternative systems still under considera- 
tion. The total space requirement in each of 
these areas is undetermined at this time 
and should be negotiated with the Govern- 
ment agencies concerned. 

Sincerely, 
WILLIAM PFLEGER, Jr., 
Director, General Government, 
agement Division, 


FEDERAL AID AIRPORT PROGRAM 


During fiscal years 1967 and 1968 the 
Massachusetts Port Authority received no 
grants under the Federal Aid Airport Pro- 
gram. This situation developed because of 
the limited funds available and because of 
the slow progress of State legislation needed 
for the extension of Runway 15 in the direc- 
tion of World War Memorial Park, East Bos- 
ton. This runway extension is expected to be 
available for use within 15 months and will 
prove invaluable in increasing the number 
of night takeoffs over the open harbor. 

In fiscal 1969, the Authority is seeking 
$13,143,000 of funds from the Federal Aid 
Airport Program. All of the projects have 
been presented in detail to the Federal Avi- 
ation Administration. 

The requests for aid include $8,250,000 for 
runway and taxiway site preparation; 
$721,000 for expansion of the Northwest Ter- 
minal Apron; $3,250,000 for site preparation 
for peripheral taxiways at Piers B, C, and 
D; and $53,000 for land acquisition in the 
approach zone to Runway 22L, 

We are cognizant of the lack of adequate 
funds available to the FAA and of the various 
measures proposed for improvements in 
methods and means of financing airport de- 
velopment. However, we submit that the 
Massachusetts Port Authority has been 
barred, through no fault of its own, from 
receiving a fair share of Federal funds in 
the past two years and is entitled to special 
consideration even though Federal funds for 
fiscal 1969 are limited to the level imposed in 
recent years. 


Man- 


ACTION DESIRED 


We urge a special effort to emphasize the 
unusual claim which the Massachusetts Port 
Authority has on Federal Aid Airport Pro- 
grams Funds for fiscal 1969 and we trust 
that our full request is obtained, 

DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORTATION, 
FEDERAL AVIATION ADMINISTRA- 
TION, 
Washington, D.C., April 12, 1968. 
Hon. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr. PHILBIN: The information that 
you referred to us on March 28, 1968, on Fed- 
eral funds requested by the Massachusetts 
Port Authority is specifically about the Lo- 
gan International Airport at Boston. 

The discussion recognizes that no grants 
were received under the Federal-aid Airport 
Program during Fscal Years 1967 and 1968. 
It is stated that this situation developed be- 
cause of the limited funds available and be- 
cause of the slow progress of state legislation 
needed for the extension of Runway 15 at 
Logan Airport. 

The viewpoint was expressed that the Mas- 
sachusetts Port Authority has been barred, 
through no fault of its own, from receiving 
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a fair share of Federal funds in the past two 
years and is entitled to special consideration 
even though Federal funds for Fiscal Year 
1969 are limited to the level imposed on re- 
cent years. 

We the need for substantial im- 
provement to the Logan International Air- 
port and have noted the desirable nature of 
the development proposed by the Port Au- 
thority. We shall carefully review the Re- 
quest for Aid on its merits. We cannot agree 
to give a special priority to the Massachusetts 
Port Authority simply because it was unable 
to qualify for more Federal funds during 
prior years. 

We are reviewing the request from the 
Massachusetts Port Authority together with 
over 760 other requests from airport owners 
throughout the Nation that are seeking 
funds totaling over $384 million. This total 
is more than five times the appropriation of 
$70 million for the 1969 Program. Our review 
will be completed in time to permit an- 
nouncement of the Program later this 
month, We will send you a copy of the entire 
Program prior to public announcement. 

Sincerely yours, 
CHESTER G. BOWERS, 
Director, Airports Service. 


THE BIG TRUCK BILL SHOULD BE 
KILLED 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 18, 1968 


Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, the 
opposition to S. 2658, the special inter- 
est bill that would permit triple-trailer 
trucks carrying up to 69 tons to use our 
interstate highways, continues to build 
up. I hope that the public outcry against 
this dangerous piece of legislation will 
lead to its defeat when it comes up be- 
fore this body. 

In today’s Washington Evening Star, 
an editorial entitled “Speaking of Road 
Hogs” points out that S. 2658 passed the 
Senate with precious few” Members of 
that body on the floor. I have very little 
doubt that had more Members been pres- 
ent, this bill, which flagrantly disregards 
the public interest to enrich a minor seg- 
ment of the trucking industry, would not 
have passed. 

I trust that this body will have the 
good sense to defeat S. 2658, and to keep 
what the Star calls “rubber-tired King 
Kongs” off our highways. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
insert the Evening Star editorial at this 
point in the RECORD: 

SPEAKING OF Roap Hocs 

Last April, at a moment when precious 
few members were on the floor, the Senate 
approved a bill that would let loose on the 
nation’s highways a sort of rubber-tired King 
Kong. It would do so, in effect, by legalizing 
the use of freight-train trucks, Some of them, 
each consisting of three trailers, would be 
over 100 feet long, and even bigger models 
than these are even now on the drawing 
boards. 

Despite the trucking lobby’s spirited pitch 
for them, nobody in his right mind can — 
template the advent of these behem 
with equanimity. They would add yet an- 
other hazard to travel by car, and they 
would give a costly pummeling to highways 
and bridges from one end of the country to 
the other. One shudders to think of being 
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caught behind such monstrous road hogs on 
a long hill, or of seeing them speed up from 
behind to pass. 

The bill that would permit all this is now 
awaiting action in the House. It should be 
killed, 


GREEK FLEET FRIENDLY TO 
UNITED STATES 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 19, 1968 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, yes- 
terday during the debate on the foreign 
aid bill, the status of U.S. relations with 
the Government of Greece was discussed. 
The specific discussion involved military 
assistance. 

In order that the Members maintain 
an objective viewpoint of the foreign 
policy of the Greek Government, I insert 
into the Record a news article which was 
carried in the Illinois State Journal, 
June 27, writen by the Copley News Serv- 
ice, Washington Bureau: 

Greek FLEET FRIEND To UNITED STATES 


WasHINGTON.—While the United States 
continues to withhold heavy arms aid to the 
military-backed government of Greece, the 
Greek Navy is writing new chapters of co- 
operation with the U.S. Sixth Fleet. 

American naval officers describe the help 
of the Greeks as 110 per cent.” 

“They anticipate what we want before we 
ask for it,” said one. 

The biggest Greek contribution has been 
the development of Suda Bay on Crete into 
a Major naval installation. Sixth Fleet units 
moved into the bay late last spring to await 
the outcome of the Middle East crisis and 
the six-day Arab-Israeli War. 

The Greeks recently completed a NATO 
rocket and missile range near Suda Bay that 
provides valuable practice facilities to Ameri- 
can ships and planes that have been barred 
from wide stretches of Mediterranean shore- 
line. 

Increasing Russian influence in the Arab 
world, mounting Soviet power in the Mediter- 
ranean, the policies of President De Gaulle 
and streaks of anti-Americanism in some for- 
mer Colonial states have complicated the 
U.S. position in the strategic sea. 

None of this hostility and suspicion has 
fouled relations between the American and 
Greek navies—nor has Washington’s cool at- 
titude toward the Athens regime. The ports 
of Salonika and Piraeus remain favorite ports 
of call for Sixth Fleet ships. 

The friendship took root in the late 1940s 
when President Truman’s military aid effort 
helped the Greeks defeat Communist guer- 
rilla forces. It grew in the early 1950s as 
Greece made a changeover from British ships 
and techniques to World War II American 
ships that were given to the Athens gov- 
ernment under NATO and bi-lateral aid pro- 


grams. 

Today the Greek navy consists almost en- 
tirely of American-built ships, with the ex- 
ception of six new fast and potent hasty 
class motor torpedo boats that were pur- 
chased in Norway. 

The Greeks’ basic combat force includes 
eight destroyers, four destroyer escorts, three 
conventional submarines, five minesweepers, 
eight minelayers and 15 landing craft. 

It is backed by a highly developed national 
shipbuilding industry. Greek firms have been 
concentrating on medium-sized merchant 
ships in the so-called “anti-liberty” class but 
some are now preparing for a naval pro- 
gram that calls for Corvettes and sub-chas- 
ers and possibly turbine-driven PT boats. 

The national Merchant Marine numbers 
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1,497 Greek fiag ships and gives the coun- 
try a tremendous reserve of naval talent. 
Most Merchant Marine officers have seen 
naval service or have been schooled in new 
Navy equipment, electronics and tactics. 

The fleet is designed for the island-stud- 
ded waters of the Eastern Mediterranean— 
waters in which Russian trawlers always are 
“fishing around.” 

Russian ships keep a constant surveillance 
on traffic in and out of Suda Bay. 

The Greek navy, Officially known as the 
Royal Hellenic Navy, is trained in two basic 
assignments: National defense and NATO 
cooperation. 

The national defense role centers on the 
transportation problems Greece faces in the 
event of mobilization. Forces would have to 
be rallied on the mainland from hundreds 
of islands. 

The NATO assignment includes anti-sub- 
marine work and combined landing exercises 
with the Sixth Fleet and units of the Turk- 
ish and Italian navies. 

King Constantine, an Olympic champion 
sailor, holds the rank of admiral of the fleet. 
Operational command rests with Vice Adm. 
Stavros Pervainas, chief of the general naval 
staff. His position corresponds to the U.S. 
chief of naval operations, 

Pervainas was elevated to the No. 1 spot 
after Vice Adm, Ippocrates Dedes demon- 
strated support for King OConstantine's 
abortive Dec, 13 attempt to overthrow the 
military-backed government. 


CULVER LAUDS ESSAY ON YOUTH 
AND AMERICANISM 


HON. JOHN C. CULVER 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 19, 1968 


Mr. CULVER. Mr. Speaker, when I 
was present at the Memorial Day serv- 
ices in Olin, Iowa, I was privileged to 
hear a speech on “Youth and American- 
ism” presented by Miss Deborah Anne 
Bohle. I highly commend Deborah 
Bohle’s essay, for it provides so clear 
and balanced a view of the obligations 
and privileges of citizenship. 

During my visits to each one of the 
public and parochial high schools in the 
Second District, I have continually been 
impressed with the depth of interest and 
understanding the young people have on 
the major issues facing the State and 
Nation, and contacts such as this one 
with young persons reinforces that con- 
viction. 

I was very saddened to learn that since 
delivery of her essay, Miss Bohle and her 
mother were in a serious automobile ac- 
cident which resulted in the death of 
Mrs. Bohle and left Deborah with exten- 
sive injuries. I extend to Deborah my 
most heartfelt sympathies and very best 
wishes for a speedy recovery. 

The essay follows: 

YOUTH AND AMERICANISM 
(By Deborah Anne Bohle) 

The title means youth and their relation- 
ship toward America. I think that youth and 
their relationship toward their country de- 
pends a lot on their surroundings. If they 
grew up in good surroundings they would 
more than likely love their country. How- 
ever, if they had grown up in the slums, 
they may not think a lot of their country. 

The important thing is that our country 
provides an opportunity for people who 
haven't had advantages to improve them- 
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selves. It is also true that people who have 
had advantages have the right to waste 
their opportunities. Everything is up to the 
individual. 

Youth has responsibilities to their coun- 
try. They must obey the laws that the gov- 
ernment has provided for their safety. So 
many people don't stop to think that laws 
are for their own good, Just because they 
want to do something and the law says they 
can’t, they resent the government for mak- 
ing it. Youth must also support their coun- 
try—they can do this by helping in any way 
possible. In time of war the government 
shouldn’t have to draft, the people should go 
willingly. Youth must also contribute to the 
progress of their country. This may be ac- 
complished by doing your job well and by 
feeling sympathetic to the needs of other 
people. 

The country also has responsibilities 
toward the people. One of them is to provide 
opportunities for the under-privileged. Sec- 
ondly, the government should try to better 
the conditions that we are living in. Last of 
all, the government should protect our lib- 
erties and rights, such as the freedom of 
religion, speech, voting and the press. 

All in all, we are very lucky to live in such 
a country. Our government tries to fulfill its 
obligations to us. Do you do the same? 


FACTS THE MEMBERS SHOULD 
KNOW WHEN WE TAKE UP THE 
FOOD STAMP BILL 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 19, 1968 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
House will again have the food stamp 
issue before us in the very near future, 
as we did last year, in 1964, in 1959 and 
in 1958, and the issues are much the 
same now as they were then. However, 
since my office has been receiving dozens 
of inquiries from other Members’ offices 
on the status of the legislation, the is- 
sues in dispute, and the manner in which 
the amendments will be offered and the 
issues drawn, I am happy to outline the 
procedures we can expect. 

Briefly, here is the situation: 

First, after disposing of the rule, we 
will have before us a committee bill, a 
clean bill, from the Committee on Agri- 
culture, H.R. 18249, which would permit 
the appropriation during the current fis- 
cal year of an additional $20,000,000 over 
the $225,000,000 ceiling specified in the 
Food Stamp Act as the limit on appro- 
priations for fiscal 1969. The Food Stamp 
Act contains no authorization of funds 
for any year after the current fiscal year, 
and the committee bill is silent on that, 
too. So this is strictly a 1-year bill. In 
addition, it contains two proposed 
amendments to the basic law, to prohibit 
food stamps to be issued to strikers or 
to college students, unless they were eli- 
gible before they became strikers or col- 
lege students. That is the sum and sub- 
stance of the committee bill. 

AMENDMENT IN FORM OF SUBSTITUE SPONSORED 
BY 130 MEMBERS OF HOUSE 

When this completely inadequate com- 
mittee bill is before us, we will have 1 
hour of general debate. Immediately 
thereafter, I will seek recognition to offer 
an amendment in the form of a substi- 
tute. My amendment will consist of the 
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text of H.R. 17721, sponsored by 130 
Members of the House, to authorize for 
the 1969 fiscal year, and for the three 
subsequent fiscal years also, the appro- 
priation by Congress of “such sums as 
may be necessary” to operate the food 
stamp program, without being limited to 
an arbitrary ceiling set by a committee 
of the House which, instead of taking 
pride in the program, has always been 
hostile to it. The Committee on Agricul- 
ture rejected this bill by a vote of 26 to 4. 

H.R. 17721 is as follows: 

[90th Cong., 2d Sess.] 
H.R. 17721 
A bill to amend the Food Stamp Act of 1964, 
as amended, for the purposes of authoriz- 
ing appropriations for the fiscal years end- 

ing June 30, 1969, June 30, 1970, June 30, 

1971, and June 30, 1972, and for other pur- 

poses 

In the House of Representatives, June 6, 
1968, Mrs. SULLIVAN (for herself, Mr. ParmMan, 
Mr. Barrett, Mr. Reuss, Mr. BOLAND, Mr. DIN- 
GELL, Mr. KEE, Mr. Perkins, Mr. Moss, Mr. 
HELSTOSKI, Mr. O'Hara of Illinois, Mr. SISK, 
Mr. WRIGHT, Mr. Saytor, Mr. ASPINALL, Mr. 
Price of Illinois, Mr. Retre., Mr. PEPPER, Mr. 
MATSUNAGA, Mr. HALPERN, Mr. O'NEILL of Mas- 
sachusetts, Mr. UDALL, Mr. KASTENMEIER, Mr. 
wurm D. Forp, and Mr. FULTON of Ten- 
nessee) introduced the following bill; which 
was referred to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sub- 
section (a) of section 16 of the Food Stamp 
Act of 1964 is amended (A) by deleting from 
the first sentence the phrase “not in excess 
of $225,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1969;” and inserting in lieu thereof the 
following: “such sums as May be necessary 
for each of the fiscal years ending June 30, 
1969, 1970, 1971, and 1972;” and (B) by add- 
ing at the end of the subsection the follow- 
ing sentence: “On or before January 20 of 
each year, the Secretary shall submit to Con- 
gress a report setting forth operations under 
this Act during the preceding calendar year 
and projecting needs for the ensuing calen- 
dar year.“. 


Since House rules limit the number of 
names on a single bill to 25, and since 
129 Members, altogether, asked to co- 
sponsor this legislation, there are seven 
identical bills with multiple cosponsor- 
ship. The other six bills by number and 
sponsorship, were introduced as follows: 

H.R. 17722: By Mrs. SULLIVAN (for herself, 
Mr. Rocers of Colorado, Mr. MILLER of Cali- 
fornia, Mr. DANIELS, Mr. ECKHARDT, Mr. MOOR- 
HEAD, Mr. Ryan, Mr, WALKER, Mr, HATHAWAY, 
Mr. Fraser, Mr. BYRNE of Pennsylvania, Mr. 
Sr. ONE, Mr. ANNUNZIO, Mr. DONOHUE, Mr. 
RorRAL, Mr. Ronan, Mr. Burton of California, 
Mr. Epwarps of California, Mr. CoHELAN, Mr. 
Brapemas, Mr. In wirr, Mr. Trernan, Mr. REID 
of New York, Mrs. Dwyer, and Mr. Kartu.) 

H.R. 17723: By Mrs, SULLIVAN (for herself, 
Mr. PHILBIN, Mr. FLOOD, Mr. KLUCZYNSKI, Mr. 
MINIsH, Mr, BINGHAM, Mr. OLSEN, Mr. SLACK, 
Mr. ApamMs, Mr. Resnick, Mr. MCCARTHY, Mr. 
ROSENTHAL, Mr. VANIK, Mr. ANDERSON of Ten- 
nessee, Mr. Yates, Mr. Murray of New York, 
Mr. BLATNIK, Mr. Rees, Mr. Rooney of Penn- 
Sylvania, Mr, Evans of Colorado, Mr. Gray, 
Mr. ADDABBO, Mr. RODINO, Mr. JOHNSON. of 
California, and Mr. TUNNEY). 

H.R. 17724: By Mrs, SULLIVAN (for herself, 
Mr. Dawson, Mr. Morcan, Mr. Carey, Mr. 
HECHLER of West Virginia, Mr. Leccert, Mr. 
Brown of California, Mr. Tenzer, Mr. BUTTON, 
Mr. PUCINSKI, Mrs. MINK, Mr. O'Hara of 
Michigan, Mr. FuLTON of Pennsylvania, Mr. 
FEIGHAN, Mr. MCMILLAN, Mr. Hort, Mr. 
Wo.rr, Mr. Kyros, Mr. CHARLES H. WILSON, 
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Mr, Jacoss, Mr. DULSKI, Mr. Nrx, Mr. SCHEUER, 
Mr. Diccs and Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania). 

H.R. 17725: By Mrs. SULLIVAN (for herself, 
Mr. CORMAN, Mrs. GRIFFITHS, Mr. HANLEY, 
Mr. GONZALEZ, Mr. POLLOCK, Mr. St GERMAIN, 
Mr. RUPPE, Mr. GALLAGHER, Mr. SHIPLEY, 
Mr. DADDARIO, and Mr. VAN DEERLIN). 

H.R. 17786: By Mrs. SULLIVAN (for herself, 
Mr. SMITH of Iowa, Mrs. Hansen of Washing- 
ton, Mr. Hicks, Mr. WIDNALL, Mr. MCDADE, 
Mr. Warp, Mr. HAWKINS, Mr. Garmarz, Mr. 
CULVER, Mr. CoNyERs, Mr. SCHWEIKER, Mrs. 
HECKLER Of Massachusetts, Mr. McFaLu, and 
Mr. Horton). 

H.R. 17916: By Mrs. SULLIVAN (for herself, 
Mr. PopELL, Mr. NEDZI, Mr. THOMPSON of New 
Jersey, Mr. Burke of Massachusetts, Mr. 
ASHLEY, Mr. ZaBLOcKI, Mr. Green of Penn- 
sylvania, and Mr, HOLLAND). 

CRUCIAL MOMENT WILL COME ON THE TELLER 
VOTE ON SULLIVAN SUBSTITUTE 

The crucial moment on this legisla- 
tion, Mr. Speaker, will come very short- 
ly after the Committee bill is opened up 
for amendment under the 5-minute rule 
in Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. That is when the 
Members who believe in the food stamp 
program, and who want to see it ex- 
tended to the 400 or more counties now 
waiting in line to be included under the 
program, must be on the floor and must 
be prepared to go through the tellers on 
the unrecorded vote to substitute my bill 
for the committee bill. 

In previous years, when the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture reported out food 
stamp legislation with inadequate provi- 
sions, or with crippling amendments, 
they were tacked on as committee 
amendments to the bills I had intro- 
duced. Thus, we had two opportunities 
on the House floor to defeat those 
amendments—first in Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union, 
and, if we failed on the nonrecorded 
votes, we had a second and better op- 
portunity through rolleall votes. The 


-parliamentary situation this time is dif- 


ferent. It is adverse. Supporters of a 
good food stamp program must overturn 
the proposal of the Committee on Agri- 
culture during consideration in the 
Committee of the Whole House of the 
State of the Union, or we are sunk, We 
could not get a rolicall vote on any of the 
issues in dispute on this legislation unless 
we first succeed in amending the bill in 
the nonrecord votes in Committee of 
the Whole. 

Since the recommit motion will prob- 
ably be under the control of the rank- 
ing minority member of the Committee 
on Agriculture, who voted in Committee 
against even the weak committee bill, we 
cannot hope to use the recommit motion 
as a means of trying to strengthen the 
bill. 

So the crucial moment, as I said, will 
come very early in the consideration of 
H.R. 18249 under the 5-minute rule, 
probably within a half hour after the 
end of general debate. The rule provides 
for only 1 hour of general debate. I sin- 
cerely hope that the Members who sup- 
port me on this issue will be present for 
the general debate; but, above all, I urge 
that they be present for the moments im- 
mediately following the close of general 
debate when I will seek recognition to of- 
fer the substitute. 

If the substitute carries on a teller vote, 
it is my understanding that the commit- 
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tee will then rise, and the bill as amended 
will then be before the House for passage. 
This, therefore, could be an extremely 
short, if bitter, fight without protracted 
debate—unless we lose on the teller vote 
and then have to try to amend the com- 
mittee bill section by section. 
WHY THE COMMITTEE BILL IS COMPLETELY 
INADEQUATE 


The appropriations authorization in 
the committee bill of $245 million for fis- 
cal 1969 is the amount suggested by the 
President 5 months ago. Since then, the 
great attention which has been paid na- 
tionally to the existence of malnutrition 
in this country has stimulated many, 
many more areas of the country to ask 
for the food stamp program. Further- 
more, those areas which do already have 
the program have experienced a surge of 
additional participation in their food 
stamp programs by their low-income 
families; participation has increased by 
about 22 percent in the food stamp areas. 

Secretary of Agriculture Freeman has 
testified that we need at least $325,- 
000,000 in this fiscal year to accom- 
modate all of the areas of the country 
which have already requested the pro- 
gram, but cannot be included under pres- 
ent limitations. If additional areas ap- 
ply that figure would increase. It would 
take $12 million to $15 million to include 
New York City alone. 

A 1-year bill, such as the committee 
has recommended, would mean that we 
would again have to go through this same 
battle next year with the Committee on 
Agriculture in order to permit the food 
stamp program to remain in existence 
after July 1, 1969. If you remember, it 
took until September to enact the food 
stamp authorization bill last year, even 
though the authorization for appropria- 
tions had expired on July 1. The program 
operated on a precarious, extralegal 
basis for nearly 3 months, saved only by 
the special wording of the continuing 
resolution on appropriations for the De- 
partment of Agriculture. We were spend- 
ing money on food stamps during July, 
August, and September that Congress 
had not authorized in the enabling legis- 
lation—we were doing it just by appro- 
priation rider. That is not a safe or a 
reasonable way to legislate on a program 
which means the difference between mal- 
nutrition and proper eating for nearly 
3 million Americans. 

So, if we are going to have this same 
fight over the food stamp program next 
year again unless we resolve the issue 
now, let us have our battle right now 
and get it over with. We would still have 
to enact the legislation providing the 
actual appropriations, so Congress would 
continue to have full control over every 
cent which is spent. My substitute 
amendment provides for no blank check 
to the Secretary, such as he has on many 
farm programs—he can spend for food 
stamps only the amounts Congress spe- 
cifically provides each year for that pur- 
pose through appropriation bills. 

AREAS WHICH CANNOT ENTER THE PROGRAM 
WITHOUT PASSAGE OF THE SULLIVAN SUBSTITUTE 

Mr. Speaker, there are 1,027 counties 
or independent cities throughout the 
country participating now in the food 
stamp program. About 239 additional 
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ones have been waiting since last De- 
cember—when they were certified for 
it—for funds to become available so that 
they could begin to participate. All of 
them were assured that the $255,000,000 
included in the budget for fiscal 1969 
would enable them to start the program 
by July 1, 1968, at the latest, and many 
were expecting to start in May or June of 
this year. Out of these 239, only 72 are 
going to be admitted to the program this 
month, and some additional ones pos- 
sibly in August or September, but all of 
the following counties will remain on the 
waiting list indefinitely until more funds 
can be provided, even though they have 
been ready since last December to start: 
PREVIOUSLY SCHEDULED TO OPEN IN JULY BUT 
NOW DEFERRED (115) 

Alabama: Mobile County and Mont- 
gomery County. 

Alaska: Anchorage area, Dillingham 
area, Fairbanks area, Juneau area, 
Ketchikan area, Nome area (balance), 
Seward area. 

Arkansas: Columbia County, Garland 
County, Union County. 

California: Alameda County. 

Colorado: Chaffee County, Fremont 
County, Grand County, Lake County, 
Routt County, Teller County. 

Georgia: Chatham County, 
County, Upson County. 

Illinois: Boone County, Bureau County, 
Carroll County, De Kalb County, Du Page 
County, Ford County, Fulton County, 
Grundy County, Henderson County, 
Henry County, Jo Daviess County, Kane 
County, Kankakee County, Kendall 
County, Knox County, Lake County, La 
Salle County, Lee County, Livingston 
County, Marshall County, McHenry 
County, McLean County, Mercer County, 
Ogle County, Peoria County, Putnam 
County, Rock Island County, Stark 
County, Stephenson County, Tazewell 
County, Warren County, Whiteside 
County, Will County, Winnebago County, 
Woodford County. 

Louisiana: Caddo Parish. 

Maryland: Wicomico County and 
Worcester County. 

Michigan: Allegan County, Barry 
County, Benzie County, Branch County, 
Clare County, Clinton County, Eaton 
County, Grand Traverse County, Hills- 
dale County, Isabella County, Mason 
County, Muskegon County, Ogemaw 
County, St. Joseph County, Shiawassee 
County, and Wexford County. 

Minnesota: Cook County, Le Sueur 
County, Mille Lacs County, and Sibley 
County. 

Montana: Glacier County. 

New Jersey: Cumberland County and 
Hudson County. 

New Mexico: Bernalillo County. 

North Carolina: Guilford County and 
Rockingham County. 

Ohio: Ashtabula County, Medina 
County, Ross County, Sandusky County, 
and Shelby County. 

Pennsylvania: Butler County, Camer- 
on County, Centre County, Elk County, 
and York County. 

South Carolina: Aiken County, Ander- 
son County, Charleston County, Green- 
ville County, Greenwood County, Lan- 
caster County, Lexington County, Pickens 
County, Richland County, Spartanburg 
County. 


Polk 
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South Dakota: Beadle County, Brown 
County, Codington County, Davison 
County. 

Virginia: Fairfax County, including 
cities of Falls Church and Fairfax. 

Washington: King County and Pierce 
County. 

Wisconsin: Barron County and Eau 
Claire County. 

PREVIOUSLY SCHEDULED TO OPEN IN AUGUST BUT 
DEFERRED (16) 

Arkansas: Washington County. 

Louisiana: St. Tammany Parish. 

Michigan: Alger County, Delta County, 
Dickinson County, Genesee County, 
Saginaw County. 

Montana: Valley County. 

Ohio: Fulton County and Huron 
County. 

Pennsylvania: Berks County, Dela- 
ware County, Monroe County, North- 
ampton County. 

Utah: Salt Lake County and San Juan 
County. 

OTHERS DEFERRED INDEFINITELY (14) 


Louisiana: De Soto Parish. 

Massachusetts: city of Boston, city of 
Cambridge, city of Dracut, city of Pitts- 
field, city of Quincy, city of Revere, city 
of Springfield. 

Michigan: Antrim County and School- 
craft County. 

Mississippi: Alcorn County. 

New York: Schoharie County. 

North Dakota: Foster County. 

Ohio: Noble County. 

ADDITIONAL AREAS SEEKING PROGRAM 


The following additional areas have 
also requested food stamp projects and 
cannot possibly be admitted unless the 
appropriation is increased substantially 
above the $225 million presently author- 
ized or the $245 million proposed in the 
committee bill: 

RECENT ADDITIONAL REQUESTS FOR FOOD STAMP 
PROGRAM (115) 

Alabama: Elmore County and Tusca- 
loosa County. 

Arkansas: Scott County. 

California: Monterey County and Sac- 
ramento County. 

Colorado: Ouray County and San Mig- 
uel County. 

Connecticut: City of Bridgeport, city 
of Norwich, city of Torrington, city of 
Middletown, city of Stamford. 

Georgia: Newton County, Dooly 
County, Wilcox County. 

Indiana: Brown County and Sullivan 
County. 

Iowa: Fremont County, Worth County, 
Bremer County, Muscatine County, Mon- 
roe County, Polk County, Boone County, 
Webster County, Adair County, Page 
County. 

Kansas: Leavenworth County and 
Johnson County. 

Kentucky: Bracken County, Christian 
County, Edmonson County, Fulton 
County, Hart County, Lewis County, Mc- 
Lean County, Metcalfe County, Owen 
County, Boone County. 

Louisiana: Sabine Parish, Lafourche 
Parish, St. Bernard Parish, Jackson 
Parish, Lincoln Parish, Bienville Parish, 
Tangipahoa Parish, Webster Parish, East 
Feliciana Parish. 

Michigan: Baraga County, Mecosta 
County, Cass County, Livingston County, 
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Montcalm County, Ionia County, Me- 
nominee County. 

Minnesota: Meeker County, Steele 
County, Norman County. 

Mississippi: Rankin County, Tippah 
County, Pearl River County, Sharkey 
County. 

Montana: Missoula County, Richland 
County, Hill County, Musselshell County. 

Nebraska: Madison County, McPher- 
son County, Lincoln County, Logan 
County, Webster County, Hayes County, 
Frontier County, Furnas County, Hitch- 
cock County, Richardson County, Adams 
County. 

New Jersey: Hunterdon County, Es- 
sex County, Morris County. 

North Carolina: Richmond County, 
McDowell County, Davie County, Pitt 
County, Catawba County. 

North Dakota: Divide County, Ren- 
ville County, Adams County, Griggs 
County, Nelson County, Stutsman Coun- 
ty, Pembina County. 

Pennsylvania: Forest County, War- 
ren County, Lancaster County. 

South Dakota: Hanson County, Miner 
County, Hyde County, McCook Coun- 
ty, Perkins County, Charles Mix Coun- 
ty, Douglas County, Edmunds County, 
Aurora County, Lincoln County, Lake 
County, Walworth County, Jackson 
County. 

Tennessee: Henderson County, Brad- 
ley County, White County, Carter Coun- 
ty, Rhea County. 

Virginia: City of Virginia Beach 
and City of Hampton. 

Wisconsin: Buffalo County. 

LIST OF SPONSORS BY STATES OF OPEN-END 

AUTHORIZATION 


Mr. Speaker, the 130 sponsors of this 
legislation include the chairmen of 10 
standing committees of the House, and 
four ranking minority members of stand- 
ing committees. 

The list, by States, is as follows: . 

Alaska: Mr. POLLOCK. 

Arizona: Mr. UDALL. 

California: Mr. Jounson, Mr. Moss, Mr. 
LEGGETT, Mr. BURTON, Mr. COHELAN, Mr. MIL- 
LER, Mr. Epwarps, Mr. Sisk, Mr. HOLIFIELD, 
Mr. CorMaNn, Mr. Rees, Mr. Brown, Mr. Roy- 
BAL, Mr, CHARLES H. Witson, Mr. VAN DEER- 
LIN, Mr. TUNNEY, Mr. Warp, Mr. HAWKINS, 
and Mr. MCFALL, 

Colorado; Mr. Rocers, Mr. Evans, and Mr. 
ASPINALL. 

Connecticut: Mr. Dappario, Mr. Sr. ONGE, 
and Mr. Irwin. 

Florida: Mr. PEPPER. 

Hawaii: Mr. MATSUNAGA and Mrs. MINK. 

Illinois: Mr. Dawson, Mr. O'Hara, Mr. 
KLUCZYNSKI, Mr. RONAN, Mr. ANNUNZIO, Mr. 
YATES, Mr. PUCINSKI, Mr. Gray, Mr. SHIPLEY, 
and Mr. PRICE. 

Indiana: Mr. BRADEMAS and Mr. JACOBS. 

Iowa: Mr. SMITH and Mr. CULVER. 

Kentucky: Mr. PERKINS. 

Maine: Mr. Kyros and Mr. HATHAWAY. 

Maryland: Mr. GARMATZ. 

Massachusetts: Mr. BOLAND, Mr. PHILBIN, 
Mr. DONOHUE, Mr. O'NEILL, Mrs. HECKLER, 
and Mr. BURKE. 

Michigan: Mr. RuPPE, Mr. O’Hara, Mr. 
Diecs, Mr. WILLIAM D. Forp, Mr. DINGELL, 
Mrs. GRIFFITHS, Mr. CONYERS, and Mr. NEDZI. 

Minnesota: Mr. KARTH, Mr. FRASER, and 
Mr. BLATNIK. 

Missouri: Mrs. SULLIVAN. 

Montana: Mr. OLSEN. 

New Jersey: Mr. HELSTOSKI, Mr. RODINO, 
Mr. MINISH, Mrs. DWYER, Mr. GALLAGHER, Mr. 
DANIELS, Mr, WIDNALL, and Mr, THOMPSON. 

New Mexico: Mr. WALKER. 
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New York: Mr. Wourr, Mr. TENZER, Mr. 
HALPERN, Mr. ADDABBO, Mr. ROSENTHAL, Mr. 
Carey, Mr. MurPHY, Mr. Ryan, Mr. SCHEUER, 
Mr. BINGHAM, Mr. Rem, Mr. RESNICK, Mr. 
Burron, Mr. HAN LRT, Mr. McCartHy, Mr. 
Du.sx1, Mr. Horton, and Mr. PODELL. 

Ohio: Mr, FEIGHAN, Mr. VaxIk, and Mr. 
ASHLEY. 

Pennsylvania: Mr. BARRETT, Mr. NIX, Mr. 
Byrne, Mr. RHODES, Mr. FLoop, Mr. MOOR- 
HEAD, Mr, Rooney, Mr. SAYLOR, Mr. MORGAN, 
Mr. FuLTON, Mr. MCDADE, Mr. SCHWEIKER, 
Mr. GREEN, and Mr. HOLLAND. 

Rhode Island: Mr. ST GERMAIN and Mr. 
‘TIERNAN. 

South Carolina: Mr. MOMILLAN. 

South Dakota: Mr. REIFEL. 

Tennessee: Mr. FULTON and Mr. ANDERSON. 

Texas: Mr. PATMAN, Mr. ECKHARDT, Mr. 
WRIGHT, and Mr. GONZALEZ. 

Washington: Mr. Apams, Mrs. HANSEN, and 
Mr. Hicks, 

West Virginia: Mr. Stack, Mr. HECHLER, 
and Mr, KEE. 

Wisconsin: Mr. KASTENMEIER, Mr. REUSS, 
and Mr. ZABLOCKI, 


RESOLUTION ON SELECTIVE BUY- 
ING OF TABLE GRAPES 


HON. DON EDWARDS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 19, 1968 


Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, the struggle of America’s farm 
workers to reap the just fruits of their 
labor is a story of passion and courage. 
The United Farm Workers’ Organizing 
Committee, under the valiant leadership 
of Cesar Chavez, has, through its wisdom 
and perserverance, given the labor move- 
ment a new determination. 

On July 12, at their meeting in San 
Francisco, the Northern California 
Council of Churches officially joined the 
great number of Americans who see in 
the farm workers’ movement—a hope 
and a need—for all workers to gain a 
fair share of the wealth they help to pro- 
duce. The resolution seeks to aid the 
movement by urging all Americans to 
boycott nonunion California table grapes. 
Venceremos. 

I commend to my colleagues’ attention 
the resolution of the council’s board of 
directors: 

RESOLUTION ON SELECTIVE BUYING OF TABLE 
GRAPES 

The farm workers’ movement under the 
leadership of Cesar Chavez has made historic 
progress in the past two and one-half years. 
Those employers that have signed contracts 
with the UFWOC are to be commended for 
their progressive management. (Schenley, Di 
Giorgio, Perelli-Minetti, Goldberg, Almaden, 
E. & J. Gallo, Paul Masson, Novitiate Wineries 
and Christian Brothers.) 

Despite this progress the agricultural in- 
dustry on the whole continues to resist the 
unionization of its workers. The UFWOC is 
now engaged in a long and difficult labor dis- 
pute with Giumarra Vineyards Corporation 
and with other table grape growers who are 
giving aid to the Giumarra Corporation. The 
outcome of this struggle may determine 
whether or not farm workers can change their 
life situation through non-violent means. 

It is our conviction that farm workers have 
a right to be organized and that, in fact, jus- 
tice in agricultural employer-employee rela- 
tions depends on the presence of an effective 
and responsible union for workers. We con- 
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sider the UFWOC under the leadership of 
Cesar Chavez to be an effective and respon- 
sible union for farm workers. We decry the 
refusal of Giumarra Vineyards Corporation 
and other employers to meet with repre- 
sentatives of their workers and we urge them 
in the name of justice to accept a bargain- 
ing relationship to a union of their workers. 

So long as employers refuse to recognize 
and bargain with an organization of their 
workers they must accept primary responsi- 
bility for the pain and distress of resultant 
strikes and boycotts. 

Since strikes and boycotts have proved to 
be the most effective non-violent means of 
applying pressure on employers we have sup- 
ported the Delano strikers in their efforts to 
pressure their employers to the bargaining 
table. 

Be it therefore resolved that the Board of 
Directors of the Northern California Council 
of Churches now reaffirm their support for 
the efforts of the UPWOC and call on church- 
men to use their purchasing power on behalf 
of justice. Specifically, we urge churchmen to 
refrain from the purchase of all California 
table grapes unless it can be positively deter- 
mined that such grapes have not been har- 
vested by strikebreakers (e.g., Di Giorgio’s Hi- 
Color Label) or have not been marketed by 
employers that are lending direct aid to 
Giumarra Vineyards Corporations. 

We also call on our constituent denomina- 
tions to take similar actions and to publicize 
their actions as widely as possible. 

Be it further resolved that this resolution 
be sent to Governor Reagan, New York Mayor 
Lindsay, the Roman Catholic Bishops of Cali- 
fornia, the Giumarra Corporation, the 
United Farm Workers Organizing Committee 
and other interested parties. 

Adopted by Board of Directors, Northern 
California Council of Churches, July 12, 1968. 


NEWSLETTER 
HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 19, 1968 


Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, as the laws relating to social 
security and medicare affect us all either 
now or in the future, it is important that 
our American citizens know about the 
details of procedure for application and 
eligibility under these insurance pro- 
grams. I have recently obtained a 
pamphlet “Your Social Security: Retire- 
ment, Survivors and Disability Insur- 
ance, and Medicare” published in May 
1968, by the Social Security Adminis- 
tration. As an added service to our South 
Hills Congressional District in Allegheny 
County, western Pennsylvania, it is a 
pleasure to send these pamphlets to 
those residents on my congressional mail- 
ing list. Likewise, I am enclosing articles 
from a recent issue of Challenge maga- 
zine which give an excellent statement of 
the work of the House Science and Astro- 
nautics Committee and our national fu- 
ture in space. Congressman BELL of Cali- 
fornia has placed the article in the REC- 
orp earlier in the summer. 

I am placing my accompanying news- 
letter in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD as 
a public document of this second ses- 
sion of the 90th Congress: 

NEWSLETTER 

To my good friends: I am writing to you 

personally so that you will know your new 
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Social Security and Medicare benefits. Under 
the 1967 amendments, Social Security & 
Medicare affect all of us, either now or in 
the future—especially our good older people. 
Some of the benefits come to eligible people 
automatically. But for others, you must apply 
or else you and your dependents will lose 
the benefit. 

After talking with the Social Security Ad- 
ministration about the needs of our Con- 
gressional District, I have obtained copies 
of the new booklet “Your Social Security.” 
I am happy to send one to you personally. 
You will note it covers Retirement, Survivors 
and Disability Insurance, also Medicare. 

Many people in our Congressional District 
have asked about my work on the Science 
and Astronautics Committee, Challenge mag- 
azine has published articles on Congressman 
Teague (D-Texas) and myself as two senior 
members haying responsibility for our U.S. 
Astronauts and Space Program. This article 
has been placed in the Congressional Record 
by Congressman Bell of California. As 80 
many have requested copies, I am pleased to 
enclose one for you. 

Our offices in Washington and Pittsburgh 
are open week days and Saturdays during the 
summer sessions of Congress. We are glad to 
be of service to you on any questions you 
might have for yourself, your family or our 
U.S. servicemen in South Vietnam, or wher- 
ever they are stationed. As U.S. servicemen 
and their wives (21 and over) can vote by 
absentee ballot, please send me names and 
addresses of your servicemen, friends or rela- 
tives—and I will be happy to arrange for 
absentee ballots. 

Cordially, 
Jim FULTON. 

P.S. Good News! A new Pennsylvania State 
Flag will be given to every serviceman on 
duty overseas. Please tell your servicemen to 
write me requesting a State Flag, and I will 
follow up to see he gets his flag under the 
new State law, just passed. 

Jr, 


NEWARK MOURNS DEATH OF 
TIMOTHY STILL 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 19, 1968 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, last Sun- 
day evening the people of Newark lost 
a man who was the embodiment of Chris- 
tian ideals, a man who succored the poor, 
ministered to the downtrodden, and gave 
hope to all those who care about the 
future of Newark as an urban center 
where racial harmony and social justice 
can prevail. The man whom we mourn is 
Dr. Timothy Still. He died of a heart at- 
tack at age 48. And his life will be long 
remembered by those of us who had the 
pleasure of knowing him and working 
with him. 

The following news articles reflect the 
love and esteem in which this great man 
of understanding and peace was held: 

Orry Bms FAREWELL To TIMOTHY STILL 

(By Douglas Eldridge) 

The body of Timothy Still was brought 

back to his old neighborhood yesterday, and 


today he receives a final farewell from a 
mourning city, 

Mr. Still, who was president of the United 
Community Corp., Newark’s antipoverty 
agency, died Sunday of a heart attack at the 
age of 48. 

His body was on view all last night in Fuld 
Neighborhood House, 71 Boyd St., in the mid- 
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dle of the housing project in which Mr. Still 
had lived for 14 years. 

More than 1,200 persons filed past the open 
bier last night as members of the Dukers 
Athletic Club, in which Mr, Still was deeply 
interested, stood a night-long vigil. 

The coffin lay at the rear of the Fuld 
Neighborhood House um, surround- 
ed by the floral tributes, Mourners filed past 
very slowly, some glancing down for a mo- 
ment and some kneeling in prayer while 
others waited patiently. 

Gov. Hughes, Mayor Hugh J. Addonizio 
and many business and government leaders 
were expected to join hundreds of Mr, Still’s 
neighbors and friends for the service in 
Metropolitan Baptist Church, 32 Prince St. 

After an interfaith service in the 1,000-seat 
church, Mr. Still’s body was to be taken to 
Rose Hill Cemetery, Linden, for immediate 
cremation, 

His ashes will remain at the cemetery until 
his family decides on their disposition, it was 
reported by Charles Whigham, Newark fu- 
neral director, 

Mr, Still’s body was moved yesterday from 
the Whigham Funeral Home to the Fuld 
Neighborhood House, of which Mr, Still was 
a vice president. The community center is in 
the shadow of the building at 45 17th Ave., 
where Mr, Still had lived with his wife, their 
three children and his mother, 

Some 350 city employees and civic leaders 
attended a brief service for Mr. Still in the 
City Council chambers at City Hall yesterday. 

He was eulogized as a champion of the poor 
and a servant of all people in speeches by the 
mayor, Councilman Calvin D. West, Rev. 
Thomas Comerford of Queen of Angels Cath- 
olic Church, Rabbi Shlomo Levine of Temple 
B’nai Abraham, Rev, Benjamin F, Johnson 
of Metropolitan Baptist Church and Dr, L. 
Sylvester Odom, executive director of the 
United Community Corp., who will preside 
at today’s funeral service. 

The mayor repeated the speech he had 
given at a testimonial dinner for Mr. Still a 
week ago tonight. He said all cities must 
develop leaders like Mr. Still “if we are to 
survive.” 

HAD COMMON TOUCH 


And Mr, Johnson said: “He walked with 
the kingly and the great, but he never lost 
the common touch, He was one of the great- 
est citizens Newark has ever known.” 

Today’s rites were to include brief talks 
by the governor and the mayor and eulogies 
by Mr. Johnson, Msgr. Thomas Carey of 
Queen of Angels and Rabbi Jonathan Prinz, 
who had been a vice president of UCC with 
Mr, Still. 

Another memorial service was scheduled 
this morning at the UCC’s Area Board 2, 415 
Springfield Ave., under the auspices of the 
Total Employment and Manpower training 
program, Arthur Jones, executive director, 
was to preside, 

The antipoverty agency’s board of trustees 
has scheduled a meeting for next Thursday 
at 8 p.m. in the Fabyan Cabana Club, 481 
Fabyan Place, Irvington, to consider the 
choice of a new president. 

Rev. Levin B. West, minister of Grace Re- 
formed Chapel and one of three vice presi- 
dents of the agency, is acting as president of 
the corporation until the board takes action. 
Mr. West is considered a leading candidate 
to fill out Mr. Still’s term, which expires 
next June. 

MEMORIAL TRIBUTES 

Memorial tributes continued from many 
sources, The Newark Housing Authority, 
which had employed Mr. Still as a community 
relations consultant, passed a resolution of 
grief. 

Rep. Joseph G. Minish, D-11th Dist., praised 
Mr. Still’s service as his district secretary. 
“He was a dear friend for 25 years and a 
great man, unselfishly dedicated to finding 
a lasting and just solution to our nation’s 
urban crisis and the related problems of dis- 
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crimination and poverty in an affluent so- 
ciety,” Minish said. 

The Springfield Avenue Merchants Asso- 
ciation urged contributions to the West Kin- 
ney Junior High School Scholarship Fund 
to set up a “Tim Still Scholarship.“ Mr. Still 
had been president of the fund. 

Morris Spielberg, president of the associa- 
tion, asked that contributions be sent to the 
school, 301 W. Kinney St., to carry out Mr, 
Still's hopes for a college education for un- 
derprivileged young people. 


STILL EULOGIZED: Newark His Lire 
(By Ernest Johnston, Jr.) 


Timothy Still, president of Newark’s United 
Community Corporation who died Sunday, 
was memorialized yesterday as “a person who 
gave his life for the Newark community.” 

“Tim Still has indeed laid down his life for 
his friends because he believed in them,” 
said Dr. L. Sylvester Odom, executive di- 
rector of the UCC. 

Funeral services for Still will be held today 
at 2 p.m. at the Metropolitan Baptist Church, 
32-34 Prince St. 

Dr. Odom was among some 400 people at- 
tending the memorial service yesterday in 
the council chambers of City Hall. 

“He demonstrated his love for his friends 
and neighbors by the boundless faith he had 
in them,” Dr. Odom said. 

Mayor Hugh J. Addonizio said, “it was less 
than a week ago that we stood with Tim 
Still and honored him for being, in every 
way, the first citizen of this city.” 

Still was honored with a testimonial last 
Thursday at Newark’s Robert Treat Hotel 
which was attended by more than 1,000 
people. 

Repeating the words he said about Still 
at the dinner. Addonizio said, “he helped the 
poor and the black, of course—that was his 
strength and his greatest glory, but he 
helped others too—he helped white men and 
women and white organizations as well.” 

Addonizio further said, “He helped busi- 
nesses and foundations—in fact, he helped so 
many different causes that it was impossible 
to keep up with them.” 

“His value to the city was summed up by 
someone who said that if Newark didn’t 
have a Timmy Still, it would have to invent 
one,” Addonizio said. 

“We can be thankful that we didn’t have 
to invent a man with his ability to relate to 
so many different people and so many dif- 
ferent groups,” he added. 

Councilman Calvin West representing the 
city council said Still was a man who had 
ideas and who could understand ideas. 

“He gave his love and service and produc- 
tive and creative work without regard for 
reward. He gave freely, His heart and mind 
were attuned to this supreme aim and not 
once swayed or clouded by hatred or fear,“ 
West added. 

West said that Still had ways of saying 
things in terms that young as well as the 
old could understand. 


WORK GOES ON 


“The hope of our city rests with leaders 
who have the gift of firmness and of flexi- 
bility. Tim Still had both. He was one of 
God's great creations in our time,” West said. 

Rev. B. F. Johnson, pastor of Metropolitan 
Baptist Church and the minister who will 
deliver today’s eulogy said, “Men like Still 
are not to be found everyday.” 

Rev. Johnson said, “He didn’t boast of 
higher education nor did he boast of anything 
but to do his duty to mankind.” 

Father Thomas Comerford of Queen of 
Angels Church said the greatest tribute that 
can be given to Still is that his work will be 
carried on, 

“We have heard from Coretta King and 
Ted Kennedy, now let us hear from the peo- 
ple in the Newark community who will con- 
tinue Still's work,” said Father Comerford. 
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Rabbi Shlomo Levine of B’nai Abraham 
Temple in Newark called Still a man with a 
mission, a dream for the city and a vision 
for the people. 

Rev. Johnson said Metropolitan Church 
has a total seating capacity of about 1,400 
persons. He said loudspeakers will be placed 
in the basement of the church as well as the 
outside. 

Arthur Jones, executive director of TEAM 
(Total Employment and Manpower) will 
close its headquarters and centers today at 
1 p.m. to allow employees to attend funeral 
services. 

City Hall will also close at 1 p.m. 

Hundreds of people, passed the casket to 
pay their respects. Members of the Dukers 
Athletic Club, with which Still was affiliated, 
stood guard over the bier. On one side of the 
casket, surrounded by sprays of flowers, was 
Still’s club jacket, and on the other a picture 
of Still. 

Among the people viewing the body were 
children, neighbors, friends and policemen, 
One person noted that people had been com- 
ing steadily since 4:00 p.m. 

Guinzel Reaves, 18, of 304 West Kinney 
St., approached the coffin, stood for several 
minutes, and then walked away sadly. Two 
white men then knelt at the casket, said a 
prayer and walked away. A Negro woman 
then approached and knelt in prayer. 

One man, Edward P. Higgins, approached 
the casket, knelt and touched Still. He 
later said that he had known Still since he 
had been a child, and added that he had 
been responsible for getting a job for Still’s 
father at one time, 

Tim Still told it like it is. He was a black 
man and things go hard for the black man. 
Tim Still told us about it, about the poverty 
and the deprivation that are the sorry birth- 
right of a tenth of our.people. He never let 
us forget that so long as the American dream 
is unfulfilled for them, we are the less. In 
fostering the ideals that engaged his life, we 
build his lasting memorial. But he did more 
than tell us. He worked. He tried to correct 
the ills he found and he was remarkably 
effective. There was not a group in Newark, 
probably not an individual, who didn’t ad- 
mire him. And so his death touches us all. 

What was his secret? He gave it to us him- 
self only last Thursday as he stood to accept 
a community’s gratitude at the testimonial 
dinner that was our unknowing farewell. 
“I've always considered people and what 
happens to people more important than any- 
thing,” he said, “that’s what really counts.” 

Love is a word we use awkwardly. It has 
been abused and all but banished from our 
world and we forget what it means, the 
desire to give of one’s self. Tim Still wasn't 
afraid of the word. 

Better, he did not fear Love’s transform- 
ing power, either. He knew that the way to 
change men's minds is to change men’s 
hearts. And so he loved us all and surely we 
are, each of us, the richer for that, And just 
as surely, we are, each of us, a bit poorer now 
that he is gone. 

GREATER NEWARK CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 


CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK 


HON. ED REINECKE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 17, 1968 


Mr. REINECKE. Mr. Speaker, by the 
provisions of Public Law 86-90 passed 
by Congress in 1959, the President was 
authorized and requested to issue a proc- 
lamation designating the third week in 
July 1959 as “Captive Nations Week” and 
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inviting the American people to observe 
that week with “appropriate ceremonies 
and activities.” The Congress further au- 
thorized and requested a similar proc- 
lamation each year until such time as 
freedom and independence shall have 
been achieved for all the captive nations 
of the world, Accordingly, the United 
States has issued proclamations com- 
memorating Captive Nations Week each 
year since 1959. 

This year in observing the 10th anni- 
versary of Captive Nations Week we must 
remain firm against further Communist 
usurpation in the world, and to do all 
within our power to work for the ulti- 
mate liberation of every captive nation. 

As we here in America try to build a 
better future we cannot afford to forget 
those behind the Iron Curtain who strive 
for freedom. By our observance in the 
United States we show our support of 
the right of all people to pursue their po- 
litical, economic, and cultural develop- 
ment as they deem best. 

I sincerely hope our next President will 
offer an aggressive economic program 
aimed at encouraging those still behind 
the Iron Curtain, assisting in whatever 
manner effective those who would con- 
tinue the struggle for freedom, and offer- 
ing the ingredient so vital to all—the 
hope and dream of success in their 
efforts. 


CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK 
HON. EDNA F. KELLY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 17, 1968 


Mrs. KELLY. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
join with my colleagues in the 10th ob- 
servance of Captive Nations Week, which 
we are celebrating this year from July 14 
through July 20. Once again I am most 
thankful for the opportunity to express 
my personal and continuing concern for 
the plight of millions of people in those 
nations. 

We in the Congress along with millions 
of our fellow Americans once again join 
together before the eyes of the rest of the 
world to show that we are firm in our 
determination never to forget the aspira- 
tions for freedom of all the captive na- 
tions and to continually work in every 
way possible in order that they may 
eventually be liberated from the throes of 
totalitarianism. As our late President 
John F. Kennedy once said: 

Without belittling the courage with which 
men have died, we should not forget those 
acts of courage with which men have lived. 


This statement of my dear friend Pres- 
ident Kennedy can easily be applied to 
those who, for nearly 20 years have suf- 
fered the indoctrination, the threats, and 
terror with which the courageous peoples 
of Central and Eastern Europe have had 
to live, while at the same time clinging 
to their national traditions, ancient cus- 
toms, and spiritual values. Their fixed 
objective of national independence and 
individual freedom is our objective, and 
each Captive Nations Week observance 
reminds us, stresses this fundamental 
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truth, and, I hope renews our dedication 
to their cause. 

Mr. Speaker, as chairman of the Sub- 
committee on Europe of the House Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs, I have con- 
stantly maintained an active interest in 
all developments relating to the coun- 
tries of Central and East Europe, and 
many of the hearings reports and reso- 
lutions of this subcommittee and House 
bear witness to this fact, and, in particu- 
lar, my resolution in this Congress, House 
Concurrent Resolution 709, “to provide 
for the affirmation of the right to self- 
determination and freedom of the peo- 
ples of subjugated nations,” is but one 
example of my continuing interest. 

I pray that certain events currently 
taking place in some of these countries 
will eventually lead toward early and 
permanent freedom for all the peoples 
of the captive nations. In the meantime, 
I will do whatever I can to encourage 
the people of those countries of the world 
to continue to hold faith in the belief 
that one day they will be free. 


PRINCIPLES OF GOOD CITIZENSHIP 
HON. BENJAMIN B. BLACKBURN 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 19, 1968 


Mr. BLACKBURN. Mr. Speaker, the 
patriotism and respect American youth 
have for their country has been a topic 
of great concern for the American public. 
Incidents such as draft card and flag 
burning have been a source of great con- 
sternation for men and women who truly 
love this land of ours. 

However, I know that these desistant 
elements in our youth movement repre- 
sent only a minority opinion and while 
we should pay heed to some of their ora- 
tory, we must remember that the ma- 
jority of our youth are loyal, patriotic 
citizens. 

Miss Kathy Tuttle is an outstanding 
example of one of these loyal Americans. 
I believe that my colleagues would be 
interested in an essay by this young lady 
that won the Decatur Civitan Citizenship 
Contest: 

PRINCIPLES OF Goop CITIZENSHIP WHICH 
Must Be EXEMPLIFIED IN My LIFE AS A 
YOUTH or TODAY AND AN ADULT oF To- 
MORROW 


(By Kathy Tuttle) 
Citizenship—just what is it all about? 
Whenever I think of the word citizenship, 

I also think of freedom, something my an- 
cestors fought so hard for and to them I am 
so thankful. Thankful because I can worship 
where I please, say what I please, and write 
what I please. I have the privilege to vote my 
legislators into office because I have freedom 
and democracy. And most important, I have 
the right and privilege to say, “this is my 
country,” I belong. 

But now it is my turn to do my part. I 
was given my citizenship, and now I must 
work to keep it so that I, too, may give it. 

It is my duty as a youth of today to execute 
the principles of good citizenship in the best 
way I can. 

I complain not when Uncle Sam takes part 
of my hard earned money; nor would I defy 
or deny a man anything because of the color 
of his skin. And I think I would rather be 
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put to death than to ever slap my country 
in the face by burning my draft card. I am 
proud of being an American citizen, just as I 
am proud of being the daughter of my par- 
ents. I know how hurt my parents would be 
if I betrayed them, and I would expect my 
fellow Americans to be even more hurt if I 
were to betray this country. 

As a youth of today, I will stand by my 
country. Following its rules and try with all 
my capability to help better it in any way 
that I can. 

But it will not stop there. I must also con- 
sider the future and carry my principles of 
good citizenship right along with me. To- 
morrow I will be an adult, and it is then 
that I must serve my country even more. I 
will continue to stand by this wonderful 
country, but now I must stand taller, for it 
is through me that our country’s future will 
depend. I must now teach my children the 
principles of good citizenship and hope that 
they, too, will appreciate their citizenship as 
I do mine. I will teach them not to hate, but 
to love thy neighbor as thyself, along with 
the almighty golden rule. I will do my best 
to show them the difference between right 
and wrong, and hope that they, too, will 
enjoy a government of the people, by the 
people, and for the people. 

At the time, I am just a student of citizen- 
ship. I am learning and establishing prin- 
ciples for good citizenship each day, and it is 
the youth of yesterday that is my teacher. 
I, too, will be a teacher responsible for stu- 
dents, My only hope is that I will be a good 
one. 

Whether I am a youth of today, or an 
adult of tomorrow, I will highly value my 
citizenship. My country and I will be one 
and inseparable, and practice the principles 
of freedom, equality, justice, and humanity 
for which American patriots sacrificed their 
lives and fortunes. 

Youth or adult, I will love my country, sup- 
ports its constitution, obey its laws, respect 
its flag, and defend it against all enemies. 

I will say again, “this is my country,” and 
of it I am very proud. As Lincoln said, all 
men are created equal,” and this I feel is the 
basis for good citizenship. As a youth, I will 
practice this principle, and as an adult, I 
will teach it. 


CONGRESSMAN REES ANNOUNCES 
RESULTS OF 1968 CONGRESSION- 
AL QUESTIONNAIRE 


HON. THOMAS M. REES 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 19, 1968 


Mr. REES. Mr. Speaker, recently I 
sent to my constituents in California’s 
26th Congressional District my annual 
congressional questionnaire. The re- 
sponse was immediate and enthusiastic, 
and I would like to thank the more than 
15,000 citizens who were sufficiently con- 
cerned to take the time to complete and 
return this poll. 

My congressional district is in the 
western section of Los Angeles County 
and includes the cities of Beverly Hills 
and Culver City; the Los Angeles City 
communities of Rancho Park, Venice, 
Mar Vista, Palms, West Los Angeles, 
Cheviot Hills, Beverlywood, West Adams, 
and Fairfax Avenue; as well as the Los 
Angeles County areas of West Hollywood, 
and the Sunset Strip. Incomes range 
from lower middle to upper; a majority 
of my constituents are homeowners, and 
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their educational level is higher than 

average. 

The questions were written to reflect 
issues of particular concern to my dis- 
trict, as well as the current major na- 
tional and international issues. In the 
multiple-choice questions, many re- 
spondents chose several alternatives. Be- 
cause of this some percentages add up to 
more than 100 percent. 

Particularly gratifying was the high 
degree of respondents who further elabo- 
rated their views with notes and letters. 
I regret that space limitations make it 
impossible for me to share these com- 
ments with my colleagues as I can testi- 
fy to their worthwhile nature. 

Knowing that my colleagues in Con- 
gress will be interested in the response 
of my constituents to the vital issues of 
the day, I include here the tabulated re- 
sults of this poll: 

Rees 1968 congressional questionnaire survey 

compilation 
[In percent] 
FOREIGN POLICY 

1. Vietnam—Which policy do you favor for 
the United States in Vietnam? 

Deploy our forces in more readily defen- 
sible positions around the cities, stop 
the bombing of the north, and seek 
negotiations with the South Viet- 
namese Government, the NLF (Viet- 
cong) and the North Vietnamese 43 

Increase U.S. forces sufficient to improve 
our military position before consider- 
ing any negotiations 18 

Withdraw all U.S. forces immediately... 20 

Expand the war on all fronts in an at- 
tempt to achieve a complete military 
victory 
2. The Middle East—In view of the circum- 

stances leading up to and resulting from last 

summer’s 6-day war, which of the following 
policies would you favor? 

Enter into a non-aggression pact with 
Israel guaranteeing her normal borders 
in case of invaslon—— 8 

Attempt to deal either through the Unit- 
ed Nations or directly with the Soviet 
Union to attain an ultimate solution 
to the Middle East problem which 
would guarantee all Arab/Israeli fron- 
tiers, the access of all nations to the 
Suez Canal and the Gulf of Aqaba, and 
curtail the arms race — 53 

Israel should continue her policy of oc- 
cupying the conquered lands until the 
completion of a peace treaty between 
Israel and the Arab nations 36 

The conquered territories should be made 
an integral part of Israel, peace treaty 
or no peace treaty 11 

ECONOMIC POLICY 


3. Foreign Aid—Considering that we are 
one of the few “have” countries, despite some 
current economic difficulties, what would you 
favor as Our means of dealing with the “have 
not” nations? 

Maintain our present foreign aid program 
with its emphasis on development 
loans to purchase U.S. equipment and 
Technology —- KK 16 

Continue foreign aid, but sharply cur- 
tall aid funds for military equipment... 26 

Place greater emphasis on contributing 
to the capital of multinational devel- 
opment banks, such as the World Bank 
and the Inter-American Development 
Bank, and lessen dependence on our 
own unilateral foreign aid program... 46 

Eliminate all foreign aid 17 
4, The Dollar Drain—Our adverse balance 

of international payments has been much in 

the news this year. To cure this deficit would 
you— 

Tax American tourists traveling abroad.. 14 
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Restrict American investments abroad.. 20 
Reduce our military spending and com- 
mitments abroad, especially in Europe. 58 
Further reduce Federal expenditures for 
domestic programs 18 
Increase Federal income tax rates to re- 
duce the deficit and thus curb infia- 
RE ES SB) EET E ED 23 
Reform our tax laws to eliminate tax 
loopholes and thus reduce the budget 
ene . 50 


CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK 
HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 17, 1968 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted, I include in the RECORD 
my remarks prepared for delivery in 
Cleveland at the observation of Captive 
Nations Week, held on Thursday, July 18. 
This ceremony was held on Cleveland’s 
Public Square and more than 15,000 peo- 
ple attended: 

CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK 


The compelling issue of our times is peace, 
that is, peace with justice for all nations 
and all people. 

Mankind has witnessed the ruthless march 
of imperial Russian communism for almost 
half a century. This march has overrun and 
occupied no less than a score of once free 
and independent nations. Three other na- 
tions have been forcibly divided by this red 
tyranny. Nearly one-third of all humanity 
is now enchained against their will behind 
the iron and bamboo curtains. The Russian 
communists boldly assert they will not stop 
their march until all the world is their cap- 
tive empire. This situation is responsible for 
the dangerous tensions which grip the world 
and threaten another armed conflict. 

In our quest for peace with justice we 
have tens of millions of allies within the 
Russian communist empire. These are the 
people, the common man, of the captive, 
non-Russian nations. They call out to us for 
emancipation from the tyranny and Godless 
system which has been imposed upon them 
by subversion, terror and military force. 
Their political goals are the same as ours— 
liberty, freedom, and national independence. 

The aspirations of the people of the cap- 
tive, non-Russian nations stand as a power- 
ful deterrent to war. The non-Russian people 
comprise the overwhelming majority of the 
population behind the iron and bamboo 
curtains. No red dictator will dare to launch 
a new world war in the certain knowledge 
these captive peoples are firmly allied with 
freedom’s cause. 

It is, therefore, imperative that we keep 
alive the aspirations of the people of the cap- 
tive nations, to manifest our concern for 
their present plight and to strengthen our 
alliance with them. The official observance 
of Captive Nations Week by the people of 
this country is a fitting way to express our 
support for the just aspirations of these 
people. 

Great numbers of citizens in our com- 
munity have family ties in many of the cap- 
tive nations, particularly Poland, Hungary, 
Ukraine, Lithuania, Latvia, Estonia, East 
Germany, Armenia, and Croatia, among 
others. They know well the plight of their 
friends and relatives living under communist 
rule. It is necessary that all Americans under- 
stand the plight of the Captive Nations and 
the aspirations of the people of these nations 
for freedom and national independence. For 
it is in this understanding that we, as a 
nation, shall find the key to peace and justice. 


July 20, 1968 


CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK IN 1968— 
INTERNATIONAL HUMAN RIGHTS 
YEAR 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 17, 1968 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, the ob- 
servance of Captive Nations Week is es- 
pecially significant and meaningful this 
year. For 1968 is also International Hu- 
man Rights Year, in commemoration of 
the 20th anniversary of the adoption by 
the United Nations of the Universal Dec- 
laration of Human Rights. Through this 
declaration, all member states assumed 
collective and individual responsibility 
for helping to safeguard man’s inherent 
right to freedom, dignity, and justice. 

And yet, in this era in which many 
Asian and African nations have at last 
shattered the bonds of colonialism, there 
still remain nations whose peoples are 
denied the sovereign right to live under 
a system of government of their own 
choice. The oppressed citizens of these 
lands are deprived of the basic human 
freedom to which all men aspire. 

But, as this week’s commemoration 
demonstrates, this situation is not being 
ignored. Many international meetings 
have been held since the original univer- 
sal declaration of 1948 in reaffirmation of 
the pledge to “uphold the principle of 
self-determination of all peoples and na- 
tions” and to “ban all forms of discrim- 
ination in the exercise of human rights.” 
The most recent of these meetings took 
place only a month ago as 80 govern- 
ments and representatives from various 
nongovernment organizations gathered 
in Tehran in an International Confer- 
ence on Human Rights. 

It was with the intention of making 
these conferences meaningful steps to- 
ward the establishment of universal min- 
imum standards of human rights that I 
introduced in January of this year legis- 
lation urging that the United States rat- 
ify the U.N. Conventions on Genocide, the 
Abolition of Forced Labor, the Political 
Rights of Women, and Freedom of As- 
sociation, and Protection of the Right to 
Organize. 

The adoption of this resolution (H. Res. 
1029) would be a positive step toward 
bringing to fruition worldwide efforts to 
establish basic human rights for all peo- 
ples. These conventions seek nothing for 
the whole of the peoples of the world that 
is not already the birthright of every 
U.S. citizen, and their ratification would 
not require any implementing legislation 
but would simply represent an affirma- 
tion of our genuine desire to universalize 
those rights which now exist in our land. 

Coming so soon after the celebration 
of our own Independence Day, Captive 
Nations Week cannot but help to reaf- 
firm our dedication to the immortal 
words in our Declaration of Independ- 
ence setting forth the noble principles 
upon which our Nation was founded 
“that all men are created equal, that 
they are endowed by their Creator with 
certain unalienable rights, that among 
these are life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness.” 

Our own Revolution and struggle for 
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national independence captured the 
imagination of all mankind, and in striv- 
ing to achieve our freedom, in a real 
sense we embodied the deepest aspira- 
tions of every man in every nation in 
every age. 

Thomas Jefferson had foreseen that in 
order to maintain a vibrant and work- 
able government, our society could never 
abandon the quest for freedom. This 
continuing effort, and the unceasing 
struggles of the captive nations to throw 
off the yoke of tyranny, are part of the 
same universal battle of all men for 
democratic ideals and individual liberty. 

Mr. Speaker, in this, the 10th anni- 
versary of our commemoration of Cap- 
tive Nations Week, and in this Interna- 
tional Human Rights Year, it is only fit- 
ting that we rededicate ourselves to the 
principles of self-determination and hu- 
man dignity for all people throughout the 
world. 

At this time, I would like to include in 
the Recorp, following my remarks, the 
proclamation of Gov. Richard J. Hughes, 
of New Jersey, and the resolution adopt- 
ed by the Captive Nations Committee of 
New Jersey in observance of this signi- 
ficant occasion. 

The proclamation and resolution fol- 
low: 

PROCLAMATION 

Whereas, the week of July 14, 1968 marks 
the “Captive Nations Week” in the United 
States of America; and 

Whereas, the Congress of the United States 
has unanimously expressed in Public Law 
86-90, approved July 17, 1959, its indignation 
at the continued enslavement by the inter- 
national communist conspiracy of the Al- 
banian, Bulgarian, Byelorussian, Czech, 
Estonian, Hungarian, Latvian, Lithuanian, 
Polish, Romanian, Serbian, and Ukrainian 
peoples and many others, which are known 
as the Captive Nations; and 

Whereas, presidential proclamations des- 
ignating “Captive Nations Week” have caused 
the American people to be continually aware 
of the plight of the nations dominated by 
Communist imperialism and to dedicate 
themselves to the support of the legitimate 
and just aspirations of the people of those 
Captive Nations; and 

Whereas, the desire for liberty and in- 
dependence by the overwhelming majority of 
the people of the Captive Nations consti- 
tutes a powerful deterrent to war and one of 
the best hopes for a just and lasting peace; 
and 

Whereas, it is fitting that we clearly mani- 
fest to such people through appropriate and 
official means the historic feeling that the 
people of the United States share with them 
in their aspirations for the recovery of their 
freedom and Independence. 

Now, therefore, I, Richard J. Hughes, Goy- 
ernor of the State of New Jersey, do hereby 
proclaim that the week of July 14, 1968, as 
“Captive Nations Week” be observed by the 
citizens of New Jersey. 

Given, under my hand and the Great Seal 
of the State of New Jersey, this eleventh 
day of July in the year of Our Lord, one 
thousand nine hundred and sixty-eight and 
in the Independence of the United States 
the one hundred and ninety-first. 

[SEAL] RICHARD J. HUGHES, 

Governor. 
By the Governor: 
ROBERT J. BURKHARDT, 
Secretary of State. 
RESOLUTION: CAPTIVE NATIONS COMMITTEE OF 
NEw JERSEY 

Whereas the week of July 14, 1968 marks 
the “Captive Nations Week” in the United 
States of America; and 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Whereas the Congress of the United States 
has unanimously expressed in Public Law 
86-90, approved July 17, 1959, its indignation 
at the continued enslavement by the inter- 
national communist conspiracy of the Al- 


peoples and many others, which are known 
as the Captive Nations; and 

Whereas Presidential proclamations desig- 
nating “Captive Nations Week” have caused 
the American people to be continually aware 
of the plight of the nations dominated 
by Communist Imperialism and to dedicate 
themselves to the support of the legitimate 
and just aspirations of the people of those 
Captive Nations; and 

Whereas the desire for liberty and inde- 
pendence by the overwhelming majority of 
the people of the Captive Nations constitutes 
a powerful deterrent to war and one of the 
best hopes for a just and lasting peace; and 

Whereas it is fitting that we clearly mani- 
fest to such people through appropriate and 
Official means the historic feeling that the 
people of the United States share with them 
in their aspirations for the recovery of their 
freedom and independence. 

Now therefore, be it resolved that the Cap- 
tive Nations Committee of New Jersey urges: 
1.) the Governor of New Jersey and the 
mayors of all cities and towns in the state to 
issue appropriate Captive Nations Week 
Proclamations; 2.) the members of the 
United States Congress from New Jersey to 
mark the occasion with appropriate remarks 
on the floor of the U.S. Senate and House of 
Representatives; 3.) the members of the U.S. 
House of Representatives from New Jersey 
to give their full support to House Resolution 
15, submitted to the 1st Session of the 89th 
Congress, January 4, 1965 by Representative 
Derwinski, aiming at establishment of a 
§; Committee on the Captive Nations; 
4.) the members of the U.S. Congress from 
New Jersey to give their full support to 
H. Con. Res. 757, submitted on April 3, 1968 
by Mr. Patten and sponsored by Mr. Daniels, 
Mr. Helstoski and Mr. Rodino, so that the 
said resolution be acted upon favorably by 
the Congress. 

Unanimously adopted June 17, 1968, on 
behalf of the Captive Nations Committee of 


New Jersey. 1 
ANIEL MARCHISHIN, 
Chairman. 


CAPTIVE NATIONS 
HON. MARTHA W. GRIFFITHS 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 17, 1968 


Mrs. GRIFFITHS. Mr. Speaker, for 
more than a dozen years the people of 
the United States have observed Captive 
Nations Week. This annual observance 
serves, first of all, to honor the people of 
Central and Eastern Europe whose strug- 
gle for intellectual and artistic liberty 
and for national self-determination has 
been so long and arduous and meagerly 
rewarded. But it also brings forcibly to 
mind how rare and precious our own 
freedom is, how difficult to achieve, how 
near-miraculous to maintain. Vigor of 
political differences, variety of styles of 
life, rich possibilities for choice—all this 
we earnestly wish for the people of the 
captive nations. All this we often just as 
earnestly wish would disappear from the 
pages of our own morning newspapers. 
So we are well reminded that there are 
persons who suffer censorship, harass- 
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ment, and imprisonment for seeking free- 
doms we are tempted to disparage; that 
they believe the prize worth the strug- 
gle; and that slowly, painfully slowly 
they may be winning a measure of per- 
sonal freedom, dignity, and political 
autonomy for themselves and their coun- 
trymen. These courageous men and wom- 
en merit our great respect and every en- 
couragement and assistance we can offer. 
Let us, in addition, resolve not to betray 
them subtly by neglecting to nurture and 
rejoice in our own liberties. 


THE VULNERABLE RUSSIANS 
HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 20, 1968 


Mr. DERWINSEI. Mr. Speaker, Amer- 
icans across the Nation are observing this 
week, the 10th Captive Nations Week. In 
1959, Congress passed the Captive Na- 
tions Week resolution (Public Law 86- 
90), and each year since the observance 
has grown to the point where in addition 
to our American observance, citizens in 
foreign countries, such as the Republic 
of China, Korea, Japan, India, West Ger- 
many, Argentina, and others have joined 
us in this annual event. Of course, Mos- 
cow and the other Red regimes have been 
striving to have this international event 
eliminated. 

All the essentials surrounding this 
traditional observance—its history, 
meaning, and portent—can be found in 
the current book, “The Vulnerable Rus- 
sians.” Authored by Dr. Lev E. Dobrian- 
sky, of Georgetown University, this popu- 
lar book traces the whole evolution of the 
Captive Nations Week observances and 
authoritatively explains why imperialist 
Moscow has made such a fuss every year 
in its condemnation of the week. 

The work is now available at the 
Georgetown University bookstore, White 
Gravenor, Georgetown University, Wash- 
ington, D.C. The reviews of the work in- 
dicate the novel and informative char- 
acter of the book, even to the point of 
calling for a necessary reassessment of 
our policy toward the U.S.S.R. The two 
following reviews should interest prospec- 
tive readers in the contents of “The 
Vulnerable Russians”: 

[From the Tablet, Feb. 1, 1968] 
THE VULNERABLE RUSSIANS 

“The Vulnerable Russians,” by our friend 
Dr. Lev E. Dobriansky of Georgetown Uni- 
versity, presents a very telling picture of 
Russian imperialism and colonialism, (Pag- 
eant Press, Manhattan, 454 pages, $5.95) 

It is the author's contention that 112 
million Russians are holding 123 millions 
of other peoples in captivity by psycho-politi- 
cal warfare. He lists among the captives not 
only the nations taken into the Communist 
orbit after World War II but such segments 
of the old czarist empire as the Ukraine, 
Byelorussia, Cossakia, North Caucasia, 
Georgia, Armenia, Azerbaijan, Turkestan 
and the Far East republic. 

The growth of the Russian Empire in its 
first 50 years—a short period in world his- 
tory—has been one of the most remarkable 
phenomena of our time. From Moscow to the 
Danube, and Cuba in the west, and from 
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Moscow to China in the east the progress 
has been astounding. 

No one may say the Communists came to 
power in Russia through revolution, because 
they seized power after the revolution of 
Alexander Kerensky. Nor did they build their 
empire by conversion to Communism or love 
of Communism, but by fear. 

In addition they were helped by those 
who should have opposed them the most, 
the anti-Communist nations including the 
United States. Karl Marx recognized the 
genius of the Russians in using others for 
the advancement of Russian aims. Marx 
wrote: “The Russian bear is certainly capa- 
ble of anything, so long as he knows the 
other animals he has to deal with to be capa- 
ble of nothing.” 

Dr. Dobriansky blames Woodrow Wilson 
and Franklin D. Roosevelt for much of the 
rise of the Russian Empire. He condemns 
Wilson for failing to apply the principle of 
national self-determination to the many 
subjugated non-Russian nations, like the 
Ukraine in the Russian empire. He blames 
Roosevelt for diplomatic recognition of Rus- 
sia, for economic contributions, and for naive 
trust of the Russian word at Yalta and 
Tehran. 

The United States, he finds, has allowed 
itself to be fooled and used by the Russian 
leaders with the result that it has been 
losing ground every day. He insists that the 
United States should fight in the cold war 
with the same weapons the Russians are 
using—psycho-political tactics. 

Dr. Dobriansky launches into a point by 
point discussion of the ways Russian ex- 
pansion can be halted by using their own 
tactics against the Russians. “It is only a 
question of time before further cumulation 
of evidence in rationalized failure, com- 
promise and no-win psychosis will move 
sufficient minds to adopt this realistic 
policy,” the author concludes. 

In looking over back issues of “The Tablet” 
we are more convinced than ever that the 
continued and strong opposition voiced in 
“The Tablet” to Russian ald was absolutely 
right. The entrance of the United States into 
both world wars and our weak policies at 
the peace conferences, were tragic, the be- 
trayal of democracy, justice and freedom 
made Soviet victories possible and helped 
plunge the world into today's horrors. Com- 
munism has always been the greatest threat 
to the United States. Today it imperils every- 
one, despite all the so-called bridge 
pbuilding. 


THE VULNERABLE RUSSIANS 
“The Vulnerable Russians,” a book by Dr. 
Lev E. Dobriansky, Chairman of the Ukrain- 
ian Congress Committee of America, de- 
serves a close reading by all who oppose Com- 
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munist aggression and seek peace with justice 
in the world. 

The book, published by Pageant Press, 
knocks down major myths about the Russian 
Communist empire and the world Communist 
movement. Among them: 

1. The myth that the Bolshevik Revolution 
of 1917 was the source of Soviet Russian im- 
periocolonialism. The Russian Tsars had built 
a mighty empire, a prison house of nations, 
before 1917. In coming to power the Bol- 
sheviks promised national self-determination, 
then began a brutal reconquest of all the na- 
tions which immediately declared their in- 
dependence of the Moscow regime. 

2. The myth of Lenin’s promise of “land, 
bread and peace.” During 50 years in power 
neither Russians nor non-Russians in the 
Red Empire have in any real sense received 
land, bread, or peace. 

3. The myth of Moscow's “peaceful coex- 
istence,” first applied to non-Russian states 
bordering Soviet Russia. Once these were 
taken over by subversion, internal war and 
external conquest, the formula was extended 
toward the rest of the world, 

4. The myth of Communism itself. It is not 
and never has been a workable social, poli- 
tical or economic system, Rather, Commu- 
nism is a deceptive ideological weapon to 
conquer the frustrated, the impractical 
dreamers, the naive, especially in impover- 
ished areas. 

“The Vulnerable Russians” points out the 
antithesis between the Bolshevik Revolution, 
celebrating its 50th anniversary month, and 
the American Revolution which will observe 
its 200th birthday in 1976. One is dedicated 
to conquest and totalitarianism; the other to 
independence of nations and freedom of 
peoples, 

The “vulnerability” of the Russians is to 
the powerful appeal, properly presented, of 
the main principles of the American Revolu- 
tion, principles which Dr. Dobriansky points 
out, are embodied in the National Captive 
Nations Week Resolution, Public Law 86-90. 


NEED TO EXPAND SOLE SURVIVING 
SON POLICY CITED 


HON. PAUL N. McCLOSKEY, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 19, 1968 


Mr. McCLOSKEY. Mr. Speaker, I 
joined in the sponsorship of H.R. 18725 
this week believing that the tremendous 
burden and grief of family loss should 
not be placed disproportionately on 
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those families whose sons willingly step 
forward to serve the country in difficult 
times. This is not a war in which all of 
our able-bodied young men share in the 
hazards of combat. Out of 15 million 
youths of military age, far less than 1 
percent have been killed or disabled. The 
burden of hardship of the Nation’s Viet- 
nam policy, a policy with which many 
of us disagree, is borne by a handful 
of combat infantrymen, pilots, and serv- 
icemen from the various branches who 
happen to be assigned to duties of ex- 
treme peril. 

There has never been a time in our 
history when so many of us live so well 
while a very few suffer so much. 

It seems to me that under present 
circumstances no family should have to 
face the loss of more than one individual 
when there are so many others able to 
share in the burden, If the Department 
of Defense will not act to expand its 
present sole surviving son policy, then 
Congress should. 


MORE CONGRESSIONAL BENEFITS 
UNJUSTIFIED 


HON. ANCHER NELSEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 19, 1968 


Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
urge Members of Congress to resound- 
ingly defeat a measure which would sub- 
stantially increase congressional retire- 
ment pay. These congressional pay re- 
visions are included in H.R. 16903, the 
Foreign Service Annuities Adjustment 
Act of 1968, scheduled for floor debate 
next week. 

Mr. Speaker, there is no justification 
whatsoever for raising congressional 
benefits at a time the American people 
are being forced to make extra sacrifice 
through heavier taxes. The present pre- 
carious financial condition of the United 
States will not permit such expensive, 
taxpayer-financed frills. 

I hope this attempted raid on the tax- 
payers will be resoundingly defeated on 
a rollcall vote. We in the Congress must 
set a responsible example by avoiding 
unnecessary spending. 


SENATE—Monday, July 22, 1968 


The Senate met at 10:30 a.m., and was 
called to order by the Acting President 
pro tempore. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D.D., offered the following pray- 
er: 


Almighty God, in knowledge of whom 
standeth our life, we turn from the 
tumult of an angry world not that we 
may escape from it, but that we may face 
the perplexing maze of its tragic prob- 
lems with strong spirits and quiet minds. 

God the all-merciful, earth hath for- 
saken meekness and mercy and slighted 
Thy word. Let not Thy wrath in its ter- 
rors awaken. Give to us peace in our 
time, O Lord. 


God the all-righteous, man hath de- 
fied Thee. Yet to eternity standeth Thy 
word; falsehood and wrong shall not 
tarry beside Thee. Give to us peace in our 
time, O Lord. 

We ask it in the name of that One 
whose is the kingdom and the power and 
the glory. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to dispense with the 
reading of the Journal of the proceed- 
ings of Saturday, July 20, 1968. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR TRANSACTION OF 
ROUTINE MORNING BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that at the conclu- 
sion of the remarks for the time allocated 
to the distinguished senior Senator from 
Florida [Mr. HoLLAND], there be a period 
for the transaction of routine business, 
with a time limitation of 3 minutes on 
statements therein. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


AMENDMENT OF THE FOREIGN 
SERVICE BUILDINGS ACT 
Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate turn 
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to the consideration of Calendar No. 
1424, H.R. 18065. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H.R. 
18065) to amend the Foreign Service 
Buildings Act, 1926, to authorize addi- 
tional appropriations. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill was 
considered, ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
(No. Pegs, explaining the purposes of 
the bill. 


There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 

This bill authorizes the appropriation of 
$13,500,000 for fiscal year 1970 and $14,300,000 
for fiscal year 1971 for operating expenses of 
the Foreign Service buildings program. These 
costs include minor improvement to existing 
properties, recurring payments on long-term 
leases of buildings, the maintenance, opera- 
tion, and repair of buildings, furnishings for 
new and existing properties, costs of super- 
vision of construction projects, and the ad- 
ministration of the program. 


COMMITTEE ACTION AND RECOMMENDATION 


This authorization was requested by the 
Department of State in a letter dated April 
29, 1968, and introduced as S. 3442 by Senator 
Fulbright (by request) on May 6. On July 
15, the House of Representatives, by voice 
vote, passed H.R. 18065, which is identical in 
substance to S. 3442. 

On July 19, Mr. Earnest J. Warlow, Director 
of the Office of Foreign Buildings, Depart- 
ment of State, testified on the need for this 
authorization, which the committee subse- 
quenly ordered favorably reported to the Sen- 
ate without amendment. Mr. Warlow’s state- 
ment and supporting document are appended 
to this report, The committee is unaware of 
any objections to this bill. 

The committee wishes to emphasize that 
the amounts authorized in H.R, 18065 do not 
include funds for the acquisition, design, and 
construction of capital projects, for which 
ample funds still remain available from the 
$29,810,000 authorized for this purpose in 
1966. That same act (Public Law 89-636) 
also contained an authorization of $12,600,000 
for fiscal year 1968 and $12,750,000 for fiscal 
year 1969 for operating expenses, The pro- 
posed 2-year authorization is therefore 
slightly higher than the previous one and 
reflects a worldwide increase of wages and 
prices averaging 6 percent. 

With these funds the Department of State 
will operate and administer office buildings, 
residences, and staff housing acquired at a 
cost of approximately $270 million and now 
valued at about 6550 million, 

The Committee on Foreign Relations rec- 
ommends that this bill be passed by the 
Senate in order to make possible the orderly 
presentation early next year of the State 
Department's appropriation request to main- 
tain these properties. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
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ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 
The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 
Under the previous order, the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. HOLLAND] is recog- 
nized for 30 minutes. 


THE POULTRY PRODUCTS 
INSPECTION ACT 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, under 
date of July 20, 1968, the Washington 
Post carried an article written by Morton 
Mintz, entitled “Betty Furness, Backed 
by Johnson, Hits Senate Bid To Ease 
Meat Rules.“ 

This article deals with an amendment 
I sponsored in the Agriculture and For- 
estry Committee to amend the Poultry 
Products Inspection Act, H.R. 16363, to 
include a provision permitting poultry 
and red meat, inspected under a State 
system which the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture has first determined is “at least 
equal to” or better than the Federal sys- 
tem, to move in interstate commerce. 

I will read this article in its entirety as 
I feel it important for the Senate to be 
not only aware of the contents of this 
partially factual article, but also of the 
facts that have been omitted from it. 

The article reads: 

Backed by a ringing White House declara- 
tion that “Betty speaks for the Administra- 
tion,” consumer spokesman Betty Furness 
yesterday attacked a surprise Senate amend- 
ment that she said could undermine “the 
whole Federal food inspection system.” 

The amendment, sponsored by Sen. Spes- 
sard L. Holland (D-Fla.), was tacked onto 
the clean-poultry bill last Wednesday by a 
be 5 2 vote of the Senate Agriculture Com- 

e. 

In arguing for his proposal, which had the 
backing of Sen. Harry F. Byrd Jr. (D-Va.), 
Holland had cited a letter from Rodney Leon- 
ard of the Agriculture Department. 


Mr. President, I depart from my state- 
ment to remark that not only did I have 
the support of Senator Byrp, but the sup- 
port of eight other members of the whole 
committee meeting there at that time. 

The article continues: 


The amendment permits interstate ship- 
ment of meat and poultry products if they 
are approved by State inspection systems that 
are certified to be at least equal to the exist- 
ing Agriculture Department inspection pro- 
grams for interstate products. 

That would allow meat and poultry which 
move in interstate commerce, and which 
otherwise would have to be Federally in- 
spected, to get by with only State inspection. 

Miss Furness, the President’s Special As- 
sistant for Consumer Affairs, said a major 
objection to the Holland amendment is that 
products from States with inspection pro- 
grams that merely “appear to equal” Agricul- 
ture's could be sold all over the country. 

States would be competing with each other 
to attract packing firms, she said, “and a 
very ready form of competition could be the 
lowering of inspection standards.“ Miss Fur- 
ness said “nothing but harm to the con- 
sumer” could come from the Holland amend- 
ment. 

The strong White House endorsement of 
Miss Furness’ statement came after it be- 
came known that Sen. Holland had used an 
April 18 letter from Leonard, Administrator 
of the Agriculture Department's Consumer 
and Marketing Service, to support his argu- 
ments for the amendment. 

Leonard wrote Agriculture Committee 
Chairman Allen J. Ellender (D-La.) that the 
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Holland proposal “is a reasonable and logical 
approach to meaningful Federal-State ac- 
complishment of the responsibility to pro- 
vide all consumers with a wholesome meat 
supply.” 

Two months earlier Leonard had been less 
tentative while addressing the National In- 
dependent Meat Packers Association, which 
is a principal backer of the Holland proposal, 
along with members of the National Associ- 
ation of State Departments of Agriculture. 

When asked if the Administration would 
seek a plan like the Holland amendment, 
Leonard’s reply, recorded in a printed sum- 
mary of the meeting, was, “Yes, it is the in- 
tention of the Department... to transmit a 
draft amendment to the Congress for passage 
this year.” 


Mr. President, at this point I want the 
Senate to understand that the Depart- 
ment lived up to that agreement, because 
the bill originally introduced in the House 
of Representatives by Representative 
PURCELL of Texas was, so he stated to me 
a few minutes ago, transmitted to him 
by the Department for introduction. And 
incidentally, an Assistant Secretary of 
Agriculture, before the House committee, 
at the hearings on the bill, testified in 
strong support of this particular part of 
that bill, as I shall later show. 

The article continues: 

Things were different last night. Agricul- 
ture Secretary Orville L, Freeman said that 
at his direction, Leonard “has been working 
all day . . . to oppose and block the Holland 
amendment.” (In March, Freeman had told 
newsmen that he failed to see “what the fuss 
is about.“) 

The White House spokesman in endorsing 
Miss Furness’ statement pointed out that 
President Johnson had fought last year for 
the Wholesome Meat Products Inspection Act 
2 nag been seeking a poultry bill patterned 


So ends the article from the Wash- 
ington Post, which, in large part, I might 
say, is correct. It is incorrect only in its 
omissions of factual statements, and also 
in its statement that my amendment was 
a surprise amendment, because the 
statement introduced for Chairman 
Trenhaile, president of the National As- 
sociation of State Departments of Agri- 
culture, had requested that this amend- 
ment be inserted in the bill. 

Mr. President, shortly after the enact- 
ment of the Meat Inspection Act, Pub- 
lic Law 90-201, the board of directors 
of the National Association of State De- 
partments of Agriculture met on Febru- 
ary 6, 1968, and unanimously approved 
a resolution which I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp, and, 
together with and preceding the resolu- 
tion, from the letterhead of the Nation- 
al Association of State Departments of 
Agriculture, the list of names of its offi- 
cers and directors. 

There being no objection, the list and 
the resolution were ordered to be printed 
in the Recor, as follows: 

THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF STATE DE- 
PARTMENTS OF AGRICULTURE 
OFFICERS 

Stanley I. Trenhaile, President. 

Don J. Wickham, First Vice President, 

Robert M. Schneider, Second Vice Presi- 
dent. 

L. H. Bull, Secretary-Treasurer. 

BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


Stanley I. Trenhaile, Boise, Idaho. 
Don J. Wickham, Albany, New York. 
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Robert M. Schneider, Springfield, Illinois. 

L. H. Bull, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 

O. Lowell Purdy, Helena, Montana, Western 
Region. 

Gus Douglass, Charleston, West Virginia, 
Southern Region, 

B. Dale Ball, Lansing, Michigan, Midwest- 
ern Region. 

Joseph N. Gill, Hartford, 
Northeastern Region. 

W. F. Moss, Past President, Nashville, Ten- 
nessee, 

Ramon B. Wilson, Past President, La- 
fayette, Indiana. 


A RESOLUTION UNANIMOUSLY APPROVED BY THE 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS or THE NATIONAL ASSO- 
CIATION OF STATE DEPARTMENTS OF AGRICUL- 
TURE 


Whereas, the Congress of United States on 
December 6, 1967, passed Public Law 90-201, 
commonly known as the Wholesome Meat Act, 
and said Act was signed by the President on 
December 15, 1967, and 

Whereas, Congress did find as fact in said 
Act that “meat and meat food products are 
an important source of the Nation’s total 
supply of food. They are consumed through- 
out the Nation...” and “it is essential in 
the public interest that the health and wel- 
fare of consumers be protected by assuring 
that meat and meat food products distrib- 
uted to them as wholesome, not adulterated, 
and properly marked, labeled and packaged,” 
and 

Whereas, the National Association of State 
Departments of Agriculture fully concurs 
with the foregoing findings of fact, and 

Whereas, the National Association of State 
Departments of Agriculture as demonstrated 
by actions taken by the National Association 
of State Departments of Agriculture during 
previous years does concur with the Congress, 
and President of the United States, that the 
proper inspection of meat and meat food 
products is essential in order to protect the 
health of the Natlon's people, and 

Whereas, we do further concur with the 
intent and purposes of the Wholesome Meat 
Act and do hereby pledge our talent, the in- 
fluence of our offices, and our services to the 
task of properly carrying out the intent and 
purposes of the Act, which is to protect the 
health and welfare of the Nation's people, 
and 

Whereas, we believe that State inspection 
programs that impose requirements equal to 
those imposed by the Wholesome Meat Act 
should be enacted and administered in all 
States, and 

Whereas, Congress did recognize that equal 
and responsible participation by the States 
would materially contribute to the effective 
and efficient implementation and adminis- 
tration of the Act, and 

Whereas, Congress having found that such 
participation by the States was highly desir- 
able, did provide the Secretary of Agriculture 
with authority to cooperate with any State 
which has enacted, and is administering, a 
State inspection law that imposes mandatory 
ante mortum and post mortum inspection, 
reinspection and sanitation requirements 
that are at least equal to those imposed un- 
der Title I of the Wholesome Meat Act, and 

Whereas, Congress, in order to encourage 
the development of excellent State meat in- 
spection programs, provided that the Secre- 
tary could contribute an amount not exceed- 
ing 50 per centum of the total cost of the 
State programs to the States, and 

Whereas, States administering such pro- 

will be assuring the Nation’s consum- 
ers that meat bearing its official inspection 
label is as wholesome and as free from dis- 
ease or adulteration as any meat or meat 
food products available anywhere in the Na- 
tion, and 

Whereas, the State by implementing and 
sharing the cost of such programs will be 
assuming a role of equal financial responsi- 
bility with the Federal Government in im- 
plementing this important program, and 


Connecticut, 


DDr . ⁰ 
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Whereas, such programs administered by 
the States will at all times be subject to the 
constant review of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and to a far greater ex- 
tent than foreign plants, importing meat 
and meat products under the provisions of 
this Act, and 

Whereas, boners and cutters, and other 
processors, are now, for the first time, cov- 
ered by the provisions of a Federal meat in- 
spection law, and 

Whereas, boners and cutters and other 
processors do now constitute the major mar- 
ket for carcass meats, slaughtered in houses 
under both State and Federal supervision, 
and 

Whereas, Section 5, Title I (21 U.S.C. 73) 
and Section 318.4 of the Regulations of the 
United States Department of Agriculture do 
now prohibit meat which has not been 
slaughtered or processed under Federal in- 
spection from entering establishments un- 
der Federal inspection, it is apparent that 
meat inspected by State inspectors of States 
having mandatory ante mortum, post 
mortum inspection, reinspection and sanita- 
tion requirements that are equal to those 
provided for under Title I of the Wholesome 
Meat Act will not be allowed to enter boning 
and cutting, and other processors’ establish- 
ments which will be under Federal supervi- 
sion, pursuant to the expanded provisions 
of Public Law 90-201 and, 

Whereas, prohibiting carcasses, parts of car- 
casses, meat and meat food products which 
have been inspected under the supervision 
of State inspection systems that are equal 
to the inspection and sanitation require- 
ments of Title I of the Wholesome Meat Act 
from entering into establishments under Fed- 
eral supervision will have an immediate eco- 
nomic impact upon the packing and slaugh- 
tering industry that will be so adverse and 
severe that it threatens the immediate de- 
struction of a large segment of the industry 
as well as total destruction of State inspec- 
tion systems, neither of which was intended 
or foreseen by Congress, and 

Whereas, the foregoing facts and factors 
constitute a grave and immediate emergency 
which threatens an industry vital to the 
prosperity of the Nation and the health of 
her people. 

Therefore, the Board of Directors of the 
National Association of State Departments of 
Agriculture does hereby resolve: 

That the Congress of the United States, as 
an Emergency Act, immediately pass a bill 
amending the Wholesome Meat Act, which 
will provide that all carcasses, parts of car- 
casses, meat and meat food products in- 
spected at any establishment in any State 
having mandatory ante mortum and post 
mortum inspection, reinspection and sani- 
tation requirements that are at least equal 
to those required under Title I of Public Law 
90-201, and bearing the official inspection 
legend of that State, shall be deemed as a 
matter of law, as having fully met the re- 
quirements of Title I of Public Law 90-201, 
and therefore entitled to be treated in every 
manner and jurisdiction as though it bore 
the official inspection legend of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, and 

That the Secretary of Agriculture imme- 
diately instruct all his agents and employees 
that the rule prohibiting the entry of car- 
casses, parts of carcasses, meat and meat food 
products not bearing the Federal inspection 
legend from entering plants under Federal 
inspection be waived until Congress has had 
an opportunity to express itself in this mat- 
ter, and, 

Be it further resolved that copies of this 
resolution be immediately forwarded to the 
President of the United States, the Vice Presi- 
dent, the Speaker of the House, the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, and Members of Congress. 

STANLEY I. TRENHAILE, 
President of the National Association 
of State Departments of Agriculture. 
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Mr. HOLLAND, I shall quote several 
pertinent paragraphs from that resolu- 
tion. I quote first those that show their 
complete support of the approach to 
clean meat inspection and clean poultry 
inspection: 

Whereas, the National Association of State 
Departments of Agriculture as demonstrated 
by actions taken by the National Associa- 
tion of State Departments of Agriculture 
during previous years does concur with the 
Congress, and President of the United States, 
that the proper inspection of meat and meat 
food products is essential in order to protect 
the health of the Nation’s people, and 

Whereas, we do further concur with the 
intent and purposes of the Wholesome Meat 
Act and do hereby pledge our talent, the 
influence of our offices, and our services to 
the task of properly carrying out the intent 
and purposes of the Act, which is to protect 
the health and welfare of the Nation’s peo- 
ple, and 

Whereas, we believe that State inspection 
programs that impose requirements equal 
to those imposed by the Wholesome Meat Act 
should be enacted and administered in all 
States, and 

Whereas, Congress did recognize that equal 
and responsible participation by the States 
would materially contribute to the effective 
and efficient implementation and administra- 
tion of the Act, 


There are other whereases, Mr. Presi- 
dent, which I shall not read, but I con- 
clude with this portion of the resolution, 
which states what they request: 


Whereas, boners and cutters, and other 
processors, are now, for the first time, cov- 
ered by the provisions of a Federal meat 
inspection law, and 

Whereas, boners and cutters and other 
processors do now constitute the major mar- 
ket for carcass meats, slaughtered in houses 
under both State and Federal supervision, 
and 


Whereas, Section 5, Title I (21 U.S.C. 73) 
and Section 318.4 of the Regulations of the 
United States Department of Agriculture do 
now prohibit meat which has not been 
slaughtered or processed under Federal in- 
spection from entering establishments under 
Federal inspection, it is apparent that meat 
inspected by State inspectors of States hay- 
ing mandatory ante mortum, post mortum 
inspection, reinspection and sanitation re- 
quirements that are equal to those provided 
for under Title I of the Wholesome Meat 
Act will not be allowed to enter boning and 
cutting, and other processors’ establishments 
which will be under Federal supervision, 
pursuant to the expanded provisions of 
Public Law 90-201 and, 

Whereas, prohibiting carcasses, parts of 
carcasses, meat and meat food products 
which have been inspected under the super- 
vision of State inspection systems that are 
equal to the inspection and sanitation re- 
quirements of Title I of the Wholesome Meat 
Act from entering into establishments under 
Federal supervision will have an immediate 
economic impact upon the packing and 
slaughtering industry that will be so adverse 
and severe that it threatens the immediate 
destruction of a large segment of the indus- 
try as well as total destruction of State in- 
spection systems, neither of which was in- 
tended or foreseen by Congress, and 

Whereas, the foregoing facts and factors 
constitute a grave and immediate emergency 
which threatens an industry vital to the 
prosperity of the Nation and the health of 
her people, 

Therefore, the Board of Directors of the 
National Association of State Departments of 
Agriculture does hereby resolve: 

That the Congress of the United States, as 
an Emergency Act, immediately pass a bill 
amending the Wholesome Meat Act, which 
will provide that all carcasses, parts of car- 
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casses, meat and meat food products in- 
spected at any establishment in any State 
having mandatory ante mortum and post 
mortum inspection, reinspection and sani- 
tation requirements that are at least equal 
to those required under Title I of Public Law 
90-201, and bearing the official inspection 
legend of that State, shall be deemed as a 
matter of law, as having fully met the re- 
quirements of Title I of Public Law 90-201, 
and therefore entitled to be treated in every 
manner and jurisdiction as though it bore 
the official inspection legend of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, and 


Mr. President, there is other wording 
at the conclusion of the resolution. How- 
ever, I have had the resolution already 
printed in the Recorp. 

Mr. President, the Honorable Doyle 
Conner, Commissioner of Agriculture for 
the State of Florida, which I have the 
honor to represent in part, first called my 
attention to the problems confronting 
the States as outlined in the resolution I 
have just referred to and placed in the 
ReEcorD, and asked for my assistance in 
clarifying the matter. At Commissioner 
Conner’s request, since Senate business 
prohibited my attendance at a meeting 
of the board of directors of the National 
Association of State Departments of 
Agriculture in Palm Beach, Fla., in early 
February, I sent my legislative assist- 
ant to the meeting. The result of the 
meeting was that the State departments 
of agriculture believed that the best ap- 
proach to correcting the problem was to 
await action on the poultry inspection 
bill, H.R. 15146, which bill contained the 
provision for poultry inspection that the 
State department of agriculture desired 
to be incorporated in the Meat Inspec- 
tion Act—that is, when the Secretary of 
Agriculture has determined that a State 
poultry inspection system is “at least 
equal to” or better than the Federal sys- 
tem, the poultry inspected under that 
State system would be permitted to move 
in interstate commerce. 

In testifying before the House Agri- 
culture Committee on February 19, 1968, 
Dr. George L, Mehren, Assistant Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, urged favorable ac- 
tion of the committee on H.R. 15146. The 
Secretary’s testimony may be found on 
page 20 of the hearings to amend the 
Poultry Products Inspection Act, before 
the Subcommittee on Livestock and 
Grains of the House Agriculture Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. President, during the Secretary’s 
testimony there was a colloquy between 
the Secretary and Congressman FOLEY 
that I believe is most enlightening. It 
appears on page 29 of the hearing record 
I have previously mentioned and I read 
briefiy from it: 

Mr. FoLEY. Referring now to page 3. The 
second amendment recommended by Mr. 
Smith is to strike the proposed authority 
granted in section 5(c)5. Mr. Smith noted 
in his testimony that this provision resulted 
from a recommendation made by some State 
directors of agriculture. Do you have any 
knowledge as to whether that is, in fact, 
the case? 

Dr. MEHREN. I have no knowledge that this 
was suggested by the State secretaries of 
agriculture, and the Department would sup- 
port the retention of this provision. In say- 
ing this, I would note that these provisions 
require efficient supervision of facilities, op- 
erations, processes, training, technical serv- 
ices at least equal to those under the Federal 
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program, if Federal-State marking were to 
be used. Again there is no possibility under 
the present wording, in my judgment, Mr, 
Foley, to have uninspected or poultry in- 
spected at levels lower than those prevailing 
in the Federal Government to become in- 
volved in interstate commerce, 


Mr. President, the provisions which Dr. 
Mehren, as the Department of Agricul- 
ture’s representative, fully supported 
were deleted from the final version of the 
Poultry Products Inspection Act, H.R. 
16363, as it passed the House. 

Recognizing the desire of not only the 
State departments of agriculture but the 
Department of Agriculture as well, to 
have a cooperative program—a truly 
Federal-State program—I asked our 
committee staff to obtain the Depart- 
ment’s views on an amendment to S. 2932 
which was similar to the House bill 
15146, originally considered by the House 
Committee on Agriculture and on which 
the Department witnesses testified, in- 
cluding Dr. Mehren, which would amend 
the Meat Inspection Act to conform 
with the Poultry Products Inspection 
Act as originally introduced in the House. 

I would like to read into the RECORD 
the letter that the chairman of the Ag- 
riculture and Forestry Committee, Sen- 
ator ELLENDER, received from Mr. Rod- 
ney E. Leonard, Administrator, Consum- 
er and Marketing Service, Department 
of Agriculture: 

U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
CONSUMER AND MARKETING SERV- 
ICE, 
Washington, D.C., April 18, 1968. 
Hon. ALLEN J. ELLENDER, 
Chairman, Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry, U.S. Senate. 

Deak MR. CHAIRMAN: Mr, Harker Stanton 
asked us to express the Department's views 
on Senator Holland’s proposed amendment 
to S. 2932—“To clarify and otherwise amend 
the Poultry Products Inspection Act to pro- 
vide for cooperation with appropriate State 
agencies with respect to State poultry prod- 
ucts inspection programs, and for other 
purposes.” 


This is a reference to the surprise 
amendment, as mentioned in the article 
I have just quoted from the Washington 

Post. 


I continue to read from the letter: 


Mr. Holland’s proposal would amend the 
Federal Meat Inspection Act to provide the 
basis for State inspected meats to move in 
interstate commerce when the State inspec- 
tion system is equal to the Federal program. 

We believe this proposal is a reasonable and 
logical approach to meaningful Federal-State 
accomplishments of the responsibility to pro- 
vide all consumers with a wholesome meat 
supply. However, it must be that 
at this point in time, there exists a substan- 
tial “body” of negative confidence toward 
taking this direction. 

We feel the first goal should involve demon- 
strating the development of meaningful pro- 
grams under both the Meat and Poultry Prod- 
ucts Inspection Acts before proceeding fur- 
ther, We intend to support such an amend- 
ment when we are in a position to demon- 
strate State programs are, in fact, function- 
ing as provided for by the Wholesome Meat 
Act. 


Sincerely yours, 
RODNEY E, LEONARD, 
Administrator. 
The Department was beginning to slide 
back a little. They wanted to postpone 
the future of the amendment, although 
they thought it was a good one and was 
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a way in which to approach a sound Fed- 
eral-State cooperative system. 

Mr. President, I have shown, very clear- 
ly I believe, by the testimony of Dr. Meh- 
ren and the letter from Mr. Leonard 
the position of the Department in regard 
to the amendment which I offered in 
the committee. However, since the article 
written by Mr. Mintz states: 

Things were different last night. Agricul- 
ture Secretary Orville L. Freeman said that at 
his direction, Leonard “has been working all 
day . .. to oppose and block the Holland 
amendment.”. 


I feel it important to mention that un- 
der date of March 4, 1968—this spring— 
Secretary Freeman wrote the Honorable 
Stanley I. Trenhaile, president, National 
Association of State Departments of 
Agriculture. In this letter the Secretary, 
in commenting on the resolution adopted 
by the board of directors of the National 
Association of State Departments of Ag- 
riculture, which I had already placed in 
the Recor», stated: 

The resolution also supported an amend- 
ment to the Wholesome Meat Act which 
would allow State inspected products to move 
in interstate when the law's requirement of 
“at least equal to” Federal standards is met 
by the state program. The Department of 
Agriculture poses no objections to such an 
amendment. 


I emphasize the sentence: 


The Department of Agriculture poses no 
objections to such an amendment, 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have this letter printed in the 
Recorp at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D.C., March 4, 1968. 
Hon. STANLEY I. TRENHAILE, 
President, National Association of State De- 
partments of Agriculture, Boise, Idaho. 

Dear STAN: President Johnson has asked 
us to reply to your letter of February 6, 1968, 
concerning the resolution of the Board of 
Directors of the National Association of State 
Departments of Agriculture that was sub- 
mitted to him. 

We appreciated receiving your resolution 
on meat inspection and are always glad to 
have the benefit of the ideas and thoughts 
of the National Association of State De- 
partments of Agriculture. We hope you will 
continue to contribute the results of your 
thinking to us. 

Enclosed for your information is a copy of 
the Meat Inspection Notice that provides 
for the temporary handling of State in- 
spected products in federally inspected 
plants. This action should alleviate much 
of the problem until cooperative agreements 
can be accomplished between Federal and 
State programs. 

The resolution also supported an amend- 
ment to the Wholesome Meat Act which 
would allow State inspected products to 
move interstate when the law's requirement 
of “at least equal to” Federal standards is 
met by the State program. The Department 
of Agriculture poses no objections to such 
an amendment. 

The Wholesome Meat Act really has but 
one goal—to assure every American con- 
sumer that all of the meat they purchase 
is healthful and wholesome. I am confident 
we can accomplish that goal by working to- 
gether within the framework laid down by 
the act. 

Sincerely yours, 
ORVILLE L. FREEMAN, 
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Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, it is 
very difficult for me to understand how a 
Cabinet officer, a well-respected man of 
the caliber of Secretary Freeman, can be 
overruled by a White House “spokes- 
man” with little, if any, knowledge of 
agriculture and most assuredly with con- 
siderably less knowledge than that of 
the Secretary. 

We have been accustomed to have 
doubletalk on some matters before this 
time, Mr. President, but I do not recall 
when we have had such doubletalk as 
in this case, particularly when it rep- 
resents an apparent clash between the 
position of the Department of Agricul- 
ture taken several times and by both the 
Secretary, himself, the appropriate As- 
sistant Secretary, Dr. Mehren, and the 
Administrator of the meat inspection 
program of the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture, Mr. Leonard, on the one hand, 
and now by a so-called spokesman of 
the White House on the other hand. It 
seems to me that such a position nega- 
tives all of the statements made during 
the course of the various hearings in 
both Houses, on the floor of both the 
House and the Senate, and at the con- 
ference on the wholesome meat bill, in 
which I had the responsibility of serv- 
ing as chairman of the conference, to the 
effect that what was intended in this 
whole program was to create a joint 
Federal-State approach to the inspection 
of both red meat and poultry under 
which there would be no effort at either 
duplication of Federal and State inspec- 
tion systems and also no effort on the 
part of the Federal Government to re- 
place the State systems and create a sole, 
exclusive, centralized Federal inspection 
system. 

Mr. President, Iam tempted to go back 
to the Biblical days and ask the question, 
“Who is speaking with the voice of Jacob, 
and who has the hands of Esau in this 
matter?” 

The Senate is left puzzled. I, per- 
sonally, am left puzzled. I have never 
run up against exactly this kind of situ- 
ation before, and I hope we will have 
clarification of this apparent double- 
talk on the part of the administration 
before this measure comes up in the 
Senate for action. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Fannin in the chair). The clerk will call 
the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may proceed 
for 5 additional minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


REDUCTION OF U.S. FORCES IN 
WESTERN EUROPE 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, the 
distinguished Senator from Missouri 
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[Mr. SyMIncTon] has been trying for 
some time to impress upon us the sig- 
nificant relationship which exists be- 
tween overseas costs of defense on the 
one hand and budgetary deficits and 
balance-of-payments difficulties on the 
other. What he has been saying, in 
effect, is that the stability of the dollar, 
as well as its worldwide acceptability, 
has something to do with the wisdom 
and prudence with which we expend 
our revenues for defense and other pur- 
poses abroad. He has been saying, fur- 
ther, that it is no longer very wise or 
prudent to go on spending billions each 
year as we have for many years to keep 
six divisions of U.S. forces in Western 
Europe. 

Senator SYMINGTON has advocated 
that this great and expensive deploy- 
ment of men and dependents be dras- 
tically reduced. In that position, he is 
joined by a very substantial body of 
Senators, including myself. The Senate 
has had pending for some time a sense 
resolution advising a substantial reduc- 
tion in the deployment. Now we may 
be close to considering proposed legisla- 
tion which will require a reduction. 

My own view on this point goes back 
a long time, to the days of the Eisen- 
hower administration. I have stated and 
restated it over many years. In my judg- 
ment, the reduction should have begun 
long before the French Government re- 
quested us to withdraw our forces and 
it should have been a gradual and 
planned redeployment. I believe that 
such a reduction could have been brought 
about without in any way impairing our 
valid military obligations under the 
North Atlantic Treaty and without ad- 
versely altering the channel of European 
developments during the past decade. 
At the same time, that kind of reduc- 
tion would have already saved the Na- 
tion billions of dollars and freed that 
money for more substantial purposes at 
home or elsewhere abroad. 

The hour is now late—very late—for 
the orderly redeployment of the Amer- 
ican forces in Europe. For too long there 
has been dodge, delay, and distortion in 
the examination of this issue. What 
should have been done as a matter of 
reasoned policy a long time ago—long 
before the present administration took 
office—may now be bursting upon us as a 
matter of fiscal anxiety and monetary 
inevitability. 

May I say that Senator SYMINGTON has 
done his best to urge the executive agen- 
cies and Congress to face up to this is- 
sue. He has spoken time and again on 
the relationship between military ex- 
penditures in Europe and the interna- 
tional position of the dollar, Over and 
over again—out of his long experience 
in both military and financial affairs— 
he has implored that a reduction be 
made in the U.S. deployment in Europe. 
His pleas have had no more response 
than those of the numerous other Sen- 
ators who have expressed similar views. 

I regret to say that in many years in 
government, I have rarely seen such a 
dug-in resistance to what can only be 
described as the transparent realities of 
the situation in Europe. It is obvious, for 
example, that the European nations, in- 
cluding France, desire the continuance 
of the pledges of mutual defense under 
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the North Atlantic Treaty. Do we accept 
and welcome this attitude? No. The re- 
sponse from “official but unnamed 
sources” has been largely a vilification 
of France as the sapper of the Treaty. 
It is obvious that even as the Europeans 
want the treaty to be preserved, they 
are far less impressed, to say the least, 
with a rigid view of what ought to be 
the size and scope of the NATO military 
bureaucracy which has grown up in Eu- 
rope under NATO. They are not pre- 
pared to pay any substantial part of 
what are, largely, our one-sided military 
costs there, nor will they supply men, 
materiel and other resources of their 
own in any reasonable pro rata of costs 
and responsibilities. That is the reality. 
Do we face it? No, Mr. President. Instead, 
“official but unnamed sources” take 
comfort, for example, in the fact that 
the German Government is prepared to 
invest its surplus U.S. dollars in U.S. 
bonds at excellent interest rates as a 
means of helping us with our balance- 
of-payments problem, which, in turn, is 
derived in part from keeping U.S. forces 
and dependents in Germany. 

It is obvious, too, that the situation in 
many nations in Eastern Europe has 
been moving for a long time in a direc- 
tion that requires fewer rather than 
more U.S. forces on the spot in Western 
Europe. That would appear character- 
istic of recent developments in Czecho- 
slovakia which seem to me best viewed 
not as an extraordinary phenomenon, 
but rather as a continuance of a trend 
in Eastern Europe which was initiated 
a long time ago in Yugoslavia. While 
we are beginning, at last, to recognize 
the loosening which is taking place in 
Eastern Europe, we still are reluctant— 
as we have long been reluctant—to ad- 
just militarily to the implications which 
that trend contains for change in West- 
ern Europe. 

In this connection, Mr. President, I 
should note that reciprocal troop reduc- 
tions in Europe, at this late date, are 
not likely to be a realistic subject of 
negotiations between the United States 
and the Soviet Union. That possibility 
was remote even when I first suggested 
it many years ago, much to the chagrin 
of “official but unnamed sources” in the 
executive branch at that time. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recor at 
the conclusion of my remarks a state- 
ment I made on January 2, 1961, calling 
for reciprocal and negotiated reductions 
of U.S. and Soviet troops in Europe. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, at 
this late date, negotiated reductions are 
a will o’ the wisp. It is to be expected that 
any reductions which occur are likely 
to be based, not on Soviet-U.S. negoti- 
ations, but on the imperatives of the 
conditions within each half of Europe 
and on competing demands for resources 
in both the Soviet Union and in the 
United States. 

Such is the case, in my judgment, in 
part, because developments in Europe 
are changing the basic structure of the 
overall international situation on that 
continent. It is no longer so much the 
United States and the Soviet Union 
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which stand in towering confrontation 
with each other across an exhausted 
Europe. The confrontation now is much 
more between each nation, respectively, 
and the other nations in Europe with 
which it is allied. That seems to me to be 
the basic reality which has yet to be 
fully faced. That is the reality from 
which further troop redeployments are 
likely to be derived in each region as, 
indeed, is happening at this moment in 
Czechoslovakia. 

It is the reality, finally, which lends 
great weight to the position of the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Missouri. His 
is a position which, like any other, is 
debatable. However, it ought not to be 
subjected to pettiness, pomposity, and 
pettifogging. The Senator’s emphasis 
and reemphasis on the problems of ex- 
cessive troop deployment in Western 
Europe, in my judgment, is a significant 
contribution to the rational adjustment 
of the policies of this Government. 

EXHIBIT 1 
JANUARY 2, 1961. 


At the present time we have five divisions 
in Western Europe. Arrayed against these 
limited forces are over 25 Russian divisions, 
deployed largely in East Germany, but also 
in Poland and Hungary. While it is true that 
the Western European nations, particularly 
West Germany, have available additional 
men under arms in Western Europe, their 
numbers are probably offset by the forces 
in the Eastern European satellites. The nu- 
merical imbalance as between the Russian 
forces and our own committed in Europe is 
overwhelmingly weighted on the side of the 
Soviet Union. From this it is clear that the 
U.S. divisions in Europe, as such, have lost 
real meaning in terms of the shield concept 
of NATO. 

Protestations to the contrary, their signifi- 
cant meaning is a symbol of our commitment 
to join in the defense of Western Europe 
with all our strength and all our weapons 
if that area is invaded. A symbol of this kind 
would be no less a symbol if the U.S. com- 
mitment were to consist of two or three 
divisions rather than five. One would hope, 
therefore, that it would be possible to offer 
to reduce our total commitments of forces 
in Europe by two or three divisions in turn 
for a Russian willingness to cut their forces 
in Hungary, Poland and Germany by a 
roughly proportionate number—say some- 
where in excess of ten. 

That would be an important step towards 
easing tensions in Europe. It also would per- 
mit the Russians to reduce their armaments 
expenditures—which they are apparently 
anxious to do. It would permit us to save a 
substantial amount of dollars in gold, which 
we are now draining out of the country, in 
no small part because of the numbers of 
troops with dependents and supporting 
structure which we maintain in Europe. At 
the same time the removal of two or three 
divisions with all of its dependents might 
make it possible to ease up on the financial 
pressure and, hence, to permit the depend- 
ents of those men who would remain in Eu- 
rope to stay with them. 

Finally, if the Europeans felt their security 
weakened by a withdrawal of the American 
forces, they are in a financial position now 
to strengthen their own military forces, and 
could do so. 

In short, an initiative in this situation 
seeking to bring about a concurrent reduc- 
tion of both Russian and U.S. forces in 
Europe would be a rational step towards nor- 
malcy in Europe and peace. It would be a 
step benefiting all the nations involved and 
reflecting the improved stability, financially 
and otherwise of Western Europe. These 
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Possibilities should be explored diplomati- 
cally on their own merit as a part of—but 
a distinct part of the over-all major ques- 
tions of security in all Europe and disarma- 
mament, 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Missouri. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I am 
very grateful to the distinguished major- 
ity leader for his typically gracious re- 
marks with respect to events incident to 
whether we do or do not maintain the 
level of our troops in Europe. 

After they had been there for about a 
quarter of a century, over 2 years ago, it 
was his thinking and his leadership which 
caused me to become interested in this 
problem. At that time, as the able ma- 
jority leader remembers, we were briefed 
by high officials in this Government. We 
were told that his thinking, as well as 
that of former President Eisenhower, 
was basically sound, but it was not the 
right time to make any reductions. 

It was during that briefing we asked 
why, if it was so important for this coun- 
try to maintain its troops in Europe at 
the 1952 levels—where we have always 
maintained them—not one country in 
Europe had ever at any time lived up to 
the commitments they all made back in 
the early fifties. That question has never 
been answered, even though it is their 
territory, their homeland, not ours. The 
Atlantic Alliance has survived even 
though the European force levels have 
never been met. Surely a U.S. reduction 
would not destroy it. 

Mr. President, I am grateful also to the 
majority leader for bringing up the prob- 
lems incident to our increasingly seri- 
ous economic position which results par- 
tially from the fact over 2 million mili- 
tarily connected citizens of the United 
States are now stationed in 132 different 
places all over the world. 

We have a theory prevalent in this ad- 
ministration that these gigantic expenses 
are not to be worried about because they 
are no greater a percentage of our grow- 
ing gross national product. 

I ask people I believe know more about 
this subject than any others in this 
town whether such a policy was unsound. 
They replied it was not only unsound, it 
was insane; because, in effect, it means, 
Mr. President, that this Government can 
spend all the money it wants, on any- 
thing, at any time. 

As pointed out earlier this morning in 
the Foreign Relations Committee and 
just now by the majority leader, whereas 
many countries in the past simply re- 
sorted to the printing press to create 
inflation, we now resort to Government 
bonds. This is even worse because Gov- 
ernment bonds bear interest and we have 
the obligation, unless we welsh on it 
through devaluation, to pay the interest 
agreed upon. 

In due course I shall answer criticism 
of recent days and weeks resulting from 
suggestions that because we say we are 
fighting for freedom in Vietnam, with 
no help of any kind from our European 
friends, it might be a good idea to con- 
sider actually reducing our troops in 
Europe there at full strength for a great 
many years. 
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Again, however, I express my gratitude 
to the majority leader for his concept of 
justice in defending these steady attacks 
on our belief that realities demand there 
be a reduction now. 

Within recent weeks various members 
of the State Department have given me 
their position as to why we were wrong 
in wanting these reductions, I have re- 
plied, in frankness, why we in turn dis- 
agreed. I notice if one does not agree 
with them that within a few days their 
arguments are taken up and presented 
in the press, often in identical lauguage. 
Based on my experience in the executive 
as well as the legislature branch, this is 
a poor way to run a railroad. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may proceed 
for 2 additional minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
18 to the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire is recognized. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, I merely 
wish to add my word of commendation 
to both the distinguished majority lead- 
er and the distinguished Senator from 
Missouri. 

For more than 2 years I have been 
one of many Senators who have been 
thoroughly convinced by their stand on 
this issue, and have backed them up and 
spoken on the floor in support of their 
position. 

I was impressed 2 years ago by the 
words of the Foreign Minister of Bel- 
gium, who in a speech stated that the 
situation in Europe had changed so much 
that he and other NATO allies did not 
feel the urgent necessity of maintaining 
the strength of forces. 

I also tried during the debate on the 
surtax—and perhaps this is going back 
to some practical politics but it is what 
this Senator considers a very necessary 
accomplishment—to urge that instead of 
accepting a rather nebulous agreement 
to reduce the budget as the price of the 
President’s surtax, we make that price 
the bringing home of troops from Europe 
before imposing additional taxes. Most 
of the votes for the surtax were fur- 
nished by Senators on this side of the 
aisle and I could not seem to impress 
that thought upon them, nor did it re- 
ceive the support I hoped it would. 

While the surtax was needed and I 
ultimately supported it, I felt that was 
the time to exact some consideration of 
this very necessary step regarding our 
military forces in Europe. 

I again commend the Senator. 


COMMITTEE MEETING DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice be authorized to meet during the ses- 
sion of the Senate today. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL OF BILLS AND JOINT 
RESOLUTION 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States were communicated 
to the Senate by Mr. Leonard, one of his 
secretaries, and he announced that on 
July 18, 1968, the President has approved 
and signed the following acts and joint 
resolution: 


S. 322. An act to restrict the disposition of 
lands acquired as part of the National Wild- 
life Refuge System; 

S. 1059. An act to amend the act relating 
to the leasing of lands in Alaska for grazing 
in order to make certain improvements in 
such act; 

S. 2701. An act to provide for sale or ex- 
charge of isolated tracts of tribal lands on 
the Flathead Reservation, Mont,; and 

S.J. Res. 165. Joint resolution autho: 
the President to proclaim August 11, 1968, as 
“Family Reunion Day.” 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate messages from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting 
sundry nominations, which were referred 
to the appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, see 
the end of Senate proceedings.) 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives by Mr. Hackney, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
had passed a bill (H.R. 15263) to amend 
further the Foreign Assistance Act of 
1961, as amended, and for other pur- 
poses, in which it requested the concur- 
rence of the Senate. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
enrolled bill (S. 2445) to amend part I 
of the Federal Power Act to clarify the 
manner in which the licensing authority 
of the Commission and the right of the 
United States to take over a project or 
projects upon or after the expiration of 
any license shall be exercised. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The bill (H.R. 15263) to amend further 
the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, as 
amended, and for other purposes, was 
read twice by its title and referred to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate the following letters, 
which were referred as indicated: 
PROPOSED AMENDMENT OF UNIFORM CODE OF 

MILITARY JUSTICE 


A letter from the Secretary of the Army, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to amend chapter 47 (Uniform Code of Mili- 
tary Justice) of title 10, United States Code, 
to authorize deferment of sentence to con- 
finement during appellate review, and for 
other p (with an accompanying pa- 
per); to the Committee on Armed Services 
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PROPOSED LEGISLATION TO AUTHORIZE CON- 
VENING OF SELECTION BOARDS TO CONSIDER 
CERTAIN OFFICERS OF ARMED FORCES 


A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
the Air Force, Manpower and Reserve Af- 
fairs, transmitting a draft of proposed leg- 
islation to amend title 10, United States 
Code, to authorize the convening of selec- 
tion boards to consider certain officers of the 
Regular Army, Regular Navy, Regular Air 
Force or Regular Marine Corps for continua- 
tion on the active list and for other purposes 
(with accompanying papers); to the Com- 
mittee on Armed ces. 


REPORT OF COMPTROLLER GENERAL 


A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report of an examination of financial 
statements of accountability of the Treasurer 
of the United States for fiscal years 1966 and 
1967, Office of the Treasurer of the United 
States, Treasury Department dated July 17, 
1968 (with an accompanying report); to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 

Report OF ACTIVITIES OF GEOLOGICAL 
SURVEY 

A letter from the Secretary of the Interior, 
reporting, pursuant to law, activities carried 
on by the Geological Survey during the re- 
porting period January 1 through June 30, 
1968; to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 


PROPOSED CONSTRUCTION OF POWER GENERAT- 
ING FACILITIES, KAW RESERVOIR 


A letter from the Secretary of the Army, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to modify the project for Kaw Reservoir, 
Arkansas River, Okla., to provide for the con- 
struction of power generating facilities (with 
an accompanying paper); to the Committee 
on Public Works, 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented and referred as in- 
dicated: 


By the PRESIDING OFFICER: 
A resolution of the Senate of the State of 
California; to the Committee on Commerce: 


“SENATE RESOLUTION 277 


“Resolution relative to amendment of the 
Pittman-Robertson Act 


“Whereas, The Congress of the United 
State wisely provided, in the ‘Pittman-Rob- 
ertson Act’ of September 2, 1937, means for 
restoring the nation’s dwindling wildlife re- 
sources through cooperative efforts with the 
states; and 

“Whereas, California has, since 1940, re- 
ceived substantial funds through the ‘Pitt- 
man-Robertson Act,’ which it has applied 
diligently and judiciously to programs of 
wildlife research and development; and 

“Whereas, Pittman-Robertson funds have 
enabled the California Department of Fish 
and Game to assume a leadership role in 
matters affecting the health and welfare of 
the people of this state, including the detec- 
tion and abatement of pesticide dispersal, 
the identification and protection of rare and 
endangered wildlife species, and the develop- 
ment of programs to safeguard migratory 
wildlife of national and international sig- 
nificance; and 

“Whereas, Measures have recently been in- 
troduced in Congress seeking, in part, to en- 
courage the enactment of effective state and 
local firearms laws; and 

“Whereas, Certain of these measures would 
penalize states lacking effective firearm laws 
by withholding the Pittman-Robertson fund 
entitlements of such states; and 

“Whereas, The Senate contends that the 
withholding of such funds from the states 
is neither a legitimate nor desirable means 
of encouraging the enactment of effective 
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state and local firearm laws and, further, that 
the need for such laws is a matter separate 
from the nation’s commitment to participate 
with the states in wildlife restoration pro- 
grams; now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate of the State of 
California, That the Members respectfully 
memorialize the President and the Congress 
of the United States to steadfastly oppose 
amendments to the act of September 2, 1937, 
for purposes other than the encouragement 
of effective wildlife restoration efforts in co- 
operation with the states; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the Secretary of the Sen- 
ate transmit copies of this resolution to the 
President and Vice President of the United 
States, to the Secretary of the Interior of the 
United States, to the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives, and to each Senator and 
Representative from California in the Con- 
gress of the United States.” 

A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of Texas; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary: 


“SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 17 


“Whereas, A recent presidential proposal 
requiring the total registration of firearms 
has been delivered to the Congress of the 
United States; and 

“Whereas, The proposal would give to the 
United States Treasury all-inclusive power to 
issue or not to issue a license; and 

“Whereas, Such proposal is a calculated at- 
tempt to make it as difficult as possible for 
any American citizen to buy guns and am- 
munition even though the second amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United States 
guarantees the right of the American citizens 
to keep and to bear arms; and 

“Whereas, Such proposal is designed and 
calculated to lead to an ultimate confiscation 
of all firearms at any time the Federal Gov- 
ernment would see fit to do so, either by 
whim or fancy, and recognizing that there is 
a minority who openly favor this position, 
most Americans are incensed that this pos- 
sibility could or would arise; and 

“Whereas, The Justice Department, by 
strict enforcement of the National Firearms 
Act, the Federal Firearms Act, and the Crime 
Control and Safe Streets Act, can control the 
criminal use of sawed-off shotguns, machine 
guns; mail-order purchases of hand guns; 
and receipt, possession or transportation of 
any firearm by anyone under indictment or 
convicted of a felony, veterans who are other 
than honorably discharged, mental incom- 
petents, aliens illegally in this country, and 
former citizens who renounce their citizen- 
ship; now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, By the Senate of the State of 
Texas, the House of Representatives con- 
curring, that the Congress of the United 
States be urged not to pass laws requiring 
the registration of firearms such as the cur- 
rent presidential proposals, but rather to con- 
sider laws such as H.R. 6187 by Congressman 
Bob Casey of Texas, which punish the crimi- 
nal misuse of firearms and to order to strict 
enforcement of existing firearms statutes; 
and, be it further 

“Resolved, That a duly attested copy of this 
Resolution be sent immediately to the Sec- 
retary of the Senate of the United States, to 
the Clerk of the House of Representatives of 
the United States, and to each member of 
the Congress.” 

The petition of Norvel S. McCoy, of Floris- 
sant, Mo., remonstrating against the enact- 
ment of gun control legislation; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 


REPORT OF A COMMITTEE 


The following report of a committee 
was submitted: 

By Mr. MUSKIE, from the Committee on 
Public Works, with an amendment: 

S. 3201. A bill to protect the public health 
by extending for one year the provisions on 
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research and assistance for State and inter- 
state planning for solid waste disposal, and 
for other purposes (Rept. No. 1447). 


CLARIFICATION OF STATUS OF NA- 
TIONAL GUARD TECHNICIANS— 
REPORT OF A COMMITTEE (S. 
REPT. NO. 1446) 


Mr. STENNIS, from the Committee on 
Armed Services, reported an original bill 
(S. 3865) to clarify the status of National 
Guard technicians, and for other pur- 
poses, arid submitted a report thereon, 
which report was ordered to be printed, 
and the bill was placed on the calendar. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the sec- 
ond time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. SMATHERS: 

S. 3864. A bill to amend the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1954 to require the capitaliza- 
tion of certain costs incurred in planting and 
developing citrus groves; to the Committee 
on Finance. 

By Mr. STENNIS: 

S. 3865. A bill to clarify the status of Na- 
tional Guard technicians, and for other pur- 
poses; placed on the calendar. 

(See reference to the above bill when re- 
ported by Mr. STENNIS, which appears under 
the heading “Reports of Committee.” 

By Mr, MAGNUSON for Mr. BARTLETT 
(for himself and Mr. MAGNUSON) : 

S. 3866. A bill to extend the provisions of 
the Commercial Fisheries Research and De- 
velopment Act of 1964; to the Committee 
on Commerce. 

(See the remarks of Mr. MAGNUSON when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. HARTKE: 

S. 3867. A bill to amend section 809(c) (1) 
of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to 
treat retrospective rate credits as return 
premiums; to the Committee on Finance. 


S. 3866—INTRODUCTION OF BILL 
TO EXTEND THE PROVISIONS OF 
THE COMMERCIAL FISHERIES 
RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 
ACT OF 1964 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, the 
senior Senator from Alaska [Mr. BART- 
LETT] is necessarily absent. At his re- 
quest, I introduce, therefore, in behalf 
of myself and the senior Senator from 
Alaska, a bill to extend for 3 years the 
Commercial Fisheries Research and De- 
velopment Act of 1964. 

Mr. President, I am pleased to join with 
the senior Senator from Alaska in the 
introduction of this much needed legis- 
lation. I thoroughly agree with his con- 
cern that this measure might be put off 
until the next Congress in light of its 
expiration date in June of next year. 

It should again be emphasized, how- 
ever, that those State legislatures meet- 
ing in January may fail to make the 
necessary appropriations without the 
assurance of Federal participation. It is 
essential that we do all possible to see 
that this does not occur. 

I ask unanimous consent that a state- 
ment prepared by the senior Senator 
from Alaska and a letter from the Dep- 
uty Assistant Secretary of the Interior 
requesting this legislation be printed at 
this point in the RECORD. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the 
statement of the Senator from Alaska 
[Mr. BARTLETT] and the letter will 
be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 3866) to extend the pro- 
visions of the Commercial Fisheries Re- 
search and Development Act of 1964 by 
Mr. Macnuson for Mr. BARTLETT (for 
himself and Mr. MaGnuson), was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Commerce. 

The statement and letter presented by 
Mr. Macnvuson, are as follows: 

RENEWAL OF COMMERCIAL FISHERIES ACT 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, on behalf of 
the senior Senator from the State of Wash- 
ington [Mr. Macnuson] I should like to in- 
troduce an amendment to the Commercial 
Fisheries Research and Development Act of 
1964.The measure merely provides for a three- 
year extension of that law, which authorizes 
the Secretary of the Interior to cooperate 
with the States, the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico, and the Governments of the 
Virgin Islands, Guam and American Samoa 
in carrying out research and development of 
the nation’s commercial fisheries. 

Mr. President, although this program has 
been funded for only three years and below 
the authorized level, substantial results have 
been achieved. Projects are cost shared by 
the Federal Government from 90 to 75 per- 
cent Federal funding. In addition, this Act 
provides relief when resources disasters OC- 
cur, as well as funds for the establishment of 
new commercial fisheries. This is the only 
Federal grant-in-aid legislation which pro- 
vides financial assistance to the States ex- 
clusively for research and development of 
commercial fisheries. 

It seems extremely significant to me, Mr. 
President, that 49 States have participated in 
this program, along with Guam, Puerto Rico, 
the Virgin Islands and American Samoa. It 
is a well used and much needed program. 

The Act, as currently written, expires 
June 30, 1969. Some might say action could 
therefore be delayed until the next Congress. 

Unfortunately, however, many State legis- 
latures will be meeting in January of 1969 
and will not be in a position to appropriate 
their share of matching funds without as- 
surance that the Federal portion will be 
forthcoming. This is more than a mere prob- 
lem of a single year without funds, for many 
of the present programs are of a continuing 
nature and research must be continuous or 
the money already spent could be termed 
wasted. In some cases it might mean that 
work. already underway for several years 
would have to be discarded and the entire 
program begun again when Federal fund au- 
thority was made available. 

Mr. President, the commercial fisheries of 
this nation are lagging in many areas and 
one of the reasons for this may be found in 
the present lack of adequate research. The 
commercial fisheries are of major economic 
importance to many sections of the country. 
When allied industries servicing and selling 
fishery products are considered the contribu- 
tion of these resources to the nation’s econ- 
omy is substantial. When processed, the 
nearly 65-billion-pound-per-year catch is 
worth well over a billion dollars at the retail 
level. Employment, direct and indirect, is 
furnished to more than half a million 
persons. 

The recreational use of our fishery re- 
sources is showing phenominal] growth. Many 
businesses are supported by the more than 
forty million Americans who fish for sport 
each year. 

This measure is not limited to the coastal 
fisheries, as noted in the wide State partici- 
pation. In fact, twenty-five of the projects 
during fiscal year 1965-68 were applied to the 
inland fisheries. 
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U.S. DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D.C., July 12, 1968. 
Hon. HUBERT H, HUMPHREY, 
President of the Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. PRESIDENT: There is enclosed a 
draft of a proposed bill “To extend the pro- 
visions of the Commercial Fisheries Research 
and Development Act of 1964.” 

We recommend that this bill be referred to 
the appropriate committee for consideration, 
and we recommend that it be enacted. 

The Commercial Fisheries Research and 
Development Act of 1964 (16 U.S.C. 779- 
779f), will expire June 30, 1969. This Act pro- 
vides grant-in-aid assistance to the States 
to promote exclusively commercial fisheries 
research and development projects and for 
other purposes. 

This program is now in its third year of 
funding, and although relatively new, signif- 
icant progress has been made. It has en- 
abled the States to secure needed informa- 
tion to better manage im t commer- 
cial fishery resources. It has provided funds 
to better utilize underdeveloped resources. 
It has provided facilities having lasting 
benefits to the States in carrying out re- 
search and development programs. The need 
for this program is partly indicated by the 
extensive participation by the States. At the 
present time, 49 States and Guam, Puerto 
Rico, the Virgin Islands and American 
Samoa are participating in the benefits of 
this legislation. 

In view of the demonstrated success of 
this program and the need for its continua- 
tion to achieve the intent of the original 
legislation, we recommend that it be ex- 
tended beyond June 30, 1969, at the current 
level of authorization. 

While the program has been successful, 
we are concerned about the increased atten- 
tion of some States on the use of grant 
money for projects involving the market- 
ing of fish and fishery products. We have 
approved such projects in a few States. 
While we believe that these projects are de- 
sirable if carefully developed for the bene- 
fit of the industry, in a given area, we 
strongly believe that the proportion of the 
total funds allocated under this program 
for this type of project should be limited. 

We intend to again evaluate our policy 
relative to these projects with the view to- 
ward developing this fiscal year new criteria 
for considering such projects. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised 
that there is no objection to the presenta- 
tion of this draft bill from the standpoint 
of the Administration’s program. 

Sincerely yours, 
CE F. PAUTZKE, 
Deputy Assistant Secretary of the Interior, 


SENATE RESOLUTION 380—RESOLU- 
TION AUTHORIZING THE REPORT 
OF THE U.N. SPECIAL COMMITTEE 
ON THE PROBLEM OF HUNGARY 
TO BE PRINTED AS A SENATE 
DOCUMENT 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, I submit a 
resolution asking that the “Report of 
the U.N. Special Committee on the 
Problem of Hungary” be printed as a 
Senate document. 

The “Report of the U.N. Special Com- 
mittee on Hungary” is without question 
the most significant document of its 
kind ever submitted to the General As- 
sembly by a U.N. committee. Apart from 
the Communist bloc, its validity was ac- 
cepted by the overwhelming majority of 
U.N. members, neutralists included. 

I ask for the publication of the U.N. 
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report on Hungary as a Senate document 
for four reasons: 

First. Because it is immediately perti- 
nent to the situation in Czechoslovakia 
today, where once again a popular re- 
bellion for democratic rights is endan- 
gered by the possibility of Soviet military 
intervention. 

Second. Because of the special illumi- 
nation that this report throws on Com- 
munist perfidy and aggression and on 
certain aspects of Communist strategy 
and tactics as they affect the free world, 

Third, Because this document, which 
was printed in very limited quantity, has 
for all practical purposes become unob- 
tainable. 

Fourth. Because it is my hope that the 
publication of this report will serve the 
dual purpose of reminding world opinion 
about what happened in Hungary, and 
of restraining the Soviet leaders by re- 
minding them that their fruitless inter- 
vention in Hungary cost them a terrible 
price in terms of world condemnation 
and isolation within the United Nations. 

I know that we are in no position our- 
selves to take military action if the Soviet 
Union should decide to intervene by 
force in Czechoslovakia, as it did in 
Hungary. Certainly, no one in his right 
mind would urge that we do so. I am dis- 
turbed, however, by the failure of our 
diplomacy to take any significant action 
in this crisis situation. 

A report in the New York Times last 
Thursday said that the State Depart- 
ment is endeavoring to maintain “a very 
low silhouette” in the current crisis, and 
that it feels that any public statement of 
support for Czechoslovakia would only 
exacerbate the situation. A ranking 
American diplomat was quoted as saying 
“The Russians do not really have to be 
told how we feel. They have a pretty 
good ambassador here.” 

The diplomacy of doing nothing will 
accomplish exactly nothing. 

The United States has had nothing to 
do with the democratization movement 
in Czechoslovakia. It is a completely in- 
digenous process, a process which re- 
flects man’s age-old craving for freedom 
and which is paralleled by the growing 
ret copa ferment in the Soviet Union 
itself. 

The Soviets know this, the Czecho- 
slovak people know it, and the rest of the 
world also knows that this is so. 

Not merely do I think that we should 
openly express our support for the right 
of the Czechoslovak people to determine 
their own future, but I believe that the 
State Department should let the Soviets 
know, that, if they intervene militarily 
in Czechoslovakia, a number of nations 
will ask for an emergency session of the 
U.N. General Assembly to consider the 
matter. 

One of the few effective instruments of 
restraint we have in this situation is 
the instrument of moral condemnation. 
Let us not forgo its use. 

Over the past several months, free 
peoples throughout the world have 
watched with admiration the struggle 
being waged by the people of Czechoslo- 
vakia to throw off the shackles of the 
totalitarian past. 

It is impossible not to be concerned 
over the vehement attacks that have been 
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made on Czechoslovak democratization 
by the Soviet press, by the press of East 
Germany which has never really emerged 
from the Stalinist era, and by the press 
of Communist Poland which is now pass- 
ing through a tragic retrogression to the 
total tyranny and anti-Semitism of the 
past. 

It is also impossible not to be concerned 
over the ruthless political pressures that 
are being brought to bear against Czech- 
oslovakia by Moscow. 

Moscow has openly supported and en- 
couraged the Stalinist elements in the 
Czechoslovak party, and there has been 
an ominous attempt, with Moscow sup- 
port, to reactivate the so-called Workers 
Red Guard, which the Communists used 
to seize power in 1947. 

In its continuing pressure operation 
against the Czechoslovak Government, 
Moscow 2 weeks ago convened in War- 
saw a meeting of five Communist gov- 
ernments—the Soviet Union, East Ger- 
many, Bulgaria, Poland, and Hungary. 

On Monday of last week the five Com- 
munist governments sent a letter to the 
Czechoslovak Communists warning them 
that the democratization process in 
their country was “completely unac- 
ceptable for a Socialist country,” and 
accusing the movement of being master- 
minded by imperialist and counterrevo- 
lutionary forces. 

The latest news is that Moscow has 
now invited the Czechoslovak leaders to 
come to Moscow for discussions. One 
cannot help recalling how Hitler used to 
invite his prospective vicitims to come to 
Berlin or Berchtesgaden for discussions. 

According to some reports, extremist 
elements in the Soviet hierarchy have 
been arguing in favor of open military 
intervention, modeled on the Soviet in- 
tervention in Hungary in 1956. In this, 
they are being encouraged by extremist 
elements in Poland and East Germany, 
who see in the expansion of freedom in 
Czechoslovakia a threat to their own dic- 
tatorial rule. 

The danger of Soviet military inter- 
vention must be regarded as very real. 
There are now in Czechoslovakia some 
20,000 Soviet bloc forces that were given 
permission to enter the country approxi- 
mately a month ago for the purpose of 
engaging in Warsaw Pact maneuvers. 

Their withdrawal is now at least 2 
weeks overdue, but Moscow has been 
finding one pretext after another for de- 
laying withdrawal. 

A news report over the weekend said 
that Moscow is now openly hinting that 
it will not hesitate to intervene in Czech- 
oslovakia, as it did in Hungary, in order 
to defend what it describes as “the in- 
tegrity of socialist rule.” 

The free world can only hope that the 
Soviet leaders will carefully ponder the 
terrible disadvantages and dangers of 
making Czechoslovakia into another 
Hungary. 

Soviet military intervention in Czecho- 
slovakia would be a tragedy for Western 
civilization. Beyond this, it would solve 
absolutely nothing for the Soviet leaders, 
while it would open up a veritable Pan- 
dora’s box of gruesome possibilities. 

The Soviet leaders hoped that the sup- 
pression of the Hungarian revolution in 
1956 would have effectively put an end 
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to the revolutionary ferment in the East 
European Comm countries; that, 
against the example of the Hungarian 
background, the peoples of Eastern Eu- 
rope would never again venture to assert 
their desires for more personal freedom 
and more national independence. 

But the fact is that the desire for free- 
dom cannot be decapitated with one sav- 
age blow as the Soviets sought to do in 
Hungary. 

Like some mythological creature, free- 
dom seems to have the capacity to sprout 
many new heads for every head that is 
cut off. 

The ferment in Eastern Europe today 
is thus far more widespread than the fer- 
ment which the Soviets sought to quell 
by crushing the Hungarian revolution. 

The Czechoslovak Government in the 
present crisis has enjoyed the open sup- 
port of the Rumanian Government and 
the Yugoslav Government, as well as the 
support of the French and Italian Com- 
munist parties, the two largest Commu- 
nist parties in the free world. Moreover, 
the support which Moscow has been able 
to command from the Governments of 
Bulgaria and Hungary has been anything 
but enthusiastic. 

If the Soviet leaders despite all the les- 
sons of history, were now to repeat the 
crime of Hungary in Czechoslovakia, 5 
years or 10 years hence they will be con- 
fronted with a renewed rebellion for free- 
dom, even more widespread and more 
deep rooted than the rebellion which is 
now sweeping through Eastern Europe. 

No one can doubt that the Soviet 
leaders are seriously concerned over the 
growing rightwing movement in Ger- 
many. It may or may not be an exaggera- 
tion to describe this movement as neo- 
Nazi.” But certainly the movement 
carries some danger of a revival of Ger- 
man militarism. In weighing the ques- 
tion of intervention in Czechoslovakia, 
therefore, the Soviet leaders would be 
well advised to consider the impact that 
such intervention would have on the 
political situation in Germany. 

About the answer to this question, 
there can be no doubt. 

The use of the Red army to crush the 
Czechoslovak reform movement would 
inevitably give dramatic impetus to the 
expanding rightwing movement in Ger- 
many and, from this standpoint, it would 
diminish rather than contribute to the 
security of the Soviet state. 

Those extremist elements in the Com- 
munist hierarchy who have been urging 
intervention in Czechoslovakia have sup- 
ported their proposition with the argu- 
ment that the United States is far too 
involved in Vietnam to do anything 
about Czechoslovakia. This argument, 
while it has an element of truth to it, 
is a dangerous oversimplification. The 
fact is that Soviet military intervention 
in Czechoslovakia would have such 
serious and unpredictable consequences 
that it would have to be considered a 
very grave danger to world peace. 

On top of this, the Soviet Govern- 
ment, despite its totalitarian nature, 
cannot afford to remain completely ob- 
livious to world opinion. 

In crushing the Hungarian revolution, 
the Soviet Government incurred the al- 
most universal condemnation of the na- 
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tions and peoples of the world, and it 
had to place itself in continuing defiance 
of a series of eight separate resolutions 
of the United Nations General Assembly. 

It is my hope that the publication of 
the report of the United Nations Com- 
mittee on Hungary as a Senate docu- 
ment will serve the dual purpose of re- 
minding world opinion about what hap- 
pened in Hungary and of reminding the 
Soviet leaders that their fruitless inter- 
vention in Hungary cost them a terrible 
price in terms of world condemnation, 
continuing obloquy, and isolation within 
the United Nations. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to insert in the Recorp at the con- 
clusion of my remarks certain extracts 
taken from the conclusion of the “Re- 
port on the U.N. Special Committee on 
Hungary.” How pertinent this report is 
to the situation in Czechoslovakia today 
may be gleaned from these brief ex- 
tracts 


I also ask unanimous consent to in- 
sert in the Recorp several articles deal- 
ing with the present crisis in Czecho- 
slovakia. 

I also ask unanimous consent to insert 
in the Recor the series of resolutions 
on the Hungarian situation adopted by 
the U.N. General Assembly between No- 
vember 4, 1956, and September 14, 1957. 

The civilized world will watch the de- 
velopments of the coming months in 
Czechoslovakia with concern, tempered 
by optimism. 

The optimism is justified by the fact 
that the Czechoslovak revolt, coming 
less than 12 years after the Hungarian 
revolution, demonstrates once again that 
the human will to freedom cannot be 
crushed by the most ruthless terror. 

For 20 years the Czechoslovak peoples 
have lived under a regime which main- 
tained itself in power by executions and 
torture and show trials and mass im- 
prisonments. But when the neo-Stalin- 
ist regime of former Prime Minister An- 
ton Novotny collapsed, the collapse re- 
vealed a popular devotion to freedom 
which the citizens of the free world might 
well emulate. 

This continuing devotion to freedom 
and the intellectual ferment that is now 
going on not merely in Czechoslovakia 
but throughout Communist Europe, con- 
stitutes the chief justification for opti- 
mism about the future, In it lies the best 
hope for the peaceful evolution of the 
totalitarian Communist society into a 
more open society which will, by this 
very token, be more responsive to popu- 
lar needs and the popular will, less con- 
spiratorial, and less prone to engage in 
subversion and aggression. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The reso- 
lution will be received and appropriately 
referred, and, under the rule, the reso- 
lution will be printed in the RECORD; 
and, without objection, the articles and 
resolutions requested by the Senator from 
Connecticut will be printed in the Rec- 
ORD. 

The resolution (S. Res. 380) was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Rules and Ad- 
ministration, as follows: 

S. Res. 380 

Resolved, That there be printed as a Sen- 
ate document the Report of the U.N. Special 
Committee on the Problem of Hungary. 
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The articles and resolutions, present- 
ed by Mr. Dopp, are as follows: 

Exrracts From CONCLUSION OF THE REPORT 
OF THE UNITED NATIONS SPECIAL COMMITTEE 
ON THE PROBLEM OF HUNGARY 
What took place in Hungary in October 

and November, 1956, was a spontaneous na- 

tional uprising, due to long-standing griev- 
ances which had caused resentment among 
the people. One of these grievances was the 
inferior status of Hungary with regard to the 
USSR; the system of government was in part 
maintained by the weapon of terror, wielded 
by the AVH or political police, whose in- 
fluence was exercised at least until the end 
of 1955, through a complex network of agents 
and informers permeating the whole of 

Hungarian society. In other respects also, So- 

viet pressure was resented. 

The thesis that the uprising was fomented 
by reactionary circles in Hungary and that it 
drew its strength from such circles and from 
Western “Imperialist” failed to survive the 
Committee’s examination. From start to fin- 
ish, the uprising was led by students, work- 
ers, soldiers and intellectuals, many of 
whom were Communists or former Commu- 
nists. The majority of political demands put 
forward during the revolution included a 
stipulation that democratic socialism should 
be the basis of the Hungarian political struc- 
ture and that such social achievements as 
the land reform should be safeguarded. 

Although no evidence exists of advance 
planning, and although the whole course of 
the uprising bears the hallmark of continu- 
ous improvisation, it would appear that the 
Soviet authorities had taken steps as early 
as 20 October to make armed intervention in 
Hungary possible, Evidence exists of troop 
movements, or projected troop movements, 
from that date on. It would appear that 
plans for action had therefore been laid some 
time before the students met to discuss their 
demands. . While the evidence shows that 
Soviet troops from outside Hungary were 
used even in the first intervention, no clause 
of the Warsaw Treaty provides for interven- 
tion by armed forces of the Soviet Union to 
dictate political developments within any 
signatory’s frontiers. 

Obscurity surrounds the invitation alleged 
to have been issued by the Hungarian Gov- 
ernment to the Soviet authorities to assist 
in quelling the uprising by force. Mr. Nagy 
has denied, with every appearance of truth, 
that he issued this invitation or was even 
aware of it. Since Soviet tanks appeared on 
the streets of Budapest at about 2 a.m. on 
24 October, it would have been impossible for 
him to have addressed any official message 
to the Soviet authorities, since he held no 
government post at the time when the tanks 
must have received their orders. 

There is abundant evidence that Soviet 
preparations for a further intervention, in- 
cluding the movement of troops and armor 
from abroad, had been under way since the 
last days of October. Mr. Kadar and his 
Ministers were absent from Budapest during 
the first few days after he formed his Gov- 
ernment, and administrative instructions to 
the people of Hungary were issued by the 
commanders of the Soviet troops. 

The few days of freedom enjoyed by the 
Hungarian people provided abundant evi- 
dence of the popular nature of the uprising. 
A free Press and radio came to life all over 
Hungary, and the disbanding of the AVH 
was the signal for general rejoicing, which 
revealed the degree of unity achieved by the 
people, once the burden of fear had been 
lifted from them. 

In the light of the extent of foreign inter- 
vention, consideration of the Hungarian 
question by the United Nations was legally 
proper and, moreover, it was requested by a 
legal Government of Hungary. ...A mas- 
sive armed intervention by one Power on the 
territory of another, with the avowed in- 
tention of interfering with the internal af- 
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fairs of the country must, by the Soviet’s own 
definition of aggression, be a matter of inter- 
national concern. 


[From the New York Times, July 6, 1967] 


CZECH WRITERS PROTEST PARTY CONTROL oF 
THE ARTS 
(By Henry Kamm) 

PracuE, July 3.—The state of artistic 
freedom in Czechoslovakia and the domi- 
nant role of the Communist party in cul- 
tural life were strongly criticized at a 
stormy congress of Czechoslovak writers 
here last week. 

The tone and range of the criticism were 
significant enough to cause President An- 
tonin Novotny to reply angrily in a speech 
last Friday. Mr. Novotny, who is also First 
Secretary of the party, declared at gradu- 
ation exercises at a party school: 

“We certainly cannot tolerate accusations 
that in the past years we have been passing 
through a ‘second dark age,’ as was indi- 
cated by some delegates to the fourth con- 
gress of Czechoslovak writers. These people 
have attacked the policy of the party, the 
country’s domestic and foreign policy, they 
have been asse coexistence with bour- 
geois ideology and have failed to recognize 
the class struggle.” 


SOLZHENITSYN PLEA READ 


The culminating point at the three-day 
debate at the congress, according to reliable 
sources, Was a to a raptly attentive 
audience of the letter of Aleksandr I. Sol- 
zhenitsyn, the Soviet author, demanding an 
end to literary censorship in the Soviet 
Union. 

The implicit meaning of reading this 
letter in call for the lifting of 
censorship in Czechoslovakia—was not lost 
on the audience, according to participants 
at the meeting. 

Pavel Kohout, novelist and playwright, 
read the letter, translating it from the text 
published by the French newspaper Le 
Monde. Western non-Communist newspa- 
pers became available here only recently, 
but can be bought only for Western cur- 
rencies. This continues effectively to keep 
them out of the hands of most Czecho- 
slovaks. 

Speeches at the congress condemned the 
lasting effects of Stalinist repression in cur- 
rent Czechoslovak literature. Although writ- 
ers are officially encouraged to tackle themes 
of contemporary life, few do so, speakers 
said, because they are uncertain how far they 
will be allowed to go in describing the nega- 
tive side of life. 


CRITICISM IN POLAND 


Censorship was also criticized at a con- 
gress of Polish writers last month in the 
Baltic city of Koszalin. 

Stefan Kisielewski, a writer, former Par- 
liamentary deputy and one of the wittiest 
critics of the communist regime, demanded 
that censorship be made formal by a law 
clearly outlining its procedure. 

This, Mr. Kisielewski said, would make it 
mandatory for the censor to sign his deci- 
sions and give the censored author the right 
to appeal. As columnist for the Roman 
Catholic weekly Tygodnik Powszechny, Mr, 
Kisielewski has had ample experience with 
anonymous censorship. 


[From the New York Times, Sept. 20, 1967] 
A CZECH WRITER DESCRIBES HIS INNER 
STRUGGLE 
(By Richard Eder) 

PRAGUE, September 19.—“The social reyo- 
lution has triumphed in our country, but the 
problem of power is still with us. We have 
taken the bull by the horns and we are hold- 
ing on, and yet something keeps butting us 
in the seat of the pants.” 

With these words Ludvik Vaculik, a 41- 
year-old Prague writer, began a speech, de- 
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livered two and a half months ago, whose 
repercussions are still agitating party and 
intellectual circles in Czechoslovakia. Spoken 
at the writers’ congress at the end of June, 
the words of Mr. Vaculik and four or five 
other writers transformed what had been ex- 
pected to be a stormy session into something 
verging on a revolution. 

For the last three years or so, Czechoslo- 
vak cultural activity has been the freest and 
most inventive in Eastern Europe, in strik- 
ing contrast to the conservative attitude of 
most party leaders. Films, plays, novels and 
literary essays have, with varying degrees of 
directness, voiced demands for personal free- 
dom and the supremacy of private values. 


DIRECT CHALLENGE TO REGIME 


At the writers’ congress those themes were 
distilled into a far more direct challenge to 
the regime. In essence, Mr. Vaculik and 
others insisted that freedom as a concession 
was not enough, and that the regime must 
rec freedom as a right, surrendering 
part of its power through such a recognition. 

Mr, Vaculik’s speech, as well as the other 
speeches at the congress, have not been pub- 
lished in Czechoslovakia, but word of them 
has spread. Reports of the speech have ap- 
peared in West German and Swiss papers. 

Mr. Vaculik, who has been denounced by 
President Antonin Novotny and other high 
party Officials, and who faces party discipli- 
nary action, told the congress that the party 
monopoly of power made its liberalizing ges- 
tures suspect. 

FIRM GUARANTEES DEMANDED 


“I can see a continual attempt, with all 
the dangers it implies, to bring back the 
bad times,” he said, “What use is it that we 
have been given the literary fund, the pub- 
lishing houses, the journals? Behind all this 
is the threat that they will take it back if 
we are unruly.” 

“We are told that the old abuses are not 
being committed,” he continued. “Am I sup- 
posed to feel grateful? I don't, I see no real 

tees. 


“Why can’t we live where we want? Why 
can't tailors spend three years in Vienna, and 
painters 30 years in Paris, and come back to 
arr without being regarded as crimi- 

He went on to speak of the effect that the 
party monopoly of power had on the country. 

“Power is a specific human condition,” he 
said. “It overwhelms the rulers and the ruled 
and threatens the health of both.” 

He suggested that the instability of a de- 
mocracy was preferable to the rigidity of the 
present system. 


“CITIZEN IS RENEWED” 


“There the government falls, but the 
citizen is renewed,” he said. “On the con- 
trary, where the government remains con- 
tinually in power, the citizen falls. 

“He does not fall at the execution post. 
That happens perhaps to a few dozen or a 
few hundred only, but this is enough. For 
this is followed by the whole nation’s fall- 
ing into fear, into political apathy, into 
trivial concerns and into a growing depend- 
ence on smaller and smaller masters.” 

Speaking “as a citizen of a state that I 
will not renounce, but in which I cannot 
live happily,” he assailed the mediocrity to 
which life had been reduced. 

“I believe that the citizen is extinct in 
our country.“ he said. We are joined by the 
most despicable of ties: a common frustra- 
tion.” 

He said the system elevated the most 
pedestrian types” and submerged “the com- 
plex personalities, individuals with personal 
attractiveness, and most of all those whose 
character and deeds had become an un- 
spoken standard of decency.” 

Mr. Vaculik, who played an active role in 
the party when younger, said that the party 
did not hesitate to use threats of torture or 
blackmail as well as temptation to hold its 
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followers. It appeals to the ambitious and 
the greedy, as well as to “the selfless but 
poorly informed enthusiasts of whom I am 
one.“ 

ANSWER: “I DON’T KNOW“ 


He told the Congress that he was crit- 
icizing not Socialism but power, even 
though the organs of power tried to con- 
fuse the two. As to whether they could be 
disentangled at this late date, in order, as 
he put it, to “translate the dream into 
reality,” he said the only answer he could 
give was, “I don’t know.” 

Though his views are widely echoed, 
Czech writers and intellectuals have dis- 
avowed as a fraud a proported protest mani- 
festo attributed to more than 400 intellec- 
tuals are printed in the West. The document 
accused the party of a “witch hunt.“ 

After the writer’s Congress there was an 
immediate effort by the party to condemn 
Mr. Vaculik and three other speakers, Pavel 
Kohout, Ivana Kline and A. J. Liehm. All were 
replaced as candidates for the Central 
Committee of the Writers Union. 

The literary magazines and the newspapers 
came out with editorials attacking the 
speakers, following the lead of President 
Novotny and of the party’s cultural over- 
seer, Jiri Hendrych. 

Nevertheless, it was noted that the edi- 
torials were not so strong as they might 
have been. There is, in fact, a tendency 
among a number of more conservative 
writers who have good party connections to 
defend the right of Mr, Vaculik and the 
others to speak as they did while disagree- 
ing with what they said. 

The party Central Committee is expected 
to announce its verdict at the end of the 
month, both on the individual writers and 
on the broader question of whether there 
is to be a formal curtailing of intellectual 
freedom. Despite the anger of the party lead- 
ers, there are widespread reports that the 
efforts of the more influential members of 
the intellectual community to prevent a 
crackdown will succeed, at least in part, and 
that the party decision will be some form 
of comprise. 

PREPARED FOR WHAT COMES 


Mr. Vaculik, a pale, casually dressed man 
who speaks modestly of his work—he has 
published two novels, the most recent of 
which won wide praise—says he is prepared 
for whatever comes. Sitting in the writers’ 
club over a lemonade, and pausing to talk 
with fellow writers who came up to greet 
him affectionately, he spoke briefly of him- 
self. 

The son of a carpenter in a Moravian vil- 
lage, he worked as an apprentice in a shoe 
factory and when World War II ended, came 
to Prague to study. 

“I joined the party in 1946—back when 
there were a number of choices,” he said. 
“I thought it had the most courageous 
program, the most logical one. As time went 
by and things didn’t work, I thought it was 
because certain figures were no good. 

“I would start over again from the begin- 
ning,” he said with a smile, “from where I 
was in 1946. I would try to work, to write to 
see what I could do, I would be free.” 

Expulsion from the party would jeopardize 
his job on the editorial board of Literarni 
Novy, the principal literary magazine, Other 
members of the board, including the editor, 
Dusan Hamsik, said, however, that they saw 
no reason why he should be removed. 

Asked why, in view of his opinion of the 
party structure, he did not resign, Mr. Va- 
culik answered: 

“Tf the people who think as I do, and there 
are very many, would stay in the party and 
work, perhaps we could make the party what 
it ought to be.” 

He said this tentatively, as if not espe- 
cially convinced, and added: “But I wouldn't 
advise young people to join it. Three years 
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ago, perhaps I would have. Now I think it is 
too difficult,” 

What should young people do if they do 
not join the party? 

“I have no answer,” he said, “Perhaps that 
is why they are so apathetic, so selfish, be- 
cause they have no answer either. They do 
not have the illusion about the party that 
~ did, and they don’t believe in anything 

He paused, and then said with the mixture 
of puzzlement and regret that Ozecho- 
slovaks of his generation use when they 
speak of the people in their twenties: “They 
are so poor. And so free,” 


[From the New York Times, Sept. 29, 1967] 
EASTERN EUROPE 
(By Richard Eder) 

BELGRADE, YUGOSLAVIA—The Communist 
party of Czechoslovakia has moved harshly 
against that country’s rebellious writers and 
bt ugh them, at liberal forces in the party 

lf. 

A communiqué issued yesterday by the 
party's Central Committee announced the 
ouster of Jan Prochazka, one of the country’s 
best-known writers, as a candidate member 
of the committee, the expulsion of three 
other writers from the party and the virtual 
elimination of the leading Czechoslovak lit- 


erary magazine. 

The move, reported here by the Yugoslav 
press agency, Tanjug, represents the Czecho- 
slovak party’s long-delayed reaction to a 
mounting wave of independence and criti- 
cism among the intellectual and literary 
community. ... 

The action was considerably more severe 
than had generally been expected. 


[From the Baltimore Sun, Mar. 17, 1968] 
EASTERN EUROPE 
(By Stuart S. Smith) 


PraGUE.—Alexander Dubcek called upon 
the entire Czechoslovak nation today to join 
the democratization movement and build a 
free society. 

“We want the cooperation of all the peo- 
ple” he declared. “We are ripe and prepared 
for a real Socialist democracy.” 

Dubcek, the new Czechoslovak Communist 
party chief, made the appeal in an hour-long 
speech before the Brno party chapter. The 
address, his first directed at the country as 
a whole, was carried by the Czechoslovak 
radio network, 

In his talk Dubcek outlined his hopes for 
the nation’s future and pledged that he and 
his associates will press on with the reforms 
which have already brought striking changes 
to this once-rigid Soviet satellite. 

Some 65 other local party chapters 
throughout the country are also meeting over 
the weekend to take stock of the far-reach- 
ing changes of the last 90 days, As Commu- 
nist commentators themselves noted, Czech- 
oslovakla is enveloped in “an atmosphere of 
political activity unprecedented since 1948,” 
when the party first seized power. 


[From the Baltimore Sun, Mar. 16, 1968] 
(By Stuart S. Smith) 


Pracve.—President Antonin Novotny to- 
day fired the Czechoslovak Interior Minister 
and prosecutor general as the party reform 
movement gathered momentum, 

Josef Kudrna, the minister, and Jan 
Bartuska, the prosecutor, were key aides in 
the Novotny Administration, but the Presi- 
dent's power to save even his closest as- 
sociates is becoming increasingly limited. 
ee own ouster is only a matter of 

e. 

Yesterday the Czechoslovak National As- 
sembly Presidium expressed “dissatisfaction 
and mistrust” with Kudrna and Bartuska for 
failing to rectify the injustices committed 
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during the Stalinist political trials held here 
between 1949 and 1954. 

“The Presidium denounced with indigna- 
tion the lawless acts and anti-humanitarian 
methods employed and declared that it will 
see to it that all wrongs are redressed,” ac- 
cording to Rude Pravo, the nation’s prin- 
cipal newspaper. 

The Presidium also “instructed the presi- 
dent of the Supreme Court to take all neces- 

measures toward the completion of the 
rehabilitation process to the full extent,” the 


paper reported. 
[From the New York Times, Mar. 16, 1968] 


PraGveE——The censors, who for 20 years 
have ruled sternly on what could be printed 
in Czechoslovakia, asked today to be allowed 
to stop. 

“We have reached the conclusion that pre- 
ventive political censorship should be abol- 
ished at the present state of development,” 
the Communist party unit at the Central 
Publications Administration declared after 
a membership meeting. 

Communist Czechoslovakia’s liberalization 
continues apace. The latest evidence of it is 
the homage paid the other day at the grave 
of Jan Masaryk in Lany, a suburb of Prague. 

In a sense, this event amounted to a 
kind of rehabilitation or rematerialization 
of an unperson. Masaryk—whose father, 
Thomas, was the Czech George Washington— 
died mysteriously on March 1, 1948, two 
weeks after Stalin’s armed force enabled the 
Communists to take over the country. It was 
a truly brutal coup. 

Jan Masaryk, then the Foreign Minister 
of Czechoslovakia, came to his end fighting 
against the prospect of total Red enslave- 
ment. 

Regardless, it is of more than passing in- 
terest that thousands of young Czechs—for 
the first time since his passing two decades 
ago—have eulogized the man at his tomb- 
stone. Equally significant is the fact that 
Czechoslovakia’s news media—newspaper 
and television—have reported the event with 
considerable detail. This is remarkable, of 
course, and also quite encouraging, because 
heretofore Jan Masaryk’s name and very ex- 
istence were blotted out by the Communist 
regime headed by President Antonin Novotny. 

Novotny and his followers, though they are 
still fighting, are in retreat. Czechoslovakia’s 
new Red Regime, headed by Alexander Dub- 
cek, seems to have the internal political 
situation well in hand, and there is little 
doubt that it will prevail. In that respect the 
remarks made at Masaryk’s grave are worth 
quoting: “He was a great son of a great 
father who loved his people. Let's re- 
member him in these crucial times in which 
we hope that men of Jan Masaryk’s quality 
lead our nation.” 

This is well said. One can only hope that 
the Masaryk spirit will play a dominant part 
as the Czechs move on toward more and more 
freedom. 


CZECHS SEEK COEXISTENCE OF DEMOCRACY, 
CoMMUNISM 
(By Stuart S. Smith) 

Pracuz, March 14.—Czechoslovakia is 
deeply engaged in an experiment unique in 
the history of communism, It has challenged 
itself to prove that the Marxist-Leninist 
movement can create a democratic nation 
and a free society. 

Whether Czechoslovakia succeeds or fails 
in winning this formidable venture will surely 
affect the party’s course for decades to come. 
Thus, the present moment may be commu- 
nism’s most significant since the onset of 
Stalinist tyranny a generation ago. 

In any event, Prague and the Czechoslo- 
vak nation as a whole are in the midst of 
unparalleled intellectual ferment. 


AGONY OF REAPPRAISAL 


On every level—from the smallest local 
chapter to the highest national ruling 
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bodies—the Communist front is - going 
through the agony of a complete reappraisal, 
critically weighing its most fundamental 
principals. 

This has gone far beyond what the West 
at first considered to be just the replacement 
of the orthodox Old Guard under Antonin 
Novotny by the brash young Slovak nation- 
alists under Alexander Dubcek. 

Instead, party control has passed into the 
hands of men who have adopted a reform 
platform and told their Moscow-orlented op- 
ponents to either indorse it or resign. 


ACTION PROGRAM 


The innovations are not simply promises 
to correct minor abuses made in response 
to popular cries for personal justice. 

At a secret Central Committee session last 
January, the leadership itself pushed 
through a revolutionary “action program” to 
entirely reshape the party and state. 

In the interim the new measures have been 
intensely discussed at party meetings and 
public forums and in the currently com- 
pletely uncensored press. 

The program’s most important proposals 
include: 

1. Completely rehabilitating and restoring 
to official life all persons, private and public, 
who unjustly suffered persecution under the 
Old Guard’s dictatorship, 

INDEPENDENT JUDICIARY 

2. Creating a completely independent jud- 
iciary free from the taint of the discredited 
system of so-called Socialist legality. 

3. an independent Parliament. 

4. Curbing the secret police counter-espio- 
nage role and barring its use for political re- 
pression. 

5. Revamping the election laws to permit 
more candidates and more opposition. 

And in the subsequent public debate, which 
has been far freer than even the candid dis- 
cussion in relatively liberal Yugoslavia, de- 
mands for additional reforms are being con- 
stantly voiced. 


INFLUENTIAL FIGURES 


What is more, these cries for change are 
aired in the party newspapers and on the 
state radio and television not by disgruntled 
peasants from the provinces, but by some of 
the nation’s most influential figures. 

For example, a Central Committee presid- 
ium member commented, “The Communist 
party in order to remain in the lead and not 
not only of the Communists. This means 
that it must know how to accept criticism 
and justified demands. Society is continual- 
ly developing and so must the Communist 
party in order to remain in the lead and not 
to be overtaken by events. 

Nor is the castigation of past evil limited 
to specific shortcomings by party bosses on 
the way out. The system’s most basic weak- 
nesses are now being ruthlessly uncovered, 
so that not even communism’s harshest 
Western critics can be said to be more bru- 
tally frank than are the Czechoslovak re- 
formers. 

“AN AWFUL THING” 

Concentrated power is an awful thing,” 
a leading party-controlled newspaper noted. 

“Against what forces inside our country 
is the Army being used—against people who 
only want an improvement of conditions? 
.. . Is the Army to be used as an instrument 
of power politics or to exert pressure in solv- 
ing intra-party problems?” asked Egyd Pe- 
pych, a major general who is political admin- 
istration chief of the Czechoslovak Army. 

There are even demands now being heard 
here for the revival of other political parties 
and secret voting—demands whose fulfill- 
ment would risk ending Communist rule. 
Indeed, last weekend numerous local party 
chapters met and did hold secret elections 
to fill party posts. 

As of now, it is too early to speculate on 
the election this experiment in democracy 
will take, but for Western observers all too 
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familiar with communism’s blighting hand, 
it makes the most fascinating watching. 


[From the New York Times, Mar. 20, 1968] 
OZECH MILITANT WINS 
(By Richard Eder) 

BRATISLAVA, CZECHOSLOVAKIA, March 20. —1In 
one of the incongruous encounters that have 
taken place in the last turbulent weeks, Gen. 
Bohumir Lomsky, the widely disliked Minister 
of Defense, was confronted by a private in the 
anteroom of Alexander Dubcek, the new 
Communist party leader. 

“I am Lomsky,” the general said, glowering 
at the private. 

“I am Holovec,” the private replied, glow- 
ering back through a pair of tinted glasses. 

Pyt. Lubos Holovec, a slightly built, in- 
tensely serious young man, is something more 
than an ordinary soldier. He is a cause 
célébre, or half of one, among the increas- 
ingly militant university students of Czecho- 
slovakia. 

The reason that Lubos Holovec is Private 
Holovec is that last year, as a student leader 
at the University of Prague, he went to the 
defense of another leader, Jiri Mueller, Mr. 
Mueller had tried to set up a student group 
independent of the party-controlled youth 
organization. 

Mr. Mueller was expelled from the univer- 
sity and drafted into the army. Mr. Holovec 
campaigned for him, he too was expelled and 
drafted. 

That was before the overthrow of the Old- 
Guard Communists led by President Antonin 
Novotny. Now, with the liberals in charge, 
Mr. Mueller and Mr. Holovec have become 
symbols to a burgeoning student movement 
that intends to see liberalization pressed to 
the furthest point possible—perhaps further 
even than the new party leaders may wish, 
though this is not certain. 

The scene between Private Holovec and 
General Lomsky, a Novotny man who has 
been accused of corruption and is marked 
for dismissal, is indicative of the way both 
hierarchy and taboos have been turned up- 
side down here. 

Private Holovec had gone in with a stu- 
dent delegation to see Mr. Dubcek, while Gen- 
eral Lomsky was kept waiting outside. On 
their way out, the students went up to the 
general and demanded that Private Holovec 
be discharged from the army. General Lomsky 
refused, but events have swamped him. 

On Monday, Private Holovec, interviewed 
at length on television, set out the students’ 
demands for freedom. At the end of the pro- 
gram there was a telephone call waiting for 
him. It was from his company commander, 
who had watched the program. 

“Private Holovec,” the commander said, 
“take the rest of the night off.” 


DISCHARGE IN PROCESS 


The initial discharge papers for Private 
Holovec came through yesterday and he ex- 
pects to be out of the army by next week. 
Private Mueller’s discharge is also expected 
shortly. 

Despite widespread support for the demo- 
cratization of political and economic life 
promised by the new leaders, no one in 
Czechoslovakia, probably not even the lead- 
ers themselves, knows how far it will be 
carried. 

Among those who have fought hardest 
against Mr. Novotny and the old-style 
party—writers, intellectuals, journalists— 
there is hope but also nervousness. 

“Remember,” one journalist said, “in 1956 
the Poles came out joyfully to support Gom- 
ulka and his promise of freedom, and then 
year by year the promise was extinguished.” 

Among the groups that seem most deter- 
mined to prevent such a relapse in Czecho- 
slovakia are the new student organizations 
that are springing up at Prague University, 
at Bratislava and elsewhere. 

These student councils have different 
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names—one, at the Journalism School in 
Prague, has the defiantly facetious name of 
“Lepra,” taken from the first syllables of the 
Czech words meaning “leftist” and “right- 
ist“ but they all stand a as challenge to the 
Communist youth association. 

In some schools, the association no longer 
exists in practice, and at the Philosophy 
School in Prague the new student group has 
even taken over the association’s old meet- 
ing place. 

The new leaders, including Private Holovec, 
say they are not in opposition to the Com- 
munist party, but merely to the monopo- 
listic fashion in which it had up to now 
controlled the students. 

“We do not oppose the youth association,” 
Private Holovec said in an interview, “we 
simply ignore it.” 

The students and their leaders are firmly 
supporting the new party chiefs, but it is 
clear that this support is conditional. At the 
Moment all demonstrations are being 
avoided, but it seems likely that this deliber- 
ate tactfulness will not last indefinitely. 

The students, like everyone else, are wait- 
ing tensely to see what program and what 
personnel changes will result from the next 
meeting of the Central Committee at the end 
of this month. Their expectations are high 
and they do not hesitate to say that if these 
are seriously disappointed they will protest. 

“Uniess over the next few weeks, there is 
a move backward and people are put in 
jail, this climate of freedom will continue 
into May,” Private Holovec said. “And in 
May, there is a tradition in our country that 
May is the time when people show their 
feelings.” 

He was referring to the parade and demon- 
strations that the students put on once a 
year in May in Czechoslovakia. 


Sesna’s KNOWLEDGE CONCEDED 


PraGug, March 20 (AP).—Gen. Jan Sejna, 
the Czechoslovak political officer who de- 
fected to the United States, carried with 
him an “encyclopedic knowledge” of Soviet- 
bloc military affairs, a Czechoslovak staff 
Officer acknowledged today. 

The officer, Col. Lubos Kohout wrote in the 
newspaper Prace: 

“Sejna must know the location of all mili- 
tary and military economic objects in the 
entire republic. Even four years of secondary 
school education provided him with enough 
elementary knowledge of the Czechoslovak 
geography. 

“His information on the moral-political 
problems of the army can also be very valu- 
able for his father confessors in the United 
States.” [In Washington, the State Depart- 
ment declined comment.] 

Data CALLED INCOMPLETE 

Pracur, March 20 (UPI.)—Maj. Gen. Josef 
Cepicky of the Czechoslovak Army said to- 
night that General Sejna “could divulge 
only incomplete information on Warsaw Pact 
military affairs if he had any knowledge in 
this respect at all.” 

“Sejna had no access to defense problems 
outside Czechoslovakia and within the War- 
saw Treaty,” General Cepicky said. 


CZECHS ASSURE RUSSIANS 

Moscow, March 20.—Visits by a Czecho- 
slovak general and Deputy Premier in charge 
of economic planning were interpreted here 
today by Western observers as missions to as- 
sure Moscow that a wave of liberal changes in 
Prague would not disrupt Czechoslovak mili- 
tary and economic cooperation with the So- 
viet bloc. 

Gen, Egid Pepich, new head of the Czecho- 
slovak armys political department, and Dep- 
uty Premier Oldrich Cernik arrived here 
yesterday for consultations with Soviet of- 
ficials. 

It was assumed that the defense leaders 
discussed security problems raised by the de- 
fection of General Sejna. 
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[From the New York Times, Mar. 22, 1968] 


Ties WITH SOVIET ARE PRAGUE ISSUE—LIBERAL 
AR TELLS STUDENTS LINK Must BE KEPT 
(By Henry Kamm) 

PracuE, March 21.—Some hard limits to 
Czechoslovakia's new freedom were staked 
out today by the most conspicuous of this 
country’s new leaders, He seemed to have 
lost some of his popularity in the process, 

Josef Smrkovsky, Minister of Forestry and 
Water Conservation, was jeered and whistled 
when he criticized a resolution, proposed to 
a meeting of 16,000 young people, because it 
did not include praise of Czechoslovakia al- 
lance with the Soviet Union. 

The crowd, drowsy after more than six 
hours of speeches that began last evening 
came alive, and sharp debate broke out be- 
tween the rostrum and the floor. The atti- 
tude toward the Soviet Union is perhaps the 
principal issue on which the new leaders and 
their most ardent supporters, the students, 
do not see eye to eye. 

Those who have taken political leadership 
from Moscow's faithful ally, President An- 
tonin Novotny, feel that realities force them 
to assure the Soviet Union that internal 
liberalization will have no effect on Czecho- 
slovakia’s foreign relations. 

Many of the students would like the ties 
with Moscow loosened and say so. One was 
the student leader who read the resolution, 
prepared by the student organizers of the 
meetin; 


g. 

He dropped the phrase that “our historical 
experience teaches us to ally ourselves with 
the Soviet Union and the other socialist 
countries.” Mr. Smrkovsky rose to forcefully 
point out the omission, and booing and foot 
stamping broke out. 

“With whom,” the minister shouted in- 
sistently at those who urged more independ- 
ence for Czechoslovakia. He said earlier that 
geography and particularly the presence of 
“revanchist” West Germany on Czechoslo- 
vakia’s frontier made the Soviet alliance 
necessary and precluded Czechoslovak neu- 
trality. 

A RISING OFFICIAL 

But the students did not yield until other 
members of the panel who addressed them 
had urged a compromise. The resolution was 
amended to say that Czechoslovakia’s geo- 
graphical position in Central Europe made 
it essential that she maintain “equal and 
good relations with all neighbors, especial- 
ly the Soviet Union.” 

Putting the responsibility on Czechoslova- 
kia’s exposed position saved the day, but 
left many of the students dissatisfied with 
Mr. Smrkovsky, who has become their hero 
for his belief in the freedoms they want. 

Despite his minor ministerial post, Mr. 
Smrkovsky is probably the most popular of 
the new leadership group around Alexander 
Dubcek, First Secretary of the Communist 
party, and is believed destined for much 
higher positions in party and government 
before long. 

His popularity among students suffered 
another blow when he replied to a question 
about the suppression of student protests in 
Poland by advising the audience to tend to 
their own, Czechoslovak affairs, instead of 
those of neighboring countries. 

At a similar meeting last week, Mr. 
Smrkovsky did not oppose a resolution of 
solidarity with the Poland demonstrators. 
His change of attitude was laid to Polish 
diplomatic presentations, particularly fol- 
lowing publication yesterday of an article 
in the youth newspaper Mlada Fronta criti- 
cizing the official Polish attitude. 

Mr. Smrkovsky opened the meeting by 
warning students to go right home afterward. 
Reports circulated that some students plan- 
ned to march from the hall to the Polish 
Embassy. 

LARGEST OF A SERIES 

The meeting that ended this morning was 
the largest of a wave of such sessions, The 
new leaders are staging them throughout 
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the country in an apparent effort to keep the 
politically minded part of the public, partic- 
ularly youth, occupied while they consolidate 
their strength and adopt a program of action. 

They are explosions of free speech in a 
country in which people have kept most of 
their thoughts to themselves for 20 years, The 
sessions are by now predictable; The au- 
dience and a panel of leaders in politics and 
public life disclose at great length the evils 
of the past and assure one another that 
it never be that bad again. 

The emphasis on the part of the officials 
is that Czechoslovakia is now introducing 
freedom with Communism and that this is 
the only true Communism, Many of the ques- 
tioners try to stretch the limits of that free- 
dom to include one or several opposition 
parties, but they receive no encouragement. 

The meeting appeared to observers to be 
& kind of group therapy for a people that 
has two decades of repressed emotions to let 
out, but they fear that a great deal of energy 
vitalized by the political changes of last 
January is being dissipated in talk. 

A long-haired brunette yawned as the 
meeting droned on repetitively and said: 

“Free speech can be very tiring,” 


[From the New York Times, Mar. 26, 1968] 


Czechoslovakia’s reform-minded Commu- 
nists have paid a high price for the emo- 
tional satisfaction they gained from Antonin 
Novotny’s resignation as President. The dis- 
credited former dictator's departure came 
when the Dubcek faction bowed to Moscow's 
desire for Czech attendance at last week- 
end’s Communist summit and at least ver- 
bal acceptance of the limits on freedom 
spelled out or implied in the Dresden com- 
muniqué. 

How very severe the Dresden limits are is 
apparent if they are compared with the soar- 
ing hopes and ambitions articulated in 
Prague in recent weeks. Domestically, the 
communiqué approves only the modest re- 
forms sanction by the last Czechoslovak 
Communist party Congress held when the 
Novotnyites still rule. 

As regards foreign policy, the Dresden lim- 
its provide a veritable straitjacket. Czecho- 
slovakia must remain in the Warsaw Pact 
and give up any ideas of a political accommo- 
dation with West Germany that might per- 
mit economic aid from the Kiesinger regime. 
Also, Czechoslovakia must increase vigl- 
lance” against the “aggressive aspirations 
and subversive actions of the imperialist 
forces,” i.e., it must take no moves to relax 
tension with the United States 

Taken literally, the terms are so Draconian 
that their blunt statement might well have 
sparked the first explosion in this so-far 
peaceful revolution. To avoid this danger 
Prague newspapers and other media gave a 
guarded and incomplete version of the Dres- 
den statement to their audience. But public 
communication is now too open in Czecho- 
slovakia for the “secret” to be kept very long. 

But Dresden has flashed a danger signal 
that a momentous choice may soon have to 
be made between alternative courses of 
Czechoslovakia’s history—the cautious way 
of the Good Soldier Schweik or the danger- 
ous one trodden by Jan Hus and his follow- 
ers. 


[From the Baltimore (Md.) Sun, Mar, 26, 
1968] 


CZECH ELECTION DELAY Is SOUGHT—ASSEMBLY 
ALSO ASKED To REWRITE Vore Law 
(By Stuart S. Smith) 

PRAGUE, March 26.—The Czechoslovak Com- 
munist party Presidium has called on the 
National Assembly to postpone this year’s 
local elections until the end of June and to 
write a more democratic electoral law, it was 
announced here today. 

The step, which had been recommended 
by the parliament’s elections commission 
some weeks ago, is one of the most significant 
signs thus far that the party’s highest body 
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intends to make good its promises to reform 
and liberalize the nation’s social and politi- 
cal institutions. 

The Central Committee Presidium, which 
met yesterday, also discussed the election 
of a new President to replace Antonin No- 
votny, who resigned under pressure last Fri- 
day, CTK, the Czechoslovak news agency, 
said today. 

The National Assembly will elect Novotny’s 
successor Saturday, Radio Prague announced 
tonight. 

The local elections were to have been held 
May 19. However, CTK reported numerous 
party chapters throughout the country de- 
manded secret balloting and a hand in se- 
lecting the candidates. 

The Presidium also reviewed the week- 
end's Communist summit meeting in Dres- 
den and the separation of state and party 
powers, a communique announced. CTK said 
that there have been demands that the con- 
duct of the nation’s foreign policy and the 
supervision of the secret police force be 
handed over to the Government, Heretofore 
these two sensitive areas have been under 
the party's direct control. 

Meanwhile, the whirlwind of renewal and 
revitalization built up new momentum, 
Sweeping through every corner of Czecho- 
slovakia on a broad-ranging scale. 

Virtually every hour another handful of 
Novotny supporters resigns and another com- 
mittee or commission meets and demands 
justice, truth and liberty. Every day the 
postman brings Alexander Dubcek, the new 
party leader, a mailbag full of resolutions 
and petitions d a return to what 
the letter writers call the honorable tradi- 
tions of the democratic Czechoslovak Re- 
public. 

PASSPORT GUARANTEE 


For example, the Czechoslovak travel writ- 
ers demanded that the constitution be 
amended to guarantee every citizen a pass- 
port and called upon the Government to 
sign and ratify the United Nations 1966 resol- 
ution on civil and political rights. 

A newspaper demanded that the new Pres- 
ident be an independent progressive and have 
the necessary brain capacity. 

A Slovak newspaper demanded better roads 
across the frontiers “where we used to erect 
barbed wire.” 

The Czechoslovak people’s party, which is 
the nation’s Catholic political organization, 
called upon its members to seek open talks 
with Christian Democrats in Italy, France, 
Holland, Belgium and Austria and all other 
parties “with the exception of those which 
are ultraright wing.” 

Rude Pravo, the Communist party’s official 
organ, printed an editorial entitled “The Will 
of the People Should be the Law.” 

A student weekly newspaper carried an 
article headlined “The Bible is Not A Dead 
Book.” 

The Minister of Justice on a television 
program said the Government is preparing 
a bill to guarantee the independence of the 
courts and to pay compensation to the vic- 
tims of unjust political trials. 

In fact, he said the so-called trials were 
not trials in the real sense of the word, but 
“frame-ups engineered and masterminded 
by the secret police with only superficial 
signs of judicial proceedings.” 

A newspaper related that political trial 
defendants had to be worked over for months 
before they completely memorized lengthy 
accounts of fictitious crimes. 

A newspaper reported that Pasternak's 
‘Doctor Zhivago,’ Karel Capek’s ‘Conversa- 
tions with T. G. Masaryk’ and books by two 
emigree writers, Jan Cep and Zdenek Neme- 
cek, are to be published in this country.” 

FULL REHABILITATION 

Another newspaper reported “Dr. Frantisek 
Trzicky, former national procurator and head 
of a department in the Prime Minister’s of- 
fice, who together with other former leaders 
of the Social Democratic party was sentenced 
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in 1954 on charges of alleged high treason to 
25 years’ imprisonment, has been fully reha- 
bilitated. In the last two years, Dr. Trzicky 
was a tram conductor.” 

Another daily wrote that Richard Slansky 
“brother of the executed Mr. Rudolf Slansky 
and pro-dean of the faculty of social services 
of the university” spoke to a group of 200 
foreign students, mainly from Africa and 
Latin America, about “interrogation meth- 
ods in the 19508.“ 


BOY SCOUT REVIVAL 


Prace, an influential Czechoslovak news- 
paper that denounced the East German press 
for having “the least understanding” of re- 
cent events here, commented that it would 
be “paradoxical if the Czechoslovak foreign 
policy were to remain unchanged” and re- 
marked that “while exerting a positive influ- 
ence on the progressive movements in the 
West, the Czechoslovak events have a seem- 
ingly negative effect on some Communist 
parties” in Eastern Europe. 

However, one of the most piquant signs 
that the old order here is dead is the restora- 
tion of the Boy Scout movement. Of all the 
organizations which communism considered 
imperialistic and subversive of Marxism- 
Leninism, the Scouts were anathematized at 
the worst. 


{From the New York Times, Mar. 28, 1968] 
EASTERN EUROPE 
(By Henry Kamm) 

Pracue.—Czechoslovakia protested to East 
Germany today over interference in her af- 
fairs. The action was the most dramatic de- 
velopment in the growing estrangement be- 
tween Czechoslovakia and her partners. 

Foreign minister Vaclav David summoned 
the East German ambassador, Peter Florin, 
to inform him of objections to the speech 
yesterday by a member of the East German 
party's ruling Politburo. 

The East German ideological export, Kurt 
Hager, criticized Czechoslovak democratiza- 
tion. He contended that it served the West 
German goal of loosening the links between 
Communist countries, particularly Czecho- 
slovakia and East Germany. 

The Czechoslovak party newspaper, Rude 
Pravo, said today that there was no reason 
why Czechoslovakia should pursue the same 
policy toward West Germany as does East 
Germany. 

Rude Pravo said Czechoslovakia was sim- 
plifying the situation by following the East 
German lead instead of trying on her own 
to influence developments in West Germany 
that might lead to normal relations between 
the two countries. 

The newspaper called on the Government 
to find the courage to develop a specifically 
Czechoslovak initiative on the issue of Ger- 
many. 

It also demanded that the atmosphere of 
the Foreign Ministry be transformed so as 
to encourage fearless expressions of opinion 
and the honest considerations of alterna- 
tives, 

The Union of Anti-Fascist Fighters 
charged that the East German had attacked 
not only Mr. Smrkovsky but also the revo- 
lutionary process in our society.” It con- 
tinued: 

“We extend our full support to all com- 
rades, especially Smrkovsky. We are con- 
vinced that our view is shared by all pa- 
triotic Czechoslovaks.” 

The Czechoslovak press also reported criti- 
cism from a member of the Hungarian 
Politburo, Zoltan Komocsin, who declared in 
a radio interview yesterday that develop- 
ments in Czechoslovakia were accompanied 
by “anti-Socialist rightist efforts of an in- 
correct tendency.” 


[From the New York Times, Mar. 28, 1968] 


(By David Binder) 


BERLIN.—Prof. Kurt Hager, the East Ger- 
man ideologist, attacked a Czechoslovak 
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Communist party reformer by name last 
night in a second criticism of the reform 
movement in two days. 

His new reproach, published today in Neues 
Deutschland, the party newspaper, twice cen- 
sured Josef Smrkovsky, the Minister of For- 
estry who has become a spokesman for the 
liberalization of Communism in Ozecho- 
slovakia. 

Speaking at the final session of a congress 
of 1200 Marxist philosophers in East Berlin, 
Professor Hager hinted that Mr. Smrkovsky 
and his fellow reformers were allied with 
“militarist and revanchist circles in West 
Germany.” 

It was the sharpest aspersion against the 
new Czechoslovak leadership yet made by a 
member of the East German regime, which 
for two weeks has treated the Czechoslovak 
developments as a threat to its security. 


From the New York Times, Mar. 28, 1968 
(By Jonathan Randal) 

Warsaw.—The Communist party news- 
paper, Trybuna Ludu, today printed a long 
attack on the extraordinary meeting of the 
Warsaw writers union held last month, 

Wladyslaw Gomulka, the party leader, ac- 
cused the writers in a speech March 19 of 
having played an active role in organizing 
the student demonstrations against Com- 
munist cultural controls. 

The newspaper said the meeting of Feb. 29 
“was probably the only forum in Poland 
where it was possible to express such slanders 
with impunity.” 

The meeting adopted a resolution con- 
demning the regime’s cultural policy, par- 
ticularly the closing of Adam Mickiewicz’s 
19th-century play “Dziady” (“The Fore- 
fathers”) in the Narodowy Theater. The 
Polish Government considered the produc- 
tion to have anti-Russian overtones, 

Trybuna Ludu quoted various speeches, 
including one said to have been made by 
Leszek Kolakowski, a Marxist philosopher 
who was one of six Warsaw University profes- 
sors dismissed Monday. 

He was quoted as having said that “the 
national culture is being dwarfed under in- 
numerable blows.” 


{From the New York Times, Apr. 11, 1968] 


EXCERPTS FROM REFORM PROGRAM OF THE 
CZECH COMMUNIST PARTY 

Pracve, April 10 (Reuters).—Following are 
excerpts from a summary of the Czechoslo- 
vak action program as distributed by C. TK., 
the Czech press agency: ) 

The main thing is to reform the whole 
political system so that it will permit the 
dynamic development of Socialist relations, 
the combination of a broad democracy with 
a scientific, highly qualified management, the 
strengthening of the social order, the stabili- 
zation of socialist relations and the mainte- 
nance of social discipline. 

The basic structure of the political system 
must at the same time provide firm guaran- 
tees against a return to the old methods of 
subjectivism and highhandedness from a po- 
sition of power. 

The basic orientation of Czechoslovak for- 
eign policy is alliance and cooperation with 
the Soviet Union and the other Socialist 
countries. 

The political parties of the National Front 
are partners whose political work is based on 
the joint political program of the National 
Front and is naturally bound by the Consti- 
tution of the Czechoslovak Socialist Repub- 
lic. 

WILL DEVELOP POLITICAL LIFE 

The Communist party of Czechoslovakia 
will use every means to develop such forms 
of political life that will insure the expres- 
sion of the direct say and will of the working 
class and all working people in political deci- 
sion-making in our country. 

The National Front as a whole and all its 
components must have independent rights 
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and their own responsibility for the manage- 
ment of our country and society. 

It is not possible to prescribe by an arbi- 
trary interpretation from a position of power 
what information may or may not be given 
to the working people, which of their opin- 
ions can or cannot be expressed publicly, 
where public opinion can play a role and 
where it cannot, 

The Central Committee of the Communist 
party of Czechoslovakia considers it neces- 
sary in the shortest possible time to define 
more exactly than hitherto by a press law 
when a state body can forbid the propaga- 
tion of certain information (in the press, 
radio, television, etc.) and exclude the pos- 
sibility of factual preliminary censorship. 

Legal norms must more exactly guarantee 
the freedom of speech also of minority in- 
terests and opinions (again within the 
framework of Socialist laws and in harmony 
with the principle that decisions will be 
taken according to the will of the majority). 
The constitutional freedom of motion, par- 
ticularly the traveling of our citizens abroad, 
must be guaranteed exactly by law. This 
means in particular that a citizen should 
have the legal right to long-term or perma- 
nent sojourn abroad and that people should 
not be groundlessly placed in the position of 
emigrants. At the same time, it is necessary 
to protect by law the interests of the state, 
for example as regards the drain of some 
categories of specialists, etc. 

We must gradually solve in the whole 
legal code the task of how to protect in a 
better and more consistent way the personal 
rights and property of citizens. 


REHABILITATION PROCEDURE 


Hitherto the rehabilitation of people— 
both Communists and non-Communists— 
who were the victims of legal violations in 
past years has not always been carried out 
in all its political and civic consequences. 

The Central Committee of the Communist 
party of Czechoslovakia supports the pro- 
posal that the procedure in these questions 
and the problems of legal consequences be 
incorporated in a special law. 

Our republic, as a joint state of two equal 
nations—Czechs and Slovaks—must consis- 
ently insure that the constitutional arrange- 
ment of relations between our fraternal na- 
tions and the status of all other nationalities 
of Czechoslovakia develops as demanded by 
the strengthening of the unity of the state, 
the development of the nations and nation- 
alities themselves and in keeping with the 
needs of socialism. 

It is therefore to work out and 
pass a constitutional law, that will embody 
the principle of a symmetrical arrangement 
as the goal to which our development after 
the 14th Congress in the new constitution 
will aim, and which will, in a new way, on 
the basis of full equality, solve the status of 
Slovak national bodies in our constitutional 
system in the nearest future—before the 
elections to the National Assembly and the 
Slovak National Council. 

The basic orientation of Czechoslovak for- 
eign policy was conceived and confirmed at 
the time of the national liberation struggle 
and in the process of the Socialist recon- 
struction of our country. 

This is alliance and cooperation with the 
Soviet Union and other Socialist countries. 
We shall make efforts to deepen further 
friendly relations with our allies—the coun- 
tries of the world Socialist community—on 
the basis of mutual respect, sovereignty and 
equality and international solidarity. 

FIGHT AGAINST IMPERIALISM 

In the struggle of Socialist and democratic 
forces against the aggressive efforts of world 
imperialism, we stand resolutely on the side 
of progress, democracy and Socialism. 

Czechoslovakia will formulate her own 
standpoint on fundamental questions of 
world policy. 
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In its relations with the developing coun- 
tries, Socialist Czechoslovakia will contribute 
to the further development of the antiim- 
perialist front and according to its forces and 
possibilities will support all nations fighting 
against imperialism, colonialism, neocolo- 
nialism, for the strengthening of their sov- 
ereignty and national independence and for 
economic development. 

We shall therefore continue to support the 
courageous struggle of the Vietnamese people 
against American aggression. We shall also 
try to achieve a political solution of the crisis 
in the Middle East. 

With respect to the developed capitalist 
countries we shall actively apply a policy of 
peaceful coexistence, 


A TWO-GERMANY POLICY 


We shall consistently base our policy on 
the existence of two German States, on the 
fact that the German Democratic Republic, 
as the first Socialist state on German soll, is 
an important peace factor in Europe, on the 
need to support realistic forces in the Ger- 
man Federal Republic and at the same time 
resist the neo-Nazi and revanchist tend- 
encies in that country. The Czechoslovak peo- 
ple want to live in peace with all nations. 

Since the end of the nineteen-fifties, 
Czechoslovak society has entered a new stage 
of development. This fact has gradually 
formed a political line that we want to apply 
and develop in a creative way. It is charac- 
teristic for the present stage that: 

There no longer exist antagonistic classes 
and the main feature of internal develop- 
ment is becoming the process of rapproche- 
ment of all social groups of our society; 

Existing methods of management and the 
orientation of the national economy have be- 
come outdated and urgently require changes, 
that is, an economic system of management 
that would be able to enforce a change to- 
ward intensive growth; 

It will be necessary to prepare the country’s 
linkup into the process of the scientific tech- 
nical revolution in the world, which requires 
especially intensive cooperation between 
workers and peasants and the intelligentsia 
and which will lay great demands on people's 
knowledge and qualifications, on the imple- 
mentation of science; 

Broad space for social initiative, an open 
exchange of views and the democratization 
of the whole social and political system is be- 
coming literally a condition of the dynamics 
of Socialist society—a condition for holding 
our ground in competition before the world 
and honorably fulfilling our obligations to 
the international working-class movement. 

A major reason for the fact that outdated 
methods of managing the economy were 
maintained was the deformation of the polit- 
ical system. 

In addition to this there were the unfavor- 
able external circumstances at the beginning 
of the sixties, when a serious economic im- 
balance occurred. 

The immediate cause of past shortcomings 
was the fact that, because there was too 
great a concentration of decision-making in 
the party, there was an exceptional status of 
individuals, primarily of Comrade Antonin 
Novotny. 

The party will continue to lean on the 
working class, which has proved that it is 
capable of bearing the main weight of Social- 
ist efforts. 

One of the most important results of the 
changes in the social structure was the crea- 
tion of a new social group, organically 
coalescing with the working class—coopera~- 
tive farmers. 


CHANGE IN INTELLIGENTSIA 
Similarly, it will be necessary to under- 
stand that there has been a progressive 
change in the nature of our intelligentsia, 
which has become a people’s Socialist intel- 
ligentsia. It represents a force that in a crea- 
tive way shares in the development of society 
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and mediates the wealth of science and cul- 
ture to all people. 

Today, when class differences are being 
eliminated, the main scale for evaluating the 
position of people in society is becoming the 
degree by which a person contributes to so- 
cial development. 

One of the key conditions of the present 
and future scientific, technical and social de- 
velopment is a substantial increase in the 
education and qualifications of leading ofi- 
cials and experts at all levels of our economic 
and social life. 

This fact requires a basic change in exist- 
ing cadre policy, where for years the aspects 
of education, qualifications and abilities have 
been underestimated. 

The coming elections are to become the 
beginning of the implementation of the prin- 
ciples of this action program in the work of 
the elected bodies of the state. 

It is therefore necessary to work out such 
an electoral system that will be in harmony 
with the changes in our political life. By 
means of the electoral law, it is necessary to 
lay down exactly and clearly the democratic 
principles for the preparation of the elections, 
the proposal of candidates and the method 
of their election. The changes in the electoral 
system must be based in particular on the 
new political status of the National Front 
and the elected state bodies themselves. 

STATE SECURITY BODIES 

The Central Committee of the Communist 
party of Czechoslovakia thinks it necessary 
to change the security organization and to 
divide the state security corps into two inde- 
pendent elements—the state security serv- 
ice and the public security service. 

The state security service must have such 
a status of organizational structure, nu- 
merical state, equipment, methods of work 
and qualifications that are in keeping with 
its work of defending the state from the ac- 
tivities of enemy centers abroad. 

Every citizen who has not been culpable in 
this respect must know with certainty that 
his political convictions and opinions, his per- 
sonal beliefs and activities cannot be the 
object of attention to the bodies of the state 
security service. The party declares clearly 
that this apparatus should not be directed 
and used to solve internal political questions 
and controversies in socialist society. 

The public security service will fulfill tasks 
in the struggle against crime and in the pro- 
tection of public order. For this, its organi- 
zation, numerical state and methods of work 
must be adapted. The public security force 
must be better equipped and strengthened. 
Its functions in the defense of public order 
must be exactly laid down by law and in 
their fulfillment the service will be directed 
by the national committee. Legal norms must 
create clearer relations of control over the 
security force by the Government as a whole 
and by the National Assembly. 

It is not possible to permanently blunt eco- 
nomic policy by taking from those who work 
well and giving to those who work badly. 
Therefore it is necessary to objectivize value 
relations so that differences in the income 
situation among enterprises express the real 
differences in the standard of their work. 


ECONOMIC REFORMS 


It is also politically not correct that the 
consumer should permanently pay for inef- 
fectiveness through the medium of prices, 
taxes and indirectly through various forms 
of the drawing off of means from effective 
enterprises. 

Democratization of the economy includes 
in particular the realization of independence 
of enterprises and enterprise groupings and 
their relative independence of state bodies, 
the full and real application of the right of 
the consumer to determine his consumption 
and his style of living, the right of a free 
choice of working activity, the right and real 
possibility of different groups of working 
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people and different social groups to formu- 
late and defend their economic interests in 
creating the economic policy. 


TRADE RELATIONS 


The basis for the development of interna- 
tional economic relations will continue to 
be economic cooperation with the Soviet 
Union and other Socialist states, particularly 
those associated in the Council of Mutual 
Economic Assistance. 

We shall also actively support the develop- 
ment of economic relations with all other 
countries of the world that are interested in 
the basis of equality, mutual advantages and 
without discrimination. 

The long-term isolation of our economy 
from the world markets has torn the relation 
of prices of the home market from that on 
the world market. In this situation we regard 
it as indispensable to adopt the line of grad- 
ually drawing the prices of the home and 
world markets closer together. 


{From the New York Times, May 14, 1968] 
QUESTIONNAIRE PRINTED 
(By Tad Szulc) 

PRAGUE, May 13.—Czechoslovakia’s Com- 
munist leadership is asking the people to tell 
it, in effect, whether they think Communism 
can be compatible with democracy. 

That question and 22 others—all of them 
relating to fundamental issues concerning 
the validity of the Communist system and 
its present practices in Czechoslovakia— 
were contained in a questionnaire to readers 
published today in Rude Pravo, the party 
newspaper. 

The questionnaire was prepared by the 
Institute of Political Sciences of the Central 
Committee and the editors of Rude Pravo. 

Since the start of liberalization last Janu- 
ary, the Communist leadership has been 
increasingly seeking to consult the populace 
on its policies. 

As readers of Rude Pravo were asked to 
fill in the questionnaire to give their reac- 
tions to the Czechoslovak democratization 
effort, the political leaders met for the sec- 
ond day with the party’s regional chiefs to 
assess the progress of their experiment. 

Alexander Dubcek, the First Secretary of 
the party, delivered a major policy speech at 
the closed session, outlining the internal and 
international problems facing Czechoslova- 
kia in her transition. 

He said that both positive and negative 
opposition tendencies had emerged at the 
meeting, indicating that the power struggle 
was still alive. He announced that the re- 
gional party secretaries had been instructed 
to start preparing for a special party con- 
gress later this year. 

This appears to be a victory for Mr. Dubcek 
inasmuch as his conservative foes, along 
with the Soviet Union, had opposed the 
calling of a special congress that the Dubcek 
forces want to use to consolidate their gains. 

Mr. Dubcek said the meeting had also set 
in motion preparations for a plenary meet- 
ing of the Central Committee later this 
month. 

CONVERTIBILITY DISCUSSED 

Czechoslovakia’s liberalizing policy also 
spread today to the economic field. The new 
Economic Council, organized earlier this 
year met today to discuss the possibility of 
making the Czechoslovak crown freely con- 
vertible, or exchangeable, with other world 
currencies, The present arbitrary exchange 
rates range from 7 to 36 crowns to the dollar. 

In making the crown convertible, and 
thus freeing it from the Communist area’s 
monetary system, the Government would 
open the doors to greater trade, and possibly 
even investments, in Czechoslovakia’s deal- 
ings with the West. 

A convertible crown would be acceptable 
among Ozechoslovakia’s Western trade part- 
ners for settling her debts or trade deficits. 
Under the present system, Czechoslovakia 
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must settle deficit in the balance of pay- 
ments in dollars or another convertible cur- 
rency. 

Among communist countries, only Yugo- 
slavia has partial convertibility for her 
dinar. 

Last month, Czechoslovak leaders spoke of 
a period of five to seven years before con- 
vertibility could be attained. The rising eco- 
nomic pressures here and the threat of pos- 
sible Soviet economic sanctions may force 
the Czechoslovaks to move faster in revising 
their trade and financial patterns. 

The Prague radio said that the council 
had also discussed unspecified “industrial 
cooperation with capitalist concerns.” 


QUESTIONS ARE LISTED 


In the Rude Pravo questionnaire, filling 
two-thirds of a page, Czechoslovaks were 
asked to mark off answers to these questions, 
among others: 

“Does the internal democratization of a 
Communist party provide a sufficient guar- 
antee of democracy?” 

“Can you speak of democracy as being 
socialist when the leading role is held only 
by the Communist party?” 

“Should the Communist party carry out 
its leadership role by devotedly promoting 
free progressive socialist development or by 
ruling over society?” 

“Does the new political system have to pro- 
vide free and democratic platforms for the 
wide-ranging requirement of the various 
groups and strata of people in a socialist 
society in forming its political decisions?” 

“Is the Czechoslovak way of constructing 
and developing socialism our own internal 
matter that must be decided by the sovereign 
will of our people?” 

“Are there classes in our society that are 
opposed to one another?” 

Czechoslovaks were also asked to say 
whether a “democratic opposition” could 
develop from the already existing non-Com- 
munist parties within the Communist-led 
National Front, a popular front organization. 

This question appeared to be opening the 
door to the nearest thing to a Western polit- 
ical system that might be tolerated here 
by the Communist leadership in the foresee- 
able future. 

The leadership said earlier that all oppo- 
sition must operate under the umbrella of 
the National Front, but the phrasing of the 
questionnaire seemed to take this matter a 
step further. In addition to the Communist 
party, the National Front includes the So- 
cialist party and the Catholic party. 


[From the New York Times, May 14, 1968] 
CZECHS SCORE CRITICS IN BLOC—POPULACE 
POLLED ON DEMOCRACY—-THREE PAPERS 

ASSAILED 

(By David Binder) 

Pracug, May 13.—The Prague radio today 
accused three newspapers of Soviet-bloc 
countries of slandering Czechoslovakia with 
“evil intent.” 

At the same time, the new party leader- 
ship of Alexander Dubcek got encouragement 
for its democratization from the visiting 
Yugoslav Foreign Minister, Marko Nikezic, 
who conferred at length with his counter- 
part, Jirl Hajek. 

A late Prague broadcast also indicated 
that Janos Kadar, the Hungarian party 
leader, whom it described as “a friend of 
Czechoslovakia,” would be visiting here soon. 

The broadcast suggested that Czecho- 
alovkia should renew invitations to Presi- 
dent de Gaulle of France, who arrives in 
Rumania tomorrow. The invitation was ex- 
tended originally by President Antonin 
Novotny, who fell from power earlier this 


year. 

Replying to a series of articles in foreign 
journals, the Prague station’s evening com- 
mentary denounced them as “demagogy of 
such a caliber that it takes the breath away, 
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even from people who are a bit accustomed 
to things along this line.” 


THREE PAPERS ASSAILED 


The Czechoslovak targets were Neues 
Deutschland and Trybuna Ludu, the East 
German and Polish party newspapers and 
abe Gazeta, the Soviet writers’ 


It is understood that the Czechoslovak 
Foreign Ministry is preparing protest notes 
to East Germany and Poland about the 
articles this week. 

The broadcast by Irena Petrinova, a well- 
known radio commentator, charged that the 
foreign Communist articles had been written 
with “an evil intent.” 

Her principal target was Neues Deutschland, 
which published an editorial yesterday ac- 
cusing Prof. Antonin Snejdarek, director of 
the Prague Institute of International Politics 
and Economics of “supporting attacks on the 
Czechoslovak Communist and turning 
against the foreign policy line laid down by 
the Government.” 

Neues Deutschland also charged that Dr. 
Snejdarek was cooperating with the West 
Germans and was approving the policies of 
the West German Finance Minister, Franz 
Josef Strauss, The East German newspaper 
said: 

“The victims of German Fascism from 
Buchenwald, Majdanek and Mauthausen 
[concentration camps] as well as Lidice [a 
Czech town razed by the Nazis] are a warning 
signal that should keep one from illusions 
about the possibilities of cooperation with 
German imperialism.” 

The Prague radio responded: 

“If millions of dead did not rest behind 
these things one could described it as down- 
right piquant that the victims from Buchen- 
wald, Majdanek and Mauthausen are called 
to mind in Berlin, of all places. 

“In any case we would recommend restraint 
to the East German press concerning recol- 
lections from this aspect of the German 
past.” 

Mrs. Petroniva went on to assail Berliner 
Zeitung of East Berlin, Literaturnaya Gazeta 
of Moscow and Trybuna Ludu of Warsaw for 
a series of “lies” and “distortions,” including 
the misspelling of the name of Jan Prochazka, 
a liberal Czechoslovak writer. She said he 
reminded her of deliberate German misspel- 
lings of Czechoslovak names on public an- 
nouncements during the war, 

Speaking about the orthodox party regimes 
elsewhere in Eastern Europe, she concluded: 

“We know from our own experience with 
what methods and application of tricks and 
formulations a group of individuals can pre- 
sent itself as an entire Communist party or 
the entire working class. After the last 20 
years we are of the opinion that socialism 
cannot be built without democracy.“ 

This commentary suggested that Czecho- 
slovak journalists are prepared to wash not 
only their own party’s dirty linen in public 
but also the dirty linen of other Communist 
parties who attack them. 

“We are not afraid to take this course if 
they keep on slandering us,” said a promi- 
nent Prague editor. 


[From the New York Times, July 19, 1968] 


YUGOSLAV Party DECLARES SUPPORT OF 
CZECHOSLOVAKS 
(By David Binder) 

BELGRADE, YUGOSLAVIA, July 18.—The Yugo- 
slay Communist party declared uncondi- 
tional support tonight for Czechoslovakia’s 
democratization and condemned interference 
by other Communist parties in Czechoslovak 
affairs. 

The declaration was transmitted today to 
the Communist leadership in Prague and also 
to the party leaders of the Soviet Union and 
other East European regimes. It was the 
latest in a series of firm Yugoslav actions 
defending the Prague regime. 
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According to party sources, President Tito 
was to have left for Prague today at the in- 
vitation of the Czechoslovak party chief, 
Alexander Dubcek, for a show of solidarity. 
It is believed Marshal Tito delayed his trip 
at the request of Mr. Dubcek. 

The Belgrade declaration described by 
Tanyug the Yugoslav press agency, as the at- 
titude” of the Yugoslav party, called the 
Dubcek policy “a significant contribution to 
the general affirmation of the socialist sys- 
tem.” 

It said that any intervention by other Com- 
munist powers could be interpreted as an 
attempt to limit the independence of the 
Communisty party of Czechoslovakia as well 
as jeopardize the state sovereignty of Czecho- 
slovakia.” 

“Such a moye,” it said, “would be harmful 
for the further development of socialism.” 

Another indication of Yugoslav support for 
Czechoslovakia was contained in Politika, the 
country’s leading newspaper, this morning. 

Politika suggested that Moscow was trying 
to re-establish the Cominform, or Commu- 
nist Information Bureau. This was Stalin’s 
instrument for imposing his dictatorship on 
Eastern Europe after World War II. 

Politika did this in an extremely brief 
fashion by publishing the Warsaw letter of 
the Soviet Communist party and four of its 
allies to the new Czechoslovak leadership and 
headlining it: “Cominform 1968.” 

For Yugoslav readers the inference was 
quickly drawn to the situation of this coun- 
try 20 years ago when the Cominform, on 
Stalin’s orders, expelled President Tito's 
party. 

Since the anniversary on June 28 of that 
1948 event, the Yugoslav press has been full 
of articles comparing the situation then with 
the current Soviet bloc presures on Ozecho- 
slovakia. 

Today, the First Secretary of the Czecho- 
slovak Embassy, Milan Vasek, said Yugoslavs 
had sent letters of sympathy and solidarity 
to his chancery. 

Beyond this, the press, radio, television, 
parliament, ruling party and President Tito 
himself have taken “a very positive attitude 
toward us,” Mr. Vasek said. 

Reflecting on 1948, a senior Communist 
editor remarked that the Soviet leadership 
“applied economic pressures, and then 
blamed us for denying the leading role of the 
party, revisionism, anti-Soviet actions, in- 
gratitude for their so-called liberation of the 
country, refusing to go to the Cominform 
meeting in June and being too nice to West- 
ern powers.” 

“Finally they published an appeal urging 
anti-Tito elements to overthrow him,” he 
said. “All these things are repeated in the 
Warsaw letter.” 

The editor continued: “We feel strongly 
about Czechoslovakia because theirs is our 
fight, too. If they lose, then we and other 
Communist parties could also lose our strug- 
gle against our own dogmatic forces and we 
would all go back to a kind of Stalinism.” 

The reference was to the bitter battle be- 
tween liberal and conservative factions in the 
Yugoslav party, which has been under way 
for more than three years. 

Recalling 1948 this afternoon, Milovan 
Djilas, the rebel Marxist who was then Vice 
Premier, said in an interview that “in some 
ways the Warsaw action is worse than what 
they did to us.” 

He continued: “After all, in 1948, the 
Cominform just threw us out and applied 
moral pressure. But now the Warsaw letter 
proclaims a new international legal principal 
of the right to intervene in the affairs of 
other socialist countries when they don’t like 
what is going on. Not even Stalin dared to 
raise his action to a matter of legal rights. 
Presumably, the Soviets could apply this 
new principle to Yugoslavia and Rumania.” 

Speaking in Serbian and English, Mr. 
Djilas said that while he saw similarities be- 
tween 1948 and 1968, there was “an even 
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greater parallel between Czechoslovakia’s 
situation now and at the time of the Munich 
pact in 1938.” 


RECALLS 1938 REACTION 


He pointed out that in 1938, four coun- 
tries—Nazl Germany, Fascist Italy, Britain 
and France—forced Czechoslovakia to ac- 
cept dismemberment, “just as now five 
countries [the Soviet Union, Poland, East 
Germany, Bulgaria and Hungary] are gang- 
ing up on Czechoslovakia.” 

Mr. Djilas recalled that at the time of 
Munich he and “thousands of Yugoslavs went 
into the streets of Belgrade to demonstrate 
sympathy for the Czechoslovaks, and many 
volunteered to fight.” 

Mr. Djilas, who served almost nine years 
in prison after 1956 on charges of “hostile ac- 
tivities,” is looking fit following more than 
a year in freedom. 

Yesterday, the Secretariat of Internal Af- 
fairs gave him his passport, allowing him to 
travel. 

He plans to visit the United States in the 
autumn. Asked if there had been some con- 
nection between issuance of the passport and 
the events in Czechoslovakia, he said “They 
may be connected.” 


[From the New York Times, July 19, 1968] 
Sovier REPORTED To SEND CZECHS SOFTER 
MESSAGE—DUBCEK CALLS MEETING TODAY 
To Win BACKING OF CENTRAL COMMITTEE OF 
THE Party—Boitp Measure Is TakEN— 
PRAGUE Sam To BE SEEKING DEFERMENT OF 

THE VISITS BY TITO AND CEAUSESCU 

(By Henry Kamm) 

PRAGUE, July 18.—Authoritative sources re- 
ported today that the Soviet Communist 
leadership had sent a conciliatory letter to 
the Czechoslovak party leaders, 

Czechoslovakia, meanwhile, firmly rejected 
her allies criticisms of her democratic re- 
forms and took the bold step of calling a 
meeting tomorrow of the divided Central 
Committee of the Communist party in order 
to give a vote of confidence to the party lead- 
ership. 

Following this, according to informed 
sources, Alexander Dubcek, the party's First 
Secretary, may accept the demand by the 
Soviet party leadership for a meeting in this 
country of the ruling bodies of both parties, 
perhaps as early as Saturday. 

Pending a decision on a Czechoslovak-So- 
viet meeting, Prague was reported to have 
asked President Tito of Yugoslavia and Presi- 
dent Nicolae Ceausescu of Rumania to put off 
visits here that were intended to demonstrate 
their solidarity with Czechoslovakia. 

A letter signed by Leonid I. Brezhnev, the 
Soviet party leader, was delivered to Mr. 
Dubcek late last night by the Soviet Am- 
bassador, Stepan V. Chervonenko, The envoy 
had just returned from Moscow, where the 
Soviet party’s Central Committee had met 
to discuss Czechoslovakia, 

TONE OF LETTER DIFFERS 

The sources reported that the tone of the 
Brezhney letter was far different from the 
stern and hostile nature of the letter de- 
livered here Tuesday from the leaders of five 
Communist countries who met Sunday and 
Monday in Warsaw. 

The Soviet letter, according to the sources, 
voiced sympathy and understanding for 
what the new leaders in Prague are doing. 
It specifically endorsed the decisions of the 
plenary meetings of the Czechoslovak Cen- 
tral Committee since the overthrow of An- 
tonin Novotny from the party leadership in 
January. 

While the letter from Warsaw accused the 
Czechoslovak leaders of having failed to pre- 
vent the rise of political groups hostile to 
socialism, the letter from Moscow said that 
the Soviet leaders merely wished to warn 
prague that such elements might come to 
the surface, 
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Mr. Chervonenko remained with Mr. 
Dubcek and Josef Smrkovsky, a leading 
member of the Czechoslovak party Presidum, 
for a long time, a to the sources. 
Midway in the conversation, Mr. Smrkovsky 
was reported to have emerged from the room 
and said “victory” to the other party officials 
outside. 

When Mr. Dubcek came out after the So- 
viet Ambassador’s departure, he took two 
quick drinks of cognac, it was said, and ex- 
claimed: 

“It is hard to repair the errors of 20 years.” 


TWO REASONS ADVANCED 


The sources ascribed the apparently con- 
tradictory Soviet attitude to two possible 
reasons. 

One is a belief that the Soviet Union is 
less eager to precipitate a crisis for which 
it would have to bear the principal burden 
in the loss of international prestige than 
such & country as East Germany, for example. 

For the sake of its standing in its camp, 
Moscow might feel obliged to denounce de- 
viation in the strongest terms, the sources 
said, while for the sake of its larger interests 
it wants to avoid open conflict. 

Another reason advanced was that the 
firm letter from Warsaw was intended mainly 
for internal Soviet use. The Soviet leadership 
has engaged in a campaign to tighten the 
ideological reins in all fields. 

Mr. Dubcek and his associates decided on 
the surprise move of calling the Central Com- 
mittee into session after a Presidium session 
that lasted until 3:00 A.M. today. The move 
was prompted by the new confidence follow- 
ing the letter from Moscow, according to the 
sources. 

The policy-making Central Committee is 
the weakest link in the chain of party com- 
mand from the liberals’ point of view. Of its 
110 regular members and 30 alternates, only 
30 are thought to be completely reliable. 

For that reason, the party leaders had 
hoped until today to avoid any further ses- 
sions until the party congress in September, 
which is to elect a new committee, 

But Mr. Dubcek was reported as feeling 
that the letter from Warsaw, which was ad- 
dressed to the committee, required a reply 
from the committee as a show of his . 
Armed with such a vote of confidence, it was 
reported, he would be prepared to meet the 
Soviet leaders. 

In an effort to influence the large bloc 
of committee members that are thought to be 
waverers, the reformers have taken the ex- 
traordinary step of inviting a number of 
trusted liberals to attend the deliberations 
and perhaps to take part in them. 


LIBERALS INVITED TO SESSIONS 


They are about 50 of the delegates elected 
in recent weeks to the September party con- 
gress, 

Furthermore, the liberals hope to arrange 
for radio and television broadcasts of the pro- 
ceedings for the first time. They hope that 
the knowledge that they are speaking before 
all of Czechoslovakia instead of behind closed 
doors will discourage those who hold unpop- 
ular conservative opinions. 

If the committee session turns out un- 
favorable to Mr. Dubcek’s leadership, the 
party secretary is representerd as prepared 
to convoke the party congress immediately 
with the purpose of electing a Central Com- 
mittee that represents the new mood of the 
country. 

Citizens of Prague snapped up special edi- 
tions of newspapers that appeared in mid- 
morning carrying the texts of the letter from 
the five nations and the reply of the Czecho- 
slovak Presidium. 

Expressions of anger at the Warsaw letter 
and support for the Czechoslovak leadership 
were frequent and frequently vigorous. 

In its reply to charges of tolerating coun- 
terrevolutionary and pro-imperialist tenden- 
cies, Prague reaffirmed its loyalty to Commu- 
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nism and its alliance with the other Com- 
munist nations, particularly the Soviet 
Union. 

The Czechoslovak Presidium also declared 
its intention not to reverse any of the gains 
of democratization, the letter declared: 

“The overwhelming majority of the public 
from all classes is in favor of the abolition 
of censorship and in favor of freedom of 
expression,” 

In addition to the text of the Warsaw let- 
ter made public today, according to informed 
sources, four of its five signatories had also 
informed Prague through other channels of 
their insistence that the Czechoslovak lead- 
ers attend a meeting of all of them within 
two weeks, during which time the Czecho- 
slovaks would meet separately with each. 

Hungary's refusal to subscribe to such an 
ultimatum was reported to have been respon- 
sible for the omission of this demand from 
the letter. 

The possible meeting with the Soviet lead- 
ers would be the first of the bilateral con- 
tacts. Kosice, in eastern Slovakia, is the most 
likely site. Its choice followed a Soviet de- 
mand that it be held in Moscow. Czecho- 
slovakia is reported to have rejected this, as 
well as Kiev, Lvov and Uzhgorod, all in the 
Soviet Union. 


{From the New York Times, July 19, 1968] 
STRENGTH oF BLOC NATIONS 


The military strengths of the Warsaw Pact 
nations, according to a September, 1967, 
study by the Institute for Strategic Studies, 
in London, are as follows: 

ButcariA.—Total forces, 154,000 men. The 
army has 125,000 in eight motorized rifle 
divisions and four tank divisions with more 
than 2,500 T-54, T-34 and T-55 tanks. The 
army has 1,200 artillery pieces. 

There are 7,000 men in the navy. They 
man two submarines, 10 coastal escorts, 20 
minesweepers and 40 other vessels, 

In the air force are 22,000 men and 250 
combat aircraft—12 intercepter squadrons 
using MIG-17'’s, MIG-21's and MIG-19’s. The 
MIG-17’s are used also in three reconnais- 
sance squadrons and six ground-support 
squadrons. There are 20 transport aircraft 
and 20 helicopters. 

Paramilitary forces consist of 170,000 in 
the militia and border troops. 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA.—Total forces, 225,000. 
The 14-division army is composed of 10 mo- 
torized rifle divisions and 4 tank divisions 
with 3,200 T-55 tanks. There is also an air- 
borne brigade. 

Air force strength is at 50,000 men and 600 
combat aircraft. Those include 600 MIG-17’s, 
MIG-19’s, MIG-15’s, MIG-21's, and SU-7 
ground-support aircraft. There are 50 trans- 
ports, 100 helicopters and 300 training alir- 
craft. Paramilitary forces include 40,000 bor- 
der trops. 

East GerMany.—Total forces, 127,000. The 
85,000-man army has six divisions. The navy 
has 17,000 men and about 144 vessels. The 
air force has 25,000 men and 300 aircraft. 
Paramilitary forces include 70,000 in border 
and security forces and a 250,000-man armed 
workers’ organization. 

Huncary.—Total forces, 102,000. The six- 
division army is composed of 95,000 men. 
Some 7,000 men and 140 combat aircraft make 
up the air force. A Danube flotilla has 15 
patrol vessels. Paramilitary forces consist of 
35,000 men in security and border troops and 
100,000 in the workers’ militia. 

PoLanp.—Total forces, 270,000. The 16 di- 
visions of the 185,000-man army are normally 
at 70 per cent of full strength. The navy has 
15,000 men and about 118 naval craft, in- 
cluding 10 submarines. 

The air force has 70,000 men and 828 com- 
bate aircraft. There are also 40 helicopters. 
Paramilitary forces consist of 45,000 security 
and border troops. 

RUxMANTA.— Total forces, 173,000. The army 
has 150,000 men in nine divisions. The Navy 
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has 8,000 men and 50 vessels, including 
coastal escorts and minesweepers. 

Air force strength is 15,000, with 24 combat 
aircraft, There are also 10 transport and 10 
helicopters. Paramilitary forces number 50,- 
000, including border-defense troops. 

ALBANIA.—Total forces, 38,000. The army 
has 30,000 men, the navy has 3,000 and 29 
vessels including 4 submarines and 8 mine- 
sweepers; the air force has 5,000 men, 60 com- 
bat planes and 20 transports and helicopters; 
there are 12,500 in paramilitary units. 

Albania, Communist China’s ally, has been 
excluded from the proceedings of the pact. 

There are 10 to 12 aircraft in a squadron 
in the Warsaw Pact nations. 


Texts OF LETTERS BETWEEN Five EASTERN 
EUROPEAN COUNTRIES AND CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


(Note.—Following are the terts of the let- 
ters sent by the Bulgarian East German, 
Hungarian, Polish and Soviet Communist 
parties, in an English translation provided 
by the Soviet press agency Tass, and the Eng- 
lish translation of the text of the Czecho- 
slovak reply, provided by Reuters.) 


FIVE-PARTY LETTER 


Dear Comrapes: On behalf of the Central 
Committees of the Communist and Workers 
parties of Bulgaria, Hungary, the German 
Democratic Republic, Poland and the Soviet 
Union we are applying to you with this letter 
prompted by a feeling of sincere friendship 
based on the principles of Marxism-Leninism 
and proletarian internationalism and by the 
concern for our common affairs, for strength- 
ening the positions of Socialism and the se- 
curity of the Socialist community of nations. 

The development of events in your country 
evokes deep anxiety in us. It is our deep 
conviction that the offensive of the reac- 
tionary forces, backed by imperialism, 
against your party and the foundations of the 
social system in the Czechoslovak Socialist 
Republic threatens to push your country off 
the road of Socialism and that consequently 
it jeopardizes the interests of the entire So- 
clalist system. 

We expressed these apprehensions at the 
meeting in Dresden, during repeated bilateral 
meetings, as well as in letters which our 
parties sent in the recent period to the 
Presidium of the Central Committee of the 
Communist party of Czechoslovakia. 

Recently, we offered the Presidium of the 
Central Committee of the Communist party 
of Czechoslovakia to hold a new joint meet- 
ing on July 14 this year so as to exchange 
information and opinions on the state of 
affairs in our countries including the de- 
velopment of events in Czechoslovakia. Un- 
fortunately, the OP. 0. Central Committee 
Presidium did not take part in this meet- 
ing and did not use the opportunity for a 
collective comradely discussion of the situa- 
tion that has developed. That is why we 
thought it necessary to state to you in this 
letter, with complete sincerity and frank- 
ness, our common opinion. We want you to 
understand us well and assess correctly our 
intentions. 

We neither had nor have an intention to 
interfere in such affairs which are strictly 
the internal business of your party and your 
state, to violate the principles of respect, 
independence and equality in the relations 
among the Communist parties and Socialist 
countries. 


INTERFERENCE IN METHODS DENIED 


We are not applying to you as representa- 
tives of the past who would like to interfere 
in the correction of mistakes and shortcom- 
ings, including the violations of Socialist law 
which had taken place. 

We are not interfering in the methods of 
planning and management of the Socialist 
national economy of Czechoslovakia and in 
your actions aimed at improving the struc- 
ture of economy and developing Socialist 
democracy. 
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We shall hail the settlement of relations 
between Czecks and Slovaks on healthy 
foundations of friendly cooperation within 
the framework of the Czechoslovak Socialist 
Republic. 

At the same time we cannot agree to have 
hostile forces push your country from the 
road of Socialism and create a threat of 
severing Czechoslovakia from the Socialist 
community. This is something more than 
your cause. It is the common cause of all 
the Communist and workers’ parties and 
states united by alliance, cooperation and 
friendship. This is the common cause of our 
countries, which have joined in the Warsaw 
Treaty to ensure the independence, the peace 
and security in Europe, and set up an in- 
surmountable barrier for the intrigues of 
the imperialist forces, aggression and 
revenge. 

At the price of tremendous losses the peo- 
ples of our countries gained victory over 
Hitlerite Fascism, won freedom and inde- 
pendence and an opportunity to follow the 
road of progress and Socialism. The frontiers 
of the Socialist world have moved to the 
center of Europe, to the Elbe and Sumava 
Mountains. And we shall never agree to have 
these historical gains of Socialism, inde- 
pendence and security of our peoples being 
put to threat. We shall never agree to have 
imperialism, using ways peaceful and non- 
peaceful, making a gap from the inside or 
the outside in the Socialist system and 
changing in imperialism’s favour the cor- 
relation of forces in Europe. 

The might and firmness of our alliances 
depend on the inner strength of the Socialist 
system in each of our countries, on the 
Marxist-Leninist policy of our parties who 
discharge the leading role in the political 
and social life of their respective nations and 
states. Hamstringing of the leading role of 
the Communist party leads to liquidation of 
Socialist democracy and the Socialist sys- 
tem. There are thus imperiled the founda- 
tions of our alliance and the safety of the 
comity of our countries. 


AN UNDERSTANDING IS RECALLED 


You are aware of the understanding with 
which the fraternal parties treated the 
decisions of the January plenary meeting of 
the Central Committee of the Communist 
party of Czechoslovakia, as they believed that 
your party, firmly controlling the levers of 
power, would direct the entire process in the 
interests of Socialism and not let anti- 
Communist reaction exploit it to grind its 
own axe. We shared the conviction that you 
would protect the Leninist principle of 
democratic centralism as the apple of your 
eye. For the flouting of any aspect of this 
principle, democracy or centralism, in- 
evitably serves to weaken the party and its 
guiding role by transforming the party into 
either a bureaucratic organization or debat- 
ing club. We discussed all these matters time 
and again at the meetings we had, and re- 
celved from your assurances that you are 
aware of all the dangers and are fully re- 
solved to repulse them. 

Unfortunately events have taken another 
course. 

Capitalizing on the weakening of party 
leadership of the country and demagogically 
abusing the slogan of ‘“democratisation,” the 
forces of reaction triggered off a campaign 
against the Communist party of Ozecho- 
slovakia and its honest and devoted cadres, 
clearly seeking to abolish the party’s leading 
role, subvert the Socialist system, and place 
Czechoslovakia in opposition to the other 
Socialist countries. 

The political organizations and clubs that 
have emerged of late outside the framework 
of the national front have become, in effect, 
headquarters of the forces of traction. The 
Social Democrats are doggedly striving to 
establish their own party, are organizing 
underground committees and are seeking to 
leave to the working class movement in 
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Czechoslovakia and to take over the leader- 
ship of the country in order to effect a bour- 
geois restoration. Anti-Socialist and revision- 
ist forces have laid hand on the press, radio 
and television making of them a rostrum for 
attacking the Communist party, disorienting 
the working class and all working folks, spew- 
ing forth uncurbed anti-Socialist demagogy 
and undermining the friendly relations be- 
tween the Czechoslovakia Socialist Republic 
and the other Socialist countries. Some mass 
communication media are carrying on a sys- 
tematic campaign of real oral terror against 
people opposing the forces of traction or voic- 
ing anxiety over the trend of developments. 


PLATFORM IS ASSAILED 


Despite the decisions of the May plenary 
meeting of the Central Committee of the 
Communist party of Czechoslovakia, which 
indicated the threat emanating from right- 
wing and anti-Communist forces as the main 
danger, the increasing attacks that reaction 
has mounted have not met with any rebuff. 
This is precisely why reaction has been able 
to publicly address the entire country and 
to print its political platform under the title 
of “The 2,000 Words” which contain an out- 
right call for struggle against the Communist 
party and constitutional authority, for 
strikes and disorders. This call represents a 
serlous danger to the party, the national 
front and the Socialist state, and is an at- 
tempt to introduce anarchy. In essence, this 
statement is the organizational and political 
platform of counterrevolution. The claims 
made by its writers that they do not seek 
to overthrow the Socialist system, operate 
without the Communists or rupture alli- 
ances with the Socialist countries, should kid 
nobody. This is empty talk, the purpose of 
which is to legalize the platform of counter- 
revolution and hoodwink the vigilance of the 
party, the working class and all the working 
folk. 


Far from being repudiated, this platform, 
being so extensively circulated at a responsi- 
ble moment on the eve of the extraordinary 
Congress of the Communist party of Czecho- 
slovakia, has, on the contrary, found obvious 
advocates in the party rank and file and 
leadership, who second the anti-Socialist 
calls. 

Anti-Soclalist and revisionist forces smear 
all the activities of the Communist party, 
wage a slander campaign against its cadres, 
discredit honest and loyal-to-the- party 
Communists. 

A situation has thus arisen which is abso- 
lutely unacceptable for a Socialist country. 

It is in this atmosphere that attacks are 
also being made on the C.S.S.S. Socialist for- 
eign policy, on the alliance and friendship 
with Socialist countries. Voices are heard de- 
manding a revision of our common coordi- 
nated policy as regards the F.R.G., despite the 
fact that the West German Government in- 
variably pursues a policy hostile to the in- 
terests of the security of our countries. The 
flirt of the F.R.G. authorities and revenge- 
seekers meets with response among leading 
quarters of your country. 

The entire course of events in your coun- 
try in recent months shows that the forces 
of counterrevolution, supported by imperial- 
ist centers, have developed a broad offensive 
on the Socialist system without meeting due 
resistance on the part of the party and the 
people's power. There is no doubt that the 
centers of international imperialist reaction 
are also involved in these events in Czecho- 
slovakia, and are doing everything to in- 
flame and aggravate the situation, inspiring 
anti-Socialist forces to act in this direction. 
The bourgeois press, under the pretext of 
praising “democratization” and “liberaliza- 
tion” in the C.S.S.R. is waging an instigative 
campaign against the fraternal Socialist 
countries, F.R.G. ruling quarters are espe- 
cially active, attempting to use the events in 
Czechoslovakia to sow discord between the 
Socialist countries, isolate the G.D.R. and 
carry out their revenge-seeking designs. 
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DANGERS ARE POINTED OUT 


Don’t you, comrades, see these dangers? 
Is it possible under such conditions to re- 
main passive, to limit oneself to mere dec- 
larations and assurances of loyalty to the 
cause of Socialism and allied observations? 
Don’t you see that counterrevolution is 
wresting from you one position after an- 
other, that the party is losing control over 
the course of events and is further retreating 
under the pressure of anti-Communist 
forces? 

Is it not for the purpose of sowing distrust 
and enmity towards the Soviet Union and 
other Socialist countries that the press, radio 
and television of your country unleashed a 
campaign in connection with the staff exer- 
cises of the armed forces of the Warsaw 
Treaty organization? Matters went as fast as 
the joint staff exercises of our troops with 
the participation of several units of the So- 
viet Army, customary for military coopera- 
tion, are being used for groundless accusa- 
tions of violating the sovereignty of the 
OS. S. R. And this is taking place in Czecho- 
slovakia, the people of which sacredly honor 
the memory of Soviet servicemen who gave 
their lives for the freedom and sovereignty 
of that country. At the same time near the 
western borders of your country exercises of 
military forces of the NATO aggressive bloc 
are being conducted with the participation of 
the army of revenge-seeking Western Ger- 
many. But not a single word is mentioned 
about this. 

The inspirers of this unfriendly campaign 
apparently wish to confuse the minds of the 
Czechoslovak people, disorient them and un- 
dermine the truth that Czechoslovakia can 
retain her independence and sovereignty only 
as a Socialist country, as a member of the 
Socialist community. And only the enemies 
of Socialism can today speculate on the 
slogan of “defending the sovereignty” of the 
O. S. S. R. from the Socialist countries, from 
those countries with whom alliance and 
fraternal cooperation create a most reliable 
foundation of the independence and free de- 
velopment of each of our peoples. 

It is our conviction that a situation has 
arisen, in which the threat to the founda- 
tions of Socialism in Czechoslovakia jeopard- 
izes the common vital interests of other So- 
cialist countries. The peoples of our states 
would never forgive us for being indifferent 
and lighthearted in the face of such a danger. 


SOCIALIST UNITY DEMANDED 


We are living in such a time when peace, 
security and freedom of peoples more than 
ever demand the unity of the forces of 
Socialism. The international tension is not 
relaxing. American imperialism has not re- 
jected its policy of strength and open inter- 
vention against the peoples, fighting for free- 
dom, It continues its criminal war in Viet- 
nam, supports Israeli aggressors in the Near 
East, hampers a peaceful settlement of the 
conflict. The arms race has not been slowed 
down, The Federal Republic of Germany, in 
which the neo-Fascist forces are growing, is 
attacking the status quo, demanding the 
revision of the borders, does not want to give 
up its aspirations either for seizing the 
G.D.R. or for getting access to nuclear wea- 
pons, opposes the disarmament proposals. In 
Europe, where tremendous means of mass 
destruction have been accumulated, peace 
and security of peoples are maintained first 
of all thanks to the power, unity and peace- 
ful policy of the Socialist states. All of us 
are responsible for this power and unity of 
the Socialist countries, for the destiny of 
peace. 

Our countries are linked with one another 
by treaties and agreements. These important 
mutual obligations of states and peoples are 
based on the general aspiration to defend 
Socialism and ensure collective security of 
the Socialist countries. Historic responsibili- 
ity rests on our parties and peoples for the 
revolutionary gains not to be lost. 
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Each of our parties is responsible not only 
to its working class and its people, but also 
to the international working class, the world 
Communist movement and cannot evade the 
obligations following from this. Therefore, 
we must be solid and united in defending 
the gains of Socialism, our security and the 
international positions of the whole of the 
Socialist community. 

That is why we believe that the decisive 
rebuff to the anti-Communist forces and the 
decisive efforts for the preservation of the 
Socialist system in Czechoslovakia are not 
only your but also our task. 

The cause of defending the power of the 
working class and all working people, of the 
Socialist gains in Czechoslovakia demands & 
decisive and bold offensive against the right- 
wing and anti-Socialist forces, mobilization 
of all means of defense created by the Social- 
ist state; the stopping of the activity of all 
political organizations coming out against So- 
cialism; the mastery by the party of the 
means of mass information—press, radio, 
television—and the use of them in the inter- 
ests of the working class, all working people 
and Socialism; the closing of the ranks of the 
party itself on the principled basis of Marx- 
ism-Leninism, and the undeviating observa- 
tion of the principle of democratic central- 
ism, the struggle against those who help the 
inimical forces by their activity. 


USE OF “HEALTHY FORCES” 


We are aware that forces exist in Czecho- 
slovakia that are capable of defending the So- 
cialist system and inflicting defeat on the 
anti-Socialist elements. The working class, 
the toiling peasantry, the front-rank intelli- 
gentsia and the overwhelming majority of 
the working people of the republic are ready 
to do everything necessary for the sake of 
the further development of the Socialist so- 
ciety. The task today is to provide these 
healthy forces with a clear-cut perspective, to 
stir them to action, to mobilize their energy 
for the struggle against the forces of counter- 
revolution in order to safeguard and consoli- 
date Socialism in Czechoslovakia. 

In the face of danger of counterrevolution 
and in response to the appeal of the Commu- 
nist party, the voice of the working class 
should ring out in full might, The working 
class, together with the toiling peasantry, ex- 
erted the greatest effort for the sake of the 
triumph of the Socialist revolution. They 
precisely cherish most of all the safeguard- 
ing of the gains of Socialism. 

We express the conviction that the Com- 
munist party of Czechoslovakia, conscious 
of its responsibility, will take the necessary 
steps to block the path of reaction. In this 
struggle you can count on the solidarity and 
all-around assistance of the fraternal So- 
cialist countries. 


CZECHOSLOVAK REPLY 

Pracuge, July 18—The Presidium of the 
Central Committee of the Communist Party 
of Czechoslovakia has thoroughly studied 
the letter it received addressed the Central 
Committee of our party from the meeting of 
the representatives of the parties of five So- 
cialist countries in Warsaw. 

In the letter it is stressed that it is mo- 
tivated by anxiety over our common cause 
and the strengthening of socialism. 

On the basis of this fact and led by the 
same strivings, we wish to openly state also 
our own attitude to the questions mentioned 
in the letter. 

We are at the same time fully aware that 
an exchange of letters cannot fully explain 
such a complex problem which the subject of 
attention and our attitude does not aim at 
such ends but on the contrary presumes di- 
rect mutual talks between parties. 

The number of fears explained in the 
letter were also expressed in the resolution 
of our May plenary session of the Central 
Committee of the Communist party of Czech- 
oslovakla. 
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However, we see the causes of the conflict- 
ing situation mainly in the fact that these 
conflicts accumulated over the years preced- 
ing the January plenary session of the Cen- 
tral Committee of the Communist party of 
Czechoslovakia. 

These conflicts cannot be satisfactorily 
solved suddenly in a short time. 

In the process of the realization of the 
political line of the action pi 
party it is, therefore, unavoidable that the 
wide mass stream of healthy socialist activi- 
ties is accompanied by extremist tendencies, 
that the remnants of antisocialist forces in 
our society are also trying to go along and 
that at the same time the dogmastic-sec- 
tarian forces connected with the faulty pol- 
icy of the pre-January period are also spread- 
ing their activities. 


PARTY AFFECTED BY DISPUTES 


Not even the party itself can remain un- 
touched by internal disputes which accom- 
pany this process of unification on the line 
of the action program. 

One of the negative aspects of this process 
is also the violation of the principles of 
democratic centralism in the dealings of some 
Communists, which is mainly one of the 
results of the fact that for many long years 
the old party leadership applied bureaucratic 
centralism and suppressed internal party de- 
mocracy. 

All these things prevent us from achieving 
only those results in our political work 
which we ourselves wish. 

We do not wish to hide these facts and we 
do not hide them either from our own party 
and people. 

For this reason also the May plenum of 
the Central Committee stated clearly that it 
is necessary to mobilize all forces to prevent 
a conflict situation in the country and the 
endangering of socialist power in the 
Czechoslovak Socialist Republic. Our party 
has also unequivocally stated that if any 
such danger occurred that we should use all 
means to protect the Socialist system. 
We, therefore, ourselves saw the possibility 
of such danger. We understand that the fra- 
ternal parties of the socialist countries can- 
not be indifferent to this. We do not, how- 
ever, see any realistic reasons permitting our 
present situation to be called counterrevo- 
lutionary, statements on the immediate en- 
dangering of the basis of the socialist sys- 
tem or statements that Czechoslovakia is 
preparing a change in the orientation of our 
socialist foreign policy and that there is con- 
crete danger of separating our country from 
the Socialist society. 

Our alliance and friendship with the 
U.S.S.R. and other socialist countries is 
deeply rooted in the social system, the his- 
torical traditions and experience of our peo- 
ples, in their interests, their thoughts and 
feelings. The liberation from Nazi occupa- 
tion and the entry onto the path of a new 
life is forever connected in the conscious- 
ness of our people with the historical vic- 
tory of the U.S.S.R. in the Second World 
War, with respect to the heroes who laid 
down their lives in this battle. 

This is also the basis of the action pro- 
gram of our party which proclaims this 
tradition to be its starting point: 

The basic orientation of Czechoslovakia’s 
foreign policy was born and confirmed at a 
time of the national liberation fight and in 
the process of the Socialist reconstruction of 
our country—it is the alliance and coopera- 
tion with the Soviet Union and the other 
Socialist countries. We shall strive for the 
friendly relations between our allies—the 
countries of the world socialist system—to 
deepen on the basis of mutual respect, sov- 
ereignty and equality, mutual esteem and 
international solidarity. In these senses we 
shall contribute more actively and with a 
worked-out concept to the common activi- 
ties of the Council of Mutual Economic As- 
sistance and the Warsaw Treaty. 
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SURPRISE IS EXPRESSED 


In the letter there is a mention of the 
attacks against the socialist foreign policy, 
on assaults against the alliance and friend- 
ship with Socialist countries, about voices 
calling for the revision of our common and 
coordinated policy in relation to the G.F.R. 
and it is even stated that attempts at making 
advances on the party of the authorities of 
the G.F.R. and revanchists places are finding 
response in the leading circles of our country. 

We are surprised at such statements be- 
cause it is well known that the Czechoslovak 
Socialist Republic is applying a thorough so- 
clalist foreign policy, the principles of which 
were formulated in the action program of 
the Communist party of Czechoslovakia and 
the program statement of the Government. 
These documents and the statements made 
by leading Czechoslovak representatives and 
also our further actions are consistently 
based on the principles of Socialist interna- 
tionalism, alliance and the development of 
friendly relations with the Soviet Union and 
the other Socialist states. 

We are of the opinion that these facts are 
decisive and not the irresponsible voices of 
the individuals which are sometimes heard. 

With regard to the bitter historical experi- 
ences of our nations with German imperial- 
ism and militarism it is inconceivable tha 
any Czechoslovak government could ignore 
these experiences and foolhardedly hazard 
the fate of our country, even less a socialist 
government, and we must refute any suspi- 
cion in this direction. 

As our relations with the GF. R., 
it is universally known that although Czech- 
oslovakia is the immediate neighbor of the 
G. F. R., it was the last to take definite steps 
toward the partial regulation of mutual re- 
lations, particularly in the economic field, 
while other socialist countries adapted their 
relations to one or another extent much 
earlier without it causing any fears. 

At the same time, we thoroughly respect 
and protect the interests of the C.D.R., our so- 
clalist ally, and to do all in our power to 
strenghen its international position and au- 
thority. This is definitely proved by all the 
speeches of the leading representatives of our 
party and state in the entire period after 
January 1968. 


COMMITMENTS ARE RESPECTED 


The agreements and treaties which con- 
nect the socialist countries are an important 
factor of mutual cooperation, peace and col- 
lective security. Czechoslovakia fully respects 
its contractual commitments and further 
develops the system of treaties with Socialist 
countries, which is proved by the new friend- 
ship treaties which we recently concluded 
with the Bulgarian People's Republic and the 
Hungarian People’s Republic, and also the 
prepared treaty on friendship and coopera- 
tion with the Rumanian Socialist Republic. 

Together with the authors of the letter we 
shall not agree to the historic achievements 
of Socialism and the safety of the nations of 
our country being threatened or for imperi- 
alism either by peaceful or forceful means 
breaking down the socialist system and 
changing the balance of power in Europe to 
its advantage. The main content of our de- 
velopment after January is the strivings to 
increase our internal strength and the sta- 
bility of the Socialist system and thus also 
our bonds of alliance. 

The staff exercise of the allied forces of the 
Warsaw Treaty on the territory of Czecho- 
slovakia are a concrete proof of our faithful 
fulfillment of our alliance commitments. 

In order to insure its smooth course we 
took the necessary measures on our side. Our 
people and the members of the army gave a 
friendly welcome to the Soviet and other 
allied soldiers on the territory of Czecho- 
slovakia, the top representatives of the party 
and government by their participation proved 
what importance we attach to it and the 
interest we have in it. 
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The obscurities and some doubts in the 
minds of our public occurred only after the 
repeated changes of the time of the depar- 
ture of the allies’ armies from the territory 
of Czechoslovakia at the end of the exer- 
cise. 

The letter of the five parties also deals 
with some internal problems of the present. 
We accept the assurance that the aim of this 
interest is not to interfere into the “methods 
of planning and management of the Socialist 
national economy in Czechoslovakia“ and in- 
to our “measures aimed at perfecting the 
structure of the economy and the develop- 
ment of socialist democracy” and that the 
“settlement of the relations between Czechs 
and Slovaks on the healthy principles of fra- 
ternal cooperation within the framework of 
the Czechoslovak Socialist Republic” are 
welcomed. 

INNER STRENGTH VITAL 


We agree with the opinion that the 
strength and firmness of our ties—which are 
undoubtedly the common vital interest of 
us all—depends on the inner strength of 
the socialist system of each of our fraternal 
countries. 

We do not doubt that the undermining 
of the leading role of the Communist party 
would threaten the liquidation of socialist 
society. Just for this reason it is essential 
that we should understand each other on 
the question of what is the condition for 
the strength of the Socialist system and the 
strengthening of the leading role of the Com- 
munist party. 

In the action program of our party we set 
down the following on the basis of our pre- 
vious experience: 

In the present time it is especially essen- 
tial for the party to carry out such a policy 
that could fully merit it the leading role 
in our society. We are convinced that under 
the present circumstances it is a condition 
for the socialist development of the country. 

The Communist party depends on the vol- 
untary support of the people, It is not imple- 
menting its leading role by ruling over the 
society but by faithfully serving its free, 
progressive socialist development. It cannot 
impel its authority, but must constantly ac- 
quire it by its actions. It cannot force its 
line by orders, but by the work of its mem- 
bers and the veracity of its ideals. 

We do not hide the fact—and we stated 
this plainly at the May plenum of the Cen- 
tral Committee—that there exist today also 
tendencies aimed at discrediting the party, 
attempts to deny it its moral and political 
right to lead the society. But if we ask the 
question whether similar phenomena can 
be correctly judged as a threat to the social- 
ist system, as a decline of the political role 
of the Communist party of Czechoslovakia 
under the pressure of reactionary, counter- 
revolutionary forces—then we come to the 
conclusion that this is not so. 

The leading role of our party gravely suf- 
fered in the past by the distortions of the 
fifties and the policy of their inconsistent 
removal by the leadership headed by A. 
Novotny. He is even more responsible for 
deepening the social conflicts between the 
Czechs and Slovaks, between the intelli- 
gensia and workers, between the young gen- 
eration and the older generations. 

The inconsistent solution of the economic 
problems has left us in a condition in which 
we cannot solve a series of justified eco- 
nomic demands of the workers and when 
the effectiveness of the entire national econ- 
omy is gravely disrupted. 

FURTHER MISTAKES ACCUMULATE 

Under that leadership the confidence of 
the masses in the party dropped and there 
were expressions of criticism and resistance, 
but all this was “solved” by interference from 
a position of power against justified dissat- 
isfaction against criticism and against at- 
tempts to consistently solve the social prob- 
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lems in the interests of the party and in the 
interests of its leading role. 

Instead of the gradual and well-considered 
removal of errors, further mistakes and con- 
flicts accumulated as a result of subjective 
decision-making. In the years when socialist 
democracy could objectively be developed 
gradually and scientific management could 
have been applied, the subjective deficiencies 
sharpened the social conflicts and difficulties. 

On the outside it seemed that everything 
was in order in Czechoslovakia and it was 
made to appear that developments were 
without conflict. In actual fact the decline in 
the confidence in the party was masked by 
exterior forms of directive party control. Al- 
though this regime was given out as being 
the firm guarantee of the interests of the 
entire socialist camp, inside problems were 
growing within, the real solution of which 
was suppressed by forceful means against 
those advocates of new and creative ap- 

es. 

Any indication of a return to these 
methods would evoke the resistance of the 
overwhelming majority of party members, 
the resistance of the working class, the work- 
ers, cooperative farmers and intelligensia. 

The party would by such a step imperil its 
political leading role and would create a 
situation in which a power conflict would 
really arise. This would truly threaten the 
socialist advantages in the anti-imperialist 
front of the socialist community. 

We agree that one of the primary tasks of 
the party is to thwart the aims of right-wing 
and antisocialist forces, Our party has worked 
out its tactical political plan and is solving 
the problems according to it. This plan is 
based on a system of measures which can 
be successful only if we have the conditions 
to gradually implement them over the course 
of several months. 


MAIN AIMS SPECIFIED 


We consider the conditions for success to 
be for the realization of the action pro- 
gram and the preparations of the party con- 
gress to take its course without any false 
step which could cause a power-political 
struggle in our country. The May plenum 
stated this quite plainly in its resolution, 

The party considers the basic problem of 
the current situation is to prevent the threat- 
ening of the socialist character of power and 
social system from either side—either from 
the side of right-wing anti-Communist tend- 
encies, or from the side of conservative forces, 
who were unable to insure the development 
of socialism but who would wish for a return 
to the condition before January, 1968. 

Our party has laid down the following 
main aims and stages of political work. 

1. To consistently separate the party as a 
whole from the distortions of the past for 
which specific persons of the old party lead- 
ership are responsible. These specific people 
are justifiably being called to task. 

2. To prepare the fourteenth extraordinary 
congress of the party which will evaluate 
the development and political situation dur- 
ing the January plenum and in accordance 
with the principles of democratic centralism 
will lay down the compulsory line for the 
entire party, will adopt an attitude to the 
federal arrangement of Czechoslovakia, will 
approve the new party statute and elect a 
new Central Committee so that it has the 
full authority and confidence of the party 
and the entire society. 

8. After the fourteenth congress to launch 
the offensive for the solution of all the funda- 
mental internal political question: toward 
the construction of a political system based 
on the socialist platform of the National 
Front and social self government, the solu- 
tion of the federal constitutional arrange- 
ment, the elections to the representative 
bodies of the state (federal, national and 
local) and the preparation of a new consti- 
tution. 

At present we are at the stage of the politi- 
cal fight to implement the line of the May 
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plenum of the Central Committee of the 
Communist party of Czechoslovakia. It is a 
real fight and, therefore, we both win but 
also suffer drawbacks. 

According to the results of the individual 
battles, however, it would not be correct to 
judge the outcome of the whole war. Despite 
this we think that we have managed to con- 
solidate the political situation since the May 
plenum. 

In the past days the extraordinary district 
and regional conferences have plainly shown 
that the party is becoming unified on the line 
of the action program. 

Delegates have been elected to the congress, 
and their composition is a guarantee that the 
future fate of the party will not be decided 
by representatives of extremist opinions, but 
the democratically-appointed progressive 
core of our party. 

The representatives of the new leadership 
of the Communist party of Czechoslovakia 
who are associated with the line of the action 
program and the May plenum of the Central 
Committee, were all proposed by the regional 
conferences to the new Central Committee. 
Therefore, a certain stabilization is going on 
in the party and the basic steps for the prepa- 
rations of the congress took place with 
success. 

PLATFORM BEING CREATED 


In accordance with the resolution of the 
May plenum of the Central Committee of the 
Communist party of Czechoslovakia, a bind- 
ing political Socialist platform of the Na- 
tional Front is being created on the initiative 
of Communists. All the political components 
of the National Front adopted the program 
statement made on June 15, 1968, which 
clearly accepts the historically-won leading 
role of the Communist party of Czecho- 
slovakia and which expresses the principles 
of a socialist system the socialist internal and 
foreign policy. 

The National Front is now discussing the 
proposal for its statute which is a binding 
form of organization insuring the socialist 
political orientation of all parties and orga- 
nizations. 

We consider all these steps to be impor- 
tant results arising from the fulfillment of 
the line adopted at the plenary session of 
the Central Committee of the Communist 
party of Czechosloyakia, to be important 
features of the consolidation of political con- 
ditions and the strengthening not only of the 
declared but the genuinely leading influence 
of the party in our country. 

In spite of this we see and do not want to 
conceal the fact that not all conclusions 
drawn at the May plenary session have been 
carried out satisfactorily. Now, too, it hap- 
pens that voices and tendencies appear in 
the press and the radio and in public meet- 
ings which are outside the positive endeavors 
of the party, the state bodies, and the Na- 
‘tional Front. 

We consider the solution of these questions 
to be a long-term task and are guided by the 
resolutions of the May plenary session of the 
Central Committee according to which “po- 
litical leadership cannot be imposed by the 
old, administrative and power structures.” 
The Presidium of the Central Committee of 
the Communist party of Czechoslovakia, the 
Government and the National Front clearly 
rejected the appeal of the statement of “two- 
thousand words,” which urges people to en- 
gage in anarchist acts, and to violate the 
constitutional character of our political re- 
form. It should be noted that, following 
these negative positions, similar campaigns 
in fact did not occur in our country and that 
the consequences of the appeal of “two- 
thousand words” did not threaten the party, 
the National Front and the Socialist state. 

The campaigns and unjustified slanders 
against various functionaries and public offi- 
cials—including members of the new leader- 
ship of the Communist party of Czecho- 
slovakia—which are conducted from extrem- 
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ist positions both left and right, are still a 
negative aspect of our situation. 


SECRETARIAT OPPOSES METHODS 


The Secretariat of the Communist Party 
Central Committee and leading officials have 
unequivocally come out against these meth- 
Ods in specific cases. 

We know that this situation is facilitated 
by the abolition of censorship in our country 
and the enactment of freedom of expression 
and of the press, What had been spread in 
the form of “whispered propaganda,” etc. be- 
fore can now be expressed openly. 

By the law of judiciary rehabilitations we 
basically solved the painful problem of the 
illegal reprisals against innocent people 
which took place in the past years, This step 
has so clearly helped that the attention of 
the wide public and the mass communica- 
tions media no longer concentrates on these 
questions. 

In September—immediately after the party 
congress—other new important laws will be 
discussed: the constitutional law on the Na- 
tional Front which is to confirm the perma- 
nent existence of the system of political 
parties on the ground of the National Front, 
and, further, a law on the right for assembly 
and association which sets forth the legal 
regulations for the birth and activities of 
various voluntary organizations, associations, 
clubs, etc. 

This will give the opportunity to effectively 
face attempts of anti-Communist forces to 
gain an organizational basis for public ac- 
tivities. 

The Communists have also taken the ini- 
tlatlve, according to the resolution of the 
May plenary session of the Central Commit- 
tee, to solve the important questions of the 
work of the trade unions and enterprise 
workers councils. In general, the party has 
been able to overcome political demagogy 
in these questions which attempted to utilize 
the justified demands of the workers to dis- 
organize our system and which fanned an 
impromptu movement in the name of work- 
ers demands” in order to make the economic 
and political situation in the country more 
difficult. 

At the same time, however, according to 
the means at our disposal, we are solving 
some urgent social political problems such 
as the increase of low pensions and urgent 
wage increases, 

The Government is gradually dealing with 
the fundamental economic problems of the 
country in order to give the impulse for the 
new development of production and in order 
to be able to move over to the further im- 
provement of the living standard of our 
people. 

We people have taken the necessary meas- 
ures to insure the safety of our state borders. 
The party fully supports the consolidation 
of the army, security forces, prosecutors and 
judiciary of the workers’ militia whose state- 
wide meeting gave full support to the new 
leadership of the Communist party of Czech- 
oslovakia and the action program. The im- 
portance of this step, as is known, was wel- 
comed by the workers not only in this coun- 
try, but also in the U.S.S.R. 


ONLY A PART OF SITUATION 


If we ask ourselves though whether it is 
correct to consider such phenomena as for- 
feiture of the leading political role of the 
Communist party of Czechoslovakia under 
pressure of reactionary counterrevolutionary 
forces, we reach the conclusion that this is 
not so. For all this is only part of our present 
political situation. 

There is also another and, in our opinion, 
decisive aspect to this situation. The rise of 
the authority of the new, democratic policy 
of the party in the eyes of the broadest 
masses of the workers, the growth of the ac- 
tivity of the overwhelming majority of the 
people. The overwhelming majority of the 
people of all classes and sectors of our 
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society favor the abolition of censorship and 
are for freedom of expression. 

The Communist party of Czechoslovakia is 
trying to show that it is capable of a differ- 
ent political leadership and management 
than the discredited bureaucratic-police 
methods, mainly by the strength of its 
Marxist-Leninist ideas, by the strength of its 
program, its just policy supported by all 
the people. 

Our party can prevail in the difficult polit- 
ical struggle only if it has an opportunity 
to implement the tactical line of the May 
plenary meetings of the Central Commit- 
tee and to settle basic political questions at 
the extraordinary fourteenth congress in the 
spirit of the action program. 

We, therefore, consider all pressure di- 
rected at forcing the party onto another 
path, that is to settle basic questions of its 
policy elsewhere and at another time than 
at the fourteenth congress, the principal 
danger to the successful consolidation of 
the leading role of the party in the Czecho- 
slovak Socialist Republic. 

Pressure of this sort is being brought to 
bear by domestic extremist forces on the 
right as well as from the positions of the 
conservatives, the dogmatists and sectarians, 
endeavoring for a return to conditions before 
January, 1968. 

The evaluation of the situation as con- 
tained in the letter of the five parties and 
the no doubt sincerely intended advice for 
our further activities do not take into ac- 
count the entire intricacy of the dynamic so- 
cial movement as it was analyzed by the May 
plenary meeting of the Central Committee of 
the Communist of Czechoslovakia or 
the complexity of the conclusions that were 
adopted by this plenum. 

Our policy, if it hopes to remain a Marxist- 
Leninist policy, cannot be based only on su- 
perficial phenomena which do not always 
reflect the precise and profound causes of 
social development but must determine the 
substance of the development and to be 
guided by it. 

At the given time the interests of Socialism 
in our country can be served best by a ra- 
tion of confidence in the leadership of the 
Communist party of Czechoslovakia and of 
full support of its policy by our fraternal 
parties. For this reason we have proposed, as 
a prerequisite of successful joint discussions, 
bilateral meetings of the representatives of 
our parties so that the joint talks may pro- 
ceed from deep mutual consultations and 
factual information. 

We sincerely regret that these proposals 
put forward by us were not implemented. It 
is not our fault that the meeting in Warsaw 
was held without us. We discussed the pro- 
posals of the five parties for holding this 
meeting at the Presidium of the Central 
Committee of the Communist Party of 
Czechoslovakia twice—on July 8 and 12—and 
each time we immediately conveyed our view 
on the method of this meeting was to be 
prepared as we believed to be most correct. 

Unfortunately, our meeting of July 12 was 
already superfluous because, notwithstanding 
its outcome, the meeting had already been 
convened for July 14, a fact we learned only 
through Ceteka in the afternoon of July 13, 
us the time when the representatives of the 
five parties were already on their way to 
Warsaw. 

In no statement that we sent to the five 
parties did we refuse on principle to take 
part in joint conferences. We only voiced our 
view concerning their suitability at the pres- 
ent time and on the method in which they 
were prepared so that they could really be 
to the point and based on more profound in- 
formation about our complex problems. 

From the contents of the letters of the five 
parties, sent to us between July 4 and 6, 1968, 
we had the impression that such information 
is absolutely vital if there was not to be a 
meeting, the success of which would be 
threatened by one-sided and sparse informa- 
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tion of the large majority of the participants 
in the conference concerning the real situa- 
tion in Czechoslovakia. 


PURPOSE OF PROPOSAL EXPLAINED 


This is the purpose of our proposal for 
preliminary bilateral meetings. We were mo- 
tivated not by an effort to isolate ourselves 
from the community of our fraternal parties 
and countries, but on the contrary, by a de- 
sire to contribute to their consolidation and 
development. 

We think that the common cause of social- 
ism is not advanced by the holding of con- 
ferences at which the policy and activity of 
one of the fraternal parties is judged without 
the presence of their representatives. 

We consider the principle expressed in the 
declaration of the Government of the Soviet 
Union of Oct. 30, 1956, and which says: “The 
countries of the great community of socialist 
nations, united by the common ideals of the 
building of a socialist society and the prin- 
ciples of proletarian internationalism, can 
build their mutual relations only on the basis 
of complete equality, respect of territorial in- 
tegrity, national independence and sover- 
eignty and mutual noninterference in their 
internal affairs” to be still valid. 

This principle, as is generally known, was 
confirmed at the conference of the repre- 
sentative of Communist parties in Moscow 
in November, 1957, and generally adopted. 
In our activity we wish to continue to 
strengthen and promote the deep interna- 
tionalist tradition which, according to our 
conception, must include an understanding 
of the common interests and goals of the pro- 
gressive forces of the world as well as an un- 
derstanding of each nation’s specific require- 
ments. 

We do not want our relationships to be- 
come worse and we are willing on our side to 
contribute to the calming of the situation in 
the interests of socialism and the unity of the 
socialist countries. On our side, we shall do 
nothing which would be this aim, We 
expect, however, that the other parties will 
aid these efforts of ours and will express un- 
derstanding for our situation. 

We see an important task in the imple- 
mentation of the bilateral talks, which we 
proposed, in the nearest future, and which 
would also assess the possibility of a com- 
mon meeting of the socialist countries at 
which it would be possible to agree on its 

and composition, the time and the 
place of its convening. 

We consider it to be decisive for us to agree 
on positive steps in the near future, which 
would insure the continuation of our current 
friendly cooperation and which would con- 
vincingly demonstrate our common will to 
develop and strengthen mutual friendly rela- 
tions. 

This is in the interest of our common fight 
against imperialism, for peace and the secu- 
rity of nations, for democracy and socialism, 


[From the New York Times, July 19, 1968] 

PHASED RESPONSE BY Soviet Is SEEN—AN- 

ALYSTS Say THAT RusstIans May Have 

STAKED PRESTIGE ON DOWNFALL OF DUBCEK 
(By Benjamin Weiles) 

WASHINGTON, July 18—United States ofi- 
cials expressed deep concern today over the 
tension between Czechoslovakia and the So- 
viet Union. 

Foreign policy analysts, who asked not 
to be identified, said that the Soviet Union 
now appeared to be pursuing a policy of 
“phased response” toward the liberalization 
moves of the Czechoslovak Communist leader, 
Alexander Dubcek, 

These analysts noted that the Soviet Gov- 
ernment has, step by step, increased the 
severity of its tone and the rigor of its po- 
litical demands since the meeting of the So- 
viet-bloc countries in Dresden, East Ger- 
may, on March 24. Two other meetings fol- 
lowed, one between Mr. Dubcek and Soviet 
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leaders in Moscow on May 3 and the just- 
concluded Warsaw meeting, which Czecho- 
slovakia declined to attend. 

Officials here said a letter from the Soviet 
Communist leadership to party leaders in 
Prague, reported from the Czechoslovak capi- 
tal today, appeared to be a conciliatory 
move. They expressed doubt, however, that 
the tension between Moscow and Prague 
stance of the Soviet demands on the Dubcek 
leadership were conceded soon. 


THREE POINTS IN SOVIET DEMANDS 


The Soviet demands on the Dubcek Gov- 
ernment boil down to the following three 
points, analysts say: 

That there be no Czechoslovak resignation 
from the Warsaw Pact—a move that Prague 
itself has publicly excluded. 

That the current liberalizing trend not 
be permitted to develop into a form of “social 
democracy” in which Communist leadership 
would be increasingly watered down. Mr. 
Dubcek, it is noted, has frequently reiterated 
his Government’s adherence to the Moscow- 
led block of Socialist countries. 

That press censorship be restored and an 
end be brought to the thinly disguised at- 
tacks by Czechoslovak Liberals on ortho- 
dox Communism and on Moscow’s “inter- 
vention“ in the internal affairs of its East 
European allies. This demand will prove the 
most difficult for Mr. Dubcek to accept, it is 
thought here. 

The concern in Government quarters now 
is that the Soviet Government has reached 
something of a point of no return with 
Czechoslovakia, With its own prestige at 
stake and with its orthodox East European 
allies urging leadership, it is suggested Mos- 
cow cannot risk political defeat in the cur- 
rent contest of wills. 

ACTION REPORTED URGED 

Communist leaders in East Germany, Po- 
land, Hungary and Bulgaria are reportedly 
calling on the Soviet Union to halt, or at least 
restrain the liberal “heresy” in Czechoslo- 
vakia lest its contagion cross national bound- 
aries and provoke serious disorders in their 
own lands, diplomats here report. 

“We think that the Russians have now 
decided to follow this thing through to its 
end and if necessary intervene in Czecho- 
slovakia unless Dubcek shows some signs of 
compromise,” one foreign affairs specialist 
said, “We can’t rule it out.“ 

There was a consensus, however, that the 
use of Soviet Troops would be a last resort. 
Analysts said that physical intervention, if 
it came would probably be conducted in tra- 
ditional Soviet style, through pro-Moscow 
Czechoslovak intermediaries backed by 
nearby Soviet forces, 

Officials said that Soviet intervention in 
Czechoslovakia could still be forestalled, 
They expressed some doubt, however, that 
Mr. Dubcek, now strongly supported by 
Czechoslovak public opinion, could or would 
yield at this stage to Soviet pressure. 


RUSK COMMENTS ON REPORT 


Secretary of State Dean Rusk was queried 
on his arrival at Austin, Tex., over report by 
the New York Times this morning that 
United States diplomats had privately 
warned their Soviet colleagues that armed 
intervention in Czechoslovakia might imperil 
President Johnson’s painstaking efforts to 
improved American-Soviet relations. 

“We've not involved ourselves in any way,” 
Mr. Rusk said. “I know nothing about our 
taking this up with the Russians.” 

At the State Department, a qualified offi- 
cial said that he was not “ruling out the pos- 
sibility of a conversation between an official 
of the United States Government and an 
official of the Soviet Government on the sub- 
ject of Czechoslovakia.” 

The official indicated that Mr. Rusk's re- 
mark had covered “authorized, deliberate, 
diplomatic” warnings to Moscow. There was 
no denial of the substance of the New York 
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Times report, which referred to private, cau- 
tionary words of advice of the sort often 
exchanged by Officials of the two Govern- 
ments in their increasingly frequent, private 
contacts both here and in Moscow. 


[From the New York Times, July 19, 1968] 


ULTIMATUM TO CzECHS—ACTION IN WARSAW 
SHOWS SOVIET FEAR COMMUNIST RULE IN 
PRAGUE Is IN PERIL 

(By Raymond H. Anderson) 

Moscow, July 18.—The harsh attack on 
the Czechoslovak reform leadership today by 
the Soviet Unio: and four Communist allies 
was, in effect, an ultimatum to Prague to 
restrain its democratization program. 

Observers here were struck by a phrase 
in the letter to Prague declaring that there 
were “healthy forces“ in Czechoslovakia 
capable of taking action for “upholding the 
socialist system and defeating anti-socialist 
elements.” 

This open appeal for action by Czecho- 
slovak opponents of the democratic reforms 
was strikingly similar to the language of 
the Cominform attack on the recalcitrant 
Yugoslav regime of President Tito 20 years 


ago. 

The Cominform was a Soviet-led associ- 
ation of European Communist parties 
through which the Russians attempted to 
keep Communist parties abroad under 
their domination. It expelled Yugoslavia on 
June 28, 1948, contending that President 
Tito’s regime was anti-Soviet and anti- 
Marxist. Stalin, who directed the anti- 
Yugoslav campaign, clearly expected that the 
expulsion of the Yugoslavs from the Comin- 
form would lead to an overthrow of Marshal 
Tito. 

Ironically, Czechoslovakia was among the 
most vociferous supporters of the efforts to 
unseat President Tito. The French and 
Italian Communist parties also obediently 
followed Moscow’s lead, although today they 
are supporting the Czechoslovak reformers 

t pressure from the Soviet Union and 
its four allies, Bulgaria, East Germany, 
Hungary and Poland. 


MOSCOW’S FEARS ASSESSED 


The toughly worded letter to Prague 
makes clear that Moscow's primary agitation 
over the reforms stems from fear of a col- 
lapse of Communist rule in Czechoslovakia 
and a subsequent withdrawal of the country 
from the Soviet bloc’s defense alliance. 

Such a withdrawal would split the Soviet 
land shield against the West and probably 
lead to an erosion of Communist party con- 
trol in other East European countries in the 
bloc, especially East Germany and Poland. 

“We shall never agree to imperialism’s 
making, peacefully or nonpeacefully, from 
the inside or the outside, a breach in the 
socialist system and c the balance 
of forces in Europe in its favor,” the letter 
warned, 

There are many ideological factors involved 
in Moscow’s sensitivity to Prague's democ- 
ratization, but they are subordinate to the 
issue of Soviet strategic security. 

The example of the Czechoslovak reforms 
hold attraction for some Soviet intellectuals, 
as was conceded over the weekend by Alek- 
sandr P. Botvin, the Communist party chief 
in the city of Kiev, the capital of the Uk- 
rainian republic. 

But the Soviet Communist party seems to 
feel it can cope with this problem by inten- 
2 ideological indoctrination and con- 

rols. 

The letter stated explicitly that the Soviet 
Communist party did not object to reforms 
in Czechoslovakia to rectify “mistakes and 
shortcomings” of the ousted regime of An- 
toni Novotny. 

The major irritant in the liberalization 
that broke Moscow’s forbearance with the 
lifting of press censorship and a subsequent 
upsurge of critical articles about Soviet poli- 


cies of the past and present, The letter ac- 
cused the Czechoslovak press, radio and tele- 
vision of “sowing distrust and hostility to- 
ward the Soviet Union and other Socialist 
countries.” 

It is believed in diplomatic circles that 
the Soviet leadership would be satisfied at 
this time with a resumption of censorship 
in Czechoslovakia, or at least self-restraint 
by editors that would avoid stirring up anti- 
Soviet and anti-Communist feelings, and 
curbs on anti-Communist political activities. 

The fear is, the diplomats feel, that the 
reform mood will get out of the control of 
the Czechoslovak Communist party, threat- 
ening its rule and confronting the Soviet 
Union with the painful decision of interven- 
tion. 

The letter to Prague emphasized that the 
Soviet Union still believed the situation 
could be brought under control from within 
Czechoslovakia. It declared: 

“There are forces in Czechoslovakia capable 
of upholding the socialist system and de- 
feating anti-socialist elements. They are the 
working class, the peasantry and progressive 
intellectuals. The task today is to give these 
healthy forces a clear perspective, to rouse 
them into action, to mobilize their energy for 
the struggle against the forces of counterrev- 
olution in order to maintain and strength- 
en socialism in Czechoslovakia.” 

The letter explicitly assured the “healthy 
forces” that they could delay on the “soli- 
darity and all-around support from fraternal 
socialist countries.” 

Beyond Moscow’s public statements on the 
Czechoslavak situation, there is no reliable 
information here about Soviet intentions in 
the deepening dispute. 


INTERVENTION A POSSIBILITY 


The possibility of military intervention 
hovers in the background, but it is considered 
a remote possibility at this stage of the quar- 
rel. The public, however, has been prepared 
for such an intervention by nationwide ral- 
lies at factories, farms and offices, which 
have sought to build sentiment against the 
“anti-Soviet and anti-Socialist forces” in 
Czechoslovakia. 

Krasnaya Zvezda, the Soviet armed forces 
paper, reminded readers yesterday that So- 
viet citizens, as “internationalists,” were obli- 
gated to be ready to risk their lives for the 
cause of Communism. 

The divisive impact of the Czechoslovak 
controversy on the Communist parties ap- 
pears to have made a shambles of plans for 
a world Communist unity conference in 
Moscow in November. 

Moscow’s determination to bring the 
Czechoslovak situation under its control 
has further polarized the Communist move- 
ment, bringing the French and Italian par- 
ties into alliance with Yugoslavia and Ru- 
mania in support of the Ozechoslovak re- 


e. 

In a showdown, it is believed that many 
more nonruling parties in the world would 
come out in support of Prague against Mos- 
cow, making it all the more difficult for the 
Russians to achieve their objective of re- 
viving monolithic Communist unity at the 
Moscow conference. 


[From the New York Times, July 21, 1968] 


THe BLoc: A Lone History OF INNER 
TURMOIL 


(By Harrison E. Salisbury) 


A specter haunted Moscow last week—the 
specter of the possible disintegration of the 
Communist East European security system. 

The specter was evoked by the crisis over 
Czechoslovakia and the possibility that it 
might cause shock waves that could rock 
the political structure of the Soviet Union 
itself. 

The Czech crisis was the third of major 
proportions to erupt in Eastern Europe 
since the Red Army’s victorious sweep 
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through the Balkans in 1944-45. Each time 
Moscow has feared that its international 
security was jeopardized, each time there 
has been Soviet concern lest the germs of 
nonconformity and freedom spread to Rus- 
sia itself. 

In each crisis Moscow has utilized force 
to resolve a situation which it perceived as 
a dangerous threat. Whether the Czech sit- 
uation would follow a similar course was 
still uncertain. 

At the root of the East European trouble 
lay a simple element—nationalism and the 
refusal of the nations concerned to submit 
to dictation from Russia. 

There was a practical basis for Soviet con- 
cern over Czechoslovakia. At war's end there 
lay within the Soviet orbit eight nations— 
Yugoslavia, Albania, Bulgaria, Rumania, 
Hungary, Czechoslovakia, Poland and East 
Germany. 

Today Yugoslavia is a fully independent 
neutralist Communist state, sometimes sup- 
porting the Soviet Union, sometimes not. 
Albania has broken entirely with Russia. 
She is a fiercely dogmatic state attached to 
Communist China with virtually no ties to 
any other country. Rumania still adheres to 
the Warsaw pact, but has declared her in- 
dependence of Moscow in foreign and eco- 
nomic policy. Poland and Hungary are 
staunch supporters of the Warsaw pact, but 
they, too, have demonstrated flexibility in 
internal policy and foreign trade in recent 
years. 

DIVIDED SUPPORT 


At the opening of 1968, Moscow could 
count completely only on East Germany, tied 
to Moscow by economic and political nec- 
essity. Bulgaria, deeply Russophile by na- 
tional tradition, and the supposedly phleg- 
matic Czechs, 

Now the emergence of a new liberally- 
oriented Communist regime in Prague has 
changed even this. Moscow fears that if 
Prague achieves the kind of independence 
Belgrade won in 1948, it spells the end of the 
reverse cordon sanitaire set up by Stalin 
at the end of World War II. 

Moscow’s fears seem justified. Each past 
crisis ultimately resulted in a diminution of 
Moscow power and influence, even though 
Soviet armed force was employed to try to 
hold the balance. 

Moscow tried vainly to keep Marshal Tito 
from breaking away in 1947-48, using polit- 
ical pressure, economic sanctions, a display 
of military force on the frontier and an at- 
tempted coup d'etat. Stalin said: “I will 
shake my little finger—and then there will 
be no more Tito, He will fall.” 

But Tito did not fall. To halt the possible 
spread of heresy Stalin smashed the quasi- 
democratic coalition Czech government of 
Eduoard Benes and installed Soviet puppets 
in his place. He pursued the Communists 
Laslo Rajk in Hungary and Traicho Kostov 
in Bulgaria and hurled Wladislaw Gomulka 
of Poland into prison. 

The East European structure held for 
nearly 10 years, although there was one sign 
of unrest in 1953 when East German work- 
ers staged the “bread riots in protest against 
working conditions. Then Stalin’s death and 
Nikita KEhrushchev’s secret speech of 1956 
touched off a new crisis. The trouble centers 
were Warsaw and Budapest. Soviet tanks 
rumbled, Gomulka faced down Khrushchev 
and won for Poland a measure of independ- 
ence, But in Budapest efforts at diplomatic 
accommodation failed and the Soviet armor 
crushed the Hungarian revolt in bloody street 
fighting. 

But the Soviet armed successes were transi- 
tory. Within a year or two Hungary resumed 
its drift toward the west. Albania broke with 
Russia entirely. Rumania moved out of 
orbit. 

To Moscow the threat of the current crisis 
was that Prague’s independence would shat- 
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ter the remains of the bloc and wreck the 
Warsaw pact. 

Beyond that lay an even graver question 
for the Soviet leadership. The Soviet Union 
already is restless under the dull, repressive 
and unimaginative Kremlin leadership of 
Premier Aleksei Kosygin and Party Secretary 
Leonid Brezhnev. Young people and creative 
artists, scientists and the burgeoning middle 
class cast their eyes longingly abroad. 


EPIDEMIC CURRENTS 


The Kremlin is acutely aware of the epi- 
demic currents now running through the 
ranks of intellectuals and youth in all parts 
of the world. What would happen in Moscow 
if the Prague disease spread to the still-staid 
precincts of Moscow University, the younger 
echelons of the party, the restive young 
writers, poets and artists? What would hap- 
pen if Russia herself began to stir with 
conflict, controversy, dissent? 

It is in Moscow's assessment of the answer 
to this question that the key to her response 
in Czechoslovakia may well be found. 


[From the New York Times, July 21, 1968] 
LOw-KEYED REACTION 


“The Russians,” a official in the 
State Department said last week, “don’t really 
have to be told how we feel.’’ He was referring 
to the growing apprehension in Washington 
over the mounting tension between the So- 
viet Union and Czechoslovakia as a result of 
Czech reforms and liberalization. 

What worries Washington is the threat of 
armed Soviet intervention—which American 
observers think is possible, though only as a 
last resort, Such action would imperil Soviet- 
American relations. But, in public, the Ad- 
ministration has remained steadfastly silent. 

What particularly concerns American offi- 
cials is that the Soviet Union may have 
reached something of a point of no return, 
with its own prestige at stake in the con- 
test with Czech leaders. We think,” a State 
Department specialist said, that the Rus- 
sians have now decided to follow this thing 
through to its end and if necessary intervene 
in Czechoslovakia unless Dubcek shows some 
signs of compromise. We can’t rule it out.” 
{United Nations Resolutions on the Question 

of Hungary] 

133. CALLING OF AN EMERGENCY SPECIAL SES- 
SION OF THE U.N. GENERAL ASSEMBLY ON 
THE HUNGARIAN SITUATION—RESOLUTION 
ADOPTED BY THE U.N. SECURITY COUNCIL, 
NOVEMBER 4, 1956 1 
The Security Council, 

Considering that a grave situation has 
been created by the use of Soviet military 
forces to suppress the efforts of the Hun- 
garian people to reassert their rights, 

Taking into account that because of the 
lack of unanimity among its permanent 
members the Security Council has been un- 
able to exercise its responsibllity for 
the maintenance of international peace and 
security,” 

Decides to call an emergency special ses- 
sion of the General Assembly, as provided in 
General Assembly resolution 377 A (V)“ in 


1U.N. doc. 8/3738; text as printed in S/ 
INF/11, p. 15. This resolution, introduced by 
the U.S. representative, was adopted by the 
Security Council by a vote of 10 to 1 at its 
754th meeting; see S/PV. 754, pp. 13-14. 

2 At the request of the United States, the 
United Kingdom, and France, the U.N, Secu- 
rity Council had held its 752d and 753d meet- 
ings on November 2 and 3 to discuss the “sit- 
uation in Hungary” and had considered and 
rejected (by the Soviet representative’s veto) 
a U.S. draft resolution similar to the one 
later adopted by the U.N. General Assembly 
(doc. 135). 

8 American Foreign Policy, 1950-1955: Basic 
Documents, pp. 187-192. 
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order to make appropriate recommendations 
concerning “the situation in Hungary”. 


135. WITHDRAWAL oF Soviet Forces From 
HUNGARY—RESOLUTION 1004 (ES~-II)— 
ADOPTED BY THE U.N. GENERAL ASSEMBLY, 
NOVEMBER 4, 1956 * 

The General Assembly, 

Considering that the United Nations is 
based on the principle of the sovereign equal- 
ity of all its Members, 

Recalling that the enjoyment of human 
rights and of fundamental freedom in Hun- 
gary was specifically guaranteed by the Peace 
Treaty between Hungary and the Allied and 
Associated Powers signed at Paris on 10 Feb- 
ruary 1947, and that the general principle 
of these rights and this freedom is affirmed 
for all peoples in the Charter of the United 
Nations, 

Convinced that recent events in Hungary 
manifest clearly the desire of the Hungarian 
people to exercise and to enjoy fully their 
fundamental rights, freedom and independ- 
ence, 

Condemning the use of Soviet military 
forces to suppress the efforts of the Hun- 
garian people to reassert their rights, 

Noting moreover the declaration of 30 Oc- 
tober 1956 by the Government of the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics of its avowed 
policy of non-intervention in the internal af- 
fairs of other States,’ 

Noting the communication of 1 November 
1956 of the Government of Hungary to the 
Secretary-General regarding demands made 
by that Government to the Government of 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics for 
the instant and immediate withdrawal of 
Soviet forces, 

Noting further the communication of 2 
November 1956 from the Government of 
Hungary to the Secretary-General asking the 
Security Council to instruct the Government 
of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
and the Government of Hungary to start 
negotiations immediately on the withdrawal 
of Soviet forces,“ 

Noting that the intervention of Soviet mili- 
tary forces in Hungary has resulted in grave 
loss of life and widespread bloodshed among 
the Hungarian people, 

Taking note of the radio appeal of Prime 
Minister Imre Nagy of 4 November 1956,° 

1. Calls upon the Government of the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics to desist forth- 
with from all armed attack on the people of 
Hungary and from any form of intervention, 
in particular armed intervention, in the in- 
ternal affairs of Hungary; 

2. Calls upon the Union of Soviet Social- 
ist Republics to cease the introduction of 
additional armed forces into Hungary and 
to withdraw all of its forces without delay 
from Hungarian territory; 

8. Affirms the right of the Hungarian peo- 
ple to a government responsive to its nation- 
al aspirations and dedicated to its independ- 
ence and well-being; 

4. Requests the Secretary-General to in- 
vestigate the situation caused by foreign in- 
tervention in Hungary, to observe the situa- 
tion directly through representatives named 
by him, and to report thereon to the General 
Assembly at the earliest moment, and as soon 


U. N. General Assembly Official Records, 
Second Emergency Special Session, Supple- 
ment No. 1 (A/3355), p. 2. The original draft 
of this resolution was introduced by the rep- 
resentative of the United States, Nov. 4, as 
U.N. doc, A/3286. The amended text printed 
here was adopted by a vote of 50 to 8, with 
15 abstentions. 

ë TIAS 1651; 61 Stat. 2065. 

Ante, doc. 181. 

T U.N. doc. A/3251; see also the Department 
of State Bulletin, Nov. 12, 1956, p. 761. 

U. N. doc. 8/3726. 

Text in U.N. doc. A/8592, vol. I, pp. 124- 
125. 
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as possible to suggest methods to bring an 

end to the foreign intervention in Hungary 

in accordance with the principles of the 

Charter of the United Nations; 1° 
5. Calls upon the Government of Hungary 

and the Government of the Union of Soviet 

Socialist Republics to permit observers desig- 

nated by the Secretary-General to enter the 

territory of Hungary, to travel freely therein, 
and to report their findings to the Secretary- 

General; u 
6. Calls upon all Members of the United 

Nations to co-operate with the Secretary- 

General and his representatives in the execu- 

tion of his functions; 

7. Requests the Secretary-General in con- 
sultation with the heads of appropriate 
specialized agencies to inquire, on an urgent 
basis, into the needs of the Hungarian people 
for food, medicine and other similar supplies, 
and to report to the General Assembly as 
soon as possible; 

8. Requests all Members of the United Na- 
tions, and invites national and international 
humanitarian organizations to co-operate in 
making available such supplies as may be re- 
quired by the Hungarian people. 

137. SECOND REQUEST FOR WITHDRAWAL OF So- 
viet FORCES FROM HUNGARY—RESOLUTION 
1005 (ES-II), ADOPTED BY THE U.N. GENERAL 
ASSEMBLY, NOVEMBER 9, 1956 * 

The General Assembly, 

Noting with deep concern that the provi- 
sions of its resolution 1004 (ES-II) of 4 No- 
vember 1956 have not yet been carried out 
and that the violent repression by the So- 
viet forces of the efforts of the Hungarian 
people to achieve freedom and independence 
continues, 

Convinced that the recent events in Hun- 
gary manifest clearly the desire of the Hun- 
garian people to exercise and to enjoy fully 
their fundamental rights, freedom and in- 
dependence, 

Considering that foreign intervention in 
Hungary is an intolerable attempt to deny 
to the Hungarian people the exercise and the 
enjoyment of such rights, freedom and inde- 
pendence, and in particular to deny to the 
Hungarian people the right to a government 
freely elected and representing their national 
aspirations, 

Considering that the repression undertaken 
by the Soviet forces in Hungary constitutes a 
violation of the Charter of the United Na- 
tions and of the Peace Treaty between Hun- 
gary and the Allied and Associated Powers, 

Considering that the immediate withdrawal 
of the Soviet forces from Hungarian territory 
is necessary, 

1. Calls again upon the Government of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics to with- 
draw its forces from Hungary without any 
further delay; 

2. Considers that free elections should be 
held in Hungary under United Nations 
auspices, as soon as law and order have been 
restored, to enable the people of Hungary 
to determine for themselves the form of gov- 
ernment they wish to establish in their coun- 


try; 

3. Reaffirms its request to the Secretary- 
General to continue to investigate, through 
representatives named by him, the situation 
caused by foreign intervention in Hungary 
and to report at the earliest possible moment 
to the General Assembly; 

4. Requests the Secretary-General to re- 


10 See post, doc. 145. 

u Ibid. 

2 U.N. General Assembly Official Records, 
Second Emergency Special Session, Supple- 
ment No. 1 (A/3355), pp. 2-3. This resolution 
was introduced by the representatives of 
Cuba, Ireland, Pakistan, and Peru. It was 
adopted by a vote of 48 (including the U.S.) 
to 11, with 16 abstentions. 

Ante, doc. 135. 

4 TIAS 1651; 61 Stat. 2065. 
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port in the shortest possible time to the Gen- 

eral Assembly on compliance herewith.” 

138. NONINTERFERENCE WITH RELIEF AID FOR 
Huncary — Resotution, 1006 (ES-II) 
ADOPTED BY THE U.N. GENERAL ASSEMBLY, 
NoveMBER 9, 1956 ** 

The General Assembly, 


I 


Considering that the military authorities 
of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics are 
interfering with the transportation and dis- 
tribution of food and medical supplies 
urgently needed by the civilian population in 
Hungary, 

1. Calls upon the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics to cease immediately actions 
against the Hungarian population which are 
in violation of the accepted standards and 
principles of international law, justice and 
morality; 

2. Calls upon the Hungarian authorities to 
facilitate, and the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics not to interfere with, the receipt 
and distribution of food and medical sup- 
plies to the Hungarian people and to co-op- 
erate fully with the United Nations and its 
specialized agencies, as well as with other 
international organizations such as the In- 
ternational Red Cross, to provide humani- 
tarian assistance to the people of Hungary; 

8. Urges the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics and the Hungarian authorities to co- 
operate fully with the Secretary-General and 
his duly appointed representatives in the 
carrying out of the tasks referred to above. 


Ii 


Considering that, as a result of the harsh 
and repressive action of the Soviet armed 
forces, increasingly large numbers of refugees 
are being obliged to leave Hungary and to 
seek asylum in neighboring countries, 

1. Requests the Secretary-General to call 
upon the United Nations High Commission- 
tr for Refugees to consult with other appro- 
priate international agencies and interested 
Governments with a view to making speedy 
and effective arrangements for emergency 
assistance to refugees from Hungary:“ 

2. Urges Member States to make special 
contributions for this purpose. 


139. RELIEF AID FOR HUNGARY—RESOLUTION 
1007 (ES-II), ADOPTED BY THE U.N. GEN- 
ERAL ASSEMBLY, NOVEMBER 9, 1956 1 
The General Assembly, 

Considering the extreme suffering to which 
the Hungarian people are subjected, 

Urgently wishing effectively to eliminate 
this suffering, 

Convinced that humanitarian duties can 
be fulfilled most effectively through the in- 
ternational co-operation stipulated in 
Article 1, paragraph 3, of the Charter of the 
United Nations, 

1, Resolves to undertake on a large scale 
immediate aid for the affected territories 
by furnishing medical supplies, foodstuffs 
and clothes; 

2. Calls wpon all Member States to par- 
ticipate to the greatest extent possible in 
this relief action; 

3. Requests the Secretary-General to un- 


15 See post, doc. 145. 

U.N. General Assembly Official Records, 
Second Emergency Special Session, Supple- 
ment No. 1 (A/3355), p. 3. This resolution, 
introduced by the U.S. representative, was 
adopted by a vote of 53 to 9, with 13 absten- 
tions. 

17 See post, doc, 131. 

18 See post, docs. 149 and 150. 

0 U.N. General Assembly Official Records, 
Second Emergency Special Sesison, Supple- 
ment No. 1 (4/3355), p. 3. This resolution, 
introduced by the representative of Austria, 
was adopted by a vote of 67 (including the 
U.S.) to 0, with 8 abstentions. 
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dertake immediately the necessary meas- 
ures; *° 

4. Urgently appeals to all countries con- 
cerned to give full assistance to the Secre- 
tary-General in the implementation of this 
task. 


140. ELEVENTH GENERAL ASSEMBLY SESSION 
CONSIDERATION OF THE HUNGARIAN SITUA- 
TION—RESOLUTION 1008 (ES-II), ADOPTED 
BY THE U.N. GENERAL ASSEMBLY, NOVEMBER 
10, 1956 * 


The General Assembly, 

1. Decides to place on the provisional 
agenda of its eleventh regular session, as a 
matter of priority, the question on the 
agenda of its second emergency special ses- 
sion; 

2. Refers to its eleventh regular session 
for consideration the records of the meet- 
ings and the documents of its second emer- 
gency special session; # 

8. Decides that, notwithstanding para- 
graph 1 above, the second emergency spe- 
cial session may continue to consider the 
question, if necessary, prior to the eleventh 
regular session of the Assembly. 


142. REQUEST FOR COMPLIANCE BY THE U.S.S.R. 
WITH THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY’s RESOLU- 
TIONS ON THE HUNGARIAN SITUATION—RES- 
OLUTION 1127 (XI), ADOPTED BY THE U.N. 
GENERAL ASSEMBLY, NOVEMBER 21, 1956 * 


The General Assembly, 

Recalling its resolutions 1004 (ES-II) of 
4 November 1956 and 1005 (ES-II), 1006 
(ES-II) and 1007 (ES-IT) of 9 November 
1956, adopted at the second emergency 
special session,“ 

Noting that the Secretary-General has 
been requested to report to the General As- 
sembly on compliance with resolutions 1004 
(ES-II) and 1005 (ES-II), 

Having received information that the So- 
viet army of occupation in Hungary is forci- 
bly deporting Hungarian men, women and 
children from their homes to places outside 
Hungary, 

Recalling the principles of the Charter of 
the United Nations, in particular the prin- 
ciple embodied in Article 2, paragraph 4, the 
obligations assumed by all Member States 
under Articles 55 and 56 of the Charter, the 
principles of the Convention on the Preven- 
tion and Punishment of the Crime of Geno- 
cide,“ in particular article H(e) and (e), 
to which Hungary and the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics are parties, and the 
Treaty of peace with Hungary,” in particular 
the provisions of article 2, 

1. Considers that the information received 
adds urgency to the necessity of prompt com- 
pliance with resolutions 1004 (ES-II) and 
1005 (ES-II) of 4 and 9 November 1956 call- 
ing for the prompt withdrawal of Soviet 


2° See post, doc. 141. 

1 U. N. General Assembly Official Records, 
Second Emergency Special Session, Supple- 
ment No, 1 (A/3355), p. 3. This resolution, 
introduced by the representative of the 
United States, was adopted by a vote of 53 to 
9, with 8 abstentions, 

2 For the action taken by the 11th Session 
of the General Assembly on the situation in 
Hungary, see post, docs. 142-144, 147, and 148. 

U. N. General Assembly Official Records, 
Eleventh Session, Supplement No. 17 
(A/3572). p. 68. This resolution, sponsored 
by Cuba, was adopted by a vote of 55 (in- 
cluding the U.S.) to 10, with 14 abstentions. 

Ante, docs. 135, 137, 138, and 139, 

For the text of the U.N. Charter, see 
American Foreign Policy, 1950-1955: Basic 
Documents, pp. 134-161. 

æ See General Assembly Res. 260 (III) of 
Dec. 9, 1948 (U.N. General Assembly Official 
Records, Third Session, Part I, Resolutions 
(A/810), pp. 174-177). 
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forces from Hungary and for the dispatch of 
observers to Hungary by the Secretary- 
General; 

2. Urges the Government of the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics and the Hungarian 
authorities to take immediate steps to cease 
the deportation of Hungarian citizens and 
to return promptly to their homes those who 
have been deported from Hungarian terri- 
tory; 

3. Requests the Secretary-General to keep 
the General Assembly informed as to com- 
Pliance with this as well as the above-men- 
tioned resolutions, so that the Assembly may 
be in a position to consider such further 
action as it may deem necessary. 


— 


143. INVESTIGATION OF FORCIBLE DEPORTATIONS 
From HUNGARY—RESOLUTION 1128 (XI) 
ADOPTED BY THE U.N. GENERAL ASSEMBLY, 
NOVEMBER 21, 1956 * 


The General Assembly, 

Noting that certain Member States have 
affirmed that Hungarian nationals have been 
forcibly deported from their country, 

Noting further that certain other Member 
States have categorically affirmed that no 
such deportations have taken place, 

Recalling paragraph 5 of its resolution 1004 
(ES-II) of 4 November 1956,” in which the 
Government of Hungary is asked to permit 
observers designated by the Secretary-Gen- 
eral to enter the territory of Hungary, to 
travel freely therein, and to report their find- 
ings to the Secretary-General, 

Noting that the Secretary-General is pur- 
suing his efforts in this regard with the Hun- 
garian Government, 

Noting further that the Secretary-General 
has urged Hungary as a Member of the Unit- 
ed Nations to co-operate with the great 
majority in the clarification of the situa- 
tion,” 

1. Urges Hungary to accede to the request 
made by the Secretary-General without prej- 
udice to its sovereignty; 

2. Requests the Secretary-General to re- 
port to the General Assembly without delay. 


144. CARE AND RESETTLEMENT OF HUNGARIAN 
REFUGEES—RESOLUTION 1129 (XI), ADOPTED 
BY THE U.N. GENERAL ASSEMBLY, NOVEMBER 
21, 1956 * 

The General Assembly, 

Noting the grave situation described in the 
report of the Office of the United Nations 
High Commissioner for Refugees to the Sec- 
retary-General in the interim report of the 
Secretary-General on refugees from Hun- 
gary. sa 

Considering that the flow of refugees from 
Hungary continues at a high rate, 

Recognizing the urgent need of these tens 
of thousands of refugees for care and reset- 
tlement, 

1. Takes note with appreciation of the ac- 
tion taken by the Secretary-General to de- 
termine and help to meet the need of the 
Hungarian refugees, and by the Office of the 
United Nations High Commissioner for 
Refugees to assist these refugees and to bring 
about co-ordinated action on their behalf by 


s U.N. General Assembly Official Records, 
Eleventh Session, Supplement No. 17 
(A/3572), p. 63. This resolution, sponsored 
by the representatives of Ceylon, India, and 
Indonesia, was adopted by a vote of 57 (in- 
cluding the U.S.) to 8, with 14 abstentions. 

Ante, doc. 135. 

See U.N. docs. A/3315, 3335, 3337, 3346, 
and 3362. 

u See post, doc. 145. 

“UN. General Assembly Official Records, 
Eleventh Session, Supplement No. 17 


(A/3572), p. 63. This resolution, sponsored 
by the representatives of Argentina, Belgium, 
Denmark, and the United States, was adopted 
by a vote of 69 to 2, with 8 abstentions. 
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Governments, intergovernmental agencies 

and non-governmental organizations; 

2. Requests the Secretary-General and the 
United Nations High Commissioner for 
Refugees to continue their efforts; 

8. Urges Governments and non-govern- 
mental organizations to make contributions 
to the Secretary-General, to the United 
Nations High Commissioner for Refugees or 
to other appropriate agencies for the care 
and resettlement of Hungarian refugees, and 
to co-ordinate their aid programmes in con- 
sultation with the Office of the High Com- 
missioner; 

4. Requests the Secretary-General and the 
United Nations High Commissioner for 
Refugees to make an immediate appeal to 
both Governments and non-governmental or- 
ganizations to meet the minimum present 
needs as estimated in the report of the Of- 
fice of the United Nations High Commissioner 
for Refugees to the Secretary-General and 
authorizes them to make subsequent appeals 
on the basis of plans and estimates made by 
the High Commissioner with the concurrence 
of his Executive Committee,” 

147. REQUEST FoR SOVIET COMPLIANCE WITH 
THE UNITED NATIONS RESOLUTIONS ON 
HUNGARY—RESOLUTION 1130 (XI), ADOPTED 
BY THE U.N. GENERAL ASSEMBLY, DECEM- 
BER 4, 1956 
The General Assembly, 

Recalling its resolutions 1004 (ES-II) of 4 
November 1956, 1005 (ES-II), 1006 (ES-II) 
and 1007 (ES-II) of 9 November 1956, and 
1127 (XI) and 1128 (XI) of 21 November 
1956 relating to the tragic events in 
Hungary,” 

Having received and noted the report of 
the Secretary-General that United Nations 
observers have not been permitted to enter 
Hungary,” 

Noting with deep concern that the Gov- 
ernment of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics has failed to comply with the pro- 
visions of the United Nations resolutions 
calling upon it to desist from its interven- 
tion in the internal affairs of Hungary, to 
cease its deportations of Hungarian citizens 
and to return promptly to their homes those 
it has already deported, to withdraw its 
armed forces from Hungary and to cease its 
repression of the Hungarian people, 

1. Reiterates its call upon the Government 
of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
and the Hungarian authorities to comply 
with the above resolutions and to permit 
United Nations observers to enter the terri- 
tory of Hungary, to travel freely therein and 
to report their findings to the Secretary- 
General; 

2. Requests the Government of the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics and the Hun- 
garian authorities to communicate to the 
Secretary-General, not later than 7 Decem- 
ber 1956, their consent to receive United 
Nations observers; 

3. Recommends that in the meantime the 
Secretary-General arrange for the immediate 
dispatch to Hungary, and other countries as 
appropriate, of observers named by him 
pursuant to paragraph 4 of General As- 
sembly resolution 1004 (ES-II) of 4 Novem- 
ber 1956; 

4. Requests the Governments of all Mem- 
ber States to co-operate with the represent- 


See infra. 

UN. General Assembly Official Records, 
Eleventh Session, Supplement No. 17 
(A/3572), pp. 63-64. This resolution, spon- 
sored by the representatives of Argentina, 
Australia, Belgium, Cuba, Denmark, El Sal- 
vador, Ireland, Italy, the Netherlands, Nor- 
way, Pakistan, Sweden, Thailand, and the 
United States, was adopted by a vote of 54 
to 10, with 14 abstentions. 

æ% Ante, docs. 135, 137, 188, 139, 142, and 
143, 
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atives named by the Secretary-General by 
extending such assistance and providing 
such facilities as may be necessary for the 
effective discharge of their responsibilities. 

148. CONDEMNATION oF SOVIET INTERFERENCE 

IN HUNGARY—RESOLUTION 1131 (XI), 

ADOPTED BY THE U.N. GENERAL ASSEMBLY, 

DECEMBER 12, 1956 %8 

The General Assembly, 

Deeply concerned over the tragic events 
in Hungary, 

Recalling those provisions of its resolu- 
tions 1004 (ES-II) of 4 November 1956, 1005 
(ES-II) of 9 November 1956, 1127 (XI) of 
21 November 1956 and 1130 (XI) of 4 Decem- 
ber 1956, % calling upon the Government of 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics to 
desist from its intervention in the internal 
affairs of Hungary, to withdraw its forces 
from Hungary and to cease its repression of 
the Hungarian people, 

Recalling also those provisions of its 
resolutions 1004 (ES-II) and 1127 (XI), 
calling for permission for United Nations 
observers to enter the territory of Hungary, 
to travel freely therein and to report their 
findings to the Secretary-General, 

Having received the report of the Secre- 
tary-General of 30 November 1956, % stating 
that no information is available to the Sec- 

-General concerning steps taken in 
order to establish compliance with the deci- 
sions of the General Assembly which refer 
to a withdrawal of troops or related political 
matters, and the note of the Secretary-Gen- 
eral of 7 December 1956, “ 

Noting with grave concern that there has 
not been a reply to the latest appeal of the 
General Assembly for the admission of 
United Nations observers to Hungary, as con- 
tained in its resolution 1130 (XI), # 

Considering that recent events have clearly 
demonstrated the will of the Hungarian peo- 
ple to recover their liberty and independence, 

Noting the overwhelming demand of the 
Hungarian people for the cessation of inter- 
vention of foreign armed forces and the 
withdrawal of foreign troops, 

1, Declares that, by using its armed force 
against the Hungarian people, the Govern- 
ment of the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics is violating the political independ- 
ence of Hungary; 

2. Condemns the violation of the Charter 
of the United Nations by the Government of 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics in 
depriving Hungary of its liberty and inde- 
pendence and the Hungarian people of the 
exercise of their fundamental rights; 

3. Reiterates its call upon the Government 
of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics to 
desist forthwith from any form of interven- 
tion in the internal affairs of Hungary; 

4. Calls upon the Government of the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics to make imme- 
diate arrangements for the withdrawal, un- 
der United Nations observation, of its armed 
forces from Hungary and to permit the re- 
establishment of the political independence 
of Hungary; 

5. Requests the Secretary-General to take 
any initiative that he deems helpful in rela- 
tion to the Hungarian problem, in con- 
formity with the principles of the Charter 
and the resolutions of the General Assembly. 


UN. General Assembly Official Records, 
Eleventh Session, Supplement No. 17 (A/ 
3572), p. 64. This resolution, sponsored by the 
representatives of Argentina, Australia, Bel- 
gium, Chile, Colombia, Denmark, the Domini- 
can Republic, El Salvador, Ireland, Italy, 
the Netherlands, Norway Pakistan, Peru, the 
Philippines, Spain, Sweden, Thailand, Tur- 
key, and the United States, was adopted by a 
vote of 56 to 8, with 13 abstentions. 

Ante, docs. 135, 187, 142, and 147. 

4 Ante, doc. 145. 
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140. ESTABLISHMENT OF A SPECIAL UNITED 
NATIONS COMMITTEE ON HUNGARY—RESO- 
LUTION 1132 (XI), ADOPTED BY THE U.N. 
GENERAL ASSEMBLY, JANUARY 10, 1957“ 
The General Assembly, 

Recalling its previous resolutions on the 
Hungarian problem,“ 

Reaffirming the objectives contained 
therein and the continuing concern of the 
United Nations in this matter, 

Having received the report of the Secre- 
tary-General of 5 January 1957,“ 

Desiring to ensure that the General As- 
sembly and all Member States shall be in 
possession of the fullest and best available 
information regarding the situation created 
by the intervention of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, through its use of armed 
force and other means, in the internal af- 
fairs of Hungary, as well as regarding devel- 
opments relating to the recommendations of 
the General Assembly on this subject, 

1. Establishes, for the above-mentioned 
purposes, a Special Committee, composed of 
representatives of Australia, Ceylon, Den- 
mark, Tunisia and Uruguay, to investigate, 
and to establish and maintain direct obser- 
vation in Hungary and elsewhere, taking 
testimony, collecting evidence and receiving 
information, as appropriate, in order to re- 
port its findings to the General Assembly at 
its eleventh session, and thereafter from 
time to time to prepare additional reports 
for the information of Member States and 
of the General Assembly if it is in session; 

2. Calls upon the Union of Soviet Social- 
ist Republics and Hungary to co-operate in 
every way with the Committee and, in par- 
ticular, to permit the Committee and its staff 
to enter the territory of Hungary and to 
travel freely therein; 

3. Requests all Member States to assist 
the Committee in any way appropriate in its 
task, making available to it relevant infor- 
mation, including testimony and evidence, 
which Members may possess, and assisting 
it in such information; 

4. Invites the Secretary-General to render 
the Committee all appropriate assistance and 
facilities; 

5. Calls upon all Member States promptly 
to give effect to the present and previous res- 
olutions of the General Assembly on the 
Hungarian problem; 

6. Reaffirms its request that the Secretary- 
General continue to take any initiative that 
he deems helpful in relation to the Hunga- 
rian problem, in conformity with the princi- 
ples of the Charter of the United Nations 
and the resolutions of the General Assembly. 


158. CONDEMNATION OF THE ROLE OF THE So- 
VIET UNION IN THE 1956 HUNGARIAN RESO- 
LUTION—1133 (XI), ADOPTED BY THE U.N. 
GENERAL ASSEMBLY, SEPTEMBER 14, 1957 “ 
The General Assembly, 

Recalling its resolution 1132 (XI) of 10 
January 1957,“ establishing a Special Com- 
mittee, consisting of representatives of Aus- 
tralia, Ceylon, Denmark, Tunisia and Uru- 
guay, to investigate, and to establish and 
maintain, direct observation in Hungary and 


“U.N. General Assembly Official Records, 
Eleventh Session, Supplement No. 17 (A/ 
3572), pp. 64-65. The resolution was adopted 
by a vote of 59 (including the U.S.) to 8 
(the Soviet bloc), with 10 abstentions. 

“See American Foreign Policy: Current 
Documents, 1956, docs. 185, 187-140, 142-144, 
147, 148. 
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elsewhere, taking testimony, collecting evi- 
dence and receiving information, as appro- 
priate, 

Having now received the unanimous re- 
port of the Special Committee on the Prob- 
lem of Hungary.“ 

Regretting that the Union of Soviet Social- 
ist Republics and the present authorities in 
Hungary have failed to co-operate in any 
way with the Committee, 

1. Expresses its appreciation to the special 
Committee on the Problem of Hungary for 
its work; 

2. Endorses the report of the Committee; 

3. Notes the conclusion of the Committee 
that the events which took place in Hungary 
in October and November of 1956 constituted 
a spontaneous national uprising; 

4. Finds that the conclusions reached by 
the Committee on the basis of its examina- 
tion of all available evidence confirm that: 

(a) The Union of Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lics, in violation of the Charter of the United 
Nations, has deprived Hungary of its liberty 
and political independence and the Hungar- 
ian people of the exercise of their funda- 
mental human rights; 

(b) The present Hungarian regime has 
been imposed on the Hungarian people by the 
armed intervention of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics; 

(c) The Union of Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lics has carried out mass deportations of 
Hungarian citizens to the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics; 

(d) The Union of Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lics has violated its obligations under the 
Geneva Conventions of 1949; # 

(e) The present authorities in Hungary 
have violated the human rights and freedoms 
guaranteed by the Treaty of Peace with Hun- 

. 5 


5. Condemns these acts and the continued 
defiance of the resolutions of the General 
Assembly; 

6. Reiterates its concern with the con- 
tinuing plight of the Hungarian people; 

7. Considers that further efforts must be 
made to achieve the objectives of the United 
Nations in regard to Hungary in accordance 
with the Purposes and Principles of the 
Charter and the pertinent resolutions of the 
General Assembly; 

8. Calls upon the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics and the present authorities in 
Hungary, in view of evidence contained in 
the report, to desist from repressive meas- 
ures against the Hungarian people, to respect 
the liberty and political independence of 
Hungary and the Hungarian people’s enjoy- 
ment of fundamental human rights and free- 
doms, and to ensure the return to Hungary 
of those Hungarian citizens who have been 
deported to the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics; 

9. Requests the President of the eleventh 
session of the General Assembly, H.R.H. 
Prince Wan Waithayakon, as the General As- 
sembly's special representative on the Hun- 
garian problem, to take such steps as he 
deems appropriate, in view of the findings of 
the Committee, to achieve the objectives of 
the United Nations in accordance with Gen- 
eral Assembly resolutions 1004 (ES-II) of 4 
November 1956, 1005 (ES-II) of 9 November 
1956, 1127 (XI) of 21 November 1956, 1131 
(XI) of 12 December 1956 ™ and 1132 (XI) of 
10 January 1957," to consult as appropriate 
with the Committee during the course of his 
endeavours, and to report and make rec- 
ommendations as he may deem advisable to 
the General Assembly; 


Ante, doc. 153. 
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10. Decides to place the Hungarian item on 
the provisional agenda of the twelfth session 
of the General Assembly. 


NOTICE OF HEARING ON AIRCRAFT 
CRASH LITIGATION, S. 3305 AND 
S. 3306 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, as 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Im- 
provements in Judicial Machinery, of the 
Committee on the Judiciary, I wish to 
announce the continuation of hearings 
for the consideration of S. 3305 and S. 
3306. These bills would improve the ju- 
dicial machinery by providing for Fed- 
eral jurisdiction and a body of uniform 
Federal law for cases arising out of cer- 
tain operations of aircraft. 

The hearing will be held on July 30, 
1968, at 10 a.m., in room 6226, New Sen- 
ate Office Building. 

Any person who wishes to testify or 
submit a statement for inclusion in the 
record should communicate as soon as 
possible with the Subcommittee on Im- 
provements in Judicial Machinery, room 
6306, New Senate Office Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


TV INTERVIEWS WITH SENATOR 
BYRD OF WEST VIRGINIA 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Record a transcript of 
questions asked me during a television 
interview July 17, 1968, and of my an- 
swers thereto. 

There being no objection, the text of 
the interview was ordered to be printed 
in the Recor, as follows: 


TELEVISION INTERVIEW WITH SENATOR BYRD 
or West VIRGINIA ON ARMS SALES TO 
ISRAEL, JOBS FOR ELDERLY, AND UNITED 
STaTES-RussIAN SUBMARINE Gar, JULY 17, 
1968 


Q: Senator Byrd, you are a member of the 
Armed Services Committee. Do you agree 
with Vice President Humphrey that the 
United States should sell Israel the 50 F4 
Phantom fighter-bombers which she has re- 
quested? 

A: Well, I am not an advocate of an arms 
race, but I think that we have to remember 
that we have a stake in the preservation of 
the balance of power in the Middle East. 
Israel is one of our staunchest allies in this 
area, and this is one justification for the 
sale of the Phantom fighter-bombers. 

Despite Israel’s victory in the six-day war 
last June, she is still being threatened by her 
Egyptian and Syrian neighbors, And, of 
course, the most important thing is the 
Soviet Union. The fact that they have al- 
ready restocked the forces of Egypt and 
Syria, has given them an undue influence 
in the area, And this, incidently, is why we 
are selling arms to the more moderate Arab 
countries—to keep them from becoming too 
dependent on the Soviet Union for aid. 

So, I believe that unless Israel is con- 
stantly in a position to defend herself 
against her hostile neighbors—such as 
Egypt—it is highly likely that a situation 
could develop which would almost compel 
the United States to become involved in a 
shooting war. So this is why I think it is 
important to the peace of the world that we 
sell these Phantom jets to the Israelis. I 
have just this week urged the President to 
go forward with the sale of the Phantom 
fighter-bombers. 

Q: Senator Byrd, I understand that you 
have been able to secure some 60 million 
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dollars for programs to provide increased 
employment opportunities for elderly per- 
sons, Would you explain this? 

A: Well, despite the recent increases in 
Social Security payments, elderly Americans 
still comprise too great a segment of poorer 
citizens. 

Of the 18 million elder Americans almost 
42% have incomes that are either below the 
poverty level or on the borderline between 
poverty and income that is considered very 
low. So when the Subcommittee met this 
week to mark up the 1969 appropriations bill 
for the Department of Labor and Office of 
Economic Opportunity, I was able to get 
language written into the Committee report 
requiring these agencies to set aside 60 mil- 
lion dollars from available funds to provide 
worthwhile employment opportunities for 
the elderly. These projects will provide part- 
time jobs to older persons in hospitals, 
schools, nursing homes, and so on. 

For example, one project which I was able 
to obtain recently is just now getting under- 
way in Huntington, West Virginia. It is 
known as a Senior Community Service Corps, 
and more of these very worthwhile projects 
can now be set up over the country in view 
of the fact that the 60 million dollars which 
I was able to have earmarked constitutes 
almost a 500% increase over the present 
funding for the program. 

Q: Senator Byrd, the increasing numerical 
superiority of the Soviet Union’s submarine 
fleet over that of the United States was re- 
cently widely noted. As a member of the 
Armed Services Committee of the Senate, 
what is your comment on that? 

A: Well, unfortunately the Soviet Union 
has forged ahead of us in the number of 
submarines it now has operational. The 
Russians have over 350 submarines, while we 
have only 146, but the greater problem is in 
the fact that in this nuclear age more than 
one-third of our submarines, 59 to be exact, 
are World War II diesel-powered . So, 
the Soviets are not only ahead of us with 
respect to the total number of submarines, 
but also with regard to the number of nu- 
clear submarines it has now built, 

Its fleet is operating far and wide over the 
oceans of the world in ever increasing num- 
bers. And I think this constitutes a very 
serious threat. 

So, I believe that our dlesel-motored sub- 
marines of World War II vintage should be 
replaced as quickly as possible with nuclear- 
powered vessels. I feel that we must seek 
qualitative advantage to offset the Soviet 
numerical superiority. In other words, they 
may have more submarines, but we would 
have better ones. 

And I am glad the Armed Services Com- 
mittees of the Congress have authorized the 
construction of a new super-high-speed sub- 
marine which the Navy will get underway 
soon, 

Of course, the serious problem lies in the 
fact that only 2 new U.S. submarines have 
been programmed for fisca] year 1969 and 
2 for 1970. I think that the whole sub- 
marine program has fallen behind badly and 
we must move quickly ahead, 

Interviewer: Thank you, Senator Byrd. 


POPE PAUL VI—PEOPLE ARE MORE 
IMPORTANT THAN POLITICS 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, on the 
front page of the Washington Post this 
morning is a truly remarkable headline. 
“Church Flies Biafra Relief, Pope Ad- 
mits.” What does this seemingly innocu- 
ous statement imply? It seems quite ordi- 
nary that where there is need, the various 
world religious organizations would offer 
relief. But what we have here is the Pope 
of Rome, and Chief of State of the Vati- 
can, confessing that he, in effect, is 
financing smuggling. 
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I quote from the Reuters story: 

It has been known for some time that the 
Roman Catholic charitable agency Caritas 
Internationalis was smuggling relief supplies 
into seccessionist Biafra. But the Church nev- 
er publicly acknowledged the clandestine 
night flights from the Portuguese island of 
Sao Tome to emergency airstrips in the 
jungle. 

Pope Paul, himself, in a short speech 
delivered at Castel Gandolfo, said: 

We speak of Biafra especially. We cannot 
think of good and hard-working people 
stricken by civil war and dying of hunger and 
privations without deep sorrow. Through our 
charitable agencies close to the International 
Red Cross and other beneficial initiatives, we 
have sent aid in food and medicine. We have 
hired planes and we have tried to do what 
we could with difficulty, risks, and much 
expense. 


Mr. President, this is a brave state- 
ment for the Pope to make. For if there 
is such a thing as an “international es- 
tablishment,” the Pope certainly is a 
charter member. Yet he recognizes that 
people are more important than politics. 
He realizes that in the face of mass star- 
vation and death, one must put aside the 
trappings of propriety and the niceties of 
international politesse and do what our 
very nature calls upon us to do: help our 
brother who is in need. 

Mr. President, I can think of no recent 
event that shows just how important are 
the natural rights of all men and the 
sacredness of the individual than this 
confession of Pope Paul. It is a confes- 
sion that again puts the lie to the legal 
hairsplitters and the international 
prophets of doom who must find a 
precedent or a dusty theory of law before 
they can save a man from drowning in a 
body of water that is the subject of an 
international dispute. 

That is exactly what is happening in 
Nigeria-Biafra. We know that millions 
of innocent men, women, and children 
will die unless the world community has 
the intestinal fortitude to place over- 
whelming pressure on leaders of both 
sides and no longer allow them to sacri- 
fice their own peoples as expendable 
pawns. 

Our Government is, Iam sure, bringing 
certain pressures to bear in order to stop 
this genocidal civil war. Yet, because of 
the failure of the Senate to ratify the 
Genocide Convention and other human 
rights conventions, our Government finds 
it difficult to openly reinforce the outrage 
of world opinion. We cannot speak credi- 
bly on this issue because the Senate has 
not ratified these conventions and put 
the United States formally behind the 
guarantees contained in the conventions. 

Mr. President, does the U.S. Senate 
have an image of propriety and a sense of 
diplomacy greater than the Pope? I think 
not. Yet we have before us the example 
of one of the religious leaders of the 
world admitting that he is in violation of 
international law and is, in effect, aiding 
and abetting armed revolution by feeding 
and providing medical supplies to sec- 
cessionist rebels. Admittedly, the aid is 
aimed at the starving innocents, but, un- 
fortunately, our civilization has not quite 
been able to distinguish between com- 
batants and noncombatants. 

Mr. President, let us in the Senate use 
the example of the Pope and declare that 
we, too, feel that people are more impor- 
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tant than politics. Let us ratify the Geno- 
cide Convention now. Let us put the 
United States on record in behalf of this 
convention and give our Government the 
backing it needs to speak out against 
these horrors with credibility and convic- 
tion, 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that the text of the Washington Post 
article be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

CHURCH FLIES BIAFRA RELIEF, POPE ADMITS 

CASTEL GANDOLFO, IraLy, July 1—Pope 
Paul acknowledged for the first time today 
that the Vatican is sending planes of food 
and medicine through Nigeria's blockade of 
refugee in Biafra. 

At the same time he renewed his appeal 
for a Nigerian truce in his first public ap- 
pearance since he moved to his hilltop villa 
near Rome for a summer retreat. 

It has been known for some time that the 
Roman Catholic charitable agency Caritas 
Internationalis was smuggling relief supplies 
into seccesionist Biafra. 

But the church never publicly acknowl- 
edged the clandestine night flights from the 
Portuguese island of Sao Tome to emergency 
airstrips in the jungle. 

(Caritas, founded in 1951 and based in 
Rome, represents the charitable activities of 
the Catholic Church internationally.) 

In his usual Sunday midday blessing of 
pilgrims, the Pope said the suffering of peo- 
ple in war-torn countries has become very 
serious. 

“We speak of Biafra especially,” he said. 
“We cannot think of good and hard-working 
people stricken by civil war and dying of 
hunger and privations without deep sorrow.” 

He added, “Through our charitable agen- 
cies close to the International Red Cross and 
other beneficial initiatives, we have sent aid 
in food and medicine. We have hired planes 
and we have tried to do what we could with 
difficulty, risks and much expense.” 

Caritas sources said the organization has 
already sent Biafra 30 planeloads—about 315 
tons of foods and medicine—since March. 
The shipments were sporadic at first but have 
increased to two planeloads a night in the 
last few days, the sources said. 


SUPPORT FOR ASTRONAUT 
AGREEMENT 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, the 
Astronaut Assistance and Return Agree- 
ment like the Outer Space Treaty of 
1967 and the Treaty on the Nonprolifer- 
ation of Nuclear Weapons of 1968 is 
another important example of the ability 
of the international community to coop- 
erate in resolving questions of mutual in- 
terest and concern. 

This agreement was negotiated in the 
U.N. Outer Space Committee and its 
Legal Subcommittee over a period of 5 
years. The agreement was completed and 
unanimously endorsed by the General 
Assembly on December 19, 1967. It was 
opened for signature in Washington, 
London, and Moscow on April 22, 1968. 
So far some 57 states have signed the 
agreement, 

This is the first agreement to elaborate 
the provisions of the Outer Space Treaty 
of 1967. It is essentially humanitarian 
in that it calls for assistance to and re- 
turn of astronauts who make emergency 
or unintended landings due to diffi- 
culties encountered during space flights. 
Thus its benefits to the United States and 
our astronauts may be considerable. In 
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addition, the agreement contains provi- 
sions relating to the return of objects 
launched into outer space. Taken to- 
gether, these provisions carry forward 
the goals of international cooperation to 
which the United States has been dedi- 
cated since enactment of the National 
Aeronautics and Space Act of 1958 and to 
which the United States renewed its 
5 in the Outer Space Treaty 


CONSUMER SALES PROTECTION 
ACT 


Mr. MAGNUSON, Mr. President, the 
July issue of Seattle, the magazine of the 
Pacific Northwest, contains an excellent 
article, entitled There's One Born Every 
Minute,” written by Mr. Alan Lippett. Mr. 
Lippett spent several years as a salesman 
selling encyclopedias door to door. In his 
“confessions,” he carefully outlines the 
deceptive gimmicks which at least one 
company instructs its salesmen to use in 
order to make a sale. Particularly offen- 
sive is the representation that the buyer 
is obtaining a product “free” so that the 
encyclopedia company will be able to se- 
cure some testimonial advertising. Ulti- 
mately, of course, the victim is obligated 
to pay over $400 for a set of encyclope- 
dias, and invariably, as Mr. Lippett 
points out, this substantial debt will be 
incurred by recently married couples or 
by low-income families whose “almost 
exaggerated respect for education” 
makes them particularly susceptible to 
the encyclopedia sales pitch. 

Equally informative is the description 
of the salesman’s frequent—and justi- 
fied—encounters with the law. The com- 
pany he describes actually regularly 
withheld a portion of each salesman’s 
commission in order to establish a fund 
from which bail bonds could be posted. 
Yet clearly, any action under existing 
law was inadequate to stop their decep- 
tive schemes. It merely constituted a 
form of harassment to which the com- 
pany quickly adapted. 

Last week I filed the committee report 
on S. 1599, the Consumer Sales Protec- 
tion Act, a bill which attempts to deal 
simply and effectively with this type of 
fraud. It would enable a consumer who 
has entered a contract with a door-to- 
door salesman to cancel the sale if he 
sends a certified letter to the seller, in- 
forming him of his desire to cancel, with- 
in 2 business days. It would also require 
the seller to notify the buyer conspicu- 
ously of his right to rescind. Simple as 
this mechanism is, I believe it will pro- 
vide readily accessible relief to thousands 
of consumers who have been lured intc 
buying unwanted merchandise or mer- 
chandise which has been sold for uncon- 
scionable prices. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the complete text of the article 
be printed in the Recorp. I believe that 
anyone who reads it will readily see the 
need for prompt action upon S. 1599. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THERE’s ONE BORN EvERY MINUTE 


(By Alan Lippett) 
(Nore.—Summertime is encyclopedia time. 
The end of the school year has thrown thou- 
sands of high-school and college youths into 
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a market that is long on supply and short on 
demand—the summer job market—and one 
of the most alluring “opportunities” for a 
summer-job seeker is the encyclopedia game. 
As the following article makes clear, the 
game—the way it is played by several, though 
not all, encyclopedia firms—has one main 
object: to sell a lot of people sets of encyclo- 
pedias they don’t need at prices most of them 
can ill afford. As the article also points out, 
the seller, as well as the buyer, is apt to be 
victimized by the game. During the author's 
career as an encyclopedia salesman, which he 
spent both in California and in Seattle, he 
was sometimes forced to violate the law and 
wound up being pursued by the police, who 
arrested him several times. His confes- 
sions,” therefore, are directed not only toward 
the public at large, but also toward youths 
who already have been—or might be—lured 
into trying their hand at encyclopedia 
selling.) 

“Needed Immediately: Young men and 
women for field interview work. Lots of travel. 
Quick advancement. Good pay. Tele- 
phone 

Two years ago, an ad like this started my 
career. I was 23 years old and out of work 
in San Francisco when I noticed it in the 
Chronicle. I made an appointment and, the 
next day, dropped into a dingy, carpetless 
office of a company which, for legal reasons, 
shall remain nameless. There, I was inter- 
viewed by a fat man in an electric-blue sult 
who effusively told me I was just the kind of 
employee he was looking for—a statement 
which today, knowing what I do now, I 
would take as an insult. According to him, 
I would do no selling“ —a dirty word in the 
game; all I had to do was “place” encyclopedia 
sets in “selected” homes where they would be 
seen and envied by friends and neighbors, 
and for each set “placed,’ I would receive a 
handsome commission. 

It sounded as easy as giving away money, 
so I readily agreed to go out that evening with 
a representative who would show me how to 
make the “presentations.” 

“If, after your evening in the field, you 
think you like and can do the work,” con- 
cluded the man in blue, we'll give you three 
days’ training.” Fagin himself couldn't have 
been more convincing, and my career was 
launched. 

That evening the representative, who turned 
out to be a gangly, junior-college dropout 
named Johnny, drove me to a modest, San 
Francisco suburb where we parked the car 
and started doorbelling. At the first house, 
the burly man who answered was clad in 
a terrycloth bathrobe and dripping bath- 
water. 

“Hi,” chirped Johnny. “Maybe you can 
help me out. I’m doing some interview work 
in the area and. Go to hell,” yelled the 
bather and slammed the door in our faces. 

Although later in my career I was to re- 

slammed doors the way mailmen look at 
rain, that first rebuff really hurt, I could feel 
my face flushing with humiliation, and, in- 
congruously, there was a cold feeling in the 
pit of my stomach. But Johnny was all re- 
assurance. “That doesn’t happen very often,” 
he said with seemingly unfeigned cheerful- 
ness, and off we went to the house next door, 

At that one, and its two successors, we 
were also denied admittance, though more 
politely. But at a fourth residence, we made 
& strike—a portly young man with a bad 
case of acne. Johnny must have quickly 
pegged him as a tremble-chin, for without 
saying a word, my instructor stepped inside, 
yanking me in after him. 

“Hi there,” Johnny said to the young man, 
who was still holding the door, his mouth 
wide open. “Maybe you can help me out. I’m 
doing some interview wor. 

A few minutes later, all three of us—our 
host turned out to be a schoolteacher—were 
sitting on the floor surrounded by a mount- 
ing pile of accordion-type brochures which 
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Johnny pulled out of a small, plastic brief- 
case with a capacity as inexhaustible as a 
magician’s top hat. 

The first part of Johnny’s spiel, which I 
later learned was the “pros-talk” (pros being 
short for prospectus), consisted largely of 
bragging about the superb encyclopedia we 
were offering. After some ten minutes of this, 
the teacher was noticeably rest- 
less. “Of course, I’m not here to sell you this 
product,” Johnny hastened to assure him. 
“Can you tell me if you've ever seen our 
product advertised anywhere?” 

The teacher admitted he hadn’t. 

“Well, don’t feel bad,” Johnny continued, 
“because you’re in the same boat with 87 
per cent of the population. The reason you 
haven't heard of us is because we prefer 
word-of-mouth advertising to the usual ads.“ 

Then, Johnny proceeded to unleash a bar- 
rage of questions which, I later learned, were 
designed to arouse the sucker’s instinct of 
greed. “Have you ever received a free sam- 
ple 4 soap or toothpaste in the mail?” he 
ask 


The teacher had, of course, since the only 
way you can avoid receiving such samples 
is to nail your mailbox shut. 

“Did you use the products?” Johnny went 
on. Teacher had. 

“Do you think this is a good way of ad- 
vertising?” asked Johnny. Teacher did. 

“So do we,” said Johnny, “and we place our 
encyclopedias in selected homes, much as 
Procter and Gamble places free samples of 
soap and toothpaste.” 

“You're not telling me I get the set for 
nothing?” teacher asked suspiciously. 

Johnny chuckled like a department store 
Santa Claus reassuring a scared child. “No, I 
wouldn’t insult your intelligence by claiming 
that you get this for absolutely nothing,” he 
said. “Actually, there are two things we want 
from you, The first is that after you’ve used 
the set for 60 to 90 days, we want you to sit 
down and, in your own words, tell us your 
honest opinion of our product. Secondly, we 
reserve the right to use your letter as part of 
our advertising campaign. (I was later told 
that the letters were just a come-on; after 
being received, they were promptly thrown 
in the trash can.) 

“Of course,” Johnny persisted, “we don’t 
accept everyone into this program. We're 
looking for educationally minded people who 
can value and appreciate a superaltive set like 
the one we're offering. And, of course, the 
person we accept has to be intelligent enough 
to write a good letter. You obviously qualify 
on both counts.” 

Now, Johnny’s voice grew stern. “What we 
don’t want is just the opposite kind of per- 
son—the type who wouldn't hesitate to sell 
his set to a bookstore for a quick profit.” 

The teacher assured Johnny he would never 
do such a bad thing. 

“I know you wouldn't,” said Johnny 
warmly, “However,” he rippled on, “in order 
to eliminate people who would, we make one 
stipulation in our program. When we place 
one of our libraries with someone, we ask that 
person to show his sincerity by keeping his 
set up-to-date. There is a cost connected with 
this, but I would like to make it perfectly 
clear it is the only cost connected with the 
whole program, and it is actually about the 
same as you or I spend for our daily news- 
paper—10 cents a day.” 

“I thought you said the set would be free.” 
said the teacher, growing suspicious again, 

Johnny went through a rendition of his 
anti-suspicion chuckle. “The set is free,” said 
Johnny. “All we ask you to do is keep the set 
up-to-date by buying the yearbook every year 
for the next 10 years. And as I said, all it costs 
is 10 cents a day for the whole program. Now, 
you can afford that, can’t you?” 

Teacher concluded that he could afford a 
dime a day. 

Although I didn’t know it at the time, the 
company never accepted orders written up on 
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the dime-a-day program, which was simply 
what is known to all salesmen as a bait-and- 
switch offer. Johnny now made the switch. 

“Frankly,” he said, we've had one problem 
with our program: most people don’t want 
to take 10 years to pay off the package. So 
we've ed a program whereby you pay 
35 cents instead of 10 cents a day and get 
everything paid up in three years. This, of 
course, saves us bookkeeping costs. Well, we 
pass these savings on to you by giving you, 
in addition to your encyclopedia and year- 
books, a bookcase [which looked good in the 
brochures, but which, I later learned, was 
valued at $5] and 20 volumes of literary 
classics for the children.” 

The teacher still looked dubious, so Johnny 
got tough. “I’m going to show you one of our 
sample volumes now,” he said with just the 
slightest hint of menace in his voice, “but 
before I do, there’s one think I have to tell 
you. If you feel there’s anything under- 
handed in this program of ours—anything 
about it that you would not like to be asso- 
ciated with—you must tell me. Then I’ll im- 
mediately pack up my materials and be out 
the door before you know it, I'm the easiest 
person in the world to get rid of.” (Later, I 
learned that some salesmen have a hard time 
keeping a straight face during this part of 
the spiel, being about as easy to get rid of as 
& bad conscience.) 

“On the other hand,” Johnny continued, 
“if I don't get the reaction I'm looking for 
when I show you our sample volume, I re- 
serve the right to cancel you out of our pro- 
gram. So let’s agree in advance not to have 
any hard feelings either way, fair enough?” 

The school teacher agreed this was fair, 
and once he had done so, it was all downhill 
for Johnny. In a matter of minutes, Johnny 
had shown him the “sample” volume, which 
was really a compendium of the most attrac- 
tive layouts from the set, congratulated him 
on being accepted into the program, and 
signed him up for $339 payable in three years. 
439.) price, I hear, has since gone up to 
$439. 

Outside the house, Johnny took a deep 
breath and remarked, “What a mooch that 
guy ” 

“A mooch?” I asked. “What’s that?” 

He's your bread and butter,” Johnny re- 
plied, “the kind of guy who buys things he 
doesn’t really need and can’t afford in order 
to convince himself he’s a success. I knew 
this guy was a mooch the minute I stepped 
in the door.” 

“How?” I asked, 

“Well for one thing, there was the great 
big color TV set,” answered Johnny. “Then, 
there was the stereo set and all that over- 
stuffed furniture that’s going to fall apart 
before he gets it paid for. But the real give- 
away was the lamps.” 

“Why the lamps?” I wanted to know. 

“Well, the lampshades still had the cello- 
phane on them,” said Johnny. “I don’t know 
why, but a mooch never takes the cellophane 
off.” 

By this time, I had pretty well decided that 
I wanted no part of the encyclopedia trade, 
but I was curious about just one more thing. 
“How much was your commission on that 
sale?” I asked. 

“A hundred dollars,” said Johnny. “Not 
bad for an hour's work, eh?“ 

That, I confess, sold me. Next morning, I 
reported to the company office to begin my 
three-day training period with seven other 
fledgling salesmen. Our instructor, who was 
also to be our sales was a chubby 
man of about 43 who moved and talked with 
astonishing rapidity. We called him “Diamond 
Dick” behind his back because he sported a 
ring with a rock the size of a baby’s fist. We 
were soon to find out that he was a task- 
master who would make Simon Legree look 
like a softie. 

“I want you to consider yourselves guests 
of the company for the next three days,” said 
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Diamond Dick, twisting his ring around and 
around his pinkie, “By that, I mean we don’t 
pay you and you don’t pay us, fair enough?” 

Though this sounded ominously like a 
subtle form of slavery, we all nodded our 
assent, and Diamond Dick plunged into his 
training session. Our main job was to 
memorize the hour-long sales pitch. At the 
time, Diamond Dick told us it had been com- 
posed especially for the company by seven 
psychologists, but when I got to know him 
better, he admitted he had written it himself, 

Diamond Dick was fairly patient with us 
trainees because, I concluded later, it. was 
late summer, and help was hard to come by. 
(In early summer, when he had dozens of 
college students on his hands, Diamond Dick 
was given to shouting imprecations at any- 
one who faltered in his recitation of the 
pitch, and on several oceasions, he was seen 
waving his fist in the face of some poor, 
befuddled trainee. Many a time he reduced 
girl trainees to tears.) 

On the evening of our final day of classes, 
we were turned over to Johnny for our first 
field run. Johnny got a commission from 
each set the rest of us sold, so he pep-talked 
us all the time we were in the car. He ex- 
plained that we would hit the area we were 
to canvass like a platoon on a raid. Each of 
us was to work a different street. We were 
to start at 5 p.m. and reassemble on a corner 
at 9:30 p.m. 

I was dropped off on a nondescript street 
of little white-frame houses, and as I 
watched Johnny drive off, a wave of loneli- 
ness and discouragement swept over me, The 
last thing in the world I wanted to do was 
knock on a stranger’s door and beg him to 
buy an encyclopedia from me. I sat down on 
someone's lawn feeling sorry for myself and 
rehashing in my mind the lousy luck that 
had turned me into a door-to-door peddler. 

A few minutes later, however, I began to 
feel ashamed of myself—other people, after 
all, had the guts to knock on doors, Reso- 
lutely, I got up, dashed to the nearest porch 
and rang the bell. An elderly woman an- 
swered the door, and I stood there, staring 
frozen-faced at her, unable to remember one 
word of my spiel. Frantically, I began talking 
without the slightest idea of what I was 
saying. She must have sensed my agony, 
because she took me by the arm, ushered me 
inside and set me down in a chair. I was still 
gabbling dementedly, and to make matters 
worse, I broke out in a profuse sweat that 
soon had my clothes soaking wet. Finally, the 
woman interrupted me gently and said she 
didn't think she was interested. This is the 
kind of statement that a good salesman 
brushes aside, but I seized on it as a drown- 
ing man would a spar. 

“All right, thank you,” I said, almost joy- 
ously; then I crammed my brochures back 
into my briefcase and dashed out the door. 
Instead of visiting any more houses that 
night, I walked around for four hours until 
pickup time. During the drive back, I lis- 
tened gloomily to the other budding Willy 
Lomans talking about how well they had 
done. Strangely enough, though, not one of 
them had sold a set. I wondered how many 
of them had spent the evening like me, 
wandering around the streets. 

About then, I started getting mad at my- 
self. I had never before utterly failed at any- 
thing I set out to do, and I didn’t want to 
start now. If I couldn't be as good as a guy 
like Johnny, could I be good at anything? 

Determination notwithstanding, it took 
me a month a make my first sale. My victim 
was a Hawaiian short-order cook who was so 
broke I had to lend him the $12.50 deposit. 
All told, my earnings for the first month 
amounted to $64. 

In my second month on the job, however, 
I did much better, partly because my fel- 
low-salesmen were dropping me invaluable 
hints about how to ply my craft. One of 
their most important bits of advice was that 
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it is no use trying to sell a set to anyone 
over 30 years old, because life has already 
made him too smart to fall for our line. In 
my whole encyclopedia sales career, I never 
made a sale to anyone older than 30. I 
learned, too, that it was almost equally use- 
less to try selling to the well-to-do—or 
“high doors,” as they were called by my 
colleagues. 

“The rich,” one salesman explained to 
me, “have more important things to do 
than sticking a dime in a piggy bank every 
day for the next 10 years.” 

(For a while, nevertheless, I persisted in 
trying to sell “high door“ —a practice I gave 
up after one encounter with a bejeweled 
woman of means. Of course, we're very flat- 
tered to have been selected as one of the 
recipients for your set,” she told me, “but it 
wouldn't be right for people as well off as we 
are to accept it. We'd be depriving some poor 
family of a wonderful opportunity.”) 

The real reason the poor were our prime 
targets, though, was their almost exag- 
gerated respect for education, which they 
generally equated with books. Often, we 
would make “low-door” families feel 
ashamed of refusing to buy our books by 
telling them they were depriving their chil- 
dren of an “absolutely essential educational 
tool.” 

Our low-door pitch, by-and-large, was not 
s0 much salesmanship as downright bully- 
ing. Whenever possible, we would maneuver 
our victims onto a couch while we sat on a 
higher kitchen chair in order to dominate 
them. We would then ask questions which 
were designed to elicit only affirmative an- 
swers (such as, “Do you believe an educa- 
tion is one of the best things you can give 
your children?”). After a while, saying “yes” 
became so automatic that they couldn’t say 
“no” when it came to signing a contract. 

I was still new with the company when a 
revelation suddenly struck me; since a large 
percentage of Negroes are poor and under- 
educated, they would make excellent pros- 
pects. One glorious afternoon, therefore, I 
went to East Palo Alto and, to my great 
delight, sold three sets. I thought I had at 
last found a way to quick riches, but when 
I got back to the office, I was quickly dis- 
illusioned, 

“Cancel em,“ Diamond Dick ordered. We 
don’t sell to Negroes. Bad credit risks.” 

I learned, at the same time, that other 
minorities such as Mexican-Americans were 
also denied—happily, for their sake—the 
“privilege” of buying our books on credit. 
I argued furiously with Diamond Dick about 
this, not so much because I was shocked at 
this curious form of prejudice, but because it 
denied me a lucrative and untapped market. 
Despite company policy, I continued to sell 
to Negroes from time to time, and when- 
ever Diamond Dick caught me at it, he 
would threaten to sack me. “Gee,” I would 
insist sweetly, “they didn’t look colored to 
me.” 


Diamond Dick’s threats to give me the 
ax didn’t worry me very much because, by 
then, I was selling fairly well, and he, of 
course, got a cut of everything I made. Four 
months after my first sale, I was promoted to 
field manager, and I was averaging three 
sales a week with a $100 commission on each, 
I also got up to $38 from every sale made 
by the half-dozen people under me, (It’s 
possible, of course, to make far more money 
than that selling encyclopedias. If a sales- 
man works 84 hours a week, he can expect 
to make a sale a day—but the pace is rough. 
Generally, we gained admission to three out 
of every 100 homes doorbelled, and of every 
three presentations made, we averaged one 
sale.) 


Several of my colleagues were doing much 


better than I, averaging one sale a day. 
I understand that the most successful of 
all these pitehmen now works in Seattle. A 
man of 43, he is a legend among his peers 
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because he once sold 13 sets in a single 
afternoon, He dresses in $300 suits, drives a 
$9,000 car which he transports on his an- 
nual vacation trips to other continents, and 
carries a gold toothpick on a watchchain. 
Strangely enough, he is a very nice guy, and 
I suspect part of the reason for his success 
is that he has actually managed to con- 
vince himself he is benefiting people by sell- 
ing them his product. 

This I was never able to do. All along, 
I knew very well that we were selling under 
false pretenses when we claimed to un- 
sophisticated people that our sets would 
help them. make up for their lack of educa- 
tion. After all, an encyclopedia is, at best, 
a minor aid to education, not a substitute 
for it; even if you memorize the entire set, 
you'd still be no more educated than an 
IBM machine. Furthermore, the sets were 
undoubtedly overpriced. I don't know what 
each one actually cost to produce, but I do 
know that the company sold it to employ- 
ees for about $75; for our part, we usually 
told our customers that the package we 
sold them for $339 was actually worth 
$1,753. 

Despite my relative financial success, the 
job was making me a psychological wreck. If 
someone slammed a door in my face, I would 
yell insults through it, or pound on it until 
it was re-opened. Once, a guy muttered that 
he had already heard my pitch before, and I 
retorted sharply that he could just damn well 
listen to it again, then. Strangely, no one ever 
took a punch at me. In fact, the closest I ever 
came to physical violence was the time I was 
greeted by a guy who not only looked like an 
ill-natured longshoreman but who came to 
the door with a police dog which bared its 
fangs and started growling. 

“What are you selling, mister?” snarled the 
longshoreman. 

“Hi, there,” I said. “I'm conducting an 
interview in this area and I wonder. 

“You're not interviewing, mister, you're 
selling,” he said, breathing stale beer in my 
face, “My dog can tell a salesman a mile off.” 

“No, I’m interviewing,” I insisted. 

Don't give me that crap,“ he shot back. 
“rH give you 10 seconds to tell me what 
you're selling, and then I’m going to set the 
dog on you.” 

“If your dog is so damn smart,” I blurted, 
“ask Rim what I’m selling’—and I took off 
like an Olympic sprinter, 

Fortunately, I encountered few other 
people that hostile. Most people, I found are 
surprisingly passive and will put up with 
almost any imposition rather than complain. 
To illustrate: A fellow-encyclopedia peddler 
of mine was once accompanied inside a house 
by a dog he had assumed was a friendly 
family pet. He had no sooner started deliver- 
ing his presentation when the dog vomited 
all over the living room rug. The family said 
nothing, but listened as the salesman con- 
tinued his spiel. Because it was a warm day, 
the odor was soon overpowering, and the 
salesman eventually turned to the head of 
the house and said, “Excuse me, but I think 
your dog is sick.” “My dog?” exploded the 
homeowner. “I thought he was your dog.” 

Such invasions of privacy were not only 
unwarranted but, in many cases, downright 
illegal, since many of the communities we 
worked had ordinances forbidding door-to- 
door soliciting. (In Seattle, which has no 
such law, a peddler need only obtain a license 
from the city to operate.) It was in such 
towns that I frequently had run-ins with 
the police—on an average of once a week. 
Usually, of course, the cops would just tell 
me to beat it, but occasionally they would 
book me. I got used to being arrested, but the 
first time really shook me. 

It happened one evening in San Pablo, 
outside San Francisco. About 9 o'clock, I 
was driving around picking up my salesmen 
at their rendezvous points to take them home 
when, as I drove up to one girl’s corner, she 
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frantically held up her clipboard. On it she 
had penciled, “Fuzz, don’t stop.” 

She was crying her eyes out, and mascara 
was running all over her face. I stopped any- 
way, of course, and when I did, two police- 
men came out of the bushes and arrested 
me, plus another salesman who was in the 
car. The cops were polite but firm about 
booking us, and it soon appeared we'd be 
spending the night in jall, for Diamond Dick 
told me on the phone that he didn’t want 
to drive down with the bail money. This was 
especially galling because all of us had been 
contributing $4 out of every sale toward a 
bail-bond fund for just such emergencies. I 
called Diamond Dick up again and argued 
furiously with him, At last, he reluctantly 
telephoned one of the local bondsmen and 
guaranteed that he would make the bail 
good. 

After that experience, I went to great 
lengths to avoid capture. Once, I had to 
spend an evening behind park shrubbery 
while patrol cars circled the area looking for 
me. Another time, I was in Vacaville, Cali- 
fornia, when the cops cornered me in a house 
where I was making my pitch. Upon seeing 
the patrol car pull up, I talked the mooch 
into going outside and swearing to the cops 
that I was an invited guest. (The Vacaville 
police had been death on salesmen since the 
time several years earlier, when a vacuum- 
cleaner salesman who lived there had a cop 
arrested for peddling tickets to the police- 
man’s ball.) 

In addition to avoiding policemen, we had 
to be careful not to run out of money, for 
Diamond Dick was extremely loath to wire 
cash—even if you had it coming from your 
commission. Once, seven of us ran out of 
cash on a selling trip to Los Angeles. When 
we telephoned Diamond Dick that we hadn’t 
eaten all day, he told us to sell an ency- 
clopedia set and use the deposit. Fortunately, 
one of us managed to make a sale, and that 
evening, we used part of the $12.50 deposit 
to buy 19-cent hamburgers. We were still so 
short of cash, however, that we didn’t have 
enough for gasoline to get us all the way 
back to San Francisco, and we made it only 
because we turned off the ignition of the 
car whenever we were going downhill. 

Naturally this aggravated my relations 
with Diamond Dick. Matters came to a head 
when I told him I didn’t want to contribute 
to the “prize fund” any longer. (To 
finance this “fund,” each of us had to con- 
tribute $6 out of every sale, which went to 
buy prizes for the salesman who peddled 
the most sets during a given month.) Dia- 
mond Dick said I had a aor 8 
ticipating—or quitting. e r option 
n but I was married by then 
and didn’t have the guts to give up the $1,000 
or so I was making each month. I compro- 
mised by transferring to Seattle, but, alas, 
the change of scenery didn't make me any 
happier in my work. In fact, I became even 
more dissatisfied here than I'd been in Cali- 
fornia, mainly because my sales fell off. One 
night, trying to find out why, I took my wife 
along on some calls in hopes she could pin- 
point what I was doing wrong—which she 
promptly did. 

“You’re getting an embarrassed smile on 

face at the crucial moments of the 
pitch”, she said. “I think it’s your guilty con- 
science showing.” 

With a little practice, I managed to sup- 
press that telltale smile, and my sales picked 
up again, But my mood of depression per- 
sisted, and incidents which, earlier in the 
year, would have made me roar with laughter 
now seemed only to deepen it. 

On one occasion, for example, I was try- 
ing to sell a set of encyclopedias to a young 
couple in Burien who had been married for 
only a couple of weeks. Clearly, the wife 
wanted the set and the husband didn't, and 
right in front of me, they started fighting 
about it. When she grabbed a vase and 
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heaved it at him, I quietly picked up my 
briefcase and fied. As I closed the door, they 
were pummeling each other and screaming at 
the top of their lungs. The next day, I went 
back to their house to apologize. I found 
the place wrecked and the young husband 
disconsolate because his wife had gone home 
to Mother. He insisted on buying the set 
from me because he said, “Maybe that'll 
make her come back.” 

A few weeks later, something even more 
bizarre happened. I was in the middle of a 
presentation when my prospect, who was a 
Boeing expediter, suddenly covered his face 
with his hands and started sobbing. “I’m 
sorry,” wailed this supermooch, “but this is 
the first time in my life I've ever received 
anything for free.” 

I decided on the spot not only that I'd 
succeeded in my determination to become an 
encyclopedia salesman, but that I was too 
proficient at it for my own damn good. Yes, I 
wrote up the supermooch’s order, but not 
long afterward, I walked into the office and 
resigned. 

Since then, I’ve spent most of my time at 
home going through the want ads. I haven't 
decided yet just what sort of job I'll apply 
for, but I can assure you it won't be selling 
encyclopedias. In fact, I hope I never see 
another encyclopedia as long as. 

Excuse me. I think there’s someone at the 
door. 


THE SENATE MUST ACT RESPON- 
SIBLY ON SUPREME COURT 
NOMINATIONS 


Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, it is 
apparent that the American people want 
the Senate to act responsibly with refer- 
ence to President Johnson’s nominations 
of Justice Abe Fortas to be Chief Justice 
of the United States and Judge Homer 
Thornberry to be an Associate Justice of 
the Supreme Court. . 

This does not mean that the nomina- 
tions should be rushed through the Sen- 
ate with undue haste, nor does it mean 
that the Senate should not seriously and 
responsibly consider the qualifications of 
the two nominees for the positions to 
which they have been named. 

What it does mean is that the Senate 
should examine these nominees on their 
merits and then either accept or reject 
the nominations. To illustrate the way 
the country feels, I should like to quote 
from some recent public statements: 

From the Patriot, Harrisburg, Pa.: 

We grant, of course, that the Senate is not 
obliged to rubberstamp all Presidential nom- 
inations. The senators may vote “no” for any 
reason they wish—the color of the nominees’ 
views or the color of their eyes. But to en- 
gage in a filibuster so that a minority can 
block the will of the majority—and for no 
better reason than partisan politics—is not 
even intelligent partisan politics. 


From the Washington Post: 

Justice Fortas’ record on those issues 
about which he has been questioned is per- 
fectly clear to anyone who cares to read 
what he has written. A prolongation of 
these hearings cannot add to or subtract 
from that record. 


A letter from the incoming president 
of the American Bar Association, ad- 
dressed to the chairman and the rank- 
ing minority member of the Committee 
on the Judiciary, was published in the 
following St. Louis Post-Dispatch. I will 
quote the gist of the letter: 

This is, as you know, a time of great 
turbulence in our society. We are faced with 
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a movement of social protest that questions 
the efficacy of the law as an instrument of 
social justice; indeed, it asserts that the law 
is being used as a device to frustrate the 
legitimate aspirations of those seeking to 
participate in the benefits of American so- 
ciety. At such a time we need a strong, en- 
lightened Chief Justice, one of large vision 
and deep insight, whose conception of the 
role of the judicial process in our society 
would command the support of the country 
and especially of minority groups in the Su- 
preme Court as an institution, one who 
could inspire their confidence in the law 
and our system of jurisprudence as a posi- 
tive force in our society. Mr. Justice Fortas 
would, I think, be such a Chief Justice. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Record the 
complete texts of the editorials and the 
letter from which I have quoted. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 

{From Harrisburg (Pa.) Patriot, July 16, 

1968] 


HicH Court Row—Dirksen’s DEFENSE OF 
JOHNSON; “You Don’t NOMINATE ENEMIES” 


U.S. Senate Republican Leader Everett Mc- 
Kinley Dirksen, that master of mellifiuous 
circumlocution, can come straight to the 
point when he is so minded. 

Replying to the charge by his fellow Re- 
publican, Sen. Robert P. Griffin of Michigan, 
that President Johnson was guilty of ‘‘crony- 
ism” in appointing Justice Abe Fortas to be 
Chief Justice of the U.S. Supreme Court, and 
Federal Judge Homer Thornberry to Justice 
Fortas place, the Ilinois Republican de- 
clared: “You don't go out and look for an 
enemy to put on the Court,” 

It is to Senator Dirksen’s credit that he has 
been willing to stick out his neck in opposi- 
tion to about half the 36 Senate Republicans, 
whose leader he is supposed to be. It is to 
their discredit that they have chosen to fight 
the two Supreme Court nominations on such 
flimsy and partisan grounds. 

Senator Griffin concedes that a “lame 
duck” President has the power to make the 
appointments but seems to think there is 
something wrong when the President exer- 
cises the power. Senator Dirksen finds the 
term “lame duck” to be “improper and offen- 
sive.” We do not. It is the coin of political 
discourse, It is simply inappropriate. Thanks 
to the 22nd Amendment, from now on ev- 
ery President in his second term will be a 
“lame duck” from the date of his second in- 
augural. Would anyone suggest that Presi- 
dents in their second and last terms, then, 
refrain from making important appoint- 
ments in deference to their unknown suc- 
cessors? 

The argument that there really is no va- 
cancy until the Chief Justice names a date 
or actually steps down is just as insubstan- 
tial. It is a legalistic higgle without even the 
merit of tradition behind it. Vacancies have 
been filled in similar circumstances on many 
occasions, by Republican and Democratic 
Presidents alike. 

“Never before,” asserts Senator Griffin, “has 
there been such obvious political maneuver- 
ing to create a vacancy so that a ‘lame duck’ 
President can fill it and thereby deny the op- 
portunity to a new President about to be 
elected by the people.” Never before, if one 
wishes to engage in the same kind of hyper- 
bole, has there been such obvious political 
maneuvering to prevent a President from 
filling a vacancy and thereby give the op- 
portunity to the next President. 

But it may be recalled that the second 
President of the United States, John Adams, 
filled a slew of vacancies by his famous “mid- 
night appointments just before he left 
office to be replaced by that radical Thomas 
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Jefferson. One of those vacancies was that 
of Chief Justice of ‘the Supreme Court. The 
Jeffersonians objected strenuously, but John 
Marshall served for the next 35 years and 
he is generally considered to have been one 
of the greatest, if not the greatest, occupants 
of that exalted position. 

The only grounds, it seems to us, upon 
which the nominations can be opposed are 
character and competence, and it is a meas- 
ure of the quality of the opposition that nei- 
ther Senator Griffin nor any of his associates, 
including certain Southern Democrats torn 
between their desire to get Chief Justice Earl 
Warren off the bench and their distaste 
for the views of his putative successor, have 
dared oppose the nominations on those 
grounds. 

We grant, of course, that the Senate is not 
obliged to rubberstamp all presidential nom- 
inations. The senators may vote “no” for any 
reason they wish—the color of the nominees’ 
views or the color of their eyes. But to en- 
gage in a filibuster so that a minority can 
block the will of the majority—and for no 
better reason than politics—is not 
even intelligent partisan politics. 

[From the Washington Post, July 19, 1968] 
SENATORIAL ABUSE 


The Senate of the United States likes to be 
thought of as the world’s greatest delibera- 
tive body where decisions of national and 
international import are made calmly and 
carefully. But the animosity, indiscretion and 
ignorance demonstrated in the Judiciary 
Committee in the last two days ought to 
shake the faith of even the truest believer 
in this myth. 

Senator Thurmond’s tactics yesterday in 
questioning Justice Fortas have no place in 
a civilized government. They were tactics 
that would only be used by the crudest 
policeman in the backroom of a station 
house. They would be unacceptable in any 
courtroom in the Nation yet they were used 
against a nominee for the Nation's highest 
judicial office. They are tactics the Senate 
ought not to permit. 

The situation was ideal, of course, for Sena- 
tor Thurmond. Justice Fortas could not 
answer the questions he was being asked 
without violating his oath of office and dis- 
regarding one of the basic principles of Amer- 
ican government. If Senator Thurmond did 
not know this, he merely demonstrated his 
own ignorance. If he did know it, he engaged 
in the business of slapping in the face a man 
whose hands were tied so he could not defend 
himself. 

The performance of Senator Thurmond, 
and the earlier performance of Senator Ervin 
in asking similar questions although in a 
considerably less vicious and less personal 
manner, make clear the wisdom of the past 
when nominees for the office of Chief Justice 
were not asked to appear before Congress. 
Mr. Fortas is the first nominee for that of- 
fice to be asked to come before the commit- 
tee; if this week’s hearings are any guide 
he ought to be the last. No nominee for this 
office, or for any seat on the Supreme Court, 
should be subjected to the open, personal 
harassment that Justice Fortas has stoically 
withstood. 

Justice Fortas’ record on those issues 
about which he has been questioned is per- 
fectly clear to anyone who cares to read what 
he has written. A prolongation of these 
hearings cannot add to or subtract from 
that record. They can only provide time for 
those who wish to further abuse the Jus- 
tice. The Committee has now so strung out 
its work as to almost assure that this nomi- 
nation cannot reach the floor before the Re- 
publican Convention begins and thus has as- 
sured that the Senate cannot adjourn for 
many weeks. The Committee ought to stop 
the harassment and get on with its business. 
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[From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, 
July 12, 1968] 
A WORD von Justice Fortas—INCoMING ABA 
PRESIDENT Praises His NOMINATION FOR 
CHIEF JUSTICE 


(The writer of the letter becomes president 
of the American Bar Association nert 
month.) 


Hon, JaMes O. EASTLAND, 
Chairman, 

Hon. EVERETT M. DIRKSEN, 
Ranking Minority Member, 
Committee on the Judiciary, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATORS EASTLAND and DIRKSEN: I 
am writing to express to you my personal 
opinion that Mr, Justice Abe Fortas is emi- 
nently qualified to be Chief Justice of the 
United States. 

That he has singular intellectual equip- 
ment has been amply demonstrated by 
scholarly achievements in his academic life 
and in the legal profession. For several years 
he was a well regarded professor of law at 
Yale University Law School, of which he is 
a graduate with honors. 

His experience as a lawyer has been as 
varied and extensive as it has been distin- 
guished. Before his appointment as a Justice 
of the Supreme Court in 1965, he enjoyed a 
large independent law practice, being widely 
respected as a practicing lawyer, and he rep- 
resented corporations and impoverished in- 
dividuals with equal skill and devotion, 
Earlier he had acquired broad professional 
expertise as counsel for various government 
agencies, all of which he served with great 
distinction. 

Mr. Justice Fortas has had intensive ex- 
perience in the work of the Supreme Court, 
both as judge and as an advocate, wholly 
sufficient, I think, to qualify him as Chief 
Justice. But I would remind you of a com- 
ment made by Mr. Justice Frankfurter in 
1958: 

“I think that when the President of the 
United States comes to select someone to fill 
a vacancy on the Supreme Court, no single 
factor should be the starting point in his 
deliberation. He should not say, ‘I want a 
man who has had experience as a judge,’ or, 
‘I want a man who hasn't had experience as 
a judge,’ It is important that if you blot out 
the names of those who came to the Su- 
preme Court without any prior judicial ex- 
perience, you blot out, in my judgment, bar- 
ring only two, the greatest names on its 
roster.” 

This is, as you know, a time of great tur- 
bulence in our society. We are faced with a 
movement of social protest that questions 
the efficacy of the law as an instrument of 
social justice; indeed, it asserts that the law 
is being used as a device to frustrate the legi- 
timate aspirations of those seeking to par- 
ticipate in the benefits of American society. 
At such a time we need a strong, enlightened 
Chief Justice, one of large vision and deep 
insight, whose conception of the role of the 
judicial process in our society would com- 
mand the support of the country and espe- 
cially of minority groups in the Supreme 
Court as an institution, one who could in- 
spire their confidence in the law and our sys- 
tem of jurisprudence as a positive force in 
our society. 

Mr. Justice Fortas would, I think, be such 
a Chief Justice. He would, moreover, preside 
over the court with great dignity and preci- 
sion and would, I am sure, be a skillful mod- 
erator inside the conference room. As Chief 
Justice, he would have the confidence of the 
bar as well as the court. 

It is hardly necessary to remind you that 
Mr. Justice Fortas is a man of principle and 
of sterling character, who is well balanced, 
disciplined and responsible person in every 
respect. Indeed, his attributes as a man, quite 
aside from his credentials as a resourceful 
tough minded legal craftsman, are likely, I 
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think, to add stature and strength to the 
court by his appointment as Chief Justice. 
DETROIT. 
WILLIAM T, GOSSETT, 


FREEWAYS IN THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, the Fed- 
eral-Aid Highway Act of 1968 has now 
been approved by both bodies and a con- 
ference committee is meeting to recon- 
cile differences. 

Among the most important decisions 
which this committee will have to make 
are those involving provisions of the 
House act which would require construc- 
tion of the massive freeway system 
through the parks and monument areas 
of Washington, D.C. and those provisions 
which seriously weaken existing statutory 
safeguards against highway destruction 
of historic sites, public parks, recreation 
areas, and wildlife refuges. 

In the act passed some weeks ago, we 
not only rejected these dangerous, anti- 
conservation provisions but, with the 
leadership of the distinguished Senator 
from Washington [Mr. Jackson], we 
actually strengthened the protection 
afforded conservation lands against road 
intrusions. An excellent editorial ap- 
peared recently in the Ann Arbor News 
pointing out the threat posed by the pro- 
visions of the House act. I ask unanimous 
consent that this editorial appear in the 
Recorp and I urge my colleagues on this 
conference committee to stand firm on 
the positive conservation protections the 
Senate placed in this act. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Ann Arbor News, July 16, 1968} 


House THREATENS END TO PROTECTION OF 
Parks 


Two years ago Congress approved and 
sent to the President a monumental high- 
way bill designed to protect the environ- 
ment our road system throughout the coun-. 
try penetrates, and to improve those sections: 
made ugly by previous highway building.. 

It forbade the Secretary of Transporta- 
tion, for instance, to approve “any program. 
or project which requires the use of any 
land from a public park, recreation area, 
wildlife and waterfowl refuge, or historic site 
unless there is no feasible and prudent alter- 
native.” 

The law also set aside certain funds for 
beautification and billboard removal, and 
threatened states which did not pass legisla- 
tion complying with certain minimal bill- 
board and junkyard removal standards with 
loss of ten percent of the federal funds: 
3 given to states for road construc-. 

on. 

Now with one blow, the House of Repre- 
sentatives, under pressure from both the 
decision to cut back federal spending and 
potent urging by lobby groups, has knocked 
out the safeguards to the parks and funds. 
for beautification. 

The Senate some time ago passed a good 
bill which will continue to protect the parks: 
and supply adequate funds for beautification, 
but unless this version is adopted by the 
Senate-House committee now trying to effect 
a compromise, America will be back on the 
“cheap and ugly road“ program. 

There has been, in the past couple of years, 
an increasing revolt against freeways, as, 
time after time, the roadbuilders, in their 
haste to pave America, have put forth plan. 
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after plan to cut up neighborhoods, parks, 
and greenbelts with asphalt or concrete. 

It is always cheaper, and easier, for high- 
way engineers to propose roads through 
public land. There are no messy condemna- 
tion proceedings to bother with. 

The federal bill has so far given protection 
against the most flagrant attempts to dese- 
crate dedicated park land. If the provisions 
of the new House bill are accepted, the high- 
way builders will only have “to consider” 
alternatives, 

Plans are already on the books and wait- 
ing for a signal from Congress to run 
roughshod over a number of valuable par- 
cels of land—Overton Park in Memphis—a 
redwood park and a reservoir-recreation- 
wildlife area in California—Emerald Bay at 
Lake Tahoe—Shaker Lakes Park in Cleve- 
land—Jonathan Dickinson State Park and 
Audubon Island Bird Sanctuary in Florida— 
the French Quarter in New Orleans—the 
Staten Island greenbelt in New York City— 
and land safeguarded as part of the National 
Park System in Washington, D.C. 

It is not too much to ask that the federal 
government safeguard our dedicated outdoor 
recreation resources and historic sites against 
thoughtless highway encroachment. 

The provision of the old bill requiring dis- 
approval of roads crossing such areas unless 
there is no possible alternative should be 
retained as a minimal expression of our de- 
sire to protect our environment. 


nl 


SANTA FE’S OPERA THRIVES, AND 
Is A FINER CULTURAL TREAT 
THAN EVER 


Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. President, we in 
New Mexico and the Southwest have had 
a particular sense of pride regarding the 
Santa Fe Opera. The opera having been 
acclaimed since its opening 12 years ago, 
we were justly proud of its growing na- 
tional reputation for excellence of per- 
formance, uniqueness of setting, and 
contribution to the cultural and musical 
life of our Nation. 

Last July 27, the Santa Fe Opera was 
almost totally destroyed by fire. It was 
thought that this carefully cultivated 
and developed light might wink out for 
good. 

Not only has this failed to transpire, 
but rather the opposite has occurred. 
Truly like a phoenix from the ashes, 
the Santa Fe Opera has been reborn. 
The very night after that tragedy, the 
company presented a program in a San- 
ta Fe high school gymnasium, where they 
finished out the season. 

Improvisation was the order of the 
day. Materials were garnered from 
everywhere and anywhere. The show did 
go on, to our enormous pride. 

Mr. President, on July 2 of this year 
a $1,750,000 opera theater opened on 
schedule. This lovely theater is only sur- 
passed by the breathtaking beauty of its 
physical setting on the hills overlooking 
Santa Fe. It stands above a road that fol- 
lows the track of the old Santa Fe Trail. 

Architecturally our theater is a tri- 
umph. But most of all, the world’s great 
operas are now once again being per- 
formed in this setting. No visit to the 
Southwest is complete without a visit to 
this opera. No cultural offering in the 
Southwest can outreach it in entertain- 
ment, ability of performance, and taste. 

Such a resurrection would not have 
been possible without support from New 
Mexico’s citizens and business firms. 
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Truly, they have re-created an institution 
we could not have afforded to lose. 

Mr. President, above and beyond all 
the turmoils of our existence, there lies 
the world of great artistic accomplish- 
ment. Among us from time to time comes 
a genius of enormous stature. He may be 
a creator of music or of musical instru- 
ments. He might be one who makes can- 
vas and paint speak sublimely or hew 
spectacular beauty from inert stone. He 
or she might be one who can draw su- 
perb pictures with motions of his or her 
physical form or bring tears to our eyes 
with singing. These few brother human 
beings of ours lighten our lives, uplift our 
spirits, and give proof of the finer side 
of man. 

When they inevitably pass on they 
leave us a legacy of their genius. Often 
it is unappreciated for years. Sometimes 
it is recognized for what it is. In the end, 
these works are preserved, performed, or 
shown. 

Such repositories as there are for these 
functions are where the human spirit 
soars highest. An art gallery, a museum, 
or an opera house; what moments of 
happiness a person may have in them. 

Because often a building becomes im- 
bued with the spirit of the art it encloses 
and presents. So it is that my joy of to- 
day surpasses my sadness of last year 
when I can announce that this structure 
is re-created, housing permanently the 
products of genius. Producing them in 
all their living beauty for the emotional 
satisfaction and enjoyment of Ameri- 
cans. New Mexico is exceptionally proud 
to be the home of this unique opera. 

As our State increasingly attracts visi- 
tors and new residents, it seems they al- 
ways seem to find their way to the city 
at the end of the Santa Fe Trail, and its 
opera. It is my hope that this flow of 
Americans. will continue. The opera is 
there, awaiting their pleasure. 

Mr. Paul Hume, of the Washington 
Post, has just written a splendid report 
on what has transpired in the rebuilding 
of the opera, I ask unanimous consent 
that it be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THe OPERA SCENE, EAST AND SOUTHWEST; 
SANTA FE REBUILT 
(By Paul Hume) 

If you had been in Santa Fe, New Mexico, 
last July 27, early in the morning, before the 
sun began its rise above the Sangre de Cristo 
mountains east of the city, you might have 
seen flames rising high over the Santa Fe 
Opera, whose eleventh season had only opened 
the night before. 

Within a few hours from the time the fire 
started, the entire house and all its sets and 
costumes were burned to ashes. “And that,” 
you might have thought, “is the end of the 
Santa Fe Opera.” How wrong you would 
have been, and how little you would have 
known and understood the people of New 
Mexico and the opera lovers of the world, 
who have come to love and admire this 
young company. 

On July 28, 1967, the company presented 
the second opera of its season, playing in 
the gymnasium of Sweeney High School in 
Santa Fe, and in that unlikely place they 
gave the rest of their season, Instruments 
and music stands were loaned from as far 
away as San Antonio. Musicians, set design- 
ers, and singers joined in transforming the 
gym into an opera auditorium. Members of 
the casts contributed their personal cos- 
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tumes or wore their own clothes, and the 
season went through to its scheduled con- 
clusion. 

Moreover, on July 2 of this year, a $1,750,- 
000 opera theater opened on schedule, to be- 
gin the new era of a company that fire could 
not kill. The theater stands on the site of 
the original house, on hills rising to around 
7500 feet above sea level, overlooking the city 
of Santa Fe to the southeast with a clear 
view of Los Alamos 30 miles to the west, and 
the Jemez Mountains that rise just beyond 
the Rio Grande west of the theater. 

Built of the rose-colored adobe that gives 
the entire region so much of its character- 
istic hue, the opera house is trimmed in 
wood, all of which has been made fire-re- 
sistant. It stands high above Interstate 25, 
which follows the old Santa Fe Trail from 
Denver down through the Raton Pass and 
ends in Santa Fe's central plaza. 

Among agricultural innovations that add 
to the elegant appearance of the new house 
is a circular lounge area with bar and rest- 
rooms, the whole thing being an effective 
barrier to any slight possibility of sounds 
from the highway below reaching up to inter- 
fere with the music. Architects John McHugh 
and Bradley Kidder have built a theater of 
1366 seats, with easy expansion to 1550 possi- 
ble when needed. Nearly all of the seats are 
under cover, but the large stage canopy that 
sweeps out over the audience stops short of 
the roof over the balcony to preserve the 
idea of an open air theater. Thus six of the 
20 rows of seats are unprotected from above, 
while the sides of the house are also open. 

Santa Fe operates on the theory that there 
is not enough rain during the opera season 
to matter. There was an absolute deluge two 
hours before the “Madame Butterfly” I heard 
on July 6, but the opera’s proponents said 
it was welcome because, as the first rain to 
fall in the city since May 12, it showed the 
area's farmers that the Santa Fe Opera was 
interested in their welfare. 

The open sides of the theater do not seem 
to affect its acoustics, which are for the most 
part, excellent. Nor does a handsome oval- 
shaped opening in the back of the stage, 
through which the audience can see the dis- 
tant lights of Los Alamos. When I sat on the 
main floor, the orchestra and voices were 
superb in balance and lifelike in sound. The 
same was true in the area given to standing 
room, which is large, handsome and com- 
fortable. But when I moved up to the bal- 
cony, behind the gap in the ceiling, the 
voices sounded as if they had been abruptly 
cut in half, so that out of a cast of strong 
singers in “Madame Butterfly,” I felt as if I 
were listening to smallish voices. 

Some people attached to the company look 
at you as if you were out of your mind to 
suggest such a thing, but others are more 
realistic in admitting that they are seeking 
ways of bridging that acoustical gap. 

Santa Fe’s is not the highest opera house 
in this country. That honor goes to the pic- 
turesque theater in Central City, Colo., which 
is nearly a thousand feet higher than Santa 
Fe. But the wind can blow through the new 
house enough to make the residents of the 
region urge you to come equipped with scarf, 
mittens, blankets, cap and rye whiskey. When 
I arrived, having disregarded most of these, 
my hostess's suggestions, I was sorry until 
someone, moved by compassion, loaned me 
a blanket and poured some bourbon down 
my throat. After that I could watch Pamina 
float around the stage in her diaphanies with- 
out shivering quite so sympathetically. 

However did those determined opera lovers 
and friends in New Mexico arrange to have 
a brand new opera house built in just about 
ten months? That it is a concrete fact today 
is due to the imaginative persistence of John 
Crosby, who began the company in 1957 and 
has directed its fortunes ever since. A grad- 
uate of Yale in music, Crosby has been an 
ardent opera lover all his life. 

It has been his taste that has built the 
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company up to its present size and reputa- 
tion, And it was his determination, backed 
by the solid support of firms throughout the 
state of New Mexico and large financial gifts 
from individuals and foundations, including 
one of $150,000 from the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion for the replacement of destroyed equip- 
ment and another from the National Founda- 
tion of the Arts, that guaranteed the rebuild- 
ing of the theater. 

Crosby has chosen the repertoire of his 
company in much the same way as the Opera 
Society of Washington, an exact contem- 
porary of the western group. Standard fav- 
orites such as “La Traviata,” “Madame But- 
terfly,“ and Carmen“ have shared the stage 
with operas by Ravel, Stravinsky, Schoen- 
berg, and Berg. This year Santa Fe is giving 
the U.S. premieres of Hans Werner Henze's 
“The Bassarids,” with the composer conduct- 
ing, and of Schoenberg's “Die Jakobsleiter,” 
as well as Stravinsky's “Persephone,” a 
superb “Magic Flute,” and a handsomely cast 
“Der Rosenkavalier.” 

Among the finest assets in Santa Fe’s con- 
tribution to the opera life of this country, 
and indeed Europe also, is its apprentice 
artist training program. Financed in part by 
& separate $100,000 grant from the Rockefel- 
ler Foundation, the program provides spe- 
cialized training in all the operatic arts for 
young singers just out of college or con- 
servatory. 

The “Magic Flute” which I heard would 
have been a credit to any opera house, with 
excellent singing, polished and alert staging 
by Bliss Hebert, and solid conducting of a 
fine orchestra by Robert Baustian. If its love- 
liest singing came from Benita Valente’s 
Pamina and Donald Gramm's magical Papa- 
geno, the entire cast was praiseworthy. 

That the excellent Madame Butterfly” was 
a revelation was due both to Vera Zorina’s 
simple but touching staging, and the revela- 
tions offered by John Reardon's incompar- 
able Sharpless. If no one else can equal the 
breathtaking beauty in stage direction that 
Aoyama gave to his productions for the 
Metropolitan Opera companies, both New 
York and national, Zorina’s was still one of 
the loveliest. 

It is thanks to Crosby that Santa Fe has 
achieved its worldwide reputation for creat- 
ing an atmosphere that challenges a great 
Reardon to his own best efforts. But Crosby 
also makes some problems which only he can 
remove. 

While he has studied conducting with 
some eminent conductors, and while he con- 
ducts with obvious affection, Crosby is not 
a conductor with the requisite contro] over 
an orchestra and the music of the opera 
house to give the perfection of coordination 
required either for a “Madame Butterfly” or 
the far more complex scores which he insists 
on conducting. 

An originator and progenitor of the Santa 
Fe Opera, Crosby would be performing his 
company a profound service if he would make 
the sacrifice of giving up the baton in order 
to concentrate on the over-all direction of 
an opera theater which he has made one of 
the world’s notable artistic ventures. 


WIDER BORROWING FROM FED- 
ERAL RESERVE SYSTEM FROM 
MEMBER BANKS 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
Joint Economic Committee will hold 
early hearings on the proposal of the 
Federal Reserve Board to throw its dis- 
count window open to wider borrowing 
by member banks. 

The date on which our committee 
will hold hearings will be announced 
shortly. 

In its press release reporting this pro- 
posal the Fed declared that it is soliciting 
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reactions from the banking community 
before it acts. 

This is far too significant an action to 
be left to the Fed and the Nation’s 
bankers alone. 

The Constitution has given the Con- 
gress express and comprehensive control 
over monetary policy. The proposed ac- 
tion by the Fed would have a very con- 
siderable effect on monetary policy. 

It is essential that the Congress inform 
itself of the full consequences of this 
change before the Board takes any final 
action. 

Second, it is important that savings 
and loan associations and mutual sav- 
ings banks be given a public forum to 
express their views. The Fed should not 
rely exclusively on the views of commer- 
cial bankers. 

Third, university economists should be 
given a chance to comment in open hear- 
ings upon the Fed’s far-reaching pro- 
posals. We need the best advice we can 
get on such a major change in monetary 
policy. 

The proposed action by the Board 
could give commercial banks a sharp 
competitive advantage over other finan- 
cial institutions. In recent years, banks 
have generally moved ahead faster and 
farther than their financial competitors. 

This advantage could be seriously ag- 
gravated to the detriment of the hard- 
pressed homebuilding industry, if the 
proposed new policy is not broadened 
and applied equitably. 

The Board’s committee, in announcing 
the new policy, acknowledges that the 
Fed is the “Nation's lender of last re- 
sort” and might have to pump funds into 
institutions other than banks during dire 
financial emergencies. However, the pro- 
posal would channel funds to thrift in- 
stitutions through commercial banks. 
Savings and loan associations would be 
expected to apply, hat in hand, to their 
arch competitors, the commercial banks, 
for emergency credit. Moreover, they 
would have to pay a significantly higher 
rate for credit than member banks. 

The Congress should certainly know 
just how the Fed would administer this 
new and highly potent instrument of 
credit creation, so that competition be- 
tween the Nation’s financial institutions 
can remain healthy and fair. 

Even more important, America’s mil- 
lions of home buyers must be assured 
that capital available for buying homes 
will not again—as in 1966—be unavail- 
able at any price. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


CONCLUSION OF MORNING 
BUSINESS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, is there further morning business? 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? If not, morn- 
ing business is concluded. 


DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORTA- 
TION APPROPRIATIONS, 1969 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of 
Calendar No. 1395, H.R. 18188. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The ASSISTANT LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A 
bill (H.R. 18188) making appropriations 
for the Department of Transportation 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1969, 
and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, what is 
the pending business now before the 
Senate? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
pending business is H.R. 18188, the De- 
partment of Transportation appropria- 
tions, 1969. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Chair. 

Mr. President, for the Appropriations 
Committee, I present the bill H.R. 18188, 
making appropriations for the Depart- 
ment of Transportation for fiscal year 
1969. 

I want to say at the beginning that 
this bill has had the utmost considera- 
tion. It has many important programs 
included in it. There is one particular 
item for the FAA which is over and be- 
yond the budget, but it came out of the 
subcommittee with the unanimous vote 
of all the members of the subcommittee. 
It was presented to the Appropriations 
Committee and now comes to the floor 
of the Senate with a unanimous vote of 
the Appropriations Committee. I think 
that should be made clear. 

My remarks will not be long, but I 
think that the subject should be cov- 
ered fully. Other Senators have re- 
marks to make, but I believe that we will 
proceed rather rapidly and dispose of 
the bill without any trouble. 

Mr. President, I call the attention of 
the membership to the unanimous-con- 
sent request which is the ordinary one 
frequently made on appropriations bills. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
committee amendments be agreed to en 
bloc and that the bill as thus amended 
be regarded as original text for the pur- 
pose of further amendments, and that 
no point of order shall be considered to 
have been waived. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Mississippi? The Chair hears none, 
and the amendments will be considered 
and are agreed to en bloc. 
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The amendments agreed to en bloc are 
as follows: 


On page 6, line 20, after the word “snow- 
shoes”, strike out 866,079,000“ and insert 
“$678,829,000"". 

On page 7, at the beginning of line 11, in- 
sert “and purchase of one aircraft;"; and, in 
the same line, after the amendment just 
above stated, to strike out “$65,000,000” and 
insert ‘‘$191,500,000". 

On page 8, line 2, after the word “grant”, 
strike out “$27,000,000” and insert “$38,500,- 
On page 8, after line 17, insert: 

“GRANTS-IN-AID FOR AIRPORTS 


“For grants-in-aid for airports pursuant to 
the provisions of the Federal Airport Act, as 
amended, for the fiscal year 1970, $65,000,000, 
to remain available until expended.” 

On page 9, line 21, after “5 U.S.C. 3109”, 
insert a colon and “Provided further, That 
of the total amount made available during 
the current fiscal year for administration, 
operation, and research expenses of the Fed- 
eral-aid highway programs, $12,718,000 shall 
be available for support and services fur- 
nished by elements of the Federal Highway 
Administration other than the Bureau of 
Public Roads and by other Federal agencies.” 

On page 12, at the beginning of line 3, 
strike out 826,000,000“ and insert 833.000. 
000“; and, in line 5, after the word “and”, 
strike out “$18,050,000” and insert 825,050. 
000”. 

On page 12, at the beginning of line 19, 
strike out “$6,200,000” and insert ‘$9,000,- 
000”. 

On page 13, after line 14, insert: 

“HIGH-SPEED GROUND TRANSPORTATION 
RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


“For necessary expenses for research, de- 
velopment, and demonstrations in high-speed 
ground transportation, $16,200,000, to remain 
available until expended: Provided, That 
this appropriation shall be available only 
upon enactment into law of S. 3237 or H.R. 
16024, 90th Congress.” 

On page 14, after line 19, insert: 


“URBAN Mass TRANSPORTATION 
ADMINISTRATION 


“URBAN MASS TRNSPORTATION GRANTS 

“For an additional amount for grants as 
authorized by the Urban Mass Transporta- 
tion Act of 1964, as amended (49 U.S.C. 1601 
et seq.), to remain available until expended, 
$200,000,000 for the fiscal year 1970: Provid- 
ed, That this appropriation shall be available 
only upon enactment into law of S. 3497 or 
H.R. 17989, 90th Congress.” 

On page 17, line 6, after the word “of”, 
strike out “$60,000,000” and insert 680,000. 
000”. 

On page 17, after line 8, strike out: 

“Sec. 204. None of the funds provided un- 
der this Act shall be available for the plan- 
ning or execution of programs the obliga- 
tions for which are in excess of 826 000,000. 
exclusive of the reimbursable program, in 
fiscal year 1969 for ‘Forest Highways’.” 

On page 17, after line 13, strike out: 

“Sec. 205. None of the funds provided un- 
der this Act shall be available for the plan- 
ning or execution of programs the obligations 
for which are in excess of $9,000,000 in fiscal 
year 1969 for ‘Public Lands Highways’.” 

On page 17, at the beginning of line 18, 
change the section number from 206“ to 
“204”, 

On page 17, at the beginning of line 24, 
change the section number from 207“ to 
205“. 

On page 18, after line 2, strike out: 

“Sec. 208. Excluding expenditures from 
highway trust funds and from corporate 
funds of the St. Lawrence Seaway Develop- 
ment Corporation, money appropriated in 
this Act shall be available for expenditure in 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1969, only to 
the extent that expenditure thereof shall not 
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result in the net aggregate expenditure of 
Federal funds by all agencies proyided for 
herein beyond 61,868,000, 000.“ 

On page 18, at the beginning of line 11, 
change the section number from 209“ to 
“206”. 

On page 18, at the beginning of line 14, 
change the section number from “210” to 
“207”. 

On page 18, after line 21, insert a new 
section, as follows: 

“Sec. 208. Positions which are financed by 
appropriations in this Act which are deter- 
mined by the Secretary of Transportation 
to be essential to assure public safety 
through the operation of the air traffic con- 
trol system of the Federal Aviation Admin- 
istration may be filled without regard to 
the provisions of section 201 of Public Law 
90-364.“ 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, the com- 
mittee recommendations total $1,788,- 
341.000 in new budget authority and, in 
addition, appropriations to liquidate ob- 
ligations incurred under contract au- 
thorizations previously granted in the 
Federal-Aid Highway Acts and the High- 
way Safety Act of 1966 amounting to 
$4,247,370,000—or, in all, $6,005,711,000. 
The amount recommended by the com- 
mittee for new budget authority is $434,- 
950,000 over the House bill, a net 
$143,691,000 under the budget estimates, 
and $80,136,228 net over the appropria- 
tions for fiscal year 1968. The increases 
over the House bill are chiefly attribut- 
able to aviation safety requirements and 
provision for the urban mass transporta- 
tion program which was not considered 
by the House. 

In order for Members to understand 
the committee’s recommendations, I be- 
lieve the following explanations, relat- 
ing largely to changes from the House 
bill, are both necessary and helpful: 

FEDERAL AVIATION ADMINISTRATION 


The recommendations totaling $983,- 
429,000 for the Federal Aviation Admin- 
istration provide increases over the 
budget estimates and over the House bill 
for the operations, equipment, research, 
and airport programs. In connection 
with these recommendations for aviation 
safety needs, it is essential that certain 
background information from the hear- 
ings be noted by the Senate. I ask unani- 
mous consent that there be included at 
this point in the Recorp my letter of 
June 10, 1968, addressed to the Honor- 
able Alan S. Boyd, Secretary of Trans- 
portation, questioning the adequacy of 
the funds requested for the Federal Avi- 
ation Administration and the reply, with 
attachments, of Acting Secretary Mackey 
appearing on page 450 of the hearings. 
The committee report carries the details 
with respect to the provision of funds 
for additional manpower, equipment, 
and research activity. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 


as follows: 
U.S. SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
June 10, 1968. 


Hon, ALAN S. BOYD, 
Secretary, Department of Transportation, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. SECRETARY; At a hearing on June 
7 on the 1969 appropriation requests for the 
Department of Transportation I questioned 
the adequacy of the funds requested for the 
Federal Aviation Administration, It became 
quite clear that the funds requested by the 
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administration are not sufficient to handle 
the increased activity in aviation and at the 
same time provide for safety and reliability. 
The witnesses explained that user charges 
had been proposed to finance additional per- 
sonnel, equipment, and research. 

In order to effectively review the request 
for funds for the Department of Transporta- 
tion, I need to know the full extent of the 
requirement for the 1969 fiscal year for the 
Federal Aviation Administration. I am fully 
aware of the fiscal situation in the Govern- 
ment and am able to evaluate the necessity 
to wait for user charges before funding these 
programs. 

Consequently, you are requested to furnish 
this subcommittee, within the next ten days, 
the amount of additional funds needed for 
Federal Aviation Administration 
for 1969 fiscal year, regardless of the source of 
funding. This data should be in sufficient de- 
tail for me to effectively evaluate the addi- 
tional items that are needed, For the per- 
sonnel requested, I need to know the kind 
of employees required; for example, control- 
lers, maintenance personnel and flight stand- 
ards personnel. The equipment should be 
spelled out by numbers and types and the 
research program should be broken down 
into major program categories. 

Your cooperation in this matter will be 
appreciated as I cannot effectively act on the 
Department of Transportation budget re- 
quest until I have received this information. 

Sincerely, 
JOHN STENNIS, 
Chairman, 
Subcommittee on Transportation. 


Tue SECRETARY OF TRANSPORTATION. 
Washington, D.C., June 13, 1968. 

Hon. JOHN STENNIS, 

Chairman, Senate Appropriation Subcommit- 
tee on Transportation, U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR STENNIS: This responds to 
your request of June 10, 1968, for information 
on additional funds required by the Federal 
Aviation Administration in fiscal year 1969 
to handle current aviation activity and pro- 
vide for safe and efficient movement of air 
traffic. 

A summary of current requirements ex- 
cluding resources for airport improvement, 
is set forth below: 


NEW OBLIGATIONAL AUTHORITY 


In President's Current k 
Appropriation budget g requirements Difference 
thousands) 
Operations $663,079 3694. 579 ＋831. 500 
Facilities u SNIP 70, 000 191,500 121, 500 
‘esearch and devel 
a ae . 28,000 1,000 +23, 000 


761,079 937,079 +176, 000 


The current requirements were developed 
in conjunction with the President's direc- 
tive to formulate an immediate and long 
range plan to identify aviation’s needs and 
a system to finance costs for facilities, 
equipment, and personnel required to ac- 
commodate the rapid growth of commercial 
and general aviation. The additional 8176 
million above the amount contained in the 
President's budget is needed to accelerate 
current efforts to improve and modernize 
the National Airspace System and provide 
trained manpower required to operate and 
maintain the system. The details of the 
additional requirements are identified in 
the enclosure to this letter. 

We will be pleased to discuss these re- 
quirements with you or furnish any addi- 
tional information you may desire. 

Sincerely, 
M. CECIL Mackey, 
Acting Secretary. 
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FEDERAL AVIATION ADMINISTRATION 


Resources needed in fiscal year 1969 in 
addition to those requested in the present 
fiscal year 1969 budget submission: 

Millions 
Facilities and equipment appropri- 
tion $121.5 


1, En route facilities and services, $22.4 
million 


(a) The en route radar system should be 
expanded and improved through establish- 
ment of new radars at eight locations and 
modification of existing radars at 21 loca- 
tions. This expansion and modification is 
required to provide the radar coverage re- 
quired by the air traffic control system and 
to permit the extension of automation 
capability in the national airspace en route 
system—$15.5 million. 

(b) Ezisting center facilities should be 
expanded and modernized to meet present 
operational needs, including expansion and 
improvements of the ARTCC structure, im- 
provement of electrical power systems, re- 
location and expansion of air/ground com- 
munications, and provision of radar video 
recording—$6.9 million. 

2. Terminal area facilities and services, 

$77.2 million 


(a) Airport surveillance radars, including 
an air traffic control radar beacon system 
with direct altitude and identity readout, 
should be established at 36 locations having 
an approach control tower with 50,000 or 
more annual itinerant operations and 10,000 
or more annual air carrier operations. This 
program would bring radar service to more 
air traffic hub locations and selected non-hub 
locations having comparable air carrier traf- 
fic activity—$27.4 million. 

(b) Automated radar traffic control capa- 
bility should be installed at 76 locations to 
expedite handling of traffic in busy terminal 
areas. Of this number, 20 high density ter- 
minal areas should be provided with the 
capability of displaying alpha-numeric iden- 
tification and calculated ground speed of bea- 
con equipped aircraft plus altitude readouts 
from aircraft with mode C transponders. 
Fifty-six lower activity airports should be 
provided with direct altitude and identity 
readout on radar displays of all beacon 
equipped aircraft—$18.2 million. 

(c) Air traffic control towers should be con- 
structed at 30 publicly owned airports with 
24,000 or more annual itinerant operations 
including air carrier operations and at 8 
general aviation airports recording 50,000 
annual itinerant operations. This program 
would provide tower service at those high 
activity locations where passenger safety re- 
quires the separation of aircraft—$10.2 
million. 

(d) Existing terminal area radar services 
should be improved primarily through pro- 
vision of radar bright displays in tower cabs, 
establishment of full time vectoring and 
sequencing of all terminal radar facilities, 
modification of the ATC beacon system, and 
provision of radar video recording equip- 
ment—$12.5 million, 

(c) Existing terminal facilities should be 
improved through relocation and moderniza- 
tion of towers, communication facilities, and 
provision of digital weather displays for con- 
trollers—$8.9 million. 


3. Flight service stations, $3 million 


This program would provide for rehabilita- 
tion of the busier operating facilities, in- 
cluding relocation of quarters where required, 
replacement of obsolete equipment, and im- 
provements to communications facilities. 


4. Air navigation facilities, $14.6 million 


(a) Instrument landing systems with ap- 
proach lights and runway alignment indi- 
cator lights should be installed at 70 loca- 
tions. This number includes those airports 
presently served by air carrier turbojet air- 
craft or forecast to have jet services by the 
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end of 1968 which do not presently have an 
ILS. In addition, ILS facilities should be pro- 
vided at the higher activity airports with an 
existing ILS—$10.7 million. 

(b) At 15 locations, ILS systems should be 
improved to provide Category II approach 
capability—$1.7 million. 

(c) Provision should be made for installa- 
tion of terminal navigational aids and visual 
approach slope indicators, and improvements 
to existing facilities which are required to 
maintain an adequate and up-to-date do- 
mestic airway structure—$2,.2 million. 

5. Training facilities, $4.3 million 

This program would provide for the pur- 
chase of one light twin-engine turbojet 
transport aircraft and one B—727/DC-9 type 
flight simulator which are required to meet 
requirements for training of flight standards 
inspectors. Provisions should be also made for 
modification of one aircraft to permit Cate- 


gory II training. 
Millions 


Research and development appropria- 
Ill AA b 
1. Air traffic control, $15.2 million 
Under this program, funds should be pro- 
vided to speed the development of control 
facilities, devices, and ures essential to 
improvement of air traffic control. Primary 
emphasis would be placed on systems mod- 
ernization needs, particularly the en route 
and terminal area automation programs, and 
development of advanced concepts, proce- 
dures, and techniques applicable to National 
Airspace System needs in the post-1975 
period, 


$23 


2. Navigation, $5.9 million 
This program would speed up efforts lead- 
ing to modernization of the approach, short- 
distance navigation and flight inspection sys- 
tems, 
3. Aviation weather, $1.6 million 


This program would permit the expan- 
sion of efforts to complete the engineering, 
development, and testing of equipment and 
techniques. for acquisition, processing, fore- 
casting, transfer and display of weather in- 
formation. 


4. Aviation medicine, $0.3 million 


Under this program, research efforts would 
be designed to provide early detection of sig- 
nificant diseases in airmen. 

Millions 
Operations appropriation $31.5 


1. Operation of traffic control system, $20.4 
million 


Under this activity, a staffing increase of 
about 3,000 positions should be provided pri- 
marily to meet added workload due to the 
substantial increases in air traffic beyond 
that contemplated in the original 1969 esti- 
mate. This position increase includes 1,723 
positions which should be allocated to the air 
route traffic control centers, 607 positions to 
terminal facilities, and 557 positions to flight 
service stations, 

This position increase should restore a rea- 
sonable balance between traffic control man- 
power and workload. The revised position 
levels would provide for an average annual 
output per employee in 1969 well above 1967/ 
1968 levels. The estimate further provides 
for expansion of traffic contro] services at 
high activity terminals, transcribed weather 
broadcasts and pilot briefing services, and 
assumption of military traffic control serv- 
ices which were funded in fiscal year 1968 
on a reimbursable basis. Also included are 
requirements for expansion of related train- 
ing programs and administrative functions 
to support the program growth. 

2, Maintenance of traffic control system, $8.8 
million 

Additional funds under this activity should 
be provided primarily to finance an increase 
of about 700 positions required for mainte- 
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nance of new facilities, advance recruitment 
of personnel in order to meet the present 
schedule for implementation of an automated 
air traffic control system, maintenance of 
radar facilities no longer required by the 
Department of Defense but which are re- 
quired for present and future air traffic con- 
trol, and maintenance of facilities and serv- 
ices funded by the military on a reimbursable 
basis during fiscal year 1968. Also included 
are requirements for expansion of basic and 
journeymen training for maintenance per- 
sonnel, modifications and improvements to 
operating facilities, and procurement of test 
equipment, 
3, Administration of flight standards pro- 
gram, $2.3 million 

Under this activity, funds should be pro- 
vided for a staffing increase of 264 positions 
which are required to provide minimum levels 
of safety inspection and surveillance com- 
mensurate with the increases in overall ac- 
tivity. Related training programs should also 
be expanded to provide initial training for 
newly employed operations and maintenance 
personnel. 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, let me 
make clear that there are two main con- 
siderations by which the committee has 
handled the funds for FAA. We first ap- 
proved the regular budget figure. There 
may be some minor exceptions, but the 
first item was manpower to be trained 
and used in the control towers and con- 
trol centers that control air space all 
over this Nation, and do a good deal of 
17 77 in connection with military avia- 

on. 

We found the budget estimates and 
recommendations were far short of what 
we thought should have been included 
at the same time, the department, to a 
degree, recognized this problem. It pro- 
posed the increase based upon the pros- 
pects of income from a recommended 
users’ tax bill—a users’ charge would be 
a better term—that has been before 
Congress in the form of two bills. One is 
more or less an authorization act creat- 
ing a trust fund, into which funds would 
go, some from a charge on each passen- 
ger, some from each airline whose planes 
took off and landed at airports, and some 
from the use of private planes. Then 
there was a special tax proposal.on fuel. 
It requires the authorization of a system 
to create the tax fund, from which the 
expense of the administration of the air 
safety program would be paid. From this 
trust fund a part of the Federal contri- 
bution for the building of airports would 
also come. 

That authorization bill has moved 
along, but has not passed. There is also 
involved a companion bill, the user’s tax 
bill. So it is clear to us that action on 
those bills is not going to happen in this 
session. 

The committee found that something 
had to be done to provide some funds 
for equipment, for safety devices in the 
towers and control centers, and to pro- 
vide additional manpower that has to be 
selected and trained for a minimum of 
2 years before that manpower can be 
used extensively, and even 3 years, before 
the manpower can be used to the utmost 
and in the most sensitive spots. 

We find the controllers are working a 
great deal of overtime. Ordinarily, I my- 
self believe in working overtime, but it 
is an especially sensitive and exhausting 
mission that the men perform, and fa- 
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tigue creeps up on them. A high degree 
of concentration is required, and many 
other factors that are demanding. In the 
peak hours of traffic, it is unbelievable 
how many planes and how many people 
are involved in the minute-to-minute 
operations of the control towers. 

So there must be more of a feeding in 
of this manpower. It has been put off too 
long, really. 

That was the general, basic, underlying 
fact that motivated this proposed in- 
crease. 

The House of Representatives did put 
some increase in the bill, but it also rec- 
ognized the larger problem. I think it is 
fair to say the House thought, when it 
passed on the question, there was some 
chance for the bills I mentioned, the new 
aviation program involving the trust 
fund and the users’ fees, to be enacted 
into law, and that the money would not 
have to be appropriated from the gen- 
eral fund of the Treasury. I do not think 
we can any longer expect that. If we are 
to meet this emergency—and it is an 
emergency—we are going to have to do it 
with appropriated funds; and time is 
running out, 

I have some special figures of “over- 
the- budget recommendations that re- 
late to this matter. This is a congres- 
sional matter of providing funds. It was 
not initiated by anyone in the Depart- 
ment of Transportation, on the side, or 
in any association, or anything like that. 
We recognized this problem last year. 
We notified the Department of Trans- 
portation to send us some additional 
estimates as to its actual needs. The 
matter rocked back and forth. We told 
the department we were going to have to 
do it one way or another. I sent a letter 
early in June. The information came in. 
I told the Department it would have to 
sign it and make it authentic. The letter 
was signed by Mr. Mackey, Acting Ad- 
ministrator, because Mr. Boyd happened 
to be away at that time. So the facts are 
official, and they have been checked into. 
We believe that they are accurate. We 
know they are as accurate as can be ex- 
pected under the circumstances. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a supplementary statement on 
over-the-budget recommendations for 
“Operations, Federal Aviation Adminis- 
tration,” may be included in the RECORD 
at this point. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

SUPPLEMENTARY STATEMENT ON OVER-THE- 
BUDGET RECOMMENDATIONS FOR OPERATIONS, 
FEDERAL AVIATION ADMINISTRATION 
The budget estimate and the House bill for 

Operations provided $663,079,000, an increase 

of 1,631 positions from the 1968 total of 41,- 

671 to 43,302. These increases fell under the 

activities: Operation of traffic control system, 

Maintenance of traffic control system, and 

Administration of flight standards program. 
During the course of the hearings when it 

became apparent to the Subcommittee that 

these estimates did not provide adequately 
for the pressing and urgent needs of the 
traffic control system, the Secretary was 
asked for, and provided, data regarding the 
additional requirements to meet both pres- 
ent and immediately foreseeable needs. The 

Committee recommendations totaling $678,- 

829,000 provide for 45,298 positions, which is 

an increase of 1,996 positions and $15,750,000 
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over the 1969 budget estimate and House bill. 
In all, this provides an increase of 3,627 po- 
sitions over 1968 and $61,429,000 over the 
amount provided. In order to make these 
levels possible, the Committee has also in- 
cluded in the bill Section 208 of the General 
Provisions, which is language exempting the 
air traffic control system from the vacancy- 
filling restrictions of Section 201 of Public 
Law 90-364. 


Mr. STENNIS. The extra manpower 
comes under Operations.“ There are two 
facets to the manpower matter. One is 
in the regular budget, which allowed 
some increase, and this recommendation 
which we made above the budget. 

The committee took the figures orig- 
inally submitted for the extra men and 
cut them in half, because a good number 
were already included in the budget. Our 
extra recommendation takes those esti- 
mates on immediate additional equip- 
ment and puts all of that into the bill. 
That comes to an addition of $121.5 mil- 
lion. That is for equipment, the machin- 
ery, the radar, and everything else that 
goes into the towers and control centers. 
They can all be classified as safety de- 
vices. It will take about 3 years to get 
them all operational. Some of it has to be 
specially made. 

This price tag covers the cost of the 
equipment, its transportation, buying 
the land, buying the additional housing 
necessary to put it in, installing the 
equipment, and the lock and key to the 
job. So if the Senate buys this, it is buy- 
ing the whole issue. It is a complete 
authorization of all the money needed. 
This does not provide for merely a start. 
This is what it will be. This is the money. 
We are asking that Congress appropriate 
it. 
The part of this over-the-budget rec- 
ommendation relating to manpower, 
which I have already covered, amounts 
to $15,750,000. 

One further point as to manpower. 
For the manpower of which I speak, not 
all but most of the amount recom- 
mended is for personnel who will be 
selected on the basis of certain apti- 
tudes. They will be placed in training. 
They are hired and paid a salary from 
the beginning, like a person recruited by 
the Air Force, who studies to be a tech- 
nician, and is paid during the period of 
his training—as, of course, he has to be. 
If he does well, he becomes a finished 
product at the end of 3 years, although 
he can render a great deal of useful 
service at the end of, say, 2 years. 

Mr. President, I believe that, in broad 
outline, covers the facts. There is one 
other point in connection with this addi- 
tional manpower: We have filed notice 
of a motion to suspend the rules in con- 
nection with an amendment to exempt 
this manpower from the operation of the 
Williams-Smathers amendment passed 
earlier this year, regarding the $6 bil- 
lion reduction in expenditures, the sur- 
tax, and holding down the number of 
employees. We believe that that is ab- 
solutely essential—just as essential for 
this program, in fact, as is the additional 
money. It is of no use to enact this pro- 
gram for additional special manpower 
unless it is to be exempted from the 
Williams-Smathers amendment. I point 
out that that is particularly true for the 
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Department of Transportation, which is 
a young department and does not yet 
have a great mass of employees, where 
slippage can take care of the increase. 

We must consider both sides of this 
issue together. All phases of the matter 
must receive our careful attention. 
Therefore, the committee has considered 
carefully the matter I have just called 
to the special attention of the Senate. 
The full committee knew all about it, and 
agreed to it by a unanimous vote. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield to the Senator 
from Washington, who is very knowl- 
edgeable in this field, as chairman of the 
legislative committee and a very valuable 
member of the Appropriations Subcom- 
mittee which handled the bill. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I be- 
lieve the committee was wise in pressing 
for this matter now. We did have some 
hopes, as the Senator from Mississippi 
has pointed out, that we would be able 
to do something, as a part of this avia- 
tion bill, about different ways to raise 
money, such as by a user tax or by trust 
funds. Obviously, however, such a pro- 
gram could not be set up this session; 
but I think there will be no question but 
that Congress will have to make a de- 
cision on that matter as early as possi- 
ble next session. We have one bill on the 
Senate calendar, but it is a complicated 
matter, and there are some differences 
of opinion as to how it should be handled. 

Sooner or later, we will have to face 
up to it, but in the meantime, in view 
of what is happening all over the coun- 
try—as the Senator has so well stated, 
the increase in air traffic is almost un- 
believable—and with the possibility of 
disasters happening at any time, par- 
ticularly now in the vacation season 
months, when airplanes, as the Senate 
knows, are being delayed as much as 2 
and 3 hours. I noticed in the newspapers 
over the weekend that airplane ticket 
agencies in New York were suggesting 
to people seeking to buy tickets to Wash- 
ington that they take the train, because 
they would be so late otherwise. 

Mr. COTTON, Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield. 

Mr. COTTON. I intend to ask unani- 
mous consent, when I have an oppor- 
tunity to have some of that material 
printed in the Recorp, because it il- 
lustrates the situation so dramatically. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I regard this pro- 
posal as a sort of stopgap measure to 
preserve the safety of the air traveling 
public until we can face the problem of 
what to do about the situation next ses- 
sion. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator for 
his remarks. 

I yield now to the Senator from New 
Hampshire. He is the ranking minority 
member on the committee, and has given 
this matter a great deal of attention. 
He is well versed on the subject, and I 
am glad that he is concerned, as he al- 
ways is, with matters pertaining to safe- 
ty and other provisions in the bill. I be- 
lieve he has some special comment to 
make at this time. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, I thank 
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the distinguished Senator from Missis- 
sippi. 

As the Senator from Mississippi has 
already indicated, this measure has the 
unanimous support, not only of the sub- 
committee, but also of the full commit- 
tee, including, as I recollect, every mem- 
ber of both the majority and the mi- 
nority. 

May I say, as the ranking minority 
member of the subcommittee—and I 
know I speak for the entire minority, 
and for the entire subcommittee, for 
that matter—that a great deal of credit 
and regard should be paid to the distin- 
guished chairman of the subcommittee, 
the Senator from Mississippi. He is al- 
ways effective, careful, thorough, and 
efficient, and at the same time cour- 
teous and understanding in matters 
upon which there are inevitably dif- 
ferences of opinion. I have never seen 
the Senator from Mississippi handle a 
bill any better than he handled this one. 
Everyone had an opportunity to be 
heard; every point was thrashed out, and 
every point of view was expressed fully 
and without unnecessary delay. 

I think the great achievement of this 
bill—and much of it is due to the efforts 
of the Senator from Mississippi—is the 
fact that it places the emphasis where 
the emphasis should be placed. There 
are many routine matters in the bill 
that need not be discussed unless some 
Senator should wish to raise questions 
about them; but the vital thing in the 
entire bill, and perhaps the most vital 
and pressing domestic problem before 
our country at the present time, is this 
matter of what to do about our air traffic, 
and how to try to make sure, insofar as 
Congress can make sure, that the lives 
and safety of the traveling public are 
made as secure as is humanly possible. 

The committee gave that matter their 
utmost careful attention. It should be 
mentioned—and I am not quite sure 
whether the chairman mentioned it or 
not—that the Bureau of the Budget had 
recommended the approval of $663,079,- 
000 for operations of the FAA. 

Mr. STENNIS, That is correct. 

Mr. COTTON. The House of Repre- 
sentatives approved that figure. As the 
distinguished chairman of the subcom- 
mittee and all of us know, no agency 
is permitted to ask an Appropriations 
Committee of Congress, of its own ac- 
cord, for more money than the Presi- 
dent's Budget Bureau has approved. 

The Senator from Mississippi prac- 
tically cross-examined the witnesses and 
saw to it that it was brought out in the 
record that, in the interest of public safe- 
ty, the FAA had sought $31.5 million 
more than the amount requested by the 
Budget Bureau. And the Senator's com- 
mittee gave one-half of that increase. 
Some of us would have liked to give it all. 
However, there is always the problem of 
how fast money can be utilized. Much of 
this money was for the training of per- 
sonnel. It takes 3 years to complete the 
training of some of the personnel. There- 
fore, we did not feel, much as we wanted 
to take every possible step to preserve 
the safety of the traveling public, that 
$31.5 million additional was necessary 
at this point because it probably could 
not have been used effectively in this 
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period. Therefore, we gave one-half of 
the increase. 

The whole subject involves not only 
the training of personnel—and I refer to 
the personnel employed in the tower and 
the personnel employed in the control of 
traffic—but it also involves other things 
of particular importance to some of us 
because of the situation prevailing at 
some of the airfields in our country. 

Some of our airfields cannot be uti- 
lized. Some remote areas of the country 
cannot get service and are not getting 
service that is as frequent, as reliable, 
and perhaps—I say perhaps because I 
am quite confident that the FAA leans 
over backward in the matter of safety— 
as safe as we could have. We want the 
instruments, the ILS system and the 
radar system and the other instruments 
necessary for the utilization of these 
more remote airports to be installed as 
rapidly as possible. 

The committee gave consideration to 
those matters when it considered ap- 
propriations. 

A very interesting article entitled 
“Charges, Denials Piling Up as Air Traf- 
fic Does the Same,” written by David 
Hoffman, was published in the Washing- 
ton Post of yesterday. 

I do not always rely on newspaper 
articles for accuracy. However, I read the 
article with great care. I think that it 
is in most respects an accurate report, 
although some of the matters it covers, 
pertaining to the situation existing be- 
tween the union that controls operators 
and the possible slowdown of traffic, get 
into controversial areas. I would not ac- 
cept the entire article as being correct 
for that purpose. However, it certainly 
dramatizes, as the Senator from Missis- 
sippi has dramatized, how the situation 
has grown. 

Among other things, the article quotes 
the Deputy Administrator of the FAA as 
follows: 

Each day, U.S. airlines acquire one more 
jetliner. Each day, the fleet of U.S. light 
planes increased by 20 aircraft. As a result, 
this month, the U.S. Air Traffic Control Sys- 
tem reached its saturation point, at least 
along the crowded Eastern seaboard. 


The article goes on to point out: 


On Friday, at 6 p.m., approximately 50 men 
sat hunched over green-tinted radarscopes 
with headsets strapped to their skulls and 
boom mikes pressed to their Ups. They sat 
in the FAA’s New York Air Route Traffic Con- 
trol Center at Islip, L.I, one of 26 similar 
centers operated in the United States by 
FAA. 

FAA’s David Thomas, himself a veteran 
controller, has argued for eight years that 
the man before the radarscope should not 
be asked to keep track of more than six 
aircraft at one time. But on Friday evening, 
some controllers had upwards of 15 aircraft 
under their jurisdiction. 

As more and more aircraft converged on 
New York, the controllers gradually got 
swamped. At this point, to avoid compromis- 
ing safety a supervisor telephoned the ad- 
jacent Cleveland center and instructed a 
colleague not to clear aircraft into New 
York with less than 20 miles separation. Or- 
dinarily, FAA requires three-to-five miles be- 
tween radar targets. 


The article goes on to point out that 
great holdup ripple moved westward, so 
that, to the bewilderment of the public, 
planes leaving Salt Lake City, Denver, 
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Cleveland, and other western airports 
with perfectly beautiful weather and 
with no visible congestion found them- 
selves delayed by 2, 3, or 4 hours. The 
public could not understand that this 
was because of a dangerous congestion 
that had arisen in the New York area. 

This is the reason that the advice was 
given by someone at the ticket counter of 
an airline: 

If you want to get from Washington to 
New York, you had better take a train. 


It is something more than a question 
of delay; it is a matter of safety. 

I again commend the chairman of the 
Committee on Commerce, the distin- 
guished Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Macnuson], for what he has accom- 
plished with respect to this measure. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp the arti- 
cle to which I have referred, published 
in the Washington Post of Sunday, July 
21, 1968. It is not a long article. Certain 
features are highly controversial, ones 
which I would not wish to endorse as 
being factual. Nevertheless, certain 
striking facts are set forth in the article, 
and I think the Senate should have the 
benefit of it. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CHARGES, DENIALS PILING Up As AIR TRAFFIC 
DOES THE SAME 
(By David Hoffman) 

A senior U.S. Senator wastes three hours 
flying ovals over Long Island. One minute 
one way, turn and bank, one minute the 
other way, turn and bank—the frustration 
continues at 200 mph. The Senator’s plane 
lands at New York’s Kennedy Airport but 
he misses his appointment by a good four 
hours. 

A reservations clerk employed by a major 
airline advises her customer: “I’m sorry, sir, 
but if you really need to get to New York, 
take the train from Washington. Our flights 
are running four hours behind schedule.” 
The passenger follows the airline’s advice. 

An airline vice president teletypes all sta- 
tions: Pilots should advise passengers re- 
cent and unprecedented delays result from 
a slowdown on part of Federal air traffic 
controllers. Airline making every effort to 
meet published schedules but cannot short- 
cut controllers’ instructions. 

The Professional Air Traffic Controllers 
Organization (PATCO) instructs its 5000- 
man membership: Don't cut corners moving 
traffic, go strictly by the (Federal Aviation 
Administration’s) book. And all along the 
Eastern seaboard last week, despite gen- 
erally fine flying weather, delays stretched 
from one to four hours, inconveniencing 
the humble and the rich. 

Why? 

As expressed by David D. Thomas, FAA's 
deputy administrator, the official answer is 
deceptively clear. Each day, U.S. airlines ac- 
quire one more jetliner. Each day, the fieet 
of U.S. light planes increased by 20 aircraft. 
As a result, this month, the U.S. Air Traffic 
Control System reached its saturation point, 
at least along the crowded Eastern seaboard, 
according to Thomas. 

“The saturation point” means something 
reasonably precise to statisticians. Assume, 
arbitrarily, that Kennedy Airport can handle 
a maximum of 60 aircraft per hour. With 45 
aircraft arriving and department, delays 
might average five minutes per flight. With 
50 aircraft using the airport, delays might 
average 10 minutes. 

But when the 51st or the 54th or the 56th 
aircraft is introduced, average delay sky- 
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rockets to an hour-and-a-half. And with, say, 
the 58th aircraft, delays approach infinity. 

That’s what’s happening now in the so- 
called “golden triangle,” which has Chicago 
at its apex, and Boston and Washington an- 
choring its base. Delays have begun to sky- 
rocket. This shouldn't surprise anyone,“ 
says Thomas, we've been predicting it for 
years.” 

At New York, on Friday, average daytime 
delays approached two hours. Close to 1,000 
flights experienced delays in excess of 30 
minutes at Kennedy alone. Delays of such 
magnitude matter to the traveler who would 
journey to New York from Boston or Wash- 
ington. And they mean that to save time, he 
had best go by train. 

Meanwhile, Eastern Airlines reported last 
night that its air shuttle flights between 
National Airport and New York City, can- 
celed Friday night, were resumed yesterday 
and operated on schedule throughout the 
day. Other major airlines operating out of 
National Airport reported there were only 
minor delays in flights going out or com- 
ing in. 

Asked why the delays are happening, FAA 
speaks with one voice. No, the controllers are 
not responsible, Despite the controllers’ 
slowdown announced 10 days ago, there has 
been only one instance of a controller being 
moved from a radarscope for unnecessarily 
stretching the separation between aircraft, 
accordin” to an FAA spokesman. 

But airline managements, airline pilots, 
air traffic controllers and independent users 
of the system dispute FAA’s public pro- 
nouncements. Within the aviation industry, 
there is agreement that the controllers’ quite 
legal slowdown has been largely responsible 
for the mushrooming delays of last week. 

The question therefore arises: If control- 
lers, by following their manuals to the let- 
ter, are delaying countless flights, why 
doesn’t the FAA admit it? Each of three 
answers being advanced last week was the 
subject of an FAA-denial. The answers: 

1, That the FAA cannot admit that the 
delays mushroomed merely because its 14,- 
000-man controller force has decided to obey 
regulations. Such an admission would imply 
that controllers, in years past, ignored regu- 
lations in order to move aircraft expeditiously 
from city A to city B. 

2. That the FAA is purposely allowing in- 
flight congestion to build in order to dram- 
atize its congressional case for increased 
user charges. The agency would increase pas- 
senger: ticket taxes, freight waybill taxes and 
light plane fuel taxes for airways and airport 
modernization. 

3. That the FAA’s strategy is to let the 
controllers hang themselves. In other words, 
the agency is adopting a. hands-off attitude 
in the hope controllers will so inconvenience 
the air traveling public that a groundswell 
of protest will force an end to the legal slow- 
down, 

Precisely what.are the controllers doing? 
How many are doing it? Why is it legal“ 
to slow air traffic? 

On Friday, at 6 p.m., approximately 50 men 
sat hunched over green-tinted radarscopes 
with headsets strapped to their skulls and 
boom mikes pressed to their lips. They sat 
in the FAA's New York Air Route Traffic Con- 
trol Center at Islip, L. I., one of 26 similar 
centers operated in the United States by 
FAA, 

FAA's David Thomas, himself a veteran 
controller, has argued for eight years that 
the man before the radarscope should not 
be asked to keep track of more than six alr- 
craft at one time. But on Friday evening, 
some controllers had upwards. of 15 aircraft 
under their jurisdiction. 

As more and more aircraft converged on 
New York, the controllers gradually got 
swamped. At this point, to avoid compromis- 
ing safety a supervisor telephoned the adja- 
cent Cleveland center and instructed a col- 
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league nct to clear aircraft into New York 
with less than 20 miles separation. Ordi- 
narily, FAA requires three-to-five miles be- 
tween radar targets. 

New York Center thus implemented what 
FAA calls “flow control.“ It announced, in 
essence, “we just can’t handle any more 
planes; slow the flow of arrivals.” But to slow 
the flow of New York arrivals, Cleveland had 
to slow the flow from Chicago to Cleveland 
and Chicago had to slow the flow from 
Denver and from Los Angeles. 

A great ripple of delay spread westward 
from New York. In cities like Denver or Salt 
Lake City, where no traffic congestion ex- 
isted and visibility was unlimited, jet-liners 
were held on the ground at a cost to airlines 
of $1500 an hour. And passengers were 
frustrated. 

Among controllers there is an esprit de 
corps that resembles that of athletes: They 
take pride in moving as many aircraft as 
possible in a given timespan, in never being 
swamped, Whereas FAA rules require a min- 
imum of three miles between radar targets 
within 40 miles of a radar antenna, the con- 
trollers often reduce separation to 2.5 or two 
miles to get the planes to their destination. 
That’s the corner-cutting practice that 
PATCO would put a stop to and the FAA 
is powerless to protest. 

Behind the controllers’ legitimate slow- 
down are grievances of long standing. 

FAA Administrator William F. McKee has 
admitted that the FAA failed to anticipate 
the explosive growth of U.S. air traffic during 
the mid-1960s. As a result, McKee has said, 
the agency failed to hire sufficient control- 
lers, And it takes approximately three years 
of training for a controller to carry his 
weight in a center or a tower. 

Operating at 80 per cent of authorized 
personnel strength. FAA centers must resort 
heavily to overtime employment. But un- 
der idiosyncrasies of the Federal overtime 
law, the controller who comes in to work a 
sixth day on Sunday earns 20 per cent less 
than the controller who works Sunday on a 
regular basis. 

Increasingly, across the Nation, controllers 
are pleading sick when asked to work a sixth 
day. Or they’re taking one day’s sick leave 
for every day of overtime they work. 

Taking cognizance of the controller short- 
age, the Senate Appropriations Committee 
voted unrequested funds to the FAA to hire 
an additional 1966 controllers. Earlier, the 
House had approved funds for 1631 new con- 
trollers. Thus, if the Senate has its way, 
the agency will be in position to inject 3627 
new men into its centers and towers in the 
next few years. 

According to Gen. McKee, however, the 
controller shortage is not primarily responsi- 
ble for the traffic delays now being expe- 
rienced. 

“We have many bottlenecks in the Air 
Traffic Control system today,” he said, “but 
in our judgment the biggest bottleneck we 
have. . is the airport,” And whereas it 
takes three years to train a controller, it 
takes five to seven years to design and build 
a major airport, 

There are in this country 10,000 airports 
available to the public. Of the 10,000 approxi- 
mately 2500 offer paved, lighted runways. 
Of the 2500, about 515 are served by sched- 
uled U.S. airlines. Of the 515, less than 10 
suffer from serious congestion, Of the 10, 
only one—Kennedy Airport—experiences 
congestion almost around the clock. 

Yet because of a 10-year-old impasse over 
a site, New Yorkers have not built a so-called 
fourth jetport (in addition to La Guardia and 
Newark) to relieve pressure on Kennedy. And 
Kennedy’s saturation is backing up traffic 
from Miami to Los Angeles, 

As director of FAA's Eastern Region, Oscar 
Bakke predicted, on June 28; 1967, that 
“before the end of 1968, Kennedy will be 
saturated for all practical purposes,” He con- 
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tinued: “With each increment of traffic 
squeezed into the New York area, delays will 
increase at a still greater rate.” 

In New York, Kennedy is saturated while 
Newark has unused capacity. In Washington, 
National Airport is almost saturated while 
Dulles has vast untapped potential. Why can’t 
government equalize the load by forcing 
some airlines to use Kennedy while others use 
Newark? 

Historically, in awarding routes, the Civil 
Aeronautics Board has prescribed minimum 
flight frequency between whole Metropolitan 
areas, not maximum fight frequency between 
specific airports. Only in the last two or three 
years has the Board awarded new routes on 
the condition that airlines serving them land 
at specified airports. 

The real question, the one raised by consti- 
tutional lawyers, is whether CAB has the 
power to amend existing airline certificates 
to relieve pressure on one area airport at the 
expense of another. CAB (and FAA) believes 
it has such power. The airlines claim the 
exercise of such power would be tantamount 
to expropriating private property—their own, 

Now before a CAB examiner is a case that 
might resolve the issue. It turns on the issue: 
can CAB amend the certificates of airlines 
serving Washington to force some of their 
flights out of National and over to Dulles and 
Baltimore Friendship? Several years are 
likely to elapse before the board renders a 
decision and the courts uphold or reject it. 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I thank 
the distinguished Senator from New 
Hampshire for his remarks, especially 
the remarks about the committee’s work. 
What little the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee has done has been due largely to 
the splendid help and guidance of the 
other members of the subcommittee, in- 
cluding the distinguished Senator from 
New Hampshire, who is a most valuable 
member. 

Now I wish to state what I think should 
be done in presenting this matter. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, before 
the Senator from Mississippi proceeds, 
will he yield for a brief inquiry? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield. 

Mr. COTTON. Do I correctly under- 
stand that the Bureau of the Budget and 
the House bill provided for 1,631 addi- 
tional personnel? 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes; the Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. COTTON. Whereas, the Senate 
provided for 1,996? 

Mr. STENNIS. Additional personnel. 

Mr. COTTON. We increased the num- 
ber to a total of 3,627? 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator is correct. 
That sounds, on its face, like a large 
number; but when they are spread 
throughout the 50 States and include, 
also, a number of military installations, 
the number does not go as far as it 
appears it does. 

Mr. President, now I should like to 
finish presenting the items relating to 
the Federal Aviation Administration, so 
that in the Recorp they will appear in se- 
quence and continuity, However, the 
Senator from Rhode Island has asked 
me to yield to him. 

Mr. PASTORE: If the Senator desires 
to adhere to his plan of continuity—and 
I compliment him on his presentation—I 
ean speak later. I wished merely to make 
a short observation. 

Mr. STENNIS. I could yield now, with 
the understanding that if the Senator’s 
remarks do not pertain to the FAA, they 
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will come at the conclusion of this por- 
tion of my remarks. 

Mr. PASTORE. My remarks, indeed, 
would pertain to the precise point we 
are talking to. 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield to the Senator 
from Rhode Island. 

Mr. PASTORE. My primary motive is 
to extol the Senator from Mississippi for 
what I feel is a magnificent piece of work 
he has done in putting the bill together. 
I would remind the Senate that it is 
never pleasant for the Committee on Ap- 
propriations or any subcommittee there- 
of to raise any of the amounts. It is not 
done for love of glory. We do not do so in 
the hope of getting any votes. Iam aware 
of the dramatic glamor of arguing that 
there have to be cuts in the budget. But 
after all, it is necessary to realize that 
Congress has a tremendous responsibil- 
ity to be sensible and sound. 

When we appropriate more money for 
the. Post Office Department, it only 
means that we understand that more 
people are using the mails, and that 
means a better economic growth for our 
country. 

One can go to any airport in the United 
States and sense fantastic development 
in aviation that has taken place in the 
last 10 or 15 years. More and more, all 
of us are becoming alarmed by the ex- 
panding number of planes in the air and 
the paucity of experienced personnel to 
guide these planes in and out with safety. 

I am one of those who use the air- 
plane a great deal. As a matter of fact, 
during the summer months, I go back 
and forth between Rhode Island and 
Washington every weekend. When the 
session permits, I leave on a Friday night, 
and I like to take the flight that is sup- 
posed to leave at 6:18 p.m. That flight 
never takes off much before 7:30 p.m. be- 
cause on the way to Washington it has 
to stop at two or three stations and ul- 
timately at Philadelphia, and it cannot 
get out of Philadelphia on time. 

No one delights in delays—but it is 
better to be safe than sorry—and we 
must sacrifice speed to safety—as the 
air traffic multiplies, 

So the delay does not bother me too 
much. When a plane stands on the ramp, 
with six or seven planes in front of it 
while 15 planes have to be guided in— 
and every one of those planes has ap- 
proximately a hundred human beings in 
it—one realizes the tremendous respon- 
sibility for human safety that is placed 
on the controller in his tower. 

The greater the public demand on avi- 
ation, the greater the danger. Conse- 
quently, the greater the delay. When you 
are dealing with aviation, you cannot 
afford to be careless, any more than you 
can afford to be careless in dealing with 
atomic energy. One must be constantly 
alert. We must have the proper people 
in those towers, to make sure they know 
their job, and we have to limit their re- 
sponsibility. We cannot have a man 
guiding in 12 planes at one time. It is 
intolerable. Controllers can handle only 
a very limited number, and beyond that 
you get to the point of risk. 

The committee went into this matter 
thoroughly. I repeat, it was not a joyous 
function to raise these amounts, Not one 
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of these raises will come directly to my 
State. But, after all, I have to recognize 
the fact that today aviation has devel- 
oped apace. Its expansion is commen- 
surate with the progress we have made 
economically in the United States. I do 
not believe we should beat our breasts 
because the expansion has been such 
that we need more money in order to 
guarantee the safety of more and more 
people in the air. Our gross national 
product has gone up astronomically, and 
that is reflected in every phase of our 
communications. There is nothing more 
demanding today, there is nothing more 
dramatic, there is nothing more vital 
than air transportation. 

Today, one can board an airplane in 
New York and be in Los Angeles in 4 or 
5 hours. The whole world of travel has 
been turned upside-down. I can board a 
plane in Washington, and I am at my 
home in Rhode Island in 1 hour and 10 
minutes. It is fantastic. If I board a 
train, it will take me 8, 9, or 10 hours. If 
I ride by automobile, it will take at least 
7% hours. By plane, I am in Rhode Is- 
land in 1 hour or less. This does not 
apply only to me. I am only one on a 
crowded plane. What does that mean? 
More people are traveling; more people 
are doing more business in more places 
with more people—in an America burst- 
ing with prosperity. Businessmen are 
doing their business more expeditiously. 
So we have this tremendous congestion 
in the air, and something must be done 
about it. 

Experienced traveler though I may be 
yet, frankly, as I sit in an airplane, I 
usually carry my rosary in my pocket; 
and I finger my beads, with a prayer 
that nothing will happen. The planes 
come in—one, two, three, four, five—all 
in a matter of 10 minutes. You say to 
yourself, “Good heavens, how do we avoid 
accidents?” 

Last week at LaGuardia Airport they 
had to cancel a half dozen flights, Here 
at National Airport we were delayed 2, 
3, 4, or 5 hours. Last week I was to take 
a plane to Rhode Island that was sched- 
uled to leave at 10:10 in the morning. It 
left almost at noon because it was de- 
layed along the way. I was not peeved, 
because I realized they were slowing it 
down to protect my life. 

Unless we do something about this sit- 
uation, we will sorely regret it. To those 
people who would like to cut this budg- 
et—and perhaps they are going to argue 
about this item and that—I say that 
nothing will ever pay them back for 
human life. The day one of those planes 
comes down, with families waiting for 
their dear ones—and what should be a 
happy moment dissolves in disaster and 
death, that is the day we will regret our 
failure to face the facts of the future in 
aviation. Let us not be dilatory. Let us 
do the safe thing—the sound thing now. 

I thank the distinguished Senator from 
Mississippi. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Rhode Island for 
his fine work on this committee. 

The Senator from Colorado is a mem- 
ber of our committee, and he is also in- 
terested in this subject. I yield to the 
distinguished Senator from Colorado. 
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Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President; I thank 
the Senator for yielding. I have just two 
or three comments to make. 

First of all, I compliment the distin- 
guished Senator from Mississippi for the 
way he has handled this bill. He has a 
way of handling his hearings which 
brings out the substance of them very 
quickly, and very little time is wasted, 
and they usually move very rapidly. And 
so it has been with this bill. 

I may have occasion to talk about this 
matter later in more detail, but I join 
with the distinguished chairman, the 
Senator from Mississippi; the distin- 
guished Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
Pastore]; and the distinguished Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. Corron], who 
has done so much work on this bill and 
is the ranking minority member of the 
committee, in supporting the item of 
extra money for FAA. 

As indicated by the article which the 
Senator from New Hampshire has placed 
in the Recorp, there is quite a contro- 
versy today as to just who is at fault for 
the delays which are occurring: The truth 
of the matter is that the fault probably 
lies in many different areas. There are 
those who will probably say, “Well, all 
those people do not need to be flying on 
the airlines. They are just flying for the 
fun of it.” I believe it is important to 
realize in this situation that the time 
when only people with more than an 
average amount of money used airlines 
is past, that it is an essential part of our 
transportation system, 

To talk about cutting down on the 
number of flights is like talking about 
cutting out the number of buses on the 
highway or the number of passenger 
trains or trains on the railroad track. 
These people, for the most part, are mov- 
ing in their businesses. The greater num- 
ber of people who go into New York and 
out, who travel in the triangle of Wash- 
ington-New York-Chicago, are moving in 
business. Their travel is to accomplish 
business. 

We could very easily say cut them all 
out, and a good portion of our commerce 
in this country would come to a quick, 
grinding halt. 

This particular add-on to this matter 
is not any more pleasing to me than it 
is to the Senator from Mississippi or to 
anyone else. We have a serious problem. 

This will not solve the problem, but it 
should help to solve it over a period of 2 
or 3 years when these people can become 
trained and when we can get these extra 
facilities. This, to me, is the situation. 

We cannot afford to let any plane 
crash with another plane in the sky or 
crash to the ground because of a lack of 
facilities. 

Finally, I have this to say particularly 
for the radar controllers and the tower 
controllers. Anyone who has not been in 
a control tower of a busy airport could 
not possibly imagine the pressure under 
which these people operate. 

They cannot possibly imagine the 
pressure of keeping track of 8, 10, 12, and 
sometimes even 15 planes on a radarscope 
or in the area surrounding a tower. To do 
this for a long period of time, being at 
the absolute apex of attention and alert- 
ness during every second of this time, 
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requires an output that is truly fantastic. 
They have my true respect in this regard. 
Whether they have been on a slowdown 
or not I cannot answer. All I know is 
what I have read in the newspapers. 
However, I know that in these towers 
they operate at a pace which demands 
the absolute best of their attention and 
abilities, and their attention has to be at 
maximum for long periods of time. This 
is one thing we can do here to start 
curing this situation and speeding up 
traffic. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator 
for his comments and for his work on 
the committee. There is another phase of 
this bill in which the Senator from Col- 
orado has an interest and has done fine 
work, and I expect to mention that 
phase later. 

Mr. President, I have before me a let- 
ter addressed to the chairman of the 
subcommittee dated July 18, 1968, 
signed by D. D. Thomas, Acting Admin- 
istrator of the Federal Aviation Admin- 
istration. I had requested a letter on 
this subject matter. I shall read a part 
of that letter, and also some prepared 
remarks that set out further facts. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: This is to provide 
you with a report on the current status of 
the air traffic control system, particularly in 
view of the lengthy delays being experienced 
recently by air travelers and public state- 
ments regarding a “slowdown” in the air 
traffic control system. It is timely in that 
major delays and attendant publicity have 
occurred subsequent to recent hearings be- 
fore you on our fiscal year 1969 budget re- 
quest. The airspace and air traffic control 
system have reached a state of near satura- 
tiom during most of the prime travel hours 
in the Nation’s largest metropolitan areas. 
The situation is most acute in the so-called 
“Golden Triangle” area, roughly outlined by 
New York City, Washington, D.C., and Chi- 
cago. However, the whole country is affected 
to some degree. 

The reasons for the delays have been ob- 
scured due to recent public statements re- 
garding a “slowdown” by air traffic control- 
lers. Unfortunately, there have been some 
abortive attempts at a “slowdown,” as we 
do have a few dissatisfied controllers who 
would pervert their profession by using de- 
liberate slowdown techniques to vent their 
frustration. Although we will not tolerate a 
slowdown, we do know that many control- 
lers are tired—if not exhausted—from the 
continual grind of six-day weeks. Neverthe- 
lecs, most controllers abhor “slowdown” 
tactics and are exerting extra effort to as- 
sist pilots and keep up with continuous 
heavy traffic loads. 


I never heard of this alleged slowdown 
until one morning last week. I know 
nothing special about the situation, nor 
have I been able to learn anything about 
it other than the information I received 
from the official who is responsible for 
this entire program. Here is the official 
version. He said yes, there have been 
“abortive attempts at a ‘slowdown,’ as 
we do have a few dissatisfied controllers 
who would pervert their profession by 
using deliberate slowdown techniques to 
vent their frustration.” 

Even a few such attempts make me 
sick at my stomach to think that such 
a thing could happen. I am totally 
against it. I do not believe anyone work- 
ing for the Government has a right to 
strike or interfere. If they cannot get 
conditions they can live under or be hap- 
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py under, they will simply have to get 
another position. 

I do not believe there have been many 
of these incidents. I go out among these 
men. I do not know any of them per- 
sonally. They have never done anything 
for me. I find them to be fine, dedicated 
young men out in these outposts—many 
of these towers are outposts—in an ob- 
scure position. They are unsung, unprais- 
ed, and unheard of in proportion to the 
importance of the work they do. We are 
absolutely in their hands. The traffic 
business is in the hands of these men. 
I know they do suffer from fatigue and 
that fatigue is gnawing at them and 
eating at them and, in a way, perhaps 
getting the best of them. I know they 
sometimes have to eat lunch while main- 
taining the boards, and I am told that 
in many periods they do not even have an 
opportunity to go to the men’s room. 
Those are the facts of life. 

(At this point, Mr. YARBOROUGH as- 
sumed the chair.) 

Mr. PEARSON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield. 

Mr. PEARSON. Mr. President, I wish to 
say that I support the position of the 
Senator from Mississippi and this 
amendment. 

I see the distinguished chairman of 
the Committee on Commerce, the Sena- 
tor from Washington [Mr. MAGNUSON] in 
the Chamber. It was at his request and 
by his permission that earlier this year 
I undertook a survey of some of the hub 
airports in the United States. In 5 days 
we went from Washington to Chicago 
to Minneapolis, St. Paul, Los Angeles, 
Dallas, New Orleans, Miami, St. Louis, 
and other hub terminals. During that 
survey, we went to the air traffic control 
towers, to the regional offices, and we 
know what an outstanding job the peo- 
ple now employed are doing. 

The point is that even with the extra 
positions, we are solving a current situa- 
tion and the predictions of what the fu- 
ture holds, tomorrow, the day after to- 
morrow, and the immediate future is al- 
most beyond comprehension. 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes. 

Mr. PEARSON. We are just about to 
be under a Niagara of traffic problems, 
particularly in this area. We are making 
great progress. We have a system called 
the alpha numerical where, with the aid 
of computers, we will be able to make 
further identification of aircraft and its 
speed and altitude through electronic 
devices. Machines are fulfilling the needs 
here but these people with the greatest 
amount of responsibility certainly need 
what we can do to help them. 

I return to the point that we can solve 
the problem for the present, but the prob- 
lems in the future are going to be so 
much greater than the problem we have 
to meet now. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. President, returning to the letter 
that I was reading, it continues as fol- 
lows: 

We have placed supervisory air traffic ex- 
perts in air traffic control facilities and in 
cockpits to observe operations and to see to 
it that traffic is being handled safely and as 
efficiently as personnel and equipment per- 
mit. The facts show that there is no dis- 
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cernible sustained slowdown. We are daily 
breaking new traffic volume records, new 
records in the use of overtime, and new rec- 
ords in the shortage of controllers to man 
existing positions. 

The week of July 7 through July 13, 1968, 
clearly illustrates both the dimensions and 
seriousness of the situation in the “Golden 
Triangle” area. During this week seven facili- 
ties in the area (New York Air Route Traffic 
Control Center, John F. Kennedy Interna- 
tional Airport Control Tower, LaGuardia Air- 
port Control Tower, Washington (D.C.) Air 
Route Traffic Control Center, Cleveland Air 
Route Traffic Control Center, Chicago Air 
Route Traffic Control Center, and Chicago- 
O’Hare Airport Control Tower) handled ap- 
proximately 150,000 flight operations—up- 
wards of five million passengers served al- 
together. 


That was 1 week’s time—more than 5 
million passengers and 150,000 flight op- 
erations. 

Continuing reading: 

Traffic volume was typical for spring and 
summer of 1968. LaGuardia established a 
new single day record for flight operations 
and Chicago Center had its second highest 
day of the year. 

Nearly 5,000 flight delays ranging from 30 
minutes up to three hours were recorded at 
Kennedy, LaGuardia, and O'Hare Airports. 
These delay figures are not out of line with 
recent weeks either in the total number or 
in the duration of individual delays. 

On all seven days of the week, even 
though there was heavy use of overtime, 
each of the four air route traffic control cen- 
ters operated with 12 to 60 controllers fewer 
than the minimum needed to man all op- 
erating positions. 


That is an amazing set of facts. 
Through this heavy traffic I have de- 
scribed, they operated with 12 to 60 
fewer controllers than the minimum 
needed to man all operating positions. 

Think about this 6-day week for a 
moment, and the overtime necessary, 
think of the fatigue and the exhaustion 
that must mean, running the risk of 
making an inaccurate decision which 
could possibly cause an accident. 

Continuing reading: 

Each of the centers currently has its con- 
troller work force either on a six-day work- 
week or on a heavy overtime schedule that 
amounts to a virtual six-day week, i 

Controllers at all three of the airport con- 
trol towers are working a scheduled six-day 
week. In spite of this, each of the towers op- 
erated daily with a shortage of six to fifteen 
people. 

In addition to scheduled overtime, each of 
the facilities involved called in all other avail- 
able help for the day and evening shifts. The 
centers averaged between 300 and 350 man- 
hours of overtime each day. The control tow- 
ers averaged approximately 100 hours of over- 
time per day. 

With one or two minor exceptions, it was 
found that traffic moved smoothly and rap- 
idly with minimum spacing between flights. 
There were numerous examples of controllers 
exerting extra effort to assist pilots and to 
prevent minor traffic tie-ups and delays. 

While the above situation pertains only 
to one area of the country, it is not unique. 
Similar conditions prevail at all of our cen- 
ters and most of our towers in the 50 states. 

It also should be pointed out that the 
agency already has gone through several 
years of belt-tightening. It has diverted em- 
ployment ceilings from more than 1,000 ad- 
ministrative positions to direct field opera- 
tions. We have reduced hours of operation 
of some 120 of the smaller, lower-density fa- 
cilities in order to beef up the staffing at 
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higher density locations, We have relied on 
overtime to meet staffing needs to the point 
where there is no more slack in the system. 
In 1968 we anticipate another 20 per cent 
increase in workload across the board at our 
operating facilities. 

Also, under the current plan for reducing 
the Federal budget, the air traffic control 
staffing situation will get worse since the 
agency only will be able to fill three out of 
every four positions that become vacant. Un- 
der these restraints, we must take one or 
more of the following actions in the next few 
weeks; (1) institute stringent traffic flow re- 
strictions throughout the country; (2) cut 
back on air traffic control services; (3) close 
down a substantial number of our field facil- 
ities. 

I would be pleased to meet with you at your 
convenience to discuss this situation in 
detail. 


Mr. President, I never did meet with 
him because I thought his letter was so 
complete and to the point that it was un- 
answerable. 

Thus, that is what we are faced with, 
5 57 we do something about it in a new 
aw. 

His statement, One, institute strin- 
gent traffic flow restrictions throughout 
the country,” will mean a slowdown. 

His statement, “Two, cut back on air 
traffic control services,” would mean less 
safety. 

His statement, “Three, close down a 
substantial number of our ficld facili- 
ties,” would be another lowering of the 
safety factor. 

Mr. President, I believe those facts are 
true, I do not want to be responsible, di- 
rectly or indirectly, for anyone losing life 
or limb as a result of failure to meet this 
situation. 

THE NEED FOR MORE AIR TRAFFIC 
CONTROLLERS 

Mr. President, now I want to refer to 
a recent experience I had; namely, the 
opportunity to watch an uncommon 
group of men at work in the air control 
tower and the air route traffic control 
center at Great Falls, Mont. 

Few occupations place such demands 
upon the mental and physical resources 
of a human being. To the uninitiated, it 
seems beyond human capability to weave 
a safe and orderly procession of air traf- 
fic from the slashes of light on a radar 
display that may represent nearly 100 
aircraft at one time. At any instant, dur- 
ing peak periods of air traffic, there may 
be as many as 10,000 aircraft under the 
controllers’ care in the skies of the 
United States. 

Just think of this massive number of 
10,000 aircraft racing across the skies of 
the United States all at one time and all 
in the hands of these air traffic control- 
lers. At Great Falls, Mont., I saw their 
giant radar screen which showed the lo- 
cation of every airplane in the State of 
Montana that was in the air at that time. 
Montana is a large State, but large as it 
is—and this was 3 o’clock in the after- 
noon, before the late rush occurs—there 
they were on the radar screen, like stars 
in the sky, jumping all the time, thicken- 
ing up or thinning out, as the case may 
be, and yet someone had them all under 
control. A single controller, “the man in 
the tower” as we say, responsible for 
15,000 lives at one time. Almost continu- 
ously in radio and telephone contact with 
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aircraft pilots and their fellow control- 
lers, they must be aware of all changes 
in flight plans and take action themselves 
to ensure aircraft separation. Smooth- 
ness, calm and precision are the hall- 
marks of these professionals. 

They are constantly haunted by un- 
known aircraft, not in communication 
with the air traffic control system. Pop- 
ping up suddenly in the heart of their 
carefully ordered  three-dimensional 
matrix of airways and airspace, these 
“unkown” may affect flights thousands 
of miles away, as an entire segment of 
airspace is reshuffled to make way for it. 

Controllers are harassed, in addition, 
by the unexpected boom in air transpor- 
tation. There are about as many expe- 
rienced controllers working now as there 
were a year ago, and they are working 
with about the same tools, in most of the 
facilities. Yet the total number of flights 
they handle has increased by nearly 20 
percent, and those flying under instru- 
ment flight rules are up about 15 percent. 
This has all happened in 1 year. 

Now, Mr. President, this is a significant 
fact: 

Each day, on the average, 1.2 air car- 
rier jet aircraft, and approximately 20 
general aviation aircraft are being 
added to the U.S. fleet. By 1973, the air 
carrier fleet is expected to be at least 
one third larger than it is today, and 
the general aviation fleet will grow at a 
faster rate. A man starting in training 
now as a controller will not be completely 
trained until July 1971. 

About 26 percent of the flights that 
the civilian controllers protect in flight 
are military. It is a fact seldom publicized 
that our Federal civilian air traffic con- 
trollers are indispensable to our national 
defense posture. 

Some of the radar signals fed into 
the centers and towers come from mili- 
tary radar sites. In other control facili- 
ties, such as the Great Falls Center, Air 
Defense Command officers sit beside 
FAA controllers, discharging their sep- 
arate but related responsibilities with a 
shared system. This is to the taxpayer’s 
benefit. Less than 3 weeks ago I saw 
this marvelous facility and team in oper- 
ation at the Great Falls Center in 
Montana, 

In the continuing program to take ad- 
vantage of common facilities, the FAA 
is making some of its newest equipment 
compatible with special military air de- 
fense systems. Although mostly classi- 
fied, the black boxes will electronically 
encode radar signals so they may be fed 
directly into either civilian or military 
radar information systems. 

The sudden growth in air traffic has 
forced the controller's employer to ex- 
treme measures. Controllers, at many of 
the busiest facilities, work 6 days a week, 
and others routinely work 10 hours a day. 
Many employers in the business world 
could not keep their employees with this 
kind of work schedule. Added to the 
hardships is the lifelong necessity of 
shift work: someone has to work from 
midnight to 8 a.m. The system, and the 
traffic, is a 24-hour affair. 

The delays that have recently choked 
terminals in the Northeastern United 
States, and especially the New York area 
are symptoms of inadequate system ca- 
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pacity. Delays are expensive, yet they 
cannot be eliminated immediately unless 
we are prepared to accept a second-rate 
standard of air travel, and we are not. 
The FAA’s Administrator. Gen. Wil- 
liam F. McKee, has said a number of 
times recently that no controller will 
compromise safety by shaving the mini- 
mum separation standards prescribed 
between aircraft. Furthermore, he has 
pointed out, today’s safety record—less 
than one-tenth of one fatal accident for 
every 100 million passenger miles flown— 
would not be good enough in the coming 
era when airline miles will increase four 
times and the capacity of the aircraft 
will be at least doubling. A single acci- 
dent could involve 1,000 people, and the 
public, clearly, will expect improvement 
in the accident rate. 

Despite the present system delays, 
however, the aviation industry and the 
Federal Aviation Admininstration have 
taken some revolutionary steps in the 
past decade. Studies in air traffic control 
automation began in 1951. By 1956, the 
Indianapolis Center had the first com- 
puter. In 1960, the Air Force and the 
FAA jointly sponsored a $6 million pro- 
gram of automation research. In 1964, 
FAA-developed experimental automation 
went into the Atlanta tower. 

A few months ago, the Jacksonville 
center was completely equipped with the 
first of a new generation of computer 
systems that ultimately will be opera- 
tional in all air route traffic control cen- 
ters in the mainland 48 United States. 
The program will cost about $60 million 
this year. 

The congested New York metropolitan 
area may soon begin seeing improvements 
brought about by the new $8 million 
radar control facility that will handle 
arriving and departing traffic for John F. 
Kennedy Airport, Newark Airport, La 
Guardia Airport, and the seven smaller 
airports and two heliports in the vicinity. 
By fall, controllers from all three of the 
major airports will have moved into the 
new facility. It has the capacity of 
growth to accommodate future traffic, 
and is compatible with the automation 
systems now going into the centers. 

Following the successful operation of 
the tower automation system at At- 


lanta—a success, incidentally, which was: 


due in large measure to the ingenuity of 
some air traffic controllers who also be- 
came computer programers, and made 
the system do more than computer ex- 
perts predicted—the FAA decided to: 
equip controllers at 60 of the Nation’s 
busiest towers with computer help. Like 
the center automation equipment, ulti- 
mately it will relay flight information 
from one facility to another, and within: 
a single facility, and will provide, auto- 
matically, flight identity, altitude and 
other vital information right on the: 
radar display. 

Along with other members of the sub- 
committee, we talked about these cen- 
ters, and they are highly important, but. 
our committee, and all the members here, 
want to see these facilities available more 
and more in our smaller air centers and 
our smaller airports. The air travelers in 
and out of those airports are entitled to 
protection, too, and deserve far more 
than mere token attention. 


, 
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As long as we let this backlog build up 
and up in the large centers that have to 
be given attention, we move more re- 
motely into the future the time when the 
smaller airports in the less congested 
areas of the country will have adequate 
facilities. 

A few weeks ago an occurrence took 
place in the State of Colorado. There is 
certainly room to get around in that 
great State, but there was a near miss 
there. I think the wings actually touched, 
the planes came so close together. That 
could have been, and no doubt would 
have been, prevented if they had had the 
proper control tower and the proper 
equipment and machinery that were 
necessary. 

Helpful as all of this new equipment 
may be, however, unlimited money could 
not deliver it fast enough and the need 
for more controllers would not be elim- 
inated. The overstressed controller needs 
more of the kind of tools he already has: 
more radar, more radio, more telephone 
lines, more paper, and more grease pen- 
cils. And most of all, he needs more hard- 
working and dedicated controllers like 
himself to maintain air traffic safety now 
and for the future. 

We received a list of where this new 
equipment is going, but when the sub- 
committee voted on the matter, we did 
not know where it was going, and we did 
not try to control the FAA in any way, 
by any suggestion, remote or in any other 
way, except to put it where their judg- 
ment called for it. 

Already approved by the House is leg- 
islation that would provide the money to 
hire 1,631 more controllers and other 
critical FAA job specialties starting now. 
Recognizing the urgency of the man- 
power problem in the towers, centers and 
flight service stations, our subcommittee 
has proposed, and the Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee has approved, a $15.75 
million increase in the 1969 appropria- 
tion which would authorize hiring an 
additional 1,996 positions, This measure 
must be acted upon in a timely fashion, 
not only because of the immediate 
shortage; but because of the 2-year 
period required to train these control- 
lers. Any delay will simply compound the 
critica] situation. 

Mr. President, I have about concluded 
all the facts in this special matter, I 
want to say with emphasis that this 
matter was not provided for by the 
House of Representatives or even by the 
Budget Bureau or anyone else. The 
problems were recognized. They were 
expecting to get a new aviation bill 
passed, which would also carry a user’s 
fee and establish a new way of financing 
this program, So the problem is realized, 
it is recognized, and I think all con- 
cerned want to provide for it. 

I make the additional point that the 
air traffic volume which was not expected 
until 1971 is already pouring through the 
control facilities, and only the uncom- 
mon work and determination of some 
14,000 controllers keeps it flowing. They 
must have help. The safety of passengers 
is in their hands. In fact, their safety 
depends on timely and wise action by us. 

Of course, it goes without saying the 
necessary equipment must be supplied if 
the job is to be done. We have estimated 
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the cost of the additional equipment at 
$121 million, and we have added that 
amount to the bill, with the unanimous 
approval of the full Appropriations Com- 
mittee. 
FEDERAL HIGHWAY ADMINISTRATION 

Your committee recommendations for 
the Federal Highway Administration in- 
clude providing the full amount of the 
budget estimate and removing the limita- 


. tion on obligations to be incurred under 


contract authorization for the forest 
highways and public lands highways 
programs. The committee was informed 
that the effect of the House reductions 
would have occasioned substantial reduc- 
tions in the national forest areas of our 
Western States on mileage for Federal- 
aid highway linkages. 

In connection with the State and com- 
munity highway program, the committee 
recommendations—like the House bill— 
provide $50 million for liquidation of ob- 
ligations, and have increased the limita- 
tion on obligations to be incurred from 
the $60 million allowed in the House bill 
to $80 million. 

A technical amendment has been added 
to the limitation on general expenses to 
provide, as required by pending authori- 
zation legislation, line item identification 
of certain administrative expenses. 

The recommendation for Federal-aid 
highways provides the full amount re- 
quested for construction of highways. 

FEDERAL RAILROAD ADMINISTRATION 


Under the Federal Railroad Adminis- 
tration, the committee recommendations 
have included an item in the bill to pro- 
vide the $16.2 million for high-speed 
ground transportation research and de- 
velopment, as proposed in the budget, but 
contingent upon enactment of authoriz- 
ing legislation, This item had been de- 
ferred by the House. 

URBAN MASS TRANSPORTATION ADMINISTRATION 


I call especial attention to funds pro- 
vided in this bill for urban mass trans- 
portation. That calls for a special ex- 
planation along this line. This is a mat- 
ter that has been in the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development and has 
been administered by that agency of 
Government. The budget recommenda- 
tion was $230,000,000, largely for grants 
and some research for the urban mass 
transportation program. 

Here is a place where the Federal Gov- 
ernment is making grants on a 50-50 
matching basis to the cities to buy equip- 
ment for mass transportation in those 
cities. Frankly, I do not favor such a pro- 
gram as that except under extreme con- 
ditions of some kind. I had understood 
the program in the beginning was 
to do some research work, and per- 
haps bring some aid quickly to areas like 
Watts in Los Angeles, where there was 
an acute situation and inadequate trans- 
portation. But this matter has been de- 
veloped into a nationwide program. Those 
concerned came to me about it. I asked, 
“What cities are involved in these 
grants?” They named a highly prosper- 
ous city in the southeastern part of this 
country. It is among the most prosper- 
ous cities in America. They named one in 
the Far West that I know is among the 
most prosperous. 

I was willing to have the program con- 
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tinue at some figure, but I hope it does 
not develop into another one of these 
temperamental or emotional programs. 

If we are to give one city equipment 
to transport a large number of people to 
and from work, it looks to me as though 
all cities would be entitled to that aid, on 
the same equitable basis, and this pro- 
gram could run into billions and billions 
of dollars—not millions of dollars, but 
billions—unless it is checked somewhere 
and it is shown exactly where the money 
will go. 

We provided funds the Department 
asked for research. I am sure some good 
research work is being done that is neces- 
sary, especially for small cities that do 
not have the resources to conduct experi- 
ments. 

The committee provided a sum total- 
ing $200 million. That amount for grants 
is just about the size of the program for 
last year. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield gladly to the 
Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I am glad we have an 
opportunity to go into this question at 
this time, because this is a very critical 
time, when, under the President's Re- 
organization Plan No. 2 of 1968, these 
functions have been transferred to the 
Department of Transportation from the 
Department of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the President's reorganization 
plan, sections 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6, be 
printed in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the plan 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

REORGANIZATION PLAN No. 2 oF 1968 
(Prepared by the President and transmitted 
to the Senate and the House of Representa- 

tives in Congress assembled, February 26, 

1968, pursuant to the provisions of chapter 

9 of title 5 of the United States Code) 

URBAN MASS TRANSPORTATION 

SECTION 1. TRANSFER OF FuNcTIONS.—(a) 
There are hereby transferred to the Secretary 
of Transportation: 

(1) The functions of the Secretary of Hous- 
ing and Urban Development and the Depart- 
ment of Housing and Urban Development 
under the Urban Mass Transportation Act of 
1964 (78 Stat. 302; 49 U.S.C. 1601-1611), ex- 
cept that there is reserved to the Secretary 
of Housing and Urban Development (i) the 
authority to make grants for or undertake 
such projects or activities under sections 
6(a), 9, and 11 of that Act (49 U.. 1605 
(a); 1607a; 1607c) as primarily concern the 
relationship of urban transportations systems 
to the comprehensively planned development 
of urban areas, or the role of transportation 
planning in overall urban planning, and (ii) 
so much of the functions under sections 3, 
4, and 5, of the Act (49 U.S.C. 1602-1604) 
as will enable the Secretary of Housing and 
Urban Development (A) to advise and assist 
the Secretary of Transportation in making 
findings and determinations under clause 
(1) of section 3(c), the first sentence of sec- 
tion 4(a), and clause (1) of section 5 of the 
Act, and (B) to establish jointly with the 
Secretary of Transportation the criteria re- 
ferred to in the first sentence of section 4(a) 
of the Act. 

(2) Other functions of the Secretary of 
Housing and Urban Development, and func- 
tions of the Department of Housing and Ur- 
ban Development or of any agency or officer 
thereof, all to the extent that they are in- 
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cidental to or necessary for the performance 
of the functions transferred by section 1(a) 
(1) of this reorganization plan, including, 
to such extent, the functions of the Sec- 
retary of Housing and Urban Development 
and the Department of Housing and Urban 
Development under (1) title II of the Hous- 
ing Amendments of 1955 (69 Stat. 642; 42 
U.S.C. 1491-1497), insofar as functions 
thereunder involve assistance specifically au- 
thorized for mass transportation facilities or 
equipment, and (ii) title IV of the Housing 
and Urban Development Act of 1965 (79 Stat. 
485; 42 U.S.C, 3071-3074). 

(3) The functions of the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development under sec- 
tion 3(b) of the Act of November 6, 1966 
(P.L, 89-774; 80 Stat. 1352; 40 U.S.C. 672(b)). 

(b) Any reference in this reorganization 
plan to any provision of law shall be deemed 
to include, as may be appropriate, reference 
thereto as amended. 

Sec. 2. DeELEecATION—The Secretary of 
Transportation may delegate any of the func- 
tions transferred to him by this reorganiza- 
tion plan to such officers and employees of 
the Department of Transportation as he des- 
ignates, and may authorize successive redele- 
gations of such functions. 

SEC. 3. URBAN Mass TRANSPORTATION ADMIN- 
ISTRATION.—(a) There is hereby established 
within the Department of Transportation an 
Urban Mass Transportation Administration. 

(b) The Urban Mass Transportation Ad- 
ministration shall be headed by an Urban 
Mass Transportation Administrator, who 
shall be appointed by the President, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
and shall be compensated at the rate now 
or hereafter provided for Level III of the 
Executive Schedule Pay Rates (5 U.S.C. 5314). 
The Administrator shall perform such duties 
as the Secretary of Transportation shall pre- 
scribe and shall report directly to the Sec- 
retary. 

Sec. 4, INTERIM ADMINISTRATOR.—The Pres- 
ident may authorize any person who im- 
mediately prior to the effective date of this 
reorganization plan holds a position in the 
executive branch of the government to act 
as Urban Mass tion Administra- 
tor until the office of the Administrator is 
for the first time filled pursuant to the pro- 
visions of section 3(b) of this reorganiza- 
tion plan or by recess appointment, as the 
case may be. The person so designated shal! 
be entitled to the compensation attached to 
the position he regularly holds. 

Sec. 5. INCIDENTAL Transrers-——(a) So 
much of the personnel, property, records, 
and unexpended balances of appropriations, 
allocations, and other funds employed used, 
held, available, or to be made available in 
connection with the functions transferred 
to the Secretary of Transportation by this 
reorganization plan as the Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget shall determine shall 
be transferred from the Department of Hous- 
ing and Urban Development to the Depart- 
ment of Transportation at such time or 
times as the Director shall direct. 

(b) Such further measures and disposi- 
tions as the Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget shall deem to be necessary in order 
to effectuate the transfer provided for in sub- 
section (a) of this section shall be carried 
out in such manner as he shall direct and 
by such agencies as he shall designate. 

Sec. 6, EFFECTIVE Date,—The provisions of 
this reorganization plan shall take effect at 
the close of June 30, 1968, or at the time 
determined under the provisions of section 
906(a) of title 5 of the United States Code, 
whichever is later. 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I agree 
with much of what the distinguished 
chairman has said. Being a member of 
the Independent Offices Appropriations 
Subcommittee, and having been for 10 
years, I say he is entirely correct that 
when the matter of urban mass trans- 
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portation was first presented to us, it was 
presented, not on the basis that there 
would be a 50-50 matching grant, but 
that this was an area of research to 
determine how we could possibly deal 
with the mass transportation problems 
of our large cities. 

During the course of the hearings, the 
question arose—and I understand it has 
been raised again since—that there were 
some 54 projects which had been re- 
tained in the Housing and Urban Devel- 
opment files for handling by them; and, 
as a result, the committee took some 
steps, and included in its report this 
language: 

The committee understands that retention 
of these projects within the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development was pri- 
marily for the termination of these particular 
projects. The committee expects HUD to 
phase out projects retained under its juris- 
diction as soon as practicable, and only funds 
previously appropriated to HUD should be 
used for this purpose. The committee fur- 
ther expects that new transit projects will 
be instituted and implemented by Urban 
Mass Transportation Administration in the 
Department of Transportation, and will not 
be fractionalized by overlapping jurisdiction 
with HUD. Studies and demonstrations 
which are clearly and primarly with the 
mission of the Department of Housing and 
Urban Development and are performed by 
that Department, should be coordinated with 
the Department of Transportation where 
transportation elements are concerned. 

The committee desires that the Depart- 
ment of Transportation assume the full ex- 
tent of its responsibility with regard to mass 
transit matters. and provide single point 
leadership, and that the Department keep 
this committee fully informed of its progress 
in combining the various elements of urban 
mass transit under its authority. 


Mr. President, because there has been 
some confusion about this matter, I ob- 
tained a list of the particular projects 
that had been retained. I understand 
they now claim there are not this many 
in the Department of Housing and Urban 
Development, that there are only 10 
remaining, but I ask unanimous consent 
that a list of the projects retained by 
HUD be printed in the Record at this 
point. 

Mr. STENNIS. Will the Senator state 
again how many of those there are? 

Mr. ALLOTT. Fifty-four. I believe this 
is an accurate list, as far as Iam aware. 

There being no objection, the list was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

Prosgect Fires To Stay WrIR HUD 
SEC. 6 APPROVED PROJECTS (39) 


Project No. and grantee/contractor: 
Demonstration projects (12) 

ALASKA-MTD-1; Bus Service, City of An- 
chorage, Alaska. 

CAL-MTD-9: Watts/Transp.-employ., State 
of California (Los Angeles). 

DC-MTD-3: Accessibility for hardcore un- 
employed, National Alliance of Businessmen, 
Washington, D.C: 

ILL-MTD-3: Peoria service, University of 
Ilinois. 

ILL-MTD-4: Decatur service, University 
of Illinois. 

MASS-MTD-3: ‘Transp.-poverty, 
chusetts Institute of Technology. 

MASS-MTD-4: Legal problems, Harvard- 
College. 

MASS-MTD-5: Test CARS concept, Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. 


Massa- 
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MO-MTD-2: Transp.-employ., Washington 
University, St. Louis, Missouri. 

OHIO-MTD-2: Systems study, Case West- 
ern Reserve University. 

RI-MTD-2: Express bus service, Rhode Is- 
land Public Transit Authority. 


TENN-MTD-2: Radial-crosstown routes, 
Metropolitan transit Authority, Nashville, 
Tennessee, 


Research projects—reg. program (4) 

TRD-4: Rapid excavation methods, U.S. 
Department of Interior, Bureau of Mines. 

TRD-19: Film on transp. planning, (Fund 
reservation canceled). 

TRD-33: SW Wash. Service needs, Alan 
M. Voorhees, Inc. 

TRD-35: Transp.-poverty seminars, DOT- 
HUD- Interagency Agreement (American 
Academy of Sciences) . 


Contracts pertaining to new systems study 
project (23) 

TRNS-1: Futuristic study, Stanford Re- 
search Institute. 

TRNS-2: Evolutionary study, 
house Air Brake Company. 

TRNS-3: Systems analysis, General Re- 
search Corp. 

TRNS-4: Utilization study, Day and Zim- 
merman, 

TRNS-D1: Projection of demand, Peat, 
Marwick, Livingston Company. 

TRNS-D2: Sensitivity of demand, Consad 
Research Corporation. 

TRNS-D3: Latent demand, Transp. Re- 
search Institute, Carnegie-Mellon University, 

TRNS-D4: Urban goods moyement de- 
mand, Battelle Memorial Institute. 

TRNS-D5: Qualitative aspects of demand, 
ABT Associates, Incorporated. 

TRNS-D6: Land use requirements and im- 
parts, Barton-Aschman Associates. 

TRNS-D7: Requirements and effects of new 
communities, Regional Economic Develop- 
ment Institute. 

TRNS-D8: Requirements of small cities 
and towns, Midwest Research Institute. 

TRD-9: Implementation study, General 
Motors Corporation. 

TRD-10: Frontier-of-technology 
North American Rockwell Corporation. 

TRD-11: Systems-screening study, Battelle 
Memorial Institute. 

TRD-12: Bi-modal small-vehicle study, 
Cornell Aeronautical Laboratories. 

TRD-13: Electronic command and control 
study, General Electric Company. 

TRD-17: Analysis of GMC reports, BK 
Dynamics, Incorporated. 

TRD-18: Tech. eval. of math. models, Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards. 

TRD-20: Eval. of gravity vacuum system, 
Applied Physics Lab. of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity. 

TRD-22: Prep. of New Systems Study sum- 
mary (Contracts with various firms). 

TRD-23 : Eval. network assignment models, 
Institute of Applied Technology, National 
Bureau of Standards. 

TRD-31: Consolidation of tech, reports, 
URS Corporation. 

SEC, 6 PENDING PROJECTS (2) 

OHIO-MTD-—_ : Transp.-employ. (Control 
#75), City of Cincinnati, Ohio, 

TRD- : Land- use simulator (Control 
#60), University of Minnesota (Minne- 
apolis) . 

SEC. 9 APPROVED PROJECTS (9) 

ARIZ~T9-1: Transp.-employ., City of Phoe- 
nix. 

CAL—T9-3: Transp.-school/employ., City of 
Fresno. 

CAL~T9-4: Transp.-employ., City of San 
Bernardino. 

CAL-T9-5: Transp.-employ., City of Oak- 


Westing- 


study, 


land. , 
COLO-T9-2: Transp.-employ., City & 
County of Denver, Colorado. 
HAWAII-T9-1: Transp.-employ., City & 


County of Honolulu. 
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MASS-—T9-2: Transp.-employ., City of Law- 
rence. 

NJ-T9-1: Transp.-employ., City of Newark, 
New Jersey. 

NY-T9-3: Transp.-employ., City of Syra- 
cuse, New York. 

SEC. 9 PENDING PROJECTS (4) 

MASS-T9- : Transp.-ghetto (Control 
#55), City of Worcester, Massachusetts. 

NJ-T9— : System analysis (Control #29), 
Jersey City, New Jersey. 

PA-T9— : O-D study, etc. (Control #17), 
Schuylkill County, Pennsylvania. 


WVA-T9— : Transp. betw. campuses 
(Control +19), West Virginia University 
(Morgantown). 

Section 6 

% eee ss 39 

// oe eo CS Ue ee 2 
Section 9 

VN: eo e aa 9 

pT Se ee 4 
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Mr, ALLOTT. Just a word or two 
further. The President's reorganization 
plan is, in itself, rather confusing, and 
that is nowhere more graphically illus- 
trated than in the comments of the staff 
of the Committee on Government Oper- 
ations on Reorganization Plan No. 2, 
relating to the Department of Transpor- 
tation. I am not a member of that par- 
ticular committee, but, because I think 
it will help straighten out this matter, 
I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp the discussion by 
Ely E. Nobleman, a professional staff 
member, approved by James R. Callo- 
way, chief counsel and staff director of 
the Committee on Government Oper- 
ations, with a hope that some of the 
confusion which arose out of the in- 
definiteness of a part of the President’s 
order because some of the offices were 
retained there can thus be alleviated. 

There being no objection, the staff 
report was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


STAFF COMMENTS 


Plan No. 2 of 1968, in the opinion of the 
committee staff, requires clarification with 
respect to the precise allocation, as between 
the Secretary of Transportation and the 
Secretary of HUD, of certain important func- 
tions, authority and responsibility under the 
Urban Mass Transportation Act of 1964, as 
amended. 

1. Section 1(a)(1) of the plan transfers 
to the Secretary of Transportation all of 
the functions of the Secretary and the De- 
partment of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment, under the 1964 Act, as amended. 
However, clause (i) thereof reserves to the 
Secretary of HUD the function of admin- 
istering three of the five grant programs 
authorized by the amended Act (research, 
development and demonstrations; technical 
studies; and comprehensive research by in- 
stitutions of higher learning) provided the 
transportation projects and activities under 
these programs “primarily involve the rela- 
tionship of urban transportation systems to 
the comprehensively planned development 
of urban areas, or the role of transportation 
planning in overall urban planning. 

This language appears to raise at least 
three important questions: (1) when and 
under what circumstances does a project or 
activity fall into the category of involving 
primarily the relationship of urban trans- 
portation systems to comprehensively 
planned urban development, or the role of 
transportation planning in overall urban 
planning? 

(2) Will this determination be made by 
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the Secretary of Transportation, the Secre- 
tary of HUD, or both; and 

(3) What will happen in the event of dis- 
agreement between the two Secretaries as 
to whether or not a particular activity or 
project falls into such category. 

2. Among the functions transferred to the 
Secretary of Transportation under the plan 
is the function of administering grant pro- 
grams for the acquisition, construction and 
improvement of capital facilities and equip- 
ment, referred to as transportation facility 
grants. However, clause (ii) of section 
1(a)(1) of the plan reserves to the Secretary 
of HUD “so much of the functions under 
sections 3, 4 and 5 of the Act * * * as will 
enable the Secretary of Housing and Urban 
Development (A) to advise and assist the 
Secretary of Transportation in making find- 
ings and determinations under clause (1) of 
section 3(c), the first sentence of section 
4(a), and clause (1) of section 5 of the Act, 
and (B) to establish jointly with the Secre- 
tary of Transportation the criteria referred 
to in the first sentence of section 4(a) of 
the Act.” 

Section 3(c), clause (1) of the 1964 Act, 
as amended, requires the Secretary of HUD, 
prior to approving a transportation facility 
grant, to make findings and determinations 
that such assistance is essential to a pro- 
gram, proposed or under active preparation, 
for a unified or officially coordinated urban 
transportation system as part of the com- 
prehensively planned development of the 
urban area.“ 

Section 4(a) prohibits any financial 
assistance for transportation facilities and 
equipment unless the Secretary of HUD de- 
termines that they are needed for carrying 
out a program, meeting criteria established 
by him, for a unified or officially coordinated 
urban transportation system as part of the 
comprehensively planned development of 
the urban area, and are n for the 
sound, economic and desirable development 
of such area. Section 5, clause (1), author- 
izes certain emergency transportation facil- 
ity grants, pursuant to section 3, where the 
program for the development of a unified or 
Officially coordinated urban tra tion 
system, referred to in section 4(a) is under 
active preparation, although not yet com- 
pleted. 

Under the provisions of the plan, the Sec- 
retary of Transportation would make the 
final decision with respect to individual 
projects, but the Secretary of HUD would 
provide advice with respect to the relation- 
ship of such projects to the overall devel- 
opment of urban areas, and the criteria 
referred to in section 4(a) would be estab- 
lished jointly by the two Secretaries instead 
of by the Secretary of HUD, as now pro- 
vided. Thus, the plan reserves to the Secre- 
tary of HUD those functions under the 
transportation facility grant program which 
will enable him to advise and assist the Sec- 
retary of Transportation in making findings 
and determinations that grant assistance is 
needed to carry out a proposed program, or 
one under active preparation, for a coordi- 
nated urban transportation system as part 
of the comprehensively planned develop- 
ment of an urban area; and would require 
that the Secretary of HUD and the Secre- 
tary of Transportation jointly establish the 
criteria required to identify programs for 
coordinated urban transportation systems 
as part of the comprehensively planned de- 
velopment of urban areas. 

As in the case of the transfers and reser- 
vations discussed in paragraph 1, above, 
these proposed transfers and reservations 
also raise several important questions: 

(1) Is the Secretary of Transportation re- 
quired to accept the advice of the Secretary 
of HUD regarding the relationship of pro- 
posed projects to the overall development 
of urban areas? 

(2) In the event of disagreement on this 
subject between the two Secretaries, will 
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the Secretary of Transportation be able to 
disregard all or part of the advice of the 
Secretary of HUD? 

(3) In the event that the two Secretaries 
are unable to agree with respect to the cri- 
teria which are required to be jointly estab- 
lished to identify programs for coordinated 
urban transportation systems as part of a 
comprehensively planned development of 
urban areas, what effect will this have on the 
transportation facility grant program, gen- 
erally, and upon any particular project con- 
cerning which they cannot agree? 

It is quite clear that the development of 
efficient urban transportation systems and 
sound urban development are very closely 
related, and some system of coordination and 
cooperation must be worked out between the 
two Departments if either of these goals is 
to be achieved. Reorganization Plan No, 2 of 
1968, appears to place too much reliance on 
coordination and cooperation, without ade- 
quate specific guidelines. In the last analysis, 
therefore, it appears that the success of ur- 
ban transportation systems and proper ur- 
ban development under this plan, will de- 
pend, to a large extent, on the personalities 
of the two Secretaries and their ability to 
cooperate. 

ELI E. NOBLEMAN, 
Professional Staf Member. 

Approved: 

JAMES R. CALLOWAY, 
Chief Counsel and Staf Director. 


Mr. ALLOTT. I would add that 
despite the fact that hardware studies 
which have been retained by HUD are 
supposed to be closed out, we car. obtain, 
in my office, no assurance from DOT or 
HUD that these projects will not be 
worked on further by HUD. While only 
eight positions in this area have been 
retained by HUD, I understand that Un- 
der Secretary Charles M. Haar, in a 
statement he made to a reporter last Fri- 
day, left little doubt that this number 
would be expanded. 

What the committee has sought to do 
here is centralize these functions of our 
Government, as first recommended in 
the Hoover plan, in the area of urban 
mass transportation. To make it clear 
that, except as it related to overall urban 
Planning, where the Secretary of HUD 
would give advice, urban mass transpor- 
tation was to be within the Department 
of Transportation; that we would draw 
the line, and that we would expect them 
to move all the urban mass transporta- 
tion over to DOT, and we expected it to 
be carried on in an efficient and orderly 
manner over there, which I feel they can 


do. 

I think that is all I have by way of 
comments on this matter at this time, 
Mr. President, but I hope that these re- 
marks, together with those of the chair- 
man, will help to clear the air and define 
the area and the functions between the 
two departments, so that we will not be, 
as we too often are doing in many areas, 
financing the same function in two, 
three, four, or sometimes even five or 
six departments of the Government. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator for his very fine remarks. 

Mr. President, these are funds for 
fiscal 1970, which, if they are to be ap- 
propriated at all, ought to be appro- 
priated in advance. Frankly, the reason 
I did not offer more opposition in trying 
to get a lower figure was because, to a 
degree, certain promises have been made, 
relating to such matters as highway 
funds, in advance, and I did not wish to 
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repudiate any commitment where some 
city had, in dependence on Federal 
funds, gotten together additional funds 
of their own for such purposes. But I do 
think we ought to serve notice that this 
program will not be permitted to grow. 
I might be accused of being too severe, 
but last week I voted against a proposed 
decrease in a model cities program or an 
urban renewal programI have for- 
gotten which—because I was willing to 
stand by the committee and recognize 
that it was a special problem, But if we 
are to increase this amount, we shall 
have to prepare to increase the amounts 
by billions of dollars before too long. 

Also in the bill—and I especially call 
this item to the attention of Senators— 
are the usual grants-in-aid for airport 
construction, a program which has been 
operating for some years with consider- 
able success. The amount is for $65 mil- 
lion nationwide, and it is on a 50-50 basis. 
The program is so tied in with nation- 
wide air traffic and its problems that, 
within moderation, it has justified itself. 
It is another part of the grant program 
that would come within the new financ- 
ing plan, if it is ever enacted, as I believe 
it will be. 

RECOMMENDATION FOR GRANTS-IN-AID FOR 

AIRPORTS 

The House had deferred its recommen- 
dations on this item, which is to provide 
advance funding for 1970 because of the 
pendency of the new Federal aid-to-air- 
ports plan, and said in its report: 

The Committee believes that the wisest 
course of action at the present time is to 
defer appropriations for the presently au- 
thorized program. When the new program is 
enacted and funds are requested, consider- 
ation will be given to the program at that 
time. If no new authorization is enacted 
within a reasonable period of time, further 
consideration will be given to the pending 
request prior to fiscal 1970. 


The Senate committee is reasonably 
sure that no new authorization will be 
enacted during this session, and in view 
of our great problems in this area it is 
felt that failure to provide this advance 
funding would delay needlessly for an- 
other year an airport program which is 
woefully behind as it is. 

This item was not in the House bill, 
pons deferred by the House commit- 
STATE AND COMMUNITY HIGHWAY SAFETY, 
FEDERAL HIGHWAY ADMINISTRATION 

The authorization for this program 
provides for obligation to be made under 
contract authority. However, last year 
the committees included a provision 
which limited the obligating authority. 
Under the authorizing law, the budget 
estimated that $140,039,000 would be ob- 
ligated in 1969. A total of $240 million is 
available for obligation. The committee 
feels that such a large increase is not 
warranted and recommended an $80 mil- 
lion limitation in lieu of the $60 million 
allowed by the House and $100 million 
appealed by the Department. The 
amount recommended would make avail- 
able more than twice as much as was 
available in 1968. 

This program is carried out in coopera- 
tion with the States and will include the 
following activities: motor vehicle in- 
spection, driver education and training, 
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driver licensing and performance, traf- 
fic safety data systems, accident investi- 
gations, emergency medical care and 
transportation of the injured, enforce- 
ment practices, pedestrain safety, street 
and highway design and maintenance 
for safety, traffic control devices related 
to safety, vehicle codes and traffic court 
practices, accident cleanup, and commu- 
nity support. 

The committee was informed of great- 
er participation and interest on the part 
of the States that seemed to indicate a 
necessity for the higher program level. 

Mr. President, if there are no fur- 
ther questions, I yield the floor, with 
the expectation of asking for the floor 
again later. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, I 
commend the Appropriations Committee 
for its action in reporting the Depart- 
ment of Transportation funding measure 
with the item of $65 million for Federal 
aid to airports and with substantially 
more funds than requested for the air- 
ways facet of the national airports/air- 
ways system. I support these increases 
and additions to the transportation ap- 
propriations bill in the absence of action 
in this body on legislation reported more 
than 2 weeks ago by the Committee 
on Commerce to establish a new program 
for airports and airways development 
and operations. 

It is with regret that our leadership was 
disposed to schedule the Commerce Com- 
mittee substitute for S. 3641 for action 
in this body. It is a measure substantially 
broadened by the committee, but em- 
bracing several features of S. 3641, which 
I introduced as proposed Federal Airport 
Development Act. I share the view of the 
senior Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Mownroney], the distinguished chairman 
of the Aviation Subcommittee who has 
provided outstanding leadership on this 
legislation, that it should have a place on 
the active calendar and should have our 
consideration. In fact, it should already 
have been passed and sent to the House 
for the consideration there. 

The airport and airways crisis is too 
dangerous and too much a problem of 
today to be neglected until the tomor- 
rows. 

The Federal Airport Act, as amended, 
provides authorizations for aid as de- 
fined in the FAAP under that act until 
June 30, 1970. The authorizations are 
inadequate under conditions which pre- 
vail in aviation today; and they are sub- 
ject to possible severe attrition under the 
Finance Act—10-percent surtax and $6 
billion expenditure reduction—passed 
earlier by this Congress. These are com- 
pelling reasons why the airports and air- 
ways system should be developed and 
sustained at the earliest possible date by 
the kind of legislation which the Com- 
merce Committee substitute for S. 3641 
represents. But there is no sign of action 
on that legislation in this forum—and 
even less in the other body. 

The Transportation Appropriations 
Subcommittee, under the chairmanship 
of the distinguished and discerning Sen- 
ator from Mississippi [Mr. Stennis], ably 
supported by the ranking minority mem- 
ber the Senator from New Hampshire 
(Mr. Corton], properly and forthrightly 
recognizing the seriousness of the air- 
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ports and airways problem, recom- 
mended—and the parent Appropriations 
Committee approved—the restoration of 
the budget request for a $65 million fund 
to support aid to airports in fiscal 1969- 
70, the increase of all categories of air- 
ways system needs. 

It is my judgment that moneys to cover 
these appropriations and authorized ex- 
penditures should not be provided from 
the Treasury general fund—the taxpay- 
ers in general—any longer than the fiscal 
year 1969-70. I hope that this Congress or 
the 91st, not later than next year, will 
provide a program for the airports and 
airways which would be supported almost 
entirely by user taxes through a trust 
pang plan. It is a program already over- 

ue. 

Mr. President, the New York Daily 
News, July 18, 1968, and the Washington 
Post, July 21, 1968, printed and circu- 
lated vividly descriptive and timely and 
cogent articles on the piling up of air 
traffic in the crowded skies as a conse- 
quence of airport and air traffic control 
inadequacies—the latter mainly due to 
overwork of too few controllers. 

The provisions of the transportation 
appropriations measure as recommended 
by the Appropriations Committee are 
valid and necessary to help mitigate some 
of the problems of our airports and air- 
ways as we know them as pointed out in 
the articles mentioned. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recor» at this 
point in the proceedings the New York 
Daily News article of July 18, 1968, “The 
Crowded Skies,” and the Washington 
Post article of July 21, 1968, “Charges, 
Denials Piling Up as Air Traffic Does 
the Same.” 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Daily News, July 18, 
1968] 


THE CROWDED SKIES 


(By Joseph Martin, Sylvia Carter, and Peter 
Coutros) 

(Nore.—aAir controllers, men with your life 
in their hands, see clouds, but no silver lin- 
ing. There are 30, maybe more, blips on the 
screen. But you are concentrating on two 
of those blips. It’s your job to keep them 
separated, so that’s what you do. Keep them 
separated and hope to hell they stay 
separate.) 

The blips are brilliant white specks mov- 
ing across a 14-inch radar screen. They are 
the minuscule representations of huge air- 
liners, worth millions of dollars and carrying 
hundred of passengers. The lives of those 
people are, for fleeting moments, the precious 
property of the man who sits with his eyes 
fixed on the blips. He is called an air traffic 
controller and he’s making news. 

In the high drama of aeronautics, ait 
traffic controllers have been traditionally 
relegated to lesser roles, never to know the 
thrill of starring in an airline commercial. 
Now, they have emerged from the wings to 
take center stage. 

They are playing to SRO audiences daily 
at Kennedy and LaGuardia Airports where 
hundreds wait and wait some more to board 
their flights while the traffic controllers 
meticulously adhere to the rule book which 
prescribes a three-mile separation for planes 
over the metropolitan airports while five- 
mile separations are obligatory outside a 40- 
mile radius. 
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"The decision to abide strictly by the 
regulations came about two weeks ago.“ says 
Robert Fulton, public information officer of 
the Federal Aviation Agency. “They used 
to cut corners.“ 

Fulton attributes this new policy to 
PATCO (Professional Air Traffic Controllers 
Organization). It describes itself as a "new 
association’ dedicated to the notion that a 
controller is a highly skilled and highly 
tuned expert, professional in every sense of 
the word.” 

But to all practical intents and purposes, 
PATCO (formed early this year) is a union 
of working men. Some airlines officials are 
intimating that the controllers’ rigid ob- 
servance of the rules is a calculated slow- 
down. FAA air traffic monitors are studying 
the situation. 

What is beyond dispute, however, is the 
need for more air traffic controllers. The need 
is big and the need is now. On Tuesday, the 
nation's budget-conscious solons gave evi- 
dence that they are aware of the problem 
when the Senate Finance Committee pro- 
posed that the FAA be given additional 
funds to provide 1,996 more traffic controllers. 

While the infusion of money by the gov- 
ernment is welcomed by all parties the di- 
lemma will persist for a long time, a time 
fraught with increasing danger as more and 
more persons buy the up, up and away 
mode of travel. 

“You can’t just give a fellow a cram 
course and say, here, take over,” says a re- 
cently retired air traffic supervisor with 25 
years of service under his belt. 

“Most of those applying for these jobs,” 
he continued, “are young people, 22, 23 years 
old. They've been in the service and they've 
acquired some knowledge in, handling mili- 
tary air traffic. They know the rules, They 
know the standards. They know the vernacu- 
lar. But they've never had to cope with 
crowded skies. They need experience, lots of 
it. Lou can handle air traffic over Allentown, 
Pa., for 10 years and if you get to work at 
JFK, it'll; still take another year to adjust 
to the heavy load.” 

The starting wage for air controllers is 
$6,321 but so great is the need for this 
highly-specialized personnel that the FAA 
is offering $9,297 per annum for openers to 
those. who have acquired some experience in 
the military. 

Pending fulfillment of the expanded pro- 
gram, most of the traffic controllers at Ken- 
nedy and LaGuardia Airports have been 
working six-day weeks for the past year. The 
overtime schedule has been necessitated by 
the increase in operations at the local air- 
ports, a jump of from between five and 10% 
for each of the last five years. 

Authorities estimate that JFK reached 
its saturation point last year with 515,000 op- 
erations (landing and takeoffs). The rate is 
greater this year, which may explain why. 
planes trying to land locally are being 
stacked higher than a pile of pancakes on 
a cold Sunday morning in Bangor, Maine. 

The stress on the men in the tower—labor- 
ing anonymously in their headsets calling 
signals into microphones, quarterbacking 
behemoths of the skies through tight open- 
ings onto pay dirt—can be a telling thing. 
Yearly physical examinations are mandatory. 

The wear and tear on the nervous system 
of these, employes is sometimes terribly 
debilitating. Some have experienced break- 
downs; others have been eased through a 
crisis on a regimen of tranquilizers and been 
“put out to pasture” in less strenuous chores 
before being returned to the “hot spot” (the 
radar screen). 

While the well-being of these men may be 
important to them, the acuity of their senses 
can be of life-and-death. significance to a 
hundred or more persons sitting comfortably 
in the belly of a big silver bird, waiting to 
be brought down to earth. 

And as more travelers choose flying as the 
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best way to get to grandma's house or to 
elose that deal in Chicago or wrestle with 
the odds in Las Vegas, so will the problems 
of airborne transportation climb to depress- 
ingly higher altitudes. 

Americans who understand and accept the 
clogging of a city’s arteries by a superabun- 
dance of vehicular traffic (the planners just 
didn’t make the streets wide enough), are 
mystified by those big traffic jams in the 
sky. In the infinity of space, how could we 
run out of so much room so fast, they ask. 

But that’s what happens when you want 
everybody to fly, when you make the going 
so great and when (after one shuttle plane 
is filled), you roll out another and an- 
other . . and another. Like subterranean 
straphangers, airline commuters are being 
bedeviled by rush hours. 

While the Civil Aeronautics Board is in- 
vested with the power to approve routes and 
compel carriers to maintain adequate serv- 
ice, airline schedules are the province of the 
airlines themselves, This factor is determined 
largely by customer demand. 

Hence, the most hectic hours at metro- 
politan airports are between 8 and 10 a.m. 
and between 5 and 7 p.m., just as they are 
on the BMT or IRT. The shuttle service be- 
tween major Eastern cities has accentuated 
the crush at these hours. 

A suggested means of alleviating some of 
the air traffic is to limit all shuttle services 
to LaGuardia. An extension of this plan 
would assign all eastbound flights, along 
with north and south traffic, to Kennedy Air- 
port while reserving Newark for flights going 
to and emanating from the West. Helicopters 
would provide ferry service among the air- 
ports for those going in different directions 
at the same time. 

Back in 1961, the need for a fourth airport 
in the metropolitan area was already appar- 
ent. But while planes are being built to fly 
faster and higher, those entrusted with the 
blueprinting of nesting places for these big 
birds have been grounded at Kitty Hawk. 

Thus, the planes are stacked higher, the 
waiting lines grow longer and George Pratt, 
a Long Island businessman, buries his nose 
and frustrations in a magazine and waits 
patiently for his flight departure to be 
announced. 

“I haven't had a flight on time for the last 
month either way,” he complains. In that 
month, Pratt has had to fly to and from 
Detroit, San Francisco and Boston. 

But like their subwaying cousins down 
below, most air passengers are growing more 
philosophic In their confrontations with life 
in the waiting room. There were these two 
guys from New Jersey, waiting for a flight to 
Dallas but thinking of an earlier flight that 
they took. Or didn’t take. 

“We got to LaGuardia the other morning 
and found out our plane was leaving from 
Newark which is pretty funny, when you 
consider that we live in Jersey.” 


From the Washington Post, July 21, 1968] 


CHarces, DENIALS PILING UP as AIR TRAFFIC 
DOES THE SAME 


(By David Hoffman) 3 


A senior U.S. Senator wastes three hours 
flying over Long Island. One minute one way, 
turn and bank, one minute the other way, 
turn and bank—the frustration continues at 
200 mph. The Senator’s plane lands at New 
York’s Kennedy Airport but he misses his ap- 
pointment by a good four hours. 

A reservations clerk employed by a major 
airline advises her customer: “I'm sorry, sir, 
but if you really need to get to New York, 
take the train from Washington. Our flights 
are running four hours, behind schedule.“ 
The passenger follows the airline’s advice. 

An airline vice president teletypes all sta- 
tions: Pilots should advise passengers recent 
and unprecedented delays result from a slow- 
down on part of Federal air traffic controllers. 
Airline making every effort to meet pub- 
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lished schedules but cannot shortcut econ- 
troller's instructions. 

The Professional Air Traffic Controllers Or- 
ganization (PATCO) instructs its 5000-man 
membership: Don't cut corners moving traf- 
fic, go strictly by the (Federal Aviation Ad- 
ministration’s) book. And all along the East- 
ern seaboard last week, despite generally fine 
flying weather, delays stretched from one to 
four hours, inconveniencing the humble and 
the rich. 

Why? 

As expressed by David D. Thomas, FAA's 
deputy administrator, the official answer is 
deceptively clear. Each day, U.S. airlines ac- 
quire one more jetliner. Each day, the fleet 
of U.S. light planes increased by 20 aircraft. 
As a result, this month, the U.S. Air Traffic 
Control System reached its saturation point, 
at least along the crowded Eastern seaboard, 
according to Thomas. 

“The saturation point” means something 
reasonably precise to statisticians. Assume, 
arbitrarily, that Kennedy Airport can handle 
a maximum of 60 aircraft per hour. With 45 
aircraft arriving and departing, delays might 
average five minutes per flight. With 50 air- 
craft using the airport, delays might average 
10 minutes. 

But when the 5lst or the 654th or the 
56th aircraft is introduced, average delay 
skyrockets to an hour-and-a-half. And with, 
say, the 58th aircraft, delays approach in- 
finity. 

That's what's happening now in the so- 
called “golden triangle,” which has Chicago 
at its apex, and Boston and Washington 
anchoring its base. Delays have begun to 
skyrocket. “This shouldn’t surprise anyone,” 
says Thomas, “we've been predicting it for 
years.” 

At New York, on Friday, Average daytime 
delays approached two hours. Close to 1000 
flights experience delays in excess of 30 
minutes at Kennedy alone, Delays of such 
magnitude matter to the traveler who would 
journey to New York from Boston or Wash- 
ington. And they mean that to save time, 
he had best go by train. 

Meanwhile, Eastern Airlines reported last 
night that its air shuttle flights between 
National Airport and New York City, can- 
celed Friday night, were resumed yesterday 
and operated on schedule throughout the 
day. Other major airlines operating out of 
National Airport reported there were only 
minor delays in flights going out or com- 
ing in. 

Asked why the delays are happening, FAA 
speaks with one voice. No, the controllers. 
are not responsible. Despite the controllers’ 
slowdown announced 10 days ago, there has 
been only one instance of a controller being 
moved from a radarscope for unnecessarily 
stretching the separation between aircraft, 
according to an FAA spokesman, 

But airline managements, airline pilots, 
air traffic controllers and independent users 
of the system dispute FAA’s public pro- 
nouncements. Within the aviation industry, 
there is agreement that the controllers’ 
quite legal slowdown has been largely re- 
sponsible for the mushrooming delays of 
last week. 

The question therefore arises: If control- 
lers, by following their manuals to the let- 
ter, are delaying countless flights, why 
doesn’t the FAA admit it? Each of three 
answers being advanced last week was the 
subject of an FAA-denial. The answers: 

1. That the FAA cannot admit that the 
delays mushroomed merely because its 
14. 000-man controller force has decided to 
obey regulations, Such an admission would 
imply that controllers, in years past, ig- 
nored regulations in order to move aircraft 
expeditiously from city A to city B. 

2. That the FAA is purposely allowing in- 
flight congestion to build in order to drama- 
tize its congressional case for increased user 
charges. The agency would increase passen- 
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ger ticket taxes, freight waybill taxes and 
light plane fuel taxes for airways and air- 
port modernization. 

3. That the FAA’s strategy is to let the 
controllers hang themselves. In other words, 
the agency is adopting a hands-off attitude 
in the hope controllers will so inconvenience 
the air traveling public that a groundswell of 
protest will force an end to the legal slow- 
down, 

Precisely what are the controllers doing? 
How many are doing it? Why is it “legal” to 
slow air traffic? 

On Friday, at 6 p.m., approximately 50 men 
sat hunched over green-tinted radarscopes 
with headsets stropped to their skulls and 
boom mikes pressed to their lips. They sat 
in the FAA’s New York Air Route Traffic Con- 
trol Center at Islip, L.I., one of 26 similar 
centers operated in the United States by 
FAA. 

FAA’s David Thomas, himself a veteran 
controller, has argued for eight years that 
the man before the radarscope should not be 
asked to keep track of more than six aircraft 
at one time. But on Friday evening, some 
controllers had upwards of 15 aircraft under 
their jurisdiction. 

As more and more aircraft converged on 
New York, the controllers gradually got 
swamped. At this point, to avoid compromis- 
ing safety a supervisor telephoned the ad- 
jacent Cleveland center and instructed a 
colleague not to clear aircraft into New York 
with less than 20 miles separation. Ordinari- 
ly, FAA requires three-to-five miles between 
radar targets. 

New York Center thus implemented what 
FAA calls “flow control.” It announced, in 
essence, “we just can’t handle any more 
planes; slow the flow of arrivals.” But to slow 
the flow of New York arrivals, Cleveland had 
to slow the flow from Chicago to Cleveland 
and Chicago had to slow the flow from Den- 
ver and from Los Angeles. 

A great ripple of delay spread westward 
from New York. In cities like Denver or Salt 
Lake City, where no traffic congestion existed 
and visibility was unlimited, jet-liners were 
held on the ground at a cost to airlines of 
$1500 an hour. And passengers were frus- 
trated. 

Among controllers there is an esprit de 
corps that resembles that of athletes: They 
take pride in moving as many aircraft as pos- 
sible in a given timespan, in never being 
swamped. Whereas FAA rules require a mini- 
mum of three miles between radar targets 
within 40 miles of a radar antenna, the con- 
trollers often reduce separation to 2.5 or two 
miles to get the planes to their destination. 
That’s the corner-cutting practice that 
PATCO would put a stop to and the FAA is 
powerless to protest. 

Behind the controllers’ legitimate slow- 
down are grievances of long standing. 

FAA Administrator William F. McKee has 
admitted that the FAA failed to anticipate 
the explosive growth of U.S. air traffic during 
the mid-1960s. As a result, McKee has said, 
the agency failed to hire sufficient con- 
trollers. And it takes approximately three 
years of training for a controller to carry his 
weight in a center or a tower. 

Operating at 80 per cent of authorized per- 
sonnel strength. FAA centers must resort 
heavily to overtime employment. But under 
idiosyncracies of the Federal overtime law, 
the controller who comes in to work a sixth 
day on Sunday earns 20 per cent less than 
the controller who works Sunday on a regu- 
lar basis. 

Increasingly, across the Nation controllers 
are pleading sick when asked to work a sixth 
day. Or they're taking one day’s sick leave 
for every day of overtime they work. 

Taking cognizance of the controller short- 
age, the Senate Appropriations Committee 
voted unrequested funds to the FAA to hire 
an additional 1996 controllers. Earlier, the 
House had approved funds for 1631 new con- 
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trollers. Thus, if the Senate has its way, the 
agency will be in position to inject 3627 new 
men into its centers and towers in the next 
few years. 

According to Gen. McKee, however, the 
controller shortage is not primarily respon- 
sible for the traffic delays now being ex- 
perienced. 

“We have many bottlenecks in the Air 
Traffic Control system today,” he said, “but 
in our judgment the biggest bottleneck we 
have ... is the airport.” And whereas it takes 
three years to train a controller, it takes five 
to seven years to design and build a major 
airport. 

There are in this country 10,000 airports 
available to the public. Of the 10,000 approx- 
imately 2500 offer paved, lighted runways. Of 
the 2500, about 515 are served by scheduled 
U.S. airlines. Of the 515, less than 10 suffer 
from serious congestion. Of the 10, only one— 
Kennedy Airport—experiences congestion al- 
most around the clock, 

Yet because of a 10-year-old impasse over 
a site, New Yorkers have not built a so-called 
fourth jetport (in addition to LaGuardia and 
Newark) to relieve pressure on Kennedy. And 
Kennedy's saturation is backing up traffic 
from Miami to Los Angeles. 

As director of FAA’s Eastern Region, Oscar 
Bakke predicted, on June 28, 1967, that be- 
fore the end of 1968, Kennedy will be satu- 
rated for all practical purposes.” He con- 
tinued: “With each increment of traffic 
squeezed into the New York area, delays will 
increase at a still greater rate.” 

In New York, Kennedy is saturated while 
Newark has unused capacity, In Washington, 
National Airport is almost saturated while 
Dulles has vast untapped potential. Why 
can't government equalize the load by forc- 
ing some airlines to use Kennedy while others 
use Newark? 

Historically, in awarding routes, the Civil 
Aeronautics Board has prescribed minimum 
flight frequency between whole metropolitan 
areas, not maximum flight frequency between 
specific airports. Only in the last two or three 
years has the Board awarded new routes on 
the condition that airlines serving them land 
at specified airports. 

The real question, the one raised by con- 
stitutional lawyers, is whether CAB has the 
power to amend existing airline certificates 
to relieve pressure on one area airport at the 
expense of another. CAB (and FAA) believes 
it has such power. The airlines claim the ex- 
ercise of such power would be tantamount 
to expropriating private property—their own. 

Now before a CAB examiner is a case that 
might resolve the issue. It turns on the issue: 
can CAB amend the certificates of airlines 
serving Washington to force some of their 
flights out of National and over to Dulles and 
Baltimore Friendship? Several years are likely 
to elapse before the board renders a decision 
and the courts uphold or reject it. 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I would 
like to draw the attention of the Senate 
to the committee’s recommendation con- 
cerning funds for the Federal Highway 
Administration’s Motor Carrier Bureau 
to carry out the important work of that 
Bureau in the field of highway safety. 

The budget estimate for fiscal 1969 is 
$2,012,000, an increase of $179,000 over 
appropriations of $1,833,000 for fiscal 
1968. The House Appropriations Com- 
mittee recommended the full amount of 
the budget estimate and this amount was 
included in the House bill. 

I am pleased to note that the Senate 
committee has recommended the full 
amount of the appropriations provided 
by the House. These. funds will secure 
10 new positions for regulating the trans- 
portation.of hazardous materials, 

Testimony by Mr. George A. Meyer, 
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Director of the Bureau of Motor Carrier 
Safety, before the Senate Appropriations 
Committee on June 7, 1968, emphasizes 
the need for increased regulation of 
motor carriers transporting hazardous 
materials. Reports of leaking containers, 
received by the Bureau, increased from 
1,222 for 1966 to 2,696 for 1967. 

The pertinent part of his statement is 
found at page 338 of the hearing record. 

I ask unanimous consent that his 
statement be inserted in the Recorp at 
this point. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


The Bureau is seeking appropriations to 
fund 188 positions in F.Y. 1969, an increase 
of 10 over the staffing authorized in F.Y. 
1968, Because of the tremcidous growth in 
the transportation of hazardous materials, it 
is essential that we strengthen our ability to 
eo with this critical area of our responsi- 

y. 

The Hazardous Materials Regulations con- 
tain 794 pages of technical and complex 
requirements. They desperately need to be 
revised, simplified—cut down. 

New or novel containers are continuously 
being developed, thus requiring 100 special 
permits per month. The volume of industrial 
chemicals is up 350 percent in the last 20 
years. Tank Truck—LPG—anhydrous am- 
monia volume at the present rate of growth 
will double in the next 5 or 6 years. Twenty- 
five new items in the hazardous materials 
category are introduced into the market each 
day. About 1.8 billion pounds of commercial 
explosives were produced in 1966, much of 
which was transported over the highways. 

Presently, 14,000 motor carriers transport 
hazardous materials in substantial quanti- 
ties. This group of carriers must be given 
special attention because of the extra haz- 
ards involved in the transportation of these 
dangerous articles. The Bureau presently has 
only limited capability in the hazardous 
materials field. * * * 

Two additional positions in the head- 
quarters office will enable the Bureau to re- 
direct some of its technical staff effort to the 
task of developing and strengthening its 
regulations in this critical area. 

The eight additional field positions, all 
hazardous materials specialists, will provide 
one each to be headquartered in each of the 
seven regions having the largest numbers of 
motor carriers and one for the other two 
regions. They will be used to improve the 
present staff capability in the area of hazard- 
ous materials shipment and transportation. 
They will take the lead in investigating 
highway accidents involving hazardous ma- 
terials, work with the shippers and motor 
carriers in increasing their awareness of the 
shipping’ and transportation requirements 
and safeguards relating to the movement of 
these exotic and dangerous materials, and 
assist the States in the training of inspectors 
in those States which indicated an interest 
in moving into this important area of joint 
Federal-State responsibility. 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, because 
of the increased volume in the trans- 
portation of hazardous materials in my 
State of Kentucky, the problem of en- 
forcement of present regulations respect- 
ing interstate carriers is a serious one. I 
am encouraged that the additional po- 
sitions provided by this appropriation 
will assist that enforcement. 

Officials of the State of Kentucky 
charged with the responsibility for the 
regulation of intrastate carriers—and 
this includes barge transportation as well 
as motor carriers—are taking steps to 
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deal with this problem in response to the 
request made by the Federal Highway 
Administrator, Mr. Lowell K. Bridwell, 
to the Governors on February 12, 1968. 

I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Bridwell's letter to Gov. Louie B. Nunn 
be included in the Record at this point. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORTA- 
TION, FEDERAL HIGHWAY ADMIN- 
ISTRATION, 

Washington, D.C., February 12, 1968. 
Hon. Lovie B. Nunn, 
Governor of Kentucky, 
Frankfort, Ky. 

DEAR GOVERNOR NuNN: A potentially seri- 
ous highway safety hazard has resulted from 
stress corrosion cracking of cargo-tank ve- 
hicles used for the transportation of com- 
pressed gases, particularly anhydrous am- 
monia and liquefied petroleum gas. The 
cargo tanks in question are constructed of 
quenched and tempered steel, a light weight 
but material which has been used 
extensively in the fabrication of such tanks 
in recent years. The damaged condition of 
a number of these tanks which have been 
used in ammonia service presents a hazard 
of uncertain magnitude. To date, damage 
has been evidenced only by leaking condi- 
tions. The potential danger, however, is such 
that it is deemed necessary to prescribe im- 
mediate inspection procedures and repair of 
those tanks found to be in damaged condi- 
tion. The possible consequences of a tank 
failure were demonstrated by the circum- 
stances of an accident which occurred in 
Berlin, New York, on July 25, 1962, when a 
propane-laden vehicle ruptured and ex- 
ploded, causing the death of ten persons and 
great property damage. 

I enclose a copy of an order published in 
the Federal Register on January 31, 1968, 
which amends certain sections of the Haz- 
ardous Materials Regulations of the Depart- 
ment of Transportation (49 C.F.R. 170-179). 
Those sections prescribe requirements and 
procedures for the inspection and testing of 
cargo-tank vehicles used in the highway 
transportation of compressed gases, includ- 
ing many which are flammable while others 
are toxic. 

This amendment, effective January 31, 
1968, requires the early inspection of those 
eargo tanks constructed of quenched and 
tempered steel which have been used for the 
transportation of anhydrous ammonia. Un- 
less inspected on or before March 31, 1968, 
such tanks may not be used to transport 
any flammable gas. Unless inspected, they 
may not be used for anhydrous ammonia 
after April 30, 1968. Further, quenched and 
tempered steel tanks which have not been 
used for ammonia, but which have been used 
for liquefied petroleum gas, unless inspected, 
may not be used after December 1, 1968. 

I have executed this order pursuant to the 
responsibilities prescribed in the Department 
of Transportation Act (49 U.S.C. 1657) and 
delegated to me by the Secretary of Trans- 
portation. 

The order is applicable to motor carriers, 
both for-hire and private carriers, engaged 
in interstate or foreign commerce, as defined 
in 18 U.S.C. 831. However, its provisions do 
not reach firms engaged exclusively in intra- 
state transportation. Therefore, you may 
wish to consider appropriate State action 
with regard to such motor vehicle operators 
as are subject only to the jurisdiction of State 
agencies in your state. 

Sincerely, 
LOWELL K. BRIDWELL, 
Federal Highway Administrator. 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, in the 
course of the House hearings it became 
evident that additional legislation is 


needed to meet the problem of effective 
regulation of the transportation inter- 
state and intrastate of hazardous ma- 
terials and that the new Federal-State 
programs will be required. The House 
Appropriations Committee report com- 
ments on the inadequacy of present leg- 
islation: 

It was developed in the hearings that new 
legislation is required before a really effec- 
tive Federal-State program of motor car- 
rier safety can be carried out. The Commit- 
tee feels that in approving the full budget 
request it is doing all it can at the present 
time to support motor carrier safety. 


Iam hopeful that the Federal High- 
way Administrator will make his rec- 
ommendations known to the Congress 
in the next session and that the appro- 
priate committee of the Congress will 
have an early opportunity to study and 
consider this matter. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I have listened with interest to the 
explanation of the bill by the Senator 
from Mississippi. There is no Member of 
the Senate for whom I have a higher re- 
gard than the Senator from Mississippi. 
I think he knows that. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator. 
The feeling is mutual. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. My re- 
spect for the Senator from Mississippi 
and the members of his committee is 
such that I shall not offer amendments 
based on a comparison of the amount 
which the committee has allowed for air 
safety operations. I am willing to ac- 
cept the amount that the committee be- 
lieves is necessary because I know the 
Senator from Mississippi well enough to 
feel that he would not recommend any 
amount which he thought was not ab- 
solutely essential. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator 
from Delaware. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I am go- 
ing along with tre committee’s recom- 
mendation on that item. 

There is one section on which I hope 
we can reach agreement because I do 
not think the language is necessary. It 
is the last section, section 208, which 
would exempt the Federal Aviation Ad- 
ministration from section 201 of Public 
Law 364. 

This is the section of the Williams- 
Smathers tax increase, expenditure con- 
trol bill which would require a rollback 
in the number of Federal civilian em- 
ployees to the level of July 1, 1966. This 
is to be accomplished without discharging 
any employees but rather by attrition 
in that the overall total must be re- 
duced each quarter by an amount equal 
to one in every four resignations, retire- 
ments, and so forth. 

I realize the Senator’s concern. I have 
listened to him with interest. However, 
I call his attention to the fact that sec- 
tion 201 of that act dealt with the roll- 
back in Federal employment which 
would put a restriction on the ability of 
the Federal Government to hire new em- 
Ployees. That law spells out that they 
can only hire three out of every four res- 
ignations until such time as, through 
attrition, we will have reached the July 1, 
1966, level. 

When this is fully implemented it will 
result in a personnel reduction of ap- 
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proximately 240,000. This reduction does 
not require, as the Senator indicated, 
that it must be done agency by agency. 
When the Smathers-Williams amend- 
ment was agreed to—and I point out 
that it passed on this particular point 
without any question being raised in the 
Senate about it—we did spell out certain 
exemptions at that time. 

We did not exactly exempt them, but 
we spelled out that preferential treat- 
ment should be given to the Post Office 
Department, the Defense Department, 
the CIA and the FBI, as I recall. 

When we got into conference with the 
Director of the Budget and the other 
conferees it was pointed out that this 
provision would present quite a handicap 
for the Director of the Budget because 
the agencies would expect preferential 
treatment if the provision were left in 
the bill. It was ugreed that unless we like- 
wise were going to spell out the agencies 
in which cuts would be mandatory we 
should eliminate all exemptions and 
place in the hands of the Director of the 
Budget the discretionary authority to 
assign the cuts where he thought there 
would be the least disruption to the pub- 
lic service. 

The bill that came back from the con- 
ference was such that in this particular 
agency not only could the Director of 
the Budget exempt the agency, as the 
Senator proposes here, but he could alse 
allow that agency to increase its per- 
sonnel over the level existing today and 
then make cuts to offset it in some other 
department that he thought could with- 
stand it better. He has the complete dis- 
cretionary authority. 

I would like to read that section here 
to make sure there is no misunderstand- 
ing about that point. 

I read from section 201, paragraph 
(b) (1): 

During any period when appointments are 
otherwise prohibited under subsection (a) 
(1), the head of any department or agency 
may, except as otherwise provided in this 
subsection, appoint a number of persons as 
full-time civilian employees in permanent 
positions in such department or agency equal 
to 75 percent of the number of vacancies in 
such positions which have occurred during 
such period by reason of resignation, retire- 
ment, removal, or death. 


This was spelled out to provide that 
no one would lose his job unless those in- 
volved saw fit to eliminate he job. And 
this reduction through attrition would be 
an overall reduction that would develop 
as a result of the attrition caused by nor- 
mal resignations, retirement, and deaths. 

In addition, we included in paragraph 
(b) (3) the following provision: 

For purposes of paragraph (1), the Di- 
rector may reassign vacancies from one de- 
partment or agency to another department. 


or agency when such reassignment is, in the 
opinion of the Director, necessary or appro- 
priate because of the creation of a new de- 
partment or agency, because of a change in 
functions, or for the more efficient operation 
of the Government. 


The Director, in other words, has the 
complete, unrestricted authority to as- 
sign the agencies which will absorb these 
reductions. For example, if in the pend- 
ing bill we were creating an entirely new 
agency the Director could protect the- 
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personne! for that agency by transferring 
vacancies from other agencies. He could 
employ new men of a special skill and 
then exercise the reduction in some other 
area. 

There are many areas in which re- 
ductions can be made, I do not think 
there is any doubt that Congress will 
reduce foreign aid substantially this 
year. That could surely be accompanied 
by a substantial reduction in the num- 
ber of personnel used to administer that 
program. That reduction in personnel 
can be a part of the grand total and 
spread out over various agencies as they 
see fit. 

The Senator from Missouri, made the 
statement earlier today that we should 
reduce the number of troops in Europe. 
I agree with him on that statement. Not 
only would that action save hundreds 
of millions of dollars which would go 
toward the $6 billion mandatory reduc- 
tion, but also the personnel that would 
be eliminated by that action could be 
used in computing the overall reduction 
of personnel, rather than making that 
reduction in the Post Office Department 
or any other agency that is performing 
essential service. 

I realize that this section is subject 
to a point of order, but I hope that it 
will not be necessary to do that. I hope 
that we can reach an agreement on this 
matter because I feel so strongly that 
we cannot sit back and let this provision 
go through, exempting these agencies 
one by one. I know that every agency 
of the Government is waiting to see what 
we do at this particular time, The Sen- 
ate Civil Service Committee is holding 
hearings today to see whether the Post 
Office Department should be exempt. 

I have a letter here from the Depart- 
ment of Defense, and one gets the im- 
pression that they feel we will almost 
lose the war in Vietnam is that depart- 
ment is not exempt from this reduction. 

Iam advised that the Tax Court thinks 
it should be exempt. 

Let the Senator name any agency, and 
he will find that that agency wants to 
be exempt. 

If we are going to exempt all these 
agencies one by one, let us face up to 
the fact that we would be repealing the 
entire law. 

We might as well report legislation to 
repeal that entire section of the act and 
frankly tell the American people that 
there will be no reduction in expendi- 
tures or personnel, Surely Congress will 
not want to do that. And I do not think 
it is fair to the Director of the Budget 
to spell out the exemptions of popular 
agencies unless at the same time we are 
going to spell out the agencies in which 
the cuts are to be made. 

It was the unanimous opinion, as far 
as the conferees of both the House and 
Senate were concerned, that we did not 
have sufficient knowledge to be able to 
say where these reductions were to be 
made. And the Director of the Budget felt 
that since we were not going to do that 
we should make no exception, but should 
delegate to him the authority of assign- 
ing the men. 

As I stated earlier, I agree to go along 
with the Senator’s provision to provide 
the money for this safety program, and 
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if the Director of the Budget approves he 
would have all the authority he needs ex- 
cept that it would not be mandatory that 
he spend the money or hire these extra 
safety directors. 

Iam afraid that once we start exempt- 
ing these agencies we might just as well 
pull the plug and extend exemptions to 
all of them, because there is no doubt 
in my mind that it would lead to the 
exemption of all these agencies before we 
are done. 

The only other excuse I can think of 
as to why this committee amendment 
would be necessary is that we do not 
trust the Director of the Budget to do 
his job. If that is true let us remove him 
and get someone we can trust. 

I hope that the Senator from Missis- 
sippi, as the manager of the bill, will be 
willing to agree to the deletion of this 
amendment, in which event, as I have 
stated, I would go along with the other 
provisions of the bill. 

I realize that I can make a point of 
order. But, reserving my right to make 
that point of order, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to yield to the Senator from Missis- 
sippi or other Senators who wish to com- 
ment at this point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator. 
All the Senator’s rights are reserved un- 
der the unanimous-consent request. 

I thank the Senator for his remarks. 
I appreciate what he has done in con- 
nection with the adoption of the Wil- 
liams-Smathers amendment, which I 
supported from the very beginning and 
did what little I could to achieve its 
adoption; and I want to live up to it now. 

If we could see any way out of this 
problem of air safety without asking for 
the amendment which makes the excep- 
tion, all of us on the committee would 
have done it. But, after carefully con- 
sidering the law and the absolute emer- 
gency requirements—we must have the 
money—we asked for this. 

The Senator from Delaware has point- 
ed out the language in paragraph (b)3: 

The Director may reassign vacancies from 
one department or agency to another de- 
partment. 


He may do it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. That is 
carrect. 

Mr. STENNIS. With all deference, I 
believe this is the same Director of the 
Budget who refused to put in these ex- 
tra places for the safety program. He 
may not see the wisdom of this need. He 
may not think it is relatively important. 
It is our judgment that must prevail, and 
it is our responsibility. He may reassign 
these vacancies. Suppose he does not 
have enough to go around in assigning 
them? Suppose he assigns some but does 
not have enough to go around and does 
not have any left for this agency. I be- 
lieve our judgment should prevail. 

He said that when such reassignment 
is, in the opinion of the Director—that 
is one man. There are 100 Members of 
the Senate, and there are 435 Repre- 
sentatives in the House. It is their judg- 
ment which I believe should prevail. 

When that one man says it is necessary 
or appropriate because of the creation 
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of a new department—well, this is a rela- 
tively new one, but not actually new; it 
has had life about 2 years—or agency 
because of a change in functions—that 
would not apply in this case—or for a 
more efficient operation of the Govern- 
ment—well, that could apply on that 
basis, in a way. It seems to apply, how- 
ever, to more or less clerical operations. 

Anyway, that is the very thing we 
have to get at. We must give our will and 
our judgment here. Of course, we cannot 
make him spend the money, but we have 
a responsibility here from which we can- 
not run away. 

I have not encouraged anybody else 
about getting in on this. I have discour- 
aged it. We took out some. 

I thank the Senator for yielding to me. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. The 
Senator is correct. The language of sec- 
tion 201 is permissive—the Director may 
do it. As the Senator from Mississippi has 
pointed out, conceivably he could refuse 
to extend this safety program. I recog- 
nize that. But, by the same token, even 
if we accept the bill as it has been re- 
ported by the committee, with the 
amendment now being discussed, he still 
does not have to do it. He can impound 
the funds, not spend the money, and also 
make the employee cuts in this agency. 
So one would not be made mandatory 
any more than is the other. 

My fear is that if we adopt this amend- 
ment we are opening a Pandora’s box. 
As I stated earlier, I have a letter from 
the Post Office Department threatening 
to close down practically all the postal 
services if they are not exempted from 
the personnel cuts by law. They threaten 
to reduce personnel by 83,238. The Fed- 
eral Aviation Administration says it will 
have to reduce personnel by 29,400, The 
Department of Defense says they will 
have to reduce their personnel by 95,000, 
and apparently we will lose the war as the 
result thereof. The Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration originally threatened to reduce 
their personnel by 25,000. 

The grand total of just these four agen- 
cies represents a reduction of 232,638 
employees. The entire bill only rolled 
back employment by 244,000, so approxi- 
mately only 12,000 more would need to 
come out of all the other agencies of the 
Government. That is ridiculous. 

I do not know of a single agency of 
the Government that is not asking for 
increased personnel, except one. There is 
only one agency of the Government which 
is not asking for increased personnel 
through the budget. Significantly, that 
is the Selective Service System. In the 
midst of a war this agency has as many 
or greater duties than any other depart- 
ment of Government. Yet they are co- 
operating in this economy drive in that 
they have reported that they can operate 
with less personnel than they had last 
year. This agency realizes there is a 
war. 

Certainly in a time of war these other 
agencies can cooperate. 

Much can be said for the beautification 
program, but surely we can postpone 
some of those projects until the war is 
over. We can postpone projects in many 
of those agencies if Congress and the 
Executive will only cooperate. 

Perhaps this one item is more meritori- 
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ous; but is it necessary that Congress 
should spell out this agency as an exemp- 
tion? If so, should we spell out other 
agencies as exemptions? If we are, then 
let us report a bill either repealing this 
law entirely or go down the line, spelling 
out all exceptions and then proceeding 
to name the mandatory reductions. Are 
we going to take over and spell out where 
the 240,000 employees reduction is to be 
made? 

If we are going to spell out the excep- 
tions let us spell out the mandatory re- 
quirements. If we have no confidence in 
the Director of the Budget let us get rid 
of him. Then we could start out with just 
one employee less. If we cannot trust him 
let us get rid of him, and I may be sym- 
pathetic to any suggestions made in that 
direction. 

- Again, with the same understanding, I 
should like to yield at this time without 
losing my right to make the point of 
order. I should like to yield to the Senator 
from New Hampshire or the Senator 
from Mississippi. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. COTTON. No Member of the Sen- 
ate has greater admiration for or has 
more consistently supported the Senator 
from Delaware, in his constant, unrelent- 
ing efforts to hold down expenditures and 
to keep this Government sound and de- 
cent in its practices, than I have. He de- 
serves and has received all over this 
country recognition and gratitude for the 
part he plays in this respect. It is char- 
acteristic of his vigilance that he should 
be on the floor today examining and 
watching and objecting to this request 
that the Appropriations Committee is 
making. 

However, I want to say to the Senator 
from Delaware that in this particular in- 
stance, I absolutely cannot agree with 
him by the widest stretch of the imagi- 
nation. 

I recognize that once we breach the 
wall, and that is his argument, and it 
is a perfectly logical argument, every- 
body will want to rush in. While the 
Committee on Appropriations was con- 
sidering this point, I sat down and tried 
to put my finger on a single agency of 
Government that was comparable to this 
one in this particular respect. 

Now, to be sure, the Post Office De- 
partment, if this is done, will want to 
have more employees. However, even 
though somebody gets deprived or peo- 
ple are deprived of service on Saturdays. 
or at some other time, it is not going to 
kill them. It may inconvenience them, 
and it may be bad, but it is not going to 
kill them. 

As far as the Department of Defense 
is concerned, when it comes to the mat- 
ter of eliminating civilian employees, 
they could stand all kinds of elimination. 
Mr. President, you will not win or lose a 
war on the civilian employees in the De- 
partment of Defense. I think statistics 
will show that for every soldier fighting 
in battle the United States has more 
civilian personnel behind him than any 
other army in the world or any other 
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army in the history of warfare in the 
world. 

The same things is true of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration. Of course, they 
have highly essential services to per- 
form, but I have seen some of these 
branch offices, as well as the Washing- 
ton department of the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration. I am not talking about doctors 
and nurses in the hospitals of this coun- 
try. I am talking about those who are 
engaged in considering and adjusting 
claims. I want to say to the Senator, and 
I am sure he has observed it, that two- 
thirds of those who are doing the job, if 
they worked effectively, could take care 
of these matters more efficiently. 

The railroad transportation of pas- 
sengers in this country is almost ended. 
The roads are so crowded that the death 
toll is tremendous and the roads can- 
not take care of traffic. Air traffic has 
grown so fast that the FAA admits it did 
not anticipate how rapidly this would 
happen, 

Here is a situation involving one type 
of employee, an employee who needs 3 
years to be trained before he can assume 
his share of the burden, the employee 
who sits at the control tower and who, 
if he works too long or is too fatigued, 
or has to assume the direction of too 
many planes, may cause plane crashes 
that could cause the deaths of hundreds 
of those persons traveling in the air. 

I do not believe the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Delaware, even with his ex- 
traordinary knowledge—and I compli- 
ment him for his extraordinary knowl- 
edge—of the workings of this Govern- 
ment and the personnel of these depart- 
ments, can put his finger on any situa- 
tion that is comparable to this one. 

When the distinguished Senator says, 
and with great merit, if we are going to 
start making exceptions, it is up to us, as 
a Congress, to make a list and let the de- 
partments and the publie know what the 
exceptions are going to be; I say to him 
that if the Senate is permitted and the 
Congress is permitted to make this ex- 
ception, that is exactly what we are do- 
ing. 
As far as the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire is concerned, we are saying that 
this situation is unique. I was told by a 
grammarian the other day when I tried 
to qualify the word “unique” and say 
more unique, I was grammatically incor- 
rect, and that unique means just one. 

This situation is unique because it in- 
volves—outside of the enemy dropping 
atomic or nuclear bombs on this coun- 
try—a greater hazard to American life 
than almost anything one can imagine. 
I think everybody in the Senate, and this 
has no reference to the Senator from 
Delaware because I know how consci- 
entious he is, should think long and 
hard before we say no to this situation 
because there may be catastrophes in 
the near future. I do not want to frighten 
the traveling public, but there may be 
catastrophes that would appall us. This 
is a time where a stitch in time may save 
nine, and a step in time may save a great 
many lives. 

I want to say to my distinguished 
friend from Delaware, with whom I 
stand shoulder to shoulder so often, and 
will continue to do so, with all due respect 
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to him, I happen to believe that this 
situation is the one unique situation 
where Congress must or should make ex- 
ceptions. I call his attention to the fact 
that there are perhaps a large percentage 
of the Committee on Appropriations that 
are extremely conservative in the mat- 
ter of expenditures. 

Some of us, including the chairman of 
the subcommittee, and including several 
Members across the aisle and several 
Members on this side of the aisle, have 
been fighting for years against this in- 
road, The Committee on Appropriations 
considered this point carefully and they 
were unanimous in the decision that this 
was one point that had to be treated in 
a special manner. 

Therefore, I wish to point out that 
money will not do this job; it takes train- 
ing. I repeat again that I cannot think 
of one single comparable instance, If 
someone showed me that by cutting per- 
sonnel of the narcotic enforcement squad 
it would let more narcotics into this 
country, I might consider that; but no 
one has shown me that I cannot think 
of one single instance that is comparable. 

Even though we are prone to be weak, 
I do not believe if Congress makes one 
exception it will make another. I do not 
believe we are like the confirmed alco- 
holic who, if he takes one drink, is gone. 
In this particular instance it is not a 
drink; it is a necessary medicine to try 
to prevent an appalling loss of life. 

I hope the distinguished Senator 
from Delaware will not find it necessary 
to raise a point of order on this matter. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I thank 
the Senator from New Hampshire. 

Perhaps the Senator did not hear me 
or perhaps I did not make it plain. I am 
not trying to put my judgment against 
the judgment of this committee as to 
the need for this additional money for 
these safety functions. I already told 
the chairman that I would go along 
with the rest of his report. I pointed out 
that even if we retained the committee 
amendment we have no more assurance 
it would be spent and used on training 
than if it were deleted. 

It is true that the Williams-Smathers 
bill as we passed it provided that the 
Budget Director may select the agency 
to absorb the employee reductions. I 
agree with that. That is still the law, but 
it will also be the law even if this amend- 
ment is agreed to; he may or may not do 
it. That is the reason I said we should 
strike the committee amendment. 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
properly states that this agency may be 
unique, and he mentions the narcotics 
agency. I am sure that they too would 
like to be excepted. They are al! asking 
to be excepted. I do not know of a single 
agency of government that does not want 
to be exempted from absorbing any part 
of this reduction. For example, the Vet- 
erans’ administration first leaked the 
information before we voted on the con- 
ference report—and the news got spread 
all over the country—that they would be 
forced to close down 20,000 beds or the 
equivalent of 30 hospitals. Later they 
even went so far as to have a list of hos- 
pitals to be closed. 

Certainly at a time when we are in the 
midst of a war in Vietnam and wounded 
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veterans are coming home we are not 
going to close down hospitals or eliminate 
any beds in the name of economy, re- 
gardless. I know that, and the Senator 
from New Hampshire knows it. Congress 
is not going to do that. 

It was only after the administration 
realized it had oversold its case in lob- 
bying and that it was about to defeat 
the entire tax bill that the Director of 
the Budget sent to the chairman of the 
conference committee a letter stating 
that this catastrophe would not happen 
under that amendment. The Budget Di- 
rector said he had the authority to see 
that that did not happen and that he 
would exercise authority accordingly. As 
a result we were able to dispel the very 
proper fears of the various veterans or- 
ganizations, 

It is this continuous threat or implied 
threat from the agencies that, “If Con- 
gress does not exempt our agency they 
threaten the safety of the airlines, or to 
shut down the mail service in America,” 
Those are the blackmail threats that we 
get. 

In the Post Office, the Senator is aware 
of that situation. I wired the Postmaster 
General on that subject. I ask unanimous 
consent that my telegram and his reply 
be printed in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objections, the tele- 
grams were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

4 JULY 11, 1968. 
Hon. Marvin WATSON, 
The Postmaster General, 
Washington, D.C.: 

The press quotes you as having announced 
that as the result of the expenditure and 
employment restrictions in the recent tax 
bill all Saturday mail deliveries will be 
stopped. Please advise how much reduction in 
employment and the full amount of dollar 
savings that will result from this action in 
order that we can make the proper deci- 
sions. 

JOHN J. WILLIAMS, 
U.S. Senator. 


WASHINGTON, D.C., 
July 12, 1968. 
Hon. JOHN J. WILLIAMS, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D..: 

In the absence of Postmaster General Wat- 
son, may I reply to your telegram of today. 
I am referring your inquiry to the Assistant 
Postmaster General in charge of finance and 
administration. We cannot estimate the rate 
of attrition and hence the full amount in- 
volved in fiscal year 1969 if postal services 
to be curtailed. 

FREDERICK C, BELEN, 
Deputy Postmaster General. 


Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, let the 
Recorp show that the Senator from New 
Hampshire did not say that he could be 
convinced to yield on the narcotics 
agency. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. That is 
correct. I understand that. The point is 
that this is a blackmail attempt of Con- 
gress by the executive departments when 
they threaten to close down so many post 
offices throughout America, that they 
were going to eliminate all Saturday de- 
liveries and other essential service. 

I wired the Postmaster General and 
asked him what the savings would be 
since all this was apparently going to 
happen on August the Ist of this year. 
If in the name of economy he was going 
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to lay off 83,000 employees it would rep- 
resent a savings of $655 million, and I 
said that I would oblige him by rescind- 
ing that part of his appropriations. His 
full appropriations have already been 
passed and signed by the President. 

The Postmaster General is threatening 
the American people that this postal 
service will stop on August 1, Now, if they 
will stop on August 1 all these services 
that are now being carried out by the 
83,000 men, why not lay them all off on 
August 1? Why let them twiddle their 
thumbs or play pinochle 2 years at Gov- 
ernment expense if they are not going 
to handle the mail? Because that is what 
the Postmaster General is telling us, that 
they will not perform any of these serv- 
ices after August 1—no Saturday deliv- 
eries, no third- or fourth-class post of- 
fices, they will stop some of the extra mail 
deliveries in cities—yes, all these services 
will come to a stop after August 1, he 
says. 

If they are, then the 83,000 men whom 
he said will be laid off in the next 2 years 
will be sitting around playing cards or 
out fishing at the taxpayers’ expense. 
Then why not oblige him and rescind his 
appropriation, effective August 1. 

I am getting tired of this continuous 
attempt to blackmail Congress. 

I was very much concerned when I 
heard a newscast yesterday about the tie- 
up in air safety. The newcast quoted an 
unidentified agency official—these un- 
identified officials,” I know what they 
are; they are public officials going to tell 
a lie but afraid to put their name to it 
who said that the reason for this safety 
slowdown was that the House did not 
give them their full appropriation and 
therefore, if the Senate did not restore 
the cuts this crisis would develop. I am 
not the least bit concerned or worried 
about this “unidentified official“ who is 
ashamed to put his name on such state- 
ments. 

Mr: STENNIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Delaware yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator is making 
a fine statement, but I do not want him 
to crucify this little amendment or the 
whole operation of the entire Govern- 
ment. 

I ask the Senator this question: Who 
gave these departments authority to 
come in here and make these requests of 
the Senator or to write letters to the 
Senator, and all? Does the Senator know 
how that works? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I wish I 
did know. 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes. I wish I did, too. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. It is in 
the law that they cannot lobby with Con- 
gress. But the Senator knows that they 
do. I do not know who requested this 
particular amendment put in by the com- 
mittee. I heard the other day that the 
Senator’s committee had been told the 
agency would lose 29,400 employees un- 
less they got an exemption. The Director 
of the Budget was present at the time 
we agreed in the conference to eliminate 
exceptions for all agencies. It is true they 
were against the amendment, but if it 
were to be passed, they did not want any 
exceptions spelled out, They were against 
the $6 billion reduction. In fact, the ad- 
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ministration seemed to be against any 
reductions in spending, period. It is my 
opinion that this is one way they are try- 
ing to open the door to get back au- 
thority where they can spend the tax- 
payers’ money as they have been doing it 
before. 

Mr. STENNIS. I can tell the Senator 
and the Senate where this particular 
amendment came from. This amend- 
ment originated last January 1968, long 
before—I mean the amendment for these 
additional controllers. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I am not 
questioning that. 

Mr. STENNIS. I know. It originated 
in the subcommittee and was carried 
forward from last year, and I insisted 
that they put it in writing, though, and 
send in the material at my office. I wrote 
them and covered it and required them 
to answer in writing. Now here is all we 
intended by this amendment, in making 
the exceptions to the Williams-Smathers 
amendment, we just want to exempt the 
operators, those who operate the actual 
air traffic control system, those who 
maintain it, and those who work.on it. I 
know: the flight standards program that 
goes in it some way. It is technical, but 
that is all. We can reduce that language 
here in a few minutes to cover those es- 
sentials. That is what we stand for now. 
That is all we stand for. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. The 
Senator will admit, will he not, that even 
with this amendment out, the Director 
of the Budget can do exactly what he 
wishes. He has the authority. 

Apparently, some Members do not trust 
him. All right. As I said, I would be most 
sympathetic to any suggestion the Sena- 
tor has to make in connection with get- 
ting rid of him, but I do not think the 
committee is suggesting that we spell out 
how much money must be spent and 
deprive him of all his authority. 

What makes me fearful is that I know 
the steam behind these many exemp- 
tions. I know at least six agencies where 
either bills have been introduced or. they 
are lobbying for bills for their exemp- 
tion. The Post Office and Civil Service 
Committee of the Senate today is hold- 
ing hearings. For what? To consider an 
exemption for the Post Office Depart- 
ment. Now, once we start to exempt these 
agencies we are not just exempting the 
one agency. We are shooting a hole in 
the bucket, and the whole expenditure 
control package will collapse. 

It is just like the family of the Sena- 
tor from Mississippi—his wife and chil- 
dren—deciding they, will put a limit on 
what, their expenditures will be per 
month the following year and then pro- 
ceeding to make. exceptions in the case 
of spending by Junior. With this loop- 
hole or exception for Junior the family 
ends up spending more money than it 
ever did before. 

I say we just cannot make these ex- 
ceptions and preserve the integrity of the 
expenditure reductions. 

I hope the Senator will go along with 
us here and agree to delete this item. 
As I stated, I will go along with the other 
committee recommendation for money. 
I agree the agency should give considera- 
tion to keeping the employees or ex- 
panding employment in those areas 
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where that activity is essential to the 
public welfare. But there are scores of 
places where the agencies could elimi- 
nate some employees and still not only 
perform all the services necessary but ac- 
tually have a more efficient government. 

I will cite one case that would more 
than take care of this situation. It is 
claimed that there are more personnel 
overseas, so-called chiefs—that is, higher 
grade employees—than there is need for. 
Out of a reluctance to reduce the per- 
sonnel there it has been recommended 
that there be passed a bill, which is be- 
fore the Foreign Relations Committee 
now, which would, in effect, provide an 
extra $10,000 bonus to each one of these 
nonessential 300 employees in order to 
entice them to resign. They would also 
get their retirement pay immediately. 

If the employees are not needed, let 
us get rid of them. We do not have to 
pay such a bonus. 

If we are going to pay $10,000 to get 
rid of every employee we do not need, 
we are going to go broke. 

I was interested in a remarkable 
argument made in support of that pro- 
posal. Administration officials said they 
do not need these employees and there- 
fore by paying $10,000 each to get rid 
of them we will really save the taxpayers’ 
money. The argument is that otherwise 
we will have to pay them an $18,000 or 
$20,000 salary another 2 or 3 years for 
employees we do not need. Therefore, 
they reason that if we pay them each 
$10,000 to get rid of them we will save 
that money. 

Whoever heard a more ridiculous 
argument than that as a way to save 
money? 

These employees can be transferred to 
another agency or laid off if we have no 
need for their services. There are places 
where reductions can be made. The Di- 
rector told the committee that, naturally 
he did not like the unpleasant task of 
telling each agency to make these reduc- 
tions. Some thought it unfair to put that 
burden on one man. I told him if he 
needed my assistance I would be glad to 
make some constructive suggestions. 

If I thought this was the last such re- 
quest I would be inclined to be more re- 
ceptive, but I know this is not the last 
one. I would hope the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi would go along with deleting this 
section at this time. If he feels he must 
amend the Williams-Smathers law, then 
I hope he will go before the Post Office 
and Civil Service Committee of the Sen- 
ate and submit his request. Let us have 
just one bill containing all these agencies, 
rather than a piecemeal approach. Let 
Congress decide whether we are going to 
repeal the Smathers-Williams Expendi- 
ture Reduction Act in its entirety, shoot 
it full of exceptions, or leave it manda- 
tory. Let us deal with the answer in one 
package, because if we keep punching a 
hole in the bucket here and there we will 
end up with no bottom in it at all. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. STENNIS. I agree with a great deal 
of what the Senator has said. In fact, he 
made a splendid statement on the over- 
all problem, I will be found standing with 
him on every single one of the items that 
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he mentions, so far as the facts are 
known to me now. It will take an excep- 
tional situation to change my mind. In 
fact, I have discouraged the offering of 
any amendments to this bill. I would not 
agree to it. I said it was not relevant. 
But, with all deference, I think the Sen- 
ator is really missing the point. When he 
gets down to specifics, he is willing to 
yield for the money for the extra men 
needed because of the need and neces- 
sity for them. So, when we get to the 
specifics of the safety program, which is 
serious and important, it looks to me as 
if we would have to go ahead with it. If 
we authorize it and then back off from 
appropriating money, the Budget will go 
along and say, “We will make an excep- 
tion with these operators. I will not 
make the agency reduce the number of 
personnel from what it already has, but 
I will not add any personnel to that num- 
ber.” I believe that is exactly what would 
happen. The number could not possibly 
be reduced, and he would not take that 
chance, but under pressure from this and 
other departments, he would probably 
not yield to the demand for new opera- 
tors. 

All we were willing to do was exempt 
the operators of the Air Traffic Control 
System. I refer to the controllers, the per- 
sons who operate in the towers and cen- 
ters, and wherever else that type of 
work is done, plus the maintenance peo- 
ple, whoever and wherever they are. That 
is a term pretty well known. Then the 
flight standards program employees. 
That is all tied to the controllers and 
maintenance. We have referred to those 
three, and no more. If we appropriate the 
money for that purpose in this bill, I 
do not think those in charge will dare 
refuse to spend that money. They will 
have almost a mandate, and they will 
have a perfect answer to every other de- 
partment by saying, “Well, Congress had 
all this before it. It weighed the facts. 
This is the mandate.” He is entitled to 
that in this case. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield, and if they do not 
obey that mandate and there is a hor- 
rifying loss of life, they will be responsi- 
ble, and not us. 

Mr. STENNIS. That is correct. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I want to say to the Senator 
from Mississippi that I am not attempt- 
ing to pass judgment as to whether this 
extra amount is needed. I said I would 
yield to the recommendations of the 
committee. The final answer can be 
worked out in conjunction with the 
House committee and the Budget Di- 
rector. This bill does not have to pass 
today. I would regret having to make a 
point of order, and to avoid this, I won- 
der if the Senator would be willing to 
lay the bill aside for a couple of days 
until we see what comes out of the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service in connection with the exemp- 
tion of the other agencies. 

What I am afraid of is that we are 
establishing a precedent. We have al- 
ready had one exception before for the 
TVA, involving a few employees. I said 
then, “Once you make one exemption 
there will be others.” If I recall correctly, 
18 Members of the Senate rose to point 
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out that that was a special case and 
there were special circumstances in that 
the TVA operated as a Government cor- 
poration, spending money which was 
generated by the sale of power and that 
therefore they were going along with it, 
but they indicated that they would not 
under any circumstances be persuaded 
to go along with exceptions financed 
with money appropriated by the Gov- 
ernment. Well, here we are; this is ap- 
propriated money, but again we hear the 
argument that we have a special situa- 
tion. I grant that a good case could be 
made on the ground of public safety. I 
am as interested in that as is anyone else. 
But if the committee cannot trust the 
President of the United States and the 
Budget Director I suggest to the Sen- 
ator that he join us and help get rid of 
both of them. If we cannot trust the 
administration to recognize the neces- 
sity of protecting the air safety of the 
people of this country then let us face 
that issue. 

We have to delegate some authority 
here. I am not saying that neither the 
President nor the Director of the Budget 
can be trusted. Even with this commit- 
tee provision we are still delegating to 
them the authority. Conceivably, they 
do not have to spend one dime Congress 
is appropriating by this bill if they do 
not want to. There is no way under the 
statutes Congress can make them spend 
it, because the administration can im- 
pound the funds. That discretionary 
power is not in the least affected by the 
acceptance or rejection of the amend- 
ment I am asking to be deleted. 

All I am asking of the Senate is that 
it not create a precedent by making an 
exception here for this one agency, be- 
cause I know what will be argued on 
this floor on other bills in the next few 
days, or at least I think I do. If this 
matter could be held over we will know 
within a day or two what is going to be 
recommended in connection with the 
proposed exemptions for the Post Office 
Department, the Defense Department, 
and all the other agencies. Let us deal 
with the issue of exceptions all at one 
time, and then we will know whether 
there is or is not to be any reduction in 
expenditures for fiscal 1969. 

I should like to avoid the necessity of 
this step of raising a point of order. My 
respect for the chairman and for the 
members of the committee is such that 
I would be most reluctant to raise the 
point of order on this amendment, but 
at the same time, I do not feel that I can 
sit back and let this exception go 
through. We fought too hard, and we had 
too much trouble obtaining this expendi- 
ture reduction to sit back and see it 
watered down. 

We all recognize that cutting expendi- 
tures is not popular. I wish to say that I 
am not speaking of the Senator from 
Mississippi now, because he has been one 
of the strongest supporters we have had 
in this effort to cut expenses, but he real- 
izes that that was not a popular vote. It 
is never popular to cut expenses or to 
raise taxes. It is always more popular to 
tell the American people what they are 
getting out of the Federal Treasury than 
what we are not giving them. 
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I join the Senator from Mississippi in 
expressing some disgust at some of our 
so-called phony liberals, who voted for 
all these appropriations and then came in 
and voted against the reduction of ex- 
penditures and the tax increase also. 
When you ask them where we are going 
to get the money to finance it all they 
echo the friendly advice I was once given 
by a former Member of this body when he 
said: “We are always bound to have fools 
like you who will vote for increased taxes, 
and I will continue to get elected by vot- 
ing against them.” 

Mr. President, both Congress and the 
administration must face the fact that 
the American dollar almost went down 
the drain. It was closer than many of us 
realized. In recognition of that fact, we 
have not only removed the gold cover 
and raised taxes 10 percent, but we in- 
cluded a mandatory reduction of ex- 
penditures without which we could not 
have gotten the bill through. None of 
those actions were popular or easy. to 
enact. Now that we have them on the 
books I do not want to:see them watered 
down piece by piece until half or all of 
that expenditure reduction is eliminated, 
which would ultimately happen if we 
permit these exceptions to go through 
unchallenged. 

It is the precedent that concerns me. 
I am not unmindful of the calls we re- 
ceived when we had that tax increase 
and expenditure reduction bill before the 
Senate. I remember a call from the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury while he was in 
Stockholm, pleading with the Senator 
from Florida and myself not to let the 
Senate vote on a certain Friday when 
we thought the tax bill might be de- 
feated, because, as he said, “If you vote 
and that measure is defeated in the Sen- 
ate our Conference at Stockholm will go 
down the drain, and when they open the 
London gold pool Monday, the dollar may 
very well be gone,” 

We adjourned the Senate that Friday 
without a vote upon White House re- 
quest and carried the vote over to the 
following Tuesday. 

When the balance is that delicate that 
we must have some immediate action 
on a tax increase and we must have some 
immediate action on expenditure reduc- 
tion, and the one is equally as important 
as the other, then I say, let us not risk 
upsetting it by making these excep- 
tions—exceptions which may very well 
mean there will be no expenditure 
reductions. 

I think the Senator from Mississippi 
will agree that my fears may not be un- 
duly aroused. But with hearings now 
going on in the Senate committee with a 
view toward rushing out a bill to exempt 
the Post Office Department and various 
other departments, I think my fears are 
probably justified. 

What I am getting concerned and 
more than a little bit annoyed about is 
the complete lack of cooperation we are 
receiving from any of the agencies or 
from. the President to hold down these 
expenses. 

First, we hear they are going to dis- 
rupt our air safety if we do not make 
an exception for the Federal Aviation 
Agency; then we hear that the Post Office 
Department is going to disrupt our mail 
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service and that the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration is going to close down its hos- 
pitals, so that the wounded veterans 
coming home from the battlefield will not 
have a bed. I have yet to hear one single 
recommendation by one single depart- 
ment or agency explaining that we can 
cut back on foreign aid, public works, 
the Job Corps program, or any of this 
multitude of programs which might be 
meritorious if we had the money but 
which can be curtailed when we do not 
have the money. 

We simply do not have the money 
now. We are closing this year, it is esti- 
mated, with about a $25 billion deficit. 
That is $2 billion per month. I think we 
are gambling with the security of this 
country to allow this policy to continue. 

The Senator from Mississippi is on 
the Defense Appropriations Subcom- 
mittee and does an excellent job. I have 
supported him in his efforts. But I point 
out to him that the dollar is equally an 
important part of the defense of Amer- 
ica, and if our dollar falls our military 
establishment falls with it. 

I simply do not think we can gamble 
with the stability of the dollar, and I 
do not think we can hold a stable dollar 
if we are going to let it be eroded and 
washed away by all these various excep- 
tions. 

The Senator from Mississippi has al- 
ready confirmed this exception will be 
meaningless unless we spend more 
money. None of these exceptions are 
any good unless the agency is to spend 
more money. That is the purpose of an 
exception. As I have stated, I am get- 
ting a little bit impatient with these 
agencies that stay up nights thinking of 
ways to spend the taxpayers’ money on 
projects which they then describe as es- 
sential to the welfare of the country, and 
then coming out and saying, “If you do 
not except our whole agency thus and so 
will happen.” They always pick out 
something involving a few employees 
but with great emotional appeal for the 
American people. 

I am getting tired of that hypocrisy, 
and I would like to withhold action on 
this proposal until we see what we are 
going to be asked to do with all these 
other agencies. I have no assurance 
from the committee but that we are go- 
ing to be confronted with requests for 
exceptions right down the line. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I think 
the requests will be coming in. They will 
be back here requesting matters of this 
kind when we get back here in Septem- 
ber, and when we get back after the 
November elections, in mid-November 
or December, they will be coming in 
with other similar requests. So I think 
Judgment Day is already here. 

The bill contains so many other 
items, it will have to move along. If it 
were a personal accommodation, I 
would readily agree to set it aside, for 
my part. But I think they will be ham- 
mering on us right on down the line, 
until the Chief Executive stops them, if 
he can. I believe we will have to meet 
each one as they come along. 

Let me make clear that all we are 
asking to have excepted in this amend- 
ment is the operators and those engaged 
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in maintenance. Let me read the lan- 
guage that we propose by way of modi- 
fication, in line with what the Senator 
has said. It would read as follows: 

Sec. 208, Positions which are financed by 
appropriations in this act which are deter- 
mined by the Secretary of Transportation 
to be essential to assure public safety, and 
which are assigned to facilities directly en- 
gaged in the operation and maintenance of 
the air traffic control system or the air navi- 
gation system of the Federal Aviation Ad- 
ministration, may be filled without regard 
to the provisions of sections 201 of Public 
Law 90-364, and such positions shall not 
be taken into consideration in determining 
numbers of employees under subsection (a) 
of that section, or numbers of vacancies 
under subsection (b) of that section. 


That is merely for clarification. I tell 
the Senator further, if we take this to 
conference, if this language does not cor- 
rectly say what I have outlined here— 
and I speak for the Senator from New 
Hampshire as well, and I am sure for 
the other members of the subcommit- 
tee—then we will modify it in conference 
to where it does restrict the language 
to my proposal. 

I am sorry, but we have to insist on 
the amendment because, as we see it, it 
is the only way in which we can get re- 
sults. Otherwise, we do not believe the 
program. we are recommending could be 
carried out. We have not conferred with 
the Budget Director or anything of that 
kind, but I think this is our responsi- 
bility. I do not want to be responsible for 
the loss of jobs by people not only this 
year, but also next year and the next 
year and the next year due to our failure 
to act. 

Another thing is that most of the new 
people who will be employed will go 
into training. That is an essential step 
in manning the towers. We must find 
people with the aptitude that want to 
train for the job. Then we must train 
them and put them through the training 
process. It is not like the ordinary Gov- 
ernment job. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I recognize that. I do not for 
one moment question the sincerity of 
the Senator from Mississippi, and I hope 
that he does not question my intentions. 

Mr. STENNIS. Not in the least. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I am just as much interested 
in this matter of safety as is the Sen- 
ator. As the Senator said, this is the day 
of decision. This is the time when we 
must make a decision, and I feel that 
the decision we make will determine 
what is going to happen tomorrow and 
the next day on other requests. 

This is but one of many requests that 
we will receive. We have already been 
warned that we will have requests for 
exemptions for the remainder of this 
session, from when we come back from 
the conventions, right on through to 
adjournment. 

I have never seen any agency that 
could not spend more money than it 
receives. They always talk about the 
important part they play in Govern- 
ment; but what about the poor taxpayer. 

There are other sections of the bill. 
There is a section dealing with beautifi- 
cation. The committee does not provide 
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that we will reduce employment there. 
Why not? 

We all agree that this program could 
be reduced. If we add 50 employees in 
one place let us provide that we must 
remove 50 employees from another place. 
We should spell it out where the cuts 
are to be made if we insist upon making 
exceptions for our pet agencies. 

I look forward—not with any satisfac- 
tion, but rather with fear—to what will 
happen in the Senate when we get these 
other requests later this week. The sec- 
tion providing for a $6 billion expendi- 
ture reduction and for a rollback in the 
number of employees is in jeopardy, and 
I do not intend to sit back and see it de- 
stroyed without a fight. 

I would suggest a modification to the 
amendment of the Senator from Missis- 
sippi if it is to be agreed to. Should we 
not spell out and provide that it be un- 
derstood that the provision is necessary 
because Congress has no faith in the 
President of the United States or the Di- 
rector of the Budget doing their jobs. I 
do not think we would want to include 
‘that provision; however, that is the im- 
plication of insisting the amendment is 
necessary. 

I hope that we have not reached that 
stage of doubt. If we have to, let us get rid 
of the Director of the Budget if we can- 
not trust him. He has all the authority 
to do what is suggested here without this 
committee amendment being agreed to. 
8 we do not trust him, let us get rid of 

im. 

As I said before, I would be sympa- 
thetic to such a suggestion when it is 
brought before us. A couple of weeks ago 
we had the suggestion before us that we 
exempt the TVA. I believe that about 17 
or 18 Senators said that that exemption 
was not a precedent, that it was only 
being exempted because that agency as 
a corporation generated its own funds. 
Therefore, they were not appropriated 
funds; however, everyone said: “If they 
were appropriated funds we would not do 
it.” Here we are today being asked to 
exempt an agency using only appropri- 
ated funds, and tomorrow we will have 
the same request for other agencies. 

As one who was a coauthor of the ex- 
penditure reduction proposal, I am not 
going to sit back, if I can help it, and do 
nothing. 

I recognize that the Senate has the 
right to pass on the measure, but it does 
not have to act today. I will exercise my 
right to delay and stop it if I can. I think 
we should hold up this proposal. I do not 
think we should breach this line. 

Recognizing that—and I take this step 
most reluctantly, which does not make it 
any less painful—I call attention to para- 
graph 2 of rule XXVI which provides 
that if an appropriation bill carries legis- 
lation a point of order can be raised. And 
I make that point of order against the 
bill 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Mississippi care to be heard 
on the point of order? 

Mr, STENNIS. Very briefly, Mr. Pres- 
ident, for just a moment. 

Frankly, it is legislation in an appro- 
priation bill. We anticipated this and 
gave notice under the rule that we would 
ask for a suspension of the rule. 
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Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr: Pres- 
ident, I might say to the Senator from 
Mississippi that the reason I have to 
make the point of order is that I want 
the bill delayed so that it will come back 
after we find out what the Post Office and 
Civil Service Committee plans to do with 
respect to these other agencies. I regret 
this action; however, that is the reason I 
felt it necessary to make the point of 
order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Did the 
Senator from Delaware make the point 
of order against the entire bill? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. That is 
correct. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, If the 
Senator maintains that point of 
order 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, as I 
understand our debate here, it has been 
on the possibility of a point of order on 
this single amendment to the bill. I refer 
to amendment No. 888, dated July 17, 
1968. I hope that the Senator will confine 
his point of order to that one amend- 
ment, 

The Senator said that he was in favor 
of the extra money being included in the 
bill. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I said I would go along and yield 
to the judgment of the committee on the 
rest of the bill if the committee would go 
along and eliminate this section. 

I recognize the facts of life, that on a 
procedural vote this measure would pass 
today. However, tomorrow we would have 
other agencies making the same request, 
and when the Senate sees all these re- 
quests it may make a difference. 

What I want to do is to face up to this 
question all at one time and in one 
package. 

The Post Office and Civil Service Com- 
mittee is holding hearings on these other 
requests. Let all of these agencies go be- 
fore that committee and let the com- 
mittee bring in a legislative bill with its 
recommendations, and then we can act. 
No effort would be made, as far as I am 
concerned, to stop a vote on the measure. 
We could vote it up or down and let the 
country know whether or not the sec- 
tion has been repealed. However, let us 
not do it by putting a series of bullet 
holes in the bottom of the bucket. 

I did reserve the right to make this 
point of order, but I did not say how I 
would make it. 

Paragraph 2 of rule XVI reads: 

The Committee on Appropriations shall 
not report an appropriation bill containing 
amendments proposing new or general leg- 
islation or any restriction on the expendi- 
ture of the funds appropriated which pro- 
poses a limitation not authorized by law if 
such restriction is to take effect or cease to 
be effective upon the happening of a con- 
tingency, and if an appropriation bill is re- 
ported to the Senate containing amendments 
proposing new or general legislation or any 
such restriction, a point of order may be 
made against the bill, and if the point is 
sustained, the bill shall be recommitted to 
the Committee on Appropriations. 


I make the point of order that this is 
legislation. 


July 22, 1968 


Mr. STENNIS. Will the Senator yield? 
Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 
Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, in an 
effort to learn what action will be taken 
by the committee, we would be willing 
to hold the bill for 2 or 3 days before 
we ask for a conference. In that way, 
we would see what develops here. We 
would be glad to do that if that would 
help the situation of the Senator in any 
way. We are not trying to run over the 
Senator in any way, of course. 
ea WILLIAMS of Delaware. I realize 
at. 

Mr. STENNIS. We are not trying to 
rush to conference. However, we will be 
here only next week and will be off for 
a while, at least. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I hope 
the Senator is right on that last state- 
ment. 

I want to work with the Senator from 
Mississippi. He is aware of that. If we 
could agree to have this amendment de- 
leted from the committee bill it would 
go on to conference. All I want is to 
have a decision made once and for all. 

Are we going to exempt all these 
agencies? If we are going to exempt three 
or four agencies we might as well exempt 
all of them. If we exempt the Post Of- 
fice Department and, say, three or four 
others what Congress will be doing is 
canceling out any chance for expendi- 
ture controls. I do not believe this is the 
time or the place for us to decide that 
question. 

The Senator from Mississippi has hit 
the nail on the head. Our expenditure 
plan would work if we could get the 
cooperation of the executive branch 
downtown, but we do not have that 
cooperation. Quite the contrary, we have 
the opposition of the administration to 
any expenditure reductions at all. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, unfor- 
tunately, I must go to a markup by the 
Labor-HEW Subcommittee on Appro- 
priations. 

The distinguished Senator from Dela- 
ware has made his point over and over 
and over again. So far as I am con- 
cerned, the guts of this bill is air safety. 
The rest is routine. The rest can go 
through at any time, I suppose, and it 
would not take long in conference. But 
the guts of this bill is air safety, and I 
do not care what the Bureau of the 
Budget or the President of the United 
States decides to do to override us. The 
Congress of the United States has one 
responsibility, and that has to do with 
air safety. 

So far as this Senator is concerned, it 
would take 2 more days of constant 
repetition to make me believe that you 
can possibly call this matter comparable 
to whether the Post Office Department 
has its force reduced and somebody 
misses a mail delivery every Saturday. 
This matter must be settled on its own. 
This bill amounts to nothing but a rou- 
tine chore if this item is not settled. 

I believe the Senator from Delaware 
is following his own conscience. If he 
wants to hold up the matter by his ob- 
jection, fine. But let us do one thing or 
the other, because some of us must go 
to other conference committees. 
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Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President; will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I believe I have the 
floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Delaware has the floor. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I prom- 
ised the Senator from Nebraska that I 
would yield to him. 

Mr. CURTIS. I am happy to yield to 
the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. STENNIS. I appeal to the Senator 
to confine his point of order—I know he 
is acting with the greatest sincerity—to 
this amendment. If two-thirds of the 
Senate vote to suspend the rules in order 
to get at this problem, that certainly 
would be convincing proof that it is such 
an overwhelming situation that neither 
the Senator from Delaware nor anyone 
else is to blame. I hope the Senator from 
Delaware will let this matter move along 
on that basis. These new people are 
largely trainees—new employees going 
in for training. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I point 
out to the Senator that even if this bill 
is passed in 5 minutes and is accepted 
by the House without a conference, it 
does not have any effect until after the 
Ist of August because they are operating 
on a continuing resolution. So we are 
not operating on something that must 
be done today. 

If this bill will be reported back by 
the committee the Senator from Dela- 
ware can give assurance that when it 
comes back there can be limited debate 
of, say, 30 minutes per amendment. I 
just want to know what the other com- 
mittees are doing on the other proposals 
for exempting the other agencies. Let us 
put them all in one package so that we 
will have the complete picture before 
us in the Senate, and then we can either 
repeal that section or back it. 

I yield to the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, do I cor- 
rectly understand that the controversy 
before the Senate is amendment 888? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. The last 
section of the bill, yes. 

Mr. CURTIS. The printed amend- 
ment to exempt a certain portion of the 
Federal Aviation Administration from 
the budget? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. That is 
correct—the substance of it. It is sec- 
tion 208 of the bill. 

Mr. CURTIS. Are we faced, as a coun- 
try, with a threat from the FAA that 
they are going to begin their economy 
drive by cutting down on safety in the 
air? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. No; I do 
not believe they went that far. 

Mr. CURTIS. In the proposed lan- 
guage is there anything that would en- 
able the department or the Bureau of 
the Budget from doing this, anyway? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Nothing. 
If this amendment is deleted it is agreed 
by the chairman of the committee and, 
I understand, by every member of the 
subcommittee that the Director of the 
Budget can still do everything with 
this amendment deleted that he can do 
with the amendment included. The 
only difference is they want to make this 
agency exempt from any reduction in 
personnel and exvenditures. 

Mr. CURTIS. I would not go quite that 
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far. It seems to me rather insulting to 
the administration to say that they 
would reach in and cut a safety provi- 
sion, until the very last. I would think 
that they would abolish every other ac- 
tivity first. 

I have a few facts here about the FAA. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield. 

Mr. COTTON. As a member of the 
committee, I wish to say that what the 
committee is trying to do is to put in 
money, for the controllers in the towers, 
over and beyond what the budget recom- 
mended. If this money is not put in, 
nobody can spend it. 

Mr, CURTIS. I am not opposing that. 
I am opposing the waiving of the agency 
from the application of Public Law 90- 
364. 

Mr. COTTON. It has been gone into 
at great length this morning, and I will 
explain to the Senator what is at stake. 

It takes 3 years to train an operator in 
a tower to direct air traffic. We have 
reached a crisis in air traffic, and there 
is now grave danger. 

The committee itself demanded from 
the FAA, as we had a right to, what they 
would ask for from the Bureau of the 
Budget and what they needed for air 
safety. We found out what they felt was 
the minimum they needed to start train- 
ing personnel for that one job, and to 
preserve life in the air. Then we gave 
them half of what they had asked for 
above the budget. 

Mr. CURTIS. As I understand it, the 
money is not in controversy. 

Mr. COTTON. The money is no good if 
personnel cannot be hired to be trained. 

Mr. CURTIS. Does the distinguished 
Senator from New Hampshire say that 
without his language, the FAA cannot do 
the very thing he proposed, that it would 
be unlawful for them to do it? 

Mr. COTTON. I certainly say that. 
They would have the money, but they 
could not spend it; they could not use it. 

Mr. CURTIS. Why not? 

Mr. COTTON. It takes 3 years to train 
a person to sit there and run this show. 
If they cannot employ the personnel 

Mr. CURTIS. Why can they not em- 
ploy the personnel? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. Pres- 
ident, the Senator from New Hampshire 
is in error on that point. The Senator 
from Mississippi and I had agreed that 
the Williams-Smathers bill did not tie 
the hands of the Budget Director. He has 
plenty of authority to assign these reduc- 
tions in personnel to any agency he wish- 
es, or he can exempt any agency. Section 
201, which would be waived by the com- 
mittee amendment, is very clear, and I 
shall read it. 

Mr. COTTON. Pertaining to transfer 
of personnel? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Yes. 

Mr. COTTON. The situation could not 
be taken care of by a transfer of per- 
sonnel. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. That is 
correct; but new personnel could be 
hired and be assigned to any agency. I 
will read the language again. 

Mr. COTTON. I know what the Sena- 
tor is going to read. I have heard it sev- 
eral times. He is going to say that per- 
sonnel can be taken away from the Post 
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Office or the Department of Defense in 
order to place additional personnel in the 
Federal Aviation Agency. The Senator 
knows how ridiculous that is and what 
the chances would be of adopting any 
such proposal as that. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I made no 
such suggestion. I call attention to this 
section. 

Perhaps the Senator was not in the 
Chamber when it was discussed earlier. 
The Government can hire whom it 
pleases and even establish and staff a 
new agency. All that the language of the 
Williams-Smathers bill did was to pro- 
vide that each month an overall total re- 
duction of one person from each four res- 
ignations or retirements must be made. 
An entirely new agency can be estab- 
lished and staffed with scientists. It is 
the overall total which is counted—not 
an agency-by-agency count. 

Mr. COTTON. We have been listening 
to the Senator from Delaware speak 
about the Director of the Budget. I won- 
der what he would say if the Director of 
the Budget allowed an agency to circum- 
vent the situation by a reduction of one, 
or circumvented his own provision about 
a reduction of personnel in any such 
manner as he has described it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. The lan- 
guage does not say it has to be done 
agency by agency. We start with around 
2.7 million employees today to be reduced 
until the overall figures are back to the 
July 1, 1966, level. 

These reductions can be made in any 
selected agency, or likewise any selected 
agency can be exempted at the discre- 
tion of the Budget Director. 

If they abolish an agency that reduc- 
tion can count toward reductions in that 
month. They are supposed to make those 
reductions where it would least disrupt 
the service to the people. It does not say 
they have to cut in the Post Office De- 
partment or in this agency or that 
agency. I repeat, the Director of the 
Budget has complete discretionary au- 
thority to make cuts where he sees fit. 
The only thing is that he must make the 
reductions. There is nothing revolution- 
ary in that. 

Mr. COTTON. He already made his 
decision he would not do that. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. What we 
did was to write into law the President's 
Executive order of September 20, 1966, 
and make it mandatory. Surely he must 
have meant it when he said it. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. CURTIS. Under the spending cut 
enacted, including a provision for per- 
sonnel, I understood when I supported 
it, that it was an overall reduction or 
ceiling applying to the entire executive 
branch. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. The 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. CURTIS. And if it became neces- 
sary to triple the number of people in 
air safety and the number trained, they 
could take it out someplace else; that 
under the act of Congress, it was lawful 
to do that. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. The 
Senator is correct. They can do this 
with any agency. There is no doubt about 
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his having this authority under the 
Williams-Smathers amendment. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. CURTIS. I call attention to the 
fact that I had some checking done. 
There is an item of clothes dryers for 
employees’ homes on Wake Island and 
it was found that the homes were not 
wired for them. I think the FAA spent 
$14,000 in ceremonies. dedicating a 
leased office building in Honolulu. It is 
the first time I ever heard of the dedica- 
tion of a leased building, The FAA had 
a ceremony which cost $8,000, dedicat- 
ing a weather station on Guam. The 
FAA bought an ambulance for a station 
on Canton Island in the Pacific but they 
could not use it because it was designed 
for street traffic and there is no pave- 
ment there. That item was $8,960. 

I do not know why, whether or not 
we are faced with a threat, the overall 
executive branch is going to start to 
carry out the will of the Congress by 
crippling air safety. If that is what we 
are facing, it should be known. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Accord- 
ing to the press the committee was told 
the FAA would lose 29,400 employees un- 
less it was exempted. I have a letter from 
the Department of Defense that it will 
lose a minimum of 95,000 employees 
under that section. Then the Post Office 
Department has said it will lose 83,238 
employees. Earlier the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration had claimed it would lose 25,000 
employees. That totals 232,638. That only 
leaves 14,000 more employees to go, with 
all of the other agencies of Government, 
yet to report. Then we will be back as 
low as the July 1966 level. Our earlier 
information was that it would take 2 
years to complete this rollback. I wonder 
whether we should interpret these out- 
cries as a threat to try to scare Congress 
into exempting their agencies, or 
whether we should compliment them for 
cooperating by announcing their plans 
and then proceed to rescind their appro- 
priations accordingly. Really, if this 
trend is continued by all of the agencies 
the reduction plans will total over a half 
million employees before the week is out. 
That would represent a $4 billion savings. 

Let us get some sense in this matter. 
These threats are the typical scare tac- 
tics we have seen many times before. The 
Senator from Nebraska was in the Con- 
gress a few years back when we cut ap- 
propriations for the Customs Bureau. 
Right away that agency threatened to 
lay off 80 percent of the Customs person- 
nel all over the country solely because 
Congress had cut 10 to 12 percent on its 
appropriation. 

We have had this same situation be- 
fore, and I am not overly impressed with 
bureaucrats. when they start this line of 
threat. 

Congress has no choice except to hold 
the line on these expenditure reductions. 

Mr, CURTIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. CURTIS. I believe, when the 
spending cut was voted, including the 
proposal with reference to personnel, 
every Senator and Representative who 
voted for it did so with the intention that 
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the things to be eliminated were the 
least essential and not the most essen- 
tial. I think that was the will of the 
Congress. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. The Sen- 
ator is correct. 

Mr. CURTIS. Lest people misunder- 
stand and feel Congress has been dere- 
lict in its duty in providing sufficient 
funds for the carrying on of the Govern- 
ment, we have to look at a few figures. 

The projected budget expenditure of 
the administration for fiscal year 1969 
was $186.1 billion. If we compare that 
with a year ago for the full fiscal year 
1967, we see that the 1969 expenditure 
represents an increase of $27.3 billion 
over the 1967 actual spending. Only $9.7 
billion of this increase was for national 
defense. There is a spread there totally 
unrelated to the war of about $17 billion 
in a course of 2 years. 

If we look at it another way, in fiscal 
year 1961, when all national defense ex- 
penditures were budgeted at $47.5 billion, 
the total Federal budget was $97.9 billion. 
Between 1961 and the projected budget 
for 1969 there will have been an increase 
of $32.3 billion in national defense ex- 
penditures. 

But if defense spending in 1969 were 
to be held at the same level as in 1961, 
total budget expenditures would still 
amount to $153.8 billion, which means an 
increase of $56.9 billion in other areas of 
spending. 

I submit, Mr. President, it was the in- 
tent of Congress when it voted the spend- 
ing cut, that the most essential services 
should be the last ones touched and the 
least essential services the first ones 
touched. 

Therefore, I see no sound reason for 
interfering with the administration’s 
right to carry that out because, surely, 
after all the bluffs have been called, they 
will go back to their offices and decide to 
make the cuts from those activities which 
are the least essential. I cannot believe 
that they will pick out first a program on 
safety. 

I congratulate the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Delaware and I thank him for 
yielding to me. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delware. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask the Chair for a ruling on the 
point of order against the bill. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Delaware yield for a quo- 
rum call? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware, Well, Mr. 
President, I would 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Delaware does have the floor. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I am asking for a ruling on the 
point of order 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. I need time 
for a conference. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

* bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. STENNIS, Mr. President, may we 
have order and quiet in the Chamber? 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will please be in order. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. Pres- 
ident, will the Senator yield for a par- 
liamentary inquiry? 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I want to 
extend the Senator that courtesy but 
I am going to 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Will the 
Senator from Mississippi yield to me? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. Pres- 
ident, it is my understanding that the 
point of order has to be ruled on with- 
out debate, and I ask for the ruling—— 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I am 
authorized—I have the floor 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I make the point that debate is 
not in order when a point of order is 
raised. 

Mr. STENNIS. No debate, that is right. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. No de- 
bate is in order. I ask for a ruling by the 
Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under the 
precedents of the Senate, the Chair may 
entertain debate at his discretion for his 
own edification, 

Mr, STENNIS. Mr. President, I want 
to debate the matter. I am authorized by 
the majority of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee to withdraw the amendment to 
which the Senator has directed his criti- 
cism of that section 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President Mr. President 

Mr. STENNIS, Section 208 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President 

Mr. STENNIS. May I just finish, 
please? I will say that I with- 
draw that, but then I will offer it as an 
individual Senator later, when all the 
committee amendments are disposed of. 

I want to advise the Senator from 
Delaware and the Senate now, as a mat- 
ter of changing the amendment, under 
the authority of the majority of the 
committee, on page 14, beginning with 
line 25, the proviso there, with reference 
to Urban Mass Transportation Admin- 
istration, I withdraw that as a commit- 
tee amendment. 

Mr. President, also, on page 13, line 19, 
the proviso there, providing that appro- 
priation would be available only upon 
enactment into law, and so forth—I 
withdraw that amendment. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, before 
the Senator withdraws those amend- 
ments, would he yield to me so that I 
may propound a parliamentary inquiry 
on these last two? 

Mr. STENNIS. I do not want to get 
into a tangled situation here. 

Mr. PASTORE. I would like to know 
where we stand. 

Mr. STENNIS. That proviso is no 
longer necessary. 

Mr. PASTORE. I would like to make 
inquiry of the Chair. I should like to 
make a parliamentary inquiry on that 
very question. 

Mr. STENNIS. Very well. I yield for 
that purpose, with the understanding 
* I do not lose the floor. It is on page 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, with 
reference to the request made by our 
distinguished subcommittee chairman 
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I am referring now specifically to page 
13 of the bill, under the title “High- 
Speed Ground Transportation Research 
and Development! I should like to give 
a predicate before I put my question. At 
the time that we acted in the Appropria- 
tions Committee on this item and we 
funded it with $16.2 million, the author- 
ization had passed the House, but had not 
passed the Senate. Last Friday the au- 
thorization passed the Senate as well. As 
a matter of fact, we adopted the House 
bill without amendment. That bill has 
now been sent to the White House. 
Whether or not it has been signed by 
the President, I do not know. But my 
parliamentary inquiry is this: Do we 
need that proviso at all, and without the 
proviso, do we validate the $16.2 million 
appropriation? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That 
would be an interpretation of legisla- 
tion, which the Chair is not permitted to 
give, as to whether such legislation is 
needed. The Chair can respond to a par- 
liamentary inquiry about procedure, but 
he cannot interpret legislation. 

Mr. PASTORE. Let me put another 
parliamentary inquiry. Is that language 
subject to a point of order, inasmuch as 
the authorization has been passed by 
both branches of Government? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
not the part that has been excluded? 

Mr. PASTORE. No; the part that is 
being suggested to be excluded. I want 
to know exactly where we stand. In other 
words, do we have to renew the language 
in order to validate the funding? I think 
that is a proper parliamentary inquiry. 
If I cannot get the answer here, I do not 
know where else I can get it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If the 
Chair understands the parliamentary in- 
quiry, the Senator is asking whether the 
proviso for $16,200,000—— 

Mr. PASTORE. No; that is not the 
proviso. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator mean the other proviso? 

Mr. PASTORE. I will read it: 

For necessary expenses for research, devel- 
opment, and demonstrations in high-speed 
ground transportation, $16,200,000, to remain 
available until expended: Provided, That 
this appropriation shall be available only 
upon enactment into law of S. 3237 or H.R. 
16024, 90th Congress. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The pro- 
viso in that paragraph is subject to a 
point of order at the proper time. But the 
Chair understands that the Senator 
from Mississippi proposes to exclude that. 

Mr. PASTORE. It has not been done 
yet. He has suggested doing it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr Pres- 
ident, if the Senator will yield, it has not 
been excluded. After an amendment has 
been acted on, it takes unanimous con- 
sent or a motion to change it. Does it 
not? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. This has 
already been passed upon by the Senate, 
and therefore it would take unanimous 
consent to withdraw the proviso. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I have 
not had my question answered yet. My 
question is a very simple one. Inasmuch 
as the House and Senate have passed 
the authorization and it is on the Presi- 
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dent's desk, does the withdrawal of this 
proviso in any way invalidate the fund- 
ing aspect of high-speed ground trans- 
portation research and development? 
That is the question. I think it is a case 
of a simple answer of “Yes” or “No.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair 
would inform the Senator that at the 
bottom of page 14 and at the top of page 
15, the section inquired about only that 
proviso; would be subject to a point of 
order, namely, “That this appropriation 
shall be available only upon enactment 
into law of S. 3237.” r 

So that is the only effective proviso 
with respect to the section the Senator 
is inquiring about. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Mississippi has the floor. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, as I un- 
derstand it, it is rather clear. 

Mr. President, I have the floor. Is that 
correct? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I make 
the point of order that section 208 is 
legislation on an appropriation bill, and 
I make the point of order to knock it 
out of the bill. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I made a point of order on 
that section 208. I make the point of 
order against the bill. It cannot be re- 
placed without unanimous consent. I do 
not give unanimous consent. I ask for a 
ruling of the Chair, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
point of order by the Senator from Dela- 
ware [Mr. WILLIAMS], was made first 
and must be ruled on first. The Chair 
sustains the point of order of the Sen- 
ator from Delaware, under rule XVI. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. The 
point of order is made against the bill. 
That point of order is sustained. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr, President, may I 
have the Chair’s attention? As I under- 
stand the situation, the point of order 
was made to this section, and all these 
amendments having been adopted en 
bloc, it would take unanimous consent 
to modify or withdraw them. Is that 
correct? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. The 
point of order was made and sustained, 
and the bill goes back to committee, Is 
that correct? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
rule XVI, when a point of order is sus- 
tained, the bill is automatically recom- 
mitted to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, when the 
Senate is still in session, I will make fur- 
ther comment. 

I yield the floor. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr, President, what 
is the parliamentary situation? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. In sus- 
taining the point of order of the Senator 
from Delaware, under rule XVI the leg- 
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islation has been committed to the 
committee. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I shall not 
detain the Senate long, but I do not want 
anything I say to be taken as an infer- 
ence that anyone has not acted in com- 
plete accordance with his own conscience. 
However, I do want to state very plainly 
and frankly that I think a very great 
mistake has been made upon the floor of 
the Senate today—not by the Chair, but 
perhaps in the thinking of the distin- 
guished Senator from Delaware. No one 
is more of the belief—even the Senator 
from Delaware is no more of the belief— 
that we have to cut expenditures and cut 
the number of employees than is the 
Senator from Colorado. 

For the first time, we have finally 
gotten to the place this year, after 8 or 
9 years, where we can hold our heads up 
with some degree of self-respect and say 
we have done a good job in getting the 
appropriation bills out of the way and 
getting them passed, so that the depart- 
ments are not waiting until November or 
December to receive their appropria- 
tions. This action will, of course, just 
throw Senate action on this matter back 
several days, and it throws back other 
matters until after we return here—an 
action that I do not think need have oc- 
curred this year in the Senate of the 
United States. But, more than that, I be- 
lieve that the tragedy that occurred to- 
day on the floor of the Senate is that we 
have, by this action, taken away a deci- 
sion of a subcommittee—a unanimous 
decision, I might say—and taken away 
from the full committee a unanimous de- 
cision, taken because of the extremity of 
the situation in which we find ourselves 
with respect to the FAA and its govern- 
ing of flight controls, The committee act- 
ed to add funds to that agency for 
certain personnel and equipment and for 
other purposes to be sure that the emer- 
gency situation which the country faces 
today will be taken care of as soon as we 
can. There may be a delay of only 3 days. 
There may be delay of 4 or 5 months be- 
fore we are through. I do not know. 

It does not matter what kind of a delay 
it is. And much as I am in sympathy 
with the efforts of the Senator from 
Delaware to reduce Government expend- 
itures and Government employment; 
the facts are that this is a decision that 
we, not the Executive, not the Bureau of 
the Budget, should be making on the 
fioor of the Senate, as to how many em- 
ployees they need in FAA, and how much 
money they need tc perform their func- 
tion. 

Senators regularly assert that we 
should not give more power to the Pres- 
ident, we should not pass more power 
down to him, he should not be exerting 
his power over these legislative matters. 
Today the Senators who keep talking 
about that were in the Chamber when 
we had an opportunity to exert the pow- 
ers and duties that we swore to perform 
when we took oaths of office, and they 
did not permit us to do so. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ALLOTT. I yield. 

Mr. COTTON, I compliment the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Colorado on the 
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statement he has just made, and I as- 
sociate myself with every word he has 
said. He has expressed the issue very 
well indeed. 

As the Senator knows, one of the frus- 
trations Senators repeatedly encounter 
is to sit in committee, day after day, lis- 
tening to evidence, make the commit- 
tee decisions, and then other Senators 
who have not heard the debate proceed, 
on the floor of the Senate, to discuss 
matters which they have not had an 
opportunity to know about. I, for one, am 
getting sick and tired at seeing the Con- 
gress of the United States, and most par- 
ticularly the Senate, as the Senator from 
Colorado has well said, pass these mat- 
ters over to the Executive, and then be 
told we do not need to do this or that 
because the Executive can do it, or might 
do it, or possibly would do it. 

We had before us today an essential, 
life-and-death demand. We did not meet 
it; and the Senator from Colorado has 
expressed himself in such clear tones 
that I wish that every Member of the 
Senate would read what he has just 
said. It was one of the best speeches I 
have heard in this Chamber. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I thank the Senator 
very much. 

Mr. President, I think I have said all 
that needs to be said on this point. I 
yield the floor. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
the question of air traffic and air safety 
is one that deeply concerns me. It has 
been a cause of concern to me for some 
time, particularly with respect to the 
traffic at Washington National Airport. 

The Washington Post, in its issue of 
Sunday, July 21, 1968, published an in- 
formative article entitled “Charges, De- 
nials Piling Up as Air Traffic Does the 
Same,” written by one of its staff writers, 
David Hoffman. 

There is a great deal of valuable in- 
formation in this article. Apparently 
Mr. Hoffman did considerable research 
on it, and I feel it is sufficiently informa- 
tive to ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

CHARGES, DENIALS PNA Ur AS AIR TRAFFIC 
DOES THE SAME 
(By David Hoffman) 

A senior U.S. Senator wastes three hours 
flying ovals over Long Island. One minute 
one way, turn and bank, one minute the 
other way, turn and bank—the frustration 
continues at 200 mph. The Senator’s plane 
lands at New York’s Kennedy Airport but he 
misses his appointment by a good four hours. 

A reservations clerk employed by a major 
airline advises her customer: “I’m sorry, sir, 
but if you really need to get to New York, 
take the train from Washington. Our flights 
are running four hours behind schedule.” 
The passenger follows the airline's advice. 

An airline vice president teletypes all sta- 
tions: Pilots should advise passengers recent 
and unprecedented delays result from a slow- 
down on part of Federal air traffic controllers. 
Airline making every effort to meet published 
schedules but cannot shortcut controllers’ 
instructions. 

The Professional Air Traffic Controllers 
Organization (PATCO) instructs its 5000- 
man membership: Don’t cut corners moving 
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traffic, go strictly by the (Federal Aviation 
Administration’s) book. And all along the 
Eastern seaboard last week, despite generally 
fine flying weather, delays stretched from one 
to four hours, inconveniencing the humble 
and the rich. 

Why? 

As expressed by David D. Thomas, FAA’s 
deputy administrator, the official answer is 
deceptively clear. Each day, U.S. airlines ac- 
quire one more jetliner. Each day, the fleet 
of U.S. light planes increased by 20 aircraft. 
As a result, this month, the U.S. Air Traffic 
Control System reached its saturation point, 
at least along the crowded Eastern seaboard, 
according to Thomas. 

“The saturation point” means something 
reasonably precise to statisticlans. Assume, 
arbitrarily, that Kennedy Airport can handle 
a maximum of 60 aircraft per hour. With 45 
aircraft arriving and departing delays might 
average five minutes per flight. With 50 air- 
craft using the airport, delays might average 
10 minutes. 

But when the 51st or the 54th or the 56th 
aircraft is introduced, average delay sky- 
rockets to an hour-and-a-half. And with, say, 
the 58th aircraft, delays approach infinity. 

That's what's happening now in the so- 
called “golden triangle,” which has Chicago 
at its apex, and Boston and Washington 
anchoring its base: Delays have begun to sky- 
rocket, “This shouldn't surprise anyone,” says 
Thomas, “we've been predicting it for years.” 

At New York, on Friday, Average daytime 
delays approached two hours. Close to 1000 
flights experienced delays in excess of 30 
minutes at Kennedy alone. Delays of such 
magnitude matter to the traveler who would 
journey to New York from Boston or Wash- 
ington. And they mean that to save time, he 
had best go by train. 

Meanwhile, Eastern Airlines reported last 
night that its air shuttle flights between Na- 
tional Airport and New York City, canceled 
Friday night, were resumed yesterday and 
operated on scheduled throughout the day. 
Other major airlines operating out of Na- 
tional Airport reported there were only 
minor delays in flights going out or coming 
in. 


Asked why the delays are happening, FAA 
speaks. with one voice. No, the controllers 
are not responsible. Despite the controllers’ 
slowdown announced 10 days ago, there has 
been only one instance of a controller being 
moved from a radarscope for unnecessarily 
stretching the separation between aircraft, 
according to an FAA spokesman. 

But airline managements, airline pilots, 
air traffic controllers and independent users 
of the system dispute FAA’s public pro- 
nouncements. Within the aviation indus- 
try, there is agreement that the controllers’ 
quite legal slowdown has been largely respon- 
sible for the mushrooming delays of last 
week. 

The question therefore arises: If control- 
lers, by following their manuals to the let- 
ter, are delaying countless flights, why 
doesn’t the FAA admit it? Each of three 
answers being advanced last week was the 
subject of an FAA-denial. The answers: 

1, That the FAA cannot admit that the 
delays mushroomed merely because its 
14,000-man controller force has decided to 
obey regulations. Such an admission would 
imply that controllers, in years past, ignored 
regulations in order to move aircraft expedi- 
tiously from city A to city B. 

2. That the FAA is purposely allowing in- 
flight congestion to build in order to drama- 
tize its congressional case for increased user 
charges. The agency would increase passenger 
ticket taxes, freight waybill taxes and light 
plane fuel taxes for airways and airport 
modernization. 

3. That the FAA’s strategy is to let 
the controllers hang themselves. In other 
words, the agency is adopting a hands-off 
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attitude in the hope controllers will so in- 
convenience the air traveling public that a 
groundswell of protest will force an end to 
the legal slowdown. 

Precisely what are the controllers doing? 
How many are doing it? Why is it legal“ 
to slow air traffic? 

On Friday, at 6 p.m., approximately 50 men 
sat hunched over green-tinted radarscopes 
with headsets strapped to their skulls and 
boom mikes pressed to their lips. They sat 
in the FAA's New York Air Route Traffic 
Control Center at Islip, L.I., one of 26 similar 
centers operated in the United States by 
FAA. 

FAA's David Thomas, himself a veteran 
controller, has argued for eight years that 
the man before the radarscope should not 
be asked to keep track of more than six air- 
craft at one time. But on Friday evening, 
some controllers had upwards of 15 aircraft 
under their jurisdiction. 

As more and more aircraft converged on 
New York, the controllers gradually got 
swamped. At this point, to avoid compro- 
mising safety a supervisor telephoned the 
adjacent Cleveland center and instructed a 
colleague not to clear aircraft into New York 
with less than 20 miles separation. Ordi- 
narily. FAA requires three to five miles be- 
tween radar targets. 

New York Center thus implemented what 
FAA calls “flow control.” It announced, in 
essence, “we just can’t handle any more 
planes; slow the flow of arrivals.” But to slow 
the flow of New York arrivals, Cleveland had 
to slow the flow from Chicago to Cleveland 
and Chicago had to slow the flow from Den- 
ver and from Los Angeles. 

A great ripple of delay spread westward 
from New York, In cities like Denver or Salt. 
Lake City, where no traffic congestion ex- 
isted and visibility was unlimited, jet-liners 
were held on the ground at a cost to airlines 
of $1500 an hour. And passengers were frus- 
trated. 

Among controllers there is an esprit de 
corps that resembles that of athletes: They 
take pride in moving as many aircraft as 
possible in a given timespan, in never being 
swamped. Whereas FAA rules require a min- 
imum of three miles between radar targets 
within 40 miles of a radar antenna, the con- 
trollers often reduce separation to 2.5 or two 
miles to get the planes to their destination. 
That's the corner-cutting practice that 
PATCO would put a stop to and the FAA is 
powerless to protest. 

Behind the controllers’ legitimate slow- 
down are grievances of long standing. 

FAA Administrator William F. McKee has 
admitted that the FAA failed to anticipate 
the explosive growth of U.S. air traffic dur- 
ing the mid-1960s. As a result, McKee has 
said, the agency failed to hire sufficient con- 
trollers. And it takes approximately three 
years of training for a controller to carry 
his weight in a center or a tower. 

Operating at 80 per cent of authorized 
personnel strength, FAA centers must resort: 
heavily to overtime employment. But under 
idiosyncracies of the Federal overtime law, 
the controller who comes into work a sixth 
day on Sunday earns 20 percent less than the 
controller who works Sunday on a regular 
basis. 

Increasingly, across the Nation, control- 
lers are pleading sick when asked to work 
a sixth day. Or they're taking one day's sick 
leave for every day of overtime they work. 

Taking cognizance of the controller short- 
age, the Senate Appropriations Committee 
voted unrequested funds to the FAA to hire 
an additional 1996 controllers. Earlier, the 
House had approved funds for 1631 new 
controllers. Thus, if the Senate has its way, 
the agency will be in position to inject 3627 
new men into its centers and towers in the 
next few days. 
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According to Gen. McKee, however, the 
controller shortage is not primarily respon- 
sible for the traffic delays now being ex- 
perienced. 

“We have many bottlenecks in the Air 
Traffic Control system today,” he said,, “but 
in our judgment the biggest bottleneck we 
have . is the airport.” And whereas it 
takes three years to train a controller, it 
takes five to seven years to design and build 
a major airport. 

There are in this country 10,000 airports 
available to the public. Of the 10,000 ap- 
proximately 2500 offer paved, lighted run- 
ways. Of the 2500, about 515 are served by 
scheduled U.S. airlines. Of the 515, less than 
10 suffer from serious congestion. Of the 10, 
only one—Kennedy Airport—experiences 
congestion almost around the clock. 

Yet because of a 10-year-old impasse over 
a site, New Yorkers have not built a so-called 
fourth jetport (in addition to LaGuardia and 
Newark) to relieve pressure on Kennedy. And 
Kennedy’s saturation is backing up traffic 
from Miami to Los Angeles. 

As director of FAA’s Eastern Region, Oscar 
Bakke predicted, on June 28, 1967, that “be- 
fore the end of 1968, Kennedy will be sat- 
urated for all practical purposes.” He con- 
tinued: “With each increment of traffic 
squeezed into the New York area, delays will 
increase at a still greater rate.” 

In New York, Kennedy is saturated while 
Newark has unused capacity. In Washington, 
National Airport is almost saturated while 
Dulles has vast untapped potential. Why 
can’t government equalize the load by forc- 
ing some airlines to use Kennedy while others 
use Newark? 

Historically, in awarding routes, the Civil 
Aeronautics Board has prescribed minimum 
flight frequency between whole metropolitan 
areas, not maximum flight frequency be- 
tween specific airports. Only in the last two 
or three years has the Board awarded new 
routes on the condition that airlines serving 
them land at specified airports. 

The real question, the one raised by con- 
stitutional lawyers, is whether CAB has the 
power to amend existing airline certificates 
to relieve pressure on one area airport at the 
expense of another. CAB (and FAA) believes 
it has such power. The airlines claim the ex- 
ercise of such power would be tantamount 
to expropriating private property—their own. 

Now before a CAB examiner is a case that 
might resolve the issue. It turns on the issue: 
can CAB amend the certificates of airlines 
serving Washington to force some of their 
flights out of National over to Dulles and 
Baltimore Friendship? Several years are 
likely to elapse before the board renders a 
decision and the courts uphold or reject it. 


OAHE UNIT, JAMES DIVISION, MIS- 
SOURI RIVER BASIN PROJECT, 
SOUTH DAKOTA 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, I ask 
the Chair to lay before the Senate a mes- 
sage from the House of Representatives 
on S. 6. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate the amendment of the 
House of Representatives to the bill (S. 
6) to authorize the Secretary of the In- 
terior to construct, operate, and main- 
tain the initial stage of the Oahe unit, 
James division, Missouri River Basin 
project, South Dakota, and for other 
purposes, which was, strike out all after 
the enacting clause and insert: 

That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby 
authorized to construct, operate, and main- 
tain in accordance with the Federal reclama- 
tion laws (Act of June 17, 1902 (32 Stat. 388), 
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and Acts amendatory thereof or supplemen- 
tary thereto) the initial stage of the Oahe 
unit, James division, Missouri River Basin 
project, South Dakota, for the principal pur- 
poses of furnishing a surface irrigation water 
supply for approximately one hundred and 
ninety thousand acres of land, furnishing 
water for municipal and industrial uses, con- 
trolling floods, conserving and developing fish 
and wildlife resources, and enhancing out- 
door recreation opportunities, and other pur- 
poses. The principal features of the initial 
stage of the Oahe unit shall consist of the 
Oahe pumping plant (designed to provide for 
future enlargement) to pump water from 
the Oahe Reservoir, a system of main canals, 
regulating reservoirs, and the James diver- 
sion dam and the James pumping plant on 
the James River, The remaining works will 
include appurtenant pumping plants, canals, 
and laterals for distributing water to the 
land, and a drainage system. 

Sec, 2. The conservation and development 

of the fish and wildlife resources and the 
enhancement of recreation opportunities in 
connection with the initial stage of the 
Oahe unit shall be in accordance with the 
provisions of the Federal Water Project 
Recreation Act (79 Stat. 213). Construction 
of the initial stage of the Oahe unit shall 
not be commenced as long as the State of 
South Dakota retains in its laws provisions 
that prohibit the hunting of migratory 
waterfowl by nonresidents in the waterfowl 
enhancement areas included within the 
area served by the project herein author- 
ized, 
Sec. 3. The Oahe unit shall be integrated 
physically and financially with the other 
Federal works constructed or authorized to 
be constructed under the comprehensive plan 
approved by section 9 of the Act of De- 
cember 22, 1944, as amended and supple- 
mented. 

Sec. 4. For a period of ten years from the 
date of enactment of this Act, no water 
from the project authorized by this Act 
shall be delivered to any water user for 
the production on newly irrigated lands of 
any basic agricultural commodity, as defined 
in the Agricultural Act of 1949, or any 
amendment thereof, if the total supply of 
such commodity for the marketing year 
in which the bulk of the crop would nor- 
mally be marked is in excess of the normal 
supply as defined in section 301(b)(10) of 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as 
amended, unless the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture calls for an increase in production of 
such commodity in the interest of national 
security. 

Sec. 5. The interest rate used for purposes 
of computing interest during construction 
and interest on the unpaid balance of the 
capital costs allocated to interest-bearing 
features of the project shall be determined 
by the Secretary of the Treasury, as of the 

of the fiscal year in which con- 
struction is initiated, on the basis of the 
computed average interest rate payable by 
the Treasury upon its outstanding market- 
able public obligations, which are neither 
due nor callable for redemption for fifteen 
years from date of issue. 

Sec. 6. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated for construction of the initial 
stage of the Oahe unit as authorized in this 
Act the sum of $191,670,000 (based upon 
January 1964 prices), plus or minus such 
amounts, if any, as may be justified by 
reason of ordinary fluctuations in construc- 
tion costs as indicated by engineering costs 
indexes applicable to the types of con- 
struction involved herein. There are also 
authorized to be appropriated such addi- 
tional sums as may be required for opera- 
tion and maintenance of the unit. 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate concur in the 
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amendment of the House of Representa- 
tives. 


The motion was agreed to. 


AMENDMENT OF THE AGRICUL- 
TURAL ACT OF 1956 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate turn 
to the consideration of Calendar No. 
1256, S. 1975. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
wil be stated by title. 

The Brit CLERK. A bill (S. 1975) to 
amend section 202 of the Agricultural Act 
of 1956. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Montana? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceed to consider the bill, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, without recommenda- 
tion, and by the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry, with amendments, on 
page 2, line 2, after the word “has” 
strike out “severed diplomatic relations 
with the United States during the one- 
year period ending on the date of the en- 
actment of this legislation” and insert 
“failed to maintain diplomatic relations 
with the United States; in line 7, after 
the word “section” insert “for the import 
quota year beginning next after the date 
of enactment of this subsection, or next 
after the severance of diplomatic rela- 
tions, whichever occurs later, and shall 
continue to be excluded until the end of 
the second import quota year beginning 
after the resumption of diplomatic rela- 
tions;’’; in line 12, after the word “quota” 
insert “set forth in subsection (a)“; in 
line 13, after the word “the” insert “aver- 
age annual”; in line 15, after the word 
“the” strike out “1964-1965 quota year” 
and insert “five quota years immediately 
preceding the quota year in which such 
severance of diplomatic relations occurs: 
Provided, That any such reduction shall 
continue only until the end of the sec- 
ond import quota year beginning after 
the resumption of diplomatic relations 
by such country with the United 
States.“; and in line 24, after the word 
“subsection” insert “and any contracts 
entered into for the purchase and ship- 
ment of such extra long staple cotton 
from such countries, shall be allowed 
entry into the United States subject 
only to existing United States quota limi- 
tations, if said contracts have been 
entered into before December 1, 1967.”; 
so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
202 of the Agricultural Act of 1956 is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
new subsection: 

“(c) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, raw, semiprocessed, or processed extra 
long staple cotton, as described in section 
347 (a) of the Agricultural Adjustment Act 
of 1938, as amended, which is the product of 
a country which has severed diplomatic re- 
lations with the United States during the 
one-year period ending on the date of the 
enactment of this legislation failed to main- 
tain diplomatic relations with the United 
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States shall not constitute any portion of the 
quota of such extra long staple cotton set 
forth in subsection (a) of this section for 
the import quota year beginning next after 
the date of enactment of this subsection, or 
next after the severance of diplomatic rela- 
tions, whichever occurs later, and shall con- 
tinue to be excluded until the end of the 
second import quota year beginning after the 
resumption of diplomatic relations; and such 
quota set forth in subsection (a) shall be 
reduced by the average annual amount of 
extra long staple cotton received from any 
such country during the 1964-1965 quota 
year five quota years immediately preceding 
the quota year in which such severance of 
diplomatic relations occurs; Provided, That 
any such reduction shall continue only until 
the end of the second import quota year be- 
ginning after the resumption of diplomatic 
relations by such country with the United 
States. Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, the Secretary shall give domestic pro- 
ducers the opportunity to produce an amount 
of such extra long staple cotton equal to any 
reduction in supply which may result from 
the enactment of this subsection and any 
contracts entered into for the purchase and 
shipment of such extra long staple cotton 
from such countries, shall be allowed entry 
into the United States subject only to exist- 
ing United States quota limitations, if said 
contracts have been entered into before 
December 1, 1967. 


Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. President, S. 1975 
is a bill in which my colleague from New 
Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON] and I and Sen- 
ators YARBOROUGH, FANNIN, and MURPHY 
joined in sponsoring. It is a bipartisan 
proposal, or perhaps I should say it is a 
nonpartisan proposal, because the wel- 
fare of our own American citizen should 
know no politics. 

This is a bill which was introduced in 
both Houses of Congress over a year ago. 
It has been studied and analyzed by 
three congressional committees for al- 
most a full year, and was passed by the 
full House of Representatives. It is a 
good bill, a needed bill, a long-overdue 
bill, that should have been enacted into 
law long ago. I urge its speedy passage 
and enactment. 

PROVISIONS OF S. 1975 

Very briefly, the bill would amend sec- 
tion 202 of the Agricultural Act of 1956 
so as to afford American producers of 
extra-long staple cotton the opportunity 
to meet our own domestic demand for 
ELS cotton. Specifically, it would, first, 
prohibit the importation of extra-long 
staple cotton from any country severing 
diplomatic relations with the United 
States for the period beginning with the 
import quota year following severance 
of diplomatic relations and continuing 
through 2 import quota years after 
diplomatic relations are resumed; sec- 
ond, reduce the global import quota on 
extra-long staple cotton for the same 
period by average annual amount re- 
ceived from any such country during the 
5 quota years immediately preceding 
the quota year in which severance of 
diplomatic relations occurs; and, third, 
increase the domestic marketing quota 
by the amount of reduction in the global 
import quota. 

PUBLIC LAW NEED FOR S. 1975 

Mr. President, I should like first of all 

to point out very briefly the importance 
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of S: 1975 to our domestic extra-long 
staple cotton producers. 

In recent years, we have greatly re- 
duced acreage allotted to the growing 
of extra-long staple cotton in this coun- 
try—a reduction from 150,000 acres in 
1963—or 161,000 bales—to 70,000 acres in 
1967—or 71,000 bales. Thus, in just 4 
short years we have reduced our own 
domestic production by over 50 percent, 
even though our domestic growers stand 
ready, willing, and able to produce all 
we could possibly use in any foreseeable 
future. 

At the same time, this Government 
has permitted the importation of extra- 
long staple cotton—indeed, it has been 
doing so for the past 31 years—and I find 
it most difficult to reconcile in my own 
mind the reasons for importing extra- 
long staple cotton when our own farmers 
are capable of supplying our country’s 
needs. I know of no other country in the 
world that would permit any foreign na- 
tion to ship in 50 percent of their do- 
mestic needs and cut back on their own 
capacity to produce it as we are doing 
in the case of extra-long staple cotton 
imports. 

And it is significant, too, to recognize 
that a foreign nation which has constant- 
ly denounced the United States—the 
United Arab Republic—has been per- 
mitted to ship to this country over half 
of our total extra-long staple cotton im- 
ports. In the crop year 1964-65, imports 
from Egypt accounted for almost 70,000 
bales out of a total import quota of ap- 
proximately 83,000 bales. In 1965-66, 
Egypt's imports into the United States 
were approximately 45,000 bales out of a 
total of 88,000 bales. In the first 9 months 
of the crop year 1966-67, Egypt exported 
to this country almost 36,000 bales out 
of a total of 59,500 bales allowed to enter 
the United States. The total value of 
these imports from Egypt during just the 
past 4 years can, therefore, be estimated 
to be in the neighborhood of some $64 
million. 

While there are intense pressures to 
continue this policy of drastic curbs on 
our own extra-long staple cotton produc- 
tion, I cannot support the penalizing of 
some of our most valuable citizens—our 
American extra-long staple cotton grow- 
ers—by reducing their acreage allot- 
ments in order to import vast quantities 
of cotton from a country which has made 
every effort. to embarrass us in the eyes 
of the world. It is time to indicate to the 
Egyptian Government that the benefits 
we confer upon them in allowing them 
preferential and profitable entrance into 
our domestic market are contingent upon 
mutual respect and fair treatment. As 
the House Committee on Agriculture has 
pointed out: 

It seems ironic to the Committee that 
American cotton producers had to appear 
at the hearings on this bill in order to re- 
quest that they be permitted to grow extra- 
long staple cotton which is now being pro- 
duced by nations not even in diplomatic 
relations with our Government. 


The committee went on to say: 


The committee does not see the equity in 
continuing to import an approximate average 
of 56,120 bales from the United Arab Republic 
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as we have during the crop years 1961-66, 
nor can the committee understand why we 
should continue to import an approximate 
average of 400 bales from the Republic of 
Sudan over this same period when these two 
nations do not feel that the U.S. is worthy 
of their diplomatic recognition. 


This legislation would allow the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture to give domestic 
producers a larger share of the Ameri- 
can market by doubling their acreage. 
In the time period from 1963 to 1967, the 
drastic reduction in cotton production 
has already resulted in a loss of $64 mil- 
lion to our country. The United Arab Re- 
public and the Sudan in the past 5 years 
have shipped in an average about 55,500 
bales, which—with passage of this bill— 
would be assigned to our farmers. Do- 
mestically, it would require about 52,100 
additional acres to produce 55,500 bales 
of extra-long staple cotton—on the basis 
of an average yield of 512 pounds per 
acre in the 1963-66 period. If our extra- 
long staple cotton farmers were per- 
mitted to grow these additional 55,500 
bales, it would mean an increase in yearly 
production income of some $16 million, 
plus a reduction in the cost of our cotton 
programs of some $6.5 million—$115 per 
acre for a total of 52,000 acres or over 
$8 million for 70,000 acres. While there 
are numerous multiplier effects as to the 
economic impact on our economy of this 
illogical import quota that I could cite 
here, in sum the net effect of the enact- 
ment of this measure would greatly bene- 
fit the United States, while at the same 
time expressing our displeasure at the 
nation which has severed diplomatic ties 
with us. 

Mr. President, I should now like to 
direct my remarks to some of the for- 
eign policy implications of S. 1975. 

FOREIGN POLICY IMPLICATIONS OF S. 1975 


Mr. President, I recognize the concern 
which the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions has expressed regarding possible 
foreign policy ramifications as a result of 
the enactment of this bill. I also recognize 
the concerns that the U.S. Department 
of State has expressed and will continue 
to express. 

However, before getting into the merits 
and demerits of the bill’s effect on our 
foreign policy, let us examine closely 
what action has already been taken with 
respect to it. 

The Senate Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry held extensive hearings on 
S. 1975, at which time Under Secreary 
of State Eugene V. Rostow appeared to 
testify on foreign policy implications of 
the legislation; he also appeared before 
the House Committee on Agriculture at 
hearings that committee held: Again, 
foreign policy considerations were de- 
liberated on the House floor prior to the 
bill’s passage on October 30, 1967. And, 
yet, the House voted overwhelmingly—by 
274 to 64—to adopt this measure. 

In its deliberations, the Senate Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry strug- 
gled with this aspect of the bill for 1 
full day in executive session. The com- 
mittee wanted the bill, feeling that it had 
merit. But the committee also recognized 
that there were those who felt it wise 
not to put possible obstacles in the path 
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of future negotiations between the United 
States and Egypt. I personally did not 
agree with this line of thinking, but ac- 
cepted an amendment to the measure. 
The bill, as amended, provides that im- 
ports of extra-long staple cotton will be 
excluded from any country which sev- 
ered diplomatic relations with the United 
States—provided, that should said coun- 
try wish to restore diplomatic relations 
with the United States, and does in fact 
resume relations its quota can be restored 
at the end of 2 years. 

Again, Mr. President and distinguished 
colleagues, I opposed this amendment. I 
think it is to the detriment of our domes- 
tic farmers who will never be able to 
know with any degree of certainty just 
how much cotton they will be permitted 
to grow from year to year, since this will 
depend on which countries restore diplo- 
matic relations, and when. However, the 
amendment should alleviate the fears of 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
and the State Department; indeed, the 
amendment should strengthen the State 
Department’s hand to bring Nasser back 
“into the fold,” if that is their wish and 
if he truly cherishes trade with this 
country. 

It should be pointed out that the 
measure has been so written as to pro- 
tect the interests of Peru, which besides 
the Sudan and Egypt is our major sup- 
plier of extra-long staple cotton. While 
we would naturally like to see a portion 
of Peru’s quota diverted to our own do- 
mestic production, we enjoy fine rela- 
tions with Peru. She is an ally and a 
friend, intelligently attempting to de- 
velop her own economy. The cotton in- 
dustry has affirmed the desire to provide 
protection for our own good neighbor, 
Peru, and has agreed that Peru should 
be allowed to continue to send extra-long 
staple cotton into our markets up to 
their 5-year average exports to the 
United States. 

Mr. President, the foregoing should be 
ample response to any objections raised 
against the enactment of this bill. To 
those who remain unconvinced, however, 
I submit the following additional 
comments. 

Those who oppose this bill tell us we 
should study various implications before 
any positive unilateral action is taken. 
As for the views of the supporters of this 
bill, we would say, Let's take a look at 
recent history.” Egypt, for example, has 
not hesitated to take severe unilateral 
action against the United States. She has 
broken diplomatic relations, closed the 
Suez Canal, thrown out United Nations 
peace-keeping forces. She refuses to pay 
legitimate debts amounting to $39 mil- 
lion to our Government. And at no time 
has the Nasser regime shown the slight- 
est inclination to apologize for these 
acts and accusations, which in them- 
selves should form sufficient basis for 
our proposed restrictions on importing 
extra-long staple cotton. 

I, for one, am heartily sick and tired 
of hearing the same lame and exhausted 
excuses hauled out favoring Nasser over 
our own citizens. In view of his past acts 
of hostility—acts which only an enemy 
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of this country would engage in—he is 
deserving of realistic treatment. 

Why should we not insure ourselves 
and our citizens against the acts of a 
Nasser? We, in the Senate, are not bound 
by any rigid formula, and to say that 
it is improper to do so now because we 
have not done so in the past is merely 
to introduce equities for the relief of the 
hostile Nasser regime against our own 
citizens. In short, by continuing with 
present arrangements for this extra-long 
stages cotton import quota, we are al- 
lowing our will to be paralyzed and our 
purposes demoralized by fear of reprisals 
and risks. But if we are slaves to the 
Nassers of this world, instead of the law 
of nations, how then can we expect our 
democratic principles to survive? 

Mr. President, objections have also 
been raised by critics of this measure 
concerning its effect on our favorable 
balance of trade with Egypt. However, 
a searching analysis of all facts of the 
matter reveals that the figures are more 
statistical than real and that the balance 
of payments effects are negligible and 
of minor importance. 

Mr, President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp at 
this point, a table, table I, showing that 
from 1955 to 1967 we have exported $1.8 
billion worth of American products to 
Egypt, mainly agricultural products. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

TaBLE I.— U.S. and United Arab Republic 


trade—From 1955 through 1967 [In mil- 
lions of dollars] 
U.S. exports to the United Arab Re- 
TTT 
U.S. imports from the United Arab 


eS AT eas Se as, 2 268.5 
PAE a as AES AE E L TA E oa ae 1, 572. 8 

Total aid to the United 
Arab Republic 1,176.7 

1. DONATIONS 

Public donations under title I, 
Public Law 480. 12.2 

Private donations under title IIT, 
Public Law 480. 116. 2 
. 128. 4 


2. LOANS REPAYABLE IN LOCAL CURRENCY 
Local currency sales under title I, 


Public Law 480_..........----.. 835. 8 
Other development and assistance 
loans repayable in local currency 
(AID and predecessor agencies). 16.7 
OAS ohn btn Sunes 852.5 
3. LOANS REPAYABLE IN DOLLARS 
Long-term dollar credit, title IV, 
Public Law 480_.._......-.._... 13.7 
Other development and assistance 
loans repayable in dollars (AID). 69,1 
Export-Import Bank loans repay- 
able in dollars 40.5 
CCC—%-year dollar credit. 72.5 
fin ad Se A 195.8 
Remainder (13 year total) (or a 
yearly balance of trade of $30.7 
Pw heh i — dr 396.1 


Sources: U.S. Departments of State, Com- 
merce, and Agriculture. 
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Mr. MONTOYA. While Egypt has ex- 
ported to the United States some $268 
million worth of Egyptian goods, mainly 
cotton, during the same period of time, 
we have also extended aid totaling more 
than $1.2 billion. It is with respect to this 
aid to the United Arab Republic that 
deficits appear and that the cosmetic 
treatment has been applied. I think we 
will find that if we consider secondary 
effects of this aid, our balance of trade is 
greatly diminished. 

First, as regards “donations,” table I 
indicates that we have extended $128.4 
million in outright gifts to the United 
Arab Republic under Public Law 480 dur- 
ing the period 1955 through 1967. Sec- 
ond, we have extended to the United 
Arab Republic “loans repayable in 
local currency”—that is, loans which the 
borrower repays in his own currency 
rather than in dollars, the use of which 
is highly restricted, being returnable to 
us only under local currency provisions. 
A total of $852.5 million in loans of this 
type have been made to the United Arab 
Republic since 1955. Third, a total of 
$195.8 million in “loans repayable in 
dollars” has been made to the United 
Arab Republic during the same period. 

To recapitulate, then, the major por- 
tion of U.S. commodities exported to the 
United Arab Republic were financed by 
the U.S. Government under Public Law 
480, AID or the CCC. Deducting all of 
these outstanding amounts of U.S. aid to 
the United Arab Republic—that is, 
$128.4 million in donations, $852.5 mil- 
lion in loans repayable in local currency, 
and $195.8 million in loans repayable in 
dollars, or a total of approximately $1.2 
billion—from the difference between ex- 
ports and imports, we have a remainder 
over 13 years of some $396.1 million. Di- 
viding this amount over a 13-year period, 
we arrive at an average of $30.7 million. 
Thus, the difference in terms of a favor- 
able balance of trade remains very small 
and erratic, indeed, being but $30 million 
or less yearly over the past 13 years. 

What is also of interest to us in this 
case is the fact that although diplo- 
matic relations were severed, Egypt has 
continued to buy from us American 
agricultural goods, as well as parts for 
American mechanical equipment, insec- 
ticides, and other commodities essential 
to her food, cotton, and other productive 
capacities. In fact, since the June 1967 
war—that is, in the 6-month period from 
July through December of 1967 0.8. 
exports to the United Arab Republic 
have totaled some $16.6 million. Figured 
on an annual basis, this would amount 
to $32 million. In this connection, it is 
noteworthy that during the same period 
United Arab Republic imports of Amer- 
ican machinery and transport equipment 
totaled $5.3 million, whereas during the 
months prior to the war—January to 
June 1967—they amounted to only $5.1 
million. Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the RECORD a 
Commerce Department list of exports to 
the United Arab Republic fully docu- 
menting these facts. 

There being no objection, the list was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 
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TABLE 3.—U.S. EXPORTS TO THE UNITED ARAB REPUBLIC, BY MAJOR COMMODITY GROUPINGS, IN SPECIFIED PERIODS OF 1967 
Un thousands of dollars] 
Item January to July August September October November December July to 1967 
June December total 

NOM OMNIS tooo ne r 149, 425 1,778 3, 363 5,927 1,537 1, 096 2, 900 16, 601 66,0 
J 8 5 ENI ⅛ ͤ .. eae denn ena pee 25, 990 119 1,058 3,287 504 345 1,753 7, 066 33, 056 
Ford and tive animate. 8 nose ei ene E ER 11, 388 50 135 1,589 3 0 174 1,951 13, 339 
Meat preparations........_.. 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 
Milk and cream_.....-...--- 1,759 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 1,759 
Fish preparations.. 4 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 4 
Wheat, unmilled... 3,507 0 0 1,409 0 0 0 1,409 4,916 
RUBE ee E N AA EA TARE E A 4 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 4 
Corn, unmilled 1,806 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 1,806 
Cereals not elsewhere Fannes; unmilled 12 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 12 
Wheat flour, meal, and groats 2,909 0 42 9 0 0 0 51 2,960 
Other flour, meal, ‘and groats.. 1344 48 9 0 0 0 0 57 401 
Breakfast cereals, prepared_...---..------- 166 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 166 
Mait extract, preparations of flour, starch, etc. 494 2 84 171 0 0 173 430 924 
Fin 18 0 0 0 2 0 0 2 20 
Vegetables and products 9 0 0 0 1 0 0 1 10 
Sugar confectionery and chocolate food preparations 8 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 8 
Food preparations, not elsewhere classified 7 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 7 
Food donated for relief or charity not ——— classified. 1339 0 0 0 0 0 1 1 340 
Animals, not elsewhere classified, including zoo animals 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 J 
eren E aa EN 1,139 2 40 9 0 0 699 750 1,889 
Beverages not Spelt classified, nonalcoholic. ............... 7 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 7 
Beverages, alcohoöü ce 6 0 1 2 0 0 0 3 g 
Tobacco, Gamanatectared 688 0 0 0 0 0 687 687 1,375 
T NN 427 2 39 6 0 0 12 59 486 
r tobacco manufactures. ll 0 0 1 0 0 0 1 12 
Oils and fats, animal and vegetable_.__...........-...-.----.--.--- 13,176 67 568 1,637 501 56 793 3,622 16,798 
Animal oils and fats, including wool g ease 6, 284 67 568 716 501 56 793 2,701 8,985 
Soybean oil, except hydrogenated... ....__.....--.------------ 4, 069 0 0 921 0 0 0 21 4,990 
nseed oil, except h oe F eS 2,747 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 2,747 
Fatty acids and refining byptoductu———U„———.— 76 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 76 
Animal taong stuff, Ceisia unmilled cerea 27 0 0 29 0 31 40 400 127 
Essential oi s, perfume eee aS SE MEETS RRL ER ee 47 0 0 0 0 0 0 47 
Animal — Negetable — not elsewhere specified. crude .---- 213 0 315 23 0 258 47 643 856 
. 2 SD OS Se Te CE 31 0 0 0 0 0 18 18 49 
. N RE AT E 182 0 315 23 0 258 29 807 
S = , — 
Nonagricultural exports 5 23, 388 1,659 2,305 2,640 1,032 751 1,147 9, 534 32,922 
Crude materials, inedible, except fuel 12,050 10 298 8 33 10 3 362 2,412 
Mineral fuels, lubricants, etc. 539 1 141 106 72 115 9 444 983 
0 12, 165 77 739 108 89 27 121 1,161 3, 326 
Manufactured goods, classified by cia materiell 174 361 245 267 149 309 109 1,440 3,614 
Machinery and transport equipment 5, 120 1,773 717 2,073 657 219 436 5,275 10, 395 
Miscellaneous manufactured articles, not elsewhere classified 1,178 32 161 59 26 68 429 7 1,953 

Items not classified by kind 162 5 4 19 6 3 40 77 

T A Ar E E 5. <n on neon E 47 0 0 0 1 0 0 1 48 
1 Published figure revised. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the 82 January-June: Report FT 455. 


2For security reasons, certain commodities are designated as special en of tamo 3 Special tabulation of as yet unpublished data 


for which security regulations prevent the release of information in as much d 


for other commodities, 

Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. President, it be- 
comes apparent, therefore, that Egypt 
is using a hard-nosed policy of buying 
from us only those products which she 
cannot procure elsewhere, nor at a bet- 
ter price, and which she would undoubt- 
edly continue to buy from us irrespective 
of any action taken on this bill. 

Moreover, as the State Department has 
acknowledged during various hearings— 
and in particular by Assistant Secretary 
Macomber in his letter to me of Decem- 
ber 22, 1967—even if the extra-long 
staple cotton import quota were abol- 
ished, Egypt would have no insuperable 
problem in disposing of her extra-long 
staple cotton in other world markets, so 
she is certainly not in need of our hard 
cash for her extra-long staple cotton to 
buy her essentials from us; she is buying 
them from us because she wants and 
needs them, not because of altruistic 
motives. In sum, Egypt is not knowingly 
and intentionally giving us any advan- 
tage. We are not dealing with a friendly 
country here; and the Sudan is follow- 
ing Egypt’s lead. 

Mr. President, I think it is appropriate 
at this point to point out that appar- 
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ently the only ones who are worried 
about any adverse feelings on the part 
of Nasser, which passage of this bill may 
cause, is the Department of State and 
its supporters. We seem to have been so 
worried over what we thought the Egyp- 
tians would think that no one had both- 
ered to ask Nasser what he, in fact, would 
think about the effect this bill would 
have on his ability to find markets else- 
where for his cotton, Mr. President, I 
should like to read for the Recorp an 
article on this subject published in the 
Washington Post. 
EGYPT Sees BILL As No THREAT 
Camo, July 16—Egyptian Economics 


Minister Hassen Abbas Zaky said today a re- 
duction in American imports of Egyptian 
long staple cotton would not harm the Egyp- 
tian economy. 

Zaky ‘vas commentng on a bill before the 
U.S. Congress to halt Egyptian imports to 
the United States. The minister said the 
United States imports only 3.4 per cent of 
Egypt’s total annual export and that quota 
could be absorbed through other markets. 


Additionally, I find personally embar- 
rassing the implication that the United 
States cannot afford in any circum- 
stances to deny this wholly dispropor- 


tionate cotton quota to Egypt, but must 
give it even when it is clear that the re- 
sources from it may be used wastefully 
to purchase armaments or may be used 
in other ways inimical to U.S. interests 
as well as the interests of the other Arab 
countries in the Middle East. 

Mr. President, a few persons have also 
speculated that enactment of S. 1975 
might influence the U.A.R. not to reopen 
the Suez Canal to U.S. shipping. While 
I do not believe any one of us here 
would want to try to predict just what 
will transpire here, nevertheless on the 
basis of what has happened before there 
is no reason to assume that not enacting 
the bill would assure opening of the 
canal to our ships—or any ships. Extra- 
long staple cotton is not a determining 
factor in several of these sensitive pol- 
icy problems, and the future of the canal 
will depend more on what happens in 
the arenas of international diplomacy, 
power, and politics. When Nasser chose 
to break off diplomatic relations with 
this country, he did not then consider 
his extra-long staple cotton exports to 
be of primary consideration in shaping 
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his decisions, and I feel this will con- 
tinue to be the case. 

I call attention to the fact that Mr. 
Nasser for 4 years prior to the severance 
of diplomatic relations constantly har- 
assed the United States to the point 
where he was calling the United States 
the enemy of Egypt. Our libraries were 
being burned all over Egypt and there 
was no promise of compensation and no 
apology offered. These are things which 
lead me to believe cotton has no consid- 
eration in the mind of Mr. Nasser. 

Still others, Mr. President, have raised 
questions as to whether enactment of 
this bill would lead to expropriation of 
U.S. assets in the United Arab Repub- 
lic. Again, this is a matter of conjecture, 
closely related to international diplo- 
matic and trade considerations. But 
there is no solid evidence that the U.A.R. 
will nationalize American oil com- 
panies—which represent our main direct 
investments of about $100 million in 
Egypt. Some of these oil industry instal- 
lations are in the Sinai Peninsula now 
occupied by Israel. As to the remaining 
companies in Egyptian-occupied terri- 
tory, there is strategic advantage for 
the U.A.R. in having our companies in 
the al-Morgan field—only 4 miles from 
Israel-occupied Sinai—which keep the 
Israelis from seizing the offshore wells 
and from harassing the oil tankers in 
the Red Sea. And American presence 
in the U.A.R. balances the Russian pres- 
ence at Aswan and in the Western desert, 
a point confirmed by Egyptian rejection 
in November 1967, of a Russian request 
for a naval base and the March 1968 
statement by President Nasser when he 
said Egypt was still a nonalined nation. 

Indeed, Nasser is increasingly aware 
and frightened of the Soviet presence in 
his country, sensing that he is in im- 
minent danger of being swallowed by the 
bear. The moment he feels he must cor- 
rect this imbalance, he will act as he has 
in the past, knowing full well that the 
only corrective balancing force must be 
provided by the West, led by the United 
States. He will then turn to us as sudden- 
ly as he turned from us, reestablishing 
diplomatic relations if we so agree. The 
cotton factor will be as secondary to him 
then as it was when he originally broke 
relations. 

Finally, let me add, Mr. President, 
that the American extra-long staple cot- 
ton market is not expendable in terms of 
international trade—much less to that of 
hostile countries. We must not trade off 
the growth of this important industry, 
for to do so would mean putting into 
practice a principle which is basically 
wrong, unwise as a national policy, and 
also totally impractical. Rather, if we are 
farsighted and constructive and empha- 
size the protection of our own valuable 
extra-long staple cotton industry, we 
can move from the present abnormal 
situation to one of not being compelled 
to rely on less reliable foreign markets 
in meeting emergency needs. 

We should never have weakened the 
American extra-long staple cotton 
grower by importing such large quotas 
of Egyptian extra-long staple cotton in 
the first place. Now that Nasser has 
broken diplomatic relations with us, and 
has done everything possible to em- 
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barrass and discredit this country, it has 
become even more imperative that Con- 
gress cut off these cotton imports as 
soon as possible and restore this large 
market to the American extra-long 
staple cotton growers. I am confident 
that in doing so we will hear one huge 
chorus of approbation from the Ameri- 
can people. 

Mr. President, I ask the support of the 
Senate for S. 1975 and its immediate 
passage. 

Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, it is 
my wish to voice support for the passage 
of S. 1975. In speaking in favor of the 
cotton growers in Arizona, I think I also 
speak for the best interests of a much 
wider segment of America. I know many 
Americans have written to me concern- 
ing the conduct of our foreign policy, and 
specifically asking why in the pursuit of 
our foreign and domestic agricultural 
policies and agreements, we seek to harm 
our friends and help our enemies. 

Mr. President, the bill would correct 
some of these problems. I have seen the 
cotton growers of Arizona and other 
parts of the Nation suffer at the hands 
of a bureaucracy that seems to be will- 
ing to allow our domestic ability to pro- 
duce cotton wither away while bargain- 
ing for some ephemeral improvement in 
diplomatic relations. 

The bill, if enacted, would have bene- 
ficial results in the field of foreign rela- 
tions and would promote better diplo- 
matic relations. The bill as amended 
would serve notice on the United Arab 
Republic, the Sudan, and others that 
there is a limit to the U.S. ability to be 
generous in the face of continual harass- 
ments and insults. One of the major rea- 
sons the United States is the constant 
target of abuses around the world is the 
prevalent idea that we will not protect 
our own interests, and it is time that 
we indicate that there are limits beyond 
which nations cannot go without concern 
for the consequences of their actions. 
The bill before the Senate accomplishes 
the notice I refer to above. The rebuke 
is a mild one and is not too severe, allow- 
ing the extra-long staple cotton quota 
allotment to be restored 2 quota years 
after diplomatic relations are resumed. 

If the provisions of S. 1975 had been 
the law on June 6, 1967, I imagine that 
those countries which broke diplomatic 
relations with us would have been more 
reluctant to take such a drastic step. The 
difficulties of communicating and nego- 
tiating with the countries involved dur- 
ing the past months would have been 
avoided if they had not been convinced 
that they could use diplomatic maneu- 
vers to their benefit and to our detri- 
ment without having to pay for their 
advantages. But, in June of 1967, in the 
absence of provisions such as those con- 
tained in S. 1975, diplomatic relations 
were severed and an already tense situa- 
tion was made more complicated. If the 
provisions of S. 1975 had been law then, 
the United Arab Republic and the 
Sudan might have been less anxious to 
break diplomatic relations. 

Nevertheless, diplomatic relations 
were severed; but, if the provisions of S. 
1975 were law, there would be an added 
incentive for the countries involved to 
restore diplomatic relations as soon as 
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possible—to activate the mechanism for 
returning their trade quotas, Probably 
those countries that broke diplomatic 
relations with us on June 6, 1967, would 
have moved more quickly and in a more 
cooperative manner to restore normal 
diplomatic ties if there had been some 
trade advantage for them, as provided 
for in S. 1975. 

The balance-of-payments situation 
would be helped by enactment of S. 1975, 
because it would reduce the outflow of 
dollars by allowing domestic producers 
to supply their extra-long staple cotton 
to domestic mills. While some committee 
witnesses said that we enjoy a balance of 
trade advantage with the United Arab 
Republic, this balance largely is attrib- 
uted to Public Law 480 sales and to in- 
vestments by U.S. oil firms in the United 
Arab Republic’s oil fields. The Public 
Law 480 sales are largely for foreign cur- 
rency and the development of Egyptian 
oil fields is not likely to earn dollar cred- 
its these firms can return to the United 
States. 

In addition to the above facts, there 
is sound economic justification for the 
limitation of the extra-long staple cotton 
quotas. Imports now are equal to domes- 
tic production of this type of cotton, This 
situation does not exist in any other 
commodity where domestic producers are 
willing and able to supply the market. 
However, I have tried to restrict my re- 
marks to the justification for connecting 
import quotas and diplomatic relations. 

I hope that the Senate will not under- 
estimate the benefits S. 1975 has for im- 
proving our diplomatic relations and will 
enact the bill. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Record a history of the 
problem that makes enactment of S. 
1975 a necessity. 

There being no objection, the docu- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Review or LONG-STAPLE CoTTON PROBLEM 

For almost fifty years, the farmers of 
Arizona have had to take second place to the 
fellaheen of Egypt in supplying extra long 
staple cotton to American mills, They feel 
that they have been unfairly treated and 
have been made to compete with a group of 
producers who are repaid for their efforts 
with a return of only a few cents per pound 
of cotton produced. 

Extra long staple cotton was first grown 
in Arizona about 1910 from seed strains de- 
veloped by the United States Agriculture 
Department from Egyptian seed. 

For a number of years, extra long staple 
was the only cotton grown in Arizona. During 
World War I our extremely high quality Pima 
cotton was in great demand for the manufac- 
ture of pneumatic truck tires and for other 
military fabrics where high strength and 
light weight were essential; airplane fabrics 
and machine gun belts, for example. From a 
production of 3300 bales in 1916, the crop ex- 
panded to 93,000 bales in 1920. 

As the big demand created by the war 
was slackening, new developments in textile 
manufacturing processes took our tire mar- 
ket. Return of more normal conditions also 
permitted the Egyptians to ship in nearly 
500,000 bales of extra long staple cotton in 
1920, completely taking over the market, 
which was still quite substantial, As a result, 
the 1920 crop of Arizona grown extra long 
staple cotton (about 90,000 bales) sat in the 
gin yards for many months and a large num- 
ber of our farmers were financially ruined. 

Arizona farmers. requested protection 
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against these imports but found the United 
States Department of State opposing them 
and supporting the Egyptians. 

In 1921, our growers sent two spokesmen 
to Washington to protest that the U.S. State 
Department was putting the interest of 
Egypt ahead of our own people. Of course 
the protest made a news item for the papers 
but made no more headway against the 
State Department than many other protests 
against the same departmental attitude in 
the ensuing years since 1921. 

In the past 46 years, we have seen many 
changes in the world, including changes in 
the production of extra long staple cotton. 

But in all that time one fact has stood 
out like a lighthouse—the U.S. Department 
of State has steadily and unrelentingly op- 
posed any attempt to reduce Egyptian im- 
ports of this cotton in order that Amer- 
ican farmers might produce the type of cot- 
ton for the domestic market. 

In 1939, Senator Carl Hayden was success- 
ful in having a small tariff applied to the 
Egyptian cotton and a quota established for 
imports of extra long staple cotton. That 
quota incidentally about equalled the do- 
mestic mill demand of that time. 

Twice the quota has been reduced since 
then, once to 95,000 bales and then about 
ten years ago to 85,000 bales; of this amount 
Egypt supplies about 80%. These imports 
have been allowed to stand for years though 
they are clearly in violation of the mean- 
ing and intent of Section 22 of the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act. American growers 
have had their allotments and their sup- 
port price reduced several times all because 
low priced Egyptian cotton was permitted to 
enter the United States. 

When the SuPima Association of America 
was organized in 1954 to promote the sale of 
American Egyptian cotton, it did an out- 
standing job, increasing consumption of 
extra long staple cotton by as much as 80,000 
bales per year but the first beneficiary of this 
activity was the Egyptian whose cotton en- 
tered the U.S. in August prior to our own 
harvest season and whose cotton was moved 
first before our mills purchased United 
States cotton. As with many other imported 
products, the Egyptian cotton always man- 
aged to sell for a penny or two under our 
support price. 

When domestic mill demand began reced- 
ing from its peak, three or four years ago, it 
was the American farmer who cut back his 
planting and who took a lesser price in an 
attempt to stay competitive with the slave 
labor price of Egypt. 

We can produce all the extra long staple 
cotton United States mills will use at a price 
they can afford to pay, and will pay. Our 
cotton is the equal in strength and quality of 
that produced anywhere as shown by many 
tests. We believe the United States mills can 
and will buy our cotton on a fully competi- 
tive basis. 

Under the impetus of the SuPima promo- 
tional program, the farmers of Texas, New 
Mexico and Arizona increased production of 
extra long staple cotton from 42,000 bales in 
1954 to 84,000 bales in 1958. There is no 
doubt whatever of their ability and willing- 
ness to produce all of this high quality cot- 
ton the market will take. 

Enactmnt of S. 1975 would give our farm- 
ers in Texas, New Mexico and Arizona an 
opportunity to compete for and supply a 
market which for too long has been given to 
the Egyptian Government. 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, on 
June 20, 1967, I joined Senator Mon- 
TOYA in introducing S. 1975, to prohibit 
imports of extra-long staple cotton into 
the United States from any country 
which severed diplomatic relations with 
us. Passage of this bill is long overdue. 

I want to pay special tribute to my 
colleague, Senator Montoya, for the ex- 
cellent job he did in steering this legis- 
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tion through the Senate Agriculture 
Committee. I also appreciate the prompt 
action of the Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee in returning the bill to the Senate 
so that we might have an opportunity to 
act on it before the end of this session. 

The primary purpose of the bill is not 
to penalize a country that has broken off 
diplomatic relations with the United 
States. This legislation was first con- 
ceived to help the farmers of the South- 
west because they need additional cotton 
acreage. The least painful way to get 
that acreage was to take it from a nation 
which is not friendly to this country and 
has broken off relations with us. 

Senator Montoya and I could not see 
the logic of letting the United Arab Re- 
public export large quantities of extra- 
long staple cotton to this country while 
telling our farmers that they must cut 
back on their annual cotton acreage to 
permit the Egyptians to supply our mills. 
Our farmers suggested that the trend be 
reversed. We agree. It is only fair that 
instead of cutting back on our farmers’ 
allotments that we cut back on the im- 
ports from unfriendly nations. 

If this legislation is passed, the import 
quota would be cut by approximately 
56,000 bales of Egyptian cotton and 
about 400 bales of Sudanese cotton. This 
cotton supplied by Egypt and Sudan 
would then be supplied in the future by 
American farmers. 

Some have asked whether there will 
be a shortage of extra-long staple cotton 
for our mills if this foreign supply is cut 
off. The answer is definitely no. We have 
enough of this cotton in stockpiles to 
carry us over until the 1969 crop can be 
harvested. Our farmers have assured us 
that cotton would be planted next spring 
if they are given this allotment. 

Mr. President, the State Department 
has expressed strong opposition to this 
legislation because they fear such a step 
may lead to difficulties in restoring dip- 
lomatic relations with Egypt. The State 
Department also suggests that we would 
be damaging ourselves because we have a 
favorable trade balance with Egypt and 
that this would probably be changed if 
this legislation became law. 

Let us look at the facts. Egypt broke 
off relations with us regardless of the 
fact that we were buying their cotton, 
lending them money, giving them foreign 
aid, and selling them millions of dollars 
of agriculture commodities under the 
terms of Public Law 480. They should 
have realized their action could bring un- 
favorable consequences. Certainly Egypt 
would not extend favors to us if their 
farmers were in the same position as ours 
and petitioning the government to per- 
mit them to grow a commodity to meet 
their domestic need. 

I believe that testimony before the 
Senate Agriculture Committee answered 
the second point. There is a question as 
to whether or not we are actually bene- 
fiting from Egypt to the extent claimed 
by the State Department. 

According to the table of exports U.S. 
Department of Commerce—set forth on 
page 24 of the hearings before the Sen- 
ate Agriculture Committee, our total ex- 
ports to the United Arab Republic and 
Sudan amounted to $203.7 million in 
1966. At the time the table was prepared 
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the figures for 1967 were not complete 
but the total from January through 
November only amounted to $79.1 mil- 
lion. Our imports in 1966 were $23.9 mil- 
lion and in 1967 through November they 
were $27.3 million, This would seem to 
leave a favorable trade balance of $179.8 
million in 1966. 

But what does the testimony before 
the Senate Agriculture Committee show? 
It shows that $127.1 million of these ex- 
ports in 1966 were financed through the 
CCC or under Public Law 480. In the 
testimony on page 88 of the Senate 
Agriculture Committee hearings, Mr. J. 
S. Francis, Jr., president of the SuPima 
Association, quotes from the statistical 
abstract of the United States for 1966 
which shows that the United States gave 
assistance to the United Arab Republic 
other than under Public Law 480 in the 
amount of $156 million in 1965 and $268 
million in 1964. This testimony further 
shows that about $189 million worth of 
commodities were exported to the United 
Arab Republic in 1966 and that over one- 
half of this—or about $104.5 million— 
was wheat and flour. 

The testimony—page 88, Agriculture 
Committee hearings—further shows 
that the real substantial dollar exports 
from the United States to the United 
Arab Republic were for equipment for 
oil companies for use in their develop- 
ment in Egypt. I seriously doubt that 
Egypt will ever permit a return on these 
foreign investments. In fact, if the 
United States did not finance commodi- 
ties and if our oil companies were not 
investing and developing in Egypt, our 
exports to the United Arab Republic 
would not amount to very much. 

Mr. President, in 1954 the extra-long 
staple cotton producers of the South- 
west wanted to expand the markets for 
their special type of cotton. They orga- 
nized the SuPima Association of Amer- 
ica which emphasizes production of a 
high-quality, extra-long staple cotton. 
They have worked hard to improve their 
farming and they have invested heavily 
in land and equipment to improve their 
overall efficiency. They believe it is in 
the best interest of American mills to 
have an adequate supply of domestically 
grown extra-long staple cotton. 

SuPima has carried on an aggressive 
program of research as well as advertis- 
ing and promotion to make the country 
and the world aware of the superior 
quality of our cotton. Over $2 million 
has been voluntarily contributed by the 
producers of the SuPima Association to 
help in this effort. As a result, the acre- 
age allotment increased to a high of 
about 150,000 acres in 1962, but today 
it has been reduced to just a little over 
70,000 acres, or about a 50-percent re- 
duction. During the period 1962 to 1967, 
these farmers also received a reduction 
of about 6 cents a pound in price. While 
our producers have taken these reduc- 
tions in quantity and price, foreign pro- 
ducers have continued to supply about 
82,000 bales of extra-long staple cotton 
annually. This is continuing, although 
our producers are able and willing to 
supply the market. 

Mr. President, I have no fears that 
passage of the legislation will disrupt 
our foreign relations program. The 
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House has amended the bill so that 
these quotas can be restored 2 years 
after diplomatic relations are resumed. 
Furthermore, our friends will not be 
affected by this cutback under provi- 
sions written into the bill. 

I strongly believe that we cannot per- 
mit our markets to be taken over by 
countries who have shown by their ac- 
tions that they are not our friends. I 
have no doubts that were they in our 
position, they would not hesitate to take 
action to favor their own farmers in 
supplying their markets. This action is 
well understood within the framework 
of diplomacy and could have a positive 
influence in restoring relations with 
these countries. We certainly have little 
to lose and much to gain. 

Mr. President, I urge passage of 
S. 1975. 

Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the committee 
amendments to S. 1975 be considered and 
agreed to en bloc, and that the bill as 
amended be treated as original text for 
purpose of further amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. The amend- 
ments are agreed to en bloc. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
this bill, S. 1975, is one which I originally 
thought I would oppose as vigorously 
as I could, but there seems to be a lack 
of interest in it, for some reason or other. 
Thus, I merely want to state my posi- 
tion and my opinion on the bill and let 
it go at that, if that is the way the Sen- 
ate wants it. 

Mr. President, this is a bad bill. It is 
harmful to the complex of our interna- 
tional relations. It goes at it in the 
wrong way. It is basically a special-in- 
terest bill which delves rather deeply 
into a delicate international situation 
in the Middle East. 

I have no objection—in fact, I would 
support and have supported the attitude 
of stopping trade with countries, such 
as Egypt, when they have severed re- 
lations with the United States and as 
long as they continue that severance of 
relationships. 

I do not condone what Mr. Nasser has 
done. I do not defend him at all. I say 
that it is bad in principle, when we con- 
sider the delicate international situations 
we have facing us and which can occur 
from time to time, to tie our hands on 
the options which we have open in case 
relations begin to be more amicable in 
the future. 

I will give an illustration, Mr. Presi- 
dent. We had some strong legislation 
proposed to cut off all trade and 
association with Mr. Sukarno and his 
country of Indonesia—when he was 
criticizing the United States and doing 
everything he could to injure us—abso- 
lutely to forbid all trade relationships 
with Mr. Sukarno. 

I opposed that in committee, not that 
I was supporting Mr. Sukarno, and not 
that I thought we should not cut off this 
trade, but because I thought it should 
be left to the discretion of the President 
of the United States to enforce as long 
as that adverse situation obtained. But 
the minute something might change in 
Indonesia, so that we would want to have 
more friendly relations and give us a 
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tool with which to work with the new 
regime, if one came into being, I thought 
the discretionary provision would be ad- 
vantageous. 

We defeated that legal statutory pro- 
hibition. It was not put on the statute 
books. It was left to the discretion of the 
President, with the admonition that as 
long as the situation continued, we would 
not trade with Mr. Sukarno. 

Well, certainly, in a very few months, 
the political situation in Indonesia 
changed and it became most advanta- 
geous for us immediately to use some 
economic aid in there to help the new 
regime get on its feet. 

Had we been required to go through 
the long process of a new law extinguish- 
ing the old law and changing that policy, 
we might have lost the friendly associa- 
tion of the new regime and the founda- 
tion upon which it had been built. 

The same thing obtains in Egypt to- 
day. I do not defend Nasser, nor his re- 
gime. I resent as much as anyone else 
what Nasser has done, I think unwar- 
rantedly, toward the United States, 
when we have been trying to help him 
from time to time in the past. I am per- 
fectly willing to suspend all trade with 
him as long as he maintains his posi- 
tion of hostility toward us and con- 
tinues the break in relations. The same 
with the Sudan. The same with the other 
countries. 

I think we ought to keep our options 
open on this and not write it into law, 
because the time may come—and I hope 
it is before too long—when those frozen 
relationships will thaw and we may want 
to have the immediate opportunity to do 
something to save a situation over there 
which is not only volatile but which can 
at any moment explode if it is not han- 
dled properly. 

I said a minute ago that this is spe- 
cial-interest legislation. It is. I am not 
against the cotton industry of this coun- 
try. Iam not against the long-staple cot- 
ton industry. But I do not think the 
special interests of one section should be 
permitted to endanger the international 
relationships in an area of the world 
that could, very conceivably, in the next 
few months or the next year or so cause 
a great deal of trouble if we are not in a 
position to help stop it and restore ami- 
cable relations. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I yield. 

Mr. MURPHY. The growing tension in 
the Middle East is not hypothetical. It is 
a reality. There was a war there last 
June and the present situation seems to 
indicate that there may be further trou- 
ble. Does the Senator think that perhaps 
the position taken by the Government 
of the United Arab Republic was derived 
as a result of pressure that had been 
brought to bear on Mr. Nasser by the 
Russians? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I am not cer- 
tain that that is the basic cause of it. 
I think the Russians have been trying 
to get in there for a long time, and they 
are pretty much in there. I understand 
they have 2,000 or 3,000 military tech- 
nicians in Egypt at the present time. 
But I think basically the difficulty there 
was Nasser’s own ambition to try to unite 
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the Arab world against, for instance, the 
United States, the so-called free world, 
which had the most influence in that 
area at the time. I do not think the 
Russians were able to control that orig- 
inally. The Russians came in later, after 
Nasser practically hung himself with his 
own rope. 

Mr. MURPHY. Is it not a fact that 
the Russians have been known to supply 
military hardware to the Egyptians? 
Does evidence not exist to show that 
they have resupplied Egypt with the arms 
she lost as a result of last summer's out- 
break; and if so, do you not believe this 
is creating a growing tension? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Well, there is 
no doubt about that. The Russians are 
supplying military hardware to Nasser. 
The Russians and the Czechs are doing 
it. The Iron Curtain countries are sup- 
plying the military hardware. In fact, 
that is all Nasser has. Those countries 
have replenished what he lost in the 
Israeli War. There is no question about 
that. That is not what I am talking 
about. 

Mr. MURPHY. If the Senator will 
yield further, there are two things to 
be considered. First, there is the advan- 
tage to the cotton growers in a par- 
ticular area which would result from the 
enactment of this bill. I agree with the 
Senator’s statement that such a consid- 
eration should not be uppermost in our 
deliberation. When considered in this 
light, the bill would create a special case 
for the extra-long staple cotton growers 
in the Southwest. 

Second, there is the effect which S. 
1975 would have on our foreign policy 
and our economic policy because it would 
set a precedent. This, I believe, must be 
carefully considered. 

Opposition to the bill includes the 
argument that would tie the hands of 
the State Department. After listening to 
and reading the arguments of the De- 
partment of State over a period of years, 
in which it has urged that it be given 
permission to deal with the imports and 
exports of commodities, and after con- 
sidering the overall record, taken in toto, 
I believe the time has come when we 
should begin to think in the first in- 
stance of the welfare of our own par- 
ticular growers, farmers, producers, and 
manufacturers here in America. 

It seems to me that over the last 25 
years we have been asked repeatedly to 
take a position against our own people. 
We are always the one asked to make 
this gesture. It is always the American 
farmer or manufacturer who must or 
must not do something because of what 
may or may not be the result or ramifica- 
tions in terms of the world struggle. 

Therefore, I would say that the time 
has come for us to act in such a way 
so that Mr. Nasser is faced with the de- 
cision. If he wants a peaceful interchange 
of commerce, then he must act accord- 
ingly and stop playing the role of the 
middle man who can make demands of, 
and have his desires fulfilled by, both 
sides. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I do not think 
the Senator and I are in disagreement. 
I apparently have not made myself clear. 
I have said repeatedly I not only will 
not object to, but will support, the cessa- 
tion of trade with Mr. Nasser so long as 
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this condition exists. I am talking about 
freezing it into law for a period of years 
after the resumption of relations. 

May I say again that if the Senator’s 
argument is to be followed out, we may 
as well build exclusionary walls around 
the United States, because we make 
everything in abundance, with the ex- 
ception, perhaps, of chrome—we are a 
little short of that—or perhaps magne- 
sium—we are a little short of that—but 
we have an abundance of all kinds of 
foodstuffs and manufactured products. 
If we are going to go on a completely 
protectionist basis, we may as well build 
a wall around all our products and pro- 
tect our own internal business, manufac- 
turers, farmers, and everything else. I 
want to see us do some of that. I think 
some of it should be protected. 

Mr. MURPHY. I am glad the Senator 
mentioned chrome. It is a most interest- 
ing situation which has to do with United 
Nations sanctions, in which we joined 
against Rhodesia, and with which this 
Senator disagrees. 

Mr, HICKENLOOPER. So do I. 

Mr. MURPHY. I understand that im- 
mediately after the United Nations got 
us to withdraw from our friendship with 
Rhodesia, Rhodesia shipped chrome to 
Russia. Russia raised the price of chrome 
$15 a ton and exported it to the United 
States. 

I speak of this, because so often we 
hear that foremost consideration must 
be given to the views of the State 
Department. 

I recall that one of the first votes I was 
privileged to join in when I became a 
Member of this distinguished body had to 
do with an extra $75 million to Mr. 
Nasser. I said at that time that when I 
campaigned to become a Member of the 
Senate from the State of California I had 
promised that I would not do anything to 
help Nasser, or Sukarno, or any of the 
others who were obviously playing the 
international game of using both ends 
against the middle, and that the sooner 
we stopped this nonsense, the sooner they 
would understand. I have not seen any- 
thing to change that opinion. In fact, 
if anything I believe the last 4 years have 
borne out this stand. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I agree with 
what the Senator said 4 years ago and 
I agree with what he says now. I do 
not think anyone has objected more— 
perhaps others objected more vocifer- 
ously—in committee and to the State 
Department, and every place else, to the 
aid we gave to Nasser during that period. 
I was against it. 

That is not what I am talking about 
at all. I am talking about a foreign policy 
operation program, and I think we are 
going at it the wrong way. 

I would just as soon exclude it during 
the period of the break in relations. 

I think another thing in this bill which 
should be pointed out very pointedly by 
those who oppose it is the fact that it 
withdraws the quotas from all these 
countries all over the world, so that we 
would have to have new legislation re- 
establishing quotas. If we once take that 
away and try to get it back, we will have 
a great deal of difficulty. 

Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 
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Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I yield. 

Mr. MONTOYA. While the distin- 
guished Senator from Iowa has been a 
prime mover in trying to establish our 
foreign relations on a sound basis 
through legislation and appropriate ac- 
tion in the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions—and I commend him for that— 
somehow I cannot follow his arguments 
with respect to this particular piece of 
legislation, with respect to letting the 
President or the State Department exer- 
cise its discretion rather than having 
Congress assert its leadership and its pre- 
rogatives in this field through appropri- 
ate legislative action, triggered by spe- 
cial circumstances. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Let me get this 
straight with the Senator: I do not say 
the President should use his discretion 
during this period of emergency; and 
I call it a period of emergency when we 
do not have relations with Egypt. 

Mr. MONTOYA. Why does the Sena- 
tor say mandatory legislation should not 
be enacted to take care of such a situa- 
tion? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mandatory 
legislation cutting off all trade, which 
would require new legislation if the 
climate gets better. 

Mr. MONTOYA. What is the alterna- 
tive, then? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. The alterna- 
tive is to let the situation stand as it is. 
We are not trading with them now in 
long-staple cotton. 

Mr. MONTOYA. Yes, we are. On the 
contrary, in effect we are still main- 
taining the same extent of trade in extra 
staple cotton as before. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. If we are I 
did not know it, and I apologize. 

Mr. MONTOYA. Would the Senator 
change his mind if he knew that to be 
true? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. No; I would 
say not. To some extent I might. As I 
said a while ago, I would support legisla- 
tion saying that as long as relations con- 
tinue as they are, that is, while the 
break in relations continue, I would sup- 
port the cessation of that trade. But the 
implications go way beyond that. 

Mr. MONTOYA. May I inform the 
Senator that since the June breakoff 
in relations a year ago, for the first 6 
months—that is, the June to December 
period—our exports to Egypt were in the 
amount of $16 million, or at the annual 
rate of $32 million. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Is that in long- 
staple cotton? 

Mr. MONTOYA. That is what they 
bought from us. But we continued to buy 
from them at the same rate as before. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
I am confused by what the Senator has 
now said. He said that is what they 
bought from us. I asked, is that long- 
staple cotton? 

Mr. MONTOYA. I am saying that they 
have bought from us at the rate of $32 
million a year, taking the figures from 
June to January, which amounted to 
$16 million. We have continued to buy 
cotton from Egypt at the same rate as 
before we severed diplomatic relations, 
and the intent is to continue to do so, 
in spite of the breakoff in relations, un- 
less we do something by way of legisla- 
tion. 
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Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Will the Sen- 
ator excuse me a moment? 

I have now been shown some figures 
showing that we exported, in 1967, to 
Egypt—that is, to the United Arab Re- 
public—$66.1 million in products, and we 
imported from Egypt $14.9 million, The 
balance of trade was very much in our 
favor, a good many times in our favor. 

As far as I am concerned, I am willing 
to put sanctions on that country as long 
as they behave as they have been be- 
having. But when relations begin to 
thaw, and we get back on a more normal 
basis, I think we ought to have the op- 
portunity to exercise certain options to 
encourage that recovery of relations; be- 
cause that is a powder keg over there, 
and I think legislation such as this is 
the wrong way to approach it. We might 
just as well say no product can be im- 
poe, as to pick out cotton for exclu- 

on. 

Mr. MONTOYA. If the Senator will 
yield further, I do not dispute the sin- 
cerity of my good friend from Iowa, but 
I do say that extra-long-staple cotton, 
as produced in this country, is in the 
very exceptional position of having been 
curtailed in production for the simple 
reason that we are trying to help a coun- 
try which produces it, and it is the only 
product that we produce in this country 
that is subjected to a 50-percent im- 
portation of our domestic needs. 

I know my good friend from Iowa 
would not tolerate it if our Government 
were to start importing 50 percent of our 
domestic needs in corn or 50 percent of 
our domestic needs in pork, Iowa being 
a great corn and hog producer. I think 
the Senator from Iowa would agree with 
that proposition, would he not? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Well, it would 
depend on the situation. The Senator is 
talking about stopping this importation 
in order to build what you might call an 
infant industry in this country. Are we 
proceeding on that theory? 

Mr. MONTOYA. It is not an infant in- 
dustry; it is a 12-year-old child. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I am talking 
about the old-infant industry protective 
theory. If the Senator wishes to proceed 
on that theory, that is one thing; but I 
think the time for that has long since 
passed, and we should proceed on the 
negotiation and bargaining philosophy. 

But if it is just a question of trade, 
why not cut off all trade with all the 
world—all trade with Japan, for exam- 
ple, because they can make things cheap- 
er than we make them, and undercut 
and undersell us? We might just as well 
do that. 

I did not intend to express myself at 
this great length. I merely wanted to 
make my position clear. I think this pro- 
posal is wrong in principle, and I think 
it may well be something that will rise 
up to plague us in the future, and may 
be a spark that could either ignite or, 
if handled the other way, could enable 
us, some time in the near future, to 
smooth over some of these rough spots 
and get back on a normal footing. 

I just think it is improper legislation. 
I am not opposing the prohibition on this 
trade during the period when we have 
no diplomatic relations, but I think there 
is more to the question than that. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I hesi- 
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tate to take issue with my good friend 
the Senator from New Mexico on this 
matter, but what I propose to do is mere- 
ly to lay before the Senate some facts 
which were developed at the committee 
hearings. 

As Senators will remember, this bill 
was sent to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry, which held hearings 
for 2 days. After the hearings were 
held, the committee voted to report the 
bill, and I believe there were two or three 
members who opposed it. 

What concerns me is not so much cut- 
ting off the importation of long staple 
cotton from Egypt, but the cost that will 
be inflicted on the American taxpayer. 

The Senate passed the farm bill last 
week. That bill would extend the pro- 
gram for 4 years. As I stated on the Sen- 
ate floor, the only basis for opposition 
to the bill was that it cost a good deal 
more than was originally anticipated. 

The pending bill is ostensibly intended 
to cut off the exportation of long staple 
cotton from Egypt to the United States. 
That is good and well if the Senate wants 
to do that. However, the pending bill 
would add 52,100 acres of land in the 
West to the number of acres now de- 
voted to the production of extra-long 
staple cotton. We do not need this extra 
acreage. 

We will have on hand on August 1, 
1968, about 312,000 bales of extra- 
long staple cotton and we will use only 
132,000. As a matter of fact, it will last 
us almost 2 years if we do not plant 1 
single acre of long staple cotton to use 
what we now have on hand. 

In order to retain that cotton in stor- 
age, it costs quite a bit of money. The in- 
vestment that we have in that cotton 
costs us at the present time around 5 or 
6 percent interest. 

That was my main objection, as my 
good friend, the Senator from New Mex- 
ico, will undoubtedly remember. 

I sympathize with the Southwest. I 
would be the first one to say: “Go on and 
plant it if we need it.” However, we do 
not need it. 

As the facts will show here, in addi- 
tion to planting extra-long staple cotton 
in the Southwest, almost every farmer 
who will be entitled to acreage under the 
pending bill, if it is passed, already has 
quite a large acreage of upland cotton. 

I have an example here in particular 
where one cotton grower has an allot- 
ment of 692 acres of upland cotton, and 
he has an acreage allotment of 7.9 acres 
of extra-long staple cotton. If this bill 
is passed and becomes law, that man will 
get about 75 percent more of extra-long 
staple cotton to plant in addition to the 
upland cotton that he already has. 

Mr. President, from an agricultural 
standpoint, that is what concerned me. 
My good friend, the Senator from Iowa, 
took the position that we should not per- 
mit the pending bill to pass because of 
the fact that we would be cutting off the 
importation of cotton from Egypt and 
Sudan. 

All that is true, and I would venture 
to say that my good friends, the Senator 
from New Mexico and the other Senators 
from the Southwestern States, would not 
vote for the pending bill except that their 
States would receive about 58,900 addi- 
tional acres of cottonland to plant. 
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When I give that figure, of course there 
is included in that amount the land re- 
sulting from the bill that was passed by 
the Senate a few months ago, the so- 
called Hayden bill. That bill would have 
increased the cotton acreage by about 
6,800 acres. The Senate passed that 
measure. That measure is now before the 
House, as I understand it, and it has not 
been passed. But the pending bill would 
add to that 6,800 acres, if the bill is 
passed, more acreage and would have 
the Secretary of Agriculture distribute it 
among the States of New Mexico, Ari- 
zona, California, and maybe a part of 
Texas for a grand total of 58,900 acres. 

The production from that 58,900 acres 
of land plus the original allotment would 
be more than the production used in our 
country. Assuming that the entire 58,900 
acres had been planted this year, in my 
opinion it would have further aggravated 
the huge surplus we now have in storage. 
And much of that cotton is now in stor- 
age and under the control of the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation. 

Mr. President, that was the main 
thrust of my opposition to the pending 
bill. As much as I would like to accom- 
modate my good friend, the Senator from 
Arizona (Mr. Haypen], and my good 
friend, the Senator from California, and 
the Senators from New Mexico, I thought 
it was incumbent upon me as chairman 
of the committee to bring these facts to 
the attention of the Senate. 

I do not know the exact amount that it 
will cost, but we have estimates here 
ranging from $5.4 million a year to as 
much as $7 million a year, and that is 
merely to cover the interest on the cotton 
that will be taken over, plus the storage 
and acquisition. 

As was stated by me and others, there 
was a little disappointment over our 
present program in that it cost a little 
more than anticipated. And to further 
aggravate it by this measure, I think, is 
wrong. It is unconscionable for us to pass 
a bill of this kind, a bill which would be 
an added burden to the taxpayer. And it 
would, in my opinion, further aggravate 
our carryover. 

I would not blame the opponents of our 
farm program if they were to criticize 
the program a good deal because of the 
passage of the pending bill. 

If the bill were limited simply to cut- 
ting off Egypt and the Egyptian Sudan 
from the exportation of extra-long- 
staple cotton into this country, I do not 
suppose that our friends would be inter- 
ested in the pending bill. 

But where I draw the line is that what 
Egypt does not send here, they want to 
produce; but the amount of production 
they are asking for will be far in excess 
of what we need. That is the chief reason 
why, as chairman of the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry, I am present- 
ing the facts to the Senate. 

Mr. President, I desire to present some 
facts in respect to the issues involved 
in this bill. It is wasteful at a time when 
all our energies should be devoted to 
conserving our resources and avoiding 
additional burdens upon the American 
taxpayer. While it purports to be against 
the interest of the United Arab Republic, 
it is really against the interest of the 
United States of America. 

The United States now has a surplus 
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of extra-long-staple cotton. This bill 
provides for greatly expanded production 
of that commodity. That is the real pur- 
pose of the bill. Estimated total stocks on 
hand in the United States as of August 1, 
1968, will be 312,000 bales, more than 
double the amount consumed and ex- 
ported in the marketing year ended July 
31, 1967. Domestic consumption in that 
year was 134,900 bales and exports were 
12,900 bales, making total disappearance 
147,800 bales. However, the vast majority 
of exports of extra-long-staple cotton are 
under Public Law 480. In 1966-67, Pub- 
lic Law 480 exports amounted to 10,700 
of the 12,900 bale total exports. Our pres- 
ent stocks would last 2 years if not a 
single pound was produced or imported. 
Even if we imported no cotton from the 
United Arab Republic or Sudan, produc- 
tion at the present level, together with 
existing stocks, would take care of our 
needs for many years. Approximately 
171,000 bales of this cotton were held by 
the Commodity Credit Corporation. With 
expanded production as provided by this 
bill, these stocks cannot be disposed of in 
any reasonable manner, and they are 
likely to increase, since domestic cotton 
cannot be substituted in all cases for cot- 
ton produced in the United Arab Repub- 
lic. 

Representatives of the National Cotton 
Council and the SuPima Association of 
America came to the committee last 
November with a proposal for working off 
this surplus. That proposal was approved 
by the administration, by the committee, 
and by the Senate. It was passed as part 
of H.R. 10864 on November 21 last year. 
S. 1975 would largely reverse the action 
the Senate took last year. 

The present surplus of extra-long- 
staple cotton has developed in part be- 
cause of a change in the method of sup- 
porting the price of upland cotton. The 
support loan for upland cotton was re- 
duced, the balance of the support being 
made in the form of payments. The sup- 
port loan for extra-long-staple cotton 
has remained at a high level, so that its 
price has been out of line with upland 
cotton, and consequently upland cotton 
has been used in many cases where ex- 
tra-long-staple cotton would have been 
used if the prices had been in line. H.R. 
10864 would have remedied this situa- 
tion by reducing the support loan for 
extra-long-staple cotton and providing 
for payments to make up the difference. 
It would also have permitted Commodity 
Credit Corporation to sell extra-long- 
staple cotton at market prices. Coupled 
with these provisions for disposing of 
the surplus, H.R. 10864 provided for an 
increase in the national acreage allot- 
ment of 6,800 acres. 

In making the proposal which was in- 
corporated in H.R. 10864, representatives 
of the National Cotton Council and the 
SuPima Association of America realized 
that the 6,800-acre increase in the allot- 
ment—nearly 10 percent—was a mag- 
nanimous increase in view of the surplus 
on hand. Without the changes in price 
support and disposal methods, the sur- 
plus would have continued to increase by 
30,000 to 35,000 bales per year, even with- 
out any increase in the allotment. In a 
letter to the Senator from North Carolina 
[Mr. JorDAN] appearing on page 12 of the 
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Senate report on H.R. 10864, the Depart- 
ment stated: 

You also requested our views on program 
expenditures for extra-long-staple cotton if 
the allotment price-support program now in 
effect (including disposal operations under 
Public Law 480) is continued. Under these 
assumptions during the next few years we 
would expect yields per acre to increase and 
domestic consumption to decline—due main- 
ly to the unfavorable relationship between 
the loan level for extra-long-staple cotton 
and that for upland cotton. We estimate that 
CCC acquisitions of cotton through the loan 
program would increase by 30,000 to 35,000 
bales per year at a cost of about $235 per 
bale. Thus, net fiscal year expenditures would 
increase to about $14 to $16 million. The 
sharp increase in expenditures from current 
levels (about $7.5 million) is due primarily 
to the increased quantity of cotton which 
will be acquired by CCC (about $7 to $8 mil- 
lion per year) if the current program is con- 
tinued. 


Because they realized that the 6,800- 
acre increase was very generous, and be- 
cause of the need to dispose of the sur- 
plus, representatives of the Cotton Coun- 
cil and the SuPima Association included 
in their proposal last November a pro- 
vision placing a ceiling on the national 
marketing quota until the surplus was 
disposed of. This ceiling would allow for 
the 6,800-acre increase, and no more. 
This provision was approved by the com- 
mittee and the Senate. 

The pending bill increases production 
far beyond our needs. It does not pro- 
vide any means of disposing of the sur- 
plus. Instead of providing for a 6,800- 
acre increase in the national allotment, 
it provides for a 52,100-acre increase. 
Instead of about a 10-percent increase, 
it provides for about a 75-percent in- 
crease from 70,500 acres to 122,600 acres. 
Under section 347(a) of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938 the national 
quota equals domestic consumption, plus 
exports, less imports, plus an additional 
number of bales if necessary to assure 
adequate working stocks. There is no way 
to dispose of the existing surplus. H.R. 
10864 provided such a way. But S. 1975 
would even supersede H.R. 10864 to pre- 
vent any possibility of disposing of Gov- 
ernment stocks, since it provides at line 
17 on page 2, as follows: 

Notwithstanding any other provision of 
law, the Secretary shall give domestic pro- 
ducers the opportunity to produce an amount 
of such extra long staple cotton equal to any 
reduction in supply which may result from 
the enactment of this subsection... 


If both H.R. 10864 and S. 1975 were 
enacted, it would appear that the pro- 
vision just quoted would require an in- 
crease of 52,100 acres in addition to the 
6,800-acre increase provided by H.R. 
10864, making a total increase of 60,900 
acres. That would be more than an 80- 
percent increase in the allotment and it 
is unconscionable. 

In addition to the fact that this bill 
would lock up our present surplus and 
encourage the production of additional 
surplus, the bill would require the United 
States to violate its agreements under 
the General Agreement on Tariff and 
Trade. This might or might not have 
some adverse effect on the United Arab 
Republic and Sudan, but it would have 
a most serious effect on the faith and 
credit to be accorded by the world to 
U.S. commitments. Certainly at this time 
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we should avoid any possibility of sug- 
gesting that the word of this country 
cannot be relied upon. 

So far as the United States is con- 
cerned, passage of this bill would be a 
senseless act. Even if the United Arab 
Republic were to take no retaliation— 
and we have very vulnerable interests in 
that area—even if we suffer no loss of 
character in breaking international com- 
mitments; even if we do not mind paying 
the taxpayer’s money to store unneeded 
cotton; there still is no advantage to the 
United States in the passage of this bill. 
The real ones who gain from this bill are 
a few thousand farmers, most of whom 
also raise upland cotton. 

This is especially unconscionable in 
view of the fact that almost all of the 
producers of extra-long-staple cotton 
are also producers of upland cotton. 

Senators will remember that under 
the new upland cotton program produc- 
ers are paid for reducing their acreages 
of cotton. Now this bill comes along and 
rewards these same producers by in- 
creasing their acreages of extra-long- 
staple cotton. Under no circumstances 
does this make any sense. 

For example, one producer of extra- 
long-staple cotton has an allotment of 
only 7.9 acres. But this same producer 
has an upland cotton allotment of 692 
acres. Under this bill his extra-long- 
staple cotton would be increased by about 
80 percent while he is being paid to re- 
duce his upland allotment. 

The Senate acted responsibly in pass- 
ing H.R. 10864. That bill may or may 
not become law. If it does we will have 
one kind of program. If S. 1975 becomes 
law we will have a very different pro- 
gram. If both become law, we will have 
still a different program. Under this state 
of affairs the Senate cannot possibly 
know the effect of enactment of S. 1975. 

Furthermore, hard economic sense 
would further militate against the pas- 
age of this bill. Today, and for many 
years in the past, this country has en- 
joyed a favorable balance of trade with 
the United Arab Republic. 

In 1967 our favorable balance of trade 
amounted to $27.1 million. And this takes 
into consideration all U.S. Government- 
financed programs. In 1966 our favorable 
balance amounted to $46.9 million, while 
in 1965 and 1964 our favorable balance 
amounted to $42.6 million and $60.4 mil- 
lion respectively. 

Actually, imports of cotton from the 
United Arab Republic amounted to only 
$13.7 million in 1967; $12.2 million in 
1966; and $7.8 and $14.5 million respec- 
tively in 1965 and 1964. 
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Therefore, if the United Arab Republic 
were to retaliate and I expect she would, 
our best interests would not be served. 
I say let us be hardheaded about this 
matter of trade. Our dollar is on the fir- 
ing line. The strain on our gold stocks 
continues. This is no time to work against 
ourselves. 

Today, we are in bad shape so far as 
dollars are concerned. We are losing our 
gold by the tons. The distinguished Sen- 
ator from New Mexico has given some in- 
formation as to the amount of exports 
from Egypt to our country, but I have 
figures indicating that the dollar ex- 
ports—dollar exports, not pounds—to 
Egypt, from 1955 to 1967, were $872.9 mil- 
lion, and the dollar imports from Egypt 
were $253.5 million in that period of time. 
The favorable balance in our favor was 
$619.4 million. 

It is true that as of today, the import- 
export picture is not as good as it was a 
few years ago; but, what Egypt sells to us 
dollarwise is in excess of what we buy 
from Egypt and the Sudan. 

It seems to me that it would be a mis- 
take for us to cut off this trade and, on 
the other hand, as I said, increase the 
stocks of a commodity that we do not 
need at the moment, which we have in 
excess of our requirements, stored in 
some warehouses scattered throughout 
the country. For that reason, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I believe that this bill should not 
be passed. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp the 
table from which I was just reading, as 
well as other documents showing the im- 
port-export position between our coun- 
try, Egypt, and the Egyptian Sudan. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


U.S. EXPORTS TO AND IMPORTS FROM THE UNITED ARAB 
REPUBLIC (EGYPT), CALENDAR YEARS 1955-67 


Un millions of dollars] 


LONG-STAPLE (OTHER THAN UPLAND) COTTON 


National 
allotment 
(acres) 


Planted Harvested 
acreage acreage 


Yield 


Year, beginning 
Aug. 1 (pounds) 


Export Import 
U.S. favor- 
Dollar able dollar 
Year Dollar value of balance 
Total export Total imports of trade 
on ELS 
cotton 
78.5 56.2 25.6 21.4 30.6 
96.6 61.9 14.8 11.0 47.1 
40.1 380 17.1 14.1 21.0 
51.9 50.9 16.4 13.3 34.5 
105.8 33.7 14.4 12.5 19.3 
150.6 63.2 24.7 12.9 38.5 
161.8 72.4 22.0 14.4 50.4 
234.4 79.2 23.1 11.8 56.1 
209.4 72.7 21.2 10,8 51.5 
267.8 89.5 24.3 14.5 65.2 
157.6 751 12.1 7.8 57.9 
189.0 127.4 17.8 12.2 109.6 
S 180 se 37.7 
Total. 1,809.5 872.9 253.855 619.4 
Domestic mill Exports (bales) Carryover at 
Production consumption ——_—————————- beginning of 
(bales) (bales) Total Public season (bales) 
Law 480 
999 178. 900 
e 129. 800 
9.700 Aa 53, 300 
23,500 23, 200 121, 700 
4, 200 4.200 152, 300 
7, 400 4,700 54, 400 
7,100 6, 700 138, 300 
2,700 2,600 , 400 
1,600 1, 300 199, 600 
21,200 15,300 253, 200 
5, 700 3,300 259, 300 
12,900 10,700 288, 500 
324324 E pega GANTS 253, 800 
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EXTRA-LONG-STAPLE COTTON: ESTIMATES OF BASIC DATA FOR 1967, 1968, AND 1969 UNDER VARIOUS ALTERNATIVES 


July 22, 1968 


Present law Hayden bill, H.R. 15098 Nasser, H.R. 10915 H.R. 15098 and H.R. 10915 
Item 1967 1968 1969 1968 1969 1968 1969 1968 1969 
0 Q) (3) u) (5) (6) 0) (8) (9) 
Acreage: 
C 70, 500 70, 500 70, 500 77, 300 77, 300 122, 600 70, 500 129, 400 77,300 
. M TRET i altel. 69, 500 68, 500 68, 500 168, 500 76, 000 168, 500 68, 500 168, 500 76, 000 
Harvested i Ss 67,500 67. 500 67. 500 67. 500 75, 000 67, 500 67, 500 67, 500 75, 000 
Yield, pound per acre harvested_..............-.---- 490 550 560 550 560 550 560 550 560 
Supply and utilization (bales): 
Production (in-season ginnings ) 68, 000 77,000 79, 000 77, 000 88, 000 77,000 79, 000 77, 000 88, 000 
Beginning stocks (including preseason ginnings) - 219, 000 2224, 000 242, 000 2224, 000 196, 000 2224, 000 211, 000 224, 000 166, 000 
Imports and city crop 2 88, 000 86, 000 86, 000 80, 000 80, 000 3 30, 000 3 30, 000 25, 000 25, 000 
Domestic disappearance 130, 000 120, 000 115, 000 160, 000 165, 000 100, 000 95, 000 140, 000 145, 000 
0 25, 000 30, 000 30, 000 30, 000 30, 000 30, 000 30, 000 „000 30, 000 
Sale of ex-stockpile cotton 000 5,000 5,000 5,000 5, 000 10, 000 10. 000 10. 000 10, 000 
Endin, eee 22 99 — N 1%, 09 uko 1 — 66, 000 114,099 
Support price per pound (average of crops) (cen 
Price support payment zee eee 7.97 ET E A 7.97 7.97 
FON pea ee a a St ͤ T eth sin ie sila ings N $2,900,000 $3,400,000 -.............-....-..--.-.. 900, 000 400, 000 
nmi ER aa NE E sieo $18; 100; 000°" 18. dO, 500. 15,200. 000 17,600,000 fis 150550 518,600 bb. 18,400,000 17, 600, 000 
CTC ase CE p ASS 16,000,000 18, 100, 000 18, 600, 000 18, 300, 000 21,000,000 18, 100, 000 18,600,000 18,300, 000 21, 000, 000 
r ree an tate. 1, 200, 000 —4, 200, 000 —5, 900, 00 7.5, 800, 000 4, 400, 000 73, 100, 000 I, 400, 00 11, 600, 000 +10, 400, 000 
Storage, handling, and loan settleme —500, —500, 000 —600, —500, 000 —400, —500, —500, —500, —400, 000 
T O E . ⁵ at a wal pt ddan decwnnnnddarsh means arn —2, 900, 000 AL) Ra a e —2,900, —3, 400, 000 
irrer iawac nea cscansoncvene= —6, 600,000 —8, 000,000 —8, 000, 000 —6,900,000 —6, 900, 000 —8, 000,000 —8, 000,000 —6, 900, 000 —6, 900,000 
Estimated major expenditures.............--.. —8, 300,000 —12, 700, 000 —14. 500, 000 —4, 700, 000 —6, 300, 000 —5, 400, 000 —7, 100, 000 1, 300, 000 —3, 000, 000 
30 of prio 
e N, re . +5, 000 +18,000 +25, 000 —28, 000 —22, 000 13,000 —6, 000 —58, 000 —52, 000 
j 1 lanti! NOTES 
1 Legislation would be enacted too late to affect 1968 plantings. Public Law 480: 


2 Excludes stockpile cotton. 
3 Including 30000 bales of Tanguis. 


Extra-LONG-STAPLE COTTON IMPORT CONTROLS 


Present law: 1967 


Hayden bill (H.R. 15098): 1968, 
R. 10915): 1968, 30 at 265; and 1969 
10915: 1968 


Nasser (H. 
H.R. 15098 and H.R. 


25 at 265; 1968, 30 at 265; and 1969, 30 at 265. 


30 at 230; and 1969, 30 at 230. 
30 at 265. 


30 at 230; and 1969, 30 at 230 


The above estimates were based on the very limited data currently available. They indicate the 
trend that would occur in consumption, exports, and imports, but may not indicate the exact 
magnitude of change at various price levels. The estimates are subject to change as additional 


data become available. 
Total estimated domestic consump- 


course, fundamental foreign policy problems 


The bill should not be approved. tion and exports----------------- 132,000 that would be aggravated by passage of the 
1. It would sharply reduce present active Sines Nanton DUL Sere main point of interest to 
rospects for reestablishing diplomatic rela- Difference 74, e Department of Agriculture and, we be- 
x : 1968 rod cee naan 77,000 lieve, the growers of this cotton is that the 
755 It would not benefit farmers this year, ——— Hayden bill will do the job while the Nasser 
since U.S. extra long staple cotton is already Excess 1968-69--------.----~- 151,000 bill will not. 
planted and about to be harvested. Does not include: Bales Mr. MONTOYA. Mr, President, will 
aioe ELS producers also grow upland 22 —— M 3 the Senator yield for a question? 
PR nf: bere RRR fag Fae Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 
4, Farmers would have to cut back after 
diplomatic relations are resumed. Total excess stocks. 265.000 Mr. MONTOYA. The Senator stated 


5. Since U.S. grown extra long staple cot- 
ton is not a direct substitute for foreign 
growths, it would deliver another part of the 
overall cotton market to synthetic fibers. 

6. The Senate has passed Senator Hayden's 
bill to expand utilization of ELS cotton by 
reducing the price support loan and adding 
a direct payment. This bill will improve the 
competitive position of ELS cotton. 

U.S. grown ELS cotton has lost markets to 
upland cotton and synthetic fibers—not to 
foreign grown cotton. These market losses 
have been particularly sharp since a one- 
price system was adopted for upland cotton. 
The Hayden bill goes directly to the heart 
of the problem and, therefore, would be much 
more effective (at least 50% more effective) 
in regaining markets than would the An- 
derson bill. 

It is of real merit, while S. 1975 is a puni- 
tive bill that could do damage at home and 
abroad, 

7. It would hurt our balance of payments. 

8. It is not needed because we have a sur- 
plus of 265,000 bales above next year’s need. 


Balance of trade: Millions 


Favorable U.S. balance 619. 4 


Additional extra-long-staple cotton not 
needed: 


Total stocks Aug. 1, 1968___...----- 
CxXIV——1424—Part 17 


Except for 1961, 1962 and 1963 the national 
allotment has always been less than 100,000 
acres, Actually in 1963 with production at 
161.2 thousand bales, the CCC acquired 96,000 
bales at a cost of $25,000,000. 

The Department of Agriculture has re- 
cently made a thorough analysis of S. 1975. 
They estimate that shutting out imports of 
approximately 55,000 bales of cotton from 
Egypt and the Sudan would open an addi- 
tional market for U.S. grown ELS cotton of 
only about 30 to 35,000 bales per year. The 
remaining gap would be filled to some ex- 
tent by upland cotton but mainly by man- 
made fibers, particularly the polyesters. This 
is due to the fact that U.S. produced ELS 
cotton is neither long enough nor strong 
enough to fully replace African cottons for 
certain specialized uses. Thus, passage of the 
so-called Nasser bill would in the main be a 
boon to the manmade fibers. In addition, 
these small benefits would accrue only for 
two years after resumption of diplomatic re- 
lations. 

On the other hand, they estimate that a 
reduction in the loan level for U.S. grown 
ELS cotton to about the 40¢ level as would 
be authorized under the Hayden bill, would 
provide an additional market for U.S. grown 
ELS cotton of 45 to 55,000 bales per year. 
This would come about as a result of this 
cotton being more competitive in price with 
manmade fibers and especially with upland 
cotton. There are no significant differences 
in the CCC expenditures that could be ex- 
pected under the two bills. There are, of 


that if this bill is passed, we would have 
a production increase over and above the 
requirements for filling the gap caused 
by the severance of the quota to Egypt 
and the Sudan. Is that a correct state- 
ment? 

Mr. ELLENDER, Well, that is the way 
I understand it. That is why the Senator 
is for the bill, I suppose. 

Mr. MONTOYA. I should like to read 
from page 2 of the bill, where it is in- 
dicated that there would be no increase. 
The language is as follows: 

The Secretary shall give domestic pro- 
ducers the opportunity to produce an 
amount of such extra long staple cotton 
equal to any reduction in supply which may 
result from the enactment of this subsec- 
tion... 


In other words, the clear language of 
the bill is to the effect that the domestic 
producers may be allowed to produce 
only such amount of cotton as is repre- 
sented by the reduction of the quota from 
Egypt and no more. 

Mr. ELLENDER. What does that 
amount to? At one time it amounted 
to—I do not have the figures. 

Mr. MONTOYA. I have the figures. 
Under the provisions of the bill, which 
would take a 5-year average, the figure 
would be 52,100 acres a year. 
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Mr. ELLENDER. Of course, that would 
mean that we would be producing that 
amount of cotton with 368,000 bales on 
hand now. 

Mr. MONTOYA. We have a mean aver- 
age formula in the bill which amounts 
to 52,100 acres a year. 

Mr. ELLENDER. And our consump- 
tion is only 120,000 bales, which includes 
export under Public Law 480. 

Mr. MONTOYA. I was going to go into 
that, but I deferred to the Senator to 
complete his statement. 

Mr. ELLENDER. In other words, 
whether or not we needed the additional 
bales, the Secretary of Agriculture would, 
under the bill, be bound to permit the 
planting of what Egypt and the Sudan 
sent to this country—the average sent in 
the last 5 years? 

Mr. MONTOYA. Except that the Sec- 
retary has continuing jurisdiction over 
the domestic quota, which he now en- 
forces and which he could cut down in 
order to cut down surpluses in an orderly 
fashion. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The full domestic 
consumption as of last year, the year 
ended July 31, 1967, was 135,000 bales. As 
I have just pointed out, we will have on 
hand 312,000 bales. It will take us 2 years 
to consume what we now have on hand. 

Mr. MONTOYA. The figure I have 
from the Department of Agriculture, as 
of this morning, is a total of 237,192 
bales, represented by the following cate- 
gories: 24,192 bales is the 1967 crop in 
CCC; 101,000 bales is the accumulation 
of years prior to 1967, in inventory in 
CCC; 29,000 bales is the national stock- 
pile in CCC; and 83,000 bales to the 
credit of mills and merchants—for a 
total of 237,192 bales. These are the fig- 
ures supplied to me as of this morning 
by the Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. ELLENDER. There is a difference 
because I have included estimated 1968 
production. The United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture announcement, 
dated Washington, July 3, 1968, shows a 
carryover, August 1, 1968, of 206,000 
bales; estimated 1968 crop production of 
77,000 bales; and I have included the 
stockpile of 29,000 bales—for a total of 
312,000 bales. The figures differ only 
slightly. They both come from the De- 
partment of Agriculture, and it may be 
that they differ slightly because of a 
difference in dates. 

But the fact remains that, as of 2 
weeks ago, according to the estimates 
I have obtained from the Department, 
we will have on hand a total of 312,000 
bales. 

Mr. MONTOYA, Has the Senator com- 
pleted his remarks? 

Mr, ELLENDER. I have nothing fur- 
ther to add. 

Mr. MONTOYA, Mr. President, I wish 
to comment briefly on the very able ar- 
gument presented by my distinguished 
friend, the Senator from Louisiana, It 
is stated that this would be an added 
cost to the American taxpayer, which 
cost principally is occasioned by virtue 
of the purpose of cotton and the storage 
thereof in the bins of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation. 

Last year, which is a representative 
year, we had a surplus of 24,192 bales 
which went into the Commodity Credit 
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Corporation. There is no price support 
on extra-long staple cotton, which has a 
unique position in the farm price struc- 
ture as it is being handled by the Gov- 
ernment under the farm legislation that 
exists. We are orphans in this partic- 
ular regard. We have no subsidy and we 
have no price support. For years the in- 
dustry has been taxing itself so as to 
do some research and to tell the mills 
and the world about the benefits of extra 
long staple cotton. This is the cotton that 
produces the supima shirt which is one 
of the finest cotton shirts in the world. 

With respect to the surplus going into 
the bins or storage places, I might say 
that by virtue of the Agricultural Act 
of 1956, section 202, the Secretary of 
Agriculture was mandated by the Con- 
gress as follows, and I read from sec- 
tion (b): 

(b) Beginning not later than August 1, 
1956, the Commodity Credit Corporation is 
directed to sell for export at competitive 
world prices its stocks of domestically pro- 
duced extra long staple cotton on hand on 
the date of enactment of this Act. The 
amount offered and the price accepted by the 
Commodity Credit Corporation shall be such 
as to dispose of such quantity in an orderly 
Tanna and within a reasonable period of 

e. 


I do not believe this has been done and 
that is why we have accumulated a sur- 
plus. I share the concern of the distin- 
guished Senator from Louisiana over the 
accumulation of these surpluses. On the 
other hand, it has been the history of our 
accumulation of surpluses and the dis- 
position thereof that the Secretary of 
Agriculture will not dispose of these sur- 
pluses. 

While I advocate they be orderly dis- 
posed of, and I am sure the Secretary of 
Agriculture can be mandated by Congress 
to start an orderly process of elimination 
of these surpluses—I could vote for such 
a bill—I will not tolerate the purchase of 
50 percent of our needs in extra-long 
staple cotton from a country whose 
inimical attitude against the United 
States has been expressed by its leader 
many times. 

This is one of the issues, in addition to 
the added issue that the extra-long staple 
cotton industry in this country is the 
only industry subjected to 50-percent 
importation of domestic needs. This is 
unfair and inequitable and this bill is de- 
signed to correct such inequity and in- 
justice. 

I do not believe my friend from Louis- 
iana meant to say literally that if this 
bill is passed it would cause a 78-percent 
increase in cotton acreage. I think he 
meant to say that if this bill is passed it 
would cause a 78-percent increase in ex- 
tra-long staple cotton acreage, which is a 
different matter. Unless I am wrong, I 
think that is what he meant and the REC- 
orp should so show. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I tried to show, as I 
recall, a grower who had a quota of 600- 
odd acres of upland cotton and who had 
a quota of about 8 acres of long staple 
cotton. If this bill were enacted then the 
latter quota would be increased by 80 per- 
cent. 

Mr. MONTOYA. Eighty percent of the 
eight. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Yes. 
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Mr. MONTOYA. That is what I want 
to have clear in the RECORD. 

Mr. ELLENDER. It would be 80 percent 
of the amount of acreage he had in 
extra-long staple cotton. 

Mr. MONTOYA. Another thing that is 
important in this discussion is why these 
surpluses have accumulated. Who is re- 
sponsible for their accumulation. I think 
this is a very salient question to be 
answered. 

Had we not imported so much cotton 
from Egypt and had we not imported 
so much cotton from the Sudan during 
this period of accumulation we would not 
have a surplus by the Commodity Credit 
Corporation. We would have had to in- 
crease our domestic production and no 
surplus would exist; but the surpluses are 
not credible to the domestic producers. 
Rather, the surpluses are due to the im- 
port policies of our State Department 
which did nothing to reduce the quotas 
in light of existing and accumulating 
surpluses which were taking place. 

I wish to analyze the price differential 
which I think is another integral part 
of this argument. Are we getting cheaper 
cotton for our mills as a result of the 
importation and quota system with 
which we bless Egypt today. I say we are 
not getting less expensive cotton. 

I have these figures from the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture which were compiled 
as of July 17, 1968. This is the comparison 
and analysis. American grade 3 staple 
cotton cost 43.45 cents per pound as 
landed in New England mills. Egyptian 
extra-long staple cotton of the same 
quality cost 56.45 cents per pound, Egyp- 
tian extra-long staple in a slightly better 
quality, cost 57.5 cents per pound. 

The Department of Agriculture has 
given me these figures which show that 
there is no benefit to the American con- 
sumer or American mills to buy Egyp- 
tian cotton. The reason they are buying 
this cotton now is that there is a short- 
age of supply on the American landscape 
and we have had to resort to importa- 
tion. Thereby, as of today the mills are 
going to have to pay more than they pay 
for domestic cotton. So the price argu- 
ment, I think, is very relative to this 
matter and very important in consider- 
ing whether or not this bill should pass. 

EGYPT’S DAGGER IN AMERICA’S BACK 


Mr. President, we live in an age of 
realities. History records the death of 
many a society and system that refused 
to recognize reality. We here in this 
country have refused to face it more 
than once in the past, and the same 
seems to be true now. 

George Santayana said: 

They who refuse to learn from history are 
doomed to repeat it. 


I echo that sentiment. Particularly in 
the case of Egypt and Nasser vis-a-vis 
the United States. 

Our Nation has gone out of its way 
over the year to befriend Egypt. We have 
given aid in profusion and suffered much 
in return. We have poured money and 
grain into Egypt’s coffers and granaries. 
We have received an unrelieved stream 
of hostility and anti-Americanism in 
reply. 

Rarely have I ever seen or even read of 
such a relationship. Does one constantly 
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crawl on one’s stomach toward some- 
one who receives one each time with a 
well-placed kick? Does one lick the boots 
that trample on one? Does one put a 
dagger into the hand of one’s deadliest 
enemy, then present one’s back to him 
for a better target? 

It seems that everyone in America but 
our State Department is well aware of 
the deliberate policy of Nasser and his 
regime. Our property has been destroyed. 
American nationals have been placed in 
danger and assaulted physically. Sym- 
bols of our country, from the flag to our 
libraries, have been destroyed as a result 
of the deliberate policy of the Nasser 
regime. 

Has anyone doubted for one moment 
that the mobs were anything but govern- 
ment-inspired? And when Israel had him 
by the throat in a crisis in his own mak- 
ing, and his dreams of blood conquest 
went a-glimmering, what did he do? In 
order to save his own pitiful skin, he 
blamed it on America, causing Radio 
Cairo to state that our planes had aided 
Israel. This claim has since been re- 
soundingly refuted. 

What I am seeking to delineate is the 
character of the man and the quality of 
his leadership. He is a completely amoral 
individual, bursting with hate and 
dreams of conquest, one who will do 
anything, including the selling of his 
country to the Russians, which he has, 
in order to sustain what is left of his de- 
lusions of grandeur. 

This has resulted in a calculated policy 
of hate toward our country. He has never 
changed. He never will change. He has 
generated this hate for a period of 4 or 
5 years without alteration. To expect 
Egypt to respond to any kind of amica- 
ble gesture or policy is to expect a cu- 
cumber to give light or a sheep to bark. 

We delude ourselves down the path 
to destruction and disaster by persisting 
in any belief that Nasser will change. 
That Nasser is now hand in glove with 
the Soviets will only compound our weak- 
ness and give our enemies a greater open- 


Let us show this modern Barbary pi- 
rate that we shall not pay his tribute 
any longer, nor cater to his whims of the 
moment. Let us show that the spirit of 
Jefferson and Decatur is not dead. Let 
us give this Hitler of the Nile the back 
of our hand that he so richly has earned. 
I have had enough of him, and I have 
no doubt that the American people share 
that sentiment. 

The only thing Nasser and his kind 
understand is strength. Shall we allow 
this man to get away with any more of 
these acts? The Soviets call his tune, and 
we must show that we are aware of this. 

If there is any doubt whatsoever about 
this, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recor a series of high- 
lights, arranged chronologically, of Nas- 
ser’s anti-American record in recent 
years, which have been documented by 
the Library of Congress and I am sure 
will prove beyond doubt that Nasser con- 
genitally hates America and all that 
America stands for. Cotton bill or no cot- 
ton bill, he will never change his stripes 
toward us. That is my argument today. 

There being no objection, the high- 
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lights were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 
1964 


January 22: Cairo newspapers attack 
statement of Deputy Under Secretary of 
State for Political Affairs U. Alexix Johnson, 
that the U.S. was neutral in the Middle East. 

February 22: Nasser calls on Libya and 
Cyprus to “liquidate” U.S. and British bases 
on their territories. 

November 26: Students in Cairo protest- 
ing U.S. rescue operations in the Congo burn 
down the USIS library, destroyed the Marine 
barracks and damaged the U.S, Embassy. Am- 
bassador Lucius Battle delivers a protest 
note over inadequate protection given U.S. 
property. 

December 19: A plane owned by the U.S. 
oil company of John W. Mecom is shot down 
by UAR jets after the plane, according to 
UAR officials, failed to answer radio requests 
for identification, refused to follow UAR air- 
craft to a landing field and attempted to 
escape towards the Mediterranean Sea. The 
two occupants of the plane were killed. 

December 22: Our State Department said 
the Mecom plane had filed a flight plan and 
UAR action was too harsh for seriousness of 
violation. 

December 23: Nasser said the U.S. could 
“drink the sea” if it did not like the way 
the UAR handled its foreign relations. Main 
issue of the controversy between the two 
nations was UAR assistance to Communist- 
backed Congo rebels. 

December 24: UAR rejects U.S. protest note 
over downing of the plane on December 19. 


1965 


January 29: UAR censored Egyptian news- 
papers in order to delete attacks against the 
U.S. after the House of Representatives voted 
to curtail U.S. aid to the UAR. 

July 23: Nasser said the U.S. had made 
demands on the UAR as condition for food 
shipments. A U.S. embassy official was ac- 
cused of spying for the CIA. 

August 25: Commander of a U.S. destroyer 
visiting Jiddah, Saudi Arabia, apologized to 
the UAR and Nasser because he had failed 
to offer a salute when Nasser’s ship passed 
his on the way to a state visit. 

August 27: During a visit to Moscow, Nas- 
ser called for a halt in bombing of North 
Vietnam and accused the U.S. of aggression. 

September 1: A joint Nasser-Russian com- 
munique issued at the end of Nasser’s visit 
called for a halt in U.S. bombing of North 
Vietnam. 

1966 


January 24: Egyptian diplomats admitted 
their roles as intermediaries between U.S. 
and North Vietnamese officials had made 
little progress in settlement of the question 
of protection for American prisoners held 
by the Communists. 

February 22: Nasser said supplying of arms 
by the U.S. to Israel was “antagonistic” to 
the Arabs. 

February 26: Nasser accused the U.S. of 
trying to create an alliance in the Middle East 
hostile to the UAR, and of supporting Israel. 

May 9: Nasser said U.S. “aggression” in 
Vietnam was similar to British-French- 
Israeli aggression against Egypt in 1956. 

May 14: Nasser’s press continued anti- 
American attacks in what appeared to be a 
welcoming gesture for the visit of Soviet 
Premier Kosygin. 

July 11: It was reported that the U.S. pro- 
tested establishment in Cairo of a Viet Cong 
embassy on May 18, 1966. 

August 22: Nasser reversed a two-year-old 
policy by allowing a visit to Alexandria by 
two U.S. destroyers. 

December 8: An American studying in 
Cairo was released from prison after a 2-week 
detention for participating in a student 
demonstration. 

December 23: Nasser accused the U.S. of 
waging a “war of hunger” against the UAR 
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because the US had delayed making any 
decision on resumption of food shipments 
that had been halted the previous February. 


1967 


June 3; 100 Egyptian workers threatened 
50 Americans at a Suez Canal pipe-laying site 
after 3 Egyptians and one American had been 
killed in an accident. 

June 6: Nasser announced relations with 
the U.S. had been broken because the U.S. 
had assisted the Israelis in the attack against 
Egyptian air fields. Radio Cairo called the 
US. “the enemy.” 

June 9: In his resignation speech, Nasser 
said the U.S. and Britain had helped the 
Israelis during the June war. 

June 13: U.S. Consul General in Alexandria 
recounted attacks by Egyptian mobs on the 
USIS library, U.S. property and humiliation 
of U.S. personnel. Ambassador designate 
Richard Nolte reported no Americans had 
been killed. Newspaper correspondents arriv- 
ing in Athens from Cairo told of confinement 
in the Nile Hilton during hostilities, stating 
Egyptian police cordoned off their hotel to 
protect them from angry mobs. 

June 27: UAR censors deleted attacks on 
President Johnson from Calro's press and 
radio. 

September 29: Mahmud Riyad, Nasser's 
Foreign Minister, said the U.S. reneged on 
promises to uphold territorial integrity of all 
nations in the Middle East. 

November 5: Richard Nolte, named am- 
bassador designate to the UAR in May, called 
Nasser a “liar” on American television. 
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February 13. U.S. State Department refused 
to comment on reports that a UAR plane had 
“buzzed” the USS Georgetown, an intel- 
3 ship operating in the Mediterranean 

A 


June 7: The newspaper al-Ahram edito- 
rialized that the death of Senator Robert 
Kennedy was a result of “the atmosphere of 
crime in the United States” and of the “vio- 
lence—which characterizes American life.” 

Radio Cairo said the assassinations of John 
Kennedy, Martin Luther King and Robert 
Kennedy were domestic reflections of the vio- 
lence spread throughout the world by the 
United States, citing as two examples the 
war in Vietnam and the U.S. involvement in 
the Middle East. 

June 17: Two U.S. citizens were held by 
the U.A.R. after the two planes they were 
ferrying to Kenya passed over a military air- 
field by mistake. They were released the next 
day. 
July 5: During his third visit to Moscow, 
President Nasser of the United Arab Re- 
public thanked his Soviet “friends” and 
“brothers” for their aid to the U.A.R. and 
the “national liberation movement,” which 
President Nasser said was effective in Asia, 
Africa and Latin America. He also said the 
Russian fight against the Nazis was a con- 
stant example for the U.A.R. in its fight 
against the Israelis. 

July 8: Al-Ahram, the “official” Cairo news 
paper, in commenting on the paradox be- 
tween the U.S. statement for an end of the 
Middle East arms race and the sale of Hawk 
missiles to Israel, said that the new U.S. 
stand had aroused doubts about the true in- 
tentions of the United States. 


Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. President, I want 
to emphasize again that of prime con- 
sideration to the Senate should be: Shall 
the American producer produce what is 
vitally needed for our domestic needs? 
That is the prime question. 

The No. 2 question is: Shall we accord 
to our American extra-long-staple pro- 
ducers the privilege of producing—rath- 
er than according that privilege to a 
man who has shown us—his hostility and 
hate for America through the years? 
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I say that the American people are 
entitled to the privilege which will ema- 
nate from this bill—to produce this cot- 
ton that they can and should be entitled 
to produce for our own domestic needs. 

Mr. President, the chronology just 
placed in the Recorp sets forth the acts 
of an enemy—not a friend—of the United 
States. Nor is this strange to us. Most 
Americans have long counted Nasser 
among those who wish America harm. 
But those same Americans are shocked 
when this country allows Nasser to dip 
into the Nation’s pocket to the tune of 
millions each year; at the expense of our 
taxpayers and fiber producers. 

Yet, this is what we have allowed and 
are continuing to allow as of this very 
moment. The Russians in Cairo must en- 
joy a good many hearty chuckles at our 
expense over this sorry spectacle. 

Nasser is as pure an example of a 
bloody-handed dictator as can be found 
in the world today. Only Egyptian Com- 
munists have managed to find their way 
out of his prisons and detention camps. 

He has put his hand to every single 
piece of dark, bloody, and devious busi- 
ness in that area of the world since he 
took office. His lies are too numerous to 
mention or even attempt to catalog. 

Murder, extortion, and exploitation are 
his handmaidens. The only peace his op- 
ponents know is that of the prison cell 
and grave. Even now he strives mightily 
to open the Middle East to the Russians, 
knowing full well what a Pandora’s box 
he is prying at. 

Egypt’s fellahin groan under his ex- 
ploitation and personal rule. Rather than 
put his hand to reforms they so desper- 
ately need, he once again seeks weapons 
with which to unhinge the world’s sta- 
bility. Is this the type of ruler and gov- 
ernment we wish to favor with an Amer- 
ican market for his cash cotton crop? 

Men like Nasser deserve harsh and 
realistic treatment. 

BENDING OVER BACKWARD FOR A DICTATOR 


Mr. President, almost every American 
regards Gamal Abdel Nasser with dis- 
taste. In fact, this is the least of the 
emotions he evokes from our citizens. 
Nor can we blame them for this reaction. 
Over the years, he has followed a cal- 
culated policy of anti-Americanism that 
has ranged from emotional outbursts 
against this country to the sabotaging of 
our interests in the Middle East. 

Ordinarily, we might expect our Gov- 
ernment to react in a predictable manner, 
returning coldly proper behavior and at 
the very least a lack of warmth. Addi- 
tionally, it might be expected by every 
American disgusted with Nasser’s acts 
and attitude, that our country would not 
go out of its way to give or continue an 
economic advantage to a nation acting 
as our de facto enemy. 

Imagine my amazement and conster- 
nation then, to discover that this country 
was allowing Egypt a very definite trade 
advantage—at the expense of American 
raiser of extra-long staple cotton. Nasser 
was obtaining hard American dollars for 
his cotton to do with as he saw fit. Per- 
haps to purchase French grain, or any- 
thing else he wishes. It is difficult indeed 
for me to understand such a policy. 

I introduced the Senate to these facts, 
Mr. President, as a result of some very 
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ally known and universally respected our stated trade policies and the Mideast 


Washington columnist, Mr. 
Allen. 

Some of his comments are highly en- 
lightening and should be presented in 
their entirety. I present them now for 
inclusion in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


EXCERPTS FROM COLUMNS BY ROBERT S. 
ALLEN 


Someone high in the Administration is 
making it his business to be mighty nice to 
President Gamal Nasser. 

Despite the bombastic UAR ruler's long 

record of virulent hostility toward the U.S., 
his cut severing of diplomatic relations on 
the slanderously false ground that U.S. 
planes aided the Israeli in their blitz de- 
struction of his Soviet-provided airforce, and 
his default on a $2 million installment on a 
$56.5 million loan, the mysterious benefactor 
has: 
In the four months since the break in of- 
ficial ties, permitted the importation of more 
than 12,000 bales of Egyptian extra-long 
staple cotton—thus handing Nasser some $3 
million in desperately needed foreign cur- 
rency. 

Similarly, allowed shipment into the U.S. 
of millions of square yards of Egyptian cot- 
ton textiles. Detailed figures on these im- 
ports are not available. However, significantly 
indicative of their extent are Commerce De- 
partment records showing that 1 million 
yards of Egyptian textiles entered the U.S. 
in July, and that this total soared to 3.5 
million yards in August—a gain of 350 per- 
cent in 1 month. This enormous increase 
further enriched Nasser’s empty coffers by 
upwards of $300,000. 

Also despite the breach between the two 
countries, the State Department late last 
month extended until January an expiring 
trade treaty under which Egypt can unload 
in the U.S. up to 51 million square yards 
of cotton textiles annually. The Indian goy- 
ernment, which strongly backs the Arabs, 
acted for Nasser in this backstage arrange- 
ment. Last year, Egyptian textile imports 
totaled $2.9 million, up from $1.2 million the 
year before. 

This very profitable and timely UAR trade 
has been strictly one-way. Since the break 
in relations, U.S. exports to Egypt have been 
virtually nil. 

When Nasser, several months ago, was com- 
pelled to buy wheat, he turned to France— 
probably paying for it with dollars he got 
from his undisturbed sales of extra-long 
staple cotton and textiles to the U.S. 

Since 1961, the U.S. has given the “sold” 
the UAR (for its currency which remains in 
that country) more than $800 million in sur- 
plus grain and other food. 

There are remarkable facets of the State 
Department’s covert solicitude for Nasser, as 
follows: 

(1) The U.S. is wholly self-sufficient in 
extra-long staple cotton. It grows this type 
of cotton equal in quality to any in the 
world. It is grown in four states—Arizona, 
California, New Mexico, and Texas. The gov- 
ernment has a stockpile of 232,000 bales of 
cotton. Domestic consumption is approxi- 
mately 150,000 bales annually. 

Under the trade pact, Nasser has been able 
to unload his cotton in this country at a few 
cents under the government's support price. 
Since 1959, he has exported more than $200 
million of this cotton to the U.S. Last year, 
Egyptian shipments exceeded 44,000 bales, 
and indications are they will be about the 
same this year. Already these imports exceed 
30,000 bales. 


* * * * * 


State Department felt it in this country’s 
best interest to extend the cotton trade 
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able reporting and digging by a nation- agreement, according to the spokesman, are 


political situation. 

He said this country’s policy has been to 
liberalize international trade policies through 
agreements such as GATT. According to the 
spokesman, failure to extend the agreement 
because the UAR broke relations with us, 
or elimination of trade with that country for 
the same reason, would do harm to our image 
as a proponent of liberalized trade. 

Such a development would undo years of 
hard work directed toward the promotion of 
895 liberalized world trade relations, he 

The spokesman said the State Department, 
at the time of the first extension in October, 
felt it would possibly contribute to efforts by 
the United Nations to reach a settlement in 
the Arab-Israeli crisis. 

This was also an important factor in the 
decision to extend the trade agreement a sec- 
ond time. 

Still another factor, according to the 
spokesman, was the domestic political 
situation. 

He explained that the State Department 
felt it could not satisfactorily explain the 
formalization of a new trade agreement with 
the UAR to the Congress and American peo- 
ple just after that country broke relations 
with us, therefore it seemed better to main- 
tain the status quo by extending the existing 
agreement, which had not yet expired. 

Asked if the U.S. would continue to extend 
the agreement if relations aren't restored 
at the end of three months, the spokesman 
indicated the State Department favors such 
a course. 

WHO WORKS FOR NASSER’S ECONOMIC GAIN IN 
THIS COUNTRY? 

Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. President, it is 
time for plain talk. It is not my intention 
to mince words. Of all the enemies the 
United States possesses in the world, 
there is none with a greater record of 
violent, virulent hostility than the Egypt 
of Nasser. Spewing hatred for us, she 
has served our enemies, hurt our friends 
and placed the world in jeopardy because 
of her violent dreams of conquest. Her 
leader is a bloodthirsty, power-crazed 
egomaniac who has sold his people to the 
Soviets for weapons and a modicum of 
support for his tottering perch. 

While this has transpired, this country 
has poured grain and money down his 
throat. The moment he has cleared that 
throat, he has cried out against us. With 
the hard American currency he has 
earned from dumping extra-long-staple 
cotton in this country, he has pursued 
his own course, buying wheat from the 
French to complement his weapons from 
the Russians. 

The only reason he has been able to 
dump his cotton here is because the State 
Department has protected his quota. 
That quota has been given to him at the 
expense of American raisers of that same 
extra-long-staple cotton. Our balance of 
payments and the well-being of Ameri- 
can citizens has been sacrificed for Nas- 
ser. The situation speaks for itself. 

While America has seethed at this 
behavior, Nasser has been carefully pro- 
tected economically in this country by 
some powerful but unseen benefactors. 
His quota has been preserved. No matter 
what he has done, the American cotton 
producer has been penalized to keep his 
quota intact. 

Who has done this? Who has been so 
solicitous of the welfare of the Soviet 
Union’s most prized new puppet? Who 
has done such effective work to keep 
Nasser economically healthy at Amer- 
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ica’s expense? Who has dealt with her 
through the Government of India, which 
echoes Nasser’s lines faithfully? 

Our own State Department has seem- 
ingly been tenderly solicitous of this dic- 
tator. No sooner does someone question 
their policy of favoritism toward Nasser, 
then they leap adroitly into the breach, 
waving frantically their tired old ex- 
cuses which have yet to swerve Nasser 1 
centimeter from his Communist-lining 
course. The facts of this situation de- 
serve yet another airing for the benefit of 
the American people and the enlighten- 
ment of this Chamber. 

Last November, I caused to have pub- 
lished in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of 
November 27, the fruits of long research 
into what is actually transpiring trade- 
wise between Nasser and this country in 
the field of extra-long staple cotton. It 
also delves into the mysterious world of 
trade agreements between Egypt and 
this country, and the manner in which 
they were continued by the State De- 
partment without the knowledge of the 
public and the press. 

I submit this material for the further 
enlightenment of this Chamber, and I 
ask unanimous consent to do so. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Wo Is PROTECTING NASSER’S INTERESTS IN 
THE UNITED STATES? 

Mr. Montoya. Mr. President, a mystifying 
situation exists regarding trade between this 
country and Nasser’s Egypt. It affects Ameri- 
can workers, farmers and business. It is my 
understanding that Egypt is conducting a 
profitable trade with our country in extra- 
long staple cotton and cotton textiles, 

For these products Nasser receives cold 
American cash, all at the expense of American 
wage earners of one kind or another. It is 
my belief, founded upon trade figures, that it 
is the actual policy of our State Department 
to allow the Nasser government access to our 
domestic markets with its cotton and tex- 
tiles. 

The long record of virulent hostility and 
vituperation on the part of Nasser toward 
our country is too well known to require 
further documentation. There is not a Sen- 
ator here whose indignation has not been 
aroused by Egypt’s epithets, mistreatment of 
American citizens and cavalier attitude 
toward American property. 

Nasser’s severing of diplomatic relations 
with us because of Israel’s smashing defeat 
of his dictatorial ambitions was one of the 
most childish, gross and self-defeating inter- 
national acts in recent memory. 

His abuse of American nationals trapped 
in Egypt when the war took place was ap- 
palling. Most recently, he has defaulted on a 
$2 million installment on a $56.5 million 
loan. Yet somehow he has retained a power- 
ful benefactor or benefactors within our 
foreign policy establishment. 

In the 4 months since the break in official 
relations between Egypt and the United 
States, we have allowed importation of more 
than 12,000 bales of Egyptian extra-long 
staple cotton. This handed Nasser some $3 
million in desperately needed foreign ex- 
change. None of this is disputed by our 
State Department, 

Further, responsible people in the admin- 
istration have allowed shipment of millions 
of square yards of Egyptian cotton textiles 
into this country. Nor is this a subject for 
disagreement on the part of the State Depart- 
ment. 

Detailed figures on these imports are as 
yet unavailable. But one can discern certain 
aspects of the transactions. Commerce De- 
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partment records show that 1 million yards 
of Egyptian textiles entered the United 
States in July. This total mounted to 3.5 mil- 
lion yards in August. This is a gain of 350 
percent in 1 month, enriching Nasser’s bare 
coffers to the tune of another $300,000. Our 
Department of State has not argued this 
fact, either. 

Despite the breach between the two coun- 
tries, our State Department late last month 
extended until January an expiring trade 
treaty under which Egypt can dump in our 
country up to 51 million square yards of 
cotton textiles annually. 

The Government of India, which strongly 
backs any of Nasser’s actions, no matter 
what they are, acted for Egypt in this back- 
stage arrangement. 

If this was done, why was it not made 
public knowledge? Why were the Senate 
and House not informed as they have a right 
to be? Why was this done in secret? Why 
were the representatives of and the people 
themselves not informed of what was being 
done in their name with the government of 
Egypt? 

But there is still more to this, Mr. Presi- 
dent. Several months ago, when Nasser had to 
buy wheat, he turned to, of all countries, 
France, There is a strong possibility that 
he paid the French with dollars earned from 
his undisturbed sales of extra-long-staple 
cotton and textiles in our Nation. The facts 
speak for themselves. 

Mr. President, these dealings have all been 
held in what I choose to call kindly—con- 
cealment. No hint has emanated from our 
State Department regarding UAR cotton 
shipments and extension of the textile agree- 
ment, Even Members of Congress with a di- 
rect interest in these matters have been kept 
in the dark. For one, I vehemently resent 
this. Our Nation is wholly self-sufficient in 
extra-long-staple cotton. It grows this type 
of cotton equal in quality to any in the 
world, This crop is grown in four States—my 
own home State of New Mexico, Arizona, Cal- 
ifornia, and Texas. Our Government has a 
stockpile of 232,000 bales of this cotton. Do- 
mestic consumption is approximately 150,000 
bales annually. 

Under this trade pact I have described, 
Nasser has been able to unload his cotton in 
our country at a few cents under the Gov- 
ernment's support price. 

Since 1959, he has exported more than $200 
million of this cotton to the United States. 
Last year, Egyptian shipments exceeded 44,- 
000 bales, and indications are that they will 
be about the same this year. Already these 
imports exceed 30,000 bales. 

Mr. President, the Agriculture Committee 
of the other body approved a bill to prohibit 
the importation of this cotton into our coun- 
try by a vote of 22 to 2. The other body itself 
recently voted overwhelmingly in favor of 
this legislation. Iam a cosponsor of a similar 
bill here in this body. 

I simply do not see why American fiber 
prdoucers must be penalized to help a dicta- 
tor who openly despises and obstructs Amer- 
ica. Nor is he going to change. Are we to 
continue to ald a man who openly seeks to 
expand Russian influence in that part of the 
world? The possible use of American money 
to buy French grain is but salt in the open 
wound, 

Extending the expired trade agreement 
with this avowed enemy passes beyond my 
poor comprehension. How could this have 
been done when there are no formal relations 
between the two countries? Without legal 
communications, how could the agreement 
have been formally extended? And again I 
ask, Why was the Senate not informed? 

The recent Middle East crisis should have 
taught us a valuable lesson. Although our 
diplomatic establishment seems to have ig- 
nored the lesson to be learned, I am sure 
Members of this body are aware of it. For 
defense reasons alone we should not rely 
upon a nation so unstable and unfriendly as 
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Egypt for supply of an important product. 
Especially when we can obtain it right here 
at home, 

Mr, President, I want to see this body act 
on S. 1975 exactly as the other body did on 
its version of the measure, I wish to see an 
end to imports of extra-long staple Egyptian 
cotton. I wish to see the money we are spend- 
ing on it go to American fiber producers. 

These fiber producers have seen their share 
of our market for his product shrink stead- 
ily. Were they to receive a fairer share at 
Nasser’s expense, our balance of payments 
would immediately improve. Our gold supply 
would gain, These are simple economic facts. 

Mr. President, there is legal ground for 
us to stand on in doing this. In specific cases, 
we have acted t countries that have 
shown hostility to us in overt or covert forms. 
Cuba is one such instance. There we acted 
on her imports under a specific provision of 
the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, as re- 
flected in title 22 of the United States Code— 
section 2370 (2 U.S.C, 2370 (1964 ed.) ). 

We have recently acted against Rhodesia 
under title 22, section 287C of the United 
States Code. By this act, we excluded certain 
articles imported from Rhodesia. If we 
moved against that nation, why in the name 
of Heaven have we not acted against Nasser? 

Action has been taken in the past under 
the Trading With the Enemy Act of 1917. 
This act has been used for a variety of pur- 
poses, F.D.R. used it to declare a bank holiday 
in 1933. We have used it to enforce trade re- 
strictions against North Korea and Commu- 
nist China, It is interesting to note that we 
do not have to be engaged in hostilities to 
implement these restrictions under this law. 

There is another provision of this act that 
has never been invoked. Under title 19 of 
section 1338 of the United States Code, the 
President may impose additional duties of up 
to 50 percent on imports of a nation placing 
any burden or disadvantage upon the com- 
merce of this country. He may exclude their 
products if they do not desist from their 
negative actions. The citation here is 40 Stat. 
411. It seems that our State Department, 
with their unique logic, has already con- 
cluded that this cannot be made to apply 
in the case of Egypt. 

Title 19, section 181 has never been used 
either. Under it, the President can satisfy 
himself whether or not unjust discrimina- 
tions are made by or under the authority of 
any foreign state against importation to or 
sale in such foreign states, of any product of 
the United States. In such a case he may 
direct that such products of such a foreign 
state shall be excluded from importation 
into our country. In such a case, he shall 
make proclamation of this act. 

No international agreement is absolutely 
enforceable. We could break any agreement 
on imports as easily as Nasser arbitrarily 
broke his relations with us. Our Govern- 
ment can simply denounce the agreement. 
This is the right of political power. 

As far as the textile agreement is con- 
cerned, we have a similar right. The De- 
partment of Commerce administers it, seek- 
ing agreement with other nations on how 
much of a given cotton textile will be ad- 
mitted to the United States. If an agreement 
is unreachable, we have the right to set the 
quota unilaterally. As a sovereign state we 
have the right to cut off that quota by ad- 
ministrative action, 

Extra-long-staple cotton enters our coun- 
try under section 22 of the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act. The Secretary of Agriculture 
determines the quota to protect our domestic 
programs. 

It seems we have an autonomous right as a 
sovereign state to change any quota. The tex- 
tile agreement is not a treaty, but simply an 
agreement. In a case of abnormal relations it 
would seem that we have the right and 
privilege to retaliate in our national interest. 

Mr. President, I believe the Senate wants 
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to act on this bill to cut off Egyptian extra- 
long-staple cotton imports to our country. 

It is my feeling that the other body ac- 
curately reflected the mood of the over- 
whelming majority of the American people 
when it voted to cut off these imports. 

Nor is this a passing mood on the part of 
our people. I believe the American pub- 
lic is absolutely, utterly and permanently 
disgusted with Nasser and what he stands for. 
No amount of rationalizing can change this 
mood and the fact that it exists. 

If the State Department persists in oppos- 
ing the expressed will of the American peo- 
ple, then we here in the Senate have to take 
action, We must also inform the public of 
what is being done in their name. 

I am astounded by the almost slavish 
desire on the part of certain elements in our 
Government to lick Nasser’s boots after he 
has been thoroughly trounced and shown up 
to be a papier mache Napoleon of the Nile: 

Iam ted to see us fawn upon him, 
when he so obviously hates us and shows it. 
What must he do to make us act? He loathes 
us all the more for our abject appeasement 
of his acts. 

Better an honest enemy than a false friend. 
I do not believe that one American in 10,000 
would give even a second thought, much less 
object, if this Chamber acted to deprive him 
of his markets here. 

I believe the country at large would cheer 
our actions, especially those American pro- 
ducers and workers who would gain directly 
from our action. 

His recent intransigent stand is all the 
more reason for us to act to bring him to his 
senses, 

Nor will I accept the argument sure to be 
advanced by Nasser’s apologists that we must 
not be “protectionist.” There is a difference 
between protectionism and proper retalia- 
tory action against a sworn, obvious enemy 
of our country. 

I shall further do my utmost to see to it 
that this body acts before this session of 
Congress comes to an end. Let us act and 
give this man the back of our hand he has 
asked for for so long. 


Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. President, the 
only thing he understands is a straight- 
forward slap where it hurts; in his 
pocketbook. For once let the United 
States put such a tyrant in his place. For 
once let America cease to suffer such acts 
as he has perpetrated. For once let us put 
him and his ilk on notice that they in- 
sult, vilify, and injure our nationals, in- 
terests, and property at their own risk. 
Let us forthwith deny him this financial 
windfall. Let us take away his American 
cotton market. If his future behavior 
merits a future restoration of that mar- 
ket, there is ample provision for this ac- 
tion in the measure before us. Let us act 
now. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New Mexico yield? 

Mr. MONTOYA. I yield. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Of course, I am in 
accord with what the Senator has said 
about Nasser. I want him to know that 
my objection is to the production of cot- 
on, that we do not need at the present 
time. 

As I understand it, under the Senator’s 
bill, there would be planted 52,100 acres 
added to what we are now planting, 
which is now around 70,000 acres, as I 
recall? 

Mr. MONTOYA. That is correct. 

Mr. ELLENDER. It is 52,100 acres ad- 
ditional, irrespective of what we have on 
hand. 

Mr. MONTOYA. That is correct. 
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Mr. ELLENDER. Under the law as it 
now stands, the Secretary of Agriculture 
cannot take into consideration the sur- 
plus that may be on hand. It is what we 
consume and what we can dispose of 
that will guide us 

Mr. MONTOYA. Except that we have 
had a surplus of about 24,000 bales a 
year, and that he can take into 
consideration. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Not under the present 
law. Under the present law, he cannot 
take any surplus—— 

Mr. MONTOYA. Not with respect to 
this quota, but with respect to domestic 
production, he can. 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is what I am 
talking about. The so-called Hayden bill 
enacted by Congress, as I recall, con- 
tained a clause, or a section in it, that 
would limit the production 

Mr. MONTOYA. It would increase the 
production from 70,000 acres, which it 
is at the present time, to 77,000—— 

Mr. ELLENDER. Right. But it could 
not go above that. 

Mr. MONTOYA. The Senator is cor- 
rect, if the pending bill passes. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Yes, if the Hayden 
bill passes. As I said, the acreage increase 
under S. 1975—the bill we are discuss- 
ing—will be 52,100 acres, no matter how 
much surplus we have on hand. 

Mr. MONTOYA. That is correct. Unless 
Congress changes it. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I understand that. I 
want to make that point, that when we 
considered the Hayden bill, that is H.R. 
10864, there was this clause put in it, 
which appears on page 3 of the bill, sec- 
tion 4, and which states: 

(3) Notwithstanding the provisions of 
paragraph (1) of this subsection, the na- 
tional marketing quota shall be the mini- 
mum quota under paragraph (2) of this 
subsection for each crop of such cotton for 
which the Secretary estimates that the carry- 
over of American grown extra long staple 
cotton at the beginning of the marketing 
year for the crop for which the quota is 
proclaimed (excluding any such cotton in 
the stockpile established pursuant to the 
Strategic and Critical Materials Stock Piling 
Act, as amended) will be more than 50 per 
centum of the estimated domestic consump- 
tion and exports of American grown extra 
long staple cotton for such marketing year. 


In this case, the Secretary had a for- 
mula to go by to hold down the acreage 
until the excess carryover was disposed 
of, but in the case of the pending bill, 
there is no such formula. The 52,100 
acres must be allocated whether we need 
any cotton or not; is that not correct? 

Mr. MONTOYA. Yes, but will not the 
Senator also agree with me that this 
particular phase was not discussed in 
committee? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Well, no—— 

Mr. MONTOYA. Therefore, it did not 
enter as an argument against the bill 
when we were considering it. 

Mr. ELLENDER. No. 

Mr. MONTOYA. Although I know that 
it is an important consideration. 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is right. As the 
Senator recalls, the little opposition that 
I expressed in committee 

Mr. MONTOYA. Was based on the 
balance of payments. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Right. And also on 
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producing so much long-staple cotton 
that we do not need. 

Mr. MONTOYA. The Senator from 
Louisiana is quite an expert on foreign 
aid. I say that with all great respect, be- 
cause I served on the Foreign Affairs 
Committee in the House with his col- 
league 

Mr. ELLENDER. OTTO PASSMAN. 

Mr. MONTOYA, The Honorable Orro 
Passman, who is very knowledgeable, and 
for whom I have great respect. We have 
extended trade in the total amount 
of $1.8 billion for Egypt. Of this total 
amount, $1.2 billion is represented by 
foreign aid extended to Egypt. 

This foreign aid is divided into three 
categories: One, outright grants; two, 
Commodity Credit or Public Law 480 
sales for local currencies; and, three, 
loans repayable in dollars. 

At the present time the total amount 
of foreign currencies we have—and this 
is fully documented 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator is speak - 
ing of Egypt? 

Mr. MONTOYA. Yes. We have a sur- 
plus of local currencies in the amount 
of $589.9 million in Egypt. We cannot 
use those currencies. We cannot ex- 
change them for dollars. We can use 
those moneys only for the overhead ex- 
penses of our Government within the 
country and for the regranting of the 
money for local uses in Egypt. 

Mr. ELLENDER. If the Senator will 
recall, we had that changed when the 
act was renewed a few years ago. We 
provided the funds that we obtained 
could be used for other purposes. 

Mr. MONTOYA, Yes; but only within 
the country. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I understand that, 
but we provided that the money which 
was just mentioned should be used, and 
ought to be used to pay for the passage 
of our ships through the Suez Canal. 

Mr. MONTOYA. Yes; but they have 
not honored it, 

Mr. ELLENDER. Not yet. I understand 
that is because of the break, but under 
the present law they are going to have 
to permit the use of it for that purpose. 

Mr. MONTOYA. The point is that 
under the contract calling for the re- 
payment of these moneys, we cannot use 
them except for overhead, rental, grants 
for universities, schools, or the like. 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is right, but we 
have changed the law. Other changes 
were made. 

Mr. MONTOYA. Those provisions are 
not retroactive. 

Mr. ELLENDER. No. I am in thorough 
sympathy with what the Senator has 
said about Egypt. We have given that 
country much more than we should. With 
all we have given her, she kicks us any 
time she can. I agree with the Senator’s 
statement. 

Mr. MONTOYA. May I further state to 
my good friend from Louisiana that we 
have extended, in dollar repayment 
loans, approximately $195.8 million, of 
which about $30 million has been repaid 
in dollars by Egypt and with respect to 
which the UAR is already delinquent in 
the amount of $39 million. Mr. Nasser 
says he is not going to repay Uncle Sam 
those loans. He has told us we can go and 
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jump into the Mediterranean, and if 
there is not enough water there, we can 
jump in the Red Sea. These are his words 
that I am quoting. That is what is at 
stake today. 

I want to say, in all sincerity, that I 
recognize the arguments that have been 
proposed by my friend from Louisiana 
have been in good faith. I do not ques- 
tion his good faith. He is motivated by 
the highest of principles and desires, and 
I know that he has been a great crusader 
against giveaways and against the ex- 
tension of undue privilege to foreign na- 
tions, at the expense of our domestic 
needs and requirements. I want the rec- 
ord to show this clearly and that I have 
an abundance of respect for my good 
friend from Louisiana. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I am willing to agree 
with the statement of my friend against 
Mr. Nasser and the reasons why we 
should not further trade with him. I am 
on all fours with him. What I am com- 
plaining about is the production of cot- 
ton we do not need. That is my whole 
argument. The Senator knows that was 
my complaint when the bill was before 
our committee some time ago. 

Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. President, I 
have an amendment, which I send to 
the desk for immediate consideration. 
After the amendment is stated, I shall 
ask for a quorum call. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator want the amendment stated 
first? 

Mr. MONTOYA. Les. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment of the Senator from New 
Mexico will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read the amend- 
ment, as follows: 

On page 2, lines 8 and 9, strike out “be- 
ginning next after the date of enactment of 
this subsection, or” and insert “(1) beginning 

August 1, 1968 (or, if this subsection is not 
enacted prior to the planting of the 1969 
crop, August 1, 1969), or (2) beginning”. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator suggest the absence of a quo- 
rum? 

Mr. MONTOYA. Yes, just temporarily, 
so I may discuss the amendment with 
the chairman of the committee [Sena- 
tor ELLENDER]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will have to ask unanimous con- 
sent that he be recognized at the con- 
clusion of the quorum call. 

Is there objection? Without objection, 
it is so ordered. The clerk will call the 
roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MONTOYA. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that I be permitted to modify my 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator has that right. 

Mr. MONTOYA. I send to the desk my 
modification, and ask that it be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The mod- 
ification will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. At the end of 
the amendment, add the following lan- 
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On page 2, line 21, after the comma, insert 
“beginning with the 1969 crop.” 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment as modified, of the Senator from 
New Mexico. 

Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. President, my 
proposed modification of the amendment 
is a technical amendment, which is in 
line with the thinking of the committee, 
I have discussed it with my good friend, 
and chairman of the committee, the 
Senator from Louisiana; he has seen 
the language, and has no objection. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MONTOYA. I yield. 

Mr. COOPER. I know of the great in- 
terest of my colleagues from New Mex- 
ico, Arizona, and California in this mat- 
ter, but I shall vote against the amend- 
ment, for two reasons: First, because of 
the domestic reasons advanced by the 
chairman of the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry, but chiefly because of 
the effects I feel this bill would have in 
the field of foreign relations and upon 
the conduct of our diplomacy. 

Our present relations with Egypt are 
not good. At the present time, because of 
the break in diplomatic relations, there 
are few exports from Egypt to the United 
States, and I am sure that as long as our 
relations with Egypt continue as they are, 
there would not be much trade between 
our two countries, 

But because we are not on friendly 
terms now, is not to say that we shall be 
in disagreement forever. We are in diffi- 
culty in many places in the world. I 
would hope that we would keep our op- 
tions open. For our own interests, we 
should preserve our abilities to improve 
our position in the Middle East, when 
the opportunity to do so arises. 

This legislative action, I believe, could 
hinder positive efforts that might be 
made to improve friendly peaceful rela- 
tionships with the countries of the Mid- 
dle East. 

Should we again be in a position to 
have influence in the Middle East, this 
legislation would make our task more dif- 
ficult. 

For these reasons, I shall vote against 
the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment, 
as modified, of the Senator from New 
Mexico. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I am op- 
posed to this bill and I shall vote against 
it for several reasons. I believe that this 
bill is discriminatory in nature and would 
therefore represent a violation of our ob- 
ligations under GATT. It is also objec- 
tionable because it ties the President’s 
hands—it gives him no discretionary au- 
thority to lift the restrictions proposed 
by the bill. 

My position with respect to U.S. policy 
in the Middle East is on the record and 
it is clear. I have repeatedly condemned 
Egypt's attacks against Israel and its in- 
transigent position toward a permanent 
peace in the Middle East and its insist- 
ence on keeping the Middle East in the 
turmoil of war. Nevertheless, I object to 
the bill because I do not think that it will 
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contribute in any way to improving the 
prospects of peace. On the contrary, it is 
sure to irritate our foreign relations and, 
furthermore, to hurt us economically. 

This quota would disrupt the opera- 
tions of domestic users of extra-long- 
staple cotton and while cottongrowers 
in Texas, California, Arizona, and New 
Mexico would initially benefit from in- 
creased production and sales of this type 
of cotton, they would by no means be 
certain for how long they would retain 
this right. Presumably, although the bill 
is not clear on this, if the United States 
should reestablish diplomatic relations 
with the United Arab Republic, Ameri- 
can producers can expect that imports of 
this commodity from Egypt would be 
resumed. 

The Senate Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee has raised another significant point 
with regard to this bill. Until now, it has 
been a well-established practice of Amer- 
ican foreign policy to separate the issue 
of whether or not we trade with a par- 
ticular country from the issue of diplo- 
matic relations with that country. Ex- 
cept in the case of Cuba and certain 
Communist Asian countries, it has been 
our practice not to interrupt this trade 
when U.S. diplomatic relations were 
broken with a country. 

Also, it is well known that in recent 
years Egypt and the Sudan have in- 
creased their trade with Communist bloc 
countries. It is evident that the proposed 
action could accelerate this trend. 

As I indicated before, the proposed 
bill would violate U.S. obligations under 
GATT. The quota program which gov- 
erns the importation of extra-long-staple 
cotton into the United States has been 
approved by GATT under a waiver ob- 
tained by the United States. The dis- 
criminatory use of these quotas, as pro- 
posed by this bill, would, however, con- 
stitute a serious violation. The U.A.R. as 
a provisional member of GATT, could 
either retaliate over loss of its market 
here or would have the right to demand 
compensation in other commodity areas. 

I regret that so few of my colleagues 
have taken note of the serious implica- 
tions of this proposal but their silence 
should by no means be taken as tacit 
approval. If it passes I urge that the 
President veto this bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. If there 
be no further amendment to be proposed, 
the question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading and was read the 
third time. 

Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry be dis- 
charged from further consideration of 
H.R. 10915, and that the Senate proceed 
to its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. The bill will 
be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H.R. 
10915) to amend section 202 of the Agri- 
cultural Act of 1956. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the Senate will proceed to its 
consideration. 
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Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. President, I move 
to strike out all after the enacting clause 
of H.R. 10915, and substitute therefor 
the language of S. 1975, as amended. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The amendment, in the nature of a 
substitute, was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on the engrossment of the amend- 
ment and third reading of the bill. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill (H.R. 10915) was read the 
third time, and passed. 

Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. President, I move 
that S. 1975 be indefinitely postponed. 

The motion was agreed to. 


FLEXIBLE REGULATION OF MAXI- 
MUM RATES OF INTEREST ON 
CERTAIN ISSUES 


Mr. MANSFIELD, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of Calendar No. 
1323, S. 3133. I do this so that the bill will 
become the pending business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 3133) 
to extend for 2 years the authority for 
more flexible regulation of maximum 
rates of interest or dividends, higher re- 
serve requirements, and open market op- 
erations in agency issues. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. MANSFIELD subsequently said: 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 


that the order making Calendar No. 1323, 
S. 3133, the pending business be vacated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the Senate 
completes its business today, it stand in 
adjournment until 12 o’clock noon to- 
morrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. MANSFIELD. For the information 
of the Senate, with the laying aside of 
S. 3133, it is the intention of the leader- 
ship to call up for consideration tomor- 
row the transportation appropriation bill, 
which was referred back to the commit- 
tee today. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the 
majority leader yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. CURTIS. What is the program for 
the remainder of the day? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum, for the 
purpose of conferring with any Senator 
who may wish to take something up. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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COMMITEE MEETING DURING SEN- 
ATE SESSION TOMORROW 


Mr. MANSFIELD, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Foreign Relations be authorized to 
meet during the session of the Senate to- 
morrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, if 
there be no further business to come be- 
fore the Senate, I move, in accordance 
with the previous order, that the Senate 
adjourn until 12 o’clock noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 4 
o’clock and 51 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
adjourned until tomorrow, Tuesday, July 
23, 1968, at 12 noon. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate July 22, 1968: 
FEDERAL COAL MINE SAFETY BOARD or REVIEW 

Lewis E. Evans, of Pennsylvania, to be a 
member of the Federal Coal Mine Safety 
Board of Review for the remainder of the 
term expiring July 15, 1971, vice Charles R. 
Ferguson. 

IN THE ARMY 

The following-named officers under the 
provisions of title 10, United States Code, 
section 3066, to be assigned to positions of 
importance and responsibility designated by 
the President under subsection (a) of sec- 
tion 3066, in grade as follows: 

To be lieutenant generals 

Maj. Gen. Beverley Evans Powell, 020237, 
U.S. Army. 

Maj. Gen. Michael Shannon Davison, 
022051, U.S. Army. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES—Monday, July 22, 1968 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Edward G. Latch, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 


Fear not, for I am with you; be not 
dismayed, for I am your God; I will 
strengthen you; yea, I will help you— 
Isaiah 41: 10. 

Almighty God, source of all wisdom, 
power, and love, help us with increasing 
fidelity to come to Thee for light upon 
our way, for strength that sustains us in 
our way, and for love which brightens 
our hearts along our way, that we may 
now, and always, do justly, love mercy, 
and walk humbly with Thee. 

Living under the glorious banner of the 
Stars and Stripes may we make sure that 
the people on this planet shall continue 
to see America with the lamp of liberty 
held aloft and with the flag of freedom 
flying from the masthead of our Nation. 

As we face the unfinished tasks before 
us may it be with courage and faith that 
we may make decisions wisely, plan our 
procedures skillfully, and develop our 
policies soundly for the good of all. In 
our work keep our minds clear, our hearts 
confident, our spirits courageous, and our 
hands clean that together we may move 
forward to a stronger nation and a better 
world. 

In the name of Christ, we pray. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of Fri- 
day, July 19, 1968, was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
Arrington, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed without 
amendment bills of the House of the fol- 
lowing titles: 

H.R. 272, An act to extend the period dur- 
ing which amounts transferred from the em- 
ployment security administration account in 
the unemployment trust fund to State ac- 
counts may be used by the States for payment 
of expenses of administration; 

H.R. 5815. An act for the relief of Lt. 
Comdr, William W. Gentry; 

H.R. 10923. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to convey the Argos Na- 
tional Fish Hatchery in Indiana to the Izaak 
Walton League; 

H.R. 14330. An act to provide a comprehen- 
sive program for the control of drunkenness 
and the prevention and treatment of alco- 
holism in the District of Columbia, and for 
other purposes; 

H.R. 16024. An act to extend for 2 years the 
act of September 30, 1965, relating to high- 
speed ground transportation, and for other 
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urposes; 

H.R. 18065. An act to amend the Foreign 
Service Buildings Act, 1926, to authorize ad- 
ditional appropriations; and 


H.R. 18340. An act to amend section 212 (B) 
of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as 
amended. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed with amendments in 
which the concurrence of the House is 
requested, bills of the House of the fol- 
lowing titles: 

H.R. 25. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior, in cooperation with the 
States, to conduct an inventory and study 
of the Nation’s estuaries and their natural 
resources, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 5233. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Sophie Michalowska; 

H.R. 13781. An act to amend title II of 
the Marine Resources and Engineering Devel- 
opment Act of 1966; 

H.R. 13844. An act to amend title 5, United 
States Code, to provide additional leave of 
absence for Federal employees in connection 
with the funerals of their immediate relatives 
who died while on duty with the Armed 
Forces and in connection with certain duty 
performed by such employees as members of 
the Armed Forces Reserve components or the 
National Guard, and for other purposes; and 

H.R. 17903. An act making appropriations 
for public works for water and power re- 
sources development, including certain civil 
functions administered by the Department of 
Defense, the Panama Canal, certain agencies 
of the Department of the Interior, the At- 
lantic-Pacific Interoceanic Canal Study Com- 
mission, the Delaware River Basin Commis- 
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sion, Interstate Commission on the Potomac 
River Basin, the Tennessee Valley Authority, 
the Water Resources Council, and the Atomic 

Commission, for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1969, and for other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendments to 
the bill (H.R. 17903) entitled “An act 
making appropriations for public works 
for water and power resources develop- 
ment, including certain civil functions 
administered by the Department of De- 
fense, the Panama Canal, certain agen- 
cies of the Department of the Interior, 
the Atlantic-Pacific Interoceanic Canal 
Study Commission, the Delaware River 
Basin Commission, Interstate Commis- 
sion on the Potomac River Basin, the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, and the 
Water Resources Council, and the 
Atomic Energy Commission, for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1969, and for other 
purposes,” requests a conference with 
the House on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses thereon, and appoints Mr. 
ELLENDER, Mr. RUSSELL, Mr. MCCLELLAN, 
Mr. HILL, Mr. MacnNuson, Mr. HOLLAND, 
Mr. STENNIS, Mr. BIBLE, Mr. Pastore, Mr. 
RANDOLPH, Mr. KUCHEL, Mr. Hruska, Mr. 
Youne of North Dakota, Mr. Munpr, and 
Mrs. SMITH to be the conferees on the 
part cf the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the amendments of the 
House to a bill of the Senate of the fol- 
lowing title: 

S. 2445, An act to amend part I of the Fed- 
eral Power Act to clarify the manner in which 
the licensing authority of the Commission 
and the right of the United States to take 
over a project or projects upon or after the 
expiration of any license shall be exercised. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed bills and a joint res- 
olution of the following titles, in which 
the concurrence of the House is 
requested: 

S. 1789. An act to prohibit the business of 
debt adjusting in the District of Columbia 
except as an incident to the lawful practice 
of law or as an activity engaged in by a non- 

t corporation or association; 

S. 2592. An act to amend section 539 of the 
act approved March 3, 1901, so as to provide 
notice of the enforcement of a security inter- 
est in real property in the District of Colum- 
bia to the owner of such real property and 
the Commissioner of the District of 
Columbia; 

S. 2908. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Army to quitclaim certain real prop- 
erty in Muscogee County, Ga,; 

S. 3590. An act to extend and improve 
legislation for maintaining farm income, 
stabilizing prices and assuring adequate sup- 
plies of agricultural commodities; 

S. 3687. An act to direct the Secretary of 
Agriculture to release on behalf of the United 
States a condition in a deed conveying certain 
lands to the State of Ohio, and for other 
purposes; and 

S.J. Res. 193. Joint resolution to designate 
the National Center for Biomedical Com- 
munications the Lister Hill National Center 
for Biomedical Communications. 


The message also announced that the 
Vice President, pursuant to Public Law 
90-70, appointed Mr. MURPHY as a mem- 
ber of the Golden Spike Centennial Cele- 
bration Commission in lieu of Mr. 
KUCHEL, resigned. 

The message also announced that the 
Vice President, pursuant to Public Law 
90-321, appointed Mr. SPARKMAN, Mr. 
Proxmire, and Mr. BROOKE as members, 
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on the part of the Senate, of the Na- 
tional Commission on Consumer Finance. 

The message also announced that the 
Vice President, pursuant to Public Law 
74-170, appointed Mr. YARBOROUGH, Mr. 
Hart, Mr. Byrd of West Virginia, Mr. 
Youne of Ohio, Mr. CANNON, Mr. ALLOTT, 
Mr. THURMOND, Mr. BAKER, Mr. Fone, and 
Mr. MILLER to be delegates on the part of 
the Senate to attend the Interparliamen- 
tary Union Meeting to be held in Lima, 
Peru, September 5 through September 13. 


COMMUNICATION FROM THE 
CHAIRMAN OF THE COMMITTEE 
ON AGRICULTURE 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following communication from the 
chairman of the House Committee on 
Agriculture, which was read and, to- 
gether with the accompanying papers, 
referred to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions: 

COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 

LONGWoRTH HOUSE OFFICE BUILDING, 

Washington, D.C., July 18, 1968. 
Hon. Jonn W. McCormack, 
The Speaker, 
The House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. SPEAKER: Pursuant to the provi- 
sions of section 2 of the Watershed Protec- 
tion and Flood Prevention Act, as amended, 
the Committee on Agriculture today consid- 
ered and unanimously approved the work 
plans transmitted to you by Executive Com- 
munication and referred to this Committee. 
The work plans involved are: 

Upper Big Swamp Creek, Alabama, Execu- 
tive Communication 2019, 90th Congress. 

Canon, Colorado, Executive Communica- 
tion 2033, 90th Congress. 

Lower Llagas Creek, California, Executive 
Communication 2033, 90th Congress. 

Pohick Creek, Virginia, Executive Com- 
munication 2033, 90th Congress. 

Larkin Creek, Arkansas, Executive Com- 
munication 2034, goth Congress. 

Lower Red Rock Creek, Oklahoma, Execu- 
tive Communication, 2034, 90th Congress. 

Yours sincerely, 
W. R. POAGE, 
Chairman. 


PERMISSION FOR SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON IRRIGATION AND RECLAMA- 
TION, COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR 
AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, TO MEET 
TODAY DURING GENERAL DE- 
BATE 


Mr. JOHNSON of California, Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Subcommittee on Irrigation and 
Reclamation of the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs have permis- 
sion to sit during general debate this 
afternoon. I have cleared this with the 
minority member of the committee. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 


STEPPING-STONE LEGISLATION 


Mr. BRINKLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER., Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BRINKLEY. Mr. Speaker, on June 
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21, 1968, I stated in this body that legis- 
lation designed to prevent sales of fire- 
arms to children, incompetents, and 
criminals should be considered. But how 
can I in good conscience vote in favor 
of this bill, H.R. 17735, when it is no 
secret that its passage is not the real 
goal but only an intermediate step to- 
ward registration of all guns and licens- 
ing of all users? Whether that ulti- 
mate goal is sought to be reached by 
amendment during the course of this 
bill, again in this body or in the other; 
or whether that step is sought in the 
next Congress; knowing that these same 
proponents will surely seek it, I cannot 
be a party to assisting them. 
Registration of guns and licensing of 
users will not significantly contribute 
toward the control of crime; rather, 
strict enforcement of law and certain 
punishment for those who violate law— 
whether with matches, knives, or guns— 
seems to be the better part of wisdom. 


A FLAG FOR THE “PUEBLO” 


Mrs. REID of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. REID of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I 
have sent a letter to each Member of 
the House and other body calling atten- 
tion to the fact that it has now been 6 
months—182 days—since the valiant of- 
ficers and crewmen of the U.S.S. Pueblo 
were taken captive by North Korea. 

During special orders today, I will par- 
ticipate with the gentleman from Iowa 
{Mr, ScCHERLE] and others in honoring 
the brave men of the Pueblo and in re- 
assuring their families—and the fam- 
ilies of all servicemen—that we at home 
have not forgotten. 

It seems to me that there can be no 
better way to salute these men than 
for Americans everywhere to fly their 
flags in tribute. Sunday is traditionally 
a day of prayer and reflection. Next 
Sunday—July 28—I will fly my flag as 
a concerned citizen and a proud Amer- 
ican in a special salute to the men of 
the Pueblo, and also in tribute to the 
thousands of American servicemen in 
Vietnam and around the world, Let me 
express the hope that all Members of the 
House and other body will also join me 
in this salute and urge the people of their 
districts and States to take part in this 
nationwide expression of reassurance by 
proudly flying their flags on July 28. 
When flags go up all over America, the 
world will know that we remember—and 
we care. 

Next Sunday, let us all join in show- 
ing our true colors. Fly your flag for the 
Pueblo—for our servicemen everywhere. 
Fly your fiag for freedom. 


PERMISSION FOR SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON ELECTIONS, COMMITTEE ON 
HOUSE ADMINISTRATION TO SIT 
oe GENERAL DEBATE TO- 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the Subcommittee on 
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Elections of the Committee on House 
Administration may sit today during 
general debate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum is 
not present. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 270] 

Adair Kirwan 
Ashley Evins, Tenn Lipscomb 
Aspinall Fascell Long, La. 
Blanton Fino Lukens 
Brock Galifianakis Mathias, Calif. 
Brooks Gallagher 
Brown, Mich. Gardner O'Hara, Mich. 
Celler Gurney Pickle 
Clause! Hansen, Wash. Resnick 

Don Herlong Rhodes, Pa. 
Cleveland Holifield Roybal 
Conyers Holland Talcott 
Cramer Jones, N.C ‘Teague, Calif. 
Dent Kelly Teague, Tex. 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall 390 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA BUSINESS 


The SPEAKER. This is District of Co- 
lumbia day. The Chair recognizes the 
gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
MeMrLLaNI, chairman of the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 


REQUIRING BONDS FOR CON- 
TRACTS FOR CONSTRUCTION OF 
PUBLIC BUILDINGS OR PUBLIC 
WORKS IN THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 


Mr. McMILLAN, Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee of the District 
of Columbia, I call up the bill (S. 1532) 
to require that contracts for construc- 
tion, alteration, or repair of any public 
building or public work of the District of 
Columbia be accompanied by a perform- 
ance bond protecting the District of Co- 
lumbia and by an additional bond for 
the protection of persons furnishing 
material and labor, and for other pur- 
poses, and ask unanimous consent that 
the bill be considered in the House as 
in the Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

S. 1532 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
before any contract, exceeding $2,000 in 
amount, for the construction, alteration, or 
repair of any public building or public work 
of the District of Columbia is awarded to 
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any person, such person shall furnish to the 
District of Columbia the following bonds, 
which shall become binding upon the award 
of the contract to such person, who is 
hereinafter designated as “contractor”: 

(1) A performance bond with a surety or 
sureties satisfactory to the Commissioners 
of the District of Columbia, and in such 
amount as they shall deem adequate, for the 
protection of the District of Columbia. 

(2) A payment bond with a surety or 
sureties satisfactory to the Commissioners 
for the protection of all persons supplying 
labor and material in the prosecution of the 
work provided for in said contract for the 
use of each such person. Whenever the 
total amount payable by the terms of the 
contract shall not be more than $1,000,000 
the payment bond shall be in a sum equal to 
one-half the total amount payable by the 
terms of the contract. Whenever the total 
amount payable by the terms of the con- 
tract shall be more than $1,000,000 and not 
more than $5,000,000, the said payment bond 
shall be in a sum equal to 40 per centum 
of the total amount payable by the terms 
of the contract. Whenever the total amount 
payable by the terms of the contract shall 
be more than $5,000,000 the payment bond 
shall be in the sum of $2,500,000. 

(b) Nothing in this section shall be con- 
strued to limit the authority of the Com- 
missioners to require a performance bond 
or other security in addition to those, or in 
cases other than the cases specified in sub- 
section (a) of this section. 

Sec. 2. (a) Every person who has fur- 
nished labor or material in the prosecution 
of the work provided for in such contract, 
in respect of which a payment bond is fur- 
nished under this Act and who has not been 
paid in full therefor before the expiration of 
a period of ninety days after the day on 
which the last of the labor was done or per- 
formed by him or material was furnished or 
supplied by him for which such claim is 
made, shall have the right to sue on such pay- 
ment bond for the amount, or the balance 
thereof, unpaid at the time of institution of 
such suit and to prosecute said action to 
final judgment and execution for the sum or 
sums justly due him: Provided, That any per- 
son having direct contractual relationship 
with a subcontractor but no contractual rela- 
tionship, express or implied, with the contrac- 
torf the payment bond, shall have a 
right of action upon the payment bond upon 
giving written notice to the contractor with- 
in ninety days from the date on which such 
person did or performed the last of the labor, 
or furnished or supplied the last of the mate- 
rial for which such claim is made, stating 
with substantial accuracy the amount 
claimed and the name of the party to whom 
the material was furnished or supplied or for 
whom the labor was done or performed. 
Such notice shall be served by mailing the 
same by registered mail, postage prepaid, in 
an envelope addressed to the contractor at 
any place he maintains an office or conducts 
his business, or his residence, or in any 
manner in which the United States marshal 
for the District of Columbia is authorized by 
law to serve summons. 

(b) Every suit instituted under this sec- 
tion shall be brought in the name of the 
District of Columbia for the use of the per- 
son suing, in the United States District Court 
for the District of Columbia, irrespective of 
the amount in controversy in such suit, but 
no such suit shall be commenced after the 
expiration of one year after the day on which 
the last of the labor was performed or ma- 
terial was supplied by him. The District of 
Columbia shall not be liable for the payment 
of any costs or expenses of any such suit. 

Sec. 3. The Commissioners are authorized 
and directed to furnish, to any person mak- 
ing application therefor who submits an af- 
fidavit that he has supplied labor or materials 
for such work and payment therefor has not 
been made or that he is being sued on any 
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such bond, a certified copy of such bond and 
the contract for which it was given, which 
copy shall be prima facie evidence of the con- 
tents, execution, and delivery of the original. 
Applicants shall pay for such certified copies 
such fees as the Commissioners fix to cover 
the cost of preparation thereof. 

Src. 4. The Act entitled “An Act in rela- 
tion to contracts with the District of Co- 
lumbia’’, approved June 28, 1906 (34 Stat. 
546), as amended by the Act approved June 
26, 1912 (37 Stat. 168; D.C. Code, secs. 1-805 
and 1-806) is amended by striking 81,000“ 
therefrom, and inserting in leu thereof 
“$2,000”. 

Sec. 6. Section 1 of the Act entitled “An 
Act regulating the retent on contracts with 
the District of Columbia” approved March 
31, 1906 (34 Stat. 94), as amended (D.C. Code, 
sec. 1-807), is amended by inserting immedi- 
ately before the semicolon the following 
”, and whenever the work is substantially 
complete, the Commissioners, if they consider 
the amount retained to be in excess of the 
amount adequate for the protection of the 
District of Columbia, at their discretion may 
release to the contractor all or a portion of 
such excess amount“. 

Sec, 6. As used in this Act, the term per- 
son” and the masculine pronoun shall in- 
clude all persons whether individuals, asso- 
ciations, copartnerships, or corporations, and 
the terms “Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia” and “Commissioners” mean the 
Board of Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia or their designated agents. 

Sec. 7. The Act entitled “An Act to require 
a contractor to whom is awarded any con- 
tract for public buildings or other public 
works or for repairs or improvements thereon 
for the District of Columbia to give bond for 
the faithful performance of the contract, for 
the protection of persons furnishing labor 
and materials, and for other purposes”, ap- 
proved July 7, 1932 (47 Stat. 608), as amend- 
ed (D.C. Code, sec. 1-804), is repealed, except 
that such Act shall remain in force with 
respect to contracts for which invitations for 
bids have been issued on or before the ef- 
fective date of this Act, and to persons or 
bonds in respect of such contracts. 

Sec. 8. This Act shall take effect upon the 
expiration of sixty days after the date of its 
enactment, but shall not apply to any con- 
tract awarded pursuant to any invitation 
for bids issued on or before the date it takes 
effect, or to any person or bond in respect of 
any such centract. 

Sec. 9. Effective on the effective date of 
this Act or on the effective date of part IV 
of Reorganization Plan No. 3 of 1967, which- 
ever is later, the functions vested in the 
Board of Commissioners by this Act shall be 
deemed to be vested in the Commissioner ap- 
pointed pursuant to part III of such plan. 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
to strike the last word. 

Mr. Speaker, the purpose of S. 1532, 
which is requested by the District of 
Columbia government, is to modernize 
present legislation relating to District 
of Columbia government public works 
contracts to conform it more closely to 
statutes, regulations, and practices, re- 
lating to U.S. Government public works 
contracts. 

The bill provides that District of 
Columbia government contracts for the 
construction, alteration, or repair of 
public buildings or works exceeding 
$2,000 in amount must be accompanied 
by both a performance bond to protect 
the District and a payment bond for the 
protection of subcontractors and others 
who supply labor or material for the con- 
tract work, and modifies present statu- 
tory requirements respecting the portion 
of contract payments that must be re- 
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tained by the District pending comple- 
tion and acceptance of work under con- 
struction contracts. 

S. 1532 rewrites existing law to con- 
form the bonding requirements for Dis- 
trict of Columbia construction contracts 
with the requirements applicable to Fed- 
eral construction contracts under the 
Miller Act of August 24, 1935 (40 U.S.C. 
270a-c). 

Many construction contractors do busi- 
ness with both the District and Federal 
Governments. This bill will provide uni- 
formity in the bonding requirements 
and payment retention practices in con- 
nection with construction contracts let 
by both governments. Our committee 
feels that such uniformity is desirable, 
and recommends that S. 1532 be enacted. 

This bill was approved by the Senate 
on November 27, 1967. 

PRESENT LAW 


The present statute governing the 
bonding requirements of District of Col- 
umbia contracts exceeding $1,000 in 
amount for construction, alteration, and 
repair of public buildings and works was 
enacted in 1932—District of Columbia 
Code, section 1-804. Contractors are re- 
quired to furnish one bond. The purpose 
of the bond is to protect the District 
from loss due to nonperformance by the 
contractor, and to obligate the contrac- 
tor to make prompt payment for labor 
and materials supplied by third parties 
for prosecution of the contract work. 
To recover payment for services and 
materials subcontractors and others have 
the right to intervene and be made 
parties to any action instituted by the 
District government on the contractor’s 
bond. The claim and judgment of the 
District in any such action take priority 
over such other claims. Payment is made 
first to the District government, and if 
the amount of liability under the bond is 
insufficient to cover all other adjudicated 
claims of intervenors, the balance is dis- 
tributed pro rata among them. In the 
event no suit on the bond is brought 
by the District within 6 months follow- 
ing completion and final settlement of 
the contract, unpaid subcontractors and 
others who supplied labor or materials 
may bring a single action on the bond 
in the name of the District for their use 
and benefit. Such an action must include 
all known creditors of the contractor, 
may not be instituted until 6 months 
following completion and final settlement 
of the contract, and must be initiated 
within 1 year after contract settlement. 

The bonding requirements of Federal 
Government construction contracts ex- 
ceeding $2,000 in amount are governed 
by the so-called Miller Act of August 
24, 1935 (40 U.S.C. 270a—4). The Miller 
Act requires a contractor to furnish not 
only a performance bond to protect the 
Government, but a payment bond for 
the protection of persons supplying labor 
or material for the work. Persons sup- 
plying labor or materials need not await 
completion of the contract, but may 
bring suit on the payment bond 90 days 
after their labor or material was fur- 
nished. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 
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Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, at this 
time I yield to the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. WHITENER], to call up 
bills from his subcommittee. 


DISORDERLY CONDUCT PROSECU- 
TIONS IN THE DISTRICT OF CO- 
LUMBIA 


Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on the District 
of Columbia, I call up the bill (S. 3456) 
to provide that the prosecution of the 
offenses of disorderly conduct and lewd, 
indecent, or obscene acts shall be con- 
ducted in the name of and for the bene- 
fit of the District of Columbia, and ask 
unanimous consent that the bill be con- 
sidered in the House as in the Committee 
of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

S. 3456 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, not- 
withstanding section 932 of the Act approved 
March 8, 1901 (31 Stat. 1340), as amended 
(D.C. Code, sec. 23-101), prosecutions for 
violations of sections 5 and 6 of the Act ap- 
proved July 29, 1892 (27 Stat. 323), as 
amended by the Act approved July 8, 1898 
(30 Stat. 723), and section 210 of the Act 
approved June 29, 1953 (67 Stat. 97; D.C. 
Code, sec. 22-1107), relating to disorderly 
conduct, and for violations of section 9 of 
such Act approved July 29, 1892, as amended 
by section 202 of such Act approved June 29, 
1953 (67 Stat. 92; D.C. Code, sec. 22-1112), 
relating to lewd, indecent, or obscene acts, 
shall be conducted in the name of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia by the Corporation Coun- 
sel or his assistants. 


Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, on 
March 28, 1968, a three-judge panel of 
the U.S. Court of Appeals for the District 
of Columbia entered a decision which re- 
quired that prosecutions for disorderly 
conduct offenses in the District must be 
brought by the U.S. attorney for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

For 75 years, such cases have been 
handled by the Corporation Counsel. 
This decision presents an emergency sit- 
uation since it requires that the prosecu- 
tion of such cases be transferred from 
the Corporation Counsel to the U.S. dis- 
trict attorney. The result is that the dis- 
trict attorney has not the staff and the 
Corporation Counsel has the staff but 
not the work. 

This bill, S. 3456, is recommended by 
the District of Columbia government and 
the U.S. attorney for the District of 
Columbia. 

ORIGIN OF THE PROBLEM 

In 1892, Congress enacted law defining 
certain crimes and prescribing penalties 
therefor. Sections 5 and 6 of the act ap- 
plied to disorderly conduct for which 
fines were set at not exceeding $25. Sec- 
tion 18 of that act provided that prose- 
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cution be brought in the name of and 
for the benefit of the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

In 1901, Congress adopted a code of 
laws for the District of Columbia. The 
code provisions dealing with criminal 
law defined crimes and prescribed fines 
or imprisonment, or both for various 
offenses. This code did not treat disor- 
derly conduct but continued previous 
criminal laws not inconsistent with the 
new code. 

Among provisions dealing with crim- 
inal procedure, the new code had a catch- 
all provision which stated that where 
penalties were for fine or imprisonment 
only, the prosecution was to be brought 
in the name of the District government 
by the corporation counsel. Where the 
penalties were for fine, or imprisonment 
or both, the prosecution was to be 
brought by the U.S. attorney for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

In 1953, Congress amended the crim- 
inal laws of the District and, among 
other changes, increased the fines which 
could be imposed for disorderly conduct. 


In addition to the increase in the amount 


of the fines, it was also provided that 
the penalties could be fine, imprisonment, 
or both. 

Since 1953, the corporation counsel 
has continued to prosecute disorderly 
conduct cases on the theory that the 
amendments in 1953, while providing 
that the penalties could include both fine 
and imprisonment, did not make appli- 
cable to disorderly conduct cases the pro- 
vision of the 1901 code requiring prose- 
cution by the U.S. attorney in cases 
where the penalty might be both fine 
and imprisonment. In District of Colum- 
bia v. Grimes (CADC No. 21,555), the 
court of appeals held to the contrary 
that prosecutions for disorderly conduct 
charges be brought by the U.S. attorney 
for the District of Columbia. 

This bill would give jurisdiction in such 
cases to the corporation counsel. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


TO ESTABLISH A REGISTER OF 
BLIND PERSONS 


Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, I call 
up the bill (S. 1224) to establish a regis- 
ter of blind persons in the District of 
Columbia, to provide for the mandatory 
reporting of information concerning 
such persons, and for other purposes, 
and ask unanimous consent that the bill 
be considered in the Houe as in the Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

S. 1224 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Commissioners of the District of Columbia 
shall establish and maintain a register of 
blind persons residing in the District of Co- 
lumbia. Such register shall, under regulations 
prescribed by the Commissioners, provide in- 
formation of such nature as will or may be 
of assistance in the planning of improved 
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facilities and services to the blind and in the 
restoration and conservation of sight. 

Sec. 2. Each health, educational, and social 
service agency or institution operating in the 
District of Columbia and having in its care 
or custody, either full or part time, or ren- 
dering service to, any person who is blind 
within the meaning of this Act, and each 
physician and osteopath licensed or registered 
by the District of Columbia who has in his 
professional care for diagnosis or treatment 
such a blind person, and each optometrist 
licensed by the District of Columbia who, in 
the course of his practice of optometry, as- 
certains that a person is blind, shall report 
in writing to the Commissioners the name, 
age, and residence of such person and such 
additional information as the Commissioners 
may, by regulation, require for incorpora- 
tion in the register referred to in the first 
section, Such register and reports shall not 
be open to public inspection: Provided, That 
the Commissioners may make available in 
the form of statistical abstracts or digests 
information contained in such register and 
reports: Provided further, That the identity 
of persons referred to in such register or 
reports is not disclosed in such abstracts or 
digests. 

Src. 3. For the purpose of this Act (1) the 
term “blind person” means, and the word 
“blind” refers to, a person who is totally 
blind or who has impaired vision of not more 
than 20/200 visual acuity in the better eye 
and for whom vision cannot be improved to 
better than 20/200, or who has loss of vision 
due wholly or in part to impairment of field 
vision or to other factors which affect the 
usefulness of vision to a like degree, and 
(2) the term “Commissioners of the District 
of Columbia” and the word “Commissioners” 
means the Board of Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia or its designated agent. 

Sec. 4. Any person who in good faith makes 
a report pursuant to this Act or pursuant 
to regulation promulgated under the author- 
ity of this Act, shall not, by reason thereof, 
be personally liable in damages. 

Sec. 5. This Act shall take effect on the 
first day of the first month which follows its 
approval by at least thirty days. 

Sec. 6. Effective on the effective date of this 
Act or on the effective date of part IV of 
Reorganization Plan Numbered 3 of 1967, 
whichever is later, and not withstanding 
section 401 of such plan, the function vested 
in the Commissioners under this Act relat- 
ing to the prescribing of regulations shall 
be deemed to be vested in the Council es- 
tablished pursuant to part II of such plan, 
and any function vested in the Commission- 
ers or Board of Commissioners by any other 
provision of this Act shall be deemed to be 
vested in the Commissioner appointed pur- 
suant to part III of such plan. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“That the Commissioner of the District of 
Columbia shall establish and maintain a 
register of blind persons residing in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. Such register shall, under 
regulations prescribed by the District of 
Columbia Council, provide information of 
such nature as will or may be of assistance in 
the planning of improved facilities and serv- 
ices for blind persons and in the restoration 
and conservation of sight. 

“Sec. 2. Each— 

“(1) health, educational, and social service 
agency or institution operating in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and having in its care or 
custody (either full or part time), or render- 
ing service to, any blind person. 

“(2) physician and osteopath licensed or 
registered by the District of Columbia who 
has in his professional care for diagnosis or 
treatment such & person, and 

“(3) optometrist licensed by the District of 
Columbia who, in the course of his practice 
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of optometry, ascertains that a person is 
blind, 

shall report in writing to the Commissioner 
the name, age, and residence of such person 
and such additional information as the 
Council may, by regulation, require for in- 
corporation in the register referred to in the 
first section. Such register and reports shall 
not be open to public inspection. The Com- 
missioner may make available in the form of 
statistical abstracts or digests information 
contained in such register and reports if the 
identity of persons referred to in such regis- 
ter or reports is not disclosed in such ab- 
stracts or digest. 

“Sec. 3. For the purpose of this Act— 

“(1) the term ‘blind person’ means, and 
the term ‘blind’ refers to, a person who (A) 
is totally blind, (B) has impaired vision of 
not more than 20/200 visual acuity in the 
better eye and for whom vision cannot be 
improved to better than 20/200, or (C) who 
has loss of vision due wholly or in part to 
impairment of field vision or to other factors 
which affect the usefulness of vision to a like 
degree, 

“(2) the term ‘Commissioner’ means the 
Commissioner of the District of Columbia or 
his designated agent, and 

“(3) the term ‘Council’ means the District 
of Columbia Council. 

“Sec. 4. Any person who in good faith 
makes a report pursuant to this Act or pur- 
suant to any regulation promulgated under 
the authority of this Act, shall not by reason 
thereof, be personally liable in damages. 

“Sec. 5. This Act shall take effect on the 
first day of the first month which begins on 
or after the thirtieth day after the date of its 
enactment.” 


Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, I move 
to strike the last word. 

Mr. Speaker, this legislation was trans- 
mitted to the Congress by the Commis- 
sioner of the District of Columbia, and 
its objectives have received the support 
of every public and voluntary agency 
serving the blind in the District, includ- 
ing the Superintendent of Schools and 
the District of Columbia Medical Society. 
Our committee does not know of any op- 
position to the bill. 

The purpose of S. 1224 is to establish a 
register of blind persons in the District 
of Columbia and provide for the manda- 
tory reporting of information concerning 
such persons. 

The accumulation of statistical and 
factual information on blind persons in 
the District will enable agencies and in- 
stitutions to better plan facilities, pro- 
grams of assistance, medical care, coun- 
seling, guidance, training, and vocational 
rehabilitation for the blind. 

At the present time, there is no central 
reference service in which there has been 
assembled factual or statistical informa- 
tion on the visually impaired population 
of the District. The Commissioners have 
advised that, in their judgment, the ac- 
cumulation of such information is essen- 
tial before the appropriate agencies and 
institutions may intelligently plan or 
provide services to the blind. 

The bill requires health, educational, 
and social service agencies or institu- 
tions, physicians, osteopaths, and op- 
tometrists rendering service to blind per- 
sons in the District of Columbia to re- 
port in writing to the Commissioner, for 
inclusion in a register, the name, age, 
and residence of any blind person coming 
to their attention, and such other infor- 
mation as may be required by regulations 
promulgated under the bill. The Com- 
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missioner would be authorized to make 

available statistical abstracts or digests 

of information contained in the register, 

but the identity of the persons referred 

to may not be disclosed, and the regis- 

be would not be open to public inspec- 
on. 

While the bill provides for the manda- 
tory reporting of information concerning 
blind persons, it does not contain penal- 
ties for not reporting such information 
and does not impose coercive pressure on 
persons who do not comply with the law. 
Some physicians and agencies serving 
the blind consider information about 
blind persons whom they are serving to 
be confidential and the release of infor- 
mation about such blind persons a vio- 
lation of confidence. The bill further pro- 
vides that any person who in good faith 
makes a report pursuant to the act or 
pursuant to regulation promulgated 
under the authority of the act, shall not 
be personally liable in damages. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. WHITENER. I am happy to yield 
to the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. What is the annual cost 
for the accumulation and maintenance 
of these records; did the gentleman say? 

Mr. WHITENER. The committee was 
advised by the Biometrics Branch of the 
National Institute of Neurological Dis- 
eases and Blindness, which is a part of 
the National Institutes of Health, that 
they had agreed to establish the blind 
register at a cost of $13,000 as a part of 
its national effort. The cost of maintain- 
ing such a register is estimated at $8,017 
a year. Of this amount, $3,411 is reim- 
bursable by the Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion Administration of the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
leaving a net cost to the District of 
$4,606. 

Mr. GROSS. What was the figure that 
the gentleman gave for pulling this in- 
formation together? 

Mr. WHITENER. To establish the reg- 
ister? 

Mr. GROSS. Yes. 

Mr. WHITENER. Thirteen thousand 
dollars. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman. I 
wondered, however, why this could not be 
done with funds already available and 
with in-house personnel. 

Mr. WHITENER. It is being done by 
the NIH as a part of their efforts to get 
this program going nationally. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
committee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


INCREASE SALARIES OF JUDGES IN 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA COURTS 


Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, I call 
up the bill (H.R. 15678) to increase the 
salaries of judges of the District of Co- 
lumbia court of general sessions, and the 
salaries of judges of the District of Co- 
lumbia court of appeals, and ask unani- 
mous consent that the bill be considered 
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in the House as in the Committee of the 
Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

H.R. 15678 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. Section 11-902(d) of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Code is amended by strik- 
ing out “$24,000” and inserting in lieu there- 
of “$28,000”, and by striking out “$23,500” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “$27,500”. 

Sec. 2. Section 11-702 (d) of the District of 
Columbia Code is amended by striking out 
“$25,000” and inserting 829, 000“, and by 
striking out “$24,500”, and inserting “$28,- 
500”. 

Sec. 3. The amendments made by this Act 
shall take effect as of October 1, 1967, 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

On page 1, after line 10, insert the follow- 
L . 


ng: 

“Sec. 3. The first sentence of the second 
paragraph of section 2 of the title IX of the 
District of Columbia Revenue Act of 1937 
(D.C. Code, sec. 47-2402) is amended by strik- 
ing out ‘$23,500’ and inserting in lieu thereof 
*$27,500’.”” 

On page 2, line 2, strike out “1967” and in- 
sert in lieu thereof 1968“. 


Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina yield for a 
parliamentary inquiry? 

Mr. WHITENER. Yes, I yield to the 
gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I plan to 
offer an amendment to the committee 
amendment at the proper time. Is this 
the proper time to offer it? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state 
to the gentleman from Iowa that the 
proper time to offer his amendment 
would be when the gentleman from 
North Carolina concludes his recogni- 
tion of the gentleman. Then the gentle- 
man from Iowa can offer his amend- 
ment. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, this bill 
does one thing. It proposes to raise the 
compensation of judges of the District of 
Columbia court of general sessions, the 
District of Columbia Court of Appeals, 
one judge on the Tax Court here in the 
District of Columbia by the amount of 
$4,000 each per annum. 

Mr. Speaker, the subcommittee held 
extensive hearings on the matter. The 
result is that the bill was reported out 
favorably by both the subcommittee and 
the full committee. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITENER. Les; I yield to the 
gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. It is my understanding 
that these judges are in the nature of 
police judges and that their jurisdiction 
is confined to misdemeanors and cases 
of probable cause? 

In other words, what is the jurisdic- 
tion of these associate judges? 

Mr. WHITENER. Well, I would say to 
the gentleman from Iowa that the juris- 
diction of the court of general sessions 
and the court of appeals to which ap- 
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peals go from the court of general ses- 
sion was substantially increased here in 
the Congress several years ago. These 
courts have had a broadening of their 
jurisdiction. I would not agree with the 
gentleman from Iowa that the jurisdic- 
tion of the court of general sessions is 
the same as that of the judges we com- 
monly refer to as police judges in the 
jurisdiction where I live. There may be 
in some of the States, judges referred to 
as police court judges that have similar 
jurisdiction. But I would doubt that any 
of them would have civil jurisdiction 
such as is exercised by these courts. I 
believe the limit of the civil jurisdiction 
is up to $10,000, which is a right sub- 
stantial lawsuit. 

Mr. GROSS. Ten thousand dollars? 

Mr. WHITENER, Yes; and they have 
misdemeanor jurisdiction as far as the 
disposition of certain types of cases are 
concerned. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, if the gen- 
tleman will yield further, does he con- 
sider a $10,000 lawsuit to be a big 
lawsuit? 

Mr. WHITENER. I would say it would 
require more skill than one would nor- 
mally expect a police court judge to 
have. 

Mr. GROSS. Can we describe these 
judges as municipal judges? 

Mr. WHITENER. They might be called 
different judges in various jurisdictions. 
They may be called the county district 
judge in Iowa or perhaps a circuit judge 
in the State of North Carolina. I am try- 
ing to establish some differentiation as 
between the various judges to which the 
gentleman has referred. 

I would say to the gentleman that be- 
cause of the varied makeup of the court 
in several jurisdictions it would be diffi- 
cult to answer the gentleman’s question 
directly. I can state to the gentleman 
that in the jurisdiction in which I live 
they would not be called just local mu- 
nicipal judges. They would be compa- 
rable to what we refer to in my State as 
district judges who operate in my home 
district where there are three counties in- 
volved in the district. Then we have in my 
State the superior court which has a 
higher level of jurisdiction than the dis- 
trict court. These judges here would fit 
somewhat the North Carolina pattern of 
what we would call a district judge and 
who are State employees but who do not 
have the top trial jurisdiction in criminal 
and civil matters. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, if the gentle- 
man will yield further, what is the pay 
of district judges in North Carolina? 

Mr. WHITENER. I think the salary is 
$15,000 with per diem and expenses. I 
would assume this would bring it up to 
about $25,000 for the cost of each judge. 

He gets his mileage and his daily ex- 
penses, I believe. 

Mr. GROSS. Those are expenditures 
out of his pocket, they are not in addition 
to his salary, he cannot add that to his 
salary. He has already paid the mileage 
and his costs for his hotel, and so forth. 

Mr. WHITENER. That may be true, 
but the taxpayer is still paying it. 

Mr. GROSS. Yes; that is true. And I 
suppose that under certain circumstances 
a judge of this court might be able to 
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obtain extraordinary expenses; would 
that not also be true? 

Mr. WHITENER. I do not know that 
we have had any evidence or any infor- 
mation from any source that these judges 
are entitled to any expense allowance. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentle- 
man from North Carolina has expired. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Speaker, this is a lush increase in 
the salaries of the municipal judges for 
the District of Columbia. 

I have no doubt that some of these 
judges are hard workers. I could name 
at least one who I believe is working 
hard at the business of the Municipal 
Court for the District of Columbia, but 
that scarcely warrants an increase of 
$4,000—from the present $23,500 to 
$27,500. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, would 
the gentleman yield to me for a state- 
ment? 

Mr. GROSS. Yes; I yield to the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. WHITENER. The committee de- 
veloped evidence that since 1955 public 
school teachers here in the District of 
Columbia have received increases in their 
salaries to the extent of 82.1 percent. In 
the same period, the police and firemen 
received a percentage of increase of 82.7 
percent. 

In that period of time the judges have 
received a percentage increase which 
amounts to about 66 percent. 

I might further point out to the gen- 
tleman from Iowa that we asked the 
District government to furnish us in- 
formation as to the number of employees 
in the District government who were be- 
ing compensated at higher rates of pay 
than the judges. I believe the figure was 
something like 80, including several of 
the Assistant Corporation Counsels who 
appear in the courts of these judges. 

So this seemed to be to most of us an 
indefensible thing that the District gov- 
ernment is paying its Assistant Corpora- 
tion Counsel higher rates of pay than 
they pay to their judges who have such 
great responsibility. 

Mr. GROSS. I do not know how that 
occurred. The gentleman is on the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia, and 
I assume that the pay increases for the 
Corporation Council came either from 
the Committee on the Judiciary or the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Mr. WHITENER. If the gentleman will 
yield further to me, I can tell the gen- 
tleman where it came from. It came 
through the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service, a committee on which 
the gentleman is a member. 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman means 
through the process of supergrades? 

Mr. WHITENER. The District salaries 
have gotten out of hand. 

Mr. GROSS. Yes; the District salaries 
have gotten out of hand, and this pro- 
posed pay increase for the judges is out 
of hand. This proposes a $4,000 increase, 
on top of their present $23,500 salaries, 
to the municipal judges of the District 
of Columbia, plus the same increase for 
the judges of the municipal appeals court 
and a $4,000 increase to the judge of the 
Tax Court. 
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Mr. Speaker, I have amendments, and 
I hope they are in order, to cut this 
increase in half. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to make a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state his parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I am not 
precluded from offering amendments to 
page 1 of this bill, am I? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state 
that the bill is open to amendment. 

Mr. GROSS. At any point? 

The SPEAKER. At any point. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR, GROSS 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Gross: On page 
1, line 5, strike out 828,000“ and insert in 
lieu thereof 826,000“; and on page 1, line 
6, strike out “$27,500” and insert in lieu 
thereof “$25,500”. 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, all that Iam 
attempting to do, and I will offer an 
amendment to the other sections of the 
bill, is limit these increases to $2,000, in 
other words cut in half the proposed 
$4,000 yearly increase for these munici- 
pal court judges. 

I cannot go back to my people in Iowa 
where municipal court judges are paid 
far less—I cannot vote for a bill that will 
increase the salary of the 20 municipal 
court judges in the District of Columbia 
to $27,500. 

We cannot pay that kind of salary to 
municipal court judges in Iowa and I 
doubt very much that such salary is paid 
to municipal court judges in the State of 
North Carolina or in any other State in 
this country. 

The city of New York which has the 
highest per capita debt of any city in the 
United States may be paying such sal- 
aries, but it is going broke fast doing so. 

Mr. Speaker, again I say I have offered 
this amendment as the first amendment 
to try to cut this salary increase in half. 
I think it is more than adequate to put 
the salaries of the municipal judges up to 

25,500. 
. Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. HALL. Does the gentleman from 
Iowa know about the backlog or the 
workload of the judges of the gen- 
eral sessions court—or the magistrate 
judges or whatever they call them in the 
District of Columbia—as compared with 
others? And in that connection, is the 
gentleman aware of the fact that in sim- 
ilar legislation in the other body there 
is a move on or amendment, to increase 
the number of judges allegedly because 
of the workload, by five judges; which I 
understand will be offered as an amend- 
ment perhaps to this bill, if passed, and 
if not, will be adjusted in conference? 

Mr. GROSS. I am not aware of the 
workload. 

What I am aware of is that the Federal 
Government is being asked to take over 
the expenses of running the District of 
Columbia, which is fast losing its sources 
of revenue through the closing of hotels 
and restaurants and other businesses. 

I see no reason why the taxpayers of 
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the entire country should be called upon 
to finance at least part of a $4,000 per 
year increase in the salaries of the Dis- 
trict’s police court judges. 

Mr. HALL, I certainly agree with the 
gentleman in principle. 

I would like to ask the gentleman one 
other question and that is whether these 
judges are appointed by some appoint- 
ing authority or whether they are elect- 
ed, like a magistrate or other judges are, 
and have to stand for reelection regard- 
less of—whether they are partisan or 
nonpartisan court plans as in most 
of the States in the Union. 

Mr. GUDE. Mr. Speaker, I rise in op- 
position to the amendment. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise not only in opposi- 
tion to the amendment but to speak also 
to a further matter; I had hoped that I 
could offer amendments on the floor to 
provide an increase in the number of 
judges. But I have been advised by the 
Parliamentarian that it is not germane. 
The matter should have rightfully been 
considered after committee hearings but 
hearings were not held although some 
of us in the Committee had some time 
ago introduced such legislation and urged 
its consideration, 

I feel it is necessary that we have this 
increase in pay if we are going to con- 
tinue to attract to the bench the type of 
attorney who can administer justice in 
the quality we desire for the District of 
Columbia. 

I think all Members of the House 
should remember that this is the Na- 
tion’s Capital. When your constituents 
come to visit they receive the protection 
of the law or suffer according to the 
degree of law and security that is main- 
tained. 

There has been considerable sentiment 
in support of increasing the number of 
judges of the court of general sessions 
as well as to provide pay increase. 

We are deluding ourselves if we think 
we are really doing a full job of com- 
bating crime in the Nation’s Capital 
unless we do something about the 
clogged courts and provide for swift 
justice. 

There is an ever-increasing caseload 
in the court of general sessions. For 
example, serious misdemeanor cases 
have increased 80 percent in 1967 over 
1965. Preliminary hearings in felony 
cases have increased a staggering 160 
percent in the same period of time. In 
addition to the increased workload, it 
now takes from two to four times longer 
to try cases than it did several years ago. 
The court has worked hard to reduce 
waiting period on criminal cases. One of 
the principal results has been that with 
working being shifted to criminal work 
there are now 5,492 civil cases on the 
docket. It now takes 27 months to get 
a civil case to trial. This is not appro- 
priate justice in the Civil Court. Nor 
is it justice, when a citizen who is ar- 
rested for a crime, is in a position, if he 
is guilty, and of criminal intent, to con- 
tinue to prey on the public before he is 
brought to trial and punished; nor, if he 
is innocent, to be kept for an inordinate 
time under a cloud of suspicion. 

A group of us have introduced legisla- 
tion to provide for an increased number 
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of judges to alleviate the conditions in 
the court. However, our legislation was 
not given the benefit of hearings. There 
have been hearings only on the pay in- 
crease proposal which we are consider- 
ing. Fortunately the Senate has passed 
legislation to provide for additional 
judges as well as the pay raise in one 
bill. We can achieve the additional 
judges in conference. 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GUDE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Virginia. 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. I should 
like to associate myself with the re- 
marks of the gentleman from Maryland 
in opposing this amendment to cut back 
the proposed increase in salary of the 
members of the court of general ses- 
sions. The Committee on the District of 
Columbia held hearings in this matter, 
and studied the matter extensively for 
many months before it reported the bill 
out with its present provisions. We con- 
sider the salaries proposed in this bill 
for District of Columbia judges to be 
in keeping with the salaries of com- 
parable positions requiring a great deal 
of background and involving heavy 
responsibility. 

Actually, I think it would be some- 
what pennywise and pound foolish to 
cut back on these proposed salary in- 
creases that we are considering today. 
We are not going to get better judges by 
such action. The responsibilities of the 
judges of the District of Columbia court 
of general sessions are much greater 
than those of the average municipal or 
police court in the States. As I said, we 
studied this matter quite thoroughly in 
committee, and we feel that the pro- 
posed salary increases are at best a com- 
promise in the salaries they should re- 
ceive; and certainly they should not be 
reduced below the levels recommended by 
the committee. 

Mr. GUDE. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. MATHIAS of Maryland. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GUDE. I yield to my colleague 
from Maryland. 

Mr. MATHIAS of Maryland. I thank 
the gentleman for yielding. 

Mr, Speaker, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment and in support of the legis- 
lation. Certainly at this time in our Na- 
tion’s history we should be thinking of 
strengthening the hands of the courts 
and enabling them to assist in the very 
difficult job of law enforcement that 
faces the country. This is no time to 
water down or weaken legislation of this 
sort. I share the concern of my distin- 
guished colleague from Maryland and 
his regret that the parliamentary situa- 
tion is not such that we can further 
increase the manpower or the judge- 
power of the court at the same time we 
are raising salaries. That is not possible 
at this time. But I certainly oppose the 
pending amendment and urge the House 
to pass the bill. 

Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Indiana is recognized. 

Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
commend the gentlemen from Maryland 
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and the gentleman from Virginia and 
all others who have spoken in opposition 
to the amendment. The fact is that the 
$4,000 figure was not a figure which was 
arrived at haphazardly. It was arrived at 
after hearings, after careful considera- 
tion about what the cost of living is and 
what the value of the services of judges 
is in the District of Columbia. 

The plain fact is that it is difficult for 
people around the country to understand, 
but any Congressman learns upon his 
arrival in Washington that the cost of 
living here is very, very high. 

Sometimes salaries that seem high 
are really low. I do not believe in gov- 
ernment subsidy of individuals beyond 
what they deserve. On the other hand, 
I do not believe in subsidy from individ- 
uals to the government when that is un- 
warranted also. The judges who work in 
the District of Columbia, probably as 
hard as in any jurisdiction in this coun- 
try, deserve to be paid a fair salary, and 
anything less than that is, in effect, a 
subsidy that they are giving to the gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. JACOBS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, would the 
gentleman be able to tell the House the 
salaries of the municipal judges in In- 
dianapolis, Ind.? 

Mr. JACOBS. I would be able to tell 
the House the salaries of the judges in 
Indianapolis, Ind., and also I would be 
able to tell the House the cost of living 
in Indianapolis, Ind. Both are much 
lower than in Washington, D.C. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. TUNNEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from California [Mr. 
TUNNEY]. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. TUNNEY 
was allowed to speak out of order.) 

THE LATE HONORABLE PAT MINOR MARTIN 

Mr. TUNNEY. Mr. Speaker, a former 
Congressman, Pat Minor Martin, died 
last Friday at the age of 44 in Long 
Beach, Calif. He is to be buried today 
at 1:30 in Arlington National Cemetery. 

Pat Martin was my immediate pred- 
ecessor in this seat in Congress. 

He was a warm and engaging human 
being, who made friends wherever he 
went. 

As a boy, Pat Martin was a fine athlete 
and competitor. He served in the Coast 
Guard in World War II. When the war 
ended, he worked his way through col- 
lege and law school and became a prom- 
inent attorney in Riverside, Calif., and 
was then elected to Congress in 1962. 

Pat Martin’s public career was char- 
acterized by integrity and candor. He 
was a man who believed strongly in a 
free enterprise system and in the pre- 
cepts and principles that have made 
America the great democracy it is. 

The truly tragic thing about Pat Mar- 
tin’s death is that at such a youthful age 
he leaves his lovely wife Patsy and five 
young children. To them we offer our 
heartfelt sympathy and share in their 
grief at this time. His family can take 
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immense pride in the fact that in his 
life Pat provided a major contribution 
to make our country a better place in 
which to live, work, study, and create. He 
believed in his Nation and through hard 
work and sacrifice he helped improve the 
quality of our society. One cannot stand 
in judgment on the acts of God, but one 
can state with conviction that during the 
time on earth that was allotted to him, 
Pat Martin lived with honor and leaves 
a rich legacy to those who survive him. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, I cer- 
tainly am not one to want to overpay 
any judge or any other employee in the 
District of Columbia government, but I 
do not think that it is reasonable to 
ignore some plain facts of life which 
exist here in the Nation’s Capital. 

We had testimony from a representa- 
tive of the Committee on the Adminis- 
tration of Justice, the Judicial Council 
of the District of Columbia Circuit, to 
the effect that in this jurisdiction 97 per- 
cent of the litigation and 80 percent of 
the criminal cases tried in courts are 
tried by the courts that we are dealing 
with here today. 

It is true they are courts of somewhat 
limited jurisdiction, but it is not as lim- 
ited as a police court judge, and it is not 
comparable to the average municipal 
court which we find in our cities, 

I would further point out that the tes- 
timony indicated that in Washington 
and New York, the young men coming 
out of the leading law schools are now 
being offered as much as $15,000 a year 
as starting salaries. 

I would further point out that persons 
working here in the District of Colum- 
bia with a GS-18 rating now command 
a salary in excess of $30,000 per year. 
So, to raise the pay of these judges, who 
have a very responsible position, is cer- 
tainly not unreasonable. 

Another fact was pointed out to us by 
this witness from the Judicial Council. 
He said that at one time he had served 
in the US. attormey’s office in the 
District of Columbia, and at that time 
75 to 80 percent of the cases were dis- 
posed of by guilty pleas on the criminal 
side of the court. He says this is no 
longer the case, that the percentage of 
trials is much higher. 

I would further point out to those who 
feel that this bill should be amended, 
that just recently members of these 
courts—the trial courts, the court of gen- 
eral sessions—were on a 24-hour basis, 
and many of these judges worked 
around the clock when we had the dis- 
orders here in the city. 

I would say to my friend from Iowa 
[Mr. Gross] that we have had exhaustive 
hearings and we have tried to do the best 
we could on this bill. 

I personally do not believe a higher 
rate of pay would be unjustifiable. 

I will say this: if we want good courts, 
if we want good judges, we must take into 
account the financial facts of life. I do 
not believe we can compare Iowa or 
North Carolina with the city of Wash- 
ington, D.C., when we talk about what is 
the proper compensation. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 
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Mr. WHITENER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. God forbid comparing 
Iowa with the District of Columbia. I 
would not want that to happen under 
any circumstances. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. WHITENER 
was allowed to proceed for 5 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. GROSS. With respect to the riots, 
if the police had been given the green 
light to do their jobs in the District of 
Columbia during the riots, by the consti- 
tuted authorities of the District, there 
would not have been as many cases in 
court. 

If the gentleman is predicating a $4,000 
annual pay increase on the fact that the 
judges worked long hours at that time, 
why not come in with legislation to pay 
them overtime, instead of projecting into 
the future, for all time, a $27,500 salary 
for municipal judges in the District of 
Columbia? If the gentleman wants to pay 
them overtime, I will support it. 

Mr. WHITENER. I say to the gentle- 
man, not only in connection with this 
bill, but also in connection with other 
matters to which I have been a party, we 
have had rather full hearings on several 
occasions into the performance of the 
police during the riots in April. We have 
not had it suggested by anyone yet that 
any judge in the District of Columbia was 
responsible for the lax policies followed. 
I do not believe we should cloud the issue 
and penalize these judges. 

I have talked with some of these judges 
privately, and I can tell the gentleman 
many of them felt just as some of us felt 
about the laxity in law enforcement dur- 
ing that period, and that it was totally 
indefensible. 

I certainly would hope that the gen- 
tleman would not seek to penalize some 
of these fine gentlemen who are doing 
their jobs. Iam not saying all of them are 
doing their jobs as I would like to see 
them. 

Mr. GROSS. I would hope the gentle- 
man would not misconstrue my position. 
I said nothing about the judges hamper- 
ing the work of the police. 

Mr. WHITENER. But the clear impli- 
cation of the gentleman’s statement was 
that we should not raise the pay of these 
judges, who had to work overtime be- 
cause the police were lax. 

Mr. GROSS. I said the judges would 
not have had the number of cases before 
them had the proper officials turned the 
police loose to do their job when the riots 
started. 

Mr. WHITENER. But the judges did 
have the cases, and the judges did not 
create the climate in which those cases 
arose. 

Mr. GROSS. Then I say, pay them 
overtime. Pay them on an emergency 
basis, as we pay others in Government 
when they work overtime. 

Mr. WHITENER. I say to the gentle- 
man, if we had done that during that 
period their compensation probably 
yon be much greater than under this 

Mr. HUTCHINSON. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. WHITENER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. HUTCHINSON. I have two ques- 
tions. 

First, do these judges serve for fixed 
terms? 

Mr. WHITENER. For 10 years. 

Mr. HUTCHINSON. For 10 years? 

Mr. WHITENER. Yes. 

Mr, HUTCHINSON. Since they serve 
for fixed terms it is possible that in the 
future the salary now being paid them 
could be reduced if times change; is that 
correct? I am getting at the constitu- 
tional principle that we cannot lower the 
salary of a judge. Does this apply in this 
court? 

Mr. WHITENER. I am not prepared to 
answer. I do not know. 

Mr. HUTCHINSON. I believe it is an 
important matter to consider. If it is true 
that once a judicial salary is fixed it can 
never be reduced during the lifetime of a 
judge or his successor in office, that is a 
factor which should be taken into ac- 
count by the Congress in setting these 
salaries. 

Mr. WHITENER. I really believe there 
is little likelihood we will ever have a 
condition in our economy where wages 
will be lower than they are now. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITENER. I am happy to yield 
to the gentleman from Indiana. 

Mr. HALLECK. I am sure everyone 
here in the Chamber will recognize why 
I have had a very definite feeling I ought 
not to inject myself into this matter, in 
the consideration of this bill. I had not 
proposed to do so, but since the question 
has arisen, which I think maybe I might 
out of my own possible observations 
know something about, I would like to 
make a comment. 

I know some of these judges work from 
early morning until late at night and are 
discharging a tremendous responsibility 
and meeting it head on. 

Mr. MACHEN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITENER. I am glad to yield to 
the gentleman from Maryland. 

Mr. MACHEN. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

I certainly wish to commend the gen- 
tleman for the colloquy which took place 
between the gentleman in the well and 
the gentleman from Iowa. The implica- 
tion that perhaps our judges had some- 
thing to do with the alleged laxity in 
law-enforcement procedures of the Dis- 
trict is erroneous. We know that it is not 
true, of course, any more than it would 
be true of those of us here sitting as a 
legislative body. We all agree that there 
should be more firm support for our law- 
enforcement officers, just as many of us 
here have so expressed an opinion about 
it. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to commend the 
gentleman and this committee for bring- 
ing this bill to the House. I am very 
much opposed to this amendment and 
hope it will be defeated and that the bill 
will be passed. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina has expired. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
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unanimous consent to proceed for 3 ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, I ap- 
preciate the comments of the gentleman 
from Maryland. 

I would like to say this: I do not wish 
to offend any colleague, but there is no 
sex appeal in this bill for me nor for the 
members of our subcommittee any more 
than there is for anyone else. I realize, as 
a lawyer, that the modern-day sport 
which is about to overtake football and 
baseball in popularity is that of attack- 
ing the judges and the courts. This 
seems to be the favorite pastime these 
days. The judges are not in the position 
that many employees of the Federal 
Government are in. They have no union, 
they have restraints placed upon them 
because of the ethical principles which 
prevent their being here today collaring 
Members of Congress. They have no 
lobby. It is easy for us to be critical of 
them. It is easy for us to vote for no pay 
increase for them or just for an ordinary 
token pay increase. However, I hope that 
we will take into account the fact that 
there are listed in the hearings—and 
this is available for all of us to read— 
on page 12, the number of employees 
here in the District of Columbia who are 
making more money than these judges 
are and who are not rendering as impor- 
tant a service as they are. 

I would remind you when we talk about 
police court judges and justices of the 
peace or magistrates that one of the 
wisest men I ever knew, who taught me 
in law school, said frequently to us that 
there was nothing more important than 
that a lawyer should uphold the dignity 
of the justice of the peace court and the 
magistrate’s court. He said that was be- 
cause those are the courts where more 
Americans would come into contact with 
their Government. So I feel that we 
should seek for excellence in all of our 
lower courts. 

As I have already indicated, more citi- 
zens in this jurisdiction who have civil or 
criminal matters in the courts come into 
these courts that we are talking about 
today and not the courts where the 
judges are making higher salaries and 
occupying loftier positions with lifetime 
appointments. 

So, Mr. Speaker, I hope this bill will 
be enacted. 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITENER. I am glad to yield to 
the gentleman from Washington. 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to join the gentleman in the well in sup- 
port of the increase in the salaries of the 
judges and in opposition to the amend- 
ment. These are the single most impor- 
tant courts in this area. Anyone who 
wants to take his Monday morning or his 
Friday afternoon and go to the court- 
house will see these judges are faced 
with an overwhelming problem. The 
whole purpose of the law enforcement 
system in the United States can be com- 
pared to an electric cord. If at one point 
you let it fray in the court area then the 
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whole system breaks down. Your police 
will be helpless and your correctional in- 
stitutions cannot function. It is a total 
picture. In my opinion the session court 
is doing the best it can under the circum- 
stances. Let us vote this increase and 
hope we can soon increase the number of 
judges. 

Mr. WHITENER. I would like to point 
out to the Members of the House that 
there are five staff members of the cor- 
poration counsel making more money 
than these judges are making, 

Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to reemphasize 
what my colleague, the gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. WHITENER], stated, 
and that is the comparison of the level 
of salaries was taken into account 
in the committee. Many employees 
of the municipal government are 
actually higher salaried employees than 
are these judges. This was one factor 
which was taken into consideration. 

Another factor that must be consid- 
ered, and a very important one, is that 
many of the juveniles who are appre- 
hended by the police officers, their cases 
do not come to trial until the second or, 
perhaps, third offense many times. And 
they are never able to reach the case 
and get it to trial because of the tre- 
mendous workload. 

So, Mr. Speaker, we must have good 
judges. There is great merit in adding 
judges in order to get to the bottom of 
the pile of these cases which are now 
pending before these courts. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NELSEN. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. I certainly 
want to applaud both the gentleman from 
North Carolina and the gentleman from 
Minnesota for the very excellent state- 
ments which they have made on this 
subject, 

I do have one question relating to the 
salaries paid law enforcement officials in 
the District of Columbia. We have re- 
cently made moderate progress, perhaps, 
along this line although there certainly 
remains much to be done. Have we done 
anything at this session of Congress with 
respect to the salaries, particularly of the 
starting police officers in the District? 

I remember just a few weeks ago, I 
believe it was, seeing the statement some- 
where that they were receiving a lesser 
starting salary than bus drivers here in 
the District of Columbia. 

Have we done anything to correct that 
situation? 

Mr. NELSEN, Yes; we have passed a 
bill dealing with policemen and firemen 
and teachers and many representatives 
of various groups have appeared before 
our committee in support of substantial 
increases for adequate salaries which we 
think will attract people to want to serve 
in these positions. 

So that situation ought to change. 
I feel that the action which has been 
taken will make that situation no longer 
true in the District at this time. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, 
the gentleman yield? 


will 
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Mr. NELSEN. I yield to the gentleman 
from South Carolina. 

Mr. McMILLAN. The gentleman will 
agree that during the hearings it was 
brought out that we do have a few judges 
in the District of Columbia who are not 
diligently performing their duties and 
we all know that a few poor judges make 
it tough on other good judges. However, 
we all know that there is nothing we 
Members of Congress can do about it un- 
til these 10-year appointments expire. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. NELSEN. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. So the judges who the 
chairman of the committee suggests are 
not doing their job would receive the 
same $4,000 a year pay increase as those 
judges who are properly performing 
their duties? 

Mr. NELSEN. I think it would probably 
have the same application as with refer- 
ence to Members of Congress. Some of 
us do a good job or try to do a good job 
and some of us do not do as well. How- 
ever, all of us receive the same pay. I 
think it is unfortunate. But you will find 
in the report reference made to this very 
fact. I hope that this will bring some 
pressure to bear to straighten out the 
others. 

Mr. GROSS. In other words, the gen- 
tleman feels that a pay increase of $4,000 
will straighten the matter out? 

Mr. NELSEN. We are hopeful that it 
will help, but I know of no way by which 
we can change it and I am sure that the 
gentleman from Iowa has no solution 
either other than to oppose the bill. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. NELSEN. I yield further to the 
gentleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. WHITENER. In answer to the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. ANDERSON], 
I think we might point out in this Recorp 
that the starting pay for starting police- 
men was raised from $6,700 to $8,000. 
They had an average increase, I believe, 
of some 9.1 percent for the total depart- 
ment. So, we have tried to be of assist- 
ance in adjusting the situation. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. NELSEN. I yield further to the 
gentleman from South Carolina. 

Mr. McMILLAN. I think the gentleman 
would also want to point out the fact 
that we did have some hearings before 
our committee in which we gave our 
wholehearted support to the policemen 
of our city to see that they also get ade- 
quate backing as to some of the decisions 
they have made and with reference to the 
question of law enforcement we have 
given them our wholehearted support. 

I would further point out that the rec- 
ord of their performance in the June sit- 
uation apparently, following our hear- 
ings, had some effect with reference to 
the April flasco wherein the extent of 
law violation was not repeated. 

Mr. NELSEN. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words. 

I rise in favor of the bill, and in opposi- 
tion to the amendment. 
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Mr. Speaker, I came prepared and I 
am prepared to support an amendment 
which would increase the number of 
judges. I believe that we have sufficient 
evidence offered here today in the debate 
that would justify the increase of addi- 
tional judges that are needed in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia to solve these very tre- 
en problems the District is faced 
with, 


Further, I do feel that it is important 
for us to support the increase in salaries 
recommended by the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

I would also like to point out that on 
page 5 of the report it does set forth the 
fact that there are some 70 employees of 
the District of Columbia whose salaries 
are in excess of those of the judges of the 
District of Columbia, and of those, six 
members of the Office of the Corporation 
Council exceed the salaries of the judges 
before whom they have to appear. 

Mr. Speaker, I certainly hope the 
House will take into account the dis- 
parity in the salaries of the judges when 
they vote on this very important amend- 
ment. I feel that it is important for us to 
increase the salaries so as to pay them 
salaries commensurate with the respon- 
sibilities that they have. I also feel that 
it is important that we defeat the amend- 
ment to increase their salaries by only 
$2,000. 

Mr. GUDE. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. HORTON. I yield to the gentleman 
from Maryland. 

Mr. GUDE. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to commend the gentleman from New 
York for his interest in the District of 
Columbia. He believes, like the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. Jacoss] and the gen- 
tleman from Washington [Mr. Apams], 
in the importance of improving the qual- 
ity of law enforcement here in our Na- 
tion’s Capital, realizing that this is in 
the interest of his constituents. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to insert in the Record at this point the 
supplementary views which appear in 
the committee report. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mary- 
land? 

There was no objection. 
SUPPLEMENTARY VIEWS TO H.R. 15678, To IN- 

CREASE THE SALARIES OF JUDGES IN THE DIS- 

TRICT OF COLUMBIA 

Along with the pay increase provided in 
this legislation, the undersigned Members 
support the addition of five new judges for 
the D.C. Court of General Sessions. Better 
compensation is essential if we are to attract 
competent and well qualified men. Additional 
judges are critically needed in the Court of 
General Sessions which has jurisdiction over 
the bulk of criminal cases in the city. 

Last year, several members of the District 
Committee sponsored a package of three bills 
aimed at strengthening the judicial system 
in the District. One of these bills proposed 
an increase in the number and salaries of 
judges. The others deal with improving the 
administration of justice in juvenile cases. 
Many reforms are vitally needed in order that 
the judicial machinery be able to fulfill prop- 
erly its role in the war against crime. Our 
goal is the speedy administration of justice 
in order that the guilty receive appropriate 
and prompt punishment and the innocent 
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be quickly removed from any suspicion of 
guilt. Five additional judges would be a posi- 
tive factor in achieving this end. 

The D.C. Court of General Sessions, we 
find, is handling over 50 thousand cases per 
year. The backlog of cases threatens to be- 
come so severe that the courts are actually 
dealing with only one or two cases in ten, 
and taking pleas and dismissals in the rest. 
It is estimated that the judges of this court 
are able to average about two minutes per 
case. 

We are concerned at the report of the 
length of time that goes by after a first of- 
fender is arraigned until trial—particularly 
in the case of first offenses of juveniles. We 
believe that this is breeding additional con- 
tempt for law. 

The Senate Committee has approved five 
additional judges, as well as the pay increase, 
We will support and work toward assuring 
that this is the substance of the legislation 
in its final passage by Congress. 

To increase the number of judges has been 
recommended and endorsed by the Metro- 
politan Washington Board of Trade, the 
Washington D.C. Clearinghouse Association, 
the Bar Association of the District of Co- 
lumbia, the Washington Bar Association, Inc., 
The Women’s Bar Association, the Justice De- 
partment, the former District Commissioners, 
and the Judicial Conference of the District of 
Columbia, 

GILBERT GUDE, FRANK Horton, Brock 
ADAMS, DONALD M. FRASER, SAM STEIGER, 


Larry WINN, Jr., ANCHER NELSEN, 
ANDREW JacosBs, Jr., CHARLES McC, 
Marutas, Jr. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. Gross]. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. Gross) there 
were—ayes 18, noes 56. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Speaker, I shall not take the 5 
minutes. I take this opportunity simply to 
say that I will not offer the other amend- 
ments that I had prepared to bring the 
other judges under the same $2,000 per 
year increase. Since this first amendment 
has been defeated I will not offer the 
other amendments for if adopted they 
would be discriminatory in providing an- 
nual raises of $2,000 for some and $4,000 
for others. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. WHITENER 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
an amendment of a technical nature. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. WHITENER: On 
line 6, page 2, strike out “Sec. 3” and insert 
“Src. 4”. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
passage of the bill. 

The question was taken, and the 
Speaker announced that the ayes ap- 
peared to have it. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I object to 
the vote on the ground that a quorum is 
not present and make the point of order 
that a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum is 
not present. 
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The doorkeeper will close the doors, the 
Sergeant at Arms will notify absent 
Members, and the Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 340, nays 44, not voting 49, as 
follows: 


[Roll No, 271] 
YEAS—340 
Abbitt Downing Kuykendall 
Abernethy Dulski Kyros 
Duncan Laird 
er Landrum 
Addabbo Eckhardt Lennon 
Albert Edmondson Lloyd 
Anderson, Ill. Edwards, Calif. Long, Md. 
Anderson, Edwards,La. McCarthy 
Tenn. Eilberg McClory 
Andrews, Ala. Erlenborn McCloskey 
Andrews, McClure 
N. Dak. Eshleman McCulloch 
Annunzio Evans, Colo. McDade 
_Arends Fallon McDonald, 
Ashley Farbstein Mich. 
Ashmore Fascell McEwen 
Ayres Feighan McFall 
Baring Findley McMillan 
Barrett Fisher Macdonald, 
Bates Flood 
Battin Flynt MacGregor 
Belcher Foley Machen 
Ford, Gerald R. Madden 
Bennett rd, Mahon 
Ty Wiliam D. Mailliard 
Betts Fountain Marsh 
Biester Fraser Martin 
Bingham Frelinghuysen Mathias, Calif. 
Blackburn Friedel Mathias, Md. 
Boland Fuqua Matsunaga 
Bolling Galifianakis May 
Bolton Garmatz Mayne 
Bow Gathings Meeds 
Brademas Gettys eskill 
Brasco Giaimo Michel 
Bray Gibbons Miller, Calif. 
Brinkley Gilbert Minish 
Brock Gonzalez Mink 
Broomfield Goodling Mize 
Brotzman Green, Oreg. Monagan 
Brown, Calif Green, Pa Moorhead 
Brown, Ohio Griffin Morgan 
Broyhill, N.C. Griffiths Morris, N. Mex. 
Broyhill, Va. Grover Morse, Mass. 
Burke, Fla Gubser Morton 
Burke, Mass. Gude Mosher 
Burleson Moss 
n, Haley Murphy; Tl 
Halleck Myers 
Button. Halpern Natcher 
„ Pa. Hamilton Nedzi 
Byrnes, Wis. Hammer- Nelsen 
Cabell schmidt Nix 
Cahill Hanley O'Hara, II 
Carey Hanna Olsen 
Carter Hansen, Idaho O'Neal, Ga. 
Casey Hardy O'Neill, Mass. 
Cederberg Harrison Ottinger 
Celler Harsha Passman 
Chamberlain Harvey Patman 
Clancy Hathaway Patten 
Clark Hawkins Pelly 
Clawson,Del Hays Pepper 
Cleveland Hechler, W. Va. Perkins 
Cohelan Heckler, Mass. Pettis 
Collier Helstoski Philbin 
Conable Henderson Pirnie 
Conte Hicks Podell 
Corman Holifield Poff 
Cowger Horton Price, III 
Cramer Hosmer Pryor 
Culver Howard Pucinski 
Cunningham Hungate Quie 
Curtis Hunt Quillen 
Daddario Ichord Rallsback 
Daniels Irwin Rees 
Davis, Ga Jacobs Reid, N.Y. 
Davis, Wis. Jarman Reifel 
Dawson Joelson Reinecke 
de la Garza Johnson, Calif. Reuss 
Delaney Johnson, Pa. Riegle 
Dellenback Jones, Ala. Rivers 
Denney Karsten Robison 
Dent Karth Rodino 
Derwinski Kastenmeier Rogers, Colo. 
Devine Kazen Rogers, Fla. 
Diggs Kee Ronan 
Dingell Keith Rooney, N.Y. 
Dole Kelly Rooney, Pa. 
Donohue King, N.Y. Rosenthal 
Dorn Kluczynski Rostenkowski 
Dow Kornegay Roth 
Dowdy Kupferman Roudebush 
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Roush Stafford Wampler 
Rumsfeld Staggers Watson 
Ruppe Stanton Watts 
Ryan Steed Whalen 
St Germain Steiger, Ariz, White 
St. Onge Steiger, Wis. Whitener 
Satterfield Stephens Whitten 
Schadeberg Stratton Widnall 
Schnee Stubblefield Wiggins 
Schweiker aft Williams, Pa 
Schwengel Taylor Willis 
Scott Teague, Calif. Wilson, Bob 
Selden Tenzer Wilson, 
Shipley Thompson, N.J. Charles H. 
Shriver Thomson, Wis. Winn 
Sikes Tiernan Wright 
Sisk Udall Wyatt 
Skubitz Ullman Wylie 
Slack Van Deerlin Yates 
Smith, Iowa Vanik Young 
Smith, N.Y. Vigorito Zablocki 
Smith, Okla. Waldie Zion 
Springer Walker 
NAYS—44 
Ashbrook Langen Saylor 
Bevill Latta Scherle 
Buchanan Long, La. Snyder 
Colmer Miller, Ohio Stuckey 
Dickinson Mills Sullivan 
Edwards, Ala. Montgomery Thompson, Ga. 
Everett Nichols ick 
Fulton, Pa. O’Konski Vander Jagt 
Gross Pike Watkins 
Hall Poage Whalley 
Hutchinson Pollock Wolff 
Jonas Price, Tex Wydler 
Jones, Mo. Purcell Wyman 
Kleppe Randall Zwach 
1 Roberts 
NOT VOTING—49 

Aspinall Gray Pickle 
Blanton Gurne: Rarick 
Blatnik Hansen, Wash. Reid, II 
Boggs Hébert Resnick 
Brooks Herlong Rhodes, Ariz. 
Brown, Mich. Holland Rhodes, Pa. 
Burton, Utah Hull Roybal 
Clausen, Jones, N.C. San 

Don H. King, Calif. Scheuer 
Conyers Kirwan Smith, Calif 
Corbett Leggett Talcott 
Evins, Tenn. Lipscomb Teague, Tex. 
Fino Lukens ey 
Fulton, Tenn, Minshall tt 
Gallagher Moore Waggonner 
Gardner Murphy, N.Y. 
Goodell O'Hara, Mich. 


So the bill was passed. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

Mr. Kirwan with Mr. Utt. 

Mr. Teague of Texas with Mr. Rhodes of 
Arizona. 

Mr. Aspinall with Mr, Goodell. 

Mr. King of California with Mr. Don H, 


Hull with Mr. Minshall. 

Hébert with Mr. Lipscomb. 

Boggs with Mr. Smith of California. 
Evins of Tennessee with Mr. Talcott. 
Gallagher with Mr. Fino. 

Waggonner with Mr. Gardner. 

Roybal with Mr. Moore. 

Murphy of New York with Mr. Corbett. 
Leggett with Mr. Burton of Utah. 
Brooks with Mr. Gurney. 

Tunney with Mr. Lukens. 

Resnick with Mr. Sandman. 

Blatnik with Mr. Brown of Michigan. 
Mr. Fulton of Tennessee with Mr. Gray. 
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Mr. Blanton with Mr. Gonzalez. 
Mr. Scheuer with Mr. Conyers. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The doors were opened. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill to increase the salaries of judges 
of the District of Columbia Court of 
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General Sessions and the District of Co- 
lumbia Court of Appeals and the salary 
of the judge of the District of Columbia 
Tax Court.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA MEDICAL 
FACILITIES CONSTRUCTION ACT 
OF 1968 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, at this 
time I yield to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Sisk] for the purpose of 
calling up a bill from his subcommittee. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, I call up the 
bill—S. 1228—to authorize project grants 
for construction and modernization of 
hospitals and other medical facilities in 
the District of Columbia, and ask unani- 
mous consent that the bill be considered 
in the House as the Committee of the 
Whole. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. AL- 
BERT). Is there objection to the request 
of the gentleman from California? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

S. 1228 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “District of Colum- 
bia Medical Facilities Construction Act of 
1968”. 

AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 


Sec, 2. There are authorized to be appro- 
priated for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1968, and for each of the next three fiscal 
years, such sums as may be ni , not 
to exceed in the aggregate $36,227,000, to 
enable the Secretary of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare (hereinafter 
referred to as the Secretary), to make grants 
to assist in the modernization of public or 
nonprofit private hospitals and in the con- 
struction or modernization of public health 
centers, long-term care facilities, including 
extended care facilities, diagnostic or treat- 
ment centers, rehabilitation facilities, facili- 
ties for the mentally retarded, and commu- 
nity mental health centers in the District of 
Columbia. Sums so appropriated shall remain 
available until expended. 


APPROVAL OF APPLICATIONS 


Sec. 3. (a) An application for a grant with 
respect to any project may be approved by 
the Secretary under this Act only if an ap- 
Plication for a grant with respect to such 
project has been filed under the Medical 
Facilities Acts (which for purposes of this 
Act means title VI of the Public Health Serv- 
ice Act or, where appropriate, title II or part 
C of title I of the Mental Retardation Facill- 
ties and Community Mental Health Centers 
Construction Act of 1963) and— 

(1) has been approved under the Medical 
Facilities Acts and the application filed un- 
der this Act is for additional funds in con- 
nection therewith, or 

(2) has been denied under the Medical 

Facilities Acts because insufficient funds are 
available from the allotments of the District 
of Columbia under such Acts to permit ap- 
proval of the application. 
In determining whether to approve an ap- 
plication for a grant with respect to any 
project in the District of Columbia under 
the Medical Facilities Acts, the availability of 
additional funds for such project under this 
Act shall be taken into consideration; and, 
in any such case, approval under the Medical 
Facilities Acts may be made contingent upon 
the approval of an application with respect 
to such project under this Act and upon such 
additional funds being made so available. 
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(b) The Secretary shall establish criteria 
for determining the order in which to ap- 
prove, under this Act, applications for grants 
with respect to projects. Such criteria with 
respect to construction projects for the same 
type of facility (or for modernization proj- 
ects) shall be the criteria developed by the 
State agency of the District of Columbia pur- 
suant to the State plan approved under the 
Medical Facilities Acts. 

(c) In the case of any project with respect 
to which an application for a grant is filed 
under this Act and with respect to which an 
‘application for a grant has been denied under 
the Medical Facilities Acts, such application 
under this Act may be approved only if there 
is compliance with the same terms and con- 
ditions (including determination, in accord- 
ance with the applicable State plan, that the 
project is needed) as are applicable to ap- 
plications for grants under the Medical Fa- 
cilities Acts, other than the availability of 
sufficient funds in the appropriate allotment 
of the District of Columbia. 

(d) An application for a grant under this 
Act with respect to any project may not 
be approved unless an opportunity to review 
the application has been afforded to a body, 
found by the Secretary to be a responsible 
metropolitan areawide planning body, and 
any recommendations of such body that were 
timely made have been considered by the 
appropriate State agency of the District of 
Columbia and have been submitted to the 
Secretary in connection with the application. 


PAYMENTS 


Sec. 4. (a) Payments under this Act with 
respect to any project shall be made in the 
manner provided under the Medical Facilities 
Acts for payment of the Federal share of the 
cost of the projects for which applications 
are approved under such Acts; except that 
such payments shall also be subject to such 
reasonable conditions as the Secretary deems 
appropriate to safeguard the Federal interest. 

(b) The total of the payments made under 
this Act with respect to any project, together 
with any payments with respect thereto un- 
der the Medical Facilities Acts, may not 
exceed— 

(1) in the case of a construction for a 
long-term care facility, including extended 
care facilities, a diagnostic or treatment cen- 
ter, or a rehabilitation facility, 6634 per 
centum of the cost of such project; and 

(2) in the case of any other project (in- 
cluding a modernization project), 50 per 
centum of the cost of such project. 

RECOVERY OF PAYMENTS 

Sec. 5. Payments under this Act shall be 
subject to recovery or recapture under the 
same conditions and to the same extent as is 
provided under the Medical Facilities Acts 
with respect to payments made thereunder. 


MEANING OF TERMS 
Sec. 6. The terms used in this Act shall 


have the same meaning as when used in the 
Medical Facilities Acts. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert: 

“That this Act may be cited as the ‘District 
of Columbia Medical Facilities Construction 
Act of 1968’. 

“AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS FOR 

GRANTS 

“Sec. 2, There are authorized to be appro- 
priated for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1969, and for each of the next three fiscal 
years, such sums as May be necessary, not to 
exceed in the aggregate $40,052,000, to enable 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare (hereafter in this Act referred to as 
the ‘Secretary’), to make grants to assist in 
meeting the cost of projects for the modern- 
ization of public or nonprofit private hos- 
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pitals and in meeting the cost of projects for 
the construction or modernization of public 
health centers, long-term care facilities, in- 
cluding extended care facilities, diagnostic or 
treatment centers, rehabilitation facilities, 
facilities for the mentally retarded, and com- 
munity mental health centers in the District 
of Columbia. Sums so appropriated shall re- 
main available until expended. 


“LOANS FOR THE CONSTRUCTION OR MODERNIZA- 
TION OF HOSPITALS AND OTHER HEALTH FA- 
CILITIES 


“Sec. 3. (a) The Secretary may make loans 
to assist in meeting the cost of projects for 
the construction or modernization of any 
hospital or other facility referred to in sec- 
tion 2 of this Act. The Secretary may make a 
loan under this section only if he determines 
that the applicant for the loan is unable to 
obtain the amount of such loan for the proj- 
ect from other public or private sources at 
reasonable rates of interest. The amount of 
any loan made under this section may not 
exceed 50 per centum of the cost of the proj- 
ect for which the loan is sought. 

“(b) Any such loan may be made only on 
the basis of an application submitted to the 
Secretary in such form and containing such 
information and assurances as he may pre- 
scribe. 

“(c) Each such loan shall bear interest at 
the rate of 2½ per centum per annum on the 
unpaid balance thereof and shall be repaid 
over a period determined by the Secretary 
to be appropriate, but not exceeding 50 years. 

„d) There is authorized to be appropri- 
ated $40,575,000 to carry out the provisions of 
this section. 


“APPROVAL OF APPLICATIONS 


“Sec. 4. (a) An application for a grant or 
loan with respect to any project may be 
approved by the Secretary under this Act 
only if an application for a grant with re- 
spect to such project has been filed under a 
Medical Facilities Act (which for purposes of 
this Act means title VI of the Public Health 
Service Act, or where appropriate, title II or 
part © of title I of the Mental Retardation 
Facilities and Community Mental Health 
Centers Construction Act of 1963) and— 

“(1) has been approved under a Medical 
Facilities Act and the application filed under 
this Act is for additional funds in connec- 
tion therewith, or 

“(2) has been denied under a Medical Fa- 
cilities Act because insufficient funds are 
available from the allotments of the District 
of Columbia under the applicable Medical 
Facilities Act to permit approval of the ap- 
plication. 


In determining whether to approve an appli- 
cation for a grant under a Medical Facilities 
Act for any project in the District of Colum- 
bia, the availability of additional funds for 
such project under this Act shall be taken 
into consideration. Approval of such applica- 
tion may be made contingent upon the ap- 
proval of an application or applications with 
respect to such project under this Act and 
upon such additional funds being made so 
available. 

“(b) The Secretary shall establish criterla 
for determining the order in which to ap- 
prove, under this Act, applications for grants 
and loans with respect to projects. Such 
criteria with respect to construction projects 
for the same type of facility (or for modern- 
ization projects) shall be the criteria de- 
veloped by the State Agency of the District 
of Columbia pursuant to the State plan ap- 
proved under the applicable Medical Facili- 
ties Act. 

“(c) In the case of any project with re- 
spect to which an application for a grant 
or loan is filed under this Act and with re- 
spect to which an application for a grant has 
been denied under a Medical Facilities Act, 
such application under this Act may be ap- 
proved only if there is compliance with the 
same terms and conditions (including deter- 
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mination, in accordance with the applicable 
State plan, that the project is needed) as are 
applicable to applications for grants under 
the Medical Facilities Act, other than the 
availability of sufficient funds in the appro- 
priate allotment of the District of Columbia. 

d) An application for a grant or loan 
under this Act with respect to any project 
may not be approved unless an opportunity 
to receive the application has been afforded 
to a body, found by the Secretary to be a 
responsible metropolitan areawide planning 
body, and any recommendations of such 
body that were timely made have been con- 
sidered by the appropriate State agency of 
the District of Columbia and have been sub- 
mitted to the Secretary in connection with 
the application, 

“PAYMENTS 

“Sec. 5. (a) Payments under this Act with 
respect to any project shall be made in the 
manner provided under the applicable Medi- 
cal Facilities Act for payment of the Fed- 
eral share of the cost of projects for which 
applications are approved under such Act; 
except that payments under this Act shall 
also be subject to such reasonable conditions 
as the Secretary deems appropriate to safe- 

the Federal interest. 

“(b) The total of the payments of grants 
made under this Act with respect to any 
project, together with any payments made 
with respect thereto under a Medical Facili- 
tles Act, may not exceed 

“(1) in the case of a construction project 
for a long-term care facility, including ex- 
tended care facilities, a diagnostic or treat- 
ment center, or a rehabilitation facility, 6634 
per centum of the cost of such project; and 

“(2) in the case of any other project (in- 
cluding a modernization project), 50 per 
centum of the cost of such project. 

“RECOVERY OF PAYMENTS 

“Sec. 6. (a) Payments of grants under this 
Act shall be subject to recovery or recapture 
under the same conditions and to the same 
extent as is provided under the applicable 
Medical Facilities Act with respect to pay- 
ments made thereunder. 

“(b) If, at any time before a loan made 
under this Act has been repaid in full, an 
event occurs for which (if a grant had been 
made under a Medical Facilities Act) recov- 
ery by the United States would be author- 
ized, the unpaid balance of the loan shall be- 
come immediately due and payable by the 
applicant, and any transferee of the facility 
for which such loan was made shall be liable 
to the United States for such repayment, 

“MEANING OF TERMS 

“Sec. 6. The terms used in this Act shall 
have the same meaning as when used in 
the applicable Medical Facilities Act.” 


Mr. SISK (during the reading). Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the committee amendment be considered 
as read and printed in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
strike the last word. 

Mr. Speaker, S. 1228, as amended by 
the House Committee on the District 
of Columbia, provides for a program of 
grants and loans for hospital renovation, 
improvement, and construction here in 
the District of Columbia. 

The total amount of grants authorized 
in the bill as it now is brought to the 
floor of the House amounts to $40,052,000. 
The House committee inserted an 
amendment into the Senate bill add- 
ing to it certain loan authority. So in 
addition to the $40 million plus of grant 
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authority, the bill also carries with it 
the authority for loans in the total sum 
of $40,575,000 at 2.5 percent. These are 
long-term loans, and can be made for 
up to 50 years. 

Mr. Speaker, the situation with refer- 
ence to the renovation, remodeling, and 
construction program of the District of 
Columbia hospitals represents a peculiar 
problem in that both public and non- 
profit private hospitals have problems 
raising funds due to the fact that of 
course the city of Washington primarily 
has only one industry, and that industry, 
of course, is the Government. Where 
cities in other areas of the country de- 
pend in large measure upon large con- 
tributors and upon large industrial 
plants within their vicinity to make sub- 
stantial contributions to hospitals and 
to the construction, improvement and 
replacement of hospitals, the District of 
Columbia simply does not have that al- 
ternative to fall back upon. 

Because of that, from time to time it 
does become necessary that the District 
of Columbia hospital program be imple- 
mented by additional funds. That, of 
course, is the purpose of the bill that 
we have before us today. 

Mr. Speaker, I might say that this is a 
program that has been coordinated by 
the entire hospital community within 
the District of Columbia. It contains 
funds that would be available to the 
Casualty Hospital; it has a program for 
improvement of that particular facility. 

Also the Children’s Hospital, the Chil- 
dren’s Convalescent Hospital, Columbia 
Hospital, Georgetown University, George 
Washington University, Morris Cafritz 
Memorial Hospital, the Washington Hos- 
pital Center, the Glenn Dale Hospital— 
I believe there are some $2 million that 
would be available to that particular 
hospital—and also to area D of the De- 
partment of Public Health. 

So this is a very comprehensive overall 
program intended to supplement, aid, 
and assist in the improvement of hos- 
pitals and hospital care for the entire 
District of Columbia. 

And as I say, of course, made available 
to them under the authority granted in 
this legislation or at least authorized to 
be made available would be approxi- 


mately $81 million, including both 
grants and loans. 
Mr. Speaker, the subcommittee of 


which I have the pleasure of being 
chairman had extensive hearings upon 
this legislation, We do feel that it does 
represent a good program for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and therefore, Mr. 
Speaker, I recommend that the bill be 
passed. 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, I move to strike the requisite 
number of words. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise in support of the 
bill, S. 1228, which we are now con- 
sidering. 

As pointed out by the gentleman from 
California [Mr. StsK], the bill provides 
for a grant of approximately $40 mil- 
lion, and for loans in the amount af 
some $40 million for the construction, 
replacement, repair, and modernization 
of hospital facilities and medical cen- 
ters here in the Nation’s Capital. 
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There are nine different facilities and 
institutions, both public and private, that 
will be involved in this construction pro- 


gram. 

This is a matter that has been under 
study for approximately 8 years. It is a 
coordinated approach by all the facilities 
and institutions involved. 

The fact is, Mr. Speaker, that there 
has been very little done in the way of 
repairs and modernization of our health 
and hospital facilities here during the 
past 8 or 9 years. 

This bill has the support of the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
and of the Bureau of the Budget, as well 
as the overwhelming support of the 
members of the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

You may well ask, Mr. Speaker, why 
a program such as this should be before 
the Congress for consideration. Or you 
may also ask, has not the Congress been 
generous in this area of providing Fed- 
eral legislation and Federal programs for 
the construction and modernization of 
hospitals and medical centers and other 
medical facilities throughout the Nation? 

In answer to the first question—as to 
why the Congress should be involved— 
actually, the Congress is the only legisla- 
tive body that can act on this subject. 
There is no State legislative body here 
in the Nation’s Capital. There is no town 
council with the authority to appro- 
priate the money. So unless we bring this 
matter before the Congress for consider- 
ation, there will be no place else to go, 
and there will be no way at all these 
much-needed facilities can be provided. 

Now as far as the generosity of the 
Congress is concerned, there is no ques- 
tion but that the Congress has been 
mindful of the nationwide problem, and 
probably has given as much considera- 
tion to this particular area as to any 
other problem that we have had before 
the Congress during recent years. 

But this is a continuous problem. We 
are always having to act and to consider 
the passing of new legislation to help al- 
leviate these difficulties in the field of 
medical care with which we are periodi- 
cally confronted. 

Of course, in our attempt to correct the 
situation, we sometimes duplicate exist- 
ing laws or legislation that may be over- 
lapping, in our efforts to solve the prob- 
lems. Of course, therefore, there are some 
inequities that are allowed to exist. 

The purpose of this legislation, Mr. 
Speaker, is to attempt to correct some of 
the inequities insofar as the Nation’s 
Capital is concerned. These inequities in 
existing Federal legislation did not arise 
as a result of negligence on the part of 
the Congress, and they certainly were 
not intentional on our part. But the 
problem has arisen because whereas the 
Hill-Burton formula can apply equitably 
to the various States, it does not apply 
fairly to the District of Columbia. This 
is true if we consider the District of Co- 
lumbia as a State, as the Hill-Burton 
formula requires, we have a “State that 
is all urban; and, of course, the formula 
which applies to a State applies differ- 
ently because a large portion of the area 
is rural. 

For example, we have two set formulas 
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in the Hill-Burton program. One is the 
number of hospital beds per thousand 
population. 

In the 50 States, most of the areas are 
rural, and the people in the rural areas 
are served by the metropolitan area 
facilities. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
ALBERT). The time of the gentleman from 
Virginia has expired. 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia.. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for 5 additional minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, of course when we attempt to 
use that formula for the District of Co- 
lumbia, which is all urban and with no 
rural areas to be taken into considera- 
tion, we find that the formula just will 
not work in providing Hill-Burton funds 
for hospitals in the District of Columbia. 

But even so, the utilization of hospital 
beds in the District of Columbia is 11 
percent higher than the average 
throughout the rest of the Nation. So 
the formula breaks down. It just will not 
work for the District of Columbia. 

Another flaw in the formula is the 
matter of per capita income. There is no 
question that the District of Columbia 
has one of the highest per capita in- 
comes of any jurisdiction in the Nation. 
Yet it has a high level of medical indi- 
gent. In the District of Columbia, 30 per- 
cent of the total patient load are people 
who do not pay their bills, and these bills 
have to be absorbed either by the wel- 
fare agencies of the District of Columbia 
or by the individual hospitals themselves. 
So again, the formula breaks down. It 
just does not work for the Nation’s Capi- 
tal. In fact, the total funds available 
under Hill-Burton for the past 2 years 
for the District of Columbia have 
amounted to only $800,000, a drop in 
the bucket in comparison with the 
amount which is needed. 

So we have to have separate special 
legislation to take care of the District 
of Columbia problem. And there is prec- 
edent for that, Mr. Speaker. Back in 
1946, the Congress recognized that special 
legislation had to be provided for the 
Nation’s Capital and authorized the con- 
struction of the Washington Hospital 
Center, and provided ultimately for $41 
million of Federal funds for hospital con- 
struction in the Nation’s Capital. Of 
course, a portion of that was matched by 
the District of Columbia government, 
but actually this makes no difference. 
Whatever the District of Columbia does 
not make up in revenue, is provided by 
the Federal Government. We discussed 
that several weeks ago in connection 
with the Districts of Columbia revenue 

As recently as 1962, we enacted special 
legislation to provide some assistance for 
an addition to the hospital at George 
Washington University. As far as all the 
other Federal programs involved are con- 
cerned, the District of Columbia has re- 
ceived only approximately $12 million in 
the past 2 years for hospital construc- 
tion, maintenance, and repairs. 
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Why the $40 million loan? This ques- 
tion brings up a third inequity that ex- 
ists so far as Federal legislation is con- 
cerned, and this really is the main prob- 
lem that we have here in the Nation’s 
Capital. 

I said a moment ago that we happen to 
be the State legislative body as well as 
the town council for the District of Co- 
lumbia. In other States, and other com- 
munities, hospitals have State legisla- 
tures which provides matching funds to 
a town council. But, as I said before, the 
District of Columbia simply has no such 
place to go. So it has to look to the Con- 
gress to provide the means by which to 
borrow money for these matching funds. 
Of course, we could charge this to the 
District of Columbia budget. But this 
would make no difference. It is just a 
matter of bookkeeping. So in order to 
provide the matching funds that other 
communities are able to obtain from their 
States and their town councils, we have 
to take care of this here on the floor of 
the House in Federal legislation. 

Most of the contributions that are 
made in communities for construction 
and modernization of hospitals are made 
by local industry. Here again, the District 
falls short. The main industry in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia—and, in fact, practi- 
cally the only industry of any conse- 
quence—happens to be the Federal Gov- 
ernment. So they cannot go to the local 
industries for a direct handout or con- 
tribution. We have to handle it through 
Federal legislation. In this instance, we 
must try to make up that deficiency by 
the authorization of Federal loans. 

Insofar as contributions from individ- 
uals are concerned, we are doing pretty 
well in that regard. There is approxi- 
mately $40 million that will be supplied 
by the individuals in those programs we 
are discussing today. But we cannot find 
it as other States in the country can do, 
because most of our population is of a 
transient nature. The people are not here 
long enough to have the community in- 
terest that the people in most States and 
communities have. 

Mr. Speaker, in summation of my posi- 
tion on this bill, it recognizes the press- 
ing and vital needs of the hospitals and 
medical centers which provide essential 
patient care for the residents of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia as well as for many who 
reside in the suburban communities of 
Virginia and Maryland. 

Briefly, this bill contains two major 
provisions. First, it authorizes Federal 
grants under the Hill-Burton program to 
a limit of $40,052,000 to public and pri- 
vate hospitals and other medical centers 
in the District of Columbia for the con- 
struction, replacement, and moderniza- 
tion of badly needed medical facilities. 
These improvements will include replace- 
ment of outmoded and obsolete present 
beds,.as well as the construction of new 
facilities for long-term medical care and 
for treatment of the mentally retarded. 
Second, the bill authorizes loans to these 
participating institutions, not to exceed 
a total of $40,575,000 on a long-term basis 
at 2.5 percent interest, to enable these 
institutions to secure the matching funds 
required of them. 

The present formula for the allotment 
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of funds under the Hill-Burton program, 
which applies to the District of Colum- 
bia as well as to the various States, is 
not fair as it applies to the District of 
Columbia. This is true because the 
District of Columbia is entirely an urban 
area, whereas the States contain much 
area which is very sparsely settled. As a 
result, when the District of Columbia 
must be regarded as a State, the matter 
of the number of available hospital beds 
per thousand population works to the de- 
cided detriment of the District. For this 
reason, I submit that the obligation of 
the Federal Government to enact legis- 
lation which will serve to offset this dis- 
criminatory predicament by which the 
District of Columbia is entitled to only 
$400,000 per year of Hill-Burton funds 
is clearly apparent. This bill, therefore, 
seeks merely to obtain for the District 
its fair and just portion of Federal funds 
for the construction and improvement of 
its medical facilities. 

Inasmuch as each participating insti- 
tution is required under the Hill-Burton 
Act to provide a prescribed share of the 
cost of these projects, in the form of 
matching funds, our local hospitals face 
another serious dilemma, Obviously, the 
only source whereby District hospitals 
can possibly obtain money in such 
amounts is by borrowing. However, with 
rates of interest now prevailing, such a 
loan from any private source would 
force the hospital to increase its per diem 
charges to its patients very materially. 
In view of the already staggering costs of 
hospital care, this is highly undesirable. 
The only feasible alternative, therefore, 
is the authorization provided in S. 1228 
whereby the hospitals may borrow this 
money from the Federal Government on 
a long-term basis and at a low rate of 
interest. I should like to point out that 
there is precedent for these loans in other 
sections of the Hill-Burton Act as well 
as in other Federal legislation pertaining 
to education and student housing. 

I submit that not only is this provision 
for loans justified, but that it is the only 
solution whereby the District of Colum- 
bia medical institutions will be able to 
accept and utilize the grants authorized 
under this bill. In short, unless the loans 
are authorized the grants will be useless. 

This bill was prepared under the spon- 
sorship of the Hospital Council of the 
National Capital Area and is the result 
of many years of planning by the individ- 
ual hospitals and medical centers, under 
the guidance of the hospital council as 
the planning agency. This bill presents a 
well-conceived planning structure to as- 
sure area-wide planning and coordinated 
effort of the hospitals and medical 
centers as they struggle to meet the im- 
pact of medicare and of the metropolitan 
area’s continuing growth. 

I wish to point out that the provi- 
sions of this bill are as important to the 
surrounding communities of the metro- 
politan area as to the residents of the 
District of Columbia themselves. This is 
true because 40 percent of the beds in 
the District of Columbia hospitals are oc- 
cupied by patients from suburban Vir- 
ginia and Maryland. 

Inasmuch as the grant and loan funds 
authorized in this bill will be adminis- 
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tered under the Hill-Burton program, 
every applicant for such grant or loan 
must present a plan which is acceptable 
under the standards prescribed by the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. 

The Hospital Center Act, enacted in 
1946 and amended several times there- 
after, supplied the Federal funds neces- 
sary for the construction of medical fa- 
cilities in the District of Columbia until 
this act expired in 1962. In that same 
year, the Congress enacted Public Law 
87-460 which granted $2.5 million on a 
matching basis for some construction 
in connection with George Washington 
University Hospital. Since that time, 
however, there has been no Federal as- 
sistance to fill the gap which exists by 
reason of the shortcomings of the Hill- 
Burton Act as it applies to the District 
of Columbia. 

Because of this hiatus, today there is a 
researched need for the expenditure of 
more than $100 million in the District 
of Columbia—not for the construction 
of new acute-care hospital beds, but for 
the modernization and replacement of 
existing facilities, and for the construc- 
tion of new beds for the accommoda- 
tion of long-term care patients and 
mentally retarded persons. 

I wish to point out that the major part 
of the grants authorized under S. 1228 
will be used for the construction of fa- 
cilities for long-term care of patients. 
This pertains to patients who no longer 
need the full care afforded in an actual 
hospital but who are not yet ready to re- 
turn to their homes. This new construc- 
tion will afford these patients facilities 
and care equivalent to that provided 
in nursing homes, but under the ad- 
ministration and direction of the hospi- 
tals themselves. This is a giant step for- 
ward in medical care, for the construc- 
tion of these units is only about 20 per- 
cent as costly as that of acute hospital 
care facilities, and the cost to the pa- 
tients per day will be not more than 35 
percent of what they are obliged to pay 
in regular hospital beds. 

Mr. Speaker, I cannot urge too strongly 
that this body approve this bill which is 
so vitally needed for the continued well- 
being of the citizens of our Nation’s Cap- 
ital and its entire metropolitan area. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, I move 
to strike the last word. 

Mr. Speaker, all of us understand and 
are concerned about health care in our 
Nation. I am sure we have a special in- 
terest about the quality of health care 
in the District of Columbia. Notwith- 
standing that interest, I cannot support 
this legislation. 

As Members may have noticed from the 
report of the committee, the gentleman 
from Mississippi [Mr. ABERNETHY] and I 
have filed dissenting views and have set 
forth in some detail some of the reasons 
that we object to this legislation. 

This is not a small bill. This bill in- 
volves directly in excess of $80 million 
in loans and grants for hospitals here in 
the District of Columbia, in programs 
which are not available to hospitals in 
any other community in the United 
States. The District government has ac- 
cess to all of the hospital programs which 
have been enacted into law by Federal 
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legislation, that the communities of 
other Members and my community have. 
Already—if we will notice the report— 
by special legislation here in the District 
of Columbia in the period between 1953 
and 1962, more than $41.5 million has 
been given out of the pockets of the tax- 
payers that we represent to build hospi- 
tals in the Nation’s Capital, the city in 
which there is the highest per capita in- 
come to be found anywhere in the United 
States or in the world. 

In our hearings before the subcommit- 
tee there was no evidence that any ef- 
fort has been made to raise funds here 
by private subscription. I raised this 
question in the committee. I pointed out 
that in my home county just recently, 
when it was decided that we needed a 
new hospital, the people of the commu- 
nity were called upon to vote a bond is- 
sue, and they have also given their money 
in free will contributions. 

I suppose some of the bright boys here 
in Washington thought they would check 
into the situation down my way and try 
to upset my argument. They thought 
they had apparently, because they wrote 
to the chairman of the subcommittee and 
gave him the figures about Gaston 
County, N.C. But now here are the fig- 
ures. According to the Hospital Council 
of the National Capital Area, Inc., the 
Gaston County 500-bed hospital of Gas- 
tonia, N.C., currently in the planning 
stages, is anticipating the following fi- 
nances: $2 million Hill-Burton Fund; 
$15 million county bond issue, passed 
November 1967; additional funds needed 
to complete mental health beds; and ap- 
peals formulated to foundations and to 
the textile industries which employ 
nearly one-half of the area’s residents. 

If we can do this in my county, they 
can certainly do something for them- 
selves here in the Nation’s Capital. I do 
not know how the Members feel about it, 
but I am not going to vote here to lay a 
heavier tax on the backs of the 70,000 
people in my congressional district who 
work at the machines in the textile 
plants, to give these funds over to the 
District of Columbia. I cannot vote to give 
$80 million directly plus a $12 million in- 
terest figure over a 40-year period, when 
the evidence shows in the committee that 
over two-thirds of the patients in the 
hospitals in the District of Columbia 
come from Maryland and Virginia and 
not from the District of Columbia. 

I can understand why some of my 
friends, who live in the bordering ter- 
ritory, are so free with the taxpayers’ 
money from North Carolina and Loui- 
siana and Arkansas and other places. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
ALBERT). The time of the gentleman from 
North Carolina has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. WHITENER 
was allowed to proceed for 5 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. WHITENER. They can look at the 
record. The committee report shows that 
local institutions will receive the benefit 
of Federal grants in the amount of more 
than $40 million. It further provides that 
loans of approximately $40 million will 
be authorized under the bill, and that 
they will be subsidized by a low interest 
rate of 2% percent. 

The majority report does not show that 
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this low interest borrowing provision will 
cost the Federal Government another 
$12 million. The Federal Government 
must borrow the money to finance these 
programs. The cost of borrowing money 
now is at least 4 percent to the Federal 
Government. So if we assume that the 
Federal Government can borrow at 4 
percent and assume that the loans pro- 
vided for in this bill of more than $40 
million will be paid off in 40 years in- 
stead of 50 years, the cost to the Federal 
Government for interest alone will be 
$32 million. Of that it will receive back 
only $20 million under this 2½ percent 
program. 

We ought not participate in another 
raid on the Treasury for the benefit of 
people who do not live in the District of 
Columbia for the most part, and for 
people within the District of Columbia 
who have the highest per capita income 
in the Nation and, according to the evi- 
dence, are totally unwilling to go out to 
try to raise money locally. 

It is an easy thing to come for 30 min- 
utes before the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and pick up around $92 
* on. It is a hard job to go out to raise 
it. 

Mr, ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITENER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Mississippi. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Is it not a fact that 
that even though these hospitals are very 
largely patronized by the residents of 
Maryland and of Virginia they have not 
put one single nickel into the construc- 
tion and operation costs? 

Mr. WHITENER. Except as have the 
taxpayers in Mississippi and North Caro- 
lina, unwillingly. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. That is right. 

Is it not also true that even though 
your area and mine and those of the 
other Members on this floor would be re- 
quired to issue bonds and put up part of 
the construction costs there is not a 
single note or bond outstanding for as 
much as $1 against the construction of 
the tremendous number of hospitals they 
have in the District of Columbia? 

Mr. WHITENER. I do not know of any. 

Let me say to the gentleman, we heard 
the old argument that is always used, 
that there is no way they can raise 
money locally by solicitation. So we 
asked the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare to get us some informa- 
tion about what has been done in other 
cities. 

Look at page 24 of the committee re- 
port. There we see that in Cincinnati, 
Ohio, they have done well in raising 
money locally, as they have in Indian- 
apolis, Ind.; Minneapolis, Minn.; and 
Newark, N.J.; which are comparable in 
size to the Nation’s Capital. 

Gentlemen, whatever may be said for 
this, and however much we might like to 
see hospital beds, this bill cannot be con- 
strued as anything but a raid on the 
Treasury of the United States for the 
benefit of people who are unwilling to 
put their fair share in and to participate 
in the Federal programs. 

Whether we like it or not, it is putting 
upon the backs of every furniture worker, 
every textile worker, every tenant farmer 
and every taxpayer in your district and 
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mine the responsibility for paying about 
$92 million to furnish hospitalization for 
the highest paid people in the world. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. WHITENER. I am glad to yield to 
the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. That is approximately the 
statement made by the gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. BROYHILL], that here in 
the District of Columbia is the lushest 
and most constant—— 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time 
of the gentleman has again expired. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 2 ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WHITENER. Let me say I do not 
fault the gentleman from Virginia, be- 
cause, after all, his folks and the folks 
in Maryland constitute two-thirds of the 
patients in these hospitals, according to 
the testimony which you will find in the 
committee hearings quoted on page 18 of 
the committee report. 

Mr. GROSS. If the gentleman will 
yield, I do not fault him, either. The gen- 
tleman from Virginia [Mr. BROYHILL] 
said the District of Columbia has the 
lushest and most constant payroll in the 
United States. I have not heard of these 
payrollers storming Congress asking for 
permission to raise their taxes to pay for 
some of the things that obviously, ac- 
cording to the gentleman from Virginia 
(Mr. BROYHILL], they are more able to 
finance than either the taxpayers of 
North Carolina or Iowa. 

Mr. WHITENER. Then, too, there is 
another point that we might well make— 
and I do not know about the gentleman’s 
district in Iowa, but in my district in 
North Carolina there are no military in- 
stallations. In North Carolina, however, 
we have several areas where they have 
bases which bring in a lot of civilians to 
work, I have not seen any of those folks 
introducing bills to give special treat- 
ment or grants for hospitals to those 
communities that have a lot of Federal 
employees in them. 

Mr. GROSS. Would you not think that 
these people in the District of Columbia 
with their lush payrolls would be march- 
ing on Congress asking for permission to 
pay some taxes so that they can build 
their own hospitals? 

Mr. WHITENER. Of course, that is 
what the gentleman’s people in Iowa do 
and what mine do in North Carolina. I 
just hope that we can act on this bill 
understanding that it is just a dead give- 
away program, which is totally unsup- 
ported by the testimony before the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield back the balance 
of my time. 

Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of the bill. 

I take this opportunity to indicate my 
support for S. 1228 and also to join with 
the gentleman from California [Mr. 
Sisk] and the gentleman from Virginia 
(Mr. BROYHILL] in regard to the remarks 
they have already made in connection 
with the need for this legislation. 
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I do wish to commend the chairman of 
the subcommittee, the gentleman from 
California [Mr. SrskI, for his patience. 
The subcommittee had hearings on this 
bill and had many executive sessions be- 
fore the bill was finally reported out. I 
feel it is important for us to provide what 
is contained in this bill for the hospitals 
of the District of Columbia. 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HORTON. I am glad to yield to 
the gentleman from Virginia. 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. WHITENER] stated a 
moment ago that two-thirds of hospital 
beds in the District of Columbia were 
occupied or used by people living in the 
suburbs. I am confident that the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina does not 
want a misstatement of fact to be in the 
Recorp. I know he referred to testi- 
mony taken during the hearings on the 
legislation. However, the fact is, Mr. 
Speaker, that only 40 percent of the beds 
in the District of Columbia—not two- 
thirds, but 40 percent—are occupied by 
suburban metropolitan area patients, 
although one witness did state that one 
hospital or facility had some two-thirds 
of its patients coming from the sub- 
urban areas. But this is true in any 
metropolitan area. I do not care whether 
it is Washington, D.C., New York City, or 
Raleigh, N.C. The people in the sub- 
urban areas and the rural areas are going 
to come into the metropolitan centers 
to get hospital treatment, because that 
is where the special diagnostic facilities 
are, and the more sophisticated equip- 
ment that is needed in order to give well- 
rounded medical care. 

And, incidentally, the people from the 
suburbs—the 40 percent who are using 
the District of Columbia facilities—are 
paying their way. These patients are not 
the indigents. The 60 percent who are 
District of Columbia residents include all 
the medical indigents who are not able 
to pay their own way. In other words, 30 
percent of the District of Columbia pa- 
tients are generally treated free of 
charge. 

Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from 
North Carolina referred to a project 
which is located in his hometown of Gas- 
tonia, N.C. I have here a report from Mr. 
Thomas R. Matherlee, administrator of 
that facility, who does acknowledge that 
you are receiving $2 million in Hill- 
Burton funds. And at the same time, only 
$800,000 of Federal funds were available 
for the past 2 years for all of the medi- 
cal facilities here in the District of 
Columbia. 

In addition, this Gastonia project was 
assisted by a $15 million county bond 
issue approved in November, 1967. That 
is my point, Mr. Speaker. We cannot 
issue a bond issue in the Nation's Capi- 
tal for this purpose. The only place we 
can turn to borrow funds is the Federal 
Treasury, and that is exactly what this 
bill will provide. 

Also, Mr. Speaker, the gentleman’s 
community is receiving a tax exemption 
on the interest on those bonds, which is 
in effect a Federal subsidy. So we are not 
establishing a precedent in this respect 
by the enactment of this legislation. 
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Mr. Speaker, in the Hill-Burton Act— 
and this information appears in the re- 
port, together with the dissenting views, 
at pages 11 and 12 thereof—it states as 
follows: 

The interest rate of 2.5 percent provided 
in the bill will allow the borrowed money 
to be repaid with no appreciable increase 
in the per diem cost to the patients, thus 
enabling hospitals and medical centers to 
comply with congressional directives to con- 
trol the cost of health care services. 

Certain sections of the Hill-Burton Act 
presently provide for loans at the rate of 
10.5 percent interest. Further, this same type 
of Federal borrowing exists in the field of 
education and student housing, where the 
need is perhaps less critical than in the area 
of medical facilities. 


So we are not suggesting anything new 
in this legislation. All we are proposing 
to do is to provide the opportunity and 
the wherewithal for the improvement 
of medical facilities in the District of 
Columbia that the constituents of the 
gentleman from North Carolina have 
received. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HORTON. I yield to the gentleman 
from North Carolina. 

Mr. WHITENER, I cannot help but 
admire the gentleman from Virginia 
(Mr, BROYHILL] for his very zealous ef- 
fort to keep the hands of his people in 
the pockets of the taxpayers of the State 
of North Carolina. He has been doing 
that job brilliantly. And, not being criti- 
cal, I admire him for the success which 
he has had in the past. 

However, I would point out that his 
statement is absolutely contrary to the 
record. 

Mr. Speaker, Mr. William Hannan, 
chairman of the Health Facilities Plan- 
ning Council for Metropolitan Washing- 
ton, testified before our committee, as 
shown on page 41 of the hearings. I 
asked him this question: 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Hannan, as I under- 
stand your testimony, two-thirds of the pa- 
tient load in the District of Columbia hos- 
pitals comes from outside the District of 
Columbia. Is that correct? 

Mr. Hannan. Our survey shows that. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time 
of the gentleman from New York has 
expired. 

(By unanimous consent (at the request 
of Mr. WHITENER) Mr. Horton was al- 
lowed to proceed for 2 additional min- 
utes.) 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. HORTON, I yield further to the 
gentleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. WHITENER. May I say further in 
response to this rather interesting ar- 
gument that the people of the District 
of Columbia, not having that right to 
obligate themselves, as the people in my 
county to pay off the $15 million for 
their local hospital, that there has been 
no request by anyone in the District of 
Columbia government that our commit- 
tee or the Congress authorize the Dis- 
trict of Columbia to contract such a debt 
by the issuance of bonds or otherwise. 
We have passed such a bill for subways, 
which I supported. But they are not ask- 
ing us to do that. 
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I must again respectfully submit that 
this is an effort to get money into pri- 
vate institutions so that they can ren- 
der service to a greater number of people 
who do not live in the District of Colum- 
bia. So, the allegation that because this 
is the Nation’s Capital, the most low- 
salaried people of every State of the 
Union ought to pay the bill for the high- 
est paid people in America is not ap- 


pealing. 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. Mr. 
oponer will the gentleman yield fur- 

er? 

Mr. HORTON. I yield further to the 
gentleman from Virginia. 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, at the risk of belaboring this 
point, I must again emphasize the fact 
that Dr. Hannan, the individual who 
made this statement to the committee, 
was in error. The facts show that only 
40 percent of the patients in the Nation’s 
Capital hospitals are from the suburbs. 
And, in regard to the question of asking 
for authority to issue bonds, we have had 
this subject before the committee on 
many occasions when we needed funds 
for capital improvements. Since this the 
Federal city, it is not appropriate to au- 
thorize borrowing funds in the general 
market. 

So whenever we authorize borrowing 
for the District of Columbia, it has al- 
ways been from the Federal Government. 
That is the reason why it is proposed in 
this legislation that the borrowing be 
from the Federal Government. We could 
have recommended that it be borrowed 
from the general market at a subsidized 
interest rate, or having it tax exempt. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from New York has again expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. HORTON 
was allowed to proceed for 2 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, I notice 
on page 23 of the hearings, Dr. Grant 
stated in reply to a question by Mr. SISK: 

I do not have that immediately available. 
We can supply that for the record. Our esti- 
mate of occupancy rate for those beds in the 
District would be higher than the national 
average, and part of this is related to the 
fact some 40 percent of the beds are occupied 
by residents outside the District of Colum- 
bia. 


So it certainly would seem to me that 
there is some basis for the statement 
being made by the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. BROYHILL] that there were 
some 40 percent of the beds occupied by 
residents outside of the District, based 
on the testimony of Dr. Grant. 

I might say also parenthetically that it 
seems to me that in most of our met- 
ropolitan areas it is reasonable to expect 
residents from outside the immediate 
metropolitan area will utilize hospital 
facilities in the city. I know in my own 
district, the 36th District of New York, 
we have large metropolitan hospitals in 
the Rochester area, and that these fa- 
cilities are used by people from outside 
the county and outside the city. 

As a matter of fact, Mr. Speaker, I 
have been trying very hard to get an 
additional hospital in one of the rural 
areas in my district, and they will not 
permit the construction of the hospital 
because they say that these people should 
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be handled by the larger metropolitan 
area. 

So, Mr. Speaker, it seems to me that 
this is part of the facts of life insofar 
as medical facilities are concerned; 
namely, that the larger hospitals in the 
metropolitan centers are so constructed 
and staffed that they can service not 
only the immediate area, but also those 
people outside of the area. 

One additional point that was made 
by the gentleman from Virginia which 
I believe is very important is that these 
people who come in from the outside to 
the metropolitan area are paying their 
way. They are not welfare patients, but 
they are paying their way. I believe that 
is an important consideration when we 
talk about the use of public money for 
the reconstruction, modernization, and 
additional facilities. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe this is the fourth 
or possibly the fifth of these bills that 
have been brought to the House in re- 
cent years. I want to congratulate, and 
in fact I would like to join with my 
colleague, the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. WHITENER] in extending 
my congratulations to the gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. BROYHILL], and other 
Members of the House of Representa- 
tives from the border areas of the Dis- 
trict for the very effective and most effi- 
cient “raids” they have made on the 
Federal Treasury in the name of hospi- 
tals, as well as in other instances. 

I believe the first one of these bills 
came up in 1949. At that time it was 
represented that the District of Colum- 
bia would match certain funds in the 
construction of the Hospital Center, 
either by borrowing money or from funds 
solicited about the District. But they did 
not do that. The taxpayers from around 
the country, from North Carolina, Mis- 
souri, New York, and all States, put over 
$23 million into the Hosptial Center, 
whereas the people in the District put 
in only about $125,000—and that is all. 

The financing methods of the other 
hospitals in the District have been just 
about the same. 

Now we all know the gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. BROYHILL] is not going to 
reveal to you that they are not building 
any hospitals over in Virginia or in 
Maryland. And you cannot tell me that 
those are rural areas over in Virginia or 
over in Bethesda, or out in Silver Spring. 

Silver Spring is the second largest city 
in the State of Maryland. Certainly, Fair- 
fax County and Arlington County and 
Alexandria are not rural areas. 

They wanted a hospital just over in 
Virginia so badly a few years ago. They 
tried to find some way, and they finally 
did, of saddling the cost of it on the Dis- 
trict government and American tax- 
payers. 

Now where did they put it? Finally, 
they chose a spot out here in the South- 
east section of the District, way down in 
Southeast, on Southern Avenue right on 
the Virginia border. They came to us 
with another of these bills with the usual 
effective plea of our friend, the gentle- 
man from Virginia [Mr. BROYHILL]. They 
built that hospital right on the Virginia 
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border where nearly all of the patients 
come from the congressional district of 
my very distinguished and able friend, 
the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Broy- 
HILL]. He carries the biggest scoop in 
this House when it comes to picking up 
Federal hospital money for his district. 
My hat is off to him. 

In another instance where he has 
proved himself very proficient in scoop- 
ing money out of the Treasury—every 
time you see a proposal to build a bridge 
across the Potomac River, they always 
come to this body. Up until now, Mr. 
BROYHILL, your people have not put one 
dime into those bridges, and they are not 
going to because they have this little gim- 
mick of having the District of Columbia 
build them. 

Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I will have to yield 
first to the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
BROYHILL). 

Mr. GIBBONS. I just wanted to say 
that the gentleman from Virginia cer- 
tainly should like to have the gentleman 
from Mississippi to be his campaign man- 
ager. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I am paying my 
compliments to him—and he has done a 
good job for his folks. If they elect him 
on the basis of the money he has gotten 
for them from the Treasury, he will serve 
for a lifetime. He has done an effective 
job. 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I yield to the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. I wish 
that I could have done as well for my 
people as the gentleman says. But I am 
not going to deny that when I get out in 
my district and campaign, I try to let 
my people know what I do. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I know, you man- 
age to get it into the papers here. I am 
not criticizing the gentleman. I am doing 
my best to compliment him. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time 
of the gentleman from Mississippi has 
expired. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 5 ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I am not criticizing 
the gentleman. Actually, sometimes I 
wish that my own district was as nearby 
as the gentleman’s. 

Mr, BROYHILL of Virginia. Certainly, 
the gentleman does not want the Mem- 
bers of the House to think that the people 
of northern Virginia have not done any- 
thing in recent years on the construction 
of hospital facilities. The gentleman has 
stated that we have not done anything. 

Frankly, the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi ought to know, and if he does not 
know I will state it at this time, that we 
have spent several million dollars in the 
construction of additional hospital fa- 
cilities in Arlington County, addi- 
tional hospital facilities in the city 
of Alexandria and additional hospital 
facilities in Fairfax County. Let me also 
add that all this was done with the 
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assistance of Hill-Burton funds. There 
had to be a large amount of matching 
funds from local and State governments 
as well as large amounts of individual 
and private contributions. 

We are not asking for anything for 
northern Virginia. This is legislation for 
the District of Columbia and the people 
who normally use the facilities regardless 
where they come from. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, I can- 
not yield further to my colleague. 

Why, two out of every three people in 
hospitals here in the District of Columbia 
come from the bordering congressional 
districts. If the folks in Virginia have 
done so much, why is it that they all are 
coming across these bridges that have 
been built by the taxpayers of this city 
and the Nation—and you have not put a 
nickel in them—why is it that they are 
all coming into the District hospitals 
for hospital treatment? 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. The gen- 
tleman keeps on saying that two-thirds 
of the people are coming over here from 
Virginia so many times that I may begin 
to believe it myself. That is not so. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. It is all in the 
record. You have done a great job for 
them. 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. Forty per- 
cent of the patients come from outside 
of the District of Columbia, including 
the suburban area of Virginia and Mary- 
land. That figure is 40 percent. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Yes, and I ask is 40 
percent not too many? 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. In re- 
sponse to the gentleman’s question, I 
might say that this is normal for any 
metropolitan area where you have the 
more sophisticated equipment and fa- 
cilities and the diagnostic equipment and 
things of that sort that are in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I regret I cannot 
yield any further. The gentleman has just 
told me of the great effort that has been 
made in his district to obtain hospitals. 
Is the gentleman telling me that the peo- 
ple over there in his district do not think 
much of the medicine and the hospitals 
available over there, and that is the rea- 
son they are coming to the District of 
Columbia? 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. Not neces- 
sarily, if the gentleman will yield. I had 
a father who had a terminal illness. His 
physician was on the staff of George- 
town University Hospital. He was per- 
fectly willing and able to pay his own 
way. He in fact did pay the full cost of 
his treatment and would have preferred 
an Arlington Hospital. But his physician 
recommended that he go to Georgetown 
Hospital. This happens in every commu- 
nity in the United States. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. BROYHILL, I do 
not blame you for taking the position 
that you take. If I were in your place, I 
would be doing just as you are. I do not 
criticize you for it. You are doing a great 
job for your folks. 

We have put $55 million into hospitals 
in this city over and above that which 
they would get under the Hill-Burton 
formula. We have put $55 million over 
and above that which this District is nor- 
mally supposed to receive. You cannot get 
a nickel over and above the formula for 
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your respective districts. I cannot either, 
and I have been trying. I will bet that you 
have tried and that you did not get any- 
thing over and above the normal amount 
you received under the formula. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. WHITENER. I think it might be 
well for the record to show that this 40- 
percent figure that our friend has 
bandied about is not supported by the 
record. It is true that on page 23 of the 
hearings Dr. Grant, the District of Co- 
lumbia health officer, did say “and part 
of this is related to the fact some 40 per- 
cent of the beds are occupied by residents 
outside the District of Columbia.” 

But on page 26, when the gentleman 
from California [Mr. SIsK] said: 

You mentioned something about the num- 
ber of Maryland residents using District of 
Columbia hospitals. Do you have a record 
of District of Columbia residents who may be 
using hospitals in Maryland and Virginia? I 
assume there are some. 


Dr. Grant said: 
We do have some but it is very little. 


The point is that Mr. Hannan, repre- 
senting the Metropolitan Washington 
Health Facilities Planning Council, said 
that his figure of two-thirds of the pa- 
tient load being from outside the District 
was based upon an actual survey made 
by his accountants—— 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
ALBERT). The time of the gentleman has 
expired. 

(On request of Mr. WHITENER, and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. ABERNETHY was 
allowed to proceed for 2 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr, ABERNETHY. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina. 

Mr, WHITENER. I think we have to 
assume that the two-thirds figure is the 
correct one and the 40-percent figure 
is something that Dr. Grant pulled out 
of the air without basing it on any par- 
ticular information. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I would like to 
make one more point before I leave the 
well. There is another juicy plum in 
the bill in addition to the $40 million 
in grants, There is.a so-called lending 
which the District may get from the Gov- 
ernment, from the rest of the taxpayers 
of the country; and the bill provides that 
they shall pay only 24% percent interest 
on that money. 

How much money can you get out in 
Iowa, up in New York or down in Florida 
or in any other part of this country at 
2% percent interest? How much at such 
rates could you get even for a hospital— 
even for a hospital as badly as many of 
you need it, at interest at 24% percent? 
Why should money be made available 
from the Federal Treasury to the people 
here at 24% percent? What is so special 
about them? What unusual status of 
poverty can be shown that these people 
cannot pay the interest that you pay? 
More particularly in view of the high 
degree of income the people have here? 

Actually this is not an $80 million bill. 
It is a $93 million bill less $4 or $5 mil- 
lion that they get under the Hill-Harris 
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Act. There is a $10 million grant in here 
for one of the universities of the District, 
which is only referred to in the fine print. 
I ask you to look at page 20 of the report, 
item 2, down at the bottom of the page. 
No one has made any reference to that. 
I favor hospitals for all areas, with no 
special favor to any specific area such 
as the District of Columbia. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time 
of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, I rise in op- 
position to the pro forma amendment. 

Mr. Speaker, it seems to me we are 
confronted here with a policy question. 
We cannot have it both ways. Some of us 
have had some reservations about some 
of the proposals around here about home 
rule, and we have had some reservations 
about some proposals that have been 
made even within the past few days 
about the local citizens taking over con- 
trol of the police department, and we 
have had a variety of rather wild pro- 
posals from some of the local residents 
from time to time. 

I am sure most Members join with me 
in complete and total opposition to any 
such ridiculous proposal as turning over 
our police department and the manning 
of that police department to a few people 
within the neighborhoods, just as many 
join with me in placing certain limita- 
tions on how far we are going to go in 
the so-called area of home rule within 
the District of Columbia. 

This city was created for the con- 
venience of the people, the citizens of 
the United States of America. This city 
exists today for the convenience of over 
200 million Americans. This city, as far 
as I am concerned, belongs to the resi- 
dents of my district in central Califor- 
nia, just as much as it belongs to the 
residents of North Carolina or Florida or 
Texas or Virginia or Maryland. So long 
as we find it necessary to maintain a 
capital—and certainly I hope and trust 
that it will go on indefinitely, because we 
certainly want our Nation to exist—and 
since we must have a Capital, we must 
be responsible for the maintenance of 
the Capital and the services to the peo- 
ple that are necessary to maintain our 
Government, so we are going to have to 
assume some obligations along with the 
maintenance of that Capital as repre- 
sentative of and as meeting the needs of 
all the American people. 

Iam not out carrying any torch neces- 
sarily for any one of these specific hos- 
pitals or universities herein mentioned. 
But I do say we have to recognize a re- 
sponsibility in this area. It seems to me 
we cannot have it both ways. We can- 
not say that this is a city which belongs 
to the people who live here and we, as 
Americans from other areas, have no 
responsibility, and just let them go their 
way. None of us wants to do that. We 
have by our votes many, many times re- 
fused to permit the citizens of the Dis- 
trict to go their way. 

So, since we have, as I say, it seems to 
me that we do have a compelling obli- 
gation and responsibility to maintain 
within this Capital of our Nation the 
facilities that are necessary to serve the 
people who come here of necessity to 
serve the country. 
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So, for that reason, I think, as I said 
in the beginning, it comes down to a 
policy question. Are we going to meet 
that need? 

There is no question but that the hear- 
ings before our committee indicated the 
great need for improving the hospital 
facilities in the District of Columbia. 
There is a substantial need for increased 
beds. The testimony showed beyond ques- 
tion of a doubt that the beds are more 
heavily utilized here than the national 
average, and that there is need for new 
facilities and new equipment to improve 
the facilities necessary for the doctors 
and nurses, and so on, to do the kind of 
job that is necessary. 

I think that in taking a look at this 
legislation—and let me say in answer to 
my friend from Mississippi, there was no 
attempt here to hide anything. As I ex- 
plained the bill in the opening state- 
ment, I indicated that in addition to the 
$40 million grant provided by this, there 
was a little over $40.5 million provided 
or authorized to be provided in loans at 
2.5 percent interest. 

Certainly, if anyone desires to rise and 
offer an amendment to make the rate of 
interest the going rate, as in line with 
some other programs, of course that is 
something the House would have to 
speak on. But I do want to say our sub- 
committee and the Committee on the 
District of Columbia have not sought to 
try to bind anyone here. There are sub- 
stantial amounts of money involved. 

May I say one further thing with ref- 
erence to the $10 million mentioned by 
my good friend from Mississippi. That 
$10 million is not included in funds 
within this bill. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gen- 
tleman from California has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. Sisk was 
allowed to proceed for 3 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. SISK. I am not saying George- 
town University Hospital or Georgetown 
University itself will not get the $10 mil- 
lion, but that $10 million grant for medi- 
cal research is coming from another 
source and not from the funds provided 
in this bill. 

As other universities and other hospi- 
tals across the country from time to time 
get research funds for doing medical re- 
search, so I assume that the depart- 
ment having responsibility felt it was a 
justifiable grant to make to Georgetown 
in that case. 

Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SISK, I am glad to yield to the 
gentleman from New Jersey. 

Mr. PATTEN. Did the committee de- 
velop any figures as to the percentage of 
residents who use the Leahy Clinic in 
Boston, and the medical facilities there? 

Do you have any figures as to the peo- 
ple who use the medical facilities down 
at Houston, Tex., which are splendid 
facilities, about which we read? How 
many are just local people? 

How many local people use the Mayo 
Clinic? 

How many local people use the facili- 
ties in Lexington, Ky? 

The truth is that all of these metro- 
politan hospitals and doctors serve an 
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area for hundreds of miles around. That 
is all that is happening here. 

I believe we have a fair proportion of 
young doctors doing postgraduate work 
at George Washington and Georgetown 
Universities. There are 400 from New 
sy in the colleges here in the Dis- 

ct. 

This is not a local situation. All of the 
metropolitan areas, such as Philadelphia 
and all the rest, serve the entire area for 
hundreds of miles around. 

Mr. SISK. I thank my colleague from 
New Jersey for his contribution. Of 
course those things are true. 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. SISK. I am glad to yield to my 
friend from Florida. 

Mr. HALEY. While we are crying the 
crocrodile tears here and saying what we 
should or should not do, let us ask the 
gentleman from California if he knows 
of any other college in the United States 
for which the taxpayers pick up the tab 
100 percent, other than in the District of 
Columbia? 

Mr. SISK. I am not altogether sure I 
follow the full implication of the gentle- 
man’s question. 

It is not my understanding that we are 
being asked here to pick up 100 percent 
of the tab for any one of the universities. 
It is my understanding that from time 
to time grants have been made to George 
Washington University and grants have 
been made to Georgetown University and 
to other universities. 

It is not my understanding that they 
are solely and completely dependent 
upon these grants. If the gentleman is 
correct, I am not aware of it. 

I know we do make substantial grants 
to other activities of other universities 
and medical schools and hospitals around 
the country. Therefore, this is not the 
only area in which the Federal Govern- 
ment from time to time does make grants 
and, yes, even loans. 

Mr. HALEY. Of course it is all right, 
the gentleman implied, in some of the 
remarks made here, to do this. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time 
of the gentleman from California has 
again expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. Sisk was 
allowed to proceed for 2 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. HALEY. The gentleman implied 
in his remarks we were not doing enough, 
the general taxpayers were not doing 
enough, for the District of Columbia. I 
say to the gentleman that Howard Uni- 
versity is supported practically 100 per- 
cent by the general taxpayers of this 
country. 

As I say, money is being poured in 
here to the District of Columbia, in this 
place where we are not even safe, where 
it is not safe to walk on the streets of 
this great Capital we brag about so much. 
I say somebody in the District of Colum- 
bia ought to do a little looking around. 

Mr. SISK. I appreciate the statement 
by the gentleman. 

If I may conclude quickly, Mr. Speaker, 
I should like to say that I agree with a 
lot of what the gentleman from Florida 
says. I, too, am concerned about some of 
these things. I do not say we are not 
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doing enough. We may be doing too 
much in some areas. 

All I do is bring this to the attention 
of the Members. It is up to the House to 
make a decision. This is the Capital of 
the United States of America. It is our 
Capital. Some of us have said we are 
going to continue to control this city, 
that the Congress of the United States is 
going to control it, and we are going to 
control it because it belongs to all Amer- 
icans and not to the few people who 
happen to live in this particular area. 

So long as we are going to control it 
for the benefit of all America, then we 
have to do the things which are neces- 
sary to furnish the facilities to meet the 
needs of people who come here, of neces- 
sity, to serve the country and to serve 
the Government. 

We cannot have it both ways. That is 
the point I am trying to make. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SISK. I yield to the gentleman 
from North Carolina. 

Mr. WHITENER. The gentleman is not 
suggesting there has been some discrimi- 
nation against the District of Columbia 
participation in the hospital programs 
which are available to every other juris- 
diction. 

Mr. SISK. Under no circumstances. I 
am not, I say to my friend. But I say that 
a need was proved here for improving 
and increasing hospital facilities in the 
District of Columbia, which is the Capi- 
tal of our Nation. 

It seems to me that if we are going to 
retain total and complete control we 
must meet our obligations. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Sisk] may proceed 
for 2 additional minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. SISK. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. WHITENER. Does not the gentle- 
man agree that he sat as chairman of 
the subcommittee and heard the testi- 
mony which indicated no one had ever 
lifted a finger to try to raise any funds 
from local givers, whether they be cor- 
porate or individual, to help finance hos- 
pitals? 

Mr. SISK. The gentleman is correct. 
Generally the record indicates the rep- 
resentatives of these various hospitals 
who came before us had not been suc- 
cessful in being able to raise any sub- 
stantial contributions. It is not my un- 
derstanding that they did nothing, but 
it is my understanding, that, according 
to the testimony of one individual, there 
had been some attempts made but, be- 
cause of the lack of large private indus- 
try being located here, they were not 
generally in a position to receive large 
contributions such as exist in many of 
our cities across the country where we 
do have substantial contributors to non- 
profit private hospitals. Hospitals in this 
area simply did not enjoy that particular 
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situation, and that was the reason why 
they had to come to the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. WHITENER. If the gentleman will 
yield further, he will agree for the most 
part this money which will be taken out 
of the pockets of the taxpayers of the 
United States will be turned over to pri- 
vately owned institutions and will be in 
addition to funds that they will be 
eligible to receive under Hill-Burton and 
other health programs? 

Mr. SISK. The gentleman is exactly 
correct. As I said at the beginning, we 
will cover up nothing here, and that is 
a fair statement, I will agree with the 
gentleman. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. SISK. I will yield to the gentleman 
if I have sufficient time. 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. ABERNETHY] says there is 
214-percent money provided in this bill. 
Is that correct? 

Mr. SISK. That is right; $40,575,000 of 
loan authority at 242 percent with up to 
50-year loans. That is correct. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time 
of the gentleman from California has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. GUDE. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise to associate myself 
with the remarks of the gentleman from 
California who has taken such an inter- 
est in our Capital and also the gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. BROYHILL]. 

I fully support this bill and urge im- 
mediate passage. I think realistically this 
House should consider the District of Co- 
lumbia in its context as a Federal City. 
I know that the State of Maryland in the 
city of Baltimore has some very great 
hospitals and fine medical facilities. Cit- 
izens come from a wide area over the 
whole State, from the far western and 
Eastern Shore, rural areas, to take ad- 
vantage of the high degree of technical 
and professional medical care which is 
available to them in these Baltimore City 
hospitals. Baltimore City could not by 
itself support these hospitals. The city 
depends on the entire State. Correspond- 
ingly it is impossible for the District of 
Columbia within itself to support hospi- 
tals and advanced medical facilities of 
the caliber needed here for the citizens 
served from a large region as well as the 
whole Nation. If you will look at your own 
States and the metropolitan areas which 
they contain you will readily agree that 
you must have a large region to support 
the quality of medical facilities to which 
the citizens are entitled. 

I urge that we act favorably on this 
measure. 

Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Speaker, now that JOEL BRoYHILL’s 
campaign has been solidified, I think I 
must add some words in compliment to 
the chairman of the committee who 
handled this bill, the gentleman from 
California [Mr. Stsk]. I am one of the 
Members of Congress who did not sup- 
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port a home rule bill. I believe this is a 
Federal city. I recall so well the speech of 
William Howard Taft in 1909, who 
pointed out the reason why the Govern- 
ment is set up as it is, is to give every 
American a piece of his Government. He 
went on further to say that part of the 
reason for that is, never should the paro- 
chial interest diminish the grandeur of 
the Nation. 

And, now that the Congress has as- 
sumed that responsibility, I have viewed 
all the programs which have come be- 
fore our committee on the basis that this 
is the Federal city. 

Now looking at a report that I have 
in my hand for the year 1966 to 1967, 
we had Federal grants in the amount of 
$149 million going all over the Nation; 
we had public grants in the amount of 
$130.6 million, we had public bonds in 
the amount of $533.6 million. In the Dis- 
trict of Columbia there is $882,000 of 
grants; public grants, zero; public bonds, 
zero. 

Mr. Speaker, based upon a quick calcu- 
lation if we were to allocate Federal 
grants on the basis of State by State, 
there would be $2,980,000 for each State; 
there would be $2,672,000 of grants for 
each State; and there would be $10,672,- 
000 of public funds. This does not take 
into account the variations in popula- 
tion, but only gives us an example of 
what I am talking about—that the Dis- 
trict of Columbia does not have, as I 
view it, the availability of funds based 
on the various political entities that come 
into play on a national basis. 

I do not believe the District of Co- 
lumbia has through the authority we 
have given them, the opportunity to go 
into the money market as any other 
community might proceed. I must say 
this is a very liberal bill, but I must also 
say the need is there. 

Further, Mr. Speaker, I must compli- 
ment the distinguished gentleman from 
California [Mr. Sisk], chairman of the 
subcommittee, for the very careful job 
which he did in the committee, and I 
support the bill. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Speaker, I have listened to this 
entire debate on S. 1228 with a great deal 
of interest, and I have noticed a division. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to say in the be- 
ginning that I trained in the hospitals 
of the District of Columbia and I hope I 
matured and benefited from my medical 
experience in the hospitals of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, some of which have 
been consolidated into others in inter- 
vening years, and some of which have 
not. 

I, too, believe in the Federal City and 
its original concept. 

Further, Mr. Speaker, at one time I 
helped revise the Lanham Act into the 
Hill-Burton Act, meaning that I assisted 
and advised as I completed several years 
of service in the executive branch of this 
Government. 

Mr. Speaker, I am worried about this 
legislation and I have several points on 
which I would like to query those who 
support this bill today. 

First, is the absence of reports from 
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other than governmental physicians or 
hospital authorities, who will directly 
benefit from this windfall from the Gen- 
eral Treasury. 

Mr. Speaker, I have read the report 
and I even have copies of the hearings 
and I have studied them in great detail, 
because of my personal interest. 

But, Mr. Speaker, I do submit that 
those reports that are submitted and the 
statements from the Commissioner and 
the District of Columbia Health De- 
partment are obviously what could be 
expected from those whose job it is to 
build and serve and hence could be prej- 
udicial and biased. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, the concept of the 
Hill-Burton Act, as many people knowl- 
edgeable in this area know, is one of re- 
gional hospitalization. This is based upon 
a spot check repeated at least twice 
yearly by the properly constituted au- 
thorities as to the need for hospital beds 
for individuals and for coverage through- 
out the entire area, based on anticipated 
illness and studied lines of flow of 
patients. 

It could be entirely possible that, anent 
all of the discussion about the suburbs 
feeding patients into the areas of great- 
est collection of specialists, or the great- 
est technical equipment, that in the be- 
lief of Hill-Burton—or now Hill-Harris, 
if you prefer—authorities, that there are 
adequate beds in the area or in the im- 
mediate contiguous area such as Balti- 
more, which was mentioned by one of 
the previous speakers; so that therefore 
additional funds under this relatively 
well-financed hospital construction and 
reconstruction technique which we pass 
in this Congress are not needed. 

I believe we are up against a basic 
question of principle, Mr. Speaker, as to 
whether or not we can come constantly 
to the Federal Treasury on the one hand 
vis-a-vis the responsibility of local en- 
terprise taxation and bonding of respon- 
sible persons in the suburbs, on the other. 

Finally, Mr. Speaker, there are many 
provisions for impacted areas of gov- 
ernmental concentration, and for taking 
care of the Federal City, and there are 
adequate grants and appropriations 
which can be made including brick and 
mortar as well as modernization, staff, 
and so forth. 

I am very worried about the particular 
and specifically earmarked grants for 
“experimental research” to certain hos- 
pitals indicated in both the report and 
the hearings, but not adequately ex- 
plained. I believe we should not legislate 
specifically for such things, but for the 
warp and the woof—the good health and 
the quality care of all. 

I am in opposition to this bill. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield briefly? 

Mr. HALL. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, I appreciate 
the gentleman yielding just briefly to 
point out the fact that of course these 
hearings were rather well publicized, at 
least, as far as I know. We did have rather 
extensive hearings, I might say to the 
gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. HALL. As I said to the gentleman, 
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I have a copy of them. I have interlined 
— I have read them in complete de- 

Mr. SISK. I might say that everyone 
who desired, of course, was heard in the 
testimony. And that in addition to all 
the representatives of the hospitals and 
the Medical Society for the District of 
Columbia, we did have a letter in the 
record made by the Federation of Cit- 
izens Associations here in the District, 
also the Health Facilities Planning Coun- 
cil for Metropolitan Washington, and the 
Hospital Council of the National Capital 
Area. 

Mr. HALL, I will say to the gentleman, 
Mr. Speaker, I have the complete break- 
down by Mr. Bucher of the Hospital 
Council of the National Capital Area. But 
these are not the people concerned with 
the private rendition of medical and 
hospital care, the actual practitioners, 
these are people organized for the pur- 
pose of doing just what is being done 
in this bill. 

I thank the gentleman for his con- 
tribution. 

AMENDMENT TO THE COMMITTEE AMENDMENT 
OFFERED BY MR, GROSS 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I offer. an 
amendment to the committee amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment to the committee amendment 
offered by Mr. Gross: On page 7, strike out 
lines 3 through 6 and insert in Meu thereof 
the following: 

“(c) Each such loan shall bear interest 
at a rate which the Secretary determines 
to be adequate to cover (1) the cost of the 
funds to the Treasury as determined by the 
Secretary of the Treasury, taking into con- 
sideration the current average yields of out- 
standing marketable obligations of the 
United States having maturities comparable 
to the maturities of loans made by the Sec- 
retary under this section, and (2) probable 
losses. Each such loan shall be repaid over 
a period determined by the Secretary to be 
appropriate, but not exceeding 50 years.” 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, first of all 
I should like to say that I have been im- 
pressed by the fact that almost everyone 
who has spoken in support of this bill 
today also voted only a short time ago 
to increase the Federal taxes upon the 
people of the United States, all of them, 
by 10 percent, and at the same time they 
gave a pledge to the taxpayers that they 
were going to join in cutting spending 
by $6 billion. Yet here we find them to- 
day supporting the expenditure of some 
$90 million to be taken from the pockets 
of the taxpayers all over the country to 
support the District of Columbia. 

We will have the District of Columbia 
appropriation bill here in a day or two, 
and it will point out then to you how 
deeply the District of Columbia, despite 
what the gentleman from California [Mr. 
Stsk] tries to say—has its hand in the 
Federal Treasury. Now this is an amend- 
ment which would simply say to those 
who borrow from the loan fund to build 
hospitals in the District that they must 
pay the going cost by way of interest, 
that the Government is compelled to pay 
for the money it borrows to make the 
loan funds available. That is all the 
amendment does. 
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Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike 
out the last word. 

Mr. Speaker, as I indicated earlier, of 
course, this bill does provide, as the gen- 
tleman from Iowa indicates, for a 244- 
percent rate on these loans. Now there 
has been a precedent for this in that so 
far as I know the only loan authority ex- 
isting today under the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare dealing 
in the medical field is set at 242 percent. 
So I do think to that extent it does rep- 
resent a precedent in that we are not here 
breaking any new ground. 

I recognize that this is substantially 
below the cost of money today and that 
it does represent a subsidy. But I think 
it does come down to a matter of policy, 
as to what we will do, to assist and help 
in meeting the health needs of our Na- 
tion’s Capital. I, for one, am going to op- 
pose the gentleman’s amendment be- 
cause I believe that in line with the 
grants that we are also providing for in 
this legislation, the loan provisions at 
the rate of 24% percent is again simply 
fulfilling the obligation to an area where 
substantial need has been shown. Based 
on that, Mr. Speaker, I would urge that 
the House vote down the amendment. 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SISK. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. It has 
been pointed out by the gentleman from 
California that there is a precedent for 
this 2½-percent interest rate in much 
other Federal legislation and Federal 
programs. 

But in addition I tried to point out a 
moment ago that this borrowing author- 
ity is merely replacing the borrowing au- 
thority that other States and other com- 
munities have and they get a tax exemp- 
tion—or rather the people who lend the 
money get a tax exemption on the in- 
terest that is received. 

Therefore, that has a net effect of a 
Federal subsidy since these funds are 
being borrowed directly from the Federal 
Treasury. 

It makes very little difference whether 
it is 24% percent or whether the borrow- 
ing is coming from the general market 
with a tax exemption on the income. The 
net result is still somewhat the same, 

So, Mr. Speaker, I oppose the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SISK. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. WHITENER. I wonder if I under- 
stand what the gentleman is saying. 

Is the gentleman saying that we should 
not support the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Iowa which would 
merely require that those folks who bor- 
row money pay the same interest for 
that money that the Government pays 
to the people from whom the Govern- 
ment borrows. Is that what the amend- 
ment does? 

Mr. SISK. It is my understanding that 
the intent of the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Iowa—and let me 
simply say we recognize the equity in 
that position—but all I was attempting 
to say was that in view of the fact that 
we already are including as direct grants 
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over $40 million to meet a need, which I 
believe is a proven need, and the fact 
that we in addition are making some 
loan money available at a subsidized in- 
terest rate is in a sense doing to the same 
extent something that we are doing in 
the grant provisions. 

Mr. WHITENER. As I understand it, 
this payback period might go as long 
as 50 years—as long as 40 to 50 years. 

Mr. SISK That is my understanding. 

Mr. WHITENER. So if 30 years from 
now the interest rate being paid by the 
Government should be 15 percent, these 
folks who borrow the money would still 
only be paying 2½ percent. 

Mr. SISK. Yes. 

Mr. WHITENER. Whereas, under the 
gentleman’s amendment, if the interest 
rates should escalate, then the taxpayer 
would not be penalized under this loan 
program. 

It seems to me, the amendment is a 
very reasonable one. 

Mr. SISK. The gentleman is exactly 
correct. 

Of course, if the interest rate went 
down to 1.75 percent, these people would 
still be paying 2% percent because that 
is the rate on the loan. 

I recognize the intent of the gentle- 
man from Iowa and in many instances 
I have supported the gentleman. But my 
only justification for taking the position 
that I do here today is, as I said, because 
through the grants that we have already 
placed in the bill, we are recognizing 
there is a need above and beyond the 
normal one. We as Americans are meet- 
ing it. So far as the loan provisions are 
concerned, we are meeting it at a mini- 
mum rate of interest as provided in the 
bill. On that basis I favor the amendment. 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SISK. I yield to the gentleman 
from Virginia. 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. I point out 
that loans made by the Rural Electrifi- 
cation Administration bear an interest 
rate of 2 percent, which is less than the 
amount in the bill, and that has been in 
existence for 35 years. I do not know 
whether Iowa receives anything under 
that program or not. There is ample 
precedent for the legislation provided in 
this bill. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. SISK. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. I have tried to increase 
that interest rate, and will join in any 
effort that is made to increase that in- 
terest rate. There is no such thing these 
days as a 2- or 214-percent interest rate. 

Mr. SISK. I agree with the gentleman. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Speaker, I commend the gentle- 
man from California and the District 
Committee for reporting favorably on 
this hospital legislation for the District 
of Columbia. 

Last fall I had a personal experience 
at one of the hospitals in Washington 
by reason of a relative being sick. The 
overcrowded conditions were deplorable. 
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I cannot go along with the statements 
that compare hospital financing in 
Washington, D.C., with Minneapolis, 
Indianapolis, and other towns over the 
Nation. Washington, D.C., is entirely 
different from any other town in the 
United States, especially as far as busi- 
ness, industrial, population, personal in- 
come per person, and so forth are con- 
cerned. I do not think a hospital of any 
magnitude could be constructed in Min- 
neapolis or any of the other towns that 
were mentioned in the report if those 
towns did not have a great number of 
large industries, big income from busi- 
ness operations who willingly make large 
contributions for hospitals and other 
civic projects. In most of those areas, 
when hospitals are to be constructed or 
supported, generally big fat checks come 
from these large corporations, industries, 
and factory management to help finance 
their hospitals. 

Washington, D.C., is depending on Gov- 
ernment and mostly moderate-income 
workers for taxes. I venture to say that 
95 percent of the population in Washing- 
ton are not in any position to give big 
checks to support hospitals and other 
civic projects. When you talk about 
Washington’s population you include the 
surrounding areas in Maryland and Vir- 
ginia. Government employees greatly live 
in the surrounding towns in adjoining 
States and they are in no position to 
donate big money to hospitals. 

At Casualty Hospital I was amazed to 
see the number of emergency cases 
brought in day and night. I made an in- 
quiry of this particular hospital, and 
they stated that in 1 year’s time they had 
approximately 35,000 emergency cases. 

Now, you do not run into situations 
like this in many towns over the United 
States. We have millions of tourists com- 
ing into this town during the year who 
require emergency attention; 90 per- 
cent of the so-called Government em- 
ployees are not in a financial position tc 
support hospitals. So I do not think that 
the argument comparing other cities 
holds any strength whatsoever as far as 
this. legislation is concerned. I am very 
anxious to observe some of the economy 
statesmen who are here talking about 
reducing hospital expenditures. This 
week a bill comes in here to give a dole 
or a subsidy to some of these rich cor- 
poration farmers to the extent of about 
$3,200,000,000 annually. The Agriculture 
Committee is asking to extend this gra- 
tuity an additional year—for 1970. 

I wonder if some of the colleagues of 
mine who are talking today about cut- 
ting some few dollars away from the 
hospitals will be marching up the aisles 
to give the corporation farmers $3 bil- 
lion plus for not planting all their land 
in the year 1970? 

I am anxious to see how some of the 
economy statesmen are going to vote 
when they bring the farm bill in later in 
the week. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move to strike the last word. 

Mr. Speaker, before the vote occurs, 
I think we ought to do a little ration- 
alization in our own minds. I had not 
intended to inject. myself into this de- 
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bate, but I played a very important part 
in connection with the hospital legisla- 
tion relating to the District of Columbia. 
My friend, the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. ABERNETHY], will remember 
that not so many years ago, when I in- 
troduced a bill amending the Hospital 
Center Act, as a result of which Sibley 
Hospital got $4,300,000, Providence Hos- 
pital got $4,100,000, and the Children’s 
Hospital got more than $2 million, and 
Columbia, as I remember, and George- 
town Hospitals benefited, but my friend 
from Mississippi opposed that legisla- 
tion at that time. 

If I have made a statement that is 
incorrect, I will yield to my friend, the 
gentleman from Mississippi, to cor- 
rect me. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, the 
gentleman will realize I am just as con- 
sistent today as I was then. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The gentleman is 
just as inconsistent, in my opinion. 

But, in any event, the gentleman op- 
posed the legislation on that occasion. 

I also introduced a bill to provide 
$2,500,000 for George Washington Hos- 
pital. 

Remarks are made here today that 
there is no local contribution. Well, of 
course, there is local contribution, and 
there is contribution from throughout 
the country. There were contributions to 
Providence Hospital from throughout 
the country. Contributions were made 
by the order of sisters, the Daughters of 
Charity of St. Vincent de Paul, and 
friends of theirs throughout the coun- 
try. There were contributions made for 
Sibley from throughout the country by 
many countless persons who were inter- 
ested in the Sibley Memorial Hospital. 
There were contributions made to Chil- 
dren’s Hospital in Washington, one of 
the finest of its kind in the entire world. 
So contributions were nationwide to 
these various hospitals in raising the 
necessary money to build the hospitals, 
to pay the difference between the grants 
and the assistance of the Federal Gov- 
ernment and the actual costs of con- 
struction of the hospitals here. 

So the situation, as stated by the gen- 
tleman from California and others, is 
that this is a Federal City. Last year we 
had 6,500,000 persons visit this Capital. 
By 1970 it is estimated 10 million people 
will visit the Capital. How many others 
will visit the Capital City? These hos- 
pitals serve our people, our constituents, 
if they get sick in the city of Washing- 
ton. The District of Columbia, in rela- 
tion to contributions from the Federal 
Government, has been sadly lagging in 
bygone years. 

I wanted to make these few observa- 
tions that the same opposition exists 
today that existed not so many years 
ago to the bill I introduced to amend 
the Hospital Center Act, and certainly 
that bill has done tremendous good. It 
has enabled countless thousands of per- 
sons, not only those living in the Dis- 
trict, but throughout the country, to 
receive hospitalization who otherwise 
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would not have been able to receive ade- 
quate hospitalization, if the bill I intro- 
duced had not been enacted into law. 

This legislation was designed to bene- 
fit human beings. Any one of us might 
get sick at any time. No one of us knows 
when he will be visited with illness 
which will require medical attention 
and hospitalization. 

The city of Washington and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia is unique in that from 
all over the country countless millions 
of persons come to our Capital City each 
year. The demand is going to grow more 
and more for hospital facilities in the 
District of Columbia. 

So I rise to give my colleagues the 
benefit of my knowledge and actual ex- 
perience in connection with passage of 
legislation of this kind. 

I see today the same opposition that 
was encountered to the bill I introduced 
some years ago, out of which has come 
so much good. 

This is a bill designed to serve human 
beings, suffering human beings, and sick 
human beings. It seems to me it is legis- 
lation in the right direction. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
ALBERT). The question is on the amend- 
ment to the committee amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
Gross]. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. Gross) there 
were—ayes 32, noes 63. 

So the amendment to the committee 
amendment was rejected. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the committee amend- 


ment. 

The committee amendment was 
agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 


question is on the third reading of the 
bill. 
The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, and was read the third time. 
MOTION TO RECOMMIT 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is the 
gentleman opposed to the bill? 

Mr. HALL. I am, Mr. Speaker, in its 
present form. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Clerk will report the motion to recommit. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. HALL moves to recommit the bill S. 1228 
to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, the previous question is or- 
dered on the motion to recommit. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the motion to recommit. 

The question was taken, and the 
Speaker pro tempore announced that 
the noes appeared to have it. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I object to the 
vote on the ground that a quorum is not 
present and make the point of order 
that a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Evidently 
a quorum is not present. 

The Doorkeeper will close the doors, 
the Sergeant at Arms will notify absent 
Members, and the Clerk will call the roll. 
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The question was taken: and there 
were—yeas 108, nays 290, not voting 34, 


as follows: 


[Roll No, 272] 
YEAS—108 
Abbitt Gubser Nichols 
Abernethy Hagan O'Neal, Ga. 
Andrews, Ala. Haley Pirnie 
Ashbrook Hall Price, Tex 
Ashmore Hammer- Quillen 
Baring schmidt Randall 
Bevill Hansen, Idaho Rarick 
Blackburn Harrison Reid, III 
w Henderson Reinecke 
Bray Hicks th 
Brinkley Hunt Roudebush 
Brock Hutchinson Satterfield 
Brown, Mich. Ichord Saylor 
Buchanan Jonas Schadeberg 
Burke, Fla Jones, Mo. Scherle 
Burton, Utah Jones, N.C. Selden 
Carter King, N.Y. Shipley 
Clancy Kuykendall Skubitz 
Clawson,Del Kyl Smith, Calif. 
Collier Laird Smith, N.Y. 
Colmer Langen Smith, Okla. 
Cowger Latta Snyder 
Davis, Wis. Lennon Steed 
Denney McCulloch Teague, Calif. 
Devine McEwen Thompson, Ga. 
Dickinson Marsh Tuck 
Dole Martin Vander Jagt 
Do May Watkins 
Duncan Mayne Watson 
Everett Meeds Whalley 
Flynt Michel Whitener 
Foley Miller, Ohio Whitten 
Ford, Gerald R. Mills Wiggins 
Gathings Minshall Wylie 
ng Mize Zion 
Griffin Montgomery 
Gross Myers 
NAYS—290 
Adair Curtis Hamilton 
Adams Daddario Hanley 
Addabbo Daniels Hanna 
Davis, Ga. Hardy 
Anderson, Ul. Dawson Harsha 
Andrews, de la Garza Harvey 
N. Dak. Delaney Hathaway 
Annunzio Dellenback Hawkins 
Arends Hays 
Ashley Diggs Hechler, W. Va 
Ayres Dingell Heckler, Mass. 
Barrett Donohue Helstoski 
Bates Dorn Holifield 
Battin Dow Horton 
Belcher Dowdy Hosmer 
Dulski Howard 
Bennett Dwyer Hungate 
Eckhardt Irwin 
Betts Edmondson Jacobs 
Biester Edwards, Ala. Jarman 
Bingham Edwards, Calif. Joelson 
Blatnik Edwards, La Johnson, Calif. 
Boland Eilberg Johnson, Pa. 
Bolling Erlenborn Jones, Ala. 
Brademas h Karsten 
Brasco Karth 
Broomfield Evans, Colo Kastenmeier 
n Fallon Kazen 
Brown, Calif. Farbstein Kee 
Brown, Ohio 1 Keith 
Broyhill, N.C. Feighan Kelly 
Broyhill, Va. Findley Kleppe 
Burke, Mass. Fisher Kluczynski 
Burleson Flood Kornegay 
Burton, Calif. Ford, Kupferman 
Bush William D. Kyros 
Button Fountain Landrum 
Byrne, Pa Fraser Leggett 
Byrnes, Wis. Frelinghuysen Lloyd 
Cabell Friedel Long, Md. 
Cahill Fulton, Pa. McCarthy 
Carey Fulton, Tenn. McClory 
Casey Fuqua McCloskey 
Cederberg Galifianakis McClure 
Celler Garmatz McDade 
Chamberlain Gettys McDonald, 
Clark Giaimo Mich. 
Clausen Gibbons McFall 
Don H. Gilbert an 
Cleveland Gonzalez Macdonald, 
Cohelan Goodell Mass. 
Conable Green, Oreg MacGregor 
Conte Green, Pa. Machen 
Corbett Griffiths Madden 
Corman Grover Mahon 
Cramer Gude Mailliard 
Culver Halleck Mathias, Calif. 
Cunningham Halpern Mathias, Md. 
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Matsunaga Purcell Stephens 
Meskill e Stratton 
Miller, Calif. Railsback Stubblefield 
Minish Sullivan 
Mink Reid, N.Y. Taft 
Monagan Reifel Taylor 
Moore Reuss Teague, Tex. 
Moorhead Riegle Tenzer 
Morgan Rivers Thompson, NJ. 
Morris, N. Mex. Roberts Thomson, Wis. 
Morse, Mass. Robison Tiernan 
Morton Rodino Tunney 
Mosher Rogers, Colo Udall 
Moss Rogers, Fla Ullman 
Murphy, III Ronan Utt 
Murphy, N.Y. Rooney, N.Y Van Deerlin 
Natcher Rooney, Pa Vanik 
Nedzi Rosenthal Vigorito 
Nelsen Rostenkowski Waldie 
Nix Roush Walker 
O'Hara, Il Rumsfeld Wampler 
O'Konski Ruppe Watts 
lsen Ryan Whalen 
O'Neill, Mass. St Germain White 
Ottinger St. Onge Widnall 
n Sandman Williams, Pa. 
Patman Scheuer Willis 
Patten Schneebeli Wilson, Bob 
Pelly Schweiker Wilson, 
Pepper Scott Charles H 
Perkins Shriver Winn 
Sikes Wolff 
Philbin Sisk Wright 
Pike Slack Wyatt 
Poage Smith, Iowa Wydler 
Podell Springer Wyman 
Poff Stafford Yates 
Pollock Staggers Youn; 
Price, III Stanton Zablocki 
Pryor Steiger, Ariz, Zw. 
Pucinski Steiger, Wis. 
NOT VOTING—34 
Anderson Gardner Lukens 
Tenn. Gray O'Hara, Mich. 
Aspinall Gurney Pickle 
Blanton Hansen, Wash. Resnick 
Boggs Hébert Rhodes, Ariz. 
Bolton Herlong Rhodes, Pa. 
Brooks Holland Roybal 
Conyers Hull Schwengel 
Dent King, Calif. Stuckey 
Evins, Tenn Kirwan Talcott 
Fino Lipscomb Waggonner 
Gallagher Long, La. 
Mr. Rhodes of Arizona for, with Mrs. Bol- 
ton against. 


Mr. Lipscomb for, with Mr. Kirwan against. 
Mr. Talcott for, with Mr. Dent against. 
Mr. Gardner for, with Mr. Boggs against. 


Until further notice: 

Mr. Hébert with Mr. Gurney. 

. Gallagher with Mr, Fino. 

. Evins of Tennessee with Mr. Lukens. 
. Gray with Mr. Schwengel. 

Anderson of Tennessee with Mr. Her- 


. Conyers with Mr. Resnick. 
. Aspinall with Mr. Hull. 
Brooks with Mr. O”Hara of Michigan. 
. Waggonner with Mr. Pickle. 
. Blanton with Mr. Roybal. 

Mrs. Hansen of Washington with Mr. 
Stuckey. 

Mr. Long of Louisiana with Mr. King of 
California. 


So the motion to recommit was re- 
jected. 
The Clerk announced the following 


On this vote: 

Mr, NELSEN, Mr, CLEVELAND, Mr. 
KLEPPE, and Mr. CAREY changed their 
votes from “yea” to “nay.” 

Mr. JONES of Missouri, Mr. LAIRD, 
Mr. VANDER JAGT, and Mr. BROWN of 
Michigan changed their votes from 
“nay” to “yea.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The doors were opened. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“An act to authorize project grants and 
loans for construction and moderniza- 
tion of hospitals and other medical 
facilities in the District of Columbia.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


SCHOOL FARES 


Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on the District of 
Columbia, I call up the bill (H.R. 18248) 
to amend the acts of August 9, 1955, and 
July 24, 1956, relating to certain common 
carrier operations in the District of 
Columbia, and for other purposes, and 
ask unanimous consent that the bill be 
considered in the House as in the Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

H.R. 18248 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, That section 2 of 
the Act entitled “An Act to provide for the 
regulation of fares for the transportation of 
schoolchildren in the District of Columbia“, 
approved August 9, 1955 (D.C. Code, sec. 44- 
214a), is amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 2. In the case of any common carrier 
required to furnish transportation to school- 
children at a reduced fare under this Act, 
the Washington Metropolitan Area Transit 
Commission shall, as soon as practicable after 
the end of the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1968, and after the end of each fiscal year 
thereafter, certify to the Commissioner of 
the District of Columbia, with respect to that 
fiscal year, an amount which is the difference 
between the total of all reduced fares paid 
during that fiscal year to each such carrier 
by schoolchildren in accordance with this Act 
and the amount which would have been paid 
during that fiscal year to each such carrier if 
such fares had been paid at the lowest adult 
fare established by the Commission for reg- 
ular route transportation in that fiscal year. 
In the case of the amount certified under 
this section for each such carrier for each of 
the fiscal years ending June 30, 1968, June 
30, 1969, and June 30, 1970, the Commis- 
sioner of the District of Columbia shall, upon 
certification of that amount, pay to each such 
carrier the amount so certified for that fiscal 
year.” 

SEC. 2, (a) The last sentence of section 7 
of title I of the Act entitled “An Act to grant 
a franchise to D.C. Transit System, Inc., and 
for other purposes”, approved July 24, 1956 
(70 Stat. 598; Public Law 84-757), is amended 
by striking out the period at the end thereof 
and inserting in lieu. thereof the following: 
“until January 1, 1968, and thereafter the 
entire cost of removal, regrading, and pav- 
ing shall be the obligation of the government 
of the District of Columbia.” 

(b) Section 710 of the Act entitled “An Act 
to establish a code of law for the District of 
Columbia“, approved March 3, 1901 (D.C. 
Code, sec. 44-211), is repealed. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 
On page 2, line 16, strike out all of section 2. 


Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
strike the last word. 
Mr. Speaker, for some time the Wash- 
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ington Metropolitan Area Transit Com- 
mission and the D.C. Transit System 
have been advising the Committee on 
the District of Columbia that the 
transit system was in trouble. The mat- 
ter was referred to my subcommittee last 
year, and we held considerable hearings. 
We called before the committee the 
members of the Washington Metropoli- 
tan Area Transit Commission and in- 
quired of them about the difficulty the 
transit company was in. They advised 
us that the transit system was in a short- 
cash position and was in considerable 
difficulty. We talked with them and also 
talked with officials of the transit com- 
pany, attempting to work out something 
which would enable the company to 
stay in business and not get into the posi- 
tion the company was in about 1955, 
when the former transit company had 
to go out of business and was taken over 
by the present transit system. 

Speaking for myself—and I believe the 
other members of the subcommittee 
agree with me—we kept putting this off, 
hoping a solution would arise. We hoped 
something could be worked out so that 
the company would be able to continue to 
operate. 

Last fall the information given us by 
the Washington Metropolitan Area 
Transit Commission showed that the 
transit system had been losing consider- 
able money all during the year 1967. They 
had several proposals to alleviate the sit- 
uation. I believe there were two or three. 

Our committee finally decided we 
would see if. they could work out their 
problems on the basis of the bill we have 
brought to the floor, which would have 
the transit system paid the difference be- 
tween the reduced fares that are given 
to the schoolchildren in the District of 
Columbia and the lowest adult fare. 

To go back a little bit, in 1962 the Con- 
gress enacted a law which provided for 
the transit system to be paid the differ- 
ence between the reduced fare which the 
school students pay and the lowest adult 
fare the system carries. The law which 
was passed, contrary to what I thought 
and what everybody else thought was the 
intent of the Congress, has been so con- 
strued that D.C. Transit does not get the 
advantage of it, but the Virginia and 
Maryland transit companies which oper- 
ate into the District of Columbia do. 

Although D.C. Transit carries 95 per- 
cent of the students, it gets no benefit 
from it. The riders of the transit com- 
pany are paying larger fares to subsidize 
the reduced fare given to school children. 
We have delayed this matter until this 
year. The transit company was losing 
money in 1967. This year its losses are 
much greater. Their cash position is de- 
plorable, and we felt amending the bill 
as we did and providing for a 3-year 
period for picking up the difference be- 
tween the reduced fare and the adult 
fare would work out. 

There are many misunderstandings as 
to the purpose of this bill. Some seem to 
feel that the payment of part of the cost 
of transporting District schoolchildren at 
public cost will create a windfall of 
profits to the D.C. Transit Co. Some seem 
to have the idea that the bill is designed 
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solely for the benefit of the present own- 
ers of the local bus system. Everyone has 
a right to his opinion but no one has a 
right to be wrong about his facts. This 
bill will not provide a windfall to anyone. 
It is designed to meet a problem which 
would exist regardless of who the owners 
of the bus system are. 

When Congress approved the franchise 
for the D.C. Transit Co. in 1956, it stated 
in the franchise that it considered that a 
642-percent return on the gross operat- 
ing revenues of the company would be a 
fair return to the company. I point out 
to the committee that never, since the 
present franchise has been effective, has 
the company received that percentage of 
income. 

The exhibit on page 15 of the supple- 
mental report showing percent return on 
bus operations shows that contrary to the 
reasonable income stated by the Con- 
gress, the company has only once in 10 
years received as much as the low rate of 
return set by the regulatory agencies. 
The charge that the company has made 
excessive profits is just not supported by 
the record. For example, the rates estab- 
lished by the regulatory commission for 
1967 projected a maximum of 5.24 per- 
cent. The company actually earned 3.64 
percent, about 3 percent less than what 
Congress said would be reasonable. 

The Washington Metropolitan Area 
Transit Commission, which establishes 
rates for all bus companies in the area, 
advised us that a critical situation exists 
and will continue to exist unless some 
such legislation is enacted. In 1962, Con- 
gress enacted legislation to provide that 
the District of Columbia government pay 
part of the cost of transporting school- 
children. This bill was designed to apply 
to the District of Columbia transit sys- 
tem. However, under the formula ap- 
proved, D.C. Transit has not received 1 
cent even though it provides service to 
95 percent of all schoolchildren riding a 
bus in the District. Only one bus company 
which operates mainly outside the Dis- 
trict has received payments. I do not un- 
derstand why there should be objection 
now to accomplishing what was intended 
in 1962. This bill makes the intent of 
Congress applicable to the D.C. Transit 
the same as it applies to other carriers. I 
should point out that the schoolchildren 
in the surrounding counties are provided 
transportation at public cost either on 
publicly owned and operated school buses 
or under contract with private carriers. 

The facts are that in 1967, the local 
bus company earned only 3.64 percent on 
its revenues. The regulatory commission 
knows and I believe Members of this 
House must know that you cannot at- 
tract investment or borrow money for 
that rate of interest and you would have 
difficulty finding investment money at 
about twice that rate. 

The exhibits in the supplemental re- 
port show the facts about the present 
earning position of the company. During 
the month of April in 1967, the company 
earned $254,735.35. In April 1968, the 
company lost $247,177 in revenues and 
has a net of only $7,557 or a return of 
2600 percent. This rate of earning is in 
contrast with the rate of 8.30 percent in 
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April 1967 in which year the company 
earned only 3.64 percent. In May 1968, 
the company had another loss of operat- 
ing income amounting to $144,600 com- 
pared with the same month of 1967. 

Statements that this bill will provide 
a windfall profit are not accurate. The 
regulatory commission states clearly that 
the rate regulations will in no case per- 
mit the company to earn more than the 
rate of return intended under the rates 
set by the commission. The statement by 
the chairman of the Washington Metro- 
politan Area Transit Commission as 
shown at the bottom of page 6 of the 
supplemental report explains clearly how 
the Commission would apply any pay- 
ment to the company so that the bus 
riders and the general public would re- 
ceive the benefit. There will be no wind- 
fall to the company. 

Efficient bus service at reasonable rates 
is necessary in the District. It can never 
be furnished by any company if it is 
not permitted to make a reasonable 
profit. The regulatory agency recom- 
mends this legislation as a highly desir- 
able aid to them in their ratemaking 
responsibilities and to the company in 
realizing a financial base to maintain its 
economic health. The present bus opera- 
tion in the District provides excellent, 
comfortable service at reasonable rates. 
Congress pledged to see that such service 
was provided. This bill should be ap- 
proved as a part of the obligation of Con- 
gress to the Nation’s Capital. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, alto- 
gether too much attention has been paid 
to the intemperate report of a person 
who held apparently fair hearings on 
the operations of the company, only to 
branch off in his report into the usual 
type of irrelevant criticism against the 
company, based largely upon happenings 
which have been explored and explained 
prior to the entrance of D.C. Transit Sys- 
tem, Inc. in the transportation business 
in Washington. However, Congress 
should know the true facts. 

EARNINGS 


The impression sought to be created 
by the critics of the company that the 
company has earned excessive returns 
on its operation is an erroneous one. 
The rates of fare are prescribed by & 
regulatory Commission— Washington 
Metropolitan Area Transit Commission 
and its predecessor, the Publie Utilities 
Commission—established by Congress. 
When the rates of fare are established, 
the Commission sets forth in its order 
its guess as to what the earnings will be 
and what rate of return will be realized. 

Except for 1 year, the company has 
never earned the rate of return specified 
in the order of the Commission. The 
primary basis used is the rate of return 
earned on the gross operating revenue 
basis as prescribed by Congress. 

Except for 1 year, the company has 
never earned the 6½- percent rate of re- 
turn which the Congress said, in the 
company franchise of 1956, would not be 
unreasonable. 

The following tabulation shows how 
far short of the mark were the earnings 
of the company when compared with the 
forecasts made by the Commission: 
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TABLE | 


[In percent] 
Actually Established 
earned— by Commis- 
Year Rate of return sion—Allow- 
on GOR able rate of 
return on GOR 


2898888882 
N — 
SRSSSS22588 


The foregoing statement shows that 
the charge of excessive earnings is base- 
less. The regulatory Commission charged 
with protecting the interests of the pub- 
lic has never claimed that the com- 
pany had excessive earnings. 

COST OF PROPERTY 


The suggestion that Mr. Chalk be 
paid the sum of $500,000 for the com- 
pany is absolutely ridiculous. The pur- 
chase price paid, and still being paid 
for the property is almost $24,000,000. 
The sales contract shows that the sum 
paid for equity was $500,000. A further 
amount of $13,040,000 took the form of 
bank loans and indebtedness to the sell- 
ers, all of which had to be paid. 

In addition, there was an item of 
$10,339,041, which is an acquisition ad- 
justment representing the difference be- 
tween the price paid by the company 
and the cost of the property on the books 
of the predecessor company. The regula- 
tory Commission has instructed the com- 
pany to amortize this amount of its 
earnings during the life of its fran- 
chise. The company has never earned 
a cent on this amount. It has always been 
considered as an amount to be used to 
reduce the cost of operation to the rid- 
ing public. By the end of its franchise, 
the company will have absorbed the en- 
tire amount, without the benefit of any 
earnings having been derived from it. 

CASH SHORTAGE 


The principal reason for the present 
shortage of cash is that, upon order 
from the regulatory Commission, the 
company has invested a great amount of 
money in keeping its buses and operat- 
ing system in prime condition. These 
purchases, plus increased labor expenses 
and the adverse effects of recent dis- 
turbances, have caused temporary em- 
barrassment which it is trusted will be 
cured quickly when the company files its 
request for a further rate increase soon. 

Finally, the amount provided by H.R. 
18248 is not a “windfall” to the company 
in any sense of the word. It is in recogni- 
tion of the liability of all citizens of the 
District of Columbia to pay for an ex- 
pense benefiting the general public. The 
chairman of WMATC very properly put 
it when he said—and I refer to page 4 
of the committee report: 


I should like to stress once again that the 
purpose of this subsidy would be to relieve 
the bus rider of some portion of the cost of 
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operating the mass transit system. It would 
not simply pay a larger profit to the own- 
ers of the bus company than they would 
otherwise obtain. We would determine the 
needed rate of return, just as we always 
have, and would set rates to provide that 
return. The amount paid as a result of the 
school fare subsidy would be part of the 
revenues of the company, just as income 
from the fare box would be. The revenues 
from the two sources, i.e., subsidy and fare 
box income, would not exceed the amount 
required to provide the owners with a fair 
profit. Thus, there would be no need for 
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concern about unduly enriching the owners 
of the company out of public funds. 


Are we paying for school fares of 
Maryland and Virginia? No—only those 
District of Columbia children that are 
carried to the District of Columbia 
schools. 

What is the school fare? It is 10 
cents—adults, 27 cents—tokens, 25 
cents. 

What is the record of fare increases? 
Since 1956 the company has received 
fare increases as follows: 


Date Cash fare 


Tokens Incr 


Aug. 31,1958 20 cents (same as Desu 
Mar. 1 ie 25 cents to 25 cents. 


35 eo 
PPP its to . * 

VV ee e e ee eg ci asin etn 50 
S ee ae ne atelier Warn b 6 


1 This increase was later disallowed and the increase in fares was required to be set up in a reserve for application against future 


revenue needs, 


D.C. Transit knew it had an obligation 
to carry schoolchildren at one-half fare 
when given its franchise. Yes, but the 
company was also led to believe it would 
have an opportunity to earn a return of 
6% percent—this has never been done 
because WMATC has kept the rate of 
return substantially below 61⁄2 percent. If 
it could earn 642 percent it could absorb 
the school fare loss. By carrying stu- 
dents at 10 cents a loss is established 
that has to be made up by other pas- 
sengers. 

For rates of return on operating reve- 
nue and rate base see table I above. 

Is this a windfall to O. Roy Chalk? No, 
the busriders are the beneficiaries. The 
payment would be included in general 
revenue of the company und would tend 
to keep down fares. It would not go to 
the stockholders. 

Why should it be retroactive? First, 
the service has been rendered—in fact 
has been rendered for all the years the 


company has been in operation. Second, 
the Congress acted on this in principle 
in 1962, but the legislation proved to be 
unworkable as a practical matter. Third, 
the bill has been pending in committee 
for more than a year. Fourth, if the re- 
lief is not available now it may be too 
late a year from now. 

Is this a subsidy for D.C. Transit? 

No; it is a subsidy for the schoolchil- 
dren and parents which at the same time 
helps keep busfares down. Any money so 
paid would go into operating revenue 
and thus reduce the need for a corre- 
sponding amount from the fare box. 

Has the company kept its commitment 
to remove streetcar tracks? Yes. The 
District of Columbia government re- 
moves the tracks and bills the company 
for the cost. The District of Columbia 
Highway Department supervises and co- 
ordinates the program of track removal 
with the highway program as provided 
in the franchise. To date the company 
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has paid approximately $6 million for 
track removal. 

Is there a subsidy to the company for 
gas tax? Yes; up to the point where the 
company earns 6% percent the gas tax 
is not collected. This is further evidence 
that the Congress intended the company 
to earn at least 6% percent and it was 
offered other companies negotiating for 
the franchise. 

Is the company’s rate of return com- 
puted by WMATC on gross operating rev- 
enue or the so-called rate base—invest- 
ment and properties? It is computedon a 
combination of both. The franchise di- 
rected that the method be changed from 
rate base to gross operating revenue. 
This was done. However, the circuit court 
of appeals affirmed the WMATC using a 
combination of both—Babchick, Public 
Utilities Commission, 318 Federal 2d, 
187—1963. 

Has the company made or lost money 
the last 3 years? In 1967, it lost $450,- 
568; in 1966, $1,483,999; and in 1965, 
$318,801. See table II. 

What has happened to the unused 
real estate of the company? That part of 
the company’s real estate not used in 
transit operations has been incorporated 
at book value and all the stock is owned 
by D.C. Transit. Some of these parcels 
have been mortgaged with the proceeds 
going to D.C. Transit. Others have been 
rehabilitated and are rented. One is un- 
der active consideration for sale. Of 
course, the funds realized would go to 
D.C. Transit. 

Why does not the present school fare 
reimbursement bill work? A proviso was 
inserted to limit reimbursement to the 
amount required in District of Columbia 
operations alone to bring the income of 
the company up to the rate set by 
WMATC. While this rate has been low 
the company’s operations in the District 
have been held by WMATC to be at least 
equal to that rate. So no funds are re- 
ceived. One other line does receive pay- 
ments. 


TABLE II. DC TRANSIT SYSTEM, INC._—INCOME STATEMENT, YEARS 1957-67 


Un dollars} 
1957 1958 1959 1960 1961 1962 1963 1964 1965 1966 1967 
Operating revenues 25, 967,890 26,684,594 27,926,765 29. 205,977 29,681,063 29,698,601 30, 339, 565 31,663,249 32,554,684 33,180,009 35, 489,094 
814 25 043 442 25 914.235 27 348,940 28. 690,537 29,648,290 30,588,738 
Operating expenses 21, — 951 22, es 2 23, ry —— 23, a u 25, — — 25, Mig — 25, ae = 27, 1 28,690,537 29,648,290 30, 588, 734 
Income 1 1, 000 5, 92 54. 000 (155, 343) 1018 575) 13, 673 
Other taxes 2 7 — 85 227 ats i 1 ish 40 1 842 —4 1,015, —7 28 2 


Dep: 
Amortization of acquisition adjustment... 
Track removal and repaving_ 


435,769 


1, 044, 196 


A 929.45 


z Bhat 
: 0 or 0150 € 033, — 5 (1; 033, 904) 6. 080 0.41) c (J. 026 19 d. 94 75 é. tne, $80) a 96, So o (184, 5150 4 5 516) 4842 815) 
E: 1,044,196 1, 044. 198 1. 044 Le 


1, 044; 196 


1 85 
151, 


886,539 1, 143, 313 1,417,608 1, 321. 820 2,133,331 1.293, 650 975, 807 i ie 1, 155, 533 
355 886, 539 ay 1,417,608 1,321,820 2,133,331 1, 293, 650 975,807 1,420,878 1, 155, 533 
l 70,726 „ 756 101, 866 (4. 430) a 31, 141) 125, 310 (75, 276) (2, 510) (73, 304) 
Gross income (oss ) 891, 252 757, 173 957,265 1,194,069 1,519,474 1,317,390 1,942,190 1,418,960 900,531 1,348,368 1,082,229 
Interest expenses sc2 seen tk 383, 743 322, 858 394, 297 493, 988 487, 872 517, 602, 894 734,946 1, 024, 815 1, 277, 086 1, 338,281 
Net income (loss): 507, 509 434. 315 562, 968 700,081 1,031,602 800,035 1,339,296 684, 014 (124, 284) 71, 282 (256, 052) 
9 22 ratio (perent) -..........-.--_-_- 96. 42 96.97 96. 83 96, 09 95.22 95.55 92.97 95. 91 97.00 95.72 96.74 
Rate of return (percent) 222222222... 3.58 3.03 3.17 3.91 4.78 4.45 7,03 4.09 3.00 4, 28 3.25 
Rate of return before Commission directed 
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Rate of return on yearend rate base 5.6 4.6 4.7 5.5 7.4 5.5 8.4 4.9 3.4 4.8 4.1 
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Adjustments: 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
ROSTENKOWSKI). The time of the gen- 
tleman from Texas has expired. 

Mr. STEIGER of Arizona. Mr. Speak- 
er, I move to strike the requisite num- 
ber of words. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to be sure the 
House understands what they are doing 
with this bill. This bill amounts to a 
minimum of $1 million a year for 3 years 
for the benefit of the D.C. Transit Co. It 
is retroactive to fiscal year 1968, which 
means it goes back to June 30, 1967, 
which is a $1 million windfall for D.C. 
Transit Co. 

Nobody quarrels with the fact that 
D.C. Transit is in a bad cash position. I 
do not think anybody would quarrel with 
the concept that the normal riders 
should have to pay for the school riders, 
but if this body is capable of providing 
the subsidy that this bill calls for, I be- 
lieve it is also capable of directing the 
company on how to spend this money. 
We do not do that in this legislation. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask 
why is the company in a short cash 
position? It is because for the last 11 
years they declared over $5 million in 
dividends for the stockholders. That is 
$5 million. They have spun off over $5 
million in real property which is still 
available to be mortgaged or sold in 
order to relieve their cash position. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill, while at- 
tempting to solve one problem, which 
it is doubtful, in my personal view, has 
any permanent solution, does do one 
thing, namely, it places a minimum of 
$1 million in the pocket of an organi- 
zation whose casual handling of its cash 
in the past means that $1 million will 
not be used to relieve its current fiscal 
obligations. 

I hope you will understand what you 
do here and not be romanced by the 
proposition of solving a problem which 
was, as the report indicates, brought on 
by the riots on the one hand and by a 
falloff of tourist trade on the other. 
These are not, in my view, pertinent 
facts. D.C. Transit is in trouble as far as 
their cash position is concerned because 
they have disbursed their moneys in the 
form of dividends to the private stock- 
holders for the last 11 years. If you 
are going to bail them out, please do not 
bail them out without any restrictions 
on the way they can spend the money. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEIGER of Arizona. I am 
sera to yield to the gentleman from 

o. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, it 
comes as a surprise to me and to us 
from the other States. I ride to work 
every morning, and I hear them talk- 
ing about offering free service for this 
and for that. After the assassination of 
the late Senator Kennedy, for example, 
they were offering free service to the 
gravesite and back. Now, I assumed that 
they must be in rather good shape be- 
cause of that offer. 

Does the gentleman have any informa- 
tion as to how many people they trans- 
port on various free proposals that they 
have from time to time? I am not talk- 
ing about the merits of it. It is a fine 
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thing to do. But if they are in such bad 
shape, they should not be offering free 
service for anybody. 

Mr. STEIGER of Arizona. The gentle- 
man raises an interesting point. I have 
no personal knowledge of the exact value 
of the free services that he has observed, 
but I would point out it is indicative, in 
my own view, of the fact that while the 
company feels they may be in what they 
feel to be a short cash position, they are 
still solvent enough to offer the free serv- 
ices that he mentions. 

One other point I would like to bring 
out which the House must take into ac- 
count before voting on this legislation. 
D.C. Transit wants to sell this company. 
They have offered it for sale. Negotia- 
tions are now in the preliminary stages. 

Mr. Speaker, if we pass this subsidy it 
will simply increase the value of D.C. 
Transit and the buyer is going to be the 
Metropolitan Transit Authority, another 
agency which lives on the general public. 

Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEIGER of Arizona. I yield to 
the gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. FRASER. I thank the gentleman 
from Arizona for yielding. 

I too am perplexed by this claim that 
this company is in trouble. I say this 
because I have been looking at its profits 
for the last 6 years and it appears to me 
that every single year, including 1967, 
they made somewhere between $1 mil- 
lion and $2 million net profit every year. 

I wonder if the gentleman can explain 
how in the face of the fact that they 
have been receiving a profit of between 
$1 million and $2 million every year we 
should take this action; I might add that 
last year their net profit was $1.2 million 
which was roughly an 8 percent return 
on their investment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
ROSTENKOWSKI). The time of the gen- 
tleman from Arizona has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. STEIGER 
of Arizona was allowed to proceed for 3 
additional minutes.) 

Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. STEIGER of Arizona. I yield fur- 
ther to the gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. FRASER. In 1967 they had an 8 
percent return upon their investment. 
I am wondering in the face of this rec- 
ord of earnings which they have en- 
joyed the gentleman can tell me why 
they are in a bad cash position today? 

Mr. STEIGER of Arizona. I thank the 
gentleman for raising that point. But I 
am not able to tell him other than there 
must be a mixup in the figures some- 
where. 

I am glad the gentleman raised the 
point because it is clear to me that they 
are now in the position of having a good 
profit from it as the gentleman points 
out, and we are using the device of a 
school subsidy under the guise of what 
appears to be a false situation or one 
which has resulted from bad manage- 
ment. 

I would also like to point out again 
that the specter of the D.C. Transit 
being sold to the Metropolitan Transit 
Authority is no strawman, This is a very 
real possibility. If we grant this subsidy 
it will add to the value of the property 
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and to the 8 percent that the gentle- 
man mentioned was the return on op- 
erating this enterprise. 

Mr. Speaker, as a matter of history 
the only money invested by this D.C. 
Transit Co. was in the sum of $500,000 
in 1957 from which they have proceeded 
and are now valued in excess of $20 mil- 
lion and to which another dime ought 
not to be advanced. 

Mr, Speaker, many people have an- 
nounced the fact that the D.C. Transit 
Co. is one of the finest metropolitan bus 
systems in the United States. Well, I say 
amen. But I would also like to point out 
that the D.C. Transit while doing a good 
job for the people, it has done well for 
the D.C. Transit Co. 

Mr. Speaker, it appears to me that to 
grant this subsidy at this time would 
seem to me to be a mistake. 

Mr. McMILLAN, Mr. Speaker, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Speaker, going back to the state- 
ments which have been made by the 
gentleman who just preceded me in the 
well, if I thought that was the true facts 
existing with the Capitol Transit Co., I 
would not be supporting this bill on the 
floor of the House today. 

Mr. Speaker, the WMPZ was created 
by the Congress and recommended this 
bill. They further tell us that if some- 
thing is not done to correct this situ- 
ation, either the District government or 
the Federal Government will soon be 
operating the transit company. I am 
certain that none of us wish to spend 
$50 million and take over the transit 
company, and operate it at the taxpay- 
ers’ expense. 

Mr. ROONEY of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McMILLAN. I am happy to yield 
to the distinguished gentleman from 
New York. 

Mr. ROONEY of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, I think the distinguished gentleman 
from South Carolina has put his finger 
on the nub of the situation. There is this 
question of this $1 million. However, cer- 
tain people have suddenly become experts 
on the District of Columbia Transit Au- 
thority and have said that it should not 
be paid, or the taxpayers will have to pay 
$30 million, $40 million, or $50 million; 
is that correct? 

Mr. McMILLAN. That is a fact. 

Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McMILLAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. DOWDY. I was curious, Mr. Speak- 
er, about where the information came 
out about the tremendous sums of money 
that it is claimed the company is making. 
We have figures that were furnished us 
by the Washington Metropolitan Area 
Transit Commission which showed, for 
the year 1966, the transit company made 
$71,000, For the year 1967 it lost $256,000, 
net loss. 

Now, of course we do not have figures 
for 1968, but we do have a couple of 
months. It shows a loss in April of nearly 
$2,000—$1,962; and a loss in May of 
$179,307, that is the total loss of the 
company. 

Now, that is not net operating. The 
net operating loss was $59,410. 

So this idea of making several million 
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a year is not correct, according to the 
Washington Metropolitan Area Transit 
Commission estimate who, I take it, 
would be telling us the truth. That is 
what they tell us. 

Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McMILLAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota. 

Mr. FRASER. If the gentleman from 
Texas will look on page 15 of the com- 
mittee report, he will find that the com- 
pany itself claims to have made a return 
of 3.51 percent, and after audit by the 
regulatory commission they made a re- 
turn of 3.64 percent. 

Mr. DOWDY. Of course, the gentle- 
man is confusing the operating profit 
with the total profit or loss of the com- 
pany. They take from the operating 
profit things like interest and—well, I do 
not know what all they are—you can 
find it in the hearings somewhere, but 
there are a lot of things that are reduced 
or taken from the operating profits to 
arrive at the real profit or loss. 

Mr. FRASER. I assume the gentleman 
would understand that we ought to go by 
this exhibit as to what their rate of 
return is. This shows they made a profit. 

Mr. DOWDY. This is operating rev- 
enue; that is what I was trying to ex- 
plain to the gentleman. I do not know 
too much about bookkeeping, but I know 
a little bit about it, and there is a differ- 
ence between operating profit and true 
income, or loss, after you take the below- 
the-line items, overhead expenses that 
do not come into the operating of the 
lines. 

Mr. FRASER. Is the gentleman claim- 
ing that it is the nonoperating business 
activities of Mr. Chalk that brought 
their profits down? 

Mr. DOWDY. No, we are talking about 
the D.C. Transit System. I do not know 
all of the operations that Mr. Chalk is 
engaged in. This is only one of the cor- 
porations I have heard that he has an 
interest in. I do not know anything about 
his business, and care less. I am inter- 
ested here in not making a public transit 
system out of this, and costing the tax- 
payers not only to buy the thing, but sev- 
eral million dollars annually in picking 
up losses, which would result from public 
operation. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
ROSTENKOWSKI). The time of the gentle- 
man from South Carolina has expired. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Speaker, I suppose that there is no 
one in the House who has had as un- 
pleasant a confrontation with the owner 
of the D.C. Transit as this Member, if 
some of the Members will remember back 
a few years when we were considering 
other legislation. 

Notwithstanding that, I support the 
legislation that is pending before us. 

We have a letter from the chairman 
of the Washington Metropolitan Area 
Transit Commission which says in part: 

The present school fare does not cover the 
cost of transporting schoolchildren. The 
transit rider presently makes up the differ- 
ence by paying fares which produce revenues 
sufficient to cover all expenses of the com- 

ny. 

TTS botns only fair that the transit rider be 
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relieved of the burden of paying for school 
transportation and that that burden be as- 
sumed by the taxpayers with whom it be- 
longs. 


On March 3, 1957, the Washington 
Sunday Star carried an editorial with 
reference to the student fare situation. 
It said among other things this: 

The company is right in its contention 
that in its struggle to put the local transit 
system on a profitable basis, it should not 
be required to make up out of iis own pock- 
ets the difference between the 20 cents cash 
fare for adults and the 7½ cents fare for 
schoolchildren, 


The spokesman for the transit com- 
pany is referred to, and the editorial 
says: 

In an article in the Federal Bar Jour- 
nal recently, we find this statement: 

He said the company does nct oppose re- 
ducing fares for students but holds that if 
such fares are to be subsidized, the money 
should come from public funds, not from the 
transit treasury. 

We agree that the transit company should 
not be saddled with those extra expenses 
when its very existence as a private enter- 
prise is undergoing severe strains. 


Of course, since that date there has 
been a revision in the fares. 

In the ten years between 1954 and 1964 
some 270 private transit companies were sold 
to the municipality which they served. Ap- 
proximately 200 other companies ceased to 
exist and have either been replaced by other 
private capital and management or in the 
majority of the cases have been replaced in 
a haphazard and generally unsatisfactory 
manner. 

Additionally, some 69 cities having a popu- 
lation of 25,000 or more residents have no 
mass transportation of any kind in service. 


I might say, just last week the news- 
papers in my State reported, a city sys- 
tem in New Bern, N.C., had fallen by 
the wayside and now some members of 
the public are asking that the local gov- 
ernment take over operation of a transit 
system. 

I think this is what we are headed for 
here in the District of Columbia, unless 
this burden of transporting schoolchil- 
dren is transferred back to where it be- 
longs—to the Government. 

In your area and mine, when you want 
to transport schoolchildren, they are 
transported at public expense and not 
at the expense of the private company— 
and the burden is not placed on just 
a few of your people such as the transit 
riders. It is based on the taxation on all 
of the people. 

I have heard it said here that this 
company has had some rather high 
profit experience. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
ROSTENKOWSKI). The time of the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina has expired. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 5 ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
advised that the District of Columbia 
transit system lost $318,801 in 1965; 
$1,483,999 in 1966; $450,568 in 1967; and 
through April of 1968 the company has 
lost $555,314. 
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This is based on operating experience. 

Mr. ST GERMAIN. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITENEER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Rhode Island. 

Mr. ST GERMAIN. In the initial letter 
you read you stated that the subsidy was 
coming from those people who pay the 
full 3 today, the subsidy to the stu- 
dents. 

Mr. WHITENER. Yes; and it will have 
to to be more unless something is done 
to alleviate the situation. 

Mr. ST GERMAIN. That is my ques- 
tion. If that subsidy has been paid by 
the adults who are using the system, 
has the committee got the figures to 
indicate how much of adult fares has 
gone into subsidizing the school fares, 
so that we who are voting on the ques- 
tion can determine whether the present 
rate structure should be lower for adult 
fares with the subsidy that would come 
from Federal funds? 

Mr. WHITENER. Let me say to the 
gentleman that he has followed the same 
sort of thought and discussion we had in 
committee. I do not believe it is the func- 
tion of the Congress or of the Committee 
on the District of Columbia to substitute 
itself for the ratemaking body of the 
District of Columbia area. The letter the 
gentleman referred to came from the 
Chairman of that agency. 

Now, we have heard it said here today, 
to give the gentleman an example, that 
exorbitant dividends have been paid. 
Again I am not defending anyone. I am 
just stating what the facts are. The ratio 
of dividends paid to gross operating reve- 
nue by D.C. Transit from August 15, 1956, 
to March 1, 1967, is 1.28 percent, as con- 
trasted to 4.66 percent for railroads, 11.43 
percent for electric power companies, and 
10.5 percent for telephone companies. I 
have here a full statement which I will 
be glad to have the gentleman read. 

Mr. ST GERMAIN. You stated the 
Congress should not set rates, that rate- 
making should be left to the ratemaking 
agency. The letter that you read that I 
referred to is from the Chairman of that 
agency. Was that agency asked the ques- 
tion that I propounded to the gentle- 
man? 

Mr. WHITENER. I am not sure what 
question you asked. My memory is not in- 
fallible. I would refer the gentleman to 
the hearing report. 

Mr. ST GERMAIN, If at the present 
time the adult fare is subsidizing the stu- 
dent fare 

Mr. WHITENER. That is inescapable. 
You do not have to ask that question. It 
is inescapable, because under the rate- 
making program, the regulatory body 
disregards the experience of the transit 
company in the suburban area and con- 
fines it to the District area for the fixing 
of certain rates of reimbursement for 
schoolchildren. 

Mr. ST GERMAIN. I am asking the 
gentleman if his legislation passes, then 
no longer is the student fare subsidized 
by the adult fare, but the student fare 
will be subsidized by public funds. Is 
that the pattern? 

Mr. WHITENER. I think it is rather 
obvious that any revenue received by the 
transit company would properly be taken 
into account by any ratemaking body or 
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regulatory body when fixing rates in the 
future. 

Mr. ST GERMAIN. But cannot the 
regulatory agency project what effect 
that would have on what would be the 
adult fares to keep them at the present 
structure? 

Mr. WHITENER. I am sorry, I do not 
understand the gentleman. 

Mr. ST GERMAIN. I would like to un- 
derstand that point. 

Mr. WHITENER. I think I can under- 
stand him if I can understand what he is 
saying, but I do not hear clearly what he 
is saying. Maybe if you stand back I can 
hear. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
ROSTENKOWSKI). The time of the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina has expired. 

(Upon request of Mr. St GERMAIN, and 
by unanimous consent, Mr. WHITENER 
was allowed to proceed for 3 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. ST GERMAIN. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITENER. I am happy to yield 
to the gentleman from Rhode Island. 

Mr. ST GERMAIN. I think we are all 
trying to have an understanding. The 
letter originally read by the gentleman 
stated that the adult fares are now sub- 
sidizing student fares, and this is un- 
fair, since we are taxing the adults riding 
the D.C. Transit equipment by the stu- 
dent fares, and that this subsidy should 
properly 

Mr. WHITENER. Be spread. 

Mr. ST GERMAIN. Yes; come from 
public funds. 

Mr. WHITENER. Correct. 

Mr. ST GERMAIN. Then I ask the 
gentleman if this legislation aims to do 
that, to subsidize student fares with 
public funds, in effect, what effect would 
that action have on adult fares, and 
is it logical to assume that this would 
have been looked into? 

Mr. WHITENER. The effect it would 
have would be the effect which the com- 
mission would give to it. The regulatory 
body, headed by Mr. George A. Avery, 
has indicated, in addition to what I have 
already read, the following: 

Thus, in the rate case just filed if it were 
found that an additional million dollars in 
revenues were necessary and if a subsidy 
producing that amount were in effect, it 
would not be necessary to raise fares to 
produce that amount, since the subsidy 
would produce it. Without the subsidy, the 
riders must do so. 

There would be no change in the amount 
of profit to be earned by the company’s 
owners. This would be the same with the 
subsidy or without it. The only effect of 
the subsidy would be to produce the amount 
which must be produced through the fare 
box. 


Mr. ST GERMAIN, That is a gen- 
eralization, but no actual projection from 
figures which they had. 

Mr. WHITENER. I doubt anybody 
could prejudge the case. I think this 
chairman has been as specific as he can 
be ethically. I do not think I can pass 
judgment on that. 

Mr. ST GERMAIN, It seems to me the 
man is an expert and has the experience 
to do better. 

Mr. WHITENER. I think, Mr. Speak- 
er, that too many regulatory thoughts 
arise on the part of many of our col- 
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leagues. The basic issue here is whether 
or not in this jurisdiction the board of 
education shall have the responsibility 
for furnishing a transportation system 
for the schoolchildren, or whether some 
private individual or some small group 
of individuals who ride the buses must 
furnish that transportation system. 

In my State the general taxpayers 
bear the burden. I say again, before yield- 
ing, that we are facing, in the judgment 
of some of us, whether we go along with 
this bill, or without it, may soon have to 
vote $30 million each year in addition for 
a public transportation system. If the 
system becomes publicly owned we face 
that probability. 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. Mr. Speak- 
er, I rise in support of this legislation. 

Mr. Speaker, let us see what the pur- 
pose of the bill is. What does the bill 
actually do? It provides that the cost of 
the reduced fares which we are now pro- 
viding for the schoolchildren of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia will de borne by the 
District government or the taxpayers 
and not be borne by the present riders of 
the transportation system. 

We have heard the word “subsidy” used 
a great deal here this afternoon. Let us 
get the matter clear. This bill does not 
provide a subsidy for anyone. The sub- 
sidy is already provided, because present 
law provides that we subsidize the 
schoolchildren of the District of Colum- 
bia. It provides that the schoolchildren 
be carried for one-half of the lowest cash 
adult fare. I have no quarrel with the 
schoolchildren being permitted to ride at 
a reduced rate. Bless their hearts. The 
little darlings can ride for nothing as far 
as I am concerned. That is the choice 
that the government must make in any 
community. 

But why should the cost of this sub- 
sidy, which is being provided for the 
schoolchildren, be borne by a private 
company or private utility or the riders. 
No other community, no other city gov- 
ernment, no other school system requires 
that a private utility pay for a reduced 
fare for the schoolchildren. It certainly 
is not provided in any of the Washing- 
ton suburbs. In fact, most of the school 
systems in the suburbs of Washington, 
and I believe in most of the communities 
in the Nation, have their own transporta- 
tion systems, their own buses. But cer- 
tainly in no instance do we have a situa- 
tion wherein the local transportation sys- 
tem carries the schoolchildren at a re- 
duced rate and at their expense. 

Unfortunately, Mr. Speaker, this de- 
bate has degenerated somewhat into one 
of personalities as to whether we like or 
dislike the owner of this system. 

It seems that some of our colleagues 
begrudge the owner of the system mak- 
ing a profit. They seem to be worrying a 
great deal as to whether the company 
will receive a windfall as a result of this 
legislation. 

This is a matter for the regulatory 
agency to decide. They hold hearings to 
determine what the profits of the com- 
pany are. They govern the rates set for 
the bus riders, according to a percentage 
of return. 

I do not believe it is necessary for any 
of us to stand up here and defend this 
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transportation company. We ought to 
look at the record. We ought to be fair. 

Some of us can recall what happened 
in 1955. We had a 55-day strike of the 
then transportation system, known as the 
Capital Transit Co. We had no transpor- 
tation system at all here for 55 days. The 
intent and the objective and the desire 
of most of the people in Washington was 
to get rid of the transportation company, 
to run them out of town and to get some- 
one else in here to operate. 

We had several bidders, but none was 
qualified. None was acceptable. 

There was one bidder that operated 
40 urban transportation properties 
throughout the Nation, supposed to be 
highly responsible, which was willing to 
take over at a cost of $13.5 million, which 
was slightly less than the present owner 
paid for it, with a guaranteed net return 
on revenue of 10 percent. But that was 
not acceptable. 

The then District government recom- 
mended another company, which wanted 
a guarantee of 6% percent return and 
wanted certain tax exemptions, and 
wanted a guarantee of a $4 million loan. 
Of course, that was not acceptable. 

In fact, the situation got so desperate 
at that time the other body approved 
legislation to set up a public authority, 
to drive this system into public own- 
ership. 

Finally the present owner of the sys- 
tem came along and made an offer. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Ros- 
TENKOWSKI). The time of the gentleman 
from Virginia has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. BRoyHILL 
of Virginia was allowed to proceed for 5 
additional minutes.) 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. The pres- 
ent owner was able to take the system 
over. Of course, there have been a lot 
of complaints ever since then, that he 
got a bargain, but nobody else seemed to 
want to take over the system. 

Since that time the regulatory agency 
has made the company plow back ap- 
proximately $10 million of its revenue in 
order to increase the base cost of the 
system. But this is beside the point, Mr. 
Speaker. 

We have had no strikes since that time. 
As admitted by the gentleman from Ari- 
zona, this is a good system. It is one of 
the best systems in the country. It has 
more air-conditioned buses than the city 
of New York. The Secretary of the 
Transportation Authority pointed out 
that the D.C. Transit Co. carries 23 per- 
cent of the workers in the area to work, 
compared to 17 percent of other all-bus 
cities. It compares quite favorably with 
the transportation systems in other cities 
that have bus and rail operations. 

So far as the fares are concerned, I 
understand that in the city of Chicago 
the cash fare is 30 cents, and it is a gov- 
ernment-owned system, and the charge is 
5 cents for transfers. The system here 
charges 25 cents. 

In the city of Detroit, another govern- 
ment-owned system, there is a 30-cent 
cash fare, with 5 cents for transfers. 

In Cincinnati, with a system in private 
ownership, the charge is 35 cents for the 
cash fare and 5 cents for transfers. 

We seem to have a fairly reasonable 
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fare being charged here by this privately 
owned system. 

We hear so much criticism about the 
profit the company is making. When the 
franchise was granted it was stated by 
the Congress that a rate of return of 6% 
percent of the revenue would not be con- 
sidered an unreasonable rate of return. 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield on that point? 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. I yield on 
that point. 

Mr. ADAMS. The gentleman men- 
tioned 642 percent of the operating rev- 
enues, and the gentleman previously 
mentioned the dividend return. 

It is my understanding that all that 
was ever invested in this company was 
$500,000 and the rest was paid off out of 
the fare box in 3 years. If we are talking 
about a return on investment, is it not 
true in the last 10 years that they paid 
out 100 percent on their own investment 
each year for a 10-year period? In other 
words, they paid out $5 million in divi- 
dends on a $500,000 investment. 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. The com- 
pany paid out approximately $5 million 
in dividends since the franchise was 
granted to it back in 1955. It paid $13.5 
million for the system. It paid that much 
for the system through the use of bor- 
rowed money. Frankly, the amount of 
cash that the company put up was $500,- 
000. That seems to be disturbing to the 
opponents in that there has been, they 
presume, some hanky panky in the fi- 
nancing. The regulatory agency, how- 
ever, authorized this to be purchased at 
a cost of $13.5 million plus $10 million in 
additional acquisition cost which has 
been plowed back into the system. 

Mr. ADAMS. That was out of the fare 
box, too, was it not, I ask the gentleman? 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. If the 
gentleman will please let me finish my 
statement, I will be glad to yield to him. 

Mr. ADAMS. I want to get to the ques- 
tion of where this money is coming from. 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. I am sorry 
I did not understand the question, 

Mr. ADAMS. Can the gentleman ex- 
plain where this money is coming from 
and to whom it goes? I understand it all 
comes from out of the fare box during 
this period of time. 

Let me say to the gentleman that I ex- 
pect to vote for this, but I am worried 
about it going back and plowing some 
more money into the pockets of some of 
these people who own this. I understand 
that they have spun off real property for 
the payment of dividends. I think the 
gentleman from Arizona is right on that. 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. A moment 
ago I said that $13.5 million was raised 
by borrowed money. The gentleman 
states that it has been paid for out of 
the fare box. Obviously it has been. That 
is the only source of income that the 
transportation company has. However, 
the $13.5 million has not been paid off 
in 3 years, as the gentleman states. 

Mr. ADAMS. Three and a half years. 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. But by 
borrowed money. That borrowed money 
will be paid off out of the fare box, but 
the actual rate of return, regardless of 
how much was paid for the system, the 
actual rate of return that the company 
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received since the franchise was acquired 
was 3.65 percent. It is just about half of 
what the Congress stated at the time 
would have been a reasonable and fair 
return, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time 
of the gentleman from Virginia has again 
expired, 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to be 
allowed to proceed for 3 additional 
minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Virginia? 

Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, I am con- 
strained to object. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, I 
move to strike the last word. 

Mr. Speaker, I know that this legisla- 
tion puzzles some Members of the House. 
Maybe I can be of some help. At least, 
I will try. 

I was here in the mid-1950’s when the 
old transit system got in trouble. We are 
approaching a very comparable situa- 
tion. I hope we can resolve it before we 
put this system out of business, I guess 
it might be said that we actually ran 
the former owners of the transit system 
out of town. They got tired of the con- 
stant—and I say this not in criticism of 
anyone, because I do not mean it that 
way—harassment that they were receiv- 
ing from many local citizens, the Hill, 
and the press. So, they just gave up. For 
all intents and purposes, they quit. The 
community was in trouble and needing 
someone to take over the system. After 
quite a time, Mr. Chalk came in. Now, I 
do not hold any feeling for or against 
Mr. Chalk. I would like to say in his 
behalf that he came here and saved this 
city and its people in the way of offering 
a good means of transportation when it 
appeared as though everyone would soon 
be walking to work. 

It makes no difference what he put 
into the system, or what the arrange- 
ments were. This House of Representa- 
tives made the deal and wrote it into the 
law. Now, if it was a bad deal, it was the 
fault of the Congress. If it was a bad 
bargain, the Congress made the bargain. 
Actually, I thought it was a pretty good 
thing. We saved the system. 

Mr. Speaker, we worked late into the 
night, as I remember, trying to work this 
thing out. Mr. Chalk came in and took 
over a system which was as completely 
rundown as any transit system in this 
country. 

Now what has he done? Take a look 
at his equipment. Compare it with the 
equipment of other large metropolitan 
cities in this country. There is positively 
no comparison. He has the finest buses 
in the world rolling the streets of this 
city and the metropolitan area, and you 
just do not get those buses for nothing. 
I do not know what the cost is. I under- 
stand those buses cost somewhere in the 
neighborhood of $40,000 each. If that be 
true, it takes an awful lot of fares to 
get one of them paid for. 

Personally, Mr. Speaker, it does not 
make any difference to me about what 
happens to the system, I do not ride the 
buses. If the buses do not run, I will be 
at work in the morning just the same. 
However, there will be a lot of other peo- 
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ple around who will not be at work. But 
these transit people are about to reach 
the point where they are about to throw 
up their hands and do what the previous 
owner did. This is what is going to hap- 
pen. This is definitely what is going to 
happen if we do not do something. 

Who is against this measure down- 
town? Are the members of the District 
government against the bill? On the con- 
trary, they are for the bill. If they are 
for it, and want to go along with it, then 
why should not we. It is their system. 
And, since they are the same people who 
will have to pay the bill, why do we not 
go along with them? 

Why should we be so picayunish about 
the fact that the company may at one 
time paid a dividend? The main thing is 
to maintain a paying private enterprise 
system and get the people to their jobs. 

Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I shall be happy to 
yield to the gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. FRASER. I will say to the gentle- 
man the last information I had was to 
the effect that the District government 
opposed this bill. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. They opposed it 
with the track removal section. 

Mr. FRASER. No; the track removal 
matter was under consideration when it 
was approved. The gentleman has a 
letter 

Mr. ABERNETHY. My recollection is 
that the District government opposed 
that provision of the bill. 

Let me make just one other point. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, how do they defray 
the cost of transporting your children to 
school in your district? Does the city 
transport them? Maybe in some they do. 
In my own area they are transported by 
school buses paid for by the general 
public. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time 
of the gentleman from Mississippi has 
expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. ABER- 
NETHY was allowed to proceed for 2 addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr. ABERNETHY. In every school dis- 
trict in this country, with the possible 
exception of a few, the cost of transport- 
ing all of the children is paid for by the 
people in the school district. Is not that 
true? Why should the D.C. Transit Sys- 
tem transport them at a loss? It costs 
just as much for them to put a 12-year- 
old child in one of those seats as it does 
to put a 50-year-old man in one of them. 
It requires the same repair of the tran- 
sit equipment to haul a child as it does 
to haul a 50-year-old man. 

Why do we not bring the system trans- 
porting the children in line with the sys- 
tem that is used in every other school 
system in the United States? 

And, then insofar as the fares are con- 
cerned, why should we change the proce- 
dure? They have a commission here in 
the District government for that pur- 
pose. They have a utility commission 
here for the purpose of determining what 
the fares should be, how much they 
should earn, and so on. 

Why should we do it? Let us just say 
now that the District people are going to 
transport their children to school just 
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as they do in your district, in yours, and 
in yours. That is all there is to this bill. 

Mr. STEIGER of Arizona. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Arizona. 

Mr. STEIGER of Arizona. Is the gen- 
tleman suggesting that in the event they 
do not get this subsidy that the D.C. 
Transit System is going to fold and there- 
fore it will become a public operation? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. No; I did not say 
vae I did say it was in trouble—and it 

Mr. STEIGER of Arizona. Will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. No. Regretably I 
cannot. I have answered the gentleman's 
question. 

I have said that they claim they are in 
trouble, and I believe they are. They are 
ready to sell and get out. You do not 
usually sell something if you are mak- 
ing money. If you have a transportation 
system and you are making money, you 
would be stupid to sell it. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time 
of the gentleman from Mississippi has 
again expired. 

Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Speaker, in dealing with this sub- 
ject, I believe the Members will recall 
that I raised objection to this bill when 
it came out the last time. 

One of the provisions in this bill re- 
quires that the subsidy, as some have 
termed it—and I am not sure that is the 
right term—provides that it will expire 
at the end of 3 years, the purpose being 
that unless certain things were done the 
subsidy would not continue. 

There has been some talk about track 
removal, new equipment, cash position. 
All of these things are dealt with in the 
report proper, not as severely as they 
should be, but they are touched on in 
the report. 

As to track removal, of course, the city 
government orders the track removal, 
and the transit company will remove it, 
and that is understood. 

As to new equipment, this depends 
upon the cash position. And, of course, 
that is referred to, as well as the cash 
position of the company. 

But I want to review a few things that 
I have witnessed as far as the trans- 
portation system is concerned. 

Back when I was down here with the 
REA I remember the Wolfson enter- 
prises, and the Congress terminated 
their franchise at that time in 1955. For 
11 months they were unable to find some- 
one to take over the transportation sys- 
tem here in the District of Columbia. 

The Congress of the United States, 
mind you, gave the assurances to a suc- 
ceeding company that they would then 
be given a 6.5-percent return after taxes. 
This was a deal that the Congress made 
with the succeeding company. 

At that time the committee—and I 
read the record carefully from one end 
to the other—the committee then was 
very specific in the fact that they did 
not want the Government of the United 
States to be running a bus system. And 
at that time the chairman of the Wash- 
ington Metropolitan Area Transit Com- 
mission went on to state: 
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Hence, the result is that the bus riders 
of the District of Columbia are paying a por- 
tion of the cost of transporting the children 
to school, It seems to me beyond question 
that this is unfair. This cost of transporting 
school children should be borne by the tax- 
payers and not by the bus rider. 


The 87th Congress then enacted legis- 
lation which provided for the difference 
between the income to the transporta- 
tion company and the cost of transporta- 
tion, and suggested that a reasonable 
rate should be established so that there 
should be compensation for the school- 
children in the District of Columbia. 

We have at the present time one trans- 
portation company that is drawing this 
payment from the Federal Government, 
but the D.C. Transit Co. cannot qualify 
because of the terms that are set forth 
where actually the return within the 
District is the determining criteria for 
the establishment of the bus fare. They 
are not permitted to take the overall 
system return to determine whether or 
not there is to be any payment made by 
the Federal Government. 

Now some statements have been made 
relative to the windfall that is to be re- 
sulting from this particular payment. 

Here is what chairman Avery of the 
Washington Metropolitan Transit Com- 
mission advised our committee: 

It would not simply pay a larger profit to 
the owners of the bus company than they 
would otherwise obtain. We would determine 
the needed rate of return, just as we always 
have, and would set rates to provide that 
return. That amount paid as a result of the 
school fare subsidy would be part of the 
revenues of the company, just as income 
from the fare box would be. The revenues 
from the two sources, 1. e., subsidy and fare 
box income, would not exceed the amount 
required to provide the owners with a fair 
profit. Thus, there would be no need for con- 
cern about unduly enriching the owners of 
the company out of public funds. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
ROSTENKOWSKI), The time of the gentle- 
man from Minnesota has expired. 

Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 5 ad- 
ditional minutes. 

Mr. DE LA GARZA. Mr, Speaker, I ob- 
ject. 

Mr. NEDZI. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to say at the out- 
set, I think all the arguments made with 
respect to not having the riders subsidize 
the schoolchildren or not having the 
transit system subsidize the schoolchil- 
dren are extremely valid. 

But it seems to me, one important ele- 
ment is missing in this debate and that 
is the actual cost of transporting these 
children, 

As I understand the legislation, it is 
proposed that the Government pick up 
the difference between the 10 cents and 
the adult fare. I am under the impres- 
sion that the actual cost to the transit 
company is something less than that. 

Is there anybody on the committee 
who can give some information as to 
what this actual additional cost to the 
transit company is? 

Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. NEDZI. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. DOWDY. I do not think we can 
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give you exactly that information. But 
we asked the transit authority that wants 
to fix these rates as to how this would 
be handled and they said—they gave the 
round figure of a million dollars—that 
it would be a little bit on either side. 
That is what they figured it out as to the 
difference between the 10 cents and the 
25 cents. 

Mr. NEDZI. Did they figure that on the 
erecta number of schoolchildren that 

e? 

Mr. DOWDY. They buy tickets and 
they know how many they sell. They 
know how many children they had to 
transport. 

The Washington Metropolitan Area 
Transit Commission were at the hearing 
before our committee and I asked this 
question about it—how this would be 
handled. They said—and we are using 
just a round figure—a million dollars. 
They said that would be added to the 
box fares. 

Mr. NEDZI. I understand that. 

Mr. DOWDY. The rates are set and 
that in other words is what it amounts 
to, to subsidize the schoolchildren. 

Mr. NEDZI. I understand. 

Mr. DOWDY. That is what they con- 
sider it would be equal to. 

Mr. NEDZI. But in that subsidy is a 
profit for the transit system. What con- 
cerns me particularly, is the retroactive- 
ly. We are really picking up a part of the 
deficit. 

I would have no objection to paying 
the transit company's actual cost of han- 
dling these schoolchildren. But I do ob- 
ject to paying them a profit for handling 
the schoolchildren. I do not think the 
riders should pay the subsidy, or that 
the transit company should pay the sub- 
sidy. But at the same time I do not think 
any profit should be made by the transit 
company, 

Mr. STEIGER of Arizona, Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NEDZI. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. STEIGER of Arizona. The gentle- 
man has made probably the most valid 
and pertinent point in all the rhetoric 
that we have heard this afternoon and 
in support of the validity of the gentle- 
man’s statement, I would point out that 
in this bill what we are considering is a 
payment for 1 year, that is retroactive 
and that has absolutely no relationship 
to the cost involved but is really an arbi- 
trary figure, you might say a bonus, for 
having undergone whatever travail has 
been undergone. 

Mr. NEDZI. This is the problem that 
concerns me the most because that is the 
only way I can read it. If you do not have 
the figure of what it actually costs the 
company to handle these kids during the 
last year, then we are giving them a flat 
bonus. 

Mr. STEIGER of Arizona. I think this 
is exactly the crux of the matter. I do 
not think anybody objects to arranging 
for the proper payment of schoolchildren 
riding but I do not think it should be 
borne by the riders. But it should not 
result in an arbitrary bonus to the com- 
pany. I think therein lies the weakness 
of this whole bill. The gentleman has 
uncovered it very well. I thank the gen- 
tleman. 
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Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NEDZI. I am pleased to yield to the 
gentleman from North Carolina. 

Mr, WHITENER. I suppose the gentle- 
man would make the same statement if, 
for example, General Motors Corp. in his 
State were selling vehicles to the gov- 
ernment of the District of Columbia, that 
they should not make a profit; or if a 
soap manufacturer or a chemical sup- 
plier were selling to the District of Co- 
lumbia government, they should not 
make a profit. I am not sure a profit 
would be made on these school fares, but 
if it should, what is evil about the transit 
company making a modest profit, as 
would, for example, General Motors? 

Mr. NEDZI. There is nothing evil about 
it, I might say to the gentleman; pro- 
spectively, I think there is a great deal 
of merit to it. But if it is retroactive and 
a bonus is paid on a deal that was con- 
summated some time ago, that is an- 
other matter. 

Mr. WHITENER. I have noticed that in 
many States though which I have travy- 
eled, private carriers apparently have 
contracted with school boards to trans- 
port schoolchildren and, I assume, like 
Star Route mail carriers, they expect to 
make something out of it. 

Mr. NEDZI. I concur, but we do not 
know what the profit is. 

Mr. WHITENER. We know what the 
loss is. 

Mr. NEDZI. What is that? 

Mr. WHITENER. We have the figures 
on the losses they have had in their 
operations. 

Mr. NEDZI. Is the gentleman suggest- 
ing that we pass a law to make up any 
losses that D.C. Transit has sustained in 
the past? 

Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gen- 
tleman from New York is recognized for 
-5 minutes. 

Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HORTON. I yield to the gentle- 
‘man from Minnesota. 

Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, I regret 
that I was denied a little additional time. 
I do not use much time on the floor, 
and it seems that we have been extend- 
ing time for about everyone. I am the 
ranking member on our committee, and 
we have been trying to do a job. I would 
like to give the House the benefit of what 
we have learned from reading the record. 
I have mentioned the safeguards; but I 
wish to point out that the cash position 
of the company has been referred to, 
and in 1960 a fare adjustment was 
granted. The matter came into the 
courts, and the adjustment was stayed 
by action of the court. As a result there 
Was a gradual deterioration of the cash 
position of the company. 

I might point out that after the trial 
the regulatory agency granted the attor- 
neys that handled it a fee of $300,000— 
a little bit stiff, I would suggest. 

Where do we stand at the present 
time? I think no one argues that when 
a schoolchild is hauled at a favorable 
rate, there should be some payment made 
by someone. This has not been argued 
against. But I might point out that if 
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the figures that we have as to the profits, 
and if the rate that we have at the pres- 
ent time is not a correct one, then the 
regulatory agency must be in error and 
we need to look into it. But actually what 
we have tried to do is to carefully exam- 
ine the record, and I think we also have 
in our report proper safeguards looking 
to the future as to the needs that need 
to be met. I support the bill with the 
present report, as I have indicated, and 
I believe the bill has merit. 

Frankly, I agree that I sort of have a 
little hesitancy about any retroactive 
payment, but it is also true that this bill 
has been before us for a long time and 
we probably should have acted earlier. 

I also must point out that the regula- 
tory agency has recommended that this 
bill be passed and, of course, the District 
government, in answer to my colleague, 
the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
Fraser]—I am not sure what their posi- 
tion is—but I do know earlier they did 
oppose it. One of the factors was the 
track removal, which has now been taken 
out of the bill. 

Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. NELSEN. I yield to the gentleman 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. FRASER. I was just going to say 
to the gentleman that I am going to pro- 
pose an amendment to strike out the 
retroactive feature so the bill will simply 
be moved forward 1 year and it will 
still be a 3-year bill and will become ef- 
fective as of now to work prospectively. 

I would hope the gentleman would sup- 
port that amendment, because I think 
that is at the heart of most of the op- 
position which has been expressed on the 
floor today. There has been a lot of rhet- 
orie about how good the management is 
and the fiscal position, but I think the 
opposition of most of those opposed to 
the bill centers on gratuitously putting 
$1 million into the treasury of the tran- 
sit company which frankly will not get 
into any ratemaking consideration, be- 
cause it all deals with past events. 

Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, if the gen- 
tleman will permit me, the gentleman 
did indicate he did agree there was a 
justifiable payment to be made to pay the 
difference between the student fares and 
the adult fares, but he was opposed to 
any retroactive feature. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. FRASER 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Fraser: On 
page 2, g in line 12, strike out “June 
30, 1968, June 30, 1969, and June 30, 1970,” 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 
June 30, 1969, June 30, 1970, and June 30, 
1971. 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, the ef- 
fect of this amendment would be to wipe 
out the windfall to the transit company 
which they would receive if the bill passes 
in its present form. The windfall that 
is in the present bill amounts to $1 mil- 
lion. The effect of the present bill would 
be to give the company $1 million to be 
paid into its treasury this month, or 
whenever the bill becomes law, and in 
addition to that they would pick up a 
half million dollars for the balance of 
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this calendar year, which would mean 
$1.5 million, which would, in effect, 
double the profit the company has been 
making in earlier years. 

I must say, Mr. Speaker, I have no 
great opposition to the idea of paying 
the difference between the student fares 
and the adult fares, because it is a fact 
that if we do make this payment to the 
transit company, the Washington Met- 
ropolitan Area Transit Commission will 
take that into account when it sets the 
rate structure in the future for the tran- 
sit company. 

Mr. STEIGER of Arizona. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRASER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Arizona. 

Mr. STEIGER of Arizona. Mr. Speak- 
er, I would like to join with the gentleman 
in suggesting that, with this amendment, 
this bill does perform a function that I 
think everybody on the committee in- 
tended, and that is to make up the dis- 
crepancy in the cost of carrying the stu- 
dents and the actual payment, which 
it does without the arbitrary windfall 
of the retroactive payment. 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRASER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Washington. 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. Speaker, I congrat- 
ulate the gentleman for offering the 
amendment. 

The thing that has bothered so many 
of us is subsidizing the company. We are 
worried about the fact that the rate- 
making body will not have a chance to 
look into the past years, but it can take 
into consideration this matter in the 
future. I hope this amendment passes, 
and, if it does, I can support the bill. 

Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, the charge 
has been made that some of us want to 
hit the transit company over the head. 
That is not true. I am told there is a 
good management at the head of that 
company, that they have experienced 
personnel, and I think on the whole they 
do a commendable job of providing a 
transit system for the District of 
Columbia. 

Iam not sure I can vouchsafe or certify 
as strongly the wisdom of the financial 
management of the company. This has 
been a bootstrap operation. They put in 
very little money of their own, and they 
are trying to build the company and its 
assets through the farebox. I do not ob- 
ject to that, but I do object to their pay- 
ing out the money in dividends and then 
coming in and claiming they are in a 
poor cash position. 

I think the Transit Commission which 
regulates this company does not do such 
a bad job, and they gave the company 
a fare increase effective as of the end 
of January, and the realities are that 
during the first 3 months of this year, the 
company earned approximately $300,000 
more than it had in the comparable 3 
months in 1967. It is also a fact that 
when April and May came along, the 
company had some problems with reve- 
nue because of the results of the riots 
and some other difficulties with which 
we in Washington have all been familiar. 

So, if we were to pass this, and to make 
it work prospectively, this company has 
all kinds of unencumbered assets upon 
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which they could borrow to improve the 
cash position. 

We should pass the bill and look from 
now on forward. They can go to the bank 
and get whatever credit they need, 
against this prospective payment. This 
would put the company in a stronger 
position, and would allow the Rapid 
Transit Commission to set rates in ac- 
cordance with new sources of income 
which would be provided by the bill. 

Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRASER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. HORTON. I should like to as- 
sociate myself with the gentleman’s 
amendment and indicate my support for 
it. It is a very good amendment, and 
would take away a lot of the stigma at- 
tached to the bill. 

I have had some hesitancy in my own 
mind, being a member of the committee, 
about supporting this bill, as the gentle- 
man knows. The difficulty I have had at 
least has been on the retroactive effect 
of the bill. 

I feel this is a good amendment. I hope 
it will pass, because I feel it will remove a 
lot of the stigma from the bill, and I be- 
lieve we can get the bill passed. 

Mr. FRASER. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words. 

In reference to the amendment, I 
should like to say that under the present 
law the rate commission will meet, I be- 
lieve next month, and get the informa- 
tion to decide on the school fares, on the 
subsidy fares to be paid under the law 
as it is now written. Resulting from that 
there will be a subsidy paid, I believe, to 
the W.M. & A. They will get some school 
subsidies for carrying schoolchildren last 
year under the present law. 

I do not consider that this bill is a 
retroactive thing, because when Con- 
gress passed the law in 1962 it intended 
for it to apply as well to D.C. Transit. 
This will put D.C. Transit on the same 
basis for the school year just ended as 
the W.M. & A. 

I feel, under these circumstances, that 
the amendment should be defeated. 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOWDY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Virginia. 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. Is it not 
true that the bill has been pending be- 
fore the Congress for approximately a 
year? The service has already been 
rendered. The losses have already been 
absorbed, including tremendous losses 
during the month of April, during the 
riots, and also during the month of May, 
when they had the problem of the bus- 
drivers being robbed. 

All this has happened while we 
should have been considering the legis- 
lation. I believe it is somewhat unfair to 
say that this is retroactive, that they will 
get a windfall, when they should have 
had this a long time ago. 

Mr. DOWDY. And when another com- 
pany is going to get a payment for this. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Speaker, I take this time to ask 
someone about the streetcar tracks that 
have been left for far too many years in 
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the streets of Washington. Who is going 
to pull them out, and when? 

Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr. DOWDY. The D.C. Transit Co., ac- 
cording to the information given us in 
the hearings, has removed the tracks at 
the times the District of Columbia Gov- 
ernment has said it was ready for those 
particular tracks to be removed. This has 
been worked out. Whenever they are 
going to work over a street, they remove 
the tracks, instead of tearing up the 
streets and removing the tracks all at 
once. They wait until the District of Co- 
lumbia government is ready to do a 
street over, and they advise the D.C. 
Transit Co. they are ready, and they re- 
move the tracks in a particular area, 

This is not the fault of D.C. Transit. 
It is the District of Columbia govern- 
ment which is not ready for the work to 
be done. 

Mr. GROSS. Does not the District of 
Columbia government know these aban- 
doned steel rails are traffic hazards and 
ought to be out now? 

Mr. DOWDY. If the gentleman will 
yield, I cannot read the minds of the peo- 
ple in the city government. I do not know 
what they know. 

Mr. GROSS. Are we to understand that 
these tracks can stay there for additional 
years or until the city government gets 
ready to do something with the street? 
What may we anticipate will happen? 

Mr. DOWDY. I cannot anticipate what 
they will do. You see, up until 2 or 3 years 
ago there was included in the rates or 
the fares—— 

Mr. GROSS. Whose responsibility is it 
now to pull these tracks out? 

Mr. DOWDY. D.C. Transit will pay for 
it whenever the city says they are ready 
for them to move in any particular area. 

Mr. GROSS. Why does not the city 
government call on them to do it? 

Mr. DOWDY. I do not know. I cannot 
answer that. 

Mr. GROSS. Did you not have this sub- 
ject before your subcommittee? 

Mr. DOWDY. To ask that particular 
question? 

Mr. GROSS. Yes. The track removal. 
Was that not up before your subcommit- 
tee only recently? 

Mr. DOWDY. To the extent that the 
bill says that the D.C. Transit would be 
relieved of the responsibility of paying 
for the removal. That was all. 

What I started to tell you was that in 
fixing the fare rates up until a few years 
ago they included in there a provision for 
setting up a reserve for removing the 
tracks when the city government got 
ready for them to be removed. They 
were not ready for that, so they took 
that out. Actually, I believe the regula- 
tory commission that sets the fares actu- 
ally caused or required D.C. Transit to 
use that money for some other purpose. 
Whenever they decide to remove more 
tracks they will have to add something 
to the fares to be able to get the money. 

Mr. GROSS. I do not seem to be get- 
ting very far with any kind of conclu- 
sive answer to when it may be antici- 
pated these abandoned tracks may be 
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pulled out of the streets of the District 
of Columbia. 

Let me ask this question: We seem to 
have a report—and I did not know it was 
in existence until this afternoon—dated 
July 19. What is the purpose of two re- 
ports, one on July 8 and another on July 
19, in connection with this bill? What 
is it all about? 

Mr. DOWDY. It is a supplemental re- 
port made in response to some ques- 
tions that have been raised and to show 
the facts relating to this bill. 

Mr. GROSS. That was when you made 
the false start a week ago and withdrew 
the bill? 

Mr. DOWDY. Two weeks ago. 

Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. Yes. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. NELSEN. On page 10 of the re- 
port 

Mr. GROSS. Which report? 

Mr. NELSEN. The report of the 19th— 
there is a statement on track removal. 
Lou will recall this track removal con- 
troversy you raised the last time this bill 
was on the floor. I indicated to you 1 
thought something more specific ought 
to be in the report. I also indicated the 
termination of this particular legislation, 
if it is enacted into law, will terminate 
at the end of a date certain. These are 
some of the things we think deserve at- 
tention, I believe I agree with you that 
track removal should be expedited as 
rapidly as possible, but I call your at- 
tention to the fact that the rate schedule 
permitted a fund to be built up for track 
removal to the tune of $4 million. Then 
the regulatory commission took this 
away. At the present time there is only 
$500,000 in that fund. 

Mr. GROSS. What was this money 
used for? 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Iowa has expired. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to proceed for 1 additional 
minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GROSS. What was that $4 million 
used for? 

Mr, NELSEN. I imagine it has gone 
into the operations of the company. 

Mr. GROSS. It has gone into the oper- 
ating funds of the company? 

Mr. NELSEN. I would think so. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Minnesota (Mr. FRASER]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
committee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed 


The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
engrossment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
passage of the bill. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker announced that the ayes ap- 
peared to have it. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, I object 
to the vote on the ground that a quorum 
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is not present and make the point of 


order that a quorum is not present. 


The SPEAKER. Evidently a quroum is 


not present. 


The Doorkeeper will close the doors, the 
Sergeant at Arms will notify absent 
Members, and the Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 205, nays 184, not voting 43, 


‘as follows: 


Abernethy 
Adams 
Addabbo 
Albert 


Brown, Mich. 


[Roll No. 273] 
YEAS—205 
Ford, Gerald R. Mink 
rd, Monagan 
William D. Moorhead 
Fountain Morse, Mass. 
Fraser Morton 
Friedel Murphy, II. 
Fulton, Pa Murphy, N.Y. 
Fulton, Tenn. Nedzi 
Fuqua Neilsen 
Galifianakis Nix 
Garmatz O'Hara, III. 
8 O’Konski 
Giaimo Olsen 
Gibbons O'Neill, Mass. 
Gilbert Patman 
Gonzalez Patten 
Gray Pepper 
Green, Pa. Philbin 
Griffin Podell 
Grover Price, III 
Gude Quie 
Hagan Rees 
Halleck Reifel 
Halpern Rivers 
Hamilton Robe 
Hardy Rodino 
Hathaway Ronan 
Hays Rooney, N.Y. 
Heckler, Mass. Rooney, Pa. 
Helstoski Rose 
Henderson Rostenkowski 
Holifield Roush 
Horton Ruppe 
Hosmer Ryan 
Howard St Germain 
Hungate St. Onge 
Hutchinson Saylor 
Irwin Scheuer 
Jacobs Shipley 
Joelson 
Jones, N.C Smith, Iowa 
Kaste er Smith, N.Y 
Stafford 
Kee Staggers 
Keith Stanton 
Kelly Steed 
Kleppe Stephens 
Kluczynski Stratton 
Kornegay Teague, Calit 
Kyros Tenzer 
Laird Thompson, N.J. 
Lennon Tiernan 
McCarthy Tunney 
McClory Udall 
McClure Van Deerlin 
McDade Vigorito 
. McFall Waldie 
McMillan Walker 
Macdonald, Watson 
Mass. Whalen 
Madden Whitener 
Mahon Wiggins 
Mailliard Wilson, 
Mathias, Md. Charles H 
Matsunaga Wolff 
Wright 
Meeds Wyatt 
Meskill Young 
Miller, Calif, 
Minish 
NAYS—184 
Brown, Ohio Cowger 
Broyhill, N.C. Cramer 
Buchanan Cunningham 
Burke, Fla. Davis, Wis. 
Burton, Utah Delan 
Bush Dellenback 
Button Denney 
Cahill Derwinski 
Carter Devine 
Clancy Dole 
Clausen, Dow 
Don H. Downing 
Clawson, Del Dul: 
Colmer Duncan 
Conable Dwyer 
Conte Edwards, Ala. 
Conyers Esch 


Eshleman McEwen Roudebush 
Fisher MacGregor Rumsfeld 
Gathings Machen Sandman 
Goodling Marsh Satterfield 
Green, Oreg. Martin Schadeberg 
ths Mathias, Calif. Scherle 
Gross Mayne Schneebeli 
Gubser Michel Schweiker 
Haley Miller, Ohio Scott 
Hall Minshall Selden 
Hammer- Mize Shriver 
schmidt Montgomery Sikes 
Hanley Moore Skubitz 
Hanna Morris, N. Mex. Slack 
Hansen, Idaho Mosher Smith, Calif. 
Harrison Moss Smith, Okla. 
Harsha Myers Snyder 
Harvey Natcher Springer 
Hawkins Nichols Steiger, Ariz. 
Hechler, W. Va. O'Neal, Ga. Steiger, Wis. 
Hic Ottinger Stubblefield 
Hunt Passman Stuckey 
Ichord Pelly Sullivan 
Jarman Perkins Taft 
Johnson, Calif. Pettis Taylor 
Johnson, Pa. Pickle Thomson, Wis. 
Jonas Pike Ullman 
Jones, Ala. Pirnie Utt 
Jones, Mo. Poage Vander Jagt 
Karth Poff Vanik 
King, N.Y. Pollock Wampler 
Kupferman Price, Tex. Watkins 
Kuykendall Pryor Watts 
Kyl Purcell Whalley 
Landrum Quillen te 
Langen Railsback Williams, Pa. 
Latta Randall Wilson, Bob 
Leggett Rarick Winn 
Lioyd Reid, III Wydler 
Long, La. Reinecke Wylie 
Long, Md Reuss Wyman 
Lukens Riegle Yates 
McCloskey Robison Zablocki 
McCulloch Rogers, Colo. Zion 
McDonald, Rogers, Fla. Zwach 
Mich Roth 
[NOT VOTING—43] 
Anderson, Ill. Goodell Reid, N.Y. 
Anderson, Gurney Resnick 
Tenn. Hansen, Wash. Rhodes, Ariz. 
Ashley Hébert Rhodes, Pa. 
Aspinall Herlong Roybal 
Blanton Holland Schwengel 
Bolton Hull 
Karsten „Tex. 
Celler King, Calif Thompson, Ga. 
Dent Kirwan Tuck 
Evins, Tenn Lipscomb Waggonner 
Fino tten 
Frelinghuysen rgan Widnall 
Gallagher O'Hara, Mich. Willis 
Gardner Pucinski 
So the bill was passed. 
The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 


Mr. Kirwan with Mr. Widnall. 

Mr. Aspinall with Mr. Fino. 

Mr. Celler with Mr. Frelinghuysen. 

Mr. Hull with Mrs. Bolton. 

Mr. Evins of Tennessee with Mr. Lipscomb. 

Mr. Dent with Mr. Anderson of Illinois. 

Mr. Hébert with Mr. Goodell. 

Mr. Tuck with Mr. Schwengel. 

Mr. Mills with Mr. Rhodes of Arizona. 

Mr. Rhodes of Pennsylvania with Mr. 
Talcott. 

Mr. Morgan with Mr. Reid of New York. 

Mr. Brooks with Mr. Gardner. 

Mr. Anderson of Tennessee with Mr. 
Thompson of Georgia. 

Mr, Blanton with Mr. Gurney. 

Mr, King of California with Mr. Willis. 

Mr. O'Hara of Michigan with Mr. Whitten, 

Mr. Gallagher with Mr. Waggonner. 

Mrs. Hansen of Washington with Mr. Hol- 
land. 

Mr. Pucinski with Mr. Roybal. 

Mr. Karsten with Mr. Ashley. 

Mr. Resnick with Mr. Teague of Texas. 


Mr. MONTGOMERY and Mr. SMITH 
of Oklahoma changed their votes from 
“yea” to “nay.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The doors were opened. 
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The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill to amend the act of August 9, 
1955, relating to certain common carrier 
operations in the District of Columbia.” 
4 motion to reconsider was laid on the 

e. 


APPOINTMENT OF CONFEREES ON 
H.R. 15794, PROVIDING FOR U.S 
STANDARDS AND A NATIONAL 
INSPECTION SYSTEM FOR GRAIN 


Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker’s 
table the bill (H.R. 15794) to provide for 
U.S. standards and a national inspection 
system for grain, and for other purposes, 
with Senate amendments thereto, dis- 
agree to the Senate amendments, and re- 
quest a conference with the Senate 
thereon. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? The Chair hears none, and ap- 
points the following conferees: Messrs. 
PURCELL, FOLEY, STUBBLEFIELD, BELCHER, 
and Tacdux of California. 


PACKERS AND STOCKYARDS ACT 
AMENDMENTS 


Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker’s 
desk the bill (H.R. 10673) to amend title 
III of the Packers and Stockyards Act, 
1921, as amended, with Senate amend- 
ments thereto, and concur in the Senate 
amendments. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ments, as follows: 

Page 1, line 10, after feeders,“ insert mar- 
ket agencies,“ 

Page 4, line 7, strike out market.“ and 
insert “market. Such rules and regulations 
shall not prevent a registered market agency 
or dealer from rendering service on other 
markets or in occasional and incidental off- 
market transactions.“ 


The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, this is difficult to under- 
stand. Do all of these amendments ap- 
ply? Are they germane to the bill? 

Mr. POAGE. They are. Yes, sir. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw 
my reservation of objection. 

Mr. PURCELL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. POAGE. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. PURCELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PURCELL. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to take a few minutes to explain 
and clarify the purpose of those amend- 
ments, so that the Members may have 
a full understanding of the measure they 
are being asked to approve. 

The intent of the two amendments 
added by the Senate was considered in 
an exchange of letters between myself 
and Senator Mitton Youne of North Da- 
kota, a chief sponsor of the bill and a 
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leader member of the Senate Agriculture 
Committee. I include this exchange of 
letters at this point in the RECORD: 


JULY 12, 1968. 
Hon. MILTON R. YOUNG, 
U.S. Senator, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran SENATOR YounG: Before reaching a 
decision on acceptance of the amendments to 
H.R. 10673, which the Senate adopted on 
June 28, I should like to ask you, as a chief 
sponsor of the bill and a leading member of 
the Senate Agriculture Committee, the fol- 
lowing clarifying questions: 

AMENDMENT TO SECTION 302(a) 


(1) What is the purpose of adding the 
words “market agencies”? 

(2) Will the amendment conflict with Sec- 
tion 203.8 of the Statement of General Pol- 
icy under the Packers and Stockyards Act, 
included on pages 4-6 of the House Agricul- 
ture Committee Report on H.R. 10673? 

(3) How will the interests of the livestock 
producer be affected by this amendment? 


AMENDMENT TO SECTION 307(b) 


(1) How does this relate to the Supreme 
Court decision in Denver Union Stock Yard 
Company v. Producers Livestock Market As- 
sociation? 

(2) How is the phrase “in occasional and 
incidental off-market transactions” to be 
interpreted? 

(3) What standards are to be applied to 
the interpretation of this phrase? 

Your answers to these questions will be 
most helpful to me and will, I hope, assist 
in assuring acceptance by the House of the 
Senate amendments. 

k Thank you very much for your considera- 
on. 
Sincerely, 
GRAHAM PURCELL, 
JULY 15, 1968. 
Hon, GRAHAM PURCELL, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN PURCELL: Thank you 
very much for your letter of July 12 with 
reference to H. R. 10673. I am pleased to have 
the opportunity to comment on the amend- 
ments adopted by the Senate, and hope that 
my replies to your questions will assist in 
clarifying the Senate action for you. 

My answers to your questions are as 
follows: 


AMENDMENT TO SECTION 302 (a) 


(1) The purpose of the amendment: It 
was the intention of the Senate Agriculture 
Committee, in adopting this amendment, to 
call to the attention of the administrators 
of the Act the vital role which market agen- 
cies play on the public markets. However, it 
was not the intention of the Committee by 
adding these words to alter the existing 
statutory relationship between market agen- 
cies and livestock producers, or between mar- 
ket agencies and stockyard companies; in 
other words, market agencies will continue to 
have the legal status of agents for their prin- 
cipals, the livestock producers, and in their 
dealings with stockyard owners they are to 
be considered agents of the livestock 
producers. 

It is also not the intention to affect or 
alter the definition of “market agencies” 
presently contained in Section 301 (c) of the 
Packers and Stockyards Act. 

(2) Conflict with Section 203.8: It was 
clearly not the intention that this amend- 
ment would conflict with or in any way alter 
the interpretation of that statement of pol- 
icy. I am thoroughly familiar with Section 
203.8 and know that it was the intention of 
the Senate Committee in adopting H. R. 
10673 to strengthen the rights and respon- 
sibilities of the stockyard owner to manage 
his stockyards, in accordance with Section 
203.8 of the Statement of General Policy. 
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(3) Interests of livestock producer: This 
was not discussed by the full Committee, but 
there was no thought of changing the rela- 
tionship between the principal and his 
agents, as is explained in my answer to ques- 
tion 1, above. 

AMENDMENT TO SECTION 307(b) 

(1) Relation to Denver Union case: The 
words “such rules and regulations shall not 
prevent a registered market agency or dealer 
from rendering service on other markets” 
added by the Senate merely restate the law 
as spelled out in the 1958 Supreme Court 
decision, Denver Union Stockyard Company 
v. Producers Livestock Association, 356 U.S. 
282; and the words affirm that any regula- 
tion which attempted to prevent a market 
agency from operating on more than one 
market at the same time would be prohibited, 
as it was in the Denver case. 

(2) Interpretation of “occasional and in- 
cidental”: The words “occasional and inci- 
dental” are not precise and denote relativity. 
The intention of the Committee was that the 
Department of Agriculture issue rules and 
regulations illustrating their application ac- 
cording to specific operations. As in the case 
of other legislation which establishes broad 
regulatory standards, detailed rules and reg- 
ulations should be issued by the adminis- 
trative agency charged with the responsibil- 
ity of carrying out the law. 

It is also the intention that the Depart- 
ment, through the procedures, already es- 
tablished, would apply these words on a 
case-by-case, individual basis. 

(3) Standards for interpretation: I would 
expect that these words would be inter- 
preted within the entire context of the legis- 
lative history of H.R. 10673, as established in 
both the House and the Senate. It was the 
intention of the Senate Agriculture Com- 
mittee that H.R. 10673 and the amendment to 
Section 307(b) be interpreted to require 
market agencies “to conduct their operations 
in a manner which will foster, preserve, or 
insure an efficient, competitive public mar- 
ket,” as stated in Section 307(b) of H.R. 
10673, recognizing that occasional and in- 
cidental off-market transactions are not in- 
consistent with this objective. In the words 
of the Senate Committee report: “The ob- 
jective is to permit better management of 
the stockyards and make them more com- 
petitive for the benefit of the operators and 
those using the facilities.” 

I hope these comments will be helpful 
to you. 

With warmest personal regards, 

Sincerely, 
MILTON R. YOUNG: 


I should like to direct the attention 
of the House to the first of these amend- 
ments, found at the beginning of line 
11 of page 1 of H.R. 10673, which added 
the words “market agencies” to section 
302(a) of the Packers and Stockyards 
Act, 1921, as amended. The purpose of 
adding these two words is to make clear 
to the administrators of the act the im- 
portant role which market agencies play 
on the public markets. During the delib- 
erations of the House Agriculture Com- 
mittee, and of the House on September 
29, the role of the market agencies was 
discussed at great length. It was made 
clear at that time, and as stated on page 
3 of the Agriculture Committee report— 
House Report 575, August 22, 1967—that: 

The commission firms at a terminal mar- 
ket are, in effect, the selling arm of the stock- 
yard. The stockyard company’s existence is 
dependent upon the ability of the commis- 


sion firms at the stockyards to obtain con- 
signments to the market. 


I agree with the intention of highlight- 
ing the role of the market agencies, but 
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I also agree that the addition of these 
words does not alter the existing statu- 
tory relationship between market agen- 
cies and livestock producers or between 
market agencies and stockyard com- 
panies. Market agencies and commission 
firms are legally the agents for their 
principals, the livestock producers. This 
amendment does not change that legal 
relationship; in other words, the market 
agency remains as an agent and the live- 
stock producer remains as a principal, 
and in their dealings with the stockyard 
owners, the market agencies also re- 
main in the legal position of an agent of 
the livestock producers. 

Since it is not the intention to change 
the relationship between principal and 
agent, the agent, in this case the market 
agency, would continue to be legally 
bound to serve the best interests of the 
principal, the livestock producer, and in 
cases of conflict, the rights and interest 
of the principal would prevail. 

It is also my clear understanding that 
the inclusion of the words “market agen- 
cies” in section 302(a) does not in any 
way affect or alter the definition of “mar- 
ket agencies” presently contained in sec- 
tion 301(c) of the act. 

I should like to call the attention of 
the Members to pages 4 to 6 of the re- 
port of the House Agriculture Commit- 
tee on H.R. 10673, which includes an 
excerpt from part 203 “Statements of 
General Policy Under the Packers and 
Stockyards Act,” issued by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Consumer and Mar- 
keting Service, on December 7, 1965. Sec- 
tion 203.8 is reprinted in its entirety. It 
is my clear understanding that the 
amendments adopted by the Senate in 
section 302(a) would neither conflict 
with, nor alter in any way, section 203.8. 
The purpose of H.R. 10673 is to strength- 
en the rights and responsibilities of the 
stockyard owner to manage his stock- 
yards, as is the purpose of section 203.8. 

I should like now to turn to the second 
amendment adopted by the Senate, 
which added on page 4, line 7, after the 
word “market,” the sentence: 

Such rules and regulations shall not pre- 
vent a registered market agency or dealer 
from rendering service on other markets or 
in occasional and incidental off-market 
transactions, 


The first part of this amendment— 

Such rules and regulations shall not pre- 
vent a registered market agency or dealer 
from rendering service on other markets— 


Merely writes into law the under- 
standing under which the House adopted 
H.R. 10673 on September 29, 1967. The 
effect of the Senate language is to re- 
state the law as spelled out in the 1958 
Supreme Court decision, Denver Union 
Stockyard Co. v. Producers Livestock 
Marketing Association (356 U.S. 282). 
The House Agriculture Committee report 
states on page 7: 

The bill does not prevent a commission 
man engaged in business at a public stock- 


yard regulated by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture from also engaging in business at an- 
other such public stockyard. The testimony 
shows that it would not seem reasonable or 
desirable for any stockyard owner to attempt 
to prevent a commission man from engaging 
in business at more than one regulated pub- 
lic stockyard. In this respect, therefore, the 
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result under this bill would not be incon- 
sistent with the Supreme Court’s holding 
in Denver Stock Yard v. Livestock Assn., 356 
U.S, 282, that the Packers and Stockyards 
Act does not permit a stockyard owner to 
prevent a commission man engaged in busi- 
ness at his stockyard from also engaging in 
business at another regulated stockyard. 


To repeat, the first part of the Senate 
amendment on page 4 codifies the in- 
tent of the House in passing H.R. 10673 
last year. 

However, the remaining portion of the 
Senate amendment which states “or in 
occasional and incidental off-market 
transactions,” requires some further ex- 
planation. 

First, I believe that the words “occa- 
sional and incidental” do not of them- 
selves provide sufficient guidance to 
stockyard owners and those who operate 
on their markets. The words are simply 
too vague, and it is clear that the De- 
partment of Agriculture, the agency 
charged with the administration of this 
regulatory statute, must issue detailed 
rules and regulations, or policy state- 
ments, interpreting these words more 
precisely. I hope that such regulations 
will be issued in the near future so that 
all affected by this law may have clear 
guidance. 

It is also my understanding that the 
Department, through procedures which 
it has already established, would inter- 
pret the meaning of these words on a 
case-by-case, individual basis. 

This is particularly relevant when 
there is some question as to whether or 
not a transaction was within the defini- 
tion of the term “occasional and inciden- 
tal.” In such case, as was indicated in 
testimony received by the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry in the other 
body from Undersecretary of Agriculture 
George L. Mehren: 

All of the relevant facts would have to be 
considered on a case-by-case basis with a 
complete factual record, including expert 
testimony as to the matter. 


Even in the event that a firm is en- 
gaged in more than just an “occasional 
and incidental” off-market transaction, 
in determination of whether or not the 
rule or regulation of a stockyard pro- 
hibiting such off-market transactions 
was reasonable, the Secretary would have 
to consider all of the relevant circum- 
stances surrounding the subject transac- 
tion. 

For example, the relevant circum- 
stances would include the number of 
firms operating at the stockyard; the 
amount of off-market transactions being 
engaged in by such firms; whether the 
firms engaging in off-market transac- 
tions were deliberately trying to circum- 
vent and weaken the public market or 
whether, on the other hand, they were 
merely responding to the wishes of their 
customers; the extent to which such off- 
market transactions were injuring the 
market; the marketing alternatives 
available in the area; the competing ele- 
ments of the livestock industry in the 
area; the quantity, type, and nature of 
the livestock business conducted in the 
area; and any other economic or statis- 
tical evidence relating to the matter. 

Second, in the formulation of the rules 
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and regulations and in making the deci- 
sions in individual cases, the Department 
should be governed by the intent of both 
the House and the Senate as expressed 
in the legislative history and in the words 
of H.R. 10673 itself. The intent of H.R. 
10673 is clear and overriding. 

I should like to direct the attention of 
the House in particular to Section 307(b) 
of H.R. 10673, which contains language 
adopted without dissent in both the 
House and the Senate, which would re- 
quire market agencies “to conduct their 
operations in a manner which will foster, 
preserve, or insure an efficient, competi- 
tive public market.” As the House Agri- 
culture Committee stated in its report: 

The primary purpose of this bill is to make 
clear that a stockyard owner has the respon- 
sibility and the right to manage his stock- 
yard in a just, reasonable and non-discrimi- 
matory manner, and to require persons 
operating at the stockyard to conduct their 
operations in a manner which will foster, 
preserve and insure an efficient, competitive 
market, while preserving to the Secretary of 
Agriculture the right under the Packers and 
Stockyards Act to prevent any abuse of au- 
thority by the stockyard owner with respect 
to matters involved in the bill. 

The bill provides that no person can 
engage in business at a stockyard as a market 
agency or a dealer unless the stockyard 
owner has determined that his services will 
be beneficial to the business and welfare of 
the stockyard and its patrons and customers. 
Such determination must be made on a basis 
which is not unreasonable or unjustly dis- 
criminatory. (Page 1.) 

Serious questions have been raised under 
the present statute as to whether the stock- 
yard owner can regulate or refuse to furnish 
facilities and services to a commission firm 
which is not furthering the best interests of 
the market. Under this bill, the stockyard 
owner would be authorized to regulate or 
refuse to furnish facilities and services to a 
firm which is not furthering the interests of 
the market, subject to the Secretary’s super- 
vision. (Page 4.) 


As I have stated, the principal purpose 
of H.R. 10673 as clearly set forth in the 
legislative history and the language of 
the Senate and House, should govern the 
rules and regulations issued by the De- 
partment and the decisions in individual 
cases involving the words “occasional and 
incidental off-market transactions;” and 
if any sales at country points or any off- 
market transactions, even if “occasional 
and incidental” according to some sort of 
numerical measure, do not “foster, pre- 
serve or insure an efficient, competitive 
market,” and run counter to the pur- 
poses of H.R. 10673, then it is clear that 
the stockyard owner would have the right 
to prohibit all such sales at country 
points or off-market transactions, and it 
is equally clear that the Department of 
Agriculture should uphold such a prohi- 
bition. 

Given the understanding of the inten- 
tion and purposes of the Senate amend- 
ments I have presented to the House 
today, I urge my colleagues to concur in 
the action of the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendments were con- 
curred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 
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APPOINTMENT OF CONFEREES ON 
H.R. 13781, TO AMEND MARINE RE- 
SOURCES AND ENGINEERING DE- 
VELOPMENT ACT OF 1966 


Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (H.R. 13781) to 
amend title II of the Marine Resources 
and Engineering Development Act of 
1966, with Senate amendments thereto, 
disagree to the Senate amendments, and 
request a conference with the Senate 
thereon. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mary- 
land? The Chair hears none, and ap- 
points the following conferees: Messrs. 
LENNON, Rocers of Florida, DOWNING, 
MOSHER, and PELLY. 


TO AUTHORIZE THE SECRETARY OF 
THE INTERIOR TO CONDUCT 
ESTUARINE STUDIES 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the bill (H.R. 25) to au- 
thorize the Secretary of the Interior, in 
cooperation with the States, to conduct 
an inventory and study of the Nation’s 
estuaries and their natural resources, 
and for other purposes, with a Senate 
amendment thereto, and concur in the 
Senate amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ment, as follows: 

Page 4, line 18, strike out “$750,000” and 
insert “$250,000”. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

— 77 Senate amendment was concurred 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


HOUR OF MEETING TOMORROW 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the House 
adjourns today it adjourn to meet at 
10 o’clock tomorrow. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
home? 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, could the distinguished 
majority leader tell us why this sudden 
change of pace back to the gambit of 
last week again? 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
5 gentleman from Missouri 

e 

Mr. HALL. I yield to the distinguished 
majority leader. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, the gen- 
tleman from Missouri knows that we 
have a considerable number of very im- 
portant bills, some of which we would 
certainly like to dispose of this week. 

We had thought we would get into the 
further consideration of the firearms bill 
and get it disposed of today. But as the 
gentleman from Missouri knows it has 
taken all day to complete the work of 
the House on the District of Columbia 
bills. So, we hope that several of these 
bills might be taken up this week. 
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Mr. HALL. Is it proposed that we work 
late tomorrow evening, a little bit later, 
perhaps? It is my opinion that we could 
have taken up the gun bill today, and 
I thought that was the plan of the lead- 
ership. 

Mr. ALBERT. We had planned to do 
that, but as the gentleman knows it was 
very late to start back on the further 
consideration of the gun bill at the time 
we concluded the District of Columbia 
business at this hour. We had hoped to 
sort of catch up in the consideration 
of some of these other bills. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, in view of the 
fact that allegedly the Committee on 
Rules has been shut down for the con- 
sideration of further legislation, barring 
an extreme emergency, it would seem 
to me that we are spinning our wheels 
insofar as additional substantive legis- 
lation is concerned. I do not see much 
hope at this time in arranging a definite 
schedule of work and getting our work 
done when we have a change of pace 
from one week to the other in the con- 
sideration of legislation. In other words, 
it makes it very difficult, as was pointed 
out by the distinguished gentleman from 
Louisiana [Mr. WAGGONNER] upon last 
Friday to make any arrangements when 
we are attempting to run legislation 
through in high gear and then because 
someone has a dinner date have a slow- 
down in the consideration of the legisla- 
tive schedule. It seems to me that it is 
a question of planning. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, if the dis- 
tinguished gentleman will yield further, 
there is no question of a dinner date 
situation. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALL, I am delighted to yield to 
the distinguished Speaker. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I can assure the 
gentleman from Missouri that there is 
not any dinner date tonight. 

Mr. HALL. The Speaker well knows 
that it has been done in the past or for 
some other similar fictitious reason. 

Mr. McCORMACK, I would not want 
to say that. 

Mr. HALL. Well, I would make that 
statement. 

Mr. McCORMACK. If the gentleman 
will yield further, the gentleman makes 
the statement to that effect, but we did 
not expect the District business to take 
as long as it did, and pointed out the 
fact that we could proceed now with the 
gun control bill. 

Mr. HALL. Would the distinguished 
Speaker elaborate upon why there was 
no expectancy that these controversial 
District bills might not take this long? 

Mr. McCORMACK. In looking ahead, 
we had reasonably expected that the Dis- 
trict bills might be disposed of around 
3 o’clock or 3:30 this afternoon, but, sim- 
ply, the House working its will decided 
otherwise—and the House works its will. 

Taking the House into my complete 
confidence, the theory of the leadership, 
and I believe expressing the sentiment 
on both sides, is that we try to get 
through as many bills as we can before 
August 2. The gentleman from Missouri 
is aware of the fact that we are, of 
course, taking an adjournment from Au- 
gust 2 to September 4. 
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Mr. HALL. I have heard statements to 
that effect, but the way we back and fill 
around here, I am not sure we will stick 
to it. 

Mr. McCORMACK. If the gentlemen 
from Missouri was in a position of lead- 
ership he would realize the responsibil- 
ities of it. I am not downgrading the 
gentleman. 

Mr. HALL. The gentleman realizes it 
without being in that position; that is 
the problem. 

Mr. McCORMACEK. The gentleman, of 
course, would have to be a dictator not 
to be in that position, and I am sure the 
gentleman from Missouri, if he were in 
a position of responsibility, would realize 
that the position is one of great trust, 
and no matter what one’s individual 
views might be, you have to carry out 
that trust, otherwise such an exercise of 
one’s views might bring about dictatorial 
results. Of course, the gentleman from 
Missouri would be the last man in the 
world to be & dictator. 

Mr. HALL. But I have opinions, too. 

Mr. McCORMACE. Sometimes the re- 
sults can be the same as if one were a 
dictator. I know the gentleman from Mis- 
souri, if he nappened to be the Speak- 
er—— 

Mr. HALL. It could not possibly hap- 
pen until next January. 

Mr. McCORMACK (continuing). 
Would also be faced with a very practical 
situation. And of course the present 
leadership never overlooks the fact that 
every Member here was elected to the 
House of Representatives in his own 
right. 

Mr. HALL. In view of the entreaties 
and in view of the fact that I cannot be 
Speaker until after January 3 next year, 
I withdraw my reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Mat- 
sunaca) . Is there objection to the request 
of the gentleman from Oklahoma? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, further re- 
serving the right to object, I wonder if 
we can have some assurance that by com- 
ing in tomorrow morning at 10 o’clock 
that we will not be embarking upon some 
kind of an endurance contest that will 
take us into the early morning hours, or 
into late at night? 

If it is intended to come in early in the 
morning and then adjourn at a reason- 
able hour in the evening, or late after- 
noon, I would not be opposed to it, but if 
we are embarking now upon some kind of 
an endurance contest I would be con- 
strained to object. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
wouid the gentleman from Iowa yield to 
me? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I thank the gentleman for yielding. 

I, too, hope that we can come in at 10 
tomorrow morning, but I also agree with 
the suggestion made by the gentleman 
from Iowa. It has been my observation 
that when we come in early and adjourn 
at a reasonable hour the legislative proc- 
ess is carried out in a much more orderly 
way than if we come in at noon and work 
until 8, 9, 10 or 11 o'clock or midnight. 
So, therefore, I hope and trust that we 
can come in at 10 o’clock tomorrow morn- 
ing and work to a reasonable hour and 
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conclude as much of the business on the 
program this week as we possibly can. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Oklahoma. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, it would be 
my hope that we would be able to come 
in at 10 o'clock tomorrow morning and 
leave at a reasonable hour, but of course 
the gentleman knows that the committee 
is to be considered, and that the House 
itself has control, and therefore that the 
majority leader is not able to make a firm 
commitment; but by coming in at 10 
o’clock tomorrow morning I believe that 
the minority leader and the Members on 
the floor would all agree that the chances 
of quitting at a reasonable hour tomor- 
row would be much better. 

Mr. McCORMACE. If the gentleman 
would yield further, of course, I believe 
that it should be obvious that having 
taken the House into my confidence we 
should do everything we could to clean 
up the House before August 2. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Will the gentle- 
man from Iowa yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
you made an inadvertent slip—you 
said “clean up the House.” I am sure the 
distinguished Speaker meant to say 
clean up the legislative program of the 
House. 

Mr. McCORMACE. Naturally. Every- 
one understood that, so that we could 
adjourn sine die as soon as possible. 

Now that is out. 

The next thing is that the leadership 
answers with the understanding and co- 
operation of the Members to get our leg- 
islative program through so that when 
we come back in September the House 
will have less on the other end. 

I think that is good judgment. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. ARENDS. Might I throw out a 
suggestion here that may or may not 
have merit in the eyes of the distin- 
guished Speaker—I do not know. But 
it seems to me that every day we start 
early, for one reason or another almost 
an hour is gone before we get down to 
the legislative process. 

Would it be proper if Members were 
permitted to extend their remarks and 
make their 1 minute speeches at the end 
of the legislative day in order that we 
might just get started right away on 
the legislative program when we meet. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I call the 1-minute 
period “dynamic democracy.” I hesitate 
to take away the privilege of a Member 
as to speaking during that period and 
it has become a custom and a practice of 
the House. I think it is a very good thing 
to adhere to that custom and practice. 

It is only on rare occasions that Mem- 
bers have not been recognized for that 
purpose. How would the gentleman feel 
if he had a 1-minute speech to make 
and he had sent out his press release and 
then found out that the Speaker was 
not going to recognize him? Surely, I 
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think, the gentleman would feel better 
if the Speaker did recognize him; would 
he not? 

Mr. ARENDS. According to a person’s 
views—I think it would be the reverse. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Does the gentle- 
man mean at the end of the day? 

Mr. ARENDS. You said that this might 
be “dynamic democracy.” I would rather 
it would be started when we have the 
time rather than be started at noon. 

Mr. McCORMACK. It is an integral 
part of the procedure of the House and 
I like to adhere to it. Very seldom have 
I said to Members that I will accept only 
unanimous-consent requests for exten- 
sions of remarks. I hesitate to do it. I 
think every Member realizes that I am 
trying to protect their rights. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Will the gentle- 
man from Iowa permit me to yield to 
the gentleman from Missouri? 

Mr. GROSS. Yes. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I notice that you 
were technical with the minority leader 
and I appreciate it and I want to keep 
you in your technical state of mind. 

Mr. HALL. I thank the gentleman for 
yielding. 

I think the question is not that of 
eliminating the 1-minute speeches after 
the Members have their news releases 
out. But it is a question of not going 
back after the second or third rollcall 
and rerecognizing speeches. In this con- 
nection does “dynamic democracy” mean 
the same thing as benign but beneficial 
dictatorship—which does have merit? 

Mr. McCORMACK. The gentleman 
from Missouri has raised a very interest- 
ing question. Many times I have said to 
myself, I am going to announce that the 
1-minute speeches will have to be at 12 
o’clock and not thereafter. But I have 
not come to the making of that resolu- 
tion because I just could not bring my- 
self to it. It is somewhat late in this 
session to do it and when, of course, we 
Democrats control the House in the next 
Congress, and I hope I will be Speaker, 
then I might do it. I am not promising 
it, but I may do it. But there is something 
to what the gentleman from Missouri 
says. 

Mr. HALL. I would appreciate it if we 
had a little more “dynamic democracy” 
so that we could get to work on the legis- 
lative program. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I realize that any 
Member who wants to make a 1-minute 
speech ought to be here at 12 o’clock. 
But we are all human beings. None of 
us are perfect. 

Mr. HAYS. Some of us are. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I would rather say 
yes or no. 

Mr. HAYS. There are some of us that 
are perfect over there on the other side— 
and you know who they are. 

Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, there are others of 
us around here who have some respon- 
sibility. I happen to have a bill before 
my committee aggregating over $22 bil- 
lion and we are trying to go to conference 
on that bill. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I have worked every 
year—and by the way, I have been here 
28 years and never have I objected to 
anything. 
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So I would just like to point out that 
there are some other responsibilities. We 
have set a conference tomorrow on Pub- 
lic Law 412 and it would be very helpful 
if our commitments had been taken into 
a little bit of consideration. 

This is an important bill. 

I submit that Public Law 412, which 
is the authorization for ships, planes, 
tanks, guns, research and development, 
tracked vehicles, and everything our men 
fight with to survive, is more important 
than this gun bill. I think it would be 
fine if we could come in at 11 a.m. We 
have a lot scheduled for 10 o'clock, and 
this is a vital bill. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, if the gen- 
tleman will yield, I desire to withdraw 
my request and make another request. 


ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 11 A.M. 
TOMORROW 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that when the House ad- 
journs today that it adjourn to meet at 
11 o'clock tomorrow. 

Mr. Speaker. Is there objection to the 
request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 


THE 172D ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
DEATH OF ROBERT BURNS 


Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, July 21 
marks the 172d anniversary of the death 
of Robert Burns. Burns, more than any 
other poet in the history of the English 
language, is the poet of the people, the 
singer of our common humanity. 

In these restless and anxious times it 
will be good for all of us to pause and 
seek again the inspiration, the sense of 
joy and hope, and the renewal of faith 
which one can get from reading the lyrics 
of this great poet. 

Robert Burns was a man of passionate 
intensity. His poems sing of the variety 
and strangeness and wonder of life and 
of the little things and simple joys which 
make up the lot of most of mankind. 

Robert Burns was the son of a farmer, 
the oldest of seven children. He was born 
in a two-room cottage on January 25, 
1759, at Alloway in Ayrshire. Burns’ edu- 
cation was sketchy and irregular. Early 
in life he was introduced to hard work, 
handling the plow on his father’s inade- 
quate farm. He did hard farmwork most 
of his life and the strain of such hard 
work in his growing years is believed to 
have brought on the rheumatic condi- 
tion which led to his death when still 
a comparatively young man. From Allo- 
way the Burns family moved to farms in 
Mount Oliphant and Lochlie and, after 
the death of Robert's father, to Mossgiel. 
The farms were always inadequately 
financed and often failed. But the places 
are immortalized in Burns’ poetry today. 
The poet said that he first “committed 
the sin of rhyme” at age 16 and from 
then on, despite the constant need for 
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toil, he was always writing poetry and 
somehow managed to turn out an in- 
credibly large number of poems and 
songs. 

His poems refiect his knowledge of hu- 
manity faced with the necessity of simply 
eking out an existence and give to his po- 
etry a singular universal quality. Because 
of this Chinese, French, German, Rus- 
sian, Italian, and other nationalities laid 
special claim to a kinship with Burns. 

To explain the mystery as to how he 
was able to write so much good and uni- 
versal poetry would be to explain the 
mystery of life. Burns’ sympathies were 
always for the underdog and the op- 
pressed. He hated all manners of cruelty 
and privilege and arrogance and he 
hated those who had wealth and took it 
for granted. 

Burns was a passionate man and his 
romances have been widely celebrated. 
Of his 15 children, nine were born in 
“lawful wedlock” but it is recorded that 
ne always conscientiously supported and 
indeed was proud of all his children. The 
supreme love of Burns’ life was Jean 
Armour whom he married at age 26. 
While he was still age 26, Burns’ first 
volume of poetry was published. It was a 
great success and he went to Edinburgh, 
the capital, in triumph. He moved at ease 
among the world of learning and fashion 
because he saw that the world was no 
different anywhere than in his native 
Ayrshire. 

He toured Scotland and was cele- 
brated as Scotia’s bard. But his feet re- 
mained firmly on the ground. In actual 
cash the volume brought him only about 
£20. After less than a year of being the 
literary rage he had the same old problem 
of earning a living. He was a tenant 
farmer in Ellisland at Dumfries and later 
was appointed to the excise service at 
the munificent salary of £50 a year. 

But always he labored chiefly as a poet. 
He set himself the task of setting to 
words the old songs and ballads of Scot- 
land. He produced hundreds of such 
songs in his days at Dumfries and be- 
cause he thought of it as a patriotic serv- 
ice for Scotland, he never accepted pay 
for this work. The rheumatic fever which 
dated from his early labor as a child 
brought about his death at the age of 
37. The most that he had ever received 
for editions of his poetry is estimated 
to be under £500 and he never achieved 
his dream of having enough wealth to 
carry on his literary pursuits in leisure. 
He died in direst poverty and on the day 
of his funeral his wife, in childbed, was 
literally without a shilling. He was given 
a grand military funeral and people from 
all of Scotland turned out to honor 
their great national poet. 

Though he was a poor and humble 
man Burn was not an unhappy one. He 
loved life and any volume of his poetry 
is a hymn to the simple joy of being 
alive. “O My Luve’s Like a Red Red 
Rose,” together with some of his other 
lyrics is among the finest, tenderest love 
songs in the language. There is no more 
delightful tale than “Tam o’ Shanter.” 
“Scots, Wha Hae” is as stirring a call to 
patriotism as you will find. “Is There for 
Honest Poverty” with its unforgettable 
line, “A Man’s a Man for a’ that”, has 
been called the marseillaise of humanity 
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and “Auld Lang Syne” is everybody’s 
favorite song. 

Robert Burns was not just a spinner 
of songs and tales. He could write such 
searing satire as “Holy Willie’s Prayer” 
and no poet was better at putting frauds 
and phonies and hypocrites and self- 
righteous people in their place. In such 
poems as “Address to the Unco Guid, or 
the Rigidly Righteous” he tellingly makes 
the point that the sinner might be closer 
to God than those who think they have 
an exclusive franchise on morality. 

Even on seeing a louse on a lady’s bon- 
net in church he could pen the stanza 
which speaks to all of us still about the 
dangers of pomosity. 

O wad some Power the giftie gie us 
To see oursels as ithers see us! 
It wad frae monie a blunder free us, 

An foolish notion; 

What airs in dress an’ gait wad lea’e us, 
An’ ev'n devotion! 


That he could be savage in his wit 
is shown by the following epitaph: 
On James GRIEVE, LAIRD OF SBOGHEAD, 
‘TARBOLTON 
Here lies Boghead amang the dead 
In hopes to get salvation; 
But if such as he in Heav'n may be, 
Then welcome—hail! damnation. 


For those of us born amid the corn 
rows and raised in the shadow of the 
cowbarn Robert Burns speaks with spe- 
cial poignancy. He tells it like it was 
about a way of life that is almost un- 
known today. There was a time when the 
farm was a very, very distant place, when 
there was no car, however battered, in 
the driveway to make town only a half 
hour away, when there was no TV an- 
tenna on top of the house, however small, 
to bring civilization into the living room, 
and there was not even a radio to bring 
communication from the world beyond 
the far pasture. For a boy in such a world 
it was a strange and sometimes wonder- 
ful but a lonely existence. I heard Sam 
Rayburn say that as a boy on Sunday 
afternoon he used to sit on the fence by 
the road and pray that somebody, any- 
body, would come by so there would be 
someone new to talk to. For a boy in such 
a time the recreation of the mind was 
mostly the Bible, and if you were lucky 
maybe a volume of Robert Burns’ poetry. 
Sam Rayburn paid his debt to the farm 
with the Rural Electrification Act. Rob- 
ert Burns paid his debt to the farm with 
immortal poetry. 

For any old farmboy there are haunt- 
ing memories when he reads these lines 
from “The Cotter’s Saturday Night”: 
The miry beasts retreating frae the pleugh; 
The black’ning trains o' craws to their re- 

e: 
The 5 Cotter frae his labor goes 
This night his weekly moll is at an end, 
Collects his spades, his mattocks, and his 
hoes, 
Hoping the morn in ease and rest to spend, 
And weary, o’er the moor, his course does 
hameward bend. 


A cotter’s, of course, is a farm. 

In this poem and in a hundred others 
Robert Burns makes the world of nature 
and life lived close to the earth rich and 
real and does so without giving it any 
false or unworthy grandeur. 

Reading this wonderful poet makes all 
of us a little more grateful for being alive 
and on his anniversary it would be 
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worthwhile for all to pause and read 
again some of these wonderful lyrics. 
With this thought in mind I would like 
to quote here a few stanzas from “The 
Cotter’s Saturday Night” and just a few 
others from among his many, many 
great poems: 
THE BANKS OF THE DEVON 
(Tune: Bhannerach Dhon na Chrie) 
1 
How pleasant the banks of the clear wind- 
ing Devon, 
With green spreading bushes and flow'rs 
blooming fair! 
But the boniest flow’r on the banks of the 
Devon 
Was once a sweet bud on the braes (slopes) 
of the Ayr. 
Mild be the sun on this sweet blushing flower, 
In 2 gay rosy morn, as it bathes in the 
ew 
And gentle the fall of the soft vernal shower, 
That steals on the evening each leaf to 
renew! 
2 


O, spare the dear blossom, ye orient breezes, 
With chill, hoary wing as ye usher the 
dawn! 
And far be thou distant, thou reptile that 
seizes 
The verdue and pride of the garden or 
lawn! 
Let Bourbon exult in his gay gilded lilies, 
And i oa triumphant display her proud 
rose 
A fairer than either adorns the green vallies, 
Tasa Devon, sweet Devon, meandering 
ows. 


THE COTTER’S SATURDAY NIGHT 
1 
My lov’d, my honor’d, much respected friend! 
No mercenary bard his homage pays; 
With honest pride, I scorn each selfish end, 
My dearest meed, a friend’s esteem and 
praise: 
To you I sing, in simple Scottish lays, 
The lowly train in life’s sequester’d scene; 
The native feelings strong, the guileless 


ways; 
What Aiken in a cottage would have been; 
Ah! tho’ his worth unknown, far happier 
there I ween! 
2 
November chill blaws (wail) loud wi’ angry 
sugh; 
The short'ning winter-day is near a close; 
The miry beasts retreating frae the pleugh; 
The black’ning trains o' craws to their 
repose: 
The toil-worn Cotter frae his labor goes— 
This night his weekly moil is at an end, 
Collects his spades, his mattocks, and his 
hoes, 
Hoping the mon in ease and rest to spend, 
And weary, o’er the moor, his course does 
hameward bend. 
3 
At length his lonely cot appears in view, 
Beneath the shelter of an aged tree; 
Th’ expectant wee-things, toddlin, stacher 
(totter) through 
To meet their dad, wi’ flichterin’ (flut- 
tering) noise and glee. 
His wee bit ingle, blinking bonilie, 
His clean hearth-stane, his thrifty wifie’s 
smile, 
The lisping infant, prattling on his knee, 
Does a’ his weary carking cares beguile, 


And makes him quite forget his labor and 
his toil. 
19 
From scenes like these, old Scotia’s grandeur 
springs 
That makes her lov’d at home, rever'd 
abroad: 
Princes and lords are but the breath of 
kings, 
‘An honest man’s the noble(st) work of 
God’; 
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And certes, in fair Virtue’s heavenly road, 
The cottage leaves the palace far behind; 
What is a lordling’s pomp? a cumbrous 
load, 
Disgusing oft the wretch of human kind, 
Studied in arts of Hell, in wickedness refin’d! 


20 


O Soctia! my dear, my native soil! 
For whom my warmest wish to Heaven is 
sent! 
Long may thy hardy sons of rustic toil 
Be blest with health, and peace, and sweet 
content! 
And O! may Heaven their simple lives | 
prevent 
From Luxury’s contagion, weak and vile! 
Then, howe’er crowns and coronets be rent, | 
A virtuous populace may rise the while, 
And stand a wall of fire around their much- 
lov'd Isle. 


GREEN GROW THE RASHES, O 
Tune: (As Title) 
cHORUS 
Green grow the rashes, O; 
Green grow the rashes, O: 
The sweetest hours that e’er I spend, 
Are spent among the lasses, O. 
1 
There’s nought but care on ev'ry han’, 
In every hour that passes, O: 
What signifies the life o“ man, 
An’ 'twere na for the lasses, O 
2 
The war'ly (worldly) race may riches chase, 
An’ riches still may fly them, O; 
An’ tho’ at last they catch them fast, 
Their hearts can ne’er enjoy them, O. 
3 
But gie me a cannie (quiet) hour at e’en, 
My arms about my dearie, O, 
An' war'ly (worldly) cares an’ war’ly men 
May a’ gae tapsalteerie (topsy-turvy’), O! 
4 
For you sae douce (grave), ye sneer at this; 
Ye're nought but senseless asses, O: 
The wisest mane the war’l (world) e'er saw, 
He dearly lov'd the lasses, O. 
5 
Auld Nature swears, the lovely dears 
Her noblest work she classes, O; 
Her prentice han’ she try’d on man, 
An’ then she made the lasses, O. 


My Hxanr's IN THE HIGHLANDS 
Tune: The Musket Salute 
Chorus 
My heart’s in the Highlands, my heart is not 
here, 
My heart’s in the Highlands a-chasing the 


deer, 
A-chasing the wild deer and following the 


roe— 
My heart's in the Highlands, wherever I go! 
1 


Farewell to the Highlands, farewell to the 
North, 
The birthplace of valour, the country of 
worth! 
Wherever I wander, wherever I rove, 
The hills of the Highlands for ever I love. 
2 


Farewell to the mountains high cover’d with 
snow, 

Farewell to the straths and green valleys 
below, 

Farewell to the forests and wild-hanging 
woods, 

Farewell to the torrents and loud-pouring 
floods! 


Is THERE FOR HONEST POVERTY 
Tune: For a’ that 
1 


Is there for honest poverty 
That hings (hangs) his head, an’ a that? 
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The coward slave, we pass him by— 
We dare be poor for a’ that! 
For a’ that, an’ a’ that, 
Our toils obscure, an a that, 
The rank is but the guinea’s stamp, 
The man’s the gowd (gold) for a’ that. 


What though on hamely fare we dine, 

Wear hoddin grey (coarst grey woollen) 
an' a’ that? 

Gie fools their silks, and knaves their wine— 
A man's a man for a’ that. 

For a’ that, an’ a that, 
Their tinsel show, an’ a’ that, 

The honest man, tho’ e’er sae poor, 
Is king o’ men for a’ that. 


3 
Ye see yon birkie ca’d (fellow; called) a lord,’ 
What struts, an’ stares, an’ a’ that? 
Tho’ hundreds worship at his word, 
He's but a cuif (dolt) for a’ that. 
For a’ that, an’ a’ that, 
His ribband, star, an’ a’ that, 
The man o' independent mind, 
He looks an’ laughs at a’ that. 
4 
A prince can mak a belted knight 
marquis, duke, an’ a’ that! 
But an honest man’s aboon (above) his 


might— 
Guid faith, he mauna fa’ that! 
For a’ that, an’ a’ that! 
Their dignities, an’ a’ that, 
The pith of’ sense an’ pride o’ worth 
Are higher rank that a’ that. 
5 
Then let us pray that come it may 
(As come it will for a’ that) 
That Sense and Worth o'er a’ the earth 
Shall bear the gree an’ a’ that (have the 
first place) ! 
For a’ that, an’ a’ that, 
It’s comin yet for a’ that, 
That man to man the world o'er 
Shall brithers be for a’ that. 


My Nanw, O 
Tune: (As Title) 
1 
Behind yon hills where Stinchar flows 
"Mang moors an’ mosses many, O, 
The wintry sun the day has clos’d, 
And I'll awa to Nanie, O. 
2 
The westlin (western) wind blaws loud an’ 
shill 


The night's baith mirk (dark) and rainy, 
O: 


But LI get plaind, an’ out I'll steal, 
An’ owre the hill to Nanie, O. 
3 
My Nanie’s charming, sweet, an’ young; 
Nae artfu’ wiles to win ye, O: 
May ill befa’ the flattering tongue 
That wad beguile my Nanie, O! 
4 
Her face is fair, her heart is true; 
As spotless as she’s bonie, O, 
The op’ning gowan (daisy), wat wi’ dew, 
Nae purer is than Nanie, O. 
5 
A country lad is my degree, 
An’ few there be that ken me, O; 
But what care I how few they be? 
I'm welcome ay to Nanie, O. 
6 
My riches a's my penny-fee, 
An’ I maun guide it cannie (manage care- 
fully), O; 
But warl's gear ne'er troubles me, 
My thoughts are a’—my Nanie, O. 
7 
Our auld guidman delights to view 
His sheep an’ kye (kine) thrive bonie, O' 
But I'm as blythe that hauds his pleugh, 
An’ has nae care but Nanie, O. 


, 
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8 
Come weel, come woe, I care na by (do not 
care; 
III tak what Heav'n will send me, O: 
Nae ither care in life have I, 
But live, an’ love my Nanie, O. 


To A MousE 


On Turning Her up in Her Nest With the 
Plough, November 1785 
1 
Wee, sleekit (sleek), cowrin, tim-rous 
beastie, 
O, what a panic’s in thy breastie! 
Thou need na start awa sae hasty (hurry- 


ing) 
Wi’ bickering brattle! 
I wad be laith (loth) to rin an’ 
(scamper) thee, 
Wi’ mudering pattle (plough-staff) ! 
2 


I'm truly sorry man’s dominion 

Has broken Nature’s social union, 

An’ justifies that ill opion 

Which makes thee startle 

At me, thy poor, earth-born companion 
An' fellow mortal! 


chase 


3 


I doubt na, whyles, but thou may thieve 
(sometimes) ; 
What then? poor beastie, thou maun live 
(odd ear;)! 
A daimen icker in a thrave (twenty-four) 
'S a sma’ request (sheaves); 
III get a blessin wi’ the lave (what's left), 
An’ never miss't! 
4 
Thy wee-bit housie, too, in ruin! 
Its silly wa's the win’s are strewin (feeble 
winds) ! 
An’ naething, now, to big a new ane, 
O' foggage green (coarse grass)! 
An’ bleak December's win’s ensuin, 
Baith snell (bitter) an' keen! 
5 
Thou saw the fields laid bare an’ waste, 
An’ weary winter comin fast, 
An’ cozle here, beneath the blast, 
Thou thought to dwell, 
Till crash! the cruel coulter past 
Out thro’ thy cell. 


That wee bit heap o' leaves an’ stibble 
(stubble), 

Has cost thee monie a weary nibble (With- 
out; holding) ! 

Now thou’s turned out, for a’ thy trouble, 

But house or hald, 

To thole the winter's sleety dribble (endure), 

An’ cranreuch cauld (hoar-frost) ! 

7 

But Mousie, thou art no thy lane (alone), 

In proving foresight may be vain: 

The best - laid schemes o’ mice an’ men 

Gang aft agley (askew), 

An’ lea’e us nought but grief an’ pain, 

For promis’d joy! 


Still thou are blest, compared wi’ me! 
The present only toucheth thee: 
But och! I backward cast my e’e, 
On prospects drear! 
An’ forward, tho’ I canna see, 
I guess an’ fear! 

Man Was Mave To MOURN 
(A Dirge) 

“Peggy Bawn" 
1 


When chill November's surly blast 
Made fields and forests bare, 

One ev’ning, as I wand’red forth 
Along the banks of Ayr, 

Ispied a man, whose aged step 
Seem’d weary, worn with care, 

His face was furrow'd o’re with years, 
And hoary was his hair. 


Tune: 
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2 


“Young stranger, whither wond'res thou? 
Began the rev'rend Sage; 

‘Does thirst of wealth thy step constrain, 
Or youthful pleasure’s rage? 

Or haply, prest with cares and woes, 
Too soon thou has began 

To wander forth, with me to mourn 
The miseries of Man. 

3 

The sun that overhangs yon moors, 
Out-spreading far and wide, 

Where hundreds labour to support 
A haughty lordling’s pride: 

I've seen yon weary winter-sun 
Twice forty times return; 

And ev'ry time has added proofs, | 
That Man was made to mourn. 


4 


‘O Man! while in thy early years, 
How prodigal of time! 
Mis-spending all thy precious hours, 
Thy glorious, youthful prime! 
Alternate follies take the sway, 
Licentious passions burn: 
Which tenfold force gives Nature's law, 
That Man was made to mourn. 
5 
‘Look not alone on youthful prime, 
Or manhood’s active might; 
Man then is useful to his kind, 
Supported is his right: 
But see him on the edge of life, 
With cares and sorrows Worn; 
Then Age and Want—0 ill-match’s pair 
Shew Man was made to mourn, 
6 
‘A few seem favourites of Fate, 
In Pleasure’s lap carest; 
Yet think not all the rich and great 
Are likewise truly blest: 
But oh! what crowds in ev'ry land, 
All wretched and forlorn, 
Thro’ weary life this lesson learn, 
That Man was made to mourn. 
7 
Many and sharp the num rous ills 
Inwoven with our frame! 
More pointed still we make ourselves 
Regret, remorse, and shame! 
And Man, whose heav’n-erected face 
The smiles of love adorn,— 
Man’s inhumanity to man 
Makes countless thousands mourn! 
8 
See yonder poor, o'er labour’d wight, 
So abject, mean, and vile, 
Who begs a brother of the earth 
To give him leave to toll; 
And see his lordly fellow-worm 
The poor petition spurn, 
Unmindful, tho’ a weeping wife 
And helpless offspring mourn. 
9 
‘If I’m design’d you lordling's slave 
By Nature’s law design’d— 
Why was an independent wish 
E’er planted in my mind? 
If not, why am I subject to 
His cruelty, or scorn? 
Or why has Man the will and pow’r 
To make his fellow mourn? 
10 
‘Yet let not this too much, my son, 
Disturb they youthful breast: 
This partial view of human-kind 
Is surely not the last! 
The poor, oppressed, honest man 
Had never, sure, been born, 
Had there not been some recompense 
To comfort those that mourn! 
11 
‘O Death! the poor man’s dearest friend, 
The kindest and the best! 
Welcome the hour my aged limbs 
Are laid with thee at rest! 
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The great, the wealthy fear thy blow, 
From pomp and pleasure torn; 
But, on! a blest relief to those 
That weary-laden mourn!’ 


LINES WRITTEN IN BuRN’s COTTAGE 


Though Scotland boasts a thousand names a 
patriot, king and peer 
The nobelist, grandest of them all was loved 
and cradled here. 
Here lives the gentle, peasant prince the lov- 
ing cottar king 
Compared with whom the greatest Lord is but 
a title thing. 
Tis but a cot roofed in with straw a hover 
made of clay 
One door shuts out the snow and storm one 
window greets the day. 
And yet I stand within this room and hold 
all thrones in scorn 
For here beneath this lowly thatch love's 
sweetest bard was born. 
Within this hallowed hut I feel like one who 
clasps a shrine, 
When the glad lips at last have touched the 
something deemed devine. 
And here the world through all the years as 
long as day returns 
The tribute of its love and tears will pay to 
Robert Burns. 
— ROBERT G. INGERSOLL. 
Abacus 19, 1878. 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RIVERS. I am delighted to yield to 
the majority leader. 

Mr. ALBERT. I am delighted to learn 
I share another interest with the distin- 
guished gentleman from South Carolina. 
I agree with his appraisal of the great 
bard of Scotland. 

Mr. RIVERS. I thank the distinguished 
majority leader. 


CRIPPLING AMENDMENTS TO 
POULTRY INSPECTION BILL 


Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute, to revise and extend 
my remarks, and to include a newspaper 
article. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, on 
June 13 the House passed a poultry in- 
spection bill which parallels the meat 
inspection bill passed last year. Last 
week the Senate Agriculture Committee 
added some seriously crippling amend- 
ments. One amendment permits inter- 
state shipment of both meat and poultry 
products from a State which at one time 
came up to Federal standards. When a 
State fails to stay up to Federal stand- 
ards, it takes several months to get them 
back up to that standard, and in the 
meantime, that meat could be shipped 
all over the United States. That law that 
we passed, for the first time, requires im- 
ported meat to come up to Federal stand- 
ards, and there is no exception. If the 
Senate amendments were to become law, 
then the way consumers could be sure 
the meat they are eating meets Federal 
standards would be to buy imported 
meat. I am not against foreign competi- 
tion, but we surely should not have a 
situation where consumers would have 
to buy imported products to be assured 
of quality. Another amendment practi- 
cally prohibits rejecting poultry which is 
diseased or contaminated with intestinal 
wastes. An Agriculture Department in- 
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vestigation early this year in which they 
purchased birds in 37 retail stores in the 
United States found that 82 percent of 
the non-federally inspected poultry ex- 
amined failed to meet Federal standards. 
That report secured and made public by 
Nick Kotz of the Des Moines Register's 
Washington bureau gives an indication 
of what could be expected if the Senate 
amendments passed and permitted this 
poultry to be sold nationwide. 

Legislation that will protect consumers 
from a few firms whose total interest is 
the almighty dollar even if it causes peo- 
ple to become ill is hard to pass, but we 
are also seeing that it is hard to keep. 
If these amendments are not taken out 
in the Senate, the House should reject 
them and I intend to keep the House 
informed concerning this proposition. 
Meanwhile I think Members should read 
the newspaper article by Nick Kotz, and 
I am inserting it in the Recorn at this 
time. It is as follows: 


[From the Des Moines (Iowa) Sunday 
Register, July 21, 1968] 
HIDDEN Reports ON POULTRY FIND 82 PER- 
CENT OF BIRDS IN Srores Unrir—USDA 
AFRAID OF INDUSTRY REACTION 


(By Nick Kotz) 


WasHincTon, D.C.—Agriculture Depart- 
ment investigators have reported finding dis- 
eased, unwholesome and unclean poultry 
products at grocery stores in 16 states, a 
secret federal survey reveals. 

The survey was taken by USDA poultry in- 
spectors to determine the condition of birds 
processed in plants that are exempt from 
federal inspection because they do not sell 
products across state lines. 

The investigators reported that 82 per cent 
of the poultry they examined in 37 stores in 
the 16 states failed to meet federal stand- 
ards. They said that 20 per cent of the fowl 
examined would have been condemned as 
unwholesome under federal law because of 
disease or contamination. 

The investigators reported finding prod- 
ucts which failed to meet federal standards 
in such national chain stores as Piggly 
Wiggly and A & P. 

The survey was made in January, 1968, but 
USDA officials have refused to make it avail- 
able either to Congress or the news media. 
The Agriculture Department also has refused 
to make public results of a similar 1964 
survey. 

A copy of the survey, obtained by The Des 
Moines Sunday Register, reveals that the 
USDA inspectors found 57 samples of non- 
federally inspected poultry that were con- 
taminated by fecal material or by such dis- 
eases as septicemia, a type of blood poisoning. 

USDA officials have refused to make the 
report public out of fear that it would antag- 
onize the National Association of State De- 
partments of Agriculture (N.A.S.D.A.), the 
National Broiler Council, and the National 
Independent Meat Packers Association 
(N. I. M. P. A.) 


DEBATE IN CONGRESS 


The survey report is highly pertinent to 
current congressional debate over the pro- 
posed Wholesome Poultry Act of 1968. 
N. A. S. D. A., N. I. M. P. A., and the Broiler Coun- 
cil urged several amendments to the poultry 
bill which were adopted by the Senate Agri- 
culture Committee. 

Presidential assistant Betty Furness and 
consumer advocates in Congress—including 
Senators Walter Mondale (Dem., Minn.) and 
Joseph Montoya (Dem. N.M.) and Repre- 
sentatives Neal Smith (Dem., Ia.) and 
Thomas Foley (Dem., Wash.) —have attacked 
these amendments as harmful to consumer 
interests. 

One of the amendments would permit 
state-inspected poultry to move in interstate 
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commerce, thus posing a threat to the uni- 
form federal inspection system which now 
covers 87 per cent of the nation’s supply and 
75 per cent of the meat supply. 

Another amendment would make it most 
difficult for federal inspectors to condemn 
poultry unless they could prove scientifically 
that the diseased or dirty fowl would be in- 
jurious in human consumption. 

The objective of the proposed Wholesome 
Poultry Act, like the Wholesome Meat Act of 
1967, is to insure that states meet federal 
standards for inspection of poultry now ex- 
empt from federal inspection. 

At present, USDA veterinarians say only 
five states have adequate poultry inspection 
systems, and most states make no provision 
for state inspection of poultry. 

USDA inspectors, most of whom are senior 
veterinarians, examined 316 fowl at the 37 
stores. Of this total, 57 birds appeared to 
meet federal standards of wholesomeness, 
while the other 259 birds contained 491 
defects. 

Fifty-three of the carcasses examined 
would have been completely rejected and 
condemned under federal inspection be- 
cause of disease or gross contamination. 

Another 206 of the carcasses would have 
required further cleaning or the elimina- 
ticn of parts if the fowl had undergone fed- 
ral inspection. 

The USDA inspectors reported 102 fowl 
with feathers and hair on the carcass, 49 
with dirty gizzards, 27 in which testicles 
had not been removed from the cavity, 15 
with obvious fecal contamination in the 
body cavity, 18 with stomach-content con- 
tamination, 14 with contamination on the 
skin and 30 with such diseases as septi- 
cemia, leukosis lesions (a cancerous type 
disease involving white blood cells) and 
airsacculitis (infectious disease of the respi- 
ratory system). 

FOUR HAD FEATHERS 

A USDA veterinarian reported examining 
12 fryers at an A. & P. market in Santa 
Rosa, Calif. He said the general appear- 
ance of all birds was good, but that two 
contained pieces of oil glands, three had 
lung tissue, and four contained feathers. 

He said the birds were processed by Foster 
Farms, a non-federally inspected firm in 
Livingston, Calif. 

USDA veterinarians cited poultry not 
meeting federal standards at several stores 
operated by the Piggly Wiggly food chain 
in the South. 

At a Piggly Wiggly store in Atalla, Ala., a 
USDA veterinarian reported examining two 
chickens, one of which contained fecal con- 
tamination in the body cavity, and both con- 
taining contamination from stomach con- 
tents. 

He said the poultry was processed by 
Franks Poultry and Eggs, Gadsden, Ala. 

At a Piggly Wiggly store in Columbia, S.C., 
the USDA veterinarian reported examining 
10 chickens processed by Schneider Bros. 
of Lexington, S.C. 

He reported that all 10 birds showed gross 
contamination on the outside, all contained 
feathers and stomach contamination, all 
contained ovaries and one had a greenish 
bruise on the skin, 

In examining 12 ducks at a Los Angeles, 
Calif., firm, a USDA veterinarian reported 
one contained apparent carbon contamina- 
tion in the body cavity and another dis- 
eased with airsacculitis. 

A USDA inspector, in examining 15 
chickens at Western Poultry and Eggs at 
Chicago, Ill., reported finding numerous 
feathers and hairs and parts of the oil glands 
remaining on all birds. He said three of the 
birds evidenced fecal contamination. 

In examining young chickens at an I.G. A. 
market in Grady, Mo., the USDA vet reported 
finding one diseased bird. The chickens were 
processed at a non-federally inspected plant 
in Pineville, Mo. 
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A USDA vet, on examining chickens at 
Cryfelt Enterprises, Nebraska City, Nebr., re- 
rted: 


“Parts of the intestines were attached to 
some of the gizzards. Two birds were with 
obvious breast blisters. One bird had an in- 
flammatory process over the back and wing. 
One bird had contaminated skin and five had 
contaminated necks,” 

At the Community Meat Market in Baton 
Rouge, La., the USDA inspector reported the 
following conditions in examining three 
chickens processed by the Veri-Fresh Poul- 
try Company of Hammond, La.: 

“One had some protruding broken bones 
and contained dirty giblets; one had a 
bruised breast and wing, and one had skin 
lesions of leukosis and contained a con- 
taminated gizzard.” 

The House has passed a poultry inspec- 
tion bill that would require states to imple- 
ment federal inspection standards within 
three years or face federal takeover of state 
inspection. 

The Senate Agriculture Committee adopt- 

ed a similar bill, but—in the view of con- 
sumer advyocates—greatly weakened it with 
amendments making inspection more dif- 
ficult and opening the door for dismantling 
teh federal meat and poultry inspection sys- 
tems. 
Consumer advocates in Congress, backed 
by the White House, are now trying to 
strengthen the bill either before or when it 
reaches the Senate floor. 


PROPOSED RESTORATION OF MED- 
ICAL DEDUCTION PROVISIONS 


Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
today I have introduced a bill which 
would restore, in part, the medical de- 
duction provisions to what they were 
prior to the enactment of Public Law 
89-97. That act amended section 213(a) 
of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to 
provide for a medical deduction of those 
amounts expended in excess of 3 percent 
of adjusted gross income, and also it 
provided for a deduction of one-half 
of health insurance premiums, not to 
exceed $150 without reference to any 
percentage limitation. 

Under the law as it applied to years 
before 1967, no limitation of amounts 
of adjusted gross income was set with 
respect to persons who had attained the 
age of 65. The same act that took away 
the medical deductions for the elderly 
gave them the medicare provisions. Near- 
ly every American 65 or over, is protected 
under the hospital insurance program. 
These people, or most of them, live on 
limited means and even though medicare 
is a great boon to all, there are many 
who have medical expenses in excess of 
what they receive under medicare. 

Under medicare, a person receives up 
to 90 days in a “spell of illness.” The 
program pays for covered services during 
60 days of care in a participating hos- 
pital, and if the illness goes over 60 days 
it provides an additional 30 days at a 
reduced rate. It also provides for a 60-dav 
“lifetime reserve” when you need it. 

The program pays 80 percent of the 
cost of outpatient services in excess of 
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$20 for a 20-day period, 20 days of ex- 
tended care, and provides for payment of 
the costs of up to 100 home visits after 
hospitalization or extended care treat- 
ment. 

With respect to doctor bills, the pro- 
gram pays 80 percent of the reasonable 
charges in excess of $50. If an operation 
cost $1,000, the cost to the person would 
be $250. 

Though the medicare provisions are 
marvelous, many of our senior citizens 
could be substantially aided by reinstat- 
ing their special tax deduction without 
a significant loss of revenue. 

I voted for passage of the medicare bill 
on April 8, 1965, because of the firm 
conviction that it was the best thing that 
had ever been conceived for our older 
people. In the past year, however, I have 
had a great deal of correspondence on the 
hardships which inflation has been visit- 
ing on those with fixed incomes. I have 
received numerous letters complaining 
what extra tax deductions mean to people 
who are on small pensions and whose 
medical bills are large. 

The problem feeds upon itself because 
the more the elderly become candidates 
for medicare and medical deductions, the 
more serious become their illnesses, the 
more prolonged is the period of conva- 
lescence and the greater is the lack of 
pecuniary substance. 

I feel certain that events since the 
elimination of the over-65 exemption 
more than justify helping these people 
to overcome inflation, “that cruelest tax 
of all.” I, therefore, urge the Congress to 
take action and take it now to restore 
the medical deduction for our older citi- 
zens. 

Oliver Wendell Holmes made the 
statement: 

To be 70 years young is sometimes far more 
cheerful and hopeful than to be 40 years old. 


Favorable action on this bill will cer- 
tainly make the possibilities of that state- 
ment come true for many. I offer 1t with 
the hope that it receives the support and 
attention which I think it merits. 


POTOMAC RIVER SANITATION 
COMPACT 


Mr. FALLON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Maryland? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FALLON. Mr. Speaker, I have the 
pleasure to introduce a bill providing for 
the consent of Congress to revision of 
the interstate compact on the Potomac 
River Basin. The signatories to this com- 
pact—Maryland, Pennsylvania, Virginia, 
West Virginia, and the District of Co- 
lumbia—have approved these revisions. 

This compact has a long, illustrious 
history, in water pollution abatement, 
dating back to 1940. When plans were be- 
ing made in the late 1930’s some people 
wanted a water resources compact not 
limited to pollution abatement. However, 
the majority felt that water pollution 
conditions were such that concentration 
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was essential and that a broadened com- 
pact should come later. 

The record would indicate that this 
was good judgment. In 1940 only 9 per- 
cent of the sewered population of 1,500,- 
000 had secondary type waste treatment; 
75 percent, mostly in the District of Co- 
lumbia, had primary treatment; while 
15 percent had no treatment of any kind. 
Today 97 percent of a sewered popula- 
tion of nearly 3 million, twice as many 
people, are served by at least secondary 
type plants. Industry, which in 1940 pro- 
vided little waste treatment, now pro- 
vides treatment equivalent to the munici- 
pal levels. 

This record has been achieved through 
wholehearted cooperation of the States 
and the District of Columbia with the 
assistance of Federal grant-in-aid and 
other programs. The State of Maryland 

been a leader. Governor O’Conner 
in 1941 became the first chairman of the 
Interstate Commission on the Potomac. 
Recent correspondence from Goy. Spiro 
Agnew reaffirms Maryland’s continuing 
interest and concern, 

In view of the record compiled to date, 
and in view of the complexities of the 
water problems of today in the Potomac, 
the signatories have agreed that now it 
is necessary and desirable to broaden the 
authority of the compact to allow it to 
operate in the total area of water and 
associated land resources. The proposed 
revision of the compact law is for this 
purpose. 

First. The commission will be author- 
ized to cooperate, assist, and provide liai- 
son for and among public and nonpublic 
agencies in the formulation and coordi- 
nation of plans, programs, and other ac- 
tivities relating to stream pollution or to 
the utilization, conservation, or develop- 
ment of water and associated land re- 
sources, 

Second. The Commission will be au- 
thorized to review and comment on any 
plan or program of any public or private 
agency or organization relating to stream 
pollution or the utilization, conservation, 
or development of water or associated 
land resources, 

Third, The Commission will have au- 
thority to establish reasonable standards 
of water quality as developed by the re- 
sponsible signatory agencies. 

Many problems remain to be solved in 
the Potomac and its tributaries. Acid 
mine drainage in the north branch of 
the Potomac, sediment in all parts of 
the basin, land runoff, both rural and 
urban, and nutrient control represent 
some of the major challenges. Both crit- 
ical water supply problems and flood 
control will require basinwide leadership 
for their solution. 

The Interstate Commission on the 
Potomac River Basin with this revised 
charter, which also eliminates a restric- 
tive ceiling on signatory contributions, 
is the Potomac’s only basinwide author- 
ity. Its past record would indicate that 
with its new authority and potential re- 
sources it will be able to provide the 
leadership so badly needed to protect the 
river and to develop its full potential. 

I ask unanimous consent that a mem- 
orandum explaining the background and 
provisions of the proposed bill together 
with an article published in the News- 
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letter of the Interstate Commission on 
the Potomac River Basin entitled 
“ICPRB Revised Compact Has All but 
Congressional OK” be inserted in the 
Recorp following my remarks. 


INTERSTATE COMMISSION ON THE POTOMAC 
RIVER BASIN 


ADDITIONAL ITEMS RELATING TO THE COMPACT 
AMENDMENT 


1. This Amendment was adopted several 
years ago by all of the other States (Mary- 
land,. Pennsylvania, and West Virginia) and 
was formally endorsed by the Commissioners 
of the District of Columbia. It cannot become 
operative until adopted by all of the States 
signatory to the original Compact, It will also 
need to be ratified by the Congress of the 
United States. 

2. Under present thinking, this will be an 
interim action which will allow sufficient time 
for the various Legislatures to study pro- 
posals for a brand-new Compact, without de- 
laying detailed planning and decision-making 
with respect to urgent water supply, water 
quality and other problems. 

3. With the present extreme limitation 
($30,000) on the total sum of the annual 
Signatory contribution (Virginia’s contribu- 
tion amounts to $6,000 per year) and the se- 
vere limitation of its authority and scope, it 
is becoming more and more difficult to secure 
an annual program grant from the Federal 
Water Pollution Control Administration, 

Without this program grant it would be 
almost impossible for the Commission to 
continue its operations, as long as the $30,000 
limitation exists. We would anticipate, under 
new authority provided by this Amendment, 
to request a total of approximately $60,000- 
65,000 per year from the Signatories, In this 
event, Virginia’s share would be $12,000- 
15,000 per year. 

EXPLANATION OF WHAT THE PROPOSED COMPACT 
AMENDMENT WOULD DO 


1. Broadened Scope: The existing Compact 
restricts the scope of authority to the abate- 
ment and control of pollution. The Amend- 
ment recognizes that the utilization and de- 
velopment of the water and associated land 
cannot be separated from pollution in to- 
day's society. Therefore the authority of the 
Commission would be amended to allow the 
Commission to engage in water and asso- 
ciated land resource matters generally. The 
preamble to the Compact Law still indicates 
that the prime purpose of the Commission 
is the control and prevention of pollution. 

2. Planning Authority: New Section (A) 
Article II would allow the Commission to con- 
duct detailed studies and issue reports on 
pollution and other water problems in the 
Conservancy Districts. 

New Section (D) Article II would author- 
ize the Commission to cooperate, assist and 
provide liaison for and among public and 
non-public agencies in the formulation and 
coordination of plans, programs and other 
activities relating to stream pollution or to 
the utilization, conservation, or development 
of water or associated land resources. 

3. Budget Ceiling Removal: Removal of the 
$30,000 ceiling on the total sum of the an- 
nual contributions by the Signatories. Nor- 
mal budgeting processes of each Signatory 
would be followed. 

4. Water Quality Standards: To establish, 
through appropriate state agencies, stand- 
ards of water quality. The Commission 
would not be able to impose standards on a 
state. Rather the responsible State agency 
would be required to submit standards for 
Commission review and recommendation. 
The Federal Water Quality Act of 1965, which 
requires “Water Quality Standards,” will 
make it necessary for the Commission to 
accept “Standards” which the States were 
required to adopt in 1967. 

5. Sections of the Commission (Article 
III): For the purpose of dealing with prob- 
lems of pollution and of water and asso- 
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ciated land resources in specific areas which 
directly affect two or more, but not all, 
Signatory Bodies, the Commission may estab- 
lish Sections of the Commission, consisting 
of Commissioners from such affected Signa- 
tories, provided, however, that no Signatory 
Body may be excluded. 

Under this Article the Commission may 
perform any power or function vested in the 
Commission, and in addition, may exercise 
other powers and functions as may be vested 
in such Section by the laws of any Signatory 
or the laws of the United States. The exer- 
cise of any powers vested solely in a Section 
shall be financed through funds provided in 
advance by the Bodies, including the United 
States, participating in such Section. 

The original purpose of the Article was to 
provide the Washington-Metro Region an 
opportunity for inter-Jjurisdictional coopera- 
tion for concerted action. The organization 
of the Metropolitan Council of Governments 
has since limited the need for this opportu- 
nity. However, the authority to establish 
Sections may still be useful in water supply 
matters in several Basin areas. 

ICPRB Revisep Compact Has ALL Bur 

CONGRESSIONAL OK 


COMPACT: REPRINTED, EXPLAINED 


The Interstate Commission on the Potomac 
River Basin Compact, the legal instrument 
which has delimited the powers of the Com- 
mission for the past 27 years has been 
amended by the four member-States of the 
compact organization and approved by the 
District of Columbia. The amendments in- 
crease the responsibilities and scope of oper- 
ations of the organization. Final sanction 
of the changes, however, rests with the U.S. 
Congress. The Congress is, as a matter of 
form, the guarantor of interstate compacts. 

It was a committee of the Commission, 
aided by a consulting group, which originally 
formulated the revisions to the Commission 
Compact. The committee submitted its re- 
port in 1959. During the years from 1959 to 
the present, the parties to the Compact, 
one by one have weighed, considered and 
finally approved the changes. Maryland, the 
District of Columbia, Pennsylvania and West 
Virgnia had all recorded themselves in favor 
by 1962-63, or six years ago. Virginia brought 
all the base runners home very recently when 
Governor Mills E. Godwin fixed his signa- 
ture to Virginia Assembly—S. 436. The bill 
had passed the 1968 Assembly in March. 
State Senators Robert Fitzgerald, Omer Hirst 
and Adelard Brault, all of Fairfax County, 
had introduced it. 


INQUIRIES 


The Interstate Commission Compact, 
amended and approved by all of the signa- 
tories, is reprinted in full on the inside pages 
of this Newsletter. The amendments (dele- 
tions in italic; additions in bold face) speak 
quite plainly for themselves. Very little ex- 
planation would seem to be required; yet 
this reasonable assumption does not square 
with a sizable demand for “information” on 
the matter of the changes. This demand, 
manifest in a steady stream of letter and 
telephone inquiries directed to the Commis- 
sion’s office at Washington, D.C., is the more 
significant, because—as noted before—the 
changes have not been finally ratified by the 
Congress. 

The questions, in their turn, are operat- 
ing on the reasonable assumption that noth- 
ing happens in a vacuum; least of all, per- 
haps, the resurrection of the Proposed 
Amendments to the original 1940 interstate 
Compact for the Potomac. 

The amendments read the same as they 
did six years ago, yet the Potomac Basin 
is considerably changed after six years. It 
is this c relationship which injects 
the amendments with significance. The con- 
temporary meaning of an amended Compact 
must lie in the Compact’s contemporary ap- 
plication. 
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The amendments were originally proposed 
with the view that they would permit the 
compact-organization, the Commission, to 
better perform its role of advisor to the Po- 
tomac States on corporate, basin-wide efforts 
to clean up streams and deal with other 
water matters. Six years ago, the Potomac 
States were not, perhaps, in desperate need 
of better advice on how to proceed with a 
concerted attack on Basin stream pollution, 
because in truth they were collectively mak- 
ing very few decisions to abate pollution on 
an interstate or drainage-basin basis. Rather, 
their abatement efforts and programs were, 
by and large, ones which they undertook in- 
dividually for the satisfaction of ends within 
their own boundaries. These individual ef- 
forts, of course, indirectly benefited the Basin 
as a whole. 

The Potomac Basin six years ago was vir- 
tually Homestead land for any public agency 
or governmental team that wanted to write 
a total plan to upgrade and conserve the 
water (and related land) resources of the 
region. It was a time when comprehensive 
planners were just starting to get their feet 
wet in the Potomac. The Army Corps of Engi- 
neers was just in the first motions of orga- 
nizing the giant data-gathering effort that 
led to its controversial 1963 scheme, and the 
U.S. Dept. of Interior with a recreational de- 
velopment design and a water quality con- 
cordat. (Ideally these will be integrated in 
the forthcoming Interdepartmental Task 
Force Final Report.) 

Already, basin-planning has gone as far 
in actuality as to roughly predicate the func- 
tion and use of large water & shoreland seg- 
ments of the Basin, Environmental zoning 
is the immediate, practical outcome of the 
Water Quality Standards Act of 1965. Very 
recently Senator Daniel Brewster of Mary- 
land introduced a bill (S. 3157) which would 
bestow on the “main stem of the Potomac 
River and adjacent land areas in Maryland, 
Virginia and West Virginia” perhaps one of 
the most exclusive zoning classifications pos- 
sible for settled areas which ‘‘possess unusual 
natural, scenic, historic, fish & wildlife, and 
recreational values.” Senator Brewster would 
have the Main Stem Potomac designated a 
National River. 

NEVER BETTER 

Prospects to develop and conserve the Po- 
tomac on a unified basis have never seemed 
better. How cautious the thinking of six 
years ago seems now. But where are the Poto- 
mac States (outside of their U.S. Congres- 
sional delegations) in this rush of Potomac 
planning? What have they done in six years 
to stay in the running? 

States all across the country, with new 
budget allocations, new programs and new 
or revamped natural resources and water 
resources agencies, are answering the de- 
mands of modern America that the environ- 
ment stay clean and continue to offer oppor- 
tunity, inspiration and health. The Potomac 
States have created energetic conservation 
and pollution abatement programs, each 
State operating within its own boundaries. 
All want to carry the same conservationist 
methods over to the watershed as a unit. 
Their in-state programs have already clearly 
benefited the waters of the Potomac system, 
and the obvious way to enlarge these gains 
is to enlarge the scope of rational manage- 
ment. The States of the Potomac apparently 
want to ride the planning wave of the 
future, 

Naturally, they require a vehicle in order 
to do this. A committee of Governors’ rep- 
resentatives (the Potomac River Basin Ad- 
visory Committee) has devised and recom- 
mended to the attention of the several State 
legislatures a most advanced Compact-in- 
strument allowing for mutual assistance and 
consultation in the conservation and de- 
velopment of the Potomac. It is the most 
sophisticated of its type in the country; but 
for the time being it is only a proposal, not 
a fact. By the most optimistic count, ap- 
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proval by all of the State legislatures can 
not be had for two years (1970). When this 
new Compact does come into being, it will 
absorb and replace the present Interstate 
Commission. 

Of course the States are consulted on the 
Basin planning (by others) that is going 
forward. The Governors’ Advisory Commit- 
tee entered some marginal comments in the 
Interdepartmental Staff Task Force Interim 
Report, for example. Senator Brewster, in 
his bill, establishes a nine-member Potomac 
National River Advisory Council with two 
members for each of the Potomac jurisdic- 
tions: District of Columbia, Maryland, 
Pennsylvania, Virginia and West Virginia. 
The ninth member would be designated from 
the general public. The Secretary “will be re- 
quired to consult with the Council on mat- 
ters relating to the development of the 
(National River) project.” 

The position of the States today is small 
in relation to where they would like to be— 
a position outlined unambiguously in their 
ambitious, new Potomac Compact proposal. 
They can make their collective voice and 
their individual voices heard through quite 
a few channels, but a stronger voice would 
be welcome. 

CLEAR 


Given the contemporary Potomac scene, 
the significance of the move to modestly 
enlarge the responsibilities of the present 
Interstate Commission is clear. 

The hope of the States lies in an altogether 
different Compact, but an improved Inter- 
state Commission will permit the States a 
single and influential voice in Potomac plan- 
ning for the next few years. Assuming favor- 
able action by the Congress, the Commis- 
sion can serve as an interim coordinating 
agency. In the manner of a reliable lead-off 
batter it can move the Basin States’ Potomac 
planning to first base. The built-in limita- 
tion on the Commission's life span means 
that it can, in a certain sense, be sacrificed— 
that it, too, can “take itself out of politics.” 
Thus, before its useful life is over, it may 
be able to lay down a sacrifice bunt that 
will move unified State planning to second 
base. At that point, even a long single by 
the totally new Compact-organization pro- 
posed as a replacement can bring State plan- 
ning for the Potomac home. 

The present Commission, the interim 
agency—strengthened by amendments to its 
Compact—will strive to muster to the cause 
of Potomac planning the citizens by two’s 
and three’s at the local level. Local indiffer- 
ence or local resistance will break the back 
of any plan for the Potomac no matter how 
reasonable, no matter how obvious its merits. 
There are no substitutes for individual citi- 
zens convinced on their own terms of the 
rightness of the plan. Those who plan for 
the development of the great watersheds of 
the West may perhaps enjoy the luxury of 
concentrating exclusively on the engineering 
and the dollar problems—and never mind the 
buzzards, the cactus and the petrified for- 
ests. Basin planning in the East is nothing 
less than planning for people, who are nu- 
merous, alive, and talk back. 

The Commissioners of the Interstate Com- 
mission will meet shortly to define in detail 
a new posture and policies for the Commis- 
sion, which it could assume and adopt after 
the Congress acts favorably, as expected. 

Without prejudicing the decisions of the 
Commissioners by speculating over-much in 
advance, several actions of an improved Com- 
mission may be predicted. It seems reason- 
able to assume that the Commission will as- 
similate the new State-Federal Water Qual- 
ity Standards and codify them in the Com- 
mission by-laws. Thus the power newly 
granted to the Commission, in the amended 
version of its Compact, to set standards for 
the Basin is not one due for a great deal 
of exercise. 

What use will be made of the new power to 
form “Sections” is uncertain. The provision 
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was originally conceived to enable Virginia, 
Maryland and the District of Columbia to 
cooperatively expend extra effort to solve 
problems of the Washington Metropolitan 
region. In the period since the provision was 
conceived, the Metropolitan Council of Gov- 
ernments has been formed to serye this 
purpose. 

The Commission with its new authorities 
could help bring about solutions to Basin 
water supply problems. While the large need 
is in the Metro region, critical water supply 
problems exist in many upstream commu- 
nities. Also the Metro needs are to a consid- 
erable degree dependent on upstream solu- 
tions. This is a total Basin problem which 
cries for a basin-wide solution soon. 

The proposed new Potomac River Basin 
Compact calls for development of a large 
detail-plan for the protection and develop- 
ment of the Basin’s water and related land 
resources. Federal plans, referred to earlier 
will be essentially “framework” plans which 
will need to be translated into detailed work- 
ing plans. It seems reasonable to assume 
that with its new powers the Interstate 
Commission should begin the development 
of a large working plan; pending the final 
formulation and adoption of a new Compact 
as recommended by the Potomac River Basin 
Advisory Committee. 

In the final analysis the scope of en- 
deavor of the Interstate Commission with 
its new authorities will depend on the in- 
tentions of the Signatory Bodies inosfar as 
the development of the Potomac is con- 
cerned. In recent years the Federal Govern- 
ment has maintained the initiative in plan- 
ning, with the States to a large degree being 
interested spectators. We are now at the ac- 
tion stage. Any voids will undoubtedly be 
filled. 

Report. (Other Federal agencies subse- 
quently were to help the Corps in writing its 
definitive survey of the Basin—more than 
two shelf-yards of bound pages.) 

While Federal agencies were pulling on 
hip boots six years ago, for a deep wade 
into Potomac data, the States apparently 
were yielding to the rule “don’t go near the 
water.” 

If the States, on the other hand, had 
seized the initiative in comprehensive plan- 
ning, there would certainly have been a use 
for an unencumbered, knowledgeable, repre- 
sentative organization to advise them. A 
Commission, strengthened by an amended 
Compact would have made a combined State 
assault on watershed water-quality problems 
possible. 

Certainly the Federal agencies expected a 
State instrumentality to appear. With no or- 
ganization to turn to that was energetically 
representative of the Basin States, how could 
the Federal agencies bring State and local 
thinking into the “policy” stages of their 
planning? 

Assuming that the Commission had been 
given the larger responsibilities conferred by 
the Compact amendments, it is reasonable 
to imagine the Basin citizenry even cheering 
the Corps’ Report on the occasion of its 
launching in 1963. As it was, fundamental 
citizen opinion was not coaxed to the sur- 
face during the plan-drafting process and 
was not given outlet for sufficient open ex- 
pression. Rather, public opinion was per- 
mitted to grow, by dark processes, negative 
and chilly under the surface, Of course, it 
was precisely on a large, sullen iceberg that 
the Corps’ plan ended its voyage; unex- 
pectedly, without warning. 

Speculating even further—had the Corps’ 
plan proved popular and seaworthy, there 
would have been little need for the recent 
re-edition of a Federal plan for the Potomac; 
the Federal agencies working this time under 
the nominal direction of the Dept. of Interior. 

The States six years ago got no vehicle for 
improving water-quality over the Basin and 
the Federal comprehensive planners got no 
seismic instrument for recording State and 
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local opinion, as Virginia’s affirmative action, 
only now, on the Compact amendments re- 
veals. (Any amendments to the Compact—to 
take effect—must be approved by all the 
signatories.) 

SIX YEARS LATER 


Six years later, an amended Compact has 
a different promise and different application 
from what it would have had six years ago. 
America is a different nation and the Poto- 
mac Basin a different place in 1968. Today 
there is an altogether new understanding 
and will to do something about the natural 
environment. A whole generation of Ameri- 
cans has revolted against indifference and 
waste and demands a reclamation job on the 
water, air and landscape. 

Concern for the quality and utility of water 
has prompted passage of progressive legisla- 
tion in the State legislatures and major leg- 
islation at the Federal level controlling water 
pollution and promoting watershed planning 
and water research. People generally are 
aware that population and waste products of 
new technology threaten the natural environ- 
ment in more powerful and sophisticated 
ways, and that the environment is vulnerable. 

As a consequence of the New Conserva- 
tion,” the Potomac Basin, once an unlikely 
subject for the comprehensive planners, is 
now singled out as a subject that will one day 
model for the Nation. Its natural beauty is 
praised at the highest level and its recrea- 
tional and historical assets are studied and 
appreciated on every side. 

Today there are several agencies practicing 
basin planning in the Potomac watershed on 
& more or less permanent basis, whereas there 
was no such planning six years ago. There 
is the U.S. Dept. of Agriculture advancing a 
small watersheds scheme for the Basin, the 
U.S. Corps of Engineers with its major-dam. 


THE REVISED COMPACT 


(This printing of the Compact shows dele- 
tions, which appear in italic, and differen- 
tlates between new sections, in black 
brackets, and unchanged sections, in plain 


type.) 

Whereas it is recognized that abatement 
of existing pollution and the control of fu- 
ture pollution of interstate streams can best 
be promoted through a joint agency rep- 
resenting the several states located wholly 
or in part within the area drained by any 
such interstate stream; and 

Whereas the Congress of the United States 
has given its consent to the States of Mary- 
land and West Virginia, the Commonwealths 
of Pennsylvania and Virginia, and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia to enter into a compact 
providing for the creation of a conservancy 
district to consist of the basin of 
the Potomac River and the main and tribu- 
tary streams therein, for “the purpose of 
regulating, controlling, preventing, or other- 
wise rendering unobjectionable and harmless 
the pollution of the waters of said Potomac 
drainage area by sewage and industrial and 
other wastes”; [and] 

[Whereas the regulation, control and pre- 
vention of pollution is directly affected by 
the quantities of water in said streams and 
the uses to which such water may be put, 
thereby requiring integration and coordina- 
tion of the planning for the development and 
use of the water and associated land re- 
sources through cooperation with, and sup- 
port and coordination of, the activities of 
Federal, State, local and private agencies, 
groups, and interests concerned with the 
development, utilization and conservation 
of the water and associated land resources 
of the said conservancy district:] 

Now therefore the States of Maryland and 
West Virginia, the Commonwealths of Penn- 
sylvania and Virginia, and the District of 
Columbia, hereinafter designated signatory 
bodies, do hereby create the Potomac Valley 
Conservancy District, hereinafter designated 
the Conservancy District, comprising all of 
the area drained by the Potomac River and 
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its tributaries; and also, do hereby create, [as 
an agency of each signatory body,] the Inter- 
state Commission on the Potomac River 
Basin, hereinafter designated the Commis- 
sion, under the articles of organization as 
set forth below. 

Article I 


The Interstate Commission on the Potomac 
River Basin shall consist of three members 
from each signatory body and three members 
appointed by the President of the United 
States. Said Commissioners, other than those 
appointed by the President, shall be chosen 
in a manner and for the terms provided by 
law of the signatory body from which they 
are appointed and shall serve without com- 
pensation from the Commission but shall be 
paid by the Commission their actual expenses 
incurred and incident to the performance 
of their duties. 

(A) The Commission shall meet and or- 
ganize within thirty days after the effective 
date of this compact, shall elect from its 
number a chairman and vice-chairman, shall 
adopt suitable by-laws, shall make, adopt, 
and promulgate such rules and regulations 
as are necessary for the management and 
control, and shall adopt a seal. 

(B) The Commission shall appoint and, at 
its pleasure, remove or discharge such of- 
ficers and legal, engineering, clerical, expert 
and other assistants as may be required to 
carry the provisions of this compact into ef- 
fect, and shall determine their qualifications 
and fix their duties and compensation. Such 
personnel as may be employed shall be em- 
ployed without regard to any civil service or 
other similar requirements for employees 
of any of the signatory bodies. The Commis- 
sion may maintain one or more offices for the 
transaction of its business and may meet 
at any time or place within the area of the 
Conservancy District [signatory bodies. 

(C) The Commission shall keep accurate 
accounts of all receipts and disbursements 
and shall make an annual report thereof and 
shall in such report set forth in detail the 
operations and transactions conducted by it 
pursuant to this compact. The Commission 
however, shall not incur any obligations for 
administrative or other expenses prior to the 
making of appropriations adequate to meet 
the same nor shall it in any way pledge the 
credit of any of the signatory bodies. Each 
of the signatory bodies reserves the right to 
make at any time an examination and audit 
of the accounts of the Commission. 

(D) A quorum of the Commission shall, for 
the transaction of business, the exercise of 
any powers, or the performance of any duties, 
consist of at least a majority of the [six] 
members of the Commission [who shall rep- 
resent at least a majority of the signatory 
bodies: J provided, however that no action 
of the Commission relating to policy [or 
stream classification or standards] shall be 
binding on any one of the signatory bodies 
unless at least two of the Commissioners 
from such signatory body shall vote in favor 
thereof. 

Article II 

The Commission shall have the power ana 
its duties shall be: 

(A) To coordinate, tabulate, and sum- 
marize technical and other data now avail- 
able, or as shall become available in the 
future from any source, on the pollution of 
the streams of the Conservancy District and 
on the character and conditions of such 
streams, and to prepare reports thereon an- 
nually and at such other times as may be 
deemed advisable by the Commission. 

{To collect, analyze, interpret, coordinate, 
tabulate, summarize and distribute technical 
and other data relative to, and to conduct 
studies, sponsor research and prepare reports 
on, pollution and other water problems of 
the Conservancy Distriet.J 

(B) To supplement existing information 
and data, and to secure new data by such 
investigations, analyses, or other means as 
may be necessary to secure adequate infor- 
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mation on the character and condition of 
the streams of the Conservancy District as 
they now exist or may be affected by the 
future discharge of sewage and industrial 
and other wastes into the said stream. 

(C) L(Z) 1 To cooperate with the legislative 
and administrative agencies of the signatory 
bodies, or the equivalent thereof, and with 
other interested commissions and similar or- 
ganizations [Federal, local governmental and 
non-governmental agencies, organizations, 
groups and persons] for the purpose of pro- 
moting uniform laws, rules or regulations 
for the abatement and control of pollution 
of streams [and the utilization, conservation 
and development of the water and associated 
land resources] in the said Conservancy Dis- 
trict. 

£(C)](D) To disseminate to the public in- 
formation [in relation to stream pollution 
problems and the utilization, conservation 
and development of the water and associated 
land resources of the Conservancy District 
and] on the aims and, [views,] purposes [and 
recommendations] of the Commission and 
on the harmful and uneconomical results of 
stream pollution [in relation thereto] 
through the issuance of bulletins, circulars, 
correspondence, literature and reports. 

(E) To cooperate with other organizations 
engaged in fact-finding and research activi- 
ties on the treatment of sewage and indus- 
trial wastes or other wastes, and if deemed 
advisable, to institute and conduct such 
research and fact-finding activities. 

L(D) To cooperate with, assist, and provide 
liaison for and among, public and non-public 
agencies and organizations concerned with 
pollution and other water problems in the 
formulation and coordination of plans, pro- 
grams and other activities relating to stream 
pollution or to the utilization, conservation 
or development of water or associated land 
resources, and to sponsor cooperative action 
in connection with the foregoing. 

L(E) In its discretion and at any time dur- 
ing or after the formulation thereof, to re- 
view and to comment upon any plan or 
program of any public or private agency or 
organization relating to stream pollution or 
the utilization, conservation or development 
of water or associated land resources.] 

L(F) (1)] To make and, if needful from 
time to time, revise and to recommend to the 
signatory bodies, reasonable minimum stand- 
ards for the treatment of sewage and indus- 
trial or other wastes now discharged or to 
be discharged in the future to the streams 
of the Conservancy District, and also for 
cleanliness of the various streams in the 
Conservancy District. 

[(2) To establish reasonable physical, 
chemical and bacteriological standards of 
water quality satisfactory for various clas- 
sifications of use. It is agreed that each of 
the signatory bodies through appropriate 
agencies will prepare a classification of its 
interstate waters in the District in entirety 
or by portions according to present and pro- 
posed highest use, and for this purpose tech- 
nical experts employed by appropriate state 
water pollution control agencies are author- 
ized to confer on questions relating to clas- 
sification of interstate waters affecting two 
or more states. Each signatory body agrees 
to submit its classification of its interstate 
waters to the Commission with its recom- 
mendations thereon. 

[The Commission shall review such clas- 
sification and recommendations and accept 
or return the same with its comments. In 
the event of return, the signatory body will 
consider the comments of the Commission 
and re-submit the classification proposal, 
with or without amendment, with any ad- 
ditional comments for further action by the 
Commission. 

[it is agreed that after acceptance of such 
classification, the signatory body through 
its appropriate state water pollution control 

will work to establish programs of 
treatment of sewage and industrial wastes 
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which will meet or exceed standards estab- 
lished by the Commission for classified wa- 
ters. The Commission may from time to time 
make such changes in definitions of classifi- 
cations and in standards as may be required 
by changed conditions or as may be neces- 
sary for uniformity and in a manner similar 
to that in which these standards and clas- 
sifications were originally established. 

Cit is recognized, owing to such variable 
factors as location, size, character and flow 
and the many varied uses of the waters sub- 
ject to the terms of this Compact, that no 
single standard of sewage and waste treat- 
ment and no single standard of quality of 
receiving waters is practical and that the 
degree of treatment of sewage and indus- 
trial wastes should take into account the 
classification of the receiving waters accord- 
ing to present and proposed highest use, 
such as for drinking water supply, bathing 
and other recreational purposes, mainte- 
nance and propagation of fish life, industrial 
and agricultural uses, navigation and dis- 
posal of wastes. 


(Article III 

(For the purpose of dealing with the prob- 
lems of pollution and of water and associ- 
ated land resources in specific areas which 
directly affect two or more, but not all, 
signatory bodies, the Commission may estab- 
lish Sections of the Commission consisting 
of the Commissioners from such affected 
signatory bodies, provided, however, that no 
signatory body may be excluded from any 
Section in which it wishes to participate. 
The Commissioners appointed by the Presi- 
dent of the United States may participate 
in any Section. The Commission shall desig- 
nate, and from time to time may change, the 
geographical area with respect to which each 
Section shall function. Each Section shall, 
to such extent as the Commission may from 
time to time authorize, have authority to 
exercise and perform with respect to its 
designated geographical area any power or 
function vested in the Commission, and in 
addition may exercise such other powers 
and perform such functions as may be vested 
in such Section by the laws of any signa- 
tory body or by the laws of the United 
States. The exercise or performance by a 
Section of any power or function vested in 
the Commission may be financed by the 
Commission, but the exercise or perform- 
ance of powers or functions vested solely in 
a Section shall be financed through funds 
provided in advance by the bodies, including 
the United States, participating in such 
Section.J 

Article III [Iv] 

The moneys necessary to finance the Com- 
mission in the administration of its business 
in the Conservancy District shall be pro- 
vided through appropriations from the sig- 
natory bodies and the United States, in the 
manner prescribed by the laws of the sev- 
eral signatory bodies and of the United 
States, and in amounts as follows: 

The pro rata contribution shall be based 
on such factors as population, the amount 
of industrial and domestic pollution; and a 
fiat service charge, as shall be determined 
from time to time by the Commission, sub- 
ject, however, to the approval, ratification 
and appropriation of such contribution by 
the several signatory bodies. And, further 
provided, that the total of such sums from 
signatory bodies shall not exceed a total of 
$30,000 per annum. 


Article IV [V] 


Pursuant to the aims and purposes of 
this compact, the signatory bodies mutually 
agree: 

1. Faithful cooperation in the abatement 
of existing pollution and the prevention of 
future pollution in the streams of the Con- 
servancy District [and in the planning for 
the utilization, conservation and development 
of the water and associated land resources 
thereof] 
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2. The enactment of adequate and, in 80 
far as is practicable, uniform legislation for 
the abatement and control of such pollution 
[and control and use of such streams.] 

3. The appropriation of biennial sums on 
the proportionate basis as set forth in Article 
HIVJ 

Article V [VIJ 


This compact shall become effective imme- 
diately after it shall have been ratified by 
the majority of the legislatures of the States 
of Maryland and West Virginia, the Com- 
monwealths of Pennsylvania and Virginia, 
and by the Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia, and approved by the Congress of 
the United States; provided, however, that 
this compact shall not be effective as to any 
signatory body until ratified thereby. 


Article VI [VIIJ 


Any signatory body may by legislative act, 
after one year's notice to the Commission, 
withdraw from this compact. 


CZECHOSLOVAK INDEPENDENCE 
DAY 


Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Connecticut? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, the con- 
frontation between Czechoslovakia and 
the Soviet Union has earned the careful 
attention of many observers in the West, 
especially because of the implications 
which liberalization by the Prague regime 
holds for other governments in the Soviet 
bloc, and for the stability of Europe. 

To Americans of Czechoslovakian de- 
scent the daily developments have even 
more importance, for they reflect the will 
of their friends and relatives to fashion 
lives of greater freedom and self-deter- 
mination. On June 20, 1968, I introduced 
House Joint Resolution 1360 which would 
authorize the President to proclaim Oc- 
tober 26, 1968, as the date commemo- 
rating the 50th anniversary of the Dec- 
laration of Independence of the Repub- 
lic of Czechoslovakia. 

Recently I was pleased to receive a 
copy of an article which appeared in 
Hilasatel—Herald—a Czech language 
semiweekly published in Chicago, Ill., on 
July 2, 1968, which mentioned House 
Joint Resolution 1360 to its readers. At 
this point in the Recorp, I wish to in- 
clude the text of the Hlasatel article, 
and particularly to point cut the conclu- 
sion which reads in part: 

We call upon all members of Czech and 
Slovak national origins to promote this move“ 
ment and to write to their Senators and Rep- 
resentatives in support of the requests ad- 


dressed to them for the declaration of a 
Czechoslovak Independence Day. 


At a time when the future of liberaliza- 
tion in Czechoslovakia hangs in the bal- 
ance, I believe that a greater familiarity 
with the democratic principles of their 
move, and their historic ties to the 
foundations of American government, 
can give our citizens a fuller awareness 
of the Czechoslovak struggle. I am en- 
couraged by the popular support given 
in Hlasatel and commend it to the at- 
tention of my colleagues. 
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THE COMMEMORATION OF THE 50TH ANNIVER— 
SARY OF THE CZECHOSLOVAK REPUBLIC AT 
THE CONGRESS 


The commemoration of the 50th anniver- 
sary of the proclamation of the Czechoslovak 
Republic was mentioned in the Congress of 
the United States. 

Below is the statement delivered by Con- 
gressman John S. Monagan from the State 
of Connecticut in the House of Representa- 
tives on the occasion of the 50th anniversary 
of the proclamation of the Czechoslovak Re- 
public: 

“Mr. Monacan. Mr. Speaker, this year we 
have the opportunity to mark a significant 
and timely event—the anniversary of the 
proclamation of the Czechoslovak Declara- 
tion of Independence by the Czech Republic’s 
first President, Thomas Garrigue Massaryk, 
from Independence Hall, Philadelphia, on 
October 26, 1918. 

“This event is significant because it ex- 
emplifies the faith that democratic-minded 
persons have placed in the American princi- 
ples of democracy and representative govern- 
ment. It is also significant that the new 
government chose the shrine of our own po- 
litical independence to proclaim their new 
Republic, 

“This event is also timely, because this year 
the Czechoslovak Communist Party began a 
conscientious process of ‘democratization’ 
after two decades of political subservience 
to Moscow. The graves of Dr. Thomas 
Masaryk, and his son Jan—the Czech For- 
eign Minister who died in mysterious circum- 
stances in 1948—have become national 
shrines, and one of the first public acts which 
the new President, Ludvik Svogoda, made 
after assuming office was to visit the Masaryk 
burial plot. 

“The foundling of the Czechoslovak Re- 
public servies today as the guiding symbol for 
the peaceful reform which is taking place 
within that country. In view of the past 
history of the Republic, its traditional ties 
with the United States, the influence of 
President Woodrow Wilson as a theoretician 
and supporter, and the recent promising de- 
velopment within Czechoslovaki. for greater 
freedom and self-determination. I think it 
appropriate that we mark the 50th anniver- 
sary of the proclamation of independence by 
Dr. Masaryk in Phiiadelphia with appropriate 
ceremonies, and have introduced a joint 
resolution today authorzing the President to 
proclaim October 26, 1968, as the date com- 
memorating the 50th anniversary of the De- 
claration of Independence of the Republic 
of Czechoslovakia, 

“Mr. Speaker, it is my hope that my col- 
leagues will join me in the introduction and 
support of similar resolutions.” 

This is the message of Congressman John 
S. Monagan from the State of Connecticut 
in the House of Representatives, which we 
welcome because it expresses the convictions, 
endeavors and efforts with which all Czechs 
and Slovaks in America and in the rest of 
the free world concur through their organiza- 
tions and press organs. 

On behalf of the Czechoslovak National 
Council of America which, along with many 
other national and foreign organizations of 
Czechs and Slovaks, is making preparations 
for a convention on the occasion of this im- 
portant anniversary, we call up on all mem- 
bers of Czech and Slovak national organiza- 
tions to promote this movement and to write 
to their Senators and Representatives in sup- 
port of the requests addressed to them for 
the declaration of a Czechoslovak Independ- 
ence Day. 


FIREARMS SHOULD BE TAKEN 
AWAY FROM CRIMINALS—AND 
DESTROYED 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
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for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, the im- 
portant thing, it seems to me, about fire- 
arms is to keep weapons away from crim- 
inals, In this connection it would be well 
for the Congress to consider procedures 
by which it is made mandatory that all 
Federal agencies confiscate firearms from 
individuals they have apprehended in 
unlawful acts, and that these weapons 
should thereafter be destroyed—so that 
there will be a steady drain of firearms 
away from criminals, with no return 
through surreptitious or black-market 
channels. Such a requirement could and 
should also be made applicable to the 
States and local enforcement groups. 

It is my understanding that at the 
present time, guns seized by the Treasury 
are turned over to the General Services 
Administration and that most of these 
weapons are then physically destroyed 
by an arm of the Defense Department. 
I believe that all these weapons, after 
cataloging—and possibly after a record 
is made of their ballistic characteris- 
tics—should be destroyed; and that such 
a regulation should apply to all Federal 
Departments. 

I have spent many hours discussing 
gun legislation with the people in my 
district. These conversations have con- 
firmed the evidence of the heavy volume 
of mail received daily in my office that 
the people of east Texas are deeply con- 
cerned about gun legislation, and that 
they overwhelmingly oppose restrictions 
which as a practical matter would de- 
prive law-abiding citizens of defensive 
and sporting firearms while not effec- 
tively taking such weapons away from 
the criminal elements in our society. The 
40 to 50 million Americans who lawfully 
own firearms should not in my opinion 
be made scapegoats and legislative vic- 
tims of a crime situation which we all 
deplore, but for which they are not re- 
sponsible. 

A further indication that what we 
badly need is to get tough with the law- 
breakers and not with those who obey 
and uphold the law may be found in Time 
magazine, whose June 21, 1968, issue 
stated: 

At the Appalachian “crime convention” in 
1957, twelve of the 35 New York residents 
collared by police were “clean” under the 
provisions of the state’s tough Sullivan law— 
they had pistol permits. 


Mr. Speaker, I include the following 

resolution from the State of Texas: 
SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 17 

Whereas, A recent presidential proposal 
requiring the total registration of firearms 
has been delivered to the Congress of the 
United States; and 

Whereas, The proposal would give to the 
United States Treasury all-inclusive power 
to issue or not to issue a license; and 

Whereas, Such proposal is a calculated at- 
tempt to make it as difficult as possible for 
any American citizen to buy guns and am- 
munition even though the second amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United 
States guarantees the right of the American 
citizens to keep and to bear arms; and 
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Whereas, Such proposal is designed and 
calculated to lead to an ultimate confisca- 
tion of all firearms at any time the Federal 
Government would see fit to do so, either by 
whim or fancy, and recognizing that there 
is a minority who openly favor this position, 
most Americans are incensed that this pos- 
sibility could or would arise; and 

Whereas, The Justice Department, by 
strict enforcement of the National Firearms 
Act, the Federal Firearms Act, and the Crime 
Control and Safet Streets Act, can control 
the criminal use of sawed-off shotguns, ma- 
chine guns; mail-order purchases of hand 
guns; and receipt, possession or transporta- 
tion of any firearms by anyone under indict- 
ment or convicted of a felony, veterans who 
are other than honorably discharged, mental 
incompetents, aliens illegally in this coun- 
try, and former citizens who renounce their 
citizenship; now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, By the Senate of the State of 
Texas, the House of Representatives con- 
curring, that the Congress of the United 
States be urged not to pass laws requiring the 
registration of firearms such as the current 
presidential proposals, but rather to consid- 
er laws such as H.R. 6137 by Congressman 
Bob Casey of Texas, which punish the crimi- 
nal misuse of firearms and to order the strict 
enforcement of existing firearms statutes; 
and, be it further 

Resolved, That a duly attested copy of 
this Resolution be sent immediately to the 
Secretary of the Senate of the United States, 
to the Clerk of the House of Representatives 
of the United States, and to each member 
of the Congress. 

PRESTON SMITH, 
Lieutenant Governor. 
President of the Senate. 
Ben BARNES, 
Speaker of the House. 

Attest: 

CHARLES SCHNABEL, 
Secretary of the Senate. 

DOROTHY HALLMAN, 
Chief Clerk of the House. 


IN SUPPORT OF REV. DR. WALTER E. 
FAUNTROY 


Mr. NIX. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. NIX. Mr. Speaker, I have been dis- 
heartended and sorrowed by the prolixity 
of abuse unleashed these past few days 
at one of this city’s most distinguished 
clergymen, Rev. Dr. Walter E. Fauntroy. 

Not only have many of these attacks 
been personally abusive, but they have 
sought to impugn the motives and in- 
tegrity of an honorable citizen whose long 
history of Christian commitment to the 
betterment of his fellow citizens is uni- 
versally recognized by all Washingto- 
nians, and indeed, by many throughout 
the United States. 

Reverend Fauntroy is pastor of Bethel 
Baptist Church. In addition, he is Vice 
Chairman of the City Council and presi- 
dent of the Model Inner City Community 
Organization, Inc. Among his many 
memberships in organizations are the 
Southern Christian Leadership Confer- 
ence which he serves as Washington di- 
rector and the Black United Front of 
which he is a member of the Board of 
Conveners. 

Reverend Fauntroy was also a Vice 


Chairman of the very successful White 
House Conference. “To Fulfill These 
Rights” on June 1 and 2, 1966. 

But the good this fine young man has 
accomplished has all been forgotten. No- 
body recalls any of his outstanding ac- 
tivities. Nobody speaks of his record of 
sincere, nonviolent commitment to the 
achievement of racial equality. 

Instead, there is now a united clamor 
to pillory him, denounce him, condemn 
him, and abuse him. And yet, Reverend 
Fauntroy, during the ordeal of the past 
few days, has followed the injunction of 
the one person whom he regards as his 
ultimate Master to “bless them that 
curse you, do good to them that hate 
you, and pray for them which despite- 
fully use you and persecute you.” 

Why is Reverend Fauntroy being as- 
sailed today? Because of something he 
said? For something he did? No; he is 
being censured for the statement of an 
organization of which he is a member 
and which was issued in his absence, 
without his knowledge, and without his 
concurrence. 

There are many of us who belong to 
organizations today, and I would be sur- 
prised if we agreed 100 percent with all 
of the statements and philosophical pos- 
tures of those various organizations in 
which we hold memberships. 

Yet, we do not sever our relationships 
with these organizations because of any 
single statement. As Reverend Fauntroy 
has elected to do, we stay with such or- 
ganizations when they are right, and 
when they are wrong we stay with them 
until they become right. 

It would be just as logical for Reverend 
Fauntroy’s critics to condemn him for his 
membership in his church if his church 
should elect at any time to take a posi- 
tion which is antiethical to the accepted 
mores of our society. It would be just as 
logical to condemn Reverend Fauntroy 
for his membership in a fraternity if that 
fraternity published a statement which 
many in this Congress or in this city be- 
lieved challenged the rationale for white 
supremacy. 

Mr. Speaker, as a lawyer and one who 
has dedicated himself all his life to the 
sanctity and the omnipotent security of 
the law, I find the statement by the 
Black United Front concerning the slay- 
ing of the young policeman a most repre- 
hensible exercise in tortured logic. 

I strongly disagree and would in no 
way approve its issuance. But, as a Negro 
who has represented almost 500,000 
Negroes in America’s fourth largest city 
for the past 35 years, I understand the 
anguish, the hurt, the frustration and, 
yes, the bitterness that produced that 
BUF statement. 

And there are those of us here in this 
great legislative body that should look, 
as Reverend Fauntroy suggested, beyond 
the rhetoric to try and understand what 
the BUF was attempting to communi- 
cate for many of this city’s Negroes. 

They said it badly. They said it in- 
elegantly. They said it illogically. But 
they did describe a state of mind which 
prevails among Negro citizens. 

The BUF statement did not advocate 
violence. Nor did it condone such an ex- 
ercise, What it did do was to attempt to 
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focus public attention on a social con- 
dition between Negroes and the police 
department which they believe must be 
rectified. 

And as I have already said, the BUF 
did this poorly and in so doing, rendered 
a disservice to the great work which so 
many of this Nation’s Capital police are 
doing. 

As tortuous is the reasoning of the 
BUF in seeking to focus public attention 
on a grievous condition in the black 
community, equally labyrinthine is the 
path to logic taken by the critics of 
Reverend Fauntroy who would indict and 
convict him for his association with the 
organization. Are we to return to the 
“guilt by association” doctrine which so 
many of us found reprehensible years 
ago? If so, are we also to conclude 
logically that those public servants who 
are elected from constituencies which 
deny Negroes the right to vote and which 
practice terrorism and violence against 
Negroes seeking this right are thereby 
condoning such terrorism and violence? 
Are we prepared to conclude logically 
that those organizations which advocate 
and practice the most denigrating form 
of white racism should be condemned by 
many of us because they have as mem- 
bers various well-known public servants 
and elected officials? Are we willing to 
publicize letting the shoe fit for others? 

Having said these things, I have not 
intended to be kind, but logical and fair. 
I wish to be logical because America 
needs logic. And above all, this country, 
more than ever, needs compassion, 

If Reverend Fauntroy is to be pilloried 
and punished, let me stand beside him. If 
Reverend Fauntroy, who has given his 
energy and his life to making America a 
more wholesome place for all men, is to 
be publicly censured, let me stand at his 
side as they who cast the first stone 
neglect to examine their own consciences 
and their own convictions about man’s 
inhumanity to man. 

Mr. Speaker, let us resort to reason. Let 
us here in this greatest deliberative body 
in the free world divorce ourselves from 
the madness rampant in this country to- 
day. Let us retain the sanity America so 
desperately needs, Let us find light in this 
room of darkness and let us encourage 
and help those who still believe that all 
men are brothers, 

This is where Reverend Fauntroy 
stands. This is where I stand. This is 
where I fervently hope most of my be- 
lovas and distinguished colleagues stand 

ay. 


LET’S LEGISLATE AGAINST CRIM- 
INALS, NOT GUNS 2 


Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Wyoming? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Speaker, I have 
sought a positive approach to the grow- 
ing problem in America of the commis- 
sion of crimes with guns. Legislation I 
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have introduced would impose severe 
penalties on persons who have employed 
firearms in robberies, homicides, kidnap- 
ings and other crimes. My bill, H.R. 
18655, is before the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

In my opinion the measure which the 
House is now debating, H.R. 17735, skirts 
the heart of the crime problem and paves 
the way for eventual restrictions on gun 
use so severe that the second amend- 
ment will join the passenger pigeon as an 
historical oddity. 

I am not saying that there is no rea- 
son for enactment of legislation such as 
17735 on a regional basis. States of the 
eastern and western seaboards might 
have the need for a bill of this sort. 

But in the great hunting, ranching, 
and sporting country of the Rocky Moun- 
tains where people live in homes and 
neigborhoods possessed of tranquillity 
and stability rather than the termitaries 
of a megalopolis, and learn to use and 
respect firearms, such legislation is 
neither needed nor desired. 

Wyoming has very good gun laws, as 
do most Rocky Mountain States. 

As reported in an article by Larry 
Armstrong in a recent Sheridan Press: 

It shall be unlawful for any person to sell, 
barter or give to any other person under 
the age of 21 years any pistol ... or other 
deadly weapon that can we worn or carried 
concealed upon or about the person, or to 
sell, barter or give to any person under the 
age of 16 years any cartridges manufactured 
and designed for use in a pistol. 


Our laws also require the registration 
of firearms at the State level, but not the 
registration of the purchaser, which is as 
it should be. 

In regard to these State laws, the bill 
before us today would extend to rifles 
and shotguns the provisions which now 
apply to handguns. It would require that 
these weapons not be sold to persons 
under 18 years of age. It would prohibit 
the sale of ammunition to persons under 
18 whereas Wyoming’s law is 16. 

This bill would also affect the sale of 
components of ammunition and be a con- 
trol on the sportsman who reloads his 
own ammunition as a sometimes profita- 
ble and always interesting hobby. 

A person under 18 years of age under 
the proposed legislation could not even 
buy the ammunition components for such 
activities. 

The bill would place severe restrictions 
on the movement of privately owned fire- 
arms. 

Wyoming’s State Game and Fish Com- 
missioner, Mr. James B. White, has com- 
mented on the gun laws, particularly 
Senator Dopp’s bill. In an article which 
appeared in the July 1968 Wyoming 
Wildlife magazine, Mr. White observed: 

Let’s place the blame where it more prop- 
erly belongs. A gun is an inanimate object, 
you can’t blame the gun itself. The mind 


that controls the hand that holds the gun 
is responsible. 


But the bill before the House accuses 
the inanimate gun of the crime of its 
user. 

Regardless of the outcome of the bill 
debated today, I intend to continue ad- 
vocating legislation such as H.R. 18655 
which I believe would effectively discour- 
age the use of guns in the commission of 
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crimes. Following the logic of this debate 
the Congress would then be called upon 
to consider legislation aimed at register- 
ing knives, ice picks, tire chains, and 
straight-edged razors. 

Let us legislate against the criminal 
instead. 


THE AMERICAN FARMER HAS COM- 
PLAINED ABOUT SPREAD BE- 
TWEEN PRICES HE IS PAID BY 
PROCESSORS AND PRICES CON- 
SUMERS PAY AT THE RETAIL 
LEVEL 


Mr. BURKE of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute, to revise and extend 
my remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BURKE of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
for years the American farmer has com- 
plained about the spread between prices 
he is paid for his products by processors 
and the prices consumers eventually pay 
at the retail level. 

He argues that the processor middle- 
man makes all the profits, that the gap 
should be closed by increasing the prices 
he receives. 

In an effort to solve this economic 
problem of the farmer entirely through 
the magic of legislative fiat, the bu- 
reaucratic theoreticians of three and a 
half decades ago discarded the ages-old, 
time-test law of supply and demand. 

They concluded that this fundamen- 
tal part of the economic system which 
had made this country great had out- 
lived its usefulness. They started tam- 
pering with production, distribution, and 
prices. 

To put it in simple language, they 
created a mess. And it has grown mes- 
sier with the passing years. 

Today, the American farmer is saddled 
with Federal regulation and control of 
virtually every facet of his production 
and marketing. 

A pioneer in personal initiative and 
rugged individualism, he has been legis- 
lated into the role of a puppet dangling 
from the strings of centralized Washing- 
ton bureaucracy. He is often given arbi- 
trary production quotas, He is told how 
his land can be used. He is given sub- 
sidies for not planting and not growing 
some food products while segments of 
our population go hungry. 

His profit margins have not improved. 
Governmental red tape and interference 
have driven thousands upon thousands 
of small farmers from their lands. 

Most of those who remain want out of 
this governmental domination. They 
want a return to the laws of supply and 
demand. They want to regain their 
rightful role as masters of their own 
destinies. But the bureaucrats are reluc- 
tant to let them go. 

Happily, a solution to both of these 
major problems of the American farm- 
er now is in sight. 

It lies within the national dividend 
plan, a fresh, new philosophy of eco- 
nomic opportunity, which has brought 
to the attention of the House a few 
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days ago by Congressman ROBERT 
MIcHEL, Republican of Illinois. 

As Congressman MICHEL explained in 
his remarks, the aim of this proposal is 
to restore our entire economy—not just 
the farm segment—to a sound, business- 
like basis. In doing this, it would re- 
turn Government to its proper place as 
the servant of the people rather than 
their master. 

Under the national dividend plan, 
every farmer and every farm wife who 
is qualified to vote could receive a share 
of the profits made by the food proces- 
sing corporations, as well as all other 
corporations in the Nation. Their only 
requirement would be to vote in the Fed- 
eral general elections—the congression- 
al elections—every 2 years. 

The national dividend plan does not 
contain punitive tax or profit-sharing 
provisions against the country’s corpora- 
tions. It simply provides for redistribu- 
tion of the corporate income taxes they 
now pay. Instead of these receipts going 
into the Treasury’s general fund, as at 
present, they would be returned in vash 
directly to the Nation’s voters on a per 
capita basis. The payments, which would 
be made quarterly, would be free of Fed- 
eral personal income taxes. 

The national dividend plan, as Con- 
gressman MIcHEL pointed out, is designed 
to increase incentives to invest in the 
American free enterprise system. Only 
through increased investment in devel- 
opment of new products, plants, services, 
and jobs can full employment—an ab- 
solute necessity for our economic well- 
being—be maintained as we move into 
the future with its technological ad- 
vances. 

At the same time, there must be guar- 
anteed perpetual buying power for this 
increased production to assure perma- 
nency of the jobs it creates. The national 
dividend provides this, too. 

Its simplicity is one of the most ap- 
pealing features of the national dividend 
plan, as Congressman MIcHEL explained. 
It calls for a constitutional amendment 
which provides: 

First. All corporate income taxes col- 
lected by the U.S. Treasury shall be dis- 
tributed equally—and free of Federal 
personal income taxes—to all who legally 
participated in the preceding Federal 
general election. 

Second. Personal Federal income taxes 
are eliminated on all corporate dividends. 

Third. A 50-percent limit is placed on 
Federal corporate income taxes. 

The amendment also provides that the 
plan be phased into operation over a 
5-year period and that it may be sus- 
pended in time of war. 

The 50-percent ceiling on corporate 
income taxes and removal of corporate 
dividend payments from doubt—often 
quadruple—taxation on Federal and 
State levels are proposed as investment 
incentives. 

The per capita distribution of cor- 
porate income tax receipts in direct cash 
payments quarterly to the voters would 
provide perpetual guaranteed consumer 
buying power. 

Increases in corporate production, sales 
and earnings would bring corresponding 
increases in voter payments and con- 
sumer buying power. 
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This would eliminate the need for arti- 
ficial, tax-financed price supports, pro- 
duction controls, marketing regulations 
and general Government interference, 
thus permitting an orderly return to the 
laws of supply and demand in a viable 
free market. 

It is estimated that by the time the 
national dividend program could be 
phased into full operation, there would 
be 90 million voters and corporate in- 
come tax collections of $45 billion an- 
nually. This would mean $500 for each 
voter per year. For a voting couple, it 
would be $1,000. This would be net, tax- 
free, take home income. 

For the American farm family, at the 
mercy of nature’s whims like no other 
segment of our society, these funds 
would serve as a form of financial insur- 
ance to aid in surviving any act-of-God 
disaster. 

And for the American people as a 
whole, the national dividend payments 
would serve as a regenerating source of 
buyer power to purchase and consume 
the production of the Nation’s farmers. 

Well-fed, well-clothed, politically free 
people are happy people. I believe we can 
be such a nation with the national divi- 
dend plan. 

I join Congressman MICHEL in urging 
that the Members of the House give the 
national dividend plan thorough study 
and careful consideration as a solution 
to the many social and economic prob- 
lems which face us as a nation today. 


URGE DELETION OF SECTION 18 OF 
H.R. 17134 IN CONFERENCE 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute, to revise and extend 
my remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
the parks, recreational areas, wildlife 
and waterfowl refuges, and historic sites 
of this Nation are in potential danger. 

This potential danger arises from the 
fact that the House on July 3, passed 
H.R. 17134, the Federal-Aid Highway 
Act of 1968. 

Section 18 of the House version makes 
a major modification in section 4(f) of 
the Department of Transportation Act. 

The last sentence in section 4(f) reads 
as follows: 

After the effective date of this Act, the 
Secretary shall not approve any program or 
project which requires the use of any land 
from a public park, recreation area, wildlife 
and waterfowl refuge, or historic site un- 
less (1) there is no feasible and prudent 
alternative to the use of such land, and (2) 
such program includes all possible planning 
to minimize harm to such park, recreational 
area, wildlife and waterfowl refuge, or his- 
toric site resulting from such use. 


Section 18 of H.R. 17134 would strike 
out all of the existing language in the 
last sentence of section 4(f) following 
the word “unless” and insert the fol- 
lowing new language: “such program or 
project includes all possible planning, in- 
cluding feasible and prudent alternatives 
to the use of such land, to minimize any 
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harm to such park, recreational area, 
wildlife and waterfowl refuge, or historic 
site resulting from such use.” 

Mr. Speaker, what would it mean, what 
does it mean, when an engineer states 
that he has considered “feasible and 
prudent alternatives”? It could very well 
mean that a few moments of thought has 
been given to such an alternative, but 
that the proposed route through a park 
is best because it is the straightest or re- 
quires the least land acquisition. 

I am concerned that section 18 of 
H.R. 17134 will seriously undermine pro- 
tection for conservation values in trans- 
portation planning, and therefore I urge 
deletion of this section by the conferees. 


REMEMBER THE “PUEBLO” 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Iowa 
[Mr. ScHERLE] is recognized for 60 
minutes. 

Mr. SCHERLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCHERLE. Mr. Speaker, we have 
chosen today for the special order be- 
cause tomorrow marks 6 months that 
the 82 brave men of the Pueblo crew have 
remained captive in North Korean 
prisons. 

On January 23, 1968, in a brazen and 
aggressive act, the North Korean Gov- 
ernment seized the U.S.S. Pueblo in in- 
ternational waters. It confiscated the 
ship and imprisoned her crew. 

One crew member is dead as a result 
of injuries inflicted at the time of the 
ship’s capture. We lament the loss of 
Seaman Duane Hodges of Creswell, Oreg. 
The North Koreans have thus far re- 
fused to return this brave American to 
his family. 

I am pleased that so many Members 
of this body, from both sides of the aisle, 
have indicated their desire to take part 
in the discussion today concerning the 
Pueblo and her crew. 

Not only Members of Congress, but 
other Americans, have shown concern 
that the U.S.S. Pueblo and her crew are 
not to be forgotten. Americans in all 
parts of our country have shown that 
they remember the Pueblo and her crew. 

The Pueblo, Colo. Chamber of Com- 
merce is distributing bumper stickers 
which read “Remember the Pueblo.” 

In San Diego, Calif., Marcee Rethwish, 
a 14-year-old girl, dipped into her sav- 
ings account for $41 and sold “support 
our GI’s” buttons. She raised enough 
money to rent Balboa Park’s Organ 
Pavilion where 800 people knelt in 
prayer for the crew members. 

In Uniontown, Pa., a flame honoring 
the Pueblo crew has been lit 

On Independence Day, the flag was 
oO at half mast in the city of Orlando, 

a. 

I could go on and on with stories of 
patriotic citizens trying to keep the 
memory of the Pueblo alive. I have re- 
ceived hundreds of letters from all over 
this country urging me to keep remind- 
ing our Government that the Pueblo 
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crew is still being held in Communist 

prisons. 

As one who served aboard ship during 
World War II, I am ever mindful of Navy 
tradition. One of the oldest traditions is 
that the wife of the commanding officer 
of a ship should maintain contact in or- 
der to keep up the morale of the families 
of the crew members whenever the ship 
is not in port. Mrs. Lloyd Bucher, wife 
of the commander of the Pueblo, has 
done a magnificent job in carrying this 
out despite the fact that her own hus- 
band remains imprisoned. I pay tribute 
to her and to the other members of the 
families of the crew for the courage 
and dedication they have shown during 
this time. 

Today we remember the men of the 
Pueblo, we hail their valor, and we look 
forward to the day when they will be 
released. The great outpouring of con- 
cern is evidenced by the many Members 
of Congress who have joined in this spe- 
cial order today. 

America has not forgotten the 
Pueblo, nor will it ever forget these men 
who have fulfilled their obligation to. 
us. It is now our responsibility to fulfill 
our responsibility to them. 

We believe that President Johnson, as 
commander in chief, the Defense De- 
partment, and the State Department. 
should include in their list of top priority 
considerations the prompt and safe re- 
turn of the Pueblo and her crew. 

THE AMERICAN LEGION, 
Washington, D.C., July 22, 1968. 

Hon. WILLIAM J. SCHERLE, 

House of Representatives, 

Longworth House Office Building, 

Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN SCHERLE: Tuesday, July 
23, marks the 6 month anniversary of the 
seizure of the USS Pueblo by the North Ko- 
reaps. 

At a meeting on May 1-2, 1968, the Na- 
tional Executive Committee of The American 
Legion adopted a Resolution expressing its 
concern for the plight of the men of the 
Pueblo and the members of their families. 
In that Resolution the Legion stated, “That 
if the Communist regime of North Korea 
continues to refuse to return the Pueblo and 
its crew, The American Legion calls for and 
will support strong, positive action by our 
Government—including the use of whatever 
military force is required—to restore to Unit- 
ed States control the personnel of the USS. 
Pueblo and the vessel itself.” 

I know you share our continuing deep con- 
cern for the safety of the members of the 
crew of this vessel. It is our hope that posi- 
tive action will be taken soon to resolve 
this matter satisfactorily. 

Sincerely yours, 
HERALD E. STRINGER, 
Director. 
[A news release from the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars of the U.S., July 23, 1968] 

VEW LEADER Hirs “INHUMANE” TREATMENT 
or U.S.S. “PUEBLO” Crew BY NORTH KOREA 
WAsHINGTON, D.C., July 23.—The Com- 

mander-in-Chief of the Veterans of Foreign 

Wars of the United States today “deplored 

the stagnant lack of international concern 

over the totally unlawful and inhumane 
treatment by communist North Korea of the 

82 living American crewmen of the captured 

U.S. naval ship Pueblo.” 

Joseph A. Scerra, of Gardner, Mass., the 
VF. W. Commander charged that “peace 
groups here at home and those abroad have 
consistently berated the United States for 
so-called ‘aggressive acts’ in Vietnam, yet. 
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their loud protests are ominously silent on 
the illegal capture and inhumane detention 
of the men of the U.S.S. Pueblo. 

“Not a word has been uttered by U Thant, 
the head of the United Nations, nor has any 
member of that august body spoken out in 
behalf of these heroic 82 American service- 
men. I also deplore the lack of publicity 
afforded this incident by the majority of the 
news media of our nation, which can and 
does piously criticize over inhumane acts 
committed within other nations, but con- 
veniently play down and forget these brave 
American men.” 

Scerra charged that “North Korea has 
abrogated all of the international rules of 
law governing the treatment of prisoners-of- 
war. As far as I know the United States is 
not even, nor has it even been, at war with 
North Korea. The United States is a guest 
in South Korea as part of a United Nations 
peace-keeping mission. Troops from other 
U.N. member nations are also stationed in 
South Korea. I hate to think of the inter- 
national hue and cry if an incident similar 
to the pirating by North Korea of the U.S. S. 
Pueblo occurred to a vessel of some other 
U.N. member. 

“To date the parents and loved ones have 
received no definitive word as to the true 
health and welfare of their men. North 
Korea has not allowed them to be visited 
by members of the International Red Cross, 
or any other international group. Against 
all the rules of international law, these pris- 
oners have been utilized by the communists 
for propaganda purposes. In essence they 
have been used illegally. 

„The 1,425,000 members of the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars of the United States deplore 
the atrocious treatment of 82 American serv- 
icemen. We wonder why the public here at 
home and abroad have not been vocally out- 
raged by this horrendous act. All Americans 
must call on their government to tell the 
truth about the Pueblo. Are these men still 
alive? Are they healthy? Is our government 
doing all in its power to bring them home?” 

The V.F.W. Commander said that “it is 
about time the American people demand 
the return of these men. If enough public 
reaction is generated here at home, and 
abroad, then quite possibly the interna- 
tional fuss and bother would compel com- 
munist North Korea to return our men, alive 
and healthy. This is what the great majority 
of Americans want their government to do.” 


Mr. Speaker, I yield now to the dis- 
tinguished minority leader, the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. GERALD R. 
Forp]. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. First, Mr. 
Speaker, let me congratulate the gentle- 
man from Iowa for taking this time on a 
special order to discuss this very, very im- 
portant matter. 

My remarks are aimed at the lack of 
adequate planning and the lack of ade- 
quate contingency planning for the pro- 
tection of such a vessel on such an im- 
portant mission. I start with the assump- 
tion these missions are highly important 
to the national security of the United 
States. We must continue, and I trust 
that we will: 

However, I do raise the question wheth- 
er or not we should have a 12.3-knot ship 
handling this critical responsibility. 

I question whether our plans for air 
cover, and our contingency planning, 
were sufficient to meet the kind of cir- 
cumstances that arose. I raise the ques- 
tion whether we had adequate protection 
afforded ships that were on this mission 
by other naval vessels. 

I hope and trust that the obviously in- 
adequate contingency planning for these 
missions has now been corrected. 
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The point is very simply this: If we 
had had sufficient contingency planning 
to prevent the seizure of the men and the 
ship, it would not have happened. But 
once the ship and the men had been 
seized, our Nation’s options were very, 
very limited. So my criticism of the ad- 
ministration and of the Defense Depart- 
ment is aimed at their insufficient timing 
and their inadequate contingency plan- 
ning to prevent the seizue of the men and 
the ship. 

Mr. SCHERLE. I thank the gentleman. 

At this time, Mr. Speaker, I yield to the 
distinguished and capable gentlewoman 
from Illinois [Mrs. REID]. 


A FLAG FOR THE “PUEBLO” 


Mrs. REID of Illinois.. Mr. Speaker, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. Speaker, I also would like to com- 
mend the distinguished gentleman from 
Iowa for the sincere efforts he has put 
forth in this worthy cause for the offi- 
cers and crewmen of the Pueblo. 

Mr. Speaker, throughout our history 
it has been a matter of deep national 
pride that we remember the great chal- 
lenges to our Nation’s honor. We re- 
member Tripoli, we remember the 
Alamo, we remember the Maine, we re- 
member Pearl Harbor. Dare we in this 
hour forget the Pueblo? 

This week we observe another dark 
anniversary of a new challenge to the 
honor of America. Six months ago, on 
January 23, the U.S.S. Pueblo and 83 
courageous Navy men were taken captive 
by North Korea. 

“No longer does the proud flag of the 
Pueblo fly on the high seas. 

We are saddened by the report that one 
of these brave Americans has already 
died. 

We are anxious for the welfare of the 
remaining 82 officers and crewmen whose 
fate is still unknown. 

Six months of negotiation for their 
safe return through peaceful, diplomatic 
means have thus far proven unfruitful. 

It is a test of our resolve as a Nation, 
our integrity as a people, and our mission 
in the free world. 

I have not forgotten the Pueblo and 
its valiant crew who, like all our service- 
men, have taken an oath to defend the 
United States. Neither have I forgotten 
their wives and families and the heavy 
burden of sorrow and despair they, too, 
have carried for the past 182 days. My 
sympathy goes out to them, and I join 
with millions of our fellow countrymen 
in praying for the safe return of their 
loved ones. On this anniversary, we need 
to reassure them—and the world—that 
the Pueblo and its men have not been 
forgotten—and will not be forgotten— 
that we will not rest until they are home 
again. 

Sunday is traditionally a day of 
prayer and reflection. Next Sunday 
July 28—I will fly my flag as a concerned 
citizen and a proud American in a special 
salute to the men of the Pueblo, and 
also in tribute to the thousands of Ameri- 
can servicemen in Vietnam and around 
the world. I hope all of my colleagues will 
join with me. I invite Americans every- 
where to join me in this heartfelt gesture 
of reassurance not only to the loyal men 
of the Pueblo and all our Armed Forces, 
but to their families as well. When flags 
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go up all over America, the world will 
be reminded that we remember—and we 
care. 

Next Sunday, July 28 let us show our 
true colors. Fly your flag for the Pueblo— 
for our servicemen everywhere. Fly your 
flag for freedom. 

Mr. SCHERLE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the distinguished chairman of the 
Committee on Armed Services, the gen- 
tleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
Rivers]. 

Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
thank the distinguished gentleman from 
Iowa for yielding to me, and I want to 
commend him and the gentlewoman 
from Illinois for taking this time today 
to speak of the men of the Pueblo. I pay 
tribute to the gallant lady from Illinois 
for her excellent suggestion that all 
Americans fly their flag on next Sunday 
as a special tribute to the crew of this 
vessel seized by these treacherous, sav- 
age North Koreans. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to join with all 
Members of this body in assuring and 
reassuring the families of the men of the 
Pueblo and telling to the world that the 
Pueblo and its men shall not be for- 
gotten. 

I assure the Members of this House 
that your Committee on Armed Services, 
the committee you have charged with 
overseeing the military affairs, has not 
forgotten the Pueblo. 

By way of interpolation, some time ago 
I went out to California and met with 
these wonderful women, all of them, who 
suffered this terrible tragedy. I met the 
wife of Lieutenant Commander Bucher. 
She happens to be here today, I 
understand. 

Subsequent to that, some time ago, I 
had a meeting with the Secretary of De- 
fense, and following our discussion of the 
subject, arrangements were made for the 
families of the men of the Pueblo to 
travel on a “space available” basis on 
military aircraft. This was done. This 
was very important, as some of them 
were changing their residences following 
the capture of the ship by the North 
Koreans. 

This very week we will bring to the 
floor of the House a bill to provide hos- 
tile-fire pay for the crew of the Pueblo. 
That will be coming up this week, if I 
can get the floor. 

This bill will be retroactive to Janu- 
ary, the month in which the ship was 
captured. The men will continue to be 
credited with this additional pay until 
the month after their return from North 
Korea. 

I might also point out that under a 
bill passed late last year by our commit- 
tee, Public Law 90-122, the dependents 
of men captured or in a missing status 
or unable to take part in the savings 
deposit program provided by armed serv- 
ices personnel overseas will be taking 
part in this even if the men have not 
previously made deposits to the pro- 
gram, The dependents of the Pueblo 
crew members are now in this program, 
which pays interest rates up to 10-per- 
cent a year. My reports are they are 
very grateful, but that is the least we 
can do. 

We in the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices, Mr. Speaker, continue to be con- 
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cerned about the welfare of the men of 
the Pueblo and about their safe return. 
As a matter of fact, as Members of the 
House know, negotiations are being car- 
ried on diplomatically. These are deli- 
cate negotiations, and it would not be 
proper for me to comment on them now. 
We face a fact of life. I know what I 
would have done at the time, but this 
is water over the dam, I am sorry to say. 
What I would have done would have 
worked on a lot of people, believe you 
me. But back to the subject. 

I might say that we in the committee 
have continually pressed the executive 
branch for more information and for all 
information—every little bit we could get 
on this subject. Everything we know that 
is possible is being done for the crew, 
but I think the tyrants of North Korea 
should be warned that we will never for- 
get the men of the Pueblo, and our pa- 
tience is not inexhaustible. 

Mr. Speaker, as I have said, I met 
Mrs. Bucher, the courageous wife of the 
commanding officer of the Pueblo. This 
brave little lady is holding up very well 
in this trying ordeal. At the time I talked 
to her and others she expressed faith 
in her Government. This is what we must 
continue to urge them to do. All of us 
admire the tremendous effort she is mak- 
ing to bring help and encouragement to 
the families of members of her husband’s 
crew. 

All of us admire her as well as the 
courage shown by all of the families of 
the men of the Pueblo. I think I saw 
every one of them. Truly, as the poet 
Milton said, “They also serve who only 
stand and wait.” I shall join with the 
gentlewoman from Illinois [Mrs. REID] 
in her excellent suggestion that all 
Americans fly that flag on July 28. I 
understand it is not at half mast but is 
flying in the breeze. I think it is a mag- 
nificent thing. This will dramatize our 
concern as a nation for the men of the 
Pueblo and this challenge to our national 
honor, as she so capably pointed out. I 
shall urge all of my constituents to take 
part in this demonstration. This is the 
kind of flag waving we need in America, 
and I like this sort of flag waving. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to say once more 
for the Record and I want it very clearly 
understood by the Members of the House 
and by the world that the U.S.S. Pueblo 
was in international waters in the Sea 
of Japan when she was surrounded by 
North Korean patrol boats and boarded 
by an armed party. 

Our committee was told by the highest 
echelon of our Government that the 
ship was at least 25 miles from the near- 
est point of the North Korean mainland. 
All of the information I have received 
from the Department of Defense, Mr. 
Speaker, confirms this beyond the perad- 
venture of a doubt. 

The U.S.S. Pueblo was in international 
waters in the Sea of Japan when she 
was surrounded by North Korean patrol 
boats and boarded by an armed party. 
The ship was 25 miles from the nearest 
point of the North Korean mainland. All 
of the information I have received from 
the Defense Department confirms this. 
The boarding of this ship was an act of 
the most outrageous piracy committed 
by these savages known as the North 
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Koreans. There were 83 men aboard the 
Pueblo when she was captured—six offi- 
cers, 75 enlisted men, and two civilians. 
Since that time one of these brave Amer- 
icans, Duane Daniel Hodges, has died. 

We will never forget the Pueblo—and 
we shall not forget the North Koreans. 

Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCHERLE. I yield to my colleague, 
the distinguished gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Bos Witson]. 

Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, on 
that infamous day 6 months ago when 
the “bathtub navy” of North Korea 
seized the U.S.S. Pueblo, President John- 
son said “Clearly, this cannot be ac- 
cepted.” Secretary of State, Dean Rusk, 
said “It is intolerable.” 

In his state of the Union message just 
a few days before, President Johnson 
had concluded by saying: “Much that 
we once accepted as inevitable, we now 
find intolerable.” 

What do we find now about the 
Pueblo? Our Government has accepted 
the intolerable, and is acting as if it 
were inevitable. After a brief period of 
hand-wringing, our State Department 
has settled down into a rut of defeatism, 
puny protest, and wishy-washy talka- 
thons with the North Koreans. 

It is tragic that 82 Americans—one of 
the crew died from wounds at North 
Korean hands, three others were wound- 
ed—are still being held by a 10th-rate 
power. I have been in almost daily con- 
tact with the State Department over 
their efforts to rescue the men and re- 
turn the ship. It was discouraging to 
have them admit the other day that they 
do not know with certainty where the 
men of the ship are even located at the 
present time. 

We all witnessed the frustrating dis- 
play of confusion in the days following 
the January 23 seizure. Our State De- 
partment ran around like a chicken with 
its head cut off, flapping in circles. First 
it was claimed that we were in inter- 
national waters. Then it was hinted that 
we might not have been. Then the United 
Nations, that fangless international 
watchdog, was called in, and produced 
nothing but its customary quota of 
meaningless debate. 

In a belated show of force, and in ef- 
fort to douse the question of how the 
ship was allowed to be vulnerable, Sec- 
retary of Defense McNamara sent units 
of the Pacific Fleet into nearby waters. 
The insincerity of this effort was un- 
masked on February 13, when Navy pilot 
Lt. Joseph P. Dunn was shot down by 
Red Chinese Mig’s 5 miles off the coast 
of the Island of Hainan. When the skip- 
per of one of our aircraft carriers asked 
permission to rescue Dunn, it was denied 
and the Navy now lists him as missing 
in action. 

The Dunn incident, coupled with the 
Pueblo capture reveals the depth of de- 
terioration of our national will and policy 
under the Great Society. 

A glance back into our proud naval 
history paints a picture of an America 
that defended its own, paid tribute to no 
one, and acted with swiftness and unity. 
In 1801 the Philadelphia was part of a 
squadron that left Delaware Bay for the 
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Mediterranean to wage war on the pirates 
of Tripoli. 

The ship ran aground upon a rock at 
the entrance of the harbor of Tripoli. 
The crew threw the ships guns overboard 
and tried to scuttle her, but the pirates 
captured the ship, officers, and crew. 

Capt. Stephen Decatur, then 24, asked 
permission from his superiors to free the 
Philadelphia and was given permission to 
try, and orders to scuttle the ship if it 
could not be freed, “for the honor of the 
flag.” Decatur’s squadron sailed from 
Sicily to Tripoli to make a show of 
strength and let the American prisoners 
see that they were not forgotten as they 
languished in the Bashaw’s dungeons 
with the ship, now bearing Tripolitan 
colors moored in front of them. 

The fleet captured a Tripolitan ketch 
at sea which was renamed the Intrepid. 
Wearing disguises as Maltese fruit deal- 
ers, Decatur’s men approached the Phila- 
delphia. They swarmed aboard, clearing 
the ship of its enemy crewmen in 5 
minutes. Two 18-pound guns, double 
shotted, were fired down the main hatch 
to blow the bottom out. The crew manned 
the 16 oars on the Intrepid, and under 
heavy fire rowed out of the harbor, 
pausing to capture another Tripolitan 
ship on the way back to their own vessel, 
the Siren, anchored offshore. 

The Intrepid and Siren returned to the 
United States and received a welcome 
salute from U.S. ships. Decatur was re- 
ceived in honor aboard the Constitution 
and reported to his commander: 

Every plank is destroyed, sir; every gun is 
burst and at the bottom of the harbor; and 
the ship after burning to the water’s edge, 
exploded and you could not have told the 
Place where she lay. 


An American squadron, sent to put the 
pirates out of business, later began the 
first of five assaults on the harbor and 
city of Tripoli. The Americans numbered 
1,060, the Turks and Arabs, 25,000. The 
U.S. fleet was outnumbered 5 to 1 by 
enemy vessels. The Americans sank three 
gunboats, captured three, and battered 
the shore defenses. Decatur’s younger 
brother, James, and 13 seamen were lost. 
The Bashaw offered to surrender the offi- 
cers and crew of the Philadelphia for 
$500 each. The U.S. commander refused 
to pay the tribute for the 400 men and 
threatened to level the city unless they 
were released, unharmed. After another 
attack in which the Intrepid was ex- 
ploded in the harbor, the Bashaw sur- 
rendered, and the American prisoners 
released. 

Mr. Speaker, that is the way the United 
States once handled the arrogance and 
piracy of foreign governments. I recently 
saw a report which suggested that the 
United States was willing to pay $100 mil- 
lion to ransom the Pueblo crew, plus an 
abject apology to the North Korean Gov- 
ernment. Also, recently, the military has 
hinted that it had no control over the 
ship, and that the CIA was responsible 
for its operating without protection. 
There must be a thorough investigation 
into how this disgraceful and humiliating 
incident came about. 

The spirit of the Pueblo lives today. 
Exemplifying this spirit is a brave lady 
from my hometown of San Diego, Mrs. 
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Lloyd Bucher, wife of the Pueblo’s com- 
mander. Under the prodding of the Re- 
member the Pueblo Committee, the out- 
rage of America is being channeled into 
petitions of protest. I have received hun- 
dreds of these petitions, signed by thou- 
sands of Americans within whom the 
flame of patriotism and national pride 
still burns fiercely. 

I plan to forward these petitions to the 
White House so that our present leaders 
may know that the lack of action in the 
past 6 months is not acceptable. 

It is heartrending for parents, wives, 
relatives, and children of the courageous 
Americans who serve in our Armed 
Forces to realize that their Government 
seems not to care for the lives and well- 
being of all of our servicemen today. It 
is outrageous that Uncle Sam has be- 
come a modern Gulliver, tied down by 
Lilliputian foreign governments who 
burn our flags, destroy our missions, kill, 
and kidnap our citizens with impunity. 
They cannot help but ask how it is pos- 
sible that President Johnson could send 
30,000 American troops into the Domini- 
can Republic to settle a domestic dispute 
there, but could not send a single plane 
into North Korea to turn back a pirati- 
cal seizure of our own ship, manned by 
our own men. 

The Pueblo is a symptom of a grave na- 
tional illness. Fortunately, it is reversible. 
The public this year will have the oppor- 
tunity to restore the strong pulse of 
America. And their slogan might well be: 
“Remember the Pueblo.” 

Mr. SCHERLE. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
thank the chairman of the Committee on 
Armed Services, the distinguished gen- 
tleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
Rivers], for his outstanding remarks and 
also those of my colleague, the gentleman 
from California [Mr. BOB WILSON]. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCHERLE. I yield to the distin- 
guished gentleman from Florida. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
I thank the gentleman and commend 
him for getting this special order. 

Mr. Speaker, I, too, wish to express my 
concern over the turn of events which 
have, over the past 6 months, added page 
after page in what must be termed one 
of the darkest chapters in the history of 
the U.S. Navy. 

The capture of the U.S.S. Pueblo and 
its 83-man crew was an overt act of war, 
plain and simple. This act was a clear 
violation of the international law of the 
seas. 

But my concern now is not as much 
with the shocking deed as with the prob- 
lem of the return of the men of the 
Pueblo and the ship itself. 

We have waited 6 long months for the 
return of the men and the ship, with no 
success at all. 

To add to the frustration, the Ameri- 
can people have been kept in the dark as 
far as the condition and location of the 
men. We know little at best as to what 
is transpiring through the negotiations, 
and indeed we know little as to the ac- 
tual events surrounding the capture of 
the Pueblo. 

Our State Department has apparently 
been effectively buffaloed by a third-rate 
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nation set on using American citizens as 
mere propaganda devices. 

And Mr. Speaker, I know that I speak 
for my entire constituency if not for all 
the people of the United States when I 
say the American public has grown im- 
patient with the lack of results which 
we have seen in our search to free these 
men. 

I have suggested that the State De- 
partment take immediate action to ef- 
fect the return of these men and that 
the Secretary of Defense should be 
alerted so that he is prepared to back up 
any action taken by the State Depart- 
ment. 

The United States has men stationed 
around the world today in an effort to 
safeguard democracy throughout the 
world. 

We have responded to pleas for help 
from Europe, from Korea, from Vietnam, 
and a dozen other nations in the past 
decade. American men have given their 
full measure on foreign soil in defense of 
freedom. 

Should not we now give these Ameri- 
can citizens at least equal response in 
their time of distress? 

Qur very heritage demands we do. 

Mr. SCHERLE. I thank the gentleman 
from Florida for his contribution. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCHERLE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, I 
rise to join my colleagues today in sa- 
luting the men of the Pueblo. This ship 
should never have been captured. That 
our Government was incapable of de- 
fending the Pueblo certainly exposes 
gross incompetence at some level. That 
the ship and its crew could languish as 
prisoners for over a half a year is an- 
other terrible blow to our international 
prestige. The restraint that the adminis- 
tration has shown appears to border on 
apathy. 

We do not hear much about the Pueblo 
and its crew anymore. It is faded from 
the news and the occasional mention of 
the incident is buried in the back pages 
of our papers. But as we pay tribute to 
the crew of the Pueblo today, I feel it is 
appropriate to call attention to a new 
and recent development that has at- 
tracted little attention. Our colleagues, 
the gentleman from New Hampshire 
(Mr. CLEVELAND], the gentleman from 
Vermont [Mr. STAFFORD], the gentleman 
from Kansas (Mr. SHRIVER], early last 
month introduced a bill H.R. 17780, to 
authorize and require the Secretary of 
Defense to pay the hostile fire pay pro- 
vided to certain other members of the 
uniformed services to the personnel 
aboard the Pueblo at the time of its 
seizure. 

Our colleagues should be commended 
for their efforts in sponsoring this legis- 
lation. I can imagine no one more en- 
titled to this small added measure of 
compensation than those held captive as 
military prisoners of the Communists in 
North Korea. I supported this legislation 
in committee and trust that it will soon 
be approved by the House as well as by 
the other body. This is the least a grate- 
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ful government can do in the way of an 
apology for the gross neglect of this ves- 
sel in its performance of its assigned 
mission. 

But as our subcommittee was con- 
sidering this legislation, I was astounded 
to learn that the Department of Defense, 
while supporting the objectives of the 
bill recommended that it be modified 
and changed from what they called a 
“private relief bill,” applicable only to 
the personnel of the Pueblo, to “general 
legislation” which would apply to all 
similar situations in the future. In other 
words, the Department of Defense ap- 
peared before our Armed Services Com- 
mittee asking that the legislation be 
modified to provide for hostile fire pay 
for the members of the crews of other 
vessels that may be hijacked on the high 
seas in the future. 

The more I have thought about this 
recommendation, the more disturbed I 
have become. This seems to indicate to 
me that there are those in the Depart- 
ment of Defense or elsewhere that feel 
we should develop contingency plans in 
case the U.S. Navy is captured ship by 
ship—and that the Pueblo should not be 
regarded as any special situation. As I 
stated in our committee meeting, I will 
not be party to providing any general 
legislation that contemplates the cap- 
ture of another U.S. vessel. The message 
from our Government to the world re- 
garding the Pueblo incident should be 
that this will never happen again to an- 
other ship flying the flag of the United 
States of America. The administration, 
the Secretary of Defense, and the Chief 
of Naval Operations should be put on 
notice that the Congress will not con- 
tribute to planning for the capture of 
another single ship of the U.S. Navy. Our 
subcommitt:e, in considering this legis- 
lation, rejected the recommendation of 
the Department of Defense. In doing so, 
it is my hope that we have let it be 
known that we will not provide pay in 
advance for more “goof-ups” by the De- 
partment of Defense. This message 
should come through loud and clear so 
that there can be no mistake about our 
intent. 

The men of the Pueblo deserve our 
thanks, our praise and our help. I look 
forward to the day when something 
positive may be done about their plight. 

Mr. SCHERLE. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gcntleman from Michigan. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. SCHERLE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Missouri. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I commend 
the gentleman and thank him for yield- 
ing. 

Nine score and 2 days ago, the U.S. S. 
Pueblo and her crew were seized on the 
high seas by ships of the North Korean 
Navy. It was an act of brazen piracy for 
which there is no modern parallel. It was 
my sad and assigned duty to announce 
it on this floor. We were given previous 
assurance by the administration that the 
Pueblo had not penetrated North Korea’s 
self-proclaimed 12-mile limit. But, that 
is a moot question, for there is nothing 
in international law which authorizes 
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seizure of a ship and her crew unless they 
are engaged in an act of war which can 
hardly be said of a ship armed primarily 
with listening and scanning devices. 

The seizure touched off the illusion of 
an international crisis, for within days, 
the President of the United States called 
up some 15,000 Reservists in an act that 
was clearly in response to the Pueblo 
seizure—or was it? This week this body 
will consider H.R. 17780 to authorize hos- 
tile fire pay for the Pueblo’s personnel. 
What a paradox that we must do so. 

The Reservists are still on active duty. 
Some have been sent to Vietnam, others 
have been sent elsewhere, and some are 
still at the bases to which they reported, 
with little else to do than pass the time 
of day. They are being used for a variety 
of purposes with one notable exception. 
They are not being used in any way, 
shape, or form to help bring about the 
release of the Pueblo and her crew. 

The Reserve callup obviously was a 
pure and simple face saving device by 
the Johnson-Humphrey administration, 
another extension of the credibility gap, 
an act designed to signify the imminence 
of bold action, while in fact doing noth- 
ing. Or put another way, it was an act 
designed to buy time, when the last thing 
in the world that was needed to resolve 
the crisis was time. Each day that was 
allowed to pass was time gained for the 
North Korean pirates, time to allow the 
Pueblo incident to pass from page 1, to 
page 2, to page 10, and finally to pass 
from the daily reporting of the mass 
media altogether. 

The victim has been not only Ameri- 
can prestige, though it surely has never 
been lower—the victims have been the 
82 crew members who are still confined 
in North Korean prisons, subject to treat- 
ment about which we can only speculate 
and fear the worst. Already, the crew of 
the Pueblo must know that their country 
has let them down, and the failure of the 
administration to bring about a show- 
down on the matter can only have the 
effect of encouraging more such insults. 
We so stated originally—now all we can 
do is show our faith, and fly our flags. 

I pray today for the safety and the 
safe return of the crew of the Pueblo, 
and I pray that their loved ones will not 
lose their faith in the Nation for whom 
they served. 

I hope we can regenerate the moral 
fiber that will preclude incidents like this 
in the future. 

Mr. SCHERLE. I thank the gentleman 
from Missouri. 

Mr. DELLENBACK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCHERLE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Oregon. 

Mr. DELLENBACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. Speaker, this afternoon, I join with 
my colleagues in expressing our gratitude 
to the officers and men of the U.SS. 
Pueblo who have so valiantly served, and 
are still so valiantly serving, their 
country. 

As we look back to the day of the un- 
conscionable seizure of our men and our 
ship, we join once again in prayers for 
the safe return of all of our men. But 
there was one young man on board that 
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ship who will return to us in spirit, but 
will never gaze on the shores of our coun- 
try again. His name, Duane Daniel 
Hodges, of Creswell, Oreg. 

Seaman First Class Hodges was born 
September 5, 1947. He was a faithful 
attender at church and he was a fine 
young man—a credit to America. I know 
his mother and his father. They are fine 
people. They are the type of people who 
are a major part of the strength of this 
Nation. Duane’s mother remembers that 
when on one occasion she was taken ill 
suddenly, Duane did all of that year’s 
winter canning. When Duane Hodges’ 
high school classmates learned of his 
death, they paid tribute to him and 
vowed not to forget his sense of help- 
fulness toward others. 

Duane Hodges wanted to go into busi- 
ness with his brother when he got out 
of the Navy. He had his sights set high. 
We, of course, will never know what 
events would have steered Duane’s life 
if he had returned to us alive. 

Duane Hodges was an American. He 
was your son, or my son, or our brother. 
He was an American doing an important 
everyday job which was not the job he 
would have preferred to be doing, but 
which he undertook willingly when 
called upon by his country. We must not 
forget our fellow American. 

We have 81 other Americans to think 
about also. They are men from all walks 
of life. Was there another potential John 
F. Kennedy on board the ship? We may 
one day know, but we know now that 
there 82 men working together to protect 
their country. They probably spent many 
nights on board the ship thinking about 
their girls back home, or their families; 
perhaps they played cards, read a good 
book. They probably laughed a lot, they 
may have even cried at times. 

Where are these men now? What are 
they doing? How do they pass the long 
24 hours of each day? We all have ques- 
tions. We all ask why. Why was our ship 
seized? Why have our men been held 
prisoners for so long? When will they be 
released? The questions are endless. 

We all have our views on what hap- 
pened. We may have views on what 
should be done to achieve the return of 
our men. But none of us is in a position 
actively to engage in negotiations with 
the North Koreans, or to advise the De- 
partment of the Navy or the State De- 
partment on what should be done next. 
Just as the crew of the Pueblo were doing 
their job, we must turn to and rely upon 
others whose job it is to retrieve our men 
and our ship. We must let them do their 
job. 

To date, I have been in contact with 
the State Department and the Depart- 
ment of the Navy on 21 occasions since 
the seizure of the Pueblo. I am convinced 
that every effort is being made on a 24- 
hour-a-day basis to secure the return of 
our men as quickly as possible. 

I say to my colleagues and my fellow 
Americans—remember the Pueblo. Re- 
member our men and our ship. Under 
what are no doubt trying and difficult cir- 
cumstances, we hope and trust that our 
brave men continue to stand firm. May 
they have the courage and strength to 
continue to do so. The time to criticize 
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and to question is not while the lives of 
our men are in the hands of the North 
Koreans. Once our men and the body of 
Duane Hodges have been returned to us, 
then indeed we may raise serious ques- 
tions—and I intend to do exactly that. 
But this is not the time to jeopardize the 
lives of our men or the prospects of secur- 
ing the return of the body of Duane 
Hodges, by making unreasonable de- 
mands or irresponsible statements. 

It is with humility and respect that I 
join with my colleagues in paying trib- 
ute to the crew of the U.S.S. Pueblo. And 
in expressing thanks to these officers and 
men, and to their parents and wives and 
children, for their contribution to the 
welfare of this great Nation and of each 
of us. I join with each of you in prayer 
that our men will be returned to us 
safely and swiftly. 

Mr. SCHERLE. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. MACHEN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCHERLE. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. MACHEN. Mr. Speaker, I certainly 
want to commend the gentleman for in- 
troducing the resolution providing for 
the members of the crew of the U.S.S. 
Pueblo to receive their hazardous fire 
pay. 

I think it is a tragedy, but haste can 
make waste. While we can reassure the 
members of the families that through 
the action of our committee and the pay 
bill and otherwise, I think it is incum- 
bent upon us to insure the safe return 
of these men. 

At the same time, as our chairman 
stated earlier, the Department of De- 
fense is looking into their procedures 
hopefully to avoid this kind of thing 
happening again in the future. 

I do commend the gentleman for tak- 
ing this special order to keep alive our 
remembrance of these men and to bring 
them back alive and safe. 

Mr. SCHERLE. I thank my colleague. 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCHERLE. I yield to my colleague, 
the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the distinguished gentleman from Iowa 
for yielding. 

While I am concerned when any Amer- 
ican is taken prisoner by our Communist 
enemies, the seizure of the U.S. S. Pueblo 
is of more than ordinary concern to me, 
as a young sailor from my district was 
included among the 83 men who were 
seized by the North Korean Communists 
last January 23. Richard Rogala, the 
son of Mr. and Mrs. Chester Rogala, of 
Niles, Ill., who served on the captured 
ship as an apprentice seaman, has now 
been imprisoned for 6 months. 

Many suggestions have been made 
during these trying days as to what 
ought to be done towards securing the 
release of the crew of the seized ship. 
Anyone who has a suggestion should 
think it through to its logical conclusion 
before offering it. It is all too easy to 
make a suggestion that other men would 
have to carry out, and for which other 
men would bear the responsibility in the 
event of failure. 
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It has been suggested that we issue an 
ultimatum to North Korea, but before 
we issue such an ultimatum we ought to 
consider what we would do next if the 
North Koreans reject our ultimatum. 
Are we ready to engage in another Ko- 
rean war, the second one to be fought 
simultaneously with the war in Southeast 
Asia and with both Red China and the 
Soviet Union—the backers of North 
Korea—much stronger than they were 
15 years ago, when the first Korean war 
ended? 

For the present, about all we in the 
Congress can do is hope and pray that 
the executive branch, which is charged 
with the constitutional responsibility for 
conducting our diplomatic affairs, will 
soon effect the release of the Pueblo’s 
crew. While we do not want to jeopardize 
the lives of these men by offering gra- 
tuitous advice to the negotiators, I do 
believe we have the duty of making 
constructive suggestions. 

One suggestion that I would make is 
that future diplomatic overtures in simi- 
lar situations not be made through the 
Soviet Union or the United Nations or- 
ganization. After all, the Soviet Union 
is one of the two powers that is supply- 
ing the enemy with whom we are engaged 
in combat in Southeast Asia. As for the 
United Nations organization, it is high 
time that we realized its potential for 
trouble and refrained from further mud- 
dying the waters by dragging it into the 
Pueblo negotiations. 

Mr. Speaker, 6 months is a long time 
for the conduct of negotiations; let us 
hope that the administration will be able 
to secure the release of our fellow Amer- 
icans at an early date. 

Mr. SCHERLE. I thank the gentleman 
from Illinois for his remarks. 

Mr. EVANS of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCHERLE. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. EVANS of Colorado. I suppose it 
is most appropriate for me and certainly 
for the people of my hometown to join 
you today because of the fact that this 
ship which has been illegally seized is a 
ship that is named for my hometown. 

I can assure the gentleman in the well 
and those who have requested this mo- 
ment of recollection of the men and the 
ship that the people in my hometown and 
the people in my State, and I know it is 
also true of the people of this Nation, 
have not forgotten the Pueblo or the men 
aboard her. 

I take this opportunity to express this 
fact and also to say, as I have in the 
past on a weekly basis, to continue to be 
in touch with the Department of State 
and the Department of Defense for the 
purpose of discovering the status of these 
negotiations and for the purpose of find- 
ing out what else can be done that has 
not been done. 

I believe under the circumstances it is 
better fitting that we explore in this 
fashion and give assurance to the fami- 
lies of these men that we have not for- 
gotten, and keep our Nation reminded of 
the fact that they have not been for- 
gotten and, in the process, do so from 
the standpoint of what can be done and 
not, in the process, to make this connec- 
tion in which we demand things that 
none of us would ask for ourselves, or 
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possibly which none of the men who have 
been taken prisoner would ask for them- 
selves, to say nothing of what the fami- 
lies of these men would ask for them- 
selves. As we mourn these men in their 
capture and loss of life of one of them, 
and as we make absolutely certain that 
this Nation does not forget the Pueblo 
and that it returns these men, let us also 
do this in a feeling of reasonableness 
under the circumstances, so that we are 
not going to light on fire passions which 
would direct us to do things far beyond 
that which we would want to do. 

I commend the gentleman for having 
taken this moment to remember the 
Pueblo, and I certainly would love to 
join the gentlewoman from Illinois [Mrs. 
Rep] in her reasonable request that we 
do display our flags on this coming Sun- 
day. I thank the gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. SCHERLE. I thank the gentleman 
from Colorado. 

I now yield to the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. MICHEL]. 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. Speaker, the disgraceful Pueblo 
incident is much more than an isolated 
case of tolerated piracy on the high seas. 
The American Security Council inter- 
viewed an Indonesian official who said: 

No single event has done more to shatter 
your country’s reputation as the principal de- 
fender of the free world, or as master of the 
high seas, than your failure to massively 
and convincingly retaliate when the Pueblo 
was captured. 


He added: 

By the same token, nothing that has oc- 
curred—not even the successful prolonga- 
tion of the war in Vietnam by the Com- 
munists has done so much to enhance com- 
munism’s stature in the eyes of millions of 
Asians. 


The Pueblo, because it was a U.S. ship, 
brought worldwide attention to our 
weakness in Korea. Since 1953, North 
Korea has seized 214 South Korean ves- 
sels and interned more than 1,400 crew- 
men. In every instance the United States 
has refused to allow the South Koreans 
to retaliate. 

There are reports that North Korean 
troops are massing, perhaps for a re- 
opening of the Korean war. If so, their 
activity can be blamed only on U.S. for- 
eign policy, which, during the past 8 
years, has caused our prestige to de- 
teriorate to a low ebb unprecedented in 
American history. 

There was inexcusable confusion over 
the U.S. official stand on the Pueblo inci- 
dent. U.N. Delegate Arthur Goldberg 
stoutly maintained that the Pueblo was 
in international waters at the time of its 
capture, yet the State Department a 
week later changed its story and implied 
that the ship might have strayed into 
territorial waters off the Korean shore, 

The present policy is in sharp contrast 
to the handling of the Barbary Coast 
pirates in 1803, by Capt. Stephen Deca- 
tur. The shores of Tripoli were invaded 
by our marines and led to Decatur’s fa- 
mous toast: 

Our Country! In her intercourse with for- 
eign nations may she always be in the right; 
but our Country, right or wrong. 


The Pueblo incident is symptomatic 
of a vacillating foreign policy. On the one 
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hand we are spending billions of dollars 
to send thousands of troops abroad to 
preserve freedom, But, we fail to come to 
the aid of our own citizens when they are 
captured on the high seas by a fourth- 
rate power. 

Small wonder that the North Vietnam- 
ese invaded South Vietnam. Small won- 
der that they keep up the war when the 
United States hamstrings its own forces 
with aborted and nonstrategic bombing, 
and allows Haiphong Harbor to operate 
freely to bring in huge masses of war 
supplies. 

Small wonder that other nations ques- 
tion the United States will to maintain 
freedom. The Pueblo serves as an ex- 
ample of harassment and flouting of U.S. 
power which encourages other outrages 
against American citizens all over the 
world. It is an indictment in itself of the 
failure to provide the military muscle 
that our international commitments re- 
quire. The computerized defenses of Rob- 
ert McNamara were found to be unreal- 
istic when we could not even defend the 
Pueblo, and had no means of retrieving 
the ship and crew in the precious hours 
immediately after the seizure. 

Our negotiators have been proven 
inept at the conference table, as our State 
Department minces through formalized 
channels, but offers no backup to our 
demands. We have retreated, conceded, 
and been defeated by negotiating with 
the Communists. 

The Pueblo and its crew are still being 
held by North Korea, 6 months after our 
own President termed it an “act of war” 
and still we engage in nothing but rit- 
ualized trading of charges and counter- 
charges with the piratical government 
that grabbed the ship. 

The Pueblo fiasco has pinpointed 
what is wrong with our Government to- 
day. A misdirected military establish- 
ment, a weak and ineffective State De- 
partment, and a bungling intelligence 
agency all add up to a portrait world- 
wide of Uncle Sam as an international 
neurotic, all bluff, bluster, and bravado— 
but without the courage of his convic- 
tions. 

It is, indeed, a sad day for America 
when our Nation which once rallied 
around the cry “Remember the Maine” 
has a government that wimpers “For- 
get the Pueblo.” 

Mr. SCHERLE. I thank the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCHERLE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr, MURPHY of New York. I want 
to congratulate the gentleman from Iowa 
for taking this time to salute the crew 
members of the U.S. naval ship, the 
Pueblo. I also want to commend the gen- 
tlewoman from Illinois [Mrs. REID] for 
her remarks and her suggestion that all 
Americans fly their flag full mast on next 
Sunday. 

But as I sat here listening to this de- 
bate, I wondered whether some people 
are not trying to extend the propoganda 
value that the North Koreans obviously 
intended when they took the Pueblo. 

I think the chairman of the Armed 
Services Committee pointed out, and he 
pointed out quite convincingly, that 
there are many aspects that he would 
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not bring out on this floor. I join with 
the gentleman from Iowa and also with 
the minority leader when he stated that 
certain planning contingencies were in- 
adequate as the ship was seized. But 
I think the activities of the United States 
since the seizure of the ship have not 
been as portrayed by the Indonesian 
Statesman whose remarks were just 
quoted to the effect that, the United 
States has backed off,” and has not re- 
sponded massively and convincingly in 
retaliation, to quote the gentleman. 

I spent quite a bit of time in Korea. 
I was with an 8th Army that consisted 
of seven U.S, divisions and 12 South 
Korean divisions and our objective was 
Wonsan Harbor. We probably could 
have reached that harbor in 3 months 
at the cost of about 15,000 men killed 
in action. We also left a fleet unit of U.S. 
Navy elements, including two divisions 
that took 30 days to get into Wonsan 
Harbor at one time in 1950, just trying 
to get past the mines. 

So I think the people who want mas- 
sive and convincing retaliation should 
realize that Wonsan Harbor is 12 miles 
inland, and I doubt that we could have 
reached Wonsan without involving as 
many men and units as it would have 
taken previously. 

I also know the crew and ship was 
moved to a place closer to the Russian 
border, probably with the thought that 
if we tried to take that ship, we would 
menace not only the North Korean port, 
but a Russian port. 

I think the administration and the 
State Department have taken all these 
things into consideration in not coming 
out with massive and convincing retalia- 
tion that would do one thing—that is, 
cause excessive loss of American lives 
and not accomplish the returning of the 
Pueblo or the crew any quicker than we 
can probably get those crew members 
back. I think probably it would have 
brought about thousands of American 
casualties in an area where we do not 
have to spend those casualties. 

I think the chairman of our Armed 
Services Committee pointed up in his re- 
marks that we have taken many steps to 
correct the military inadequacies in that 
basic area. 

Once again, I congratulate the gentle- 
man from Iowa on his statements as far 
as they reflect on the crew of the Pueblo 
and the activities the United States is 
making for the families. 

Certainly I support the legislation the 
chairman of that Armed Services Com- 
mittee is bringing out. I also think the 
United States should act with rational 
intelligence. I think the activities of this 
administration have been taken properly. 
I thank the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. SCHERLE. Mr. Speaker, at this 
time I yield to the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. ScHADEBERG]. 

Mr. SCHADEBERG. Mr. Speaker, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding. I 
congratulate the gentleman for taking 
this hour. 

Mr. Speaker, we are patient people, 
Mr. Speaker, and we have waited 6 
months in relative silence, abiding by 
the wishes of our Government leaders 
that we not upset the applecart as offi- 
cials with diplomatic nicety negotiated 
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for the release of 82 captured Pueblo 
crewmen. 

As far as I am concerned. Mr. Speak- 
er, time has run out for the powder puff 
negotiators. 

My patience, the patience of my col- 
leagues, the patience of the American 
people has run out. 

A fourth-rate international power, 
Mr. Speaker, imprisons 82 innocent 
American boys. Eighty-two, their age, 
seized and imprisoned at the scene of 
arson and rioting in our own streets, 
would bring down the wrath of the left- 
wing, liberal, welfare statists in the 
Nation—and the same Government offi- 
cials, malingering over the release of the 
82 Pueblo crewmen, would be knocking 
on the jail doors to free the rioters. 

They have done so, Mr. Speaker, as we 
all know, with an enthusiasm for justice 
sadly lacking when it comes to the 
Pueblo crew. 

Somewhere, Mr. Speaker, within the 
vast framework of the Federal Govern- 
ment there must be someone with intes- 
tinal fortitude, courage, and conviction 
sufficient to handle the propagandists of 
the North Korean Government. If there 
is, Mr. Speaker, let us find him and 
give him the authority and backing to 
lead us in a public, aboveboard con- 
frontation on the issue of our 82 Amer- 
ican boys. 

It is obvious the cookie pushers are 
playing games with their freedom. It is 
a game that besmirches our American 
heritage; it is a game that can be ended 
with an ultimatum—release the Pueblo 
crew or we will come and get them. 

Either we are big enough to do it or 
too weak to tackle it. In either event, 
the American people are entitled to 
know. 

It is evident that this is not just a 
matter of selfish pride; it is a matter of 
principle where law and order—interna- 
tional justice—will survive. In a world 
where the threat of nuclear annihilation 
is ever present it is more important than 
ever that law and order reign supreme— 
on the seas and on the land. America is 
the leader of the free world. It has an 
obligation and responsibility to stand up 
and be counted on the side of law and 
order, Small, insignificant dictatorships 
survive because they stand on the prin- 
ciple of save face. What about this 
country? Must we continue to take these 
diplomatic, political, and military insults 
and merely turn the other cheek? 

It disturbs me, when we look at the 
total picture of the Pueblo, that so little 
has been revealed as to the circum- 
stances surrounding the incident. The 
table of organization of the U.S. Govern- 
ment places the Pueblo under the direct 
responsibility of a civilian agency. Here 
we have a Navy ship, operated by a Navy 
commander and a Navy crew with tre- 
mendous traditions of responsibility on 
the high seas, under the command of 
some civilian who perhaps has no 
knowledge of such traditions. There have 
been no satisfactory answers to the ques- 
tions such as these: 

First. Was the Navy informed at the 
time of the incident that one of its ships 
was in trouble? 

Second. If it was not informed at the 
time of the incident, who failed to give 
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this information to the Navy? Why was 
there a delay—it is generally accepted 
that there was a 1-hour and 40-minute 
interval before the Navy received the 
information—too late to take effective 
action? Who was responsible for not 
giving this information to the Navy 
command? 

Third. Was the commander of the 
ship ordered to surrender or was it sug- 
gested to him that it would be permis- 
sible for him to surrender the ship and 
the crew? 

Fourth. Who is the one person who 
gave the final order to the commander 
of the Pueblo to surrender if that order 
was given? 

Fifth. If the order to surrender was 
not given to the commander of the ship, 
just what did transpire between the ship 
and the civilian agency under whose 
command it operated? 

Sixth. Finally, why did this Govern- 
ment not take effective action to keep 
the ship from falling into enemy hands 
before it was towed into enemy territory? 

There are just too many unanswered 
questions surrounding the Pueblo inci- 
dent, to say nothing of the lack of effec- 
tive action to have the ship returned. 
What bothers me, Mr. Speaker, is that 
someone hidden in the woodwork of the 
bureaucracy can give up American ter- 
ritory and surrender 82 men to an enemy 
in a time of peace without being named 
and thus without being accountable for 
the decision. If this can go on without 
the public being informed, who is to 
know when a greater piece of American 
territory is surrendered and a greater 
number of American citizens committed 
to the enemy? 

The Pueblo incident is not insignifi- 
cant. It forms a precedent for similar 
and continuing action on a greater scale. 
The people have a right to know. Cer- 
tainly, Congress has a right to know but, 
like the people, we have been kept in the 
dark by meaningless doubletalk and 
half truths. 

The families of the men on the Pueblo 
have certainly shown a great deal of re- 
straint. Their frustrations must be un- 
bearable. It is time this administration 
squares with them and with all the 
young men who have been asked to give 
their all in support of our Government. 

Surely, the philosophy that permits 
83 of our men to rot in a foreign prison 
without effective action by our Govern- 
ment to free them was not the ultimate 
intent of the inaugural statement by the 
late President, John F. Kennedy: 

Ask not what your country can do for you, 
ask what you can do for your country. 


Mr. SCHERLE. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

I yield now to the gentleman from 
Florida [Mr. BURKE]. 

Mr. BURKE of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
at various times during the history of our 
Nation there have been many rallying 
cries such as, “Don’t shoot until you see 
the whites of their eyes”; “Remember the 
Alamo”; “Remember the Maine”; “Re- 
member Pearl Harbor”; and now the 
latest being, “Remember the Pueblo”. 

In all other instances, except that with 
the Pueblo, when we uttered these rally- 
ing words, our country was at war with 
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the involved nation, and the rallying 
words were intended to repay the enemy 
for previous acts of infamy against our 
country and its people. 

Since January 23, 1968, when the 
U.S.S. Pueblo, with 83 men aboard, was 
taken captive by the North Koreans in 
the Sea of Japan and taken by the North 
Koreans to Wonsan, our American peo- 
ple have been shocked by the ineptness 
of our country to respond and take af- 
firmative retaliatory action. 

Recently, because of daily articles 
published in local papers in my district, 
which request the readers to clip, sign, 
and mail a reminder of the Pueblo to a 
Congressman, or other Federal official, 
advising him that the reader is disturbed 
that no results have thus far been 
achieved in this shocking incident, I have 
received many copies of the clippings 
with the request that I, as a Congress- 
man, do something about this situation. 

I wish to state that as a Congressman, 
I, as well as my colleagues in the House 
are deeply concerned, and the fact that 
the son of a good friend of mine is a 
member of the Pueblo crew has been, 
and still is, a continual reminder of the 
Pueblo incident. Although, I, like many 
of my colleagues in the House, have 
spoken out in speeches and in state- 
ments on the House floor, unfortunately 
there is little that we can do as Con- 
gressmen, other than demand the White 
House take stronger action. 

It is unfortunate that the administra- 
tion did not take immediate military ac- 
tion following the incident, and in my 
opinion the failure of the administration 
to show strong and decisive leadership 
initially resulted in our losing our tacti- 
cal advantage. 

In all fairness hindsight is better than 
foresight, but I feel we should have im- 
mediately landed troops on the shores of 
Wonsan Harbor for the sole purpose of 
retrieving the members of the crew and 
thereafter, quickly and speedily conduct- 
ing them to the security of our American 
bases in the Far East. 

Unfortunately, because the President, 
as Commander in Chief of all armed serv- 
ices, and the State and Defense Depart- 
ments which are branches of the execu- 
tive department, did not see fit to take 
such action, the people of our country 
must now wait while our Government's 
representatives sit at the bargaining table 
with the North Koreans. 

The sad part of this decision by the 
administration is that the 83 crew mem- 
bers of the Pueblo, who were taken pris- 
oner, must now suffer the indignities and 
the hardships which are undoubtedly 
being inflicted on them by the North Ko- 
rean barbarians. 

Like you, then, I, too, am deeply con- 
cerned with the delay by our country in 
securing the release of our American 
sailors who are being held prisoner, and 
I am indeed frustrated that the Members 
of Congress can do so little since the re- 
lease of these men is now dependent solely 
upon the success of the President and the 
representatives of our Government, in 
their negotiations with the North Ko- 
reans. 

The negotiations are being handled by 
the U.N. Military Armistice Commission, 
the senior member of which is Maj. Gen. 
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Gilbert H. Woodward, who is meeting 
with the North Korean representatives in 
Panmunjom. The U.N. Military Armistice 
Commission was set up by the United 
Nations at the time of the signing of the 
armistice between the United Nations and 
the North Koreans in 1953. Since our 
country has refused to recognize the 
North Korean Government, our State 
Department has not participated in any 
of the negotiations for the release of the 
crew members of the Pueblo. 

To date there have been 19 confiden- 
tial meetings at Panmunjom between the 
United Nations representatives, who are, 
in fact, the representatives of our gov- 
ernment, and the north Koreans. I have 
previously indicated that it is unfortu- 
nate that the White House allowed our 
country to lose the initiative at the out- 
set and it is now even more unfortunate 
that it has kept from the American peo- 
ple and even the Members of Congress, 
the results, if any, of what progress has 
been made at any of the confidential 
meetings which have been held thus far. 

In fact, if the officers of our State De- 
partment even had knowledge of the 
present whereabouts of the crew mem- 
bers of the Pueblo they have not so in- 
dicated. Thus, many questions have been 
raised as to how many of the crew mem- 
bers, if any, are still alive. 

Since matters pertaining to the foreign 
policy of the United States are the direct 
responsibility of the President of the 
United States as Commander in Chief of 
the Armed Forces, the American people 
should recognize how frustrating it is for 
Members of Congress whose actions are 
limited to speaking out and demanding 
that similar incidents do not occur in 
the future. 

In fairness, it is a little late now for any 
of us to try to second guess the President 
by saying that the Pueblo should not 
have been in North Korean waters at the 
time of its capture, but the public cer- 
tainly can and does have the right to de- 
mand to know why an American intelli- 
gence ship with vast amounts of valu- 
able intelligence equipment was allowed 
in an area where it could be captured, 
without proper air cover and without res- 
cue standby available to cover the crew 
in the event of an emergency. 

The public also has the right to know 
why the captain of the ship was not given 
instructions to immediately blow up the 
ship and its equipment at the first sign 
of danger by any obvious foreign power. 

I join with the tired Americans of to- 
day. Like them I, too, am tired; not 
physically tired, but just plain tired of 
seeing our country, the strongest nation 
in the world, spiritually, morally, and 
physically, allowing ourselves to be 
pushed around by North Korea, North 
Vietnam, or by any foreign nation, and 
the same time having to apologize for 
their acts of aggression. 

It is the bully that always starts the 
fights, and also like some of our nations 
in today’s world, he is always looking for 
a fight until someone strong enough calls 
his bluff. I am sure that we are, as a na- 
tion, strong enough to let the bullying 
belligerent nations know that we are 
tired of being threatened or intimidated. 
We should not, by our actions, indicate 
to any nation that we will pay ransom as 
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a reward for their wrongdoing. We owe it 
to our military men to guarantee to them, 
that we as a nation will show the same 
courage in dealing with belligerent na- 
tions that we expect of our fighting men 
on the field of battle. 

Mr. SCHERLE. I thank the gentleman 
from Florida {Mr. Burke]. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I yield to the distin- 
guished gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
MONTGOMERY]. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, I 
5 505 the gentleman for yielding me this 

e. 

I commend the gentleman from Iowa 
(Mr, Scuerte] for bringing this impor- 
tant matter to the floor. 

Mr. Speaker, about 6 months ago the 
U.S. S. Pueblo and 83 courageous officers 
and crewmen were taken captive by 
North Korea. The American people have 
not forgotten the Pueblo. And we are 
sure the American Government has not 
either. But when will it act to free this 
ship and its men? 

I have a very special interest in the 
welfare of the crew since T2c. Rodney 
H. Duke and Gunnersmate ic. Kenneth 
R. Wadley, both members of the Pueblo 
crew, are from my congressional district. 
Naturally, our first concern is the safety 
of these men. 

Administration spokesmen on Capitol 
Hill and in the State Department 
preached calm and judicious restraint. 
The White House theory was that quiet— 
even secret—diplomacy would resolve the 
entire affair. Secretary of State Rusk ad- 
vised the North Koreans to “keep their 
cool.” Many said that in the face of such 
incidents, America must “keep its cool.” 
And not be unduly upset. 

The American people have kept their 
cool; they have been amazingly patient 
and understanding. They realize that 
with the commitment in Vietnam, Amer- 
ican ability to carry out additional non- 
nuclear military activity is limited. But 
the fact remains: The Pueblo and its 
crew must be returned. This Nation can- 
not hope to retain the respect of its own 
citizens, let alone the rest of the world, 
if the North Koreans are to be allowed 
to be successful in this act of piracy. 

Unfortunately, the North Koreans 
have not followed Secretary Rusk’s ad- 
vice. They have not kept their cool. They 
have abused American negotiators at the 
Panmunjom meetings held for the pur- 
pose of trying to get the ship and men 
released without military action. They 
have humiliated the United States before 
the whole world. And now there are 
rumors that the crew of the Pueblo is 
to be tried as war criminals. 

Mr. Speaker, how much longer must 
Americans put up with this humilia- 
tion? 

Mrs. REID of Tllinois has pointed out 
that on July 23 it will have been 6 months 
since the Pueblo has been seized and still 
these Americans have not been released. 

We have come to the end of the road 
of diplomacy; I say let us get these men 
back home no matter what it takes or 
what we have to do to do it. 

Mr. SCHERLE. Mr. Speaker, I now 
yield to the distinguished gentleman 
from South Carolina [Mr. WATSON]. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. Speaker, the gen- 
tleman from Iowa [Mr. SCHERLE] de- 
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serves the admiration of all patriotic 
Americans for his constant efforts over 
the past 6 months to remind this admin- 
istration that an American ship has been 
seized in an act of piracy without par- 
allel. 

Mr. Speaker, never before in the his- 
tory of this Nation have the American 
people been subjected to such national 
humiliation as when the Johnson ad- 
ministration failed to take positive steps 
to recover the Pueblo and its crew last 
January. Such action I urged immedi- 
ately after it was captured, and, while 
the rescue of our men will be infinitely 
more difficult today, for their sake and 
the prestige of our Nation, something 
must be done. 

Without a doubt, this is the most 
weak-kneed administration in the his- 
tory of the Republic. Rather than taking 
immediate steps to challenge this inter- 
national banditry in the beginning, the 
administration acted as if nothing had 
happened. When North Korea captured 
the ship, at least the President could 
have permitted the seizure of several 
north Korean vessels to be used as host- 
ages when the bargaining process began. 

As it now stands, the United States- 
North Korean talks at Panmunjom re- 
garding the Pueblo have produced noth- 
ing more than the usual propaganda 
victory for the Communists. Well, the 
time for talk has long passed. It ended 
the moment the ship was seized. The 
Pueblo and its crew members are not 
pawns in a chess game to be maneuvered 
at will by some cynical Communist dip- 
lomat. The only language the Commu- 
nists seem to understand is that of force. 
I for one do not believe that the time is 
too late to get our men back, if not the 
ship itself. But, in order to do this. the 
administration must be willing to imple- 
ment talk with resolute assurance that 
such military steps as may be neces- 
sary to return these fellow Americans 
will be used. 

It is unconscionable for this Nation 
to ask young servicemen to risk their 
lives for our country and for us to risk 
nothing for them when they are illegally 
captured by a fourth-rate Communist 
country. 

Mr. SCHERLE. I thank the distin- 
guished gentleman from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. Watson] for his outstanding 
remarks. 

Mr. WINN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCHERLE. I yield to my good 
friend, the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
Winn]. 

Mr. WINN. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. ScHERLE] for 
yielding. I, along with the other Members 
of the House wish to commend the gen- 
tleman from Iowa [Mr. SCHERLE] for 
taking this special order. I want to also 
commend the gentlewoman from Illinois 
[Mrs. Rem] for her wonderful idea of 
having the Nation salute the Pueblo next 
Sunday. 

I might say at this time that 2 hours 
ago I went on my local radio station in 
the congressional district which it is my 
honor to represent and urged the people 
in my district and my State to partici- 
pate in Mrs. Rem’s fine idea and urged 
them to do everything possible and 
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urged them to urge their neighbors to 
participate. I say this because this is one 
way that we can show our support of our 
men overseas. 

I, too, like many of my colleagues in 
this Chamber am interested in the Pueblo 
crew, since I have a constituent, Charles 
Crandell, who was injured by the North 
Koreans. 

Mr. Speaker, on April 4 I wrote to the 
Secretary of State asking for some action 
and some clarification of our policy, but 
like many of us I have received several 
inconsequential reports and a lot of gob- 
bledygook with reference to the matter. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to remind the 
Members of this Chamber that Secretary 
Katzenbach told us that the administra- 
tion is trying to get a release of the 
Pueblo and her crew. I would certainly 
hope so and I hope that we will all re- 
call that statement. He indicated that the 
President was “moderately hopeful,” 
whatever that jargon means. He also 
pointed out that the President was tak- 
ing “precautionary measures.” 

Mr. Speaker, I for one would hope that 
the President would take more definite 
leadership and a more definite stand to 
prove to the Communist world that this 
country cannot be pushed around time 
and again even by a tenth-rate power, 
North Korea, without expecting some 
sort of retaliation. 

Mr. Speaker, since the seizure of the 
Pueblo I have received many letters and 
telegrams from adamant and bewildered 
Americans asking what it all means. I 
believe that it signals a long seige of 
trouble and shadow dancing with hit- 
and-run Communist military powers. 

Certainly this country has got to take 
a good hard look at its own foreign policy 
and as the Boy Scout motto says, we 
must “‘Be Prepared.” 

Mr. SCHERLE. I thank the distin- 
guished gentleman for his contribution. 

Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCHERLE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New Hampshire. 

Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Speaker, almost to 
the day after the Pueblo was seized I 
urged the executive branch to go right 
into Wonsan Harbor and get the ship. 
If we had done this then the embarrass- 
ing situation of world ignominy that we 
are in at this hour would have been 
avoided. Furthermore, 82 Americans 
would not be sitting somewhere in North 
Korean jails wondering when their coun- 
try is going to get off its duff and get 
them home. 

On this floor I said on January 25, 
1968: 

Mr. Speaker, we should go into Wonsan 
Harbor and retake the U.S.S. Pueblo... 


And on January 30, 1968: 


Mr. Speaker, those who would run out in 
Vietnam—or apologize for the U.S.S. Pueblo 
being on the high seas—or decline to con- 
front Communist force with force in the con- 
duct of our foreign affairs, contribute to ag- 
gression by encouraging the belief that Amer- 
ica is indecisive in its will to fight for 
freedom. 


The Johnson administration has 
goofed up this country something awful. 
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It has goofed up our money. It has goofed 
up our criminal laws. It has goofed up in 
Vietnam and in the case of the Pueblo its 
goof-up is demonstrated and continuing. 
The Pueblo should never have been as- 
signed to this type of duty without air 
cover or a task force nearby or at least 
a submarine to cover should it be at- 
tacked. It is not as though this Govern- 
ment and its military leaders and the 
President did not know the North Kore- 
ans might try to seize the Pueblo. North 
Korea had talked tough for some time 
and the fact that its seizure was a day- 
to-day risk was well known to the Presi- 
dent and his advisers. 

Yet despite this, Mr. Speaker, when 
North Korea acted and captured the ship 
with all its classified equipment, its class- 
ified codes, its American crewmen, this 
administration and its military did not 
have a single answer ready. They did not 
know what to say or what to do. This is 
a sorry record. It is another example of 
why we need a new administration to 
restore responsibility and leadership in 
Government again for the United States 
of America. 

The American Government should not 
make commitments that it cannot or 
will not keep. It should not ask men to 
serve in areas where it is unwilling to 
protect them. It should not allow little 
nations to commit acts of piracy against 
the United States and leave them unre- 
solved, by force if necessary, just be- 
cause they are little or come at a time 
of overextension. 

Any nation or any individual any- 
where in the world who commits an act 
of piracy or aggression or murder against 
an American or an American plane or an 
American warship should know in ad- 
vance that they will pay for it through 
the nose. 

Mr. Speaker, we should tell the North 
Koreans to release the Pueblo crew. We 
should not ask them. We should tell the 
United Nations that unless North Korea 
releases the Pueblo crew we will act in 
retaliation if we must. And if we do have 
to act, then let it be swift, decisive, and 
damned expensive for North Korea. 

And, Mr. Speaker, let us also tell the 
North Korean Government that if they 
so much as harm the hair on a single 
American Pueblo crewman’s head, the 
retaliation will be correspondingly se- 
verely increased. 

Theodore Roosevelt had the right idea 
when he said “walk softly and carry a 
big stick,” but, Mr. Speaker, every once 
in a while the time comes when you have 
to use the big stick. Apparently, in the 
case of the Pueblo, this was one of those 
times and we should have been prepared 
to use it. 

The failure of the present administra- 
tion to anticipate the Pueblo seizure and 
to ask immediately to retrieve the vessel 
and its crew, is an international black- 
eye. It is a public disgrace. Every day 
that this vessel and its crew remain in 
captivity in North Korea by ar act of 
piracy, our American position reflects 
weakness and dishonor before the world. 
It is a betrayal of the American crewmen 
of the Pueblo as well as the people of the 
United States, because it is bound to en- 
courage further aggression upon our cit- 
izens, both civil and military. 
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We of this Congress salute the brave 
members of the families of the Pueblo 
crew, who watch and wonder and wait. 
Six months is far too long for this to 
have been permitted to go on. It is utterly 
disgraceful. 

Mr. SCHERLE. Mr. Speaker, at this 
time, if I may, I would like to yield to 
the gentleman from California [Mr. 
Van Deertin] in whose district, or nearby 
his district, the skipper of the Pueblo and 
his wife resided. 

Mr. VAN DEERLIN. Mr. Speaker, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding. 

In my district, I wil say to the gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. ScHERLE] that very 
many service families reside, and of 
course this incident has been felt with 
special impact in San Diego, where there 
are families of many other men who are 
in Communist captivity. There are or- 
ganized in San Diego some 35 wives of 
American flyers who have been shot 
down in Vietnam. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe the essential 
difference between our form of govern- 
ment and that of the Communist powers, 
or that of any other totalitarian govern- 
ment, is the concern we feel for the 
individual. 

Mr. Speaker, I not only commend the 
gentleman from Iowa for taking this 
time today, and those Members who have 
participated with the gentleman, and 
who have emulated the gentleman in his 
position, but I commend the gentleman 
for the restraint that he has shown. 

I believe that what we must emphasize 
here is that what is done is done, and our 
concern must be from this point forward 
the safety and well-being of those 82 men 
who are incarcerated, God knows where, 
in North Korea. 

And I, without apologizing, as the gen- 
tleman from New Hampshire suggests, 
without apologizing one moment for any- 
thing that has gone before, or for the 
State Department’s attitude as it some- 
times appears, I would surely echo the 
statement from the Department of State 
which represents the prime American 
consideration in this particular hour of 
travail, and that is that America will 
not be satisfied that justice has been 
done, and that this incident is termi- 
nated, until every last member of the 
Pueblo’s crew has been returned safely 
to his native shores. 

Mr. Speaker, every American shares 
the resentment and the sense of outrage 
generated by North Korea’s seizure of the 
U.S.S. Pueblo and its crew. Every Amer- 
ican experiences the sense of frustration 
brought about by the long delay in ef- 
fecting the release of the crew members. 
Every patriotic and able-bodied Ameri- 
can male would gladly take up arms and 
march to bring about that release by 
force if it were possible. 

Unfortunately, the unpleasant but 
hard facts are that it is not immediately 
possible. An attack on North Korea 
would almost surely result in the execu- 
tion of all 82 surviving crewmembers. 
Since the safety of the men must be and 
will be our first consideration we are 
limited in our rescue attempts in deal- 
ing with a nation which has shown no 
regard for international rules regarding 
the humane treatment of prisoners. It is 
humiliating to this country to be forced 
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to rely on diplomatic steps with their 
interminable delays when every instinct 
cries out for the launching of a rescue 
attempt in force. 

The families of the imprisoned men, 
united in their anguish, grieve for their 
loved ones, and they wonder, as must 
the men themselves, why a mighty nation 
such as this should be powerless to pluck 
the men from their prison. 

We are not dealing with a civilized na- 
tion which abides by accepted rules of 
conduct, however. We are dealing with a 
nation which has not hesitated to send 
assassins to attempt to kill the president 
of a neighboring state. It is a nation 
which would not hesitate to execute 
prisoners in the event of an attack, a na- 
tion which indeed has taken those pris- 
oners only by reason of its willingness to 
violate internationally accepted codes of 
conduct. 

Our Government, sharing as it does 
the feelings of the people, bears the bur- 
den of responsibility for preserving the 
lives of the crewmembers as far as it is 
Possible to do so. With this responsibility 
a foremost consideration, this Nation will 
take every possible step to bring about 
their release at the earliest possible mo- 
ment. In the words of the State Depart- 
ment: 

The U.S. Government firmly intends to 
continue to pursue its efforts to seek the re- 
turn of the Pueblo and her crew. This situa- 
tion will not be resolved to the satisfaction 
of the United States until the crew and the 
vessel are returned. 

I know I speak for every American 
when I pray God that this be soon. 

GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. SCHERLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
extend their remarks on the subject of 
the Pueblo. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Pat- 
TEN). Is there objection to the request of 
the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, as 
a naval officer during the Korean war, I 
served with an LSMR squadron which 
took part in a ship-to-shore exchange of 
bombardment with the Communists in 
Wonsan Harbor. During that tour of 
duty, I even had occasion to swim in the 
ocean off that same North Korean port 
city where the U.S.S. Pueblo was taken 
after it was seized. My interest in the 
Pueblo incident stems in part from these 
experiences. What if such a seizure had 
taken my ship then? 

My experiences in Wonsan were 17 
years ago during wartime—but after the 
Panmunjom negotiations had begun. But 
the international law of the sea has not 
changed—at least officially—during the 
ensuing years. As I understand it, inter- 
national law requires that ships which 
are believed to have violated territorial 
waters be escorted out to sea, not taken 
captive. Yet, just 6 months ago, this in- 
ternational law was violated by North 
Korea, and the Pueblo was taken captive 
off Wonsan—so far as we know in inter- 
national waters. And we do not know— 
or at least I do not know after listening 
to the highest officials of our Nation’s 
present administration contradict each 
other on the location of this ship before 
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nationwide TV audiences—whether it 
was or was not in Korean waters. 

Mr. Speaker, in view of the thousands 
of lives and the billions of dollars that 
were committed to the Korean war, and 
since then to U.S. preparedness through- 
out the world, I believe it is tragic that 
it was possible for the Pueblo to be seized 
with impunity, that there was no sig- 
nificant response from our Commander 
in Chief, and that the plight of this ship 
and its crew were allowed to become a 
major American dilemma. 

The Johnson administration, caught 
with its very costly and supposedly elab- 
orate guard down, sat on its hands. There 
was no effective response by our military 
forces during the time the Pueblo and its 
crew were being seized and during the 2 
hours it took to force the ship into port. 
The high-powered administration strat- 
egists apparently still have no adequate 
response to the situation—either diplo- 
matic or military. 

Clearly, immediate reaction to this 
hostile act, to the hijacking by North 
Korean forces, was not a congressional 
responsibility. An immediate executive 
decision was required by the circum- 
stances, but none was forthcoming. 
Why? 

It is the responsibility of the adminis- 
tration to make foreign policy, just as 
the President conducts the post of Com- 
mander in Chief of the Military and 
Naval Establishment. But the President 
has failed to meet the direct challenge 
of the North Korean gunboats—whether 
it was from a failure of our elaborate and 
costly defense and communications sys- 
tems or some other error, misjudgment 
or failure to act. 

The President’s failure to meet this 
military and diplomatic challenge re- 
flects a glaring lack of decisiveness or 
efficiency that can only be explained by 
faulty administration policies, practices 
or readiness. Such a lapse cannot be cor- 
rected by the Congress appropriating 
more money for defense and prepared- 
ness. Indeed we are shoveling out the 
wealth of our Nation for this purpose 
now at the staggering rate of $75 billion 
@ year and we cannot make either 
an adequate military response in 3 
hours or an adequate diplomatic response 
in 6 months when a fourth-rate Com- 
munist power seizes 83 American fighting 
men and a shipful of sophisticated secret 
equipment that cost U.S. taxpayers mil- 
lions of dollars. 

And the failure by the President to 
establish that American citizens and 
American property cannot be seized with 
impunity can only encourage future acts 
of aggression against us and other na- 
tions. The pages of history are replete 
with proof of this axiom—that peace at 
any price is a sure way to war. 

In summary, the fact remains that 83 
Americans and their ship were captured 
and at least one of those men is now 
dead. Our ship has been pirated in what 
appears to be clear violation of interna- 
tional law. Timely and forthright action 
by our administration might have pre- 
vented this. Complete failure to act might 
invite similar attacks upon us from ir- 
responsible quarters in the belief that 
there is no prospect of the United States 
defending its own or of the United Na- 
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tions acting to maintain international 
law. From either a national or interna- 
tional viewpoint, such international an- 
archy in the future is unthinkable. 

Perhaps “Remember the Pueblo” will 
not become a war battlecry as were “Re- 
member the Alamo, the Maine or Pearl 
Harbor.” But it ought to be an election 
year slogan to every American who is 
disgusted with the low level to which 
our military and diplomatic prestige have 
sunk—at least so far as our ability to re- 
spond to such acts is concerned. 

Mr. REINECKE. Mr. Speaker, the 
plight of the 82 crewmembers of the 
Pueblo remind us of the many perils 
faced by our servicemen today in the Far 
East: be it in Vietnam, Korea, or else- 
where. In places like the demilitarized 
zone in Korea and in the waters off the 
coasts of hostile Communist countries, 
thousands of unsung dedicated Ameri- 
cans quitely serve their country. As the 
fate of the Pueblo crewmen demon- 
strates, these individuals do their duty 
in an atmosphere of day-to-day danger 
governed by the fanatical whims of the 
rulers in Peking and Pyongyang. Those 
who man our intelligence ships are par- 
ticularly exposed, since these vessels 
ordinarily perform their missions alone 
and unprotected. Whether we agree with 
this concept of intelligence gathering or 
not, we have to admire the courage of 
those who carry out these most difficult 
tasks. 

The Pueblo incident, itself, is, unfortu- 
nately all too familiar to us. Captured on 
January 23 by North Korean gunboats, 
the crewmen have been prisoners of the 
Pyongyang regime for nearly 7 months 
now. Repeated meetings at Panmunjom 
between United States and North Korean 
representatives have, so far, failed to 
work out arrangements for the release of 
the men. To the leadership in Pyong- 
yang, they represent mere pawns in North 
Korea’s plan to increase tensions in the 
Far East and force the United States to 
withdraw from that vital area of the 
world. 

I urge that the administration make 
every effort to secure the release of the 
crew of the Pueblo. For 7 months, these 
men have been separated from their fam- 
ilies and loved ones. They have sacrificed 
a great deal for the United States, and 
our Government should continue to work 
diligently for their release. In turn, the 
Congress should wholeheartedly support 
these efforts. This is the least we can do 
in repayment for the uncommon valor 
rendered by the men of the Pueblo. 

Perhaps our State Department should 
let it be known that severe economic 
sanctions on all Communist countries 
would commence and continue until our 
ship and men are repatriated. Also, there 
should be a suspension of all diplomatic 
discussion, for example, with Paris, Ger- 
many, and the United Nations, until full 
repatriation. 

All this would let the world know that 
we believe in our men and our country. 

Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, it is now 
6 months since the U.S.S. Pueblo and her 
crew were forcefully seized by Commu- 
nist North Korea. 

At this time I join in the hopes and 
prayers of the families of these men 
and Americans everywhere that this 
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bondage will soon be ended and that the 
men of the Pueblo may soon be able to 
rejoin their loved ones. 

That an American ship and her crew 
could have been seized by a country such 
as North Korea is a national disgrace. 

Each day that passes with the Pueblo 
still in Communist hands compounds 
that disgrace. 

I sincerely hope that the many ex- 
pressions of opinion being voiced will 
help to underscore meaningfully to the 
President the deep concern of all Ameri- 
cans about the Pueblo incident and their 
conviction that a solution must be found. 

Certainly it should also serve to em- 
phasize that we as a nation must have 
the strength and we must have the re- 
solve to take the necessary steps to pre- 
vent a recurrence of any similar brazen 
act to insure the safety of our citizens 
and promote the welfare of our Nation. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, it is 
obvious that the administration is doing 
everything possible to minimize public 
interest in the Pueblo incident. However, 
let us not delude ourselves into thinking 
that it is a forgotten affair in the Com- 
munist world. 

I wish to direct the attention of my 
colleagues to the fact that the United 
States closed its pavilion at the Poznan 
International Fair because of anti- 
American propaganda fostered by the 
North Korean exhibition which included 
photographs of the captured Pueblo and 
crew along with an English tape record- 
ing reporting on the incident. Fair regu- 
lations prohibit the display of material 
which is considered detrimental to other 
exhibitions. Despite U.S. protests to Pol- 
ish fair officials, the propaganda remains 
in place. 

Mr. Speaker, I commend the gentle- 
man from Iowa for taking this time to 
discuss in a very objective fashion the 
grave complications of the Pueblo in- 
cident. This incident dramatizes only 
too well the internatior.al impotency of 
the Johnson administration. The mis- 
direction of the Military Establishment 
by Mr. McNamara and the misdirection 
of foreign policy by the President him- 
self are clearly seen in the Pueblo in- 
cident. 

The lack of concern over the welfare 
of the ship’s crew and the continued 
belief of the administration the Soviet 
Union can be trusted are clearly seen 
here. 

North Korea is an economic and 
military vassal of the Soviet Union. Its 
action in the Pueblo incident and in re- 
cent terrorist infiltration of South Ko- 
rea clearly indicate the direction of such 
moves from Moscow. The administra- 
tion’s addiction to coexistence with the 
Soviet Union brought us to the brink 
of diplomatic and military disaster in 
the Middle East and finds our NATO 
Alliance in disarray, SEATO nonfunc- 
tioning, and the once great American 
position in world affairs completely dis- 
credited. 

We have not forgotten the Pueblo, 
and urge the administration to display 
overdue leadership in this case. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. Speaker, each passing 
day prolongs the tragedy of the capture 
and imprisonment of the U.S.S. Pueblo 
and her crew. Today marks the 182d 
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day of the crew’s incarceration by the 
North Korean enemy. 

The 82 American sailors are held vir- 
tually incommunicado by their captors. 
They languish in prison, unaware of any 
real efforts being made in their behalf. 

Mr. Speaker, few Americans know any- 
thing of the prospects for the ship’s re- 
lease. We are as uninformed as the crew 
itself. We do not know what the admin- 
istration plans, should the pattern of 
meaningless polemics continue in the 
so-called sessions with the North 
Koreans. 

PRESIDENT MUST ACT DECISIVELY 


Mr. Speaker, the President has the 
clear responsibility to the families of the 
Pueblo crewmen to proceed with a plan 
for the eventual release of the Ameri- 
can hostages. Months have passed since 
United Nations discussion of the issue. 
Months have passed since the United 
States announced that release of the 
Pueblo crew must be accomplished im- 
mediately. 

Mr. Speaker, a young sailor from my 
hometown is among the prisoners. His 
name is EM2 Ronald Berens, of Russell, 
Kans. In my visits with his family since 
the capture, I have informed them of my 
continuing inquiries on the Pueblo’s be- 
half. My inquiries and the questions of 
an anguished America have gone un- 
answered. 

I appeal to the President to address 
himself to the task of securing the re- 
leasing of the Pueblo and her crew. I ap- 
peal to him to inform us of his judgment 
and the progress of his efforts. 

The sailors of the Pueblo, and the 
honor of America, deserve no less, 

Mr. KUPFERMAN. Mr. Speaker, one 
of the many reasons for my objection to 
the U.S. involvement in the war in Viet- 
nam has been the fact that we are fail- 
ing in so many other areas of our inter- 
national responsibility. 

Among many other things, because we 
are bogged down in Vietnam we did not 
react instantly and with vigor at the 
time our ship, the U.S.S. Pueblo, was 
captured. Putting aside for the moment 
the question of whether the ship might 
possibly have been in North Korean 
waters, the North Koreans behaved so 
badly in the situation that, for the pres- 
tige of the United States, we should have 
been much more affirmative. 

I have heretofore proposed that the 
United States submit the matter of the 
seizure of the U.S.S. Pueblo to the World 
Court. Such submission would be a 
means for the United States to show its 
good faith and desire peacefully to settle 
this very sensitive and disastrous inci- 
dent. If the North Koreans are willing 
to act in good faith, they should have no 
objection to this means for disposing of 
the problem. 

Unfortunately, this administration has 
refused to follow my suggestion, and 
moreover, does nothing while the 82 
crewmen of the U.S.S. Pueblo who are 
still alive, languish in captivity. 

Mr. Speaker, my colleague, the gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. ScHERLE] is to be 
commended for not allowing the incident 
or the men of the U.S.S. Pueblo to be 
forgotten. 

If another 6 months must go by with- 
out action, by that time a new admin- 
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istration with a new mandate from the 
American people will provide a rudder 
back on the U.S. ship of state. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. Speak- 
er, I rise to ask how much longer do we 
have to wait for results by the Johnson 
administration to secure the release of 
the U.S.S. Pueblo, her American crew, 
and for their return to the United States 
so that they can rejoin their families and 
loved ones? 

Those in the executive branch who are 
charged with the responsibility of con- 
ducting our foreign affairs and repre- 
senting us at all diplomatic levels may 
think they have all the time in the world 
to play waiting games with those in 
North Korea who have committed such 
a dastardly act of piracy against the 
United States when on last January 23 
they seized illegally on the high seas a 
naval vessel belonging to the people of 
the United States. 

However, the 82 crewmen, still living 
in captivity in North Korea, as well as 
their wives, children, parents, and friends 
have had stolen from them already 6 
months of fleeting, precious time that 
can never be replaced. 

Life has its normal amount of personal 
tragedy, trials, and tribulations but to 
have added to the normal amount of 
grief that each experiences in a lifetime 
this kind of barbaric act of piracy and 
subsequent illegal incarceration, heaps 
insult upon injury, to say nothing about 
how that act of piracy on the high seas 
needlessly took the life of one American 
crewman and dashed abruptly the hopes 
and aspirations of another American 
family. 

The human misery attached to the in- 
cident is beyond measurement. Words 
cannot adequately describe it. 

No, Mr. Speaker, I say those 82 re- 
maining American crewmen and their 
families cannot afford the luxury of a 
leisurely pace by the administration to 
win back this ship and her American 
crew. 

I do not think history can recall any 
more humiliating experience for the 
United States than this whole sordid ac- 
count of this administration's inability, 
and yes, failure, to carry out an impor- 
tant foreign relations function entrusted 
to it by the American public. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, when the 
international crisis over the seizure of 
the U.S.S. Pueblo was boiling 182 days 
ago, the United States made the big- 
gest bluff in history. 

We were in the position of a man ina 
poker game with four aces, only we 
were playing for the lives of 83 crew- 
men of an American naval vessel. We 
were the strongest nation in the history 
of the world pitted against a tiny, sec- 
ond-rate country. 

We went through all the motions of a 
bluff. We sent the U.S.S. Enterprise, one 
of the mightiest warships in the world, 
steaming toward North Korea. We called 
out part of the National Guard. Our Ivy 
League diplomats and all the appropriate 
administration officials made all the ap- 
propriate noises in the appropriate 
diplomatic language. It was quite pos- 
sibly the biggest threat the United States 
had made since the War of 1812. 

If we had threatened the Soviet Union 
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or the Red Chinese in such terms, there 
would have been little doubt that we 
meant what we were saying. But I guess 
that the North Koreans and the world 
just did not believe that the big, power- 
ful United States of America would turn 
the muscle on North Korea. And the bluff 
fell flat on its face. 

Then we stuck our four aces in our 
pocket and let the North Koreans keep 
the pot. The penny ante gambler beat 
the billionaire without even openers, 

The U.S. chickened out. It is that sim- 
ple. When the crew of the Pueblo is final- 
ly returned home—and I pray they will 
be returned soon—we will have to admit 
to them that we could not take the pres- 
sure. 

I see a parallel between the Pueblo 
crisis and the riots which struck our 
Nation’s Capital earlier this year. There 
was a lesson there about the use of force 
when necessary as compared with think- 
ing a problem to death. 

When the first riot broke out follow- 
ing the death of Dr. Martin Luther King, 
the District of Columbia officials were 
concerned that a massive show of force 
by police, or immediately calling out the 
National Guard, might only inflame the 
situation which, incidentally, was already 
inflamed. Consequently, they took a soft 
line toward the rioters, held the police 
back, prevented a show of force and let 
the looters run virtually unchecked. The 
tragic results of this philosophy of crisis 
management are history. 

But perhaps they learned something. 
When the rioting again flared up fol- 
lowing the eviction of the campers from 
Resurrection City, the city moved quickly 
and in large numbers at the first sign of 
trouble. They used tear gas to break up 
the crowds, moved in the troops and 
clamped a stiff curfew on the city. And 
they quenched the spark of a riot before 
it spread. 

At this moment in history, 6 months 
after the seizure of the Pueblo, I cannot 
help but feel that we made the same 
fatal mistake in that crisis by failing to 
respond quickly and in force. 

Had we delivered an ultimatum to 
North Korea and Moscow on that tragic 
day in January, making it absolutely 
clear that either they returned the ship 
or we would go in and take it, I am con- 
fident that the crew and the ship would 
be safely back in American hands today. 

But let us hope now that we have 
learned a lesson. 

Now that the time for force has long 
since passed, let us take any steps nec- 
essary to effect the return of those men. 
We keep hearing about secret negotia- 
tions between the United States and 
North Korea, but I have difficulty under- 
standing what is being negotiated. They 
hold all the cards now, and we are going 
to have to get the crew returned on their 
terms. 

Unpleasant as that sounds, we made a 
mistake 6 months ago and we cannot ask 
the crew of the Pueblo to suffer any long- 
er for our failing as a Nation. 

Mr. BROTZMAN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to join my distinguished col- 
leagues, the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
ScHERLE] and the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Bos Witson] in this tribute 
to the crewmembers of the U.S.S. Pueblo. 
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Mr. ScHERLE has, for the past 6 months, 
reminded the Members of the House of 
Representatives each day that the House 
has been in session, that the Pueblo and 
its crew are still in the hands of Commu- 
nist North Korea. He has implored us and 
the entire Nation to remember the men 
of the Pueblo and to seek strong and af- 
firmative action for their release. Today, 
Mr. Speaker, we specifically remember 
the Pueblo, but the memory of those 
Americans in unfriendly hands should 
haunt us daily. 

Many inquiries, opinions, and demands 
have been voiced in Congress and by the 
administration since the seizure of the 
Pueblo 6 months ago. Unfortunately 
the clear-cut decisions and resolve which 
the incident demanded never emerged 
from this mass of words. It is about time 
that the United States dispel the haze of 
uncertainty surrounding the Pueblo and 
take decisive steps toward the solution 
of this international crisis. 

The seizure of the Pueblo was a cal- 
culated, callous act of war on the part of 
North Korea. The big mystery to me, 
however, in this whole event is why, with 
the derense establishment we are sup- 
posed to have, with the billions of dollars 
we have spent for armament aircraft, 
there were no planes to help the Pueblo, 
engaged in an admittedly risky mission. 

The big mistake made by this admin- 
istration was in not making air cover 
available for the Pueblo or other similar 
vessels in a moment of crisis. It is a mis- 
take which we cannot repeat and it is 
important that steps be taken, even at 
this late date, to assure that an error of 
this type can never occur again. 

The passage of each additional day 
magnifies the bizarre appearance of this 
situation, both within and without the 
United States. No wonder our allies 
throughout the world feel frustrated 
when confronted with the flat statement 
of “no progress” after 19 separate meet- 
ings between North Korea and the United 
States. No wonder our citizens feel frus- 
trated with an administration that has 
succeeded only in immersing the entire 
incident in a fog of indecision, equivoca- 
tion, and ambiguity. No wonder the 
world’s confidence in the might of the 
United States is at an all-time low and 
the credibility gap within this country is 
widening at an alarming rate. 

Just as our position weakens with every 
day of indecision, North Korea’s nego- 
tiating power is strengthened in their 
own eyes with each passing moment. This 
is well illustrated by the fact that the 
first official indication we received that 
North Korea would demand an apology 
for the Pueblo’s so-called intrusion came 
from the North Korea Communist Party 
newspaper 14 months after the incident 
took place. They have had 414 additional 
months to gain even more confidence 
through our vacillation—we can only 
hope that their increased arrogance does 
not result in increased demands. 

But more important than raising our 
prestige and reestablishing our author- 
ity is the safety of the Pueblo’s crew- 
men, unlawfully imprisoned in some un- 
known locale, charged with a crime they 
did not commit. In all probability they 
are being held as prisoners of war. 
Should charges be pressed, they are guar- 
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anteed a fair trial under the 1949 
Geneva Convention, but “fair trials” are 
easily rigged in Communist countries 
such as North Korea. Once the men are 
convicted, due to a restriction North 
Korea placed upon the convention, that 
country is not bound by any international 
law which restricts the punishment they 
can impose. It is our first obligation to 
these men to see that they are removed 
from this dangerous position, either en 
masse or in small groups. The fact that 
bills introduced in both Chambers to pay 
these men for combat duty have not yet 
reached either the House or Senate floors 
is indicative of the procrastination of 
our duty to the crew of the Pueblo. 

At present, the North Koreans have 
no doubt secured every ounce of informa- 
tion possible from the documents and 
equipment of the Pueblo which were not 
destroyed by the crew during the seizure. 
As a matter of fact, the American Secu- 
rity Council states that within 24 hours of 
the ship’s impoundment at Wonsan Har- 
bor, a Russian cargo plane with a load 
of equipment presumably from the 
Pueblo departed from North Korea. 
Rumors have also indicated that the 
Communists are tired of caring for the 
82-man crew. There is no valid reason 
why these men should not be released 
immediately. 

Thus, now is the time to make clear 
our resolve neither to let this indignity 
continue, nor to permit a similar event 
to occur in the future. It is up to Con- 
gress to make crystal clear our concern 
for the crew of the Pueblo: First, through 
passage of the combat pay bill, and, sec- 
ond, by using our own sense of commit- 
ment to the Pueblo as an alarm clock 
with which to awaken the executive 
branch of the Government. It is impera- 
tive that this administration open every 
channel and exert every diplomatic pres- 
sure to secure the release of the men. 
A decisive action, taken immediately, 
will serve as a beginning. Only a decisive 
action will give people in the United 
States and all over the world, and espe- 
cially our military stationed abroad, con- 
fidence that the United States will no 
longer ignore this completely illegal and 
unprecedented seizure and imprisonment 
of its citizens. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Speaker, at 1:23 
p.m., January 23, 1968, the U.S.S. Pueblo 
radioed: 

We are being boarded. We are initiating 
emergency destruction of classified publica- 
tions and equipment. Request help, SOS. 


That was 182 days ago. 

Of the 83 crewmembers of the Pueblo, 
one is known to be dead and 82 continue 
to languish in a North Korean prison. 

North Korea impounded the Pueblo in 
Wonsan Harbor. 

Undestroyed classified documents and 
intelligence equipment carried by the 
Pueblo were sent to the Soviet Union 
24 hours after capture. The S O S con- 
tinues to echo in our ears. Yet it remains 
unanswered, even though these men were 
on an _ intelligence-gathering mission 
serving the security interests of their 
country. 

To be sure, on January 24, the United 
States began diplomatic efforts to secure 
the release of the Pueblo and her crew. 
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There have been 19 meetings between 
the United States and North Korean 
negotiators in Panmunjom—the most 
recent being on July 11. These vain at- 
tempts to negotiate release of the cap- 
tured ship and crew have been futile. 
I reiterate, the S O S remains unan- 
swered. 

According to President Johnson, res- 
cue may never come. On February 3, he 
stated: 

I don’t want to hold out any hopes. 
All I can say is that things take time. 


How much more time will it take? 

How much longer must the captured 
crewmen and their families endure the 
anxiety of not knowing whether they 
will ever again see their loved ones? 

How much longer must we endure the 
honor of the United States being dragged 
through the dirt by Communist propa- 
gandists. 

How much longer, Mr. President? 

All of us ask ourselves if the anxiety 
and humiliation of the tragic Pueblo in- 
cident, and its threat to our national se- 
curity—we lost important intelligence 
papers and equipment—could have been 
avoided and whether it can be avoided in 
the future. 

It has been my contention that the 
most immediate opportunity to rescue 
the Pueblo slipped through our fingers 
when the United States failed to provide 
swift military assistance to the distressed 
ship on January 23. 

Military officials in Korea believe the 
Pueblo could have been rescued if Air 
Force squadrons in Korea had not been 
previously deprived of necessary planes 
and weapons. An article appearing in the 
Washington Post on February 9, cited a 
confidential report to the White House 
which indicated that an hour elapsed be- 
tween the time the Pueblo was ordered to 
“heave or to be fired upon” and the time 
the Pueblo was actually boarded. 

Only a few token fighter planes. . were 
ready for action when the Pueblo called for 
help. But, unfortunately, these were armed 
with nuclear weapons to defend our forces 
against an invasion. They were not equipped 
merely to intercept a couple of Communist 
patrol boats. . . . The reliance on nuclear re- 
taliation has left a critical shortage here in 
Korea of conyentional weapons, which have 
been taken out of the Korean arsenals to 
supply the desperate needs in Vietnam. 


I shall not debate the question here as 
to whether failure to supply military as- 
sistance was the result of lack of military 
preparedness or fear of creating a major 
military confrontation—probably both 
are involved. 

It would have taken U.S. jets 20 min- 
utes to arrive from South Korea and 
rescue the Pueblo. However, as the article 
points out, rescue was not possible be- 
cause— 

Let us hope that the lesson learned 
from the Pueblo tragedy shall not be 
forgotten. Let us hope that in the future 
such mistakes shall never again be re- 
peated. Our military forces must be pre- 
pared to provide rescue for any dis- 
tressed American force particularly those 
we know to be endangered. Our forces 
must be equipped with weapons suitable 
for any magnitude of engagement. These 
are some of the military lessons which 
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the United States should have learned 
from the Pueblo tragedy. 

But there is one more lesson which 
must precede military preparedness. This 
is the willingness to use our military ca- 
pacity. If U.S. honor is unjustifiably vio- 
lated, this country must never fear to de- 
fend her honor. When the time comes 
that we refuse to uphold our honor, we 
will give the appearance that the United 
States has degenerated to a position of 
moral cowardliness and military weak- 
ness. This will be interpreted by lesser 
nations to mean that America is a paper 
tiger and the respect for our strength 
and determination that is a vital element 
in our defense shield will have been 
breached. 

Now that the initial opportunity to in- 
tervene militarily on behalf of the dis- 
tressed Pueblo has passed, must we be 
content to wring our hands in despair 
while unsuccessful negotiations drag on? 

I cannot help but believe that political, 
economic, and military measures can be 
brought to bear against North Korea to 
secure release of the Pueblo and her crew. 

When we recall that it took 27 months 
of negotiation to end the fighting of the 
Korean war and that some of the most 
intensive battles were being fought dur- 
ing these negotiations, I am reluctant to 
believe that simple diplomatic bargain- 
ing can alone induce the release of our 
captured crewmen and the Pueblo. 

As we look back upon the last 6 
months of misery and humiliation caused 
by the capture of the Pueblo, I am certain 
that we all wish we could return to that 
day in January 1968, when the Pueblo 
was seized and we might have acted. 

We find ourselves in a position analo- 
gous to that of Albert Camus’ lawyer in 
“The Fall” when he cries out for a second 
chance to save a drowning victim whom 
he had first spurned so that by helping 
her he may “a second time have the 
chance of saving both of us.” 

I join with other Members of the House 
of Representatives in urging the citizens 
of my State and all of the Nation to 
honor the Pueblo next Sunday, July 28. 

On that day, let us remember the 
Pueblo with prayers for the well-being 
and speedy release of the crewmen. And 
let us salute their bravery and symbolize 
our support of them by flying the flag of 
the United States. 

The world shall know that America is 
proud of the crew of the Pueblo and dis- 
tressed over their plight and the plight as 
well of American honor, respect and se- 
curity. 

Mr. HARVEY. Mr. Speaker, several 
weeks ago, in a special radio and televi- 
sion report to my district, I commented 
at that time that undoubtedly many 
Americans have already forgotten about 
the crew members of the U.S.S. Pueblo. 
I mentioned that this was a shameful 
admission but, to a degree, an under- 
standable one because it appeared that 
the administration seemed bent on a 
course of forgetting the Pueblo. 

It is for this reason that I welcome 
participation in this special tribute today 
to the crew members of the U.S.S. Pueb- 
lo. This Congress should not forget. 
This administration should not be per- 
mitted to forget, nor should the American 
people. 
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I would also like to bring to your at- 
tention a most meaningful editorial 
which appeared in the Saginaw News, 
Saginaw, Mich., on May 5, 1968. The edi- 
torial was entitled “ ‘Word’ Goes Forth— 
Forget Pueblo.” The complete editorial 
will follow my remarks. 

I will also admit that for days and 
weeks, I have placed my hope that secret 
negotiations were going on which would 
lead to the release of the men and this 
ship. A Member of the other body in re- 
cent days has announced that a “payoff” 
was being arranged which would be effec- 
tive next month. This has been denied 
by the administration. 

It is my belief that the time now has 
come for the administration to present 
to the American people a full and de- 
tailed report on precisely what has, is, 
and may take place in regard to the re- 
lease of these men. 

The American people have yet to be 
given all the information. All we ever 
hear is “no progress.” It is time that the 
administration place the facts before the 
people. 

The editorial follows: 


“WORD” GOES FortH—ForGET “PUEBLO” 


A quotation in last week’s issue of Time 
magazine points up a state of mind in these 
United States which seems to us of great 
concern. 

The quote, from 95-year-old Edward 
Gaylord, publisher of the Oklahoma City 
Daily Oklahoman, was: “We used to say 
‘Remember the Maine.’ Now, we seem to say, 
Forget the Pueblo.“ 

We don't agree with many of the programs 
Mr. Gaylord argues nor are we even certain 
we agree with his hard line advocacies on 
the Pueblo itself. But hard line or soft line, 
dove or hawk, our nation seems committed 
to a calculated policy—by both government 
and people—of forgetting the Pueblo. 

And, in a very real sense it’s symptomatic 
of our day. We are in an age and an area 
when patriotism is suspect and traditional 
standards of national dedication seem well 
on the road to being junked. 

Certainly Vietnam is clear cut evidence of 
that. We can rationalize every side of its 
issues—except where we stand as a nation. 
On the racial issue, on crime in the streets, 
on rebuilding cities, on pollution, we can’t 
seem to bring ourselves to either a commit- 
ment or a sense of priorities. 

To ask the American people to support 
their fighting men is to receive either ridi- 
cule or a massive wave of indifference. To 
suggest that Congress should pass a tax in- 
crease, if for no other reason than that we 
owe it to the troops in Vietnam to pay the 
costs of war, is simply not good politics. 

It is, indeed, an age of great dilemmas and 
puzzling questions. As we see the 1968 presi- 
dential campaign—developing, we can’t help 
thinking of some words spoken by the win- 
ner of the 1960 campaign. 

“Ask not what your country will do for 
you—ask what you can do for your coun- 
try,” said John F. Kennedy in his inaugural 
address on Jan. 20, 1961. 

Somehow we don’t believe that any politi- 
clan today is asking the people what they 
can do for their country. 

In another section of that inaugural ad- 
dress President Kennedy said: 

„ . Let the word go forth from this time 
and place, to friend and foe alike, that the 
torch has been passed to a new generation 
of Americans—born in this century, tem- 
pered by war, disciplined by a hard and bit- 
ter peace, proud of their ancient heritage— 
and unwilling to witness or permit the slow 
undoing of those human rights to which this 
nation has always been committed, and to 
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which we are committed today at home and 
around the world, 

“Let every nation know, whether it wishes 
us well or ill, that we shall pay any price, 
bear any burden, meet any hardship, sup- 
port any friend, oppose any foe to assure the 
survival and the success of liberty .. .” 

Somehow it seems to us that in the last few 
years the word has gone forth, to friend and 
foe alike, that there is a new America. 

Yet it is hard to describe the America of 
today in those words of John F. Kennedy. 

“Let every nation know, whether it wishes 
us well or ill, that we shall pay any price, 
bear any burden, meet any hardship, support 
any friend, oppose any foe to assure the 
survival and the success of liberty.” 

The America of the late 1960s—as a 
whole—has paid small price, borne little bur- 
den, met few hardships—with notable ex- 
ception, of course, of the men fighting in 
Vietnam and their families. 

Mr. Kennedy’s proud new generation of 
Americans, for which he was the shining 
spokesman, has found it extremely conven- 
ient to forget the Pueblo, for one thing. 

Its leadership has lacked the courage to 
call a war a war, has permitted instead the 
growing of division at home and abroad. It 
sees the dollar topple and argues about in- 
flation, doing nothing from crisis to crisis. 

Where is the word that John F. Kennedy 
sent forth? 

Where are the people who ask not what 
their country can do for them, but what they 
can do for their country? 

What is happening to us? 


Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, it is now 6 
months since the U.S.S. Pueblo and her 
83-man crew were captured by North 
Korea. Since then one of the crew has 
died in the service of his country. 

I rise today out of a deep and constant 
concern for the 82 Americans held in 
North Korea. On several occasions dur- 
ing the past 6 months I have communi- 
cated to the Departments of Defense 
and State my interest in seeing the safe 
return of those 82 men. 

At this time I wish to reiterate that 
foremost in our mind during discussions 
with North Korea must be the safe re- 
turn of the crew. Whatever value might 
have been attached to having the ship 
returned is long since past. We can only 
surmise as to whether or not the elec- 
tronic equipment on the Pueblo was de- 
stroyed before the ship was taken by 
North Korea. 

But we need not guess as to the im- 
portance of securing the return of the 
crew. All Americans have a continuing 
commitment to the crew and I want to 
assure the families of the crew members 
and all Americans that I have not, nor 
will I forget the men of the Pueblo. 

I believe that every responsible effort 
should be made to insure the safe return 
of the men of the Pueblo. 

Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Speaker, it may 
be difficult to believe in this age of cour- 
age bowing in the face of expediency, 
but there was a time when the United 
States responded quickly and vigorously 
when its citizens were attacked by for- 
eign powers. Weak, small, newly 
launched as a nation, this country of ours 
confronted some of the greatest powers 
then on the globe to demand that its citi- 
zens be restored to them. When people 
spoke of the “protection of the American 
flag,” they meant just that and the Gov- 
ernment of the United States backed 
them up. 
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During the past 20 years we have all 
but forgotten those American citizens 
who, if indeed they still are living, are 
apparently condemned to spend the rest 
of their lives in Red Chinese prisons. 
Who remembers them? 

And now we have 83 more Americans, 
brave men pledged to defend their coun- 
try with their lives if necessary, who were 
illegally set upon and seized in inter- 
national waters and who must not be 
permitted to suffer the same fate. 

Certainly I applaud the proposal to fly 
the flag next Sunday, July 28, as a na- 
tionwide reminder that the men of the 
Pueblo are being held captive by North 
Korea. I urge all citizens to show the 
colors on that day. 

But I would like to see our Government 
show its colors for a change. 

Powerful as we are, we indulge in pip- 
squeak diplomacy with pip-squeak na- 
tions—and American citizens are the 
victims. 

I am, as a member of the Department 
of Defense Appropriations Subcommit- 
tee, in possession of the facts of the 
Pueblo affair. The United States was in 
the right. Our men behaved in the finest 
tradition of our country and of the mag- 
nificent Navy in which they serve. They 
did all in their power to protect their 
ship. Some were wounded, one died, 
when North Korean gunfire raked the 
decks. Our men twice repulsed the North 
Koreans when they attempted to board 
the Pueblo, but overwhelming odds fin- 
ally forced their surrender. 

Now they wait for the word that never 
comes—the word that their country, the 
most powerful in the world, will give 
them the protection, the support, which 
will correct this outrageous and illegal 
trespass against their rights on the free 
seas. 

It is 181 days since the Pueblo was 
captured. 

How many more days, or months, or 
years must these Americans wait for their 
government to secure their release? 

Once upon a time, there was a small 
nation unafraid to defend the rights of 
its citizens anywhere in the world, The 


words “patriotism,” “courage,” and 
“American citizenship” had real mean- 
ing and we backed them up. 


Let us do more than “remember the 
Pueblo.” 

Let us take action and return our men 
to their families and their service to our 
country. 

Mr. GOODLING. Mr. Speaker, the 
Pueblo incident is an unhappy reminder 
that we have a bankrupt foreign policy 
and that the American people are not 
given sufficient factual information when 
there are international complications. 

It is hard to understand why a fourth- 
rate military power like North Korea 
could be brazen enough to intimidate 
the strongest power in the world—and 
get away with it. This pint-sized coun- 
try used force to take American sailors 
and an American ship, boldly serving 
notice on the United States that the ves- 
sel and its men were performing illegally 
by being outside the boundary of inter- 
national waters. 

As the record clearly shows, the United 
States did nothing about the situation, 
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and our men and the vessel are still being 
held captive in North Korea, 

It is quite certain that such a condi- 
tion could never have developed if the 
United States had a foreign policy that 
was clearly defined and backed up by 
firmness. But, as in the case of the 
Pueblo, we vacillated and, as the Secre- 
tary of State requested, we “kept our 
cool,” while the enemy fired hot words 
at us and took our men and a ship. 

There once was a time, of course, when 
America had great prestige throughout 
the world, prestige based more on re- 
spect than fear. An American, then, 
whether civilian or serviceman, could 
wander just about any place on the face 
of the earth and be respected. He was 
not submitted to indignities nor im- 
prisonment, because prospective offend- 
ers knew that while Americans never 
looked for trouble, they never ran away 
from it—foreigners knew full well that 
when an American was offended, his 
country reacted quickly and firmly. 

That day has now gone, but one can- 
not help but wonder just what would 
have happened had the Pueblo incident 
developed under the presidency of Teddy 
Roosevelt. From historical references on 
the forthright character of Teddy Roose- 
velt and the resolve of his administra- 
tion, one can feel quite convinced that 
the 82 lads now held captive in North 
Korea would be back in America, and 
their vessel would be in home harbor. 

While the Pueblo is a symptom of 
hazardous American foreign policy—or, 
rather, a lack of one—it is also a sober 
reminder that the American people have 
not been informed with respect to the 
details of this somber case. 

We all remember that when the 
Pueblo case developed, it was a case of 
our Government being on again” and 
“off again” in rapid succession as to 
whether or not the vessel had been in 
international waters and free of any of- 
fense, or whether it had been in the na- 
tional waters of North Korea and, there- 
fore, guilty of trespassing. 

During the tense Pueblo period—as I 
indicated previously—the American peo- 
ple were asked to “keep their cool” by 
Secretary of State Rusk. The people re- 
sponded so well that the administration 
apparently decided to put all informa- 
tion and particulars on the Pueblo affair 
into “deep freeze.” A credibility gap 
evidenced itself, and today the American 
people still don’t know any more about 
the background of the Pueblo situation 
than they did on January 22, 1968, when 
the incident occurred. That represents 
181 days—one-half of a year—of inde- 
cision. 

Mr. Speaker, there is no just cause for 
shielding information from the American 
people, because throughout American 
history the people have been able to ad- 
just to adversity, providing they are 
given the facts and are made aware of 
the true nature of the circumstances. 
Two world wars, Korea, and the present 
encounter in Vietnam bear testimony to 
this. 

As things now stand, history will record 
that a U.S. ship and its complement of 
82 men simply disappeared into enemy 
hands, with no reasonable explanation 
for their disappearance. We, as a Nation, 
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have lost men and ships in the past, but 
there always has been a reasonable ex- 
planation for the loss. Why should the 
Pueblo incident be an exception? 

Mr. Speaker, I have introduced legisla- 
tion that would provide a special pay al- 
lowance for the 82 crewmembers who 
were aboard the U.S. ship Pueblo at the 
time of her capture by military forces of 
North Korea. This is, of course, only a 
palliative and not by any means an 
answer to the problem that has been pin- 
pointed by the Pueblo incident. 

The real need, Mr. Speaker, is for the 
United States to develop a firm foreign 
policy. Such a policy should clearly de- 
fine our objectives and expectations, and 
our administration of this policy should 
convince both our friends and foes that 
we will back it up with whatever resorts 
are required. 

In effect, we should use the Pueblo in- 
cident as a signal to action“ for a firm 
policy abroad and for a fair policy at 
home. 

But as I speak, Mr. Speaker, there are 
82 men and a ship held captive some- 
where in North Korea—what are we 
waiting for? 

Mr. DEL CLAWSON. Mr. Speaker, a 
half year has elapsed since the seizure of 
the U.S. ship the Pueblo in internation- 
al waters. The anniversary of that dark 
day in US. history can only be observed 
by all Americans with sharp regret, with 
concern for the fate of our gallant of- 
ficers and crew, and with the resolve 
that never again will such a blot on our 
national escutcheon be suffered. 

Mail from disturbed residents of the 
23d District in California reveals clearly 
that our people remember with sadness 
and a tinge of bitterness the Pueblo and 
her crew. Our thoughts today are with 
the friends and families who observe this 
anniversary with heavy hearts. We share 
the apprehension and frustration that 
must absorb their feelings. The disquiet- 
ing reports read in our newspapers do 
little to lighten the load of anxiety about 
the fate of our men, Our hopes and our 
prayers for their welfare are offered in 
unison on this bleak anniversary. Not 
until the men of the Pueblo are returned 
to their welcoming homes and families 
will the concern of the American people 
subside. The national honor and integ- 
rity of the United States is deeply in- 
volved with the fate of the men of the 
Pueblo. The Pueblo will in the memories 
of all Americans be one of the tragic 
events in our history. 

Mr. BETTS. Mr. Speaker, Gen. George 
C. Marshall once commented: 

We have tried since the birth of our nation 
to promote our love of peace by a display 
of weakness. This course has failed us utterly. 


Nowhere in the annals of American 
foreign policy and diplomacy is this 
statement better illustrated than in the 
ineptitude of the administration’s han- 
dling of the Pueblo affair. Certainly it is 
unreasonable to brandish our guns at the 
slightest provocation, but it is not unrea- 
sonable to insure that the integrity of 
the United States is maintained when 
that integrity is threatened by a foreign 
power. 

There is no need to recount in detail 
the events which have transpired since 
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the 23d of January, when the North 
Korean regime seized the intelligence 
ship Pueblo and its 83 crewmembers— 
at present, there are 82 crewmen, due to 
the death of one—but I do feel it incum- 
bent upon me to review the indecisive- 
ness, the vacillation, and the confusion 
which have surrounded the proceedings 
in this affair. 

President Johnson’s first reaction to 
the illegal seizure of the ship was to call 
up 14,787 Air Force and Navy reservists 
and to dispatch the nuclear-powered air- 
craft carrier Enterprise to the South 
Korean coast. His statement of Janu- 
ary 26 read: 

We shall continue to use every means 
available to find a prompt and peaceful solu- 
tion to the problem. 


This activation of the Reserves and the 
presence of the Enterprise in nearby 
waters had no effect on the North 
Korean’s persistence in holding the 
Pueblo. Obviously, they regarded our 
military activities as only a hollow 
threat, with no intent on our part to 
carry out this threat. They were 100 per- 
cent correct in their assessment. 

The President proceeded to open ac- 
tive discussions in the United Nations 
Security Council and with the Soviet 
Union and other countries maintaining 
diplomatic contact with the North 
Koreans. The United Nations venture 
was totally ineffective while the Soviet 
Union remained steadfastly deaf to our 
appeals. 

Two additional measures were also 
taken to aid return of the vessel and its 
crew. The International Commission of 
the Red Cross was asked to intercede to 
insure the safety of the 83 men of the 
Pueblo and to take any measures possi- 
ble to assure the swift and safe return 
of the crew. To this date the North 
Koreans have not permitted representa- 
tives of the International Red Cross to 
visit the Pueblo’s crew to provide a re- 
port on their condition or aid them in 
any way. 

The other action taken was a briefing 
by the State Department to representa- 
tives of the 15 nations who had joined 
the United States in providing troops for 
the United Nations pushback of North 
Korea's invasion of South Korea in 1950. 
These countries, our Korean war allies, 
failed to give their full and active sup- 
port to assist us in this effort. With world 
opinion on our side and with the many 
powerful military and diplomatic chan- 
nels at our command, little has been 
done to dissuade the persistent North 
Koreans. 

Naively assessing the humanitarianism 
and the reasonableness of the Pyong- 
yang regime, the United States opened 
secret talks at Panmunjom at the United 
Nations Military Armistice Commission. 
Iam sure that all of the Members of the 
House are familiar with the results of 
those talks up to this date. In a word, 
they have been a complete and total 
failure. We have been negotiating with 
the North Koreans at Panmunjom for 
15 years and have been held virtually 
at a standstill. Did our decisionmakers in 
the executive branch count on an about- 
face stance of reasonablessness and ra- 
tionality by the North Korean negotia- 
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tors when it came to the question of the 
Pueblo? 

The outcome of all of these meager 
attempts at retrieving the Pueblo and 
its crew have, as I have stated, been to 
no avail. Many other alternatives were 
open to the administration. In the typical 
Teddy Roosevelt style, we should have 
demanded the return of the ship in one 
hour, or we would have gone to Wonsan 
and gotten it out ourselves, Ultimatums 
such as this were proposed by many on 
Capitol Hill, however, the State Depart- 
ment paid no heed. Economic action 
against the tiny nation of North Korea 
could easily have been initiated with a 
naval blockade. What the United States 
needed at that critical moment was 
forceful determination to stand up for 
the principle of the open seas, for which 
this country has historically been an out- 
spoken proponent and defender. 

Confusion and contradiction have 
reigned supreme in the administration’s 
allegations and pronouncements. Former 
U.S. ambassador to the United Nations, 
Arthur Goldberg, categorically denied 
the presence of the ship in North Korean 
waters, while former Secretary of De- 
fense McNamara stated that the United 
States could not be certain of the move- 
ments of the Pueblo. Contradictory 
stands such as this one have been stand- 
ard procedures in the Pueblo discussions. 

Many questions have arisen in the 
course of the last 6 months of the Pueblo 
crisis, Why was it absolutely necessary to 
send a ship of the Pueblo’s nature into 
such tension-ridden waters? Where was 
the military coordination that a man- 
euver of this nature requires? Why was 
a virtually unarmed vessel, loaded with 
highly sensitive and secret intelligence 
equipment cruising without any air or 
naval protection? Why was the Pueblo 
allowed to be taken, practically intact, 
into enemy folds? These questions are 
obviously of a great import, but I have 
only one question to ask, Mr. Speaker. 
Why has this administration allowed an 
American ship, with 82 men who are de- 
fending this country, to be held by a 
fifth-rate Communist puppet for over 6 
months? This is the question on which I 
will address myself to this body today. 

Words do not describe the emotional 
impact of such a disgrace on the Ameri- 
can people. Outrage, shame, embarrass- 
ment—these are but shallow sounds that 
do not echo my true feelings and the 
feelings that have been voiced to me by 
the people of the Eighth District of Ohio. 

One of my constituents wrote: 

It is ironic that we should uphold our Viet- 
nam commitment and not the one to our 
very own men. 


Another communicated her feelings in 
these words: 
Where is the compassion we Americans 


have shown to many countries and their 
people—why not for our own brave men? 


One woman summed it up quite well 
when she wrote: 

Is piracy not as much a form of aggression 
as invasion? Are the boys of the Pueblo not 
as important to us as the Vietnamese, the 
Britons or the South Koreans? We play God 
to all downtrodden nations, but when it 
comes to defending and serving our own men, 
we are but frail mortals. 
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Talks at Panmunjom, appeals to the 
Soviets, and United Nations conversa- 
tions have all been stages of a great de- 
bacle in American foreign policy. The 
U.S. Government is negotiating for some- 
thing which it has the right and the re- 
sponsibility to demand. Are we actually 
considering paying tribute to retrieve a 
vessel which has been pirated. The State 
Department says no, but the North Ko- 
rean regime has suggested that these are 
the exact tactics that have been pursued 
by the U.S. negotiators at Panmunjom. 

The Communist regime of North Ko- 
rea has flagrantly committed an act of 
war against this country, and up to now 
they have succeeded with it. What im- 
plications may this act have on the tradi- 
tional American belief in sovereignty of 
the seas? One thing is certain, this affair 
has plummeted the prestige of this coun- 
try into a historic low. 

The President’s words of January 27 
echo a hollow tone: 

I am confident that the American people 
will exhibit in this crisis as they have in 
other crises, the determination and unity 
which are necessary to see it through. 


It is ironic that the people of this 
country have done just that in the wake 
of the Pueblo. However, our leader has 
not followed his own pronouncement. 
There has been a complete lack of lead- 
ership in the administration’s handling 
of foreign affairs. The State Department 
and its chief executive, along with other 
high-ranking executive leaders, have 
sought refuge in vacillation and retreat. 

In the Milwaukee Sentinel, an editorial 
offered this analysis: 

North Korea's bold seizure of the Pueblo is 
not merely so outrageous as has been the 
American pusuillanimous reaction to it, Our 
official bird is not eagle, hawk or dove. It is 
chicken, 


My constituents and millions of Amer- 
ican people are still asking the question, 
“When?” What can be done to expedite 
the safe return of the 82 men of the 
Pueblo? Clearly, the responsibility for 
this military and diplomatic affair falls 
under the constitutional power of the 
Chief Executive. President Johnson has 
shown an incapacity to cope effectively 
with this situation. Under this Govern- 
ment’s system of separation of powers, 
Congress cannot unilaterally effect the 
return of the men of the Pueblo. What is 
needed is a new administration that will 
answer the dilemma of the imprisoned 
crew of the Pueblo. Yet, we need not and 
cannot wait until January. The Presiden- 
tial candidates of both parties should 
take strong positions on this matter. The 
North Korean Communists should re- 
alize that whoever takes office in Janu- 
ary would take a firm stand on the issue 
of the Pueblo. This would reinforce Pres- 
ident Johnson in pursuing a hard-line 
course directed toward immediate action. 

Although the return of the Pueblo is 
an executive branch responsibility, as I 
have stated, there are several steps that 
Congress can take. A joint resolution 
pledging full support for the necessary 
action to get the men home would reiter- 
ate congressional concern over the fate 
of the Pueblo. Congress should take 
stock of appropriations for foreign aid 
and loans, donations to international or- 
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ganizations and defense alliances, and 
restrictions on trade, to show our deter- 
mination that those countries we aid ex- 
ercise their responsibility of insuring 
that international waters be free to all 
vessels of all nations, 

Miscalculation, vacillation, blundering, 
assertions, denials, contradictions—these 
are the passwords of the handling of the 
Pueblo affair by this administration. 
Questions have been prevalent, but an- 
swers by our leaders have been few and 
far between. Some of the most poignant 
questions that confront the Nation’s 
leaders today concerning the tragic epi- 
sode of the Pueblo were put forth in edi- 
torials from newspapers in my district. 
I am pleased to include these editorials 
at this point: 

[From the Fostoria (Ohio) Review-Times, 
Mar. 5, 1968] 
Open LETTER ON CONSCIENCE 


I am an American citizen of the United 
States. I stand shame-faced, a tear in my eye 
and egg on my face. 

I am frustrated by my leaders—Democrat 
and Republican, liberals and conservatives. 
They inherited a nation so long without fear 
that they didn’t recognize it when it appeared 
on their own faces. 

They tricked me with mock bravery into 
building history’s greatest military might. 

Spending, Spending, Spending. Billions 
and billions for defense. They told us the 
price was right; that all could stay free. What 
about the Pueblo? What about the 83 Amer- 
icans? 

In Viet Nam they proved we still have the 
courage to fight, but they did not tell us 
when we lost our will to win. 

The 83, now it is 82, know for sure that 
we have lost our will to fight, to be right; 
even the will for them to be free. 

Did De Gaulle mark us as a prostitute 
among nations? Did he establish our price in 
dollars and in gold? : 

Is North Korea now trying to establish our 
price in men? If so, how many more than 83 
is it, Is it 183? 8,300? 83,000? 

Do you know something; Iam an American 
and I don't even know who to ask. 

The source of my confusion is this: I was 
naive enough to believe we couldn’t be had 
for 83 men. If we are proved to be such a 
prostitute among nations, that makes us a 
shade cheaper than the two-bit variety of 
yester year. 

I cry for the 83 of the Pueblo but I blush 
through my tears, for I am ashamed, 

I would gladly risk all to free them but 
my leaders will not even permit me to sac- 
rifice a small part of my comfort for fear 
they will lose their lofty seat of misused 
power. 

This indictment is broader than the Presi- 
dent and his cabinet; though I have heard 
the bleating weakness of their words and 
seen the fear on their faces. 

So I must ask: 

Admirals, do you sail a navy on a sea of 
fear? If the course is not of your design, 
why not resign and put us closer to the 
source of our weakness. 

Generals, if you do not have the courage 
of your convictions, then step aside so we can 
deal with the men you fear. Don’t shield their 
weakness and fear with your good name and 
military reputation. 

Legislators, look at the pictures in your 
hallowed halls, All of you cannot be as great 
as they, but, my God, men you should quit 
quaking and try. It’s better to be an ex- 
legislator who tried and failed than a pimp 
who gets his money first. 

And all you lesser lights who are covering 
up for these pompous asses. Why do you hold 
your silence and permit them to carry on this 
national disgrace in secret at Panmunjom or 
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Washington or anywhere. History won’t 
notice your shabby role but you still have to 
face yourself when you shave. Shame! 

Can't you see their plan, They can be wiser 
than the people only so long as they keep us 
in the darkness of ignorance. If this secrecy is 
ordered under the guise of national security, 
what a price to pay for safety. The national 

is the same as the security guaran- 
teed a prison inmate. 

These men and all of us, should develop 
the will to win or at least have the courage to 
quit. 

Since my leaders know the facts about the 
83 and still display so much fear, I should 
be afraid or be a fool. Well, I choose to be a 
fool; to pose a solution—born of ignorance, 
but, at least, a start. 

We must tell North Koreans to have the 
Pueblo and the 83 at a given longitude and 
latitude in 10 days or the United States will 
take a certain punitive action. We should 
give them three or four such successive dates 
with increasingly tougher punitive actions, 
climaxing with rescue by force if they insist, 

What punitive actions? In what severity? 
My ignorance denies me answers, but my 
leaders know. Let them do it, and let them do 
it now. 

They must list these actions for the world 
when they list them for North Korea. Let 
them be actions which seek results, 

For a change and out of fairness, let the 
rest of the world beat a path to Korea or 
China or Russia with their pleas to avoid 
World War III. 

We have bent enough. We have been 
prostituted enough. We have been fooled, 
flaunted and fouled too much. 

Leaders! If you lack the will to win and the 
courage to quit, at least have the decency to 
admit it and the honesty to tell us—Why? 
[From the Mansfield (Ohio) News Journal, 

May 4, 1968] 
“PUEBLO” CREW’S FATE JARS NATION’S 
CONSCIENCE 


When President Johnson announced that 
he would not seek or accept another term 
in the White House did he simultaneously 
abdicate a part of his current responsibilities? 

Men under his direction, as commander- 
in-chief, sailed the Pueblo, on orders, into 
the waters where the ship was captured. 

As head of the military establishment and 
the civil government of this nation President 
Johnson has a doubly sworn duty to see that 
these 82 men of the Pueblo’s crew are released 
by North Korea. 

The crewmen are both servicemen and 
citizens. 

The nation has been told nothing about 
their fate since capture except what the 
North Koreans put out as propaganda. 

Have they been tortured, brainwashed, even 
killed? 

Who really knows? 

North Korea has compounded its arrogance 
in the matter by staging a series of ambush 
attacks against Americans and South Ko- 
reans in the demilitarized zone of Korea, 

It is as if they stood in plain view with 
a foot on the throat of an American prisoner 
and thumbed their noses at the American 
flag. 

Certainly nobody needs to be a super- 
patriot to feel a twinge of shame at the 
mockery and a prick of conscience at our 
desertion of our own defenders. 

Of course, the North Koreans are taking 
advantage of the delicate situation surround- 
ing the Vietnam conflict at this stage. 

Of course, our government must be care- 
ful, must weigh values and implications. 

But in the eyes of the whole world what 
does our apparent abandonment of the 
Pueblo crew look like at this moment? 

It looks like moral cowardice. 

Kindly as the nation may feel toward Lyn- 
don Johnson for his political step-down and 
his success at getting the Vietnam peace 
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talks scheduled, there can only be shock 
and shame at his seeming desertion of the 
Pueblo crew to an unknown fate. 

Perhaps the CIA and the President know 
exactly what is happening to the imprisoned 
crewmen. Perhaps they feel there is no cause 
to rock the diplomatic boat. 

But this nation of more than 200 million 
people doesn’t know what's going on. Like 
the rest of the world we can only see the 
abandonment of 82 brave Americans who 
were carrying out the orders of their country. 

And that is damnable. 


Mr. SHRIVER. Mr. Speaker, today we 
pay tribute to the members of the crew 
of the U.S.S. Pueblo in acknowledgment 
of their patriotic resolve, bravery, and 
patience. We mark 6 months this week 
that these courageous Americans have 
been held captive by the North Korean 
Government. 

I commend our distinguished colleague 
from Iowa [Mr. ScHERLE] for his initia- 
tive in reserving time for this salute and 
for his continuing interest in keeping 
this regretable event before the adminis- 
tration, the Congress, and the Nation. 
We must not forget the Pueblo. 

Despite the many implications of the 
Pueblo seizure and the intricate legal and 
diplomatic efforts required to secure the 
freedom of the 82 remaining crewmem- 
bers, it is fitting that we pause today to 
honor these Americans. 

The history of our Nation is replete 
with evidence that those men and women 
who have served America in peace and 
war have been individuals dedicated to 
the preservation of our freedom and 
security. 

Our obligation to them in this difficult 
situation should be clear: that, as they 
sought to guarantee our freedom and 
security, we should press to secure theirs. 
Regretfully, the responses to our efforts 
have proven unfruitful for 6 months. 

Three of the heroic men on the 
Pueblo, now held captive by the North 
Korean Communists, are from Kansas. 
They are Ronald L. Berens, of Wichita 
and Russell; Charles Crandall, of Mis- 
sion; and Stephen E. Woelk, of Alta 
Vista. Mr. Crandall and Mr. Woelk sus- 
tained injuries in the capture. 

As we remember this sad chapter in 
American history, let us rededicate our- 
selves to gaining the prompt release of 
these imprisoned Americans. If we are to 
be truly strong in the face of such a 
dangerous and serious provocation, we 
must be diplomatic but not apologetic; 
reasonable but not submissive; stern but 
not reckless. 

I join with my able colleague from 
Illinois [Mrs. REID] in urging the citizens 
of the Fourth District of Kansas, and 
Americans everywhere, to salute the men 
of the Pueblo, and American servicemen 
in Vietnam and around the world, by fiy- 
ing the flag this coming Sunday, July 28. 
Let us demonstrate our resolve that we 
shall not forget the Pueblo. When flags 
go up throughout the country, we will be 
telling the world that we remember and 
we resolve to strive harder for the free- 
dom of our men and our ship. 

Mr. DEVINE. Mr. Speaker, our col- 
league, the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
ScHERLE], is to be commended for his re- 
lentless pursuit of the cause of our valiant 
82 men on the Pueblo. Congressman 
ScCHERLE, every day, inserts a reminder in 
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the CONGRESSIONAL RECoRD—a reminder 
to everyone in America, that it has been 
so many days since the infamous piracy 
and capture of a U.S. naval vessel. To- 
day is the 182d day. And what has the 
Johnson-Humphrey administration done 
about it? The same thing they did on the 
date of the occurrence—nothing. 

Mr. Speaker, 6 months later, the State 
Department lamely admits they are still 
talking, but report always No Progress.” 

History will unkindly treat this inci- 
dent, and properly so. And the Nation 
owes a vote of thanks to Congressman 
BILL ScHERLE for his important crusade 
to “Remember the Pueblo.” 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. Speaker, on January 
23, 1968, the U.S.S. Pueblo and her 83- 
man crew were seized by the Communist 
North Koreans. 

Tomorrow marks the 6-month anni- 
versary of that event. Along with my 
other colleagues, I pay tribute to the 
Pueblo's crew. Let us pray for their 
safety and urge they be returned at the 
earliest date. 

We must continue to have as our pri- 
mary concern the safety of these men. 
There are some doubts as to whether the 
administration is using every diplomatic 
approach possible to win their freedom. 

At this point, it is useless to talk about 
failures and events that led to the 
Pueblo’s seizure. Hopefully, we have 
learned from that experience and plans 
have been formulated to prevent a simi- 
lar circumstance in the future. 

While North Korea is the active 
offender, there is good reason to feel 
that its dependence on Russia gives 
the Soviets at least equal responsibility 
for this international gangsterism. I call 
upon the President and his Cabinet to 
impress upon the Soviet Union that, in 
the interest of world peace, the Pueblo 
be returned immediately. 

Mr. PRICE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I 
rise to join my friends and colleagues 
who would pay tribute to the members 
of the crew of the U.S.S. Pueblo. 

I cannot think of any event in my life 
span which even begins to parallel the 
pirating of one of the most sophisticated 
intelligence ships as yet developed by the 
Navy and the Defense Intelligence 
Agency. The loss of the ship may well set 
back our electronic lead over the Com- 
munist block by as much as 10 years, yet 
we can endure such a sacrifice of mate- 
rial things. We cannot endure the loss 
of the crew of the Pueblo. The brave men 
who served on the intelligence ship de- 
serve more than the fate they have 
received at the hands of this adminis- 
tration. If the crew was willing to serve 
its Nation in the military, for the bene- 
fit of all Americans, then the least the 
Nation can do for these men is provide 
the “quid pro quo.” I am disgusted with 
the administration’s feeble efforts to re- 
turn these men to our shores—nor do I 
believe that our leadership has ever en- 
tertained the idea that there was a 
chance to bring the ship back with its 
equipment intact. The former Secretary 
of Defense, Robert McNamara, has much 
to answer for his mystifying and mud- 
dleheaded handling of the Pueblo in- 
cident prior to his being replaced. 

I salute the gallant crew of the Pueblo 
and ask them to continue to be of good 
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faith. There is an excellent chance that 
the leadership of this Nation will be re- 
turned to firm and strong hands in a 
few months to replace the vacillation 
and indecisiveness which allowed one of 
our Nation’s prize vessels to be taken 
into an alien port and its American crew 
held as prisoners of war. It is the most 
classic example of highjacking since the 
days of the Barbary pirates—the basis 
of a verse in the Marine Corps hymn. 
Perhaps we should let the marines add 
another verse. 

Mr. BATES. Mr. Speaker, there have 
been few incidents in world history which 
have been as humiliating to any nation 
as the seizure of the U.S.S. Pueblo has 
been to our beloved country. As the 
ranking Republican Member of the House 
Armed Services Committee who has 
participated in numerous closed door 
hearings on this matter, I want to assure 
you that there is not a scintilla of evi- 
dence—not the slightest doubt—that our 
ship was in international waters not 
only when she was seized but prior to 
that time as well. 

If circumstances had been otherwise, 
and our fiag had invaded waters of North 
Korea our position in this case would 
have been different and the shame to 
which we have been exposed could be 
understood although not appreciated. 

The morning after the event several of 
us were advised at the White House that 
some 20 courses of action were being 
considered. Only diplomacy through nor- 
mal channels has been pursued. On 
Capitol Hill we hear voices to the effect 
that we should apologize. I think that 
should we follow that course we would 
degrade our country far more ourselves 
than the brigands of North Korea did 
on that dark day last January. 

The hour is late and proper action at 
this time is more difficult. Whatever 
course we take now, never let history 
say of us that we apologized when we 
were right, humiliated our people, and 
lost our self-respect at an hour when 
destiny called on us to be resolute. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, the continuing failure of our 
Government to take any action with re- 
gard to the U.S.S. Pueblo certainly must 
be without parallel in history. This fail- 
ure must be regarded as a pitiful symbol 
of U.S. ineffectiveness. 

What other country could sit by and 
take no action in defense of one of its 
own navy ships hijacked with 82 crew- 
men? 

What other country would be silent for 
6 months while 82 of its citizens are held 
in violation of accepted international 
practice? 

Just imagine the outcry that would fill 
the world press, including our own, if, for 
example, 82 Russian Navy men should 
be held under similar conditions in South 
Korea. 

Think what would happen if a ship of 
India’s navy should be hijacked by Thai- 
land, or Israel. World opinion would 
rightfully be outraged, and pressure 
would be so intense that release of the 
ship and its crew would be quickly ob- 
tained. 

What, then, of an American ship hi- 
jacked by North Korea? The world hears 
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virtually nothing of it. Our own Govern- 
ment is paralyzed. 

This Pueblo paralysis is not an isolated 
example of Government inaction. This 
same kind of paralysis penetrates our na- 
tional security affairs in many ways. 

The American people should know that 
this paralysis has been an objective of 
Soviet Union foreign policy for many 
years, and today it is an accomplished 
fact. 

It is far past the time that we take ac- 
tion to rid ourselves of this paralysis, and 
once again gain a capability for effective 
action. 

Mr. CONTE, Mr. Speaker, tomorrow, 
July 23, will mark the sixth month of 
captivity of the 82 crewmen of the U.S. S. 
Pueblo. As we know all too well, these 
men were kidnaped from the high seas, 
and several crewmates were killed, when 
North Korean forces seized their vessel 
on January 23. It was established con- 
vincingly before the United Nations that 
the Pueblo was in international waters 
at the time, but in spite of our strong de- 
mands, neither the ship nor its crew have 
been returned to our hands. 

The purpose of this special order is to 
remind Americans that these men con- 
tinue to languish in Communist prisons, 
but I can tell you that our fellow Ameri- 
cans need no reminding of this fact. Last 
week, I received a communication from 
the Frank R. Stiles Post, No. 125, of the 
American Legion, located in North 
Adams, Mass. This letter read: 

Dear Sm: Our Post voted unanimously at 
our general June meeting to ask you the fol- 
lowing question: 

What are you doing to have the men of 
the United States Ship Pueblo and the United 
States Ship Pueblo released from North 
Korea? 


I would like to bring this letter to the 
attention of this body, because it asks a 
question which is being asked by Ameri- 
cans all across the country. Although 
news about the Pueblo no longer domi- 
nates the front-page headlines, I am sure 
that this incident is still remembered by 
every American, and remembered well. 
If you were to take a poll on the most 
rankling foreign incident in this frustrat- 
ing year for our foreign policy, I am sure 
that the seizure of the Pueblo would be 
high at the top of the list. This seizure 
is not a complicated and ambiguous sit- 
uation; it is a clear failure of the most 
elementary duty of a country, no matter 
how weak—the duty to defend its citi- 
zens when abroad on its service. 

A kidnaping like this has always been 
regarded as the most shameful thing 
that could happen to an established gov- 
ernment. There has never been a time in 
human history when that was not so, and 
there has rarely been a time in our his- 
tory when we have not acted strongly 
to prevent such incidents. One of the 
proudest moments of our young Republic 
was our suppression of the Barbary pi- 
rates, when they began kidnaping Ameri- 
can seamen. That was the time when we 
first said, “Millions for defense, but not 
1 cent for tribute.” We fought the War 
of 1812 with a much stronger country 
over the issue of impressment of Ameri- 
can sailors. But now, when we are the 
strongest power in world history, we are 
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unable to rescue 82 of our seamen from 
the Government of North Korea. 

No one can study this incident without 
being struck in the face by the thought 
that something is very wrong with our 
foreign policy. The unprovoked seizure 
of one of our vessels on the open seas 
creates a dangerous precedent of the 
greatest significance to our national de- 
fense and our national security. It is en- 
cumbent upon us to take every reason- 
able step possible to achieve the release 
of these captured men. The administra- 
tion should be working on this matter 
24 hours a day, 7 days a week. 

The overall world situation at the time 
furthermore raises the vital question of 
our Nation’s dangerous overextension 
throughout the world. We cannot expect 
to be able to solve everyone’s problems 
throughout the world by our presence 
there. This whole situation has made it 
obvious that the present administration’s 
foreign policy has failed. It requires the 
closest immediate attention so that we 
may achieve the balanced position com- 
mensurate with our role as the leading 
world power in the world, a role which is 
so necessary for world stability. 

Mr. BROCK. Mr. Speaker, it has been 
said that “Courage is the price that life 
exacts for granting peace.” It is the 
coward, not the brave man, who has the 
most to fear from his enemies. 

And yet, in an incident still fresh in 
the minds of millions of Americans, our 
Government demonstrated cowardice of 
the worst kind in the face of the enemy. 

On January 23, 1968, the officers and 
crew of the U.S.S. Pueblo were forcibly 
seized and thrown into Communist prison 
cells like common criminals. They are 
still there. And the Pueblo herself also 
remains in the clutches of the enemy. 

Yet this administration sits idly by, do- 
ing nothing more than scribbling an oc- 
casional diplomatic note to the North 
Koreans, asking them to reconsider their 
position. 

An act of international outlawry has 
been allowed to go unpunished. A crimi- 
nal has been left to enjoy the fruits of 
his crime. 

What is the inevitable result of such 
an act of cowardice by the mightiest na- 
tion of the free world? 

Our friends lose faith in us, our 
enemies becomes convinced that Amer- 
ica is indeed a “paper tiger,” and the 
American people themselves bear a bur- 
den of shame for the conduct of their 
leaders. 

In the days when the brave outnum- 
bered Texans were battling for their in- 
dependence, “Remember the Alamo” was 
their rallying cry, and it carried them 
to victory against overwhelming odds on 
the field of San Jacinto. 

The wanton act of sabotage which 
brought on the Spanish-American War 
gave birth to the slogan “Remember the 
Maine.” 

But today, we are led by an adminis- 
tration which seems to be urging us to 
“Forget the Pueblo.” 

In the crucial year of decision which 
lies ahead, the American people must 
have the kind of leadership which will 
remember the Pueblo, and the sense of 
national honor and integrity which it 
has come to stand for. 
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Allowing this crime to go unpunished 
will guarantee more and more similar 
incidents committed by hostile powers 
convinced that America no longer has 
the moral strength to stop the law of the 
jungle from engulfing the world. 

Mr. HAGAN. Mr. Speaker, in January 
of this year, right after learning of the 
high-handed capture of the USS. 
Pueblo by North Korea, I called for an 
ultimatum to that Communist govern- 
ment, spelling out a specific time by 
wnich they must return the ship and its 
crew. I suggested that if they failed to 
act, this country move in with whatever 
force necessary to obtain their release. 

Certain Reserve forces were called up, 
and for a time, it looked as though we 
would meet this challenge to our na- 
tional honor. But now, 6 months later, 
these 82 Americans still languish in Com- 
munist prisons, and the American public 
knows little more about the case of the 
Pueblo than they did back in January. 
Direct diplomatic negotiation and other 
means have apparently been unsuccess- 
ful, and State Department officials have 
failed to keep the public informed on 
their efforts to secure the release of these 
men. 

The shameful plight of the Pueblo's 
crew is compounded by the daily agony 
and sorrow of their relatives here at 
home. I would call to the attention of 
my colleagues the sentiments of one 
crewman’s mother, in a story which ap- 
peared in the Screven County, Ga., 
News earlier this month: 

A MOTHER REMEMBERS THE U.S.S. “PUEBLO” 

WasuHINGTON.—The mother of a captured 
Pueblo crewman, appealing to the State De- 
partment, said Tuesday she would rather 
have her son be killed in a rescue attempt 
than slowly die in a North Korean prison. 

Mrs. Warren E. Hayes of Columbus, Ohio, 
is a member of a Remember the Pueblo Com- 
mittee which went to the State Department 
to demand that the United States use force if 
necessary to recover the intelligence ship 
USS Pueblo seized by North Korea Jan. 23. 

She and the Rev. Paul Lindstrom, commit- 
tee coordinator for the Chicago area, charged 
that Secretary of State Dean Rusk and the 
administration in general had been “vacil- 
lating and incompetent” in seeking release 
of the ship and its 82-man crew. 

Mrs. Hayes and Lindstrom, whose request 
to see Rusk was denied, said that there were 
389 American servicemen captured by the 
Communists in the Korean War who were 
still unaccounted for and undoubtedly died 
in North Korean prisons. 

Mrs. Hayes said if her son was faced with 
slow death over a period of 10 to 15 years, 
she would rather he die in an attempt by 
the United States to rescue the captives. 


I would join my colleagues in calling 
on our citizens to fly the American flag 
next Sunday, July 28, as a tribute and 
salute to the gallant crew of the U.SS. 
Pueblo. This will let the rest of the world 
know that we have not forgotten, and 
will service notice on the Communist 
world that we shall not rest until these 
men are returned to their loved ones. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I 
am proud to join my colleague, Repre- 
sentative Rein of Illinois, in urging patri- 
otic Americans to raise the flag of the 
United States on Sunday, July 28, to 
show our concern as a Nation in the 
fate of the men of the U.S.S. Pueblo. 
I believe that the act of flying the 
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American flag on that special day will 
serve to remind the Johnson adminis- 
tration that the Pueblo and its crew 
cannot and should aot be forgotten re- 
gardless of how long it takes before they 
can be safely returned to our shores. 

I have an especially high interest in 
seeing the crew of the Pueblo freed be- 
cause the ship’s captain, Lloyd M. Bucher, 
was raised at Boys Town, Nebr. Boys 
Town is located in the Second Congres- 
sional District which am proud to rep- 
resent. 

I believe it would be appropriate at 
this time to review the nature of the 
event which led to the death of one 
American and the capture and imprison- 
ment of 82 others 182 days ago today. 

As my colleagues will recall the public 
statements of the Johnson administra- 
tion at that time were conflicting, and 
I do not believe they have yet been clari- 
fied. 

When the first news was released tell- 
ing of the Pueblo’s capture, administra- 
tion statements gave every impression 
that the ship had never trespassed into 
North Korean waters at any time and 
had carefully stayed several miles beyond 
even the limits North Korea claims. 

Later we witnessed the televised de- 
fense. of the “Pueblo case” before the 
United Nations. The U.S. Ambassador to 
the United Nations on January 26 used 
maps and charts to “prove” the where- 
abouts of the ship before the whole 
world. 

On February 4, Defense Secretary 
McNamara and Secretary of State Rusk 
admitted that there was a “slight” possi- 
bility that the Pueblo might have tres- 
passed within the 12-mile limit of North 
Korean waters. Two days later the story 
was changed again. The State Depart- 
ment said we meant to say that the 
Pueblo had never intruded “on the day 
it was captured, January 23.” 

Six months have passed since that act 
of piracy by the North Koreans and the 
picture still has not cleared. I join you 
in wondering what really did happen. I 
am not satisfied with the answers we 
have received or with the performance 
and failure of the “negotiators” in 
getting the crew released in a reasonable 
amount of time. 

The unchallenged seizure of the Pueblo 
by a two-bit nation like North Korea 
raises many other serious and un- 
answered questions. 

Why did the Defense Department send 
a poorly armed vessel into dangerous 
waters without first providing emergency 
plans for adequate support in the form 
of air cover or naval escort? Is the con- 
dition of our Department of Defense so 
poor that we cannot handle pirates bent 
on seizing American vessels. Was Captain 
Bucher under instructions not to defend 
the ship? The surrender of an American 
naval vessel is completely foreign to the 
great fighting tradition of the U.S. Navy, 
and from what I have been told of the 
character of Lloyd M. Bucher during the 
time he was growing up at Boys Town, I 
do not believe he would take his respon- 
sibility as a naval officer lightly. 

At this time no one knows whether or 
not the Johnson administration's bowing 
and scraping “hot-line” diplomacy will 
ever succeed in getting the Pueblo and 
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her crew back, but in my opinion the 
whole affair has been badly bungled. I 
call once again for a full congressional 
investigation of the Pueblo seizure with 
emphasis on the policies which made the 
ship so vulnerable to seizure in the first 
place. 

Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, it was 6 
months ago tomorrow that the U.S.S. 
Pueblo and its 83 officers and men were 
seized by North Korea. 

Despite patient and continuing nego- 
tiations, there still is no apparent pros- 
pect of obtaining release for the ship 
and its men. 

What measures it will take to free these 
men I do not know. But these men and 
their ship must be freed. 

The American people are rightfully 
indignant about the refusal of the North 
Koreans to release the Pueblo and its 
crew. 

I am in full agreement with my col- 
leagues that we must make clear our ada- 
mant insistence that the ship and its 
crew be released promptly. 

We all can do this in the most symbolic 
fashion of all by displaying an American 
flag on our homes next Sunday. 

Yes, a flag in front of every American 
home next Sunday to tell everyone every- 
where that we remember the Pueblo. 

I hope that every American home will 
join in this demonstration. 

The continued retention by North 
Korea of the U.S.S. Pueblo and its crew 
is unnecessarily hurting the image of our 
country abroad. The Communists are 
taking full propaganda advantage of the 
6-month-old incident. 

Further delay in resolving the Pueblo 
case will result in further loss of world 
respect for the United States and make 
our international role more difficult. 

Indeed, the frustration of a good many 
of us is very well expressed in the resolu- 
tion adopted last May at Indianapolis, 
Ind., by the national executive commit- 
tee of the American Legion. Following 
is the text of the resolution: 

RESOLUTION BY NATIONAL EXECUTIVE COMMIT- 
TEE OF THE AMERICAN LEGION REGARDING 
U.S. S. “PUEBLO” INCIDENT 
Whereas, The American Legion is deeply 

concerned over the fact that the USS Pueblo 

and its crew have been detained in military 

custody by North Korea since January 23, 

1968; and 
Whereas, at the time of its Illegal seizure 

by North Korean gunboats, the National 

Commander of The American Legion advised 

the President of the United States by tele- 

gram that this organization strongly backs 

“all determined efforts you deem necessary 

to effect the prompt return to the United 

States control of the USS Pueblo and its per- 

sonnel and equipment;“ and 

Whereas, in his message to the President, 
Commander Galbraith further stated that, 
“There must be no miscalculation on the 
part of our enemies of American resolve at 
this critical juncture," and that, “We are 
satisfied that the American public will tol- 
erate no undue delay on the part of Com- 
munist North Korea in this situation;” and 

Whereas, repeated diplomatic representa- 
tions, including resort to the Security Coun- 
cil of the United Nations and direct discus- 
sions with North Korean officials at Pan- 
munjom, have failed thus far to produce any 
sign of willingness on the part of the North 
Koreans to return the vessel and crew; and 

Whereas, the Communists there and else- 
where are using this issue for propaganda 
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value and, in their typical fashion, are con- 
fusing and distorting the facts in an effort 
to degrade and demoralize the personnel of 
the Pueblo, and to discredit and disparage 
the United States generally; and 

Whereas, these Communist tactics—plus 
the fact that we have not recovered our men 
and property—have tended to lower United 
States prestige among our allies and friends; 
and 

Whereas, continued delay resolving this 
issue satisfactorily will result in further loss 
of respect for the United States and in se- 
rious deterioration of our ability to fulfill 
the role of leader of the free world, and 
champion of free Asia; and 

Whereas, The American Legion believes it 
is high time for the United States to reaf- 
firm and reestablish its traditional posture of 
defender and protector of our international 
rights as an independent, law-abiding, and 
God-fearing member of the community of 
nations; and 

Whereas, The American Legion firmly ad- 
heres to the idea that a slogan which helped 
make that traditon is still a valid guideline 
for the foreign policy of this country, name- 
ly: “Millions for defense, but not one cent 
for tribute;” now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, by The National Executive Com- 
mittee of The American Legion in regular 
meeting assembled in Indianapolis, Indiana, 
on May 1 and 2, 1968, that The American 

on— 

(1) has the utmost sympathy for the plight 
of the men of the Pueblo and their family 
members at home; 

(2) hopes earnestly that persistent diplo- 
matic efforts on the part of the United States 
will soon result in recovery of these men 
and the USS Pueblo itself; and 

(3) insists that this matter must be re- 
solved satsfactorily at an early date; and be 
it further 

Resolved, That if the Communist regime of 
North Korea continues to refuse to return 
the Pueblo and its crew, The American Legion 
calls for and will support strong, positive 
action by our Government—including the 
use of whatever military force is required— 
to restore to United States control the per- 
sonnel of the USS Pueblo and the vessel 
itself. 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, on January 
23, the U.S.S. Pueblo was seized by the 
North Koreans. Its crew of 82 Americans 
has been imprisoned. The vessel has been 
interned. The American Nation was 
shocked, appalled and rightfully indig- 
nant. Today, several months later, these 
82 Americans are still languishing in a 
North Korean prison and our Navy is 
still minus one intelligence craft. Maxi- 
mum efforts are being made by the Pres- 
ident and the State Department to se- 
cure the release of these men and their 
vessel. 

The United States cannot and should 
not tolerate such an affront to its na- 
tional honor as was perpetrated by the 
North Koreans. The release of the Pueblo 
and its crew should be swift and imme- 
diately forthcoming. A nation must vack 
the men it sends out to serve on the fron- 
tiers of freedom. The men of the Pueblo 
have courageously served their country. 
They are deserving of our honor and re- 
spect. No possible avenue of effectively 
securing their release should be left un- 
explored. We must and will have our men 
and our ship back. 

Mr. NICHOLS. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to join with our colleague from 
Iowa in reminding the Congress and the 
people of America that the U.S.S. Pueblo 
and its crew are still in Communist 
hands. We must not allow these brave 
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men to become the forgotten men of 1968. 
For almost 6 months now, they have been 
held prisoner in North Korea. 

Very little is known about the condi- 
tion of these men or what kind of treat- 
ment they are being given. The little that 
has been heard from them has been in 
the form of propaganda letters allegedly 
written by the men. In all probability the 
letters were either written or dictated by 
North Koreans. 

Mr. Speaker, I have felt that it was 
probably better for the Pueblo incident 
to be out of the spotlight for a while to 
allow our State Department time to work 
behind the scenes. But in the 6 months 
that have elapsed since the ship was cap- 
tured, very little progress has apparently 
been made. It seems to me that the Pres- 
ident and the State Department should 
make a full and complete report on the 
incident and what has occurred since. 
We should be told what efforts have been 
made to free the men and where such ef- 
forts have failed. We should be told what 
bargains have been made and what offers 
have been turned down. In other words, 
our Government should lay its cards on 
the table and tell the American people 
where we stand. 

The men of the Pueblo must not feel 
that they are being neglected. Their fam- 
ilies must not feel their husbands and 
fathers and sons are being forgotten. I 
would hope that every Member of this 
Congress would make his feelings known 
on this most important matter, and that 
immediate steps would be taken to insure 
the safe release of the crew of the Pueblo. 

Mr. ZWACH. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
associate myself with the remarks of my 
colleague, the distinguished gentleman 
from Iowa, and others who have spoken 
on the matter of “remembering the 
Pueblo.” 

This marks 6 months from the date 
that the U.S.S. Pueblo was seized with 
83 crewmen and officers. One crewman 
has since died, and the other 82, we sin- 
cerely hope and pray, are well and alive. 
I sincerely hope, also, along with their 
families, that they hear about our Na- 
tion’s concern for them. 

These people took an oath to defend 
our United States. Because of that ac- 
tion, they are paying a price to uphold 
that oath—for the benefit of the rest of 
the citizens of America. 

I am proud of these brave men and I 
wish to assure them that I do not intend 
to allow the citizens of this country to 
forget them or the heritage and trust 
for which they are now imprisoned. 

I echo the hopes of patriotic Ameri- 
cans that negotiations are underway by 
representatives of the country which 
they serve, to protect their safety and to 
have them returned to our homeland. 

In a world where faith, leadership, 
and dedication to the high purposes of 
life are so sorely needed, I humbly offer 
my deepest appreciation to the loyal, 
valiant crew of the U.S.S. Pueblo, and 
wish them God’s speed in being returned 
to their loved ones. 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today introduced into the House of Rep- 
resentatives a bill which would direct the 
Secretary of Defense to pay to the cap- 
tured members of the crew of the U.S.S. 
Pueblo the special pay authorized under 
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section 310 of title 37, United States 
Code, retroactive to January 1968, and 
continuing until the month following 
the month in which each such crew mem- 
ber is repatriated. 

Normally, when a serviceman is sent 
into a battle zone, special provisions are 
made for him to receive hostile fire pay, 
because of the enormous risks involved. 
Certainly we cannot argue that these 
captured crew members of the U.S.S. 
Pueblo are in any less dangerous situa- 
tion, and therefore they should be en- 
titled to the same pay. Unfortunately, 
this type of monetary remuneration is 
our only method of compensation to 
these men who are so heroically en- 
dangering their lives in our defense. 

Today marks the 117th day we have al- 
lowed these brave men to remain in cap- 
tivity in North Korea, subject to the pos- 
sible cruel and degrading treatment 
which the Communists have often in- 
flicted upon their prisoners of war. They 
have suffered and will continue to suffer 
the hostile actions of the enemy. Their 
lives are in jeopardy every hour of every 
day they are kept prisoners of the North 
Koreans. 

Recently, the attention and concern for 
the imprisoned crew members of the 
U.S.S. Pueblo has not been as great as 
when the ship was seized, and the sub- 
ject is now considered “old news.” But 
the situation is just as serious, if not 
more so now. It has been 6 months since 
these men have lived as free men, and 
we have no accurate way of knowing 
just what type of living conditions to 
which they have been subjected during 
these long months. 

I therefore respectfully urge my col- 
leagues to give this legislation their ut- 
most consideration in all fairness to 
those young men living as prisoners in 
North Korea. I sincerely hope that the 
House of Representatives will consider 
the men aboard the Pueblo, and also the 
anxiety of their loved ones and families 
here at home, by enacting this legisla- 
tion at once. To authorize this pay is 
the least we can do under the circum- 
stances. 

Mr. BARING. Mr. Speaker, I join my 
colleagues today in paying tribute to the 
outstanding officers and crew of the 
U.S. S. Pueblo who, for the past 6 months, 
have been held prisoners by North Korea. 

Our primary concern, of course, is the 
release of the ship and crew, and the 
welfare of the crew until this is achieved. 
I feel that we bungled by not taking 
quick action on this matter; however, in 
the continuation of our diplomatic efforts 
to bring about a peaceful solution, we 
should express more clearly to the North 
Koreans the fact that we view this mat- 
ter with extreme gravity. 

I urge my fellow Americans to fly the 
flag on Sunday, July 28, as a fitting 
honor to these brave men of the Pueblo 
and their families. We share this burden 
of sorrow with them. 

I urge my fellow Americans to fiy 
the flag as a special salute to these men 
a show of our deep national pride and 
the fact that we have not forgotten, 
nor will be forget these brave men. 

I urge my fellow Americans to fly the 
flag on Sunday as a gesture of our loyalty 
to our valiant fighting men of the armed 
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services who give their lives so that we 
might remain a free country, so that we 
might preserve our rich heritage, so that 
our children and our children’s children 
may be a free, a strong, and a proud 
people. 

We remember the great challenges to 
our Nation’s honor. We remember the 
courageous men of the Pueblo and the 
Armed Forces and honor them on Sun- 
day with the flying of the flag by all 
Americans. 

Mr. MORRIS of New Mexico. Mr. 
Speaker, at the time of the seizure of 
the Pueblo and its crew, I felt, as did 
the great majority of Americans, sur- 
prise, dismay, and some outrage at the 
brazen act of piracy perpetrated against 
this Nation and its people. During the 
intervening months and days, the initial 
reaction to the news that the North 
Koreans had kidnaped an American 
ship was tempered somewhat by the 
knowledge that our State Department 
and the diplomatic machinery of the 
United States was diligently seeking the 
safe return of our men and our ship. But 
the passage of time since January 23, 
1968, has not diminished the absolute 
necessity of demanding and receiving 
satisfaction for the Nation and the fam- 
ilies of the men now held in Commu- 
nist prisons. The Pueblo may have 
vanished from the front pages of the 
country’s newspapers, but it has not been 
forgotten by the citizens, and certainly 
not by the Members of the House of 
Representatives. 

I know that the men of the Pueblo 
have not fallen prey to the Communist 
brainwashing as the North Korean press 
and propaganda reports would have the 
world believe, and I am positive that the 
brave sailors and their officers are con- 
ducting themselves in a manner befitting 
the proud traditions of their service and 
of the United States. The officers and 
men of the Pueblo can be just as sure 
that the United States has not aban- 
doned them to a life of enslavement be- 
hind the Iron Curtain. The United States 
will persist in its efforts to free the 
Pueblo and its brave crew through every 
means possible. 

Our sympathies go out to the loved 
ones and friends of the Pueblo crew for 
the separation forced upon them by this 
cruel and uncivilized act of brigandage. 
We offer our support and our promise 
that if it is within the power of this 
country, no harm shall come to the sons 
and husbands detained by the Commu- 
nists. We continue to hope that the safe 
return of our boys in the immediate 
future can be accomplished by our 
diplomats working in Korea and else- 
where around the globe and that the 
world will condemn this most inhuman 
theft and will realize the Communist dis- 
respect for the rights of men and nations. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, I join 
with my many colleagues today in noting 
with bitter sadness the continued deten- 
tion by North Korea of the U.S.S. Pueblo 
and its crew. It is my hope that our ac- 
tion here today and all of the efforts of 
our Government on behalf of an early 
release as well as the deep concern for 
the crew by the people of our Nation will 
reassure the brave men of that crew and 
their loved ones that we support them 
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and hope and pray for their prompt 
return. 

For 6 months now we have sought 
through persistent, responsible, and 
diplomatic means to gain their release. 
In that effort we have demonstrated self- 
control and respect for peace, lest other 
means bring about large-scale hostilities. 

Tragically, the Government of North 
Korea has belligerently and blindly re- 
fused to seek a solution to the situation. 
Even our suggestion to have the crew 
transferred to and interrogated by a neu- 
tral third party has been rejected. 

On behalf of the constituents who 
have written me on this matter and the 
parents, wives, and loved ones of the 
crew, I register my deepest concern. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope and urge that all 
Americans as individuals and through 
their organizations will join in this pro- 
test to the North Korea Government's 
callous attitude in this matter. There is 
no doubt in my mind that if our civic, 
labor, and fraternal organizations join 
in this effort an earlier return of the 
crew and the Pueblo may be achieved. 
My own efforts toward this goal shall 
continue unabated. 

Mr. ROYBAL. Mr. Speaker, it is in- 
deed a deep personal honor and priv- 
ilege to join with my colleagues here 
in the House of Representatives in pay- 
ing tribute to the courageous members 
of the crew of the U.S.S. Pueblo. 

It has now been 6 months since the 
American intelligence gathering ship, 
the U.S. S. Pueblo, with her 83 officers and 
men on board, was seized in international 
waters off the east coast of North Korea 
while carrying out her assigned elec- 
tronic surveillance mission. 

We are saddened by the report that 
one of these brave Americans lost his life 
during the capture. And we are anxious 
for the welfare of the remaining 82 crew- 
members whose condition and where- 
abouts is unkown. 

Every American shares the intense 
concern of the families—the wives, par- 
ents, brothers and sisters, and children— 
for the health and safety of the Pueblo 
crew. 

As a member of the House Foreign 
Affairs Committee, I am particularly dis- 
appointed that 6 months of patient and 
continued negotiation for their safe re- 
turn through peaceful diplomatic means 
has thus far proven unfruitful. 

Of course, we all realize that the only 
real or practical alternatives to the slow, 
tedious, often frustrating process of ne- 
gotiations for the release of Pueblo’s 
erew—under honorable conditions 
would be either something in the nature 
of a blunt ultimatum to the Government 
of North Korea, backed up with a will- 
ingness to use the threat of direct mili- 
tary action if it came to a final show- 
down—or else a cowardly acquiescence 
by the United States in a blatant and 
pt ge attempt at international black- 
mail. 

If the purpose of all our efforts is to 
gain the safe return of the crewmembers 
of the U.S.S. Pueblo, so that they may 
once again rejoin their loved ones here 
in America, then the first alternative 
could hardly be expected to achieve that 
objective, and, in fact, could very well 
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seal the fate of the 82 surviving members 
of the crew. 

And I have yet to find a responsible of- 
ficial of our Government who advocates 
that we as a Nation meekly submit to the 
precedent-setting and humiliating dis- 
honor of an international shakedown as 
the “price” of freedom for these brave 
and gallant Americans. 

Mr. Speaker, the Pueblo incident is in- 
deed a stern test of our resolve as a Na- 
tion, our integrity as a people, and our 
mission as a leader of the free nations of 
the world. 

We have not forgotten the Pueblo and 
its valiant crew who, like all our service- 
men, have taken an oath to defend the 
United States. Neither have we forgotten 
their wives and families, and the heavy 
burden of sorrow and despair they, too, 
have carried these past months. 

Our sympathy goes out to them, and I 
join with my colleagues in the House, and 
with millions of our fellow countrymen 
in praying for the safe return of their 
loved ones. At this time, we need to re- 
assure them—and remind the world at 
large—that the Pueblo and its men have 
not been forgotten—and will not be for- 
gotten—and that we will not rest until 
they are home again. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, it is 
with complete sympathy that I rise to 
join my colleagues in this salute to the 
valiant crew of the U.S.S. Pueblo. 

The illegal capture and detention of 
these Americans will be spread over the 
pages of history as a black and infamous 
day in nearly 200 years of U.S. naval 
operations. It was 6 months ago that the 
Pueblo was boarded by a hostile force, 
and her officers and crewmen taken cap- 
tive. Continuing diplomatic negotiations 
to this day have failed to effect the re- 
lease of either vessel or crew, one of 
whom reportedly has died during the un- 
lawful detainer. 

While it is known that every effort is 
being made by the administration for the 
early release of these brave Americans, I 
join their wives, children, parents, and 
other family members in offering my 
prayers for their safe and speedy return 
to their homes. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Speaker, I applaud 
the patriotism and dedication the Con- 
gresswoman from Illinois has brought to 
the House of Representatives with her 
proposal that all Americans fiy the flag 
next Sunday, July 28, 1968, in support of 
the captured U.S.S. Pueblo. 

I will fly my flag for the Pueblo. 

As a member of the House Armed 
Services Committee, I believe our Nation 
is doing everything possible short of war 
to secure the release of the crew of the 
ship, including Ensign Timothy L. Harris, 
of Jacksonville, Fla., my hometown. 

From the date of the capture and down 
to date, I have been in contact with au- 
thorities on this important matter and I 
am sincerely hopeful that a settlement 
can be worked out to effect the release 
of the Pueblo crew. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, it is 
appropriate that today, 6 months after 
the outrageous capture and detention of 
the U.S. S. Pueblo and her officers and 
crewmen, we should take this opportu- 
nity to express in the House of Repre- 
sentatives our determination that these 
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men shall not be forgotten and that 
every effort must be made to assure 
their safe return. 

Our hearts go out to these men, who 
have now spent half a year as captives 
of a ruthless Communist government, 
and to their families, some of whom 
are present here today. 

I hope and trust that President John- 
son, through his representatives, will 
continue to press in the most deter- 
mined fashion for the safe return of 
Captain Bucher and his men, utilizing 
every diplomatic leverage that is avail- 
able to us, including all possible pressure 
on the Soviet Union for support and 
assistance. 

All of us share a deep sense of frustra- 
tion that the negotiations up to now 
have apparently made no progress. I can 
well understand the reluctance of the 
administration to concede that the 
Pueblo had trespassed on North Korean 
waters when we have no reliable infor- 
mation to that effect and the orders 
issued to the Pueblo were to the con- 
trary. Perhaps it would be possible for 
us to arrange for some kind of impartial 
investigation of the facts to determine 
whether there was in fact a trespass. 
Because of the radio silence observed by 
the Pueblo for several days prior to her 
capture we cannot be sure that she did 
not violate North Korean territorial wa- 
ters. Based on the results of such an 
inquiry an appropriate statement might 
then be made which could result in the 
release of Captain Bucher and his men. 

It would in my judgment be a terrible 
mistake for us to try to obtain the re- 
turn of the men by force of arms. In the 
first place, we presumably do not know 
where in North Korea they are, so that 
a limited Dieppe-type raid would be 
fruitless. And a full-scale invasion would 
mean war—another ghastly war on the 
mainland of Asia—with the likelihood 
that even if such an invasion were a 
brilliant success we would not find the 
officers and men of the Pueblo alive. 

Iam convinced in my own mind, more- 
over, that threats of military action alone 
would not suffice. Obviously, we should 
make no threats if we are not prepared 
to back them up. Our experience with 
the North Vietnamese, and with the 
North Koreans themselves in the past, 
should be enough to make us realize that 
we are dealing with fanatically deter- 
mined regimes. 

What is essential is that we make 
clear that we will never rest until these 
men are returned, that we will never 
forget, that we will continue to press for 
their return, That is the significance of 
this hour. 

Mr. GARDNER. Mr. Speaker, the 
U.S. S. Pueblo and its 82-men crew have 
been held prisoners by the North Korean 
Government now for 6 months, During 
this time, our Government has done 
nothing substantial toward the release 
of these men, The 5 months of negotia- 
tions at Panmunjon have been fruitless. 

Our Government originally responded 
to the capture of the Pueblo with the 
usual diplomatic protest—a meaningless 
diplomatic protest. Diplomatic protest is 
ineffectual in an incident such as this, 
because the unlawful capture of an 
American vessel in international waters 
calls for a more forceful approach. 
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When our country can be reduced to 
a paper tiger by a small second-rate na- 
tion, then something is wrong. The very 
fact that North Korea would ever at- 
tempt to capture a U.S. vessel clearly in- 
dicates that our position as a world 
leader is in jeopardy. 

The continued toleration of the Pueblo 
incident only weakens our international 
powers and influence and gives the Com- 
munists certain psychological advan- 
tages. The first thing that comes to mind 
is the Paris peace talks. Our negotiating 
powers there are significantly weakened, 
because the Communist forces in Viet- 
nam will reason that our retaliation to 
any of their offensive moves will be 
limited, also. 

It seems strange that we are more than 
eager to go to the defense of another 
country even at the expense of thousands 
of American lives, but we refuse to pro- 
tect and defend ourselves. 

Certainly our President and his ad- 
ministration must have a higher regard 
for those 82 men and their families than 
they have demonstrated thus far. They 
must also be aware of the serious im- 
plications and repercussions which could 
result from this incident. If my assump- 
tions are correct, then it is difficult to 
reason why 6 months have gone by 
without obtaining the release of the 82 
crewmen. 

I hope that today’s display of concern 
over the Pueblo’s crew will encourage 
President Johnson and the State Depart- 
ment to take positive action toward 
rescuing these men. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, our Na- 
tion has been exposed to considerable 
harassment and embarrassment since 
our position as the world’s foremost 
power was reestablished with victories in 
Europe and Asia in 1945. From that 
time—when a patronizing attitude to- 
ward the Soviet Union was fully em- 
braced—there has been a continual 
deterioration of America’s prestige in 
every part of the globe. 

The United States has been defied by 
the powers in the Kremlin, villified by 
the French, mocked by Indonesia, threat- 
ened by Red China, and insulted by 
scores of others, large and small. Our flag 
has been spat upon and burned, our 
Embassies and libraries stoned, our 
citizens and military men set upon and 
held prisoner. 

Yet in all these two decades and more, 
no single act has been more scornful 
and defiant than North Korea’s capture 
and retention of the U.S.S. Pueblo and 
her crew. Not in all history of the United 
States has there been an episode to match 
the administration’s failure to act posi- 
tively toward obtaining the release of 
men who wear the uniform of this 
country. 

I would remind my colleagues that the 
entire land area of North Korea is not 
as large as the State of Iowa, home of 
the gentleman [Mr. ScHERLE] who asked 
today’s special order to discuss the 
Pueblo. The population of North Korea 
is less than that of the Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania. Yet, in the eyes of the 
captives and in the eyes of world, North 
Korea must appear as courageous and 
determined, while we must only wonder 
5 00 our own image in this sorry situa- 

on. 
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The United States is not at war with 
North Korea. Under no circumstances 
could there be justification for failure to 
release the crew during the 6 months 
that have transpired since the Pueblo’s 
capture. Yet in the absence of the ad- 
ministration’s willingness to act quickly 
and decisively, the Communist captors 
have, in effect, dared this Nation to make 
a single move other than by way of a 
public apology. 

Donald R. McClarren, a resident of 
Johnstown, Pa., was a navy technician 
aboard the Pueblo. He is one of 82 Amer- 
ican servicemen who have thus far been 
neglected, who is held somewhere in a 
hostile land of 11 million people because 
his Nation of 200 million has not come to 
his rescue. 

Mr. Speaker, it is time to set a date 
for the release of those men and boys. It 
is time for the administration to notify 
the North Koreans that we have waited 
long enough. It is time to implement the 
resolution adopted by the American Le- 
gion in May: 

Resolved, That as the Communist regime 
of North Korea continues to refuse to return 
the Pueblo and its crew, the American Legion 
calls for and will support strong, positive 
action by our Government—including the 
use of whatever military force is required— 
to restore to United States control the per- 
sonnel of the USS Pueblo and the vessel 
itself. 


Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, I con- 
sider it a privilege to add my voice to 
those of my colleagues in paying tribute 
today to the gallant captain and crew 
of the U.S.S. Pueblo. 

The men of the Pueblo stand at this 
point in history as a symbol of the chal- 
lenges which are facing liberty-loving 
democracies around the world. These 
gallant sailors are being held as pris- 
oners of war, without the formal decla- 
ration of war. They and their ship have 
been unlawfully seized, outside of North 
Korean waters, while on patrol duty. 
Their families, too, are sharing in the 
unjust punishment meted out to these 
men, through long separation and un- 
merited silence—the lack of any com- 
munication. 

This Nation has had an inordinate 
share of heroes, of brave men and wom- 
en who served their country above 
and beyond the call of duty. Probably 
the most difficult period in which to be 
heroic in now—a period of technical 
peace—when there are not the guide- 
lines that prevail during wartime when 
the rules of the Geneva convention gov- 
ern. 

Mr. Speaker, it is my earnest hope 
that the people of this Nation will evi- 
dence their concern for the men of the 
Pueblo and daily remember them in 
their thoughts and their prayers in order 
that they may be returned to their 
country and their families safely and 
soon. 

Mr. KUYKENDALL. Mr. Speaker, I 
join with my colleagues in paying tribute 
to the valiant men of the Pueblo. 

While I want to reassure the families 
of these men that most Americans have 
not forgotten them, I cannot help but 
express a sense of shame that our na- 
tional leadership has taken such a timid 
and humiliating attitude in this matter. 

For 6 months 83 American men and 
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officers have been prisoners after being 
seized in what amounted to an act of 
piracy on the high seas. As far as we are 
able to ascertain no more progress has 
been made toward their release than was 
true 6 months ago. 

I hope the day is not too far away 
when America will again become a na- 
tion that is respected throughout the 
world because it stands on principle and 
protects its citizens no matter where 
they are in the world. I would hope that 
with these remarks by Members of Con- 
gress on the floor of the House today we 
will start a wave of resentment against 
policies which are fast remaking our 
great country into a second-class nation 
cringing and trembling with fear when- 
ever the most “pip-squeak” government 
makes a threatening gesture. 

“Remember the Pueblo“ should echo 
and reecho throughout the land until the 
administration is forced by the weight 
of public opinion to restore the dignity, 
prestige and respect America once en- 
joyed. 

Mr. KLEPPE. Mr. Speaker, public in- 
dignation over the hijacking of the U.S.S. 
Pueblo has not softened with time. The 
American people still cannot understand 
how a humiliating incident of this kind 
was permitted to happen and they are by 
no means convinced that their own Gov- 
ernment is trying as hard as it should to 
obtain the release of the ship and its 
crew. It is simply incredible that a 
fourth-rate power seized an American 
ship on the high seas in what amounts to 
an act of piracy. 

Along with other Americans, I am 
deeply concerned with the welfare of 
the members of the captured crew. The 
anxiety of the families and friends of 
these men is understandable. I believe 
the American Government has a serious 
responsibility, legally and morally, to 
press as hard as is necessary for the 
oe return of the men and their 
ship. 

Clearly we have not taken a firm 
enough position up to now. 

I commend the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Witson] and the gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. ScHERLE] for tak- 
ing this time to bring this important 
subject back into the limelight. 

Mr. ROUDEBUSH. Mr. Speaker, it has 
now been 6 months ago that Communist 
North Korea seized the U.S.S. Pueblo 
and its 83-man crew. 

Since that time the American people 
and the Congress have not received a 
scrap of factual information concerning 
the fate of these men from the Johnson- 
Humphrey administration. 

We do not know what the administra- 
tion is doing, if anything, to free these 
men and return them to their families 
here in the United States. 

Although the Johnson-Humphrey ad- 
ministration would apparently like the 
public to forget this shameful incident, 
the men and the events surrounding 
their capture are not being forgotten. 

There is anxiety, perplexity, and anger 
in the Nation about the callous abandon- 
ment of the men and their ship. 

I have joined in recent days with other 
Members of Congress to introduce legis- 
lation to protect the hazardous pay priv- 
ileges of these men, and I think that this 
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eas least the Congress can do at this 
e. 

However, Congress is more concerned 
about what is being done to repatriate 
these men, and insure their safety while 
in enemy hands. 

Unless the Johnson-Humphrey admin- 
istration acts, and acts promptly, I hope 
that the slogan “Remember the Pueblo,” 
will become a rallying cry for outraged 
American citizens, which will bring pres- 
sure to bear on the White House to move 
with courage and resolve on this matter. 

Six months is an ample period of 
time for some action and results, and I 
do not believe the people and the Con- 
gress are going to be patient much 
longer. 

The words cowardly and disgraceful 
are not pretty words, but neither are 
the experiences of 6 months’ imprison- 
ment in Communist cells. If there are 
any other descriptions more suitable for 
the administration’s performance in this 
tragic incident, let us hear them. 

Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, I rise to pay 
tribute to the gallant men of the Pueblo, 
and to assure them that there are those 
who have not forgotten them. 

This is a moment of sadness and 
shame. 

Sadness that these men are still im- 
prisoned and separated from their fami- 
lies as a result of the criminal action of 
the North Korean Communists, who ap- 
parently have not gotten the word from 
certain circles in this country that there 
is now a “detente.” 

Shame for our country, which has been 
humiliated by the ineptness and lack of 
courage of the Johnson-Humphrey ad- 
ministration in the face of the illegal 
seizure of the Pueblo. 

We are living in a time when we ur- 
gently need to instill pride of country in 
our people. How can our people have such 
pride when our national leaders have not 
taken effective action to recover the 
Pueblo and its crew? How can our serv- 
icemen have pride in serving a country 
whose government appears to “write off” 
as so much “lost hardware” the gallant 
crew of the Pueblo? 

Looking beyond the United States, how 
can such failure to act help but reduce 
further American prestige abroad? How 
can it fail to affect adversely our Nation’s 
credibility, when a fourth-rate power 
seizes a ship and crew of the world’s 
most powerful nation and gets away with 
it? 

Mr. Speaker, our Government has tip- 
toed around this issue for half a year. 
The time for action is now, not next 
month, or the month before the general 
election. 

Mr. TUCK. Mr. Speaker, I welcome 
this opportunity to join in a tribute to 
the valiant crew members of the Navy 
intelligence ship, U.S.S. Pueblo. 

It is a source of sorrow and indigna- 
tion to realize that these patriotic and 
devoted Americans have been held cap- 
tive for 6 months and now languish in a 
North Korean prison. They deserve the 
highest commendation from their coun- 
trymen and every possible effort on the 
part of our Government should be ex- 
erted to effect their release in order 
that they may be speedily returned to 
their families and loved ones. 
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The Secretary of State gives repeated 
assurance that the United States con- 
tinues to insist on the release of the 
U.S.S. Pueblo and its 82-man crew, but 
thus far there has been no definite word 
of encouragement with respect to their 
release. I submit that it is wholly in- 
adequate to supply information only to 
the effect that the United States con- 
tinues to insist on their release. 

It is fully recognized that an incident 
of this nature presents highly technical 
and delicate problems involving diplo- 
matic negotiations of the most profes- 
sional nature, but it seems by now that 
something definite could have been ac- 
complished. 

If it has been proven that the U.S:S. 
Pueblo mistakenly violated the territory 
of North Korea, surely precedent pro- 
vides an adequate method of solving the 
problem by appropriate apology and 
offering of indemnity, but any proposal 
to pay ransom in any amount is repug- 
nant to my sensibilities and I am confi- 
dent that the overwhelming majority of 
our American people feel likewise. 

Our Nation should deal positively, 
firmly and resolutely with these Com- 
munists and in such a fashion to let 
them and the rest of the world know that 
we do not intend to take any further in- 
sults. 

As stated, I am glad to pay tribute to 
the men of the Pueblo and at the same 
time extend heartfelt sympathy to their 
families in this period of anguish and 
suspense. I might add that I have first- 
hand knowledge of what this means to 
them, inasmuch as a long-time friend 
and relative of mine, Capt. Richard 
Tuck, Jr., of Richmond, Va., is a member 
of the Pueblo’s crew in the capacity of 
oceanographer. 

Mr. ERLENBORN. Mr. Speaker, we 
have a rallying cry, “Remember the 
Pueblo” and we will remember it. 

It was 70 years ago that the American 
people were called upon to remember an- 
other of their warships—were called up- 
on to “remember the Maine.” Then, we 
were at war in less than 2 months. 

Now, it is one of the ironies of power 
that we have been virtually handcuffed 
and tonguetied by the capture of our 
naval ship, in spite of the fact that the 
capturing nation is, at best, a tenth-rate 
power. 

I think we must say to the families of 
those men, “We are going to get them 
back.” They have been patient for 6 
months now. They may have to be patient 
a little longer—I hope not much longer. 

And then I hope we will tell these fam- 
ilies and these men that they are the last 
who will have to undergo this torture. I 
hope the United States will resolve never 
again to send one of its warships to a 
duty station without the ability to defend 
itself. 

Mr. Speaker, I am not satisfied that 
we have done all we could have done, 
first, to prevent the capture of the Pueblo 
or, second, to retrieve the men and the 
ship after they had been taken. I believe 
that none of us should be satisfied while 
American men are held captive and 
while there is something we can do to set 
them free. 

Mr. McDONALD of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I believe the American people 
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are soon going to begin demanding some 
answers about the Pueblo. 

Why has it become necessary for pri- 
vate citizens, including relatives of 
Pueblo crewmembers, to set up a com- 
mittee to remind the President of his 
duty as Commander in Chief of our 
Armed Forces to act with vigor to assure 
the return of the crew and the vessel? 

The evidence to date suggests that the 
Pueblo was seized in international 
waters. This makes the act one of piracy. 

If the administration is afraid to act 
unilaterally, why then has it not taken 
the matter before the International 
Court of Justice at The Hague? 

Was the Pueblo encroaching in the 
territorial waters of North Korea as 
claimed by the North Korean Govern- 
ment? Is this the reason for the admin- 
istration’s foot-dragging? 

The Pueblo case has raised many ques- 
tions, most of them unanswered. 

Why was its capture permitted? 

Why was it not scuttled? 

Why were the North Koreans allowed 
to take it into Wonsan without an aerial 
challenge from us? 

These are questions that, I trust, will 
be answered in due course, after the re- 
turn of the crew, at either a naval 
board of inquiry or a congressional hear- 
ing. 

For the present, however, the safety 
of the crew and the return of a valuable 
naval vessel are our prime concerns. 

I believe the administration can exert 
much more effort than it has displayed 
thus far. 

Iam certain that if the vessel had been 
a Communist one seized by us it would 
have long ago been returned with apol- 
ogies by the President. 

We have seized so-calling fishing boats 
in Alaskan waters, and returned them to 
the Russians without any fuss. 

Why does not the President act? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
ScHERLE] and the gentlewoman from 
Illinois [Mrs. Rem] for taking a special 
order to discuss the tragic circumstances 
of the brave crew of the Pueblo. 

Admittedly, negotiations involving the 
ship and crew are sensitive and delicate. 
Nevertheless, the United States can ill- 
afford to adopt the policy of passively 
submitting to the seizure of our naval 
vessels in international waters. Although 
there have been official pronouncements 
to the contrary, most Americans view 
the Government’s efforts to free the 
83-man crew as meek and feeble. 

In this time of trial, where is America’s 
strength, glory and majesty? In our his- 
tory, Americans have been willing to 
make the sacrifices necessary to protect 
or free fellow Americans from abuse by 
foreign powers. Why do we give the im- 
pression of timidity? Why do we offer no 
hope to the families of the courageous 
men imprisoned by North Korea? Why 
does the executive branch of our Gov- 
ernment vacillate? Why do we, as a free 
and sovereign nation suffer this humilia- 
tion by a Soviet puppet? 

These are questions Americans every- 
where are asking. They are entitled to an 
answer. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, the sei- 
zure of the American intelligence ship the 
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U.S.S. Pueblo was a modern act of piracy, 
a blatant act of aggression against 
American seamen and their vessel. This 
action coupled with the North Korean 
attempt upon the life of President Park 
of South Korea demonstrates the rene- 
gade attitude of the North Korean Re- 
public toward the accepted concepts of 
international order. The United States 
cannot allow this type of provocation to 
go unchallenged. 

The U.S. Government must exert 
every effort, try every avenue, explore 
and exploit every possible opportunity, 
to secure the release of the Pueblo crew 
and of the ship. To do anything less 
would be an injustice to our fighting men 
who are securing the cause of freedom 
at the distant frontiers of our troubled 
world, 

At the same time, we cannot allow this 
Nation to fall into the Communist 
Chinese trap. We must not allow our- 
selves to rush headlong into opening a 
second front in Asia, thereby jeopardiz- 
ing the prospect in Vietnam, committing 
hundreds of thousands of American serv- 
icemen to the bloody task of a military 
confrontation with 5 or 10 million Red 
Chinese; and allowing the Soviet Com- 
munist drive in Europe—fragmented as 
it is today by the bitter factional division 
over cCzechoslovakia’s new course—to 
once again pull itself together and gather 
new momentum. 

I support the President in the earnest 
efforts he has made to secure the safe 
return of the Pueblo and its 82 surviving 
crewmen. The United Nations Security 
Council was convened for a special ses- 
sion, 19 meetings have been held at 
Panmunjom, and numerous private dip- 
lomatic inquiries have been made, Every 
endeavor must be made to hasten and as- 
sure the swift release of these men and 
their ship. Every possible diplomatic in- 
strument must be put into motion. These 
men deserve to know that their country 
stands behind them and has left no stone 
unturned in a constant and complete 
effort to assure their release. 

The United States cannot tolerate such 
an assault upon one of its ships and crew 
or such an assault upon the standards of 
international order. As an act of harass- 
ment, this North Korean attempt to pro- 
voke the United States has gone beyond 
the bounds of patience. Our crewmen 
have been held captives for 25 weeks. 
The anxiety which their families and 
friends feel for their safety is limitless. 
We cannot allow this prolonged and un- 
lawful imprisonment of our men. We 
cannot allow the forceful seizure of an 
American ship. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, the 
tragedy of the U.S.S. Pueblo and her crew 
continues and all the while the admin- 
istration tells the people they are doing 
everything possible to gain release of 
ship and men. 

As usual, the “everything” that the 
administration is doing is still not 
enough. In fact, it is precious little. Six 
months and we do not even know how 
these men are being treated. Six months 
and the International Red Cross has not 
been granted permission to either see or 
aid the men. Six months and the Ameri- 
can people still have not forgotten this 
national and international humiliation. 
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They have not forgotten that our 
strength in the eyes of our free world 
allies is questioned. That the strength 
of our alliance commitments is weak- 
ened is beyond question. 

Even more important, however, the 
American people have not forgotten the 
most damning point: our Government 
has abandoned 83 American servicemen. 
Except for talks with the North 
Koreans—and talks which are appar- 
ently totally lacking in either significance 
or success—there has been no progress 
in gaining the release of the men of the 
Pueblo. 

Led by their local newspaper, the 
Newark Advocate, people of Licking 
County, Ohio, have expressed to me their 
concern and also their anger at the lack 
of action on behalf of these men. I have 
received letters from all parts of this 
Nation but persons in central Ohio, in the 
17th District, have been especially con- 
cerned. 

I have forwarded to the President well 
over 700 names, the names of persons 
who are asking for action, and at this 
time I submit for the Recorp a state- 
ment which I made following shipment 
to the White House of these letters, notes, 
petitions and telegrams: 


STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE JoHN M. 
ASHBROOK ON THE U.S.S. “PUEBLO” 

“My son will be going to Vietnam soon and 
I wonder, will my son be the next to be 
abandoned and forgotten?” 

Every American knows that on January 23 
the North Koreans seized the U.S.S. Pueblo. 
Most Americans are ashamed to admit that 
this ship and her crew are still in the hands 
of the communists, and that the government 
which these men were seeking to defend has 
not secured their release. 

Since the ignominious capture of the 
Pueblo, I have been deluged with letters from 
Americans who are asking the simple ques- 
tions: “Can it be that my country is letting 
its fighting men rot in a North Korean 
prison?” “Is this my nation that is too weak 
to stand up for her rights and the rights of 
her men?” 

The quotation which I used to preface this 
statement is typical of hundreds of others 
I have received in letters, telegrams and peti- 
tions. To date, nearly 700 persons have ex- 
pressed opinions ranging from shock to in- 
dignation over the fate of the Pueblo. 
Countless other Americans have included 
their feelings in correspondence dealing with 
other matters, and numerous others have 
spoken out to me as I have traveled through- 
out the 17th District and the entire Nation. 

These letters show the concern and utter 
disbelief at the lack of action by the ad- 
ministration. And almost 100 per cent of 
the letters are of the same tone: Let's get 
those men back, now.” 

It is important to realize that, unlike many 
issues, concern for the fate of the Pueblo and 
her crew has not faded from the minds of 
Americans. 

Accordingly, and in my continuing attempt 
to stimulate whatever action is necessary to 
gain release of the men and ship, I am for- 
warding to the President each letter and each 
petition sent to me. 

As an indication of this continuing con- 
cern, I would like to show some 2 dozen of 
the various comments I have received. This 
nation must take action. And there is no 
doubt that the people will stand behind 
whatever action is needed. 

1. “We are writing to you as a family of 
five. What about the Pueblo?” 

2. “Is life becoming so cheap in this coun- 
try that we can afford to let 83 lives go down 
the drain?” 
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3. “It is a shame that I have to write my 
Congressman and plead for the United States 
to rescue their servicemen.” 

4. “Has the Spirit of 1776 deserted us?” 

5. “Every patriotic man in the U.S. would 
gladly take up arms, if necessary, to effect 
the return of these men and their ship.” 

6. “As a citizen of my country who gave 
my husband, son, son-in-law, and now 
grandson in training. . . and lost my hus- 
band and son as a result of World Wars I and 
II. I feel like I have a right and duty to ex- 
press my opinion.” 

7. “I was brought up to be proud of my 
country, but when the U.S. lets 83 men and 
their ship get captured by the Koreans and 
does nothing to free them but talk, I am dis- 
appointed.“ 

8. “As parents of a boy serving in Vietnam 
we feel like our government is not doing 
enough to free the crew of the Pueblo.” 

9. “These are the things that really make 
you wonder about your country, and the 
people elected to run it.” 

10. “I say free those men and demand re- 
turn of the ship regardless of what measures 
it takes.” 

11. “I care. Get our men from the Pueblo 
out of Korea.” 

12. “Please do not let politics interfere with 
N for the American servicemen's 

ves.“ 

13. “Why is our country afraid of antag- 
onizing the Communists?” 

14. “As (our) Congressman, you are our 
direct means to the President or anyone 
else who can do anything about it.” 

15. “It seems to me the next generation 
of Americans will be Communist dominated 
if people don’t wake up.” 

16. “What can be done? Tell us and we 
will do what has to be done.” 

17. “Our son may be engaged in this 
same type of duty, I wouldn’t like to think 
of such a thing happening to him.” 

18. “I am only a senior in high school, 
but I care very much what happens to my 
country.” (This came from a girl.) 

19. “I am 14 years old and in the 8th 
grade ... My older brother and his friends 
are of draft age, and if he was on this ship 
I would want to know what was happening 
and going to be done to help the Pueblo’s 
men.” 

20. “How is it possible for a nation as 
powerful as ours to have an unprecedented 
and humiliating hi-jacking of a ship such as 
the Pueblo, and after 50 days, what is 
being done about it?” 

21. “As my voice in Washington, enter my 
pleas, as one begging, save our men on the 
Pueblo.” 

22. “I am a Mother of a 21 year old son 
who intends to enlist in the armed service 
as soon as he graduates from college next 
year. How can I honestly tell him to be 
proud he is an American and to go and 
fight for his country after an incident like 
the Pueblo?” 

23. “I have very definite suspicions about 
a ship being where the Pueblo was without 
adequate protection. Maybe such action 
might be convenient to use as a political 
football.” 

24. “Unless this demand (to return the 
Pueblo) is met, total invasion of North 
Korea should follow.” 


For those who caution, “Take it easy, 
trust diplomacy,” I suggest that this 
diplomacy should have taken the form 
applied in 1963 when the Soviet Union 
jailed Prof. Frederick Barghoorn. Pres- 
ident Kennedy quickly informed the 
Soviets that the cultural exchange pro- 
gram would be halted if Barghoorn were 
not released. Now we are too concerned 
that we will upset the Communists. I for 
one would rather upset a few Communists 
than see 82 Americans interminably 
held in a Red prison. 
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I am reminded of an editorial from 
the paper I mentioned earlier, the 
Newark Advocate. After asking whether 
their readers had written to the Pres- 
ident or Members of Congress, the edi- 
tors asked: 

If you are not going to write, try saying 
out loud, “I don’t care what happens to the 
Pueblo’s 83 men.” If you can’t say that and 
you don’t write, you should have trouble 
sleeping. 


I would like to conclude my remarks 
as part of the special order of the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
SchERLE] by including a list of the 
names of the men involved. These are 
the men of the Pueblo and they are what 
it is all about. They and their families 
and friends, 

At this stage, their rank makes little 
difference, and, therefore, they are listed 
here in alphabetical order: 

Rogelio P. Abelon, Michael W. Alexander, 
Rizalino L, Aluague, Wayne D. Anderson, 
Richard E. Arnold, Charles W. Ayling, Don E. 
Bailey, Herman P. Baldridge. 

Richard I. Bame, Peter M. Bandera, 
Michael T. Barrett, Ronald L. Berens, Howard 
E. Bland, Rushel J. Blansett, Ralph D. Bou- 
den, Paul D. Brusnahan. 

Lloyd M. Bucher, Willie C. Bussell, Ar- 
mando M. Canales, Charles H. Crandell, Jr., 
Bradley R. Crowe, Rodney H. Duke, Stephen 
P. Ellis, Victor D. Escamilla, Policarpo P. 
Garcia. 

Francis J. Ginther, Monroe O. Goldman, 
John W. Grant, Gerald W. Hagenson, Stephen 
R. Harris, Timothy L. Harris, Lee Roy Hayes, 
John C. Higgins, Jr., Robert W. Hill, Jr., 
Duane D. Hodges, Sidney J. Karnes, James 
F. Kell, Earl M. Kisler, Norbert M. Klepac, 
Gene H. Lacy, Anthony A. Lamantia, Peter 
M. Langenberg, Charles B. Law, Jr., Wendell 
G. Leach, James D. Layton, Harry Lewis. 

Lawrence W. Mack, Roy J. Maggard, Larry 
J. Marshall, William T. Massie, Edward R. 
Murphy, Jr., Donald R. McClarren, Ralph Mc- 
Clintock, John A. Mitchell, Clifford C. Nolte, 
Michael A. O'Bannon, Donald R. Peppard, 
Earl R. Phares, Alvin H. Plucker, Ralph E. 
Reed, Dale E. Rigby, David L, Ritter, Steven 
J. Robin, Richard J. Rogala, Ramon Rosales, 
Edward S. Russell. 

William D. Scarborough, Frederick C. Schu- 
macher, Jr., James A. Shepard, John A. Shil- 
ling, John R. Shingleton, Norman W. Spear, 
Charles R. Sterling, Angelo S. Strano, Law- 
rence E. Strickland, Kenneth R. Wadley, 
Steven E. Woelk, Elton A. Wood, Darrel D. 
Wright. 


Mr. SCHWENGEL, Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to have the opportunity to join 
with able colleague from Iowa, Congress- 
man Britt ScHERLE in calling attention 
to the plight of the crew of the Pueblo. 

Congressman ScCHERLE has taken it up- 
on himself to remind us every day of the 
continued incarceration of the men of the 
Pueblo. I commend him for this. 

At Washington, Iowa, in my district, 
Mr. and Mrs. Gerald Nolte, wait every 
day for some word about their son, Clif- 
ford, who was aboard the Pueblo on that 
fateful day. 

Furthermore, this administration has 
vacillated on the question of whether or 
not the Pueblo was ever in waters claimed 
by the North Koreans as theirs. 

This brings me to another point. I am 
disappointed that the administration has 
not chosen to press for the adoption of 
a- resolution which I and several of my 
colleagues have introduced. This resolu- 
tion would place a 7-mile territorial 
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water limit on U.S. waters to those coun- 
tries with a similar limit. Our 3-mile limit 
would continue as is to those countries 
which also claim a 3-mile limit. There is 
no sense in our observing a 7-mile limit 
when other countries have to observe but 
a 3-mile limit in waters close to the 
United States. 

So today I call upon this administra- 
tion to obtain the prompt release of the 
Pueblo crew members. Delay simply can 
no longer be tolerated. The men on that 
ship do not deserve to be deserted by their 
country. 

Mr. DENNEY. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to join my colleague and neigh- 
bor from Iowa, the Honorable WILLIAM 
J. SCHERLE, in this tribute for the men 
of the Pueblo. 

The same week as the Pueblo was cap- 
tured, I sent a telegram to President 
Lyndon Johnson, part of which I repeat 
now: 

The people of the United States, especially 
from the State of Nebraska, are demanding 
that immediate action be taken to recover 
the U.S.S. Pueblo and its crew of American 
sailors and marines. I believe that it is im- 
perative for this Government to let it be 
known to the entire world that we as a free- 
dom-loving Nation will not tolerate the 
piracy of any United States vessel on the 
high seas or the imprisonment of our Ameri- 
can citizens. . The Pueblo and its crew 
should be released now. 


While reminding the State Depart- 
ment and the Nation that 82 men con- 
tinue to languish in Communist prisons, 
I will take this opportunity to enlarge 
the issue to other international humilia- 
tions we have suffered recently because 
of the vacillating positions of the admin- 
istration. 

The Omaha World Herald newspaper, 
which circulates in my district in Ne- 
braska, wrote on its editorial page of 
July 2, 1968, of the soft words uttered 
by the administration after a commer- 
cial plane carrying soldiers to Japan was 
forced to land on a Russian island in the 
North Pacific. 

The paper says the soft words are in 
keeping with America’s usual stance 
these days of begging forgiveness, or 
wheedling adversaries, or enduring the 
taunts of those who down our planes, 
impound our warships, block access to 
Berlin, or simply hijack an American 
airliner, as happened over the Florida 
Keys. 

The editorial went on to say that high- 
minded words about limiting nuclear 
arms remain only high-minded words 
when they are accompanied by increas- 
ing belligerence on the part of our 
adversaries. 

The words, the hopes, the promises be- 
come “ashes in the mouth” and a frus- 
trated, bewildered America begins to 
long for a leader—almost any leader— 
who will say to an enemy who commits 
a criminal act: “You can’t do that. The 
United States will not let you get away 
with it.” 

Such a leader would be welcomed with 
open arms here at home and with respect 
abroad. 

Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
thank the gentleman from Iowa [Mr, 
ScHERLE] for bringing the Pueblo mat- 
ter before this body. Six months has 
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now gone by since our country was humil- 
iated before the entire world when we 
suffered an act of piracy unparalleled in 
modern times. 

Our shame before the world is only 
equalled by what is tantamount to de- 
sertion of the ship and its crew. We 
are told we should not “provoke” North 
Korea—or the Communist bloc—but we 
suffer in silence and humiliation when 
someone else provokes us. 

Earlier this year, I called upon the ad- 
ministration to release the full texts of 
the messages between the Pueblo and 
higher U.S. authority. The Communists 
know this already; they monitored 
every transmission that went to or from 
the ship. Their release would be at least 
a gesture of trust and faith on the part 
of the administration to the American 
people, to let them know what really 
happened. There has been no trust or 
faith kept with the crew, nor with their 
friends and families who await their re- 
turn. Perhaps this, at least, this release 
of those messages, will show the world 
that the men of the Pueblo were true to 
3 duty, and did what they were told 

0. 

Or could it be that someone else does 
not want known what sort of evasion and 
blunder has left them in Communist cap- 
tivity? 

The fiasco of the Bay of Pigs in 1961 
taught the world that under our leader- 
ship the United States was a “paper 
tiger.” The fact that a fourth-rate coun- 
try like North Korea could seize one of 
our ships with impunity testifies to this. 
America can return to the high prestige it 
once enjoyed—prestige based on respect. 
But to do that we must have leadership 
at the head of our Government that is 
not motivated by political and moral 
cowardice. 

Does the administration not trust the 
American people enough to tell them 
what really happened in the Pueblo in- 
cident? Why does the administration 
not release the information the Com- 
munists almost certainly have: the full 
texts of the messages between the Pueblo 
and higher U.S. authority? A very small 
part of Pueblo’s transmissions, just a 
few words, have been made public, but 
there has been no information of any 
kind as to what the Pueblo was told to 
do, or not to do. 

There were 2½ hours between the 
time the Pueblo was first stopped until it 
went off the air; 1½ hours from the time 
North Korean ships moved in until it 
quit transmitting; 45 minutes from the 
time of North Korean boarding until it 
went silent; 20 minutes from the time of 
North Korean orders to go to Wonsan 
until the last message was sent. 

What did the Pueblo tell Washington, 
and what went back in return? 

The administration’s statements and 
actions to date have gone from hardline 
to softline to contradiction to the truly 
incredible recommendation that we ad- 
mit we were wrong whether we were or 
not. The net result is confusion: 

Hardline: a carrier task force to the 
Sea of Japan; fighter squadrons to 
South Korea; Reserve callup. 

Softline: a Presidential reminder at a 
news conference that it took 7 months to 
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get the crew of an RB-47 reconnais- 
sance plane back from the Soviet Union, 

Contradiction: Ambassador Goldberg 
told the U.N., without qualification that 
the Pueblo was never in North Korean 
waters. The Secretary of Defense says we 
cannot be absolutely sure of this. 

Plead guilty, regardless: the Senate 
Democratic majority leader suggested 
we admit the ship was in North Korean 
waters, whether it was or not if this 
would get it back. 

Espionage may be an unpleasant fact 
of the cold war, but it is a very real and 
necessary operation and I am certain 
the American people know and under- 
stand this. We have other so-called 
spy ships and the Soviet Union has 
around 40. 

The Soviet ships lurk outside U.S. 
Polaris submarine bases at Guam, at 
Rota, Spain, at Holy Loch, in Scotland, 
and, where I have seen them myself, at 
Charleston, S.C. They wait off the 
Florida coast and monitor space flights 
from Cape Kennedy; they circle Kwaja- 
lein Atoll, in the South Pacific, where we 
test antiballistic missiles, They shadow 
our fleet in the Mediterranean and in the 
Atlantic, and one now follows our naval 
forces in the Sea of Japan, off North 
Korea. 

We consider 3 miles the limit for our 
territorial waters. According to the State 
Department, Soviet ships have come in- 
side our limit on three occasions. Each 
time we have followed normal inter- 
national practice in informing them they 
are trespassing, escorting them outside 
the limit, and protesting to Moscow. 

Some countries, such as North Korea, 
consider 12 miles the limit. I have intro- 
duced legislation that would have 12 
miles apply off our own shores to ships 
of all countries that claim 12 miles off 
their coasts. 

The Soviet Union and North Korea are 
certainly working together now to make 
the whole incident as humiliating and 
difficult for the United States as they 
possibly can. We may be certain, too, that 
whatever intelligence data was taken 
from the Pueblo by North Korea was in 
Moscow in a very short time. In spite of 
this, we still are so naive as to seek Soviet 
help to get the ship and the men back. 
This is like asking the Mafia to handle 
an anticrime crusade. 

Release of the messages would not tell 
the Communists anything they do not 
know. They monitor our broadcasts, too. 

But release might tell the American 
people more about our lack of military 
preparedness and foresight than the ad- 
ministration cares for them to learn. 

It might show we learned nothing from 
the attack on the U.S. S. Liberty, another 
electronic intelligence ship, in the Middle 
East last year. 

The messages might show there were 
not enough planes available in South 
Korea to help handle such incidents. 

The messages might show there were 
not enough ships available to provide 
some sort of naval backup cover and 
protection. 

Secretary of Defense McNamara said 
that to have protected the ship would 
have been a provocative act. This is non- 
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sense. We are quick to worry about pro- 
voking someone else, but if someone 
provokes us we try to excuse it, explain 
it away, cover it up, and temporize, giv- 
ing the appearance of weakness and 
indecision. 

“Speech is silver,” says the old proverb, 
“But silence is golden.” In this case, 
silence is also deceptive, evasive, and 
another attempt by the administration to 
bury a series of errors that added up to 
a gross tactical blunder. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, it has been 
6 long months in a North Korean prison 
for the crew members of the U.S.S. 
Pueblo since this vessel was illegally 
seized on the high seas, During this time, 
the safety of the crew has been high in 
the minds of many of my constituents 
from whom I have received many com- 
munications. And, Mr. Speaker, their 
safety certainly has constantly been in 
my own mind. 

A lack of information has been a great 
problem. It was weeks before we were 
ever told the casualty figure of the at- 
tack upon the Pueblo. And, since then, 
there has been half a year of uncer- 
tainty over the whereabouts, health, and 
well-being of the rest of the crew. 

I commend the gentleman from Iowa 
(Mr. Scuerte] for his daily reminders 
in the Recorp on how long it has been 
since the Pueblo was seized. This has 
served as a reminder to Members of Con- 
gress and to all Americans of this crimi- 
nal Communist attack committed 
against one of our vessels and her crew. 

Mr. Speaker, I join in honoring the 
members of the crew of the U.S.S. Pueblo 
and assure their loved ones and friends 
that I have not forgotten the fathers 
and husbands who are as much in the 
service of their country now as they 
were aboard the Pueblo prior to this il- 
legal seizure. 

Mr. STEIGER of Arizona, Mr. Speak- 
er, the time for the most effective ac- 
tion for the return of the U.S.S. Pueblo 
and its 82 surviving crewmen was Janu- 
ary 24, 1968, the day it was seized. Quick, 
positive, decisive action stood the best 
chance of success with the least chance 
of national danger. 

But we did not learn the lesson in Viet- 
nam, we did not learn the lesson in our 
cities’ riots, we did not learn it when dem- 
onstrated for us in the Arab-Israeli war, 
and no such action was forthcoming. 

Now after 6 months of cold storage 
our prospects of recovery are less prom- 
ising. 

The diplomatic efforts have failed and 
the talks at Panmunjom have been fruit- 
less. We have not gotten the Pueblo and 
its crew but we have lost a gunboat to 
Cambodia. And incidentally, as of 8 a.m. 
this morning, that government has re- 
jected our request for the release of its 
crew and, in fact, has indicated they 
will be tried and presumably punished. 

We have succeeded only in convincing 
the world the Pueblo was invading North 
Korea’s waters, or, worse, that we as a 
Nation are susceptible to the taunts, in- 
sults and affronts of any third-class 
world power. 

Let us stop talking and act with a de- 
mand and a deadline. Lest this be called 
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incautious, dangerous, and a flirtation 
with holocaust let me say that until now 
we have acted with the greatest circum- 
spection and caution, all to no avail. Our 
ship, our people, our Government were 
wronged; correcting that wrong will not 
dislodge international balance. 

If we care for these men; if we are not 
indifferent to their fate, we must take 
such risks as will show to them, their 
families, and the world that loyalty and 
allegiance are reciprocated between our 
Government and our people. If it be not 
so our Union is barren. 

Mr. ROBISON. Mr. Speaker, the 
Pueblo has not been in the headlines for 
some months now. Assassinations, riots, 
and battle reports have. The gallant men 
who formed the crew of the Pueblo, in 
carrying out their assigned mission, did 
not seek headlines—but the ship’s seizure 
hit the Nation like a clap of thunder. 

Then followed the merciful news that 
83 members of the crew were safe, and 
the plea for caution and discretion, lest 
the delicate negotiations for the return 
of the men be upset, and the men en- 
dangered. 

But in heeding the request for discre- 
tion, the anguished families and a con- 
cerned Nation have not forgotten the 
men of the Pueblo. In my own district, 
the family of Communications Specialist 
James D. Layton—his wife and three 
small children, and his parents—pray for 
his early return. 

The Nation joins them in their prayers, 
and in paying tribute to these brave men 
of the Navy who have been called upon 
to endure the stark privations of captiv- 
ity. Let us hope that our tribute here to- 
day will serve to hasten the negotiations, 
and that humanitarian and practical 
considerations will overcome the intran- 
sigence of those who hold captive these 
courageous men. 

Mr. MIZE. Mr. Speaker, in joining 
with my colleagues to pay tribute to the 
crew of the U.S.S. Pueblo, now in the 
hands of the Communists for 6 months, 
I want to recognize the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. ScHERLE] and praise him for 
all that he has done to keep the infamy 
of this incident before the American peo- 
ple through his reminders to the admin- 
istration and his colleagues that each 
passing day, without their release, adds 
to the dimension of this tragedy. 

One of the brave young men languish- 
ing in a Communist prison is Steven Eu- 
gene Woelk of Alta Vista, Kans. Fireman 
Apprentice Woelk, age 20, is the son of 
Mr. and Mrs. William Woelk. He is one 
of the crewmen injured in the takeover 
of the vessel. His parents have had one 
letter from him and have also received a 
picture. They know that his legs were 
injured, but they do not know. to what 
extent, nor how well he has recovered. 
They have no way of knowing how he is 
today. They hope that he has recovered 
and that he is getting along all right. 
This hope burns as fiercely as the hope 
that he will be released with the others 
before the 6 months grow into 7. 

They scan the sporadic news account 
for some word that will indicate our ne- 
gotiations are bearing fruit. They know 
that we are dealing with bandits to whom 
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human life means little as long as it can 
be exploited to advance a cause or exact 
a ransom. They know that the State De- 
partment and the administration know 
they are dealing with bandits of the 
worst kind. They hope that our negotia- 
tors have the skill and the compassion 
to come out ahead on a deal of this kind, 
and coming out ahead, means getting 
every one of the remaining 82 crewmen 
back safely in U.S. custody. 

They heard that a ransom settlement 
has been agreed upon and that it is just 
a matter of us paying the millions which 
have been demanded. They wonder how 
anyone outside of the negotiators, the 
State Department or the White House 
can have information of this kind. They 
wonder about the credence they should 
attach to such announcements. Is this 
just something else to raise false hopes? 
Will the announcement help or hinder 
the negotiations? If some game is being 
played, who are the real players? what 
are the real stakes? 

Mr. Speaker, all of us who take the 
floor today, hope that all is being done 
that can be done, as quickly and as safely 
as it can be done. We speak for the men 
and their loved ones in asking that all 
efforts be redoubled; that some official 
statement be made that will give assur- 
ance and comfort. We are not at war 
with North Korea; we do not want to 
go to war with North Korea, but as 
Americans we have pride in what this 
Nation stands for and we have the 
bravery and courage to defend it. We 
should be as diligent in the performance 
of our duties as the Pueblo crew have 
been in the performance of theirs. Up 
to this point, it looks like we have let 
them down. 

Mr. CLEVELAND. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to join my colleagues from Iowa [Mr. 
ScHERLE] and Congresswoman REID of 
Illinois and others in taking this mo- 
ment to pay tribute to the men of the 
U.S.S. Pueblo captured off the coast of 
North Korea 6 months ago. Congress and 
indeed the whole Nation must let the 
families of these brave men know that 
we share their concern over the well- 
being of their loved ones. We share too 
in their prayers for their safe and prompt 
return. 

A constituent of mine was aboard the 
Pueblo on that fateful day last January 
23. Since that time, his wife has given 
birth to a baby girl. It is my hope that 
the day is not too far off when Marine 
Sgt. Robert Hammond will be able to 
see his daughter for the first time. 

I also wish to take this occasion to 
bring to the attention of my colleagues 
in the House a bill which I have spon- 
sored with the Congressman from Ver- 
mont [Mr. STAFFORD] and the Congress- 
man from Kansas (Mr. SHRIVER]. Under 
the provisions of this bill, H.R. 17780, the 
Secretary of Defense is directed to pay 
special “hostile fire pay” to the men on 
the Pueblo. 

I am pleased to say that H.R. 17780, 
as amended, was reported out of the 
House Armed Services Committee by a 
unanimous vote. It is my hope that the 
House will take action on this legislation 
promptly. The extra $65 a month which 
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this bill involves is small compensation 
for the burdens which have been suf- 
fered by these men and their families, 
but I feel it is the very least we can do. 

I call upon the administration to re- 
new its efforts to secure the release of 
the valiant crew of the Pueblo. And I call 
upon all Americans to rededicate them- 
selves as concerned and proud citizens by 
remembering the Pueblo, her men, and 
the cause for which they have given 
their freedom. It is regrettable that at 
the time of this unfortunate incident we 
did not have either the strategic or tac- 
tical capability to do what should have 
been done. 


U.S. S. “PUEBLO” 


Mr. McCLURE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Idaho? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCLURE. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to add my words of commendation 
to the gentleman in the well, the gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. ScHERLE]. 

I would like also to add my voice to 
those who say that we do remember the 
U.S. S. Pueblo. 

We all remember the statements that 
have been made here earlier about the 
lack of preparedness and the weak re- 
sponse on the part of our Government. 

We all deplore the seizure of this vessel. 

We are all aware of the conflicting re- 
ports and the changing stories emanat- 
ing from our government at that time— 
the absolutely contradictory statements 
of the leaders of our Government in this 
respect. 

We have all demanded stronger meas- 
ures. I upon many occasions have con- 
tacted the Department of State demand- 
ing that stronger measures be taken, We 
have not as yet seen those measures 
taken. 

At this point, Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
serting in the Recorp an exchange of 
correspondence between Christine Corn- 
wall of Boise, Idaho, and Mrs. Bucher. 

I would like also to commend the ac- 
tion by the gentlewoman from Illinois 
(Mrs. REIp! and I join her in requesting 
that the citizens of this country fly the 
flag—fly it proudly and defiantly on July 
28, Sunday next. 

Let this not be an obituary for these 
men, but let it be an obituary to weak- 
ness, vacillation, and indecisiveness. 

Let it not be the end of the matter but 
let it be the beginning of a stronger and 
more determined effort.on our part. 

The letters previously mentioned are 
as follows: 

Borse, IDAHO, 
May 31, 1968. 

Dear Mrs, BUCHER: Enclosed is a poem of 
mine. My reason for sending it is two-fold. 
I wish that the loved ones of the man or men 
who died when the Pueblo was taken could 
have a copy of it. If you are ever put in a 
position to learn that any others do not re- 
turn perhaps some thought or thoughts in 
it will help you let the loved ones know they 
have not died in vain. 
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May God give you peace in your heart and 
courage to face each new day and the events 
it may hold for you, 

Sincerely, 
CHRISTINE CORNWALL. 


ALIVE FOREVERMORE 


For freedom they died you say, 

Those valiant men so young, so brave. 
You weep that thus they should depart 
Our priceless liberty to save. 


His dear beloved Son, God gave 

To die upon the cruel cross 

That man from sin might thus be freed, 
A world restored from hate and dross. 


Lift up your eyes, be not cast down. 
Hark to the words our Master said, 

“I am come that ye might have life. 
Why seek the living among the dead. 


“For those who died in freedom’s cause, 
A ransom for their fellowman, 
Eternal life I surely give 
According to God's holy plan.” 


Can you not feel their presence near, 

And hear their voices clearly call, 
“Come join God's war to save the world, 

Come help us now, come one, come all. 


“We fight with you, a countless throng 
Of men who kept Old Glory high, 
Who save man’s dignity of soul 
That freedom’s song may never die.” 
JUNE 23, 1968. 

Dear Mrs, CORNWALL: Thank you so kindly 
for your nice letter—I’m sorry to be a little 
slow in replying. I can’t answer all the mail 
for I receive a lot but I wanted to person- 
ally express my thanks to you for the poem 
you sent. I sent a copy to Mr. and Mrs. 
Jesse Hodges whose brave son was killed 
when the Pueblo was seized. I shall treasure 
the poem for it is so beautifully done and 
says so much. 

Thank you for your prayers. I feel it is 
through prayer and public opinion that we 
will get our men back. I urge you to write 
your Senators, Congressmen or any elected 
representatives asking that greater con- 
structive action be taken to have these men 
freed. There are 83 of our fellow countrymen 
who are illegally held in a Communist land 
by Godless and lawless people. They have 
every right to be here in the land of the 
free and the home of the brave. They were 
protecting the freedom that you and I hold 
precious and dear and I now feel our leaders 
have abandoned them. May God help us all! 
Where is our leadership? Our forefathers 
are greatly disappointed, I’m sure and all 
our fallen heroes who made the supreme 
sacrifice—what must they be thinking? 
Where are our leaders taking us? The Amer- 
ican people must stand up for what is right 
and demand justice and shout—loud and 
clear—all the way to Washington. 

I enclose a bumper sticker in hopes you 
will display it to remind America of our 83 
imprisoned countrymen—let’s not forget 
them—remember the Pueblo. 

Thank you so very much for your concern 
and prayers. 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. L. M. BUCHER. 


USS. “PUEBLO” 


Mr. SMITH of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was-no objection. 

Mr. SMITH of Oklahoma. Mr. Speak- 
er, I would like to join in the remarks 
that have been made with regard to the 
members of the U.S.S. Pueblo. 
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These 82 men are lanquishing on for- 
eign shores at this very hour and neither 
the Government nor the citizens of the 
United States know what their present 
condition may be and how they are 
being cared for. 

It is indeed mandatory and worthy 
that we should remember the Pueblo 
and her 82 men who have been captured 
by a fourth-rate military power. 

Among the 82 men who have been 
captured there are two Oklahomans 
that I would like to mention here at this 
point, They are Pose. Charles H. 
Crandell, who originally was from 
Kansas, and whose mother lives in El 
Reno, Okla., and Seaman John Shingle- 
ton of Oktaha, Okla. Charles is one of 
the four crewmen who was wounded 
during the capture, one of whom has 
died. 

It is indeed commendable that Con- 
gressman ScHERLE has taken this time 
to take notice of this tragic interna- 
tional event. I hope our Government will 
take immediate and appropriate action 
to return these men to their native 
shores at the earliest possible time. 

I visited one of the officers of the 
NROTC at Norman, Okla., at Oklahoma 
University a short time ago who knew 
Captain Bucher and he said, “You can 
be sure that this man, this commander, 
did everything possible to save that 
ship.” So we all know we can be justifi- 
ably proud of the men of the crew and 
the commander of this ship. I hope for 
their immediate return. 


USS. “PUEBLO” 


Mr. WYLIE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WYLIE. Mr. Speaker, I, too, wish 
to commend the gentleman from Iowa 
[Mr. ScHERLE] for focusing attention 

on this matter of grave concern to all 
Americans and to the gentlewoman from 
Illinois for her tremendous idea. I wish 
to associate myself with their remarks. 

A half year has passed since the brave 
men of the Pueblo were taken prisoners 
in an act of piracy on the high seas in- 
cluding Seaman Hayes from my city, 
Columbus, Ohio, and living in the con- 
gressional district of my colleague, the 
Honorable Sam L. Devine. Yet they, ap- 
parently, are no nearer rescue now than 
on the day they disappeared into North 
Korean. 

It is ironic that the United States, 
which has placed astronauts in space 
and probed the moon, is so completely 
helpless in rescuing its own men from a 
nation with which we profess not to be 
at war. 

The crew of the Pueblo will not hear 
our words of concern or the praise we 
bestow on them today. For them, our 
words will take on meaning only when 
replaced by deeds restoring these men 
at last to their homes and families. 


U.S.S. “PUEBLO” 


Mr. HANSEN of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
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House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the -request of the gentleman from 
Idaho? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HANSEN of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, I 
am proud today to speak for the Pueblo. 

Lieutenant Commander Bucher, the 
commander of the ship, originally came 
from my State of Idaho and from my own 
district. 

We are proud of Commander Bucher 
and the men of the Pueblo—men who 
were doing their duty—men with faith 
in their country. 

Mr. Speaker, I am concerned that the 
United States has more and more allowed 
lawlessness to prevail at home and 
abroad—our flags burned, our name 
maligned. The saddest and most spectac- 
ular event was the capture of the Amer- 
ican naval vessel, the U.S.S. Pueblo. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe when this Nation 
sends her men to fight for their country 
and they are properly carrying out their 
orders, they have the right to expect 
their country to support them and even 
fight for them. 

I deplore the sad plight of our circum- 
stances overseas which has discouraged 
our friends and encouraged our enemies. 
Our failure to effectively resolve the situ- 
ation in Vietnam could only cause others 
to try their hand against us. 

It is time—it is far past time, Mr. 
Speaker, that we realize our national 
dangers and obligations and back up 
those who are serving us so valiantly 
abroad. 

Yes, Mr. Speaker, it is time that we at 
home share the sacrifices with those we 
send to fight for us. 

Above all, I hope we do not find our- 
selves doing something that we refused 
to do as a fledging nation in confronting 
the Barbary pirates many years ago, and 
that is paying a ransom for this ship and 
these men. I am sure they would feel 
humiliated, and so should we, if we were 
to do such a thing. 

I wish to commend the wife of Captain 
Bucher who is in the gallery today for 
her patience, and for her courage. Her 
dedication and bravery are an inspira- 
tion. And this inspiration has prompted 
the fine gesture by the gentlelady from 
Illinois [Mrs. Rerp], to seek a day of spe- 
cial commemoration—a day to remem- 
ber the Pueblo—a day to dedicate our- 
selves to a renewed effort in behalf of the 
men of that ship, their families, and the 
country they serve. 

Mr. Speaker, I also salute my colleague 
from Iowa [Mr. SCHERLE], for leading 
this most worthy tribute today. 

I deeply share his concern and my early 
news releases relate the immediate steps 
I took in this serious matter. My first re- 
sponse was to caution against any hasty 
action in the matter until the facts were 
known and expressing the hope that the 
Administration would then act surely 
and swifély to return the ship and her 
crew. 

The following day with more facts 
available and sensing that the admin- 
istration was pursuing an ineffective and 
inconclusive policy in the matter. I con- 
tacted the Secretaries of Defense and 
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State to demand answers and forthright 
action. 

This demand becomes even more valid 
with each passing day that the Pueblo 
and her crew remain in enemy hands. 

Mr. Speaker, hollow words and diplo- 
matic doubletalk have not restored our 
country’s honor nor have they restored 
the men of the Pueblo to their families. 
It is time for justice and any action nec- 
essary to accomplish it. The articles fol- 
low: 

WASHINGTON, D.C., January 24.—Congress- 
man George Hansen said in Washington this 
morning that he is “watching very closely 
developments in the episode of the U.SS. 
Pueblo which was hijacked by North Korea 
yesterday.” He said he is especially inter- 
ested in the case in view of the fact that 
the Pueblo’s commanding officer, Commander 
L. M. Bucher, was born in Pocatello. 

Hansen cautioned against any hasty ac- 
tions in the matter until all the facts are 
known, but said he presumed the Johnson 
Administration would pursue every avenue 
necessary to secure the return of the ship 
and its crew. 

He added, "It is imperative that the Amer- 
ican people should, as speedily as possible, 
be given the complete and true circumstances 
surro this bizarre and almost unbe- 
lievable incident.” 

WASHINGTON, D.C., January 25.—Congress- 
man George Hansen (R-Ida) today lashed 
out at the Administration on two counts 
for its handling of the hijacking of the U.S.S. 
Pueblo. In telegrams to the Secretary of De- 
fense and the Secretary of State, Hansen 
demanded answers to what he described as 
the questionable handling of this act of 
Piracy both during and following the cap- 
ture of our vessel and its crew of 83 men. 

In terse words Hansen told Secretary Mc- 
Namara that an immediate explanation 
should be made as to why a very slow, lightly 
armed vessel with a great amount of secret 
electronic equipment was allowed to probe 
close to North Korean coastal areas without 
adequate protection. 

Hansen also said to McNamara that the 
American people “should be told why you 
were not informed of the incident until 
nearly two and a half hours after the har- 
assment of the Pueblo by North Korean pa- 
trol boats had started. 

“Additionally, why were no measures taken 
to intercept the Pueblo and its escorting 
hostile craft during the more than two hours 
necessary to reach Wonsan harbor after she 
was boarded?” 

Hansen said that these are matters of over- 
shadowing concern to all Americans and 
should be answered immediately and forth- 
rightly. 

Hansen told Secretary Rusk that the hi- 
jacking is absolutely intolerable to the 
American people. He said it was an act of 
war, and that not since our confrontation 
with the Barbary pirates a century and a 
half ago has our national honor been so 
much at stake. 

He continued, “I believe the initial contact 
with the Soviet Union regarding the pirat- 
ing of the Pueblo was in the best interest 
of all concerned. However, since Russia has 
so often in the past been the instigator of 
international tensions and provocative inci- 
dents—and since the complete lack of coop- 
eration in seeking to ease such tensions is a 
matter of record—her latest refusal should 
have been anticipated and painful alterna- 
tives should have been pointed out to her.” 

Hansen said that time for diplomacy is 
running out and it is essential that we begin 
immediate consideration of contingency 
plans for recovery of the Pueblo and its crew 
before indecision robs us of our options and 
time destroys our possibilities for effective 
action. 
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In both telegrams Hansen stated: “I have 
said in the past that our lackadaisical prose- 
cution of the war in Vietnam could cause 
the communists to miscalculate our will and 
purpose. This apparently has happened. Had 
a more effective military effort been allowed 
in Vietnam, we probably would not now be 
faced with the possibility of having to divert 
forces from Vietnam at a time when the 
communists appear to be launching a mam- 
moth offensive there.” 


THE “PUEBLO” INCIDENT 


Mr. MILLER of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute, to revise and extend 
my remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MILLER of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, an 
Associated Press dispatch last week said 
the United States and the North Koreans 
clashed at the latest of their 19 meetings 
over the Pueblo incident. Their clash, 
according to the report, concerned the 
wording and timing of an official U.S. 
apology over the incident. 

According to that we are going to 
apologize because a ship belonging to 
this country was seized in international 
waters by the North Koreans. And this, 
according to the dispatch from Seoul, 
Korea, was called progress. 

This is another example of our “turn 
the other cheek,” “put our tail between 
our legs” type of diplomacy. 

When this incident began I immediate- 
ly wired the President urging him to take 
action to secure the release of the men 
and the ship. He chose the diplomatic 
route. It has now taken 6 months. Our 
men have remained captive. There is no 
way of knowing what has happened to 
the ship. And the diplomatic route now 
has us arguing over how we will word an 
apology. 

A week ago last Friday a distinguished 
Senator from Ohio, a member of the Sen- 
ate Armed Services Committee, predicted 
the United States would apologize for 
the Pueblo’s “intrusion” into North Ko- 
rean waters and would pay $100 million 
by the end of August for the release of 
the 82 officers and men. 

The Senator was apparently making an 
educated guess, with the aiu of some 
inside information that is not available 
to all of us. But I would not be overly 
surprised if his prediction came true. 

If we pay any ransom for the release 
of these men it leaves just two possibili- 
ties: One, our diplomats have backed 
down in the face of a much smaller na- 
tion. Or two, our ship was in North Ko- 
rean waters. But what is the truth, and 
will we ever find out? 

I do not agree with the handling of 
the Pueblo incident. And my constituents 
do not agree with the way it has been 
handled. In a poll taken a few weeks ago 
to which over 10,000 southeastern 
Ohioans replied they gave an indication 
of the thinking on the matter. The ques- 
tion asked was “Do you think the Presi- 
dent handled the Pueblo incident prop- 
erly?” Well, 78.8 percent said “No.” 

And just because 6 months have 
elapsed since the men and the ship were 
seized does not mean the American peo- 
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ple have forgotten. An editorial less than 
two weeks ago in the Somerset Press, 
of Somerset, Ohio, served as a reminder 
to residents of that area. I would like to 
insert that editorial in the Recorp at this 
point. 

THE “PUEBLO” 

Little is heard these days about the crew- 
men of the captured U.S. intelligence ship 
Pueblo. Yet at the time of her capture Wash- 
ington termed the situation grave and Presi- 
dent Johnson responded by calling up a 
number of reserve units and rushing major 
fleet units to waters off Korea. 

In the face of this intimidation North 
Korea thumbed its nose and added salt to 
Washington’s wounds by threatening other 
indignities. The Communists said flatly, in 
open defiance of Washington’s threats, that 
the ship would be retained, as would crew- 
men. 

The call-up of air and other units by the 
President and the rushing of air and naval 
units to Korea, then, accomplished little or 
nothing. The crewmen may still be released 
but it will probably be at least partly on 
North Korean terms if they are. And Wash- 
ington has grown very silent about the 
“grave” situation in recent months. Naval 
units rushed to the scene have long ago 
steamed away. 

Altogether, the Pueblo affair is a sorry 
chapter. First, the intelligence ship should 
have been better protected. Second, aerial and 
naval forces which were available weren’t 
effectively handled at the time of the crisis, 
because of an almost-scandalous communi- 
cations breakdown. Third, Washington 
bluffed and backed down. That would seem 
to have been three strikes. 


But our purpose here today is to pay 
tribute to those 82 men still being held 
captive. I want them to know that there 
are many of us who believe their release 
should have been brought about many 
months ago. 

I would like for them, and all of the 
American people to know, that there are 
many of us who continue to prod for 
their return in an honorable fashion. And 
we will continue to do so. 


TRIBUTE TO GEN. HAROLD K. 
JOHNSON, U.S. ARMY, RETIRED 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Florida [Mr. Sixes] is recog- 
nized for 20 minutes. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, on the day 
that Gen. Harold K. Johnson retired 
from active Army service, July 2, 1968, 
President Johnson said: 

It is not an easy task to award a medal to 
Johnny Johnson. He already has most of the 
medals that this country can bestow upon 
any man. 

The same sort of thing can be said 
from the point of view of the Congress of 
the United States. In 4 years as Army 
Chief of Staff, General Johnson won the 
admiration and respect of both Houses by 
his lucid and forthright manner of rep- 
resenting his service to both committees 
and individuals, confidentially and in 
open forum. His public utterances have 
been printed in the Recorp on many oc- 
casions, and he has been honored indi- 
rectly on many occasions by those who 
sought to add dignity and an authorita- 
tive note to their remarks by quoting 
him. He has been the recipient of count- 
less expressions of appreciation from in- 
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dividual Congressmen. The time has now 
come to make the spirit and substance of 
these expressions a matter of record. 

Rising to the top position in the Army, 
despite the disadvantages imposed by the 
Bataan death march and being a pris- 
oner of war almost 3½ years, is in itself 
a great tribute to the man’s determina- 
tion, integrity, and devotion of duty. 

The duties of the Army Chief of Staff 
leave little time and create scant oppor- 
tunities for public acclaim. He is the top 
planner—the chief manager—who has 
the colossal task of seeing that our fight- 
ing men are properly trained, equipped, 
armed and supplied, wherever they may 
be. That meant, during General John- 
son’s 4 years as Chief of Staff, the exer- 
cise of management in more than 100 
different lands where Army men are 
present, including a shooting war 
against a determined enemy in the 
mountains, deltas, and jungles of South 
Vietnam. During these 4 years, the Army 
expanded from a 1964 level of 970,000 
to nearly 1.5 million men in 1968—an in- 
crease of more than 50 percent. This was 
accomplished during most of the period 
under peacetime ground rules—without 
mobilization, without lengthening terms 
of enlistment or overseas tours, and with- 
out putting American industry on a war- 
time footing. At the same time the Army 
was expanding, more than 1.1 million 
men were being discharged at the com- 
pletion of their obligated service and 
more than 1.9 million were being moved 
to and from duty assignments. The 
American fighting man, operating at the 
far end of a 10,000-mile supply line, was 
more efficiently supplied than in any war 
of our history. 

Thousands of men, as General John- 
son would be the first to point out, con- 
tributed to this management miracle, 
but the terrible burden of ultimate re- 
sponsibility fell on him alone. He ac- 
cepted it and looked for more. He went 
out of his way during the period to make 
sure that the individual man was not 
forgotten. His expression “put the per- 
sonal in personnel” became an Army 
byword. He sought new ways to find, 
select and train noncommissioned and 
commissioned officers. He constantly in- 
stituted new ideas within the Army or- 
ganization and procedures to meet and 
solve the tremendous difficult problems 
of the day, and prepare for the future. 
His pride in and regard for the Ameri- 
can soldier was legendary. In his final 
message to the Army he said: 

My admiration is not confined to their— 
the American soldiers’—mastery of the me- 
chanical and technical skills of soldiery— 
though that mastery is remarkably high. 
Nor is it only their superb behavior in com- 
bat that stirs me, for after all a greater 
than average measure of raw courage and 
self-control are attributes one tends to 
take for granted in American fighting men. 

No, it is not these qualities alone. What 
moves me beyond measure is their sense of 
mission, their understanding of and dedi- 
cation to the cause for which they fight, 
their confidence that we will achieve our 
objectives in the end, their compassion for 
each other and for all human suffering, 


their tolerance of strange customs and be- 
liefs—in short, everything they do and are. 
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Part of General Johnson's concern for 
the soldier was refiected in his emphasis 
on logistics. While keeping supplies and 
equipment flowing to all parts of the 
globe, he effected reorganizations with- 
in the Army and the Army staff to im- 
prove logistical management and, as he 
phrased it, “to get a handle on our re- 
sources.” 

In addition to the heavy burdens of 
his office, General Johnson became an 
elogent spokesman for the Army and 
for America. He was indefatigable in 
telling the Army story. During May and 
June alone this year he made more than 
20 public appearances, most of them be- 
fore audiences of college-aged men and 
women. The message he carried to them 
was honest and direct, perhaps best 
summarized by this quotation from one 
of his speeches: 

Not only must we guard everything of 
value that is ours. We must also help our 
neighbors protect theirs. * * * As a nation 
of paradoxes and anomalies, we have some- 
times sought and sometimes dodged such 
involvement. Now, however, we can no long- 
er avoid that responsibility if we intend 
to influence the course of international 
events in ways that are consistent with the 
visions we hold as a people. 


That was not his only injunction. Gen- 
eral Johnson is a man of prayer. He 
talks about it openly—proudly. And at 
the President’s Prayer Breakfast. this 
past February, he suggested prayer as 
an aid in helping to solve the problems 
that beset our Nation and the world 
today. His advice was simply, “turn to 
God.” 

General Johnson has retired from ac- 
tive military service, but he is not the 
kind of man who will depart the active 
arena at the age of 56. He will be heard 
from again, and the friends who know 
him best and respect him most hope 
that it will be soon. 

This appreciation for a great soldier 
is very well stated in an editorial by 
Louis Stockstell in the July 6 issue of 
the Journal of the Armed Forces. I sub- 
mit it for printing in the Recorp at this 
point. 

He Never FORGOT 
(By Louis Stockstill) 

Some remember that he was the only JCS 
member who fearlessly spoke out against the 
Administra tlon military pay proposal of 
1965. 

The Secretary of Defense maintained that 
relative comparability between military and 
Federal civilian salaries had been achieved 
two years earlier and that all that was needed 
in 1965 was a keep-even pay boost. 

General Harold K. Johnson quietly dis- 
puted the claim, testifying that he was 
not yet “persuaded” such was the case. 

He gave the House Armed Services Com- 
mittee a detailed set of facts to back his 
views, thereby supporting the Committee 
action in upgrading the pay proposal, 

Some remember that he was the JCS 
member who told Congress in clear-cut terms 
that the Chiefs are not completely free 
agents. General Johnson explained that 
there are “institutional constraints” which 
affect JCS decisions, and that these must be 
observed, 

The message was clear: If the constraints 
are manageable, the Chiefs can and must live 
with them; if they are irreconcilable or of 
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such dimension that they threaten the na- 
tional security, they can be attacked only 
from outside the establishment—not by a 
military man, in uniform, on active duty, 
sworn to uphold the decisions of the civilian 
leadership. 

General Johnson’s stand on the military 
pay issue and his analysis of the “institu- 
tional constraints” are singled out here be- 
cause they best illustrate (standing as they 
do at opposite ends of the spectrum) his con- 
sistent adherence to the military Golden 
Rule—that loyalty is a two-way street run- 
ning to both superiors and subordinates. 

General Johnson is a soft-spoken man, 
humble and deeply religious. As Army Chief 
of Staff he walked unafraid. 

No JCS member in recent times has car- 
ried greater weight with the Congress. House 
and Senate members respected his advice and 
opinions and listened attentively to all he 
said. They were constantly aware through- 
out his JCS service that he did not give them 
waffled answers. His replies to questions were 
painstakingly direct and articulate. If he 
oversimplified it was in the direction of put- 
ting the views of others into proper context 
with whatever differing opinion he, himself, 
held. 

The issues never were such that the mili- 
tary viewpoint was all right and the civilian 
viewpoint all wrong. When differences were 
aired, General Johnson labored diligently to 
see that both sides of the argument were 
stated and understood, always free of emo- 
tional involvement. 

Any who know the former Army Chief of 
Staff or who have ever heard him speak will 
be aware that this was not easy for him, He 
is a man of warm, human understanding and 
compassion, unashamed of tears or the deep 
feelings which mark his unique love for the 
military man and his family. 

Yet, when the hard choices and major is- 
sues might have been open to emotional ac- 
ceptance or rejection, he steadfastly re- 
frained from attacking them on such 
grounds. He played by the rules, but without 
demeaning his position or shirking his re- 
sponsibilities. 

No summary can recount the achievements 
of his outstanding career or the brilliance of 
his service as Chief of Staff. But we venture 
the opinion that the Army has never had 
and perhaps will never have a greater leader. 
Some of the men who have served as Army 
Chief in the past, and his successor and those 
who follow, may have been or may prove to 
be his equal, but few if any will tower above 
him. 

Perhaps the accolade that best character- 
izes his service to the Nation, to the Armed 
Forces and to the Army, is the one that 
springs most easily to mind: 

He never forgot that he was a soldier, 


THE RETIREMENT OF STATE SENA- 
TOR LESLIE B. CUTLER 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. CONTE] is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, this year 
will mark the end of one of the greatest 
legislative careers in the history of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts. State 
Senator Leslie B. Cutler from Needham, 
Mass., is retiring this year after serving 
some 30 years in the Massachusetts Gen- 
eral Court. 

Senator Cutler began her public career 
in 1924 as a selectman in her hometown. 
She was elected to the Massachusetts 
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House in 1939 and began her 20 years of 
service in the State senate with her elec- 
tion to that body in 1959. I had the privi- 
lege of serving with Senator Cutler for 8 
years in the State senate, having been 
elected to the senate for the first time in 
the same year that Senator Cutler joined 
that body. 

Senator Cutler for 30 years has con- 
tributed her vast talents to the service 
of the people of our Commonwealth. Her 
enormous abilities, combined with her 
great dedication and determination, have 
resulted in untold benefits for the people 
of our State. Her contributions in the 
field of mental health and public health 
have been monumental and have been 
the framework for our State’s consistent 
advances in these matters of such vital 
significance to the well-being of the 
people. 

I consider myself truly fortunate to 
have had the privilege and the distinct 
pleasure of serving with this distin- 
guished servant of the people. This past 
week Senator Cutler was honored by her 
colleagues in the Massachusetts State 
Senate. I want to take this opportunity to 
join with them in paying tribute to Sen- 
ator Cutler who deserves and has the 
deepest respect, admiration, and appre- 
ciation of the people of our State of 
Massachusetts. 


GUN CONTROL LEGISLATION 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Kansas [Mr. SKUBITZ] is rec- 
ognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. SKUBITZ. Mr. Speaker, the Rev- 
erend John F. Hogan has raised a very 
important question and one that this 
body ought to give attention to as it 
ponders the pros and cons of gun 
control legislation. 

In an article “The Scapegoat” Rever- 
end Hogan asks, “Why gun control legis- 
lation and not censorship?” 

Mr. Speaker, I am making this article 
a part of my remarks, and I am hoping 
that every Member of this body will take 
the time to read it. 

Perhaps when we reconvene in Sep- 
tember, we should consider legislation to 
curb the type of trash which is being 
portrayed on the motion picture screens 
and on television under the name of en- 
tertainment. 

THE SCAPEGOAT 
(By Rev. John F. Hogan) 

There is a great amount of agitation going 
on for Gun Control Legislation. On the one 
hand the argument for such legislation 
stresses the importance of keeping guns out 
of the hands of felons, the young and those 
who are psychologically deranged. Much is to 
be said for this worthy intention, especially 
after the assassination of three prominent 
National figures and the many seemingly in- 
sane shooting incidents that have recently 
occurred. On the other hand, it is argued with 
merit that Gun Control legislation will not 
keep guns out of the hands of those who will 
misuse them, that it will require a tremen- 
dous bureaucratic structure to register them 
and that it will infringe one of the most im- 
portant rights of respectable citizens to pro- 
tect themselves and to aid in the enforce- 
ment of the law should the need arise. Ab- 
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stracting from the arguments pro and con, it 
is difficult to understand how the so-called 
entertainment Media which have aligned 
themselves full force in favor of Gun Legisla- 
tion can deny their responsibility in creating 
the Monster of Violence. 

A preponderant number of Motion Pictures 
and TV shows deal with “representative” life 
situations which somehow invite our atten- 
tion to murder, bullyism, rape, arson, rob- 
bery, machine gunning, bombing, assassina- 
tion etc., etc., etc. Warren Beatty recently ap- 
peared as a wholesome, all-American Boy at 
a baseball game in California and pleaded for 
this legislation after his great contribution 
to the Violence batting average in “Bonnie 
and Clyde.” 

Can we really believe that the representa- 
tives of the Media are sincere after years of 
witnessing the results of their “voluntary” 
censorship? Will they eliminate the violence 
and perversion which crowds the menu they 
serve? Perhaps, but what is good for the goose 
is good for the gander. 

If those who represent the Media are sin- 
cere about Gun Legislation and the elimi- 
nation of Violence, they should have no ob- 
jection to Censorship of their product by a 
Governmental Agency, Local, State or Fed- 
eral. Their product is more dangerous than 
the weapons they bemoan. A gun is an in- 
strument subject to the disposition of its 
user. To update and parody an old adage, the 
Film is mightier than the Gun. It seems that 
the representatives of the Media have found 
a scapegoat for their personal responsibility 
in helping create the Monster of Violence. 
While they urge the abridgment of the rights 
of citizens to bear arms, they jealously guard 
their exclusive right to produce what may 
loosely be called “art.” Why Gun Control 
Legislation and not Censorship? 


IMPORTS FROM POLAND 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. FARBSTEIN] is 
recognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
today introducing a bill to amend the 
Trade Expansion Act of 1962 to suspend 
the benefits of trade agreement conces- 
sions with respect to products imported 
from Poland. This amendment is, in es- 
sence, a negation of the most-favored- 
nation trading privileges which the 
United States has extended to Poland 
since 1960. 

Mr. Speaker, since 1963 the Communist 
state of Poland has benefited from the 
terms of trade that are enjoyed by our 
oldest and most faithful allies. These are 
the terms known as most-favored-nation 
privileges. They were not extended ar- 
bitrarily or thoughtlessly. They were ex- 
tended by the administration in response 
to signs in Poland that the government 
was creating a more liberal regime, one 
in which greater attention was given to 
human liberties, one which recognized 
that the individuali—and not simply the 
state—was vitally important in society. 
The administration request that Con- 
gress acknowledge these signs and en- 
courage the Poles in this movement. In 
good faith, Congress modified the Trade 
Expansion Act of 1962 so that most- 
favored-nation privileges would be ex- 
tended to Poland, hopeful that a more 
humane, less totalitarian civilization 
would emerge. 

But that good faith has been trampled 
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upon. It has been betrayed. Mr. Speaker, 
Poland has not only returned to a kind 
of abject Stalinism. It has also returned 
to one of the most pernicious practices 
in which a state can engage—the prac- 
tice of official anti-Semitism. Eastern 
European governments, particularly 
those of Russia and Poland, have tradi- 
tionally resorted to anti-Semitism as a 
device to divert popular concern from do- 
mestic difficulties. Then Germany turned 
to this device in the 1930's, to a result 
on which I need not elaborate. Not since 
the defeat of Germany, however, has any 
state practiced relentless and calculated 
anti-Semitism as official policy, save for a 
brief period during the worst days of the 
Stalinist dictatorship. It appeared that 
the ghastly Nazi experience had persuad- 
ed the countries of the world that anti- 
Semitism was, indeed, a practice too des- 
picable to be endured. 

But Poland has come to feel differently. 
The evidence of Poland’s anti-Semitic 
policies is now too conclusive to be de- 
nied. For more than a year, Poland has 
engaged in the systematic harassment of 
Jews in all walks of life in order to en- 
hance the interests of a totalitarian state. 
We politicians were taught by Hitler, Mr. 
Speaker, that if we remain silent in the 
face of such conduct, it will be taken as 
tolerance. If we tolerate such conduct, 
Mr. Speaker, there is no imagining to 
what end it will lead. We must not re- 
main silent. We must have no complicity 
in this issue. We, as a nation, cannot in 
good conscience convey the impression 
that we do not care. Incidentally, I might 
remind the Members that Poland has 
been one of the most consistent suppliers 
of war materials to North Vietnam and 
certainly this entitles them to no special 
benefits, besides which they are appar- 
ently conspiring with the Soviet Union, 
East Germany, and Bulgaria to deprive 
Czechoslovakia of her freedom as was 
done to Hungary some years ago. 

The return to more Stalinist practices 
is also evident in the universities, among 
intellectuals, and religious institutions. 
In March of this year, students demon- 
strating at Warsaw University for greater 
intellectual freedom were brutally 
beaten by police and civilian strongarm 
squads. A 19th century Polish play 
critical of life under Czarist Russia was 
abruptly closed down by the Polish Com- 
munist regime less it offend their Com- 
munist brothers in the Soviet Union. Of 
course, the Communist hostilities to- 
ward religious institutions during the 
past several years are numerous and well 
known. 

We must do our part to stop these 
heinous practices. The obvious place to 
begin, Mr. Speaker, is to repeal the most- 
favored-nation treatment which Poland 
is now receiving. It is absurd to continue 
to extend this treatment, in view of what 
the world has seen in return. There is no 
longer any excuse for such privileges. 
Their repeal represents a bare minimum 
of how we must start to discourage the 
oppressive practices of the Polish state. 
I have proposed legislation to achieve 
this objective. There are logical and 
compelling reasons for its enactment. We 
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would, in fact, be a laughing stock to 
perpetuate these privileges long after 
Poland has demonstrated how useless 
they are in achieving their humane ends. 
I call upon my colleagues to support 
this amendment, which I believe is im- 
portant to our policy aims. 


THE GAO ON EXCESSIVE PROFIT 
DETERMINATIONS OF THE RE- 
NEGOTIATION BOARD 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. GONZALEZ] is rec- 
ognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr, GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, the Sec- 
retary of Defense has recently taken no- 
tice of those of us who have expressed 
concern about war profiteering. I am in- 
deed concerned—concerned that our 
Vietnam spending, which exceeds the 
Korean war high mark, is largely with- 
out the safeguards against profiteering 
we traditionally adopt during wartime. 

The Secretary stated that we who com- 
plain of war profits are without “factual 
basis,” and that his data will not support 
the proposition that war profits are in- 
creasing. This is like saying: We choose 
to see no profiteering; therefore no prof- 
iteering exists.” Perhaps I am supposed 
to feel chastised for committing the un- 
pardonable error of assuming that public 
control of Government agencies is the 
principle of our democracy. The lofty 
and mighty Department of Defense has 
flicked its bootstrap at some pesky rep- 
resentative of the people. 

I have responded earlier to the Secre- 
tary’s data, I stated that it is misleading, 
that it ignores studies indicating average 
profits on defense contracts are increas- 
ing, and that it ignores actual examples 
of lax and faulty procurement. The De- 
partment of Defense defensively denies 
all, But are the numerous examples of 
fishy deals for defense material just iso- 
lated incidents, or is the whole water- 
front rotten? I don’t believe anyone 
wishes more than I that this war would 
prove to be the first in the history of 
mankind from which war profiteers have 
been eliminated. 

But the see-no-evil attitude of the De- 
partment of Defense is very disturbing 
to me. This attitude comes through 
clearly in a study of the Renegotiation 
Board prepared for me by the Comptrol- 
ler General of the United States, 

This study reveals that the Depart- 
ment of Defense pays almost no atten- 
tion to the Renegotiation data about the 
companies which are overcharging it. 
The Renegotiation Board made 88 deter- 
minations in the last 3 years of excessive 
profits by defense and space contractors. 
Nine of the contractors were delinquent 
twice, four were delinquent each of the 
3 years, and two were even delinquent 
four times, since 4 of their years were 
reviewed. This means that 14 defense 
contractors are responsible for 35 of the 
88 determinations of excessive profits in 
the latest 3 years for which information 
is available. 
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What does the Department of Defense 
do about those companies which contin- 
ually are caught overcharging the Gov- 
ernment? Well, they continue to award 
them contracts, apparently as if nothing 
out of the ordinary had happened. The 
GAO report states: 

To the best of our knowledge, DOD does 
not give weight to the Board’s findings in 
selecting suppliers of defense materials nor 
do the Board’s findings diminish a company’s 
chances of receiving another contract, 


I might mention that another indica- 
tion of the value of the Renegotiation 
Board—and another indication of the in- 
ability of DOD to adequately police it- 
self—is the sharp increase in excessive 
profits found by the Board in the fiscal 
year just completed. In fiscal 1968, the 
first full year of review of Vietnam pro- 
curement, the Board made 46 determina- 
tions of excessive profits, up from 18 the 
year before. The amount of excessive 
profits was $23,069,748 up from $15,980,- 
214 in fiscal 1967. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent, I include at this point the GAO 
report on the renegotiation process: 
REPORT ON CERTAIN ASPECTS OF THE RENEGO- 

TIATION PROCESS AND COORDINATION BE- 

TWEEN THE RENEGOTIATION BOARD AND THE 

DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 
(By the Comptroller General of the United 

States) 
Hon. Henry B. GONZALEZ, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. GonzaLez: In accordance with 
your letter of February 6, 1968, we have ob- 
tained information relating to certain as- 
pects of the renegotiation process and to the 
coordination existing between the Renegotia- 
tion Board and the Department of Defense. 
The information is set forth in the enclosed 
report. 

We trust that the information in the re- 
port is responsive to your needs. With your 
approval, we are furnishing copies of this 
report to the Renegotiation Board and the 
Department of Defense. We plan to make no 
further distribution of this report unless 
copies are specifically requested, and then we 
will distribute copies only after your approval 
has been obtained or public announcement 
has been made by you concerning its con- 
tents. 

Sincerely yours, 
ELMER B, STAATS, 
Comptroller General of the United States. 


CERTAIN ASPECTS OF THE RENEGOTIATION PROC- 
ESS AND COORDINATION BETWEEN THE RENE- 
GOTIATION BOARD AND THE DEPARTMENT OF 
DEFENSE B-163520 

DIGEST 


Why the review was made 


The Honorable Henry B. Gonzalez, House of 
Representatives, requested GAO to obtain an- 
swers to a series of questions concerning— 

The renegotiation process, including con- 
tractor payments of excess profits; and 

The coordination between the Renegotia- 
tion Board and the Department of Defense 
(DOD). 

The Chairman of the Renegotiation Board 
advised GAO that he was prevented by pro- 
visions of the United States Code (18 U.S.C. 
1905 and 26 U.S.C. 7213) from disclosing the 
names of contractors. A code system was sub- 
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stituted so that GAO could obtain the in- 
formation requested. 

Subsequently, the names of contractors be- 
came known to GAO from other sources. 
However, GAO has used the code system in 
this report because of the Chairman's posi- 
tion, which is an arrangement satisfactory to 
Co; man Gonzalez, Also the Board be- 
lieves that certain contractors can be iden- 
tified by the reporting of their total sales. 
We therefore are not reporting total sales for 
these contractors. 

The matters included in the report have 
been discussed with officials of the Renego- 
tiation Board, and their views and comments 
are included in the report. 

Findings and conclusions 

Our report covers fiscal years 1965, 1966, 
and 1967. 

Contractors’ payments of excess profits to 
DOD agencies have generally been made 
timely; the money has generally been turned 
over to the Treasury promptly; and, of 88 
cases forwarded by the Board to DOD agen- 
cies for collection, two have been turned over 
to the Department of Justice for collection, 
five are pending in the Tax Court, six are 
being collected, and 74 have been collected, A 
small outstanding balance on one case was 
collected after we called this matter to the 
attention of an agency official, 

The amounts of contractors’ profits that 
the Board determined to be excessive are 
shown in appendix II of the report. 

Total voluntary refunds and price reduc- 
tions were: 


Fiscal year: Millions 
1965 (64 contractors) 22 816. 4 
1966 (56 contractors) 23.2 
1967 (96 contractors) 22 30.3 


The Board is kept informed by DOD about 
most of its prime contractors, any one of 
whom is likely to be subject to the renegotia- 
tion process. It appears that the Board has 
close contact with procurement agencies, and 
that the Board generally receives whatever 
information it needs, Our review of these and 
related matters is reported on pages 18 
through 21. 

Recommendations or suggestions 

The Board should provide DOD with in- 
formation that can be used to improve the 
overall management of procurement. 

Agency actions 

Board officials believe that the informa- 
tion they have on many of their determina- 
tions of excess profits will be of no benefit 
to DOD. They have agreed, however, to dis- 
cuss this matter with DOD officials. 

Legislative proposals 

None, 

INTRODUCTION 

In accordance with a request from the 
Honorable Henry B. Gonzalez, House of Rep- 
resentatives, by letter dated February 6, 1968 
(see app. I), the General Accounting Office 
has obtained information on: 

1. The timeliness of contractors’ payments 
of excess profits, the promptness with which 
the money is turned over to the Treasury, 
and the disposition of uncollectible excess 
profits. 

2. The amounts of contractors’ profits that 
the Board determined to be excessive dur- 
ing the past 3 fiscal years. 

3. The number and amount of voluntary 
returns to the Government either in price 
reductions or in refunds and the comments 
of officials of the Renegotiation Board and 
the Department of Defense regarding yolun- 
tary returns, 

4. The extent of coordination existing be- 
tween the Renegotiation Board and the De- 
partment of Defense. 
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The letter states that this information is 
needed so that Congressman Gonzalez can 
better explain the renegotiation process in 
connection with his efforts to strengthen the 
process. 

In addition, we obtained information—re- 
quested orally by the legislative assistant to 
Congressman Gonzalez—for fiscal years 1965, 
1966, and 1967 pertinent to (1) the size of 
each company involved in such excess prof- 
its, (2) the total amount of renegotiable 
business by type of contract, and (3) the 
prior determinations of the Board regarding 
certain of these companies. 

We received pertinent information from 
the Renegotiation Board, examined related 
financial records of the military services, and 
discussed the relevant points with appropri- 
ate officials of the Renegotiation Board and 
the Department of Defense. 

A list of the principal officials of the Re- 
negotiation Board, the Department of De- 
fense, and the Departments of the Army, 
Navy, and Air Force responsible for admin- 
istration of the matters discussed in this 
report is included as appendix V. 


INFORMATION OBTAINED 


Collection of excess profits 

When the Renegotiation Board determines 
that a contractor or subcontractor has re- 
ceived excess profits, It endeavors to enter 
into an agreement with that contractor or 
subcontractor as to the amount of excess 
profits and the terms for repayment of 
such amount to the Government. If the 
Board and the contractor are not able to 
reach an agreement, the Board issues a un- 
ilateral order directing the contractor to 
repay the excess profits. Upon the reaching 
of an agreement or the issuance of an order, 
the Board authorizes and directs the mili- 
tary department having the preponderance 
of Government business with the contractor 
to eliminate the excess profits. 

There are various ways of eliminating ex- 
cess profits, but the procurment agency 
normally does so by obtaining cash payments 
from the contractor. Payments are received 
by procurement agency finance offices which 
forward the payments to their depositing 
activity so that the monies can be returned 
to the United States Treasury. 

Congressman Gonzalez's individual ques- 
tions and our responses follow. 

1. “Are the payments from the contrac- 
tors generally timely or tardy?” 

Contractors’ payments to the finance of- 
fices have generally been made timely. When 
payments have been delinquent and not in 
accordance with agreements between the Re- 
negotiation Board and the contractors, daily 
interest, as prescribed by law, has been 
charged at the rate of 4 percent per annum. 
We did note that in some cases interest was 
not charged for the actual number of days 
delinquent; however, the amounts involved 
were not significant. 

2. Is the Treasury receiving the money 
promptly?” 

Generally, the money is forward to the 
Treasury promptly. Our review has revealed 
that on the average the Treasury receives the 
collections within 7 days after the finance 
offices receive them. We based this average on 
69 of the 81 cases for which the procurement 
agencies were responsible for collection in 
fiscal years 1965, 1966, and 1967, because 
there were insufficient data available on the 
12 remaining cases. 

3. “How often is the procurement agency 
unable to collect the money and forced to 
turn the case over to the Justice Department 
for collection?” 

Of 88 cases forwarded by the Renegotia- 
tion Board in fiscal years 1965, 1966, and 1967 
to the Defense procurement agencies for col- 
lection, two cases have been turned over to 
the Department of Justice for collection and 
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five cases are pending in the Tax Court. Of 
the 81 remaining cases, 74 have been collected 
in full and six are being collected in accord- 
ance with installment agreements entered 
into between the Renegotiation Board and 
the contractors. For the one remaining case, 
there was a small balance which had not been 
collected because of an oversight. We brought 
this information to the attention of a cogniz- 
ant finance office official. We were subse- 
quently informed that the amount had been 
collected. 

4 To what accounts do the procurement 
agencies list these determinations?” 

Responsible officials in the finance offices 
have advised us that the determinations are 
accounted for in the following manner. Each 
finance office establishes an accounts receiv- 
able for every case forwarded to it by the 
Board. Appropriate credits are recorded for 
the amount of the Federal income tax credit 
and for subsequent receipts of payments from 
the contractor. The account is closed after 
receipt of final payment, All collections are 
deposited to miscellaneous receipts. 

We have also been informed that, when a 
case is turned over to the Department of 
Justice for collection, the Department of 
the Navy closes its account but the Depart- 
ments of the Army and the Air Force keep 
their accounts open until the Department of 
Justice disposes of the case. For those cases 
pending in the Tax Court, we have been in- 
formed that an account is maintained by 
each finance office until such time as the Tax 
Court makes a determination regarding the 
case. We did not verify actual recordings to 
the accounts because the agencies were gen- 
erally handling the collections and deposits 
in an appropriate manner. 

5. “Are their procedures in accord with ap- 
plicable laws and regulations?” 

On the basis of our review, it appears that 
the finance offices’ procedures for collecting 
excess profits are in accordance with appli- 
cable provisions of the Renegotiation Act of 
1951, as amended (50 U.S.C. App. 1211), and 
the Renegotiation Board’s regulations. 

Contractors determined to have received 

excess profits 

Early in our review, the Chairman of the 
Renegotiation Board advised us that he was 
prevented by the provisions of the United 
States Code (18 U.S.C. 1905 and 26 U.S.C. 
7213) from disclosing the names of contrac- 
tors. Therefore, a system of substituting code 
numbers for contractors’ names was worked 
out with the Board so that we could proceed 
to obtain the information requested. These 
arrangements with the Board were made 
known to Congressman Gonzalez, and we 
were requested by his legislative assistant 
to obtain whatever information we could by 
use of the code system. The legislative as- 
sistant also asked us to obtain information 
where available regarding the size of the 
company, including total sales; the total 
amount of renegotiable business; the type 
of contracts; and the prior determinations 
by the Board regarding each company. 

Subsequently, the names of the contrac- 
tors became known to us from other sources. 
However, in view of the Board’s position with 
respect to disclosure of names of contractors 
and in view of Congressman Gonzalez's ac- 
ceptance of the arrangements made with the 
Board, we have used a code system in report- 
ing the results of our work. Also the Board 
believes that certain contractors can be iden- 
tified by the reporting of their total sales. 
We therefore are not reporting total sales for 
these contractors. 

The stated purpose of the Renegotiation 
Act is to eliminate excess profits on Govern- 
ment contracts and related subcontracts. 
Renegotiation is conducted not with respect 
to individual contracts but with respect to 
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the receipts or accruals under all renegotiable 
contracts and subcontracts of a contractor in 
its fiscal year. Therefore, a contractor theo- 
retically could have exorbitant profits on 
one contract and could have a loss on an- 
other contract but may not have its con- 
tracts renegotiated for excess profits. 

It is precisely this factor that distin- 
guishes the operation of the Board from the 
procurement and audit agencies whose opera- 
tions are, to a significantly large degree, con- 
cerned with individual contracts. Further- 
more, information on contracts awarded by 
procurement agencies during a particular 
year may not necessarily agree with the con- 
tractor's renegotiable business for that same 
year because performance under individual 
contracts often is spread over more than a 
single year. For this reason, information as 
to types of contracts, dates of awards, and 
types of goods or services sold is not directly 
pertinent to the renegotiation process. 

The individual requests and our responses 
follow. 

1. “Please list for me the names, addresses, 
and the amounts in question of those con- 
tractors whose profits the Renegotiation 
Board has determined to be excessive, for 
the past three fiscal years.“ 

We have provided in appendix II of this 
report a coded list of excess profit cases for 
fiscal years 1965, 1966, and 1967 showing 
total sales, renegotiable sales, amounts of 
excess profits determined by the Board, Fed- 
eral tax credits, and amounts due the Gov- 
ernment. 

2. “I would also appreciate such details 
as type of contract, date awarded, and type 
of good or service sold.” 

We were unable to obtain from the Board 
such details as dates of contract awards and 
types of goods or services sold. As mentioned 
previously, there is no direct relation be- 
tween a contractor's excess profits—as deter- 
mined by the Board—and its individual con- 
tracts, in that the Board does not make its 
determinations on individual contracts but 
does so in regard to the total renegotiable 
business of the contractor. As an alternative 
to providing the information requested con- 
cerning individual contracts, we have ob- 
tained a coded list of excess profit cases 
showing the total amounts of renegotiable 
sales by types of contracts. (See app. III.) 

3. “Is such information accumulated by 
the defense procurement agencies, and if not 
would it be useful?” 

Most of the contract information, such as 
that previously discussed, is accumulated 
within the procurement agencies. These 
agencies have pertinent information avail- 
able on most prime contracts awarded for 
$10,000 or more; however, they generally do 
not have information on subcontracts, In- 
formation relating to contractors having ex- 
cess profits, as shown in appendix II, is 
accumulated in the finance offices in connec- 
tion with their collection activities. To our 
knowledge, this information is not passed on 
to the procurement agencies so that it can be 
related to available contract information 
concerning such contractors. 

An accumulation of available contract in- 
formation may be useful, but we believe that 
its usefulness will be limited for several 
reasons. First, the renegotiation process 
usually is completed within 2 or 3 years after 
the end of the fiscal year under examina- 
tion. Second, the information available to 
procurement agencies pertains to individuai 
contracts awarded at various dates for vari- 
ous periods of performance, whereas a con- 
tractor is subject to the renegotiation proc- 
ess on the basis of the overall results of its 
performance on all renegotiable contracts 
for one particular fiscal year. Consequently, 
it would be extremely difficult for procure- 
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ment agencies to reconcile the different types 
of information. 

Even if contract information could be 
matched to a contractor's results for a par- 
ticular fiscal year, we believe that the useful- 
ness of this information would still be limited 
because procurement agencies would not 
know why the contractor was determined to 
have received excess profits. 

The Renegotiation Board does not gen- 
erally advise the procurement agencies of the 
reasons why it has made a determination of 
excess profits. Therefore, the accumulation 
and use of available information without the 
reasons why a contractor had excess profits 
could unduly prejudice contracting officers 
in their dealings with those contractors. 

On the other hand, an accumulation of 
all pertinent information available to the 
Renegotiation Board on a contractor having 
excess profits could possibly be beneficial to 
the procurement agencies in their overall 
management of procurement activities. In 
this regard, see our further comments on 
page 20. 

4. Obtain information regarding prior de- 
terminations by the Board regarding each 
company. 

Following is a tabulation showing the 
number of times that contracts of certain 


Voluntary refunds 


Number ot 
contractors 


Fiscal year 


Amount 
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companies were renegotiated in fiscal years 
1965, 1966, and 1967. 


Renegotia- 
Companies tions 
f ̃² ˙ . , 2 
7G 0000000000 3 
T RL SER rs HEN lp BENS 14 


1 Four contractor fiscal years were reviewed 

by the Board during the 3-year period. 
Voluntary refunds 

Contractors whose renegotiable sales in a 
fiscal year have exceeded 1 million and cer- 
tain other contractors are required to file 
a report annually with the Renegotiation 
Board. From these reports, the Board ob- 
tains information on the total amounts of 
voluntary refunds and voluntary price re- 
ductions. Contractors are instructed by the 
Board to state the total amounts of volun- 
tary returns which were applicable to re- 
negotiable business and which were not re- 
quired by the terms of their contracts or 
subcontracts. Furthermore, contractors are 
instructed not to include refunds or price 
reductions made pursuant to price adjust- 
ment provisions in their contracts. 

Voluntary refunds and voluntary price 
reductions reported to the Board for fiscal 
years 1965, 1966, and 1967, were as follows: 


Voluntary price reductions Total voluntary returns 


Number of Amount Number of Amount 
contractors contractors 1 
46 69, 522, 329 64 $16,402,517 
38 13,468, 770 56 23, 248, 982 
85 27, 718, 358 96 30, 318, 586 


1 Totals do not agree with details because some contractors have reported both refunds and price reductions. 


The individual questions and our responses 
follow, 

1. “In each annual report, the Renegotia- 
tion Board lists millions of dollars which con- 
tractors report that they voluntarily returned 
to procurement agencies, either in price re- 
ductions or refunds, These figures are repre- 
sented as being above and beyond the final 
adjustment of the contract terms. Are such 
representations correct, that is, can re- 
negotiation be considered the sole statutory 
process by which a contractor might be other- 
wise required to return such unforeseen 
profits?” 

We have been unable to affirm that the 
voluntary refunds and price reductions re- 
ported to the Board are attributable to 
renegotiation as the sole statutory process by 
which contractors may be required to return 
such unforeseen profits. Furthermore, Board 
officials have advised us that they have never 
directly attributed these voluntary returns 
solely to the existence of the Renegotiation 
Act but that they believe it to be a significant 
motivating factor in inducing contractors to 
make voluntary returns. In this regard, Board 
officials pointed out that the Board’s regula- 
tions provide that consideration be given to 
voluntary returns in evaluating the extent of 
risk assumed by a contractor. Therefore, 
contractors are aware that the Board, in its 
determinations of excess profits, will give 
favorable consideration to contractors who 
have made voluntary returns to the Govern- 
ment. 

Board officials have advised us also that the 
amounts reported by contractors are truly 
voluntary returns, if contractors are properly 
following the Board’s reporting instructions. 
However, these officials have acknowledged 
that these amounts are not verified by the 


Board and therefore they do not know 
whether the amounts reported are complete, 
correct, and valid. The Board does make an 
effort to assess the propriety of the reported 
amounts and has provided us with a list of 
procedures and/or criteria which it applies in 
screening contractors’ fiscal year reports to 
determine whether the contractor has made 
a proper reporting of voluntary returns, (See 
app. IV.) However, the Board could not pro- 
vide us with examples of specific cases to 
which any of the criteria had been applied. 

It appears to us that the Renegotiation 
Act is a dominant factor motivating con- 
tractors to make voluntary returns to the 
Government, However, we believe that it is 
only one of many possible motivating factors. 
In our opinion, a more positive determination 
could not be made without extensive reviews 
at numerous contractors’ offices and plants. 

We have discussed with Board officials the 
possible need for additional information so 
that a more positive determination can be 
made by them as to the accuracy and validity 
of amounts reported by contractors as vol- 
untary returns. Board officials believe that 
no changes are needed in the present proce- 
dures because (1) contractors will incur 
extra expense in providing additional in- 
formation and (2) voluntary returns are not 
a deciding factor in determinations of excess 
profits. 

2. “Can the voluntary refunds reported by 
the Board be considered an incomplete total 
of the actual amount of voluntary refunds 
and to what degree?“ 

We have been unable to determine whether, 
or to what degree, the amounts of voluntary 
returns reported by the Board can be con- 
sidered to be an incomplete total of the 
actual amount of voluntary refunds. It is the 
Board’s opinion that the amounts reported 
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are incomplete and therefore are under- 
stated to an unknown degree, because (1) 
contractors who are required to report to 
the Board may not have reported their vol- 
untary returns and (2) contractors who are 
not required to report to the Board may have 
made voluntary returns. 

3. Are the procurement agencies Cor- 
rectly applying such price reductions or 
refunds?” 

From information furnished by the Board, 
we have been unable to determine whether 
the procurement agencies have been cor- 
rectly applying voluntary price reductions 
and voluntary refunds because the Board 
has only total information from contractors 
without supporting details. We have been 
informed by officials of the military finance 
offices that the voluntary refunds are moneys 
that are returned to the appropriations 
from which they were expended and that 
the voluntary price reductions decreases the 
obligations of the applicable appropriations. 
It therefore seems that, barring unusual cir- 
cumstances, the procurement agencies 
should be routinely and correctly applying 
voluntary returns to the proper appropria- 
tions; however, we have not verified such 
agency actions. 

4. "I have been informed that there is 
no reporting system or accumulation of facts 
within the office of the Secretary of Defense 
or within headquarters offices of the Mili- 
tary Departments relative to voluntary price 
reductions or refunds. Would such an ac- 
cumulation in any way assist the procure- 
ment process?” 

We discussed this matter with a respon- 
sible DOD official who stated that he could 
see no way in which an accumulation of 
this information would assist the procure- 
ment process. As a result of this comment 
and in view of the foregoing information 
relative to voluntary returns, we believe that 
an accumulation within the Office of the 
Secretary of Defense or within headquarters 
offices of the military departments of facts 
relative to voluntary refunds and voluntary 
price reductions offers no obvious assist- 
ance to the procurement process. 

Coordination with DOD 

We were asked to obtain information con- 
cerning coordination between the Renegotia- 
tion Board and DOD. The individual ques- 
tions and our responses follow. 

1. “Is there effective co-ordination between 
DOD and the Renegotiation Board? This 
is, does DOD keep the Board informed of 
contractors who are likely to be subjects 
for renegotiation?” 

We have been informed that DOD does 
keep the Board informed about most of its 
prime contractors, any one of whom is 
likely to be subject to the renegotiation 
process, In this regard, Board officials have 
advised us that DOD regularly furnishes 
the Board with a summary listing of pro- 
curement action reports. These summaries 
provide cumulative contract statistics for 
prime contractors having Government sales 
of $500,000 or more. The Renegotiation Board 
has advised us that it uses these reports to 
identify those contractors who probably 
should be reporting to the Board annually. 

We have been informed also that upon re- 
quest DOD provides the Renegotiation 
Board with performance reports prescribed 
by the Armed Services Procurement Regu- 
lation (sec. 1, pt. 319). Each report con- 
tains procurement data and contractor per- 
formance information with respect to a par- 
ticular contract. It normally includes, for 
example, information pertaining to the ex- 
tent of competition obtained, the reason- 
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ableness of cost and profits, the funds and 
facilities employed by the contractor, and 
the unusual risks assumed by the contrac- 
tor; pertinent information available on de- 
fense subcontracts; a current appraisal of 
the contractor’s performance; and other 
useful information. 

In addition, the Board has advised us 
that, during renegotiation proceedings at 
contractor locations, its regional boards ob- 
tain pricing and performance data from cog- 
nizant Defense contracting and administra- 
tive personnel in the field. 

2. Could the Board profit by anticipating, 
through closer contact with procurement 
agencies, those contracts which tend to be 
renegotiable and which should be reported 
to it by contractors. 

It appears that the Board has close con- 
tact with procurement agencies and that the 
Board generally receives whatever informa- 
tion it needs and desires. Board officials have 
stated that, in addition to furnishing the 
information previously discussed, DOD will 
occasionally advise them of a particular con- 
tractor whose contracts might be renegoti- 
able. The only additional information that 
the Board has advised us it would like from 
DOD is a list of subcontractors. However, 
we understand that this type of informa- 
tion is not readily available in DOD. 

3. “Does DOD give weight to the Board's 
findings in selecting suppliers of defense ma- 
terial? Where a company has been found by 
the Board to have profited excessively, does 
this diminish the company's chances of re- 
ceiving another contract award?” 

To the best of our knowledge, DOD does 
not give weight to the Board’s findings in 
selecting suppliers of defense materials nor 
do the Board’s findings diminish a company’s 
chances of receiving another contract. Fur- 
ther, we have no way of judging the extent 
to which the actions of regional boards may 
influence procurement agency field personnel 
in their dealings with these contractors. 

The Board, in addition to providing the 
procurement agencies with that information 
necessary to collect excess profits, has been 
providing the following information to the 
military services. 

1, Requested information regarding a con- 
tractor's products, total business, total re- 
negotiable business profits, and financial 
matters relating thereto. 

2. Verbal information whenever the Board 
believes that it is pertinent and would be of 
benefit to procurement officials. This infor- 
mation includes matters such as (a) sales 
and profit figures, both before and after the 
determination, (b) products contributing to 
high profits, and (c) possible benefits or les- 
sons to be learned regarding the contractor. 

The Board contacted procurement officials 
on three of the 18 determinations of excess 
profits in fiscal year 1967. We contacted some 
of these officials. They stated generally that 
they had provided information to the Board 
but had received very little information from 
the Board. The Board advised us that in 
four cases no information had been trans- 
mitted to procurement authorities for sev- 
eral reasons but primarily because more 
than one procurement office was involved. 
For the remaining cases, the Board advised 
us that: 

“All the other cases consisted predomi- 
nantly or entirely of subcontract business. 
In these cases the amounts, variety of prod- 
ucts and scattering of procurement offices 
(if any), when considered with the time 
lapse, differences in cost principles between 
procurement and renegotiation, and the de- 
gree of profit change accomplished, etc. did 
not afford a basis for meaningful communi- 
cation with procurement personnel who 
may have been involved in these cases. For 
the same reasons no stereotyped routine is 
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practicable. It is obviously a matter of judg- 
ment which has to be decided in each case.” 

The Board’s position with respect to com- 
municating with procurement personnel ap- 
pears valid. However, we believe that the 
Board should provide the DOD headquarters 
with information that it can use to improve 
the overall management of procurement. 

Board Officials advised us that in the past 
no formal coordination existed with DOD 
headquarters in regard to providing the facts 
behind an individual case of excess profits. 
We have learned, however, that the Board 
has recently agreed to report to DOD head- 
quarters the same type of information that 
it has been providing to procurement per- 
sonnel in the field. Had this agreement ex- 
isted in fiscal year 1967, the DOD headquar- 
ters would have received information on 
three of the 18 determinations of excess 
profits. 

We believe that, as a minimum, DOD man- 
agement officials will be interested in all the 
facts pertaining to each case in which the 
Board determines profits to be excessive. 
Such information will, in our opinion, pro- 
vide DOD with a basis for formulating or re- 
vising procurement policies and practices. 

Information pertaining to subcontractors 
who have mrde excessive profits in the past 
may be of benefit to agency officials. There- 
fore DOD may wish to reconsider the effec- 
tiveness of their present policies or practices. 
In addition, DOD may possibly identify a 
need for improved procurement practices if 
a contractor experiences excessive profits year 
after year. We believe that the Board should 
provide DOD with the information available 
to the Board on each contractor whose profits 
have been excessive, including the facts and 
reasons as to why the Board made its deter- 
mination. 

Board officials believe that the information 
they have on many of their determinations 
of excess profits will not be of any benefit to 
DOD. We have been advised, however, that 
Board officials will discuss this matter with 
DOD officials to determine whether they have 
an interest in receiving information on all 
the Board’s cases. 

4, “Has the Board or the procurement 
agencies made available lists of any com- 
panies which have continually been assessed 
for excessive profits?” 

To our knowledge, neither the Board nor 
DOD has made available lists of companies 
which have continually been assessed for ex- 
cessive profits. The Renegotiation Board does 
not make available any lists of contractors 
involved in determinations of excess profits. 
Furthermore, DOD officials have advised us 
that lists of contractors assessed for excess 
profits are not made available by them. 


APPENDIX I 
CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 

Washington, D.C., February 6, 1968. 
Hon. ELMER STAATS, 
Comptroller General of the United States, 
General Accounting Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. STAATS: As you may know, I am 
intensely interested in the operation and ef- 
fectiveness of the Renegotiation Board. I 
have introduced legislation to strengthen the 
Board, and have achieved widening support. 
Congressmen Vanik, Feighan and Minshall 
have introduced similar legislation. I antic- 
ipate that hearings on the extension of the 
life of the Board, which will otherwise expire 
on June 30 of this year, will give me another 
opportunity to urge the strengthening of re- 
negotiation. In this connection, I have formu- 
lated questions with which I believe you can 
help me better explain the renegotiation 
process. 
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I have made separate groups of these ques- 
tions, in hopes that the first ones will be 
easier to answer and I can therefore expect 
earlier answers on them. 

(1) When the Renegotiation Board makes 
a determination of excessive profits against 
a contractor, it turns the case over to the 
most prominently involved procurement 
agency for collection. The money so col- 
lected goes into the Treasury as part of mis- 
cellaneous receipts. Are the payments from 
the contractors generally timely or tardy? Is 
the Treasury receiving the money promptly? 
How often is the procurement agency un- 
able to collect the money and forced to turn 
the case over to the Justice Department for 
collection? To what accounts do the procure- 
ment agencies list these determinations? Are 
their procedures in accord with applicable 
laws and regulations? 

(2) Please list for me the names, addresses, 
and the amounts in question of those con- 
tractors whose profits the Renegotiation 
Board has determined to be excessive, for the 
past three fiscal years. I would also appre- 
ciate such details as type of contract, date 
awarded, and type of goods or service sold. Is 
such information accumulated by the de- 
fense procurement agencies, and if not would 
it be useful? 

(3) In each annual report, the Renegotla- 
tion Board lists millions of dollars which con- 
tractors report that they voluntarily re- 
turned to procurement agencies, either in 
price reductions or refunds. These figures 
are represented as being above and beyond 
the final adjustment of the contract terms. 
Are such representations correct, that Is, can 
renegotiation be considered the sole statu- 
tory process by which a contractor might be 
otherwise required to return such unfore- 
seen profits? Can the voluntary refunds re- 
ported by the Board be considered an in- 
complete total of the actual amount of vol- 
untary refunds and to what degree? Are the 
procurement agencies correctly applying such 
price reductions or refunds? 

Also, I have been informed that there is no 
reporting system or accumulation of facts 
within the office of the Secretary of Defense 
or within headquarters offices of the Military 
Departments relative to voluntary price re- 
ductions or refunds. Would such an accumu- 
lation in any way assist the procurement 
process? 

(4) Is there effective co-ordination be- 
tween DOD and the Renegotiation Board? 
This is, does DOD keep the Board informed 
of contractors who are likely to be subjects 
for renegotiation? Could the Board profit by 
anticipating, through closer contact with 
procurement agencies, those contracts which 
tex. d to be renegotiatible and which should be 
reported to it by contractors? Does DOD give 
weight to the Board's findings in selecting 
suppliers of defense material? Where a com- 
pany has been found by the Board to have 
profited excessively, does this diminish the 
company’s chances of recelving another con- 
tract award? Has the Board or the procure- 
ment agencies made available lists of any 
companies which have continually been as- 
sessed for excessive profits? 

I realize that these questions are exten- 
sive and require a good deal of work. How- 
ever, I feel renegotiation is a matter of ut- 
most importance to the national interest. 
I believe your answers will be of great value 
to my efforts in behalf of pending legisla- 
tion. With all due regard, I request your 
earliest possible consideration of these 
questions, 

With every good wish, 

Sincerely yours, 
Y B. GONZALEZ, 
Member of Congress. 
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SCHEDULE OF SALES AND RELATED EXCESS PROFITS DETERMINATIONS MADE BY THE RENEGOTIATION BOARD, FISCAL YEARS 1965, 1966, AND 1967 
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Excess profits information Excess profits information 
Total Renegotiabl Total Renegotiable 
Code number sales sales Board Federal Net due Code number sales sales Board Federal Net due 
determin- tax credits Government determin- tax credits Government 
(thousands) (thousands) nations (thousands) (thousands) nations 
. 
rmy: 
$3, 858 $3,858 $114,933 $59,765 2 $55, 168 ta $1,675 $145,623 75, 724 899 
2.609 2,609 56, 908 42,984 13,924 54 2,116 32, 14 15 713 sie 427 
5,347 1,706 37.592 19, 548 18,044 55 3, 322 02, 53, 456 49,344 
3 95,913 4,000,000 1,386,667 2,613,333 56 7,839 2, 308 37, 600 34, 708 
„698 1,248 58,7 30,525 28, 177 968 30, 174 15, 088 15, 086 
5,545 3,072 37,785 19, 648 18, 137 5,776 e 46, 293 
2. % %% % 26 8.6 15 468 7,443,907 3,880, 215 3588.88 
Ba ber das wei a „ 
1,074 1, 046 4 23, 260 22,702 4,151 80, 750 38 358 2.355 
2, 580 1.509 89,770 , 6 43, 090 et Bestar a 2, 622, 613 
8 ar teeth om eb at 
s „ „ „ „ 4 „328,11 , > 
9,061 3, 163 127.922 66,519 61,403 4 ‘ ir O97 EE 2.83 
42, 419 41,518 171,113 88,979 82, 134 S 5 33,515 30,937 
455 453 „000 20, 800 19, 200 4 n 200, 000 
1, 086 1,080 18,098 9,902 8, 196 6,279 55, 196 28, 702 26, 494 
9, 809 2,905 70, 311 36, 562 33,749 4,3 58, 577 30, 460 28, 117 
Bork Bleo ii e 330021 4521495 10,193,574 5,300,888 4, 892916 
3, 141 21241 48.323 28.128 23,195 : Das Nae eet Me den Ss 
5,027 4, 446 „92¹ 78, 479 72, 442 Total for 196 1,072,480 24,517,891 11,874,091 12,643, 800 
2,185 1,374 90, 126 48, 668 41,458 | Fiscal year 1967: 
13.659 8,881 115 401 60, 008 55, 393 y j peace dar 1 ` ei „ x 
„ „ „ „ , 3,537 „148 117.077 108, 071 
133 120 3,965 1,190 2,775 2 118,749 605,521 183, 981 421.80 
2.140 253 49, 102 25, 533 23, 569 „510 25,959 1, 562, 939 812,728 750,211 
74, 304 8, 294 111, 566 58, 015 53, 551 77 2,974 2, 448 53,714 27,931 5,783 
37,130 27,800 1.764, 853 917,724 847,129 7 6,263 2,425 44,831 21,519 312 
is au BA Am dioj nRa P us 
R s i „ , 79 815 , 396 25, 12,693 12,692 
9 457,764 1,699,748 3, 869 815,879 80... 13,149 13,149 1,200, 000 440,545 129.258 
361 6, 849 76,618 „841 „ 277 81. „948 640, 831 320, 486 320, 345 
37, 266 1,174 43,369 22,552 20, 817 82 i 3,972 471. „460 245, 332 
12 3.977 596,733 310, 301 86, 432 83 „244 4.370 275, 143, 276 32, 254 
264 , 896 500, 000 682 463, 318 84 72, 452 3.337 119, 813 57,511 302 
539 324 120, 000 59, 160 60, 840 85 3,757 „330 224, 116, 713 107, 736 
15, 041 14, 841 550, 000 , 000 , 000 86 9 10,256 8,721,022 4,360,511 4,360,511 
1 3 amman ge] E Ja. a RR SE Ei 
Gm te Re e he TT a eI ets 
1'598 202 18613 3.83 I enn 759,939 15,801,763 7, 642.633 , 159, 130 
SHO „ 
6.450 1.070 68.573 36.178 M ire iar 3,137,515 56,466,457 26,839,664 29. 626. 793 
8, 982 „526 75, 000 39, 000 6, 000 
3,706 3, 107 423, 542 220, 242 203, 300 
2,117 1, 838 115, 443 58, 960 „483 
® 456,663 1,463,799 761,176 702, 623 


1 Information not shown to preclude identification of contractor. 2Compromised by the Justice Department in lesser amounts. 


APPENDIX II 
SCHEDULE OF RENEGOTIABLE SALES BY TYPE OF CONTRACT, FISCAL YEARS 1965, 1966, AND 1967 
Un thousands of dollars} 


Types of contracts Types of contracts 
Code No. Total Firm Cost Cost Fixed Code No. Total Firm Cost Cost Fixed 
renegotiable fixed lus plus Redeter- price All renegotiable fixed lus plus  Redeter- price All 
sales price xed incentive minable incentive other sales price xed incentive minable incentive other 
j fee fee fee fee 
Fiscal year 1965; Fiscal year 1965—Con. 
1 3, 858 3, 28. Dar EN T tianlian tina E a 
2.. 2,609 2, % Aa I aa RSIS Ses 
a 1, 706 1, S 10 
3 95,913 95, ccc tame T, 
3 1,248 ö %ͤͤʒ = E A '] ],. 245 
6 3,072 3, aa EE a eee yael a a AT 
7 3, 429 3, 268,268 100,077 ... 73,710 13,788 1.921 
8.. 3, 499 3, 6,849 ae 
9 2, 538 2, 1.124 
10. 6, 882 6, 3.972 
lh. 1, 046 1 13, 898 
E 1.509 1, FFF 
13 18,477 15, EA T ia R SEE 
14.. 3,790 3,7: UV, Reba a EEE Laas a pe al A Tela cae TES RL i 
1 3, 163 3, 163 ) Aes ee See ee SE Tres 
16- 41, 518 9,757 11,605 39,964 
1 453 453 „847 
18. 1.080 1.080 202 
1 2,905 2,905 _- 2.188 
20. 5, 059 1,759 4.534 
y Mea 5, 160 „ 160 eee ee, 
. 2,241 La) r E E NE E ERE E 
2 4. 446 4.446 e SL SEES Se ae 
24... 1374 fe -.- 291,204 sss 885. 468 13.500 5,090 
2 8,681 8,681 a : y $ 0 
3 A 859,121 267,120 895 140,041 26,988 10,931 
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SCHEDULE OF RENEGOTIABLE SALES BY TYPE OF CONTRACT, FISCAL YEARS 1965, 1966, AND 1967—Continued 


Un thousands of dollars) 


Types of contracts Types of contracts 
Code No. Total Firm Cost Cost Fixed Code No. Total Firm Cost Cost Fixed 
renegotiable ſixed plus plus Redeter- price All renegotiable ſixed lus plus Redeter- price All 
sales price fixed incentive minable incentive other sales price xed incentive minable incentive other 
fee fee fee fee 
Fiscal year 1966: 
53 1,675 
2,116 
3, 322 
7, 839 
968 
5,776 
11, 819 
164, 499 
3, 284 
4,151 
360, 911 
1.587 
47,419 
3,419 
1,390 
15 
4, 394 4,343 Total for 1967.... 759,939 441,685 241,247 68,656 2.255 1,405 4,691 
2,135 —.— 


86,928 11,53 


2,135 
318, 836 
529,792 374,942 11,748 


Total for 1966... 1,072, 480 


APPENDIX IV 


Copy OF THE RENEGOTIATION BOARD 
MEMORANDUM 


(Memorandum regarding validity of 
amounts reported by contractors as vol- 
untary refunds and voluntary price re- 
ductions, under section V of RB form 1, 
standard form of contractor’s report for 
renegotiation) 


When processing the RB Form 1 filings in 
the screening procedure the accountant ap- 
plies the following criteria to the reported 
voluntary refunds and voluntary price reduc- 
tions to determine whether or not, based 
upon general knowledge of the industry, 
types of contracts, and products involved, it 
appears that the contractor has made a 
proper reporting under Section V. 

1. If the contractor reports most of his re- 
negotiable business under firm fixed price 
contracts then presumably it would be pos- 
sible for him to make voluntary refunds and 
voluntary price reductions. However, if a sub- 
stantial amount of his business is applicable 
to cost type or price revision contracts then 
ordinarily the accountant contacts the con- 
tractor to determine whether or not there 
was & proper reporting under Section V. 

2. In any case where contact is made with 
the contractor, he invariably is asked whether 
or not the voluntary refund or voluntary 
price reduction applies to contracts which 
the contractor had in hand, under which he 
had no legal obligation to make the down- 
ward adjustments. If the contractor advises 
that the reductions were made without a 
legal obligation then they are accepted as re- 
ported by the contractor under Section v. 
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3. The accountant in his study of amounts 
reported under Section V also takes into 
consideration whether the contractor had a 
renegotiable profit and whether restoration 
of the reduction would create an abnormal 
profit in comparison with the non-renegoti- 
able business. If so, this is evidence that the 
reduction was in order and has been made. 

4. In analysing the 1967 Government fiscal 
year reportings, there were no instances 
where the reductions were reflected by com- 
panies having a renegotiable loss. 

5. In most instances, when the amount 
of the reduction is substantial, either con- 
tact is made with the contractor, or a study 
based upon the material before the account- 
ant is made in detail, in order to determine 
the validity of the reporting. In other in- 
stances, we have seen fit to have the Region 
check on the reduction being reported if they 


Total for 1965, 


1966, and 1967. 3,137,515 1,830,598 883, 309 81, 299 


10,304 137,257 8,437 


have the prior year already assigned to them. 

6. Another factor which the accountant 
takes into consideration is the method used 
in segregating sales. If the contractor has 
used a sampling method then a voluntary re- 
fund or price reductions would be highly 
questionable and, if so reported, would be 
checked out by contacting the contractor. 

7. In some cases, defense and space con- 
tractors make a consistent practice of giv- 
ing price reductions. If such is the case, the 
voluntary refunds and price reductions are 
accepted as being in the general scope of the 
contractor’s practice. 

8. In every case where the contractor is 
assigned to the Region, the regional ac- 
countant makes a specific inquiry regarding 
the voluntary refunds and voluntary price 
reductions to determine that the reporting 
is proper to support the inclusion of such 
amounts in his renegotiation report. 

9. The contractor in some instances ex- 
plains that he has made a cost study applic- 
able to the items being produced and as a 
result has determined that a price reduction 
is in order. 

10. In some cases, contractors submit 
schedules of the prices originally contained 
in the contract and subsequent prices 
charged under the same contracts. This, of 
course, is acceptable evidence of the volun- 
tary refunds and voluntary price reductions. 

11. There are also instances where con- 
tractors state it is their general policy to 
make price reductions in order to maintain 
a set level of profit on the company’s con- 
tracts with the Government Defense and 
Space Agencies. 

APPENDIX V 
PRINCIPAL OFFICIALS OF THE RENEGOTIATION 

BOARD, THE DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE, AND 

THE DEPARTMENTS OF THE ARMY, Navy, AND 

AIR Force RESPONSIBLE FOR ADMINISTRATION 

OF THE MATTERS DISCUSSED IN THIS REPORT 

RENEGOTIATION BOARD 

Chairman: Lawrence E. Hartwig, April 1961 
to present. 

DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 

Secretary of Defense: Clark M. Clifford, 
March 1968 to present; Robert S. McNamara, 
January 1961 to February 1968. 

DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 

Secretary of the Army: Stanley R. Resor, 
July 1965 to present; Stephen Ailes, January 
1964 to July 1965. 

DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY 


Secretary of the Navy: Paul R. Ignatius, 
September 1967 to present; Charles F, Baird 
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152,600 165,650 24, 059 


(acting), August 1967 to September 1967; 
Robert H. B. Baldwin (acting), July 1967 to 
August 1967; Paul H. Nitze, November 1963 
to June 1967. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 
Secretary of the Air Force: Dr. Harold 


Brown, October 1965 to present; Eugene M. 
Zuckert, January 1961 to September 1965. 


HIGHER EDUCATION 


Mr. KING of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KING of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
the House of Representatives will soon 
be considering H.R. 15067, the Higher 
Education Amendments of 1968. The 
people of this country are disturbed and 
concerned by the behavior being ex- 
hibited by students from coast to coast. 
Still fresh in our minds is the disgrace- 
ful actions at Columbia University, 
which went far beyond the liberty of 
student participation in responsible dis- 
sent. We cannot afford to condone such 
defiance of law and order. 

We all agree that institutions of high- 
er learning are entitled to all the help 
we can give them. It is my hope, how- 
ever, that they will remain private and 
not become Federal institutions. We have 
improved the education of our youth 
with each generation and no one is de- 
nied the right to pursue his own abili- 
ties, regardless of race, creed, or color. 
Academic freedom is necessary, but 
academic freedom does not mean aca- 
demic license; and discipline of those 
who accept the responsibilities is as im- 
portant in the development of our youth 
as the development of their minds. 

Many of us have asked ourselves the 
question, “What can I do?” One of the 
best answers I have had the privilege 
of reading was made in the remarks of 
the Honorable James A. Fitzpatrick, 

of the Power Authority of the 
State of New York, at a communion 
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breakfast of the National Alumni Asso- 
ciation at Siena College in Albany, N.Y., 
in June of this year. Mr. Fitzpatrick is 
one of the outstanding lawyers in New 
York State. In his remarks, he has set 
forth six principles which he feels all 
alumni who care for their institutions 
should reaffirm and promote, exerting 
their efforts and influence at the campus 
level. 

I am pleased to insert Mr. Fitzpatrick’s 
remarks in the Recor for the benefit of 
all my colleagues. 


REMARKS OF JAMES A. FITZPATRICK, CHAIRMAN, 
POWER AUTHORITY OF THE STATE OF NEW 
YORK, aT COMMUNION BREAKFAST OF THE 
NATIONAL ALUMNI ASSOCIATION, SIENA COL- 
LEGE, ALBANY, N.Y., JUNE 9, 1968 


We meet on a day of national mourning, 
occasioned by an act of senseless violence. 
On such a day we have reason to ponder 
what those who have graduated from institu- 
tions of higher learning may do to contribute 
toward a national rebirth of morality—a na- 
tional rekindling of sensitivity and a na- 
tional revulsion against terror, brutality and 
disrespect for duly constituted authority. 

Certainly the educated have a responsibil- 
ity to educate and a capacity and responsibil- 
ity to lead. This leadership must be evidenced 
in our homes, in our schools, on our streets, 
in our places of employment and in all 
branches of local, state and national gov- 
ernment. 

Alumni associations are ideally constituted 
to bring to bear upon our seats of learning 
and upon the consciousness of our people the 
country's need for rededication—its need to 
reestablish its self-respect—its need to dem- 
onstrate to itself and to the world that our 
abundance of intellectual talent has the 
capacity to meet the social, economic and 
political challenges of our day fairly, firmly, 
adequately, democratically and within the 
framework of established order. 

While we have been beset by riot in our 
streets we have simultaneously witnessed 
and tolerated defiance, destruction and rebel- 
lion on college campuses—often abetted by 
members of the faculty. Here where adult 
life first starts on the threshold of oppor- 
tunity—where life should be filled with hap- 
piness and satisfaction—where aspirations 
and ideals need only inspiration and en- 
couragement—we can ill afford to permit 
students to be used as pawns in an interna- 
tional conspiracy or to abandon the aca- 
demic process to the apostles of discord and 
dissent. 


We have reason to be gratified that so 
many of our college students have evidenced 
wisdom and maturity by conducting them- 
selves intelligently and responsibiy. They 
resent disruption of their academic life, the 
spotlight of publicity and the distortion in 
of images carefully cherished, 

To bolster their convictions, enhance the 
stature of our institutions and establish a 
pattern for America I suggest that alumni 
throughout the country band together to 
form a federation of alumni associations 
with the avowed purpose of maintaining 
at, or restoring to, college campuses a prop- 
er respect for religion, authority, discipline, 
dignity and decorum. 

I further suggest that all alumni who care 
for their institutions and who are concerned 
about the future of America assert their in- 
fluence at the campus level by seeking reaf- 
firmation and promulgation of and adherence 
to the following principles: 

1. That education is a privilege to be 
merited and cherished rather than an un- 
qualified right to be demanded or abused. 

2. That institutions of higher learning are 
to be governed by their administrators for 
their students and the institutions—not by a 
minority of teachers and malcontents for 
Purposes of identification or self-aggran- 
dizement—or by inspired agitators, seeking 
to create or contribute to chaos in America. 
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3. That no man is truly educated without 
refinement—no learning complete without 
an appreciation for respect and dignity and 
a capacity and willingness to dress, speak 
and act in keeping therewith. 

4. That freedom of expression is a right to 
be nurtured and granted while a substitution 
of license for liberty is an evil to be recog- 
nized and denied, 

5. That those rightfully seeking student 
interest in an involvement with academic, 
local, state and national government must 
recognize their responsibility to communi- 
cate and to lead—placing constant and con- 
sistent emphasis on the positive and con- 
structive rather than the negative and 
destructive. 

6. That all colleges should promptly re- 
view, clearly restate and strictly enforce 
those rules and regulations violation of which 
shall be punishable by suspension or ex- 
pulsion; that these rules and regulations be 
communicated in advance to students seek- 
ing to matriculate and faculty seeking to 
affiliate; and that includable therein shall 
be punishment for deliberate assault against 
persons, destruction of college property or 
willful disruption of authorized college 
activities. 

I would like to further propose that 
alumni associations throughout this land 
awaken their membership to the perils in- 
herent in constant exposure to mass media 
entertainment saturated with portrayals of 
horror, violence, brutality and sexual prom- 
iscuity, Far too many of our people are 
falling victims of a callous and permissive 
society—creatures of the environment in 
which we recklessly submerge ourselves and 
our children. This we can influence—for this 
entertainment will survive only as long as 
its production is profitable to those who 
sponsor or present it. Those sincerely inter- 
ested in turning this tide can accomplish 
much by taking the time to protest to ad- 
vertisers and producers or by ceasing to view 
or patronize. More can be accomplished by 
each of us elevating our own standards, re- 
setting our own goals and recognizing that 
an insensitive and Godless nation would be 
@ nation without heart, happiness or hope. 

This is an answer to the question: “What 
can I do?” 


GUN CONTROL LEGISLATION 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, a recent 
issue of Colorado Outdoors, a publica- 
tion of the Colorado Game, Fish, and 
Parks Department, contained a mean- 
ingful editorial by Charles Hjelte en- 
titled “The Real Power Behind the Gun 
Lobby.” 

At a time when Congress is consider- 
ing this far-reaching piece of legislation, 
this editorial is of great importance to 
all Members of this legislative body. 

Incorporated as a part of my remarks 
is the story referred to in the editorial 
where an “expert,” being an inmate of 
the Ohio State Penitentiary, speaks on 
gun laws. 

The articles follow: 

THe REAL POWER BEHIND THE GUN LOBBY 
(By Charles Hjelte) 

Much has been said lately about the power 
of firearms owners as lobbyists, specifically 
those organized and represented by the Na- 
tional Rifle Association. They constitute a 
highly influential “lobby” in Washington, ac- 
cording to the anti-gun fanatics, so power- 
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ful that they continue to beat back all at- 
tempts made toward firearms registration. 

To deny that the N.R.A. is an important 
force working in the interest of shooting 
sportsmen and their rights to own and use 
guns lawfully would be ridiculous. But is it 
possible for any organization to be as power- 
ful as anti-gun critics claim the N.R.A, to be? 

John W. Marsman of the Savage Arms Co. 
gives us some help in answering that ques- 
tion. We quote: 

“Could there be another force, stronger 
than the N.R.A., at work in the interest of 
lawful gun use and ownership? Where does 
the real power come from when the perennial 
battle of firearms legislation is fought in 
Washington? 

“A leading New York City newspaper hint- 
ed at the answer when it conducted a street 
poll recently on the city’s new gun registra- 
tion law. The question was, Will the licens- 
ing and fingerprinting of New York City resi- 
dents who own rifles and shotguns serve any 
useful purpose?’ 

“Five of the six persons queried said it 
would not. These were people, women in- 
cluded, living in a densely populated area 
considered to have a crime problem. But they 
realized how ridiculous the new law is. 

“When a radio station in New England area 
conducted a poll among its listeners as to the 
cause of the nation’s rising crime rate and 
its solution, 83 per cent blamed court lenien- 
cy with criminals, apparently indicating that 
firearms control would not solve the problem. 

“It would appear the general public 1s 
keenly aware that the crime problem is not 
a gun problem. People are intelligent enough 
to differentiate between right and wrong, 
what will and will not work, in effecting its 
solution. 

“Therein lies the real power behind con- 
tinued defeat of unreasonable firearms legis- 
lation, A legislator has to answer to more than 
a powerful group in the form of a single 
organization, and no lobbying force is power- 
ful enough to influence his vote if the pro- 
posed solution is wrong and the people know 
it.” 

We ourselves might question whether there 
are worthwhile reasons behind the campaign 
of anti-gun critics to have all firearms regis- 
tered. It seems their reasons are based mainly 
on the fallacy that persons with criminal in- 
tentions would be deterred because they 
would first have to register a gun before using 
it unlawfully. But law enforcement officials 
across the country have been in agreement 
with one another in pointing to other causes 
responsible for the dilemma. Crime is not a 
problem caused by guns, they contend, but 
by society's maladjusted members. The crim- 
inal is the real problem, not the gun. Read 
the story on page 26 in this issue if you 
don’t believe this. 

So, let’s hope that this year brings reason- 
able anti-crime and not anti-firearms legis- 
lation, 


AN “EXPERT” SPEAKS ON GUN LAws 


(By Charles Lee Howard, No. 122-596, Ohio 
State Penitentiary) 

At 26, I have possessed 20 pistols. And I 
acquired only one of them in even a semi- 
legal way. The other 19 were stolen by me or 
for me by friends. 

This may shock those legislators and other 
nice people who believe that if you make it 
harder for a target shooter to buy a pistol, 
you automatically make it harder for the 
criminal to get one, 

But it’s old hat to me and my friends. You 
see, we are not target shooters, handgun 
huntsmen, plinkers or collectors. We don’t 
belong to gun clubs or groups of that sort. 

We must have pistols because they are the 
tools of our trade, crime. 

We are the ones the anti-gun people want 
to crack down on by making it hard for old 
ladies who live alone to buy pistols for self- 
defense. 

I am serving my third felony sentence, 
writing this from the Ohio State Penitentiary 
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at Columbus. I arrived here January 10, 1966, 
sentenced to 15 to 55 years on charges of 
armed robbery and kidnapping. 

From inside prison, the anti-gun uproar 
makes strange reading. It is baffling that the 
people who want to prevent criminals like me 
from getting hold of guns expect to accom- 
plish this by passing new laws. 

Do they forget that the criminal makes a 
business of breaking laws? No criminal I 
know would obey a gun law while commit- 
ting a crime of equal or greater seriousness. 

The criminal who wants a gun doesn’t have 
to look far. He can steal one from a private 
home, an office, a store, or a car. Bank mes- 
sengers who carry large sums of money 
usually are armed. But in communities where 
it is illegal to carry a concealed weapon on 
one’s person, they have to leave their guns in 
their cars when they make stops on business. 
It is easy enough for a crook to learn a bank 
messenger's route, trail him and, when the 
messenger makes a stop, lift the gun from the 
glove compartment or from beneath the seat. 
A veteran con I know swears he got six guns 
this way in a single day! 


PROPOSED PENSIONS ARE 
UNCONSCIONABLE 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, so far as 
I am concerned, the proposed increase 
in pensions for Members of Congress is 
unjustified and unconscionable. 

Congress would, in effect, be taking 
advantage of funds made available 
through the new tax bill which was en- 
acted with the promise that Government 
spending be reduced to the very mini- 
mum. Instead of being first to dip into 
the added revenue, Congress should set 
an example for the executive depart- 
ment by doing everything possible to 
make certain that the surtax will be re- 
moved at an early date. 

If somehow the pension increase be- 
comes law, it will be quick substantiation 
of my position in opposing the new tax— 
that you do not cut down on Govern- 
ment expenditures by increasing reve- 
nue. 

The plan to act upon this legislation 
without a rollcall vote is particularly 
deplorable. If a Member of Congress 
feels that it is not unfair for him to 
vote for better retirement benefits for 
himself at a time when the overburdened 
taxpayer is already carrying a record 
budget, then he should at least be will- 
ing to go on record for the information 
of his constituents. 

I appeal to my colleagues not to make 
this selfish move. Least of all, do not lack 
courage to put yourself on record wheth- 
er or not you are in favor of the pen- 
sion increase. 


THE 338TH ANNIVERSARY OF ES- 
TABLISHMENT OF DORCHESTER, 
MASS. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. McCormack] 
may extend his remarks at this point in 
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the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, the 
338th anniversary of the establishment 
and settlement of Dorchester, Mass., 
now a part of Boston, was held this year. 
Dorchester is one of the earliest settle- 
ments in the Western Hemisphere. The 
people of Dorchester, during colonial 
days, and particularly under constitu- 
tional government, have made their 
marked contributions toward the prog- 
ress of our country. During the fight of 
the war for independence, the sons and 
daughters of Dorchester responded nobly 
and in large numbers. 

On June 13, 1968, the Dorchester Day 
Celebration Committee conducted a 
banquet in connection with the celebra- 
tion of the 338th anniversary of Dor- 
chester. On that occasion, I addressed 
those present by telephone from Wash- 
ington. 

I include in my remarks a copy of the 
address that I made on that occasion: 


ADDRESS MADE BY Hon. JOHN W. McCormack 
TO THE DORCHESTER DAY CELEBRATION COM- 
MITTEE’S BANQUET CELEBRATING THE 338TH 
ANNIVERSARY OF THE ESTABLISHMENT OF 
DORCHESTER, Mass., JUNE 13, 1968 


Speaker Quinn of the Massachusetts House 
of Representatives, other distinguished mem- 
bers of both branches of the legislature and 
of the Boston School Committee, General 
Chairman Frank Spano, Mrs. Cicilo and other 
members of the committee, ladies and gentle- 
men and friends. I am happy and proud to 
join with you by way of telephone from my 
office in The Capitol in Washington in par- 
ticipating in tonight’s banquet on the occa- 
sion of the 338th Anniversary of the estab- 
lishment of Dorchester, which took place in 
1630, the first settlement of the Massachu- 
setts Bay Colony. I congratulate you and 
others in keeping alive the great history of 
Dorchester. From the day of its founding 
until the present time, both under Colonial 
rule and under our own Constitutional gov- 
ernment, the people of Dorchester, as a town 
and as a part of Boston, have played an out- 
standing part in the progress made by our 
country, both before and after independence. 

The story of Dorchester is the story of 
America. 

the Revolutionary War, no matter 
how dark the days before victory and inde- 
pendence was obtained, the people of Dor- 
chester responded and courageously sup- 
ported our war for freedom. The overwhelm- 
ing opinion of the people of Dorchester 
during the Revolutionary War was in support 
of victory and independence. Dorchester's 
youth and manhood served valiantly in the 
Continental Army under the leadership of 
the Father of our Country, George Washing- 
ton. 

In times of peace, or in times of war, the 
people of Dorchester have played their part 
in the progress of our infant nation today, 
when our country is the greatest nation in 
the history of mankind. 

In every crisis of our nation’s history, sons 
and daughters of Dorchester responded, serv- 
ing with loyalty and courage. 

As Dorchester was established by God- 
fearing persons, so is Dorchester today a 
dedicated community of God-loving persons. 

While it is necessary in the world of today 
to possess a powerful national defense,—in 
terms of history,—it is of vital importance 
for us to possess deep faith,—faith in God,— 
faith in our country. 

For man has a fundamental will to free- 
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dom, and in the survival of a moral and ulti- 
mately a physical being. 

For there are certain truths that are above 
ideology or any form of government, among 
which are the dignity of the individual, of 
freedom under the law, and of a government 
of law and not of men;—in other words, the 
individual possesses certain inherent rights, 
and government is the servant and not the 
master. And we must constantly keep in 
mind that: 


“Where law ceases, tyranny starts”. 
“Eternal vigilance is the price of liberty”. 


is Just as true today as in the past. This is 
true today on the world level in the present 
and future life of our country, and of any 
other country whose people want to be free 
and independent, 

The forces of Communism are still bent on 
its evil determination to dominate the 
world. While this evil ideology will not be 
successful, its intent and purpose still exists. 

In France, General DeGaulle has finally 
made this discovery. And in other countries 
where the so-called wars of liberation and 
internal subversion backed by either the 
Soviet Union or Red China are being carried 
out have brought an awakening to the peo- 
ple of those countries of the evil intent and 
purpose of world Communism, 

And anyone who feels that Communism is 
still not bent on world domination is living 
in a “dream world of hope”. 

It is only proper and natural that we “hope 
for the best”, but it is also important that 
we “be prepared for the worst.” 

And, for example, in connection with the 
conflict in South Viet Nam, president John- 
son, Pope Paul and all responsible persons in 
the free countries of the world are striving 
and seeking for “peace with justice” but not 
“peace with capitulation”. 

For a “peace with capitulation” will bring 
a temporary lull with greater danger in the 
reasonably near future. This was evidenced 
in the 1930s with Hitler and Nazism which 
resulted in World War II. 

We hear the voices of some for a coalition 
government with the Communists in South 
Viet Nam. Wherever that has happened, 
Communism quickly took over complete con- 
trol. This is what happened in Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary, and even in North 
Viet Nam itself. But the coalition govern- 
ment quickly became a Communist govern- 
ment, with its vicious repressiveness, de- 
struction of religious freedom, destruction of 
freedom of speech and of the press, and the 
surpressing of an individual as a moral and 
physical being. 

And, “eternal vigilence” is necessary on the 
domestic level. For when defiance of the law 
and riots take place, law and order no longer 
exist. And in a city where law ceases, and 
riots and mob passions take over, law and 
order in that community fails to exist. 

The means under our Constitution exists 
for the right of the people to petition and 
to change our Constitution or our laws with- 
out resort to defiance and the use of force 
and violence. 

The passage of laws may be necessary to 
control, but aroused public opinion is of vital 
importance, There should be an aroused pub- 
lic opinion on the part of law-abiding citi- 
zens. 

(1) that defiance of the law will not be 
tolerated; 

(2) that police officers and other enforce- 
ment agencies enforce the law and protect 
the law-abiding citizens; 

(3) public officials and the general public 
back up and support such officers in the per- 
formance of their duties. 

I conclude, repeating what I have hereto- 
fore said: “The story of Dorchester is the 
story of America”. 

I again congratulate you and those who 
contributed to the success of the Dorchester 
Day exercises of this year and in keeping alive 
the story, the history and the traditions of 
Dorchester. 
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ARE OUR YOUNG PEOPLE BEING 
SHORTCHANGED? 


Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
firmly convinced that the overwhelming 
majority of our young men and women 
are going to school or college because 
they want to prepare themselves ade- 
quately for the challenging years ahead. 
They want to qualify for whatever pro- 
fessions, trades, businesses, or vocations 
they feel can best enable them to make 
useful livings. 

While they are attending institutions 
of higher learning because they want to 
be ready for the future, they also want 
to broaden their minds in order that they 
might lead more abundant lives. These 
individuals are, for the most part, seri- 
ous-minded, dedicated, inspired, and 
idealistic. They should be encouraged to 
make the most of their opportunities, to 
develop their talents, and to acquire new 
skills. 

In his message on education early this 
year, President Johnson told the Con- 
gress: 

The Federal Government has raised its in- 
vestment in education to nearly $12,000,000,- 
000 annually. 


This is a staggering sum, even in this 
day of seemingly limitless spending. 

Are we receiving all the dividends that 
we are entitled to from this huge invest- 
ment? Are our young people being short- 
changed? These are the questions that I 
frequently ask myself as I read and listen 
to accounts of riots, destruction of prop- 
erty, and seizures of buildings at colleges 
and universities, the beatings and slash- 
ings of teachers and pupils and the gang 
attacks and gunplay in high schools and 
elementary schools, the strikes by teach- 
ers, the walkouts by students, and the 
boycotts by parents. Arson, bomb threats, 
extortion, dope peddling, and the stoning 
of police cars make going to school a 
never to be forgotten experience. An an- 
archist addresses student bodies in the 
Nation’s Capital. By permitting such con- 
ditions to exist in our institutions of 
learning, we are making it difficult, if not 
impossible, for the law-abiding students 
to pursue their educations. 

Much of the lawlessness to which I 
have referred has been encouraged by 
irresponsible professors and school ad- 
ministrators, including the U.S. Com- 
missioner of Education, Harold Howe II, 
who recently said: 

In an ill-considered action . . the U.S. 
House of Representatives voted to deny the 
benefits of federal education programs to 
persons convicted of rioting or judged by 
college authorities to be disruptive. This ac- 
tion is a triumph of resentment over wis- 
dom. 


The most eloquent reply I can make 
to Howe's slur on the people's repre- 
sentatives is to cite the vote, 306 to 54, 
which means that 85 percent of the 
Members supported withholding of funds 
from individuals who cause disruption 
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of university or college administration. 
Some of the other 15 percent were in 
agreement with the majority but felt 
that the problem of student rioting 
should be dealt with through special leg- 
islation rather than by amendment of 
the Higher Education Act. 

Personally, I would go further than 
merely withholding funds from the tiny 
minority of students that engages in 
various forms of misconduct that ranges 
from filthy speech to paralysis of a large 
university. I would favor legislation that 
would deny funds to educational insti- 
tutions that fail to expel lawbreakers, 
that hire or fail to dismiss faculty mem- 
bers who condone, encourage, or par- 
ticipate in criminal or treasonous con- 
duct, that surrender to ultimatums de- 
livered by students, or that permit sub- 
versive organizations to use campus fa- 
cilities. 

Our selective service law states that a 
student's draft deferment depends on 
satisfactory pursuit of a full-time course 
of study that leads to a degree. If nec- 
essary, the law should be amended to 
provide for abolishing the deferments of 
those who engage in rioting and other 
crimes. 

One of the organizations that has 
fomented revolution at various institu- 
tions of higher education is Students for 
a Democratic Society, which J. Edgar 
Hoover, Director of the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation, has described as “a mili- 
tant youth group which receives support 
from the Communist Party and which in 
turn supports Communist objectives and 
tactics.” Whether or not the disruptions 
are supported by the international Com- 
munist conspiracy, the Federal Govern- 
ment must stop subsidizing such activi- 
ties, directly or indirectly. 

After all, a student who goes to college 
on a Federal scholarship, who attends 
classes in a building constructed with 
the aid of Federal funds, whose profes- 
sors’ salaries are paid partly by the Na- 
tional Government, and who lives in a 
dormitory built through Federal assist- 
ance, does have some responsibility to 
behave like a decent citizen while he ben- 
efits from Federal help. If he chooses to 
act like a criminal, let him at least quit 
mooching off Uncle Sam. 

If the Federal Government can tell 
farmers what they can plant and how 
much and when, if it can tell business- 
men whom they can hire and fire and 
how much they must pay them, if it can 
tell States and local communities how 
they must conduct their elections, surely 
it can tell the recipients of Federal aid 
to education that they must obey the 
laws, be they individuals, institutions, or 
organizations. 

I am hopeful that the next Congress 
will shift the responsibility for education 
back to the States through the system of 
block grants that I and a number of my 
colleagues have advocated. In the mean- 
time, the present Congress ought to do 
all it can to eliminate rioting and anar- 
chy from college campuses, in order that 
our young people may secure educations. 


CONGRESSIONAL CHAIR PRESEN- 
TATION CEREMONY 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
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marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, on 
July 18 in a brief ceremony in the 
Speaker’s Lobby, Mrs. George J. Le Blanc, 
of Alexandria, Va., presented two chairs 
used by the House of Representatives 
over 100 years ago when they were still 
meeting in the old House Chamber, now 
known as Statuary Hall. Because of the 
special interest present Members of the 
House may have in this and because it 
was a historic occasion, it should be 
properly recorded in the Journal. I am 
having the remarks made at the occasion 
placed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

CONGRESSIONAL CHAIR PRESENTATION 
CEREMONY 
REMARKS BY HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


Mr. Speaker, fellow Congressmen, friends 
and guests: We are gathered again today to 
make another presentation to the Capitol. I 
speak as President of the United States Capi- 
tol Historical Society to serve as a vehicle to 
present to the House of Representatives of 
the Congress of the United States of America, 
two antique chairs used by Congressmen in 
the House Chamber over one hundred years 
ago, to be here as daily reminders of our 
history and heritage. 

The Board and the members of the United 
States Capitol Historical Society believe that 
historic pieces such as these should be pre- 
served for posterity. They are at a glance, 
tangible reminders of an age long passed, 
an era of men who captained and directed 
the ship of state through treacherous waters 
of domestic strife and impending civil war 
into brighter and greater days and ways. 
As we all know, it was the efforts of those 
courageous men that kept alive for us and 
the world the hope of liberty and justice 
for all. 

With these thoughts in mind, we offer 
these Congressional chairs to the House of 
Representatives for placement in the Speak- 
er's Lobby. They have been expertly refin- 
ished and reupholstered. The Clerk of the 
House, W. Pat Jennings was very helpful in 
getting the talent and help to get the chairs 
restored and made ready for this occasion, 

Mrs. George J. Le Blanc, of Alexandria, 
Virginia, who was the most recent owner of 
these chairs and who has so generously 
offered these century-old heirlooms to the 
Capitol Historical Society, is here today and 
it is with great pleasure that I now introduce 
her to give you a brief historical summary 
of the families in whose memory these chairs 
are donated, 

PRESENTATION BY MRS, GEORGE J. LE BLANC 


I am very happy to attend this home- 
coming for it gives me the opportunity to 
see these two chairs returned to their right- 
ful place, the Capitol of the United States, 
where they once had the honor of serving 
Congressmen of the House of Representa- 
tives. 

This one chair I give in memory of the 
illustrious and patriotic Gist Family of Mary- 
land. Christopher Gist, the immigrant, 
married the granddaughter of Oliver Crom- 
well, who is regarded by many historians, 
through the Puritan Revolution in England, 
as the founder of the Democratic way of life. 
They came to these shores about 1679 and 
founded the family whose members distin- 
guished themselves in the establishment of 
this nation. Not the least among them were: 
Christopher Gist, grandson of the immigrant, 
who acted as George Washington’s guide 
when he was sent to Fort Duquesne by Gov- 
ernor Dinwiddle of Virginia. He kept the rec- 
ord of the journey and it is a historical fact 
that he saved the life of the Father of our 
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Country, crossing the Monongahela River 
on a raft. His son, Nathaniel Gist, extending 
the boundaries of the colonies into North 
Carolina, formed “a temporary alliance with 
a Cherokee maiden named Wat-Teh,” of the 
Paint Clan, and who was a member of one 
of the leading Cherokee families. The statue 
of their son, George Gist (sometimes spelled 
‘Guess’) whom you know as “Sequoyah,” is 
included in the Capitol’s National Statuary 
Hall collection, 

Another member of this famous family 
was Mordecai Gist, who at the outbreak of 
the American Revolution, was chosen cap- 
tain of the First Corps of militia formed in 
Baltimore known as the “Baltimore Indepen- 
dent Company.” This Maryland regiment of 
450 men under his command is attributed 
with saving the Revolution at the Battle of 
Long Island where they charged the forces 
of Cornwallis time after time with fixed 
bayonets. George Washington, who witnessed 
these assaults, exclaimed: “great God! What 
must my brave boys suffer this day?” Later, 
Mordecai Gist was made a brigadier general, 
and it must have been a great satisfaction to 
him when, as George Washington's aide-de- 
camp, he saw Cornwallis surrender at York- 
town, General Mordecai Gist was such a de- 
voted patriot to this nation that he named 
one of his sons Independent“ and the other 
“States.” 

The history of the Gist Family is not 
limited to its sons alone, for Eliza Violet Gist 
married Francis Preston Blair, owner of 
Blair House across from the White House. 
Their eldest son, Montgomery Blair, took an 
active part in the presidential campaign of 
Abraham Lincoln in whose cabinet he was 
Postmaster-General from 1861 to September, 
1864. This may account for my grandmother's 
reference to these chairs as “Lincoln” chairs, 
or it may be that General Francis Preston 
Blair, youngest son of Francis Preston Blair 
and Eliza Violet (Gist) Blair and brother 
of Montgomery Blair, used this chair when 
elected to the House of Representatives about 
the time of the Lincoln Era. Later he was 
nominated for vice-president, but was de- 
feated. From January 1871 to March 1873, he 
was elected to fill a vacancy in the U.S. Sen- 
ate. The statue of Francis Preston Blair, Jr., 
has been placed in Statuary Hall, here at the 
Capitol, by the State of Missouri. 

This other chair I give in memory of the 
Little Family of Pennsylvania whose mem- 
bers in past years intermarried with the 
Gists. Notable among these German settlers 
was Peter Little (anglicized version of Klein) 
who was born in Germany near the Switzer- 
land border. He emigrated to this country 
in the ship “Captain Samuel Hugh Percy” 
landing in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, Au- 
gust 30, 1737, and later on September 18, 1760, 
obtained a patent for 311 acres of land in 
Germany Township (then York County, now 
Adams County) where he founded Littles- 
town, Pennsylvania, on the outskirts of Get- 
tysburg. This family also served our nation 
notably through his son, Peter Little, a 
Member of the House of Representatives 
from 1811-1813. In 1813 he was appointed, by 
President Madison, colonel of the 38th U.S. 
Infantry, and served until June 15, 1815. He 
was again elected Congressman from Mary- 
land from December 2, 1816, until March 3, 
1829. 

And so it is with great pleasure that I re- 
turn these chairs to their rightful place, real- 
izing by your acceptance of them they will be 
preserved for posterity as a part of our great 
American Heritage. 


REMARKS OF THE SPEAKER OF THE HOUSE 

Mr. Schwengel, I am glad to be here in this 
historic Speaker’s Lobby for this important 
ceremony and accept these fine heirlooms for 
the House of Representatives. I am glad to 
have these chairs that were used by Con- 
gressmen over one hundred years ago. They 
will be reminders of our early patriots and 
Representatives of the House who were 
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statesmen in the very real and important 
sense, The memories of these men should be 
noted and called to our attention more often 
than they are and with the acceptance of 
these chairs placed here in this Lobby, we 
will have an interesting daily reminder of 
these men and women. 

Now I want to thank very sincerely the 
lady from Alexandria, Virginia, Mrs. George 
J. Le Blanc, for the gift that she has so gen- 
erously made to us and to the country. With 
this gift she is performing a distinct service 
to the memory of her family, here and their 
predecessors as well as to the House of Rep- 
resentatives. Because of this gift, the present 
House Members and all who follow us will 
have a daily reminder of an earlier time of 
strife and struggle and of those virtues and 
values that these men met so well while they 
were both preserving and building the great 
nation of which we are now very privileged 
and dedicated citizens, 

I want to thank the United States Capitol 
Historical Society and its President, Congress- 
man Fred Schwengel, for their fine work in 
researching, publishing and distributing the 
story of the Capitol. We are proud of the work 
they are doing in the publishing and distrib- 
uting the story of the Capitol and especially 
grateful for their service in bringing items 
like this and others to the Capitol here to be 
reminded of our history and heritage. 

In closing may I say again these two chairs 
are a reminder of history—the history of yes- 
terday, and I want to assure Mrs. Le Blanc 
that these chairs will become an intricate 
part of the House of Representatives in its 
daily work to serve the people. 

REMARKS OF HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 

Thank you, Mr. Speaker, for those eloquent 
words of appreciation and assurance. Once 
again, you have gone beyond the call of duty 
as you have done so often—especially for the 
Historical Society and for those projects and 
programs that have for their purpose the re- 
calling of the magnificent story of our Capi- 
tol and the history of our country. You have 
been a great Speaker and you have been 
great in the support of those things that 
recall a great foundation based on freedom 
on which our nation was built. 

I now want to thank all who had a part in 
making this possible, especially the Clerk of 
the House, Pat Jennings, for his fine coop- 
eration, helpfulness and courtesies to us and 
to the House in connection with this cere- 
mony. Also, I want to thank the members of 
the Historical Society who had a part in this, 
especially Mr. John Kerwood, who with our 
director and office staff, had much to do with 
the details. To them go my thanks and word 
of appreciation. I must pay tribute also to 
Josephine Cobb of the Archives, who was 
helpful in documenting the chairs and help- 
ing us with the details which are so im- 
portant to Mrs. Le Blane and the United 
States Capitol Historical Society. Thanks to 
all of you who came here, especially relatives 
and friends of Mrs, Le Blanc. 

Finally, of course, a special thanks again 
to Mrs. George Le Blanc whose thoughtful- 
ness and courtesies will now forever be re- 
membered in this House for the chairs are 
marked and they carry a brass plate with the 
following words: 

“Given in memory of the illustrious and 
patriotic Gist family of Maryland, by Mrs. 
George J. Le Blanc, of Alexandria, Virginia, 
to the United States Capitol Historical So- 
ciety for presentation to the United States 
House of Representatives this eighteenth day 
of July, in the year nineteen hundred and 
sixty eight.” 

“Given in memory of the Little family, of 
Pennsylvania, by Mrs. George J. Le Blanc, of 
Alexandria, Virginia, to the United States 
Capitol Historical Society for presentation to 
the United States House of Representatives 
this eighteenth day of July, in the year nine- 
teen hundred and sixty eight.” 
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LET US NOT FORGET THE “PUEBLO” 


Mr. DOW. Mr. Speaker, I as unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DOW. Mr. Speaker, I do not be- 
lieve that the American people are for- 
getting the Pueblo and its crew of 82 men 
imprisoned in North Korea. It is true that 
the ship does not appear every day in the 
news, but the recollection of the Pueblo’s 
capture and the still painful problem of 
their release is very close to the surface 
in the minds of the American people. 

Solving the Pueblo problem is very 
difficult. Two months ago a few of us 
Congressmen asked the State Depart- 
ment for a private briefing because we 
have been very much concerned all along 
for the Pueblo and its crew. While I am 
not at liberty to divulge the information 
that was given by the State Department 
representative, I can make a few obser- 
vations that may be helpful to citizens 
who are concerned. 

While we might attack North Korea be- 
cause of the Pueblo capture, almost cer- 
tainly this would lead to the death of the 
82 crew members. Their families would 
rather be patient than impulsive, I am 
sure. If the United States seeks to seize 
North Korea vessels as a retaliation, 
there is very little to go on. North Korea 
has no maritime fleet; just one vessel of 
7,000 tons that is evidently at home in 
their country. 

If we chose war with North Korea, on 
top of the Vietnam conflict, we would 
certainly be setting a task for ourselves. 
In fact, the whole danger of a nuclear 
war would certainly arise if we reached 
a point of defeating North Korea. 

While some people like to bluster about 
strong measures against North Korea— 
and this gives them the appearance of 
being great patriots—nevertheless not 
many will honestly recommend that we 
risk a nuclear war at this time. On top 
of worldwide destruction, it would very 
likely not bring the 82 crewmen back 
alive. 

The brave crew of the Pueblo were 
sent into a dangerous area to take risks 
for their country. For this they must be 
honored. However, a risk is not a risk 
unless there is danger to it, and a price 
that must be paid. It is clear that this 
loyal crew were the ones chosen to pay 
the price. 

The rest of us Americans will continue 
to remember them until they are free. 
There is a more than good chance that 
they will, in time, be released, when their 
detention is no longer serving any pur- 
pose for North Korea, and when the 
patient negotiation by our leadership to 
provide the proper atmosphere and con- 
ditions for their release bears fruit. 

The military and political situation to- 
day is different from years ago. These 
new conditions certainly puzzle many 
loyal Americans. They wonder why a 
great country like the United States 
cannot wring the neck of any small coun- 
try that defies us. As I see it, there are 
two new conditions in the world that 
have changed matters. One is the fact 
that neither of the great nuclear powers 
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is going to allow one of their near neigh- 
bors who is in their camp, to suffer de- 
feat. It is quite certain that Russia would 
not allow an ally like North Korea, so 
near to her, to be defeated without a nu- 
clear confrontation. 

The second new problem in the world 
is the fact that so many new nations 
that used to be colonies of the big powers, 
have risen to the surface and asserted 
their right to independent government. 
This is true of North Korea. Today is a 
stage in the world when these new na- 
tionalities are so proud and belligerent 
that they almost have a chip on their 
shoulder against any country from the 
Western World that tries to come back 
and operate in their part of the world. 
That is what we are up against in Asia. 

I want to join this day in tribute to the 
crew of the Pueblo. 


AMERICAN SECURITY AND DE- 
FENSE APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. BROWN of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BROWN of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, we shall be considering shortly the 
1969 defense appropriation bill, as well 
as the 1969 military construction appro- 
priation bill. These two appropriation 
measures will amount to nearly $75 bil- 
lion. During the course of the 1969 fiscal 
year, additional supplemental military 
appropriations and related miscellane- 
ous military items will bring our total 
expenditures for defense to well above 
$80 billion—possibly close to the $90 bil- 
lion mark. 

There is a good deal of this expendi- 
ture which I could support. I believe that 
the security of our country in a world 
torn by conflict and violence will require 
major military expenditures for genera- 
tions yet to come. I am not so naive as to 
believe that we are on the verge of uni- 
versal peace or that the techniques of 
nonviolence and the application of 
goodwill and reason, important as they 
be, are yet the answer to the power strug- 
gles engaging most of the peoples and 
nations of the world. I would wish that 
this were not so. 

I am equally certain that this Nation, 
and the world, will not find security by 
the mindless expansion of military ex- 
penditures. If so, the world would be more 
secure today than at any time in its his- 
tory—for we are spending more for so- 
called security than at any time in the 
history of the human race. I should like 
to dwell on the reasons for this at greater 
length as I proceed. 

Despite my willingness to support a 
reasonable military posture for this 
country, I will not be able to support 
these appropriations bills and wili, there- 
fore, vote against them because they are 
not reasonable. If anything, they will de- 
crease the total security of this country— 
as I will point out. I am sure that many 
of my colleagues recognize that this is 
the case, but for various reasons, largely 
having to do with the presumed sacred- 
ness of all things military in the eyes of 
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the voter, they will be constrained to vote 
for the bills. I hope that some of you 
will reexamine your position aud begin to 
think in terms of achieving a real, rather 
than a false, security for this great 
country. 

Let me first summarize some of the 
programs and costs included in the de- 
fense appropriation bill which could, in 
the eyes of knowledgeable persons, be cut. 
I will use here the authoritative report 
in the June 28, 1968, issue of the Con- 
gressional Quarterly, which begins its 
analysis by saying: 

Defense experts both in and outside of the 
Government have told Congressional Quar- 
terly that huge cuts can be made in the de- 
fense budget while retaining or even improv- 
ing the current level of the nation's de- 
fense. 


C. Q. then summarizes the $10.8 bil- 
lion of “fat” which could and should be 
eliminated: 


Following is a compilation of cuts that a 
consensus of CQ’s sources feel could be made 
in the fiscal 1969 defense budget without 
diminishing U.S. combat capabilities (for 
details and Administration justifications, see 
text). 

d [In millions] 

Item Suggested cut 
Anti-ballistic-missile system (ABM) 81, 100 
Bomber defense system (SAGE) 
Surface-to-air missiles 


1 ee a RP a a 
TTT ——V—P——— ee 2. 200 
PWW ˙ A p e en. T, 900 
r ince aeee ee 675 
Marine’ Gr 8 400 
Tactical aircraft programs 1, 800 
TT i i aire nani eee T 510 
%% pin e n a 635 
PPTP E ea ee 700 
Antisubmarine carrier forces 400 
Attack carrier forces 360 

Amphibious forces and fast deploy- 
ment logistic ships (FDOL Ss) 500 
Manned Orbiting Laboratory 600 
. e a en a See 10, 800 


Many of these items have already been 
the subject of preliminary debate in the 
House in connection with the recently 
passed defense authorization bill. Mem- 
bers of the Armed Services Committee, 
with understandable trepidation and re- 
straint, led efforts on the floor to reduce 
the authorization for the ABM system, 
for the Cheyenne helicopter, and for 
other multimillion-dollar items of ques- 
tionable or negative value. It is a tribute 
to these Members that they were willing 
to bring their objections to the floor, 
where as many as a quarter to a third of 
the Members voting agreed with their 
position. 

But the greater part of these suggested 
cuts have had no discussion or debate by 
the Members of the House. The largest 
single cut, $4.2 billion, could be obtained 
by a reduction in manpower of about 10 
percent. Projected force levels for 1969 
are close to 5 million men—active mili- 
tary, 3,477,520; civilian, 1,251,130—at a 
cost of approximately $30 billion. There 
is little question but that these levels 
could be reduced without impairment of 
our defense position. 

It is significant that none of these pro- 
posed $10.8 billion in cuts involve directly 
the war in Vietnam. It appears likely that 
close to $30 billion of the defense budget 
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for 1969 will go for continuing this mis- 
adventure—which the vast majority of 
the American people are sick to death of. 
Even without a negotiated settlement of 
the war, several billions of dollars could 
be saved in Vietnam by actions which 
should have been taken long ago. These 
actions include an ending of the bombing 
of North Vietnam, the cessation of mas- 
sive defoliation—for which $75 million 
in chemical defoliants is budgeted—a re- 
duction in futile U.S. “search and de- 
stroy” missions condemned by many of 
the U.S. military strategists in Vietnam 
as ineffective and possibly worse, and the 
elimination of the massive graft and cor- 
ruption obvious to every observer in 
Saigon. 

It seems reasonable to me, and to many 
others much better informed than I, that 
a total approaching $20 billion could be 
eliminated from defense expenditures in 
fiscal 1969 without sacrificing military 
efficiency, without sacrificing our level of 
defense, and without liquidating or even 
substantially reducing our commitment 
to South Vietnam. This would amount to 
a 20 to 25 percent reduction in the swol- 
len stream of military dollars, a reduc- 
tion below the proposed budget compar- 
able or lesser in magnitude than we have 
made, or will make, in many other pro- 
grams this year—including foreign aid, 
space, and many domestic programs. 

Why is it that we are so reluctant to 
make, or even to consider making, these 
necessary reductions when we so delight 


in lamenting the overall size of the Fed- 


eral budget, the enormous power of the 
executive branch compared to Congress, 
the high level of Federal taxes, the great 
domestic needs of our own society and 
the other problems which arise directly 
or indirectly from our refusal to control 
the President in his role as Commander 
in Chief of the military forces? Only a 
modest knowledge of history is necessary 
to tell us that most great powers have ul- 
timately fallen because of the reckless 
military adventures of their leaders. And 
only a modest knowledge of the history of 
parliamentary bodies would tell us that 
their power, from the time of Magna 
Carta, has grown from the need to con- 
trol such reckless demands for men and 
money from the Executive. I must say to 
all of my colleagues in the House that 
in this respect we have failed. We have 
not, and we apparently will not, raise our 
voices to halt this catastrophic rush to- 
ward disaster led by a powerful Presi- 
dent under the guise of protecting our 
national security. 

In fairness to my colleagues, I must 
list some of the reasons which compel 
them to support with hardly a question 
the present level of military spending. 
First, a vast military machine, more pow- 
erful than any other, is the ultimate 
symbol in the eyes of most people of the 
excellence and virtue of our country. As 
a symbol, the military evokes an emo- 
tional, not a rational response—an emo- 
tional response closely associated with 
the flags, with the national anthem, and 
with all other patriotic symbols. It is 
difficult to apply the same rigid stand- 
ards to things military as we apply to 
other swollen bureaucracies. 

Second, the military has become the 
single most important economic infiuence 
in the United States today, Military 
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bases and installations are important 
economic factors in many congressional 
districts. Military contracts create jobs 
in even more congressional districts. 

The largest corporations of this 
country all have military contracts 
which bind them in symbiotic relation- 
ship to the Department of Defense, and 
this relationship creates a vast lobby 
for military programs. Our educational 
institutions and research foundations 
are bound to the DOD with R. & D. con- 
tracts. Even where these relationships do 
not produce an active lobby for defense 
budgets, they help to create an atmos- 
phere of pervasive goodwill and support 
for that vast fountain of beneficent 
dollars, the Department of Defense. 

Third, the conventional wisdom of this 
country equates national security with 
maximum military expenditures. This 
conventional wisdom is happily dissem- 
inated by the military bureaucracy, the 
industrial bureaucracy, and by many 
other influential groups in our society, 
for a wide variety of reasons. A vast and 
pervasive cold war rationale has been 
developed as the intellectual basis for 
our military posture. This rationale holds 
that this country faces a threat to its 
security, immediate or potential, from 
every other country in the world, singly 
or in optimum combinations, and that we 
must at all times be prepared to protect 
ourselves against that threat as it exists 
today, and as it may be projected to exist 
at any future time, under either rational 
or irrational direction. The magnitude 
of the present and projected threats ra- 
tionally or irrationally directed are, of 
course, evaluated by the military, and 
are awesomely great. 

It is this third reason for the docility 
of Congress in dealing with defense ap- 
propriations which I would like to dis- 
cuss briefly. Many, if not most, of the 
most able and respected Members of this 
House honestly believe, and fervently 
express this belief, that this country’s 
security is threatened all around the 
world, and particularly by all Communist 
countries. Believing this as they do, they 
prefer always to err on the side of gen- 
erosity when dealing with the military 
budget. Obviously all patriotic Ameri- 
cans who see our country as threatened 
by others, and who visualize that threat 
in terms of a military attack, would be 
unstinting in their support of the forces 
to repel that attack. I would myself 
under such circumstances. 

But such is not the nature of the 
threats to American security in today’s 
world. America today possesses almost 
as much pure military destructive power 
as the entire remainder of the world. No 
other country would consider an attack 
on America or American interests of such 
a type as would invoke that military 
destructive power. The threats to our 
country today are of several other, widely 
different types than the threat of direct 
attack based on a conflict of core in- 
terests. I will describe some of these 
briefly. 

One such security threat, and perhaps 
not the most important, is that of acci- 
dental nuclear war arising out of the 
continued proliferation of nuclear weap- 
ons in the hands of more and more na- 
tions, possessed of less and less techno- 
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logical sophistication in the means of 
preventing accidents. 

Closely related to this is the threat of 
@ major power nuclear exchange trig- 
gered by minor powers alined with the 
two great powers. Such minor powers, 
possessed of nuclear weapons, might seek 
the destruction of their minor-power en- 
emy and their major-power enemy at the 
same time, by a series of nuclear events 
designed to produce great power involve- 
ment. 

A third type of threat to American 
security is the escalation of a proxy war, 
such as Vietnam, to the point of nuclear 
exchange between great powers. This 
threat is heightened as we increasingly 
perceive a threat to American security 
in every revolutionary upheaval around 
the world, and as we react to such per- 
ceived threats with a military response. 

A fourth type of threat is that Amer- 
ica’s growing technological superiority, 
powered by vast military and space in- 
vestments in technology, will create a 
constantly widening gap between our so- 
ciety and the rest of the world, including 
many of our present allies. This gap, first 
in technology and the economic fruits of 
technology, will spread to political, so- 
cial, and cultural areas and will leave us 
surrounded by jealous enemies, perhaps 
in company with the other great tech- 
nological power, Communist Russia. 

A fifth type of threat to America is 
internal, and increasingly serious. Grow- 
ing numbers of Americans are rejecting 
the conventional wisdom of our society 
in all of its aspects. They are taking dif- 
ferent courses in this rejection, but they 
are all demanding massive changes in 
the distribution of political and eco- 
nomic power, and in the goals sought by 
our society. Two such groups may be 
identified. One is the group which has 
never achieved a role in the mainstream 
of American economic and political life 
and now seeks it. This group includes the 
racial minorities, the poor, and the 
undereducated or otherwise handi- 
capped. This group is not revolutionary 
except in the sense that they demand 
participation in the good life of Amer- 
ica, and they demand that this participa- 
tion come quickly. Having been reared 
in a society which exalts violence, they 
are frequently disposed to use violence 
in reacting to their frustrations. 

A second group, much more revolu- 
tionary, is composed of growing numbers 
of the young and of the educational and 
scientific elite. This group rejects some 
of the most fundamental goals and 
values of our society, including our wor- 
ship of material production and the con- 
stantly growing GNP, our present politi- 
cal structure and processes, and many 
of our social and moral standards. 

Ideological adherents of foreign pow- 
ers, such as Russia, China, and Cuba, 
have made converts in both of these 
groups, but in remarkably small num- 
bers, considering the extent of the aliena- 
tion from the present society which 
exists in them. 

I have listed the above threats to 
American security not to exhaust the 
subject or define them in the detail they 
deserve, but to indicate the scope of such 
threats for which increased military ap- 
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propriations provide no answer. In fact, 
increased military appropriations tend 
to directly increase the threat in some 
instances, and indirectly in others by 
diverting our resources and attention 
from the real problem. 

Mr. Speaker, my concern for the 
security of America is as great, I believe, 
as that of any other Member of this 
House. I believe that America, having led 
the world into new plateaus of political 
freedom and material abundance, is the 
best equipped of all nations to lead 
humanity to new heights of human de- 
velopment in many other ways. But this 
leadership will not come through ex- 
clusive reliance upon military force, 
through the deification of technology and 
material production, or through obsession 
with the myths of the cold war. 

In opposing the appropriation of $75 
billion or more for the Department of 
Defense, I am asking all the Members 
of this House to look to America’s secu- 
rity, and the security of the human race. 
The two are inseparable today, and they 
demand a new vision by the leaders of 
this country. I hope that we can achieve 
that vision before it is too late. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
absence was granted to Mr. ASPINALL (at 
the request of Mr. Rocers of Colorado), 
for July 22, on account of official 
business. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. Morean, for 60 minutes, on July 
20; to revise and extend his remarks and 
include extraneous matter. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Winn) to revise and extend 
their remarks and to include extraneous 
matter:) 

Mr. Conte, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. Hosmer, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. Sxupitz, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. Srxes, for 20 minutes, today; to 
revise and extend his remarks and in- 
clude extraneous matter. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
revise and extend remarks was granted 
to: 

Mr. MADDEN. 

Mr. MeMiLax immediately after the 
remarks of Mr. Downy in the debate on 
H.R. 18248. 

Mr. Dow and to include extraneous 
matter. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Winn) and to include ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr, QUILLEN in four instances. 

Mr. Fur rox of Pennsylvania in five 
instances. 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. 

Mr. ASHBROOK in two instances. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN 

Mr. KUYKENDALL, 

Mr. MCDADE. 

Mr. SPRINGER. 
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Mr. Bos Wi1son in two instances. 
Mr. HALPERN in two instances. 
Mr. SCHERLE. 

Mr. WATSON. 

Mr. WHALLEY in two instances. 

Mr. FINDLEY in two instances. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. 

Mr. Harvey in two instances. 

Mr. MicHet in two instances. 

Mr. Dore in two instances. 

Mr. Gusser in two instances. 

Mr. Morse of Massachusetts. 

Mr. BLACKBURN in three instances. 

Mr. UTT. 

Mr. CONTE. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Montcomery) and to in- 
clude extraneous matter: ) 

Mr. OTTINGER in three instances. 

Mr. Hanna in two instances. 

Mr. CHARLES H. WILSON. 

Mr. CORMAN. 

Mr. RODINO. 

Mr. EILBERG. 

Mr. HOWARD. 

Mr. DINGELL. 

Mr. Gonzatez in three instances. 

Mr. Carey in two instances. 

Mr. FRIEDEL in three instances. 

Mr. Murpuy of New York. 

Mr. KORNEGAY. 

Mr. BENNETT in two instances. 

Mr. Jacoss in two instances. 

Mrs. KELLY in two instances. 

Mr. PEPPER in three instances. 

Mr. DANIELS. 

Mr. Dutskr. 


SENATE BILLS AND JOINT RESOLU- 
TION REFERRED 


Bills and a joint resolution of the Sen- 
ate of the following titles were taken 
from the Speaker’s table and, under the 
rule, referred as follows: 


S. 1739. An act to prohibit the business of 
debt adjusting in the District of Columbia 
except as an incident to the lawful practice 
of law or as an activity engaged in by a 
nonprofit corporation or association; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

S. 2592. An act to amend section 539 of the 
act approved March 3, 1901, so as to provide 
notice of the enforcement of a security in- 
terest in real property in the District of 
Columbia to the owner of such real property 
and the Commissioner of the District of 
Columbia; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

S. 2908. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Army to quitclaim certain real prop- 
erty in Muscogee County, Georgia; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

S. 3687. An act to direct the Secretary of 
Agriculture to release on behalf of the United 
States a condition in a deed conveying cer- 
tain lands to the State of Ohio, and for other 

; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

S.J. Res. 193. Joint resolution to designate 
the National Center for Biomedical Commu- 
nications the Lister Hill National Center for 
Biomedical Communications; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled bills of the House of the 
following titles, which were thereupon 
signed by the Speaker: 

H.R. 272. An act to extend the period dur- 
ing which amounts transferred from the em- 
ployment security administration account in 
the unemployment trust fund to State ac- 


counts may be used by the States for pay- 
ment of expenses of administration; 

H.R. 5815. An act for the relief of Lt. 
Comdr. William W. Gentry; 

H.R. 10923. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to convey the Argos Na- 
tional Fish Hatchery in Indiana to the Izaak 
Walton League; 

H.R. 14330, An act to provide a comprehen- 
sive program for the control of drunkenness 
and the prevention and treatment of alco- 
holism in the District of Columbia, and for 
other purposes; 

H.R. 16024. An act to extend for 2 years the 
act of September 30, 1965, relating to high- 
speed ground transportation, and for other 
purposes; and 

H.R. 18340. An act to amend section 212 
(B) of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as 
amended, 


SENATE ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to an enrolled bill of the Senate of 
the following title: 

S. 2445. An act to amend part I of the 
Federal Power Act to clarify the manner in 
which the licensing authority of the Com- 
mission and the right of the United States 
to take over a project or projects upon or 
after the expiration of any license shall be 
exercised. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 7 o'clock and 34 minutes p.m.) , under 
its previous order, the House adjourned 
until tomorrow, Tuesday, July 23, 1968, 
at 11 o’clock a.m. 


COMMITTEE EMPLOYEES 


JULY 10, 1968. 
COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE 


To the CLERK OF THE HOUSE: 

The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134(b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved 
August 2, 1946, as amended, submits the 
following report showing the name, profes- 
sion, and total salary of each person em- 
ployed by it during the 6-month period from 
January 1, 1968, to June 30, 1968, inclusive, 
together with total funds authorized or ap- 


propriated and expended by it: 
Total 
gross 
Name of employee Profession salary 
durin 
6-mon 
period 
$11, 766, 72 
5 11, 766. 72 
r Printing editor.. 7, 040. 76 
Lydia Vacin. ........-... Staff assistant... 6, 529. 38 
artha S. Hanna 8 6, 529. 38 
M. Preꝝ ioso --d0_. 6, 529. 38 
Marjorie B. 9 . E 6,529. 38 
Fowler C. West 8 staff con- 6, 529. 38 
sultan 
Louis T. Easley. Staff consultant. 9, 436. 92 
William C. Black General counsel. 11, 766, 72 
6, 529, 38 
5, 502. 36 
4,752.72 
4,706.10 
3, 472. 07 
Funds authorized or appropriated for committee 
0 cede oscspadasede $140, 000. 00 
Amount of expenditures previously reported 55, 501. 97 
Amount expended from Jan. 1 to June 30, 1968.... 28, 957. 75 
2 — amount expended from Jan. 1, 1967, to 
„ 81, 459. 72 
Balance unexpended as of June 30,1968... 588, 540. 28 
W. R. Poace, 
Chairman. 
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JULY 15, 1968. 
COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS 
To the CLERK OF THE HOUSE: 


The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134(b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved 
August 2, 1946, as amended, submits the 
following report showing the name, profes- 
sion, and total salary of each person em- 
ployed by it during the 6-month period from 
January 1, to June 30, 1968, inclusive, to- 
gether with total funds authorized or ap- 
propriated and expended by it: 


Total 

gross 

Name of employee Profession y 

durin 

6-mon' 
ae E A -- Clerk and staff director. 12 933. 41 
2 -- Assistant clerk and „933. 42 

staff director. 

Jay N ROE seat assistant 12. 806. 10 
Robert L. Michaels 2, 806. 10 
Robert M. Moyer 12,806. 10 
Ross P. Pope 12, 806. 10 
Frank Sanders 12, 806. 10 
G. Homer Skarin.. 12,806. 10 
Eugene B. Wilheim 12,806. 10 
Aubrey A. Gunnels. 11, 943. 42 
Francis G. Merrill. 11, 093. 28 
Samuel R. Preston 11, 093, 28 
George E. Evans... 10, 503. 96 
Earl C. Siisby. 10, 503. 96 
Keith F. Mainland. 10, 046.10 
Peter J. Murphy. 6, 641. 59 
John M. Garrity... 8, 181. 42 
Santee A. Urisn 6, 312, 12 
B. Mizel 5,928. 92 
Alan . Meredith. 5,928. 92 
Aeri C. Nicholas III.. 5,852. 28 
Thom: 5 ip te 5, 852. 28 
Donald E. Richbourg. 5, 132. 88 
Gary C. Michalak... 3,976. 20 
Samuel W. Crosby 12, 806, 10 
Lawrence C. Miller 9, 106. 44 
Paul V. Farmer... 6, 176, 34 
Howard E. Knox.. 5, 132. 88 
Austin G. Smit 5, 132. 88 
Naomi A. Rich 4, 866. 12 
Francis W. Sady 4, 866. 12 
Gerard J. Choufnard 4.425. 54 
— M. Shulew 3, 780. 11 
Rudy 6. Martin 3, 512. 07 
Harold D. Eastridge. 1,649.19 
Randolph Thomas.. 3, 841. 36 
Robert C. Gresham 12, 424. 32 
Enid Morrison. aoe 6, 805. 38 
Heo | M. Hayes Pa mlse AA eee 5, 132. 88 
L. Moore do. 4, 187. 64 
Will m J. Neary... 5, 132. 88 
Mary H. Smallwood 5, 132. 88 
John A. Ringwald. 565. 48 
Jerome B. Walker. 5, 132. 88 
Catherine M. Voytk 5, 132, 88 
Lorraine G. Inman.. 5, 132. 88 
John F. Walsb 5, 132. 88 
Robert H. Garretson. 4,277. 40 
argh yeer — 479.75 
tee: 5, 132. 88 
—— my Gay F Tach id. 5,132. 88 
Joait H. Quattlebaum 5, 132. 88 
Patricia Hutchinson. 5, 132. 88 
David Kehl 4,277.40 
Neta C. Messersmith 5, 132. 88 
Ann L. Obrokta 4.999. 50 
Frankie C. Ramage. 4.277. 40 
John A. Lindley 3, 350. 52 
Winifred A. Pizzano_ 5, 132. 88 
Walter N. Letson_. 4, 277. 40 
William T. Reece.. 4,010.65 
Susie D. Ellwein__ 2, 686. 04 
Michael A. Forgash 855. 48 
James R. Adams. 855. 48 


expenditures. 
Rean of expenditures previously ceported $401, 625. 13 
41863 expended from Jan. 1, 1 to Ju 


Total amount expended from July 1, 1967 


to June 30, 1968 826, 477.70 


GEORGE MAHON, 
Chairman. 


JULY 15, 1968. 
COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS 
To the CLERK OF THE HOUSE: 


The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134(b) of 


r c 
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the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved 
August 2, i946, as amended, submits the 
following report showing the name, profes- 
sion, and total salary of each person em- 
ployed by it during the 6-month period from 
January 1, to June 30, 1968, inclusive, to- 
gether with total funds authorized or appro- 
priated and expended by it: 


Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved 
August 2, 1946, as amended, submits the 
following report showing the name, profes- 
sion, and total salary of each person em- 
ployed by it during the 6-month period from 
January 1, 1968, to July 1, 1968, inclusive, 
together with total funds authorized or ap- 
propriated and expended by it: 


Total 
gross 
Total Name of employee Profession salary 
gross during 
Name of employee Profession salary 6-month 
during period 
6-month — eee 
period John R. Blandford .__.-- Chief counsel $13, 527. 42 
Philip W. Kelſeher Counsel. 334.94 
Frank M. Slatinshek. . te 3.334. 94 
Edward J. Hayes Director, surveys and $7,478.96 Earl J. Morgan Professional staft 12, 923. 02 
investigations staff member. 
(to Apr. 30, 1968). William H. Cook Counsel 12. 923.02 
Robert G. Kunkel Director, surveys and 11, 095. 38 Ralph Marshall. 10, 752, 24 
investigations staff. 
Paul J. Mohr. Assistant director, 10,156.44 John J. ford. 10, 752. 24 
surveys and investi- George Norris. „929. 22 
gations staff. Mary Jo Sottile. 3, 576. 53 
a R. Anderson 6 3,435.12  Oneta L. Stocksti: Executive secretary.... 8. 429. 40 
Lillian M. Mackie Stenographer... 5,544.98 Berniece Kalinowski. --- Secretary.....-.....-. 6, 923. 10 
5, 235. 40 . Louise EIIMi ss di 6, 923. 10 
Edna E. Johnson 
Dorothy R. Britton s 
-05 Doris L. Scott 6,470. 
. Innis E. McDonald „226. 
Army Audit 'A AE A Crone . 
y ency: mma rown- . 
n 0 . 2,898.83 Brenda J. Graves retary „671. 
Atomic n Commis- Constance E. Clayton eer Gis Feb.5). 2. 760, 13 
sion; Alma B. Moore Secretary (to Feb. 19) .— 1,254.94 
Henry, J. F., Ir. 8 6. 576. 30 james A. Deakins Clerical staff assistant. 5, 266. 80 
8 Department of: Messenger 3, 546. 96 
160 3 Secteta 
1 of In- Subcommittee for Special Investigations 
een COR IlL ui. Investigator........... 6,724. 24 (pursuant to H. Res. 124, 125, and 842, 90th Cong.) 
Bennett, C. 1 00 4, 370. 40 
Brummitt, D. A. 8,756.80 John T. M. Reddan 3 85 $13, 334. 94 
Byrnes, R. C. 2,902.40 Walton Woods 4 . 
Currali, w Tie 4,716.40 Richard Ransom 350. 46 
5 A M. 4, 838, 40 
Franklin, R. ü. 2,764.80 L. R. Garcia 
Groover, L. C. Jr. 5, 385. 44 
Keblusek, E. R. 9.204. 00 Phyllis Seymour- 
Lanphear, E bz 3, 186. 00 C. Beck. 
Law, Sherrill W. 5, 052. 00 Adeline Tolerton. 
McEliece, 1,770.00 William B. Short 
in ae 9,070.00 Sanford T. Saunders 
Micha iJ E 3, 894. 00 
3 ete 1 Bg 10 funds on — 9 for committee $300, 000, 00 
784 itures es. 125 and 842 , 000. 
Re 2 . . expenditures previously 7 15 tulasi 132, 236. 33 
Shanley, J. f 3. 418. 80 Amount expended from Jan. 1 to July 1, 8 65728 
Shannon, en Jan. 1, 1867 ja 
Sullivan, J. V- 1,814, 00 Total aaoun erpen ded feom Aan 208, 813.56 
Sroka, ©. È- =- S $60: 00 Balance unexpended as of July 1, 1968... 91, 186. 44 
Weer (i e 9. or 4 L. MENDEL RIVERS, 
H ith ae Pee Wit 9 
e efits... . 
Life insurance fund . r 15, 1968. 
ee — ae i COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND CURRENCY 
ral Hig! min- $ 
istration: Dailey, W. I. — Investigator... 4,797.13 To the CLERK OF THE HOUSE: 
General Serviess | dmin- : The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
istration: committee, pursuant to section 134(b) of 
wees 0 . 8 do the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Health, Education, a Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved 
3 “Departe August 2, 1946, as amended, submits the 
ad, . J following report showing the name, profes- 
sion, and total salary of each person em- 
otra 5 ployed by it during the G- month period from 
Veterans’ Administration: January 1, 1968, to June 30, 1968, inclusive, 
Austi — s together with total funds authorized or ap- 


propriated and expended by it: 


Travel expenses 
Miscellaneous ex- 
penses, Total 
gross 
Funds authorized or appropriated for committee Name of employee Profession —— 
eee e — $775, 315. 00 eon 
Amount of expenditures previously reported- ---- 466,671.17 period 
Amount expended from Jan. 1 to June 30, 1968. 304. 997. 53 
mee. Stands mittee staff: 
A oat 8 1808. e e, n Paul Nelson- nenn Clerk and staff director. $13, 649. 34 
to June 30, 1968 1, 668. Orman S. Fig Minority p rofessional 13, 649. 34 
5 member. 
Balance unexpended as of June 30, 1968... 3,646.30 panel J, Edwards. . Chief economist. - ~--~- 12,019.14 
GEORGE MAHON, Charles B. Holstein.. Professional staff 12, 780, 66 
Chairman. Alvin Lee Morse... 11, 956. 02 
8 nf Rl a EE 
CoMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES 111 reer -t alaaa aa ores 
Jury 8, 1968. Jane M. Deem 7, 584. 36 
To the CLERK OF THE HOUSE: = May W. Layton 7, 584, 36 
The above-mentioned committee or sub- Donald 6. Vaughn. 6, 400. 38 
committee, pursuant to section 134(b) of 11 KTK 108, 332. 52 


the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
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Profession 


Name of employee 


.- Econom! 
ñ e staff 
member. 


Virdell E. Munsey, 1 Professional staff 
member. 
rons L. RayhawK. nae secretary... 5, 512. 44 
Alicia F. Shoemaker 9 staff secre- 7,317. 86 
315. 38 
149, 09 
2,003. 19 
4, 885. 
115, 846. 56 
Funds authorized or appropriated for committee 
expenditures (H. Res. 379 and 959) 3850, 000. 00 000. 00 
Amount of expenditures previous! 1 KAEN 233, 725.10 10 
Amount expended from Jan. 1, 1968, to June 30, 
jE EAEE 131, 224, 41 
Total amount expended from Jan. 3, 1967, 
to June 30, 196 364, 949. 51 


Balance unexpended as of June 30, 1968... 185, 050. 49 
WRIGHT PATMAN, 
Chairman. 


JULY 15, 1968. 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON HOUSING, BANKING AND 
CURRENCY COMMITTEE 


To the CLERK OF THE HOUSE: 

The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134(b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved 
August 2, 1946, as amended, submits the 
following report showing the name, profes- 
sion, and total salary of each person em- 
ployed by it during the 6-month period from 
January 1, 1968, to June 30, 1968, inclusive, 
together with total funds authorized or ap- 
propriated and expended by it: 


Name of employee Profession 


Anita F. Allison Minority ës 
Terrence Boyle.......... gia 


Margaret J. Leary.. -~ Secretary... .----+....- 

John J. McEwan, Ir... . Staff director 

Gerald R. Me Murray Research associate. 

Margaret J. Seeley Minority research 

—.— nt. 

Ellen M. Stamper........ Secretary...........-- 

Doris M. Vvoung 3 owas clerk 
CTC K E e 


Funds authorized or me gre for committee 
expenditures (H. Res. 378 and 975) $375, 000. 00 


Amount of expenditures proviousiy aportad pe end 163, 926. 45 
une 


Amount expended from Jan. 1 
%% ᷑ , — 91, 586, 85 
Total amount expended trom Jan. 3, 1967 
LL 255, 513. 30 


Balance unexpended as of June 30, 1968... 119, 486. 70 


WRIGHT PATMAN, 
Chairman. 


22690 


JULY 15, 1968. 


COMMITTEE ON THE DISTRICT oF COLUMBIA 
To the CLERK OF THE HOUSE: 

The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134(b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved 
August 2, 1946, as amended, submits the 
following report showing the name, profes- 
sion, and total salary of each person em- 
ployed by it during the 6-month period from 
January 2, 1968, to June 30, 1968, inclusive 
together with total funds authorized or ap- 
propriated and expended by it: 


Total 
gross 
Name of employee Profession salary 
durin 
6-month 
per 
Hayden S. Garber_....... Counsel 
Clayton D. ee a --- Staff director. 06. 
Donald J. Tubridy Minority clerk. 02. 
Leonard O. Hider Investigator... 8 
„% 80. 66 
ae 82 
T7 74 
e 3.90 
k 2. 28 
$ 3,949. 74 
Victor Christgau.. --- Investigator & Consult- 5, 978. 60 
ant (terminated June 
Frances E. Cowon Secretary. 4, 266. 96 
Betty C. Alexander do... - 5,233.14 
Camille G. Butler do 2, 288, 48 
James M. Helms Consultant (termi- 801. 36 
nated June 1, 1968). 
Kay A. Martin ee (tempo- 534. 41 
John S. DeBerry... . 2.2... 0 % EDTA 477.58 
Mary Hood Peacock..........-d0....- 443. 43 
Marcellus C. Garner, Jr. 464.6 
Doug H. Westbrook. . 0 00. 503. 53 
Funds authorized or appropriated for committee 
S $100, 000. 00 
Amount of expenditures previously reported_____ 33, 133. 20 
Amount expended from Jan. 2, 1868 to June 30, 
FF 1.015. 23 
Total amount expended from Jan. 3, 1967 
to June 30, 195 54, 148. 43 
— — 
Balance unexpended as of June 30, 1968.. 45, 851. 57 
JOHN L. MCMILLAN, 
Chairman. 


JuLy 15, 1968. 


COMMITTEE ON EpuCATION AND LABOR— 
STANDING CoMMITTEE 


To the CLERK or THE Hos: 

The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134(b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved 
August 2, 1946, as amended, submits the 
following report showing the name, profes- 
sion, and total salary of each person em- 
ployed by it during the 6-month period from 
January 1, 1968; to June 30, 1968, inclusive, 
together with total funds authorized or ap- 
propriated and expended by it: 


Total 
ross 
Name of employee Profession Pe 
during 
6-month 
period 
i 
Robert E. Mecord Chief clerk and senior $13,527. 42 
specialist (from 
Jan, 1 to June 30, 
— 
Hartwell Duvall Reed, Jr.. General counsel (from 13, 527. 42 
18350 to June 30, 
William F. Gaul Associate general 13, 527. 42 
counsel (from Jan. 1 
to June 30, 1 
Louise Maxienne Research director 13, 527. 42 
Dargans. from Jan. 1 to 
June 30, 1968). 
Benjamin F. Reeves_.____ Editor of committee 12, 132. 78 
parea tore (from 
an. 1 to June 30, 
1968). 
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Total 
gross 
Name of employee Profession salary 
during 
6-month 
period 
Marian R. Wyman_..__... Special assistant to $8, 302. 38 
chairman (from 
Jan. 1 to June 30, 
1968). 
Austin P. Sullivan Legislative specialist 7, 253. 30 
{irom Jan. 1 to 
une 30, 1968). 
Louise M. Wright Administrative assist- 7, 060, 38 
ant to chief clerk 
(from Jan 1 to 
June 30, 1968). 
Minority: 
Michael J. Bernstein... Minority counsel for 13, 527, 42 
education and labor 
from Jan. 1 to 
june 30, 1968), 
Charles W. Radcliffe. . Minority counsel for 12, 063. 36 
education (from 
Jan, 1 to June 30, 
1968), 


Funds authorized or appropriated for committee 
1 ads, neces tee 0 
Amount of expenditures previously reported $210, 027. 51 


Amount expended from Jan. 1 to June 30, 1968... 114, 
Total amount expended from Jan. 4, 1967 to 
Stine 30, 1968. con gez 324, 476. 81 
Balance unexpended as of June 30, 1968.. ) 
t Contingent fund. 


CARL D. PERKINS, 
Chairman, Committee on Education and 
Labor. 


JuLy 15, 1968. 
COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION AND LABOR—F ULL 
COMMITTEE INVESTIGATING STAFF 
To the CLERK OF THE HOUSE: 

The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134(b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved 
August 2, 1946, as amended, submits the 
following report showing the name, profes- 
sion, and total salary of each person em- 
ployed by it during the 6-month period from 
January 1, 1968, to June 30, 1968, inclusive, 
together with total funds authorized or ap- 
propriated and expended by it: 


Total 
gross 
Name of employee Protession salary 
during 
6-month 
period 
Jeannine M, Anderson.... Secretary fom Jan.1 88. 658. 32 
to June 30, 1968), 
Goldie A. Baldwin Legislative assistant 4, 899. 48 
from Jan. 1 to 
June 30, 1968). 
Donald F. Berens Administrative assist- 6, 745. 02 
ant (from Jan. 1 to 
June 30, 110 
William H. Cable Assistant clerk (from 2, 566. 20 
Jan, 1 to June 30, 
s 1968). : 
Elizabeth A. Cornett Administrative assist- 4. 877. 29 
ant (from Jan. 1 to i 
June 15, 1968). 
James F. Gallsgher Researcher (from Jan. 4. 355. 35 
1 to May 31, 1968). 
Eydie Gaskins Secretary (from Jan. 1 4,633. 67 
to May 31, 1968); 
administrative as- 
sistant (from June 5 
to June 30, 1968), 
Thomas J. Hart. Assistant clerk (from 151.79 
1968), to June 30, 
Richard G. Lim Assistant clerk from 2,301, 63 
1880 to June 30, 
Winston E. Miller Assistant clerk (from 455. 38 
1. a to June 30, 
Shirley R. Minis Secretary (from Jan. 1 5. 387. 94 
to June 30, 1968). 
Mary L. Shuler___....._. Secretary (from Jan. 1 4, 846. 14 
to June 30, 1968). 
Jeanne E. Thomson Legislative assistant 6, 697. 08 


from Jan. 1 to June 
30, 1968). 


July 22, 1968 


Total 
gross 
Name of employee Profession salary 
durin 
6- 
period 
Lelia W. Trou Administrative assist- $4, 586. 40 
ant (from Jan. 1 to 
June 30, 1968). 
John E. Warren Office clerk (from Jan. 3, 193. 38 
1 to June 30, 1968), 
E. Pamela Wüllams Assistant clerk (from 253.77 
June 12 to June 30, 
1968). 
Minority: ' 
Dixie A. Barger_._..... Research assistant 4, 430, 30 
11 Jan. 19 to June 
David Baumhart III. .. Clerical assistant (from 400. 69 
June 1 to June 30, 
1968). 
John R. Buckley Chief investigator 10, 553, 64 
from Jan. 1 to June 
Louise W. Finke Secretary (from Jan, 1 4. 866, 12 
to June 30, 1968). 
Thaddeus A. Garrett, Jr. Clerical assistant (from 400. 69 
8 1 to June 30, 
Sue Ann Grimes Clerical assistant (from 2, 189. 42 
January 20 to June 
30, 1968). 
Crawford C. Heerlein... Minority clerk (from 9, 033. 18 
Jan. 1 to June 30, 
Will Henderson Assistant clerk (from 3, 363. 60 
Jan. 1 to June 30, 
Margaret Jo Humbert. . Clerical assistant (from 350. 29 
1885 to June 30, 
Peter Kobra . 400, 69 
Anita Kreke........_.- Secretary om Jan.! 3, 455. 28 
to June 30, 1968). 
Martin LaVor._........ Research consultant 6, 329. 77 
gon Feb. 4 to June 
Dorothy I. Livingston... Secretary (from Feb.2 2, 468. 68 
to June 30, 1968). 
Ruth G. Macknet Secretary (trom Jan. 1 4, 866. 12 
to June 30, 1 
Stephanie Pappas Clerical assistant 213.70 
from June 15 to 
Warren Phillips Rocke- Research s alist 5, 439. 07 
eller. from Feb. 7 to 
une 30, 1968). 
Walter J. Sears III Clerical assistant 400. 69 
from June 1 to 
une 30, 1968). 
Funds authorized or appropriated for committee 
expenditures (1967-68). S ~~ at $482, 400. 00 
Amount of expenditures previously reported. 144, 458, 74 
Amount expended from Jan. 1 to June 30, 1968.. 120, 282. 46 
Total amount expended from Jan. 3, 1967 
to June 30, 19698 264, 741. 20 


Balance unexpended as of June 30, 1968... 217, 658. 80 


Cart D. PERKINS, 
Chairman, Committee on Education and 
Labor. 


JuLy 15, 1968. 
SPECIAL SUBCOMMITTEE ON EDUCATION, No. 1, 

REPRESENTATIVE EDITH GREEN, CHAIRMAN 
To the CLERK or THE HOUSE: 

The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 184(b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved 
August 2, 1946, as amended, submits the 
following report showing the name, profes- 
sion, and total salary of each person em- 
ployed by it during the 6-month period from 
January 1, 1968; to June 30, 1968, inclusive, 
together with total funds authorized or ap- 
propriated and expended by it: 


Total 
$ gross 
Namie of employee Profession salary 
porns 
6-mont! 
period 
Rena M. Boyce (Blazer) . Secretary (from Jan. $3, 883, 82 
5 13 to June 30, 1968). 
Richard H. Fay Counsel (from Mar, 1 5, 003. 48 
to June 30, 1968), 
Carol E. Friedman Research assistant 2, 485, 33 
from Jan. 22 


July 22, 1968 


Total 

gross 

Name of employee Profession salary 

during 

6-month 

period 

Cynthia Lang Assistant clerk (from $307. 19 
18855 to June 30, 
Richard H. Martin Counset (trom Jan. 1 644.72 
an. 
Dennis Stephens Research assistan 655. 89 
from Jan. 1 to Jan. 
5, 1968). 
Minority: Warren P. Research specialist 1, 359, 77 
Rockefeller. from Jan. 1 to 
Funds authorized or appropriated for committee 
expenditures 1987/6 $96, 000. 00 
Amount of expenditures Frag prog reported 49, 462, 24 
Amount expended from Jan. 1 to June 30, 1968. 14, 444.15 
Total amount expended from Jan. 3, 1967. to 
June 30, 1968 eel 63, 906. 39 
Balance unexpended as of June 30, 1968... 32,093. 61 
CARL D. PERKINS, 
Chairman. 


JuLy 15, 1968. 
SPECIAL SUBCOMMITTEE ON LABOR, No. 2, REP- 

RESENTATIVE FRANK THOMPSON, JR., CHAIR- 

MAN 
To the CLERK OF THE HOUSE: 

The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134(b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved 
August 2, 1946, as amended, submits the 
following report showing the name, profes- 
sion, and total salary of each person em- 
ployed by it during the 6-month period from 
January 1, 1968, to June 30, 1968, inclusive, 
together with total funds authorized or ap- 
propriated and expended by it: 


Total 
gross 
Name ot employee Profession salary 
during 
6-month 
period 
Jeunesse M. Beaumont Clerk (from Jan. 1 to $4, 300. 39 
(Zeitman). June 30, 1968). 
Carol Linda Berkel- Assistant clerk (from 133. 94 
hammer. 1805 15 to June 30, 
Dorrie L. Bose) Assistant clerk (trom 423.77 
June 1 to June 30, 
Paula M, Deo Assistant clerk (from 941. 58 
13550 to June 30, 
Cari Elliot Consulting counsel 105, 24 
from a 1 to Jan. 
Bianca E. lovine__....... Assistant clerk (from 160, 49 
June 15 to June 30, 
cin 
Daniel H. Pollitt Special counsel (from 4,504.95 
1350 to June 15, 
Daniel Rutledge Pollitt... Assistant clerk (from 93, 49 
1885 15 to June 30, 
George R. Steffener. Assistant clerk (from 402. 60 
1% to June 30, 
peter W. Tredick 2... Counsel (from Jan, 1 J, 024. 08 
to June 30, 1968). 
Minority: None. 
Funds authorized or appropriated for committee 
expenditures, 1967-68 000, 00 


Amount of expenditures previously reported 39 
Amount expended from Jan. 1 to June 30, 1988. 20, 564. 46 


68, 948. 85 


Balance unexpended as of June 30, 1968. 27, 051. 15 


Cart D. PERKINS, 
Ci 
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JuLy 15, 1968. 


SELECT SUBCOMMITTEE ON LABOR, NO. 3, REP- 

RESENTATIVE ELMER J. HOLLAND, CHAIRMAN 
To the CLERK OF THE HOUSE: 

The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134 (b) of 
the “Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946,” 
Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved 
August 2, 1946, as amended, submits the 
following report showing the name, profes- 
sion, and total salary of each person em- 
ployed by it during the 6-month period from 
January 1, 1968, to June 30, 1968, inclusive, 
together with total funds authorized or ap- 
propriated and expended by it: 


Total 
gross 
Name of employee Profession salary 
during 
6-month 
period 
Walter J. Graham Assistant clerk (from $3, 454. 80 
1200 to June 30, 
James B. Harrison Director (from Jan. 1 10, 409. 56 
to June 30, 1968). 
Roberta M. Katson... Assistant clerk (from 500. 29 
June 1 to June 30, 
1 505 
Marilyn M. Trezise Clerk (from Jan. 1 to 4, 107. 62 
e June 30, R 
Nancy J. Tyler Assistant clerk (from 2, 159. 76 
Jan. 1 to May 31 
1968; actin; clerk 
tom June | to June 
Minority: None. 
Funds authorized or appropriated for committee ex- 
penditures, 1957/69 $96, 000. 00 


Amount of expenditures reported 50, 952. 34 
Amount expended from Jan. 1 to June 30, 1968.... 21, 525. 49 


Total amount expended from Jan. 3, 1967 to 
June 30, 1968 72, 477, 83 
Balance unexpended as of June 30, 1968... 23, 522. 17 
Cart D. PERKINS, 
Chairman, Committee on Education and 
Labor. 


JuLy 15, 1968. 


GENERAL SUBCOMMITTEE ON LABOR, No. 4, REP- 

RESENTATIVE JOHN H. DENT, 

To the CLERK OF THE House: 

The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134(b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved 
August 2, 1946, as amended, submits the 
following report showing the name, profes- 
sion, and total salary of each person em- 
ployed by it during the 6-month period from 
January 1, 1968, to June 30, 1968, inclusive, 
together with total funds authorized or ap- 
propriated and expended by it: 


Total 
gross 
Name of employee Profession salary 
during 
6-month 
period 
Adrienne Fields Clerk (from Jan. 1 to $5, 556. 18 
June 30, 1968). 
James F. Gallagher Researcher (from June 96. 81 
26 to June 30, 1968). 
Robert E. Vagle Director (from Jan. 1 10, 528. 80 
to June 30, 1968). 
Paul L. Warren Assistant clerk (from 710. 32 
iene to June 30, 
Robert L. Wüliams Clerk-typist (from Mar. I, 184. 02 
: 11 to May 21, 1968). 
Minority: 
Dixie A. Barger_......- Research assistant 
1 Jan. 1 to Jan. 418. 10 
8, 1968). 
Funds authorized or appropriated for committee 
expenditures, 1967-68. ž 3 DEN ELW Y $96, 000, 00 


Amount of expenditures previously reported 45, 399. 48 


22691 


Amount expended from Jan. 1 to June 30, 1968.... $18,995.92 


Total amount expended from Jan. 3, 1967, to 
June 30, 1968 


Balance unexpended as of June 30, 1968. 31, 604, 60 
Cart D. PERKINS, 
Chairman, Committee on Education and 
Labor, 


JuLy 15, 1968. 
GENERAL SUBCOMMITTEE ON EDUCATION, No. 5, 

REPRESENTATIVE ROMAN ©.  PUCINSKI, 

CHAIRMAN 
To the CLERK oF THE HOUSE: 

The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134(b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved 
August 2, 1946, as amended, submits the 
following report showing the name, profes- 
sion, and total salary of each person em- 
ployed by it during the 6-month period from 
January 1, 1968, to June 30, 1968, inclusive, 
together with total funds authorized or ap- 
propriated and expended by it: 

K OE ES ee ee 


Total 
gross 
Name of employee Protession salary 
durin; 
6-mon 
period 
Thomas J. Gerber Assistant (from Jan.1 22, 607. 54 
to June 30, 1968), 
John F. Jennings Counsel (from Jan. 1 7, 505. 22 
f tọ June 30, 1968). 
Mattie L. Maynard Clerk (from Jan. 1 to 4, 506. 00 
June 30, 1968). 
Michael A, Murray Assistant clerk (from 1, 118.76 
Jan. 1, to Apr. 30, 
Sharlene A. Pearlman... Education specialist 5, 553. 44 
from Jan. 1 to June 
0, 1968). 
Margaret B. Sugg....___. Staff director (from 508. 37 
i Jan. 1 to 14, 1968). 
Minority: 
Sue Ann Grimes Clerical assistant 248. 36 
= Jan. 1 to 19, 
968). 
Funds authorized or hale for committee 
expenditures, 1967-68 $96, 000. 00 
Amount of expenditures previously reported 51, 231.97 


nded from Jan. 3, 1967, 


TOAL arpani ex 


to June 30, 75, 609. 55 


Balance unexpended as of June 30, 1968... 20, 390, 45 


Cart D, PERKINS, 
Chairman. 


Jux 15, 1968. 
SELECTIVE SUBCOMMITTEE ON EDUCATION, No. 

6, REPRESENTATIVE DoMINICK V. DANIELS, 
* CHAIRMAN 
To the CLERK OF THE HOUSE: 

The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134(b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved 
August 2, 1946, as amended, submits the 
following report showing the name, profes- 
sion, ana total salary of each person em- 
ployed by it during the 6-month period from 
January 1, 1968, to June 30, 1968, inclusive, 
together with total funds authorized or ap- 
propriated and expended by it: 


Total 
gross 
Name of employee Profession salary 
durin 
6-mon 
period 
Gayanne Andrews Secretary (from May 2 $674. 67 
to May 31, 1968). 
Loretta A. BoW Wð ð]ĩ Seeria rom a; 893. 96 
27 to June 30, 1968) 
Helen E. Hayden Secretary (from Jan. 1 3, 489. 70 
to May 30, 1968). 


Total 
gross 
Name of employee Profession salary 
during 
6-month 
period 
Daniel H. Krivit. Counsel (from Jan, 1 $8, 374. 98 
Minority: Dorothy | Serdar (N Jan.! 513. 62 
nority: Dorothy |. ecretary (from Jan. x 
Livingston. y to Feb. 1, 1968). 


Funds authorized or appropriated for committee ex- 
penditures 1967-68 7 -- $96, 000. 00 


Amount of expenditures previously reported 34, 064. 02 

Amount expended from Jan. 1 to June 30, 1968. 17,017.91 
Total amount expended from Jan. 3, 1967 

to June 30, 1968_.....-.--------------- 51, 081. 93 


Balance unexpended as of June 30, 1968. 44,918, 07 


Cart D. PERKINS, 
Chairman, 


Jury 8, 1968. 
CoMMITTEE ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


To the CLERK OF THE HOUSE: 

The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134(b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved 
August 2, 1946, as amended, submits the 
following report showing the name, profes- 
sion, and total salary of each person em- 
ployed by it during the 6-month period from 
January 1, 1968, to June 30, 1968, inclusive, 
together with total funds authorized or ap- 
propriated and expended by it: 


Total 

gross 
salary 

rn 
6-mont! 
period 


Name of employee Profession 


Boyd Crawford. „Statt administrator... $13, 527. 42 
Roy J. Bullock ~ Senior staff consultant.. 13, 527. 42 
. Staff consultant 13, 527, 42 

d — 13,065, 48 

12, 933, 42 

12, 812, 46 

046, 10 

12, 780. 66 

Melvin 0. Benson. 986, 90 
Everett E. Bierma 898. 96 
John J. Brady, Jr- 001. 58 
June Nigh... - 806. 10 
Helen C. Mattas_ 764.74 
Helen L. Hashagen 090, 64 
Louise O'Brien.. 894, 68 
May 93 387.94 
Doris B. McCracken 583.74 
Jean E. Smith.. 832.76 
Mary Burns. 419, 42 
Robert J. Bowen. 233.14 


Funds authorized or appropriated for committee 
expenditures $235, 000. 00 


Amount of expenditures previously teported. . 91,353. 30 
Amount expended from Jan. 1, 1968 to June 30, 


LESS E EE ROS AE E RS 61, 136. 60 
Total amount expended from Jan. 1, 1967 

to June 30, 19688 152, 489. 90 
Balance unexpended as of June 30, 1968... 82, 510. 10 


THOMAS E. MORGAN, 
Chairman. 


JuLY 12, 1968. 

COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS 
To the CLERK OF THE HOUSE: 

The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134(b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved 
August 2, 1946, as amended, submits the 
following report showing the name, profes- 
sion, and total salary of each person em- 
ployed by it during the 6-month period from 
January 1, 1968, to June 30, 1968, inclusive, 
together with total funds authorized or ap- 
propriated and expended by it: 
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Total 
N t empl (Sta 3 t fary 
ame ot employee nding or Selec salary 
Committee) during 
-month 
period 
enses; 
ee -.-<--.- seo eee 38 046, 21 
Specia Studies Subcommittee. ---- „785. 96 
ilitary Operations Subcommittee 46, 933. 03 
Government Activities Subcommittee. -~ - 30,709.15 
Intergovernmental Relations Subcommittee. . 40, 455.76 
Executive and Legislative Reorganization S 
r 58s. ec aeen seas 31, 535, 46 
Natural Resources and Power Subcommittee... ._ 37, 369. 78 


Foreign Operations and Government Information 

T T 
Legal and Monetary Affairs Subcommittee. ~- . -.- 
Research and Technical Programs Subcommittee. 20, 
Special Subcommittee on Donable Property here | 
Special Subcommittee on Invasion of Privacy...... 


Salaries full committee: 


Christine Ray David. . Staff director. $13, 527, 42 

James A. Lanigan...... General counsel 13, 527. 42 

Miles Q. Romney 8 general 11,779. 38 
counsel. 

Dolores L. Fel Dotto Staff member 6, 649. 08 

Ann E. McLachlan....- .... d i 

Charlotte C. Bickett.... _... „959. 


Expenses, full committee: 


ravel, publications, 

telephone, 3 

supplies, ett., Jan. 1 to 

June 30, 1968 $2, 046. 21 
GEE os a ac oN EEE TAE EE Say 2, 046, 21 


Special Studies Subcommittee, Hon. William L. Dawson, 
Chairman 


— ——— ͤ ́[Tſͤ—,c88urꝛñ ĩ — — — 


Louis 1. Freed Staff administrator. $11, 468, 82 

Jacob N. Wassermann Counsel 10, 137. 84 

Johan T; Benson 5, 663, 82 

Marilyn F. Jarvis... 5, 751. 30 

John ica 3, 923. 28 

Geraldean Colevas Stenographer (Jan, 1 958. 55 
to Jan. 31). 


Douglas G. Dahli 
John Paul Ridgely. 
Joseph C. Luman 4 
Catherine L. Koeberlein.. Research 

_— Jo Hughes Clerk-stenographer . 5, na 2 


Ernest Cornish Baynard... Staff administrator 


William M. Jones 1 Feb. 1 to 
une 
Irma Reel G S S k 
Lynne Higginbotham... --. Clerk-stenogtapher 90 
Hulen R. Selman V (Jan. 1 to 785. 05 
ar. 15). 
Joseph L. Gibson Conna Gon. 1-22, 659. 35 
Expenses... .- 2 446. 08 
An eee aoe enna 30, 709. 15 


rman 


James R. Naughton...... Counsel $11, 468. 82 
Delphis C. Goldberg..---- 8 staff 11,468. 82 
member. 

William Donald Gray... Research analyst 8, 084. 78 
Bebe B. Terry..---- .- Clerk-stenographer.... 4,999.50 
Lexine Rollins. .....---...--.. W 4, 266. 96 
Expenses... 52-2. e 167. 08 

n dere ANENE E, T EI rN ERD A 40,455.76 


July 22, 1968 


Executive and Legislative R nization Subcommittee, 
Hon. John A. Blatnik, Chairman 


Total 
gross 
Name ot employee Profession salary 
during 
6-month 
period 
Soer W. Pandaan N coe 
ra Warren Harrison al assistant. 
Stuart E. Bossom cae | ee € 8 
Veronica B. Johnson S 5, 959. 08 
Janet A. Hurtack......... sag ieee (Feb. 19 to 2, 158. 46 
June 30). 


1, 040, 56 


Natural Resources and Power Subcommittee, Hon. Robert 
E. Jones, Chairman 


. 82 

— ine Scheiber. Research analyst 1.61 
Catherine L. Hartk Stenographer”. 8 3.90 
Jack Tait Professional staff mem- 4, 828. 08 

ber (Jan. 1 to May 
, 1968). 

Lo sell gale SR La ERS SCRE oe EN 171. 22 
Wien 8 37, 369. 78 


Foreign Operations and Government Information Subcommittee, 
Hon. John E. Moss, Chairman 


Norman G. Cornish.. 
Vincent J. Augliere_. 


— Staff administrator. . $11, 468, 82 
— * foreign opera- SIE fee: 82 
n 


ons. 
Jack Matteson Chief, government 


li 10, 379, 82 
information. 

James L. Nelſigan Investigator. ......... 

Mario E. Bryan Conme 

Marcia Bresee Clerk 

Elizabeth Jayne Bodecker. Secretary 

Michael A. Taylor Le man 5 
0 Jan. 31). 

„ e 0 non wenavccnieth dies —.— . 

Total 


Legal and Monetary Affairs Subcommittee, 
Hon, Dante B. Fascell, Chairman 


Research and Technical Programs Subcommittee, Hon. 
Henry S. Reuss, Chairman 


Staff administrator 11. 
. 0 $11, 468. 82 


Secretary. y 
- Secretary (Jan. 1 to 3,493.15 
May 26, 1968). j 
Professional staff 514. 22 
member (June 15 to 
an. 30). 
N 246. 01 
KFF ͤ ere 20, 028. 82 


Special Subcommittee on Donable Property, Hon. John S. 


Monagan, Chairman 

Peter S. Barash.......... al assistant 086. 54 

Thomas A. Smit n analyst 5 
1 1 Katherina Arm- Clerical staff.......... 5,959. 08 
Err nA E E R S A 12.70 
i A E: 20,431. 60 
Special Subcommittee on Invasion of Privacy, Hon. Cornelius E. 

Gallagher, Chairman y — 

Charles P. Witter -~--~ Staff ber (Feb. 1 k 
5 R 300 ‘eb. $5, 209. 20 


July 22, 1968 


Funds authorized or approprirated fo 1 7 — 


expenditures (H. Res. 109, 1027, 1160, 90th 
CONE D cone cases Hash det es AA E uk $1, 500, 000. 00 
Amount of expenditures previously reported... 719, 183.15 
Amount expended from Jan. 1 to June 30, 1968.. 370, 688. 70 
1 38 0 expended from Jan. 3, 1967 
June 30/1968. <n m cence eseans 1, 089, 841. 85 
Balance aS as of June 30, 1968. 410, 158,15 


WILLIAM L. Dawson, 
Chairman, Committee on 
Government Operations. 


JuLY 3, 1968. 
COMMITTEE ON HOUSE ADMINISTRATION 


To the CLERK OF THE HOUSE: 

The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134(b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved 
August 2, 1946, as amended, submits the 
following report showing the name, profes- 
sion, and total salary of each person em- 
ployed by it during the 6-month period from 
January 1, 1968, to June 30, 1968, inclusive, 
together with total funds authorized or ap- 
propriated and expended by it: 


Total 
gross 
Name of employee Profession salary 
during 
6-month 
period 
Julian P. Langston. .....- Chief cle. $13, 546. 
David S. Wolman._...... Personnel analyst. J 
Robert D. Gray --- Chief auditor. 0, 046. 1 
Louis Silverman. istant clerk 7. 302. 36 
Irene D. Stoſman . 4.732. 74 
Vivian M. Robinson — clerk (minor- 3, 495. 02 
Gurney S. 8 --- Assistant clerk - 4,425.54 
Rita Stewart id - 1,500.60 
Catherine G. Young. d a 179. 02 
Funds authorized or appropriated for committee 
%% AAA ccttn sco nssosiass $50, 000. 00 
Amount of expenditures previously reported 14, 432. 73 
Amount expended from Jan, 1, 1968, to June 3 
NOs Soma O E A A E S OEN 753.71 
27 N expended from Jan. 3, 1967, 
SA 19, 186. 44 


C ————— 
Balance unexpended as of June 30, 1968... 30, 813. 56 


OMAR BURLESON, 
Chairman. 
JULY 9, 1968. 
COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS 
To the CLERK OF THE House: 

The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134(b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved 
August 2, 1946, as amended, submits the 
following report showing the name, profes- 
sion, and total salary of each person em- 
ployed by it during the 6-month period from 
January 1, 1968, to June 30, 1968, inclusive, 
together with total funds authorized or ap- 
propriated and expended by it: 


Total 
gross 
Name of employee Profession salary 
durin 
6-mon 
period 
Sidney L. Mefarland Professional meal di- 513, 527. 42 
rector and engineer- 
ing consultant. 
T. Richard Witmer__..... Counsel and consultant 13, 046. 28 
on national parks 
and recreation, 
William L. Shafer Consultant on mining 12,627. 96 
pir and pub! 
Lewis A. Sigler Consultant on indian 10, 908. 42 
. (from Jan. 22, 
Nancy J. Arnold... .....- Chief clerk BNI. be 13, 046, 28 
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Total 
gross 
salary 
during 
6-month 
period 


Name of employee Protession 


Dixie S. Berton 

Patricia Ann Murray 

Virginia E. Bedsole_.. 

Patricia B. Freeman.. 

Susan W. Gardner -Tdo 

Salaries paid pursuant to H. Res. 114, 90th Cong.: 
Charles Leppert, Ir... Assistant counsel.. -= 


10, 533. 02 
7.656. 06 


Lee McElvain..........-._.-d 

Kathleen Vance Cle 

Edward Gaddis. Messenger. 

Funds authorized or appropriated for committee ex- 

Ponditures r A $180, 000. 00 
Amount of expenditures 3 reported 65, 843. 09 
Amount expended from Jan. 1, 1968 to June 30, 

„ Se 161, 787.90 

Total amount expended from Jan. 1, 1967, 
Wy Jame eee 127, 630. 99 
Balance unexpended as of June 30,1968... 52, 369. 01 


1 Includes payment of $2,000 to Ernest J. Eaton, correspond- 
ence analyst, under contract approved Apr. 26, 1 
WAYNE N. ASPINALL, 
Chairman. 


JuLy 8, 1968. 


COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN 
COMMERCE 
To the CLERK oF THE HOUSE: 

The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134(b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved 
August 2, 1946, as amended, submits the 
following report showing the name, profes- 
sion, and total salary of each person em- 
ployed by it during the 6-month period from 
January 1, 1968, to June 30, 1968, inclusive, 
together with total funds authorized or ap- 
propriated and expended by it: 


Total 
gross 
Name of employee Profession salary 
during 
6-month 
period 
Clerical staff: 
A $13, 649. 34 
First assistant clerk. . II, 105. 82 
Assistant cler 6,779.22 
8, 544. 36 
5, 394, 66 
5, 394. 66 
6, 745, 02 
5, 394. 66 
ne 4.939. 47 
Marion M. Burson - Staff assistant (mi- 11, 105. 82 
nority). 
Professional staff: 
Andrew Stevenson Professional staff co- 13, 649. 34 
ordinator. 
William J. Don Professional staff 13, 649. 34 
member. 
James M. Menge r S 13, 649. 34 
Robert F. Guthrie........_.. CE ate Se 13, 046. 28 
Additional temporary 
employees under 
H. Res, 168 and 354: 
Lewis E. Berry, Jr. Minority counsel 13, 649. 34 
Helen M. Dubſao. Staff . 10, 046. 10 
Barbara L. Bullard Clerical assistant 4, 029. 06 
er “ba 
Dolores D. 9 n . 3.599. 34 
John T. Burton Staff assistant. „056. 16 
Douglas R. Nobles, . ES — — as May 31, 434.30 
Edward J. Miller Staff assistant (from 122. 15 
une 
Eleanor A. Dinkins Clerical assistant. 5, 230. 31 
Special Subcommittee on 
investigations: 
Robert W. Lishman..... sera counsel 
Daniel J. Manelſi ttorney.....-. 
James R. Connor Sun assistant. 
Elizabeth G. Paol: -- Clerical assistant 
Celia M. Dupree......- Clerical assistant (to 
Mar. 31, 1968). 
Thomas D. Hart. pages ane (to 6, 132. 76 
George T. Turner Special assistant 9,670. 74 


Profession 


Name of employee 


ger (to Mar. 15, 
1968). 

Staff assistant. 

Atto 


1 or appropriated for committee ex- 
penditu 


Amount of expenditures previously reported 252, 590. 56 
Amount apenga from Jan. 1, 1968 to June 30, 1 


Total amount ene from Jan. 3, 1967 to 
JUNG 30, 1008 ͤ 415, 543. 86 


Balance unexpended as of July 1, 1958. 304, 456. 14 


HARLEY O. STAGGERS, 
Chairman. 


JULY 15, 1968. 
COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 
To the CLERK oF THE HOUSE: 

The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134(b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved 
August 2, 1946, as amended, submits the 
following report showing the name, profes- 
sion, and total salary of each person em- 
ployed by it during the 6-month period from 
January 1, 1968, to June 30, 1968, inclusive, 
together with total funds authorized or ap- 
propriated and expended by it: 


Total 
gross 
Name of employee Profession salary 
during 
6-month 
period 
Bess E. Dick. .. Staff director $13, 527. 42 
William R. Foley „527.4 
Benjamin L. Zelenko. eee 11, 953. 72 
Garner J. Cline „436. 
nald G. Benn... 813. 58 
Uzal H. Martz, Jr... 8 assistant... 7,798.74 
Carrie Lou Allen.. . stale ose „852. 28 
Lorraine W. Beland. 
Gertrude Clara Bur. 6. 
Jane C. Caldwell.. 
rances Christy. 
Roberta E. Eisenberg. -d 
Elizabeth G. Meekins 


Salaries paid Jan. 1 oo June 30, 1968, pursuant to H. Res. 
40, 132, and 1018, $0th Cong. 


Employee Position Salary 


Appel, Leonard Assistant counsel 
8500 825 30, 


$7, O02. 64 


. — Harold W. 
Iman, pearl 


feast, Alma B. ` 

Jett, R. Frederick. 503. 
an, Mary. . 

Kelemonick, Michael 999. 

Lee, Charles R. Messenger tinn (through 1,316. 58 

Logan, Sue N. Clerical 01800 260. 58 

Mar. 31, 1 2 
Lokos, John J. 


McGrady, Floreni 
Polk, Franklin G.. Assi 

Resweber, Harold J., Jr, y 
Santarelli, Donald E. Associate counsel. 


Sourwine, Mary G.. . Clerical staff 
Vance, Louis S Messenger 
Zeifman, Jerome Counsel. - 


Funds authorized or appropriated for committee 
ie aleas . SY $500, 000. 00 


Amount of expenditures previously reported... 219, 084. 81 


22694 


rf. — $82, 806. 17 
Total amount expended from Jan. 3, 1967, 

through June 30, 196. 301, 890. 98 
Balance unexpended as of June 30, 1968.. 198, 109. 02 


Funds for Preparation of United States Code, District of Columbia 
Code, and Revision of the Laws 


A. Preparation of new edition of United States Code 
(no year): 


Unexpended bajance Dec. 31, 196 $106, 430. 77 
Expended Jan. | to June 30, 1888 4}, 383. 34 
Balance June 30, 18688 65, 147. 43 


B. r ¢ of new edition of District of Colum- 
bia 


Ghekpended balance Dec. 31, 1887. 39, 803. 09 
Expended Jan. 1 to June 30, 1968——ꝑ!7 25, 228. 91 


Balance June 30, 1968 14, 574. 18 
C Revision of the laws 1968: 
nexpended balance Dec. 31, 1987 14, 686. 37 
Second supplemental, 1986. 945. 
Pe sash AS. eee 15,631. 37 
Exponded Jan. 1 to June 30, 196. 13; 669. 02 
Balance June 30, 1968 1, 962. 35 


JUNE 30, 1968. 
COMMITTEE ON MERCHANT MARINE AND 
FISHERIES 
To the CLERK oF THE HOUSE: 

The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134(b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved 
August 2, 1946, as amended, submits the 
following report showing the name, profes- 
sion, and total salary of each person em- 
ployed by it during the 6-month period from 
January 1, 1968, to June 30, 1968, inclusive, 
together with total funds authorized or ap- 
propriated and expended by it: 


Total 
gross 
Name of employee Profession salary 
during 
6-month 
period 
John M. Drewry.....-.-+ Chief counsel... ..... $13,527. 42 
Bernard J. Zincke x“ ule oa Ken 12.933. 4 
5 11, 143, 
11, 180, 91 
es 11, 760, 42 
2, 962. 26 
6, 962, 34 
5,717.70 
6, 662. 82 
oe 5 ape . 6, 028, 50 
nvestigating 
s Bakes: ay 8, 066. 46 
William B. Winfi 5,924, 52 
Donald A. Watt. 7, 276. 20 
Albert J. Dennis 6, 962. 34 
Norman M. Barnes do 3.052. 92 
Lucye L Summers Secretary. 4, 187. 64 
Diane G. page ape 3 —f.—ñ 3, 285. 06 
Jane C. Wojcik. ....-..-.---d0....... - 5,233.14 
Ronald L. Schwartz W er iis ce 380. 19 


Funds authorized or appropriated for committee 


enters 0000)... nptanaes $270, 000. 00 
Amount of expenditures previously tepofteg . 103, 273. 4 
Amount expended from Jan. 1 to June 30, 1968.. 54, 724. 

Total amount expended from Jan, 3, 1967, 
to June 30, 196. 157, 997. 82 


Balance unexpended as of June 30, 1968.. 112, 002. 18 


EDWARD A, GARMATZ, 
Chairman. 


JULY 18, 1968. 
COMMITTEE ON Post OFFICE AND CIVIL SERVICE 
To the CLERK OF THE HOUSE: 

The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134(b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved 
August 2, 1946, as amended, submits the 
following report showing the name, profes- 
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sion, and total salary of each person em- 
ployed by it during the 6-month period from 
January 1, 1968, to June 30, 1968, inclusive, 
together with total funds authorized or ap- 
propriated and expended by it: 


Totai 
gross 
salary 
during 
6-month 
period 


Name of employee Profession 


Standing committee staff: 
Johnson, Charles E. Chief 8 and staff 513, 527. 42 


director 

Associate staff director. 13,347.78 
Counsel it Joe 

Assistant staff director. 
- Senior staff assistant... 
5 pr. 5, 


Thornton, Elsie E... Executive secretary 7, 406. 17 
Wells, Barbara M Secret: 6,170.71 
Simons, Blanche M 5, 980. 88 
Snipes, Justine pp... doo 1... 5, 448, 54 

2, 566. 44 


Berner, Joan Hm... Scrat (to Mar. 31, 
1968). 


Investigative Staff, Pursuant to H. Res. 209, 210, and 1053, 90th 
Cong., 2d Sess. 


Arvizu, Rafael, I Staff intern 9559 $151.78 
June 20, 1968). 
Bates, Kathryn K.. Secretasy............- 4,579. 
Barton, Richard.. . Staff assistant. - 6,776.33 
Berner, Joan H e (from Apr. 1. 799. 67 
Bingaman, Deanne 4. Secretary (from Mar. 2, 357. 09 
Carroll, Patricia G.... Staff assistant (from 2,403. 96 
Mar. 1, 1968). 
Davis, Stewart A. - Staff assistant 6, 454. 74 
Devlin, Ralph J.. + uel Momoni 9, 423. 08 
Flanagan, Carol A . Secretary.........-..- „026. 86 
Fortune, Francis o. Coordinator (Feb. 1. to 3. 418. 58 
r, 
Frink, Gary R..... N 185. (to Mat. 5, 484. 06 
Green, Thelma R... . Secretary......-...... 5, 132. 88 
Karoly, Edmund R__...-- Staff 4 196 (from 2, 501. 74 
ay 
Keatin, ng, Michael * Staff assistant... 4.852. 80 
Kenn . Thomas R.....--.... do. — 7,144.02 
Marshall, John 8 9 assistant {to 2,873.95 
Matchett, Francis T Inves M —— 5,281.16 
McGuire, Verna J. ~- Clerk- 5191908 (fro a 733.76 
May 1 
June 30, S 
Napier, Margaret G... Clerk-steno; er- 3, 481. 44 
Pendleton, Maria R.. . .. Document clerk. ..-..- 552.9 
Petets, Dorothy L.. — Staff 2 BEL 5, 160. 7: 
Powell, John W.. 2 S 6.200. 19 
Sugg, Margaret B Staff assistant (from 2, 403. 96 
Mar. 1, 1968, to 
June 30, 1968). 
Tansill, Helen C. Stenographer_ 
Vaughn Evelyn F Clerk-typist 
Ward, Ella f. Staff assista) 


Ward, Sara L.. Secretary. E . 
Wenchel, Anne - Typist (ume em- 279. 89 
June 10 rom 
une 10, 1968). 
Williss, Donna Linn...... Secretary..........--- „658. 32 
Woolever, James J Stat! intern (from 121, 38 
June 24, 1968). 


Contract Consultants, pursuant to H. Res. 209, 210, and 1053, 


90th Congress, 2d Session 
Moore, George G.. Civil service consultant. 37, 500. 00 
Winslow, Joseph E Pognon pianeto 
— E 12, 500, 00 
Funds authorized or appropriates for committee 
anner oO EEE EES TETT 595, 000, 00 
Amount of expenditures previously reported... - 233,011. 55 
Amount expended from Jan. 1, 1968 to June 30, 144,168.47 


to June 30, 1968 23 377, 180, 02 
Balance unexpended as of June 30, 1968. - 217, 819. 98 


THADDEUS J. DULSKI, 
Chairman, 
JUNE 30, 1968. 
COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC WORKS 
To the CLERK OF THE HOUSE: 

The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134(b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved 


July 22, 1968 


August 2, 1946, as amended, submits the 
following report showing the name, profes- 
sion, and total salary of each person em- 
ployed by it during the 6-month period from 
January 1, 1968, to June 30, 1968, inclusive, 
together with total funds authorized or ap- 
propriated and expended by it: 


Total 
gross 
Name of employee Profession salary 
during 
6-month 
period 
Richard J. Sullivan Chief counsel . 13, 527. 8 
Joseph R. Brennan Engineer consultant . 8.943. 
Lester Edelman 9 (as of May 2, 3, 607. 42 
Clifton W. Enfield Minority counsel 13, 270. 80 
Stephen V. Feeley. ...... Subcommittee clerk.... 6. 665. 
Dorothy A. Beam Execu s 


Meriam R. Buckley 
Sterlyn B. Carroll. 


eee 
nvestigating si 
Res. 24 19: 
Miaria B. Tobin 
Audrey G. Warten 
Robert F. Spence Be a 
Augusta B. ee . 
Erla S. Voumans Mi = staff assistant. 6, 271. 38 
Sheldon S. Gilbert 2 Minority staff assistant 3. 625. 02 
(as 0 o Apn 1, 1968). 
Jeannine A. Marcoux... Staff assistant 4,706, 04 
Florence S. Spaulding.. Minority staff assistant. 4, 194. 24 
Sara B. Hilber 8 4. 181. 04 
Judy Ann Marshall. . .. Clerical assistant (ter- 
minated Mar. 31, 
1 ) EEEN 1,681. 80 
Harvey C. Simms, Jr... * 41366 (as of 82 
June 3, 1968) _. “ 
Special Subcommittee on 
Heh Fed 7 7 
way Program: 
Walter R. May — Chief counse i. 13, 501, 74 
John P. Constandy Assistant chief counsel. 12,627. 
Robert L. May Minority counsel... __. 2,551. 58 
George H. Martin Administrative Assist- 1,775.49 
ant 1.180500 Jan. 


Salvatore J. D'Amico. 
John P. O'Hara.. 


1.46 


Carl J. Lorenz, Jr 18 

8 Lawrence 588, 26 

George M. i — chiar, ed ENEA 11,918. 16 

Sherman S. ilise N staff 9. 701. 46 

Paul R. S. Vates 8 professional 9,479.94 
staff member. 

71 M. Keeney. . Chief clerk........... 6, 257. 82 
Sin M. e PRY Sa assistant 7,071. 30 
Mildred E. Rupert. * 5, 106. 18 
eft nn 16 

ey nig 260. 
Martha A. Downie.. 4.619. 34 


Funds authorized ot appropriated for committee 


S A a sin 1 $460, 000, 00 
550, 000, 00 
1, 010, 000, 00 
Amount of expenditures previously reported... 420, 892. 00 
Amount expended from Jan 1, 1968 to June 30, 
. renew nd SaaS ood 1 219, 938. 47 
tott — vob rashes from Jan. 3, 1967 
bio enters imi J 640, 831. 24 
Balance unexpended as of June 30, 1968.. 389, 168.76 
1 H. Res. 248. 
2H, Res. 1071. 


GEORGE H. FALLON, 
Chairman. 
JULY 17, 1968. 
COMMITTEE ON RULES 


To the CLERK oF THE HOUSE: 

The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134(b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved 
August 2, 1946, as amended, submits the 
following report showing the name, profes- 
sion, and total salary of each person em- 
ployed by it during the 6-month period from 
January 1, 1968, to June 30, 1968, inclusive, 
together with total funds authorized or ap- 
propriated and expended by it: 


July 22, 1968 


Total 
gross 
Name of employee Profession salary 
during 
6-month 
period 
Laurie C. Battle Counsel, Standing $13, 527. 42 
Committee (P). 
Robert D. Hynes, Jr_ Minority Counsel 3 
Mary Spencer Forrest. Assistant Counsel (P)... 7,798.74 
William F. Porter... Staff 2 8 WG „ 132. 
Winifred L. Watts. .. Secretary 8 8 026. 
Jonna Lynne Cullen Secretary (C) (from 708. 96 
June 1). 
Funds authorized or appropriated for committee ex- 
Uf $5, 000. 00 
Amount of expenditures jax reviously reported. 1,617. 50 
Amount expended from Jan. 1 to June 30, 1968 680. 99 
Total amount expended from Jan. 10, 1967 to 
June 149 . erp 2. 298. 49 
Balance unexpended as of June 30, 1968. 2,701.51 
WILLIAM M. COLMER, 
Chairman. 
JULY 10, 1968. 


COMMITTEE ON SCIENCE AND ASTRONAUTICS 


To the CLERK oF THE HOUSE: 

The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134(b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved 
August 2, 1946, as amended, submits the 
following report showing the name, profes- 
sion, and total salary of each person em- 
ployed by it during the 6-month period from 
January 1, 1968, to June 30, 1968, inclusive, 
together with total funds authorized or ap- 
propriated and expended by it: 


Total 
gross 
Name of employee Profession salary 
during 
6-month 
period 
Charles F. ODucander Executive director- $13, 527. 42 
chief counsel. 
John A. Carstarphen, Ir —.— clerk-counsel.... 13,046.28 
Philip B. Yeager--------- ree A 13, 046. 28 
W. H. Boo ex Chiet hots con- 13, 046. 28 
ni 
Frank R. Hammill, Jr. Counsel 12, 583. 44 
be! Ann Robert 5, 488. 86 
ren poan- 5, 260. 00 
Carol F. Rodgers. 5, 132. 88 
June C. Sta 5, 132, 88 
Virginia Robison. - 5, 132. 88 
sgh eee staff 
Richard P. Hines. . Staff consultant 12, 069. 66 
12, 069. 66 
12, 069. 66 
12, 069. 66 
10, 559. 82 
7, 243. 50 
1,833, 24 
Hoe! J. Giroux........ Clerk 1 6, 380, 04 
Elizabeth S. Kernan_... Scientific research 6, 162. 78 
assistant. 
Publications clerk 4,679.40 
Secretary. - 4,247.17 
00. — 2,943.36 
Assistant “publications 1,257.60 
George B. Hartzog Ill... Clerical assistant 50. 00 
(from June 26). 
Funds ber aga or appropriated for committee 
o W E son. 25. $550, 000. 00 
Amount of expenditures previously reported.. - 232, 879. 65 
Amount expended from Dec. 31, 1967 to June 30, 
WG Bese peck SE beeen ee 133, 481. 11 
Lisl amount expended from Jan. 3, 1967 
fo Sune a 222 5. eee 366, 360. 76 


Balance unexpended as of June 30, 1968... 183, 639. 24 183, 639. 24 


GEORGE P. MILLER, 
Chairman, 
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JULY 1, 1968, 

COMMITTEE ON STANDARDS OF OFFICIAL 

CONDUCT 
To the CLERK OF THE HOUSE: 

The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134(b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved 
August 2, 1946, as amended, submits the 
following report showing the name, profes- 
sion, and total salary of each person em- 
ployed by it during the 6-month period from 
January 1, 1968, to June 30, 1968, inclusive, 
together with total funds authorized or ap- 
propriated and expended by it: 


Total 
gross 
Name of employee Protession 2 
during 
6-month 
period 
John M. Swanner Staff director $11, 393. 16 
Bennett Wolfe_____ Assistant staff director. 10. 454. 34 
Nariann R. Meckenzie. . Secretary 6.271. 38 
Tempie W Whittington... Assistant cle 2,901. 15 
Ute Debus een Assistant clerk (from 2, 774. 16 
Mar. 1, 1968). 
Funds authorized or appropriated for committee 
expenditures (H. Res. 871, Sept. 21, 1957) $10, 000. 00 
Amount of expenditures previously reported 244. 64 
Amount expended from Jan. 1, 1968 to June 30, 
. cae ye EE pd EL , 893. 60 
Total amount ex ed from Sept. 21, 1967 
to June 30, 188 — Se, 3, 138. 24 
Balance unexpended as of June 30, 1968.... 6, 861. 76 
MELVIN PRICE, 
Chairman. 
JULY 11, 1968. 


COMMITTEE ON UN-AMERICAN ACTIVITIES 
To the CLERK OF THE HOUSE: 

The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134(b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved 
August 2, 1946, as amended, submits the 
following report showing the name, profes- 
sion, and total salary of each person em- 
ployed by it during the 6-month period from 
January 1, 1968, to June 30, 1968, inclusive, 
together with total funds authorized or ap- 
propriated and expended by it: 


Total 
gross 
Name of employee Profession salary 
during 
6-month 
period 
Standing committee: 
Donald T. Appell. - Investigator..........- 
Anniel Cunningha Chief of files and 
erence. 
Helen M. Gitungs ‘esearch analyst 
Juliette P. reg Lee ae clerk.. 8, 
Francis J. McNamara... Staff director 3,527. 
Isabel B. Nagel Secretary to counsel 3, 632. 36 
Resigned Apr. 30, 
Josephine S. Randolph. Clerk-stenogra her 1, 372, 26 
(transferred from 
zaion com- 
mittee — i 1968.) 
Chester D. Smith ral counsel. i 12, 551. 58 
Mary M. Valente Administrative „936.18 
secretary. 
Lorraine N. Veley gre a. 5, 132. 88 
_ 
William A. Wheeler. . Investigator......-.... 9, 923. 04 
Investigation committee: 
Eve C. Butler hope to counsel 3,064. 95 
inted Feb. 1, 
Daniel Butler cane, documents 3, 533, 88 
clerk, 


Total 
gross 
Name of employee Profession salary 
durin: 
6-mon 
period 
Investigation committee— 
Continued 
John F. Caposs ela Assistant fisie $2, 878. 50 
clerk (Resign: 

Mary Jo Ch clark sion i ph 2.542. 62 
ary Jo Chapman rk-stenographer____ 
Jean W. Curll-...------ Secretary to staff „472. 64 
director. 

Susan Ka ee tg 2 information analyst. . 2, 822. 22 
Florence B. Doyle Cletk-stenogtapfer. . 3,239.22 
Elizabeth L. E — 9 — 5,911.56 
Rochelle E. Epsteſn Clerk-typist. - 2,437.08 
Kathryn Fogle CES FRE 2,613, 42 
Emily R. Francis. Information analyst... 3,540. 42 
James W. Freeman nh a W 210.76 
June 1 
James L. Gallagher rend analyst atl 6, 271. 38 
Paul C. Higgins Information classi 2,722.74 
Doris R. Jaeck.._.-.... 3 analyst. 3,219. 54 
Mildred V. James Fite. e 2,649. 56 
Lois Z. Koba Information classifier 2, 495. 84 

— ned june 15, 
B. R. McConnon, IT.. Investigator... -n= 6, 690. 18 
William J. McMahon.. 4, 081,97 


Investigator 1 


Philip R. Manuel investigator dres (resigned 2, 868. 28 


Kathleen C. Marche... Information clesifier 620. 18 
ap inted May 20, 
Robert H. Mehaffey.... Research consultant. 7, 840. 74 
E. Anne Meiselman... Information classifier 105, 89 
appointed June 24, 
Artie Moreland— Secretary to general 4, 855. 78 
J. Jefferson Moss, Jr... gs yl th (appointed 451. 63 
Sophia Cottrell Maxon. ine et 1,919, 00 
—. pe Apr. 30, 
David E. Muffley, Ir. .. Documents cler 3, 730. 32 
Alfred M. Nittie Counse ii 10, 218. 48 
Maureen P. Ontrich. . Information analyst... 3, 396. 36 
Alma T. Pfaff. Research analyst 3, 903. 48 
Katharine Phillips Switchborad operator.. 3, 304. 68 
Foggy F. Plxley RS Editorial assistant 3, 396. 36 
William T. Poole Research assistant 3, 363. 60 
Rosella A. Purdy....... Clerk-typist 632, 50 
Josephine S. Randolph.. n 4, 134. 78 
hee ferred 
14 195 committee 
Man 1 
Herbert Romerstein.... Invest . — 95 499,05 
Freda J. Pe er Pan Clerk-stenographer 5, 556. 18 
Linda €. Sait. cass = 5556p 0Ohs <i cetaceans 3,141.00 
Lela Mae thes Phir Information analyst 2,633. 16 
(resigned Apr. 30, 
Donald l. Sweeny, Jr... Research analyst 6, 040. 56 
Barbara C. Sweeny Clerk-stenographer_... 3, 343. 98 
Sylvia Jane Webte bie nps (appointed 451. 63 
Neil E. Wetterman____- tvestigaor =... E. 5, 759. 42 
Billie Wnee ler Cleck-stenogtapher. . . 2, 542. 62 
Funds authorized or appropriated for committee 
0 $725, 000, 00 
Amount of expenditures previously 7 5 — . 341, 314. 00 
Amount expended from Jan. 1, 1968 to June 30, 
pS ¼ TAT 167,727. 28 
Total amount expended from Jan. 3, 1967 
to June 30, 1968 509, 041, 28 
Balance unexpended as of June 30, 1968.. 215,958.72 
E. E. WILLIS, 
Chairman. 
Jur. x 15, 1968. 


COMMITTEE ON VETERANS’ AFFAIRS 
To the CLERK OF THE HOUSE: 

The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134(b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved 
August 2, 1946, as amended, submits the 
following report showing the name, profes- 
sion, and total salary of each person em- 
ployed by it during the 6-month period from 
January 1, 1968, to June 30, 1968, inclusive, 
together with total funds authorized or ap- 
propriated and expended by it: 


Total 
gross 
Name of employee Profession salary 
during 
6-month 
per 
Standing committee: 
Oliver E. Meadows ja eee 3 $12, 280. 66 
Edwin B. Patterson. Counsel 12, 780. 66 
John R. Holden — staff 11, 443. 80 


George J. Turner. 
Wilma Jean Johnson 
Morvie Ann Colby 
Investigative staff: 
— Ea. 
Au A. Powelson 
Patric a J. Wilton 
Thomas R. Link.. 
Mare L. Black 00. 
William L. Sweet, J. Olerk- intern 


Funds authorized or appropriated for committee 
expenditures. .......-..-------------------- $175, 000, 00 


Amount of expenditures . 
Apan expended from Jan, 1, 1 


ro secant oe nded from Jan. 1, 1967, 
to June 3 11808. . 102, 548. 52 
Balance . as of June 30,1968... 72, 451. 48 
OLIN E, TEAGUE, 
Chairman. 
JuLY 10, 1968. 


COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS 


To the CLERK OF THE HOUSE: 

The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134(b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved 
August 2, 1946, as amended, submits the 
following report showing the name, profes- 
sion, and total salary of each person em- 
ployed by it during the 6-month period from 
January 1, 1968, to June 30, 1968, inclusive, 
together with total funds authorized or ap- 


propriated and expended by it: 
Total 
gross 
Name of employee Profession salary 
during 
6-month 
period 
Leo H. Irwin pant 1 I to $751. 52 
John M. Martin, 1. Assistant ‘chief counsel 13, 517. 44 
e o Jan. 10, 1968; 
chief counsel (C) 
from Jan. 11, 1968. 
William H, Quel) Minori! counsel Cf). 13, 527. 54 
John Patrick Baker Professional assistant 13, 259. 95 
(p) to Jan. 10, 1968; 
assistant chie 
opar ee Jan. 
Raymond Oriscol ll ee assistant 11, 766. 72 
James W. Kelley — e E OE „368. 62 
Harold Lamar . 00 10, 752. 24 
Hal cg Burkett......... Staff ani G 4,779. 42 
inia pater. pars do. 6, 305. 34 
William C. Byrd... 3,771. 36 
Saen Furnſer 4, 545, 02 
Kagan. 6, 305. 34 
June Kasdan 6, 838. 08 
jerry x 3,658. 32 
4,273.56 
Jean Ratliff. _ do 3. 127. 88 
Susan Saylor... — Staff assistant (C) 304. 21 
(from June 10). 
Gloria Saver Staff assistant (C) 5,771, 52 
. 5, 286. 96 
— Staff assistant (C) 6, 450, 42 
une 9), 
Staff assistant (c) 7. 171. 56 
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Total 
gross 
Name of employee Profession salary 
durin, 
6-mon' 
period 
Richard WIIbur Staff assistant (C) $1, 400. 03 
(from June 10). 
Hughlon Greene Document cler 4, 866.12 
Walter Little 3 4, 866, 12 
$50, 000. 00 
I5 — 
Amount of expenditures previously reported 5, 302. 04 
Amount expended from Jan. 1 to June 30, 1968. 1. 863.25 
* amount expended from Jan. 1, 1967 to 
Mn 7, 165. 29 


Balance unexpended as of June 30, 1968. 42, 834. 71 


WILBUR D. MILLS, 
Chairman. 


JuLx 1, 1968. 
JOINT COMMITTEE ON DEFENSE PRODUCTION 
To the CLERK OF THE HOUSE: 

The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134(b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved 
August 2, 1946, as amended, submits the 
following report showing the name, profes- 
sion, and total salary of each person em- 
ployed by it during the 6-month period from 
January 1, to June 30, 1968, inclusive, 
together with total funds authorized or ap- 
propriated and expended by it: 


Profession 


Name of employee 


Harold J. Warren 
Joseph C. Lewis X 


Richard L. Still... 


Funds — or appropriated for committee ex- 
Perdis. E $90, 390, 00 


Amount of expenditures previously reported 43, 875. 37 
Amount — from Jan. 1, to June 30, 1968... 40, 30 l. 59 


tal a texpended from July 1, 1967 to 
To anoni “i E DS E z Spee nied 84, 176. 96 
Balance unexpended as of June 30, 1968.... 6,213.04 
WRIGHT PATMAN, 
Chairman. 


JuLy 9, 1968. 

JOINT COMMITTEE ON INTERNAL REVENUE 

TAXATION 
To the CLERK OF THE HOUSE: 

The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134(b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved 
August 2, 1946, as amended, submits the 
following report showing the name, profes- 
sion, and total salary of each person em- 
ployed by it during the 6-month period from 
January 1, 1968, to June 30, 1968, inclusive, 
together with total funds authorized or ap- 
propriated and expended by it: 


July 22, 1968 


Total 
gross 
Name of employee Profession salary 
during 
6-month 
period 
L. N. Woodworth......... Chief of staff_......... $14, 368.74 
Lincoln Arnold Assistant chief of staff. 13,649.34 
Nicholas A, Tomasulo. . Legislation 3 „ 107. 52 
Robert R. Smyers efund counsel 031. 
James H. Symons Statistical analyst 8 
Alan P. Murray nomist 1. 
Grace J. Gunn. ~ Statistical analy: L 
Earl V. Willetts. Legislation counsel 7, 849. 
James M. LaMarche A no ie log assist- 9. 149. 
Harrison B. McCawley Refund 3 LEE eB on) 8, 983. 
Albert Buckberg...._._.. Economist r 7,454. 
Herbert L. Chabot... 7,471, 
7, 890, 
7,714, 
7,714. 
7,137. 
y 4 do. 6, 844, 
Gerard L. Ouellette ... Refund attorney 5, 
William B. Forti ____. Economic assistant... 5, 


Refund er — 
Secreta 0 


Joanne B. McDermott... Secretary 
James L. Boring E 
Blanche F. Nagro. 


PPP rw 


Ho 0 
PEE RRE ERES prta t iE 


SSSSSUSSSUAGSNSSLSRESSLSSITESS SR 


Appropriation.....-..-------e+-+--eeensaenaens 000. 
Supplemental: ...... 40 200. 


Funds authorized or appropriated for com- 
mittee expendituress 496, 200. 


Pen 3 from Jan. 1 to June 30, 1968. 
Total amount penans from July 1, 1967 to 


BL a, Cee E 457,692. 17 
SSS ——— 
Balance unexpended as of July 1, 1968 38, 507. 83 


RUSSELL B, LONG, 
U.S. Senate, Chairman. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC 


Under clause 2 of rule MV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

2075. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a draft of proposed leg- 
islation to amend chapter 47 (Uniform Code 
of Military Justice) of title 10, United States 
Code, to authorize deferment of sentence 
to confinement during appellate review, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

2076. A letter from the Director of Civil 
Defense, Department of the Army, transmit- 
ting a report on property acquisitions of 
emergency supplies and equipment made 
pursuant to Executive Order 10952 for the 
quarter ending June 30, 1968, pursuant to 
subsection 201(h) of the Federal Civil De- 
fense Act of 1950, as amended; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

2077. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Interior, transmitting a report on activities 
carried on by the Geological Survey during 
the reporting period January 1 through June 
30, 1968, pursuant to section 2 of the act 
of September 5, 1962 (Public Law 87-626); 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 


July 22, 1968 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr, PHILBIN: Committee on Armed Sery- 
ices. H.R. 18786. A bill to amend the Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency Retirement Act of 
1964 for certain employees, and for other 
purposes (Rept. No. 1766). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 

Mr. ASHMORE: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. S. 1073. An act to remove arbitrary 
limitations upon attorneys’ fees for services 
rendered in proceedings before administra- 
tive agencies of the United States, and for 
other purposes; with amendment (Rept. No. 
1773). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRI- 
VATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. MOORE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 11085. A bill for the relief of Dr. Gomez 
Rafael Pascual and his wife, Santa Maria de 
Pascual Yolanda del Carmen, with amend- 
ments (Rept. No. 1755). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. 

Mr. RODINO: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. H.R. 11253. A bill for the relief of Dr. 
Joseph Moussakhani; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 1756). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. CAHILL: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 12860. A bill for the relief Dr. Luis 
Ravenet (Rept. No. 1757). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr, DOWDY: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 14016. A bill for the relief of Dr. Augusto 
Usategui (Rept. No. 1758). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House, 

Mr. MacGREGOR: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H.R. 15174. A bill for the relief of Dr. 
Ernesto Jose Giro (Rept. No. 1759). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr, FEIGHAN: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S.772. An act for the relief of Dr. 
Violeta V. Oretaga Brown (Rept. No. 1760). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. FEIGHAN: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S. 1069. An act for the relief of Dr. 
Chung Chick Nahm; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 1761). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr, FEIGHAN: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S. 1327. An act for the relief of Dr. 
Samad Momtazee (Rept. No, 1762). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. FEIGHAN: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S. 1354. An act for the relief of Dr. 
Bong Oh Kim (Rept. No. 1763). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. FEIGHAN: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S. 2371. An act for the relief of Dr. 
Herman J. Lohmann (Rept. No. 1764). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. FEIGHAN: Committee on the Judi- 
clary. S. 2477. An act for the relief of Dr. 
Fang Luke Chiu (Rept. No. 1765). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. FEIGHAN: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H.R. 15210. A bill for the relief of Dr. 
Ramon R. Azaret (Rept. No. 1767). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. MOORE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 15476. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Mar- 
jorie J. Hottenroth; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 1768). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 
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Mr. RODINO: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 15634. A bill for the relief of Dr. Carlos 
M. Perez-Abreu (Rept. No. 1769). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. DOWDY: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 15969. A bill to confer U.S. citizenship 
posthumously upon Sp4c Klaus Josef 
Strauss (Rept. No. 1770). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H.R. 16238. A bill for the relief of Dr. 
Orlando Balea (Rept. 1771). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. CAHILL: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 18174. A bill for the relief of Dr. Jacques 
Charbonniez (Rept. No. 1772). Referred to 
the Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, pursuant 
to the order of the House of July 17, 
1968, the following bill was introduced on 
July 19, 1968: 

By Mr. SIKES: 

H. R. 18785. A bill making appropriations 
for military construction for the Department 
of Defense for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1969, and for other purposes. 


[Submitted July 22, 1968] 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. PHILBIN: 

H.R. 18786. A bill to amend the Central 
Intelligence Agency Retirement Act of 1964 
for certain employees, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. BROWN of California: 

H.R. 18787. A bill to amend title 10 of the 
United States Code to prohibit the assign- 
ment of a member of an armed force to com- 
bat area duty if any of certain relatives of 
such member dies, is captured, is missing in 
action, or is totally disabled as a result of 
service in the Armed Forces in Vietnam; to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. CLEVELAND: 

H.R. 18788. A bill to create a catalog of 
Federal assistance programs, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Government 
Operations, 

H.R. 18789. A bill to establish the Commis- 
sion for the Improvement of Government 
Management and Organization; to the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. 

By Mr. DUNCAN: 

H.R. 18790, A bill to amend title 10 of the 
United States Code to prohibit the assign- 
ment of a member of an armed force to com- 
bat area duty if certain relatives of such 
member died or become totally disabled while 
serving in the Armed Forces in Vietnam; 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. GARMATZ: 

H.R. 18791. A bill to eliminate require- 
ments for disclosure of construction details 
on passeger vessels meeting prescribed safety 
standards; to the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. HOWARD: 

H.R. 18792. A bill to direct the Secretary of 
Defense to pay the special pay authorized 
under section 310 of title 37, United States 
Code, to certain members of the uniformed 
services held captive in North Korea; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. OTTINGER: 

H.R. 18793. A bill to amend title 10 of the 
United States Code to prohibit the assign- 
ment of a member of an armed force to 
combat area duty if any of certain relatives 
of such member dies, is captured, is 
in action, or is totally disabled as a result of 
service in the Armed Forces in Vietnam; to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 


22697 


By Mr. RHODES of Arizona: 

H.R. 18794. A bill to require a uniform 
time for the release of election results in 
presidential elections; to the Committee on 
House Administration. 

By Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI: 

H.R. 18795. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to restore the provi- 
sions permitting the deduction, without re- 
gard to the 3-percent and 1-percent floors, of 
medical expenses incurred for the care of in- 
dividuals 65 years of age and over; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. RUPPE: 

H.R. 18796. A bill to provide partial reim- 
bursement for losses incurred by commercial 
fishermen as a result of State-imposed re- 
strictions on commercial fishing; to the 
Committee on Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries. 

By Mr. ASHMORE: 

H.R. 18797. A bill to revise the law govern- 
ing contests of elections of Members of the 
House of Representatives, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. 

H.R. 18798. A bill to establish the Capitol 
Guide Service, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on House Administration. 

By Mr. CAREY (by request) : 

H.R. 18799. A bill to approve Public Law 
9-189 of the territory of Guam, entitled “An 
act to add chapter 6 to title XXII, to amend 
sections 4004, 21000, 21002, 21003, 21201, 
21204, 21206, 21208.3, and 21214 of, and to re- 
peal section 21208.2 of, the Government Code 
of Guam, relative to the Guam Power Au- 
thority,” and Public Law 9-190 of the terri- 
tory of Guam, entitled “An act to add chapter 
7 to title XXII of the Government Code of 
Guam, relative to Guam Power Authority 
revenue bonds”; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. CULVER: 

H. R. 18800, A bill to amend the Federal 
Aviation Act of 1958 to authorize reduced 
rate transportation for certain additional 
persons on a space-available basis; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

H.R. 18801. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to exclude from gross 
income insurance proceeds received by an 
individual to cover additional living expenses 
during a period when he has lost the use of 
his residence by reason of fire, wind, flood, 
or other casualty; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

Mr. DULSEI: 

H.R. 18802. A bill to amend title 10 of the 
United States Code to prohibit the assign- 
ment of a member of an armed force to com- 
bat area duty if any of certain relatives of 
such member dies, is captured, is missing in 
action, or is totally disabled as a result of 
service in the Armed Forces in Vietnam; to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr, FARBSTEIN: 

H.R. 18803. A bill to amend section 231(b) 
of the Trade Expansion Act of 1962 to sus- 
pend the benefits of trade agreement con- 
cessions with respect to products imported 
from Poland; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania: 

H.R. 18804. A bill to amend title 39, United 
States Code, to provide for the employment 
of necessary postal field service personnel, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. GRAY: 

H.R. 18805. A bill to establish a commis- 
sion to be known as the Commission on Air 
Traffic Control; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. KUYKENDALL (for himself and 
Mr. EVERETT) : 

H.R. 18806. A bill to amend section 5004 of 
title 38 of the United States Code to permit 
employees of a Veterans’ Administration 
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hospital or domiciliary to use without 
charge parking facilities constructed by the 
Veterans’ Administration at such hospital 
or domiciliary; to the Committee on Veter- 
ans’ Affairs. 
By Mr. WHITE (for himself, Mr. 
FISHER, Mr. VAN DEERLIN, Mr. UDALL, 
Mr. TUNNEY, Mr. WALKER, and Mr. 
KAZEN) : 

H.R. 18807. A bill to establish the U.S. Sec- 
tion of the United States-Mexico Commission 
for Border Development and Friendship, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. GARMATZ (for himself, Mr. 
MAILLIARD, Mr. CLARK, Mr. PELLY, 
Mr. ASHLEY, Mr. MOSHER, Mr. LEN- 
NON, Mr. Morton, Mr. DowNING, Mr. 
KEITH, Mr. Rocers of Florida, Mr. 
Epwarps of Alabama, Mr. STuBBLE- 
FIELD, Mr. REINECKE, and Mr. FAL- 
LON) : 

H.R. 18808. A bill to extend the provisions 
of the Commercial Fisheries Research and 
Development Act of 1964; to the Committee 
on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. MURPHY of New York (for 
himself, Mr. ScHapEBERG, Mr. ST. 
ONGE, Mr. Rots, Mr. Dow, Mr. DEL- 
LENBACK, Mr. HATHAWAY, Mr. Por- 
Lock, Mr. Jones of North Carolina, 
Mr. RUPPE, Mr. HANNA, Mr. BUTTON, 
Mr. HELSTOSKI, Mr. LEGGETT, Mr. 
FuQua, and Mr. FRIEDEL) : 

H.R. 18809. A bill to extend the provisions 
of the Commercial Fisheries Research and 
Development Act of 1964; to the Committee 
on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. FALLON: 

H.J. Res. 1414, Joint resolution granting 
the consent of Congress to the States of 
Maryland and West Virginia and the Com- 
monwealths of Virginia and Pennsylvania and 
the District of Columbia, as signatory bodies, 
for certain amendments to the compact 
creating the Potomac Valley Conservancy 
District and establishing the Interstate Com- 
mission on the Potomac River Basin; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 
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MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, memorials 
were presented and referred as follows: 


$71. By the SPEAKER: A memorial of the 
Legislature of the State of California, rela- 
tive to opposition to amendments to the 
Pittman-Robertson Act other than for pur- 
poses of effective wildlife restoration; to the 
Committee on Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries. 

372. Also a memorial of the Legislature 
of the State of Louisiana, relative to amend- 
ments to the social security law; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ANNUNZIO: 

H.R. 18810. A bill for the relief of Rosaria 
Prunotto and Roberto Prunotto; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BINGHAM: 

H.R. 18811. A bill for the relief of Dr. Gol- 
lamudi Romachander; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BRASCO: 

H.R. 18812. A bill for the relief of Stefano 

Garcia; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. EDWARDS of California: 

H.R. 18813. A bill for the relief of Radovan 
Spremo; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 18814. A bill for the relief of Miss 
Saturnina Toriaga; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN: 

H.R. 18815. A bill for the relief of Nikolaos 
Fountas; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 18816. A bill for the relief of Vincenza 
Nunziata; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. HANLEY: 

H.R. 18817. A bill for the relief of Erlinda 
S. Calalang; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 
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By Mr. O'NEILL of Massachusetts: 

H.R. 18818. A bill for the relief of Cla- 
rinda Duarte Da Silva; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PEPPER: 

H.R. 18819. A bill for the relief of Clarence 

Nuckols; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. REINECKE: 

H.R. 18820. A bill for the relief of Mesrop 
Bogosoglu; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. RODINO: 

H.R. 18821. A bill for the relief of Aron, 
Frieda, and Batia Abramovitz; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SANDMAN: 

H.R. 18822. A bill for the relief of Tova and 
Arie Edrich; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr, SCHEUER: 

H.R. 18823. A bill for the relief of Edith 
Cohen; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 18824. A bill for the relief of Arie and 
Tova Edrich; to the Committee on the Judi- 


By Mr. WHALLEY: 
H.R. 18825. A bill for the relief of Rosa 
Marigliano; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


379. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the 
Board of Supervisors, County of Los Angeles, 
Calif., relative to gun control legislation; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

380. Also, petition of James Kelly, Lans- 
ing, Kans., relative to redress of grievances; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

381. Also, petition of Rabbi Martin Kohn, 
Los Angeles, Calif., relative to redress of 
grievances; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

382. Also, petition of Henry Stoner, Port- 
land, Oreg., relative to constitutional law; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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BABE RUTH ESSAY CONTEST 


HON. SAMUEL N. FRIEDEL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 22, 1968 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, in con- 
junction with the acquistion of Babe 
Ruth’s birthplace by the city of Balti- 
more, the Sports Boosters of Maryland 
conducted an essay contest revolving 
around the theme of “How Babe Ruth’s 
Booming Bat Brought Fame to 
Baltimore.” 

It was on August 16, 1948, that the 
“Babe” passed away, at the age of 53. 

Three students of the Cardinal Gib- 
bons High School, now occupying the site 
of St. Mary’s Industrial School, where 
Babe Ruth received his early training, 
have been named as recipients of the 
three awards, Richard Hiel, of 2116 
Drummond Road, Baltimore, 1968 grad- 
uate of Cardinal Gibbons High School, is 
winner of first prize. Thomas Jeske, of 
1303 Walnut Avenue, Baltimore, is win- 
ner of second prize, and Edward Krokos, 
of 5305 Highview Avenue, Baltimore, is 
winner of third prize. 

Who are the Sports Boosters? They 
are Baltimore businessmen and profes- 


sionals and other community leaders who 
enjoy following various sports activities. 
With Maurice R. Shochatt as the 
founder, they formed this nonprofit or- 
ganization in 1950 so they could lend a 
helping hand to the sports programs that 
have afforded them many hours of keen 
enjoyment. That accounts for the Sports 
Boosters’ various awards; support of 
youth sports programs; and espousal of 
diversified athletic endeavors. 

The Sports Boosters regard sports pro- 
grams as physical fitness foundation in 
training and strengthening the youth of 
America; as well as ideal for the adults, 
whether they are participants or specta- 
tors. Dedicated to the best in sports for 
the youth and adults, the Sports Boosters 
are truly happy to be able to do some- 
thing in their own way to advance ama- 
teur and professional athletic endeavors 
in his area. 

The officers of the Sports Boosters of 
Maryland include Michael Fox, honorary 
president; Edward Borow, president 
Sidney Chelew; senior vice president; 
Marvin Mirvis, vice president; Maurice 
R. Shochatt, executive secretary; Jack 
Brahms, treasurer; Hyman P. Tatel- 
baum, counsel; Judge Daniel Friedman, 
chairman of the executive board; and I 
am vice chairman of the executive board. 

Due to the Sports Boosters’ interest in 


Baltimore's immortal son and baseball 
idol, the Memorial Stadium area, on 33d 
Street in Baltimore, was designated in 
1957 as Babe Ruth Plaza through the ef- 
forts of the organization. The Sports 
Boosters were represented at the Memori- 
al Stadium ceremonies on August 13, 
1955, when a plaque extolling Babe 
Ruth’s baseball heroics was unveiled. 
Claire Ruth, his widow, was in attend- 
ance at the ceremonies. 

It is appropriate to note that Babe 
Ruth’s hometown has launched a 50- 
State drive to preserve the baseball im- 
mortal’s birthplace, located in a group of 
had otherwise condemned for demoli- 

on. 

The Babe was born on February 6, 1895, 
in a three-story, red-brick rowhouse at 
216 Emory Street, Baltimore, and 
christened George Herman Ruth. 

Mayor Thomas D'Alesandro III, has 
announced that a committee he ap- 
pointed on the Babe’s 73d birthday last 
winter had designed and minted special 
commemorative bronze coins, which are 
now being made available to fans of all 
ages who contribute $1 or more to the 
birthplace restoration fund. 

A limited quantity of the coins has 
been minted in sterling silver and these 
will be forwarded to persons sending a 
contribution of $100 or more, All con- 
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tributions to the Babe Ruth Shrine will 
be tax deductible. 

Funds raised by the mayor’s commit- 
tee, headed by Charles P. McCormick, 
Baltimore civic leader, and Jack Dunn 
III, vice president, Baltimore Orioles, will 
be used to convert the small brick home 
and the three connecting houses into a 
national shrine and museum in the 
Babe’s honor. 

The coins, the size of a silver dollar, 
can be obtained by writing to: Batter’s 
Box, Baltimore, Md. 21203. 

The Equitable Trust Co., Baltimore, 
will process each request and its com- 
puter services will speed delivery of the 
coins to the donors, the mayor said. 

On the obverse of the coin, designed by 
Bob Grams, Baltimore cartoonist, is a 
drawing of the Babe in his famous swing- 
ing stance and two of his many career 
records—714 lifetime home runs and a 
342 career batting average. 

On the reverse side of the commemo- 
rative coin, is a sketch of Ruth’s birth- 
place and the adjoining homes which 
will comprise the museum. 

Mayor D’Alesandro has announced 
that the names of all contributors will 
become a part of the permanent records 
at the Babe Ruth Shrine. 

Since it is expected that contributions 
will come from every State in the Union, 
Mayor D'Alesandro has declared that 
records of contributions will be kept and 
listed on a State-by-State basis. 

I hereby include the three winning 
entries in the Babe Ruth essay contest, 
sponsored by the Sports Boosters of 
Maryland, in the Recorp. They are as 
follows: 

BABE RUTH Essay CONTEST 
(By Richard Hill) 

He was brought up in the back of a 
saloon, often associating with the waterfront 
rabble, picking up the talk of the bar room 
crowds, he chewed tobacco at the age of 


seven”... Such was the beginning of one of 
the most celebrated heroes of the world of 
sports. 


George Herman “Babe” Ruth was a young 
man who rose above his environmental bar- 
riers, a young man soon to be idolized by 
every youngster old enough to hold a bat. He 
brought pride to the city that saw him grow. 
He set tremendous records with his booming 
bat, each blast echoed through the old saloon 
on Camden Street, where he had grown up 
as a small boy, and reverberated throughout 
the streets of the city. Each smashing drive 
was a light of inspiration to the youth 
throughout the country; to strive to make 
better, to make the break themselves, and to 
reach for the “Big League.” 

St. Mary’s Industrial School, which the 
Babe attended for the better part of his ad- 
olescent years, gave him his first break in his 
long climb to the top. It carefully reshaped 
the coarse character into a perceptive young 
man who, with the chance afforded to him, 
became perhaps, the biggest name in profes- 
sional baseball. During his formative years 
at St. Mary’s he learned the sport, while at 
the same time growing into a mature young 
man. He brought fame to the school that 
had started him in the right direction by 
giving him a helping hand during his most 
crucial years. 

But more important, the man himself, 
through his character and actions became 
the symbol of success that every boy in every 
alley reached toward and idolized. They saw 
him rise from the rubble in the streets to 
the fame and fortune that awaited him on 
the baseball diamond. He became the sym- 
bol of the common man, striving for some- 
thing better, and once given the chance 
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showing he could go all the way. Baltimore 
gave him the chance to make it big, and 
once there he remembered the town that had 
helped him along, each tremendous blast 
from his powerful bat sounded a thank you 
to the town that had made is possible. 


(By Thomas Jeske) 


What is the definition of a booming bat? 
It is like a golden arm in football. When 
applied to baseball, the term would describe 
a bat with a lot of power contained in it. 
The power is not supplied by the bat it- 
self, but the man standing behind it. There- 
fore if a bat is great, the man standing be- 
hind it is great. 

If a man is great his birthplace would in 
some way be brought into prominence. For 
example, George Washington brought Vir- 
ginia fame. If you were to ask a man, or 
woman, who was the greatest player behind 
a booming bat, the answer would most likely 
be Babe Ruth, the Sultan of Swat. There- 
fore the greatness of Babe Ruth as a hitter 
and player should bring fame to his birth- 
place, Baltimore. 

What makes the Babe so great? He was 
& high-powered dynamo. He still has the 
power, years after his death, of exciting the 
imagination with his elegant walk, his 
homely grin, his pigeon-toed stance, and 
above all, his feats. 

His feats were as the stars, many in num- 
ber. The record books say that of all of the 
records the Babe broke, 56 of them still 
stand. The most memorable of them are 60 
home runs in a season, and 714 of them in a 
lifetime. He also holds the record for most 
strike-outs. Even this pleased the fans. He 
swung at the ball like a wrecker at a 
house. He also holds records for most bases- 
on-balls for a season or a lifetime. The pitch- 
ers were scared rabbits—afraid to pitch to 
him. 

But baseball was not the only thing Babe 
Ruth excelled in. He was an angel with 
children. Around Christmas time he made 
regular visits to children in hospitals. There 
are other things he did for kids. It has been 
said that he left practice before a game 
once because he hit a kid’s dog, and he want- 
ed to make sure the dog would be alright. 
In 1932 he did the most spectacular thing 
for a kid, it was in the world series against 
the Cubs. He promised the kid a home run 
and in doing so he called his shot in the 
centerfield bleachers. 

In the closing years of his life, Babe was 
stricken with a deadly illness. One day his 
nurse came into his sickroom and found him 
trying to cross the room. She asked where 
he was going. “Not far, whispered Ruth, I’m 
just going over the valley.” Those were his 
last words. An hour later, at 53 he was dead. 
But with his death, his fame did not die. 
Neither did the fame of his birthplace, Bal- 
timore. 

(By Edward Krokos) 

Babe Ruth. When one mentions his name 
it is automatically associated with baseball. 
Every boy in America, interested in base- 
ball, holds him as his idol. Most baseball 
fans know of the records set by him dur- 
ing his illustrious career but hardly any- 
one stops to think of Babe Ruth—the man. 
Besides giving his records to baseball he also 
gave his character to humanity. 

Babe Ruth, an American hero, did not al- 
ways have recognition such as he acquired 
during his career. He struggled like a new 
born seedling. As a boy, Babe worked in his 
father’s waterfront saloon, washing out beer 
glasses. He and his father did not always 
get along too well because his father was 
mostly concerned about making money in his 
saloon, One night a brother from St. Mary’s 
Industrial School, now called Cardinal Gib- 
bons High, offered to let Babe work and live 
at the school. After some persuasion his 
father consented. From then on Babe had a 
new home far from the dirty beer glasses 
and smoky saloon. To Babe his new home 
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was like heaven. He was seven years old 
when he started at St. Mary’s and stayed 
there until he was eighteen. This is where 
he received his education and first broke 
into baseball. 

He began playing baseball with the other 
boys at St. Mary’s. Then he got his chance 
to break into organized baseball with the 
Baltimore Orioles, an International League 
team. Ruth was an apostle to the game of 
baseball. He had a personality that caught 
the imagination of the fans and that helped 
to popularize the game of baseball. He did 
many things for baseball such as helping to 
restore its name after the Chicago Black Sox 
incident. One of his many titles was “Sultan 
of the Swat”. Yankee Stadium was jokingly 
called “The House That Ruth Built.” 

Babe Ruth became an American hero. He 
was idolized by children as well as grow-ups. 
Statistics alone can not describe his impact 
on baseball, His personality was admired by 
everyone. It was a saintly characteristic. He 
would never get mad. Babe would act just 
the same if he had struck out or hit a home 
run. To Babe the ball was a moving target. 
When he would hit a homerun the ball sailed 
like it was shot out of a canon. This was the 
type of man Babe Ruth was. 

Ruth loved children. He would visit them 
in hospitals and bring them presents of 
autographed baseballs, For some children just 
to see him was thrill enough. An incident 
that took place showed that he cared. bg 
batting practice Ruth hit a stray ground ball 
that hit a little boy’s dog, which ran onto 
the field. The boy started to cry about his 
hurt dog. Babe took the dog to a hospital 
even though it wasn't for animals. He per- 
suaded the doctors to look after the dog for 
the boy. In all the confusion, Babe stayed 
at the hospital all day and had forgotten 
about that day’s baseball game. 

After his playing and coaching days were 
over, he suddenly became very ill, Thousands 
and thousands of letters and cards poured in 
with get well wishes. A full recovery was 
not possible because Babe had contracted 
cancer. Various operations lengthened his 
life for a few weeks. When he died on August 
16, 1948, both America and baseball lost a 
truly great man. 

The image of Babe Ruth stil lives on. 
Monuments have been erected in his honor 
at the Baseball Hall of Fame. Every Ameri- 
can boy knows about Babe Ruth and what 
he did for baseball and humanity. I feel 
privileged to attend school where he once 
attended. Even though Babe Ruth is gone 
his image lives on, This was the “Babe.” 


LAW AS THE FOUNDATION OF 
CIVILIZATION 


HON. CHARLES H. PERCY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 22, 1968 


Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, on June 15, 
1968, Dr. Purnendu Kumar Banerjee, the 
esteemed Ambassador of India to Costa 
Rica and Minister of India in the United 
States, made an important commence- 
ment address at the University of San 
Fernando Valley in California. I am 
pleased to ask unanimous consent that 
the address, entitled “Law as the Foun- 
dation of Civilization,” be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Law AS THE FOUNDATION OF CIVILIZATION 

I consider it a great privilege to be invited 


to join the new graduates and to participate 
on this auspicious occasion—the Com- 
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mencement Ceremony of this dynamic in- 
stitution. I am greatly honored to receive 
the honorary degree of Doctor of Sciences 
and I am proud to call myself an alumnus. 

Down through the ages, history has been 
the favourite plaything of thinkers and 
philosophers, politicians and statesmen, 
moral reformers and poets, as well as plain 
intellectual dilettantes like me, There have 
been more theories about history than about 
any other subject that I can think of. The 
theories include the simplest and perhaps 
the most commonly held view of history; the 
documentation of the achievements and fol- 
lies of mankind. Goethe affirmed that “His- 
tory is only a complex of nonsense.” On the 
other hand, the determinist version of the 
History of Hegel and Marx interprets it as a 
movement in which dialectical idealism and 
dialectical materialism respectively advance 
it with almost scientific precision from one 
stage to another. To these theories about 
history, I have added my own, and you are 
my ‘chosen people’ for receiving an expatria- 
tion thereof! My theory of History is moti- 
vated and fashioned by my partiality for the 
science of Law, which for me is the basis of 
order and civilization and thus the gateway 
to culture. For me Law is also the crystal- 
lization of a community’s fundamental ideas 
of proper conduct, of political rights and 
responsibilities, of social organisation, and 
therefore a good index for judging the qual- 
ity and the character of a community’s 
civilization and culture. 

As I view history and all the civilizations 
that have come and gone, I am struck by the 
fact that every great civilization has been 
inextricably governed by a legal code. The 
better and more progressive the legal code, 
and the degree of respect the people have, 
then the greater the civilization. And from 
each great civilization has been distilled the 
fund of legal knowledge and practice that is 
our heritage today. For me human history 
and human progress—and very fortunately I 
see a steady progress in human history—carry 
the slow but sure signs of evolution “from 
barbarism to civilization.” In this process 
Law has played a pre-eminent role, 

What is Law? And why and how does it 
come to have such a close and vital relation- 
ship with human evolution and progress? 
The great Cicero answered this question ap- 
propriately in the first century before Christ 
when he said: “Law was the right reason in 
accord with nature“ adding that Nature has 
inclined us to love men and this is the foun- 
dation of Law.” In other words, what he was 
saying was that man is by nature not only a 
rational but also a gregarious animal. St. 
Thomas Acquinas later reiterated this by 
declaring man to be a “Social animal who is 
irresistibly drawn towards living in a group. 
Life in a group, however, is not possible 
unless each of its members adapt themselves 
to each other and curb their predatory in- 
stincts. Each group, not very long after it 
comes into being, develops a code of conduct 
which by general acceptance becomes binding 
and constitutes its “Law”. This is a result of 
the experience of its members as to what is 
and what is not conducive to harmonious 
living within the group. To many of us, so 
used to associating law with legislation, it 
is simply the legislature that makes law and 
the executive that enforces it. But, however, 
when one analizes Law in its wider sense It 
embraces custom as well. 

The genesis of Law is in the rational and 
social nature of man. Its growth and evolu- 
tion is fashioned by the experience and 
genius of the group upon which it is bind- 
ing. Will Durant, in his monumental work 
“The Story of Civilisation” perceives four 
main stages in the evolution of Law. In the 
first stage human relations within the group 
are based primarily on the principle of re- 
tallation or personal revenge, which Cicero 
described as the “Lex Talionis”. It was the 
“eye for an eye” doctrine. As the heavy and 
sordid cost of this practice became clear in 
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time, the idea of restitution or “damages” 
grew up. This led to the second stage when 
scores were settled by payment in goods 
rather than in blood. As the practice of 
“damages” became established, the need was 
felt for a system whereby the amount of 
damages acceptable to both sides could be 
fixed. This was the genesis of the judicial sys- 
tem, and was the third stage in the evolution 
of Law. The fourth stage was reached when 
the governing body realised that over and 
above settling disputes and punishing of- 
fences, some effort had to be made to pre- 
vent them. At this stage the governing au- 
thority, besides being the judge, also be- 
comes a law maker and positive law was 
added to the general body of “common law” 
derived from the customs of the group. Be- 
sides these four stages, Will Durant also 
perceived two other characteristics in the 
evolution of Law. As law develops it tends 
progressively to become more humane, and 
secondly it provides wider and more numer- 
ous liberties and rights. 

Let us now examine the role of law and 
the manner of its development in history. 
The most obvious thing that strikes us is the 
fact that every great civilisation has had a 
legal code which it held in great respect and 
reverence, as its fundamental attribute. In 
the ancient civilisation of Babylon it was the 
code of Hammurabi; for ancient Persia, it 
was “The book of the Law” of Zoroaster; the 
Holy Land lived by the “Mossaic Code“; In- 
dia had the code of Manu; China the code of 
Chou; Sparta the code of Lycurgus; Athens 
the code of Solon; and Rome of course its 
famous Twelve Tables, During the middle 
ages the Canon Law of the Catholic Church 
ruled supreme all over the Christian world. 
Even in the modern day, we find great na- 
tions being built or transformed on a foun- 
dation of law. The French Revolution ushered 
in the new age in France and Napoleon set 
about consolidating it by framing a great 
new legal code which even today bears his 
name. The modernisation of Japan, Turkey, 
and the Soviet Union were made possible by 
a drastic revision of their respective legal 
systems, One of the first acts of the new born 
American nation was the drafting of a con- 
stitution. I have no doubt that America’s 
greatness is in no small measure due to the 
excellence of its constitution which has not 
only been a source of great inspiration to all 
its people but has also served as a stabilising 
factor keeping the enormous federation to- 
gether. In India too, one of the first acts of 
the nation after independence was to set 
about drafting a constitution. This demo- 
cratic constitution came into effect on Janu- 
ary 26, 1950, under which India held her 
fourth general election—the largest the world 
has ever seen, based on adult franchise, in- 
volying 250 million voters. 

Our examination of history also reveals 
the slow upward evolution of law on the basis 
of the contributions, some small some large, 
made by the various earlier civilisations. 
Primitive law, as I pointed out earlier, was 
harsh and arbitrary. Not only were the 
punishments inflicted inhumane and out of 
all proportion to the crime committed but 
the ruler or chief had unlimited powers of 
life and death over his subjects, and as did 
a householder over members of his family. 
Besides, primitive laws tended to be un- 
equal—being biased in favour of men as 
against women, children, and slaves in the 
tribe, These laws were also openly oppressive 
tending towards controlling every aspect of a 
man’s life and activity. However, with the 
passage of time the harsher aspects of primi- 
tive law gave way to more progressive con- 
cepts. One of the earliest influences was that 
of Lord Buddha. Buddha in the 6th century 
B.C. introduced the concept of compassion 
towards all living beings and deeply in- 
fluenced contemporary thought in India and 
the neighbouring countries of Asia. Thus, 
the laws of Emperor Ashoka in 273-232 B.C. 
were indeed unique in that age for their 
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numaneness. In western thought, the Stoics 
were perhaps the first to plead for the re- 
moval of excessive harshness in law. We 
notice some evidence of this under Roman 
law. We also find original contributions in 
terms of two important principles of civilised 
law, first that a man should be held in- 
nocent until proved guilty and second, the 
benefit of the doubt should favour the 
accused. 

In the matter of arbitrariness of law, the 
Mosaic Law and the Code of Manu were per- 
haps the first to strike out against it. Both 
these systems taught that rulers and ruled 
alike were the creatures of God and bound 
equally by his laws, and that the relation- 
ship between the ruler and his subjects was 
similar to that of the householder towards 
the members of his family. The removal of 
arbitrariness was carried forward under the 
Greeks and the Romans, who adopted the 
practice of written law—a fundamental safe- 
guard against arbitrariness—and permanent 
Judicial tribunals to interpret and apply 
them. To the Greeks we owe the concept of 
liberty but there was little real progress to- 
wards achieving this principle until the Ref- 
ormation and the Renaissance. Only after 
the advent of these two historic movements 
did it become apparent that unless man has 
@ modicum of liberty he could not develop to 
his full potential. By the time of the French 
and the American revolutions this concept 
had taken on the character of a self-evident 
truth. The concept of equality also came to 
be accepted slowly. Despite the philosophic 
enlightenment of the Greeks, they could not 
conceive of a woman as legally equal to man. 
And as for a slave, he was by definition an 
item of property. Christianity no doubt 
preached the fatherhood of God and the 
equality in his eyes of all his children, but in 
actual fact the clergy enjoyed a preeminent 
position vis-a-vis the people at large. In 
India and China the Brahmans and Man- 
darins respectively enjoyed privileged status. 
It was the reformation, with its then revolu- 
tionary concept of the “priesthood of all the 
faithful”, that really made a significant con- 
tribution to this concept. Another idea which 
grew rapidly at the time of the American and 
French revolutions was the thought that all 
men are equal in the service of God then why 
not in the affairs of state? 

A beginning had been made in the field of 
International Law, before the Christian era, 
by the non-European countries like India, 
Egypt and China. The ancient Indians, as 
pointed out in 1920 by my father in his 
book ‘International Law and Customs in 
Ancient India”, had a definite knowledge of 
the rules of International Law according to 
which they regulated their interstatal rela- 
tion and international conduct both in war 
and . Among the historical documents 
available, Kautilya’s “ARTHASHASTRA” is 
the most important and well-known evi- 
dence in this regard. 

In Egypt, the discovery and the interpre- 
tation of Tel-el-Amarna and Boghazkoy in- 
scriptions are the positive evidence of 
Egypt’s knowledge and practice in Inter- 
national Law. In China, equally conclusive 
evidences are available, in particular, in 
inter-statal reationships and protection of 
diplomatic agencies. Thus the Orient made 
substantial contributions to the develop- 
ment of International Law which never was 
the monopoly of the Western civilisation 
alone. 

In ancient Europe the Greeks and the Ro- 
mans made, through their distinctive civil- 
isation, valuable and lasting contribution in 
the development of International Law. In 
the middle ages when Europe was ruled by 
Canon Law, the feeling grew that it was 
possible for all nations to live under one 
law. However, with the coming of the refor- 
mation and the subsequent birth of the na- 
tion state this hopeful trend was sharply 
arrested. 


Hugo Grotious in the 17th century had to 
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make an impassioned appeal for Interna- 
tional Law as the basis for a sane world 
order, and he came to be known therefore 
as the father of International Law in the 
west. Opposing the Machiavellian doctrine 
that States cannot be perserved unless they 
are absolved from obeying the moral code 
laid upon their citizens, Grotious declared 
that States must respect both natural law 
and Jusgentium defined natural laws as “the 
dictate of right reason showing the moral 
turpitude, or the moral necessity of any act 
from its agreement or disagreement with 
a rational nature.” By Jusgentium he meant 
the accumulation of rules and restraints 
customarily accepted by the most developed 
nations in their mutual contacts. He dis- 
tinguished between just wars—(fought in 
defence against an aggressor) and unjust 
wars (fought for conquest and plunder). He 
laid down further that wars must be de- 
clared before being waged, that non-com- 
batants must be saved, and that though 
prisoners may be enslaved they should not 
be killed. Many of the ideas Grotious pro- 
pounded is common practice to-day. The 
U.N. symbolises his dream of International 
peace and order, The International Court 
at the Hague is a very distinct and impor- 
tant step forward in the field of Interna- 
tional Law marking the beginning of the 
voluntary surrender of national sovereignty 
to an international judicial tribunal. The 
jurisdiction of the Court is completely vol- 
untary. The fact that sovereign States may 
not be too many, have been bringing their 
disputes to it and abiding by its decision, 
is indeed very significant and very hopeful. 

History reveals much progress in the fleld 
of domestic and international law, but there 
is a long way to go. In some countries of 
the world liberty and equality are still a dis- 
tant dream, and laws are harsh and arbitrary. 
South Africa and Southern Rhodesia are two 
of the most glaring examples of inequality, 
lack of freedom, and injustice. In numerous 
other countries, in varying measure, discrimi- 
nation is practised on grounds of colour, race, 
religion, and fundamental freedoms are 
denied. In the international field, the con- 
cept of national sovereignty is still a great 
stumbling block. Big power ambitions, 
rivalries, political manipulations and mili- 
tant forces are all elements which endan- 
ger world peace. Selfishness is more apparent 
than cooperation in international relations. 
We, as responsible and modern citizens of 
the world, have to strive our utmost to elimi- 
nate these vestiges of darkness and these 
obstacles to progress. 

Denials of fundamental rights and dis- 
crimination in all its forms, wherever they 
exist, are a blot on our civilisation. We have 
to strive, by all means at our disposal, to 
stamp them out. In the international field 
we must eradicate wars and usher in inter- 
national justice and cooperation. Harold 
Stassen once said, “A single squadron of 
modern bombers in one flight can pack a 
destructive power greater than all the bombs 
carried by all the airplanes in all of their 
flights on both sides in World War II.” That 
was said some time ago. To-day this could 
very likely be said of one single plane rather 
than of a whole squadron. Nuclear war in the 
modern day amounts to suicide. Man, for the 
sake of his self-preservation, submits him- 
self to the laws that make society possible. 
So also has it become absolutely necessary 
for the nations of the world to subject them- 
selves to a code of conduct which makes life 
in the international community workable. A 
certain curtailment of national sovereignty 
is inescapable, since the choice is between 
a curtailment of sovereignty or world chaos 
and destruction, the former is a small price 
to pay for the latter. The concept of commu- 
nity has grown from a narrow tribal basis to 
that of the nation state. It has become neces- 
sary that we endure to live peacefully in 
larger and larger units, There is no stopping 
short of a world community. We have to re- 
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place anarchy by order, arrogance by under- 
standing and aggression by cooperation in 
the international community. 

The basic minimum in an international 
code of conduct for a sane world order is 
enshrined in the U.N. Charter. This was 
further strengthened by the principles of 
Panch Shila adopted by the newly independ- 
ent countries who met in 1954. In essence, 
the five principles of Panch Shila laid down 
that States can and must co-exist peacefully, 
and co-operate with each other for indi- 
vidual, mutual and general benefit. 

As war is the climax of international in- 
tolerance and opportunism, so is peace the 
outcome of proper understanding and coop- 
eration among nations. We must achieve 
international accord by cooperating in solv- 
ing problems of economic, social, cultural, 
and humanitarian character by promoting 
and encouraging respect for the human 
rights of all, without regard for race, sex, 
language or religion. 

The discovery of atomic energy has radi- 
cally changed the international milieu. The 
nuclear age, coupled with revolution in mass 
media, has brought the territorially divided 
world technologically together. The inter- 
dependence of the world is inescapable. This 
technological imperative of international 
cooperation is both a challenge and an op- 
portunity. Whereas the inhabitants of some 
areas of the world today live in the most 
magnificent luxury, others live in unimagin- 
able poverty and distress. Mankind today has 
the technological knowledge and the means 
to make poverty, hunger and disease a thing 
of the past; to provide to all its members a 
full and dignified life; and to make this the 
most glorious age in all of history. It is a 
tragic irony that today the world is spending 
over 600 million dollars a day on arms and 
defence, when for just about 10 million dol- 
lars a day, the whole of the underdeveloped 
world could be raised to a full and dignified 
life within a decade. There cannot be a truly 
world half rich and half poor. Existence of a 
slum in a prosperous community, if not 
taken care of and remedied in time, is bound 
to spread and infect the very prosperity of 
the community and turn it into an extended 
slum. Similarly the world cannot subsist in 
peace for long, if one part remains enslaved 
in poverty while the other enjoys prosperity 
in isolation. 

Of course, the prime responsibility for im- 
provement through hard work and self-help, 
lies with the developing countries them- 
selves. There is concrete evidence that this 
determination exists, For instance, India in 
the past two decades has almost doubled the 
agricultural production; created 30 million 
jobs; put 45 million children in schools; 
added 20 years to the life of an average 
Indian; more than trebled installed electrical 
power capacity; increased industrial output 
by at least 150 per cent; and broken into the 
nuclear age by installing three atomic react- 
ors and undertaking the building of three 
atomic power stations. In twenty years, India 
has risen from one of the most economically 
backward countries to the seventh most in- 
dustrialized nation in the world. She is one 
of the top eight in the field of atomic energy. 
Eighty per cent of all the expenditure in- 
curred on this enormous development pro- 
gramme and almost the entire manpower has 
been contributed by India itself. India’s food 
production has risen from 55 m. tons in 1947 
to 100 m. tons in 1968. However, the capital 
equipment and the foreign exchange to buy 
the equipment came from abroad and this is 
where assistance from the industrially ad- 
vanced nations like your great country, 
played a very important role. 

Scientific development and technology has 
broken down the barriers and limitations of 
past ages and opened the doors for Man’s life 
in world community. How man adjusts him- 
self to the new situation will determine the 
crucial issues of war and peace and even that 
of his very survival. If he fails to respond to 
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the challenges posed by this age, he might 
bring about total destruction of himself and 
the edifice he has built. Belng an optimist 
myself, and having a great faith in human 
ability to rise to the occasion, I feel confident 
that mankind will accept the challenge and 
succeed in making the dream a reality. There 
will no doubt be difficulties. We will slip and 
fall, but we will rise and carry on as we have 
done before till we reach the stage where peo- 
ples of the world will love and respect one 
another; where instead of confrontation 
there will be co-operation; where the strong 
and rich will help the poor and the weak; 
and where, enlightened universalism will re- 
place narrow nationalism and the only pre- 
eminent authority will be International Law. 


TRIBUTE TO CARL SANDBURG 
HON. HORACE R. KORNEGAY 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 22, 1968 


Mr. KORNEGAY. Mr. Speaker, today is 
the first anniversary of the death of 
Carl Sandburg who, for so many years, 
lived and wrote in North Carolina. 

During the past year, Mrs. Sandburg 
visited my hometown of Greensboro, N.C., 
and participated in events arranged by 
the Greensboro Chamber of Commerce. 
The Greensboro Chamber, which spon- 
sors a program of work which is con- 
spicuously people oriented, has often 
reached for Sandburg themes to help tell 
its story. 

The death of the North Carolina poet 
last year was not only Greensboro's loss, 
or Flat Rock's, or North Carolina’s. So 
it seemed to the Greensboro Chamber, 
when it began to organize an appropriate 
memorial tribute to Sandburg, that a 
meaningful tribute should have a na- 
tional setting. 

The chamber commissioned a musical 
work by North Carolina composer, M. 
Thomas Cousins, Greenboro’s composer- 
in-residence in memory of Sandburg, and 
Mr. Cousins spent some time with Mrs. 
Sandburg at Greensboro and Flat Rock 
while he was working on the composi- 
tion, “Skald of Flat Rock.” 

The Northern Virginia Music Center 
sent a concert, including the Cousins’ 
sent a concern, including the Cousins’ 
work, as its contribution to the Sand- 
burg event which the chamber was or- 
ganizing—and the chamber’s plans to- 
night will materialize on the Mall in 
front of the Smithsonian Institution’s 
Natural History Building, when the 
Greensboro Chamber of Commerce and 
the Smithsonian Institution jointly pre- 
sent the first national memorial tribute 
to the beloved poet of “The People, Yes.” 

Carl Sandburg was a constituent of 
my colleague, Hon. Roy Taytor, of North 
Carolina, but millions of Americans were 
Mr. Sandburg’s constituents. As a poet, 
Sandburg was a legislator in many re- 
spects—and his poems will be read and 
understood by Americans for generations 
to come. 

The words to Mr. Cousins’ composi- 
tion, “Skald of Flat Rock,” tell some- 
thing of Mr. Sandburg’s important 
spokesmanship for the people and his 
effect as an articulate observer of our 
country’s industrial growth. The name of 
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the work suggests Sandburg's Scandina- 
vian heritage as a troubadour and poet 
and recalls his longtime residence at 
Flat Rock, N.C. As the words of “Skald 
of Flat Rock,” written by H. A. Sieber, 
of Greensboro, put it: 

Who is now the PR man for the poor?” 


The tribute to Carl Sandburg follows: 
SKALD OF FLAT Rock 


(Nore—A memorial Tribute to Carl Sand- 
burg on the first anniversary of his death.) 


The poet is a Hungry Man 

For the morsel Hunger hungers for. 

Do not tell me the poet's duty 

Is to describe the beautiful. 

His task, first and last, is to put the finger 
on 

What is not beautiful, what beautiful 

Can be, and if, on the sly, 

Between words, the poet can also tell 

A secret or deny a moment's existence 

To that which thrives on Hunger, 

He should not miss the chance. 


The poet is an Angry Man 

At the insult Anger angers at. 

Do not tell me the poet’s task 

Is to warble amid the groans. 

His task, first and last, is to sing 

Not at all but to groan much louder 

Than humanity in its manhood of pain, 

And if the groan sounds like a song 

It is only because it is 

So hard to tell the difference. 

White-maned goathered, alive upon ar- 
rival— 

The wind fingering his little boy shock 

Of white—sang a deep song: 

“People, you're gonna make it 

On your own.” 


Skald of Flat Rock— 

Yes-man for the People 

In their no-man's land 

Once talked with God 

Among the guitars, goats, and Paula 

On his Connemara hill, 

Whispered across a valley where the echoes 
Waited for shouts to give them voice, 
Whispered, Tou will not die,” 

And died. 


Who now the ballyhooer of the People? 

Who the PR man for the People? 

Who now, on little cat's feet, comes and 
goes among the syllables of song and 
grief, 

Proprietor of Flat Rock’s softer sounds? 

Anger and Hunger seek their Viking trou- 

bador. 

No Shakespeare, he—and Shakespeare was 

No Sandburg, aiee. 


For him, the People now unpetal daisies on 
à loves-me-loves-me-not. 

Anger and Hunger seek their Viking trou- 
badour. 


MAN'S NEED FOR AUTHORITY 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 22, 1968 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
July 18, 1968, edition of the State news- 
paper, Columbia, S.C., carries an excel- 
lent article by Mr. Russell Kirk entitled, 
“Man’s Need for Authority.” 

In this perceptive article Mr. Kirk 
points out that it has required a series 
of assassinations to awake the U S. pub- 
lic to the continuing need for legitimate 
authority. He cites the authority of re- 
ligion, of the Constitution, of great hu- 
mane literature, of wise teachers, and 
of civil social order. 
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Mr. Kirk urges respect for direct au- 
thority early in life and makes an excel- 
lent case for the performance of this 
in our public schools. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this editorial be inserted in the 
Extensions of Remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Man's NEED FOR AUTHoRITY—DISCIPLINE 
ESSENTIAL TO EDUCATION 


(By Russell Kirk) 


It has required a series of assassinations to 
wake many people to perpetual need for 
legitimate authority, Now, all of a sudden, 
we hear all sorts of voices raised in defense 
of order and authority, and against the decay 
of discipline—including the voices of some 
folk who, until a few weeks ago, uttered the 
shallow platitudes of the ritualistic liberal. 

We all must live by authority—the author- 
ity of religion, of Constitution, of great 
humane literature, of wise teachers, of the 
tolerable civil social order. We need to be 
taught respect for true authority early in 
life. If we do not control ourselves by refer- 
ence to moral authority, somebody else will 
control our lives through the harsh authority 
of physical force: The alternative to the 
“inner check,” or moral authority, is not 
an anarchic freedom, but rather the police 
state. 

Yet until yesterday, so to speak, many of 
us Americans were ashamed of the very idea 
of authority and tried to pretend it didn't 
exist. Perhaps an early symptom of this illu- 
sion occurred when we stopped using the 
good old word “schoolmaster” and began 
employing the gentler teacher.“ We pre- 
tended that there weren't any masters, or 
any need for such; we were all little chums 
together. 

But a real teacher has to be a master, or 
else nothing is taught. An idealistic young 
lady I have met, named Ann, was graduated 
from college last year and took a post teach- 
ing in a Brooklyn grade school, suffused with 
notions of improving the culturally deprived 
through gentle persuasion. Soon she found 
herself physically assaulted by her little 
charges, virtually every day, for the school 
was run on approved permissive lines. She 
became almost one great bruise—and such 
was the din that she could not get through 
a single day's lesson. 

After some months of this, despairing of 
most of her pupils, she invited those really 
interested in learning something to take 
seats in the front rows. Of 25 students, only 
eight responded. And those eight still 
couldn’t hear what Ann was saying, such was 
the anarchy at their back. Ann now is trans- 
ferring to a parochial school, where the prin- 
ciple of authority is not wholly forgotten, and 
where she may be a schoolmistress, rather 
rather than a badly bruised girl teacher. 

A male schoolteacher—who would like to 
be a school master—tells me of his Long 
Island public school, still immersed in fog- 
giest progressive doctrine, where teachers are 
instructed to be pals, not shepherds—and 
where the teacher’s desk is at the side of the 
room, rather than at the front, that the little 
ones may not mistake the pal-teacher for a 
wicked authority-figure. 

Yet children have a natural yearning to 
know authority, and in the long run are bet- 
ter pleased (and of course better schooled) 
by a disciplinariar than by a smirking adult 
“chum.” To accomplish anything in most 
public schools, we will find it necessary to 
restore the teacher’s power to admonish chil- 
dren forcibly, and the principal’s power to 
administer formal corporal punishment, 
when required. 

Otherwise the small bellion sits in the 
seat of the mighty, to the detriment of all 
pupils. If the teacher cannot be a master, the 
young imp will be a tyrant. 
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A MISSISSIPPI FARMER SQUAWKS 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 22, 1968 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I noticed 
in the whip announcement that the 1967 
extension of the Agriculture Act of 1965 
is programed for the floor of the House 
debate this week. I do hope that all the 
Members be alerted that if this legisla- 
tion is acted on favorably it will mean 
an approximately 83 % -billion dole which 
will go mostly to corporation farmers and 
large landholders through the Nation. 

This legislation does more than merely 
protect the large farmers, it actually en- 
courages their greed. 

In an article in Harpers magazine re- 
cently Mr. John Fischer pointed out the 
following: 

When you offer a bribe for every acre taken 
out of cultivation, the men with the most 
acres naturally get the most money—in many 
cases hundreds of thousands of dollars every 
year. Typically they have used their loot in 
two ways: (1) To buy more land from their 
smaller neighbors; and (2) to invest in 
tractors, cotton-pickers, fertilizer, weed- 
killer, six-row cultivators, and all the other 
devices of modern technology. 


The larger the farm, the bigger the 
operation with modern equipment, and 
the farmer can take more acres out of 
production and thus get a larger annual 
payoff check from the taxpayer. 

This reduction policy spirals at the 
expense of the small farmer—the man 
this program enacted 3 years ago is sup- 
posed to help. The small farmer is the 
one who eventually suffers. Without 
large Government subsidies sufficient to 
modernize his farm, he simply cannot 
compete. 

This bonanza program which the 
House Agriculture Committee will en- 
deavor to sell our Members this year has 
forced over three-quarters of a million 
farmers off the land and they in turn 
have moved into the urban areas to seek 
employment. 

In last Thursday’s CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp—page 22191—I inserted a list 
of 25 large farm operations, five of whom 
received over a million dollars annually 
and the others ranged annually from 
$838,000 down to $442,000. The sum 
total expenditure in the year 1967 $22,- 
766,943. The total payment for this wel- 
fare program that year ran over $3 
billion. 

On Saturday, June 29, 1968, the Chi- 
cago Tribune had an interesting editorial 
entitled “A Farmer Squawks.” I include 
this editorial about a wealthy Mississippi 
cotton and soybean grower which 
should be of interest to all Members of 
the House, in my remarks: 

A FARMER SQUAWKS 

Roy Flowers, a wealthy Mississippi delta 
cotton and soybean grower, says the govern- 
ment is forcing him to quit farming. A fed- 
eral judge ordered Flowers to pay $50,000 in 
back wages to more than 200 Negro tenants 
in the nation’s first wage recovery for farm 
workers under the new fair labor standards 
act. 

The labor department, which said Flowers 
makes more than one million dollars a year 
from his various plantation enterprises, filed 
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suit against him after investigating his oper- 
ations. The suit charged Flowers with failing 
to pay minimum wages to his field hands; 
hiring workers under 16; overcharging ten- 
ants for rent, coal, and wood, and charging 
laborers for the sacks used to pick his cotton. 
According to the suit, the tenants were 
charged $70 a month for houses without in- 
side plumbing and water, but with holes in 
ceilings and walls, when a “reasonable cost” 
would have been $5 a month. 

Flowers paid the $50,000 in back wages in 
order "to get it out of court,” and announced 
that after the current crop is harvested he 
intends to rent out his 16,000 acres of farm- 
land. “I’m doing this just not to have any 
more business with the government,” he said. 

If Flowers had decided earlier not to have 
any business with the government, the tax- 
payers, as well as his tenants, might have 
been better off. The department of agricul- 
ture lists Flowers as having received $210,332 
in government subsidies for not planting 
crops, presumably cotton, last year. In 1966 
he accepted $162,647 in federal cash. 

Fiowers may not be typical of plantation 
owners in the way he treats his hired help. 
But he is typical of a lot of big farmers and 
others who don’t mind doing business with 
the government as long as it pays them huge 
sums at taxpayers’ expense, but then squawk 
their heads off about “government interfer- 
ence” when they get socked by a law they 
don't like. 


MOBILE OFFICE TOUR OF DISTRICT 
HON. PAUL FINDLEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 22, 1968 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, the laws 
enacted by the Congress and the actions 
of the other branches of the Federal 
Government touch very intimately the 
day-by-day living of people in west- 
central Illinois, and lead frequently to 
vexing personal problems. 

During the 8 years I have had the 
privilege to serve as Representative in 
Congress, I have endeavored to be help- 
ful when my constituents have encoun- 
tered such problems, whether they in- 
volved Federal programs for villages or 
farms, or something much more person- 
al—like pensions, social security, military 
service emergencies. 

In fact, I consider this part of my work 
as Representative to be just as important 
as legislative duties. With this official 
responsibility in mind, I maintain a full 
time district office in room 205, Post Of- 
fice Building, Springfield, and a part- 
time office in room 400, WCU Building, 
Quincy. 

Providing assistance by mail or tele- 
phone, or through the district offices is 
not always adequate, however. Sometimes 
face-to-face discussion is essential. In 
order to make this possible with maxi- 
mum convenience to my constituents, I 
regularly drive my “mobile office” to post 
offices throughout the district—following 
a schedule announced in advance. 

This procedure has an important ad- 
vantage beyond that of service on per- 
sonal or community problems: It pro- 
vides my constituents a way to give me 
their views on pending legislation. This 
has special importance this year because 
the legislative workload will keep the 
Congress in session after Labor Day. 

During the August recess of the Con- 
gress, I will drive my mobile office to post 
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offices in my district on the following 
schedule, and will also be available as 
indicated in the district offices: 
TUESDAY, AUGUST 13 
9 a.m., Rochester. 
10 a.m., Pawnee. 
11 a.m., Divernon. 
Noon, Auburn. 
1 p.m., Loami. 
2 p.m., Chatham. 
5 p.m., Riverton. 
6 p.m., Buffalo. 
7 p.m., Iliopolis. 
WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 14 
8 a.m., Williamsville. 
9 am., Room 205, Post Office Building, 
Springfield. 
3 p.m., New Berlin. 
4 p.m., Alexander. 
5 p.m., Waverly. 
6 p.m., Franklin. 
7 p.m., Jacksonville. 
THURSDAY, AUGUST 15 
9 a.m., Chapin. 
10 a.m., Arenzville. 
11 a.m., Meredosia. 
Noon, Bluffs. 
1 p.m., Winchester. 
3 p.m., Alsey. 
4 p.m., Manchester. 
5 p.m., Murrayville. 
6 p.m., Woodson. 
FRIDAY, AUGUST 16 
Noon, Elsah. 
1 p.m., Grafton. 
3 p.m., Fieldon. 
4 p.m., Jerseyville. 
MONDAY, AUGUST 19 
9 a.m., Brussels. 
10 a.m., Bachtown. 
11 a.m., Hardin. 
Noon, Kampsville. 
1 p.m., Hamburg. 
2 p.m., Pleasant Hill. 
3 p.m., Nebo. 
4 p.m., Pearl. 
5 p.m., Milton. 
6 p.m., Pittsfield. 
TUESDAY, AUGUST 20 
9 a.m., Barry. 
10 a.m., New Canton. 
11 a.m., Rockport. 
Noon, Kinderhook. 
1 p.m., Hull. 
2 p.m., Plainville. 
3 p.m., Payson. 
4p.m., Liberty. 
6 p.m., Room 400, WCU Building, Quincy. 
WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 21 
9 a.m., Lima. 
10 a.m., Ursa. 
11 a.m., Mendon. 
Noon, Loraine. 
1 p.m., Golden. 
2 p.m., Camp Point. 
3 p.m., Clayton. 
4pm., Timewell. 
5 p.m., Mt. Sterling. 
6 p.m., Versailles. 
THURSDAY, AUGUST 22 
8 a,m., Beardstown. 
9 a.m., Virginia. 
11 a.m., Chandleryille. 
Noon, Ashland. 
1 p.m., Pleasant Plains. 


WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 28 


9 a.m., Bowen. 

10 a.m., West Point. 
11 a.m., Carthage. 

1 p.m., Warsaw. 

2 p.m., Hamilton, 

3 p.m., Nauvoo. 

4 p.m., Niota. 

5 p.m., Dallas City. 
6 p.m., LaHarpe. 
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THURSDAY, AUGUST 29 


8 a.m., Blandinsville. 

9 a.m., Good Hope. 

10 a.m., Prairie City. 

11 a.m., Bushnell. 

Noon, Macomb. 

2 p.m., Colchester. 

3 p.m., Plymouth. 

4 p.m., Augusta. 

5 p. m., Industry. 

6 p.m., Rushville. 
FRIDAY, AUGUST 30 

9 a.m., Perry. 

10 a.m., Griggsville. 

2 p.m., Roodhouse. 

3 p.m., White Hall. 

4 p.m., Carrollton. 

6 p.m., Greenfield. 


MEMPHIS HAS ACTION PROGRAM 


HON. DAN KUYKENDALL 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 22, 1968 


Mr. KUYKENDALL. Mr. Speaker, 
while many communities sit around and 
complain about lack of housing for the 
poor, the people of the city of Memphis 
have taken action to do something 
aboutit. 

Our project, HOME—Home Owner- 
ship-Memphis Enterprise—was orga- 
nized in December to help families of 
limited income to become homeowners. 
Now, 6 months later, we have FHA ap- 
proval on 44 applications for new homes 
with that many more in the pipeline. 

I enthusiastically commend to other 
communities Memphis project HOME. 

The following editorial from the Mem- 
phis Commercial Appeal gives some of 
the reaction to the efforts of Memphis 
businessmen and community leaders to 
act instead of talk on helping the poor: 


RELEVANCE IN HOUSING 


Memphis isn't just talking about helping 
the poor. It’s developing one of the most 
relevant approaches to the problem con- 
ceived in recent years. The thrilling aspect 
is that (1) it cam mean the dignity of home 
ownership for families at or near the poverty 
level, and (2) can create a partnership be- 
tween government and private enterprise. 

Carter McFarland, assistant commissioner 
for programs in the Federal Housing Admin- 
istration, came to Memphis Wednesday to 
heap praise on HOME (Housing Opportunity- 
Memphis Enterprise). HOME started as an 
effort by the private business sector in Mem- 
phis to provide low-cost home ownership for 
the poor, in the price range near $12,000. 

“What you’re doing is impressive. It em- 
bodies what we're trying to do,” said the 
FHA executive. It's very inspiring.” 

What inspires Mr. McFarland is that Mem- 
phis has in operation a model private enter- 
prise agency designed to carry out the exact 
purposes of a low-price home ownership pro- 
vision in the housing bill recently passed by 
Congress. Appropriations have not yet been 
made, but Mr. Farland seems confident that 
Congress will ante up most of the 75 million 
dollars authorized for the first year. “I have 
the strong impression that Congress is re- 
ceptive to these things, despite the war and 
budget and balance of payments troubles,” 
he told Memphians. 

If the money does become available, Mem- 
phis has the ripe opportunity to be the first, 
or among the first, to participate with the 
FHA in a program that would subsidize part 
of the interest payments on a 40-year mort- 
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gage (all but 1 per cent in extreme cases). 
Mr. McFarland would not make such a prom- 
ise, but his praise for HOME left little doubt 
that he would be receptive to recommend- 
ing a partnership with FHA when funds are 
granted. 

He also was liberal in criticism of his own 
agency. “For 30 years,” he said, “FHA has 
been the federal government’s partner with 
private enterprise. The FHA of the '30s be- 
came highly irrelevant in the '50s. The task 
now is to revitalize FHA—to make the Old 
Lady relevant to today, to operate on the 
frontiers of mortgage lending. Housing needs 
today center on the inner city and the poor. 
We want to be innovative, responsive, to ac- 
cept and generate new ideas.” 

What was so interesting was that Mr. 
McFarland came to Memphis “to learn” how 
some of these new ideas can be put into 
practice, It is, after all, the practical side 
which must concern FHA as it enters a new 
era. 

Also interesting are the names of a few 
of those who attended the HOME meeting: 
Allen Morgan, president of First National 
Bank; Alvin Wunderlich, president of Na- 
tional Trust Life; LeRoy Montgomery, presi- 
dent of the Memphis Real Estate Board; 
Charlie McCrory, president of the Home 
Builders Association; Lewis Donelson of the 
City Council; Jerrold Moore, chief adminis- 
trative assistant to Mayor Henry Loeb; Ben 
Harrison, president of Union Planters Na- 
tional Bank; A. W. Willis, legislator and 
president of Mutual Federal Savings and 
Loan Association; Mr. R. Q. Venson, a com- 
missioner of the Memphis Housing Author- 
ity; J. L. Boren Jr. of Mid-South Title Co., 
and others equally involved in the life of this 
community. 

This involvement, and the enthusiasm of 
HOME to expand its low-price housing to 
reach the poor, plus the chance for FHA to 
“provide the grease,” as Carter McFarland 
said, can put Memphis in the forefront of 
cities which are doing something about 
urban problems instead of merely talking 
about them. 


CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK 
HON. WILLIAM J. GREEN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 17, 1968 


Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, once a year, we Americans join 
in observing a Captive Nations Week. It 
is a rather brief, but sobering, time to 
remember the millions of fellow men 
who live without the benefits of indi- 
vidual freedom that we in this land 
enjoy. 

On this 10th commemoration, we can 
see the glimmer of hope grow brighter 
for individuals and individualism as 
again a Communist regime in Czecho- 
slovakia shows signs of weakening, and 
as the internal politics in Eastern Europe 
begin to be less affected by Sovietization 
and more concerned with national inter- 
ests. This is certainly the case in Ru- 
mania. To some extent, the same is true 
in Poland. 

The heritage of freedom is sacred. The 
right of nations and of nationals to be 
free, to govern themselves freely, should 
be unquestioned. I pray that the force of 
totalitarianism is dying in Eastern Eu- 
rope, and that the people in each of the 
captive nations will be free to rule them- 
selves and to determine their own 
destinies. 
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STATEMENT BY GOV. NELSON A. 
ROCKEFELLER 


HON. JOSEPH M. McDADE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 22, 1968 


Mr. McDADE. Mr. Speaker, we have 
seen over the past several years an al- 
most endless procession of witnesses be- 
fore the Congress who have testified on 
the manner in which Federal programs 
are too often duplicated in other agen- 
cies. They are duplicated because too 
often there is little coordination of these 
Federal programs. 

Governor Rockefeller has made what 
seems to me to be a thoughtful proposal 
that merits our consideration. He pro- 
poses the establishment of the new Office 
of Executive Management under the of- 
fice of the Presidency. It seems to me 
that there is a great deal of wisdom in 
this proposal. 

I hope that all of my colleagues will 
read very carefully this brief statement 
concerning Mr. Rockefeller’s very rea- 
sonable idea. 

The statement follows: 

STATEMENT By Gov. NELSON A. ROCKEFELLER 

The future life of our Republic—and the 
working of our whole Federal system of gov- 
ernment—critically depend on a Presidential 
leadership that is dedicated in principle and 
effective in practice. 

I have spoken in recent days of certain 
and essential qualities of this leadership. 
It must have the courage to make firm de- 
cisions and tough choices. It must act with 
keen sense of this history of these times of 
headlong revolutionary change. And it must 
excite and enlist a sense of unity in the na- 
tion, based on trust in its purposes and its 
word, 

We have not, over recent years, seen such 
popular trust or such national unity. 

Yet there is another dimension to the 
problem. The Presidency means not only a 
man: it means an institution—the Execu- 
tive Branch of our government. And this 
Branch is precisely named: it is meant to 
execute—translating purposes into programs 
and programs into action. 

We all know that the Presidency today 
must meet a range of challenges on two great 
fronts: those in the world at large and those 
at home in the nation. On the foreign front, 
there exists the National Security Council 
to serve the President in planning and in 
execution—although, as I shall outline in a 
later statement, there is much more to be 
done here, both in anticipating and con- 
fronting foreign crises, On the domestic 
front, there exists no such office to assure 
coherent planning and effective execution. 

We cannot risk a national leadership 
that—even with high intention—fails to ex- 
ecute, fails to follow through, and fails to 
reach the people and to serve the nation. 

I know no lesson more deeply impressed on 
me by more than 20 years of my own ex- 
perience in government at both the national 
and state level. For ten of these years, I 
have served as the Chief Executive of a great 
State. And all of these years have taught 
me this law of the democratic process: to 
conceive great programs is not enough. They 
must be intelligently and efficiently ex- 
ecuted. 

We are not today respecting this law of 
democratic action at the national level. We 
are living from crisis to crisis and from prob- 
lem to problem—coping as we can. This 
pattern of passive response—not acting but 
reacting—only breeds more problems, more 
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erises. And this is no longer rational or 
tolerable. 

Within the national government—and par- 
ticularly within the Executive Office of the 
President—there must be profoundly new 
approaches and new mechanisms. These must 
do three things: 

(1) They must discern and meet national 
needs before these grow to crisis-size. 

(2) They must use all the devices of mod- 
ern technology and modern administration 
in the full and fast assembling of all per- 
tinent information for the President, as he 
shapes answers to these needs, 

(3) They must integrate all programs of 
government action finally set in motion to 
resolve these problems. 

All this is imperative to help close one of 
the greatest gaps in our national life—the 
gap between political promise and political 
performance. 

m 


For these reasons, I am proposing today 
the creation of an Office of Executive Man- 
agement within the Executive Office of the 
President. The essential mission of this Of- 
fice would be to serve the President directly 
in formulating, coordinating, and executing 
all domestic programs. 

This Office would operate on the same level 
as the Bureau of the Budget and the Na- 
tional Security Council. 

So vast and complex are the challenges to 
modern government today that the absence 
of such an Office of Executive Management 
is almost incredible, And it is an absence 
that explains much of the disorder and the 
disarray of Federal programs, the popular 
resentment of their cost and confusion, and 
their often dismal failure to achieve their 
purposes. 

The size of national government and the 
range of its activities are equally staggering. 

The President today directs a complex of 
2.8 million employees—a work-force that has 
grown by almost 20% in only the last six 
years. And this total exceeds by more than 
20% the sum of all persons employed in the 
automobile and steel and telephone indus- 
tries combined. 

By official reckoning, the huge number is 
dispersed among 12 Departments, 31 Inde- 
pendent Offices and Establishments, and 
nine offices and bureaus in the Executive 
Office. And these scattered authorities are 
responsible for hundreds of major domestic 
programs, In the area of federal grants alone, 
there are more than 400 confusing and often 
conflicting programs, 

Without effective leadership and direc- 
tion, all such Federal activity cannot mount 
a serious attack on our great national prob- 
lems. It can only carry on a kind of sporadic 
guerrilla-warfare against them. 

In the biting words of the Riot Commis- 
sion Report, after surveying all Federal ac- 
tions to meet the needs of our cities: 

“The Federal Government has not yet been 
able to join talent, funds and programs for 
concentrated impact in the field. Few agen- 
cies are able to put together a comprehensive 
package of related programs to meet priority 
needs. There is a clear and compelling re- 
quirement for better coordination of fed- 
erally funded programs.” 

It is to meet this urgent requirement that 
I stress the importance of a new Office of 
Executive Management. Its key responsibili- 
ties would include: 

(a) To anticipate national needs on a 
broad front and prepare programs to deal 
with them; 

(b) To play a continuing role in domestic 
policy planning within the White House; 

(c) To exercise general oversight to as- 
sure the most efficient management of Fed- 
eral programs; 

(d) To focus these programs more sharply 
by simplifying or combining the essential, 
eliminating the non-essential; and 

(e) To help introduce into government 
the most qualified personnel, efficient tech- 
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nology, and modern techniques of manage- 
ment, 

All this is vital to the supreme political 
task before us: making free government 
work. 

Under our political system, this can hap- 
pen only if the Executive Branch and the 
Executive Office of the President themselves 
work—with full efficiency and full effect. 

This kind of execution is the decisive test 
of the Presidential leadership that our people 
demand and deserve. 


THE SUPREME COURT GAP 
HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 22, 1968 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, the Su- 
preme Court is very much in the news 
these days and especially so in view of 
the hearings before the Senate Judiciary 
Committee on the President’s most re- 
cent nominations for alleged vacancies 
on the Court. I say “alleged vacancies” 
since it seems that some constitutional 
lawyers and other experts have some 
doubt as to whether or not there is a 
vacancy to fill. 

In any event, it is the quality of Su- 
preme Court decisions and their impact 
on our national life that is of most con- 
cern and in that regard I include an edi- 
torial from the Peoria Journal Star, July 
19, 1968, in the Recorp at this point: 

THE SUPREME Court GAP 
(By C. L. Dancey) 


It is refreshing to see a judge deal, sensi- 
bly, with the facts of life (instead of empty 
forms) as Judge Leland Simken, did recently 
at Lincoln. 

It also graphically illustrates the word- 
maze full of its double-think and double- 
talk that confronts juries and judges these 
days as a result of court practices and 
changes which “re-interpret” the meaning of 
words. 

This is that wonder-world of law in which 
“life imprisonment” really means about 13 
years or less, and “the death penalty” as a 
practical matter is more likely to mean five 
or six years imprisonment. 

Faced with this widening gap between the 
words and the deeds, Judge Simken ignored 
a jury’s recommendation of the death pen- 
alty, ignored “life imprisonment”, and sen- 
tenced a convicted killer to “from 70 to 90 
years” imprisonment. 

That kind of wording, even after all the 
trick formulas have been applied, provides 
that the killer will remain in jail about 23 
years under present gimmicks, at any rate. 

Taking notice of the Supreme Court’s ac- 
tion in damning juries made up only of citi- 
zens who indicate they are not prejudiced 
against the very law they are swearing to up- 
hold, the judge made it clear that he by- 
passed the death penalty because he figured 
that otherwise the Supreme Court would like- 
ly turn the killer loose, in time. 

He probably took notice also of the simple 
fact that regardless of the circumstances, 
wherever the death penalty is involved, the 
U.S. Supreme Court has found some pretext 
to over-rule that action—usually by turning 
the convicted man free. They have found a 
variety of reasons, and some have been very 
far-fetched, indeed, and they have not found 
one case tried “fairly” for years if the death 
penalty was involved. 

That suggests something pretty clearly— 
and obviously Judge Simken has gotten the 


message. 
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When we all get it, it also says something 
pretty shocking about the way the highest 
court in the land conducts its business. 

Things have come to a unique state in 
this Republic, unheard of before, when a 
Circuit Judge must juggle his sentence 
around the obvious prejudices and weird 
decisions of the U.S. Supreme Court—and 
say so, openly. 

Recently, the chief justice of the great 
state of Pennsylvania, in an unprecedented 
speech before the bar association, roundly 
condemned the U.S. Supreme Court’s de- 
structive and oddball rulings on criminal 
cases. Never before have things been so bad 
that a distinguished state supreme court 
judge has publicly attacked the U.S. Su- 
preme Court in this fashion. 

Recently, the Illinois Bar association, in 
another murder case, after exhaustive in- 
vestigation, publicly charged that in order 
to set that conviction aside and that man 
free, the court has completely “mistaken” 
the physical facts of the case. Such an ac- 
tion by a bar association, accusing the Su- 
preme Court of a fatal error in its statements 
of “fact” and overturning a murder case 
on the basis of a false fact,“ is unprece- 
dented. Things have never gotten that bad 
before, 

But the real clincher is the record. There 
is something violently prejudiced and de- 
finitely haywire when the supreme court 
cannot find a single, solitary example of a 
murder trial in the whole United States 
where a man has been sentenced to die in 
the last several years that they regard as a 
“fair trial.” 

Not one “fair trial” in all our courts in 
all these years? 

All of our courts are unjust and incom- 
petent? 

Except one? 

Or is there something wrong with that one? 

The “crony system” of appointments, and 
the Washington philosophy that pervades 
the “judicial” and “para-judicial” bodies 
that “We are the law!” (instead of servants 
of the law) has seriously corrupted the high- 
est court in the land, it seems. 

This is most deadly serious, when we realize 
that the most astute, and most quoted anci- 
ent auditor of the American system, Alexis 
de Tocqueville, more than a century ago 
pointed out that the President may err, and 
the Congress may err, without “great mis- 
chief in the State” because the errors are 
audited and correctable. “But if the Su- 
preme Court is ever composed of imprudent 
men or bad citizens,” he wrote, “the Union 
may be plunged into anarchy.” 

It was the flaw, or potential flaw, he saw 
in a system that otherwise seemed remark- 
able to him. 

And the elements of anarchy ARE with us. 

And the Supreme Court’s “imprudent” 
decisions surely seem to have made major 
contributions toward that situation. 


A LETTER TO THE PRESIDENT 


HON. JOEL T. BROYHILL 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 22, 1968 


Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, I should like to call to the 
attention of my colleagues a letter 
I have received from a close personal 
friend, Mr. William James D. Hun- 
ter, 6323 Kellog Drive, McLean, Va., 
who lost a son in the war in Vietnam. 
This letter was addressed to the Presi- 
dent and is one of many communications 
of this type which he has written. I think 
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his letter very effectively reflects the 
views of many American citizens. Sooner 
or later suggestions along the lines of 
those made by Mr. Hunter will have to 
be adopted. 

The letter follows: 

MCLEAN, Va., 
July 12, 1968. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. PRESIDENT: My family and friends 
tell me I am beating my head against a stone 
wall and only opening old wounds by con- 
tinuing to write to you about the Vietnam 
war. Undoubtedly, they are right, but as a 
very concerned citizen, I feel I must con- 
tinue to write. 

On March 31st of this year, you called for 
a cessation of bombing in North Vietnam. 
Since then we have suffered more than twice 
as many casualties as we suffered ever before 
in any comparable period. 

Would you please tell the American People 
why this sacrifice is necessary? 

You should have learned long ago that 
Pentagon civilians cannot, or will not, win 
the war yet steadfastly you refuse to turn 
the job over to our Generals and Admirals 
who are trained specifically for the purpose 
of leading our men to victory and not down 
the blind alley of defeat. 

Why don’t you let those who are best 
qualified to lead, lead? 

I was taught (and I still believe) that any- 
one giving aid and comfort to the enemy is 
guilty of treason. We know the penalty for 
treason. j; 

Please tell me why any Country supplying 
the North Vietnamese with aid and materials 
which are used to kill our men should not 
be considered our enemy? 

How can we—without being guilty of trea- 
son—continue to give aid, praise and mate- 
rial to those Countries who openly are sup- 
plying aid and material to the North Viet- 
namese? 

Why do we (you) continue trying to get 
agreements and commitments from an en- 
emy who has shown over and over again 
that he is without honor or integrity and 
who admits that he will recognize only such 
agreements and commitment if it is to his 
advantage so to do? 

Why must we always be on the defensive? 
Why don’t we act instead of react? 

Are you playing the game of political in- 
trigue? If you are, the “altar of political in- 
trigue” which you have built is now 
drenched in the blood of our brave Ameri- 
can soldiers who are forced to fight a war 
that we (you) won't let them win. 

There is only one way to fight a war and 
that is to use all conventional means avail- 
able to destroy the enemy wherever we find 
him and this must include the destruction 
of every sanctuary used by him. 

Please tell me why we must continue to 
fight your impossible “limited war” with 
“limited objectives”? Is there also to be a 
limit on the number of brave Americans to 
be sacrificed? 

As one, of thousands of bereaved parents, 
who has lost a son in Vietnam and one who, 
each day, becomes more convinced that the 
loss served absolutely no sane purpose and 
was completely without meaning, I ask that 
you answer the questions propounded in 
this letter. Maybe, then I will have a clearer 
insight into why our brave men are fight- 
ing and dying (with one hand tied behind 
their backs) for nebulous “limited objec- 
tives”. 

I am convinced that many of our prob- 
lems here at home are due entirely to the 
fact that they too are fought in a limited 
way with only “limited objectives”. When 
problems arise, we (you) fail again to act, 
we (you) only react (i.e. appoint a commit- 
tee to study and report back—sometime— 
maybe never). We do not enforce the laws 
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We now have (a strict enforcement of which 
would cure most of the evils now tearing our 
Country apart). We (you) only ask for new 
laws which most likely will not be enforced 
either. 

A strict enforcement of law and order in 
this Country is of first importance if we are 
to survive as a Democratic Nation. You can- 
not fight crime by advising the criminal 
that you really don’t want to hurt him just 
as you cannot fight a war by telling the 
enemy that you really don’t want to hurt him. 

Sincerely, 
WILLIAM JAMES D. HUNTER. 


THE DECLINE OF PASSENGER 
TRAINS 


HON. WILLIAM L. SPRINGER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 22, 1968 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, over 
the last 10 years the question of pas- 
senger train service has become the sub- 
ject of much discussion both within Con- 
gress and without. Passenger trains have 
been disappearing. 

Congress amended the Interstate Com- 
merce Act in 1958 to make it possible for 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
consider discontinuance cases where in- 
terstate trains were concerned. 

Although public patronage of passen- 
ger trains has declined greatly, there is 
a feeling in many quarters—certainly in 
communities losing such service—that 
it should be continued regardless of eco- 
nomic factors in the public interest. 
There are those who blame the railroads 
entirely for decline in passenger service, 
and there are those who blame Govern- 
ment. 

I was happy to see a series of articles 
in the Champaign News-Gazette, writ- 
ten by Don Heimburger, which seemed to 
me to cover the subject well and in an 
uncommonly objective manner. I rec- 
ommend them to the Members and to 
the public. 

The text of the articles follows: 
[From the Champaign (III.) News-Gazette, 
June 20, 1968] 

CHEAPER AND FASTER SERVICES SPELL Doom 
FOR CRACK PASSENGER TRAINS 

(Eprror’s Nore.—This is the first in a 
series of articles probing into the present 
condition of intercity passenger train service, 
its decline through the years and what the 
future holds for passenger service.) 

(By Don Heimburger) 

Who rides passenger trains anymore? 

You won't find many down at the train 
station tonight waiting for the 7:35 to pull 
in. The station agent finds it’s pretty lone- 
some on the job, except for an occasional fast 
freight that roars through. 

When a passenger train does arrive, you'll 


find a couple of men in dark suits getting off, 
an elderly woman, one family includng three 
children and a high school girl who came to 
visit her grandmother for the weekend. 

And sometimes no one gets off. 

“Railroad passenger service is in serious 
danger of extinction, and not just the milk 
runs and locals,” said Anthony Haswell, for- 
mer Illinois Central employe and now Chica- 
go lawyer and executive director of the Na- 
tional Association of Railroad Passengers. 

Instead of taking a train, you'll find peo- 
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ple hopping on a superjet that will whisk 
them to the coast in four hours instead of 
the three-day trip required by train. 

Or you'll see them traveling by car over 
tax-supported interstate highways—the man 
of the house knows there’s nothing quite as 
economical and as mobile as a car. 

CHEAPER, FASTER 

Whatever the former train passenger rides 
today, it’s bound to be something that costs 
less or is faster than a train. No more bustling 
at the train station where redcaps and taxi- 
cab drivers used to be able to make a de- 
cent living. 

Now it’s to the airport—the overcrowded 
airport subsidized by the government. 

While commuter train service is also drop- 
ping off in some areas and in other areas 
increasing, the main concern these days is 
with the intercity passenger train—the one 
you used to take to go see Raymond and 
Ethel in St. Louis or Denver or New York. 

In July of 1967 there were 725 intercity 
passenger trains operating in the United 
States. Between July 1 and December, 75 
of them were discontinued, 44 by Interstate 
Commerce Commission action, 23 by state 
commissions and eight by unilateral action 
by the railroad. 

In January of this year there were 108 
more petitions filed by railroads to take off 
trains. If these are granted, only 542 long- 
distance trains will be left. 

Only 38 railroads, out of a total of about 
760, both large and small lines, still operate 
passenger service. Only half of the class I 
roads, which accounted for 99 percent of the 
entire industry's line-haul traffic, still have 
passenger service. 


FREIGHT DOMINATES 


Of the class I roads, only 20 passenger train 
cars were purchased in 1967, the lowest num- 
ber in 10 years. On the other hand, the same 
roads bought or rebuilt 99,000 freight cars 
and 1,100 diesel electric locomotives. 

The 20 cars that were purchased were for 
use on suburban service, not intercity traf- 
fic. Total passenger cars dropped from 20,105 
in 1957 to an estimated 10,000 in 1967. 

In keeping with the downward trend on 
equipment, passenger train miles struck a 
low of 15,100,000 compared with 25,884,000 in 
1957. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission, 
which has authority to grant discontinuance 
of trains in the majority of cases, said in a 
report on passenger trains in 1958 that “For 
more than a century, the railroad passenger 
coach has occupied an interesting and use- 
ful place in American life, but at the present 
time the inescapable fact—and certainly to 
many people an unpleasant one—seems to be 
that in a decade or so this time-honored ve- 
hicle may take its place in the transportation 
museums along with the stage and the steam 
locomotive.” 


[From the Champaign (III.) News-Gazette, 
June 25, 1968] 
Loss or MAIL SERVICE CUTS PASSENGER TRAIN 
RECEIPTS 

(Eprror’s Notr.—This is the second in a 
series of articles dealing with the decline of 
the intercity passenger train. This article 
deals with some of the causes behind the 
decline.) 

(By Don Heimburger) 

There are many reasons why passenger 
trains have been pulled off in recent years. 

When profits decline on a given train it 
often follows in this age of money-minded- 
ness the train will also come off. 

There has been some controversy over how 
losses are computed. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
formula for computing train revenue losses 
has come under criticism from many sources. 
Using the outdated formula say railroad pas- 
senger advocates, a railroad can actually show 
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that a train making a profit is really losing 
money. 

And, if they want to, and it's suggested by 
some that they do, railroad top brass can 
juggle the figures under the present formula 
to discourage any further improvements in 
their passenger equipment or service. 

Anthony Haswell, executive director of the 
National Association of Railroad Passengers, 
who petitioned to have the ICC’s passenger 
report re-opened, said “The few railroads 
that still want intercity passengers have been 
doing a reasonably good job; but the grow- 
ing number of companies who have decided 
to get out of the business have progressively 
downgraded service and done nothing to in- 
crease revenues.“ 


FAULT DIVIDED 


It's not all the fault of the railroads, how- 
ever. 

The most recent blow to the passenger 
train has been the discontinuance of the rail- 
way post office cars. In recent years the Post 
Office has been gradually diverting the trans- 
portation of mail from passenger trains to 
air and highway carriers. 

The mail car, RPO for short, has already 
gone to its grave and dozens of trains with it. 
“No matter how popular a train is for passen- 
gers,” said the Burlington’s general passen- 
ger traffic manager W. F. Burke in the Chi- 
cago Tribune Magazine, “you need head-end 
(mail or express) revenue to keep it going.” 

“It's clear that transporting of mail in the 
same trains as passengers often has an ad- 
verse effect upon the attractiveness of pas- 
senger service,” says Haswell, explaining that 
schedules must often be tailored to meet 
postal requirements. 

But he added that it still “wasn't right that 
Congress and the Post Office unfairly favor 
other modes of transportation. 

Could it be that the Post Office is not 
killing the trains, but that the railroads are 
repelling the mails? A total of 1,730 trains 
were discontinued after the railroads had re- 
quested to be relieved of their obligation to 
carry the mail (1953-1966), while 798 dis- 
continued after the Post Office removed the 
mails. 


FOUR MAIL TRAINS 


The Illinois Central Railroad now only has 
two RPO cars operating between Chicago and 
Carbondale. B. J. Screws, manager of mail for 
the road, is just about out of a job, with only 
four trains out of 24 on the entire line carry- 
ing mail. 

“The RPO revenues were what kept some of 
our trains operating at marginal economic 
levels. Their loss turns some train balance 
sheets from a pale pink to a deep red,” said 
Screws following the Post Office announce- 
ment. 

Subsidizing of airports and highways and 
unduly heavy taxes on the railroads’ build- 
ings and property have added heat to the fire 
and forced lines to be extremely budget con- 
scious. 

Anything that doesn’t make money, comes 
off. 

The Association of American Railroads, 
with headquarters in Washington, for sev- 
eral years has been “fighting” the govern- 
ment’s “unfair” treatment toward railroads 
which they say makes it difficult to compete 
with other forms of transportation. 

“Support the Magna Carta for transporta- 
tion,” read the gold and black sticker issued 
by the association. “Equal treatment by Gov- 
ernment for all carriers Including The Rail- 
roads 
[From the Champaign (III.) News-Gazette, 

July 1, 1968] 
RAILROAD “SHOWCASE,” THE DEPOT, OFTEN 
POORLY KEPT PLACE 


(Eorron's Nore.—This is the third in a 


series of articles dealing with the decline of 
the intercity passenger train. This article 
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deals with what passengers expect when they 
travel and how other forms of transportation 
compare with trains.) 

(By Don Heimburger) 

People like pleasant surroundings when 
they travel. 

They expect, in this age of leisure and 
luxury, to travel in style, even if they are 
only second or third class passengers. 

Most train stations are located down- 
town—in the middle of the business district 
or the slum areas. They are “hangouts” for 
the bums, the shiftless, the mugger. 

Besides that, railroad stations are usually 
poorly lighted, not often patrolled by police 
and just “feel” dirty. The psychological ad- 
vantages of clean stations are significant. 

Passengers will avoid these places when- 
ever they can. They must be shown that the 
transportation system they are riding on is 
well-kept and maintained, kept clean, bright 
and shiny Railroad trains and stations are 
not clean, bright or shiny. 

Stations do have one big feature, how- 
ever, which saves them from complete dis- 
dain. 

AIRPORT TRAFFIC 

Highway traffic jams around O'Hare and 
other airports are legendary,” says Frank E. 
Shaffer, vice president of Kalmbach Publish- 
ing Co., a firm that prints a railroad maga- 
zine. 

“So much has been written about the great 
boom in air travel that the average Ameri- 
can surely imagines airports as the last word 
in transportation efficlency and the ultimate 
in handling people,” he said. 

Shaffer, who compared O'Hare with New 
York’s Penn Station, reported that the two 
railroads at the station handle 62.2 million 
passengers a year on 82 acres of real estate. 
The station, he said, all nine acres of it, was 
99 per cent underground. 

Comparing Penn and Grand Central Sta- 
tions and the three major airports, Shaffer 
found they occupied 124 acres and accommo- 
dated 105 million passengers a year whereas 
the airports needed 7,800 acres to handle 30 
million a year. 

“In addition,” said Shaffer, “relatively little 
real estate is wasted by rail terminals. High- 
rise office buildings are located alongside 
them.” 

“Apples and oranges can’t be compared, 
of course, but no matter how you add up 
the fruit, railroads look mighty tasty,” 
Shaffer said. 

CREW VARIANCE 

Jets can now carry 165 to 225 persons and 
newer ones as many as 500. A regular train 
of 10 coaches carries 500 persons, but re- 
quires a crew of around 25-30 while the jet 
requires only a crew of 10. 

More advanced planes that can carry more 
people need the same size crew, while the 
train must add more conductors, porters, 
brakemen and coaches as the passengers 
increase. 

Any railroad executive will report that 
wages are one of the major expenditures. 
Crews on trains, because of law, must be 
changed rather often. 

When a train with a capacity of 400 per- 
sons leaves a station with only 100 aboard, 
each being charged on the average of $20, 
you get only $2,000 out of a possible $8,000. 
The plane has drawn away the other 300 
persons and the railroads have been stuck 
with the loss. 

Interstate highways that allow cars speeds 
of 70 miles an hour and that offer direct 
routes to major cities have dealt a powerful 
blow to the passenger train. Once the family 
has arrived at their destination, they still 
have the car to travel in. You rent a Hertz 
car, often beyond the means of most, if you 
arrive by train. 

Some have suggested that trains could 
carry automobiles on flat cars right along 
with the railroad coaches. While the idea is 
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in use in some European nations, it would 
cost too much for the average family. 
COACHES OUTDATED 

As passengers went to other forms of 
transportation, the passenger coaches them- 
selves started to become outdated, their 
mechanical devices for heating, air condi- 
tioning and brake systems became too ex- 
pensive to maintain and repair. 

As the profits dipped, the railroads cut 
back on their outlays for passenger equip- 
ment, thus doubling the effect. Not only did 
people not ride trains, they now would not 
ride them because of their old-fashioned 
equipment. 

Peter Lyon, a professional magazine 
writer and author of “To Hell in a Day 
Coach,” says “Freight, since it is usually 
inanimate and invariably inarticulate, cannot 
complain about delays, stupidities, incon- 
veniences, impudence of petty officials, dis- 
comforts and shabbinesses of railroad cars, 
filth, squalor of public facilities, breakdowns, 
derailments, wrecks—in short, the ordinary, 
day-to-day routine of the railroads.” 


[From the Champaign (III.) News-Gazette, 
July 6, 1968] 


BIGGEST PASSENGER SERVICE PROBLEM IS Cost 
OF LABOR 

(Eprror’s Note.—This is the fourth in a 
series of articles dealing with the decline of 
the passenger train. This article deals with 
the problem of labor and management in 
passenger service. It also deals with the rail- 
road's obligations to provide service.) 

(By Don Heimburger) 

Labor and wages are two big words in the 
passenger train industry. 

Some railroads are able to make profit 
even though they, too, are pressured by ris- 
ing costs. 

The Illinois Central is one road that has 
recently upgraded its equipment and even 
added six new domeliners to passenger train 
consists. 

“This reflects our belief that the future in 
carrying passengers is giving the public serv- 
ice it will use,” says Paul H. Reistrup, vice 
president, passenger service, in a Time Mag- 
azine ad. 

The biggest expense in providing passenger 
service still, however is labor. 

Many basic work rules set in 1919 that in- 
crease costs have never been changed. 

CREWS MILEAGE 

For engine crews to earn a days pay, men 
must travel 100 miles or less or five hours 
or less. With faster trains that go farther 
in a day, the 100 mile or five hour limits are 
outdated and unnecessarily low. 

In some cases crews must be changed at 
division points short of the basic day of 100 
or 150 miles, but still the day’s wage must 
be paid. 

Labor unions have been reluctant to let 
firemen go. “Firemen were necessary during 
the steam era to shovel coal,” said Haswell, 
“but now that railroads are dieselized, labor 
organizations claim that firemen are still 
needed for safety reasons—to serve as a 
‘lookout’ for signals and other trains,” 

While the unions cry the passenger train 
dilemma is the fault of management, man- 
agement cries it’s the fault of the unions, 
employes say it’s management's fault and 
management turns around and finally sticks 
the blame on the public. 

The public, in case after case, shows up 
for public hearings to complain about the 
discontinuance of the afternoon “Special” 
through their city of 500, while not a soul 
has ridden the train in years.- 

“But railroads have an obligation to pro- 
vide trains for the public,” they scream. 

PEOPLE HAVE RIGHT 

“People, as well as coal and cattle have 
a right,” says Haswell, “to good railroad 
transportation and at a reasonable rate. A 
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railroad is a public utility—a common car- 
rier—and passenger service is useful and 
valuable to the public.” 

Justice Frankfurter once noted that, “Un- 
like a department store or a grocery, a rail- 
road cannot of its own free will discontinue 
a particular service to the public because an 
item of its business has become unprofit- 
able.” 

“The obligation to provide passenger 
service exists so long as the amount of avoid- 
able loss is not excessive in proportion to 
the usefulness of the service,” Haswell said. 

A distinct advantage of passenger trains 
is that they can move large numbers of peo- 
ple, 200 or more, economically, comfortably 
and faster than a bus and much cheaper than 
by plane. The number of cars can easily be 
adjusted to the number of passengers, 

There are, apparently, certain advantages 
of keeping the passenger train alive. Even 
the President has made it clear that inter- 
ciy trains have a place in the “Great So- 
ciety.” 

When he signed the rapid rail transporta- 
tion bill at the White House in 1965 he said, 
“The same science and technology which 
gave us our airplanes and our space probes, 
I believe, could also give us better and faster 
and more economical transportation on the 
ground. And a lot of us need it more on the 
ground than we need it orbiting the earth.” 

The problem, then, is getting better rail 
service. 


[From the Champaign (III.) News-Gazette, 
July 10, 1968] 
Hope HIGH-SPEED TRAINS WILL Boost REVENUE 
IN WELL-POPULATED AREAS 

(Eprror’s Note.—This is the fifth in a series 
of six articles dealing with the decline of 
the intercity passenger train. This article 
deals with the Northeast Corridor Project— 
a super train in the United States.) 

(By Don Heimburger) 

Between New York and Washington the 
present right-of-way of the Pennsylvania, 
now Penn Central Railroad, has been up- 
e to permit 110-mile-per-hour opera- 

ons. 

By 1970, trains are expected to move 150 
miles per hour over the line, 

The entire project, called the Northeast 
Corridor project, consists of 455 miles of 
trackage from Washington to Boston on the 
Pennsylvania and the New Haven. It’s esti- 
mated that one out of every five people in the 
United States lives in this part of the coun- 


The project, costing several billion dollars, 
is a joint venture of the Department of 
Transportation and the two railroads. 

For the Boston-New York run the United 
Aircraft Corp. is leasing two of its Turbo 
Trains to the federal government, The trains 
are powered by gas turbine engines like those 
used in jet-prop planes. 


BUY 50 CARS 


Fifty Metroliner cars, each equipped with 
motors, for use over electrified trackage be- 
tween Washington and New York, are being 
bought from the Budd Company. 

Mostly the roadbed must be improved to 
take the increased speed of the trains which 
are expected to make the run in about 2 
hours instead of the 3½ hours it now takes. 

Railroad experts say, however, that this 
type of project is only feasible in densely 
populated areas. Meals, just like on jets, will 
be served to first class passengers and maybe 
even movies will be shown. 

Engineers on the first test runs said they 
had to keep the whistles blowing almost con- 
tinously because the train moved so fast 
between the grade crossings, 

Frank McFadden, mechanical superintend- 
ent of the Western region of the Norfolk & 
Western Railway in Decatur, who supervises 
all the technical jobs in his district, sald the 
corridor project is running into some trouble. 
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MEET DELAYS 

“I've heard that they are running into 
some difficulties with the turbine drive en- 
gines,” he said. “This is delaying the railroads 
from putting them into service on the line.” 

“But, like other things, with enough time 
and money they will be worked out,” he said. 

In the San Francisco Bay area, residents are 
getting a fast, reliable commuter service with 
80-mile-an-hour trains over a 75-mile route. 

The fully automated system, which in- 
cludes air conditioning, is expected to oper- 
ate trains as often as every 90 seconds and 
move 100,000 people an hour. 

The billion-dollar line is expected to be a 
model for other metropolitan areas now ex- 
periencing crowded freeways. Chicago is also 
adding and rebuilding much of its commuter 
trackage in the city and the suburbs. 

The new commuter systems can be a model, 
like the Northeast Corridor project is, for the 
intercity passenger service. Only the willing- 
ness and participation on the part of the rail- 
roads, the government and the public will 
bring about a new face for the now declining 
passenger train industry. 


TRUE oR Not, RAILROADS HAVE IMAGE OF 
DISINTEREST IN MORE PASSENGERS 

(Eprror’s Nore.—This is the last in a series 
of six articles dealing with the decline of the 
intercity passenger train. This article probes 
into the psychology behind passenger train 
advertising. Do railroads want to draw new 
passengers?) 

(By Don Heimburger) 

“Faster than a speeding car. Roomier than 
a hurtling bus, Cheaper than a flying plane.” 

So reads the passenger train ad, just about 
a thing of the past. 

“We go, rain or snow, to both sunny coasts 
of Florida,” it says in smaller print. The ad 
is for the Illinois Central's “City of Miami” 
which runs from Chicago on an every other 
day basis, taking tourists to the vacation 
spots of Florida, 

The Illinois Central is one of several rail- 
roads to advertise the advantages of taking 
the train, even when the plane and bus and 
car have taken away much of the business. 

And even when the plane and bus com- 
panies have steadily increased their advertis- 
ing, a few of the “faithful” railroads still try 
to draw the public through advertising. 

The train, in the Chicago to Miami case, 
is a good way to travel. The route is direct 
and passengers save $36 by rail over day 
coach airline fare. 

COST BY AUTO 

The ad also points out that gasoline alone 
round trip would cost $50 and by car averag- 
ing 700 miles a day, it would take 15 hours 
longer than by train. 

Unique is the word to use when a person 
sees a passenger train advertisement or 
poster anymore. Posters used to plaster the 
walls of train stations, numerous bulletin 
boards and were even found inside the rail- 
way coaches themselves. 

Today, posters playing up passenger serv- 
ice are an oddity, something to take home 
and store in the attic as a souvenir of by- 
gone days. Ads can no longer be found, except 
for an occasional few, in magazines or news- 
papers. Are railroad advertising departments 
defunct? 

The public relations image of the rail- 
roads has never been great. They were part 
of the large pools, trusts and schemes associ- 
ated with the robber barons of the 19th 
century. Their executives have always been 
looked upon as the hard-nosed stubborn men 
that they usually turn out to be. 

The advertising department because the 
public associates itself with railroads only 
when it goes on a passenger train and there- 
fore doesn’t know or care about the freight 
business of railroads, has seen the railroad 
image drop from zero to below zero. 

BUDGET SHIFTED 

As passenger service declined, so did the 

railroad advertising department’s promotion 
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of the passenger side of the coin. Money for 
passenger advertising was shifted on the 
budget sheet. 

Freight was the money-maker and that’s 
where the promotion money went. 

And the train image suffered. “You want 
to go to work for a railroad when you grad- 
uate from college?” said the surprised un- 
dergraduate to another. “Don't you know 
that railroads are going downhill?” 

So goes the public’s image of railroads 
and it’s mainly due to their poor public 
image. Are they doing anything about it? 

Not really. Most of them don’t care since 
their income is in freight, not passengers. 


FEW WHO CARE 


It seems the only encouraging signs are 
from a few, mighty few, railroads who “care.” 

Paul H. Reistrup, vice president of the 
newly-created passenger services department 
of the IC, said in the IC Magazine, “Last 
year saw many improvements in our pas- 
senger operations.” 

That, in itself, is something hardly ever 
heard on any railroad today. 

But it seems to be true on the IC. “Marginal 
trains were eliminated, newer equipment was 
purchased, the Magnolia Star went into serv- 
ice and we began a stepped-up program of 
promotion including radio, television and 
newspaper advertising,” said Reistrup. 

The IC finds that the passenger business, 
even though organized around a profit- 
making theme, can be unpredictable. “The 
passenger business is spotty. Some trains, like 
the City of Miami, are well-patronized. Other 
trains are so poorly patronized that they 
don’t even begin to cover their out-of-pocket 
expenses,” said Reistrup. 

The sales “blitz” by the IC’s passenger de- 
partment is on trial. “If despite our best ef- 
forts the public prefers to use other means 
of transportation, then we will quickly seek 
to abandon the lightly used train,” he said. 


AN $18 MILLION LOSS 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has 
estimated that the IC’s passenger losses 
amounted to $18 million last year. 

“Demand for passenger service has to be 
shown on a year-round basis for a train to 
be profitable,” Reistrup said. He said that 
while a train may be filled to capacity on a 
holiday, the train still must be able to haul 
enough passengers during the rest of the 
year to make the train profitable. 

How do you tell the public, an angry pub- 
lic sometimes, that their “holiday” train is 
going to be taken off because it is unprofit- 
able? “I think public relation men need a 
whole new set of communication links with 
the public,” said Federal Railroad Adminis- 
trator A. Scheffer Lang, before the Railroad 
Public Relations Assn. 

“By and large the public thinks that the 
railroads are already out of business because 
of a lack of effective public relations. It’s 
curious that an industry which has worried 
so much about public ownership has spent 
so little time thinking about what its obli- 
gations to the public are,” Lang said. 

It’s up to the railroads and their public 
relations men to correct the situation, but 
still the passenger train question dangles 
loose, is complicated with facts and figures, 
do’s and don’ts and may soon be forgotten 
as even more passengers fade away. 


SAN DIEGO TOROS STAGE “SALUTE 
TO ARMED FORCES” 


HON. BOB WILSON 
. OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 22, 1968 
Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, one 


of the fastest growing sports in America 
today—soccer—is winning the hearts of 
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sports fans in San Diego, thanks to our 
topflight major league team, the San 
Diego Toros. 

This afternoon, the Toros will stage a 
“salute to Armed Forces” game in San 
Diego where thousands of servicemen 
will be honored guests for this nationally 
televised game. 

I would like to take this opportunity to 
commend the Toros for honoring our be- 
loved and dedicated men and women in 
uniform. 


THE UNITED STATES-RUMANIAN 
AGREEMENT ON AMERICAN AID 
FOR CONSTRUCTION OF A NU- 
CLEAR POWERPLANT 


HON. JOHN BUCHANAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 19, 1968 


Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Speaker, I join 
my colleagues, ably led by Representative 
JoHN ASHBROOK, in denouncing the re- 
cent American-Rumanian agreement 
providing for expanded American- 
Rumanian scientist exchanges in the 
field of theoretical and practical prob- 
lems, including collaboration in the field 
of atomic energy in order to help Ru- 
mania construct a nuclear reactor plant 
by 1973. Funds were also promised orally 
to the project. 

This agreement was ill advised and 
unjustifiable on basis of national inter- 
est. It provides information of a po- 
tentially vital military nature to a coun- 
try which is allied with the Soviet Union 
and other Communist countries against 
us in the Warsaw Pact despite its de- 
tailed differences with Moscow, and 
makes mockery out of any still extant 
strategic goods embargo list. 

It relieves the Soviet Union of an eco- 
nomically unprofitable and politically 
possibly dangerous decision of support- 
ing in full the Rumanian nuclear pro- 
gram and frees Soviet resources to con- 
centrate upon supporting the atomic 
program of their loyal satellites while 
removing an irritant of Rumanian- 
Soviet relations. 

Furthermore, the agreement rewards 
a country which since 1964 failed to take 
any significant steps toward democra- 
tization and relaxing its dictatorship. It 
abandons morally the national minor- 
ities in Rumania, especially the 1.75 
million Hungarians whose fate we were 
describing 5 weeks ago on the floor. 
Their present situation has been aptly 
described by Rev. Eugene Osterhaven, 
professor of theology at the Western 
Theological Seminary in his booklet 
“Transylvania—400 Years of a Refor- 
mation Tradition,” which has been pub- 
lished in June 1968 as follows: 

Measures taken by the authorities to 
prevent the moving of Hungarians to the 
cities and towns of Transylvania also serve 
the purposes of half-concealed Rumaniza- 
tion. Good jobs and well-paying positions 
are usually reserved for Rumanians only so 
that Hungarians in Transylvania are con- 
demned to economic ruin while all envision 
a hopeless future. 

The situation of our Magyar brethren in 
Transylvania makes a mockery of the arti- 
cles of the peace treaties which were aimed 
at protecting national minorities, The chau- 
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vinistic policy of Communist Rumania in 
its Stalinist anti-Hungarianism disregards 
all human rights and international obliga- 
tions solemnly agreed upon and promised 
in the peace treaties. 


TRIBUTE TO HOWARD WILLIAM 
CROOKE 


HON. RICHARD T. HANNA 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 22, 1968 


Mr. HANNA. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to take this opportunity to pay my re- 
spects to a man who is retiring after 15 
years of public service, on July 31. How- 
ard William Crooke, at the age of 63, will 
retire from his position as secretary- 
manager of the Orange County Water 
District. 

Under Mr. Crooke’s leadership, which 
began on September 1, 1953, the Orange 
County Water District has achieved in- 
ternational recognition for its effective 
and valuable underground basin man- 
agement program. During the past dec- 
ade, the district has ably hosted en- 
gineers and water chiefs from many 
nations, including Brazil, Venezuela, 
Chile, the Netherlands, Syria, and the 
United Arab Republic. 

Mr. Crooke has played a key role in 
determining the policies and programs 
of the Orange County Water District and 
insuring that an adequate water supply 
has been maintained for the county. 

Under his management, the district 
instituted a revolutionary basin replen- 
ishment assessment, which provides a 
means to recharge the basin’s water sup- 
ply. Since that time, this means of as- 
sessment has been copied by water dis- 
tricts throughout the country. 

Thanks to his initiative and determi- 
nation, the district has successfully se- 
cured needed reforms and water pro- 
grams. Included among the programs 
which are now under construction is a 
$135 million sea water barrier, that is 
planned for the coastal region from Seal 

. Beach to Costa Mesa. A series of fresh 
water wells and pumping troughs will be 
strung across the lowlands in an effort 
to block sea intrusion during dry periods 
when the water level in the region is 
lowered. 

A second pioneering venture calls for 
the reclaiming of sewage water to feed 
that water barrier. 

Mr. Crooke’s efforts have evoked legis- 
lative recognition of particular southern 
Californian water problems. A measure 
is now pending in Sacramento which will 
equalize the cost of water and give the 
Orange County Water District greater 
control over its pumping patterns. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to express my grat- 
itude and thanks to Mr. Crooke for the 
concern and effort which he has exerted 
for so many years on behalf of the Or- 
ange County citizens. He has been a 
friend and fellow public servant during 
my tenure of office. Helpful at all times 
and a pleasure to work with. I wish him 
well in the life that lies ahead for him 
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and hope his experience and knowledge 
will 75 available to his county and its 
people. 


OCCUPATIONAL HEALTH AND 
SAFETY ACT OF 1968 


HON. RICHARD L. OTTINGER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 22, 1968 


Mr. OTTINGER. Mr. Speaker, the av- 
erage layman—asked to give his version 
of what constitutes occupational health 
hazards—is more than likely to reply 
that it has something to do with min- 
ing; or with high-voltage wires; or in- 
volves those strong-nerved workers who 
rivet skyscraper girders or build tower- 
ing dams. 

All of these, of course, are hazardous 
occupations. But they are occupations 
accepted as such and the man in the 
street is apt to regard the practitioners of 
those activities with a sense of awe and 
remark, in passing, that there are cer- 
tainly some curious ways people earn a 
living. Yet he rarely imagines that his 
own job may be equally dangerous. 

Take dry cleaners, furniture finishers, 
oil processors, painters, welders, printers, 
photographic chemical makers, bronzers, 
cobblers, degreasing workers. Their jobs 
are different and have a variety of haz- 
ards, but they all generally use benzene 
in their work. Benzene may affect blood 
cells and produce anemia. Inhalation of 
its vapor can affect the central nervous 
system, causing drowsiness, fatigue, 
headaches, dizziness, loss of conscious- 
ness, convulsions, and death. 

What about these occupations? Stor- 
age battery makers, ceramic makers, 
dental amalgam makers, engravers, lith- 
ographers, solderers? All use cadmium. 
Ingestion of its dust or fume can cause 
temporary or even fatal lung complica- 
tions; chronic effects involve the liver 
and kidneys; and bone marrow may be 
injured. 

What common physical hazards do 
workers in these jobs share? Aircraft 
workers, dental assistants, fire alarm 
makers, glassmakers, machinists—fab- 
ricated metal products—nurses, tile glaz- 
ers, laboratory technicians? All are po- 
tentially exposed to ionizing radiation. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe there is a proper 
Federal role in what has become an in- 
creasingly serious problem. It is certainly 
not to our credit that in the world’s 
most modern industrial nation, which 
prides itself on the productivity of its 
workers, each year sees 14,500 workers 
killed on the job; 2.2 million workers 
injured; 250 million man-days of pro- 
ductivity wasted; $1.5 billion in wages 
lost as a result of injuries; and a total 
loss of about $5 billion to our economy. 

I feel that the Occupational Health 
and Safety Act of 1968—H.R. 17748—de- 
serves the close and thoughtful consid- 
eration of every Member. It seems that 
the problems are too large for the States 
and private industry to handle alone and 
that a national program is needed to 
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fuse current efforts and close the numer- 
ous gaps in programs to protect the 
American worker. 


SPEAKING OUT FOR THE COMMON 
MAN 


HON. JAMES H. (JIMMY) QUILLEN 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 22, 1968 


Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, the letter 
written by an outstanding American and 
my good friend, the Honorable Joseph 
W. Lawson, of Bristol, Va.-Tenn., ap- 
peared in the Bristol Herald-Courier on 
Sunday, July 14, 1968. 

It has created widespread attention 
since it appeared in this fine newspaper, 
and reflects the theme that makes every- 
one want to speak out for the common 
man, 

I am happy to make this letter avail- 
able to the readers of the Recorp, as fol- 
lows: 

To Tue EDITOR: 

I want to speak out for the Common Man 
of our nation: 

Who leads a common life, 

Who earns a common salary, 

Who has a common ambition, 

Who dreams a common dream, 

And who pays common taxes. 

I always want to be representative of the 
Common Man. 

All America has been told these past sev- 
eral weeks, over and over again, that we are 
a sick society. 

I propose to you that I am sick. Maybe 
you are sick too. 

1 sick to death of being told I am 
sick— 

By government officials who will not en- 
force law; 

By politicians who dance to the tune of 
minority groups; 

By those in the pulpit and on the college 
lecture platform who use their office to 
project the socialistic creed of radicals. 

I am sick to death of being told I am 
sick— 

By idealistic, aggressive news reporters and 
evaluators (of whatever media) who have 
the audacity to tell me I should believe 
whatever they believe, knowing I have no 
vehicle to publicly voice my disagreement. 

Paar sick to death of being told I am 
sick— 

By foppish entertainers draped in Nehru 
jackets, feminine necklaces, and a cloak of 
pseudo intellectualism. 

I am sick of cynical attitudes towards pa- 
triotism and our American institution. 

Iam sick of sacrificing the cream of Ameri- 
can manhood in political wars we are not 
fighting to win. 

I am sick of the decline in integrity and 
personal honor in this nation. 

I am sick of the permissive attitude, laxity, 
and tolerance to pressure groups and the 
criminal element that is bringing this nation 
to its knees in lawlessness, 

I am sick of seeing law enforcement agen- 
cies and the laws of this nation emasculated 
by a Supreme Court and administrators who 
make their personal creeds the law of the 
land. 

I am sick of seeing the same phrases 
mouthed whether-you-call-them—hippies, 
beatniks, or pseudo poor people. 

I am sick of not being able to take my 
family to a movie because it is loaded with 
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perversion, drunkenness, dope and violence 
whose only purpose is to shock. 

I am sick of seeing the same phrases in the 
popular literature of the day that I see 
scrawled on the walls of public toilets. 

Iam sick of so-called educators and leaders 
too weak kneed themselves to understand the 
value of discipline in the character of man. 

Iam sick of a Congress which legislates out 
of emotionalism rather than reason, thereby 
taking away the rights of all. 

I am sick of being told I am sick with 
violence because of the fascinations by men- 
tally deranged men, fed on a steady diet of 
violence and perversion by the nation’s 
periodicals, press, television and movies—all 
condoned, even aided, by courts which per- 
mit license in the name of freedom, 

I am sick of riots, of marches, and those 
who force themselves and their ideologies 
down my throat without qualification. 

I am sick of those who say I owe them 
everything, because of the sins of my fore- 
fathers, when I have fought for years to give 
them the right to work and freedom of choice. 

Take note, gentlemen in high places: You 
will not see me in the streets with a placard 
or a gun. I will be with the Common Man at 
the polling place, casting a vote for the con- 
tinuation of the American way of life as I 


understand it. 
JosEPH W. LAWSON. 


STATE GUN CONTROL 


HON. BENJAMIN B. BLACKBURN 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 22, 1968 


Mr. BLACKBURN. Mr. Speaker, dur- 
ing the past few weeks there has been a 
great amount of debate concerning the 
proposed gun control legislation. I have 
held the position that the regulation of 
firearms should be left to the States. 

On July 11, 1968, the editors of the 
Atlanta Journal published an editorial 
supporting my position. I am glad to see 
that the editorial staff of the Journal has 
taken such an enlightened attitude in 
this area. 

For the interest of my colleagues, I 
hereby insert the editorial in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

STATE GUN CONTROL 

Those who argue that states instead of 
Washington should regulate the sale of guns 
have a valid point. Several states require 
gun registration and if all of them did so 
there would be no need for Congress to worry 
its miniminds about it. 

Rep. Mike Egan of Fulton County says that 
he may introduce such gun control legisla- 
tion in our state, and that such a bill would 
be “more stringent” than a similar measure 
he sponsored last year. 

The law Mr. Egan has in mind would re- 
quire all guns to be registered, and an un- 
registered gun found in a person’s possession 
would be grounds for arrest. The law would 
prevent the sale of guns to criminals, dope 
addicts and the mentally ill by requiring a 
waiting period between application and issu- 
ance of registration papers. 

Sportsmen and other persons who do not 
have criminal records would not be stopped 
from purchasing and maintaining guns, but 
crazed or hot-headed persons bent on killing 
or robbing would be. Mr, Egan is on the right 
track. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 
RUTH ST. DENIS 


HON. SILVIO 0. CONTE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 22, 1968 


Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, I am deeply 
saddened—as are the people of western 
Massachusetts and the country—by the 
death of Ruth St. Denis, the founder of 
American dance. The people of my dis- 
trict have long been proud of our special 
attachment to Miss St. Denis and her 
husband, Ted Shawn, so the news of her 
death is all the more heavy. She often 
appeared at the Jacob’s Pillow Dance 
Festival in Lee, Mass., which was founded 
by Mr. Shawn. We have treasured this 
special attachment all the more because 
Miss St. Denis is so important in our 
national culture. In the words of Clive 
Barnes, she took a choreographical des- 
ert and made it “the most fruitful coun- 
try in the world for dance of all kinds.” 
The greatest names of modern dance at 
one time or another were inspired by her 
example, The newspaper eulogy which 
follows is but one of many tributes which 
will be made to her memory: 

RUTH ST. DENIS, PIONEER OF MODERN DANCE, 
Is DEaD—PAVED WAY FOR A FREE NEW ART 
In SEVEN-DECADE CAREER—PERFORMED AND 
Taucut WitH HER HUSBAND, TED SHAWN 
Los ANGELES, July 21—Ruth St. Denis, 

whose work and personality inspired the 

American modern-dance revolution died to- 

day at Hollywood Presbyterian Hospital of a 

heart attack. 

Miss St. Denis, who was, according to vari- 
ous authorities, between 88 and 91 years old, 
had lived in California with her brother since 
the 1940's. 

A funeral service will be held on Wednes- 
day at the Church of the Hills, Forest Lawn 
Cemetery, Hollywood Hills, The body will be 
cremated. 

Miss St. Denis is survived by her husband, 
and longtime collaborator, Ted Shawn of 
Lee, Mass., and her brother, Brother St. Denis 
of Los Angeles. 

A FIRST LADY 

Ruth St. Denis rose from chorus girl to 
first lady of American dance in a performing 
career that stretched from the 1890’s to the 
1960’s, She was the last survivor of a trio of 
American woman dancers—Isadora Duncan 
and Lole Fuller were the others—who paved 
the way for the creativity and emotional 
freedom of American modern dance. 

Miss St. Denis, whose original name was 
Ruth Dennis, was born in Newark, The date 
was Jan. 20. The year was, according to her, 
1878. Ted Shawn said—this was one of their 
little arguments—that it was 1880. Her 
brother said 1879, and one of her biogra- 
phers, Walter Terry, said 1877. 

She remained Ruth Dennis until the turn 
of the century. That was when she was work- 
ing for David Belasco, who wanted to make 
her a theatrical star. Her refusal and her 
generally prim deportment made him 
laughingly refer to her as “Saint” Dennis. 
With one less “n” it became her stage name. 

As a girl, Miss St. Denis had only limited 
dance training. She describes herself in her 
1939 autobiography, “An Unfinished Life,” 
as “tall and thin” with “close-cropped hair 
and a face full of freckles,” Her first teacher 
was her mother, drilling her in calisthenics 
derived from the then-fashionable Delsarte 
Method. 

Later she studied with local teachers and 
took enough ballet lessons in New York 
to learn the ngs of ballet technique. 
Soon she quit. “Ruth never did like ballet,” 
Mr. Shawn once said. 
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Her mother also tried to educate the stage- 
struck girl at a women’s seminary in Massa- 
chusetts. But Ruth was expelled because of 
a disagreement over the production of a 
school play. 

She began her dancing career in 1894 at 
Worth’s Museum on 30th Street, doing 11 
shows a day for $20 a week. At the height 
of her career, during the late 1920’s, Miss St. 
Denis and Mr. Shawn commanded fees of 
$3,500 a week. 

During the early years she even tried six- 
day bicycle racing to supplement her in- 
come. Finally, she was given a part in Belas- 
co’s production of “Zaza,” which took her 
to London. While there, she visited Paris, 
where she saw Loie Fuller and the Japanese 
dancer Sadi Yaco. Both became strong in- 
fluences on her art. 


A PICTURE OF ISIS 


After the excitement of Paris, Miss St. Denis 
returned to the United States to a routine of 
small parts in shows. During the long run 
of Belasco’s “Madame Du Barry,” she dis- 
coverered the writings of Baker Eddy 
and was strongly influenced by Christian 
Science. 

Her religious interests and her longing to 
make dancing more than acrobatics crystal- 
lized one rainy afternoon in Buffalo. Sitting 
in a soda parlor there, she was electrified 
by a picture of the goddess Isis on a poster 
for Egyptian Deities cigarettes. 

“The main concern in the picture was, of 
course, the figure, its repose, its suggestion 
of latent power and beauty, constituting to 
my sharply awakened sensitivity a strange 
symbol of the complete inner being of man,” 
she said later. 

Back in New York, after the run of “Ma- 
dame Du Barry” ended, she started an in- 
tensive study of Eastern dances and cus- 
toms. She developed many contacts with 
Indians living in New York and in 1906 
was able to give her first dance recital of orig- 
inal choreography. 

Her program was not geared to the tastes 
of the day, but she had enough success with 
it to be assured of a series of matinee dates, 
sponsored in great part by society women. 
More important, she earned a European 
tour, which took her to England, Austria, 
France and Germany. 

Paris was not so exciting this time. She 
recounted with some distaste an experience 
in Auguste Rodin’s studio when the sculp- 
tor asked her to slip off her blouse and pose 
for him. After a few moments, she said, 
Rodin put down his pad and began kissing 
her arms from wrist to shoulder. “I had 
been disillusioned by a great artist whom I 
found to be an ordinary French sensualist,” 
she said. 

She was happier in Germany, where she 
was immediately accepted into intellectual 
circles. The only people who asked to look at 
her arms, she said, were a group of bearded 
professors. In the name of science they asked 
her to ripple her arms. Miss St. Denis obliged 
and they began tapping muscles to discover 
the source of the movement. 

The dances—‘Incense,” “Radha,” “The 
Cobra,” “Yogi” and “Nautch”—that had been 
so successful in Europe became the heart of 
her American touring repertory. During the 
1909-10 season, Miss St. Denis became the 
first solo dancer to play a New York theater 
for a week as an evening attraction. Before 
this, dance had been an afternoon affair of 
little prestige. 

A BACKER FOUND AND LOST 

In 1919 she produced and performed in a 
full-length dance drama titled “Egypt.” Her 
backer for the “Egypta” and subsequent tours 
was Henry B. Harris, a leading theatrical 
manager. With his death in the sinking of. 
the Titanic, Miss St. Denis had to play 
vaudeville dates again. In 1914, finding that 
there was little market for female soloists, 
she decided to get a male partner and tour 
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with a repertory of social dancing like Vernon 
and Irene Castle's. 

Miss St. Denis became an inspiration to a 
young man several years her junior, who, 
while studying for the ministry, had con- 
tracted a paralysis, and then, as therapy, had 
taken up dancing. He was Ted Shawn, and be 
became the partner Miss St. Denis had been 
seeking. They danced together in public for 
the first time in Paducah, Ky., on April 13, 
1914, and four months later, on Aug. 13, were 
married in New York. Their wedding trip was 
a nine-month dance tour. 

The partnership of Miss St. Denis and Mr. 
Shawn gave rise to the Denishawn Company 
and School. Among its students were Martha 
Graham, Doris Humphrey and Charles Weid- 
man, and nearly every modern dancer cur- 
rently dancing can trace his lineage back to 
these three. 

Miss St. Denis's artistic life after her mar- 
riage brought her wider renown and greater 
wealth than she had ever known. She re- 
ceived intense newspaper coverage, most of 
it managed by the astute Mr. Shawn. 
Denishawn schools were established through- 
out the country. 

The company toured for 17 years in the 
United States and overseas. It created sensa- 
tion after sensation, but some of these 
sensations were caused by Miss St. Denis’s 
costumes. In an interview in The Atlanta 
Journal, she was quoted as saying, “The 
Egyptian dancing girl wore hardly any clothes 
because she realized that clothes handicap 
nature. The best garb is no garb.” 

The Denishawn era came to an end in 
1931 when Miss St, Denis and Mr. Shawn 
separated after a concert in Lewisohn Sta- 
dium. Miss St. Denis then started to pursue 
her religious interests on a larger scale: She 
founded the Society of Spiritual Arts and 
held regular movement services at her Tem- 
ple-Studio at 35 West 44th Street. The so- 
ciety was a logical outcome of her “rhythmic 
choirs,” which she had established in 1927. 

Serious critics of the time regarded her as 
being old-fashioned, since she was not in 
sympathy with expressionist dancing, which 
had been introduced to the country shortly 
before. She recalled somewhat bitterly in her 
autobiography: 

“The intelligentsia of the dance made it 
appear that my offering was-not only in the 
discard, but had been, in retrospect, largely 
composed of theatrical tricks.” 


WORK IN A FACTORY 


During World War II she moved to Holly- 
wood, where she lived quietly with her 
brother. She worked in the Douglas aircraft 
factory as her contribution to the war ef- 
fort, a far cry from the Liberty Bond rallies 
she had given during World War I. 

After the war she returned to New York 
for concert appearances. In a review of one, 
the critic Edwin Denby noted that Miss St. 
Denis “still has a wonderfully touching mild- 
ness and a striking clarity of movement.” 

“The tilt of the head, the turn of the 
wrists are in every way lovely and delicate,” 
he continued. “Her appearance in her fine 
costumes is graceful and there is a native 
grandeur in the warmth and objectivity with 
which she projects her roles.” 

Miss St. Denis and her husband reunited 
to collaborate in a series of lecture-perform- 
ances at the Museum of Natural History and 
she made regular appearances at Mr. Shawn’s 
Jacob’s Pillow Dance Festival in Lee, Mass., 
until 1955. 

Miss St. Denis left no codified “school” of 
dancing. She studied ethnic dances of the 
East, Middle East and Africa and evolved 
from them a style of her own, but she did 
not develop a system to pass on to her 
students. 

Nor was she, by her own admission, a very 
good teacher. Creative artists, she felt, did 
not make good teachers. “But I can inspire 
like hell,” she once said with a smile. 

Besides inspiring her younger associates, 
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she showed American and European au- 
diences new possibilities in serious theatri- 
cal dancing. She was aware of the limita- 
tions of her dance technique next to “the 
virtuosity of the ballet girl or the acrobatic 
dancer.” But, she said, “I sensed what I later 
knew, that any technique is sufficient which 
adequately expresses the thought intended 
by the artist.” 

That statement could easily be the credo 
of modern dance. 


A FORCE IN THE ARrTS—RUTH Sr. DENIS 
HELPED To MAKE THE UNITED STATES THE 
Worwip’s Most FRUITFUL COUNTRY FOR 
DANCE 

(By Clive Barnes) 

Of all the American dance pioneers of this 
century, including Isadora Duncan, Loie Ful- 
ler, Maude Allan, no one has had the influ- 
ence of Ruth St. Denis. When Miss St. Denis 
first decided to become a dancer in 1894, the 
United States was choreographically a desert. 
But when in 1963 she toured across the coun- 
try with a dance program called “American 
Dances” and representing every aspect of 
American dance, the United States had be- 
come the most fruitful country in the world 
for dance of all kinds, The contrast was to 
no small measure due to the work of Miss St. 
Denis herself. 

When she and her husband, Ted Shawn, 
founded the Denishawn School] in Los Ange- 
les in 1915, they were in effect laying the 
foundation for American modern dance. The 
school itself offered all types of dancing in its 
curriculum, classical ballet, ethnic (espe- 
cially Oriental) dance and later German ex- 
pressive dance, as well as movement tech- 
niques developed within the school, 

The Denishawn School and the Denishawn 
Company, which lasted until Miss St. Denis 
and Mr. Shawn separated in 1931, was eclec- 
tic but extraordinarily influential in the his- 
tory of American dance. From Denishawn’s 
two most famous students, Martha Graham 
and the late Doris Humphrey, has come vir- 
tually all of modern dance as we know it to- 
day. Neither Miss Graham nor Miss Hum- 
phrey developed her techniques within the 
Denishawn School, but it was the impetus 
of Denishawn that set both of them working 
along their separate lines. 

Other Denishawn students who became 
famous in the emergent modern dance of the 
nineteen-thirties were Charles Weidman, 
Jack Cole and Pauline Lawrence. In this way 
Denishawn was the founding academy of 
American modern dance. 

Miss St. Denis herself was best known and 
most admired for her Oriental dances, and 
this interest in the East has also left its mark, 
particularly in the work of Martha Graham, 
on American modern dance. 

Miss St. Denis enjoyed an extraordinarily 
long career; indeed she was appearing on 
television only last year. Her beauty, both 
physical and spiritual, was remarkable, and 
she did an enormous amount to win under- 
standing for dance in this country. 

When dancers die they usually leave 
nothing but a bundle of photographs and a 
sheaf of press clippings. But Miss St. Denis 
has achieved far more. Through Denishawn 
she helped to fulfill a vision of America 
dancing. 


THE “PUEBLO”: HOW LONG, MR. 
PRESIDENT? 


HON. WILLIAM J. SCHERLE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 22, 1968 
Mr. SCHERLE. Mr. Speaker, this is 


the 182d day the U.S.S. Pueblo and her 
crew have been in North Korean hands. 
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WHAT THE KERNER REPORT SAYS 
TO ME 
REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. CORMAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 22, 1968 


Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Speaker, on Sun- 
day, June 23, my minister, Dr. Lawrence 
F. Hawley, of the First United Methodist 
Church, of North Hollywood, Calif., de- 
livered a sermon which he entitled “The 
Upside Down World: What the Kerner 
Report Says to Me.” 

I was deeply impressed with Dr. Haw- 
ley’s insight into the significance of the 
report. He admonished his parishioners 
that the answers to our racial problems 
must in the end be found in the lives of 
each of us, but that first we must become 
acquainted with the problems before we 
can find the answers. As he said to us: 


A problem is never solved by our refusal 
to become acquainted with it; nor can we 
bury our head in the sand and say ‘taint 
80. 


Dr. Hawley’s words should have seri- 
ous meaning for every American. They 
are timely and needed, for every Amer- 
ican must personally be involved in the 
struggle to solve these problems. 

Mr. Speaker, I include Dr. Hawley’s 
sermon in the Recor at this point: 


THE UPSIDE Down WORLD: WHAT THE KERNER 
REPORT SAYS TO ME 


(Sermon preached Sunday, June 23, 1968, by 
Dr. Lawrence F. Hawley, minister, First 
United Methodist Church, North Holly- 
wood, Calif.) 

For sometime now, we have been con- 
cerned over the riots which have been taking 
place in our day, and we have a right to be 
so concerned. To be sure, they symbolize 
so much of the unrest of the times, a lack 
of direction for many, and the unfulfilled 
dreams and hopes for others. However, the 
riots of recent times are not the first to have 
been experienced. In the New Testament, the 
Book of Acts records a number of riots; and 
in our scripture lesson of the morning, the 
seventeenth chapter of the Book of Acts, 
you find Paul and Silas involved in one of 
the many. They had come into the town of 
Thessalonica proclaiming the Gospel of 
Christ. The record indicates that a large 
number of people were persuaded and be- 
came converts. But, according to the record, 
some of the Jewish leaders were jealous, "and 
taking some wicked fellows of the rabble, 
they gathered a crowd, set the city in an 
uproar, and attacked the house of Jason, 
seeking to bring them out to the people. 
And when they could not find them, (Paul 
and Silas) they dragged Jason and some of 
the brethren before the city authorities, cry- 
ing, “These men who turned the world up- 
side down have come here also, and Jason has 
received them; and they are all acting 
against the decrees of Caesar, saying that 
there is another king, Jesus.” 

Now, we've all been interested in expres- 
sions—descriptive phrases—even though they 
do not describe what really has happened, 
or is happening. Such, it seems to me, is the 
case here: it would be more accurate to say 
that Paul and Silas were endeavoring to turn 
the world rightside up! Already the world 
was upside down, and it needed to be put 
rightside up! 

In the light of this, I do not know of a 
phrase more descriptive of our time and our 
world than to say that ours is an “Upside 
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down world in need of being put rightside 
up”. At the same time, I do not know of any 
statement which would indicate the fact 
that ours is an upside down world in the 
life of our own nation than the Report of 
the President’s Commission on Civil Dis- 
orders. 

Appointed by President Johnson, July 28, 
1967, the commission was called together to 
study the riots and violence and civil dis- 
order in our nation to determine what hap- 
pened, why it happened, and what might be 
done to prevent it happening again. I hope 
you have read the report. Likewise, I hope 
you are attending our Sunday morning ten 
o’clock series on the study of the Report of 
the Commission. We need to become ac- 
quainted with the problem. A problem is 
never solved by our refusal to become ac- 
quainted with it; nor, can we bury our head 
in the sand, Ostrich-like, and say it taint 
so”; when, all the time the problem is there, 
and only worsens by our refusal to confront 
it and do something about it. 

As I read the report, there are several 
things it says to me; but I want to speak of 
only four. 

I 

For one thing, the report says to me that 
we cannot overlook the evil of self-content; 
simply becoming satisfied with things as 
they are. If we do so, we do so at the expense 
of our own destruction. I should like to 
share with you some statements from the 
report, and I shall take them from the sum- 
mary addition of the report, since with this 
you are most familiar. That being the case, 
the report states: “Segregation and poverty 
have created in the racial ghetto a destruc- 
tive environment totally unknown to most 
white Americans. What white Americans have 
never fully understood but what the negro 
can never forget—is that white society is 
deeply implicated in the ghetto. White in- 
stitutions created it, white institutions main- 
tain it, and white society condones it.” 

I’m afraid that this has been a well-known 
fact for a long time; but one about which 
little has been done. While we do not con- 
done the looting, burning, destruction of life 
and property; we cannot overlook the inward 
pressures and tensions spawned by the ghetto 
. .. finally erupting in the terrible demon- 
strations taking place! It seems to me that 
the report points up one of our American 
evils: that of becoming satisfied with things 
as they are and doing nothing about them! 

It was the sin of the Pharisees in Jesus’ 
day. He said, “Woe to you, Scribes and Phari- 
sees, hypocrites! For you are like white- 
washed tombs, which outwardly appear beau- 
tiful, but within are full of dead men's bones 
and all uncleaness.“ Just so long as things 
look all right outwardly, we conclude that 
they are all right inwardly. Just so long as 
things are going well for us, we seem to 
think they are going well for the rest of the 
world, when such is not the case. So we be- 
come content and satisfied, and it doesn’t 
occur to us that we need to be at work in as- 
suming our share of responsibility of putting 
things right; of taking an upside down world 
and endeavoring to put it rightside up! 

There is such a tendency in our time to 
talk more than act. At the recent session 
of our Annual Conference meeting on the 
campus of the University of Redlands this 
past week, a group of Samoan preachers visit- 
ing the State from Samoa were presented to 
the Conference. Their spokesman said one of 
the things that impressed them so much was 
the amount of mimeographed material used 
at the Conference—the unending distribu- 
tion of reports—the overabundance of com- 
mittees; but little action! 

Gibson Winter in his New Creation Is Me- 
tropolis points up much of our problem when 
he states: “Indeed, the depth of this crisis 
is confirmed by the detachment of church 
people from even the most rudimentary grasp 
of the meaning of the Christian faith. De- 
spite enormous expenditures of money, a 
well trained clergy, modern religious para- 
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phernalia and high powered mimeograph- 
machines, the churches have failed to com- 
municate a Christian understanding of life 
in the American community.” 

Now add to that this statement from one 
of our most widely read authors in our time: 
“I believe that the greatest trouble in the 
churches today is that a high percentage of 
our people are spiritually without the vital 
experience of Christ which is gloriously of- 
fered in the New Testament. Their Chris- 
tianity, in fact, is not the real thing, but a 
spurious substitute. It is not alive. Based not 
on surrender, but on compromise, it is a con- 
ventional and poor copy of the real thing. 
In their hearts they know it is a sham, for 
there is no power in it. In their hearts they 
know it is a fake, and the pathetic illusion 
of reality is kept up by attendance at serv- 
ices, a dangerous anaesthetic; or by hectic 
services on this committee or that, a dan- 
gerous drug; or by passionate discussion on 
this problem or that, so often a deep dug- 
out.” Plain words to be sure; and addressed 
not to the Jews of some two thousand years 
ago, but to the Christian churchman of this 
day, who so easily give away to the evil of 
self-content and smug satisfaction with 
things as they are! The Report of the Com- 
mission says that to me. 


Ir 


The second thing it says to me is, as the 
ancient Proverb puts it, that pride goes be- 
fore destruction and a haughty spirit before 
a fall. (Proverbs 16:18) The study of the 
Commission brought forth the startling dis- 
covery that despite all of the conflicting 
evidence and extreme opinions, that certain 
fundamental matters became clear. “Of 
these, the most fundamental is the racial 
attitude and behavior of white Americans 
toward black Americans. Race prejudice has 
shaped our history decidedly; it now threat- 
ens to effect our future, White racism is es- 
sentially responsible for the explosive mix- 
ture which has been accumulating in our 
cities since the end of World War II.” 

“White racism!” Oh, we don't like that 
term; but I’m afraid we don’t like it, be- 
cause it exposes the sin of so many of us: 
the deadly pride which destroys so much of 
life! I’m not talking about that justifiable 
concern that a man should have in his fam- 
ily, his country, his friends, and his work. 
Someone has said that, “A man without any 
pride is a mean and inconsiderable creature, 
beneath the respect of normal man.” The 
real heart of the sin is that a person thrusts 
himself into the center of the picture and 
makes himself the test and the standard 
and the measurement of all things. Racism, 
whether it is white or black, is pretty much 
the sign of a self-centered life. It is the dis- 
ease which has blighted life wherever it has 
been blighted. It builds the barriers between 
classes, races, and nations. I suppose one 
of the most classic illustrations is that of 
Nazi Germany and its pride of race. How 
that drove the Jews out of Germany! At 
least those who were fortunate enough to 
get out. Ah, racism is an ugly thing in this 
fair earth where God created men for equal- 
ity and justice. It is that ugiy sin which 
has caused little nations all over the world 
to throw off the yoke of paternalism, and 
the holds of power on the part of those 
nations which have so often used the smaller 
nations to their own advantage! It is a bad 
thing when it causes nation to strive against 
nation, but even worse when it creeps into 
our own nation and sets white against black, 
and black against white. It is even more 
worse when it festers in the heart of man 
and sets him against his fellow man. 

mr 

In the third place the report says to me 
that violence does not work. The Commission 
report states truly that, “disorder did not 
erupt as the result of a single triggering or 
precipitating incident. Instead, it was gen- 
erated out of an increasingly disturbed social 
atmosphere, in which typically a series of 
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tension-heightening incidents over a period 
of weeks or months became linked in the 
minds of many in the negro community 
with a reservoir of underlying grievances. At 
some point in the mounting tension, a fur- 
ther incident—in itself often routine or 
trivial—became the breaking point and the 
tensions spilled over into violence. Pre- 
serving civil peace is the first responsibility 
of government. Unless the rule of law pre- 
vails, our society will lack not only order 
but also the environment essential to so- 
cial and economic progress. The maintenance 
of ciyil order cannot be left to the police 
alone. The police need guidance, as well as 
support, from mayors and other public of- 
ficials. It is the responsibility of public of- 
ficials to determine proper police policies, 
support adequate police standards for per- 
sonnel and performance and participate in 
Planning for the control of disorders.” 

This is all to say that violence does not 
work. Nothing has ever been settled by vio- 
lence. Violence, however manifest, never pro- 
vides a peaceful settlement. Oh, it may seem 
to quench the blaze for the moment; but in 
the end provides for a greater conflagration 
by simply postponing the hate, hostility, and 
revenge which has a way of breaking out in 
some other place. Those who resort to vio- 
lence not only destroy others, but in turn 
they destroy themselves. 

I wish that those who resort to racial vio- 
lence—the spewing forth of hostility— 
whether they be white or black, would realize 
that they provide no answer but simply create 
a greater problem. 

Iv 

Finally, the report says to me that the only 
answer is to be found in a changed life. In 
its concluding statement, the report states: 
“One of the first witnesses to be invited to 
appear before this Commission was Dr. Ken- 
neth D. Clark, a distinguished and perceptive 
scholar. Referring to the reports of earlier 
riot Commissions, he said: ‘I read that report 
of the 1919 riot in Chicago and it is as if I 
were reading the report of the investigating 
Committee on the Harlem riot of 35, the 
report of the investigating Committee on the 
Harlem riot of 43, the report of the McCone 
Commission on the Watts riot. I must again 
in candor say to you members of this Com- 
mission—it is a kind of Alice in Wonder- 
land—with the same moving picture re- 
shown over and over again, the same analysis, 
the same recommendations, and the same in- 
action.’ 

“These words come to our minds as we 
conclude this report. We have provided a 
honest beginning, we have learned much but 
we have uncovered no startling truths, no 
unique insights, no simple solutions. The 
destruction and bitterness of racial disorder, 
the harsh polemics of black revolt and white 
repression have been seen and heard before 
in this country. It is time now to end the 
destruction and the violence, not only in the 
streets and the ghetto but in the lives of 
people.” 

Ah, that is where finally the answer must 
be found. . in the lives of people. But that 
calls for the changed life, the changed atti- 
tude, the changed spirit. I grant that educa- 
tion will help; employement will help; jobs 
are needed; new industries are required; 
equal opportunity will help. . . but taken 
alone or even all together, they are not suffi- 
cient, Only the new man in Christ with the 
changed life, changed attitude, changed 
spirit, will provide the answer, 


PROSPECTS FOR PEACE: BLEAK 
HON. ROBERT DOLE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 22, 1968 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. Speaker, the most im- 
mediate results of the Honolulu talks 
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between President Johnson and South 
Vietnam’s General Thieu seem to be 
nothing new—no escalation of the war, 
no deescalation—just more of the same. 

President Johnson said in Honolulu 
any idea of halting the bombing of the 
north was “tommyrot” and said the war 
would go on at “about present levels.” 

This makes it apparent that the Viet- 
nam war will continue as before. It looks 
like we return to a war-as-usual phi- 
losophy. 

The main thrust of the meeting was 
that Thieu is able to return home and 
reassure his people that Uncle Sam is not 
going to pull a fast fadeout. That is what 
General Thieu wanted to hear, and that 
is what the President told him. 

President Johnson was most specific 
on one point—that the United States 
would not impose a coalition government 
on Saigon as a price of peace. Had he 
made a statement to the contrary, he 
would have destroyed much of the lever- 
age the American negotiators have at 
the Paris peace talks. 

It appears with no concessions forth- 
coming from the other side, and since 
a military victory seems an impossibility, 
that a way must be found to include dis- 
sident elements in the governing setup 
of South Vietnam. 

It appears the last chances for real, 
lasting peace in Vietnam may not come 
from Paris. Although hopeful for good 
news, I am not encouraged about the 
progress of negotiations there. 


STATEMENT ON FREEWAY DELAY 


HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 22, 1968 


Mr, GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, provincial 
and sometimes selfish interests often 
urge the rerouting of Federal interstate 
highways. Today the motoring public 
of California is being denied the use of 
Junipero Serra Freeway—Interstate 
Route 280—because the city of San 
Francisco objects to the previously 
agreed upon routing of a 444-mile seg- 
ment which would connect two com- 
pleted portions of the freeway. In my 
opinion, the city of San Francisco has 
adopted an unreasonable position and 
one which would violate the spirit and 
intent of the Federal Highway Act if it 
is adopted. 

Mr, Speaker, today I am filing a state- 
ment at a hearing of the Santa Clara 
County Board of Supervisors on this 
subject and I submit that statement 
herewith. I urge my colleagues to read 
it as a classic example of a position held 
by a major city which contradicts what 
Congress intended when it passed the 
Federal Highway Act. 

The statement referred to follows: 
STATEMENT OF HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER TO THE 

Santa CLARA County BOARD OF SUPERVI- 

SORS, REGARDING THE ROUTING OF INTER- 

STATE HIGHWAY 280 IN THE VICINITY OF 

UPPER CRYSTAL SPRING RESERVOIR, SAN 

Mateo County, JULY 22, 1968 

Mr. Chairman and Honorable Members of 
the Board of Supervisors, during my 16 years 
as tne Representative in Congress of the 10th 
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Congressional District it has been an ex- 
tremely rare instance when I have felt so 
strongly on a subject that I have made a 
presentation to your honorable board. This 
is one of those occasions. 

I consider it essential and imperative that 
Interstate Route 280, the Junipero Serra 
Freeway, be constructed immediately, along 
the route originally agreed upon by the Cali- 
fornia State Highway Commission and the 
County of San Mateo. To delay construction 
along this route and to adopt the route pro- 
posed by the City of San Francisco would 
(1) deny the traveling public access to this 
much-needed thoroughfare during the period 
of delay, (2) cost the taxpayers an addi- 
tional an unreasonable amount of money and 
divert needed highway funds from other 
areas, (3) waste funds already expended, (4) 
impose unnecessary inconvenience and ex- 
pense upon users of the road, (5) create 
unnecessary hazard, (6) contribute to smog 
and air pollution, (7) deface a large seg- 
ment of our countryside, and (8) place the 
City of San Francisco in a preferential po- 
sition which discriminates against other 
landowners. 

Only four and one-half miles of unfinished 
highway through the Crystal Springs area 
deny the residents of Santa Clara County and 
other motorists the right to use Junipero 
Serra Freeway. The County of San Mateo 
and the State Highway Commission have 
entered into an agreement in good faith and 
the preliminary engineering has already been 
done at considerable expense, to route the 
freeway along the lines agreed upon. To re- 
engineer the route along lines suggested by 
the City of San Francisco would result in 
another lengthy delay. The taxpaying public 
has paid for the right to use this road and 
the special interests of San Francisco should 
not force them to delay that use. 

The route proposed by San Francisco could 
conceivably cost an additional $10 million, 
Such a waste is unacceptable when the fed- 
eral highway trust fund is depleted and a 
transportation crisis has enveloped every 
state in the union. To squander $10 million 
which would build roads elsewhere and un- 
doubtedly have human lives simply to serve 
a selfish provincial interest is unfair. 

The State of California has already ex- 
pended in excess of $600 thousand in engi- 
neering the modified adopted route. This 
would be an absolute waste of funds which 
were expended in good faith in reliance upon 
an agreement supposedly arrived at in good 
faith. To build the route proposed by the 
City of San Francisco would require Santa 
Clara County citizens and all motorists to 
drive an additional three-quarters of a mile 
along a four-percent grade, which is close to 
the maximum grade allowed under federal 
highway standards. This would require extra 
fuel, extra wear and tear on automobiles, and 
would involye wasted time. 

The higher road proposed by San Francis- 
co would certainly present an unnecessary 
hazard. Grades, cuts, and fills are unques- 
tionably more dangerous than straighter and 
more level roads. 

Climbing a grade greatly increases exhaust 
emission and would contribute to our already 
serious air pollution and smog problem. It 
simply does not make sense to require ex- 
pensive smog control devices on automobiles 
and then needlessly operate those automo- 
biles in a manner which negates the effect of 
those devices by producing unnecessary ex- 
haust emission. 

Without question, the route proposed by 
San Francisco would deface a large segment 
of beautiful countryside. I am informed that 
in some places 170-foot cuts will be neces- 
sary. Imagine the ugliness of a terrain with 
gashes in it as high as a 17-story building. 
Recently the residents of Woodside in San 
Mateo County strongly protested an over- 
head power line because it marred the land- 
scape. As an ardent conservationist, I sup- 
ported their point of view and for the same 
reason I say the route proposed by San Fran- 
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cisco would be ugly and a blot upon one of 
the most beautiful areas in the State of Cali- 
fornia. To satisfy the City of San Francisco, 
it will be necessary to move 7 million yards 
of dirt by cutting it from the hillsides and 
depositing that same 7 million yards else- 
where. Such a gigantic earth-moving opera- 
tion in such a limited area cannot avoid be- 
ing offensive to anyone who appreciates nat- 
ural beauty. Perhaps a graphic example of 
just how much 7 million yards involve would 
better prove my point. Such an amount of 
dirt would fill a trail three feet high and 
three feet wide from San Francisco to New 
York, with enough left over to come back to 
Kansas City. Imagine this disruption in a 
limited area of a little more than five miles, 

To accede to the desires of San Francisco 
would be to place that city in a preferential 
position which discriminates against other 
landowners. The laws of eminent domain 
have long decreed that the rights of an in- 
dividual landowner are secondary to those 
of the general public. First, San Francisco ob- 
jected to the adopted route by raising the 
scare of water pollution, This argument had 
no merit in view of the state’s plans for anti- 
pollution control and the past record of the 
State Board in such matters. Then San Fran- 
cisco argued that it might want to develop 
some of the lower land. Obviously, the City of 
San Francisco should not be placed in a pref- 
erential position in order to make a specula- 
tive and handsome real estate profit. Now the 
City is attempting to convey the impression 
that recreational use of the area would be 
destroyed by constructing the highway along 
the adopted route. This is simply not true, as 
anyone knows who has studied the report 
prepared for the State Division of Highways 
by Hall and Goodhue and Robert Trent Jones. 
All of these fine plans would be abandoned 
in favor of huge slashes in the countryside 
and massive fills of dirt if the San Francisco 
route were to be adopted. 

Lastly, there is a question of good faith in- 
volved. Once an agreement has been entered 
into and the State of California, in behalf of 
the motoring public, has acted upon the 
agreement, no amount of political horse- 
trading should stand in the way of what best 
serves the general public at the least cost 
and with the least disruption of natural 
beauty. The City of San Francisco should not 
be given preference over the millions of Cali- 
fornians who constitute the motoring public. 


A MODEL GUN CODE 
HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 22, 1968 


Mr. MORSE of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, Massachusetts has one of the 
strictest gun laws in the Nation, and the 
Massachusetts Legislature has just ap- 
proved a new code to require owners of 
firearms to possess an identification card. 

This is a new approach, calling for the 
registration of firearms owners instead 
of the registration of all guns, which was 
drawn up by Massachusetts Attorney 
General Elliot L. Richardson. It has been 
proposed as model legislation for action 
in all our 50 States. The New England 
Governors Conference already passed a 
resolution expressing its interest in this 
model, and Gov. John Volpe has said 
that he will submit the code to the Na- 
tional Governors. Conference. 

In view of the need for uniform regu- 
lations in the Nation if any such initia- 


tives are to be effective, I ask my col- 


leagues in the House for their careful 
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consideration of the new plan and am 
presenting the article which appeared 
in the July 21 New York Times, as fol- 
lows: 


A MODEL GUN CODE PROPOSED FOR THE UNITED 
STATES— PLAN DrawN UP AT REQUEST OF 
ATTORNEYS GENERAL 


Boston, July 20.—A code that would re- 
quire owners of firearms to possess an identi- 
fication card has been proposed as model 
legislation for the 50 states by Attorney Gen- 
eral Elliot L. Richardson of Massachusetts. 

The Massachusetts Legislation this week 
approved a law embodying most of the code’s 
provisions, Mr. Richardson said that copies of 
the code would be sent to officials in the 
other states as a suggestion for uniform fire- 
arms control legislation. 

Many American states have taken steps 
to enact stricter gun laws,“ Mr. Richard- 
son said. “But even the strictest of state laws 
is of little value if guns are easily available 
in neighboring states.” 

In Massachusetts, which had one of the 
strictest gun laws in the nation even before 
the passage of the new code, it has been esti- 
mated that 87 per cent of all firearms used in 
crimes come from outside the state, Mr. 
Richardson said. 

A resolution adopted at the annual meet- 
ing of the National Association of Attorneys 
General in June calls for the drafting of a 
model state firearms control bill, Mr, Richard- 
son was given the job of preparing the pro- 
posed legislation. 

Gov. John A. Volpe of Massachusetts has 
said that he plans to submit the code of the 
National Governors Conference. 

In addition to requiring a firearms identifi- 
cation card, the code drawn up by Mr. 
Richardson would forbid the sale or trans- 
fer of any firearms to any individual not 
possessing such a card. 

In effect, a spokesman for Mr. Richardson 
said, the state code calls for the registration 
of firearms owners, instead of the registration 
of all guns, as proposed in Congress. 

Under the code, the identification cards 
would be obtained from local licensing au- 
thorities or from the Commissioner of the 
Department of Public Safety. 


BAN ON FORMER FELONS 


The code would withhold registration in 
cases where the applicant had done the 
following: 

Been convicted of a felony or been released 
from prison for conviction of a felony charge 
within five years. 

Been confined to a mental hospital, ex- 
cept when he had a medical certificate at- 
testing to competence. 

Been convicted of a narcotics violation or 
was a drug addict or alcoholic, except when 
he had a medical certificate of competence 
five years after having been declared cured by 
a competent medical authority. 

Applicants would have to be over 15 years 
old, and if under 21 years of age have the 
written permission of a parent or guardian. 

Maximum sentences under the code for 
giving false information, or for committing 
unauthorized use of an identification card, 
would be two years in jail and a $1,000 fine 
for a first offense, and five years in prison 
and a $2,000 fine for subsequent offenses. 


THE OCCUPATIONAL SAFETY AND 
HEALTH ACT OF 1968 


HON. JOSHUA EILBERG 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 22, 1968 


Mr. EILBERG. Mr. Speaker, “black 
lungs,” “grinder’s rot,” “potter’s asth- 
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ma, stone mason’s phthisis’—these 
are ancient terms for the progressive 
crippling lung damage which has 
afflicted thousands of workers in the 
dusty trades over the years. The State 
of Pennsylvania alone is paying more 
than 16,000 persons $55 million in com- 
pensation claims in 1968 for these occu- 
pational pneumoconioses. 

Among soft coal miners, the death 
rate from respiratory disease is five 
times that of the general working 
population. 

More than 3,000 cases of silicosis are 
reported yearly from exposure to free 
silica—the major constituent of all 
rocks, soils, sands, and clay. 

Cotton dust, talc, diatomite, carbo- 
rundum, sugarcane fiber, asbestos, even 
the dust from moldy silage—each pro- 
duces its own form of lung damage 
wherever dust control and worker pro- 
tection are inadequate. 

A recent study of 231 foundries 
showed that one in 15 of the 3,200 work- 
ers were exposed to environmental con- 
ditions capable of producing disabling 
and fatal diseases. On the basis of this 
study, the U.S. Public Health Service 
estimates than more than 20,000 work- 
ers in this industry are presently work- 
ing under dangerous conditons. 

Three and a half million American 
workers exposed to asbestos face a dual 
threat: not only are they subject to the 
lung-scarring pneumoconiosis of their 
trade, asbestosis, but are endangered by 
lung cancer associated with inhalation 
of asbestos fibers. 

Recent studies of insulation workers 
in two States showed one in five deaths 
were from lung cancer, seven times the 
expected rate; half of those with 20 
years or more in the trade had X-ray 
evidence of asbestosis; one in 10 deaths 
were caused by mesotheloma, a rare 
malignancy of the lung or pleura which 
strikes only one in 10,000 in the general 
working population. 

These are just a few examples. There 
have been about 60 different types of 
occupational respiratory diseases re- 
ported in the medical literature since 
1961. All of them need much work be- 
fore we know how to prevent and treat 
them adequately. 

The Occupational Safety and Health 
Act of 1968, H.R. 17748, provides for the 
first time the basis for a national action 
and research program in the occupa- 
tional diseases. It deserves the support 
of every Member of Congress. 


MARINE SANCTUARIES 
HON. BENJAMIN B. BLACKBURN 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 22, 1968 


Mr. BLACKBURN. Mr. Speaker, our 
Nation’s shores, coastal marshes, and 
broad river estuaries are ever-changing 
bodies whose recreational purposes are 
becoming more vitally important to our 
Nation. Therefore, I had the pleasure to 
cosponsor with Congressman HASTINGS 
Kerrn, H.R. 11584, a bill to authorize the 
Secretary of the Interior to study the 
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most feasible and desirable means of 
establishing certain portions of the tide- 
lands, Outer Continental Shelf, seaward 
areas, and the Great Lakes of the United 
States as marine sanctuaries. 

The Subcommittee on Oceanography, 
Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries, is now holding hearings on this 
measure. For the information of my col- 
leagues, I hereby insert the following 
statement, which I presented to the 
committee, in the RECORD: 


Mr. Chairman, last session I had the 
pleasure of co-sponsoring H.R. 11584 with 
Representative Hasting Keith. This bill au- 
thorizes the Secretary of the Interior to study 
the most feasible and desirable means of 
establishing certain portions of the tidelands, 
outer continental shelf, seaward areas, and 
Great Lakes of the United States as marine 
sanctuaries and for other purposes. 

The shores, coastal marshes and broad 
river estuaries of the United States are ever- 
changing because they are battered by 
storms, eroded by tides and are constantly 
being invaded by new plants and animals. 
Unfortunately, these areas are being drained, 
dredged, cut by channels, or someway rav- 
aged by man. The Coastline of the United 
States is almost 12,000 miles long. This area 
provides a habitat for fish, shellfish, birds, 
and mammals. 

The coastline means many things to our 
nation. Through our coastline, our commerce 
reaches the other nations of the world. Over 
% of our population live along our coastline 
and because of this we see that our major 
industries tend to spring up in this area. 

Around 600,000 of our population, earn 
their living from commercial fishing, har- 
vesting the aquatic resources which abound 
adjacent to and are dependent upon our 
coastline. These people are totally dependent 
upon the coastal areas and the seas beyond. 

A greatly increasing proportion of our rec- 
reation seekers use our coastal areas for 
various purposes, including such activities as 
fishing, scuba diving, and hunting. 

Thousands of people on all coasts provide 
services to these saltwater enthusiast. I be- 
lieve that our coastline with its many deep- 
water harbors and easy passages from the 
sea forms one of the greatest resources of 
our country. 

Fish such as weakfish, drum, tarpon, men- 
haden, and shellfish seek this inshore water 
environment during their lives. These en- 
vironments are being destroyed by fills, dikes, 
and changes in the chemical composition of 
the water whch is destroying the essential 
link in the life chain. 

These fish and shellfish are disappearing 
because of the encroachment of human 
habitation and the development of the coast- 
line by specific interests who are not con- 
sidering all of the values nor all of the uses 
of these coastal areas. Damage to an area 
does not always destroy or eliminate life 
forms found in a region but small changes 
in conditions can make an area uninhabitable 
to fish, shellfish, waterfowl and other ani- 
mals who have narrow tolerances for tem- 
perature, salinity, turbidity and current 
velocities. 

The biggest problem facing us who want 
to preserve fish and wildlife in coastal areas 
is ignorance. No one knows what any part 
of the area can or is producing or supporting 
in fish and wildlife. No one knows what the 
life histories of any area, the effect of marsh 
burn-off or a change in salinity will have on 
the life forms found in our coastal areas. 

Without a fund of knowledge about the 
animals and their needs, the conservationist 
is at a loss to describe the predevelopment 
situation in terms the developer will take 
seriously or to predict with any degree of 
certainty the effects of any particular de- 
velopment project. 
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Mr. Chairman, I feel that H.R. 11584 is a 
step in the proper direction to provide con- 
servationists with the knowledge that they 
need. I urge your subcommittee to report 
this bill favorably to the full committee as 
soon as possible. 


NIXON'S SECRET WEAPON 
HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 22, 1968 


Mr. MICHEL, Mr. Speaker, every now 
and then the question of Richard Nixon's 
political durability is raised either in 
print or as a topic of discussion on a 
television program. With no personal 
fortune, no present political post, no po- 
litical base of power in any State, how 
can it be that as we approach the Re- 
publican National Convention that this 
man stands at the head of his party, is 
the leading candidate for his party’s 
presidential nomination, and will very 
likely be elected as the next President 
of the United States? 

It seems to me that the most simple 
and direct answer to this question can 
be found in an editorial from the July 
21, 1968, edition of the Peoria Journal 
Star and I insert it in the Recorp at this 
point: 


Nrxon’s SECRET WEAPON 

Richard Nixon is a very peculiar political 
animal. 

In 22 years of politics, he played a key role 
as a congressman in exposing the convicted 
Soviet spy, Alger Hiss, as Hiss was poised on 
the next to top rung of the State depart- 
ment hierarchy. 

As a senator, with no base of power (he 
and Earl Warren were at odds in California 
and Warren was governor), he swung the 
state from its “favorite son”, Warren, to 
Eisenhower—an action which gave Ike the 
nomination, Nixon the vice-presidency, and 
made Warren chief justice of the Supreme 
Court. 

He served two terms as vice president, lost 
to the dynamic John F, Kennedy by an eye- 
lash, lost in California in seeking the gov- 
ernorship, and became a New York lawyer. 

He has no financial fortune, no present 
political post, no political base of power in 
any state, and a record of two losses—and 
yet he stands at this moment at the head of 
his party, at the head of the polls, and very 
likely to be the next President of the United 
States at least, as of now, the “man 
most likely to succeed.” 

There he stands with folks screaming, “he 
can’t win!” „He's a big nothing!" 

There he stands, with some of the folks 
who some years back called Joseph McCarthy 
unfair, vicious, and immoral for reaching 
back a dozen years to hang people for some 
obsolete Communist affiliation in their 
youth—now condemning Nixon for being too 
zealously anti-Communist twenty years ago. 

How does he stand on the top rung, today, 
with none of the traditional political 
strengths behind him? 

How has he managed such a durable 22- 
year career in politics with nothing going 
for him?” 

All you can say is, that since he has a ac- 
complished this, he must have something 
unusual on the ball... something up- 
stairs.” 

For he certainly isn't up there on the basis 
of his looks or his sparkling personality! 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 
ANALYZING THE STUDENT 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 22, 1968 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, I would like to call your attention to 
an article which appeared in the July 18 
issue of the Washington Daily News writ- 
ten by the competent columnist, Ray 
Cromley. 

Mr. Cromley, in discussing unrest 
among the youth of our country, quotes 
at length from S. L. Halleck, M.D., pro- 
fessor of psychiatry at Wisconsin Uni- 
versity, a report that should be of inter- 
est to all of us. 

I am happy to make it part of these 
remarks: 

ANALYZING THE STUDENT 
(By Ray Cromley) 

University professors have begun to do re- 
search on student unrest. 

One such unpublicized study by S. L. Hal- 
leck, M.D., Professor of Psychiatry at Wis- 
consin University, deserves more than pass- 
ing interest. It seems to suggest that a little 
knowledge is a dangerous thing. 

Professor Halleck divides “the determined 
minority of restless students” into two 
groups: 

The activists—those who “reject the polit- 
ical and economic status quo and are mak- 
ing vigorous attempts to change the struc- 
ture of our society.” 

The alienated—those who “reject the 
values of their society as well as the values 
of their own past and are developing a 
style of life which is contradictory to the 
Western ethics of hard work, self denial, 
success and responsibility.“ . . These stu- 
dents “sometimes participate in efforts to 
change the society but for the most part 
they are withdrawn and passive.” 

This is what Prof. Halleck’s report says: 

“Alienated students and, to a lesser ex- 
tent, activist students find it difficult to sus- 
tain goal-directed activity. Their capacity to 
organize for any kind of action is limited ... 
Even their political efforts seem highly dis- 
organized. 

“Alienated students live at the edge of 
despair. Altho they seem at times to be en- 
joying life, there is always a sense of fore- 
boding about them, Often they become de- 
pressed and suicidal. Activist students are 
more emotionally stable but are also prone 
to deep feelings of hopelessness and self 
pity. 

. . Most alienated students tend to 
seek medical or psychiatric excuses from 
their obligations at the first sign of stress. 
They also have a discouraging tendency to 
break laws and to insist that their own per- 
sonal needs and problems are such that they 
should not be held accountable for these ac- 
tions ... When students are occasionally 
arrested for smoking marijuana they almost 
always avoid punishment by becoming in- 
formants and thus. . avoid legal account- 
ability...” 

“Today’s restless youth,” says Prof. Halleck, 
“have grown up in a world which has not 
been dominated by religious faith but which 
has sought many of the answers to the ques- 
tions of life in science. . In their ad- 
herence to scientific rationality they .. can- 
not accept guilt .. Many are affluent and 
have grown up in suburban communities 
where except for what they see on television 
they are shielded from the tragedies of 
life . . . They are convinced that. man 
should be joyful and guiltless .. . 

“When a person raised with such beliefs 
encounters the harsh realities of life, he has 
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little to fall back upon . . He may project 
his anger upon those whom he feels are 
frustrating him . In his belief that life 
and especially the sexual aspects of life can 
be enjoyed without guilt, he becomes highly 
disturbed when he discovers that . . a cer- 
tain amount of guilt is inevitable. He even 
becomes plagued with additional guilt over 
the realization that he is guilty ... Too 
often such a student find(s) it necessary to 
construct ‘devil’ theories of history in which 
the existence of evil is attributed to only a 
few who block the progress of the man.” 


BARE DOUBTS UNITED STATES CAN 
MATCH RUSS JETS 


HON. JOHN M. ASHBROOK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 22, 1968 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of July 19 of this 
year, I inserted an article from the 
Christian Science Monitor concerning 
the growing threat of the expanding 
Soviet submarine fleet. The article quoted 
our submarine authority, Vice Adm. 
Hyman G. Rickover, as saying that “we 
will lose our superiority over the Rus- 
sians” in this area. 

The Chicago Tribune of July 22 carried 
a similar article covering the area of 
U.S. military aircraft as compared with 
those of the Soviet Union. The article's 
opening paragraph states: 

Professional military men have expressed 
serious concern over whether American air- 
craft can match the Soviet Union's jets, 
Senate testimony disclosed today. 


Our loss of superiority in various mili- 
tary fields is becoming an increasingly 
familiar story. Back in 1963, it will be 
remembered. Congress expressed concern 
about our anti-ballistic-missile program 
and later the Joint Chiefs of Staff re- 
echoed congressional feelings. The then 
Secretary of Defense gave various ex- 
cuses as to why we should not undertake 
an ABM program. Meanwhile, the 
Soviets were building ABM systems 
around Moscow and Leningrad, it was re- 
ported. To this day we are still without 
any semblance of a system. 

It seems we are now reaping the “re- 
wards” of programs effected by Mr. Mce- 
Namara and his “Whiz Kids” in recent 
years. It is high time that the American 
public realize that when they elect a new 
President in November, they will have the 
opportunity, if they so choose, to have 
realistic leaders placed at the heads of 
vital Federal departments. An all im- 
portant question is which presidential 
nominee will disdain the day-dreamers 
and dabblers for hard-nosed officials who 
are concerned with the national security 
of this Nation, The cases of our sub- 
marine, aircraft and ABM programs are 
excellent examples of the folly of 
appointing boys to do a man's job. 
Competent appointees presuppose a com- 
petent and realistic President. This is 
the vital task for American voters in 
November. 

By unanimous consent, I include the 
article, “Bare Doubts United States Can 
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Match Russ Jets,” from the Chicago 
Tribune of July 22, in the Recor at this 
Point: 


Bare Dovsts UNITED STATES CAN MATCH 
Russ JETS 

Wasuincton, July 21.—Professional mili- 
tary men have expressed serious concern 
over whether American aircraft can match 
the Soviet Union's jets, Senate testimony dis- 
closed today. 

The testimony also showed that some navy 
pilots are finishing their combat training in 
actual missions in Viet Nam. 

F-4 MAIN FIGHTER 

Gen. John P, McConnell, the air force chief 
of staff, called it imperative that the United 
States move as fast as possible to develop a 
new FX fighter to counter the Soviet Union 
threat. 

Altho the Soviet Union now has a new 
Foxbat jet which may be the fastest plane 
in the world, McConnell said, the main Amer- 
ican fighter remains the F-4 which will be 
15 years old in the mid-1970s. McConnell and 
other military experts testified at hearings 
before the Senate preparedness subcommit- 
tee in May and early June. 

Sen. Stuart Symington ID., Mo.], a former 
secretary of the air force, told a top ranking 
civilian official, “All the experts I know feel 
we have lost our desire to control the air, 
and that therefore if we had a fight, unless 
we went to nuclear weapons, we would lose 
the air control. 

Alain C. Enthoven, assistant secretary of 
defense, replied that speed is not the only 
factor in air-to-air combat and mentioned 
missiles, long-range radar, and the ability to 
destroy the enemy’s ground bases. He argued 
the United States remains superior in air 
power, even though the numbers of commu- 
nists and allied aircraft are now about equal. 

RUSS DEVELOP 11 MODELS 

Symington drew out testimony that the 
Soviet Union has developed 11 new fighter 
models in the last decade, compared with 6 
by the United States. Gen. G. P. Disosway, re- 
tiring as head of the tactical air command, 
called the new Soviet air-to-air combat abil- 
ity “a most serious concern to us.” 

Adm. Thomas H. Moorer, chief of naval 
operations, told the subcommittee that some 
carrier-based pilots got their final “season- 
ing” over “less vulnerable areas” of Viet 
Nam. 

Moorer said age and heavy combat damage 
was keeping navy planes in the overhaul 
pipelines for longer periods of time. This, in 
turn, slowed the delivery of the planes to 
squadrons undergoing combat training. 

Moorer said that no squadron commander 
would send a pilot on a mission into a “high 
risk area” if he were not fully qualified. 


OSSINING MAN SKIPPERS SUB 


HON. RICHARD L. OTTINGER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 22, 1968 


Mr. OTTINGER. Mr. Speaker, I am al- 
ways pleased to call to our colleagues’ 
attention the outstanding accomplish- 
ments of my constituents. 

Recently, Mr. Donald J. Kazimir, a 
native of Ossining, N.Y., and a former 
Navy submarine officer, was selected to 
command the PX-15, Grumman Aircraft 
Corp.’s research submarine. 

I commend Mr. Kazimir on this sig- 
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nificant achievement and insert here- 
with, for inclusion in the Recorp, the fol- 
lowing article from the Ossining, N.Y., 
Citizen Register: 
CAPTAIN OF RESEARCH SHIP: OSSINING’S 
KAZIMIR Is SUB SKIPPER 


Donald J. Kazimir, 34, a former U.S. Navy 
submarine officer and a native of Ossining, 
has been named skipper of the Grumman 
Aircraft Corporation’s research submarine, 
PX-15. The ship, designed by oceanographer 
M. Jacques Piccard, will be launched at West 
Palm Beach, Fla., Aug. 21 and will carry a 
crew of six, including Kazimir and mission 
head Piccard. 

Mr. Kazimir is the son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Joseph Kazimir of 161 S, Highland Ave. He 
received an A.B. from Columbia University 
in 1956 and the following year was awarded 
a graduate degree in industrial engineering 
from Columbia, 

As captain of the 130-ton research sub- 
marine, he will participate in the Gulf 
Stream Drift Mission, a 1,500-mile submerged 
journey in that ocean current scheduled for 
1969. Diving into the Gulf Stream off West 
Palm Beach, the submarine and its crew of 
six will drift at depths of 300 to 2,000 feet, 
propelled only by the underwater currents 
northward to a point off the Massachusetts 
coast. 

The submarine skipper also completed 
Basic Officers Submarine School, after two 
years of U.S. Navy duty aboard the destroyer 
USS Savage. He was then assigned to the 
submarine USS Hardhead, where his posts 
included those of electronics, weapons, oper- 
ations, project, navigation and intelligence 
officer. From 1965-1966 he was public affairs 
officer at the U.S. Naval Submarine Base in 
New London, Connecticut. Prior to joining 
Grumman in 1967, he was assigned to the 
submarine USS Tench, where he served as 
navigation and acting executive officer. 

Mr. Kazimir is married to the former Leila 
Caliendo. The couple and their two daugh- 
ters make their home in Lake Park, Fla. 


CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK 
HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 17, 1968 


Mr. MATHIAS of Maryland. Mr. 
Speaker, more than a week after we 
celebrated our own Independence Day, 
when we recalled with pride our own 
heritage of liberty and self-government, 
we must also pause to reflect on the plight 
of the millions of people who find them- 
— — trapped in the orbit of Communist 

e. 

These people can not share the free- 
dom and independence which we enjoy, 
nor can they share in the economic well- 
being which a free enterprise system 
confers. Recent events have dramatized 
again that depth of their desire for the 
conditions and the climate of liberty, and 
the enduring strength of their determi- 
nation eventually to be free. 

America has historically close ties with 
the peoples of these now-captive na- 
tions. From our Nation’s earliest days, 
many of their sons and daughters have 
helped to build our country, and while 
making their mark as Americans have 
also maintained the bonds of friendship 
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and fraternity which we are recognizing 
today. 

We must remember, not only this week 
but every week, that there are millions 
behind the Iron Curtain who look to 
America for hope, encouragement and 
inspiration. It is our continuing task to 
seek ways to lessen the burdens of these 
people, strengthen communications 
among the men and women of all na- 
tions, and to renew our own faith so that 
we may better give encouragement and 
moral leadership to all who seek a life 
of freedom. 


APPOINTMENT OF DR. MARSTON 
AS DIRECTOR OF NIH 


HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 22, 1968 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
the wonderful progress that has been 
made in the medical sciences in recent 
years should not be taken for granted. 
The progress that has been made was 
dependent on the hard work, dedication, 
and high-caliber leadership of our Na- 
tion’s medical personnel. The recent 
appointment of Dr. Robert Q. Marston 
as Director of the National Institutes of 
Health by Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare Secretary Wilbur J. Cohen inspires 
my confidence that that progress will be 
continued. There are few other people 
in the medical profession whose record of 
innovative leadership and dedication can 
match the record of Dr. Marston. 

A brilliant student, an able physician, 
a Rhodes scholar, the dean of a medical 
school, Dr. Marston has served as the 
first director of the regional medical 
program and as the Administrator of the 
Health Services and Mental Health Ad- 
ministration. Dr. Marston faces a tre- 
mendous challenge in his new position. 
President Johnson, in his announcement 
of Dr. Marston’s appointment, said: 

Since 1950, as a result of medical progress, 
more than seven years have been added to 
the average life span of American citizens. 
Diseases once thought hopeless are now treat- 
able and curable—because of the work sup- 
ported by NIH. 

But still there are “hopeless” health prob- 
lems which have not yielded fully to the 
energy and genius of medical researchers. 
I am urging the scientific and medical com- 
munity to tackle these problems anew—in 
a great effort to cut the death rate from 
serious diseases 10 per cent by 1976, when 
we celebrate our nation’s 200th anniversary. 
Dr. Marston’s leadership, I hope will con- 
tribute mightily to that goal.” 


I believe that Dr. Marston will suc- 
cessfully respond to the President’s chal- 
lenge. The New York Times recently 
described his success in gaining the ac- 
ceptance and cooperation of the Nation’s 
doctors with the regional health pro- 
grams as “a triumph of diplomacy.” I 
wish the good doctor many more similar 
triumphs in the years to come. 
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ABE FORTAS OPPOSED BY CITIZENS 
FOR DECENT LITERATURE 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 22, 1968 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, Abe Fortas 
has earned his role as Mr. Obscenity, 
based upon his extremist notions that 
the parents and society in general should 
have no power or right to establish a pat- 
tern of morals or dignity as to what con- 
stitutes decent literature. 

I feel the testimony of Mr. James J. 
Clancy on behalf of the executive board 
of Citizens for Decent Literature should 
clearly establish in the minds of every 
parent and believer in a decent society 
that Mr. Fortas is unfit to sit as the chief 
officer of the U.S. Supreme Court. I in- 
clude Mr. Clancy's statement in opposi- 
tion to Fortas’ confirmation in the 
RECORD: 

STATEMENT OF CITIZENS FOR DECENT LITERA- 
TURE, INC., RELATING TO JUSTICE FORTAS’ 
PARTICIPATION IN OBSCENITY DECISION 
DURING THE 1966 AND 1967 U.S. SUPREME 
COURT OCTOBER TERMS, AND IN OPPOSITION 
TO His CONFIRMATION AS CHIEF JUSTICE OF 
THAT COURT 
Mr. Chairman, Honorable Senators, my 

name is James J. Clancy, I am an attorney. I 

appear before this Committee at the direc- 

tion of the Executive Board of the national 
organization Citizens for Decent Literature, 

Inc. (short title, CDL) to oppos- the confir- 

mation of Associate Justice Abe Fortas as 

Chief Justice of the United States Supreme 

Court. These remarks are also made on 

behalf of three of CDL's legal counsels: At- 

torney Charles H. Keating, Jr. of Cincinnati, 

Ohio, the founder of CDL, Attorney Ray T. 

Dreher of St. Louis, Missouri and myself, an 

attorney from Los Angeles, California. 

Citizens for Decent Literature, Inc., an 
Ohio Corporation was founded over ten years 
ago by a group of concerned businessmen 
and family heads, under the leadership of 
Attorney Charles H. Keating, Jr. of Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. These individuals took a look at 
the condition of the materials appearing on 
the neighborhood news stands and became 
alarmed at what they saw creeping onto the 
American scene, They formed a community 
organization with two objectives in mind: 

(1) To alert the community to the nature 
of the obscenity problem, and 

(2) To press for enforcement of the ob- 
scenity laws—laws which the history of our 
Government has proven essential to the de- 
velopment of good family living. This move- 
ment spread throughout the United States 
and before long, the individual local com- 
munity organizations joined in this nation- 
al organization with headquarters in Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

Just recently the Congress of the United 
States also became alarmed. In Public Law 
90-100, signed into law this year, that body, 
in establishing a Commission on obscenity 
and pornography, declared in its findings of 
fact that the obscenity traffic was “a matter 
of national concern.” The event which mo- 
tivated Congress to act was a series of ob- 
scenity decisions handed down in May and 
June of 1967 in which the United States 
Supreme Court reversed 23 of 26 State and 
Federal obscenity determinations. The com- 
munity standards of 13 states were upset. 
Eight findings of fact by juries were re- 
versed. Justice Fortas participated in every 
one of these decisions, and in each instance 
voted to reverse the findings of the juries 
and courts below. Those cases were decided 
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during the October 1966 Term, The same 
pattern was followed by Justice Fortas in 
his handling of the 26 additional cases which 
were ruled upon by the Court, during the 
recent October 1967 Term, which ended in 
June of this year. A summary of these cases 
including the subject matter involved and 
the legal citations thereto is offered for fil- 
ing with this statement as Exhibit C. We 
find good reason in these decisions for re- 
sponding to Justice Fortas’ invitation for 
“open criticism.” (See Evening Star, July 16, 
1968 at page 4—5.) 

In his testimony, Justice Fortas has agreed 
that “the public is entitled to know” his 
judicial philosophy, but has declined to com- 
ment on his opinions under the constitu- 
tional privileges, upon the grounds that his 
beliefs are “spread on the record” of three 
terms of the Court (Washington Post, Fri- 
day, July 19, 1968 at Page A6). While this 
may be so in other areas of the law we are 
of the opinion that his statement would re- 
quire an amendment, if the question were 
pressed as to its relevance insofar as ob- 
scenity cases are concerned, 20 of the 23 cases 
reversed during the 1966 October Term, in- 
cluding the Shackman case referred to here- 
inafter were without an opinion to discuss 
the facts or conduct of the case and the 
reasoning involved. In the other 3 cases, only 
one brief majority opinion was filed and that 
opinion was not written by Justice Fortas. 
The cases decided by the Court during the 
recent 1967 October Term were also without 
an opinion to discuss the facts or conduct 
of the case and the reasoning involved. In 
actuality, the materials and facts involved in 
these cases are very effectively “buried” in 
the records of the Courts below. 

While Justice Fortas voted with the ma- 
jority to affirm the convictions of Ginzburg 
and Mishkin during the 1965 October Term, 
his vote in those cases is completely contra- 
dicted by the position taken by him in the 
following two terms of the Court, His vote 
in Ginzburg can be understood when one 
considers the great weight that he accords 
to the right of privacy (See his dissenting 
vote in Time v. Hill). The evidence upon 
which Ginzburg's indictments were based 
was advertising materials which Ginzburg 
had addressed to a boy's school, and mem- 
bers of clerical and religious organizations. 
However, this facet of the case was not men- 
tioned in the majority opinion in which he 
joined, nor was the majority opinion based 
upon that legal principle. His vote in the 
Mishkin case is completely irreconcilable 
with his voting in the 1966 and 1967 Term 
cases, particularly Friedman v. N.Y. dealing 
with almost identical material and Lee Arts 
Theatre v. Virginia, in which the Court took 
an extreme position regarding the seizure of 
obscene materials. 

Citizens for Decent Literature, Inc. has re- 
cently completed a 35 mm. slide film docu- 
mentary of the October 1966 term decisions. 
A copy of the first draft of the script for this 
documentary has been submitted for filing 
with this Committee as Exhibit A to our 
letter of July 16 requesting permission to ap- 
pear before this Committee, and is at this 
time offered for filing with this statement as 
Exhibit “A”. The documentary traces the his- 
tory of the 26 cases from their origin in the 
trial court, up to the final decision of the 
United States Supreme Court and shows pic- 
torially the materials involved. A short 30 
minute slide adaptation of the same is avail- 
able for your viewing. 

The disturbing feature of the decisions 
handed down in May and June 1967 which 
prompted the formulation of this documen- 
tary was the radical departure of the present 
court from its historic position, which has 
always supported the people's position in the 
enforcement of the Nation's obscenity laws. 
The modern court has been responsible for 
a developing change in the past ten years in 
the obscenity area which parallels closely the 
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recent changes in the criminal law area, so 
ably documented by Senator Ervin in his 
presentation to this Committee. Never be- 
fore, however, have the members of the court 
acted in a manner which so completely un- 
masks their own individual performances. 
This they did in the obscenity decisions 
handed down in May and June of 1967. 

The common issue in all of these recent 
court storm centers is whether the judg- 
ments of the court are grounded upon con- 
stitutional principle or upon the personal 
judgments of the individual members. If 
Senator Ervin has not convinced you that 
the recent developments in criminal law pro- 
cedures are based upon personal judgments, 
as he has urged, it is only because semantics 
plays such a large part in masking the indi- 
vidual philosophy of the judges concerned. 
The average person is aware that the results 
reached appear to be clearly wrong, but is 
confused when he is told by judges in the 
majority opinion that the Court is following 
“Constitutional principles,” The same diffi- 
culty does not exist when one analyzes the 
court’s recent action in obscenity cases, for 
there is a common reference in obscenity 
matters—a norm which all of the legalisms 
known to our system of Government cannot 
confound or confuse. That reference is the 
contemporary community standards. No 
amount of legal semantics emanating from 
the most learned of counsel can mislead the 
average citizen’s understanding of what is 
filth—what is beyond the contemporary com- 
munity standards—what is destructive of 
public morals. The many findings in the 
lower courts in the cases herein considered 
(see Exhibit C“) bear this out. None of the 
materials involved have any relevancy what- 
soever to “Speech,” or constitutionally pro- 
tected values. In this connection, I would 
like to suggest to Senators Ervin and Thur- 
mond that these obscenity cases are the com- 
mon denominators which explain and lay 
open for inspection to the non-lawyer just 
what is happening in the U.S. Supreme Court 
in other areas of the laws. 

If one is to make use of this common 
reference in an analysis of the obscenity de- 
cisions it is necessary that the Court’s opin- 
ions be considered in the light of the subject 
matter involved. Without an understanding 
of the materials that the court is passing on, 
the court’s judgments lose much of their 
significance, We have therefore in the docu- 
mentary presented visually the actual ma- 
terials involved in each of the cases discussed. 

The type of materials brought before the 
High Court in the 1966 October Term was 
uniform. There were 20 sex paperback books. 
Their titles were: “Sex Life of a Cop”, “Lust 
School”, Lust Web“, “Sin Servant“, “Lust 


Pool”, “Shame Agent”, “Lust Job”, “Sin 
Whisper”, “Orgy House”, “Sin Hooked”, 
“Bayoo Sinner”, “Lust Hungry”, “Shame 


Shop”, “Flesh Pots”, “Sinners Seance“, Pas- 
sion Priestess” “Penthouse Pagans”, Shame 
Agent”, “Sin Warden” and “Flesh Avenger"; 
12 bondage books; a series of photographs of 
nude females in provocative poses with focus 
on the public area and suggested invitations 
to sexual relations; 8 motion picture films of 
the strip-tease type; 10 girlie magazines; one 
nudist magazine, and 2 home-made so-called 
“underground” films. Photographs of each of 
the actual Exhibits are offered for filing with 
this statement as Exhibit D. 

An overall impression of Justice Fortas’ 
philosophy can be gleaned from the fact that 
he voted to reverse the Jury and State Court 
obscenity determinations in each of the cases 
he acted upon, during the 1966 and 1967 
Terms. A more precise understanding of his 
philosophy in the obscenity area can be 
gained from a consideration of his vote in 
Shackman vs. California, decided in June of 
1967. In that case, three strip tease films en- 
titled “O-7”, “O-12” and “D-15” were ruled 
hard core pornography by Federal District 
Judge Hauk, a Los Angeles Jury, and the 
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California Appellate system. Those determi- 
nations were reversed in the United States 
Supreme Court by a 5-4 decision, with Jus- 
tice Fortas casting the deciding vote. This 
judgment is representative of his actions in 
the other cases. 

A copy of the 14-minute strip-tease film 
entitled 0-7.“ which Justice Fortas voted 
not obscene, has been submitted for filing 
with this Committee as Exhibit B to our 
letter of July 16 and is at this time offered 
for filing with this statement as Exhibit “B”. 
I personally viewed the motion picture film 
“O-7" at the time that it was an Exhibit in 
the United States Supreme Court case, and 
can attest that the copy filed with this Com- 
mittee is an exact copy of the film considered 
by Justice Fortas and the United States Su- 
preme Court in the Shackman case. I would 
like to emphasize that the one and only 
issue passed upon by the Court in that case 
was whether or not the films 0-7“, O-12“ 
and “D-15” were constitutionally protected, 
and that the 5-4 Shackman decision held 
that they were, with Justice Fortas casting 
the deciding vote. 

The nature of the material appearing in 
the motion picture film entitled “O-7” was 
described by Federal District Judge Hauk in 
258 F Supp. 983, wherein he ruled the three 
films to be hard core pornography: 

“The film “O-7” is virtually the same as 
Exhibit 1. The model wears a garter belt and 
sheer transparent panties through which the 
pubic hair and external parts of the genitalia 
are clearly visible . . . At one time the model 
pulls her panties down so that the pubic hair 
is exposed to view ...the focus of the 
camera is emphasized on the pubic and rectal 
region, and the model continuously uses her 
tongue and mouth to simulate a desire for, or 
enjoyment of, acts of a sexual nature. The 
dominant themes of the material, taken 
as a whole, appeals to a prurient interest in 
sex of the viewer and is patently offensive 
in its emphasis on the genital and rectal 
areas, clearly showing the pubic hair and 
external parts of the female genital area. The 
film is entirely without artistic or literary 
significance and js utterly without redeeming 
social importance.” 

The nature of the material appearing in 
the film “O-12” is described by Federal Dis- 
trict Judge Hauk with equal clarity in the 
same opinion. 

“The film, “O-12” .. . was viewed by the 
court. The film consists of a female model 
clothed in a white blouse opened in front, a 
half-bra which exposes the upper half of the 
breasts including the nipples and a pair of 
white capri pants (which are soon discarded) 
under which the model wears a pair of sheer 
panties through which the pubic hair and 
region are clearly visible. The film consists of 
the model moving and undulating upon a 
bed, moving her hands, and lips and torso, all 
clearly indicative of engaging in sexual ac- 
tivity, including simulated intercourse and 
invitations to engage in intercourse. There is 
no music, sound, story-line or dancing other 
than exaggerated body movements. On at 
least three occasions, the female by lip artic- 
ulation is observed to state, you,’ 
K me’. The dominant theme of the film 
taken as a whole, obviously is designed to 
appeal to the prurient interest in the sex of 
the viewer and is patently offensive in that 
the focus of the camera returns again and 
again to the genital and rectal areas clearly 
showing the pubic hair and the outline of the 
external parts of the female genital area. The 
film is entirely without artistic or literary 
significance and is utterly without redeeming 
social importance.” 

Because of this decision, such films, and 
others going substantially beyond, are now 
appearing in neighborhood movies and, from 
reports that I have received from various 
parts of this Nation, in open air theaters. The 
Smut industry takes its direction from the 
High Court's decisions, advancing a giant 
step forward each time that the United 
States Supreme Court hands down a decision 
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adverse to the people's interest. Senator Scott 
noted this same phenomenon in Report No. 
1097 of the Omnibus Crime Control Act of 
1967. He said: “To those who say that a Court 
decision cannot ‘cause’ crime, I would remind 
them of the excellent communication’s sys- 
tem of the underworld. ... One need not 
be a legal scholar to sense the tendency of 
the law, and where it is felt that a ‘technical- 
ity’ will prevent prosecution, the result is 
bolder action. I have been following the de- 
velopments in this area for ten years and can 
say, without exaggeration, that the 1966 
Term reversals were the causative factor 
which brought about, subsequent to June 
1967, a release of the greatest deluge of hard 
core pornography ever witnessed by any Na- 
tion—and this at a time when statistics indi- 
cate a pronounced breakdown in public mor- 
als and general movement toward sexual 
degeneracy throughout the Nation.” 

If as Justice Fortas indicates, the constitu- 
tion is a moving document which takes into 
account the social needs of our time, it would 
appear that the drastic change encountered 
in these decisions runs contrary to the expe- 
rience we are presently witnessing. If social 
engineering is a factor in these decisions, 
then from our philosophical viewpoint it is 
being applied in the wrong direction. 

* * » 


* * 


We also respectfully call this Committee's 
attention to the possible conflict of interest 
described in the CDL Documentary on the 
1966 Term decisions. See Exhibit A at Page 
22, beginning at Line 1. That part of the 
text reads: 

“A paper back entitled, ‘Sin Whisper’ from 
the same mold as those ruled to be hard-core 
pornography by the Kansas Supreme Court 
was before the Georgia Supreme Court on 
December 18, 1966. That court described the 
materials as: ‘The book entitled “Sin Whis- 
per” is composed substantially of lengthy 
detailed, and vivid accounts of preparation 
fcr the acts of normal and abnormal sexual 
relations between and among its charac- 
ters. The book... considered as a 
whole has as its predominant appeal the 
arousing of prurient interest in the average 
man of our national community . has no 
redeeming literary or social value or impor- 
tance and goes substantially beyond the cus- 
tomary limits of candor in description and 
representation of its subject matter and... 
judged as a whole by Georgia statutory 
standards ... is obscene... . The book is 
filthy and disgusting. Further description is 
not necessary and we do not wish to sully 
the pages of the reported opinions of this 
court with it.” 

“The publisher, Corinth Publications, Inc., 
a corporation wholly owned by William 
Hamling, once told investigating law en- 
forcement officers that they should go back 
to chasing spies and that he could beat them 
anywhere in the United States; that he hired 
the best attorneys and that one of these 
was Abe Fortas in Washington, who could fix 
anything no matter who was in power. He 
further boasted that he had paid Fortas 
$11,000 to get his mailing permit for the girlie 
magazine ‘Rogue.’ Fortas’ law firm had in 
1967 filed an amicus brief on behalf of 
Greenleaf Publishing Co., publisher of 
‘Rogue,’ urging the reversal of the Roth con- 
viction. On December 14, 1966, Corinth Publi- 
cations, Inc., filed its appeal in the United 
States Supreme Court. This time Hamling 
had a new attorney. His ex-attormey Abe 
Fortas had been appointed to the bench 
and was to sit in judgment on his former 
client’s claims.” 

Justice Fortas’ appearance in Roth vs. 
U.S. as counsel for amicus curiae, Greenleaf 
Publishing Company urging the reversal of 
Roth’s conviction on an obscenity charge for 
sending his materials through the mails, is 
documented in 1 L Ed 2 at Page 2208. Wil- 
liam Hamling was then doing business as 
Greenleaf Publishing Company, the publish- 
er of Rogue, a girlie magazine. The four-hour 
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conversation referred to was between William 
Hamling (this time doing business as 
Corinth Publications, Inc., the publisher of 
“Sin Whisper.”) and Homer Young, FBI 
Agent in charge of the Los Angeles Section 
on Obscenity and took place in Palm Springs, 
California, in February of 1965. 

Justice Fortas’ vote in the “Sin Whisper” 
and the other like paperback book cases was 
contrary to that cast by his predecessor, As- 
sociate Justice Arthur Goldberg. When such 
materials came before that Justice his vote 
was cast for a denial of certiorari (See, for 
example, his vote in People vs. Fried, in- 
volving “College for Sinners” decided June 
22, 1964.) 

Citizens for Decent Literature, Inc. is 
deeply concerned by this recent turn in 
events. Justice Fortas will continue to sit 
upon the Court as an Associate Justice, and 
we entertain small hope that his personal 
convictions on this subject will change in 
the ensuing years. Nevertheless, we oppose 
his nomination as Chief Justice on the 
grounds that the authority that goes with 
the Office of Chief Justice will place the 
nominee in a position of prominence from 
which he can give greater propulsion to what 
appears to be a calculated personal determi- 
nation to abrogate the Nation's obscenity 
laws, which is the only conclusion which can 
be drawn from his voting record in obscenity 
eases since his appointment to the Court. 
The 30 minute color slide documentary on 
the 1966 October Term decisions and the 14- 
minute motion picture film “O-7”, cleared by 
Justice Fortas in the Shackman case, irre- 
futably bear this out. We respectfully re- 
quest that the individual Senators view and 
consider these materials before they cast 
their votes in this matter. 

I would like to add a few personal observa- 
tions of my own. Justice Fortas’ opinions 
demonstrate a wide tolerance as to the type 
of conduct which is acceptable to public 
morals, particularly is this so in the area of 
the obscenity crime. He also has a high re- 
gard for the right of privacy—which has 
only recently emerged in the discussions on 
constitutional rights. Both of these are per- 
sonal characteristics derived from his cul- 
tural and environmental background. It has 
always been stated that personal character- 
istics like these are expected to be sup- 
pressed when constitutional judgments are 
being made. That they have not is an index 
of the strength of Justice Fortas’ personality. 

Not only is Justice Fortas a strong man; 
he has displayed a fine literary style. In 
his book on Civil Disobedience the Justice 
states that if he had lived in Germany in 
Hitler's day he uopes that he would have 
opposed Hitler's judgment. Borrowing from 
his “Walter Middy“ style, I would like to 
conclude with the comment that I like to 
think that if I were a U.S, Senator in 1968 
I would, in evaluating Justice Fortas’ con- 
duct in the obscenity area have the courage 
to put aside political considerations and 
vote on the merits alone, keeping in mind 
the past warning of Daniel Webster, revered 
as one of the five greatest Senators of this 
Nation when he said: 

“Good intention will always be pleaded 
for every assumption of power It is 
hardly too strong to say that the Constitu- 
tion was made to guard the people against 
the dangers of good intentions. There are 
men in all ages who mean to govern well, but 
they mean to govern. They promise to be 
good masters but they mean to be Masters.” 

Left unchecked the personal judgments 
of today become the constitutional principles 
of tomorrow. In this connection, I would like 
to refer the following Senators on this Com- 
mittee to certain decisions discussed in this 
statement which have affected their state: 
Senator Hugh Scott, Pennsylvania vs. Dell 
Publications, Inc., 233 Atlantic 2nd 840, par- 
ticularly the dissenting opinion of Associate 
Justice Musmanno, Senator Hart Aday vs. 
U.S. — F2 —. 

Thank you. 
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OCTOBER TERM, 1966 


Case number, 1966 term Date filed Title Case exhibits 
r Dec: 29,1964 Keney v. N.Y. Cuy 3 paperback books (Nightstand and Midnight Reader): Lust School“, Lust Web" (MR 484) Copyright 1963, 
* i s 119 t Nant sin Servant“ (NB 1651) Copyright 1963, Nightstand Books, Reversed 18 L. ED. 2d 
une 12, : 
SAMOS ic accsewasunencesenrentes Redrup v. N Y. (Court). 2 paperback books: “Lust Pool“ and “Shame agent“ Ember Book (EB 943) Copyright 1964 by Ember 
ks. Reversed 18 L. Ed. 2d 515 (May 8, 1967). 
7 (137) (1161)... May 13,1965 Friedman v. N.Y. (Court 9 bondage books and magazines: 9 Boarding School“, “‘English Spanking School““ Sound and 
Spanked"’, “Sweeter GW²en“, e leslady Gets Spanked”’, Bound to Please’’, Barre Summer 
Rivalry’, “Heat Wave“, Escape Into Bondage, Book No. 2“ Reversed 18 L Ed. 2d 1303 (June 12, 1967) 
10 (285 June 24,1965 Ratner v. Calif. ((u)) Girlie film: “Honey Bee.“ Reversed 18 L. Ed: 2d 1305 (June 12, 1967). 
16 (453 Aug. 13,1965 Austin v. Ky. Cuy) ---- 2 girlie magazines: High Heels, Vol. 2, No. 6, “Spree, No, 38,“ Reversed 18 L. Ed. 2d a 8, 1957). 
N Sept. 7, 1955 Cobert v. N.Y. (Court) 3 girlie films: June Palmer No. 2, “M. Jordan,” “June Tracy.“ Opinion below reported in 15 NY 21020 
207 NE 2619, Reversed 18 L. Ed. 2d 1305 (June 12, 1967). 
S Sept. 28, 1965 Sheperd v. N.Y. (Court Bondage book: Promenade Bondage Vol. 4.“ 
Lewis v. N.Y. (Court) -- Nude photos & 2 bondage books “Bondage Annual No. 1“, “Spanking Sisters“. 
Bloomberg v. N.Y. (Court) Bie | 12.1% s “Bondage Annual No. 1“, „Spanking Sisters“. All reversed, 18 L. Ed. 2d 1306 (June 
50 ETE S ERENS TA DONE Jan. 4,1966 Gent v. Arkansas (Cuy) 8 girlie magazines: Cavalcade“, Gentlemen“, Ace“, Sit“, Gent“, Swank“, Modern Man“, 
on „ Opinion Below Reported in 239 Ark 474, 393 5W2 219. Reversed 18 L. Ed. 2d 535 (May 8, 
Gh Feb. 11,1966 Avansino v. N.Y, (Court) Nude photographs of females in provocative poses. 
Case 1—Nude color photos (female). Case 2—Nude photos (females). 
.-. Case 1—Bondage book: Promenade Bondage“ Case 2—Nude photos (female). 
_.. Nude photos Kane 
... Nude photos (female). All reversed 18 L.Ed. 2d 1308 (June 12, 1967). . 
tN Oks. | te eee eee ee May 18,1966 Aday v. U.S. (Cu ))) Paperback book: Sex Life of a Cop“, Saber Book (SA 11) Copyr ght 1958, Fresno, Calif. Opinion Below 
‘eported in — F2 ——. Reversed 18 L, Ed. 2d 1309 (June 12, 1967). 5 
N June 13,1966 Corinth Publications, Inc. v. Wesberry gy book How Resder (ER 768), Sin Whisper“. Copyright 1964, Corinth Publications, San 
urt). iego, Calif, Opinion Below Reported in 221 Ga 704, 146 SE2 764. Reversed 18 L. Ed. 2d 2 12, 1967). 
BeBe co Saeus a EINE EE- July 8,1966 Books, Inc. v. U. S. (Jury) one book Lust Job“. Opinion Below Reported in —— F2 ——. Reversed 18 L, Ed. 2d 1311 (June 12, 
332. .... July 9,1966 The Bookcase, Inc. v. Leary (Court)........ Declaratory Judgment re Statute Opinion Below Reported in —— NE2 ——. Dismissed for lack of proper 
question, 17 L. Ed. 2d 1 11 (October 10, 1966). 
366... -- July 19,1966 Rosenbloom v. Va. (Court)....---- --- Nudist magazines: “‘Solis’’ plus others. Reversed 18 L. Ed. 2d 1312 (June 12, 1967). 
ee ee Sept. 30,1966 Wenzler v. Pitchess (Court)..........--.-- Girlie film ‘First Fling"’—a habeas corpus action brought by the defendant after the U.S. Supreme Court 
refused to grant certiorari in Wenzler v. Calit., 12 L. Ed. 2d 1047 (June 22, 1964); rehearing denied in 13 
L, kd. 2d 77 (October 12, 1964). Petition for certiorari again denied in 18 L. kg. 2d 1351 (June 12, 1967). 
F Oct. 11,1966 Jacobs v. N.Y. (Court) Underground art“ film: “Flaming Creatures“ Held to be “moot”, 18 L. Ed. 2d 1294 (June 12, 1967). 
r Dec. 14,1966 A Quantity of Books v. Kansas (Court) 11 “Nightstand” type ee Ember Book, Evenin, Reader, Sundown Reader, Leisure Book): 
“Sin Hooked", “Bayou Sinners“ “Lust Hungry”, Shame Shop“, Flesh Pet“, “Sinner's Seance’, 
“Passion Priestess", Penthouse Pagans“, “Shame Market“, Sin Warden“, “Flesh Avenger’’. Opinion 
Below Reported in 197 Kan 306, 416 P2 703. Reversed 18 L. Ed. 2d 1314 (June 12, 1967). 
$06) 52 ee Dec. 22,1966 Mazes v. Ohio Cuy) Paperback book Orgy House’’, Merit Books’’ published by Camerarts Publ. Co., 2715 No. Pulaski Rd. 
Chicago, III. Opinion Below Reported in 3 Ohio App 2, 90, 209 NEs2 496 and 7 Ohio St 136, 218 NE2 725. 
Reversed 18 L. Ed. 2d 1315 (June 12, 1967). 
O71 85. Rese R — Interstate Circuit, Inc. v. Dallas bet, constitutionality of Dallas Movie Classification Ordinance. No disposition during October Term, 
1 9 inion Below Reported in ——F2——,, Certiorari granted and judgment reversed 20 L Ede (Ma 
a AN. peel Lieto e Dallas v. Interstate Circuit, In Involving constitutionality of Dallas Movie Classification Ordinance. No easy during October Term, 
diese 11 — Below Reported in — F2 —, Certiorari granted and Judgment reversed 20 L Ed? —— 
a a 
R ARORA bier ll Tannenbaum v. N.Y. (Court Sale of girlie magazine ‘Candid’? to I- yt. old minor in violation of Sect, 484-1 (N.Y. Minor's Statute) held 
to be ‘‘moot'’. Opinion Below Reported in 18 NY2, 268, 220 NE2 783. Reversed by 18 L.Ed.2d 1300 (June 


. 23, 1967 
. 11, 1967 
23, 1967 
23, 1987 


18, 1967 
24, 1967 


24, 1967 
17. 1967 


15, 1967 


June 19, 1967 ` 
mabye eas O05. a July 3, 1967 
July 14. 1967 


o IE y CEAP July 28, 1967 
C Sept. 8, 1967 
PT Sept. 13, 1967 
CAA Oct. 3, 1967 
77 Oct. 16, 1967 
SS ee ee ae Nov. 6. 1967 
BOD ot ask A ease Dec, 4, 1967 
is Meese ante: >) Bape grea Dec. 16,1967 
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12, 1967). 

3 Hir 12 167 0-7 and 0-12. No opinion Below, but see 258 F Supp 983. Reversed 18 L. Ed. 2d 1316 

une 5 

Sale of gic magazines: Mr. Annual, Fall 1965“ and “Sir, Decals“ to 16-yr. old minor in violation of Sect. 
484-H (N.Y. Minor’s Statute). 

involving action taked by Oklahoma Censor Board. Opinion Below Reported in 259 F Supp 694. Reversed 
18 L.Ed. 2d 585 (May 15, 1967). 

Involving action taken by Oklahoma Censor Board. Opinion Below Reported in 259 F Supp 694. Oklahoma 
statute held unconstitutional, 18 L.Ed.2d 686 (May 15, 1967). 

5 755 of Dallas Movie Classification Ordinance to film “Viva Maria“. Opinion Below Reported in 402 
D 


Shackman v. Calif. (Jury) 
Ginsberg v. N.Y, (Court) 
Holding v. Blankenship 


Blankenship v. Holding 
Interstate Circuit Inc. v. Dallas (Court)... A 
United Artists Corp. v. Dallas (Court) 


Landau v. Fording (Court Declaratory Fodgavent that underground art“ film, "Un Chant D'Amour“ was obscene Opinion Below 
Reported in 245 Cal. App 2——, 54 Cal. Rptr 1977. Judgment affirmed 18 L. Ed. 2d 1317 (June 12, 1967) 

Shackman v. Arneberg (Court Federal Court action attacking prosecution of 3 girlie films: 0-15, 0-7 and 0-12. Opinion Below Reported in 
258 F Supp 983. Appen dismissed for lack of jurisdiction, 18 L.Ed.2d 865 1750 29, 1967). 

Luros v. Superior Court of Calif. (court). Attempt to halt criminal prosecution; petition forsertiorari denied, 18 L. Ed. 2d 597 (May 8, 1967). 

Fort v. City of Miami (Court) Miami Sculptors Outdoor eee of figures depicting sex acts (cunnilingus, fellatio, etc.). No disposition 


during October Term, 1966, 
Potomac News Co. v. U.S. (Court) Nudist magazine Hellenic Sun No. 2". Opinion Below Reported in 373 F2 635, No disposition during October 
Conrad Chance v, Calif Criminal Prosecution. 12 photos of female nudes, Certiorari granted. Judgment reversed, 19 L.Ed. 2d 256 


Term, . 
ser, 6, 1967). No opinion reported below. 
Glen Conner v. City of Hammond (Jury Sale lie magazines: “Escapade, Dec. 1904“ ‘Dude, Nov. 1964", Rogue, Dec. 1964“ “Gent” Nov. 
and Court) . Certiorari granted. Judgment reversed 19 L.Ed. 


of gir 
1964, Cavalier Oct. 1964, “Knight, Vol. 41, Issue 9“ 
2d 47 (Oct. 23, 1967). Judment below unreported. 
J. M. Amusement Corp. v, Ohio (Court) 


Fonna Roanet and Moira C. Morse v. Topless bar case. Prosecution under “Sir Charles Sedley's Statute“ —lewd exhibition. Certiorari denied, 
a ury). 
200 Sales, Ltd. v. U.S. (Court). be 


Central 


Arthur Levin v. Maryland (Court) 
Rabeck v. Beck N.Y. (Court) 


Robert-Arthur E og Corp. v. 
Tennessee ex rel Phil M. Canale, Dist. 
Atty General (Court). 

Samuel Ratner v. Calif. Guy) Criminal prosecution. Count |—Bondage book, ‘Bondage Cabin". Count H—8 mm. bondage film, “The 
Count“ Count Ill—Advertising brochure. (Special Advertising Statute). (Jan. 29, 1968). No opinion below. 
Certiorari Denied, 19 L. Ed. 2d 983. 

Motion Picture Censor Board refused to grant license 35- mm. motion picture films: Rent-A-Girl“ and“ Bod 
of a Female“. Appeal granted. Opinion below reported in 230 N.E. 2d 241. Judgment reversed on procedural 

el No determination on obscenity issue. 19 L. Ed. 2d 966 (Jan. 29, 1968). 8 eech 

Criminal Prosecution, Sale of paperback book Just For Kicks“ Satan Press 11 I. No, opinion Below. Certiorari 
denied, 20 L Ed 2—— (Mar, 18, 1968). 

at Belli assault (Sadism and masochism in films), Opinion below reported in 58 Cal. Rptr 439. Certiorari 

enied 20 L Ed 2—( Apr. 22, 1968). 


Teitel Film Corp v. Cusack (Court) 


Wm, C. Bray v. Calif. Gury). ..-...--.-..- 
Samuels v. Calif. Gury) 
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Case exhibits 


Case number, 1966 term i i 9) 


. 18, 1967 


. 21, 1967 
. 28, 1967 
. 8,1968 


. 7, 1968 
. 15, 1968 


j ya Tee Sea eee ere eo Mar, 


1 Redesignated as Case No. 42 on October Term, 1967 calendar. 

2 Redesignated as Case No. 44 on October Term, 1967 calendar. 

3 Jurisdiction noted in 18 L.Ed. 2d 1344 (June 12 9 7 75 3 iu. igs No. 47 on October, 
ffirme i 


16, 196 


1967 calendar. Oral arguments heard 8 


Felton v. City of Pensacola (Court) 

Pennsylvania v. Dell Publications, Inc. 
ürt). 

Lee Art Theater, Inc. v. Virgina uu) 


No. 1, Sir“ Vol, 21, No. 6, 
Vol. 8, No, 9, “Wildcat” Vol. 


‘June 19, 1968 


Judgment reversed. 20 L Ed 3—- (N 


Re 5, va y ear Book 
reported in 50 2d 889. Appeal dismissed but Certiorari 1 and 


Percy Henry v. Louisiana (Court) enge Prosecution. Sale of girlie A Gem“ Vol. 7, No. 3, 1. Kl. eras 12 No. 1, “Ro ue" Vol. 


“Gent” 
inion below 


a 4, vp 1 11, N “Jaguar” Vol. L ie 
judgment ‘Reversed rit L kd 2.— 


4" “Mug et“ Vol. 9, No. 4 
di 


------ Criminal Prosecution, Sale of nudist Sin r oa below reported in 200 So. 2d 842. Certiorari granted. 


Petition for certiorari by Dist. Atty of Philadelphia at Pa. to review Penns u is Su ‘og Court deter- 
mination holding Candy“ not obscene. Denied 2 Ltd. 
Criminal Prosecution. 35 mm. motion picture films ‘ pie Touch of Hot Skin” and Rete A-Girl'’. As to 


— Certiorari ( ar 4 


latter film, see Teitel Film Corp. v. Cusack, supra. No opinion 3 Mor dl granted and judgment 
reversed on Search and Seizure grounds only 20 L Ed 2, —— 9 


Reed Enterprises v. Clark (court Constitutionality of Federal statute permitting prosecution in juri 


(Mar, 25, 1968). 


California v. Noroff (Court Petition for certiorari by Los Angeles Ci 


male nudist magazine, “International 


68). 
s of distribution. Affirmed 20 L Ed 2, — 


Attorney to pen | California Supreme Court's decision holding 
udist Sun“ Vol. 1, N 


o. 5, protected. Conflicting opinions. 58—— 


Cal Rptr 172 and S, Cal. Rptr 575. Compare Central Mag. Sales v. U.S. supra. Certiorari Henied 20 L Ed 


— (Apr. 


15,1969 Sturman v. U.S. (Court Petition for certiorari to review Circuit Court of Appests, 6th 17 jm against Sturman's appeal of 
grand jury subpoenas, Certiorari Denied 20 L Ed 


(May 6, 1 


48 e. ts as Case No. 91 on October Term 1967 calendar. Certiorari denied 19 L. Ed. 2d 


498 (Dec. 


4 Jurisdiction noted in 18 L.Ed. 2d 620 (May 15, 1967). Redesignated as Case Nos. 56 and 64 on 
October Term, 1967 calendar. Oral arguments heard January 16, 1968. Reversed, 20 L. Ed 2d——. 


¢ Redesignated as Case No. 164 on October Term 1967 Calendar. Certiorari granted and judg- 
ment reversed, 19 L. Ed. 2d 46 (Oct. 23, 1967). 


PERSECUTION OF HUNGARIANS IN 
RUMANIA AND NUCLEAR REACTOR 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 19, 1968 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I was sur- 
prised and shocked to learn that this 
Government has entered into an agree- 
ment with Communist Rumania look- 
ing toward the actual construction of a 
nuclear reactor in Rumania to be opera- 
tional in 1973. 

If this be true, and in that context, 
I propose to file my protest, not only as 
to this particular agreement, as it has 
been described to me, but also any policy 
which would result in the indiscriminate 
spread of nuclear potential. 

There is clear danger in the prolifera- 
tion of nuclear capacity, and it must at 
all times be scrupulously controlled to 
insure that in all circumstances, its prod- 
ucts would be used solely for peaceful 
purposes, and not for war purposes of 
any kind. 

I have been concerned over a long 
period of time about discrimination 
against Hungarians in Rumania, and on 
several occasions, I have urged our Gov- 
ernment to protest it, and urgently seek 
abatement, so that the Hungarian 
minority comprised of people long 
known for their love of freedom and free 
institutions, shall be treated as equals 
and given full protection of their in- 
dividual and human rights. Certainly, 
if this Government is in the business of 
entering into agreements with Rumania 
that will bring benefits and advantages 
to that nation, we should insist upon 
satisfactory assurances that the Hun- 
garian people within its borders subject 
to its control will not be persecuted or 
discriminated against, but shall be ac- 
corded fair, equal treatment under the 
law that will adequately protect their 
status and their rights. 


Our Government, which was born in 
liberty and freedom, must always ex- 
emplify civil rights, human rights, in- 
dividual rights, and total respect for the 
dignity of man. Let this Nation help the 
Hungarians whenever we can in every 
way possible. 


LET US GET THE POSTAL SERVICE 
WE PAY FOR 


HON. RICHARD L. OTTINGER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 22, 1968 


Mr. OTTINGER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
deeply disturbed by the Post Office De- 
partment proposal to reduce the level of 
mail service. Congress must see to it that 
Saturday mail delivery and window serv- 
ice are continued and that there is no 
cutback in rural mail deliveries. 

The Post Office Department just asked 
for and received from Congress a very 
substantial increase in postal rates that 
has put a big dent in everybody’s pocket- 
book. It got the rate increase on the 
premise that it was needed to maintain 
and improve its services. It is a fraud 
upon the public that less service is now 
to be offered at these increased rates. 

Furthermore, these cutbacks will have 
serious effects upon our economy. Many 
individuals and businesses rely on our 
mail service for their livelihood. The de- 
lays proposed will hurt them seriously. 

The Post Office Department says that 
it has been forced to propose these serv- 
ice cutbacks because of the personnel 
ceiling limitations imposed by the tax 
surcharge bill recently enacted. If we 
must exempt the Post Office Department 
from these ceilings to enable it to main- 
tain and improve service, we should do 
so without delay. On this premise, I fully 
support the legislation proposed by my 
able colleague, the gentleman from New 


York (Mr. Durskrl, the chairman of the 
Post Office and Civil Service Committee. 

Our mail service has been deteriorat- 
ing badly despite the best efforts of our 
fine, beleaguered postal service employ- 
ees. The Department is riddled with bu- 
reaucracy and inefficiency. The employ- 
ees are overtaxed and harassed by a 
cumbersome system; frustrated by the 
mountains of redtape required to get 
anything done. 

The time is long past to overhaul the 
archaic postal system and take it out 
from under the crippling influence of 
political patronage. The Congress should 
quickly adopt the recommendations of 
former Postmaster General O’Brien and 
the President’s Postal Commission to 
form a quasi-private corporation to han- 
dle the mails. 

Until such a corporation can be estab- 
lished, however, it is essential to give the 
Post Office the funds and authority it 
needs to perform its essential job. Most 
European countries outstrip our service 
by such a margin it is embarrasing. 

The volume of our mail is increasing 
steadily. Our emphasis should be on im- 
proving and expanding postal service, 
not regressing to the days of the Pony 
Express. 

It is time for all Members of Congress 
to stand and be counted in favor of giv- 
ing the American people the mail service 
ini want, need, and are in fact paying 

or. 


TRIBUTE TO EUGENE T. KINNALY 
HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 18, 1968 


Mr. MORSE of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I am pleased to join with my 
colleagues who have spoken out in trib- 
ute to Gene Kinnaly, who is celebrating 
ic of dedicated service on Capitol 
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Eugene Kinnaly came to the Hill first 
as secretary to the late Congressman 
James Gallivan, and is now administra- 
tive assistant to the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives. In this position of 
importance, trust, and constant activity, 
he has unceasingly displayed great 
stamina, devotion, patience, and ability. 

It is with particular pleasure that as 
a member of the Massachusetts delega- 
tion I can testify to his great zeal for 
public service. His kindness and his coun- 
sel will long be remembered by every 
legislator who has known him, and I 
hope that new Members will be able to 
benefit from his fine work for many years 
to come. 


THE McDONNELL-DOUGLAS C-9A 
AEROMEDICAL AIRLIFT JET- 
LINER 


HON. CHARLES H. WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 22, 1968 


Mr. CHARLES H. WILSON. Mr. 
Speaker, in Long Beach, Calif., last 
month, I was very proud to participate 
in the rollout ceremonies for the C-9A 
aeromedical airlift jetliner manufac- 
tured by the Douglas Aircraft Division 
of the McConnell-Douglas Corp. The 
development of this miraculous airliner 
is the result of an Air Force Systems 
Command contract for $28.7 million 
awarded to Douglas on August 31, 1967. 

Because of the grave need to transport 
wounded men from Vietnam as well as 
within the continental United States, the 
Air Force recognized the necessity for 
updating the domestic airlift system with 
new customized jets. The selection of 
Douglas’ C-9A was an excellent one, not 
only saving millions of dollars in research 
and development costs by buying off the 
shelf”—basically, the C-9A is an adap- 
tation of the very successful DC-9 com- 
mercial aircraft built by McDonnell- 
Douglas—but also getting a highly ef- 
fective precision instrument that will do 
its job with maximum concern for the 
comfort and health of its very special 
passengers. 

A “flying hospital,” the C-9A aeromed- 
ical airliner jetliner can accommodate 
over 40 ambulatory patients or 30 to 40 
stretcher patients or a combination of 
the two. Because of a highly specialized 
and flexible interior design, the plane 
provides therapeutic oxygen, a medical 
suction system, an isolated care center, 
a central control station for the flight 
nurse, medical attendant stations, spe- 
cial refrigeration and electrical systems, 
and other facilities for thorough on- 
board medical care. 

Both McDonnell-Douglas and the U.S. 
Air Force worked together to develop 
these hospital-type refinements, and 
both are to be congratulated on their 
outstanding achievement. With a speed 
of 500 miles per hour and a nonstop 
range of 2,000 miles, the new C-9A will 
cut aeromedical flying time in half and 
will virtually eliminate overnight stops 
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which can so jeopardize the health of the 
patients. 

The McDonnell-Douglas Corp. has an 
outstanding history of contribution to 
our national defense effort. Beginning as 
a very small company in 1939, Douglas 
Aircraft—which affiliated with the Mc- 
Donnell Corp. early in 1967—won its first 
production contract in January of 1942, 
to produce twin-engine bomber trainers 
for the Army Air Force. Its capability so 
rapidly skyrocketed that, during World 
War II, Douglas distinguished itself in 
the hardware field by manufacturing 7,- 
000,000 pounds of airframe components. 
Its further accomplishments are legion: 
the FH-1 Phantom, the first combat jet 
aircraft to operate from a flight deck of 
a US. carrier, the Talos supersonic, 
surface-to-air missile, the Mercury 
manned orbital spacecraft, and many 
others. 

The first delivery of the C-9A to the 
Air Force is scheduled for August. Obvi- 
ously, the combination of McDonnell- 
Douglas and the Air Force has proved a 
winning one. I know that the armed 
services—always looking for companies 
that can do a job efficiently and pro- 
fessionally—is proud to rank McDon- 
nell-Douglas among its finest contrac- 
tors. Certainly, both management and 
labor at McDonnell-Douglas are thor- 
oughly competent, and I wish to congrat- 
ulate them both on a superior record. 


McCARTHY, STATE UNIVERSITY CO- 
SPONSOR CONFERENCE ON RE- 
SPONSE TO CRIME 


HON. RICHARD D. McCARTHY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 22, 1968 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Speaker, the 
soaring crime and juvenile delinquency 
rate in the United States is a matter of 
concern for all Americans. It is a prob- 
lem that the ordinary citizen cannot ig- 
nore and it is a problem that can be pre- 
vented if people care enough to become 
involved and seek solutions. 

On August 8, 1968, I am cosponsoring 
a Law Enforcement Conference in con- 
junction with the State University of 
Buffalo, for all law enforcement officials 
and citizens who would like to learn what 
they can do to help prevent crime. The 
conference will probe the causes of crime 
and outline what preventive measures 
can be taken with an emphasis on the 
individuals participation, In addition, the 
various provisions of the new Crime Con- 
trol and Safe Streets Act will be discussed 
by Justice Department officials. 

Mr. Speaker, I am also sending out a 
report on crime to all my constituents 
informing them of this meeting and en- 
couraging them to attend and inform 
themselves about crime prevention pro- 
cedures and new Federal programs to 
combat juvenile delinquency. I would like 
to insert this report at this point in the 
Recorp. The report follows: 
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CONGRESSMAN RICHARD D, “Max” MCCARTHY 
REPORTS ON CRIME PREVENTION CONTROL— 
McCartuy, STATE UNIVERSITY COSPONSOR 
CONFERENCE ON RESPONSE TO CRIME 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR FRIEND: We Americans are in many 
ways the most fortunate people on earth. 
We are proud, for example, that our society 
has achieved a standard of living far beyond 
that of any other nation. 

Yet we still have important problems to 
solve here at home, and one of the biggest 
and toughest is crime. 

Crimes of violence (such as homicide, 
armed robbery), organized crime (narcotics, 
prostitution), white collar crime (embezzle- 
ment, consumer fraud, anti-trust violations), 
all affect the lives of each American by 
arousing fear of personal danger or economic 
loss. 

I believe the time for more effective action 
to fight crime is here—action at every level 
of government, Federal, state and local. 

And President Johnson and Congress are 
now moving ahead on several major anti- 
crime proposals, I heartily support these ef- 
forts. 


But the answer to crime does not rest with 
the Federal government alone. Our cities and 
states must do more. 

More important, the individual citizen 
must concern himself with the problems of 
crime. He must learn the facts and be will- 
ing to press for effective measures to prevent 
and control crime in his own community. 

For without a broadened citizen commit- 
ment, crime will continue to scar the fabric 
of American society. 

My special report on crime covers both 
recent developments in Congress and sugges- 
tions on how to combat crime and delin- 
quency, 

Let us face and meet this formidable chal- 
lenge. 

Sincerely, 
RICHARD D. McCartHy, 
Member of Congress. 


EXPERTS TO CONFER ON ASSISTANCE FOR COM- 
MUNITY, FOR CRIME PREVENTION AND CON- 
TROL—PUBLIC INVITED 
A day-long Law Enforcement Conference 

on the community's response to crime will be 

held at the Cordon Bleu Restaurant, 3909 

Genesee Street, Cheektowaga on August 8, 

1968. The Conference convenes at 10 A.M. 

and will adjourn at 4 P.M. You are invited! 

I urge you to attend because crime and law 

enforcement is a challenge to each respon- 

sible citizen. 

I am pleased to sponsor this conference in 
cooperation with the State University of 
Buffalo’s School of Law and the University’s 
Center for Urban Affairs. The mounting rate 
of crime means a mounting need for respon- 
sible community action. 

Our conference will bring together out- 
standing national and civic leaders and law 
enforcement authorities, All communities in 
Erie County should benefit from this ex- 
change of ideas for years to come, Area chiefs 
of police have been invited, 

Representing the U.S. Justice Department 
will be Richard L. Braun, an expert in crime 
prevention and a leading figure in the Crimi- 
nal Division of the Department of Justice. 
Mr, Braun will discuss the new Omnibus 
Crime Control and Safe Streets Act of 1968 
and its many programs of assistance to local 
law enforcement Officials. 

ANTICRIME BILL OFFERS STATES NEW ASSISTANCE 
New responsibilities for state and local 

law enforcement agencies are embodied in 

legislation passed by the Congress and signed 
into law by President Lyndon B. Johnson. 

The Omnibus Crime Control and Safe 
Streets Act of 1968 was passed by the House 
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on June 6, 1968 and was signed into law by 
the President on June 19, 1968 marking a 
significant step forward and one of the 
most important that Congress has taken 
against crime. 

The key provision of the law authorizes 
$400 million in grants for the next two fiscal 
years to states and communities to help 
them improve the training, equipment and 
crime fighting methods of state and local 
police forces. 

The new law includes $15 million each 
during the first fiscal year for grants to 
combat organized crime and to prevent and 
control riots and other violent civil dis- 
orders—up to $10 million for correction, pa- 
role and probation activities and $5 million 
for expanding the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation’s training assistance to state and 
local police officers, 

The new act provides that part of the $15 
million to be used in fighting organized 
crime can be in the form of grants to states 
for the establishment of state organized 
crime prevention councils. 

This legislation is based on the recognition 
that, as President Johnson said in his Mes- 
sage to Congress, “In our democracy, the 
principal responsibility for dealing with 
crime does not lie with the national gov- 
ernment but with the states and local com- 
munities:” 

The bill therefore reinforces state and 
local efforts rather than replacing them with 
Federal programs. 

Last fall, the House passed the Juvenile 
Delinquency Prevention and Control Act. 
This bill is the most important delinquency 
prevention measure since the Juvenile Delin- 
quency Act of 1961. 

The bill is now pending before the Senate 
Subcommittee on Juvenile Delinquency and 
it is expected to come to the floor of the 
full Senate shortly. It authorizes $25 million 
in grants to help states develop stronger pro- 
grams to reduce juvenile crime. 

In other action this year, Congress pro- 
vided Federal death and disability bene- 
fits for state and local police officers killed 
or disabled while enforcing Federal law. 

Congress approved President Johnson’s 
plan to strengthen the fight against the 
traffic in narcotics, LSD and other hallu- 
cinogens by establishing a Bureau of Nar- 
cotles and Dangerous Drugs in the Depart- 
ment of Justice. 

I hope that Congress will also consider 
this year another important bill which I 
have introduced: the Auto Theft Preven- 
tion Act, which prohibits sending motor 
vehicle master keys across state lines. 

I believe that all of these bills will go a 
long way toward assisting local law enforce- 
ment agencies to properly and promptly carry 
out their duties in the community. 

“The tragic assassinations of President 
John F. Kennedy, Senator Robert F. Kennedy 
and Rev. Martin Luther King, Jr. and the 
riots in our cities dramatize the urgent warn- 
ings of the National Advisory Commission on 
Civil Disorders. 3 

“To pursue present policies will lead only 
to escalating violence, social dislocation and 
loss of lives, said the Commission. 

“The alternative is to make the necessary 
investments on every front in the belea- 
guered cities of America, ‘investments in 
crime control, more jobs, better schools, 
and decent housing. 

“As I said at an Amvets dinner in May, 
1968, ‘A man who can feel he is a part of 
society, that he has a stake in society, is a 
man who can and will work for that society.’ 

“RICHARD D. MCCARTHY, 
“Member of Congress.” 
JUVENILE CRIME—-THE AREA FOR ACTION 


The President’s Commission on Law En- 
forcement and Administration of Justice, in 
the nation’s most comprehensive study of the 
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causes and remedies of crime, concluded 
bluntly: America's best hope for reducing 
crime is to reduce juvenile delinquency and 
youth crime.” 

So if we are really serious about combating 
crime, we must do far more to prevent delin- 
quency among youth. 

With the assistance of experts in Wash- 
ington, I have compiled a list of suggestions 
to help halt juvenile delinquency. 

I urge you to consider these proposals, and, 
where appropriate, to take action. I will be 
glad to assist you—as individuals or in com- 
munity groups—in any way that I can. 

Conduct campaigns with business and in- 
dustry to increase employment. and training 
opportunities for low-income youth. 

Survey employers and employment agen- 
cies to determine the extent to which juve- 
nile arrest records are barriers to employ- 
ment. 

Request that organizations—such as local 
Jaycees—counsel low-achieving students 
about job opportunities and requirements. 

Assist low-income youth to set up and op- 
erate youth enterprises. 

Promote exchange tours, Arrange for youth 
groups to visit other citles, meet other youth 
groups, talk to police and other city officials. 

Support the development of theatre arts 
programs which utilize youth talents. 

Conduct youth forums to encourage cul- 
tural, social and civic activities by youth. 

Provide scholarships for talented low- 
income young people. 

And some suggestions for citizen education 


Observe police, juvenile court and correc- 
tional agency practices. Discuss desirable 
changes in policies and practices. 

Study and act on legislative proposals in 
the field of delinquency control, 

Arrange discussion meetings with low- 
income youth and their parents. Learn their 
problems. Explore possible solutions. 

Develop and maintain a library—including 
pamphlets and films—on juvenile delin- 
quency. One community group could make 
these materials available to other groups. 
Materials currently available from various 
Federal and national agencies are plentiful. 


Some startling facts about juvenile crime 


Today, one boy in six is referred to a 
juvenile court. 

.. More 15-year olds are arrested for 
serious crimes than people of any other age. 
Sixteen-year olds place a close second. 

Almost 75% of persons arrested for 
serious crimes are between 13 and 29. 

... Since 1960 there has been a slight de- 
crease in adult arrests—but a 59% jump in 
arrests of youths under 18. 

Attorney General Ramsey Clark, National 
Conference on Crime Control: “The elements 
of criminal justice are interdependent, Each 
phase of crime control—investigation, en- 
forcement, prosecution, adjudication and cor- 
rection—is dependent for its success on suc- 
cesses in the other phases. A city, a county 
and a state cam succeed only when all cities, 
counties and states succeed, No jurisdiction is 
an island entire of itself. Each is a part of the 
main,” 

President Lyndon B. Johnson: No so- 
ciety can tolerate massive violence, any more 
than a body can tolerate massive disease. And 
we in America shall not tolerate it.” 

John Edgar Hoover, Director: There is no 
doubt in my mind that the easy accessibility 
of firearms is responsible for many killings, 
both impulse and premeditated. The statis- 
tics are grim and realistic. Strong measures 
must be taken, and promptly, to protect the 
public.” 

“During the calendar year of 1966 alone, 
more citizens were killed or assaulted with 
guns in American streets and homes than 
were killed in battle during the entire Korean 
conflict.” 
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MAJOR CRIME UP AVERAGE 17 PERCENT 


The Federal Bureau of Investigation re- 
ported in June that major crime in the Unit- 
ed States rose 17 percent during the first 
three months of 1968. 

According to F.B.I. Director, J. Edgar 
Hoover, large cities experienced an average 
increase of 17 percent, suburban areas 16 per- 
cent and rural areas 10 percent. 

If looked at by geographic region, the 
Northeastern section of the country leads 
with. a whopping 21 percent increase 
in crime, while the Northcentral and 
Southern states each registered a 15 percent 
increase and the Western sector of the coun- 
try a 16 percent increase. 

The F.B.I. reports that violent crimes rose 
18 percent: murder, up 16 percent; ag- 
gravated assault, 13 percent; forcible rape, 19 
percent; robbery, 24 percent; and burglary, 
15 percent. As a group, property crimes re- 
corded a 16 percent hike, with similar per- 
centage increases in burglary and auto thefts. 
Serious assaults where a firearm was used 
rose 26 percent, 

PROTECTING YOURSELF AGAINST CRIME 
Some dos and don’ts 


To the distress of law enforcement of- 
ficials, many citizens neglect to take simple, 
inexpensive precautions which would be 
effective anti-crime measures. Here are some 
suggestions drawn in part from a useful 60- 
page booklet, “How To Protect Yourself on 
the Streets and in Your Home”, by Gene 
Accas and John H. Eckstein (Pocket Books, 
Inc., 1965, 81.00): 

Do not carry house and car keys on the 
same key chain. Also do not keep an iden- 
tification tag showing your home or address 
on your key chain. (Do, though, keep a 
duplicate set in a safe place). 

Always, of course, lock—or double-lock— 
doors opening to the outside. Keep locked 
as well, windows accessible from the outside, 
including those above a terrace, porch or 
fire escape. 

For women living in apartments, do not 
include first names on doorplates or mail 
boxes. Use only initials with your last name. 

When traveling for more than a few days, 
discontinue milk and newspaper deliveries. 
Have mail held by the post office until your 
return, Note: you can buy an inexpensive 
switch that js activated by darkness. By 
plugging a lamp into this automatic device, 
the lamp will be turned on in the evening 
and off in the morning. 

If you carry credit cards, make a list of 
the credit card numbers. Notify issuing com- 
pany immediately in case of loss or theft. 

Telephones and the ladies 

Do not list your telephone with Miss or 
“Mrs.” cr your first name. You are inviting 
trouble. 

Do not volunteer your name, address or 
telephone number to anyone who calls and 
asks, “Who.is this.” An appropriate reply 
would be, “To whom do you wish to speak?” 

Report crank calls and obscene calls to 
both police and the telephone company. 

If a stranger calls to speak to your hus- 
band, never say that he is not at home or 
out of town. Rather, say that he is busy at 
this time but will return the call if a number 
is left, 

Do not have your telephone “temporarily 
disconnected” when you leave home for a 
short vacation. The telephone. company’s 
message that service has been temporarily 
discontinued is a dangerous tip-off. 

Care with cars 

When riding alone, keep all doors locked. 

Never leave your car parked with the key 
in the ignition. An amazing number of cars 
are stolen through this carelessness, 

Avoid leaving valuables in view in a parked 
car. 
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And do not attempt to be a “vigilante”; 
do not carry illegal weapons. Always cooper- 
ate with and act with the knowledge of your 
police. They are professionals. 

Know the telephone number of your 
police. 

Citizen groups can be effective in combat- 
ing crime by— 

Pressing city officials to improve street 
lighting where needed. 

Encouraging teenagers to become involved 
in volunteer work sponsored by social service 
agencies—especially in work directly with 
delinquency-prone youth. 

Launching campaigns to clean up slums. 

Supporting adequate pay for law enforce- 
ment, parole and probation officers. 

Assisting parole and probation officers in 
their work. 


Recommended reading 


Two highly important documents are 
available from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D.C. 20402: 

The Challenge of Crime in a Free Society 
(a report by the President's Commission on 
Law Enforcement and Administration of 
Justice), February 1967, 340 pages, $2.25. 

Report of the National Advisory Commis- 
sion on Civil Disorders, March 1968, 424 
pages, $2.00. (This report is also available in 
bookstores in a Bantam Books Paperback 
edition for $1.25.) 


CLEGHORN POST COMMUNION 
BREAKFAST 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 22, 1968 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I extend 
my remarks and include therein my re- 
marks, in part, at the communion break- 
fast of the celebrated Cleghorn Post, 
American Legion, Fitchburg, Mass., in 
my district. 

This post is very distinguished and for 
years its outstanding leaders and mem- 
bers have played a very important part in 
the public life of Fitchburg and in the 
professions, businesses, and services of 
that great city. 

I wish to commend the brilliant lead- 
ership and faithful membership of the 
Cleghorn Post for its outstanding work 
which is so strongly supported by its 
members and constitutes a great contri- 
bution to community, State and Nation. 

My remarks follow: 

There is no way we could possibly inten- 
sify our efforts to secure the peace in Viet- 
nam that would be too great. 

Unhappily, every move we make in this di- 
rection is summarily rejected. 

There are many very serious problems af- 
fecting the security of our own forces, people 
in the area, our pacification program and 
other questions of war and peace that re- 
quire careful negotiation and definite un- 
derstanding. 

Moreover, Hanoi, the Soviet Union, Red 
China and all the parties must negotiate in 
good faith, and with an honest purpose to 
establish the peace, he said. In a matter of 
such gravity we could not afford to suffer in 
peace negotiations some of the gross decep- 
tions by the adversaries such as occurred dur- 
ing various lunar truce periods. 

I am not in a position to speak for the 
State Department or the government, but I 
think the door to the peace conference is 
wide open, has been wide open, on a few 
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hours notice, for anyone to enter, who is sin- 
cerely and honestly interested in establish- 
ing the peace. 

On the other hand, if these parties are 
more interested in gaining propaganda ad- 
vantages for the cause of World Commu- 
nism, that is quite a different matter. 

“This country is based on equality under 
the law for all people and individual rights 
under the Constitution must be guaranteed 
to all in every respect.” 

The collapse of the British pound and 
very serious monetary problems that fol- 
lowed have had deep repercussions through 
this country and the world. 

This situation should serve notice on this 
government that we must have a sound, 
monetary policy, and as soon as possible, a 
balanced budget. 

There should be immediate re-evaluation 
of current trade policies to assess and cor- 
rect their current impact upon present gold 
imbalances and the threatened weakness of 
the dollar, 

Great care must. be exercised in tax meas- 
ures designed to prevent run-away inflation 
and ease existing monetary and budgetary 
problems, 

Fortunately, pending proposals to restrict 
and tax the travel of American citizens 
abroad have been indefinitely deferred. 

In many urban areas shocking conditions 
exist among some young and old alike that 
must be tackled on a massive scale by con- 
certed action of local, state and federal gov- 
ernments. 

I would make this observation: that law 
and order is a condition precedent to any 
kind of government, whether it be demo- 
eratic or absolute. Let us never lose sight 
of that fact. 

People must be secure and safe in their 
homes, on the streets and elsewhere in our 
society. 

And if we do not make sure that law and 
order is maintained in our local communities 
and every other place, we should not be sur- 
prised, if disrespect and contempt for the 
law grows and spreads in this nation, and 
gravely compounds our current problems, 

I want to thank the members of this 
great Post for your loyal services to the 
country in war and peace, and for your 
great contributions to the cause of the vet- 
eran and his dependents. 

Freedom, security, peace are very deep in 
our hearts these days. 

Let us join together with determination 
to see that they are realized in fullest meas- 
ure so that the country and its values shall 
be protected and preserved. 


CAPTIVE NATIONS 


HON. JAMES M. HANLEY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 17, 1968 


Mr. HANLEY. Mr. Speaker, this 
month, we are celebrating the 10th ob- 
servance of Captive Nations Week. As 
in the past, I want to join my colleagues 
this year in painful commemoration of 
the takeover of Eastern Europe by the 
Russians. 

It is a particularly poignant com- 
memoration this year, for at the very 
moment we are considering the plight of 
our captive brothers behind the Iron 
Curtain, a dramatic confrontation is 
taking place between the Czechoslo- 
vakian Government and the Russian 
Army. That this confrontation is tak- 
ing place betweer. two so-called allies 
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is ample evidence of the sordid sense of 
freedom held by the Communists. 

As I have noted on this occasion in 
the past, our commemoration is a nec- 
essary act to question the legitimacy of 
the Soviet colonial empire. Let us not 
forget for a minute that Hungary, Al- 
bania, Czechoslovakia, Lithuania, Bul- 
garia, the Ukraine, Poland, Rumania, 
East Germany, Latvia, and Estonia are 
captive nations, dominated from with- 
out and suppressed within by puppet 
governments. God grant them the cour- 
age to persevere. 


THE FAITH OF FREE CUBA 


HON. CLAUDE PEPPER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 22, 1968 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, you are 
well aware, I know, of my strong feelings 
with regard to the need for more posi- 
tive action by our Government to formu- 
late plans to eliminate Communist tyr- 
anny from Cuba and from our hemi- 
sphere, This is the thrust of my House 
Concurrent Resolution 492, which I in- 
troduced on August 18, 1967. I am hope- 
ful that this body will respond to the 
desire of the American people to see an 
end to the Castro regime and will utilize 
my resolution as a vehicle for expressing 
this popular sentiment on behalf of a 
free Cuba. 

That the spirit of freedom has not 
died from the breasts of the Cuban peo- 
ple is made abundantly clear by the re- 
cent address of Dr. Manolo Reyes, a 
distinguished journalist who is presently 
Latin American news editor of television 
station WTVJ in Miami. I believe my 
colleagues will be interested in the fol- 
lowing text of Dr. Reyes’ speech on June 
29, 1968, to Sertoma International at its 
convention in Miami Beach: 


On June 24th, 1966, I had the privilege to 
address the Sertoma International Conven- 
tion in Washington, D.C., at the time I spoke 
as charter president of the first Cuban Ser- 
toma club ever founded in Cuba or in exile, 
facing 1800 delegates of Sertoma clubs of the 
United States, Canada, Mexico and Puerto 
Rico. I delivered a message . . the message 
of the Cuban people yearning for their 
liberation. 

Now, two years later, as a Cuban, I ratify 
before this convention, for the second and 
last time, the eagerness for freedom of the 
noble Cuban people. 

Nevertheless, today my words must start 
by thanking all and everyone of you, mem- 
bers of Sertoma, for your wonderful inspira- 
tion and help to the Cuban refugees at the 
moment they needed it most. 

On August 7, 1965, in the city of Miami, 
the first Cuban Sertoma club ever chartered 
was established, on December Ist of that 
same year the freedom flights between Miami 
and Varadero, Cuba were started. 

At the time, with the help of the Federal 
authorities and the Cuban refugee center, 
the Cuban Sertoma Club of Miami was able 
to open and maintain a full room of clothes 
racks at “Freedom House”. The first point of 
arrival for the 200 Cubans that come daily 
into Miami aboard the freedom flights. 

Hundreds of pounds of clothes have been 
sent by the Sertoma clubs of Oklahoma, Road 
Noark Valley, West of New York, The Two 


et. eis 
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Carolinas, Orlando, Jacksonyille, Fort Lau- 
derdale, Miami and many others. 

Today, June 29th, 1968, the number of 
Cubans that have arrived in the United 
States on the freedom flights, fleeing oppres- 
sion and tyranny, adds up to more than 115,- 
000. And there are over 1,340,000 Cubans on 
the island of Cuba who have officially applied 
to leave their fatherland aboard those flights. 

The Cubans who arrive in the United 
States own just about only the clothes they 
are wearing. Nothing more. Dozens of thou- 
sands have received clothes, shoes, coats, 
given out free of charge, by the Cuban Ser- 
toma Club of Miami established at Freedom 
House. And when the Cuban refugees have 
been relocated throughout different parts of 
the United States, and wherever Sertoma 
clubs existed, they were warmly welcomed 
by their members, Sertomans have treated 
them as real brothers and given them a hand 
of friendship and help. 

These actions will always be remembered 
by the Cuban people. This is why, at the be- 
ginning of this speech, on behalf of the Cu- 
bans . . and especially, on behalf of all the 
members of the Cuban Sertoma Club of Mi- 
ami. I thank you very much—to all of you— 
for a very well done service to mankind. To- 
gether we have proven, once again, like in 
the past, that Cubans and Americans, in good 
faith, can work together in the solution of 
their big problems. And at the same time 
improve their mutual relations, and un- 
doubtedly, a great problem is the struggle of 
the Cuban people who for the past 944 years 
have bravely resisted the forces of Commu- 
nism in Cuba. Nevertheless, terror, symbol of 
the weakness of dictatorial regimes, has in- 
creased throughout the Island of Cuba. 

Only a few days ago, I was visiting Shen- 
andoah Junior High in Miami to give a lec- 
ture to that school’s students on the value 
of freedom and how much we must fight to 
get and maintain it. And as an example I 
told them or one of the thousands of dra- 
matic cases in the Cuban exodus. 

Several months ago, near Guantanamo 
Naval Base in Oriente province in Cuba, nine 
Cuban children between the ages of 13 and 
15, jumped into the shark infested waters of 
Guantanamo Bay to reach the U.S. base. They 
carried no weapons, just wore a pair of 
shorts. 

Do they want to reach the base to find 
food, clothes, shoes, medicines or the Ameri- 
can dollar? No! They just want freedom, The 
militiamen on the Cuban side discovered 
them while they swam through the middle 
of the bay and, as they do in the Berlin Wall, 
opened fire against those children. Four of 
them, in a pool of blood, sank forever. Only 
five reached freedom. And I was telling those 
students at Shenandoah Junior High that 
those five Cuban children are now perhaps 
attending in freedom different schools in the 
United States, learning without the oppres- 
sion of the Communist indoctrinator. 

Then, one of the students present . a 14- 
year-old boy requested to speak. He stood up 
and while tears ran through his face, he 
told me, “Mr. Reyes, you are so right. I am 
one of the five survivors.” 

This is part of the tragedy being lived to- 
day by my Cuban brothers. Over 14 thousand 
Cubans have arrived in exile aboard very 
small boats, rafts, and more recently have 
even been picked up floating on car tires in 
the Florida Straits. Nevertheless, there are 
children in exile who are waiting for their 
parents who left Cuba on a boat several years 
ago. The parents are not in Cuba. They are 
not here either. Only God knows their fate. 

Over 85 thousand political prisoners are 
suffering a living death in Cuba’s political 
prisons; the island in the heart of the 
Americas. 

And although the Cubans don’t know be- 
cause of the tremendous censure imposed 
there, secret executions continue day after 
day. 
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Nearly 19,000 Cubans have been executed 
during the past nine-and-a-half years: an 
average of 6 Cubans executed every day. 

But the more they fall, the larger the 
number of those who bravely follow their 
example and pick up the torch of freedom. 
This is the reason why Cuba will be free. 
This is the reason why I dare say, knowing 
that I am not wrong, that if by a miracle— 
God would give the Cuban an opportunity 
to choose another life or another time to 
live, or another place, the Cuban will choose 
again this life, this time, this place, because 
few generations in the history of mankind 
have had the privilege to fight for freedom. 
And the Cuban was born to be free. 

That is why he who helps the free Cuban 
in his present ordeal and struggle is perform- 
ing a great service to mankind. 

And to end this speech I want to say that 
in 1966, before you, I asked for help for the 
suffering Cuban and that help was given. 

Now—it is my firm, honest and personal 
opinion that— 

Freedom is coming, Sertoma is a freedom 
club. That's why, today, in 1968, I ask, for 
the Cuban people, all the support that is 
needed for the time when Cuba will become 
the first country of the world to break the 
Red ties that are oppressing it today. At the 
bi of my speech I said that this 
would be the second and last appeal Id make 
before you, because I am absolutely con- 
vinced that the next time I will appear be- 
fore you, will be in a free Cuba, in a sov- 
ereign Cuba, independent and free . . in a 
Cuba without tyranny and sorrow, in a new 
Cuba that will proudly show the example 
taken from the Sertoma Clubs in which 
Americans and Cubans, working together, 
have carved a way of freedom and a service 
to mankind, 


THE HON. MARIO T. NOTO 


HON. DOMINICK V. DANIELS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 22, 1968 


Mr. DANIELS. Mr. Speaker, I am hap- 
py to learn that the Honorable Mario T. 
Noto, Associate Commissioner of the U.S. 
Immigration and Naturalization Service, 
has been named executive director of 
the Airport Security Council, an airline 
industry organization established earlier 
this year to combat and prevent crime 
at New York’s major airports. 

A native New Yorker, Mr. Noto was 
educated at St. John’s University and 
was graduated from Fordham University 
Law School in 1939. He was admitted to 
the New York State Bar in 1940 and was 
admitted to practice before the U.S, Su- 
preme Court in 1960. 

After having practiced law for 2 years, 
Mr. Noto joined the U.S. Immigration 
Service in 1942 as an examiner. Shortly 
thereafter he began a 3-year stint with 
the U.S. Army Air Corps. In 1945, he re- 
joined INS. In 1948 he was transferred 
to Washington to organize an investiga- 
tion service for the central office. 

Subsequently, he became Deputy As- 
sistant Commissioner and later Assistant 
Commissioner responsible for all investi- 
gations conducted by the Immigration 
and Naturalization Service. 

On February 28, 1962, he was ap- 
pointed Associate Commissioner for Op- 
erations, For the last 5 years he has also 
we as a consultant to the Secretary of 
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The airlines have chosen wisely, and I 
know that I speak for all Members of this 
House who have had occasion to utilize 
the services of Mr. Noto in wishing him 
well in his new career. The airlines’ gain 


is certainly a loss for the Federal civil 
service. 


ABE FORTAS—JUSTICE REVOLU- 
TIONAIRE 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 22, 1968 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, Abe Fortas 
now publicly confesses that he believes 
in and intends to provoke revolution by 
the peaceful use of his appointed pow- 
ers as a member of the Supreme Court. 

It is unthinkable to the American peo- 
ple that any member of the Congress 
could expect to run for public office on 
such a campaign promise, that is, that if 
elected he was going to use his office to 
overthrow constitutional government and 
time honored and proven foundations of 
an organized society. 

Mr. Fortas has already spelled out his 
disbelief in the theory of separation of 
powers by his involvement with the exec- 
utive branch in affairs such as the inef- 
fective leadership during the riots and 
looting in Washington, D.C., this spring. 

Now, as if to compound the attack on 
the Constitution, the Attorney General 
of the United States—the legal arm of 
the executive branch—files face-saving 
briefs and memos seeking to defend For- 
tas for his repudiation of our country’s 
basic laws. 

Perhaps the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee should inquire of the Attorney 
General as to what roles Justice Fortas 
has also usurped in directing the opera- 
tions of the Justice Department. The 
answers might well explain that Depart- 
ment's inaction against communism and 
criminals while the Attorney General 
directs his action against society testi- 
fying against capital punishment, for 
open housing before the Supreme Court, 
and his announced refusal to use wire 
tapping apparatus against organized 
crime although authorized expressly by 
Congress. Who made these decisions? 
Could Fortas’ counsel be the reason the 
Attorney General prejudges the law and 
Congress? 

Such exposed collaboration between 
the executive and judiciary branches has 
alerted the American people that an in- 
dependent, impartial separation of the 
three branches of power does not exist. 
In their stead we behold a small political 
clique which cooperates for the benefit of 
a few as it serves to control people. 

The aroused members of the Senate 
Judiciary Committee are to be com- 
mended by every liberty-loving American 
for their fearless efforts to inquire into 
and air the truth on the question of the 
fitness of Abe Fortas to be the presiding 
officer of the Supreme Court through the 
turbulent years ahead. 

The smokescreens thrown up to secure 
rapid confirmation must not be permit- 
ted to suppress the right of the Senate 
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to confirm or not to confirm. A confirma- 
tion of Abe Fortas, with full knowledge 
of his activities, his libertine philosophy, 
and his controversial performance while 
already serving on the bench could now 
be accepted in no other manner than 
ratification of his proposed attacks 
against Western civilization, the Chris- 
tian faith, and constitutional govern- 
ment. 

I include the broadcast of Fulton 
Lewis, Jr., for July 10, the investigation 
of Father Daniel Lyons, S.J., the Sensing 
Report for July 18, 1968, and pertinent 
news releases from the Washington Eve- 
ning Star, following my comments: 

ABE FORTAS 
(By Fulton Lewis, Jr.) 

Good evening, ladies and gentlemen, this 
is Fulton Lewis speaking from the Mutual 
Studios in Washington, D.C. III have my 
commentary for you in just a moment. 

The strange campaign of Senate Minority 
Leader Everett Dirksen to subvert Republi- 
can opposition to the recent Supreme Court 
nominations of Abe Fortas and Homer Thorn- 
berry has apparently had some success— 
although not a great deal. Yesterday, Dirk- 
sen claimed to have recruited four defectors 
from the ranks of 19 Republican Senators 
who had signed a petition against the two 
Court nominations. Today, the names of 
three of those were made known: Kentucky’s 
Thruston Morton has now decided that he 
will not only vote in favor of confirming the 
nominees but will line up with Dirksen to 
try to stop a filibuster should any of their 
Republican colleagues start one. 

Utah's Wallace Bennett and North Da- 
kota’s Milton Young have also changed their 
minds—to what degree, nobody really knows 
except that neither can be counted on any 
longer as definite opponent of the Fortas and 
Thornberry nominations. 

There is speculation that the fourth Sena- 
tor who is under considerable pressure from 
Dirksen is Hawall's Hiram Fong who made 
very favorable speeches regarding both Fortas 
and Thornberry when the Senate confirmed 
them in their present jobs three years ago. 
Fong's office, however, denies that he has had 
a change of heart since signing the petition 
opposing Supreme Court appointments by a 
lame-duck President. 

We are likely to get a better idea of what 
to expect tomorrow when the Senate Judi- 
ciary Committee hears testimony from Asso- 
ciate Justice Abe Fortas regarding his quali- 
fications for the chief justice position now 
held by Earl Warren . . and on Friday 
when the panel hears from Thornberry. 

If Senators Bennett and Young have in 
fact defected from the ranks of the GOP 
forces, led by Michigan’s Robert Griffin, who 
intend to fight the two new Court nomina- 
tions, it would represent a minor set-back. 
The loss of Kentucky’s Thruston Morton is 
not really that significant. Throughout his 
political career, Morton has earned a reputa- 
tion of being untrustworthy and vacillating. 
Morton falls into the rather select group of 
politicians who are enamored and captivated 
by the social blessings which come with life 
on Capitol Hill. He is not known for any 
sober political judgment, and now that he 
himself is retiring from public office and is 
in a lame-duck capacity, he will apparently 
avoid the temptations of statesmanship in 
the same expert way he has avoided them in 
the past. 

It is a foregone conclusion that the Senate 
Judiciary Committee’s hearings will be rou- 
tine and polite. The panel will approve the 
nominations of both Fortas and Thornberry 
and report them favorably to the Senate 
Floor. If there is a fight, it will take place 
there; and it will come in the form of a fili- 
buster—or, as the Members of the Senate like 
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to say, “an extended debate”. The success or 
failure of this tactic will depend almost en- 
tirely upon the decision of Southern Demo- 
crats when the attempt is made to shut off 
debate. It takes a two-thirds vote to impose 
cloture—and even 15 Republicans, voting 
with the delegation of Southern Democrats, 
would constitute a large enough force to pre- 
vent that imposition. 

I have discussed the background of Mr, 
Fortas before, but perhaps it would be wise 
to repeat some of the highlights of his ca- 
reer once again. The principal reason he has 
been selected for the job of Chief Justice, of 
course, is the fact that for 30 years he has 
been a close political associate of Lyndon 
Johnson. He provided the legal brainpower 
that was able to pressure Supreme Court Jus- 
tice Hugo Black to overrule a Federal Court 
decision against Johnson in the infamous 
Texas Senatorial primary election of 1948. 
Black's action halted an investigation into 
fraudulent ballot counting and enabled 
Johnson to turn a 200-vote deficit into an 87- 
vote margin of victory. In July, 1949, Fortas 
was named by a Senate investigating panel 
as one of an elite group of former Federal 
Officials who were representing private firms 
in dealings with the same Government agen- 
cies for whom they had formerly worked. 
Fortas, a former Undersecretary of the De- 
partment of the Interior was listed among 
“influence men“ who were collecting “fat 
legal fees” for such services. 

He had also worked in the Agriculture De- 
partment during the early New Deal days and 
has admitted being close to a fellow employee 
named Alger Hiss. He has denied, however, 
that he had ever associated closely with the 
famous “Ware Group” in that Department 
which included Hiss, Lee Pressman, John 
Abt, Nathan Witt, Harold Ware, Nathan 
Gregory Silvermaster and others—many of 
whom were known to be Communists deeply 
involved in a Soviet espionage scheme. 

On January 4, 1945, Fortas wrote to Harry 
Dexter White congratulating him on his ap- 
pointment as assistant secretary of the Treas- 
ury. In the 1950's, Fortas served as the at- 
torney for several witnesses before Congres- 
sional investigating committees on internal 
subversion, including Owen Lattimore. 

He later served as the attorney for Bobby 
Baker . . a service which he undertook in 
hope of alleviating Vice President Johnson 
of any possible embarrassment which might 
evolve from that scandal. In 1964, it was Abe 
Fortas who personally went to the news- 
papers here in the Nation’s Capital to get 
them to kill, temporarily at least, the story 
of the arrest of President Johnson’s closest 
personal White House adviser, Walter Jen- 
kins, on charges of sex perversion. That is 
part of the Fortas record. I’ll have more for 
you now. 

Fortas was the chief architect for the War- 
ren Commission which purported to investi- 
gate the assassination of President John F. 
Kennedy. He also set up the vast radio-tele- 
vision empire of the Johnson family in a way 
whereby the fortune could still be controlled, 
although it was technically “in trust.” 

His career as a Supreme Court Justice is 
also important to note. Fortas lay the ground- 
work for the famous “Miranda” decision 
which placed severe limits on the right of 
policemen to interrogate criminal suspects. 
Indeed, Fortas’ vote in that case was the 
crucial one in a 5 to 4 decision. 

Fortas has also held the view that the 
mentally ill and chronic alcoholics should 
not be held accountable for their criminal 
acts—he dissented just last month on a de- 
cision in which the majority refused to ban 
criminal prosecution of perpetual drunks. 

He has opposed the use of wiretapping by 
the police as a means to gather evidence in 
criminal cases—he has supported every Court 
decision nullifying “loyalty oaths” to the 
Constitution of the United States for public 
servants—including, even, public school 
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teachers. Such oaths, Fortas has said, are an 
insult and an infringement on the individ- 
uals rights under the First Amendment. 

He has consistently opposed most attempts 
by the Federal Government to investigate 
and restrict the activities of subversive or- 
ganizations like the Communist Party. Fortas 
opposed, for example, the registration provi- 
sions of the Internal Security Act of 
1950 . . . he objected to the Federal law pro- 
hibiting Communists from working in na- 
tional defense installations. 

More recently, in May of this year, Fortas 
released a 64-page pamphlet expressing his 
views “Concerning Dissent and Civil Dis- 
obedience”—the essence of which is that he 
supports the doctrine of deliberately vio- 
lating laws as a means of furthering one’s 
own concept of social and political justice. 
In this pamphlet, in fact, Fortas openly 
professes his “solidarity” with the followers 
of the late Martin Luther King, Jr. and of 
his successor, Ralph Abernathy ... who, of 
course, is in jail here in Washington right 
now because he DID practice the doctrine 
of civil disobedience. 

That, then, in capsule form, is the back- 
ground and philosophy of Abe Fortas who 
tomorrow will be considered as a candidate 
for a promotion to the highest judicial po- 
sition in this nation. If he is confirmed, 
don’t expect Chief Justice Fortas to be much 
different from his predecessor—Earl Warren. 
During the 1966-67 term, Fortas agreed with 
Warren on 97 out of a possible 112 decisions: 
a record of accord with the chief justice 
exceeded only by Justice Brennan. In most 
of the cases in which there was disagree- 
ment, Fortas took a more radical stand than 
Warren. 

There are many people throughout our 
country, and I confess I am one, who have 
been very unhappy with the so-called War- 
ren Court” and feel it is time for a change. 
There are many people, and again I include 
myself, who are in complete disagreement 
with Justice Fortas’ positions regarding the 
problems of crime, corruption, Communism 
and civil disobedience, Indeed, I suspect we 
may even constitute the vast majority of 
the nation’s population. To me, it is not only 
unfair but grossly undemocratic that the 
people of this nation should be subjected to 
a perpetuation of unpopular Court decisions 
for many years to come simply because Lyn- 
don Baines Johnson—who himself is not too 
popular—wants to pay off some political 
IOU’s to two old friends before he steps into 
retirement. I grant that the President has 
the constitutional authority to make these 
appointments, but it is equally true that the 
Senate has the constitutional authority to 
say “no”. Chief Justice Warren has indi- 
cated he will stay on in his present post in 
the event his successor is not confirmed dur- 
ing this Session . . . whether he stays on 
or not, it seems to me that the American 
people should get a chance to have their 
feelings consulted and considered in this 
critically important issue, These are times 
of much debate and controversy and some- 
how the Supreme Court inevitably winds up 
in the center of it all. If the voters in No- 
vember decree a change in the policies which 
have dominated their Federal Government— 
and that is a real possibility—they have 
a right, I believe, to have that change made 
across the board—including any new ap- 
pointments which might be made to the 
Supreme Court. 

If a vacancy on the Court had been occa- 
sioned by the death of one of the Justices, 
it might have been an entirely different 
situation. As it is, however, there is a very 
obvious conspiracy—or if you prefer, “an 
arrangement’—in this case, whereby the 
President and Chief Justice Warren are delib- 
erately trying to deny Mr. Johnson’s suc- 
cessor the opportunity of making these im- 
portant appointments. I challenge anyone to 
dispute this fact. In effect, Earl Warren has 
offered his resignation on the condition that 
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he can help select his replacement—and the 
President has consented to this blackmail. 
That, I suggest is specious politics at its 
worst. It makes a complete mockery of the 
principles of self-determination and democ- 
racy. And it is a disgraceful distortion of the 
intent of the Constitution. 

There are a few brave souls in the Senate 
who are willing to stand up and fight on 
this issue, and, as I have mentioned, there 
is a chance they may succeed in blocking 
these two Supreme Court nominations. I 
have always encouraged listeners to this 
broadcast—no matter what their disposi- 
tion—to write their Congressional represent- 
atives to let them know your feelings on im- 
portant issues. In this case, I would suggest 
that the Republican members of the Senate, 
and the Southern Democrats, might be very 
interested to hear your ideas and recom- 
mendations. 

FORTAS AND THE COURT 
(By Daniel Lyons, S.J.) 

There has been considerable apprehension 
in Washington particularly among Republi- 
can congressmen, about the appointment of 
Abe Fortas to succeed Earl Warren as Chief 
Justice of the United States Supreme Court, 
Mr. Fortas succeeded Arthur Goldberg to the 
Supreme Court in 1965, in the 50-year-old 
tradition of having one Jew on the Court. 
It has also been traditional to have one Cath- 
olic and 7 Protestants. 

Fortas votes consistently with the liberal 
majority, and it is obvious why the Presi- 
dent appointed him. He is 19 years younger 
than Warren, and Johnson hopes to set the 
policies of the Court for the next 20 years. 

Many of us share the apprehension, not be- 
cause Mr. Fortas is a Democrat, but because 
of his lifelong affiliation with Leftist groups 
and individuals. His most famous law case 
was defending Owen Lattimore. He was a 
close friend of Harry Dexter White. No one 
in the United States had more to do with the 
betrayal of China to the Communists than 
White and Lattimore. White was a member 
of the Communist Party for much of his life. 
He committed suicide when he was finally ex- 
posed by Elizabeth Bentley as an espionage 
agent for the Soviet Union for many years. 
He sabotaged the sending of $1 billion which 
Congress appropriated to help Nationalist 
China against the Communists. Yet when he 
was appointed Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury, two years earlier, Mr. Fortas wrote 
to White that his appointment was com- 
pletely deserved” and would “strengthen the 
Government considerably.” White expressed 
“deep satisfaction” at the letter. (Cf. Inter- 
locking Subversion in Government, Senate 
Report 58, part 30, page 35.) 

Over the last 25 years, Fortas has belonged 
to a host of Leftwing organizations. He was 
on the national committee of the Inter- 
national Juridical Association, which had 
many Communist Party members, e.g. Lee 
Pressman, Joseph Brodsky, Nathan Witt, Leo 
Gallagher, and David Bentall. This organiza- 
tion was characterized by the House Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities as an or- 
ganization which “actively defended Com- 
munists and consistently followed the Com- 
munist Party line.” It was an official offshoot 
of the International Labor Defense, cited by 
the Attorney General as the “legal arm of 
the Communist Party.” 

The International Juridical Association 
was succeeded in the Communist hierarchy 
by the National Lawyers Guild. The leader- 
ship of the two organizations interlock sig- 
nificantly. Fortas was a member of the na- 
tional executive board of the National Law- 
yers Guild, which was cited by the U.S. At- 
torney General as subversive. 

While a professor at Yale, Fortas was on 
the board of the Law Students Association, 
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part of the American Youth Congress. This 
organization was also cited by the Attorney 
General as subversive. It was an affiliate of 
the United States Peace Committee, which 
was part of the Communist-controlled peace 
front. It is interesting to note that its let- 
terhead was printed by the Prompt Press, 
a regular printer for Communist Party litera- 
ture. 

Fortas was also a member of the Wash- 
ington Committee for Democratic Action, 
which did so much to defend various Com- 
munist Party members, and whose meetings 
were addressed by such well known Commu- 
nist leaders as Elizabeth Gurley Flynn, Lee 
Pressman, and Doxey Wilkerson. 

Early in his career Mr. Fortas was brought 
to work for the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission by William O. Douglas, now on the 
Supreme Court, who has long been known 
as an admirer of Moscow and Peking and 
opposed to anti-Communism. It was Chief 
Justice Warren who assigned Fortas to han- 
dle the famous Gideon case before the Court. 

When Lyndon Johnson won his first pri- 
mary election for the Senate by a margin 
of 87 votes in 1948, a Federal judge forbade 
putting Johnson’s name on the November 
ballot until an inquiry could be conducted 
concerning the charges of serious irregulari- 
ties. The Federal Court of Appeals upheld 
the order, but Abe Fortas came to the rescue. 
He got Hugo Black of the Supreme Court to 
override the Federal Judge, an astonishing 
instance of one judge taking a case into his 
own hands while the U.S. Supreme Court 
was in recess. Fortas has continued to serve 
his client ever since. It was he who drew up 
the trust agreement concerning the $20 
million financial empire of Lyndon Johnson 
while he serves as President, an empire that 
was built up during his career as a govern- 
ment official. Reports that his wife inherited 
a substantial sum of money are grossly 
exaggerated. 

Fortas was also attorney for Johnson’s 
close friend and assistant, Bobby Baker, the 
former page boy who abused his influence 
as an aide to Johnson to become a million- 
aire. When another of Johnson's aides, Walter 
Jenkins, was picked up on a morals charge, 
it was Fortas who had the charges quashed. 
But the news leaked out, and both the Baker 
and Jenkins cases were national scandals. 
Fortas also helped to organize the Warren 
Commission. 

In the last 20 years the Supreme Court has 
taken unto itself far more power than it ever 
had before. No wonder people are apprehen- 
sive about the appointment of a man to be 
Chief Justice for the next 20 years or so, 
whose past contacts and connections have 
cast such ominous shadows. There is little 
about his record to indicate he understands 
what Communism or Communist subversion 
is all about. And are we not entitled to 
serious doubts about his judgment? 


THE ForTAS-WARREN MANEUVERS 
(By Thurman Sensing) 

The more complex the political maneuvers 
become to force Senate confirmation of the 
nomination of Justice Abe Fortas as Chief 
Justice, the more clear it is that the Senate 
will act responsibly and in the public interest 
if it rejects the nomination. 

On the one hand, Chief Justice Earl War- 
ren is busily trying to pressure the Senate 
into confirmation. He threatens to remain on 
the bench if Mr. Fortas is not approved as 
his successor. Under the U.S. Constitution, 
a justice of the Supreme Court has no voice 
in the selection of his successor. This does 
not deter Mr. Warren, however, who already 
is guilty of many usurpations of power and 
who has only contempt for the procedures 
of constitutional government. 

The Senate has an unquestionable right to 
refuse to confirm any judicial nomination it 
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deems improper. Indeed one-sixth of the 
Supreme Court nominees presented to the 
Senate in our country’s history have been 
rejected. In such cases, it is the President's 
duty to submit the name of other nominees, 
more acceptable to the Senate. Certainly, the 
Founding Fathers never intended for a Su- 
preme Court justice to play a part in naming 
the man who succeeds him on the bench. If 
Mr. Warren is allowed to get away with this 
grossly political maneuver, designed to ele- 
vate another “liberal” activist and fasten 
that philosophy on the court for years ahead, 
the other justices likewise will be encouraged 
to take a hand in choosing their successors, 

What Earl Warren is doing is an affront to 
the Senate and to the people. He would ren- 
der meaningless the power to confirm or 
reject, that the Constitution assigns to the 
Senate. As the next President will be chosen 
by the people, Mr. Warren is trying to silence 
the voice of the people. He is playing politics 
in a way unheard of in the history of the 
U.S. Supreme Court. 

The whole deal involving Mr. Warren’s 
negotiated retirement, which constitutes ma- 
neuvering to create a vacancy on the bench, 
is sordid in character. It smacks of some- 
thing worked out in a smoke-filled room at 
a political meeting. It is cynical as well as 
unconstitutional. As U.S. Senator Robert P. 
Griffin has said, the maneuvering “suggests 
a shocking lack of faith in our system and 
the people who make it work.” 

Leaving aside these aspects of the nomina- 
tion, there is the question of Justice Fortas’ 
activities to consider. It appears that Mr. 
Fortas, while on the bench, has displayed 
little respect for the principle of the separa- 
tion of powers that is basic to our constitu- 
tional system, The New York Times Maga- 
zine said June 4, 1967, that Mr. Fortas is 
“drawn into non-judicial matters by friends 
who want government jobs and know he still 
carries weight at the White House.” The 
Times cited Justice Fortas’ role in landing a 
federal judgeship for one man, in advising 
the President on coping with steel increases 
and in helping to frame measures dealing 
with labor disputes. 

United Press International said June 27, 
1968, that “Fortas has been one of the Pres- 
ident’s closest advisers, in a wide range of 
governmental matters, even while serving as 
an associate justice.” 

This involvement is ample cause for re- 
jecting his nomination. It is a much more 
serious matter than mere cronyism, for a 
judge of any court should know that he has 
no business taking part in the decisions of 
the executive, whether of a state or of the 
nation. A Justice who also is a political ad- 
viser and aide to a President cannot be im- 
partial when he goes on the bench. He is a 
participant in the political process when he 
is an adviser, and this a judge has no right 
to be. A judge who is an agent or a political 
co-worker of the Chief Executive is violating 
the deepest traditions of the Anglo-Saxon 
legal system. Mr. Fortas apparently does not 
recognize this, or, if he does recognize it, 
he is contemptuous of the obligations of a 
judge in this respect. Whatever his rationale 
for working as a White House adviser, the 
relationship he has maintained is an im- 
proper one. It profoundly disqualifies him 
for the high position of Chief Justice. 

These facts and issues must be spelled out 
to the Amrrican people so that they can let 
their Senators know that they want the tra- 
ditions of our government upheld. Mr. Fortas 
may be a skilled political fixer, who has res- 
cued the Johnson administration from many 
tight spots. But that is not a credential for 
Chief Justice. The next man who holds that 
post should be a man who cherishes the 
Constitution and is respectful towards its 
underlying principles. Mr. Fortas doesn't fit 
the bill. 
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[From the Washington (D.C.) Evening Star, 
July 22, 1968] 
JUSTICE OFFICIALS CALLED To DEFEND MEMO 
ON FORTAS 


Justice Department officials today were 
asked to defend, in a Senate hearing tomor- 
row, a memorandum praising the Supreme 
Court work of Justice Abe Fortas. 

At the request of Sen. Sam J. Ervin, D-N.C., 
the Senate Judiciary Committee invited de- 
partment officials to testify on what Ervin 
described as an attempt to “propagandize the 
committee.” 

The. 28-page memorandum, drawn up by 
the department at the request of Sen. Philip 
A. Hart, D-Mich., was given to the committee 
Saturday by Hart. He said he wanted it to 
“give a balanced view” of Fortas’ work to 
offset criticism made by Southern senators, 

Ervin’s demand for the appearance of de- 
partment officiais who wrote the document 
added one more delay on the committee’s 
handling of Fortas’ nomination to be chief 
justice. 

Ervin said he could finish up his questions 
about Fortas and the memorandum in about 
an hour tomorrow. Committee Chairman 
James O. Eastland, D-Miss., said this would 
end hearings on Fortas. 

“I Just have no idea” when the committee 
will schedule the closed-door meeting to vote 
on Fortas, Eastland told newsmen. 

It remained possible, however, that a vote 
could come Wednesday. 

Today the committee concluded temporari- 
ly a series of hearings on President Johnson's 
nomination of Federal Judge Homer Thorn- 
berry to become a new member of the court, 
provided Fortas moves up to chief justice. 

In testimony this morning. Thornberry 
broke his own rule of not commenting on 
court decibers being questioned of the Judi- 
ciary Committee when he talked briefly 
about an April ruling criticized by some sen- 
ators. 

The case on which Thornberry commented 
involyed an anti-war demonstration against 
President Johnson at Kileen, Tex., last year. 
The court ruled that a disturbing-the-peace 
law used against the demonstrators was un- 
constitutional, but the tribunal refused to 
issue an order nullifying the law in order 
to give the Texas legislature a chance to 
cure its unconstitutional features. 

Thornberry was one of three judges join- 
ing in that court ruling, but he said that he 
did not write the opinion which was un- 
signed. 

Ervin criticized the three-judge court for 
“suspending the Constitution” by refusing to 
bar the use of a statute found unconstitu- 
tional. 

Abe Fortas went a considerable way last 
week, somewhat against his will, to take the 
U.S. Supreme Court out of its marble mu- 
seum and into more public realms. 

As a result, the court from now on is 
likely to be more the object of popular fas- 
cination, and perhaps less of popular awe. 

Not only did Fortas talk at length about 
how he was moved, with little doubt of the 
propriety, well beyond the close limits of the 
judge’s role. He also defended that strongly, 
by talk of duty and patriotism, and made it 
seem almost common in history. 

Moreover, by sitting, mostly with patience, 
as his record and the court's were severely 
tested by senators, Fortas set some precedents 
for the right of Congress—and the people—to 
check the court by complaining. 

Through it all, there emerged a view of the 
court, and its justices, as an institution of 
men much more open to approach than the 
classical notions of withdrawn reserve had 
allowed it to be. 

It was something of a shock, 

A remark by Sen. Philip A. Hart, D-Mich., 
who knows history and who is sensitive to 
popular feelings, suggested the near-startling 
impact of the discoveries. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Referring to Fortas’ forays to the White 
House, and the justice’s reminder that many 
others have done that, too, Hart said in tones 
of disbelief: 

“I confess that all of us, as citizens, had 
the notion that contact between the Presi- 
dent and justices of the Supreme Court 
would be social only.” 

There has been, almost always, a special 
dignity surrounding the Supreme Court. It 
has been called America’s “secular pope,” the 
institution from which a nation’s public 
ideals were pronounced, above the level of 
politics and beyond the dogmas of the street. 

In modern times, the very personality of 
chief Justices—Fred M. Vinson and Earl War- 
ren, both grandfatherly—conveyed the image 
of respect and reserve. 

The habits and customs of the court, all 
scarlet-draped and black-robed, did the same. 
The U.S. government paid its antique re- 
spects by sending its lawyers there, even to 
this day, in morning clothes. 

The physical setting—justices beyond 
reach behind the great bench or behind huge 
brass hallway doors; thousands of square 
feet of marble corridors empty of every- 
thing but soaring columns—added to the 
museum atmosphere. 

And above all, there were the judgments 
of the court, the opinions, speaking for 
themselves: beyond remaining challenge, 
with lawyers, and clients, mostly acquiescing 
politely. 

Fortas did not forfeit all of that last week, 
to be sure, In fact, he told the Senate Judi- 
ciary Committee he hoped “the American 
people will venerate the institution, and 
realize that these men (the justices) are 
doing their best, as God gives them wisdom 
and intelligence.” 

But as he made even more clear, he hoped 
they would venerate the court for what it 
does, not for what it is. It was in this sense, 
too, that he sought to justify what he, even 
as a justice, has done for “the good of the 
country” by aiding President Johnson. 

He did not agree, he said, that a justice 
of the Supreme Court should always be will- 
ing to step symbolically down from the court 
whenever a President had a job that a judge 
might best do. 

But he did assert that the calls for help, 
when they involve matters of “great per- 
plexity,” are calls which no judge could re- 
fuse out of hand. And if they were not likely 
matters for a future court case, he ought 
not refuse, Fortas implied. 

The aristocratic lawyer and judge, not well 
known by the public, was becoming—as the 
four public days ended—a public figure of 
moods and wit, of near-eagerness to be 
accommodating. 

And it was as a quite accommodating wit- 
ness that Fortas said more, in the traditional 
mold, than a justice would have. Four hours 
of sitting silent, as he and the court were 
heavily assaulted seemed to turn Fortas, 
finally, into something of an apologist. 

Almost in a mood of weariness, he said as 
the final day of probing began: 

“Either yesterday, or the day before, or 
the day before that, I stated that I do not 
believe the Supreme Court of the United 
States should or can appropriately make pol- 
icy or seek to bring about political or social 
change in this country.” 

For a man who, as a private lawyer and 
then as a justice, has helped the Supreme 
Court apply “imperatives towards a greater 
social order” in the nation, the comment and 
its mood were a clear accommodation to 
the persistence of his and the court’s critics, 

The precedent of a sitting justice, who 
has been something of a leader of the court, 
making peace with the severest of the trib- 
unal’s challengers may not be repeated again 
soon. But the first precedent was enough to 
have marked a historic change. 

Abe Fortas’ testimony made the Supreme 
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Court and its justices something closer to a 
people's tribunal.” What some critical schol- 
ars have called an “undemocratic oligarchy” 
may have passed into history. 


FORTAS GETS Praise From Justice DEPT. 
(By Lyle Denniston) 


The Justice Department, in a highly un- 
usual move, has defended Justice Abe Fortas 
as a judge who avoids the extremes and 
makes decisions that are “moderate” or 
middle- ground.“ 

A 28-page memorandum, which adds up to 
a thorough defense not only of Fortas but 
also of the Supreme Court majority in con- 
troversial cases in the last three years, was 
given to the Senate Judiciary Committee 
yesterday. 

Sen. Philip A. Hart, D-Mich., said the mem- 
orandum was prepared at his request. “I 
think it will be helpful to all of us to have 
some balanced view,” he added. 


PLACED IN RECORD 


Obviously aimed at dispelling any notion 
of Fortas as a far-out leftist and judicial 
activist, the department’s document was 
made a part of the formal Senate record on 
Fortas’ nomination to be chief justice. 

In effect, the memorandum makes the de- 
fense of Fortas which he himself refused— 
most of the time—to make in four days of 
testimony last week. 

He insisted the Constitution forbids a 
member of the court to answer to any other 
branch of government for his official actions. 

Two Southern senators—Sam J. Ervin, D- 
N.C., and Strom Thurmond, R-S.C.—repeat- 
edly criticized Fortas and the current court 
majority for failing to show “judicial self- 
restraint.” 

Ervin raised the same complaint yesterday 
against Judge Homer Thornberry, whom 
President Johnson has named to take Fortas’ 
place if Fortas is approved as chief justice. 

The senator questioned the federal judge 
from Texas for a little more than an hour, 
limiting his inquiry entirely to a 1966 opin- 
ion by Thornberry nullifying Texas’ poll tax. 


WON’T COMMENT ON WORK 


As Fortas repeatedly had done, Thornberry 
said he would not answer questions about 
his judicial work because of “the separation 
of powers, the Constitution and my oath.” 

He argued, “After I issue an opinion, I 
ought not to try to amend, take back, or 
add to it.” 

Thornberry was asked to return tomorrow 
to answer more questions. However, Ervin 
said he had finished, and few of the other 
committee members are expected to have 
many questions, 

It is expected that the committee will 
reach a vote on Fortas’ nomination sometime 
within the next 10 days. But it does not 
plan to act on Thornberry until the full 
Senate votes on Fortas, in August or Sep- 
tember. 

PUBLIC INTEREST NOTED 


Fortas seemed impressed, and somewhat 
surprised, at the public’s interest in his hear- 
ings. After four days of weaving his way 
through crowds of spectators to get to the 
witness stand, and of seeing big headlines 
about his testimony, Fortas told the senators 
in a letter made public yesterday; 

“The hearings have impressed upon me 
anew the acute interest and concern that 
exist with respect to the work of this court.” 

He repeated an earlier suggestion that the 
court, lawyers who plead cases there, law 
professors and the press find new and better 
ways to inform the public of the court’s 
work. He endorsed no specific steps, however. 

Fortas’ only broad attempt to defend him- 
self before the senators last week came on 
his role, even after joining the court, of 
helping Johnson in policymaking sessions at 
the White House. 
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“MARKED BY RESTRAINT” 


The new Justice Department memorandum 
does not mention that, It is limited to what 
is described as “a commentary indicating the 
true scope and impact” of the court rulings 
criticized by Ervin and Thurmond, 

Summing up, the document argues that 
“the work of Justice Fortas has been marked 
by an unusual degree of judicial restraint.” 

Discounting the idea that a justice’s rec- 
ord could be assessed on the basis of “a scat- 
tering of cases,” the department comments: 

“The proper measure by which to assess 
the performance of a justice is to ask wheth- 
er his work as a whole reveals intelligence, 
craftsmanship, insight, and an understand- 
ing of the Constitution and government, 

“On this score, Justice Fortas deserves ex- 
tremely high marks.” 

A department spokesman said Hart first 
asked that the memorandum be drawn up 
when Ervin began criticizing specific cases, 
on Tuesday. It was enlarged from day to day 
as Ervin cited more cases and as Thurmond 
joined in doing so. 


EFFORT UNPRECEDENTED 


Staff members in the office of Deputy Atty. 
Gen, Warren Christopher prepared the docu- 
ment, the spokesman said, No one from For- 
tas’ office, or any other office at the Supreme 
Court, was involved in any way, it was re- 
ported. à 

The effort was unprecedented. The Justice 
Department has sent officials to testify in 
favor of court nominees, but never previously 
had occasion to defend a nominee’s record as 
a justice. 

More than a third of the memorandum is 
devoted to the high court's most controver- 
sial recent rulings in criminal law cases. 

It challenges, as “greatly exaggerated,” the 
two main complaints against the 1966 deci- 
sion—in the so-called “Miranda case’’—grant- 
ing criminal suspects the right to have a law- 
yer and to remain silent when police attempt 
to question them in the station house. 

These complaints are that the ruling was a 
departure from existing law and that the de- 
cision will have a “deleterious impact 
on law enforcement.” 


IMPACT DISCOUNTED 


Citing two law school studies last year of 
the ruling’s impact, the Justice Department 
said both “come to the same conclusion— 
that the impact of Miranda on law enforce- 
ment has been small, and that the decision 
has had little effect, either on police prac- 
tices or on the investigation and solution of 
crime.” 

The department says the Court, in that 
decision, “specifically invited the Congress 
to enact appropriate legislation dealing with 
confessions and police interrogation,” 

On Fortas' role in that case, the memo- 
randum asserts that related decisions made 
by the court before he was a justice fore- 
closed some of the possibilities that might 
otherwise have been open to him.” 

The document also commends Fortas for 
showing a “strong sense of judicial restraint” 
this year when he spoke of the need for 
judges to permit police to arrest and try to 
identify a man suspected of murder. 


“MODERATE APPROACH” 


Referring to criticism by senators of the 
justice's votes in favor of the civil rights of 
Negroes, the department sums up: 

“A close analysis of Justice Fortas’ posi- 
tions in these decisions demonstrates that he 
has consistently taken a moderate and 
cautious approach to these difficult and com- 
plex problems.” 

Discussing his “middle ground” position 
endorsing congressional power to forbid 
private persons to discriminate racially, the 
document says this position was “reasonable 
and viable” and “offered guidance to the 
Congress.” 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


This year's most controversial decisions by 
the court—on the right of Negroes to buy 
private housing wherever they wish, and the 
power of the goyernment to punish draft- 
card burners—the department also com- 
mends Fortas and the court. 

On the “open housing” case, the court’s 
opinion is described as one showing defer- 
ence and respect for the legislative role of 
Congress.” 

By his vote with the majority to uphold 
punishment for burning draft cards, the de- 
partment said, “Justice Fortas clearly ex- 
pressed his view on one of the critical issues 
in the nation today, the limits of dissent 
in a free society.” 

On another test case involving claims to 
“free speech” rights by persons involved in 
demonstrations, the department found 
Fortas’ position one that “can hardly be 
said” to be “a license for unbridled demon- 
strations” in public facilities, 

Fortas, and the court majority, also get 
the department’s support for a series of re- 
cent decisions limiting federal and state 
controls on Communists and other “sub- 
versives.” 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Sunday Star, 
July 21, 1968] 


Sen. Robert P. Griffin, R-Mich., plans to 
take his fight on President Johnson’s Su- 
preme Court nominations to the Republican 
national convention next month. 

He now has a staff member “working on a 
proposed platform plank that would relate to 
appointments to the judiciary,” Griffin dis- 
closed in an interview. 

It is almost a certainty that any attempt 
by the freshman senator to get such a plank 
adopted will lead to a fight with the GOP 
platform committee chairman, Sen. Everett 
M. Dirksen of Illinois. 

Dirksen, the Senate minority leader, has 
vigorously supported Johnson’s controversial 
nominations of Justice Abe Fortas to be chief 
justice and Federal Judge Homer Thornberry 
to be an associate justice on the court. Grif- 
fin vigorously opposes both. 

POSSIBLY CONCEDE 


Griffin conceded that a fight with Dirksen 
is “a possibility,” but added: “I hope not.” 

In any case, the senator continued, This 
just can’t be ignored. Those of us who feel 
strongly about it are going to see that it gets 
aired. A platform approach is one way to do 
that.” 

Former Vice President Richard M. Nixon, 
the leading candidate for the GOP presiden- 
tial nomination, has criticized President 
Johnson for making nominations to the 
court this late in his term. 

If it appears, when the convention opens 
on Aug. 5 in Miami Beach, that Nixon is 
almost sure to be the winner, Griffin’s cause 
might be aided, 

Furthermore, if Nixon does become the 
nominee, it might be more difficult for Re- 
publican senators to vote—in effect—against 
his views on the court nominations, 

Voting on the Fortas and Thornberry ap- 
pointments is not likely to come until after 
the GOP convention, because time has grown 
too short for the Senate to get through the 
remaining steps that must precede a vote 
on the Senate floor. 

Griffin, who has been leading a group of 
16 to 18 GOP senators who oppose the nom- 
inations, objects to Fortas as a “crony” of 
President Johnson’s. But Griffin has raised 
other challenges that do not relate directly 
to Fortas and Thornberry personally. 

Griffin believes that his opposition is de- 
signed not to criticize the Supreme Court, 
but help regain what he considers to be its 
lost prestige and status with the American 
people. He frequently cites a recent Gallup 
Poll showing the court's standing with the 
people at an historic low. 
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He said in the interview that his efforts at 
the GOP convention on the nominations 
question would be designed to get the Re- 
publicans on record in favor of rebuilding 
“respect for the prestige of the court.” 


CAUSE GAINING 


Although the Michigan lawmaker has been 
conspicuous as a leader of the bloc of Re- 
publican senators, his cause of opposing 
Fortas has been gaining some following 
among Southern Democrats. 

Yesterday, one more Southerner—Sen. Er- 
nest F. Hollings, D-S.C.—announced he is 
against Fortas’ nomination. He is the fifth 
Democrat to take that position publicly. 

In doing so, he ridiculed all of Griffin’s ar- 
guments, saying they had “obscured” the real 
issue, which is whether the Senate wants to 
approve a continuation of the “Warren phil- 
osophy” on the Supreme Court. 

Attacking the Warren-led court for “Judi- 
cial activism,” Hollings said a vote for Fortas 
“can only be taken as approving that brand 
of judicial philosophy.” 


[From U.S. News & World Report, July 29, 
1 


THE NOMINEE FOR CHIEF Justice COMMENTS 
on SOME KEY ISSUES 


Justice Abe Fortas, nominated to succeed 
Earl Warren as the Chief Justice of the 
United States, says in a recently published 
booklet that the nation is now “in the throes 
of a vast revolution.” 

In the 64-page publication—entitled “Con- 
cerning Dissent and Civil Disobedience“ 
the Supreme Court Justice comments on 
controversial issues facing America today. 
Some of the views which Mr. Fortas expresses 
in the booklet are given below. 


LAWS OF THE LAND 


Obeying the law. “I fully accept the prin- 
ciple that each of us is subject to law; that 
each of us is bound to obey the law enacted 
by his government.” 

Disobeying the law. “If I had been a Negro 
living in Birmingham or Little Rock or 
Plaquemines Parish, Louisiana, I hope 
I would have disobeyed the State law that 
said I might not enter the public waiting 
room reserved for Whites.“ 

“It is only in respect to such laws—laws 
that are basically offensive to fundamental 
values of life or the Constitution—that a 
moral (although not a legal) defense of law 
violation can possibly be urged. 

“Anyone assuming to make the judgment 
that a law is in this category assumes a ter- 
rible burden, He has undertaken a fearful 
moral as well as legal responsibility. He 
should be prepared to submit to prosecu- 
tion by the state for the violation of law 
and the imposition of punishment if he is 
wrong or unsuccessful.” 


Rebellion vs. dissent. “. . . The disobedi- 
ence of laws which are not themselves the 
target of the protest . constitutes an act 


of rebellion, not merely of dissent.” 

The rule of law. The state, the courts, and 
the individual citizen are bound by a set of 
laws ...and the state and the individual 
must accept the courts’ determinations of 
what those rules are and mean in specific in- 
stances,” 

VIOLENCE IN AMERICA 
Nate ce to do. “Violence must not be toler- 
ated. ... 

“Rioters should be arrested, tried and con- 
victed.” 

How much property damage? “An organized 
society cannot and will not long endure per- 
sonal and property damage, whatever the 
reason, context, or occasion.” 

The alternatives to force... . We have 
many alternatives to the use of force. 

“The citizen may bring pressure to bear 
on the state by writing, speaking, orga- 
nizing, picketing, and demonstrating. He 
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may, in many instances, bring suit against 
the state or its officials.” 


DISSENT AND PROTEST 


Civil disobedience. “It is the state’s duty 
to arrest and punish those who violate the 
laws designed to protect private safety and 
public order.” 

Government restraint. “... There has 
been a remarkable absence of governmental 
effort to curtail the right to dissent and 


. . . . City officials, police, 
and citizens must be tolerant of mass demon- 
strations, however large and inconvenient.” 
Rule for protesters, “Dissent and dissenters 
have no monopoly on freedom... . They 
must accept dissent from their dissent.” 
The police. “The fact that they represent 
the state does not give them immunity from 
the consequences of brutality or lawless- 
ness.” 
THE NEGRO 


What's ahead for nation. “We must expect 
to live... with continued friction. The 
needs [of the Negro] cannot be met in our 
lifetime.” 

Negro achievements. “Negroes... have 
acquired the all-important access to the 
ballot box. They have achieved positions of 
importance and affluence in our govern- 
ments, State and federal. They have found 
solidarity and dignity.” 


YOUTH REVOLT AND THE DRAFT 


Something new for nation. “The revolt 
of the young people, on and off the campus, 
is a fairly new phenomenon for this coun- 
try.” 

Campus as a refuge. “I know of no legal 
principle which protects students on campus 
from the consequences of activities which 
would be violations of law if undertaken 
elsewhere.” 

The military draft. “From time imme- 
morial, service in the armed forces .. has 
been regarded as an obligation which the 
state may impose. . . .” 

War protest. The state cannot ac- 
knowledge an individual’s right to veto its 
decision that a particular war is right and 
necessary.” 

REVOLUTION 

How peaceful? “We are now in the throes 
of a vast revolution. Considering its scope 
and depth, it has been relatively peaceful. 
I think that, even as of today, it is the most 
profound and pervasive revolution ever 
achieved by substantially peaceful means.” 


FITCHBURG'S FINE LEADERSHIP 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 22, 1968 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
finest housing programs that has come 
to my attention in some time is the con- 
struction of a residential, apartment 
building under the sponsorship of the 
First Parish Church of Fitchburg, Mass., 
in my district. 

This project will be a 10-story struc- 
ture with 168 dwelling units and monthly 
rates will begin at $79.50. 

The project was the concept of the 
leadership and people of the First Par- 
ish Church, and it was very well con- 
ceived and planned. 

Our dear, esteemed friend, and distin- 
guished business, civic, and philanthropic 
leader, Mr. George R. Wallace III, the 
pastor, and others interested in this fine 
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project, called upon me in the matter, 
and in turn, I was gratified to intercede 
with the Department of Housing and Ur- 
ban Development and to learn of favor- 
able consideration for a $2,083,000 loan 
for this highly worthy project. 

I am convinced that this splendidly 
conceived project will benefit a large 
number of worthy people, who would 
otherwise be hard pressed to secure suit- 
able, living accommodations within their 
means. 

Let me congratulate the pastor, the 
church leadership, and the people of the 
parish and of Fitchburg, upon the prog- 
ress that has been made in advancing 
this very meritorious project. 

It is a real fine example of what able, 
conscientious, public-spirited and dedi- 
cated local leadership can do in solving 
most challenging social problems. 


STATEMENT OF CONGRESSMAN 
BENJAMIN B. BLACKBURN BEFORE 
HOUSE COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC 
WORKS 


HON. BENJAMIN B. BLACKBURN 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 22, 1968 


Mr. BLACKBURN. Mr. Speaker, earlier 
this session, I had the pleasure of sub- 
mitting a statement to the House Pub- 
lic Works Committee when it was hold- 
ing hearings on the conservation of our 
water resources. 

Specifically, the committee included 
two of my bills in list of measures it was 
holding hearings on. These bills are H.R. 
16257, the Clean Lake Act of 1968, and 
H.R. 16559, the Oil and Hazardous Sub- 
stance Control Act of 1968. I feel that it 
is essential that the Congress adopt these 
measures in order to preserve our Na- 
tion’s lakes and beaches. 

For the information of my colleagues, 
I would like to insert my statement to the 
committee in the RECORD: 


STATEMENT OF CONGRESSMAN BENJAMIN B. 
BLACKBURN 


(Subject: We must keep moving forward 
in the battle against water pollution.) 

It is no exaggeration to say that today the 
public is aware of the manifold aspects of 
the problem of pollution of the Nation's water 
supply. 

Since 1948 the Federal Government has 
taken an ever increasing part in the effort to 
prevent, abate and control this dangerous 
condition. 

Although the States have primary respon- 
sibility in this area there are many ways by 
which the Congress has and must continue 
to foster Federal participation. 

This committee has before it numerous 
proposals to extend and strengthen the na- 
tional water pollution program. 

All of these proposals have some degree 
of merit. I propose to address myself to sev- 
eral which I believe to be of utmost impor- 
tance to the health and welfare of America 
as they may result in the protection and 
improvement of the quality of its most im- 
portant natural resource. 

America is many times blessed by having 
within its boundaries thousands of beautiful 
lakes, of varying size, natural and man-made. 

They range from small farm ponds to the 
magnificent Great Lakes, and include the 
many splendid reservoirs, the works of man. 
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They serve many purposes. They pro- 
vide a place to swim, to dive, fish in and 
boat upon. Camping and hunting along their 
shores bring joy to many thousands. Reser- 
voirs created by dams serve to restrain flood 
waters to generate electric power, store water 
to be released later to benefit municipal and 
industrial water supply and navigation. 
Many of them support a variety of fish and 
other aquatic life and their environs furnish 
abode for many forms of wildlife and water- 
fowl as well as a pleasant environment for 
humans. 

It is only now being fully comprehended 
that America is in a fair way to losing many 
of these valuable benefits. 

Lakes are subject to the same mistreat- 
ment as the water flowing in the Nation's 
rivers. The streams that feed these bodies 
of water are depositing their increasing loads 
of pollutants in them where they accumu- 
late. 

There is little or no current, their capacity 
for regeneration by oxidation is more limited 
than that of flowing water. Sanitary and 
industrial waste matter is hastening the 
natural process of eutrophication in many 
of them. Noxious aquatic organisms are in- 
creasingly becoming a deterrent to enjoy- 
ment, 

Some of our largest lakes have been called 
dying lakes—such as Lake Erie. Others are 
filling up with decaying vegetation, fish are 
dying, waterfowl are losing their natural 
habitat. The entire ecology is in transition 
and unless spartan measures are undertaken, 
and soon, our Nation stands to lose a val- 
uable resource. 

I strongly advocate that the Congress es- 
pouse an energetic program of resuscitation. 

The Secretary of the Interior should be 
authorized to direct, and implement by 
grant or contract, pilot studies and demon- 
stration projects to develop and improve 
methods of prevention, removal and control 
of pollution in lakes, and elimination or con- 
trol of undesirable nutrients and vegetation. 

Pilot programs should be undertaken by 
arrangement with State, interstate, munici- 
pal or other public agencies at locales where 
there is access by the general public. 

All agencies concerned with the natural 
environment should be consulted. These 
would include the public health, fish and 
wildlife and water resource agencies. 

Such activity should be undertaken im- 
mediately and might well be financed with 
Federal funds up to 90% of the cost to ensure 
early action. 

State and local participants should, of 
course, provide assurances that the improved 
quality of the lake environment would be 
maintained, 

Experience gained by these pilot programs 
can be utilized and applied elsewhere. 

A start for this program should be pro- 
vided to the extent of at least $5 million. 

I feel it incumbent upon me to make clear 
my personal conviction that the role of the 
federal government should be one of research 
and development and not enforcement. The 
need for clarification of my position has 
arisen as a result of a statement issued by the 
Secretary of the Interior dated February 8, 
1968. 

The Secretary of the Interior, in that state- 
ment, has asserted a degree of control over 
local, state, and water control which, in my 
opinion, goes far beyond the authority 
granted to him by the Congress. 

In his statement, the Secretary has issued a 
regulation which would require any expan- 
sion of industrial discharge, or municipal 
sewage to be first approved by not only the 
State Water Control Board which has right- 
fully primary jurisdiction over such discus- 
sions, but also approval from the Secretary 
of the Interior, 

It was never intended by the Congress that 
the Secretary of the Interior should have 
such broad ranging authority as to abrogate 
unto himself the final and absolute control 
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Over the uses of waterways throughout the 
nation. 

This unwarranted assumption of power by 
the Secretary of the Interior, poses a real and 
dangerous threat to the expansion of indus- 
try and the essential uses by municipalities 
and local governments of the streams within 
the various states. To require an additional 
approval from Washington, after industrial 
and local authorities have secured approval 
from state water control boards is to create 
an additional impediment to growth without 
any corresponding benefit. 

The state of Georgia has been recognized 
as providing valuable leadership among the 
states in the development and implementa- 
tion of water purity standards. Other states 
recognizing the hazards to our streams and 
lakes are likewise making great strides in 
policing the usages of their streams. Those 
persons who give direction and leadership 
within their state water control agencies are 
just as competent and sincere as the minions 
surrounding the Secretary of Interior and I 
will trust their judgment. 

The Torrey Canyon disaster off the coast of 
England was only the most spectacular of a 
continuing series of such incidents which 
have occurred, These oil spills, accidental as 
well as willful, are extremely damaging, both 
esthetically and economically, and they must 
not be allowed to continue. 

The Secretary of the Interior and the Sec- 
retary of the Department of Transportation, 
in which the United States Coast Guard is 
located, should be empowered to draft strict 
regulations for vessels carrying oil on the 
high seas. 

The custom of discharging oil into the 
sea from vessels should be absolutely pro- 
hibited within a distance of not less than 12 
miles from shore. Should this be done the 
owners of any discharging vessel should be 
held responsible for cleaning the beaches and 
for eliminating the oil patches in the water 
for which they are responsible. They should 
be held liable for the costs of such cleanup, 

Unfortunately, the practice of emptying 
old oil and bilge tanks close in shore has 
become entirely too common. The result has 
been that beaches up and down the coast- 
lines of the United States have been en- 
countering ever more frequently of late un- 
sightly patches of oil besmirching the 
beaches, entangling waterfowl, and adversely 
affecting all forms of aquatic life. 

This must stop. The best way to do it is to 
provide for strict regulations and rigid 
enforcement. 

Oil pollution is not the only kind resulting 
from the operation of shipping. There is 
sanitary waste from ships and even small 
boats. There are many waterfront industries, 
wharves, docks, warehouses and other build- 
ings and: structures, where man’s activities 
result in waste products being deposited in 
the ocean, estuarine waters, and rivers. 
These are responsible for a great volume of 
pollutants in many forms and should be held 
responsible to the same extent. 

In these days of lightning fast develop- 
ment in all of the branches of science and 
technology new products are being manufac- 
tured, new substances are being formed, par- 
ticularly in the chemical world. A fair pro- 
portion of most of these find their way into 
the Nation’s watercourses where they do not 
belong in nature. Little is known of the 
effects of these many substances on man, on 
water quality and on property. Basic data is 
completely lacking on many of them, meth- 
ods of treating them are not known to be 
completely efficient, and the long term effect 
is completely unknown. 

It is essential that the research program 
of the Federal Water Pollution Control Ad- 
ministration be continued and greatly 


strengthened. This may be done by in house 
research and by contract. 

Such a program should be directed at de- 
termining the characteristics and effects of 
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pollutants and methods must be developed 
for elimination of those found to be dele- 
terious to man’s health and welfare. 

As soon as possible knowledge developed 
in the laboratory should be tried in the field, 
through the pilot demonstration program, 
which again exists in current authority but 
should be greatly strengthened and ex- 
panded. Direct application to the benefit of 
the national water pollution control program 
of the Nation would then follow. A great deal 
remains to be done in this respect. 

An area in which a serious weakness is 
developing in the war against water pollution 
is the lack of trained personnel. This is true 
of engineers needed to design treatment 
plants and sewer systems, and of the tech- 
nical talent needed to operate the plants 
when constructed. 

It is vitally necessary that this situation 
be corrected. 

At the present time there is a program in 
operation at the field laboratory in Cincin- 
nati which provides a training course for 
technical personnel. I strongly urge that 
this program be expanded. Authority for a 
definitely larger program should be included 
in any legislation on water pollution con- 
trol. This institution should provide train- 
ing to state water pollution control person- 
nel in order for them to carry out their 
functions more effectively. 

Similarly the program now in existence 
granting fellowships at various institutions 
in the field of sanitary engineering should 
be vastly expanded and made attractive 
enough to induce young engineering stu- 
dents in greater numbers to specialize in 
the field. This could be done by granting 
scholarships as is being done in many fields 
throughout Federal programs. 

The vast construction program, to say 
nothing of the research and demonstration 
programs which are important elements in 
the Nation’s efforts to achieve some d 
of sanity in its treatment of the physical 
environment, will require, for many years, 
an infinitely increased number of trained 
personnel. 

The control of water pollution involves 
more than just money. Without the man- 
power to carry out programs and projects to 
appropriate more money would be a waste of 
time. 

Philadelphia Water Commissioner Samuel 
Baxter testified two years ago before Con- 
gress when he was president of the Ameri- 
can Water Works Association that he seri- 
ously doubted whether we had enough 
depth of technical talent to extract full 
benefit from spending on the scale then be- 
ing proposed. The engineering manpower 
situation hasn’t changed for the better 
since. 

A spokesman for the Water Pollution 
Control Federation says also that plant 
operators are very scarce in many areas, 
probably because of poverty level wages, but 
the supply is better in some areas where 
wages are better. Overall there is a strin- 
gency prevailing of truly trained technicians. 
In too many instances untrained persons are 
assigned the task of operating the plants, or 
the plants cannot be operated efficiently or 
at full capacity for the lack of manpower. 
Boston’s new $20 million treatment plant is 
suffering in that very manner. 

Adequate funds should be provided for an 
expanded program of training personnel at 
all levels of expertise. 

Two-thirds of the streams of Appalachia 
have been proved to be grossly polluted. A 
principal cause of this is acid drainage from 
coal mines which are distributed throughout 
this unfortunate region. Many strip mining 
operations lie bare, open and abandoned 
with a constant drainage into nearby 
streams. A large number of underground 
mines have been closed down, their en- 
trances imperfectly sealed. These circum- 
stances result in a constant flow of sulfur- 
ous, acid substances to the many streams 
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and rivers flowing to the Atlantic and the 
Gulf of Mexico. 

These same streams and rivers, reinforced 
by the sanitary wastes, wood pulp and paper 
mill wastes of the region provides a major 
portion of the municipal and industrial wa- 
ter supplies for the cities of the seaboard and 
Gulf areas. 

The deteriorated condition of the waters 
flowing initially through the coal fields re- 
quire costly and complex purification before 
they can be rendered potable or suitable for 
industrial use. 

Seals at many long deserted mines have 
deteriorated, and crumbled in many hun- 
dreds of instances, permitting free flow of 
these corrosive substances. 

I believe that a pilot demonstration pro- 
gram for solving this problem is clearly indi- 
cated. 

Estuaries and estuarine areas found at the 
termini of our many rivers and streams are 
zones of great productivity. They provide 
the essential spawning and feeding grounds 
for the many forms of aquatic life that are 
the foundation for the harvestable resources 
of the sea. 

They form the irreplaceable habitat for a 

vast array of birds. It is the source of many 
foods such as shrimp, crab, clams and oys- 
ters. 
There where the fresh water and the salt 
water intermingle is where beauty, recrea- 
tion, and great economic activity can be 
found. Unfortunately, the considerable nat- 
ural resources of these areas are being threat- 
ened even as the other navigable waters of 
the Nation. The accumulated wastes of up- 
stream cities, farms, industries, and other 
activities are concentrated here, Civilization, 
modern version, has spread over the sands, 
salt marshes, and shallow waters of our 
shorelines, Many estuaries have already been 
ruined, many oyster beds have been closed 
because the water is so polluted that it is 
unsafe to eat oysters taken from them, 

Wetlands are constantly being lost to the 
land speculator and real estate developer. 

Traditionally, Americans have looked up- 
on wetlands as wastelands. Thus, it has be- 
come customary to treat them as dumps. 
Factories, homes, hotels, all find coastal 
marshes and tidewater flats handy reposi- 
tories for their garbage and other wastes. 

Marine life which normally proliferates 
within the delicately balanced estuarine en- 
vironment, and which provides the nourish- 
ment for a large proportion of the economi- 
cally valuable products of the fishing 
industry is being destroyed. Recreational op- 
portunities are being lost due to deteriora- 
tion of the environment. 

It is highly important that this situation 
be corrected before the valuable natural re- 
source is destroyed. 

There should be an immediate survey and 

study of the potentials of the resources of 
estuarine areas. The end result should be 
development of means to prevent, abate and 
control the pollution now taking place al- 
most without restraint. It may be that some 
estuarine areas should be set aside and pre- 
served in their primitive natural state, but 
in any event they are too valuable to be 
allowed to become extinct as productive 
areas, 
Federal, State and local agencies should 
cooperate in an intensive effort to preserve 
them. Ample authority and funds should be 
provided for the Federal Government to or- 
ganize and coordinate a broadbased investi- 
gation of methods to combat the present 
situation. 

If any of the language in the bills which 
I have introduced could be construed to ex- 
tend the authority of the Secretary of the 
Interior, then, I request that the Committee 
modify the language of my bills to correct 
this situation, 

I have mentioned only some of what I 
consider to be important aspects of the war 
against pollution of our greatest single nat- 
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ural resource. There are others, of course, 
covered by the numerous bills now before 
this committee. I trust to the good judg- 
ment of the Committee to approve legisla- 
tion which will continue unabated the battle 
which is so vital to the safety and welfare 
of our Nation. 


“ONE-EYE MENACE” ELIMINATED 
BY NEW “FAIL-SAFE” HEADLAMP 


REMARKS 
oF 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 22, 1968 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, “‘one-eye 
menace” is an expression some of our 
colleagues may never have heard, but 
it is a menace all of us have encountered 
on our Nation’s highways. It is the auto- 
motive industry’s term for the danger 
that occurs when one headlight of a car 
burns out on the road. 

As we all know, when we approach an 
oncoming vehicle with one headlamp 
burned out—or observe through our rear- 
view mirror such a vehicle approaching 
us—we cannot tell whether it is a motor- 
cycle, bicycle, or automobile that has 
drifted over the center line. That instant 
of danger is multiplied many times all 
over the country. In fact, according to 
reliable statistics, 34 million headlamps 
burn out each year. 

Yet despite all the time and attention 
given to automotive safety in recent 
years—by Congress, by automobile and 
automotive equipment manufacturers, 
and the National Highway Safety Bu- 
reau—this problem of the “one-eye men- 
ace” has been neglected. Until now. 

I am happy to call to the attention of 
our colleagues a new headlamp develop- 
ment that eliminates this menace. Its 
trade name is “Guard-Glo” and it has 
been developed by Wagner Electric 
Corp.’s Tung-Sol division. And I am 
proud to report that the corporation has 
its headquarters in Newark, N.J., in my 
congressional district. Tung-Sol has long 
been a leader in the development of 
safety-oriented automotive lighting. 

I have read the literature describing 
this new lamp which I consider to repre- 
sent a giant step forward in automotive 
safety. In fact, a member of Canadian 
Parliament, Fred Young, has urged his 
Government to make this device man- 
datory on all automotive vehicles in 
Canada. 

The new headlamp is a “fail-safe” de- 
vice in that an extra safety filament re- 
mains lighted after a main filament 
burns out, thus providing a low-candle- 
power warning glow to oncoming cars 
and to those being overtaken. The new 
headlamp is identical with conventional 
types except for the presence of this 
safety filament, which burns at low watt- 
age for the entire life of the lamp. The 
extra filament is placed within the lamp 
so as not to interfere with driving illu- 
mination. When a burnout occurs, the 
safety filament remains lighted—not to 
provide illumination but merely to glow 
so that it is obvious that the vehicle has 
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two lights and is in fact an automotive 
vehicle. 

According to the material I have read, 
the glow has an intensity approximately 
equal to that of a car’s parking light and 
is visible in excess of 500 feet. The reason 
the safety filament itself is not suscep- 
tible to burnout is that it burns at a much 
lower temperature than the main fila- 
ments. 

I am pleased that the “one-eye men- 
ace,” which the new headlamp should 
eliminate, is one of the safety problems 
being researched by the National High- 
way Safety Bureau. 


CAMPUS DEMONSTRATIONS DO NOT 
ACCURATELY REFLECT ATTI- 
TUDES OF AN ENTIRE STUDENT 
BODY 


HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 22, 1968 


Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, on 
March 11, 1968, a nationally publicized 
demonstration by students of San Jose 
State College took place on the San Jose 
State College campus. The matter being 
protested was the presence of represent- 
atives of the Dow Chemical Co. on the 
campus for the purpose of recruiting 
graduates as Dow employees. 

A few people resented the fact that 
in one portion of its farflung operation, 
the Dow Chemical Co. made napalm for 
use by the Armed Forces. 

Prof. Donald F. Sinn, a professor of 
recreation at San Jose State College, 
conducted an extensive study of this 
protest demonstration which establishes 
that the majority of those present dur- 
ing the demonstration were either seek- 
ing information or were there out of 
curiosity; they were not there to express 
sympathy with the announced purpose 
of the demonstration. I am pleased to 
include as part of my remarks a sum- 
mary report of this demonstration which 
was made by Professor Sinn and an in- 
terview survey team composed of senior 
recreation majors. This survey clearly 
shows that at least this campus demon- 
stration did not reflect the attitude of 
the entire student body. The survey 
follows: 

OPINION SURVEY oF INDIVIDUALS PRESENT AT 
Campus Protest DEMONSTRATION, SAN JOSE 
STATE COLLEGE, MARCH 11, 1968 
Introduction: This is a summary of find- 

ings and conclusions * resulting from a study 

conducted through personal interviews by 

Donald F. Sinn, Professor of Recreation, San 

Jose State College, San Jose, California, of 

241 individuals present March 11, 1968, at a 

campus demonstration protesting the pres- 

ence of representatives from Dow Chemical 

Company to interview students interested in 

employment with the firm. 

A team of 29 senior recreation majors in- 
terviewed a total of 241 individuals as a ran- 
dom sampling from an estimated 1,000 per- 
sons present at the demonstration during its 
occurrence on campus. The initial purpose 


*Detailed data are described in a compre- 
hensive report prepared by the Project Co- 
ordinator, D. F. Sinn, 
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was a “leisure study” to determine the rea- 
sons for the presence of individuals at the 
demonstration. Subsequently, to make the 
responses more meaningful, additional ques- 
tions about individual attitudes resulted in 
the following questions: 

1. Do you favor allowing peaceful demon- 
strations on campus? 

2. Do you favor allowing violence on cam- 
pus? 

3. Do you support actions to enforce the 
law? 

4. Do you support forcible removal of Dow 
people from campus? 

5. What actions, if any, do you favor to 
cause Dow’s removal? 

6. Do you support damaging property? 

7. Do you support resisting arrest? 

8. Do you support forcing entry into build- 
ings? 

9. Do you favor physical control of the Ad- 
ministration Building? 

10. What other reactions do you have to 
the demonstrations in past or today? 

Background: The March 11th demonstra- 
tion followed on the heels of a 2-day demon- 
stration in November, 1967, protesting Dow on 
campus. During the November incident, sev- 
eral were injured, college property damaged, 
19 persons arrested, tried and subsequently 
convicted of such charges as unlawful assem- 
bly, resisting arrest, battery, failure to leave 
state college property, carrying deadly and 
concealed weapons, and disturbing the peace. 
Earlier, in October, a student group called 
the National Liberation Front attempted to 
stop Marines recruiting resulting in several 
arrests on misdemeanor charges. Another 
event involved the disruption of ROTC drill 
and resulted in the suspension of three stu- 
dents from college. 

An uneasy calm prevailed on the campus, 
the controversy continuing through meetings 
as well as letters and stories in the press. 

Following a subsequent disturbance at San 
Francisco State College, the campus behavior 
came under the scrutiny of the State College 
Board of Trustees; they passed a resolution 
demanding more strict campus discipline. 
San Jose State College President Robert D. 
Clark, re-emphasized the college policy of 
maintaining an open campus with everyone 
guaranteed the right to speak. 

However, rumors of another demonstration 
were soon confirmed in the Spartan Daily, 
indicating that an attempt would be made to 
stop Dow recruiters at their next scheduled 
appearance March 11th. Speeches and pam- 
phlets urged support of militant action. As 
the day approached, however, responsible 
students as well as the San Jose Chief of Po- 
lice, appealed to students to refrain from 
violence, At the same time, preparations were 
made for the possibility of more campus vio- 
lence. As the day arrived, the issues appeared 
to be centered mainly on opposition to Dow 
as a manufacturer of napalm used in the 
Vietnam war, opposition to U.S. participation 
in the war, and opposition to the draft. 

The March 11 Demonstration: As an- 
nounced publicly, individuals began demon- 
strating in front of the College Administra- 
tion Building about 8:00 a.m. By 10:15 some 
50 or more persons were walking in a circle 
carrying signs. Observing were as many stu- 
dents and others. By 11:00 a.m. the crowd 
had swelled to 500 or more and they were 
addressed by spokesmen of the SDS (Stu- 
dents for a Democratic Society). At 11:30 
a.m., the crowd moved to Tower Hall in the 
center of the campus, the locale of President 
Clark’s office. They found the doors of the 
Administration Building closed. A series of 
speeches were made during the next 3 hours. 
The crowd was urged to attempt an entry 
into the Administration Building, but this 
got no response. Interest in the speakers 
gradually declined, and the demonstration 
eventually dissipated. Only one act of vio- 
lence was reported, wherein a female demon- 
strator allegedly assaulted a male student 
carrying a sign supporting Dow. 
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The Study: It had been hypothesized that, 
while some persons at the demonstrations 
would obviously be determined to incite or 
to actually engage in acts of violence, the 
reasons for the presence of a substantial 
number present would vary considerably. 
Furthermore, it was considered possible that 
many would be present, appearing to support 
the demonstration when, in fact, they may 
have only been there to seek excitement, 
break monotony, for first-hand information, 
or out of curiosity. Obviously, all persons 
were present voluntarily and, quite probably, 
in what would be their personal leisure time. 

A plan was made to determine the variance 
in reasons for attending the March 11 dem- 
onstration and the intent of involvement by 
students in support of or opposition to dem- 
onstrations. A senior recreation class studying 
problems in recreation-park administration 
was invited to conduct the interviews on a 
volunteer basis and accepted. 

The procedure: Recording answers to 
planned questions on 5 x 8 index cards and 
the interview team, with some training for 
objectivity and uniformity, interviewed 241 
persons during the demonstration comprising 
59% males and 41% females, of which 90% 
were found to be students. A random sam- 
pling of persons located at various geographi- 
cal areas (core, fringe and in-between) was 
made. 

Summary of findings and conclusions: Al- 
though there had been an obvious effort to 
achieve maximum support for the demon- 
strator's cause (findings supported the fact 
that many feelings were divided in sympathy 
for Dow or demonstrations) most persons 
supported (98%) peaceful demonstrations 
and 84% opposed allowing violence on 
campus. 63% favored actions to enforce the 
law. Very few supported the damaging of 
property, forcibly entering or trying to con- 
trol buildings, or of forcing Dow people off 
campus through direct action. 

Only some 27% of males and 35%, of the 
females said they favored resisting arrest. 

Contrary to popular thought, and support- 
ing the hypothesis, 64% of those persons 
present said they were at the demonstration 
for reasons which were neutral in character. 
That is, they neither supported nor opposed 
the demonstrators. “Seeking information” 
and “curiosity” were the most common rea- 
sons for their presence (47%), with another 
13% motivated for fun, excitement, breaking 
monotony, taking pictures or killing time. 
30% said they were there to support or assist 
the demonstrators, while 6% stated they were 
present to oppose the demonstrations. 

At the same time, a variety of strong at- 
titudes were expressed both in opposition to 
Dow people on campus as well as the use of 
police in connection with the demonstra- 
tion. A few highly militant statements in- 
cluded proposals to burn down the college 
Administration Building, to bomb Northern 
California and to napalm Dow personnel. The 
overwhelming majority favored a variety of 
such peaceful actions as continued peace- 
ful demonstrations, student council actions, 
and persuading the administration. 

A few critical statements were made about 
demonstrators, accusing them of violating 
their own claims and demands for individual 
student rights. 

Some students expressed fear about 
demonstrations being so highly organized, 
while others ridiculed the poor organiza- 
tion, Several students expressed dismay and 
concern about the adverse effects of violence, 
admitting that it upset them personally. As 
many pro- demonstration as anti-demonstra- 
tion interviewees held this position. Thus, 
there seemed to be little, if any, actual sym- 
pathy toward acts of violence among the 
proponents, opponents or those found to be 
neutral. Rather, most individuals desired 
actions to enforce the law and continue 
peaceful demonstrations. 
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It seems probable that only a small crowd 
would have been present at the demonstra- 
tion if spectators, the curious or those look- 
ing for fun and excitement had remained 
away. Of those present with a direct in- 
terest in the demonstration, only a small 
minority desired violence. This distinction 
would seem necessary when examining 
photographs showing large crowds at demon- 
strations, such as the November demonstra- 
tion. 

At the same time, it must also be rec- 
ognized that the mere presence of individ- 
uals whose motives are curiosity, informa- 
tion and the like tend to lend physical, if 
not moral support, to those whose intent it 
may be to incite violence. The extent to 
which those who are uncommitted may later 
give physical support to a protest demon- 
stration with the “right” type of provoca- 
tion, leadership or elocution was, of course, 
not determined by this survey. Nor was 
there any way of determining the extent to 
which the findings of the March 11 survey 
correlated with the attitudes and opinions 
of the November demonstrators. 

From this survey, we can gain some in- 
sight into the makeup of a group of demon- 
strators, recognizing that, with all of the 
potential for violence (and strong desire, 
presumably, on the part of the more mili- 
tant), students do not desire violence and, 
in fact, deplore it. One would have to ques- 
tion whether a cause on campus can com- 
mand the support and respect of the major- 
ity of students unless it exercises leadership 
in a peaceful manner. 


VFW DEMANDS RETURN OF 
“PUEBLO” CREW 


HON. JOHN M. ASHBROOK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 22, 1968 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars have again 
expressed indignation over the fate of the 
U. S. S. Pueblo and her crew. 

A news release, coming 6 months after 
the crew was seized in an incredible act 
of piracy, asks: 

We wonder why the publics here at home 
and abroad have not been vocally outraged 
by this horrendous act. All Americans must 
call on their government to tell the truth 
about the Pueblo. Are these men still alive? 
Are they healthy? Is our government doing 
all in its power to bring them home? 


It is tragic that the administration has 
not secured release of these men. It is 
also tragic that the American people do 
not really know the facts: it is tragic but 
it is not unusual for these particular 
times and this particular national lead- 
ership. 

I include the VFW release at this point 
in the Recorp: 


WasHINGTON, D.C., July 23—The Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars of the United States today “deplored 
the stagnant lack of international concern 
over the totally unlawful and inhumane 
treatment by communist North Korea of the 
82 living American crewmen of the captured 
U.S. Naval ship Pueblo.“ 

Joseph A. Scerra, of Gardner, Mass., the 
V.F.W. Commander charged that “peace 
groups here at home and those abroad have 
consistently berated the United States for 
so-called ‘aggressive acts’ in Vietnam, yet 
their loud protests are ominously silent on 
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the illegal capture and inhumane detention 
of the men of the U.S.S. Pueblo. 

“Not a word has been uttered by U Thant, 
the head of the United Nations, nor has any 
member of that august body spoken out in 
behalf of these heroic 82 American service- 
men. I also deplore the lack of publicity af- 
forded this incident by the majority of the 
news media of our nation, which can and 
does piously criticize over inhumane acts 
committed within other nations, but conven- 
iently play down and forget these brave 
American men.” 

Scerra charged that “North Korea has 
abrogated all of the international rules of 
law governing the treatment of prisoners-of- 
war. As far as I know the United States is 
not even, nor has it ever been, at war with 
North Korea. The United States is a guest 
in South Korea as part of a United Nations 
peace-keeping mission. Troops from other 
U.N. member nations are also stationed in 
South Korea. I hate to think of the inter- 
national hue and cry if an incident similar 
to the pirating by North Korea of the U.S.S. 
Pueblo occurred to a vessel of some other 
U.N. member. 

“To date the parents and loved ones have 
received no definitive word as to the true 
health and welfare of their men. North Korea 
has not allowed them to be visited by mem- 
bers of the International Red Cross, or any 
other international group. Against all the 
rules of international law, these prisoners 
have been utilized by the communists for 
propaganda purposes. In essence they have 
been used illegally. 

“The 1,425,000 members of the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars of the United States deplore 
the atrocious treatment of 82 American ser- 
vicemen. We wonder why the publics here at 
home and abroad have not been vocally out- 
raged by this horrendous act. All Americans 
must call on their government to tell the 
truth about the Pueblo. Are these men still 
alive? Are they healthy? Is our government 
doing all in its power to bring them home?” 

The V.F.W. Commander said that “it is 
about time the American people demand the 
return of these men, If enough public reac- 
tion is generated here at home, and abroad, 
then quite possibly the international fuss and 
bother would compel communist North Korea 
to return our men, alive and healthy. This 
is what the great majority of Americans want 
their government to do.” 


SOVIET DILEMMA 


HON. HASTINGS KEITH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 22, 1968 


Mr. KEITH. Mr. Speaker, recent de- 
velopments in Eastern Europe have 
dramatized the fact that the cold war is 
not entirely over on that continent. 

Czechoslovakia, whose dismember- 
ment signaled the end of the interwar 
period, is again being subjected to out- 
side pressures which threaten that na- 
tion’s sovereignty and independence. This 
is not “a quarrel in a faraway country 
between people of whom we know noth- 
ing,” as Neville Chamberlain was moved 
to remark 30 years ago. Czechoslovakia 
is, rather, a traditionally civilized and 
enlightened nation which occupies the 
heartland of Europe. Its survival as such 
is of as great concern to the United 
States as is that of any other nation on 
the periphery of Soviet power. 
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Whatever the outcome of the present 
crisis, its effects will certainly be felt 
many years hence, both on the European 
continent and in the arena of Soviet- 
American relations. 

Few of the newspaper analyses of this 
subject which I have read have been as 
perceptive in respect to the basic issues 
involved as an editorial which appeared 
in the Quincy Patriot-Ledger last Fri- 
day. So that this thoughtful piece of 
journalism may receive recognition be- 
yond the area of the Patriot-Ledger’s 
circulation, I, under unanimous consent, 
include it in the RECORD: 

[From the Quincy (Mass.) Patriot-Ledger, 
July 19, 1968] 
Soviet DILEMMA 

The Soviet Union is facing one of its 
gravest policy decisions in recent years: what 
to do about Czechoslovakia. 

The Russians have not yet run out all 
their options. But they have gone far towards 
committing themselves in their ultimatum 
delivered to Prague, in which they were 
joined by Hungary and the hard-liners in 
East Germany and Poland. In effect, the new 
Czech e of Alexander Dubcek has been 
ordered to scrap its liberalization trend, and 
return to the fold of “true Marxism- 
Leninism.” 

The Ozechs have been told to eliminate 
political groups opposed to the Communist 
line, reimpose censorship, and toe the Krem- 
lin’s line. 

The Czechs are defiantly rejecting these 
demands. 

The question is, how far will the Russians 
go in trying to halt the Czech swing toward 
liberalization, including open discussion of 
issues and criticism of Russia? And many 
are asking, will there be another Hungary? 

The Russians have the power to forcibly 
evict the new Czech Communist leadership. 
But they would pay a heavy price for mili- 
tary or subversive activity against the Dubcek 
government. They would face the prospect 
of having to occupy Czechoslovakia for years, 
as they did Hungary, to make their action 
stick. 

If the Russians did use force against the 
Czechs, it is very unlikely that the United 
States would intervene militarily. Difficult 
as it was, the United States did not inter- 
vene in Hungary in 1956. We would be less 
willing today to risk war with Russia and the 
dangers of nuclear fighting, especially in view 
of our heavy military commitments in 
Vietnam. 

Yet the Russians would be seriously penal- 
ized for using force against Czechoslovakia. 

World opinion, which the Russians have 
been carefully cultivating, would be out- 
raged. The developing policy of improving 
relations with the United States would be 
demolished, along with the chances for 
achieving an East-West reduction of mili- 
tary forces in Europe. The hard-liners in 
West Germany would be strengthened. And 
Russia would face the prospect of losing 
whatever control she still has over national 
Communist parties outside Eastern Europe. 

The dispute between Russia and Commu- 
nist China has fragmented international 
communism, The Soviet Union has worked 
hard to repair the damage and to regain in- 
fluence over Communist parties outside the 
Warsaw Pact system. 

Now, Western Europe's two leading Com- 
munist parties, those in France and Italy, 
have sided with the Czech regime, along 
with President Tito of Yugoslavia and 
Romania's leader Nicolae Ceauscescu—both 
of whom have successfully defied Moscow. 

Italy has the largest Communist party in 
the West. In the last election, the Italian 
Communists collected 8.5 million votes. The 
Communists are the only party large enough 
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in Italy to challenge the Christian Demo- 
crats. 

Likewise, in France, Waldeck Rochet's 
Communists form the No. 2 party, behind 
the Gaullists. 

A Soviet move against Czechoslovakia 
would seriously damage both parties’ chances 
of gaining or sharing power in these nations. 
In order to survive politically, they would 
have to dissociate themselves from Moscow. 


It is probable that the decentralization of 


the Communist movement would be com- 
pleted, with the emergence of independent 
and nationalist Marxist parties. 

Against these considerations is the distinct 
threat to the system of loyal buffer states 
the Russians have created since World War 
II. Of these, Communist Poland and East 
Germany—the most Stalinist nation in the 
bloc under Walter Ulbricht—are the most 
critical to Russia. 

But Czechoslovakia is the next nation in 
the East European tier, and both Poland 
and East Germany are noticeably apprehen- 
sive over having a liberalized, nationalist 
neighbor. It could become contagious. Rus- 
sia does not want its closest allies to become 
unreliable. 

Moreover, the Bohemian mountains in 
Czechoslovakia form strategic territory for 
Warsaw Pact military planning, a natural 
barrier against potential attack from Cen- 
tral Europe which the German and Polish 
plains obviously do not have. 

So far in the war of nerves, the Czech 
government is standing its ground. What 
Moscow must decide is how far to go in try- 
ing to discipline Prague, and which policies 
will cost the Soviet Union the least damage. 


WASHINGTON-BALTIMORE HELI- 
COPTER INVESTIGATION 


HON. SAMUEL N. FRIEDEL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 22, 1968 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, the Civil 
Aeronautics Board currently has under 
consideration a matter which is of im- 
mense consequence to residents of the 
Baltimore metropolitan area, whom I 
represent here in Congress, and to the 
airline industry in general, with which 
Iam intimately concerned in my capacity 
as chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Transportation and Aeronautics of the 
House Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. The proceeding in ques- 
tion is the Washington-Baltimore heli- 
copter service investigation, in which five 
applicants are competing for the right 
to operate a much-needed helicopter 
service between the downtown city cen- 
ters of Washington and Baltimore, on 
the one hand, and the three area air- 
ports, on the other, as well as between 
the airports and between the city centers 
themselves. Such a service would have 
obvious benefits to our regional Friend- 
ship International Airport, which suffers 
now from limited modes of surface ac- 
cess from downtown Washington and 
other outlying areas. The proposed hel- 
icopter service would link Friendship not 
only to downtown Washington but also 
to its own downtown Baltimore and, un- 
der the proposal of one of the applicants, 
eventually to the Maryland suburban 
centers of Annapolis, Towson, and Be- 
thesda. In addition, the three area air- 
ports would be linked together, making 
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interairport transfers substantially 
easier—the connecting passenger could 
buy a through ticket which would leave 
all baggage handling to the airlines—and 
providing ready access to all three air- 
ports from most other points in the area. 
Last, but by no means least, the pro- 
posals of two of the applicants would 
link downtown Baltimore to downtown 
Washington, which would substantially 
benefit the business communities of both 
cities. 

Another important public benefit of 
the service would be the incentive it 
would provide for the transfer of jet 
flights from National to the underused 
facilities at Friendship and Dulles. Not 
only would this relieve congestion at 
Washington’s intown airport, but it would 
also contribute to a reduction in the over- 
all noise levels which are now the con- 
cern of so many Washington area resi- 
dents. Despite all these public benefits, 
no Federal support of any kind would 
be involved. 

Incredible as it may seem, a CAB hear- 
ing examiner recently issued an initial 
decision recommending against the cer- 
tification of any of the applicants. For- 
tunately, the Board itself is now review- 
ing this decision and I am confident that 
it will be reversed. The apparent basis for 
the examiner’s decision was that in his 
own opinion the prospects for a profitable 
and self-sustaining helicopter operation 
are not as good as the applicants have 
contended. I do not see how such a find- 
ing can justify not awarding the author- 
ity on at least an experimental basis 
when none of the applicants would be 
eligible for Federal support and one has 
assured the Board that it would risk 
only its own capital without support from 
the fixed-wing carriers. The potential 
benefits for the service are many; if there 
are any particular interests which could 
be hurt by the operation of the service, 
they have not made themselves known. 
The airlines serving this area favor the 
proposed helicopter operations and have, 
in fact, formed their own company to 
compete for the franchise—this particu- 
lar applicant has not, unfortunately, 
proposed immediate service to downtown 
Baltimore. The traveling public certainly 
stands everything to gain and nothing to 
lose and all of the applicants have com- 
mitted themselves to noise abatement 
procedures. There are no presently exist- 
ing competitive interests at stake. Under 
the circumstances, there would appear 
to be no justification for failing to cer- 
tificate whichever applicant the Board 
finds most qualified. 

The Washington-Baltimore area needs 
and very much wants a helicopter shuttle 
service linking the three area airports 
with the two downtown areas. Congress 
has shown its own concern by directing 
that a permanent heliport be established 
on the site of the new National Visitor 
Center facilities. Now the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Board, which has twice launched in- 
vestigations on its own initiative into the 
need for a certificated service here, has, 
in my opinion, the duty to certificate at 
least on an experimental basis, which- 
ever applicant has shown the best pros- 
pects for an economically independent 
and self-sustaining operation. For the 
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Board to do less would be to default upon 
the promotional and developmental re- 
sponsibilities conferred upon the Board 
by Congress in the Federal Aviation Act. 


JOHNSON MOVES TO RESCUE 
HEADSTART 


HON. ANDREW JACOBS, JR. 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 22, 1968 


Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Speaker, there is a 
miracle hiding in the ghetto. That 
miracle is preschool training for cul- 
turally disadvantaged children. As far 
as I am concerned, it is the only means 
by which urbanized America can avoid 
full-fledged tragedy a decade hence. Yet 
almost like a death wish, America is 
passing the miracle by, to wit: 

JOHNSON Moves To RESCUE HEADSTART 

(By Eve Edstrom) 

The Senate last week crippled the poverty 
war’s most popular child—Head Start—while 
the White House reportedly stood still. 

“If the Senate action stands, Head Start 
would be turned over to the states. Its most 
innovative ingredients would almost surely 
be wiped out. Its neediest beneficiaries—the 
children of the poorest Southern Negroes, 
Indians and migrants—would be all but shut 
out, 

Yet Head Start supporters say their appeal 
for White House aid early last week was 
brushed aside on the grounds that the Sen- 
ate amendment didn’t have a chance of 
passage. 

But after it was adopted by a whopping 
60 to 29, the White House actively began try- 
ing to undo the damage. Visits were paid to 
key Congressional leaders in an effort to 
overturn the Senate action when it goes to 
conference. 

Actually, if there had been any coordinated 
Administration strategy during last Wednes- 
day’s hasty Senate debate, an acceptable 
compromise might haye been worked out. 
But the issues were so obscured that even 
sensational charges against a Chicago street 
gang were used to hamstring Head Start. 

At first glance, the Senate amendment to 
the Vocational Education Bill would appear 
to result in nothing more than a long- 
expected bureaucratic shift. 

The popular Head Start program for pre- 
schoolers would be taken away from the Of- 
fice of Economic Opportunity (OEO) and 
given to the Office of Education, effective 
next July. 

But neither the Office of Education nor its 
parent, the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare (HEW), wants Head Start 
under the condition which the Senate im- 
posed. 

This is because Head Start money would 
be channeled through state school agencies 
and the Office of Education would not eyen 
have the final power to disapprove a state 
plan for Head Start funding. 

As explained by the chief mover of the 
Senate amendment, Sen. Peter H. Dominick 
(R-Colo.), school officials “would, therefore, 
state by state, be in charge of this pro- 
gram,” 

Sen. John Stennis (D-Miss.) immediately 
applauded the move to give Head Start to 
state educators. He long has fought OEO- 
supported Head Start projects in Mississippi 
which operated outside of the schools to get 
innovative programs to the poorest Negro 
children. 
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An end to such projects is almost certain 
if the Senate amendment passes. Similarly, 
it is doubtful that states will give up funds 
for Head Start projects on Federal Indian 
reservations or for children of migrants. 

Furthermore, the argument that Sen. 
Wayne Morse (D-Ore.) made in support of 
the amendment is strongly contested by both 
OEO and HEW officials. Unlike Morse, they 
do not believe Head Start is strictly an edu- 
cational program and should therefore be 
in the Office of Education. 

In a letter that was made part of the 
Senate debate, HEW Secretary Wilbur J. 
Cohen said: 

“Head Start was imaginatively developed 
by the Office of Economic Opportunity as 
part of a broad-scale and coordinated attack 
on the many social problems—nutritional, 
medical, psychological as well as educa- 
tional—which contribute to the cycle of 
poverty. 

“In this comprehensive format, Head Start 
has functioned exceedingly well under the 
Office of Economic Opportunity and, conse- 
quently, we believe that its assignment there 
should be continued.” 

This should not be interpreted to mean 
that Cohen does not want Head Start within 
HEW if it could be operated under the same 
flexible guidelines that exist at OEO. 

In fact, both OEO and HEW are in gen- 
eral agreement that Head Start should be 
transferred, either as an independent agency 
directly under the HEW Secretary's super- 
vision or as a component of the Children’s 
Bureau. 

This was a principal reason why Jule M. 
Sugarman, the creator and developer of Head 
Start, left OEO in April to become associate 
chief of the Children’s Bureau. His job is to 
weld together all health, educational and 
welfare services for pre-school children. 

Such a coordinated attack on the problems 
of pre-schoolers, along with the continuing 
involvement of parents that has character- 
ized Head Start programs, has been a chief 
aim of Secretary Cohen. But the Senate de- 
bate did not focus on these aspects of Head 
Start. (Instead, Morse in becoming a strong 
ally of Republican proponents of the amend- 
ment, emphasized how OEO programs in his 
state have been beset by “inefficiency, by 
waste and by maladministration.“ OEO 
sources say Morse is piqued because Congres- 
sional fund cutbacks forced the closing of a 
Job Corps center in Oregon. 

Sen. Frank J. Lausche (D-Ohio) said he 
would vote for the transfer because he had 
read how OEO had supported a Chicago 
street gang project that was controlled by 
“thugs, thieves, hippies, drug addicts.” 

Southern Democrats, angered because OEO 
used discretionary powers to fund projects 
in their states, found themselves in the un- 
usual position of giving Head Start to one 
of their chief whipping boys, Education 
Commissioner Harold Howe II, former en- 
forcer of HEW school desegregation policies. 

Thus, the Senate vote can be interpreted as 
ste from broad anti-OEO feeling, 
rather than any considered judgment of 
how Head Start can best be operated. 

The Head Start transfer has not been the 
subject of hearings, and did not come up in 
the House when the Vocational Education 
Bill passed. 

Senate conferees, who have been appointed 
to resolve the matter, are split right down 
the middle—five voted for the transfer and 
five voted against it. 

They will meet with yet-to-be-selected 
House conferees. However, a majority of the 
House conferees will reflect the sentiments of 
House Education and Labor Committee 
Chairman, Carl D. Perkins (D-Ky.). 

Perkins is dead set against the transfer 
but no one is predicting how the battle will 
come out. 
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HUD GRANTS DISTRICT OF COLUM- 
BIA FUNDS DENIED BY CONGRESS 


HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 22, 1968 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
it was recently announced that HUD 
granted the District of Columbia $201,- 
930 in Federal funds to remove debris 
from areas damaged by the April riots. 

The House refused to appropriate 
funds to the District Government for 
this purpose. 

I would recommend that the District 
Committee, and the Appropriations Sub- 
committee for the District, seek to recap- 
ture these funds immediately. This could 
be accomplished by reducing funds 
otherwise authorized or appropriated to 
the District Government by an equal 
amount. The appropriations subcommit- 
tee which handles HUD funds should 
also take like action against HUD. Strong 
action in this matter is required to con- 
vince Federal agencies that the House 
means what it says when it specifically 
denies funds for a purpose the House 
does not approve. 

The Congress appropriates millions to 
the District of Columbia directly, and ad- 
ditional millions of Federal funds are 
received from Federal agencies in the 
form of grants and loans. The Federal 
Government itself spends even more mil- 
lions here, maintaining roadways, parks, 
and public facilities. There is no excuse 
for any agency of Government to pro- 
vide funds in addition to those already 
being allocated here, for purposes spe- 
cifically denied by this House. 

Under unanimous consent I submit an 
article from the Washington, D.C., Eve- 
ning Star of July 18, 1968, for inclusion 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, as follows: 

DISTRICT Gets $201,930 To CLEAR DEBRIS 

The federal government today awarded a 
$201,930 grant to the District which will al- 
low continuance of the program of clearing 
away debris from riot-devastated areas. 

The city already has spent $124,000 of its 
own funds, transferred from a relocation 
fund, in awarding 12 contracts for the re- 
moval of debris from about 70 buildings. 

William N. Dripps, superintendent of the 
city’s inspections division, said today that 
the removal program “has been stymied for 
several weeks” because available funds were 
exhausted. 

The buildings are being removed from 
along 14th Street NW, 7th Street NW, and H 
Street NE. The District has received tentative 
approval to pour much of the rubble from 
the April riots into the Potomac River as 
part of a landfill to expand the site of the 
city’s sewage treatment plant at Blue Plains. 

The Department of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment made the grant as well as $100,000 
grant to pay half the cost of 11 District gov- 
ernment internships. 

The internship grant will allow the city to 
hire promising college students between Sep- 
tember and June to work in various city 
government programs. 

Sherill D. Luke, city director of program 
cocrdination, said that the 11 students would 
be recommended by the consortium of local 
universities, 
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GUN CONTROL LEGISLATION 


HON. JAMES HARVEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 22, 1968 


Mr. HARVEY. Mr. Speaker, the House 
of Representatives is now in the con- 
cluding stages of debate on gun control 
legislation. These past few days have 
demonstrated that this legislation is just 
as controversial here in the House as it 
is among citizens all across the country, 

In the 8 years I have been in Congress, 
no other subject has been as controversial 
or generated as much mail from the citi- 
zens of the Eighth District of Michigan. 
This is a healthy sign for America, for 
it is always good when large numbers of 
our citizens show such keen interest in 
any subject of legislation. But because so 
many people have communicated with 
me in person, as well as by letter and 
telegram, I want to make clear my views 
on this subject. 

It is worth taking the time to look at 
the legislative background of the type of 
legislation we are considering, for there 
are already many gun laws on the books. 
Their context varies from State to State. 
Forty-nine States and the District of 
Columbia now have laws affecting the 
carrying, purchasing or owning of guns. 
Four States require gun registration. Our 
State of Michigan requires that all hand- 
guns must be registered in a licensing- 
type procedure, and special permission 
must always be obtained to carry a con- 
cealed firearm. It is my understanding 
that nearly all States and many munici- 
palities are currently examining their 
laws and their ordinances. This, of 
course, is their right and responsibility 
to enact legislation of this type on both 
the State and local level on their own 
initiative. 

The recently enacted omnibus crime 
bill passed by Congress and signed into 
law by President Johnson included a pro- 
vision dealing with handguns—pistols 
and revolvers. It prohibited their sale by 
mail order, but required instead that they 
be bought in person from licensed deal- 
ers. In addition, it prohibited these deal- 
ers from selling to persons under 21 years 
of age, persons deemed to be mentally in- 
competent, persons discharged from the 
armed services under other than honor- 
able circumstances, and persons having 
previously been convicted of felonies. I 
supported the enactment of this legis- 
lation, as did the overwhelming majority 
of the Members of the House. 

It is worth noting at this point that if 
the results of my annual questionnaire 
are meaningful, as I consider them to be, 
then the vast majority of the residents 
of the Eighth District also support this 
sort of legislation. In answer to the ques- 
tion, “Do you favor legislation prohibit- 
ing mail-order sales of guns?”, 63.5 
percent of the more than 12,000 who re- 
sponded answered “yes” they would fa- 
vor such legislation. 

HR. 17735, the State Firearms Control 
Assistance Act of 1968, which is now be- 
fore us for debate, is essentially a simple 
extension of the law applicable to hand- 
guns, as previously set forth in the 
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omnibus crime bill, to long guns—that 
is, to rifles and shotguns. Again, it would 
prohibit their sale by mail order and 
would require sale by licensed dealers. It 
would prohibit the sale by licensed deal- 
ers to juveniles, mentally incompetents, 
narcotics addicts, convicted criminals, or 
fugitives from justice. I believe this is a 
reasonable extension of the law, and I 
support such a prohibition of mail-order 
sales. 

Last Friday, however, we were con- 
fronted with amendments to the bill 
which, if enacted into law, would have 
required the Federal registration of all 
types of firearms. Further, we can antic- 
ipate that other amendments will be 
offered which will require the licensing 
by the Federal Government of all gun 
owners. I opposed the amendment which 
would have required registration of all 
guns, which was defeated by a vote of 
172 to 68. I expect also to oppose any such 
amendment offered for Federal licens- 
ing. 

Proponents of registration and licens- 
ing often cite the present system of reg- 
istering automobiles, boats, bicycles, and 
of licensing fishermen, hunters and 
drivers. I would point out that these 
registration and licensing examples are 
all functions of local and State govern- 
ments. 

It is at the State and local level that 
gun registration and gun licensing ques- 
tions should be decided. I am not pre- 
pared to support any Federal assump- 
tion of all State law enforcement respon- 
sibility in our Nation. 

The Federal Government has no polic- 
ing capability to administer and enforce 
national gun registration and licensing 
laws, and I certainly do not favor the 
creation of a national police force. 

In the final analysis, laws can be 
passed, but what we really need in this 
country is a change of heart and a 
change of mind. We in the Congress have 
our responsibility. State legislators and 
local public officials have theirs. The 
television industry, news media and 
other entertainment businesses have a 
responsibility concerning the portrayal 
of violence as a way of life. And each in- 
dividual has his own responsibility in 
the treatment of all of his fellow citi- 
zens. 

I do not believe that registration and 
licensing by the Federal Government will 
prevent the lawless from obtaining guns 
any more than similar requirements by 
some State governments have prevented 
them from getting guns in those States. 
It has been suggested to me that a Fed- 
eral requirement for registration and li- 
censing might well result in a black mar- 
ket for guns. I frankly do not know 
whether this is a real possibility or not. 
I do know, however, that somehow, 
somewhere, the person intent upon vio- 
lating the law can manage to get a gun. 
This is perhaps best demonstrated by the 
assassin of the late Senator Robert F. 
Kennedy, for it is well known that he 
was shot with a registered gun in the 
State of California that has had strong 
gun laws for many years. For all of these 
reasons, Mr. Speaker, I do not support 
the amendments. which would require 
Federal registration and Federal licens- 
ing of all gun owners. 
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I think, as it was suggested last Fri- 
day, that we should properly turn our 
attention to legislation calling for more 
severe penalties for the use of firearms. 
I think that the Poff amendment to the 
bill before us, which was adopted last 
Friday and which would impose a man- 
datory prison term of 1 to 10 years for 
anyone committing a Federal felony with 
a gun, is a good beginning. Any manda- 
tory sentence is always considered a 
harsh penalty but wherever serious 
crimes go unpunished, or whenever sen- 
tences are improperly suspended, the en- 
tire Nation suffers. 

Consider, if you will, the following 
facts: 

Crime throughout the United States, 
as measured by the FBI crime index, has 
increased 88 percent since 1960. 

Department of Justice employment is 
rane all-time high of 34,052 in June 

Department of Justice spending in 
1967 reached $422 million, 55 percent 
more than 1960, 

In 1967, in Federal court cases, a de- 
crease of 11 percent in convictions was 
reported, as compared to 1960. In other 
words, crime is soaring and convictions 
are decreasing. This is indefensible. 

It should also be pointed out that, if 
the present rate of crime continues, rob- 
beries, assaults, thefts, and rapes will 
double within 4 years. 

In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
state that I support the ban on mail- 
order sales of both handguns and long- 
guns, which I believe is reasonable. 
However, I believe that licensing and 
registration should and can be best reg- 
ulated and administered on a State and 
local level. 

Our real concentration should be on 
the improvement of law enforcement at 
all levels of government, as well as the 
prosecution to the fullest extent of the 
law of those who are apprehended com- 
mitting crimes with firearms or charged 
with violating State or local gun regu- 
lations. 


TESTIMONY REGARDING NONPRO- 
LIFERATION TREATY 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 22, 1968 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, because 
it generally sums up many of the points 
I have previously made to Members of 
this body relative to the deficiencies of 
the Treaty on Nonproliferation of Nu- 
clear Weapons now before the other 
body for its advice and consent, I include 
my testimony on the treaty given to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations of that 
body last Thursday as follows: 

STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE CRAIG HOSMER 
BEFORE THE SENATE FOREIGN RELATIONS 
COMMITTEE ON THE NONPROLIFERATION 
Treaty, JULY 17, 1968 
The Chairman and Senators, the purpose 

of an arms control treaty is to make a na- 

tion more secure with it than without it. 

If it does this, it should be accepted. If it 

makes the nation less secure, it should 
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be rejected. In relation to the Non- 
proliferation Treaty various Administration 
witnesses have offered the Committee opin- 
ions and conclusions on this issue, but have 
given you essentially no factual data to sup- 
port them. They have concluded that: 

“Nonproliferation of nuclear weapons is 
good and their spread is bad.” 

“The NPT will prevent spread.” 

“The Treaty will not disadvantage us mili- 
tarily or disrupt our alliances.” 

“The NPT contains effective safeguards and 
reliable verification procedures. 

“Security assurances given won’t be bur- 
densome.” 

“The NPT encourages further arms con- 
trol negotiations, and that is good.” 

I respectfully suggest that the validity of 
these opinions and conclusions be tested by 
@ comprehensive examination of the facts 
and circumstances surrounding the Treaty 
and related matters before this body hastens 
to render its advice or give its consent. 

Query: Is Preventing Spread of Nuclear 
Weapons a Good Thing and Their Spread a 
Bad Thing? 

This issue is not absolute. It’s one of de- 
gree. How good is nonproliferation? How bad 
is proliferation? And, to whose hands? 

Since Manhattan District days the U.S. has 
adhered to a nonproliferation policy and at- 
tempted to enforce it by secrecy and suppres- 
sion of technology. The policy has failed 
in the case of the British, the Soviets, the 
French and the Red Chinese. Now it is to be 
written into a treaty, to be enforced by 
pledges, and by such verification machinery 
as the Treaty provides. 

As to the British, failure of the policy was 
benign. Not so as to the Soviets and Red 
Chinese which has created trouble. French 
capabilities have disrupted NATO and other 
consequences remain a question mark. 

To date, proliferation has not been good, 
but it has not been as bad as pessimists esti- 
mated. There has not been a nuclear war and 
some observers believe the nuclear umbrella 
also has functioned as a deterrent to con- 
ventional war between the major powers. If 
so, and limited to this context, proliferation 
has not been all bad. 

It appears, then, that whether prolifera- 
tion is good or bad depends on whether a 
new Nuclear Club member plays a “good 
guy” or a “bad guy” role in today’s scenario 
of international events. Since the scenario 
constantly changes and since Article X pro- 
vides for withdrawal upon a three months’ 
notice, I recommend that the following safe- 
guard be adopted: 

A continuing and independent study group 
be established to assess advantages and dis- 
advantages of proliferation in relation to 
constantly changing international situations. 
And, that its findings be submitted annually 
to the Congress. 

Query: Will the NPT Prevent Proliferation 
of Nuclear Weapons? 

This Treaty recognizes two routes to Nu- 
clear Club membership, one where a nuclear 
“have-not” nation gets nuclear weapons from 
a nuclear power, and the other where a have- 
not” develop its own nuclear capability. 

In the first case, neither the U.S., the U.K. 
nor the U.S.S.R. are likely to spread nuclear 
weapons to others in violation of their own 
self-interest. These are the only nuclear 
“haves” who will sign the Treaty. Since they 
will not be spreading nuclear weapons reck- 
lessly, the NPT gains nothing as to them. 
France, who won't sign probably won't pro- 
liferate either. But the same cannot be said 
of Red China to whom circumstances of 
world instability are highly beneficial. The 
NPT will be useless as to the two nonsigners 
as well. And, if it is useless as to them, it is 
also useless to “have-nots” who choose to 
receive give-away weapons. 

Insofar as restraining in excess of 100 nu- 
clear “have-nots” from going nuclear “on 
their own” the NPT will be useless as to the 
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90% who are not only “have-not” but also 
are can never be” countries due to lack of 
technical and financial resources to go nu- 
clear on their own. 

So, what about the 10% of “have-nots” 
who are “can-be’s”? Some are never-be's“ 
for a variety of good reasons. The remainder 
“will-be” if ever they calculate survival de- 
pends upon it, since treaty promises or not, 
nations tend to do what they must to avoid 
extinction. So, whether they sign or not, the 
Treaty also will be useless as to this category 
of nations. 

It appears, then, that the NPT will be es- 
sentially useless to restrain either more or 
less than the degree of nuclear proliferation 
which is inevitable. Thus one wonders at the 
extravagant praise accorded this document. 
We seem to be addressing the wrong prob- 
lem. We should be calculating what the world 
will look like with a somewhat larger Nu- 
clear Club and devising ways to live with it. 
With or without the Treaty, the probability 
of continued proliferation is far from zero, 
therefore I recommend another safeguard: 

That the study group heretofore suggested 
constantly monitor proliferation potentiali- 
ties, identify possible proliferees, and de- 
velop contingency plans for the event of 
proliferation. And, that its findings be sub- 
mitted annually to the Congress. 

Query: Will the NPT Disadvantage the U.S. 
and Its Allies or Disrupt Defensive Alliances? 

Gen. Wheeler’s testimony on this point was 
carefully terse. You will note that he did not 
tell you the NPT is a good thing or that it 
serves the defense interests of the United 
States. The most he gave you was an opinion 
that it is “not inimical to United States se- 
curity interests.” In contradiction, Dr. Robert 
Strausz-Hupé, who does not owe his position 
to an appointment from the President, stated 
that the Treaty’s national security costs far 
exceed its benefits and that it will alienate 
our allies. Unlike Wheeler, Strausz-Hupé fur- 
nished you compelling facts to back up his 
statements and I refer you to them. 

Further, the Committee should be aware 
of certain data which has not been supplied 
by Administration witnesses, but is pertinent 
to the NPT’s national security cost/benefit 
ratio: 

The Soviets realize that nuclear weapons 
proliferated to the third world might offer 
a small but independent deterrent to com- 
munist instigated wars of national liberation. 
For example, Cuba or North Vietnam might 
be less enthusiastic about stirring up trouble 
in neighboring countries if their intended 
victims possessed a nuclear deterrent of their 
own. It is to Soviet advantage that such wars 
not be deterred, but continue. 

As to regional nuclear wars, Rand Corpora- 
tion’s James R. Schlessinger has pointed out 
that the achievable nuclear capabilities of 
the powers involved are limited and pose no 
direct threat to either the U.S. or the U.S.S.R. 
Nor can one foresee a greater likelihood of the 
superpowers and others becoming involved 
in a worldwide holocaust if fighting is done 
with primitive nuclear weapons rather than 
with conventional arms. Those who worry 
about the possible catalytic effect of regional 
wars should ponder conditions of instability 
which increase their frequency rather than 
weapons with which they may be conducted. 

The possible stabilizing effect of independ- 
ent nuclear deterrents in certain tinderbox 
areas should not go unweighed. For example, 
an Indian capability to threaten atomic re- 
taliation against Red China might have 
sobering and stabilizing effects in that re- 
gion. A nuclear capable Japan could be the 
focus for a stabilizing Far Eastern regional 
alliance against Red aggression. Filling these 
power vacuums would considerably ease the 
overseas over-commitments of the United 
States. 

The NPT surrenders a valuable U.S. option 
to selectively proliferate defensive nuclear 
systems to allies in less than actual war 
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situations if ever it becomes vital to the com- 
mon security to do so. Integrated into the 
weapons would be control devices which per- 
mit them to fire in a defensive environment, 
prohibit offensive firing against another 
country and which would destroy them in the 
event of tampering, Such control devices are 
within the present state of technology. This 
option is available merely by amending the 
Atomic Energy Act and offering considerable 
opportunity for keeping U.S. forces out of 
future Vietnams. Surrendering it is a high 
price to pay for a treaty which does not 
clearly stand out from the euphoric ballyhoo 
in which it is packaged. And, the price is fur- 
ther escalated by the fact that with the NPT’s 
blanket ban on nuclear weapon transfers 
hard pressed countries may have to go nu- 
clear on their own and in the process acquire 
offensive as well as defensive nuclear arsenals. 
In short, the Treaty bars a kind of prolifera- 
tion which might be advantageous and en- 
courages a kind which is not. 

It is to be noted that the Administration 
asks you to surrender this valuable option 
to proliferate selectively and defensively 
without ever having subjected the proposi- 
tion to scrutiny by the Penatgon’s vaunted 
systems analysis procedures to determine cost 
effectiveness. Therefore I recommend the fol- 
lowing additional safeguard: 

That the Senate reserve its consent to the 
treaty pending a full and complete examina- 
tion of the document made independently 
and impartially to assess its cost and effec- 
tiveness in relation to the national security. 
And, if the Senate nevertheless consents, that 
such examination be made and updated an- 
nually and reported to the Congress. 

Query: Are the Treaty's Article III Safe- 
guards Adequate? 

Thus far this Committee’s record is totally 
barren of any support for the assertions that 
this Treaty contains “effective safeguards and 
reliable verification procedures.” As a matter 
of fact, the Treaty contains absolutely no 
safeguards or verification procedures relat- 
ing to the promises not to give or to receive 
nuclear weapons. I imagine this statement 
comes as a surprise to many of you. I assure 
you it is quite accurate. You may wonder, as 
I do, why Secretary Rusk or Mr. Foster or Dr. 
Seaborg or Gen. Wheeler or other Adminis- 
tration witnesses have not bothered to point 
this out to you. 

The Treaty’s other promises, by the “have- 
nots” not to go nuclear, are supposed to be 
policed by separate agreements with the In- 
ternational Atomic Energy Agency for the 
inspection of peaceful nuclear activities to 
assure that fissionable material is not being 
diverted to military channels. This places in 
issue the adequacy of the IAEA’s safeguards 
system and its financing. Despite Gen. 
Wheeler’s happy conclusion that IAEA will 
provide “effective safeguards and reliable 
verification procedures” and Dr. Seaborg’s 
conclusion that IAEA has “effective safe- 

” in operation and his optimism that 
it will not be “difficult to find the necessary 
funds” to finance them, there are some dis- 
turbing facts from which much different and 
less rosy conclusions may be drawn. I invite 
this Committee to look into them before it 
advises and consents, For example: 

The entire IAEA safeguards staff for world- 
wide operations consists of less than 19 peo- 
ple—fewer people than the Senators who are 
members of this Committee. 

Less than $1 million, closer to $44 million, 
annually is spent by the IAEA on safe- 

nd from my own observation I can 
state categorically that IAEA's knowledge, 
skills and techniques in the art of inspection 
are rudimentary and its research toward im- 
provements is essentially nil, 

Neither the IAEA inspection staff, nor any- 
one else, for that matter, has the remotest 
notion of what constitutes a normal loss of 
uranium or plutonium in the industrial 
process—therefore there is not the slightest 
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possibility of any inspector spotting illegal 
diversions because he can't even be told when 
his suspicion should be aroused. 

Even should a suspicion be aroused for 
other reason, IAEA procedures need never 
bring it to any one’s attention. IAEA’s In- 
spector-General is not obliged to tell IAEA's 
Director-General about it, and if he does, 
the latter is under no obligation to tip off 
anyone else. 

There are technological possibilities to 
“end run” the IAEA inspectors and obtain 
fissionable material for weapons clandes- 
tinely. These involve small and easily hidden 
plants to obtain U. by either the centrifuge 
or the nozzle processes or by the development 
of pure fusion explosives which do not re- 
quire fissionable material and seem not to 
be banned by the Treaty. Work is underway 
on all of these approaches in various coun- 
tries at this very moment. 

Like most other international organiza- 
tions IAEA is chronically and woefully un- 
derfinanced. It has trouble collecting its 
member assessments and rocks along on vol- 
untary contributions, half of which come 
from the U.S. Its entire effective budget is 
around $12 million annually. Yet first year 
(1970) safeguards costs will run over $28 
million and escalate from there. Unless and 
until this Committee—or someone—takes an 
initiative toward establishing an adequate 
financing system, IAEA safeguards are a 
shame and a delusion. To assure this Com- 
mittee otherwise is either wittingly or un- 
wittingly misleading. 

I offer this Committee three recent analy- 
ses of IAEA safeguards costs under the 
Treaty, one by Dr. Theodore B. Taylor, one 
by myself, one by the Technical Support 
Organization of Brookhaven National Lab- 
oratory, together with a comparison of the 
assumptions of all three analyses by Ray- 
mond R. Edwards of TSO and respectfully 
suggest that they be made a part of the 
record, 

The obvious safeguard which I recommend 
in light of the foregoing is: 

That the Senate reserve its consent to the 
Treaty pending establishment of IAEA safe- 
guards procedures in which Treaty signa- 
tories may have reasonable confiderice and 
the establishment of a sound system for 
financing same on a continuing basis. And, 
that determination thereof be updated an- 
nually and reported to the Congress. 

Query: Do the “Security Assurances” Given 
Non-Nuclear Nations Enlarge the United 
States’ “World Policeman” Role? 

You will note that Gen. Wheeler's direct 
testimony carefully skirted this question as 
did the testimony of Secretary Rusk, Mr. 
Foster, Chairman Seaborg, et al. Only Under 
Secretary Nitze touched it lightly, saying 
essentially that it is meaningless except to 
evidence that both the U.S. and the U.S.S.R. 
“share the utmost concern in preventing any 
act or threat of aggression with nuclear 
weapons”—whatever that means. Perhaps it 
is meaningless to the extent that a nuclear 
victim could not reasonably expect much 
concern, let alone help, from the Kremlin, 
and therefore it should expect no more from 
the co-declarer in this case, If this be so it 
is a far cry from what was promised by these 
ringing declarations: 

President Johnson: “The nations that do 
not seek national nuclear weapons can be 
sure that if they need our strong support 
against some threat of nuclear blackmail 
then they will have it.” (TV address, Oct. 18, 
1964.) “. . they will have our strong sup- 
port against threats of nuclear blackmail.” 
(M to 18-Nation Disarmament Com- 
mittee, Jan. 27, 1966.) 

Secretary McNamara: “, . . they will have 
our strong support. . In case of a nuclear 
attack by country A on country B, the very 
survival of country B would be immediately 
at issue and it might well require military in- 
tervention by one of the great powers imme- 
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diately, without time for the negotiation and 
discussion in international forums that would 
otherwise take place.” (Testimony to Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy, March 7, 1966, 
p. 78 and p. 88.) 

Secretary Rusk: Reaffirms President John- 
son’s declaration. (JCAE Hearings, Feb, 23, 
1966, p. 7.) 

Wm. C. Foster: Reaffirms President John- 
son's declaration. (JCAE Hearings, March 1, 
1966, pp. 36-37.) 

If the security assurance is not meaning- 
less—and either it is or it is not—and Secre- 
tary Rusk's hopes for some 100 non-nuclear 
signers are realistic, there is a measure by 
which the added U.S. nuclear Sir Gallahad 
burden can be measured: Presently we have 
security arrangements with about 40 coun- 
tries. The NPT will extend it to about 60 
more. It will thus increase our opportunities 
to get involved in someone else's troubles by 
250%. 

As a safeguard I suggest: 

The Senate advise the President and the 
rest of the world that the security assurance 
is meaningful to the extent that we will be 
“concerned to the utmost” if some country 
becomes the victim of nuclear aggression or 
blackmail, but that it is meaningless insofar 
as rushing to its rescue is concerned; and we 
apologize to anybody who got the wrong idea 
from what administration spokesmen have 
said. 

Query: The NPT Will Encourage Further 
Arms Control Negotiations—Is that Good? 

The answer is good if it leads to a treaty 
enhancing the national security. The answer 
is bad if it leads to a treaty which does not. 
The answer also is bad if the U.S. strategic 
position is permitted to deteriorate vis-a-vis 
the Soviet Union while protracted negotia- 
tions limp along. 

You will recall that the Soviet Union used 
the Limited Test Ban Treaty negotiations as 
a stall while it upgraded its nuclear capabili- 
ties by a long series of tests, then quickly 
agreed to the LTB before we could catch up. 

You must also be well aware that during 
the protracted negotiations on the NPT the 
Soviets quadrupled their ICBM force and 
submarine launched missiles and tripled 
their deliverable amount of strategic mega- 
tonnage. They vastly improved the quality 
of their nuclear submarine fleet and achieved 
an astounding building rate for new sub- 
marines. They initiated the Fractional Orbit- 
al Ballistic System and began the installation 
of an Anti-Ballistic Missile defense effective 
against us whereas our own embryonic sys- 
tem is not even planned to cope with a 
Soviet surprise attack. This strategic balance- 
upsetting Soviet momentum continues and 
accelerates while the number of our ICBMs 
remains static at 1054, our SAC bomber fleet 
has been cut back, the lid on Polaris subma- 
rines is still 41, and our attack submarine 
building program is geared to a snail’s pace. 
Also during this interim the Soviet Union 
kicked up a nasty little war in the Mideast 
and has been supplying North Vietnam with 
military aid at the rate of $1 billion annually. 

Therefore, as a further safeguard I recom- 
mend: 

That the Senate take all necessary meas- 
ures to insure that future negotiation 
periods are not utilized by the Soviet Union 
first to achieve strategic nuclear parity and 
second to achieve superiority. This will re- 
quire enhancement of both our “assured 
destruction” systems and our “damage limi- 
tation” systems. 

CONCLUSION 

I respectfully suggest to the members of 
your honorable body that the opinions and 
conclusions regarding this Treaty expressed 
to you by the Administration witnesses 
come from the very people who sponsored 
and negotiated it and who are therefore un- 
likely to supply you truly dispassionate tes- 
timony. A matter of deep concern to your 
body should be the fact that these witnesses 
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largely have limited their testimony to opin- 
ion and thus your record to date is exceed- 
ingly sterile of factual data supporting the 
Treaty. And, absent the latter, I fail to see 
how you can safely give your consent to the 
document. 


PAID IN FULL 
HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 22, 1968 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, for many years, 
Don Cantrell was a highly respected 
member of the press of Orange County, 
Calif. He recently joined the staff of the 
Casa Grande Dispatch, publishing in the 
town of Casa Grande, Ariz. 

His open letter in memory of a young 
American soldier who died in Vietnam 
was one of his finest contributions. 

So that more can share in the moving 
experience of perusing this article, and 
as a further memorial to the brave sol- 
dier, Tom Galvez, I insert the following 
“Cloud 9” article by Don Cantrell after 
these comments in the Extensions of Re- 
marks in the RECORD: 

Coup 9 
(By Don Cantrell) 


(Eprror’s Nore.—This is an open letter in 
memory of a young American soldier named 
Tom Galvez of Casa Grande, Ariz., who died 
in Viet Nam on May 27, 1968.) 

Dear Tom: Although we never had the op- 
portunity of meeting, it would be surprising 
how many times your face has passed before 
me while flipping through back editions of 
the paper. 

Less than two months have elapsed since 
the ink dried on the bold headlines which an- 
nounced your death. And yet each time I’m 
confronted with the task of referring back 
to old news stories for background informa- 
tion, I know before I start turning the pages 
that your face will flash before me again— 
today, tomorrow and in the many days to 
come. Thus, it will always seem like yester- 
day, but time becomes meaningless in the 
spirit of man, because that lives on through 
eternity. 

Yes, we never had the opportunity of 
meeting. But then I can’t help but wonder if 
we haven’t met somewhere before, Tom? 
Could it have been Concord, Lexington or 
Bull Run? Or maybe it was No Man’s Land. 
How about the Libyan Desert, Normandy, 
Wake Island or Corregidor? Possibly I’m 
thinking of the Yalu River, Seoul or Pork 
Chop Hill. 

It's easy to get them mixed up. I say it's 
easy, Tom, because they're all symbolic of 
the same t in which you gave up your 
life, Let’s not call it freedom since this word 
has been so abused by those who, in ignor- 
ance, chant such absurdities as: Better Red 
than dead.” Rather, let’s say it’s symbolic of 
the spirit of free men who have made a choice 
not to risk losing their integrity, nobility and 
liberty under a dictatorship. And this, too, is 
eternal in the hearts of free men. 

But there’s no mistaking your face, Tom. 
I've seen it too many times before, and in all 
those places. Forgotten? How could anyone 
forget them? They were you and me, our 
brothers and next door neighbors and we 
stood united in the responsibility of defend- 
ing free men from those who would enslave 
them. 

Today they call it communism. And yet it 
doesn’t require much intelligence to discover 
that it’s nothing more than a totalitarian 
dictatorship under a new guise. Glance 
quickly at those vain faces and you'll find a 
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striking similarity of an evil desire for power 
in the thousands of faces which came before 
them. 

Yes, two months have elapsed since I read 
the account of your death, Tom. But I saw 
your face again today. It came as I was de- 
parting to interview a couple who owned a 
pet dove, which, ironically, is a symbol of 


peace. 

It happened as I was getting into my car 
when I heard my name ring out across the 
parking lot. 

Was it your face coming towards me some 
30 yards away? 

It was hard to tell until a young boy about 
your age hurried up to the car. He was hold- 
ing an air mail envelope, and seemed ex- 
tremely anxious. 

But he was courteous as he handed me the 
letter, asked me if I would read it, then in- 
troduced himself as Manuel Galvez Jr., your 
brother. Small wonder that the face was 
familiar. He knew I was late for the appoint- 
ment, but he apologized, explaining that he 
had to return the letter to your mother in 
the morning. 

I nodded and proceeded to read the con- 
tents. It was a letter of sympathy from Capt. 
J. H, Binford Peay III, one of the officers in 
your battery. He related the fateful day when 
the Viet Cong hammered your camp with 
those screaming mortar and rocket rounds, 
and how the final moment came as you were 
trapped inside the bunker. 

He spoke highly of you, Tom, and informed 
your mother of the respect you had com- 
manded from men in your battery, and the 
courage you exemplified. 

Upon gently folding the letter, I looked into 
the face of your brother and saw immense 
pride. Real pride, Tom. Nothing could have 
held more value for him at that moment than 
seeing that letter published. 

It would tell the world about his brother. 
Nay, it would tell more than that, Tom, In 
Manuel’s heart it would banner headline the 
tremendous love one brother had for an- 
other. And you can’t buy that for any sum. 

Not wanting to hear a negative response, 
Manuel asked “How much will it cost to get it 
in the paper;” 

I almost smiled at that, Tom, but I quickly 
erased any doubts by stating that it was 
legitimate news. And I would return the 
letter to him the following day. 

You would have been equally proud to have 
seen the glory and the triumph in his eyes, 

Have we all not known such a face? 

How much would it cost? 

You paid the full price for all of us, Tom. 


CARDOZO HEALTH CENTER 
HON. ANDREW JACOBS, JR. 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 22, 1968 


Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Speaker, the Office 
of Economic Opportunity has announced 
a grant of $1.7 million to establish a 
health center to serve the 20,000 resi- 
oe of Upper Cardozo, in Washington, 

Toj 

A recent survey revealed that seven 
out of every 10 infants living in this area 
of Washington suffer from malnutrition. 
The clinic will represent the first major 
step toward eliminating the health prob- 
lems of these youngsters. 

The action to establish the Cardozo 
Health Center was praised in a Wash- 
ington Post editorial of July 9, which also 
briefly described the medical services to 
be available. 
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I include the editorial, “Cardozo 
Health Center,” in the Recorp, and I 
commend it to my colleagues’ attention. 
The editorial follows: 


CARDOZO HEALTH CENTER 


The Office of Economic Opportunity grant 
of $1.7-million for a health clinic to provide 
comprehensive care for 20,000 residents of 
upper Cardozo is the most solid antipoverty 
victory the city has had in months. Just 
recently Congress was told that a survey in 
Cardozo showed seven of every ten infants 
suffering from malnutrition, many in various 
stages of iron deficiency anemia. 

The clinic, the first stages of which will 
open in six months, leave little to be desired: 
a full-time staff of 20 doctors of all specialties 
whose services will include house calls; 
regular dental care; a nonprofessional staff 
of neighborhood residents; a board of direc- 
tors whose membership will include those 
eligible for care in the center; an educa- 
tional and promotional program to acquaint 
poor families with the services available to 
them, and administrative direction by the 
Howard University College of Medicine and 
the Group Health Association, as well as by 
residents of the area, It will be capable of 
handling, as Mayor Washington puts it, 
“virtually all health needs for the commu- 
nity.” 

How about one of these for Anacostia? Or 
Shaw? 


BLACK APARTHEID 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 22, 1968 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, the new 
African Government of Guinea denies 
the right to vote to 9,000 white inhabi- 
tants because of the color of their skin, 
yet no international protest is heard. It 
barely made the news, 

One might expect in the International 
Year of Human Rights that the U.N. 
would immediately call a special session 
and appoint committees to investigate 
this injustice to humanity. But silence 
prevails. Neither England, the U.N. or 
our State Department has called for eco- 
nomic sanctions. No one has suggested 
that Guinea was a threat to interna- 
tional peace. 

Even in Rhodesia the black can vote if 
qualified. The only difference ac a glance 
is that in Rhodesia the nonproperty 
owner and nonworker do not qualify to 
vote—while in Guinea, the businessmen 
and property owners can never qualify 
because they are white. 

Mr. Speaker, I include the UPI release 
for July 19, as follows: 

WHITES BARRED FROM POLLS IN GUINEA 

ELECTION 

Mapriww.—Nine thousand inhabitants of 
Equatorial Guinea will not be allowed to vote 
when the Spanish colony is granted inde- 
pendence because they are white, 

The Spanish foreign ministry in Madrid 
confirmed that the white colonists, mostly 
Spaniards, will be barred from taking part in 
the referendum on a new constitution. 
Independence day for the West African terri- 
tory of nearly 300,000 inhabitants is sched- 
uled for Oct. 12. 

This inverted “apartheid” will deprive the 
white minority, mostly businessmen and 
plantation owners, of any say in the running 
of the country. 
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HUNGER IN AMERICA? 


HON. HENRY B. GONZALEZ 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 22, 1968 


Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, on May 
21, and several dates thereafter, CBS 
television network ran a program called 
“Hunger in America.” That program 
examined conditions in several places, in- 
cluding my home city of San Antonio, 
Tex. It concluded that there are millions 
of hungry people in America, and that 
in San Antonio, “100,000 people are hun- 
gry all the time.” 

The opening scene of that broadcast 
was photographed in the county hos- 
pital in San Antonio, and it showed a 
baby dying, and the broadcaster stated: 

This baby is dying of starvation. He is an 
American. Now he is dead. 


The program did not venture to say 
how it concluded that a hundred thou- 
sand people in San Antonio are hungry 
all the time, did not define what was 
meant by hunger, and did not offer much 
in the way of supporting evidence. 

No one knows who that dying baby 
was, and CBS did not interview the phy- 
Sicians, or show its medical record. So 
no one knows what the actual cause of 
that baby’s death was, and CBS is not 
saying. However, since then the man who 
claims to be the baby’s father says that 
the child was born prematurely, and that 
he weighed only 2 pounds and 12 ounces 
at birth. According to the father, the 
cause of death was respiratory disease, 
and the medical record says that it was 
“septicemia due to meningitis and peri- 
tonitis due to prematurity.” 

Mr. Speaker, there is a great deal of 
difference between a baby dying because 
of premature birth and one dying of 
malnutrition. If, in fact, the child shown 
by CBS died of malnutrition, there is no 
proof of it; none was offered on the pro- 
gram and none has been offered since. 
Under the circumstances, I am inclined 
to believe that CBS was aiming for 
drama rather than accuracy. 

I do not deny that there are people in 
this country who do not have enough to 
eat, or the right kind of food. But at the 
same time I believe that journalists have 
a responsibility to portray conditions for 
what they are, not to exaggerate, not to 
generalize, not to make facile conclu- 
sions based on less than tiny shreds of 
evidence. 

I know from a fact that one doctor who 
was interviewed by CBS refused to make 
dramatic statements; he was urged to do 
so, but he said that he would tell the 
truth as he knew it. His statements were 
not included on the program. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe that CBS could 
have done a more complete task, and 
certainly a more responsible one. 

I believe that my colleagues will be in- 
terested in the results of one newspa- 
per’s investigation into this matter: 

FATHER Disputes TV HUNGER CHARGE 
(By Kemper Diehl) 
A San Antonio Negro college student who 


has identified himself as the father of a dying 
baby shown on the controversial CBS TV 
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special on Hunger in America denies the net- 
work's suggestion that the child died of mal- 
nutrition. 

The baby actually was premature and 
weighed only 2 pounds and 12 ounces at 
birth. 

The young parents strenuously deny any 
implications of malnutrition in the loss of 
their first child. Official records bear them 
out, 

Although the TV show used the child to 
illustrate what it claimed were hunger con- 
ditions in San Antonio, official records show 
the child was born during what was gauged 
as the 26th or 28th week of pregnancy. 


DEATH CAUSE 


The infant died five days after birth and 
the immediate cause of death was listed as 
septicemia due to meningitis and peritonitis 
due to prematurity. 

The youthful parents agreed to talk to the 
Express and News only if their identity was 
withheld from the public. 

They said theirs was the infant whose help- 
less physical condition tugged the heart- 
strings of people all over the world when the 
controversial TV show was seen on national 
television. 

So widespread was interest in the case that 
foreign newsmen have searched the local 
couple out for interviews. A news team which 
the mother described as Swiss took films of 
her at the baby’s grave at Eastview cemetery 
last month. 

(Officials at Green Hospital where CBS 
filmed scenes in the premature baby nursery 
reported she was evidently referring to 
Swedish newsmen who followed up on the 
story here.) 

MOTHER FELL 

The 18-year-old mother, who was a student 
at Brackenridge High School until her mar- 
riage last year, reported that the birth oc- 
curred prematurely after she suffered a fall. 

She related that she had no problem in ob- 
taining an adequate diet during her preg- 
nancy and had made one visit to the prenatal 
clinic at nearby Lincoln Courts before her 
trouble. 

“She was eating at three houses,” said her 
husband, noting that, in addition to eating 
at home, she had also snacked at her mother's 
house and with his family. 

The mother reported that the day after her 
fall she began to experience signs of trouble 
and went to the outpatient clinic at the 
Green. She said she was told to go to the 
emergency room, but found “it was so 
crowded that I didn’t go in.” 


LABOR PAINS 


That night she began experiencing labor 
pains and her husband took her to the Green. 
The baby was born early the next morning. 

“What disturbs me is they (the TV show) 
say the baby died of malnutrition,” said the 
father. “All I know is the nurse told me he 
died of a respiratory disease.” 

The young mother related that when the 
child was two days old she had been at the 
premature nursery and saw films being made 
of the child. 

“He was in an incubator and they were 
holding him up,” she explained. “I stood 
there until I got tired of looking. If I hadn’t 
gone down there I guess I wouldn't have 
known that they took them.” 

SAW SHOWS 

Her husband related that he happened to 
be watching the family TV set the night the 
CBS hunger program was shown for the first 
time. When he learned the show was to be 
repeated he viewed it again. 

The mother said that she had not watched 
either show. 

“Since the baby died and we wanted it so 
badly, I really didn’t want to look at it,” she 
said, 


The home in which the young couple lives 
and their personal appearance serve to dispel 
questions of malnutrition in the case. 
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LIVE WITH RELATIVE 


At present they are living with the mater- 
nal grandmother of the dead infant, and the 
young mother’s sister. The grandmother is 
employed at a major San Antonio store, while 
the sister is taking a commercial course. 

The home is small but well furnished and 
is equipped with TV, radio and other ap- 
pliances. 

The 20-year-old father was an outstanding 
athlete in high school and is presently at- 
tending college while continuing his athletic 
career. He hopes to go into a coaching career. 

Officials at the hospital district have in- 
dicated they are not prepared to make an 
iron-clad identification of the young black 
couple as parents of the child, but make it 
clear that hospital records reflect this to be 
the case. 


PENNSYLVANIA COUNTIES DEBUNK 
“HUNGER, U.S.A,” 


HON. J. IRVING WHALLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 22, 1968 


Mr. WHALLEY. Mr. Speaker, by unan- 
imous consent, I insert in the RECORD an 
article in the Lewistown Sentinel, Lewis- 
town, Pa., concerning the economic 
status of Mifflin and Juniata Counties. 
These two counties are part of my 12th 
Congressional District. 


EXHAUSTIVE STUDY FAILS To UNCOVER HUNGER 

CoNDITIONS—MIFFLIN-JUNIATA FARM AGENTS 

DEBUNK “HUNGER” 

Is hunger prevalent in Mifflin and Juniata 
Counties? 

According to a questioned nationwide 
study—it 1s! 

If you take serious the now-infamous re- 
port, “Hunger, U.S.A.” we're slowly but 
surely starving to death. 

But we're not alone, says the study made 
by a private organization known as the Citi- 
zens’ Board of Inquiry into Hunger and Mal- 
nutrition in the United States. 

It lists 256 counties in 20 states as “hunger 
areas” involving “desperate situations.” 

Get this: There are 10 million Americans 
suffering from chronic hunger or malnutri- 
tion, according to the study. 

When the report came out in April listing 
Miffin County as among the starving 
Americans, everyone was flabbergasted, to say 
the least. 

“Our prides were hurt,” said Mifflin 
County Agent Clair D. DeLong. Who ever 
thought people were going hungry in this 
most affluent area? 

But now, thanks to DeLong and Juniata 
County Agent George L. Settlemyer, the 
validity of the report is under serious ques- 
tion. 

An almost minute study of economic con- 
ditions in the immediate two-county area 
by the two agents has produced a 26-page 
booklet entitled “A Response to ‘Hunger, 
U.S.A?” 

At a 65-minute press conference Thursday 
afternoon, the two men reviewed their per- 
sonal study which debunked the “Hunger” 
report. 

NEVER A DEATH DUE TO MALNUTRITION 


Is there any hunger at all in either Mifflin 
or Juniata County as the prime result of lack 
of money to purchase food? 

The two county agents, during the course 
of their study, said Dr. Eleanor M. Aurand, 
a pediatrician, told them that in 10 years 
there has never been a death because of mal- 
nutrition. She did tell them that deaths did 
occur through improper diets given by the 
family. 
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And the area pre-child health clinic, a free 
baby clinic, responded that in thousand of 
visits each year, it has never come up with 
a case of malnutrition. 

“We did receive a report of a 74-year-old 
man who was found to be suffering from 
malnutrition,” DeLong said, “but he had 
gotten the notion that he couldn’t digest 
solid foods and was living on liquids.” 

Delong and Settlemyer were assisted in 
their studies with information provided by 
The Pennsylvania Department of Health, the 
Pennsylvania Department of Public Welfare, 
the Bureau of Employment Security, and 
others. 

At the press conference, the two men open- 
ly charged the “Hunger, U.S.A.” report as 
being erroneous in listing Mifflin and Juniata 
Counties, adding “and presumably many 
others.” 

They further charge that the nationwide 
report was based on county situations that 
existed during the decade of the fifties “with 
no attempt to measure changed situations 
during the sixties.” 


CONDEMN FIGURES 


The agents condemned the figures released 
to the news media in April as figures “that 
are nowhere in the original report and do 
not conform to the criteria specified in the 
report.” 

DeLong and Settlemyer said the criteria as 
used have little value in pinpointing hunger 
conditions, particularly when applied to 
small population rural counties. 

They then presented “recent facts” and 
other information to prove that by the na- 
tionwide report’s own criteria, both Mifflin 
and Juniata Counties are better off than the 
national average. 

The local study did ascertain that our two 
counties are slightly poorer than the average 
for the United States by such standards as 
“per cent of families earning under $3,000 
annually” and “infant mortality” back in 
1959, but that much has happened locally 
since then. 

Both industrial employment and agricul- 
tural incomes have grown dramatically in the 
last decade. 

“The income data used in the Hunger 
U.S.A, report apparently came from the 1960 
census and was for the calendar year 1959,” 
DeLong and Settlemyer told the newsmen. 

“During 1959, the Mifflin-Juniata labor 
market had an unemployment rate of 8% 
per cent. But the current rate of unemploy- 
ment is under 314 per cent.” 

To better illustrate how this region has 
grown farther away from any encroaching 
hunger pangs was the employment rate. In 
1959, our total employment was 19,500, while 
currently it is 24,000. 

“Since 1959 over $1,000,000 has been raised 
locally by the Mifflin County Industrial De- 
velopment Corporation to attract new indus- 
tries currently employing 1,300 to 1,500 per- 
sons,” the agents explained. “Juniata County 
Industrial Development Commission has had 
similar success on a smaller scale.” 

GROSS INCOME UP 

Total farm income for the two coun- 
ties went from slightly over $13 million in 
1959 to $20 million in 1966, hardly a sign of 
hunger even though the number of farms 
dropped from 1,846 to 1,542. 

Settlemyer explained that since 1959 the 
Juniata Mountains Recreation Area has been 
organized with Cooperative Extension assist- 
ance. 

“This was followed by the addition of more 
than 200 first class motel rooms, several good 
restaurants, and the development of five 
commercial campgrounds. In Juniata County 
a public 18-hole golf course was developed 
with Farmers Home Administration assist- 
ance.” Also pointed out to the newsmen was 
the development of the Mifflin County Youth 
Park with Cooperative Extension leadership 
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and cooperative community effort resulting 
in a $100,000-plus facility for the conducting 
of shows, fairs, hops, baseball, reunions, etc., 
with over 200-use days annually. 

A two-county regional planning commis- 
sion has been organized and a planner hired. 
And many local planning commissions are 
functioning. 

School districts have been reorganized 
with each county having one district and the 
total taxing capacity of the county is behind 
every child's education. A two-county Vo- 
Tech school is presently being constructed 
for occupancy in the Fall. 

A 120-unit low cost Federal Housing 
project has been built and is occupied with 
additional units planned. A similar project 
on a smaller scale is now in the planning 
stage. 

New water and sewage facilities are in 
various stages of completion, and a multi- 
million dollar downtown renewal program is 
now under way. 

The Lewistown area recently went over the 
top on a $150,000 fund drive to develop a 
recreation park facility, using another $145,- 
000 grant out of the Pennsylvania $500 mil- 
lion conservation and recreation program. 

“The real story here,” DeLong said, “is 
how far these rural counties have come in 
their economic and social development and 
minimizing the extent of poverty and its ef- 
fects through the cooperation of farsighted 
community leaders and various federal, state 
and local government agencies and pro- 
grams.” 

But, looking at the other side of the coin, 
the DeLong-Settlemyer report does stress 
that “these counties are no Utopias, and such 
unemployment as does exist and such tem- 
porary hunger as may appear are the con- 
tinuing concerns of the community leaders 
and agency representatives.” 

Both men joined in saying “there are still 
poor people in Mifflin and Juniata Counties. 
There are still some unemployed. 

“And flood protection, recreation, housing, 
water and sewage facilities, highways, higher 
education all offer continuing challenges to 
local leadership and all levels of government. 

“But we think all the evidence points to 
the fact that these counties do not by any 
stretch of the imagination qualify as serious 
hunger counties.” 

DeLong and Settlemyer, speaking off-the- 
cuff, said the “real story here is what the 
people have done by making use of public 
programs to better the community.” 


MAXWELL M. RABB 


HON. JOHN M. MURPHY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 22, 1968 


Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, at a time when the news 
focuses on the important negotiations 
between the great powers on such vital 
issues as war, arms limitation and space, 
we often overlook the silent diplomacy of 
the cold war. 

An example of this silent diplomacy 
occurred on June 3 of this year when a 
young American crossed into West Berlin 
after being released from an East Ger- 
man jail where he had been awaiting 
trial on espionage charges. The State 
Department had made many unsuccess- 
ful attempts to obtain his release, but it 
was through the efforts of a private citi- 
zen, Maxwell M. Rabb, a New York at- 
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torney and the president of the U.S. 

Committee for Refugees, that the deli- 

cate negotiations were carried out and 

the American was finally given his free- 
dom. 

The full story of this incident, and 
many similar incidents, comprises one 
of the most intriguing chapters in the 
annals of the cold war diplomacy. A re- 
cent article in the New York Times tells 
this fascinating story, and I will include 
it at the end of my remarks for the in- 
terest of my colleagues. I am particular- 
ly pleased that the article relates in de- 
tail the efforts of Mr. Rabb in this deli- 
cate area of East-West relations, because 
he deserves the applause of all Ameri- 
cans for his work in this difficult area of 
international diplomacy. 

Max Rabb was educated at Harvard 
College and Harvard Law School and 
was admitted to practice before the Bars 
of Massachusetts, New York and the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. Begin- 
ning with his service as administrative 
assistant to Senator Henry Cabot Lodge 
from 1937 to 1943 he held a number of 
important positions in the Senate and 
the executive branch of the Government, 
including consultant to the U.S. Sen- 
ate Rules Committee, Secretary to the 
Cabinet of the United States during the 
Eisenhower administration, member of 
the National Citizens Commission on In- 
ternational Cooperation, and most re- 
cently he was appointed by President 
Johnson to serve on the New Presidential 
Commission on Income Maintenance 
Programs. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include a brief biographi- 
cal summary of this remarkable man’s 
life, and the article in the New York 
Times describing his efforts in obtaining 
the release of American prisoners from 
East Germany. I am sure my colleagues 
will enjoy reading this material, and I 
am equally sure that we will be hearing 
much more about Max Rabb in the 
future. 

The summary follows: 

LAWYER RELATES East GERMAN TIE—A NEw 
YORKER HELPED Free Seven U.S. PRIS- 
ONERS 

(By Henry Raymont) 

At the crossing point between East and 
West Berlin on Friedrichstrasse, where West 
Berlin tour buses pull up for a glimpse into 
the East, an odd scene took place one recent 
afternoon. 

A bearded young man, looking somewhat 
bewildered, escorted by a stocky Wall Street 
lawyer and trailed by two East German 
security officials, was greeted on the Western 
side by a United States embassy aide. 

The young man was Ronald V. Wieden- 
hoeft, 30 years old, a Columbia University 
art history instructor who 20 minutes earlier 
was released from an East German prison 
where he spent nine months awaiting trial 
on espionage charges. His rescuer was Max- 
well M. Rabb, a lawyer and president of the 
United States Committee for Refugees, a 
private organization at 20 West 40th Street, 
New York. 

The quiet crossing at 2:21 P.M. on June 3 
ended an unusual three-year campaign to 
free seven American prisoners in East Ger- 
many. Because Washington does not recog- 
nize East Germany, the effort was carried out 
through quiet and informal collaboration 
between American private citizens and the 
two governments. 
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DETAILS ARE RELATED 


Mr. Rabb and others involved in the effort 
related last week the details of the negotia- 
tions, indicating the skill, patience and tact- 
ful but dogged determination required. 

In contrast to past exchanges of spies with 
the Soviet Union and the ransom payments 
for Cuban exiles seized by the Havana re- 
gime during the Bay of Pigs invasion in 1961, 
no quid pro quo was involved. 

The campaign was set in motion after the 
State Department had made a series of futile 
approaches to the East German Government 
for the release of a young American, John 
Van Altena, 22 years old, of Milton Junction, 
Wis., who had been sentenced to eight years, 
in January, 1965, for helping East Germans 
flee to West Berlin. 

The East Germans made plain that they 
would negotiate with Washington only if 
they obtained diplomatic recognition, a con- 
dition unacceptable to the United States, 
which is still officially committed to the re- 
unification of Germany on the basis of free, 
democratic elections. 

The State Department began to search for 
other channels to obtain the release of Mr. 
Van Altena. According to Mr. Rabb, his in- 
volvement came almost by accident. 

The Boston-born lawyer had been asked by 
several clients to visit the 1965 Leipzig Trade 
Fair to determine whether an American boy- 
cott of the fair was in the national interest. 
There he developed close personal relations 
with a number of East German trade officials 
who had expressed interest in a normaliza- 
tion of relations. 


ENLISTED BY U.S. OFFICIALS 


When he subsequently went to Washing- 
ton to tell the State Department that other 
Western nations were using the fair to sell 
machinery and other goods to the detriment 
of American industry. American Officials asked 
whether he could use his connections in East 
Germany to intercede on behalf of the young 
American prisoner. Mr. Rabb agreed to try, 
and returned to Leipzig accompanied by his 
wife, Ruth. 

The decision to take along his wife re- 
flected Mr. Rabb’s conviction that personal 
relationships counted more in international 
talks than textbooks on diplomacy might be 
willing to admit. Two years later he repeated 
the personal touch by enlisting the help of 
his son Bruce, a 26-year-old lawyer who has 
joined his father in the Wall Street law 
firm of Strook & Strook & Lavan, in the ne- 
gotiations that led to the release of Mr. 
Wiedenhoeft. 

“The fact that I returned with Ruth had 
a startling effect,” he recalled during an in- 
terview. “It seemed to suggest to the East 
Germans that we were vaulting the diplo- 
matic wall and were interested in them as 
human beings. This immediately created a 
more relaxed and friendly atmosphere for the 
talks that were to follow.” 

Mr. Rabb, an affable man of 57 with the 
ready smile of a practical politician, is a 
former Presidential assistant and secretary 
to the Cabinet under the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration and has held a number of inter- 
national appointments, 

From the outset, the lawyer made it clear 
that he was not in a position to offer any 
commitment and that the negotiations had 
to be based on mutual good faith. He sug- 
gested that East German willingness to re- 
lease American prisoners would help reduce 
cold war tensions and perhaps ease the way 
to improved trade relations with the United 
States. 

“They quickly became aware that the re- 
lease of Mr. Van Altena and the six other 
prisoners that were to follow amounted to a 
demonstration of a desire to normalize rela- 
tions,” Mr. Rabb said. 

“I believe that it is significant that since 
the first prisoner was freed more than two 
years ago there has been a reduction of in- 
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cidents with the United States military and 
a palpable increase in trade relations, en- 
tirely to our advantage.” 

The new East German extension of transit- 
visa and road-toll requirements to West Ger- 
mans are not viewed as a threat to the Amer- 
ican military presence in West Berlin. 

The lawyer said the United States had 
exported oranges, coal, textiles and some 
machinery totaling $10-million. He charac- 
terized the sales as clearly helping our ba- 
lance-of-payments problem.” 

After the initial meetings in Leipzig, Mr. 
Rabb made four unpublicized trips to Berlin 
where he conferred with a Deputy Premier 
and members of the state police before he 
obtained the release of Mr. Van Altena. He 
said he could not disclose the names of the 
Officials. 

TWO BERLIN LAWYERS 

His command post was a West Berlin 
hotel. Since there is no direct telephone 
communication between East and West Ber- 
lin, the arrangements were worked out by 
two lawyers, Jurgen Stange of West Berlin 
and Wolfgang Vogel of East Berlin. Mr. Vogel 
had participated in the trade of Francis 
Gary Powers, the American U-2 pilot, and 
Col. Rudolf Abel, the Soviet spy. 

Mr. Van Altena was released in 1966 with- 
out publicity. By that time four other Amer- 
icans had been arrested in East Berlin and 
Mr. Rabb agreed to work for their freedom 
also. 


They were: Mary Ellen Battle of Oak 
Ridge, Tenn.; Moses Reese Herrin of Akron, 
Ohio; Frederick Matthews of Ellwood City, 
Pa., and William W. Lovett of San Fran- 
cisco. The first three were charged with 
having helped East Germans escape to the 
West; Mr. Lovett was arrested in connec- 
tion with a traffic accident and on charges 
of carrying a concealed weapon. 

Working with Messrs. Stange and Vogel, 
the two Berlin lawyers, Mr. Rabb obtained 
the release of the four in February, 1967. He 
had arranged coded Telex communications 
between his Wall Street Office and Mr. Vogel’s 
Office in East Berlin to speed the long and 
complicated negotiations. 

The seventh American released through 
Mr. Rabb’s mediation effort was Peter T. 
Feinauer of Providence, R.I, who was ar- 
rested in October, 1966, on charges of espion- 
age for the Central Intelligence Agency and 
of helping East Germans to flee to the West. 
He was freed last month. 

Mr. Rabb has received a personal note from 
Secretary of State Dean Rusk extending 
“warm appreciation and congratulations” for 
the effort. The lawyer said he paid for all 
of his travels to Berlin on his own and ac- 
cepted no fees from the prisoners. 


SUMMARY BIOGRAPHICAL STATEMENT OF 
MAXWELL M. RABB 


Born, Boston, Massachusetts. 

Education: Harvard College, A.B., 1932; 
Harvard Law School, LL.B., 1935; Wilberforce, 
LL.D. (Hon.) 1957. 

Profession: Lawyer, admitted to practice 
before the Bars of Massachusetts, New York 
and the Supreme Court of the United States. 
Now a partner in the law firm of Stroock & 
Stroock & Lavan, 

Career Data (in addition to practice of 
law): 

Administrative Assistant to United States 
Senator Henry Cabot Lodge, 1937—1943. 

Administrative Assistant to United States 
Senator Sinclair Weeks, 1944. 

Lieutenant, Atlantic Amphibious Com- 
mand, United States Navy, during World 
War II. 

Legal and Legislative Consultant to Secre- 
tary of Navy Forrestal, 1946. 

Consultant to United States Senate Rules 
Committee, 1952. 

Presidential Assistant and Secretary to the 
Cabinet of the United States, The White 
House, Washington, D.C., January, 1953 to 
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June, 1958, the first man in American his- 
tory to hold this post. Also, Associate Coun- 
sel to the President. 

In 1958, appointed by President Eisenhower 
as Chairman of the American Delegation to 
the 10th Conference of the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organ- 
ization (UNESCO) in Paris. 

Member, Executive Committee of the Unit- 
ed States National Commission for UNESCO 
(1959, 1960). 

Member, National Citizens Commission on 
International Cooperation. 

Member of Panel of Conciliators, Interna- 
tional Centre for Settlement of Investment 
Disputes, 1967. (Appointed by President 
Johnson.) 

Member, Presidential Commission on In- 
come Maintenance Programs, 1968. (Ap- 
pointed by President Johnson.) 

Director: Warner Bros.-Seven Arts, Inc., 
The American News Company, Royal National 
Bank of New York, Tudor Industries, Inc., 
Westons Shoppers City, Inc., Struthers Wells 
Corporation, Imodco International, Limited, 
Magic Marker Corp., American Corporation, 
EDP Technology, Inc., Rite Aid Corporation, 
Chairman of the Board of Directors, Inter- 
national Airport Hotel System, Inc. 

Married, four children. 

Office: 61 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 10006 
HA 5-5200. 

Home: 145 Central Park West, New York, 
N.Y. 10023 SU 7-9312. 

Affiliated with the following organizations: 

Member, Association of the Bar of the City 
of New York. 

President, United States Committee for 
Refugees. 

Board of Governors, Hebrew Union College. 

President, The Home Advisory and Service 
Council of New York, Inc. 

Vice President, Jewish Publication Society 
of America. 

Director, American Friends of the Alliance 
Israelite Universelle. 

Director, New York Board of Anti-Defama- 
tion League of B’nat B'rith. 

Member, Advisory Board of Directors of 
Waldemar Medical Research Foundation. 

Member, Board of Trustees, National Jew- 
ish Hospital at Denver. 

Member, Board of Directors, NAACP Legal 
Defense and Educational Fund, Inc. 

Member, Board of Directors, Salzburg 
Seminar in American Studies. 

Member, Board of Directors, The Oliver 
Wendell Holmes Association. 

Member, Board of Overseers for Govern- 
ment Relations, Brandeis University. 

Member: The Harvard Club of New York, 
The Players, New York City, Pilgrims of the 
United States, The Metropolitan Club, Wash- 
ington, D.C., Army & Navy Club, Washington, 
D.C., Federal City Club, Washington, D.C., 
National Press Club, Washington, D.C., Bel- 
mont Country Club, Belmont, Mass. 

Decorations: Commendatore, Order of 
Merit of Republic of Italy. 


EXEMPTIONS TO BANK HOLDING 
ACT MUST BE ELIMINATED 


HON. CHARLES E. BENNETT 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 22, 1968 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Speaker, it is dis- 
turbing to read reports recently that 
joint banking and nonbanking businesses 
are being set up with increasing fre- 
quency. 

When our present system of dual bank- 
ing was set up in 1933, it was decided 
that banking and nonbanking activities 
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should not be allowed to intermingle. 
This was done to combat monopoly and 
because of the fear that companies own- 
ing banks could possibly bail themselves 
out of financial trouble through loans 
from the bank to the detriment of the 
bank’s depositors. In 1956 the Bank 
Holding Act was passed to curb excesses 
of bank holding companies, which might 
otherwise by the device of holding com- 
panies evade the 1933 law. 

However, several exemptions to the 
act of 1956 were made. All but two of 
7 — exemptions were eliminated in 

6. 

Legislation I have pending—H.R. 
232—-would do away with the remaining 
two exemptions to the Bank Holding 
Company Act of 1956; the one bank hold- 
ing provision and the provisions exempt- 
ing labor organizations. 

The two remaining exemptions to the 
Bank Holding Act have left enormous 
loopholes in the law which must be cor- 
rected. Under the one bank exemption 
a holding company need not register with 
the Federal Reserve System unless it 
owns 25 percent or more of two banks. 
As a result of this exemption, corporate 
giants are now entering the banking 
field. On July 2, 1968, a giant trading 
stamp company reached agreement to 
acquire a $322 million bank in Con- 
necticut. Several other leading corpora- 
tions and organizations have long owned 
banks and so have labor organizations. 

The largest banks in the country, it 
has been reported, are giving thought to 
setting up one bank holding company 
operations. This trend toward banking 
conglomerates should be stopped in the 
interest of protecting the funds of the 
depositors and against monopolies. This 
principle was adopted by Congress in 
1933 and it is a sound one. 

The Federal Reserve Board has con- 
sistently called for the elimination of 
these exemptions. Chairman William 
McChesney Martin testified that “exist- 
ing provisions of law have proved entirely 
inadequate to deal with the special prob- 
lems created by bank holding com- 
panies.” 

I feel my legislation, H.R. 232, would 
insure the principle adopted in 1933 that 
joint banking and nonbanking busi- 
nesses are not in the public interest. 


MRS. HAGOOD BOSTICK DIES 
HON. ALBERT W. WATSON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 22, 1968 


Mr. WATSON. Mr. Speaker, this past 
Thursday death claimed a very promi- 
nent South Carolinian, Mrs. Hagood 
Bostick, of Columbia. 

This untimely passing of one of the 
loveliest and most gracious ladies it has 
ever been my privilege to know has 
come as a profound shock to her many 
friends and is a great loss to all citizens 
of South Carolina, especially those in 
Richland County. 

Mrs. Bostick was a librarian by pro- 
fession. She was a public-spirited citizen 
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without equal by choice. I will always 
remember her as a person who was ever 
willing to extend a helping hand to any- 
one, no matter how great or small their 
station in life. 

Her accomplishments were so many 
and her talents so varied that it would 
be presumptuous of me to even attempt 
to list them. Therefore, Mr. Speaker, I 
include as a part of my remarks a notice 
of her passing together with a very 
beautiful and moving tribute to her 
memory by Mr. H. Harrison Jenkins, as 
follows: 


[From the Columbia (S.C.) State, July 19, 
1968] 


Mrs. Hacoop Bostick Dries 


Mrs. Hagood Bostick, for many years a 
leader and patron in the cultural and educa- 
tional life of Columbia and of the state, 
died early Thursday. She had been critically 
injured in an automobile accident on July 5. 

The funeral will be held this afternoon at 
5 o'clock in Trinity Episcopal Church of 
which she was a member. Interment will be 
in Trinity churchyard. 

Mrs. Bostick had been Richland County 
librarian since 1928. As an officer and a 
member of the State Library Board, she was 
one of the pioneers in the mission of extend- 
ing public free libraries and their educational 
services throughout South Carolina. She had 
a leadership role in encouraging legislation 
which became the basis of the spread and 
improvement of library functions over the 
state. 

In the community of Columbia, Mrs. Bos- 
tick lent her leadership and support to prac- 
tically every major endeavor devoted to the 
interests of the arts, including the Town 
Theater, the Columbia Museum of Art and 
the Historic Columbia Foundation. 

Under her direction, the Richland County 
Library was developed from an institution 
having only 16,000 volumes to one which now 
has 225,953 in its main city library and its 
four branches, Waverly, Cooper, St. Andrew's 
and Eastover. At the time Mrs. Bostick be- 
came librarian the library’s annual circula- 
tion was 60,000 volumes. Today that circu- 
lation is more than a million volumes. One of 
the modern services of the library is the 
Bookmobile, which makes books available in 
rural areas. 

During her long administration, Mrs. Bos- 
tick saw the library move successively from 
modest quarters to the modern structure 
which houses it today at Sumter and Wash- 
ington Streets. She also played a leading 
part in the effort which lead to the provi- 
sion of a large new headquarters, now being 
constructed at Senate and Bull Streets, for 
the State Library Board. 

The American Library Assn. appointed 
Mrs. Bostick as special membership chairman 
for South Carolina. 

For more than 30 years she served as sec- 
retary of the Columbia Stage Society, the 
parent body for the Town Theater. In the 
same period she was a member of the board 
of the theater, a post she still held at the 
time of her death. In its early years, Mrs. 
Bostick accepted roles in the theater's pro- 
ductions and her interest in its ongoing con- 
tinued through her lifetime. 

She was a founding member and patron 
of the Historic Columbia Foundation and its 
restoration of the Anisley Hall house, de- 
signed by Robert Mills. She served in an 
advisory capacity on various committees for 
the restoration of the Bostick boxwood gar- 
dens and the restoration of the Hampton- 
Preston house. 

From 1958 through 1960, Mrs. Bostick was 
a member of the board of the Columbia 
Museum of Art. 

One of her engrossing interests was the 
Columbia Kennel Club. She was its treas- 
urer at the time of her death, and formerly 
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Was president. The club sponsors a large 
annual dog show and in this Mrs. Bostick 
was always a guiding figure. 

She was recognized nationally as an au- 
thority on dog breeding and dog judging 
and often served as a judge at shows sanc- 
tioned by the American Kennel Club. She 
was an authority on cocker spaniels and 
raised them at her home, “Dogwood,” on the 
Hampton property on the outskirts of 
Columbia. 

When Columbia's new private school, 
Hammond Academy, was organized, she was 
one of its founders and benefactors and 
served on its Board of Trustees. 

Few major endeavors for the advancement 
of Columbia and Richland County failed to 
enlist the leadership talents and the mate- 
rial support of Mrs. Bostick. 

In recent years, she even found time to 
conduct a discussion of books and library 
services on WIS-radio. 

Mrs. Bostick attended Converse College 
and studied library science at Emory Univer- 
sity, Atlanta, and the University of South 
Carolina. 

She was a former president of the Players 
Club, a member of the Drama Club, the As- 
sembly and a former president of the Junior 
League. 

The former Lucy Hampton, Mrs. Bostick 
was the daughter of the late Frank Hamp- 
ton and Gertrude Gonzales Hampton. She 
was a grand niece of Gen. Wade Hampton. 

She descended, on her mother’s side, from 
the family out of which was founded The 
State newspaper. Her mother was the sister 
of the three Gonzales brothers who estab- 
lished the newspaper February 18, 1891. The 
brothers were the late N. G. Ambrose and 
William Elliott Gonzales. 

Mrs. Bostick was a member of the Board 
of Directors of the State-Record Co., which 
publishes The State and The Columbia 
Record, and entertained a deep interest in 
the newspapers and their institutional 
responsibility. 

Surviving are her husband, Hagood Bos- 
tick; a sister, Mrs. Victor B. Barringer of 
Richmond, Va.; three brothers, Frank Hamp- 
ton, Harry R. E. Hampton and Ambrose G. 
Hampton, all of Columbia, and a number of 
nieces and nephews. 

Pallbearers will be McKeever Willcox of 
Darlington, Paul B. Barringer II of Weldon, 
N.C., Ben R. Morris of Atlanta, Dr, Ambrose 
G. Hampton Jr., A. McConnell Faucette and 
Kirkman Finlay, Jr., of Columbia. 

For those who desire, memorials can be 
forwarded to the Carolina Children's Home. 
[From the Columbia (8.C.) Record, 
July 19, 1968] 

I SHALL ALWAYS REMEMBER Miss Lucy 

(By H. Harrison Jenkins) 

Always there will be the glowering, des- 
pondent men among us—sack-cloth and 
ashes wailers—who moan that we are noth- 
ing, handfuls of breathing dust soon to dust 
returning. In their moments of great despair, 
these groaning prophets avow, as did Thomas 
Wolfe, that men are “ciphers.” 

“Naked and alone we came into exile,” 
wrote the lonely Gulliver of the North Caro- 
lina hills. “In her dark womb we did not 
know our mother’s face; from the prison of 
her flesh we come into the unspeakable and 
uncommunicable prison of this earth.” 

Aimlessly, the dark prophets like Wolfe 
wander the earth, searching for “a stone, a 
leaf, an unfound door,” doomed like the 
legendary Wandering Jew to be forever a 
stranger and alone. 

There are more blissful prophets—men like 
Walt Whitman who can listen to a learned 
astronomer in a steaming lecture room, dron- 
ing big facts about a great universe; to leave 
the astronomical figures about the vastness 
of the universe and the littleness of man; 
to look up at the night-stars and watch the 
stars as they look down; and know that man, 
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each man, each woman, is an important in- 
dividual in the sight of a loving God. 

We are not strangers among strangers—un- 
less we ourselves decide that we shall be so. 
We are friends among friends and the small 
words and passing acts are of everlasting 
consequence. We are never alone; even unto 
the grave and beyond. 

Say I this today because friends are bury- 
ing a friend, Mrs. Hagood Bostick in the Caro- 
lina soil she cherished and among the Caro- 
lina friends (living and dead), who are as 
countless as the red grains of midlands’ sand. 

She will be today and tomorrow and forever 
to me as she was yesterday and the vanished 
years before: Miss Lucy. And I shall never 
pass the northeast corner of Washington and 
Sumter Streets without knowing that the 
ghost of Miss Lucy graces the Richland Coun- 
ty Library she loved, fostered and nurtured. 

I remember Miss Lucy several decades ago, 
when I was a very young Columbian, not 
yet bursting past the magical age of 12. In 
those days, girls were an infernal nuisance 
who got in the way of baseball, football or 
basketball games at the Sumter Street Y, the 
city’s playgrounds and the schools’ and 
churches’ gymnasiums, 

Girls were silly creatures who wanted to 
entice young men into foolish games when 
instead, a young man would rather try to 
arch a basketball under the low-ceilinged 
basketball court at Trinity, or swat a soft- 
ball out of Valley Park and across Green 
Street. 

Between times, there were books, Books 
and more books, Only four were allowed at a 
time; and four could be read, easily, in a 
day. So, in the “upstairs” library for chil- 
dren, I wore out dozens of paper-cards, read- 
ing and reading. I was no Wolfe, insanely 
devouring print with a ravening appetite. 

Reading was just plain fun and sustenance 
for imaginative journeys through Stone Age 
adventures, West Point cadethood, athletic 
triumphs, excursions with the knights of the 
Round Table to save fair ladies and defeat 
even Saracen warriors. 

Except that, on a summer’s day, I found 
that I'd read everything in the u- 
brary. I remember that the librarian there 
asked: “Everything?” And I answered, “Yes, 
everything except the sissy girls’ books.” What 
red-blooded Carolina boy would want to read 
stories of young ladies? When the librarian 
checked hither and you finding indeed that 
I'd read everything of interest to a young 
boy, she said: “Let’s go see Miss Lucy.” 

I followed her downstairs and listened to 
the conference as the upstairs librarian con- 
ferred with the great Voice of Authority, 
Miss Lucy. And I waited, wondering whether 
the immense treasure-hoard of the “down- 
stairs library” would be opened for me. 

Miss Lucy turned and her voice did not 
shake me with thunder, as I thought it 
might. It was soft and her eyes sparkled 
(they always, always did when she talked). 
She said, “You may check out books from 
downstairs, but I must approve every book 
you take out.” 

At that moment, Miss Lucy with queenly 
grace had given me the key to a cave filled 
with treasure and like Tom Sawyer or Huck 
Finn, I was ready to pick up the rich jewels. 
I wandered among the stacks, selecting one 
of Elliott White Springs’ stories of the air 
battles of World War I, a medieval novel and 
a book entitled “J’Accuse.” 

I carried them back to Miss Lucy for ap- 
proval and was stunned to see her frown as 
she looked at JAccuse.“ (I had skimmed 
through it to discover it was a story of World 
War I.) Only as I grew into adulthood and 
learned something of the French language 
did I fully understand why she paused over 
“J’Accuse.” 

She skimmed through the book, stamped it 
and dismissed me with a benediction quite 
befitting Bishop Henry Phillips. 
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A small boy and an understanding li- 
brarian. That's all the story is. Yet had she 
sternly chased me back upstairs to the ex- 
hausted children’s books, what lightning 
stroke would have splintered my spirit! She 
did not. And among the thousands and thou- 
sands of people I’ve met and millions of 
experiences I've had, I have never forgotten 
Miss Lucy’s graceful understanding. 

When I carried my 10-year-old son down 
to the Cooper library a few weeks ago, we 
found he’d misplaced his card. So, I decided 
I'd just get a card for myself and check 
out books on Mozart, Beethoven and King 
Arthur for him. 

The application required a reference. 
“Who,” I thought, “should I give?” Remem- 
bering the sparkling eyes of a gentle lady 
of Carolina, knowing that she would enjoy 
the choice, I wrote; “Mrs. Hagood Bostick.” 

I am glad that I did. However, I was al- 
most compelled to write not her full married 
name, but simply that name by which I 
shall always know and remember her: “Miss 
Lucy.” 


WINNECONNE CELEBRATES 
SECESSION DAY 


HON. WILLIAM A. STEIGER 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 22, 1968 


Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, yesterday I had the pleasure 
of revisiting the village of Winneconne, 
that delightful community and vacation 
spot which last year experienced the 
specter that every small city dreads— 
being left off the official map of the State. 

A year ago the very talented citizens 
of Winneconne staged a war of seces- 
sion; as the president of their chamber 
of commerce, Mrs. Vera Kitchin, had 
declared: 

Fishermen could not know where to fish, 
industry could not know where to relo- 
cate .... 


The occasion yesterday was the first 
anniversary of Winneconne’s secession. 
Hundreds of people gathered on a beau- 
tiful July Sunday to mark this auspi- 
cious event. I want to share with my 
colleagues by inserting in the RECORD at 
this point the proclamation read yester- 
day by Mrs. Vera Kitchen: 
PROCLAMATION OF DECLARATION FOR THE CELE- 

BRATION OF THE DEDICATION OF THE WIN- 

NECONNE NATION 

Approximately four and a half score plus 
seven years ago, our Fathers brought forth on 
this continent a New Village, conceived in 
Liberty and dedicated to the Proposition that 
all men are created Equal, with some more 
Equal than others. 

Approximately one-tenth and 6 months 
ago, our State Fathers, through hapless hap- 
penstance, threatened our Liberty, our 
Equality, our Fraternity and our Paternity, 
undermining our Pride and the Bulwarks 
of our Economy, by leaving the sacred name 
and location of Winneconne completely off 
the Official State of Wisconsin Highway 
Maps. 

We became known nationally as The For- 
gotten Village of Winneconne.“ 

Thus did we become engaged in a Great 
Civil War, testing whether This Village, or 
any other village, so conceived and so dedi- 
cated, can long endure. 

We are met on the Great Battlefield of 
That War, not to dedicate, not to conse- 
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crate, not to vindicate, not to abdicate, not 
to contemplate, not to consummate, nor to 
hallow this ground. The brave Winneconne 
Army, Navy and Air Force that struggled 
here have consecrated it far above our poor 
powers to add or detract, divide or multiply. 

We are met here rather to celebrate the 
Victory that is ours. To wave again the Proud 
Flag of the Sovereign State of Winneconne. 
To honor the brave men, women and chil- 
dren who fought here. 

The World will little note, nor long re- 
member what we say here, but it can never 
forget what we did here. Now it is for us to 
be here dedicated to the Great Task remain- 
ing before us. To stand firm in our resolu- 
tion that the Great Battle of Winneconne 
has not been fought in vain. That our ring- 
ing battle cry—‘“Keep Winneconne on the 
Map” shall ring in our hearts forever. 

Therefore we—James Coughlin, President 
of the Sovereign State of Winneconne, Vera 
Kitchen, Prime Minister and Custodian of 
Vera's Kitchen Kabinet; William Schlapman, 
Secretary of State for all Activities; the many 
stalwart princes and princesses of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce and the ever ready and re- 
liable citizens of our great state ...do here 
pledge ourselves to struggle tirelessly in all 
activities pertinent to the First Anniversary 
Celebration of Winneconne Secession Day... 
and we do solemnly swear that This Village 
shall have a New Birth of Freedom... and 
that the Government of Winneconne, for 
Winneconne and by Winneconne, shall not 
perish from The Map. 


DEDICATION OF REGIONAL CIVIL 
DEFENSE CENTER AT MAYNARD, 
MASS. 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 22, 1968 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp, I include therein my remarks, in 
part, at the dedication of the Federal Re- 
gional Civil Defense Center, Maynard, 
Mass., in my district on June 10, 1968. 

This was a very significant event and 
was arranged and conducted by my 
esteemed friend and outstanding pub- 
lic official, Hon. Laurie Cormier, head of 
the regional civil defense office. It was 
attended by many dignitaries from the 
Washington office, the armed services, 
leaders of various other government de- 
partments, and officials and leaders, of 
local, State, and Federal governments. 

The exercises were very impressive 
and will long be remembered by those 
in attendance, since they were brilliantly 
conducted by Director Cormier, and the 
program was extremely interesting, in- 
formative, and inspirational. 

I want to laud and thank Director 
Cormier, and his staff, and the leaders 
and officials of the Washington office, 
and all those who participated in the 
dedicatory exercise. 

It was indeed a pleasure, a great hon- 
or and a real privilege to be present at 
this very meaningful event and I am 
thankful to Director Cormier and the 
Department for the opportunity to at- 
tend and make the principal address. 
The remarks follow: 
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REMARKS, IN PART, OF CONGRESSMAN PHILIP 
J. PHILBIN AT DEDICATION OF FEDERAL RE- 
GIONAL CIVIL DEFENSE CENTER, MAYNARD, 
Mass., JUNE 10, 1968 
I am very thankful to my dear and very 

distinguished friend, the outstanding head 

of Civil Defense in this region, the Hon. 

Laurie Cormier, for his kind invitation to 

join you on this very significant day. 

We proudly meet here to dedicate this 
splendid new protective facility for Civil 
Defense. 

We meet in the shadow of the shock and 
sorrow of the incredible events of last week, 
during which the life of a dear friend, es- 
teemed, outstanding, national and world 
leader, Senator Robert Kennedy was snuffed 
out by the bullets of an assassin. 

As we seek the elusive answer to this 
ghastly tragedy, and the truly irreparable 
and great loss our nation and the world has 
suffered, our hearts and our prayers go out 
to his stricken, bereaved family, and we join 
them in mourning one of our greatest lead- 
ers, of whom we are all so proud. 

Senator Kennedy was very much interested 
in Civil Defense, because he realized full 
well the importance of being prepared for 
any eventuality, and the mandate to leave 
nothing undone to save and preserve the 
lives of as many of our fellow citizens and 
people as possible in the event of enemy 
attacks upon this country, which I do not 
believe will happen, and God forbid, But we 
must be fully prepared at all times. 

This is indeed a great work, and in the 
urgent public interest it must go on until 
we are totally assured of complete security. 

Fortunately, we have exceptionally able, 
distinguished leadership handling this ac- 
tivity in our region. Mayor Cormier is not 
only extremely able, but highly experienced 
and successful in public affairs. Under his 
leadership, and with the assistance of those 
serving with him, and effective support from 
Washington, we are assured of the most far- 
sighted, eficient management and direction 
of this great imperative work, and this won- 
derful center and facility. 

The Washington office of Civil Defense is 
also very ably led, and ably staffed, so that 
we can be proud and confident of continued, 
effective operation and leadership of this 
vital work. 

The basic functions of warning and advis- 
ing the people, rounding out the shelter 
program, being ready to move when preven- 
tive or remedial measures are essential, keep- 
ing fit and ready at all times in the interest 
of national defense, security and recovery, 
preparedness and other well-thought-out 
functions of the program are objectives long 
approved by the American people, which we 
are proud to be associated with, and which 
we are indeed pleased and honored to reaf- 
firm here today. 

As we all know, we are living in a very 
dangerous world, and we must all be keenly 
aware of that fact. 

We cannot take chances with the lives, 
health and well-being of the American peo- 
ple. We can not and must not underestimate 
the power, strength or possible designs of 
potential enemies. 

Recent experience proves beyond the 
shadow of a doubt what we are facing, and 
what we can expect in the world and in the 
country. 

After long-continued attempts and efforts, 
we are now engaged in peace conferences at 
Paris to try to end the fighting in Vietnam, 
and establish peace in the world at the 
earliest possible time. We strive and pray 
for good results in these endeavors. 

However, regardless of these efforts, we 
cannot let down our guard for one moment. 
We must be determined and prepared to 
protect this nation against violence and dis- 
orders at home, and maintain law and order 
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in this country, and we must be sure, above 
all, that we have the strength, the power and 
the will to defend ourselves, our shores, our 
homes, our people and our freedoms at all 
times, and under every conceivable circum- 
stance. 

To do less than that would be to misin- 
terpret the conditions and threats that exist 
around us in the country and the world, 
and we must make sure, as we move into 
higher levels of prosperity for all, and the 
enrichment of freedoms for all, regardless 
of race, class or creed, that we secure and 
protect this country, and all its communi- 
ties, as best we can from the hazards of war 
or subversion, disorders and violence. 
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This nation and its free institutions are 
the greatest hope of civilization. 

The facility we so proudly dedicate here 
today is a vital part of our protective sys- 
tem. Let us make it truly meaningful, in 
terms of efficient performance and concrete 
results, in fulfilling its great mission of pro- 
tecting human life. 

And let us at all times make it clear to 
those who harbor objectives of aggression, 
who are striving to weaken and destroy 
freedom in the world, and in this country, 
that our nation intends to protect itself at 
all cost, to preserve the great heritage of 
freedom that is ours, and to move forward 
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to greater heights of security, ordered, free 
government, and better opportunities and 
better conditions, better prospects for all of 
our people. 

And let us hope and pray that the efforts 
we are now making to stop the fighting and 
establish enduring peace in Vietnam and the 
world will soon be crowned with success, 

Heartiest congratulations to our great Civil 
Defense organization, and to you, Mayor 
Cromier, and your staff. May this fine facil- 
ity and all its counterparts always look out 
over communities, a nation and a world 
where there is lasting peace. 

Thank you for the high privilege and hon- 
or of being with you today. 
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The House met at 11 o’clock a.m. 

Rev. John H. Blakemore, Fairfax 
Methodist Church, Fairfax, Va., offered 
the following prayer: 


Almighty God, our Heavenly Father, 
as we face the responsibilities of another 
day we would pray with the Psalmist of 
old, “Create in me a clean heart, O God, 
and put a new and right spirit within 
me.” Cleanse anew our motives and our 
goals that we shall not swerve in our 
loyalty for that which is highest and 
best 


Even as men of faith in all ages have 
looked up to Thee for strength beyond 
our human capacity, so we pray that 
Thou shalt renew our lives by the re- 
plenishing of Thy spirit. 

Especially we pray that Thou wouldst 
give these Thy servants the assurance of 
Thy favor and divinely undergird their 
highest aims and purposes, We pray in 
Christ’s name. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
Arrington, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate agrees to the amend- 
ment of the House to a bill of the Senate 
of the following title: 

S. 6. An act to authorize the Secretary of 
the Interior to construct, operate, and main- 
tain the initial stage of the Oahe unit, James 
division, Missouri River Basin project, South 
Dakota, and for other purposes. 


PUBLIC WORKS AND ATOMIC EN- 
ERGY APPROPRIATIONS, 1969 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to take from the Speaker’s 
table the bill (H.R. 17903) making ap- 
propriations for public works for water 
and power resources development, in- 
cluding certain civil functions adminis- 
tered by the Department of Defense, the 
Panama Canal, certain agencies of the 
Department of the Interior, the Atlantic- 
Pacific Interoceanic Canal Study Com- 
mission, the Deleware River Basin Com- 
mission, Interstate Commission on the 
Potomac River Basin, the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority, the Water Resources 


Council, and the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, for the fiscal year ending June 


30, 1969, and for other purposes, with 
Senate amendments thereto, disagree to 
the Senate amendments, and agree to 
the conference asked by the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

The Chair hears none, and appoints 
the following conferees: Messrs. KIRWAN, 
Evins of Tennessee, BOLAND, WHITTEN, 
Morris of New Mexico, MAHON, RHODES 
of Arizona, Davis of Wisconsin, ROBI- 
son, and Bow. 


THE TAX-DODGING FOUNDATIONS 
SHOULD BE CONDEMNED BY 
BOTH MAJOR POLITICAL PARTIES 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, it is in- 
cumbent upon the Democratic and Re- 
publican Parties to oppose the use of pri- 
vately controlled, tax exempt founda- 
tions for purposes of tax dodging. Today, 
we are confronted with a serious prob- 
lem because many of our wealthy people 
escape Federal and State estate taxes by 
leaving their fortunes to their personal 
foundations while the average American 
carries an increasingly heavy tax burden. 
This also enables a few individuals to 
control ever increasing tax exempt 
wealth. 

The trend to shift the wealth of Amer- 
ica’s richest families into their tax ex- 
empt foundations and charitable trusts 
. a gigantic loophole in our tax 
aws. 

We exclude, of course, the following 
types of exempt organizations, among 
others: religious organizations; hospi- 
tals; educational institutions; charitable 
organizations, which are supported in 
whole or part by Federal and State gov- 
ernmental units, or primarily by contri- 
butions from the general public; frater- 
nal organizations, and so forth. 


PEACE DEMONSTRATORS AND 
PEACE CANDIDATES AID AGGRES- 
SION 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 1 


minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to ` 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, DORN. Mr. Speaker, never before 
in world history have peace demonstra- 
tors served the cause of aggression and 
war as effectively as those recently con- 
ducted in the United States. Never before 
have candidates for office and high office 
holders served the cause of aggression 
and war so effectively as some here in 
the United States when they could have 
promoted unity and peace. 

Events in Czechoslovakia point to dis- 
unity behind the Iron Curtain. Recent 
student demonstrations in Warsaw indi- 
cate a disenchantment with the Commu- 
nist heirarchy. There is widespread un- 
rest reported in East Germany, Rumania, 
Hungary, and Yugoslavia as well as in 
Czechoslovakia and Poland. All reports 
from Red China indicate that Mao Tse- 
tung is in trouble and there is wide- 
spread disillusionment with his brand of 
communism. North Vietnamese Commu- 
nists agreed to the Paris peace talks only 
because of disunity in the Communist 
world and because of the effectiveness of 
American airpower in North Vietnam 
and defeat of Communist aggression in 
South Vietnam. 

Mr. Speaker, it is not too late for the 
candidates for President to unite behind 
our foreign policy and to show unity in 
the face of aggression. It is not too late 
for the American people to unite and ex- 
ploit the dissension, distrust, and rivalry 
in the Communist world. 

Mr. Speaker, this year may offer the 
greatest hope for world peace and the 
cause of freedom that has presented itself 
in modern times. Men everywhere want 
to be free as compared to Communist 
tyranny and enslavement. It seems that 
just when Communist solidarity is falling 
apart, peaceniks and demonstrators and, 
yes, candidates here in the United States 
come to the rescue of aggression and thus 
promote escalation of the war and thwart 
the cause of peace. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge candidates for the 
Presidency and I urge my colleagues to 
promote peace through unity here at 
home. 
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AMENDING THE INTERNAL 
REVENUE CODE 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, this is to an- 
nounce to the Members, and to solicit 
their support, of a bill I am introducing 
today to amend the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 with respect to the trade 
or business deduction allowable with re- 
spect to travel by automobile. 

Mr. Speaker, this would provide that 
the Secretary or his delegate shall pre- 
scribe regulations which shall provide 
that in lieu of allowing the taxpayer a 
deduction based on his actual expenses 
of travel by automobile, the taxpayer— 
at his election—shall be allowed a de- 
duction based on a rate per mile of 
travel by automobile comparable to the 
mileage allowance provided for Mem- 
bers of Congress under section 17 of the 
act of July 28, 1966. 

This has been brought to my atten- 
tion as an inequity for other Govern- 
ment functionaries who must travel. I 
believe it is in the interest of equity and 
justice, and I recommend its support by 
the Members of Congress. 


PERMISSION FOR SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON COAST GUARD, COMMITTEE 
ON MERCHANT MARINE AND FISH- 
ERIES, TO SIT TODAY DURING 
GENERAL DEBATE 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the Subcommittee on 
Coast Guard of the Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries may sit dur- 
ing general debate today. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 


AUTHORIZING SECRETARY OF DE- 
FENSE TO PROVIDE CERTAIN 
SERVICES TO BOY SCOUTS OF 
AMERICA 


Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the 
Union be discharged from further con- 
sideration of the bill (H.R. 15268) to au- 
thorize the Secretary of Defense to lend 
certain Army, Navy, and Air Force equip- 
ment and provide certain services to the 
Boy Scouts of America for use in the 
1969 National Jamboree, and for other 
Purposes, and ask for its immediate 
consideration. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 


There was no objection. 
The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 
H.R. 15268 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) the 
Secretary of Defense is hereby authorized, 
under such regulations as he may prescribe, 
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to lend to the Boy Scouts of America, a cor- 
poration created under the Act of June 15, 
1916, for the use and accommodation of ap- 
proximately forty thousand Scouts and offi- 
cials who are to attend the Seventh National 
Jamboree of the Boy Scouts of America to 
be held at Farragut State Park, Idaho, dur- 
ing July 1969, such tents, cots, blankets, com- 
missary equipment, refrigerators, vehicles, 
and other equipment and services as may be 
necessary or useful to the extent that items 
are in stock and available and their issue will 
not jeopardize the national defense program. 

(b) Such equipment is authorized to be 
delivered at such time prior to the holding 
of such jamboree and to be returned at such 
time after the close of such jamboree, as 
may be agreed upon by the Secretary of De- 
fense and the National Council, Boy Scouts 
of America. No expense shall be incurred by 
the United States Government for the de- 
livery and return of such equipment, and 
the Boy Scouts of America shall pay for the 
cost of the actual rehabilitation and repair, 
or replacement of such equipment. 

(c) The Secretary of Defense, before deliv- 
ering such property, shall take from the Boy 
Scouts of America a good and sufficient bond 
for the safe return of such property in . 8575 
order and condition, and the whole without 
expense to the United States. 

Sec, 2. The Secretary of Defense is hereby 
authorized, under such regulations as he may 
prescribe, to provide to the Boy Scouts of 
America, in support of the encampment re- 
ferred to in subsection (a) of the first sec- 
tion of this Act, such communication, medi- 
cal, engineering, protective, and other logis- 
tical services as may be necessary or useful 
to the extent that such services are avail- 
able and the providing of them will not 
jeopardize the national defense program. 

Sec. 3. Each department of the Federal 
Government is hereby authorized under such 
regulations as may be prescribed by the 
Secretary thereof to assist the Boy Scouts 
of America in the carrying out and the ful- 
fillment of the plans for the encampment 
referred to in subsection (a) of the first 
section of this Act. 


Mr. FISHER. Mr, Speaker, H.R. 15268 
is a bill to lend certain equipment to 
the Boy Scouts of America for use in the 
1969 National Jamboree. 

The equipment this bill authorizes to 
be loaned would include tents, cots, 
blankets, commissary equipment, refrig- 
erators, vehicles, and such other equip- 
ment and services as may be necessary 
or useful. 

Services to be provided would include 
communication, medical, engineering, 
and protective, all of which were specifi- 
cally authorized by previous enactments 
for similar support of the Boy Scouts 
and Girl Scouts. In addition, under the 
language “other equipment” and “other 
logistical services as may be necessary 
or useful” in such previous enactments, 
the following types of support have been 
furnished on a nonreimbursable basis: 

First. Specialized equipment for ad- 
ministrative support, and the operation 
of such equipment; 

Second. Personnel for security, ac- 
counting, and organizational mainte- 
nance of the equipment loaned; 

Third. Administrative support person- 
nel such as supervisors, medical and den- 
tal technicians, military police and 
bandsmen; and 

Fourth, Temporary duty and per diem 
costs of the foregoing support person- 
nel as authorized by law. 

The National Council, Boy Scouts of 
America, would be required to give a 
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good and sufficient bond for the safe re- 
turn of the property in good order and 
condition, without expense to the U.S. 
Government. 

This bill is identical to the many bills 
that we have passed previously for both 
the Boy Scouts and the Girl Scouts in 
connection with their National Jam- 
borees. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I am pleased 
to join in support of H.R. 15268 authoriz- 
ing the Secretary of Defense to lend cer- 
tain Army, Navy, and Air Force equip- 
ment and to provide certain services to 
the Boy Scouts of America for use in the 
1969 National Jamboree. 

Two years ago it was my privilege to 
handle on the House floor a similar bill 
relating to the International Boy Scout 
Jamboree, which also was held at Far- 
ragut State Park, Idaho. 

This is an excellent program for an 
excellent organization that does so much 
to help train our leaders of tomorrow for 
responsibility and service above self. I 
commend my colleagues on the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services for reporting out 
this measure and I strongly urge its 
adoption. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
ees and third reading of the 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


STATE FIREARMS CONTROL AS- 
SISTANCE ACT OF 1968 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House resolve itself into the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union for the further consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 17735) to amend title 18, 
United States Code, to provide for bet- 
ter control of the interstate traffic in 
firearms. 

The motion was agreed to. 

IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 


Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill H.R. 17735, with 
Mr. Rooney of New York in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Before rising on 
Friday, July 19, 1968, the Committee had 
agreed that the remainder of the bill 
would be considered as read and open 
to amendment at any point. Are there 
any further amendments? 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. M'CLORY 


Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. McCiory: On 
page 27 after line 10, insert the following: 

“Sec. 2. Chapter 44 of title 18, United 
States Code, is amended by inserting after 
section 923 the following new section: 
923A. State Permit Systems; Federal 

Gun Licenses. 

a) The Secretary shall determine which 
States or political subdivisions of States 
have enacted or adopted adequate permit 
systems for the possession of firearms and 
shall publish in the Federal Register the 
names of such States and political subdi- 
visions. 
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“‘(b) An adequate permit system shall in- 
clude provision for: 

“*(1) identification of the permit holder 
appearing on the permit, including name, 
address, age, and signature or photograph; 

2) prohibition on issuance of a permit 
to a person who, by reason of criminal record, 
age, mental condition, alcoholism, drug ad- 
diction or previous violations of firearms laws 
cannot be relied upon to possess or use fire- 
arms safely and responsibly; 

(3) means of investigation of applicants 
for permits to determine their eligibility un- 
der subparagraph (2), including filing with 
the issuing agency a complete set of finger- 
prints and a recent photograph of the appli- 
cant; and 

“*(4) prohibition of possession of fire- 
arms or ammunition by any person who 
has not been issued such a permit. 

e) After September 1, 1970, it shall be 
unlawful for any person to sell or otherwise 
transfer any firearm or ammunition to any 
person (other than a licensed importer, 
licensed manufacturer or licensed dealer) 
unless: 

1) the sale or transfer is not prohibited 
by any other provision of this chapter; and 

“*(2) the purchaser or transferee ex- 
hibits a valid permit issued to him by a 
State or political subdivision having an ade- 
quate permit system, or the purchaser or 
transferee exhibits a valid Federal gun li- 
cense issued in accordance with subsections 
(d) and (e). 

d) A licensed dealer shall issue a Fed- 
eral gun license to a person eighteen years 
of age or over upon presentation of: 

“*(1) a valid official document of identi- 
fication (such as driver's permit or birth 
certificate) issued by the United States, a 
State or political subdivision thereof; 

“*(2) a statement signed by the person in 
a form to be prescribed by the Secretary, that 
he is eighteen years of age or over, that he 
has never been committed to an institution 
by a court of the United States or a court of 
any State or political subdivision thereof on 
the ground that he was an alcoholic, a nar- 
cotics addict, or mentally incompetent, that 
he is not under indictment, has not been 
convicted in any court of a crime punishable 
by imprisonment for a term exceeding one 
year, is not a fugitive from justice, and is 
not otherwise prohibited by any provision of 
Federal, State, or local law from possessing 
firearms and ammunition; such statement 
may include such additional information re- 
garding the applicant, including without 
limitation, birth date and place, sex, height, 
weight, eye and hair color, and present and 
‘previous residences as the Secretary shall by 
regulation prescribe. 

3) a statement, in a form to be pre- 
scribed by the Secretary and dated within 
six months and signed by the chief law en- 
forcement officer (or his delegate) of the 
locality of residence of the person, that to 
the best of that officer's knowledge the person 
is not under indictment, has not been con- 
victed in any court of a crime punishable 
by imprisonment for a term exceeding one 
year, is not a fugitive from justice, and is 
not otherwise prohibited by any provision of 
Federal, State, or local law from possessing 
firearms and ammunition; 

“*(4) a complete set of such person's fin- 
gerprints obtained in a manner prescribed by 
regulation by the Secretary, and a photo- 
graph reasonably identifying the person; and 

“*(5) a fee of $1 payable to the issuing 
dealer. 

„e) Federal gun licenses shall be issued 
in such form as the Secretary may prescribe, 
and shall be valid for a period not to exceed 
five years. A dealer shall maintain a record 
of all licenses issued by him as part of the 
records required to be maintained by section 
923(d) of this chapter, and shall forward 
to the Secretary the documents described in 
subparagraphs (d) (2) and (4). 
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“(f) Any person denied a Federal gun 
license under subsection (d) may apply di- 
rectly to the Secretary, in the manner pre- 
scribed by regulation of the Secretary, for 
the issuance of a Federal gun license. 

“‘(g) Unless otherwise prohibited by this 
chapter, a licensed importer, licensed manu- 
facturer or licensed dealer may ship a fire- 
arm or ammuition to a person (other than 
a licensed importer, licensed manufacturer or 
licensed dealer) only if the importer, manu- 
facturer or dealer confirms that the pur- 
chaser has been issued a valid permit pur- 
suant to an adequate permit system or a 
Federal gun license, and notes the number 
of such permit or license in the records re- 
quired to be kept by section 923(d) of this 
chapter. 

hn) After September 1, 1971, no person 
may a firearm or ammunition with- 
out having either a valid State or local per- 
mit (if he is a resident of a State or locality 
having an adequate permit system) or a Fed- 
eral gun license (if he is not such a resi- 
dent): Provided, however, That nothing in 
this section shall be construed to prohibit the 
temporary and lawful recreational use of 
firearms in the presence and under the su- 
pervision of a person who has been issued an 
adequate State or local permit or a Federal 
gun license, 

%%) Determinations of adequate permit 
systems under this section and denials by the 
Secretary of Federal gun licenses shall not 
be subject to the provisions of chapter 5, 
title 5, United States Code, but actions of 
the Secretary shall be reviewable de novo 
pursuant to chapter 7, title 5, United States 
Code, in an action instituted by any person, 
State or political subdivision adversely 
affected. 

„%) A Federal gun license shall be deemed 
revoked and shall be delivered immediately 
to the Secretary if the person to whom it 
has been issued subsequently is placed under 
indictment, is convicted in any court of a 
crime punishable by imprisonment for a term 
exceeding one year, becomes a fugitive from 
justice, is committed to an institution by 
any court on the ground that he is an alco- 
holic, a narcotics addict, or mental incom- 
petent, or otherwise is prohibited by any 
provision of Federal, State, or local law from 
possessing firearms and ammunition, and it 
shall be unlawful for any person whose li- 
cense is revoked in accordance with the pro- 
visions of this subsection willfully to fail to 
deliver his license to the Secretary. 

„(K) It shall be unlawful for any person 
willfully to convey or otherwise furnish to 
another person a Federal gun license which 
may have been issued to himself, or to a third 
person, in order to evade or obstruct the 
provisions of this chapter. 

„%) It shall be unlawful to knowingly 
and willfully make a false statement or rep- 
resentation in connection with any applica- 
tion for a Federal gun license.’ 

“Sec. 3. The analysis of chapter 44 of title 
18, United States Code, is amended by insert- 
ing immediately after ‘923. Licensing.’, the 
following: 

“*§ 923A. State Permit Systems; Federal Gun 
Licenses’ 

“Sec, 4. The following sections of chapter 
44 of title 18, United States Code, are 
amended to read as follows: Renumber ‘Src. 
3’ on line 12, page 32 as Sue. 5.“ Renumber 
‘Sec. 4’ on line 15, page 32 as ‘SEC. 6.“ Renum- 
ber ‘Sec. 5’ on line 14, page 22, as ‘Sec, 7,’” 


Mr. McCLORY (during the reading). 
Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the amendment be considered as 
read and printed in the RECORD. I will ex- 
plain the same in the course of my re- 
marks. I have circularized the Members 
with reference to my amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
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the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. Mc- 
CLonx was allowed to proceed for 5 addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Chairman, in of- 
fering this amendment, I believe we have 
an opportunity to make this a much 
stronger bill. The measure already pro- 
vides for the licensing of importers, 
manufacturers and dealers in firearms 
who are the only persons who are thus 
authorized to engage in businesses relat- 
ing to firearms. The bill limits the right 
of a person to transfer or receive guns 
which move in interstate commerce. But 
there is no limitation on the part of in- 
dividuals to transfer or to receive a 
firearm within a single State. 

What this amendment accomplishes is 
to establish a national policy to the effect 
that the States should provide for the 
licensing of gunowners. A number of 
States have already taken appropriate 
legislative action in this direction. The 
significance of this step is self-evident. 
We want firearms to be possessed and 
used only by those persons who are re- 
sponsible individuals. In other words, we 
want to declare as a matter of national 
policy that firearms should not be in the 
hands of juveniles, narcotic addicts, 
alcoholics, criminals, or other unfit per- 
sons. Accordingly, the measure sets forth 
standards which we believe the State laws 
should meet in providing for the licens- 
ing of legitimate gunowners. Some of 
these standards which the State system 
or other local political subdivisions 
should establish include: 

First, Identification of the licensee or 
permit holder by age, address, signature 
and photograph. 

Second. Restrictions on issuance of 
permits to unfit persons. 

Third. A requirement for the finger- 
printing and photographing of the appli- 
cant and a prohibition against a trans- 
fer of a firearm except to another person 
who has a valid permit. 

Persons residing in States which have 
not enacted such statutes by September 
1, 1970 would thereafter be subject to 
provisions of a Federal law with com- 
parable standards, Licenses or permits 
granted under the Federal law at that 
time would be available through licensed 
dealers or through the Secretary of the 
‘Treasury upon payment of a $1 fee which 
when issued would be valid for 5 years. 
These are the essential provisions of this 
amendment. 

I made the text of this amendment 
available to both the majority and mi- 
nority committee staffs several days ago. 
In addition, I inserted in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp last Wednesday the text 
of this amendment and an explanation 
of its provisions. 

Let me say most gun owners who have 
communicated with me, including many 
who have identified themselves as mem- 
bers of the National Rifie Association, 
have indicated their support of legisla- 
tion requiring the licensing of gun own- 
ers, That is precisely what this amend- 
ment seeks to accomplish. Let me state 
further, that there is nothing in the 
amendment which requires the identifi- 
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cation of any firearms or which would 
limit the number or types of firearms 
which a licensed gun owner could pur- 
chase or own, nor does the amendment 
restrict in any way the right of a gun 
owner to sell or transfer a firearm ex- 
cept that he must transfer it to a person 
who possesses a permit to own a gun. 

It would seem to me that even persons 
who may not favor the prohibition 
against the interstate or mail-order sales 
of guns would, nevertheless, want to sup- 
port this amendment which would mere- 
ly give assurance that those who pur- 
chase or possess guns are responsible 
individuals. In essence, that is all that 
this amendment does. While it reposes 
authority for carrying out this policy in 
the State legislatures or other political 
subdivision—as it should—it provides 
nevertheless, that if a State fails to as- 
sume this measure of responsibility by 
September 1, 1970 we are not going to 
let the national policy fail because of 
any such State inaction. 

Any person who claims that he is pri- 
marily interested in preventing arms 
from reaching the hands of the criminal 
or irresponsible or unfit elements in our 
society should find this amendment the 
best and most complete answer to ful- 
filling his position. 

I urge overwhelming support of the 
House membership for this amendment. 

The Members know if they have seen 
their mail this morning that they re- 
ceived a communication which quoted 
from a joint statement made by several 
arms manufacturers of the country with 
regard to this subject. I believe it is 
interesting to note that the arms manu- 
facturers themselves recognize that there 
is an individual responsibility involved 
in the possession of guns, and that they 
too as manufacturers have a responsi- 
bility. Accordingly, they have expressed 
support for State legislation to license 
gun owners. They recommend—as I do 
in this amendment—that the Federal 
Government should act only if the States 
fail to. 

While we want to have this done by 
the States, it seems to me that we should 
set a limit upon when the States should 
act. Also we should establish standards 
that we feel the State legislatures should 
meet. Otherwise, if we fail to do that, it 
seems to me we could have some of the 
States with laws, and some of the States 
without laws, or we could have such a 
conglomeration of provisions in the vari- 
ous States that the lack of uniformity 
would make this gun owner licensing 
quite ineffective and confusing. 

So, Mr. Chairman, the effect of what 
this amendment does is to establish a na- 
tional policy, and to establish some na- 
tional standards, and then to urge or 
encourage the States to enact their own 
State gun owner licensing laws. 

Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCLORY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Maryland. 

Mr. LONG of Maryland. I thank the 
gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, there is one objective 
of the gentleman that it seems to me 
this amendment would not achieve. I be- 
lieve that one of the objectives of regis- 
tration is to enable the authorities to 
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trace firearms quickly, and at very little 
cost, but this amendment which would 
only register owners instead of guns 
would not achieve that purpose. Am I 
right in my understanding of that? 

Mr. McCLORY. The gentleman is cor- 
rect. We have already considered the 
subject of gun registration, and the 
membership of the House has elected not 
to support the registration of firearms. 
This present amendment has nothing to 
do with that. This has nothing to do with 
even the identification of firearms. What 
this amendment does require is that a 
person, to own a gun or own 100 guns, 
should be a responsible individual. We 
set forth these standards as a matter of 
national policy. And we urge the States 
to take care of this, which is the logical 
place where this authority should be re- 
posed. If they do not do that, then the 
Federal Government will establish these 
standards. 

Furthermore, let me state, as I stated 
in my formal statement, that many per- 
sons who have written to me and iden- 
tified themselves as members of the 
National Rifle Association have recom- 
mended at the same time that they sup- 
port this legislation. It seems to me that 
this indicates that there is an over- 
whelming support for gun owner licens- 
ing, or the issuance of gun owner per- 
mits. Therefore, it seems to me that we 
should strengthen the bill in this regard 
in this Chamber. 

Let me state that without this amend- 
ment we can have all kinds of sales and 
transfers to irresponsible individuals, 
within a single State. This bill is wholly 
inadequate to curb intrastate gun sales 
unless this gun owner licensing amend- 
ment is adopted. 

Sure, the pending bill prohibits the 
manufacturers, importers, and dealers 
from selling to people whom they know 
to be irresponsible individuals, and it 
should so provide. But aside from that 
there is no prohibition against an in- 
dividual from owning such a gun, or 
possessing such a gun without the adop- 
tion of this amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, again I urge the over- 
whelming adoption of this amendment. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I wonder if anybody in 
this Chamber would quarrel with the 
statement that ours is an increasingly 
violent society? I doubt it because the 
statistics are overwhelming and the hall- 
mark of this increasingly violent society 
is the pool of blood surrounding the in- 
ert form of the murdered victim. 

There were almost 8,000 of them last 
year. We have the highest murder rate 
of any advanced industrial nation in the 
world today. The murder rate in this 
country is five times the murder rate in 
Canada; five times the murder rate in 
Australia; 10 times the murder rate in 
Belgium; 20 times the murder rate in 
Denmark; 23 times the murder rate in 
West Germany; 54 times the murder 
rate in Great Britain; and 67 times the 
murder rate in Japan. 

In all these countries that I have men- 
tioned, they have gun laws of varying 
stringency and there is a direct correla- 
tion between the stringency of a nation’s 
gun law and its murder rate. 
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We have the most permissive gun laws 
in the world today of any advanced in- 
dustrial state. 

I want to applaud the Committee on 
the Judiciary for bringing this bill to the 
floor of the House. Just like the rest of 
you, I have been inundated with mail. 
As the chairman of the Committee on 
Rules said, this is the most controversial 
matter ever to come before the House of 
Representatives in his long career here. 
The mail is still coming in. 

For some reason this touches some- 
thing very deep in the American psyche 
and in the life of our American heritage. 

I think the committee under the dis- 
tinguished chairman, the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. CELLER], is to be 
commended. But this is only a first step. 

One of the arguments advanced by the 
opponents of these bills to provide for 
registration of guns and in other ways to 
regulate and control the sale of guns, 
is that gun laws do not work. 

Well, to some extent that is true—be- 
cause the States have not been able to 
seal off their borders, The State of 
Massachusetts which has a rather strict 
law estimates that 87 percent of all the 
firearms that are picked up in connection 
with crimes and criminal cases in recent 
years have come from outside the State 
of Massachusetts, because they come in 
mostly by mail. 

If we are going to seal off the borders 
of the various States by prohibiting in- 
terstate mail-order sales, then the next 
logical step is to have a licensing law in 
each State which would require the gun 
owner to have a permit—and that is not 
to harass the people who go hunting for 
sport, but for the purpose of keeping 
criminals and lunatics and addicts and 
minors and alcoholics from getting these 
guns. 

Thirty-one States 5 have a per- 
mit system of varying kin 

Yesterday, at Austin, ee the Presi- 
dent announced that the Governors of 
40 States had endorsed his idea of 
stronger State laws. 

As the gentleman from Illinois pointed 
out, Remington Arms, Winchester, Sav- 
age Arms, and Ithaca Gun Co. and others 
have endorsed the basic idea contained 
in the amendment that has been offered 
by the gentleman from Illinois. 

They have endorsed the idea of fire- 
arms owner licensing statutes. 

Now, we license dogs. 

You have to have a license to drive a 
car. 

You have to have a license to get mar- 
ried. 

Why not have a license to have a 
gun?—a State law simply for the protec- 
tion of society and to keep these guns 
out of the hands of dangerous and irre- 
sponsible persons. 

How long can we keep up this con- 
stantly escalating murder rate? 

I was amused by the statement of the 
Senator from Mississippi, Senator East- 
LAND, after he faced a gun battle on the 
Delta Airlines flight. He said, “Well, it is 
the Supreme Court’s problem.” 

The fact of the matter is that if the 
amendment we are now considering were 
in effect and were the law of the land, 
then the person who harassed Senator 
EASTLAND and the 47 other people on that 
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plane would have been unable to pur- 
chase that .45 automatic because he had 
a long history and had been diagnosed 
as a psychotic schizophrenic as long ago 
as 1958. 

Under the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Illinois, such a person 
would not have been able to purchase a 
gun. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not think it will 
take long to dispose of this matter. This 
is the entering wedge, the soft sell, the 
foot in the door. The proponents of the 
antigun law failed badly on Friday in 
their efforts to require the registration of 
firearms. Now they are back with this, 
oh so innocent, amendment. It merely 
requires that all law-abiding gun owners 
be fingerprinted, photographed, and re- 
corded for future reference, with all the 
paraphernalia, redtape, and bureaucracy 
which would have accompanied the reg- 
istration requirement except that this 
would be effective at a date later to be 
determined. 

The proponents say, “Oh, do not worry. 
We are going to let the States have a 
chance to put this gun licensing bill into 
effect first.” 

Well, the States already have a chance 
to license gun owners, and some of them 
do, and that is all right with me, They 
do not need the Federal Government to 
tell them how or when, That is where 
controls ought to stay—at the local level. 

I do object to this sleeper amendment 
which would let the Federal bureaucrats 
slip in the back door and take over fire- 
arms licensing. This is a modified form 
of registration and nothing less. 

There has been reference to hearings 
before the Senate subcommittee on this 
subject. Statements have been circulated 
which are reported to have been made by 
gun manufacturers. These are to the ef- 
fect that the manufacturers favor a li- 
censing program at the Federal level. 
Well, here is their statement. I hold it in 
my hand. There is not a word in this 
statement to indicate that the manufac- 
turers favor a Federal gun licensing stat- 
ute. Instead they clearly recommend 
that licensing be done at the State level. 
They recommend simple anti-mail-order 
provisions at the Federal level, and noth- 
ing more, and that is what the basic com- 
mittee bill proposes. 

Under the proposed amendment—let 
us face it—we would have a Washington- 
appointed czar for gun licensing. That 
would be a sweet business for some en- 
terprising bureaucrat who would be in 
position to determine when the States 
could no longer be trusted to conduct 
their own gun licensing program, The 
new gun licensing czar, of course, would 
start empire building today, and on to- 
morrow we could have a new version of 
prohibition. I think America had enough 
of the evils of prohibition the last time 
we tried it. 

Let us not be naive about what we are 
expected to do here. This is another anti- 
gun bill with sugar coating; but you will 
be just as sick from it tomorrow. Your 
constituents will find the same type of 
restrictions, fees, and penalties against 
weapons’ ownership by law-abiding citi- 
zens that were proposed last Friday, and 
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the criminal will be just as free to obtain 
and use a gun under this amendment as 
he is today. If you insist on taking guns 
away from law-abiding citizens, by mak- 
ing it more difficult to own them, the 
criminal simply is going to be able to use 
his with much less interference. 

I suggest that the House overwhelm- 
ingly vote down this pig in a poke. 

Mr. DENNEY. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
Nebraska is recognized. 

Mr. DENNEY. Mr. Chairman, I take 
these few minutes to ask one or two 
questions of the distinguished chairman 
of the Judiciary Committee or some 
member on the minority side of the Ju- 
diciary Committee in regard to the bill 
that we have been considering in the last 
few days. 

I heartily support the committee bill. 
I had an idea as an attorney that we 
have the authority in the House of Rep- 
resentatives to pass legislation under the 
interstate commerce law to guide and 
control the traffic in firearms and de- 
structive weapons, but where in the world 
do we in the House of Representatives 
get the authority to pass legislation 
which would require every owner of a 
weapon to be photographed and finger- 
printed and to turn his persona] life over 
to the Secretary of the Treasury or who- 
ever it may be? 

I have studied that Constitution since 
I have been in the law business, and no- 
where do I find such a provision in the 
Constitution. 

Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENNEY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Chairman, this 
Congress has taken action to set stand- 
ards with regard to automobile safety, 
with regard to consumer products, and 
all kinds of other subjects, I see no 
reason why we should not set national 
standards for State laws for licensing 
owners of rifles, shotguns and revolvers. 

It seems to me all this legislation does 
is establish standards and encourage the 
States to enact their own statutes, such 
as my own State of Illinois has already 
done, and if the rest of the States will do 
that, there is no need for a Federal law. 
We are granting a 2-year period within 
which the States can act. If they do not 
act, then the Federal standards which 
we are setting forth will become effective. 
That is all this really does. 

Mr. DENNEY. Mr. Chairman, let me 
say to the gentleman from Illinois, the 
mere fact that other houses have made 
mistakes does not mean that is a license 
for us to make another one. 

Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield further, the mis- 
takes to which the gentleman is referring 
are actions taken by this Congress with 
respect to protection of consumers and 
with respect to automobile safety, and 
other subjects. 

Mr. DENNEY. I think the excuse that 
because other Congresses have done so, 
we should do so, is absolutely asinine. I 
think we have a constitutional duty. We 
took our oath of office on January 10 
last year saying we would uphold the 
Constitution. When any Member votes 
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to destroy the Constitution by passing 
unconstitutional legislation and by as- 
suming that because other Congresses 
have done so, that it the way we should 
do it, to me that is not a logical argu- 
ment. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENNEY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Florida. 

Mr, SIKES. Mr. Chairman, the gentle- 
man is making a very significant argu- 
ment. Let me remind the distinguished 
gentleman, every licensing arrangement 
that has been suggested as argument for 
weapons licensing is done at the city or 
State level. There is no Federal licensing 
in any category that has been mentioned 
in this debate. These illustrations provide 
justification for Federal licensing of 
weapons or weapons owners. 

Mr. MIZE. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. DENNEY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Kansas. 

Mr. MIZE. Mr. Chairman, I would like 
to ask the distinguished gentleman from 
Illinois a question. If the people in Illi- 
nois are very proud of this law in the 
State of Illinois, how is it I have always 
been able to go to Abercrombie & Fitch 
in Chicago, and there I can buy any shot- 
gun I want, and they ask me no ques- 
tions? 

Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman from Nebraska will yield fur- 
ther, I have been talking about an Illinois 
law which just became effective on July 
1, and the now Governor of the State 
of Illinois has postponed the effective- 
ness, under some authority I do not know 
about, until the first of September, but 
the Illinois law to which I am referring 
is a new law. 

It is consistent with what I understand 
gun owners themselves want. As a mat- 
ter of fact, I have had communications 
from a,number of persons who identified 
themselves as members of the National 
Rifle Association, who say they do not 
want registration of firearms, but they 
do support gun owner licensing, just as 
the manufacturers themselves have said, 
and quite accurately, that if the States do 
not act, then, of course, the Federal 
Government should act. That is all this 
legislation does. 

Mr, DENNEY. Mr. Chairman, I have 
one more point. I know that the Presi- 
dent has asked every State Governor to 
review his State laws and submit a re- 
port. To my colleagues let me say this: 
I abhor the criminal element that has 
run rampant in this country, but I still 
believe we must look to the Constitution 
for authority for whatever we do. Any- 
thing that is not directly spelled out is 
reserved to the States. Let us not get 
caught in the trap that every time there 
is a hue and cry by the populace of this 
country, we destroy the Constitution and 
proceed to pass laws merely to salve 
someone’s conscience. If we are going 
to do this, let us do it the right way. 

Mr. CASEY. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I received a message 
this morning in my office from the gen- 
tleman who has offered this amendment. 
I want to refresh the memory of the 
gentleman with respect to the Omnibus 
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Crime Act, or whatever it was called, 
H.R. 5037, which we passed a while back. 
If the gentleman from Illinois will listen, 
I want to point out to the gentleman 
certain facts he has evidently over- 
looked. 

Under title VII of that act, under “Un- 
lawful Possession and Receipt of Fire- 
arms,” it is now the law that it is illegal 
for anyone to receive, possess, or trans- 
port firearms if he was a felon, a dis- 
honorably discharged veteran, mentally 
incompetent, alien illegally in this coun- 
try, or a former citizen who has re- 
nounced his citizenship. The only few 
things that were not covered, that are 
in this statement, are minors, and dope 
addicts—they were not in this former 
bill. 

Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield, I believe what the 
gentleman refers to are dealings in what 
are defined in the law as “destructive de- 
vices” and also transactions in interstate 
commerce by dealers, importers, or man- 
ufacturers. 

Mr. CASEY. Just a minute. 

Mr. McCLORY. That is not what I am 
talking about. 

Mr. CASEY. Just a minute. I yield no 
further, because the gentleman has not 
read it all. 

Mr, McCLORY. To what page does the 
gentleman refer? 

Mr. CASEY. Start on page 126 of H.R. 
5037. It is now the law. That is now the 
law. That applies to long guns. Under 
the section, it refers to firearms. In the 
definitions it says that firearms mean 
any weapon, including a starter gun, 
frame, and it says the term shall include 
handguns, rifles, or shotguns. 

So we have the law now. 

Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CASEY. Not yet. Let me finish. 

The Secretary, under his broad powers, 
could write such regulations that no 
mail-order house could comply with 
them, if he wanted to. 

Mr. McCLORY. In the first place, we 
cover interstate sales in that legislation, 
as we do in the bill now before us. 

Furthermore, we refer to dealers, im- 
porters, and manufacturers, and not in- 
dividual transactions. 

Furthermore, there is nothing in the 
pending or earlier legislation which re- 
quires permits or licenses for any indi- 
vidual gun owner, but only licenses for 
importers, manufacturers and dealers. 

I say we should have licenses for the 
people who own, hold, and use guns. I be- 
lieve the gentleman from Texas should be 
supporting that. 

Mr. CASEY. I am not supporting any 
licensing, I am glad to tell the gentle- 
man. I do want the gentleman to know 
we have the law on the books, that this 
House passed, which covers all guns. It 
does not make any difference whether it 
is shipped, or over the counter, or what. 
The Secretary has the authority to tell 
the mail-order houses and also anyone 
selling over the counter, to persons desig- 
nated in the bill, what the regulations 
are. 

Mr. McCLORY. If the gentleman will 
yield further, even on the mail-order 
sales and over-the-counter sales they do 
not have requirements for the person 
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selling the gun, if he is selling it in 
intrastate commerce, as to determining 
that the person is a responsible indi- 
vidual. If he has reason to believe he is 
a responsible individual he can ship or 
sell the gun. 

Mr. CASEY. I know, but I wanted to 
point out that the gentleman’s state- 
ment, which he sent around this morn- 
ing, was inaccurate in some respects. 

Mr. McCLORY. I agree that the first 
sentenence was inaccurate—or incom- 
plete. I intended to explain that neither 
in the pending bill nor in the omnibus 
crime bill is there any limitation on 
individuals in their dealings intrastate. 
We are concerned in the pending bill with 
prohibitions against interstate sales and 
mail-order sales. My amendment relates 
to individuals—and to intrastate trans- 
actions. The amendment admonishes the 
States to enact their own State laws to 
prevent inexperienced and unfit persons 
from acquiring or owning firearms. 

Mr. CASEY. Intrastate commerce is 
covered in the act already passed, so far 
as felons are concerned, and veterans 
other than honorably discharged. 

Mr. McCLORY. Yes, insofar as trans- 
actions with federally licensed dealers 
are concerned. But no individual gun 
owners are required to secure permits to 
show that they meet standards of re- 
sponsibility and fitness. 

Mr. CASEY. It says nothing about 
federally licensed dealers. Read it. It 
says nothing about federally licensed 
dealers. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Chairman, I make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. 

One hundred and fifteen Members are 
present, a quorum. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in support of the amendment 
that has been offered by my friend and 
colleague from Illinois [Mr. McCrory]. I 
fail to see that this amendment consti- 
tutes the grave danger to private owner- 
ship of firearms; that it constitutes any 
threat, implicit or explicit, to the legiti- 
mate sportsmen and hunters and gun col- 
lectors of our country. 

I think the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. McCtory] should be congratulated 
for offering his amendment at this time 
for a particular reason; namely, because 
just over this past weekend we were in- 
formed in the press that a code is now 
being prepared, a nationwide code, for 
adoption by the several States, that 
would provide precisely for the licensing 
provisions that are provided for in the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. Chairman, the question has been 
raised by my good friend, whom I cer- 
tainly respect, the gentleman from Iowa, 
who preceded me in the well, what busi- 
ness does the Federal Government have 
in this area? Why should they attempt to 
tell the States what to do? Well, as I read 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Illinois, he is giving the States a 2- 
year period, until 1970, to comply with 
the provisions of the model code that is 
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even now being worked out and which 
was referred to in the article which I 
mentioned a moment ago. So, I do not 
think that there is any compulsion here 
or there is not anything being forced on 
the States. Rather, I would look on the 
amendment as providing the incentive 
and the spur to the States to take the 
action which I think is really in the 
process of being taken at the present 
time. 

The other point that was raised, and 
which is certainly valid and should be 
answered, is that we are interfering in 
a matter which is really not interstate 
commerce. I was interested to read over 
the weekend the remarks of Mr. Elliott 
Richardson, the attorney general of the 
State of Massachusetts, who pointed out 
that that State has one of the strictest 
gun control laws in the Nation. Then he 
went on to point out that 87 percent of 
all the firearms used in crimes were com- 
ing from outside the State. So it seems 
that this is a matter involving interstate 
commerce, 

If my State of Illinois or any other 
State of the Union wants to protect it- 
self with a permit or a licensing system, 
it is not going to be much protection if a 
man can simply go over the border to a 
neighboring State which does not have 
a licensing system or a permit system 
and acquire weapons there. So, I think we 
are inyolved in the interstate commerce 
field. I do not see the constitutional bar 
to action that some people are afraid of. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, let me very quick- 
ly in closing quote some remarks to you 
from a distinguished editor and publisher 
who is certainly not identified with the 
liberal establishment. I think he is a gen- 
tleman of rather conservative persuasion, 
Mr. David Lawrence, the editor of U.S. 
News & World Report, who said in a re- 
cent article which he wrote for one of our 
Washington newspapers: 

It is surprising how many people oppose 
legislation regulating the sale of firearms. 
No one is objecting to the acquisition of guns 
for sporting purposes, but there is no reason 
why licenses cannot be required before guns 
of any kind can be bought. Authorities could 
sanction such purchases only after determin- 
ing that a rational and law-abiding individ- 
ual wanted to possess a gun. 


As I read the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Illinois, that is what 
it sets out to do, that is, to make it pos- 
sible to enforce the law. People say “En- 
force the law. That is the cure.” I agree, 
but a permit or a licensing system would 
enable the States to do precisely that, 
that is, to screen out the convicted felon, 
the drug addict, the alcoholic, the juve- 
nile, or the person who, for other reasons, 
is not responsible and is not in the cate- 
gory with the sportsman, the collector, 
and the responsible gun owner and there- 
fore should not be freely able to go in and 
over the counter purchase guns and am- 
munition. 

Mr. TEAGUE of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. I shall be 
happy to yield to the distinguished gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. TEAGUE]. 

Mr. TEAGUE of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, I thoroughly agree with the gentle- 
man from Illinois and associate myself 
with his remarks. 
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Mr. REID of New York: Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. I shall be 
happy to yield to my distinguished col- 
league, the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. REI]. 

Mr. REID of New York. I thank the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. ANDERSON] 
for yielding and I commend him for his 
statement. In addition, I compliment the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. McCtory] 
for a fine and responsible amendment on 
licensing, and for his initiative. 

Very quickly, Mr. Chairman, I think 
this amendment, if adopted, would tend 
to accomplish at least three things. 

First, it would prevent new acquisition 
of firearms by convicts, the mentally 
sick, and alcoholics; since any State per- 
mit system which is to be considered 
“adequate” under the amendment must 
prohibit possession, and not merely pur- 
chase, of firearms and ammunition by 
any person who has not been issued a 
permit. 

Second, over the months it would tend 
to remove from circulation some fire- 
arms, when carried by unlicensed in- 
dividuals who are encountered under 
certain circumstances by the police. 

Third, it should tend to reduce the 
likelihood that crimes would be com- 
mitted with firearms, with some attend- 
ant reduction in the number of fatalities. 
Specifically one out of five assaults con- 
ducted with a firearm results in a fatal- 
ity; whereas a fatality occurs in one in 
20 assaults when weapons other than 
firearms are used. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Illinois has expired. 

(On request of Mr. WILLIAMS of Penn- 
sylvania, and by unanimous consent, Mr. 
ANDERSON of Illinois was allowed to pro- 
ceed for 3 additional minutes.) 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. I yield to 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania. ` 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Pennsylvania. On 
page 15 of H.R. 17735 it states that it 
shall be unlawful for any licensed im- 
porter, licensed manufacturer, or H- 
censed dealer to seli or otherwise dispose 
of any firearm or ammunition to any 
person, knowing or having reasonable 
cause to believe that such person is a 
fugitive from justice or is under indict- 
ment or has been convicted in any court 
of a crime punishable by imprisonment 
for a term exceeding 1 year and to 
people who fall into other categories. 

Also, this bill provides that all im- 
porters, manufacturers, and dealers must 
be licensed under the regulations estab- 
lished by the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Now, it has been my thought that un- 
der the bill as it is presently written the 
Secretary of the Treasury would require 
these licensed dealers who are selling 
guns to determine that such person does 
not fall into any of these categories—all 
of the categories which are included in 
the amendment which has been offered 
by the gentleman from IHinois [Mr. 
McC.tory], except alcoholics. 

My question is this: Why can the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury not establish reg- 
ulations which will accomplish the same 
purpose as the McClory amendment? 
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Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, in response to the gentleman’s ques- 
tions I am not entirely certain that these 
matters he has referred to would come 
under the terms and provisions of the 
legislation and that the Secretary would 
have the powers that the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. WILLIAMS] has 
described. 

I would repeat as I said earlier, it seems 
to me it would make it much easier to 
enforce those provisions written into the 
law as provided for in the McClory 
amendment. In other words, require the 
individual to display a license or a per- 
mit before purchasing a weapon or weap- 
ons or ammunition. It would make it 
easier to know who is entitled to this 
privilege and make it easier for the en- 
forcement and in determining those who 
are eligible to purchase arms. Also, who 
was eligible and was not disqualified on 
any of the grounds set forth in the 
amendment. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, if the gentleman will yield 
further, I would like to point out to the 
distinguished gentleman from Illinois 
that this particular bill provides that the 
Secretary shall have the responsibility 
of licensing manufacturers and dealers, 
and if anyone violates any provision of 
this bill their license would be revoked 
and the penalties run as high as a fine of 
$5,000 or 5 years imprisonment, or both. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. In my 
opinion I will state to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania I think this is a good 
States rights amendment. The gentleman 
has offered this rather than leaving it 
to the National Government or the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury to make these 
determinations. 

Under the provisions of the amend- 
ment which has been offered by the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. McCrory] 
the States would be permitted to do the 
screening and examining and grant the 
licenses and permits. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the 
gentleman from [Illinois has again 
expired. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, the big thing that 
strikes my attention in this whole 
debate is that the breakdown in law 
enforcement, and the great increase in 
crime which exists and needs to be 
stopped would actually go untouched. 
We are here dealing with what we 
might do with regard to selling or 
buying guns and we are dealing with it 
in such a manner to indicate that some 
such action, either registration, license or 
prohibition of sale through the mails, 
which is probably one-hundredth of 1 
percent would somehow stop the present 
wave of vicious crimes of violence. Of 
course none of the proposals would really 
touch what is destroying our country. 
There are millions of guns in private 
hands now. The law-abiding citizen 
would doubtless obey whatever law we 
pass, but how about the criminals? I 
believe I read in the press the other day 
that five banks have been robbed here 
in the Washington metropolitan area 
during the last 3 days. 

Does anyone think any one of those 
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robbers who robbed those banks would 
come in register his gun or guns or obtain 
a license? Of course not. 

We have had a great many murders 
committed in this country. But does any- 
one think that the individual who is 
planning to commit murder or who does 
commit murder would come in and 
register his or her gun either before or 
after? 

Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Chairman, would 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTEN. Not at this moment. 

Mr. Chairman, it would appear to me 
that the honest, law-abiding citizens un- 
der this act would likely register or ob- 
tain a license for a gun. Then if the 
wrong person got to be in charge of the 
Department of Justice, or in some other 
high place in our Federal Government, 
he might call in all of those guns, but he 
could call until he got blue in the face 
and he would not get the guns out of the 
hands of those people who are commit- 
ting these crimes. 

Mr. Chairman, what we should be do- 
ing here is to stop this crimewave, and 
to do that we must take the Supreme 
Court shackles off our police. We must 
make it possible to obtain responsible 
persons on our juries, and we must stop 
the Supreme Court and courts bound 
by it from freeing murderers, rapists, 
admittedly guilty upon a defenseless 
public by putting newly court-found in- 
dividual rights of a criminal ahead of 
the welfare of the general public, of so- 
ciety itself. 

If we want law enforcement we have 
got to have good police officers, and let 
them do their duty. We have to have 
good jurors. We have to have good 
prosecutors, and we have to have good 
judges who put the general welfare 
ahead of newly discovered individual 
rights of criminals. 

But to have a law which would require 
the law-abiding citizens to register or 
license their weapons, when we know 
that the criminal element will not, is 
only to make bad matters worse, for we 
would thereby leave the general public 
even more helpless at the hands of armed 
criminals. 

Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Chairman, would 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I will now yield to the 
gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. McCLORY. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to say that 
this amendment has nothing to do with 
the registration of weapons. It has to do 
only with gun owners being themselves 
granted a license or permit. And the li- 
censing of gun owners would help in the 
enforcement of the law. I am sure that 
the gentleman would agree with that. 

Mr. WHITTEN. The gentleman is 
just playing with the words “registra- 
tion” and “licensing.” What is the dif- 
ference? I will register my weapons, but 
the criminal who is not going to register 
a gun is not going to seek or obtain a 
license. 

As the gentleman knows, a police offi- 
cer would not have any right to search 
one who may be a criminal to see if he 
had a gun on him unless he had other 
reasons to arrest. 

Mr. Chairman, I repeat that the pro- 
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posal before us makes it possible for the 
wrong people in government to disarm 
the honest, law-abiding citizen and pre- 
vent him from protecting himself, when 
anybody who has had any experience 
knows that the criminal element will not 
get licenses or register guns. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish to repeat a 
thought that I expressed on the occasion 
last week when we considered the 
amendment involving registration, and 
that is a thought concerning licensing 
which is involved in the present amend- 
ment. 

At that time I stated, “I rise in opposi- 
tion to the amendment.” I now rise in 
opposition to the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Illinois involving 
licensing. 

I do so only to keep a pledge I made to 
the members of the Rules Committee. I 
do not oppose the matter of conviction. 
In fact, as the Members of this body 
know, I have introduced a bill—H.R. 
18110—which seeks the same objective. 
‘Thus, I speak for myself alone. I can only 
urge that each Member vote his own con- 
viction. It is because I made that pledge 
that I shall not dwell on the merits of the 
proposed amendment. Each of you un- 
derstands, I am sure, as legislators, the 
compelling reasons for by having given 
my word. 

I shall keep my word, and therefore I 
oppose this amendment. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise to oppose the 
amendment. I rise for that purpose for 
two reasons, the second being the more 
compelling to me than the first, although 
the first is compelling, because I gave my 
word on a course of action. 

First, when the bill was first up for 
debate on Wednesday I said from the 
floor that I was opposed to registration 
and to licensing for the reason that both 
the chairman and I, believing it was 
necessary to bring this bill to the floor 
of the House, said to the Committee on 
Rules that we would not agree to an 
amendment either for registration or 
licensing. 

Second, Members of the Committee, I 
believe there are serious questions of 
constitutionality concerning the licens- 
ing of every owner of a gun by the Fed- 
eral Government. 

The careful reader of the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. McCrory] will observe that the 
proposal is entirely unrelated to any of 
the powers that have been delegated to 
the Federal Government under the Con- 
stitution. It has been suggested to me 
that Congress may adopt such an amend- 
ment under its power to regulate inter- 
state commerce. 

But what does licensing of the person 
have to do with interstate commerce, or 
even intrastate commerce? The amend- 
ment would require that every person 
get a permit in order to possess a fire- 
arm—even if such person has possessed 
such firearm for years or even if such 
person made the firearm himself. It is 
quite clear in analyzing the amendment 
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that it is not commerce but possession of 
private property that is regulated. 

The amendment does not focus on 
commercial transactions but on simple 
possession. Thus the amendment flies in 
the face our constitutional framework 
by proposing that the Federal Govern- 
ment take on the function of licensing 
the use of private property. That func- 
tion belongs to the States. 

It is therefore my opinion that the 
amendment of the gentleman from 
Illinois is unconstitutional. 

In addition, Mr. Chairman, the cost of 
licensing gun owners in this country 
would be tremendous. I will take the 
lowest figures that I have heard as the 
cost for licensing. 

I have heard no one say that it would 
cost less than $1 per person to establish 
a national licensing law. Others say it 
would cost $5. From the State of New 
York comes the estimate that adequate 
licensing would cost approximately $25 
per person. 

The number of guns in America is 
variously estimated by responsible 
people. 

The President said that there were an 
estimated 50 million to 100 million guns 
in America. 

Iam reliably advised that the industry 
thinks there are somewhere in the 
neighborhood of 200 million guns in 
America. Five times 200 million, as my 
arithmetic totals it up, would amount to 
a billion dollars. 

So for reasons of cost, Mr. Chairman 
and members of the Committee, and by 
reason of the fact that under our federal 
system of government, licensing gun 
owners, if there is to be any licensing, 
should be done by the States where the 
real and primary. police power lies. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge the defeat of 
this amendment. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to 
the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, no one in this room has 
probably ever heard at all of Charles Lee 
Howard. He will never serve in the Con- 
gress of the United States—but he is a 
gun expert. I am delighted to follow the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. McCuttocx] 
because the person whose name I have 
mentioned is an involuntary citizen of 
the gentleman’s State of Ohio. He bears 
a number in the Ohio State Penitentiary, 
No. 122-596. 

This is his statement, and I think it is 
very appropriate when we are consider- 
ing an amendment such as we have had 
offered today: 

AN “Expert” SPEAKS on Gun Laws 
(By Charles Lee Howard, No. 122-596, Ohio 
State Penitentiary) 

At 26, I have possessed 20 pistols. And I 
acquired only one of them in even a semi- 
legal way. The other 19 were stolen by me or 
for me by friends. 

This may shock those legislators and other 
nice people who believe that if you make it 
harder for a target shooter to buy a pistol, 
you automatically make it harder for the 
criminal to get one. 

But it's old hat to me and my friends, You 
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see, we are not target shooters, handgun 
huntsmen, plinkers or collectors. We don't 
belong to gun clubs or groups of that sort. 

We must have pistols because they are the 
tools of our trade, crime. 

We are the ones the anti-gun people want 
to crack down on by making it hard for old 
ladies who live alone to buy pistols for self- 
defense. 

I am serving my third felony sentence, 
writing this from the Ohio State Peniten- 
tiary at Columbus. I arrived here January 10, 
1966, sentenced to 15 to 55 years on charges 
of armed robbery and kidnapping. 

From inside prison, the anti-gun uproar 
makes strange reading. It is baffling that the 
people who want to prevent criminals like 
me from getting hold of guns expect to ac- 
complish this by passing new laws. 

Do they forget that the criminal makes a 
business of breaking laws? No criminal I 
know would obey a gun law while commit- 
ting a crime of equal or greater seriousness, 

The criminal who wants a gun doesn’t 
have to look far. He can steal one from a 
private home, an office, a store, or a car. 
Bank messengers who carry large sums of 
money usually are armed. But in commu- 
nities where it is illegal to carry a concealed 
weapon on one’s person, they have to leave 
their guns in their cars when they make 
stops on business. It is easy enough for a 
crook to learn a bank messenger’s route, trail 
him and, when the messenger makes a stop, 
lift the gun from the glove compartment or 
from beneath the seat. A veteran con I know 
renne 

y 

We have reduced ourselves to complete 
ridiculousness in offering amendments 
such as this. I hope the House votes this 
down. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Massachusetts 
(Mr. CONTE]. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of 
the amendment for an interlocking 
plan of State permit systems and Fed- 
eral gun licenses. This bill before us 
now has caused a great deal of contro- 
versy and heated argument, primarily 
because gun owners such as sportsmen 
and target shooters fear that they will 
be subjected to undue burdens such as 
heavy registration fees and even confis- 
cation of weapons, as well as the incon- 
veniences brought out in floor debate 
Wednesday. But with such a wide diver- 
gence of opinion, there must be some 
room for compromise, and I believe that 
this amendment is a good example of 
the compromise we should be seeking. 

This amendment will limit the legiti- 
mate use of guns to honest and compe- 
tent citizens, without making it necessary 
to create another massive Federal bu- 
reau or impose a heavy registration fee 
on all guns now in private hands. It is 
simple and effectively administered. The 
bill leaves the primary task of issuing 
permits to the States, with effective su- 
pervision left with the Federal Govern- 
ment so that regulation will apply uni- 
formly. The issuance of a Federal gun 
license will be left with the licensed gun 
dealer, using procedures and documents 
established by the Secretary of the 
Treasury. If the dealer refuses a permit 
without good cause, the injured party 
may appeal to the Secretary. If the deal- 
er grants permits illegally, he may be 
punished by means of his license. 
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I hope that this amendment will help 
meet the legitimate interest of both sides 
in this dispute. As a sportsman and gun- 
owner myself, Iam certainly aware of the 
problems that this bill raises for my fel- 
low hunters and collectors. But I feel that 
these inconveniences are not so over- 
whelming that we cannot put up with 
them for the sake of a meaningful effort 
to disarm criminals and those persons, 
mental incompetents, juveniles, and so 
forth, who should not possess firearms. 

People have been talking about a great 
many forms of gun control but I think 
one area has been left completely un- 
touched in this debate. 

Some remarkable information was re- 
vealed this year at our Treasury-Post Of- 
fice Appropriations Subcommittee hear- 
ings when the Bureau of Customs ap- 
peared. 

A spot check was run for 1 day at New 
York and San Francisco which involved 
an examination of 100 percent of the mail 
which arrived in this country that day. 

More than 63,000 packages were ex- 
amined and of this amount more than 
13,000 packages were found to involve one 
or more violations of U.S, law. 

More than 1,200 packages contained 
stolen Government property including 90 
weapons such as assorted live grenades, 


Thompson submachineguns, so-called 
greaseguns and handguns, 

That is 90 weapons entering this coun- 
try illegally in just 1 day. 


This is certainly a matter for great 
concern and something which should 
have the focus of our attention. Yet Cus- 
toms continues to be greatly understaffed 
and therefore not capable of making its 
best efforts to prevent these illegal en- 
tries. And now with the freeze on hiring 
applicable to Customs, the situation is 
going to get worse. 

I think it would be extremely helpful 
and beneficial if Customs were given suf- 
ficient manpower to be able to operate at 
its most effective level to prevent the 
illegal entry of weapons into our country. 
The first step in accomplishing this, fur- 
thermore, would be to remove Customs 
from the freeze on employment. 

Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONTE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. McCLORY., Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding and I com- 
mend him for his statement, which is 
forceful and effective. I want the Mem- 
bers to be impressed by it and not be im- 
pressed by a letter from a convict serving 
in a jail, which was referred to by the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. CONTE, Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. REID of New York. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONTE. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. REID of New York, Mr. Chairman, 
I thank the gentleman for yielding. 

In support of the point of the gentle- 
man about the cost in dollars being only 
minimal—indeed not relevant—I would 
like to point out the national trag- 
edy is the fact that 269,000 people have 
been killed with firearms in homicides in 
the United States since 1900. We ought 
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to worry about the cost to the American 
people in the terms of their lives. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Chairman, I spoke 
about the policeman who is now on the 
District of Columbia force. He said he 
goes into the house of a suspect, and if 
the suspect has a gun and legitimately 
owns it, there is nothing the policeman 
can do about it, but if we did have a li- 
censing law and the man did not have a 
license, then the policeman could confis- 
cate that gun. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I rise to 
see if we can arrive at a consensus on the 
time for this amendment. I ask unani- 
mous consent that all debate on this 
amendment and amendments thereto 
close in 30 minutes. 

Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Chairman, I ob- 
ject. 

The CHAIRMAN, Objection is heard. 


MOTION OFFERED BY MR, CELLER 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that all debate on this amendment and 
all amendments thereto conclude in 45 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
New York moves that all debate on the 
pending amendment and all amendments 
thereto close in 45 minutes. 

The question is on the motion offered 
by the gentleman from New York. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Alaska [Mr. 
POLLOCK]. 

Mr. POLLOCK. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mc- 
Crory]. This is just another means of 
trying by Federal legislation to force the 
States to enact legislation which will 
meet some kind of Federal standard. I 
oppose it. 

What makes us believe criminals are 
going to buy guns? Do we have any 
statistics anywhere that show how many 
guns were used in crimes which were 
actually purchased by criminals? I have 
seen none. Several days ago this body 
decisively rejected the proposition that 
all guns should be registered. 

Now we are considering registering 
not the guns but the gun owners. If this 
needs to be done, it should be done by 
the States, because the States would be 
in a better position, I believe, to know 
what the local problems are and to con- 
template the cost and confusion as 
against the need. 

Again, as to an amendment like this, 
we are harassing the law-abiding citizens 
by licensing or registering them. This 
will not reduce crime. 

The statement of the State prison in- 
mate read by the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania should be carefully studied by 
all the Members in this body deliberating 
on this bill. 

I hope this amendment will be, soundly 
defeated. 

Mr. HANSEN of Idaho, Mr, Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. POLLOCK. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Idaho, 

Mr. HANSEN of Idaho. Mr. Chairman, 
I commend the gentleman from Alaska 
[Mr. Pottock] for an excellent state- 
ment, and I add, regarding this amend- 
ment, that the Idaho Peace Officers As- 
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sociation is strongly opposed to this sort 
of legislation. 

At the association’s 1968 convention, 
113 Idaho peace officers signed a petition 
declaring their opposition to: First, re- 
porting ownership of legally held fire- 
arms; second, mandatory registration of 
legally held firearms; and third, pay- 
ment of licensing fee for ownership of 
legally held firearms, 

It was stated by the officer circulating 
the petition that— 

We. could get the signatures of nearly every 
peace officer in Idaho opposing gun legisla- 
tion if we wanted to, but we feel the names 
in the petition are representative. 


Additionally, Mr. Chairman, the people 
of Idaho are overwhelmingly opposed to 
such legislation. My mail on this matter 
has been very heavy, and those opposing 
Federal gun legislation outnumber those 
favoring it by more than 100 to 1. 

Implementation of this legislation 
would be inestimably costly and, at the 
very least, of dubious value. It would 
place a serious strain on law-enforce- 
ment agencies and honest citizens, but 
little on criminals. 

The amendment should be defeated. 

Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. POLLOCK. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Alaska has expired. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr, BOLAND]. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of this amendment. This is a 
sensible and a sound amendment. 

As has been pointed out by the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. ANDERSON] and 
by my colleague from Massachusetts 
[Mr. Conte], Massachusetts only last 
week passed a strict gun law. I submit 
that the people of Massachusetts are en- 
titled to protection, and to the neces- 
sary protection under Federal standards, 

As the gentleman from Illinois indi- 
cated, 87 percent of the firearms used 
in the crimes committed within the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts last year in- 
volved firearms which came from with- 
out the State. 

The law which was passed last week 
in the Massachusetts Legislature called 
for identification. 

It would appear to me, Mr. Chairman, 
if we are to have effective gun control 
legislation, it is necessary that we have 
licensing, I support. wholeheartedly the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. McCtory]. It would 
establish standards for State laws to li- 
cense gun owners. 

Under this amendment, the State 
would be given 2 years within which to 
enact such a gun owner licensing law. 
At the end of the 2 years, a Federal li- 
censing law would go into effect only in 
those States which elect not to provide 
their own laws. 

Mr. Chairman, this amendment is de- 
signed to keep firearms out of the hands 
of criminals, narcotic addicts, alcoholics, 
the mentally ill, and other irresponsible 
or unfit persons. It would impose no 
limitations on the number or kinds of 
firearms that a licensed owner may pos- 
sess. 
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Chary of gun control regulations, a 
minority of sportsmen have expressed 
fears that such regulations may jeop- 
ardize their access to firearms. These 
fears are groundless. All he would have 
to do is indicate that he is not a con- 
victed criminal, an alcoholic, a mental 
incompetent, a dope addict, a juvenile, 
or a fugitive from justice. 

Such procedures may be inconvenient 
for gun owners—perhaps even annoy- 
ing— but it is a trivial price to pay for a 
major reduction in this country’s rate of 
slaughter and crime by gun. 

Polls have demonstrated that four- 
fifths of the American people—and two- 
thirds of gun owners themselves—sup- 
port new strong firearms control laws. 
Such controls would significantly reduce 
this country’s annual toll in firearms 
deaths and injuries—a toll that is stead- 
ily moving upward year by year. 

Headlines culled from newspapers 
throughout the United States make 
clear the extent of this carnage. A few 
grim examples: a lunatic brandishing 
a rifle burst into a beauty shop, killing 
several women in a rain of fire; a psy- 
chotically depressed farmer killed his 
wife and children with a shotgun, then 
turned the weapon on himself; a 16- 
year-old boy toying with a revolver he 
bought through the mails accidentally 
killed his younger sister. 

How many more killings will it take 
before the Congress recognizes its re- 
sponsibility to enact strong gun-control 
legislation? 

Such legislation, of course, will not 
prevent every gun accident and gun 
crime in the United States—this fact 
is obvious. But firearms controls would 
help to prevent the criminal misuse of 
guns, just as automobile licensing proce- 
dures help to prevent highway accidents 
and traffic violations. 

Try to envision the carnage on our 
highways if everyone were permitted to 
drive—no matter how young, how old, 
how incompetent, how infirm, how untu- 
tored in the skills of driving. 

The carnage that has resulted from 
the almost wholly unrestricted sale of 
firearms has already been amply dem- 
onstrated. In most States anyone can 
buy a gun merely by walking to the 
neighborhood sporting goods store— 
psychotics, criminals, mental incompe- 
tents, drug addicts, juveniles can arm 
themselves with remarkable ease—no 
questions asked. 

The vast majority of firearms homo- 
cides and assaults, are crimes of passion 
that police officials have traced to men- 
tal instability or to quarrels among 
friends. Such crimes hinge on the 
ready availability of guns—a rifle 
snatched off the living room mantel by 
an alcoholic in a fit of depression or a 
handgun hurriedly bought in a sporting 
goods store by a man enraged at his wife. 

Strong licensing laws—reinforced by 
equally strong penalties—would keep 
these crimes to a minimum. Common- 
sense alone calls for laws that would 
prevent the unfit from acquiring lethal 
weapons. Even professional criminals— 
those who are themselves through theft 
or through clandestine underworld 
sales—would find it significantly more 
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difficult to acquire firearms once strong 
national gun control laws are enacted. 

Painstakingly collected over a period 
of years, the available statistical evidence 
on firearms controls demonstrate that 
they work and work well. The overall 
murder rate per 100,000 population in 
States with relatively tough gun-control 
laws is one-third the rate in States with 
weak laws or no laws at all, The gun 
murder rate in States with stringent 
laws, moreover, is one-sixth the rate in 
other States. 

These rates, it is clear, could be dimin- 
ished even further by national firearms 
licensing controls. People unqualified for 
gun ownership in their resident States 
can now arm themselves with ease by 
merely driving across the State border 
to avoid gun control regulations. Unfor- 
tunately, this is true in too many States 
in this Nation. 

Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOLAND. I yield to the gentle- 
man from IIlinois. 

Mr. McCLORY. Criminals do pur- 
chase a great many guns. Studies that 
have been made indicate that about 25 
percent of the mail-order sales have 


gone to persons who had criminal rec- 


ords. They are not all stealing guns. 
They buy them. Unless we require them 
to have permits, they will continue to 
buy guns over the counter, by mail 
order—intrastate—and from other indi- 
viduals. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts has ex- 
pired. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. Gross]. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment, and I 
yield back the remainder of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. Ryan]. 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of this amendment. It seems to 
me elementary commonsense that the 
licensing of the possession of lethal 
weapons should be required in our so- 
ciety. Every other industrial nation re- 
quires permits in connection with the 
possession of guns. This is a necessary 
step if their abuse by lawless elements 
or mental incompetents or juveniles is to 
be effectively controlled. 

It will enable law-enforcement officials 
to prevent many gun crimes before they 
occur, by making unlawful the posses- 
sion of a gun without a license. It will 
also make easier the control of under- 
world trafficking in firearms. 

Most States require fishermen to have 
licenses before they can use a rod and 
reel. If the use of fishing tackle is licensed 
to protect fish, why should anyone be 
reluctant to provide the same protection 
to human beings. 

Licensing will not restrict the recrea- 
tional use of guns any more than licens- 
ing has restricted the recreational use of 
the fishing rod and reel or than licensing 
has hampered driving automobiles on 
Sunday. 

Licensing may not prevent all violent 
crimes, but statistics both in the States 
and in other countries clearly demon- 
strate that the incidence of murders, as- 
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saults with firearms, and gun accidents 
will be reduced. 

I do not see how any law-abiding citizen 
has anything to fear or any legitimate 
reason to complain about the licensing 
of weapons. This is a requirement which 
every other civilized society imposes. It 
is long overdue in our country. 

The amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. McCtory] pro- 
vides for Federal gun licenses where a 
State fails to adopt an adequate permit 
system. I question having Federal gun 
licenses issued by licensed dealers. I pre- 
fer the approach in the bill introduced in 
the Senate by Senator Typrnes, which I 
have sponsored in the House—H.R. 
17879. Under our bill the Secretary of 
the Treasury would administer the pro- 
gram—perhaps through local post offices. 
I believe this would provide uniformity 
and avoid shopping around for friendly 
gun dealers. In any event, I hope the 
amendment will receive overwhelming 
support. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from New York has expired. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. THomson]. 

Mr. THOMSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, I have been very diligent in 
listening here for 3 days to this debate, 
on this amendment and on one like it 
last week. 

Mr. Chairman, I have not heard one 
scintilla of evidence that registration or 
licensing will reach the objective of the 
prevention of crime. We are interested 
in stopping these crimes of violence 
through the use of guns. No one has said 
licensing will stop a crime of violence 
with a gun. I even called John Glenn’s 
office to ask him. He is a great proponent 
of licensing and registration. I asked him 
if he could produce any evidence to me 
that the licensing of a gun or an individ- 
ual will prevent a crime. He said, no, 
they did not have any evidence of that 
kind. It is obvious in California where 
the gun was registered that it did not 
stop a crime of violence and a great 
national tragedy. The proponents of li- 
censing legislation should come forth 
with some evidence that registering the 
gun or licensing the owner will be effec- 
tive in the prevention of crime before we 
impose on the American people this 
Federal regulation. They have not done 
so and apparently cannot do so. This 
proposal should be defeated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. Fraser] is recognized. 

Mr. FRASER. Mr. Chairman, in re- 
sponse to the remarks of the gentleman 
from Wisconsin, it seems to me clear 
from the facts that in those States which 
do have strong gun control laws the 
proportion of crimes and homicides in 
which guns are involved is lower than in 
those States with weak gun control laws. 
I am surprised that the gentleman has 
not had a chance to examine those 
statistics, but a comparison from State 
to State demonstrates very forcefully 
that the strong gun control laws have 
had an effect. 

Mr. Chairman, the other reason why 
I think we ought to pass this bill is that 
it will provide an impetus to the States 
to move in the direction in which many 
of them are already moving. I cannot 
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think of anything which is closer to the 
hearts of the American people than. to 
find a way of ending some of the violence 
and senseless killing that goes on in this 
country. It is a mistake to tie this debate 
to the thought that this occurs only from 
activities of the organized criminal. We 
are talking about that but we are also 
talking of the fact that a large propor- 
tion of the gun casualties occur between 
people who are related to one another, 

Guns are too freely available to every- 
one under existing law. This amendment 
is clearly drawn and is intended to op- 
erate through actions of State legisla- 
tures and city councils. I urge that the 
amendment be adopted. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
BUCHANAN]. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment, and 
would associate myself with the remarks 
of the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Saytor] and the others who have 
made a strong and sufficient case 
against it. 

Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUCHANAN. I am glad to yield to 
the gentleman from New Hampshire. 

Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to this amendment. The sys- 
tem urged by the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. BoLanp] imposing Fed- 
eral standards on all of the States under 
the penalty that the States do it or else, 
is just the sort of thing we do not want. 
To empower some bureaucrat in Wash- 
ington to say who shall own or who shall 
not own or possess a gun in Alaska, in 
Wisconsin, in Oregon, or in New Hamp- 
shire is bad business. Imposing on all of 
the States the concept of do it the Fed- 
eral way or else, cannot be justified by 
the guise of using statistics which are 
meaningful or meaningless, depending 
on how they are used. The question of 
licensing should be left to the several 
States where there is local control, local 
familiarity with people who are appli- 
cants and, above all, local responsibility. 
This, of course, is quite aside from the 
very serious constitutional questions 
raised by a proposal of Federal licensing. 
This amendment should be voted down. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Chairman, to 
that I would say “amen.” 

Mr. BURTON of Utah, Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUCHANAN, I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Utah. 

Mr. BURTON of Utah. Mr. Chairman, 
I rise in opposition to the amendment. 

The passage of gun-control legislation 
will not lessen crime. It will only restrict 
the activities of the law-abiding sports- 
men. Today’s legislation will not cure 
crime or stop a criminal from obtaining 
a rifle, if he so chooses. 

I consider any gun control to infringe 
on a citizen’s right to bear arms, In Utah, 
as well as in all the Western States, the 
tradition of gun ownership and its use is 
strong. 

The No. 1 topic of the people I talk to 
in my district, is not Vietnam, nor racial 
riots, nor foreign aid—it is gun control. 
These are law-abiding citizens, who are 
sportsmen, who do not want laws which 
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will keep them from ordering a sporting 
rifle through the mail. 

There are many smaller towns in Utah 
and other Western States without a gun 
dealer to sell them the kind of rifle they 
want. These people must not be denied 
the right to bear arms just because they 
do not live in a metropolitan area. 

One constituent writes that the U.S, 
Army will not now sell surplus arms to 
the National Rifle Association members 
unless they belong to what the Army says 
is an “elite markmanship club” and have 
“an established markmanship status.” 
I am not a member of the ARA, but I do 
think this type of situation is a little 
ridiculous. How do you become a marks- 
man without a gun? How do you obtain 
a gun, if you live in one of those small 
towns, without the use of a mail-order 
house? Why, this is almost equal to 
the Russian system, where the few gun 
owners are either Siberian game hunters 
who have had their philosophies checked 
by the Russian police, or are highly 
trained Olympic-type shooting team 
members. 

Crime in this country is going from 
bad to worse. It is not a Federal law that 
will decrease the crime rate—it is tougher 


laws in our States and local communities. , 


Our existing State and local laws 
should be vigorously enforced. Our crime 
and gun problem would largely come 
under control if conviction rates were 
doubled and sentences were more severe. 
The chief keys to gun control problems 
are swift apprehension and certain pun- 
ishment for those who violate the law. 

It seems to me that in a nation born of 
Minutemen, this legislation, which will 
affect my State, home of pioneer fron- 
tiersmen, is- particularly inappropriate. 

Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUCHANAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding. 

I rise in support of the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Tllinois 
{Mr. McCtory], and want to commend 
the gentleman from Illinois for the con- 
tribution which he made in bringing this 
question before the House of Represent- 
atives and giving the Members an oppor- 
tunity to debate it and vote on this im- 
portant matter. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
urge the defeat of this amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
CASEY]. 

Mr. CASEY. Mr. Chairman, this is a 
country known for its freedoms—indi- 
vidual freedom—but every time we act 
here we take one of those freedoms away 
or reduce it to some extent and in addi- 
tion thereto take some money out of the 
pockets of the individual citizen. 

Mr. Chairman, this amendment which 
is pending before us right now is one of 
the most basic examples in both cate- 
gories about which I know. 

Mr. Chairman, freedom in countries 
such as ours carries with it certain haz- 
ards. You cannot possibly make this 
country so safe that you are not going 
to have a criminal element, you are not 
going to have someone get angry. So why 
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punish all the people by this proposed 
restriction of proving their mental com- 
petency, fingerprinting, or what have you 
in order to possess a firearm? 

Second, you are talking about a dol- 
lar fee. New York City started out with 
a fee of 50 cents, then it rose to a fee of 
$2 and now it is up to $20. The mayor 
of New York City now wants to raise it 
to $50. Let us not put that camel’s nose 
under the tent to the extent that he will 
get his whole hump and tail under the 
tent and thus create an additional bur- 
den for the American people. I urge de- 
feat of the amendment, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
FINDLEY]. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Chairman, as I 
understand this amendment it would 
have the practical effect of requiring a 
nationwide system of licensing of all fire- 
arms owners. 

As best as I can evaluate the senti- 
ment which exists in the congressional 
district which I represent it is definitely 
against this sort of arrangement, and I 
oppose the amendment. 

Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FINDLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. McCLORY. This is not an amend- 
ment to register firearms. This is the 
amendment to require a gun owner to be 
licensed by the States. 

Mr. FINDLEY. That is my understand- 
ing, but in the area from which I come 
the sentiment is contrary to the provi- 
sions of this amendment. 

Mr. McCLORY. This amendment 
would require the licensing of gun own- 
ers. It is quite different from a require- 
ment for the registration of hand guns or 
other firearms. In other words, a gun 
owner can own up to 100 guns or as many 
guns as he wants if he meets these re- 
quirements as a licensed gun owner. 

Mr. FINDLEY. I assure the gentleman 
from Illinois, my good friend, that my 
constituency does not favor this Federal 
approach, 

Mr. McCLORY. I can say to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. FINDLEY] that 
we already have in Illinois the kind of 
law which this amendment seeks to have 
enacted in all 50 States. 

Mr. FINDLEY. I would say to the 
gentleman that many of my constituents 
do not think that the Illinois law is a 
workable and practical arrangement, but 
regardless, the majority I have heard 
from do not favor Federal licensing re- 
quirements. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. FINDLEY] has 
expired. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. BINGHAM]. 

Mr. BINGHAM, Mr. Chairman, I find 
it hard to believe that a proposition as 
simple as the one now pending before 
us today should be receiving such hostile 
treatment from some of the Members. 

Mr. Chairman, as I heard some of the 
statements. about our freedoms being 
endangered by this amendment, I was 
reminded of an old gentleman who used 
to drive an electric car in my hometown 
of New Haven back in the early twenties. 
He was noted for the fact that he re- 
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fused to stop at the traffic lights when 
they were installed, because he said it 
was a basic infringement upon his free- 
dom for him not to be permitted to pro- 
ceed through an intersection when he 
chose. 

Mr. Chairman, we have heard the 
claim that licensing will not stop crimes 
with firearms, This seems to me like say- 
ing that we should not have the licens- 
ing of automobile drivers because that 
will not prevent all automobile acci- 
dents; that we should concentrate, in- 
stead, on punishing those who get into 
accidents and who kill other people on 
the highways. 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, I am shocked 
to hear the arguments made that the 
cost of a licensing system would be too 
great. 

I wonder how much the American peo- 
ple would have been glad to pay if they 
could have prevented the assassination 
of the late Senator Robert F. Kennedy. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from New York has expired. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. EDWARDS]. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, what is the purpose of 
licensing gun owners? This proposal con- 
tinues to avoid the central question; 
namely, How do we stop the criminal? 
You do not stop him by penalizing the 
good, law-abiding citizens of this coun- 
try. You enforce the laws already on the 
books and you pass new laws aimed at 
the criminal. What criminal will worry 
about a license? Why should he? 

One police officer has told me that if 
all guns are removed from his town, a 
criminal could still get a machinegun in 
30 minutes. 

Licensing and registration, which will 
impose Federal standards on all States 
and legitimate gun owners in those 
States, is completely contrary to the Con- 
stitution of these United States and Iam 
opposed to it. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge the defeat of 
this unreasonable, unnecessary, and im- 
proper amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
DINGELL]. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, I have 
in my hand one of the best commentaries 
on this legislation that one could find; it 
is by Mauldin and is in the nature of a 
cartoon. It shows a pajama-clad individ- 
ual in his own home holding a shotgun in 
the middle of the night while a burglar 
is picking up the house occupant’s silver- 
ware and other articles of value. 

The burglar calmly looks at the in- 
dividual and says “Buddy, if that gun 
ain’t registered, you are in worse trouble 
than I am.” 

Now, Mr. Chairman, let us look at 
firearms registration laws. They have 
never worked, and no one who is push- 
ing this bill can cite a single statistic 
that can show that it will in any way, 
fashion, or form prevent crime. 

The legislation before us is entitled the 
“State Firearms Control Assistance Act 
of 1968,” yet we are faced now with an 
amendment very broad in scope, em- 
bodying many pages, raising grave ques- 
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tions of the constitutional power of the 
Federal Government to legislate on items 
which are at rest, and which are no 
longer in interstate commerce. 

It is interesting to note that many of 
the State legislatures have sent us peti- 
tions urging us not to enact such kinds 
of legislation. 

No consideration, no study whatso- 
ever, has been given to this amendment 
by the Committee on the Judiciary. We 
have no way of knowing whether it is 
constitutional. We have no way at all 
of understanding what it is going to do, 
and what the effects may be of the 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from California [Mr. 
TEAGUE]. 

Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TEAGUE of California. I yield to 
the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding, be- 
cause what I want to point out is that a 
great many firearms that are sold in 
legitimate ways reach the hands of the 
criminal. According to studies that have 
been made by the Department of Public 
Safety of the State of Massachusetts, 87 
percent of the guns which were found in 
Massachusetts in the hands of criminals 
were purchased legitimately outside the 
State of Massachusetts. 

And with regard to the subject of mail 
orders, Chief Layton of the District of 
Columbia Police Department reported 
to a subcommittee of the other body that 
25 percent of the guns purchased by 
mail order in the District of Columbia 
were purchased by criminals. 

So it is not a question of the crim- 
inal who is going out to steal a gun. 
He may continue to get it in that way. 
But, also, he is going to get it through 
legitimate sources unless we require that 
an individual purchasing or possessing 
a gun must have a permit or license. 

So what we are doing here is to en- 
courage all of the States to follow the 
pattern set in some of the States. By 
this amendment we can prevent the 
criminals and other unfit persons from 
getting guns in their hands through 
legitimate sources, and require that 
every person who is in possession of a 
gun to have a permit. 

The gun associations say that they 
favor this type of legislation, but what 
they say they favor and what they favor 
are two different things, it seems to me. 
Now, since they say they favor this type 
of legislation, let us provide it for them. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
glentleman has expired. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. O'NEILL]. 

Mr. O’NEILL of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in support of H.R. 17735, 
and amendments offered by the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

I am sure most of my colleagues know 
my position on gun control. Since 1963 
I have sponsored legislation to restrict 
the interstate commerce in firearms. I 
have also sponsored legislation calling 
for the registration of all firearms and 
the licensing of the owners of firearms. 

I feel impelled to speak on this subject 
because it is so important, yet I am 
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somewhat amazed that there is need for 
such volume of debate. Infrequently do 
the facts and the situation point so 
clearly to the necessary course of action. 

The excuses being given to oppose 
this legislation seem not only weak to 
me, they seem contrived. We are not 
legislating in haste, without forethought. 
We are not facing a situation that has 
developed only in the very recent past. 

The honorable senior Senator from 
Connecticut has been fighting for regu- 
lations on firearms for a decade. Edi- 
torial comment following Lincoln’s as- 
sassination was as strong as news com- 
ment is today in favor of gun controls. It 
is true that the need seems more real as 
we see more and more of our truly great 
men lost to our society because of the 
ease with which guns are obtained. But 
every night in our Nation, our youth and 
adults, our rich and poor, the famous 
and the unknown, are being cut down, 
because the Congress seems not to have 
seen the danger of firearms. 

The examples are too numerous and 
too tragic to recount. But what can be 
said when a 9-year-old child is shot to 
death for throwing paper in a neighbor’s 
yard. A gun was handy and a child is 
dead. Some boys get into an argument 
an argument that does not result in a 
black eye or a scraped shin. This argu- 
ment never even developed into a fight, 
for within minutes two of them were 
dead because someone had a gun. 

A fugitive from the law, a convicted 
criminal, walks into a store and buys a 
rifle and ammunition, and more and 
more people are killed before he is finally 
captured. 

Who is there to argue that there is no 
need to regulate the easy acquisition of 
firearms? Who would dare deny that the 
1,700 homicides by firearms last year 
could have been fewer if guns were regis- 
tered and owners licensed? 

The statistics, the examples, the facts, 
all call for strict gun laws. The people of 
the country want this legislation and 
they want it badly. I have received at 
least 5,000 communications, in various 
forms, urging, demanding, pleading for 
strong gun laws. 

My own State, the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts, has taken action in the 
face of the inaction of the Congress. 
Both houses of the legislature passed 
strong laws requiring identification cards. 
and police clearance for possession, pur- 
chase, or carrying of guns. ` 

The need is there and apparent; the 
solution is here and we must act now. I 
urge my colleagues to vote for this bill 
and the strengthening amendments—it 
is our duty. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'NEILL of Massachusetts. I yield 
to my colleague from Massachusetts. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Chairman, would 
my colleague from Massachusetts say 
that the failure to adopt the amendment. 
that was offered by the gentleman from 
Illinois would seriously impair the effec- 
tiveness of this bill? Does not the amend- 
ment add strength to a bill that is now 
too weak and far less effective than the 
Massachusetts law. 

Mr. O’NEILL of Massachusetts. Of 
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course, the statement made by the 
gentleman from Massachusetts is correct. 

Mr, WYMAN. If the gentleman will 
yield, as a Representative from a State 
that borders Massachusetts in which a 
great many of the guns to which the 
gentleman made reference were prob- 
ably purchased, does not the gentleman 
agree that the Commonwealth of Mas- 
sachusetts is in a better position to li- 
cense and provide for the issuing of 
permits for the possession of guns, as dis- 
tinguished from the Federal Govern- 
ment? 

Mr. O’NEILL of Massachusetts. No, I 
do not agree with the gentleman, be- 
cause, as the gentleman from Illinois 
{Mr. McCtory] said, most of the imports 
of guns have come from the State of New 
Hampshire, and I believe it is wrong. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
Porr]. 

Mr. POFF. Mr. Chairman, in his letter 
dated July 23, addressed to colleagues, 
the gentleman from Nlinois [Mr. Mc- 
Ciory] has made an error. It is, I know, 
accidental and not purposeful, yet I be- 
lieve it needs to be corrected. In that 
letter in support of the pending amend- 
ment the gentleman said that there is 
nothing in this legislation which would 
create a prohibition against an individ- 
ual, be he a criminal, narcotic addict, 
alcoholic, or juvenile, selling or purchas- 
ing any kind of firearm. 

I call to your attention, Mr. Chairman, 
the language in section 922(b) of the bill 
which prohibits the sale in both inter- 
state and intrastate commerce of long 
guns to those under the age of 18 and 
handguns to those under the age of 21. 

Section 922(c) prohibits the sale by 
a licensed dealer to individuals in cate- 
gorles set forth in subsections 1, 2, 3, and 
4, including fugitives from justice and 
those under indictment, narcotic ad- 
dicts, and mental defectives. 

That applies not only to interstate 
Sales, as might be expected, but to sales 
in-both intra and interstate commerce. 

Subsection (f) and (g) of section 922 
‘make it plain that an individual in one 
of these categories is not eligible to ship 
-or to receive such guns in interstate com- 
merce. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
:nizes the gentlewoman from Hawaii 
(Mrs. MINK]. 

Mrs. MINK. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the pending amendment 
which will provide licensing provisions in 
this gun control bill. 

I think one has to regard this par- 
‘ticular amendment as simply a public 
safety measure. I am sure that every 
Member of this House is aware of the 
nearly 20,000 lives that are lost in this 
country as a result of firearms. 

Some 11,000 lives are lost as a result 
‘of suicides committed with firearms. 

It is the protection of these innocent 
individuals in our ‘society that requires 
us to support this amendment to provide 
that kind of safety that I believe the peo- 
ple of this country are entitled to have. 

‘Certainly, we have no objections to 
other restrictions in our individual free- 
doms in order to assure the safety of 
others in our society. All that. this 
amendment proposes to do is to make 
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sure that convicted felons, mental in- 
competents, dope addicts, and other mis- 
fits in our society are not able to purchase 
a gun. 

Mr. Chairman, the United States for 
the past 5 years has been the helpless 
spectator to four acts of violence which 
have left a deep scar on America’s hope 
for the future. Martin Luther King, Jr., 
Medgar Evers, John F. Kennedy, and 
Robert F. Kennedy were all slain pre- 
sumably because of principles they 
advocated, 

Their loss, of course, is irreparable. 
The many others who die each year in 
our our cities and in our rural areas as a 
result of violence are also constant testi- 
mony to the need for us to reconcile our 
laws with these tragic realities. The fu- 
ture of our Nation is threatened, and it 
is time to consider the kind of society 
we are building. 

We are painfully aware of a crisis in 
America, what one might term a crisis of 
unrest that is manifesting itself in vio- 
lence. Time is therefore of the essence 
and wisdom requires that we act quickly. 
One of the most obvious areas demanded 
by public safety is the regulation of the 
ownership of firearms. 

The most urgent requirement of any 
effective gun control law is that it must 
provide for ways of keeping guns away 
from irresponsible people such as mental 
incompetents, convicted felons, alcohol- 
ics, narcotic addicts, and children. A gun 
law that provides for such licensing is 
absolutely necessary. Further, for effec- 
tive law enforcement, registration is an 
essential adjunct and such a small detail 
which each citizen can do to help in this 
massive task of overseeing the transfer 
of guns from person to person and from 
store to person. The registration I pro- 
pose would be only at the instance of 
purchase and upon each transfer of own- 
ership therefore. The fee would be a 
nominal sum of $1. Hawaii already has 
such a law in effect. A ban on all mail- 
order sales is also necessary to help con- 
trol the sale of firearms and to make sure 
that the licensing and registration laws 
were not being circumvented. 

In the ongoing debate on gun control 
legislation, certain opponents of strong 
gun laws are arguing that strong gun leg- 
islation is a threat to individual freedom 
and is contrary to our basic traditions. 

Perhaps the sharpest reality that con- 
fronts us today is that we are no longer 
a frontier society. We are essentially an 
urban society living at close quarters with 
many pressing needs demanding our solu- 
tion. 

We need to work together; freedom as 
Jefferson and others saw it was not simply 
an expression of inspired spirit but of a 
disciplined one. And as the Greeks knew 
in their day, freedom derives its strength 
and substance not only from a wide lati- 
tude of action but from an essential im- 
position of limits. This basic principle of 
organized society requires that each citi- 
zen forfeit some personal freedom to in- 
sure more fully the collective freedom of 
the people. Guns were an essential part 
of the settling and expansion of this 
country and provided the means for 
many a citizen’s survival, but those days 
have gone and today the problems are 
not hunting and foodgathering but the 
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ability to live with one another. The un- 
limited, unregulated use of guns in to- 
ays society is an anachronism to that 


Mr. Chairman, my support of gun con- 
trol legislation was established long be- 
fore the cruel assassination of Senator 
Robert Kennedy. My views today are not 
based upon any reaction or hysteria 
caused by his death. They are those of a 
calm and reasoned citizen interested in 
saving innocent lives and helping in the 
enforcement of law and order. 

In 1967 there were 7,700 persons 
killed by firearms: 55,000 persons were 
victims of aggravated assaults by means 
of firearms; 71,000 armed robberies were 
committed by means of firearms. Surely 
no one can doubt that the licensing and 
regulating of the ownership of firearms 
would have the effect of reducing the 
numbers of these crimes. 

For those who will not be persuaded 
that gun control legislation will have any 
effect upon the number of crimes com- 
mitted with guns, let me say that cer- 
tainly they will be persuaded that the 
number of suicides would be reduced if 
guns were not so readily accessible. Think 
of it, in 1967, 11,000 persons took their 
own lives with firearms in the United 
States. Some of these could have been 
prevented and lives saved, if instant pur- 
chase of a gun were not possible. 

If even the suicide by firearms rate 
does not convince our opponents, surely 
the statistics on accidental deaths by 
firearms will persuade them on the right- 
ness of this legislation. Each year in 
America, 2,800 lives are snuffed out by 
accidents involving misuse of firearms. 

I believe that enough evidence has 
been provided this Nation and that it is 
imperative that we act consistent with 
the demands of public safety and for the 
purpose of saving the innocent lives of 
so many thousands of our citizens whose 
means of protection are at our command. 

I shall vote for this gun control bill and 
for all amendments to strengthen it by 
providing for licensing, registration, and 
for a total ban on all mail order sales, 
and urge that my colleagues in this 
House do the same. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
Dickinson]. 

Mr. DICKINSON, Mr. Chairman, we 
have before us a bill to control the sale 
of firearms in an effort to cut down on 
crime. At least that is what the propo- 
nents would have us believe. The truth 
is that if you look behind the facade of 
arguments put forth by the proponents 
and read what is obviously between the 
lines, the obvious aim and intent is to 
control all guns in the United States. 

First, the gentleman from Ilinois 
wanted to require everyone to register 
all firearms. The gentleman knows I am 
strongly opposed to this, Now, he at- 
tempts to require licensing of everyone 
before they can legally own a gun. It is 
just another attempt to do the same 
thing. 

The proponents point to the fear of the 
people for their life and safety. This 
might well be so, since we have had a 
serious breakdown in law enforcement 
and punishment of crime, However, Mr. 
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Chairman, the biggest fear by far is the 
fear, the man in the street, the man I 
call the forgotten man,” has of the 
Federal Government. Whether it be true 
or not, the average citizen from my neck 
of the woods, and I believe all over the 
United States, equates registration with 
confiscation. 

If the Johnson administration really 
wants to do something about crime, other 
than just lip service, let the President 
call on the Attorney General for vigorous, 
effective law enforcement. Never have I 
seen nor heard when the President has 
done this. All this administration does 
to meet a crisis is to either call for pas- 
sage of some new law or to appoint a 
new study commission. 

This gun control bill is not aimed at 
the crooks and criminals. It is aimed at 
the good law-abiding citizens. Criminals 
are not going to register any guns or buy 
any licenses. 

No one is opposed to reasonable con- 
trol to keep criminals, addicts, mental in- 
competents, and children from buying 
guns. But the record of this administra- 
tion and the history of our Government 
in recent years makes most of us distrust 
those presently in power and reluctant 
to give them any more. 

Let us enforce the laws we have on the 
books now. If that is done, I do not be- 
lieve we will need this gun control law. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 
JOELSON]. 

Mr. JOELSON. Mr. Chairman, the 
gentleman from Alaska said that crimi- 
nals do not buy guns—they steal them. 

The most publicized and notorious 
crime in this century was the murder 
of President Kennedy. My understand- 
ing is that the assassin in that tragic 
crime bought his gun through the mail. 

Mr. Chairman, this amendment is not 
going to solve the problem entirely. But 
why should we make it easy for the wrong 
people to get guns for the wrong pur- 


poses? 

I dispute the gentleman from Texas 
who said that gun control would deprive 
people of their freedom. I do not think 
that one human being has the freedom to 
slaughter another human being. That is 
not a basic freedom so far as I am con- 
cerned. 

I have heard the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania tell us that a hardened con- 
vict was opposed to this bill. That is as 
surprising to me as to say that a cat 
would be against a mouse—of course, he 
would be opposed to this bill. 

Mr. REID of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in support of the amend- 
ment. I should like to ask the Members 
of the House one simple question: How 
much carnage do we want in the United 
States before this body acts? The com- 
parative statistics on the rate of homi- 
cides, suicides, and accidents in the 
United States and in other major coun- 
tries which do have strong gun laws in- 
dicate that the rate of deaths caused by 
firearms is much higher in the United 
States than in any of those other coun- 
tries. The rate of homicide with guns in 
the United States is seven times as high 
as that in Italy and 35 times as high as 
that in England; the suicide rate in the 
United States is 53 times that of Japan or 
the Netherlands. 
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I believe we would make a mistake if 
we thought the bill we are considering 
here today is adequate. It is not ade- 
quate. It is not a comprehensive bill. It 
will not meet the job. It will only start 
to do it if we have licensing, we should 
have included registration. 

There is no question but that the top 
law enforcement officers in the United 
States think it will help, that it will pre- 
vent new acquisitions by ex-convicts and 
the mentally sick, that it will preclude to 
some extent the commission of crimes 
with firearms. It is a partial remedy. It 
has worked in other countries. Statistics 
prove it. I believe our responsibility is 
clear. The popular mandate is plain. It 
is imperative that we pass a comprehen- 
sive bill, and I urge the adoption of this 
licensing amendment. Our duty is clear 
and it will be with us until we enact 
strong legislation. 

Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Chairman, I am op- 
posed to the amendment. I have heard 
statements here to the effect that the 
reason we should have a licensing law for 
gun owners is that marriage licenses are 
required, drivers’ licenses, fishing li- 
censes, and hunting licenses are required. 
I have a driver's license. It was not is- 
sued to me by the Federal Government. 
It was issued under the laws of my State. 
That is the only authority. We do not 
have constitutional authority to legislate 
for the States. That is where the licensing 
laws, as far as guns are concerned, should 
be, just as is the case for drivers“ licenses, 
marriage licenses and hunting licenses. 

I got a license to get married, but I 
did not have to do so in Texas. It is the 
law in some States that you do not have 
to have a marriage license; you are just 
as married if you do not have a license 
as if you did have a license to marry un- 
der the State law. 

This Congress has no authority to re- 
quire marriage licenses in States if they 
do not want such a law. But in Congress 
we do have authority to require one State 
to recognize the legal marriage of people 
who come from another State. That is all 
the authority we have in Congress in 
relation to legislating on the licensing of 
gun owners. We can require that guns 
be kept from coming into a State con- 
trary to the laws of that State, but we are 
invading the reserved powers of the 
States when we attempt to dictate to a 
State legislature the kind and form of 
law it should enact. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike the requisite num- 
ber of words. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise to reaffirm my support for 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. McCrory]. 

A few minutes ago my friend, the gen- 
tleman from Michigan, said: 

These firearms laws would not work. They 
never have and never will. 


As I listened to him I could not help 
but feel glad that he was not around 
about 3,000 years ago when Moses was 
up there on Mount Sinai with thunder 
and lightening around his head, because 
if he had. been he would probably have 
said, “Moses, do not bother to lug those 
big, heavy tablets of stone with the Ten 
Commandments down the mountainside. 
The people will still cheat, kill, commit 
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adultery, and do all those things. It will 
not do any good.” 

It seems to me that with 10,000 guns 
passing daily into private hands, the time 
has come for this Congress to try, not 
to take away freedom, as the gentleman 
from Texas described it, but rather to 
extend freedom to the lawful owner— 
the sportsman, the hunter—to make sure 
that he may continue to enjoy the right 
of private ownership. 

I do not believe a mental defective, a 
juvenile, or a convicted felon has any 
freedom to go out and buy a gun. I do 
not see any reason why he should have. 
This bill will not punish, however, the 
legitimate owner and possessor of fire- 
arms. 

Somebody said: 

Show us; prove it will end the crime we 
have in the country. 


Obviously no one can do that. But 
maybe by reducing the accessibility of 
weapons to the wrong types of people, 
we can contribute a little bit. 

Mr. Chairman. I support the gentle- 
man from Illinois’ amendment because 
it does not set up a vast bureaucracy to 
administer a Federal program of licen- 
sing every gun owner. It gives the other 
States of the Union the incentive to 
adopt their own laws to deal with the 
problem of possession of firearms by such 
categories of unfit persons as felons, 
narcotics addicts, mental defectives, and 
so forth. As we pointed out previously 
in debate, it will protect citizens of a 
State like Illinois who have the initia- 
tive of adopting firearms legislation 
from having their laws circumvented 
because adjoining States have been neg- 
ligent and failed to take similar ac- 
tion. Ours is an urbanized, highly mo- 
bile society. We simply must encourage 
all of the States to follow the lead of jur- 
isdictions like Illinois, Massachusetts, 
and New Jersey and enact meaningful 
legislation in the interest of protecting 
the general public against the indis- 
criminate sale of guns either by mail or 
over the counter to the unfit categories 
of individuals mentioned above. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Washington 
(Mr. ADAMS]. 

Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ADAMS, I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of this amendment be- 
cause I believe it gets to the heart of 
the gun control problem. 

I think we need to give all the help 
we can to our law enforcement officials 
through provisions such as registration. 
But more important is to screen out the 
incompetent, the insane, and otherwise 
unqualified would-be gun owners, before 
they get a chance to misuse a weapon. 

We must make at least some attempt 
at keeping guns from the hands of un- 
desirables. The 7,700 murders, 11,000 
suicides, and 55,000 assaults in the 
United States last year demand this. 

This amendment would eventually 
make it illegal to possess a firearm with- 
out a State permit or a Federal’ gun 
license. It also would be illegal to sell or 
transfer firearms or ammunition unless 
the purchaser has a permit or Federal 
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license. States are encouraged to develop 
their own systems of licensing. 

I know of no one in Congress who 
wants to take firearms from those with 
legitimate claims to own them. Specifi- 
cally, no one in Congress wants to take 
weapons from sportsmen and hunters. 

There is no doubt in my mind that 
these provisions would be effective. The 
Attorney General has testified that the 
safety of our people demands strict gun 
controls. J. Edgar Hoover has stated: 

The easy accessibility of firearms is a sig- 
nificant factor in murders committed in the 
United States today. 


Law-enforcement officials across the 
Nation have demanded strict firearms 
regulation, These levelheaded men are 
not responding only to emotional pleas. 
They are deeply concerned with the 
alarming increase in violent deaths each 
and every year. They realize the poten- 
tial of such legislation to save lives and 
prevent injuries. 

In countries with strict firearms laws, 
the death rate by gun is dramatically less 
than the U.S. rate. The comparable U.S. 
death rate by guns in 1966 was seven 
times greater than the Canadian rate 
and 35 times the rate in Great Britain. 

A study sponsored by two leading 
manufacturers of firearms reported: 

The United States is far and away the 
number one leader in the world in both the 
absolute number and the rate of homicides, 
suicides, and accidents by firearms. 


This kind of “leadership” should not 
come from the United States. It is time 
we did something about it. 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of this amendment to use a 
combination of State and Federal regu- 
lation. 

This approach is similar to that sug- 
gested originally by Senator TYDINGS 
and me with regard to State registration 
and the Federal Government would then 
control the interstate movement so the 
system would be workable. I think this 
State licensing of individuals is a good 
suggestion, For example, in States where 
there are many sportsmen, such as in 
my State, the State can easily implement 
this licensing by simply requiring that 
when a man goes to get his hunting 
license, he can add at the bottom that he 
is applying for a license to own a gun. 

This gun control legislation is part of 
an overall attack on crime, as the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts said earlier. 
How far does violence and death have to 
grow before we act? In the cities the 
crunch is going to occur soon. At some 
point the people will impress the Con- 
gress with the problems of the city. They 
will say “You have to have a method of 
controlling the escalation of violence in 
the central city.” How can we control 
that escalation of violence if we cannot 
go to the armed people on the streets 
and say “Let me see your license so we 
can control the illegal and irresponsible 
especially if there is a gun battle at 4 
o’clock in the morning?“ I say to those 
who oppose all responsible gun controls 
that we will then have what they fear; 
namely, a confiscation of all weapons to 
stop the slaughter. 

I hope this reasonable attempt to 
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control the flow of weapons into 
dangerous hands will pass. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
McCULLOCH]. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, I 
repeat what I said on Wednesday and 
what I said earlier today. In the first 
place, and of first importance, the con- 
stitutionality of this amendment has not 
been formally considered by the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. I am of the 
opinion that the amendment is of doubt- 
ful constitutionality. 

Furthermore, I repeat, the estimated 
cost by responsible people of administer- 
ing this amendment is set at from $50 
million to $1 billion. That fact alone is 
evidence enough that neither the House 
nor the Judiciary Committee thereof has 
carefully studied this amendment, 

I listened with some amusement to the 
analogy between States’ licensing indi- 
viduals for various purposes and licens- 
ing of gun owners. Of course States have 
that authority, and they have exercised 
it for years. It is their duty to exercise it 
now. I think Massachusetts set a good 
example. Exercise of such police power 
is the proper function of the State. 

I should like to say to the Members of 
the committee that if the States move 
and accept their responsibilities, the 
need for this Federal legislation and this 
amendment will no longer exist. I hope 
the amendment is defeated. 

The CHAIRMAN. e Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. MOORHEAD}. 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORHEAD, I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio. 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the amendment. 

I want to take this opportunity to sup- 
port the McClory amendment relating to 
licensing. 

This amendment would protect the 
general public, in some measure, by pre- 
venting criminals and mentally incom- 
petent persons from owning firearms, It 
is a step in the right direction. 

Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of the McClory licensing 
amendment to H.R. 17735, the State 
Firearms Control Assistance Act of 1968. 

Mr. Chairman, I have long believed 
that this country should have effective 
gun control legislation. 

During my first term in Congress in 
February of 1960, I joined with the late 
Senator Hennings, of Missouri, in intro- 
ducing gun control legislation in the 86th 
Congress. 

This was the first gun control legisla- 
tion that had been introduced in Con- 
gress in over 20 years and can be con- 
sidered an ancestor of the legislation 
already passed in this session of Congress 
and the pending legislation, 

Thus, it has taken 8 years for any gun 
control legislation to become the law of 
the land. 

On last Friday, I supported the regis- 
tration amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. McCrory], but 
that amendment was defeated by a vote 
of 168 to 89. 

There are many reasons why those who 
opposed registration of guns could and 
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should support licensing of the individ- 
uals who want to possess them. 

First, the amendment contemplates 
Federal licensing only in those States 
which after 2 years have failed to adopt 
a licensing law. Therefore, the Federal 
Government would not interfere with 
the rights of States and traditional 
States rights would be preserved. 

Second, the fear of confiscation ex- 
pressed by many Members of Congress 
during the debate on this legislation 
last week would be removed because 
there would be only one license per indi- 
vidual no matter how many guns or rifles 
he might possess. 

Third, the convenience of the sports- 
man would be recognized, because the 
licensing would be hardly more onerous 
than obtaining a hunting license. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge that the amend- 
ment be adopted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
LATTA]. 

Mr. LATTA. Mr. Chairman, informa- 
tion passed to us in the Rules Committee 
when this bill was up for consideration 
was that there were no hearings before 
the Judiciary Committee on the qués- 
tions of registration and licensing of 
firearms. 

I think this is a very serious matter 
to be considered by this House. If we are 
going to start passing legislation in this 
Congress without any hearings at all by 
the legislative committees, and particu- 
larly such all-encompassing legislation 
as the legislation under consideration, 
this country is in grave danger. 

If we are going to pass legislation 
without hearings and merely upon the 
recommendation of the administration, 
we have gone a long way toward sur- 
rendering our legislative responsibilities 
to the executive branch. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Ohio has expired. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from New York [Mr, CELLER]. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
back my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
HALPERN]. 

Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in unqualified support of the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Illinois 
Mr. McCrory]. I commend the gentle- 
man for his diligent and painstaking 
work in this field, which has produced 
an amendment that provides for ade- 
quate licensing procedures at minimal 
inconvenience to the gun owner. Fur- 
thermore, this amendment has the added 
feature of providing the individual States 
with a 2-year period in which to enact 
their own statutes before any Federal 
legislation would take effect, and, at that 
time the Federal act would be applicable 
only to those States which had not en- 
acted their own laws. Therefore, we have 
a proposal which provides for a minimum 
of Federal activity in this area, but as- 
sures effective licensing of all persons to 
qualify for firearms use. 

This amendment contains restrictions 
that most gun owners—even many who 
oppose most firearms control legisla- 
tion—should find desirable. I refer to the 
provisions to keep guns out of the hands 
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of criminals, narcotic addicts, alcoholics, 
the mentally ill, and other irresponsible 
or unfit persons. Even the leadership of 
the National Rifle Association would find 
itself hard-pressed to object to this prin- 
ciple. How anyone could oppose this 
amendment is beyond me. 

The proposed licensing procedures 
have been drawn up with a view toward 
presenting the prospective licensee with 
a minimum amount of redtape. Its sim- 
ple documentation requirements present 
no obstacles to any legitimate applicant, 
and it is significant to note that the li- 
cense will be valid for a 3-year period. 
There certainly cannot be any complaint 
about the cost, for the amendment speci- 
fies that the one-time fee for the 3-year 
period shall be $1. 

I once again commend the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. McCtiory] for his 
presentation of this amendment which 
will provide a substantial measure of 
protection for our law-abiding citizens 
and at the same time will in no way re- 
strict the possession or use of firearms 
for sport, recreation, or personal protec- 
tion. 

Mr. Chairman, I repeat what I said at 
the time earlier amendments to this bill 
were offered by the gentleman from Illi- 
nois [Mr. McCtory] and the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. BINGHAM], because 
it has been repeated on this floor that 
the House should not pass such amend- 
ments in the mood of mass hysteria. I 
take exception to these charges. This is 
not a question of acting on legislation 
under the atmosphere of hysteria. There 
is a big difference between emotional hys- 
teria and the righteous indignation of a 
long-suffering public aroused by a bla- 
tant inequity in our laws and the reluc- 
tance of Congress, until recently, to do 
something about it. 

The public is aroused, too, by the power 
of a well-organized, well-financed lobby, 
which has for entirely too long thwarted 
its will. The problem has been here for a 
long time, and the need to remedy it is 
long overdue. There is nothing the least 
bit hysterical about that. If ever there 
was responsible, well-thought-out legis- 
lation, it is the McClory amendment 
which will bring workable, effective, and 
meaningful licensing of all firearms own- 
ers. I trust it will be adopted today. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of. the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. MCCARTHY]. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Chairman, 10 
years ago this month Oron Daniel Rich- 
ards walked into a police station in Alex- 
andria, Ohio, and threatened to shoot 
the first policeman he saw. He was diag- 
nosed as a psychotic schizophrenic. Later 
he walked into a gun store in Ohio and 
purchased a .45-caliber automatic. This 
was perfectly legal. Earlier this month 
he got on a Delta airplane flight and hi- 
jacked it, harassing 47 passengers, in- 
cluding Senator EASTLAND. 

The gentleman from Ohio makes a lot 
of the point about the cost of this. The 
Justice Department has advised me that 
murders in this country cost the private 
sector last year $580 million. If this were 
to cut murders by only 8 percent it would 
pay for itself. 
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I believe we ought to face up to the 
challenge and give this country a strong 
and effective gun law that will keep them 
out of the hands of people like Oron 
Daniel Richards. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from New York has expired. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. SIKES]. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, let me 
state very briefly that I do not feel this 
legislation is required or indicated at 
this time. The States can take care of 
the licensing provisions as they see fit. 

This is being done in a number of 
States. There is no rhyme or reason for 
the Federal bureaucracy to move into 
the field with unforeseen results and at 
a great cost in personnel. 

Mr. Chairman, I trust that the amend- 
ment will be defeated. Let me say again, 
we covered much of this ground on Fri- 
day. The proposal for licensing is in the 
same boat as the proposal for registra- 
tion. It establishes an entirely new spec- 
trum of bureaucracy with untold thou- 
sands of eager new bureaucrats ambitious 
for power and busily engaged in empire 
building. We will be setting in motion 
additional and unnecessary costs of 
Government at a time when we are under 
a mandate voted by ourselves to reduce 
costs of Government. We would be 
creating new powers which are not 
clearly spelled out and subject to abuse. 
We do not know that the vague and am- 
biguous powers provided in this proposal 
would be misused but neither do we know 
they would not be. There is no justifica- 
tion to take the chance. 

In his message to Congress calling for 
gun registration, the President spoke of 
dog tags, car tags, drivers’ licenses, hunt- 
ing and fishing licenses. This is a strange 
parallel to use for a requirement for a 
gun license for none of the items re- 
ferred to are required on a national 
basis. All of them are city or State re- 
quirements. Some of us here have sought 
to strengthen State laws on gun crimes. 
This is a logical approach. If the gentle- 
man wants to require licensing for weap- 
ons ownership in Chicago, that is his 
business. I do not want it done to the 
people of my district nor do they want 
it done to them. The Washington City 
Council has just adopted a strict gun law 
on top of already strict gun laws—heaven 
knows they need to do something—but 
I do not think it is gun laws that are 
needed in Washington. 

What is needed is the enforcement of 
laws which are now on the books. 

There are many who express the pious 
hope that compulsory registration and 
licensing of firearms is the answer to 
crime and violence. Who is going to re- 
quire the criminal to register his gun or 
get a license to own it and rob or kill no 
more? Even if you deprive him of a gun, 
how are you going to prevent him from 
using other means to commit crime? 
What will actually happen is that the 
decent law-abiding citizen will buy a li- 
cense and pay for the right to own a 
weapon. Whether or not he gets a license 
then will depend upon the bureaucrat 
who is in charge of the program. If ap- 
plicant gets a license he will pay a higher 
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fee next year to keep it, and each fol- 
lowing year a higher fee yet. The ulti- 
mate effect will be that the criminal ele- 
ment will keep its weapons and pay no 
fees but the law-abiding citizen can be 
disarmed and at the mercy of any hood- 
lum in the country. 

If the motive is to curb crime, why 
enact a law that will not do the job and 
cannot be enforced? Prohibition did not 
work, and there is no need to reinstate 
the evils which resulted from it. 

Now I know that no Member of the 
House would willingly give aid and com- 
fort to the Communists, and yet a strong 
gun law has been one of the major weap- 
ons of communism for years. Historical- 
ly, tyrannies have recognized the neces- 
sity to deprive citizens of their weapons 
in order to weaken and control them. 
Please do not discount the fact that the 
hasty, unnecessary, and dangerous step 
now proposed can lead to the curtailment 
and even elimination of one more indi- 
vidual right and freedom which has been 
guaranteed for excellent cause by the 
Constitution of the United States. This 
constitutional right is backed by addi- 
tional guarantees of the right to own 
weapons in 35 State constitutions. Do 
not try to set it aside by the hasty and 
ill-considered proposal. 

Mr. BRASCO. Mr. Chairman, while I 
support the firearms bill presently under 
consideration, I do so with less than total 
enuthusiasm. Although the enactment of 
this legislation will represent a step in 
the right direction, I must frankly say 
I feel that a much more comprehensive 
piece of legislation is needed. 

In addition to the prohibition of mail- 
order sales of rifles, shotguns, and hand- 
guns, the American public is entitled to 
the protection afforded by the registra- 
tion of all firearms, and the licensing of 
all gun owners. Further I strongly favor 
legislation to require the test firing of all 
weapons sold, and the recording of the 
test bullet, the serial number of the 
weapon, test fired, registration with the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation. In the 
event a weapon is used in the commis- 
sion of a crime, and the bullet is re- 
covered, it could then be matched with 
the ballistic records on hand, and the 
owner of the weapon identified, notwith- 
standing the possibility that the weapon 
itself might not be recovered. 

In my opinion. we must address our- 
selves to legislation designed for more 
than token action. We desperately need a 
bill which will have genuine meaning in 
our efforts to prevent firearms from fall- 
ing into the hands of those who would 
seek to use them with criminal intent, 
and to expedite and assist the efforts 
of the police force and the law en- 
forcement agencies to apprehend law 
violators. 

Frankly speaking, Mr. Chairman, our 
ultimate goal—that of protecting the 
public from the criminal element, the 
mentally ill, and others who use weapons 
contrary to the public interest—will be 
achieved only if we act now for the 
passage of legislation comprehensive 
enough to include the aforementioned 
provisions. 

Mr. PODELL. Mr. Chairman, on July 
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3, 1968, in Central Park, New York City, 
a young lady was killed by gunfire. 

On July 11, 1968, three people were 
killed in the Bronx by fire from an auto- 
matic rifle. On Saturday, July 13, in 
Manhattan, a hospital kitchen helper, 
after a quarrel, went home and returned 
to the hospital with a loaded rifle and 
a bandolier across his chest with addi- 
tional ammunition. 

On that same day another gunman 
was captured by police in Blooming- 
dales Department Store. On July 15 a 
young bride of 3 weeks, 23 years of age, 
was the victim of death by riflefire. 

How long are we to wait, how long 
are we to shake our heads in sorrow 
before something is done? Are we to wait 
until another President of the United 
States is assassinated or another U.S. 
Senator, or another Nobel Laureate or 
are we to demonstrate, here today, be- 
fore the eyes of the world that this Con- 
gress is prepared to do something con- 
structive. Not merely “get by” legisla- 
tion as is before us. But a real effective 
licensing provision. 

Let me remind you of some of the 
gruesome statistics. In 1967, 7,700 mur- 
ders were committed with guns in the 
United States; an increase of 1,200 over 
the prior year. In 1967, 55,000 aggra- 
vated assaults with guns were committed 
in the United States; an increase of 
12,000 over the prior year. 

According to Coroner Andrew J. To- 
man of Cook County, II., more persons 
died from guns in Chicago in 1967 than 
died in automobile accidents. He stated 
that 607 firearms death were reported 
as compared to 591 traffic fatalities. 

Opponents argue that it is a basic 
right for every American to bear arms. 
Can you just imagine how fortunate the 
wealthy would be, for in their garages 
next to their pleasure car would be 
found nothing less than a Sherman 
tank, After all, if we have the right to 
bear arms, then by golly, let us do it. 

Gun legislation will not stop crime, 
but it will seriously cut back the amount 
of crime. It takes a lot more guts to 
kill a man with a knife or a stick than 
it does to stand a hundred yards away 
and merely pull a trigger. 

Opponents talk about stolen guns, 
what good is licensing. The statistics 
revealed in 1965 by the commissioner of 
the Massachusetts Department of Public 
Safety that only 6 guns out of 4,500 that 
were recovered from criminals in that 
State during the previous 8 years had 
been stolen and that almost 87 percent 
of the weapons were purchased not in 
Massachusetts, which enforces strict 
gun-control laws, but in other New Eng- 
land States which have more lenient reg- 
ulations. The interesting parallel which 
my colleagues should take note of is that 
in 1965 Attorney General Katzenbach 
reported that in Dallas, Tex., and in 
Phoenix, Ariz., where firearms regula- 
tions are virtually nonexistent, the per- 
centage of homicides committed by guns 
averaged 70 percent by contrast—note 
the percentages—in cities that have ef- 
fective gun-control laws, such as Chi- 
cago, 46 percent; Los Angeles, 43 per- 
cent; and in New York City, 25 percent. 

The National Rifle Association states 
that guns do not kill people, people kill 
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people. This is true. Cars do not kill 
people, but people that drive cars can kill 
people. 

Would you let your 17-year-old son 
drive a car unless he was qualified to do 
so? Or moreover, would you want my son 
to drive a car unless you felt he was 
qualified to do so? All we ask is that 
those individuals who wish to bear arms 
be qualified to do so and what simpler 
test of qualification could we use than 
something similar to that same test that 
you would require my 17-year-old son 
to pass if he were to drive a car, 

The American people will not be satis- 
fied with the instant legislation. We, the 
Members of Congress, will be accused of 
a sellout because while this legislation 
is laudable as far as it goes, it just does 
not solve the problem. 

This Congress dare not adjourn until 
the demands of the people have been met. 

If I may paraphrase an outstanding 
American patriot: 

I know not what course others may take, 
but I shall continue to fight it out and speak 
on this floor as long as it takes to get decent 
gun legislation approved by the Congress. 
Pass this amendment and we can go home 
with our heads held high. Fail to pass this 
amendment and we have no right to go home. 


Just today, from a constituent, I re- 
ceived a letter urging strong gun control 
and attached to his letter was a poem 
dedicated to the memory of America’s 
three most glorious sons: John F. Ken- 
nedy, Robert F. Kennedy, and Martin 
Luther King. 

The title of the poem is “America the 
Beautiful” and it is by Mr. David Gimbel. 
It goes as follows: 

AMERICA, THE BEAUTIFUL! 
(By David Gimbel) 

America, The Beautiful, your face is stained 
with tears, 

Your three sons were murdered in cold, cold 
blood in just a few short years, 

A nation great just bows its head, and hearts 
are filled with shame, 

While we keep on asking why, and wonder 
who is to blame. 


America, The Beautiful, a nation powerful 
and proud 

Has been wounded ever deeply, now living 
under a cloud. 

A widow cries, and forever she shall mourn, 

With a child that nestles in her womb, a 
child that's yet unborn, 


America, The Beautiful, so shocked beyond 
belief, 

While orphans cry with bitter tears, their 
hearts all filled with grief. 

'Tis said that time is a healer, but from 
their graves these martyrs cry, 

So young, oh, so very young, but God just let 
them die. 


America, The Beautiful, drifting in a sea of 
hate, 

Must reach a port of safety before it is too 
late. 

Oh, Mother of Liberty and Justice, thy heart 
with anguish filled. 

Preserve those voices of freedom, so that 
they'll never, never be stilled. 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. Chairman, America ex- 
pects this Congress to provide substan- 
tive means to deal with crime across the 
Nation. Never before has America been 
more clearly united on a domestic issue. 
Serious crime, on savage increase year 
after year, is today threatening to de- 
stroy all harmony and sense of security 
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in our cities, The countryside is scarred 
by frequent recurrence of violence and 
disrespect for law. A sense of urgency 
to control this rampant probiem has de- 
veloped in America, and the Congress 
must respond with meaningful legisla- 
tion. I wish to discuss the bill before us 
today, in conjunction with other anti- 
crime activity this year. 
LONG GUN MAIL-ORDER CONTROL 


Today the House again considers the 
State Firearms Control Assistance Act 
of 1968. This legislation will extend to 
rifles and shotguns the same restrictions, 
generally, placed upon handguns in the 
omnibus crime control bill passed earlier 
this year. Let me explain why I support 
this legislation, and also why I am con- 
vinced the President’s proposal for Fed- 
6 and licensing is imprac- 

cal. 

SERIOUS CRIME: AMERICAN STYLE 


Three-quarters of a million persons 
have died by gunfire in the United States 
since 1900—more Americans than have 
been killed at war this century. Last year 
alone, over 100,000 Americans suffered 
gunshot wounds. During the 13-month 
period ending in September 1967, guns 
were involved in: 6,500 murders, 10,000 
Suicides, 2,600 accidental deaths, 43,500 
aggravated assaults, and 50,000 robberies. 

The statistics show 50 lives are lost to 
firearms each day in this Nation. All this 
carnage continues to be a source of most 
serious concern. The Congress must pro- 
vide reasonable and responsible legisla- 
tion to assist law-enforcement officials of 
every jurisdiction in dealing with this 
brutal problem. 

PROVISIONS OF THE BILL 


I support the State Firearms Control 
Assistance Act of 1968, as reported by 
the Committee on the Judiciary and as 
perfected by amendments adopted on the 
floor of the House. The provisions of this 
bill, as reported by the committee, can 
be tabulated as follows: 

First, Mail-order sale of rifles and shot- 
guns is prohibited. 

Second. Sale of rifles and shotguns to 
juveniles under 18 is prohibited. 

Third. Sale of rifles and shotguns to 
transients is prohibited. 

Fourth. Manufacturers, dealers, and 
importers of ammunition and firearms 
are required to be licensed, and records 
of sale are required to be kept. 

Fifth. Licensees are required to deny 
sale of ammunition for handguns to per- 
sons under 21, and sale of ammunition 
for long guns to persons under 18. 

Sixth. Licensees are not permitted to 
ship ammunition or weapons interstate 
to unlicensed persons, such as in a mail- 
order transaction, 

The bill allows a person who travels 
out of State to purchase ammunition on 
site. Ammunition acquired elsewhere 
may be transported into one’s State of 
residence. Thus, hunters hunting out of 
State are allowed the convenience and 
safety of shipping ammunition to, and 
purchasing ammunition in, the place 
where they desire actually to hunt. 

Under this legislation, persons who de- 
sire to hunt out of State may continue to 
do so. Persons may transport their fire- 
arms with them. They may ship their 
firearms ahead, consigned to themselves, 
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or for delivery through a dealer. Persons 
desiring to compete in target matches 
may continue to do so anywhere. They 
may transport their firearms and am- 
munition as may the hunter, Firearms 
may be bequested to minors. Persons will 
be allowed to purchase long guns in con- 
tiguous States, providing the States have 
specific laws allowing such activity them- 
selves. Thus, normal market patterns— 
such as in the Metropolitan Kansas City 
area—need not be disrupted. Antique 
firearms, as defined, will be allowed to be 
shipped interstate without restriction. 

There are, in short, no restrictions in 
this legislation upon the honest hunter 
and the marksman engaged in this sport. 
There are, above all, no requirements to 
license and register the individual gun- 
owner. 

The legislation before the House today 
does deny sale, ownership, shipping 
privileges, and receipt privileges of any 
firearm or ammunition to: Any fugitive 
from justice; anyone under indictment 
for, or convicted of, a felony; any addict 
of marihuana, depressant, stimulant, or 
narcotic drugs; and anyone adjudicated 
by a court as a mental defective or one 
committed under court order to any 
mental institution. 

Thus, this legislation generally extends 
the protection of the Omnibus Crime 
Control and Safe Streets Act of 1967 to 
long guns, and provides restrictions on 
the interstate shipment of ammunition. 

Thirty percent of the gun murders in 
the United States are committed with 
long guns, and a fourth of the policemen 
killed in the line of duty are murdered 
with long guns. Hence, restrictions on the 
shipment and sale of such weapons can- 
not be considered excessive or repressive. 

On the other hand, no honest man need 
fear he will be denied permission to pro- 
tect his home, his business, his farm, or 
his family. He need not fear he will be 
restricted in sport, and he further need 
not fear his right to collect and receive 
“antique firearms” in the mail. There are 
no provisions here which will harass the 
honest. But mail-order traffic—respon- 
sible, for example, for the purchase of 
the rifle that killed President John F. 
Kennedy—will be stopped. 

SIGNIFICANT CRIME LEGISLATION IN THE 
90TH CONGRESS 


In addition to supporting the State 
Firearms Control Assistance Act of 1968, 
T have supported other significant legisla- 
tion dealing with crime. Two major leg- 
islative accomplishments are behind the 
House this session: The Omnibus Crime 
Control and Safe Streets Act of 1967 
and the Dangerous Drug Act of 1968. 

The provisions of the omnibus crime 
control bill, as signed into law, deal with 
crime in a number of major ways: 

Law enforcement in local communities 
is assisted with Federa] grants totaling 
$100 million this year, and $300 million 
next year. Police units are encouraged to 
use this aid to improve methods and 
equipment. 

The “voluntary confession” is declared 
admissible in Federal court, subject to 
reasonable conditions. 

Federal and State law-enforcement of- 
ficials, under permission from a Federal 
-or State court, are granted increased au- 
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thority to use wiretapping to combat se- 
rious crime, such as drug trafficking and 
murder. 

Interstate mail-order sales of hand- 
guns is prohibited. 

Sale of handguns to criminals, minors, 
mental defectives, and nonresidents is 
prohibited. 

Rioters are denied Federal employment 
for 5 years after conviction. Such convic- 
tion, however, must be on felony charges. 

This legislation, in providing assist- 
ance to police, is a landmark. Its provi- 
sions should be widely and energetically 
enforced. 

DANGEROUS DRUG ACT OF 1968 


On November 20, 1967, I introduced 
H.R. 14092, a bill providing increased 
penalties for drug abuse. My bill dealt 
with depressants, stimulants, and hallu- 
cinogenic drugs such as LSD. I was very 
gratified on Friday, July 12, when the 
House passed a bill very similar to my 
own, providing increased penalties for 
the possession, sale, or manufacture of 
dangerous drugs. 

During the hearings on H.R. 14092, 
H.R. 14096 and others under considera- 
tion by the House Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee, I testified as fol- 
lows on February 26, 1968: 

Mr. Chairman, last year I became more 
convinced than ever that our laws are in- 
adequate to meet the challenge of illegal 
traffic in these dangerous drugs. 

Today, I continue to be concerned because 
the penalty for the illegal manufacture, sale 
and distribution of these dangerous drugs 
is merely a misdemeanor, while possession 
of LSD and other hallucinogenic drugs is no 
offense at all. 

DOLE BILL INTRODUCED 

Upon completion of my review of existing 
related law, I introduced a bill designed to 
meet the challenge of the criminal element 
involved in trafficking dangerous drugs. I 
introduced a Dangerous Bill, H.R. 
14092, on November 20, 1967, This legislation 
would make illicit manufacture a felony, 
with Increased penalties for repeat offenders, 
My bill would make the illegal sale or dis- 
tribution of the dangerous drugs a felony for 
Offenders over 19 years of age, and a mis- 
demeanor for first offenders under 18. Illegal 
possession of any one of these dangerous 
drugs would be a misdemeanor for the first 
offense, and a felony for subsequent offenses. 


I was gratified when the administra- 
tion indicated strong support for legisla- 
tion very similar to my own. 

On Friday, July 12, by a vote of 319 
to 2, the House overwhelmingly passed 
H.R. 14096, affirming the conviction that 
permissiveness in the treatment of dan- 
gerous drug offenders must cease. 

This legislation, so widely supported 
by Members of the House and the peo- 
ple, is now pending in the Senate. I sin- 
cerely hope the measure receives the 
earliest possible consideration in the 
other body. 


SUMMARY OF THE ANTICRIME ACTIVITY 


The Congress has passed, and the 
President has signed into law, the omni- 
bus crime bill. Before adjournment, final 
agreement should be reached on the 
Dangerous. Drug Act of 1968, and the 
State Firearms Control Assistance Act 
of 1968, now under consideration. This 
combined crime-control effort, if prop- 
erly implemented, will: 
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First. Provide the basis for Federal as- 
sistance—without Federal control—to 
police; 

Second. Provide reasonable controls on 
the sale, shipment, and ownership of 
firearms and ammunition; 

Third. Provide penalties for drug of- 
fenders never before available to the 
courts and police in dealing with this 
life-draining activity; and 

Fourth. Provide additional powers and 
law-enforcement guidelines in dealing 
with serious crime. 

Taken together, these three legislative 
accomplishments can be the most pro- 
ductive effort of this Congress. There has 
been no question about where the people 
stand: The call for crime control has 
been clear. 

THE PRESIDENT'S GUN REGISTRATION AND 

LICENSING ACT 

Mr. Chairman, the President has ad- 
vocated Federal registration and licens- 
ing of all privately owned handguns and 
long guns. I oppose this program, The 
President’s proposal would require every 
person owning a gun to register his 
weapon, or face a fine of $2,000 and 2 
years in jail. Persons found unfit, in the 
opinion of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
would suffer confiscation of their fire- 
arms with compensation. An entirely 
elaborate licensing procedure would be 
enforced. 

The President’s plan, if implemented, 
would prove unnecessary, impractical, 
and expensive. 

First, consider the expense. Propo- 
nents of gun registration claim the Pres- 
ident’s plan would cost about $1 per 
weapon. Estimates of the cost of New 
York's Sullivan law, on the other hand, 
run as high as $25 per handgun permit 
issued. 

I have seen estimates of the number of 
privately owned firearms in the United 
States run as high as 200 million. Most 
conservative accounts place the total be- 
tween 50 and 100 million. The truth is, 
nobody knows how many there really 
are. Anyone will agree the President’s 
plan would ultimately cost America’s 
gun owners hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars in registration and licensing fees. 
Such cost is intolerable, for the plan will 
not reduce the number of weapons in 
the hands of the underworld today, 

Second, consider the effectiveness and 
practicality. Registration and licensing 
procedures would be burdensome. The 
underworld, as I have indicated, would 
not be moved to register its arms. No one 
would be disarmed by the President’s 
plan, for those who might suffer confis- 
cation obviously would not present them- 
selves to the registrar. 

Third, no hearings have been held by 
the Committee on the Judiciary on regis- 
tration and licensing of firearms. The 
President's plan would be premature, for 
there has been insufficient study by con- 
gressional experts of the ramifications 
of the plan. 

Finally, nobody knows how many ad- 
ditional Federal employees would be 
needed to implement the registration and 
licensing plan. Perhaps hundreds or eyen 
thousands of new employees would be 
added to the already burgeoning Federal 
payroll. 
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There is clearly no workable plan to 
take guns from criminals today. The only 
workable plan is contained in the bill 
under consideration today, providing 
Federal procedures which will reduce the 
availability of firearms to the undesir- 
able purchaser. 

The increased inconvenience imposed 
upon all of us in buying weapons will be 
rewarded with increased protection for 
all of us. The felon, the mentally defi- 
cient, the deranged, and the dope ad- 
dict—these persons will not have the easy 
access to firearms they now enjoy. 

The reasonable approach of the com- 
mittee bill before the House today is a 
welcome alternative to registration and 
licensing provisions of the President's 
proposal. Mail-order sale, long the “open 
door” for ownership of firearms by any- 
body, will be closed. The Federal Gov- 
ernment clearly has a responsibility to 
enact this legislation, for interstate ship- 
ment is the issue. 

Mr. Chairman, the legislation before 
us today has been intensively studied by 
the Committee on the Judiciary. Refin- 
ing amendments recommended by the 
committee have been adopted on the 
floor, and have made this legislation rea- 
sonable in almost any conceivable situa- 
tion the honest sportsman may find him- 
self. 

POFF SUBSTITUTE TO CASEY AMENDMENT OF 
GREAT MERIT 

Mr. Chairman, on Friday, July 19, 
1968, this committee adopted the Poff 
substitute to the Casey amendment to 
this legislation. I am delighted the com- 
mittee will have the opportunity to re- 
port this bill to the House with the Poff 
substitute incorporated in the language. 
This amendment will materially aid po- 
lice and prosecutors in obtaining convic- 
tions and prison terms for the offender 
who uses a firearm in the performance 
of a Federal felony. 

The Committee of the Whole has 
adopted this language, which provides 
that whoever: First, uses a firearm to 
commit any felony which may be prose- 
cuted in a court of the United States, 
or second, carries a firearm unlawfully 
during the commission of any felony 
which may be prosecuted in a court of 
the United States; shall be sentenced to 
a term of imprisonment for not less than 
1 year, nor more than 10 years. 

In the case of a second or subsequent 
offense, the offender shall be sentenced 
to not less than 5 years, nor more than 
25 years. 

The sentence may not be suspended, 
and probation may not be granted. 

Thus, simply put, the amendment pro- 
vides that it shall be a Federal offense to 
carry or use a firearm in the commission 
of a Federal felony. And the prison sen- 
tence must be served. No matter how 
lenient the court or judge may be, the 
criminal, if convicted, will have to go to 
jail. 

This mandatory jail sentence, in my 
opinion, provides a deterrent to felonies 
committed with a weapon. 

Mr. Chairman, the Poff amendment 
and other amendments, many technical, 
adopted on the floor of the House greatly 
improve the bill. I support one amend- 
ment which reduces the licensing fee for 
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a “manufacturer” of firearms from $500 
to $100. This amendment is desirable, for 
there are many custom manufacturers 
who specialize in making individual 
weapons for collectors, and those small 
“workbench” manufacturers should not 
be required to pay such an expensive 
license fee. 
FREEDOM AND ACCESS TO FIREARMS REMAIN 


There have been over 100 amendments 
proposed for inclusion in the final lan- 
guage of this bill. The House has been 
considering this legislation for days, and 
has adopted many worthwhile modifica- 
tions. I am gratified the House has, 
throughout the entire discussion of the 
State Firearms Control Assistance Act 
of 1968, kept foremost in mind the free- 
dom of the individual and the protection 
he deserves under the Constitution of 
the United States. This Nation is very 
different from its European progenitors: 
Americans are quite used to greater per- 
sonal freedom in speech, in the press, in 
religion, in assembly, and in the owner- 
ship of firearms. The Congress, in delib- 
erating on this bill, has not ever lost 
sight of the basic American freedoms, 
so long considered our unalienable herit- 


age. 

This heritage is strengthened today, 
not weakened. Our affirmation of the 
State Firearms Control Assistance Act 
of 1968, and our final rejection of the 
registration and licensing scheme—by a 
vote of 89 to 168 on Friday, July 19, 
1968—affirms our unshakable decision to 
maintain the access to firearms that 
honest Americans have always enjoyed. 

Reasonable protection for society is 
incorporated in this bill; and our basic 
freedom remains. For progress toward 
more effective control of crime in the 
United States, I urge adoption of this 
legislation. 

Mr. KEITH. Mr. Chairman, Saturday 
the Massachusetts State Legislature gave 
final approval to a model gun-control 
measure which puts the Commonwealth 
in the front ranks of those States who 
have stiff firearms control measures on 
the books. Massachusetts has always had 
relatively comprehensive controls over 
handguns, but this new law extends those 
controls to all firearms and, in addition, 
stiffens penalties for violations. 

First of all, no one may own or possess 
a firearm in Massachusetts without an 
identification card obtained from the 
commissioner of public safety. Mental in- 
competents, those convicted of a felony 
within the past 5 years, juveniles, and 
drug addicts are barred from obtaining 
these identification cards. The cards are 
necessary for the purchase of ammuni- 
tion, as well as of firearms. 

Anyone who applies for the identifica- 
tion card and is refused can appeal to the 
district court, which will determine if he 
is a fit person to possess the card. 

All firearms sales must be reported, 
once a week, with a description of the 
gun, its number, and the person to whom 
it was sold. Every firearm will have to 
have a registration number as of 1969— 
the delay is to give manufacturers time 
to comply with the new law. 

New penalties, in many cases man- 
datory jail sentences for second viola- 
tions, are an important part of the new 
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law. Stiff punishments will be a deter- 
rent to violations of the law. 

The bill before us today, the State 
Firearms Control Assistance Act of 1968, 
will help Massachusetts enforce its new 
gun-control laws. By restricting inter- 
state traffic of all firearms, H.R. 17735 
will facilitate strict enforcement of the 
State’s gun registration and licensing 
provisions. If all States follow Massachu- 
setts’ lead and enact similar legislation, 
there would be no need for Federal sys- 
tem of registration and licensing. 

Mr. Chairman, I commend the gen- 
tleman from Illinois for proposing this 
approach to the problem of meaningful 
controls over gun ownership. Massachu- 
setts has led the way with its enactment 
of a model gun- control bill—and it is my 
hope that other States will follow suit 
without delay. Firearms control can 
more effectively and with less redtape be 
carried out by the individual States. But, 
in the event that some States fail to act, 
I support approval of an amendment 
which will permit the Federal Govern- 
ment to provide such controls as are 
proven necessary by the experience which 
we will gain in the next 2 years. 

Mr. MIZE. Mr. Chairman, during this 
discussion of effective control of fire- 
arms, especially how the registration and 
licensing should be handled, I think that 
it is pertinent to point out that some of 
the municipalities in Kansas have al- 
ready moved ahead in this area and have 
adopted ordinances to regulate the sale, 
and provide for the local registration, of 
handguns. I have in mind an ordinance 
which was adopted by the city of Junc- 
tion City, Kans., on June 18, 1968. 

With the thought that the language 
of this ordinance could be helpful to 
other municipalities in taking similar 
action, I place a copy of the ordinance 
in the Recorp at this point: 

ORDINANCE G-292 
An ordinance regulating the sale of pistols, 
revolvers or other firearms with a barrel 
less than 10 inches in length; providing for 
registration of the same; prohibiting the 
sale thereof to certain persons; and pro- 
viding penalties for the violation thereof 

Whereas, the Governing Body of the City 
of Junction City, Kansas, has found a marked 
increase in the sale of pistols and revolvers 
within the city, and; 

Whereas, the number of crimes involving 
the use of such weapons has increased to an 
alarming extent; 

Now therefore be it ordained by the gov- 
erning body of the city of Junction City, 


SECTION 1. REGISTRATION. —From and after 
the effective date of this Ordinance, no pistol, 
revolver or other firearm with a barrel less 
than 10 inches in length shall be sold in the 
City of Junction City, Kansas, unless the 
purchaser thereof shall have first obtained a 
registration certificate to be issued by the 
Chief of Police of the City. 

SEC. 2. REGISTRATION CERTIFICATE.—The reg- 
istration certificate herein required shall be 
on such form as the Chief of Police may re- 
quire and shall include, but not be limited 
to the following information: 

a. Serial number of the firearm, caliber of 
the same, and the make or manufacturer of 
the same. 

b. The purchasers name, address, telephone 
number; drivers license number and state 
issuing the same; purchasers date of birth, 
occupation and social security number. 

c. Date and time the certificate is issued. 
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Sec. 3. Persons Not ELIGIBLE For CERTIFI- 
CATE OF REGISTRATION.—No certificate of reg- 
istration shall be issued to any of the fol- 
lowing classes of persons: 

a. Any person under the age of 21 years. 

b. Any person convicted of a felony as de- 
fined in K. S. A. 21-2611. 

c. Any person who is addicted to the use 
of narcotics or is mentally retarded or is an 
habitual drunkard. 

Sec. 4. Warrinc Peritop—No firearm as 
herein described shall be delivered into the 
possession of the purchaser thereof until a 
period of 48 hours shall have transpired from 
the time of issuance of such certificate of 
registration and said certificate shall have 
been presented to the seller. 

Sec. 5. ExcLusions.—The provisions of this 
Ordinance shall not apply to any duly au- 
thorized police officer, marshal, sheriff, con- 
stable or other law enforcement officer desig- 
nated by the federal, state, or county or mu- 
nicipal governments, who weapons 
to be used in the performance of their duties. 

Sec, 6. Pewatty.—Any persons who shall 
violate or fail to comply with the provisions 
of this Ordinance, or any person, firm or 
corporation who shall either directly or in- 
directly or by agent or employee, violate or 
fail to comply with any of the provisions of 
this Ordinance, shall upon conviction be 
fined not more than $100,00 or imprisoned in 
the City Jail for not more than 90 days, or 
both such fine and imprisonment, 

Sec. 7. Vatiprry.—If any section or part of 
section or paragraph of this Ordinance is de- 
clared invalid or unconstitutional, it shall 
not be held to invalidate or impair the va- 
lidity, force or effect of any other section or 
part of a section or paragraph of this Ordi- 
nance. 

Src. 8. EFFECTIVE Date.—This Ordinance 
shall be in full force and effect from and 
after its publication once in the Junction 
City Daily Union. 

Passed and adopted this 18th day of June, 
1968. 

E. Cart Ware, Mayor. 

Attest: 

Joun F. Hiccrns, City Clerk. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
McCtory] to close debate. 

Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Chairman, this 
country is indeed in great danger. What 
this legislation attempts to do is en- 
courage States to pass their own gun 
ownership licensing legislation. There are 
42.5 million Americans who own guns. 
Gun sales have increased in the last 4 
years from less than 2 million a year to 
more than 4.5 million a year. Where are 
these guns? Of course, they are in the 
hands of persons seeking self-protec- 
tion, but they are also in the hands of a 
great many criminal and dangerous 
militant elements. Guns are in the pos- 
session of incompetents, juveniles and 
other unfit and irresponsible persons. All 
this amendment does is to assure that 
gun owners shall be responsible and that 
guns shall be kept out of the hands of 
criminal and other irresponsible and un- 
fit elements. 

So, Mr. Chairman, support of this 
amendment will contribute immeasur- 
ably to reducing crime in America and 
preventing the large number of acciden- 
tal deaths that occur in this country. 
There are more than 20,000 deaths by 
firearms in this country each year, The 
cost of crime by firearms is $3.5 billion 
a year. Certainly by this amendment we 
can contribute to reducing that dread- 
ful death toll at a very low cost to the 
American citizen. 
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Mr. Chairman, I commend Col. John 
Glenn and the Emergency Gun Control 
Committee for their efforts in behalf of 
effective Federal gun control legislation. 

Mr. Chairman, many responsible in- 
dividuals and organizations have been 
cooperating with Colonel Glenn and his 
committee. I believe that in supporting 
my amendment to encourage States to 
license gun owners, they are reflecting 
the sentiments of a vast majority of the 
American people. 

Mr. Chairman, I am proud to sponsor 
this amendment which Colonel Glenn 
and his committee favor. 

I urge your overwhelming support of 
this amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. McCrory]. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. McCrory) 
there were—ayes 59, noes 102. 

Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. McCitory 
and Mr. SIKEs. 

The Committee again divided, and the 
tellers reported that there were—ayes 84, 
noes 179. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. DINGELL 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr, Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. Actually, Mr. Chairman, 
I have a series of amendments at the 
Clerk’s desk which I would ask unani- 
mous consent to have considered en bloc. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Michi- 
gan? 

Mr. CELLER. Reserving the right to 
object, Mr. Chariman, I should like to 
know the import of the amendments. 

Mr. DINGELL: Mr. Chairman, I would 
offer them en bloc. The gentleman from 
New York has already been furnished 
copies of the amendments. I will ask 
unanimous consent also that I be per- 
mitted to explain those amendments at 
the appropriate time, and I will ask 
unanimous consent, Mr. Chairman, that 
in view of the fact that copies have been 
furnished to the committee, I be per- 
mitted to explain the amendments. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection is heard. 

The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Michi- 
gan. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. DINGELL: on 
page 8, immediately after line 4, insert the 
following: 

(13) The term ‘collector’ means any per- 
son who acquires, holds, or disposes of fire- 
arms or ammunition as curios or relics; and 
the term ‘licensed collector’ means any such 
person licensed under the provisions of this 
chapter.” 

Redesignate the succeeding paragraphs 
accordingly. 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment will necessarily be followed 
by a sequence of other amendments 
which will become necessary to conform 
it. 
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Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that I be permitted to proceed for 5 
additional minutes in order to properly 
explain the amendments. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, this is 
really a very simple amendment. It is 
one which is aimed at doing justice to a 
large number of people who will be sig- 
nificantly hurt by the language of the 
bill that is presently before us. 

The amendment would establish, I say 
to my colleagues, a class of licensed fire- 
arms owners inside this Nation. For 
members of this Committee, and those 
who have already supported legislation 
to register firearms, or have supported 
the amendments which would license 
firearms owners, then they can and in- 
deed should in good conscience support 
this amendment. 

If they are opposed to legislation so to 
do, they may safely vote for this for two 
reasons; First, it is voluntary, and an in- 
dividual need not, unless he so chooses, 
become a licensed firearms collector. Sec- 
ond, all of the collectors of this Nation 
very. badly want legislation of this kind. 

I would point out, Mr. Chairman, first 
that the amendment requires that a li- 
censed collector—and he need not be- 
come a collector unless he so chooses to 
do—maintain all of the records on the 
possession of firearms, on the sale or ac- 
quisition of firearms which must be 
maintained by a registered dealer. 

Second of all, he must conform in 
eyery particular to the requirements of 
law that are imposed upon a licensed 
dealer. 

He must fill out a form that he files, to 
set forth the information that is re- 
quired of him by the Secretary of the 
Treasury. He must tell the truth. He 
must comply in every particular with the 
form which the Secretary requires. He 
must provide all of the information that 
the Secretary indicates he should so 
provide. 

In addition to this, failure to fairly 
disclose information required, or failure 
to tell the truth in every particular sub- 
jects him again to criminal prosecution. 
I am sure that the membership can find 
what the penalties and structures are by 
simply referring to pages 15, 16, and 17. 

Failure to comply with the licensing 
requirment would subject him to a pen- 
alty of $5,000 and/or imprisonment for 
not more than 5 years. 

Conceivably under other portions of 
the bill, a collector who has failed to com- 
ply with the law could be compelled to 
pay a penalty of $10,000 or 10 years 
imprisonment. 

What will the collector be able to do? 
He will be able to do just a very few 
things. He will be able to buy and sell in 
interstate commerce from other licensed 
collectors and he will be able to sell in 
interstate commerce to other licensed 
collectors. 

He will be able to sell or buy from 
licensed dealers in interstate commerce. 

Now remember this—he may not under 
this amendment engage in the general 
sale of firearms to the citizenry at large 
and he may not in any event deal with 
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any person other than those in the cate- 
gories that I have already listed. 

In addition to this, he has the duty of 
complying with all of the regulations and 
duties laid down by the Secretary of the 
Treasury. 

Why is there a need here? Many of 
these collectors possess many guns— 
scores would cover the number that many 
of them possess. But in many instances 
the number goes up into the hundreds. 

A large number of those weapons are 
antiques and are exempt. A large num- 
ber of them, and a large number of the 
collectors who possess these firearms, are 
firearms or weapons that are of current 
military or current sporting manufac- 
ture 


So this amendment provides the com- 
mittee with an opportunity, first of all, 
to permit a large number of citizens to 
possess a very large number of weapons 
to do several things. 

One, to record every purchase and sale. 

Two, to submit to supervision. 

Three, to keep records on those fire- 
arms which are in their possession. 

Four, to be under strict control of the 
55 with regard to their transac- 

ons. 

It permits only those who choose to 
do so to fall into this category. It re- 
quires them to pay the same fee that 
would be paid by a registered dealer. Yet, 
it permits them to do only two things: 

One, to buy and sell in commerce with 
persons who are either licensed dealers 
or who are also of the same category 
that they happen to be—licensed col- 
lectors. 

They may buy or sell in intrastate 
commerce with any one, licensed or not, 
but must keep records on all such trans- 
actions. 

Now one more thing should be remem- 
bered about this amendment, The need 
for this is very clear. Collectors go to 
gun shows. They travel from State to 
State and buy and sell guns—largely to 
other collectors. If there is any vice in 
that practice and if there is a need to 
register firearms or to license persons 
who are going to possess firearms, then 
this amendment meets that need by re- 
quiring that the collector shall keep 
records on every transaction in which he 
engages both interstate and intrastate. 
If he were not to choose to become a 
licensed collector, he would need keep no 
records, and would need to submit to no 
control, other than to forfeit his present 
right to buy or sell in interstate com- 
merce. He would meet no strictures under 
this bill. This amendment requires that 
a licensed collector practice and to keep 
all records that are necessary for a deal- 
er, and to meet also all of the other 
requirements that are imposed on a 
dealer. The amendment is permissive 
only, it would permit him, if he so chose, 
to come in under this law, 

Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DINGELL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from. Texas. 

Mr. ROBERTS, I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding. Would the gentle- 
man’s amendment make it possible for 
the small museums, shows, and activi- 
ties of that nature to collect and display 
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firearms? Many colleges and universi- 
ties have small-gun museums. Under 
the present law I would assume that 
the Smithsonian and the larger mu- 
seums would take out a license. Would 
the gentleman’s amendment make it 
possible for the history department of a 
small university to collect firearms? 

Mr. DINGELL. It is gravely doubtful 
under the legislation we have before us 
whether any gun museum or any collec- 
tor can trade in interstate commerce, 
because none of them meet the require- 
ments of this bill for having a place of 
business, something which they must 
have. 

Second, none of them are bona fide in 
the business of buying and selling fire- 
arms according to the definition. This is 
an effort to afford large numbers of mu- 
seums and things of that kind to have 
the opportunity, subject to the same 
stringent and strict regulation that the 
committee is pushing with regard to li- 
censed dealers. 

Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. DINGELL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. ROBERTS, I support the gentle- 
man’s amendment. I had an amendment 
which would specifically exempt insti- 
tutions such as the Smithsonian and 
some of the other museums, but I think 
the gentleman’s amendment would take 
care of the small ones as well as the 
larger ones. 

Mr. DINGELL, The gentleman is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. ROBERTS. I support the gentle- 
man's amendment. 

Mr. DINGELL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman. He has answered my 
question in the course of his statement. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, unless 
there are further questions, I yield back 
the balance of my time. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. CAHILL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. I yield to the gentleman 
from New Jersey. 

Mr. CAHILL. I merely wish to get a 
definition from the gentleman from 
Michigan, if I may ask the question 
through the Chairman, as to what is a 
licensed dealer. 

Mr. CELLER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. DINGELL. The term “licensed 
dealer” is in the bill. It appears on page 
7, line 18: 

(11) The term “dealer” means (A) any 
person engaged in the business of selling 
firearms or ammunition at wholesale or re- 
tail, (B) any person engaged in the busi- 
ness of repairing such firearms or of making 
or fitting special barrels, stocks, or trigger 
mechanisms to firearms, or (C) any person 
who is a pawnbroker. 


Mr. CAHILL. May I ask this question: 
Suppose I wanted to sell antique weapons 
in interstate commerce, and I merely 
had a personal collection. Could I 
qualify? 

Mr. DINGELL. Under this definition? 

Mr. CAHILL. Under your amendment. 
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Mr. DINGELL. Oh, under my amend- 
ment? 

Mr. CAHILL. Yes. 

Mr. DINGELL. Yes, but not as a dealer, 
not as one regularly engaged in the 
business of selling firearms, and not as 
one who has an identifiable place of 
business. 

Mr. CAHILL. Could I personally quali- 
fy so that I could sell guns in interstate 
commerce? 

Mr. DINGELL. No, because you would 
not be a person who was licensed to en- 
gage in the sale of firearms in interstate 
commerce. You would further be subject 
to regulation by the Secretary of the 
Treasury with regard to what consti- 
tuted a collector. But the term “collec- 
tor,” licensed collector, means as fol- 
lows—and I am quoting now from the 
amendment—“any person who acquires, 
holds, or disposes of firearms or ammuni- 
tion as curios and relics.” 

I would point out that it does not in- 
clude a person who regularly engages in 
the buying and selling of firearms as a 
portion of its business. The language of 
the amendment is taken almost directly, 
I will tell my friend; from the language 
of the Federal Firearms Act, which rec- 
ognizes that such a category of person 
does exist. 

Mr. CAHILL. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I rise to 
oppose the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Michigan, which would 
establish a new category, so-called “li- 
censed collectors.” The amendment de- 
fines the term “collector” as “any person 
who acquires, holds or disposes of fire- 
arms or ammunition as curios or relics.” 

This means that the intent—and this. 
is very important—of the alleged collec- 
tor who governs his status. No objective 
criteria are offered in the amendment. 
Apparently all that is required is that 
an individual intends to acquire, hold, or 
dispose of a firearm or ammunition as 
“a curio or relic.” This is totally 
unacceptable. 

Let us make the record clear and state 
that the bill we reported expressly ex- 
cludes “antique firearms” from any of 
the prohibitions contained in the bill. If 
a firearm meets that definition, it can be 
shipped interstate. It can be purchased 
across State lines It can even be sold to 
a minor. 

If a man be a collector—and I empha- 
size collector“—in the generally ac- 
cepted sense of the term, and he desires. 
to acquire lethal weapons which are cov- 
ered by the provisions of this bill, his 
burden is not great. He may continue to 
acquire them and sell them and trade 
them, but if he deals with nonresident 
purchasers or nonresident sellers, the bill 
requires that he deal with them through 
a dealer in his own State. 

What hardship is that? This is in 
order to afford the State of his residence 
an opportunity to regulate firearms ac- 
quisition and disposition effectively. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. CELLER 
was allowed to proceed for 3 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, the fire- 
arms the gentleman from Michigan has 
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reference to are weapons—and this must 
be remembered—capable of causing in- 
jury and death. They are lethal weapons. 

Under the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Michigan, a self-styled 
collector could acquire firearms through 
the mail and purchase them across State 
lines. The amendment would open up a 
loophole as wide as the Grand Canyon. 

In this regulatory measure, it is wholly 
unwarranted and would hopelessly com- 
plicate enforcement. 

No standard is mentioned in the 
amendment offered by the gentleman as 
to what is a collector. Must the collector 
have one gun, must he have two guns, 
must he have 50 guns, or must he have 
100 guns? Does the collector determine 
the standards? 

There is no mention here as to what 
the standards would be. 

It is carte blanche, just simply for the 
man to say, “I am a collector,” and then 
he can do all the things which are made 
possible under this amendment. 

This amendment strikes at the very 
heart of the bill. For that reason, I hope 
it is defeated. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, the gen- 
tleman knows I discussed this amend- 
ment with him many times. I requested 
the gentleman’s suggestions as to how 
this amendment might be perfected. 

I would point out in response to what 
my dear friend from New York has said, 
that first of all, the man has to submit an 
application and give the information the 
Secretary wants. He has to be licensed, 
and he must meet the same fees and has 
to meet the same responsibilities of the 
dealer, including good character. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I do not 
agree with the gentleman. The amend- 
ment itself contains no criteria as to 
what a collector is. It is purely subjective. 
He can make himself a collector simply 
by saying, “I am a collector.” 

Mr. DINGELL. Under the broad regu- 
latory power the Secretary has over deal- 
ers, he may define what constitutes a col- 
lector, because the Secretary regularly 
issues regulations defining things under 
this bill, including what constitutes a 
dealer. 

Mr. CELLER. The Secretary cannot 
override Congress. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from New York has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. CELLER 
was allowed to proceed for 1 additional 
minute.) 

Mr. CELLER. Mr, Chairman, the Sec- 
retary cannot do by regulation what we 
refuse to do in the statute itself. He can- 
not go beyond the power granted to him 
by Congress. 

For that reason I hope the amendment 
will be defeated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. DINGELL]. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. DINGELL) there 
were—ayes 57, noes 39. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I demand 
tellers, 
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Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. DINGELL and 
Mr. CELLER. 

The Committee again divided, and the 
tellers reported that there were—ayes 99, 
noes 56. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR, TEAGUE 
OF TEXAS 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Chairman, 
I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. TEAGUE of 
Texas: Strike out section 5 in lines 14 and 15, 
page 33, and substitute therefor the following 
sections: 

“Sec. 5. Title VII of the Omnibus Crime 
Control and Safe Streets Act of 1968 (Public 
Law 90-351) is amended as follows: 

“(a) by striking out ‘other than honorably 
discharged’ in section 1201, and substituting 
therefor ‘discharged under dishonorable con- 
ditions’; and 

“(b) by striking out ‘other than honorable 
conditions’ in subsections (a) (2) and (b) (2) 
of section 1202 and substituting therefor in 
each instance ‘dishonorable conditions’. 

“Sec. 6. The provisions of this Act, except 
section 5, shall become effective one hundred 
and eighty days after the date of its enact- 
ment. Section 5 shall be effective as of June 
19, 1968.” 


Mr, TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Chairman, 
the amendment which I have offered is 
intended to conform the description of 
concerned veterans under title VII, Pub- 
lic Law 90-351, which is the basic crime 
law enacted earlier in this Congress, 
with the description of veterans eligible 
for veterans’ benefits under title 38, 
United States Code, section 101(2). 

Title VII of Public Law 90-351 pre- 
cludes the receipt, possession, or trans- 
portation of a firearm by felons, veterans 
who are other than honorably dis- 
charged, mental incompetents, aliens 
who are illegally in the country, and 
former citizens who have renounced their 
citizenship. Section 101(2) of title 38, 
United States Code, defines a “veteran” 
as a person who served in the active 
military, naval, or air service, and who 
was discharged or released therefrom 
under conditions other than dishonor- 
able. 

As examples of veterans who have a 
discharge other than honorable, but also 
other than dishonorable, who therefore 
are eligible for veterans’ benefits but who 
are precluded from receipt, possession, 
or transportation of firearms under pres- 
ent provisions of law, would be those 
who were discharged for failure to pay 
creditors; who were discharged for sev- 
eral short AWOL periods; or who were 
discharged for a series of violations of 
relatively minor military regulations, 
such as failure to keep self neat and 
clean. Obviously, those who were dis- 
charged from the Armed Forces for these 
reasons should not be placed in the same 
category with felons, mental incompe- 
tents, aliens who are illegally in this 
country, and former citizens who have 
renounced their citizenship. I hope the 
House will adopt my amendment to H.R. 
17735, so that this inequity may be cor- 
rected. 

Mr. Chairman, I have a number of 
telegrams in support of this amendment 
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which I will include at this point in the 
RECORD: 
THE AMERICAN LEGION, 
July 18, 1968. 

Hon. OLIN E. TEAGUE, 

House of Representatives, 

Rayburn House Office Building, 

Washington, D.C.: 

I understand you will offer an amendment 
to H.R. 17735 clarifying the type of discharge 
of veterans from the Armed Forces so as to 
conform the language of Sections 1201 and 
1202, title 7, Public Law 90-351 with that of 
the VA in establishng qualifications for vet- 
erans benefits. 

The American Legion supports such an 
amendment and we commend you for your 
efforts. 

HERALD E. STRINGER, 

Director, National Legislative Commission, 
WASHINGTON, D.C., 

July 18, 1968. 

Hon. OLIN E. TEAGUE, 

Chairman, House Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs, Rayburn House Office Building, 
Washington, D. O., 

Two sections of title 7 of H.R. 17735 pres- 
ently under consideraton by the House pro- 
vides a new definition of veteran. Long stand- 
ing and well understood term veteran would 
be changed to “for other than honorably dis- 
charged.” This definition is allen to veteran 
programs, V.F.W. supports your proposal to 
offer substitute language to conform to def- 
inition of veteran in title 38, U.S. Code that 
veteran means: “A person who was dis- 
charged or released from active military serv- 
ice under conditions other than dishonor- 
able.” 

Francis W. STOVER, 

Director, National Legislative Service. 
WASHINGTON, D.C., 

July 18, 1968. 

Representative OLIN E. TEAGUE, 

Rayburn House Office Building, 

Washington, D.C.: 

Dear Mr. TeacuE: The disabled American 
Veterans supports your amendment, H.R. 
17735 which will assure that the definiton of 
the term honorable military service shall be 
the same as that used by the Veterans Ad- 
ministration in determining entitlement to 
veterans benefits. 

CHARLES L, HUBER, 
National. Director, Legislation, Disabled 
American Veterans. 


Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. I am glad to 
yield to the gentleman from California. 

Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Chairman, I com- 
mend the gentleman for this amend- 
ment. It corrects what was a very bad 
law in title VII of the omnibus crime 
bill. This is a badly needed correcting 
amendment. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. I am glad to 
yield to the chairman of the committee. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment is agreeable to our side. 

Mr. RAILSBACK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas, I will be glad 
to yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. RAILSBACK. Mr. Chairman, I just 
had a chance briefly to glance at this 
amendment. Do you change the effec- 
tive date of the act by this amendment? 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. To comply 
with the other bill that was passed, 
Public Law 90-351, on June 19, 
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If I may say this to the gentleman, I 
have talked this over with the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. McCuttocu] and the 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Porr! on 
your side, and they both told me they 
would agree to the amendment. 

Mr. RAILSBACK. I see. 

Mr. Chairman, we have no objection 
to the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. TEAGUE]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

AMENDMENTS OFFERED BY MR. DINGELL 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, I have 
a series of conforming amendments 
which I offer at this time. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendments offered by Mr. DINGELL: On 
page 10, line 20, strike out “or desler” and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: “dealer, 
or collector”. 

On page 10, line 24, strike out or licensed 
dealer” and insert in lieu thereof the follow- 
ing: “licensed dealer, or licensed collector”. 

On page 11, beginning in line 2, strike out 
“or licensed dealer” and insert in lieu thereof 
the following: “licensed dealer, or licensed 
collector”. 

On page 11, line 24, strike out or licensed 
dealer” and insert in lieu thereof the follow- 
ing: “licensed dealer, or licensed collector”. 

On page 12, line 15, strike out “or licensed 
dealer” and insert in lieu thereof the follow- 
ing: “licensed dealer, or licensed collector”. 

On page 12, line 22, strike out “or licensed 
dealer” and insert in lieu thereof the follow- 
ing: “licensed dealer, or licensed collector”. 

On page 12, line 25, strike out “or licensed 
dealer” and insert in lieu thereof the follow- 
ing: licensed dealer, or licensed collector”. 

On page 18, beginning in line 16, strike out 
“or licensed dealer” and insert in lieu thereof 
the following: licensed dealer, or licensed 
collector”. 

On page 13, line 21, strike out “or dealer” 
and insert in leu thereof the following: 
“dealer, or collector”. 

On page 13, line 25, strike out “or licensed 
dealer” and insert in Heu thereof the fol- 
lowing: “licensed dealer, or licensed collec- 
tor” 


On page 14, line 23, immediately after 
“business” insert the following: “or, in the 
case of a licensed collector, his residence,”. 

On page 15, line 17, strike out “and li- 
censed dealers” and insert in lieu thereof 
the following: “licensed dealers, and l- 
censed collectors”. 

On page 15, line 19, strike out or licensed 
dealer and insert in Heu thereof the follow- 
ing: “licensed dealer, or licensed collector”. 

On page 16, line 17, strike out “or licensed 
dealer” and insert in lieu thereof the follow- 
ing: “licensed dealer, or licensed collector”. 

On page 17, line 1, strike out “or licensed 
dealers” and insert in Meu thereof the fol- 
lowing: “licensed dealers, or licensed col- 
lectors". 

On page 20, line 4 strike out or licensed 
dealer” and insert in lieu thereof the follow- 
ing: “licensed dealer, or licensed collector”. 

On page 21, immediately after line 14, in- 
sert the following: 

“(b) Any person desiring to be licensed 
as a collector shall file an application for 
such license with the Secretary. The appli- 
cation shall be in such form and contain 
such information as the Secretary shall by 
regulation prescribe. The fee for such li- 
cense shall be $10 per year.” 

Redesignate the succeeding subsections 
accordingly. 

On page 25, line 23, strike out “and li- 
censed dealer” and insert in lleu thereof the 
following: “licensed dealer, and licensed 
collector”. 

On page 26, line 2, strike out "and dealers” 
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and insert in lieu thereof the following: 
“dealers, and collectors”. 

On page 26, line 9, strike out “or dealer” 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 
“dealer, or collector”. 

On page 26, line 11, strike out “or manu- 
facturer or dealer” and insert in lieu thereof 
the following: “, manufacturer, dealer, or 
collector,”. 

On page 26, line 14, strike out “or dealer” 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 
“dealer, or collector”. 

On page 28, beginning in line 19, strike 
out “or licensed dealer“ and insert in leu 
thereof the following: “licensed dealer, or 
licensed collector”. 


Mr. DINGELL (during the reading). 
Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that further reading of the amendments 
be dispensed with and that they be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, these 
are the conforming amendments to 
which I have referred earlier. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DINGELL. I shall be glad to yield 
to my friend, the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. CELLER]. 

Mr. CELLER., Are these the amend- 
ments that were submitted to the mem- 
bers of the Committee on the Judiciary? 

Mr. DINGELL. These are the amend- 
ments that were submitted to my good 
friend, the gentleman from New York 
about a week ago. These are simply 
conforming amendments. They will not, 
if adopted, change any substantive lan- 
guage of the bill. 

Mr. Chairman, in view of the fact that 
the House has just adopted the text 
of the collectors amendment, I now offer 
a series of conforming amendments to 
simply carry out the further intent of 
the amendment by making the neces- 
sary changes as they appear throughout 
the bill. 

I would be most pleased to yield to any 
of my colleagues if they have a com- 
ment thereon. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendments offered by the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr, DINGELL]. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. MAC GREGOR 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. MACGREGOR: On 
page 8 strike out line 24 and all that fol- 
lows down through and including line 2 on 
page 9, and insert in lieu thereof the follow- 
ing: 
“(16) The term ‘ammunition’ means am- 
munition for a destructive device; it shall 
not include shotgun shells or any other am- 
munition designed for use in a firearm other 
than a destructive device.” 


Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment, if adopted, would strike out 
the definition of “ammunition” as con- 
tained in the bill currently under debate 
and substitute in lieu thereof the defini- 
tion of ammunition taken verbatim from 
title IV of the Omnibus Crime Control 
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Act of 1968 signed into law by President 
Johnson on June i9 last month. 

Mr. Chairman, I offer this amendment 
as the first in a series of amendments 
so as to give the House an opportunity 
to work its will on the scope of the am- 
munition control section contained in 
this bill. I say, “give the House an op- 
portunity to work its will,” because no 
other body of the Congress has had that 
opportunity, either in a subcommittee of 
the House Judiciary Committee or in the 
full House Judiciary Committee, nor in 
any other unit of the Congress, as part 
of the general consideration of the effect 
of our adoption of controls on ammuni- 
tion as now defined in H.R. 17775. 

The only ammunition now excluded 
from the coverage of the bill would be 
pellets and buckshot; no other compo- 
nent parts of a shotgun shell, no other 
type of ammunition would be excluded 
from coverage. It would cover everything, 
whether it was for sporting purposes or 
whether it was used for criminal] pur- 
poses according to the records of the 
FBI and others. 

Mr. ROUDEBUSH. Mr. Chairman, if 
the gentleman would yield, would this 
amendment also cover such things as 
blank rifle ammunition used for cere- 
monial purposes in the burial of veterans 
by veterans’ organizations? 

Mr. MacGREGOR. It would, I say to 
the gentleman from Indiana; if my 
amendment is adopted then there would 
be no problem in that respect. 

Mr, ROUDEBUSH. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. In fact, Mr. Chair- 
man, if my amendment is adopted, all 
we will be including in the gun control 
section is ammunition for destructive 
devices. This is the same determination 
we made in the amendment with regard 
to the handgun control provisions in the 
omnibus crime control bill. 

Mr. Chairman, if I lose in this first 
amendment, I will seek recognition for 
the purpose of offering additional 
amendments to this same ammunition 
definition section so that the House may 
decide at what level it would like to con- 
trol ammunition. We could decide later, 
for example, if this is defeated, whether 
we really want to make it extremely dif- 
ficult for a trapshooter or a skeetshooter 
or a small game hunter living in a rural 
area to purchase ammunition. 

I believe it is very important that we 
consider this very carefully. We have not, 
as I say, had any hearings at all as to 
the effect of the ammunition control pro- 
visions of the bill. 

Mr. CASEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MacGREGOR. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Texas. 

Mr. CASEY. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding. 

I want to commend the gentleman for 
offering this amendment because I have 
had, and Iam sure many other Members 
have had, comments from gun clubs who 
do their own loading, and who buy the 
cartridge cases and empty shotgun shells, 
and, of course, they order their primers 
separately, of course, to reload the shells 
for their various skeetshooting sessions 
and target practice sessions. I believe the 
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amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Minnesota is very commendable, 
and should be adopted. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MacGREGOR. I will yield to the 
gentleman from Michigan, however, I 
do have further statements to make. I 
am not finished with my preliminary 
statement. 

Mr. DINGELL. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, I simply want to ob- 
serve that the Senator from Connecticut, 
Senator Dopp in the other body not long 
back, had a colloquy in the Recorp in 
which he agreed that they did not in- 
tend under the Senate version of the 
same legislation that is before us to cover 
ammunition. 

Am I not correct on that? 

Mr. MacGREGOR. The gentleman is 
correct. 

Mr. DINGELL. And the gentleman 
inserted that into the Recorp of a few 
days ago. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Yes; in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD July 17, at page 
21824, the Members of the Committee 
can readily see from the testimony of 
senior officials in the Treasury Depart- 
ment and Internal Revenue Service that 
the ammunition control provisions in the 
Federal Firearms Act of 1938 are not en- 
forced today, because they are unen- 
forceable in the opinion of those charged 
with their enforcement. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. Mac- 
GREGOR was allowed to proceed for 3 
additional minutes.) 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MacGREGOR. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New York. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, is it not 
true that this first amendment that the 
gentleman from Minnesota offers would 
exclude from the operation of the act 
all ammunition, all kinds of ammuni- 
tion, except ammunition for destructive 
devices? 

Mr. MacGREGOR. The distinguished 
gentleman from New York is absolutely 
correct. 

Mr. CELLER. That would mean can- 
non and grenades? 

Mr. DINGELL. If the gentleman will 
yield; no, it does not include them. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. No; it would ex- 
clude from coverage 

Mr. CELLER. I say would it exclude 
cannon and grenades? 

Mr. MacGREGOR. No; I would ex- 
clude from coverage all other ammuni- 
tion other than ammunition used in 
destructive devices. 

Mr. CELLER. Those would be included? 

Mr. MacGREGOR. All ammunition for 
those destructive devices described ear- 
lier in the bill under the definition of 
destructive devices would be included. 

Mr. CELLER. Only the ammunition for 
destructive devices? 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Would be included. 

Mr, CELLER. And nothing else? Every- 
thing else would be out of the bill? 

Mr. MacGREGOR, That is correct. 

Mr, CELLER. Would be free from 
regulation? 
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Mr. MacGREGOR. That is correct. 

Mr. CELLER. And that kind of am- 
munition could be used to kill people; 
could it not? 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Chairman, you 
can kill people with any kind of ammu- 
nition—just as one can with knives and 
razors—as we find frequently in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, 

Mr. CELLER. I am not debating that, 
but the purpose of this bill is to try to 
regulate, to some degree, firearms am- 
munition. Today we probably have 50 
million or 100 million guns in this Na- 
tion in private hands—a gun without 
ammunition is about as worthless as an 
empty pitcher in an empty well. 

Therefore, if you can measurably con- 
trol ammunition, then you are control- 
ling the use of guns or to put it another 
way, a gun without ammunition is like 
a scabbard without a sword and about as 
useless. 

Therefore, the thrust of this bill is to 
endeavor to effectuate to some degree the 
control over ammunition, 

Now your amendment would eliminate 
practically all control over ammunition 
except ammunition used for destructive 
devices. Therefore, it would go a long 
way toward obstructing the purpose of 
this bill. 

Mr, MacGREGOR. That is the conclu- 
sion of the distinguished gentleman— 
without the benefit of a single hour's 
worth of hearings. It may well be the 
conclusion of others, But I think we 
ought to have hearings, Mr. Chairman. 
We have accomplished a great deal in 
the last 5 weeks. We have written into 
law strong provisions with respect to 
traffic in handguns, I hope we act now 
on long guns. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota [Mr. Mac- 
Grecor] has expired. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. MacGrecor] be 
granted permission to proceed for 5 ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Chairman, as 
the gentleman knows, I voted in the 
Committee on the Judiciary for the bill 
currently under consideration. I also ex- 
pressed my reservations on shotgun am- 
munition. I feel very strongly that today 
or tomorrow we ought to take additional 
steps with respect to long gun controls. 
If we, in this session of the Congress, 
make progress on handgun control and 
long gun control, it seems to me that the 
appropriate thing to do before we get 
into ammunition controls is to give some 
consideration of the effect of the provi- 
sions that we are proposing to adopt by 
the usual legislative process of hearings 
and discussion among members of the 
committee and come to a proper evalua- 
tion—an evaluation among other things 
of the enforceability of these provisions. 

Mr. Chairman, listen to this testi- 
mony last month in hearings before the 
other body—and here is Commissioner 
Cohen speaking: 


I would like to ask the witness here why 
the pistol and revolver ammunition section 
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of the Federal Firearms Act of 1938 was not 
enforced. 

Commissioner CoHEN. As the Attorney 
General indicated, the provisions of the Act, 
the 1938 Act—are not the best in the world. 
They are in many respects unenforceable. I 
might say that in 1957 the Treasury Depart- 
ment proposed regulations which would re- 
quire manufacturers and dealers to maintain 
records of ammunition, except for certain 
small types, received and sold and to include 
identification of the buyer—another section 
would have required the buyer to sign the 
sales slip. 

Senator Hruska. That was in the regula- 
tions, 

Commissioner COHEN. That was in the reg- 
ulations proposed in 1957. 


But, Mr. Chairman, their enforcement 
by IRS was dropped. Commissioner 
Cohen said last month in our sister body 
that they were unenforceable. 

Do you not think that we would be 
legislating more effectively on ammuni- 
tion controls if we had some hearings? 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman. yield? 

Mr, MacGREGOR. I yield to the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. CELLER. I want to make two 
points. 

First. The gentleman says he was in 
favor of this bill and voted for it in com- 
mittee. 

This bill covers all ammunition. It 
does not exclude the types of ammuni- 
tion which are excluded under the 
amendment that the gentleman has 
offered. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. It covers all am- 
munition except the component parts of 
pellets and buckshot. 

Mr. CELLER. Second, I think the 
gentleman plans to offer three additional 
amendments on this subject? 

Mr. MacGREGOR. That is possibly 
correct. 

Mr. CELLER. Those three first amend- 
ments were not considered by the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. Only the last 
one, if I remember correctly, was consid- 
ered by the Committee on the Judiciary 
and it was thoroughly debated and it was 
by a close vote, if the gentleman remem- 
bers, that the gentleman failed to get his 
last amendment—which will come up 
subsequently, I suppose—approved by the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

But the last amendment is certainly 
far less harmful than the first three 
amendments. 

They are very, very different and I 
think the gentleman should make a dis- 
tinction there. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. I will have to argue 
them one at a time, Mr. Chairman. If 
I lose on No. 1, I will offer No. 2. If I lose 
on No. 2, I will offer No. 3. 

Mr. CELLER. May I just ask the gen- 
tleman a question? 

7 Mr. MacGREGOR. The gentleman may 
0 so. 

Mr. CELLER. I have not conferred with 
the rest of the members on the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary, but so far as I am 
personally concerned, I would be willing 
to allow the fourth amendment on con- 
dition that the gentleman withdraw his 
first three amendments. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Chairman, I 
can understand your position. 

Mr, CELLER. That was the gentle- 
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man’s position before the Judiciary Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. I do not mean to 
seem ungrateful for that generous offer 
on the part of the distinguished chair- 
man, but I am disposed as a legislator 
to give this body an opportunity to work 
its will on a matter on which the whole 
House is legislating. I propose to give the 
Members a descending level of options in 
respect to ammunition controls, an op- 
portunity to consider descending levels 
of restriction in the definition of ammu- 
nition. If I lose on the first one, I will 
offer the second one, which would cover 
ammunition for destructive devices and 
for pistols and revolvers; it takes the 
same language which is now in the Fed- 
eral Firearms Act. If I lose on that, I 
will go on to an amendment which would 
exclude from coverage only ammunition 
for shooting small game and small birds. 
If I lose on that, the fourth one has to 
do pm birdshot a little bigger than 
sand. 

Mr. CELLER. I only made a proposal 
to the gentleman. As the gentleman has 
rejected the proposal, I am not certain 
that I will vote for even his last amend- 
ment. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. I would not expect 
the gentleman to keep the offer open 
indefinitely for repeated rejections by me. 

Mr. HUNT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MacGREGOR. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey. 

Mr. HUNT. I thank the gentleman 

-from Minnesota for yielding. I rise to 
get some clarification on this ammuni- 
tion project. The language on page 8 of 
the report would indicate that hunters 
and sportsmen could travel out of State 
to a site, a place to hunt, or to engage 
in target practice or target matches, but 
they could not take their ammunition 
with them. However, when they arrive at 
a site, then they would be able to buy 
ammunition, and they would be required 
to return whatever they had left over. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Minnesota has expired. 

(On request of Mr. Gross, and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. MACGREGOR 
was allowed to proceed for 3 three addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr, HUNT. I simply wanted clarifica- 
tion of this language. Does this mean 
that if we are going to a shoot in an 
adjoining State, we cannot take ammu- 
nition with us, but we have to go there 
and buy it in the other State? The lan- 
guage of the report makes that state- 
ment. 

Furthermore, on page 9 

Mr. MacGREGOR. May I respond to 
that first? 

Mr. HUNT. Surely. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. I find nothing in 
the bill which would prohibit you from 
traveling to my fine State of Minnesota 
and carrying shotgun ammunition with 
you. I think what you have reference 
to in the bill is the fact that an out-of- 
State hunter may buy his ammunition in 
a State other than in the State of his 
residence. That is not true of a gun, but 
it is true of ammunition as the bill is 
now drafted. That is what the language 
in the report is meant to state. 
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Mr. HUNT. Then the statement in the 
report, on pages 8 and 9, to the effect you 
cannot buy or take it with you, but you 
have got to buy it at the site is erroneous? 
That is the clarification I seek. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. If the report says 
that you cannot take it with you, it is 
wrong. If it says you can buy it at the 
site, technically it is correct. Sometimes 
there is no opportunity to readily find 
an ammunition source if you are at a 
duckblind or are out hunting deer in the 
woods, but in the report it says you can 
buy ammunition at the hunting site. 

Mr. HUNT. That is the point. I do not 
know how I would buy the ammunition 
if I were on the Missouri River Flyway 
10 miles from the nearest town. 

Mr. BIESTER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MacGREGOR. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. BIESTER. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. The gentleman’s statement 
with respect to ammunition is correct. 
The right to purchase it at another site 
is simply an additional right offered to 
the hunter. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. May I say to the 
members of this committee that since 
you did not have the benefit of any hear- 
ings and do not know on what basis 
we are legislating here, if you wish to 
read the text of the amendments I have 
proposed, you will find them at the coun- 
sel table. I sent letters to the members 
outlining the contents, but if you do not 
have that letter with you, you will also 
find copies at the counsel table. 

Mr. WYDLER, Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New York. 

Mr. WYDLER. Under this amendment, 
would it be possible to buy .50-caliber 
machinegun bullets? 

Mr. MacGREGOR. This restates the 
existing law. You mean would .50-caliber 
machine gun bullets be covered? 

Mr. WYDLER. Yes. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. I do not know 
whether a .50-caliber machinegun is a 
destructive device. I do not think so. But 
it is a gangster weapon strictly controlled 
under existing law. 

Mr. WYDLER. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MacGREGOR. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from California. 

Mr. CORMAN. For the purpose of 
clarifying the language in the report, I 
read again the language on page 9, the 
second paragraph. It states that one may 
buy ammunition out of State when he is 
out of the State. 

Mr. CORMAN. But he can transport or 
ship unused ammunition with him even 
though that is across the State lines. 

Mr. GROSS. But how about taking it 
with him? 

Mr. CORMAN. The report says he can 
take it with him. 

Mr. BIESTER. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the first of the Mac- 
Gregor amendments. I begin by com- 
mending the gentleman from Minnesota 
who has just spoken for the work he has 
done on this bill. I respect his work very 
much, I respect the gentleman’s work 
as a member of the committee, and I 
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disagree with him on this amendment 
only reluctantly. 

However, the effect of the amendment 
offered by the gentleman would be to 
take ammunition out of the provisions 
of this bill. To do that in a very real 
sense would disturb the effect of the bill 
and it would have a very tremendous 
effect upon the effectiveness of the bill. 

Mr. Chairman, we have heard a great 
deal in the last few days in the debate 
on this bill about what we are going to 
do, with respect to the problem of en- 
forceability, and that what we are do- 
ing is legislating in an area where en- 
forcement is going to be very difficult. 
It strikes me that if the amendment of 
the gentleman from Minnesota were 
adopted, it would make enforcement of 
this bill even more difficult. I respect- 
fully feel that to eliminate ammunition 
from this bill would be to savagely cut 
at its effect and at its impact. 

We do not prohibit a hunter or a 
sportsman from carrying ammunition 
with him over a State line to a hunting 
site or a target shoot. We do not pro- 
hibit him from acquiring in his own 
State those items necessary for hand 
loading at home, so long as he does it 
on a noncommercial basis, so he can 
handload at home and he can carry his 
packed ammunition to the site for the 
shoot. 

I hope the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Minnesota will not be 
adopted and that we can avoid the wa- 
tering down of this very important leg- 
islation. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BIESTER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Missouri. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Chairman, it may or 
may not be known, and I rise simply for 
information, but at the International 
Police Academy here in this city, where 
we train for other nations national secu- 
rity forces under AID, they do their own 
mechanical and hand loading of train- 
ing ammunition for firing on their own 
ranges under most expert supervision. 
In the opinion of the gentleman who 
opposes this amendment, and if we pass 
the bill as it now stands without the 
amendment, would there have to be spe- 
cial dispensation for loading this special 
ammunition? 

Mr. BIESTER. As long as there is a 
government function, there is an exemp- 
tion to do it, contained in the act, so 
that would be exempt and would not be 
affected. 

Mr. HALL. Let me ask if a similar pri- 
vate enterprise for training, whether it 
be a rifle association or a Boy Scout 
camp teaching proper rifle training and 
including target practice, or whatnot, 
would they be excluded under the bill as 
it now stands without amendment? 

Mr. BIESTER. No, they are not ex- 
cluded since the exclusion applies only 
to agencies of Federal, State, or local 
government. 

Mr. HALL. I note the recorded answer 
differs from the vocal reply in colloquy. 
Under the revised answer it is obvious 
to all that this bill should be defeated 
out of hand, Only the less advantaged 
would ever hope to legislate to preclude 
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future proper training of the future men 
and women of the United States of 
America under proper supervision, 

Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment, 

Mr. Chairman, I oppose this amend- 
ment and my objection goes to all four 
amendments. I must commend the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota, because he has 
four chances at us, and each one will 
seem a little milder than the one before. 
But the fact of the matter is that any 
one of these four amendments will dras- 
tel reduce the effectiveness of this 

It would seem from the teller vote on 
registering and licensing, that about 
one-third of this House is critical of the 
Judiciary Committee, because we have 
brought such a mild bill to the House. 
I would suggest this Federal legislation 
does really only one thing, and that is to 
make it possible for the States to decide 
what standards they will impose on the 
ownership and transfer of guns. We do 
little more than that. We do separate 
out some people that we say as a Federal 
standard ought not to have guns and 
ammunition with which to fire them. 
Among those are minors and convicts of 
certain kinds of felonies and drug ad- 
dicts and people who have been ad- 
judged mentally incompetent. That 
seems reasonable and rational. 

But if we adopt any one of the four 
amendments offered by the gentleman 
from Minnesota, we will withdraw that 
Federal limitation on between 50 mil- 
lion and 200 million guns which are in 
the hands of Americans now. 

Obviously many of them are in the 
hands of those people whom we say 
ought not to have them and to be able to 
fire them. 

The fact of the matter is that we made 
it relatively easy for anyone who is qual- 
ified to get ammunition to do it. We im- 
posed no restrictions that he buy his 
ammunition in his State of residence. 
We made no regulation about his trans- 
porting that ammunition across State 
lines. We tried to make it relatively easy 
for those who pack their own ammuni- 
non to receive the pellets through the 
mail. 

But we did require over-the-counter 
purchases of the explosive device itself 
and all those things that may flow from 
it. Unless we provided that they be 
bought over the counter from a licensed 
dealer we were in effect imposing no kind 
of regulation on the weapons now in the 
hands of the citizens. 

These four amendments are interest- 
ing, because each one bites a little more 
off the dog’s tail. 

The fact of the matter is, as I under- 
stood the arguments in the full commit- 
tee, what we are really after is to pro- 
tect some munitions manufacturers who 
like to do business through the mail. 
Obviously if the committee bill is passed 
they will not be able to do that any 
longer. They will have to start selling 
ammunition through licensed dealers. 

I believe that is a reasonable require- 
ment for the munitions makers. 

We talk about recordation. There was 
some talk about the terrible imposition 
on the retailer if he has to record each 
sale. That is not an unusual requirement. 
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Many States require all kinds of records 
for poisons, ant paste, and a wide variety 
of items. 

There is no question about the fact 
that one who is intent on buying a poi- 
sonous substance or ammunition for il- 
legal purposes would be hesitant to pur- 
chase it if he had to go in and have his 
name recorded as to that purchase. 

What about the dealer, the retailer? 
He has to record every transaction, for 
all kinds of purposes; for sales tax pur- 
poses and for his own inventory pur- 
poses. The only additional fact he would 
have to record here is the name of the 
purchaser, and he would have to have 
some identity, that the purchaser is of 
sufficient age to buy, and if he were an 
apparent insane person or a drug addict 
the dealer would be on notice he ought 
not sell, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has expired. 

(On request of Mr. CELLER, and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. CORMAN was 
allowed to proceed for 2 additional min- 
utes.) 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CORMAN. I yield to the chairman 
of our committee. 

Mr. CELLER. Is it not true under the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Minnesota there could be an order 
by mail of ammunition without re- 
straint? 

Mr. CORMAN. That is correct. 

I would point out, if I may, as to all 
four amendments the fact of the matter 
is that even the fourth, the mildest one, 
the birdshot exemption, still would in- 
volve selling through the mail lethal 
ammunition for the weapons which 
people in this country at the moment 
have. 

Mr. CELLER. Is it not rather incon- 
sistent, if we adopt the gentleman’s 
amendment? In one way we prevent 
weapons which are lethal from going 
into the hands of incompetents, juve- 
niles, mental defectives, convicts and 
drug addicts; and, on the other hand, we 
allow them to have ammunition. 

Mr. CORMAN. That is completely cor- 
rect; yes, sir. 

Mr. CELLER. Would it not also dis- 
courage States which intend to pass 
strict gun- control laws? Numerous States 
have passed laws, which seek to regu- 
late ammunition. Would this not have 
the effect of discouraging those States 
from passing strict gun control and am- 
munition laws, if we adopt the amend- 
ment? 

Mr. CORMAN. Yes, sir. We would be 
in exactly the same position we are now 
with respect to guns. No matter how 
strict the State law is, if a man can send 
through the mail and avoid a State law 
as to guns the State law is of no use. 
That would be precisely the same situ- 
ation as to the ammunition. 

Mr, CELLER. A number of the States 
have strict gun laws and ammunition 
controls, but they are concerned lest the 
neighboring States which do not have 
such laws permit shipment of ammuni- 
tion into those neighboring States that 
do have the strict gun-control laws. This 
would vitiate the laws of the latter 
States, is that not true? 
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Mr. CORMAN. That is true; yes, sir. 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to 
the amendment. 

I would like to point out that last 
Wednesday, July 17, when this bill was 
first under debate, at pages 21830 and 
21831 of the Recorp, the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. MACGREGOR] asked 
if I could recall any prominent person 
who was killed with a shotgun which 
used a shotgun shell designed for bird 
shooting. I replied that I recalled that 
William Woodward, Jr., has been shot 
to death with a shotgun. William Wood- 
ward, Jr., was a well-known millionaire 
who owned a famous stable of horses— 
racehorses. 

The gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
MacGREGOR] said that he believed I would 
find that he was not killed with a shot- 
gun shell designed for bird shooting. 

I should like to report to the House 
and to the gentleman from Minnesota 
that I have done some research since 
Wednesday, and I have found out that 
my memory was correct. 

The facts are that on October 30, 1955, 
at 2:09 a.m., at Oyster Bay Cove, N.Y., 
William Woodward, Jr., was killed with 
a shotgun and the cartridge used con- 
tained size No. 7 shot, a shot manu- 
factured by Eley Kynoch in England, 
which is designed for bird shooting. Its 
purpose is for hunting woodcock, grouse, 
dove, quail, but it proved fatal to a hu- 
man being in this case. Eley Kynoch size 
No. 7 shot is the virtual equivalent—to 
the decimal point—of the size No. 7½ 
shot manufactured in the United States, 
which is .095 caliber, This ammunition 
would be exempt under the pending 
amendment and the other three amend- 
ments to be proposed by the gentleman 
from Minnesota. 

The implication in the gentleman’s 
question was that shotgun ammunition 
is not as dangerous as that used in rifles 
or handguns and, therefore, should be 
exempted from regulation and control. 
That is the point he seems to be making 
this afternoon. 

A review of some of the major murders 
shows. that shotguns have been fre- 
quently used. This is especially true in 
civil rights murders. 

For example, in July 1964 Lemuel Penn 
was murdered with a shotgun in Georgia. 

In 1965, in the summer, Willie Brew- 
ster was murdered with a shotgun in 
Alabama. 

In 1965, on September 13, the Reverend 
Jonathan Daniels was murdered with a 
shotgun in Alabama. 

In June of 1966 James Meredith was 
the victim of an attempted assassination, 
and a shotgun was used. 

Every one of the shotguns used was 
loaded with ammunition without which 
neither death nor injury would have 
resulted. 

According to the uniform crime re- 
ports issued by the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation, in the year 1966 there were 
an estimated 10,920 murders, Nine per- 
cent of these were committed with a 
shotgun, 7 percent with a rifle, and 44 
percent with a handgun. 

Mr. Chairman, although the figures for 
1967 have not yet been published, I am 
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informed that the statistics will show 
that murders with shotguns again will 
constitute about 9 percent of the total. 

I supported the amendments for the 
registration of all guns—handguns and 
long guns—and the licensing of all gun 
users. I regret the failure of the House 
to pass those amendments. Certainly the 
bill before us should not be weakened any 
further. To exempt ammunition from 
regulation and control would reduce its 
effectiveness very severely. At a mini- 
mum the bill should be passed as it now 
exists, and this amendment and other 
amendments to be offered to exempt am- 
munition should be defeated. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, I would like 
to engage the attention of the distin- 
guished gentleman from Minnesota, the 
author of this amendment. It occurs to 
me, if I understand the amendment cor- 
rectly, that the gentleman is simply try- 
ing to make it a little more convenient 
for sportsmen and other law-abiding 
owners of weapons to obtain ammunition 
in the area where they expect to use 
their weapons. Is that a correct inter- 
pretation? 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIKES. I am glad to yield to the 
gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. May I say to the 
gentleman from Florida that that is one 
of the main purposes. The situation in 
my part of the country and in other parts 
of the country, I suspect, is that people 
who live on ranches and farms and indi- 
vidual hunters living in remote areas, 
all of whom are law-abiding people and 
all of whom know about the use of guns, 
buy small game and bird ammunition by 
mail. They do not use guns in connection 
with crimes. However, if you do not adopt 
this amendment, you will dry up the 
local source of shotgun shells and they 
will have to go for a considerable dis- 
tance to buy them from a licensed city 
dealer. You are going to take away their 
right to obtain these shells, without doing 
anything to stop or to control crime. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. SIKES. Yes, I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. DINGELL. There are some 300,000 
transactions in ammunition today. I have 
observed with great interest the fact that 
the Secretary of the Treasury has since 
1938 had broad regulatory powers to con- 
trol the sale of this ammunition. He has 
had the power to require all of the things 
that this bill would require. He has had 
broad power to require recordkeeping. 
This amendment is going to eliminate 
one of the most onerous and burdensome 
of laws which we could impose, and that 
is the fantastic recordkeeping of the am- 
munition. In any event, it would be im- 
possible to tell one load of ammunition 
of a given caliber from another load of 
ammunition of the same caliber. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Let me respond fur- 
ther to the gentleman from Florida [Mr. 
Srxes] by saying that we also have the 
question with respect to the homeowner 
or the “mom and pop” grocery store 
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where they have a few boxes of ammuni- 
tion on hand. 

Let me say that from the standpoint 
of legislative progress, the legislation 
which we will finally adopt this year will 
have made great strides toward control- 
ling the use of firearms and ammunition 
used in the commission of crime. I ask 
that we get on with the enactment of 
reasonable legislation directed toward 
the control and use of guns and ammuni- 
tion by criminals. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, if the gen- 
tleman will yield further, there is one 
other point which I would like to men- 
tion to the distinguished gentleman from 
Minnesota. Some of us are getting older 
and our reflexes are not as fast as they 
once were and it takes more ammunition 
to bag our limit of birds or other game. 

In other words, I do not want to have 
to carry all of that ammunition if I go 
from my home State of Florida to the 
gentleman’s home State of Minnesota 
when I go hunting. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, the purpose of this 
amendment, as I understand it, is to re- 
strict and confine Federal regulation of 
ammunition transactions. It excludes 
certain types of ammunition widely used, 
most commonly needed for the 50 to 200 
million guns now in private hands. 

Mr. Chairman, to adopt this amend- 
ment and permit mail order shipments 
of ammunition to equip and service le- 
thal weapons already in the hands of ir- 
responsible persons—juveniles, mental 
incompetents and the like, while at the 
same time prohibiting the acquisition of 
firearms by such persons, makes no sense 
whatsoever. Ammunition and firearms 
are like the reverse and obverse of a 
coin. None of it can be of any use with- 
out the gun, and to the degree that we 
effectuate some degree of control over 
ammunition, we effectuate control over 
firearms. 

Mr. Chairman, one of the main pur- 
poses of this legislation is to have a modi- 
cum of controls over firearms and con- 
trol over ammunition. But the adoption 
of this amendment would destroy that 
control. 

The Federal regulatory scheme pro- 
posed by this bill is to strengthen the 
ability of the States to regulate the pur- 
chase and possession of firearms and am- 
munition within their borders. 

The amendment proposed by the 
gentleman from Minnesota drastically 
impairs the States’ ability to exercise 
their power. For example, the recently 
enacted State firearms and ammunition 
controls in the State of Illinois will be 
thwarted by the adoption of the amend- 
ment proposed by my colleague from 
Minnesota. States now considering 
adopting provisions to regulate the sale, 
possession, and ownership of firearms 
and ammunition will be discouraged from 
regulating ammunition transactions if 
the MacGregor amendment prevails. 
State law will be too easily circumvented 
by the convenient methods of ordering 
ammunition from out of the State. 

I understand the gentleman from Min- 
nesota supports the objectives of this leg- 
islation. That is, he agrees that regula- 
tion of interstate commerce of rifles and 
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shotguns, as well as pistols and revolvers, 
is needed and is appropriate. He supports 
limitations on sale of such firearms to 
juveniles, to nonresidents and the pro- 
hibition against mail-order sales. But 
when it comes to equipping and arming 
the 50 to 200 million guns already in pri- 
vate hands—some of which, Mr. Chair- 
man, we may safely assume are in the 
hands of irresponsibles—the gentleman 
from Minnesota balks. 

He urges that those guns be readied 
on the firing line. He urges us to promote 
and continue anonymous mail-order ac- 
quisition. He does so, Mr. Chairman, 
arguing that to do otherwise would be an 
inconvenience to hunters and trapshoot- 
ers. 

Mr. Chairman, the stakes are too high, 
I say to the Members of the Committee, 
the costs are too great, the danger too 
imminent not to warrant this little in- 
convenience to hunters and trapshooters. 
And I submit the inconvenience here is 
negligible. We do not ban the sale of 
ammunition. All we require is that it be 
purchased face to face in the State of 
one’s residence, or in any State, let it 
be face to face, not through the mails. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge rejection of any 
proposal that would have the results that 
the gentleman contemplates. 

Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding. 

The gentleman from Florida men- 
tioned a while ago—and I seriously doubt 
that he is as bad a shot as he implies— 
wanting to buy ammunition. I want it 
to be understood that you can buy am- 
munition from a dealer in any State. The 
requirement that purchases must be 
made in your State of residence does not 
apply to ammunition. I want to be sure 
the record is clear on that point. 

Mr. CELLER. I yield back the balance 
of my time. 

Mr, RAILSBACK. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words, and I rise in opposition to the 
amendment, 

Mr. Chairman, I rise reluctantly to op- 
pose the amendment offered by my good 
friend and colleague from Minnesota, 
but I believe that the Members ought to 
be quite certain about what the effect of 
this amendment is going to be. 

As a matter of fact, I speak as one who 
is concerned about the recordkeeping 
that is called for under this bill in regard 
to ammunition sales. But this really does 
not have anything to do with record- 
keeping. What we are doing is taking out 
of the effective control of this bill all 
ammunition sales through the mail re- 
gardless of what individual, or his age; 
we are completely doing away with any 
kind of condition of eligibility require- 
ments for anybody to buy ammunition. 

Many of us have argued against regis- 
tration. I was one of those who argued 
against Federal registration, and I 


argued against it primarily because it is 
my feeling that this bill that we have 
before us for the first time is going to 
give the States the responsibility they 
need to motivate them to do something 
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themselves as far as coming up with fire- 
arms controls. 

And the same is true of local govern- 
ment. 

The Treasury Department sent a cou- 
ple of people over to talk to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. BIESTER] 
and me, We asked them what their expe- 
rience had been in respect to these inter- 
state mail-order sales, primarily with re- 
spect to flrearms. Their inspections indi- 
cated that, of the several thousand peo- 
ple who were inspected, something like 
40 percent had used a fictitious name or 
a false address. 

Now what we are doing is not in any 
way helping the legitimate dealer in re- 
spect to his recordkeeping problems, 
which we could legitimately help him on 
possibly by an amendment. But we are 
saying that just anybody could order 
through the mail any quantity of am- 
munition he chooses tc order, whether he 
is a licensed dealer, a collector, or a man- 
ufacturer, or an importer. 

The amendment has no controls be- 
cause it excludes from the definition of 
ammunition all ammunition except am- 
munition for destructive devices. 

Mr, MacGREGOR. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAILSBACK. I yield to the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Since the gentle- 
man has mentioned the officials of the 
Treasury Department, I wonder if the 
gentleman is familiar with the following 
testimony of a high-ranking official of 
the Treasury Department. 

Ammunition is not serially numbered and 
is very hard to trace. These factors make 
these provisions of the federal firearms act 
relating to ammunition impractical to ad- 
minister. Further, we know of no instance 
where any of these provisions have been help- 
ful in controlling the interstate flow of fire- 
arms or in law enforcement. 


Mr. RAILSBACK. Now, let me show 
you how we are lending enforceability. 

It is true that we have recordkeeping 
requirements under the old law of the 
Federal Firearms Act. They were not en- 
forced. 

But what we are trying to do here is to 
say, “Mr. Purchaser, if you want to buy 
ammunition, go to a dealer and buy it 
within your own State.” 

We go even further and we are more 
liberal than that and we say, “You can 
go out of the State and take your firearm 
and buy your ammunition out of the 
State.” 

What we are saying is simply that you 
cannot sign an order blank regardless of 
your age or whether you are a criminal 
or a narcotics addict or a mental incom- 
petent and order ammunition through 
the mail. 

We are saying that we want some 
dealer to see the purchaser, to see if he 
is a capable and competent person. 

We are saying we want some record- 
keeping. I do not say all of the record- 
keeping requirements. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Does the gentle- 
man really want to cover all the trap 
and skeet shooters? 

Mr. RAILSBACK. I simply want to ban 
the interstate mail-order sales because I 
am convinced from testimony that I have 
heard and from statements made to me 
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by the Treasury Department that ap- 
proximately 40 percent of the people give 
false and fictitious names. That bothers 
me. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. This bill would do 
a 750 more than ban interstate flrearm 
sales. 

Mr. RAILSBACK. You know that your 
trap shooter can go to any local dealer 
and can go out of the State if he wants 
to trap shoot or skeet shoot and he can 
buy ammunition. 

What we are saying is that we are not 
opening the flood gates to let everybody 
buy ammunition through the mail in any 
quantity. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word and rise in opposition to the 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, the reason we are con- 
sidering this bill here today, H.R. 17735, 
is because the omnibus crime bill only 
covered handguns and ammunition for 
handguns. 

If the omnibus crime bill had gone 
further and covered long guns we would 
not even be considering this bill here 
today. 

The gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
MacGREGOR] states very clearly the re- 
lationship to this particular amendment. 
This is a definition of ammunition con- 
tained in the omnibus crime bill which 
became a law on June 19 of this year. 

So, obviously, if we are going to enact 
controls on long guns, we have to have 
some adequate and sensible control as to 
ammunition for long guns. 

One of the biggest arguments that has 
been made here today is that if this 
amendment is not adopted, we will have 
a hardship being worked on trapshooters 
and hunters of small birds and things of 
that nature. The fourth amendment 
which the gentleman from Minnesota 
[Mr. MacGrecor] claims to offer if 
his first three amendments are defeated 
does take care of the trapshooter, et 
cetera, using only shotgun shells con- 
taining pellets less than .158 inches in 
diameter. But to take controls off am- 
munition, rifles, and other types of long 
guns within the State would defeat much 
of the very purpose that we are trying 


to accomplish. 

Mr. BIESTER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Pennsylvania. I 


yield to the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr. BIESTER. I wish to commend the 
chairman on his statement, an accurate 
statement. I think it reflects solid con- 
sideration of the problems we are facing 
in this bill. 

Mr, CONYERS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last. word. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to com- 
mend my distinguished colleague on the 
committee for bringing forth the kind of 
argument that he has in opposition to 
this amendment. I concur with the 
chairman of the committee, and those of 
us who feel it is important that we can 
exert some form, of regulation through 
this control of ammunition. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge the defeat of 
this amendment. 

If I may make one initial observation, 
it is this: I think this reflects on the 
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whole problem of this legislation. One of 
the great problems we have is that all too 
often we have two views of what gun 
owners are like. Many of us view gun 
owners as sportsmen, hunters, good 
neighbors, and solid citizens. Some view 
gun owners as if they were all criminals 
or murderers. The great majority are 
decent, law-abiding citizens. But some 
are not. As the gentleman from Illinois 
pointed out, 45,000 of so-called dealers in 
this country are not dealers at all. This 
committee bill represents a balanced 
view of gun owners and seeks to give the 
least inconyenience to valid, good, honest 
sportsmen, and still provide some means 
of control of those who are not. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Pennsylvania. I 
agree with the statement of the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. I do wish to 
commend the committee for having 
done a fine job. I would recommend the 
defeat of this amendment and the adop- 
tion of amendment No. 4 of the gentle- 
man from Minnesota [Mr. MacGrecor], 
which has already been accepted by the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. 
CELLER]. 

Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the last word. 

Mr, Chairman, I support the amend- 
ment. When I think of the flood of paper- 
work that would be necessary to keep 
the records that would be required un- 
der the bill, I am overwhelmed. I do not 
see how it can be done. I think it might 
be well here, as a means of comparison 
of the amount of paperwork, to refer to 
the requirement that was provided by 
one of the printed committee amend- 
ments, which itself was amended before 
adoption by the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

This was the provision for the preser- 
vation of ballistics tests of bullets from 
rifled barrels of firearms. That was 
stricken allegedly because of the over- 
whelming problem of the recordkeeping 
that would be involved. There would be 
just one record for each rifie barrel that 
is manufactured. Here you would actu- 
ally go to the point at which you would 
require a record to be kept of every bullet 
manufactured, not only those for rifle 
barrels, but all shells that are produced 
for firing through a shotgun. When I was 
a hunter, I would fire several hundred 
shots during the quail season. 

The purpose for the requirement of 
the preservation of ballistics test bullets 
from rifled barrels of firearms was to 
begin the establishment of a truly effec- 
tive means of tracing firearms of the type 
which is most often used in the com- 
mission of serious offenses against the 
law. If the pistol or rifle used in the com- 
mission of such a crime does not fall into 
the hands of the sheriff or police, it is 
impossible to trace, no matter how com- 
plete the records of interstate sale or 
shipment of firearms may be; yet, oft- 
times, though the gun is not recovered, 
there is recovery of the bullet, which 
would make it possible to compare the 
bullet in evidence with another bullet 
known to have been fired from the same 
gun barrel. 

The rifiing inside the barrel of a pistol 
or rifle leaves a unique mark on the bullet 
which passes through it; in much the 
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same manner as a fingerprint left at the 
scene of a crime may identify a criminal, 
so can the rifling marks on a bullet be 
used to identify the gun that fired it. 

Of course, it is to be admitted that it 
may be some time before a sufficiently 
sophisticated system of identifying bul- 
lets may be established and perfected, 
but if such = procedure is ever to be 
effective, we must begin somewhere. The 
earlier such ballistics test firing of newly 
manufactured guns and rifles is required 
by law, the sooner we will be able to make 
this invaluable system available to the 
law-enforcement officers of America. I 
know that such tests are valuable aids in 
law enforcement; in my years as a pros- 
ecutor before I came to Congress, I had 
occasion to use such tests in prosecution 
for murder. 

Now this was something that could 
have been valuable to law enforcement, 
but it was cast out because of the amount 
of records which would be required to 
be kept. But if each piece of ammunition 
is covered, there is not storage room in 
all the United States of America to keep 
all of the records which would be re- 
quired under this ammunition control, 
and the amendment ought to be adopted 
because there is no feasible means of 
coordinating such records, and the man- 
power that would be required is beyond 
imagination. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOWDY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, I simply wanted to state it 
was my understanding that the section 
which imposed or called for a test bullet 
being retained from each weapon with a 
rifled barrel had been taken out of this 
bill. 
Mr. DOWDY. Yes. It has, but I brought 
it up purely as a mn of the 
amount of records that would have been 
required. It was taken out because of the 
records that would have been required, 
and there is no comparison with the 
volume. of records which would be re- 
quired under this amendment. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, I regret the necessity of 
rising to oppose the amendment offered 
by my good and able friend, the gentle- 
man from Minnesota [Mr. MacGrecor]. 
However, I think the amendment of the 
gentleman will materially lessen the good 
effect of this proposed legislation. Under 
existing law there is no prohibition 
against the purchase by mail or other- 
wise and the transportation from seller 
to buyer of ammunition. That means a 
10-year-old boy can find a gun in a field 
and buy ammunition and use it. 

The bill before us is the first attempt 
at regulating the sale of such ammuni- 
tion. 

The first amendment of my very good 
friend from Minnesota would permit the 
sale of shotgun shells that have pellets as 
large as .36 of an inch in diameter. That 
is far bigger than the rubber on the point 
of this pencil. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCULLOCH. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota. 
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Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Chairman, 
under the bill as drafted, one can buy 
those same big shots or buckshots with- 
out any restriction whatsoever. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, 
ordinarily I would accept the statement 
of the gentleman from Minnesota, but 
that I do not believe is quite accurate. 
We have provided in the original legisla- 
tion that a flood of certain qualifications 
of size was eligible under the law. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Would the gentle- 
man yield so I can refer to the actual 
language of the report? 

Mr. McCULLOCH. I would rather yield 
at this particular time on. this particular 
question to my friend the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Corman]. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to indicate the language of 
the report buttresses what I just said. 

Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Chairman, unless 
we couple the explosive device to go with 
it, the buckshot is not very dangerous. 
If we couple the two together, it is very 
dangerous, and that is why we prohibit 
the explosive device from being shipped 
through the mail. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, I 
would emphasize that the difference be- 
tween the gentleman from Minnesota 
and the gentleman from Ohio is the de- 
scription of that item of the lethal part 
of that weapon, a slug: I should like to 
say to the Committee that few, if any 
people were ever killed or murdered or 
maimed by a gun without ammunition. 
If they were, it was when the gun was 
used as a club. 

I repeat, if the amendment of my very 
good friend from Minnesota is adopted 
the mail order or other sale of ammuni- 
tion can be made without let or hindrance 
in this country. 

Furthermore, Mr. Chairman, under 
the bill as drafted any hunter who wants 
to use shotgun ammunition or other am- 
munition for hunting may buy it in his 
State of residence and transport it to 
the place where he is hunting, or he may 
buy ammunition in the place where he 
wishes to hunt. 

For that reason, I believe, the amend- 
ment which my very good friend has 
proposed will materially reduce the ef- 
fectiveness of this legislation; and for 
that reason I hope it will be rejected. 

Mr. BATTIN. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I had not intended to 
inject myself into the debate on this 
amendment but after listening to some 
of the statements made I am compelled 
to respond. The gentleman from Minne- 
sota [Mr. MacGrecor] is a very able de- 
bater and I am sure he can take care of 
himself. His amendment is a good one. 

I have listened to the figures used here 
this afternoon and some Members say 
there are somewhere between 50 million 
and 200 million guns in the United 
States at the present time and that they 
are in private ownership. Without this 
amendment by the gentleman from 
Minnesota the committee will be able to 
do indirectly what it could not do di- 
rectly, that is effectively eliminate guns 
in the United States. 

The chairman of the committee, the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. CELLER], 
said, “Certainly a gun without ammuni- 
tion is worthless.” And that is true. 
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But let us go a little further. The only 
reason I am on my feet now is that I 
have not been able to figure out, between 
the 50 million and the 200 million guns 
in the country, how many of those guns 
are in the hands of criminals and 
whether this legislation or any other is 
going to stop first, a criminal from 
getting a gun; and, second, getting the 
ammunition—and using it for whatever 
purpose he wants. 

It is against the law now to use a gun 
illegally. If anyone believes the criminals 
are going to follow the regulations and 
the law we pass, the laws that we impose 
on the law abiding, that is one thing, but 
I would have to disagree. I do not believe 
this element will pay any attention to it, 
because they do not pay any attention to 
the laws right now. 

More important, the FBI figures for 
1966 show that there were 3,243,370 
felonies committed. That is all felony 
crimes in the United States in 1966. Of 
those, 3.4 percent were crimes in which 
weapons of some sort or another were 
used, even down to the point of using 
fake guns. As to the rifles and shotguns, 
they were involved in less than one-half 
of 1 percent of the crimes committed. 

Why should we give the law abiding 
a black eye? This is just what some have 
attempted to do in this debate. Why give 
a black eye just because somebody wants 
to own a gun legally, under the laws of 
his State, and use it for his own recrea- 
tion and the protection of his own home? 

Some now say “Yes, let him have the 
gun, but restrict his present rights on 
purchasing ammunition.” 

I appreciate the fact that one can go 
down to the local hardware store or 
sporting goods store and buy ammuni- 
tion. You can do that now. You can also 
order ammunition through the mail now. 

What is really being pushed is to deny 
to a citizen of the United States, who is 
a law-abiding citizen, the right to do 
something that today he has the right 
to do. A person can buy ammunition 
through the mail today. Many who live 
in remote areas of our country need and 
should have the right to purchase in this. 
manner, 

You are taking away an existing right. 
You are not—I repeat—you are not go- 
ing to stop one criminal from getting the 
ammunition for a gun he wants to use to 
perpetrate a crime. 

Mr, Chairman, I will insert in the 
Record some remarks on how a criminal 
gets a gun. He is not going to purchase a 
gun or ammunition like the average citi- 
zen. He either steals it or he buys a 
stolen gun, and he does the same thing 
with his ammunition. 

Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BATTIN. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. CORMAN. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

He has given us the strongest argu- 
ments against the MacGregor amend- 
ment when he says the potential criminal 
will do whatever is necessary to buy am- 
munition. The point is that there will be 
some control on the part of the dealer if 
these amendments are defeated. Then we 
do not rely solely on the conscience of 
the potential criminal. 

Mr. BATTIN. Let me say to the gentle- 
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man I am not going to rely on the con- 
science of potential criminals, either, be- 
cause he does not care whether you pass 
this law or not. 

Mr. Chairman, I have previously made 
known my opposition to restrictions on 
the rights of individuals to possess fire- 
arms, but now that we are moving to- 
ward a conclusion of the scant delibera- 
tion of a new gun control bill I wish to 
summarize my objections and offer a 
statistical argument and other comments 
that have not received full notice in 
prior debate. Before this bill was brought 
to the floor, I testified in opposition be- 
fore the House Committee on Rules. 
Prior to its presentation to this body, I 
asked my colleagues to step cautiously in 
tampering with rights that have been en- 
joyed by the people of the United States 
for all of their history. 

Many statistics have been put forth 
in the past month and a half to support 
this legislation, but as always statistics 
can be manipulated to strengthen the 
position of the individual. I offer my own 
statistics which reinforce my contention 
that this legislation will not deter crim- 
inals from using weapons in commission 
of crimes. These figures are taken from 
Federal Bureau of Investigation records. 
They show that while the supporters of 
this bill claim that these provisions will 
reduce crime, the misuse of firearms in 
crime has been covered by the Safe 
Streets and Crime Control Act of 1968. 

These are the facts: I repeat, in 1966 
there were 3,243,370 serious crimes— 
felonies—recorded by the law enforce- 
ment authorities in the United States. 
Firearms of some sort, including gang- 
ster weapons, zipguns, and fake guns, 
were involved in 3.4 percent of these 
crimes. Rifles and shotguns—the equip- 
ment of sportsmen, not criminals—were 
involved in less than one-half of 1 per- 
cent. Handguns were controlled by the 
Safe Streets Act. Sport firearms should 
not be covered by any act of the Con- 
gress; first because they do not constitute 
a problem in law enforcement and sec- 
ond, because controls of these guns would 
not affect the criminal. 

This current proposal does not take 
firearms away from responsible individ- 
uals. Neither does it take firearms away 
from criminals. The firearms bill we are 
considering today only discourages pri- 
vate ownership by placing complications 
in the way of purchase. Disarming pri- 
vate citizens will not reduce crime. In 
fact, I am sure you will find the reverse 
to be true. Armed assailants will be more 
bold if they know a shopkeeper or home- 
owner does not have a weapon. 

Those who make their living in crime 
are not worried about this legislation. I 
have a letter from a man who wrote to 
me from prison, identifying himself as a 
“professional criminal.” This letter 
points out why this legislation will do 
more to discourage responsible firearms 
ownership than as a deterrent to crime. 

These are direct quotes from that let- 
ler, the writer of which will remain 
anonymous: The emphasis was added 
by the writer. 

Being a professional criminal, as the Bu- 
reau of Prisons too aptly points out, I can 
safely say then, that over 95% of all guns 
used by us criminals are “hot.” They were 
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either stolen or purchased from individuals 
who stole them! 

Now, being very candid, can you imagine 
anyone, especially a criminal, using his own 
gun, legally purchased in his own name from 
a store or mail order house, to rob anyone 
or thing? 

Well, it just isn’t being done by us pros! 
(And very few amateurs) 

We know that once we put a gun into our 
hands and intend to rob, we might just have 
to use that gun, and if we do have to use it, 
we don't keep it around as a souvenir. We 
get rid of it, fast and effectively. If by chance 
the gun is recovered later on, there is no way 
to trace the ownership or to relate it to our 
person at anytime! 

It then holds true that the only people 
who are going to be really “affected” by this 
stupid, frantic and useless legislation are 
the “square Johns,” themselves. 

The only end this law would do is to create 
another illegitimate and profitable business 
in the sale and transportation of guns, 

For instance, I can purchase a good used 
357 magnum for $35, perhaps cheaper, never 
any higher out here on the coast. A S&W .38 
police speclal— 820-6825. These quoted prices 
might double, triple or quadruple if this 
law were enacted—but price is very little 
deterrent for anyone who is in need of a 
gun. 


Recently I have heard a comparison 
of the effectiveness of the income tax 
and gun laws. The argument was made 
that when the income tax was enacted 
many responsible people were saying that 
an income tax could never succeed be- 
cause of the self-assessment features. 
That argument continues that while 
some people do evade the income tax, it 
is now a fairly well-enforced law. This 
type of reasoning supports my stand 
against gun controls. Income tax was not 
a workable program until the Federal 
Government went further and withheld 
the tax before the individual ever had 
it in his hand. If firearms restrictions 
are passed this year, I can picture in some 
not too distant Congress, the argument 
being made that since the firearms con- 
trols of 1968 were not effective in reduc- 
ing crime, we should take guns away 
from all people and be sure they do not 
fall into the wrong hands. 

Confiscation must be considered and 
cannot be discounted as an impossible 
end result of this type of legislation. 
We must know that when the Federal 
Government steps into the area of ad- 
justing, reinterpreting, updating—what 
have you—a right explicitly given in the 
Bill of Rights, we have set a precedent 
which will not be easily recalled. Con- 
gress should not pass just any law and 
experiment with this touchy area. In- 
stead, legislation should be drafted to 
control the criminal use of firearms, ex- 
empting the responsible citizen from the 
restrictions. After all, we are not trying 
to control the sports use or the protec- 
tive use of guns by the good people of our 
Nation, are we? 

Congress has exhibited an ability in 
many controversial issues to write laws 
that do not restrict privileges of the ma- 
jority while controlling an unlawful 
minority. Surely, legislation can be writ- 
ten to reduce criminal use of weapons 
without prohibiting private possession of 
firearms. This bill should be voted down 
soundly and next year with time for re- 
fiective action and proper consideration, 
legislation can be presented to deal with 
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the criminal element we are aiming at 
and missing with this proposal. A gun- 
control law should make a criminal shake 
at the aspect of taking a gun in hand to 
do wrong—this law does not. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. MacGrecor]. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. MACGREGOR) 
there were—ayes 57, noes 70. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, I demand 
tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. MACGREGOR 
and Mr. CORMAN. 

The Committee again divided, and the 
tellers reported that there were—ayes 
90, noes 99. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. HUNGATE 


Mr. HUNGATE, Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. HUNGATE: On 
Page 1, line 5, insert: 

“PURPOSE 

“The Congress hereby declares that the 
purpose of this title is to provide support to 
Federal, State, and local law enforcement 
officials in their fight against crime and 
violence, and it is not the purpose of this 
title to place any undue or unnecessary Fed- 
eral restrictions or burdens on law abiding 
citizens with respect to the acquisition, pos- 
session, or use of firearms appropriate to 
the purpose of hunting, trap shooting, tar- 
get shooting, personal protection, or any 
other lawful activity, and that this title is 
not intended to discourage or eliminate the 
private ownership or use of firearms by law 
abiding citizens for lawful purposes, or pro- 
vide for the imposition by Federal regula- 
tions of any procedures or requirements 
other than those reasonably necessary to 
implement and effectuate the provisions of 
this title.” 


Mr. HUNGATE. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment, if the Members will ex- 
amine the original bill they have, on 
page 4, beginning at lines 12 to 20, they 
will find this amendment by and large is 
simply an attempt to reinstate a purpose 
in this bill. I understand that it is tra- 
ditional, perhaps on both sides of the 
aisle, in the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary not to have a purpose stated in 
their legislation. I believe this legislation 
is peculiarly different and evokes strong 
emotions on both sides of the question, 
and I thought it well that we do state in 
here what our purpose is. 

As the Clerk has read, the amend- 
ment makes it clear that its purpose is 
to support Federal, State, and local law- 
enforcement officials in fighting crime 
and violence, and that it is not its pur- 
pose to place burdens on law-abiding 
cauma hunters, trapshooters, and the 

e. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUNGATE. I yield to the distin- 
guished gentleman from New York. 

Mr. CELLER. I take it that the gentle- 
man’s amendment is a matter of a dec- 
laration of principle; is that correct? 

Mr. HUNGATE. The gentleman is 
correct. 

Mr. CELLER. It does not add anything 
substantive to the bill whatsoever? 

Mr. HUNGATE. It would make no sub- 
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stantive change, Mr. Chairman. It sim- 
ply states the purpose of the bill. 

Mr. CELLER. It is the custom of the 
Committee on the Judiciary to strike 
from a bill words which are a mere dec- 
laration of a purpose of this sort. 

Mr. HUNGATE. Mr. Chairman, as I 
believe I stated earlier, it is the custom 
of the Committee on the Judiciary, as I 
understand, to pass bills without stating 
a purpose. 

Mr. CELLER. Your amendment would 
have no lawful effect? 

Mr, HUNGATE. It would not. 

Mr, CELLER. It is simply a pontifical 
declaration 

Mr. HUNGATE. The gentleman ele- 
vates its effect above what I dare at- 
tribute to it. But I would hope that if 
the amendment passes that it would be a 
declaration to assist the courts in con- 
struing this legislation. That could be 
helpful. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, if the gen- 
tleman will yield, did I understand the 
gentleman to say that it is his observa- 
tion that the Committee on the Judiciary 
passes bills without a purpose? 

Mr. HUNGATE. The committee cus- 
tomarily strikes purpose clauses. 

Mr. HAYS. I just wanted to make the 
observation that I have noticed that, too. 

Mr. HUNGATE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
back the balance of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore (Mr. 
ROSTENKOWSKI). The question is on the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. HUNGATE]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR, MAC GREGOR 


Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. MACGREGOR: On 
page 8, strike out line 24 and all that follows 
down through and including line 2 on page 
9 and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“(16) The term ‘ammunition’ shall include 
only ammunition for a destructive devise and 
pistol or revolver ammunition. It shall not 
include shotgun shells, metallic ammunition 
suitable for use only in rifles, or any .22 
caliber rimfire ammunition.” 


Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Chairman, this 
is the second amendment in this series, 
and I trust it will be the last one. 

For those of you who sincerely desire 
to discriminate between ammunition 
which is used for criminal purposes and 
ammunition designed exclusively for and 
used almost exclusively for hunting or 
sporting purposes—and if you further 
want to control ammunition for criminal 
purposes but leave free of controls am- 
munition used by hunters and sportsmen, 
this amendment No. 2 is your preferred 
amendment. 

What does it do? It restates and clari- 
fies the definition of ammunition now 
contained in the Federal Firearms Act. 

If adopted, this amendment would 
control within the purview of this bill all 
ammunition for a destructive device in- 
cluding the .50-caliber machinegun am- 
munition that was referred to during the 
earlier discussion, together with all am- 
munition for pistols and revolvers. 

It would exclude from coverage that 
ammunition designed exclusively for and 
used almost exclusively for sporting and 
hunting purposes. 
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To dramatize that statement, Mr. 
Chairman, I call your attention to the 
statistics of serious crimes committed in 
the District of Columbia with the aid of 
a weapon during the fiscal year 1967. 

With respect to murder, 73 were com- 
mitted with pistol or revolver ammuni- 
tion; one with a rifle; and three with a 
shotgun. 

If you want to control crime in this 
bill and not hobble the hunter, you will 
control pistol and revolver ammunition. 

You will not control shotgun and rifle 
ammunition. Less than 2 percent—less 
than 2 percent of the murders com- 
mitted in the District of Columbia and 
throughout the country with the aid of 
a weapon involved a rifle, and I want 
and we are going to control trade in 
rifles. 

Less than 1 percent involved a shot- 
gun. But a big group of homicides in- 
volved pistols and revolvers. 

Let us now turn to the District of 
Columbia statistics on serious crimes 
committed with the aid of a weapon for 
the calendar year 1967: 

Aggravated assault—with a revolver 
or pistol, 767; rifle, 35; shotgun, 58. 

Again less than 2 percent of aggra- 
vated assaults in the District of Colum- 
bia in a recent typical year committed 
with the aid of a weapon involved the 
use of a shotgun. Only 1 percent in- 
volved a rifle but almost one-fourth a 
pistol or a revolver. 

The statistics have an even more tell- 
ing effect in the case of robberies com- 
mitted in the District. A large percent- 
age were committed with the aid of a 
pistol or a revolver. 

Less than 1 percent combined were 
committed with a shotgun or a rifle. 

Now this pattern is the case through- 
out the country. 

So if you want to make a distinction 
between controls on criminal activities 
with the use of ammunition and con- 
trols on sporting ammunition, this is 
your instrument—this amendment that 
I have now offered. 

But more important, I speak for a lot 
of grocery store operators and general 
store operators and filling station own- 
ers and other vendors in small towns 
who do not deal in firearms but who do 
handle ammunition as a service to peo- 
ple who are hunting in that area. 

In normal distribution of ammunition, 
which I propose now to be excluded from 
the coverage of this act, ammunition is 
shipped in case lots through to jobbers 
and distributors and thence in part to 
outlets in rural areas who may purchase 
only a few boxes at a time of any given 
type. 

Under this system, any one type of 
ammunition bearing the same code may 
be scattered from coast to coast and con- 
versely all retail purchasers of a particu- 
lar type from the same local dealer may 
get boxes having the same lot number. A 
further complication is that the moment 
any cartridge or shell is removed from a 
box its identity to a particular lot num- 
ber is gone forever. In other words, the 
tracing of a box of ammunition of a cer- 
tain code from a criminal even back to 
the retailer, let alone beyond, is not pos- 
sible without considerable legal doubt. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota has expired. 

Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I have really been so 
persuaded by the arguments of the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota on this amend- 
ment, that is against his last amendment, 
that if we had no other purpose for de- 
feating this amendment, it would be in- 
teresting to see what his next argument 
is going to be on amendment No. 3—as 
to why we ought to have killed No. 2. 

Mr, MacGREGOR. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CORMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr, MacGREGOR. I do not think you 
are going to have that opportunity be- 
cause I think I am going to win on this 
one. 

Mr. CORMAN. I would hope not. I 
wish I had the gentleman’s next speech 
because it is probably better than the one 
I am going to make as to why we ought 
to kill this pending amendment. 

First of all, the gentleman talks about 
ammunition designed for criminals. 
Somehow we have some ammunition for 
criminals and other ammunition that is 
designed for nice folks—mostly hunters. 

The fact of the matter is that ammu- 
nition which kills animals can also kill 
people. All we are trying to do is to make 
some reasonable distinction between peo- 
ple who might probably use it for wrong 
purposes, and say that all people have 
to buy ammunition across the counter so 
there can be some control on the part of 
the dealer to prevent people who are not 
qualified to buy ammunition from getting 
it. Now that is not very bad. The gentle- 
man leads us to believe that he is so con- 
cerned about these little dealers and the 
mom and pop store. The fact is, this 
would probably be real fine for them be- 
cause people will have to buy their am- 
munition from them. People will not be 
able to buy ammunition through the 
mail. If we defeat the gentleman’s 
amendment, the mom and pop store will 
get a lot of business because people who 
are now buying ammunition through the 
mail will have to buy it over the counter 
from licensed dealers, and mom and pop 
can make a little profit on it. They will 
have to make a notation in a record as 
to whom they sell it to. That is not very 
onerous. What we are really talking 
about is there are some ammunition 
makers in this country who do a large 
mail-order business: They do a large 
mail-order business in guns and they do 
a large mail-order business in ammuni- 
tion, and it looks as if they are going to 
lose that ability to sell guns through the 
mail. Now they are trying desperately to 
retain the business of selling shotgun 
shells through the mail, and things that 
kill birds and animals kill people. 

We ought to set up some reasonable 
regulations for all ammunition so none 
will fall into the wrong hands. No one 
can say that this will prevent any pos- 
sibility of people getting ammunition 
they ought not to get. But it will greatly 
diminish the opportunity of people who 
ought not to have lethal weapons of get- 
ting ammunition for their guns. I urge 
the defeat of this amendment and the 
next two amendments. 
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Mr. TENZER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CORMAN. I yield to the gentle- 

man. 
Mr. TENZER. Mr. Chairman, I wish 
to point out that statistics in 1967 show 
that 1,815 rifles and shotguns caused 
homicides in the United States, and that 
some of these might have been prevented 
if it had been more difficult for the gun 
owners to obtain ammunition through 
the mail. 

Mr. CORMAN. The gentleman is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. REES. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. CORMAN, I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. REES. Is it true that the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from 
California would mean that you could 
ship .22-caliber shells through the mail? 

Mr. CORMAN. I would yield to the 
gentleman from Minnesota to respond 
to that question. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. The little guns used 
by the Boy Scouts, the YMCA, and sim- 
ilar groups—ammunition for such guns 
could still be sent through the mail un- 
der my amendment. 

Mr. REES. I might say that 6 weeks 
ago in a Los Angeles hotel Senator Rob- 
ert F. Kennedy was shot through the 
head and killed by a .22-caliber bullet. 
These were .22-caliber bullets that could 
go into a pistol or a rifle. 

Mr. BELL. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. CORMAN. T yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. BELL. I would also like to point 
out to the gentleman and to remind the 
House, that President Kennedy and Mar- 
tin Luther King were both killed by rifles 
and not by revolvers. Snipers in city riot 
areas for the most part, used rifles and 
rifle ammunition. The exemption, there- 


fore, of rifle and shotgun ammunition _ 


would seriously interfere with the effec- 
tiveness of this bill. 

The gentleman might also point out 
that it is not going to be a tremendous 
problem or any great difficulty for any- 
one who deals in ammunition to go 
through the procedures of recording. Is 
this not true? 

Mr. CORMAN. Every dealer must keep 
records for a number of reasons—for tax 
purposes, inventory purposes—and the 
only additional thing he must do is to 
ascertain first that the customer appears 
qualified to buy; second, to record his 
name and fragmentary information 
about him. That is the only imposition. 

Mr. BELL. And that would not require 
any great amount of his time. 

Mr. RAILSBACK. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, there are going to be 
some States that will probably decide that 
they want to regulate the sale of ammu- 
nition, and some States will want un- 
questionably to regulate the sale of .22- 
caliber bullets. Some will want to go as 
far as shotgun shells. Some will want to 
control .30-caliber ammunition. If we 
adopt this amendment, it seems to me it 
is going to have this effect—and bear 
in mind that many of us have been 
arguing that one of the major achieve- 
ments of this bill is not only its impact 
upon interstate mail-order sales, but it 
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is giving the States and the local govern- 
ments the incentive to adopt whatever 
kinds of laws they feel are necessary 
within their confines. 

What we are doing by the amendment 
offered by the gentleman is this: We are 
saying in respect to firearms, assuming 
that this bill passes, that we are going to 
help people by provi enforceability 
in respect to sales of long guns and hand- 
guns and certain kinds of ammunition, 
ammunition relating to destructive de- 
vices or ammunition relating to hand- 
guns such as pistols. But we still are not 
helping those States that want to regu- 
late what they think may be part of a 
lethal process, namely, the use of rifle 
ammunition, because we say, “Go ahead 
and pass your State law in respect to 
controlling ammunition, but in this 
particular case, depending upon what 
kind of ammunition it is, we are not 
going to lend any enforceability.” 

So it would be perfectly possible under 
this bill, if the amendment offered by the 
gentleman is adopted, for a 10-year-old 
boy to order through the mail, by simply 
giving his name, a substantial quantity 
of ammunition that he could use in what 
amounts to a lethal firearm, even though 
laws of his State or his city may say he 
cannot purchase that kind of ammuni- 
tion until he is 18 years old, or whatever 
the case may be. 

It seems to me, Mr. Chairman, this 
could be a glaring loophole. It is destroy- 
ing the best argument we have for pass- 
ing this bill, which is that we are lend- 
ing enforceability to the State and local 
governments and encouraging them to 
do something. After hearing statements 
from the people I mentioned earlier, 
from the Treasury Department, that 
when they checked out names and ad- 
dresses given to some of the federally 
licensed dealers, when they tried to trace 
them by using the names and addresses 
given, approximately 40 percent came 
back marked “address unknown” or “no 
such person.” I cannot prove all these 
firearms are being acquired by murderers, 
but it makes me wonder why these peo- 
ple are not giving their names to the 
registered dealers, when they deal 
through the mail. Why not give their 
correct names? Something must be 
wrong. 

But if the gentleman is sincere—and 
I know the gentleman has two other 
amendments, one of which and the last 
of which I think deals with buckshot 
and would not interfere with ammuni- 
tion that is used for skeetshooting and 
trapshooting. I urge him to agree to urg- 
ing the adoption of that fourth amend- 
ment. 

Mr. POFF. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. RAILSBACK. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Virginia. 

Mr. POFF. Mr. Chairman, I simply 
want to correct what I know the gentle- 
man does not want to leave as an error 
in the Recorp. Contrary to what the 
gentleman just said, it would not be 
possible even for a licensee to ship 
through the State any ammunition, 
which would be in violation of the law— 
and I call the attention of the gentle- 
man particularly to the language at the 
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foot of page 13 and continuing in sub- 
section (2) on page 14. 

Mr. RAILSBACK,. Mr. Chairman, is 
the gentleman aware that under the 
new definition of ammunition the things 
I am talking about would not be defined 
as ammunition? That is the problem. 

Mr. POFF. The problem is, however, 
the word “ammunition,” as it may be 
defined in the bill will be subject to the 
language to which I have just referred. 

Mr. RAILSBACK, It is my understand- 
ing that the gentleman from Minnesota 
is amending the definition of ammuni- 
tion to exclude particular types of am- 
munition. Maybe I am incorrect. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Chairman, here 
we have a classic example of a point I 
made earlier. The gentleman from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Porr], whom we all look to as 
a highly qualified legislator, knows the 
content of legislation and the meaning of 
words. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
RalLSs BACK] although serving his first 
term, has distinguished himself as a 
worthy associate of Mr. Porr in this 
body. They disagree. If ever there was 
an argument for holding hearings so as 
to know the effect of our legislative ac- 
tions, these gentlemen have just pro- 
vided it. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

Under the amendment there would be 
excluded from the operation of the bill 
ammunition used for rifles and shotguns. 

What are the facts with reference to 
shotguns and rifles? The gentleman from 
Minnesota gave us some figures concern- 
ing the District of Columbia. I should 
like to give some figures concerning the 
entire Nation. 

As to crimes committed with rifles and 
shotguns: In 1967 there were 1,850 rifle 
and shotgun homicides. That is the rec- 
ord in this country. In 1966 there were 
1,750 rifle and shotgun homicides. In 1965 
there were 1,690 rifle and shotgun homi- 
cides. In 1964 there were 1,525 rifle and 
shotgun homicides. They went up from 
1,525 in 1964 to 1,850 in 1967. 

Nearly 30 percent of all homicides by 
firearms are committed with rifles and 
shotguns. We seek to control the am- 
munition used in those rifles and shot- 
guns by the instant bill, yet the gentle- 
man would take control over the am- 
munition out of this bill. 

I read from the Senate report (S. Rept. 
No. 1866) of the 89th Congress, second 
session, the following: 

The 30 percent figure— 


Which I have spoken of— 

does not always hold true in large metro- 
politan cities on the basis of the statistics on 
rifle and shotgun murders given to us by 
representatives from a number of urban 
areas. The percentage of rifle and shotgun 
murders is much higher in rural areas than 
in the cities, a fact which those who oppose 
their inclusion in the instant bill, S. 1592, 
have completely failed to acknowledge. The 
FBI statistics show that 52.8 percent of all 
rural murders are by rifles and shotguns. 


Now, those are rather impressive fig- 
ures. By this bill we seek to reduce those 
murders in rural areas as well as to re- 
duce the murders in urban areas. 

From 1960 to 1965 the police in 40 
cities reported taking more than 50,000 
rifles and shotguns from persons pos- 
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sessing them unlawfully; 805 rifles and 
shotguns were seized from juveniles; 
1,210 rifles and shotguns were seized in 
murders; 2,908 rifles and shotguns were 
seized in robberies; 4,179 rifles and shot- 
guns were seized in assaults; 37,165 rifles 
and shotguns were seized in illegal activi- 
ties; 4,478 rifles and shotguns were seized 
in illegal weapon charges. This makes a 
total of 50,745. 

Those are rather impressive figures, 
and they should have some very potent 
influence upon the gentleman from Min- 
nesota. He disregards them, and would 
want ammunition which goes into those 
very lethal weapons freed from any con- 
trol. 

That ammunition for a shotgun or a 
revolver could be purchased by a youth 
13 years of age, or 15 years of age. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Chairman, 
since the gentleman used my name, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. It could be purchased 
by a mental defective. It could be 
purchased by a fugitive. It could be pur- 
chased by a convict. It could be pur- 
chased by a drug addict. 

There would be no control over that 
kind of ammunition. 

If you want to accept that, ladies and 
gentlemen, I can tell you, you are just 
“gutting” this bill, because one of the 
main purposes of the bill is to prevent 
the widespread use and the indiscrimi- 
nate use of ammunition. This amend- 
ment would prevent us from achieving 
the purposes for which we have spent 
days and days in meditation and study 
on this bill, to get what we always have 
thought was a pretty decent, fair, well- 
rounded proposal. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Chairman will 
the gentleman yield? 

We have not spent 1 day or 1 hour of 
hearings on ammunition control. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I was interested in the 
dissertation on the part of the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Committee 
on nthe Judiciary with respect to the 
weapos used in homicides in rural areas. 
What weapons do they use, then, in the 
city of New York? Are they butcher 
knives or switchblade knives? What is 
the common weapon used in homicides in 
the city of New York? 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I am glad to yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. I cannot respond 
to the question of the gentleman on the 
city of New York, but, with respect to the 
city of Washington, the figures are as 
follows: The most popular instrument 
used in homicides in the year 1967, which 
I am advised is a typical year, is the 
revolver or the pistol. I propose in this 
amendment to include the ammunition 
for the revolver or the pistol in the strict 
code in this bill, Now, here are some more 
popular weapons than rifles and shot- 
guns. Fists are three times as popular. 
Hands. Iron pipes. Knives. Sharp instru- 
ments. These are all weapons that are 
used according to the statistics of the 
District of Columbia government. 

Mr. GROSS. I wonder if we are not 
at the point, speaking of crime and fire- 
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arms, of also registering butcher knives, 
switchblade knives, and other death- 
dealing weapons, which are apparently 
used in the cities. 

I would like to inquire as to whether 
pellet ammunition is covered in this bill? 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Will the gentleman 
yield? i 

Mr. GROSS. Yes, I yield to the gentle- 
man, 

Mr. MacGREGOR. You will find in the 
report, with a careful reading, which 
I know the gentleman has done, a defini- 
tion of ammunition which states pellets 
and buckshot are excluded from cover- 
age by the bill as it is now drafted by 
the committee. Buckshot includes lethal 
loads up to one-quarter of an inch in 
diameter. You can find this in the defini- 
tion of the bill as approved by the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary without any 
restrictions at all. 

Mr. GROSS. I will say to the gun ex- 
perts on the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary—and I am not a gun expert—that 
certain guns, firing pellets, can do as 
much damage as a .22-caliber bullet. 
An air rifle, using compressed air and a 
pellet of approximately .22 caliber can 
kill you deader than a doornail. Does 
anyone on this expert committee on 
weapons dispute that? That being true, 
why did the committee not bring pellet 
ammunition under the purview of this 
bill? 

Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I am glad to yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. CORMAN. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

Of course, I first disqualify myself as 
a gun expert, but I would say in answer 
to the first question of the gentleman's 
as to what kind of guns people use, in 
every instance they have one thing in 
common, that is, they are available. We 
are trying to make them less available 
to the people who are most apt to misuse 
them. 

Mr. GROSS. Does not the gentleman 
think that air rifles of all types are also 
easily available and for sale to the pub- 
lic? Some of them are lethal weapons, 
and I speak of the pump up and com- 
pressed air type. That is a weapon which 
apparently you have not even touched in 
this bill. 

Mr. CORMAN. Will the gentleman 
yield further? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. CORMAN. That was my answer 
to his first question. There were several 
other questions that I could not answer. 
I must say we did discuss the advisability 
of including weapons that do not rely on 
an explosive for coverage in this bill. We 
thought we had gone about as far as we 
should go with this bill. The reason we 
permit the shipment of pellets and not 
explosives is because explosives are a 
necessary part of weapons that are far 
and away the most often used in illegal 
conduct. However, there is no question 
but that there are lots of kinds of other 
lethal devices. 

Mr. GROSS. In other words, the gen- 
tleman is saying today that in this case 
the committee yielded to expediency. Ap- 
parently the committee did not want to 
add something to it that would invade 
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the area of fun and sport for youngsters 
even though certain air rifles may be 
deadly. 

Mr. CORMAN. I would say to the able 
gentleman that I have noted no one 
carrying a flag for the compressed air 
rifle manufacturers. Many have for the 
shotgun shell manufacturers. 

Mr. BIESTER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like if at all 
possible to clarify the problem which was 
raised in the colloquy between the gentle- 
man from Virginia [Mr. Porr], the gen- 
tleman from Illinois, and the gentleman 
from Minnesota with respect to the 
definition of ammunition and the effect 
of the definition upon State laws. 

Mr. Chairman, if I may refer to page 
14 of the bill, line 8, there is provided the 
following: 

(2) any firearm or ammunition to any per- 
son in any State where the purchase or pos- 
session by such person of such firearm or 
ammunition would be in violation of any 
State or local law applicable to the place 
of sale, delivery, or other disposition, unless 
the licensee knows or has reasonable cause 
to believe that the purchase or possession 
would be in violation of such State or local 
law. 


Mr. Chairman, the bill before us de- 
fines the word “ammunition” as includ- 
ing all ammunition, except pellets and, 
therefore, there was no problem con- 
cerning any distinction which might be 
drawn between State, local, and Federal 
law with respect to which was or was not 
ammunition. 

Mr. Chairman, if the amendment 
which has been offered by the distin- 
guished gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
MacGREGOR] is adopted, there could be 
many differences as to the definition of 
the word “ammunition.” If so, the Fed- 
eral law would obtain with respect to 
this limitation. If the Federal law were 
narrower in scope, then the State law 
could be subverted by interstate traffic. 

Also, with respect to accessibility, if a 
lad 12 years of age came in and bought it, 
then he must come face to face with the 
dealer and the dealer knows that he is a 
minor. If he tries to buy by mail, there is 
no face-to-face confrontation and the 
enforcement of the provisions thereof 
is a great deal more difficult. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BIESTER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. I am sure the gen- 
tleman knows that it is not my purpose 
to subvert any State law, particularly 
the law which will soon go into effect in 
the State of Illinois. It is my purpose 
by offering these amendments to, No. 1, 
give the House of Representatives an 
opportunity to at least give some cursory 
consideration to what it is we propose 
to do here and, secondly, to maintain the 
existing law, the Federal Firearms Act, 
which is now in effect. But with respect 
to control over ammunition not covered 
by existing law, we should begin next 
January in the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary to conduct hearings in order to 
come to some reasoned conclusion with 
respect to controls over shotgun and 
small rifle ammunition. 

Mr. MIZE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. BIESTER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Kansas. 

Mr. MIZE. Take, for instance, the 
“mom and pop” grocery store. They still 
get a license to sell shotgun shells and 
22 ammunition, for instance, and further 
suppose somebody goes in to buy a box 
of shotgun shells, he would have to have 
a driver’s license or something to show 
to them as identification that he is a 
resident of the State but the dealer must 
take this person’s name down and report 
the type of ammunition he bought? 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Chairman, if 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania will 
yield further, that is correct. 

Mr. MIZE. What is he going to with 
that information? 

Mr. BIESTER. That is a matter up to 
the Secretary to require both an inspec- 
tion of the records and require the sub- 
mission of those records—not Federal— 
but he must maintain them for a period 
of 10 years. 

Mr. MIZE. Suppose a hunter to whom 
they sell this ammunition turns out to 
be an alcoholic, what kind of penalty 
will they be subjected to? 

Mr. BIESTER. No penalty; unless the 
dealer had reason to believe that the 
man was an alcoholic, there would be 
no penalty. 

However, if there was not the face-to- 
face confrontation; yes, there might 
very well be a penalty. 

Mr. RODINO. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, in my State of New 
Jersey, we have enacted what we consider 
to be a rather effective gun control law, 
and I would hope to see that law effec- 
tively implemented by the present bill. 

I would like to point out, however, to 
the gentleman from Minnesota for whom 
I have the highest regard, that I would 
be rather concerned if we adopted his 
amendment because the net effect of such 
an amendment would be to render in- 
effective our State law. Statistics show 
that in the State of New Jersey during 
the 22-month period between 1966 and 
1968, State and local police approved 
94,221 rifle and shotgun identification 
cards and pistol permits. 

On the other hand, criminal records 
were determined in approximately 7 per- 
cent of all the applications which were 
filed and 1,659 applications were denied. 
The denials were on account of criminal 
records, including such offenses as first 
degree murder, rape, burglary, breaking 
and entering, lewdness, and sex crimes 
of various types. 

I would like to know if these people 
with criminal records who presented ap- 
plications and were denied, later came 
into possession of a weapon, and there 
have been indications that they could 
come into possession of guns by getting 
them through mail-order houses, then 
what is going to keep some of these peo- 
ple from getting the ammunition which 
they could use in these guns, and com- 
mit murder or other acts violence. Under 
the gentleman’s amendment these same 
people could easily get ammunition with- 
out any control or regulation. 

According to a statement made by 
Arthur J. Sills, attorney general of the 
State of New Jersey, a survey of mail- 
order gun recipients in New Jersey 
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showed that 40 percent were persons 
without permits—which New Jersey law 
requires—and in 44 percent of those 
cases the person had a prior criminal 
record. 

I believe that an amendment such as is 
offered by the gentleman from Minnesota 
would certainly shoot a lot of holes in 
our New Jersey law by making it easy 
for anyone with a criminal record to get 
ammunition for his gun. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope this amend- 
ment is rejected. 

Mr. POFF. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I shall not use the full 
5 minutes. 

I believe I can demonstrate that there 
is very little difference among those of 
us who have participated in the colloquy 
concerning the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Minnesota. The fact 
that there are differences between the 
Federal definition of ammunition and 
State definitions of ammunition will not 
have the effect of subverting or nullifying 
the State laws with respect to ammuni- 
tion. On the contrary, there is no pre- 
emption clause but rather a nonpre- 
emption clause in this legislation, and 
State statutes will continue in full force 
and effect. It will continue to be a viola- 
tion of State law to sell ammunition 
which is proscribed by the State law. It 
will still be a violation of Federal law to 
ship into a State any ammunition as 
defined by Federal law which is also pro- 
scribed by State law. To the extent that 
differences exist between the two defini- 
tions, the shipment may be innocent 
under Federal law, but if guilty under 
State law, the State law will remain able 
to vindicate itself. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. POFF. I yield to the gentleman 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding, and for his response 
to the comments of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. BIESTER] and the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey [Mr. RODINO]. 

In response to a question that has been 
asked of me, Members should know be- 
fore voting on this amendment that ex- 
isting regulations of the Internal Reve- 
nue Service say that any rifle ammuni- 
tion capable of being fired from a pistol 
is pistol ammunition. So if you vote for 
my amendment you are voting not only 
for strict controls on pistol and revolver 
ammunition, but also on rifle ammuni- 
tion that is capable of being fired 
through a pistol. 

One final word, Mr. Chairman: I find 
that there are already conflicting regula- 
tions covering ammunition. The Hazard- 
ous Substance Labeling Act administered 
by the Food and Drug Administration 
has issued regulations covering shotgun 
ammunition that are in conflict with the 
regulations issued under the Truth in 
Packaging Act by the Federal Trade 
Commission. If you reject my amend- 
ment you will be compounding the regu- 
lation conflict. 

This is a problem which obviously 
needs to be worked out. This is the sort 
of thing that hearings would disclose so 
that we could deal with this situation 
intelligently. 
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Mr. RAILSBACE. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. POFF. I yield to the gentleman, 

Mr. RAILSBACK. I just want to say 
that apparently there is disagreement as 
to what the effect of the gentleman’s 
amendment would be. It is my strong 
conviction that what we are doing here 
by the bill is making it an offense for a 
Federal dealer to ship either firearms or 
ammunition, as defined under this bill, 
into a particular State in violation of a 
particular State law. 

Although a recipient within that State 
ordering ammunition through the mail 
from a Federal dealer may be in viola- 
tion of State law and may be subject to 
prosecution, I do not think the State can 
control an out-of-State licensed dealer. 

That is what we are trying to do here. 
It is only an offense for a Federal li- 
censed dealer to ship into another State 
firearms or ammunition as defined in 
this bill. We are changing the definition 
of ammunition so as to exclude most 
long gun ammunition. 

Mr. TENZER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield for a question so as to 
correct the Recorp at this point? 

Mr. POFF. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. TENZER. Is it not a fact that your 
amendment would exclude from the defi- 
nition of ammunition .22-caliber ammu- 
nition? 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Yes; it would 

Mr. TENZER. Is it not a fact that the 
ammunition that was fired from the gun 
that killed Senator Kennedy was .22-cali- 
ber ammunition? 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Yes; but I do not 
believe that by legislation we can elimi- 
nate the tragic incidents of homicide. I 
think we can reduce them and I want to 
reduce them and I am for this bill and I 
profoundly wish that will prove to be its 
effect. But I do not think even the pro- 
ponents of total ammunition control 
claim that if the bill is passed as it reads 
now that in fact it is going to prevent all 
homicides. 

Mr. TENZER. We do not claim that, 
but if we can save one life by this bill, we 
might be saving the entire world. 

Mr. CASEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. POFF. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. CASEY. Is it not true that if this 
amendment is adopted, the “Mom and 
Pop” store would not have to be a Fed- 
eral licensee? That if it is not adopted, 
they will have to be licensed to sell am- 
munition. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. The answer to the 
gentleman’s question is “Yes.” 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I will not take the full 
5 minutes, but I would like to draw at- 
tention to what has transpired in the 
colloquy between my colleague, the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. Tenzer], 
and the gentleman from Minnesota. 

The gentleman from Minnesota has 
been emphasizing that his amendment 
does not apply to pistol ammunition and 
that pistol ammunition is going to be 
covered by the bill. But he has now ad- 
mitted that pistol ammunition that hap- 
pens to be .22 caliber is going to be cov- 
ered by his amendment and excluded 
from coverage by the bill. 

I would also like ta call the Members’ 
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attention to the committee amendment 
which we adopted and which appears on 
page 18 of the committee print. Under 
that amendment, the sale of ammunition 
to certain types of persons is made un- 
lawful. Thus, anyone who votes for the 
pending amendment is saying that a 
fugitive from justice can lawfully buy 
.22-caliber ammunition or rifle ammu- 
nition. He is voting to say that drug 
addicts can lawfully buy rifle ammuni- 
tion, that a man who is under indict- 
ment for a crime or who has been con- 
victed of a crime can lawfully buy rifle 
ammunition, 

I fail to understand how anyone could 
vote for such an amendment. 

Mr. CELLER. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. BINGHAM. I am glad to yield to 
the chairman. 

Mr. CELLER. The record shows that 
747,000 pistols and revolvers were im- 
ported last year, and it was indicated 
that the ammunition used in a substan- 
tial number of those 747,000 pistols and 
revolvers were .22-caliber rimfire ammu- 
nition. Such ammunition would be ex- 
cluded from the coverage of the bill 
under the amendment proposed by the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Mac- 
GREGOR]. 

Mr. ANDREWS of North Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BINGHAM. I yield. 

Mr. ANDREWS of North Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, I think that, getting into all 
this legal definition lost us farmers some- 
place back. To put it in everyday lan- 
guage, is it not true that if the amend- 
ment proposed by the gentleman from 
Minnesota is not adopted, on my farm 
when we get a rat or a skunk in the 
granary, my 16-year-old son could not 
go to the local hardware store in Maple- 
ton and buy a box of .22-caliber shells to 
go out and shoot that skunk or rat? 

Mr. BINGHAM. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. Corman] to 
reply. 

Mr. CORMAN. Such a sale would be 
covered by the bill. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Of course, it is true 
that the principal weapon, as the gen- 
tleman knows, being a farmer and hav- 
ing a 16-year-old son, the principal 
weapon used to kill rats on farms is the 
rimfire .22. It is the plinking ammuni- 
tion that is used against rats. 

Mr. ANDREWS of North Dakota. It 
certainly would be ridiculous to prohibit 
a farmboy from buying shells in his local 
store to shoot a rodent in his own gra- 
nary. This shows how radical and broad 
the coverage of this legislation would be 
and why I oppose it in its present form. 

Isupport the amendment of the gentle- 
man from Minnesota [Mr. MACGREGOR]. 

Mr, BINGHAM. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
cline to yield further. 

I think it is clear that there is nothing 
to prevent a 16-year-old boy from using 
the family .22-caliber gun to kill rats 
and he would have a right to do so. 

Mr. CORMAN. Under this bill, it keeps 
an 18-year-old from buying ammunition. 

Mr. BINGHAM. But that does not pre- 
vent him from using it under the super- 
vision of his parents. 

Mr. CORMAN. That is correct. 
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Mr. BINGHAM. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Minnesota [Mr. MACGREGOR]. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Chairman, I 
demand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. MacGre- 
GOR and Mr. CORMAN. ‘ 

The Committee divided, and the tell- 
ers reported that there were—ayes 82, 
noes 77. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. HUNGATE 


Mr. HUNGATE. Mr. Chairman, I of- 
fered an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. HUNGATE: On 
page 11, line 5, add: “and this paragraph 
shall not be held to preclude an individual 
from mailing a firearm owned in com- 
pliance with Federal, State, and local law 
to a licensed importer, licensed manufac- 
turer, or licensed dealer for the sole pur- 
pose of repair or customizing.” 


Mr. HUNGATE. Mr. Chairman, on 
page 11 of this bill, at line 5, my amend- 
ment would simply add the following 
language: 

And this paragraph shall not be held to 
preclude an individual from mailing a fire- 
arm owned in compliance with Federal, 
State, and local law to a licensed importer, 
licensed manufacturer, or licensed dealer for 
the sole purpose of repair or customiz- 
ing. 


As I understand this legislation in its 
present form, that paragraph (A) on 
page 11 would permit a licensed manu- 
facturer or importer, or so on, to return 
a firearm to someone who is having it 
repaired, but I saw nothing in the leg- 
islation which would permit mailing for 
that purpose. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUNGATE, Mr. Chairman, I yield 
to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr, CELLER. Mr. Chairman, there is 
nothing in the act we have here that 
would preclude what the gentleman’s 
amendment purports to do. There is 
nothing that prevents anyone from send- 
ing to a dealer or any licensee a gun 
with the purpose of having it repaired or 
customized. So if the proposed bill con- 
tains no language prohibiting the action 
that the gentleman speaks of, there is 
no need for the amendment offered by 
the gentleman. 

Mr. HUNGATE. Mr. Chairman, it 
would seem to me that in dealing with 
the subject of restrictions on mailing 
firearms, we must be careful to make 
clear we do not restrict an owner mailing 
in a gun for repair or customizing. 

Mr. CELLER. In other words, the gen- 
tleman can do exactly without the 
amendment what the amendment says 
he can do. 

Mr. HUNGATE. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the chairman of the committee. 

May I inquire of the ranking minority 
Member, or the Member at the table, if 
this is their understanding. May I ask 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. RAILS- 
BACK] would it be his understanding that 
there is nothing in this current legisla- 
tion that would prohibit a man who owns 
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a rifle or a shotgun or firearm, if he 
wishes to do so, from mailing it in for 
the purpose of repair, or, if there is some 
gentleman who would like to send it in, 
to have it customized? It may be a new 
gun. Is it the opinion of the gentleman 
there is nothing in this bill that would 
prevent this? 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield further, if the gen- 
tleman insists upon his amendment, 
since it does not add or subtract any- 
thing, I am willing to accept it. 

Mr. HUNGATE. Mr. Chairman, is that 
the opinion of the gentleman from Il- 
linois? 

Mr. RAILSBACK. Mr. Chairman, we 
have no objection to the amendment. 

Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUNGATE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Chairman, I had an 
almost identical amendment prepared 
for offering, and I join in the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from 
Missouri. 

Mr. Chairman, the fact that it is nec- 
essary to offer this amendment points 
up again the result of bringing a com- 
plicated bill from a committee without 
hearings, and without giving it the care- 
ful consideration by committee as is de- 
served before reporting a bill of such far- 
reaching consequence. 

The paragraph which I seek to amend 
provides that a firearm or replacement 
firearm may be returned by a licensed 
importer, manufacturer or dealer to the 
person from which it was received, but 
there is no provision in the bill which 
would permit that person to lawfully 
send it to the licensed importer, manu- 
facturer or dealer in the first place. 

The sole purpose of this amendment 
is to make it possible for a person to law- 
fully return a defective firearm to the li- 
censed importer, manufacturer or dealer 
for the purpose of repair or replacement. 
Surely there can be no objection to such 
a provision in this bill, and I urge its 
adoption. 

Mr. HUNGATE. Mr. Chairman, I know 
the gentleman is well acquainted with 
this legislation. I welcome his support. 

Mr. KING of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUNGATE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
to the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
KING]. 

Mr. KING of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I assure the gentleman I support 
his amendment. I had intended to offer 
a similar amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I had prepared an 
amendment to line 4 on page 11 in 
which I sought to insert after firearm 
the words “repaired or remodeled fire- 
arm.” I find that the language of the 
gentleman from Missouri is superior to 
the language I had selected, and I, there- 
fore, urge the committee to adopt that 
language. It is apparent now from the 
concession made by the chairman, the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. CELLER], 
that firearms repaired or customized by 
gunsmiths may be sent to out-of-State 
residents if those guns are sent to such 
gunsmith for repairs or customizing in 
the first instance. I have a number of 
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gunsmiths in my district who otherwise 
might be put out of business by the lan- 
guage of the bill if not amended. We 
want to be sure that persons who make 
barrels, stocks, and so forth, are not 
in violation of the statute and that they 
may ply their trade without fear of vio- 
lation of the law. It is clear, therefore, 
that persons engaged in custom gun- 
smithing or repairs or remodeling of 
firearms may return firearms or replace- 
ment firearms of the same kind or type 
to persons from whom they were re- 
ceived. 

I thank the gentleman from New York, 
the distinguished chairman of the com- 
mittee, for his concession in accepting the 
amendment of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri and also the distinguished gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. RAILSBACK] for 
conceding and accepting the amendment 
on the part of the minority. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. Huncate]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR, HORTON 

Mr. HORTON. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Horton: On 
page 30, beginning in line 17 strike out 
“and in the case of surplus” and all that 
follows in line 18 and insert in lieu thereof 
the following: “excluding surplus military 
firearms; or”. 

Mr. HORTON. Mr. Chairman, my 
amendment has reference to section 925 
(d) (3). This subsection gives the Secre- 
tary authority to permit the importation 
of certain types of firearms or ammuni- 
tion, and then it lists the specific types 
that he can permit to be imported. 

Subsection (3) allows the importation 
of those firearms not coming within the 
purview of section 5848(1) of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code, which are suitable 
for sporting purposes, and includes as al- 
mee surplus military shotguns and 

es. 

In other words the Secretary, under 
the provisions of the committee bill, is 
permitted to authorize the importation 
of surplus military long guns. 

It is my judgment that a central pur- 
pose of the committee bill is to prohibit 
the mail-order purchase of long guns, 
so it seems to me we should prohibit the 
importation of long guns. 

Mr, Chairman, this bill imposes needed 
curbs on firearms imports—but it does 
not go far enough. I cannot agree with 
the exception of rifles and shotguns 
from the vast stock of foreign military 
surplus weapons. 

My amendment to the firearms control 
measure now before us would end the 
flow of foreign military surplus guns 
into the United States. This amendment 
would cut off a major source of weapons 
available to criminals. 

Statistics on weapons import are stag- 
gering. From January through May of 
this year alone, a half-million rifles, 
shotguns and pistols were imported into 
this country. The dollar value of these 
imported weapons, in addition to over- 
under combinations, revolvers, flareguns, 
harpoon guns, gun barrels and parts 
amounted to $12.9 million. 
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In May alone, 78,000 pistols and re- 
volvers were imported, valued at over 
$1 million. For the 5-month period 292,- 
000 handguns came in legally, worth 
$3.98 million. The flow of these foreign 
made handguns is effectively curbed by 
the committee bill. But the bill would 
allow foreign military rifles and shotguns 
into the country. In May, a large portion 
of the 32,112 foreign long guns imported 
fell into the category of foreign military 
surplus. Long gun imports during the 
month of May alone were worth $388,000. 

I do not have to remind any Member 
of this body that the late President Ken- 
nedy was killed with a $14 Italian mili- 
tary rifle. H.R. 17735 would effectively 
prevent the mail-order of such a gun. 
Why should we not take the further step 
of preventing its importation? 

The people of this country can ill af- 
ford the arsenal which is legally flowing 
across our borders. Without stiff import 
controls that are strictly enforced, 
weapons which are even now illegal to 
import will continue to trickle in. 

Just last week, police officials in my 
district discovered an operable .30-cali- 
ber machinegun and the housing of a .50- 
caliber machinegun in a deserted cabin. 
Both guns had been made in Japan. Only 
a few parts would have been needed to 
convert the .50-caliber housing into a 
lethal automatic weapon. The fact that 
such weapons are at large in this coun- 
try is reprehensible. Only by tight en- 
forcement of effective import controls, 
such as those proposed in this bill and 
in my amendment, can we hope to halt 
the influx of guns which have obvious 
suitability for crime. These machineguns, 
like foreign surplus military weapons, 
can have no legitimate purpose recrea- 
tional or otherwise. If our laws prohibit 
the import of machineguns because of 
their obvious criminal potential, then 
foreign surplus long guns should be sub- 
jected to similar curbs. 

Mr. Chairman, I implore our colleagues 
to recognize the seriousness of this loop- 
hole in the committee bill, and to support 
my amendment to close this loophole. 

Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HORTON. I am glad to yield to 
the gentleman from California. 

Mr. CORMAN. We have discussed this 
on both sides of the aisle, and the Com- 
mittee is willing to accept the amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Horton]. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, this amendment is 
really quite simple. It does mandatorily 
what the Secretary is permitted to do 
under existing law. 

Under the Mutual Security Act as 
amended, the Secretary of State and the 
Secretary of the Treasury now regulate 
in their entirety, issue permits for the 
importation of, exclude the importation 
of, foreign military weapons brought in 
as military surplus. They have, under ex- 
isting law, the broadest possible discre- 
tion to permit the importation of or to 
deny the importation of such surplus 
military weapons. 
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They have also something else. They 
have the power to determine who shall 
so do. They also have the power to deter- 
mine under what circumstances an indi- 
vidual may import military surplus hard- 
ware. 

In other words, the Secretary now has 
the broadest possible control. He may, if 
he so chooses, exclude in its entirety the 
importation of all weapons of this kind. 
He may exclude a particular batch. He 
may exclude a particular weapon or a 
particular class or category of weapon. 

This bill says that no longer may mili- 
tary surplus handguns be imported, but 
it does not change this broad discretion- 
ary power to exclude individual weap- 
ons, particular weapons or classes of 
weapons, or particular shipments, or the 
importation by certain classes of persons 
or by certain individuals. 

The Secretary now has the broadest 
imaginable authority to control this. If 
we have already vested in the Secretary 
this broad authority and if he has the 
capability of using it well—I am not cer- 
tain he does—then let us permit him to 
use his authority. Let us permit him to 
carry out the responsibility he has under 
existing law. 

Let us look at the kinds of weapons 
involved. Many of these are weapons of 
very high quality. Many of these are 
avidly sought by collectors. Many of 
these are used by persons with low in- 
comes to build themselves the only hunt- 
ing rifle they might have. Many of these 
are weapons of particular value for re- 
building. Many are used by American 
gunsmiths to build weapons of great 
value, of great beauty, and of great util- 
ity to large numbers of people. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DINGELL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Florida. 

Mr. SIKES. My distinguished friend 
is saying, and saying well, the matter is 
completely covered by existing law. It is 
being adequately enforced, and there is 
no justification whatever for this com- 
plete prohibition which is proposed 
under the pending amendment. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DINGELL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Where do we stand? The 
amendment says that one Secretary 
must do one thing, and, without having 
touched the basic law, apparently man- 
dates another Secretary. 

Mr. DINGELL. What this amendment 
says is that we are not going to trust 
the Secretary of State to control the 
importation of these weapons, in con- 
sultation with the Secretary of the 
Treasury and the Attorney General. It 
says instead that we will prohibit, with- 
out hearing or committee proceedings, 
the importation of military surplus 
weapons, now allowed into this country 
only under permit and rigid control. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike the requisite 
number of words. 

I rise in support of the amendment of 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
HORTON]. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the 
Committee, I am struck by the fact that 
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the gentleman from Michigan and the 
gentleman from Florida, neither of 
whose motives I question, are so com- 
pletely confident of their assertion that 
the existing law will give us all of the 
protection which the members of the 
Committee say it will not; and which the 
distinguished Members of the House 
who have studied this question say it will 
not. Incidentally, the members of the 
Committee have no formal association 
with the National Rifle Association, as 
does the gentleman from Michigan. If, 
in fact, those safeguards exist, it would 
occur to me that the arguments of the 
gentleman from Michigan are redun- 
dant. If they exist, perhaps we should 
duplicate them. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I 
yield to the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. YATES. As a matter of fact, I had 
occasion a few weeks ago to check into 
this matter and offered an amendment 
on the floor of the House which sought 
to restrict the importation of foreign 
military surplus. I checked with the In- 
ternal Revenue Service at that time, 
which is the agency of the Treasury De- 
partment controlling this flow, and I was 
told by the Internal Revenue Service that 
they are not certain that they do have 
the right to prevent the importation of 
such weapons and they seek to do it now 
through regulation. They are not sure 
they have that right under the law. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. The 
gentleman is quite correct. Also, some- 
thing which is implicit in this whole dis- 
cussion and which, of course, is not in 
the possession or the knowledge of any of 
us, are the activities of the enormous gun 
supply agency in Alexandria, Va. We 
cannot tell, because we are not in the 
possession of certain classified informa- 
tion from the CIA or otherwise, as to 
what exists there and where it goes and 
to whom and at what price; and when it 
returns. I know, having lived over there 
during congressional sessions for a num- 
ber of years, that there was an enormous 
anxiety and a real one about the exist- 
ence of any number of World War I 
handgrenades which are extremely 
volatile. It is a fact that one can now 
purchase anything from a hand gun to 
a howitzer in Alexandria. The gentleman 
from Michigan is ecstatic in his descrip- 
tion of beautiful weapons. I am not 
against beautiful weapons or people own- 
ing them, but I think they ought to be 
plugged or else there should be no am- 
munition for them. The fact that you do 
not have a bullet to put in the weapon 
with which to take a life, whether it be 
of an animal or a human being, does not 
diminish in the slightest the exquisite 
handwork of the weapon. I am all for 
beautiful weapons. I simply want to 
know who has them and to keep them out 
of the hands of maniacs. Legitimate 
hunters need have no fear of this amend- 
ment. 

Mr. TENZER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman. yield? 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Yes. 
I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. TENZER. There was recently a 
handgrenade installed in an automobile 
of the county executive in Nassau Coun- 
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ty. This was attached to the heater. 
When the car would start up and the 
heat would go on and he switched it off, 
that handgrenade would have gone off. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Of 
course, nobody described a handgrenade 
as being beautiful, but in the case you 
describe it was horrible. The gentleman 
from Michigan says that some guns are 
beautiful, and I concede that they are. 
But they are also dangerous. This is per- 
fectly reasonable legislation. Despite all 
of the sportsmen and the National Rifle 
Association and its directors, of which 
the gentleman from Michigan, Repre- 
sentative DINGELL is one, the fact of the 
matter is that this is an absolutely essen- 
tial amendment and should be enacted. 

Mr. TENZER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I yield 
to the gentleman. 

Mr. TENZER. A handgrenade is not 
used for hunting. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Not 
usually, of course, but for hunting Mr. 
Nickerson in this case, I assume. 

Mr. TENZER. Yes, 

Mr. HORTON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I yield 
to the gentleman. 

Mr. HORTON. I want to thank the 
gentleman for his comments and also 
point out to the membership that the 
purpose of this amendment was to re- 
move the permission given to the Secre- 
tary by the committee bill specifically to 
permit importation in the case of sur- 
plus military firearms, being rifles and 
shotguns. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. The 
gentleman from New York is quite cor- 
rect. We have discussed his amendment 
at length and I am in his debt for the 
great amount of work which he has put 
into it. The gentleman’s amendment will 
in no circumstance deprive a legitimate 
person ownership of a gun. 

Mr. HORTON. I think it is a very im- 
portant amendment. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I do, 
too, and I would like to hear some statis- 
tics from these proponents of these great, 
gorgeous gun lovers—I would like to 
hear some statistics as to what goes on 
in Alexandria, Va., on Dock Street where 
they have thousands and thousands of 
weapons in storage. It is my understand- 
ing that the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Horton] will insert in the RECORD 
statistics which we have discussed for 
some time. Mr. Chairman, I urge the 
adoption of the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Horton]. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. Horton) there 
were—ayes 43, noes 43. 

Mr. HORTON. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. HORTON 
and Mr. DINGELL. 

The Committee again divided, and the 
tellers reported that there were—ayes 65, 
noes 62. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. DOWDY 


Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Dowpy: On 
page 12, line 3, between the word “State” 
and the colon, insert, “except for temporary 
use for sporting purposes”; 

On page 12, line 23, after the word “de- 
liver”, insert “except for temporary use for 
sporting purposes”; 

On page 14, line 1, after the word “am- 
munition”, insert “except for temporary use 
for sporting purposes”; 

On page 14, line 16, after the word “‘fire- 
arm”, insert. “except for temporary use for 
sporting purposes”; 

On page 15, line 8, after the word am- 
munition”, insert “except for temporary use 
for sporting purposes”; and 

On page 20, after line 8, add a new sub- 
section: 

“(m) The phrase ‘temporary use for sport- 
ing purposes’ as used in this section means 
the temporary use or possession of a firearm 
or ammunition while engaged in, going to, or 
returning from a legal hunting, trap shoot- 
ing or other sporting activity involving the 
use of firearms or ammunition or both.” 


Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Chairman, prefacing 
my remarks on this amendment, I have 
heard the proponents of this antigun bill 
that it is not their intention to bar a 
hunter or sportsman to carry his guns 
and ammunition to another State for 
use in his sports activities; but when I 
tendered this amendment in committee, 
I do not recall any such disclaimer; 
there, the argument was made that this 
exception should not be incorporated, be- 
cause it would “weaken” the bill. 

But that is all beside the point. There 
are definite rules which the courts fol- 
low in the construction and interpre- 
tation of a legislative enactment. The 
rule that is important here is that the 
Court, in construing a statute, will con- 
fine its consideration to the four corners 
of the statute, and if the words are clear, 
no ambiguity, the Court will assume that 
the legislature or the Congress meant 
what it said in enacting the statute. The 
Court will not reach for the intent of the 
legislature or the intent of the Congress 
that enacted a statute under those cir- 
cumstances, on the assumption, whether 
justified or not, that the legislators had 
the intelligence to know what they were 
doing, and to enact what they intended. 

In this bill, the words are clear; there 
is no ambiguity to cause a Court to look 
to the intent of Congress in construing 
its effect. There is no exception for the 
hunter or sportsman. The words are very 
plain, and not subject to construction, 
from outside its four corners. The words 
of the bill, as written, may be construed 
to prohibit the transfer or delivery of a 
firearm between hunting or shooting 
companions who happen to reside in dif- 
ferent States, and this even though the 
use of the weapon were confined to a 
brief period of time when the firearm or 
ammunition might be in full view of the 
owner at all times. 

This is an obvious fault in the wording 
of the law, which must be corrected 
wherever the transfer or delivery of fire- 
arms and ammunition are prohibited in 
the language of the bill. In passing far- 
reaching legislation, as this is, great cau- 
tion must be exercised to avoid legislative 
overkill, that will result in making tech- 
nical lawbreakers of good citizens. 

Under the bill, as written, the law 
would prohibit the type of game hunts 
wherein a part of the guide’s business is 
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to supply hunting rifies or shotguns and 
ammunition to his out-of-State cus- 
tomers. This prohibition appears in the 
paragraph beginning on line 21, of page 
12 of the bill. 

Apparently this would also prohibit the 
operation of shooting galleries enjoyed 
by out-of-State visitors. Even charitable 
“turkey shoots” could run afoul of this 
law, if the patronage of out-of-State visi- 
tors were involved. 

My amendment should be adopted, and 
certainly it would in nowise weaken the 
bill, but would only make clear what has 
been stated during this debate to be the 
intent of Congress. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOWDY. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
think the gentleman has offered a good 
amendment and I rise in support of it. 

Mr. Chairman, I will vote against the 
firearms control bill which is before us, 
and I believe it should be recommitted 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

While recognizing the merits of legis- 
lation to ban mail-order sale of fire- 
arms—an area over which there can be 
no doubt about Federal jurisdiction—I 
believe this bill goes well beyond that 
area. 

The bill asserts Federal jurisdiction in 
several fields which I personally believe 
should remain in State or local hands. 

The bill undoubtedly opens the door to 
Federal licensing and registration. 

While its principal sponsors state they 
do not intend to use the bill as a vehicle 
to secure Federal licensing provisions, 
the passage of the measure in its present 
form will undoubtedly increase the like- 
lihood of enactment of such a licensing 
bill—which could easily be the product 
of a Senate-House conference. 

I am completely opposed to Federal 
controls in the field of firearms licensing 
and registration. 

I regret that no hearings were held in 
the Judiciary Committee on H.R. 17735 
prior to its approval by the committee 
less than 2 weeks after its introduction. 

This is a subject on which millions of 
Americans feel strongly, and on which 
careful hearings should precede any 
committee’s action. 

I hope the bill will be recommitted to 
permit such hearings in advance of any 
further consideration by the Congress. 

Mr. CORMAN, Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, within the time that 
we have had to look at this amendment, 
I must say it appears to destroy much of 
the bill. It looks as if it repeals all of the 
bill except the prohibition of mail orders. 
purchase a weapon over the counter if he 
indicates that it is for a legitimate sport- 
ing purpose, 

That clearly and effectively would re- 
peal the restrictions as to minors. It 
would repeal the restrictions on one go- 
ing outside of his State to purchase a 
weapon because all he has to tell the 
dealer is that he is buying it for a legit- 
imate purpose. 

Clearly this would take away from 
the States any meaningful ability to 
regulate the ownership or transfer of 
weapons. 
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A vote in support of this amendment 
is merely a vote to do away with the 
major portions of this bill. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge that the amend- 
ment be defeated. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CORMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. CELLER. The amendment seems 
to imply that if a man or if a minor 
wants to purchase a gun, he would sim- 
ply say to the dealer, I am going to 
use this for temporary or sporting pur- 


poses. 

How could a dealer prove otherwise? 
What evidence would one have to show 
that he is going to use it for temporary 
and/or sporting purposes? 

Mr. CORMAN. The gentleman is com- 
pletely correct. 

The whole philosophy of this bill is 
that there is going to be some regula- 
tion based on the conduct of the licen- 
see—the dealer. 

We all know that you cannot just by 
looking at a person tell whether he is go- 
ing to use his gun to shoot ducks or to 
shoot people. But there are certain kinds 
of people who ought to be prevented from 
buying guns, and you are placing some 
ability on the part of the dealer and some 
responsibility on the part of the dealer to 
make the decision as whether a prospec- 
tive buyer falls within the prohibited 
categories. 

Mr. CELLER. Is it not true also that 
any youth under the age of 18—youth of 
maybe 13 or 14 or 16 years of age could 
get a gun if he says he is going to use it 
for temporary or sporting purposes? 

Mr. CORMAN. Under the proposed 
amendment, a 4-year-old boy could say 
he was going hunting and the dealer 
would be authorized to sell him the gun. 

Mr. MIZE. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. CORMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. MIZE. Was the accused killer of 
Senator Kennedy a citizen of the State 
of California? 

Mr. CORMAN. My information is that 
he was not. But I do not know for cer- 
tain. 

Mr. MIZE. Let us assume that he was. 
He had no previous criminal record and 
could he not, under the bill, have gone 
to a sporting goods store in Pasadena, let 
us say, and show his driver’s license, that 
he possibly had, or other evidence that he 
was a citizen of California and of age and 
say he wanted to purchase a .22-caliber 
revolver for target practice? 

Mr. CORMAN. I will have to confess 
I do not know the local ordinance in Pas- 
adena. I do know the purpose of this bill, 
and it is to put the States in a position 
to regulate the ownership and transfer 
of guns, if that is the decision that the 
State legislature has made. 

Mr. MIZE. But it would put the respon- 
sibility of deciding whether or not to sell 
the gun on a sporting-goods salesman. 

Mr. CORMAN. This bill would put on 
the dealer an obligation, first of all, to as- 
certain the majority of the purchaser, 
and that seems relatively simple. The 
other thing is he needs some evidence of 
residence. There is no question that 
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there may be falsification of residence, 
but that residence requirement certainly 
diminishes the availability of weapons to 
people in States other than their resi- 
dence. It diminishes the probability of 
people circumventing the laws of their 
own States by crossing State lines to 
make purchases. 

Mr. MIZE. This young man might have 
complied with all the regulations. That 
is, he was a citizen; he was in his ma- 
jority; he had no criminal record. Yet 
the dealer would have no way of knowing 
whether he did or did not. He still could 
have acquired a revolver legally, and he 
could have acquired ammunition legally. 
Is that correct? 

Mr. CORMAN. Yes, except, as I under- 
stand it, there is the question of whether 
or not he was a resident of California. 
If he were not a resident of California, 
the dealer is obligated 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from California has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. CORMAN 
was allowed to proceed for 1 additional 
minute.) 

Mr. CORMAN. The point is that if the 
State of residence of Sirhan prohibited 
his getting a gun without a license or 
some sort of permit, he would not be able 
to go across a State line and buy it. He 
could buy it locally within his State, so 
far as this legislation is concerned, but 
that would be up to State law. 

Mr. RAILSBACK. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the amendment. 

I wonder if the gentleman from Texas 
would answer a couple of questions. Mr. 
Chairman, as I understand the gentle- 
man’s amendment, it relates primarily 
to temporary transfers for sporting pur- 
poses. Is that correct? 

Mr. DOWDY. That is correct. 

Mr. RAILSBACK. I wonder if the gen- 
tleman knows—and I would like the at- 
tention of the Chairman and I would like 
also to call the Members’ attention to 
page 12, which relates to transfers to 
persons who are outside the State of 
their residence—I call the Chairman's 
attention to subparagraph 5 on page 12, 
and ask him if it is not his understand- 
ing that right now there is nothing to 
prevent a temporary transfer outside a 
person's State of residence. Assume that 
he is on a hunting expedition and he 
loses his weapon, or assume that he 
either wants to borrow one or rent one. 
Is there anything under this bill that 
would prevent such a temporary trans- 
fer to an individual outside the State of 
his residence? 

Mr. CELLER. There is not. 

Mr. RAILSBACK. Is that because the 
language on page 12 relates entirely to 
a transfer of title, each of the words re- 
lates to a transfer of title but not to a 
rental or a bailment situation or a tem- 
porary transfer? 

Mr. CELLER. That is correct. 

Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAILSBACK. I am glad to yield to 
the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. DOWDY. The bill does not say 
that. It says, “to transfer, sell, trade, 
give, transport, or deliver.” It does not 
say anything about whether it is tempo- 
rary or permanent. 
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Mr. RAILSBACK. It is my under- 
standing that in the language just re- 
ferred to, every single one of those words 
relates to an actual transfer of title, and 
this would include delivery. It would in- 
clude “transfer, sell, trade, give, trans- 
port, or deliver,” but this would not pre- 
vent and it is my understanding that it 
is our intention that it would not include 
any kind of temporary transfer. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. Corman]. 

Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Chairman, the gen- 
tleman is correct. It is the clear intent of 
the committee, and it is the purpose of 
this bill to prevent people from going 
outside their State of residence to acquire 
a weapon and bring it back into the State. 
The gentleman’s amendment would com- 
pletely destroy that purpose. 

It is not the purpose of the committee 
to stop a temporary use of a weapon by 
a hunter at the site of the game outside 
his own State, but we do prohibit his 
going out and purchasing a gun or other- 
wise acquiring title to it and getting con- 
trol of it and bringing it back into the 
State, because that would completely 
frustrate the ability of the State to regu- 
late the transfer or ownership of guns 
within their own States. 

Mr. RAILSBACK. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield now to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman. I will say, if it is the in- 
tent of the committee to do what my 
amendment proposes to do, I can see no 
harm in adopting it, because it is doing 
what they say is the intent anyway. 

Mr. RAILSBACK. Mr. Chairman, as I 
understand the gentleman’s amendment, 
it goes one further step than that. In 
other words, the gentleman is concerned 
primarily about temporary transfers, 
and we say they are not hindered by 
reason of this bill; but the gentleman 
goes one step further, and provides, on 
page 14, for transfers of firearms or am- 
munition to individuals who may be 
under age. 

I would guess that is the one thing the 
committee would not want to accept. But 
aside from that, it seems to me as far as 
affecting the purpose of the gentleman, 
to permit the temporary transfer, for in- 
stance, if somebody loses a weapon out- 
side his State, it is not my understanding, 
and, from what the gentleman from 
California said, that is not our intent, 
and we do not intend to prevent tempo- 
rary transfers. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Dowpy]. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. Downy) there 
were—ayes 25, noes 49. 

So the amendment was rejected. 


AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. HUNGATE 


Mr. HUNGATE. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Huncate: On 
page 20, line 18, insert before the colon: 
“Provided, however, That this section shall 
not apply to one who hand loads ammuni- 
tion for his own firearms, or reloads the same, 
or custom loads the same, and who does not 
hand load, reload, or custom load ammuni- 
tion for others”. 
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Mr, HUNGATE. Mr. Chairman, I be- 
lieve the amendment is self-explana- 
tory. It simply endeavors to provide that 
a person who—as many sportsmen and 
people who follow shooting as a hobby 
like to do—wants to hand load his own 
ammunition, with a certain type of load, 
or reload, or reload as a practice, or 
make a custom load, that person would 
not have to be licensed as a manufac- 
turer or destructive devices dealer or 
dealer or handler if he restricted him- 
self to doing this just for himself and 
not for others. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, HUNGATE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
think the gentleman’s amendment is a 
sensible one. I know it covers a need 
that exists in many parts of the country, 
where reloading and hand loading are a 
very common practice. This is the case 
in my own State, and I am sure it is 
so in many other States. I hope the com- 
mittee will accept the amendment. 

Mr. HUNGATE. Mr. Chairman, I ap- 
preciate the gentleman’s support. 

Mr. POFF. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUNGATE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Virginia. 

Mr. POFF. Mr. Chairman, it seems to 
me that the language of the bill itself 
already is plain and that such opera- 
tions as those defined in the gentleman’s 
amendment would not be covered by the 
reach of the bill. Yet, in order to make 
abundantly clear what is already cer- 
tain, I support the gentleman’s amend- 
ment. 

I do not speak for anyone else on this 
side of the aisle, but I understand other 
members of the committee are in sub- 
stantial accord. 

Mr. HUNGATE. I appreciate the gen- 
tleman’s support. When the gentleman 
speaks his opinion, I listen. 

Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUNGATE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Washington. 

Mr. FOLEY. I compliment the gentle- 
man for the presentation of this amend- 
ment. I believe it is highly desirable to 
permit those who engage in the shooting 
sports to engage in hand loading and 
custom loading, and to be able to con- 
tinue to do so without inconvenience, 

As the gentleman knows, it is a matter 
of economy for many people who would 
not be able to engage in sport shooting 
unless they are able to hand load. 

Mr. HUNGATE. I thank the gentle- 
man for his contribution. 

Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUNGATE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Missouri. 

Mr. RANDALL. I should like to associ- 
ate myself with the gentleman from 
Missouri, and I commend him for his 
effort. I do not know how many people 
this would affect, but in the opinion of 
some of us, with a bill this bad, if it will 
help only a few it will help some. If it 
helps a little bit it is a contribution. 

Mr. HUNGATE. I appreciate the gen- 
tleman’s support. 
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Mr. BIESTER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUNGATE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. BIESTER. So far as our side is con- 
cerned, we accept the amendment. 

Mr. HUNGATE. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUNGATE. I yield to the chair- 
man. 

Mr. CELLER. I believe if the gentle- 
man from Missouri will look at the re- 
port, on page 11 he will find the follow- 
ing under the definition of the term 
“manufacturer”: 

Accordingly, a person who makes firearms 
or ammunition for his own use, such as an 
ammunition reloader, or only occasionally 
makes and sells a firearm would not be a 
manufacturer. 


So I do not know what the amendment 
adds to the bill. I do not believe it adds 
anything. So far as I am personally con- 
cerned, I would accept the amendment. 

Mr. HUNGATE. I appreciate that. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, the only reason I do 
move to strike is that here is a case of 
amendment on the floor of the House, 
with all sorts of amendments being 
offered. The committee members on both 
sides of the aisle say they will accept this 
amendment. 

The question comes to my mind: Why 
was this not put in the bill in the com- 
mittee? This is a question which comes 
to my mind on a great many of these 
matters. It seems to me very clear that 
this bill has not been adequately studied 
by the committee, and this is further 
proof. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. I believe it is im- 
portant to note in connection with the 
gentleman’s comment that the bill cur- 
rently under debate was introduced some 
time during the afternoon of Monday, 
June 10. Copies of the bill were available 
to members of the Judiciary Committee 
for the first time on the morning of Tues- 
day, June 11. A meeting of the Judiciary 
Committee was held starting at 10 a.m. 
on that day. Members were asked to vote 
the bill up or down without any consid- 
eration of the bill at all, without any 
hearings, and without even an opportu- 
nity for members to have the bill read. 

That effort lost on a tie vote because 
many of us who favor generally the pur- 
poses of the bill felt it very important to 
give at least some consideration to the 
normal legislative procedure. 

So we were given 9 days, or until June 
20, and on June 20 without the benefit, 
again, of any hearings, but with the 
opportunity to carefully consider all the 
provisions of the bill, another Judiciary 
Committee meeting was held, at which 
time the bill was approved. 

It was because of the denial of proper 
legislative consideration, including hear- 
ings, that we have the problems the gen- 
tleman referred to on the floor of the 
House today. 
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Mr. CURTIS. I thank the gentleman 
from Minnesota. It is becoming clearer 
and clearer that this is the way, I regret 
to say, the House this year under the 
Democratic leadership has been bring- 
ing matters to the floor which have not 
had adequate study in the committee. 

Here we are writing laws that are go- 
ing to affect the lives of many people. I 
am not arguing pro or con on this bill; 
I merely say that this is a poor way to 
legislate. Frankly, I believe that the 
committee should have taken the time 
to do its homework in this area, and 
then come before the House with a proper 
study, so that those of us who are not 
on the committee could have the oppor- 
tunity to base our judgment at least on 
a little bit of study. 

Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to say to 
the gentleman from Missouri first of all 
that this amendment does absolutely 
nothing. It does not change the intent 
or the effect of this bill at all. I assume 
that is the reason why some of the mem- 
bers of the committe are not making a 
great fight about it one way or the other. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CORMAN. I will be glad to yield. 

Mr. CURTIS. Then, for heaven’s sake, 
do not put it on. This is no way to clut- 
ter up legislation, and the gentleman 
knows this. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I tell the gentleman 
from Missouri he has not even been in 
the Chamber to listen to the debate, 
which indicates his interest in this 
legislation. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. I refuse to yield. 

Beyond that I will say that this bill 
was voted out of the Judiciary Commit- 
tee by a vote of 29 to 6. The bill was con- 
sidered in the subcommittee any number 
of days. We had an ad hoc committee 
studying and considering the bill in 
detail. We met in executive session some 
15 or 16 times. The bill was considered 
most minutely both by the subcommittee 
and by the full committee. It is rather 
idle and very unfortunate that the gen- 
tleman from Missouri comes into this 
Chamber at this late hour and subjects 
the members of the Committee on the 
Judiciary to this kind of criticism. I 
think it is unfair, and I think when the 
gentleman revises his remarks he should 
make some changes in them. 

Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the last word. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RUMSFELD. I will be happy to 
yield to the distinguished gentleman 
from Missouri. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Chairman, I am sorry 
that the chairman of the committee did 
not see fit to yield. I want to say to the 
gentleman that I have been here, and I 
was certainly here all of Friday. There 
have been moments when I have been off 
the floor. 

I have also read the committee report 
and tried to find what little hearings 
they had. Yes, I am critical of the Com- 
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mittee on the Judiciary and the chair- 
man in this instance. The record is there 
for anyone to look at. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RUMSFELD. I will be happy to in 
just a moment. I would like to associ- 
ate myself with the remarks of the gen- 
tleman from Missouri and make the 
further point that the chairman’s re- 
fusal to yield, it seems to me, was un- 
fortunate, and is not the way that we will 
get thoughtful discussion and dialog in 
this Chamber. Too often debate in this 
Chamber is not debate at all, but rather 
a string of unrelated speeches. It would 
seem to me that yielding for a response 
when an individual asks someone to yield 
in an instance like this, is the best way 
to get to the facts of a situation. I regret 
that the chairman was unwilling to yield 
to that Member so that he could com- 
ment on the allegation made. 

Mr. GROSS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RUMSFELD. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Especially after referring 
to him personally. 

I want to say that the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. Curtis] has been here 
most of this afternoon. I have person- 
ally seen him here. 

Mr. RUMSFELD. I might add that I 
have been sitting next to him much of 
oi a and the gentleman is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the balance 
of my time. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, since the name of the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. CURTIS] 
has been mentioned, I think that I should 
say I wish every Member of this body 
had been as faithful in his attendance 
as the gentleman from Missouri. If so, 
we would have much more representa- 
tive voting in this Chamber than is often 
the case in the Committee of the Whole. 
I want to commend the gentleman for 
his consistent presence in this Chamber 
when the business of the House is being 
transacted, as well as for the valuable 
contributions he often makes during the 
course of debate. The gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. Curtis] is a credit to the 
House and to the people of his State. I 
have never known a more responsible 
legislator. It is a privilege to serve with 
him in the Congress. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. Huncate]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. SIKES 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Srxes: On page 
28, line 13, immediately after “(a)” insert 
the following: “(1)”. 

On page 28, after line 18, insert the fol- 
lowing: 

“(2) Nothing contained in this chapter 
shall be construed to prevent shipments of 
firearms and ammunition to institutions, or- 
ganizations, or persons to whom such fire- 
arms and ammunition may be lawfully de- 
livered by the Secretary of the Army, nor 
to prevent the transportation of such fire- 
arms and ammunition so delivered by their 
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lawful possessors while they are engaged in 
military training or in competitions.” 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, this lan- 
guage which I propose is part of the 
existing Federal Firearms Act. It would 
restore the exception to the prohibition 
which H.R. 17735, as amended, would 
place on interstate firearms shipments 
made under the program for the Na- 
tional Board for the Promotion of Rifle 
Practice. 

The reason for the amendment is 
clear. The language of the bill now be- 
fore you would require that all the ac- 
tivities of the National Board for the 
Promotion of Rifle Practice be conducted 
through licensed dealers, This is an un- 
necessary, a costly, and a time-consum- 
ing procedure. The only effect would be 
to further limit, discourage, and dis- 
credit the work of a reputable agency 
of Government. The National Board for 
the Promotion of Rifle Practice is a rec- 
ognized Federal agency of long stand- 
ing and it is fully capable of continuing 
to accept and discharge the responsi- 
bility for properly screening and super- 
vising the activities which are carried 
on through its program. 

The good work of the National Board 
for the Promotion of Rifle Practice in 
supporting marksmanship clubs is na- 
tionally recognized. Because of the cur- 
rent stress on economy, the present pro- 
gram. will be limited to junior clubs, jun- 
ior divisions of senior clubs, and under- 
graduate college clubs. The stated pur- 
pose is to better assist those groups to 
learn marksmanship and proper weap- 
ons handling who most likely will be 
called into the service of their country. 
There is a recognized need for sound 
basic training in marksmanship, It is 
important from the standpoint of safety, 
important from the standpoint of proper 
utilization of weapons, important from 
the standpoint of self-protection, impor- 
tant to the sportsman, and important to 
the man who will soon be wearing a uni- 
form. 

The activities of the National Board 
for the Promotion of Rifle Practice are 
soundly based and they have contrib- 
uted much. To destroy this program 
willy-nilly without reason or hearings by 
omission, deliberate or otherwise, of the 
language which I recommend is inex- 
cusable. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, this is a very important 
amendment and the sole beneficiary of 
this amendment would be the members 
of the National Rifle Association which 
laid a tremendous barrage of propaganda 
against this bill. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, would the 
distinguished gentleman from New York 
yield for a correction? 

Mr. CELLER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Florida. 

Mr. SIKES. These young boys or young 
men are not members of the National 
Rifle Association. They are engaged in 
the activities of marksmanship groups. 
They are groups engaged in college 
ROTC. They are not members of the 
National Rifle Association. 

Mr. CELLER. I would respectfully 
differ with the gentleman. I think that 
this amendment is primarily offered for 
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the benefit of the membership of the 
National Rifle Association. 

The language in the amendment 
would establish an exemption to the pro- 
hibition on interstate firearms ship- 
ments in H.R. 17735, for shipments made 
under the program of the National 
Board for the Promotion of Rifle Prac- 
tice. This exemption was deliberately 
omitted from title IV of the omnibus 
crime bill. 

The omission of this exemption is de- 
liberate, and the Department of Justice 
strongly opposes inserting it in the pres- 
ent legislation. The exemption contained 
in preexisting law was extremely broad 
and, if perpetuated, would remove from 
the coverage of the new firearms law 
nearly one million firearms users who 
belong to the “organizations” described. 
The only organization that qualifies 
under the exemption is the National 
Rifle Association. 

The primary purpose of the legislation 
is to channel commerce in firearms 
through licensed outlets within the State 
of residence of the purchaser, in order 
to make possible effective State regula- 
tion of the use and possession of these 
weapons. That is the purpose of the bill 
before us, but exempting any large cate- 
gory of persons would frustrate this 
objective. 

There is no reason to give special treat- 
ment to members of the National Rifle 
Association, or to exempt such persons 
from the operation of the act. Omission 
of the exemption creates no material 
hardship on the members of the National 
Rifle Association, who will still be able 
to purchase and transport firearms on 
the same basis as other persons. 

I remind the members of the Commit- 
tee that title IV of the Safe Streets and 
Crime Control Act of 1968, recently 
passed by this House, also omitted this 
proviso. In other words, only a few weeks 
ago we took out this proviso and now 
we want to put it in. Were we right 
then? Are we right now? I believe we 
must keep it out, and I believe it is rather 
brash on the part of the National Rifle 
Association to come into this Chamber, 
in view of its history, and ask for this 
exemption that all its members—I believe 
there are over 1 million of them—should 
be exempt from the burdens and the op- 
erations of this act. 

Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of the 
amendment, 

The distinguished chairman of the 
Committee on the Judiciary is slightly 
incorrect. I am a member of the National 
Rifle Association, and I have no apolo- 
gies to make for that, but the primary 
beneficiaries of this organization will be 
the high school and college ROTC and 
NROTC programs. These are the people 
who are taught rifle marksmanship and 
participate in these teams throughout 
this Nation. They will be the primary 
beneficiaries. 

There is one other thing that the 
chairman said, “that we just knocked 
this out a few weeks ago, so we ought 
not to change it.” I wonder why he did 
not believe that the definition of an 
antique firearm in the crime bill which 
is completely changed in this one, be- 
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cause he said, well, it is a better deal. 
The chairman will admit that he has put 
a completely different definition of an 
antique firearm in this bill than in the 
other bill 4 or 5 weeks ago. 

Now, what applies to one, Mr. Chair- 
man, ought to apply to the other. But 
the people who need this bill are the 
NROTC and the ROTC, and your high 
school ROTC. They are the youngsters 
who are willing to carry the flag, and 
let us help them to carry it. 

Mr. CONYERS. Mr, Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROBERTS. I yield to the gentle- 

man. 
Mr. CONYERS. I have heard a conver- 
sation on this amendment, about bene- 
fiting high school members of the ROTC; 
would the gentleman in the well explain 
to me how this amendment would help 
high school students in the ROTC? 

Mr. ROBERTS. It will make it possible 
to ship the ammunition to them from 
the board whereas otherwise they can- 
not ship it. 

Mr. CONYERS. Is not the gentleman 
advised that the ROTC could operate 
without the benefit of this amendment? 

Mr. ROBERTS. It is possible that it 
might, but under this amendment the 
board could ship it to them. Under the 
language the way it is now set up, there 
is a considerable amount of doubt about 
it. But it certainly will not hurt any- 
thing. 

‘ Mr, CONYERS. I am not so sure about 
hat. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROBERTS. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. YATES. The hearings of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations show that a 
study was conducted by a Madison Ave- 
nue consultant firm, Arthur A. Little 
Co, 

A result of that was to appraise the 
results of this program. One of the ques- 
tions asked of this company was what 
the effect of this program was with re- 
spect to men who are coming into the 
Army. One of the findings of that report 
was to the effect that the program bene- 
fited only 3 percent of all the young men 
who served in the armed services. 

Mr. ROBERTS. That is all right. If it 
just benefits 3 percent—those are the 
people who are going to be the officers 
and who are going to be out there lead- 
ing the troops. If you believe in fighting 
for your country—and certainly you do— 
then I would believe that you should vote 
for this amendment. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROBERTS. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. DINGELL. As a matter of fact, I 
would say to my good friend, the gentle- 
man from Illinois, that the report, 
which he may not have read with the 
same care as I did, found that the Na- 
tional Board for the Promotion of Rifle 
Practice and programs conducted under 
their leadership is of significant value to 
troops on active duty and find that they 
are better suited to carry out their re- 
sponsibilities. They found something 
else—they recommended that the work 
in that area be carried on. 
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That is precisely what this amendment 
seeks to do. 

I would point out also to my friend, 
the gentleman from Illinois, something 
else more important and that is this 
program, the one about which we are 
talking now, is carefully and closely regu- 
lated by the Department of Defense and 
the ammunition is subject entirely to 
Government control from the time it 
leaves the Government stocks until such 
time as it is fired. 

Mr. ROBERTS. And it also must be 
accounted for in every way from the time 
it is shipped until it is finally expended. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROBERTS. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. YATES. If what the gentleman 
says is true, why has the Department of 
Defense cut this down from an appro- 
priation of $2 million to an appropria- 
tion of $56,000 for the present fiscal year? 

Mr. ROBERTS. The gentleman is a 
member of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions and I am not a member. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. SIKES]. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. Srxes), there 
were—ayes 48, noes 52. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, I demand 
tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. SIKES and 
Mr. CORMAN. 

The Committee again divided, and the 
tellers reported that there were—ayes 77, 
noes 59. 

So the amendment was agreed to, 


AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR, DOWDY 


Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Downy: On 
page 12, line 3, between the word “State” 
and the colon, insert “in violation of the law 
of said State”. 


Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Chairman, the mes- 
sage of the Attorney General, which ac- 
companied this proposed legislation 
stated that the purpose of the proposal 
is to give States and local communities 
the capacity and the incentive to enforce 
effectively their own gun-control laws. 
He stated further that it would insure 
that strong local or State laws are not 
subverted by a deadly interstate traffic in 
firearms or ammunition. 

The amendment Lhave proposed would 
do no harm to those ends, and, in fact, 
would strengthen the bill by making cer- 
tain the laws of the particular State 
would not be violated by an importation. 
With my amendment, a State which 
would wish to impose stricter controls on 
firearms would be free to do so, while 
exempting those States which, for what- 
ever reason, do not wish to impose the 
stricter controls. The amendment would 
accomplish the very purpose which the 
Attorney General, himself, said he 
wanted to accomplish. 

Furthermore, this amendment would 
remove one of the harsh results of the 
bill, which may have been unintended, 
but which was brought out during earlier 
debate, when one of our colleagues raised 
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the question, if this bill were enacted, 
could he legally carry his shotgun, which 
he has in his domicile here in Washing- 
ton, back to his residence in one of the 
Western States, and he was told that he 
could not legally do so. My amendment 
would relieve that problem. 

To further illustrate the intendment 
of the amendment, as I have read the 
bill, and followed the debate, with my 
temporary domicile in the District of Co- 
lumbia during sessions of Congress, I 
could go quail hunting in Virginia, and 
while there, since Virginia adjoins the 
District of Columbia, I could buy a shot- 
gun, and could legally return with it to 
the District of Columbia; but when I got 
ready to get that shotgun with me to my 
residence in Texas, I could not do so ex- 
cept I make myself liable to the pain of 
fine and incarceration. 

Furthermore, many people annually 
move their residences from State to 
State. Unless this amendment is adopted, 
a person could not lawfully move his 
shotgun with him when he moved his 
residence to another State not adjacent 
to the State from which he moved, with- 
out making himself liable for fine and 
imprisonment. 

This should not be, either for me, or 
any other citizen of the United States. 

My amendment should be adopted, and 
Iso urge. 

Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe I have the 
amendment before me, although I had 
to take it down as it was read. So far as 
I can see, what it does is to repeal that 
portion of the law which attempts to pro- 
hibit people going outside their State of 
8 to buy a gun and bring it back 

That is a significant portion of this bill. 
If we repeal that, we have not much 
left. 

There was considerable discussion by 
the gentleman who offered the amend- 
ment that he would be prohibited from 
buying a gun in his place of temporary 
residence and taking it back to his per- 
manent residence. I think the record is 
clear on that point. For the purposes of 
this bill, a person may have more than 
one residence. If he resides for a substan- 
tial period of time in one place, he may 
legally purchase a weapon, as far as this 
bill is concerned and assuming, of course, 
he complies with local law. 

So we ought not to confuse a person’s 
ability to buy a gun in his place of tem- 
porary residence with the attempt to 
frustrate the purpose of this bill, which 
is to prevent a person from going outside 
the State of residence to buy a gun and 
then taking it back into his own State of 
residence. 

The other half of this would be that 
the dealer would be obligated to know 
what the laws are in all 50 States and 
the various subdivisions thereof, to know 
whether or not he could legally sell a 
gun to an out-of-State resident. That 
would completely eliminate the useful- 
ness of a dealer in helping enforce this 
law. Under the committee bill, the dealer 
has to make just one objective determi- 
nation as to State of residence, and that 
is that the man is the resident in the 
same State in which the dealer is selling 
the weapon. 
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Under this provision, the dealer would 
have to know more than that. He would 
have to know what the laws are in the 
State from which the person came. 
Clearly it would greatly diminish the 
usefulness of the dealer regulation. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge defeat of the 
amendment. 

Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Chairman, maybe I 
misunderstand the bill, but I understood 
from the bill the person could buy a gun 
in the adjoining State to that in which 
he lives. 

Mr. CORMAN. In a contiguous State, 
on the condition that both States have 
statutory laws which enable the person 
to make such a purchase. 

Mr. DOWDY. There is no dispute 
about that at all. If the gentleman had 
listened to my remarks, my remarks were 
directed to the fact that I went to Vir- 
ginia and bought a gun while I was liy- 
ing in the District of Columbia, and then 
when I went back to the State of Texas, 
I could not legally take it back. 

Mr. CORMAN. That is what the gen- 
tleman said. It is not what the bill says. 

Mr. DOWDY. That is what was stated 
earlier in the debate, that this law pro- 
vides so, because the question was asked, 
by a Member on the other side of the 
aisle during the earlier debate, and he 
was given the answer he could not le- 
gally carry his gun which he has here 
in the District of Columbia back to his 
own State. 

Mr. CORMAN. Whoever said that mis- 
stated the effect of this bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Dowpy]. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. Downy) there 
were—ayes 30, noes 55. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. DINGELL 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. DINGELL: On 
page 12 strike out the period at the end of 
line 18 and insert in lieu thereof the follow- 
ing: “Provided further, That this paragraph 
shall not apply to the transportation of any 
firearm acquired in any State prior to the 
effective date of the State Firearms Control 
Assistance Act of 1968.” 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, the lan- 
guage that would be inserted by this 
amendment would change the bill to 
make it abundantly clear that the pur- 
pose of the bill is to deal with firearms 
which are acquired outside of the State 
of residence of the purchaser only after 
the effective date hereof. 

There has been considerable conflict as 
to whether or not this bill is prospective 
in effect or retrospective in effect. I 
would point out the language of the bill, 
commencing on line 13, page 10: 

It shall be unlawful— 


And now reading on line 23, page 11— 
for any person, other than a licensed im- 
porter, licensed manufacturer, or licensed 
dealer to transport into or receive in the 
State where he resides * * * any firearm 
purchased or otherwise obtained by him out- 
side that State. 


Now, the other day my very dear friend 
from Ohio, one of the distinguished law- 
yers in this body, an extremely knowl- 
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edgeable man, and indeed the ranking 
minority member of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee, had a colloquy with our good 
friend from South Dakota [Mr. REIFEL] 
and Mr. Retret discussed this matter 
with him. He therein indicates that the 
purpose of the bill is to retrospectively 
cover firearms procured outside of the 
owner’s State of residence. 

In response the gentleman from Ohio— 
and I refer now to our good friend Mr. 
McCuttocnu—conducted the following 
colloquy with the gentleman from South 
Dakota [Mr. REIFEL]: 

Mr. REIFEL. I propose to support this legis- 
lation. But I do have three short questions 
that have come to my attention with regard 
particularly to shotguns. 

I have one in my home. May I, under this 
bill if it becomes law, take it back to South 
Dakota with me without having to register 
it? 

Mr. McCuntocu. Is it in your home in 
Washington? 

Mr. REEL. It is in my home in Washington 
at the present time. 

Mr. McCuttocs. I am inclined to believe 
that such action might be contrary to the 
terms of this bill if this bill is applied to 
firearms obtained prior to the effective date 
of the law, if enacted unless you obtained 
the firearm in the state of your domicile, 

Mr. REEL. Would the gentleman repeat 
his statement. 

Mr. McCuttocn. I believe taking it home 
might be contrary to the bill if the lew is 
interpreted as I have just indicated. 

99777 REEL. It would be contrary to the 
Mr. McCuLLocH. It might be contrary. 
Mr. Retrer. That is, I would not be able 

as a person who brought his shotgun along 

with him because he does not want to leave 
it at home in his district, and I have it in 
my possession now in my home here, the 
gentleman is stating that in his judgment 
taking it back home to my district, if the bill 
becomes a law, would be contrary to the law? 

Mr. McCouttocu. You might send it through 
a licensed dealer back to your district and 
avoid the possible prohibition I have men- 
tioned. 


Now, I have also queried the very 
learned Attorney General, who has sub- 
mitted to me a very profound response 
to a series of questions which I have 
submitted to that very learned gentle- 
man. In response thereto he says it is 
not his intention that this bill should be 
retrospective and that it should deal only 
with firearms procured only after the ef- 
fective date of the act. I would like to 
ask my good friend from New York, the 
chairman of the committee [Mr. CEL- 
LER], for whom I have an abundance of 
respect, if he will tell me whether this 
bill is retrospective or prospective. I will 
yield to any member of the Committee 
on the Judiciary, as a matter of fact, to 
give me that same answer, because this 
is a very important point. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. DINGELL. I am glad to yield to 
the chairman. 

Mr. CELLER. Let me read to the gen- 
tleman a response to a question on this 
matter. 

Question. Does section 922(a)(3) apply to 
firearms owned, by reason of purchase or 
other legal means, prior to the date of enact- 
ment of the proposed bill or only to firearms 
acquired after the date of enactment? 

Answer, The section is prospective in effect 
both as to the date of transportation and as 
to the date of acquisition of the firearm. 
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Firearms acquired prior to the effective date 
of the act (or, in the case of handguns, prior 
to the effective date of Title IV of P.L. 
90-351) would not be subject to the pro- 
hibition, 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Michigan has expired. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to be allowed to pro- 
ceed for 3 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DINGELL. I yield further to my 
good friend from New York. 

Mr. CELLER. I think that question 
and answer should be sufficient to an- 
swer your question. It is prospective. 

Mr. DINGELL. I am troubled, because 
here we have a conflict between the At- 
torney General and my dear friend from 
New York, on the one side, and my good 
friend from Ohio [Mr. McCuLLocx] who 
is a lawyer of outstanding scholarship 
and ability. These are the gentlemen on 
whom I have leaned most heavily in 
my interpretation of this important piece 
of legislation. 

Perhaps my good friend from Califor- 
nia [Mr. Corman] would like to take part 
in this controversy which exists between 
the proponents of the bill. I will yield to 
him for that purpose if he wishes. 

Mr. CORMAN. If the gentleman has a 
question to propound, I will be glad to 
answer it, but I would prefer to get my 
own 5 minutes to speak on this amend- 
ment. 

Mr. DINGELL. But since the gentle- 
man does not wish to make a comment 
on this point, I would like to ask my good 
friend from New York or my friend from 
California if they can tell us what harm 
this language of this amendment would 
do to the bill. In view of the fact that it 
has been long submitted to them and they 
have had full opportunity to scrutinize 
it, it would appear both desirable and 
innocent. It makes abundantly plain on 
its face what the chairman of the com- 
mittee says the intention of the bill’s 
sponsor is. I do not know what those 
sponsors on the other side of the aisle 
believe the intent to be because Mr. Mc- 
CuLtLocu has expressed a different inter- 
pretation. 

Does the gentleman care to respond to 
that? I will be glad to yield either to my 
friend from New York or my friend from 
Ohio at this point. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 
aa DINGELL. I will be pleased to 

Mr. McCULLOCH, Of course, I will not 
be placed in a position where I would 
place myself in opposition to the opinion 
of the chairman of the committee or the 
Attorney General of the United States. 
Therefore I am pleased to say, in view of 
that august authority, that I will accept 
the amendment as far as I am concerned. 
And I might say further, in conference, 
at least, with some of the able members 
of the Committee on the Judiciary, it was 
decided that it would serve a useful pur- 
pose to put this question at rest. 

It was not at rest, I am a bit embar- 
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rassed to say, when the bill came to the 
floor of the House. 

Mr. DINGELL, I thank my good friend, 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. McCu1- 
LOcH] for whom I have great affection 
and high regard. 

In order to further make clear the in- 
tention of the Congress and the Attorney 
General, I insert at this point, pursuant 
to unanimous consent, the letter which I 
received from the Attorney General re- 
garding firearms to be covered. That let- 
ter also treats a definition of residence, 
where there are more than one residences 
of an individual. The letter discusses with 
great clarity retroactivity insofar as fire- 
arms which were purchased outside of 
the State of residence before date of 
enactment. 

The letter follows: 


Congressman JOHN D. DINGELL, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN DINGELL: In your letter 
of July 12, 1968 you inquired as to the pur- 
pose and effect of section 922(a)(3) of H.R. 
17735. As reported by the Committee on the 
Judiciary, that section provides: 

“§ 922. Unlawful acts 

„(a) It shall be unlawful—... 

“(3) for any person, other than a licensed 
importer, licensed manufacturer, or licensed 
dealer to transport into or receive in the 
State where he resides (or if the person is a 
corporation or other business entity, in which 
he maintains a place of business) any firearm 
purchased or otherwise obtained by him out- 
side that State: Provided, however, That this 
paragraph shall not preclude any person who 
lawfully acquires a firearm by bequest or 
interstate succession in a State other than 
his State of residence from transporting the 
firearm into or receiving it in that State, if 
it is lawful for such person to purchase or 
possess such firearm in that State: Provided 
further, however, That this paragraph shall 
not apply to transportation or receipt of a 
rifle or a shotgun obtained in conformity 
with the provisions of subsection (b) (3) of 
this section,” 

Section 922(a)(3) complements sections 
922 (a) (5) and 922(b)(3) which prohibits 
sales of firearms to unlicensed nonresidents. 
The basic purpose of the legislation is to 
channel the acquisition of firearms to sources 
within the purchaser’s state of residence, 
thus enabling the states to effectively 
regulate and control firearms within their 
borders. The provision does not make illegal 
the transport by an individual of legally ac- 
quired firearms from one state to another for 
lawful purposes—such as a resident of one 
state transporting a firearm to another 
state for temporary use there for hunting, 
target shooting, or other lawful purposes. 
The section only applies to persons who have 
acquired firearms outside of their state of 
residence and who are attempting to trans- 
port such firearms back into their state of 
residence. 

In answer to your specific questions: 

1. Does section 922 (a) (3) apply to firearms 
owned, by reason of purchase or other legal 
means, prior to the date of enactment of the 
proposed bill or only to firearms acquired 
after the date of enactment? The section is 
prospective in effect both as to the date of 
transportation and as to the date of acquisi- 
tion of the firearms. Firearms acquired prior 
to the effective date of the act (or, in the case 
of handguns, prior to the effective date of 
Title IV of P.L. 90-351) would not be sub- 
ject to the prohibition. 

2. Does section 922(a)(3) bar the trans- 
port of legally acquired firearms from one 
state to another on the part of an individual 
having a residence in each of two or more 
states? The phrase “State where he resides” 
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as used in section 922(a) (3) is not specifically 
defined in the statute. However, similar 
language is frequently used in statutes and 
is construed by the courts in each instance 
to refiect the purpose of the particular 
statute. See, for example, Downs v. Com- 
missioner, 166 F. 2d 504, 508 (9th Cir. 1948). 
In re National Discount Corp., 196 F. Supp. 
766, 769 (W.D.S.C. 1961), and Gallagher v. 
Carroll, 33 F. Supp. 945, 946 (E. D. N. v. 1939). 
The purpose of limiting sales to “resident”, 
and of prohibiting transportation into one’s 
state of residence of firearms purchased out- 
side that state is to enable states to control 
access to firearms by persons permanently or 
for substantial periods of time physically 
located within their borders. The term 
“residence” is used rather than the term 
“domicile” to make clear that a person’s resi- 
dence is not limited to the place where he 
may vote, or pay taxes. At the same time, the 
term “resident” would not include transients, 
but only persons who live in a place for a 
substantial period of time. Thus, if a Mem- 
ber of Congress lives in the District of 
Columbia during the legislative session, he 
could lawfully purchase a firearm there and 
transport it to his home state when he re- 
turns there. 

This interpretation is also reasonable from 
the point of view of dealers. When a dealer 
asks for proof of residence, he may rely on 
commercially reasonable identification—such 
as a driver’s license or credit cards showing 
a person's residence address. The dealer will 
be making a factual rather than a legal 
determination. If a person has residences in 
two states, firearms dealers in both states 
may lawfully sell to him. 

3. Does section 922(a)(3) bar the trans- 
port of legally acquired firearms from one 
state to another on the part of an individual 
who has changed, or is in the process of 
changing, his state of residence? At the time 
of purchase, such a person resided in the 
state in which the purchase was made. When 
he transports the firearm into a new state 
of residence, he is not transporting into the 
state a firearm acquired in a state of which 
he was not a resident. Accordingly, the per- 
son would not be prohibited from transport- 
ing the firearm into the new state of 
residence. 

Yours very truly, 


Attorney General. 


Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I shall not use the 
entire 5 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not oppose this 
amendment because I think the amend- 
ment is of no force and effect. As the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. CURTIS] 
who so often chastises our committee for 
not doing its homework—and I do not 
see the gentleman on the floor. I hope he 
is listening to this part of the debate— 
I know we do not wish to load up this 
bill with language which means ab- 
solutely nothing and, therefore, I oppose 
the amendment. 

SUBSTITUTE AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. POL- 
LOCK FOR THE AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. 
DINGELL 
Mr. POLLOCK. Mr. Chairman, I offer 

a substitute for the amendment offered 

by the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 

DINGELL]. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. POLLOCK as a 
substitute for the amendment offered by Mr. 
DINGELL: On page 11, between lines 22 and 
23, insert a new paragraph to read as follows: 

“(D) Notwithstanding the provisions of 
subdivisions (a) (3) and (b) (3) of this sec- 
tion, this paragraph shall not be held to pre- 
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clude a licensed transferee from purchasing 
a firearm by mail order from a licensed im- 
porter, licensed manufacturer or licensed 
dealer inside or outside his State of resi- 
dence, or from purchasing a firearm in per- 
son from a licensed importer, licensed manu- 
facturer or licensed dealer outside his State 
of residence, but the licensed transferee shall 
nevertheless be subject to all other pro- 
visions of this act, other firearms laws and 
regulations of the United States and of his 
State and political subdivision of residence; 
except that when a nonresident of a State 
purchases a firearm as a licensed transferee, 
he shall not take delivery of said firearm 
sooner than two days next following comple- 
tion and submission of the purchase docu- 
ments for said firearm, and the licensed im- 
porter, licensed manufacturer or licensed 
dealer shall at the time of the initial sales 
transaction notify the local police authori- 
ties of the intended purchase, if such is re- 
quired by the law of the State or local sub- 
division where the purchase is made. The 
notification may require the submission by 
the licensed transferee of such information 
as is required under the provisions of sec- 
tion 923 (i) of this act.” 


Mr. POLLOCK. Mr. Chairman, first I 
would like to say that I am not in dis- 
agreement with my good friend, the gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. DINGELL]. 
I support the purpose of the gentleman’s 
amendment. The only problem with it is 
that he is only treating one of the several 
deficiencies of this particular section of 
H.R. 17735. 

Mr. Chairman, last week I submitted a 
number of proposed amendments for 
printing in the Recorp, so that every 
Member could read them. This was 
amendment No. 4 in the Recorp. Every 
member of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary has received a copy of it also. 

Mr. Chairman, the problem with this 
section of the bill, even with the amend- 
ment which has been offered by my good 
friend and colleague, the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. DINGELL], is that the sec- 
tion still does not address itself to all of 
the problems with which we are con- 
fronted in this particular paragraph. 
There are a number of important omis- 
sions. 

Mr. Chairman, there has been much 
discussion and questioning about what 
we mean when we say “residence” as dis- 
tinguished from “domicile.” 

There has been discussion as to the 
lack of ex post facto provisions in the bill 
with reference to the effective date of 
the provision of the act. 

The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
DINGELL] is trying through the amend- 
ment which he has offered to make this 
bill meet the situation of previously ac- 
quired firearms, so that it will not affect 
firearms which were acquired out of the 
State of residence prior to the effective 
date of the act. But the amendment does 
not address itself to situations where 
people acquire firearms subsequent to 
the date of the act by devise, descent, or 
gift, that is by will or by interstate suc- 
cession, as was discussed earlier, and the 
bill simply does not address itself to these 
purported situations or to myriad sit- 
uations which are otherwise legal in the 
State of residence, but left unanswered in 
this bill. 

I am sure that the response of the de- 
fending members of the Committee on 
the Judiciary who have been assigned 
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the task of opposing all amendments re- 
gardless of merit will be to oppose this 
amendment on the ground that all of 
the material in my amendment is already 
covered by the provisions of the bill. But 
this is simply incorrect. 

The fact that some of these omissions 
have been made part of the Recorp by 
conversation on the specific omissions 
is simply not the way to enact legislation 
in my humble opinion. Attorneys in- 
volved in law cases simply have no op- 
portunity to acquire a copy of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD to see what the law 
means that it did not say. Attorneys look 
at the law and use its provisions to sup- 
port their legal position. The matter will 
most often be settled in court without 
having to go back and look at the history 
of the passage of legislation and the dis- 
course which took place on the floor of 
the House, or during committee hear- 
ings, if there were any—which, of course, 
there were none whatsoever in this his- 
toric situation. 

Mr. Chairman, to reiterate, I feel it 
vitally important to point out that this 
section of the bill is deficient in several 
respects, and my substitute would cor- 
rect these obvious shortcomings. 

Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. POLLOCK, I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. DOWDY. After reading the 
gentleman’s amendment, and listening to 
the remarks of the gentleman about it, 
I believe that it will reach other points 
that my amendment tried to reach 
where, if a person moved his residence 
he can carry his guns with him. In other 
words, if the State he moves into permits 
him to own a gun it will permit him to 
carry it with him, is that correct? 

Mr. POLLOCK. The gentleman is ab- 
solutely correct, and I believe the point 
the gentleman has made is a very valid 
one. I have a gun that I legally purchased 
in California, prior to the effective date 
of this act, of course, and I have it legally 
here in the District of Columbia with me. 
If the amendment I propose is not 
adopted, it will be illegal for me to take 
that gun back to the State of Alaska. 
There is no provision in the bill which 
would permit it. 

Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield further, I believe 
that until the day comes when we can 
get adequate law enforcement in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, it would be a good sug- 
gestion to keep your gun with you in 
the District of Columbia. 

Mr. POLLOCK. I have it here with me, 
my friend. I have a permit for it and I 
intend to keep it available to afford me 
the needed protection I would not other- 
wise have here in Washington, 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the balance 
of my time. 

Mr. RAILSBACK. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to 
the amendment. 

I have only the highest regard for the 
gentleman from Alaska for the work that 
he has done in offering a number of 
amendments some of which I believe the 
ad hoc subcommittee has already dealt 
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with. But this particular amendment 
would have the effect of excluding cer- 
tain types of transactions from prohibi- 
tions against transferring to residents 
out of State, and the prohibitions against 
transporting into or receiving in a State 
a firearm from outside of that State. 

The amendment relates primarily to a 
bailment situation, or to a temporary 
transfer. But it includes the word “gift,” 
which I believe is the real dangerous lan- 
guage in this particular amendment, 
which would be a tremendous loophole. 
And then it throws into the bill for the 
first time the word “domicile” thus dif- 
ferentiating between domicile and resi- 
dence. 

It is my understanding, Mr. Chairman, 
that there is a memorandum from the 
Attorney General which deals with the 
very questions that have been raised by 
the amendments offered by the gentle- 
man, and I would like to ask the dis- 
tinguished Chairman if it is his intention 
at the proper time to obtain consent to 
insert that memorandum of the Attor- 
ney General in the Recorp? 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAILSBACK. I yield to the Chair- 
man. 

Mr. CELLER. I shall do so. 

Mr. Chairman, under the substitute of- 
fered by the gentleman from Alaska, 
would it be possible for someone in the 
gentleman’s State, say, Illinois, to go 
into Pennsylvania and receive a so-called 
gift of a gun, or a dozen guns, and bring 
them back to Illinois, and he would not 
be subject to the provisions of this bill? 

Mr. RAILSBACK. That is my under- 
standing; that there would be absolutely 
no recordkeeping requirements with re- 
spect to a gift. 

The distinction that we have to make 
is, and as I stated earlier, it is my under- 
standing that somebody right now is not 
denied the right to obtain a temporary 
transfer of a gun if he should lose the gun 
outside his State because the language on 
page 12, subparagraph (5) contemplates 
an actual transfer of title and delivery or 
a transfer or sale. Although this is pro- 
hibited, a transfer such as a bailment or 
a temporary transfer which the gentle- 
man has described in his amendment 
would not be against the provisions of 
this act. 

To answer the gentleman’s question, to 
use the language “gift” in here would 
mean that somebody under the guise of 
a donor could completely frustrate the 
law we are trying to enact here and in my 
Bae airy completely ruin the bill. 

CELLER. Another way the law 
would be frustrated would be by the ex- 
emption of guns obtained by bailment. 
Someone in another State could set up a 
rental agency for guns and anyone could 
borrow a gun from a rental agency and 
take it back to the State. Just as one who 
obtains a firearm by gift, he would be ab- 
solved from all of the burdens of this act 
under this amendment, would he not? 

Mr. RAILSBACK. I think that would 
be a danger and I thank the chairman. 

I want to refer to a memorandum that 
we obtained from the Attorney General 
which deals with all of these things and 
I hope and I understand you will put it 
the RECORD. 
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For instance, dealing with this ques- 
tion of domicile, and the question was 
raised: 

Does section 922(a)(3) bar the transport 
of legally acquired firearms from one state 
to another on the part of an individual hav- 
ing a residence in each of two or more states? 


I am going to try to paraphrase the 
answer. It is to the effect that the rea- 
son they did not use the word “domicile” 
and used the word “residence” is—it is 
possible under the bill to have more than 
one residence. 

As long as it is in the nature of some 
kind of a permanent residence or actual 
residing in a particular place rather than 
just simply having a short temporary 
residence, the residence requirement 
would be satisfied. The memorandum 
makes this distinction very clearly 
I think and indicates that it is possible 
to have more than one residence and 
that it would be possible for a Member 
of Congress, if he spends a great deal of 
his time in the District of Columbia, 
to be able to purchase a firearm here 
and return it to his home State. 

Let me make one other point. Another 
question raised by this amendment is: 

Does section 922(a)(3) bar the transport 
of legally acquired firearms from one state 
to another on the part of an individual who 
has changed, or is in the process of changing, 
his state of residence? At the time of pur- 
chase, such a person resided in the state in 
which the purchase was made. 


The answer is that— 

When he transports the firearm into a new 
state of residence, he is not transporting into 
the state a firearm acquired in a state of 
which he was not a resident. Accordingly, the 
person would not be prohibited from trans- 
porting the firearm into the new state of 
residence. 


I submit, Mr. Chairman, the amend- 
ment really has no effect to carry out 
what I believe are the gentleman’s in- 
tentions and his purposes, with the ex- 
ception of adding the additional word 
“gift” which I think is an extremely 
dangerous word to add. It would be a 
loophole. 

Mr. POLLOCK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAILSBACK. I yield to the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. POLLOCK. I do not know how 
much time we have but I would like to 
respond to what I understood the gen- 
tleman from Illinois to be saying. 

Is it correct from what I understand 
the gentleman to be saying, and the 
chairman of the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary concurring in, that we need to 
have a memorandum put in the RECORD 
by the Attorney General and to make it 
a part of the record so that people can 
interpret what the law means instead of 
looking at the law to find the answers to 
the problems that we face. 

Mr. RAILSBACK. I think the fact that 
the questions were raised which were 
thought to be legitimate questions at 
least we did not think there was a ques- 
tion—but apparently you did, and I un- 
derstood the Attorney General’s opinion 
was sought in respect to these questions. 
I want to make it very clear that those 
questions have been considered and this 
should be a part of the legislative his- 
tory, with the exception of the insertion 
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by the gentleman of the word “gift” 
which would open up a tremendous 
loophole. 

Mr. POLLOCK. I do not understand 
how you can expect people who are prac- 
ticing law around the country to have 
copies of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD to 
know what the intent of the law is and 
of the Attorney General and of the 
chairman. Because the particular word- 
ing of the bill is nebulous and does not 
cover the problem. This is one point. 

Mr. RAILSBACK. We think the word 
“residence” is clear and the word “resi- 
dence” in Black’s law dictionary indi- 
cates that there can be more than one 
residence. 

Mr. POLLOCK. I would agree with 
that. 

Mr. RAILSBACK. Also with respect to 
the language on page 12, because it in- 
volves an actual transfer of title. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, let us make it clear that 
the substitution for the Dingell amend- 
ment would have a tremendous and de- 
feating effect. So far as I can tell, the 
Dingell amendment itself has no effect, 
but this provision in relation to the 
prospective provisions would say that 
anyone could go outside his own State 
and acquire a weapon by gift or bailment. 
It is absurd. It would completely frustrate 
the purposes of his amendment, and I 
urge defeat of the substitute. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

I rise in support of the substitute 
amendment. I wish to associate myself 
with the remarks of the gentleman from 
Alaska. 


I would like to comment that those of 
us who have engaged in the practice of 
law are thoroughly aware that many 
times in the heat of trial the only thing 
we have available are copies of the 
United States Code. It is unfair to law- 
yers under those circumstances to expect 
them to be able to delve into the past 
and find CONGRESSIONAL RECORDS when 
they are not available. 

Mr. POLLOCK. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLACKBURN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Alaska. 

Mr. POLLOCK. I would like to re- 
spond to the comments that were made 
before. First, there is not just one 
change. There are about five changes 
here. There is nothing in the law at the 
present time that takes care of any gifts 
which would be made or any transfer of 
titles by devise or dissent; that is, by 
will or intestate succession. This is one 
way the bill does not address itself to the 
problem of domicile. It does not address 
itself to the problem of bailment, which 
is a very important consideration. It does 
not address itself to the problem of the 
effective date of the act, whether you are 
bound before and after. 

Let me talk about the gift for just a 
moment. Last week I mentioned on the 
floor that one of our Members here, the 
gentleman from Indiana, CHARLIE HAL- 
LECK, received a beautiful shotgun from 
his Republican colleagues for his many, 
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many years of outstanding service here 
in the Congress, Under the provisions of 
this bill, if my amendment is not adopted, 
it would be illegal for this man to take 
the gun back to his home in Indiana 
when he retires, and this is utterly ridic- 
ulous. 

I want to talk about the bailment 
problem. Last week I talked about a prob- 
lem we have in my State of Alaska. I 
am sure other States have it, too. That 
is the problem of our guides taking hunt- 
ers from other States and from other 
parts of the world who go up there and 
do not have the right gun for the par- 
ticular kind of hunting we are doing. 
The guide would have the right to lend 
him that gun for short periods of time, 
or rent it to him for short periods of 
time. He could not otherwise do it, be- 
cause it would be illegal under the in- 
terpretations of this law, unless we have 
to go outside the provisions of the law 
and consider what the Attorney General 
might put in here afterward in an 
opinion. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLACKBURN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Texas. 

Mr. WHITE. Going back to the ques- 
tion of residence, the bill speaks of 
residence in a State. but there is no 
definition in the bill of residence. There- 
fore, the definition of each State must 
hold. Each State has its own residency 
requirements. Therefore, there would be 
no uniformity that you could apply to 
all States and the movement of persons 
throughout the country. Therefore, you 
would have confusion which would pre- 
vail, and probably each State would de- 
termine that they are a resident of that 
State for certain specific purposes. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. I want to con- 
gratulate the gentleman from Texas for 
bringing this point out so clearly. We 
must recognize that States have differ- 
ent definitions of the word “domicile” 
and different definitions of the word 
“residence,” depending upon whether it 
applies for taxation purposes or some 
other purpose, depending on the matter 
under debate at the time. 

Mr. POLLOCK. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. BLACKBURN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Alaska, 

Mr. POLLOCK. It was said the other 
day and a few moments ago by one of the 
opponents to the substitute amendment 
that the act intends to address itself to 
the transfer of title. There is nothing in 
the bill anywhere, certainly not in this 
section, that talks about transfer of title 
at all. It is absolutely silent on that point. 
So we get back again not to a fourth but 
to a fifth thing that is inadequate. This 
is an amendment simply for the purpose 
of clarifying, evidencing the will and the 
intent of Congress, and I see nothing 
wrong with spelling out what we want to 
do. If the people in this body feel it is 
improper to have a gift or feel it is all 
right to receive by devise or dissent or it 
is all right under a temporary situation 
to borrow for purposes of guiding, as I 
indicated, then someone will take action 
to strike the gift part. 

I happen to think it is good. But the 
point I want to bring out is the end of 
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the amendment indicates that so long 
as a person is permitted under law to ac- 
quire a weapon in his State of domicile, 
and as long as it is not illegal to receive 
it in those States, then it is not illegal in 
this. 
The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Alaska [Mr. POLLOCK] as a sub- 
stitute for the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
DINGELL]. 

Mr. POLLOCK. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. POLLOCK 
and Mr. TENZER. 

The Committee divided, and the tellers 
perme that there were—ayes 55, noes 

* 

So the substitute amendment was 
rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. DINGELL]. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. DINGELL) there 
were—ayes, 62, noes 33. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR, PEPPER 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. PEPPER: On page 
28, line 2, after the Casey amendment as 
amended, insert the following and redesig- 
nate accordingly: 

“Whoever on or after January 1, 1971 in a 
State in which it is not a felony to use or 
unlawfully to carry a firearm in the commis- 
sion of any felony in such State, uses a fire- 
arm to commit any felony or carries a fire- 
arm unlawfully during the commission of 
any felony in such State shall upon convic- 
tion be sentenced to a term of imprisonment 
for not less than one year nor more than ten 
years. In the case of his second or subsequent 
conviction under this subsection, such per- 
son shall be sentenced to a term of imprison- 
ment for not less than five years nor more 
than twenty-five years. The execution or im- 
position of any term of imprisonment im- 
posed under this subsection may not be sus- 
pended, and probation may not be granted. 
Any term of imprisonment imposed under 
this subsection may not be imposed to run 
concurrently with any term of imprisonment 
imposed for the commission of such felony. 

Concurrent jurisdiction for the enforce- 
ment of the provisions of this Act is hereby 
conferred upon the appropriate District 
Court of the United States and upon the 
State Court which shall try the person 
charged with the commission of the felony 
in which a firearm shall be used or unlaw- 
fully carried.” 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I make a 
point of order against the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state his point of order. 

Mr. CELLER. First, Mr. Chairman, the 
amendment is not germane to H.R. 17735 
and, unlike the so-called Casey amend- 
ment, is not made in order by the rule 
under which this bill is being considered. 

Second, the Committee has already 
considered the Casey amendment and 
adopted the Poff substitute in lieu 
thereof. 

The amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Florida retraces ground al- 
ready covered by the Committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman 
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from Florida desire to be heard on the 
point of order? 

Mr. PEPPER. If I may, please, Mr. 
Chairman, 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair will hear 
the gentleman. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment differs in material respects 
from the Casey amendment and from 
the amendment that I offered to the 
Casey amendment the other day. 

In the first place, the Casey amend- 
ment applied instantaneously, that is, 
when it took effect—to all instances 
when someone would use or carry un- 
lawfully a gun in the perpetration of a 
felony under the laws of the several 
States. This amendment allows until 
January 1, 1971, before this amendment 
making it a Federal offense to use a gun 
in the perpetration of a crime or felony 
under the State laws should take effect, 
the design of which was to encourage the 
States in the more than 2 years which 
would elapse between now and January 
1, 1971, to enact their own laws which 
would make a separate felony the use or 
unlawful carrying of a firearm in the 
perpetration of a felony under the laws 
of the several States. That is a very 
significant difference. 

I have used the same provisions rela- 
tive to punishment which are carried in 
the Poff amendment which was adopted 
by the Committee of the Whole. 

The second respect in which this differs 
from the Casey amendment is that this 
amendment provides that concurrent 
jurisriction for the enforcement of the 
provisions of this act are conferred upon 
the U.S. district court and upon the State 
courts that would have jurisdiction of 
the principal felony. 

Those, it seems to me, are significant 
differences between this amendment and 
the Casey amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, if I may add one 
thing more, I just heard from the FBI 
this afternoon that in the year 1967 in 
excess of 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
please address himself to the point of 
order, and not to the merits. 

Mr. PEPPER. I realize this, but to 
show the significance of the amendment, 
over 133,000 felonies were committed 
in the several States with the use of 
firearms. 

The CHAIRMAN, That certainly has 
nothing to do with the point of order. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Chairman, I have 
nothing more to say. I merely wished to 
show the significance. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Rooney of New 
York). The Chair is prepared to rule. 

The amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Florida [Mr. PEPPER] would 
impose a Federal penalty when a firearm 
is used or carried by a person in the 
commission of a felony in a State in 
which there is no State law making the 
carrying or use of a firearm a felony. 
The amendment confers jurisdiction on 
the State courts to try persons charged 
with violating the provisions of the 
amendment. 

The bill, as amended by the Committee 
of the Whole, presently contains a pro- 
vision for similar penalties when a fire- 
arm is unlawfully carried during the 
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commission of a felony which is prose- 
cuted in a Federal court. 

The amendment does not create a new 
State crime. It describes an act which 
is to be unlawful under Federal law and 
provides for the prosecution of that act 
in either a Federal or State court. 

The Chair believes that the amend- 
ment, which extends the provisions of 
the so-called Poff amendment—adopted 
by this Committee on last Friday—to 
felony prosecutions in State courts, is a 
modification of a matter already intro- 
duced into this bill by amendment, and 
is therefore germane. 

The Chair overrules the point of order. 

The gentleman from Florida is recog- 
nized for 5 minutes in support of his 
amendment. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Chairman, in the 
first place, if I may repeat, the FBI ad- 
vised me that last year in excess of 133,- 
700 felonies were committed in the 
United States under the laws of the sev- 
eral States with the use of firearms. 

This is a good bill we have here today. 
I am for this bill and I think it will do 
some good. However, all of us recognize 
that the people of the United States want 
to get at the question of the use of fire- 
arms in the commission of crime. The 
critics of this measure, not always justi- 
fied but they have merit in their criti- 
cism, say that the bill as it exclusively 
relates to guns does not go to the root 
of the problem. The user of the gun is the 
one who kills and who commits the of- 
fense, and so the Poff amendment has 
made a good beginning, but the able 
gentleman from Virginia, as I recall it, 
the other day stated that the number of 
instances which his amendment would 
affect was about 1,900, because his 
amendment relates only to the use of 
firearms in the perpetration of a felony 
under Federal law. What about the 133,- 
700 felonies that were committed, as the 
FBI told me today, with the use of fire- 
arms in the several States? But I did not 
make the Federal law immediately effec- 
tive in my amendment; I made it effec- 
tive January 1, 1971. 

Mr. Chairman, every State legislature 
will be meeting next year or the year 
after and each State can enact its own 
law respecting the use of firearms in the 
commission of felonies; but we will let 
them know that if they do not act in this 
field, by this amendment, if enacted, 
the Federal law will take effect at the 
beginning of 1971. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, because the able 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Porr] and 
I happened to be somewhat alone on the 
floor the other day in expressing our 
opinion that it was within the province 
of the Congress to impose upon the State 
courts the authority, even the duty, to 
try a Federal offense, this Federal offense 
which would be prescribed by this 
amendment, I will cite authorities to 
support our position. I have in front of 
me a Harvard Law Review article entitled 
“Federal Criminal Laws and State 
Courts” written in 1925 by the great con- 
stitutional authority, Charles Warren— 
38 Harv. L. Rev. 545. Mr. Warren reviews 
the law thoroughly and concludes that 
the Supreme Court has settled the mat- 
ter and Congress can confer concurrent 
jurisdiction upon State courts to try 
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Federal offenses if the State courts are 
willing to exercise such jurisdiction. 

Mr. Chairman, the U.S. Supreme Court 
settled the matter very clearly in the 
case of Testa v. Katt, 330 U.S. 386 (1947). 
Mr. Justice Black said, for a unanimous 
Court: 

The first Congress that convened after the 
Constitution was adopted, conferred juris- 
diction upon the State courts to enforce im- 
portant Federal civil laws and succeeding 
Congresses conferred on the States jurisdic- 
tion over Federal crimes and actions for 
penalties and forfeitures. Enforcement of 
Federal laws by State courts did not go un- 
challenged. 


The Court in this case reversed the 
decision of the Supreme Court of Rhode 
Island which held that a lower 
court of Rhode Island did not have juris- 
diction to try a penal case arising under 
a Federal statute. 

Justice Black, for the Court, said: 

For whatever consideration they may be 
entitled to in the field in which they are 
relevant, those decisions did not bring be- 
fore us our instant problem of the effect of 
the supremacy clause of the relation of Fed- 
eral laws to State courts. Our question con- 
cerns only the right of a State to deny en- 
forcement to claims growing out of a valid 
Federal law. 

It is conceded that this same type of 
claim arising under Rhode Island law would 
be enforced by the State courts. 


The Supreme Court then held that the 
courts of Rhode Island could not refuse 
to entertain a penal case arising un- 
der a Federal statute. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

(By unanimous consent Mr. PEPPER 
was allowed to proceed for 5 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. PEPPER. Now, Mr. Chairman, I 
conclude my remarks by saying that I 
have before me an opinion from the Leg- 
islative Reference Service of the Library 
of Congress, the American Law Division, 
and I will read two paragraphs into the 
Recorp. I submitted this amendment to 
the American Law Division which ad- 
vised me as follows: 

To sum up what was discussed between Mr. 
Geiser of your office, and the undersigned, 
together with Dr. Small of the American Law 
Division, we found no significant Supreme 
Court decisions on this point since the case 
of Testa v. Katt, 330 U.S. 386 (1947), in which 
a unaimous Court held that the supremacy 
clause of the Constitution, as well as the 
nature of the Federal State relationship un- 
der the Union, requires a State to enforce 
Federal law, criminal as well as civil, in its 
courts, where they have jurisdiction to act. 


And the last paragraph from this au- 
thority: 

The amendment desired to be offered to the 
State Firearms Control Assistance Act of 
1968 (H.R. 17735, 90th Congress) conferring 
jurisdiction of offenses under the Act upon 
State courts having jurisdiction to try the 
same would appear to offer no constitutional 
objection. 


Then he suggested: 


On the basis of prior statutory precedents, 
however, it may be advisable to insert the 
word concurrent“ before the word “‘jurisdic- 
tion” in the amendment so as to make it 
read: “State courts having jurisdiction over 
the trial of the above named offenses shall 


also have concurrent jurisdiction to enforce 
the provisions of this act.” 
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That suggestion I have followed in my 
amendment. 

To sum up, Mr. Chairman: This 
amendment confers concurrent jurisdic- 
tion upon the several State and the Fed- 
eral courts to enforce this subsection. 
The burden I believe should be divided 
between the State and Federal courts. I 
believe the State courts, as a matter of 
fact, could try and would try a great 
many of these cases. But, Mr. Chairman, 
if every case under this amendment had 
to be tried in a Federal court, what use 
can our Federal court be better put to 
than to protect the 133,000 people of 
this country who in the year last past 
were victims of crimes perpetrated by the 
use of firearms? 

So I believe, Mr. Chairman, if we would 
adopt this amendment it would be a de- 
terrent to the use of firearms in the per- 
petration of a crime because of a fear 
of the offender of being prosecuted un- 
der Federal law which would manda- 
torily require—mandatorily require 
that he, if convicted, would go to the 
penitentiary. There is no suspension, no 
probation to keep the user of that fire- 
arm in the commission of a felony, under 
the amendment if carried here, from go- 
ing to prison. 

So I hope, Mr. Chairman, that the 
House will see fit to adopt this amend- 
ment. 

Mr. O’HARA of Michigan. Mr. Chair- 
man, would the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. O’HARA of Michigan. Mr. Chair- 
man, I thank the gentleman for yielding. 

I appreciate the explanation given by 
the gentleman, but it leaves me with 
several questions: 

In the first place is the question of con- 
ferring jurisdiction on a State court, if 
one assumes the correctness of the gen- 
tleman’s argument—and I would not 
quarrel with it—but then the State legis- 
lature is going to have to authorize that 
State court to accept that jurisdiction. 
The State court is not going to be able 
to try any case over which they do not 
have jurisdiction granted them by the 
agency that created them. 

Mr. PEPPER. If the able gentleman 
will allow me to reply to that, Mr. Charles 
Warren, writing in 1925, said that the 
legislature had to authorize the State 
courts to execute the Federal law, but 
the Supreme Court, writing in 1947, said 
that if a State court had general juris- 
diction under the State law to try this 
kind of a case, Congress had authority to 
confer upon the court the duty to try it, 
and the legislature could not remove the 
jurisdiction from the court. 

Mr. O’HARA of Michigan. I am dubi- 
ous about that, but I will accept that, 

But at any rate, it seems to me in my 
State what we do is we have two grades 
of offenses, and I am sure they do in 
most States, if not all. Indeed, assault 
with a deadly weapon is a different de- 
gree of crime with a different punish- 
ment than a simple assault. Robbery, 
armed, is a different offense with a dif- 
ferent punishment than unarmed rob- 
bery, and that would, it seems to me, be a 
much preferable system, 

The C . The time of the gen- 
tleman from Florida has again expired. 
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Mr. POFF. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words, 
and I rise in opposition to the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Chairman, it is with painful re- 
luctance that I oppose the amendment 
offered by my most distinguished and elo- 
quent colleague from Florida. I must 
thank the gentleman before I begin for 
discovering the scholarly work which vin- 
dicates the distinguished gentleman and 
me before this body with respect to such 
an obscure area of constitutional law. 

I believe now it is generally agreed 
that the National Legislature does indeed 
have the power to confer upon State 
courts jurisdiction for the prosecution of 
oe defined by the National Legisla- 
ure. 

Indeed, this bill confers concurrent 
jurisdiction on the State courts and the 
Federal courts. 

But conceding such constitutional 
power, the issue then becomes Mr, Chair- 
man, should that power be exercised? 

I submit that as a matter of policy this 
is unwise, principally because it fractures 
the Federal system spiritually and func- 
tionally. 

It is wise, I think, that we maintain 
the separation between the State au- 
thorities and the Federal authorities 
which the authors of our Constitution 
first devised. It insures that we will not 
have a central police state in America. 

For yet two other reasons I must re- 
luctantly oppose the amendment offered 
by the gentleman. First of all, it does not 
contain an identifiable constitutional 
nexus. The Casey amendment depended 
for its constitutional base upon the in- 
terstate commerce clause—and that was 
a proper constitutional nexus. 

The substitute which I offered took 
the jurisdictional basis of each felony 
defined in the Federal code but I look 
vainly through the language of the 
amendment the gentleman has offered 
to find a constitutional jurisdictional 


Second and finally, Mr. Chairman, I 
notice that the language of the last 
paragraph of the gentleman’s amend- 
ment will have the effect of conferring 
upon both the State courts and the Fed- 
eral courts the jurisdiction to enforce 
all of the provisions of the entire act 
now before the body—that is to say the 
entire chapter 44 of title 18. That would 
be a physical possibility. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. POFF. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. PEPPER. There may be a lack of 
skill in the draftsmanship of the amend- 
ment wherein I said apply to the pro- 
visions of this act.” 

I intended for it to apply only to this 
amendment and I would like to ask 
unanimous. consent to modify the 
amendment so as to put the word 
“amendment” in place of the word “act” 
so that we will have no doubt about the 
purpose of it. 

Mr. POFF. If I may respond to the 
gentleman from Florida briefiy, in a 
spirit of helpfulness. If he chooses to 
make the change in the language of the 
second paragraph, I would respectfully 
suggest that instead of the word “amend- 
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ment” the gentleman might appropri- 
ately use the words “of this subsection.” 

Mr. PEPPER, Very well, then I ask 
unanimous consent to modify the 
amendment in that respect. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, reserving 
the right to object, I would say to the 
gentleman from Virginia that if he 
accedes to this on his time, he auto- 
matically loses the floor. 

Mr. POFF. I understand that and I 
had concluded my comments and I am 
doing this only in the spirit of helpful- 
ness. Yet, I would reemphasize the argu- 
ment I have made in opposition to the 
amendment and notwithstanding the 
unanimous-consent request, I will be in 
opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the able gen- 
tleman from Virginia may have 5 addi- 
tional minutes and may I ask the gen- 
tleman another question or two? 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Florida that the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Porr] may proceed for 5 
additional minutes? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. POFF. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. PEPPER. My hope was that as a 
practical matter a technique could be 
worked out by which the State court 
which tried the felony could perhaps in 
the same case try the Federal offense for 
the use of a gun in the commission of 
that felony. It would be a saving of time 
and of personnel and of expense. It 
would have to be worked out by the 
authorities. But that is the reason I 
thought it was so desirable to experi- 
ment or to give authority to the State 
court because they will be trying the 
felony and I would hope that with this 
urging and nudging from the Congress, 
the States would eliminate the Federal 
question by themselves providing a 
separate penalty for the use of a firearm 
in the commission of a felony and mak- 
ing mandatory a penitentiary sentence, 
as this amendment would provide, upon 
those who do use a firearm in the com- 
mission of a felony. 

Mr. POFF. I can fully appreciate the 
gentleman’s purpose. I say that it is alto- 
gether meritorious. Yet I am afraid it 
does not take into account the very 
sizable procedural problem which would 
be involved. Among other questions which 
occur to me are these: Would the State 
court use the rules of evidence applica- 
ble within its own State jurisdiction, or 
would it be obliged to follow the rules 
of evidence applicable in the Federal dis- 
trict courts? 

A host of attendant questions come to 
mind. I believe it is just impractical to 
experiment with such a revolutionary 
concept in this particular context. 

Mr. GROVER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. POFF. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. GROVER. Could we get an answer 
from the chairman of the committee 
on that point? Would the Federal rules 
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of procedure apply to a State law in this 
instance? 

Mr. PEPPER. My opinion would be 
that the State rules of evidence would 
apply. That is a matter of procedural, 
not substantive law. 

Mr. POFF. May I ask the gentleman 
what burden of evidence would be re- 
quired to convict? 

Mr. PEPPER. It being a criminal case 
in both the Federal and State courts, the 
evidence must be beyond a reasonable 
doubt. 

Mr. POFF. Do I correctly understand 
the gentleman to contend that the rules 
of procedure in the Federal court would 
be inapplicable? 

Mr. PEPPER. It might well be that 
the State court could use either, because 
the State court would be trying a Fed- 
eral offense, and exercising a Federal 
jurisdiction. 

Mr. Chairman, will the able gentle- 
man be kind enough to withdraw his 
objection to my amendment? 

Mr. POFF. I did not object. I believe 
the gentleman from Iowa reserved the 
right to object. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the modification? 

Mr. MATHIAS of Maryland. I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection is heard. 

Mr. CASEY. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
favor of the amendment. 

I do not believe the amendment is any 
surprise to anyone. I wish to commend 
the gentleman from Florida for endeav- 
oring to meet the objections that were 
raised to my amendment offered last 
Friday, which was modified by the 
amendment of the gentleman from 
Virginia. 

The gentleman has raised the question 
as to whether or not the gentleman from 
Florida should have in this amendment 
something with reference to interstate 
commerce. I can tell the gentleman from 
Virginia, from my studies and from the 
information that I have received as a 
result of my amendment, that that is 
not necessary. It is not necessary in 
order for this Congress to take cog- 
nizance of the subject; also in the pre- 
amble of this bill there is plenty of prece- 
dent for such an amendment to be 
properly in order. 

So it boils down to the one question 
the gentleman from Virginia raises as to 
a matter of policy. 

In my opinion, I do not believe the 
citizens of this country are worried so 
much about policy as they are about 
action. And I mean action against the 
criminal element. The gentleman from 
Virginia has taken care of it by his 
substitute for my amendment. He has 
reduced it to apply only to Federal cases. 
It was pointed out during debate last 
Friday that the amendment will apply 
only to 1,900 to 2,000 cases, while it 
has been very graphically pointed out 
that there are over 130,000 felonies com- 
mitted with the use of firearms in this 
country. 

You will have to make up your own 
minds as to whether you are going to 
be strong on policy or tough on action. 
I do not believe any one of your con- 
stituents will write to you if you adopt 
this amendment to say, “How dare you 
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encroacn upon the State’s authority to 
go after these crooks?” 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CASEY. I yield te the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. I would like to as- 
sociate myself with the gentleman’s re- 
marks. I believe he makes a good point. 
We would not be here 4 days delib- 
erating on this bill if the States indeed 
had done a good job. 

But as has been brought out time and 
time again, in debate on this bill, ob- 
viously the State laws are insufficient 
and inadequate to meet the kinds of 
criminals we are meeting in the streets 
of this country. Time is long past due 
when the Federal Government ought to 
take action on this. 

Mr. CASEY. The gentleman from 
Florida, Mr. Chairman, has also taken 
care of the fact that for the next 2 years 
this would be effective only in those 
States which, after 2 years, failed to en- 
act a similar law. I think it is commenda- 
ble. The gentleman has met practically 
every objection that was raised to my 
amendment last Friday. Now if the Con- 
gress wants to turn its back on this, 
go right ahead, but I am telling the Mem- 
bers they can take every excuse they 
want to—policy or what have you—for 
failing to vote for this amendment, but 
they are not going to do a service for 
this country unless they adopt the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Florida. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge the adoption of 
the amendment. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to 
the amendment rather reluctantly, be- 
cause I have a profound respect for the 
distinguished gentleman from Florida, 
but his amendment bristles with a great 
deal of difficulty. 

The first difficulty is a constitutional 
one. I do not see any nexus between this 
amendment and the Constitution. I fail 
to find in the Constitution any provi- 
sion that would authorize or empower 
the Congress to enact a criminal pro- 
vision of this sort. 

There is nothing in the amendment to 
indicate that the gun that would be used 
or would be in the possession of a felon 
must have crossed the State line. 

There is no requirement that the crim- 
inal must have crossed State lines. There 
is nothing in this amendment to indicate 
anything in the nature of interstate 
commerce, so I cannot see how anyone 
could ground the constitutionality of 
this amendment on the interstate com- 
merce clause. 

Beyond that, I would say that the 
amendment is very hazy and difficult to 
understand. It is defectively drawn. 
The question has arisen as to the proce- 
dure in the State court or the procedure 
in the Federal court, The procedures are 
different in those courts. In the Federal 
court a judge in commenting on evi- 
dence, for example, has far more power 
than the judge in most State courts. 

We have the question of empaneling 
certain types of juries in Federal courts, 
8 that may be different in State 
co’ 1 
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We have a proliferation of courts, all 
of which will have jurisdiction under 
this amendment. We have 50 States and 
we have superior and inferior courts in 
those States. All of them may have ju- 
risdiction over these felons and felonies. 
We have 93 U.S. district courts. We have 
all manner and kinds of interpretations 
coming out of his miscellany of courts. 

Mr. Chairman, we have confusion 
worse confounded, and for these reasons, 
I do hope that the amendment will not 
prevail. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. DOWDY TO THE 
AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. PEPPER 

Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment to the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Florida 
[Mr. PEPPER]. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Downy to the 
amendment offered by Mr. PEPPER: Strike 
out the words “of this Act” in the last para- 
graph and insert in lieu thereof “of this sub- 
section”, 


Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Chairman, the pur- 
pose of this amendment is to take care 
of the question that was raised by the 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Porr! 
during his discussion with the gentle- 
man from Florida [Mr. PEPPER] concern- 
ing the amendment. I think the objec- 
tion of the gentleman to it was well 
taken, and I have offered the amend- 
ment to take care of that particular 
problem and to make it clear that this 
concurrent jurisdiction to State courts 
is given only in cases that arise under 
the Pepper amendment. 

I can only repeat what I said earlier 
in the debate and what has been said 
here. We purport to be here to try to do 
something about the crime rate, the 
riots, the looting, and the arson and the 
shooting which is going on in this coun- 
try today. There is nothing in the bill 
yet that will have any appreciable effect 
on the crime that is going on in this 
country. It is just a smokescreen to hide 
the crime and to get people’s minds away 
from the crime and the other things 
that are troubling them, and to get them 
to think about guns rather than law 
violations. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOWDY. I am pleased to yield to 
the gentleman from Florida. 

Mr. PEPPER. The amendment offered 
by the able gentleman from Texas is a 
modification of my amendment sug- 
gested by the able gentleman from Vir- 
ginia, and I hope it will be accepted as 
a perfecting amendment. 

Mr. DOWDY. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
the Pepper amendment and all amend- 
ments thereto conclude in 5 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
ECKHARDT]. 

Mr. ECKHARDT. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
to oppose the amendment by the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Florida [Mr. 
PEPPER]. I always oppose my respected 
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friend with the greatest reluctance, be- 
cause there is no one in the House who 
is deserving of more respect both be- 
cause of his conviction and because of 
his learning. 

It has been said that strong facts make 
bad law. I join my colleague from Florida 
in seeking to devise effective ways to curb 
crime, and I supported the anticrime 
bill strengthening the police efforts of 
the States. I also support this bill to 
give States assistance in firearms con- 
trol. 

But the amendment would not give 
assistance; it would entrench more 
deeply on States rights than any pro- 
posal ever submitted to Congress. It 
would enter the field of general criminal 
law without defining any nexus upon 
which Federal jurisdiction is based. It 
would define as a Federal crime the 
commission of any felony in the State 
in which the accused carried a firearm. 

It is not an answer that the Federal 
Government would “give” the States un- 
til January 1, 1971, in which to revise 
criminal statutes increasing the penalty 
where a firearm is used, because to me it 
is a matter of principle that the State 
should write its own general criminal 
law in the way it is deemed best for that 
State and its people where there is no 
special, Federal issue involved. 

There are, of course, areas where the 
matter is not one of general criminal 
law and where Congress has properly en- 
tered the field. Federal jurisdiction has 
been employed by Congress in three 
different ways: 

First. To punish antisocial conduct of 
distinctively, if not exclusively, Federal 
concern; 

Second. To punish conduct of local 
concern, with which local enforcement 
authorities are unable or unwilling to 
cope; and 

Third. To secure compliance with Fed- 
eral administrative regulations. See L. B. 
Schwartz, “13 Law and Contemporary 
Problems,” page 66, spring 1958. 

I am for national activism in civil 
matters. I believe that the Federal Gov- 
ernment should aid in the regulation of 
our economy to make it vigorous and 
healthy, that it should extend equality 
of opportunity in education, employ- 
ment, and in the fruits of society gen- 
erally. 

But I believe just as strongly in pre- 
serving individual rights and the con- 
stitutional bulwarks that protect them. 
I think these are seriously threatened 
when we move away from a system in 
which States control their own general 
body of criminal law, their own system of 
jurisprudence, and their own police au- 
thority. This amendment would effect a 
massive movement of Federal authority 
into the area of criminal law. It would 
commandeer the State system of juris- 
prudence for the processing of this Fed- 
eral criminal law. And I think that it 
would dangerously weaken our native 
American resistance to a central police 
state. 

The increase of the incidence of crime 
is a wicked and a dangerous thing. But 
I have faith that our society is structured 
so that it can cope with it and still retain 
individual liberty. I would feel a good 
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deal less secure should this amendment 
pass because that structure would be 
weakened. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
PUCINSKI]. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of this amendment. This 
amendment clearly provides that the 
States will have until 1971 to put their 
own houses in order. If they are serious 
about this war on crime they will pass 
legislation to protect their interests and 
their States’ rights. If they fail to do it 
i 1971 this amendment will come into 
play. 

I do not see how this Congress can go 
to the American people and give them 
a gun bill that does not have meaning- 
ful teeth to deal with this problem. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Texas, [Mr. 
Dowpy]. 

Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Chairman, I do not 
see how this amendment is an invasion 
of States’ rights. It merely gives them 
better tools to enforce their rights. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentle- 
man from Florida. 

Mr. PEPPER. That is exactly the in- 
tent of it, to give the States and the Fed- 
eral district courts a concurrent power 
to enforce the provisions of this act. I 
believe the States’ courts will welcome 
the opportunity to deter the use of a gun 
in the commission of felonies in the 
States. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Washington 
(Mr. FOLEY]. 

Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I am re- 
luctant in opposing this amendment be- 
cause of my respect for the distinguished 
gentleman from Florida, but we are pro- 
posing to intervene more directly, as the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. ECKHARDT] 
said, with the rights of the States to con- 
trol their police functions than in any 
proposition certainly since I have been 
in the Congress. 

Second, as a former law-enforcement 
official and prosecutor I can assure the 
committee that mandatory sentences of 
this degree of severity are counterpro- 
ductive and will only lead juries to turn 
defendants loose. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
EDWARDS]. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
Pepper amendment. There is no one in 
this House who is more concerned about 
the problem of crime than I am. There is 
no one in this House who is more inter- 
ested in upholding the Constitution of 
these United States than I am. 

As much as I want to get at the crimi- 
nal, I am not willing to vote to impose 
the Federal will on the State courts. In 
our zeal to do something about the crime 
problem it would be extremely unwise 
to get carried away with emotion and 
attempt to dictate to the States and their 
courts. 

All too often Congress, motivated by 
emotion, has moved into the field of State 
government. Time and again the Federal 
Government has attempted to tell the 
States how to run their affairs. This in- 
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trusion into State affairs must be stopped. 
Therefore, Mr. Chairman, as desirable 
as this amendment may sound, it con- 
stitutes as unwarranted invasion of the 
rights of the States by the Federal Gov- 
ernment and I cannot support it. 

Mr. Chairman, the Poff amendment, 
already adopted, provides for mandatory 
sentences for criminals, convicted in 
Federal courts of a felony, who use a 
firearm in the commission of the felony. 
This is as far as we should go. But I 
would hope that the Poff amendment will 
serve as a guide for the legislatures of 
the various States. Each State should 
consider a similar provision which would 
be applicable to the felonies tried in 
State courts where a gun is involved. 
This, in my opinion, is the constitu- 
tional way. I hope all State legislatures 
follow the principle of the Poff amend- 
ment. But this is a decision for each 
State legislature to make and I am not 
willing to impose the will of Congress on 
those duly elected State officials. 

I urge the defeat of the Pepper amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. BINGHAM]. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Chairman, I, too, 
must reluctantly rise in opposition to the 
amendment. I believe it would raise so 
many questions of confusion that it would 
provide nothing more than a field day for 
the lawyers and the law school professors 
for years to come. 

Among the questions which I believe 
have not been even discussed is whether 
those convicted under this provision 
would serve in the Federal penitentiary 
or in a State correctional institution. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. BIESTER]. 

Mr. BIESTER. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the Pepper amendment. 

I applaud its purpose and respect its 
author, but it seems to me this amend- 
ment does not merely confer jurisdiction 
on the State courts but tells State judges 
how they shall sentence, and that is an 
intrusion on States’ rights that I cannot 
countenance. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
Conyers]. 

Mr. CONYERS. Mr. Chairman, I am 
not reluctant in opposing this amend- 
ment, but Iam saddened by the fact that 
it was introduced by a very good friend 
of mine with whom I worked closely in 
the 3 years I have been involved in the 
very important work of the House of 
Representatives. 

In the first instance, I believe this 
amendment is unconstitutional, but I 
have noted the emotionalism that has 
been accompanying it in the support of 
this amendment and its perfecting 
amendment. 

I am opposed to it in spirit and will 
vote against it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from California [Mr. 
CORMAN]. 

Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Chairman, I am 
opposed to the amendment and hope it 
is defeated. It is extremely confusing. I 
cannot tell whether it will be applicable 
to my own State or not. It has a great 
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effect on the States. The gentleman said 
that the States would welcome his 
amendment. The States have the au- 
thority to impose whatever laws they 
wish. Mandatory sentences generally 
speaking are bad and should not be im- 
posed on State courts by Federal law. 

I urge a “No” vote on the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Dow, to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from 
Florida [Mr. PEPPER]. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. Dow) there 
were—ayes 32, noes 72. 

So the amendment to the amendment 
was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. PEPPER]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. DOWDY 


Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Downy: On 
page 15, after line 17, add a new sentence: 

“Paragraph (5) of this subsection shall 
not apply to transactions between licensed 
dealers and individuals residing in the same 
State, except as required by the laws of said 
State”. 


Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Chairman, the only 
authority on which the Congress can 
base its authority or power to enact leg- 
islation such as this is found in the in- 
terstate and foreign commerce clause of 
the U.S. Constitution; wherefore, it 
seems obvious that the power to require 
the recordkeeping on purely intrastate 
transactions, as required in the para- 
graph in question if not nonexistent, is 
at least highly dubious. 

Furthermore, this bill, if enacted, 
would accomplish its purposes, as stated 
by the Attorney General, himself, at the 
point at which it prevents, regulates, and 
records the movement of firearms and 
ammunition in interstate commerce, and 
can make those records available to the 
State governments. 

Those are the stated purposes of the 
bill, and paragraph (5) of section 922(b) 
goes far beyond either the purpose of the 
bill or the need for the legislation as ex- 
plained by the Attorney General. 

If the legislature of any State should 
find a need or desire to require that all 
purchases of firearms and ammunition 
within the State be recorded, it can easily 
legislate on the matter and bring it 
about. There is no call or need for the 
Federal Government to impose upon any 
State, invade the prerogative of its legis- 
lature, and do this without regard to the 
desires or needs of such State. Further- 
more, there is no power granted in the 
Constitution to enable this Congress to 
require any type of records to be kept on 
any kind of commerce between the citi- 
zens of the same State. 

My amendment is designed to do three 
things: first, to preserve the constitu- 
tionality of the proposal; second, to pre- 
vent the extension of the proposed law 
into an area in which no need has been 
claimed and none proven by the Attorney 
General; and third, eliminates keeping 
of records in purely intrastate transac- 
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tions, unless required by State laws. In 
addition, this amendment would reduce 
to some extent, the avalanche of paper 
work which is going to be required of 
even the so-called mom-and-pop stores, 
under the record and report provisions 
of the bill. 

I trust that the vicious and absurd dis- 
tortion of the plain intent of this amend- 
ment are not comparable to those ad- 
vanced against other of the amendments 
I have proposed. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

The amendment proposed would 
eliminate the requirement of keeping 
records of firearms and ammunition 
transactions between dealers and be- 
tween dealers and individuals within the 
same State. We would be deprived of 
finding out what happens to all intra- 
state gun transactions. One of the en- 
forcement tools of this bill is the re- 
cording requirements. Recording such 
transactions will enable proper main- 
taining of arms and ammunition sales 
and purchases throughout the country. 
Under the amendment no record would 
be kept on intrastate transactions. 

Mr. Chairman, for that reason I oppose 
this amendment. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, I am of the opinion 
that this amendment would weaken the 
bill and as I can see no real useful pur- 
pose that it could serve, I hope the 
amendment is rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Downy]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, as we near 
the end of our third day on the legislation 
I would like to make a few observations. 

One of the great faults with this at- 
tempt to regulate the purchase and 
transport of guns on a Federal level is 
the title of the bill. 

Wein Pennsylvania back in 1939, when 
I was senate leader, passed a much 
tougher and more restrictive firearms or 
gun bill. 

This bill has been heralded as a gun 
control bill. 

The American people are suspicious of 
Federal controls. In this instance the 
controls are only regulatory as to the sale 
across State lines, transportation across 
State lines of guns or ammunition, and 
forbids the sale of such items through 
mail-order catalogs outside the State. 

It makes it unlawful to sell to minors 
or to nonresidents of a State. 

The law in Pennsylvania is a very 
strong uniform act and if this bill before 
us was correctly labeled as a uniform 
Federal Firearms Act I am sure much 
more could have been accomplished in 
the interest of orderly, reasonable, and 
enforceable Federal standards. 

The Federal law will help Pennsyl- 
vania and other States that have no way 
of enforcing the provisions of the law 
that attempts to regulate the sale of 
guns to minors and out-of-State resi- 
dents. 

The sportsmen of Pennsylvania have 
acknowledged the need for such Federal 
legislation. 
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The Pennsylvania law needs enforce- 
ment as the Pittsburgh Press—July 21, 
1968—pointed out in Fred Jones’ well- 
documented analysis of the act known as 
the Uniform Firearms Act of 1939. 

I believe it will help the House in its 
deliberations if I read into the Recorp 
the contents of Fred Jones’ article on 
the Pennsylvania State law. 

You will note that no matter how we 
discuss this legislation, either pro or con, 
we must admit that in the end a law is 
only as effective and useful as the ad- 
ministration and enforcement of the pro- 
visions of the law. 

Fred Jones points this out in his study 
of the Pennsylvania law enforcement. 

The Pennsylvania story follows, in 
part: 

WEAKEST Link IN CONTROL Is AT FEDERAL 
LeveL: Stare LAW Books FULL or Gun 
CURBS—HAPHAZARD POLICING Cuts EFFEC- 
TIVENESS 

(By Fred Jones) 

When the Pennsylvania Legislature shot 
down a bill for stiffer gun control last week, 
it raised some disturbing questions for cit- 
izens engulfed by the controversy over fire- 
arms that has swept the nation. 

What are the existing laws? 

Who can legally buy a gun? 

Are our present laws enforced? 

An examination of Pennsylvania’s statutes 
reveals an astonishing amount of legislation 
already on the books to regulate purchase, 
possession, carrying and use of firearms. 


HEAVY PENALTIES 


These laws carry heavy penalties for their 
violation. 

Enforcement, however, can best be des- 
cribed as haphazard, 

Pennsylvania's Uniform Firearms Act 
passed in 1939 defines firearms as any pistol 
or revolver with a barrel less than 12 inches 
long, any shotgun with a barrel less than 24 
inches. long, or a rifle with a barrel less than 
15 inches long. 

Regular shotguns and rifles are not reg- 
ulated except by part of the hunting code 
which forbids the carrying of loaded guns in 
autos. 

Another law bans the taking of any loaded 
weapon into a park, recreation area or any 
place where the public may assemble. Pos- 
session of a loaded weapon in such areas is 
considered evidence of intent to violate the 
law. 

Statistics compiled by the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation (FBI) put the various types 
of weapons into their proper perspective. 

Handguns (revolvers and pistols) account 
for 44 per cent of all cases of homicide and 
non-negligent manslaughter cases. Knives 
and other stabbing weapons account for 23 
per cent. 

Physical methods, strangling or blows with 
the hands or feet, account for 9 per cent. 
Shotguns also are used in 9 per cent of the 
homicide cases while rifles account for 7 per 
cent. All other types of murder make up the 
remaining 8 per cent. 

MANY FORMALITIES 


Anyone wanting to buy a handgun legally 
in Pennsylvania has to go through a consid- 
erable number of formalities. 

Getting a license to carry one is even more 
difficult. 

Under the law, dealers selling handguns 
in Pennsylvania cannot deliver them to the 
buyers until a 48-hour period has elapsed. 

The buyer must sign in triplicate an appli- 
cation to buy a handgun and turn it over 
to the dealer. 

The application must contain his full 
name, address, occupation, color, place of 
birth, date and hour of the application, the 
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caliber, barrel length, make and manufac- 
turer's number of the weapon he wants to 
buy plus a statement that he has never been 
convicted of a crime of violence. 

There’s more. Within six hours after re- 
ceiving such an application, the dealer must 
send by registered mail a copy of the appli- 
cation to the chief of police in the commu- 
nity where he is located or the county sheriff. 

Within seven days, the dealer must furnish 
the same information to the State police. In 
addition, he must keep a copy of the appli- 
cation and statement in his own possession 
for six years. 

The State Police at Harrisburg keep an 
active file on all individuals who apply for 
permission to buy a firearm and on everyone 
who applies for a license to carry a firearm. 

This information can be furnished to any 
local police department in a matter of 
minutes. 

The State Police gun records are made 
available to the National Crime Information 
Center at Washington, D.C. 

This new computerized program links 
about 30 states for instantaneous response 
on queries involving guns and suspected 
criminals. 

All applications for guns and permits to 
carry them are checked by the Pennsylvania 
State Police through this program. 

Most dealers obey the law to the letter. 
If they don’t, they are subject to a $3000 
fine, three years imprisonment and the loss 
of the dealer’s license, 

Dealers also are forbidden to sell firearms 
to minors under 18 or to anyone he has 
reason to suspect might be a drug addict, 
drunkard, mentally ill, or to have been con- 
victed of a crime of violence. No type of fire- 
arm, including rifles and shotguns, may be 
sold to minors under 16. 

Obtaining a license to carry a handgun 
is still more difficult. 

The chief of police in a community or the 
county sheriff may issue a one-year license 
to carry firearms under certain conditions. 
These include a requirement that the appli- 
cant appears to have a good and proper rea- 
son—such as fear of injury to his person or 
property—for seeking a license. 


EXTRA RESTRICTIONS 


In many communities, there are further 
restrictions. 

An applicant who is a resident of Allegheny 
County outside the cities of Pittsburgh, Mc- 
Keesport, Duquesne and Clairton, must first 
get approval from the chief of police in the 
community where he lives and a letter say- 
ing he has no criminal record, This must be 
presented to the sheriff's office. 

At the same time, he must fill out an ap- 
plication giving full personal information, 
physical description, a description and reg- 
istration of the gun he wants to carry. He 
also must be photographed and fingerprinted. 

The permit also carries the reason for 
which it was issued and the conditions un- 
der which the gun may be carried. 

These additional requirements, including 
a 15-day waiting period, were imposed by 
Sheriff William Davis. 

“During those 15 days, we check out every 
applicant with the FBI, the State Police, the 
local police and our own records,” he said. 

Once a permit is approved, a copy is filed 
with the State Police and another is kept in 
the County's own files, 

City residents must file application 
through Police Supt. James Slusser’s office 
which follows a similar check-up. 

APPROVE PERMITS 

Supt. Slusser also insists that he personally 
approve all permits to carry firearms. Records 
of gun purchases and investigation of appli- 
cants is a function of the Pawn Division of 
the Bureau of Police. 

Keeping track of handguns breaks down 
when one individual complies with the legal 
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requirements and buys a gun but later sells 
it to another individual. This sale does not 
have to be recorded and there is no provi- 
sion in the law covering it. 

If the weapon later turns up in a crime 
case, police have to go back to the original 
sale and begin tracing it from there. 

While Allegheny County and the City of 
Pittsburgh keep close tabs on the sale and 
possession of firearms, authorities in many 
counties are not as careful. 

Sheriff Davis said some of his colleagues 
in nearby counties are rather lax. 

“There are some counties where all you 
have to do is fill out an application to carry 
a gun and you get it,” he said, "There is no 
checking on the applicant. This is wrong.” 

This lack of investigation also was con- 
firmed by the Pennsylvania Federation of 
Sportsmen's Clubs which maintains present 
laws would be adequate if they were enforced 
properly. 

As a test, the Federation had a German 
alien file an application for a gun permit and 
it was approved by a county sheriff's office 
even though aliens are forbidden by law to 
buy or carry a firearm in Pennsylvania. 


DEALERS KEEP LISTS 


Under the National Firearms Act passed 
more than 30 years ago, dealers must keep 
lists of the guns they sell, the buyers, their 
addresses and descriptions of the weapons. 

In addition, dealers may not sell handguns 
to buyers in other states without getting 
evidence that the buyer has complied with 
the requirements of the state where he lives. 

All of this information also must be made 
available to the Alcohol Tax Unit of the U.S. 
Treasury Dept. 

So far as can be learned, this law has been 
implemented only once. Several months ago, 
the U.S. attorney in New York used it to 
crack down on a Long Island gun dealer. 

Foreign weapons can be imported into the 
U.S. only after the buyer obtains a $200 
license from the Treasury Dept. for each 
shipment. 

Such imports also must be approved by 
the U.S. Commerce Dept. Both agencies have 
the authority to refuse to issue such licenses. 

In addition to this, the President has the 
authority to ban any import of foreign 
weapons by proclamation. 

The big question is whether additional gun 
legislation—such as the registration of all 
guns including rifles and shotguns—will cut 
down the number of homicides by guns. 


MURDER RATE 


Supporters of such legislation say it will. 
They note that murder by gun is generally 
lower in states with some form of gun con- 
trol laws. 

On the other hand, the Pennsylvania Fed- 
eration of Sportmen's Clubs cites the case of 
Philadelphia which has the most stringent 
gun laws in the State. 

“Philadelphia, which makes up 17 per cent 
of the State’s population, has 47 per cent 
of all homicides in the State despite its gun 
laws,“ the Federation says. 


ADDITIONAL PENALTIES 


Up until last week, the State firearms law 
provided that the courts had power to im- 
pose additional penalties when a gun was 
used in the commission of a crime. 

Thus on a sentence of 10 years for armed 
robbery, the judge could tack on another 
year for violation of the firearms code and 
impose additional fines. 

Most judges failed to exercise the option 
and this was a sore point to many police 
officers who feel the gun laws should be 
strictly enforced, 

This discretionary authority on the part 
of the courts was removed by the State 
Legislature last week with the passage of a 
bill which makes mandatory additional terms 
of five to 10 years for persons convicted of 
using guns in crimes of violence or during 
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riots. The bill is now in the hands of the 
Governor awaiting signature. 

Under the firearms act, possession of an 
unlicensed handgun is considered evidence 
of intent to commit a crime of violence. 
The courts usually refuse to take this seri- 
ously. 

Mt. Lebanon Police Chief Walter Kunkle 
feels the courts should impose the full pen- 
alty of the law in such cases. 

“We pick up a guy carrying an unregistered 
gun and without a license to carry it and the 
courts fine him $25 and turn him loose,” 
he said. 

Individuals may have unlicensed handguns 
only in their homes or places of business. 

The weakest link in the control of fire- 
arms lies at the Federal level, particularly 
where the interstate sale of firearms is con- 
cerned, 


Mr. NIX. Mr. Speaker, in addition to 
my own deep and unswerving commit- 
ment to the passage of meaningful gun- 
control legislation, as already expressed 
in my views on the floor of this House— 
I wish to add the deep feeling in the 
views of one of my 14-year-old constitu- 
ents. 

It is encouraging to note the wide- 
spread interest displayed by teenagers in 
Philadelphia and all over the country in 
support of the passage of strong gun- 
control laws. 

I know that my colleagues in the 
House, after reading the thoughts ex- 
pressed by this teenager in behalf of oth- 
ers in her age group, will express my con- 
victions that this legislation is a forward 
movement in the advancement of safety 
and crime control in this country. 

The letter follows: 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., July 13, 1968. 
Congressman ROBERT N. C. NIX, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

DEAR MR. CONGRESSMAN: I am writing on 
behalf of many teenagers of Philadelphia, 
who with me, support the Gun Control Laws. 

I may be wasting my time writing this let- 
ter, but at least I am trying to do my part. 

Iam 14 years old, and I think it’s a sin that 
I can’t walk down the street (not only after 
dark) or even go to school without fear of 
getting shot by some irresponsible kid who’d 
shoot at anything or anyone just for the 
sake of it. Just this week the Police came to 
my neighborhood because a teenage boy had 
a sawed off shotgun, why, I don’t know, but 
in his flee from the police, someone, an in- 
nocent bystander could have been shot. With 
the Gun Contro] Laws passed, chances are 
this boy could not have gotten that gun. 
With the Gun Control Laws passed, this 
would be a much safer place in which to live. 

Granted, there are still knives, but it is 
much more difficult to wound a person with 
& knife unless close up on them, 

As I said earlier, this may be a waste of 
time, but I do hope you will be kind enough 
to see that this letter and my thoughts get 
into the right hands. Thank you for taking 
the time to read this. 

Sincerely yours, 
CLAIRE HUNTER. 

P.S.—I am also enclosing a petition with 
the names of teenagers who also agree with 
the passing of the Gun Control Laws. 

We the following fully and sincerely agree 
with the passing of the Gun Control Laws: 
NAME AND ADDRESS 

Claire Hunter, 6122 Magnolia St. 

Dawn James, 6114 Magnolia St. 

Aurora Astillero, 439 E. Walnut Lane. 

Olivia Leach, 403 N. Sharpnack St. 

Allen Wilson, 343 N. Sharpnack St. 

Ellen Pat Towns, 124 E. Cliveden St. 
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Barry Towns, 124 E. Cliveden St. 
Angela Ingram, 6124 N, Magnolia St. 
Anderson Lewis Ingram, 1813 72nd. Ave. 
Carlos Ramon Chavarria II, 6124 Gardenia 
St. 
Arthur Poole, 6120 Magnolia St. 
Nancy Stevenson, 6256 Magnolia St. 
Mario Fa Lana, 6241 Magnolia St. 
Marlene Hellen Bayne, 6129 Baynton St. 
Agnes Bogl, 557 West Carpenter Lane. 
Lamara Guilddebeaux, 618 Johnson St. 
Camille James, 6114 Magnolia St. 
Sharon Taines, 6110 Gardenia St. 
Carole Lowman, 133 E. Duval St. 
Robert Golden, 847 Magnolia St. 
Thomas Carry, 6112 Magnolia St. 
Damala Darvell, 6233 Magnolia St. 
Harold Lowerry, 6117 Gardenia St. 
Michele Hewitt, 6105 Magnolia St. 
Alexander H. Washington, 134 E. Wash- 
ington Lane. 
Laverne Lowery, 6111 Gardenia St. 
Stephaine Laws, 812 E. Talpehocken St. 
Charlene Thomas, 419 E. Walnut Lane. 
Pamala Scott, 360 E. Walnut Lane. 
Renee Brown, 6104 Gardenia St. 
Bonita Patterson, 6102 Magnolia St. 
Manie Biscoe, 6130 Ros St. 
Timothe Stevenson, 6200 Homer St. 
Keven Chavarria, 6124 Gardenia St. 
Cheryl Spicer, 6203 Magnolia St. 
Allen C. Thomas, 6212 Gardenia St. 
Laura Gancy, 6118 Magnolia St. 
Edward Gee, 428 Walnut La. 
Ramon Astillero, 439 Walnut La. 
Kitty Harris, 6239 Magnolia St. 
Ozie Brown, 6318 Home St. 
Robert, 6234 Gardenia St. 
Reggie Hillid Veman, 5613 States. 
William Wooten, 6209 Magnolia Ave. 
Alour Sharpless, 6253 Magnolia. 
Ken Bridges, 7141 Mt. Airy Pl. 
Geoffrey Thomas, 6212 Gardenia St. 
Debra Reed, 6334 Homer St. 
Vanessa Johniken, 6335 Magnolia St. 
Julio D. Silva, 137 E. Pomona St. 
Ronald F. Purnell, 122 W. Manheim St. 
Timothy Moragne, 6121 Magnolia St. 
Richard Gale, 6123 Magnolia St. 
Carmen D. Bergan, 6127 Ross St. 
Sharon Morgan, 6127 Ross St. 
Rosalyn Morgan, 6127 Ross St. 
Laurie Hernandez, 6127 Ross St. 
Marie Coleman, 6116 Ross St. 
Fredo Astillero, 439 E. Walnut La, 
Mr. H. Barrow, 6113 McMahon St. 
Luke Woods, Jr., 6107 Magnolia St. 
Cheryl L. Rich, 6113 Magnolia St. 
Louis C. Barnes, 6203 Morton St. 
Herbert Scherrer, 6207 Magnolia St. 
James Rhodes, 6128 Gardenia. 
Malcolm McGraw, 6124 Musgrave. 
Darrik L. Estes, 6127 Magnolia St. 
Eave S. Williams, 164 W. Sharpnack St. 
James Biscoe, 6130 Ross St. 
John Hodge, 417 E. Walnut La. 
Wallace Frank, 6135 Magnolia St. 
Andre Dixgle, 6116 Ross St. 
Evelyn Fiumara, 6011 Magnolia St. 
Darlene Holliday, 6118 Musgrave St. 
Gwendolyn Cary, 6118 Musgrave St. 
Edward Hunter, 6122 Magnolia St. 
Eric Holt, 123 E. Washington La. 
Darrell Slaughhe, 6125 Gardenia. 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the Committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Rooney of New York, Chairman of 
the Committee on the Whole House on 
the State of the Union, reported that 
that Committee, having had under con- 
sideration the bill (H.R. 17735) to amend 
title 18, United States Code, to provide 
for better control of the interstate traf- 
fic in firearms, had come to no resolu- 
tion thereon. 
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RESIGNATION AS MEMBER OF 
COMMITTEE 


The Speaker laid before the House the 
following communication, which was 
read: 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., July 23, 1968. 
Hon, JOHN W. MCCORMACK, 
Speaker, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. SPEAKER: I herewith tender my 
resignation as a member of the House Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, efective as of 
the above date. 

Respectfully, 
A. SYDNEY HERLONG, JR. 


The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
the resignation will be accepted. 
There was no objection. 


SPECIAL PAY TO CERTAIN MEM- 
BERS OF THE UNIFORMED SERV- 
ICES HELD CAPTIVE IN NORTH 
KOREA 


Mr, HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the bill (H.R. 17780) 
to direct the Secretary of Defense to pay 
the special pay authorized under section 
310 of title 37, United States Code, to 
certain members of the uniformed serv- 
ices held captive in North Korea. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

H.R. 17780 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, in the 
administration of section 310 (relating to 
special pay for duty subject to hostile fire) 
of title 37, United States Code, the Secretary 
of Defense shall pay the special pay author- 
ized by such section to each member of & 
uniformed service who was aboard the United 
States Ship Pueblo at the time of her cap- 
ture by military forces of North Korea. Such 
pay shall be paid for the period beginning 
April 1968 and ending with the month after 
the month in which such member is re- 
patriated. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

On page 1, line 9, strike out “April 1968” 
and insert in lieu thereof “January 1, 1968”. 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 

Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, the pur- 
pose of this proposal is to authorize 
payment of hostile fire pay—$65 per 
month—to the members of the crew of 
the U.S.S. Pueblo, who were captured by 
military forces of North Korea on Janu- 
ary 23, 1968. 
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NECESSITY FOR THE LEGISLATION 


Section 310 of title 37, United States 
Code, which authorizes the award of hos- 
tile fire pay, has been interpreted by the 
Comptroler General of the United States 
to preclude the payment of this special 
pay to members captured or missing as 
a result of hostile action if they had not 
otherwise qualified for such pay immedi- 
ately prior to that time. 

At the time of their capture, the mem- 
bers of the crew of the U.S.S. Pueblo 
were not eligible for hostile fire pay since 
they were not operating in an area desig- 
nated by the Secretary of Defense as an 
area which would qualify for the award 
of hostile fire pay. 

COMMITTEE AMENDMENT 


The bill has been amended to insure 
the award of hostile fire pay to members 
of the crew of the U.S.S. Pueblo from the 
month of their capture rather than the 
month of April, as originally stated in 
the bill. 

DEPARTMENTAL DATA 

The Department of Defense supports 

the objectives of this proposal. 
FISCAL DATA 


Enactment will not result in any in- 
crease in budgetary requirements for the 
Department of Defense. 

COMMITTEE POSITION 

The Committee on Armed Services 
unanimously recommends enactment of 
H.R. 17780 as amended. 


TO AMEND THE DEPENDENTS 
ASSISTANCE ACT OF 1950 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent for the immediate consid- 
eration of the bill (H.R. 6729) to amend 
the Dependents Assistance Act of 1950 
in order to make members of the Reserve 
and National Guard ordered to active 
duty for training periods of 30 days or 
more eligible for quarters allowance and 
to make allotments. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

H.R. 6729 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
4 of the Dependents Assistance Act of 1950 
(50 App. U.S.C. 2204) is amended by insert- 
ing immediately before “: Provided further” 
the following: “; or (7) for the calendar 
months in which such member serves on 
active duty for training (including full-time 
duty performed by members of the Army or 
Air National Guard for which they receive 
pay from the United States under title 32) 
if that training is for a period of thirty days 
or more”. 

Sec. 2. Section 7 of the Dependents Assist- 
ance Act of 1950 (50 App. U.S.C. 2207) is 
amended by striking out “to enlisted mem- 
bers on active duty for training under sec- 
tion 262 of the Armed Forces Reserve Act 
of 1952, as amended (50 U.S.C. 1013), or any 
other enlistment program that requires an 
initial period of active duty for training”. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 


On page 2, line 1, strike out “they receive 
pay from the United States under title 32) 
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if”, and insert in lieu thereof “they receive 
pay from the United States in accordance 
with section 204 of title 37, United States 
Code) if” 

And on page 2, after line 11, insert: 

“Sec. 3. The provisions of this Act shall be- 
come effective thirty days after enactment.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, the pur- 
pose of the bill is to authorize a depend- 
ents allowance for individuals in the Re- 
serve and National Guard who are or- 
dered to “active duty for training” for a 
period of more than 30 days. 

EXPLANATION OF THE BILL 


Under existing law, reservists ordered 
to “active duty for training” are pre- 
cluded from eligibility for the supple- 
mentary monetary allowances authorized 
their active duty contemporaries under 
the provisions of the Dependents Assist- 
ance Act of 1950 as amended. 

The denial of these Dependents Assist- 
ance Act allowances to reservists on ex- 
tended active duty for training of more 
than 30 days has created financial hard- 
ship for those reservists who have de- 
pendents for whom they are financially 
responsible. Enactment of the legislation 
will therefore permit the payment of 
these supplementary allowances varying 
from $60 per month for one dependent, 
$90.60 for two dependents, and $105 for 
three or more dependents. 

DEPARTMENTAL POSITION 


The Department of Defense strongly 
recommends enactment of the legislation 
as amended, and the Bureau of the 
Budget interposes no objection. 


FISCAL DATA 


Enactment of this legislation will re- 
sult in an increase in the Department of 
Defense's annual budgetary requirements 
of approximately $8,175,392. 

COMMITTEE AMENDMENTS 

There were two amendments; the first 
was technical and merely corrects a 
drafting error; and the second provides 
the military departments with a 30-day 
delay to enable the departments to prop- 
erly promulgate and disseminate imple- 
menting regulations to the field. 

COMMITTEE POSITION 

The Committee on Armed Services 
unanimously recommends enactment of 
H.R. 6729. 


TO MODIFY REQUIREMENTS NEC- 
ESSARY TO ESTABLISH ENTITLE- 
MENT TO INCENTIVE PAY FOR 
MEMBERS OF SUBMARINE OPERA- 
TIONAL COMMAND STAFFS SERV- 
ING ON SUBMARINES DURING 
UNDERWAY OPERATIONS 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent for the immediate con- 
sideration of the bill (H.R. 13720) to 
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amend title 37, United States Code, to 
modify requirements necessary to estab- 
lish entitlement to incentive pay for 
members of submarine operational com- 
mand staffs serving on submarines 
during underway operations. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

H.R. 13720 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
301 (a) (2) (A) of title 37, United States Code, 
is amended to read as follows: 

“(a) during one calendar month: 48 hours; 
however, hours served underway in excess of 
48 as a member of a submarine operational 
command staff during any of the immediately 
preceding five calendar months and not al- 
ready used to qualify for incentive pay may 
be applied to satisfy the underway time re- 
quirements for the current months.” 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, the pur- 
pose of this legislation is to liberalize 
the statutory requirements relative to 
entitlement of submarine operational 
command staff personnel for incentive 

ay. 
* BACKGROUND 

At the present time the law requires 
these staff personnel—approximately 471 
Staff officers and 633 enlisted person- 
nel—to accumulate 48 hours of underway 
time during each calendar month in or- 
der to retain eligibility for submarine 
incentive pay. 

Under the provisions of the bill, these 
personnel would be permitted to “bank” 
underway time and thus accumulate suf- 
ficient underway time so as to preclude 
the necessity for going to sea every 
month to comply with the existing 
statute. 

NECESSITY FOR THE LEGISLATION 

The statutory criteria requires modi- 
fication to permit staff personnel to be 
assigned those underway submarine op- 
erations most meaningful to them and 
to submarine readiness requirements. 
This modification will therefore increase 
the effective utilization of submarine 
staff personnel without, in any way, in- 
creasing the number of personnel eligible 
for such incentive pay or the resultant 
personnel costs. 

DEPARTMENTAL DATA 

The Department of the Navy on be- 
half of the Department of Defense 
strongly recommends enactment of this 
legislation, and the Bureau of the Bud- 
get interposes no objection. 

FISCAL DATA 

Enactment of this legislation will not 
result in any increased costs for the De- 
partment of Defense or the Department 
of the Navy. 
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COMMITTEE POSITION 
The Committee on Armed Services 
unanimously recommends enactment of 
the departmental proposal without 
amendment. 


CORRECTING AN INEQUITY AF- 
FECTING OFFICERS OF THE SUP- 
PLY CORPS AND CIVIL ENGINEER 
CORPS OF THE NAVY 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the bill (H.R. 18146) to 
amend title 10, United States Code, to 
correct an inequity affecting officers of 
the Supply Corps and Civil Engineer 
Corps of the Navy. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Lou- 
isiana? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

H.R. 18146 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sec- 
tion 6388 of title 10, United States Code, is 
amended as follows: 

(1) Subsection (a) is redesignated as sub- 
section (b)“ and is amended by 

(A) striking out “originally” and insert- 
ing “initially” in place thereof; and 

(B) inserting “except the Supply Corps 
and the Civil Engineer Corps” after “any 
staff corps of the Navy”. 

(2) Subsection (b) is redesignated as sub- 
section “(c)” and is amended by inserting 
“or (b)“ after “subsection (a) “. 

(3) Subsection (c) is redesignated as sub- 
section “(d)” and is amended by striking 
out “(b)” and inserting “(c)” in place there- 
of. 

(4) Subsection (d) is redesignated as sub- 
section “(e)”. 

(5) Subsection (e) is redesignated as sub- 
section “(f)” and is amended by striking 
out “(d)” and inserting “(e)” in place 
thereof. 

(6) A new subsection (a) is inserted read- 
ing as follows: 

“(a) For the purpose of the preceding sec- 
tions of this chapter, the total commissioned 
service of each officer on the active list of 
the Navy in the Supply Corps or the Civil 
Engineer Corps who was initially appointed 
as a Regular or as a Reserve in the grade 
of ensign in the line or any staff corps or in 
the grade of lieutenant (junior grade) in 
the Civil Engineer Corps and who has served 
continuously on active duty since that ap- 
pointment shall be computed from June 
80, of the fiscal year in which he accepted 
that appointment.” 

Sec. 2. Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of law, an officer of the Navy in the 
Supply Corps or the Civil Engineer Corps 
who is not selected for promotion to a high- 
er grade after the enactment of this Act 
may not be retired under chapter 573 of title 
10, United States Code, earlier than he would 
have been retired had this Act not been 
enacted. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr, HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, the pur- 
pose of the proposal is to eliminate an 
inequity affecting officers of the Supply 
Corps and Civil Engineer Corps of the 
U.S. Navy. 

EXPLANATION OF THE BILL 


The term “total commissioned service” 
as presently defined in section 6388 of 
title 10, United States Code, precludes the 
crediting of all commissioned service 
performed by certain officers appointed 
in the Supply Corps and Civil Engineer 
Corps of the U.S. Navy. This interpreta- 
tion by the Comptroller General of the 
United States adversely affects some offi- 
cers in the computation of their sever- 
ance pay and benefits other officers who 
are permitted to be retained on active 
duty beyond the point at which their 
contemporaries are required to be sep- 
arated, Neither of these two results are 
equitable and therefore the legislation 
would eliminate this inequity by making 
all active commissioned service count for 
all purposes. 

DEPARTMENTAL DATA 

The bill as introduced and reported by 
the Committee on Armed Services repre- 
sents a Department of Defense legisla- 
tive recommendation. 

FISCAL DATA 

Enactment of this proposal will not re- 
sult in any increase in budgetary require- 
ments for the Department of Defense. 

COMMITTEE POSITION 

The Committee on Armed Services 
unanimously recommends enactment of 
HR. 18146 without amendment. 


ARMED FORCES HEALTH SERVICES 
CAREER INCENTIVES ACT 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the bill (H.R. 16254) to 
amend title 10, United States Code, re- 
lating to the authorized strengths and 
grades for certain medical, dental, veter- 
inary, medical service, and biomedical 
sciences officers of the Armed Forces, 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

H.R. 16254 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Health Services 
Career Incentives Act“. 

Sec. 2. Title 10, United States Code, is 
amended as follows: 

(1) Section 3202 is amended by amend- 
mg subsections (e) and (f) to read as fol- 
ows: 

“(e) The authorized strengths of the Army 
in officers in. the Medical Corps, Dental Corps, 
Veterinary Corps, and Medical Service Corps 
in grades below brigadier general shall be 
based on the needs of the Army, as de- 
termined by the Secretary under regula- 
tions to be prescribed by the Secretary of 
Defense. 

“(f) In determining the authorized 
strength of the Army in grades below briga- 
dier general under subsection (a), the 
strengths authorized for the Medical Corps, 
Dental Corps, Veterinary Corps, and Medi- 
eal Service Corps shall be excluded.” 
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(2) Section 3210(e) is amended by add- 
ing the following sentence at the end: 
“For purposes of determining whether a 
vacancy exists in the authorized strength 
for general officers prescribed under subsec- 
tion (a), an Officer holding the grade of 
brigadier general under the provisions of 
this subsection shall be disregarded.” 
(3) Section 5139 (a) is amended by strik- 
ing out the third sentence. 
(4) Section 5444 is amended by adding 
the following new subsection at the end: 
„(g) The number of officers serving on 
active duty in the grade of rear admiral in 
the Medical Service Corps is one. An officer 
holding the grade of rear admiral under this 
subsection shall be disregarded in deter- 
mining for any purpose the authorized 
strength of officers serving on active duty in 
the grade of rear admiral and above.“ 
(5) Chapter 545 is amended as follows: 
(A) by amending section 5793 to read as 
follows: 
"§ 5793. Authorized strengths in grade and 
promotions of Medical Corps, 
Dental Corps, and Medical Service 
Corps officers 


“Notwithstanding any other provisions of 
this title, the authorized strengths of offi- 
cers of the Medical Corps, Dental Corps, and 
Medical Service Corps in grades below rear 
admiral, and the selection and promotion 
of those officers to such grades, shall be 
based on the needs of the Navy, as de- 
termined by the Secretary under regula- 
tions to be prescribed by the Secretary of 
Defense.”; and 

(B) by amending the last item in the 
analysis to read as follows: 


“5793. Authorized strengths in grade and 
promotions of Medical Corps, Dental 
Corps, and Medical Service Corps 
officers.” 


(6) Section 8202 is amended by striking out 
subsections (e) and (f) and inserting in 
place thereof the following: 

“(e) The authorized strengths of the Air 
Force in officers who are designated as medi- 
cal, dental, veterinary, medical service, and 
biomedical sciences officers of the Air Force 
in grades below brigadier general shall be 
based on the needs of the Air Force, as de- 
termined by the Secretary under regulations 
to be prescribed by the Secretary of De- 
fense. 

“(f) In determining the authorized 
strength of the Air Force in grades below 
brigadier general under subsection (a), the 
strengths authorized for those officers who 
are designated as medical, dental, veterinary, 
medical service, or biomedical sciences offi- 
cers of the Air Force shall be excluded. 

„(g) The authorized strength of the Regu- 
lar Air Force in general officers on the active 
list of the Regular Air Force who are des- 
ignated as dental officers of the Air Force 
is one commissioned officer in the regular 
grade of major general. 

“(h) The authorized strength of the Reg- 
ular Air Force in general officers on the ac- 
tive list of the Regular Air Force who are 
designated as veterinary officers of the Air 
Force is one commissioned officer in the reg- 
ular grade of brigadier general. 

“(i) The authorized strength of the Reg- 
ular Air Force in general officers on the ac- 
tive list of the Regular Air Force who are 
designated as medical service or biomedical 
sciences officers is one commissioned officer 
in the regular grade of brigadier general. 

“(j) For purposes of determining whether 
a vacancy exists in the authorized strength 
for general officers prescribed under subsec- 
tion (a), any officer holding the grade of 
major general or brigadier general under the 
provisions of subsections (g), (h) or (1) shall 
be disregarded.” 

Sec. 3. This Act becomes effective July 1, 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
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time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, the pur- 
pose of H.R. 16254 is to provide more uni- 
form career opportunities for officers in 
the armed services in the Dental Corps, 
Medical Service Corps, Biomedical Sci- 
ence Corps, and the Veterinary Corps. 

The bill would provide permissive au- 
thority to the military departments to 
set up a uniform promotion policy within 
each of the services for these staff corps 
officers without regard to the grade limi- 
tations imposed on the officers of the line 
in each of the armed services. 

The legislation would also designate 
the chief dental officer of the Air Force 
to have two-star rank; provide that the 
Medical Service Corps in each service 
would have an officer of one-star rank; 
and provide that the veterinary corps in 
the Air Force, like the Army, would have 
one officer in the grade of brigadier 
general. 

DEPARTMENTAL DATA 

The Department of Defense does not 
support enactment of H.R. 16254. The 
Department advises that it has no ob- 
jection to the permissive authority re- 
lating to exempting these staff corps offi- 
cers below the grades of brigadier general 
and rear admiral from the statutory 
grade limitations but does object to des- 
ignating certain billets as requiring a 
fiag or general officer. 

FISCAL DATA 

Enactment of this legislation will not 
require any increase in Department of 
Defense personnel budgetary require- 
ments. 

COMMITTEE POSITION 

The Committee on Armed Services 
unanimously recommends enactment of 
H.R. 16254 without amendment. 


AUTHORIZING SECRETARY OF 
ARMY TO QUITCLAIM CERTAIN 
REAL PROPERTY IN MUSCOGEE 
COUNTY, GA. 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the bill (S. 2908) to au- 
thorize the Secretary of the Army to 
quitclaim certain real property in Mus- 
cogee County, Ga., which is pending on 
the Private Calendar and is identical to 
the bill, H.R. 14711. 

This bill was passed by the Senate on 
Saturday, July 20, before the House bill 
had been reported. 

The Clerk read the title of the Senate 
bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Flor- 
ida [Mr. BENNETT]? 

Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, reserv- 
ing the right to object, has this bill been 
called on the Private Calendar in the 
regular order? 

Mr. BENNETT. Has it been? It has 
not. 
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Mr, TALCOTT. Has it been reported 
to the House by the committee in the 
House? 

Mr. BENNETT. It has passed the sub- 
committee and the full committee and 
also passed the Senate. 

The only reason for handling it in this 
manner is because if we should pass the 
House bill separately, there may be some 
complications in getting the two bills to- 
gether. 

This is just passing the bill in the 
easiest possible way. 

Mr. TALCOTT. May I ask the gentle- 
man why he is asking for the considera- 
tion of the bill in this way out of the 
regular order rather than on the Private 
Calendar? 

Mr. BENNETT. It is because of the 
necessity—if you want to call it a neces- 
sity—that this is easier and to pass the 
bill expeditiously in this way. In other 
words, it could be called up on the Pri- 
vate Calendar but that would mean an- 
other delay of a week or so and the Con- 
gress might adjourn as the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Gray] can tell you 
since the gentleman is a member of the 
subcommittee. 

There is no contention about this at 
all. It is just a bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Army to quitclaim certain 
real property in Muscogee County. 

Mr. TALCOTT. Was it considered by 
the Committee on the Judiciary or the 
Committee on Armed Services? 

Mr. BENNETT. No, the Committee on 
the Judiciary has no jurisdiction with re- 
spect to this. 

The subcommittee of the Committee 
on Armed Services held a full hearing on 
it. There was no objection to it at all at 
any time and it was passed unanimously 
by the subcommittee and by the full com- 
mittee. 

Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I with- 
draw my reservation of objection. 

Mr. HALL. I simply wish to query the 
gentleman as to whether there is a re- 
port on H.R. 14711 or S. 2908, which I 
understand is identical legislation, avail- 
able? 

Mr. BENNETT. There is. 

Mr. HALL. I have been unable to ob- 
tain one. 

Mr. BENNETT. Here is a copy of the 
report. 

Mr. HALL. I am in favor of the bill, 
and do recall when it was before the 
subcommittee. 

Mr. BRAY. I can hand the gentleman 
from Missouri a copy. 

Mr. HALL. I thank the gentleman. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the Senate bill, as fol- 
lows: 

S. 2908 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Army shall quitclaim, with- 
out payment of monetary consideration 
therefor, to William T, Heard, Junior, of 
Muscogee County, Georgia, all right, title, and 
interest of the United States in that tract or 
parcel of land situate, lying and being in 
land lot numbered 252 of the tenth land dis- 
trict of Muscogee County, Georgia, and more 
particularly described as all of that part of 
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land lot numbered 252, tenth land district, 
Muscogee County, Georgia, which lies north 
of the northerly margin of the Central of 
Georgia Railway Company right-of-way in 
said land lot numbered 252, said tract con- 
sisting of sixty-two acres, more or less, and 
being a part of the real estate described in 
and conveyed to James W. Jackson by deed 
from C. M. Smith, recorded in deed book Z, 
folio 336, in the office of the Clerk of the 
Superior Court of Muscogee County, Georgia. 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Speaker, H.R. 
14711 which is identical to S. 2908, is a 
bill to authorize the Secretary of the 
Army to quitclaim certain real property 
in Muscogee County, Ga. 

The purpose of this bill is to remove 
a cloud on the title to a parcel of land 
purchased in 1963 by Mr. William T. 
Heard, Jr., from the heirs of Mr. James 
W. Jackson. This parcel of land consists 
of approximately 62 acres lying north 
of the Central of Georgia Railway right- 
of-way and being situated in land lot 
252, 10th land district, Muscogee County, 
Ga. A cloud on the title to this property 
arose in 1942 when the U.S. Army pur- 
chased from the heirs of Mr. James W. 
Jackson all of their property located in 
land lot 252 located south of the Cen- 
tral of Georgia right-of-way. However, 
by mutual mistake, a companion deed 
erroneously quitclaimed all interest in 
all property located in the land lot 252. 
This, of course, included the 62 acres 
located north of the railway right-of- 
way. 

The United States has never claimed 
title to this 62 acres nor has it ever exer- 
cised control over it. To the contrary, 
the heirs of the former owner and the 
present owner have consistently paid 
taxes on the 62 acres and exercise com- 
plete control over it. 

The Secretary of the Army does not 
have authority to execute a quitclaim 
deed to clear this title. This bill pro- 
vides such authority to the Secretary 
of the Army. 

Obviously, this being a mutual error, 
there is no monetary consideration in- 
volved. 

The Senate bill was ordered to be read 
a third time, was read the third time, 
and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

A similar House bill (H.R. 14711) was 
laid on the table. 


AUTHORIZATION FOR THE SECRE- 
TARY OF THE ARMY TO MODIFY 
CERTAIN USE RESTRICTIONS 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of S. 3495, to authorize 
the Secretary of the Army to modify cer- 
tain use restrictions on a tract of land 
in the State of Iowa in order that such 
land may be used as a site for the con- 
struction of buildings or other improve- 
ments for the Iowa Law-Enforcement 
Academy. 

The Clerk read the title of the Senate 
bill 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 
There was no objection. 
; The Clerk read the Senate bill, as fol- 
ows: 
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S. 3495 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Army is authorized to modify 
on behalf of the United States the land use 
restriction applicable to a tract of land con- 
stituting a portion of a larger tract of State- 
owned land and also a portion of lands here- 
tofore conveyed by the United States to the 
State of Iowa pursuant to the Act entitled 
“An Act to direct the Secretary of the Army 
to convey certain property located in Polk 
County, Iowa, and described as Camp Dodge 
and Polk County Target Range, to the State 
of Iowa”, approved June 1, 1955 (69 Stat. 70), 
so that such tract with respect to which such 
modification is given may be used by such 
State for law enforcement academy purposes. 
The exact description of the tract with re- 
spect to which such restriction is modified 
by the Secretary pursuant to this authority 
shall be agreed upon by the Secretary and 
the State of Iowa, but in no event shall the 
total area of such tract exceed nine acres. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Army is au- 
thorized to impose such terms and conditions 
on the modification authorized by this Act 
as he deems appropriate to protect the inter- 
ests of the United States. All expenses for 
surveys and the preparation and execution 
of legal documents necessary or appropriate 
to carry out the provisions of this Act shall 
be borne by the State of Iowa. 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Speaker, S. 3495 
authorizes the Secretary of the Army to 
release certain use restrictions on a tract 
of land in the State of Iowa in order that 
such land may be used as a site for the 
construction of buildings or other im- 
provements for the Iowa Law Enforce- 
ment Academy. 

By Public Law 50 of the 84th Congress, 
the Secretary of the Army was author- 
ized and directed to convey by quitclaim 
deed, without consideration, to the State 
of Iowa, all right, title, and interest of 
the United States in and to the Camp 
Dodge Military Reservation and Polk 
County Target Range to the State of 
Iowa for use as a training base for the 
Iowa National Guard and for other mili- 
tary purposes. 

The original deed of conveyance stated 
that should the State of Iowa cease to 
use the property for the purposes intend- 
ed, then the title should immediately re- 
vert to the United States together with 
all improvements made thereon. 

The State of Iowa now has requested 
the concurrence of the Department of the 
Army to permit the use of a 9-acre tract 
located within the land conveyed by the 
United States for the construction of fa- 
cilities to house the Iowa Law Enforce- 
ment Academy. The facilities will be used 
primarily to train policemen. However, 
joint use will be made for training the 
National Guard in connection with civil 
disturbances. The use of this 9-acre tract 
by the academy will not interfere with 
the use of the remainder of this large 
reservation for National Guard purposes. 

The Department of the Army con- 
siders that the proposed construction and 
operation of the Law Enforcement Acad- 
emy is not adverse to the National Guard 
training or future military requirements. 
The additional facilities should, in fact, 
prove of mutual benefit to the State and 
Federal Government. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I 
rise to urge passage of S. 3495, a bill 
relating to the use of certain land at 
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Camp Dodge, Iowa. The bill amends a 
law passed in 1955. 

When the Federal Government trans- 
ferred the land, which is now used for 
a National Guard training center, to 
the State of Iowa, a reverter was in- 
cluded in the deed to provide that the 
land shall revert to the United States 
whenever it is no longer used for Na- 
tional Guard purposes. The State of 
Iowa now desires to use 9 acres of this 
tract for a statewide law-enforcement 
academy. The Department of the Army 
is of the opinion that unless the original 
conveyance is modified to specifically 
permit this kind of use without reversion 
that the 9-acre tract so used might re- 
vert to the United States. 

This bill merely authorizes a modifica- 
tion of the conveyance so that a 9-acre 
tract can be used by the State of Iowa 
for a law-enforcement academy with- 
out the State losing the right to posses- 
sion of the land. I believe this provides 
a full explanation of the purpose of the 
bill, but any further details can be found 
in the report issued by the Armed Sery- 
ices Committee. 

I had introduced H.R. 17612, which 
would provide the same results as the 
bill now before the House. As the Mem- 
bers know, where there are bills provid- 
ing the same results in both the House 
and Senate, we enact into law which- 
ever bill happens to pass the respective 
body first. Through no fault of the House 
committee, which had a very loaded 
docket, the Senate committee reported 
out this bill first and it passed the Senate 
a few days ago. Under the circum- 
stances, the thing to do is to pass the 
Senate bill and I therefore urge that my 
colleagues support passage of the bill 
now before the House. 

The Senate bill was ordered to be read 
a third time, was read the third time, 
and passed, 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


NATIONAL FAMILY HEALTH WEEK 


Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the immediate consideration of House 
Joint Resolution 1404, authorizing and 
requesting the President to proclaim the 
week of November 17 through 23, 1968, 
as “National Family Health Week.” 

The Clerk read the title of the joint 
resolution. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Colorado? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the joint resolution, 
as follows: 

H.J. Res. 1404 

Whereas good health is a blessing prized 
above all others by every citizen, and 

Whereas the well-being of the Nation de- 
pends upon the maintenance of good health 
among all segments and elements of our 
population, and 

Whereas the family physician performs a 
critical service to the Nation in the mainte- 
nance of health and the prevention of dis- 
ease, and 

Whereas the Nation’s family doctors have a 
unique responsibility in the American health 
care system, since they are the individual’s 
primary source of contact with the medical 
profession, and 
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Whereas the dedication and skill of fam- 
ily physicians have served as the foundation 
of medical progress in this Nation, and 

Whereas the family doctor’s role as a physi- 
cian and counselor to the whole person and 
the entire family embraces the widest scope 
of basic medical necessity, including advice 
on subjects ranging from personal health to 
family planning to emotional well-being, and 

Whereas the American Academy of Gen- 
eral Practice, national professional associa- 
tion of family physicians, is conducting a 
continuing effort to educate the public in the 
progress of our health care system and sup- 
ports measures for its improvement: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That the President is 
authorized and requested to Officially pro- 
claim the week of November 17 through 23, 
1968, as “National Family Health Week” as a 
means of focusing national attention during 
the year upon the accomplishments of the 
American health care system and the cen- 
tral role played by the family physician in 
the maintenance of superior medical care for 
Americans of all ages and from all walks of 
life. 


AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. ROGERS OF 
COLORADO 


Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Speak- 
er, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. ROGERS of Colo- 
rado: On pages 1 and 2 strike out all “where- 
as” clauses. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be 
engrossed and read a third time, was 
read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


PROFESSIONAL PHOTOGRAPHY 
WEEK 


Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent for the im- 
mediate consideration of Senate Joint 
Resolution 181, to authorize the Presi- 
dent to designate the week of August 4 
through August 10, 1968, as “Professional 
Photography Week.” 

The Clerk read the title of the Senate 
joint resolution. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Colo- 
rado? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the Senate joint resolu- 
tion, as follows: 

S.J. Res. 181 

Whereas professional photography is vital 
to the economy and welfare of our Nation, 
touching upon every aspect of this country’s 
economic, scientific, industrial, and family 
life; and 

Whereas one hundred and fifty thousand 
men and women are engaged in the practice 
of professional photography; and 

Whereas a billion-dollar industry is gen- 
erated and supported by the activities of the 
professional photographer; and 

Whereas the work of the professional 
photographer is used by industry in product 
design, research, manufacture, the promo- 
non of safety, training, purchasing, and sales; 


hands professional photography com- 
municates and educates and illustrates in 
advertising, in our courts, on our farms; and 
Whereas in our reach toward outer space, 
in our search of the oceans’ depth, and in re- 
search in our hospitals and laboratories 
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throughout the land the professional photog- 
rapher serves the cause of science; and 

Whereas the professional photographer re- 
cords history for our edification today and 
the benefit of our posterity; and 

Whereas professional photography as an 
art form enriched the cultural life of Amer- 
ica; and 

Whereas professional photography con- 
tinues in its traditional role of remem- 
brance and recording those we love: There- 
fore be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That as a tribute to 
the professional photographer and his many 
works and in recognition of the importance 
of professional photography in our life to- 
day and in America’s future, the President 
is authorized to issue a proclamation desig- 
nating the week beginning August 4 through 
August 10, 1968, as “Professional Photography 
Week”, and calling upon the people of the 
United States to observe such week with 
appropriate ceremonies and activities. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR, ROGERS OF 
OF COLORADO 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. 
Speaker, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. ROGERS of Colo- 
rado: On pages 1 and 2 strike out all “‘where- 
as” clauses. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The Senate joint resolution was 
ordered to be read a third time, was read 
the third time, and passed. 

The motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


Mr. 


NATIONAL HISPANIC HERITAGE 
WEEK 


Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the immediate consideration of the 
joint resolution (H.J. Res. 1299) au- 
thorizing the President to proclaim an- 
nually the week including September 15 
and 16 as “National Hispanic Heritage 
Week.” 

The Clerk read the title of the joint 
resolution. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Colorado? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the joint resolution, as 
follows: 

H.J. Res. 1299 

Whereas it is in the tradition of our coun- 
try to recognize, cherish, and conserve the 
many cultural contributions of the people 
who have helped achieve the greatness of 
our Nation; 

Whereas our country is constantly search- 
ing for ways to assist the development of our 
neighbor nations, and, through positive ap- 
proaches, attain mutual understanding, re- 
spect, and appreciation of our cultures, 
heritage, and arts; 

Whereas seven of our States, Arizona, Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, Florida, Nevada, New 
Mexico, and Texas; the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico; and many of our cities and 
towns proudly bear Hispanic names, as part 
of our tradition; 

Whereas the national census shows that a 
considerable portion of our population also 
bear Spanish surnames, especially in our 
Southwestern States and in New York City; 

Whereas many cities, towns, and regions 
were initially developed by citizens of His- 
panic origin, as attested by our history; 

Whereas in a large part of our country, the 
Mexican Independence Days, and the inde- 
pendence day of some of our Latin sister Re- 
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publics, are celebrated on September 15 and 
16; 

Whereas the Spanish surnamed population 
has contributed the highest proportion of 
Medal of Honor winners through acts of 
bravery and determination in the defense of 
our land: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
President is hereby authorized and re- 
quested to issue annually a proclamation 
designating the week including September 15 
and 16 as “National Hispanic Heritage Week” 
and calling upon the people of the United 
States, especially the educational commmu- 
nity, to observe such week with appropriate 
ceremonies and activities. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY 

COLORADO 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Speak- 
er, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Rocers of 
Colorado: On pages 1 and 2, strike out all 
“whereas” clauses. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be 
engrossed and read a third time, was 
read the third time, and passed. 

The motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


MR. ROGERS OF 


PERMISSION FOR COMMITTEE ON 
RULES TO FILE PRIVILEGED 
REPORTS 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the Committee on 
Rules may have until midnight tonight 
to file certain privileged reports. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION FOR COMMITTEE ON 
BANKING AND CURRENCY TO 
FILE A CONFERENCE REPORT ON 
S. 3497 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Banking and Currency may have un- 
til midnight tonight to file a conference 
report on S. 3497, the Housing and Ur- 
ban Development Act. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection, 


HOUR OF MEETING ON WEDNESDAY, 
JULY 24, 1968 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the House 
adjourns today it adjourn to meet at 11 
o'clock tomorrow. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object—and I shall not ob- 
ject—I take this time to inquire of the 
majority leader what we might antici- 
pate as to the time tomorrow evening 
when we might expect to adjourn, 
whether our coming in an hour early 
permits us to adjourn at an earlier hour, 
assuming we are able to complete this 
bill tomorrow? 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, answering 
for myself, I would say it would be our in- 
tention to finish this bill, the gun bill to- 
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morrow, and we hope to adjourn at a rea- 
sonable time, but if we cannot finish it 
by 5 or 6 o’clock, I would not be in favor 
of rising. I would be in favor of finishing 
that bill, but I would not be in favor of 
starting another bill at 5 o'clock or 6 
o'clock. Does that answer the gentleman? 

Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Speaker, I share 
the gentleman’s lack of enthusiasm for 
starting on new legislation at 5 o’clock or 
6 o’clock tomorrow, and it has been my 
experience in this House that we can 
rarely bring a controversial bill to a vote 
before 5 o’clock or 6 o’clock or 7. 

Mr. ALBERT. As far as I am con- 
cerned, we can finish the gun bill tomor- 
row. 

Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Speaker, I with- 
draw my reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 


DEMOCRATIC CAUCUS ON FRIDAY 
MORNING, JULY 26, AT 10 O'CLOCK 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
want to announce publicly that there 
will be a Democratic caucus on Friday 
morning at 10 o’clock for the purpose of 
filling a vacancy that exists on the Ways 
and Means Committee by reason of the 
resignation of the gentleman from Flor- 
ida [Mr. Herionc], whose resignation 
has been accepted today. I want to make 
this announcement for the benefit of my 
Democratic colleagues, so we can have as 
democratic a caucus as possible. 


TRANSPACIFIC ROUTE CASE 


Mr, HAYS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, a major de- 
cision in the field of foreign relations 
will be made soon by the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Board and then will be submitted 
to the White House for final action. I 
refer to the Transpacific Route case, 
which involves and will shape our air 
policy in the Pacific and the Orient, and 
will ultimately affect our commercial air 
operations throughout the world. 

Questions have been raised by this 
case which I, for one, believe deserve to 
be answered. Because of the scope of this 
case and the far-reaching effects the 
decision must have on our future, we had 
better ask those questions now and have 
them answered before events themselves 
give their irrevocable reply. 

According to the recommendation by 
a Civil Aeronautics Board examiner, 
where we now have two U.S. airlines 
serving the major Pacific routes, we shall 
have four more American carriers shar- 
ing those routes, competing among them- 
selves for passengers and freight. 

These U.S. airlines will also be com- 
peting against foreign airlines, the ma- 
jority of whom are government owned 
and operated. 

The case has been in the hands of the 
CAB for a long time. It is a complex 
matter. The examiner has had to weigh 
the arguments of 17 airlines against each 
other and for the public interest. 
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All international air agreements de- 
velop from intergovernmental dealings 
but, because the major competing foreign 
airlines serving the vast Pacific area 
are, with two exceptions, government 
owned either in part or in entirety, this 
situation will call for particularly pains- 
taking discussions. 

Specifically, what may these foreign 
nations expect in return for opening 
their cities and markets to more U.S. air- 
lines which will compete with their own 
nationalized carriers? 

If the CAB adopts the examiner's rec- 
ommendations and they are approved by 
the President, we will have to enter a 
long, drawn out round of negotiations 
with these foreign governments. This 
country will have to meet some condi- 
tions put forward by those with whom we 
will be bargaining. The final agreements 
will change the transportation environ- 
ment in which our airlines now thrive in 
the Pacific. We must beware that we do 
not lose more than we win. The ex- 
aminer’s recommendations put us in that 
danger. 

A policy concerning our commerce in 
the skies of the world was clearly enunci- 
ated by a White House task force, and 
was approved by the late President Ken- 
nedy, in 1963. I quote a key passage: 

We should continue to aim for a U.S. car- 
rier system in which one U.S. flag carrier has 
access to world markets on a scale com- 
parable to that of the flag carriers or com- 
binations of carriers of other major civil 
aviation powers, and other U.S. carriers con- 
tinue to be authorized to serve one or more 
areas of the world in over-all competition 
with this carrier. 


I call your attention to the phrase, 
“combinations of carriers of other major 
civil aviation powers,” to which I shall 
return later. 

For the past 5 years the United States 
has adhered to the policy stated in 1963. 
It has proved successful. Under it, we 
have garnered 44.6 percent of the At- 
lantic market, and 59.6 percent of the 
transpacific market. 

But now we have a recommendation 
that this policy be put aside in the Pa- 
cific. The purpose of such a move 
eludes me. 

For three decades, the United States 
has had a flag airline, operating under all 
the risks of the free enterprise system, 
representing this Nation in the Pacific. 
I refer to Pan American World Airways, 
which opened the Pacific when its famed 
China Clipper made the first commercial 
flight from San Francisco to Manila, in 
1935. 

Today, the major Pacific routes are 
apportioned between Pan American and 
Northwest Orient Airlines, in competi- 
tion with each other and in competition 
against, literally, a horde of foreign air- 
lines coming from all directions, the 
overwhelming majority of them little 
more than airborne functions of the gov- 
ernments that own and operate them. 

One other American carrier operates 
in the Pacific: United Air Lines, which 
competes against Pan American on the 
Hawaii route from southern California, 
as does Northwest vie for passengers with 
Pan American from the northern portion 
of the west coast. 

The competition is intense along these 
routes, but no more intense than 
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throughout the entire Pacific area beyond 
Hawaii. And now, with the advent of the 
giant Boeing 747’s a little more than a 
year or so away, the hope of more eco- 
nomical operations arises and others now 
seek to reap the harvest that has been 
sown by Pan American and Northwest, 
who managed to stay financially alive in 
the Pacific during the lean years. 

So we have a recommendation that 
four more U.S. carriers share the routes 
two now fly and that all six American 
carriers compete not only among them- 
selves but against the entrenched for- 
eign airlines. 

I wonder how much sense this makes. 
The examiner realized that 17 U.S. air- 
lines was too many for the Pacific. But 
does six make any sense? Are we about to 
divide ourselves so that others may con- 
quer us in the Pacific marketplace? 

My concern rests upon several con- 
siderations. 

Presently, we have two U.S.-flag air- 
lines flying the Atlantic to major Euro- 
pean cities. Trans World Airlines and 
Pan American. 

The CAB turned down requests by an- 
other airline to share the transatlantic 
routes. The CAB decision was not only 
in line with our stated policy, it made 
sense economically. 

Despite the heavy traffic across the 
Atlantic, dividing the U.S. share of that 
business among more U.S. airlines would 
not have strengthened the airlines nor 
protected the U.S. share of that traffic. 
Instead, it would have allowed each air- 
line a smaller portion of the market. 
That is what has happened to the nu- 
merous European airlines on the Atlantic 
routes. 

Instead of two U.S. airlines dividing 
the transatlantic routes, we would have 
three vying against each other, opening 
offices abroad, paying salaries abroad, 
buying advertising and myriad services 
abroad. We would have duplication of 
effort for the same total share of the 
traffic—if we did not end up with less. 

Only the foreign airlines, owned whol- 
ly or partially by the European govern- 
ments, would be the principal benefi- 
ciaries of such a change in our air policy. 
So the CAB now has before it a recom- 
mendation to overturn our air policy 
in a much more fragile sector of the 
world: the Pacific. 

Transpacific passenger volume is only 
one-eighth of that carried across the 
Atlantic. Air cargo in the Pacific amounts 
to only one-fifth of that flown across 
the Atlantic. Those are figures for 1965, 
taken by the CAB examiner as the base 
year. 

It is only commonsense to ask, if the 
CAB sees fit to permit only two US.- 
flag carriers to compete in the richer At- 
lantic market, how the examiner can 
justify recommending that a passenger 
market eight times smaller be sliced 
still thinner? 

Competition from foreign airlines is 
as rough on the Pacific as it is on the 
Atlantic. We ought to be strengthening 
our position in that vast area, rather 
than dividing our efforts there. Let me 
give you an instance of just how rough 
the competition is in the Pacific, with 
the development of commercial foreign 
airpower. 

Between 1960 and 1965 in the Pacific, 
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the number of American citizens who 
flew on foreign carriers increased 284.8 
percent, but the number of foreign citi- 
zens who flew on U.S. carriers rose only 
67 percent. Other nationalities stand in 
back of their flag airlines. I submit we 
must do the same, in order to compete. 

But if we are to weaken our established 
flag airlines in this growing market, I 
want to know why. I want to know at 
what cost to the United States. 

Let us glance at South America. Again, 
two airlines represent the United States. 
Using the 1965 figures, passenger traffic 
between the United States and South 
America was double that of the trans- 
pacific routes. The volume of air freight 
was 50 percent greater than the amount 
of air cargo flown between the United 
States and the Orient, and the United 
States and the South Pacific, combined. 

Why is our international air policy 
good for the Atlantic and good for South 
America, but bad for the Pacific? 

In the Pacific, the two U.S.-flag air- 
lines face competition from seven foreign 
airlines. They are the British Overseas 
Airways Corp., Qantas, Japan Air Lines, 
Philippine Air Lines, Air New Zealand, 
Canadian Pacific Air Lines, and a French 
carrier, UTA. 

The Canadian airline is privately 
owned. UTA is associated with Air 
France, which is government owned. The 
other five are government owned. These 
governments have the power arbitrarily 
to impose conditions on U.S. carriers in 
order to gain competitive advantages. 
And they have done so. 

Of the nationalized airlines, BOAC, 
Qantas, and Air New Zealand are joined 
in pact giving them enormous economic 
arrangements enabling them to suffocate 
divided competitors at will. 

They can prevent passengers from fiy- 
ing on other airlines by setting sched- 
ules so that passengers who must change 
planes find it much more convenient to 
switch to a plane operated by a fellow 
member of the consortium. When tickets 
are sold for journeys requiring transfers 
from one airline to another, the tickets 
are written so that consortium members 
receive the revenue. Together, they are a 
sledge hammer muscled with Govern- 
ment funds. Divided American competi- 
tion could not survive in this cutthroat 
atmosphere. 

Now we have two airlines serving To- 
kyo. We have two airlines serving Great 
Britain. What has this cost us? 

Japan Air Lines has a round-the- 
world service, from Tokyo to California 
to New York to Europe and back to 
Tokyo. BOAC flies around the world via 
the United States. 

These two airlines, and the Australian 
airline, Qantas, also enjoying a route 
across the United States, have siphoned 
business away from our domestic airlines 
within the United States. They take even 
more revenue from our international car- 
riers, which are subject to regulation by 
the Governments of Japan and Great 
Britain and Australia. 

The Japanese Government owns 58 
percent of Japan Air Lines. The British 
Government owns 100 percent of BOAC. 
Qantas is 100 percent Government 
owned. 

To compete with foreign-flag airlines 
requires that we maintain the strength 
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of our own fiag carriers, not set them in 
an overcrowded cockpit and let them 
fight it out—the winner, if any, to be 
picked off at leisure by a competitor 
whose wealth depends less on earnings 
than on its nation’s treasury. 

When the cockpit is in the South Pa- 
cific, as an example, the result could be 
disaster. The passenger traffic in the 
South Pacific is only 4 percent that of 
the traffic on the Atlantic routes. Diluting 
US. airlines service there would, by eco- 
nomic necessity, mean increased expense 
of operation per passenger carried. 
There would not be enough passengers to 
fill the planes of several airlines. 

Pan American has testified that, in 
1970 alone, it will lose nearly $11 million 
in revenue in the South Pacific, and reve- 
nues of $100 million throughout the en- 
tire Pacific, if forced to operate under 
the examiner’s recommendations. 

With these factors in mind it becomes 
obvious that the phrase, “combinations 
of carriers of major aviation powers,” 
was included in the 1963 statement of our 
international air policy, for good reason. 

This awareness of the facts of inter- 
national airline life is also reflected in 
another portion of that statement ex- 
plaining why U.S. policy was modified 
into what it is today, in order to provide 
a balance between monopoly and dog- 
eat-dog competition between our own 
carriers: 

The multicarrier policy of the United 
States was developed at a time when the 
United States was by far the world’s pre- 
eminent air power and other countries’ 
carriers provided only weak competition. 
This condition no longer obtains in most 
areas. 

Nonetheless, achievement of the tradi- 
tional policy of more than one strong 
US. carrier, and maintaining a competi- 
tive structure which strikes a balance 
between monopoly operation and exces- 
sive competition, is sound, possible, and 
necessary. 

In implementing this policy, direct 
point-to-point competition between U.S. 
competitors, when considered in the light 
of existing foreign competitions undoubt- 
edly raises a number of serious questions. 
Such competition would be justified, for 
example, on routes which have sufficient- 
ly high traffic density or where operating 
factors so requires such as the points 
which constitute a logical terminus on 
long-haul routes. 

In other words, if transatlantic traffic 
will not support more competition be- 
tween U.S. carriers, and the South Amer- 
ican routes will not bear any more com- 
petition between U.S. carriers, then cer- 
tainly the thin Pacific market must be 
expected to crumple under the weight of 
more U.S. carriers. 

Mr. Speaker, before we find ourselves 
facing the as yet unknown repercussions 
of superceding our accepted and success- 
ful international air policy, I strongly 
recommend to the Department of State 
that its experts examine with particular 
care what these repercussions may be. We 
must look carefully to avoid leaping with 
too many feet into the Pacific, for it is 
not only the world’s widest ocean, it is 
the deepest. 
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TWO ECONOMIC ANALYSES PRE- 
DICTING RECESSION 


Mr. WHALEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WHALEN. Mr. Speaker, there were 
many Members of the House, as well as 
eminent spokesmen in the Nation’s aca- 
demic, business, and financial commu- 
nities, who had strong reservations about 
the advisability of enacting the 10-per- 
cent surtax. 

I shared this view and was among the 
minority voting against the Revenue and 
Expenditure Control Act. 

My concern, then, as now, centered on 
the “double blow” imposed upon the 
economy by the $10 billion tax increase 
and the accompanying $6 billion spend- 
ing reduction. 

The economy already was deteriorat- 
ing as a result of a restrictive monetary 
policy. Approval of the tax measure 
created two further depressants: 

First, a cut in spending and increased 
taxes, per se, will reduce individual pur- 
chasing power, especially among those 
many millions of Americans living on 
fixed incomes. 

Second, lower net profits stemming 
from the tax increase not only will re- 
duce corporate plant investment capabil- 
ities but will discourage plans to step up 
capital expenditures. 

The effect of these two suppressants 
will be magnified early in 1969 when, 
first, taxpayers must pay “back taxes” 
resulting from the retroactive feature of 
the Revenue and Expenditure Control 
Act of 1968, and, second, employers and 
employees must pay higher social secu- 
rity taxes. 

These are the factors I cited in ex- 
plaining my position preceding and dur- 
ing consideration of the bill. 

Thus, the conclusion I reached was 
that the tax package will not stop the 
present cost-push inflationary spiral. 
Nor will it result in any immediate low- 
ering of interest rates which have re- 
sponded primarily to international in- 
fluences. 

Fiscal restraint very definitely is 
needed. However, on June 20, 1968, the 
House was presented with a Hobson’s 
choice, that is, either no restraints at 
all—if one opposed the bill—or an eco- 
nomic overkill—if one supported the bill. 
I believe that “no medicine” or “fatal 
medicine” were not the only alternatives. 

From an economic standpoint, a selec- 
tive $8 billion cut in less essential ap- 
propriations would have been more 
preferable. Unfortunately, this choice 
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Mr. Speaker, I would like to bring to 
the attention of my colleagues two other 
analyses of what the future holds for 
the economy. One is the “Industry Fore- 
cast,” published by S. Jay Levy, Chap- 
paqua, N.Y., on behalf of the New York 
brokerage firm, Oppenheimer & Co. In - 
the June 22, 1968, issue of this publica- 
tion, Mr. Levy flatly predicts: 

A recession will begin at about October, 
1968. 


He concludes: 


For the first time in United States history, 
government has gone out of its way to legis- 
late a recession. 


The second economic analysis ap- 
peared in today’s editions of the Wash- 
ington Post—Tuesday, July 23, 1968. 
Columnist Joseph R. Slevin notes: 


The U.S. economy is rapidly swinging from 
a rip-roaring boom to the brink of a reces- 
sion ... the recession threat is erupting 
many months ahead of schedule, A tough 
Federal Reserve System credit squeeze and 
the recently-enacted surtax are responsible. 


Mr. Speaker, I herewith insert these 
two analyses in the RECORD: 
[From Industry Forecast, June 1968] 
RECESSION 


A recession will begin at about October 
1968, Production in the fourth quarter will 
be below its early summer peak. Christmas 
season retail business will be disappointing. 
Profit margins in the final 68 quarter will 
be lower than at any time since 1961. The 
upward industrial price trend will level off. 
Consumer prices, advancing more slowly 
than recently, will still be “inflationary.” 

The recession will result from higher taxes 
on consumers, less instalment borrowing, 
weaknesses in construction outlays, and ef- 
forts of business to reduce inventories. These 
recessionary developments will have drawn 
more than $20 billion (annual rate) demand 
for goods and services from the economy be- 
tween the second and fourth quarters of 
1968, Business prosperity and profits are 
especially sensitive to the sources of pur- 
chasing power that will be adversely affected. 

The most prominent of the recessionary 
influences is the fiscal package, the income 
tax surcharges and limitations on Federal 
spending, just enacted into law. The increase 
in personal taxes will take more than $7 bil- 
lion from consumer income in the fiscal 
year that begins on July 1. Consumers’ net 
short term borrowing will be at least $2 bil- 
lion (seasonally adjusted annual rate) less 
in the final quarter of calendar 1968 than in 
the current quarter. Inventory accumula- 
tion, which may reach a rate of $10 billion 
a year in the current quarter, will drop to 
around 0. The high interest rates of recent 
months will take a toll of residential, com- 
mercial, and state and local government 
construction during the second half of 1968. 
The postponed and cancelled construction 
projects will represent outlays of more than 
$3 billion (annual rate). 


HOUSING STARTS DROP—PRODUCTION RESUMES UPTREND—INDUSTRIAL PRICES DIP 


May 1967 Mar. 1968 Apr. 1968 May 1968 

Industrial production (1957-59 100) 155, 6 163.0 162.5 163.7 
Industrial wholesale prices (1957-59 100 106, 0 108. 6 108. 8 108.6 
Retail sales 1 2325, 900, 000. 000 328. 100, 000, 000 $27,600, 000. 000 327, 900, 000, 000 
Total business inventories 1 200, 000, 000 $141,900,000,000 $143, 200, 000, 000 @) 

Housing starts (annual rate) 1. 274, 000 1, 500, 000 1, 586, 000 1, 331, 000 
Employment 550. 000 75, 802. 000 75, 636, 000 75, 829, 000 
Unemployment i 52, 000 2, 856, 000 2, 707, 000 2, 784, 000 
Average hourly earnings manufacturing $2. 81 $2. 96 $2, 97 $2, 98 


1 Seasonally adjusted. 
2 Not available. 
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Withholding taxes for most employees will 
increase 10% early in July. On September 
15, individuals who send quarterly remit- 
tances to the Internal Revenue Service on 
estimated taxes will increase their payment 
15% to meet their current liabilities to the 
Treasury and to begin to catch up on their 
second quarter obligations that were created 
by the retroactive feature of the new law. 
The increase in personal taxes will by itself 
cause a notable decline in the rate of gain in 
retail sales. 

Retail volume will be negatively affected by 
a decline in instalment purchasing. Consum- 
ers will be less able to meet debt payments 
because of their larger tax payments and 
also because of shorter work week and less 
overtime in industries that have been pro- 
ducing steel and products made from steel 
including automobiles. 

Industry from August onward will be work- 
ing down those stocks that were built up as 
a hedge against a possible steel strike. By 
October it will be increasingly concerned 
about other inventories that will then be 
rising because sales fail to meet expectations, 

The efforts of business to lower inventory- 
sales ratios will prevent production from ris- 
ing during the last half of 1968. The 
industrial output index is setting a record in 
the second quarter that will not be equalled 
in the third and fourth periods. 

Expenditures for new industrial plant and 
equipment, which have been in an unen- 
thusiastically upward trend, will not be en- 

by the economy’s setback in the 
second half. Manufacturers, who now have 
ample facilities to meet the demand for their 
products, will experience a large increase in 
idle capacity as production declines. 

Residential construction has begun to feel 
the effects of record interest rates and quite 
tight mortgage money. Housing starts, 
the number of building permits issued for 
new dwellings, and applications, for mortgage 
financing have turned downward. Financing 
obstacles have also slowed the pace of com- 
mercial construction including the erection 
of shopping centers, stores, and other struc- 
tures which serve expanding residential com- 
munities. 

Interest rates will decline within a few 
months. But easier mortgage money will not 
immediately cause a pickup in construction. 
Even those builders who quickly arrange 
for financing when mortgage money begins 
to ease will be unable to start construction 
until such preliminaries as the filing of 
plans and site work are completed. Some 
builders will wait to see if the interest rate 
trend becomes still more favorable and to 
appraise the effects of declining prosperity 
on housing markets. Such delays will be 
encouraged in northern areas of the country 
by the onset of winter. 

Strong demand for personnel to fill sum- 
mer jobs will give vigor to the favorable em- 
ployment trend in its final months. But by 
September job seekers in industry will often 
find that the welcome mat has been with- 
drawn. Stores during the Christmas shopping 
season will be looking harder for customers 
than for sales help. 

The large number of management-labor 
contracts that run for two and three years 
and provide for annual wage raises will cause 
costs to continue to increase. Business, which 
has managed to hold its prices quite success- 
fully in previous post war recessions, will 
generally avoid price reductions in late 1968. 
Some prices will continue to rise. Steel pro- 
ducers will be likely to increase prices fol- 
lowing their new agreement with labor. Many 
manufacturers who have to pay more for 
steel will believe that they have no choice 
but to try to pass along increased steel and 
other costs. 

Business, caught between weakening de- 
mand and rising costs, will end up with 
narrower profit margins. Profits will drop 
below the level of the first quarter of 1968 
and profit margins will be at eight year lows. 
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Because of lower profits, the Treasury will 
collect less profit taxes in the new fiscal year 
than it would have had there been no tax 
rise and no recession. 

For the first time in United States history, 
government has gone out of its way to legis- 
late a recession. 

JUNE 22, 1968. 

S Jay Levy. 
[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, 
July 23, 1968] 
SURTAX, CREDIT SQUEEZE PUSH PREMATURE 
RECESSION THREAT 
(By Joseph R. Slevin) 

The U.S. economy is rapidly swinging from 
a rip-roaring boom to the brink of a reces- 
sion and it will take only a little push to 
shove it over the edge. 

The recession threat is erupting many 
months ahead of schedule. Government econ- 
omists had feared that business might turn 
down early in 1969 but the danger now is 
that a slump could begin this fall. 

A tough Federal Reserve System credit 
squeeze and the recently enacted Vietnam 
surtax are responsible. The one-two punch 
is about to cause a dramatic business slow- 
down. While the Federal Reserve is starting 
to make money easier, the combined impact 
of tight money and higher taxes still could 
touch off an early recession. 

“We want to slow economic activity but 
the question is whether we may be slowing 
it too much,” a high official declares. “We 
could be slowing it past the stalling point. 
If we do, there will be a recession.“ 

“This is tricky,” a worried Government 
forecaster agrees. “You're trying to get into 
quieter water and you want to stay there. 
But if things don’t work right, you'll get too 
much and you'll sink into a recession.” 

The economic managers are working with 
thin margins in their attempt to halt the 
boom without precipitating a slump. They 
predict that business activity will climb at a 
5 per cent clip during the months ahead but 
the trouble is that higher prices will ac- 
count for most of the apparent rise. 

Real production will go up 1 per cent or 
less. It would take very little to change that 
tiny 1 per cent gain into an actual decline. 
A small dip in consumer buying could spell 
the difference. So could a skid in home- 
building, or in business purchases of new 
equipment, or in spending for inventories. 

While the administration and the Federal 
Reserve are desperately anxious to get con- 
trol of the inflation spiral, they neither 
wanted nor expected that their stabilization 
measures would bring the economy to the 
brink of a recession by fall. 

Something went wrong and it was the al- 
Ways unpredictable American consumer who 
tripped up the experts. 

He took off on a buying spree last winter. 
They thought he would spend heavily 
through the spring and into the summer. 
But the consumer fooled the forecasters by 
increasing his savings instead. 

The sudden consumer switch wiped out a 
$3 billion cushion that the experts had ex- 
pected the country to have during the sum- 
mer months, 

The disappearance of the $3 billion cush- 
ion spells the difference between a gradual, 
orderly business slowdown and the worrisome 
approach to a near-recession that now is 
taking place. 

Employment will quickly feel the impact. 
The number of jobs will fail to show an 
anticipated rise. Unemployment will increase 
by more than a norma) seasonal amount. 

Incomes will grow less sharply than they 
have in recent months. Profits will be 
squeezed. Sales and production will soften. 

When the economic planners look ahead, 
their gravest fear is that the weaknesses will 
start to feed on themselves in classic, reces- 
sion fashion. A fresh cut in consumer buy- 
ing, for example, could trigger business deci- 
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sions to reduce production and could swiftly 
obliterate the thin margin that, by fall, may 
be all that will stand between the U.S. and 
a full-scale slump. 

The experts are not predicting that there 
will be a slump. They say the odds are at 
least 50-50 that we will slide by, but they 
believe it should be plainy understood that 
we will come perilously close to a downturn 
and that no one can give hard and fast as- 
surances that the worst will not happen. 


PUBLIC SERVICE AWARD TO ROB- 
ERT HOLIBAUGH, OF LRS, INC., 
TERRE HAUTE, IND. 


Mr. MYERS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. Speaker, the Post Of- 
fice Department is of great interest to 
every American. Its operations affect 
each of us personally. 

The genuine concern of all Americans 
for the Post Office and those who render 
us this invaluable postal service is re- 
flected in the splendid cooperation given 
by the great majority of our citizens in 
making the ZIP code work, following the 
suggestions and advice to mail early, ad- 
dress correctly, wrap securely, and do the 
many other things to move the mail more 
efficiently and speedily. 

Without a doubt, one of the biggest 
forward steps in our national life has 
been the adoption of the ZIP code so en- 
thusiastically by all mail users. Large 
mailers have distinguished themselves 
for the high good spirit with which they 
have gone along with this plan, at con- 
siderable cost to themselves, in many 
cases such costs running into the millions 
of dollars. I refer to the big mailers 
among our business firms, to the maga- 
zines, to the third-class mailers, and 
others. 

An outstanding achievement in this 
area by an Indiana firm has been 
brought to my attention. I would like to 
share it with my colleagues and with 
others who may find in it a program for 
their own adoption. 

I refer to LRS, Inc., of Terre Haute, 
Ind., which has been singled out by the 
U.S. Post Office Department for a public 
service award for its efforts in improving 
postal service. The award was presented 
to Robert L. Holibaugh, executive vice 
president of LRS, Inc., the first individ- 
ual in the Nation to receive such recog- 
nition for contributions to the ZIP code 
program. 

The following clippings describe the 
work of Mr. Holibaugh and LRS, Inc., 
and I place them in the Recor at this 
point: 

[From Terre Haute (Ind.) Tribune, June 12, 
1968] 
R. L. HOLIBAUGH Gets PosraL ZIP CODE 
AWARD 

A Terre Haute business executive has been 
credited with adding “zip to the Zip Code 
Program by the U.S. Postal Department, 

Robert L. Holibaugh, executive vice presi- 
dent of LRS, Inc., (Local Readers Service, 
Leisure Readers Service and Literary Readers 
Service) received a public service award for 
his interest in improving postal service. He is 
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the first individual in the United States to 
recelve such an award for contributions to 
the Zip Code Program. Only eight Hoosier 
businesses have received the recognition. 

After receiving notification from publishers 
in 1966 that zip codes would be required on 
all magazine subscriptions, Holibaugh and 
the LRS art department went to work to 
inform the company’s managers and sales- 
men throughout the nation of their duties. 
Each week a two-color zip code page is in- 
cluded in the company bulletin. Catchy slo- 
gans and clever drawings are used to remind 
managers and salesmen to get zip codes with 
each subscription. 

Albert A. Steinwedel, deputy regional di- 
rector of the Cincinnati region of the US 
Postal Department, came to Terre Haute 
Wednesday to make the presentation. He said, 
“No other mailer has put as much zip into 
the Zip Code Program as Holibaugh.” 

Holibaugh gave much credit to Mrs. Hazel 
Hamilton, LRS art director, and Miss Vivian 
Canatsey, senior bulletin editor, for their 
dedication to the program. Look Magazine 
has honored them for their efforts, he said. 

He said that since the promotion began, 
LRS has been able to get zip codes on 97% 
of its subscriptions. 

Present when Holibaugh received the postal 
award were: Frank L. Miklozek, postmaster, 
and Russell E. Shaffer, assistant postmaster. 
[From Terre Haute (Ind.) Star, June 13, 

1968] 
LOCAL FIRMS Gets RECOGNITION FOR SPEEDING 
Maru 


Robert L. Holibaugh, Terre Haute, execu- 
tive vice president of LRS, Inc., is the first 
individual in the U.S. to receive a public 
service award for his interest in improving 
postal service. 

Albert A. Steinwedel, deputy regional di- 
rector of the Cincinnati region of the U.S. 
Postal Department, presented the award to 
the local business executive Wednesday and 
said, No other mailer has put as much zip 
into the Zip Code Program as Holibaugh.” 

Beginning in 1966 each week a two-color 
zip code page is included in the company 
bulletin, Slogans and drawings are used to 
remind managers and salesmen to get zip 
codes with each subscription. 

Since the promotion began, LRS has been 
able to get zip codes on 97 per cent of its 
subscriptions. 


DICKEY-LINCOLN PROJECT 


Mr. ST GERMAIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Rhode Island? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ST GERMAIN. Mr. Speaker, the 
repeated rejection of the Dickey-Lincoln 
project by this body has proven to be a 
great loss not only to the State of Rhode 
Island but to the entire New England 
region. I consider it to be a tragedy for 
the need and proven feasibility of this 
project have been so well manifested yet 
so resoundingly rejected by this body. 

In the words of the distinguished 
chairman of the Public Works Appro- 
priation Subcommittee studying public 
power for New England: 

New England has the most expensive light- 


ing system in the United States and prob- 
ably in the world. 


Yet, a well substantiated proposal to 
overcome this, in the form of the Dickey- 


Lincoln project, has been brushed aside 
time and time again by this body. 
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Why should New England be the only 
region in these United States without a 
Federal hydroelectric plant? Why should 
New England be deprived of an effectual 
yardstick to lower the Nation’s highest 
electric rates? These are some of the 
questions that still ring in my ears while 
repeated efforts to provide a Federal 
hydroelectric plant in New England have 
met only with failure. 

Let me acquaint some of my colleagues 
with what Rhode Island industry has to 
say about this matter of the high cost 
of electricity in Rhode Island. 

The Rhode Island Textile Association, 
representing 400 textile firms, stated ina 
letter to the Rhode Island General As- 
sembly that the Rhode Island textile in- 
dustry “is being forced to pay an ‘exorbi- 
tant rate’ by the power utilities.” The as- 
sociation claimed that Rhode Island 
power rates are 30 percent higher 
than the national average and went on 
to say that consumers pay 150 percent 
more for power when comparing the rate 
of privately owned utilities with public 
power rates such as those realized 
through the Tennessee Valley Authority. 

As an eloquent example of industry’s 
dim view of Rhode Island power rates 
and reliability, I offer to this body a news 
article which appeared in the July 21 
edition of the Providence Journal noting 
the location of a textile plant in another 
State because of this matter. 

What a sad note it is. A very success- 
ful Rhode Island textile firm will now 
build a $2 million plant in another 
State because of the “unreliability and 
high cost” of electric power in Rhode 
Island. Because of the “disruptive power 
situation” and high rates in Rhode Is- 
land, the company will build its addi- 
tional plant in Tennessee where it can 
gain the low rate but highly reliable elec- 
tric power made possible through the un- 
questionably successful TVA. 

The firm, as noted in the news article, 
was the victim of not less than 34 power 
failures which cost them close to $100,- 
000 in spoilage and production time ac- 
cording to the firm’s chief executive, 

Well, Mr. Speaker, I, too, greatly regret 
the loss of a fast-growing firm to an- 
other State because of high cost and un- 
reliable power. But, most of all, I regret 
that those of us in the Congress who are 
truly aware of the problem have been 
unable to convince our colleagues of the 
need and significance of the Dickey- 
Lincoln project. 

Arguments have been voiced in favor 
of atomic power in which hydroelectric 
power plants have been ruled “obsolete.” 
The fact of the matter is that hydro- 
electric power plants have proven to be 
the best, most efficient, economical 
means of furnishing peaking power to 
meet system demands during peak load 
periods and are an important part of a 
balanced power system. 

The fact of the matter is that hydro- 
electric power makes a very substantial 
contribution toward the reliability of an 
electric system—which we do not have 
in Rhode Island and New England, as 
has been eloquently pointed out in the 
Providence Journal news article which I 
shall place in the Recor at the conclu- 
sion of my remarks. 

The fact of the matter is that a ready 
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market exists for the power generated 
by the Dickey-Lincoln project. 

The fact of the matter is that a study 
of this project clearly indicated a favor- 
able benefit-to-cost ratio of 1.9 to 1. 

The fact of the matter is that the re- 
gion which most needs such a Federal 
hydroelectric powerplant has been denied 
its benefits by a Congress mesmerized by 
the arguments set forth by proponents 
of atomic power and the private power 
companies. 

Mr. Speaker, I think it is time that this 
body push aside special interests and face 
the realities of New England electric 
power needs. It is time that we endorse 
the funds approved in the other body. 

The Senate has restored the budget 
request for planning funds for Dickey- 
Lincoln in the amount of $1,276,000 and 
I urge that the House conferees ap- 
pointed to consider the public works ap- 
propriation bill accept the Senate’s pro- 
posal and that this body will finally give 
its imprimatur to a greatly needed and 
well substantiated project. 

The articles mentioned above follows: 


COVENTRY Firm CITES Power Disruprions— 
RHODE ISLAND LOSES $2 MILLION TEXTILE 
PLANT TO TENNESSEE 

(By Joseph L. Goodrich) 

Concordia Manufacturing Co., a fast-grow- 
ing Coventry textile firm, announced yester- 
day that it is building a two-million-dollar 
plant in Tennessee instead of Rhode Island 
because of the “unreliability and high cost” 
of electric power in this state. 

Paul O. Boghossian Jr., Concordia presi- 
dent, said the decision to bypass this state 
in favor of Tennessee was made reluctantly 
after the company had experienced a series 
of disruptive and costly failures in the power 
service to its Coventry plant. 

He disclosed in a letter mailed to the com- 
pany’s 130 employes that construction of the 
new 100,000-square-foot plant on a 130-acre 
tract in Sevierville, Tenn., already is under 
way, but he stressed that the new plant rep- 
resents an expansion and that Concordia will 
continue to operate and expand its Coventry 
plant. 


A spokesman for the Narragansett Electric 
Co. said Mr. Boghossian’s statements are 
“completely without foundations.” 

Mr. Boghossian said plans are to concen- 
trate its sophisticated continuous process 
yarn machinery in the East Tennessee plant. 
This machinery is highly sensitive to power 
failure. Machinery less sensitive to what he 
termed “this disruptive power situation in 
Rhode Island” will be located in Coventry. 

The Sevierville plant is the first phase of a 
long-range program which calls for eventual 
expansion there to 600,000 square feet of 
plant space and an overall investment by 
Concordia of 15 to 20 million dollars, Mr. 
Boghossian said. The plant will employ from 
75 to 100 persons initially. 

“We feel bad because we cannot accom- 
plish this in our own state,“ declared the 
Concordia chief executive. “It would be a 
source of pride for us to put a half million 
square feet of plant in the Rhode Island 
economy, but we just can’t live with this 
kind of power service.“ 

Concordia operates a three shift, seven-day 
week, continuous processing operation at its 
Coventry plant in the production of textured 
or stretch yarn and in yarn throwing, that 
is, twisting and plying filament yarn. 

In 1964 the company moved from its for- 
mer 55,000-square-foot plant in Central Falls 
into a 100,000-square-foot building in the 
former Anthony Mill complex of Berkshire 
Hathway Inc. Concordia is reported to have 
spent in excess of one million dollars in 
modernizing and adapting the plant property 
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to its needs and in upgrading its manufac- 
turing operations. 

During the four years since, Mr. Boghossian 
said, Concordia has been the victim of 34 
power failures which in aggregate have cost 
the company close to $100,000 in lost pro- 
duction time, spoiled lots of yarn and ma- 
chinery restarting costs. 

The latest of these power outages occurred 
last Monday when the plant was subjected 
to a 42-minute blackout. 

Harry C. Minasian, Concordia vice presi- 
dent in charge of manufacturing, said that 
that power service failure would cost the 
company at least $7,000. 

Several months ago, Concordia filed a 
$75,000 damage suit in Superior Court against 
the Narragansett Electric Co,, the utility 
company which supplies power to the plant. 
The suit alleges breach of contract among 
other allegations. 

* * * . * 


POWER CUTS CAUSE COSTLY SNARLS 


When power service fails at Concordia 
Manufacturing Co. a form of chaos is the 
result. 

That is what happened last Monday when 
the company suffered its 16th total disrup- 
tion of power service in four years. 

The disruption occurred while a Journal- 
Bulletin reporter was visiting the plant. 
Here is what happened. 

All 12 of the company’s continuous-process 
stretch-yarn machine began smoking as 
synthetic yarn melted and sizzled on the 
machines’ high temperature heating plates. 

Yarn in process on the machines was 
ruined as a quality product. It had to be re- 
moved and reprocessed and sold as secondary 
yarn. 

Some 25 women workers were idled, but 
were kept on standby by the company until 
power was restored. 

The company’s 29 yarn throwing or twist- 
ing machines were stopped and the sudden 
interruption of processing had caused yarn 
to become entangled along the yarn paths 
of 4,756 spindles, 

The power went out at 12:55 p.m. and was 
restored 42 minutes later, but the damage 
had been done. Hours of production were 
lost on expensive machines. 

Out-of-pocket loss because of the power 
failure would be about $7,000, said Harry C. 
Minasian, vice president in charge of manu- 
facturing. 

Peter L. Neilsen, assistant plant manager 
and plant engineer, sought to explain why 
the failure in power service is so costly to 
Concordia, 

The company recently invested $250,000 in 
four Leesona 555 third-generation high-speed 
stretch-yarn machines, There is nothing more 
modern or more sophisticated in the stretch- 
yarn business. 

Before these machines could be restarted, 
all of the partially filled yarn packages had 
to be removed from the machines, each 
spindle had to be rethreaded and new pack- 
ages started. Mr. Neilsen said it takes four 
people two hours to accomplish this on one 
machine, 

The same must be done for the eight other 
stretch yarn machines. Each of these has 
156 yarn paths which must be rethreaded. 

Partial packages of yarn taken from the 
machines must be stripped of damaged yarn, 
and the remaining yarn is then wound into 
smaller packages and sold as seconds. New 
lots of yarn are started to replace these 
spoiled lots. 

These stretch-yarn or yarn-texturing ma- 
chines are the most sensitive to total power 
failures because the stretch-yarn is made in 
a process involving the use of high heat. 

Thermoplastic yarn is passed at high speed 
over a heating plate generating 450 degrees 
and at the same time is twisted so that the 
heat can set the twist. If the machine stops, 
the heat softens and melts the yarn. 
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There are other problems of starting up. 
Heating plates on the machines must be 
brought up to the required temperature, and 
proper room temperature and humidity levels 
must be restored before operations can start. 

Meanwhile, there was the problem of re- 
starting the 29 throwing or twisting ma- 
chines. Mr. Nielsen said it takes two operators 
half an hour to prepare one of these ma- 
chines for restarting after a power outage. 
The yarn tangles in the yarn paths even if 
the machine is interrupted by a power lapse 
of a few seconds. 

Operators must pull the tangled yarn out 
of each of the 164 yarn paths on each ma- 
chine, then back the good yarn onto the 
supply spool at each of the 164 spindles. 

At present, Concordia is being served by 
one power circuit, but Narragansett Electric 
Co, is in the process of installing an auto- 
matic circuit breaker designed to switch the 
plant to a second circuit if service fails on 
the first. 

Concordia is paying the $16,000 cost of 
the new circuit breaker, What it will do is 
tie the plant to two power feeder systems 
instead of the present one. 

Paul O. Boghossian Jr., Concordia presi- 
dent, said the company has investigated the 
possibility of installing its own generating 
plant to assure continuity of power, but it 
decided the $500,000 cost would be prohibi- 
tive. 

Concordia has kept a chronological record 
of the 34 power disruptions since June 1964, 
along with descriptions of the causes. 

It shows that 12 disruptions were caused 
by lightning, six by faults in the distribu- 
tion system, five by wind and ice storms, 
three by falling trees or branches, three re- 
sulting when vandals damaged insulators 
with gunfire, one when a truck hit a utility 
pole and several others from unknown or 
unlisted causes. 


BIRTHDAY OF EMPEROR HAILE 
SELASSIE I 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
it is my privilege and pleasure to extend 
in my own name and in the name of the 
Subcommittee on Africa of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs and on behalf 
of the entire House of Representatives 
of the Congress of the United States 
congratulations and best wishes to His 
Imperial Majesty Haile Selassie I and 
the Ethiopian people on the Emperor’s 
76th birthday. 

It is fitting to speak of our admiration 
for his many accomplishments and con- 
tributions to his own country and to the 
world and to express our deep hopes that 
in the future he will continue to be 
blessed with wisdom, happiness, and 
well-being. 

Through the years we have looked 
sympathetically and with encourage- 
ment upon the untiring efforts of the 
Emperor to improve and enrich the lives 
of the people in his country. We have 
also witnessed with admiration his will- 
ingness to respond positively to pleas for 
assistance and counsel from the United 
Nations and the Organzation of African 
Unity when peace has been threatened. 

We have enthusiastically welcomed 
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His Majesty a number of times to the 
United States and have seen the friend- 
ship between the two nations flourish 
and prosper. We are now watching with 
hope and optimism the efforts of His 
Majesty to work together with his 
neighbors to bring about greater and 
lasting harmony and cooperation in the 
Horn of Africa. 

On this joyful occasion, then, we con- 
gratulate His Majesty and wish him the 
full enjoyment of many more years of 
health and happiness. 

Also to the conscientious and able 
Chargé d’Affaires of Ethiopia, Dr. 
Getachew Abdi, go the expressions of 
our esteem on this festive day. 


AMENDING THE ACT OF APRIL 12, 
1926, PROTECTING THE SUPPLY 
OF TIMBER FROM NATIONAL FOR- 
ESTS FOR LOCAL USE 


Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
today I am introducing a bill amending 
the act of April 12, 1926, which protects 
the supply of timber from national for- 
ests for local use. 

For some time now, a number of Sen- 
ators and Congressmen representing the 
Western States have been attempting to 
gain administrative relief from the prob- 
lem of runaway export of Federal timber. 
Failing that, this bill would provide a 
legislative remedy to the problem, and 
contains identical language to that 
adopted by the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee as an amendment to the 
House-passed foreign aid bill. 

To give you a little background on the 
problem, foreign purchasers of federally 
owned unprocessed timber have, in re- 
cent years, bid up prices and forced the 
closure of many mills in the Northwest- 
ern United States which could not nb- 
tain enough timber to remain in busi- 
ness. 

Creation of the national forests had 
the objectives of protecting the Nation's 
timber supply and watershed, It was 
specified that the needs of local econ- 
omies dependent on the Federal forests 
be considered before timber could be ex- 
ported. Despite this clear requirement, 
established by statute in 1897, and rein- 
forced in 1926, there is no record of any 
finding of surplus having been made in 
the last 20 years. This bill is designed to 
further reinforce these statutes. 

The bill permits an exclusion of up 
to 350 million board feet per year from 
the 1926 act for each of 5 years, begin- 
ning in 1968, or approximately the cur- 
rent level of U.S.-owned timber export. 
It further permits additional round logs 
to be sold abroad if a public hearing es- 
tablishes that a specific quantity or 
specie is surplus to the needs of do- 
mestic users or processors. 

Since the bill does not cut back cur- 
rent levels of log export from public 
lands, no balance-of-payments problem 
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is anticipated. Rather, the future sale of 
finished lumber products should enhance 
our balance-of-payments position, and 
at the same time retain for Federal- 
timber dependent communities, the 
benefit of value added through processing 
raw logs. 

Under provisions of this bill, respective 
departments are authorized to issue reg- 
ulations to carry out the purpose of the 
legislation, including the prevention of 
the purchases of Federal timber by 
processors who have sold their own logs 
abroad. 

In the interest of uniform manage- 
ment, the language of the bill applies 
to all federally owned timber west of the 
100th meridian, where most of the Fed- 
eral timber is located. 

Mr. Speaker, I have been joined by 
several of my colleagues in coauthoring 
this legislation, and I urge that it be 
given the consideration of the Congress. 
I want to make my position very clear. 
We are not attempting to restrict com- 
merce and trade of forestry resources, 
that are surplus, with our Japanese 
friends. However, everyone must realize 
and understand the plight of our domes- 
tic processors, workers, and communities 
that are strongly dependent upon Forest 
Service and public domain timberlands 
for their resources. I am personally of 
the opinion that mutually satisfactory 
trade agreements can evolve between the 
United States and Japan that gives 
recognition and acceptance of our sug- 
gested primary processing provisions 
prior to shipment, Everyone stands to 
gain by accepting this approach. 

In representing a coastal district with 
shipping and harbor facilities, I want 
to also recognize the desire of the ship- 
pers and longshoremen that benefit from 
the handling of products and tonnage 
through the port facilities. 

If we properly consider this matter as 
I’ve consistently suggested, we can ex- 
pand our forest products trade with 
Japan. We can increase jobs and pro- 
tect our domestic lumber industry by 
asking for primary processing. We can 
sustain and/or increase our shipping 
tonnage, and most important of all we 
can provide assistance to our balance-of- 
payments problem and enhance the eco- 
nomic bond between Japanese and U.S. 
consumers and entrepreneurs. 


TRIBUTE TO THE HONORABLE 
HORACE R. KORNEGAY 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr, PEP- 
PER). Under a previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. FOUNTAIN] is recognized for 1 
hour. 

Mr. FOUNTAIN. Mr. Speaker, it is 
with a heart full of sorrow that I rise at 
this appointed time, because my purpose 
in doing so is to pay tribute to a true 
friend and colleague—Horace KORNE- 
cay—who has chosen to retire from the 
House at the end of his present term. 

Horace Kornecay, Representative of 
the Sixth Congressional District of North 
Carolina, has been a Member of this body 
for almost 8 years. Many of us have 
been here longer but none has served with 
greater devotion or a deeper sense of 
Maton to his constituents and to his 

ation. 
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As a member of the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce and 
the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, he 
has had a major role in the shaping and 
passage of legislation affecting all Ameri- 
cans in the field of health, transporta- 
tion, communications, power, education, 
to name only a few. He has exemplified 
the kind of unselfish and competent pub- 
lic service which this country will always 
need if it is to survive and prosper as a 
free and growing Nation. 

Horace Kornecay is known to us—his 
colleagues—as he is known to his con- 
stituents, as a man of integrity, respon- 
sibility, and energy. I know him further 
as a friend, counselor and inspiration. In 
fact, I am happy to claim kinship with 
him, by marriage, through my wife. He 
still has a wonderful father whose roots 
are deep in eastern North Carolina, es- 
pecially at a little place called Kornegay 
Cross Roads, from which he departed 
many years ago before he settled in 
Greensboro. I will always remember with 
deep appreciation an occasion when his 
father traveled behind me from one com- 
munity to another in my own congres- 
sional district trying to catch me—just 
to shake my hand and wish me well. 
That sounds like Horace. Does it not? 

Horace’s constituents know him as one 
who has always looked upon their prob- 
lems and interests as his own problems 
and interests. They know that he is never 
satisfied until every possible effort is 
made to solve those problems and to 
honorably look out for those interests. 

They also know him to be a man of 
strong and sincere religious convictions, 
and devoted to his family, especially his 
loving wife and children. His constituents 
have exhibited their confidence in him 
by sending him to Congress four times. 
They have weighed him on the scales of 
honest, conscientious and dedicated pub- 
lic service and never found him wanting. 

I am confident that they would con- 
tinue to send him back here if he chose 
to seek reelection. But they can also 
understand, as we can, his reasons for 
deciding not to seek office in the Con- 
gres again, but to return to his home at 
Greensboro, N.C., where he can be a full 
time husband and father, and engage in 
the practice of his first chosen profes- 
sion—law. 

The separation from one’s family and 
friends, the increasingly long sessions of 
Congress, as this one now promises to 
be, the day and night hours necessary to 
enable one to do an adequate job for his 
people, and the increasing costs of re- 
maining in public service have, I feel cer- 
tain, given each of us cause to do some 
reflecting at one time or another. 

Of course each Member of this great 
body has his own peculiar problems aris- 
ing out of his own particular set of cir- 
cumstances. Each must, therefore, make 
his own decision on what he must do. 
And such decisions are never easy to 
make. 

But Horace Kornecay has made his 
and I know it came hard, because he not 
only loves this institution, but more than 
that he loves, and I am sure will always 
cherish and hold near and dear to his 
heart the many, many friends he has 
made, both in and out of this body, 
through his service here. I am sure each 
of us can say the same about him. 
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We who know him will always cherish 
his friendship. 

And so, as a friend and a member of 
the North Carolina delegation here in 
the House, I will miss him—especially 
his fellowship, his guidance and his un- 
shakeable belief in what he considers to 
be right. His constituents will too. And 
every Member of this body who knows 
Horace Kornecay will share this same 
experience. 

I am certain all of us, however, hope 
that he will find upon his return to 
Greensboro, N.C., and that fine Pied- 
mont area in which Greensboro is lo- 
cated, the good life to which he and his 
wonderful family are entitled. And, even 
though he has decided not to remain in 
the Congress, if I know Horace KORNE- 
Gay, he will always be ready and willing 
to respond to any appropriate and sin- 
cere request for his time and talents on 
behalf of the people of North Carolina. 

His energy, his interests and long 
years of giving of himself to others and 
their causes, in my opinion, will not per- 
mit him the luxury to withdraw sum- 
marily and completely to private life. In 
other capacities, and other ways, at the 
proper times Horace Kornecay will con- 
tinue to help and to serve. In fact, it is 
my hope that after he has enjoyed a few 
years more of private life and the prac- 
tice of law, he will be available for fur- 
ther public service to the people of 
North Carolina and our Nation. 

A friend of his in an editorial in the 
Burlington (N.C.) Times-News (which I 
am inserting at the close of my remarks) 
once described Horace KorNEGAY as a 
“Mast Tree” Congressman. When you 
think of it, it is an exceedingly apt de- 
scription. 

A tree selected to become the mast of 
a ship must have the strength to with- 
stand the pressures of storm and strain. 
And yet it must be resilient enough to 
spring back after suffering hard blows. 
It must have a heart that cannot be 
masked by a shell of fine appearance. 

To me, Horace KorneGay has all those 
qualities and more. If ever I knew a 
“Mast Tree“ Congressman, Horace KOR- 
NEGAY surely is that man, for in this 
House of trust and responsibility, and in 
the forest of humanity, he has been 
“strong and straight enough, fine enough 
and true enough to always be a “Mast.” 

Many of us will personally miss him 
dearly but I know his family, his commu- 
nity, and his church await his return. 

And so on behalf of my wife, Christine, 
and our little daughter, Nancy Dail— 
about the age of his daughter, Martha— 
I want to express the hope that our 
Father in Heaven will bestow upon our 
distinguished, able and beloved friend 
and colleague, Horace Kornecay, and 
upon his wonderful, loving, and beautiful 
wife, Annie Ben, and their fine children, 
Robie, Kathy, and Martha, all of the 
blessing of life, including especially con- 
tinued good health and more and more 
enduring friendships wherever they may 
go and in whatever they may undertake 
together. 

The article follows: 

A “Mast Tree” CONGRESSMAN 

A friend of Rep. Horace R. Kornegay’s was 
moved to give an expression when he learned 
that the congressman would not be a candi- 
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date to succeed himself in next year's elec- 
tions. 

“It reminded me of an editorial I had saved 
through the years,” he said.. “This morn- 
ing I wrote Horace a short note in which I 
told him that I had always considered him 
to be a ‘mast Tree’ congressman.” 

This editorial, “The Mast Tree,” appearing 
in “Trained Men in March of 1948,” was sent 
to the congressman: 

Back in the days when clipper ships were 
a-building and a-sailing all the seas, timber 
cruisers tramped the forests to select the 
tallest, straightest, finest trees that grew for 
masts and spars. 

Away off yonder is a tree that appears per- 
fect for the purpose. But, no it won't do! 
There's a twist in it—a flaw that only an ex- 
perienced woodsman could detect. He knows 
that, come a storm, it would snap and splin- 
ter under stress and strain, and the ship into 
which it was fitted might be lost. Here’s an- 
other—but it lacks the “spring”, the re- 
siliency to take hard blows and then spring 
back. Another—surely this is the perfect tree 
to become the mainmast of a fine ship. It 
nearly has the expert timberman fooled. But 
its heart is half rotten at the core—just a 
shell of fine appearance. 

This is a year in which men the world over 
are searching the forests of humanity for 
men strong enough and straight enough; fine 
enough and true enough to be “masts” in 
places of trust and responsibilities. They are 
needed—these Mast Men”—in the Ship of 
State. Oh, how they are needed there! They 
are needed at the head of industries and busi- 
nesses. Good, strong, fine men are needed at 
the head of labor organizations. They are 
needed on the town council, on the board of 
the church, the Chamber of Commerce—in 
every neighborhood. They are needed in these 
places just as much as they are in the coun- 
cils of the United Nations. 

All over the world men are hunting for 
“Mast Trees“ among their fellowmen. They 
seek also strong timber material. They are 
not looking for the spectacular, rather the 
courageous—men who put the common good 
above all else, who put high ideals of service 
above the lust of office, They seek men who 
do not shirk the hard tasks, who have the 
backbone to say No“; men who have ideas 
as well as ideals—and the will and drive to 
stick to their purpose until ideals become 
realities. Above all, the world today needs 
men with courage of their own convictions, 
men who will not sink to flattery and who 
scorn the flatterer. We want men who live as 
they think—who think as they live—and to 
whom truth means more than life itself. 

All unaware that it is happening, both you 
in your place in life, and I in mine, may be 
the object of the “Timber Cruiser’s” scru- 
tiny. Measuring up, we can rest assured that 
our good qualities, our abilities, our willing- 
ness, and fitness for service to our fellow 
man, will not be discounted or overlooked. 
The need for character, integrity, truth, and 

ess to do something is always pres- 
ent right where you work, on your street, in 
your lodge and church, county, state and 
nation—and in mine. Neither of us may be 
material for the councils of the United Na- 
tions, but we must be material for the coun- 
cils of our own families, our places of em- 
ployment, our neighborhoods if there is to 
be advancement in the world—and prosper- 
ity and peace. 

Josiah Gilbert Holland’s poem never will 
be trite. It is too real for that: 


“God give us men, The time demands 
Strong minds, great hearts, true faith, and 
willing hands; 
Men whom the lust of office does not kill; 
Men whom the spoils of office cannot buy; 
Men who possess opinions and a will 
Men who have honor, men who will not lie; 
Men who can stand before a demogogue 
And dam his treacherous flatteries without 
winking, 
CxXIV——1437—Part 17 
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Tall men, sun-crowned, who live above the 


fog 
In public duty and in private thinking.” 


Mr. CARTER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
distinguished gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOUNTAIN. I am glad to yield to 
the gentleman from Kentucky. 

Mr. CARTER. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

Mr. Speaker, it has been my pleasure 
to serve with the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. Kornecay] for more than 
34 years on the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. Never have I 
known a more congenial, capable, and 
honorable southern gentleman than my 
distinguished friend. 

I trust that his remembrances of his 
term in the House of Representatives 
will be filled with the knowledge of the 
worthiness with which he has served his 
constituency and the honor which he 
has bestowed upon it. 

I fervently hope that his future will be 
filled with even more able accomplish- 
ments, and amid the happy surround- 
ings of his family, which he loves so 
dearly. 

Mr. FOUNTAIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. LENNON] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LENNON. Mr. Speaker, the deci- 
sion of Horace Kornecay last year not 
to seek reelection to the Congress was 
a difficult one for him. Though I under- 
stand and appreciate his personal rea- 
sons for doing so, I deeply regret the loss 
that his decision has incurred for his 
colleagues, his district, State, and Nation. 

I have known Horace as a close and 
intimate friend for many years. His per- 
sonal warmth, sincerity, and integrity 
have endeared him to many friends. 

In his capacity as a member of the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs and the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, Horace KornecAy has 
worked diligently for the principles in 
which he believes and in the best inter- 
est of his constituency and fellow citi- 
zens. He has been active in the passage 
of many measures to improve the health 
and welfare of all Americans, His ability 
is evidenced in an outstanding record of 
service. 

We are indebted to Horace Kornecay 
for an association that has inspired our 
confidence; for service that has reflected 
devotion, concern, and conviction; and 
for attributes that have deepened our 
vision and esteem. 

My warmest wishes for a future of 
happiness and joy in closer relationship 
with his family go with a beloved col- 
league as he leaves Capitol Hill. I am 
confident he will continue to serve his 
fellow men in every capacity possible. 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOUNTAIN, I am delighted to 
yield to the gentleman from Florida. 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, I rise to join 
my good friends from North Carolina 
and our colleagues from other States in 
paying tribute to our able colleague, the 
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Honorable Horace ROBINSON KORNEGAY, 
who has decided to retire from the House 
of Representatives and return to private 
life in his native State. He has served 
Greensboro and all of North Carolina’s 
Sixth District well. I am confident that 
had he chosen to seek reelection he would 
have been returned by a sizable majority. 

Horace Kornecay has been an able 
and effective legislator. His presence here 
will be missed not only by North Caro- 
linians, but by all the veterans of the 
United States. It has been my privilege 
to work with him on the House Veterans’ 
Affairs Committee for 8 years and I know 
how well he has served veterans. A dis- 
tinguished and disabled veteran of World 
War II, his understanding of the prob- 
lems confronting veterans and their de- 
pendents has enabled him to make valu- 
able contributions in the work of our 
committee. I have the deepest respect for 
his ability and I highly value his judg- 
ment. 

I wish him every success in his future 
endeavors. 

Horace, I wish you well. I hope that 
your retirement from the House of Rep- 
resentatives does not terminate your 
public service because our Nation needs 
men of your caliber. 

Mr. FOUNTAIN, I thank the distin- 
guished gentleman from Florida. 

Mr. KEITH. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. FOUNTAIN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. 

Mr. KEITH. Mr. Speaker, it gives me 
great pleasure to join in today’s tribute 
to our distinguished colleague from 
North Carolina. 

Whatever satisfaction I derive from 
adding my voice to the chorus expressing 
our esteem of Horace KorneGay will be 
tempered by the knowledge that his wis- 
dom and guidance will be sorely missed 
both on the floor of this House and in 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. It has been my privilege over 
the past 8 years to serve on this com- 
mittee with Horace. Despite our occa- 
sional differences of opinion on some 
subjects, I have come to rely heavily on 
his judgment and impartiality in respect 
to the great issues facing our committee 
and, indeed, the entire Congress. 

His selfless dedication to the welfare 
of the American people and his many 
years of service to the citizens of North 
Carolina are, I am sure, recognized by 
all of us in the Congress, We can all 
sympathize greatly with his desire to de- 
vote more time to his family after 8 years 
of hard work in the House of Represent- 
atives. 

It is with a great deal of sadness, then, 
and with many good wishes for the fu- 
ture, that we salute Horacr Kornecay 
upon the termination of his distin- 
guished career in the Congress. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOUNTAIN. I am delighted to 
yield to my distinguished colleague, the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
WHITENER]. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, I join 
with the dean of our delegation, the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
Fountain], in paying tribute to the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina [Mr. Kor- 
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NEGAY] whom we honor on this occasion. 
All of us in the North Carolina delegation 
were saddened when Horace announced 
that he would not seek reelection. We 
were saddened not only because of our 
selfish desire to keep him in Washington 
as one of the Representatives of the peo- 
ple in North Carolina, but even more so 
of our feeling that the Nation can ill af- 
ford to lose the services of one who is so 
dedicated to the public good as is HORACE 
KORNEGAY. 

Mr. Speaker, it has been my privilege 
to know Horace Kornecay for a great 
many years, more years than either he or 
I have served here in the Congress of the 
United States. As a prosecuting attorney 
in his judicial district, he served with 
great distinction during the period when 
I was privileged to serve in a similar 
capacity in my own judicial district. At 
that time he had one of the most impor- 
tant positions that could come to any 
citizen, I know that all of us who are 
familiar with his record while serving in 
the courts can say that if today there 
were more men in public positions dedi- 
cated to law and order as he was, many 
of the problems which we face would not 
be with us. 

Mr. Speaker, in civic and cultural ac- 
tivities he has always been an active 
participant. 

As a member of the Democratic Party 
he has served at all levels of that party’s 
operations in important positions includ- 
ing the presidency of the Young Demo- 
cratic Clubs of our State. However, as a 
Member of Congress HORACE KoRNEGAY 
has not been bound to our political party. 
He has always taken the broad view as 
to what he believed to be the proper ac- 
tion to promote the welfare of the people 
of the Nation, rather than the narrow 
view of promoting the welfare of his own 


Mr. Speaker, as one who has known 
him in the House of Representatives, as 
he leaves I can only express an abiding 
hope that whatever his role may be in 
the future or whatever my role may be 
in the future that among the most cher- 
ished things that will happen to me will 
be the privilege of being associated with 
him as the years go by. 

I salute him for his wonderful service 
here, I wish for him and his very won- 
derful family all of the best in the future 
that we would have for ourselves. I know 
that whatever the future may hold for 
Horace that we will always find him 
standing up for those things which are 
best for his community, his State, and 
his Nation. 

So, Mr. Speaker, I join with the gentle- 
man and our colleagues in saying that 
our Nation will miss him, our country 
will be ill served by his retirement, but 
we all know and understand that these 
decisions must be made, and we know 
that Horace has made the one which to 
him is satisfactory and which he believes 
to be in the best interests of those whom 
he loves most. 

Mr. FOUNTAIN, I thank my distin- 
guished colleague. 

I now yield to the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. EVERETT]. 

Mr. EVERETT. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding. 
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Mr. Speaker, I wish to express my ap- 
preciation to our colleague, the gentle- 
man from North Carolina [Mr. Foux- 
TAIN], for obtaining this special order in 
order that we might pay tribute to 
HORACE KorRNEGAY. 

In the 8 years that I have served with 
Horace Kornecay on the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs, I do not believe that 
I have seen an individual who has 
been able to grasp the situation 
quicker and has been a more effective 
Member of this Congress than HORACE 
Kornecay. At all times he has been kind 
and fair in presenting his viewpoint, and 
in helping the veterans of this great 
Nation of ours. 

I have also seen Horace Kornecay in 
action in other committees and in other 
activities. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish for HORACE KORNE- 
Gay and his family the finest and the 
best of everything in the many years to 
come. 
wer I thank the gentleman for yield- 

g. 

Mr. FOUNTAIN. I thank the distin- 
guished gentleman from Tennessee. 

I now yield to the gentleman from Ala- 
bama [Mr. EDWARDS]. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, I want to commend the gentle- 
man from North Carolina for taking this 
special order today so that we could all 
express our feelings about our friend, 
Horace Kornecay from North Carolina. 

Mr. Speaker, it has never been my good 
fortune to serve on a committee with 
Horace, but when I came to the Congress 
Horace was president of the House prayer 
breakfast group, and I believe that first 
year that I was here in Washington, in 
watching Horace week in and week out 
and being with him in that group had a 
profound influence on my first few years 
here in Congress, and they are years that 
I shall never forget. 

We in the House of Representatives 
know Horace Kornecay as a man of hon- 
or, courage, and conviction. If he were 
not such a person, why, he would not be 
going home, I am sure, with quite the 
conviction that he is that this is the 
right thing to do. We shall miss him. 

I know that he has left an imprint here 
in the House of Representatives, and 
whatever he does in North Carolina I 
want to wish him the greatest success 
and to extend my best wishes to his fam- 
ily as he leaves us. I hope that we will 
see him on many occasions in the future. 

Mr. FOUNTAIN. I thank the distin- 
guished gentleman from Alabama. 

I now yield to the distinguished gen- 
tleman from North Carolina [Mr. JONES]. 

Mr. JONES of North Carolina. Mr, 
Speaker, it is with mixed emotions that 
I rise to pay tribute to the Honorable 
Horace Kornecay, my friend and col- 
league from the great State of North 
Carolina, I have an emotion of sadness in 
the realization that he will by choice not 
be a Member of the 91st Congress. 

His dedicated service to those he rep- 
resents will be missed. Equally, his in- 
tegrity as a legislator, and his warm per- 
sonality as a man will be missed. 

The other emotion that possesses me 
is one of admiration for his courage in 
making a decision to return to his lovely 
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family to provide for richer love and 
guidance during the adolescent years of 
his children. 

His 8 years in the Congress represents 
nothing but credit to the Sixth District 
of North Carolina, which he has so ably 
represented. No Member of Congress is 
van in higher esteem by his fellow Mem- 

rs. 

I have been the recipient of his per- 
sonal favors which transcend the nor- 
od course of a congressional relation- 

p. 

Mr. Speaker, it has been a special per- 
sonal privilege to serve with Congress- 
man Horace Kornecay. Along with the 
entire House membership, I wish him the 
greatest success in his return to the 
practice of law, and many, many years 
of health and happiness to him and his 
family. 

Mr. FOUNTAIN. Mr. Speaker, I now 
yield to the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. Jonas]. 

Mr. JONAS. I thank my colleague for 
yielding. 

Mr. Speaker, it is with a great deal of 
pleasure, mixed of course with a feeling 
of sadness, that I join our colleagues here 
this evening in paying our tributes of 
respect to my friend and colleague, 
Horace Kornecay, who is voluntarily 
retiring from this body. 

I did not know Horace well before he 
came to the Congress. Of course I knew 
of him and of his distinguished record 
at the bar, but we were not close friends 
because our paths did not cross fre- 
quently. But I came to know him very 
well soon after he came to this body 8 
years ago, and during these 8 years I 
have come to admire and respect him 
for his sterling qualities of character, in- 
tegrity, judgment, courage and ability. 

At the end of this period of his sery- 
ice, as he goes back home to begin again 
the practice of law and to have the op- 
portunity of spending some time with 
his family, I regard him as one of my 
closest and warmest personal friends. 

He will take with him the knowledge, 
I assure him, that he has gained the 
respect and admiration of all his col- 
leagues here in the Congress on both 
sides of the aisle. 

I have followed his record here in the 
House with pride. I have never known 
him to do a small or a mean thing. I par- 
ticularly wish to associate myself with 
the comments of my colleague from 
North Carolina, Hon. Bast. WHITENER, 
who said it so eloquently when he stated 
that Horace has always looked at the 
broad view rather than a narrow, par- 
tisan view in all of his actions here in 
the House. 

It seems to me, as I have watched him, 
that he always put the interest of his 
country first, and I have never known 
him to do or say anything that smacked 
of extreme partisanship—or even any 
kind of partisanship—in the decisions 
that he has made. 

It is because of this broad view that he 
has taken with respect to the problems 
that we face that has endeared him to 
the Members of this body. 

The fact that at an early age—and 
Horace is in comparison with many of us 
here, a very young man—he should elect 
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voluntarily to discontinue his service in 
this important body and return home, is 
a commentary on the problems that we 
face. 

I have not discussed this in detail with 
him, but I am satisfied that the compel- 
ling reason which has caused him to 
make this decision is the desire to spend 
more time with his family. I had the de- 
cision to make 16 years ago when first 
elected to this body on whether to leave 
my family at home, or to bring my wife 
and children with me to Washington. We 
decided that we would stay together. I 
felt that my boys needed their father and 
frankly I felt that I needed them with 
me. So Mrs. Jonas and I decided that 
we would all come to Washington to- 
gether and we have never regretted that 
decision. 

My family came with me to Washing- 
ton at considerable sacrifice and incon- 
venience, Those who have not experi- 
enced it will not understand all the in- 
conveniences that are involved in trans- 
porting young children back and forth 
from home to Washington. But we made 
that decision because it gave our family 
an opportunity to be together more than 
would have been possible had the fam- 
ily remained at home, But Horace was 
not able to do that, and the separation 
from his family, I know, has weighed 
heavily on his mind. At a time when his 
children are at the age when they need 
their father most, he has had to spend 
much of his time away from them here 
in the discharge of his duties. 

I respect Horace for his decision to re- 
turn home while there remain many 
years of happiness to look forward to, 
so that he can enjoy his family and di- 
rect the footsteps and the thoughts of 
those fine children. I know they and 
their mother have missed father and 
husband and will be happy to have the 
family reunited again. 

We will all miss Horace here, but I 
join those who have so eloquently said 
on this occasion that we look forward 
to the future for him in the hope that 
it will bring a full measure of joy and 
happiness in his private life, in the prac- 
tice of his profession, and in the op- 
portunity to spend more time with his 
friends and his family, 

I join all of those who today are wish- 
ing for him every happiness in the fu- 
ture. I hope that our paths may con- 
tinue to cross, because it has been a real 
pleasure and a privilege for me to have 
been associated with him so closely dur- 
ing these last 8 years. My best wishes 
are extended to him and his family al- 
ways. 

Mr. FOUNTAIN, I thank my distin- 
guished colleague from North Carolina. 

Mr. ROBERTS, Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, FOUNTAIN. I am happy to yield 
to the distinguished gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. ROBERTS]. 

Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding. It has been 
my pleasure to serve on the Veterans’ 
Affairs Committee with Horace Korne- 
Ax since I came to Congress. He is one 
of the most able, considerate, and dedi- 
cated Members of this House that I have 
been privileged to serve with. The vet- 
erans of this country have profited in 
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a great number of bills that Horace 
Kornecay has sponsored or handled in 
his subcommittee. I am going to miss 
him as a friend, and the veterans of this 
country will miss the leadership that he 
has provided. It has been my privilege 
to serve with him, and I wish him and 
his family all the happiness that he is 
entitled to, and many, many more years 
of service to his State and to his country. 

Mr. FOUNTAIN. I thank my distin- 
guished colleague from Texas, 

Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOUNTAIN, I am happy to yield 
to my distinguished colleague, the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
join my distinguished colleagues in rec- 
ognizing the outstanding congressional 
record and paying respect to my distin- 
guished colleague, HORACE KORNEGAY, 
who has decided to retire from Congress 
at the end of this congressional term. 
The people of North Carolina and the 
Nation realize that in HORACE Kornecay 
they have had an able and dedicated 
Representative in the U.S. Congress. 

I had been a Member of Congress only 
6 months when Horace first took the 
oath of office. In the main, we were fresh- 
men Members and learned together. I 
soon noticed that Horace liked people 
and that he was quick to get acquainted, 
and that people liked him and trusted 
him and respected his judgment. His 
friendly disposition, magnetic personal- 
ity, his fairness, his fine qualities of char- 
acter quickly earned for him the friend- 
ship and respect of the Members of Con- 
gress of both political parties. 

Horace, like Will Rogers, never met a 
person whom he did not like and he never 
met a person who did not like him. He 
has the unique ability to make people of 
all stations in life feel that they are his 
friends and are important to him. 

He added dignity and integrity to poli- 
tics. He never lost faith in the principle 
of duty and devotion to Americanism 
and to the causes of freedom. 

As Horace leaves Congress, the vet- 
erans of North Carolina and the Nation 
loses the services of a close friend and 
a strong supporter. For the past 8 years 
he has been a valuable member of the 
House Veterans’ Affairs Committee and 
has promoted sound veterans legislation 
and decisions. He stood by my side as we 
met so often with the head of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration in an effort to se- 
cure the long-promised new veterans 
hospital at Oteen, N.C. 

He stood by my side as we made a suc- 
cessful fight to prevent the closing of 
building E at the Oteen Hospital, which 
provided a home for 140 chronically 
disabled veterans, many of whom had no 
place to go and no one to care for them. 

Congressman Kornecay has remained 
humble and close to the people whom he 
served and has kept a responsive heart 
to their needs. He loves his home State of 
North Carolina and his home city of 
Greensboro and his family. It was this 
love of home which caused him to leave 
our ranks. 

Horace and Annie Benn Kornegay 
have been close friends of my wife, Eve- 
lyn, and me. We hope that this close- 
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ness will continue and we wish the best 
for them and their family during the 
years ahead. 

Mr. FOUNTAIN. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman from North Carolina. 

I yield at this time to my friend, the 
gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
Dorn]. 

Mr, DORN. Mr. Speaker, I join with 
my colleagues today in paying tribute to 
one of the most outstanding Members of 
this House of Representatives to serve 
during a great era in American history. 
Horace Kornecay has served here in the 
tradition of Zebin Vance, Governor Ay- 
cock, Max Gardner, Gordon Gray, and 
many others prominent in the history of 
the great State of North Carolina, the 
Tarheel State. 

I might say Horace Kornecay has been 
& very able and influential and beloved 
Member of one of the greatest delega- 
tions in the United States of America, 
the great North Carolina delegation. 

I know I express the sentiments of 
my wife and her people in North Caro- 
lina, when I say that HORACE Kornecay 
has been one of the truly outstanding 
Members it has been my privilege to 
know. 

I came here more than 20 years ago, 
and it has been my great honor to have 
served with HORACE Kornecay now for 8 
years. I know of his dedication to the 
veterans of our country and to the men 
standing guard on the ramparts of free- 
dom all over the world. I know that 
Horace Kornecay has done as much as 
any man in this Congress and in this 
country and has been responsible for 
more veterans’ legislation in a shorter 
period of time than perhaps any man in 
the history of the Congress. The third 
generation GI education bill (the Vet- 
erans Readjustment and Benefits Act of 
1966; the Vietnam era bill which gives 
equal status to the Vietnam veteran as 
was given the veterans of World War II 
and Korea; Public Law 90-77 making 
possible that no veteran would lose his 
benefits because of an increase in social 
security legislation; increased compen- 
sation for the service connected disabled 
veteran; better hospitalization for all 
veterans; and many other bills beneficial 
to the veterans, his widow, and depend- 
ents, can be laid in great part to the 
energy and devotion of Horace KORNE- 
Gay. I sat with him on the Veterans Af- 
fairs Committee, and I have seen first 
hand his outstanding work. 

I might say to the dean of the great 
North Carolina delegation that HORACE 
Kornecay has placed foremost the prin- 
ciples and ideals that made America 
great—the great enterprise system, indi- 
vidual liberty, the worth and dignity of 
the individual. He is dedicated to indi- 
vidual liberty, yes, and to those principles 
enunciated by the Founding Fathers. 

Horace Kornecay has always stood for 
a strong America, militarily strong, and 
for law and order, knowing that if this 
country ever becomes weak, the preda- 
tory powers throughout the world will 
launch an attack even on the shores of 
this country. 

It is men like Horace Kornecay who 
stand in the forefront of the battle for 
freedom at home and abroad. 
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Of course, we are going to miss him 
here. I wish for him, his lovely wife and 
family the best always, but I make this 
prediction: that Horace Kornecay will 
be back some day in the other body or 
as Governor of the great State, the Tar- 
heel State of North Carolina. 

Mr. FOUNTAIN. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the distinguished gentleman from South 
Carolina [Mr. Dorn] for his fine tribute 
to our colleague. 

At this time, Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
the gentleman from South Dakota. 

Mr, REIFEL. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
distinguished gentleman from North 
Carolina for yielding. 

Mr. Speaker, I thank the gentleman 
for taking this time to enable those of 
us who hold our colleague, HORACE 
Kornecay, in such high regard, to have 
an opportunity to tell him goodby, but to 
ask him to come back and see us often. 

I came to the Congress at the same 
time that Horace Kornecay did. 

I think of it as one of the greatest en- 
joyments of my service here these past 8 
years, to be associated with HORACE 
Kornecay. He is a man who stands tall 
in the Congress. 

We each attempt to uphold the stature 
of this great body, and I believe Horace 
5 done that and led the way for all 
of us. 

It is always a great privilege for me, 
when I can find a man anywhere in this 
country with whom I can identify myself 
and feel that I have been lifted a bit as 
a man, trying to be one. Horace is one 
who has set that kind of example for 
those of us here who have had the privi- 
lege of serving with him in the Congress. 

So, as he leaves—with regret to me 
that he does—he will leave this body the 
poorer for his departure, but he will leave 
the Congress richer for his service and 
the Nation richer for his dedication. 

I am grateful to the gentleman from 
North Carolina (Mr. Fountarn] for tak- 
ing this time, that we may have this 
privilege. I join the others in their ex- 
pressions. Though I am not as eloquent 
in what I should like to say, all they have 
said I would underscore and add to if I 
could. 

As Horace leaves us, Mr. Speaker, fol- 
lowing this session of the Congress, all of 
us who came with him in the 87th Con- 
gress, I know, will join with me in ex- 
pressing our appreciation for his service 
not only to us in this body but also to 
his great State and to his beloved Nation. 

We wish for him in whatever he hopes 
to do the same success and achievement. 
I know it will be achieved, with the kind 
of support and gratification that we as 
his associates have found. We want to 
give to him, as he goes out, wherever he 
goes, back to his beloved State of North 
Carolina, our very best wishes. 

Mr. FOUNTAIN. I thank the distin- 
guished gentleman from South Dakota 
for his fine tribute. 

Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOUNTAIN. I am happy to yield 
to my distinguished friend and colleague, 
the gentleman from North Carolina, a 
great and close personal friend, and for 
some time here a roommate of our dis- 
tinguished colleague, HORACE KORNEGAY. 

Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
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thank the dean of our delegation for af- 
fording us this opportunity to salute 
our good friend Horace KORNEGAY. 

There are times when it is difficult or 
impossible for one to put into words 
what he truly feels in his heart. For 
me, this is such a time. 

From the time we entered the House 
of Representatives together as fresh- 
men Members of the 87th Congress from 
North Carolina, Horac—e Kornecay and 
I have been unusually close. 

Of course, we have shared many com- 
mon experiences as a result of the simi- 
larity of our situations, but in addition, 
both of our families have remained in 
North Carolina and we have shared an 
apartment for nearly 8 years. 

It was a shock to me, but not really a 
surprise, when Horace announced his 
decision to retire from the Congress and 
to resume private life where he would 
have an opportunity to be the kind of 
husband and father he wants to be dur- 
ing the critical years when the character 
of his children will be molded. 

All of the Members of this body realize 
the personal sacrifice their colleagues 
make in their service here by way of hav- 
ing to spend so much time away from 
their families regardless of what kind of 
personal arrangement they may at- 
tempt to make, and few will be surprised 
that Horace reached the point that he 
felt the continuation of the sacrifice 
was too great. 

Certainly, it is fitting for those of us 
who know him best to take this oppor- 
tunity to commend him for the great 
contributions he has made to the cause 
of good government and for his service 
to the State and the Nation. 

As a member of the House Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
Horace has played a highly significant 
role in shaping some of the critical leg- 
islation of recent years, such as the Cig- 
arette Labeling Act of 1965 which grew 
out of a great hue and cry to “brand” 
cigarettes as poison or otherwise treat 
cigarette smoking in a manner not justi- 
fied by established facts. When the Fed- 
eral program to provide for assistance in 
the fight against heart disease, cancer, 
and stroke was before the Commerce 
Committee, Horace again was one of the 
leaders in hammering out a much better 
bill than the one originally introduced. 

Having been an Army sergeant during 
World War II with combat service in 
Europe which earned him the Purple 
Heart, Horace was unusually well quali- 
fied to serve on the Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs and distinguished himself 
by his service on that committee just as 
he had distinguished himself by his serv- 
ice on the battlefield. 

The House of Representatives will be 
poorer for Horace’s decision to retire, but 
has been strengthened by his distin- 
guished service as one of its Members 
for 8 years. 

I join with my colleagues in paying 
tribute to Horace on the occasion of his 
retirement, and I wish for him and his 
family many happy and fruitful years. 
I know that the termination of his affili- 
ation with this body will not mean the 
end of his service to his State and to the 
Nation, for public service is too much a 
part of him to be terminated simply be- 
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panee he no longer holds a particular 
office. 

Mr. PICKLE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOUNTAIN. I am happy to yield 
to the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
PICKLE]. 

Mr. PICKLE. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

Mr. Speaker, it speaks well of the 
North Carolina delegation that they 
would reserve this time so that some of 
us would have a chance to say officially 
and publicly how much we think of our 
great and good friend HORACE KORNEGAY. 

I serve with Congressman KORNEGAY 
on the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. I think, I am, 
perhaps even better than others on 
the committee, in a position to com- 
ment on this, because I sat close to 
him during the consideration of so many 
matters, so that I am in a better posi- 
tion to know the contribution he has 
made to this Congress. The Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
perhaps like other committees, is in- 
volved in a lot of controversial things. 
We have jurisdiction over many of the 
regulatory agencies, This committee is a 
scrappy committee. It is always fighting 
over something. We become involved in 
heated arguments. Whether we are di- 
vided on a Democrat or a Republican 
basis or on a liberal or conservative basis 
or just in differences of opinion as be- 
tween individuals, we sound off loud and 
clear. I can assure you there are no 
blushing violets on that committee. But 
in those moments of controversy the one 
voice that comes to the forefront of rea- 
son more often than any other is that of 
Horace Kornecay. The men from the 
North and the men from the South find 
in him a common ground to discuss a so- 
lution to a given problem. When an 
amendment is offered, HORACE KORNEGAY, 
because of his outstanding legal ability, 
can go to the very heart of the problem. 
If he is offering an amendment, both 
sides of the aisle know that he is offer- 
ing it in complete sincerity and that it 
has been given great thought. 

When I say that Horace Kornecay is 
the balance wheel of our committee, I 
am certainly understating the situation. 
On top of all that, what makes it so 
much more difficult to realize that we are 
going to lose him is that he is such a 
fine gentleman. One of your own dele- 
gation referred to him earlier today as 
the real southern gentleman. Well, he is 
that indeed. He is fair, fair almost to 
a fault, but because of that innate fair- 
ness he holds the respect of every mem- 
ber of our committee. I have seen him 
carry a motion just because he offered 
it and they knew that this was a good 
man and a wise man and a kind man 
that was offering the amendment. 

So, Mr. Speaker, our committee will 
suffer a great loss when he departs, and 
this Congress will be lessened in its effec- 
tiveness when Horace Kornecay goes his 
way. 

Mr. Speaker, sometimes we wait until 
a man has passed on or is defeated or 
until illness has struck to pay our trib- 
utes, but today at the moment when our 
colleague has voluntarily decided to re- 
tire it is with a good feeling that we 
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can pay our high respects to him, because 
he is one of the finest gentlemen and 
leaders in the entire Congress. I salute 
him today on this occasion. I value my 
friendship for this man as one of my 
dearest possessions. My life is far better 
for having known him. 

Mr. FOUNTAIN. I thank my distin- 
guished colleague, the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. PICKLE] for his very splendid 
tribute to our dear friend and colleague, 
HORACE KorNEGAY. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOUNTAIN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Alabama. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to join the distinguished dean of the 
North Carolina delegation and others of 
my colleagues who have joined in paying 
tribute to our beloved friend, Horace 
KORNEGAY. 

Mr. Speaker, I certainly associate my- 
self with the remarks that have been 
made thus far and say that in my own 
experience I have seen HORACE KORNE- 
GAY follow a course of Christian leader- 
ship during the period of his service in 
the House of Representatives. He is a 
fine example of Christianity in action in 
the performance of his duties as a Mem- 
ber of this body. He has served as chair- 
man of our House prayer breakfast 
group. He has demonstrated in his spirit 
and actions the kind of leadership which 
our Nation must have in this time of 
trouble if it is to survive and we are to 
meet the challenges and the crises of 
this time. 

Mr. Speaker, Horace KornecAy has 
been a Christian politician practicing 
the science and the art of politics within 
the framework of the Sermon on the 
Mount and the principles enunciated in 
the Sermon on the Mount. He has made 
the kind of contribution that this coun- 
try needs and has rendered the type of 
service which it needs. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, as he faces 
his retirement after a distinguished ca- 
reer in this body I would express to him 
the hope that life will hold for him the 
rich happiness and success that he so 
well deserves. The same ability and use- 
fulness which have marked his career as 
a Member of the House of Representa- 
tives and as a member of this Govern- 
ment serving in the highest legislative 
body of our country will surely mark his 
future work so that success must follow 
in due course. 

Mr. Speaker, Horace Kornecay has 
demonstrated a devotion to our country 
which we must have if our Nation is to 
fulfill the great dream of freedom which 
is its heritage, and I wish to express my 
gratitude to him for the contributions 
which he has made as a citizen and as 
a Christian and for what I know he shall 
do in the future as he leaves this House 
to go to serve in another capacity. 

The Nation has been blessed by his 
service here and I am sure it will con- 
tinue to be blessed by his continuing 
achievements in the years to come. 

Mr. FOUNTAIN. I thank the distin- 
guished gentleman from Alabama for 
those most gracious remarks in behalf 
our distinguished colleague, HORACE 
KORNEGAY. 
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Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. FOUNTAIN. I am pleased to yield 
to the distinguished gentleman from 
Texas. 

Mr, POAGE. I thank the gentleman for 
yielding to me at this point to join in this 
well deserved tribute to our friend and 
colleague. Horace Kornecay, of North 
Carolina. 

I would just like to suggest that in a 
similar vein to what other Members have 
said, I regret to see our colleague from 
North Carolina retire from this body. 

Mr, Speaker, unlike many of the other 
Members of this body I have not had the 
privilege of serving on any committee 
with Horace but I have had the privi- 
lege of knowing him. I have had the 
privilege of knowing him as one of my 
friends and to come to respect and ad- 
mire him as I believe every Member of 
this House does. 

Mr. Speaker, in my opinion it is unfor- 
tunate that he has made the decision to 
retire. I say this although all of us un- 
derstand the reasons therefor. I think 
it is unfortunate in that it will weaken 
the House of Representatives. Regard- 
less of who succeeds him, that individ- 
ual will not be able to step into the posi- 
tion of leadership that HORACE KORNEGAY 
has attained in the relatively few years 
of service in this body. There are not 
many men who come here and serve for 
the period of 8 or 10 years as he has— 
although that seems like a long time in 
looking back over the past—who had 
quite the impact upon the operations of 
this Congress as the gentleman from 
North Carolina. After all, Mr. Speaker, 
it takes most men longer than it has 
taken him to attain the position that he 
has enjoyed in this body. 

Mr. Speaker, I profess not to be in posi- 
tion to say anything new that has not 
been said this evening. However, I did 
not want to let this occasion go by with- 
out expressing to HORACE KORNEGAY my 
own appreciation of his service here and 
to express to him my best wishes for suc- 
cess in whatever activity in which he 
engages hereafter. 

Mr. FOUNTAIN. I thank the distin- 
guished gentleman from Texas, the 
chairman of the Committee on Agricul- 
ture, for his most gracious and kind re- 
marks in behalf of our colleague from 
North Carolina. 

Now I am happy to yield to the gentle- 
man from Florida [Mr. PEPPER]. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
distinguished gentleman in the well [Mr. 
FountTatn] for permitting me to join so 
many of Horace Kornecay’s colleagues 
here this evening to pay tribute to his 
distinguished service in this House, and 
to the great elements of character which 
he possesses which have endeared him so 
much to all of us who have been priv- 
ileged to be his colleagues. 

Mr. Speaker, immediately when I came 
here I got to know Horace Korwnecay, 
and became very much attached to him. 
I admired his outstanding legal ability, 
and the quality of statesmanship which 
I observed in his demeanor and his 
conduct here. I was naturally very 
much taken by the courtly manner which 
he always exhibited, and by the gracious 
concern which he always manifested to 
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all of his colleagues, and those with 
whom he came in contact. 

I also became very much impressed 
with the warmth of his heart, the com- 
passion that was in his nature, the con- 
cern which he evidenced for the people 
with problems, and for the problems of 
his country. 

Then I had the privilege of appearing 
before Horace Kornecay on some of his 
committees, and I observed there the 
dedication that he manifested to the 
work that he was doing, and the partic- 
ular courtesy which he always showed 
to those who came before his committee. 
This man has made America better, 
greater, and stronger than it would have 
been had he not given so many years of 
distinguished service here in this House 
of Representatives. 

He has had a vision of the kind of an 
America that our forefathers sought to 
establish. He has nourished that great 
tradition for which we shall always be 
indebted to them. He has in his great 
dream for America charted a course that 
I am sure we shall pursue in the years 
ahead. 

I just want to be one of those to attest 
my friendship for Horace Kornecay, to 
express my esteem and highest regard 
for him, and to be one of those to wish to 
him and his family as they leave here 
to go back home to be so warmly wel- 
comed by their fellow citizens, my affec- 
tionate good wishes and my heartfelt 
hope that his ways may be happy ways, 
and his years may be long with good 
health and good cheer. 

Mr. FOUNTAIN. I thank my friend, 
the distinguished gentleman from 
Florida. 

Mr. Speaker, I am happy to yield to 
my distinguished friend and colleague, 
the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
GALIFIANAKIS], 

Mr. GALIFIANAKIS. Mr. Speaker, I 
thank the distinguished dean of our 
delegation, and of course at this point, 
being low man on the totem pole, most 
of the remarks have been preempted, but 
I do wish to associate myself with all 
the fitting remarks, the deserving re- 
marks, and the bipartisan remarks that 
have been made about the resplendent 
career of Congressman KorNEGAY. 

Mr. Speaker, for almost 2 years, as the 
result of redistricting in our State, I have 
had the honor of serving in the Congress 
with “my own Congressman”—one of 
the most able and popular Representa- 
tives our former district had ever 
elected—a diligent lawmaker, erudite 
attorney, noted civic leader, enthusiastic 
sportsman, and devoted father. He is the 
man to whom we pay tribute today— 
my distinguished friend and colleague 
from North Carolina, HORACE Kornecay. 

In 1960 he left behind his family and a 
flourishing legal career to serve his con- 
stituency in the Halls of Congress. And 
he has served them exceptionally well— 
working arduously in their behalf as a 
member of the House Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce Committee and the 
House Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 
He has been a zealous opponent to anti- 
smoking curbs on advertising, an articu- 
late spokesman for the textile industry, 
a champion of veterans’ rights. He has 
effectively wielded his knowledge and 
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authority in the molding of the public 
television bill and in the study of super- 
sonic transportation. In all things he has 
sought to represent his people fairly and 
honestly. At the same time he has won 
the admiration and affection of his col- 
leagues, both in committee and on the 
floor. This is the man that we in the 
Congress have come to know and respect. 

But there is also another man who is 
Horace Kornecay—a man who, through 
the countless hours that he worked— 
longed for home and family, for a chance 
to be reacquainted with his children; to 
spend a weekend, not at his desk or on 
some podium delivering an address, but 
with his family—perhaps sailing his ex- 
plorer craft at nearby Buggs Island, com- 
peting in the weekend races. This is the 
Horace Kornecay who leaves us to re- 
turn to North Carolina. 

This body will miss his faithfulness to 
the often burdensome duties of office, his 
devotion to the concept of “a job well 
done.” I will miss his quiet humor, his 
counsel, his friendship. We wish him and 
his lovely family much happiness and 
many new successes in the years to come. 

Mr. FOUNTAIN. I thank my distin- 
guished colleague and now yield to the 
gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 
PATTEN]. 

Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, I was 
across the hall from Horace when I came 
here in 1963 and imagine my amaze- 
ment—I had intended to vote against 
cotton and agriculture. But I found that 
Horace and I were working to protect 
the cotton industry and the textile work- 
ers because both districts are alike in 
that respect. 

I have always said that he could have 
made a hit in Hollywood because of his 
looks and appearance. But I will tell you, 
Horace—one thing about being your 
neighbor—we always had a lot of pea- 
nuts and we had plenty of cigarettes. 

I would rate Horace among the top 10 
percent of the Members of Congress 
when it comes to effectiveness. 

I value his friendship. We respect him 
as a man and I certainly am glad to join 
with his colleagues in this little tribute 
to him today. We will miss him. 

Mr. FOUNTAIN. I thank my distin- 
guished friend, the gentleman from New 
Jersey. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to thank all my 
colleagues who have joined in paying 
tribute to our friend, HORACE KoRNEGAY. 
I think it is particularly fitting that so 
many of you who have served on com- 
mittees with him have been able to be 
present to attest to the kind of man he is. 

There are many Members who wanted 
to be here to express themselves today 
and who will express themselves in the 
Record and pay their personal tributes 
to our distinguished friend and colleague, 
HORACE KORNEGAY. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to join my colleagues in com- 
mending the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. Kornecay] upon his re- 
tirement from the Congress. He has been 
an outstanding Member and merits the 
respect in which he is held in the House. 

I am especially pleased to join in this 
tribute to Horace Kornecay since I con- 
sider him to be a good personal friend 
in addition to a respected colleague. He 
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has been a conscientious, thoughtful, 
hard-working Member but above all, a 
considerate, dedicated public servant. 

In this era of domestic, political, and 
international chaos, our country must 
strive for a more effective legislative 
branch. Unfortunately, too many Mem- 
bers of the Congress have allowed them- 
selves to become subservient to the dic- 
tates of the Executive. But Horace KOR- 
NnecAy has stoutly resisted pressures 
brought to bear upon him and has stead- 
fastly represented his district in the 
finest tradition of representation dedi- 
cated first and foremost to his constitu- 
ents. 

Our colleague from North Carolina is 
á relatively young man. I would hope 
that his State and our Nation will, in 
the future, benefit from his ability and 
experience. I join his many friends in 
wishing him Godspeed and success as he 
leaves us. I certainly hope we will see 
him often so as to maintain our friend- 
ship. 

Mr. O'NEILL of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to join the gentle- 
man from North Carolina in paying trib- 
ute to a dedicated public servant of the 
United States and of the State of North 
Carolina. 

At the end of this session, the Honor- 
able Horace Kornecay will retire from 
Congress after 8 years of loyal service in 
the House of Representatives and on the 
Committees of Foreign Commerce and 
Veterans’ Affairs. 

Horace is a true patriot who has 
worked hard to preserve the freedom of 
our Nation. During his 3 years of active 
duty in the U.S. Army he was awarded 
the Combat Infantryman’s Badge, the 
Purple Heart, the Bronze Star, and two 
campaign stars. 

A great leader and an outstanding 
personality, he is very popular among 
his colleagues. I know that I speak for all 
the Members of the House when I say 
that Horace will be sorely missed. 

I want to congratulate him now on his 
distinguished record of service and wish 
him all the good fortune he deserves as 
he reenters private life. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, it was with 
great regret that I heard that my dis- 
tinguished colleague, Horace KORNEGAY, 
of North Carolina, planned to retire at 
the end of this session. Mr. KORNEGAY 
has been an able and worthy Represent- 
ative of the admirable and well-governed 
State of North Carolina. This State has 
been blessed with talented political lead- 
ers, whose abilities have won them na- 
tional recognition, and our colleague, Mr. 
Kornecay, is a worthy member of this 
distinguished company. Mr. KorNEGAY 
is also to be congratulated as the chosen 
Representative of an unusually public- 
spirited constituency. We had a chance 
just last night to see at firsthand the 
high caliber of the citizens of Mr. KORNE- 
Gay’s hometown, Greensboro, N.C., in 
their tribute to Carl Sandburg. I was 
deeply impressed to hear of the excel- 
lence of this program on the Smithso- 
nian steps as well as the thoughtfulness 
of the Greensboro Chamber of Commerce 
in sponsoring a memorial to a man who 
was one of the most distinguished resi- 
dents of Mr. Kornecay’s district, as well 
as one of my favorite poets. Representa- 
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tive Kornecay is to be congratulated for 

the people he represents, just as they are 

18 be congraulated for their Representa- 
ve, 

Considering this background, we 
should not be surprised by the distin- 
guished and effective service of this dis- 
tinguished North Carolinian. We are well 
aware of his outstanding achievements 
on the Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee as well as on the Veterans’ 
Committee. We are also aware of his 
distinguished career in the law, as well 
as his brilliant war record and service 
to veterans organizations. He has been a 
distinct asset to this House of Congress, 
and we shall miss his presence. 

Mr. CLEVELAND, Mr. Speaker, I am 
glad to have this opportunity to pay 
tribute to my good friend and able col- 
league from North Carolina [Mr. KORNE- 
Gay], although to be quite candid, I find 
this occasion a sad one for the Sixth 
District of North Carolina and indeed 
for the entire Nation. We are losing an 
extremely able Congressman next Jan- 
uary, so I can only view his retirement 
with a sense of regret. 

It was last November that I first 
learned of his decision to retire. His 
statement outlining his reasons for not 
seeking reelection was a most moving 
one, and for those in the House who did 
not have the opportunity to read, I would 
like to quote the statement in part: 

On the completion of my present term in 
Congress, I will have spent 20 years in pub- 
lic service—as a soldier, a prosecuting at- 
torney, and a Congressman; and after much 
thought and soul I have come re- 
luctantly to the decision that it is time for 
me to return home to my family—my wife 
and our three children. I will therefore not 
be a candidate for reelection to Congress. 

The primary reason for my decision to not 
seek reelection is that the Congressional ses- 
sions have become practically year ‘round, 
and for the past seven years I have been de- 
prived of the normal relationship with my 
family and with my growing children. These 
are the years when my children most need 
the presence of a father, and I am sorry to 
say that my duties in Washington have 
made me a father “in absentia”. 

In less than three years my son Robie will, 
I hope, enter college, and two years there- 
after my daughter Kathy will do likewise. 
And, the way time files, it will not be many 
years before little Martha will reach college 
age. I feel very strongly the obligation to 
spend as much time as possible with my 
children before they leave home, 

Some may ask why I have not moved my 
family to Washington? My answer is that 
my Congressional duties extend into the 
evening and often into the late evening. This 
naturally conflicts with a normal family life. 
Also, I feel that I have rendered a greater 
service to the constituency by returning to 
the District on a weekly basis to talk with 
the people and to aid them with their prob- 
lems. 


All this had caused me to reflect on 
how closely his situation resembles my 
own. My oldest daughter is the same age 
as his oldest son. His second-born is the 
same age as my son David. So I too share 
his regret that a Congressman cannot 
maintain a normal relationship with his 
family, while at the same time trying 
to perform his duties in Washington. 

I feel it is a shame that a man cannot 
be a good Congressman and a good hus- 
band and father at the same time. Yet 
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this is the result of our yearlong sessions 
and our refusal to take even the first 
halting steps toward reorganizing and 
reforming the congressional system. How 
much more time and talent will be lost 
from both parties before we take those 
steps? How many more able young men 
like the gentleman from North Carolina 
will decide to leave Washington because 
they feel their time is more valuable else- 
where? 

Horace Kornecay is a man who has 
won the respect of his colleagues from 
both sides of the aisle, and we all view 
his departure from the Halls with regret. 
I can only hope that Congress will take 
action toward reform before this be- 
comes commonplace. 

Mr. DUNCAN. Mr. Speaker, and fellow 
Members of the House, today I, too, pay 
tribute and salute my colleague and 
friend the Honorable Horace R. KORNE- 
cay of the Sixth District in my neigh- 
boring State North Carolina. 

I have known Horace KorNEGAY as a 
hard-working member of the Committee 
on Veterans’ Affairs and have appre- 
ciated his cooperation in the past two 
Congresses. Thus, I am delighted to join 
in this special occasion to pay respect 
and honor to him. 

A lawyer by profession, he received 
his legal training at Wake Forest School 
of Law and started general law practice 
in 1949 in Greensboro where he grew up. 
He distinguished himself with the Purple 
Heart and other medals in World War 
I and is now a member of the American 
Legion, Veterans of Foreign Wars, 
AMVET’s, and an honorary member of 
the British Legion. 

Before coming to Congress in 1960, 
Congressman KornecAy twice was 
elected solicitor of the 12th District of 
North Carolina and was praised highly 
for his good work. And now for the past 
nearly 8 years he has served faithfully 
the people of his home district. 

To my colleague HORACE KorNEGAY 
and to his family, many happy years in 
private life and thanks for your coopera- 
tion and friendship. 

Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
a deep sense of personal loss that I 
learned of the intention of my friend, 
and one of the ablest legislators in Con- 
gress, Representative Horace KorNEGAY, 
to retire. 


During the 8 years that he has served 
in the House of Representatives he has 
demonstrated a determination and abil- 
ity that I can only associate with legis- 
lators of much greater seniority and 
renown. 

He has always been a popular figure 
in these Halls and has used his good 
humor and popularity to make the task 
of legislating a little easier for all of us. 

Never one to shirk his responsibility, 
he has worked increasingly as a valuable 
member of the Veterans’ Affairs Com- 
mittee and the Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee. 

He has been an excellent Representa- 
tive and will be sorely missed by his 
friends and colleagues. 

He has well served his State of North 
Carolina and his country. He is a lawyer, 
a decorated combat veteran of World 
War II, and once served as the prose- 
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cuting attorney of the 12th judicial dis- 
trict of his State. 

He has decided not to run again for 
Congress so that he will be able to spend 
more time with his growing family. Any 
man who willingly gives up so much for 
love of his family must be congratulated. 
A lesser man would not follow such a 
course. 

I am positive that, whatever course 
Horace Kornecay chooses to follow, that 
path will be brighter due to his presence. 

I am equally sure that, if they could, 
the veterans of this country would wish 
to thank Horace Kornegay for his efforts 
to improve their lot. He has unfailingly 
devoted his time and energy to providing 
better benefits to those veterans who 
gave so much of themselves to this 
country. 

Representative Kornecay must feel a 
deep sense of pride and accomplishment 
as he looks back at his contributions as a 
member of that committee. 

Still a young man, HORACE Kornecay 
can look forward to countless years of 
additional accomplishment. With his 
lovely family beside him, I cannot 
imagine a height so steep or difficult 
that he will not be able to scale it. 

He has the energy, the foresight, and 
the love of honest, hard work needed to 
guide him to success in his future en- 
deavors. 

Because he has these qualities, I feel a 
certain ambivalence about his retire- 
ment from the House: On the one hand 
I am happy that he will be with his fam- 
ily; on the other, I shall regret his ab- 
sence. I wish him good luck and God- 
speed. 


Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Speaker, 
I am pleased to join my colleagues of 
both parties in a special tribute to Hon. 
Horace R. Kornecay, on the occasion of 
his retirement from public service at the 
end of this session of Congress. HORACE 
Kornecay is an invaluable legislator, 
who has won the respect and admiration 
of his colleagues on both sides of the 
aisle for his astute judgment and his 
dedication to the betterment of his fel- 
lowmen in his congressional district and 
in the Nation. I am proud to have been 
a friend to a man who has contributed 
so much in his 8 years in the House of 
Representatives. 

We shall miss Representative KORNE- 
GAy’s wisdom and counsel in both the 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce and 
the Veterans’ Affairs Committees, but 
more than that, we shall miss his friend- 
ship and the good will he has always 
maintained toward his fellow Members. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to take this oppor- 
tunity to wish Representative and Mrs. 
Kornegay every happiness and fulfill- 
ment in their future. 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, I am proud 
and privileged to join with the many 
other Members of Congress, who are 
today paying tribute to the distinguished 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
Kornecay]. 

During his 8 years as a Member of 
Congress, the distinguished gentleman 
has proven himself to be a responsible 
and deeply concerned Representative 
of the Sixth Congressional District of 
North Carolina, a strong believer in the 
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American way of life, and an active 
Member of Congress. His work on the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce and the Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs has received the highest 
praise and respect of his colleagues. 
Moreover, the determination and untir- 
ing concern he has displayed in the areas 
of consumer welfare, public and educa- 
tional television, and air transportation 
has resulted in a number of proposals 
and laws which are greatly needed in 
these areas. 

His career of 20 years in public service 
has been one of distinction and dedica- 
tion. His admirable service as a soldier, 
prosecuting attorney, and U.S. Congress- 
man is one for which the people of North 
Carolina and Members of Congress are 
extremely proud. 

We here in the Congress sincerely hope 
that the distinguished gentleman will 
enjoy his future work, He has served his 
country well and in the finest tradition 
of public service. I want to wish him the 
best in the years to come. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I join 
with my colleagues in expressing regrets 
at the voluntary retirement of HORACE 
Kornecay, of North Carolina, a very val- 
uable member of a fine delegation. 
Horace has made real contributions to 
the Nation in his years here, and he 
leaves a very fine record behind him in 
the Congress. In recent years the work 
has gotten more and more exacting, and 
the sessions have gotten longer and 
longer; so we have some understanding 
of his desire to get back into the active 
practice of law while he is a young man. 
We certainly wish him well and know 
that good fortune and success will follow 
him in his vocation. 

At the same time we see him go with 
deep regret, for while his contributions 
to the House of Representatives have 
been great in the past I am sure they 
would have grown even greater as time 
passed. I have frequently said it seems 
that those who voluntarily retire are 
those we can least afford to give up. 
Certainly my colleague and friend, 
Horace Kornecay, is in that category. 

Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, I am proud 
to join with my colleagues today in pay- 
ing special tribute to my friend, HORACE 
KORNEGAY. 

The 91st Congress will be the less for 
Horace’s absence, for in his 8 years in 
the House he has served his constituency 
and his Nation well. It has been my pleas- 
ure to have served with him as an assist- 
ant whip, in which capacity he contrib- 
uted much to the House leadership. 

Horace is an able legislator and a warm 
and gracious gentleman. I wish him all 
the best in the future, and hope that we 
will often have the pleasure of his visits. 

Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, Congress- 
man Horace KORNEGAY is one of the 
finest gentlemen and one of the most 
outstanding colleagues and friends that 
I have had the high privilege of serving 
with in this great body. 

This young man is highly trained for 
his tasks. He is endowed with great qual- 
ities of mind and heart—outstanding 
ability, lofty patriotism, and sincere ded- 
ication to the service of his constituents 
the American people, the Government, 
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and the country. He has made an ex- 
traordinary record in this House in the 
relatively short time he has been here. He 
is well informed, active and knowledge- 
able in committee and debate and en- 
joys the respect, esteem, admiration, and 
affection of all who have the high privil- 
ege of knowing him. 

I am very sorry that he is leaving this 
body, but I well understand the reasons 
that prompted him. He is a young man 
with a growing family and responsibili- 
ties, and he is not in a position where 
he can continue to make the heavy sacri- 
fices required these days by the growing 
demands of our public service here, and 
at the same time respond as he wishes 
to the needs and claims of his beloved 
family and dear ones. 

It is with a sad heart that those of us 
who know, love and admire Horace Kor- 
NEGAY see him leave this great Chamber, 
where he has made such a splendid 
record. 

I hope that the time will come again, 
perhaps when he will be in a position to 
assume public office once more, because 
he is admirably adapted for this type of 
service, and his departure from this 
House will be a real loss to the stature, 
prestige and effectiveness of our great 
legislative body. Moreover, his leaving the 
House will be a great personal loss, be- 
cause he has been popular, well liked, 
and much admired by all of us here for 
his sense of dedication and his fine, 
courageous, warmhearted personal qual- 
ities, his consideration and courtesy and 
the glowing warmth of his friendship. 

I want to compliment him upon his 
magnificent service, and wish him, his 
gracious wife, and lovely family all 
choicest blessings in the time to come. 
I wish for them all continued good 
health, success in all their endeavors, and 
happiness, peace and contentment for 
many years to come. . 

Mrs. KELLY. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
join my colleagues today in paying trib- 
ute to a fine gentleman from North Caro- 
lina, Mr. Horace Kornecay, who is re- 
tiring from the Congress at the end of 
this session. 

It has been a pleasure and an honor 
to have served in the Congress with the 
gentlemen from North Carolina, and I 
want to express my best wishes to him in 
all his future endeavors. Both in his serv- 
ice in the Congress and his service in the 
U.S. Army during World War II, HORACE 
Kornecay has demonstrated his devotion 
to our country and his willingness to 
serve it. America is fortunate indeed to 
have such a devoted citizen. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, although 
our colleague, Horace Kornecay, has 
made his own decision to leave this body 
and devote his time to his law practice 
in Greensboro, and enjoy more time with 
his family, he takes with him into private 
life the respect and good wishes of his 
colleagues. During the time our colleague 
has served with us, he has made warm 
friends and earned the high esteem in 
which he is held. He is a public spirited 
gentleman whose interest in national af- 
fairs evidenced itself early in his college 
days and has remained with him during 
his tenure of office in Congress. 

The Sixth District of North Carolina 
is losing an able and dedicated Repre- 
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sentative, and I join with my colleagues 
in wishing many happy and useful years 
to Horace Kornecay as he returns to his 
law practice in Greensboro, and it is 
hoped that his decision to return to his 
hometown will afford him more time to 
devote to his attractive and interest- 
ing family. I have enjoyed his friendship 
and I know he has enjoyed serving with 
us and that he has benefited from his 
experience here in this body. My good 
wishes go with Horace for a long, happy, 
and prosperous life. 

Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Speaker, I rise to- 
day to pay tribute to the distinguished 
gentleman who has represented so ably 
the Sixth District of North Carolina in 
the 87th, 88th, 89th, and 90th Congresses. 

During the past 8 years, Horace Korn- 
EGAY has distinguished himself and the 
Congress by the service which he has 
performed for our Nation, his congres- 
sional district, and the State of North 
Carolina. The admiration expressed for 
this gentleman by his colleagues on the 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee during recent debate on the pipe- 
line safety bill is ample testimony of the 
high esteem in which he is held. 

It has been a privilege to have served 
in this body with such a dedicated, loyal, 
and personable gentleman. We will suffer 
a great loss when he retires and departs 
the Halls of the U.S. Congress at the end 
of this session. 

I would like to take this opportunity 
to extend to my good friend and col- 
league Horace Kornecay every good wish 
and every happiness in his future en- 
deavors. 

Mr. McCORMACK, Mr. Speaker, the 
Honorable Horace ROBINSON KorNEGAY 
is leaving us, after this session of the 90th 
Congress, to return home to Greensboro, 
N.C. It is a sad time for us, for Mr. Kor- 
NEGAY has gained our admiration and 
affection. For 8 years, Mr. Kornecay has 
commuted between Greensboro and 
Washington, seeing his wife and children 
only on weekends. He wants to spend 
more time than that with his family; all 
of us can understand that. 

Congressman Kornecay was born on 
March 12, 1924, to Marvin Earl Korne- 
gay and Blanche Person Robinson Kor- 
negay, in Asheville, N.C., yet he has 
nearly always called Greensboro “home.” 
He was educated in the public schools 
of Greensboro and received his under- 
graduate degree from Wake Forest Col- 
lege. He went on to receive his LL.B. de- 
gree from the Wake Forest College 
School of Law. From 1943 to 1946, he 
served in the U.S. Army, and he was 
awarded the combat infantryman’s 
badge, the Purple Heart, the Bronze Star, 
and two campaign stars. 

Following his discharge from the 
Army, Representative KORNEGAY prac- 
ticed law, became a member of the North 
Carolina Bar and was admitted to prac- 
tice before the North Carolina State Su- 
preme Court and the U.S. Supreme Court. 
He holds membership in the Greensboro 
Bar Association, the North Carolina Bar 
Association, the American Bar Associa- 
tion, the American Judicature Society, 
and the Federal Bar Association. Mr. 
Kornecay served for 3 years as an assist- 
ant solicitor and was elected in 1954 to 
the office of district solicitor for the 12th 
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Judicial District of North Carolina. He 
was reelected in 1958. Congressman 
Kornecay has shown his concern for the 
responsibilities of American citizenship 
by joining many patriotic and commu- 
nity service organizations, including the 
American Legion, Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, AMVETS, the North Carolina So- 
ciety of Sons of the American Revolu- 
tion, the Masons, and the Shriners. He 
is a lifelong member of the Methodist 
church. He is a member of Alpha Sigma 
Phi social fraternity, Phi Delta Phi legal 
fraternity, and Omicron Delta Kappa, 
the men’s leadership fraternity. 

Mr. Kornecay was first elected to the 
U.S. Congress in 1960. Having defeated 
his opponent in the Democratic primary, 
he went on to win the election by captur- 
ing almost 60 percent of the popular vote. 
Since coming to Washington, Represent- 
ative Kornecay has served the people of 
the Sixth District of North Carolina with 
enthusiasm and dedication. He has 
served on the Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce and the Veterans’ Affairs 
Committees, and he has served well. 

We will miss Congressman Kornecay. 
With our greatest respect and fondest 
best wishes he now returns to Greens- 
boro and his dear wife, the former Annie 
Ben Beale, and his beloved children, Ho- 
race Robinson Kornegay, Jr., Kathryn 
Elder Kornegay, and Martha Beale 
Kornegay. Horace Kornecay’s hard 
work, selflessness, and devotion to duty 
will not be forgotten by his constituents, 
his colleagues, or his country. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
associate myself with the words of my 
esteemed colleague, Representative L. H. 
FounrTAIn, in which he has eloquently ex- 
pressed the deep regret existing among 
us that at the end of this session we must 
bid farewell to that splendid and merito- 
rious Member of this body. Congressman 
Horace Kornecay who will at that time 
retire as Representative for the Sixth 
District of North Carolina. 

There is nothing I can say, nor are 
words available, to adequately express 
the loss to this body, and the loss to the 
people of his district, which will occur as 
a result of Congressman Kornecay’s de- 
cision to retire. His entire career displays 
a devotion to duty. His patriotism in 
World War II is an example of his con- 
tinued loyalty to his country which he 
has further carried on during the years 
of his work as a Member of this body. 

During Army service in the years 1943- 
46, our esteemed colleague not only was 
awarded the combat infantryman’s 
badge, but the Bronze Star, and the Pur- 
ple Heart, as well as two campaign stars. 
He has contributed highly efficient work 
as a public servant both in State and 
Federal offices. As a lawyer and a mem- 
ber of the bar of his native State, and as 
a Member of the Congress, he has not 
only been devoted to the enforcement of 
the law, but to the making of new law 
beneficial to the people of his State, and 
the people of the Nation. 

I am certain that I express the view of 
all his colleagues that when we say good- 
bye to him as a fellow Member of the 
Congress, we say it with deep regret that 
we must lose such a valuable Member. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I take pleas- 
ure in joining my colleagues in saluta- 
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tions to the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina, Horace R. Kornecay, upon the eve 
of his leaving the Halls of Congress after 
8 years of dedicated service to his district 
and the Nation. 

Horace Kornecay is a gentleman, a 
Christian gentleman whose objective 
throughout his service has been the pub- 
lic good. He has been unwavering in sup- 
port of his convictions. This a better 
country because of his service here. 

For personal and family reasons, I 
have had a special interest in the con- 
gressional career of HORACE KoORNEGAY. 
When the Congress adjourns and he re- 
turns to his home State, he will carry 
with him the deep respect, friendship, 
and good wishes of all those who have 
nag the privilege of working with him 

ere. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I am honored 
to join in these expressions of apprecia- 
tion and farewell to one of the most 
valued and respected Members of this 
House, the distinguished gentleman and 
our very good friend from North Caro- 
lina, HORACE ROBINSON KORNEGAY. 

Horace Kornecay was first elected to 
the House of Representatives on Novem- 
ber 8, 1960. He came to us at that time 
with an excellent background in terms 
of education, experience, and proven 
ability. His exceptionally fine formal 
education included a bachelor of science 
degree and a Bachelor of Laws degree 
from Wake Forest College, that ven- 
erated and highly respected institution 
of higher learning in his beloved State 
of North Carolina. His broad background 
of practical experience included an ex- 
cellent record of service in the Army in 
World War II, a career as a practicing 
attorney, and a period of elected service 
as district solicitor which is the equiv- 
alent of the important office of prosecut- 
ing attorney in my home State. 

It was inevitable, Mr. Speaker, that 
Horace Kornecay would succeed in 
building in the Congress of the United 
States a record of loyal, dedicated, and 
very effective service to the people of his 
district, his State, and this Nation. From 
the inception of his service here in the 
House, he has made notable contribu- 
tions in the development of exceedingly 
important legislation. His mark is par- 
ticularly evident in significant measures 
that have been initiated in the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
and the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, 
where he served so faithfully, efficiently 
and effectively. 

Mr. Speaker, we shall miss HORACE 
Kornecay in this body. We shall miss his 
keen insight and sound legislative judg- 
ment, and we shall miss his warm friend- 
ship. I appreciate having this opportunity 
to pay tribute to his fine work and ac- 
complishments here in the House of Rep- 
resentatives and to wish for him and his 
family the very best in his new interests 
and endeavors. 

Mr. BROOKS, Mr. Speaker, I join my 
colleagues in paying tribute to the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. Kornecay]. Having served with 
him for the last 7 years, I deeply respect 
and admire him for his dedicated serv- 
ice to our Nation. 

Congressman Kornecay, will be missed 
here in Congress. His loss will be felt 
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most by his constituents whom he has 
served so faithfully and also by those 
of us who have had the honor to serve 
with him, 

I know that he can refiect with great 
pride on his many accomplishments in 
behalf of his district, the State of North 
Carolina, and our Nation. 

Mr. SIKES, Mr. Speaker, HORACE 
Kornecay’s retirement is going to be a 
very significant loss to the House of Rep- 
resentatives. I have seen a lot of Mem- 
bers come and go during my time here. 
He is one of the best, and his is the kind 
of service we can ill afford to lose. 

I have watched his work with appre- 
ciation from the day that he entered 
Congress, and I congratulate him upon 
his splendid service to North Carolina 
and to the Nation. Outstanding in every 
sense, he has been faithful to his duties, 
responsible to the people he represents, 
and highly effective in his work. He is 
one of those fine and capable men of 
the type we have come to associate with 
the North Carolina delegation. 

I have been proud to enjoy his friend- 
ship, and I shall watch his future activi- 
ties with much more than passing inter- 
est. I am confident his talents will 
prompt many demands upon his services 
in future years, and I hope that they will 
again be available in public service, for 
he is admirably adapted to this impor- 
tant field. 

My very best wishes go with him and 
his family in all that they may under- 
take in the years ahead. 

Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I am pleased to join in paying tribute to 
my good friend and colleague from North 
Carolina, Congressman Horace R. KOR- 
NEGAY, who has announced that he will 
retire from Congress at the end of the 
current session. 

Congressman Kornecay will have 
served 8 years in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and has compiled a record of 
diligent and effective representation for 
his constituents. As a member of the In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce Commit- 
tee and the Veterans’ Affairs Committee, 
he has lent his name and influence to 
much of the legislation which has 
emerged from these two important 
committees. 

As a Member of Congress for the past 
3% years, it has been a privilege and 
pleasure to serve with HORACE Kornecay. 
I have developed a profound respect for 
his legislative skill, his knowledge of the 
workings of Congress, and his unfailing 
courtesy and good will. 

I join with my colleagues in expressing 
sadness at his departure, and in wishing 
him good luck and success in all future 
endeavors. 

Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
permit me to join with our friends from 
North Carolina and others in paying a 
brief but sincere tribute to our distin- 
guished colleague, Horace KorNEGAY, 
who is retiring and is returning to his 
native North Carolina after this session 
of Congress. 

Horace Kornecay is one of the finest 
examples of an active, aggressive, and 
able legislator. He represented his dis- 
trict, State, and Nation well and faith- 
fully, and we shall miss him in the new 
Congress. He has served his people well 
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and with distinction, and I wish him 
good luck and Godspeed as he seeks 
retirement. 

He served as a member of the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce and the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs, has made his mark in the Con- 
gress, and with it all is esteemed by 
his colleagues as a legislator and a 
gentleman. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Alabama, Mr. 
Speaker, it is a pleasure for me to have 
this opportunity to pay tribute to my 
good friend and colleague, the Honor- 
able Horace G. Kornecay, who will soon 
complete 8 years of service as Congress- 
man from the Sixth Congressional Dis- 
trict of the great State of North Caro- 
lina. It is a pleasure because HORACE 
Kornecay has compiled an enviable rec- 
ord of service to his State and Nation. 

But, Mr. Speaker, I am greatly sad- 
dened that he will be leaving the House 
of Representatives at the end of these 
8 years of distinguished service. I know 
of no man who has worked more dili- 
gently and enthusiastically for the bet- 
terment of this Nation and its people. 
And the fruits of his labors here are evi- 
denced by the fact that in his 8 years in 
the House, he has risen to high ranking 
positions on two of this body’s major 
committees. He leaves Congress as the 
seventh ranking majority member of the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs and the 
eighth ranking majority member of the 
House Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. He is also the youngest 
of the top eight majority members on 
this key committee. 

He played a major role in legislation 
dealing with health, traffic safety, men- 
tal health, and the control of drugs and 
their abuses, through his work with the 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee. 

On the Veterans’ Affairs Committee, 
Horace has applied his energies and in- 
fluence to shape legislation affecting 
medical, education, and other services 
needed by those who have served in this 
Nation’s military services. Horace is him- 
self a veteran, having served in the Army 
in World War II, for which he received 
the Purple Heart, Bronze Star, and the 
Combat Infantryman’s Badge. 

Horace has clearly demonstrated his 
legal abilities before coming to Congress 
in 1960. He practiced law in Greensboro, 
N.C., served as solicitor of the 12th Dis- 
trict of North Carolina, and has been ad- 
mitted to practice before the North Caro- 
lina Supreme Court and the U.S. Su- 
preme Court. 

The accomplishments of HORACE 
Kornecay speak for themselves. In his 8 
years in the House, his every action has 
refiected his unquestioned integrity and 
his deep interest and concern for his dis- 
trict, State, and Nation. 

However, Mr. Speaker, to all of these 
qualities and to all of the praise that is 
rightfully due Horace Kornecay, the one 
quality that he has demonstrated in 
leaving the House, and perhaps the most 
important of all, is the quality of self- 
lessness. 

Horace is first and foremost a devoted 
husband and father, and in these roles 
he has reason to be proud, and his years 
in Congress have deprived him of many 
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hours with his dear wife, Annie, and his 
three lovely children: Horace, Jr., Kath- 
ryn, and Martha. He expressed it best 
when he said, “It is time for me to return 
home to my family.” 

Mr. Speaker, all of us know that con- 
gressional sessions have become almost 
all year-round and that the daily con- 
gressional routine during this time is 
long. And although I regret that HORACE 
will be leaving Congress, I do understand 
his reasons for doing so. 

I shall miss his presence here as a 
friend, and I know that his constituents, 
among them my daughter and son-in- 
law and their family in Greensboro, will 
miss him as an able and loyal Congress- 
man. I hope that he will come back to 
see us again, and often. 

So, Mr. Speaker, the best years of 
Horace Kornecay’s life are ahead of him. 
I am sorry that my friend from North 
Carolina will not spend them in Con- 
gress, but I do wish him and his fine 
family success in his every endeavor, as 
Horace Kornecay returns to the role of 
private citizen in Greensboro, N.C. 

Mr. Speaker, the distinguished gentle- 
man from North Carolina will be greatly 
missed 


Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Speaker, I feel a 
deep sense of loss at learning of Repre- 
sentative Kornecay’s decision not to 
seek reelection this fall. 

Horace Kornecay and I were freshmen 
Congressmen during the 87th Congress 
in 1961, As new Members, we joined that 
special fraternity of eager, ambitious 
Congressmen who first must learn to 
walk before they can run. Of incoming 
freshmen that year, I can proudly point 
to Representative Kornrecay as one of 
the finest and quickest to learn. His 
ability to grasp a situation at the outset 
and forge ahead toward an equitable 
solution has become even more acute 
during the 8 years of his four terms in 
the House of Representatives. 

His devotion to making this country a 
better place in which to live has been in- 
spiring to all of us, and his excellent 
record as a member of the Veterans’ Af- 
fairs Committee and the Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee is worthy 
of emulation. 

Always a devoted husband and father, 
he now says that he feels he should re- 
tire from public life so that he may de- 
vote even more time to the well-being of 
his wife and children. I can understand 
his decision, and wish him the best that 
life has to offer. 

Any other words of praise that I might 
have for him still could not do justice to 
the man himself. For in truth, he is an 
able and trustworthy servant of his dis- 
trict and his fine State and he has 
served his country well. 

Mr. HELSTOSKI. Mr. Speaker, next 
January when the House reconvenes for 
the 91st Congress, this body will sorely 
miss the presence of one of its most 
respected Members. I refer to our es- 
teemed colleague, HORACE KORNEGAY. 

I am delighted to have this opportunity 
in paying just and deserved tribute to 
Horace ROBINSON Kornecay who has 
elected to retire to private life at the 
close of the 90th Congress. While I under- 
stand and fully sympathize with his de- 
sire to spend more time at home with his 
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family and neighbors after representing 
the Sixth North Carolina District for 
four terms, I know that this does not 
mean complete retirement from the pub- 
lic scene. 

There can be no doubt that Congress- 
man Kornecay will be called upon to 
share his wisdom in public affairs, and as 
is characteristic of him, he will respond 
cheerfully to the needs of his fellow 
citizens. 

He has served his country and the State 
of North Carolina with honor and dis- 
tinction. His services will be missed by 
this body, particularly by the Veterans’ 
Affairs Committee upon which we both 
serve. His work on this committee was 
invaluable and his dedication to the work 
in the House has produced a record of 
which he should be very proud. 

As a Member of the North Carolina 
delegation, Horace R. Kornecay will be 
sorely missed, not only as an able and 
effective legislator, but as a good friend. 

I join with my colleagues in wishing 
him good luck and happiness in his re- 
tirement. And, as I bid him farewell 
from this body, I feel sure that whatever 
he undertakes to do in the future, it 
will be met with success. I am certain he 
will remember with justifiable pride his 
accomplishments while a Member of this 
honorable body—we certainly will not 
forget them and his deep and warm 
friendship. 

Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, it is a great 
pleasure and honor for me to join today 
in this tribute to our colleague and 
friend, Congressman Horace R. KORNE- 
cay of the Sixth District of North 
Carolina. 

Horace Kornecay joined me on the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs when he 
first became a Member of this House and 
he has been an exemplary member of 
that committee. 

He can be proud—as can his constitu- 
ents—of his achievements in the difficult 
areas of compensation, pensions, and in- 
surance for our veterans. It is really a 
fine record indeed. 

Horace Kornecay was most helpful to 
me in a matter involving our service- 
men—mail service—which came before 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

Although he is not a member of the 
Post Office and Civil Service Committee, 
he was of great assistance to me in my 
legislation to improve the mail service 
to our veterans in combat areas. 

As an honored combat veteran of 
World War II, he made good use of his 
personal understanding of the needs of 
our men on duty in foreign lands. 

He also has served in outstanding 
fashion throughout his House service as 
a member of the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

I have had the pleasure of meeting and 
knowing his lovely wife and family, and 
I know we all are going to miss the entire 
Kornegay family as they leave us. I ex- 
tend my best wishes to my friend and 
colleague, Horace Kornecay, for a job 
well done, of which his country and his 
constituency—as well as he—can be very 
proud. 

Mr. KUPFERMAN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
very happy to join my colleagues and 
pleased that Congressman FOUNTAIN has 
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been so thoughtful as to arrange this 
opportunity to salute HORACE KORNEGAY. 

In the short time that I have been a 
Member of the House, having come after 
the commencement of the second session 
of the 89th Congress, I have come to 
know Horace Kornecay better than most 
other Members of the House for one spe- 
cific reason. That reason is that alpha- 
betically his name precedes mine. And 
so for 24% years now on every quorum 
call and every vote on every piece of leg- 
islation, I have listened for his name in 
order to be prepared to have my presence 
in the House acknowledged or in order 
to express my opinion. 

More often than not, I could rely on 
Horace’s vote to cue me in to voting the 
opposite, because in his conscientious 
consideration of the issues, he came to 
a conclusion different than mine. But 
although we are members of different 
parties and from different sections of 
the country and have different political 
philosophies, I know of no finer gentle- 
man in this great body. 

Some wit has even suggested that his 
determination to retire led to my similar 
conclusion shortly thereafter. I certainly 
respect his decision to retire to private 
life, secure in the knowledge that his 
participation in the work of the Con- 
gress has been a memorable one and 
that he has a firm place in the affections 
of his colleagues. 

Mr. NICHOLS. Mr. Speaker, I join with 
my colleagues today in paying tribute to 
a fine man and respected Member of this 
House, Horace R. KORNEGAY. 

While it has not been my privilege to 
know Mr. Kornecay for any great length 
of time, I feel fortunate in having known 
him during this 90th Congress. As a 
freshman Congressman, I have been im- 
pressed with Congressman KORNEGAY’S 
devotion to his duties as the representa- 
tive of North Carolina’s Sixth Congres- 
sional District. It has been my observa- 
tion that his 8 years in Congress have 
been marked with unquestioned integrity 
and with untiring loyalty to the people 
of North Carolina. 

I am happy to extend to my good 
friend and respected colleague, Horace 
Kornecay, my best wishes for his suc- 
cess and happiness as he leaves the de- 
mands and burdens of public office to 
take up what I am sure will be a pleasant 
occupation for him and a welcome ex- 
perience for his family. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Speaker, all of us 
in Congress will greatly miss our beloved 
colleague, Horace Kornecay, when he 
does not return next year. He has ably 
carved for himself a place of leadership 
here; and he leaves behind him an out- 
standing record of solid achievement for 
his district, State, and Nation. 

All of us in Congress can understand 
his reasons for returning to private life: 
procuring in this way a more adequate 
possibility of sharing adequate time with 
his fine and beloved family. Few people 
realize the difficulty which faces a Con- 
gressman in fulfilling his normal family 
obligations. We in Congress do under- 
stand this; and so, in paying tribute to 
him for this great works here and ex- 
pressing sadness that he is leaving here, 
we nevertheless understand his decision 
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and pay him tribute for this even though 
we are personally unhappy that he is 
leaving us. 

Mr, GOODLING. Mr. Speaker, I am 
deeply saddened by the realization that 
my good friend and colleague, HORACE 
Kornecay, is going to retire from Con- 
gress with the close of the current con- 
gressional session. 

During my service in the Congress, I 
have considered it a prime privilege and 
high honor to be associated with HORACE 
Kornecay, for I have found him to be 
friendly, able, dedicated, and a good pub- 
lic servant. He has a generosity of spirit 
that has pervaded both sides of the po- 
litical aisles, and he is highly regarded 
by Members of both political parties 
here in the U.S. House of Representa- 
tives. 

Mr. Speaker, Thomas Jefferson said: 
“When a man assumes a public trust, he 
should consider himself public property.” 
Mr. Kornecay has lived that philosophy 
during his congressional service. He has 
conscientiously applied himself to his 
congressional duties, always striving to 
bridge the gap between public needs 
and public resources, and always en- 
deavoring to serve his main client, the 
people. 

It is quite obvious, then, that the peo- 
ple of the Sixth Congressional District of 
North Carolina have been fortunate in 
having Horace Kornecay represent their 
interests in the U.S. House of Represent- 
atives. His voting record reflects a con- 
cern for every citizen in his district, from 
the oldest to the youngest, from the rich- 
est to the poorest. He has served his con- 
stituency with integrity, with imagina- 
tion, and with great care. He has been 
a credit to his district, his State, and his 
Nation. 

The loss of Horace Kornecay’s service 
here in the House of Representatives can 
be softened by the realization that he 
will leave this body with a proud record 
of accomplishment. So, as he leaves this 
Chamber when the curtain falls on the 
90th Congress, he will be greatly missed 
but affectionately remembered. 

The loss of this House is the gain of the 
society into which my good friend 
Horace enters. I wish him good luck, 
good health, and Godspeed. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, it is with deep regret that I rise 
today to bid farewell not only to a col- 
league but to a friend, HORACE KORNEGAY. 

Horace was elected to the 87th Con- 
gress and he has served his State and 
his country in an admirable manner. He 
is to be commended for his outstanding 
work on the Committees on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce and Veterans’ 
Affairs. 

When he was first elected to Congress 
I had only served one term, having been 
elected in the 87th Congress. Having 
lived in the same apartment building 
since we were elected to Congress, we be- 
came friends as well as colleagues, and it 
has been a pleasure and a privilege to 
have known and served with this dedi- 
cated public servant. 

As he leaves the Hill I want to wish 
him much happiness and success in the 
future and to commend him for his out- 
standing contribution to his State and 
to his country. We will miss him. 
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Mrs. HANSEN of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, it is with a great deal of pleas- 
ure that I would like to join my dis- 
tinguished colleagues today in paying 
tribute and saying a regretful farewell to 
our very distinguished colleague, Horace 
Kornecay of North Carolina. 

Congressman KorNrEGAy and I came 
into office at approximately the same 
time. We had the privilege of serving to- 
gether for a short time on the Veterans’ 
Affairs Committee, and then after I left 
the Committee for Education and Labor, 
we worked together on many programs 
for the veterans of the United States. 

He has been a diligent, hard working, 
and able Representative of the State of 
North Carolina. It has been a privilege 
and a pleasure to serve with him. 

Iam sorry that he is retiring. However, 
I do wish him the very best for the 
future. 

Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, it is always a 
sad occasion when a fellow Member re- 
tires, and I should like to join in paying 
a tribute to our esteemed colleague 
HORACE KORNEGAY. 

For many years, I have served with 
the gentleman from North Carolina on 
the Veterans’ Affairs Committee, where 
I have come to greatly depend on his 
counsel and expertise. His distinguished 
war record and his active membership 
in the American Legion, the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars and the AMVETS have 
enabled him to be an expert and effective 
speaker on behalf of the American veter- 
an, We will miss his knowledge and hu- 
manity. 

The gentleman from North Carolina 
has never been remiss in his duty to 
the people of his State and his Nation, 
and this House will miss his persuasive 
and articulate legislative skill and under- 
standing. 

I join with my colleagues in extending 
best wishes for the future to my good 
friend Horace Kornecay. 

Mr. McCLORY. I am pleased to join 
in tribute today to my colleague HORACE 
Kornecay of Greensboro, N.C., who has 
elected to retire from the Congress after 
eight significant and brilliant years of 
service to the people of his district and 
of the Nation. 

It has been my privilege to know Con- 
gressman KorNEGAY on a personal basis 
during the past 6 years and to recognize 


standards which he observes. 

Horace Kornecay has added stature 
to the U.S. Congress during his legisla- 
tive service and has given encouragement 
and support to many others in their ef- 
forts to provide direction and leadership 
in our representative republic. 

I am conscious of the personal consid- 
erations which have led Horace KORNE- 
cay to his decision to retire from the U.S, 
Congress, and I respect those considera- 
tions. 

I wish Horace Kornecay and his lovely 
wife the comfort and privacy to which 
they are entitled and that they—to- 
gether with their three children—may 
have many enjoyable and productive 
years of family life and of continued 
service in their church, in their com- 
munity, and in the Nation. 

Mr, DICKINSON. Mr. Speaker, I take 
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this opportunity to pay tribute to a truly 
proficient and industrious Representa- 
tive from the great State of North Car- 
olina, my friend Horace Kornecay, on the 
eve of his retirement. 

Congressman KornecGAy has an- 
nounced his retirement for the finest of 
reasons: to devote more of his time to his 
family in Greensboro. If more men were 
of his bent, that of loving father, our job 
here in Congress would be lightened con- 
siderably, because fine fathers beget fine 
children who lead industrious, useful 
lives. If Representative Kornecay’s chil- 
dren emulate the ability and devotion 
that their father has shown as a member 
of the Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
and Veterans’ Affairs Committees, I feel 
sure they can look ahead to bright 
futures. 

I am equally sure that my colleague 
Mr. Kornecay will make just as impres- 
sive a record for himself in private life 
as he has during his 8 years in Congress. 

I think if I had to sum up in one word 
Representative Kornecay’s tenure in 
Congress, that word would have to be 
sincerity. I have never known him to be 
anything but a conscientious legislator 
whose guiding purposes have been the 
betterment of the American way of life 
and the preservation of our system of 
democratic government. 

North Carolina can be proud of her 
son, Horace Kornecay, not only as a 
Representative, but also as a decorated 
war hero of World War II, and as district 
solicitor from the State’s 12th District. 

Of special note, I think, is Representa- 
tive Kornecay’s efforts on behalf of the 
veterans of this country. A great debt is 
owed these brave fighting men and Mr. 
Kornecay has been, in large part, re- 
sponsible for seeing that the debt is paid. 
I am sure his efforts along this line will 
continue. 

I look forward to learning of Repre- 
sentative Kornecay’s further contribu- 
tions. He is still young, but more impor- 
tant, he is willing to shoulder the load of 


I wish him good luck. He has earned it. 

Mr. EDMONDSON, Mr. Speaker, I 
want to join my old friend, Congressman 
Fountatn in this well-deserved tribute 
to our able and distinguished colleague, 
Horace KORNEGAY. 

North Carolina has sent an outstand- 
ing delegation to this House for as long 
as I can remember, and HORACE KORNE- 
GAY has been one of its most respected 
and most effective Members. 

Congressman Kornecay has been a 
good friend, a wise counselor, and a 
conscientious and dedicated public ser- 
vant. I hope he will return to public 
service in future years for the Nation 
needs men of his caliber. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I 
rise to join in today’s tribute to our dis- 
tinguished colleague and friend, HORACE 
R. Kornecay, whose retirement from 
Congress at the end of this session will 
close four eventful terms of service to his 
district, his State, and the Nation. 

Congressman Kornecay, although still 
comparatively young in age, can look 
back with justifiable pride on an out- 
standing record of public service, one 
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that encompasses more than 20 of his 
44 years—a record distinguished by his 
contributions to North Carolina as solic- 
itor of the 12th District, and to the Na- 
tion as a notable participant in two 
major campaigns in the European Thea- 
ter during World War II, 

Our colleague has represented the 
great State of North Carolina with dil- 
igence and dignity. As a member of 
the Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee, Congressman Kornecay has 
been a genuine leader in obtaining pas- 
sage of legislation to improve the opera- 
ation of the Nation’s transportation, 
communications, and power systems. 
The conspicuous efforts which he has 
exerted in the field of educational tele- 
vision should be heartily applauded 
by all Americans who are deeply con- 
cerned over violence in television pro- 
graming. His service on another major 
committee, the House Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs, has been noteworthy, 
and he has been cited by every major 
veterans organization for his work in 
behalf of veterans and their families. 

It is with considerable regret that I 
join with my colleagues as we bid fare- 
well to Horace Kornecay. We know that 
the decision to return to Greensboro and 
private life was difficult for him to 
reach, and we salute him for his cour- 
age in following the dictates of his con- 
science. I personally extend to him and 
his family my warmest aloha and very 
best wishes for success and happiness 
in all of their future undertakings. 

Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, a dedi- 
cated and very able Representative will 
be completing his fourth term and re- 
tiring from Congress this year. I believe 
all of my colleagues in the House will 
join me in enthusiastically honoring 
Horace R. Kornecay of North Carolina 
for his unstinting and devoted service to 
his constituents and his country. 

Decorated many times for combat 
bravery as an infantryman in World 
World II, Representative KorNEGAY 
came to Congress from a distinguished 
legal career, both in private practice and 
as prosecuting attorney for North Caro- 
lina’s 12th District. He is a member of 
the American Legion and an honorary 
member of the British Legion, and of 
numerous professional and fraternal or- 
ganizations. He has made outstanding 
contributions to both the Veterans’ Af- 
fairs Committee, on which we serve 
together, and the Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee. 

All of us who have had the privilege 
and pleasure of working with Congress- 
man KorneGAy are extremely sorry to 
see him leave. His loyalty and helpful- 
ness to the other members of the North 
Carolina delegation, his unfailing cour- 
tesy to all his constituents and to his 
colleagues in the House, and the great 
capability, patriotism, and dedication to 
duty with which he has entered into 
congressional affairs will be sorely 
missed. 

We hope that Representative KORNE- 
GAY will return to the Congress some time 
in the future, for his contribution to it 
has been in the finest tradition of dedi- 
cated service. 

Mr. SELDEN. Mr. Speaker, this has 
indeed been a year of surprises on the 
American political scene. However, one 
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of the saddest was the announcement 
by Representative HORACE KorNEGAY 
that he is retiring from public life at the 
age of 43. 

No one can understand better his rea- 
sons for departure from the Congress 
than we who are Members of this body. 
And, although we are pleased that he is 
shedding the rigors, the demands, and 
the burdens of public service to have an 
opportunity to enjoy private life and his 
family, we know that the North Carolina 
Piedmont, the Congress, and the Nation 
will be poorer for the loss of so articu- 
late and dedicated a spokesman. 

We can ill afford to lose men like Hor- 
ACE Kornecay in our Government—men 
who have a keen understanding of the 
complex society in which we live today. 

The Members of this Chamber shall 
miss his wise counsel, his gift for probing 
straight to the heart of complexities, his 
zeal and dedication to the interests of his 
State and Nation. 

When Horace Kornecay first came to 
Congress in 1960, we were neighbors in 
the Cannon House Office Building. Since 
that time, I have come to know the gen- 
tleman from Greensboro as an articulate 
and dedicated legislator and as a close 
and valued personal friend. I personally 
shall miss his gentle manner, his wealth 
of ideas and knowledge, his honesty, 
his tireless work, and dedication to his 
constituents and to his country. 

To Horace Kornecay, I say congratu- 
lations on a job well done—on serving 
his State and Nation and serving them 
well in this critical decade of the sixties. 

We in this Chamber today salute our 
colleague, Horace Kornecay, and we wish 
him success and happiness when he 
leaves the Congress at the conclusion of 
this session. 

Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, it is no 
easy decision for a man in the prime of 
his life to leave a successful political 
career in favor of the less important, 
though less confining, pursuits of private 
life. Yet that is what one of our most 
esteemed colleagues—the distinguished 
Representative of the Sixth District of 
the great State of North Carolina, has 
done when he announced that we will 
not seek a fifth term. 

At the beginning of his tenure with the 
House in the 87th Congress, Representa- 
tive Horace R. Kornecay was assigned to 
the Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee of which I also have the 
honor of being a member. It was during 
the public hearings of that important 
committee and, during its deliberations 
that the brilliance of his legally trained 
mind immediately made us realize his 
great value to the committee. He is an 
expert of the textile and tobacco indus- 
tries and became one of their more 
articulate spokesmen, not only during 
committee proceedings, but on the floor 
of the House as well. 

Because of our close association we 
soon became very good friends for he is 
the kind of man one gets to know easily 
and to sincerely like. His voting record 
reflects his conscientious attempt to 
represent the desires of his district and 
State as he understands them. Perhaps it 
is his conscientious approach which has 
been the hallmark of Dad Kornecay’s 
public career of more than 20 years of 
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dedicated service as a soldier, a prosecut- 
ing attorney, and a Congressman. He 
merits full well his public image as a 
very hard worker on Capitol Hill. 

A devout churchman, a devoted 
family man, and a dedicated civic leader, 
he contributed freely of his time, talent, 
and energy on behalf of his community, 
State, and Nation. His patriotism earned 
for him the Purple Heart, the Bronze 
Star, and the Combat Infantryman’s 
Badge during World War II. 

When the next Congress convenes in 
1969, it will be deprived of Representative 
KorNEGAY’s wisdom and active participa- 
tion in legislative matters. We shall miss 
him very much. Despite his absence from 
this body, we do know that he will con- 
tinue his active interest, not only in his 
profession of law, but in public affairs 
as well. As a man of his ability will, I am 
sure, be very soon called to serve his 
State and Nation in some other impor- 
tant capacity. We all wish him the best 
of health, success, and happiness in the 
years ahead. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to take this opportunity to 
join with my colleagues in this expres- 
sion of farewell and appreciation to the 
distinguished gentleman from North 
Carolina, Horace KORNEGAY. 

Mr. Kornecay has served in this body 
with great distinction for 8 years. Dur- 
ing his term of service, he has earned 
the respect and esteem of all Members 
for his hard work and great legislative 
talents. He ably represented the Sixth 
District of North Carolina and served 
with distinction on the Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee as well as 
the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. For 
8 years this House has greatly benefited 
from his knowledgeable counsel. 

HORACE Kornecay is my personal 
friend and I shall miss him, but, even 
more, HORACE Kornecay is a man of in- 
tegrity and decency who served his coun- 
try in an outstanding manner in these 
troublesome times in which we live. This 
Congress shall miss him, but the high 
standards and example he set for others 
to follow will be his legacy to his Nation. 
I join my colleagues in wishing him con- 
tinued success and happiness with the 
hope that God will grant him long life 
to enjoy his blessings. 

Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
pleasure to join in tribute to our retiring 
colleague, the distinguished gentleman 
from North Carolina, HORACE KORNEGAY. 
It has been a real honor to serve with 
him in the House of Representatives. 
His work on the Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee and the Commit- 
tee on Veterans’ Affairs has been out- 
standing, and I know the members of 
those committees will miss his wise and 
able leadership, just as we shall miss 
him on the floor of the House. I wish our 
colleague great joy and contentment in 
his retirement. 

Mr. HERLONG. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to associate myself with those who have 
paid tribute to Horace Kornecay, who 
will retire from.this body at the end of 
his present term. 

The man from Kornegay Cross Roads, 
N.C., has endeared himself to the Mem- 


‘bers of this body as few Members have. 


His place will be hard to fill. We are los- 
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ing an able and indefatigable legisla- 
tor, conscientious in his devotion to the 
interests of the people of North Caro- 
lina’s Sixth Congressional District, the 
people of all North Carolina, and the 
country as a whole. 

I am sure he will continue to serve 
them when he leaves the House of Rep- 
resentatives. He is the kind of man to 
whom public service is a privilege and a 
pleasure. I cherish him as a friend, and 
wish him well in all his endeavors when 
he leaves here. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
been a Member of this House for 18 years. 
Horace KorneGay has been a Member of 
this body a good portion of this time and 
a member of the Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee of which I am also 
a member and the ranking Republican. 

Horace is the kind of a fellow who has 
that rare knack of being able to lead and 
to influence people with his arguments. 
It was with regret that I learned Horace 
would not be a Member of this body in 
the next Congress but had chosen to re- 
tire voluntarily. In all of his work in our 
committee, Horace KorNEGAY was never 
imbued with the thought that North 
Carolina was the only State in the Union 
that would be affected by legislation. He 
had broad perspective of the national in- 
terest and it was toward this goal that he 
worked. 

Horace is still a young man and I 
would expect that he would be heard of 
in North Carolina politics for a good 
many years ahead. He is of the stature of 
a man who might some day be Governor 
or U.S. Senator. 

Champ Clark, one of the great Speak- 
ers of the House, in the early days of this 
century, said that a Congressman has to 
learn to be a Congressman just as boys 
have to learn to be a mechanic, a plumb- 
er, a farmer, a doctor, a lawyer, or @ 
minister. It was his thought that it was 
through years of accumulating experi- 
ence that a man finally matured to be 
a great Congressman. It was this kind 
of experience through which Horace 
Kornecay went to become one of the fine 
legislators in this body. 

I know that every Member of this 
House wishes Horace Kornecay the very 
best of luck and good will as he retires. 
We expect to see him from time to time 
here on the floor of the House as he re- 
turns to visit the many friends he has 
made through the years. 

Mr. DANIELS. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to join with all of those fine Tarheels 
and others in this House who are good 
friends of Congressman HORACE KORNE- 
GAy who have taken the floor to wish 
him well in the years that lie ahead. I 
know that the fact that he will not be 
with us in January is a great loss not 
only to North Carolinians but to all 
Americans. 

While still a very young man, he can 
look back upon 20 years of distinguished 
service to his State and to the Nation. 
He represents the very best of that gen- 
eration of Americans who began their 
public careers after serving with the 
Armed Forces of the United States dur- 
ing World War II. 

Mr. Speaker, HORACE Kornecay has 
served the people of Greensboro and all 
of the citizens of the Sixth District of 
North Carolina with great distinction 
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and his contributions to the legislative 
process as a member of the great Com- 
mittees on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce and Veterans’ Affairs have been 
many and numerous. He has been a good 
legislator and an effective spokesman for 
the people of North Carolina. But even 
more, he has been a warm, friendly, de- 
cent sort of person and one who will be 
missed by his army of friends on both 
sides of the aisle. 

Mr. Speaker, I have no idea who the 
Representative from the Sixth District 
will be in January, but be he Democrat or 
Republican, liberal or conservative, he 
will have a difficult time in attempting to 
fill Horace’s shoes. 

Mr. Speaker, I know I speak for all 
of us from the State of New Jersey when 
I express my sincerest good wishes to 
Horace and his lovely family. I hope that 
his future and theirs will be full of hap- 
piness. Good luck, old friend. 

Mr, ROONEY of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, I join my colleagues here today in 
wishing well to the distinguished gentle- 
man from North Carolina, the Honorable 
Horace R. Kornecay, who is retiring at 
the end of this 90th Congress. For 8 years 
Horace has ably represented the people 
of North Carolina’s Sixth Congressional 
District, and has served with distinction 
on the Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
and Veterans’ Affairs Committees of the 
House of Representatives. His service on 
the latter committee was particularly ap- 
propriate in view of his fine war record. 
Mr. Speaker, Horace Kornecay has been 
a credit to this body, an able successor 
to my friend and former colleague, the 
Honorable Carl T. Durham, and a credit 
to the people who have sent him here. 
We shall miss him, but we wish him con- 
tinued success and long life. 

Mr. OTTINGER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to join with our colleagues in 
paying tribute this afternoon to an able 
and dedicated legislator and a good 
friend. 

I have been privileged to serve with 
Horace KorneGay on the Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee for 2 
years and in the House for 4. I have 
been most impressed with his devotion to 
duty and his depth of understanding 
and knowledge. His efforts to improve 
the operation of our country’s commu- 
nications, transportation and power 
systems are well known and his work in 
the field of educational television is par- 
ticularly noteworthy. 

Perhaps his most outstanding quality, 
however, is his attribute of humanity. 
There are few Members of the House 
who enjoy such universal respect and 
affection among colleagues from all 
areas of the country and all political 
ideologies. Horace is a gentleman to his 
toes. He is one of the fairest and finest 
Members of the House. 

We shall all miss Horace but I know 
he is anxious to return to Greensboro 
and pursue a private career, after more 
than 20 years of outstanding public serv- 
ice to his State and Nation. I wish him 
all success and good fortune in his future 
endeavors and hope he will have oc- 
casion to visit us frequently. 

Mr. FUQUA. Mr. Speaker, the very 
size of the House of Representatives 
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makes it impossible to get to know each 
Member as well as one would like to do. 
There are naturally those individuals 
whose friendship you acquire and this 
friendship continues to grow. 

Such a man for me has been Horace 
Kornecay, of North Carolina. 

He is now completing 8 years of bril- 
liant service to the people of North 
Carolina and to this Nation. As a mem- 
ber of the Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee and the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs, he has shown himself 
to be capable and conscientious—a hard 
worker who gets things done. 

He decided sometime ago that he 
would not seek reelection, but rather 
would return to his great State to resume 
the practice of law. I can well understand 
his desire to be able to spend more time 
with his family and to practice the pro- 
fession in which he is so able, but those 
of us who consider him a warm personal 
friend will sincerely miss him. 

The people of this district have shown 
great wisdom in naming him to four 
terms in the House and they have reason 
to be proud of the service he has ren- 
dered—the capable manner in which he 
has served them as well as the Nation. 

I am confident they would have re- 
turned him to the Congress had he de- 
termined to seek reelection. This is by no 
means the end of his distinguished pub- 
lic service, for Horace Kornecay is the 
type of man who will be serving others 
whether in public or private life. 

It is simply that those of us who con- 
sider him as a warm personal friend 
will miss having the privilege of his 
counsel and presence in our membership. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
am pleased and honored to be able to 
share these few moments in paying trib- 
ute to a fine man, an able Congressman, 
and and outstanding citizen of North 
Carolina and of these United States. 

More than that, I consider it a privi- 
lege to honor a man who is a dedicated 
husband and father. Our friend and col- 
league has offered the most impressive 
reason imaginable for not wishing to 
return to the House. It is a tribute to 
them, too, that Horace Kornecay, a man 
in the prime of his political life and 
who has already made significant marks 
on the Congress, should choose to de- 
vote more attention and time to his 
family. 

This job is a demanding one in hours, 
energy, emotion, and effort. But per- 
haps the most difficult sacrifice for a man 
who loves his family is the intrusions on 
family life which are made by the re- 
quirements of a public career. Children 
grow up too quickly and are gone, and 
the time when they can be enjoyed slips 
past when other things are more vital. 

Our friend will be missed. His absence 
will have a notable impact on those of us 
who have served with him on the Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Committee. 
For his experience and his knowledge 
have carried us through some thorny 
legislative considerations and problems. 

I have valued his expert and well- 
formed opinions as I know they will be 
valued by those who seek his legal coun- 
sel in Greensboro. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, it seems 
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improbable that Shakespeare could have 
looked through the veil of the future and 
envisioned our HORACE KoRNEGAY as we 
know him. Yet it is a fact that he is 
credited with penning this tribute: 

He was a scholar, and a ripe and good one; 
Exceeding wise, fair-spoken, and persuading; 
Lofty and sour to those that loved him not, 
But to those men that sought him sweet as 

summer. 


You can always find Horace KORNEGAY 
voting for the public interest and the 
welfare of the public—he is a statesman 
in every sense of the word. He is every- 
thing that is useful and efficient, and de- 
sirable to have around where work is to 
be done, and I have said so on this floor 
several times previously. 

So I will only add that he is an orna- 
ment to the proud old State of North 
Carolina, a true patriot, an honest and 
conscientious servant of the public weal, 
and a dependable and highly efficient 
Member of this august assembly through 
8 long and troubled years. And do not 
forget that his merit is as pronounced in 
war as it has been in peace. 

As he goes down the long avenue of the 
years ahead of him, we join in hoping 
that the way will be lighted for him by 
honor, the love and confidence of his 
associates, and that sense of achievement 
which can be earned only by unselfish 
and devoted service. 

Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
most honored and respected Members of 
this body—Horace Kornecay—is retiring 
voluntarily from this body at the end of 
his present term. It is most unfortunate 
for the country that Horace is leaving 
here. During the time he has served in 
the House of Representatives, the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina [Mr. KORNE- 
Gay] has established an enviable reputa- 
tion for sound judgment and courageous 
action, In the performance of his duties 
he never looks back. His motivation is al- 
ways in accordance with what is best for 
the country. 

Again, I regret to see Horace leave this 
body. But since that is his decision I join 
with his host of friends in extending best 
wishes for the future. As a practicing at- 
torney in his home down in Greensboro 
he will undoubtedly enjoy the fruits of 
success, and will there—as he has here— 
command the respect and admiration of 
all with whom he deals. 

Mr. MORSE of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, it is with mixed emotions that 
I rise today to pay tribute to our good 
friend and respected colleague, HORACE 
R. KorRNEGAY. 

Mr. Kornecay and I were sworn in to 
the Congress of the United States on the 
same day in 1961, and I have had a 
warm friendship and high respect for 
him in the ensuing years. 

He has served his district well, he has 
served his State well, he has served his 
country well, and the Congress of the 
United States will be the poorer for his 
absence. 

It is with affection and sadness that 
I wish him well in the years ahead and 
thank him for the fellowship that he 
has given us all in the years that we have 
privileged to serve with him. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
in his 8 years in this body HORACE 
Kornecay has made an outstanding 
record. Nowhere else in all the world are 
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there so many able, eloquent and power- 
ful public speakers as in the House of 
Representatives of the Congress of the 
United States. When recently I rose to 
compliment the gentleman from North 
Carolina on the delivery of one of the 
best speeches I had heard in 18 years in 
the Congress. I expressed my appraise- 
ment of his legislative ability and 
effectiveness. 

I might add that North Carolina holds 
a high place among the States of the 
Union in the renown of her Representa- 
tives in the Congress. Another of the 
great sons of North Carolina, Mr. Foun- 
TAIN, serves on the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, of which I am a member, and I 
have always included him among the 10 
or 20 ablest numbers of the House in my 
esteem. I was not surprised to learn to- 
day that these two really great states- 
men, FOUNTAIN and KOoRNEGAY, are 
related by marriage. 

Mr, ADAMS. Mr. Speaker, during the 
period of my service on the House Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Committee, 
it has been a pleasure to work with Rep- 
resentative Horace KorneGay. One of 
Horace’s great charms is his ability to 
disagree with you in such a pleasant and 
amicable fashion that eventual compro- 
mise of a position is possible. 

I think it is noteworthy that a man 
who has had such a distinguished career 
of public service and who could look for- 
ward to many more years of increasing 
prestige in the House of Representatives 
would place the happiness and impor- 
tance of raising his family first. As Hor- 
ACE once said to me: 

These next few years are very important 
for my children, and I feel I have been gone 
too much for too many years. 


I hope that all of us when we reach 
this point in our family lives will use 
the care and consideration that HORACE 
194 so obviously manifested for his fam- 

y. 

We will miss his friendly voice in the 
coming years, and we all wish him well 
in private life. 

Mr. BURLESON. Mr, Speaker, it is 
with regret I join my other colleagues 
in an expression of farewell and appre- 
ciation to HORACE Kornecay, who is re- 
tiring from Congress at the end of this 
session. 

It is understandable that, with a young 
family, Horace wishes to return to his 
home in North Carolina, I wish him every 
success. At the same time, his able 
leadership, his great dedication and his 
abilities will be sorely missed in the 
House of Representatives. He will not be 
forgotten and his friends and colleagues 
here in the House will long remember 
his outstanding personality and qualities 
of leadership. The country, his State, 
and his congressional district will feel 
this loss. 

Personally, his friendship has meant 
a great deal to me. I have never served 
with a man who was always the “gentle- 
man” as HORACE Kornecay is. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Speaker, at the end 
of this Congress, my good friend and 
able colleague, Horace KORNEGAY, will 
retire from Congress and return to his 
family in North Carolina. In so doing, 
Mr, Kornecay will be leaving a career in 
the House distinguished by devotion to 
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duty and fully in keeping with the high- 
est traditions of service to the great 
State of North Carolina. 

As an effective and capable member of 
the House Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce and the Committee 
on Veterans’ Affairs, HORACE KorNEGAY 
is known as a man of wise counsel and 
as one who can be depended upon for 
the expression of intelligent thoughts. 

Horace Kornecay retires because his 
congressional duties conflict with his 
need to spend time with his family. I 
respect his decision, Mr. Speaker, for 
I know that it is characteristic of HORACE 
Kornecay to make selfless decisions. His 
absence will be keenly felt, and I wish 
for him and his family the very best in 
his new life. 

Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, I came to 
Congress in the same year as my good 
friend, Horace Kornecay. I have had the 
great privilege of associating with him, 
learning to know him and his family, 
and observing the most effective way in 
which he has represented his great 
State. 

One of our colleagues once said in the 
cloakroom that too often those Mem- 
bers who ought to retire do not and 
those who ought not to retire do. While 
I do not necessarily adopt this philoso- 
phy, I can say that Horace Kornecay is 
the kind of Member this country can ill 
afford to lose. His friendly manner, his 
reasonable and dedicated approach to 
our country’s problems, and his unusual 
intelligence are qualities that are needed 
in the House. Yet one cannot help but 
admire a man who places loyalty to and 
love for his family above his own ambi- 
tions. 

I wish my friend, Horace Kornecay, 
the greatest of happiness and success in 
his future life in his beloved North Caro- 
lina. America and the Congress are bet- 
ter places because of his service here. 
Mr. WHALLEY. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to join my colleagues in honoring Con- 
gressman Horace Kornecay, who is vol- 
untarily retiring from the House this 
year. 

Mr. Kornecay has distinguished him- 
self on both sides of the aisle as a man 
of integrity, courage, and ability. He has 
gained my utmost respect, admiration, 
and personal friendship. 

We commend Horace KornecaAy for 
his decision to return home to enjoy the 
blessings of his wonderful family. I think 
we.can all agree that one of the penalties 
of being in public life is one cannot spend 
the time he would like with the family 
he loves, friends, or relatives. 

For the past 8 years, Congressman 
Kornecay has been a prominent member 
of the House Veterans’ Affairs Commit- 
tee, and he deserves a lot of credit for the 
hard work he has devoted in behalf of 
the deserving veterans of our Nation. 

During the years I have been in Con- 
gress, it has been a privilege and an 
honor to serve in the House with such a 
distinguished gentleman. 

Iam especially pleased to have this op- 
portunity to express my best wishes and 
warm personal regards to HORACE 
KORNEGAY. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
I certainly wish to join with my fellow 
colleagues in expressing my sincere 
regrets at Horace Kornecay’s. decision 
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not to run for reelection to the House of 
Representatives. 

In the past 8 years I have come to 
know and to respect Horace. As a fellow 
member of the House Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee, I have 
watched him develop into one of the 
leaders on the committee, and indeed in 
the Congress. 

His dedication to the Nation and par- 
ticularly to his home district have never 
been compromised or questioned. The 
Nation and the people of his Sixth Con- 
gressional District will miss the service 
which he has given them. 

I have read many accounts in the lead- 
ing papers of North Carolina concerning 
Horace’s decision to retire. And in each 
account, the point is made that there 
was no question that if he had decided to 
again run for office, the people would 
have seen to it that he was returned. 

His decision to retire was based on his 
desire to spend more time with his fam- 
ily also reflects on the character of this 
man which we honor. 

And although he will not return with 
us next year, I know that this does not 
mean that his devotion to country and 
State will lessen. 

My wife, Becky, and I wish Horace and 
his wonderful wife, Annie Ben, and their 
three children all the best in the coming 
years. 

Mr. ASHMORE. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to add my regrets to those of my 
colleagues upon the voluntary retirement 
of the distinguished gentleman from 
North Carolina, Horace KORNEGAY. 

This fellow prosecuting attorney has 
indeed been a friend. There is generally 
a close affinity among prosecutors and 
I have always experienced this deep and 
amicable feeling toward Horace. But he 
is not only an able, skillful, honorable 
lawyer, he has also proven himself to be 
a devoted and dedicated legislator dur- 
ing his 8 years as a Member of Congress. 

In the Congress HORACE Kornecay is 
known chiefiy for his statesmanship. He 
is a man of courage whose stand for 
good Government will long be remem- 
bered by those of us who have worked 
with him and by his constituency whom 
he has served so well. 

I extend my sincere best wishes to him 
and his lovely family as he returns to his 
great State of North Carolina to resume 
the practice of law. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 
REMARKS 


Mr. FOUNTAIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
extend their remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Pepper). Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

There was no objection. 


THE FRUSTRATING TASK OF TRY- 
ING TO EDUCATE THE “DISAD- 
VANTAGED” 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. GussEr] is 
recognized for 30 minutes. 
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Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, Mr. Roger 
A. Freeman is a senior staff member at 
the Hoover Institution on War, Revolu- 
tion, and Peace at Stanford University 
in my congressional district. Mr. Free- 
man has written several books on the 
economics of education, and has testi- 
fied before congressional committees on 
numerous occasions regarding Federal 
aid to education. 

Recently the Wall Street Journal, in 
its July 8 issue, thought enough of a 
paper written by Mr. Freeman, entitled 
“The Frustrating Task of Trying To Edu- 
cate the ‘Disadvantaged,’” to publish 
the paper almost in full. In addition, the 
Wall Street Journal editorialized con- 
cerning the paper. 

Thinking the views of Mr. Freeman 
will be interesting and valuable to read- 
ers of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, I be- 
lieve it will be useful for me to introduce 
into the Recorp a copy of the Wall Street 
Journal editorial, which follows: 

[From the Wall Street Journal, July 8, 1968] 
On COMPENSATORY EDUCATION 


Few portents are more gloomy than the 
general failure of compensatory education in 
the slums, documented elsewhere on this 
page by Roger A. Freeman. No one should 
leap to the conclusion, though, that the data 
necessarily mean the nation should abandon 
compensatory efforts in the schools as an 
attack on the intertwined problems of race 
and slums. 

The pessimistic record Mr. Freeman re- 
counts, for example, is also being eagerly 
seized by those promoting alternate schemes 
for Negro uplift such as school integration 
by busing, family allowances and the guar- 
anteed annual income. They do not deny that 
compensatory education is a particularly ap- 
propriate area for public investment, because 
its success would help not only slum children 
but society in general. But they say school- 
ing has had its chance and failed, so the 
time has come for their alternatives. 

Unlike the competing alternatives and 
whatever the deficiencies of compensatory 
programs so far, educational advancement is 
& historically validated path for social and 
economic improvement. Indeed, it is prob- 
ably working for Negroes even with the pres- 
ent schools. In 1966, some 54% of non-white 
youngsters completed high school, up from 
only 36% as recently as 1960. In terms of 
school years completed, the nonwhite median 
among young adults lagged only a half year 
behind the white median, down from a gap 
of two full years in 1960. 

While this trend is hopeful, the slum 
school problem is of course still formidable, 
and is reflected in racial statistics because so 
many slum youngsters are Negroes. In grade 
12 the typical nonwhite lags up to three 
years behind the typical white in achieve- 
ment tests scores for reading, Compensatory 
efforts have failed to narrow that gap in any 
measurable way. 

The proper goal for any educational sys- 
tem, as Mr. Freeman aptly puts it, is to offer 
all children an education “up to the limit of 
their ability.” We very much doubt that cur- 
rent American educational methods satisfy 
that goal either in the slums or out. The 
lack of success with compensatory education 
means that we have not yet found an effi- 
cient way to let slum schools push students 
nearer their maximum potential. 

The failure to find new ways is not espe- 
cially surprising, since the U.S. public 
schools are in general bogged down in a 
morass of bureaucracy and outmoded educa- 
tional ideology. Under these circumstances, 
failure to find a way does not automatically 
prove that none exists. 

James S. Coleman, chief author of the 
Office of Education report, detailing the un- 
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happy history of typical compensatory pro- 
grams, seems to have reached somewhat 
similar conclusions, Despite the disappoint- 
ing data he collected on past programs, he 
now advocates expanded compensatory ef- 
forts in slum schools. He also offers some 
intriguing ideas on how such efforts might 
be made effective. 

Details of Professor Coleman’s proposals 
can be found in the fall 1967 issue of the 
Public Interest magazine. Briefly, they in- 
volve having schools contract out some 

of reading and arithmetic, Contrac- 
tors would be judged and paid on the direct 
basis of achievement test results, which obvi- 
ously would encourage the development of 
more successful methods. The idea, Profes- 
sor Coleman summarizes, is to “separate the 
custodial functions of the schools from the 
teaching functions, and allow performance 
standards for the latter.” 

A full-scale reform of the American edu- 
cational establishment is implicit in this 
proposal. It would require sweeping away 
most artificial licensing requirements, for 
one thing, and would facilitate challenges 
to ideological pets like “look-say” reading 
methods. All of this is eminently desirable 
in its own right, Similarly, reforms proposed 
by Mr. Freeman, such as better vocational 
education, would be desirable even if the 
race-slum problem were to vanish overnight. 

The heart of the slum school problem, 
however, is simply reading and arithmetic. 
Significant improvements in teaching those 
basic subjects to slum children would have 
profoundly beneficial effects on the American 
social order, The effects would easily be bene- 
ficial enough to justify Professor Coleman’s 
Proposal or some other equally fundamental 
reform. 

Until some basic educational reforms have 
been tried, we find it premature to write off 
the goal of compensatory education, That 
present methods have not worked only em- 
phasizes the need to find better ones. 


Also, Mr. Speaker, I believe the entire 
text of Mr. Freeman's paper should be 
included in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
I submit it herewith, and commend it to 
the attention of the entire Congress. 


THE FRUSTRATING TASK OF TRYING To 
EDUCATE THE “DISADVANTAGED” 
(By Roger A. Freeman) 

“If the success of our efforts at facilitat- 
ing the educational development of disad- 
vantaged youngsters could be evaluated sim- 
ply on the basis of the amount of enthusiasm 
and activity generated by those efforts, we 
could at once declare the majority of the 
programs successful.” So stated Yeshiva Uni- 
versity education professors Edmund W, Gor- 
don and Doxy A. Wilkerson in their report 
Compensatory Education for the Disadvan- 
taged, prepared for the College Entrance 
Examination Board and the Fund for Negro 
Students (1966). 

It has long been known that education, 
income, and employment status are closely 
interrelated. If inadequate education is in- 
deed the major cause of poverty, the solu- 
tion to a vital problem seems clear: give 
more education to school children who lag 
significantly in essential skills and knowledge 
and, above all, give them a better educa- 
tion, That’s what the American people have 
been trying to do on a massive scale for 
some years. 

But ever since researchers and adminis- 
trators began, under congressional mandate, 
objective tests to measure the basic skills 
of children participating in the new pro- 
grams, they have found disconcertingly few 
signs of pupil progress. Are we again, as we 
have so often in the past, chasing the end 
of a rainbow? Or, to change the metaphor, 
are we just barking up the wrong tree? Is 
there no cure for our educational ills, or 
have we simply not hit upon the cure? 
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ARE WE STARVING EDUCATION? 


Financial starvation of education has often 
been blamed for shortcomings in the quality 
of American education. But the record of 
school support by the American people is 
truly magnificent: While business and other 
private investment and personal consump- 
tion approximately tripled over the past 20 
years, spending for all education multiplied 
nearly 8 times, to an estimated $52 billion in 
1967/68, making education America’s most 
ebullient growth industry. In the past four 
years Congress has passed 40 major educa- 
tion laws and boosted annual federal spend- 
ing for education from $375 million ten years 
ago—and less than a billion as recently as 
1968—to more than $4 billion in fiscal 1968. 

Even so, of the $17.3 billion increase in 
public school revenues (from $12.2 billion in 
1957/58 to $29.5 billion in 1967/68), only 
$1778 million, or about 10%, came from the 
national government. The rest was supplied 
by state and local governments. 

In material terms the new funds have ac- 
complished much: a rise of 142% in school 
revenues (twice the growth rate of national 
income), 47% in the number of teachers, 
44% in the number of classrooms—and a 
simultaneous 29% rise in enrollment. What 
this means is there are now 2.5 fewer pupils 
per teacher than there were ten years ago 
(23.7 in 1967/68 vs. 26.2 in 1957/58) and 3.0 
fewer pupils per classroom (25.7 vs. 28.7). 
Instructional staff salaries have risen an 
average of 62% vs. a 46% boost in the wages 
of persons in private employment. 


CONGRESS ACTS TO EDUCATE THE 
“DISADANTAGED” 


Somehow the tremendous increase in input 
does not seem to have produced a commen- 
surate improvement in the quality of “out- 
put.” In the mid-1960's a concerned Congress 
learned that millions of children, mostly from 
poor families, were lagging one or more years 
behind national norms in basic skills and 
knowledge, and that too many of them were 
dropping out before high school graduation 
and joining the ranks of the unemployed. 
One of every six or seven youngsters in the 
labor force was unemployed; among the non- 
white youth one in four was jobless. 

Early in 1965 congressional committees 
held hearings on Administration proposals 
designed to cut the wide discrepancies in 
educational attainment by the infusion of 
federal money. The hearings fill eight vol- 
umes with 4426 printed pages on a bill to 
authorize $1.2 billion in federal funds. Four 
dollars of every five were to go into Title I 
for “educationally deprived children,” to 
initiate programs called “compensatory” be- 
cause they were intended to compensate 
children for the disadvantage of growing 
up in low-income families. 

Among the 185 witnesses who testified be- 
fore the Senate and House committees I was 
one of the few opponents to the plans. I 
told both committees that “Title I offers an 
ill-conceived program which, if enacted, 
would not even begin to solve the problems 
to which it professes to address itself.” I said 
the program appeared to be an attempt to 
bury the problem under a great deal of 
money, and predicted that the problems 
would flourish with the help of the green 
nutrient and come back to haunt us. 

But Congress was not receptive to sug- 
gested alternatives and under almost un- 
precedented pressure from the Administra- 
tion, voted the bill into law, The President 
and the plan’s sponsors called the 1965 act 
a “landmark,” the most important break- 

in American education in a hundred 
years, a forerunner of greater things to come. 
WHAT HAS THE 1965 SCHOOL AID ACT PRODUCED? 

Three years later, the Associated Press con- 
ducted a coast-to-coast survey of the pro- 
grams’ results, and reported on May 1, 1968, 
“Title I, the project on which $3 billion has 
been spent in the hope of answering the 
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educational needs of deprived children, is not 
working out. On this point, critics and sup- 
porters alike are agreed.“ The AP quoted Rep. 
Roman Pucinski, D-Ill., chairman of the 
House general subcommittee on education 
and one of the bill’s original sponsors: “It 
is a monumental flop, and the outbreak of 
recent riots speaks louder than anything 
I can say about the total collapse of the pro- 
gram.” Assistant U.S. Commissioner of Edu- 
cation Joseph Fromkin commented, “We still 
have little evidence that the problem is being 
licked; in fact, we may even be falling be- 
hind.” Alice M. Rivlin, assistant secretary for 
program analysis of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, admitted: “I 
think we have found the task is much 
tougher than we thought at the start. 
When it began, we really didn’t know how 
to go about it. We still don’t, really, but we 
are trying to find out.” 

In the Winter 1966/67 issue of the College 
Board Review Prof. Edmund Gordon specu- 
lated: “We are probably failing because we 
have not yet found the right answers. For all 
their variety the programs have generally 
suffered from one fundamental difficulty: 
they are based on sentiment rather than on 
facts.” Actually, the programs were designed 
and authorized in the face of overwhelming 
evidence that they could not produce what 
their sponsors promised, Such evidence con- 
tinued to come in every new test report. 

In its first report on Title I in 1967, the 
U.S. Office of Education cited laudatory com- 
ments of school officials—about three out of 
every four school districts now operating in 
the United States participated in the pro- 
grams which employed almost 400,000 teach- 
ers and other professionals and involved 8.3 
million children. But the report also contains 
a statistical table, probably overlooked by 
most readers, giving the results of “before and 
after” tests in 19 skills ranging from reading 
comprehension to arithmetic. On ten of 
these tests the educational lag of the par- 
ticipating children had, on the average, been 
slightly reduced; on the other nine tests the 
lag had actually increased. Overall, the meas- 
urable advance was negligible. 

A special analysis of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare in January 
1968 found that poor children are not doing 
any better in school despite the injection of 
large funds by the 1965 Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education Act (Saturday Review, 
January 20, 1968). While it was agreed that 
the goals of achievement equality envisioned 
by the sponsors of the 1965 act could be 
fully realized only after several years, it seems 
reasonable to expect that within one to three 
years, with the large funds added and new 
methods introduced, a modest but significant 
improvement could be measured. But tests 
showed improvement occurred only in a few 
cases. By and large, the achievement lag of 
children from poor family bac 
proved impervious to the new educational 
programs, 

THE FAILURE OF COMPENSATORY EDUCATION 

PROJECTS 


This should have come as no surprise to 
those who followed the results of earlier 
compensatory programs. In 1959 New York 
City, with the highest hopes, initiated its 
Higher Horizons (H.H.) project, which in- 
volved 100,000 children in 76 grade schools 
and high schools and was the most extensive 
undertaking of its type up to that time. 
H.H, was hailed as the one true solution to 
the problem of bringing “underprivileged” 
children up to the norm. It was copied by 
dozens of school systems from coast to coast 
and also served as a model for Title I of the 
1965 federal school act. 

However, in 1964, the NYC Board of Edu- 
cation ordered a report on program results 
and, yielding to heavy pressure, made it pub- 
lic with great reluctance in 1965, The report 
concluded that H.H. had produced virtually 
no measurable effect in terms of educational 
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achievement. The investigators found “no 
significant differences between students in 
schools with the H.H. program and similarly 
situated students in schools without the pro- 
gram.” When the failure of H.H. could no 
longer be denied, the Board of Education 
with great unhappiness closed it down. 

After the curtain fell on H.H. a new and 
more generously endowed project called More 
Effective Schools (MES) was initiated in New 
York City. In 21 grade schools the class sizes 
were cut to between 12 and 20 and annual 
per-pupil costs boosted to $1263, about twice 
the cost for regular elementary schools in 
New York City. 

Speaking in the Senate on December 15, 
1967, Senator Joseph Tydings declared that 
“we now have clear evidence that intensive 
education, on a truly massive scale, can over- 
come many of the environmental barriers 
that place ghetto youngsters on an unequal 
education footing. The More Effective Schools 
program of New York Gity is now being rec- 
ognized as a remarkable example of what 
can be done in slum schools—with small 
classes, special instruction services and strik- 
ing teaching techniques—what can be done, 
in short, if the educational expenditures for 
ghetto schools are geared to the dispropor- 
tionate needs of disadvantaged children.” 

But when the NYC Board of Education had 
an evaluation of the MES program prepared 
by the Center for Urban Education it re- 
ceived another shock. The report, dated Sep- 
tember 1967, found “an atmosphere and cli- 
mate characterized by enthusiasm, interest 
and hope and a belief among all levels of 
staff that they were in a setting in which 
they could function. Moreover, parents and 
community, too, have responded with in- 
terest and enthusiasm... . Then it con- 
tinued: 

“Equally clear are the data which indicate 
that the MES program has made no signifi- 
cant difference in the functioning of chil- 
dren, whether this was measured by observ- 
ers rating what the children did in class, and 
how they do it, or whether it was measured 
by the children’s ability in mathematics or 

on standardized tests. The data of 
this evaluation show that children in classes 
in ME schools were not behaving differently 
than children in classes in the officially des- 
ignated control schools or in classes in other 
special service schools. The achievement test 
data showed that the profiles of ME schools 
were no different than the profiles of these 
same schools before the program was insti- 
tuted. Moreover, the academic year gains 
which previous evaluations had noted, were 
not maintained over the calendar year so 
that overall, in most grades in the old ME 
schools after three years of MES, the retarda- 
tion below the urban norms used for read- 
ing was no better, and in some cases, worse.” 

Similar endeavors in Syracuse, St. Louis, 
Berkeley, Seattle, Philadelphia and dozens of 
other cities proved equally ineffective. David 
K. Cohen of the Joint Center for Urban 
Studies at Harvard-MIT summed it up at the 
Conference on Equal Education in Washing- 
ton, November 16-18, 1967: compensatory 
programs in urban schools “have resulted in 
no substantial or lasting improvement in 
students’ academic competence.” 

Large numbers of specially trained teach- 
ers, sharp reduction of class sizes, and large 
infusions of money—none of these factors 
made a tangible impact on the problem of 
low-level achievement. Even extension of 
school hours did not pay off; New York City’s 
All-Day Neighborhood School program found 
“no significant difference in the achievement 
levels of the pupils among the 7,000 partici- 
pating ‘economically deprived children’.” 

If compensatory programs could raise chil- 
dren who lag in basic skills to significantly 
higher levels of educational attainment and 
enable them to succeed in better paid occu- 
pations, several billions of dollars annually 
would be a cheap price to pay. But there is 
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not a shred of evidence to date to lend sup- 
port to the near-landslide acceptance which 
compensatory programs have found among 
wide sections of the American public. Yet the 
consistent failure of such programs to pro- 
duce promised results has not restrained en- 
thusiasts from recommending new multi- 
billion dollar appropriations of federal funds 
for the same purposes. A group of business 
and union leaders and public officials orga- 
nized as the Union Coalition recommended 
in November 1967 “concentrated compensa- 
tory programs to equalize opportunities for 
achievement.” David K. Cohen estimated the 
10-year cost of an adequate program of com- 
pensatory education for the nation’s disad- 
vantaged children at $100 to $150 billion. 
This is roughly the equivalent of a national 
extension of New York's MES But 
what reason do we have to believe that MES 
will prove more effective nationally than it 
did in New York? 

Project Headstart, which aims to help pre- 
school children from poor families to over- 
come their environmental handicaps and to 
equal middle-class children in learning 
readiness on entering school, was easily the 
most enthusiastically received of all war on 
poverty programs. Its emotional appeal is 
irresistible, and the project was until re- 
cently almost noncontroversial. Over 600,- 
000 children have participated in Headstart 
in each of the past four years, at a cost 
which now runs in excess of $300 million 
annually. 

Initial Headstart results were encouraging 
and, in some cases, suggested an average 
gain of 8 to 10 points on the I.Q. scale on 
verbal tests. But it soon became apparent 
that the gain was only temporary and dis- 
appeared entirely within a few months. More- 
over, studies by Dr. Gerald Alpern, director 
of the Research Child Psychiatric Services at 
the Indiana University Medical School, Dr. 
Max Wolff of the New York Center for Urban 
Education, and others, found no lasting 
progress resulting from pre-school pro- 

: after six to nine months no discern- 
ible difference remained in intelligence or 
achievement levels between children who 
had gone through Headstart or similar pro- 
grams and control groups of children with a 
comparable background who had not. 

The poor results of Headstart apparently 
did not cause its sponsors to have second 
thoughts about the program’s effectiveness. 
Rather, they prevailed on Congress to ex- 
tend Headstart upward to grade schools by 
the Follow-Through Program. 

As new programs are tried and discon- 
tinued, there is more at stake than a few 
billion dollars in public funds. At the an- 
nual meeting of the American Sociological 
Association in August 1967 Robert A. Dentler 
of New York’s Center for Urban Education 
propounded the thesis that “increasing 
federal aid to urban education contributes 
substantially to increasing metropolitan 
community conflict in a time when general 
conflict due to other sources is very great.” 
He added that “a basic source of conflict 
is program failure” and that “conflicts over 
unsuccessful educational programming con- 
tribute directly to basic rifts between ethnic 

ps.” Referring to projects Headstart and 
Follow Through he predicted that “soon, 
both programs will multiply disappoint- 
ments in results, and adjuncts will be 
generated to extend the programs into the 
home, the hospital, and the local welfare 
agency.” 

SHOULD RACIAL INTEGRATION COME FIRST? 


The U.S. Commission on Civil Rights sur- 
veyed compensatory education programs from 
coast to coast and found that “none of the 
programs appear to have raised significantly 
the achievement of participating pupils, as 
a group, within the period evaluated by the 
Commission” (Racial Isolation in the Public 
Schools, 1967). 

‘The Commission also noted that compensa- 
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tory programs tended to strengthen the trend 
toward a growing de facto racial segregation 
in the public schools which had been evident 
ever since legal segregation was outlawed by 
the Supreme Court in 1954. The Commission 
concluded that a significant and lasting im- 
provement in the educational attainment of 
disadvantaged minority children could not 
be brought about without first achieving 
universal de facto integration, It advanced 
a plan for mixing white and black children 
in classrooms throughout the country as a 
first and essential step. 

Opponents to the Civil Rights Commis- 
sion’s approach did not deny the evil nature 
of deliberate racial segregation or doubt that 
integration is a desirable end to be achieved 
as rapidly as possible. Their objections were 
more practical. Viewing the record of grow- 
ing de facto segregation over the past 14 
years in the District of Columbia and in 
many major cities, they questioned whether 
racial balance could be achieved in the 
schools with sufficient speed that its educa- 
tional benefits would accrue to disadvantaged 
children already in the system. 

Moreover, there is no evidence that racial 
mixing per se, whether by open enrollment, 
busing or any other plan, advances the 
measurable achievements of lagging children. 
The sad experience of P.S. 7 and P.S. 8 in 
Brooklyn stands as a warning: on the initia- 
tive and with the enthusiastic support of the 
parents, one prevailingly black and one pre- 
vailingly white school were paired and classes 
integrated. The over-all educational level 
dropped, the parents’ enthusiasm turned into 
panic, and within one year there were two 
black schools where a white and a black one 
had been before. 

It is unfortunate that the question of how 
to improve the educational level of lagging 
children has become so fraught with emotion 
and so politically sensitive. The fact is that 
on the average black children tend to be 
several months behind white children when 
they enter school, and the discrepancy widens 
as the children are promoted each year until 
at the beginning of the 12th grade the aver- 
age black child lags from three to six years 
behind national norms. 

To prove once and for all that such differ- 
ences are largely the result of inferior schools 
attended by Negro children, the U.S. Office of 
Education sponsored in 1965/66 the most ex- 
tensive study of the subject ever undertaken. 
Headed by James S. Coleman of Johns Hop- 
kins University, it covered 4,000 schools with 
600,000 children in grades 1 through 12. Some 
observers thought it was a waste of money to 
spend $114 million to prove what had long 
been common knowledge. 

But to almost everybody's surprise the 
Coleman report showed that the differences 
in the physical and economic resources of 
schools attended by Negro children and by 
white children are not significant; the aver- 
age number of pupils per teacher, teachers’ 
qualifications in terms of the highest degree 
earned or years of experience, teachers’ sal- 
aries, tenure or the age of the school building 
and other measurable input factors provide 
no explanation for the difference in learning 
achievements. 

The Coleman report disproved the widely 
held assumption of a positive cost-quality 
(input-output) relationship in the schools. 
Coleman wrote: “The evidence revealed that 
within broad geographic regions, and for 
each racial and ethnic group, the physical 
and economic resources going into a school 
had very little relationship to the achieve- 
ments coming out of it” (The Public Interest, 
Fall 1967). He concluded that “if it were 
otherwise, we could give simple prescriptions: 
increase teachers’ salaries, lower classroom 
size, enlarge libraries, and so on. But the 
evidence does not allow such simple answers.” 

In terms of financial school support, New 
York City leads all large cities by at least 
40% and is still forging ahead, But the 
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average achievement levels are below the 
norm and steadily falling, with about one- 
third of the pupils a year or more behind. 
When questioned by a reporter in the fall 
of 1967, NYC’s school superintendent con- 
ceded that last year’s scores were “the worst 
ever.” He added: “But a headline of that 
nature would set back our efforts and un- 
dermine what we are trying to accomplish” 
(“City Pupils Losing Ground in Reading and 
Arithmetic” by Leonard Buder, The New 
York Times, November 2, 1967). 


DOES COMMUNITY CONTROL OF SCHOOLS PROVIDE 
AN ANSWER? 


Parents whose children attend schools with 
low average achievement test scores increas- 
ingly hold boards of education, administra- 
tors, teachers, wrong curricula, and ineffec- 
tive methods responsible for their children’s 
educational failure. While not so long ago 
the neighborhood school principal was often 
accused of helping to perpetuate and 
strengthen racial segregation, more recently 
parental demands tend to favor transfer of 
school control in urban poverty areas to lo- 
cal communities, i.e., to the residents of the 
school’s attendance district. The reasoning 
is that the parents, with their children’s in- 
terest at heart, will then see to it that the 
schools provide a good education. 

A plan for New York City, developed un- 
der the auspices of Ford Foundation Presi- 
dent McGeorge Bundy, would transfer most 
authority over the operation of public schools 
from the citywide Board of Education to 
district agencies (between 30 and 60 dis- 
trict boards), half of whose members would 
be locally elected. Because of the proposal, 
school decentralization became one of the 
hottest items during the 1968 New York State 
legislative session. But a breakup of the city- 
wide system was eventually deferred for at 
least a year when experiments with local con- 
trol of schools in deprived neighborhoods 
failed to bring the hoped-for results. 

To test community control of school opera- 
tions the New York City Board of Educa- 
tion built a “dream school” (I.S. 201)— 
windowless, fully air-conditioned, costing $5 
million, with a planned teacher-pupil ratio 
of 1:13.8. The school opened in September 
1966 with much of the decision-making left 
to the parents of the attending children. 

Eighteen months later, I.S. 201 was de- 
scribed as a bedlam“ by the New York Times 
(February 1, 1968) and called a model mess” 
in an Associated Press report (February 27, 
1968). Nor has the experience to date with 
the Ocean Hill-Brownsville demonstration 
unit of eight New York schools given much 
comfort to the advocates of parental control 
of schools in low-income neighborhoods. 
“The unit’s schools are a failure by any 
known measurement,” wrote Martin Mayer 
in an article captioned “Frustration is the 
Word for Ocean Hill” (New York Times Mag- 
azine, May 19, 1968). 

To be sure, school control by locally 
elected boards is an established tradition in 
most parts of the United States. But whether 
it offers an answer to the educational prob- 
lems of urban poverty areas is another ques- 
tion. That question probably cannot be 
adequately answered—certainly not to the 
satisfaction of parents who now blame the 
schools for their children’s poor showing— 
until neighborhood boards are given a 
broader opportunity to prove that they can 
succeed where present methods fail. 


ARE THE SCHOOLS RESPONSIBLE FOR THEIR 
PUPILS’ FAILURE? 


The case for holding the schools responsi- 
ble for the educational deficiencies of their 
pupils holds much appeal and is in keeping 
with a general tendency in recent years to 
blame society and its institutions for what- 
ever shortcomings are apparent in individ- 
uals. But spokesmen for this position find it 
hard to explain why achievement differences 
are far wider among the children in a given 
school than between the test score averages 
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of the various schools. If it were all the 
schools’ fault, the impact of each school on 
its pupils ought to be uniform, 

Class size—or the pupil-teacher ratio—is 
widely believed to be the most potent factor 
in determining the learning opportunity of 
children. But research evidence runs to the 
contrary: The Encyclopedia of Educational 
Research (1950 ed.) summarized over 200 
research studies of class size and pupil 
achievement: “On the whole the statistical 
findings definitely favor large classes at every 
level of instruction except the kinder- 
garten . . the general trend of evidence 
places the burden of proof squarely upon 
the proponents of small classes.” More re- 
cently, the Coleman report found that the 
pupil-teacher ratio “showed a consistent lack 
of relation to achievements among all groups 
under all conditions,” 

Christopher Jencks, reviewing the Cole- 
man report (The New Republic, October 1, 
1966) drew a significant conclusion from its 
findings: “Overall, the report makes a con- 
vincing though not definite case for the 
view that student achievement depends 
largely on forces over which today’s schools 
exercise little control.” 

The (then) president of the American 
Association of School Administrators and San 
Francisco School Superintendent Harold 
Spears carried that thought further when in 
April 1967, in answering charges that the 
low average test scores of the pupils of cer- 
tain schools ought to be blamed on those 
schools, he insisted that test results tend to 
correspond to student ability. In this he 
probably expressed the judgment of the ma- 
jority of the educational profession. 

The fact is that intelligence and achieve- 
ment test scores are almost always closely 
correlated. Intelligence, like other human 
physical and mental characteristics, is dis- 
tributed on a curve: about half of all testees 
score between 90 and 109 on I.Q. tests, one- 
fourth at 110 or above, and the remaining 
one-fourth below 90, ranging from dull-nor- 
mal (80-89) to mentally defective (69 and 
under). If widely used I.Q. tests do not fairly 
measure a child’s native intelligence, as many 
contend, the solution is to devise tests that 
do. It is no answer to the problem to aban- 
don intelligence tests altogether, as some 
have advocated and some school systems 
have actually done. 

If student ability is the crucial factor, then 
it appears futile to expect children of low 
intelligence to perform at average levels, The 
question is: what determines student ability? 


THE HEREDITY-ENVIRONMENT UNCERTAINTY 


Discussing the Coleman report, Henry 
Levin of the Brookings Institution wrote 
(Saturday Review, January 20, 1968) : Since 
children possess a wide range of inherited 
abilities and are products of different family 
and community influences, the findings that 
most variation in performance is not at- 
tributable to the schools is hardly surpris- 
ing. The literature on testing suggests that 
from 60 percent to 90 percent of the variance 
in standardized ability tests is attributable 
to genetic differences among individuals.” 

Whenever the question comes up as to 
what proportion of the wide differences in 
intelligence and achievement test scores 
should be attributed to genetic factors and 
what proportion to environmental—home 
and neighborhood—influences, debate tends 
to become irrational and to be dominated by 
strong emotions and prejudices which render 
objective study difficult and often impos- 
sible. Stanford Professor William B. Shock- 
ley, a 1956 Nobel Prize winner in physics, 
tried to find a fact-based answer when, in 
1966, he suggested to the National Academy 
of Sciences that it sponsor interdisciplinary 
research on the heredity-environment uncer- 
tainty. But Academy heads declined because 
they feared the resulting controversy might 
split the scientific community and the pub- 
lic, They were troubled over the impact that 
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of such research might have on the 
highly explosive race issue. 

James Coleman was also concerned lest 
some of his findings could be misinterpre- 
ted—or abused—as permitting racist impli- 
cations. He was therefore careful to empha- 
size that “racial composition per se of the 
school was not related to achievement when 
the social class composition was controlled.” 
In other words, the individual’s educational 
attainment is unrelated to his racial back- 
ground. But it is related to his personal 
background, whether because of heritage or 
environment, much more than to the char- 
acteristics of the school he attends. 

The most significant statistical correla- 
tion was found to exist between the pupil’s 
achievement test scores and the socio-eco- 
nomic level of his parents. However, until 
continued research has reduced the existing 
heredity-environment uncertainty, explana- 
tions of the close relation between parental 
income and children’s educational attain- 
ment scores will remain hypothetical. 


HOW CAN WE IMPROVE THE EDUCATION OF 
THE “DISADVANTAGED?” 


The goal of raising the achievement level 
of children from low-income families who 
lag one or several years behind national 
norms has proven elusive. We have seen a 
large number of projects that produced 
very little or nothing. But we still have not 
found a method that works. 

The most comprehensive study of Ameri- 
can schools ever undertaken submitted no 
recommendations. Its director, James Cole- 
man, added: “Indeed, if recommendations 
had been requested, they could hardly have 
been given—for the facts themselves point 
to no obvious solution.” 

Participants in the Civil Rights Commis- 
sion’s national education conference in 
November 1967 “reflected a general feeling 
of frustration... over the problems of 
big city schools” (New York Times, Novem- 
ber 19, 1967). Spokesmen for various plans 
advocated the spending of greatly enlarged 
funds but no agreement was reached on 
which methods would work and which 
would not. The conference too produced no 
recommendations. 

This does not mean that we should give 
up—or can afford to give up—on attempts to 
offer all children an opportunity to acquire 
an education up to the limit of their ability. 
But unless we recognize certain facts of life 
which should by now have become clear, we 
shall continue the experience of the past 
few years—frustration, growing conflict, 
hostility and mutual faultfinding, and the 
waste of large resources. 

Children differ widely in their aptitudes 
and attitudes, and no power on earth can 
make all 6-year-olds or 10-year-olds or 17- 
year-olds perform at or near the average 
or “norm” for their age. The difference be- 
tween the more and the less gifted children 
widens as they grow older, with some reach- 
ing their limit earlier than others. That dif- 
ference may be less than one year at age 6 
and grow to 3, 5 or more years at age 17. 
This is why virtually all countries outside 
the United States operate two or more par- 
allel secondary school systems, why some of 
our own schools run several “tracks” or 
“streams.” But in the great majority of 
American public schools, heterogeneous 
grouping and automatic annual promotion 
are now common practice. Thus the teacher 
is confronted with the impossible task of 
educating simultaneously in one classroom 
three or four or more grade levels of children. 
The gifted child is insufficiently challenged 
and the less endowed, unable to keep pace in 
class, is discouraged and alienated. 

Many of the promises and projects of re- 
cent years and their pathetic results remind 
us of nothing so much as of the endeavors 
of the Alchemists, who for so long tried to 
accomplish what we now know cannot be 
done, Although they continued their efforts 
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for many centuries and were permitted to 
spend large resources, they never produced 
an ounce of gold. Only after almost two 
thousand years of frustration did scientists 
conclude that gold can be found only where 
nature has placed it. 

Before we can succeed in giving every 
child the best education he is able to absorb 
we must recognize the limitations set by 
nature and not set goals which cannot be 
achieved by any means presently known to 
man, 

Contemporary techniques of psychological 
testing are far from perfect, but they permit 
us to determine with a high degree of ac- 
curacy and reliability the innate capacity 
of children. This determination enables us 
to offer each child the type of education he 
can master. It is just as wrong not to seg- 
regate children for educational purposes ac- 
cording to their measurable natural capacity 
as it is to segregate them deliberately by 
color of skin. And it is just as destructive. 

Most European countries run schools 
which, for low-ability, children combine the 
teaching of basic essentials with training in 
marketable skills. From a specified age on, 
the schools provide part-time classroom in- 
struction tied in with apprenticeship train- 
ing by potential employers. The prejudice 
against vocational education in this country 
must be overcome and the myth destroyed 
that chronological age is the only criterion 
by which under democratic principles chil- 
dren should be assigned to schools, classes, 
grades, and curricula, 

It is essential that the public schools be 
made flexible enough to offer a meani: 
training and education to low-ability chil- 
dren and that appropriate job opportunities 
be opened to them, A certain percentage of 
the labor force are condemned to perpetual 
unemployment—or casual employment at 
best—by legal or contractual minimum 
wages that set standards of productivity 
which exceed their capacity. This wage policy 
has wiped out millions of unskilled and low- 
skilled jobs and made permament welfare 
recipients of potential workers. 

It may well be that present programs 
seemingly based on the assumption that all 
children are possessed of the same—or at 
least an average—ability must run their 
course until the frustration and conflicts 
they create become unbearable and the waste 
of scarce resources too costly. Our emotional 
need to believe that all children can be made 
equal is too deep, and our national idealiza- 
tion of the average man too entrenched, to 
be quickly replaced by an acceptance of the 
notion that the range of educational and 
occupational offerings must be kept as wide 
as the range of human abilities. But until 
this awareness dawns, we shall not do jus- 
tice to children poorly endowed by nature 
or to those who are highly gifted, 


IMBALANCE OF FEDERAL SPEND- 
ING AND TREASURY REVENUES 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. COLLIER] is rec- 
ognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, while en- 
actment of the 10-percent surcharge on 
Federal income taxes has temporarily al- 
leviated a fiscal crisis in this country, 
we are a long way from correcting the 
very serious problem created by the im- 
balance of Federal spending and Treas- 
ury revenues. Despite the fact that many 
of us forecast the troubles which were 
imminent in the face of the huge deficits, 
I contend even now that the tax bill 
may be nothing more than an “aspirin 
tablet remedy for a migraine headache” 
if it is not accompanied with a sound 
and austere Federal fiscal policy. There 
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is a tendency on the part of many people 
in the Federal Government, including a 
great number of my colleagues, to feel 
that because the 10-percent surcharge 
on Federal income taxes has been passed 
that we no longer need to be too con- 
cerned with the growing problem of de- 
ficit spending. This in itself is a dan- 
gerous attitude. The fact of the matter 
is that revenues will be increased by 
about $12 billion in the next year as a 
result of the tax bill, and this will be in- 
sufficient to meet even last year’s Treas- 
ury deficit. 

I have urged that the administration 
provide a midyear review of the 1968-69 
budget. A review will be absolutely neces- 
sary if any reasonable control is to be 
exercised over the outflow of Federal dol- 
lars. There certainly seems to be no end 
in sight to the war in Vietnam, which 
may run as high as $30 billion a year 
by the end of fiscal 1969. If this is the 
case, we may be right back where we 
found ourselves early in June when the 
administration spokesmen pleaded with 
the Congress to enact the tax bill. 

It has been painfully interesting to me 
to find that regardless of where any 
Member of Congress votes to keep budg- 
etary expenditures within the realm of 
reason in the face of our huge deficit, or- 
ganized resistance immediately comes 
from groups and organizations whose 
prime interest is getting as much Fed- 
eral money as possible without any real 
regard for the chaos which a continua- 
tion of present spending policies could 
bring. 

Certainly many of those who are pro- 
testing feel that their federally financed 
programs demand priority; and it is true 
that they are of a priority nature. But 
there is also a limit to what can be pro- 
vided in Federal funds even for neces- 
sary programs. It is ironical to me that 
even where funds for various purposes 
of this nature have been authorized in 
sums in excess of those in the proposed 
budget that many of my colleagues have 
offered amendments to further increase 
these authorizations. This is understand- 
able from the point of view of those who 
are the recipients of Federal funds, but 
I contend there is no excuse for Mem- 
bers of Congress who should be ac- 
quainted with the broad financial prob- 
lems of the country to yield to these pres- 
sures because of the possible political 
consequences. 

I believe that every establishment in 
this Nation which is receiving Federal 
funds, whether it is in the field of public 
health, education or some other impor- 
tant area of our national life, should take 
a public stand on increasing taxes with 
the same vigor and enthusiasm with 
which they support requests for Federal 
money. To do any less than this is merely 
a way of avoiding the basic problem 
which demands the attention of the ad- 
ministration and the Congress. Unless 
this attitude is assumed by those who 
resist any reductions in Federal spend- 
ing, we will more than likely become so 
encumbered that at some time in the 
near future, cuts will have to be made 
which will impede even the current pro- 
grams in these fields. Short-term indif- 
ference to a complete understanding of 
our fiscal situation may result in long- 
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term damage to even the most essential 
federally financed programs. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to go on record 
today with this statement predicting a 
new and eyen more serious fiscal crisis in 
the next year or two unless every estab- 
lishment in the country receiving Federal 
funds recognizes the depth of our fiscal 
problem, As I have said before, if Con- 
gress is to satisfy the demands of every 
group, institution and organization for 
expanded Federal financing, we are go- 
ing to need a tax increase at least triple 
that which passed with considerable re- 
sistance just a few weeks ago. 


A NATIONAL HAIRCUT 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Alabama [Mr. Epwarps] is 
recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, as I look at our country of 
America this summer, I do not agree with 
all those folks who say that we are sick. 
I do not think America is sick. But I do 
think that we need a national haircut, a 
national shave, and a national bath. 

Not only that, but I think the Ameri- 
can people want this kind of a cleanup 
project, and want it real soon. 

We have been thinking entirely too 
long about rights of the criminal. It is 
time we start thinking about the rights 
of the law-abiding citizen. 

We have been figuring too long that 
handouts from Washington are going to 
change people’s ways. It is time we start 
figuring that only people themselves are 
going to change their ways. 

We have been trying much too long to 
solve all the Nation’s problems by build- 
ing a bigger and bigger bureaucracy in 
Washington. It has gotten so bad now 
that even the secret intelligence offices 
of the Government—and there are a lot 
of them—are getting so many reports 
every day they are filling up the files and 
not getting read until it is too late to do 
anything about them. 

Mr. Speaker, we have been encour- 
aging permissiveness in children so long 
now that college students tear down 
their university buildings and win the 
sympathy of an awful lot of people when 
the police try to restore order. 

Daddy’s money has gone for a lot of 
strange things on college campuses this 


year. 

In Washington recently two bandits 
shot and killed a policeman with his own 
gun during a scuffle, and an important 
community organization issued a state- 
ment calling it justifiable homicide. 

The real meaning of responsibility has 
been lost to many people—from high 
places in the Government right on down 
the line. All you have to do is glance at 
the kind of trash and pornography for 
sale at any large newsstand in the coun- 
try, and you will have to agree that we 
need a national bath. 

There is probably no one single and 
easy answer to all of this. We might 
make parents responsible for the mis- 
deeds of their children. But who is go- 
ing to be responsible for the misdeeds of 
the parents? 

One key to this is much greater family 
strength as a means of building moral 
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character and responsibility. You build 
an individual in the home, not by Gov- 
ernment grants of money from Wash- 
ington. 

And community pride is built by peo- 
ple who live there, not by bureaucrats 
who think the Government knows best. 

Mr. Speaker, we have tried the easy 
answers for 36 years now. For that long 
a time Washington has thought that 
Washington money and W 
brains could work magic solutions. 

We know the result. They have not 
worked. They never will work. 

It seems to me that part of our prob- 
lem is that the noise in this country 
always seems to be coming from the 
same people. I think we need to hear 
from those who have been silent all these 
years, 

Voting on election day is important. 
But it is not enough. I hope that the 
long-suffering and silent American tax- 
payer will make his voice heard soon, 
saying “Stop, we’ve had enough.” 

Let us give the individual back his 
dignity. Let us give the family back its 
ability and desire to shape the future 
of its children. Let us give the com- 
munity back its pride and get it out 
from under obligation to Washington. 

Let us get our States back to where 
they can do something for themselves. 
And let us get our flag back up high on 
the flag pole where we can know that 
it flies for the freedom of all of us—free- 
dom that is not an automatic gift, but 
something that was won by hard work 
and which can be retained only through 
more hard work. 

That is the kind of national haircut 
and national bath that we need. And the 
sooner we demand it the better off we 
all will be. 


EIGHTH ANNUAL PUBLIC OPINION 
POLL OF THE 17TH DISTRICT 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. ASHBROOK] is rec- 
ognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, the re- 
sults of the eighth annual legislative 
questionnaire of the 17th District of Ohio 
have been tabulated. Without doubt, this 
poll is the most revealing annual study 
conducted in this area of central Ohio. 

I have continued the policy of distrib- 
uting the questionnaire to voters of all 
persuasions: Republicans, Democrats, 
and Independents, and again they have 
responded in impressive numbers. The 
sampling was sent into all parts of the 
district including the new areas of Tus- 
carawas, Stark, Summit, and Richland 
Counties—areas which will vote with the 
peta) eight counties for the first time this 

all. 

I believe that more than ever before 
this year’s poll indicated stronger re- 
sponses. The majorities of opinion are 
larger. The people are more nearly of 
the same mind on many of the vital is- 
sues. This was especially true of crucial 
domestic issues and on the issue of the 
Pueblo. 

An amazing 93 percent of those re- 
sponding believed that stricter handling 
of rioters by the courts and police would 
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appreciably reduce civil disorders. In 
contrast, only 4 percent disagreed. 

Responses, including comments on the 
many letters and notes which were in- 
cluded with the returned questionnaires, 
indicated that most people have no quar- 
rel with those charged with the immedi- 
ate enforcing of the law, but instead 
place the blame for uncontrolled civil 
disorder on the courts and the political 
control of our men in blue. 

Returns were also overwhelmingly 
against a federally guaranteed annual 
wage 93 percent against and only 3 per- 
cent in favor. This did not, however, ap- 
pear to indicate that people were un- 
concerned with the problems of the poor 
and unemployed, but instead were dis- 
turbed at the failure of present methods. 
On the question asking which approach 
to the problems of poverty should be 
used, only 2 percent favored expanded 
Federal assistance of the welfare type 
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so prevalent today. In contrast, 92 per- 
cent favored emphasizing jobs, and even 
mo ta programs, rather than hand- 
outs. 

The questions concerning Vietnam and 
present U.S. foreign policy exacted re- 
sponses indicating that many of the peo- 
ple of the 17th District view present 
policies as either stagnant or moving in 
the wrong direction. 

Only 8 percent of the responses favored 
the. President’s Vietnam policy while 
nearly five times this number—38 per- 
cent—support an all-out effort to win. 
Constitutents favor blockading Haiphong 
by a margin of nearly 8 to 1. 

The present direction of our foreign 
policy is also scored by persons who are 
2 to 1 against increased trade with the 
U.S.S.R. and Communist bloc nations and 
by those who responded 4 to 1 that imme- 
diate retaliatory action should have been 
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taken following seizure of the U.S.S. 
Pueblo. 

Even now, more than 6 months after 
this act of international piracy, 27 per- 
cent of the people believe we should con- 
tinue present diplomatic, behind-the- 
scenes approaches to gaining release of 
ship and crew, but 64 percent believe we 
should “Give the North Koreans an ulti- 
matum and take whatever steps are nec- 
essary to get the ship and crew back 
if they do not comply. 

The time and effort required to con- 
duct an annual survey is more than com- 
pensated for by the information it pro- 
vides. The answers are always revealing 
and significant. Regardless of how much 
I travel through the various counties, the 
poll always provides additional insight 
into your views, and I sincerely appre- 
ciate the efforts of those who took time 
to answer and return these questions. 
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RANDOLPH-MACON COLLEGE FOR 
MEN 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the Recorp and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I appreciate 
the courtesy of the Chaplain in permit- 
ting Dr. Blakemore to open this day’s 
session of the House with prayer. Dr. 
Blakemore has only recently come to 


Fairfax Methodist Church, of which Iam 
@ member. Although he has been in the 
Virginia Conference for a long number 
of years for the past several years he 
has been executive secretary of the 
Board of Education of the Virginia Con- 
ference of the Methodist Church situ- 
ated in Richmond but prior to that time 
served in various pastoral appointments. 
It would seem proper to share with my 
colleagues in the House an editorial which 
appeared in last week’s edition of the 
Herald Progress, a weekly newspaper 
published in Ashland, Va., within my 
congressional district and the home for 
the past 100 years of Randolph-Macon 


College for Men. This Methodist-related 
liberal arts college is now 138 years old, 
according to the editorial, but it has been 
located at the present Hanover County 
location for 100 years. Its new president, 
Luther W. White I, will be inaugu- 
rated on September 28, and I look for- 
ward to being at the college during the 
inauguration ceremonies. 

While I am pleased that Dr. Blake- 
more could be with us today in the House, 
I know he will pardon me in drawing the 
parallel of his presence with the editorial 
in last week’s Herald Progress, set forth 
in full below, and I do it because of his 
prior connection and deep concern for 
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education and the service to the Metho- 
dist Church and higher education by 
Randolph-Macon at Ashland: 

ONE HUNDRED YEARS 

This is Randolph-Macon College’s centen- 
nial year in Ashland and Hanover County, 
and some mightly exciting doings are being 
planned for this September as the 138-year- 
old institution inaugurates its 12th presi- 
dent, Luther W. White III. 

We look forward to helping the Town and 
Gown blow out their 100 candles and giving 
an Official welcoming handshake to the col- 
lege’s new chief as he takes office. 

Randolph-Macon’s first home was at Boyd- 
ton, Virginia. According to tradition, that 
site had been selected by three men riding 
home on horseback from an annual Metho- 
dist Conference in Petersburg. Stopping for 
lunch at a pleasant spot near a race track 
close to Boydton, they decided that this 
would be a fine location and near enough to 
North Carolina to enlist the support of the 
church in that state. One large building was 
erected and here Randolph-Macon was born 
and survived her pre-war infancy. 

But after the Civil War, a new start was 
necessary. Methodist aid from below Vir- 
ginia’s border was no longer a drawing card, 
and a more central location in this state was 
looked for. A resort hotel was for sale in the 

of Ashland, which had the distinct 
advantage of being on the railroad. And so, 
here in Ashland in 1868, the college was re- 
established. 

Fronting on the railroad, the college built 
its first imposing brick buildings, now known 
as “old” Wash Hall, the “old” College Chapel, 
the “old” Science building and the “old” gym 
(the first gymnasium to be built in a South- 
ern college). And here began the long and 
happy association between the students, the 
faculty and the towns people. 

But to look to the past is to take the 
short view; the long view is to the future as 
Randolph-Macon continues its strides to 
pace its academic offerings to the space age 
(without loosening its roots in the classics), 
and as its physical plant grows in size and 
beauty. A quiet Sunday afternoon's drive 
amid the “oaks and maples” gives us the un- 
mistakable feeling that this dynamic insti- 
tution is indeed alive, ever changing and 

. Even without a student on the cam- 
pus, one is given the distinct sensation that 
Randolph-Macon is not resting this summer, 
only pausing before it springs into action. 

As a staunch and loyal friend of the col- 
lege, it has been distressing during these 
past weeks to see tension develop between 
town and school officials over the disposition 
of a strip of campus which is needed for the 
new Center Street through-road on the east 
side of the railroad tracks. We must pre- 
sume that the college board of trustees, not 
being local people, are out of touch with 
Ashland’s heroic effort to solve its traffic 
problems; and we are confident that no bar- 
riers of misunderstanding have been thrown 
up which cannot be leveled again, and 
quickly. A century of mutual friendship 
gives us this confidence. 


SECRETARY PALMER REPORTS ON 
6-WEEK TOUR OF 16 AFRICAN 
NATIONS 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include statement by Secretary Joseph 
Palmer. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
this morning the distinguished, able, and 
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dedicated Assistant Secretary of State 
for Africa, the Honorable Joseph Palmer 
II, made report of his recent visit to 16 
African countries at an open session of 
the Subcommittee on Africa of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

He said: 


Virtually everywhere I went I found great 
friendship for the United States. 


He pointed out, however, that Africans 
were “deeply concerned at the prospect 
of considerable diminution in aid avail- 
able to them in the period immediately 
ahead” and that “any reversal of direc- 
tion or loss of momentum by a future 
administration with respect to civil 
rights and equal opportunity could deal a 
heavy blow to our relationships in 
Africa.” 

All in all it was a message of optimism 
that Secretary Palmer brought back from 
his lengthy tour of Africa, during which 
he had conferences at depth with many 
African leaders. I recommend it as “must 
reading” for my colleagues and the 
American public generally. As a public 
service, therefore, I am making it imme- 
diately available: 

STATEMENT OF ASSISTANT SECRETARY JOSEPH 
PALMER II, BEFORE THE SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON AFRICA OF THE HOUSE FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
COMMITTEE 
Mr. Chairman: I am both pleased and 

honored that you have invited me to discuss 

with the members of this Committee my 
recent trip to Africa. 

Before doing this, however, I would like, 
for my part, to add to the many tributes 
which were paid to you, Chairman O’Hara, 
on the floor of the House last Tuesday, July 
16, when you spoke so eloquently in behalf 
of the Foreign Assistance legislation. I noted 
among the statements made by your col- 
leagues the true and well-earned words of 
the Chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs when he expressed his appreciation 
and admiration for your great work as Chair- 
man of this Subcommittee on Africa. In 
addition, Dr. Morgan expressed two thoughts 
which I would like to reiterate. He noted the 
affection and esteem in which you are held 
by the leaders of every country in Africa, 
and he expressed the admiration of the Bu- 
reau of African Affairs in the Department of 
State for your service in behalf of African- 
American relations. 

I would like to affirm in the strongest pos- 
sible terms my own support for this tribute. 
You have, indeed, Mr. Chairman, been a 
source of strength and inspiration to us all, 

I recall that it was about tem years ago 
when you, Mr. Chairman, made a significant 
trip through Africa. I need hardly empha- 
size the transformation that has taken place 
during this past decade. My own trip of the 
past six weeks—when I visited some sixteen 
African countries—gave me new insights into 
this rapidly changing continent. 

In almost all of these countries I found 
many developments of an encouraging na- 
ture. There was a sense of dedication, of 
determination and purpose among African 
leaders as they tackle their awe-inspiring 
problems of national development. There 
was a similar sense of dedication and service 
among the American officials working in 
Africa. I spoke with African heads of region- 
al organizations, such as President Diori of 
Niger, presently the Chairman of both the 
Common Organization of African and Mal- 
agasy States and the Entente, and with 
President Beheiry of the African Develop- 
ment Bank—thereby gaining further under- 
standing of African cooperative efforts. 

I visited over a hundred developmental 
projects which illustrated the value of ef- 
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fectively continuing our economic assist- 
ance programs, I saw a number of Peace 
Corps activities which demonstrated the 
vigor and effectiveness of these volunteers. I 
saw the benefits of American private enter- 
prise and had a glimpse of the opportunities 
which can be developed for such activity. 
And everywhere I encountered the well- 
known hospitality of the African leaders and 
their people which made the entire trip a 
real pleasure. May I highlight for you a few 
of my principal impressions and then make 
myself available to the Subcommittee for 
questions and discussion if it so desires: 

Africa, during the past decade, has been 
going through a process of problem identi- 
fication. While this process is by no means 
completed—and may never be—it has result- 
ed in delimiting the major tasks and prior- 
ities which lie ahead. The experience is re- 
sulting in far more pragmatism and a greater 
emphasis on internal problems rather than 
on ideological adventures. 

The emphasis almost everywhere is increas- 
ingly on agricultural production as the real- 
istic basis for development, with secondary 
emphasis on transportation, communica- 
tions and the exploitation of mineral re- 
sources. 

Along with this pragmatic approach to de- 
velopmental problems, the advantages of re- 
gional cooperation are receiving increased at- 
tention and acceptance. In this regard, the 
urge to break down the barriers between Eng- 
lish-speaking and French-speaking Africa is 
gaining force. 

Nations of Africa are quietly, but firmly, 
determined to assert positions of true inde- 
pendence, to build national identities re- 
flecting African values and based on African 
aspirations, Similarly, efforts are beginning 
to be made to involve people of all levels of 
life in the entire developmental process. 
Ministers and high officials are spending 
more time outside their capitals, thus bring- 
ing the government to the people and inform- 
ing themselves of the desires and needs of 
the country as a whole. The increasing at- 
tempts to impart a sense of national iden- 
tity by emphasizing African cultural herit- 
age is also worthy of note, 

Virtually everywhere I went I found great 
friendship for the U.S. 

There is deep gratitude for our programs 
of economic assistance in all of its forms— 
aid, Peace Corps, PL 480, Eximbank, etc. 

We benefit tly from our own revolu- 
tionary past and the fact that the principles 
for which we stand as a nation are principles 
that are acceptable to Africans. 

There is widespread understanding of what 
our Government is doing to advance the 
cause of civil rights and equal opportunity 
here in the U.S. 

There has been a substantial improvement 
and understanding of the American position 
on Viet-Nam since the talks in Paris began, 

At the same time Africans still have con- 
cerns with respect to their relationships with 
us: 

They are deeply concerned at the prospect 
of considerable diminution in aid available to 
them in the period immediately ahead. While 
they accepted my frank explanations as to 
the reasons for this diminution, there is a 
danger if we are not able within a reasonable 
period to at least restore past levels of aid 
and to introduce more flexibility with respect 
to our programs. 

Similarly, any reversal of direction or loss 
of momentum by a future Administration 
with respect to civil rights and equal oppor- 
tunity could deal a heavy blow to our rela- 
tionships in Africa. 

May I give substance to these general im- 
pressions by recounting very briefly my visit 
to the sixteen African countries during the 
period between the beginning of June and 
the middle of July. 

The Gambia (May 31-June 3) —Bathurst, 
the capital of The Gambia, was the first stop 
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on my African tour. Here, I met with the 
Prime Minister, Sir Dawda Jawara, and mem- 
bers of his cabinet for a frank exchange of 
views on matters of mutual interest. As al- 
ways, I found the Gambians most friendly 
in their attitude toward the U.S., pragmatic 
in their approach to the difficult problems 
of development, and sharing with us a 
similar world view. The Gambians were par- 
ticularly appreciative of our modest aid ef- 
fort in which they place great hope. 

Guinea (June 3-7).—Though faced with 
many difficulties, President Toure has suc- 
ceeded in solving a number of the problems 
of nation-building. My visit to Guinea was 
the occasion for the President and people 
of Guinea to demonstrate that despite past 
difficulties they have warm feelings for the 
U.S., sincerely wish sound relations and are 
proudly independent. President Toure him- 
self took me out in the provinces, introduced 
me to his people, and encouraged me to meet 
with and talk to Guineans of all walks of 
life. He showed me the imaginative way 
Guineans are uniting their art and tradi- 
tion with the task of building a modern 
society. The President and his people are 
most anxious for the success of planned 
American private investment to develop 
Guinea’s bauxite and other resources. My 
visit to Guinea was one of the most useful 
of my entire trip. 

Sierra Leone (June 7-8).—My brief visit 
to Freetown came during a period when 
Prime Minister Siaka Stevens was in the 
process of dealing with a number of internal 
domestic problems. I nevertheless was able 
to have a wide-ranging discussion with him, 
which among other things contributed to a 
better understanding of the role of the Peace 
Corps in Sierra Leone. It is to be hoped that 
with the return to civilian rule in Freetown 
the country will be able to work out its po- 
litical problems and reengage its efforts in 
solving its economic problems. 

Upper Volta (June 8-11).—In Upper Volta 
I had most cordial meetings with President 
Lamizana and his ministers dealing with 
both foreign and domestic affairs. This gave 
me the opportunity of discussing both Afri- 
can matters and developments within the 
country itself. Among my interesting visits 
on this trip was one to the Markoy cattle 
ranch, a project financed by AID. I was 
much impressed by this pilot animal hus- 
bandry project, as well as the country’s de- 
termination to tighten its belt and work for 
its economic development. I also took this 
occasion to fly over the rich nearby manga- 
nese ore deposits in the Tambao area of the 
country. 

Niger (June 11-13).—In Niger, I had long 
and helpful talks with President Diori, who 
recalled with great pleasure his visit last 
year to the United States, as well as with 
other principal officials. President Diori—like 
other African leaders—was most generous in 
his hospitality to me personally. His role in 
OCAM and the Entente and his deep concern 
with the Nigerian problem gives him a special 
position in African Affairs. I also was able to 
visit the AI D.-sponsored young farmers’ 

school and a reforestation project, 
On the flight from Niamey to Fort Lamy, I 
stopped for several hours in the desert town 
of Zinder where I had the opportunity to 
observe life in this historic area as well as 
to learn of the repercussions the Nigerian 
civil war is having on the economy of Niger. 

Chad (June 13-16).—The Chadian Gov- 
ernment spared no effort in its hospitality. 


provided his personal airplane to visit Mao, 
the capital of the ancient Kingdom of Bornu 
and Bol, where I saw the p of the 
Lake Chad land reclamation project. I also 
saw the work of the Peace Corps and was 
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especially impressed by an ox-drawn pump, 
designed by the volunteers, which greatly 
facilitated local irrigation efforts. 

Central African Republic (June 16-18).— 
In Bangui, the capital of the Central African 
Republic, I had an opportunity to discuss the 
excellent state of U.S.-CAR relations with 
President Bokassa, Acting Foreign Minister 
Lavodrama and other government officials. In 
two radio interviews I was able—as in other 
African centers—to express USG friendship 
to the Central African people. I observed 
several aid project activities, met with U.S. 
missionaries and visited a diamond cutting 
factory, jointly owned by the CAR Govern- 
ment and an American diamond firm. 

Cameroon (June 18-21).—My visit to the 
Federal Republic of Cameroon was extremely 
fruitful, both in revealing the basic warmth 
of relations between our two countries and 
in giving us a chance to exchange views on 
many subjects of common interest. Foreign 
Minister Nko'o accompanied me throughout 
my visit to Cameroon’s three principal 
cities—Yaounde, Buea and Douala—and at- 
tended a luncheon of American businessmen 
in the latter city. Vice President Foncha, the 
Foreign Minister, and Prime Ministers Muna 
of West Cameroon and Tchoungui of East 
Cameroon were among my many hosts. I 
also had an opportunity to observe U.S. 
ALD. projects and the excellent work of 
Peace Corps volunteers and American mis- 
sionaries in Cameroon. 

Gabon (June 21-23) .—In Gabon, in addi- 
tion to holding discussions with President 
Bongo and the Ministers of Foreign Affairs 
and Development Planning, I saw firsthand 
some of the great economic progress being 
made, I visited Port Gentil, location of one 
of the world’s largest plywood factories, in- 
spected the Shell Oil fields at Gamba and 
spent a night at the site of the Franco- 
American manganese mine (COMILOG), 49% 
of whose stock is owned by the U.S. Steel 
Corporation. While in Libreville I also visited 
the church which was built by the first mis- 
sionaries to Gabon, who arrived in 1842, The 
original church is still in regular use, as are 
the original pews, which were sent to Gabon 
from Massachusetts. In addition to U.S. 
Steel, American oil companies are conduct- 
ing explorations in Gabon, and the Bethle- 
hem Steel Company owns 50% of the com- 
pany (SOMIFER) which has been given the 
concession to exploit Gabon's immense iron 
ore reserves at Mekambo. 

Congo (K) (June 23-27 and June 30- 
July 3) —When I visited the Democratic Re- 
public of the Congo, I found the country to 
be making encouraging progress in its efforts 
to rebuild its economy, to strengthen its 
internal security, and to move forward into 
a developmental phase. I was able to supple- 
ment my very useful conversations with 
President Mobutu and his principal ministers 
with visits to Lubumbashi, Kolwezi, Kisan- 
gani, Bukavu and Goma. The economic re- 
form, which the Congolese Government 
undertook last year under the guidance of 
the International Monetary Fund, is 
putting goods onto the market and 
reviving agriculture, although efforts are 
hampered by the lack of a viable transporta- 
tion cture. Nevertheless, the out- 
look for a continued increase in Congolese 
exports is excellent. While the Congo still has 
many problems to overcome, I was most en- 
couraged by the improvement in the business 
climate and the determination and dedica- 
tion which the Congolese leaders have shown 
in meeting the problems squarely even when 
considerable sacrifice was involved. I was 
also shown during my visit to eastern Congo 
that, in spite of the succession of disturb- 
ances which have ravaged this region over the 
last few years, the Congolese people are en- 
ergetically and effectively working to restore 
the economy of the area. I helped the Congo- 
lese celebrate their independence day in 
Bukavu, the scene of the defeat of the mer- 
cenaries which was aided by the American 
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loan of three C-130’s to transport Congolese 
troops to the area. I then traveled by road 
from there to Goma and on through the 
eastern Congo to Uganda, illustrating that 
security has been restored to this much 
ravaged area. I was greatly encouraged by the 
progress I saw and if present trends con- 
tinue, there is every reason to believe that 
the Congo can realize its great promise as 
one of the most advanced countries in 
tropical Africa. 

Rwanda (June 27-29) —My visit to Rwanda 
& country with which the United States 
has always enjoyed most amicable relations, 
was enlightening and valuable. I engaged in 
substantive discussions on various issues 
affecting Rwandan-American relations with a 
number of Rwandan leaders. I was impressed 
by the efforts made by these leaders in the 
economic and social fields. It is these efforts 
which have permitted the nation to make 
steady progress since independence in spite 
of substantial obstacles caused by her geo- 
graphic position, size, and density of popu- 
lation. 

Burundi (June 29-30) —My visit to Bu- 
jumbura came at a time when the relations 
between the United States and Burundi 
have taken a decided turn for the better. 
They are expected to become even more cor- 
dial with the arrival soon of a new American 
Ambassador in Bujumbura. In my talks with 
Burundi leaders, including Presdent Micom- 
bero, it was stressed by both sides that the 
good relations between our two countries are 
founded on the basis of mutual respect for 
each other’s views and our mutual interest 
in seeing Burundi’s continued economic prog- 
ress, In Burundi, as elsewhere on my trip, I 
was impressed by the serious and effective 
manner in which the country is concentrat- 
ing its efforts on solving the problem of eco- 
nomic development. 

Uganda (July 3-4).—I was most pleased 
to renew my acquaintance with Uganda, 
which is making impressive progress. The 
contrast in the excellence of southern Ugan- 
da’s road system with the underdeveloped 
routes in the adjacent areas is indeed dra- 
matic and illustrative of how importantly 
transportation looms in the economies of 
African countries. From southwestern Ugan- 
da I flew to the capital, Kampala, where I 
had discussions with President Obote and 
Foreign Minister Odaka. Uganda had re- 
cently played host to peace talks between the 
Government of Nigeria and breakaway Biafra. 
I was able to learn at firsthand of the con- 
structive efforts of President Obote and For- 
eign Minister Odaka to contribute to a con- 
structive solution to the Nigerian problem. 

Senegal (June 8-11) —-After a visit to 
Nigeria, on which I will comment in a min- 
ute, my last stop in Africa was Dakar, where 
I had a most friendly and encouraging meet- 
ing with President Senghor and other 
Sengalese leaders, Our modest aid program in 
Senegal is making a definite contribution 
to the country’s development and is greatly 
appreciated by the President and the people. 
Faced with a problem of student and worker 
riots in late May, President Senghor is now 
busily engaged in dealing with the causes of 
this unrest. As it was everywhere in Africa, 
my reception in Senegal was a concrete dem- 
onstration of the friendly feelings the lead- 
ers and people of Africa have for the United 
States and their sincere desire to develop 
close and friendly relations with us. 

Nigeria.—My visit to Lagos, July 4-8, as 
Well as brief stops in Paris, Geneva and Lon- 
don en route to the United States at the 
end of my trip, permitted me to gauge more 
accurately the dimensions of the tragic 
problem which besets Nigerla and to talk 
with officials—such as those of the Inter- 
national Committee of the Red Cross at 
Geneva—concerning methods of rapidly ex- 
tending humanitarian help to those who 
are innocently suffering as a result of the 
hostilities. I return from this trip even more 
impressed both by the seriousness of the 
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problem, the necessity of reestablishing peace 
in this war torn country and the urgent need 
for immediate humanitarian assistance to its 
civilians, especially its children. 

General Gowan emphasized to me his 
strong desire to reach a peaceful settlement 
and his willingness, which was subsequently 
communicated to the Red Cross and OAU, to 
facilitate the movement of humanitarian 
supplies to the affected areas. It is my strong 
hope that Colonel Ojukwu will respond to the 
Red Cross and OAU urgings to make this 
possible. 

The tragedy of the civil war which con- 
tinues to rage in Nigeria, and particularly 
the suffering of innocent civilians on both 
sides, was the source of great concern among 
virtually all the African leaders with whom 
I talked. Their overwhelming desire, like ours, 
is for the earliest possible end to the war and 
the suffering. Many of them have been work- 
ing behind the scenes toward that goal for 
some time, and now the efforts of the Con- 
sultative Committee on Nigeria of the Orga- 
nization of African Unity, composed of the 
heads of state of Cameroon, the Congo, 
Ethiopia, Ghana, Liberia and Niger, appear to 
have made significant progress. 

We are of course greatly encouraged by 
the news from Niamey over the weekend that 
both sides have now agreed to resume nego- 
tiations to end the war. Preliminary discus- 
sions are to take place in Niamey, with Presi- 
dent Diori of Niger as chairman. Then, when 
the details are worked out, substantive talks 
are to follow in Addis Ababa under the 
auspices of the OAU Committee, of which 
Emperor Haile Selassie is chairman, Although 
serious differences continue, we are hopeful 
that these talks will fare better than those 
earlier and bring an end to casualties and 
destruction. 

This will require a high degree of states- 
manship, tolerance and realism. I found 
everywhere on my trip a growing alarm over 
the Nigerian conflict, however, and a growing 
conviction that Africans must help solve it. 
We share that view and believe that the talks 
scheduled in Addis Ababa are an important 
step in that direction. We hope fervently for 
the success of these talks. 

Of even more immediate urgency is the 
problem of getting relief supplies to the 
suffering on both sides. Although the po- 
litical impasse which prevents free movement 
of relief supplies into the secessionist area 
has not yet been fully overcome, a major re- 
lief effort by the International Committee of 
the Red Cross is under way, That effort has 
the full cooperation and support of the 
United States Government, as well as many 
other governments and private voluntary or- 
ganizations. As the President made clear in 
his statement of July 11, our intention is not 
to interfere in Nigerian military or political 
affairs, but to alleviate the suffering of in- 
nocent persons on both sides. 

The need is great and urgent. We are far 
from satisfied at the amounts of relief sup- 
plies which thus far have reached the suffer- 
ing, but are working urgently with the ICRC 
and other governments to find a means of 
breaking the bottleneck now caused by the 
failure to reach agreement on how to get 
supplies through the lines of fighting. In the 
meantime, ICRO stockpiles are growing, and 
we are hopeful for an early agreement among 
all concerned which will permit adequate 
supplies to flow to the needy wherever they 
are. 

The U.S. contribution to Nigerian relief, in- 
cluding estimated donations of $2 million 
from private sources, has now reached $7 
million, including a Government donation of 
5500 tons of food worth $2.7 million to 
UNICEF approved on July 12. In addition, 
Secretary Rusk has informed the ICRC that 
we are providing a reserve fund of $1 million 
for that body to draw on in meeting Nigerian 
relief needs. This contribution should be par- 
ticularly useful in giving the ICRC flexibility 
to procure vehicles, charter ships and air- 
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craft, and purchase or lease other equipment 
for rapid deployment to the areas of need, 

We recognize that the implementation of 
an effective relief program in Nigeria is an 
enormous enterprise. The ICRC is expanding 
its organization to carry out such a program 
and has just named Mr. Auguste Lindt, the 
Swiss Ambassador to Moscow and formerly 
UN High Commissioner for Refugees, as the 
High Commissioner of Nigerian relief oper- 
ations. 

A truly effective relief effort requires the 
full cooperation of both federal and rebel 
Officials, for there are thousands of desper- 
ately needy people in both areas. I am con- 
fident that such cooperation will be forth- 
coming, for, as the President said on July 
11, “mass starvation that can be prevented 
must not be allowed to go on.” We shall con- 
tinue to cooperate in every way possible with 
the ICRC emergency relief effort to achieve 
this result. 

Mr. Chairman, I have given special atten- 
tion to the Nigerian question, since it is one 
which concerns us all deeply and in which 
the Committee has a special interest. We 
should all work to mitigate the effect of civil 
war on the innocent and to bring hostilities 
to an end. I would like, at le same time, to 
return to the trends in Africa which I out- 
lined at the beginning of my remarks, Afri- 
can leaders are undismayed by the admit- 
tedly major problems they face, for they 
have an increasing sense of direction in their 
efforts and they are using their resources 
with greater effectiveness. These develop- 
ments portend better government, economic 
growth and individual progress, Along with 
the sense of urgency of particular problems 
I would like to leave with this Committee 
the sense of encouragement I draw from 
these general patterns, Within this perspec- 
tive, I believe that the United States can de- 
velop constructive policies designed to meet 
the needs both of our national interest and 
that of the African nations, 


DIRE CONSEQUENCES OF CUTS IN 
EDUCATION FUNDS 


Mrs. MINK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the Record and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
woman from Hawaii? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. MINK. Mr. Speaker, I have re- 
ceived a most cogent and persuasive let- 
ter from a professor at the University of 
Hawaii which reinforces my reasons for 
voting against the 10-percent income 
surtax bill last month. In his letter to me, 
Dr. Howard C. McAllister expresses the 
dire consequences cuts in education 
funds will mean to university programs 
all across the Nation. Because his letter 
is one of broad implication, I submit it 
for the attention of all Members of this 
House: 

HONOLULU, HAWAII, 
July 5, 1968. 
Hon. Patsy MINK, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mrs, Minx: Considerable written and 
spoken concern has been expressed on the 
serious impact of budget constraints on the 
United States scientific and technical pro- 


grams. Though I share the concern in this 
area, I am considerably more disturbed by 
the multiplying effect these budget reduc- 
tions have by the time they reach high 
school and university students. 

Even moderate percentage reductions in 
funds for particular programs, which are 
contrary to the need for expanding research 
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and development but might appear to be at 
least manageable, are greatly amplified in 
their effect on educational programs. For 
example, NASA fellowships have virtually 
disappeared, a one hundred percent reduc- 
tion in one budget area as a result of a more 
moderate reduction in the total NASA pro- 
gram. One expects at least a further fifty 
percent reduction in NDEA fellowships and 
a like decrease in the NSF fellowship 


rogram. 

This effect is considerably augmented by 
the budget limitations that have been devel- 
oping in university research programs, par- 
ticularly in the physical sciences. These pro- 
grams provide significant financial assist- 
ance to students—both graduate and under- 
graduate—in return for their service to the 
research effort. However, in order to main- 
tain the scientific integrity of a research 
program within the funding limitations im- 
posed, one has no choice but to cut corners 
wherever possible and one of the first cor- 
ners is obviously the student research 
assistants. 


I have reduced the student payroll on the 
research project I direct by some seventy 
percent and am aware of others following 
the same course. This itself is of some con- 
cern. However, the total effect is much 
broader. One is compelled to refrain from 
encouraging students to continue in or enter 
into careers in physics, as such encourage- 
ment carries with it some degree of commit- 
ment. During the winter and spring period 
of selecting applicants for graduate study, 
the reluctance of those of us directing re- 
search funds to take on any risk of commit- 
ment for student financial assistance or pro- 
viding graduate research opportunities se- 
verely limited the enthusiasm with which the 
Department could recruit graduate students. 

Decreases in fellowships and research funds 
couple with the draft to produce a quite 
bleak outlook in the graduate area, The same 
type of thing also occurs in the undergradu- 
ate area. Research programs provide signifi- 
cant financial support as well as training for 
undergraduate students in return for their 
services to the research work, Ever-increasing 
numbers of students are entering universi- 
ties. This, I believe, is as it should be. How- 
ever, those from lower income groups consti- 
tute a large proportion of the increase in 
university enrollments, partly because of na- 
tional objectives set by the substantial edu- 
cational legislation of a few years ago. Now 
financial assistance to these students is a 
growing problem. 

In addition to the decrease in financial 
assistance to these students from curtailed 
research programs, expansion from other pro- 
grams has not been available to meet the 
need. For example, the Work Study Program 
of the Higher Education Act did at one time 
provide financial assistance for several stu- 
dents working on the research I direct. How- 
ever, this support was withdrawn over a year 
ago. Decreasing research funds make it im- 
possible for me to continue to augment this 
program by paying these students from the 
research contract. 


The effects extend beyond the University. 
There are such programs as the Secondary 
Science Program sponsored by the 
National Science Foundation. This program 
selects qualified high school students to work 
with scientists at the University, I have par- 
ticipated in this program and enthusiasti- 
cally endorse its intent. However, I presently 
have working with me a freshman student 
who previously had spent a summer with 
this work under the SST Program. This stu- 
dent discontinued a part-time position with 
a bakery on the strength and opportunity of 
employment by the research contract. I will, 
of course, delay as long as possible terminat- 
ing this particular student’s position. 

Thus the national budgetary constraints 
of the past year have already produced quite 
broad and disproportionate effects when 
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measured in terms of the effect upon stu- 
ms perspective and opportunity and the 

ess of efforts of people directly 
ond indirectly involved in the difficult prob- 
lem of developing the educational environ- 
ment. It is apparent that this situation will 
become more severe. 

My concern in this matter relates to the 
pressing socioeconomic problems of national 
import. However these problems are solved, 
the basis for solution must necessarily be 
significant increases in the productivity of 
individuals. Social and economic justice can 
only be fully realized in a nation that is 
capable of production far beyond that which 
is necessary for essential consumer goods and 
defense. 

Education is fundamental to increased pro- 
ductivity. Application of the already available 
scientific knowledge now lags its potential 
due to the scarcity of people with the neces- 
sary training in science to translate this 
knowledge to practical benefits. Indeed, 
within our present methods of education we 
appear to be bumping against the limit of 
the proportion of the population obviously 
capable of scientific training. 

It is compelling that we must not only 
avoid any loss in the potential of present 
students but also that we must look toward 
increasing teaching effectiveness, both by 
improvements in methods and by improve- 
ments in teaching environments at all levels 
in order that the needs of today and tomor- 
row will be met. 

It is hoped that the importance of scien- 
tific research as a necessary ingredient of 
education will soon be rediscovered and that 
national policies which reflect this fact will 
be more assiduously developed. 

Very truly yours, 
HOWARD O. MCALLISTER. 

P.S—Your vote against the recent tax in- 
crease-budget cut was noted and I compli- 
ment you on your courage in such a posi- 
tion. We have all been well conditioned to 
acceptance of this as necessary “medicine.” 
However, I lack the necessary insight to see 
exactly who is being treated. Our creditors 
abroad perhaps benefit. But the poor and 
destitute at home do not. There are prob- 
lems of use and distribution of national re- 
sources which require substantially more 
imaginative solution than afforded by a 
budget reduction. The least an affluent na- 
tion like the United States should do is feed 
its hungry. 


LETTER FROM A COLLEGE 
STUDENT 


Mrs. MINK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the Record and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
woman from Hawaii? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. MINK. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
share with my colleagues a letter I re- 
ceived from a college student in which 
she expresses her hopes and dreams for 
the future. She writes to me because she 
believes that I can serve as a medium of 
communication between the youth of our 
country and their elders. 

I realize that this is one of my most 
challenging responsibilities, and there- 
fore I submit this letter in acknowledge- 
ment of our collective duty: 

HONOLULU, HAWAN, 
Representative Patsy T, MINK, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C, 

Dear Mrs. Minx: This letter of apprecia- 
tion thanking you for your recognition of my 
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debate skill is somewhat belated, Perhaps 
there was an express purpose for its tardi- 
ness. I will try to explain this later on in my 
letter. 

I would like to thank you, first of all, for 
taking the time and trouble to send me your 
letter of congratulations for the participa- 
tion of my partner and I in the recent Hawail 
State Debate Championship Tournament. It 
greatly heartens me to know that at least one 
person who is engaged in a vital part of 
Hawall's educational program would seri- 
ously concern herself with the academic 
achievements of individuals on a personal 
level. 

Related to this point, I would also like to 
express gratitude on behalf of myself and the 
rest of the members of the University of 
Hawall debate team, for your cooperation 
and support of the debate program which 
you have shown by sending us the important 
materials that we had requested for this 
year’s college debate topic. Needless to say, 
much of the information that we had re- 
ceived from your office has helped us in the 
structuring of our cases. 

For these reasons, then, I felt it necessary 
to extend my sincerest appreciation for the 
efforts that you have made in the education 
of young people today. 

It seems almost like an entire age ago 
since I've been out of the debate realm (at 
least, temporarily). Many pressing, critical 
issues, such as the assassination of Senator 
Robert Kennedy, the fight for stronger gun 
control, the crisis of urban riots in our 
biggest cities, and the increasing fervor in 
the Presidential race, have hurled me so 
swiftly into a political and social reality that 
the academic achievements of “debate for 
debate’s sake“, though far from unimportant 
to me, have assumed a lower priority of inter- 
est at the moment. 

I imagine that there must be millions of 
young people like me, clutching in their 
palms of sensitivity an acute awareness of 
the need for deep-rooted, effective changes 
in our society. There must be hosts of young 
people, like myself, disengaging themselves 
daily from the “standard” values of our 
parents’ generation, in search of more mean- 
ingful concepts that we, the future grass- 
roots of America, can justifiably live with. 

Our generation has been dubbed the “lost” 
generation. Perhaps we are, in a sense. In 
the wake of the assassination of Senator 
Robert Kennedy, who was a charismatic 
activist leader of the young people as Senator 
Eugene McCarthy is the escutcheon of the 
young, intellectual liberals, I have sensed an 
almost implacable despair. For it was in these 
two prominent figures that Young America 
purchased stock in her most vivid, energetic, 
and optimistic dreams—and a death to one 
of them meant a myriad of hopes aborted, a 
great potential energy whose kinetics were 
lost when its Generator died, 

So here we are, the Lost Generation, And 
what are we to do? I must confess that, for a 
time, I could not truthfully find any answers 
to this question. It took some deep intro- 
spection on my part to finally come up with 
a solution of some sort. I feel that I can 
identify with my generation in this respect. 
As many of them have done before, I have 
played the successive roles of neutralist, of 
modulated skeptic, then of outright rebel, 
reacting to each and every “Establishment” 
program as the stereotyped young radical 
feels he should. Yet, this had gotten me 
nowhere, and I felt a sense of displacement 
and helplessness which is common to those 
who have been in similar shoes. Better, I 
thought at last, to resume your place in the 
society that raised you in the affluence of 
hope, even as it has sometimes, it seems, 
robbed you of a small part of its dowry. You 
cannot hope to change something that you 
refuse to touch. 

At last, I feel that I have found an im- 
portant focal point on which I can pivot the 
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rest of my life. It is in this theme, then, 
that I write this letter. Perhaps, Mrs. Mink, 
I am not really writing to you as I am 
writing through you, to the young people 
of whom I am, and always will be, an integral 
part. In addressing this letter to you, it may 
well be that I am paying you a compliment 
of the highest type—that I view you as a 
respectful, concerned medium through which 
communication of ideas among young people 
can be furthered, in the same hopeful vein 
that we, Young America, seek communication 
with our elders. 

I shall end here. I hope that, at least, a 
modicum of my thoughts have reached you. 
If I were to sum up the main idea of this 
letter, it would be this; that my greatest con- 
viction of the young people of this country, 
on which I base undaunted optimism, is 
that we are relentless dreamers; that even in 
the face of a prophesied, blighted future, we 
can still stubbornly decline the end of hope; 
that the young people of America, my people 
of my America, can reincarnate a new life 
for our country. Mortal as we are, we can 
attain immortality if, when our generation is 
finally laid to rest, we will not die dreamless. 
In this faith I remain, 

Respectfully yours, 
CATHERINE E. AGOR, 


PROGRAM INFORMATION ACT 


Mr. REINECKE, Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no N 

Mr. Speaker, recently 
1 was very pleased to cosponsor the Pro- 
gram Information Act, H.R. 18503. 

The Program Information Act simply 
proposes that the President shall trans- 
mit at each new session of Congress a 
current catalog that will list all the vari- 
ous Federal assistance programs that are 
available. For each Federal assistance 

program, the catalog will identify and 
describe the program, state the level of 
funding, and set forth the costs of the 
recipient, and the names of the appro- 
priate officials to contact, describe the 
mechanics of application, and identify 
related programs. 

In these critical times it is catastrophic 
that solutions to many problems are lost 
because of the communications gap be- 
tween Washington and the communities 
back home. This gap is reflected by the 
constantly repeated question, “What 
Federal assistance is available to us?” 
and an uncertain response to the ques- 
tion. 

Clearly, this legislation is not a solu- 
tion for all our problems, but it is an im- 
portant first step for making all of our 
Federal assistance program efforts more 
manageable, more widely used, and more 
effective. 

Thus, the passage of this legislation 
would not only help our constituents, but 
would also give Congress a new informa- 
tion tool for weighing the relative worth 
of such programs and for evaluating 
proposed new programs. Congress, as the 
people’s branch of the Government, is 
responsible to the needs of the Nation. 
In order to fulfill these needs, Congress 
must use innovations, such as this cata- 
log, to supply complete and relevant in- 
formation to everyone who wants it as a 
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tool for making creative federalism 
more efficient. 

Such a catalog, as outlined by this 
legislation, would give citizens a new 
window for viewing where their tax dol- 
lars are being spent and how some of 
these dollars might be returned to their 
communities for worthwhile projects. 

In addition, the bill would provide the 
executive branch with the essential in- 
formation it needs to eliminate duplica- 
tion of agency programs and to stream- 
line its activities. Also, the catalog could 
be used as a valuable reference source 
for determining the need to ask Con- 
gress for a new program. Thus, the 
executive branch as well as Congress has 
the obligation to know specifically where 
Federal assistance money is being spent 
and how the programs are being admin- 
istered; and certainly the public, as the 
one who foots the bill, has a right to 
know this too. 

In conclusion I am pleased to cospon- 
sor a bill in which the public and the 
Congress will receive such extensive 
benefits. For the first time the public 
will have access to a complete catalog 
of all available Federal assistance pro- 
grams. Congress will gain an invaluable 
reference for the funding and future 
creation of such programs. If this bill 
is enacted into law, it will become a 
beacon of essential information for 
many citizens and organizations who 
helplessly know there is program money 
available for worthwhile projects, but 
are lost as to where to apply for it. 

Conversely, the catalog would give 
Congress a source of comprehensive in- 
formation to fit available resources to 
specific local needs. As in no other era, 
these complex times call for Federal, 
State, and local levels of government, 
elected representatives and citizenry, to 
work together for progress. 

For all of these reasons, I was eager 
to cosponsor the Program Information 
Act, H.R. 18503. I am hopeful that this 
nonpartisan legislation will attract 
many more Members as well as the 
administration. 


EXTENDING THE HELPING HAND 
TO COMMERCIAL FISHERIES 


Mr. REINECKE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REINECKE. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to add my full support to the bill which 
I was pleased to cosponsor with the 
chairman of the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries to extend the Com- 
mercial Fisheries Research and Develop- 
ment Act. 

The importance of this act is broadly 
ia a The Fish Boat, March 1968, 
said: 

The legislation is one of the most meaning- 
ful and helpful programs to come under BCF 
jurisdiction in many years. It provides 50% 
to 75% Federal funding of State-originated 
projects associated with the commercial 
fisheries. 


I have received from State fisheries 
officials and industry representatives in 
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California numerous favorable com- 
ments regarding the program. There- 
fore, it is a matter of great satisfaction 
that I am able to join with the distin- 
guished chairman and many of my col- 
leagues in advocating the continuance 
of the act. 

The new legislation proposes an ex- 
tension of the basic act for a period of 
4 years beyond the scheduled expiration 
date of June 30, 1969, at the present au- 
thorized level of funding. 

Mr. Speaker, we hear from an ever 
increasing number of sources that in 
the seas are vast treasures which we 
must begin to tap. None of these treas- 
ures is so obvious as the living resources 
we find there. The extension of Public 
Law 88-309 will help to insure that 
these resources of the sea will be utilized 
efficiently. 

Since 1956 the United States has 
slipped from second to sixth place among 
the fishing nations of the globe. Unless 
we make a concerted effort to increase 
the technological base of our fishing in- 
dustry, we shall drop even further in the 
international standings. The fact that 
fishing is one of the most ancient of in- 
dustries does not mean that it must 
stand apart from progress. Indeed the 
success of other nations show that a 
partnership with technology is essential. 

Extension of the Commercial Fisheries 
Research and Development Act will al- 
low the continuation of the 223 projects 
in 47 States and four other areas under 
U.S. jurisdiction; will insure funding for 
the 135 professional and technical per- 
sonnel whose employment by the States 
was made possible by the law; and will 
continue the 44 research and develop- 
ment projects now being carried out 
through contracts with educational in- 
stitutions. 

The most important continuation 
which we can make through extension 
of Public Law 88-309, however, is that 
of the spirit of cooperation and partner- 
ship between the States and the Federal 
Government so as to insure the solu- 
tion of local and regional problems by 
those most familiar with those problems. 

It is for these reasons that I heartily 
support the bill H.R. 18808, introduced 
by the chairman, and I urge the similar 
support of my colleagues. 


BORDER DEVELOPMENT AND 
FRIENDSHIP 


Mr. WHITE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, as the Rep- 
resentative of the largest city along our 
friendly border with Mexico, I have the 
honor to introduce a bill, in which I am 
joined by other border Congressmen, to 
give congressional recognition and en- 
dorsement to the decision by the Presi- 
dents of the United States and Mexico 
last year, when they set up the Joint 
United States-Mexico Commission on 
Border Development and Friendship. 
Joining me in this sponsorship are: the 
gentlemen from California [Mr. VAN 
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DEERLIN and Mr. TUNNEY], the gentle- 
man from Arizona [Mr. UDALL], the gen- 
tleman from New Mexico [Mr, WALKER], 
and the gentlemen from Texas [Mr. 
FISHER and Mr. KAZEN]. 

The bill we have introduced, H.R. 
18807, will formally establish the U.S. 
section of the Commission on Border 
Development and Friendship, and pro- 
vide a statutory foundation for its im- 
portant activities. 

The establishment of this Commission, 
by agreement with the Presidents of the 
United States and the Republic of Mexi- 
co, opened a new chapter in the relations 
with our good neighbor to the south. 
Our two countries stated by their actions 
that the good neighbor policy is not 
merely something to be accepted, but to 
be worked at, every day, for the benefit 
of our two countries. 

As the first Chairman of the U.S. sec- 
tion, I was pleased that the President 
chose Ambassador Raymond L. Telles, 
the former mayor of my home city, El 
Paso, Tex., and more recently our Am- 
bassador to Costa Rica. While in the 
armed services of our country, Mr. Telles 
also held diplomatic liaison posts in 
Mexico. 

As President Johnson pointed out in 
his message to Congress, recommending 
that the U.S. section of the Border Com- 
mission be given congressional sanction, 
the two sections of the Commission are 
already hard at work. They have estab- 
lished formal mechanism for dealing 
with emergencies and disasters along the 
border area. They have agreed on a joint 
training center to assist the unemployed 
and underemployed on both sides of the 
border. They are in the process of es- 
tablishing pilot joint community service 
centers to aid low-income groups of both 
nations. They are now engaged in an 
industrialization study to pursue the 
possibility of increased industrialization 
of the border. They are strengthening 
the already excellent working relation- 
ships in the field of public health; and 
have held a joint workshop to discuss 
mutual urban problems—a project to be 
repeated at sister communities all along 
the border. 

This excellent work deserves our sup- 
port, and I hope we shall approve the 
legislation to continue it in the present 
Congress. It will then stand as a means 
of achieving the continuing good rela- 
tions we have pledged with Mexico. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

(The following (at the request of Mr. 
Me) to revise and extend their remarks 
and to include extraneous matter:) 

Mr. GUBSER, for 30 minutes, today. 

Mr. COLLIER, for 10 minutes, today. 

Mr. Epwarps of Alabama, for 10 min- 
utes, today. 

Mr. ASHBROOK, for 15 minutes, today. 

Mr. Kuprerman, for 30 minutes, on 
Wednesday, July 31. 

Mr. Diees (at the request of Mr. PAT- 
TEN), for 60 minutes, on July 30, and to 
revise and extend his remarks and in- 
clude extraneous matter. 
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EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
revise and extend remarks was granted 
to: 

Mr. Popet. during the Committee of 
the Whole on the McClory amendment. 

Mr. Brasco in the Committee of the 
Whole today prior to the vote on the Mc- 
Clory amendment. 

Mr. DINGELL in the Committee of the 
Whole today on his amendment relating 
to retroactivity, and to include extrane- 
ous material. 

Mr, Mappen and to include an edi- 
torial. 

Mr. Dote to revise and extend his re- 
marks immediately prior to vote on Mc- 
Clory amendment with reference to Fed- 
eral licensing. 

Mr. Mize to revise and extend his re- 
marks immediately following remarks of 
Mr. KEITH. 

Mr. KEITH to revise and extend his re- 
marks immediately preceding the vote 
on the McClory amendment enabling 
States to adopt licensing for all firearms. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Mize) and to include ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr. Maruias of Maryland in five in- 
stances. 

Mr. GURNEY. 

Mr. BROOMFIELD in two instances. 

Mr. ASHBROOK in three instances. 

Mr. SCHERLE. 

Mr. GOODLING. 

Mr. COLLIER in four instances. 

Mr. CLEVELAND in two instances. 

Mr. Wyman in two instances. 

Mr. Epwarps of Alabama in one in- 
stance. 

Mr. Burton of Utah in 10 instances. 

Mr. Tarcorr in two instances. 

Mr. HUNT. 

Mr. Horton in two instances. 

Mr. Harvey. 

Mr, SHRIVER. 

Mr. CURTIS. 

Mr. Rumsretp in three instances. 

Mr. Bray in two instances. 

Mrs. Rez of Illinois in two instances. 

Mr. ROBISON. 

Mr. DERWINSKI in three instances. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. ParrEN) and to include ex- 
traneous matter:) 
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Mr. FALLON in two instances. 
Mr. HENDERSON in two instances, 
Mr. FULTON of Tennessee. 

Mr. Murpuy of New York. 

Mr. Leccett in two instances. 
Mr. KLuczxxskr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 
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Mr. Fraser in two instances. 
Mr. Pucrnski in 12 instances. 
Mr. MEEDS. 


Mr. Dappario. 
Mr. Ryan in four instances, 
Mr. WHITENER. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled bills of the House of the 
following titles, which were thereupon 
signed by the Speaker: 

H.R. 25. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior, in cooperation with the 
States, to conduct an inventory and study 
of the Nation’s estuaries and their natural 
resources, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 10673. An act to amend title III of 
the Packers and Stockyards Act, 1921, as 
amended; and 

H.R. 18065. An act to amend the Foreign 
Service Buildings Act, 1926, to authorize ad- 
ditional appropriations. 


SENATE ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to enrolled bills of the Senate of the 
following titles: 


S. 6. An act to authorize the Secretary of 
the Interior to construct, operate, and main- 
tain the initial stage of the Oahe unit, James 
division, Missouri River Basin project, South 
Dakota, and for other purposes; 

S. 1582. An act to require that contracts 
for construction, alteration, or repair of any 
public building or public works of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia be accompanied by a per- 
formance bond protecting the District of 
Columbia and by an additional bond for the 
protection of persons furnishing material 
and labor, and for other purposes; and 

S. 3456. An act to provide that the prose- 
cution of the offenses of disorderly conduct 
and lewd, indecent, or obscene acts shall be 
conducted in the name of and for the bene- 
fit of the District of Columbia. 


BILL PRESENTED TO THE 
PRESIDENT 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on this day present 
to the President, for his approval, a bill 
of the House of the following title: 

H.R. 16024. An act to extend for 2 years the 
act of September 30, 1965, relating to high- 
speed ground transportation, and for other 
purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; according- 
ly (at 7 o’clock and 40 minutes p.m.), 
under its previous order, the House ad- 
journed until tomorrow, Wednesday, 
July 24, 1968, at 11 o’clock a.m. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

2078. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, Department of the Army, dated 
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June 3, 1968, submitting a report, together 
with accompanying papers and an illustra- 
tion, on an interim report on San Diego 
Harbor, San Diego, Calif., requested by reso- 
lutions of the Committee on Rivers and Har- 
bors of the House of Representatives and the 
Committee on Public Works, U.S. Senate, 
adopted March 5, 1946, and August 13, 1958, 
and is also in partial response to an item in 
the River and Harbor Act approved March 2, 
1945 (H. Doc. No. 365); to the Committee on 
Public Works and ordered to be printed with 
an illustration. 

2079. A letter from the Chairman, Foreign 
Claims Settlement Commission of the United 
States, transmitting the first annual report 
of the activities of the Commission for the 
year ended December 31, 1967, pursuant to 
the provisions of Public Law 89-348 (79 
Stat. 1312); to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 


2080. A letter from the Executive Director, 
Federal Communications Commission, trans- 
mitting a report on the backlog of pending 
applications and hearing cases in the Federal 
Communications Commission as of May 31, 
1968, pursuant to section 5(e) of the Com- 
munications Act, as amended, July 16, 1952, 
by Public Law 554; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

2081. A letter from the Chairman, Federal 
Trade Commission, transmitting a copy of 
the publication entitled “Economic Report 
on the Banking Industry”; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

2082. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, U.S. 
Department of Justice, transmitting reports 
on aliens who conditionally entered the 
United States under section 203(a) (7) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act during the 
6-month period ending June 30, 1968, pur- 
suant to the provisions of section 203(f) of 
the act; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

2083. A letter from the Deputy Assistant 
Secretary of Administration of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, transmitting a report 
on grants made during calendar year 1967 to 
nonprofit institutions and organizations for 
support of scientific research programs pur- 
suant to section 3 of Public Law 85-934 
(72 Stat. 1793, 42 U.S.C. 1891); to the Com- 
mittee on Science and Astronautics. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. MADDEN: Committee on Rules, House 
Resolution 1271. Resolution providing for the 
consideration of H.R. 15045, a bill to extend 
certain expiring provisions under the Man- 
power Development and Training Act of 1962, 
as amended (Rept. No. 1774). Referred to the 
House Calendar. 

Mr. SISK: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 1272. Resolution providing for the 
consideration of H.R. 18209, a bill to amend 
the Consolidated Farmers Home Administra- 
tion Act of 1961, as amended, to provide for 
loans to supplement farm income and to 
provide for additional recreation loans, ex- 
tend the period for water and sewer grants 
prior to completion of a comprehensive plan, 
increase the amount of unsold insured loans 
that may be made out of the fund, raise the 
aggregate annual limits on grants, remove 
the annual ceiling on insured loans and 
for other purposes (Rept. No. 1775). Referred 
to the House Calendar. 

Mr. COLMER: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 1273. Resolution waiving points 
of order against H.R. 18707, a bill making ap- 
propriations for the Department of Defense 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1969, and 
for other purposes (Rept. No. 1776). Referred 
to the House Calendar. 
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Mr. DULSKI: Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. H.R. 18663. A bill to amend 
title 39, United States Code, to permit ac- 
ceptance by postal employees of checks and 
money orders under certain conditions, to 
curtail the mailing of certain articles which 
present a hazard to postal employees or proc- 
essing machines, to provide for the employ- 
ment of necessary postal field service per- 
sonnel, and for other purposes; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1777). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union. 

Mr. GARMATZ: Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. S. 3030. An act to 
amend section 3 of the act of November 2, 
1966, relating to the development by the 
Secretary of the Interior of fish protein con- 
centrate; with amendment (Rept. No. 1782). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. PATMAN: Committee on Banking and 
Currency. H.R. 17361. A bill to provide for 
the striking of medals in commemoration of 
the 150th anniversary of the founding of 
the city of Memphis (Rept. No. 1783). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 

Mr. PATMAN: Committee on and 
Currency. S. 3671. An act to provide for the 
striking of medals in commemoration of the 
200th anniversary of the founding of Dart- 
mouth College (Rept. No. 1784). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. PATMAN: Committee of conference. 
S. 3497. An act to assist in the provision of 
housing for low-and moderate-income fam- 
ilies, and to extend and amend laws relating 
to housing and urban development (Rept. 
No. 1785). Ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRI- 
VATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. SMITH of New York: Committee on 
the Judiciary, H.R. 1596. A bill for the relief 
of Dometrios Konstantinos Georgaras (also 
known as James K. Georgaras); with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1778). Referred to the Com- 
m of the Whole House. 

. MESKILL: Committee on the Judi- 
5 H.R. 3193. A bill for the relief of Red - 
dick B. Still, Jr., and Richard Carpenter; with 
amendment (Rept. No, 1779). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. ASHMORE: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H.R. 9566. A bill for the relief of Francis 
M. Rogallo and Gertrude S. Rogallo (Rept, 
No. 1780). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House, 

Mr. TENZER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 11255. A bill for the relief of Mae Lama 
Mining Co., Ltd. (Rept. No. 1781). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House, 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BLATNIK (for himself, Mr. 
HOLIFIELD, Mr. ROSENTHAL, Mrs. 
DWYER, Mr. ERLENBORN, Mr. BROWN 
of Ohio, and Mr. EDWARDS of Ala- 
bama) : 

H.R. 18826. A bill to achieve the fullest co- 
operation and coordination of activities 
among the levels of government in order to 
improve the operation of our Federal system 
in an increasingly complex society, to im- 
prove the administration of grants-in-aid to 
the States, to permit provision of reimburs- 
able technical services to State and local 
government, to establish coordinated inter- 
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governmental policy and administration of 
grants and loans for development assistance, 
to provide for the acquisition, use, and dis- 
position of land within urban areas by Fed- 
eral agencies in conformity with local gov- 
ernment programs, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Government Operations, 
By Mr. ANDERSON of Tennessee: 

H.R. 18827. A bill to establish the Com- 
mission for the Improvement of Government 
Management and Organization; to the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. 

H.R. 18828. A bill to amend title 39, United 
States Code, to permit acceptance by postal 
employees of checks and money orders under 
certain conditions, to curtail the mailing of 
certain articles which present a hazard to 
postal employees or processing machines, to 
provide for the employment of necessary 
postal feld service personnel, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

By Mr. DE ta GARZA: 

H.R. 18829. A bill to amend title 10 of the 
United States Code to prohibit the assign- 
ment of a member of an armed force to com- 
bat area duty if any of certain relatives of 
such member dies, is captured, is missing in 
action, or is totally disabled as a result of 
service in the Armed Forces in Vietnam; to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. FEIGHAN: 

H.R. 18830. A bill to amend title 10 of the 
United States Code to prohibit the assign- 
ment of a member of an armed force to com- 
bat area duty if any of certain relatives of 
such member dies, is captured, is missing in 
action, or is totally disabled as a result of 
service in the Armed Forces in Vietnam; to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. HALL: 

H.R. 18831. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 with respect to the 
trade or business deduction allowable with 
respect to travel by automobile; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr, PODELL;: 

H.R. 18832. A bill to attend the Military 
Selective Service Act of 1967 to provide for a 
fair and random system of selecting persons 
for induction into military service, to provide 
for the equal application of deferment 
policies, to authorize an investigation of the 
feasibility of establishing a volunteer army, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

H.R. 18833. A bill to amend title 10 of the 
United States Code to prohibit the assign- 
ment of a member of an armed force to com- 
bat area duty if any of certain relatives of 
such member dies, is captured, is missing in 
action, or is totally disabled as a result of 
service in the Armed Forces in Vietnam; to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr, PUCINSEI: 

H.R. 18834, A bill to amend title 10 of the 
United States Code to prohibit the assign- 
ment of a member of an armed force to com- 
bat area duty if any of certain relatives of 
such member dies, is captured, is missing in 
action, or is totally disabled as a result of 
service in the Armed Forces in Vietnam; to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. ST. ONGE: 

H.R. 18835. A bill to amend section 201 of 
the Revenue and Expenditure Control Act of 
1968; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. STAGGERS: 

H.R. 18836. A bill to establish in the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare the positions of Deputy Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare and Under 
Secretary of Health and Science; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN (for himself, 
Mr. JoHnson of California, Mr. DEL- 
LENBACK, Mr. Sisk, Mr. Wrarr, Mr. 
BLANTON, Mr. ADDABBO, Mr. EITLBERG, 
Mr. HANsEN of Idaho, Mr. MCCLURE, 
Mr. BATTIN, Mr. PELLY, Mr. ULLMAN, 
and Mr. Myers): 
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H.R. 18837. A bill to establish the quan- 
tity of unprocessed timber from certain Fed- 
eral lands which may be sold for export dur- 
ing the calendar years 1968 through 1972; to 
the Committee on Interor and Insular Af- 
fairs. 

By Mr. FLOOD: 

H.R. 18838. A bill to require congressional 
approval before a license may be granted for 
the construction of any facility for the com- 
mercial generation of electricity from nuclear 
energy; to the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy. 

By Mr. GRAY: 

H.R. 18839. A bill to require congressonal 
approval before a license may be granted 
for the construction of any facility for the 
commercial generation of electricity from 
nuclear energy; to the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy. 

By Mr. HELSTOSKI: 

H.R. 18840. A bill to amend title 10 of the 
United States Code to prohibit the assign- 
ment of a member of an armed force to 
combat area duty if any of certain relatives 
of such member dies, is captured, is missing 
in action, or is totally disabled as a result of 
service in the Armed Forces in Vietnam; to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. KING of New York: 

H.R. 18841. A bill to amend title 28, United 
States Code, to establish certain qualifica- 
tions for persons appointed as judges or jus- 
tices of the United States; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LANDRUM: 

H.R. 18842. A bill to authorize a study for 
a waterway connecting the Savannah and 
Tennessee Rivers, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. NEDZI: 

H.R. 18843. A bill to amend title 10 of the 
United States Code to prohibit the assign- 
ment of a member of an armed force to com- 
bat area duty of any of certain relatives of 
such member dies, is captured, is missing in 
action, or is totally disabled as a result of 
service in the Armed Forces in Vietnam; to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. ROTH (for himself, Mrs. BoL- 
TON, Mr. Don H. CLAUSEN, Mr. CON- 
ABLE, Mr. CORBETT, Mr. Escu, Mr. 
FASCELL, Mr. FULTON, of Pennsyl- 
vania, Mr. Gusser, Mr. McCrory, 
Mr, MATSUNAGA, Mr. Moore, Mr. 
Morse, Mr. Sartor, Mr. Urr, and Mr. 
ZION): 

H.R. 18844, A bill to create a catalog of 
Federal assistance programs, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

By Mr. STRATTON: 

H.R. 18845. A bill to amend the Service 
Contract Act of 1965 to make its provisions 
applicable to all service contracts, whenever 
entered into; to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 

By Mr. ULLMAN (for himself, Mr. 
FoLEY, Mr, JoRNSON of California, 
Mr. MCCLURE, Mr. Hansen of Idaho, 


H.R. 18846. A bill to license the export of 
softwood logs from Federal lands; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. BATTIN: 

H.R. 18847. A bill to license the export. of 
softwood logs from Federal lands; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. DOLE: 

H.R. 18848. A bill to amend the Military 
Selective Service Act of 1967 with respect to 
occupational and student deferments, physi- 
cal and mental standards for induction, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

By Mr. HOWARD: 

H.J. Res. 1415. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution to pro- 
vide for the direct election of the President 
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and the Vice President; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 
By Mr, ICHORD: 

H.J. Res. 1416. Joint resolution to permit 
State agreements for coverage under the 
hospital insurance program for the aged; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. GOODELL (for himself and 


listing operating Federal assistance programs 
as compiled during the Roth study; to the 
Committee on House Administration. 

By Mr. HAYS: 

H. Res. 1274. Resolution relating to the 
management of the House restaurant and 
the cafeteria and other food service facili- 
ties of the House of Representatives; to the 
Committee on House Administration. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
several referred as follows: 

By Mr. ADAMS: 

H.R. 18849. A bill for the relief of Carmine 

Preziuso; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. BOLAND: 

H.R. 18850. A bill for the relief of Joseph 
J. Morris; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 18851. A bill for the relief of Ahuva 
Ovadia; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BURTON of California: 

H.R. 18852. A bill for the relief of Take- 
hiko Oda; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 18853. A bill for the relief of Catalina 
Rubang Villaluz; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
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H.R. 18854. A bill for the relief of Nemesio 
Berino Gubatan, Jr., and his wife, Perla San- 
tos Gubatan; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R. 18855. A bill for the relief of Chizuko 
Hanai; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 18856. A bill for the relief of Peggy 
Moran (nee Miles); to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, 

H.R. 18857. A bill for the relief of Roger 
David Scullion; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R. 18858. A bill for the relief of Helen E. 
Zamora; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CAREY: 

H.R. 18859. A bill for the relief of Angelo 

Ferrante; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr, CONTE: 

H. R. 18860. A bill for the relief of Genowefa 

Pogoda; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mrs. DWYER: 

H.R. 18861. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Iran Sheedfar; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. FALLON: 

H.R. 18862. A bill for the relief of Bernd 

Quandt; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. FARBSTEIN: 

H.R. 18863. A bill for the relief of Louise 
Adda Phillips; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. FINO: 

H.R. 18864. A bill for the relief of Mrs. An- 
tonina Alabiso, Filippo Alabiso, and Giovanni 
Alabiso; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 18865. A bill for the relief of Leonarda 
Bongiorno; to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary. 
H.R. 18866. A bill for the relief of Betty Diaz 
y Ferrero; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 18867. A bill for the relief of Filippo 
Morici; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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By Mrs. KELLY: 

H.R. 18868. A bill for the rellef of Melmet, 
Emel, and Ahmet Sidali; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. NIX: 

E.R. 18869. A bill for the relief of Rosa- 
linda Misagal; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. O'NEILL of Massachusetts: 

H.R. 18870. A bill for the relief of Norberto 
B. Santos; to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary. 
By Mr. PETTIS: 

H.R. 18871. A bill for the relief of Luls 
Salvago-Toledo; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr, PHILBIN: 

H.R. 18872. A bill for the relief of Miss 
Ahuva Ovadia; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROONEY of Pennsylvania: 

H.R. 18873. A bill for the relief of Nehmetal- 
lah Youssef Khouri; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROSENTHAL: 

H.R. 18874. A bill for the relief of Miss 
Giuseppa Bulla; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROYBAL: 

H.R. 18875. A bill for the relief of Eusta- 
thios Tslabouris and his wife, Maria Tsia- 
bouris, to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ST GERMAIN: 

H.R. 18876. A bill for the relief of Caterina 

Messina; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. WALKER: 

H.R. 18877. A bill for the relief of Dr. Jagir 
Singh Randhawa; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. WRIGHT: 

H.R. 18878. A bill for the relief of Irini 
i aa to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 


SENATE—Tuesday, July 23, 


The Senate met at 12 noon, and was 
called to order by the Acting President 
pro tempore. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Eternal God, who art righteous in all 
Thy ways and holy in all Thy works, 
whose kingdom is an everlasting king- 
dom, and whose dominion endureth 
throughout all generations, and yet who 
art nigh unto all them that call upon 
Thee in truth. 

All that is highest and deepest in our 
own lives finds its source in the living 
fountain of Thine own being: 


For every virtue we possess 
And every victory won, 

And every thought of holiness 
Are Thine alone. 


Speak to our hearts when courage fails 
and men faint for fear and the love of 
many grows cold and there is distress 
among the nations of the earth. 

Keep us resolute and steadfast in the 
things that cannot be shaken. Restore 
our faith in the omnipotence of good; 
and may we see beyond the seen and 
temporal things unseen and eternal. 

We ask it in the Redeemer’s name. 
Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the reading of 
the Journal of the proceedings of Mon- 
day, July 22, 1968, be dispensed with. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States submitting nomi- 
nations were communicated to the 
a by Mr. Leonard, one of his secre- 

es. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro 
tempore laid before the Senate messages 
from the President of the United States 
submitting sundry nominations, which 
were referred to the appropriate com- 
mittees. 

(For nominations this day received, see 
the end of Senate proceedings.) 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives by Mr. Hackney, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 


House had passed, without amendment, 
the following bills of the Senate: 


S. 1532. An act to require that contracts 
for construction, alteration, or repair of any 
public building or public work of the District 
of Columbia be accompanied by a perform- 
ance bond protecting the District of Colum- 
bia and by an additional bond for the protec- 
tion of persons furnishing material and labor, 
and for other purposes; and 

S. 3456. An act to provide that the prosecu- 
tion of the offenses of disorderly conduct and 
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lewd, indecent, and obscene acts shall be 
conducted in the name of and for the benefit 
of the District of Columbia. 


The message also announced that the 
House had passed the following bills, 
each with an amendment, in which it re- 
quested the concurrence of the Senate: 

S. 1224. An act to establish a register of 
blind persons in the District of Columbia, 
to provide for the mandatory reporting of in- 
formation concerning such persons, and for 
other purposes; and 

S. 1228. An act to authorize projects grants 
for construction and modernization of hos- 
pitals and other medical facilities in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 


The message further announced that 
the House had agreed to the amendment 
of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 25) to au- 
thorize the Secretary of the Interior, in 
cooperation with the States, to conduct 
an inventory and study of the Nation’s 
estuaries and their natural resources, 
and for other purposes. 

The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H.R. 10673) to 
amend title III of the Packers and Stock- 
yards Act, 1921, as amended. 

The message further announced that 
the House had disagreed to the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
13781) to amend title II of the Marine 
Resources and Engineering Development 
Act of 1966, asked a conference with the 
Senate on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses thereon, and that Mr. LEN- 
non, Mr. Rocers of Florida, Mr. DOWN- 
ING, Mr. Moser, and Mr. PELLY were 
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appointed managers on the part of the 
House at the conference. 

The message also announced that the 
House had disagreed to the amendments 
of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 17903) 
making appropriations for public works 
for water and power resources develop- 
ment, including certain civil functions 
administered by the Department of De- 
fense, the Panama Canal, certain 
agencies of the Department of the 
Interior, the Atlantic-Pacific Inter- 
oceanic Canal Study Commission, the 
Delaware River Basin Commission, In- 
terstate Commission on the Potomac 
River Basin, the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority, and the Water Resources Coun- 
cil, and the Atomic Energy Commission, 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1969, 
and for other purposes; agreed to the 
conference asked by the Senate on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon and that Mr. Kirwan, Mr. Evins 
of Tennessee, Mr. BOLAND, Mr. WHITTEN, 
Mr. Morris of New Mexico, Mr. MAHON, 
Mr. Ruopves of Arizona, Mr. Davis of Wis- 
consin, Mr. Rosison, and Mr. Bow 
were appointed managers on the part of 
the House at the conference. 

The message further announced that 
the House had disagreed to the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
15794) to provide for United States 
standards and a national inspection sys- 
tem for grain, and for other purposes; 
asked a conference with the Senate on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and that Mr. PURCELL, Mr. Fo- 
LEY, Mr. STUBBLEFIELD, Mr. BELCHER, and 
Mr. Teacve of California were appointed 
managers on the part of the House at 
the conference. 

The message also announced that the 
House had passed the following bills, in 
which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate: 

H.R. 15678. An act to increase the salaries 
of judges of the District of Columbia Court 
of General Sessions and the District of 
Columbia Court of Appeals and the salary 
of the judge of the District of Columbia Tax 
Court; and 

H.R. 18248. An act to amend the act of 
August 9, 1955, relating to certain common 
carrier operations in the District of Colum- 
bia. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message further announced that 
the Speaker had affixed his signature to 
the following enrolled bills: 


H.R. 272. An act to extend the period dur- 
ing which amounts transferred from the em- 
ployment security administration account in 
the unemployment trust fund to State ac- 
counts may be used by the States for pay- 
ment of expenses of administration; 

H.R.5815. An act for the relief of Lt. 
Comdr. William W. Gentry; 

H.R. 10923. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to convey the Argos Na- 
tional Fish Hatchery in Indiana to the Izaak 
Walton League; 

H.R. 14330. An act to provide a comprehen- 
sive program for the control of drunkenness 
and the prevention and treatment of al- 
coholism in the District of Columbia, and for 
other purposes; 

H.R. 16024. An act to extend for 2 years 
the act of September 30, 1965, relating to 
high-speed ground transportation, and for 
other purposes; and 

H.R. 18340. An act to amend section 212 
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(B) of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as 
amended. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED OR 
PLACED ON CALENDAR 


The following bills were each read 
twice by their titles and referred or placed 
on calendar as indicated: 

H.R. 15678. An act to increase the salaries 
of judges of the District of Columbia Court 
of General Sessions and the District of Co- 
lumbia Court of Appeals and the salary of 
the judge of the District of Columbia Tax 
Court; placed on the calendar; and 

HR. 18248. An act to amend the act of 
August 9, 1955, relating to certain common 
carrier operations in the District of Colum- 
bia; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 


REPORT OF A COMMITTEE SUB- 
MITTED DURING ADJOURNMENT 


Under authority of the order of the 
Senate of March 16, 1967, Mr. STENNIS, 
from the Committee on Appropriations, 
reported favorably, with amendments, 
on July 22, 1968, the bill (H.R. 18188) 
making appropriations for the Depart- 
ment of Transportation for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1969, and for other 
purposes, which bill was placed on the 
calendar, 


LIMITATION ON STATEMENTS DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
MORNING BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that statements in 
relation to the transaction of routine 
morning business be limited to 3 
minutes. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


AMENDMENT OF THE AGRICUL- 
TURAL ACT OF 1956 


Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which H.R. 
10915 to amend section 202 of the Agri- 
cultural Act of 1956 was passed yester- 
day. 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I move to 
lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will call the roll. 

75 bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded, 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


WE SHOULD RESUME DIPLOMATIC 
RELATIONS WITH CUBA—IT IS TO 
OUR ADVANTAGE TO DEAL DI- 
RECTLY INSTEAD OF THROUGH 
THE SWISS EMBASSY 


Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
almost 10 years ago—January 1, 1959— 
the corrupt Cuban dictator Batista fled 
from Cuba following his reign as an ab- 
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solute monarch for a period of years 
over our close neighbor to the south. 
Since that time he has enjoyed a good 
life in exile in Spain and on the French 
Riviera drawing out from time to time 
money from the huge sum he deposited 
in Swiss bank accounts. Fidel Castro, 
leading his guerrillas, immediately en- 
tered Havana in triumph, and for almost 
10 years he has ruled Cuba. Years have 
elapsed, and it appears that Fidel Castro 
is firmly entrenched and that he has the 
steadfast support of the large majority 
of the 7 million citizens of Cuba. I ex- 
press regret over that fact, but it is a 
historic fact. 

It has always been my judgment, Mr. 
President, that a mistake was made by 
President Eisenhower and our State De- 
partment officials in closing the U.S. Em- 
bassy in Havana and completely severing 
diplomatic relations between the United 
States and Cuba. I shall not question, 
compare, or even dispute that the tyr- 
anny of Castro’s avid Communist rule of 
Cuba may be worse than Batista’s tyran- 
nical and corrupt rule of the preceding 
years. However, the facts are that the 
people of Cuba—the workers in the sug- 
arcane fields and the poor living in the 
slums of Santiago, Havana and other 
cities—are better off and have somewhat 
greater contentment than they did dur- 
ing the Batista regime. By breaking dip- 
lomatic relations and closing our Em- 
bassy, unfortunately, the United States 
deprived itself of a listening post in Cuba. 
Throughout the past 10 years we have 
been entirely dependent upon the Swiss 
Embassy and its staff members. 

I have advocated over the years and 
advocate now that President Johnson 
should no longer appear to be blind to 
the fact that this little country, Cuba, 
90 miles from Key West and within our 
sphere of influence, has a viable govern- 
ment—a Communist government which 
we despise—but a government that ap- 
parently is firmly established there. Our 
neighbors, Canada and Mexico, have rec- 
ognized the government of Fidel Castro. 
They have friendly relations with that 
government. The commerce and trade 
they maintain has been profitable to 
both countries. In 1966 Canada exported 
24.5 million bushels of wheat to Cuba 
and received $49 million in payment. In 
1967 Canadian wheat exports to Cuba 
totaled 16.4 million bushels at a cost of 
$32 million, 

Cuba and the United States histori- 
cally have enjoyed close economic rela- 
tions with each other. Americans have 
enjoyed visiting in Cuba and have 
profited by those visits. Before the turn 
of the century, Americans died in Cuba 
to help that little island establish its 
independence. It would seem that we 
should renew those economic and com- 
mercial relations that we have enjoyed 
in the past and that we should again 
take delight in enjoying cultural 
relations. 

It has been awkward to deal with the 
government of President Dorticos of 
Cuba through a third party, the Swiss 
Embassy. That is not much of an open 
window for us to know precisely what is 
going on next door to us, although I 
know we have some CIA operatives on 
the spot. Officials of our Government 
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would do better and secure a more 
accurate picture of what is going on in 
Cuba were we to have an embassy in 
Havana staffed with American officials. 
What have we to lose by permitting a 
Cuban Embassy and a Cuban Ambassa- 
dor in Washington? Nothing. President 
Dorticos has been seeking for several 
years to have diplomatic relations re- 
stored. In fact, the Cuban Government 
has indicated a willingness to negotiate 
to compensate US. citizens and firms 
for their property seized by the Castro 
regime provided that diplomatic rela- 
tions will be resumed by our two 
countries. 

It may be that for selfish reasons cer- 
tain business interests such as the beet 
and sugar industries in our country may 
oppose recognition of Cuba. It is certain 
that witch hunters and extremist luna- 
tic rightwing splinter groups such as the 
John Birchites or “Birchsaps,” the Lib- 
erty Lobby, and other witch hunters 
would express horror at our recognizing 
the Government of Cuba. 

Mr. President, it can hardly be said 
that the United States has a mandate 
from Almighty God to dictate to every 
little country in the Western Hemisphere 
what sort of government it must main- 
tain. We have previously recognized the 
militarists of the Argentine Republic 
who in a midnight coup overthrew the 
duly elected President. We have diplo- 
matic relations with that Fascist re- 
gime. In Brazil the generals overthrew 
the elected government in another coup. 
We recognize and do business with that 
Fascist government. 

The present leaders of the Soviet 
Union would apparently like to disen- 
gage themselves from their relationship 
with Castro’s Cuba which is costing the 
U.S.S.R. more than $1 million a day. To 
show his gratitude, Castro has supported 
the Chinese Communists in their bitter 
and intense ideological battle with the 
Russians and has been following the 
Chinese brand of communism. 

Castro continues to support efforts to 
overthrow Latin American governments. 
It is apparently a fact that the Cuban 
Government has aided and abetted guer- 
rillas seeking to overthrow the Govern- 
ment of Bolivia and establish a Com- 
munist government there. That resulted 
in a disaster for the present Cuban lead- 
ership. As a condition for recognition 
and resumption of normal relations be- 
tween the United States and Cuba we 
should demand that the Cuban Govern- 
ment cease and desist any further at- 
tempts to subvert the government of any 
Latin American country. 

It beats me why we should be com- 
placent while our progressive neighbor to 
the north, the Commonwealth of Canada, 
is profiting from commercial relations 
with Cuba. The United Kingdom, 
Mexico and many other nations have 
recognized the Government of Cuba now 
in existence for almost 10 years. We 
should resume diplomatic relations with 
Cuba and obtain the same economic 
benefits through trade and commerce as 
our allies and our neighbors to the north 
and south. Furthermore, we are at a 
disadvantage in dealing with Cuba 
through a third party, the Swiss Em- 
bassy. Cuba without doubt would be- 
come a good customer of the United 
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States. Cubans need American products 
including medicines and drugs, clothing, 
beef, and many other nonstrategic prod- 
ucts of American farms and factories, 
We Americans, in turn, would no doubt 
import Cuban products such as sugar, 
rum, and fruits produced in the tropics, 
simply to mention a few. Trade makes 
for good neighbors. Good neighbors 
make for peace. 

Let us hope that our President and 
the Secretary of State will propose a 
diplomatic exchange and take the blind- 
ers from our eyes which should have 
been removed years ago; in fact, should 
never have been placed there on January 
3, 1961, by President Eisenhower less 
than a month before the end of his term 
of office. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the permanent 
Subcommittee on Investigations of the 
Committee on Government Operations 
and the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service be authorized to meet dur- 
ing the session of the Senate today. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


REPORT OF A COMMITTEE 


The following report of a committee 
was submitted: 


By Mr. SPONG, from the Committee on the 
District of Columbia, with an amendment. 

H.R. 16361. An act to provide additional 
revenue for the District of Columbia, and 
for other purposes (Rept. No. 1448). 


WHOLESOME POULTRY PRODUCTS 
ACT—REPORT OF A COMMITTEE— 
or teats VIEWS (S. REPT. NO. 
1449) 


Mr, JORDAN of North Carolina. Mr. 
President, from the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry, I report favorably, 
with an amendment, the bill (S. 2932) 
to clarify and otherwise amend the Poul- 
try Products Inspection Act, to provide 
for cooperation with appropriate State 
agencies with respect to State poultry 
products inspection programs, and for 
other purposes. I ask unanimous consent 
that the report be printed, together with 
minority views. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore, The report will be received and the 
bill will be placed on the calendar; and, 
without objection, the report will be 
printed, as requested by the Senator from 
North Carolina, 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were intro- 
duced, read the first time and, by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and re- 
ferred as follows: 


By Mr. MOSS (for himself, Mr. Bur- 
DICK, Mr, CHURCH, Mr. METCALF, and 
Mr. GRUENING) : 
S. 3868. A bill to amend the Revised Or- 
ganic Act of the Virgin Islands; and 
S. 3869. A bill to amend the Organic Act 
of Guam; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 
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(See the remarks of Mr. Moss when he in- 
troduced the above bills, which appear under 
a separate heading.) 

By Mr. $ 


y Mr. BIBLE: 

S. 3870. A bill for the relief of Teodoro L. 
Legarreta and Juan L. Uriarte; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HILL: 

S. 3871. A bill to amend the Public Health 
Service Act to support research and 
in diseases of digestive tract, including the 
liver and pancreas, and diseases of nutri- 
tion, and ald the States in the development 
of community programs for the control of 
these diseases, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

By Mr. BREWSTER: 

S. 3872. A bill for the relief of Fu Luen 

Kwan; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. THURMOND: 

S. 8878. A bill for the relief of Orin Brew- 

ington; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. ERVIN: 

S.J. Res. 194. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution relating 
to the appointment of members of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Ervin when he in- 
troduced the above joint resolution, which 
appear under a separate heading.) 


S. 3868 AND S. 3869—INTRODUCTION 
OF BILLS TO AMEND THE OR- 
GANIC ACTS OF THE VIRGIN 
ISLANDS AND GUAM 


Mr, MOSS. Mr. President, I introduce 
for myself, Mr. Burpick, Mr. CHURCH, 
Mr, GRUENING, and Mr. METCALF, two 
bills to amend the Organic Acts of the 
territories of Guam and the Virgin Is- 
lands to make the colleges there land- 
grant colleges eligible for the grants and 
services that such institutions receive. 

This would mean that both the Col- 
lege of the Virgin Islands and the Col- 
lege of Guam would provide agricultural 
and mechanical arts education, and agri- 
cultural extension services. 

In lieu of the donations of public land 
or land script provided to other land- 
grant colleges, both the colleges at Guam 
and the Virgin Islands would receive an 
appropriation of $3 million. Beyond that 
they would receive only the same annual 
proportionate share of funds and serv- 
ee that other land-grant colleges re- 
ceive. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore, The bills will be received and ap- 
propriately referred. 

The bills, introduced by Mr. Moss (for 
himself and other Senators), were re- 
ceived, read twice by their titles, and 
referred to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs, as follows: 

S. 3868. A bill to amend the Revised Or- 
ganic Act of the Virgin Islands; and 

S. 3869. A bill to amend the Organic Act 
of Guam. 


SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION NO. 
194—INTRODUCTION OF JOINT 
RESOLUTION PROPOSING AN 
AMENDMENT TO THE CONSTITU- 
TION RELATING TO THE APPOINT- 
MENT OF JUSTICES TO THE US. 
SUPREME COURT 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, during the 
last few weeks the Senate has been called 
upon to perform one of its most impor- 
tant constitutional functions—the con- 
sideration of the President’s nominations 
to the Supreme Court. Our deliberations 
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on the qualifications of these nominees 
have, once again, focused attention on 
what I feel is a primary weakness in the 
Court. That is, the method for selecting 
a new Justice. 

Because of the present Court’s easy 
willingness to depart from precedents 
and the plain meaning of the Constitu- 
tion, I feel that today our federal system 
stands in great jeopardy, and I believe we 
must begin now to devise some means 
which would ensure that only the best 
qualified people serve on the Court. Rath- 
er than continuing the present method 
which often results in appointments for 
political purposes and not for judicial 
excellence, we should try to find some 
way to complete the job begun by the 
Constitution of having a truly qualified 
and independent judiciary. 

Changing the methods of selecting the 
members of out three branches of Gov- 
ernment is not a novel idea. Both the ex- 
ecutive and legislative branches have 
undergone perfecting changes through 
the years. For example, a person now 
cannot be elected President more than 
twice, and the Vice-Presidency is no 
longer filled by the person having the 
second largest number of votes in a 
presidential election. Women are no 
longer denied the right to vote and no 
longer is the ballot denied to any person 
on account of race. In the legislative 
branch, Senators used to be elected by 
the legislatures of the States. This is no 
longer true. 

But the method of selecting the Su- 
preme Court Justices continues unchal- 
lenged just as it was in 1791, and I feel, 
Mr. President, that it is even more im- 
portant to ensure careful selection of the 
judiciary than the other two branches. 
As Alexis de Tocqueville, one of the most 
perceptive observers of American insti- 
tutions and life, said: 

The President, who exercises a limited 
power, may err without causing grave mis- 
chief in the State. Congress may decide amiss 
without destroying the union, because the 
electoral body in which Congress originates 
may cause it to retract its decisions by 
changing its members. But if the Supreme 
Court is ever composed of imprudent men 
or bad citizens, the Union may be plunged 
into anarchy or civil war. 


This quotation takes on particular sig- 
nificance at this time in our Nation’s his- 
tory when the judgment of just five men 
has been allowed, with increasing fre- 
quency, to seriously change the economic, 
social, and political direction of our Na- 
tion and to do so by overriding our writ- 
ten Constitution and the prerogatives of 
the States and our Federal Legislature. 

Mr. President, the drafters of the Con- 
stitution undertook to free Supreme 
Court Justices from all personal, politi- 
cal, and economic ambitions, fears, and 
pressures which harass the occupants of 
other public offices by stipulating that 
they should hold office for life, and re- 
ceive for their service a compensation 
which no authority on earth could re- 
duce. They undertook to impose upon 
each Supreme Court Justice a personal 
obligation to interpret the Constitution 
according to its true intent by requiring 
him to make an affirmation to support 
the Constitution. It causes me great pain 
to observe that the actions of the present 
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Supreme Court lead to the inescapable 
conclusion that the Founding Fathers 
did not devise a method of selecting 
Justices comparable to the trust they 
placed in them. 

Mr. President, I intend to offer a con- 
stitutional amendment designed to in- 
sure, as far as humanly possible, the ap- 
pointment of the best qualified people to 
the Supreme Court. In order to afford 
greater protection to the judicial branch, 
my amendment proposes a three-step 
method of approving a Supreme Court 
Justice. 

The procedure is as follows: 

First. Whenever a vacancy occurs in 
the office of Chief Justice of the United 
States or Associate Justice of the Su- 
preme Court, the President shall con- 
vene a conference which shall be at- 
tended by the presiding judge of the 
highest appellate court of each State and 
the chief judge of each judicial circuit of 
the United States. The senior chief judge 
of a judicial circuit of the United States 
shall preside at the conference, By ma- 
jority vote the conference shall designate, 
and the presiding officer of the confer- 
ence shall transmit to the President in 
writing, the names of five or more per- 
sons deemed by the conference to be 
qualified to fill the vacancy. 

Second. The President shall nominate 
one of the persons so designated to fill 
the vacancy. 

Third. If the Senate advises and con- 
sents to the appointment of such person, 
such person shall be appointed to fill the 
vacancy. If the Senate does not advise 
and consent to the appointment of any 
person so nominated, the President shall 
nominate another person so designated 
to fill the vacancy. 

I believe that my proposed amend- 
ment will make it as certain as possible 
that members of the Supreme Court will 
not be chosen on the basis of 
friendship with the President, political 
service rendered to the political party in 
power, or past association with politi- 
cally potent groups. Undoubtedly, these 
are worthwhile objectives. 

Mr. President, I hope all Members of 
the Senate will study the problem and 
will support my proposed solution. At the 
very least, however, I hope my proposed 
amendment will serve as a catalyst to 
inspire dialog on this vital and un- 
finished constitutional business. 

I ask unanimous consent that my pro- 
posed joint resolution be appropriately 
referred and that a copy of it be printed 
at this point in the body of the RECORD. 

I also ask unanimous consent that a 
copy of an article by Prof. Philip B. Kur- 
land, of the University of Chicago Law 
School, which appeared in the May 1966 
issue of Nation’s Business, which points 
out the weaknessess of the present 
method of selecting Supreme Court 
Justices, be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The joint resolution will be received 
and appropriately referred; and, without 
objection, the joint resolution and arti- 
cle will be printed in the RECORD. 

The joint resolution (S.J. Res. 194) 
proposing an amendment to the Consti- 
tution relating to the appointment of 
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members of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, introduced by Mr. ERVIN, 
was received, read twice by its title, re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary, 
and ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

S. J. RES. 194 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled (two-thirds of each 
House concurring therein), That the follow- 
ing article is proposed as an amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States, which 
shall be valid to all intents and purposes as 
part of the Constitution when ratified by 
the legislatures of three-fourths of the sev- 
eral States: 

“ARTICLE — 

“SECTION 1. Whenever a vacancy occurs in 
the office of Chief Justice of the United 
States or Associate Justice of the Supreme 
Court, the President shall convene a confer- 
ence which shall be attended by the presid- 
ing judge of the highest appellate court of 
each State and the chief judge of each judi- 
cial circuit of the United States. The senior 
chief judge of a judicial circuit of the 
United States shall preside at the conference. 
By majority vote the conference shall desig- 
nate, and the presiding officer of the confer- 
ence shall transmit to the President in writ- 
ing, the names of five or more persons deemed 
by the conference to be qualified to fill the 
vacancy. 

“Src. 2. The President shall nominate one 
of the persons so designated to fill the 
vacancy. If the Senate advises and consents 
to the appointment of such person, such 
person shall be appointed to fill the vacancy. 


‘If the Senate does not advise and consent to 


the appointment of any person so nominated, 
the President shall nominate another person 
so designated to fill the vacancy. 

“Src. 3. The shall have power to 
carry this Article into effect by appropriate 
legislation. 

“SEC. 4, This Article shall be inoperative 
unless it shall have been ratified as an 
amendment to the Constitution by the legis- 
latures of three-fourths of the States within 
seven years from the date of its submission 
to the States by the Congress.” 


The article, presented by Mr. Ervin, 
is as follows: 

WANTED: A NONPOLITICAL SUPREME COURT 

(Note.—Philip B. Kurland, author of this 
article, is professor of constitutional law at 
The University of Chicago and the author of 
several books on the Supreme Court. He was 
graduated from the Harvard Law School in 
1944, where he edited the Harvard Law Re- 
view. He has served as law clerk to Justice 
Felix Frankfurter of the United States Su- 
preme Court. Professor Kurland has been a 
Department of Justice attorney and consult- 
ant to the Economic Stabilization Agency. 
He is now consultant to the Senate judiciary 
subcommittee on separation of powers. 

(In 1960, Professor Kurland established 
The Supreme Court Review, an annual vol- 
ume devoted to a critical analysis of the 
Supreme Court, and has been editor since 
its founding.) 

Appointments to the U.S. Supreme Court 
are among the most important tasks assigned 
to the Presidency. And yet the appointments 
are generally made with the same bows to 
political expediency as the appointing of local 


The fault lies not alone with the Presi- 
dent, for the Senators who treat lower fed- 
eral court appointments as personal preroga- 
tives have been willing to leave appointments 
to the Supreme Court as the personal pre- 
rogative of the Chief Executive. Not since 
Judge John Parker was rejected more than 
three decades ago has the Senate blocked a 
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Presidential Supreme Court nomination. So 
seldom do nonpolitical factors play a part 
in judicial appointments that the surprise 
of the matter is that we have a Court which 
is not worse than it is. 

The President ought to put aside politics 
and patronage and seek out only the best 
talents to staff the Court. Obviously, there 
is something wrong with a method that al- 
lows a Learned Hand to remain a judge on 
the Court of Appeals, while appointments 
are offered to a Frank Murphy, to allow a 
William H. Hastie to remain on a Court of 
Appeals but give a Thurgood Marshall a 
High Court seat. The shame of the matter 
has been that a long list could be made up 
of the names of those best qualified to do the 
task of a Supreme Court Justice who were 
never appointed because political considera- 
tions took precedence. 

There have been times when a President 

acknowledged the appropriate standards, as 
when President Hoover appointed Benjamin 
Cardozo to the Court. But these have been 
rare. 
It is somewhat strange that those who 
so vociferously denounce the advanced age of 
Congressional committee chairmen are so 
unconcerned about the septuagenarian and 
octogenarian attainments of Justices of the 
Supreme Court. Perhaps these critics do not 
realize that Justice Hugo Black is 82; that 
the Chief Justice is 77; William O. Douglas, 
69; John Marshall Harlan, 68. 

When the “Nine Old Men” reached similar 
distinction, President Franklin Delano Roose- 
velt proposed to Congress that a new Justice 
be added to the Court for each of those over 
the age of 70, on the ground that aged 
Stig are incapable of performing their 

S. 


Roosevelt did not need to succeed with 


his court-packing bill because time was on 
his side. During his long tenure he ap- 
pointed eight Justices to the Court, in 
addition to elevating Harlan F. Stone to the 
Chief Justice’s chair. So, too, is it likely 
that the next President, whoever he is, will 
be called upon to make several appointments 
to the high tribunal. It seems appropriate, 
therefore, to look at the appointive process 
now. 
CHOOSING THE “RIGHT” MAN 


demonstrates that Presidents have 
not infrequently named persons to the Su- 
preme Court because the were 
expected to express judicial views sympa- 
thetic to those of the President. This basis 
for choice has resulted in disappointments. 

Joseph Story was appointed by President 
James Madison to counteract John Mar- 
shall's rampant federalism. Somehow Story’s 
Jeffersonian Republicanism disappeared as 
soon as he donned his judicial robes, and 
he quickly became Marshall’s strongest and 
most effective ally. 

President Theodore Roosevelt carefully 
checked with Henry Cabot Lodge about what 
he thought to be Oliver Wendell Holmes’ 
political predilections before putting him 
on the Court. After one decision, Roosevelt 
was purported to have remarked that he 
could have put a banana on the Court with 
more backbone than Holmes had shown. 

President Wilson's fighting, liberal Attor- 
ney General, James C. McReynolds, turned 
into an archreactionary on the Supreme 
Court. 

If one looks at recent history he, will see 
that of the eight appointments by FDR, 
four have generally been lined up on the 
left: Black, Douglas, Murphy and Rutledge. 
But the other four have been thought to be 
on the right: Reed, Prankfurter, Byrnes and 
Jackson. 

Of Eisenhower’s appointees, Warren and 
Brennan would be classified as liberal, but 
Harlan, Whittaker and Stewart are usually 
regarded as conservatives. 

President Kennedy appointed the left- 
leaning Goldberg, but he also appointed the 
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more conservative White. Only President 
Truman’s designees were all usually to be 
found to be on the same side. But Vinson, 
Minton, Clark and Burton were not on the 
side which Truman was believed to have 
espoused, 

Life tenure for the federal judiciary fre- 
quently dissolves political allegiances. 

President Johnson may expect that the 
ideals of the Great Society—whatever they 
may be—will be furthered by Justice Fortas 
and Marshall. But time has not yet borne 
out that Judgment. 


THE IRRELEVANCE OF RELEVANCE 


The error of the way of Supreme Court 
appointments lies not only in the choice 
of individuals because of their political 
proximity to the Chief Executive. Geography, 
race, religion and the personal friendship 
of the President are among other factors that 
have played, but should not play, a part in 
the making of a Justice. 

Nor will the currently proffered Congres- 
sional remedy, a requirement of prior ju- 
dicial experience, afford a rational criterion, 
For the fact is that the Supreme Court is 
like no other judicial body. Some of our best 
Justices never served in a judicial post before 
appointment to the Court. Many of our 
worst Justices did have prior service on a 
lower court. 

What is the Court's function? To whom is 
it responsible and for what? The disparate 
answers to these questions have made the 
Warren Court the most divided—and per- 
haps the most divisive—Supreme Court in 
American history. 

Clearly if you regard the Court as simply 
another political branch of the national goy- 
ernment, expected to make and effectuate 
policies that it deems desirable, you will seek 
the same qualities in Justices as you seek in 
legislators and executives. 

The Court, however, is politically irre- 
sponsible. Unlike the President and Congress, 
it has not constituency on whom it relies for 
return to office. Judicial life tenure was 
granted, not because the Court was to be a 
partisan in the political strife that is en- 
demic in our nation, but rather in order to 

t it to be above such political contests. 
And if that basis is in fact nonexistent, then 
perhaps the time has come to recognize the 
political nature of the Court and subject its 
members to the same controls imposed on 
other political branches of the government. 
The conflicting ideologies about the function 
and responsibility of the Supreme Court 
have been conveniently labeled “judicial ac- 
tivism,” on the one hand, and “Judicial re- 
straint,” on the other. 

Two points should certainly be made about 
this dichotomy. First, the difference between 
the two is a difference in degree, not in kind. 
Second, the contest has been one that has 
been waged throughout our history. 

John Marshall faced President Jefferson 
over the same issues—and won, Taney's 
Court confronted President Lincoln over the 
same issues—and lost, although it took a 
Civil War and three constitutional amend- 
ments to establish the defeat of the Court. 

The Roosevelt-Court fight derived from 
the New Deal's objection that the judiciary 
Was engaged in writing their personal predi- 
lections into the Constitution, This, the lib- 
erals of that era made quite clear, was not 
the function of the Supreme Court of the 
United States. Holmes was their hero be- 
cause he applied a doctrine of judicial re- 
straint. 

Things have changed. The liberals who 
once shouted about judicial tyranny and the 
usurpation of power by the Court are now 
proclaiming both the desirability of ac- 
knowledging the prime political role of the 
Court and its immunity from the exertion of 
political pressures from other branches of 
the government. 

A simple assertion of the right to eat cake 
and have it, too, 
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BEHAVIOR OF AN ACTIVIST COURT 


If there is one hallmark of the activist 
wing of the present Court, it is its concep- 
tion that in Holmes’ language constitution- 
ality does turn on the question whether the 
law under review “may seem to the judges 
who pass upon it, excessive, unsuited to its 
ostensible end, or based upon conceptions of 
morality with which they disagree.” There 
are now on the books a large number of 
opinions that adopt this position. 

And, in the area of statutory construction, 
this group tends to regard Congressional leg- 
islation as a license to spell out its own no- 
tions of what the statute should contain. A 
statute that is unpalatable to the Court and 
can not be reconstructed to its liking is in 
danger of falling afoul the limits of the new 
Constitution. 

The hard core of the activist bloc is made 
up of Warren, Douglas and Brennan, al- 
though the Chief Justice and Brennan— 
unlike Douglas—are a little queasy about all 
that pornography. Justice Black was once 
considered a solid member of this group, but 
its speedy reconstruction of the U.S. Con- 
stitution has tended to leave him far behind. 

The success of this bloc in the future will 
depend largely upon recruitment of Fortas 
and Marshall, on both of whom the liberals 
are pinning great hopes, 

What then are the general purposes to 
which the activists are committed? One can 
discern several major themes in the Court's 
recent efforts. Foremost is the Court’s egali- 
tarian bent. In recent years the Court's em- 
phasis has shifted from the vagaries of the 
“due process” clause, utilized in the past to 
support business and individual rights, to 
the equally amorphous commands of the 
“equal protection” clause, used largely in 
support of newly created rights of socially 
and economically disadvantaged groups. 

I do not mean to suggest by this that the 
Warren Court invented the “equal protec- 
tion” clause as a device for the creation of 
new privileges that it espouses. Chief Justice 
Taft found in it a means of preventing state 
legislatures from restricting the use of labor 
injunctions. 

There are, however, differences between the 
use of the “equal protection” clause by the 
Taft Court and its use by the Warren Court. 

The primary difference is in the clientele 
on whose behalf the clause is invoked. 

The second major theme of the Court’s 
work is the destruction of federalism in the 
American system by continued depletion of 
the power of the states. There is no novelty 
in this, except in terms of the rate at which 
it is traveling. After all, there is a major dif- 
ference between a car traveling at 30 miles 
por hour and a car traveling at 100 miles per 

our. 

It should be conceded, however, that if 
one looks at the role of the Court in American 
history, he will discover that the primary 
function of the Court has been to serve as a 
centripetal force in American government, 

The more interesting aspect of the Court’s 
centralizing tendencies has been its hus- 
banding of greater and greater authority to 
itself, providing compulsory solutions for 
complex problems that heretofore had been 
considered beyond the domain of judicial 
competence, 

On a less abstract level, the activist wing 
has shown its predilections, not in terms of 
principles, but rather in terms of parties. 
Between criminal defendants and prosecu- 
tors, its partisanship favors the defendants, 
except where they are such unpopular per- 
sons as James Hoffa, 

As between labor and government, it favors 
government; but as between labor and man- 
agement, it favors labor. Its choice is for the 
regulatory agency over the regulated in- 
dustry, and for the tax collector over the 
taxpayer. 

The Antitrust Division of the Justice De- 
partment must also win. 
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Property rights must fall before claims 
of civil rights. 

The major defect of the Court, to my 
mind, however, lies not in the conclusions 
it reaches so much as in the way that it 
reaches them. 

As two Yale professors noted in the early 
days of the Warren Court: “The Court’s 
product has shown an increasing incidence 
of the sweeping dogmatic statement, the 
formulation of results accompanied by little 
or no effort to support them in reason, in 
sum, of opinions that do not opine and per 
curiam orders that quite frankly fail to 
build the bridge between the authorities they 
cite and the results they decree.” 

This, to me, is the most serious charge 
leveled against the Court. To put it boldly, it 
is that the Court has not been honest in 
the means it had used to support its judg- 
ments. 

The Court’s political irresponsibility may 
be defended on the ground of the need to 
maintain its independence. However, since 
it is freed from any obligation to account 
directly to the electorate, the Court should 
be obliged to provide adequate explanation 
for its actions least fiat be substituted for 
reason, 

THE COURT AND ANTITRUST LAW 


In no single area is the misguided direc- 
tion of the Court more evident than in its 
development of antitrust law. Professor Mil- 
ton Handler, one of our foremost experts on 
antitrust law, both as a scholar and practi- 
tioner, has repeatedly pointed out the 
Court's failings. 

The fact would seem to be that this Court 
is either incapable or unwilling to express 
such policies as it purports to rest in decid- 
ing cases. 

A prime example of the Court's behavior is 
afforded by its creation of the “doctrine” of 
“potential competition” as an argument for 
inhibiting corporate mergers under the 
Clayton Act. If the “doctrine” were a real 
one, the Court would be required to have 
and use a good deal more information about 
the economics of the problems it purports to 
resolve than it has yet displayed. 

. Writing in The Supreme Court Review, 

George and Rosemary Hale have appropri- 
ately characterized the Court’s decisions: 

“The Supreme Court’s dislike for corporate 
mergers reached new heights in . . United 
States v. Continental Can Co. . . and 
United States v. El Paso Natural Gas Co. 
[in which] the Court made it pellucidly 
clear that the proscriptions of Section 7 of 
the Clayton Act extend to situations in 
which the parties to the proposed merger 
might become competitors as well as those 
in which the parties actually are in 
competition.” 

They appropriately concluded: “If, as may 
be the case, the Court is determined to block 
all mergers at whatever cost in efficiency—a 
position that is not wholly without merit on 
political grounds—then it would be prefer- 
able for the Court candidly to say so. Manip- 
ulation of the concept of potential 
competition so that plaintiffs invariably pre- 
vail can only lead to confusion.” 

The same criticism, that the Court places 
political objectives above legal ones, may be 
made of almost all its opinions in the area 
of economic regulation. 

Two generations ago, the American legal 
scene was flooded by observations of the legal 
realists demonstrating that the rules ap- 
plied by the judiciary were neither inspired 
nor revealed but simply created. The cult of 
the robe came under devastating attack, 
especially by law professors, for two reasons. 

First, because the notion of judges as a 
priesthood propagating the dogma of a faith 
was just too absurd to be supported by any- 
one who made a pretence of commitment to 
the truth. 

And second, perhaps, because the courts 
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of that period had tended to align them- 
selves with the propertied elements of the 
community: “property” rather than “equal- 
ity” was the shibboleth of the day. 

The Supreme Court is no longer aligned 
with the propertied classes but is rather 
in the vanguard of the political forces that 
would elevate the heretofore disadvantaged. 
This does not, to me at least, mean that 
the judicial robe has once again become a 
magic cloak. 

The faithful may, with a fervor not un- 
usual among the newly converted, see the 
clothes on the naked emperor. I find the 
exercise of power by the current Supreme 
Court no less naked than the exercise of 
power by its predecessor, despite the change 
in clientele. 

If that power is not to be denied it, the 
Court must justify its use, honestly. If there 
are reasons for the conclusions that the 
Court is reaching, they should be good enough 
reasons to stand public scrutiny. 

if they are not good enough to stand public 
scrutiny, they are not good enough. 

Wherein lies the fault for the indiscretions 
that the Court has committed? 

First, of course, the responsibility lies 
on the Justices who have made the decisions, 

Second, on the appointive power that has 
failed to remove the Court from the political 
arena, 

Third, on the national legislature that, in 
fact, delegates its role of making law to the 
executive and judicial branches of the 
government. 

Fourth, on the states which have volun- 
tarily become fiefs of the central government. 

Ultimately, however, the responsibility lies 
with the people of the nation. For, as Adlai 
Stevenson was wont to observe, we tend to 
get the kind of government we deserve. 

This nation, as we would know it, can sur- 
vive only so long as its people respect the law. 
They will respect the law only so long as the 
processes of la Whether by judiciary 
or legislature or executive, are worthy of that 
respect. 

As Justice Frankfurter once said: “Fit 
legislation and fair adjudication are attain- 
able. The ultimate reliance of society for 
the fulfillment of both these august func- 
tions is to entrust them only to those who 
are equal to their demands.” 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF BILLS 


Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that, at its next 
printing, the names of the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. Baker], the Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. Hansen], the Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. Harr], the Senator 
from Montana [Mr. METCALF], the Sena- 
tor from New Mexico [Mr. Montoya], the 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse], the 
Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. PELL], 
the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Scott], and the Senator from New Jer- 
sey [Mr. WILLIAMS] be added as cospon- 
sors of the bill (S. 698) the Intergov- 
ernmental Cooperation Act of 1967. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, on behalf of Mr. Lone of Missouri, 
I ask unanimous consent that, at its next 
printing, the name of the Senator from 
Montana [Mr. Metcatr] be added as a 
cosponsor of the bill (S. 3754) to repeal 
title III of the Omnibus Crime Control 
and Safe Streets Act of 1968, entitled, 
“Wiretapping and Electronic Surveil- 
lance.” 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 
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ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore announced that on today, July 23, 
1968, he signed the enrolled bill (H.R. 
16024) to extend for 2 years the act of 
September 30, 1965, relating to high- 
speed ground transportation, and for 
other purposes, which had previously 
been signed by the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives. 


AMENDMENT OF FOREIGN ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT OF 1961—AMENDMENTS 


AMENDMENT NO. 895 


Mr. JAVITS (for himself, Mr, BROOKE, 
Mr. HARTKE, Mr. HATFIELD, Mr. Macnu- 
SON, Mr. MILLER, Mr. PELL, and Mr. 
Percy) submitted amendments, intended 
to be proposed by them, jointly, to the 
bill (S. 3091) to amend further the For- 
eign Assistance Act of 1961, as amended, 
and for other purposes, which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations and ordered to be printed. 


EXTENSION FOR 2 YEARS OF THE 
AUTHORITY FOR MORE FLEXI- 
BLE REGULATION OF MAXIMUM 
RATES OF INTEREST OR DIVI- 
DENDS, HIGHER RESERVE RE- 
QUIREMENTS, AND OPEN-MARKET 
OPERATIONS IN AGENCY IS- 
SUES—AMENDMENT 


AMENDMENT NO. 896 


Mr. SPARKMAN proposed an amend- 
ment to the bill (S. 3133) to extend for 2 
years the authority for more flexible 
regulation of maximum rates of interest 
or dividends, higher reserve require- 
ments, and open-market operations in 
agency issues, which was ordered to lie 
on the table and to be printed. 

AMENDMENT NO. 897 


Mr. BENNETT submitted an amend- 
ment intended to be proposed by him, to 
Senate bill 3133, supra, which was or- 
dered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 


EXTENSION OF RENEGOTIATION 
ACT OF 1951—AMENDMENT 


AMENDMENT NO. 898 


Mr, HARTKE (for himself and Mr. 
Mourpxy) submitted an amendment, in- 
tended to be proposed by them, jointly, 
to the bill (H.R. 17324) to extend and 
amend the Renegotiation Act of 1951, 
which was ordered to lie on the table 
and to be printed. 


MOVEMENT OF NONFARMERS INTO 
AGRICULTURE 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, in a 
farm policy statement released on July 
18, Vice President HUMPHREY proposed 
“building a national economy where farm 
prosperity is a reality.” The Vice Presi- 
dent said this about the movement of 
nonfarmers into agriculture: 


I shall fight for federal taz reform to re- 
move. artificial incentives for the movement 
of nonfarmers into agriculture. These in- 
vestors now enjoy an unfair tax writeoff 
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break which gives them an advantage over 
independent farmers. Family farmers are 
efficient. enough to compete with anybody, 
providing the rules are fair, We have an ob- 
ligation to see that they are. 


On November 1, 1967, I introduced S. 
2613, a bill which would remove those 
artificial incentives that nonfarmers now 
have to move into agriculture. This year, 
on July 17, in a statement on the floor 
I advised other Senators that both the 
Treasury Department and the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture had just endorsed 
the objectives of that bill and had cited 
the need for swift action in this troubled 
area. As I also stated on July 17: 

The agency reports suggest certain con- 
structive modifications in the operation of 
the bill. I have asked the legislative counsel's 
office to incorporate those modifications in a 
new bill which I plan to introduce as soon 
as it is ready. 


Mr. President, I am delighted to know 
that the Vice President has endorsed the 
objectives of the proposed legislation. 
However, this comes as no surprise, since 
he has been a friend of the Nation’s 
farmers throughout his many years of 
public service. As I promised on July 
17, as soon as the revised bill is ready, 
I shall introduce it. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
statement by the Vice President be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


REMARKS OF VICE PRESIDENT HUBERT. H. 
HUMPHREY, JULY 18, 1968 


Today I want to discuss some of America’s 
most urgent business—building a national 
economy where farm prosperity is a reality 
and building a rural America that offers 
the best in modern living and opportunity. 

The business activity of small towns and 
cities is directly tied to conditions in agri- 
culture, Ask an implement dealer, a lumber 
yard manager, a banker, or any other busi- 
nessman in a rural community what happens 
to business when the farmers and ranchers 
have a bad year. There is a rule of thumb 
which says that we lose one Main Street busi- 
ness every time six farm families move out. 

Agriculture is America’s largest single in- 
dustry. 

It supports more families than any other. 

Our farmers are the keystone of America’s 
economic strength and food is a source of 
enormous potential export earnings in a 
hungry world. 

It is time to bring agriculture into the 
mainstream of our American economy. 

Low farm prices and inadequate income 
are the persistent symptoms of agriculture’s 
problems. 

But we must go further to tackle the basic 
issues, We have to do more. About high in- 
terest rates and the farm credit shortage; 
about expanding markets for farm commod- 
ities here and overseas; about ever-increas- 
ing production costs that take the profit out 
of farming, 

This urgent business belongs high on the 
agenda of the next Administration. And that 
Administration must be prepared to provide 
fundamental answers. 

I am ready and willing to take the case for 
agriculture to the American people—not as 
a special interest, but as a national interest. 

I mean to ask them for a mandate to as- 
sure America’s farmers the kind of return 
their productivity and importance deserves. 

I'll need your help. You will be choosing 
more than a new President this fall. You will 
also be choosing the Congress that will de- 
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cide whether or not America makes the new 
departures our farmers need, The composi- 
tion of that Congress is up to you. 

I believe our first step must be to recognize 
that we do not now have all the answers to 
agriculture's problems—and that no Wash- 
ington bureaucracy has all the answers 
either. 

The answers will have to be developed with 
the help of the farmers and their leaders. 
The President must have their advice before 
he asks Congress to act. 

A few days ago I issued a major statement 
on my concept of an Open Presidency. In 
it I called for a greater public contribution 
before governmental programs reach Con- 
gress, and also for greater popular participa- 
tion when executive departments adminis- 
ter acts of Congress, 

I called for the establishment of Councils 
of Citizens in the Executive Office of the 
President, in the Department of Agriculture, 
and in all other major executive depart- 
ments. I believe the Open Presidency would 
provide farmers and rural people with a bet- 
ter opportunity to make their case than they 
have enjoyed in the past, 

In addition, we need people with a specific 
agricultural background permanently locat- 
ed at critical points throughout the govern- 
ment, 

In the Tariff Commission, which deals 
with quotas and imports and other farm 
trade problems; 

In the Council of Economic Advisers, 
which counsels the President on taxes, bal- 
ance of payments, and other economic policy 
questions; 

In the Budget Bureau, where spending 
guidelines are established. 

In the Department of Transportation; 

And in the National Domestic Policy 
Council, I would establish in the White 
House to provide the same coordination and 
staffing for domestic programs which the 
National Security Council provides on for- 
eign policy and national defense issues, 

If I am elected, farm people will be there, 
making sure that agriculture gets the atten- 
tion it deserves—regularly. 

Meanwhile ... as a starter... I shall 
recommend a sizable increase in Farmers 
‘Home Administration lending authority to 
ease the farm credit situation, I shall also 
continue to urge passage of legislation to 
enable young farmers to finance land pur- 
chases over periods of up to 40 years. 

I shall fight for federal tax reform to re- 
move artificial incentives for the movement 
of non-farmers into agriculture. These in- 
vestors now enjoy an unfair tax writeoff 
break which gives them an advantage over 
independent farmers. Family farmers are 
efficient enough to compete with anybody, 
providing the rules are fair. We have an ob- 
ligation to see that they are. 

For the foreseeable future American agri- 
culture will need strong public programs to 
deal with the difficult problems of maintain- 
ing reasonable prices and a balance of supply 
and demand. I want our basie farm programs 
improved and made permanent. And I want 
them adequately funded, 

No other important sector of our economy 
has to come back to Congress time after 
time to get basic legislation renewed. It is 
time to end this requirement for farmers too, 

We need strategic reserves of major farm 
commodities. I favor a program that keeps 
these reserves at common-sense, clearly-de- 
fined levels. . . one which specifies how and 
when they can be released so they do not 
interfere with the market . and one which 
relies on private inventories for normal busi- 
ness operations. 

We. also need stronger farm cooperatives. 
Farmers continue to face serious price prob- 
lems, both in buying production items and 
in marketing commodities. We should ex- 
pand credit for all farm cooperatives, in- 
cluding the rural electrics, and insist on a 
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more extensive public effort to build and 
strengthen them, 

We. need to build new export markets for 
our farm commodities. More sales of wheat, 
corn and soybeans, and their products, 
abroad mean more acres opened up for pro- 
duction here at home. 

I have urged a foreign policy of recon- 
ciliation and peace engagement with the So- 
viet Union and Eastern Europe—and with 
China when it chooses to rejoin the commu- 
nity of nations. 

In the years ahead, I am convinced that 
such a policy can pay real dividends—not 
only in peace for our children, but in im- 
portant new markets for American farms and 
industries. 

Meanwhile, America has an obligation to 
escalate the War on Hunger, both in our 
own country and around the world. 

The unparalleled productivity of American 
agriculture has enabled this nation to wage 
a War on Hunger abroad. American food has 
saved millions of children from permanent 
mental and physical injury. It has saved 
hundreds and thousands of lives, It has been 
one of America’s proudest contributions to 
world peace, one we can and must expand in 
the future. 

Here at home—given our national wealth 
and prosperity .. . given our agricultural pro- 
ductivity and abundance—no pretext can 
justify the fact of hunger, malnutrition, or 
starvation. 

Food stamp and commodity distribution 
programs must be put into operation in 
every county where severe problems of hun- 
ger exist. School lunches must be provided 
on a year-round basis for needy children 
as rapidly as possible. 

The time has come for a simple and di- 
rect declaration of national policy: every 
American must be provided enough to eat. 
This is not a matter for debate or argu- 
ment. It is simply a question of basic hu- 
manity and concern for our fellow man... 
a national obligation we must now meet. 

And let me emphasize an important part 
of that obligation: our farmers must get a 
jair price for what is nothing less than a 
major contribution to peace—here and in 
the world. 

Even if we can win these improvements for 
our farmers, the lasting health of Ameri- 
can agriculture must depend on what farm- 
ers can do for themselves. That means bar- 
gaining power. 

I am ready to work with you and for you 
on new concepts in farm bargaining power. 

Farmers need bargaining power. They want 
it. And they should have the right and op- 
portunity to use it. 

Finally, I want to point out that we can 
make additional strides in increasing the 
commercial demand for food through a vig- 
orous program to stimulate the American 
economy. New jobs and new income mean 
increased consumption of food—and of better 
food. 

I have spoken today about bringing agri- 
culture into the American economic main- 
stream. 

But we all know there is more to this sub- 
ject than dollars and cents. What we are 
really talking about is the quality of life in 
rural America—the opportunities you and 
your children have to take advantage of the 
unprecedented standard of living that Amer- 
ica offers today. 

We are talking about better schools, bet- 
ter hospitals. We are talking about commu- 
nities that can afford the public services 
which will attract new industries, new job 
opportunities and new income. 

We are talking about making it possible 
for rural youngsters to stay on the farm, stay 
In their home towns and still look forward 
to a full and rewarding life. 

Today, for every 175 rural youngsters who 
reach working age there are fewer than 100 
jobs. This year about 200 thousand of those 
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young Americans will leave home and go in- 
to the city. Their departure will make rural 
America a poorer place. Their leaving will 
not only separate them from their families 
but weaken our rural communities—weaken 
them spiritually as well as economically. 

I am for giving those youngsters—and 
every other American—a choice about where 
to live, where to work, where to raise their 
families. 

If they wish to live in the cities, those 
cities should be clean, wholesome and safe. 
Today, too often, they are not. 

If they want to live in a small town or 
on the farm, they should be able to do so 
and enjoy a maximum standard of living in 
every way. Today, too often, they cannot. 

The key to a fully developed rural Amer- 
ica—and one of the most important keys 
to the dilemma of urban blight which con- 
fronts this nation today—is economic equity 
for the American farmer. Today, too often, 
they do not have it. 

I have given you the facts as I see them. 

This nation has a great debt to the Amer- 
ican farmer and it is not being adequately 
repaid. 

It will be repaid only when farm families 
have the security and opportunities that 
are the birthright of all American families. 

It will be repaid only when America as- 
sures its farmers the same economic chance 
that others in our economy enjoy. 

That is my cause. 

I think it can be won in the next four 
years. 

I ask your help. 


THE PRESIDENT’S PLANS AFTER 
RETIREMENT FROM OFFICE 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, anyone 
and everyone who is acquainted with 
President Lyndon B. Johnson can easily 
believe the headline that appeared in 
the Sunday Star. Johnson Won't Be 
Exactly Idle After 1969,” it said. 

Under that headline appeared an ex- 
cellent feature written by Saul Pett, of 
the Associated Press, outlining the life 
that the President expects to lead after 
January 20 of next year, and detailing 
the problem faced by a man who has 
reached the pinnacle and now must step 
down. 

Decompression is a problem faced by every 
outgoing President but may be more acute 
with a man as intense as Lyndon Johnson, 
who puts in 16 to 18 hours a day on the 
job— 

Writes Mr. Pett. 

One thing that comes through solidly 
in Pett’s excellent story is that Lyndon 
Johnson has not started the decompres- 
sion yet. He still works a taxing schedule, 
still concerns himself intensely with the 
welfare of the country, and still looks for 
improvements that can be made during 
his valedictory months, 

I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Pett’s article be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

JOHNSON Won't Be EXACTLY IDLE AFTER 1969 
(By Saul Pett) 

Asked recently what he looked forward to 
most in retirement, Lyndon Johnson an- 
swered quickly, “Freedom, I guess.” 

“Freedom,” the President told his visitor 
in a characteristic combination of plaintive 
and combative tones, “to be my own man. To 
hike in the pastures 14 or 15 miles a day with 
no phones and no reporters, To sleep under 
the stars, To be able to take my wife by the 
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hand and walk through the woods without 
40 Secret Service men around, 

“I look forward to the day when the press 
won't give a damn about me as copy, when I 
can walk in and get a beer and a hamburger 
somewhere without it being regarded as out- 
rageous.” 

He looks forward, too, to being renewed 
by the love of his ranch and the Texas 
soil from which he sprang, to and 
lec , to conducting a vast study of the 
presidency, to collecting his papers, to spend- 
ing more time with his family, to being 
stimulated by the young, his own college 
students. 

It is a pretty picture. But will it work? 
How, one might seriously ask, are you going 
to keep him down on the farm after he's 
seen all that power? Decompression is a prob- 
lem faced by every outgoing president but 
may be more acute with a man as intense 
as Lyndon Johnson, who puts in 16 to 18 
hours a day on the job, virtually to the ex- 
clusion of all else, who has seen or held the 
inner core of power so long as Senate minor- 
ity leader, majority leader, vice president 
and President. 

NO EASING OUT 


There is no way to ease out of the presi- 
dency. One day you're it. The next day you're 
not. One day you're working 500 feet down 
in the water. The next day you're expected 
to surface without the bends, Speaking of 
the adjustment, William Howard Taft once 
noted it suddenly feels “like a giant loco- 
motive pulling a toy train.” The momentum 
remains. The payload is gone, 

For Dwight Eisenhower, a much less in- 
tense president than Lyndon Johnson, the 
gearing down had to come slowly after he 
left the White House. Out of lingering mo- 
mentum, he played a little subliminal game 
in his first few months of retirement. Read- 
ing of some new urgent national problem, 
he’d pick up a phone and call friends and 
former advisers, usually experts in the ap- 
propriate field. To each, he posed the prob- 
lem and asked what the other fellow would 
do about it. And then they matched judg- 
ments and sought an accommodation and de- 
cided, if they could, on a solution, Then 
they hung up. 

That’s as far as it could go. It was a dry 
run by men out of power, poker for match- 
sticks, a game for which Lyndon Johnson is 
ill equipped by temperament and nearly 40 
busy, highly charged years in Washington. 
Even in his last months in the White House, 
he remains as he was when a young con- 
gressman, in the words of his wife, a man 
for whom “every day must be wrung dry.” 

He himself, tells friends he doesn’t know 
what his decompression period will be like. 
“All I know,” he says, “is that I don’t have 
that feeling now. There was never enough 
time in my life to do everything I wanted to 
do, My judgment is that I'll have more to 
do than I'll have time for right up to the day 
they bury me. I have so many irons in the 
fire I don’t think I'll feel like Taft.” 

LADY BIRD HELPFUL 

Mrs. Johnson is hopeful but less certain. 

“There will be times, I suppose, when the 
unstructured and unregimented days will 
seem like a vacuum,” she said during an in- 
terview in the sunny, softly quiet parlor on 
the second floor of the White House. It was 
after lunch on a Sunday, and her husband 
had just returned to his office. “Actually, I 
expected the decompression stage to set in 
tight after he withdrew as a candidate March 
$1, but it hasn't, not up to now. 

“There is bound to be some sort of a valley 
but he has always found enough things he’s 
able to hitch his vitality and drive to. In the 
time I’ve known him, he has always tried to 
push his physical and mental capacity a little 
beyond his reach. He was always tackling 
something that almost was a little too hard.” 
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Mrs, Johnson’s glance roamed down below 
to the executive office wing. 

“It'll be wonderful for a while not to have 
to try that hard and to know that so many 
people are not depending on your trying.” 

The degree of adjustment a man has to 
make coming down from the peak of his life 
usually depends on what he'll miss most at 
the top. 

President Johnson isn’t certain what he’ll 
miss. “I guess,” he says, he'll miss “being 
here 40 years.” And he speaks of the memo- 
rials and the Congress and the Capitol and 
the people and what he calls “the official 
atmosphere.” He thinks that will be sup- 
planted by the stimulation and liveliness and 
imagination of the young people he'll spend 
time with after retirement, his own children 
and the students in the Lyndon B, Johnson 
School of Public Affairs at the University of 
Texas. 

“I think,” said Mrs, Johnson, “the Presi- 
dent will miss the constant contact and 
conversations with people in government. 
He'll miss the removal from the play of 
swords and the s of wits. I know 
I shall. He'll also miss the sense of satisfac- 
tion that comes with getting something like 
Medicare through after 20 long years.” 

Other intimates and associates in govern- 
ment see Taft's analogy applying more acute- 
ly to Lyndon Johnson after Jan. 20. 

“He'll have a terrible time in decompres- 
sion,” said a White House assistant who sees 
the President daily. “What’s he going to do 
for big problems to work on? He’ll miss the 
power on the high levels along with the small 
things like the planes and the trains and the 
easily arranged conveniences, although ex- 
Presidents aren't exactly bereft.” 

An old friend and member of Lyndon 
Johnson's cabinet said, 

“I know life ahead looks interesting to 
him, especially, if along with his time on 
the ranch, his teaching and writing, the new 
President, regardless of party, makes some 
occasional use of him. But 

“Well, it’s pure speculation on my part, 
but now and then I think I see periods of 
melancholy. They come, last awhile and 
move on. I wonder if they're due to a nat- 
ural reluctance to leave the center of the 
most important problems in the world and a 
very real reluctance, deep within him, to 
leave the seat of power. 


DECISION PLEASES 


“He'll feel like the toy train but at the 
same time he and Mrs, Johnson are planning 
for the adjustment. She is very intelligent 
and perceptive and she'll try to keep him 
as busy as possible. Oh, yes, he'll notice the 
sudden absence of the Ruffles and Flourishes 
and ‘Hail to the Chief,’ when’ he enters a 
room. They mean much to him but he'll 
get over it. 

It is now almost four months since Lyndon 
Johnson startled the world with his mo- 
mentous announcement that, in the hope 
of bringing North Vietnam to the peace table 
and reducing divisiveness in the country, he 
would not seek another term in the White 
House. 

Since then, the President has told visitors 
he has had no reason to regret the decision 
and is, in fact, “pleased with it.” There were 
no other reasons for his withdrawal, he has 
said, other than the public factors cited 
except: $ 

“Well, I'm almost 60. I want to know my 
children better. I've been here 40 years. Tm 
proud of the capital but I really like the clear 
sunshine of Texas better than the polluted 
atmosphere of the Potomac.” 

Would he, asked one visitor, have run 
again if there had not been the two major 
problems of the war and disunity at home? 

“I think so,“ the President said. “I prob- 
ably would have.” 

His health, his history of heart trouble 
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and his age were uppermost in Mrs. John- 
son’s mind as he wrestled with his decision. 

“Knock on wood,” Mrs. Johnson told her 
interviewer, “he has been extraordinarily 
lucky in the last five years except for some 
relatively minor health porblems. The Lord 
has simply led him by the hand and you 
can’t expect that to go on forever. How long 
does a man have 18-hour work days in him?” 


WEARY PERIODS 


Sources close to the President are certain it 
was Mrs. Johnson who was most important 
in helping him make up his mind. 

“She had seen,” said one, “what the job 
could do to him. She felt he couldn't last 
through another term. She wanted him to 
get out while he could still enjoy life and his 
family.” 

“Five years in the presidency had brought 
periods of weariness that he couldn't ignore,“ 
said a member of the cabinet. 

“I've seen him at the end of a day just gray 
with fatigue, with all his juices gone, and 
I wondered if he had enough energy left to 
get upstairs. 

“But the major reason he withdrew, I be- 
lieve, was that he had concluded he had no 
hope of accomplishing his goals in Vietnam 
and at home if he remained in the race, If 
he had, everything he did would have been 
politically suspect. His leadership would have 
been questioned constantly. Already, his 
strength in Congress and in the country had 
begun to erode. He thought he had a fine 
record and a chance to improve it if he could 
be purely a statesman in the last months of 
his term.“ 

Lyndon Johnson has one day less than six 
months to go before he turns over the office 
on Jan. 20, a date which he approaches 
with mixed feelings. On the one hand, he re- 
gards his months left as a race against time 
to leave, as he says, as little undone as possi- 
ble. On the other, he looks forward to Jan. 20 
and counts the days until he hears the next 
man say, “So help me God,” and the torch is 
passed. 

He is ending as he began, a one-man whirl- 
wind, putting in long days, riding on top of 
every detail, rising at 7 a.m. to read the night 
cables, going to bed at 1 a.m. after reading 
more documents. It is said that the job re- 
quires him still to make as many as 100 de- 
cisions a day. He may easily prove the most 
hyperactive lame duck in history. Judging by 
his present pace, he is leaving like an old 
gunslinger, backing out of the saloon, shoot- 
ing from both hips, right up to the swinging 
doors. He is not going quietly. 

Since his renunciation as a candidate, he 
has worked furiously to get through gun leg- 
islation, a tax bill, anticrime, housing, and 
maritime programs. He remains, say the for- 
eign affairs specialists, very much in com- 
mand of the war in Vietnam and the negotia- 
tions in Paris intended to end it. After years 
of effort, he has gotten a nonproliferation 
treaty and agreement from the Russians to 
discuss missile limitations. He still travels far, 
to Central America to reinforce a regional 
common market, to Hawaii to coordinate 
aims with the South Vietnamese. 

He has appointed a new chief justice and 
an associate justice, appointments which 
could affect the shape of the country for 
years, and he is fighting hard to get them 
through. Privately, he lashes out at the op- 
ponents of the appointments as “Nixon 
Dixiecrats,” and although he isn’t a candi- 
date himself, aides do not expect him to re- 
main silent in the campaign if it looks like 
Richard Nixon might win. “He regards Nixon,” 
said an assistant, “as the one candidate in 
the field who might try to dismantle the 
Great Society.” 

FREE FROM ATTACK 

He is also, says an aide, thinking hard of 

how best to use his valedictory months, how 


to leave the government in better shape, is 
studying the farewell addresses of some of 
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his predecessors, and has dispatched as- 
sistants around the country to talk with 
leaders of education, labor, business and oth- 
ers as to what would be the best direction he 
could bequeath to the country. 

At the end, if this is to be the pattern of 
the end, he enjoys, as he did at the begin- 
ning, relative freedom from attack, In the 
beginning, in the shattering days following 
Dallas, he was able to lead a country with 
little criticlsm or no suspicion. At the end, 
having renounced another term in the White 
House, he enjoys a “second honeymoon,” 
Since March 31, he has read friendly mail 
and kindly editorials, He can remember dif- 
ferent times, when, for example, in a three- 
day period of reading editorials and listening 
to electronic commentaries, he found only 
one that was kind. 

If he enjoys a sense of political liberation 
as a non-candidate, free of the myriad cam- 
paign details he used to submerse himself in, 
it surfaces before aides only in occasional 
periods of relaxation and jokes about how “I 
used to be in politics myself.” 

He remains vitally interested in the cam- 
paign. On a recent quiet Sunday, he was ob- 
served watching in his bedroom Vice Presi- 
dent Hubert Humphrey on a TV panel show 
and later George Wallace of Alabama, on an- 
other panel show. 

Before that, he watched his vice president 
intently on the middle set of three sets oper- 
ating. As Humphrey was thrown a tricky 
question, the President leaned forward, eyes 
narrowing, lips tightening. In each case he 
seemed satisfied with the result, especially 
at the end. Early in the program, an inter- 
viewer asked Humphrey who would be his 
choice for vice president. Humphrey ducked 
it. Toward the end of the program, the vice 
president was asked the same question again 
and he began talking and talking. 

ENJOYS DETACHMENT 

President Lyndon Johnson, back in the 
White House, grinned broadly. “Now,” he 
said, “he'll filibuster them right down to the 
wire.” And Humphrey did, and the President 
grinned again, 

An old pro, it seemed, was enjoying, for 
the first time in more than 30 years, the 
olympian detachment of a man who suddenly 
doesn't have to worry about his own re- 
election, 

But this was a rare moment of relaxation, 
untypical of the furiously full days he puts 
in during these last months, It was early in 
his administration, when a reporter, awed by 
the new President's galloping energy and 
little sleep, asked him his secret, He recalled 
that as a small boy in Texas his father used 
to twist his foot to wake him up at 4:30 a.m. 
and said, “Get up, Lyndon, Every other boy 
in town already has a half hour's head start 
on you.” 

If it was his father who taught him to 
speed up, who now will teach Lyndon Baines 
Johnson to slow down? 


— 


THE PUBLIC IMAGE OF THE BENCH 
AND BAR 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, on July 
13 the Maryland Bar Association in- 
stalled as its president the Honorable 
J. Dudley Digges of La Plata, Md. As is 
customary, Judge Digges delivered a 
presidential address to serve as the key- 
note of his year in office. 

For his presidential address, Judge 
Digges chose a topic of increasing inter- 
est to lawyers and laymen—the public 
image of the bench and bar. His remarks 
were not only clearly and forcefully de- 
livered; they were most perceptive. Judge 
Digges recognized “the direct and frus- 
trating impact of our legal institutions 
on the public” caused by “the disorder 
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and congestion in our courts” and the 

“less than effective administration of 

justice” which develops from the outmod- 

50 and dilatory conduct of the bench and 
ar. 

Judge Digges spoke wisely and well, 
when he said: 

[T]oo often [the legal profession has] been 
overcome by an institutionalized inertia 
when it comes to changing our habits and 
ways of thinking. We must keep our minds 
open to [innovative] proposals, whether 
procedural or substantive in order to remain 
relevant and meaningful in a computerized 
and mechanized age, 


A modern, effective legal system can- 
not bear, as Judge Digges points out, un- 
controlled continuances, delayed justice, 
unfit judges, tardy appearances, pro- 
tracted recesses, idle summers, outmoded 
legal fictions, or cases held sub curia 
“because of laxity in preparing our 
opinions or for the wholly unacceptable 
reason of forcing settlements in cases 
we find difficult to decide.” Judge Digges 
has called for a rededication to the ideals 
of the legal profession and for a halt to 
lackadaisical and unprofessional atti- 
tudes and actions of both the bench and 
bar. He demands fair treatment for the 
public in a responsive legal system and 
he aims to rekindle professional attitudes 
adequate to that demand. 

To help the bar reinvigorate the legal 
process, Judge Digges has called upon 
the Maryland Bar Association to sponsor 
a citizens conference to examine the 
causes of public discontent with the legal 
system and to point the way toward a 
more responsive system of justice. 

Judge Digges is a native Marylander, 
born in La Plata and educated at St. 
John’s College and the University of 
Maryland School of Law. He was named 
to the circuit court in 1949 and became 
chief judge of the seventh judicial 
circuit in 1964. The Seventh Judicial Cir- 
cuit of Maryland is recognized as the 
most efficient in Maryland, largely be- 
cause of Judge Digges’ wise and effective 
leadership as chief judge. 

Mr. President, the bar of Maryland is 
extremely proud of Judge Digges. Our 
pride in him was only magnified by his 
fine address, entitled “The Mirror of Our 
Public Image: The Conduct of the Bench 
and Bar in the Administration of 
Justice.” I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp his speech 
and the editorial entitled “Lawyer Heal 
Thyself,” published in the Baltimore 
Evening Sun of July 13, 1968. 

There being no objection, the address 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

THE MIRROR or OUR PuBLIC ImaGE: THE 
CONDUCT OF THE BENCH AND BAR IN THE 
ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE 

(Address of the President, Hon. J. Dudley 
Digges, at the 73d annual meeting, Mary- 
land State Bar Association, Atlantic City, 
N.J., July 18, 1968) 

For some years now, throughout our coun- 
try, there has been a growing anxiety over 
the legal profession’s public image. Needless 
to say, the Maryland Bar Association has 
been no less troubled by this most serious 
problem. My talk this morning is but the 
fourth President’s Address in succession to 


touch upon our less than perfect relation- 
ship with the public, and all of us have 
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been active in establishing such corrective 
measures as the Clients’ Security Fund and 
the Commission on Judicial Disability. These 
were badly needed measures, and as far as 
they go, they can rectify some of the most 
flagrant abuses of the trust the public re- 
luctantly places in us. However, I wish to 
speak about more today than the unethical 
conduct of a few practitioners or the dam- 
age caused by an individual judge who can 
no longer discharge his duties. I would pre- 
fer to focus on a more general and, I believe, 
a more serious problem: the direct and 
frustrating impact of our legal institutions 
on the public. I refer to the disorder and 
congestion in our courts, and to the con- 
duct of every judge and every lawyer who 
participates in what has become the less 
than effective administration of justice. 

We have attempted administrative and 
structural reforms. To relieve the congestion 
in the Court of Appeals we created the Court 
of Special Appeals, yet last year these two 
courts only heard 849 cases between them. I 
do not mean to minimize the thoughtful con- 
sideration these courts give to each case, 
but this number simply pales by comparison 
with the progress of our eight circuit courts 
during the same period: 68,000 cases filed, 
but only 63,000 terminated, leaving a pro- 
spective backlog for this year of 94,000 cases. 
Yet even these figures dwindle into. insig- 
nificance when compared to the number of 
cases disposed of by our Magistrates’ and 
People’s Courts: 863,000. 

Translating this data into human terms, 
you can readily see that the number of par- 
ties, witnesses and jurors involved in these 
cases approaches a number equal to the 3.7 
million who populate our state. Clearly, it is 
on the nisi prius level and not in the rare- 
fied atmosphere of our appellate courts 
where the public’s impressions are formed. 
Yet, it is on this level where we have been 
unable to bring about any satisfactory re- 
forms in 25 years. 

The: proposed Constitution embodied 
structural reforms on a grand scale in its 
Judiciary Article. Its defeat at the polls was 
a severe disappointment for many of us. 
Nevertheless, you have had an opportunity to 
consider the report prepared by our Associa- 
tion’s Committee on Judicial Administra- 
tion. Of special interest is their recommen- 
dation that action should be taken as soon 
as possible to establish a uniform state-wide 
court of limited jurisdiction along the lines 
suggested by the Constitutional Convention. 
If this is piecemeal reform, I cannot think of 
a better place to start than here at our broad- 
est point of contact with the public. 

Streamlining the structure of our courts 
is, of course, essential to further improve- 
ment, but by itself it will not restore the 
public’s confidence in the profession, The 
fact, however, that the legal profession has 
sponsored such a change is of itself hearten- 
ing, for all too often we have been over- 
come by an institutionalized inertia when 
it comes to changing our habits and ways 
of thinking. We must keep our minds open 
to all such proposals, whether procedural or 
substantive in order to remain relevant and 
meaningful in a computerized and mecha- 
nized age. Just yesterday you heard the very 
provocative proposals of Professors Keeton 
and O'Connell, regarding the courts and 
basic insurance protection for the automo- 
bile accident victim. The theory that this 
plan will relieve the massive congestion in 
our courts has been toned down and modi- 
fied, but this does not erase the fact that 
the very reason for the plan originated in 
the public’s profound dissatisfaction with 
our inability to offer them a viable, expedi- 
tious, and fair means of reconciling the ever- 
increasing number of disputes arising from 


1 Administrative Office of the Courts, 
Twelfth Annual Report 1966-67, pp. 20, 57, 
77. 
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the use of the automobile. To oust the courts 
of jurisdiction is perhaps the only answer 
for the public, but it does not help us to 
correct our deficiencies nor improve our pub- 
lic image, for wherever these disputes are 
settled, lawyers will still be involved, and 
from the public’s viewpoint, interfering with 
uncomplicated recovery. 

Thus, structural and even substantive re- 
forms are not the panaceas we are seeking 
to restore the public’s confidence in us, The 
effectiveness and impressiveness of our legal 
institutions depend, rather, on our attitudes 
toward our professional responsibilities, 
Without some change in our basic outlook 
toward our functions as lawyers and judges, 
it is difficult to see how any system can op- 
erate effectively. 

Look for one moment to such a simple 
procedure as scheduling a case for trial. Here 
is a source of delay that seems to arise 
from the complications and deficiencies in- 
herent in any assignment system. Yet how 
much it depends on the good faith and co- 
operation of both the bench and the bar! 
An ideal method would be to assign a day 
certain for trial, with a reasonable oppor- 
tunity to object to that date, and with every 
assurance that the case will in fact be heard 
on the day finally approved. But is this 
what happens? It is not the fault of any 
particular system that it fails; it is the 
fault of competing interests that selfishly 
give no regard to others; it is the fault of 
habits of convenience and procrastination 
that have no place on a docket that involves 
a million cases a year. The public has a 
perfect right to expect a reasonably prompt 
decision on the merits of their cases. The 
individual litigant, however, is not 
about statistical congestion; he is rightfully 
complaining about our failure on a given 
day to hear his case, Likewise, the decline 
of our public image is not caused by the 
conduct of the profession as a whole nor 
by the misconduct of the few, whom we 
repudiate. It is caused by our individual in- 
ability, if not refusal to do our day to day 
business efficiently, responsibly, and with 
due regard to the public interest. 

I would not want the lawyers here today 
to think that I am only concerned with the 
Bar’s contribution to our y low 
public image. I have reserved a few com- 
ments for the judges too. Our awesome re- 
sponsibilities were summed up forcefully and 
well in a statement by Chief Justice John 
Marshall: 


“The Judicial Department comes home in 
its effects to every man’s fireside; it passes 
on his property, his reputation, his life, his 
all. Is it not, to the last degree important, 
that he [the judge] should be rendered per- 
fectly and completely independent, with 
nothing to influence or control him but God 
and his conscience? . . . I have always 
thought, from my earliest youth till now, 
that the greatest scourge an angry Heaven 
ever inflicted upon an ungrateful and a sin- 
ning people, was an ignorant, a corrupt, or 
a dependent Judiciary.” * 

There is no problem in appreciating the 
serious damage an unfit judge effects. Hope- 
fully, he can be removed. But I am much 
more concerned here with the habits of the 
everyday trial judge, like myself, who indulges 
in certain prerogatives of the robe, preroga- 
tives which stand in direct contradiction to 
the image of a dignified, impartial, efficient, 
and effective judiciary. 

Some of these are small things such as a 
judge’s ascending the bench 10 minutes late, 
taking an indeterminate fifteen-minute re- 
cess, or enjoying a protracted lunch break. 
There are some larger items such as taking off 
on a pleasant afternoon for a groundbreaking 
ceremony, a ball game, or to play golf, while 
his colleague sits in the court next door bur- 


2 Quoted in O’Donoghue v. United States, 
289 U.S. 516, 532 (1932). 
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dened with an overflowing assignment and a 
public waiting to be heard. 

I might also mention that there should 
be no reason for trial proceedings to end 
promptly at 4:30, to be reconvened in the 
next day's full assignment when the case 
could be finished in another hour, I have dis- 
covered a new corollary to one of Parkin- 
son’s laws: Given a fresh start, trial time will 
expand in the morning to twice the length 
it would have taken to finish the case yester- 
day afternoon. 

Now that we have the advantage of air 
conditioning, what relevance or necessity re- 
mains for the custom of appreciably slowing 
court operations during the summer months? 
I would hesitate to forward our over-ex- 
tended vacations as a basis for this practice. 

Nor must we forget the unduly delayed de- 
cision, held sub curia because of laxity in 
preparing our opinions or for the wholly un- 
acceptable reason of forcing settlements in 
cases we find difficult to decide. 

The demeanor of a judge and the manner 
in which he conducts his court are also a 
prime source of the impressions which the 
public receives affecting their image of the 
judicial process. Mr. Justice Jackson has re- 
marked: “Men who make their way to the 
bench sometimes exhibit vanity, irascibility, 
narrowness, arrogance, and other weaknesses 
to which human flesh is heir.” 3 

We should ponder this statement and 
evaluate our conduct in that regard in our 
relations with other judges, attorneys, liti- 
gants, witnesses, and all those who come into 
contact with the judicial machinery. 

We all condemn the failure of a judge to 
exhibit impartiality by injecting himself un- 
necessarily into a case, y on behalf 
of one of the litigants. If he gives the impres- 
sion he is only trying one side, he must per- 
force lose the other. When the apparent 
fairness of a hi seems to depend on a 
hyper-technicality of the law, we should, if 
possible, explain to the laymen involved the 
reasons for a directed verdict or the decision 
on a crucial point of evidence. 

Although personality clashes affect all re- 
lationships, they must never be allowed to 
dominate relations between judges, for this 
prevents them from acting as an efficient ad- 
ministrative team or from effectively sharing 
heavily congested workloads. Surely if we 
cannot solve our problems among ourselves, 
is it any wonder that the public’s confidence 
in our ability to resolve their disputes is 
shaken? 


The lawyer has a responsibility equal to 
the judge not to lessen the public’s confi- 
dence in the operation of our legal institu- 
tions. conduct in court, harassment 
of witnesses, hostility between opposing law- 
yers, have a corrosive effect on the image of 
the entire profession. 

Equally, inadequate preparation indicates 
less than a genuine concern with the effective 
presentation of your client’s case. The con- 
duct of trial by inexperienced and incompe- 
2 counsel in this regard is much more 

; and the fine work of our many 
psc trial lawyers cannot fully compen- 
sate for the negative public impressions gen- 
erated by inept counsel. 

Our law schools should concentrate much 
more on imparting something of the art of 
trial advocacy to their students, while our 
trial practitioners should constantly improve 
their own skills and keep abreast of the ex- 
cellent programs in trial work offered through 
continuing legal education. 

Education and development in trial tech- 
niques, as important as they may be, are not 
enough. We must also cure the illusion suf- 
fered by most lawyers that a cause of action 
belongs to them exclusively, that discovery 
and trial preparation can develop at the pace 


3 Sacher v. United States, 343 U.S. 1, 12 
(1952). 
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which the particular lawyer selects, and that 
the public, and perhaps even the client, is 
not interested in the expedited disposition of 
the cases which burden our trial dockets. 
Symptomatic of this is the fact that the 
preponderance of grievances lodged each year 
with the Bar Association stems from clients’ 
frustrations caused by difficulty in contact- 
ing their attorneys and by the lawyers’ failure 
to diligently pursue their clients’ cases. 

The practice of cordially agreeing to con- 
tinuances in expectation of receiving the 
same consideration in the future forces the 
question of whether the courts are for the 
lawyer’s convenience or the public’s. Post- 
ponements as well as settlements on the very 
eve of trial have led to the adoption of the 
“over-kill” philosophy of trial assignment.‘ 
Too many cases set for hearing on a particu- 
lar day only results in confusion, delay and 
inconvenience for lawyers as well as litigants, 
witnesses and jurors. It is clearly, then, in 
your self-interest to follow the admonition of 
the Special Committee of Law Courts of the 
Bar Association of Baltimore City: “Once a 
case has been certified as ready, only the 
strongest of meritorious reasons should jus- 
tify its removal from the trial calendar.“ 5 

Beyond systemic causes of congestion there 
is a conscious tendency for attorneys to em- 
ploy procedural devices as a means of 
harassment and delay. Wholesale resort to 
dilatory motions and demurrers, and last- 
minute suggestions of removal filed in bad 
faith tend to subvert the orderly operation 
of our courts, without enhancing legitimate 
interests of the client. 

For over 100 years in this country, since 
the pioneer work of David Dudley Field,“ we 
have tried to eliminate procedure as an end 
in itself, limiting it to a means of presenting 
contested issues on their merits for fair ad- 
judication as quickly as possible. If an attor- 
ney fails to recognize this, then he has over- 
stepped the legitimate bounds of advocacy. 
Yet, far too many trial attorneys rely on 
technicalities almost for their own sake as 
an alternative to an orderly and effective 
presentation of the case. The better trial 
lawyer avoids unwarranted pre-trial motions, 
objects far less frequently and stipulates to 
uncontestable facts much more readily than 
his less gifted or diligent brothers. Allowing 
technicality to take precedence over sub- 
stance only blurs the issues, confirming the 
public’s suspicion that all lawyers are quib- 
blers, or worse. 

This image is only reinforced in the pub- 
lic’s eye by our tedious resort to overbur- 
dened legal fictions and statutes making dis- 
tinctions without a difference, all in the best 
style of the medieval philosopher, and all of 
which has no place in a modern court. Surely 
it is the duty of both the bench and bar 
together to pierce through the dead weight, 
the irrelevancy, and the obscurity of these 
impediments to effective justice. We can 
best do this by seeking unequivocal rules 
and statutes, refusing to apply frustrating 
and archaic legalisms and, when this is done, 
by not complaining when the loopholes we 
have used so long to our advantage are 
closed. 

In the final analysis it is a plain and sim- 
ple proposition: The hundreds of thousands 
of people who pass through our courts every 
year can no longer be ignored. Disregard for 
their legitimate interests naturally results 
in the alienation of the public and further 
increases their lack of confidence in our pro- 
fession’s ability to administer the law. 

In order to adequately define the public’s 
interest, I hereby recommend that the Mary- 
land State Bar Association follow the suc- 


See e.g. Bar Association of Baltimore City, 
Committee Reports, (1968) at 39. 

5 Ibid., at 48. 

è See Harrison, “The First Half-Century of 
California Civil Code” 10 Cal. L. Rev. 185. 
(1922). 
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cessful lead of other states and sponsor & 
citizens’ conference with representatives 
from Labor, Business, Finance and from the 
community at large to examine the causes 
of their discontent and seek out means by 
which we can create a legal system sensitive 
to their needs, 

The increasing volume of cases that our 
courts must handle every year has created 
problems for all of us. We should be able to 
cope with this in some measure by mechani- 
cal and structural reorganization. Yet, the 
adoption of even the simplest reforms in this 
direction will require your vigorous and im- 
mediate support. But with or without this 
reasonable and badly needed modernization, 
the smooth functioning of any system still 
depends to an immeasurable degree on the 
good faith, cooperation and personal integ- 
rity of each one of us. I therefore call on each 
and every judge and each and every lawyer 
in the State of Maryland to this day make a 
recommitment to look closely at the posture 
of your professional responsibility, and to 
re-evaluate your conduct in the court in 
which you sit or practice, for every action 
you take reflects on your whole profession. 
In a word, I am calling on you to improve 
your and our public image. 


[From the Baltimore (Md.) Evening Sun, 
July 13, 1968] 


LAWYER, HEAL THYSELF 


When the verdict indicates that his case 
was meritless, a lawyer doesn’t apologize; 
he appeals. When the verdict itself conflicts 
with precedent and with plain fairness, the 
judge—by equally ancient and inviolable cus- 
tom—then retires to the sanctity of his 
chambers, safe from the sight and sound of 
unhappy humanity. The public, which ad- 
mittedly venerates few professions entirely 
nowadays, has formed an “appallingly low” 
image of the legal system. The man with 
the courage to state this home truth is no 
outside agitator but the incoming president 
of the Maryland Bar Association, Judge J. 
Dudley Digges, of La Plata. 

In a commentary that stings all the more 
for its concreteness—e.g., air conditioning, 
which makes courtrooms usable all year 
round, and judicial goofing-off that ranges 
from golf games to European jaunts, and 
procedural trickery by counsel that is in- 
tended not to clarify but only to harass and 
delay and distract and obstruct—Judge Dig- 
ges says things that should leave members 
of his profession looking not at one another 
but each in his own mirror. Lawyers in par- 
ticular have only themselves to blame for 
the public impression that justice, and the 
truth in a litigative matter, interests them 
less than victory and defeat, and the cun- 
ning by which one is attained and the other 
avoided. 

Happily, Judge Digges accompanies his 
structures with a comparably practical sug- 
gestion for improvement. He proposes a citi- 
zens’ conference sponsored by the bar associa- 
tion, to bring out “the causes of discontent” 
and means for creating a legal system better 
fitted to public needs. A single outpouring 
might not encompass all complaints, or ef- 
fect all or immediate changes in our court- 
rooms; but it would be a start on clearing 
the docket of that low image. 


THE U.S. ROLE IN VIETNAM 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, the John- 
son-Thieu communique out of Honolulu 
makes it clear that the United States is 
neither going to “sell out” nor get out 
of Vietnam without meeting its commit- 
ment to South Vietnam. Indeed, Presi- 
dent Johnson clearly spelled out that 
the United States would not support the 
imposition of a coalition government on 
South Vietnam. Nor will it, he said, halt 
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all bombing in North Vietnam in the 
face of Hanoi’s continued infiltration 
of the South. 

Clearly, the United States, while still 
hoping for a negotiated settlement of the 
war in Vietnam, is under no illusions 
concerning the purposes of the Hanoi 
regime. As the Evening Star said in an 
editorial last night, Mr. Johnson has 
gotten the message. I ask unanimous 
consent that the editorial be printed in 
the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

No RETREAT IN VIETNAM 


The main thrust of the Honolulu com- 
munique is to knock down any suggestion 
that the United States is preparing to “sell 
out” the South Vietnamese. Reports to the 
contrary, although there had not been any 
discernible basis for them, had gained 
enough currency to justify the uncompromis- 
ing tone of the Johnson-Thieu statement. 

It is obvious that President Johnson still 
is anxious to get a negotiated settlement of 
the war. It is equally obvious, however, that 
he is under no illusions in this respect. 

The Hanoi representatives in Paris are ac- 
cused of using the talks for propaganda pur- 
poses. They may also be using them to dis- 
courage any major allied initiatives in South 
Vietnam while the enemy tries to mount 
another large-scale offensive. 

The two Presidents said they were “en- 
couraged” by the growing strength of the 
South Vietnamese army. No hope was held 
out, however, that Saigon’s soldiers will be 
able to take over the fighting any time soon. 
The most that was offered on this point was 
President Thieu's comment to the effect that 
South Vietnamese forces in 1969 will “take 
progressively more and more responsibility.” 
This is a far more realistic assessment than 
unduly hopeful forecasts that the United 
States can start pulling out its troops in the 
near future and leave the fighting to the 
ARVN troops. 

President Johnson was most specific in 
dealing with two points. The United States 
will not support the “imposition” of a coali- 
tion government or any other form of gov- 
ernment on South Vietnam. And he has 
found no reason whatever to order a halt of 
all bombing in the North. 

He has searched for signs that Hanoi has 
responded to his March 31 modification of 
the bombing by some comparable de-esca- 
lation of its own. But “we could not find any 
solid evidence that the enemy had taken suck 
action or intended to take such action in 
response to my call.” 

The fact is that the evidence is to the con- 
trary. North Vietnam has been infiltrating 
ever-increasing numbers of troops and sup- 
plies across the DMZ. In late 1965 Hanoi’s 
regulars constituted 26 percent of the enemy 
forces in the South. That figure now has 
risen to 70 percent, 

The meaning of this is clear and Mr. John- 
son’s comments indicate that he has gotten 
the message, 


AUTO INSURANCE 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, the tortuous 
road the Senate Antitrust and Monopoly 
Subcommittee often must take to develop 
an understanding of why consumers pay 
so much for something often leaves 
many standing at the gate. 

Therefore, it was with great pleasure 
Sunday I noted that one who under- 
stands exactly the significance and the 
impact of the discoveries of the current 
study of auto insurance is Morton Mintz, 
able reporter for the Washington Post. 
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I know few in this Chamber will be 
able to indulge themselves in the luxury 
of reading the record made thus far, 
so I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Mintz’ story “Auto Insurance Hearings 
Disclose Pay-In, Pay-Out Gap” from the 
July 21, 1968, issue of the Washington 
Post be inserted at this place in the 
RECORD. 

It offers a painless and concise way for 
all interested to begin to understand the 
facts which may be contributing to the 
hundreds of complaints we have all 
heard of problems in the auto insurance 
industry. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

AUTO INSURANCE HEARINGS DISCLOSE Pay-IN, 
Pay-Ovur Gap 


(By Morton Mintz) 


Since 1930, the auto insurance industry 
has collected $120 billion in premiums for 
three primary forms of coverage and paid 
out $60.8 billion, or 50.66 per cent as much, 

Thus in 37 years, the gap between pay-in 
and pay-out for these forms of protection— 
injury to others, damage to the property of 
others and damage to the insured person’s 
own car—has amounted to $59.2 billion, Of 
this, $21.6 billion has accumulated in the 
last five years alone. 

These totals, calculated by the staff of the 
Senate antitrust subcommittee, are among 
the sometimes startling facts and figures de- 
veloped in the four-day first phase of auto 
insurance hearings which the subcommittee 
completed recently. 

Although more surprises may be in store 
in the second phase of the hearing, which 
Sen. Philip A. Hart (D-Mich.), the subcom- 
mittee chairman, opened last Friday, the 
record already is dotted with them. Here are 
a few: 

For each $100 delivered in direct benefits 
to policyholders, administrative and other 
expenses incurred by insurors are $20 for 
group health and accident policies—but they 
are $125 for auto lability, according to 
Alfred F, Conrad, an expert in these mat- 
ters. Yet, group auto liability policies are 
seldom heard of—they are, in fact, pro- 
hibited in 34 states. Such policies would 
mean a loss of income to agents, who figure 
substantially in the $59.2 billion gap—while 
promising savings to consumers. 

The proportion of the consumer dollar 
spent on auto insurance has risen steadily. 
Out of every $100 spent for goods and serv- 
ices for personal consumption, auto insur- 
ance premiums accounted for 89 cents in 
1937, 98 cents in 1947, $1.79 in 1957 and $2.19 
in 1967. 

In the decade ended in 1966, according to 
figures assembled by the subcommittee staff, 
the stock property and casualty insurance 
industry had net, before-taxes income on in- 
vestment of $6.6 billion. This figure would 
have been substantially larger had it in- 
cluded capital gains. 

But for income-tax, rate-making and other 
“statutory” purposes, the industry excluded 
the investment income—which was largely 
made possible by insurance premiums—and 
claimed an aggregate “loss” from underwrit- 
ing of $1.1 billion. For stockholder purposes 
the “loss” was adjusted to a mere minus- 
$89.6 million. 

Another discrepancy involves a study done 
for and used by the American Insurance As- 
sociation by Arthur D. Little, Inc., the re- 
search organization, 

The study found that 99 out of 100 major 
corporations were making higher profits than 
property and liability insurance companies. 

But with different techniques to measure 
and interpret the same basic data used by 
Arthur D. Little, two University of Southern 
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California analysts, Richard Norgaard and 
George Schick, gave the Subcommittee an 
“unqualified opinion’—that the insurance 
firms “have reaped a high rate of profit.” 

Against a “reasonable” yardstick such as 
return on investment, they said, 90 out of 
100 of the major corporations are doing less 
well than the insurance firms—the absolute 
opposite conclusion to that of Arthur D. 
Little. 

Testimony indicating that success in the 
industry need not always be tied to a mass 
of complicated rules for weeding out possibly 
bad risks came from H. O. Hirt, president of 
the Erie Insurance Exchange of Erie, Pa. This 
firm never cancels a policyholder in his de- 
clining years, considers the elderly—on the 
basis of actual experience—“the safest age 
group” over-all and in a recent week issued 
initial policies to one person who was 82 and 
another who was 84, “We have never had an 
underwriting loss in 43 years,” Hirt testified. 

The firm has only four policyholder classi- 
fications, avoids litigation as much as possi- 
ble, has no “merit or demerit rates” and 
boasts a stunningly low overhead—a little 
more than 20 per cent of premium receipts. 
When a policy expires the holder is refunded 
between 10 and 30 per cent of the original 
premium. 

The stock companies that are members of 
the Insurance Rating Board charge identical 
rates despite sharp variations in the cost of 
doing business. In 1966, for example, 38.1 per 
cent of the premiums for bodily injury cover- 
age received by Aetna Casualty and Surety 
went for expenses, compared with 15.4 addi- 
tional percentage points (53.5 per cent) for 
the National Union Group. Identical rates 
also are charged by members of and sub- 
scribers to the Mutual Insurance Rating Bu- 
reau. Yet the Liberty Mutual Group’s ex- 
penses of 31.6 per cent were 11.4 percentage 
points under National Grange Mutual's. 

The rating groups—and the whole insur- 
ance industry—were exempted from the anti- 
trust laws by the McCarran Act of 1945. A 
central of Hart’s hearings is to find 
out how well or how poorly the public has 
been served by the exemption, which was 
granted on condition that regulation be un- 
dertaken by the states. 

The Insurance Rating Board has a 260- 
class plan, which rates risks according to age, 
sex, marital status, extent of car use and 
whether the car is the only one in a family. 
More categories are provided by the Safe 
Driver Insurance Plan, and still more by rat- 
ing of territories. Pennsylvania State Insur- 
ance Commissioner David O. Maxwell, calcu- 
lated that theoretically there are 104,000 dif- 
ferent risks under the 260-class plan. He 
termed the plan a “scheme” that may be 
“little more than an unduly elaborate com- 
petitive tool to locate putatively undesirable 
risks.” 

Maxwell also dealt harshly with the Safe 
Driver Insurance Plan, which chalks up pen- 
alty points for accidents and convictions (but 
no credit points for no accidents and no con- 
victions). He cited to Sen. Hart the example 
of a married adult in Philadelphia who uses 
his car only for pleasure and has a property 
damage claim of $65. 

“Because this claim is in excess of $50, he 
received one penalty point,” Maxwell testi- 
fied. “For the next three years, this point 
will cost him additional premiums of $165.” 

To buy a car all one needs is money, but to 
insure it, Maxwell testified, “is more like 
joining a country club.” His point was that 
companies generally have been competing for 
“safe business” while contriving to exclude 
those who, for one reason or another, seem 
to have “a degree of risk.” 

Maxwell recalled his disclosure of 15 months 
ago that a major firm had a list of “hazard- 
ous” occupations, members of which were 
“unlikely to be insured.” Among those in- 
cluded: actors, clergymen, radio and tele- 
vision announcers, athletes, caterers, chauf- 
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feurs, members of the armed forces, farm 
hands, manicurists, masseurs, newspaper- 
men, salesmen, painters, stevedores, textile 
workers, waiters and weavers. 

“Even a cursory review of the list made 
plain the reluctance to insure most occupa- 
tions in which Negroes predominate,” Max- 
well testified. 

The cost of auto insurance has been in- 
creased massively by things done and not 
done by the auto industry, for example, 
adopting such “style” changes as the ex- 
pensive wrap-around windshield but showing 
no haste (until the enactment of the auto 
safety law) to adopt such safety devices as 
the impact-absorbing steering column. But 
J. Victor Herd, board chairman of the giant 
Continental Insurance Cos., conceded that 
the effort made by his own industry to re- 
duce “slaughter on the highways” has “not 
been enough—we have not done the job.” 
He was “very frank to admit” that spending 
on safety and prevention programs is “a 
fraction” of what it should be. 

Expressing a common industry position, 
Herd testified that inadequate rates set by 
state regulators “invariably” are the main 
cause of insurors’ reluctance to write auto 
policies. Because the problem is regulation, 
Herd argued, it can be cured “by an open, 
free, competitive market.” California has 
such a market. But as of last year that State 
had 246,350 assigned risks“ —motorists who 
were rejected in the “free market” and then 
were “assigned” to insurors which sold them 
limited coverage at higher prices than other- 
wise would be charged. Of the “assigned 
risks,” 71 per cent were “clean risks“ persons 
without a blemish on their driving records. 

The “clean risks“ throughout the Nation 
are largely members of minority groups. 
“This form of discrimination is very subtle,” 
the subcommittee was told by Jerome Kay, 
a Commissioner on the New York City Com- 
mission on Human Rights. 

For example, Kay testified, “the mention of 
a Spanish-sounding name or ghetto address 
is sufficient notice.. that the application 
of a given broker is undesirable.” Another 
technique “is to drop the account of a 
broker who has Negroes and Puerto Ricans 
for clients, or who is located in a ghetto area. 
The company claims the broker’s business is 
no longer profitable, that his losses are 
higher than the earned premiums, or that 
they are re-assessing underwriting policy 
and regrouping.” 

Such a pattern of discrimination was dem- 
onstrated by an analysis of 3,688 applications 
made last February in New York City for 
“assigned risk” policies, Kay said. Citing ap- 
plicants in the 25-to-64 age range who had 
driven for more than three years without an 
accident or a violation, Kay said the “clean 
risks” included proportionately twice as many 
Negroes and Puerto Ricans as whites. 

Recently, Pennsylyania enacted a law that 
forbids an auto insuror to deny an initial 
policy or a renewal or to cancel an existing 
policy on grounds of age, race, color, creed, 
national origin, residence or lawful occupa- 
tion—including military service. Insurance 
Commissioner Maxwell testified that “there 
have been an alarming number of cancella- 
tions to policies of persons when they enter 
the military service.” 

John C. Figini, a former Bergen County, 
N.J., broker, described “the most unbeliev- 
able form of cancellation.” This occurs when - 
a company decides it has paid too many 
claims to policyholders insured through a 
particular agency and severs its ties with the 
agency. The result: All of the company’s 
policyholders in that agency are cancelled. 

Two Californians testified under subpoena 
about “flagrant abuses” by certain compa- 
nies, including the Farmers Insurance Group. 
They were B. J. Higgins, who has an insur- 
ance agency in Long Beach, and Michael Van 
Horn of Culver, national chairman of the 
United Farmers Agents Association. 
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“Number one on the list,” Higgins said, 
is the “Senior Citizen Rule” that puts a sur- 
charge of 30 per cent or more on a person 
65 and older—solely because of age, and even 
if his record is “impeccable” and he cannot 
buy insurance elsewhere, Higgins also cited 
extra charges for servicemen and a 2-year, 
42 per cent surcharge on a policyholder who 
has an accident that causes damages exceed- 
ing $50 to the other party. 

In a sensational charge, Higgins testified 
that a small group of higherups at Farmers 
Insurance have siphoned off auto insurance 
premiums into a complicated life insurance 
enterprise which pays them on a new life 
policy the equivalent of 150 per cent of the 
first year’s commission. 

“The company is not interested in auto 
insurance per se,” Higgins said. “They just 
have to deal with it in order to get the pre- 
miums, that’s all.” 

Van Horn testified that Farmers Insurance 
auto rates should be about 25 per cent lower 
than the Traveler Group’s, because the agents 
in his organization are paid substantially less 
than Travelers’. But, the witness said, Farm- 
ers Underwriters’ rates are as high or higher. 

“It would appear just on a casual investi- 
gation that this money is being diverted from 
the public to the pockets of a few individ- 
uals,” Van Horn testified, 

Van Horn and Higgins also testified that 
Farmers Insurance forces persons in several 
occupations, including musicians, oil field 
workers and military personnel, into special 
high-risk categories; and has achieved in- 
direct rate increases by assessing more pen- 
alty points for citations. 


METROPLAN—SECTION 204 OF THE 
DEMONSTRATION CITIES ACT 


Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, another 
example of the success of section 204 of 
the Demonstration Cities and Metropoli- 
tan Development Act has been brought 
to my attention. It is the experience of 
Metroplan, the regional agency for the 
Little Rock-North Little Rock, Ark., area. 

Metroplan’s executive director, Jason 
Rouby, has written an article describing 
section 204’s implementation. Entitled “A 
New Factor in Community Planning and 
Development,” it appeared in the March/ 
April issue of the publication of the Ar- 
kansas chapter of the American Institute 
of Architects. I ask unanimous consent 
to have this article printed in the Rec- 
ORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A NEW Factor IN COMMUNITY PLANNING 

AND DEVELOPMENT 
(By Jason Rouby, executive director, Metro- 
politan Area Planning Commission) 

The jargon of planning—urban planning 
for a metropolitan basis that is—is continu- 
ally expanding. One of the new terms in the 
jargon is “Section 204”. This refers to Section 
204 of the 1966 Demonstration Cities and 
Metropolitan Development Act (Public Law 
89-754). It is administered by the Bureau 
of the Budget. 

Three facts are important to the under- 
standing of Section 204—it’s a law of Con- 
gress, not a regulation of a federal agency; 
it’s new; and it is a program of the Bureau 
of the Budget and it applies to many federal 
departments and agencies. 


The language of Section 204 is simple in, 


its meaning: Local applications for federal 
loans and grants in a wide variety of pro- 
grams must be submitted to the local metro- 
politan planning agency for review and com- 
ment as to how well the proposed project 
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conforms to local official plans for develop- 
ment. 

When applications are submitted by a spe- 
cial purpose unit of government (water com- 
mission, airport commission, special improve- 
ment district, etc.), the applications must 
also be reviewed and commented on by the 
unit of general government (city or county) 
in which the special purpose unit operates 
before submission to the federal agency. 

That’s all it says. 

It spells out the federal agencies and their 
programs which are involved, but it just 
says the local metropolitan pl agency, 
and in some cases the city or county, shall 
review and comment on the applications. 

In the Little Rock-North Little Rock 
Standard Metropolitan Statistical Area of 
Pulaski and Saline Counties, Metroplan has 
been designated to be the review agency. 

Metroplan's reviews and comments will 
emphasize: r 

1. Whether the applicant participates in 
planning for the Metropolitan Area through 
Metroplan. 

2. The extent to which the project is con- 
sistent with official plans for the Metropoli- 
tan Area. 

3. The extent to which the project con- 
tributes fulfillment of the Metropolitan Area 
policies and plans. 

4. The relationship between Metroplan’s 
comments and the comments of any other 
local unit of government, general or special. 

These comments are not binding on the 
federal agency, they are merely advisory and 
are intended to help the federal agency de- 
termine whether the project is eligible for 
funding. 

Metroplan has adopted guidelines for its 
own use and for the use of local officials and 
their consultants to explain the workings of 
Section 204, both as a national program and 
within Metroplan. (Copies are available at 
Metroplan, 216 Pulaski County Courthouse, 
without charge.) 

Briefly, for each project, Metroplan will 
require a letter of request for review from 
the head (county judge, mayor, chairman of 
commission, etc.) of the applying govern- 
ment; a copy of the application, including 
maps, legal documents, and other pertinent 
material required by the federal agency to 
whom the application is directed, plus com- 
ments and recommendations required by law 
from other agencies. 

The filing of certain technical documents, 
engineering drawings, etc., may be waived by 
Metroplan after consultation with the staff. 

When appropriate the staff will request 
other local agencies who may be affected by 
the project to comment on it. 

Metroplan encourages consultants, and 
local officials if necessary, to join in pre- 
application conferences with the staff so that 
the actual procedure of writing an applica- 
tion and reviewing it will go rapidly and 
smoothly. 

Often Metroplan can furnish much of the 
basic data required in most applications, 
such as population, highway plans, etc. 

Reviews can generally be completed and 
letters written within a week or two, but the 
guidelines require that the review process be 
completed within 60 days. 

If an unfavorable comment is made after 
the review, applicants may request a second 
review by the Executive Committee of 
Metroplan, 

To date, since Section 204 went into effect 
July 1, 1967, Metroplan has reviewed 13 ap- 
plications, made favorable comments on 12 
and an unfavorable comment on one, for 
which the plans were later amended, 

Section 204 was adopted by the Congress 
because it was concerned that the planning 
it was helping to pay for (two-thirds federal, 
one-third local) was not resulting in devel- 
opment projects, and that some, maybe 
many, of the projects it was helping to fi- 
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nance were not in accord with the plans that 
had been adopted. 

Section 204 is actually the legislative 
product of a subcommittee, chaired by Sena- 
tor Edmund Muskie of Maine, of the Senate 
Governmental Operations Committee, chaired 
by Senator John McClellan. 

When the 1966 housing act was being writ- 
ten, Senator Muskie, who is also a member of 
the Senate Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, lifted the language of the Section 
from a proposed Intergovernmental Coopera- 
tive Act and inserted it into the housing act. 

In a recent statement, Senator Muskie em- 
phasized four points regarding Section 204: 

First. Section 204 does not set up planning 
requirements as such, but rather requires a 
review of proposed projects to determine 
whether they are consistent with the overall 
plans of the region. 

Second. Section 204 places the emphasis 
for this overall review at the local level, thus 
helping to restore more autonomy to the local 
governments involved. 

Third. Section 204 places emphasis on local 
elected officials who are familiar with local 
problems and needs. 

Finally. No veto power, either at the region- 
al or Federal level, is involved in carrying out 
the purposes of Section 204. 

Section 204 is an effort to make local plan- 
ning more effective by relating it to future 
construction and development and to make 
sure that individual projects are consistent 
with long-range development. 

Section 204 does not take away any au- 
thority or responsibility from local officials, 
either elected or appointed. Planning is still 
a local function, and plans can still be 
changed to fit changing conditions, just as 
they have always been, 

But this is a new program, and everybody 
is affected—ilocal, metropolitan, state and 
federal—must work out the details of co- 
operation and coordination of programs, so 
that Section 204 will be meaningful without 
being burdensome. 

The staff of Metroplan has met with officials 
of the Arkansas Highway Department, the 
Army Corps of Engineers, the U.S. Bureau of 
Public Roads, the Department of Housing 
and Urban Development and the Farmers 
Home Administration, to work out the details 
of responding to Section 204. These discus- 
sions have resulted in harmonious agree- 
ments. 

Similar agreements will be worked out in 
time with other affected departments includ- 
ing the Department of the Interior, the De- 
partment of Transporation and the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, and their subordinate 
agencies, 


GRANT-IN-AID PROGRAMS COVERED BY PROJECT 
REVIEW—POLICIES AND PROCEDURES* 


A. Department of Housing and Urban 
Development: 

1. Open space program; 

2. Basic water and sewer facilities; 
. Urban mass transportation; 
. Public facility loans; 
Public works planning; 
. Urban planning assistance; 
Advance acquisition of land; 
Model Cities. 

B. Department of Interior: 

1. Outdoor recreation: 

2. Waste treatment facilities; 

8. Irrigation and reclamation; 

4. River basin pollution control and abate- 
ment. 

C. Department of Transportation: 

1, Highway landscaping and scenic en- 
hancement; 

2. Highway development; 
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Federal programs are listed by the fed - 
eral department responsible although state 
agencies are responsible for the field admin- 
istration of several of these programs. 
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3. Airport planning and construction. 

D. Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare: 

1. Hill-Burton hospital and health facil- 
ities; 

2. Health research facilities; 

3. Community mental health facilities 
centers; 
Vocational rehabilitation facilities; 
Regional medical libraries; 
Solid waste disposal; 
Narcotic treatment centers; 
Library construction. 
. Department of Agriculture: 
. “Greenspan” program; 
Rural water and waste disposal facili- 
ties and planning; 

3. Watershed protection and flood pre- 
vention; 

4. Soil and water conservation loans; 

5. Rural renewal and resource conserva- 
tion and development. 

F. Department of Commerce: 

1. Public works and economic development 
facilities; 

2. Regional action planning; 

3. Economic development planning; 

G. Department of Defense: 

1. Beach erosion control and flood pre- 
vention. 

H. Water Resources Council: 

1. State and regional water resources 


planning. 
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SUPREME COURT NOMINATIONS 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, both the 
Washington Post and the New York 
Times have taken the editorial posi- 
tion that the nomination of Mr. Fortas 
as Chief Justice should be confirmed. 
But it is interesting that both newspapers 
have taken issue with the role of Mr. 
Fortas as Presidential adviser while 
serving on the Nation’s Highest Court. 

In a July 18 editorial, the Post stated: 

. (Njeither the Justice's explanations 
of the situations in which he gave the Presi- 
dent advice nor his historical citations show- 
ing that other Justices have advised other 
Presidents makes the relationship wise or 
proper. The job of a member of the Supreme 
Court is to decide cases and expound the law, 
not to advise Presidents on matters of for- 
eign and domestic policy, even if the Presi- 
dent happens to be an old and dear friend. 


And, in a July 20 editorial, the Times 
said: 

Where we believe he (Fortas) was injudi- 
cious in continuing to advise President 
Johnson on controversial public issues. 
But once a man is elevated to the Supreme 
Court, he has to keep at arm’s length many 
of the intimate associations of the past, 
especially those involving public figures and 
public questions, 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a number of editorials and 
columns pertaining to the pending nom- 
inations be printed in the Recorp, in- 
cluding the complete text of the Post and 
Times editorials referred to. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 

[From the New York Times, July 21, 1968] 
Fortas Is GRILLED ON His NoNJUDICIAL ROLE 

WasHINcTon.—As the Senate inched to- 
ward a decision last week on the nomination 
of Abe Fortas as Chief Justice, the struggle 
centered on a question of growing perplexity 
for Americans—what role should judges prop- 
erly play under our system of separation of 
powers? 

During four days of frequently heavy- 
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handed interrogation of Justice Fortas before 
the Senate Judiciary Committee, Senators 
complained repeatedly that the justices of 
the Warren Court have been collectively 
guilty of violating the separation of powers 
principle. 

They reeled off case after case on such sub- 
jects as reapportionment, housing discrimi- 
nation and criminal defendants’ rights, in 
which they said the Court had “legislated”, 
thereby enroaching on Congress’ prerogatives 
by stretching the meaning of the Constitu- 
tion, 

In this sense, the attack on Justice Fortas 
was actually an assault on the activism of 
the Warren Court by disgruntled conserva- 
tives. But they pointed out that the public 
at large has become uneasy about the Court’s 
role, as demonstrated by the most recent 
Gallup poll, that a growing percentage—now 
three-fifths—look with disfavor on the Court. 

Fortas himself invoked the separation-of- 

powers doctrine in refusing to answer these 
charges. 
He reminded the Senators that Article 1, 
Section 6 of the Constitution declares that 
members of Congress “shall not be ques- 
tioned in any other place” about their leg- 
islative acts. 

The corollary, of this, he said, is that jus- 
tices cannot constitutionally reply to Con- 
gressional questions about Supreme Court 
decisions. 

DOUBTS RAISED 


Senator Strom Thurmond of South Caro- 
lina, one of the Court's bitterest critics, sub- 
jected him to a long and occasionally humil- 
lating interrogation over recent decisions 
that Justice Fortas felt he could not consti- 
tutionally discuss. 

Moreover, his critics charged, he was being 
inconsistent in wrapping himself in the sep- 
aration-of-powers doctrine when his deci- 
sions and those of his colleagues were under 
attack, while his own testimony had raised 
the issue that he might have personally vio- 
lated the separation-of-powers issue through 
his ties to President Johnson. 

Justice Fortas had acknowledged that 
since he joined the Court he had once tele- 
phoned a businessman- friend to scold him 
for publicly criticizing the Johnson Admin- 
istration’s Vietnam war budget. 

He also said he had participated in White 
House strategy conferences on the Vietnam 
war and urban riots. He said that he did not 
actually give advice, but only summed up the 
arguments of other participants, 

While Justice Fortas was serving as a 
whipping boy for the ideological charge that 
the Supreme Court is exceeding its powers, 
his presence as a witness permitted his op- 
ponents to develop the issue that he per- 
sonally has violated the separation of powers 
principle by his continued ties to President 
Johnson. 

Under questioning, Justice Fortas ac- 
knowledged that since he joined the Court 
he has participated in White House Strategy 
conferences on the Vietnam war and urban 
riots. He said that he did not actually give 
advice but only summed up the arguments 
of other participants. 

Far from appearing sheepish about these 
disclosures of extra-judicial activities, Justice 
Fortas took the position that he acted out 
of patriotism and loyalty to the President who 
appointed him. He insisted that no breach 
of constitutional principles was involved. 

Reading from a lengthy memorandum, he 
reeled off the names of 11 members of the 
Court who have assisted Presidents. 

In view of this, Mr. Fortas insisted that 
his activities were not unprecedented. 

The proprieties of justices’ extrajudicial 
activities have always been fuzzy, but Court 
members have always been criticized when 
they publicly took part in them, This is be- 
cause there is always the possibility that they 
could become involved in something that will 
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later reach the Court and cast doubt on their 
impartiality. 

During the past Court term, Fortas voted 
with the Johnson Administration’s position 
and upheld the legality of the law that made 
draft-card burning a crime. He also re- 
mained silent when two justices insisted that 
the Court should consider young men’s claim 
that the Vietnam war draft is unconstitu- 
tional. 

No one would argue that his decisions were 
biased, but it must have seemed strange to 
the young men who lost those decisions to 
learn last week that Fortas had taken part in 
conferences concerning Vietnam war strat- 


egy. 

They argued that regardless of past prac- 
tices, justices should be more circumspect 
now that the Supreme Court has assumed a 
more controversial, policymaking role, and 
because so many decisions affect Adminis- 
tration 

The result of this is that an essentially po- 
litical attack on Justice Fortas’ nomination 
has now taken on overtones of a struggle 
over separation of powers, and since a two- 
thirds majority may be needed to break a 
filibuster, the outcome is suddenly far from 
certain, 

—FRrRED P, GRAHAM. 


[From the Chicago Tribune, July 15, 1968] 
THE Best oF WARREN’s Two WORLDS 


The question whether the Senate is to 
approve the elevation of Justice Abe Fortas 
to chief justice has raised an interesting and 
knotty point before the Senate judiciary 
committee. This relates to, whether Chief 
Justice Earl Warren has irrevocably resigned, 
or whether he has kept a string on his post 
so that he may step back if a successor suita- 
ble to his taste is not confirmed. 

Warren sent his resignation to President 
Johnson on June 13. His retirement was to 
be “effective at your pleasure.” On June 
26 Mr. Johnson nominated Fortas to be chief 
justice, and Judge Homer Thornberry of the 
United States Court of Appeals to fill the 
vacancy. 

But on July 5 Warren announced that he 
would return to the court in October to 
function as chief justice if Fortas had not 
been confirmed by then. He said, There 
ought always to be a chief justice of the 
United States because the court is a continu- 
ous body and should have the leadership it is 
entitled to have.” 

So the question is: Has Warren resigned, 
or has he not? Does a vacancy exist, or does 
there not? Evidently Mr. Johnson judged 
that there was a vacancy when he tendered 
the names of Fortas and Thornberry, but 
Warren insists he still has the job and could 
resume his role of presiding over the tribunal 
if no replacement appears. 

Whatever else may be said of this arrange- 
ment, it is obvious that Warren and the 
President are acting politically, in order to 
keep their thumb on the job. Mr. Johnson's 
response to the Warren resignation was that 
he would consider Warren’s retirement “ef- 
fective at such time as a successor is quali- 
fied,” and Warren’s announcement of his 
continuing availability means that he in- 
tends to stay half in and half out of the 
job. 

Warren's motives are stated to have been 
that he wanted his timed departure to give 
Johnson the prerogative of naming a suc- 
cessor [by all indications, one mutually 
agreeable to himself and the President]. 
There is strong evidence that he considered 
it would be anathema if Richard Nixon, an 
old political enemy, should be elected Presi- 
dent as a Republican and get the assignment 
of replacing him. The court might then not 
retain quite as “liberal” a complexion as 
Warren would prefer. 

These arrangements were not received en- 
thuslastically by a number of senators, who 
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implied that Warren and Johnson wanted 
the best of two worlds. In one circumstance, 
Johnson would be able to name a replace- 
ment agreeable to both Warren and himself; 
in the other, the Warren resignation was 
revocable and he was not really off the court, 
but merely in a state of suspended anima- 
tion. 

One may wonder what the result would be 
if the Senate did not act on the Fortas and 
Thornberry nominations, and if Warren were 
still sitting as chief magistrate when, should 
that happen, Nixon assumed the White 
House. It is logical to surmise that the resig- 
nation would then prove to be no resignation 
at all, and that Warren would then forget 
that, at 77, he has a “problem of age,” as he 
informed Johnson. 

There thus would seem to be some sub- 
stance to the contention of Sen. Robert P. 
Griffin of Michigan that “Chief Justice War- 
ren hasn't resigned at all and there is no 
vacancy. If the Senate should turn down the 
appointment [of Fortas], Mr. Justice Warren 
would still be the chief justice of the United 
States.” 

The Senate judiciary committee should de- 
termine whether it is either ethical or con- 
stitutional for Warren to be permitted to live 
in the cozy framework of “heads, I win; tails, 
you lose.” 


[From the Tampa Tribune, June 27, 1968] 
CRONIES ON THE COURT 


President Johnson’s nominees for Chief 
Justice and Associate Justice of the Supreme 
Court may fall short of the judicial ideal in 
some respects but they possess one all-im- 
portant qualification for the jobs; they are 
Presidential cronies, 

Abe Fortas, who would be promoted from 
Justice to Chief Justice, has been a Johnson 
friend since New Deal days. Even since his 
appointment to the court in 1965 he has con- 
tinued to advise the President on policy mat- 
ters—a relationship which is inappropriate 
under the traditional separation of Execu- 
tive and Judicial powers. 

Homer Thornberry was a Congressman 
from President Johnson’s old Texas district 
for 15 years. President Kennedy appointed 
him a Federal district judge in 1963 and Pres- 
ident Johnson promoted him to the Fifth 
Circuit Court in 1965. At the time of his 
first appointment, Mr. Johnson, then Vice 
President, said: “No man ever had a brother 
who was more faithful to me than. 
Homer Thornberry.” 

Both Justice Fortas and Judge Thornberry 
are known as liberals. 

Justice Fortas usually has been found with 
the group, headed by retiring Chief Justice 
Earl Warren, which construes the Constitu- 
tion in accordance with its own ideas of 
what the law ought to be. A decision can be 
morally right but legally wrong—and ours is 
a system of law. 

The most encouraging comment which has 
come from Justice Fortas was delivered re- 
cently off the bench. In a book, “Concern- 
ing Dissent and Disobedience,” he condemned 
acts of violence and trespass by demonstra- 
tors and warned that the toleration of civil 
disturbance could erode “the base of an or- 
dered society.” 

Judge Thornberry has achieved no dis- 
tinction in the practice of law or the inter- 
preting of it, 

A disinterested committee setting out to 
pick. a replacement for Chief Justice Warren 
would hardly have made the same choice 
as President Johnson, It would have sought 
an outstanding appellate court judge, a man 
whose record showed he would help hold 
the court closer to constitutional principles. 

But a committee doesn’t choose Supreme 
Court justices. The President does. And with 
Lyndon Johnson, as with most other Presi- 
dents in our history, either personal friend- 
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ship or political advantage is the overriding 
consideration. 

There has been talk among Republicans 
of a movement to block Senate confirmation 
of President Johnson's candidate to replace 
Warren, whoever he might be, on the ground 
the appointment ought to be left to the next 
President, 

The proper concern of the Senate is not 
which President makes the appointment but 
what are the qualifications of the appointee. 

It will be difficult for the Senate to re- 
ject Fortas and Thornberry, despite the criti- 
cism which can be raised against them, After 
all, the Senate confirmed Fortas’ appoint- 
ment to the Supreme Court less than three 
years ago. Moreover, the fact that he would 
become the first Jewish Chief Justice puts 
opponents at a disadvantage; they might be 
suspected of bigotry. And Thornberry has 
twice been approved by the Senate in the 
last five years. How could Senators say he 
was fit to serve on the U.S, Circuit Court 
but not on the Supreme Court? 

There is little hope that the Senate will 
force the appointment of men better fitted, 
by philosophy or legal ability, to sit on the 
Supreme Court. 

Until such time as the law is changed to 
provide for non-partisan selection of jus- 
tices, the best hope for improving the Su- 
preme Court lies in electing a President who 
feels a stronger obligation to the Constitution 
than to the cronies. 


[From the Washington Star, July 15, 1968] 
WEAKNESSES IN APPOINTING JUDGES 
(By David Lawrence) 


Can a member of Congress be appointed 
and confirmed as a federal judge and then 
continue to serve for five months while he 
votes on important legislation? Can a justice 
of the Supreme Court of the United States 
act as a personal adviser to the President 
on certain governmental problems? 

Irrespective of the capabilities and qualifi- 
cations of Associate Justice Abe Fortas to 
become chief justice and of Judge Homer 
Thornberry to join the high court as an as- 
sociate justice, the American people have 
had their attention drawn primarily to some 
weaknesses in the present appointive system. 

Thus, the New York Times on July 21, 
1963, reported that. Thornberry had been 
confirmed by the Senate as a federal judge, 
but, being an important member of the 
House Rules Committee, “plans to stay in 
the House until the commission is signed.” 

The article also said that it was under- 
stood that “the commission might be held up 
for nearly all this session of Congress.” 
Thornberry did serve in the House for five 
months after his confirmation. He had for 
15 years represented the same congressional 
district in Texas as Lyndon Johnson did dur- 
ing the 11 years preceding his election to the 
Senate. 

Sen. Robert Griffin, R-Mich., in hearings 
before the Senate Judiciary Committee a few 
days ago, referred to this incident as follows: 

“When a member of the legislative branch 
is nominated and confirmed to become a 
member of the judicial bramch—and then 
continues to serve in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, with the President holding his 
commission—a question is necessarily raised. 
Particularly amid reports that the arrange- 
ment was designed to ensure Mr. Thorn- 
berry's vote on legislative issues during the 
interim, this situation again suggests a flag- 
rant disregard of the constitutional doctrine 
of separation of powers.” 

The failure to set a definite expiration date 
also was noted when Chief Justice Earl War- 
ren wrote President Johnson last month of 
his intention to retire “at the pleasure” of 
the President, Some members of the Senate 
Judiciary Committee say this means that if 
a successor is not confirmed at the present 
session of Congress, Warren could stay on 
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indefinitely. Other members argue that “at 
your pleasure” gives Johnson a flexibility 
which isn’t justified by the Constitution. 

If, for instance, Richard Nixon, who has 
been politically at variance with Warren, 
should be elected president, the chief jus- 
tice could withdraw his offer to retire and 
thus continue on the high court the rest 
of his life. 

Sen. Sam Ervin, D-N.C..—who was a mem- 
ber of the Supreme Court of North Carolina 
prior to being elected to the Senate—said to 
the Judiciary Committee: 

“I take the position that the President has 
no power to appoint and the Senate no power 
to confirm any new justice unless the justice 
has retired before the appointment is made 
and that he does so by retiring from regular 
active service.” r 

Atty. Gen. Ramsey Clark was asked at the 
committee hearing whether Warren could 
revoke his own letter of retirement and 
remain on the court indefinitely. The attor- 
ney general said the Justice Department had 
found no precedent which answers this 
question. 

The whole controversy which has emerged 
over the appointment of Fortas to be cħief 
justice and of Thornberry to become an as- 
sociate justice is not likely to end even if 
both men are confirmed for their new posts. 
The issue really is whether justices of the 
Supreme Court, who are appointed for life, 
can withhold the exact date of their retire- 
ment until after a president has chosen a 
successor for the post and he has been 
confirmed. 

Many members of Congress feel that new 
appointments should not be made at the 
close of a presidential term and that the new 
president, whether he be Democrat or Repub- 
lican, ought to have an opportunity to ad- 
vise with the newly elected Congress as to 
the men best qualified to serve on the high- 
est court of the land, especially when the 
problem involves two of the nine seats on 
the Supreme Court. 


[From the Washington Star, July 17, 1968] 
Forras Wurre House Tres Proper? 
(By David Lawrence) 


A grave constitutional question has been 
raised before the Senate Judiciary Committee 
involving the propriety of a Supreme Court 
justice serving as an unofficial adviser to the 
President. Up to now it has always been as- 
sumed that the doctrine of “separation of 
powers“ meant that the executive and ju- 
dicial branches of the government were to be 
kept independent of each other. 

Associate Justice Abe Fortas, who has been 
nominated by President Johnson to be chief 
justice, acknowledged to the committee that 
he has participated in White House policy 
meetings while serving as a member of the 
Supreme Court. There have been a few occa- 
sions in the past where a justice of the Su- 
preme Court has been useful in international 
negotiations, but there is no known prece- 
dent in which a justice has been asked to 
advise the president on matters of domestic 
policy. 

In testifying before the Senate commit- 
tee, Justice Fortas said: 

“It is well known that the President and I 
have been associated, mostly as lawyer and 
client, for many years. The President has 
confidence in my ability to analyze the situ- 
ation and state the prosandcons... 

“The President of the United States, since 
I have been a justice, has done me the honor 


-of indicating in a few instances that I could 


be of help and I have been asked to come to 
the White House to participate at times.“ 

Justice Fortas admitted that he took part 
in the meetings held by the President during 
last summer’s rioting in Detroit, Fortas said 
he did not write the President’s statement 
ordering federal troops to the Michigan city 
but that he did see it in advance. 
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When Sen. James Eastland, Democrat of 
Mississippi, specifically asked Justice Fortas 
whether he had approved the President's 
message beforehand, Fortas said that he 
wasn't asked for any approval. But the im- 
pression was given that he acquiesced in the 
contents of the message. He referred to the 
incident as occurring at a “time of national 
crisis.” 

It will be recalled, however, that Gov. 
George Romney of Michigan tangled with 
the White House when the riots broke out. 
He tried to get federal troops sent promptly, 
but the President delayed his reply for 
several hours. There is still a controversy as 
to how much damage was done in Detroit 
during the period between the time Romney 
telephoned the White House and the Presi- 
dent’s response later stipulating that the 
governor must put his request in writing. 

Sen. Sam J. Ervin Jr., Democrat of North 
Carolina, asked Justice Fortas if he might 
have to disqualify himself from considera- 
tion of certain legal cases which would 
develop in the future as a consequence of the 
President's decision to send troops to Detroit. 
Fortas declared it was “difficult” for him 
to imagine such a thing occurring, but that 
if the problem arose he would consider 
whether he should disqualify himself from 
acting in such a case. 

Unquestionably there will be debate in the 
Senate as to the role that Justice Fortas has 
played as an informal or unofficial adviser 
to the President while sitting on the bench. 

Disputes have occurred when justices have 
made public speeches commenting on goy- 
ernmental problems. Many of the justices 
have felt that they have the right to voice 
their views outside the court on public ques- 
tions. Some justices have been intimate 
friends of presidents. The late Chief Justice 
Fred Vinson was a close friend of President 
Truman, and joined him on vacation trips. 

A number of justices over the years have 
visited with and talked with presidents in an 
informal manner, but there has rarely been 
any revelation that their advice has been 
sought on questions of domestic policy. 

Certainly in the discussion in the Senate 
Judiciary Committee and the debate that 
will ensue in the Senate, the proper role in 
a Supreme Court justice in his relations with 
a president of the United States is likely to 
be fully explored, Present and future justices 
of the Supreme Court may be warned that 
they cannot serve on the bench and act as 
personal advisers to a chief executive without 
running into difficulties with Congress over 
the principle of the “separation of powers” 
embodied in the Constitution. 


[From the New Republic, July 20, 1968] 
THE CHIEF JUSTICE 


The senatorial brouhaha over the con- 
firmation of Abe Fortas as Chief Justice is a 
tempest in a teacup. Presidents do not gen- 
erally cease making judicial appointments 
because they are due to leave office in a half a 
year, even though while in office they some- 
times unfortunately delay making them for 
as long as that. And a retirement or resigna- 
tion effective upon the qualification of a 
successor creates a vacancy. The Senate can, 
therefore, vote to confirm a successor, It does 
so just about every week with respect to 
myriad offices, 

Yet the manner of Chief Justice Warren's 
retirement, while it has no bearing on the 
propriety of the President’s nomination of a 
successor, or on the Senate’s function in vot- 
ing confirmation, does leave a great deal to 
be desired. Executive officers serve under the 
direction and at pleasure of the President. 
It is unobjectionable, and often right, that 
they should make their resignation effective 
at his pleasure—which is what making a res- 
ignation effective upon the qualification of 
a successor amounts to. But judicial officers 
are independent of the President. They retire 
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under an act of Congress that gives them the 
absolute right to do so, and they communi- 
cate their retirement or resignation to the 
President only for his information. 

It is perhaps a small, symbolic point only, 
but the symbols of judicial independence are 
not trivial; they are an important source of 
judicial power and effectiveness. The point, 
moreover, goes beyond the symbolic, as Chief 
Justice Warren himself ingenuously empha- 
sized at his press conference on July 5. He 
was still in office, said the Chief Justice, and 
would return to preside in the fall if the 
Senate fails to confirm Abe Fortas, of whom 
he thinks well. That may not have been in- 
tended as a form of pressure, but it looked 
like it. The pressure was in any event implicit 
in the manner of Chief Justice Warren's re- 
tirement. Life tenure, specified in the Con- 
stitution and undoubtedly essential, is one 
thing; life tenure with a right to influence 
confirmation of a successor is rather another. 
Retirements which are effective on a date 
that is certain and irrevocable ensure that a 
replacement will be considered on his own 
merits, not as a choice between himself and 
his predecessor. 

The practice of retiring or resigning, 
Chief Justice Warren did, effective upon the 
qualification of a successor, is unprecedented 
in the Supreme Court. It seems to have 
grown up among lower federal judges. It has 
nothing to commend it, 

[From the Washington Post, July 18, 1968] 
Mr, FORTAS AND THE PRESIDENT 


The disclosure by Justice Abe Fortas of 
his continuing ties with President Johnson 
since he has taken a seat on the Supreme 
Court is welcome in the sense that it puts 
on the record what official Washington has 
long known privately. Nevertheless, neither 
the Justice’s explanations of the situations 
in which he gave the President advice nor 
his historical citations showing that other 
justices have advised other Presidents makes 
the relationship wise or proper. The job of & 
member of the Supreme Court is to decide 
cases and expound the law, not to advise 
Presidents on matters of foreign and domestic 
policy, even if the President happens to be an 
old and dear friend. 

When a man of Justice Fortas’s abilities is 
appointed to the Supreme Court, it is under- 
standable, of course, that his advice would be 
sought out by those with whom he had 
worked before. It would be ridiculous to ex- 
pect such a man to sever all his old ties 
with his old associates because of his new 
job, But it is not too much to expect him 
to stay out of situations which can be used 
by his enemies as evidence that he is not 
impartial and that he is unable to disentangle 
himself from the world of politics. 

Though Justice Fortas has not avoided 
this pitfall, how much of it is his own doing 
and how much of it is the President’s is im- 
possible to tell. Presidents have rarely dem- 
onstrated an understanding of the gap that 
ought to exist between the two branches of 
government and a presidential request for 
aid and advice is one of the most difficult 
requests to turn down. Chief Justice Stone 
did, however, turn down such a request from 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt in a time of 
national crisis much greater than that exist- 
ing today and he did it in words that Justice 
Fortas, and all future Justices and Presidents 
ought to remember: 

“A judge and especially the Chief Justice, 
cannot engage in political debate or make 
public defense of his acts, When his action is 
judicial he may always rely upon the sup- 
port of the defined record upon which his 
action is based and of the opinion in which 
he and his associates unite as stating the 
ground for decision. But when he participates 
in the action of the executive or legislative 
departments of government he is without 
those supports, He exposes himself to attack 
and indeed invites it, which because of its 
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peculiar situation inevitably impairs his 
value as a judge and the appropriate influ- 
ence of his office.” 

To this stern rule Justice Fortas quite ob- 
viously did not adhere. But his breaching of 
it was strictly limited, by his account, to a 
sort of judicial, moderator's role in the Presi- 
dent’s high councils on infrequent occasions 
involving the Vietnam war and civil disturb- 
ances at home. His conduct was by no means 
without ample precedent, It is, therefore, ir- 
relevant to the matter at hand—which is his 
fitness for the job. 

And on this score the record of the hearing 
speaks resoundingly of his qualifications and 
capabilities. His answers to the familiar ques- 
tions put to him by some of the Senate’s more 
zealous constitutional authorities were forth- 
right, thoughtful, and markedly more percep- 
tive than the questions themselves. 

Consider, for one striking example, the re- 
sponse of Mr. Fortas when asked by Sen. Mc- 
Clellan whether the words of the Constitu- 
tion “retain their original meaning” or should 
be reinterpreted “in light of changing social 
and economic questions.“ After pointing out 
that no man in the history of the law has 
been able to answer that question with ulti- 
mate wisdom, Justice Fortas added: 

“I was thinking about this the other day. 
In the Ten Commandments there is a very 
simple phrase: “Thou shalt not kill.” A very 
simple phrase. But that very simple phrase, 
Senator, has—takes on different meanings. 

“We all believe that we obey it. But differ- 
ent people have different ideas of its mean- 
ing—even to this day, thousands of years 
after the Ten Commandments were written. 
Some people think that it means that you 
must not kill even in a defensive war. Some 
people think that it means that capital pun- 
ishment is in violation of the law of God and 
soon... 

“I could not tell you, Senator, that the 
words of the Constitution, those words par- 
ticularly that Learned Hand referred to as 
majestic generalities, like “due process of 
law,” words like that, are simple and clear 
and unmistakable in their meaning, because 
that would not be so.” 

With this answer, alone, Justice Fortas 
gives eloquent testimony on the one point 
that ought properly to concern the Nation or 
the Senate about his qualifications for the 
Chief Justiceship. For in this answer he 
makes manifest his comprehension of the 
true meaning of the Constitution and the 
true role of the Court over which he would 
preside. 


[From the New York Times, July 20, 1968] 
THE FORTAS TESTIMONY 


The close interrogation of Chief Justice- 
designate Fortas by the Senate Judiciary 
Committee turned out to be a valuable les- 
son in Constitutional powers, Nothing has 
emerged that tarnishes his reputation as a 
vigorous attorney, a highly qualified judge, 
and as a dedicated American. If he is ap- 
proved by the Senate, as we hope he will 
be, there is every reason to believe that he 
will continue the high standards set by his 
distinguished predecessors. 

Nevertheless, some of the facts brought 
out recall what Montesquieu said in “The 
Spirit of the Laws” over two centuries ago: 
“There is no liberty if the power of judging 
be not separated from the legislative and 
executive powers.” The separation of the 
three branches of Government—and especial- 
ly the total independence of the Supreme 
Court—is the foundation-stone of the na- 
tion’s political structure. 

What is most pertinent in the testimony 
is that Associate Justice Fortas kept his 
business as a judge totally apart from his 
personal friendships with members of the 
other two branches in Washington. He 
stressed that he had never discussed his 
views on any pending case with President 
Johnson. The record of his opinions is an 
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open book: Mr Fortas concurred and dis- 
sented with judicial awareness, perspicuity 
and independence. 

Where we believe he was injudicious was 
in continuing to advise President Johnson 
on controversial public issues. They are old 
friends, as Senator Dirksen remarked the 
other day in answering the charge of crony- 
ism in the appointment, the President can 
hardly be expected to seek out an enemy and 
put him on the bench. But once a man is 
elevated to the Supreme Court, he has to 
keep at arm’s length many of the intimate 
associations of the past, especially those in- 
volving public figures and public questions. 

When Mr. Fortas called a prominent busi- 
ness leader last year to correct what he con- 
sidered to be an error in the presentation of 
the “financial consequences of this nation’s 
participation in the Vietmam war,” he sup- 
posedly did so simply “as a citizen.” We be- 
lieve that in this case Mr. Fortas over- 
reached himself. When a Supreme Court Jus- 
tice speaks off the bench on controversial is- 
sues—even if they are not subject to pres- 
ent or future adjudication—he does so from 
a privileged position. It is a position that 
cannot be too zealously safeguarded. 

The candid behavior of Associate Justice 
Fortas in this extraordinary hearing has been 
beyond reproach, even under discourteous 
provation. Some Senators tried to discredit 
him for the liberal opinions of the Supreme 
Court, for his friendship with the President, 
for his past service to the country. In this 
they will be unsuccessful. The Senate should 
be given the opportunity without excessive 
delay of elevating Mr. Fortas to Chief Justice. 


SEAFARERS UNION SEES OCEANS 
AS PLANET’S NEW FOOD SUPPLY 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, gradually 
and often reluctantly mankind is being 
forced to the conclusion that the future 
of our planet is menaced not alone by 
nuclear devastation. The constantly ac- 
celerating growth of the earth’s popu- 
lation, which threatens to outstrip its 
capacity to produce food, could fore- 
shadow a doomsday almost as certain 
and almost as horrifying as an atomic 
holocaust. 

Perhaps the one hopeful note in this 
ominous global picture is the fact that 
so many sections of our people—not just 
scientists alone as was formerly the 
case—have become concerned and 
aroused about the problems of popula- 
tion explosion and the feeding of new 
billions of human beings. 

Many different types of organiza- 
tions—government agencies, private 
foundations, religious groups, and labor 
movements, among others—have become 
active in the United States and other 
countries, exploring the dimensions of 
the problem and seeking solutions. I 
have been especially gratified to observe 
the growing concern of American labor, 
one of the most resourceful and enter- 
prising movements in American life. 

An important contribution to the task 
of illuminating the growing crisis and 
finding the start of a solution has been 
made by one of America’s outstanding 
labor organizations, the Seafarers In- 
ternational Union. The union’s news- 
paper, the Seafarers Log, recently pub- 
lished a comprehensive, thoughtful, and 
well-informed study of the food ques- 
tion and concluded: 

It is clear that the vast and rolling sea 
presents one vital answer to world survival. 


Mr. President, because I believe this 
penetrating article, “The Sea: A Solution 
to Famine,” will be of major interest to 
Members of Congress I ask consent that 
it appear at this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Dr. Rajendra Prasad, former President of 
India, has stated that “Hunger might prove 
to be as deadly an enemy of man as any 
weapon of war.” In view of the fact that the 
world population will reach almost 7-billion 
by the end of this century, and at least half, 
probably more, of today’s people cannot be 
adequately fed even now the question of 
food for survival is an issue striking at the 
heart of humanity. 

It is for this reason that private and gov- 
ernmental groups the world over are turning 
to new kinds of food. They are growing algae 
on rooftops and in desert trenches; develop- 
ing high-protein flour from whole fish; using 
electronics to catch fish; and more. They 
have turned to the 70 percent of the planet 
Earth that has been waiting barely touched 
for hundreds of millions of years. They have 
turned to mankind’s last Earth-bound fron- 
tier for hope. They have turned to the sea. 

The effort to increase fish catch is one of 
the most immediate concerns of world food 
experts because of the rapid increase in 
world food production that fish can bring. 

Harold B. Allen, of the U.S. Bureau of 
Commercial Fisheries, reports that “Biol- 
ogists estimate that the potential world yield 
of marine fishery resources at 200 million 
metric tons annually—about four times the 
yield in 1965. Other scientists estimate the 
potential to be as high as 400 million metric 
tons,” The U.N.’s Food and Agriculture Or- 
ganization (FAO) is more conservative in 
its estimate of potential fish catch, saying 
that today’s world catch of about 53 mil- 
lion tons could be at least doubled within a 
short time, but even this advance could be 
a great boon for mankind. 

The science and technology necessary to 
develop new food from fish, new fish breed- 
ing grounds, new methods of catching and 
processing fish, falls into the category of 
“aquiculture,” the cultivation and manage- 
ment of the ocean’s resources, 

The need to develop greater sea-fish catches 
has spurred the creation of new fishing tech- 
niques using the latest scientific advances. 
Technology has created new man-made 
“fish” plowing the seas with computer-de- 
signed hulls, automated trawling nets con- 
trolled with the aid of television cameras, 
and electronic underwater fish-herding de- 
vices—to mention just a few. 

FOA's Freedom From Hunger magazine 
reports the development of fiberglass fish- 
ing-boat hulls which are less costly than 
wooden hulls, and resist corrosion so well 
that one of them showed no signs of dete- 
rioration in salt and highly corrosive waters 
over a 10-year period. Its maintenance cost 
was only 20 percent of the maintenance 
cost for a comparable steel hull. Concrete ap- 
plied over a steel netting is also being used 
in low-cost, high-efficiency hulls so important 
to a capable and progressive fishing fleet. 

The designing of modern fishing vessels 
may soon be taken over by rapid-calculat- 
ing computers programmed to plan the 
most efficient vessel for a particular type of 
use and environment, thus avoiding months 
of laborious drawing and model-testing. 

An array of electronic apparatus now 
crowds the wheelhouse of many new trawl- 
ers, and has put the ships almost on push- 
button control. They control sonar and 
echo-sounders which guide the ship to the 
fish, lower a net monitored with the aid of 
acoustical devices, and let down a trawl 
which is directed by television cameras 
mounted on the trawl mouth. 
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Often modern fleets include “floating fac- 
tories” which are equipped for on-board proc- 
essing, canning, and freezing, and for con- 
verting the insides of a fish (offal) into fish 
meal and oil. 

The Russians have even begun experiment- 
ing with methods of catching fish with 
submarines, and American scientists are 
working with electronically produced sounds 
and chemicals which will lure the fish into 
nets or to the ship’s hull where they will 
be sucked directly into the hold. 

After the fish is caught, there is the 
problem of preserving it, distributing it, and 
making it acceptable as well as palatable. 
Current research is perfecting a dry powder, 
or flour from whole fish which can be used 
in cereals, soups, bread, macaroni, and bev- 
erages. This Fish Protein Concentrate 
(FPC) promises to eliminate the difficulties 
of preservation and perhaps will be the 
world’s next major food supply. “It means,” 
Interior Secretary Udall recently said, “that 
for as little as %4-cent a day, an under- 
nourished person, wherever he lives, can be 
assured of sufficient life-sustaining animal 
protein to supplement his diet.” 

Fish Protein Concentrate, as its name im- 
plies, is extremely high in protein—from 
about 60 to 80 percent. This contrasts with 
65 percent protein content for beef, which 
also requires far more time, food, and care 
than do fish in producing a given amount 
of food for human consumption. 

The FPC manufacturing process involves 
the pulping of whole fresh fish, followed by 
the subjecting of the mixture to cold (iso- 
propyl) alcohol to remove most of the water 
and fat. The pulp then goes through two 
more stages under hot (isopropyl) alcohol, 
stirring in kettles, and, after drying, an off- 
white flour-like substance—FPC—remains. 
During the process, any fishy flavor and odor 
can be completely removed so that the FPC 
will be acceptable as a new type of flour 
rather than as something with a fishy taste. 

Among the advantages of FPC is the fact 
that it is a dry powder that can be stored 
indefinitely, whereas whole fish is one of the 
most rapidly-spoiled foods. And the FPC pro- 
duction process is relatively simple and low- 
cost, bringing a high-quality diet to the 
world’s low-income people. Secretary of the 
Interior Udall estimates that if only the 
presently unused species of fish in United 
States coastal waters were made into FPC, 
this would provide enough high-quality 
animal protein yearly to balance the diet of 
300 million people, for each day of the year, 
at a cost below %-cent per person per day. 

FPO is superior to whole fish as food be- 
cause, while numerous kinds of fish are un- 
acceptable for direct human consumption, 
the FPO production process converts these 
fish into edible form and wastes nothing; 
the whole fish—head, tail, etc.—is used, so 
that all the protein and other nutrients are 
conserved. 

Harold Allen, of the U.S. Bureau of Com- 
mercial Fisheries, explains that each ton of 
fish yields between 300-400 pounds of pro- 
tein so that, even using conservative esti- 
mates of about 200 million metric tons of 
fish being the potential annual world fish 
yleld, the sea could produce “at least 30 to 
40 million tons of animal protein annually— 
enough to provide 20 grams a day for about 
five billion people.” 

This small increase in protein consump- 
tion represents the difference between deadly 
starvation and the chance to live. 

While FPC has been manufactured mostly 
for experimentation, several companies in 
Morocco, South Africa, Peru, Sweden, and 
the United States have found it feasible to 
produce it for institutional feeding. 

The U.S. Bureau of Commercial Fisheries, 
which began experimenting with methods of 
producing the concentrate in 1961, finally 
received Food and Drug Administration ap- 
proval this past April to produce FPC, so 
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that FPC may now be commercially produced 
in this country. 

The FDA approval allowed Udall to fol- 
low through on a law passed by Congress in 
November 1966 which establishes a five-year 
research pro; and provides authority 
and funds to construct, lease, and operate 
two FPO research plants. According to the 
American Technology Digest, these moves 
“will establish for the first time a long range 
program to develop low-cost marine protein 
concentrates for human food and animal 
feed purposes.” The Digest notes that the 
first plant is expected to process 50 tons of 
fish each day, and that the initial estimate 
of the cost of the FPC produced there will 
be only 14 cents per pound. 

The major difficulty with getting FPC to 
the people who need it is that the advanced 
nations, who need FPO least, are the only 
ones that have the capital and modern tech- 
nology and fishing fleets capable of catching 
the fish and creating the concentrate, The 
poor nations not only lack all this, but their 
people can also barely afford to invest time, 
effort, and money in an FPC industry, FAO 
information reveals that, for example, in 
Africa 80 percent of the people are engaged 
in agriculture for their meager subsistence, 
and they are able to produce only enough 
food for their own family. They have little, 
if any, money to The solution, ap- 
pears to be for the United Nations, govern- 
ments, industry and charitable organizations 
to subsidize the production and distribution 
of important foods such as FPC to these 
stricken countries. At present, major studies 
of these problems are under way in FAO, 
UNESCO, and the World Health Organiza- 
tion of the United Nations. 

Dr. Hiroshi Tamiya of Tokyo has over the 
years developed a tasty and highly nutritious 
green vanilla ice-cream which he says “is 
relished by many people.” The same sub- 
stance that gives this ice-cream its color 
and nutritive value may also provide astro- 
nauts with a never-ending supply of food 
and oxygen. And, given a land area roughly 
equivalent to that of Rhode Island, reports 
Dr. Vannevar Bush of the Carnegie Insti- 
tute, this green matter could grow at a rate 
rapid enough to provide adequate food for 
the entire world. 

The substance is chlorella—only one of the 
10,000 species of plants known as algae that 
are commonly seen floating in ponds, lakes, 
seas, making the water greenish or 
“muddy”—and which is so efficient in its 
growth that it can multiply eight-fold in 
24 hours, withstand 180-degree heat, and can 
be made to vary in protein content from 
about 45 to 90 percent and in fat content 
from 7 to 75 percent. These are vital features 
that no higher plant or animal can match. 

Of the most widely-used foods, chlorella’s 
protein content of up to 90 percent contrasts 
with that of FPC at 80 percent, beef at 64 
percent, eggs at 47 percent, soybeans at 33 
percent, broad beans at 24 percent, potatoes 
at 6.4 percent, plantains at 2.8 percent, wheat 
fiour at 11.5 percent, maize meal at 9 percent 
and sorghum at 9 percent. Plankton, barely 
used as human food now but a possible 
source of food on a large scale in the future 
along with algae, has only a 50-60 percent 
protein content, generally high in relation to 
other foods, but still less than pure algae. 

While algae has been under research since 
the 1940's by various organizations and uni- 
versities, it has already become a common 
item in Japan in such things as bread, cake, 
ice cream, and soup. 

In addition to making the substance avail- 
able for human consumption, studies have 
been made on the feasibility of growing algae 
to feed livestock. In “Attack on Starvation,” 
nutritionist Normon Desrosier cites research 
showing that of all meats, chicken is the 
one most accepted by man in his diet; there- 
fore, the author asks, why not examine the 
potentialities offered by growing chickens on 


algae? 
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In ten weeks, Desrosier says, a chicken be- 
comes a plump broiler, ready for the pot. 
One-half pound of algae daily would satisfy 
most of its nutritional needs; those few 
nutrients which the algae lacks could be de- 
veloped in yeasts grown on the algae and fed 
with it to the poultry. At any rate, a total 
of five gallons of self-replenishing algae 
would be sufficient for the required period. 
At, for example, 10,000 broilers every ten 
weeks (50,000 broilers per year), all that 
would be needed is a 50,000-gallon tank of 
self-replenishing algae. If this sounds like 
too much, it is actually equivalent, says 
Desrosier, to a tank measuring only 10 by 
20 by 30 feet. 

The prospects are staggering. By compari- 
son, the author explains, the use of land to 
grow grain with which to feed the same 
amount of chickens is out of the question: A 
young chick converts 2½ pounds of grain 
into one pound of bodyweight. Assuming a 
broller's top weight to be 2½ pounds, the 
chicken must eat 614 pounds of grain to get 
to that stage. Therefore, 10,000 chickens 
would need to eat 65,000 pounds of grain in 
the ten-week period, and the 50,000 chicks 
raised over the course of the year would re- 
quire 330,000 pounds of grain. 

The problem now is to grow this stupen- 
dous amount of chicken feed. Corn, often 
used, yields approximately 60 bushels, or 
3,300 pounds, per acre in a good harvest. 
Thus, where a small tank of algae might feed 
these 50,000 broilers with ease, it would take 
about 100 acres of farmland, carefully tended 
and open to changes in weather, to feed the 
same number. 

Carnegie Institute’s Harold Milner has re- 
marked that “We estimate that we can grow 
40 tons of algae per year on every acre given 
over to algae culture equipment. This would 
be the equivalent of 20 tons of scarce and 
valuable protein and three tons of equally 
scarce fat per acre—astronomical rates, com- 
pared with production rates in agriculture.” 

Researchers have come up with some in- 
triguing prospects for growing algae. 

Dr. Harold B. Gotaas, of the University of 
California, experimentally grew algae on sew- 
age ponds, heat-drying or cooking the algae 
to sterilize it, and fed it, with successful 
results, to cattle. He speculated that algae 
would allow the desert countries like Israel 
to raise milk-cows without even a square foot 
of acreage. 

Some scientists have also suggested that 
there is no reason that algae should not be 
grown in open ponds and bays, rather than 
in specially-designed enclosures, so that the 
only process that would be necessary is the 
engineering involved in harvesting it. 

Other possibilities being researched include 
the use of a shrimp-like creature as long as 
a matchstick, known as krill, which feeds on 
the plankton in the unexplored southern sea, 
and thrives in immense densely-packed 
shoals. 

It is the main food of the great southern 
whales, but since whale stocks have shrunk 
because of unscrupulous killing, the abun- 
dant krill has increased even more. Already, 
Soviet expeditions are gathering and process- 
ing krill on a large scale. Sir Alister Hardy, 
the British scientist, has estimated that 
within two decades krill may be making the 
greatest addition of the century to man’s 
food supplies. 

An even stranger method of undersea food 
production is suggested by the Rand Cor- 
poration: underwater farms with fish raised 
in pens like cattle, and huge fields of sea- 
weed tended by frogmen who live for months 
at a time in submerged bunkhouses, Frank 
Hester, of the Bureau of Commercial Fish- 
eries, has predicted that trained porpoises 
may even round up the fish into nets or 
traps. 

It is clear that the vast and rolling sea 
presents one vital answer to world survival. 
The time has already arrived when we can 
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no longer neglect the call of the late Presi- 
dent John F. Kennedy: 

“So long as freedom from hunger is only 
half achieved, so long as two-thirds of the 
nations have food deficits, no citizen, no 
nation, can afford to be satisfied. We have the 
ability, we have the means, we have the ca- 
pacity to eliminate hunger from the face of 
the earth in our lifetime. We need only the 
will.” 


EDUCATION: INVESTMENT IN THE 
FUTURE 


Mr. HART, Mr. President, depending 
upon the action of the Senate Appro- 
priations Committee, I am prepared to 
offer an amendment which will restore 
the $127-million cut made to the appro- 
priation request for title I of the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education Act 
of 1965. 

One of the highest priorities in the 
Nation today is meaningful education for 
those children who stand no chance of 
escaping from their poverty environment 
unless their educational needs are met. 

The Congress recognized these needs 
when it authorized over $2 billion to sup- 
port special programs for children from 
low-income families to help overcome 
their educational and cultural defi- 
ciencies. The appropriation request is 
only 60 percent of what was authorized. 
And now the Congress is proposing, in 
the name of the economy, to reduce this 
amount even further. 

We all know that this is false economy. 
The dollar we spend today for education 
is an investment in the future of our 
country. We must provide educational 
opportunity to those millions of our chil- 
dren, who without it will never become 
self-supporting and contributing mem- 
bers of our future society. One thing is 
sure. We cannot afford not to make an 
investment in education. 

For the past 3 years, some 17,000 school 
districts have operated enriched pro- 
grams which have improved the self- 
image and enlarged opportunities for the 
children trapped in poverty and in the 
bleak educational environment associa- 
ted with poverty. These programs have 
been evaluated, refined, and improved 
each year to increase their educational 
impact and reduce the number of failures 
within the schools. 

The Senate must act to make sure 
these programs can at least be funded 
at their present level. This does not mean 
that all title I programs can necessarily 
be maintained at their present level be- 
cause of rising costs of instruction, par- 
ticularly teachers’ salaries. We can, how- 
ever, avoid compounding the problem by 
not imposing an additional cut particu- 
larly at a time when school districts have 
had their budgets approved and threir 
personnel under contract. 

All States and all 17,000 participating 
school districts will be affected by the 
reduction, big cities as well as rural areas. 
The impact of the cut will vary from 
school district to school district. 

In the big cities such as New York, De- 
troit, Philadelphia, Chicago, and others, 
any cutback is particularly devastating 
because of the monumental problems 
facing the schools and the civil unrest 
that exists. Summer programs will be 
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curtailed or eliminated, the number of 
children served will be reduced, and 
many activities will be eliminated. 

The problems are similar in smaller 
school districts where many programs in- 
volve specialized staff only, such as a 
remedial reading teacher, and salary cost 
takes up the entire allocation. Any re- 
duction in allocation will thus result in 
the complete elimination of the program. 
Thus fewer children can expect to have 
special attention given to their needs, in 
particular, reading deficiencies. 

In rural areas where school districts 
had cooperative programs to make the 
most effective use of minimum alloca- 
tions, a reduction will discourage these 
school districts from participating in the 
Federal program. 

The first action we must take, there- 
fore, is to restore the $127 million cut and 
appropriate at least as much as was re- 
quested by the President. 

Along with this action we must elimi- 
nate the House-imposed limitation on 
equipment expenditures. School districts 
had already been forced to eliminate nec- 
essary equipment purchases in order to 
maintain staff. Now because of the House 
cut, staff must be released. The equip- 
ment limitation should be removed, not 
only because it is unnecessary, but be- 
cause it is legislating the content of title 
I programs in an appropriation act. 

My amendment also eliminates the 
limitation on State agency programs for 
handicapped children, neglected and de- 
linquent children in institutions and mi- 
grant children which restricts the 
amount available in 1969 to the amount 
available in 1968. Last year, the Congress 
determined that Federal support of pro- 
grams for these children should be 
funded at the maximum as determined 
by legislative formula. We should make 
good that decision by appropriating the 
funds authorized. The additional amount 
needed in 1969 to assure the maximum 
authorization is less than $7.2 million 
and is included in the $127 million res- 
toration proposed. 

There were 720 State-operated and/or 
State-supported schools for the handi- 
capped serving 87,389 children during 
fiscal year 1968. For fiscal year 1969 the 
number of institutions has increased to 
750 serving 95,836 children. Unless the 
maximum allocation of $25,984,500, an 
increase of $1,237,500 is made available, 
the amount available during 1968 must 
be distributed among all eligible institu- 
tions and a greater number of children, 
thus diluting present programs. 

The education of migrant children is 
almost entirely dependent on Federal 
support since no school district assumes 
responsibility for children who are con- 
tinuously on the move with their migrant 
parents. The legislation authorizes the 
use of the State or national average per 
pupil expenditure beginning in fiscal year 
1969, which increases the maximum au- 
thorization by $4,296,600 over 1968 when 
the formula authorized the use of the 
national average only. Holding the ap- 
propriation to the 1968 level thus penal- 
izes those States whose per pupil expend- 
iture is above the national average. The 
migrant program has been extremely 
successful in bringing to schools and 


keeping in school many children who 
would otherwise have been in the fields, It 
has made school officials aware of their 
responsibilities in this area and has made 
it possible to provide special programs for 
these children without diluting the school 
program for resident children. 

The legislation also authorizes the use 
in 1969 of the State or national per pupil 
expenditure in determining the alloca- 
tion for neglected and delinquent chil- 
dren in institutions. Here again we are 
penalizing those States where per-pupil 
expenditure is above the national aver- 
age. There were 198 State institutions 
providing special educational programs 
for 41,375 children in 1968. The number 
of institutions has increased by 50, for a 
total of 248, in 1969, and the number of 
children involved is 46,721. The amount 
needed to make up the maximum is 
$1,699,000. 

Delinquent children in institutions are 
the castoffs from the regular public 
school systems and special educational 
programs must be carried on in these in- 
stitutions to make it possible for these 
children to reenter the public schools 
on a basis that will give them the oppor- 
tunity to succeed in the regular school 
setting. 

I ask unanimous consent to insert in 
the Recorp, tables which show the dollar 
reduction by State for local educational 
agency programs and a brief summary of 
the impact in selected State and cities, 
together with a draft of the proposed 
amendment. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Trrtz I Impact ON STATES 


Alabama—Basic health and food services 
would be cut back. Academic programs in- 
volving 483,000 children in 113 school dis- 
tricts would be reduced in scope, Summer 
programs involving 125,000 children would be 
cut back or eliminated. 

Alaska—There are some 10,000 children 
participating in Title I, ESEA, programs 
which would have to be drastically curtailed 
because of the estimated reduction of 
$271,000. With the reduction in appropria- 
tions and increased teachers’ salaries, 
teachers, counselors and librarians will have 
to be reduced thereby reducing the effective- 
ness of the programs started the past few 
years. Summer p: for some 2,800 
children would undoubtedly be cancelled. 

Arizona—The momentum attained by the 
teaching staff will be destroyed and the gains 
made through individualized instruction 
given to students through a reduction in the 
pupil-teacher ratios would be essentially 
wiped out. Children who live in the smaller 
communities already hard pressed financially 
will suffer most since the reduction will prob- 
ably result in the elimination of program. 
Programs involving 149,000 children in 200 
school districts would be affected. 

Arkansas—The reduction of approximately 
$2 million will be made up of a reduction in 
staff of up to 500 teachers, counselors, 
librarians and other professional employees, 
thus eliminating services to approximately 
15,000 students. All summer programs will 
be virtually eliminated involving approxi- 
mately 17,000 children. 

California—The reduction of nearly $7 
million will necessitate reducing the number 
of children served from 390,000 to 355,000. 
This should be compared to an estimated 
506,000 children eligible for participation in 
fiscal year 1969. Approximately 1,000 teachers 
will be eliminated. 
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Colorado— ams affecting 58,000 chil- 
dren in 156 school districts will be curtailed. 
Summer programs involving 12,000 children 
will be reduced in scope or eliminated en- 
tirely. 

Connecticut—Approximately 80 percent of 
the State’s allocation goes for instructional 
services. Because of the estimated decrease 
of $814,000 many services will have to be 
curtailed. All summer programs will be 
eliminated, involving 5 to 6 thousand chil- 
dren and approximately 200 teachers and 
teacher aides in the inter-citles program 
which was designed to get these children 
into the mainstream of education by pro- 
viding a specialized program for 12 months. 
Some 140 school districts will have to cut 
back their programs. 

Delaware—The State faces a loss in the 
neighborhood of $131,000 or a reduction of 
per pupil expenditure of $10 per child not 
taking into account the rising per pupil ex- 
penditure rate each year. Some 13,000 chil- 
dren in 40 school districts will face decreased 
emphasis in eliminating the deficiencies of 
the deprived school age children. 

District of Columbia—An approximate re- 
duction of $800,000 from the $3,600,000 allo- 
cated for concentration of services in selected 
poverty areas would result in a cut back in 
the services planned for the areas of concen- 
tration. Affected programs are as follows: 

1. Pupil Personnel Services. 

2. Teacher Aides. 

8. Special Programs, such as the 
Incentive Seminar Program, Pre-School Child 
Parent Orientation, and Early Morning 
Breakfast Program. 

The cut back also would result in curtail- 
ing the quality of the program for the poor 
children, 

Florida—tThe estimated loss of $4 million 
by 67 school districts will mean a reduction 
in staff and curtailment of instructional pro- 
grams and many much needed services of 
health, food and cultural enrichment. Ap- 
proximately 252,000 deprived children bene- 
fited from these special programs. The many 
special programs conducted during the hot 
summer will be lost to many of the 24,000 
children who have participated in the past. 

Georgia—Some 185 school districts with 
379,000 children participating in Title I, 
ESEA, programs will feel the estimated re- 
duction of $3.3 million. Approximately 20 
percent of the academic year students are 
given special training in the summer pro- 
grams, which will undoubtedly be prac- 
tically eliminated. The needs for the poor 
children in the State are enormous and a 
reduction will severely hamper the gains 
made to date. 

Hawaii—The reduction of approximately 
$144,000 in a State were approximately 80 
percent is expended for salaries, means that 
the instructional services to some 19,000 
pupils will be curtailed because of cuts which 
will have to be made in the numbers of 
teachers and teacher aides. 

Idaho—The reduction of approximately 
$256,000 in the State will have to be made up 
by cutting back services to some 2,000 chil- 
dren participating in the kindergarten and 
pre-kindergarten programs as well as 56,000 
in grades 1 to 12. Some 104 school districts 
will feel the cut and will force the schools 
to reduce their staffs of specialists. 

Illinois—One thousand, one hundred 
school districts affected involving about 261,- 
000 poor children. Chicago would receive the 
largest cut but the impact on the smaller 
school districts would be devastating. Teach- 
ers would have to be released since 95 percent 
of the available funds in 1968 went for 
salaries of personnel.. 

Indiana—The reduction of $1.9 million 
will affect the educational programs of 172,- 
000 children in 350 school districts. Summer 
programs involving 49,000 children would be 
eliminated. Health services will be severely 
curtailed. The following large cities will re- 
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ceive drastic program reductions: Fort Wayne 
$64,000, Evansville $82,000, Gary $117,000, 
Hammond $36,000, Indianapolis $210,000 and 
South Bend $42,000. 

Iowa—The reduction of 15 percent state- 
wide ($2,273,000) coupled with a 10 percent 
increase in the cost of educational services, 
is conservatively estimated to mean that 
there will be a 20 percent reduction in 
special programs to meet the needs of chil- 
dren who are socially and educationally 
deprived. In Des Moines 1,500 children will 
be dropped due to an estimated loss of $115,- 
000. In Waterloo, the Title I cut will mean 
a reduction in successful summer programs 
and special services. It is likely that the 
Title I work study programs which were 
conducted in sixteen urban centers this sum- 
mer will have to be eliminated. 

Kansas—An estimated cut back of $1,- 
400,000 will affect 95,000 poor children in 
300 school districts. The 230 summer schools 
presently funded by Title I would have to be 
discontinued. Wichita, Kansas City, and 
Topeka stand to lose $200,000, $122,000 and 
$54,000 respectively causing them to dras- 
tically reduce their p . The effect of 
the uncertainty of Title I allocations will be 
that next year local school superintendents 
will not plan school programs until final 
appropriations are available consequently 
the quality of the programs will suffer. 

Kentucky—The reduction of $2,800,000 
will have a diluting effect in all districts. 
The summer program which previously served 
170,000 children will now serve only 40,000 
children. Since most of the proposed proj- 
ects were for instructional services many 
teaching jobs will be eliminated. The city 
of Louisville will be cut $173,089. 

Louisiana—The reduction in appropria- 
tions for Title I, ESEA, results in nearly $3 
million less funds for 257,000 disadvantaged 
children in 47 Louisiana school districts. A 
large portion of this reduction must be taken 
from the successful summer programs that 
have operated in many parts of the State 
in the past. These represent the major por- 
tion of Title I funds that have not already 
been committed because of the requirement 
to employ personne] in the spring. This will 
have an unfortunate effect because summer 
programs have demonstrated significant 
achievements in reinforcing the regular 
school program and helping to meet the 
needs of the culturally deprived children. 

Maine—A reduction of $255,031 would cur- 
tail services to 44,020 educationally deprived 
children in 265 school districts. Academic 
programs would be reduced in scope and 
summer programs involving approximately 
7,030 children would be cut. 

Maryland—Special services to the educa- 
tionally deprived children will be cut be- 
cause of the reduction of approximately $1.3 
million and increased costs of teacher sal- 
aries and instructional materials. The num- 
ber of participants in summer programs will 
have to be reduced. There will be a reduction 
in personnel such as teacher aides, library 
aides, etc, Academic programs involving 108,- 
250 children in 23 school districts would be 
reduced in scope. The city of Baltimore will 
lose approximately $677,223. 

Massachusetts—Cities in the State have 
informed us that summer Title I, ESEA, 
activities will have to be cut from 75 to 90 
percent because of the estimated reduction 
of $1.5 million. Some 40,000 children in the 
State participated in these programs. Special 
services to the minority groups will be dras- 
tically cut because of the reduction and the 
rising costs of teachers salaries and instruc- 
tional supplies. Some 300 schools with ap- 
proximately 101,000 participating children 
will be affected by the action taken by the 
House. 

Michigan—The reduction of approximately 
$3.1 million will largely be felt in the summer 
school programs, which have proven bene- 
ficial to the educationally deprived children. 
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Over 20 percent of the State’s allocation has 
been used for summer programs. Preschool 
programs will also be drastically curtailed 
affecting some 12,000 children. The reduction 
will be felt by some 530 school districts with 
approximately 338,000 participating children. 

Minnesota—There will be a cut back of 
approximately $3,400,000 affecting some 
37,000 poor children in over 900 school dis- 
tricts. Particularly hard hit by the reduc- 
tion would be the Minneapolis-St. Paul area 
where the available Title I program funds 
would be reduced by $1,000,000 and approxi- 
mately one-third of the children now in the 
programs could not be served. The various 
Title I programs throughout the State will 
of course be drastically reduced. 

Mississippi—The reduction of approxi- 
mately $3.5 million will cut back the pro- 
grams instituted in 1968 for the education- 
ally deprived children, Summer programs 
will be cut in half. Over 25,000 children par- 
ticipated in the summer programs, The staff 
which is so urgently needed will have to be 
cut in many of the 140 school districts be- 
cause of the reduction. Some 354,000 children 
participated in Title I, ESEA, programs. Food 
and health services would be cut back. 

Missouri—There will be a reduction in 
funds of about $3,147,000 affecting 550 school 
districts and 212,000 children. Practically all 
of the summer programs would be elimi- 
nated because the regular school year pro- 
grams have already been planned. Loss of 
the summer programs would be especially 
disastrous in the large urban areas such as 
St. Louis and Kansas City which stand to 
lose $597,000 and $247,000 respectively. This 
reduction in the allocation would adversely 
affect a minimum of 15,000 youngsters. Ap- 
proximately 500 teachers could not be hired 
and the inservice training programs would 
be cancelled. School districts with small 
allocations would in many instances fall be- 
low the amount of $2,500 thought to be the 
minimum expenditure for a program to be 
operated efficiently. 

Montana—Under the reduction Montana 
will receive approximately $433,000 less than 
was allocated in 1968. A 15 percent reduc- 
tion in Title I funds will cause a drastic 
reduction in personnel. Montana has many 
small school districts which already receive 
very small allocations. Consequently consid- 
erable effort has been made to encourage 
local districts to cooperative projects which 
would provide sufficient size, scope and qual- 
ity to have a significant impact on educa- 
tionally deprived children. This proposed re- 
duction would discourage many small dis- 
tricts from any participation because the 
effort necessary for cooperative project plan- 
ning would be considered too much for the 
continually reducing benefits received. 

Nebraska—Nebraska is comprised of a 
large number of relatively sparsely populated 
school districts, For the most part these dis- 
tricts receive small allocations under Title I, 
ESEA, and therefore operate on correspond- 
ingly tight budgets. The reduction of ap- 
proximately one-half million dollars of Title 
I funds resulting from the action taken by 
the House of Representatives will have a 
serious effect upon many small districts that 
have already contracted in good faith for 
Title I personnel, Such contracts are neces- 
sary early in the spring because of the State 
continuing contract law. A major portion of 
the Title I funds now are devoted to per- 
sonnel and even slight reductions in small 
districts could cause severe contractual 
problems. All this of course would have a 
detrimental effect upon the disadvantaged 
children served by Title I in Nebraska. 

Nevada—The House of Representatives’ 
recent appropriation action for Title I, 
ESEA, results in a reduction of about $90,000 
for Nevada. It is expected that this reduc- 
tion when prorated among the 13 partici- 
pating districts will be applied to summer 
projects and personnel reductions, Such ac- 
tion will necessarily reduce the amount and 
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quality of services and also reduce the num- 
ber of disadvantaged children participating. 

New Hampshire—A cut back of approxi- 
mately $58,000 will mean that the program 
which involves 140 schoo] districts will oper- 
ate below the level of last year because of the 
combination of increased costs and less 
funding. 

New Jersey—There will be a reduction of 
approximately $2,121,000 which will affect 
510 school districts and 120,400 children. 
Summer programs which had served 72,000 
children will be greatly curtailed. There 
would be a $1,800,000 cut in teacher's sal- 
aries involving the release of about 300 
teachers and 200 teacher aides hired in the 
neighborhoods with high concentration of 
educationally deprived children. The city of 
Trenton would lose approximately $81,000 
involving loss of 42 teacher aides and the 
drastic reduction of the summer program. 
Newark would lose $461,000 involving a 
summer camping program, physical educa- 
tion for the handicapped and a vocational 
education program for 2,500 children would 
be eliminated. Approximately $188,000 would 
be cut from the New Jersey City allocation, 

New Mexico—Funds will be reduced ap- 
proximately $1,400,000. This means that of 
the 50,000 children now eligible under Title 
I, 6,200 children will be affected by the re- 
duction in funds. The greatest number of 
programs that will be eliminated involve 
those at the preschool and early elementary 
levels which serve Spanish-speaking and 
Indian children. Many summer school pro- 
grams will be eliminated statewide and 
others severely curtailed. In Albuquerque 
1,300 eligible children will be denied sum- 
mer school kindergarten instruction, This 
city will lose approximately $247,000. In 18 
local agencies receiving 62 percent of the 
Title I allocation 296 employees will be 
eliminated. 

New York—The reduction of approxi- 
mately $10.3 million coupled with the an- 
nual increase in educational costs will cause 
school districts to curtail their summer pro- 
grams and special programs designed to 
assist the educationally deprived youth, In 
New York City the special high school pro- 
gram in reading will have to be eliminated. 
Preschool and kindergarten programs will be 
sharply reduced. Health and food services, 
cultural enrichment, and special remedial 
programs will be eliminated. There also will 
be a reduction in the numbers of staff hired 
by these programs, 

North Carolina—The estimated loss of $4.5 
million will mean a reduction in staff and 
curtailment of instructional, health, food, 
and cultural enrichment programs. Approxi- 
mately 387,080 children in 169 school dis- 
tricts have participated in this program. 
Summer programs involving approximately 
68,400 children will be cut or eliminated. 

North Dakota—Approximately 25 percent 
of Title I, ESEA, funds are expended for 
summer programs. As in most States these 
programs will be sharply reduced because of 
the estimated reduction of $300,000. A large 
number of staff used in the summer pro- 
grams will have to look elsewhere for employ- 
ment. Remedial programs and cultural en- 
richment programs will be sharply reduced. 

Ohio.—The cut back of approximately $4,- 
000,000 would affect 650 school districts and 
203,000 poor children. A minimum of 20,000 
children, statewide would be cut out of the 
programs. Major reductions will occur in the 
following cities: Akron $122,000; Canton $39,- 
000; Cincinnati $370,000; Cleveland $648,000; 
Columbus $275,000; Dayton $165,000; Toledo 
$176,000; and Youngstown $69,000. 

A State law requires that teachers must be 
notified by April 30 if they will not be hired 
for the following fall term, The great ma- 
jority of the teachers hired in the program 
are therefore under contract for the fall. 
This reduction then means a forced reduc- 
tion in personnel or that an already finan- 
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cially presssed school district will have to 
honor the contracts. 

Oklahoma—The reduction of approxi- 
mately $1.5 million will curtail services to 
216,000 participating children from educa- 
tionally deprived children. Some 115 local 
school districts offered summer programs 
during the current year. Because of the cut 
in appropriations summer programs would 
only be conducted in 15 communities. 

Oklahoma City will lose approximately 
$157,000. The cut will be made up by elimi- 
nating their summer program and also food 
services to deprived children will be reduced 
by %. Tulsa above will have to eliminate 42 
teacher aides. Other schools will also have to 
cut back on their staff because of the re- 
duction. 

Oregon—The allocation is reduced by ap- 
proximately $900,000 and will result in the 
elimination of approximately 5,000 children 
from Title I services. In addition to the re- 
duction in numbers of children served ap- 
proximately 200 positions both professional 
and non-professionals will be eliminated. A 
major impact would be felt on summer pro- 
grams for the disadvantaged student. The 
Portland City School District would lose ap- 
proximately $214,000 and thereby be forced 
to curtail the number of participating chil- 
dren from 8,000 to 7,000. This reduction 
would be a serious blow to the Portland 
model schools program which has been mak- 
ing significant gains in 9 schools in the most 
depressed area of the City. 

Pennsylvania—aA cutback of approximately 
$7,000,000 will affect 694 school districts in- 
volving. about 321,000 poor children, This 
would also mean a cut of $5,600,000 in teach- 
ers’ salaries and the release of about 1,000 
teachers. Two-thousand teacher aides hired 
in the poor neighborhoods would be dropped 
from the p: 5 

The cut back will be particularly devastat- 
ing for the school district of Philadelphia 
and will result in reduction of services of 
5,000 children by eliminating 23 teachers in 
the basic skill areas of reading and arith- 
metic; reduction of 50 percent the African 
Heritage and Afro-American History pro- 
gram; reduction by 50 percent the funds 
available for reinforcement of basic skills 
for 20,000 disadvantaged children during the 
summer; elimination of all inservice educa- 
tion which has changed the teaching styles 
of 2,000 inner city teachers; a reduction of 
several more programs affecting 70,000 chil- 
dren. 

Rhode Island—A reduction of $336,000 will 
mean that summer programs will be elimi- 
nated. These programs served between 8,- 
000 and 10,000 children. Small communities 
have had personnel under contract for sev- 
eral years and will now have to cut back 
because their own budgets cannot make up 
the difference. Because of personnel, the pro- 
grams are more costly each year and the 
school districts need increases to maintain 
just the current program level. 

South Carolina—A loss of approximately 
$2,823,303 will result in a reduction in per- 
sonnel and curtailment of instructional sery- 
ices as well as basic health and food services. 
Academic programs involving 316,040 chil- 
dren in 106 school districts would be reduced. 
Summer programs involving 39,740 children 
would be cut or eliminated. 

South Dakota—In South Dakota the cut 
back of approximately $450,000 will directly 
affect 800 school districts and 35,000 poor 
children. Twenty-seven hundred children 
will not have an opportunity to participate 
in the program. No less than seventy full 
time teachers will not be hired as expected 
for the Title I effort. The larger districts in 
South Dakota would be most severely affected 
because staff commitments in most cases 
exceeded 90 percent of the funds available. 
Cut backs at this time when the teachers 
haye already received commitments would 
cause great hardships in financially-strained 
systems. 
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Tennessee—The reduction of approxi- 
mately $3 million will cause many of the 
school districts to eliminate summer school 
programs which have proven to be highly 
successful in advancing the deprived child 
to a higher level of achievement. There will 
also have to be a severe curtailment of health 
and food services which have proven very 
beneficial to the student. 

Tezas—The reduction of over $9,000,000 
would require that Texas schools give up 
half of all materials and supplies plus 10 
percent of the personnel employed by Title 
I funds. It appears that this reduction will 
practically eliminate the summer programs 
in Texas. The city of Dallas will be forced to 
eliminate 41 Title I special teachers and 
reduce many of their programs to absorb the 
361,862 reduction. San Antonio is reduced 
by $418,817 and will eliminate 36 nongraded 
English teachers at the secondary level. A 
remedial program for Spanish speaking stu- 
dents will be greatly curtailed as well as 
many other programs. Fort Worth which 
loses $213,220 will be forced to curtail their 
program drastically at the elementary and 
preschool level and eliminate their entire 
summer program. 

Utah—The House of Representatives ap- 
propriation action reduces the funds avail- 
able to local school districts for services to 
disadvantaged children under Title I of 
ESEA, by nearly $280,000. When this reduc- 
tion is applied to the already small alloca- 
tions to the 39 participating districts it 
represents a sizable percentage. It is ex- 
pected that this reduction will be absorbed 
generally by the elimination of teachers aides 
and summer programs. The use of teacher 
aides has been a popular and effective device 
for relieving professional personnel from 
routine clerical duties and to help bridge 
the gap between the school and the dis- 
advantaged commmunity. Several of the 
summer programs facing possible elimination 
enroll a large number of extremely isolated 
and severely disadvantaged Indian children. 

Vermont—A reduction of $207,000 will cut 
the programs 15 percent in the local educa- 
tional agencies. This will result in the elim- 
ination of several positions. The summer 
program will be eliminated or severely cur- 
tailed. Many of the local school superintend- 
ents are reluctant to let contracts for 
fear that the district will have to guarantee 
the salaries. Burlington will suffer a loss of 
about $20,000 which will mean the loss of re- 
medial reading teachers and several home- 
school coordinators. 

Virginia—A reduction of approximately 
$2,500,000 will mean that the summer pro- 
gram involving 51,000 children and the pre- 
school program affecting 8,500 children will 
be drastically reduced. 

Washington—The appropriation action 
taken recently by the House of Representa- 
tives results in a reduction of approximately 
$1.3 million to local districts in the State of 
Washington under Title I, ESEA. Since local 
districts have a continuing contract law with 
an April 15 deadline and since local educa- 
tional agency’s budget must be approved by 
May, much of the Title I money has neces- 
sarily been obligated in good faith up to the 
FY 1968 total. This situation has further 
been complicated by an approximate 12 per- 
cent average teacher salary increase. It is 
estimated that approximately 10 percent of 
the local districts have obligated 100 percent 
of their Title I funds for personnel services 
and over 50 percent of the districts have 
obligated 90 percent or more. Accordingly, 
it is expected that this reduction in funds, 
which amounts to nearly 14 percent, will 
result in personnel reduction (both profes- 
sional and para-professional) elimination of 
summer projects, and virtual elimination of 
all equipment and supply purchases, All of 
this will reflect in reduced program quality 
and special services to the disadvantaged 
children of Washington. 

West Virginia—This reduction of more 
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than $1,500,000 will mean a general dilution 
of program involving 55 school districts and 
approximately 124,000 children. The summer 
program which normally involves 26,000 chil- 
dren will suffer a drastic curtailment, Many 
of the districts have reported reductions in 
their professional staffs, health services and 
preschool programs. 

Wisconsin—With a cut back of approxi- 
mately $2,106,000 440 school districts will be 
affected involving about 86,000 poor children. 
Most of the cuts in local educational pro- 
grams will be cuts in salaries of personnel 
already under contract. This is particularly 
evident when one considers that a high per- 
centage of Title I funds in Wisconsin are for 
professional services to help the most severely 
educationally deprived children. The city of 
Milwaukee will lose approximately $417,000. 

Wyoming—The reduction of approximately 
$185,000 will eliminate many summer school 
programs. Health and food services to the 
needy children will be practically eliminated. 
Teachers, teacher aides, librarians and coun- 
selors will have to be reduced because of the 
rising educational costs coupled with the 
decrease in Federal funds. Since these funds 
were directed to the hard core deprived chil- 
dren, they will be greatly misled in helping 
alleviate a serious educational handicap. 
Some 14,000 children participate in academic 
year programs under this act. 


TITLE I Impact ON SELECTED CITIES 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


A reduction of Title I funds of $677,223 
combined with a mandatory increase of 
$500,000 for teachers salaries will result in 
& program reduction of over $1 million. As 
a result, health services will be curtailed, 
teacher aides, library aides and health aides 
will be reclassed and participants in the 
summer program will be reduced by 10,000 
children, 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

School officials projected that $13,500,000 
(an increase of $1,000,000 over the 1968 al- 
location of $12,420,884) would be needed to 
continue the present program. A reduction 
of $2,000,000 for Philadelphia, when added to 
the cost projection means that $3,000,000 will 
now have to be “carved out” of the Title I 
program resulting in: 

1. Reduction of services to 5,000 children 
by eliminating twenty-three teachers in the 
basic skill areas of reading and arithmetic. 

2. Curtailment of the English as a Second 
Language Program serving 1,000 Puerto Rican 
children. 

3. Elimination of Motivation Program for 
8 0 high school students with college poten- 

4. Elimination of all inservice education 
which has changed the teaching styles of 
2,000 inner city teachers and has made cur- 
riculum more relevant. 

5. Reduce by fifty percent the African 
Heritage and Afro-American History program. 
This program has broad community involve- 
ment and support since community cooper- 
ation has been the key in its planning and 
operation. This project involved 420 public 
and non public school teachers and 28,000 
children. 

6. Twenty-five percent reduction in the 
School-Community Coordinator Program 
which hires indigenous residents to form the 
link between school and community so that 
better communication and a continuous dia- 
logue on problems and concerns of the com- 
munity and school can be continued, 

7. A twenty percent reduction of kinder- 
garten aides, classroom aides, library aides 
and counselor aides. This would mean the 
elimination of 100 positions in which indig- 
enous people have been placed. 

8. A fifty percent reduction in funds avail- 
able for reinforcement of basic skills for ele- 
mentary school children during the summer. 
This would affect 20,000 disadvantaged 
children. 
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com; education which the school 
district has developed with Title I funding. 
The dilution of funds will mean that 15,000 
to 20,000 children will not receive services 
and that the 70,000 children now receiving 
Title I services will have a watered down 
program. 
TRENTON, N.J. 

A loss of approximately $81,000 would 
eliminate a program which used the services 
of teacher aides to free the teacher for more 
individualized instruction for 3,500 children. 
Forty-two teacher aides, indigenous to the 
community would have to be released. The 
community school summer program involv- 
ing 4,300 children would have to be dras- 
tically reduced. 

NEWARK, N.J. 

A loss of $461,000 would eliminate a sum- 
mer camping program, a physical education 
program for the handicapped, and a voca- 
tional program serving about 2,500 children. 

JERSEY CITY, N.J. 

The summer cultural enrichment program 
involving 8,100 children would be eliminated 
and the summer academic program involv- 
ing 5,700 children would be severely cur- 
tailed. Approximately $138,000 would be cut 
from Jersey City’s allocation. 

ALBUQUERQUE, N. MEX. 

1,300 eligible school children will be denied 
summer kin: instruction. Albuquer- 
que stands to lose approximately $247,000. 

OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 

Oklahoma City will receive approximately 
$157,000 less than it received last year. The 
decision has been made to eliminate their 
summer school programs for fiscal year 1969. 
Also, personnel in their special education 

for handicapped will be drastically 
reduced. Lunches, or hot meals, will be re- 
duced by . 
TULSA, OKLA. 

The allocation for fiscal year 1969 will be 
cut by approximately $125,000. In order to 
absorb this loss, 42 teacher aides will be re- 
leased, the corrective reading program will be 
cut to one-half the proposed participation, 
and only a limited summer program on the 
elementary level will be offered in 1969. 

ST. PAUL-MINNEAPOLIS AREA, MINNESOTA 

Particularly hard hit by the cutback in 
funds would be the Minneapolis-St. Paul area 
where the available Title I program funds 
would be reduced by about $1 million. The 
cut in the Minneapolis-St. Paul area nearly 
doubles the rate of decrease for the State 
as a whole because a technicality in a new 
count of eligible children under the formula 
already provides a reduction in funds for 
continuing or expanding programs for the 
children living in poverty. 

The immediate impact on the program in 
the Minneapolis-St. Paul area would be that 
for every 3 children presently receiving com- 
pensatory educational services, only two 
could be served in the new school year. Be- 
cause of the cut in dollars available and the 
increase in teacher salaries, the decrease in 
the program by one-third is a conservative 
estimate. 

FORT WORTH, TEX. 

A reduction of $213,220 will curtail the 
program drastically at the elementary and 
pre-school level where considerable achieve- 
ment is just beginning to emerge. 12 of 72 
pre-school teachers will be eliminated which 
actually cuts out 24 classes of children, The 
entire program for trainable mentally re- 
tarded children will also be eliminated. The 
most severe blow of all is the necessity to 
eliminate the entire summer program. 

SAN ANTONIO, TEX. 

A reduction of $418,817 will eliminate 36 
nongraded English teachers at the secondary 
level from the regular school year program. 
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This reduction in essence will destroy the A remedial 


program for Spanish speaking 

students will be virtually eliminated. Addi- 
tional reductions will involve elimination of 
four preschool teachers, five multi-level 
reading teachers at the intermediate level, 
fifteen teacher aides at the elementary level 
and ten at the secondary level, and three 
clerical personnel. In addition, the entire 
inservice training program will be eliminated, 
the clothing center operation will be closed, 
expenditures for materials and supplies will 
be reduced by $24,000 and all field trips for 
cultural enrichment purposes will be elimi- 
nated. San Antonio currently serves approxi- 
mately 17,000 children with 413 personnel in 
its summer program. The most adverse ac- 
tion resulting from the reduction is the ne- 
cessity to abolish this summer program along 
with its current food and medical services. 


DALLAS, TEX. 


A reduction of $361,862 will reduce the cul- 
tural enrichment program by $30,000 and 
basic supplies and materials for needy stu- 
dents by $31,000, This actually affects 2,066 
students. A reduction of $22,000 from the ele- 
mentary after school program will be made 
and $28,000 from the secondary after school 
program will essentially eliminate the 
tutorial program at the secondary level. 41 
Title I special teachers will be released at a 
savings of $237,000, The summer program 
will be reduced significantly although not 
completely eliminated. 


PORTLAND, OREG. 


The Portland City School District would 
lose approximately $214,000 in allocations 
and thereby be forced to curtail the number 
participating children from 8,000 to 7,000. 
This would also mean the loss of at least 20 
teachers, This reduction would be a serious 
blow to the Portland model schools program 
which has been making significant gains in 
nine schools in the most depressed area of 
the city. The saturation of special services 
provided these schools would necessarily be 
maintained at a much reduced level. Such 
reductions might lead to increased civil un- 
rest and the necessary reduction in instruc- 
tional materials would certainly have a se- 
rious effect upon the nonpublic school par- 
ticipation. 

BUFFALO, N.Y. 

A reduction of $1.5 million would require 
the curtailment of all cultural enrichment 
programs; a remedial program conducted aft- 
er school; and a television program directed 
toward the lower elementary grades. In addi- 
tion, the basic remedial programs conducted 
during the regular school day would be 
severely restricted, The number of schools 
in which services are given would be reduced 
and all in-service training would be elim- 
inated. 

The reduction in allocation as a result of 
the cutback in the appropriation is added to 
a cutback that will occur as a result of fewer 
numbers of AFDC children being counted for 
entitlement. 

NEW YORK, N.Y. 

A loss of $1.6 million will force the elim- 
ination of a high school reading program 
designed to bring students up to a reading 
level, which will permit them to graduate, 
and the project “Operation Return” for chil- 
dren who have been dismissed from school 
for disciplinary reasons, 

ROCHESTER, N.Y. 

A reduction of $60,137 when added to man- 
datory salary increases which must be ab- 
sorbed will curtail the educational media 
program; require the release of health aides; 
and reduce the attendance, art mobile, type- 
writer loan, and family nursery projects. The 
learning skills center which was designed to 
give school dropouts a second chance will be 
cut as will the 3-2 project—adding one 
teacher for every two classrooms. 

JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


A reduction of $359,000 would eliminate 
12 kindergarten units serving 22 children 
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each. Two classes for emotionally disturbed 
and deaf students will be dropped. Dental 
services would be reduced as would medical 
services. Ten special reading classes involving 
300 children would be dropped. All trans- 
portation would be eliminated and no equip- 
ment would be purchased. 


MIAMI, FLA, 


A reduction in allocation of $513,000 would 
require the release of visiting teachers, coun- 
selors and guidance staff. There would be a 
reduction in a special program in language 
arts. Summer programs will be eliminated 
and the number of participating schools 
would have to be reduced. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


A reduction of $412,000 will result in a 
90% cutback in the summer program. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


A reduction of $71,000 will result in the 
curtailment of special supplementary serv- 
ices to minority groups in all target schools; 
psychological services would be reduced by 
one-fourth. 

KNOXVILLE, TENN. 


A cutback of $92,000 will result in the 
elimination of the summer school remedial 
enrichment program; and the kindergarten 
program. The regular remedial reading pro- 
gram will be curtailed. About 9,000 students 
will be affected. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


A reduction of $285,000 will result in the 
elimination of the summer program which 
has been highly successful. About 30,000 chil- 
dren will be affected. Upper elementary guid- 
ance programs will be eliminated and psy- 
chological services to approximately 3,000 
children will be reduced sharply. 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 


A reduction of $143,000 will force the elimi- 
nation of diagnostic reading centers and re- 
duce pupil personnel services such as food, 
clothing and medical services to emergency 
situations only. Training programs for teach- 
ers would be eliminated. About 16,000 chil- 
dren will be affected. 

APPROPRIATION LANGUAGE, H.R. 18037, ELE- 

MENTARY AND SECONDARY EDUCATIONAL AC- 

TIVITIES 


Add Substitute page 13, line 20; For 
meeting the special educational needs of ed- 
ucationally deprived children under Part A 
of Title II of the Act of September 30, 1950, 
as amended, $1,200,000,000, for the fiscal year 
1969; Provided, That the aggregate amounts 
otherwise available for grants therefore with- 
in States shall not be less than the amounts 
allocated from the fiscal year 1968 appro- 
priation to local educational agencies in such 
States for grants.” 

Delete—Page 13, line 20 through 25 page 
14, line 1 through 7; “For meeting the spe- 
cial educational needs of educationally de- 
prived children under Title II of the Act of 
September 30, 1950, as amended, $1,073,127,- 
000, for the fiscal year 1969, of which not to 
exceed $68,607,000 shall be available for the 
purchase of equipment: Provided, That the 
aggregate amounts otherwise available for 
grants therefore within States shall not be 
less than 85 per centum of the amounts al- 
located from the fiscal year 1968 appropria- 
tion to local educational agencies in such 
States for grants: Provided further, That no 
part of this appropriation shall be allocated 
to a State agency under paragraphs (5), (6), 
or (7) of section 103(a) of said Act in excess 
of the amount allocated to such State agency 
for fiscal year 1968.” 


DEDICATION OF THE ESTABLISH- 
MENT OF ST. CROLX ISLAND AS A 
NATIONAL MONUMENT 


Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, it was my 
privilege recently to take part in the 
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dedication of St. Croix Island in Maine 
as a national monument, 

The island, in the St. Croix River, the 
international boundary between Maine’s 
Washington County and Canada’s Prov- 
ince of New Brunswick, was the first 
settlement in the northern part of the 
new world. 

This tiny island, picturesque and 
serene today, gives no hint of the 
dramatic life and death struggle that 
took place there in 1604 when Samuel 
DeChamplain and Sieur deMonts and 100 
soldiers and traders landed and tried to 
found a settlement. 

The program for the dedication cere- 
mony includes a brief history of St. Croix 
Island and describes the island’s signifi- 
cance to us today. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that appropriate parts of the pro- 
gram, as marked, appear in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Brier History or Sr. CROIX ISLAND 


Saint Croix Island, selected by Sieur De- 
Monts and Samuel De Champlain in June, 
1604, as the site of the first European settle- 
ment on the Atlantic Coast north of Florida, 
is deeply rooted in a number of aspects of 
the culture and tradition of the North Amer- 
ican civilization. On this Island was heralded 
New France and the permanent occupation 
of America by one of Europe’s most virile 
races, who together with the English would 
later subdue and populate the New World. 
Here, too, Christianity was established in 
both of its great forms, because both Ca- 
tholicism and Protestantism were represented 
in the De Monts’ party by a Catholic priest 
and a Protestant minister together with com- 
municants of both faiths. The North Amer- 
ican tradition of enduring severe adversities 
in the hope of great accomplishments was 
clearly demonstrated by the courage and de- 
termination with which these original set- 
tlers faced the hardships experienced on the 
Island during the winter of 1604-05. When 
the settlers came ashore on Saint Croix, to 
lay out and construct their abodes and forti- 
fications, they set in motion the long strug- 
gle between the two great European Empires 
for the conquest and control of the world’s 
richest continent. 

In the year preceding the arrival of the 
French settlers at Saint Croix Island, De 
Monts, who had been deeply interested in 
certain futile attempts to establish a French 
Colony on the Saint Lawrence River, ob- 
tained from King Henry IV on November 8, 
1603, a patent appointing him Lieutenant 
General of the territory called Acadia be- 
tween the fortieth and forty-sixth degrees of 
latitude with power “to take and divide the 
lands, to create offices of war, justice and pol- 
icy, to prescribe laws and ordinances, to make 
war and peace, to build forts and establish 
towns, establish garrisons and convert the 
savages.” Later, on December 8, 1603, De 
Monts patent was extended to provide him 
with a monopoly on the fur trade between 
the fortieth degree of latitude and Cape 
Razo (Cape Race). 

As the Lord of Acadia, De Monts set sail 
from France on April 7, 1604, in company with 
over 120 men in two vessels of 150 and 120 
tons capacity. Among the members of the ex- 
pedition were many skilled workmen and a 
mumber of vagabonds. (De Monts had a 
clause in his commission which enabled him 
to round out the strength of his party by im- 
pressment of idlers and vagabonds). With 
him as King’s Geographer and, as it proved, 
historian, sailed one of the great men of 
France, Samuel de Champlain. The vessel 
carrying De Monts and Champlain reached 
Cape La Have on May 8, 1604, the other made 
land at Canso and proceeded to Port Mou- 
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ton (all on the eastern shore of the Nova 
Scotian peninsula). De Monts remained with 
his vessel at Cape La Have and dispatched 
Champlain in a small bark of eight tons, to 
explore the coast. Champlain sailed westward 
around Cape Sable and entered the Bay of 
Fundy. He then returned to report his find- 
ings to De Monts and a few days later the 
vessel was brought to anchor in Saint Mary's 
Bay. Failing to find a suitable place for forti- 
fication in the area of Saint Mary’s Bay they 
explored a number of other points, including 
what was later to be the site of Port Royal, 
but finally entered Passamaquoddy Bay and 
discovered the Island which De Monts called 
Saint Croix or Holy Cross Island because of 
the resemblance of the meeting of the rivers 
above the island to a cross. 

Landing was made on Saint Croix Island 
between the 25th and 27th of June, 1604 (no 
accurate record of the exact date exists) and 
a decision was made to settle here and thus, 
the first settlement of New France was es- 
tablished. 

The selection of the Saint Croix Island was 
dictated to some extent by the strategic ad- 
vantages offered by the island’s terrain. 
Champlain described the island as easy to 
fortify and pointed out that vessels could 
pass up the river only at the mercy of the 
mounted cannon. 

Work was begun at once to establish “a 
stout defense” of the island and the work- 
men were engaged in building houses “for 
our abode.” An oven was built and a hand 
operated grist mill constructed for grinding 
wheat. Searching parties were dispatched in 
different directions and at intervals to search 
for copper mines. 

De Monts sent his vessels back to France 
and they departed Saint Croix Island in Au- 
gust 1604. 

Gardens were planted on the island and 
according to Champlain, thrived at first but 
soon withered because of the sun, sandy soil 
and lack of fresh water other than natural 
rainfall. Clearings were made on the main- 
land for gardens and some wheat was sown 
in land cleared “at the falls, three leagues 
from the settlement.” The wheat came up 
well, ripened and was presumably harvested. 

Winter came early in 1604 and caught the 
settlers unprepared. Snow fell on October 6, 
1604, and on the third of December Cham- 
plain recorded that ice passed down by the 
island, The cold was sharp, and more severe 
than the settlers have ever experienced. 

A serious illness, described by Champlain 
as mal de la terre broke out among the colo- 
nists and before the spring of 1605, thirty- 
five members of the settlement died of its 
effects and were buried on the island. De- 
tailed description of the sickness was set 
forth in Champlain’s writings suggest it was 
severe sc i 

During the winter the settlement’s liquor 
was frozen except for the “Spanish Wine.” 
Champlain said “cider was dispensed by the 
pound.“ The settlers were obliged to use very 
bad water and melted snow for drinking 
purposes as there were no springs or brooks 
on the island. 

The dependence on food preserved in salt, 
the widespread sickness, the many deaths and 
the severity of the cold winter produced 
much discontent in Sieur De Monts and 
others of the settlement. 

In March 1605, the local Indians brought 
game to the island and exchanged it for 
bread. Fear began to spread in April, 1604, 
as the vessels dispatched to France during 
the previous August failed to return. On 
June 15, 1605, a shallop arrived bearing one 
of the Captains of De Monts’ ships inform- 
ing the latter that his ship was anchored 
only six leagues away. On June 16, 1605, the 
vessel from France anchored off Saint Croix 
Island and word was received that another 
vessel was enroute from France with provi- 
sions and supplies. 

On June 18, 1605, De Monts together with 
Champlain set out in a barque “in search 
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of another abode... . better adapted. and 
with better temperature than our own.” The 
search was unsuccessful and De Monts re- 
turned to Saint Croix Island resolved to re- 
turn to France, The arrival of Sieur De Pont- 
Grave with forty men to aid him, caused De 
Mont to change his mind about returning to 
France and it was decided to move the set- 
tlement to a place called Port Royal. 

Two barques were loaded with the frame- 
work of the principal buildings on Saint 
Croix Island and these were moved to Port 
Royal, “twenty-five leagues distance, where 
we thought the climate was much more tem- 
perate and agreeable.” 

Such is the history of Saint Croix Island 
in resume form and as extracted in part from 
Samuel de Champlain’s narrative. 

Here on Saint Croix Island the French set- 
tlers met the wilderness of North America 
in its most robust setting. Here was begun 
the chain of events which would culminate 
in the comparative success of Port Royal 
(1605) and the establishment of a solid 
French community at Quebec (1608). This 
Saint Croix Island was the harsh t 
ground, the crucible for the establishment of 
French power on a continent. Here the rest- 
less drive of Samuel de Champlain was fed 
by the natural wonders of the area and the 
challenges of its potential. From this small 
island would spring New France, only to be 
challenged by the superior strategy of the 
English in a struggle that eventually ended 
in British supremacy. 


U.S. NATIONAL PARK SERVICE FUTURE PLANS FOR 
ST. CROIX ISLAND NATIONAL MONUMENT 


The purpose of St. Croix Island National 
Monument is to commemorate the early 
French settlement in North America and to 
provide the visitor with an understanding of 
the significance of this event. 

To attain these objectives, the National 
Park Service has prepared a comprehensive 
plan to develop, administer and interpret this 
national monument, This plan includes the 
following: extensive archeological and his- 
torical research; erosion control of the south 
end of the island; construction of visitor use 
and administrative facilities on both the 
mainland and the island; provision of boat 
access to the island; preservation and ex- 
hibition of remains of the settlement; pro- 
vision of skilled interpretive services dur- 
ing the summer season; and acquisition of 
additional lands needed to fully interpret 
the settlement. 

Physical remains of the French colony 
have survived below the surface of the 
ground. A comprehensive and thorough ar- 
cheological project will be undertaken to 
locate such remains and, if possible, stabilize 
them for display to the visitor. Funds for 
this project have already been made avail- 
able, and it is anticipated that this “dig” 
will be begun in the near future. 

Present day maps compared with Cham- 
plain’s 1604 map reveal that tidal action 
has caused extensive erosion of the island’s 
south shore. A study is planned to determine 
what can be done to arrest the erosion of 
the island’s southerly bluffs and to imple- 
ment the most practicable measure of con- 
trol. 

A visitor center with parking area is 
planned for construction on the peninsula 
just north of Beaver Creek Cove, also known 
as Plaster Mill Cove. Space will be provided 
in this building for the following: a lobby 
for reception and information; an exhibit 
room; a glassed terrace to face the island 
with viewing and audiovisual devices; an 
open deck leading to the dock; restrooms; 
an administrative office; a library; and a 
maintenance facility. 

On St. Croix Island an interpretive-main- 
tenance building will probably be integrated 
with the docking facility there. 

Boat access to and from the island is 
planned as a concession operation, if pos- 
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sible. A main dock will be constructed at 
Beaver Creek Cove, also known as Plaster 
Mill Cove, with another along the northwest 
shore of St. Croix Island. 

On the island itself a suggestive re-crea- 
tion of the historic scene is possible and 
should be undertaken. The habitation area 
will be developed through use of surviving 
foundations; markers or plantings will indi- 
cate the various buildings and structures of 
the settlement; and if data is available, one 
of the smaller buildings may be recon- 
structed as an aid to visualization of the 
early scene. The garden should be replanted 
if evidence of its appearance can be found, 
and the cemetery area should be kept in 
lawn and appropriately marked. A self-guid- 
ing tour route with interpretive signs at 
the exhibit sites will be developed. 

St. Croix Island National Monument is 
planned to be operated on a seasonal basis 
as a coordinated area under the superintend- 
ent of Acadia National Park. General over- 
sight will be the responsibility of a perma- 
nent interpretive staff member based at 
Acadia but resident at St. Croix during the 
visitor season. His services will be supple- 
mented by trained seasonal] interpretive per- 
sonnel. A permanent caretaker-maintenance- 
man resident in the area will provide 
year-round maintenance and protection. 

A modest increase in acreage on the main- 
land is desired in order to develop and in- 
terpret the mainland garden site as well as 
to provide public access to an y ad- 
vantageous viewing point west of U.S. Route 
1, which is within the present Monument 
lands. 


OTHER NAMES BY WHICH ST. CROIX ISLAND HAS 
BEEN KNOWN 


Based on extensive research accomplished 
by historians of the 19th and early 20th cen- 
tury, reasonably acceptable explanations are 
available for the names given to Saint Croix 
Island during the centuries following its 
discovery. Although originally named St. 
Croix Island by its European discoverer, 
DeMonts, and so recorded in the accounts 
written by Champlain and Lescarbot, the 
early history of the island dimmed in the 
years that followed and other names were 
given to the island at intervals down through 


the years. 
Matnagwish 

The Passamaquoddy Indians called it by a 
number of variants of Matnagwish. This 
name even survived the DeMonts-Champlain 
settlement and appeared several times in the 
manuscripts of the Boundary Commission in 
testimony taken from the Indians in 1796- 
1797. It was so called because the Indians 
left their stores on the island when they 
went hunting, as no bears or other wild 
beasts sat down there.” 


Neutral 


During the war of 1812, despite the fact 
that the United States was locked in combat 
with the British Empire, much business was 
conducted under near normal conditions be- 
tween New England and British merchants. 
St. Croix Island apparently served as a base 
where British and American merchantmen 
met, safely away from the U.S. Customs 
Office in Eastport, to exchange cargoes. 
Through this sort of activity, the island be- 
came known as Neutral Island and this name 
appears on a number of maps drawn subse- 
quent to 1812. 

DeMonts 

The name of DeMonts was formally given 
to the St. Croix Island in 1866, by the officers 
of the United States Coast Survey. This ac- 
tion was apparently based on a descriptive 
name rather than a formal title used in the 
preceding year by Parkman in his “Pioneers 
of France.” While the name DeMonts was 
used for a while by the U.S. Coast Survey, its 
use was later discontinued in the publication 
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of Lighthouse Lists and the Hydrographic 
Charts. 


Bone 


The name Bone Island first appears on 
Wright’s map of the region made in 1772. 
This name persisted until 1831 and then dis- 
appeared in usage. No facts exist to explain 
the basis for this name. 

It is believed that the cemetery containing 
the bodies of the 35 scurry victims of the 
winter of 1604-1605 may have become opened 
by the tidal erosion thus exposing their bones 
and giving rise to the name. No documenta- 
tion is available. 

Big or great 
Big or Great appeared in some deeds relat- 


ing to St. Croix Island in 1820 and again in 
1869, These forms did not come into general 


use. 
Dochet 


For many years, St. Croix Island was known 
as Dochet Island. Research on the name con- 
ducted by 19th and early 20th century his- 
torians established no documented basis for 
the name. It was discovered in documents 
dated as early as 1797 when it was spelled 
Doceas. It later appeared in manuscripts as 
Dochez and in 1848 it was spelled Dochet in 
Owen’s Chart, “Quoddy Head to Cape Le- 
preau,” 

Canadian Maps of 1859 called it Douchetts 
and in 1880 Douchette. Local legend would 
have the name Dochet derive from the name 
of a young Bayside, St. Andrews or St. Ste- 
phen woman named Theodosia who appar- 
ently was an active belle of her day. One 
variant of this legend suggests she had a 
love affair on the island, accounts of which 
lived for years in the area, thus causing the 
island to be referred to as Dosia’s Island. 
Later, it is suggested, historians and map- 
makers incorrectly believing the name Docia 
to be of French origin proceeded to give it 
more of a French pronunciation and spell- 
ing, thus Dochet and its variants. 


Hunts 


On some maps printed in 1885, of the St. 
Croix region by the U.S. Coast Survey (sheets 
not published as distributed maps), the 
name Hunts was used for St. Croix Island. 
Later inquiries in 1886 to the Superintendent 
of the Coast Survey revealed that this name 
had been used in error, It was never known 
or used locally. 

CHRONOLOGY OF EVENTS LEADING TO THE 

RECOGNITION OF ST. CROIX ISLANDS AS A NA- 

TIONAL MONUMENT 


1904—Bronze Plaque placed on St. Croix 
Island as a part of an international celebra- 
tion marking the 300th anniversary of the 
French settlement of 1604. 

1932—Stimulated by the interest of Mr. 
and Mrs. William H. Parker and other local 
residents, the National Park Service com- 
pleted a study of the island and approved it 
as a historical site of national significance. 

1935—-Senator Wallace White of Maine in- 
troduced a bill into the Co to au- 
thorize St. Croix Island as a National Monu- 
ment. No final action was taken on this bill. 

June 8, 1949—-Through the interest of Sen- 
ator Owen Brewster and other members of 
the Maine Congressional Delegation, the Act 
to authorize St. Croix Island National Monu- 
ment was approved and signed into law. The 
Act specified that when sufficient lands had 
been donated, the Secretary of the Interior 
could establish the area. 

1954—Attorneys Elbridge B. Davis and 
Francis A. Brown, both of Calais, take over 
the title search effort begun for the Parker 
family by their close friend and attorney, 
Ernest L. McLean of Augusta, Maine. This 
voluntary effort required extensive work over 
a period of years as some of the fractional 
titles were as small as 1/240th. They were 
assisted by Louis E. Ayoob, city manager of 
Calais. 
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1958—All United States Coast Guard lands 
on the island with the exception of a 100’ 
square plot were transferred to the National 
Park Service. 

September 15, 1967—Deeds to lands do- 
nated by the Parker family to the Federal 
Government were recorded in Washington 
County, Maine. This action cleared the way 
for the formal dedication and establishment 
of St. Croix Island National Monument. 

June 30, 1968—Formal dedication of the 
St. Croix Island National Monument was ac- 
complished under the sponsorship of the 
United States Park Service and the Calais 
Chamber of Commerce. A dedication com- 
mittee headed by Frank H. Fenderson of 
Calais planned and conducted the dedication 
ceremonies. 

INVOCATION 


St. Croix (Holy Cross) Island, you are very 
fortunate! Two beautiful countries look 
down upon you, the Dominion of Canada and 
the United States of America, 

Then, O Lord, the wonders of creation 
caused a De Monts and a Champlain to land 
on your shores. 

They offered prayers and masses of Thanks- 
giving. They paid homage to you, their cre- 
ator for protection from the cold, a place 
of shelter, a chance to replenish their stores. 
Here they thanked you for a haven from the 
open seas, 

They in 1604, today we in 1968 pay this 
same homage to you. 

Please keep our countries safe, give us that 
same moral worth and courage, spiritual 
motivation and group integrity you gave 
them. Amen. 

(Pronounced by the Rev. J. Andrew Ar- 
seneau, pastor, Immaculate Conception 
Church, Calais, June 30, 1968.) 


BENEDICTION 


O gracious God, the Lord of all history, we 
beseech Thee to add Thy blessing to these 
ceremonies setting aside this island as a 
national monument, Lord Jesus, who didst 
stretch out thine arms of love on the hard 
wood of the Cross, that all men might come 
within reach of Thy saving embrace, we 
remember that this island was named in 
honor of the same Cross and first settled to 
further the same cause. 

Eternal God, we remember before Thee 
this day all who have preceded us here, 
especially the native Abenaki to whom Thou 
first entrusted this land; the first explorers 
from across the great waters, be they Viking 
or Portuguese; the first settlers; Sieur de 
Monts and Samuel de Champlain and their 
brave company; the settlers from Holland 
and Great Britain and all others whose lives 
touch ours in the history of this island of 
St. Croix. 

To our prayers of thanksgiving and re- 
membrance for these brave and adventurous 
souls, we ask Thy continuing blessing and 
guidance for this and future generations who 
will walk these paths once trod by these 
brave men. At this moment in time as we 
look with pride to the past, and forward with 
hope to the future, we acknowledge Thee our 
Lord. Now unto Him who is able to do ex- 
ceeding abundantly above all that we ask or 
think according to the power that worketh in 
us, unto Him be glory in Christ Jesus 
throughout all ages, world without end. 
Amen, 

(Pronounced by Rey. Kenneth L. Lindsey, 
L.TH., pastor of St. Anne’s Episcopal Church, 
Calais, June 30, 1968.) 

REMARKS OF ERNEST ALLEN CONNALLY AT THE 
DEDICATION OF SAINT CROIX NATIONAL MONU- 
MENT, JUNE 30, 1968 
Standing here today, all but lost in the 

beauty of this river valley, I perceive a mo- 

tive in the French having chosen to make 
this their first settlement. This is a motive 
that is not usually considered by historians, 
but one I feel perfectly in all its forms. And 
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it was undoubtedly love at first sight for 
the Sieur De Monts in 1604. 

I would like today, on this occasion, with 
citizens of two nations gathered in observ- 
ances at a celebrated international boundary, 
to pay tribute to the power of cooperative 
endeavor. Nineteen years ago almost to the 
day, representatives of France, Canada, and 
the United States commemorated here the 
first settlement of new France, That was the 
year Congress passed the bill providing for 
establishment of St. Croix Island National 
Monument, The principal speaker viewed the 
island as a “Talisman of international ac- 
cord,” important in that day as it is in this. 
He saw the island as the beginning point, 
3,000 miles from the western terminus of 
an undefended boundary, significant of mu- 
tual accommodation and a shared defense of 
freedom. A spectacular conception, Today, I 
would add to this conception to include not 
only the ability of our peoples to get along 
together but, as well, to do things together. 

Certainly this is in the tradition of St. 
Croix Island. The conception I have in mind 
had its start at the beginning of settlement 
here longer ago than many of us today 
would suspect. The 79 adventurers from 
Picardy, who brought France's Fleur de Lis 
banners to these shores, represented as di- 
verse a lot as could be found anywhere: gen- 
tlemen and artisans, traders and men of the 
professions, the dregs of society as well as 
priests and ministers. 

Like most of you here today, I was brought 
up to know the name of Champlain, as the 
first and foremost. Yet we find at their head 
Pierre du Guast, Sieur De Monts, a member 
of Henry of Navarre’s royal household. De 
Monts had distinguished himself on the field 
of battle as one of them—Calvinist Henry’s 
Protestant supporters during the war of suc- 
cession, While conducting a crucial military 
operation he won his Seignury. Now a leader 
of the settlement, principal figure in the 
fur-trading company that backed it, he held 
royal and naval commissions granting him 
extensive authority, In all flelds of activity 
from exploration to colonizing, he had the 
final say. When evil befell the adventurers, 
during the first tragic winter and loss of life 
was great, so were his burdens. He resolutely 
shouldered his responsibility, meeting its ev- 
ery demand. His was a colonizing enterprise, 

on to increase commerce, but failure 
brought with it obscurity. Unlike his princi- 
pal associates, he wrote no book about his 
experiences. Yet, in the pages of one who did 
is this poem of appreciation: 

De Monts, it is you whose high courage 
has traced the way for such a great under- 
taking, and for this reason, in spite of the 
effect of times, the leaf of your fame will 
grow green in an eternal spring. 

Samuel de Champlain, the royal geog- 
rapher, had no interest in gain and went on 
to larger fame in his chosen field. A Catholic, 
he was also a zealous Frenchman and he 
worked well with De Monts. He comes to us 
through his work as “sedate, sober, observ- 
ing, insatiably curious, one of the great voy- 
agers of history, desirous of verifying every- 

There were men of the stamp of Marc 
Lescarbot, who himself had not yet made an 
appearance, Lescarbot, a lawyer, clever and 
entertaining writer that he was, explained 
that he voyaged to the New World “to ex- 
amine the land with his eye, and to flee a 
corrupt world.” While hunting in the New 
World's forests he observed that the “solitude 
and silence which accompany it bring beauti- 
ful thoughts to the mind.” 

There were also vagabonds and ex-con- 
victs among them who discouraged easily 
when tested. 

And there were men of the cloth, Protes- 
tant and Catholic. Eleven years before Quebec 
the mission of the Church began at St. Croix 
Island, We are told that “a priest and a min- 
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ister, having died at almost the same time, 

the sailors who buried them, placed them 
together in a single grave to see whether 
when dead they would remain together in 
peace, since living together they were never 
able to agree.” The ecumenical spirit had al- 
ready been felt in the New World—among 
the laity, at least. 

These then were the men of De Monts 
settlement on St. Croix Island, They might 
disagree on particulars, but they shared a 
comraderie that has come down in history. 
They might dispute points of religious dif- 
ferences, but they held the first observance 
on Christmas in this entire northern region. 
And they were the same men who later at 
Port Royal were capable, though in the wil- 
derness, of organizing the Order of the Good 
Times. 

The next episode demonstrating the pe- 
culiar significance of St. Croix Island in the 
affairs of men took place almost two cen- 
turies after De Monts’ men had quitted it. 
It was in the aftermath of the American 
Revolution, when the time came to define 
the boundary as laid down in the Paris treaty 
of 1783. Considerable numbers of Loyalists 
from New England and New York had oc- 
cupied lands in New Brunswick, many of 
them on the island of Passamaquoddy Bay. 
Wartime feelings were still strong in 1784, 
when Rufus Putnam, a famous soldier of 
the continental army, appeared in these 
waters to make a survey for Massachusetts, 
whose lands then included the District of 
Maine. Putnam undertook his commission 
in full knowledge of its importance, for, as 
he confided to his Journal, “ascertaining the 
bounds between the two nations so that no 
disputes should arise hereafter was a matter 
of very great consequence to the peace of the 
two nations.” Not long thereafter, the sheriff 
of Washington County appeared with a brace 
of pistols to cow the Loyalists inhabitants 
of Campobello into paying the poll tax, thus 
signifying allegiance to Massachusetts, This 
would prepare the way for a cession in kind. 

Such drastic measures led finally to es- 
tablishment of an international commission 
another “first” in the history of this country, 
by the way, to fix the boundary. At this 
stage Ward Chipman, formerly an attorney 
in Massachusetts, now one of St. John's 
Loyalist founders, visited St, Croix Island as 
agent of the British Crown. 

To Chipman’s legalistic mind, pinpointing 
the island would win yet another case—in 
this instance establish the St. Croix River, 
cited in the deed treaty as the boundary 
between Canada and the United States. This 
he set out to do by reference to the De 
Monts settlement, which, as he explained 
it to Lt. Governor Thomas Carleton, was on 
the River St. Croix, “called by that name by 
the Sieur De Monts and Champlain upon 
their discovery of it in the year 1604 and 
which has since that time, by the way of 
eminence, been so called.” Had he but known 
it, he was about to perform an act of redis- 
covery. Realization finally came on a sum- 
mer's day in 1796. In Chipman’s own words: 
“Your Excellency may easily imagine my im- 
patience . . . And I must confess I have 
never experienced greater satisfaction than I 
did... upon being conducted toa 
small island not laind down in any Map I 
have yet seen, situated three or four miles 
below the Devil's Head. .. .” 

But his point was not yet won. General 
Henry Knox, recently retired Secretary of 
War acting perhaps unofficially for the United 
States was that moment sailing farther up 
the same river in a sloop. Naval power itself 
was among the stakes. Upon the Commis- 
sion's findings would depend the disposition 
of acreage comprehending “a most valuable 
tract remaining in America for the supply 
of Masts.” An unfavorable settlement would 
cut off “all communications with Lower 


Canada by the river St. John.” What was in- 
volved, Chipman concluded, was nothing less 
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than “the welfare of the Empire at large 
as well as of this Province in particular.” 

As it turned out, he gained his point. The 
Commissioners properly identified the St. 
Croix River, thanks to his carefully pre- 
pared briefs; the Empire did not crumble. 
In backing the accommodations that even- 
tually disposed of the issue, he provided 
impetus for a settlement. 

But in drawing the boundary line right 
down the middle of the river, the Commis- 
sioners in effect put St. Croix within the 
territorial limits of the United States, as the 
island stood nearer to the American bank 
than the Canadian. Chipman alone appears 
to have mourned the loss to Canada’s pos- 
terity of what he called fondly “our dear 
little island.” Despite his depth of personal 
feeling, about what even then could be dis- 
cerned as an element of Canada’s historical 
heritage, Chipman proved capable of being 
conciliatory for the sake of the future. A 
Loyalist who had suffered during the Ameri- 
can Revolution, he rose above the past to 
contribute his bit to an understanding be- 
tween countries. He gave something and 
gained something. He had come to recognize 
the value of working with people. 

But to return to this idea of mine, the 
19 years since Congress acted on the St, Croix 
Island bill, have seen many changes in the 
Federal agency of which I am a part, and 
with them changes in the way of doing 
things. While the requirements for owner- 
ship of this site were being met, the historic 
preservation movement in the United States 
has grown. Ultimately, through the Historic 
Preservation Act from 1966. The Congress has 
acknowledged new responsibilities on all ley- 
els for support of this movement. My office 
in the National Park Service has become one 
of the instruments for realization of the goals 
laid down by the Congress. 

Consistent with this new impulse will be 
the manner of developing the St. Croix Na- 
tional Monument, This much I can tell you 
today. A thorough reworking of plans is 
presently in progress. Historical research had 
been underway for some time now, research 
that will leave unturned no document or 
manuscript, in this country or abroad, of 
possible value to the project. A phased 
archeological project, to last two seasons or 
longer will set out this year to uncover every 
remaining scrap of evidence beneath the sur- 
face of the ground relating to the settlement. 
What we call in the National Park Service a 
Master Planning Team is at work putting the 
pieces together in a plan at once ambitious 
and practical. 

With today's dedication we are on the 
verge of a new era. It is my privilege to 
propose here publicly for the first time a 
return to the spirit of the St. Croix Island 
and Port Royal settlements. I am authorized 
to announce that this country’s National 
Park Service will, as a matter of policy, do 
everything in its power to make the develop- 
ment and visitor programs for St. Croix 
Island National Monument joint undertak- 
ings, to be shared in full partnership by the 
United States and the Dominion of Canada. 

St. Croix Island is one of the several sites 
within the territorial limits of the United 
States having historical importance to the 
people of Canada—in this case exceptional 
importance. It is the most obvious missing 
link between earlier explorations and the set- 
tlement of Acadia, a break in the continuity 
of sites and story over which Canada’s his- 
toric sites authorities at present have no con- 
trol. Now we propose to correct this dis- 
crepancy. We would hope that this site would 
in every sense become the companion site to 
Canada’s Port Royal Habitation. We feel that 
not only simple justice and reason can be 
served by joining forces, but that both our 
historic sites programs can be enriched in 
the doing and, of course, the principle lends 
itself to further fruitful application if we 
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succeed in working together now. Not long 
ago discussions to this end were instituted 
between representatives of the two services. 

Perhaps in time this will become an inter- 
national monument, or better yet, one seg- 
ment of a combined site or a combination of 
sites in one international historical park on 
both sides of the Bay of Fundy. 

A precedent already exists. In these parts 
you are all doubtless aware of joint Canadian 
and American enterprise for administering 
Roosevelt Campobello International Park. In 
that case and in this, the far-sighted gen- 
erosity of a family, New York's Hammer 
Brothers set the project into motion. 

I can visualize St. Croix Island as a major 
point of interest drawing visitors to this 
locale from United States and Canada, from 
France and many other places as well as to 
share the sense of adventure, courage, and 
gallantry of these first French settlers. I 
can perceive the time when it will be possi- 
ble for these visitors to proceed from one 
point of discovery to another in a meaningful 
sequence, much of it over routes followed by 
the first Europeans on these shores. 

The spirit of St. Croix Island, of people 
made to be different, adventuring together in 
the New World will, I am confident, prevail 
here in the future. 


ERNEST ALLEN CONNALLY 


(Chief, Office of Archeology and Historic 
Preservation, United States Park Service) 


A graduate of the School of Architecture, 
University of Texas, he received the Ph.D. in 
Fine Arts from Harvard University and has 
studied and travelled extensively abroad. 
Recognized as an architectural historian, 
writer, lecturer, and authority on the preser- 
vation of historic buildings, he joined the 
National Park Service in June of last year 
aften ten years as Professor of the History of 
Architecture at the University of Illinois, 
where he was also Associate Member of the 
Center for Advanced Study. He has been 
visiting professor at Harvard University, 
Washington University, St. Louis, and the 
University of Melbourne, Australia. A con- 
tributor to scholarly journals, the Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica, and other encyclopaedias, 
he is now on the editorial board of Momen- 
tum, the new international publication on 
historic preservation. He is a director of the 
Society of Architectural historians and has 
served as consultant on the restoration of a 
number of historic buildings and had di- 
rected various projects for the National Park 
Service before taking up his present post. 
CLOSING REMARKS BY FRANK H. FENDERSON, 

CHAIRMAN 


If I were to follow the usual form, which a 
Chairman might use in summing up the 
work which has been involved in implement- 
ing this dedication, I would say that there is 
always a woman behind every man providing 
the inspirational drive which made for its 
successful conclusion, but on this occasion, 
with all due respect to my good wife, I must 
say it was not a woman but a committee 
which kept me on my toes throughout the 
planning and implementation phase. Al- 
though, I have been a part of and, on oc- 
casion, headed up a number of community 
endeavors during my life in the Saint Croix 
Valley, I have never worked with such a fine 
group of gentlemen, Their counsel and guid- 
ance, the work performed by each one of 
them and their determination to bring this 
significant event to a successful conclusion 
exceeded all expectations. I hope that you 
will express your personal appreciation to 
each for their contribution to another step 
forward in the development of the Saint 
Croix Valley area. 

Had it not been for the generous support 
of the patrons, whose names appear on the 
inside of the back cover of the Dedication 
Booklet, which I hope you all hold, the finan- 
cial end of this endeavor would have been 
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beyond solution. I hope you will thank each 
of these gentlemen and the firms for their 
voluntary support. 

As you are aware, this dedication was 
sponsored as a joint undertaking by the 
United States National Park Service and the 
Calais Chamber of Commerce. Working with 
Superintendent John M. Good and Chief 
Ranger, Robert O. Binnewies of Acadia Na- 
tional Park at Bar Harbor was a rewarding 
experience. 

To our speakers here today, to the Calais 
Memorial High School Band, to our local 
American Legion, the local and State Police 
and the many others who have joined the 
committee in this truly community effort, I 
extend appreciation. 

Now that Saint Croix Island has become a 
U. S. National Monument, it passes into the 
hands of our National Park Service and, as 
you have heard and read, extensive plans 
are about to be implemented to make the is- 
land available to all who wish to visit it and 
pay respect to its great historical signif- 
icance. While I do not want to indulge in a 
commercial vein, I do want to point out 
the tremendous potential this perpetual at- 
traction will have for the economics of our 
area. Thousands of people throughout our 
nation make it a hobby to visit every U. S. 
National Monument regardless of expense 
or distance. We have added a great asset to 
our economic status here in Wash- 
ington and Charlotte Counties. 

Yesterday, Saint Croix Island was largely 
ours. Today it belongs to America, to every 
American—to be shared with our Canadian 
neighbors and friends for all the generations 
to come. 


SECOND COMMEMORATION OF ST. CROIX ISLAND 


On July 2, 1949, the second commemora- 
tion of the De Monts-Champlain settlement 
of St. Croix Island was held in Memorial 
Park, Calais, as a part of a larger program 
called the International Jubilee. Dignitaries 
from France, Canada and the United States 
made a tour of inspection of the island prior 
to the commencement of the commemora- 
tion ceremony. The portion of the “Four Day 
Jubilee” (which included the formal dedica- 
tion of the then newly finished Calais Memo- 
rial High School) devoted to St. Croix Is- 
land, was inspired by Congressional passage 
on June 8, 1949, of the act which author- 
ized the establishment of the St. Croix Is- 
land National Monument. 

Re) ting the French Ambassador to 
the United States was Monsieur Albert 
Chambon, French Consul General in Boston. 
Canada was represented by Hon. R. H. Win- 
ters, Minister of Reconstruction and Sup- 
ply, Ottawa. Senator Owen Brewster of 
Maine and Hon, G. Gerard Davidson, assist- 
ant secre of the Interior Department 
spoke for the United States. 

Chief Justice of the Maine Supreme Court, 
Harold H. Murchie, served as Master of 
Ceremonies. 


HUMAN RIGHTS: AT WHAT COST? 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, this 
year has been a time of tightening our 
purse strings. Congress has left no stone 
unturned in its effort to cut some $6 
billion from the Federal budget. The 
poverty program, elementary and sec- 
ondary education, Federal jobs—all of 
these are feeling the sting of this year’s 
economy drive. 

As a result, this Congress quite natu- 
rally has been reluctant to even consider 
new legislation if any cost is involved. 
But in its zeal to save money, Congress 
has bypassed one of the most critical 
items on its agenda—an item, more- 
over, that has no price tag attached 
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to it. I am referring, of course, to the 
pending human rights conventions, 
which this Senate still has not seen fit 
to ratify. 

Mr. President, this session of Congress 
is rapidly drawing to a close. Our sched- 
uled adjournment is only 9 legislative 
days away. Even if we reconvene in Sep- 
tember, our attention will be focused on 
the pending Supreme Court nominations. 
Our time for ratifying the human rights 
conventions, therefore, is extremely 
short. Yet this is one of the very few 
items on our agenda which can be passed 
without costing the Federal budget 1 red 
cent. 

Mr. President, if there is any cost to 
human rights, it is a cost that will be felt 
by each and every one of us if we fail 
to ratify the conventions. It will be a cost 
in human dignity, a cost in political 
rights—indeed, a cost in our most funda- 
mental freedoms. 

Mr. President, we can only gain by 
ratifying the human rights conventions. 
The cost lies in our failure to do so. 


HIGHWAYS VERSUS PARKLANDS 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, on 
July 1 of this year the Senate passed 
S. 3418, the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 
1968. That legislation is now in confer- 
ence committee. 

Unfortunately, the House version of 
this bill contains language that would 
endanger our vital parklands, historic 
sites, recreation areas, and wildlife ref- 
uges. The House bill contains a provision 
that would eliminate section 4(f) of the 
Department of Transportation Act of 
1966. This is the Section of that act that 
would prohibit the Secretary of Trans- 
portation from approving any highway 
project that would cut through a public 
park or historic site unless there was no 
feasible alternative to the use of such 
lands. 

During my years in the Senate, I have 
fought hard to protect these areas from 
being slashed needlessly by highways. In 
1958, when I first came to the Senate, I 
sponsored an amendment to prevent the 
acquisition of lands for highway con- 
struction when such acquisition would 
affect our national policy of preserving 
for public use historic sites and buildings 
of national significance. In 1966, I au- 
thored section 15 to Public Law 89-574, 
the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1966. 
This section prohibited the approval 
after July 1, 1968, of any highway project 
that would cut through a public park or 
historic site unless there was no feasible 
alternative to the use of such lands. 

In 1966, I also supported the efforts of 
the distinguished Senator from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Jackson] to include a similar 
provision in the Department of Trans- 
portation Act of that year. That provi- 
sion is the one that is now under attack 
in the House version of the Federal-Aid 
Highway Act of 1968. 

Mr. President, I am unalterably op- 
posed to this language in the House bill 
that takes from the Secretary of Trans- 
portation his authority to protect our 
parklands and our historical sites. It is 
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a source of gratification that the Senate 
bill did not include this callous language, 
In my July 1, 1968, statement in support 
of the Senate bill, I stated my great hope 
that the Senate position on this issue 
would prevail. 

I was pleased to see in this morning’s 
edition of the New York Times an edi- 
torial calling upon the Senate conferees 
to hold firm for the continued protection 
of these irreplaceable lands. 

The New York Times justifiably 
praises the distinguished Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. RANDOLPH]. The pro- 
vision for protection of parks and his- 
toric sites and monuments is in the bill 
today because the Senator from West 
Virginia has accepted the amendments 
offered by the Senator from Washington 
[Mr. Jackson] and me to protect the 
parks and historic areas. 

Furthermore, the able leader from West 
Virginia has held the line for America's 
parks and historic treasures in the con- 
ference with the House. 

While the House has insisted on with- 
drawal or destruction of the protective 
language, the Senate conferees have even 
more resolutely insisted on retention of 
the full protective language. 

I salute the Senate conferees and es- 
pecially the Senator from West Virginia 
for their devotion to conservation and 
their insistence on the Senate position. 

I ask unanimous consent that the out- 
standing editorial, entitled “The High- 
way Raiders,” published in the New York 
Times of July 23, 1968, be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Tue Highway RAIDERS 

Not since the days of Captain Kidd have 
there been piratical raiders more rapacious 
and determined than some of today’s high- 
Way builders and planners. Wielding their 
drawing pencils and surveyors’ sextants like 
so many cutlasses, they regard no park or 
playground, no wildlife refuge or historic site, 
no college campus or private home as im- 
mune from their depredations. Where auto- 
mobiles and trucks can possibly go, these 
highway builders will cut, slash, fill and bull- 
doze to see that they get there. 

When Congress established the new De- 
partment of Transportation in 1966, it erect- 
ed a legislative barrier against such park pi- 
rates. The law provided that the Secretary of 
Transportation "shall not approve” any high- 
Way project which required the use of land 
from any public park “unless there is no feas- 
ible and prudent alternative.” That language 
is one of the few triumphs which the unor- 
ganized public has ever scored over the truck- 
ers, the suppliers, the associated unions and 
the highway planners. 

The House of Representatives last month 
went back on this pledge to protect the di- 
minishing remnants of America’s natural 
beauty. It reduced the scope of the law to 
cover only Federally owned park land rather 
than all parks. Even worse, it would merely 
require the highway builders to take possible 
alternatives into account in their planning 
rather than compel them to prove that no 
feasible and prudent alternative to the use of 
park land existed. 

This enfeebling amendment is part of the 
Federal-aid highway bill which is now in con- 
ference between the two Houses. The Senate 
conferees led by Senator Randolph of West 
Virginia have so far held firm in defense of 
the law as it now stands, It is vitally impor- 
tant that they continue to do so. 
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A COURT REPORTER'S VIEW OF 
ELECTRONIC RECORDING 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
defendant who plans an appeal of a 
lower court decision to a higher court 
may need a verbatim record of every- 
thing which transpired during the orig- 
inal proceeding. Two businesses engaged 
in an intricate merger discussion may 
need an absolutely true and exact writ- 
ten record, A governmental agency may 
need such records of its hearings. 

The man or woman who makes these 
permanent, accurate records is very like- 
ly to be a member of the National Short- 
hand Reporters Association, the interna- 
tional association of highly skilled pro- 
fessionals who will gather the week of 
August 4 in Milwaukee for the 67th an- 
nual convention. 

The concerns of that meeting will be 
for the continued education, better re- 
cruitment and training, and ever higher 
professional and ethical standards of in- 
dividual members. Such aims are another 
of the safeguards built into our consti- 
tutional system. 

For along with the assumption of in- 
nocence, the right to a specified charge 
and the right to a fair trial before peers 
goes the right to an accurate written 
trial record should it be needed for an 
appeal. 

It is due to the training, diligence, and 
dedication of these professional reporters 
that such records can be made. The 
NSRA convention in assembly will also 
hear reports on attempts to use tape re- 
corders in courtrooms and the difficulties 
universally encountered in making a 
proper typewritten record from such 
tapes. 

Court tests in many States have indi- 
cated that it takes a human being with 
the abillity of a court reporter to make 
even a second-rate transcript from an 
electrical recording. 

I feel that I could do no better than 
to ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Record the text of an excellent 
article written by Julian Covel, a former 
NSRA president and chief reporter for 
the 11th Judicial District of the New 
York Supreme Court, and published in 
the Journal of the American Judicature 
Society. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

A Court Reporter’s View OF ELECTRONIC 
RECORDERS 
(By Julian J, Covel) 

In a recent issue of JUDICATURE ' there ap- 
peared an article concerning the possibility 
of reporting proceedings in all courts by 
means other than the court reporter. As a 
court reporter I shall present a different 
viewpoint. 

The court reporter is an established and ac- 
cepted part of the courtroom scene. His 
duties and functions are thoroughly familiar 
to bench and bar. It is scarcely necessary to 
elaborate upon them here. The court reporter 
is thoroughly aware, however, of the natural 
curiosity that exists as to the feasibility of 
using such electrical devices in the courts. 
We deem it appropriate, therefore, to call 
attention to the results of actual tests con- 
ducted with such devices. 


+ April, 1967, Vol. 50, No. 8, Carl Martin, 
“Electronic Courtroom Recording.” 
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TESTS OF TAPE RECORDINGS 


The Judicial Conference of the State of 
New York, after exhaustive man-against- 
machine tests over a period of months under 
actual courtroom conditions, concluded that 
the transcripts produced by the official court 
reporters are “far superior” to the transcripts 
made from tapes; that the large number of 
instances in which the transcripts derived 
from tapes contained the notation “inaudi- 
ble” indicates the failure of the equipment, 
under certain conditions normal to our 
courtrooms, to pick up many words—which 
correctly appeared in the court reporters’ 
transcripts—clearly enough to be recogniz- 
able even when that portion is listened to 
over and over again. 

In a 1967 report of tests conducted with a 
six-track tape-recording machine in the New 
York City Civil Court, a subcommittee (com- 
posed of three administrative judges and a 
prominent attorney) stated: 

“The recorded words of the witness were 
slurred and indistinct, but properly tran- 
scribed by the court reporter present. 
The recording devices tested can record and 
reproduce the ‘sounds’ of the courtroom, 
Skill will be required to identify the source 
of each sound; to indicate pauses, or recesses 
in the proceedings, to record noiseless move- 
ment and gestures; to note points or happen- 
ings during the proceedings to key ‘play- 
backs’ of testimony; to aid and assist the 
transcriber by noting the spelling of names, 
unusual words or phrases and scientific and 
technical terms. A high degree of skill will be 
required to reduce the recorded sounds to 
typewritten transcripts. Such skill must be 
supported by extensive knowledge of the lan- 
guage, the ability to punctuate spoken words 
and the perseverance to grasp cross-talk, 
ungrammatical utterances, speech imperfec- 
tions and dialects.” 3 

Why are tape recordings such a poor sub- 
stitute for the court reporter? Because to 
perpetuate the spoken word in printed 
form—the end purpose of reporting, after 
all—requires the ability to discriminate 
sounds. The tape recorder does not have 
such ability; only the human ear possesses it. 
Man’s ear and brain analyze, sort, amplify, 
accept or reject in other words, discriminate 
intelligently. Magnetic tape recorders have 
been improved to a substantial degree and 
are reasonably reliable for uses that are 
tightly controlled, such as at home, on radio, 
and on television; but the courtroom situa- 
tion is quite different. There is nothing in 
those media to compare with the hurly-burly 
of a legal battle in the courtroom, wherein 
speech, despite rules, is free and untram- 
meled, often ragged, slurred and unclear, or 
highly technical, with extraneous noises im- 
pinging and foreign or regional accents com- 
mon—all calling for instant decision as to 
what was said, 

Verbatim reporting is more indebted to 
comprehension grounded in knowledge and 
experience than can ever be realized by the 
lay observer. This fact has been scientifically 
fixed by Bell Telephone Laboratories.‘ 

“Many people think that only acoustic 
cues make speech recognition possible; we 
now see that they are just one among many 
other important cues. . . . Knowledge of 
context can make the difference between un- 
derstanding and not understanding a partic- 
ular sound wave sequence. . The listener, 
in recognizing speech, does not rely solely 
on information derived from the speech wave 
he receives. He also relies on his knowledge 
of an intricate communication system sub- 
ject to the rules of language and speech, and 
on cues provided by the subject matter and 


* Staff Report, N.Y. State Judicial Confer- 
ence—June 15, 1965. 

8 Subcommitee Report to the Departmental 
Committee, First Dept.—N. V., May 31, 1967. 

‘“The Speech Chain,” Peter B. Denes and 
Elliott N. Pinson, 
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the identity of the speaker. . No auto- 
matic device has been built that comes close 
to rivaling the ability of human beings to 
recognize and identify voices.” 


PROBLEMS OF INDISTINCT SOUND 


The interposition of an electrical device 
between the spoken word in the courtroom 
and the heard word in the transcription room 
introduces a decisive adverse factor. It is a 
well-known principle of engineering that 
reliability is negatively affected by each 
device added to any system, Transcription 
trom tapes after a trial is over results in the 
postponement of the decision as to what was 
actually said until the time of transcription, 
perhaps weeks or months later, in an entirely 
different environment, and by a typist who 
was not even present at the trial itself. All 
of these circumstances detract markedly from 
the ability of the transcriber to understand 
and thereby transcribe accurately each and 
every word—be it slurred, whispered, tech- 
nical, or a proper noun, 

The inability of the tape recorder to pro- 
duce a verbatim record is borne out by the 
experience of the Alaskan courts. After four 
years of use of electronic equipment to re- 
cord court proceedings, the Alaskan authori- 
ties distilled their experience into a “Manual 
of Electronic Recording” consisting of 116 
pages of instructions, among which were: 

In some cases it may be difficult to under- 
stand some of the utterances made . . but 
it is advisable to make a concentrated effort 
(by repeated rehearing of the critical pas- 
sage) to ascertain at least some of the por- 
tions of the recorded speech. There is no 
place, however, for conjecture as to what 
may or could have been said. Where the 
voice is not intelligible on the tape, the re- 
corded matter cannot be transcribed. The 
transcript note to indicate such a gap is as 
follows: (indiscernible). ‘Indiscernible’ 
means that sounds were uttered and re- 
corded, but that whatever sounds the 
transcribing secretary has heard cannot 
clearly and safely be distinguished or identi- 
fied as a certain word or words. 

“If the indiscernible word or words are in 
the middle of a statement, this is shown by 
typing three dots immediately preceding and 
following the indication of indiscernible 
matter. This appears as follows in the 
transcript: ‘And then the policeman came 
up to me and... (indiscernible) ... at 
me that I was to get out of the car.“ 

What was indiscernible? Could it have 
been “pointed his finger at me and shouted” 
or perhaps “fired his revolver and yelled?” 

A further instruction with respect to gaps 
in the tape reads: “Inaudible Speech. Oc- 
casionally the term ‘inaudible’ instead of ‘in- 
discernible’ is used in a transcript to de- 
scribe the sound as something that cannot 
be heard at all.” 

The foregoing instructions suggest that 
the transcripts derived from tapes are some- 
thing less than word for word—a condition 
hardly compatible with the constitutionally 
guaranteed protection of due process of law. 

A former administrator of the Alaskan 
Court system has been quoted as admitting 
that the single-track recording equipment 
which they have been using was imperfect 
(after insisting for years that it was excel- 
lent); that presently Alaska is evaluating 
specially designed six-track court recording 
equipment with which to replace its exist- 
ing single-track system. Our experience leads 
us to feel certain that such complete re- 
placement of equipment will prove only that 
the weakness is not in the number of tracks 
but in the inability of tape to record the 
infinite variety of English speech patterns— 
each and every moment—during the varied 
and unique courtroom situations that arise. 
Whether a recorder has one, six, or a dozen 
tracks, a way has not yet been found to 
duplicate the human hearing process. This 
is illuminated in the opinion of Chief Justice 
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Hamilton S. Burnett of the Tennessee Su- 
preme Court, filed May 5, 1967, in the case 
of Kernes v. State of Tennessee, where the 
transcript was prepared from a magnetic 
tape: 

“From these two convictions he has sea- 
sonably appealed, briefs have been filed, 
arguments heard, and, after reading this 
record and considering the matter, we think 
the record is in such a garbled condition that 
it is impossible to tell heads or tails about 
the situation so that it would be fair to 
either the defendant or the state to render 
a decision thereon. For this reason the judg- 
ments below are reversed and the cause is 
remanded for a new trial. ... There are 
places in the record where it appears that 
the court reporter experienced difficulty with 
his recording equipment. This information 
is stated because, as we have said before, 
the record is in such a garbled condition that 
one reading it can’t tell anything about 
it.” 

INTRUSIVE RECORDING 


Another basic weakness of magnetically 
taped courtroom proceedings is the eyer- 
present danger that sensitive microphones 
will intrude on conservations between 
lawyer and client at counsel table, thus in- 
advertently violating the confidentiality of 
the lawyer-client relationship. Former Chief 
Judge Sylvester J. Ryan, United States Dis- 
trict Court, Southern District of New York, 
recognized this danger in his report.“ On the 
same subject the New York Judicial Confer- 
ence stated: 

“Many attorneys fear that sound record- 
ing, as the means of making an official record 
in trial courts, would inadvertently violate 
the confidentiality of the lawyer-client rela- 
tionship. We have been unable to get a satis- 
factory answer to such fears. Microphones 
can be turned off when the off-the-record 
words are known to be approaching. Hands 
can cover mouths or words can be whispered. 
None of this will prevent a client’s self- 
prejudicial words from being recorded should 
he suddenly blurt them out to his attorney. 
If a court reporter overhears such remarks 
he does not record them; a sensitive micro- 
phone has no such discretion.” 

Thus, the very sensitivity of the tape of 
which the recording companies boast is a bar 
to the use of such machines in the court- 
room milieu. Only at his own peril does a 
lawyer whisper a privileged aside to his 
client. Surrounding silence must prevail at 
all times. Court and counsel, to state it 
metaphorically, must dance to the tune of 
the recording machine. All this adds to the 
burden of the lawyer already burdened with 
the need to present his facts and conduct his 
cross-examinations for the greatest good of 
his client. 

In five or six states electrical recording has 
been used or experimented with to a limited 
extent. In Tennessee the device is used only 
in the Criminal Court. An idea of the suc- 
cess achieved may be gathered from the 
opinion of Chief Justice Burnett of the Ten- 
nessee Supreme Court previously quoted. In 
Alaska the problems encountered in the use 
of the device have been substantial, as set 
forth in the Alaskan Manual of Electronic 
Recording. It is significant that to this very 
day the Federal Court in Alaska uses a short- 
hand reporter, as do attorneys in the taking 
of depositions, In Indiana and in Virginia 
the use of the device is permissive in the 
courts. A cruise visitor to Puerto Rico will 
note a live court-reporter at his task. 

In the article mentioned earlier, Mr. Martin 
contends that there is a shortage of court re- 
porters in this country—a statement that we 
are constrained to contradict. Our investi- 
gations reveal that a contrary situation pre- 


Memorandum Concerning the Present Re- 
porting System in the Southern District of 
N-Y.—July 20, 1960. 
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vails. As a matter of actual fact, because of 
training courses offered by court-reporting 
schools throughout the country, a great many 
of which bear the seal of carefully offered 
approval of our national association, we now 
hear from many areas reports of an excess of 
reporters over reporter openings. Our Na- 
tional Placement Bureau, which upon request 
endeavors to provide reporters for court va- 
cancies, has little difficulty in so doing, and 
we are confident that it will be able to pro- 
vide for any anticipated expansion of the 
court system. 


EXPENSE OF TAPE-RECORDING 


We further contend that no saving can be 

effected by the introduction of sound-record- 
ing equipment. The shorthand system of 
court reporting requires the services of one 
person, who does both the reporting and 
the preparation of the transcript. The tape- 
recording system would require the services 
of two persons: a monitor and a transcriber. 
What salary would a monitor command? It 
would depend upon his skill and ability. Ac- 
cording to the New York Subcommittee Re- 
port: 
“The monitor must be a skilled person. He 
will need an understanding of the technical 
aspects of recording, a knowledge of court- 
room procedure, an awareness of what is im- 
portant for a good record, in short, a great 
deal of the background knowledge of a court 
reporter. The monitor can have no other re- 
sponsibilities in the courtroom; his sole re- 
sponsibility must be that of recording the 
proceedings electronically. . . No additional 
expense or saving can be expected, since the 
monitors will be court reporters or skilled 
court clerks at little difference in salary.” 

Additional costs will accrue in hiring and 
training typist-transcribers and in purchas- 
ing for them transcribing recorder units, in 
addition to typewriters and office furniture. 
The cost of the new equipment for the court- 
room must also be considered, and the cost 
of replacing all units periodically when out- 
moded, as well as that of servicing, mainte- 
nance, and all supplies. An elaborate storage 
system for the electronic tapes will have to 
be created in order to guard against the 
danger of erasure and deterioration. 

All of these cost factors were considered by 
the New York Subcommittee. The conclusion 
inescapably drawn from that report is that 
no saving can be effected. 

Electronic engineers have great faith in 
the capabilities and potentialities of their 
products. Today they speak of replacing the 
live court reporter. Soon will come the com- 
puterized device to replace other court per- 
sonnel, and eventually the transistorized de- 
vice designed to receive facts and law at one 
end and deliver judgment or verdict at the 
other end. Pending the establishment of this 
Shangri-La of complete judicial leisure, per- 
mit this old-time court reporter to observe 
that we shall continue to demonstrate that 
our method of reporting the judicial process 
represents eminently the better and more 
satisfactory way for bench and bar and 
public 


THE WAR IN VIETNAM—ADDRESS 
BY SENATOR HATFIELD 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, speaking 
at Rutgers University on July 18, the 
distinguished Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
HATFIELD] delivered one of his most 


forceful speeches on Vietnam. Although 


everyone will not agree with his con- 
clusions, his views should be carefully 
considered. I ask unanimous consent that 
his remarks be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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ADDRESS BY SENATOR MARK O. HATFIELD, PRE- 
PARED FOR DELIVERY AT RUTGERS UNIVERSITY, 
NRW Brunswick, N.J., JULY 18, 1968 


Every morning as I am shaving and hurry- 
ing through the routine of getting myself to 
work, I listen with renewed hope to the radio 
newscast of the previous day’s activity at the 
peace table in Paris. But every morning I am 
told that there has been no progress in re- 
solving the war. 

After spending my day in the Senate I 
return home to dinner and the evening news 
from Saigon. I am told how many G. I. s died 
that day and how many South Vietnamese 
homes and lives were destroyed. And, like 
many Americans, I despair. 

The negotiators have been meeting for two 
months in Paris, and while they have been 
holding their cordial, weekly meetings and 
coffee breaks, 3,000 American men have 
senselessly dièd in a senseless war. 20,000 
young men have been wounded. No one 
knows how many thousands of South Viet- 
namese have been made homeless or how 
many have been killed and maimed. 

Yet despite the fact that more people are 
dying in Vietnam than ever before, and de- 
spite the fact that if this trend persists more 
Americans shall die there in 1968 than were 
killed in the first six years of the war, the 
American public is mesmerized and mute. 
While the tragedy is being played out in 
Vietnam, Americans are absorbed by the 
action in Paris. 

And I really must give the producer, di- 
rector, and protagonist of this drama— 
Lyndon Johnson—a great deal of credit. 
While Washington has been trying for seven 
futile years to pacify the people of South 
Vietnam, it has taken only three months to 
pacify the people of the United States. 

It may be that I—and other critics of the 
President's Vietnam policy—are to a degree 
responsible for the hypnotized state of Amer- 
ican public opinion. For many months we 
have repeatedly emphasized the need to es- 
tablish negotiations. And perhaps in stress- 
ing the need for peace talks we did not 
state clearly enough that negotiations were 
not an end in themselves. Now we war 
critics, along with the American public, feel 
obligated to remain silent because the Presi- 
dent has given us peace talks; he has os- 
tensibly met our demands. The point is, 
however, that negotiations themselves are 
not the objective; peace is the objective. 
The establishment of discussions in Paris 
represents no more than a first step in mov- 
ing from a military to a political resolution 
of the war. 

Unhappily, it appears that neither Hanoi 
nor Washington is ready to go beyond this 
first step. Neither side is willing to give away 
at the peace table in Paris what it still be- 
lieves can be won on the battlefield in 
Vietnam. Serious negotiations on the real 
issues of peace have not yet begun, and they 
will not begin until both sides relinquish 
their ambitions for a military victory. As 
long as both sides continue chanting the 
same tired cliches that the enemy is on his 
last leg and that complete victory is just 
around the corner, they will continue to 
regard the talks in Paris as just a convenient 
side show to take the spotlight away from 
the life-and-death drama being executed in 
Vietnam. 

I can no longer sit back in the audience 
and passively witness this spectacle. Too 
many husbands, too many sons and 
brothers—both Vietnamese and American— 
are dying in the swamps and streets of 
Vietnam. The insane continuation of this 
war is literally destroying a country and ob- 
literating the culture of a once beautiful 
and serene people. But equally important is 
what it is doing to our own moral values, to 
our deep commitment to justice and the 
humane treatment of all men. Our continued 
preoccupation with Vietnam has destroyed 
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our sense of priorities and very directly con- 
tributed to many of our domestic problems. 
It has created a mystique of violence that 
pervades our entire society and erodes our 
national soul. This continuing war threat- 
ens the stability of our economy and of the 
dollar. It has prevented us from making the 
necessary commitment to problems of our 
cities and of the poor. We have placed a 
greater priority on killing Vietcong in South 
Vietnam than on saving the embittered poor 
in our own country. We have placed greater 
priority on bombing Vietnam’s cities into 
rubble than on reconstructing our own. We 
have decided it is more important to involve 
ourselves in a revolutionary war in Vietnam 
than to prevent a revolutionary war at home. 

More and more Americans are awakening 
to the shortsightedness of our commitment 
in Vietnam and they are demanding that 
the war be ended. Some would end it with a 
decisive win: We've got the power, let's 
use It.“ they say. I wonder if those people 
who advocate this approach have ever really 
considered what a so-called “military vic- 
tory” would mean. To force a surrender out 
of the NLF and North Vietnamese we would 
have to slaughter even greater numbers of 
the Vietnamese people, level all of their cit- 
ies, completely destroy their land and crops 
with napalm and chemicals. As conquerors, 
we would have to occupy the land of the 
conquered which, as the current Saturday 
Review points out, would require at least a 
million men at an annual cost of $40 billion 
and 10,000 dead Americans. We would prob- 
ably have to spend an additional $30 to $50 
billion on economic and social reconstruc- 
tion of the country we have destroyed. It 
should be quite obvious that we cannot af- 
ford this sort of “victory” in Vietnam, 

But what are the other alternative courses 
to end this war? 

The Administration would say that we 
have no alternative to continuing the war 
and working toward a, quote, just and hon- 
orable peace, unquote. What does the Ad- 
ministration mean by “just and honorable 
peace”? It means essentially that Hanol 
shall unilaterally call its soldiers home and 
give up its ambition of reunifying Vietnam; 
and that the Vietcong shall give up their 
arms and accept the authority of an anti- 
Communist, pro-U.S. government in Saigon, 
in which they have no voice. I am con- 
vinced that we have lost this option. 

Since the signing of the Geneva Accords, 
we have been seeking this objective, and 
today we are further from this goal than 
we were in 1954 or even 1965. Out of narrowly 
defined self-interest, we have failed to en- 
courage the evolution of a truly represent- 
ative government in Saigon which could 
win the allegiance of its people. And now it 
is too late for us to design, establish, and 
maintain such a government. Anyone we 
support is automatically discredited in the 
eyes of the Vietnamese, and we are stuck 
with corrupt and ineffective leaders who are 
incapable of surviving in power without our 
backing. We lost the countryside some time 
ago to the Vietcong, and the Tet offensive 
and aftermath demonstrated that we are 
losing the cities. Although thousands of 
South Vietnamese must have known of the 
planned attacks, apparently no one in- 
formed the allies—even anonymously—of 
what was coming. 

In Pleiku, for instance, the Vietcong had 
dug escape and storage tunnels under one- 
third of this city of 17,500. At least one-third 
of the city then knew in advance that the at- 
tacks were coming, and it would have taken 
only one anonymous note to the authorities 
to expose the tunnels and disclose the plan. 

Since 1965 we have bombed the villages 
and cities of South Vietnam, we have na- 
palmed their crops, killed their livestock, and 
herded peasants into refugee camps where 
they very often have no shelter, no sanitary 
facilities, no schools and not enough to eat. 
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Most South Vietnamese hold us responsible 
for corrupting their government officials, for 
turning their young girls into prostitutes, 
their children into beggars, and their mer- 
chants into black-marketeers. Anti-Ameri- 
can feeling is intensifying in Vietnam, and 
increasing numbers of people are deciding 
that they hate the Americans more than 
they hate the Vietcong. Every day we become 
more and more an occupying force in @ 
hostile land that we shall never be capable of 
pacifying. 

Let's be brutally frank for once about 
where we stand in Vietnam. We have lost this 
war in every way but militarily: and the 
irony is that we cannot win it militarily, I 
have no hope at this point that we can 
achieve a “just and honorable” peace on the 
President's terms. Even if the President 
should change his policies from offensive 
military operations aimed at Com- 
munists to defensive military policies cou- 
pled with genuine attempts to win the al- 
legiance of the South Vietnamese, I believe 
it is too late to reverse the final outcome. 
Short of a program of genocide in both North 
and South Vietnam, there is no way we can 
force or induce the North Vietnamese to go 
home; there is no way we can deny members 
of the NLF a role in the political life of South 
Vietnam. We must not continue sending 
American men to die in Vietnam because we 
are too proud, too vain, and too stubborn to 
accept this reality. We must not go on killing 
South Vietnamese and destroying their 
country on the basis of the delusion that we 
are saving them from a fate worse than the 
one we have imposed on them. 

In the name of humanity and decency, let 
us be honest with ourselyes. We can stub- 
bornly and fruitlessly delay the agony of 
facing reality but we can do little to alter it. 
Sooner or later we will be forced to allow all 
groups in South Vietnam, including the NLF, 
an open and legitimate political role. Sooner 
or later we are going to have to agree to re- 
move all our troops from Vietnam. We have 
nothing to gain by delaying our confronta- 
tion with reality: nothing but more bitter- 
ness; nothing but more wasted resources that 
are so desperately needed for our domestic 
problems; nothing but more dead Americans’ 
ponies to be shipped home in green plastio 

ags. 

If we are clever and persistent negotiators, 
we may force some concessions from the 
North Vietnamese and NLF concerning mu- 
tual steps of deescalation or a generous time- 
schedule in our phased withdrawal. But these 
concessions will only be face-saving for the 
U.S.; they will not change the final outcome 
of this war on the basic nature of the settle- 
ment. I say it is immoral and unconscionable 
to prolong the killing and destruction in 
Vietnam in order to serve the illusion of 
face-saving. I say that the vanity and pride 
of the officials who have committed them- 
selves and our country to the folly in Viet- 
nam are not worth the life of one more 
Oregonian, or New Jersey-ite, or Texan: 
they are not worth the life of one more 
Vietnamese civilian caught in the crossfire 
of this savage war. Instead of haggling for 
months or even years over various steps and 
phases of our extrication from Vietnam, in- 
stead of granting in plece-meal all those 
things we will have to concede in the end 
anyway, why not openly confront the real 
issues. We should tell the North Vietnamese 
that we will stop all bombing of the North 
and immediately remove all our troops and 
bases from the South with only one condi- 
tion: that they agree to the holding of an 
internationally supervised election in South 
Vietnam—open to all citizens and parties— 
in order that the South Vietnamese can 
choose, themselves, who will be their legit- 
imate leaders. We should further pledge 
that, if the elections are honest and the 
results accepted by the North Vietnamese 
and NLF, we will give up to $1 billion in 
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economic aid yearly, for a specified number 
of years, to whatever government is elected 
in order to aid in the restoration of a country 
we helped to destroy. This assistance should 
also be predicated on the condition that who- 
ever wins the election shall not take political 
reprisals against the losers. In addition, we 
would have to be willing to protect those 
people who would fear for their lives once 
the shield of American power is removed. 
We should grant them political asylum and 
help them resettle in the United States or in 
some other country where they are welcome. 

Perhaps there could be other agreements 
or arrangements made but in the long run 
we have little to lose and a great deal to gain 
by frankly and openly recognizing what will 
be the basic outlines of the settlement. I 
know that for some Americans, particularly 
those who have lost someone to the war in 
Vietnam, it will not be easy to admit our 
mistakes and rationally decide to cut our 
losses. There will be the temptation to up 
the ante just one more time in a desperate 
gamble to recoup our losses. But continued 
blood-letting in Southeast Asia is no way to 
give meaning to the sacrifices already made. 
Our debt to those who have given their lives 
cannot be paid with more dead Communists 
or comrades, but with peace. 

We cannot go on like this. We cannot con- 
tinue sending young men off to kill and be 
killed for no more than our vague assurances 
that eventually there will be peace. 

And I must write letters of condolence to 
the parents of these men, but I can’t fill the 
emptiness in their lives with reassurances 
that their sons died for a worthy cause. I can 
only tell them what I am telling you. The 
war must be ended—not only for the sake of 
the young men and their loved-ones who 
ask us “Why?” but also for the sake of the 
other young men who sit idly in rotting city 
ghettoes and ask us “Why?”. Perhaps, most 
important, we must end this war to save our 
national soul; to restore our own faith in 
America as a Nation of compassion, a Nation 
committed to human decency and justice. 


HELICOPTER SERVICE 
INVESTIGATION 


Mr. SPONG. Mr. President, almost 2 
years ago, the Civil Aeronautics Board 
started an investigation to determine the 
public convenience and necessity of heli- 
eopter service between the cities of Balti- 
more and Washington, and Dulles, Na- 
tional, and Friendship Airports. At the 
time, the action was widely hailed as an 
important step toward alleviation of the 
overcrowded condition at National, which 
is responsible for long landing and take- 
off delays, much objectionable noise and 
smoke in the area of the airport, and the 
creation of potential safety hazards. The 
investigation was also seen as a great 
boon to Dulles International Airport, 
which was built as a jet airport and can 
take care of the larger, modern aircraft, 
which National was never intended to 
handle. 

In October of last year, a hearing 
examiner for the CAB heard testimony 
from five applicants, who presented writ- 
ten and oral testimony supporting the 
need for the service, as well as their own 
experience and financial capabilities for 
operating the service. After some time, 
the examiner issued a negative decision, 
stating that the service was not needed. 
The examiner’s conclusion appears to be 
based on the ‘owest traffic forecast of 
each segment and on the highest cost 
factors supplied by the applicants, 

For one who has followed this case, it 
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is difficult to understand how such a 
decision could be reached when all ap- 
plicants indicated a willingness to take 
the service on certain conditions, all of 
which were free from any Federal sub- 
sidy. The CAB will soon hear oral argu- 
ments, and I hope the Board will not 
deny this much needed service. 

As a Senator from Virginia and as a 
member of the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, I have an understand- 
able interest in improved transportation 
for this area. The proposed helicopter 
service will do much to improve travel 
between the two cities and the airports. 
The Department of Transportation has 
supported the proposed helicopter serv- 
ice vigorously in a brief filed with the 
Civil Aeronautics Board. I am pleased 
the Department of Transportation has 
taken such a position and hope the Civil 
Aeronautics Board will grant a certifi- 
cate of public convenience and necessity 
to the most qualified applicant. 


THE AMERICAN IMPACT ON 
VIETNAM 


Mr. HARTKE, Mr, President, New 
York Times correspondent Bernard 
Weinraub, in a dispatch filling the 
greater part of a page in that paper, 
recently took a comprehensive look at 
the American impact on Vietnam. 

He finds that in a variety of aspects— 
economic, cultural, political—the “Amer- 
ican presence” is affecting Vietnamese 
life from top to bottom. In the article he 
quotes a number of Vietnamese who 
have expressed their opinions, among 
them the Information Minister, Ton That 
Thien, who has termed the American 
influence “devastating, disintegrating, 
explosive.” 

Indeed, the picture painted by Mr. 
Weinraub is one of a nation and a society 
whose traditional values have been con- 
torted and overthrown in the seething 
conflict with our own. Many Vietnam- 
ese, he says, see the American influence 
as “tearing the family apart and creat- 
ing social havoc.” He cites instances in 
which the family has had to move to 
the city, where the father—with only 
farming skills—may be able to earn only 
200 piastres a day. But at the same time 
the 10-year-old son, shining shoes or 
washing cars for Americans, may be 
earning three times as much. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article, published in the 
New York times of July 6, be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

AMERICANS’ IMPACT ON VIETNAM Is PROFOUND 
(By Bernard Weinraub) 

SAIGON, SOUTH VIETNAM, June 27.—Ten 
years ago fewer than 1,000 American service- 
men were stationed in Vietnam, and their 
presence was scarcely noticed. 

Today, 530,000 American troops and 12,000 
civilians are swarming through this tortured 
country, and their presence is affecting the 
very roots of South Vietnamese life. 

To a growing number of South Vietnamese 
officials and intellectuals, la presence Ameri- 
caine” is corrosive. Two weeks ago, the In- 
formation Minister, Ton That Thien, in a 
monograph written for presentation in Hono- 
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lulu, termed the American influence “dev- 
astating, disintegrating, explosive.” 

To American officials here, the impact is 
positive. At the most basic level, the officials 
say, the massive American presence is 
thwarting the Communist from taking over. 
Beyond this, the officials add, the Americans 
are successfully pressing South Vietnam 
toward democracy, toward a viable economy 
and toward change in the rigid social struc- 
ture and the bureaucratic morass. 

What is the American impact in Vietnam? 
The visible part of it is everywhere. The 
streets of Saigon, once a slumbering, tropical 
capital, are clogged with jeeps, motor scooters, 
buses, lambrettas and cars. In 30,000 to 40,000 
homes and in village squares throughout 
the country, South Vietnamese families 
watch in fascination “The Addams Family,” 
and “Perry Mason” on armed forces tele- 
vision. In college classrooms students read 
John Updike and J. D. Salinger, In coffee 
shops, young men who work for United 
States agencies and girls in miniskirts sip 
Coca-Cola and complain that the Americans 
have taken over. 

The American presence has also contributed 
to a tangle of more profound changes that 
remain, with a war on, contradictory and 
complex. Students, teachers, Government 
employes and business men insist, for exam- 
ple, that the influx of American soldiers, 
civilians and dollars is tearing the family 
apart and creating social havoc. 


FAMILY A CORNERSTONE 


The Vietnamese family and its home were 
a cornerstone in the society through a thou- 
sand years of Chinese domination and nearly 
a hundred years of French rule. Many Viet- 
namese feel that the cornerstone has crum- 
bled, 

“An impossible situation has been created,” 
said an American-educated lawyer. “The poor 
families come to Saigon from the country- 
side because of the war. The father has few 
skills, so he becomes a day laborer or drives 
a pedicab. Before he was respected by the 
children. He knew about the farm. He knew 
about the land. Now he knows nothing. 

“The young boys wash cars for the Ameri- 
cans or shine shoes or sell papers or work as 
pickpockets,” the lawyer went on. “They may 
earn 500 or 600 piasters [$5 or $6] a day. 
Their fathers earn 200 piasters a day. Here 
is a 10-year-old boy three times as 
much as his father. It is unheard of.” 

Beyond the impact of Americans and 
American dollars, of course, there is the over- 
all, shattering impact of the war itself. Vir- 
tually every young farmer or peasant is 
forced to join the government forces or the 
Vietcong; more than a million people have 
become refugees; the disruption of farms 
and villages has led an additional two mil- 
lion to flee to the cities. Most of them are 
expected to remain in the cities after the 
war. 

This traumatic break for many farmers— 
and the social problems that await them 
in the cities—has stirred anger among many 
Vietnamese, especially since thousands of 
families in rural areas are physically moved 
out of their farms by allied troops to create 
free-strike zones. 

“WANT TO DIE THERE” 

“The Vietnamese never wants to leave his 
village,” said a professor at Saigon Univer- 
sity. “They want to be born there and they 
want to die there. 

“That is not easy for you Americans to 
understand, since you can move from vil- 
lage to village in your country,” he went on. 
“But here it is very painful for a Vietnamese 
to leave his village, and when they are forced 
to move they hate you. It is as simple as 
that—they hate you.” 

To most American officials, the changes in 
the family are partly the tragic result of the 
war, partly the natural impact of Western 
culture on an Asian country. 
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“This country is going from a kind of 
Victorianism to a plastic imitation of the 
teeny-bopper in the matter of a few years,” 
said a Junior American official. Another de- 
clared: 

“It’s easy to blame everything wrong here 
on the Americans—the Vietnamese love 
doing it. But, look, this society was damned 
rotten when we got here and what we're get- 
ting now is an exaggeration of the rotten- 
ness, the corruption, the national hangups.” 


INFLUENCE ON CHURCH 


The American influence has touched re- 
ligion, culture and, on a broad scale, the 
rigidly defined class systems of Vietnam. 

Buddhist and Roman Catholic leaders in- 
sist that the American impact on religion is 
minimal, but several American officials in- 
dicated that both the Buddhists and the 
Catholics were undergoing some difficulty in 
attracting young Vietnamese to churches and 
pagodas. 

The membership of both churches appears 
relatively stable and unchanging. Of the ap- 
proximately 16.5 million South Vietnamese, 
about 11 million are believed to be Bud- 
dhists, but only 4 million are thought to be 
practicing followers. The rest are ancestor- 
worshipping farmers and peasants. 

The powerful Catholic Church is believed 
to have more than a million and a half 
members. 

In the Mekong Delta, an American volun- 
teer who has worked in Vietnam more than 
two years observed of the younger Buddhists: 

“T don’t know if it’s our influence or not, 
but a lot of the younger people say they're 
very glad their parents pray four or five times 
a day at the altar, but they don’t have the 
time to do it. They're too busy. It's like that 
here.” 

The American influence is especially 
marked in a small but growing number of 
young monks who have studied in the United 
States. 

IMPRESSED BY AMERICA 

“I am especially impressed with the Amer- 
ican way of life—at least what it is sup- 
posed to be,” said one of the young monks, 
Nguyen Tanh, who majored in philosophy 
at Yale, “I am not impressed with its reality 
here.” 

“I see a very strong impact on intellectual 
life, on literary style,” he said, leaning for- 
ward and speaking softly. "The rising gen- 
eration read Hemingway, Faulkner, Salinger 
much more than the French. They have a 
great influence here. 

“We like your writers and their attitude 
toward living, toward writing, toward think- 
ing,” he went on. “In particular, your Amer- 
ican writers live in a very intense way. They 
live their thoughts and ideas. They are men 
of action, This means something to us.” 

Culturally, the American influx appears to 
have had an uneven impact. Traditional Viet- 
namese lacquerware and art—which most 
Americans find poorly made—remain un- 
touched, Several paintings bear strong re- 
semblances to Monet and Matisse, but there 
are virtually no American influences such 
as pop art. 

Ironically the strongest American cultural 
influence has touched folk singing in the 
antiwar ballads of the most famous college 
singer in Vietnam, Trinh Cong Son. 

MIDDLE CLASS AFFECTED 

The broadest social—and, by extension, 
cultural—impact of the Americans has 
fallen on the powerful middle class, who ex- 
clusively ran the Government’s bureaucracy, 
taught in primary schools and colleges and 
served as lawyers, doctors and businessmen. 
This socially conscious class, to all indica- 
tions, had little link to or sympathy for the 
peasants, or even the army. 

American officials say privately that the 
disruption within this entrenched class is 
welcome. Middle-class Vietnamese are natu- 
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rally bitter. Especially at their decline in 
status. 

“A university professor may earn 18,000 
piasters a month [$150], while a bar girl can 
earn 100,000 piasters [$850], said 58-year-old 
Ho Huu Tuong, a lower-house representative 
who was a prominent intellectual in the 
nineteen forties. “The intelligentsia are the 
disinherited, the lost, because of the Amer- 
ican impact. We have lost our position.” 

“Money has become the idol,” said Mr. 
Thien, the Information Minister. “Money, 
money, money.” 

The theme is echoed by poorer Vietnam- 
ese—the pedicab drivers, the small business- 
men, the maids, the cooks—but for them the 
problem of status is irrelevant and the flow 
of American dollars is hardly unwelcome. 
“How can I hate the Americans?” asked a 
grinning woman who sells black-market cig- 
arettes at a stand on Tu Do, in the heart 
of Saigon, “They have so much money in 
their pockets.” 

TAXATION A PROBLEM 

At the official level, only enormous Amer- 
ican assistance—$600-million this fiscal 
year—keeps Vietnam afloat. The figure is ex- 
clusive of American military expenditures 
of more than $2-billion a month. 

Seeking to streamline—and possibly even 
uproot—the tangled economic structure, 
American advisers are struggling at the out- 
set to work out a fair system of taxation; a 
central problem here. Only 6 per cent of last 
year’s budget was met by direct taxes on in- 
come and business profits in comparison 
with about 80 per cent in the United States. 

This results in the Government's relying 
on levies on foodstuffs, tobacco, alcohol, 
matches and other items that fall with 
heavy weight on the poor. And, through 
bribes and bureaucracy, the rich often pay 
no taxes at all. 

There's no record system here, no highly 
developed banking system, less than 200 law- 
yers in the country and nothing equivalent 
to accountants,” said an American official. 
“And, of course, we have the security prob- 
lem. It’s not easy.” 


RESULTS OFFER HOPE 


Working with a U.S. Internal Revenue 
Service team, the South Vietnamese Govern- 
ment has begun reorganizing its tax adminis- 
tration under one directorate instead of four. 
In the last year the team has also spurred a 
withholding tax system on salaried employes 
and companies, and an auditor-training pro- 
gram. 

The earliest results of the I.R.S, efforts are 
faintly optimistic. In the first five months of 
1968, despite the major enemy offensive in 
January and February, tax collections rose 5 
per cent over the first five months of 1967. 

But although internal tax collections may 
increase by as much as 2 billion pilasters this 
year, the bulk of the taxes, once again, will 
fall on the poor. 

“The infrastructure of this economy we 
haven't touched yet,” said a prominent Amer- 
ican official. 

Possibly the most intensive—but still un- 
certain—economic effort in Vietnam remains 
in the rural areas, where 65 per cent of the 
population earn their livelihood, The thrust 
of the effort has focussed on rice production, 

With American supervision, a massive pro- 
gram has started in the countryside with an 
experimental “miracle rice“ termed IR-8. The 
hybrid rice seed, developed in the Philippines 
in 1962, yields double or even triple the 
amount of rice produced in a paddy field. 

By 1971, officials say, South Vietnam is ex- 
pected to emerge self-sufficient in rice pro- 
duction. A measure of the impact of the war— 
and Vietnam's dependence on the United 
States—is that in 1964-65 Vietnam was self- 
sufficient in rice, This year, the United States 
shipped 700,000 tons of rice into the country, 
or 70 per cent of the rice consumed in Saigon. 
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One of the key problems in the imen- 
tal rice program is that it involves teaching 
Vietnamese farmers advanced methods of 
production such as water management and 
the use of new fertilizers and pesticides. 

An even more basic problem was raised by 
Gen, William C. Westmoreland, the former 
American commander here, who asked agri- 
culture officials at a meeting in May: “Do the 
Vietnamese like the rice?“ There have been 
indications that the Vietnamese farmers find 
it less than tasteful. 

The effort to spur rice production is cou- 
pled with an aid-to-agriculture drive, which, 
even if only half as successful as the United 
States mission insists, will have an impact in 
Vietnam. Tons of improved seed, fertilizer, 
insecticides and other supplies are distributed 
in farming areas. Everything from improved- 
breed pigs to watermelons are produced for 
the first time under American supervision. 

For some American officials, however, the 
positive impact of these programs is partly 
negated by the South Vietnamese Govern- 
ment’s failure to act on land reform, which 
the United States has pressed for. Since 1962, 
land distribution in South Vietnam has been 
at a virtual standstill and the bulk of the 
mon remains in the hands of absentee land- 

ords. 

To most observers here, the American im- 
pact on politics—on personalities—is, at once, 
powerful and delicately fragile. 

The United States mission has succeeded 
in helping to set up the forms of democracy 
here for the first time. Beyond this, however, 
there are contradictions. 


LITTLE OPPOSITION 


Although the Government is hailed as 
democratic, there is little opposition. News- 
paper censorship has been lifted, but no re- 
ports even vaguely supporting the idea of a 
coalition government are printed. Due process 
of law is practiced, but the Government jailed 
the peace candidate, Truong Dinh Dzu, and 
the Buddhist leader, Thich Tri Quang, and 
held them in “protective custody” for 
months. 

Surprisingly, American officials here feel 
that the major political impact of the United 
States was its role in the creation and elec- 
tion of the two legislative bodies. The 60- 
member Senate was elected last September 
with a disproportionate Catholic majority 
that has given the body a conservative tinge. 
The lower house, with 187 members, appears 
to be somewhat less conservative. 

Both bodies—as well as the Constitution— 
were forged with considerable American help. 
“Yes, they may not have accomplished too 
much in the last six months, but the point 
is a lot of these people are young, they’re 
cantankerous, and for the first time they're 
feeling their oats,” said a prominent Ameri- 
can official. There have been several instances 
of legislative resistance, sometimes success- 
ful, to measures proposed by the regime. 

“There is an energy now, a drive, especially 
in the lower house, that’s exciting and quite 
new in Vietnam,” said another American offi- 
cial. “A kind of instant democracy has been 
created here with plenty of problems. They 
have got a hell of a lot to learn, but they 
seem to be doing it.” 

A handful of American officials are con- 
vinced that the possible emergence of young 
politicians is welcome and far-reaching. 

“Frankly, I would call the present regime 
transitory,” said one knowledgeable Ameri- 
can. “But I think you'll find new alliances 
now—students, young people, Catholics, even 
the young military,” he went on, 

He and others suggested that the eight to 
nine-month training of more than 2,200 offi- 
cers over the last two years in the United 
States—as well as the training of thousands 
of soldiers in Vietnam—could have a pro- 
gressive influence not only on the army but 
also on the Government. 
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But so far the political impact of the 
Americans remains cloudy. Some Vietnamese 
feel that the Americans publicly support the 
merging of the nearly 50 registered political 
parties into a viable Opposition, but pri- 
vately seek to keep the groups fragmented, 
since President Nguyen Van Thieu's power 
and popularity are not entirely secure. 


AMBIVALENCE DETECTED 


Some Americans feel that despite the sur- 
face trapping of an American-type democ- 
racy, the Saigon Government remains am- 
bivalent about corruption, nepotism and the 
need for revolutionary reform. 

American officials in the Mekong Delta, 
south of Saigon, annoyed and disappointed 
recently when the Government had accepted 
the resignation—for reasons that are unclear 
—of Lieut. Gen. Nguyen Duc Thang, the IV 
Corps commander. A charismatic and able 
Officer, his aggressiveness found much favor 
among Americans here, 

General Thang is considered allied to Vice 
President Nguyen Cao Ky. There was one 
report that President Thieu wanted to re- 
move the general because his impressive per- 
formance in the delta was creating a “na- 
tional hero.” 

If the substance of Vietnamese politics 
undergoes slow change, the style has shifted 
rapidly. President Thieu's speeches, once 
rambling and dull, are now terse. Television 
appearances are common, and tend to be 
sprinkled with such words as “image” and 
“task force.” 

“A few years ago Vice President Ky would 
fiy to a city wearing his flight suit, make a 
speech and never shake hands or mingle 
with the crowd,” said an American official. 
“If he did shake hands, he’d always leave 
his gloves on.” 

“TAKES HIS GLOVES OFF” 

“Now he doesn't wear his flight suit, and 
after a speech he always moves into the 
crowd, talks, listens and kids around,” the 
Official went on. He takes off his gloves, too. 

There is a general feeling that Mr. Thieu, 
Mr. Ky or any other Vietnamese leader would 
have enormous political difficulties, even if 
they agreed to every possible reform that the 
Americans have urged. 

For the heart of the Government or “sys- 
tem” is an unwieldy, Kafkaesque bureaucracy 
that hampers progress at every turn. And in 
that area, the American impact has been 
minimal. 

Paperwork, documents, stamps, bored offi- 
clals, bribes are everywhere. Officials work 
four-hour days. 

„It will take us at least a generation to 
change the system,” said one of the highest 
American officials at the United States mis- 
sion. “Maybe more than a generation.” 

Possibly the clearest explanation of the 
cumbersome and often callous bureaucracy 
is made in a recently published book, “Gov- 
ernment and Revolution in Vietnam,” by 
Dennis J. Duncanson, a former counselor 
for aid in the British Embassy in Saigon. He 
wrote: 

“The common effect of both [China and 
France] upon the mind of Vietnam has been 
to discourage a practical approach to the 
responsibilities, and the art of Government.” 


U.S. ADVISERS IN AGENCIES 


The United States, seeking to break the 
bureaucratic strangle on the Government, 
has placed American advisers into virtually 
every South Vietnamese official agency. The 
United States has also supported a National 
Institute of Administration, which gradu- 
ated 200 students last year. Most, however, 
have been placed in the army. 

Basic education, which is supported this 
year by more than $10-million in American 
funds, remains especially hard hit by the 
war and, essentially, a middle-class privilege. 

Just last week, the education Minister, 
Nguyen Van Tho, said that the number of 
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Vietnamese children who had not finished 
five year elementary school education had 
been growing “tremendously.” 

The lack of progress in some programs— 
the progress in others—appears, at this point, 
complicated by a curiously shifting relation- 
ship between many Americans and South 
Vietnamese. This changing relationship is 
underscored by Mr. Thieu’s remarks about 
the American impact. 


ANGER EXPRESSED 


“Something has changed over the past few 
months,” said an American official. “There’s 
a hell of a lot of anger now. It may have 
been caused by the Tet offensive of the 
American election campaign or the Paris 
talks. It may be a combination of all three. 
They're angry at us, though, and resentful of 
a lot of our efforts here.” 

“The roles have never been defined and we 
spend half our time worrying about whether 
or not we're offending their feeling,” said 
an American who has worked in Vietnam 
more than two years. 

A South Vietnamses publisher told an 
American recently: “You are our guests in 
this country and Vietnamese have been very 
Seen! to you. Do not outlive our hospital- 

y.” 

An American voluntary-agency worker 
said: “We have 350 men dying each week 
here and they say we're only guests and we 
should be treated like guests. Come on now!” 

Certainly to many Americans here, meet- 
ings and chats and lunches with many Viet- 
namese end in anger and growing frustration 
now. 

“Smugness of so many of them is ap- 
palling,” said a junior American official. “If 
we were not at war it would be funny.” 

But a student in La Pagode, a coffee shop 
on Tu Do, observed: “Americans must fight 
for us so we can live in peace.” 

Had the student volunteered to join the 
the army? “No, I must study, I am a student,” 
he replied. 


ONE VOICE, OF MANY, ASKS 
FOR JUSTICE 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, the Senate should by now be 
quite familiar with the facts in the case 
of the bill S. 8, to extend collective bar- 
baining rights to agricultural workers on 
the Nation's giant farms. You have heard 
me tell about the exclusion of agricul- 
tural workers under the 1935 Wagner 
Act. You know about the recent history 
of S. 8, and about the obstacles I have 
encountered in my attempts to employ 
traditional parliamentary procedure for 
this bill. 

What is not as well known, though just 
as important, is the depth and intensity 
of public support for the provisions con- 
tained in S. 8. It has been particularly 
satisfying for me to hear from so many 
concerned citizens, public and private, 
about their strong support for these basic 
labor practices. In fact, the evidence 
continues to mount that most segments 
of American society, save the selfish and 
the shortsighted, recognize the moral im- 
perative of fair labor practices for farm 
workers. 

The public is aroused; the public wants 
justice and equal treatment, under the 
law, for all workers. One letter which I 
recently received sets out the case for 
prompt action on the provisions in S. 8, 
at a pitch of frustration and compas- 
sionate concern. This letter, along with 
many others, tells the story of S. 8 in a 
way that all of us need to hear. I ask 
unanimous consent that the letter from 
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Nancy Hawkins, legislative chairman, de- 
partment of Christian social relations, 
Episcopal Diocese of Newark, be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

JuLy 18, 1968. 
Hon. Harrison A. WILLIAMS, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak SENATOR WILLIAMS: It was with a 
sense of outrage that I read your newsletter 
about the conduct of the committee hear- 
ing your testimony on the migratory labor 
bill S-8. 

Could the gentlemen see the conditions 
that I have witnessed as former president of 
the New Jersey Consumers’ League, as a for- 
mer member of the Board of the New Jersey 
Council of Churches Migrant Ministry, they 
would not so quickly dismiss the opportu- 
nity to grant this basic protection to the 
least protected and most exploited workers 
in the United States. 

As an individual, I have seen that the same 
conditions exist in other states. Just re- 
cently I was in Montana where I flew over 
an area where three farmhouses in one were 
not being used, the land having been bought 
by big farms. Farming is more 
and more a big business and is just as in 
need of labor regulation as manufacturing 
was when manufacture stopped being a 
small household industry. 

Let us face some facts. These people are 
not rioting or burning and looting to gain 
their rights. They have organized in Cali- 
fornia into a Union. Unions are legal for 
other industries throughout the United 
States for the protection of workers from 
exploitation. Many use the migrant stream 
to come to the cities where adequate welfare 
is provided. To give an example of this wel- 
fare provision, $9.00 a month is given in Mis- 
sissippi, $57.00 a month is given in New York 
or New Jersey. Starvation in one place, some 
security in another. Were you one of these 
people, uneducated, starving, degraded, paid 
& Wage which keeps you on the bare level 
of an animal, with nothing in the future to 
provide hope for better conditions, where 
would you go? I would suggest that common 
sense would urge you to go anywhere but 
where you are at present. 

If an adequate level of living, and educa- 
tion, and of hope cannot be provided in the 
farm areas, or rural areas, people are bound 
to make for the cities. You had a curfew in 
Washington and Baltimore a few months ago 
for a good reason. Are we going toward cities 
at war within, or are we already there? 

Unfortunately we are reaping what was 
sowed by years of consistent degradation so 
that those who oppressed the negro and the 
poor believed they were doing what was right 
and cannot face the hard truth that it was 
not right. 

Recent studies have shown that malnutri- 
tion in infancy and youth affects the brain. 
It causes irreparable brain damage. One can- 
not believe that United States Senators 
are so poorly motivated that they would pur- 
posely seek the brain damage of infants of 
the poor, but this is what happens. 

If a person or laborer is not permitted to 
protect himself from exploitation, he will be 
exploited in one or another way by local em- 
ployers, or local police or by hunger. This is 
not what I believe to be the purpose of the 
United States Senate or my country. These 
actions and attitudes do not make sense to 
those of us who know and understand the 
conditions. 

If the Senators could be in the place of 
one of those laborers for a month, I am sure 
their votes would be changed. As a consumer 
I don’t want to have on my conscience this 
exploitation, this pushing further down 
those that are down. There is enough money 
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and food in this country for everyone, there 
is enough money for adequate wage payment. 
There is enough fairness to give these people 
what is given to every other American. 
What can I do to give you assistance in 
this very vital issue to help the poorest. 
With best regards, 
Nancy HAWKINS, 
Legislative Chairman, Department of 
Christian Social Relations, Episcopal 
Diocese of Newark. 


THE NONPROLIFERATION TREATY 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, the U.S. 
Senate has been asked to give its advice 
and consent to ratification of the Treaty 
on Nonproliferation of Nuclear Weap- 
ons. As we prepare to pass judgment on 
this important agreement, we might 
profitably take a moment to view our 
task in its larger context. Our role in 
the ratification of this treaty provides 
us with an opportunity to reflect upon 
and to reaffirm the fundamental pur- 
poses which have inspired this agree- 
ment and which will continue to guide 
our efforts toward nuclear contro] and 
arms reduction in the future. 

The Nonproliferation Treaty has a 
long and instructive history. Efforts to 
limit the spread of nuclear weapons were 
begun more than 20 years ago, at the 
very dawn of the atomic age. Early vi- 
sions of nuclear control took many forms 
and encountered many obstacles, but in 
spirit they survived both the cold war 
and the steady growth of atomic and 
thermonuclear capacities. In the early 
sixties, the sobering experience of nu- 
clear confrontation brought a new ma- 
turity to the policies of the two great 
powers, and soon afterward mutual in- 
terests in arms control were given formal 
recognition in the limited Test Ban 
Treaty and the Arms-in-Space Agree- 
ment, These modest measures have 
helped to set the mood for more sub- 
stantial agreements, notably the Treaty 
on Nuclear Nonproliferation which we 
have before us today. 

This record of slow but steady progress 
deserves our attention, Mr. President, be- 
cause it helps to remind us that patient 
diplomacy is capable of going even far- 
ther in dealing with the ominous pres- 
ence of so many nuclear weapons already 
deployed throughout the world today. In- 
deed, it seems more than coincidental 
that the conclusion of this treaty should 
bring with it the welcome announcement 
that both the United States and the 
Soviet Union are prepared to enter into 
serious negotiations on the limitation 
and reduction of both offensive and de- 
fensive nuclear systems. This next step 
will be the most important of all. Having 
codified our mutual interests in prevent- 
ing the spread of nuclear weapons, we 
and the other nuclear powers now have 
the opportunity to take more positive 
steps to relieve ourselves of the burden 
and the danger which the senseless 
growth of our own nuclear arsenals 
represents. 

At the same time, of course, we have 
an obligation to provide further assur- 
ance to the non-nuclear powers that 
their signatures on this treaty will in no 
way serve to perpetuate their collective 
status as “have not” nations. Our own 
allies must be convinced that we do not 
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mean to use this treaty as a legal short- 
cut to the resolution of political issues 
which involve important distinctions be- 
tween non-nuclear powers. It is in the 
best interest of all that we make this 
point clear to some of those whose signa- 
tures are as yet conspicuously absent 
from the treaty. 

This treaty is significant insofar as 
it wins the confidence of those who must 
comply, and insofar as that compliance 
is rewarded with further progress toward 
mutual limitation and eventual reduc- 
tion of the nuclear weapons systems 
which are already in existence. We in the 
Senate have an opportunity to build that 
confidence and to promote that compli- 
ance by expressing our own faith in the 
purposes of this treaty. If we hesitate 
now, our determination to find a safe and 
selfless solution to arms control may be 
misunderstood. 


THE 121ST ANNIVERSARY OF AR- 
RIVAL OF MORMON PIONEERS IN 
SALT LAKE VALLEY 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, tomorrow 
is a statutory State holiday in Utah. 
July 24 marks the 121st anniversary of 
the arrival of the Mormon pioneers to 
the Salt Lake Valley in 1847. 

This holiday is celebrated in Utah by 
Mormons and non-Mormons alike be- 
cause the settlement of the area by the 
Mormon pioneers led to statehood for 
Utah, the opening of the West, and the 
continued growth which marks our State 
today. 

Many Utahans trace their lineage to 
ancestors who were participants in the 
Mormon migration which began with the 
first arrival in 1847 and continued until 
the establishment of the railroad in 1869. 

My grandparents, Thomas and Fanny 
Goodman Moss, were born in England 
and there were converted by Mormon 
missionaries. They experienced an inten- 
sive urge to travel to Utah to be with the 
main body of the Mormon Church. They 
could not afford to have both travel, so 
in April 1862, my grandmother, with a 
baby in her arms, set sail from Liver- 
pool to the New World, while my grand- 
father continued his trade as a harness- 
maker to earn additional money. From 
New York, grandmother traveled by train 
to winter quarters on the Missouri River. 
From there her journey to Utah was by 
wagon train. My grandmother was as- 
signed to walk every other day to help 
preserve the strength of the oxen pull- 
ing the wagon. Because of her babe in 
arms she was permitted to ride on alter- 
nate days. 

It was a long, difficult journey which 
lasted 6 months, for it was October 15, 
1862, when she arrived in Salt Lake City. 
She knew only the people with whom 
she had shared the trek, but immedi- 
ately she went to work, saving all she 
could to help pay the passage of her 
husband. 

She received room and board and $1.50 
per week in wages, from which she paid 
25 cents per week to a woman to take 
care of her baby. The next year her hus- 
band arrived in Utah. 

By the time he arrived in 1862, Salt 
Lake City was a thriving community, 
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greatly changed from the scene which 
greeted the first pioneers who arrived 
in 1847, The first company was comprised 
of 143 men, nearly all of whom had left 
their families to go on ahead. But there 
were also three women and two chil- 
dren. One woman and the children had 
been stricken with malaria and had been 
allowed to go on the first journey to 
remove them from the damp river bot- 
tom location of winter quarters. 

The first company included 73 wagons, 
93 horses, 52 mules, 66 oxen, 19 cows, 17 
dogs, and some chickens, 

This first party was well equipped and 
the men were strong, young, and healthy. 
The severe deprivation and suffering of 
the pioneers who crossed the plains came 
later, as thousands and thousands of 
Mormons followed the initial company. 
Their sufferings were caused by travel- 
ing without sufficient provisions or by 
starting too late in the year and there- 
fore encountering winter snows. 

The “This Is the Place’ Monument 
Commission has published an interest- 
ing, informative booklet on the first ar- 
rival, I ask unanimous consent that a 
portion of that booklet be printed in the 
RECORD. It tells of the actual trail fol- 
lowed and the first arrival into the val- 
ley. 

Tomorrow, throughout Utah there will 
be parades and other official ceremonies 
to mark this anniversary. All Utahans 
will join to celebrate the arriving of the 
first Utahans and to mark another year 
in the growth and development of our 
State. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

The Pioneers made their own route west- 
ward. They could have traveled on the south 
side of the Platte River on the Oregon Trail, 
but for various reasons, they chose to make 
their own road on the north side of the river. 
This route was somewhat shorter than the 
other and-had a better grade. 

Orson Pratt, a member of the Quorum of 
Twelve and a scientist by profession, carried 
such scientific instruments as two sextants, 
one circle of reflection, telescopes and other 
navigational items, usually considered ship- 
board equipment. He made daily observa- 
tions of the latitude, longitude, and altitude 
of the route. The accuracy of his calculations 
is attested by modern day findings, 

The maps of Capt. John Fremont were used 
extensively in plotting the route into the 
West. One of them showed the route that Fre- 
mont followed to California via the Great 
Salt Lake in 1843. 

Fort Laramie, a post belonging to the 
American Fur Company, was reached on June 
ist. Here it was decided to cross over the 
Platte River, a chore which required 3 days 
of ferrying on a flatboat. They left Fort Lara- 
mie on the Oregon Trail heading for Fort 
Bridger. 

Brigham Young had received reports about 
the West from many explorers, trappers and 
fur traders who had been out. One of these, 
James Bridger, he desired very much to in- 
terview as he understood that Bridger had 
spent some time in the Great Salt Lake Val- 
ley. Brigham Young was therefore happily 
surprised to meet the picturesque character 
of the West, James Bridger, on the trail be- 
fore arriving at Fort Bridger. 

The meeting was very favorable and it is 
suggested that it was after this rendezvous 
with one who had first-hand knowledge of 
the area, that Brigham Young firmly decided 
where to settle. The story of Bridger offering 
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a thousand dollars for a bushel of corn raised 
in the Great Salt Lake basin was seemingly 
not to discourage the Saints from settling 
there, but to express the hope that it might 
be done. And in spite of Bridger’s warning 
that the scarcity of water and early frost 
might be serious handicaps to making a large, 
populous settlement in the area, after talking 
with him, Brigham Young had only one place 
in mind as his destination—the Salt Lake 
Valley. 

From the meeting with Bridger at South 
Pass, the Pioneers traveled to the Green 
River. 

Fort Bridger was reached on July 9th. From 
there the Pioneers left the Oregon Trail and 
followed the faint trail left by the wagons 
of the Donner-Reed Party from the year be- 
fore. This route was known as “Mr. Hasting’s 
new route to the Bay of San Francisco.” 

“Mountain fever” struck the camp at Green 
River and among others, Brigham Young was 
severely stricken. Therefore, advance com- 
panies were sent ahead. Orson Pratt left with 
23 wagons and 42 men to lay out the road 
which followed down Echo Canyon, passed 
through East Canyon and over Big Mountain 
into the head of what is now called Parley’s 
Canyon, Then the route went over Little 
Mountain in Emigration Canyon and down 
into the valley. 

From the top of Big Mountain Pass, on 
July 19th, the first sight of Salt Lake Valley 
was obtained by the Orson Pratt company. 
The main body was not far behind and 
Brigham Young sent word for the advance 
company to proceed into the valley to plant 
potatoes as the season was late. Accordingly 
Orson Pratt with Erastus Snow went on 
ahead of their group and on July 21st en- 
tered the valley, the first Latter-day Saints 
to do so, Three days later, Brigham Young, 
riding in Wilford Woodruff’s wagon, saw the 
valley and declared, “This is the Place.” 

And thus the first company of Pioneers 
ended their historic trek across the plains of 
America. But they were merely forerunners 
of many hundreds of thousands who were 
soon to follow the Mormon Trail. They were 
a people fleeing persecution, leaving good 
homes in search of a land where they could 
be left alone. In the Great Salt Lake Valley 
they found a home. And as one examines the 
mighty works of these sturdy Pioneers, one 
can’t help but come to the realization that 
indeed, almost as a miracle, prophecy has 
been fulfilled, for it reads in Isaiah, “And it 
shall come to pass in the last days that the 
mountain of the Lord’s House shall be estab- 
lished in the top of the mountains, and shall 
be exalted above the hills; and all nations 
shall flow unto it. The wilderness and the 
solitary places shall be glad for them; and 
the desert shall rejoice, and blossom as the 
rose.” (Is, 2:2; 35; 1) 


JESTING OR SUGGESTING 


Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, some- 
times the irony or humor of a few lead- 
ing newspaper editorialists quite escapes 
me. Such is the case with an editorial 
published in this morning’s Washington 
Post. 

The editorial, entitled “Success Story,” 
is, I suppose, an attempt at some kind of 
grim humor from which we, as Senators, 
are supposed to derive a “lesson.” 

I derive a lesson, all right, but I am not 
sure it is the one intended by the edito- 
rial writers of the Post. The lesson I de- 
rive concerns the rationality and respon- 
sibility of the editorial writer. 

At a time when the Nation is stirred by 
strife, when we have new reports of vio- 
lence every day, I hardly think it does a 
service to the country, the community, 
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or the Congress to joke about such a 
serious matter as gun control. 

We have had facetious comments 
comparing the registration of automo- 
biles with the registration of firearms; yet 
there are no constitutional guarantees 
surrounding automobiles. I heard one 
story on the radio the other morning in 
which a man was quoted as saying, “My 
life has been threatened with a knife by 
my wife.” He thereupon took all his 
knives to the police station and turned 
them in. He is quoted later, “I feel much 
safer, but am having a terrible time 
spreading butter with the barrel of a 
45.“ 

Mr. President, I think the interests of 
the Nation are at stake in this matter. 
It is almost criminal for the Washington 
Post to even jokingly suggest: 


And then, you know, if you really want to 
make a name for yourself, all you have to do 
is select some deserving Senator or Congress- 
man for martyrdom. 


Mr. President, responsible editorialists 
recognize that even though freedom of 
the press is guaranteed in our country, 
there are bounds of good sense, good 
taste and journalistic restraint beyond 
which one does not deliberately go. Next 
week, shall we look for a list of Senators 
and Representatives whom the Post 
suggests as “deserving” candidates for 
martyrdom? 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Success STORY 


Disconsolate? Feeling unequal to the de- 
mands of life? Irritated with your wife’s 
relatives or the clods at the office? No need 
to surrender to your sense of inferiority, you 
know. You too can prove yourself superior to 
those who have scorned you. A well-placed 
bullet or two will show them all just who 
you are and teach them to appreciate you. 

Although it is true that Congress in its 
spoilsport way has recently made it difficult 
to order a revolver or automatic by mail, it 
has put no impediment whatever in the way 
of obtaining a carbine or shotgun, The same 
mail-order gun peddlers who outfitted the 
late Lee Harvey Oswald so efficiently continue 
to do business at the same old stand and 
will be glad to supply you with the same 
tested equipment for killing. No questions 
asked, of course; or at least no serious ques- 
tions. And, like Mr. Oswald, you can, of 
course, use an alias if you would prefer not 
to have your name involved in the trans- 
action. 

A carbine is, to be sure, slightly more 
awkward than a six-shooter. But it is really 
easy to handle and even more deadly. Any 
child or simpleton—even the mentally de- 
fective—can learn to use it in a matter of 
minutes. A word of caution is, however, per- 
haps in order: Congress is working on a bill 
which would make it difficult to obtain even 
carbines and shotguns by mail order. It 
might be best, therefore, to place your order 
promptly. At the same time, there’s no need 
to panic about it. Congress is not going to 
act precipitately in this matter. There are 
ample stocks in the mail-order houses; and, 
indeed, if you have some trading stamps ac- 
cumulated, a few books of them will get you 
a perfectly satisfactory gun. 

And then, you know, if you really want to 
make a name for yourself, all you have to do 
is select some deserving Senator or Congress- 
man for martyrdom. 
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INCOME TAX CREDIT TO TRAIN 
THE UNEMPLOYED 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, today, 
more than ever, there is a greater need 
to train the unskilled, unemployed 
hard-core who are considered to be un- 
employable. These people are employ- 
able, and they can be trained and be- 
come responsible employees. A recent 
report, by U.S. News & World Report, 
has proved this to be true. 

Lockheed Aircraft Corp. discovered 
that the unskilled, unschooled hard- 
core can be trained to do a job that in 
most cases is as good as that done by a 
normally hired employee. 

A Lockheed official said this: 

A comparison study with a group of 50 new 
employes who met traditional hiring stand- 
ards and entered the same occupations dur- 
ing the period indicated no difference be- 
tween the hard-core and traditional trainees 
of rating of quality and quantity of work. 


According to a minority-employment 
specialist, Howard C. Lockwood, the 
quality of work is high and “their per- 
formance in some instances has been 
better than that of workers recruited 
in a normal fashion.” 

The Federal Government is assisting 
in the cost of training the hard-core un- 
employed, but the company discovered 
that their expense is still great, 

This proves that the hard-core un- 
employed can be trained; they are ca- 
pable and they do qualify for jobs after 
they have proper training, 

If my bill S. 2429 to amend the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954 is passed, it 
will allow an income tax credit to em- 
Ployers for the expenses of providing 
training to their employees and prospec- 
tive employees under approved pro- 
grams. This should encourage more pri- 
vate industries to participate in the train- 
ing of the hard-core unemployed. 

I ask unanimous consent that “Train- 
ing the Unemployables,” an article pub- 
lished in the July 1 issue of U.S. News & 
World Report, be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

TRAINING THE UNEMPLOYABLES: WHAT ONE 
CoMPANY LEARNED 

BurBANK, CaLir.—Lockheed Aircraft Cor- 
poration, one of the first major companies 
to recruit and train workers among those 
formerly considered unemployable, is taking 
a hard look at results. 

Its decision: Problems are many and solu- 
tions not easy to come by. But the unskilled, 
unschooled “hard core” can be trained to do 
& job that in most cases is as good as that 
done by a normally hired employe. 

Lockheed regards its pilot programs in 
hard-core training as a success and is ex- 
panding them. 

The company does not minimize the prob- 
lems involved. Its officials do not feel that 
they have the total answer. But lessons 
learned at Lockheed could make the job 
easier for other members of the National Al- 
Hance of Businessmen, which, with Govern- 
ment encouragement, has pledged to find jobs 
for 100,000 unemployed by July, 1969, and 
500,000 by July, 1971. 

Lockheed has programs of varying degree 
in 10 of the 50 cities co-operating in the 
federal effort, but the company’s first for- 
mal venture into hard-core training is at 
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the subsidiary Lockheed-Georgia Company in 
Marietta, Ga., and the Lockheed Missiles & 
Space Company in Sunnyvale, near San 
Francisco. 


REQUIREMENTS IN REVERSE 


Because it wants only the hardest of the 
hard core in the pilot programs, Lockheed 
has set up five negative standards and re- 
quires prospective trainees to meet four of 
them. 

To qualify, a trainee has to be a school 
dropout, unemployed, with no consistent 
record of work of any kind and have an an- 
nual family income of $3,000 or below. 

Among recruits, a “certain percentage” 
must have arrest records, and a heavy pro- 
portion are to be drawn from minorities. 
Most are Negro, 

According to a Lockheed official: ‘We in- 
tended to make sure they were the hard 
core. Some men were weeded out at the start 
because they didn’t meet the low standards. 
There were some who didn’t get jobs because 
they were too well qualified.” 

At Lockheed-Georgia, 98 trainees entered 
the first 12-week program. They received 
$20 to $30 a week, plus $5 per dependent and 
an allowance to cover transportation. 

Eighteen quit before training ended, and 
10 were fired, in most cases because they 
failed to attend classes regularly or were 
habitually late. Of the 61 who finished train- 
ing, Lockheed hired 43. Other companies 
hired most of the remainder. Of the 43 who 
stayed with Lockheed, only three were fired 
later for poor attendance. 

According to Lockheed, most of the men 
who dropped out did so because they found 
they could not live on the small allowance 
that was paid them during training. 


ALLOWANCE VERSUS PAYROLL 


At the Sunnyvale plant, 108 trainees were 
enrolled in two programs. In one, they re- 
ceived a training allowance. In the ‘other, 
they went directly on the company payroll 
at $2.40 to $2.80 an hour. Five quit, four 
were fired and one was arrested and con- 
victed of a felony. None was fired for inabil- 
ity to do the work. 

A Lockheed official says this: “A compari- 
son study with a group of 50 new employes 
who met traditional hiring standards and 
entered the same occupations during the 
period indicated no difference between the 
hard-core and traditional trainees on rating 
of quality and quantity of work.” 

James D. H n, Lockheed’s vice presi- 
dent for industrial relations at corporate 
headquartres here in Burbank, originated the 
company’s programs. He says: 

“There are certain criteria. Has it hurt 
production? Has it increased employe turn- 
over? The answer to both is no. Has it caused 
disaffection among other employes? Not to 
any significant extent. 

“So we think from a company standpoint, 
it is a success. From the standpoint of the 
nation, people who have been thought un- 
employable have proved to be employable.” 

E. G. Mattison, corporate personnel direc- 
tor, agrees. He says: 

“We used to wonder if the hard-core men 
could be trained. The answer is: They sure 
can, They can become as competent as reg- 
larly hired employes, some even better.” 

Lockheed-Georgia officials say they have 
had two job offers from other companies for 
every man trained in the program whom 
Lockheed cannot put on its own payroll. 

Encouraged by results, Lockheed this year 
is doubling the size of the project at Sunny- 
vale and is enlarging the Georgia program. 

HIRING FROM MINORITY GROUPS 

Lockheed has hired minority workers as 
far back as World War II. It did not begin 
actively to recruit minority workers, however, 
until 1961, when it became the first company 
to adopt a Plan for Progress program in the 
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Federal Government's drive for equal-oppor- 
tunity employment. 

Two years ago, nearly 1 in every 12 of Lock- 
heed’s 84,000 workers belonged to a minority. 
Today, with 92,000 workers on the payroll, 
the proportion is even greater. 

Lockheed's president, A. Carl Kotchian, 
told company management in a special state- 
ment earlier this year: 

“We know we must not let prejudice ob- 
scure a man or woman’s worth. We know 
there are valuable human resources among 
the disadvantaged, And we know our own 
business, like all businesses, cannot flourish 
under conditions of national unrest.” 

Lockheed's interest in minority problems 
is not entirely unselfish. As a firm whose 
Government contracts totaled 10.6 billions 
between 1961 and 1967—88 per cent of all 
sales—Lockheed is acutely aware of Washing- 
ton’s interest in racial problems. There is an 
unspoken belief that a company could lose 
Government business if it does not co-oper- 
ate in projects that provide employment for 
minorities. 

THE ELUSIVE RECRUIT 


The firm faced problems right from the 
start of the experiment in finding people to 
hire. 

“These people aren't easy to locate in the 
community,” says Mr. Hodgson. We don’t 
advertise because hard-core people don't re- 
spond.” Most are located through the Urban 
League, the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People, various other 
minority organizations and State employ- 
ment agencies. 

Once recruits are found, one of the first 
tasks is that of bringing trainees up to what 
Lockheed officials describe as “proper stand- 
ards of dress and decorum.” 

Getting the hard-core personnel to work on 
time or to show up at work at all can be a 
problem. For many, the training period 
marked the first time in their lives that they 
had to be at a certain place at a certain time. 


ANOTHER MAN’S SHOES 


At the Georgia plant, supervisors found 
many of the younger Negroes had trouble ex- 
pressing themselves. To cure this, supervisors 
instituted “role playing,” in which a trainee 
pretends to be a counselor, a worker who was 
having trouble or a successful worker, 

“After a while,” an official says, “men begin 
to open up in their attitudes, thus improv- 
ing communications.” 

After an orientation period, trainees move 
into basic factory skills, such as riveting. 

Then comes fabrication of parts, use of a 
drill press and blueprint reading. Next come 
specialized skills such as welding, sheet-metal 
assembly, electrical assembly and keypunch 
operation. 

Throughout training, punctuality and care 
and maintenance of tools is emphasized. 

Lockheed has found that an absolute neces- 
sity in training is close supervision and per- 
sonal attention, The personal problems can 
be “unbelievable,” officials say. Lockheed 
supervisors cite these instances: 

One man telephoned to report he couldn’t 
get to work because his hog was stolen. This 
was considered a poor excuse, and he was 
about to be fired, Then it was remembered 
that “hog” was a slang expression for an 
automobile, 

Another man faced a short jail sentence 
for a minor offense committed before joining 
the program. His counselor persuaded the 
judge to allow him to serve time at night and 
on week-ends, and he was permitted to leave 
jail during the day to attend class. 

A country-raised applicant arrived at the 
plant in a taxi without a penny to pay a $4 
fare. A counselor settled an argument be- 
tween driver and worker by paying the $4 
out of his own pocket. 

Another man missed work for two days 
because rowdies had broken the windshield 
of his car and he didn’t have money for a 
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new one. The police would not allow him 
to drive without a windshield. The super- 
visor personally advanced money to have 
the car repaired. 

Problems and solutions are not always 
that personal, At Sunnyvale, a reduction in 
the work force made it impossible for Lock- 
heed to hire a small number of men it had 
trained. 

The company learned, however, that a 
plant in the neighborhood was hard-pressed 
for microwelders, a trade not taught at 
Lockheed. So it started a two-week course 
in microwelding, trained the men and then 
sent them on to the other firm for jobs. 


READY ADAPTATION 


Difficulties arising from a worker’s un- 
familiarity with a modern industrial plant 
are rare. 

According to Howard C, Lockwood, a 
minority-employment specialist: 

“These problems are exaggerated. Our 
counselors find these people accommodate 
themselves to routine pretty well.” 

Quality of work is high, Mr. Lockwood 
says. “Their performance in some instances 
has been better than that of workers re- 
cruited in a normal fashion.” 

Mr. Hodgson says: “The stereotype is that 
many of the hard-core people don't want to 
work, that they would rather exist on wel- 
fare, But Lockheed’s experience shows that 
most of the people are extremely motivated.” 

A major requirement in hard-core train- 
ing, according to Mr. Lockwood, is to pay 
the worker a livable wage during training. 
Lockheed found the dropout rate much 
higher among those receiving a training 
stipend of $20 to $30 weekly than it was 
among those who went immediately on the 
company payroll at $2.40 an hour. 

The Federal Government is picking up 
most of the cost of training the hard-core 
unemployed, but expense to a company still 
is great. 

Under the program of the National Alliance 
of Businessmen, the Government will pay a 
company a maximum of $3,500 per man, an 
amount Mr. Hodgson says comes close to 
covering the actual outlay, There is no way 
of estimating other costs to the company, 
however, including the time of officers and 
administrative help for trainees, 


AFTER TRAINING 


What happens when a hard-core employee 
takes over a regular job? Mr. Mattison, the 
personnel director, says: 

“Many of the concepts we had about hard- 
cores being made members of the work force 
are inaccurate. They can be recruited, 
trained and hired to good effect, Our experi- 
ence has been that some trainees almost im- 
mediately have been promoted once they 
start regular work.” 

On the basis of pilot programs, Lockheed 
finds that the “quit” rate is substantially 
lower than that of workers normally hired. 
The number fired is about the same. 

Lockheed concedes that personal attention 
given the hard-core man can cause resent- 
ment among other employees. 

“That’s a problem you have to face with 
discretion and good taste to avoid reaction,” 
says Mr. Hodgson. “If you give one person 
more training, another may feel he’s disad- 
vantaged. This has to be watched by any 
employer doing this kind of program.” 


THE TRAINEES' VIEW 


What do trainees themselves think of the 
program? 

One 21-year-old entered with the avowed 
purpose of “picking up some of that easy 
money”—the $20 weekly training allowance. 
After finishing the program, he told new 
trainees: | 

“I came here to play, but I soon found out 
it was a serious program, I want to tell you 
I'm 10 feet tall. I don’t feel like a boy like I 
used to. I feel like a man.” 
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One man—a Negro—applied for training 
with an other-than-honorable military dis- 
charge for spending 400 days in the guard- 
house out of 700 days in the Army. He had 
six children but had never held a job for 
more than three months, Usually he had 
been fired for hitting his superior. 

After completing the program, he told new- 
comers: 

“This program has taught me how to listen. 
Tve learned how to teach my children how 
to get ahead. And I feel better about life.” 

Mr. Hodgson has this advice to companies 
setting up similar programs: “One of the 
principal lessons we learned is humility. 
There are some real problems in this area, 
and they aren't easy. ... The state of the 
art in dealing with people’s problems is 
pretty low. 

“The second thing we learned is the need 
to make changes. It’s not as simple as just 
putting people on the payroll. You need 
special programs and accommodations. There 
must be a willingness to change, to learn, to 
solve new problems, When you hire hard- 
core, you set aside every traditional standard 
you normally use in hiring. 


CONCLUSION OF MORNING 
BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, is 
there further morning business? 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there further morning business? 
If not, morning business is closed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore, Without objection, it is so ordered. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA AIR POL- 
LUTION CONTROL ACT 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I ask 
the Chair to lay before the Senate a mes- 
sage from the House of Representatives 
on S. 1941. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate the amend- 
ment of the House of Representatives 
to the bill (S. 1941) to prevent, abate, 
and control air pollution in the District 
of Columbia, and for other purposes 
which was, strike out all after the enact- 
ing clause, and insert: 

SHORT TITLE 

SecTIon 1. This Act may be cited as the 
“District of Columbia Air Pollution Control 
Act”. 

DECLARATION OF PURPOSE 

Sec. 2. It is the purpose of this Act to 
enable the District of Columbia Council 
and the Commissioner of the District of 
Columbia to take such action (including the 
adoption of air pollution control regula- 
tions of the type proposed in the model air 
pollution control ordinance adopted by the 
Metropolitan Washington Council of Govern- 
ments) as may be n to protect and 
enhance the quality of the District of Co- 
lumbia’s air resources so as to promote the 
public health and welfare and the produc- 
tive capacity of its population; to foster 
their comfort and convenience; and to in- 
crease the enjoyment of all of the attractions 
of the Nation’s Capital. 
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EMISSION AND AIR QUALITY STANDARDS ESTAB- 
LISHED BY THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA COUN- 


ciL 

Sec. 3. (a) (1) The District of Columbia 
Council (hereafter referred to in this Act 
as the “Council”) shall prescribe (A) within 
six months after the date of the enactment 
of this Act regulations to control emissions 
in the District of Columbia of substances into 
the atmosphere, and (B) such other regula- 
tions to protect and improve air quality in 
the District of Columbia as it determines 
are necessary to carry out the purposes of 
this Act. 

(2) In carrying out clause (A) of para- 
graph (1) of this subsection, the Council 
shall prescribe regulations for the control of 
the following air pollution problems in the 
District of Columbia: 

(A) combustion of fuels at stationary 
sources, 

(B) solid waste disposal and salvage 
operations, 

(O) visible emissions, 

(D) process emissions, and 

(E) emissions from motor vehicles (in- 

cluding diesel driven vehicles). 
The provisions of such regulations shall be 
at least as stringent as the provisions of the 
recommendations made by the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare for the con- 
trol of such problems and contained in his 
recommendations for abatement of air pol- 
lution in the National Capital metropolitan 
area presented in January 1968 to the inter- 
state air pollution abatement conference 
called under section 105 (d)(1)(C) of the 
Clean Air Act (42 U.S.C, 1857d). 

(3) The Council may review and make 
such revisions of regulations prescribed un- 
der this Act as it determines are necessary 
to carry out the purposes of this Act, except 
that any regulation prescribed under clause 
(A) of paragraph (1) of subsection (a) shall 
be so reviewed at least once every two years, 

(4) The regulations prescribed by the 
Council under this Act shall apply to any 
building, installation, or other property, 
which is located in the District of Columbia 
and which is under the jurisdiction of any 
department, agency, or instrumentality of 
the United States Government, only to the 
extent provided in Executive Order 11282 of 
May 26, 1966, and other Executive order of 
the President, and any Federal regulations 
issued to out section 111 of the Clean 
Air Act (42 U.S.C. 1857f). 

(5) The Council may impose in any regu- 
lation prescribed under this Act a fine (not 
to exceed $300) or imprisonment (not to 
exceed ninety days), or both, for a violation 
of such regulation; and may provide that if 
such violation is a continuing one, each day 
of such violation shall constitute a separate 
offense. 

(b) In the formulation of any regulations 
under this Act, the Council shall afford in- 
terested persons an opportunity to partici- 
pate in the formulation of such regulations 
through submission of written data, views, 
or arguments with opportunity to present 
oral testimony and argument, The Council 
shall make its regulations under this Act 
on the basis of the record established in 
proceedings held pursuant to this subsection. 


AIR POLLUTION CONTROL PROGRAM FOR THE 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Sec. 4. (a) The Commissioner of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia (hereafter referred to in 
this Act as the Commissioner“) shall take 
such action as may be necessary to prepare 
a comprehensive program for the control 
and prevention of air pollution in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. Such program shall pro- 
vide for the administration and enforcement 
by the Commissioner of the regulations pre- 
scribed by the Council under section 3 of 
this Act. As part of such program, the Com- 
missioner— 

(1) shall conduct research, investigations, 
experiments, training demonstrations, sur- 
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veys, and studies, relating to the causes, 
effects, extent, prevention, and control of 
air pollution in the District of Columbia; 

(2) shall collect and make available, 
through publications, educational and train- 
ing programs, and other appropriate means, 
the results of, and other information per- 
taining to, the activities carried out under 
paragraph (1); 

(3) shall establish, in accordance with 
such regulations as the Council may pre- 
scribe, such procedures as may be necessary 
to enable him (acting by himself or with 
air pollution control agencies of surround- 
ing jurisdictions) to effectively deal with an 
air pollution emergency; and 

(4) may advise, consult, cooperate, and 
enter into agreements with the governments 
and agencies of any State or political sub- 
division thereof adjacent to the District of 
Columbia and any interstate or other regional 
agency representing any such State or po- 
litical subdivision to (A) establish coopera- 
tive effort and mutual assistance for the pre- 
vention and control of air pollution and the 
enforcement of their respective laws relating 
thereto, and (B) establish such agencies as 
may be necessary to carry out such agree- 
ments. 

(b) For the purpose of carrying out his 
duties under this Act, the Commissioner 
may 

(1) delegate the performance of such 
duties to an agency of the government of the 
District of Columbia, designated or estab- 
lished by him; 

(2) issue such orders as may be necessary 
to enforce the regulations prescribed by the 
Council under this Act and enforce such 
orders by all appropriate administrative and 
rep proceedings, including injunctive 
relief; 

(3) hold hearings relating to the adminis- 
tration of this Act; 

(4) secure necessary scientific, technical, 
administrative, and operational services, in- 
cluding laboratory facilities, by contract, or 
otherwise; 

(5) receive and administer grants or gifts 
made for the purpose of carrying out the 
purposes of this Act; and 

(6) take any other action which may be 
8 to carry out his duties under this 

ct. 
JUDICIAL REVIEW 

Sec. 5. Section 11-742 (a) of the District of 
Columbia Code is amended— 

(1) by striking out “and” at the end of 
paragraph (9), 

(2) by striking out the period at the end 
of paragraph (10) and inserting in lieu 
thereof “; and”, and 

(3) by adding after paragraph (10) the 
following: 

“(11) Any agency action taken by the Com- 
missioner of the District of Columbia or the 
District of Columbia Council under the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Air Pollution Control Act. 
For purposes of paragraph (11) of this sub- 
section, the term ‘agency action’ shall have 
the same meaning that is given that term 
in section 551(13) of title 5 of the United 
States Code.” 

REPEAL OF ACT OF AUGUST 15, 1935 

Src. 6. Effective on the one hundred and 
eightieth day following the date of the en- 
actment of this Act, the Act approved Au- 
gust 15, 1935 (D.C. Code, secs, 6-801—6-804), 
is repealed. 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, in 
March, 1967, the Subcommittee on Busi- 
ness and Commerce, of which I am chair- 
man, and the Subcommittee on Public 
Health, chaired by Senator Morse, of the 
Senate District of Columbia Committee, 
held joint hearings on the air pollution 
problems in the National Capital area. 
The hearings brought into clear public 
attention the fact that air pollution in 
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this area was a grave public hazard. Tes- 
timony was given that officia] measure- 
ments of air pollution in this area in 
recent years have shown that pollution 
often reaches or exceeds levels known to 
produce adverse effects on human health. 

The problems of photochemical smog, 
which emanates from automobile ex- 
hausts, are particularly acute here be- 
cause the District of Columbia, with 
4,000 automobiles per square mile, has 
the highest concentration of automobiles 
of any city in the Nation. Sulfur oxide 
pollution, resulting from the burning of 
low-grade coal and fuel oil, is also a seri- 
ous problem. Testimony was received 
that the average concentration of sulfur 
dioxide in the area consistently exceeds 
levels associated by medical experts with 
increased respiratory disease death rates. 
In fact, Washington air has a much 
higher sulfur dioxide content than either 
the air of Los Angeles or Detroit—two 
cities with notorious pollution problems. 

In addition, the hearings revealed that 
the greatest single source of pollution in 
the Washington area was the open fires 
at the Kenilworth Dump. Evidence was 
given that this trash fire, which has been 
burning since World War II, consumed 
about 600 tons each day and added about 
20 tons of some 17 different types of pol- 
lutants to the Washington air every day. 
Moreover, the dump fires cast a pall of 
smoke visible for miles from the site. 
This open trash fire in the Nation’s Cap- 
ital was clearly a national disgrace. Iam 
delighted that, as a direct result of our 
hearings, the District government finally 
acted to end the open fires and to replace 
them with a model ‘sanitary landfill for 
trash disposal at the Kenilworth site. 

In spite of the gravity of the air pollu- 
tion problem in the area, the hearings in- 
dicated that the District government’s 
program for prevention and control of 
pollution was clearly inadequate, and 
that the statutory authority for such a 
program was obsolete. Accordingly, new 
legislative authority was required. In 
June, 1967, I introduced a bill, S. 1941, to 
give the District of Columbia govern- 
ment authority, through an Air Pollution 
Control Board, to promulgate regula- 
tions for the control and prevention of 
air pollution. 

Extensive hearings were held on this 
legislation, and representatives of the 
cities of New York, Chicago, and Los 
Angeles, as well as spokesmen from the 
Federal Government’s National Center 
for Air Pollution Control testified re- 
garding the kinds of regulatory authority 
which were needed. As a result of these 
hearings, my subcommittee reported a 
bill which I believe was a model air pollu- 
tion control act. The Senate adopted this 
bill without a dissenting vote in Decem- 
ber 1967. 

Subsequently, in May 1968, a bill was 
introduced in the House of Representa- 
tives which was essentially modeled after 
the bill enacted by the Senate. Though 
the specific language differed in a num- 
ber of ways, the basic thrust of the Sen- 
ate bill—that broad regulatory authority 
must be delegated by the Congress to the 
District of Columbia government for the 
control and prevention of air pollution— 
was mirrored in the House bill. Last 
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month, the House adopted this bill. Be- 
cause the House bill is patterned on the 
bill adopted by the Senate, I believe the 
Senate should now accept the House- 
passed bill. 

Both the Senate and House bills are 
designed to protect the health, general 
welfare, and property of the residents 
of the District of Columbia from the ef- 
fects of air pollution. Section 2 of the 
House bill, titled “Declaration of Pur- 
pose,” states that to afford such protec- 
tion the District government shall adopt 
air pollution control regulations of the 
type proposed by the Metropolitan 
Washington Council of Governments 
model ordinance. This reference is rec- 
ognition of the need to adopt similar 
control measures in all the political sub- 
divisions of the metropolitan area, and 
thus facilitate controlling air pollution 
on a uniform regional basis, Such a re- 
gional approach is fully in line with the 
purpose and provisions of the Air Quality 
Act of 1967. 

The COG ordinance contains language 
specifically concerning points which are 
included in S. 1941. Thus, this reference 
to the model ordinance would enable the 
District of Columbia Council under the 
House bill to establish rules and regula- 
tions similar to those provisions explicitly 
covered in the Senate bill. In a moment, 
I will discuss several of these provisions 
individually. 

The reference to COG in section 2 of 
the House bill in no way limits the Dis- 
trict government solely to considering 
the provisions of the model ordinance 
when invoking its broad rulemaking au- 
thority. This authority is granted to the 
District of Columbia Council by section 
3 of the House bill which pertains to air 
quality standards. The section provides 
that in exercising this function, the 
Council should consider five types of 
pollution problems—fuel combustion at 
stationary sources, solid waste disposal 
and salvage, visible emissions, process 
emissions, and emissions from motor ve- 
hicles. These are to be regulated at least 
as stringently as the recommendations 
issued by the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare pursuant to the Na- 
tional Capital Area Abatement Confer- 
ence held in December 1967. These stand- 
ards are to be set in these five areas with- 
in 6 months. The purpose of this require- 
ment is to underscore the concern of the 
Congress in insuring that the confer- 
ence’s recommendations are speedily and 
effectively implemented. Of course, we 
expect that the Council will be adopting, 
from time to time, regulations in other 
areas as well. 

Section 4 of the House bill provides 
for the administration and enforcement 
of the Council regulations by the Com- 
missioner or any agency of his designa- 
tion, It also directs the Commissioner, 
and I am quoting from the House report, 
“to prepare a comprehensive program 
for the control and prevention of air pol- 
lution. The program should identify the 
air pollution problems in the District of 
Columbia and the means for their abate- 
ment.” Because the members of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Council may not pos- 
sess technical expertise in the field of air 
pollution control, it is to be expected that 
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the executive branch of the District of 
Columbia government will serve to ad- 
vise and assist the Council in the dis- 
charge of its rule-making authority. 
Such assistance may well take the form 
of proposing or recommending specific 
regulations for adoption. 

Now I would like to note several of the 
areas in which I hope the Council will 
exercise its power to promulgate regula- 
tions so as to establish provisions sim- 
ilar to those in S. 1941 and the COG 
model ordinance. 

For example, H.R. 17414 contains no 
specific definition of air pollution, and 
the Council will thus be expected to 
formulate an acceptable one of its own. 
Since the definition of air pollution af- 
fects the whole reach of the program, 
great care should be taken to draw the 
definition to adequately protect public 
health and welfare. The definition of 
air pollution should be designed to reach 
conditions which threaten or endanger 
public health or welfare before the oc- 
currence of actual injury. The definition 
should never be framed so narrowly as 
to require that injury actually result be- 
fore action is taken-to impose controls. 
Air contaminants may have adverse 
effects which should be prevented even 
if these effects are produced very grad- 
ually over long periods of time; by the 
time that development of the effects has 
progressed to the stage that they are 
obvious, it may well be too late to take 
preventive measures. 

The Council may adopt the COG defi- 
nition of air pollution—or, under its 
broad rulemaking powers, a similar one— 
which takes the foregoing into account. 
In the COG ordinance, air pollution is 
defined as “The presence in the outdoor 
atmosphere of one or more air contami- 
nants or any combination thereof, in 
sufficient quantities and of such char- 
acteristics and duration as is or is likely 
to be injurious to public welfare, to the 
health of human, plant or animal life, 
or to property, or which interferes with 
the enjoyment of life and property.” 

From time to time it will undoubtedly 
be appropriate to issue variances in order 
to make allowances for special technical 
problems which may be faced by indi- 
vidual sources. It is preferable to do this 
rather than to set lower general control 
standards which would apply also to 
sources able to meet more stringent re- 
quirements. A regulation containing 
guidelines for variances should assure 
that they will be restricted in number 
and duration, as was specifically provided 
in section 9 of S. 1941. The variance 
concept should be utilized as an instru- 
ment for improving control measures 
through surveillance of efforts to reach 
the requirements imposed by standards 
and regulations and the act itself. Other- 
wise, variances can quickly degenerate 
into a crutch for those who eventually 
could comply if pressed to do so. A vari- 
ance provision should make it abun- 
dantly clear that variances are not a 
mechanism for maintaining the status 
quo, These considerations are reflected in 
section 2 of the COG ordinance, entitled 
“Exemptions.” 

Section 8 of the Senate bill would have 
authorized a quasi-permit system, requir- 
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ing that the control agency be given no- 
tice—and upon request, the plans—of 
any construction or installation of a new 
contaminant source, and allowing it to 
prohibit such construction if the source 
will not be in accord with applicable 
rules and regulations of the act. The 
COG ordinance contains a permit pro- 
vision. Under H.R. 17414, the District of 
Columbia Council could institute a 
similar program, by its regulations, and, 
hopefully, will do so. In my opinion, such 
a system would be a proper, effective 
and desirable instrument for controlling 
air pollution. 

It is very important that the Council 
and the Commissioner—or the agency 
to which he delegates the responsibility 
of administering this act—have accurate 
and complete knowledge concerning air 
pollution sources, their locations, sizes 
and outlet heights, the processes they 
employ, the fuels that they use, and the 
nature and time periods or duration of 
emissions, as well as other relevant 
information. It is obvious that such in- 
formation is required to assure that the 
public health and welfare may be ade- 
quately protected, and that the owners 
or operators of sources are fairly dealt 
with. The Senate bill contained a specific 
provision, section 7 of S. 1941, regarding 
the classification of sources by type or 
characteristics, and the furnishing of 
such information to the control author- 
ity; it also had language in section 14 
designed to protect the confidential na- 
ture of the information supplied. The 
COG model ordinance contains similar 
sections. Here again, the Council could 
take similar action by regulation. 

The House bill contains a specific di- 
rective to the Council to prescribe regu- 
lations for the control of the pollution 
resulting from vehicle emissions. As 
stated under the language of section 
208(a) of the Air Quality Act: 

No State or any political subdivision 
thereof shall adopt or attempt to enforce 
any standards relating to the control of emis- 
sions from new motor vehicles or new motor 
vehicle engines subject to this title; and 
no State shall require certification, inspec- 
tion, or any other approval relating to the 
control of emissions from any new motor 
vehicle or new motor vehicle engine as con- 
dition precedent to the initial retail sale, 
titling (if any), or registration of such motor 
vehicle, motor vehicle engine, or equipment. 


However, State regulation of used ve- 
hicles is not precluded under the Federal 
statute. 

The District is defined as a “State” 
under the Air Quality Act. It is primarily 
the responsibility of the States to en- 
sure the continuing effectiveness of 
vehicle pollution control devices and 
systems, by inspection programs or 
otherwise. I am hopeful that the Council 
will, therefore, consider regulations to 
insure that such control systems are 
not removed or rendered inoperative and 
remain operationally effective. I under- 
stand that the details of techniques and 
procedures for inspection of motor 
vehicle pollution control devices and 
systems are not currently available, but 
these will be developed in due course 
by cooperative efforts of Federal and 
State officials and others concerned. 
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In concluding my remarks on this 
legislation, I would like again to urge 
my colleagues to accept the House bill. 
Air pollution affects young and old 
alike, the sick and the healthy, the man 
in the street, and everyone in this 
Chamber. Today, the District of Colum- 
bia can neither prevent nor control air 
pollution with a statute passed 30 years 
ago. But if this bill is passed, the District 
will have the opportunity of controlling 
air pollution in a modern, efficient, and 
effective manner. 

Mr. President, the amendment of the 
House is acceptable. I move that the 
Senate concur in the House amendment. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The question is on agreeing to the 
motion of the Senator from Maryland. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORTA- 
TION APPROPRIATIONS, 1969 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of Calendar No. 1428, H.R. 
18188; but I also ask, at the same time, 
unanimous consent that there be a time 
for colloquy, questions to the Chair, and 
brief discussions concerning this matter. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The bill will be stated by title. 

The ASSISTANT LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A 
bill (H.R. 18188) making appropriations 
for the Department of Transportation 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1969, 
and for other purposes. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The question is on agreeing to the 
motion to proceed to the consideration 
of the bill. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I appreciate the majority 
leader’s asking unanimous consent, not- 
withstanding the rules of the Senate, 
that we be permitted a brief colloquy in 
connection with this motion. This is im- 
portant, because, as we proceed today, 
we are establishing a new precedent and, 
in effect, rewriting the rules of the 
Senate. 

In order to get this into proper per- 
spective, I direct a parliamentary 
inquiry. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Is there 
a report accompanying this bill as it was 
reported last night? 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. There is a report accompanying 
this bill, along with the hearings, that 
was previously filed. There is no addi- 
tional report accompanying this bill, 
since last night, when it was recom- 
mitted. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. That was 
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not my parliamentary inquiry. The bill 
as it is reported, we are told—we have 
no way of knowing in the absence of a 
report—has some changes, and there is 
no report accompanying the bill as it was 
reported last night. Am I correct in that? 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I make 
the point of order that this bill would 
not be in order in view of the fact that 
the appropriation bill is not accompanied 
by a report. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Does the Senator want to argue 
his point of order, or does the Senator 
want the Chair to rule? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, be- 
fore the Chair rules, may I say that, on 
the basis of conversations with the Par- 
liamentarian and a study of the rules, 
the Senator from Delaware raises a very 
pertinent point. It is my understanding 
that if this procedure is allowed, under 
the rules, from now on it would not be 
necessary for the 3-day rule to apply 
to general appropriation bills, as has 
been the case in the past. If that is cor- 
rect, I want to state, on behalf of the the 
joint leadership, that, so far as the lead- 
ership is concerned, we intend to honor 
the 3-day rule insofar as any Member 
of the Senate desires to have it honored 
on general appropriation bills reported 
by the Appropriations Committee. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I do not question for one mo- 
ment the sincerity of the majority 
leader, and I know him well enough to 
know that that promise will be carried 
out. However, I point out that he may 
not always be the majority leader, and 
that we are writing the rules of the Sen- 
ate for a long time. 

If my point of order is overruled, it 
would mean as follows, as I interpret it; 
and if I am in error, the Chair can cor- 
rect me. Under the rules of the Senate 
today, and as they have always been in- 
terpreted heretofore, rule XVI, para- 
graph 2, provides that appropriation bills 
must be reported and the committee 
hearings and the reports must be avail- 
able 3 days before it is in order to proceed 
to their consideration. 

If my point of order is overruled, we 
will be establishing this precedent, as I 
understand it: that the Committee on 
Appropriations can report on appropria- 
tion bill without a report, but with the 
hearings having been printed 3 days, and 
that the appropriation bill would be in 
order the following day. 

Am I correct in my understanding of 
the effect? 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from Delaware is ask- 
ing a question that is going to be a part 
of the whole ruling, and the Chair would 
like to hear the Senator from Delaware 
as to his entire contention, or to hear 
any other Member of the Senate on this 
matter, before the Chair rules. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. My con- 
tention is this. I have made a point of 
order that the Senate cannot proceed to 
the consideration of this appropriation 
bill because it is not accompanied by a 
report. 
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The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Chair completely understands 
the contention of the Senator from Del- 
aware, 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. The rea- 
son why it is not accompanied by a re- 
port is to get by the rule that a report 
must be available 3 days. So we can pro- 
ceed on the premise that appropriation 
bills can be reported without a report, 
and the Senate thereby can proceed to 
their consideration the following day. 

I call the attention of the Senate to 
what that would mean, The Appropria- 
tions Committee has already held hear- 
ings on most of this year’s appropriation 
bills, and those committee hearings have 
already been sent to the printer, and con- 
ceivably they are available. So we pro- 
ceed on the premise that they are avail- 
able. We proceed on the assumption that 
the HEW appropriations hearings and 
Defense appropriations hearings can be 
printed and that they are available. 

The Appropriations Committee already 
has standing authority to report a bill 
up to midnight of any given day. So we 
would have this situation: The Appro- 
priations Committee could have printed 
hearings on various appropriation bills 
which had come from the House and on 
which Senate hearings had been com- 
pleted. They could be printed and cover 
the 3-day rule immediately. The Appro- 
priations Committee could go in session 
next Monday night and report the De- 
fense appropriations bill 5 minutes be- 
fore midnight on Monday night. The 
Senate could come into session at 8 
o’clock Tuesday morning, and the De- 
fense appropriation bill, provided it had 
been reported without a report, would be 
in order to be made the pending question 
without objection. 

I will put it in the form of a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. Is that correct? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That is 
a hypothetical question. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, before 
the Chair rules, I understood the Chair 
to say that other Senators would be given 
an opportunity to be heard. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Chair would be delighted to 
have every Member of the Senate assist 
the Chair in its deliberations. So the 
Senator from New Hampshire is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, I merely 
want to make this very brief observa- 
tion: The Senator from New Hampshire 
regrets extremely that the Senator from 
Delaware feels that he must make this 
point of order. I have no idea, of course, 
what the ruling of the Chair will be as 
to the ultimate effect; but if by raising 
this point of order and if by overturn- 
ing the ruling of the Chair, should it 
become necessary to consider this bill 
today, the Senate is putting an end to 
the 3-day rule, even though I feel that 
this bill is extremely important, and 
that safety in the skies is something we 
cannot wait for, and though I recognize 
we are pressed for time at this time in 
the session, I feel it would be too grave 
a price to pay. 

In other words, if the ruling of the 
Chair is that to proceed with this matter 
would violate the rule, and if the Senate 
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were to overturn the ruling of the Chair 
for the purpose of acting on this bill 
today, I feel that would be a grave error 
I regret that the point of order is raised, 
but I do not believe, vital as this bill is 
and important as speed in passing it is 
because safety to air traffic is involved, 
that we should run the risk. Even though 
we did not intend to recognize it as a 
precedent, I do not think the Senate can 
afford to have any doubt cast on this 
3-day rule. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, may 
I be heard? 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from Montana is rec- 
ognized. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I have been think- 
ing about this matter. I have not dis- 
cussed it with the Senator from Dela- 
ware, nor with the Senator from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. Stennis], who is in charge of 
the bill now under consideration, but I 
am sure that I can speak for the dis- 
tinguished minority leader in this respect 
as well as for myself, and I would hope 
for the whole Senate, in stating that it 
would be our purpose to recommend to 
the Rules Committee for as speedy action 
as possible the formulation of a new rule, 
which would apply the 3-day jurisdic- 
tion to original bills, general appropria- 
tion bills brought out of committee, so 
that they could be differentiated from 
appropriation bills which have been re- 
committed, as the Transportation appro- 
priation bill was, to help preserve in that 
way, the sanctity of the 3-day rule, 
through the inauguration of a new rule 
to cover that concept, which I am sure, 
regardless of our feelings on this particu- 
lar matter, we are all agreed upon. 

Several Senators addressed the Chair. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr, President, If the 
Senator will yield I think that would ob- 
viate my objection to proceeding today. 
I believe that would be highly necessary, 
however. 

Mr. MANSFIELD, I think it would be 
almost mandatory, to protect the sanc- 
35 of the 3-day rule on appropriation 


Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Before this debate goes any further, 
the Chair has heard the debate and is 
ready to rule, but will be delighted to hear 
the Senator from Rhode Island. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I do not 
think we should be alarmed about setting 
a precedent here that would be unfortu- 
nate. The purpose of the 3-day rule, as I 
understand it, is so that, when an appro- 
priation bill is involved, the Members of 
the Senate will have an opportunity to 
study the bill and the committee report 
before it comes up for debate. Therefore, 
when such a bill is originally reported, 
there is every reason for the rule, so that 
an appropriation bill cannot be rushed 
through without giving Senators an op- 
portunity to study the bill, 

That is the reason for the 3-day rule. 
In this case, however, the situation was 
different. This bill did subject itself to 
the 3-day rule originally. It came out of 
committee, together with the report, in 
due course, 
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The elimination of the report on an 
original bill would be a subterfuge and 
a deception upon the Senate, and I do 
not think any committee would seek to 
perpetrate that sort of maneuver, for the 
simple reason that they would know 
they would not stand in good stead when 
the matter came to the floor. But in this 
ease, we must remember, the Senate has 
already had an opportunity to study the 
bill. This bill was recommitted on a point 
of order, properly raised by the distin- 
guished Senator from Delaware. The 
committee went back, and came out with- 
out a report, not as a maneuver for de- 
ception, or a move to speedily bring 
about passage without giving someone an 
opportunity to know what was in the bill, 
but it was done because no report was 
necessary. A report was already in exist- 
ence, and all we did was to cure the de- 
fect that was raised by the point of order, 
and we came back out. 

So, I repeat, this situation is a little dif- 
ferent. I do not think it will lead to any 
unfortunate precedent. I believe the 
membership of the Senate has had a 
chance to know what is in this appropri- 
ation bill, and the only reason we have 
had to go through this procedure was 
because the point of order was raised. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, may I be heard briefiy? 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from Delaware is rec- 
ognized. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I make 
this point: The Senator from Rhode Is- 
land is no doubt correct. I do not ques- 
tion that. The point is that, as individual 
Members of the Senate, we would have no 
way of knowing to what extent this bill 
has been changed; and we are told it was 
changed somewhat in the committee. I 
think perhaps I, for one, will agree with 
the changes. But that is not the point. 

We have no way of knowing what has 
been changed. This is a bill to appropri- 
ate close to $2 billion. Conceivably, there 
could now be an additional $1 billion in 
the bill—I do not say there is—or that 
$1 billion could have been taken out. I am 
sure the Senator from Rhode Island and 
others would want to look at the bill. The 
reason for the rule is so that Senators 
can have an opportunity to examine the 
report and the bill. 

Iam not so much concerned about this 
particular bill. What I am concerned 
about is that we are writing a new rule, 
for the first time in the history of the 
Senate; namely, that, if I am overruled, 
we will be saying that the Appropriations 
Committee, having printed its hearings 
on the various bills before it, for Defense 
or otherwise, could conceivably bring 
those bills up after reporting them at 5 
minutes before midnight on one day, the 
following morning, and have them made 
the pending business, and proceed, with- 
out the Members of the Senate ever hav- 
ing seen the bill or the report. 

I agree with the majority leader. I 
think there should be a different rule for 
bills that have been recommitted, as com- 
pared with bills originally reported. I 
agree with that principle, and would sup- 
port a change in the rules of the Senate. 
But the place to change the Rules of the 
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Senate is not by parliamentary rulings 
against the standing rules. 

We all agree that the present rule of 
the Senate is that when an appropriation 
bill—period; it does not distinguish be- 
tween one newly reported and one recom- 
mitted—the rules say that when an ap- 
propriation bill is reported to the Senate, 
the report and the record of hearings 
must be available 3 days, for any Senator 
who raises the point. 

I make the point that by what we are 
doing here today, we are overriding that 
rule. We are saying it is no longer the 
rule; it will be the rule only at the discre- 
tion of the majority and minority leaders. 
Knowing our present leaders as I do, I 
am sure they will seek to comply with 
the rules. I am not quarreling about that 
point. But they may not always be the 
leaders, and all of us have seen Senators 
in the majority leader’s chair to whom we 
would not want to delegate the responsi- 
bility of determining whether you or I 
could look at a bill that might contain a 
multibillion-dollar proposal. 

That is the reason we are here, and 
that is the reason I hope we will not 
tamper with the present rule; because if 
we do, I foresee that not only could a 
committee report a bill at 5 minutes be- 
fore midnight, or, say, at 11 o’clock 
tonight, but the Senate could recess and 
go back in session at 1 a.m., and, under 
such a rule, that bill could be taken up at 
lam. 

Mr. President, we are dealing with 
something big. We are writing rules for 
a long time to come, and I think it is ir- 
responsible procedure to say that this 
rule would be permissive and no Senator 
could object. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, the 
Senator knows that if we had amended 
the bill in committee, we would have 
been forced to write a report, because, 
without a report, it would have been a 
deception upon the Senate if we had 
materially tampered with the bill in ac- 
cepting the points raised by the distin- 
guished Senator from Delaware. 

I would think that the Senator would 
be amenable to immediate consideration 
because we fussed around with the bill 
all day yesterday. The Senator knows 
pretty well that we did not make any 
substantial changes. He has looked 
through the bill. 

I think that the position of the Sena- 
tor at this point is very technical. But, 
had we changed the bill and added the 
$1 billion the Senator is talking about, 
we would have written a report. If we 
had done so and not written a report, 
that would have been a deception upon 
the Senate, and the Senate would not 
have tolerated it. We are 100 Members. 
Such a proposal would be rejected. Time 
and time again the committee has come 
to us and asked for unanimous consent. 
And it has been granted before the 3-day 
period. In this case, if we are compelled 
to ask for unanimous consent, I hope 
that the Senator will grant it, unless he 
wants to unduly delay the consideration 
of the bill. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I do not 
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want to delay the consideration of the 
bill. Even before it was suggested, I said 
that we would not follow the 3-day rule, 
because it would not take 3 days. 

The bill was changed in the commit- 
tee, and there are changes in the bill 
which have not been reported as reported 
in the original bill. 

Let us not amend the rules of the 
Senate so that it would be possible to 
have happen exactly what I said. 

I therefore make the point of order 
that it is not proper to consider. First, 
an appropriation bill without a report 
would be out of order. 

I also think it is subject to the 3- 
day rule. 

I make the point that since 3 days 
have not elapsed, and since there is no 
report accompanying the bill, the bill 
is not in order. 

I do not think that this is the place 
to write legislation, because once we 
are overruled in this matter, I realize 
what is going to happen. Once we do it, 
we will have written a rule in the Senate. 
And tomorrow the distinguished Senator 
from Montana may not be sitting in the 
chair, or the Senators on the other side 
of the aisle might not be in control of 
the Senate. 

We would be writing rules and estab- 
lishing precedents, and this could be 
done with relation to any bill that is 
reported in the future. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, the 
Senator said he was not so much inter- 
ested in delaying the bill as he was in 
preserving the 3-day rule. If he meant 
that—and please understand that I am 
not reproaching the Senator because he 
stands for what he believes and we 
respect that he does—I cannot under- 
stand why he raised the point of order, 
because the 3-day rule would be in no 
danger whatsoever had he not raised 
his point of order. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. That 
is what I want to do. I want to clear up 
the question of whether a Senator has 
this right. A Senator has always had 
the right heretofore. I was advised that 
they were going to establish a new rul- 
ing. I think that they will rule this is in 
order, and I became concerned when I 
sea about this. I just wanted to find 
out. 

Mr. COTTON. But the 3-day rule 
would stand unimpeached if the point of 
order had not been raised. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. It would 
until this occasion rose again. Let us 
settle it once and for all. I have been a 
Member of the Senate for over 22 years, 
and the 3-day rule has always been the 
rule of the Senate. This is the first time 
that it has ever been suggested that it 
can be bypassed. That is the point I 
make. I want to know whether it can be 
bypassed or not, because tomorrow and 
in the days to come some of us may want 
to take advantage of this rule at some 
time. I think it would be dangerous. 

I want a ruling from the Chair as to 
whether it is in order to take up an ap- 
propriation bill the following day, with- 
out the 3-day rule having been waived 
and whether an appropriation bill that 
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is reported to the Senate without a com- 
mittee report is in order for immediate 
consideration. 

I make the point of order that is not 
in order. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Chair is not going to rule on 
that statement of the proposition. The 
statement of the proposition is a little 
different. 

As the Chair understands it, it is as 
to whether a point of order can be 
raised against this appropriation bill 
which has been recommitted, when it 
is sought to bring it up the next day. The 
Chair is ready to rule on that. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I am not 
making the point of order on a bill that 
has been recommitted. I am making the 
point or order—and I will divide it into 
two points of order—that this appropria- 
tion bill is not in order because it is not 
accompanied by a committee report. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Chair is ready to rule. There 
is no requirement in the rules that a bill 
be accompanied by a report. So, the point 
or order is overruled. 

Now, the second point. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Before 
that, in order to nail it down, I will ap- 
peal from the decision of the Chair. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. I understand. But, will the Senator 
from Delaware make his second point? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I will 
make it in a moment, but I want to ap- 
peal from the decision of the Chair first 
on this ruling. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Your rights are preserved. Does the 
Senator want a rollcall on that point? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. No. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The question is: Shall the decision 
of the Chair stand as the judgment of 
the Senate, that there is no requirement 
in the rule that a bill be accompanied by 
a report. 

All those in favor signify by saying 
aye. Opposed, no. 

The decision of the Chair is sustained. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, we have now established that 
under the rules of the Senate an appro- 
priation bill does not have to be ac- 
companied by a committee report to be 
considered. 

I now make the point of order that the 
appropriation bill has not laid over under 
the 3-day rule. It was reported last night 
after the Senate adjourned, but under 
the rules of the Senate, it was reported. 
I make a point of order on that with 
relation to the 3-day rule. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Chair must state that he is 
bound by the provisions of the rules of 
the Senate. He cannot rule under any 
provisions other than the rules of the 
Senate. 

Under section 139(a), which appears 
on page 64 of the 1967 Senate Manual, 
of the Legislative Reorganization Act, 
the consideration of any general appro- 
priation bill is barred until printed com- 
mittee hearings and reports on the bill 
have been available for at least 3 cal- 
endar days for Members of the House in 
which said bill is considered. 
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The present appropriation bill com- 
plies with that rule. 

This provision—section 139(a)—makes 
no restriction on this general appropria- 
tion bill as such. 

The prohibition is obviously designed 
to give Members a chance to acquaint 
themselves with any hearings and the 
committee report on the bill before that 
bill is brought up for consideration. 

There was neither an additional report 
nor additional committee hearings on 
this particular bill after it was recom- 
mitted. It has complied with the rule of 
the Senate as to the 3 days for the re- 
port and the 3 days for the hearings. 

The matter involved has been debated 
by the Senate. It is contained in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. This is no different 
than an amendment on the floor or an 
amendment specifically offered under the 
rule of the Senate. 

Under the presently existing rules, the 
Chair rules that the point of order is not 
well taken and that after the motion to 
recommit when a report and hearings 
have already been filed, the original rule 
has been complied with. There is no nec- 
essity to file an additional report. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, a parliamentary inquiry. I 
think the Chair went beyond my point 
of order in his ruling. I want to clarify 
the matter. A parliamentary inquiry. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. Pres- 
ident, the Chair has already ruled, as I 
understand it, that an appropriation bill 
that may be reported to the Senate to- 
morrow, next week, or next year does not 
have to have a report in order to be 
considered by the Senate. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. All appropriation bills must com- 
ply with section 139(a). 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I think 
the Chair is reversing its ruling. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. But it does not have to have a 
printed report. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. That is 
the point. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. And that ruling was made and was 
sustained. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I wanted 
to get that clear. Under the previous rul- 
ing of the Chair, an appropriation bill, 
whether it be a recommitted appropria- 
tion bill or an entirely new appropria- 
tion bill—for example, the Defense ap- 
propriation or HEW, which is now pend- 
ing—can be reported under the rules we 
just established and can be eligible for 
consideration without a report. Is my 
understanding correct? 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Chair ruled on the present 
situation, which was a recommitted ap- 
propriation bill, and the Chair is not 
prepared to rule on conjectural or hypo- 
thetical situations. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. Pres- 
ident, perhaps I misunderstood. Will 
the Chair read the rules of the Senate 
which refer to a recommitted appropria- 
tion bill? I did not quite follow that lan- 
guage. Under what rules of the Senate is 
a recommitted appropriation bill dealt 
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with differently from an appropriation 
bill? I ask under what rule that is 
found. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. There is no different rule for a re- 
committed bill. The Chair ruled, under 
the rules of the Senate, that an appro- 
priation bill filed here, an original bill, 
had complied with the rule. The motion 
to recommit came in. There was no addi- 
tional report; there was no additional 
committee hearing. Therefore, the Chair 
has ruled that this bill is in compliance 
with the rules of the Senate. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. And the 
Chair has ruled, also, that it does not 
have to lay over 3 days; so long as there 
is no report accompanying the appro- 
priation bill, so long as the committee 
hearings are held and no additional 
committee hearings held, they can take 
the committee hearings and report the 
bill, without any report, and it is in order 
for immediate consideration. Is that the 
ruling of the Chair? 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The ruling of the Chair speaks for 
itself. The Senator from Delaware can 
interpret it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I dis- 
cussed this matter with the Parliamen- 
tarian before the Senate convened this 
morning; and I most respectfully ad- 
vise the Chair that we can find in the 
rules of the Senate no differentiation 
between a recommitted appropriation 
bill and an appropriation bill. 

I am treating this as an appropriation 
bill. That is what it is. I think we should 
know that here today we are writing new 
rules of the Senate. The Chair answered 
that in the affirmative earlier—or the 
Parliamentarian—— 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from Delaware has 
raised a question. The Chair has ruled 
that there is no requirement in the rules 
that a bill be accompanied by a written 
report. Second, there were no additional 
hearings held. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. That is 
correct. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Therefore, there was no necessity 
either to file a report or to hold addi- 
tional hearings under the 3-day rule 
on this recommitted bill—and this is 
only a ruling on the bill that has been 
recommitted. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I appeal from the ruling of 
the Chair. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Does the Senator desire to appeal 
from the ruling of the Chair? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Yes, I 
do; and I wish to be heard on that ap- 
peal. I do not think the Chair can rule 
on a recommitted bill differently from 
any other bills. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Chair has ruled and that is 
the ruling of the Chair. If the Senator 
desires to appeal it 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Let us 
appeal from the ruling. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore (continuing). The Chair will pre- 
sent the question, and if the Senator 
desires a rollcall vote on it, the Chair 
will ask for it. 
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Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. That is 
all right. Put the question. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I ask the Chair to 
put the question. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The question is, Shall the decision 
of the Chair be sustained? 

The decision of the Chair was 
sustained. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Now the question is on agreeing 
to the motion of the majority leader to 
proceed to the consideration of the bill. 
The motion is not debatable. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The pending business is H.R. 18188. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, may 
I assure the distinguished Senator from 
Delaware that, so far as the joint leader- 
ship is concerned, as long as we are in 
these chairs, the 3-day rule will be ob- 
served on general appropriation bills. 

Second, may I assure him, further, 
that it is the intention of the joint lead- 
ership today to direct a letter to the 
chairman of the Committee on Rules and 
Administration, in the hope that a new 
regulation can be brought out of the 
committee so that there will be a recog- 
nition of the fact that there is a differ- 
ence between an original general ap- 
propriation bill and one that has been 
recommitted and again reported. The 
purpose behind this letter will be to 
maintain the sanctity of the 3-day rule 
as applicable to general appropriation 
bills when reported. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, a fur- 
ther point should be mentioned. The bill 
itself, as reported back, was not changed 
in any particular. The things that were 
taken from it were the proposed com- 
mittee amendments which were referred 
to by the distinguished Senator from 
Delaware yesterday in making his point 
of order. But the bill as reported orig- 
inally and as reported now is the same 
pe with exactly the same money con- 

So far as the Senator from Florida is 
concerned, he certainly approves of the 
ruling of the Chair, because those com- 
mittee amendments as proposed were not 
a part of the bill and could not be so con- 
sidered unless and until they were 
adopted by the Senate. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I want to 
express the hope that we can get along 
now with the consideration of this bill, 
provided the Senator from Delaware has 
finished his parliamentary matter. It is 
a highly important matter. Afternoon 
meetings are coming up, and it will be 
difficult to have anyone here to whom to 
explain this amendment. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I will try to be brief. 

I had already told the committee 
members on our side, the minority mem- 
bers, that so far as I was concerned, we 
could take this bill up today; I was not 
going to object. So we have not accom- 
plished anything that would not have 
been accomplished otherwise except to 
write a new Senate rule. 

So the fact that the bill is now pend- 
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ing is to me not the important point. 
What did disturb me, and the reason why 
I raised this point, was that I was ad- 
vised that we were going to get this new 
ruling to fit this occasion. 

I think that the right of a Senator to 
invoke the 3-day rule with respect to an 
appropriation bill should be preserved. 
I do not refer to this particular bill be- 
cause, as I stated, I had examined this 
bill, and so far as I am concerned it can 
be taken up today, as had been planned. 
But the importance of the 3-day rule is 
an important right of each Senator. 

We are dealing in this bill with over 
$6 billion. We will soon have before us 
the appropriation bill for the Depart- 
ment of Defense, and it will provide $70 
or $80 billion. We will have the HEW 
appropriation bill, which will contain a 
staggering amount, 

Yet the Senate has now established a 
precedent—another rule. This is the first 
time in the history of the Senate that 
we have had such a ruling. We have now 
established that an appropriation bill can 
be reported without any report whatso- 
ever accompanying it, and the bill will 
be eligible for the next day’s considera- 
tion. All that will be necessary will be to 
have committee hearings printed. Sen- 
ators know the utter impossibility of 
reading all the hearings that are held on 
major bills. We realize that it is impos- 
sible to digest all that information. 

Under the new ruling all that will be 
necessary will be to print hearings. Un- 
der the ruling it will not be necessary 
that a report accompany the appropria- 
tion bill. When an appropriation bill is 
not accompanied by a report, after the 
hearings have been printed, the bill can 
be reported and taken up the following 
day. 

The only safeguard we have now is the 
promise of the majority leader that he 
will respect the 3-day rule. I do not ques- 
tion him, but the 3-day rule was not re- 
spected in this instance. I want to be 
sure that it will be, and that is the rea- 
son why I asked for a ruling, even though 
I had told Senators on this side of the 
aisle that if the point of order were sus- 
tained, I would agree to a unanimous- 
consent request that the Senate proceed 
to the consideration of this bill. But I do 
feel that the Senate today has estab- 
lished a rule that can come back and 
haunt us. 

I would support an amendment to the 
rules of the Senate which will make a 
differentiation between the reporting of 
an original bill and one that has been 
reported after recommital. I think that 
should be done. But here today we have 
amended the rules of the Senate so as 
to apply to bills recommitted and bills 
which may be reported tomorrow. The 
only safeguard any Senator now has, un- 
der the 3-day rule, is that the majority 
leader or some Senator acting as major- 
ity leader will recognize our request for 
such a delay. 

Otherwise, the Senate can proceed to 
the immediate consideration of every ap- 
propriation bill that is reported by the 
committee. For instance, the hearings 
have been printed on Defense. That bill 
can be reported out 5 minutes before 
midnight today. We can come in at 8 
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o’clock tomorrow morning, and it can be 
made the pending business; and under 
this rule no Member has the right to 
object. 

I think it is a dangerous precedent 
and I hope it does not come back to haunt 
us. 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, what is 
the pending business before the Sen- 
ate? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Bourpick in the chair). The pending busi- 
ness is in consideration of H.R. 18188. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, this bill 
was fully explained yesterday. It is the 
appropriation. bill for the Department 
of Transportation and it includes vir- 
tually all of the transportation funds. It 
includes all funds for the FAA and a 
number of smaller related programs. 

In the full debate yesterday we went 
into a full explanation of the figures, the 
language, and the programs that are in- 
cluded in the bill. There is $4 billion 
plus in the bill for the highway pro- 
gram; that is, Federal aid to U.S. high- 
ways. Also in the bill is the Federal grant 
for airports. Also in the bill, as I said 
before, is the FAA money, and that is the 
matter which was involved in the princi- 
pal debate yesterday, including an 
amendment that was in the bill that had 
legislation in it. 

The bill was sent back to committee 
on a point of order and it has been re- 
ported back, as has been shown. I shall 
make a brief statement showing the 
changes the committee made. 

Mr. President, in discussing the lan- 
guage to exempt the air traffic control 
system from the vacancy-filling restric- 
tions of section 201 of Public Law 90- 
364, it is important to summarize brief- 
ly the situation here with reference to 
this problem and the air traffic problem 
as a whole. The Committee on Appro- 
priations is offering an amendment or 
has an amendment in the bill which pro- 
vides additional funds for two things: 
One was for additional manpower to be 
put into training for future controllers in 
the tower and the control centers for the 
vast FAA system of air traffic control 
and safety; and the other item was to 
buy the equipment that goes into this 
traffic control pattern. The money in- 
volved was $15 million in round numbers 
for the extra personnel and about $121 
million for the equipment. 

The additional point involved in that 
same package was that it was considered 
necessary, if we are going to have the 
additional manpower here, to have an 
exception to the Williams-Smathers law 
which was passed that provided for the 
$6 billion reduction in appropriations, 
and the surtax, and then a limitation on 
the number or percentage of additions 
that could be made and vacancies filled 
as to manpower. That was legislation and 
it was on that amendment that the bill 
went back to the committee. 

I make reference at this point to a 
change or two made in the bill that is 
really immaterial here, but it is a part 
of the picture. 

On page 13, the language under “High- 
speed ground transportation research 
and development” was changed to ex- 
clude the proviso making the funds con- 
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tingent on the enactment of legislation, 
since the funds referred to have already 
been passed by the House and Senate. 

On pages 14 and 15, the language mak- 
ing appropriations for mass transporta- 
tion grants, has similarly been changed 
to exclude appropriation upon enact- 
ment of bills already passed. 

Section 208, providing exception for 
air traffic control was deleted. This last 
action has been taken with the under- 
standing of the committee that the 
chairman handling the bill will offer lan- 
guage on the same subject matter as 
that language which was section 208, 
and it will be offered as a floor amend- 
ment. 

Returning to the facts and figures with 
reference to this special amendment 
which was unanimously agreed to by the 
Committee on Appropriations, the House 
bill and the budget estimates on this need 
provided for an increase of 1,631 posi- 
tions at an increase of $46 million, How- 
ever, the committee recommends the ad- 
ditional amount of 1,996 positions and 
an increase of $15,750,000 over the House 
and budget estimates for that purpose. 
Also, that same amendment provided 
$121 million, in round numbers, for the 
purchase and installation, the complete 
job, as to the equipment which goes into 
this control system. 

Therefore, Mr. President, the matter 
was so fully discussed yesterday, and ex- 
plained, that I would be glad to try to 
answer any questions I can, I believe the 
matter was thoroughly understood and 
met a general response of agreement by 
all Senators who heard the debate. 

The Senator from Delaware expressed 
his interest in this stepped-up volume for 
these controllers, but his objection was 
to the exception that the committee 
made. 

Mr. President, unless there are ques- 
tions, I will not go over the facts as to 
that additional amount of money any 
further at this point except to emphasize 
that we have the uncontradicted proof— 
and it is uncontradicted because it is a 
fact of life—that these controllers are 
far, far overworked. They are subjected 
to fatigue and it is not the ordinary kind 
of fatigue. In these key positions, we can- 
not afford to have too much of this over- 
work. They do not have the minimum 
requirements to fill these positions. The 
traffic is mounting in nearly all of the 
airports by leaps and bounds and has 
become intolerable during peak hours in 
many airports. 

Yesterday I read a letter from the Act- 
ing Administrator of the FAA giving the 
figures and other data. We find that in 
@ 5-year period the increase is going to 
be tremendous. Aircraft operations will 
go up during the growth period from 
1968 to 1973 by an estimated 74 percent. 
So now is the time to prepare not only 
for immediate needs but also for future 
needs. It was for that reason that we 
offered the amendments, 

Now, Mr. President, I want to offer, as 
a Senator, this amendment which will 
cover the subject matter, and would like 
to have the attention of the Senator from 
Delaware [Mr. WILLIAMS]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The 
Chair would advise the Senator from 
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Mississippi that the committee amend- 
ments must be considered first. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Chair. 

Mr, President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the committee amendments be 
considered and agreed to en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Mississippi? The Chair hears none, 
and the committee amendments will be 
considered and agreed to en bloc. 

The committee amendments agreed to 
en bloc are as follows: 

On page 6, line 20, after the word “snow- 
shoes“, strike out 6668, 079,000“ and insert 
“$678,829,000". 

On page 7, at the beginning of line 11, 
insert “and purchase of one aircraft;”, and, 
in the same line, after the amendment just 
above stated, strike out $65,000,000” and 
insert $191,500,000”. 

On page 8, line 2, after the word “grant”, 
strike out “$27,000,000” and insert “$38,- 
500,000“. 

On page 8, after line 17, insert: 

“GRANTS-IN-AID FOR AIRPORTS 

“For grants-in-aid for airports pursuant 
to the provisions of the Federal Airport Act, 
as amended, for the fiscal year 1970, $65,000,- 
000, to remain available until expended.” 

On page 9, line 21, after “5 U.S.C. 3109”, 
insert a colon and “Provided further, That of 
the total amount made available during the 
current fiscal year for administration, opera- 
tion, and research expenses of the Federal- 
aid highway programs, $12,718,000 shall be 
available for support and services furnished 
by elements of the Federal Highway Adminis- 
tration other than the Bureau of Public 
Roads and by other Federal es”. 

On page 12, at the beginning of line 3, 
strike out “$26,000,000” and insert 833,000, 
000“; and, in line 5, after the word “and”, 
strike out “$18,050,000” and insert 825, 
060,000". 

On page 12, at the beginning of line 19, 
strike out “$6,200,000” and insert "$9,000,000". 

On page 13, after line 16, insert: 

“HIGH-SPEED GROUND TRANSPORTATION 
RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


“For necessary expenses for research, de- 
velopment, and demonstrations in high- 
speed ground transportation, $16,200,000, to 
remain available until expended.” 

On page 14, after line 19, insert: 


“URBAN Mass TRANSPORTATION 
ADMINISTRATION 


“URBAN MASS TRANSPORTATION GRANTS 


“For an additional amount for grants as 
authorized by the Urban Mass Transportation 
Act of 1964, as amended (49 U.S.C. 1601 et 
seq.), to remain available until expended, 
$200,000,000 for the fiscal year 1970.” 

On page 17, line 7, after the word “of”, 
strike out 860,000,000 and insert “$80,000,- 
000”. 

On page 17, after line 9, strike out: 

“Sec. 204, None of the funds provided un- 
der this Act shall be available for the plan- 
ning or execution of programs the obliga- 
tions for which are in excess of $26,000,000, 
exclusive of the reimbursable program, in 
fiscal year 1969 for ‘Forest Highways’.” 

On page 17, after line 14, strike out: 

“Sxc. 205. None of the funds provided un- 
der this Act shall be available for the plan- 
ing or execution of programs the obligations 
for which are in excess of $9,000,000 in fiscal 
year 1969 for ‘Public Lands Highways’.” 

On page 17, at the beginning of line 19, 
change the section number from “206” to 
"204", 

On page 17, at the beginning of line 25, 
change the section number from “207” to 
“205”. 

On page 18, after line 2, strike out: 

“SEC. 208. Excluding expenditures from 
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highway trust funds and from corporate 
funds of the St. Lawrence Seaway Develop- 
ment Corporation, money appropriated in 
this Act shall be available for expenditure 
in the fiscal year ending June 30, 1969, only 
to the extent that expenditure thereof shall 
not result in the net aggregate expenditure 
of Federal funds by all agencies provided for 
herein beyond $1,863,000,000.” 

On page 18, at the beginning on line 11, 
change the section number from “209” to 
“206”. 

On page 18, at the beginning of line 14, 
change the section number from 210“ to 
“207”, 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, each 
Senator reserves his right, as is custom- 
ary, to have the committee amendments 
considered as original text and no points 
of order waived. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Does the 
Senator wish the amendments to be 
treated as original text for the purpose 
of further amendment? 

Mr. STENNIS. Original text? Not those 
we had here yesterday; no. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator wish the amendments to be 
agreed to en bloc and the bill as amended 
to be treated as original text? 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes. That is exactly my 
unanimous-consent request. I thank the 
Chair. 

Now, Mr. President, I have another 
amendment—this is from the floor— 
which I send to the desk and ask to have 
stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISATIVE CLERK. On page 18, 
after line 21, insert the following: 

Sec. 208. Positions which are financed by 
appropriations in this Act which are deter- 
mined by the Secretary of Transportation to 
be essential to assure public safety and which 
are assigned to facilities directly engaged 
in the operation or maintenance of the air 
traffic control system or the air navigation 
system of the Federal Aviation Administra- 
tion may be filled without regard to the pro- 
visions of section 201 of Public Law 90-364, 
and such positions shall not be taken into 
consideration in determining numbers of 
employees under subsection (a) of that sec- 
tion or numbers of vacancies under subsec- 
tion (b) of that section. 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, will the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I realize 
that the Senator has filed notice. I would 
want a record vote on it, and we should 
also vote on the question of suspending 
the rule. 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator wants a 
record vote on the amendment, as well 
as one on the suspension of the rule? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. On sus- 
pension of the rule. 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes. Well, Mr. Presi- 
dent, under the amendment, notice has 
been given under the rule. The exact 
language is more restrictive than was 
the other amendment, but if the Sena- 
tor insists, I can offer the broader 
amendment. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I shall 
not raise that point on the Senator. To 
be frank, the reason I am asking for a 
vote on the suspension of the rules is 
that 
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Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator. 
I move the adoption of the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the motion of the 
Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I make the point of order on that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is leg- 
islation on appropriations, and the Chair 
sustains the order. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I have 
filed notice under the rule that we make 
a motion to suspend the rule and I now 
make that motion. I should like to dis- 
cuss it briefiy. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the motion of the 
Se feel from Mississippi to suspend the 

e. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, we will want a record vote 
on that. 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator can ask 
for a record vote now. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask for the yeas and nays. 

There was not a sufficient second. 

Mr. STENNIS. We will ask for it again. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence of 
@ quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I now 
ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, the next 
order of business is, I ask unanimous 
consent that the notice given on the mo- 
tion to suspend the rules shall be con- 
sidered applicable to the amendment and 
the language as offered at this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Mississippi? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I want 
to make a brief statement. I have already 
covered it in a large way. The Senate has 
already adopted an amendment here, 

the extra places for the con- 
trol towers and the control centers. We 
have adopted an amendment carrying the 
money. We have adopted an amendment 
carrying the money also for equipment 
to carry out the program, It is a 3-year 
program, 

The present issue is whether we will 
pass what I think is a necessary, attend- 
ant, and supporting amendment which 
provides that in hiring these new people 
for training and otherwise, the applica- 
tion is suspended or it shall not be ap- 
plicable to apply to the Williams-Smath- 
ers amendment that was placed on the 
tax bill some 90 days ago. Without that, 
the benefit of the suspension of the law, 
I do not see how it would be possible to 
carry out the program that we have al- 
ready adopted. 

It is for that reason, and that reason 
alone, that we ask for a vote on the sus- 
pension of the rules. 

Now, I want the Senator from New 
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Hampshire [Mr. Corron] to respond, but 
first, may I cover one point briefly, and 
then I know the Senator from New 
Hampshire will be able to cover it better. 

The amendment as offered in this form 
does not apply to the entire operation of 
the FAA but only to the safety program, 
the air control traffic program, the con- 
trollers, the maintenance men, and those 
connected with the pattern of operations 
and the specifications, I call them. So 
that was the spirit of the amendment 
from the beginning. 

I am glad to yield to the Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. COTTON]. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, we went 
all over this yesterday. We had a pro- 
longed debate. The Senate knows from 
yesterday’s debate that this is an effort 
on the part of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee, after careful consideration, to 
make this exception and get these peo- 
ple into training to protect the life and 
safety of the traveling public. 

So all that I will add to the very lucid 
explanation that our chairman has made 
is that it was a unanimous action on the 
part of the committee. Every minority 
member, of whom I am the senior mem- 
ber in the subcommittee, and every 
minority member in the full committee 
supported this action, and I am sure 
every majority member did. That is all I 
want to say. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator 
very much indeed. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Dela- 
ware doubtless wants to make a state- 
ment, I yield the floor. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, = shall be brief. I am objecting 
to the exemption of this or any other 
agency. I recognize the argument made 
by the Senator from Mississippi, but I 
point out again, as I did yesterday, that 
the Director of the Budget, under the 
provisions of the restriction of Federal 
employment, has unlimited authority— 
there is no question about it—to assign 
extra jobs to this agency. He can increase 
the number of controllers or he can in- 
crease the number of personnel in other 
departments. He can do all those things 
at his discretion, without the exemption 
of this agency. 

The only advantage of the exemption 
of this agency is that, once it is done— 
and this is a smaller agency—the agency 
will be exempted for nearly 29,000 em- 
ployees so that it can increase its em- 
ployees without any regard to the ceilings 
which were imposed under the Williams- 
Smathers expenditure reduction pack- 
age. The agency could then increase its 
employees to an unlimited number, and 
it will not be restricted. 

When the employees are increased ex- 
penditures are also increased. That is 
recognized by the committee bill, because 
it has increased the appropriation to pay 
for the extra employees that will be 
hired. 

This represents another loophole in 
the $6 billion expenditure reductions sec- 
tion of the Williams-Smathers bill. 

I repeat, what we are in effect doing 
is putting another loophole in the pro- 
posal which would restrict the number 
of Federal employees, and we are also 
opening up a loophole as far as the $6 
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billion reduction is concerned. We will be 
exempting this agency from both restric- 
tions because it is automatic. It has to 
be. An agency cannot be exempted from 
the restriction on employees and be al- 
lowed to employ the extra 100 or 1,000 
employees unless money is provided to 
pay them, When this restriction is re- 
moved more money has to be added to 


the bill. That is recognized in the bill, 


and the committee has appropriated 
more money than the Budget has re- 
quested in order to finance the payment 
of the men hoped to be employed as a 
result of removing the restriction. There 
is no argument about that. 

The Senator from Mississippi and the 
Senator from Colorado and other Sena- 
tors have made an excellent argument 
from the standpoint of safety. I do not 
argue against that. I only say the 
Director of the Budget should live within 
the rules of the Williams-Smathers re- 
striction and insist that more jobs be 
assigned to those agencies that need 
these employees and reductions be made 
in those agencies where the least dis- 
ruptive effect will be felt as far as service 
is concerned. 

When the bill to which I have made 
reference was considered by the con- 
ferees, under the chairmanship of 
Representative MLS, the Director of the 
Budget was present, and it was agreed 
that all exceptions should be stricken 
from the bill. It was agreed unanimously 
by the executive branch and the con- 
ferees, and it was agreed by the Senate 
in a record vote, that it was physically 
impossible for the Members of the Senate 
to know whether we could make cuts in 
agency A or add to agency B; in other 
words, we could not say where these re- 
ductions in personnel could be made. It 
was decided that the only way we could 
carry out the rollback to the level of 
July 1966 was to delegate the authority 
to the Director of the Budget to make the 
cuts in those areas where he felt they 
would have the least disruptive effect on 
the services to the people. 

There has since developed an organized 
effort to get rid of these restrictions. I 
can understand that, because the Presi- 
dent denounced the expenditure reduc- 
tion of $6 billion. He did not want to cut 
expenses. The executive agenciés did not 
like it. They would like to repeal it. This 
is their method of approaching that re- 
peal. In order to get it repealed they 
have gone to great lengths in statements 
to the Congress and the people back 
home, threatening that they are going to 
curtail air safety. Everybody is interested 
in air safety, so they start making 
threats. Threats are made that mail 
service, postal delivery, is going to be 
reduced, There were threats of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration closing some of 
its hospitals at a time when we are bring- 
ing our wounded back from Vietnam. 

But every suggestion or comment that 
has been made by any agency concern- 
ing the expenditure reduction or roll- 
back in number of employees by bureau- 
crats downtown has been toward putting 
emphasis upon real, essential service that 
the people want and saying that it will 
be curtained. Not one single agency, not 
one single bureaucrat, has said, “Here 
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is an agency where we can make a re- 
duction.” I do not recall a single one say- 
ing, “We can make reduction No. 1” 
in any agency. All we are hearing about 
is that some essential services are go- 
ing to be curtailed. 

For example, it was admitted here in 
the Senate that the Subversive Activi- 
ties Control Board had employees who 
were drawing from $15,000 to $26,000 
a year whom it did not need. There were 
18 of them, and for 2 years straight 
they never performed one single duty. 
All they did was sit around and, as far as 
I know, play pinochle or whatever game 
they wished, just reporting in and get- 
ting their checks. They did not perform 
any duties. What are they asking for 
here? They are asking for five more em- 
ployees to be added this year. They not 
only do not say they want to eliminate 
the 18 employees who had done nothing 
for 2 years or to reduce that payroll but 
are asking Congress to add five more em- 
ployees—and I suppose, in its great gen- 
erosity, the Congress will agree because 
it is in the budget. There is only one 
reason why they may have need for five 
more employees. It is that they are lone- 
some and want to change partners in 
their bridge games. The taxpayers just 
cannot afford that foolishness. 

All we hear is their talk about an es- 
sential service being curtailed. All we 
hear is that some more employees should 
be added for essential services. We never 
hear about cutbacks, 

Congress has increased the taxes of 
the American people by a 10-percent 
surcharge. That is going to be a hardship 
on many Americans, but we told them 
when we passed that bill that we would 
also reduce expenditures by $6 billion 
and that we were going to roll the num- 
ber of Federal civilian employees. back 
to the level which was in effect in July 
1966, which was exactly in accordance 
with the President’s Executive order. 

Now the Senate is beginning to re- 
peal the $6 billion expenditure reduc- 
tion and repeal the rollback in em- 
ployees. We start by making exceptions 
one by one. This particular exception may 
be small, but it is a hole in the bucket; 
it is a loophole, and sooner or later we 
shall have other exceptions. 

I see in the Chamber the Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Monroney]. I know his 
committee is holding hearings on the 
Post Office Department request for a 
similar exemption. This is one of the 
larger agencies. 

Meritorious argument can be made in 
any of these cases. What we have to de- 
cide is: Do we want to stand by this $6 
billion expenditure reduction and roll- 
back of civilian employment, or does the 
Senate want to repeal it? If the latter, let 
the American people be on notice that all 
we did in this Congress was to add to 
their tax burden in order to pour more 
money into the spending stream. 

I personally will have no part of such 
action. I think this request. to suspend 
the rules and to exempt this agency 
should be rejected because this would 
be the second loophole. Tomorrow we will 
have the third and the fourth, If we are 
going to except them all let us just face 
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it and tell the American people we are 
going to repeal the act. 

Several Senators addressed the Chair. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield to 
the Senator from New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, Iam from 
the city which is most affected. I ask the 
Senator: Is it not a fact that nothing 
will sooner break a policy than inflexi- 
bility and failure to take account of a 
real emergency, and that this air control 
problem is a real emergency? 

That is what it amounts to. We face 
an emergency, and we are trying to con- 
form ourselves to it. 

I voted for the Senator’s proposal of 
the $6 billion reduction and the tax in- 
crease, and I did it in good conscience. 
I have tried very hard, in the commit- 
tees—and I am a member of the Appro- 
priations Committee—to sustain that 
view. It has been pretty difficult for the 
committees. A number of us have had a 
pretty tough time squaring the sustain- 
ing of that principle with our various 
responsibilities. 

But it seems to me that if in this mat- 
ter the Senator’s wonderful program, in 
which I concurred, cannot yield to an 
emergency, it is likely to break the back 
of the very thing the Senator wants. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I say to 
the Senator from New York that if the 
language in that act were such that it 
could not be administratively determined 
I would be the first to move for the ex- 
ception. 

But the Director of the Budget has 
been given discretionary authority under 
the act to increase the number of em- 
ployees in a given area when required. No 
special exception is needed. There is no 
question—and the Senator from Missis- 
sippi agreed—but that the Director of the 
Budget can provide for additional air 
traffic controllers without any suspen- 
sion of the agency from the application 
of the law, and if they are needed, he 
should do so. For us to proceed on the 
premise that we must act here is to pro- 
ceed on the premise that the Director of 
the Budget cannot be trusted. If that is 
true we are in a dangerous situation. 
Either we should get rid of the Director 
of the Budget or we should start to spell 
out what each agency may do. 

Under the law we passed the Director 
of the Budget has the authority to assign 
employee levels to needed areas so that 
the overall reduction will have the least 
disruptive effect as far as the public serv- 
ice is concerned. He can even start a new 
agency entirely and staff it with new em- 
ployees by offsetting the increase with 
reductions in other areas. 

We recognize, of course, that we can- 
not just say, “You have got to transfer a 
man here or there.” An untrained em- 
ployee cannot be transferred from any 
service to employment as an air traffic 
controller. We realize that. Those em- 
ployees are ts. But new em- 
ployees can be hired. That flexibility is in 
the law now. 

So were we to make the exception, 
what we would be doing would not be 
merely creating more flexibility. The 
agency already has it. We would be say- 
ing, “This agency can proceed with a hir- 
ing program, and the new employees will 
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not be counted against the reduction re- 
quirements of the law; they can exceed 
the overall ceiling.” 

This is, of course, a relatively small 
agency compared with the entire Gov- 
ernment service, and it would not wreck 
the total package to make this exception, 
I admit that. But we have already ex- 
cepted the TVA. We are asked to except 
this one today. When we had the TVA 
request before us the argument was made 
by at least 17 or 18 Senators that we were 
only making the exception because the 
TVA is a Government corporation, that 
it is not spending appropriated funds but 
generated revenues, and that if they were 
appropriated funds their decisions would 
have been different. 

Some of the same Senators who made 
that argument are arguing here today for 
the exception of employees paid from ap- 
propriated funds as in this case. Tomor- 
row we will have a request for the excep- 
tion of a series of other agencies. I know 
of eight or nine agencies which are on 
record now as wanting exceptions. 

If we are going to exempt all the 
agencies let us be realistic, repeal that 
section of the law, and say, “Congress 
does not want to reduce the Federal pay- 
roll.” But let us not shoot the bottom out 
of the law by punching holes in it one at 
a time. 

The Post Office Department has been 
threatening to shut down essential postal 
services. There is nothing in the law that 
says they have to do all the things they 
are threatening to do. We have not heard 
one word from any of the departments 
and agencies downtown as to where they 
can cut. We have not heard from a single 
agency saying, “We are overstaffed.” But 
they are all mentioning reducing the 
most essential services to the people. 
These, in my opinion, are just scare 
tactics. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I do not 
wish to intrude further on the Senator’s 
time, except to say that Iam sure, though 
I did not hear the argument of the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi, that what the Sen- 
ator from Delaware is pointing out is that 
this is a pretty small suit we have cut 
now, and any place we hike it up, it is 
going to show somewhere else. 

The Williams-Smathers amendment is 
a tight principle; now we have to allevi- 
ate it a little bit here and there. That 
does not spoil it. I am reminded of an 
admonition in the Old Testament: 
bi give you good doctrine, forsake ye not my 

Ww. 


That is what I would like to say to the 
Senator from Delaware. I think we can 
hold the line, unless too many exceptions 
are requested, but an emergency exists, 
and we should strengthen our rule by 
bending it a little to meet the emergency. 

Mr. President, I wish to indicate my 
support for the committee amendment 
which would insert a new section exemp- 
ting air traffic controllers from the effect 
of the so-called freeze on Federal em- 
ployment contained in section 201 of 
Public Law 90-364. 

A great deal has been said lately about 
the worsening air crisis—the long de- 
lays and serious congestion at our major 
airports. An important cause of this 
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crisis is the shortage of air traffic con- 
trollers. The major airports are satu- 
rated, and the number of controllers is 
inadequate for the ever-increasing 
amount of air traffic. For example, Ken- 
nedy Airport in New York normally can 
handle from 100 to 130 operations—land- 
ings and takeoffs—per hour. Yet, at one 
of the heaviest hours a week or so ago, 
there were 208 planes in the air, inbound 
for Kennedy. Air traffic controllers are 
swamped by the traffic. In order to in- 
sure that no single controller is keeping 
track of more planes than is safe, it is 
necessary to slow down—or interrupt— 
the flow of air traffic to the congested 
airport. This often will keep a plane on 
the ground thousands of miles away. 
Thus, congestion and delays at one major 
airport will interrupt the flow of traffic 
throughout the entire air transportation 
system. 

So serious has this situation now be- 
come that the FAA, exercising its au- 
thority to maintain safety at airports, 
must now consider emergency measures 
to cut back the amount of traffic. I have 
suggested that this might include the 
diversion of all general aviation traffic 
from the major commercial airports at 
peak hours, where and when their vol- 
ume causes serious delays in normal com- 
mercial traffic. 

According to news reports this morn- 
ing, the FAA is also considering such 
steps as closing down the entire air 
traffic control system between midnight 
and 6 or 7 a.m., to free additional con- 
trollers to work during the hours of peak 
traffic, and temporarily closing smaller 
air traffic control centers and/or airport 
towers, so that the short supply of con- 
trollers can be concentrated at the 
major airports. All of these measures 
raise serious considerations, for they 
threaten the economic health of effected 
regions and the continued commercial 
usefulness of air travel. 

We must recognize that all of these 
administrative steps, if pursued, would 
be but stopgaps. There is no alterna- 
tive to increasing substantially the num- 
ber of available air traffic controllers— 
and to do so immediately. Naturally, in- 
creasing controller personnel, in and of 
itself, is not the answer to the problem 
of air traffic congestion and saturation 
of the major airports—but it is an essen- 
tial part of a comprehensive solution. We 
need more than an adequate number of 
air traffic controllers—but, without ade- 
quate personnel, there can be no easing 
of the crisis. 

The $15 million increase in the appro- 
priation for the FAA, contained in the 
Department of Transportation appro- 
priation bill now before us, must be 
maintained. Moreover, I believe it crucial 
that the FAA be allowed to add the 
approximately 3,600 air traffic control 
positions which the Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee, after careful study and 
thought, believes to be necessary. This 
addition can only be effectuated if these 
positions may be filled without regard to 
the provisions of Public Law 90-364 
which control the level of Federal em- 
ployment. I am aware of the dangers of 
exemptions to this provision. However, 
the shortage of air traffic control person- 
nel threatens both the economy of the 
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nation and the safety of millions of air 
travelers. 

Accordingly, Mr. President, I hope that 
this committee amendment will be 
adopted. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to insert in the RECORD a press re- 
lease and newspaper articles. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[Press release from the office of Senator 
Jacos K. Javrrs, July 19, 1968] 

JAVITS URGES IMMEDIATE PRIORITY FOR NEW 
YORK JETPORT; EXPRESSES CONCERN OVER 
“WORSENING SITUATION” AT HUB AIRPORTS 
FOLLOWING MEETING WITH FAA OFFICIALS 


Senator Jacob K. Javits today (7-19) urged 
immediate priority on the selection of a site 
for a fourth jetport for the New York area. 
Noting that controversy over possible sites 
has delayed a decision for more than a 
decade, Senator Javits said: “It is no longer 
something that is desirable, it has become 
essential in the interests of the residents of 
New York City and Long Island as well as of 
the passengers flying in and out of New York 
airports from all over the country and the 
world.” 

The Senator’s statement followed a meet- 
ing with David Thomas, Deputy Adminis- 
trator of the Federal Aviation Administration 
on Thursday (7-18). Senator Javits had re- 
quested the meeting in a wire to FAA Ad- 
ministrator General William F. McKee on 
Tuesday as the result of the critical conges- 
tion and long delays at the nation’s major 
airports. 

The Senator’s statement, issued by his 
Washington office follows: 

“I was deeply impressed by the Deputy 
Administrator’s confirmation of the worsen- 
ing situation caused by critical congestion, 
long delays and over-utilization of major 
airport complexes, such as New York, Wash- 
ington, Chicago and Atlanta. 

“My discussion with officials of the Fed- 
eral Aviation Administration indicates that 
a four-step program is necessary to deal with 
this critical problem. First, the approximately 
$15 million added to the appropriation for 
the FAA by the Senate Committee in the 
Department of Transportation appropria- 
tion bill just reported out and now pending 
must be maintained. This increased appro- 
priation will provide for a net increase of 
about 3600 air traffic controllers. I believe 
that this increase is essential to handle in- 
creased traffic, while still maintaining safe 
conditions. This increase does—and should— 
include exempting positions in the air traf- 
fic control system from the freeze on Federal 
employment, 

“Second, the FAA must have sufficient 
funds to allow it to begin now on that pro- 
gram of expansion and improvement which 
alone holds out the promise of a long-term 
solution to the ever-increasing volume of air 
traffic. It is necessary that Congress consider 
and adopt a system of adequate financing 
based on a trust fund com of user 
taxes on commercial airline tickets and all 
airplane fuel, including general aviation 
fuel. I have proposed such a system in a 
recent bill (S. 2379), but there has been no 
action on this bill, nor on a similar bill re- 
ported by the Senate Commerce Committee 
but still pending on the Senate calendar. 

“Third, the FAA, exercising its authority 
to maintain safety at airports, needs to deal 
affirmatively with congestion caused by gen- 
eral aviation traffic at the major commercial 
airports. If necessary, this might include di- 
version of all such traffic from these airports, 
particularly at peak hours, where their 
volume causes serious delays in normal com- 
mercial traffic. 

Finally, we must face the fact that the 
situation in the New York area has reached 
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critical proportions. In two years, the num- 
ber of operations—landings and take-offs—at 
Kennedy Airport has increased by about 250 
a day, and the amount of traffic is still grow- 
ing. For example, under the best of circum- 
stances, Kennedy Airport normally can han- 
dle from 100 to 180 landings and take-offs 
per hour. Yet, at one of the heaviest hours 
a week ago, there were 208 planes in the air, 
in-bound for Kennedy. This situation can 
not continue, and the danger now exists of 
a diversion of a significant amount of air 
traffic—particularly overseas air traffic—from 
the New York airports to other cities. This 
could have the most serious effect on the 
commerce and economy of the New York re- 
gion. The dangerous situation in the air, 
coupled with the threat of economic losses, 
compels immediate consideration of a fourth 
jetport for New York. This concept has been 
debated for well over a decade! It is no longer 
something that is desirable, it has become 
essential, in the interests of the residents of 
New York City and Long Island—as well as 
of passengers flying in and out of New York 
airports—from all over the country and the 
world.” 

[From the Washington Post, July 23, 1968] 

FAA To STUDY EMERGENCY TRAFFIC AIDS 
(By David Hoffman) 


The Federal Aviation Administration will 
begin consideration this week of contro- 
versial, emergency measures to put the Na- 
tion’s air traffic back on schedule, 

Already on FAA’s agenda—for discussion, 
but not necessarily implementation—is a 
suggestion that the whole air traffic control 
system be shut down between midnight and 
6 or 7 a.m. Thus, additional controllers would 
be freed for duty during the daylight hours 
when air traffic peaks. 

Despite the unprecedented delay of sev- 
eral thousand flights last weekend, the FAA’s 
public stance is still one of equanimity. It 
maintains that portions of the air traffic 
control system have become saturated, as the 
agency predicted long ago. 

But the FAA’s private actions belie its 
public stance. All regional directors have 
been summoned to Washington this week to 
discuss stopgap antidotes for weekend traffic 
snarls. And a top-level task force under As- 
sociate FAA Administrator Oscar Bakke has 
been appointed to plan an agenda. 

When the three-day directors’ conference 
convenes Wednesday, it will consider the 
temporary closing of Flight Service Stations 
(the FAA staffs 335) and a number of air- 
port towers, according to reliable sources. 
Controllers manning them would be shifted 
to congested centers such as New York, Chi- 
cago and Washington. 

The FAA’s goal is twofold: to stretch its 
short supply of controllers so that none need 
work a six-day week and to concentrate 
available controllers at the busiest cities 
where traffic frequently backs up. 

Among possibilities being considered: 

Turning back the air transportation clock. 
Under this suggestion, the FAA might declare 
that, effective Sept. 1, congested airports 
would process only the number of flights 
they processed one or two years ago. That re- 
striction, however, might ground a great 
many jetliners recently acquired by carriers. 

Closing down a number of smaller Air 
Route Traffic Control Centers operated by 
the agency. Of the 26, only three or four are 
routinely swamped by traffic. But services 
rendered by all centers are heavily used by 
military aviators and the closure of even a 
few might compromise the Nation’s air de- 
fense networks. 

All such measures are calculated to buy 
time in which, it is hoped, communities 
will build new airports and the FAA will train 
thousands of additional controllers. At pres- 
ent, the agency cannot recruit additional 
controllers because of a Budget Bureau ceil- 


ing on personnel strength. 
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As part of the $6-billion Federal spending 
cut imposed by Congress, agencies are to cut 
back employment to June 1, 1966, levels: In 
addition, only three of every four govern- 
ment workers retiring are eligible for replace- 
ment. 

Those restrictions now apply to air traffic 
controllers, although an amendment to ex- 
empt controllers has been passed by the Sen- 
ate Appropriations Committee. 

In a July 17 letter to airlines, their unions 
and trade associations, Deputy FAA Admin- 
istrator David D. Thomas warned: 

“There does not appear to be any imme- 
diate relief (from air traffic jams) avail- 
able... other than curtailing services to 
the aviation community and applying re- 
strictions which will reduce demands upon 
the system.” 

Thomas promised an industry-FAA meet- 
ing sometime in August to discuss agency 
proposals, 


From the Washington Post, July 21, 1968] 


CHARGES, DENIALS PILING UP as AIR TRAFFIC 
DOES THE SAME 


(By David Hoffman) 


A senior U.S. Senator wastes three hours 
fiying ovals over Long Island. One minute 
one way, turn and bank, one minute the 
other way, turn and bank—the frustration 
continues at 200 mph. The Senator’s plane 
lands at New York's Kennedy Airport but 
he misses his appointment by a good four 
hours. 

A reservations clerk employed by a major 
airline advises her customer: “I'm sorry, sir, 
but if you really need to get to New York, 
take the train from Washington. Our flights 
are running four hours behind schedule.” The 
passenger follows the airline’s advice. 

An airline vice president teletypes all sta- 
tions: Pilots should advise passengers recent 
and unprecedented delays resulting from a 
slowdown on part of Federal air traffic con- 
trollers. Airline making every effort to meet 
published schedules but cannot shortcut 
controllers’ instructions. 

The Professional Air Traffic Controllers Or- 
ganization (PATCO) instructs its 5000-man 
membership: Don’t cut corners moving traf- 
fic, go strictly by the (Federal Aviation Ad- 
ministration’s) book, And all along the East- 
ern seaboard last week, despite generally fine 
flying weather, delays stretched from one to 
four hours, inconveniencing the humble and 
the rich. 

Why? 

As expressed by David D. Thomas, FAA’s 
deputy administrator, the official answer is 
deceptively clear. Each day, U.S. airlines ac- 
quire one more jetliner. Each day, the fleet 
of U.S. light planes increased by 20 aircraft. 
As a result, this month, the U.S. Air Traffic 
Control System reached its saturation point, 
at least along the crowded Eastern seaboard, 
according to Thomas. ; 

“The saturation point” means something 
reasonably precise to statisticians. Assume, 
arbitrarily, that Kennedy Airport can han- 
dle a maximum of 60 aircraft per hour. With 
45 aircraft arriving and departing, delays 
might average five minutes per flight. With 
50 aircraft using the airport, delays might 
average 10 minutes. 

But when the 51st or the 54th or the 56th 
aircraft is introduced, average delay sky- 
rockets to an hour-and-a-half. And with, say, 
the 58th aircraft, delays approach infinity. 

That's what's happening now in the so- 
called “golden triangle” which has Chicago 
at its apex, and Boston and Washington an- 
choring its base. Delays have begun to sky- 
rocket. “This shouldn’t surprise anyone,” 
says Thomas, “we've been predicting it for 
years.” 

At New York, on Friday, Average daytime 
delays approached two hours. Close to 1000 
flights experienced delays in excess of 30 
minutes at Kennedy alone. Delays of such 
magnitude matter to the traveler who would 
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journey to New York from Boston or Wash- 
ington. And they mean that to save time, he 
had best go by train. 

Meanwhile, Eastern Airlines reported last 
night that its air shuttle flights between Na- 
tional Airport and New York City, canceled 
Friday night, were resumed yesterday and 
operated on schedule throughout the day. 
Other major airlines operating out of Na- 
tional reported there were only 
minor delays in flights going out or coming 
in 


Asked why the delays are happening, FAA 
speaks with one voice. No, the controllers are 
not responsible. Despite the controllers’ 
slowdown announced 10 days ago, there has 
been only one instance of a controller being 
moved from a radarscope for unnecessarily 
stretching the separation between aircraft, 
according to an FAA spokesman. 

But airline managements, airline pilots, 
air traffic controllers and independent users 
of the system dispute FAA’s public pro- 
nouncements. Within the aviation industry, 
there is agreement that the controllers’ quite 
legal slowdown has been largely responsible 
for the mushrooming delays of last week. 

The question therefore arises: If control- 
lers, by following their manuals to the letter, 
are delaying countless flights, why doesn’t 
the FAA admit it? Each of three answers 
being advanced last week was the subject of 
an FAA-denial. The answers: 

1. That the FAA cannot admit that the 
delays mushroomed merely because its 14,- 
000-man controller force has decided to obey 
regulations. Such an admission would imply 
that controllers, in years past, ignored regu- 
lations in order to move aircraft expedi- 
tiously from city A to city B. 

2. That the FAA is purposely allowing in- 
flight congestion to build in order to drama- 
tize its congressional case for increased user 
charges. The agency would increase passenger 
ticket taxes, freight waybill taxes and light 
plane fuel taxes for airways and airport 
modernization, 

3. That the FAA's strategy is to let the 
controllers hang themselves. In other words, 
the agency is adopting a hands-off attitude 
in the hope controllers will so inconvenience 
the air traveling public that a groundswell 
of protest will force an end to the legal slow- 
down. 

Precisely what are the controllers doing? 
How many are doing it? Why is it legal“ to 
slow air traffic? 

On Friday, at 6 p.m., approximately 50 men 
sat hunched over green-tinted radarscopes 
with headsets strapped to their skulls and 
boom mikes pressed to their lips, They sat in 
the FAA's New York Air Route Traffic Con- 
trol Center at Islip, L.I., one of 26 similar 
centers operated in the United States by FAA. 

FAA's David Thomas, himself a veteran 
controller, has argued for eight years that the 
man before the radarscope should not be 
asked to keep track of more than six aircraft 
at one time. But on Friday evening, some 
controllers had upwards of 15 aircraft under 
their jurisdiction. 

As more and more aircraft converged on 
New York, the controllers gradually got 
swamped, At this point, to avold compromis- 
ing safety a supervisor telephoned the ad- 
jacent Cleveland center and instructed a 
colleague not to clear aircraft into New York 
with less than 20 miles separation. Ordi- 
narily, FAA requires three-to-five miles be- 
tween radar targets. 

New York Center thus implemented what 
FAA calls “flow control.” It announced, in 
essence, “we just can't handle any more 
planes; slow the flow of arrivals.” But to slow 
the flow of New York arrivals, Cleveland 
had to slow the flow from Chicago to Cleve- 
land and Chicago had to slow the flow from 
Denver and from Los Angeles. 

A great ripple of delay spread westward 
from New York, In cities like Denver or Salt 
Lake City, where no traffic congestion existed 
and visibility was unlimited, jet-liners were 
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held on the ground at a cost to airlines of 
61500 an hour. And passengers were frus- 
trated. 

Among controllers there is an esprit de 
corps that resembles that of athletes: They 
take pride in moving as many aircraft as 
possible in a given timespan, in never being 
swamped. Whereas FAA rules require a mini- 
mum of three miles between radar targets 
within 40 miles of a radar antenna, the con- 
trollers often reduce separation to 2.5 or two 
miles to get the planes to their destination. 
That’s the corner-cutting practice that 
PATCO would put a stop to and the FAA is 
powerless to protest. 

Behind the controllers’ legitimate slow- 
down are grievances of long standing. 

FAA Administrator William F, McKee has 
admitted that the FAA failed to anticipate 
the explosive growth of U.S. air traffic during 
the mid-1960s. As a result, McKee has said, 
the agency failed to hire sufficient controllers. 
And it takes approximately three years of 
training for a controller to carry his weight 
in a center or a tower. 

Operating at 80 per cent of authorized per- 
sonnel strength, FAA centers must resort 
heavily to overtime employment. But under 
idiosyncrasies of the Federal overtime law, 
the controller who comes in to work a sixth 
day on Sunday earns 20 per cent less than 
the controller who works Sunday on a regu- 
lar basis. 

Increasingly, across the Nation, controllers 
are pleading sick when asked to work a sixth 
day. Or they're taking one day’s sick leave 
for every day of overtime they work. 

Taking cognizance of the controller short- 
age, the Senate Appropriations Committee 
voted unrequested funds to the FAA to hire 
an additional 1996 controllers. Earlier, the 
House had approved funds for 1631 new con- 
trollers. Thus, if the Senate has its way, the 
agency will be in position to inject 3627 new 
men into its centers and towers in the next 
few years. 

According to Gen. McKee, however, the 
controller shortage is not primarily respon- 
sible for the traffic delays now being 
experienced. 

“we have many bottlenecks in the Air 
Traffic Control system today,” he said, “but 
in our judgment the biggest bottleneck we 
have... is the airport.” And whereas it 
takes three years to train a controller, it 
takes five to seven years to design and build 
a major airport. 

There are in this country 10,000 airports 
available to the public. Of the 10,000 approxi- 
mately 2500 offer paved, lighted runways. of 
the 2500, about 515 are served by scheduled 
US. airlines. Of the 515, less than 10 suffer 
from serious congestion. Of the 10, only 
one—Kennedy Airport—experiences conges- 
tion almost around the clock. 

Yet because of a 10-year-old impasse over 
a site, New Yorkers have not built a so-called 
fourth jetport (in addition to LaGuardia 
and Newark) to relieve pressure on Ken- 
nedy. And Kennedy’s saturation is backing 
up traffic from Miami to Los Angeles. 

As director of FAA's Eastern Region, Oscar 
Bakke predicted, on June 28, 1967, that “be- 
fore the end of 1968, Kennedy will be sat- 
urated for all practical purposes.” He con- 
tinued: “With each increment of traffic 
squeezed into the New York area, delays will 
increase at a still greater rate.” 

In New York, Kennedy is saturated while 
Newark has unused capacity. In Washington, 
National Airport is almost saturated while 
Dulles has vast untapped potential. Why 
can’t government equalize the load by forc- 
ing some airlines to use Kennedy while 
others use Newark? 

Historically, in awarding routes, the Civil 
Aeronautics Board has prescribed minimum 
flight frequency between whole metropoli- 
tan areas, not maximum flight frequency 
between specific airports. Only in the last 
two or three years has the Board awarded 
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new routes on the condition that airlines 
serving them land at specified airports. 

The real question, the one raised by con- 
stitutional lawyers, is whether CAB has the 
power to amend existing airline certificates 
to relieve pressure on one area airport at 
the expense of another. CAB (and FAA) 
believes it has such power. The airlines claim 
the exercise of such power would be tanta- 
mount to expropriating private property— 
their own. 

Now before a CAB examiner is a case that 
might resolve the issue. It turns on the is- 
sue: can CAB amend the certificates of sir- 
lines serving Wash m to force some of 
their flights out of National and over to 
Dulles and Baltimore Friendship? Several 
years are likely to elapse before the board 
renders a decision and the courts uphold 
or reject it. 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I hope the Senator is correct. I hope 
that this will be the last request. 

Mr. JAVITS. I do not say that it will 
be the last one. I just say it is one we 
have to take into account. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Each 
time we punch a hole in the bucket we 
are eliminating part of the effectiveness 
of the $6 billion spending cut and the 
requirement for reduction of employees. 
There is no question about it. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I seek 
recognition. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma is recognized. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
yield 1 minute to the Senator from Lou- 
isiana, with the understanding that I 
2 so without losing my right to the 

oor. 


U.S. STANDARDS AND A NATIONAL 
INSPECTION SYSTEM FOR GRAIN 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr, President, I ask 
the Chair to lay before the Senate a 
message from the House of Representa- 
tives on H.R. 15794. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate a message from the 
House of Representatives announcing its 
disagreement to the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H.R. 15794) to provide 
for U.S. standards and a national in- 
spection system for grain, and for other 
purposes, and requesting a conference 
with the Senate on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I move that the 
Senate insist upon its amendments and 
agree to the request of the House for a 
conference, and that the Chair be au- 
thorized to appoint the conferees on the 
part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. ELLEN- 
DER, Mr. HOLLAND, Mr. Jorpan of North 
Carolina, Mr. Montoya, Mr. AIKEN, Mr. 
Youne of North Dakota, and Mr. Boccs 
conferees on the part of the Senate. 


SUBCOMMITTEE MEETING DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Subcommittee on Antitrust and Mo- 
nopoly of the Committee on the Judiciary 
be authorized to meet during the session 
of the Senate today. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORTA- 
TION APPROPRIATIONS, 1969 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 18188) making appro- 
priations for the Department of Trans- 
portation for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1969, and for other purposes. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Oklahoma yield to me for 1 
minute? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I strongly 
support. the amendment of the Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. Stennis]. I have 
personal knowledge of the frightening 
conditions confronting air traffic con- 
trollers throughout the country. Every 
time we go into the air we take a chance, 
because those men are overworked and 
underpaid. Their whole career is short, 
it is brief, because of the fantastic 
strains under which they operate. 

If there is any one need of American 
civilization which should be. supported, 
it is the need for more and better air 
traffic controllers. We cannot hope to 
get them unless the amendment of the 
Senator from Mississippi is adopted. 
I strongly commend him for offering it, 
and I pledge him my support. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania. I completely 
agree with him. 

Mr. President, this amendment per- 
tains to perhaps the most stressful avia- 
tion occupation with which I have be- 
come familiar in my service as chairman 
of the Subcommittee on Aviation of the 
Committee on Commerce. Air traffic con- 
trol touches the very heartstrings of air 
safety. Without competent, dedicated, ex- 
perienced air traffic controllers, air traf- 
fic as we know it today would be the most 
dangerous form of transportation in the 
world’s history. Instead, because we have 
these dedicated men, because we have 
used, although we have not quite kept 
up with, the innovations in electronics, 
travel by air today is the safest mode of 
transportation in the world’s history. 

But now a blow is attempted at the 
very heart of air safety in an effort to 
reduce the number of Government per- 
sonnel. So I am compelled to take the 
floor to issue a sincere warning concern- 
ing the danger of such an effort. 

I have learned much about the condi- 
tions of air travel from the testimony 
that has been taken since last August on 
the airports and airways bill; from the 
information I get almost daily from air 
traffic controllers; from the pilots of air- 
lines and from private pilots; and from 
the pilots of executive aircraft. 

The amendment of the Senator from 
Mississippi should not be negated by a 
failure to suspend the rules, because it is 
imperative that funds for additional air 
traffic controllers be included in this ap- 
propriation bill. To do otherwise would 
not be economical; it would be absolutely 
irresponsible. It would not save money, 
because for every four experienced air 
traffic controllers who quit their jobs, 
only three can be hired, and they will be 
inexperienced. 

Does it make any sense to bring in a 
Boeing 707, carrying 100 passengers, or 
will it make any sense to bring in the 
Boeing 747, the jumbo jet which is soon 
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to be in service, and have someone who 
is learning his job, or a temporary em- 
ployee, in the air traffic control tower 
as the controller? Is that the way to 
save money? 

Does this proposal primarily have to 
do with money? No, because the work- 
load exists. The recordbreaking volume 
of planes in the air will continue to grow 
until a collision occurs, and then it will 
be too late. Do not think that that will 
not happen if this amendment does not 
prevail. If it does not, it will be necessary 
to pay the air traffic controllers overtime 
in order to remain on their jobs. 

We can read in the hearings on the 
airways and airports bill that air traffic 
controllers are not paid enough. Those 
who work in towers at congested fields 
are working 50 hours a week. Forty hours 
is too long, but 50 hours is intolerable 

The working days of these men are 
bound to be reduced, as they guide planes 
carrying thousands of passengers 
through fog, hail, or rain; on planes 
arriving and departing within 1 minute 
of each other; as they communicate with 
planes stacked over New York, Los An- 
geles, or O’Hare, at Chicago; in skies 
that are so thick that one wonders how 
in the world human capability and elec- 
tronic genius can keep them apart. 

These men are able to do it because 
they are dedicated men. However, they 
cannot do it if they work 50 hours a week 
in a job that I think strains human en- 
durance. I could not stand it for 20 
hours a week. Yet, these men, day after 
day—without having time to have their 
lunch, eating in the control tower, 
munching a sandwich and being called 
back to work on Saturdays and Sun- 
days—are doing this work. 

We need the 3,700 air control traffic 
operators. We have to keep them in 
school and train them. We cannot hire 
them overnight. It is not like hiring a 
man to clean a typewriter or clean out 
the Senate Office Building or do some 
other such type of labor. It takes about 
2 years to train an air traffic control 
operator. I know about this because the 
school is in my city of Oklahoma City. 

The choice men are selected and care- 
fully trained, and they move upward. 
When they graduate from air traffic con- 
trol school, they are sent to the smaller 
traffic control centers to improve their 
technique and knowledge and under- 
standing of what is upstairs when they 
have to cope with a plane that is groping 
through a fog with more than 100 pas- 
sengers in it. 

We have to pay for this labor anyway. 
But instead of paying for it at straight 
time, the Williams amendment would 
compel us to pay time and a half. I will 
give a $10 bill to anyone that can show 
me how to man O’Hare Field, John F. 
Kennedy International Airport, the St. 
Louis airport, the Dallas airport, the 
Houston airport, the Miami airport, to 
name only a few, with any fewer men. 

It does not make any sense at all. 
We are asked to jeopardize the greatest 
safety record that has ever been made 
by any form of transportation in a pur- 
ported effort to save money when we 
would not save a nickel. And the man 
that wrote the provision should have 
known it. 
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The Budget Director testified for 
about an hour before my Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service today. We 
asked him the question on which the 
Senator from Delaware based his argu- 
ment. 

I said, “Why can’t you exempt these 
agencies?” 

He said, “We cannot do it because a 
personnel ceiling is sought to be estab- 
lished in a certain number of years. If I 
were to exempt the Post Office—and that 
involves 700,000 employees—and the men 
in the air traffic control towers and the 
men whose work relates to safety, there 
would be a repercussion. The other agen- 
cies would have to take a larger cut.” 

It is up to us to spell out in the legisla- 
tion—as the amendment does—that with 
respect to the restoration of men in the 
air traffic control towers and the safety 
activities of the FAA, the exemption from 
the cut does not pass on the cut to the 
other agencies and thus pyramid the 
depth of the cut that would be made. 

I beg the Senate out of all earnestness 
and sincerity and the experience that 
comes from the years of serving with the 
distinguished chairman of the Com- 
merce Committee, who is extremely 
knowledgeable about the subject, the 
distinguished junior Senator from Ne- 
vada, a major general of the Air Force, a 
certificated jet pilot, and all of the other 
Senators present in the Chamber who 
know and understand aviation and un- 
derstand that this is a matter of shooting 
dice for the lives of human beings. We 
will not save any money. 

This provision was added. We had tes- 
timony from the Director, Bureau of the 
Budget, today that the surtax which re- 
cently went into effect would bring in $11 
billion of new revenue to repair the exist- 
ing damage in our fiscal situation. 

Let us try to have attrition, but let us 
do it when we can and where we can and 
with safety and not cripple the most im- 
portant part of our transportation sys- 
tem by making it so dangerous that it 
will result in catastrophic loss if we fail 
to man the towers and provide the men, 
as provided in the bill, and train the men 
already there and the new men. We can- 
not afford to have anything less than 
maximum security for the people who 
travel by air. 

I know that thoughtful Senators do 
not want to take that gamble. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, the 
able Senator from Oklahoma, chairman 
of the Subcommittee on Aviation of the 
Commerce Committee, does not overstate 
the seriousness of the situation that 
would exist if the amendment offered by 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
Delaware were to be agreed to by the 
Senate. 

It is with some reluctance that I men- 
tion my own familiarity with subject 
matter. However, in this instance I want 
the Recorp to reflect that I speak out of 
a personal knowledge of this problem. 
For 11 years I was an officer of a major 
scheduled airline operating in approxi- 
mately 16 States which are represented 
by distinguished Members of this body. 
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I know what it is to fly a plane, having 
qualified many years ago, although now 
I am not active as a pilot, But, along 
with millions of other Americans, I am 
constantly a passenger on the planes op- 
erating in the crowded skies above 
America. 

The reasoned judgment which is advo- 
cated by the Senator from Mississippi, 
the Senator from Oklahoma and, I am 
sure, by other Senators clearly must be 
applied here as we determine our legis- 
lative course of action. 

At this point I wish to emphasize some 
of the material I placed in the RECORD 
on yesterday. I am aware of the very 
busy schedules of Members of this body, 
and I doubt that more than perhaps a 
few Senators have read the articles on 
air traffic controllers which I asked to 
have printed in the Recorp of July 22 as 
part of my remarks on this subject. 

One article is entitled, “The Crowded 
Skies,” by Joseph Martin, Sylvia Carter, 
and Peter Coutros. It was published in 
the New York Daily News of July 18. I 
shall read only a portion of it, but this 
drives home what we are talking about 
toda 


y. 
At the beginning of the article is a 
notation: 
Air controllers, men with your life in their 
hands, see clouds, but no silver lining. There 
are 30, maybe more, blips on the screen. 


A blip, in this usage, is a white speck 
on the radar screen. 

But you are concentrating on two of those 
blips. It’s your job to keep them separated, 
so that’s what you do. Keep them sepa- 
rated... 


I use the language of the article— 
and hope to hell they stay separate. 


The article itself, after the notation I 
have read, indicates that the blips are 
brilliant, white specks moving across a 
14-inch radar screen in front of the air 
traffic controller, with which many Mem- 
bers of this body are familiar. They have 
seen these screens; they have seen the 
men who work at them. 

I read further: 

They are the minuscule representations— 


Listen to these words, my colleagues— 
of the huge airliners, worth millions of dol- 
lars and carrying hundreds of passengers. 
The lives of those people are, for fleeting 
moments, the precious property of the man 
who sits with his eyes fixed on the blips. 
He is called an air traffic controller 


I repeat: 

The lives of those people are, for fleeting 
moments, the precious property of the man 
who sits with his eyes fixed on the blips. 


I read further from the article: 


Most of those applying for these jobs are 
young people, 22, 23 years old. They've been 
in the service and they've acquired some 
knowledge in handling military air traffic. 


I say this with deference to the Sena- 
tor from Nevada. In this instance, I shall 
call him not the Senator, but shall refer 
him, if I may, as General Cannon. 

They know the rules, They know the stand- 
ards, They know the vernacular. But they've 
never had to cope with crowded skies. 


At least, Iam reading what this article 
says: 
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They need experience, lots of it. You can 
handle air traffic over Allentown, Pa., for 
ten years and if you get to work at JFK, 
it'll still take another year to adjust to the 
heavy load. 

The starting wage for air controllers— 


I say in the presence of my colleague, 
the Senator from Oklahoma— 
is $6,321. 


Is that figure correct? 

Mr. MONRONEY. That is approxi- 
mately correct. Seniority will take them 
up somewhat. But that is more than off- 
set by the need for early retirement. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. And I have intro- 
duced a bill providing for early retire- 
ment for air traffic controllers. I know 
the tensions under which these men 
work, I have talked with them. I have 
watched them at their labors, and the 
Senator from Oklahoma knows this well. 

Now, I read further from the article: 

The starting wage for air controllers is 
$6,321, but so great is the need for this 
highly specialized personnel that the FAA 
is offering $9,297 per annum for openers to 
those who have acquired some experience in 
the military. 


That is being done in an effort to 
strengthen the civil air traffic control 
program of the United States. 

Mr. President, I may have spoken 
with some vigor on this subject, but I 
believe it is very, very important. I be- 
lieve the determination to be made by 
individual Senators on this subject is 
of very high priority. 

I compliment the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma on the dramatic, 
realistic, and factual way in which he 
has set forth this situation. I join with 
him, and I hope that all Senators—at 
least, a very large majority—can join 
in an effort to see that these crowded 
skies will be made just as safe as we can 
make them. I believe that legislation 
which would make them unsafe will have 
no appeal for the Members of the Sen- 
ate. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator for the great addition 
he has provided to an understanding of 
this vital effort being made today by the 
distinguished Senator from Mississippi, 
the chairman of this committee. 

I thank the distinguished Senator 
from West Virginia [Mr. RANDOLPH], be- 
cause he is most competent and most 
able in the field of aviation. He was the 
author of the first Airport Act, antici- 
pating at an early day what this vast, 
new instrument of transportation would 
become. He has been in the forefront of 
air safety, as an operating manager of 
a large interstate airline, and always has 
been one of the greatest friends of avia- 
tion. 

I am sorry that the distinguished au- 
thor of this amendment, who now de- 
fends it, has had so little experience in 
the air. Perhaps, if I lived in Delaware, 
which is closer by car than by air, I 
might disregard what is going on up- 
stairs, also. I have to fly back and forth 
between Washington and my State an 
average of once a week, and I often 
worry about what is around my DC-8 or 
707 or 727 as we travel at the edge of 
the speed of sound through cloudy skies 
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and overcast skies and thunderstorm: on 
the edge of the horizon, 

I am always glad to know that we are 
in touch with area traffic control or with 
the airport traffic control and that my 
pilot knows what is ahead. These men 
are dedicated, as one can appreciate by 
listening to them in the cockpit of a 
plane and hearing them say, “Vector 2 
degrees to the left,” to avoid the thunder 
stuff that looks bad, and, There's a 
funnel in this one.” 

I once came into Dallas, Tex., in a 
light plane around one of the worst 
thunderstorms I have ever seen, and 
because of the directions and the dedi- 
cation that the three of us in this plane 
received from the area air traffic con- 
troller to vector us around it, without 
reaching any turbulence, we were able 
to come into Dallas in a storm that was 
predicted to create a tornado in east 
Dallas. 

These men have to be so well trained 
and so familiar with all types of air 
safety that they can be replaced only by 
those who have had a long period of 
training. As I mentioned in colloquy 
with the distinguished Senator from 
idee: Virginia, these men break down 
early. 

I remember the three men in air 
traffic control in Washington who were 
watching the radar. They saw two pips 
coming together and they tried to call. 
This was the day when the National 
Guard plane from Maryland flew into a 
Viscount and chopped the tail off and 
we had a catastrophe. Two men are 
dead today, and two men are incapaci- 
tated because of the nervous strain of 
this impending accident when they 
could not get a response on their radio 
to get the two planes to separate. They 
saw them coming in on the radar. 

If we chop off, as the Senator from 
Delaware would have us do, they are go- 
ing to have to hire temporaries. You 
cannot get an experienced career man 
for every man who quits. For every four 
men. who quit, three can be hired back 
but they cannot hire beyond three, ex- 
cept temporary men. 

I do not think the Senator from Cali- 
fornia wants to fly with temporary men 
into Los Angeles International Airport. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, there 
seems to be great stress placed on the 
suggestion that the Senator from Dela- 
ware is in favor of endangering people 
flying in aircraft. I am certain that 
that is not what he has in mind. 

What we are actually considering is an 
overall reduction in personnel. There 
is nothing to say personnel must be taken 
out of the tower. To say that this situa- 
tion cannot be taken care of is a miscon- 
ception. It is the same treatment we 
received from the Office of Economic 
Opportunity whose spokesman said, “If 
you do not give us all the money we re- 
quested we will cut out Headstart.” At 
that time, I said on the floor of the Sen- 
ate that I could easily provide a list of 
pe programs that should be cut out 


The FAA could save personnel in other 
areas and operate in the support of more 
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air safety by increasing tower person- 
nel. 

As the Senator knows, I probably have 
flown more miles than anyone in this 
Chamber. Unfortunately, I have to fly 
across the country nearly every weekend. 
I know the problems. I would be willing 
to do anything I could to make certain 
that the tower control operations were 
improved. 

At the present time there is a slow- 
down in progress. This has been brought 
on by the control men and the pilots to 
make us understand the difficulty and 
the conditions under which they pres- 
ently operate. I am in complete sym- 
pathy that we should not cut personnel. 
They should add personnel and they 
should train more personnel. 

However, at the same time, I suspect 
there are other areas where personnel 
cuts be made without endangering the 
public. This is my point and the only 
point I wish to make. I am certain the 
Senator from Delaware does not intend 
to endanger the American people who 
travel by air. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
wish to say to the Senator from Cali- 
fornia if he did not intend to do it he 
certainly is doing it. The provision states: 

Sec. 208. Positions which are financed by 
appropriations in this Act which are deter- 
mined by the Secretary of Transportation to 
be essential to assure public safety and 
which are assigned to facilities directly en~ 
gaged in the operation or maintenance of 
the air traffic control system or the air navi- 
gation system of the Federal Aviation Admin- 
istration may be filled without regard to the 
provisions of section 201 of Public Law 90- 
364, and such positions shall not be taken 
into consideration in determining numbers 
of employees under subsection (a) of that 
section or numbers of vacancies under sub- 
section (b) of that section, 


Therefore, I say that the amendment 
that the Senator from Delaware is now 
trying to prevent from even coming on 
for a vote on the floor of the Senate, by 
specifying it cannot be brought up un- 
less there is a suspension of the rules, is 
directed at air safety. There is something 
involved besides air safety, as the Senator 
knows, because he came from California 
to see the aviation capital of the world. 
Somebody has to maintain the ILS, 
somebody has to maintain the long-dis- 
tance navigational facility, and the 
meteorological studies, the material the 
pilots demand when they take off from 
Los Angeles to fly to the John Kennedy 
Airport or Washington National Airport, 
if there is space. 

Mr. MURPHY. Or use Dulles Airport 
once in a while. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Or Dulles Airport. 

This is not taken into consideration at 
all by the Senator’s proposal. He does not 
look that far at the cause. The Senator 
and others are paying $261 million in 
taxes, which is a 5-percent charge. I 
helped to keep that tax on when it was 
taken off of railroads, steamship, and 
buses. I said to leave the 5-percent 
charge on to help fund the cost of the 
airways. The Senator ignores that. The 
effect is that passengers are paying a 
quarter of a billion dollars. They are 
entitled to some degree of safety when 
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they fly and they will not get it if this 
proposal prevails. 

Mr. President, talk about slowdowns. 
Wait until the slowdown that results 
from the Williams amendment. I do not 
think the pilots will want to fly and they 
will be slowing down unless there is 
better traffic control. 

Mr. MURPHY. Does not the Williams 
amendment give to the Secretary the 
right to spend or hire wherever he 
pleases, as long as he stays within the 
budget? 

Mr. MONRONEY. No. It forces him— 
and he could be well within the budget— 
to hire three men for every four men 
who quite. It is like the GSA dealing 
with janitors. 

Mr. MURPHY. Does it provide that if 
men in the control tower quit, he can- 
not replace them or that he cannot add 
to the men in the tower, if he chooses? 

Mr. MONRONEY. He has to roll back 
to the 1966 ceiling. For every four men 
who quit, he can hire three. 

Mr. MURPHY. It is not departmental? 
Is the rollback not by department? 

Mr. MONRONEY. It is. 

Mr, ALLOTT. No. 

Mr. MURPHY. The Senator said lives 
would be endangered. I say this is not 
necessarily true. This is at the option of 
the Secretary. He can roll back in other 
departments, in other areas, and he 
could add to the control tower if he so 
chooses presently or under the Williams 
amendment. Is that right? 

Mr. MONRONEY. It is not true. We 
have had testimony for 2 days before the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice. For every four men who quit, he 
can hire only three, and he cannot pro- 
mote or create a permanent job that 
has been vacated. Therefore, he can only 
hire temporary help for the control 
towers. 

Mr. MURPHY. The Senator keeps 
getting away from me. The Senator is 
talking about the Post Office Department. 

Mr. MONRONEY. It is the same law. 

Mr. MURPHY. We were talking about 
safety in the air and the men manning 
the air control towers. This is quite dif- 
ferent. 

My question is: If the Secretary 
chooses, may he not add numerically to 
people in air safety by taking from an- 
other department where they are not 
needed? Is that true? 

Mr. MONRONEY. Perhaps in the 
Transportation Department—— 

Mr. MURPHY. The Senator is evading 
my question. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I think I have the 
floor. 

Mr. MURPHY. I asked a question. If 
the Senator would answer my question 
I would be very pleased. 

The question is merely: Does the Sec- 
retary presently and under the Williams 
amendment have the right to add as 
many men in the control tower in safety 
areas as he chooses, provided he makes 
the rollback in some other area? 

Mr. MONRONEY. In the first place, 
they do not make a rollback. They do not 
fill the job where the man has quit. Per- 
haps you might find a few in the Depart- 
ment of Defense involving a few people 
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who may be janitors. But you cannot 
hire a man permanently or as a trainee 
for control tower operation. 

This thing has not been thought out. 
We cannot put any permanent employees 
on after one has quit beyond the ratio 
of three, He has to cut off. He has to 
reach down by a 3-year period to get 
back to his 1966 total employment. If 
we can do that when the Department 
of Transportation did not exist before 
1966, then we are doing quite a thing. 
What we do is roll loaded dice with 
their safety. No one seems to care about 
that, but I do, and I think a good many 
Senators on this side of the aisle do. 

Mr. MURPHY. I do, too, and I am sure 
the Senator from Delaware does. I am 
still not clear as to whether the replace- 
ment cannot be made in any department 
as long as the overall count is reduced 
in order to meet the agreement of a 
6-percent cut in expenditures to get us 
back so we can balance our fiscal policy, 
which is the cause of this whole thing. 

Mr. MONRONEY. That is correct. 

Mr. MURPHY. I thank the Senator. 
That is the answer to my question. 

Mr. MONRONEY. For every three or 
four—that quit, three can be rehired. 
We cannot rehire the four. We can only 
take a man temporarily because the 
amendment says that. That is what we 
are up against. I do not care to see sub- 
stitutes in control towers. I want to see 
ergs men there. 


. WILLIAMS 
President, will the 
homa yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. The 
Senator has been reading not the amend- 
ment I introduced but the amendment 
introduced by the Senator from Missis- 
sippi. I should like to read to the Sena- 
tor the law as it is. The Senator has been 
in error. He should read the law. Yes- 
terday it was admitted by the chairman 
of the committee and by every member 
of the committee that the Budget Direc- 
tor does already have authority under 
the Williams-Smathers amendment to 
double the employment if he wishes. 
Then the Budget Director has the au- 
thority to assign an offsetting reduction 
to an unrelated agency. All that he is re- 
we to do is to make the overall reduc- 

on. 

The conferees and the Budget Direc- 
tor all agreed that the reductions could 
be made in those areas where they 
would have the least adverse effect on 
public service. The only reason the Bud- 
get Director would make the reductions 
all in the control towers would be that 
he was trying to scare Congress or that 
he has no interest in protecting the 
safety of the air. The Senator from 
Oklahoma has no monopoly on wishing 
to protect safety. Let us get that straight. 
We are not going to protect air safety by 
opening up the Federal Treasury. Con- 
gress must exercise some good, common- 
sense. 

The Senator from Mississippi yester- 
day frankly admitted that even if we ex- 
cept this agency from the employment 
ceiling it does not have to hire the men— 
yes, even if we except the agency from 
the employment ceiling they can hire 


of Delaware. Mr. 
Senator from Okla- 
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more janitors instead of controllers if 
they wish. It does not say they have to 
hire controllers. 

The Senate can only hope they will 
hire controllers. 

If the Senator will yield further I 
want to read the Williams-Smathers 
amendment as it was passed, and I am 
reading from the law. The Senator has 
the perfect right to argue his way, but he 
should keep the record straight. 

Iread from the Williams-Smathers ex- 
penditure reduction section of the law: 

(b) (1) During any period when appoint- 
ments are otherwise prohibited under sub- 
section (a)(1), the head of any department 
or agency may, except as otherwise provided 
in this subsection, appoint a number of 
persons as full-time civilian employees in 
permanent positions in such department or 
agency equal to 75 percent of the number of 
vacancies in such positions which have oc- 
curred during such period by reason of re- 
signation, retirement, removal, or death. 


Then it continues—and this is the 
important part: 

(3) For purposes of paragraph (1), the 
Director may reassign vacancies from one 
department or agency to another department 
or agency when such reassignment is, in the 
opinion of the Director, necessary or ap- 
propriate because of the creation of a new 
department or agency, because of a change 
in functions, or for the more efficient opera- 
tion of the Government. 


The above applies to full-time em- 
ployees. 

Then it goes on further—I read an- 
other section as it applies to part-time 
personnel: 

(c) For purposes of subsection (a) (2), the 
Director may reassign authorized tem: 


opinion of the Director, necessary or ap- 
propriate because of the creation of a new 
department or agency, because of a change in 
functions, or for the more efficient opera- 
tion of the Government. 


There was no argument or misunder- 
standing about this by any member of the 
conference committee. The Director of 
the Budget was present at that time. 
There is no dispute about that inter- 
pretation. The Senator from Florida [Mr. 
SMATHERS] who cosponsored the amend- 
ment, will also confirm that. The Sena- 
tor from Mississippi has already con- 
firmed it. Every member of the subcom- 
mittee agreed that with or without the 
Stennis amendment the Director of the 
Budget can allocate to the air safety, that 
section of the FAA, the additional con- 
trollers required. 

He can designate 50 or 100 new posi- 
tions, and he can fill them and end up 
next year with twice as many controllers 
as they have on the payroll now. The 
only thing he would be required to do is 
that in the overall total at the end of the 
quarter he must make these reductions. 

All right, the Senator from Oklahoma 
is laughing. I doubt that the taxpayers 
think this is a laughing matter. I will 
cite one case where we have 18 employees 
in the Subversive Activities Control 
Board which can be eliminated. It was 
admitted on the floor of the Senate, and 
no one disputed it, that for 2 years these 
employees never performed any work 
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for a single day—not one, but they drew 
salaries of from $15,000 to $26,000 a year. 

What did the Budget ask to do to cor- 
rect that? To give them five more em- 
ployees. That request is now before the 
Appropriations Committee. We have not 
acted yet on it. Evidently, they want five 
more employees to keep them awake or 
to tell them to go home on time. That is 
the only argument one can make for the 
addition. Or perhaps they want to 
change partners in a pinochle game. 

The taxpayers cannot afford that ex- 
travagance. That can be eliminated; but 
does anyone propose such a savings? 

There are 23 jobs that can be abolished 
and assigned to be used for controllers. 
This is no laughing matter, I assure the 
Senator from Oklahoma. He voted 
against this reduction in personnel to 
start with. I respect his position, but he 
has been consistently against any re- 
duction in Government spending. That 
is his right, but, nevertheless, this is no 
laughing matter to 200 million Ameri- 
cans who are receiving less this week as 
a result of the 10-percent tax increase to 
pay for the extravagance of some of this 
bureaucracy. 

Even though the Senator from Okla- 
homa considers this a laughing matter, 
I do not. Each time they eliminate and 
do away with a job that means an extra 
vacancy that can be filled in some other 
quarter. They can hire specialists. These 
are 
What do we hear about reductions in 
expenditures? First the President stated 
that it would demoralize the Govern- 
ment, ruin it, and create chaos to cut 
expenditures by $6 billion. He did not 
like it. Finally he said that he would 
reluctantly sign it. Now they are trying 
to get it repealed. 

What cooperation do we get from the 
agencies? All we hear is threats to cut 
back on essential services. The Post- 
master General threatens to reduce all 
essential services in the Post Office De- 
partment. They threaten to reduce air 
safety. They threaten to close veterans’ 
hospitals. They threaten to close every 
essential service. But the Senator from 
Oklahoma cannot name one, single 
agency of Government, not one, that has 
ever come forward proposing a single re- 
duction in personnel or a cutback. 

No, on the contrary, every one of them 
will say, “Give me an exemption. Let me 
spend more and more money.” 

I say that with the $25 billion deficit 
which we have for fiscal 1968 it is time 
that someone asked how long can the 
Government keep adding to the expense 
of Government without cutting back or 
without further raising taxes? 

I respect the position of the Senator 
from Oklahoma, but I also respect him 
as one who voted against any reduction 
in appropriations, who voted against any 
increase in taxes in the first $25 billion 
deficit. I mention that only because 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, let 
us keep the record straight. I voted 
against a salary cut and I did vote for the 
tax increase. The Senator should know 
what he is talking about when he makes 
statements about another Senator’s vot- 
ing record. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. The Sen- 
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ator has been busy interpreting my in- 
tentions. I refer to vote No. 369, taken 
on March 26, 1968—-CoNGRESSIONAL REC- 
ORD, page 7732. 

Mr. MONRONEY. The Senator should 
stay with the facts. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Those 
are the facts. I got the impression the 
Senator from Oklahoma seems to be will- 
ing to tax and spend, I thought we should 
get away from that. But we hear about 
tax, spend, and elect. I do not like the 
idea; in my opinion, if the American 
people are being asked to pay more taxes, 
they certainly are entitled to some econ- 
omy by the Senator from Oklahoma, He 
has a right to be against it. He can tell 
his constituents that, but let us keep the 
record straight. 

Mr, MONRONEY., Will the Senator let 
me worry about my constituents? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Yes; 
gladly. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I am 
not going to yield further if the Senator 
from Delaware does not stay on the bill. 
He can make a speech on his own time 
about MIKE Monroney if he wishes, and 
I will be happy to answer that speech. 

But, I am not here to listen to a lot 
of discussion about things that are not 
germane and things we are not talking 
about. We are talking about air safety. 
That does not affect a single branch of 
Government except that having to do 
with air safety. Yet the Senator from 
Delaware has talked about everything 
else under the sun. 

Let us face the facts. We cannot trans- 
fer “sleeping beauties” as air controllers. 
We cannot transfer janitors to control 
centers. We are talking about 3,627 air 
traffic controllers needed for training 
and placing in the system. We are talk- 
ing about men trained in electronics to 
operate the electronic gear. The Senator 
is proposing that we move the people 
who have desk jobs in the Department 
of Transportation to take the place of 
people who are technically trained. 

I get sick and tired hearing some of 
the talk about economy when the people 
talking about it do not know where the 
knife falls or do not know the mischief 
that can befall human life and those who 
travel by air. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I will yield for a 
question. I am tired of yielding for 
speeches. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I apolo- 
gize if anything I said embarrassed the 
Senator. 

ü Mr. MONRONEY. I yield for a ques- 
on. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I point 
out that no one suggested a janitor could 
be transferred and used as a controller. 
What the law states is that as we reduce 
the number of janitors, for example, or 
as we reduce the number of employees 
not needed in the Subversive Activities 
Control Board, or as the number of em- 
ployees in any other nonessential agency 
is reduced—as those employees are taken 
off the public payroll controllers or scien- 
tists or specialists or any other such em- 
ployees, can be added. Nobody has sug- 
gested that a janitor be put in the con- 
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trol tower. This is a specialized field. If 
we need another 100 or 1,000 of these 
technical employees those employees can 
be hired by reducing personnel in other 
agencies. Neither the chairman of the 
subcommittee nor any other Member is 
disputing that the Director of the Budget 
has that authority even now, but if the 
Senator does not trust him to carry out 
his responsibilities let us get rid of him. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, let 
me read for the information of Senators 
who may have been confused by some of 
the recent discussion, proposed: 

Sec. 208. Positions which are financed by 
appropriations in this Act which are deter- 
mined by the Secretary of Transportation 
to be essential to assure public safety and 
which are assigned to facilities directly en- 
gaged in the operation or maintenance of 
the air traffic control system or the air navig- 
ation system of the Federal Aviation Admin- 
istration may be filled without regard to the 
provisions of section 201 of Public Law 90- 
364, and such positions shall not be taken 
into consideration in determining numbers of 
employees under subsection (a) of that sec- 
tion or numbers of vacancies under subsec- 
tion (b) of that section. 


It is as simple as that—either wait un- 
til doomsday, and the Director of the 
Budget will be able to make the cuts, or 
restore these jobs. It would require an 
additional rollback beyond the 75 per- 
cent retained and the 25 percent let go. 
The nonfilling of one out of every four 
jobs because of the rollback requirement 
applies to all other Government depart- 
ments. 

I yield the floor. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I would like to have the attention 
of the Senator from Mississippi. We dis- 
cussed this question yesterday. I think, in 
all fairness, the record should be 
straight today. I appreciate the position 
of the Senator from Mississippi. I recog- 
nize the desire he has for the approval of 
the amendment he has pending. I said 
yesterday I thought there was a need for 
a greater extension of air control safety. 
There is no argument about that. He has 
the money in the bill to take care of it. 

The point I was making is that even 
if the amendment of the Senator from 
Mississippi were rejected, under the Wil- 
liams-Smathers package the Director of 
the Budget could, if he so desired, in- 
crease the number of personnel in the 
control towers at his discretion. He has 
plenty of authority to do so under the law 
which was sponsored by the Senator 
from Florida and me. 

Are we not in agreement as to that? 
There is a question as to whether he 
would do it without the urging of the 
committee, but I make the point that he 
has the authority to do it. Am I not cor- 
rect in that? 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, yester- 
day, when we had the language before us, 
I carefully read the language again. 
Frankly—and I said so then—I thought 
it was possible the interpretation of the 
Senator from Delaware was correct and 
that the adjustment could be made. I 
would not be too much of an authority on 
that, but I immediately said it was up to 
us to remove any doubt and make this 
thing a certainty, because it is a neces- 
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sary program, not just for safety, but 
survival. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. But the 
point is that he already has this author- 
ity. The Director of the Budget has not 
challenged that, nor has any member of 
the committee. That is the legislative 
background as it was approved. There is 
no question that that was the intention. 
We recognize that the Director of the 
Budget could refuse to spend that money, 
and he could refuse to add the con- 
trollers. I realize that. I realize the com- 
mittee wants to direct him. 

On the other hand, assuming the Sen- 
ate approves the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Mississippi would it not 
also be possible that the President could 
still impound the funds and do exactly 
nothing toward improving air safety and 
not add a single controller? Would he not 
also have that discretionary authority? 

Mr. STENNIS. I will answer that, in 
my opinion, but let me first go back to 
the other part of the question the Sena- 
tor asked. 

When I was looking at that language, 
at the same time it looked to me that the 
Director was going to be up against a 
highly practical pressure situation so 
that I did not believe we would get much 
transfer from one department to an- 
other. As a practical matter, I did not 
think that could accomplish the result or 
would accomplish the result at all. As I 
saw it, for every four vacancies, three 
could be replaced. I do not think it would 
work. I felt they would say. Well, you 
will just have to wait.” 

Going to the proposition whether it is 
mandatory and whether he would spend 
the money, of course, that goes to the 
President of the United States. It goes 
back to the question whether the FAA 
would spend it if it had the money. I do 
not think any President would consider 
for a moment failing to spend the money 
Congress had appropriated for that pur- 
pose. So I think it is a moot question. 
But we cannot force him to spend the 
money. That question has never been 
tested. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. That is 
the point, he could not be forced to spend 
the money. The point is, he has the au- 
thority to reassign these employee reduc- 
tions to any agency that he thinks could 
stand the cuts better without disrupting 
service to the American people. The Di- 
rector has ample authority not only un- 
der the Federal Aviation Administra- 
tion; he has it under any other agency. 
He has the authority to apply that rule 
to any agency. The language is clear that 
there is authority to create a new agen- 
cy, to staff it completely with whatever 
is necessary, but the total employees in 
the Federal Government must be reduced 
by one out of every four. Employees are 
transferable at the discretion of the Di- 
rector of the Budget. Before our commit- 
tee the Director of the Budget was given 
this discretionary authority. He said that 
if Congress is going to make the special 
exceptions then it ought to spell out 
where the reductions are to be made. 

The Senator from Oklahoma was giv- 
ing the impression that anyone who op- 
posed this amendment was opposing any 
effort to have air safety. That is not true 
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at all. That is not the question before 
us. The chairman very properly is trying 
to issue a report which will more or less 
urge the Director and encourage the Fed- 
eral Aviation Administration to go in 
that direction, but it cannot force him 
to go in that direction. 

That is true of every agency. I get a 
little impatient sometimes that every 
time anyone suggests a reduction in the 
number of Federal employees he is auto- 
matically branded as being against the 
service in question, whether it be the 
postal service, the welfare of the vet- 
erans, or any other Government service. 
I am growing a little tired of that child- 
ish argument. 

I yield now to the Senator from Ten- 
nessee. 

Mr. BAKER, Mr. President, I have a 
number of brief questions I should like 
to ask to clarify my own thinking on the 
questions raised by the Senator from 
Mississippi, the Senator from Delaware, 
and the Senator from Oklahoma. 

Before putting the questions, I wish to 
say that no Senator is more concerned 
with air safety than I am. For a num- 
ber of years I have been privileged to 
hold a private pilot’s license. I am still 
an active pilot, and still a member of 
AOPA. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BAKER. I yield. 

Mr. STENNIS. In the interests of the 
pending legislation, in behalf of the en- 
tire Senate, trying to push this bill along, 
I ask for order, and continued order, so 
that Senators may hear, and will not 
have to go back and ask other Senators 
to restate what they have said. If the 
Chair will see fit to ask Senators to take 
their seats, and require attachés to sit 
down and be quiet, it would help all of 


us. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Mississippi is correct. The Sen- 
ate will be in order. Attachés will take 
their seats, or retire from the Chamber. 

Mr. BAKER. I thank the Senator from 
Mississippi. 

The point I am making is that I am 
sure no one has greater concern for air 
traffic safety than I, nor a greater in- 
terest in the evaluation and develop- 
ment of an effective and efficient control 
system that will accommodate certain 
increases in the density of air traffic in 
the years to come. 

I wonder, however, if we have not 
wandered a little far afield. I should like 
to clarify my own understanding of the 
practical effect of the Williams-Smath- 
ers amendment and the practical effect 
of the amendment offered now by the 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. STENNIS]. 

First, I ask the Senator from Delaware 
whether he can explain to me what it is 
that the Stennis amendment would do 
that is not now permissible under the 
existing language of the Williams- 
Smathers amendment, enacted some 
weeks ago. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. The 
Stennis amendment would allow these 
agencies to increase their number of Fed- 
eral employees without being restricted; 
in other words, they would not have to 
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be offset by a corresponding number of 
reductions out of some other agency, the 
Department of Agriculture or whatever 
it might be. 

Without the amendment of the Sena- 
tor from Mississippi the Director could 
still expand this agency, but he would 
have to count the employees and take 
them off somewhere else. 

Mr. MURPHY. May I ask the Senator 
from Delaware a question on this point? 

It is my understanding that some time 
ago there was an agreement on the part 
of the Executive that the number of per- 
sonnel in the State Department overseas 
would be reduced 10 percent. I have been 
told the reductions did not actually 
occur; that people were brought home 
from overseas and reassigned. 

Would it be possible that some of those 
people, who are obviously not needed, 
could be terminated, and their numbers 
used in another area of the Government? 

I have requested a staff member to 
find out how much money is actually 
available and unspent at this time. I have 
received the astounding figure of $220 
billion. Would that seem to be a proper 
figure? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Of obli- 
gational authority outstanding? I do not 
have the exact figure. 

But in answer to the Senator’s first 
question, the answer is yes; if they re- 
duce the number of overseas. personnel 
by, we will say 10,000, those openings can 
be assigned in other departments. I rec- 
ognize that those 10,000 individuals may 
not be qualified for assignment to jobs 
as controllers; we realize that, but if 
there are 10,000 employees in an agency 
where we are abolishing the work of 
that agency, what is wrong with termi- 
nating their employment? They have 
no lifetime tenure. If we do not need 
them why not just lay them off and take 
them off the taxpayers’ backs? 

Mr. MURPHY. Would it be proper, if 
we do not need them and they should 
be laid off, under those circumstances, 
that those numbers—not the personnel, 
not the people, but the numbers—could 
be used to hire as many people in the 
safety towers as the Director of the 
Budget may decide? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. That is 
correct. If they have 2,000 or 5,000 over- 
seas that they do not need and they are 
remoyed from the payroll, that means 
that there are 2,000 to 5,000 other jobs 
that they can fill in some other agency 
of the Government. The law very clearly 
states that the Director of the Budget 
can assign and reassign vacancies from 
or to agencies anywhere. He can de- 
termine which agency is least essential 
to the Government, and therefore order 
it to absorb a greater percentage of the 
reduction. On the other hand, when some 
agency is performing a more useful func- 
tion and needs expansion he can ap- 
prove their request. But under the 
Williams-Smathers proposal as he ex- 
pands one agency beyond its existing 
level there must be a larger cut some- 
where else. 

Under the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Mississippi, it would mean 
that this agency would be exempted from 
this restriction; they could add 1,000 or 
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40,000, and they would not be charged 
against the requirements for an overall 
cut. From a practical standpoint that 
would be the effect, 

Tomorrow the Post Office Department, 
with its some 550,000 employees, will be 
asking for an exemption; and if it were 
exempted it could add 100,000, and they 
would still not be counted in these totals. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. BAKER. I now ask the Senator 
from Delaware if he knows how many 
personnel are involved as air traffic con- 
trollers at air control towers or otherwise 
engaged in the business of air safety at 
the present time. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I do not 
have those figures. I can supply them 
later for the record. The number is 
relatively small in comparison with the 
nearly 3 million total. 

Mr. BAKER. Is it possible under the 
present law, including the Williams- 
Smathers amendment, to add two or 
three or 10 times as many air traffic con- 
trollers as we now have without the 
necessity of any sort of legislation? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. That is 
correct, as long as we furnish the money 
to pay the salaries and as long as an 
offsetting reduction is made in some 
other agency. 

Mr. BAKER. And as long as there is 
a corresponding reduction in some other 
branch of the executive department? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. That is 
correct. I point out that all the Williams- 
Smathers amendment did was write 
into law President Johnson’s own Execu- 
tive order of September 20, 1966, and he 
did not exempt this agency either. 

Mr. BAKER. If I may have the atten- 
tion of the Senator from Mississippi, the 
remaining point that bothers me is, even 
if the Stennis amendment were not en- 
acted, and even if we could accomplish 
the purpose of expanding and upgrading 
air safety by training and hiring addi- 
tional controllers, with a compensating 
decrease in other departments, what as- 
surance do we have, under the present 
state of the law, that these additional 
controllers would, in fact, be hired? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. None 
whatever. With or without the Stennis 
amendment it will still be at the discre- 
tion of the Director of the Budget or the 
President. 

The only difference with the Stennis 
amendment is that the additional per- 
sonnel would not be charged against the 
overall totals. There is no positive assur- 
ance, whether the Stennis amendment is 
approved or rejected, that we could walk 
out of here and say, “They are going to 
add x number of controllers.” 

Conceivably, the President could im- 
pound all of the funds and say: We 
will not add any more safety directors in 
this agency.” 

All that the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi does is to state that 
they would not be counted against the 
reduction in personnel. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, the 
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amendment I hold in my hand, the last 
amendment, the one offered today, five 
lines from the bottom, after the word, 
“administration,” we find the word 
“may.” It states they may be filled with- 
out regard to the provisions. 

I could modify my amendment, and I 
would be glad to do so, by striking out 
the word “may” and inserting in lieu 
thereof, “shall be filled.” That would 
make it some stronger on that point. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I do not 
think it would change the point at all. 
The President still would not have to 
spend the money. Unless the Senate were 
merely to hire and put the controllers in 
office, I do not know how we could be 
sure. 

I think the Senator from Mississippi 
will agree that if his amendment is re- 
jected, the Director of the Budget could 
still assign to the Federal Aviation 
Agency what employees they need. He 
could assign them æ number of addi- 
tional controllers and say: “Go ahead. 
Hire them. Train them. And we will take 
care of it by absorbing the cuts in some 
other area.” 

There is no question but that it can 
be done. The idea apparently is that 
some Members do not trust the Director 
of the Budget or the President. They do 
not believe that they have enough in- 
terest in air safety to do their jobs. If 
that is the case let us get rid of both of 
them, 

Mr. BAKER. Mr, President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, do I cor- 
rectly interpret the position stated by 
the Senator from Delaware that under 
the existing law including the Williams- 
Smathers amendment, the President, if 
he wished, could hire any number of ad- 
ditional controllers or collateral person- 
nel necessary to expand or promote air 
safety, provided only that there is a cor- 
responding reduction in the number of 
employees in the executive branch or in 
some other agency or department; and, 
second, that we have no assurance that, 
even if the Stennis amendment is agreed 
to, we can expect to see a substantial in- 
crease in the quality of air safety or the 
number of controllers employed? 

I have one final question, but does that 
statement accord with the understand- 
ing of the Senator? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Yes. The 
Senator is correct in his understanding 
on both points. There is no question 
about it. 

Mr. BAKER. Is there in the Senator's 
knowledge any proposal pending by the 
FAA, the DOD, or the President for a 
specific increase in the number of con- 
trollers or the number of tower person- 
nel or collateral employees necessary to 
staff and upgrade the traffic control sys- 
tem? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I yield to the Senator from 
Mississippi to answer that question. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, there 
are some increases in the budget esti- 
mates and recommendations, As to the 
rest of the subject matter, I am satisfied 
that when the budget was made up, the 
rest of the whole problem was deferred, 
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pending and hoping for the passage of 
a financing system, a trust fund, and the 
imposition of a user’s fee on passengers 
and planes that would go into the fund 
to help pay the cost of operating the air 
safety system. 

That legislation was recommended, 
but it has not materialized into law. And 
the day has long since passed when we 
can hope for any relief from that source 
this year. We must go on and start some- 
thing now. This is an extreme emer- 
gency. Time has already run out. It will 
be calamitous if we do not do something 
about it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. The Sen- 
ator is correct. The failure of Congress 
to enact the revenue-producing meas- 
ure which would have helped finance the 
operation of air safety is what necessi- 
tated the committee action in increas- 
ing appropriations over the House bill. 

I supported that proposal. The money 
is in here. 

The question we are deciding is: Are 
we going to start making exceptions for 
the respective agencies as they come up? 

The Senator from Florida, the co- 
sponsor of the Williams-Smathers 
amendment, is present. If I am in error 
as to the way in which this interpretation 
was agreed to in conference I wish he 
would correct me. 

The Director of the Budget and the 
conferees agreed that we should remove 
all exceptions from the Williams- 
Smathers package and delegate to the 
Director of the Budget sole and unlimited 
discretionary authority to make these 
employment cuts in any agency which 
he thought would be least disruptive to 
the public service. The Director can re- 
assign vacancies and increase the num- 
ber of employees in certain agencies over 
and beyond what they now have. Or he 
can conceivably start a new department 
or an agency if he has congressional ap- 
proval and staff it with the type of per- 
sonnel that is necessary, but because of 
doing so he would have to make a cor- 
responding reduction in some other area 
as the Senator from Tennessee pointed 
out. He has ample authority. It was 
unanimously agreed that he could 
operate better without these exceptions. 

Let us face it, what is the difference 
between making an exception for this 
agency today and another agency to- 
morrow, the postal service or whatever 
it may be? Eight agencies now have re- 
quests pending for exemptions from per- 
sonnel cuts. 

They all want to expand their per- 
sonnel beyond the existing level and ex- 
pand it beyond what we think it should 
be. For the Senate to remove them from 
all restrictions insofar as the Williams- 
Smathers package is concerned would 
mean no reduction in expenditures for 
fiscal 1969. 

We might as well face it and repeal the 
measure if we want to do that. 

This is comparable to the situation in 
which a family with a couple of young 
children, both nearly grown, decides that 
it must put a limit on how much money 
the father, mother, and two children 
spend. They agree on an overall ceiling 
on the amount they can spend each 
week. To the extent that dad spends a 
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little more there must be a reduction 
somewhere else. 

But then they adopt the unique posi- 
tion of saying, “We will exempt dad, 
mother, or junior from the expenditure 
ceiling and won’t count what he or she 
spends.” 

If that were done the party exempted 
could spend enough extra money where- 
by the family would spend more money 
than before the agreement. 

The alternative is to say: “We will 
make the others absorb the difference 
and keep the overall ceiling in effect.” 

Exemptions will not work, because once 
we make exemptions we destroy the 
whole plan. If one agency’s is allowed to 
spend extravagantly it reduces the 
amount that another can spend. It 
would put all of the burden on those 


If we exempt this agency today and 
exempt the Post Office tomorrow, then 
the veterans’ services, where will it end? 
One by one we will be exempting the 
agencies that will affect one-half or two- 
thirds of our total employment. 

As we make all of these exceptions the 
Senate should decide whether it wants to 
repeal the Smathers-Williams proposal. 

If it does let us do it outright and say 
that there will be no spending cuts and 
no reduction in personnel this year. 

This amendment is another hole in 
the bucket. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I believe 
we have covered the facts in this matter, 
and I hope we can get to a vote. I should 
like to sum up the matter briefly. 

I do not believe we can contribute any- 
thing here by arguing the point about 
just what words may mean. The practical 
question is, Is Congress going to provide 
an effective training program for con- 
trollers and the equipment to be used in 
future years in this mounting problem 
of not only air safety but also personal 
survival of millions of people? If we are 
going to to that, this is the best, quickest, 
most direct, and most certain way to do 
it. We have appropriated the money. We 
have put in everything else. To suspend 
the operation of this law now would cause 
trouble. 

I point out that the prospective in- 
crease in aircraft operations in the 
United States alone for the next 5 
years—and we are talking about the next 
3 years especially—is 74 percent over the 
1968 level. 

How can one argue against those facts 
and an emergency of that nature? 

I hope the amendment will be over- 
whelmingly adopted. In view of the 
severity of the situation and the extreme 
conditions with which we are faced, there 
is no precedent set by the operation of 
this exception. As I have said, this is not 
only a matter of air safety. It is also a 
matter of air survival for the millions, 
the increasing millions, of people who are 
going to fly the airways this year, next 
year, and on into. the future. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I have 
listened to the discussion with respect to 
the meaning of the language contained 
in title II of the bill which imposed the 
10-percent surtax and requires a $6 bil- 
lion reduction in expenditures. 

The Senator from Delaware takes the 
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position that the language in the bill 
now makes possible, if and when a direc- 
tor so determines, the employment. of 
needed employes for the more efficient 
operation of the Government. 

In title II, twice is contained a para- 
graph giving the discretionary power to 
a director, if and when in his discretion 
added employees are needed for the more 
efficient operation of the Government, to 
provide such employees. The question 
might be asked as to the language upon 
3 I base my statement. I shall read 


For purposes of paragraph 1— 


Paragraph 1 is the paragraph that 
prohibits the replacement of full-time 
civilian employees; “full time” is em- 
phasized. 


For purposes of paragraph 1, the Director 
may reassign vacancies from one department 
or agency to another department or agency 
when such reassignment is, in the opinion 
of the Director, necessary or appropriate be- 
cause of the creation of a new department 
or an agency, because of a change in the 
functions, or for the more efficient operation 
of the Government. 


Subparagraph (3) in the bill, under 
title II, deals with full-time employees. 
In the same title is a similar paragraph 
dealing with part-time employees. The 
paragraph dealing with part-time em- 
ployees is identical with language with 
that dealing with full-time employees. It 
again states: 

For purposes of subsection (a) (2)— 


Subsection (a) (2) deals with part-time 
employees— 
the Director may reassign authorized tem- 
porary and part-time employees from one de- 
partment or agency to another * * * 

If and when he deems it necessary for 
the more efficient operation of the Gov- 
ernment. 

Whether or not the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Mississippi is needed 
because it more pointedly and directly 
gives the authority, I am not prepared to 
argue, But I wholeheartedly stand by the 
Senator from Delaware in his argument 
that the Williams-Smathers—and I 
might say Lausche—amendment did deal 
with the need that might arise when 
more efficient services in the Govern- 
ment required an exception of what we 
set forth in the principal paragraphs of 
the bill. 

I subseribe to what the Senator from 
Delaware has said. I believe his argument 
is absolutely sound, and I shall stand by 
him with respect to his argument. 

Mr. BAKER, Mr. President, since we 
can hire as many controllers as we like 
under existing law, I wonder if, really, 
the questions before the Senate now are 
not these: Whether they will be hired, if 
hiring them entails firing someone else, 
and whether or not the Stennis amend- 
ment enhances the probability or pos- 
sibility that the administration will de- 
cide to hire controllers instead of firing 
someone else. I wonder if the entire de- 
bate does not boil down to the fact that 
under existing law you can hire con- 
trollers, but under the Stennis amend- 
ment the administration would have to 
suffer the consequences of the firing of a 
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compensating number in some other 
agency or department. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the motion to sus- 
pend the rule. On this question the yeas 
and nays have been ordered, and the 
clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Alaska 
(Mr. BARTLETT], the Senator from In- 
diana [Mr. Bax, the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT], the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY], 
the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Lone], 
the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Lone], 
the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Mc- 
CARTH TI, the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
RuUussELL], and the Senator from Florida 
(Mr. SMATHERS] are necessarily absent. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Alaska [Mr. GRUENING], the Senator 
from Hawaii [Mr. Inouye], and the 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. BREWSTER] 
are absent on official business. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Alaska [Mr. 
BARTLETT], the Senator from Indiana 
[Mr. Baru], the Senator from Maryland 
[Mr. BREWSTER], the Senator from 
Alaska [Mr. GRUENING], and the Senator 
from Louisiana [Mr. Lone] would each 
vote “yea.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. Dominick] 
and the Senator from Texas [Mr. TOWER] 
are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. MOR- 
ton] is detained on official business. 

If present and voting, the Senator from 
Colorado [Mr. Dominick] and the Sena- 
tor from Texas [Mr. Tower] would each 
vote “yea.” 

The yeas and nays resulted—yeas 71, 
nays 13, as follows: 


No. 234 Leg.] 
YEAS—71 
Aiken Hartke Moss 
Allott Hayden Mundt 
Anderson Hickenlooper Muskie 
Bible Hill Nelson 
Boggs Holland Pastore 
Burdick Hollings Pell 
Byrå, Va Percy 
Byrd, W. Va. Jackson Prouty 
Cannon Javits Proxmire 
Case Jordan, N.C. Randolph 
Church Jordan, Idaho Ribicoff 
Clark Kuchel Scott 
Cooper Magnuson Smith 
Cotton Mansfield Sparkman 
Dirksen McClellan Spong 
Dodd McGee Stennis 
Eastland McGovern Symington 
Ellender McIntyre Talmadge 
Ervin Metcalf Tydings 
Fong Miller Williams, N.J. 
Gore Mondale Yarborough 
Griffin Monroney Young, N. Dak. 
Harris Montoya Young, Ohio 
Hart Morse 
NAYS—13 
Baker Fannin Pearson 
Bennett Hansen Thurmond 
Brooke Hatfield Williams, Del. 
Carlson Lausche 
Murphy 
NOT VOTING—15 
Bartlett Gruening McCarthy 
Bayh Inouye Morton 
Brewster Kennedy Russell 
Dominick Long, Mo. Smathers 
Fulbright Long, La. Tower 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. On this 
vote, the yeas are 71, the nays are 13. 
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Two-thirds of the Senators present and 
voting having voted in the affirmative, 
the motion to suspend the rule is agreed 
to. 
Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, I move 
that the vote by which the motion to 
suspend the rule was agreed to be recon- 
sidered. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I move 
that the motion to reconsider be laid 
on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I call 
up my amendment, ask that it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The ASSISTANT LEGISLATIVE CLERK, ON 
page 18, after line 21, insert the fol- 
lowing: 

Sec. 208. Positions which are financed by 
appropriations in this Act which are deter- 
mined by the Secretary of Transportation 
to be essential to assure public safety and 
which are assigned to facilities directly en- 
gaged in the operation or maintenance of 
the air traffic control system or the air navi- 
gation system of the Federal Aviation Ad- 
ministration may be filled without regard to 
the provisions of section 201 of Public Law 
90-364, and such positions shall not be taken 
into consideration in determining numbers 
of employees under subsection (a) of that 
section or numbers of vacancies under sub- 
section (b) of that section. 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I ask for 
the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I am 
willing to submit the amendment to a 
vote unless someone wishes to speak. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that debate be lim- 
ited on this amendment to 15 minutes to 
each side—— 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I would object to any unanimous- 
consent request. We can vote at any time. 
I do not see any need to get unanimous- 
consent agreement. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection 
is heard. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I am 
ready to vote. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut wishes to make a 
statement. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, could we 
have the page and line numbers identi- 
fied on which we shall soon be voting? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Page 18, 
after line 21. 

Mr. CURTIS. I thank the Chair. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, the 
continuing crisis in the skies over and 
around New York City is a subject of 
major concern. The air travelers from 
my own State of Connecticut have been 
seriously inconvenienced not only on 
flights directly into New York but on 
those flights which must travel through 
the New York air pattern. 

The long-suffering air traveler has had 
his patience stretched beyond normal 
endurance. The average delay over New 
York airports has recently been 2 hours 
with some airplanes having to wait on 
ground or circle the metropolitan area 
for as much as 6 hours. 

The crowded conditions in our skies 
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have been building for more than a dec- 
ade. We must act at once. I support 
measures to increase the requested ap- 
propriations for the Department of 
Transportation to include sums adequate 
to hire and train an additional 3,627 air 
traffic controllers. 

New York City alone urgently requires 
134 additional men to properly man the 
control towers and radar operations. 
When these men have been trained and 
placed in position we will have made sig- 
nificant strides toward safer and more 
efficient air travel. 

Air transportation is rapidly becom- 
ing the major means of transportation 
at home and abroad. It is essential that 
the airlines be kept open. The Federal 
Aviation Administration should under- 
take a thorough investigation of the re- 
cent slowdown around New York to de- 
termine whether this slowdown is a re- 
sult of deliberate action on the part of 
the air traffic controllers. 

Further, I call on the Federal Aviation 
Administration to begin a complete re- 
view of our air traffic system. I believe 
the FAA should carefully study the po- 
tential limits of our present airport fa- 
cilities and review commercial air traffic 
schedules accordingly. Such a study, of 
course must be done in conjunction 
with the Civil Aeronautics Board which 
has jurisdiction over the awarding of 
commercial airline routes. It is impera- 
tive, however, that our air traffic system 
not be seriously imbalanced by too many 
flights scheduled into a few major air- 
ports while neighboring facilities lie par- 
tially idle. With the advent of the new 
“airbus” which will carry hundreds more 
passengers per flight we must carefully 
study the possibility of dispersing these 
flights to more airports in order to ease 
the danger of midair collision. 

At the same time I believe we must 
consider changes in the present first- 
come, first-served policy administered by 
the FAA. Under this policy a private 
plane has equal priority to airports and 
airlanes as a large commercial flight. 
Thus the facilities of a major airport can 
be tied up for the benefit of a single 
pilot out for a Sunday skyride while 150 
passengers in a regularly scheduled com- 
mercial flight are forced to circle the 
metropolitan areas stacked up in the 
waiting zone. Aside from the safety as- 
pect, it is uneconomical and inefficient 
for a single pilot to tie up the control 
tower and landing facilities at a major 
international airport. 

I proposed that the FAA consider a 
policy of developing a ring of satellite 
airports around large metropolitan air- 
ports which would service these small 
private and industrial airplanes. Such 
planes would receive priority treatment 
at these satellite airports, but be required 
to wait until slack periods before being 
allowed to land at major facilities. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I should 
like to make a comment and hope that 
the distinguished Senator from Missis- 
sippi could respond. Perhaps we can 
make some legislative history here which 
might be helpful. 

As I understand the amendment, it 
refers to the positions which the Secre- 
tary of Transportation determines to be 
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essential to air safety, and then it states 
that the positions “may” be filled. 

It would seem to me that we should 
provide that these positions “shall” be 
filled. 

After all, if they are that essential, why 
should we just make it “may”? Why 
should we not say “shall” be filled? 

If the Senator from Mississippi could 
comment on that, I would appreciate it. 

Mr. STENNIS, Quite briefly, just this: 
If they can fill the positions without hav- 
ing to use this exception, so much the 
better. So that the word is “may.” We 
considered the words here. The Sena- 
tor from Iowa always makes good sug- 
gestions. I thought that made it too 
tight, but, of course, this goes to con- 
ference and there will be another oppor- 
tunity to weigh the Senator’s sugges- 
tion, and I believe that would be the time 
to do it, rather than to try to weigh it 
here. I am afraid it would lead to com- 
plications, Senator. 

Mr. MILLER. Then, as I understand it, 
the idea of “may” relates to the fact that 
the Secretary may fill these positions 
with regard, or without regard, to the 
limitation on the previous act, but the 
intention behind the amendment is that 
the positions shall, nevertheless, be 
filled? 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes; that is correct. 

Mr. MILLER. Then that is the legisla- 
tive intent I wanted to bring out. I thank 
the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. STENNIS. That is as I see it. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, would 
the Senator from Iowa yield for 1 min- 
ute, to allow me to add one sentence? 

Mr. MILLER. I yield. 

Mr. COTTON. The personnel for this 
work of controlling air traffic cannot be 
picked up by just taking Tom, Dick, and 
Harry off the streets. 

Another reason for “may” instead of 
“shall” is that the ability to get the right 
people, in whose hands we are going to 
entrust the lives of the traveling public, 
is limited. They will be filled as fast as 
they can if we get the proper material. 

Mr. MILLER. That is correct; but sub- 
ject to the availability and the possibili- 
ties of hiring them, the intention behind 
the Stennis amendment is that the Sec- 
retary shall make every effort to fill those 
positions. 

Mr. STENNIS. Absolutely. 

Mr. President, if other Senators are 
willing, I am willing to submit the 
amendment to a vote. 

Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield. 

Mr. HANSEN. I want to make my posi- 
tion clear, because I think all of us are 
equally concerned over air safety. I do 
not propose to support the Senator's 
amendment, despite my complete agree- 
ment on the need for these additional 
personnel, It is my position that the basic 
law now cloaks the Secretary with ade- 
quate authority to do the things that I 
infer would be granted under the amend- 
ment as proposed by the distinguished 
Senator from Mississippi. 

I call attention to title IT, subsections 
(b) (1) and (b) (3). Those two sections 
cover that matter, under my interpreta- 
tion of the bill, so that, in my judgment, 
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as I understand the basic law, the Sec- 
retary presently has the authority that 
the distinguished Senator from Missis- 
sippi would attempt to cloak him with by 
his amendment. 

I shall vote against the amendment, 
not at all with any feeling that we want 
to equivocate on the matter of air safety, 
but simply because it is my interpretation 
that the Secretary has that authority. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield. 

Mr. MURPHY. I would like to con- 
gratulate the Senator from Mississippi 
and concur with him in his sensitivity to 
the public safety and the necessity of 
making certain that the ultimate service 
is provided. 

The bill provides that the Secretary 
“may,” as I understand it. It has been 
pointed out in the discussions that these 
positions are not easily filled. 

Understanding that these positions are 
of top importance, that they require 
highly specialized training, that we can- 
not just go out and pick up any people to 
do these jobs, I wonder if the Secretary 
might not be instructed to make proper 
provision for the instruction, schooling, 
and preparation of the people to be made 
ready to fill these important positions. 

Mr. STENNIS. I heartily agree with 
the Senator. I join him in that thought. 
I hesitate, though, to use the word 
“shall,” because I think it would lead to 
complications. 

Mr. MURPHY. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr, STENNIS. I yield. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, may I 
simply say that, having voted “nay” on 
the previous question, on the basis that 
I would be very hopeful that the addi- 
tions of necessary controllers could be 
compensated for by reductions in other 
work, and that vote having failed, I shall 
now vote “yea” on the Stennis amend- 
ment because I feel very strongly that 
we do require additional controllers. If 
this is the only reasonable way to get 
them, I think it is the only course to 
follow. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. President, if other Senators are 
willing, I am willing to submit the 
amendment to a vote, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment of 
the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. STEN- 
NIS]. On this question, the yeas and nays 
have been ordered, and the clerk will call 
the roll, 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Alaska 
[Mr. GRUENING], the Senator from Ha- 
waii [Mr. Inouye], and the Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. BREWSTER] are absent on 
Official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Alaska [Mr. BARTLETT], the Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. BAYH], the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT], the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY], the 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. Lone], the 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Mc- 
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CARTHY], and the Senator from Florida 
[Mr. SMaTHERS] are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Alaska [Mr. 
BARTLETT], the Senator from Indiana 
(Mr. Bay], the Senator from Maryland 
(Mr. Brewster], and the Senator from 
Alaska [Mr. GRUENING] would each vote 
“yea.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. Dominick] 
and the Senator from Texas IMr. 
Town! are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Morton] is detained on official business. 

If present and voting, the Senator from 
Colorado [Mr. Dominick] and the Sena- 
tor from Texas [Mr. Tower] would each 
vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 78, 
nays 8, as follows: 


[No. 235 Leg.] 
YEAS—78 
Alken Hart Moss 
Allott Hartke Mundt 
Anderson Hayden Murphy 
Baker Hickenlooper Muskie 
Bible 1 Nelson 
Boggs Holland Pastore 
Burdick Hollings Pearson 
Byrd, Va. Hruska Pell 
Byrd, W. Va. Jackson Percy 
Cannon Javits Prouty 
Carlson Jordan, N.C. Proxmire 
Case Jordan,Idaho Randolph 
Church Kuchel Ribicoff 
Clark Long, La Russell 
Cooper Magnuson Scott 
Cotton Mansfield Smith 
Dirksen McClellan Sparkman 
Dodd McGee Spong 
Eastland McGovern Stennis 
Ellender McIntyre Symington 
Ervin Metcalf T: 
Fannin Miller Tydings 
Fong Mondale W: N 
Gore Monroney Yarborough 
Griffin Montoya Young, N. Dak. 
Harris Morse Young, Ohio 
NAYS—8 
Bennett Hansen urmond 
Brooke Hatfield Williams, Del 
Curtis Lausche 
NOT VOTING—13 
Bartlett Gruening Morton 
Bayh Inouye Smathers 
Brewster Kennedy Tower 
Dominick Long, Mo. 
Fulbright McCarthy 
So Mr. STENNIS’ amendment was 
agreed to. 


Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the amend- 
ment was agreed to. 

Mr. STENNIS. I move to lay that mo- 
tion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, this bill 
provides for expenditures of more than 
$6 billion. We are nearing the point of 
final passage, except for one or two small 
amendments, neither of which will have 
a rolicall vote. 

I ask for the yeas and nays on passage 
of the bill. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, a few 
days ago I introduced a bill which was 
referred to the Committee on Commerce. 
The bill would take steps to furnish pro- 
tection to those traveling in the air from 
the hijacking of planes which has been 
7 place more and more frequently 
of late. 

The chairman of the Commerce Com- 
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mittee, the distinguished Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Macnuson] joins me in 
introducing the bill: So does the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Oklahoma IMr. 
Monroney], the chairman of the Sub- 
committee on Air Transportation. 

I have an amendment which it had 
been my intention to offer in view of the 
fact that that bill is about to be con- 
sidered, and, we hope, reported from the 
Commerce Committee. However, because 
this is an emergency, I intended to offer 
an amendment to this appropriation bill 
providing that if authorization were 
granted, the sum of $150,000 be added 
to the appropriation bill to be used for 
that purpose and for that purpose only. 

I and the Senators associated with me 
in the measure consider that this is an 
emergency. We hope to get action in the 
Commerce Committee within the next 
day or two. However, I have discussed 
the matter with the distinguished chair- 
man of my subcommittee, the Senator 
from Mississippi, and also with the clerk 
of the Appropriations Committee, and 
I have as much assurance as can be given, 
that there will be, before we ultimately 
adjourn—I do not mean before the re- 
cess—a supplemental appropriation bill. 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator is correct. 
The Senator has the right information, 
so far as I know. 

Mr. COTTON. I desire to make this leg- 
islative history. In view of that fact, I 
withhold my amendment and hope, if we 
can pass the bill and authorize it, that 
we will get the necessary funds for this 


purpose. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the amendment which I in- 
tended to propose be printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the amend- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

On page 6, line 20, strike out “$678,829,000” 
and insert im lieu thereof the following: 
“678,979,000; Provided, That an amount not 
to exceed $150,000 can only be expended if 
authorized by the Congress, for the purpose 
of providing protection against hijacking of 
airplanes, by methods prescribed and ap- 
proved by the Federal Aviation Administra- 
tion”. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I think 
the proposal is very timely indeed. I 
hope we can follow through on it. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
in the Recorp an article entitled, “FAA 
To Study Emergency Traffic Aids,” writ- 
ten by David Hoffman, and published in 
this morning’s Washington Post. The 
article brings home to us even more 
clearly the desperate situation involved 
in the matter of air safety. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

FAA To STUDY EMERGENCY TRAFFIC AIDS 


(By David Hoffman) 

The Federal Aviation Administration will 
begin consideration this week of controver- 
sial, emergency measures to put the Nation’s 
air traffic back on schedule. 

Already on FAA’s agenda—for discussion, 
but not necessarily implementation—is a 
suggestion that the whole air traffic control 
system be shut down between midnight and 
6 or 7 a.m. Thus, additional controllers would 
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be freed for duty during the daylight hours 
when air traffic peaks, 

Despite the unprecedented delay of several 
thousand flights last weekend, the FAA's 
public stance is still one of equanimity. It 
maintains that portions of the alr traffic 
control system have become saturated, as the 
agency predicted long ago. 

But the FAA’s private actions belle its 
pubic stance. All regional directors have been 
summoned to Washington this week to dis- 
cuss stopgap antidotes for weekend traffic 
snarls. And a top-level task force under As- 
sociate FAA Administrator Oscar Bakke has 
been appointed to plan an agenda. 

When the three-day directors’ conference 
convenes Wednesday, it will consider the 
temporary closing of Flight Service Stations 
(the FAA staffs 335) and a number of airport 
towers, according to reliable sources. Con- 
trollers manning them would be shifted to 
congested centers such as New York, Chicago 
and Washington. 

The FAA's goal is twofold: to stretch its 
short supply of controllers so that none need 
work a six-day week and to concentrate avail- 
able controllers at the busiest cities where 
traffic frequently backs up. 

Among possibilities being considered: 

Turning back the air transportation clock, 
Under this suggestion, the FAA might de- 
clare that, effective Sept. 1, congested air- 
ports would process only the number of 
flights they processed one or two years ago. 
That restriction, however, might ground a 
great many jetliners recently acquired by 
carriers, 

Closing down a number of smaller Air 
Route Traffic Control Centers operated by 
the agency. Of the 26, only three or four are 
routinely swamped by traffic. But services 
rendered by all centers are heavily used by 
military aviators and the closure of even a 
few might compromise the Nation's air de- 
tense networks. 

All such measures are calculated to buy 
time in which, it is hoped, communities will 
build new airports and the FAA will train 
thousands of additional controllers. At pres- 
ent, the agency cannot recruit additional 
controllers because of a Budget Bureau ceil- 
ing on personnel strength, 

As part of the $6-billion Federal spending 
cut imposed by Congress, agencies are to cut 
back employment to June 1, 1966, levels. In 
addition, only three of every four government 
workers retiring are eligible for replacement. 

Those restrictions now apply to air traffic 
controllers, although an amendment to ex- 
empt controllers has been passed by the 
Senate Appropriations Committee. 

In a July 17 letter to airlines, their unions 
and trade associations, Deputy FAA Admin- 
istrator David D. Thomas warned: 

“There does not appear to be any imme- 
diate relief (from air traffic jams) available 
other than curtailing services to the 
aviation community and applying restric- 
tions which will reduce demands upon the 
system.” 

Thomas promised an industry-FAA meet- 
ing sometime in August to discuss agency 
proposals. 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I pro- 
pose an amendment, on page 6, line 20, 
to amend the figure 8678, 829,000“ by 
adding 870,000. 

Mr. President, this is an extreme emer- 
gency. Paine Air Force Base, the second 
largest airfleld in my State, particularly 
militarywise, but otherwise as well, which 
serves as alternate for the Seattle- 
Tacoma International Airport, has here- 
tofore been run by the Air Force. The 
Air Force is transferring its operation, 
which includes the operation of the tower 
to Hamilton Air Force Base in California. 

We thought, at the time we discussed 
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this matter with the Air Force, that they 
would not make the transfer until next 
June or July, or a year from September. 
In the meantime, however, they have 
concluded to transfer shortly, which 
would mean the tower would not be 
operative. The field also is full of gen- 
eral aviation, and since it is where they 
are building the big Boeing 747 plant, 
it is one of the busiest fields in the area. 

Above all, it is the alternate for the 
big Sea-Tac Airport in the Seattle area, 
some 35 miles north. To have the tower 
at that field inoperative would be very 
serious, because if you have a morning 
fog in the Seattle area, or some bad 
weather, they have to transfer the pas- 
sengers up to the Paine Field. 

My distinguished colleague [Mr. JACK- 
son] and I have been trying to work 
with the Air Force, to persuade them to 
leave the equipment they have there. We 
think we will be able to do that. But in 
the meantime, this tower would be with- 
out management. 

I have obtained figures from the FAA 
that it would cost approximately $70,000 
to operate the tower in the interim if the 
equipment in the tower were left. It may 
be that they would not use all this 
amount, depending on when the Air 
Force pulls out. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the 
Senator send his amendment to the desk? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. The amendment is, 
on page 6, line 20, to add 870,000. I send 
my amendment to the desk. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, to 
briefly supplement the remarks so ably 
made by my senior colleague, I point out 
that the Air Force had been scheduled 
to phase out Paine Air Force Base in 
April 1969. In the interest of economy, 
and in order to bring about a maximum 
saving, the date now set for the phasing 
out of the Paine Air Force Base is the 
end of September of this year. 

The loca] people and the FAA have 
made plans on the basis of going until 
April of next year. This is the basic rea- 
son for the amendment offered by my 
senior colleague. 

I think on the basis of a statement by 
the Administrator of the FAA and his 
colleagues that there is very clearly this 


General McKee recently made a per- 
sonal visit to the area, and while he has 
not had time to make a formal presenta- 
tion and get clearance through the 
budget, I believe he concurs in the re- 
quest. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, the mat- 
ter has been brought to the attention of 
some of the members of the committee, 
including the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire and me. This is an emergency mat- 
ter. The area must be served. It includes 
part of the Seattle area. We think this 
is a reasonable amount. We think we 
should accept the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment of 
the Senator from Washington. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, does the 
amendment propose the temporary post- 
ponement of the recommendation, or is 
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it a complete declaration that the recom- 
mendation of the Government will not 
be carried into effect? 

I have had many instances in which 
Ohio has been denied facilities, and I 
have had to abide by the decision of the 
Federal Government without coming to 
the floor of the Senate. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I will yield in a mo- 
ment. May I finish my statement? 

I do not want Seattle to be denied any 
right, but I do not want Seattle to be 
placed in a better position than any of 
our cities in Ohio. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, that 
is not it at all. This is a matter between 
two departments. The Air Force is leav- 
ing, and the Sea-Tac International Air- 
pore a one of the busiest airports in the 

We are trying to get the Air Force to 
leave their equipment. There will be no 
one to man the tower unless we allow a 
small amount for some men to be sta- 
tioned there. Next year they will have 
it in their budget because it is one of the 
prime towers in the United States. This 
is an emergency. 

Mr. LAUSC HE. Is a speedy appear- 
ance on the Senate floor necessary for 
the consideration of an amendment of- 
fered on the floor merely to offset a pro- 
gram of the executive department to 
effectuate economies? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Not at all. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, the 
amendment would not have been of- 
fered except for the fact that the Air 
Force, in just the last few days, decided 
to close at the end of September instead 
of in the middle of next year. It is that 
simple. There is no argument about clos- 
ing it out. 

It is not the usual case where we have 
protests about the loss of 1,500 jobs. On 
the contrary, it is immediately possible 
to convert the base to civilian operation 
and in an orderly fashion. The FAA 
would have been in a position to handle 
it by the use of regular funds had it 
been carried out according to the orig- 
inal plan, 

As the Senator knows, there was a re- 
quirement in the tax bill that there be a 
cutback. The Department of Defense 
cut. back more rapidly than previously 
planned. This is one of several bases that 
were announced recently as being closed. 
In addition, it is not only to be closed, 
but also the local people only have about 
3 months to make the transfer, 

This is the reason the amendment is 
offered, It has nothing to do with the Air 
Force leaving. They are closing it lock, 
stock, and barrel. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, may I 
have the view of the Senator from 
Mississippi? 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator raised a good point. This is not a 
matter of coming in and making an ad- 
ditional allowance in the State of Wash- 
ington. This is a case in which the serv- 
ice exists; it. has to exist. However, the 
military has been carrying the load, and 
they wanted to take their equipment 
with them, as I understood it, but they 
finally agreed to leave the equipment. 
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That equipment has to be operated, and 
the FAA will have to pick up its opera- 
tion or leave that area unserved. It is not 
a little, remote place in which one has a 
choice. 

Under those conditions, we agreed to 
the amendment. These situations come 
along once in a while. It is an operation 
that will extend from September until 
about the middle of next year. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. What is the amount 
involved? 

Mr. STENNIS. Seventy thousand dol- 
lars is the cost figure, and perhaps a lit- 
tle less will be necessary. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment of 
the Senator from Washington. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
know that the committee has examined 
with care the accomplishments of the 
National Highway Safety Bureau, in- 
cluding its work in relation to motor 
vehicles, research, and support for State 
and community highway safety pro- 
grams. With respect to the last, the com- 
mittee has reviewed the list of projects 
undertaken nationwide in the many pro- 
gram areas mandated by section 101 of 
the Highway Safety Act of 1966. The 
diversity of these projects and the wide 
variety of State and community needs 
for such support confirm my judgment 
that the program should not restrict its 
attention to only a few areas. While the 
committee report did not refer to this ex- 
pressly, I think it clear that funds should 
be channeled so as to build broad founda- 
tions for a long-range attack on all 
aspects of highway safety. For this rea- 
son, the funds in the bill recommended 
by the committee should be expended for 
activities along lines similar to those al- 
ready established to insure as balanced 
and comprehensive State and commu- 
nity programs as possible. I am sure that 
the committee similarly supports the bal- 
anced nature of the expenditures to date 
for motor vehicle safety standards and 
for research and development and wishes 
2 see this balance continued in the fu- 
ure. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, I 
commend the distinguished Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. Stennis] for his capable 
work on H.R. 18188, the Department of 
Transportation appropriation bill of 
1969. This very important bill appro- 
priates $1,788,341,000 for programs re- 
lated to the evolving transportation 
needs of an increasingly mobile America. 

URBAN MASS TRANSPORTATION GRANTS 


I especially want to comment on the 
$200 million appropriation for the Urban 
Mass Transportation Administration. 
The development of urban transporta- 
tion systems, carefully coordinated with 
the total urban development of an area, 
must be considered a priority need. 

The frustration and inconvenience 
encountered in urban traffic are well 
known. Undoubtedly, all of us here in 
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the Senate have experienced the ab- 
surdity of flying hundreds of miles in a 
matter of minutes, only to spend endless 
hours getting into the city from the 
airport, 


Less familiar to most of us, however, 
are the transportation needs of thou- 
sands of our fellow Americans who are 
isolated in the ghettos and barrios of our 
cities. To them, urban mass transporta- 
tion means the difference between tak- 
ing a sick child to the doctor or not; the 
difference between calling about a job 
in a new suburban industry or not; the 
difference between going or not going 
across town to the one municipal swim- 
ming pool to beat the summer heat. 

To these people, urban mass transpor- 
tation is not a matter of convenience; 
it is a necessity of existence that affects 
the very pattern of life. 

Under the President’s Reorganization 
Plan No. 2, which became effective on 
April 26, 1968, the urban mass transpor- 
tation functions of the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development were 
transferred to the Department of Trans- 
portation. While this is a logical and 
desired transfer of functions, it is impor- 
tant to emphasize that it carries no im- 
plication that transportation is to be 
considered separate from total urban de- 
velopment. Indeed, in his February 26, 
1968, message accompanying his Reorga- 
nization Plan No, 2, President Johnson 
specifically stated his intention for HUD: 

to join with the Department of Trans- 
portation to assure that urban transporta- 
tion develops as an integral component of 
the broader development of growing urban 
areas. 


What the President is saying, and 
what I wish to emphasize in my endorse- 
ment of this $200 million appropriation, 
is that urban transportation is not 
merely a matter of convenience for 
movement into and out of a city; it 
primarily is a matter of human concern, 
embracing the whole spectrum of social, 
economic, and political needs and aspira- 
tions of urban America. 

In the planning and development of 
urban mass transportation systems it is 
essential that we consult not just the 
engineer, but the sociologist, the archi- 
tect, the political scientist, the economist, 
and the urbanologist as well. Most im- 
portantly, it is essential that we directly 
consult the people of the city in order to 
know their particular needs. 

With these considerations, I endorse 
this $200 million appropriation for urban 
mass transportation grants, a program of 
great potential and promise. 

HIGHWAY BEAUTIFICATION 


One matter in H.R. 18188 is particu- 
larly distressing to me. That is the one- 
third cut in the request for highway 
beautification appropriations. Some sug- 
gest that this program constitutes out- 
rageous spending at a time when the 
Vietnam war drains our economic re- 
sources. We are, it appears, willing to 
spend some $71 million a year for chemi- 
cals to defoliate the Vietnam jungles, but 
only $1 million to enhance the beauty of 
our own countryside. 

I supported the full budget request of 
$1.5 million for the highway beautifica- 
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tion program, which has helped to make 
many of our highways more pleasurable 
to drive. 

SAVE TREES ON HIGHWAYS 


Mr. President, I cannot allow the $26.5 
million appropriation for traffic and 
highway safety to pass without express- 
ing my concern about certain safety 
instructions issued by the Bureau of Pub- 
lic Roads. It has come to my attention 
that great numbers of trees along our 
Federal-aid highways are threatened 
with removal if they are within thirty 
feet of highway pavement. It appears 
that Federal money is available to States 
for removal of trees in accordance with 
the “30-foot rule.“ 

This ruling has implications far be- 
yond safety. While we cut money for 
highway beautification projects, we ap- 
propriate money to cut the trees that 
now beautify our highways. Conserva- 
tionists and other citizens in my State 
are outraged. 

The rationale of the “30-foot rule,” 
of course, is highway safety. No one ques- 
tions the need for stringent precautions 
to ensure the safety of those traveling our 
highways, especially in these days of 
blinding speed. What is questioned is 
whether the “30-foot rule” represents a 
proper balancing of safety and conserva- 
tion needs. I think we must take another 
look—have an open hearing—at whether 
or not it is necessary to remove the trees 
which grace our highways. 

I have just recently received a copy 
of the very fine second annual report of 
the Citizens’ Advisory Committee on 
Recreation and Natural Beauty, which 
is chaired by Laurance S. Rockefeller. 
They, too, are gravely concerned by this 
ruling of the Bureau of Public Roads. I 
ask unanimous consent that the chapter 
entitled “Roadside Trees and Highway 
Safety,” from the advisory committee’s 
June 1968 annual report to the Presi- 
dent of the United States, be printed in 
the Recorp at the conclusion of my re- 
marks. 

Similarly, the Houston Post has edi- 
torialized against the 30-foot rule. I 
ask unanimous consent that the June 23, 
1968, Houston Post editorial, entitled 
“Spare Those Trees,” be printed in the 
REcorp at the conclusion of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 


AIR TRAFFIC CONTROL NEEDS 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
there is one more matter in H.R. 18188 
on which I wish to comment. That is the 
necessity of approving the suspension of 
the rules, moved by the distinguished 
manager of this bill, Mr. STENNIS, in 
order to exempt the Air Traffic Control 
System of the Federal Aviation Admin- 
istration from the employee reductions 
required by section 201 of Public Law 
90-364, the Revenue and Expenditures 
Control Act of 1968. 

Air traffic grows daily, Every day a new 
plane is added to America’s fleet of com- 
mercial airplanes. In the face of such 
phenomena] expansion, we cannot reduce 
the already short supply of men qualified 
to help manage this air traffic. In the 
name of air safety, it is imperative that 
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we exempt the air traffic control system 
from this employee reduction. 
ExHIBIT 1 
ROADSIDE TREES AND HIGHWAY SAFETY 


The Committee is disturbed by what ap- 
pears to be an unnecessary destruction of 
countless trees along highways all over the 
United States. Application of rigid highway 
safety standards is threatening removal of 
all trees of substantial size within thirty 
feet of either side of the highway pavement. 
This means that a lot of beautiful trees are 
going to be cut along roadways all over the 
nation. Indeed, it appears that a number of 
states have already embarked on massive tree 
removal programs. 

A year ago the Bureau of Public Roads is- 
sued safety instructions for application on 
all Federal-aid roads. The instructions en- 
dorsed the findings of a special traffic safety 
committee of the American Association of 
State Highway Officials, including the so- 
called “thirty-foot rule” and provided for 
application of this rule on new and existing 
Federal-aid roads. Further, Federal money 
was made available to carry out the clearing 
program on existing roadways. 

Certainly, where there is a conflict, safety 
considerations must take precedence over 
roadside beauty. We do not believe, however, 
that the rigid application of the thirty-foot 
rule does a particular service to highway 
safety. Indeed, there is good evidence that 
safety does not require the wholesale elimi- 
nation of trees near the travel way. The high- 
way safety report prepared by the American 
Association of State Highway Officials calls 
attention to some interesting statistics. In 
a study of objects struck in 507 vehicles ac- 
cidents, trees accounted for only thirteen of 
the accidents. Further, at our Conference on 
Scenic Roads, the head of the Highway 
Safety Research Institute reported that 
where highway safety is concerned, topog- 
raphy of the land along the roadway is the 
critical factor. In the vast majority of cases, 
he asserted, safety does not require the re- 
moval of fixed objects. Yet, trees along road- 
sides all over the United States are coming 
down. 

The Committee recommends an immediate 
moratorium on the implementation of the 
thirty-foot highway safety rule as it relates 
to the removal of trees along existing road- 
ways. The Secretary of Transportation should 
declare the moratorium and undertake an 
immediate appraisal of the association be- 
tween highway safety and roadside plantings. 
We believe such action is a matter of utmost 
priority. 


[From the Houston (Tex.) Post, 
June 23, 1968] 
SPARE THOSE TREES 

By a quietly issued federal ruling, Ameri- 
cans are losing all their tree-shaded high- 
ways. 

Abandon hope of taking a winding road 
dappled with shade through the New Eng- 
land autumn leaves or the California red- 
woods or the East Texas pines. Those road- 
sides will be shaven clean for 30 feet on 
either side. Your pavement will go un- 
dappled. 

The United States Bureau of Roads has 
ruled that all trees—especially big ones— 
which grow within 30 feet of a highway must 
be cut down. No state can receive federal 
highway funds unless it cuts down these 
trees. 


The Texas State Highway Department has 
already begun work, cutting down trees of 
four-inch thickness or more. The State High- 
way Department is doing the best it can to 
make up this loss of beauty by planting wild 
flowers and big shrubs like oleanders. But no 
shrub can cool the pavement or cut the glare. 
And no state has a greater need for trees to 
shade the roads than sun-burnt Texas. 
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The ruling is likely to affect some of our 
loveliest. roadside parks for which Texas has 
always been famous. 

The theory of the ruling is that all stand- 
ing obstacles must be cleared from the 30- 
foot swath as a safety precaution. The ruling 
is based on a study of 507 fatal accidents, 
and of the 507 fatal acidents, 13 involved 
the hitting of a tree by a car. 

Thirteen cars—13 trees. It is rather like the 
old Nazi system of killing all the men in a 
village to avenge one Nazi death, 

The study makes no other analysis of the 
cause of accident. The driver of the car which 
hit the tree may have gone to sleep at the 
wheel, may have had a dizzy spell, may have 
lapsed into diabetic coma, may have been 
drunk, may have felt suicidal. 

If the 13 cars had not hit 13 trees, they 
might have run over a cliff, into a river, into 
trees 42 feet from the road, into somebody's 
house. The data is not available. 

And no effort was made by the United 
States Bureau of Roads to save the trees. 
Rather than cut a tree down of 50 or 100 
years’ growth, shading hundreds of square 
feet of ground and highway, why not plant 
massive clusters of cherokee roses or olean- 
ders around it, making a cushion for that 
one-car-in-a-million to hit? 

Safety measures are important, It is vital 
that effort be made to save lives by redesign- 
ing highway rails, by requiring break-away 
standards for highway signs, by widening 
the narrow bridges. 

But to proclaim every 50-year-old tree 
which is 28 feet from the highway border a 
lethal obstacle which must be cut down be- 
cause it is not 31 feet away is the worst kind 
of senseless bureaucracy. Americans should 
protest. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. If there 
be no further amendment to be proposed, 
the question is on the engrossment of the 
sap wien and third reading of the 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Sponc in the chair). The bill having been 
read the third time, the question is, Shall 
it pass? On this question the yeas and 
nays have been ordered, and the clerk 
will call the roll. 

The bill clerk called the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Alaska 
(Mr. BARTLETT], the Senator from Indi- 
ana [Mr. Baru], the Senator from Ar- 
kansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT], the Senator 
from Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN], the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY], the 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. Lona], the 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Mc- 
CARTHY], the Senator from Georgia 
[Mr. RosszLL ], and the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. SMarRERSI are necessarily 
absent. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Alaska [Mr. GRUENING], the Senator 
from Hawaii [Mr. Inovyve], and the Sen- 
ator from Maryland (Mr, BREWSTER] are 
absent on official business. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Alaska [Mr. 
BARTLETT], the Senator from Indiana 
[Mr. Baru], the Senator from Maryland 
[Mr. Brewster], the Senator from 
Alaska [Mr. GRUENING], and the Sen- 
ator from Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN] would 
each vote “yea.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
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Senator from Colorado [Mr. Dominick] 
and the Senator from Texas [Mr, 
TowER] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Morron] is detained on official business. 

If present and voting, the Senator from 
Colorado [Mr. Dominick] and the Sena- 
tor from Texas [Mr. Tower] would each 
vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 82, 
nays 2, as follows: 


[No. 236 Leg.] 
YEAS—82 
Aiken Hansen Morse 
Allott Harris Moss 
Anderson Hart Mundt 
Baker Hartke Murphy 
Bennett Hatfield Muskie 
Bible Hickenlooper Nelson 
Boggs Hill Pastore 
Brooke Holland Pearson 
Burdick Hollings Pell 
Byrd, Va Hruska Percy 
Byrd, W. Va Jackson Prouty 
Cannon Javits Proxmire 
Carlson Jordan, N.C. Randolph 
Case Jordan, Idaho Ribicoff 
Church Kuchel Scott 
Clark Lausche Smith 
Cooper Long, La Sparkman 
Cotton Magnuson Spong 
Curtis Mansfield Stennis 
Dirksen McClellan Symington 
Dodd McGee Talmadge 
Eastland McGovern Tydings 
Ellender McIntyre Williams, N.J. 
Ervin Metcalf Yarborough 
Fannin Miller Young, N. Dak, 
Fong Mondale Young, Ohio 
Gore Monroney 
Griffin Montoya 
NAYS—2 
Thurmond Williams, Det. 
NOT VOTING—15 
Bartlett Gruening McCarthy 
Bayh Hayden Morton 
Brewster Inouye Russell 
Dominick Kennedy Smathers 
Fulbright Long, Mo. Tower 


So the bill (H.R. 18188) was passed. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the bill 
was passed. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I move 
to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate insist upon its amend- 
ments and request a conference with the 
House of Representatives, and that the 
Chair be authorized to appoint the con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. STENNIS, 
Mr. MCCLELLAN, Mr. MAGNUSON, Mr. Pas- 
TORE, Mr. Monroney, Mr. Corton, Mr. 
Munpt, Mrs. SMITH, and Mr. Hruska 
conferees on the part of the Senate. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Secretary of 
the Senate be authorized, in the engross- 
ment of Senate amendments to the bill 
(H.R. 18188) the transportation appro- 
priation bill, to correct any technical or 
clerical errors. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, it is 
with a deep sense of gratitute that I rise 
to commend the able and distinguished 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. STENNIS]. 
As chairman of the Transportation Sub- 
committee of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee, Senator STENNIS painstakingly 
and brilliantly managed the transporta- 
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tion appropriations measure. His per- 
formance was in keeping with the high 
standards he has applied to all proposals. 
His careful explanations and extensive 
understanding of the ramifications of 
the bill contributed immensely to its 
near-unanimous adoption by the Senate 
today. 

Joining Senator STENNIS in presenting 
the measure was the ranking minority 
member of the subcommittee, the com- 
petent and very able Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. Cotton]. In pointing out 
that the bill had come to the floor with 
the unanimous support of the subcom- 
mittee and full committee, Senator Cor- 
TON gave it the strong bipartisan support 
that assured its overwhelming success. 
I wish to thank him for his cooperation 
and outstanding contribution. 

Also I wish to commend the Senator 
from Washington [Mr. Macnuson] and 
the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Mon- 
RONEY] who are members of the sub- 
committee, for giving their assistance 
and always thoughtful views. 

Mr. President, I wish to especially 
thank the Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
WILLIAMS] for the contribution he made 
and for offering his views on the effects 
of employee limitations contained in 
the tax bill. The discussion precipitated 
by the point of order he quite properly 
lodged yesterday against the legislation 
in this funding measure was highly 
thoughtful and most welcome. The Sen- 
ate is once again in the debt of Senator 
WILLIAMS for his tireless efforts as a 
legislator for his keen appreciation of the 
Senate rules and for the exemplary 
manner in which he performed his 
duties. 

The Senate, as a whole, may be proud 
of another fine achievement. 


S. 3865—A BILL TO CLARIFY THE 
STATUS OF NATIONAL GUARD 
TECHNICIANS 


Mr, STENNIS. Mr. President, I want 
to inquire of the leadership with respect 
to Calendar No, 1426, S. 3865, a bill to 
clarify the status of National Guard 
technicians and for other purposes. 

Mr. MANSFIELD, That is a matter 
which will have to be taken up in the 
policy committee. I do not anticipate any 
action shortly. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator. 


PROPOSED CREATION OF A VET- 
ERANS COMMITTEE AS A STAND- 
ING COMMITTEE OF THE SENATE 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, today 
the minority policy committee enter- 
tained a motion by the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Nebraska [Mr. Curtis] to the 
effect that the Senate should take im- 
mediate action on a resolution that has 
been pending to create an independent 
Veterans Committee as a standing com- 
mittee of the Senate, which will have 
broad jurisdiction and consolidate the 
jurisdiction that is now vested in com- 
mittees. There are many reasons which 
can be assigned for this action. It is the 
earnest hope of the minority that it can 
be done before this Congress expires. 

Thus, I wanted to invite the attention 
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of the Senate to the fact that we shall 
be urging action on that resolution. 

A similar resolution has been pending 
for at least 5 years, to my certain knowl- 
edge, but we believe that the time has 
now come for action, 


PROUTY QUESTIONNAIRE—SOCIAL 
SURVEY OF POVERTY AREAS IN 
THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, last 
February I completed a social survey of 
three designated poverty areas in the 
District of Columbia. Next week I shall 
release parts I through V of this survey. 

In the meantime, I have received nu- 
merous inquiries from leaders in com- 
munities around the country concerning 
the type of questionnaire used in the 
Prouty survey. In addition, a number of 
individuals, both in and out of govern- 
ment, have asked why I as a Senator 
from a small State am conducting such 
a survey. 

First, Mr. President, in order to be of 
some assistance to those who have re- 
quested copies of my questionnaire I ask 

ous consent that the question- 
naire be printed in the Recorp imme- 
diately following my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. PROUTY. Second, Mr. President, 
at this time I want to reemphasize some 
of the reasons that prompted me to un- 
dertake the Prouty survey. We all know 
that poverty constitutes one of the ma- 
jor problems facing America. Yet when 
we cut through all the hoopla surround- 
ing the administration’s antipoverty pro- 
gram we can find relatively little success. 

Last fall, when we considered the Eco- 
nomic Opportunity Act, which is the 
focal point—if not the bulwark—of the 
war on poverty, I was appalled at the 
searcity of facts available to dedicated 
legislators trying to devise programs to 
effectively eliminate poverty. 

Certainly, there were figures, statis- 
tics and studies indicating some of the 
things that were being done in the war 
on poverty, but in almost every case, 
myth was built upon myth; exaggera- 
tion upon exaggeration; emotional plea 
upon emotional plea. Today it continues 
to be impossible to separate fact from 
fiction in order to efficiently move ahead. 

I was convinced then and I remain 
convinced now that it is possible to sepa- 
rate fact from fiction. I was pleased last 
fall that Congress saw fit to adopt my 
amendment requesting the Comptroller 
General to conduct an in-depth evalua- 
tion of the program effectiveness in the 
war on poverty. 

However, Mr. President, that action in 
and of itself is insufficient for the pur- 
poses of coming up with the facts neces- 
sary for effective problem solutions. 
Therefore, I utilized my limited staff for 
the purpose of devising a scientific basis 
to determine the nature and extent of 
problems facing any community. 

The Prouty survey goes beyond the 
opinions of sociologists, politicians, news- 
paper headlines, and self-appointed au- 
thorities to get at the opinions and 
problems felt by the residents of the 
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community itself. It is based on the 
premise that a scientifically selected 
sample can adequately reflect the situa- 
tion as felt by the residents of the 
community. 

The questionnaire utilized in the 
Prouty survey is divided into a series of 
questions concerning demographic data, 
informational data, problem informa- 
tion, attitudes, and the effectiveness of 
existing programs. 

I am convinced that the only way to 
obtain meaningful solutions is to have 
such facts at our fingertips. I am, also, 
convinced that the present system is not 
providing those necessary facts. 

Now, Mr. President, the Prouty sur- 
vey does not unravel all the facts from 
the fiction surrounding the war on pov- 
erty. However, I am optimistic that 
some day we as a society will be able to 
accurately analyze the problems facing 
us so that we can devise programs for 
their effective solution. Perhaps the 
Prouty survey will represent a small step 
in that direction. 

EXHIBIT 1 
Prouty SURVEY 
QUESTIONNAIRE 

Part A—To be completed for the pur- 
poses of the interviewer only: 

1. Address of residence at which interview 
is tö be Songvetsd: «44% 

2. Reasons for no interview (Check one): 
O Living unit vacant 
O No qualified adults 
CO Refused 
J Not at home 
O Appointment set up 

8. If an appointment is made, write out 
specific time and place 

4. Number of callbacks: Circle 0 1 2 3 
4 5. 


5. Case number: 000 

6. Interviewer Number: O O 

7. Date of Interview: D O 

7A. For stratification only: Sex Age O 
Part B,—To be completed during the inter- 


view by interviewer: 
Question 8. How long have you lived in 
ashington? 


W 

◻ 1. More than 10 years 
O 2. 5 years to 9 years 
O 3. 1 to4 years 


Question 9. How long have you lived in 
this neighborhood? 


. Less than 6 months 
. 7 months to one year 
One to 4 years 
. to 10 years 
Over 10 years 
. No response 

Question 10. Where did you live before you 
moved to Washington? (If person has not 
lived here all his life.) Write down exact 
City and State in space provided. 

Ct 


popoa 
oP 9 


(For coding only—do not check during 

interview.) 

D 1. South, rural 

O 2. South, urban 

O 3. North, rural 

O 4. North, urban 

oO 5. Midwest or West, urban 

O 6. Midwest or West, rural 

O 7. Puerto Rico 

O 8. Outside continental U.S.—another 
Country 

O 9: No answer 
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Question 11. Which of these age ranges do 
you belong in? 
O 1. 16-19 
O 2. 20-24 
O 3. 25-44 
C) 4. 45-59 
O 5. 80-64 
O 6. 65 or over 
O 9. No answer 
Question 12. (Check without asking) Race 
and Sex: 
O A. Male, Negro 
O B. Male, White 
C. Male, Oriental 


0000 


o f Female, Oriental 
O M. Female, Other 

Question 13. Are you married at the present 

time? (Ask and Mark) 

U 1. Single 

g 2. Married and living with spouse 

O 3. Married but not living with spouse 
CO 4. Separated, widowed or divorced 

O 5. Other 

O 9. No response 

(For purposes of coding, data from Q 13 is 
also used in Q 68.) 

Question 14. How many years of school 
have you completed? 

None 

. Under 8 

9 through 12 

. High school diploma 

. Attended college or post high school 
skill training 

College Degree 

. No answer 

(Do not ask question 15 if person is still 
in school or attended college.) 

Question 15. Since you left school have you 
had any special job training such as adult 
education, vocational education or Federal 
programs like MDTA? (Write answer) 

(For coding only—do not check during in- 
terview.) 

No 

. Yes, vocational high school, adult edu- 
cation 

Tes, paid for classes 

. Yes, apprenticeship 

. Yes, special classes for housewives such 
as nutrition 

. Yes, but no federally paid programs 

Tes, federal program such as Job Corps, 
NYC or MDTA, OJT 

. Yes, federal programs plus others 

No answer 

O K. Yes, but not clear where 


Question 16. How many people normally 
live in this (house, apartment) with you? 


o0 8888 
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00 00 OOO 0O 
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(Question 69 determining the number of 
rooms in the house or apartment was also 
asked at this point in the interview but was 
coded as Question 69.) 

Question 17. Do you own or rent your 
house or apartment? 

O 1. Own free and clear 
O 2. Own with mortgage 
o 3. ‘Sua hn owner? 


O 4. Co-op 
O 5. Public housing 


Private owner” was used after item 3 in 
Q17 for some of the questionnaires because 
experience showed that it was necessary in 
order to avoid overlapping items 3 and 5. 
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O 6, Other 
. 9. No answer 

Question 17. How much rent do you pay? 
(Ask only those who rent.) 


O 1. Under $50 
◻ 2. $50-$75 

O 3. $76-$100 

O 4. $101-$125 
O 5. 8126-6150 
O 6. Over $150 
O 9. No answer 


Question 18. How much rent do you pay? 
you have with your housing right now? 


(For coding only—do not check during 
interview.) 


O A. House falling down, dilapidated, heat 
O B. Poor plumbing 
O C. Rent too high 
O D. Noisy, crowded neighborhood 
O E. Landlord won't fix place up 
O F. Cannot get into public housing 
O G. Can’t move into suburbs 
O H. No problem 
I. No answer 


N 
om 
HH 
8 
g 
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o i Inspection not strict enough 
O M. Other 

(Question 70 determining what, if any- 
thing, interviewees with housing problems 
were doing about them was also asked at this 
point in the interview, but coded as Ques- 
tion 70). 

Question 20. If you had a choice of housing 
in this city what kind would you like to live 
in? 

UI 1. Public housing 

O 2. Rented—private owner 
O 3. Own home 

O 4. Rented apartment 

O 5. Own apartment 


Question 21. Do you think housing in this 
city has improved or gotten worse in the last 
couple of years? 

O 1. Much worse 
0) 2. Worse 

O 3. Same 

O 4. Better 

C 5. Much better 
9. No answer 


Question 22. Do you have any children? 
O Yes O No If yes, how old are they? 


(List ages) Are any of your 
children in school? [] Yes C] No How 
Many? 2S 


(For coding only—do not check during in- 

terview.) 

O 1. No children 

O 2. No children between ages 6-18; none 
should be in public school 

O 3. All children between 6-18 are in school 

C 4. One child between 6-18 not in school, 
other children in school 

5. Two or more children between 6-18 out 
out of school; other children in 
school 

O 6. Only one child between 6-18; that child 
not in school 

O 7. Has 2 or more children between 6-18; 
none in school 

O 8. Could not obtain enough information 
to classify 

(If respondent has children.) 

Question 23, What kind of work would you 
like your child(ren) to do when they grow 
up? (If answer “up to them”, push for par- 
ents’ preference) 

(For coding only—do not check during 
interview.) 

O 1. None; girls should stay home 

O 2. None, other than above; “as little as 
possible”, etc, 

O 3. Don't care what type work, just make 
money, have job, etc. 
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oO 4. Farmer 

O 5. Armed services 

O 6. Skilled crafts; blue collar 

O 7. White collar clerical; subprofessional 
O 8. Professional, college graduate 

O 9. No answer 


Question 24. Do you think that the schools 
(your children go to) (or schools in this 
neighborhood) are very good, good, fair, poor, 
or terrible? 


O 5. Terrible 
6. No opinion (but has or lives with chil- 
dren who go to school) 
O 7. Not applicable; does not have or live 
with children who go to school 
oO 9. No answer 
(Question 71 asking “why” the interviewee 
felt as he did in response to question 24 was 
also asked at this point in the interview but 
coded as question 71.) 
Question 25. (No question asked.) 
Question 26. How many people in this 
house, including yourself, work full time? 
(40 hours or more a week) 


None 
1. One 

2. Two 

3. Three 
4. Four 
5 
9. 


o 
o 


. Fiye or more 
No answer 

Question 27. (No question asked.) 
Question 28. What is your family income? 
(Sum of all salaries including those of 
person speaking, children working part or 
full time) 

(For coding only—do not check during 
interview.) 
O 1. Under $1500 (under $28.85 per week; 

under $125 per month) 

O 2. $1501-$3000 ($28.85 to $57.50 per week; 
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$125 to $250 per month) 

O 8. $3001-$4500 (over 57.70 to $86.54 per 
week; over $250-$375 per month) 

U 4. $4501-$6000 ($86.55 to $115.38 per 
week; over $375 to $500 per month) 

O 5. $6001-$7500 ($115.39 to $115.38 per 
week; over $375 to $500 per month) 

O 6. Over $7500 ($144.24 and up per week; 
over $625 per month) 

O 7. Welfare only 

O 8. Person gives an answer but there are 
discrepancies 

O 9. No answer 

Question 29. Do you work now yourself? 
If so, what kind of work do you do? 

(For coding only—do not check during 
interview.) 

O 1. Does not work (housewife, student, 
handicapped, has small children, 
over age 65, etc. note reason) 

O 2. Unemployed; has given up looking for 
work 

O 3. Unemployed and looking for work 

O 4. Unskilled or marginally skilled work 
(hod carrier, domestic, etc.) 

5. Skilled blue collar (carpenter, etc.) 

O 6. White collar clerical 

O 7. White collar professional, sub-profes- 
sional, not clerical 

O 8. Self employed 

oO 9. No answer 

(Ask question 30 if respondent is working; 
otherwise skip to question 31.) 

Question 30. How much do you make (on 
the average)? (Read appropriate categories, 
if necessary.) $ per 

(For coding only—do not check during in- 
terview.) 

O 1. Not working at all 

UI 2. Under $1500 (under $28.85 per week; 
$125 per month) 

o 3. $1501-81300 ($28.85 to $57.70 per week; 

$125-$375 per month) 
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O 4. $3001-$4500 (over $57.50-$86.54 
week; over $250-$375 per month) 

o 5. NS ($86.55-$115.34 per week; 

$375-$500 per month) 

o 6. Over ver $6000 (over $115.38 per week; over 
$500 per month) 

O 7. Welfare—no amount given 

O 8. Not clear, discrepancies 

oO 9. No answer 

Question 31. If you were looking for a job 
now, how would you go about it? 


Private profit agency 
. Private non-profit group, church, etc. 
. Local anti-poverty agency plus any 
other answer 
9. None or no reply 


3 
4 
5. Local anti-poverty agency 
6. 
7 
8 


Question 32. Do you think the chances of 
getting a job at all or of changing jobs are 
better or worse now than a year or so ago? 
O 1. Much better 
D 2. Better 
O 3. Same 
O 4. Worse 
O 5. Much worse 
O 9. No answer 


Question 33. Have you ever been unem- 
ployed and had to look for work? [] Yes, 
O No. 

How many times has this happened? 

How long were you out of work? 
(Make sure person actually looked for work.) 

(For coding only—do not check during 
interview.) 

. Never unemployed. 

Once, short period—less than 3 months 
. Once long period 

. Several times, short periods 

. Several times, medium periods or vary- 


ing 
. Many times, long periods 
cy or child raising only 

oO 9. No answer 

(If answer to question 33 was yes, ask 
question 34.) 

Question 34, When you were unemployed, 
did you get unemployment insurance money 
or welfare money? 

O 1. No, received neither 

O 2. Yes, welfare 

O 3. Yes, unemployment insurance 

O 4. Yes, both 

O 8. Question not asked 

O 9. No answer 

Question 35. During the last 12 months, 
did you or any member of your family living 
in this house receive any of the following? 
(Read list.) 

O 1. Federal social security. 

O 2. Unemployment compensation 

O 3. Workman’s compensation 

O 4. Disabled veterans pay 

oO 5. D.C. welfare (Note: Do DORSA punch.) 

O 6. Welfare, other location than D.C. 

D 7. Aid to Dependent Children (AFDC) 

O 8. Help from relatives 

O 9. Any other insurance payments 

O 10. Church or private charity 

(For coding only—do not check during 

interview.) 

O 1. No assistance 

UL 2. Private sources only; no public aid 

(friends, relatives, private charity, 
insurance) 

O 3. Public insurance-type aid (social se- 
curity, workman’s compensation, vet- 
eran’s benefits, etc., but no welfare 
or AFDC) 

O 4. Both private and public sources, but 
no welfare or AFDC 

O 5. Welfare or AFDC 


oo ooooo 
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O 6. Welfare or AFDC plus private sources 
O 7. Welfare or AFDC plus public sources 
O 8. All 3 types (private, public, welfare or 


O 9. No answer 


Question 36. When or if you ever need a 
loan, oh say of $100 or so, where would you 
go to get it? 


oO 9. No answer or don’t know 


Question 37. If you needed some clothes 
or food, or some kind of help, where would 
you go? 

O 1. Settlement House 

o 2. UPO 

O 3. Neighborhood poverty center 
O 4. Church group 

O 5. D.C. welfare 

O 6. Friends or relatives 

O 7. Nowhere 


Question 38. If you bought a TV set or 
something like that and it was no good, and 
the sfore or person you bought it from 
wouldn't do anything about it, who would 
you go to for help? 

O 1. Police 

O 2. Lawyer or neighborhood legal services 
O 3. Better Business Bureau 

O 4. Friend or relative 

O 5. Community poverty organization 

O 6. Church minister, local leader 

O 7. Wouldn't do anything, give up 

O 8. Other 

O 9. No answer 


Question 39. As far as you know, is there 
& lot of police brutality in Washington, only 
a little, or none at all? 

O A. A lot. If a lot, write What 

O B. Some 

O C. Only a little 

O D. None at all 

O I. Don’t know, no answer 

4 Question 40. Do the Washington Police 
0: 

oO A. An excellent job 

O B. A fair or OK job 

O C. Poor job 

0 I. No answer 
Why do you feel the way you do? (jot 


Question 41. Is there a problem with trash 
in this neighborhood? 
O 1. Yes 
oO 2. No 
oO 9. No answer 
(If yes, ask why is there a pin en Jot 
down response planes ane eather 
Question 42. How would you rate the gro- 
cery stores in this neighborhood as to quality 
and price? 
O 1. Both prices and quality good 
Quality good, prices too high 
. Prices good, quality poor 
. Prices too high, quality just fair 
Quality just fair, prices too high 


o 7. Poor on both counts 
O 9. No answer 


Question 43. What neighborhood problems, 
other than those we have already discussed, 
does this neighborhood have that something 
should be done about? (Do not prod or give 
examples—check A to K.) 


O A. Nothing 

O B. Street lights broken or windows broken 
O C. Transportation bad or inadequate 

oO D. Crime 
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O E. Rats or cockroaches 
O F. Police protection inadequate 
UG. Recreation facilities needed 
o H. Stores sell rotten food 
O I. Housing violations 
C.J. Urban renewal or school building forc- 
ing people to leave 
O K. Other 
For coding only 
0 1. No problems mentioned 
o 2. One problem 
oO 3. 2 or more problems 
Question 44. Of all the things which we've 
dicussed today (jobs, schools, housing, police, 
stores, trash collection), which do you think 
is the worst problem in this neighborhood? 


Question 45. We've talked about several 
kinds of problems people can have, or things 
they may need help with (housing, schools, 
jobs, emergency help). Do you know of any 
group in this neighborhood that is doing 
anything about these problems? (Note pre- 
cise answer) 
O 1. No. 

O 2. Yes, private (church group, settlement 
house, etc.) 
O 8. Yes, UPO group, federal poverty pro- 


gram 
O 4. Yes, both private and UPO groups 
© 5. Yes, unclear whether public or private 


sponsored 
O 8. Other—police 
o 9. No answer 
(If yes to question 45, ask question 46.) 
Question 46. Do you think this group is 
doing any good? O YES O NO How? --- 
(If answer to 45 is 2, 3, or 5.) 
O A. Very much 
O B. Quite a bit 
C C. Some, so-so 
O D. Very little 
O E. None 
O H. Question not asked 
O I. No answer 
(If ansewer to 45 is 4.) 
O J. Both are very good 
Oo 2 Both pretty good 
O L. Both so-so 
O M. Both do very little good 
o N. Neither does any good 
O O. Private good, public poor 
O P:i Public good, private poor 
Question 47. Have you ever heard of UPO, 
United Planning Organization? (Make sure 
they do know.) If so, how did you first learn 
about it? 
◻ 1. No 
02. Yes, neighbors or friends 
O 3: Yes, poverty worker 
O 4. Yes, newspaper, radio, TV, billboards, 
adds, etc. 
O 5. Yes, cooperating neighborhood group 
(block club, church) 
6. Yes, local group set up by UPO or Fed- 


oO 9. No answer 

(At this point in the interview the ques- 
tion was asked if the respondent had ever 
heard of Pride, inc—a local quasi self-help 
program, but is coded as question 72.) 

(If the answer to question 47 is yes, ask.) 

Question 48. Lately there has been a lot 
of discussion about who should run poverty 
agencies. Who do you think should run them? 
CA. The people of the area 


O B. The people of the area organized in 
some way (l.e. corporations) 
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O C. Federal government 

O D. Oity governments 

O E. Business 

C F. Private, non-profit organization 

O G. Other 

O H. Don't know 

O I. Both people and government together 
Question 49. Is there a neighborhood de- 

velopment program headquarters or settle- 

ment house in your neighborhood? [C] Yes, 


O No 

If yes, have you ever been there? QU Yes, 
O No 

For coding only 
J 1. Don't know of any 
O 2. Vaguely know, never been there 
O 3. Definitely know, but never been there 
O 4. Know of it, been there at least once 
O 5. Know of it, been there often or several 

times 

(If the answer to question 49 is “yes” ask 
question 50 and question 51.) 

Question 50. Have you gotton any help 
from the neighborhod center? U Yes, O No. 
If yes, what kind? „ 

(For coding only—do not check during in- 
terview.) 


O A. Nothing 
. Food, clothes, other material help on 
an emergency basis 

. Job location 

. Legal aid, help with landlord 

. Family services, counseling for Kids, etc. 

. Information about existing services, re- 
ferrals to welfare, USES, maternity 
care, etc. 

O G. Don’t know 

O-H. Two or more services (B thru F) code 

here, check others 
OI. Question not asked 


Question 51. Since you learned about the 
neighborhood center, have you joined in any 
of its activities? [I Yes, O No (If yes, 
what?) (Prod if n to find out if they 
even talk of it to friends.) (Jot down 
answer.) 

(For coding only—do not check during 
interview.) 


O 1. Attended meetings of block clubs, etc. 
set up by center 

O 2. Passed on information, learned thru 
center to others 

© 3. Told people about the center or about 
services it has 

O 4. Volunteered time to work with the 
center 

O 5. Given money, helped raise money 

O 6. More than 1 of the above 

O 7. Nothing 

O 8. Question not asked 

O 9. No answer 


Question 52. Has a poverty worker or a 
block worker ever visited you, if so how many 
times? 

. Never 
Once 
Several times 
. Regularly 
No answer 

Question 53. Do you feel that the War on 
Poverty is doing any good? 

O 1. Alot of good 
O 2. Some good 
O 3. Not much good 
o 4. No good 
O 9. No answer 

Question 54. What do you think should be 
the purpose of the poverty program? 

(For coding only—do not check during 
interview.) 

O-A. Giving people service only such as food, 
employment, clothes, advice 

O B. Mainly service, but also help organize 
people to help themselves 

O C: Mainly help people organize to help 
themselves, but in the meantime, 
supply service 


oo000 oO 
1 w 
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O D. Help people organize and supply as 
little service as possible 
O E. Other 
O F. Don't know 
oO I. No answer 
Question 55. If you had $1000, what would 
you do with it? (Note exact answer) - 


O A. Down payment on a house 


O F. Buy car 
friends, etc. 


Ae 
J. Education 
K. Give to others 


Question 56. Do you take or have any of 
the following? (Check any yes answers) 
. Daily newspaper 

TV 


1 
2. 
3. Radio 
4. Weekly newspaper 
5. One or more weekly magazines 
6. A car 
7. A telephone 
8. None 
. No answer 

(For coding only—do not check during 
interview.) 

Number of items respondent indicated in 
answer to question 56. 


ooo00000 


o 
o 


; None 
. No answer 
Question 57. Do you often leave your neigh- 
borhood? C] Yes, U No. 
If not very often, why? (Jot down an- 
swer) 
Question 58. Who do you feel is the most 
effective leader and spokesman for Negroes? 
“(For coding only—do not check during 
interview.) 
O 1. Whitney Young 


noooooo 
CAPONE 
rj 
Q 
5 


Mohammed Ali (Cassius Clay) 
No answer 
I, Other 
Question 59. Do you know of any leaders in 
this neighborhood? U Yes, O No. Do you 
know of any in the city as a whole? U Yes, 
O No. 
(If yes) Who? 
(For coding only—do ‘not check during 
interview.) 
0 A. No leaders at all 
O B. No leader in neighborhood, some in city 
O C. Leaders in both neighborhood and city 
O D. Leader in neighborhood, not in city 
O I. Don’t know or no response 


(Question 60 was asked in the following 
order, however, the “yes” or “no” response 
was coded as Question 73.) 

Question 60. Do you think in general that 
it is necessary to riot in order that things be 
changed? [] Yes, O No. 

Are riots good, bad, or what? 

O A. Good, only way to get change 

O B. Some good, some bad 

gO C. Some good, mostly bad 

O D. Bad, serve no purpose, 
used 


m| 

5 

O 6. 

O 7. Dick Gregory 
o 8. 

o 9. 

oO 


shouldn't be 


O E. No response 
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Question 61. Who do you think should take 
care of the problems in this neighborhood? 
(Jot down actual answer 

(For coding only—do not check during 
interview.) 


O-A. Government 

O B. People can’t do anything, city or gov- 
ernment must handle 

O C. People should do some things, but need 
government support, help 

O D. People could do some things if they 
would band together, but they wont 

O. E. People could handle problem without 
government if they'd try, band to- 
gether, but they wont 

O F. People should handle problem together, 
don’t need government 

O G. Individuals can handle prob'em or 
leader can 

O H. Could not classify 

O I. No answer 

Here are some statements about which peo- 
ple feel very differently. Would you tell me 
whether you strongly agree, agree, disagree or 
strongly disagree with them. 

Question 62. It is best to live for today be- 
cause you can’t tell what tomorrow will 
bring? 

O 1. Strongly agree 
. Agree 


O 9. No answer 
Question 63. You can get almost anything 
you want if you just try hard enough. 
g 1, Strongly agree 
O 2, Agree 
O 3. Neutral 
O 4. Disagree 
O 5. Strongly disagree 
o 9. No answer 
Question 64. Things are what they are and 
probably won't ever be better. 


O 1. Strongly agree 
CO 2. Agree 
g 3. Neutral 
O. 4. Disagree 
O 5. Strongly disagree 
O 9. No answer 
Question 65. You can't change things no 
matter what you do. 


O 1. Strongly agree 
. Agree 


Question 66. Life has its up and downs but 
things are getting better in the long run. 


◻ 1. 3 agree 


Question 67. Riots have brought about 
long delayed improvements in the cities 
where they have occurred. 


Question 68. Head of Household (This 
question was derived from the responses to 
Question 12, sex; Question 13, marital status; 
and Question 22, number of children.) 

(For coding only—do not check during 
interview.) 

O A. Female head of house, female only 

OB. Female head of house, female plus 
children 

O C. Female head of house, female, children, 
others 
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O D. Female head of house, female, others 
(relatives) 

O E. Male head of house (single male) 

O F. Male head of house (with wife present) 

O G. Male head of house (wife, children) 

O H. Male head of house (wife, others) 

O I. Male head of house (no wife, others, 
including children) 

O J. No answer possible from given data 

Question 69. Number of rooms in living 
unit. (This question was asked during the 
interview immediately after Q 16.) 


O 1. One 
O 2. Two 
O 3. Three 
O 4. Four 
O 5. Five 
O 6. Six 
O 7. Seven 
O 8. Eight or more 
D 9. No answer 
Question 70. What are you doing about 
your housing problem(s)? (This question 


was asked during 

after Q 16.) 

O 1. No problem 

0 2. Probin but not doing anything about 
t 


O 3. Problem and doing something about it 
O 9. No answer 

Question 71. Why do feel the way you do 
about schools in the area? (The question was 
asked immediately following Question 24. 
Possible responses were printed on the ques- 
tionnaire.) 


the interview immediately 


CODE: 


O 1. No problems 
O 2. One problem 
O 3. Two or more problems 
Possible responses: 
O Rundown 
O Overcrowded 
O Cold 
O Windows, broken 
O Gloomy, dark 
O Insufficient play space 
O Insufficient textbooks, blackboards, etc. 
C Teachers (note good, bad, don’t care, etc.) 
O Counsellors (good, bad, not enough of) 
O Books, library (books out of date) 
O Playground equipment 
oO sports 
O No original play or enrichment trips 
O Principal 
O Curriculum (no Negro history, track sys- 
tem, vocational training, etc.) 
U Other: 
Question 72. Have you ever heard of Pride, 
Inc.? (This question was asked immediately 
following Question 47.) 
oO 1. Yes 
0 2. No 
O 9. No answer 
Question 73. Do you think it is 
to riot in order that things be changed? 
(This question was asked as Question 60 but 
coded here.) 
OO 1. Yes 
o 2. No 
O 9. No answer 
Question 74. In what area of the city do 
you reside? (This question was coded with- 
out asking.) 
O 1. NDC #1 
O 2. Cardozo 
O 3. South East 


CATEGORIES OF QUESTIONS IN POVERTY QUES- 
TIONNAIRE BY NUMBER 


Demographic Items: Q8, Q9, Q10, Q11, 5 — 
Q13, Q15, Q16, Q17, Q18, —7 25 Q26, 

Q29, Q30, Q33, Q68, Q69, 

Information Items: Q14, ato, Q20, Q31, 
Q34, Q35, Q36, Q37, Q38, Q40, Q41, Q42, Q43, 
Q44, Q45, Q47, Q49, Q50, Q51, Q52, Q56, Q57, 
Q58, Q59, Q72 

Attitudinal Items: Q21, Q23, Q24, Q32, Q39, 
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Q46, Q48, Q53, Q54, Q55, Q60, Q61, Q62, Q63, 
Q64, Q65, Q66, Q67, Q70, Q71, Q73 

City Problems: Q19, Q20, Q21, Q24, Q32, 
Q33, Q39, Q40, Q41, Q42, Q43, Q44, Q57, Q56, 
Q60, Q67, Q71, Q73 

Poverty Programs: Q15, Q34, Q35, Q36, Q37, 
Q38, Q45, Q46, Q47, Q48, Q49, Q50, Q51, Q52, 
Q53, Q54, Q55, Q61, Q72 


REGULATION OF MAXIMUM RATES 
OF INTEREST PAID ON TIME AND 
SAVINGS DEPOSITS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of 
Calendar No. 1323, S. 3133. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The ASSISTANT LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A 
bill (S. 3133) to extend for 2 years the 
authority for more flexible regulation of 
maximum rates of interest or dividends, 
higher reserve requirements, and open 
market operations in agency issues. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
8 85 to the present consideration of 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Banking and Currency, with amend- 
ments, on page 1, after line 6, insert a 
new section, as follows: 


Sec. 2. (a) The first sentence of section 19 
(j) of the Federal Reserve Act (12 U.S.C. 
371b.) is amended by striking out “limit by 
regulation” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“promulgate rules governing the payment of 
interest on deposits, including limitations 
on”. 

(b) The second sentence of section 18(g) 
of the Federal Deposit Insurance Act (12 
U.S.C. 1828(g)) is amended by striking out 
“limit by regulation” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “promulgate rules governing the pay- 
ment of interest on deposits, including limi- 
tations on”. 

(c) The first sentence of section 5B of the 
Federal Home Loan Bank Act (12 U.S.C. 
1425b.) is amended by striking out “limit by 
regulation” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“promulgate rules governing the payment of 
interest or dividends on deposits, shares, or 
withdrawable accounts, including limitations 
on“. 


And on page 2, after line 13, insert a 
new section, as follows: 


Sec. 3. (a) Paragraph (2) of section 14(b) 
of the Federal Reserve Act (12 U.S.C. 355) is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(2) Under the direction and regulations 
of the Federal Open Market Committee, to 
buy and sell in the open market, or to deal 
directly with the issuing agency In the pur- 
chase and sale of, any obligation which is a 
direct obligation of, or fully guranteed as to 
principal and interest by, any agency of the 
United States.” 

(b) It is the sense of the Congress that the 
authority conferred by paragraph (2) of sec- 
tion 14(b) of such Act be used, when altera- 
tive means cannot effectively be employed, to 
permit financial institutions to continue to 
supply reasonable amounts of funds to the 
mortgage market d periods of monetary 
stringency and rapidly rising interest rates. 


So as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and Hotse 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
7 of the Act of September 21, 1966 (80 Stat. 
823), as amended by the Act of September 
21, 1967 (81 Stat. 226), is hereby amended 
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by striking “two-year” and inserting in lieu 
thereof four-year“. 

Sec, 2. (a) The first sentence of section 
19(j) of the Federal Reserve Act (12 U.S.C. 
371b.) is amended by striking out “limit by 
regulation” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“promulgate rules governing the payment 
of interest on deposits, including limitations 
on”, 

(b) The second sentence of section 18(g) of 
the Federal Deposit Insurance Act (12 U.S.C. 
1828(g)) is amended by striking out limit 
by regulation” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“promulgate rules governing the payment of 
interest on deposits, including limitations 
on“. 

(e) The first sentence of section 5B of the 
Federal Home Loan Bank Act (12 U.S.C. 
1425b.) is amended, by striking out “limit 
by regulation” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“promulgate rules governing the payment 
of interest or dividends on deposits, shares, 
or withdrawable accounts, including limita- 
tions on”, 

Sec. 3. (a) Paragraph (2) of section 14(b) 
of the Federal Reserve Act (12 U.S.C. 355) 
is amended to read as follows: 

“(2) Under the direction and regulations 
of the Federal Open Market Committee, to 
buy and sell in the open market, or to deal 
directly with the issuing agency in the pur- 
chase and sale of, any obligation which is 
a direct obligation of, or fully guaranteed as 
to principal and interest by, any agency of 
the United States,” 

(b) It is the sense of the Congress that 
the authority conferred by paragraph (2) 
of section 14(b) of such Act be used, when 
alternative means cannot effectively be em- 
ployed, to permit financial institutions to 
continue to supply reasonable amounts of 
funds to the mortgage market during periods 
of monetary stringency and rapidly rising 
interest rates. 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
purpose of S. 3133 is to extend for 2 addi- 
tional years the authority to regulate 
the maximum rate of interest paid on 
time and savings deposits by commercial 
banks and insured thrift institutions. 
This temporary authority was first en- 
acted by the Congress on September 21, 
1966—Public Law 89-597—to restrain 
excessive rate competition between fi- 
nancial institutions. Rate wars between 
savings and loan associations and com- 
mercial banks had severely disrupted 
credit markets and had an especially 
adverse effect upon mortgage credit and 
the level of new housing starts. With 
continued pressure on credit markets, all 
financial agencies of the Government 
agree that an additional 2-year extension 
of the rate control authority is absolutely 
essential to help prevent a similar finan- 
cial disruption such as occurred in 1966. 

In addition to extending the rate con- 
trol authority, the bill as amended by 
the committee also provides the Federal 
Reserve Board with new authorities for 
stabilizing the flow of mortgage credit 
during periods of tight money. A second 
amendment approved by the committee 
gives the appropriate regulatory agencies 
added authority to prevent misleading 
and deceptive advertising with respect to 
time and savings deposits. 

Mr. President, I am sure most Members 
of the Senate will recall the near-panic 
conditions which existed in the money 
and capital markets in the fall of 1966. 
The competition for funds between com- 
mercial banks and thrift institutions 
became so stiff that savings and loan 
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associations saw money flowing out in- 
stead of in. The housing industry was 
severely hit—far more than any other 
sector. 

The excessive competition for funds 
was precipitated by the Federal Reserve 
Board in December of 1965. Without con- 
sulting the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board, the Fed raised the ceiling on com- 
mercial bank certificates of deposit from 
5 to 5½ percent. The action was appar- 
ently taken to relieve pressure on some 
of the larger money market banks about 
to undergo a net reduction in their 
amounts of outstanding certificates of 
deposit. However, the action succeeded 
in merely transferring the financial pres- 
sure from the commercial banking sec- 
tor to the savings and loan sector. Com- 
mercial banks across the country raised 
their certificates of deposit rates and 
pulled funds away from the savings and 
loans and the mortgage market. 

The competition for funds became so 
severe that Congress was forced to act by 
halting the excessive rate competition 
and providing the financial agencies with 
additional authorities to deal with the 
problem. As finally enacted, the act of 
September 21, 1966, included the follow- 
ing provisions: 

First. The authority of the bank reg- 
ulatory agencies to place limits on rates 
paid by banks was made discretionary 
rather than mandatory as under existing 
law; 

Second. The bank regulatory agencies 
were given broader authority to classify 
and differentiate time and savings de- 
posits for the purpose of establishing 
maximum rate ceilings. Under this 
broader authority, differentiations on the 
basis of the size of the CD have been 
made by the Board, which has set higher 
ceilings for business-type CD’s over $100,- 
000 and lower ceilings for consumer-type 
CD's under $100,000. It is the latter type 
of CD which competes directly with 
share accounts and savings certificates 
issued by savings and loan associations. 

Third. The Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board was granted parallel authority to 
establish rate ceilings for insured savings 
and loan associations and other institu- 
tions under its jurisdiction. Existing law 
contained no such authority. 

Fourth. The Federal Reserve was given 
additional power to curb credit expan- 
sion made possible by attracting time de- 
posits. The Board was given the author- 
ity to set reserve requirements against 
time deposits at a level between 3 and 10 
percent. Existing law limited such re- 
serve requirements to a level between 3 
and 6 percent. 

Fifth. The Federal Reserve Board was 
given the authority to purchase agency 
issues in the open market. Under existing 
law, open market operations were re- 
stricted primarily to U.S. Treasury secu- 
rities. Under the temporary authority, 
the Board could also purchase obliga- 
tions issued by FNMA or the Federal 
home loan banks, thus lending indirect 
support to the mortgage market. 

Sixth. All financial agencies were re- 
quired to consult with one another prior 
to making any changes in the rate ceil- 
ings for financial institutions under their 
jurisdiction. 
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ADVERTISING 


Mr. President, the committee approved 
an amendment which I offered author- 
izing the bank supervisory agencies and 
the Federal Home Loan Bank Board to 
“promulgate rules governing the payment 
of interest on deposits.” The existing law 
extends only to the establishment of 
maximum ceilings on deposits. The 
amendment is intended to clarify the 
authority of the financial agencies to 
issue rules and regulations to prohibit 
any misleading and deceptive advertis- 
ing concerning rates paid on time and 
savings deposits. 

During the hearings on S. 3133, the 
example was raised of a bank advertise- 
ment appearing in the Wall Street Jour- 
nal indicating the nominal annual rate 
on long-term certificates of deposit was 
5 percent but that the average annual 
yield was an “unbeatable 6.5 percent.” 
Presumably, the higher yield was calcu- 
lated on the assumption that the pe- 
riodic interest payments would also be 
reinvested at a nominal rate of 5 per- 
cent a year. The quotation of an average 
annual yield is a substantial departure 
from accepted financial practices. The 
three witnesses who testified on the bill— 
Gov. J. L. Robertson, Vice Chairman of 
the Board of Governors of the Federal 
Reserve System; Frederick L. Deming, 
Under Secretary of the Treasury for 
Monetary Affairs; and John E. Horne, 
Chairman of the Federal Home Loan 
Bank Board—all agreed that such adver- 
tising is misleading. 

Although the financial agencies have 
issued advertising guidelines in Decem- 
ber of 1966, there is some uncertainty as 
to whether adequate legal authority 
exists to strengthen the guidelines. The 
amendment is intended to remove any 
doubt on the part of the financial agen- 
cies that they have the necessary legal 
authority to deal with the problem of 
misleading advertising. The amendment 
is also supported by the American Bank- 
ers Association. 


DIRECT PURCHASE OF AGENCY ISSUES 


The committee approved an amend- 
ment which I offered to strengthen the 
authority of the Federal Reserve Board 
to soften the impact of a tight money 
policy on the homebuilding industry. 
The legislation which we are extending 
permits the Board to purchase in the 
open market securities issued by Federal 
agencies, such as FNMA participation 
certificates or Federal home loan bank 
consolidated debentures. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Wisconsin yield at that 
point? 

Mr, PROXMIRE. I am happy to yield 
to the chairman of the committee. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, in 3 
or 4 minutes I have to go to a conference 
committee meeting. As the Senator 
knows, I have an amendment to the part 
of the bill to which he just referred, The 
fear has been expressed that the pro- 
visions in the bill will require the Federal 
Reesrve to engage in this activity. 

As the Senator knows, I feel that it 
would be a good thing if we would write 
a provision into the law limiting the 
amount that the Federal Reserve would 
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be authorized to handle in this way. I 
have prepared and plan to offer the 
amendment which would limit it to $2 
billion, I hope that is acceptable to the 
Senator from Wisconsin, because I do 
have to go to this conference committee 
meeting now. 

Mr. President, I send my amendment 
to the desk at this time and ask that it 
be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

On page 2, line 22, before the period insert 
the following: “; except that the total 
amount of such obligations purchased by 
all Federal reserve banks in any one year 
under the authority of this paragraph shall 
not exceed 82,000, 000,000“. 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I hope 
that the Senate will support the amend- 
ment offered in committee by Senator 
Proxmire to give the Federal Reserve 
Board a greater role in the mortgage 
market. I am sure that every Member 
of the Senate would agree with the ob- 
jective of the amendment, which is to 
alleviate the impact on the housing in- 
dustry of a tight money policy. It is not 
fair for one industry to bear almost the 
entire burden of adjustment when the 
economy needs to be restrained. 

Although the objectives of the amend- 
ment are laudable, I do have certain 
reservations over the means employed to 
achieve the objectives. As a general rule, 
the credit creating powers of the Federal 
Reserve System should be used for the 
benefit of the entire economy and not 
for one specific sector of the economy. 
Nevertheless, the vulnerability of hous- 
ing to tight money is so acute that I be- 
lieve special measures are called for. 

In approving the amendment adopted 
in committee, it should be pointed out 
that its effect is only temporary. The 
entire legislation will expire in 2 years 
unless further extended by the Congress. 
I believe it is reasonable for the Federal 
Reserve to have a somewhat broader role 
in the housing market on a temporary 
2-year trial period. Following the expira- 
tion of the authority, Congress should 
be in a good position to judge whether it 
ought to be extended, made permanent, 
or deleted. 

I also believe that the authority should 
only be used to back up the mortgage 
market in a financial emergency when 
other means are not effective. In fact, 
when the amendment was considered by 
the committee, I asked the Treasury for 
language which in their judgment would 
make the proposal workable. The Treas- 
ury suggested that the authority to pur- 
chase agency issues be used only “when 
alternative means cannot effectively be 
employed.” 

This suggestion was agreed to by the 
committee and was added to the bill. At 
the time, I was led to believe the Treas- 
ury would accept the legislation as re- 
vised in accordance with their sugges- 
tions. Subsequent to the committee meet- 
ing, however, the Treasury announced 
that it was still opposed to the bill, even 
as modified. 

Frankly, I believe that the Treasury- 
suggested language goes a long toward 
removing many of their objections to the 
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amendment. The legislation certainly 
does not intend to give detailed instruc- 
tions to the Federal Reserve as to how 
it must carry out its responsibilities. In- 
stead, the legislation expresses the gen- 
eral objective that the housing industry 
should not be called upon to bear the en- 
tire burden of monetary restraint. In ad- 
dition, the legislation suggests one 
method for achieving this objective—that 
is, through the direct purchase of hous- 
ing agency obligations. However, if the 
Federal Reserve Board can develop al- 
ternative methods for achieving the 
same objective, they are entirely free to 
use those alternative methods. 

One alternative method might be to 
give thrift institutions greater access to 
the discount window. In this connection, 
I was pleased to see that the Federal Re- 
serve Board has this idea under active 
consideration. In announcing a special 
study of the discount window, a recent 
Federal Reserve release said, in part: 

The redesigned window would recognize 
the possibility that the Federal Reserve, in its 
role as lender of last resort to other sectors 
of the economy, might in extreme conditions 
find it necessary to extend circumscribed 
credit assistance to institutions other than 
commercial banks. This action would be 
taken only when all other sources of credit 
had been exhausted and failure of the trou- 
bled institutions would have a significant 
impact on the economy's financial struc- 
ture. 


I believe that the ideas carried in the 
Federal Reserve release are not too far 
apart from the objectives of the com- 
mittee amendment. The Fed itself seems 
to recognize that it has a special re- 
sponsibility to thrift institutions and 
thus to the housing industry. Rather 
than debating end objectives, we are 
really talking about the means em- 
ployed. And under the committee amend- 
ment, the Fed would have full authority 
to determine whatever means would do 
the most effective job. Thus, we are not 
tying the hands of the Fed. Instead, we 
ra giving them the widest possible lati- 
tude. 

In order to insure that the authority 
conferred upon the Federal Reserve 
Board is subject to proper restrictions, 
I am proposing an amendment which 
would restrict agency net purchases to 
not more than $2 billion in any 1 year. 
This language confirms the intent of the 
committee report to limit such author- 
ity to reasonable amounts. The adoption 
of the amendment should remove any 
fear that the authority might be abused 
by the Federal Reserve or that the Board 
might be subject to undue pressures to 
supply unlimited amounts of credit. 

Mr. President, I hope that the Sen- 
ate will approve my amendment and 
then sustain the committee position as 
amended. 

Mr. President, when I call up my 
amendment, I hope that the Senate will 
support it, as well as the amendment I 
offered in committee and which was ac- 
cepted by the Senator from Wisconsin. 
I believe that the Proxmire amendment, 
as amended, with this safeguard amend- 
ment, will be a good provision and should 
be enacted into law. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I hope 
that we can have a rollcall vote on the 
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amendment, because I think it is so sig- 
nificant that all Members of the Senate 
should be heard on this limitation and 
vote on the Sparkman amendment to my 
amendment. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Wisconsin allow me to ask 
a question of the Senator from Alabama? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Yes, indeed, I yield 
to the Senator from Ohio for the pur- 
pose of asking a question of the Senator 
from Alabama. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Does the amendment 
of the Senator from Alabama make it ob- 
ligatory upon the Federal Reserve Board 
to buy the bonds or certificates that will 
be issued? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. This is not an oblig- 
atory matter. 

As a matter of fact, I think the Senate 
committee has dealt with it with great 
care, Also, it is limited to periods of 
monetary stringency and rapidly rising 
interest rates. 

Before this amendment was accepted 
by the committee, I had a call from an 
official in the Department of the Treas- 
ury, who said to me, “If this amendment 
is to be adopted, I hope you will use lan- 
guage that we can live with.” I said, “Wwe 
will certainly be glad to incorporate any 
language you propose.” 

Actually, the language that was used 
in this amendment was dictated over the 
telephone by the general counsel of the 
Treasury Department. He is not the one 
who called me originally, but he is the 
one who dictated the language. Here is 
the way the provision reads in the bill. 
My amendment does not change this: 

It is the sense of the Congress that the 
authority conferred by paragraph (2) of sec- 
tion 14(b) of such Act be used, when alter- 
native means cannot effectively be employed, 
to permit financial institutions to continue 
to supply reasonable amounts of funds to the 
mortgage market during periods of monetary 
stringency and rapidly rising interest rates. 


That very moderate language was writ- 
ten into the bill largely at the instigation 
of the Treasury. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The Senator has an- 
swered my question, but I still have 
grave concern about the field into 
which we are entering by invading the 
jurisdiction of the Federal Reserve 
Board. Up until now, ever since the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board was created, which I 
believe was in 1912, or some time after 
Mr, Wilson was elected, it was intended 
that the fiscal and monetary matters of 
the Nation should be vested in the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, a nonpolitical—_— 

Mr. SPARKMAN. May I suggest 
monetary, not fiscal? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Yes, monetary; but 
here is an effort that the Federal Re- 
serve Board 

Mr. SPARKMAN. May I answer that, 
because I must leave to go to a 
conference? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Yes. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The Federal Reserve 
Board is an agency independent of the 
executive department; it is not inde- 
pendent of the Congress. Let us remem- 
ber that. The Federal Reserve Board is 
a creature of the Congress. These are 
guidelines. 

May I call the attention of the Senator 
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to the fact that in the newspapers Sun- 
day and yesterday there were articles 
dealing with projected action on the 
part of the Federal Reserve Board to 
open up easier credit, easier financing, 
to the commercial banks? 

I have a great respect for the Federal 
Reserve System, but we are not asking 
in this legislation any more of the Fed- 
eral Reserve than the Federal Reserve 
has voluntarily, of its own accord, given 
to the commercial banks of this coun- 
try. In fact, we are not asking as much. 
Some figures were related in one of those 
articles. By one stroke of the pen, one 
vote of the Board, as much as $3.8 bil- 
lion were to be given to the commercial 
banks. 

My amendment would limit what could 
be given under this arrangement to $2 
billion, and it could be given only in 
times of extreme stringency and high 
interest rates. 

I think that is a fair limitation and 
ought to take care of any need. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I realize that the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board is a creature of Con- 
gress, but when it was established there 
was yelling from the housetops that the 
monetary policies of this Government 
had been liberated from intrusion by 
politicians who would use their political 
power in a manner to advance them- 
selves, even though the monetary situa- 
tion of the country might be in danger. 

I have felt all the time that any inva- 
sion of the powers which were granted 
the Federal Reserve Board would fore- 
bode danger to our country. 

I understand that the Federal Reserve 
Board opposes the provisions of the bill, 
as distinguished, for the moment, from 
the amendment that is offered by the 
Senator from Alabama. The U.S. Treas- 
ury Department opposes the provision. 
The Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion opposes it. The Federal Home Loan 
Board opposes it. All oppose this purpose 
to chip away the power of the Federal 
Reserve Board. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield just a moment? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I yield. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, first, 
may I ask for the yeas and nays? 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Alabama withhold that re- 
quest for a moment? I have an amend- 
ment to offer. Let us get the yeas and 
nays on both of them. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Let us get the yeas 
and nays ordered on them en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The yeas 
and nays cannot be ordered on an 
amendment not yet before the Senate. 
The Chair suggests that the yeas and 
nays be ordered on the amendment of the 
Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays on the Sparkman 
amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the yeas and 
nays be ordered on the amendment which 
I will offer, and which is at the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is the 
Senator from Utah asking unanimous 
consent that it be in order to ask for the 
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yeas and nays on the amendment which 
he will later offer? 

Mr. BENNETT. The Senator from 
Utah is making that request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

The Chair hears none. Is there a suffi- 
cient second? 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
legislation we passed in 1966, which we 
are extending, permits the Board to buy 
in the open market securities issued by 
Federal agencies such as FNMA partici- 
pation certificates or the Federal home 
loan consolidated debentures. 

Although many Members of Congress 
thought this authority would be vigor- 
ously used by the Board—that was the 
1966 authority we granted—virtually no 
direct open-market purchases have been 
made by the Federal Reserve Board. One 
reason advanced by the Board for not 
buying agency issues in the open mar- 
ket is that there is no assurance that 
the proceeds from such purchases would 
necessarily find their way back to the 
mortgage market, particularly if the 
purchase were made from non-mortgage- 
oriented investors such as commercial 
banks. 

The committee amendment would 
remedy this objection by giving the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board the authority to pur- 
chase such issues directly from the 
agency as well as in the open market. 
Thus, direct purchases of obligations 
issued by FNMA or the Federal home 
loan banks would insure that the funds 
were channeled directly into the mort- 
gage market. 

In addition to providing direct pur- 
chase authority, the amendment also 
expresses the sense of Congress concern- 
ing the use of such authority. It is ex- 
pected that the purchase of agency is- 
sues would be used “to permit financial 
institutions to continue to supply rea- 
sonable amounts of funds to the mort- 
gage market during periods of monetary 
stringency and rapidly rising interest 
rates.” 

HOW THE DIRECT PURCHASE AMENDMENT 

WOULD WORK 

The aim of the amendment is not to 
subsidize mortgages or to insulate hous- 
ing completely from monetary policy, 
but rather to supply a limited source of 
funds to the mortgage market, and par- 
ticularly to savings and loan associa- 
tions, during periods of extremely tight 
money and rapidly rising interest rates 
such as occurred during 1966—and such 
as might very well reoccur during the 
last half of 1968. During 1966, the proc- 
ess of “disintermediation” caused sub- 
stantial disruption to the mortgage 
market. 

Rapidly rising interest rates caused 
many savers to switch their funds from 
financial institutions to direct purchases 
of bonds and Government securities. To 
some extent, commercial banks were able 
to respond by raising their interest rates 
paid on time deposits and certificates of 
deposits, as well as the rates charged for 
their loans to compensate for the higher 
cost of obtaining deposits. 

Savings and loan associations could 
not compete as effectively for funds be- 
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cause most of their existing portfolios 
were invested in long term mortgages 
contracted for in earlier years at lower 
rates of interest. Since the savings and 
loans were “locked in” with respect to 
their earning assets, they were limited in 
their ability to compete for funds by rais- 
ing their rates on savings deposits. 

The Federal home loan banks can sup- 
ply advances to individual associations. 
However, in 1966 it was unable to supply 
enough funds to the industry as a whole 
to prevent a precipitous drop in housing 
starts. As a matter of fact, housing starts 
dropped to a real depression level. The 
Federal home loan banks can only raise 
money for relending to member associa- 
tions by borrowing in the open market. 
These funds must, in turn, be reloaned to 
member associations at the market rate 
since the operation of the home loan 
banks are economically self-sustaining. 
Thus, the rates charged on advances 
from the Federal home loan banks in- 
crease as market rates increase. As a re- 
sult, many associations cannot afford to 
borrow from the home loan banks at 
these higher rates since they are locked 
into the lower rates earned on their exist- 
ing mortgage portfolio. 

Because of rapidly rising interest rates, 
savings and loans suffered a substantial 
loss of savings inflow in 1966 due to disin- 
termediation. Net savings and other in- 
flow fell from $8.7 billion in 1965 to $2.8 
billion in 1966, a drop of 68 percent. In- 
creased advances from the home loan 
banks rose by only $200 million, not 
nearly enough to offset the drop in sav- 
ings inflows. As a result, net flows of resi- 
dential mortgage credit from savings and 
loans fell from $7.7 billion during 1965 to 
$2.7 billion during 1966, or a drop of 65 
percent. In the aggregate, all other 
sources of mortgage credit were able to 
maintain their supply, hence savings and 
loans were primarily responsible for the 
drop in total net mortgage credit flows 
from $16.2 billion in 1965 to $11 billion in 
1966, or a decrease of 32 percent. 

Although a tight money policy is sup- 
posed to restrain the economy by cutting 
back on all investment, business invest- 
ment rose by a very sharp amount—13 
percent—during 1966. As a matter of 
fact, that was one of the biggest years 
in history for investment by business in 
plant and equipment. This may be con- 
trasted with a 21-percent drop in housing 
starts and a 10-percent drop in resi- 
dential construction expenditures. Hous- 
ing has clearly borne a disproportionate 
share of the restraint. 

If the Federal Reserve Board had the 
authority conferred by the proposed 
amendment, it would be able to channel 
funds to savings and loans during future 
periods of disintermediation, thus re- 
ducing the severe blow to housing. During 
the period such as 1966, purchases of $1 
to $2 billion of FHLB obligations would 
have provided substantial relief for 
housing. Although an additional $1 or $2 
billion of mortgage credit would not have 
completely insulated the housing in- 
dustry from the effects of tight money, 
it would have softened the blow. 

This is the point I wish to make, Mr. 
President, and I am afraid I shall have to 
make it over and over again; that we are 
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not trying, in this amendment, to prevent 
the housing industry from bearing its 
share of the restraint when the Federal 
Reserve Board decides to put on the 
brakes, It should, and it will have to. 
What we are saying is that it should not 
bear the overwhelming amount of re- 
straint it suffered in 1966, when it was 
almost shoved into a major depression, 
while business was expanding at a record 
pace. Purchases of this magnitude would, 
of course, have to be offset by simul- 
taneous sales of Federal securities in 
order to maintain the same effect on 
bank reserves and the money supply. 

This is not an inflationary bill. The 
bill would recognize that the Federal Re- 
serve Board has an obligation to do its 
best to stabilize prices and, in periods of 
strain on the economy, to reduce the 
money supply. Obviously, it increases the 
money supply when it buys the obliga- 
tions of the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board and FNMA; and in order to coun- 
terbalance that, it will be necessary for 
it to sell Treasury bills. 

This is what we expect it to do. We 
expect it to be able to sell Treasury obli- 
gations in order to neutralize any infla- 
tionary effect that would be effected by 
its purchase of Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board obligations, 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr, President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I am happy to yield 
to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I am reading from a 
letter addressed to the Senator from Ala- 
bama [Mr. SparKMAN] by William Mc- 
Chesney Martin, Jr., of the Board of Gov- 
ernors of the Federal Reserve System. 

In the letter, he states: 

If the Federal Reserve were directed to fur- 
nish several billion dollars to support the 
mortgage market, the result would be to add 
that amount of dollars to bank reserves, 
which would in turn stimulate the banking 
system to expand money and credit by sev- 
eral times that amount. This would of course 
be inflationary unless some way could be 
found to absorb these reserves. It has been 
suggested that the inflationary impact of 
our purchases of agency issues could be off- 
set by sales of Treasury obligations out of 
the System's portfolio. Such sales, in the vol- 
ume that would probably be necessary, would 
seriously complicate the Treasury’s task of 
managing the public debt. The System might 
then face the difficult choice of abandoning 
the effort to support the mortgage market, 
or continuing it notwithstanding its infia- 
ionary impact, or attempting to make off- 
setting sales of Treasury obligations at the 
risk of disrupting the market for Treasury 
securities. 


The Senator has just stated that the 
inflationary effect of the Federal Reserve 
Board buying these issues could be offset 
by selling securities out of the portfolio, 
but the Chairman of the Board of Gov- 
ernors of the Federal Reserve Board 
points out the fallacy or the weakness of 
that proposal. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. No, indeed. In the 
first place, this letter was written before 
Senator Sparkman proposed his amend- 
ment. The Sparkman amendment would 
limit the amount the Federal Reserve 
Board could buy to $2 billion. It could 


not buy any more. 
Chairman Martin said they might 
have to buy $10 billion, or more than $10 
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billion, but under the amendment $2 bil- 
lion would be the maximum amount. 

If the Senator will read carefully what 
Mr. Martin said, he will find he said that 
if an attempt is made to offset this in- 
crease in the money supply by purchas- 
ing obligations of the Federal Home Loan 
Bank Board, or of FNMA, if they try to 
offset it by trying to sell Treasury se- 
curities, and the assumption made by 
Chairman Martin is that they might have 
to buy many billions and therefore sell 
so many billion of Treasury securities it 
would upset the market. But they would 
not have to sell more than $2 billion of 
them, because that is the limit on the 
amount of Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board obligations, that the Federal Re- 
serve Board could buy under the Spark- 
man amendment. 

If that were ineffective, it would be in- 
effective. We will just have to see whether 
it works or not. We do not know. Our 
judgment, and the judgment of many 
economists, is that an infusion of $1 to 
$2 billion in 1966 would have greatly 
helped the housing market. 

At any rate, it would not be possible 
to buy more than $2 billion of these ob- 
ligations, even if the Federal Reserve 
Board wanted to do it, and I am sure 
they would not, if the Sparkman amend- 
ment is agreed to. I support the amend- 
ment and the Senator from Ohio and 
the Senator from Utah should support 
it. If that amendment is agreed to, it 
would not be possible for the Fed to 
buy more than $2 billion of these obliga- 
tions. And that amount can readily be 
offset by selling $2 billion of Treasury 
bills. That would completely eliminate 
any inflationary impact of the purchase 
by the Federal Reserve Board. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. But that is not what 
Mr. McChesney Martin says in his letter. 
He negatives completely the argument 
that by the selling of Treasury obliga- 
tions the problem would be solved. He 
says that it would completely disrupt the 
ability to manage the debt. He does not 
in any manner approve this method of 
solving the problem. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, let 
us go over his words. He says: 

Such sales, in the volume that would prob- 
ably be necessary, would seriously compli- 
cate the Treasury’s task of managing the 
public debt. 


This obviously assumes that the Fed 
would have to buy several billions. How- 
ever, we limit its purchases to $2 billion 
in volume. So they would have to sell 
only $2 billion. And this is very easy 
for the Federal Reserve Board to do; 
$2 billion in sales of Treasury bills over 
a reasonable period would not, in my 
view, really upset the money market. 
This could be absorbed. 

This is about 3 percent of the out- 
standing Treasury bills; $2 billion in 
Treasury bills is not so great as to cause 
any real difficulty. 

The Sparkman amendment is essen- 
tial. It is a very constructive and im- 
portant amendment. I think the Senator 
from Ohio raised a good point in the 
absence of the Sparkman amendment. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The Senator assumed 
that I was going to support the Spark- 
man amendment. I would want first to 
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explore the ultimate impact that a pro- 
posal of this type is likely to have in the 
future upon the avowed purpose followed 
for more than 50 years, that the mone- 
tary problems of the Nation shall be left 
in the hands of a nonpolitical body. And 
in accordance with the views expressed 
by the minority, this is the first time in 
more than 50 years that we have stuck 
our hands into the operations of the 
Federal Reserve Board by telling the 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board as the 
bill urgently contemplates, that it could 
negative the judgment of the Federal 
Reserve Board. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I say 
to the Senator from Ohio that in 1946 
the Senate passed the Employment Act 
which has set a guideline for the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board and required them 
to tailor their monetary policy in such 
a way as to encourage maximum growth 
and high level or full employment con- 
sistent with price stability. 

That was an action by Congress. And 
Congress, whether we like it or not, can- 
not get away from the Constitution 
which provides very clearly that the 
Congress shall have the duty to coin 
money and regulate the value thereof. 

Many times Chairman Martin has 
come before our Joint Economic Com- 
mittee and before the Banking Commit- 
tee, and he has admitted in response to 
questions that the Federal Reserve Board 
is a creature of the Congress and that 
they will do whatever we require them 
to do. 

We would be derelict in our duty if we 
were simply to delegate the money power 
to the Federal Reserve Board, walk away 
and forget it. We have not done it in the 
past. I do not think we should do it in 
the future, 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, let us 
assume that in 1946 there was a bit of 
invasion and that we contemplate ex- 
panding that invasion and find solace in 
the proposition that it might help the 
mortgage loan business and the other 
people who want the bill. However, when 
we do that, we are invading the author- 
ity which was proclaimed from the 
housetops during the Wilson adminis- 
tration about the great achievement in 
establishing the Federal Reserve Board 
and taking away from political tempta- 
tions the control of the monetary system. 

In one situation in Ohio about 20 
years ago, the question arose whether a 
5-cent fare could sustain the operation 
of a street transportation system. The 
company was asking 10 cents. The coun- 
cil refused to grant the 10 cents, but put 
the matter on the ballot for the voters 
to decide whether they wanted to pay 5 
cents or 10 cents. That was a political 
approach. 

I say respectfully to the Senator from 
Wisconsin that we are entering into a 
most dangerous field. Arguments have 
been made by a Representative that he 
would want to take away from the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board completely the powers 
it now has. I shuddered with fear every 
time I heard his arguments. 

I recognize the sincerity of the pur- 
pose of the Senator from Wisconsin. 
However, on this issue I have difficulty 
in agreeing with him. 
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Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I want 
to make one other remark in connection 
with my colloquy with the Senator from 
Ohio. Purchase of these obligations is en- 
tirely up to the judgment of the Federal 
Reserve Board. It is not something that 
the Federal Home Loan Bank Board can 
determine. The Federal Reserve Board 
alone under the bill can determine 
whether alternative means can be effec- 
tively employed to provide a reasonable 
amount of mortgage funds during mone- 
tary stringency. They determine that. 
They have the jurisdiction. 

Of course, Congress provides the word 
“reasonable,” but it is up to the Fed to 
interpret the word “reasonable.” 

It seems to me that this is a fair and 
moderate kind of a guideline for the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, would 
the bill as it originally emerged from 
the committee, without the Sparkman 
amendment, make it obligatory upon the 
Federal Reserve System to buy, or was it 
permissive for it to buy? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. SPARKMAN] was correct 
when he said that it was up to the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board to exercise its judg- 
ment. It required that whenever the 
Federal Reserve Board, in its judgment, 
deems it is necessary, it will provide 
funds to the housing market by buying 
these obligations. But the Fed deter- 
mines when it is reasonable. They de- 
termine whether alternative means are 
available. So they have a great deal of 
discretion within the guidelines, just as 
the employment guidelines leave it up to 
them when it is necessary to employ a 
monetary policy that will maximize em- 
ployment. It is up to them to make the 
decision. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Was that in the bill 
as it came from the committee? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Yes, it was. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. It made it discretion- 
ary with them, controlled by certain 
guidelines, however. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. It is expected that 
the Fed would purchase the obligations 
of the home loan banks on such terms 
-as would permit relending to savings and 
loans at rates which savings and loans 
were able to pay, given the current aver- 
age yield on their earning assets. During 
periods of substantial disintermedia- 
tion, the rate charged by the Fed could 
be less than the market rate. 

It is expected, however, that the rate 
would not normally be less than the dis- 
count rate charged for advances to 
member commercial banks. 

Once monetary conditions had eased 
and interest rates began to level off or 
decline, the Federal home loan banks 
could then begin retiring their debt with 
the Federal Reserve Board. The Board 
would not be expected to be a net sup- 
plier of mortgage credit over the life of a 
business cycle. Instead, the objective 
would be to help smooth out the cyclical 
swings in the housing industry occa- 
sioned by swings in monetary policy. 

This again is very important because 
it shows the relationship between the 
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kind of action we are asking here and 
the discounting which the Federal Re- 
serve Board does now for every member 
bank that wants to borrow money from 
the Federal Reserve. They are free to 
borrow money. 

It was announced just within the last 
48 hours, as the Senator from Alabama 
said, that the Federal Reserve Board has 
every intention of greatly widening its 
discount function. This is at the initia- 
tive of the banks. But the pending bill 
places discretion entirely with the Board 
to determine whether they will buy these 
obligations. 

NEED FOR FEDERAL RESERVE BACKUP 


Mr. President, the need for the amend- 
ment approved by the committee is 
amply demonstrated by the experience 
of 1966. The advantages of the Fed pur- 
chasing agency issues can be summarized 
as follows: 

First. The authority given the Board 
will tend to assure a more equitable allo- 
cation of the impact of a tight-money 
policy. The housing sector will not be 
called upon to bear a disproportionate 
share of the cutbacks as it was in 1966 
and in previous periods of a restrictive 
money policy. 

Mr. President, in testimony before the 
Senate Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee, Governor Maisel, of the Federal 
Reserve Board, testified that although 
the housing industry represents 3 per- 
cent of the gross national product, it 
suffered more than 60 percent of the 
cutback that was effected by monetary 
policy in 1966. Think of that. After all, 
it is well enough for Members of Congress 
to say we can leave this to the Federal 
Reserve Board; it is up to them. But 
we in the Congress have a responsibility. 
The Constitution gives us that responsi- 
bility. We are now simply proposing 
guidelines that will direct the Federal 
Reserve Board to use its judgment to 
provide a reasonable amount of funds 
to the housing market when that is 
necessary. 

Second. The authority will help to 
achieve the congressional policy con- 
tained in the 1949 Housing Act of pro- 
viding a decent home for every American 
family. When the housing industry is 
clobbered by tight money, it is the poor 
and underprivileged who suffer the most. 

Those who have studied our housing 
needs realize how difficult it is to induce 
builders to construct housing for low- 
and moderate-income families. Profit 
margins are generally greater on middle- 
and upper-income housing. Thus, when 
tight money restricts the flow of mort- 
gage credit, housing for low-income 
families is restricted the most. This con- 
clusion is supported by Bureau of the 
Census data which show the average cost 
per unit rising during periods of tight 
money. 

Mr. President, just recently, Congress 
passed a housing bill. It passed the Sen- 
ate some time ago and passed the House 
more recently. The whole purpose of that 
bill was to increase housing starts, espe- 
cially for people with low income and 
moderate income in this country. There 
is no question that that bill cannot pos- 
sibly succeed unless funds are made 
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available to the housing industry; and 
the bill before the Senate now, in my 
view, is just as essential as the housing 
bill itself, if we are really going to have 
housing. It is one thing to pass a housing 
bill, which we passed. It is something 
else to provide the funds to be available 
to make that housing bill a reality. 

Third. The authority will also tend to 
improve the efficiency of the housing in- 
dustry by stabilizing cyclical savings in 
housing starts. Resources cannot be 
moved into and out of the housing in- 
dustry without some additional cost. 
Hence, a more stable rate of residential 
construction should result in lower con- 
struction costs and housing prices. 
Monetary policy would be inherently 
more efficient if it could spread its impact 
more broadly throughout the economy 
instead of centering upon one sector. 

What happened in 1966 is not only 
devastating for people who work in the 
homebuilding industry, by creating a 
depression, but also, it is inefficient, be- 
cause you move your resources and labor 
out of the housing industry, and to get 
them back again is inefficient and inef- 
fective. 

Fourth. The mere existence of a par- 
tial Federal Reserve backup to the mort- 
gage market will increase confidence 
and further stability within the savings 
and loan industry. The frightening ex- 
perience of 1966 is still fresh in mind. 
The threat of an additional round of 
disintermediation might very well cause 
savings and loan associations to over- 
react by drastically cutting new mortgage 
commitments. However, if the industry 
realizes the Federal Reserve System is 
committed toward replacing a portion of 
any sharp reduction in mortgage credit, 
the savings and loan industry will be 
inclined to maintain a more stable rate 
of mortgage lending. 

Fifth. The authority will help main- 
tain competitive equality between com- 
mercial banks and thrift institutions. It 
should be emphasized that the Federal 
Reserve Board does not conduct mone- 
tary policy in a vacuum. The Board also 
has numerous bank supervisory duties 
which causes it to maintain close con- 
tact with the banking community. In- 
deed, the very structure of the Federal 
Reserve System insures the representa- 
tion of commercial banking viewpoints. 

As is the case with many regulatory 
agencies, the regulators often become 
spokesman for the regulated. 

I believe the people on the Federal 
Reserve Board are of the highest in- 
tegrity. They are very able men, and I 
admire them greatly. But it is perfectly 
obvious to anyone who has experience in 
Government that this is what has hap- 
pened to regulatory agencies. They do be- 
come identified with the interests of the 
people they regulate. We all know the 
reason for that. The Federal Reserve 
System must continually guard against 
this tendency so that it does not disad- 
vantage competing nonbank financial 
institutions. An example of this tendency 
which comes immediately to mind is the 
increase in the regulation Q ceiling on 
commercial bank certificates of deposits 
in December of 1965 from 5 percent to 
5% percent. In responding to pressures 
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from the commercial banking industry, 
the Federal Reserve merely succeeded in 
transferring the burden of adjustment to 
the savings and loan industry. 

Another more recent example is the 
announcement Monday by the Federal 
Reserve System of a proposed liberaliza- 
tion of the discount facility for commer- 
cial banks. The proposal would permit 
any member bank to borrow at least 10 
percent of its capital on a “no questions 
asked“ basis. If adopted by the Board 
and it seems inevitable that something 
close to this will be adopted by the 
Board—this proposal would permit auto- 
matic loans of more than $3 billion to 
commercial banks for up to 6 months out 
of the year. Moreover, member banks 
would be able to obtain still additional 
credit for seasonal and emergency needs. 
Such liberalized borrowing authority 
could enable commercial banks to gain 
a tremendous competitive advantage over 
thrift institutions. 

The proposal that the Fed supply be- 
tween $1 and $2 billion of credit to sav- 
ings and loan associations during periods 
of tight money seems to be an extremely 
modest suggestion when compared with 
the day in and day out volume of credit 
which the Fed contemplates supplying 
commercial banks. The proposal in the 
amendment before us would only par- 
tially redress the competitive imbalance 
between banks and savings and loan as- 
sociations fostered by Federal Reserve 
policies. But, more important, it would 
serve to indicate that Congress intends 
the Federal Reserve Board should have 
a responsibility to all financial institu- 
tions and not merely to commercial 
banks. 

Mr. President, in conclusion, let me 
summarize by saying that, after all is 
said and done, the basic policy question 
raised by the committee amendment is 
quite simple: Should the Federal Reserve 
Board deal only with the economy as a 
whole, or should it have some limited 
statutory responsibility for the housing 
sector of our economy? 

For a variety of reasons, the Federal 
Reserve would prefer to deal only with 
the aggregate economy. But Congress 
must decide not on the basis of what the 
Federal Reserve Board would prefer, but 
rather on the basis of what is best for 
the country. 

To sum up the arguments for the com- 
mittee amendment: 

First. It insures that housing will not 
bear the brunt of a tight money policy. 
The 3 percent of the business in this 
country, 3 percent of the gross national 
profit, will not, as in 1966, bear 60 per- 
cent of the cutback which is effected 
when monetary policy is restricted as it 
was in 1966. 

Second. It furthers national policy of 
turning slumdwellers into homeowners. 

Third. It improves the efficiency of the 
housing industry and lowers housing 
costs. 

Fourth. It maintains confidence and 
stability in the savings and loan industry. 

Fifth. It helps maintain competitive 
equality between financial institutions. 

I hope that the Senate will overwhelm- 
ingly sustain the judgment of the Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee by retain- 
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ing the committee amendment giving 
the Federal Reserve a greater role in the 
mortgage market. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Is it not a fact that 
the Federal Reserve Board, the US. 
Treasury Department, the Federal De- 
posit Insurance Corporation, and the 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board oppose 
this proposal? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. No; that is not quite 
correct. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Is it substantially 
correct? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Frankly, it does not 
surprise me. After all, when the admin- 
istration takes a position, we do not ex- 
pect one agency to move one way and 
one to move another. They all do what 
the President has decided they will do. 
Whenever the administration takes a po- 
sition for or against proposed legislation, 
they speak as one voice. 

Mr. Horne, the Chairman of the Fed- 
eral Home Loan Bank Board, was asked 
specifically about this, and this is the 
answer he gave. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. From where is the 
Senator reading? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I am reading, unfor- 
tunately, from something that has not 
been printed as yet. It is the transcript 
of the hearings before the committee 
of the House of Representatives. This 
was on June 25. 

The question asked by Mr. WIDNALL 
was: “Are you opposed to this amend- 
ment?” 

Mr. Horne replied, “No, sir.” 

Then, earlier in response to a question 
by Mr. Parman, Mr. Horne had a very 
modest statement in which he said: 

I simply have to say that while I want the 
situation relieved, I do not feel that I am well 
enough versed in the complexities between 
the Fed and the Treasury that I should do 
more in this respect than to defer to the 
Administration’s position or to defer to the 
Federal Reserve Board and Treasury position. 


I submit the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board did not take any emphatic posi- 
tion. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Is it not fair to de- 
duce that Mr. Horne said he would defer 
his judgement to that of the Federal Re- 
serve Board and the Treasury? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. He made his posi- 
tion, as the good soldier that he is, as 
clear as he could. If my experience with 
various financial agencies has taught 
me anything, it is how to read between 
the lines. In this instance Mr. Horne has 
replied, as an administration appointee. 
He had to reply as he did. I do not see how 
he could go much further and still be in 
the administration. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. It seems to me that 
it is a fact that those agencies of the Fed- 
eral Government which are directly in- 
volved and have been burdened with 
direct responsibility in the matter uni- 
formly say that what is proposed is not 
good. The Federal Reserve Board says it 
is not good and the Treasury Department 
says it is not good. Horne yields to the 
1 Reserve Board and said it is not 
g 


The Senator from Wisconsin has said 
that if Horne were free from the domi- 
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nation of the other two influences and 
the administration he might take a dif- 
ferent position. That may or may not be. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I have 
listened to the debate with a great deal 
of interest. There is no question but what 
the bill, as introduced, S. 3133, should 
be passed, but we now are really discuss- 
ing the question of amendments. 

An amendment was added in the com- 
mittee, introduced and sponsored and 
supported by the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin [Mr. Proxmire], and the minority 
members of the committee all voted 
against it. 

We have been arguing about that 
amendment today, at the last minute, 
the chairman of the committee has pre- 
sented an amendment which is between 
my proposal to strike the whole thing 
out and the position of the Senator from 
Wisconsin. I am interested to see the 
Senator from Wisconsin argues for the 
amendment but insists on a record vote 
in order that the Senate may work its 
will. I have a strong suspicion that it was 
offered at his request. 

Mr. President, I ask that the amend- 
ment I have at the desk be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. TAL- 
MADGE in the chair). The amendment 
will be read. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

On page 2, beginning at line 14, strike out 
all down through line 5 on page 3. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment of the Senator from Utah 
is not in order at the present time in 
view of the pending amendment of the 
Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. BENNETT. Fortunately, the 
amendment has been read so that it is 
in the Recorp. I will call it up when it 
is proper to do so. 

Mr. President, the bill before us, as I 
have said, should be supported except 
for the amendment which was added by 
the majority against the opposition of 
the minority. The fact that it was op- 
posed by all of the minority members 
does not make it a partisan matter be- 
cause as already brought out it is 
strongly opposed by the Federal Reserve 
Board, the Treasury, the Secretary of 
the Treasury, FDIC, and by the Federal 
Home Loan Bank Board, all of which are 
independent agencies or a part of the 
Democratic administration. 

The Senator from Utah again finds 
himself in the position, as a member of 
the minority party, of trying to defend 
a position taken by the administration 
against those men who head the commit- 
tee and who should be strongly support- 
ing this program. 

In addition to the united opposition 
from the Federal agencies, the amend- 
ment is also opposed by major segments 
of the banking community, mortgage 
bankers, and the life insurance industry, 
and others who make up a majority of 
the mortgage financing in this country. 
It is also opposed by some savings and 
loan associations which realize it might 
give them a temporary benefit, but that 
it also sets up long-run dangers. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield at this point? 

Mr. BENNETT. I yield. 
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Mr. LAUSCHE. Can the Senator tell 
why the mortgage loan institutions are 
opposing it and why some savings and 
loan institutions are opposing it? The 
Senator just stated they realize it may 
bring them some temporary benefits but 
the long range dangers are far greater 
than they want to assume. 

Mr. BENNETT. I believe as my speech 
goes on it will be evident, but, to put the 
answer into a single sentence, this pro- 
posal would attempt to channel some 
money selectivity into hands of mortgage 
lenders but at the same time weaken the 
power of the Federal Reserve to control 
the threat of inflation and/or cause other 
interest rates to rise. So while they might 
make additional mortgages, the long 
term inflationary effect would be dam- 
aging to them and the entire economy. 
Some of them realize that. 

Mr, LAUSCHE. Is it not a fact in sub- 
stance that they recognize there should 
not be a chipping away of the authority 
and the power that has been granted to 
the Federal Reserve Board in managing 
the money supply and the monetary 
problems of the Nation? 

Mr. BENNETT. I think that lies at 
the heart of the problem. 

Mr. President, it is possible that some 
persons might be misled into believing 
a vote against the committee amendment 
in the bill would be a vote against the 
housing industry and the financial in- 
stitutions which supply funds to the 
mortgage market. Such a conclusion is 
not warranted. It is my view that the 
amendment is not only undesirable on 
balance with all other factors considered, 
but also that it would not benefit the 
housing industry either. 

Let no one accuse this Congress of 
neglecting the housing industry or not 
taking action to avoid a repetition of the 
situation which is used as the basis of 
need for this amendment. 

In our minority report, filed when this 
bill was reported, we enumerated some 
of the actions taken by the Senate, the 
regulatory agencies, and the industry it- 
self, since the crisis of 1966. 

I do not intend to discuss each of these 
in detail, but I would like to just men- 
tion some of them: 

First. The Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee held extensive hearings to receive 
the suggestions of all who were inter- 
ested. 

Second. FHA-VA statutory interest 
rate ceilings were removed to provide for 
more flexibility. 

Third. Mortgage market instruments 
have been made more marketable. 

Fourth. Federal National Mortgage As- 
sociation authorizations to assist were 
increased nearly $5 billion. 

Fifth. Flexible interest rate regulation 
was enacted and extended as we are now 
doing in this bill. 

Sixth. A study of the Federal Home 
Loan Bank System to determine among 
other things if and how the system can 
more effectively fulfill its responsibility. 

Seventh. Several major acts giving the 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board greater 
authority to maintain a healthy savings 
and loan industry have been enacted, 

Eighth. Structural changes have been 
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approved for the Federal National Mort- 
gage Association which should prove 
beneficial to housing. 

Ninth. The chartering of national 
housing partnerships has been approved. 

Tenth. Special mortgage insurance for 
low-income persons has been accepted. 

Eleventh. A National Home Ownership 
Foundation to encourage homeowner- 
ship and housing opportunities has been 
approved. 

Twelfth. The authority of both com- 
mercial banks and of savings and loan 
associations has been broadened. 

Thirteenth. The Federal agencies have 
maintained a constant liaison and con- 
sultation on rules and regulations. 

Fourteenth. A differential in the allow- 
able interest or dividend rate payable by 
financial institutions has been estab- 
lished favoring savings and loan associa- 
tions. 

Fifteenth. The Federal Home Loan 
Bank Board has increased its funds avail- 
able for making advances to savings and 
loan associations. 

Sixteenth. Savings and loan associa- 
tions have been permitted to issue sav- 
ings certificates. 

This is not intended to be an exhaus- 
tive list of all that we have done to avoid 
a situation such as occurred in 1966, but 
it does show that we have done more 
this session toward solving the problem 
of available mortgage money than has 
ever been done before. 

In addition to the items which I have 
mentioned that the Senate has approved 
which would be helpful in solving a 
problem such as occurred in 1966, in our 
housing conference last week we ap- 
proved several additional major meas- 
ures which would be of great assistance 
to the savings and loan industry. 

One proposal that was accepted by the 
conference was recommended by the 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board in order 
that it might be more effective in pro- 
viding liquidity during periods of stress. 
The proposal will set up a wider variety 
of liquidity instruments, including as- 
sets of a short-term nature which mem- 
bers could utilize on a more flexible basis 
and which would be more profitable than 
their present choice of either cash or 
Government obligations. These instru- 
ments would include, with Board ap- 
proval, time and savings deposits in Fed- 
eral Home Loan Banks and commercial 
banks, and such obligations, including 
special obligations of the United States, 
a State or a political subdivision, agency, 
or instrumentality of any one or more 
of the foregoing, and bankers’ accept- 
ances, The approved provision would 
also give the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board authority to set liquidity require- 
ments for member institutions from 4 to 
10 percent instead of from 4 to 8 per- 
cent, as at present, and to control the 
mix of instruments held for liquidity 
purposes. By raising and lowering the 
percentage of savings to be held in the 
eligible instruments, the Board could as- 
sure that ample liquidity was built up 
in periods of easy money which could 
be released to the mortgage market in 
periods of restrictive monetary policy. 

As an example of what. the Board 
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could accomplish through this means, 
in the period from 1961 through 1964, 
when mortgage money was easy, the 
Board could have required that associa- 
tions hold 10 percent of their savings in 
a liquidity pool with 5 percent in rela- 
tively short-term instruments. It would 
then have been possible in 1966 to re- 
duce the requirement from 10 percent to 
5 percent. This action could have re- 
leased about $5 billion for use in the 
housing market during the credit squeeze 
of 1966. The additional credit would 
have greatly reduced the pressure on the 
mortgage market and would have helped 
not only the members of the Federal 
Home Loan Bank System but home 
builders and home buyers as well. Be- 
cause of a possible point of order on the 
conference committee action, since it 
was not a part of either bill, this author- 
ity will no doubt be proposed as an 
amendment to this bill. 

Certainly, additional measures will 
prove appropriate in the future but, in 
taking additional action, we must be sure 
or at least reasonably sure that what we 
do will have a net beneficial effect. This 
cannot be said for the amendment which 
we are now considering. 

The proposal to inject Federal Reserve 
funds directly into the mortgage market 
during times of general credit restraint 
might seem to offer some additional in- 
surance against a shortage of funds to 
finance homes. But home buyers, home 
builders, and thrift institutions would be 
hurt, not helped, if the proposal resulted, 
as is probable, in reducing the flow of 
private funds into mortgages. At best, 
there would merely be a substitution of 
public funds for private mortgage funds, 
and at the risk of substantial disruption 
to other sectors of the economy. 

Moreover, the proposed requirement 
could severely limit the Federal Reserve 
in its major responsibility of stabilizing 
the economy through the use of mone- 
tary policy. This may well be the first of 
many efforts to require the Federal Re- 
serve Board to set up selective controls 
over the use of credit for various seg- 
ments of the economy. 

Certainly, if the housing industry is 
made eligible to receive subsidized Fed- 
eral assistance in periods of monetary 
restraint, it can be argued that other 
segments are entitled to the same type of 
treatment. So that at a time when the 
Fed is trying to use its power to restrain 
inflation, Congress would require them 
by law to pour the extra money into par- 
ticular sections of the economy. 

I am sure that the Members of this 
body will agree it is not desirable to 
change the character, weaken, and limit 
the flexibility of the only independent 
Federal authority which presently has 
the ability to offset, to some degree, ir- 
responsible deficit spending and the re- 
sultant inflationary pressures that have 
so weakened the international position 
of the U.S. dollar, caused a continual 
withdrawal of our gold reserve, and re- 
duced the purchasing power of the dollar 
in our domestic economy. If the admin- 
istration and the Congress are unwilling 
to follow responsible fiscal policies, as 
has been indicated in the past few years, 
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then our Nation must have an independ- 
ent agency somewhat insulated from po- 
litical inconsistencies which can pursue 
monetary policies required to protect the 
dollar and the economy of this country. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Utah yield for a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. TAL- 
mapcE in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Utah yield to the Senator from 
Ohio? 

Mr. BENNETT. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE, It is recognized that 
the Federal Reserve Board has been 
vested by Congress, and expected by the 
Congress and the American people, to 
supply credit and money in times of 
stress and to take it out of the market 
in times of great abundance. 

My question is: We have passed the 
10-percent surtax and ordered a reduc- 
tion of $6 billion in spending so as to 
take the heat out of the inflation which 
is threatening the country. This bill 
would say, however, that in spite of that, 
on the one hand, we are trying to cool 
the economy but at the same time we 
should heat it. I wish the Senator would 
give me his views on this item of con- 
flicting purposes which would be re- 
quired by the bill. 

Mr. BENNETT. I think that the Sena- 
tor has stated it very clearly. We are 
asking the Fed to go against its own 
judgment of what is needed to carry out 
its major responsibility when the use of 
its judgment in the general monetary 
field threatens investment in a particu- 
lar segment of the economy. We are say- 
ing to them, “You can dampen down the 
general economy as represented by in- 
dustry and commerce because that is 
necessary in the face of a threatened 
inflation, but you must temper the effect 
which your action may have on the hous- 
ing industry by subsidizing that seg- 
ment.” 

Now water seeks its own level, and I 
am sure that if there is an attempt to 
restrain funds in the general economy 
and then pour the extra amount of 
money into a receptacle labeled “home 
mortgages,” the private money that may 
well have gone into home mortgages will 
move over to the higher rates caused by 
the restraint. In other words, I think 
that the Fed could be pouring its money 
into a bottomless pit and, thus, be un- 
able to significantly assist the housing 
industry while properly performing the 
function of dampening the economy 
which may be necessary. 

Now the proposal of the Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. Sparkman] will say, “Well, 
55 Fed could only do that up to 82 bil- 

on.“ 

Later on, I think I can show that we 
cannot have it both ways and that the 
$2 billion would have only a minimal ef- 
fect, really, in the case of a real housing 
stringency, so that we would be asked to 
lift that ceiling as we are asked to lift 
any other ceiling when there is any pres- 
sure. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. To me, it is rather 
clear that the responsibility of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board is to dampen the 
flow of credit and money in times of an 
overheated economy, and to stimulate 
it and heat it in times of a cold econ- 
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omy. This proposal interferes completely 
with that objective. It says that we shall 
dampen the economy because it is too 
hot, but we have got to make money 
available up to $2 billion in the field of 
housing. In effect, it is argued that the 
whole principle is wrong, that we will al- 
low them to do it up to $2 billion. 

Mr. BENNETT. I think that is a cor- 
rect statement. 

Not only would this amendment limit 
the Federal Reserve Board in perform- 
ing its major responsibility, but it would 
also result in subsidization of a segment 
of the economy without congressional 
control over the amount or the timing of 
the subsidy. I believe that the question of 
subsidies and their use should be deter- 
mined through the appropriation proc- 
ess of the Congress. If this amendment 
were to be finally approved, and I do not 
think that it will be, it would establish 
a precedent and other special interest 
groups would claim equal right of direct 
access to the Federal Reserve monetary 
powers to assist them in their financing. 

Traditionally, direct Federal support 
to counteract tight mortgage markets 
has been furnished through FNMA spe- 
cial assistance programs, funded by ap- 
propriations. Use of this approach has 
given Congress the opportunity to de- 
cide priorities: To weigh the need for 
a mortgage support program against 
other needs, and to consider how its 
costs should be met—whether by raising 
taxes, reducing other programs, or in- 
creasing Government borrowing. In- 
direct Federal support has traditionally 
come through stepped-up FNMA sec- 
ondary market operations and Federal 
home loan bank advances, both funded 
by competing for available private funds 
through open market borrowing at going 
interest rates. 

The amendment would meet the costs 
of the program by directing the Federal 
Reserve System to create the money. This 
raises a fundamental question about our 
capacity to maintain a sound monetary 
system. At the very time when the dollar 
is under attack in foreign exchange mar- 
kets, and when the American people are 
being forced to expect inflation as a way 
of life, it would be a tragic mistake for 
the Congress to endorse the principle of 
providing direct support for special 
groups by submitting them to tap the 
credit of the central bank. 

Federal Reserve purchases of agency 
issues would increase bank reserves, by 
several times the amount of the pur- 
chases, unless the Federal Reserve offsets 
the purchases by selling Treasury obliga- 
tions. Failure to offset the purchases 
would result in even more inflation than 
we are now experiencing. But if the pur- 
chases were offset by sales of Treasury 
bills, the result would be higher bill rates, 
and higher interest rates generally. 

No one can be sure how much money 
would be involved in order to sustain a 
flow of mortgage credit from month to 
month or quarter to quarter sufficient to 
support a continuing advanced level of 
housing starts. 

Proponents of the amendment have 
suggested that they are thinking of $1 to 
$2 billion of support by the Federal Re- 
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serve. This is a highly unrealistic figure, 
in my opinion. If, in fact, such an amount 
were all that is contemplated, the amend- 
ment would be unnecessary because that 
amount of additional credit could be 
supplied at the present time from the in- 
crease in the liquidity of the Federal 
home loan banks discussed earlier. 

As a first approximation of a realistic 
figure, the 1966 experience should pro- 
vide a guide. Net flows of residential 
funds dropped by an annual rate of $9 
billion between the first and fourth 
quarters of 1966. 

This decline occurred despite a sub- 
stantial increase in direct and indirect 
Federal support for the residential mort- 
gage market. Purchases of residential 
mortgages by Federal agencies during 
the first three quarters of 1966 totaled 
$3.9 billion at annual rates, compared 
with $1 billion in 1965. And loans from 
the Federal home loan banks to savings 
and loan associations rose at a $1.9 bil- 
lion rate in those three quarters, con- 
trasted with a rate of increase of $0.7 
billion in 1965. Thus, the decline of about 
$9 billion in the annual rate of residential 
mortgage debt expansion occurred de- 
spite an increase of about $4 billion at 
annual rates in direct and indirect Fed- 
eral support to the mortgage market. In 
effect, this represents a total effort of 
some $13 billion in order to offset a 
significant part, or all, of the effects of 
monetary restraint on homebuilding dur- 
ing 1966. 

Injection of such massive Federal Re- 
serve support under current market con- 
ditions would mean that the lower in- 
terest rates that may be expected from 
the surtax would be canceled out. In a 
brief period of time, the money market 
would have to absorb Treasury bills to 
be sold by the Federal Reserve at an an- 
nual rate approximating $9 billion, and 
this would roughly replace the $10 bil- 
lion rate by which the surtax would re- 
duce Treasury borrowing. 

As market interest rates rose in 
response to this added Government bor- 
rowing, and mortgage rates were held 
down by the special Government financ- 
ing assistance, private funds available 
for mortgages would tend to dry up. 
Some lenders would have fewer funds to 
invest because of savings outflows and 
increased borrowing on insurance policy 
loans. Other lenders who had freedom 
to do so would tend to shift their avail- 
able funds out of mortgages into corpo- 
rate bonds or other higher yielding in- 
vestments. 

As the flow of private funds into mort- 
gages diminished, the Federal Reserve 
would be required to step up its efforts 
to put Government funds into mortgages 
by purchasing agency issues. This would 
mean selling more Treasury bills, driv- 
ing market rates up further, producing 
more disintermediation, and so on. 

The amendment would tend, therefore, 
to discourage financial institutions other 
than ‘savings and loan associations from 
investing in mortgages, exactly contrary 
to the stated objective of permitting such 
institutions to maintain a reasonable 
flow of funds into this market. Although 
savings and loan associations are the 
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largest single contributors to mortgage 
financing, other institutions represent 59 
percent of our country’s total mortgage 
investment. The natural reluctance of a 
thrift institution to use Government 
credit to expand its portfolio of long- 
term assets at the same time it is losing 
its private sources of funds makes it 
questionable whether savings and loan 
associations could be used as a conduit 
to pump enough funds into mortgages to 
make up for the cutback in mortgage in- 
vestments by other lenders, even if funds 
were supplied through the Federal Home 
Loan Bank System at below market 
rates. 

Federal Reserve purchases of FNMA 
secondary-market debentures could help 
induce mortgage brokers to originate 
mortgages for sale to FNMA. But this 
approach would also run counter to the 
directive of permitting “financial insti- 
tutions to continue to supply reasonable 
amounts of funds to the mortgage mar- 
ket.” Rather, it would simply permit one 
Government corporation to acquire 
mortgages with Government money 
through mortgage brokers, while tend- 
ing to drive private lenders out of the 
market. Furthermore, FNMA can buy 
only FHA-insured and VA-guaranteed 
loans, which make up only one-third of 
residential mortgages outstanding and a 
smaller proportion of such loans being 
made currently. 

In summary, the amendment would 
compel massive injections of public credit 
into mortgages. At the same time it would 
probably trigger offsetting outflows of 
private funds from the mortgage market. 
In essence, therefore, the amendment of- 
fers no more than the prospect of sub- 
stituting billions of dollars of public 
credit for roughly equivalent amounts of 
private funds. To this would be added 
the cost of higher interest rates for all 
nonsubsidized borrowers outside the 
mortgage market, plus the hazard of 
widespread disruption to the general 
economy. 

Equally as important, in my opinion, is 
the restriction on Federal Reserve mone- 
tary policy flexibility. One does not have 
to agree with all of the actions taken by 
the Federal Reserve Board to realize that 
it is filling a vital function. I do not know 
one member of the Board that would 
have chosen to take the action which re- 
stricted mortgage financing and home- 
building in 1966, if it had not been neces- 
sary. The administration and the Con- 
gress forced the Federal Reserve Board 
to do something to offset inflationary 
pressures that were not offset through 
fiscal policy. Any action by the Board to 
restrain inflation is always unpopular. If 
it were popular, the Congress and the ad- 
ministration would do it themselves. I do 
not always agree with the decisions of 
the Board, nor do I ascribe some super- 
human wisdom to its members, but I do 
consider them to be public servants in the 
best sense of that word, and I do support 
the independence and flexibility which 
they now have, and the responsibility 
which is theirs to stabilize the economy 
to the extent possible through monetary 
policy. If we weaken that responsibility 
or if we make it more difficult for it to be 
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performed, we do not do a service for the 
housing industry, the savings and loan 
industry, or any other segment of the 
economy. 

Mr. President, following the approval 
by the majority of our Banking Commit- 
tee of the amendment requiring the 
Federal Reserve Board to maintain a 
flow of funds into financial institutions 
for mortgage financing, the House Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee held hear- 
ings on the subject, something which was 
not done by our committee. As a result 
of the testimony presented, the House 
committee voted by the wide margin of 
22 to 9 against the amendment. A much 
more moderate version was proposed and 
it, too, was defeated by an even wider 
margin of 25 to 7. 

In my view, the House committee very 
wisely took the time to consider the issue 
in much greater depth than was done by 
our committee, and as a result, decided 
against the amendment in any form. 

I strongly recommend that the amend- 
ment contained in section 3 of this bill 
be stricken from the bill, and that the 
amendment of the Senator from Ala- 
bama [Mr. SPARKMAN], which seems to be 
comparatively harmless, also be rejected, 
because it is a precedent that could de- 
stroy the independence of the Federal 
Reserve System. 

Mr. President, I believe that there is 
already available, without this bill, some- 
thing in the neighborhood of $15 billion 
in liquidity and special funds that did not 
exist in 1966, to sustain the housing pro- 
gram; and I do not think it is wise for 
the Senate to hobble the Federal Reserve 
Board for the purpose of giving the Home 
Loan Bank Board and FNMA direct ac- 
cess to its assets. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr, President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. BENNETT. I am happy to yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I have not read the 
testimony completely, but all of the argu- 
ments today indicate that there is uni- 
form opposition to what is sought to be 
done. The Federal Reserve Board is 
against the proposal, the Treasury De- 
partment is against it, the Federal De- 
posit Insurance Corporation is against it, 
the Federal Home Loan Bank Board sup- 
posedly is reluctantly against it, but all 
of the words it has spoken show that it is 
against it. The building and loan asso- 
ciations are against it. 

Mr, BENNETT. Some of them are for 
it; some are against it. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Well, those that are 
against it know that they would have 
temporary gain, but they are frightened 
about what will happen in the long-range 
impact of what is sought to be done. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr, BENNETT. I had yielded to the 
Senator from Ohio. 

Mr, PROXMIRE. The two big national 
savings and loan organizations are in fa- 
vor of the amendment. We have letters 
indicating they are. 

Mr. BENNETT. As the Senator from 
Wisconsin knows, there are individual 
associations which disagree with the 
policy of their national organizations. 
That is true with respect to any national 
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organization. I also seriously question 
the strength of the support of the 
associations. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Well, the two building 
and loan organizations that are for it 
have a special interest. But what about 
the impartial concerned parties, that is, 
the Federal agencies? All of them are 
against it. 

Mr. BENNETT. As I said when I be- 
gan, I am in the anomalous position of 
a member of the minority fighting the 
administration’s battle against its own 
leaders. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, the 
question I want to ask is, what is the 
specific identity of the agencies that are 
for this proposal? Maybe the Senator 
from Wisconsin can answer that. 

Mr. BENNETT. I shall be happy to 
yield to the Senator from Wisconsin, 
if he would like to answer the question. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. As I have stated, the 
administration, I think, at the urging of 
the Federal Reserve Board, is opposed to 
this amendment. 

The administration speaks with one 
voice. We do not have one agency going 
one way and another another way. They 
speak uniformly. They have to. No 
President would permit a member of his 
administration to disagree. They cannot, 
and they should not. If they disagree, 
they should resign from their positions. 
They have to speak with one voice. 

So to say that the administration is 
against the amendment says the whole 
pag They are against it, and that is 
all. 

Mr. BENNETT. Well, the inference of 
the statement of my friend from Wis- 
consin is that the Federal Reserve Board 
controls the U.S. Treasury and its deci- 
sions. I do not think that is accurate. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. May I say to the 
Senator from Utah, the Treausry cleared 
the language that we used in this 
amendment, and said they could live 
with it. After that, it seems to me pretty 
obvious what happened. The Federal 
Reserve Board said, “This is something 
we feel very strongly about, please sup- 
port us on it.” 

Treasury said, “Well, if you feel that 
strongly, we will do it.” 

But I am convinced that if they were 
free to speak their minds, they might 
have a different view. However, it is true, 
and I concede, that the administration 
has taken a position against this amend- 
ment. That is correct. Once you say that, 
I do not see how you can add anything 
by using some agencies of the adminis- 
tration and say they are against it. Once 
the administration is against it, they are 
all against it. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I have listened to what 
has been said about how the bill should 
be drafted, or the amendment drafted. 
The representative of the executive 
branch who wrote the letter made the 
statement, “Please draft it in some way 
so that we can live with it.” 

In other words, they were saying, in 
effect, “We are not for it, but if you are 
going to adopt it, give us a chance to 
live with it.” 

Mr. BENNETT. The Treasury strongly 
opposes the amendment. The language 
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change made by the committee was not 
that suggested by the Treasury. Nor was 
the Treasury suggestion other than a 
comment by a staff member and certain- 
ly did not express the Secretary's view. 
They could not have lived with the 
amendment as it was originally offered. 
It was modified. But that does not change 
the fact that they would rather not have 
it at all. There is no question in my mind 
about that. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. What impresses me, if 
the Senator will yield further, is that the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation, 
which finally becomes the obligor, if 
there is a crash 

Mr. BENNETT. Of the banks, not the 
savings and loan associations. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Of the banks, yes. But 
it is vitally interested because crashes 
come from monetary mismanagement 
and fiscal mismanagement. So we have 
all of the responsible agencies of the 
Government saying no on this bill. 

I do not think we ought to pass it. I 
fully subscribe to what the minority has 
said on this subject. I refer to the Sena- 
tor from Utah [Mr. BENNETT], the Sen- 
ator from Texas [Mr. Tower], the Sen- 
ator from Iowa [Mr. HICKENLOOPER], the 
Senator from Massachusetts IMr. 
Brooke], and the Senator from Illinois 
(Mr. Percy]. 

I cannot feel at ease when I know that 
we are making a vigorous invasion into 
the powers of the Federal Reserve Board. 
We are telling the Federal Reserve Board 
that they can manage the supply of 
money except in this instance when we 
will do the management. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the Sen- 
ate meets tomorrow at 12 o’clock noon 
there be a brief period for the transac- 
tion of routine morning business, to be 
concluded by 12:15 p.m. 

Mr. President, with the full approval 
of the participants, I ask unanimous 
consent that there be a time limitation 
of not to exceed 1 hour, the time to be 
equally divided between the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. BENNETT] and the Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin [Mr. Proxmrre], and 
that at not later than 1:15 p.m. a vote 
be taken on the pending Sparkman 
amendment. 

I ask unanimous consent that there be 
a time limitation of 1 hour on the Ben- 
nett amendment and on all other amend- 
ments, the time to be equally divided as 
heretofore stated, and that there be a 
2958 limitation of 1 hour on the bill it- 
Self. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator request that the request be in 
the usual form? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes; indeed. 

The PRESIDING OFICER. Is there 
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objection to the unanimous consent re- 
quest? The Chair hears none, and it is so 
ordered. 

The unanimous-consent agreement, 
subsequently reduced to writing, is as 
follows: 

Ordered, That, effective at 12:15 p.m., 
Wednesday, July 24, 1968, at the conclusion 
of routine morning business, during the fur- 
ther consideration of the bill (S. 3133) to 
extend for 2 years the authority for more 
flexible regulation of maximum rates of in- 
terest or dividends, higher reserve require- 
ments, and open market operations in agen- 
cy issues debate on any amendment, motion, 
or appeal, except a motion to lay on the 
table, shall be limited to 1 hour, to be equal- 
ly divided and controlled by the mover of 
any such amendment or motion and the 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. PROXMIRE]: 
Provided, That in the event the Senator from 
Wisconsin ts in favor of any such amend- 
ment or motion, the time in opposition 
thereto shall be controlled by the Senator 
from Utah [Mr, BENNETT]: Provided further, 
That no amendment that is not germane to 
the provisions of the said bill shall be re- 
ceived. 

Ordered further, That on the question of 
the final passage of said bill debate shall be 
limited to 1 hour, to be equally divided and 
controlled, respectively, by the majority and 
minority leaders: Provided, That the said 
leaders, or either of them, may, from the 
time under their control on the passage of 
the said bill, allot additional time to any 
Senator during the consideration of any 
amendment, motion, or appeal. 

Ordered further, That the vote on the 
pending amendment No. 896 take place no 
later than 1:15 p.m., Wednesday, July 24, 
1968. 

OPPOSITION TO FEDERAL RESERVE BACKUP 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I am 
mindful of the strong opposition ex- 
pressed by members of the Federal Re- 
serve Board concerning the committee 
amendment. I have no doubt that their 
opposition is perfectly sincere and well 
intentioned. But I must confess that 
much of this concern appears to be an 
overreaction toward something which 
neither the committee nor the language 
of the amendment contemplates. 

While I have great respect for the 
Senator from Utch—I must say that I 
think he, in this case, may have over- 
reacted also. 

I would like to summarize for the 
Members of the Senate some of the ma- 
jor arguments advanced against the 
amendment together with a rebuttal of 
those arguments. 

First, it is alleged that it is inappro- 
priate for the Federal Reserve Board to 
have a responsibility for any specific 
sector of the economy. Under this view, 
it is felt that the central bank should 
control the aggregate supply of credit, 
but that market forces acting through 
changes in interest rates, should allo- 
cate the total supply of credit among dif- 
ferent sectors of the economy. Any at- 
tempt to interfere in the market’s allo- 
cative function would merely distort the 
allocation of resources and involve the 
Federal Reserve Board in politics. 

In reply, it should be stressed that the 
Federal Reserve Board already is en- 
gaged in politics. Under the Full Employ- 
ment Act of 1946, the Board is obliged 
to achieve three economic goals—full 
employment, stable prices, and economic 
growth. In addition to these three goals, 
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many Board members feel a responsi- 
bility to reduce our balance-of-payments 
deficit. Almost every economist now ad- 
mits that these four goals are incom- 
patible. It is impossible to maximize all 
four at the same time. A trade off be- 
tween each goal is required—a trade off 
involving a difficult choice between com- 
peting objectives. Thus, when the Board 
decides that we have “too much” em- 
ployment and “not enough” price sta- 
bility, it is not rendering a technical 
judgment—it is making a basic political 
judgment. 

Second, it should be noted that mar- 
ket forces do not necessarily achieve a 
perfect allocation of resources when 
there are strong spillover effects. As 
A. C. Pigou pointed out in the “Eco- 
nomics of Welfare,” in a complex and 
interdependent economy, the social rate 
of return on a particular investment 
often exceeds the private rate of return. 
Thus, private market rates will not nec- 
essarily direct resources to their most 
efficient use. 

Housing is a good example. There are 
substantial spillover benefits to society 
as a whole from investments in housing 
which exceed the immediate benefit to 
the individual investor. The goal of 
homeownership is extremely important 
for achieving social stability and re- 
ducing the incidence of crime and vio- 
lence. Homeownership gives disaffected 
groups a stake in society which increases 
their lifetime productivity to the general 
economy. Thus Government intervention 
to channel more funds into housing does 
not distort the allocation of resources— 
on the contrary, it achieves a better al- 
location. 

Third, the notion that the central 
bank should not affect the allocation of 
credit is not a universal truth accepted 
by every student of central banking. For 
example, Dr. Frank Southard, writing in 
the June 1968 issue of the Finance and 
Development Quarterly,” argues that: 

A central bank, besides being concerned 
with the total volume of credit, is also re- 
sponsible for policies and rules which tend to 
determine the distribution of bank credit 
among different economic activities, the most 
important of these being distribution be- 
tween the public and private sectors. In 
some countries, central banks are more di- 
rectly involved in the allocation of resources 
through the rationing of credits, while in 
other countries the structure of the banking 
system and the money market is such that a 
central bank finds little opportunity for ef- 
fective intervention in directing credit toward 
particular economic sectors. Nevertheless, 
there can be no doubt that at some point in 
the emergence of a strong central bank and 
in the evolution of the banking system of a 
country, this third responsibility assumes 
salient importance. 


Dr. Southard is a former official of the 
Fed and has been a high official in the In- 
ternational Monetary Fund since 1949. 
He is one of the top scholars in the field 
of central banking. 

Likewise, Prof. Paul Samuelson, one of 
the ablest academic economists in the 
United States has observed that: 

The central bank, as an important and in- 
dispensable arm of the modern state, has a 
responsibility in conducting overall macro- 
economic activities to take into account al- 
ternative effects upon sectors. 
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These views on the theory of central 
banking are confirmed by the practice 
of many European central banks. For 
example, Belgium has established a 
specialized agency called the Institute 
for Rediscount and Guarantee—IRG— 
for assisting in the provision of business 
capital. The Central Bank of Belgium 
can discount bills guaranteed by the 
IRG, thus lending indirect support to 
its operations. 

Since the end of World War II, the 
Bank of France has rediscounted me- 
dium term paper for public and semi- 
public credit institutions. 

The Bank of Italy likewise extends 
short term loans to the many official 
and semiofficial institutions which sup- 
ply medium- and long-term credit to 
business. 

The Bank of Sweden has experi- 
mented with liquidity ratios designed to 
reallocate the supply of credit to certain 
designated economic sectors. 

Moreover, the central banks of many 
underdeveloped countries attempt to 
channel more credit to export indus- 
tries through differentials in the dis- 
count rate and in liquidity ratios. 

All of these are examples of central 
banks affecting the allocation of credit 
among different segments of the econ- 
omy. Thus, in opposing the amendment 
before us, the Federal Reserve Board is 
not reflecting the revealed wisdom of 
modern day central banking. Instead, it 
is reflecting its own peculiar and some- 
what reactionary view of the proper 
scope of central banking. While I hesi- 
tate to impute underlying motives to 
official arguments, one is tempted to 
conclude that Federal Reserve opposi- 
tion is based upon nothing more than 
the natural bureaucratic tendency to 
resist any outside direction or control. 

I recall discussing this matter with a 
high-ranking economic official of our 
Government recently, pointing out what 
we were trying to do, and he expressed 
great sympathy for our proposal. He 
said: 

After all, in this town—in Washington— 
you can expect everybody to fight like a 
tiger for every last bit of power they have, 
regardless of the merits. 


I believe that is the case here. 

Congress, however, clearly has the 
right under article I, section 8 of the 
Constitution, to prescribe the objectives 
of monetary policy. Congress has already 
established three objectives—high em- 
ployment, price stability, and economic 
growth—in the Full Employment Act of 
1946 which the Federal Reserve Board 
acknowledges it is bound to help achieve. 
The amendment before us would simply 
add to this record of Congressional 
guidance. 

There are times, Mr. President, when 
even the Federal Reserve Board ac- 
knowledges that it has a special respon- 
sibility to the housing sector of the econ- 
omy and to thrift institutions which 
supply much of the necessary mortgage 
credit. 

For example, Governor Mitchell’s re- 
cent testimony before the Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee indicated that one of 
the reasons the Fed expanded the money 
supply as rapidly as it did throughout 
1967—which was an inflationary action 
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in an inflationary year—was its fear of 
throttling the recovery of the home- 
building industry. Moreover, a recent 
Federal Reserve press release admits: 
The Federal Reserve, in its role as lender 
of last resort to other sectors of the economy, 
might in extreme conditions find it necessary 
to extend circumscribed credit assistance to 
institutions other than members banks. 


Thus, by the Fed’s own admission, 
we are not really arguing over the basic 
principle of selective intervention, but 
rather the degree of such intervention 
and the means employed. 

This leads into the second argument 
advanced by the Federal Reserve Board 
against the committee amendment. The 
Fed has alleged that the amendment 
would require them to supply huge 
amounts of credit to the housing agen- 
cies during a tight money period—pos- 
sibly as much as $10 billion. This argu- 
ment is being met by the Sparkman 
amendment, which limits the amount 
that could be purchased—$2 billion. 
While Federal Reserve and Treasury of- 
ficials are certainly entitled to their 
views, it is hard for me to believe that 
the $10 billion figure is nothing more 
than a blatant attempt to discredit the 
proposal and to frighten those Members 
of Congress who have not studied the 
matter. 

First of all, the worst experience we 
have to date occurred in 1966, when net 
flows of mortgage credit dropped $5.2 
billion. 

Second, the committee report states 
that it would be expected that only part 
of this reduction would be offset by the 
Fed. The report indicates that the Fed 
might supply between one and two bil- 
lion dollars in a situation similar to 1966. 

Third, the specific language of the 
amendment indicates that the objective 
of the authority is “to permit financial 
institutions to continue to supply reason- 
able amounts of funds to the mortgage 
market.” The key word is “reasonable.” 
The Fed would have complete freedom 
and fiexibility to interpret what is 
reasonable. 

A third objection raised by the Federal 
Reserve Board is that even if it had the 
responsibility for supplying only reason- 
able” amounts of mortgage credit back- 
up, it would be subject to continued 
pressures to increase the amount. No one 
in the homebuilding industry would be 
satisfied with the Board’s interpretation 
of “reasonable.” Undoubtedly, many 
Members of Congress would join in the 
criticism. 

When one stops to analyze this argu- 
ment, it essentially boils down to the fact 
that it would make life somewhat more 
difficult for the Fed. Of course, no one 
will be entirely pleased with the way the 
Fed carries out its new responsibilities. 
But this adds nothing new to the activi- 
ties of the Board. For years, the judg- 
ments of the Board have been embroiled 
in controversy. Some people think the 
Fed expands the money supply too 
quickly. Some think it is not expanded 
enough. Some think the Fed is too con- 
cerned with inflation. Some think it 
places too much weight on high employ- 
ment. No matter what the Fed does or 
fails to do, it will cause controversy. 
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Thus, a responsibility to partially offset 
the impact of a restrictive monetary 
policy on the housing sector is hardly 
likely to cause the demise of the Federal 
Reserve System. The System has lived 
with controversy for more than half 
a century. 

A fourth objection raised by the Fed- 
eral Reserve is that the responsibility to 
purchase housing agency issues during 
periods of tight money could prove to be 
self-defeating. This was another argu- 
ment offered by the Senator from Utah. 
According to this argument, the pur- 
chase of agency issues would have to be 
offset by sales of Treasury securities in 
order to maintain the same aggregate ef- 
fect on bank reserves. The sale of Treas- 
ury securities—presumably bills—would 
raise short term interest rates even 
higher, thus causing a further round of 
financial disintermediation and hence 
requiring still more agency purchases, ad 
infinitum. 

The argument has a surface plausi- 
bility; but upon close examination, it 
collapses. In fact, the argument reminds 
me of the pseudodilemma contained in 
some law school textbooks on taxation, 
An employer wishes to give an employee 
a $100 tax-free bonus. Hence he gives the 
employee $100 plus the tax on the $100. 
However, the amount to pay for the tax 
must also be treated as income subject 
to taxation. Hence, the employer must 
reimburse the employee for this tax 
which in turn becomes subject to taxa- 
tion, and so on. In theory the process 
never ends. However, as any eighth grade 
student of algebra knows, the system is 
capable of a finite solution. If the em- 
ployee is in the 20-percent tax bracket 
the employer need provide only a $125 
bonus for the employee to have $100 after 
taxes. 

The same would hold true for the Fed- 
eral Reserve purchasing agency issues. 
If it sought to inject $1 billion into the 
mortgage market, it might be required to 
purchase $1.25 billion of agency issues. 
The Fed has presented no evidence to the 
committee to show that such purchases 
would result in a never-ending spiral of 
disintermediation. 

Of course, the only way the argument 
can be proven is to carry out the author- 
ity. However, there is good reason to 
believe that any feedback effect from 
purchasing agency issues would be min- 
imal. 

First of all, the demand for Treasury 
bills is rather elastic, hence a given per- 
centage increase in the supply of Treas- 
ury bills would have a less than propor- 
tionate impact on interest rates. In fact, 
the interest elasticity of Treasury bills 
has been used repeatedly by Federal Re- 
serve Officials in the past as one justifica- 
tion for its traditional “bills only” policy. 

Second, the response of savings ac- 
count holders to changes in Treasury 
bill rates is quite inelastic and operates 
with a substantial timelag. Thus, a given 
percentage change in Treasury bill rates 
results in a less than proportionate 
change in the demand for time and sav- 
ings deposits. This conclusion is con- 
firmed by an econometric model recently 
developed by the Federal Reserve itself 
in conjunction with MIT, This is a com- 
plex argument. 
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But this is the crux of the issue, it 
seems to me, in many respects. 

Some argue—the Senator from Utah 
argued and Mr. Martin of the Federal 
Reserve Board argued—that as the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board buys the obligations 
of the Home Loan Bank Board and then 
has to turn around and sell Treasury 
issues, as it sells Treasury issues and 
bills, the price of those Treasury bills 
would go down and the interest rate will 
go up. 

Of course, this tendency is true, but it 

does not follow then that many people 
would take their money out of savings 
and loan institutions and invest in Treas- 
ury bills or those who invest in mort- 
gages would sell to get into Treasury 
bills. 
Mr, President, consider who does in- 
vest in Treasury bills and who, on the 
other hand, puts money in savings and 
loan institutions and mortgages. The 
fact is that those who invest in Treasury 
bills are banks, insurance institutions, 
wealthy individuals, and so forth. Those 
who invest in savings and loan institu- 
tions are middle- and modest-income 
people. Those who invest in mortgages 
invest for a long term. Most Treasury 
obligations are short term, a great deal 
of this market is 90-day money. 

Mr. President, it is clear you are not 
going to get much of an increase in in- 
terest on Treasury obligations; and you 
can have an impact on mortgages. 

If one takes the Federal Reserve ar- 
gument seriously, one is led to believe 
that the Fed is really powerless to effect 
the allocation of credit. A similar argu- 
ment was made by the Fed during the 
great depression of 1929-33 when it in- 
credibly permitted the money supply to 
drop by 33 percent—one of the greatest 
economic blunders of modern history. 
At that time the Fed also argued that 
it was powerless—that it could not pre- 
vent a drop in the money supply even 
if it wanted to. Most economists now 
agree the Fed was tragically wrong. I 
submit that the Fed is equally wrong 
today. 

A fifth objection raised by the Fed to 
the committee amendment is that it con- 
stitutes an unjustified and hidden sub- 
sidy to the housing industry. 

In reality, the proposal is not a sub- 
sidy—it is simply an attempt to remove 
some of the instability in the homebuild- 
ing industry which the Federal Reserve 
Board itself creates. The Fed would 
achieve this end by purchasing Federal 
Home Loan Bank Board debentures at 
a below-market rate during periods of 
tight money and rapidly rising interest 
rates. The lower rates would be passed 
on to savings and loan associations so 
that they can maintain a reasonable level 
of mortgage lending. 

The exact same treatment was pro- 
vided commercial banks during the 1966 
money crunch. The Federal Reserve dis- 
count rate on advances to member banks 
was below short term money market 
rates for 114% months of the year. 

I suppose one could argue that was a 
subsidy to the banks. If you say that the 
Federal Reserve Board buys at below 
market rates, there is a subsidy, I would 
reply that most people do not consider 
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that a subsidy. It is a matter of treating 
banks and savings and loan associations 
the same way. 

During the height of the crunch, the 
discount rate was 14 percentage points 
below market rates. Advances to com- 
mercial banks during this period ap- 
proached $1 billion. No one has cried 
that commercial banks or their business 
customers were being subsidized by the 
Fed. It, therefore, sounds a little hollow 
to cry “subsidy” when the same treat- 
ment is proposed for savings and loan 
associations and the homebuilding in- 
dustry. 

Mr. President, in conclusion I might 
say that the most recent proposal by the 
Federal Reserve Board to open its dis- 
count window, which has merit, and 
which should be considered carefully by 
Congress and the financial community, 
provides also for the banks to secure on 
their own initiative in their own time, 
funds from the Federal Reserve Board. If 
the Fed practices monetary policy as in 
the past, the banks would be able to 
secure those funds below the market 
rate. Here is a “subsidy” for the banks 
if the term “subsidy” is used as the 
Senator from Utah applies it to the pro- 
posal we make for Fed purchases from 
the Federal Home Loan Bank Board. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I shall 
not take time tonight to further discuss 
this proposition. I am grateful to the 
Senator from Wisconsin for finishing 
his remarks. I do not agree with what he 
has said but I will have an opportunity 
tomorrow to comment on his statement. 


ALLEGED USE OF OEO FUNDS BY 
THE WOODLAWN ORGANIZATION 
IN WOODLAWN, CHICAGO 


Mr. CLARK. Mr, President, I have re- 
ceived a letter from a splendid Presby- 
terian clergyman by the name of Ed- 
ward Farley, who is a professor at the 
Pittsburgh Theology Seminary, in Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. This letter pertains to the 
investigation of the use of Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity funds by the Wood- 
lawn organization in Chicago. As the 
letter points out the key figure in the 
situation is the Reverend John R. Fry, 
pastor of the First Presbyterian Church 
in the Woodlawn area of Chicago. 

This letter is so well reasoned and to 
me so persuasive that I ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed in the RECORD 
at the conclusion of my remarks, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Byrp of Virginia in the chair). With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, in my 
opinion the letter gives a calm and im- 
partial analysis of a situation in the 
Woodlawn area dealing with the Black- 
stone Ranger gang, which I personally 
believe has been vastly distorted in the 
press in recent days. 

I commend this letter to the attention 
of all Senators in order that they may 
see what became clear to me as I read 
the letter: that there are two sides to 
the Blackstone Ranger controversy, and 
the side which received very little pub- 
licity is that these young Negro men 
may well be a force for good and not a 
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force for evil in the community; and 
that the work which the Reverend Fry 
has been doing with them, may well be 
an excellent work which should be com- 
mended instead of condemned. 

I hope Senators and readers of the 
Recorp will read this letter from Rev- 
erend Farley before making up their 
minds whether scandalous things have 
been perpetrated with funds of the Office 
of Economic Opportunity, or whether, on 
the other hand, a pioneering move to- 
ward achieving peace in one of our worst 
slum areas in Chicago has been going 
forward in the war against poverty. 

ExRTETT 1 
PITTSBURGH THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., July 2, 1968. 
Hon, JOSEPH CLARK, 
U.S. Senate, 
New Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear SENATOR CLARK: This letter per- 
tains to the “investigation” of the use of 
OEO Funds by the Woodlawn Organization in 
Woodlawn, Chicago by a Senate sub-commit- 
tee under the chairmanship of Senator 
McClellan. The key figure in the Woodlawn 
situation is the Rev. John R. Fry, pastor of 
the First Presbyterian Church there. The 
program is therefore subject to and indirectly 
under the supervision of the Presbyterian 
church, 

I am writing to you for the following rea- 
son, 1. It seems to me, on the basis of the 
hearings, that the basic strategy, the raison 
@etre of the whole operation at Woodlawn 
has never been clarified. Mr. Fry has not vol- 
unteered it for reasons which I think are ex- 
plainable. 2. Because the strategy has never 
been clarified, the prospects for use of gov- 
ernment funds in the Negro ghetto seem to 
be very seriously threatened. It is this which 
prompts this letter. I fear that the associa- 
tions, charges and rhetoric of the sub-com- 
mittee’s investigation will obscure a very 
important if not crucial matter in the gov- 
ernment’s own policy toward the ghetto. 

I myself am a Presbyterian clergyman but 
I am not concerned at this point to try to get 
Mr. Fry out of a tight spot, mainly because 
I do not think he is in one. When I visited 
Mr. Fry in Chicago, the Rangers would not 
allow him or any other white man in their 
meetings. Since his church has been the 
headquarters of the Rangers, he inevitably 
would come to know certain things. In this he 
is in a position similar to a Harlem social 
worker who has infiltrated a gang, but who 
does not call the police each time he hears 
of a rumble, since it will destroy his effec- 
tiveness. Therefore, I write as a citizen, 
not as a clergyman. I do think I can help 
interpret the situation, partly because I share 
with Mr. Fry his understanding of the role 
of the church in our society, partly because 
I am a close friend of Mr. Fry, and on the 
basis of that relationship I have known the 
situation in Woodlawn from the very begin- 
ning. In fact I have been in the church, have 
met two of the Ranger leaders whose names 
now appear in the papers, and I have heard 
Mr. Fry at various times articulate what he 
is attempting to do there. 

The McClellan subcommittee appears to 
be very critical of those responsible for a 
grant of close to a million dollars to the 
Woodlawn Organization. The basis of the 
criticism is that the Woodlawn Organization 
has channeled money into the Blackstone 
Rangers, using people with “criminal rec- 
ords” and very inadequate education as 
teachers. As far as I know, this is more or 
less correct. However, such charges gloss over 
three crucial issues, which I would like to 
present to you. 

(1) The Nature of the Blackstone Rangers. 

The subcommittee, by isolating two lead- 
ers with criminal records, and focusing on a 
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recent murder incident, a case now under 
appeal and not yet settled, has given the im- 
pression that the Blackstone Rangers are a 
“Black Mafia” (to cite a Chicago reporter), 
a street gang whose principal activities are 
crimes of various sorts. This, I think, is the 
first misunderstanding. The above picture 
glosses over what can only be called an evo- 
lution of the Rangers from a rather tradi- 
tional street gang to a rather unique “na- 
tion.” When Mr. Fry went to Woodlawn, the 
Rangers consisted of some 300 nucleus mem- 
bers. They were at war with an opposing 
gang, the Disciples, and this war was the main 
reason for their existence. There were, there- 
fore, “hits,” incidents of shootings, involving 
the two gangs. Crime in Woodlawn in the 
real money sense of the word was in the 
hands of the Chicago Syndicate. That is, the 
Syndicate controlled dope traffic, prostitu- 
tion, and gambling in the Woodlawn area, 
not the Disciples or Rangers. (I myself think 
it interesting that we have had a highly 
publicized war going on between Woodlawn 
police and the Rangers for several years, and 
very little action concerning Syndicate crime 
activities.) 

When Mr. Fry appeared on the scene as 
pastor of the First Presbyterian Church, he 
quickly found out that the Rangers were 
not particularly interested in killing and 
being killed and would in fact make a truce 
with the Disciples, a truce which appeared 
in Chicago papers. He further found out 
that they felt keenly the grievances of the 
Negro ghetto and were interested in activi- 
ties directed toward the welfare of the com- 
munity. They in their turn learned that Mr. 
Fry's analysis of the problem of the ghetto 
(very similar to the Kerner report) was as 
radical as theirs. Hence, for the past three 
or so years the Rangers have expanded mem- 
bership, merged with other groups, until they 
number about 4000 members. So numerous 
are they that they are the Negro youth of 
Woodlawn, not one among many street 
gangs. They resemble less a gang and more a 
bureaucracy; tightly organized, with symbol- 
ic ceremonies, their own law courts, ete. In 
this period the Rangers began many types of 
activities; a restaurant, entertainment (they 
have appeared on Nationwide TV programs), 
and have participated in problems which 
concern the total community. In short the 
Rangers now mean the Negro youth of Wood- 
lawn, a very basic if not primary power base 
there, with many varying types of activities. 
This is not to say that crimes are not being 
perpetrated by the Rangers. In an organi- 
zation this large in the Negro ghetto, there 
will be crimes, and criminal records. It does 
say that the phenomenon itself is not simply 
a criminally-oriented gang. 

It is important to understand this 
phenomenon, because it is occurring in other 
cities, that is, growing unity among Negro 
youth. As far as I can tell, the pattern of 
Woodlawn is a solution to a problem rather 
than a problem itself, because in the place of 
loosely organized and highly volatile gangs of 
Negro youths, we have in Woodlawn one 
tightly-knit bureaucracy, self-contained and 
self-controlled. To see it within the usual 
categories of the Negro street-gang, or a 
Black Mafia, is a terrible misunderstanding. 

(2) The “Criminal Records” and “Inade- 
quate Education” of Ranger Leaders. 

Much has been made in the hearings and 
also in certain newspapers of the criminal 
records of the leaders and their low grade 
education. The conclusion is drawn from this 
that, insofar as such leaders are involved in 
a federal grant, the funds are being mis- 
managed. 

The first issue is the nature of the “crimi- 
nal records” of the leaders. Both Mr. Fort and 
Mr. Hairston have long lists of “crimes.” 
What is interesting about these lists is that 
in almost every case, the crime in question 
was discharged or simply placed on file. Also 
interesting is the nature of the crimes; 
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“having open bottle in car,” “disorderly con- 
duct,” “resisting arrest,” etc., typical harass- 
ment type charges. The one conviction which 
is a serious one concerns a conspiracy to do 
murder, the one charged being Mr. Hairston. 
This charge is presently under appeal, and 
some in Woodlawn insist that this too is a 
harassment charge. 

The second issue is a logical one, The 
sequence goes, “Leaders of Negro youth have 
criminal records and therefore should have 
nothing to do with any program funded by 
the federal government.” I am not sure how 
authentic the criminal records of the Rangers 
are in the first place. Assuming they are 
authentic, it means that they are among that 
very large minority of Negro youths who 
have been arrested. Mr. Fry has persistently 
defended the policy of using these leaders in 
the program funded by the government. His 
point has been that, if they are guilty of 
crimes, let them pay for the crimes before 
the law. But that guilt does not automatically 
disqualify them from the role they play in 
Woodlawn, namely the role of organizers and 
real leaders. Given their role, these few young 
men can do more with the 4000 or so Negro 
youth in Woodlawn than a thousand white 
social workers could. Mr. Fry’s point then is 
that they really are competent leaders. It 
therefore seems to be some sort of moralism, 
not concern for the law or the efficiency of 
the program, which would prove mismanage- 
ment simply by citing criminal records. 

The final issue concerns the “inadequate 
or low level education” which the Ranger 
leaders have, and which critics have made 
much of in proving mismanagement. Again, 
the issue of that of their role as leaders in 
the Negro youth bureaucracy of Woodlawn. 
If we were dealing with the qualifications of 
a history teacher in a white suburban high 
school, the formal qualifications would weigh 
heavily. But in Woodlawn we are attempting 
to find some way of working through the 
existing structure of power, a structure 
which the youth take pride in and which 
has authority for them. And this structure 
is that of the Blackstone Rangers. If this 
is the case, it may be a mistake to pay 
Ranger leaders for certain kinds of skilled 
teaching. But it would not be unthinkable to 
pay them for their organizing role. This 
again requires some understanding of the 
character of the total organization. The 
principle involved here is that federal funds 
might find effective use in the Negro ghetto 
if the funding is done through an organ- 
ization which is the actual power base and 
authority for that community. 

(8) The Administration of Funds in the 
Black Community. 

It is becoming increasingly clear that the 
Negro community will insist on being the 
major voice in programs within it. It will not 
tolerate white committees and organiza- 
tions telling it how and when and in what 
priority each dollar is spent. This may or may 
not be desirable, but it seems to be the way 
it is. If this is so, the problem the govern- 
ment faces in many of its programs is how 
to adapt to this new mood, a mood in which 
the Negro wants the major say in decisions 
concerning housing, hospitals, and educa- 
tion in his area. Eventually the Negro will 
be electing Boards of Education, Boards of 
Trustees, city officials. If this principle is ac- 
cepted, namely, that the black man himself 
can and should do his own planning for his 
own community, (and I realize many do not 
accept it), then, the problem becomes the 
problem of how this can actually operate. 

At this point Mr. Fry's work in Woodlawn 
is unique, almost a model of one possible 
alternative, namely to use the unified Negro 
youth as the key to the situation. And when 
all the smoke clears from the McClellan 
sub-committee’s investigation, this is the is- 
sue that remains. Will the federal govern- 
ment be willing to make major grants to 
the Negro community as that community is 
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represented by bureaucratically organized 
Negro youth? 

I fear that the total effect of the McClel- 
lan investigation is simply negative; cutting 
off prospective grants to other similar situa- 
tions in the country, stopping funds given 
to Woodlawn, and therefore establishing a 
precedent of by-passing the Negro youth, who 
may be now the key to the Negro commu- 
nity. It should be known that, in the wake 
of the assassination of Martin Luther King, 
the Woodlawn area of Chicago saw no riot- 
ing, no volatile reaction. This was no acci- 
dent. The Rangers met and simply decided 
there would be no rioting. This shows, I 
think, how effective a unified Negro youth 
can be, in maintaining order. Therefore, this 
experiment in particular needs to be encour- 
aged, and others like it. 

In the newspapers and in the investiga- 
tion Mr. Fry and the Rangers are frequently 
made to look like criminals. What is not rec- 
ognized is that he and they have struck on 
an alternative to incendiarism, perhaps one 
of the few alternatives left. It would be ironi- 
cal if, right in the wake of the Kerner re- 
port, a Senate sub-committee were allowed 
to bring that alternative to an end. Little 
need be said about the investigation itself. 
I myself am quite puzzled by it, for it does 
not seem to be an investigation at all; rather 
a trial in which charges are made, witnesses 
summoned to prove the charges, but cross- 
examination by lawyers not allowed, opposing 
witnesses not admitted. Mr. Fry’s own testi- 
mony was interrupted again and again with 
long speeches from the chairman and with 
quasi-religious remarks (“Did you ever pray 
with any of the rangers, Mr. Fry”?) which 
might clarify the differences between Mr. 
Fry’s brand of piety and Senator McClelian’s, 
but which surely falls beyond the business 
of the committee. As far as I can tell, little 
attempt has yet been made to actually ascer- 
tain the use of the money, the efficiency of 
its Management, and the effect of the grant. 

I apologize for such a long letter. I think 
it should be in your files, for it concerns a 
major government policy, namely its policy 
of grants to youth organizations in the 
ghetto. If you desire, I would be glad to elab- 
orate any of this to you or to your adminis- 
trative assistants. I do not have detailed 
knowledge of what has happened in Wood- 
lawn in the past year, so I could be of little 
help there. I could give a more detailed ac- 
count as to why the church is involved in 
the sort of program now going in Woodlawn. 

Cordially yours, 
EDWARD FARLEY, 
Professor of Systematic Theology, 
Pittsburgh Theological Seminary. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, if there be no further business to 
come before the Senate, I move that the 
Senate adjourn until 12 o’clock noon 
tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 6 
o'clock and 18 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
adjourned until tomorrow, Wednesday, 
July 24, 1968, at 12 noon. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate July 23, 1968: 
NATIONAL MEDIATION BOARD 
Francis A. O'Neill, Jr., of New York, to be 
a member of the National Mediation Board 
for the term expiring July 1, 1971 (reappoint- 
ment). 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
Joseph W. Bartlett, of Massachusetts, to 
be Under Secretary of Commerce. 
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ALASKA NATIVE HIRE MEETING 
HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 23, 1968 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, on 
July 19, 1968, at the call of the senior 
Senator from Alaska [Mr. BARTLETT] an 
informal meeting with Federal agencies 
was held to discuss Alaska native hire 
policies, Senator BARTLETT is necessarily 
absent. In his behalf, I ask unanimous 
consent that the transcript of this meet- 
ing may be printed in the Extensions of 
Remarks. 

There being no objection, the tran- 
script was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorD, as follows: 

INFORMAL MEETINGS WITH 15 GOVERNMENT 
AGENCIES ON ALASKA NATIVE HIRE 
(Transcript of Proceedings, Committee on 
Commerce, July 19, 1968, Washington, 

D.C.) 

The meeting convened at 3:04 o'clock p.m., 
Mr. Hugh Gallagher, Administrative Assist- 
ant, Office of Senator E. L. Bartlett, presiding; 
accompanied by Laura Olson, Legislative As- 
sistant, Office of Senator Ernest Gruening; 
Warren I. Cikins, Legislative Director, Equal 
Employment Opportunity Commission; and 
Roger Jones, Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. GALLAGHER, I guess we are ready to 
start. 

I want to give you the greetings of Senator 
Bartlett and thank you all for coming. Let 
me begin by introducing the people who are 
on this side of the table. 

To my left is Laura Olson, Senator Gruen- 
ing’s legislative assistant. Senator Gruening 
has another meeting this afternoon, but will 
be stopping in at some point, we hope. 

To the left of Laura is Warren Cikins of the 
Equal Employment Opportunity Commission. 

And to my right is Roger Jones of the 
Bureau of the Budget. 

This meeting is to be informal. Let me 
explain why there are microphones here. 
There is great interest in Alaska, in this 
problem of native hire, and we are tape 
recording our meeting for rebroadcast across 
Alaska on Alaskan radio. 

We are having a transcript made of the 
proceedings for the use of Senator Bartlett 
who is in the hospital and who will be read- 
ing it. The transcript also should be useful 
for further reference and cross-reference, 
cross-fertilization, of the various agencies 
here. 

I have a statement that Senator Bartlett 
has prepared from the hospital which I would 
like to read to you. Then I will introduce 
Roger Jones who will say a few words, Then 
we will start going around the table in 
terms of agencies. The Civil Service Com- 
mission, Mr. Bohart, has asked to speak first. 
The Labor Department will speak next, and 
then each of the agencies present. 

We would appreciate your speaking into 
the microphone which we will pass around. 

The Civil Service Commission will take 
up about ten minutes. We would appre- 
ciate it if other agencies will take not more 
than five if you can get by with that. You 
can file any written report you have for 
the record which we would be pleased to 
have. 

Would you begin by introducing your- 
self, give us the name of your agency, and 
at the very beginning of your statement the 
number of natives that you were hiring at the 
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end of fiscal year 67 and then the number 
of natives that you are now hiring as of 
June 30, 68. You may then proceed with 
your report and explain what you have done 
and what you are planning for the future. 

This is from Senator Bartlett. It says: 

“I deeply regret that I cannot be with 
you today at our second meeting on how to 
obtain more jobs for native Alaskans. No 
subject is closer to my heart or more often 
in my thoughts. 

“The natives of Alaska are full American 
citizens. They have all the rights and re- 
sponsibilities attached thereto. They are also 
the poorest Americans. Over large parts of 
Alaska they have the highest unemployment 
rate, the least food, the worst shelter, the 
shortest life span of any minority group in 
the United States or, indeed, perhaps in the 
whole world. 

“The Federal government, investing over 
$700 million a year in our State, is by far our 
largest direct employer. Indirectly and in 
many ways it supports our State and local 
governments, our educational system, our 
construction industry. In short, the Federal 
government and the policies which it follows 
have both great influence and grave 
responsibility. 

“In November, at our meeting, we pledged 
to set an example. 

“I regret that I cannot hear in person the 
reports of the agencies present on what steps 
have already been taken—and what addi- 
tional steps are projected—to increase the 
number of natives employed in Alaska. 

“I regret, most of all, that I will not be 
present to hear the numbers—the numbers 
of natives who are now employed who were 
not then employed. 

“For after the talk of committees and after 
the reports have been filed, it is only the 
jobs that have been created, the jobs that 
have been filled, the men who are actually at 
work that will count. 

“And that will count, plenty. 

“If more natives have jobs, we have not 
failed. If we work together, if we are deter- 
mined, to ensure that Alaska natives get a 
fair break in Federal hiring, we will succeed. 

“Our record in the past as Federal em- 
ployer, leading the way and setting the ex- 
ample for private industry has not been 
good. It must—as I know it will—be better. 

“I regret that I will not be present but I 
promise that I will read the transcript of 
your meeting, every word of it. 

“I promise, too, that I will be present, in 
person, at our next meeting in six months’ 
time. 

“You have my best wishes and my pledge 
of full cooperation in your efforts.” 

Roger Jones, I am sure, needs no intro- 
duction to any of you. He is currently Spe- 
cial Assistant to the Director of the Bureau 
of the Budget and has had a long and dis- 
tinguished career in government. He was 
Deputy Undersecretary of State; he was 
Chairman of the United States Civil Service 
Commission; and he has been with the 
Bureau of the Budget for many years. 

Mr. Jones. 

Mr. Jones. Thank you, Mr. Gallagher. 

Ladies and gentlemen, the reason for the 
Budget Bureau's appearance here today is 
very simple. We have no Alaskan program of 
our own, but we do have an ongoing respon- 
sibility on behalf of the President to keep 
our eye on a number of aspects of the pro- 
gram which is under discussion here today— 
the manpower development and training as- 
pects of it, if you will, the aspects of it as 
they relate to possible increases or decreases 
in the budget and, even though it may seem 
very far afield, the belief that in a program 
of this sort with its implications for equal 
employment opportunity for employee pol- 


icy generally and for the greater utilization 
of Alaskan natives within the State, we think 
that there are important management as- 
pects which we should be acquainted with 
and tie into our work and management in 
the whole field of management improvement, 
management systems, and similar items of 
this sort. 


I think I don't need to say anything more 
at this time, Mr. Gallagher. I would like 
to have the privilege of asking a question if 
I get bemused by something that comes from 
the other reports. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Please. I hope that you do 
ask questions. We all will be asking ques- 
tions. I am sure. 

Now, let me ask Laura Olson to say a few 
words. And as I said, she is Senator Gruen- 
ing’s Legislative Assistant. And we are very 
pleased to have her with us. 

This meeting is a joint effort on the part 
of the two Senators. 

Miss Orson. Thank you, Hugh. 

I think no one would be able to say how 
much all of us appreciate your coming today 
and how very much Senator Gruening ap- 
preciates your being here. He will come by 
if he can get back in time. 

Senator Bartlett has done a remarkable 
job in getting a lot of good work started 
her 


e. 

I wanted to read just two things which I 
am sure you have all seen. The introduc- 
tion to the Federal Field Committee study 
points out that “Eskimos, Indians and 
Aleuts make up more than one-fifth of 
Alaskan civilian population, but they hold 
fewer that one-tenth of the jobs in the 
State.” And that is what we hope to correct. 
We will follow the lead of Senator Bartlett. 
We will do our best. Senator Gruening has 
stated many, many times that economic de- 
velopment of Alaska rests on the full em- 
ployment of all of its people. And as we can 
help you, we hope you will help us. 

Thank you, Hugh. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Now, let’s turn to the Civil 
Service Commission. Can we pass the micro- 
phone over? 

Mr. Bowart. I am Phil Bohart, U.S. Civil 
Service Commission. We appreciate the op- 
portunity to provide current information 
concerning efforts for advancing the employ- 
ment of Alaskan natives with Federal agen- 
cies. My report is in two basic parts. First, I 
will summarize the current employment sit- 
uation within Federal agencies in Alaska. 
Second, I will discuss the activities of a 
Committee on Alaskan Native Hire which 
has been active for the past several months, 
and outline the status of a plan which was 
developed by the Committee to further ad- 
vance Alaskan native employment. 

The oia Service Commission conducted 
a survey Equal Employment Opportunity 
Programs within Federal agencies in Alaska 
in March of this year. Of 12,603 employees in 
agencies surveyed, 1,579 or 12.5 per cent are 
Alaskan natives. There are many examples of 
outstanding imaginative efforts to reach for 
employment additional Alaskan natives in 
spite of tight employment levels and limited 
appointment actions. 

Nearly all agencies are using job rede- 
signing techniques, resulting in more helper 
and learner positions and more entry level 
positions in technical operations. 

There is widespread support for existing 
work-experience programs within Federal 
agencies. 

Although Alaskan natives are still pri- 
marily in lower level jobs, there are many 
individual cases of advancement to higher 
grades and to su; positions. 

The Federal Executive Association’s 
Committee has been very active, not only in 
Federal employment proper, but also in ef- 
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forts to improve the employment practices 
of government contractors. 

The Anchorage Federal Personnel Council 
has established a program to provide job 
information and application assistance to 
clients of Anchorage Welcome Center, a 
“half-way house” for natives arriving in 
Anchorage from outlying areas. 

The Bureau of Indian Affairs and the 
Public Health Service continue to set an 
example with Alaskan natives employed in 
at least 40 per cent of their total positions. 

If I could cite a few additional examples 
of what individual agencies are doing, the 
Weather Bureau continues its model pro- 
gram for training Alaskan natives as weather 
observers, and anticipates pursuit of its ef- 
forts until all meteorological technician posi- 
tions are staffed with Alaskan natives. 

The Post Office Department has engaged 
in extensive recruitment efforts and cur- 
rently employs Alaskan natives in approxi- 
mately 20 per cent of its jobs, including 47 
per cent of all Postmasters in the State. It 
is understood that Post Office officials have 
recently completed an arrangement wherein 
BIA representatives in outlying areas have 
been delegated the authority to give exams 
on the spot in native villages. 

There are only some of the examples which 
demonstrate that gains are being made in 
the efforts by agencies to employ additional 
Alaskan natives. 

Early this calendar year, a Committee on 
Alaskan Native Hire was formed by the Fed- 
eral Advisory Council on Regional Economic 
Development or, if you will, the Federal Re- 
view Committee. I am serving as chairman 
of this Committee. Its members represent 
the Departments of Defense, Interior, Labor, 
Commerce, HEW, Transportation and the 
Civil Service Commission. The Committee has 
as its purpose initiation of additional actions 
which will increase the employment of 
Alaskan natives in all four employment sec- 
tors—that is, the Federal government, State 
and local governments, government contrac- 
tors and industry. 

We decided to concentrate first on improv- 
ing employment within the Federal sector. 
We took into consideration such adverse con- 
ditions as the low average educational and 
skill levels of Alaskan natives, that natives 
are not now living where the jobs exist—the 
fact that there is inadequate transportation, 
that there is a lack of suitable housing and 
social services in the population locations or 
centers where the jobs exist. 

The Committee also recognized the natural 
role of the BIA in improving economic levels 
of the Alaskan natives. Also taken into con- 
sideration was the relatively tight employ- 
ment levels which Federal employing activi- 
ties in Alaska must observe, which will be 
even more stringent since July 1. The Com- 
mittee developed a plan which we believe 
fully meets all conditions and which should 
eventually result in employment of the maxi- 
mum number of Alaskan natives in Federal 
agencies. 

The plan is a special kind of host-enrollee 

ment, Each agency would agree to 
provide facilities and training for a number 
of Alaskan natives equal to approximately 
10 per cent of its permanent work force in 
Alaska. BIA would locate, screen and select 
trainees, provide further transportation to 
job sites, arrange for suitable housing and 
social services for trainees and their families, 
and provide necessary subsistence payments 
for their support during training. 

One unusual characteristic of the plan is 
that it will be open-ended, in other words, 
the trainees will remain in place as a man- 
power pool for the employing activity until 
there are vacancies in the permanent work 
force to which they can be assigned. As soon 
as a trainee is picked up as an employee, 
another trainee is moved into place by BIA. 
Therefore, the number of trainees would re- 
main at a constant. When the plan becomes 
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fully operative, there will be at least 1,000 
trainees on board at all times. 

In response to a letter from Chairman Macy 
to heads of departments and agencies which 
have employing activities in Alaska, all agen- 
cies concerned endorsed the plan. A cumu- 
lative pledge was made for in excess of 900 
trainees. As the next logical step, a letter 
will soon be sent by Chairman Macy to In- 
terior which passes the action to Bureau of 
Indian Affairs, This letter contains the de- 
tailed continuing actions which the Com- 
mittee recommends, and we anticipate the 
involvement of other Federal, State and 
community agencies in Alaska which are now 
concerned with manpower training and full 
employment. 

To be sure, there are many problems which 
must be solved before full implementation 
of the plan. 

Mr. GALLAGHER, Excuse me, are you saying 
that these other agencies have now agreed 
to participate in the funding of the plan? 

Mr. BoHarT. There are very positive indi- 
cations on the part of the Committee mem- 
bers which represented these agencies, and 
these arrangements could certainly be work- 
ed out. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. This would be principally 
HEW and Labor? 

Mr. BOHART. Yes, this is correct. But we 
would anticipate it would also include the 
State welfare agencies, for example, that are 
currently placing people into work incentive 
type positions. 

To be sure there are many problems which 
must be solved before full implementation 
of the plan. A preliminary estimate indicates 
that the support of each trainee will cost 
about $4,000 per year. Based on this estimate, 
when the program reaches the point that 
1,000 trainee positions are being maintained, 
the trainee support cost would be $4 million 
per year as a minimum. However, this in- 
vestment would be counterbalanced by a 
reduction in Federal and State expenditures 
for the unemployed. Additional gains would 
be evidenced by each employing activity as 
the needs diminish for rotating employees 
and their families from the “lower 48” to 
actual vacancies. 

The Committee considers that, although 
substantial additional funding would be nec- 
essary, this problem can be solved, and as 
a matter of fact, the Committee considers 
that this particular problem is overshadowed 
by the problems of an adequate supply of 
Alaskan natives who will agree to change 
locations and participate as trainees on the 
one hand and the availability of housing 
in the employment areas on the other hand. 
If the plan proves successful, and we believe 
that it will be, there should be substantial 
increases in Alaskan native employment over 
the next several years within Federal agen- 
cies. 

We hope that the plan also can be adopted 
with appropriate modifications by State and 
local government entities, and the Commit- 
tee intends to pursue this possibility. 

Yes, Mr. Gallagher. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Did I understand you to 
say, then, that there are funds presently 
available in Interior, in BIA, by reasons of 
transfers from other sources or something— 
funds available to get this program under- 
way this year? 

Mr. BOHART. The Department of Interior 
has indicated that there are funds available, 
not to the extent, however, that it would 
fully implement the program. 

Of course, we do not consider that the en- 
tire program would be implemented this 
year anyhow. And they also have indicated 
that BIA would probably be in a position to 
shift funds. 

Now, in addition, we are counting on what- 
ever other manpower training programs there 
are up there to assist. And we feel that, for 
example, locally, they can get together with 
the Camps Committee, for example, that is 
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concerned with the total manpower training 
programs in the State. 

The Committee expects to devote its atten- 
tion in the 

Miss OLsoN. Excuse me, Mr. Bohart, could 
you tell us one thing? Do you have a start- 
ing time? You say, “This year,” this would be 
fiscal 69. What time in fiscal '69? Do you 
have sort of an idea when it could begin? 

Mr. Bowarr. Mr. Nodell could probably 
speak to this point a little better than I, the 
BIA representative here. However, I would say 
that insofar as some of the positions, particu- 
larly in those agencies that have a small 
number of employees who would, therefore, 
only pledge one or two trainee positions, 
there is no reason why these can’t be put in 
place fairly soon. It will require, of course, 
that each agency draw up a formal tra 
plan so you can see just precisely what the 
process is. 

Miss Orson. Fairly soon, it could be? 

Mr. Bonart. And, of course, a survey must 
be conducted to be sure there is a supply. In 
other words, this is the plan of action we 
feel 

Mr. GALLAGHER. A survey and the training 
plan can be drawn up this year? 

Mr. BOHART. Oh, my gracious, yes, sir. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. In time to get people ac- 
tually at work? 

Mr. Bouart. Actually, one thing that I did 
not mention that I should have mentioned 
is that the plan itself is patterned after the 
model which the Weather Bureau provided. 
Now, the Weather Bureau plan which has 
been so successful and continues to be suc- 
cessful has some variations in it. For one 
thing the trainees brought on board in many 
Instances, perhaps, may be better qualified. 
On the other hand, it didn't take a long 
time for the Weather Bureau to draw up its 
plan. This would be a plan only for use by 
agencies getting together with BIA, and it 
wouldn’t require any kind of approval by 
anybody as far as we are concerned. 

Miss Otson, Fairly soon, then. It could be 
September 1? 

Mr. NODELL. Yes. 

May I? 

I am Walter Nodell with the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs. 

We plan to implement this program com- 
mencing in September. And it is conceiva- 
ble we should have hires in September and 
people in training in September, if you 
please. We have limited funds inside as of 
right now, I mean, to get the show on the 
road, and we are seeking outside sources of 
additional funding, purging all of our 
resources, 

We are totally behind this program. We 
have been active on this Committee, and we 
will be under way in September. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Thank you. 

Mr. Bowart. If I could continue about an- 
other minute—the Committee expects to de- 
vote its attention next to the employment 
practices of government contractors. This is 
a particularly knotty problem that Mr. Ma- 
caluso of the Department of Labor will dis- 
cuss in a few minutes. 

Finally, the Committee will address itself 
to the employment practices within the pri- 
vate sector in Alaska. 

In summary, we consider that there has 
been a great deal of interest and progress 
within Federal agencies concerning employ- 
ment of Alaskan natives up to the present 
time. The personal interest of Senator Bart- 
lett has provided substantial and beneficial 
impetus to this effort. Once the plan is 
placed into effect, the situation should cer- 
tainly become much better. 

And thanks very much. And I am sorry I 
took so long. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. That's fine. 

Is Mr. Macaluso here? 

Mr. MacaLuso. Yes, right here. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Can you speak to this for 
a few minutes? 
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Mr. MacaLuso. I would be very happy to. 

My name is Vincent Macaluso, and I am 
Assistant to the Director of the Office of Fed- 
eral Contract Compliance. 

I attended a meeting with Senator Bartlett 
last November, and he specifically raised with 
us and with me particularly one problem of 
getting a program off the ground in Alaska. 
Perhaps it would be best first if I explained 
a little bit about what our overall program is, 

The Office of Federal Contract Compliance 
is established by the Secretary of Labor to 
carry out his responsibilities under the Ex- 
ecutive Order 112460, Equal Employment Op- 
portunity. This is an Executive Order which 
is really part of the Federal government’s 
procurement policies. And it requires that 
not only should there be no nondiscrimina- 
tion on account of race, color, creed and na- 
tional origin, but also that the contractor 
should take affirmative action. 

Now, this covers, not only Government 
contractors to whom I have referred, but also 
Federally assisted construction contractors. 

Our role in the Office of Federal Contract 
Compliance is to provide the policy guidance 
and review the programs of the Federal con- 
tracting and administrating agencies which, 
in fact, have these contracts because they 
have the Executive Order in contracts and 
contractual clause in almost all contracts 
which provides for these elements of our 
procurement policy that I have mentioned. 

Now, Senator Bartlett particularly asked 
us about putting an area coordinator in 
Alaska. An area coordinator of whom there 
were at that time 15 in the lower 48 was and 
is attached to the Office of Federal Contract 
Compliance to coordinate the activities of 
the various Federal contracting and admin- 
istering agencies in carrying out the Execu- 
tive Order, These 15 were located for the 
most part in areas where there was the 
largest amount of Federal construction. And, 
frankly, we had a resources problem—we still 
have, as I will explain—in putting them in 
the areas where we feel most can be accom- 
plished from an overall point of view. So in 
accordance with the Senate’s request, our 
Office, sent me up to Alaska. I spent several 
weeks there in February, and they were 
very impressive weeks. 

Certainly, my experiences bore out every- 
thing I had heard about Alaska. I talked to 
people in all segments of the industry and 
all segments of the community, both eco- 
nomic and social and geographical. And it 
is quite clear, and it is still quite clear, that 
apprenticeship programs in many of the 
better paid trades are practically dormant. 
And there certainly is practically negligible 
utilization of the rural natives. And this is 
true also on the large rural construction 
jobs. 

And when I returned from Alaska, my su- 
periors in the Department of Labor were as 
impressed as I with my observations. And 
it was determined that, indeed, there should 
be the services of an area coordinator in 
Alaska. 

We had a resources problem at that time, 
as I indicated. I regret to say that we have 
even more of a one now. The area coordina- 
tor program has been going through a reor- 
ganization, We had been drawing upon the 
loan services of staff from various other 
agencies, And now, the area coordinator pro- 
gram is being staffed out of the Department 
of Labor, 

Unfortunately, our timing was for com- 
pletely fortuitous reasons a very unhappy 
one because at the time of this reorganiza- 
tion, just recently, as you know, the Revenue 
and Expenditure Act of 1968 came out, and 
we are having great difficulty. We now have 
seven area coordinators where we had 15. 

In other words, I have also discussed this 
with my superiors in the Department of 
Labor. We are going to do our very best to 
see if we can't get the services of an area 
coordinator at least part of the time in the 
area. And we consider this very essential be- 
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cause, particularly in construction with the 
special characteristics of the industry, the 
compliance probably in an overall point of 
view should be handled on an area basis. This 
can best be achieved by some kind of central 
coordination. And so this is where the matter 
stands right now. 

I talked to some of our people in our man- 
power area, and they are certainly trying to 
work something out to get some kind of an 
outreach program in Alaska. And Mr. Van 
Horn of the Department of Labor is about to 
enter some discussions to discuss the terms 
of this outreach program with some of the 
industry representatives in Alaska, And Mr. 
Hal Cupson is here with me also from the 
Department of Labor. He is the Chief of the 
Division of Job Marketing Information and 
Economic Analysis for USES. And he, I think, 
may be able to help us with some other areas 
in which the Department of Labor is active 
or may be active. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. I just have one or two 
questions. 

Recently, we had a case brought to our 
attention of a Federal agency in Alaska in- 
terested, anxious, to do all that it could to 
hire natives. This agency signed a contract 
with a firm. This construction contract has 
what I believe is called an affirmative action 
clause in it which spells out very clearly that 
there will be an outreach program, a training 
program, for the employment of natives. 
After a year of this construction job, an 
association of natives asked for a meeting 
with the agency and with the contractor and 
with the unions involved, And the native 
association said, “Look at the contract. You 
see there in this affirmative action paragraph. 
What have you done?” 

And they had done nothing, virtually noth- 
ing. And the natives were told, and this 
is a direct quote, that they were “naive” in 
thinking that the affirmative action para- 
graph meant anything more than nice words. 

What sort of recourse do the native asso- 
ciations have? What sort of recourse does 
the Federal agency have in such cases? Can 
the Federal agency cancel the contract? 

Mr. Macatuso. Mr. Gallagher, this is the 
kind of case that we want to hear about. This 
is the kind of case that the Federal agency 
should want to hear about, the Federal agen- 
cy that has this particular contract. 

The answer is, of course, that this Execu- 
tive Order does contain enforcement powers 
and sanctions and that it should be enforced 
just as any other clause of the contract is 
enforced. There is a process for enforcing it. 
There is a process for complaints. 

Regularly, we found most effective means 
of enforcement is through compliance re- 
views. And the various Federal contracting 
administering agencies have staffs which 
carry out compliance reviews on a regular 
programed basis. 

Now, I don’t represent to you, of course, 
that in all cases, the Executive Orders have 
been as perhaps with other contract clauses 
and contracts across the country uniformally 
administered. And this is a problem that we 
want to get to in Alaska, particularly through 
an overall general program. 

There is another process, and that is, of 
course, the complaint process. We have found 
in construction the complaint processes 
aren’t worked very well just perhaps in part 
because of the nature of the work. But, 
nevertheless, if we get a complaint, we will 
certainly investigate it and follow up on it. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. And then I have one more 
question. How many employees does the 
Department of Labor have in Alaska? How 
many of them are native? 

Mr. Macaruso. We have, I understand, a 
rather small office. Phil Bohart is helping me 
out here fortunately. We have, is it five? 

Well, you can tell better than I. 

Mr. BOHART. There are only five in the De- 
partment of Labor. 
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Mr. GALLAGHER. Five employees. And how 
many natives? 

Mr. BoHarT. I don’t believe they have any 
natives of these five. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. No natives? 

O.K., thank you. 

Laura or Warren, any questions? 

No questions. 

Are you with the Department of Labor? 

Mr. Gross. Department of Agriculture. I am 
Harold Gross, Chief, Examination and Em- 
ployment, Department of Agriculture. 

On November 30, 1967, there were about 
four Alaskan natives on the rolls of the 
Department, Now I can report as of June 30, 
1968, there are 34 natives on the rolls, Thir- 
teen of these are on permanent, full-time 
work. Thirteen of them are under various 
programs for the disadvantaged. This does 
include six hires under the Youth Oppor- 
tunity Program. 

The USDA will also be one of the par- 
ticipating agencies in the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs training program referred to by Mr. 
Bohart. 

The Forest Services are the largest em- 
ployer in the State of Alaska. I think it is 
more important in what they are trying to 
do since many of the hires in the 
ment of Agriculture are at the professional 
level—that is, our forestry engineers, soil 
conservation and so forth—requiring posi- 
tive educational requirements. However, the 
Forest Service has as have several of our 
other agencies taken on the program of em- 
ploying youths under the Youth Opportunity 
Program, the NYC programs and so on, to 
provide meaningful work, on-the-job train- 
ing, hopefully to train people and encourage 
them and help them in every way to gain 
employment on a full-time basis with the 
Forest Service. 

Another noteworthy item is the fact that 
they are working with the Sheldon Jackson 
College at Sitka to establish a forestry cur- 
riculum, The school has a predominantly 
native enrollment. Plans are for a forestry 
technician course to be offered next fall. We 
hope that we can employ some of the indi- 
viduals who complete the course, Needless 
to say, some of the individuals that are not 
hired by us certainly will be made available 
to other sources. 

Also, the Forest Service is participating 
with members of the industry and others 
in a manpower development and training 
course at Ketchikan, This course is designed 
to train hires for wood type work. Individ- 
uals being trained are Alaskans. They will 
eventually be employed as woodsmen 
throughout the State. 

Thank you. That’s all. 

Mr. GALLAGHER, I have just one question. 
I know the Forestry Service in Alaska hires 
many seasonal employees in the summer. 
How many of these natives do you know are 
permanent, year-round employees and how 
many are taken on for the summer months? 

Mr. Gross. I believe the figure would be 
13 of these would be summer employees, 13 
out of the 26. 

Miss Orson. Thank you, Hugh. 

Mr. Gross, you mentioned the Forest Serv- 
ice. Was the agency able to get a count down 
on the other parts of the Agriculture De- 
partment that do have offices in the State? 
I am thinking of farmers, how many, and 
ASCS and this Soil Conservation Service, 
things like that, all of which have, as you 
know, some employees. 

Mr. Gross. For example, in the report, I 
do know that the ASCS county office at Hom- 
er has an Alaskan native. They hired an 
Eskimo—no, an Aleut—in what amounts to 
a GS-4 level. I do not have these broken 
down by the various agencies. I do know 
that the agencies that participated, although 
the Forest Service is certainly the major 
employer, are the ARS, the Agricultural Re- 
search Service, the Soil Conservation Sery- 
ice, Agricultural Stabilization Conservation 
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Service, and CMS. They are all participants. 
I can’t comment specifically on FHA. I just 
don’t recall. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. All right, tell me what 
agencies you are with. 

Wait, any other questions? 

(No questions.) 

Mr. DESEGURANT. Henry DeSeguirant with 
Treasury Department. 

Treasury Department has very few em- 
ployees in Alaska—approximately 100. The 
Savings Bond Division only has two. The 
Bureau of Accounts only has five. Customs 
Service has 34. But these consist of one- and 
two-man offices in remote locations, Our 
largest bureau is in the Internal Revenue 
Service which has approximately 68 em- 
ployees in Alaska. 

I believe at the end of the fiscal year 1967, 
we probably had no Alaskan natives, There 
was one employee identified as Indian in the 
Bureau of Customs, but I don’t know whether 
he came from the States or whether he was 
born in Alaska. 

As a result of Senator Bartlett's last meet- 
ing, the Internal Revenue Service agreed to 
attempt to hire two Alaskan natives. And 
they have done this. They have been able to 
hire a clerk typist at Grade 3, and a youth 
trainee. Both of these people are Eskimos. 
And in addition, they have been able to hire 
one Eskimo under the Youth Opportunity 
Campaign, also one Negro. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. That’s two out of 100. 

Mr. DESEGUIRANT. Yes. Since this is In- 
ternal Revenue Service, it is two out of 68. 

In addition, under the program which 
Chairman Macy wrote to the Secretary about, 
the Internal Revenue Service has agreed to 
attempt to find five people under the Youth 
Enrollee Program. And the Bureau of Cus- 
toms will attempt to find and train one 
person. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Thank you. 

Now, maybe we should start passing the 
mike this way. 

Mr. Nac. I think you will probably be 
able to pick me up from there. Perhaps we 
will go on from this side after. 

My name is Paul Nagle. I am the Director 
of the Office of Equal Employment of the 
Equal Opportunity Program of the Post Office 
Department. And, Mr. Gallagher, I would like 
to say I am delighted to sit across the table 
from a former neighbor of mine and Miss 
Olson who worked as Legislative Assistant 
for the Transportation Division when I first 
came to Washington as representative of the 
Postal Clerks in the mid-'50’s. 

And I am happy also, I hope, to say some 
favorable things about. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. As far back as the mid- 


(Laughter.) 

Mr. Nace. Anyway, I hope also to be able 
to say some favorable things about the Post 
Office Department's program in Alaska. 

On June 12, 1968, Postmaster General Wat- 
son, in a public declaration at the Press 
Club here in Washington announced the re- 
lease of a plan of action by the Post Office 
Department, enunciating the EEO policy 
which would henceforth guide the activities 
of the Post Office Department. The specific 
activity which has been taken since then 
which affects Alaska is the designation of the 
authorization for recruitment of a person 
to be known as a manpower development spe- 
cialist whose duties it will be to undertake 
Officially recruiting of natives to undertake 
the sort of thing to which Mr. Macaluso re- 
ferred to insure that the persons holding 
Post Office contracts in Alaska meet their 
obligations—that is, to conduct compliance 
reviews. 

And, finally, he will also be responsible for 
determining the extent to which Postmasters 
in the State of Alaska acquit themselves of 
their responsibilities, 
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Postmaster General Watson made the flat 
announcement that all 8,439 first-class Post 
Offices in the United States, of which seven 
are located in Alaska, would be required to 
submit quarterly reports of their steward- 
ship under the plan of action. In the State of 
Alaska, we have gone beyond that basic ap- 
proach and we have extended also to the 21 
Post Offices of the second-class in the United 
States. So that we have a concerted effort 
going forward to determine what the respec- 
tive Postmasters are doing. 

The initial report has not yet been received 
under this program, but without that initial 
report, we are requiring that each Postmaster 
submit a narrative saying what he has done 
to implement the EEO program in the past 
and what he intends to do in the future. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Would it be possible to 
supply the Senator with a summary of the 
initial report and perhaps even the tri- 
monthly report? 

Mr. NacLE. We will be happy to do that. We 
will be pleased to. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Thank you. 

Mr. Nace. The statistical situation in 
Alaska today is that there are 829 Post Office 
employees, of whom 19.7 percent, 163, are 
Alaskan natives. Of those 163, 27 are Aleuts, 
36 American Indians and 100 Eskimos. The 
Department has engaged in extensive re- 
cruitment as we have said in Alaska, and we 
hope that this is going to be more fruitful in 
the months ahead. 

The State of Alaska under the jurisdiction 
of the regional office which is located in Se- 
attle in Washington and the person who is 
handling Equal Employment Opportunity at 
the regional level has been sent to San Fran- 
cisco to observe the operation in San Fran- 
cisco of the concentrated employment pro- 
gram. And he developed a program which he 
has called WEEX. Work Experience and Ex- 
change. And this has been discussed with a 
spokesman for the Bureau of Indian Affairs. 
And the Bureau of Indian Affairs has in turn 
come up with some counter suggestions 
which are now in the process of being im- 
plemented. 

One of the things that is going to happen 
is that the BIA is going to have an employ- 
ment assistant on our board of examiners 
which will recruit and give examinations and 
identify and certify the persons who are to 
be employed. The gentleman from Seattle 
whom I said had gone to San Francisco has 
also, as you know, been to Juneau in Janu- 
ary, and he discussed this recruitment pro- 
gram at that time with BIA, And he sub- 
mitted a proposal in March in which it was 
suggested that the Alaskan schools might 
properly provide training on how to take the 
entrance examination, the Civil Service en- 
trance examination, for the Post Office. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Are the examinations given 
only in Anchorage or is there some form of 
giving examinations throughout the State 
for outreach? 

Mr. Nacte. As Mr. Bohart indicated, the 
concept is that the examinations will be 
given at the small Post Offices. You have 
enunciated, in fact, or alluded to one of the 
barriers that we face in this regard. That 
is the Postmasters traditionally have been 
able to say whom they are going to get. They 
have been able to make the choice, They have 
been able to interview, et cetera. And under 
the plan that we are proposing to follow, 
this will no longer be possible if the Examin- 
ing Board conducts the tests. If the person is 
successful, he is going to be accepted for 
employment, and the Postmaster will be 
called upon to accept this situation as an 
accomplished fact. 

The second element is that we may find 
that there may be a need to reorient field 
representatives of the Bureau of Indian Af- 
fairs in this regard because of the need cur- 
rently for an in-depth profile by the BIA 
representative of persons who are being hired. 
So we think that both of these things may 
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be overly systematized and perhaps too 
highly refined for what is actually required. 

Our plan is that on July 29, which is just 
two weeks from now, the person who is to be 
employed as a recruiter in the State of Alaska 
will be here in Washington to meet with other 
EEO coordinators of the Post Office Depart- 
ment to be indoctrinated. And he will be, 
I hope, immediately hereafter the 1st of Au- 
gust on assignment in the State of Alaska. 

I hope personally to be in Alaska in the 
middle of August to confer with the people 
setting up the training program from which 
we expect it will be possible to recruit ap- 
proximately 100 trainees per year. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Would it be possible for 
this Equal Employment Officer when he is 
in Washington to stop by our offices? 

Mr. NAGLE. Yes. We fully intend that, Mr. 
Gallagher. 

Mr. GALLAGHER, And let us meet him and 
talk with him and go over some of the 
problems. 

Mr. Nacre. Yes, this is fully intended. 

That is the end of my presentation. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Well, let’s pass the micro- 
phone to you. 

Miss OLsoN. Hugh, may I make one state- 
ment? I have to confess to having known 
Paul Nagle for at least 300 years. And I did 
want to say that I believe that what the Post 
Office Department is undertaking may well 
serve as an example to some of the other 
agencies, 

I don’t wish to sound as though one is 
doing better than the other, but it would 
appear that you are off to a fine start. 

Mr. NaGLe. We hope it proves to be. Thank 
you, Miss Olson. 

Mr. VALDES. My name is Bill Valdes, and I 
represent the Office of the Secretary of 
Defense. 

Military installations in Alaska have been 
working closely with the State Employ- 
‘ment Service and the Bureau of Indian Af- 
‘fairs and other agencies to recruit natives 
since our last meeting. We have made some 
progress. Percentagewise, the increase has 
been significant. We are up about 60 per cent 
in the levels we have. Numberswise, it is not 
as great as we would like it to be. But we 
have increased our employment from the 
level of around 125 the last time we dis- 
cussed it to about 200 with another 80 na- 
tives that we have on summer jobs. We feel 
this has been a significant step in the right 
direction which has taken place during a 
period in which we have had reductions in 
military installations in Alaska. 

Military installations have been making 
positive efforts to redesign jobs and to reach 
Alaskan natives by contacting the native 
schools, the Bureau of Indian Affairs. Hun- 
dreds of letters have been sent out to native 
schools in and outside of Alaska, trying to 
interest the students in employment in mili- 
tary installations. The Bureau of Indian Af- 
fairs, as suggested in the Field Committee re- 
port, has been provided with copies of our 
vacancies announcements. 

And while we are making progress, we are 
still encountering some difficulties in at- 
tracting natives because of the problems of 
the distances many of the native population 
are from where we are principally located, 
transportation problems, housing problems, 
and some problems with the Civil Service 
examining process, We believe that these 
are going to be overcome with the new exam- 
ination that the Commission has recently 
developed and announced called the Worker 
Trainees Examination which will greatly 
simplify the process of hiring natives. And 
while we think that this progress that we 
have made is desirable, we think in order 
to make dramatic progress, we are going to 
have to approach this problem on a much 
broader basis. And for this reason, we have 
been cooperating on this Committee headed 
by Mr. Bohart and on which other agencies 
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that are concerned with different aspects of 
this problem—that is, the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs and Health, Education and Welfare 
and Labor—are represented to develop a host 
enrollee type program. 

We have examined our potential for ab- 
sorbing people through a program of this 
nature, and we find that we have in the 
neighborhood of 600 entry level jobs an- 
nually. This number will be reduced some- 
what by the Revenue Act which permits us 
to fill only three out of four of our vacancies. 
But it still represents a substantial potential 
which we are anxious and willing to fill with 
natives. 

So we believe that we are making some 
progress, and we hope that we can make a 
great deal more. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Jones has a question. 

Mr. Jones. Bill, this is a question of igno- 
rance, but is there any opportunity at all to 
do anything in the nonappropriated fund 
activities at Fort Wainwright, Fort Richard- 
son and Elmendorf Air Force Base? 

Mr. VaLpes. I think there might be. Frank- 
ly, I have not considered that aspect of it, 
but we would be happy to look at it and see 
if there is anything further that can be 
done with regard to nonappropriated fund 
activities. I don't think it is a significant 
number of job opportunities, 

Mr. Jones. No, I don’t think so as I re- 
member the numbers of your nonappro- 
priated fund activities, particularly in those 
three installations. But there might be room 
for a few more, and a few counts in this 
enterprise. 

Mr. VauveEs. Everyone counts, right. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Now, Mr. Citkins. 

Mr. Crrxins. I wonder if you might have 
some analysis of what government contrac- 
tors are doing in Alaska and also what types 
of programs they may be developing or carry- 
ing out, action type programs. I assume 
that you probably have a greater number of 
contracts in the State than any other. I 
am not sure of that. 

Mr. Jones. That’s true. 

Mr. Varnes. I don't have an analysis of it, 
but I do know that in giving it special atten- 
tion, we had a three-man team from our 
Contract Compliance Office in San Fran- 
cisco go to Alaska, and they have been meet- 
ing with the contractors, with representa- 
tives, labor unions, and with native leaders 
in an effort to increase employment among 
contractors by getting them to do a greater 
amount of training rather than hiring from 
the lower 48 and by encouraging them to 
take affirmative steps in Alaska. 

They have made, in addition, a number of 
compliance reviews of government contrac- 
tors, including RCA Services, Northwest Air- 
lines, Ween Alaska Airlines, the Anchorage 
Asphalt Paving Company, Anchorage Na- 
tional Gas Company, Gung Company and 
others. So I think this is about the most 
important 

Mr. GALLAGHER. But no construction 
companies? 

Mr. VALDES. Oh, I believe so. I did not men- 
tion any construction companies, but I 
think that some were included in the meet- 
ings, at least. I don't have a comprehensive 
list of all the companies. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. I have a question or two or 
perhaps even stark statements. 

I have some preliminary figures here that 
were supplied to me by Mr. Bohart of the 
Civil Service Commission. And as I remem- 
ber, at our last meeting, there was a good 
deal of discussion about the number of 
natives hired by the Navy at Kodiak, just 
how large a population there was at Kodiak. 
And at that time, I believe the Navy was 
hiring out of some close to 500 employees 
something like three natives. And I find they 
are now hiring 15. But yet there are two 
major bases, Kodiak and Adak. 

It would seem to me very well located to 
find native employment, natives who are 
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available for employment. That wouldn’t 
take much of an outreach program because 
all you would have to do is go outside the 
gate, 

The other point that I would make, and 
I suppose again it is not so much a question 
as a surprise statement that the Corps 
of Engineers which does much survey work, 
things of that sort, out of 500 employees, 
has 8 natives. It seems to me a good deal of 
what the Corps of Engineers does involves 
basic construction, surveying, holding a pole, 
jobs which do not require the highest de- 
gree of technical training. And I wonder 
if you have any particular comments on 
why the Navy and the Corps of Engineers 
should be doing not as well as the Air Force 
and the Army? 

Mr. Valprs. With regard to the Corps of 
Engineers, the first comment I would make 
is that we are making progress. The number 
now is 13. 

Mr, GALLAGHER. Thirteen? That’s good. 

Mr. Vatpes. As Mr. Jones said before, every 
one counts. 

With regard to the Navy in Kodiak, I don’t 
think that they are ideally located to get 
natives. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Haggert has just slipped 
me a note from behind saying there are over 
500 natives in the city limits of Kodiak. And 
Kodiak is an island that outside of the city 
limits is almost entirely native. 

Mr. VaLpes. Well, the personnel officer at 
Kodiak wrote to 120 natives that were in 
training and tried to get any of them to come 
to Kodiak, and only 10 replied. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. 120 in the Kodiak area? 

Mr. Vals. No. These were natives that 
were in training that had skills that could 
be used at Kodiak. And not a one would 
come to Kodiak. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Were they at Mount Edge- 
cumbe, the BIA school, or taking technical 
training or 

Mr. VALDES, I have a gentleman here from 
the Navy. 

Do you know where they were 

Mr. KELLER. They were trained in the lower 
48, and the list they got was from BIA. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Were they Alaskan na- 
tives? 

Mr. KELLER. Alaskan natives. 

Mr. NoDELL. We supplied them the list. 

Mr. Vaupgs. And I understand the native 
population is estimated at 200 to 300, about 
8 per cent of the total population, 

The one other comment I would make 
about Kodiak is they have had a reduction 
in force during this period. Strength has 
come back up, not to its previous level. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. The Federal Field Commit- 
tee in Alaska has just prepared a village-by- 
village census of natives, and it was put out 
in 1967. And it lists for Kodiak, the town of 
Kodiak, itself 500 natives. The Island of 
Kodiak has in addition at least 900 to 1000 
natives outside of the city limits of Kodiak. 
Obviously, our figures are different. We will 
have to check that. 

Mr. Varnes. Well, I can only answer you 
this way: There is a small civillan work 
force ot only about 300 at 

Miss Or sor. Could we have 300 post- 
masters? 

Mr, Jones. What do we know about the 
situation on unemployment with the natives 
in Kodiak? On one occasion of a visit of mine 
there, I thought that the Alaskan natives 
on Kodiak were pretty well employed in 
other occupations. And certainly the naval 
commander at that time was interested in 
doing something about this. That was sev- 
eral years ago. He wasn't getting very many 
takers, partly because of other employment 
and partly, as one native leader said to me, 
the Navy wants us to work when we want 
to go fishing. 

Mr. VALDES. It is a and packing 
center, and that is what the natives are 
probably interested in. 
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Mr. ŒALLAGHER. And it is a prosperous 
community and active fishing, freezing, king 
crab center. 

Mr. Vaupes. So within the limits of the 
types of jobs that are available that can be 
filled by natives in the small work force of 
300, I think the activity has been making a 
serious effort to attract natives and particu- 
larly to reach out beyond the community to 
get some of the higher level skills and natives 
that might like to come and work in that 
kind of a somewhat remote area. But that 
part of it has not been too successful. 

Perhaps with the enrollee program and 
with BIA, we will be able to get natives of 
the area enrolled and assigned to the station 
there who would be interested in staying and 
working in the area. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Fine. Thank you. 

Mr. NopEtx. I am Walter Nodell, represent- 
ing the Commissioner of Indian Affairs. My 
function in Indian Affairs is employment, 
employment assistance. I administer this 
program in behalf of the Commissioner. 

The native hire record that you inquired 
about, Bureau of Indian Affairs, approxi- 
mately 51 per cent of our work force is native 
hire. This program has been building up a 
head of steam, if I may employ that term, 
comes cracking down on us at a time when 
budgets are a problem. We have Indians in 
need, literally, all over. Indian unemploy- 
ment is commonplace in the south 48 as 
well as Alaska. However, the situation in 
Alaska is particularly acute. 

We believe that the opportunities for the 
Federal hire program should have priority. 
The Commissioner of Indian Affairs for- 
mally stationed as head of our program in 
Alaska is particularly interested and is anx- 
ious to go ahead with this program to the 
extent that we will go all out and to muster 
all of our efforts to make it succeed. 

As has been indicated earlier by the Chair- 
man of the Committee, the implementation 
of this program will largely be in the hands 
of the Bureau of Indian Affairs. We believe 
that we can play a significant role here and 
are anxious to do so. We have staff that are 
located in, not only points in Alaska who are 
acquainted with the native population and 
who know the need, but we have a plan of 
action from each Federal agency. We know 
about what their situation is. We know what 
their capabilities are. Their commitments 
have already been made to us. 

The support services that will be required 
are rather extensive, and I will touch on 
them in highlight, at least. Prescreening, se- 
lection, at least bringing the specified candi- 
date to the door of the Federal agency for 
training, will be our first role—getting him 
there. He will have to be screened out with 
the physical examination after he arrives in 
the community where the training oppor- 
tunity exists. We will have to play a role in 
helping him find suitable housing which has 
not been in plentiful supply as you Alaskans 
know. But we do believe it is there. And with 
continuous effort and a cooperative effort 
from communities and from the Federal 
— we believe that we can get the job 

one. 

We have already commenced planning. 
And as I indicated earlier, we see no reason 
why we can't get the program under way 
in a positive way in September. 

That would conclude my statement, 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Thank you. 

Is there anyone else from Interior here or 
may I ask you a couple of questions 
about 

Mr. Nopetu. I have a couple of other gen- 
tlemen who have accompanied me. I would be 
happy to give a try, and if I can’t, maybe 
I will pass the buck, 

Mr. GALLAGHER. In these figures that were 
again supplied by Mr. Bohart, we see one 
of Senator Bartlett’s favorite bureaus, the 
Bureau of Commercial Fisheries, is very ex- 
tensive in Alaska, a great deal of work in 
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Salmon County and so forth, hires 117 peo- 
ple of whom three are natives, three are 
Indians, but they are Indians from the lower 
48 States. They are not Alaskan natives, And 
the Alaskan Power Administration which 
has 42 employees has no natives. And the 
Bureau of Land Management which has 213 
employees has 8 natives. 

Anyway, do the various bureaus of the 
Department of Interior speak to each other? 

Mr. Nopeti. I am not prepared to speak 
for the Department because I represent my 
bureau only. I am sure that in this whole 
plan of native hire, there is a plan of action 
for the Interior agencies. And I will promise 
you that I will make an all-out effort to 
make Interior look good in this over and 
above the commitment of the Bureau of In- 
dian Affairs itself. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. O.K, 

Any questions? 

Miss Orson. I have one. I wish you could 
explain to me perhaps just very, very quick- 
ly—I don’t want this to drag on—but isn't 
there some way that the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs itself could substantially increase the 
number of employees in the agency in Alaska? 
In other words, I think it is fair to say—I 
know the terms Senator Gruening hears have 
been shocking—1,250 employees of which only 
500, admittedly high above the 10 per cent 
minimum that we hope to get in all agencies, 
Federal agencies, dealing with these people, I 
would think that people from the villages 
might be in a better condition to deal with 
their own problems. Is that a fair observa- 
tion? . 

Mr. Nope... I would say your observation 
is fair. I believe that there is a great deal 
more than the Bureau of Indian Affairs can 
do than it has done thus far. Our record of 
native hire supported by the Indian Prefer- 
ence Act that lays the base for us which 
makes these people a bit easier to appoint 
than the average mill run person who comes 
and goes, this is our dedicated purpose, But 
I mean this is the population that we serve. 

The Comments that you make certainly 
are appropriate. And we will be attempting 
to close this gap and meet these goals. 

Miss OLSON. Thank you. 

Mr. Terry. Mr. Gallagher, may I say a few 
words? 

I am the Director of Personnel for the De- 
partment of the Interior. 

I thought maybe I should respond to some 
of the questions that you raised. Some of 
the figures that you gave are pretty close to 
the ones that I have. 

You say that the Bureau of Land Man- 
agement had eight. My figure is 12. I would 
like to speak a moment about the Bureau of 
Land Management program because even 
though it does not represent large numbers, 
it does represent a sincere effort to improve 
the situation. 

For example, the Bureau is now employing 
Alaskan natives in somewhat unusual occu- 
pations—fire crews, smoke jumpers, survey 
aids, and even one airplane mechanic is in 
training for these kinds of jobs. The Bureau 
has also created some training facilities with 
the idea that a number of the people that 
it will be able to train will be employed by 
the Bureau of Land Management, but also 
will be available for employment elsewhere, 

The Alaska State Office has the capacity to 
do training of seven clerk typists, two carto- 
graphic aids, and Fairbanks District has the 
capacity to train for the same occupations. 
And although these have not yet been placed 
in training, the facilities have been created, 
and they will be available. They will be em- 
ployed as quickly as possible. 

In addition to that, employees are avail- 
able and are employed on a seasonal basis 
in this kind of activity. The Alaskan native 
is particularly useful because, as Senator 
Bartlett said, he is always there, he doesn't 
run back to the 48 States. 
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In total, the employment of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior in Alaska consists of 
29.7 per cent Alaskan natives. How long it 
will be before we can reach a 50 per cent or 
better is, of course, a question. The skills 
available need to be upgraded. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Do you have any idea at 
all why the Bureau of Commercial Fisheries 
which does things like fish counting and so 
forth which doesn’t take great skill doesn’t 
have any natives at all? 

Mr. Terry. The Bureau of Commercial 
Fisheries, as you know, operates the sealing 
activity on the Pribilof Islands. They have 
49 Aleuts there. 

Just for the record, this is no particular 
credit because that is about all there are on 
the Pribilof Islands to hire. We have three 
Indians, and it is news to me that they came 
from the south 48. But I will find out why 
the Bureau of Commercial Fisherles doesn’t 
hire more Alaskan natives. 

One thing that may be true, and I am only 
speculating, is that many of the activities, 
the fish counting activities and so forth, 
heretofore performed by these fish bureaus 
are now performed by the State Fish and 
Game of Alaska, 

Am I right or wrong in that? 

So that we do not now have the large 
number of seasonal employees in Alaska that 
we previously had. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. That certainly is more 
true now. I mean, statehood changed the sit- 
uation. But I think there is some activity 
in that field, 

Mr, Terry. That is the end of my com- 
ments, sir. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Thank you. 

Do we have the Department of Trans- 
portation present? 

Could you all step back and the others 
who will be testifying—and we are running 
a little short of time—we are going to try 
and end at about 4:30 or quarter to five at 
the latest, so let’s proceed. After the De- 
partment of Transportation, I have HEW 
and Commerce, SBA, GSA. Many of these 
agencies don’t have many employees in 
Alaska. 

Mr. Hupson. I am Bill Hudson, Office of 
the Secretary of the Department of Trans- 
portation. And I will report very briefly on 
our inhouse or internal need of Alaskan 
employment. 

Since our last meeting with Senator Bart- 
lett in November at which time we had 222 
Alaskan natives, we had a net increase of 
54, to 276 out of a work force of 2,365. There 
are four components of DOT which have in- 
stallations in Alaska—Federal Aviation Ad- 
ministration, Federal Railroad Administra- 
tion, Federal Highway Administration and 
Coast Guard. By far, our major concentration 
of Alaskan natives are in FAA, Federal Avia- 
tion Administration, and in the Federal Rail- 
road Administration which operates the 
Alaskan Railroad, of course. 

In terms of, I think, significant achieve- 
ments, FAA has 18 Alaskan natives in class 
acquisitions with grade ranks from 68-4 to 
GS-13. Of the 39 Wage Board employees 
who are Alaskan natives in FAA, 31 are in 
the salary range of $10,000 to $12,000 a year 
which goes contrary to the usual pattern 
whereby natives and minority groups are 
lumped at the bottom of the economic scale. 

One of FAA’s, I think, really imaginative 
innovations has been to redesign what is 
their basic job, the air traffic control spe- 
cialist position, to create a GS-4 sort of 
pretrainee training position. We have a 
training agreement with the Civil Service 
Commission whereby we are able to recruit 
people at the Grade 4 level and bring them 
up through seven and perhaps even beyond 
that in a position that has got great career 
potential. We began with a pilot program, 
using ten Alaskan natives who were re- 
cruited to work with FAA facilities in their 
home communities. We have some in Nome 
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and some in Barrow, Alaska. These 10 peo- 
ple are both air traffic control specialists 
and electronic technicians. And I have for- 
gotten the exact figures on how many are 
in each category, but both of these are great 
FAA careers, and they do have potential 
built into them. It is a two-year training 
program, and the original pilot project has 
worked very well, indeed. 

Beyond that achievement, I think the 
Alaskan Railroad situation is one that we 
will have to work out in discussions with the 
Commission. They have a large concentra- 
tion of Alaskan natives, 142 out of 786. And 
they feel that they would have more if they 
could perhaps go to the Commission and 
get some waiving of certain examination re- 
quirements and what have you. And I believe 
that Judge Schulman who is our represent- 
ative on the CSC Committee on Native Hire 
has discussed this problem with Phil Bohart 
possibly. 

My colleague, Mr. Coates, might wish to 
discuss our contract compliance problem in 
Alaska. 

Bob. 

Mr, Coates. My name is Robert J. Coates, 
and I am in the Office of the Secretary, 
particularly concerned with the public pro- 
grams of the Department of Transportation. 

At present, the Department has 21 contract 
projects in Alaska. And many of these are, 
of course, construction projects. Three of 
these have yet to be awarded. Two of these 
have had preaward compliance reviews, and 
we have conducted reviews on four post- 
award reviews, And we have nine reviews 
planned in the months of July and August. 
And we have three projects that have yet 
to be 

Mr. GALLAGHER, What have been the results 
of these reviews? Have you found examples? 

Mr. Coates. We haven't got the reports yet, 
but we have communicated with all of the 
contractors involved, even those that the 
contract has not been awarded yet of our 
concern and the emphasis on employment of 
Alaskan natives. And we are inducing during 
the compliance review and the personal con- 
tact the contractor and his subcontractors 
to employ Alaskan natives. 

Now, we have not received the reports of 
these particular compliance reviews. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Does this extend to the Fed- 
eral Highway Administration and the Coast 
Guard? 

Mr, Coates. Yes, sir. The Coast Guard, of 
course, could be construction contracts as 
well as supply contracts. The Highway Ad- 
ministration contracts would be largely, of 
course, construction contracts through the 
State Highway Department. 

Mr. GALLAGHER, Again, harping on num- 
bers, may I check with you these figures that 
I have received from Mr. Bohart? 

Mr. Hupson, Yes. I think I can perhaps 
anticipate your question. My figures arrived 
in our office on July 12. They are as recent 
as 6/30/68. I think Phil's figures are a little 
bit previous to that. 

Mr, GALLAGHER. How many natives are 
now—— 

Mr. Hupson, 276 out of a work force of 2,365 
as of 6/30/68. 

Mr, GALLAGHER. How many did the Coast 
Guard hire? 

Mr. Hupson. I don’t have a breakdown. I 
suspect the Coast Guard and Highway re- 
main constant. I suspect the increases have 
been in FAA, 

Mr. GALLAGHER. The breakdown I have is 
that the Coast Guard hires one native and 
the Federal Highway Administration hires 
two. 

Mr. Hupson, I could not say there has been 
any improvement there. I think those might 
be constant figures, and we are certainly 
zeroing in on those two administrations as 
areas where we want to have improvement. 

Mr. GALLAGHER, The FAA and the Alaskan 
Railroad are both very active? 
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Mr. Hupson. Right. And we hope to have 
equal achievements in Highway and Coast 
Guard 


Mr. GALLAGHER. Any questions? 

No questions. 

Mr. Hoston. My name is Samuel Hoston. I 
am from the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare, the Director of the Equal 
Opportunities staff for the Department. 

We have a rather extensive report that 
went to the Civil Service Commission with 
respect to the task force which I assume you 
will get the ingredients of. We will touch 
upon the highlights here. 

I think at our last report, the numbers 
were somewhat confusing. And it may have 
included a number of natives in training. 
Many of those have graduated or the transi- 
tion into actual employment. I looked at 
the chart you had up there, and I don’t know 
whether it was a Freudian slip or sympto- 
matic, but the 40-some odd slip was in black. 
We have some total 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Haggert is our chart 
man, We will have to ask him. 

Mr. Hosron. We have a total of some 1145 
employees in Alaska. I think it is about some 
six areas. Of that number, 471 are native 
hire. Of course, that does not include some 
186 Indians, 236 Eskimos, 35 Aleuts. This is 
approximately some 42 per cent of our work 
force in that area. 

HEW has, I guess, three basic programs, 
In addition to its direct hire, it has the wel- 
fare programs and training programs under 
our Social and Rehabilitation Service as well 
as the Office of Education. In the contract 
compliance program, there has been little, 
if anything, done in this area. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Are you including in these 
figures people who are participating in voca- 
tional rehabilitation? 

Mr. Hoston. No, this is separate from that. 
These are direct hires, 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Direct hires, Civil Service 
regular employees? 

Mr. Hoston. Right. I can run some of the 
figures down for you if you care to. 

For instance, fiscal year 67 with regard to 
Alaskan natives who are currently in train- 
ing who are now prepared for employment, 
there are some 73, There is proposed an ad- 
ditional 63 employees to be trained in the 
next fiscal year. Of this number, the Division 
of Indian Health will hire all of them. 

In addition to that, there are the training 
programs which we jointly participate in 
with regard to the Rural Electrification 
Agency and the Manpower Development 
Training program. 

As I say, this report, I think, will be in- 
cluded in Mr. Bohart’s report to Senator 
Bartlett, but I did think I would go over 
some of those highlights. If you have any 
questions, we have other figures here that 
might be of greater detail. But as I say, 42 
percent is about the percentage now that we 
hire. 

One other of our installations in Alaska 
which is the Social Security Administration 
has some 18 people on board. This is a rela- 
tively constant figure, but, at the same time, 
to take advantage of any attritions, they 
have a proposed program for training of local 
natives in order to fill those positions. We 
do have a listing of those, of course, the 
grades and this type. I think that will be in 
detail in the report. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. I have a question. You 
know the Native Health Service hires a great 
many natives. Are they primarily lower level? 
Do you have any sort of breakdown on how 
many— 

Mr. Hoston. Most of these are in the grades 
2 through 4 positions. There are some of 
those in the Health Aid Programs which 
may be of a comparable Wage Board posi- 
tion higher than the GS-4, but most of these 
are in the lower grades, as I understand it. 

As I mentioned, I have data. My primary 
concern is inhouse employment. Some of the 
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other data we have gotten from some of the 
other agencies within HEW with regard to 
the contract and compliance program, but 
most of these are lumped in all grades with 
some training programs with the design to 
increase the upward mobility of these em- 
ployees. 

Mr, GALLAGHER. O.K. 

Any questions? 

(No questions.) 

Do we have anyone from the Department 
of Commerce? 

(No answer.) 

Do we have anyone from SBA? 

(No answer.) 

Do we have anyone from GSA? 

(No answer.) 

Do we have anyone from HUD? 

(No answer.) 

Justice? 

(No answer.) 

Veterans Affairs? 

(No answer.) 

The meeting is closed, I thank you very 
much gentlemen. 

(Whereupon, at 4:30 o'clock p.m., the 
meeting adjourned.) 


SUCCESS STORY 


HON. GEORGE A. GOODLING 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 23, 1968 


Mr. GOODLING. Mr. Speaker, we are 
all aware that the Washington Post has 
been diligent in carrying on a crusade for 
a form of stringent gun control, and it 
has, of course, an unqualified right to 
perform in this manner. 

The legislation passed to date by the 
Congress has not, apparently, measured 
up to the expectations of the Washington 
Post; hence, it has seen fit to berate the 
Congress for its inadequacy. Its latest 
attempt in castigating the Congress took 
the form of ill-chosen satire that ap- 
peared as an editorial in the July 23, 
1968, issue of this publication—this arti- 
cle easily could invite tragedy for any 
Congressman or Senator. 

After setting forth in free-wheeling 
terms how one might easily obtain a gun 
today, the article goes on to say: 

And then, you know, if you really want to 
make a name for yourself, all you have to do 
is select some deserving Senator or Con- 
gressman for martyrdom. 


Mr. Speaker, I denounce this article as 
an invitation to tragedy, a puerile at- 
tempt to coerce the Congress into per- 
forming as the Washington Post would 
like to see it perform. At the same time 
it is apparently willing to take the risk 
of stimulating the inclination of some 
simpleton “to make a name for yourself” 
by selecting “some deserving Senator or 
Congressman for martyrdom.” The term 
“deserving” is particularly volatile and 
inviting. How might this affect a warped 
or twisted mind? 

The Post, through this editorial, is in- 
viting the very thing it purports to de- 
plore; that is, the reckless and dastardly 
use of firearms. This article is, in effect, 
a superlative example of poor sports- 
manship, manifesting the carping of a 
poor loser which easily could serve as the 
seed for tragedy. 
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Mr. Speaker, the article in question 
mentions, “Any child or simpleton—even 
the mentally defective—can learn to use 
it—gun—in a matter of minutes. Mr. 
Speaker, in the use of the term simple- 
ton,” one cannot help but wonder on 
the authorship of this editorial. 

I submit the article to the Recorp for 
the convenience of my colleagues: 

Success STORY 


Disconsolate? Feeling unequal to the de- 
mands of life? Irritated with your wife’s rela- 
tives or the clods at the office? No need to 
surrender to your sense of inferiority, you 
know. You too can prove yourself superior to 
those who have scorned you. A well-placed 
bullet or two will show them all just who you 
are and teach them to appreciate you. 

Although it is true that Congress in its 
spoilsport way has recently made it difficult 
to order a revolver or automatic by mail, it 
has put no impediment whatever in the way 
of obtaining a carbine or shotgun. The same 
mail-order gun peddlers who outfitted the 
late Lee Harvey Oswald so efficiently con- 
tinue to do business at the same old stand 
and will be glad to supply you with the same 
tested equipment for killing. No questions 
asked, of course; or at least no serious ques- 
tions, And, like Mr. Oswald, you can, of 
course, use an alias if you would prefer not 
to have your name involved in the trans- 
action, 

A carbine is, to be sure, slightly more awk- 
ward than a six-shooter. But it is really easy 
to handle and even more deadly. Any child 
or simpleton—even the mentally defective— 
can learn to use it in a matter of minutes. 
A word of caution is, however, perhaps in 
order. Congress is working on a bill which 
would make it difficult to obtain even car- 
bines and shotguns by mail order. It might 
be best, therefore, to place your order 
promptly. At the same time, there’s no need 
to panic about it. Congress is not going to 
act precipitately in this matter. There are 
ample stocks in the mail-order houses; and, 
indeed, if you have some trading stamps ac- 
cumulated, a few books of them will get you 
a perfectly satisfactory gun. 

And then, you know, if you really want to 
make a name for yourself, all you have to do 
is select some deserving Senator or Congress- 
man for martyrdom, 


MINORITIES IN HISTORY 
HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 23, 1968 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, this morn- 
ing I testified before the Special Sub- 
committee on Arts and Humanities of the 
Senate Labor and Public Welfare Com- 
mittee in support of my bill, S. 2979, to 
establish a Commission on Negro History 
and Culture. The Commission would help 
bring about dissemination of information 
on the role Negroes have played in Amer- 
ican history and culture, thus emphasiz- 
ing an area of history which has been 
neglected by our history books. 

The Washington Post on July 21 car- 
ried an article which provides additional 
evidence that textbooks now used in our 
educational system are incomplete. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
article “Minorities Ignored in Area 
Schools History Texts” be printed in the 
Extensions of Remarks. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


MINORITIES IGNORED IN AREA SCHOOLS HISTORY 
TEXTS 

History textbooks used in Washington, sub- 
urban Maryland and Northern Virginia pub- 
lic schools were described as “seriously 
deficient” in their treatment of Negroes in 
a recent report to Michigan’s State Board of 
Education. 

The 12 American history texts, widely used 
throughout the Nation as well as in Wash- 
ington area schools, were reviewed for the 
Michigan Board by a group of historians. A 
1966 Michigan law required the state depart- 
ment of education to make a survey of social 
studies texts to determine whether they in- 
clude proper recognition of minority groups. 

Most of the texts cited by the Michigan 
Board are on the approved list for use in 
Washington public school classes. Many are 
also approved for classroom use in the sub- 
urban Maryland and Virginia counties. 

“They Made America Great,” an elementary 
school text written by Edna McGuire and 
published by The Macmillan Co., con- 
spicuously leaves out any mention of slavery 
in its chapters on the Civil War. The causes 
of the war are summed up in two sentences: 

“The fight at Fort Sumter was the begin- 
ning of the War between the States. The 
Northern and the Southern states did not 
agree.” 

Exactly what the northern and the south- 
ern states did not agree about is never dis- 
cussed, 

The McGuire text has been used in Wash- 
ington in the second, third and fourth grades, 
depending on how well the youngsters can 
read. 

In the Michigan report, the texts were 
most sharply criticized for “errors of omis- 
sion” in regard to Negroes. “Negroes as in- 
dividuals are too often missing from the 
pages of these books,” the report says, “and 
the plight of Negro Americans as a group is 
scarcely touched upon. 

“Even in those sections of the books that 
deal with events that very much involve Ne- 
groes, such as the Civil War era, they receive 
scant and inadequate treatment.” 

One book used in W m and Prince 
Georges County high schools is “Rise of the 
American Nation,” by Lewis Paul Todd and 
Merle Curts, published by Harcourt, Brace & 
World, Inc. 

From reading the text’s discussion of the 
abolitionist movement, it is impossible to tell 
that Negroes took any part in antislavery 
activities. Frederick Douglass, the prominent 
Negro orator, antislavery leader and diplo- 
mat, is not even listed in the index. Harriet 
Tubman, the escaped slave who ran an un- 
derground railroad that brought more than 
300 slaves to Canada, is also left out. Only 
white abolitionists are mentioned in the book, 

“Rise of the American Nation” does not 
discuss the buying and selling of slaves or the 
Negro family, The book does note that “many 
planters treated their slaves well because they 
were valuable property.” 

The authors say “the treatment of slaves 
on plantations where the owner was frequent- 
ly absent and where an overseer was in 
charge was likely to be most severe.” But 
slave’s life is not harsh. 

“Many planters provided for their slaves as 
carefully as they did for members of their 
own families and in turn won the love of the 
slaves,” the authors write. “Thomas Jefferson, 
for example, belonged to this group of plant- 
ers. When Jefferson returned to his hilltop 
home at Monticello after a long absence, his 
slaves honored him by meeting his coach at 
the foot of the hill, unhitching the horses, 
and pulling the coach by hand up the long 
grade.” 

The Michigan report notes “there is a com- 
monly held assumption that anything that 
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appears in books, especially textbooks, must 
be true, But in many cases where textbooks 
have been found to be generally unacceptable 
and to deal inadequately with minority pop- 
ulations, their authors have simply erred in 
the facts their factual data rigorously—they 
have failed to examine enough and haye, 
therefore, presented an erroneous content.” 

Seymour Stiss, supervisor of secondary so- 
cial school studies in Arlington, says many 
errors of omission in the area of Negro his- 
tory are due to the fact that “the texts are 
designed for school systems from Augusta, 
Me,. to Augusta, Ga.” 

Stiss says high school teachers in Arling- 
ton rely increasingly on new paperback books 
rather than conventional books for social 
studies classes. 

The books listed in the Michigan report 
are: 

History of a Free People, The Macmillan 
Co.; Making of Modern America, Houghton 
Mifflin Co.; Story of the American Nation, 
Harcourt, Brace & World. 

History of Our United States, Laidlaw Pub- 
lishing Co.; The Story of America, Laidlaw; 
Exploring Our Country, Follett Publishing 
Co.; They Made America Great, Macmillan. 

History of Our United States, Ginn & Co.; 
In These United States, Heath & Co.; Explor- 
ing American History, Globe Press; Rise of 
the American Nation, Harcourt, Brace, and 
History of the United States, Houghton Mif- 
flin. 


CONGRESSIONAL REFORM 


HON. DONALD RUMSFELD 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 23, 1968 


Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, I was 
one of the sponsors of the resolution 
which created the Joint Committee on 
the Organization of the Congress. On 
June 2, 1965, I appeared before the joint 
committee to express my views on the 
operation of Congress and to offer some 
suggestions for its improvement. My 
statement and testimony appear in part 
4 of the committee’s printed hearings be- 
ginning on page 535. 

Even though I was not satisfied with 
some of the language contained in the 
resolution which established the joint 
committee, particularly with the proviso 
that— 

Nothing in this concurrent resolution shall 
be construed to authorize the committee to 
make any recommendations with respect to 
the rules, parliamentary procedures, prac- 
tices, and/or precedents of either House. 


I was enthusiastic about the oppor- 
tunity for the committee and looked 
forward to the recommendations which 
it would eventually make. 

On July 5 this year, the Washington 
Post published a recent survey by Louis 
Harris on the question: 

Compared with what we have produced in 
the past in this country, do you feel that 
our present leadership in the field of (for 
example, medicine) is better, worse, or about 
the same as we have produced in the past? 


Medicine, science, business, the jour- 
nalistic profession, and the arts all re- 
ceived plus ratings, ranging from an 88 
percent better rating for medicine to a 
43 percent better rating for the arts and 
entertainment. 

Local government was a standoff: 23 
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percent of those surveyed expressed a 
belief that leadership in local govern- 
ment had improved, 21 percent thought 
it had got worse, 47 percent, or nearly 
half, responded with the belief that it 
was about the same as it had been in the 
past, and 9 percent were not sure. 

The shocking figures in this survey are 
those on the Federal Government and 
politics in general. Only 19 percent of 
the citizens questioned expressed an 
opinion that Federal Government leader- 
ship was better than it had been in the 
past; 33 percent, or one-third, said that 
they thought it had actually got worse. 

As to politics in general, a scant 13 
percent thought it was better, while a 
resounding 38 percent of those ques- 
tioned expressed a belief that politics had 
definitely gone downhill, 

Perhaps these figures are not so shock- 
ing after all when we stop to recall such 
incidents as the creation, a year ago, of a 
National Water Commission established 
by the Congress under the stipulation 
that no representatives of the Federal 
Government would be allowed to serve on 
it. 

My colloquy on this matter with a 
ranking member of the House Interior 
Committee can be found in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, volume 113, part 14, be- 
ginning on page 18574. It was incredulous 
that no one from the Federal Govern- 
ment—executive or legislative branch— 
would be allowed to serve on this com- 
mission established to look into the 
country’s water pollution problems. 

It was not the creation of a Water 
Commission that drew my attention— 
we already had several commissions 
which were working on this problem in 
one way or another—rather it was the 
fact that we were passing legislation 
which, for the first time that I can recall, 
was drafted to specifically preclude Fed- 
eral Government officials or experts from 
serving on it. 

In other words, what we were saying 
was that our problems were so bad, and 
we had done so poorly in Government in 
trying to solve them, that now the only 
way out of the maze was to let someone 
else deal with the situation. If you stop 
to think carefully about that, the next 
step in the process is anarchy, or turning 
all Government functions to others be- 
cause Government is incapable. One 
might read that debate and ask the ques- 
tion, Why have Government if it is in- 
capable of dealing with problems. 

Other examples could be cited. The 
point I am making is that with a con- 
comitant increase in population and the 
widening of our scientific and technical 
horizons, we are going to be dealing not 
only with a greater number of problems 
each year, but those problems are grow- 
ing more complex all the time. 

To put it another way, the system is 
required to perform in a shorter space 
of time, and at the same time, the quality 
of that performance must be up. 

By “system” I mean our system of 
government. When problems arise that 
cannot be solved outside Government, or 
at the local and State levels of govern- 
ment, the Federal Government is the 
mechanism by which those problems can 
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be brought under attack, or by which the 
attack can be stimulated or organized. 

But what happens when the Federal 
Government throws up its hands, which 
is what was done, at least in part, on 
the problem of water pollution? What 
does the individual citizen do when he 
finds that Government is not working 
for him? 

Well, he can decide to walk in the 
daisies, and sniff flowers—as some of our 
citizens are doing—simply turn off 
society. 

Or, he can pack his gear and move to 
Canada, as others have done. Simply 
leave. 

A third option that some have taken 
is to try to tear the system down—decide 
that it is so corrupt or unresponsive that 
it must be destroyed. Ominously, the 
rumble from this quarter is growing 
louder each day. 

The fourth thing one can do is to try 
within the system to improve the system. 

The lessons of history are clear. It is 
the self-renewing society which survives, 
and the process of self-renewal of the 
society is possible over the long haul only 
if the individuals in it refuse to be bound 
up by wornout dogmas, stagnated pro- 
grams, and antiquated machinery for 
handling problems. 

In a complex modern society such as 
ours, it is not enough that government 
must not be oppressing people, or that 
it must not be merely neutral, uncon- 
cerned and insensitive to the problems 
around us. In society today, government 
must actively be working for people, for 
our collective goals as a society, but also 
for the individual citizen who has no- 
where else to go for a solution to his 
problems. They are part of the same 
picture: in working to solve the problems 
of the individual, we are working to solve 
the problems of the society. 

Under our system, it is particularly 
important that the legislative branch of 
the Federal Government remain close to 
the people. 

This is supposed to be the people’s 
branch, where the ears which hear the 
complaints are physically connected to 
the hands that write the legislation. 

Government statistics are one thing; 
hearing a citizen tell it like it is is an- 
other. A recent witness before the Sub- 
committee on Fiscal Policy of the Joint 
Economic Committee put it this way: 

The job training programs are no good 
for the reason that there are no jobs at the 
end of the training. We have had people 
who went through (an agency’s training 
program) and they have come to us and 
said: ... where is my job? Why cannot I 
get a job? Every time I go to a door it is 
slammed in my face because they have 
nothing for me. 

They want to know whose fault it is. The 
only answer that I can give to people like 
that is that it is the city’s fault, because the 
Government has given them all this money 
to do the training, they should have had a 
job for you at the end of it, But there is no 
job at the end of the training program. 


In Congress, it is crucial that we have 
both kinds of information: the statistical 
data collected by the executive bureauc- 
racy, and the personal tell it like it is” 
testimony of the individual citizen, as 
well as expert testimony by specialists 
in and out of Government. 
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The next step is to be sure that our 
procedures are geared to the most eff- 
cient and careful means of processing 
this information. 

Obviously, Congress was not operating 
as effectively as it might in 1965 when we 
establish a joint committee to study the 
problem and make recommendations for 
improvement. The resolution which 
created the Joint Committee on the 
Organization of the Congress passed both 
Houses without a single dissenting vote 
in either body. They knew we needed 
improvement. 

Three years later, we are still waiting 
for reform in the House of Representa- 
tives. 

Admittedly, the joint committee was 
hampered by some difficult circumstances 
from the beginning. Certainly it was no 
small matter to be charged with the re- 
sponsibility of recommending how the 
Congress should be reorganized, without 
any prior consensus on what it was sup- 
posed to be reorganized for, beyond some 
vague phraseology, added later, about 
“the legislative function, the oversight 
function, and the representative func- 
tion.” 

In my appearance before the commit- 
tee on June 2, 1965, I raised several ques- 
tions relating to the changing role of the 
Congress in foreign and military affairs. 
The committee never did come to grips 
with these questions, which literally and 
grimly concern life and death. One year 
later, this portion of my testimony was 
included in the committee’s final report 
as point 8 of the supplemental views of 
Representatives Curtis, HALL, and 
CLEVELAND, with the urging that “the 
proposed Joint Committee on Congres- 
sional Operations be charged within the 
responsibility of undertaking a thorough 
study of the role of Congress in the for- 
eign and military activities of the Fed- 
eral Government.” 

I will have occasion later to return to 
this critical matter. 

Additionally, I believe that it was a 
mistake for the committee to have chosen 
both of its cochairmen from the same 
political party. Fortunately, this was 
mitigated somewhat by the committee’s 
adoption, later, of a rule which guaran- 
teed that no recommendation could be 
made “except upon a majority vote of 
the members representing each House, 
taken separately”—Rule 5. 

But it would serve no particularly use- 
ful purpose here today to review the 
handicaps under which this committee 
labored. Given the contingent circum- 
stances, the joint committee managed 
to produce a package of recommenda- 
tions that, while they were not bold, were 
both fair and useful. 

On every occasion, I have joined with 
my Republican colleagues in urging that 
the Senate-passed bill be brought to the 
AER fioor and debated under an open 

e. 

My purpose today is twofold: First, it 
is now clear that the House will recon- 
vene after the political conventions. 
There will be ample time before adjourn- 
ment for us to consider the reorganiza- 
tion bill passed by the Senate. 

The House Rules Committee has been 
sitting on this legislation since March 9, 
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1967. One should not need a speed-read- 
ing course to be able to get through even 
a fairly long bill in 16 months. Yet there 
can be no question that the committee 
has been unable to find time to study 
the bill, because several of its members 
have introduced their own versions of it. 

Several months ago, our Republican 
task force on congressional reform, 
chaired by the distinguished and hard- 
working gentleman from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. CLEVELAND], put in the hands 
of every Member of this body a com- 
plete, section-by-section comparison of 
the Senate-passed bill with the so-called 
“compromise” versions which have been 
introduced subsequently in the House, 
together with other relevant background 
information. There is no reason for any 
Member of the House to claim that he 
has not had sufficient time or informa- 
tion to familiarize himself with every de- 
tail of this important bill, 

One of the so-called “compromise” 
versions I have just referred to was in- 
troduced by the gentleman from Indiana 
[Mr. MappEn] on June 20 of this year. 
There have been strong intimations that 
if the House does consider reorganiza- 
tion legislation before adjournment, the 
bill of the gentleman from Indiana, H.R. 
18039, is the one that the Democratic 
leadership would prefer to have on the 
floor. 

My second purpose today is to begin an 
analysis of what has happened to the 
original recommendations made by the 
joint committee in relation to the bill 
of the gentleman from Indiana. But be- 
fore I take up these individual recom- 
mendations, there is one other matter 
that I wish to comment on. 

Mr. Speaker, there have been intima- 
tions that if any reform bill is reported 
before adjournment, it will come to the 
floor under a closed or semiclosed rule. 

It has been the consistent position of 
House Republicans from the beginning 
that we should be allowed to consider 
the Senate-passed bill under an open rule 
of debate. This statement is to be found 
in our House Republican policy commit- 
tee statements for both the 89th and 
90th Congresses; it is contained in the 
resolution adopted last fall by a unani- 
mous vote of the House Republican con- 
ference calling upon the leadership to 
schedule the Senate bill for action by the 
House without further delay; and it has 
been reiterated on numerous occasions by 
the Republican members of the joint 
committee, by the members of our task 
force, and others. 

On January 31, 1967, in colloquy with 
the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. CUR- 
Tis], the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
Mappen], who serves as cochairman of 
the Joint Committee on the Organization 
of the Congress and is a ranking mem- 
ber of the House Rules Committee, clear- 
ly stated that he was in favor of an open 
rule on the reorganization bill. 

I believe it would be a disservice to 
the Members of this body and to the peo- 
ple we represent to attempt to pass a 
congressional reform bill under a closed 
or semiclosed rule. 

In my testimony before the joint com- 
mittee 3 years ago, I offered 28 specific 
recommendations for improvements in 
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the operation of the Congress. Some of 
these were adopted by the committee— 
not particularly because I made them, of 
course; others have advanced sugges- 
tions identical or similar to many of mine, 
but I am gratified that they eventually 
became bipartisan recommendations of 
the joint committee, nonetheless, 

Additionally, both in my appearance 
before the committee and later, I have 
offered ideas for discussion and raised 
questions that I hoped the committee 
would look into, and I have supported 
suggestions made by some of my col- 
leagues from both sides of the aisle. 

One of the recommendations offered 
by our Republican Task Force, later sub- 
mitted to the House in separate legisla- 
tion by our former colleague, Mr. Ells- 
worth, of Kansas, was to permit telecast- 
ing and broadcasting of floor proceedings 
as well as of committees of the House of 
Representatives. I strongly backed this 
proposal at the time and remain one of 
its enthusiastic sponsors and supporters. 

The joint committee saw fit to recom- 
mend that telecasting and broadcasting 
be permitted of committee hearings, but 
it could not, or did not, reach a favorable 
consensus on this matter as it would ap- 
ply to proceedings on the floor. 

As the Members know, there is nothing 
in our rules now that expressly prohibits 
telecasting and broadcasting of proceed- 
ings on the floor. 

However, it probably matters little to 
the public whether the prohibition is a 
rule or merely a precedent followed by 
the Speaker, since the result of the citi- 
zen is the same: he still cannot see and 
hear what is going on in his National 
Legislature. 

For this reason, I think it is all the 
more important that we be allowed to 
consider this legislation under an open 
rule of debate. The proceedings of this 
body are arcane enough with the further 
impediment to public understanding that 
would come about as a result of our re- 
fusal to talk about them, and to discuss 
their merits, in open and free debate. The 
discussion will be in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD, at least. 

Let us not forget that this is the peo- 
ple’s House. The business we transact 
here is the people’s business. The way 
we transact that business directly af- 
fects the product—the legislation—and 
often determines whether that product 
shall become a blessing or a bane to the 
people. The people have a right to know 
exactly how we operate; they have sent 
us here to act in their behalf. 

Now I would like to turn my attention 
to the contents of the bill of the gentle- 
man from Indiana, specifically as they 
relate—or, in too many instances, it 
would appear they do not relate—to the 
original recommendations made by the 
Joint Committee on the Organization of 
the Congress. 

These original recommendations, 
slightly more than 100 in number, are 
presented in boldface type in the final 
report of the committee filed with the 
Congress on July 28, 1966. They fall un- 
der four general classifications: First, 
recommendations for improvements in 
the committee system; second, recom- 
mendations for better fiscal controls: 
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third, recommendations relating to the 
Congressman’s sources of information; 
and fourth, recommendations concern- 
ing the Congress as an institution. I will 
discuss some of the recommendations in- 
dividually; others will be grouped to- 
gether under the appropriate subject 
heading. 

First, the recommendations under “The 
Committee System.” Fully one-third of 
the committee’s final recommendations 
were aimed toward improving the opera- 
tion of the committee system. I think 
this reflects an awareness both of the 
extent to which the legislative process 
has in fact become the committee proc- 
ess and the extent to which the commit- 
tee system is subject to the personal dic- 
tates of individual committee chairmen 
or traditions. 

I will go over the first 13 recommenda- 
tions one by one as they should be found 
in the bill of the gentleman from Indiana. 

I am quoting now from the joint com- 
mittee’s final report: 

1. The present Senate rule that each 
standing committee shall fix regular weekly, 
biweekly, or monthy meeting days for the 
transaction of business, and that additional 
meetings may be called by the chairman shall 
be amended to conform with the House rule 
on the same subject so that a majority of the 
membership of the committee may call a 
ay if the chairman fails or refuses to 

O 80. 

2. If the committee chairman is not pres- 
ent at a meeting of the committee, the most 
senior majority member present shall preside. 


Both of these provisions are retained 
in the Madden bill in their original form. 
However, let us note that No. 1 applies 
only to the Senate. No. 2 is already a 
matter of common practice and one 
which many of us would like to get away 
from—that is, strict adherence to the 
seniority system in Congress. It goes on: 


3. The present rule that no measure or 
recommendation shall be reported from any 
committee unless a majority of the commit- 
tee is actually present shall be amended to 
provide, in addition, that no vote shall be 
taken on a bill or amendment unless such 
a majority is actually present. Furthermore, 
a majority of the quorum present shall be 
necessary to approve the bill or amendment. 
Proxy voting shall not be permitted. 


As the joint committee pointed out in 
its supporting language: 

Although proxies may serve a useful pur- 
pose by allowing members to go on record 
when conflicting demands on their time 
make it difficult for them to be present for a 
committee vote, the evils of the practice out- 
weigh this advantage. The use of proxies dis- 
courages committee attendance. It fre- 
quently permits the chairman or ranking 
minority member to control a bill in the face 
of major “live” opposition. You cannot argue 
with a proxy; a proxy cannot consider an of- 
fered amendment; a proxy cannot compro- 
mise. No one suggests that proxy voting 
should be permitted on floor votes—yet a 
member's vote in a closely divided committee 
may be far more significant than the vote of 
a member on the floor on the same bill. It is 
time to abandon a practice leading to legisla- 
tion in which many committee members play 
no responsible role. 


This is strong language in support of 
a forceful recommendation. Can you 
imagine the public uproar if Members of 
Congress were suddenly to begin casting 
their votes on the floor of the Senate 
or House by proxy? The very notion is 
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anathema to the representative process. 
Yet, the votes that we cast on legisla- 
tion in committee are often more im- 
portant in determining the outcome of 
a bill than the votes that we cast later 
on the floor, when the matter is up for 
final consideration. 

The proxy voting provision contained 
in the original reorganization bill was 
amended three times during considera- 
tion of the measure by the Senate. As 
the language is stated in the bill that 
was passed and sent to the House, I am 
not sure that it means very much. 

The provision has been dropped en- 
tirely from the Madden bill as it would 
apply to the House. 

I believe that the practice of proxy 
voting in the committee should be as 
repugnant to us as the idea of proxy vot- 
ing on the floor. The joint committee ex- 
pressed its feelings on this matter in ab- 
solutely unequivocal language. I hope the 
House will see fit to repair the language 
of the Senate-passed bill and restore the 
proxy voting prohibition, at least as it 
would apply to the House of Represent- 
atives. 

The next recommendation, No. 4, says: 

The present rule requiring the chairman of 
& committee to report promptly any measure 
approved by the committee shall be amended 
to provide that under no circumstances shall 
the report be filed later than 7 days after 
written request of a majority of the com- 
mittee to make such report. 


I believe that this language should be 
made a part of our standing rules. It 
would guarantee that no committee 
chairman could refuse to report a bill 
that had been approved by a majority 
of the members of the committee. Under 
our system, rule by the majority must be 
preserved, with adequate protection for 
the rights of the minority. No commit- 
tee chairman should not be encouraged 
or allowed to thwart either. 

This provision has been dropped from 
the Madden bill as it would apply to the 
House. 

Under the heading, “Open Hearings 
and Executive Sessions,” the joint com- 
ace made the following recommenda- 

ons. 

5. Hearings shall be open to the public ex- 
cept when a majority of the committee de- 
termines that testimony may either bear on 
national security matters or tend to reflect 
adversely on the character of reputation of 
the witness or others. 

6. Hearings may be televised and broad- 
cast at the option of the chairman with the 
approval of a majority of the committee un- 
der such rules as the committee may impose 
to insure fair treatment to all concerned. 

7. Meetings for the transaction of com- 
mittee business shall be open to the public 
except when the committee by a majority 
vote orders an executive session. 

8. Results of rollcall votes on bills and 
amendments, including votes of individual 
members, shall be made public immediately 
following the meeting, and the committee 
report shall include a tabulation of the vote 
by member. 


All four of these provisions are miss- 
ing from the Madden bill as they would 
apply to the House. 

In my appearance before the joint 
committee in 1965, I testified as follows: 


1. As a member of the Government opera- 
tions Subcommittee on Government Infor- 
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mation, I am particularly sensitive to the 
problem of Government secrecy. I urge that 
consideration be given to recommendations 
that legislative hearings and, particularly, 
appropriations hearings, be held in open ses- 
sions except when executive sessions are nec- 
essary, such as when national security is 
involved. In view of the public records bill 
being considered by the Subcommittee on 
Government Information, which will require, 
if passed, greater public disclosure by the 
executive branch, it would seem appropri- 
ate that the Congress at the same time es- 
tablish enforcible rules to minimize the 
number of executive sessions of committees 
and, in addition, to bring about greater 
public disclosure of the activities of the Con- 
gress generally. 

2. Possibly one way to encourage better 
committee and subcommittee attendance 
would be to make available to the public 
attendance records of the Members of Con- 
gress in committee sessions. At the minimum, 
I urge that the names of all committee mem- 
bers be printed in every committee report 
that comes to the floor in connection with a 
pending piece of legislation, and that the 
report specifically indicate how each member 
voted on reporting the bill 


The public records bill eventually was 
passed, and the new public records law 
went into effect July 4, 1967, more than 
a year ago. But we are still waiting for 
reform of our practices in this respect 
in the House of Representatives. 

At the organizing meeting of the Gov- 
ernment Operations Committee in 1967, 
I offered an amendment to the committee 
rules to require that the record of roll- 
call votes and quorum calls be made pub- 
lic and that such record indicate whether 
a member voted in person or by proxy. 
This was a limited reform, pending pas- 
sage of the reorganization bill then being 
considered by the Senate. The motion 
was defeated on a party-line vote. 

Five months later I again offered this 
same motion; again, it was defeated in 
committee on a party-line vote. 

Significantly, during the 90th Con- 
gress, the House Committees on Agricul- 
ture and on Banking and Currency 
adopted public disclosure rules similar 
to the one I twice proposed for the Gov- 
ernment Operations Committee. 

In the words of the joint committee’s 
final report: 

There is no justification for closed com- 
mittee hearings unless the testimony bears 
on national security matters or tends to re- 
flect adversely on the character or reputa- 
tion of witnesses or other persons. 


The committee found somewhat more 
justification for closed committee meet- 
ings, but even here it said: 

A committee and its individual members 
praia be publicly accountable for their 
actions. 


And concluded: 

The public is entitled to an announce- 
ment of (record) votes by members following 
the meetings. 


For the 88th Congress, the joint com- 
mittee found that of a total of 4,739 
meetings held by full and subcommittees 
of the House of Representatives, 2,110, or 
a little less than half, were held behind 
closed doors. 

Nothing should be more abhorrent to 
us in a free society than the practice of 
conducting our legislative business be- 
hind closed doors. It is a frustrating 
enough experience when that situation 
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prevails in the executive branch of our 
National Government. Fortunately, we 
have taken some positive steps toward 
disclosure of information by the execu- 
tive branch with the public records law. 

It seems particularly intolerable to al- 
low secrecy to prevail in the Halls of 
Congress, however. But here we are, more 
than a year after passage of the Public 
Records Act, which applies to the execu- 
tive branch, still waiting for lightning to 
strike the House of Representatives in 
order that the people may be more fully 
informed about what is going on in their 
own branch of the Government. 

Clearly it is much cozier to do one’s 
work behind closed doors. As pleasant for 
the few as it may be in the short run is 
greatly outweighted by the damage to 
our system which results from the Con- 
gress producing a series of legislative 
products which are either unresponsive 
to the problems, or equally bad, not un- 
derstood by the people. And this is the 
inevitable result of legislative or govern- 
mental secrecy. In a free society, where 
the people ultimately control, it is not 
enough for government to be right, or 
quietly wrong; it must be right and be 
understood and supported by the people 
or its strength, which is the people, is 
dissipated and the system is weakened by 
just that much. 

It is little wonder that Government 
and the system is today being challenged 
from all sides when one recognizes that 
the rules and procedures of the Congress 
are more suited to a long passed horse 
and buggy era than to the demands 
of today. 

Additionally, the joint committee rec- 
ommended: 

9. Each committee shall make a public an- 
nouncement of the date, place, and subject 
matter of hearings at least 2 weeks in advance 
of the commencement of the hearings unless 
the committee determines that there is good 
cause to begin the hearings at an earlier 
date. 


And that— 

10. Upon announcement of a hearing, the 
Legislative Reference Service shall prepare a 
concise legislative history of the public bill 
or bills under consideration, including similar 
relevant proposals previously introduced or 
considered, This background material shall 
be available to all congressional offices on re- 
quest. 


In my opinion, these are useful recom- 
mendations. The second is retained in 
the Madden bill, under the section of the 
bill dealing with the Legislative Research 
Service of the Library of Congress, in its 
original form. However, the first has been 
deleted from the bill of the gentleman 
from Indiana as it would apply to the 
House. 


These further recommendations are 
found under the Joint Committee’s head- 
ing of “Hearing Procedures”: 


11. Each committee shall require all wit- 
nesses appearing before it to file, at least 2 
days before their appearance, written state- 
ments of their proposed testimony unless the 
committee finds good cause for the failure to 
file such a statement. The staff shall prepare 
digests of such statements for the use of com- 
mittee members. 

12. In the event hearings have been called 
by a committee, the minority shali be entitled 
on request to call witnesses of its choice dur- 
ing at least 1 day of the hearings. 
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13. Daily summaries of testimony shall be 
prepared by the staff of the committee for 
the use of members and, after approval by 
the chairman and ranking minority member, 
printed as a part of the committee hearings. 


All three of these are missing from 
the Madden bill as they would apply to 
the House. I am particularly concerned 
that No. 12 become a part of the Stand- 
ing Rules of the House, as it involves one 
of the basic rights and major responsi- 
bilities of the minority party in the leg- 
islative process. 

It is supposed to be the genius of our 
system in Congress that we are willing 
to listen to all sides of any question be- 
fore us. 

It is essential that the minority party 
be allowed to call witnesses of its choice 
during a committee’s hearings, not by the 
grace of the majority, but by right under 
our rules. The responsibility to guaran- 
tee that the opposing view will be heard 
is only one side of the coin; the other 
side is having the right to call witnesses 
in the event a committee’s hearings are 
conducted in such a way that only one 
side will be presented. 

Mr. Speaker, because of our schedule 
today, I will not take additional time this 
afternoon to continue my commentary 
on the specific recommendations of the 
Joint Committee on the Organization of 
the Congress. 

At a later time, I will comment on the 
Promina verge listed under “Com- 

ports” on page 12 of the com- 
mittee’s final report. 


POSTAL PROPOSAL DESERVES 
ACTION 


HON. PAUL J. FANNIN 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 23, 1968 


Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, Mr. Fred- 
erick R. Kappel has done a tremendous 
service to the country by the submission 
of his report Toward Postal Excellence.” 
As yet, I have had but a moment to skim 
through the summary of his report, but 
as a member of the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service, I certainly plan 
to give it much closer perusal. No matter 
what the merits of this proposal, and I 
must say at this point that I think they 
are considerable both for improving the 
quality of service and the employment 
opportunities of personnel, the report de- 
serves more than the file-and-forget 
treatment many predecessors have re- 
ceived. 

Barron’s, has published an excellent 
editorial concerning just this matter and 
suggesting the interests of America’s citi- 
zens lie in the direction of getting some- 
thing moving on the postal problem and 
doing it fast. 

I must observe that I am very deeply 
disturbed and disappointed in adminis- 
tration actions cutting back postal serv- 
ice on the pretext that such a cutback 
is attributable to the spending cuts 
ordered by Congress. We have seen time 
after time the threat of service cutbacks 
whenever Congress expresses the will of 
the people in regulating the money al- 
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lotted to Government programs. It is 
almost a conditioned response with the 
administration that they threaten to 
close down veterans’ hospitals or they 
cannot handle the air traffic or perform 
some other function that directly af- 
fects the public. 

I, for one, could do without a publica- 
tion on the “Sex Life of the Bumblebee” 
before I can consent to a reduction in 
postal services. I am getting irritated, 
and I feel the American public are getting 
irritated, when such cuts are designed to 
be abrasive and thereby generate tax- 
payer complaints. It is time we had an 
administration that sets out to show us 
how the job can be done rather than 
being dragged kicking and screaming 
down the economy path telling why it 
cannot be done. 

I suggest that we get on with the 
business of adopting a new concept in 
postal services; and if this administra- 
tion will not or cannot do it, let us get 
one that can. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Barron’s editorial be print- 
ed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

DEAD LETTER?—THE KAPPEL Report Is Too 
CRITICAL To BR FILED AND FORGOTTEN 


“Please, Mr. President,” pleads the surfeited 
author of a letter to The Washington Star, 
“not another commission!” It’s certainly true 
that under the Johnson Administration, 
every subject of national controversy, from 
the proposal for a guaranteed annual income 
to riots in the cities, has been submitted to 
a platoon of prominent citizens for study. Ex- 
plosive issues which might otherwise require 
politicans to take stands and make decisions 
are thus defused. Sometimes the commis- 
sions do it with a whitewash job, as when 
the Kerner Report found no evidence of 
subversion in last summer’s civil disorders, 
insisting they were caused by poverty and 
white racism, Other issues too hot to handle 
are cooled by making them ridiculous, as 
when an eminent psychiatrist told the panel 
studying the causes of violence that it’s be- 
cause schoolboys are taught to win at sports. 
Americans, he declared, need to become 
graceful losers. 

Most of the commission reports, it must be 
conceded, deserve the “file and forget” nota- 
tion with which the President stamps citizen 
suggestion-box ideas about improving the 
state of the nation. One that dropped into 
the hopper last week, however, merits a better 
fate. The result of a 15-month study of the 
Postal Department by a commission headed 
by Frederick R. Kappel, former AT&T board 
chairman, it calls for creation of a govern- 
ment corporation to manage the postal sys- 
tem, now on the verge of collapse. With 

candor, Mr. Kappel admitted that 
the one committee’s proposal is the second- 
best prescription for the ills that beset the 
P.O. A far better idea would be to simply 
hand over the service—lock, stock and RFD— 
to private enterprise. But because of huge 
deficits and massive investment needs—the 
legacy of more than a century of politics, 
ineptitude and indifference—Mr. Kappel 
sighed, “You couldn’t sell it to anybody.” 

The Kappel report couldn’t be timelier. 
Despite another rise in rates at the start of 
the year, the Post Office still must be sub- 
sidized by the taxpayer to the tune of over 
$1 billion a year, and its service grows ever 
slower and less reliable. Next month, as if 
the mails weren't already in a sufficiently 
pitiable state, Postmaster General Marvin 
Watson plans further curtailments. Some 
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347 small-town post offices are to be closed, 
mo more routes are to be established for 
urban subdivisions, and Saturday home de- 
liveries are to go the way of the three-cent 
stamp. The cutbacks are dictated, Mr. Wat- 
son says, not by any lack of funds, but by 
Congressional insistence that all govern- 
ment agencies trim employment to 1966 
levels. He wants an exemption for his de- 
partment. Congressmen angrily accused Mr. 
Watson of arm-twisting and LBJ of reneging 
on economy pledges. Whatever the outcome 
of this particular tempest in a mailbox, one 
thing is clear: unless the Kappel recom- 
mendations are taken to heart, the nation 
is going to lose what former Postmaster Gen- 
eral Lawrence F. O'Brien has called a “race 
with catastrophe.” 

The shortcomings of the Post Office have 
been apparent for a long time. Established 
by Benjamin Franklin, it functioned smooth- 
ly until 1829, when President Andrew Jack- 
son introduced the spoils system into U.S. 
politics. He demanded that Postmaster Gen- 
eral John McLean dismiss all the Federal- 
ists employed in the postal department and 
replace them with members of his victorious 
Democratic party. Although a Democrat, 
McLean refused to carry out an order he 
considered unjust, and since he wielded 
considerable political wallop of his own, Old 
Hickory did not relish firing him. Instead, 
he appointed the rebellious Postmaster Gen- 
eral to the Supreme Court. Ever since, the 
Post Office has been the principal channel 
through which the party in power in Wash- 
ington rewards its friends. Even today, three 
decades after the passage of a law giving 
civil service status to postmasters, 30,000 
rural letter carriers are appointed on a 
patronage basis. With few exceptions, Post- 
master Generals are political hacks. 

The damage politics has wrought on the 
postal system, however, goes beyond staffing 
it with unqualified personnel. Morale in the 
service is abysmally low, because there is lit- 
tle opportunity for advancement; 80% of 
employes finish their careers in the service 
at the same grade level where they started. 
The Post Office is basically a business enter- 
prise, selling a service to the public—$7.3 bil- 
lion worth, to be precise, Yet the people 
nominally in charge of the enterprise have 
virtually no control over it; a hodgepodge of 
laws 200 years in the making constrains man- 
agerial judgment and initiative. An 1879 law, 
for example, sought to encourage the use of 
boys for local delivery of newspapers by in- 
stituting a “high” postage rate—a penny a 
copy. The law is still in effect, permitting a 
five-pound Sunday paper to be mailed in- 
city for one cent. One postmaster of a large 
city, asked by a commission member how he 
managed the operation, said: “My friend, I 
don’t manage it. I administer it.” 

Under the circumstances, billion dollar an- 
nual deficits come naturally. Another large, 
round burden for the taxpayer to bear is the 
$5 billion which the Post Office estimates as 
the cost of its modernization requirements, 
ne merely to maintain the present 
faulty service. But don’t go away. Here’s an- 
Other bill the postman brought. It’s for $12 
billion—the unfunded pension liabilities of 
@ payroll swollen to 716,000 people. Even 
those astronomical figures pale into insignifi- 
cance, however, beside the incalculable cost 
to the nation of an inadequate postal serv- 
ice, one, moreover, which is going from bad 
to worse. The Kappel report warns that, as 
presently constituted, the system is wide 
open to complete breakdowns like that which 
hit Chicago in 1966. The world’s largest post 
office simply stopped functioning. Over 10 
million pieces of mail piled up, and it took 
a task force from Washington three weeks 
to clean up the mess, 

The handwriting is on the wall. Heed it, 
says the Kappel Commission, or suffer the 
unthinkable consequences. What the good 
citizens propose is a government corporation 
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similar to the TVA, chartered to operate the 
postal system as though it were a private 
business concern. A nine-man board of di- 
rectors would have full authority to hire— 
and fire—executives—set postal rates (sub- 
ject to Congressional review) and control 
finances. Revenue bonds would be issued to 
pay for modernization. Within “several 
years,” the commission estimates, costs would 
be slashed 20%, enough to put an end to 
present deficits, and “there is no telling what 
greater savings could be made over the long 
pull by businesslike management.” The en- 
tire service would be immeasurably un- 
graded, There is one small obstacle, however, 
to the realization of this mailman’s millen- 
nium—politics. Plans to eliminate patronage 
in the interests of efficiency are about as 
popular in Washington as snow at cherry 
blossom time. President Johnson shrugged 
off the Kappel as “penetrating” and all the 
evidence is that postal reform remains a 
dead letter. 

“Were the postal system being started 
today,” says the Kappel report, “it might well 
be operated by a privately owned, regulated 
corporation, not unlike the companies which 
operate communication and transportation 
services in this country.” As Economist Mil- 
ton Friedman points out, the Pony Express, 
which was a private concern, did such a 
good job that when the government intro- 
duced trans-continental service it couldn’t 
compete and lost money. The result was 
a law making it illegal for anyone else to 
carry the mail. Today’s trudging letter car- 
riers bear little resemblance to Pony Express 
riders. Yet even a whiff of free enterprise in 
the postal service could renew the vigor and 
spirit which animated those dauntless cou- 
riers and, indeed, could save a system stum- 
bling toward disaster. Unlike the postman, 
Ma Bell's Mr. Kappel will only ring once. 


NEWSLETTER OF THE HONORABLE 
WILLIAM L. DICKINSON 


HON. JACK EDWARDS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 23, 1968 


Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, I want to call to the attention 
of the readers of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp the July newsletter issued by my 
colleague, the Honorable BILL DICKINSON 
ee Second Congressional Dis- 
trict: 


Dear Forks: Alabama experienced shock 
and sadness recently upon the death of our 
gentle and gracious governor, Lurleen Wal- 
lace, Millions of people all over the U.S. and 
around the world shared our grief. 

Anger was felt by many Alabamians also 
as a result of the actions of certain people 
within the Federal Government. I have en- 
closed with this newsletter, a series of 
speeches taken from the Congressional Rec- 
ord, which I made on the Floor of the House 
and which are self-explanatory. 

CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
June 4, 1968 
POOR PEOPLE'S MARCHERS STONE THE SUPREME 
COURT BUILDING 

Mr. DICKINSON; Mr. Speaker, I was inter- 
ested in reading in the paper last Friday 
where a group of the so-called poor people 
marchers had marched on the Supreme 
Court and had stoned the building. Mr. 
Speaker, it just goes to show that they are 
not all bad. 

I would also say that after a few more de- 
cisions similar to those that have recently 
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been rendered, such as the one yesterday 
that will, in fact, do away with capital 
punishment, and others that have in effect 
put handcuffs on the police while freeing 
confessed murderers, rapists, and robbers. 
All they would have to do is give a little 
notice in advance and people would come 
from all over the country to join them. When 
one sees what the Court has done to the 
Constitution and its effect on his country it 
tempts me to join them. 

Many people have written me asking why 
the Federal Government allowed the Poor 
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it. Why else would the Dept. of Health, Edu- 
cation & Welfare tell state welfare agencies 
to forward welfare checks to the recipients 
at “Resurrection City.” By having the wel- 
fare checks forwarded, the Federal Govern- 
ment subsidized the march with your tax 
money. 


In fact, one official from the Dept. of the 
Interior testified in a closed hearing of the 
Public Works Committee that they were con- 
sidering refunding the $5,000 bond required 
of the “Poor People” to insure they did no 
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HOW YOU VOTED ON THE ISSUES 


I have just finished tabulating the answers 
you gave on my recent questionnaire and I 
believe you will find the results both inform- 
ative and interesting. For instance, 86.3% of 
the respondents believe that the U.S. should 
not continue to trade with nations that are 
aiding North Vietnam. Another interesting 
note is that the Second District is closely 
united on the issues, On ten of the ques- 
tions, more than 50% of the people were in 
agreement, and on the remaining two ques- 
tions, with three answers each, slightly less 
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New industry—On a recent trip through 
the Second District, I got a first-hand look 
at our continuing industrial boom in Ala- 
bama. In the photo at right, (not pictured 
in the Record) plant manager R. D. Scheirer, 
Jr. of the new Masland Carpet Plant, shows 
how carpets are made. 

Victory unveiling—The Perdido Pass proj- 
ect was officially launched on June 18th. I 
have long labored for this project, and know 
it will be of great benefit to our State and 
to the more than 1000 people who depend 
on the pass for a living. The picture at left 
(mot pictured in the Record) shows the 
unveiling of a drawing of the pass as it 
will be when completed. Myself, Lt. Col. 
Bennett, Corps of Engineers; Mr. Feaster, 
State Docks Director; and Mr. Lavder, Bald- 
win County Commissioner are pulling the 
string to unveil the drawing. 

Mrs. Portia Washington Pittman, daughter 
and only living child of Booker T. Wash- 
ington, recently visited my office. She is a 
former music teacher at Tuskegee Institute, 
and is presently living in Washington, D.C. 

Sincerely, 
BILL, 


HENRY GONZALEZ, DYNAMO OF 
SOUTHWEST 


HON. ROBERT L. LEGGETT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 23, 1968 


Mr. LEGGETT. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to call the attention of my colleagues 
to the following article from the March 
an 1968 edition of Business Week maga- 

e. 

This article describes the history of the 
development of San Antonio’s HemisFair 
and the critical involvement of our col- 
league, Congressman HENRY GONZALEZ. 

HemisFair is described as the brain- 
child of Henry GonzaALez and those of us 
who are aware of his energy, capability, 
and dedication are not surprised that he 
was the guiding force behind HemisFair. 

The Business Week article clearly 
points out that our colleagues’ participa- 
tion involved much more than the con- 
tribution of a dynamic idea; that he did, 
in addition, contribute his great parlia- 
mentary skill and a tremendous amount 
of hard work to rally community support 
and effort to bring about a “happening”. 

I offer Henry my warm congratula- 
tions and I know that HemisFair will 
provide a cultural and economic lift to 
the city of San Antonio, the State of 
Texas, and the West. The article follows: 


Tuts Wontp's Fam Has A LONG FUTURE 


San Antonio’s HemisFair is the first ex- 

position put together along with an urban 
renewal project. Among its many legacies will 
be a civic center complex in a former slum 
area. 
Legend has it that when Mexican General 
Santa Anna rode away from the Alamo in 
1836, he told those he left behind in San 
Antonio not to do anything until he re- 
turned. According to the story, San Antonians 
have followed his orders to the letter ever 
since. 

But today residents of the South Texas 
city, who once greeted the tale with a shrug 
and a weak smile, boldly declare that they 
can accomplish as much as any city. In the 
current refrain of city officials, “If you don’t 
believe it, look at HemisFair ’68.” 

Their hope, of course, is that thousands 
of tourists will look at HemisFair after it 
opens next week and see a lot of San Antonio 
in the process. The fair rings up several firsts 
for the city. 

It is the world’s first exposition in the 
Southwest, the world’s first fair in the down- 
town area of a city, and—most important to 
San Antonio—the first world’s fair put to- 
gether along with a multi-million dollar 
urban redevelopment project. 


BENEFITS 


Facts like these may mean little to the 
sightseer intent on enjoying the fair’s attrac- 
tions and having a good time. But as far as 
San Antonio is concerned, HemisFair 68 
means more than wads of money brought 
in by tourists. 

For one thing, the enormous job of putting 
the fair together created a bracing new 
morale in San Antonio, the 17th largest city 
in the U.S. in terms of population, but little 
known except for the Alamo and its five 
military bases in which thousands of serv- 
icemen have been trained. For another, the 
fair was planned to leave San Antonio with 
many tangible assets after it closes. 

San Antonians hope the fair will be the 
first step toward the achievement of a num- 
ber of goals: 

Draw fair tourists to such other scenic at- 
tractions as the redeveloped and colorfully 
Mexican-accented San Antonio riverfront 
that meanders through the heart of the city. 

Focus attention of businessmen on the 
city and encourage them to consider it in 
terms of new plant locations. 

Point up the advantages of urban develop- 
ment which, though not as staunchly op- 
posed as in some other Texas cities, has had 
only tepid support from business. 

Rid the city once and for all of the “siesta 
and mafiana” characterization of its Mexican 
heritage. It is one reason that it has been 
slow to experience change and growth. 

But there are others, too. Besides a large 
percentage of Mexican-Americans in its 
metropolitan area population of 800,000, 
there is a large group of people of German 
ancestry who, in the words of one official, 
“like things the way they are.” This con- 
servatism also finds support among San An- 
tonio's many retired military men. 


“Most of the people in a position to do 
anything made their money on ranches and 
oil outside San Antonio and they weren’t 
concerned with the welfare of the city,” the 
Official says. 

DIVISIONS 

Political feuds further tended to impede 
civic improvements. One area of neglect was 
the city’s substandard housing in which 28% 
of the population, mostly Mexican-Ameri- 
cans, lived. 

HemisFair is generally considered to have 
been the brainchild of Democratic Congress- 
man Henry B, Gonzalez of San Antonio, who 
conceived the idea in early 1962, as a way of 
celebrating the city’s founding 250 years ago 
this year. Gonzalez called on a close friend 
and supporter, William R. a local 
merchant, to carry the idea forward. Sinkin 
realized that the congressman’s idea for a 
“Fair of the America” would not get to first 
base without the backing of the city govern- 
ment. And that meant bringing in 79-year- 
old Mayor W. W. McAllister, a strong politi- 
cal opponent of Gonzalez. 

Sinkin says blandly that he won McAllis- 
ter’s support simply by asking for it. It was 
not all that simple, however. “There was a 
section of the city I'd been wanting to de- 
velop as a civic center under urban renewal 
for some time,” McAllister says, “I agreed to 
the fair only if it was held as the first event 
in the center.” Moreover, the mayor insisted 
that the civic center had to be developed at 
the same time as the fair, It was then agreed 
to hold the fair on land to be cleared for the 
new civic center near the downtown area. 


PITCHING IN 

As a symbol of their new-found unity, 
Gonzalez and McAllister were named co- 
chairmen of the fair. Sinkin became presi- 
dent, but later retired for reasons of health. 
He was succeeded by Marshall Steves, a scion 
of an old German family. 

A meeting of the city’s 26 banks produced 
a $4.5 million loan for San Antonio Fair, Ine., 
which was formed to develop the exposition, 
and within three months local businessmen 
had pledged $8-million both as backing for 
the loan and for additional expenses. “It’s 
the only time I can remember the banks all 
joining together for one cause,” says Steves. 

By mid-1963, enthusiasm for the fair was 
running high. The city’s urban renewal 
agency acquired and cleared 147 acres of 
land for the civic center at a cost of about 
$28-million and sold it to the city for just 
over $3-million. The city then leased 92 
acres to San Antonio Fair, Inc., for the fair 
site. 

On the eve of the opening of the fair, San 
Antonians can point to a number of bene- 
fits that will last long after the last visitor 
has left. One, of course, is thé $13-million 
civic center, now nearing completion, It in- 
cludes a 10,500-seat arena, a 2,500-seat 
theater, and an exhibition hall. 

The fair also resulted in the clearing of 
some bad slums and the relocation of 1,600 
people. 
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FUTURE PLANS 


The city has adopted a plan for using the 
fair’s $156-million worth of major facilities 
after it closes in October, and a citizens ad- 
visory committee has been set up to work 
with the City Council in implementing the 
plan. 

Allison B. Perry, HemisFair’s director of 
planning, says the fair was built with an eye 
toward future use. Accordingly, exhibitors 
whose facilities were deemed suitable for re- 
use were required to build permanent foun- 
dations and frameworks. 

Parts of the plan are firm. The $10-million 
Institute of Texan Cultures, built on seven 
acres in a corner of the fair site, will acquire 
another six acres and become a museum 
devoted to telling the story of the state’s de- 
velopment, And the fair’s cooling system will 
continue to serve the permanent buildings, 
the civic center, and a private hotel. 

More ambitious but vaguer parts of the 
plan involve an area called Tower Plaza sur- 
rounding the 622-ft-high Tower of the Amer- 
icas, and the area now occupied by the U.S. 
and international pavilions. For the Tower 
Plaza, now dominated by rides and pavilions, 
Perry envisions a permanent garden-recrea- 
tion facility “similar to the Tivoli Gardens 
of Copenhagen.” 

An even more sweeping idea calls for 
turning some of the pavilions into a U.S.- 
Latin American educational and cultural 
center. 

While the fair has made a substantial 
dent in the city’s slum problem, urban re- 
newal officials are tempering their enthusi- 
asm to avoid creating an impression that 
HemisFair was built with urban renewal 
funds. 

“We didn’t contribute anything to the 
building of the fair,” says Winston Martin, 
director of the city's urban renewal agency. 
“Urban renewal is involved only in assist- 
ing San Antonio develop a civic center com- 
plex. It’s the business of the city that they 
have arranged with San Antonio Fair, Inc., 
to have their exposition in the center.” 

One of the biggest contributions of Mar- 
tin's agency has, in fact, gone largely un- 
noticed. This was the successful relocation 
of the families from the slum housing on 
the site of civic center. Martin built a strong 
relocation organization and devoted great 
care—and $1.3-million—to avoid charges that 
people were being thrown out of their homes 
to make way for a business-backed exposi- 
tion, Martin thinks the effort went smoothly, 
and none of the city’s Negro or Mexican- 
American spokesmen dispute him. 


IMPRINT 


San Antonio will wind up with some $6- 
million in excess urban renewal credits be- 
cause of the improvements it made in the 
fair area. The money can be applied to proj- 
ects, including low-income housing, that 
have been in the planning stage for some 
time. Martin says that “urban renewal is in 
better shape than ever” in San Antonio. 

This, plus the many tangible assets that 
will be left standing after the fair closes, 
insures that HemisFair will leave a lasting 
imprint on San Antonio. 


THE “PUEBLO”: HOW LONG, MR. 
PRESIDENT? 


HON. WILLIAM J. SCHERLE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 23, 1968 


Mr. SCHERLE. Mr. Speaker, this is 
the 183d day the U.S.S. Pueblo and her 
crew have been in North Korean hands. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 
THE STEEL IMPORT PROBLEM 


HON. GEORGE H. FALLON 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 23, 1968 


Mr. FALLON. Mr. Speaker, as the 
Members of the House know, the steel 
industry is a very important factor in the 
economy of the United States. The Beth- 
lehem Steel Corp. is particularly vital 
to the continued development of the Port 
of Baltimore and of vital significance to 
the State of Maryland. 

It is disturbing to read the statistics 
surrounding the complex subject of in- 
creasing foreign imports versus domestic 
production. 

I urge the House to consider seriously 
import quota legislation to limit the level 
of import steel to a reasonable share of 
the American market. 

For the information of my colleagues, 
I would like to insert my statement pre- 
sented before the House Committee on 
Ways and Means on the steel-import 
problem, as follows: 

Tue STEEL IMPORT PROBLEM 
(Remarks by Congressman GEORGE H. FALLON, 
of Maryland, June 18, 1968) 

Mr. Chairman and distinguished Members 
of the Committee, I appreciate this oppor- 
tunity to appear before you today to express 
my concern over the growing imports of 
steel into our country, and in support of 
legislation that would limit the quota. 

Steel imports this year are again running 
at new records. Between 15 and 17 million 
tons are expected to be shipped into the 
United States. This level of imported steel 
would represent about 15 percent of the 
United States production. 

If the estimate of 15 million tons proves 
correct, this will be an increase of more than 
30 percent from 1967, and if 17 million tons 
are imported, this will be a 48 percent in- 
crease from last year. 

Also during 1967 the steel import balance— 
imports minus exports—reached 9.8 million 
tons, the largest to date and the ninth 
straight year of an unfavorable trade balance 
in steel. 

These are just a few sobering statistics 
that indicate that Congress must start giving 
some relief to the steel industry which has 
suffered long enough from excessive import 
competition. We must begin by enacting leg- 
islation to limit the amount of steel imports 
to the United States. I have introduced H.R. 
17265 to provide for orderly trade in iron and 
steel products and to prevent harm to our 
domestic economy from such imports. It is 
essential to pass legislation like this for a 
healthy economy and strong national secu- 
rity. 

Additional facts underscore the immediate 
need for legislation to protect our steel in- 
dustry from excessive imports. 

In the short time since the end of World 
War II, the United States’ share of world steel 
production has plunged from 61 percent to 
26 percent, while Japan’s has increased ten- 
fold, Italy’s has tripled and the Soviet Union's 
has doubled. This drastic shift in world steel 
production is partly due to two basic posi- 
tions of U.S. foreign policy. First, shortly 
after World War II the U.S. began to pour 
money and know-how into the shattered war 
nations and this enabled many of them to 
build modern steel plants, Today those 
plants—operated by workers who only earn 
a small percentage of the wages paid to 
American steelworkers—are rapidly taking 
the U.S. market. Secondly, the U.S. foreign 
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trade policy has operated on the naive as- 
sumption of fair competition among all na- 
tions. In reality, we have anything but fair 
competition today. Most foreign steel pro- 
ducers receive assistance from their govern- 
ments in numerous ways to compete against 
U.S. steel producers, For example, in most im- 
portant steel producing countries of West- 
ern Europe, the domestic tax system provides 
incentives for exporting steel at low prices 
and offers stiff penalties for American steel 
imports. 

The greatest threat of these excessive im- 
ports is to our own working people. It is well 
to remember that as we import steel we may 
also be importing unemployment and sacri- 
ficing jobs at home. 

One of the most serious results of cheap 
steel imports is the shrinking employment 
opportunity in the steel industry, About 6,400 
people are now employed in our steel plants 
for every million tons of finished products 
shipped in a year. An additional 1,300 persons 
are involved in coal and ore mining and 
transportation. Therefore, 7,700 American 
men and women are employed for every mil- 
lion tons of domestic steel mill products 
shipped. In simple language, the 11.5 million 
tons of steel imports sold in this country in 
1967 represents the export of over 84,000 jobs 
that have gone abroad. 

The employment situation may become 
even more critical when peace comes to 
Vietnam and the boys in uniform come 
home and begin to look for jobs. The steel 
companies may not be able to help absorb 
the returning servicemen unless action is 
taken to stem this high tide of steel im- 
ports. This possibility is even more shocking 
when you consider that most of those im- 
ports which are hurting U.S. companies are 
produced in countries that have done abso- 
lutely nothing to help us in the Vietnam 
war. 

On the other side of the coin, this import 
deluge threatens the wage standards of 
thousands of steelworkers. U.S. wages in 
steel in 1967 averaged about $3.50 per hour 
more than in Japan and $2.75 above West 
Germany. This wage gap is larger than it 
was in 1952. The labor costs per ton of steel 
are about $59. This compares very unfavor- 
ably to that of Western Europe—$29 per 
ton—and Japan—#$18 per ton. It is easy to 
see why foreign steel prices beat American 
prices by as much as $40 per ton or 25 per- 
cent. Partly because of these cheap pro- 
duction costs abroad, American steel com- 
panies and labor are forced into a wage- 
price confrontation spiral. Steel officials 
state they cannot match the low price of 
cheap imports and still pay the high wage 
levels our steelworkers currently enjoy. 

During this difficult situation, imports 
this year are increasing sharply because 
steel users are stockpiling metal against the 
possibility of a steel strike this summer. 
Thus, while our workers and businessmen 
engage in the cherished right of collective 
bargaining, foreign producers take advan- 
tage of us. 

Despite much bravado everyone knows the 
dollar is in trouble. The U.S. balance-of- 
payments problem is getting worse. It is 
necessary to simply point out that the entire 
deficit in our balance of payments 
amounting to about $1.4 billion, represents 
little more than the amount of the trade 
deficit with respect to steel, which in 1966 
was almost $1 billion. 

Finally, it is important to recall that we 
are all aware of the advantages that will 
accrue from the final achievement of free 
world trade. But it is unwise to ignore free- 
trade barriers. Almost all nations recognize 
the importance of steel production to their 
economies and national security, and every 
country has import problems. Congress must 
now grapple with a steel import policy, keep- 
ing in mind our own national interest, Our 
current policy is a failure, Congress must act 
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now to insure a viable and expanding steel 
industry for our nation until other govern- 
ments of the major steel producing coun- 
tries are willing to discuss common interests 
for all nations engaged in steel production. 


BUSINESSMEN SCORE IN DRIVE TO 
AID HARD-CORE UNEMPLOYED 


HON. JAMES J. HOWARD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 23, 1968 


Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, early this 
year, the President asked the business- 
men of the Nation to aid him in the task 
of finding jobs for the hard-core un- 
employed—men and women with little 
education and no salable work skills. 

According to an article in the July 5 
edition of the Christian Science Monitor, 
business and industry have responded 
nobly to the challenge. The National Al- 
liance of Businessmen, headed by Henry 
Ford II, has already surpassed by 33,000 
its goal of 100,000 pledges for perma- 
nent jobs this year. 

Business’ commitment to the cause is 
demonstrated by its current contribution 
of $15 million worth of executive man- 
power to operate the jobs drive. Top 
salesman for the program is Leo Beebe, 
a Ford Motor Co. vice president, who, 
according to the Monitor, “preaches the 
cause with evangelical zeal.” 

As this article clearly indicates that 
there is a future for this Nation’s hard- 
core unemployed, I include it in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

BUSINESSMEN SCORE IN Drive To Arp HARD- 
CORE UNEMPLOYED 
(By George H. Favre) 

New YorK.—United States businessmen 
have knocked a ball out of the park and put 
a man on second base in the first inning of 
their President Johnson-appointed task of 
creating jobs for hard-core unemployed. 

But the first inning won't be over until the 
National Alliance of Businessmen (NAB) has 
garnered 100,000 permanent and 200,000 
summer job pledges this year. 

The toughest innings are yet to come. In 
them industry must produce the jobs to 
match the pledges. And it must learn how 
to adjust itself to the hard-core unemployed 
with their particular problems. 

In the meantime the NAB has earned the 
right to crow over its total of better than 
133,000 pledges for permanent jobs, And while 
pledges for summer jobs are just over the 
halfway mark at around 110,000, NAB spokes- 
men in the Federal Executive Building in 
Washington say they are not discouraged. 

Right now they are putting intensive effort 
into bringing that figure up to the Presi- 
dent's request for 200,000 jobs. 

Why has NAB found it easier to sell busi- 
nessmen on opening their doors to hard-core 
jobless on a permanent basis than getting 
them to take on temporary summer help? 

An NAB official hesitated for a full 30 sec- 
onds before he came up with an answer. “It’s 
difficult,” he says, carefully choosing his 
words, “for people in industry to understand 
that we're more interested in youth than we 
are in a long hot summer. 

NEW GEARING NEEDED 

“When the 200,000 quota was originally 
set up, we were thinking more of jobs for 
people from 16 to 21 years old—regardless of 
whether they were in school—to give them a 
meaningful work experience. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


“Businessmen might have gone along with 
it more readily if we were talking about jobs 
at the work-entry level,” this source said. 
“But they find it difficult to pledge a mean- 
ingful job for a 10-week summer.” 

Even so, NAB is not pessimistic. It is cur- 
rently running an intensive push to put the 
summer-job program over the top, despite 
doubts voiced by many industry people. 

Doubts or not, there is no question but 
hundreds of businessmen have come across 
handsomely in the nationwide efforts to put 
alienated and untrained people into the pro- 
duction end of the economy. 

Results so far seem to show that the econ- 
omy—which creates 5,000 new job openings 
every day—can absorb these new workers, 
provided industry is psychologically geared 
to receive them. And, once it opens its doors, 
industry must be ready to struggle along 
with all the individual problems that many 
defeat-oriented hard-core jobless bring into 
the job with them. 

If the jobless have thelr psychological 
hang-ups, so has industry. Not the least of 
these, and, the first that must be junked, is 
the tried-and-true personnel dictum: get the 
best man for he job. 

This screening-out approach must now be 
changed to a screening-in philosophy. 

Leo Beebe, a Ford Motor Company vice- 
president on loan to NAB as its executive 
director, is a living example of this changed 
viewpoint. 

He tells business audiences that a year ago 
he would not have hired a hard-core case. 
Close exposure to the the problem of hard- 
core unemployment in the nation’s ghettos 
and poverty areas has worked the change. 
Now he preaches the cause with evangelical 
zeal, 

So much so that across the 50 states busi- 
ness has lent NAB the full-time services of 
more than 500 executives, whose combined 
earnings for the time spent have been esti- 
mated to run as high as $15 million. In addi- 
tion 7,000 part-time business volunteers are 
out in the field, contacting more than 50,000 
companies on the NAB employer lists, 


ENCOURAGING START 


The results across the country have been 
startling. 

In Boston, 50 executives volunteered to tap 
20 companies each. They came up with more 
the 2,000 quota set for Boston. 

In New York City, 60 firms contributed 
150 salesmen for a minimum of four weeks 
duty. They hammered on front office doors 
selling their message with all the fervor that 
they put into selling toothpaste or vacuum 
cleaners, 

Result: 5,000 firms contacted and 1,000 
pledges signed. Total jobs pledged for the 
area; 14,500, agains a quota of 18,500 full- 
time adult jobs and 35,700 summer jobs. 

Across the 50 states, 11 cities have met 
their quota—Fort Worth, Texas; Houston, 
Dayton and Toledo, Ohio; St. Paul, Minn.,; 
Honolulu, San Diego, Calif.; Phoenix, Ariz.; 
Detroit, Atlanta, and Kansas City, Mo. 

Despite the encouraging start, much re- 
mains to be done, For one thing, even if all 
the quotas are met, that will not mean that 
every youngster who needs or wants a sum- 
mer job will get one. 

Secretary of Labor Willard W. Wirtz has 
estimated that 13 million under-21 persons 
will be needing jobs this summer, Between 
11 and 11.5 million will find jobs without 
great trouble. That leaves 1.5 million, 

Some 350,000 of these will be taken up in 
the Neighborhood Youth Corps and anti- 
poverty agencies. Another 70,000 will be ab- 
sorbed in other federal agencies. State and 
local governments and private agencies will 
have to provide the remaining 800,000 jobs, 
if every youngster is to be given work. 


MATCHING REQUIRED 


Reaching the quota of pledges, however, is 
Just a start. The next inning requires match- 
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ing jobs to men, The main burden of this 
will fall on the United States Employment 
Service, State employment services, and the 
Concentrated Employment Program in those 
cities which have CEPs. 

The first psychological barrier that will 
have to be overcome in many cases concerns 
ghetto youths who have learned to be dis- 
trustful of government agencies in general, 
and of employment services in particular. 

To date very little has been done on match- 
ing men to jobs. The NAB has no available 
figures on how many pledges have been filled 
so far. Even so, one NAB official says he sees 
no real problem. “We know the people are 
there,” he says. “The next big effort, as we 
see it, is to alert business people to the prob- 
lems they will face once they get their hard- 
core employees on board.” 

That is the third inning in the ball game, 
It will be a tough one, and the NAB already 
has a team of coaches out in the 50 states 
conducting warming-up exercises for it. 

Educational material, films, literature, and 
“role playing” sessions are being used to give 
“sensitivity training” to middle-management 
and supervisory people who will do the ac- 
tual training of the new recruits. 


SUPERVISORS COUNT 


This is a critical point in the whole process 
of turning hard-core workers into productive 
wage-earners. 

The story is told in a recent issue of a 
newsletter put out by the National Retail 
Merchants Association. Under the banner- 
line of “CRISIS '68” it tells the experience 
of two big city stores of similar size and 
clientele, which recently hired about 100 
ghetto residents who had been trained in the 
same job opportunities program. 

One store lost 90 percent of its workers in 
three weeks. 

The other experienced normal turnover 
and promoted a few of the recruits. 

Explanation: The store that lost 90 per- 
cent had switched the executive in charge 
of the training program four times. The new 
workers were placed with little thought to 
the abilities and temperament of their im- 
mediate supervisors. Follow-up of worker 
progress was assigned to an already over- 
worked executive. 

The other store took a quite different tack. 

One executive was put in charge of the 
training program. He placed the workers and 
followed up their progress. Supervisors of 
these new workers were carefully chosen for 
their ability to be firm, fair, and tactful. 

The NRMA letter concludes: “The dispar- 
ate experiences of these stores underscores 
two important points: 

“It is not easy to employ, succsssfully, un- 
trained people recruited in ghettos. 

“But it can be done.” 


CIGARETTE SMOKING: A WHIPPING 
BOY 


HON. DAVID N. HENDERSON 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 23, 1968 


Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Speaker, on 
Thursday of last week, my good friend 
and colleague, the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. TatcorT] placed in the CoN- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD a copy of a letter he 
had written to the presidents of NBC, 
CBS, and ABC. 

In his letter, the copy of which appears 
on page 22124 of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp of July 18, he takes the television 
networks to task for what he calls rail- 
ing against guns in news commentary 
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and entertainment programs—but glam- 
orizing cigarette smoking—a blatant in- 
consistency.” 

In his remarks of Friday, July 19, 
which appear on page 22279 of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD of that date, my col- 
league further states: 

The evidence is clear that cigarette smok- 
ing shortens more lives, causes more damage 
and destruction, and costs more money than 
guns. 


Now I am inclined to agree with my 
colleague that the outcry from the major 
TV networks about gun control by way 
of both “news reporting” and admitted 
editorial comment has been a bit on the 
biased side. 

I cannot, however, agree that this 
should, in any way, be compared to paid 
advertisement by the cigarette manufac- 
turing industry. 

Neither do I agree with my colleague's 
assertion that the evidence is clear that 
cigarette smoking shortens more lives 
than guns. 

Medical science can say, with positive 
certainty, that specific individuals died 
as a result of gunshot wounds. Medical 
science cannot say, with positive cer- 
tainty, that any individual died from 
cigarette smoking. 

Certaintly, too, it is completely illogical 
to attempt to compare gunownership and 
use with cigarette smoking, I can, after 
all, kill my neighbor with my gun with- 
out his electing or choosing to have any- 
thing to do with a gun. If and I stress the 
word, if,“ cigarette smoking is a serious 
health menace, I cannot kill someone else 
with my cigarette as I might with my 


gun. 

As stated at the outset, I am inclined to 
agree with my colleague about guns, but 
let us not use guns as an excuse to con- 
tinue to make cigarette smoking a whip- 
ping boy. 


OPERATION HELPING HAND: PROJ- 
ECT OF THE SAN FERNANDO, 
CALIF., COUNCIL, BOY SCOUTS OF 
AMERICA 


HON. JAMES C. CORMAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 23, 1968 


Mr. CORMAN, Mr. Speaker, the Na- 
tional Advisory Commission on Civil 
Disorders, on which I served, has de- 
scribed in its report the constant and 
oppressive ghetto environment—and the 
“child of despair” who lives in it. 

Racially isolated, he is also typically, 
and ironically, isolated from natural 
beauties which may be only a short bus 
ride from the block in which he lives. 
Lacking the opportunity to share in the 
summertime good life enjoyed by many 
of his white contemporaries, he may 
nevertheless be asked to describe what 
he did last summer by a well-meaning, 
but naive, teacher. 

It may take this lad only 20 words to 
describe the grey concrete and dust of 
his summer. 

Mr. Speaker, “Operation Helping 
Hand,” a Boy Scouts of America project 
of the San Fernando Valley Council, will 
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help this same disadvantaged youth 
write of sunshine, green hills, comrade- 
ship, and good times. Equally important, 
it will help a valley Scout understand the 
problems of a disadvantaged person his 
own age. 

“Operation Helping Hand” is the first 
Scouting project of its kind in the San 
Fernando Valley, the area I represent in 
the House of Representatives. Sponsored 
by the Valley Council of the Boy Scouts 
of America, it was conceived in response 
to a call from Vice President HUMPHREY 
for Scouts to do something about social 
problems facing the Nation. 

Under the program, every troop and 
post in the valley is being asked to invite 
at least one or two non-Scout boys, most 
of them from minority groups, to be 
their guests at a summer camp or hike. 
The Scouts will absorb the costs involved. 

The project will give these “children 
of despair” an opportunity to enjoy the 
fun and adventure of the scouting ex- 
perience, and, equally important, it will 
provide an opportunity for youths of 
different ethnic and socioeconomic back- 
grounds to interact with one another in 
a natural environment. 

Mr. Speaker, the “Operation Helping 
Hand” project is to be commended as 
a positive step toward increasing un- 
derstanding and communication among 
racial and ethnic groups and as an out- 
standing way to demonstrate the prin- 
ciples of the Boy Scouts of America. 


THE HOUR GROWS LATE FOR CON- 
GRESSIONAL REFORM 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 23, 1968 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to call the attention of my colleagues 
to an editorial appearing in this morn- 
ing’s Washington Post under the title, 
“Up to the Speaker”: 

UP To THE SPEAKER 


Continuation of the congressional session 
beyond the political conventions should 
make it possible to save the congressional re- 
form bill previously supposed to have been 
smothered by the House Rules Committee. 
The decision is up to the Speaker. Fortu- 
nately, Speaker McCormack has taken some 
steps toward securing a rule from the Com- 
mittee. If he succeeds, the bill may well be 
enacted because of the appeal it has for the 
rank and file of Congressmen. By the same 
token, if the Speaker falls, the chief respon- 
sibility for the loss of congressional reform 
will be on his shoulders. 

It is true that the Monroney-Madden 
Committee which devised this bill and got it 
through the Senate was forbidden to tackle 
the major problems of Congress, such as 
seniority and the abscence of strong central 
leadership, But it did bring together in one 
measure a number of significant improve- 
ments. Its “bill of rights” for committees 
would curb the powers of arbitrary chairmen. 
In addition it would improve the Legislative 
Reference Service, professionalize the Capitol 
Police Force, eliminate congressional patron- 
age in the postal system, strengthen the Lob- 
bying Act and provide free guide service on 
Capitol Hill. 

Obviously these reforms should be enacted 
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by both the House and Senate. If the Speaker 
succeeds in spurring the Rules Committee 
into action, however, the Senate will have 
no reasonable alternative to passing a sal- 
vage measure of its own. The Senate spent 
several weeks debating this bill early in 1967 
and finally approved it by a vote of nearly 
8 to 1. It should not permit a laggard and 
unresponsive House to deprive it of the ben- 
efits that can be put into effect by the action 
of one house only. 

Separate reforms by the Senate would, of 
course, put the House to shame. But the 
Senate should not hesitate for that reason. 
If the House leadership finds itself unable 
to move off dead center in a matter that is 
vital to its own efficiency and to the image 
it presents to the country, the brighter the 
spotlight focused on its performance, the 
sooner the country may be stirred to do 
something about it. 


From the creation of the Joint Com- 
mittee on the Organization of the Con- 
gress 3 years ago, the Post has been a 
good and consistent friend on the issue 
of congressional modernization. Indeed, 
compared with other leading newspapers 
throughout the country, the Washington 
Post has been an outstanding supporter 
of congressional reform. 

In today’s editorial, the Post reiterates 
its position that while the recommenda- 
tions offered by the joint committee 2 
years ago did not add up to more than 
a modest reform package, the committee 
nevertheless “did bring together in one 
measure a number of significant 
improvements.” 

I had the honor to serve on the joint 
committee from the House of Repre- 
sentatives. To be a member of this his- 
toric committee was to have at the same 
time one of the gravest responsibilities 
and most exciting opportunities available 
to a Member of Congress. I had long 
advocated that a thorough study be made 
of our operations and procedures, and it 
was a source of encouragement to me 
that the resolution which created the 
joint committee passed both Houses by a 
unanimous vote. 

In my statement to the committee on 
the opening day of its hearings, May 10, 
1965, I said: 

This study of the organization and opera- 
tion of Congress, with a view toward 
strengthening it, and enabling it better to 
meet its responsibilities under the Consti- 
tution, is one of the most important under- 
takings of the 89th Congress. 

The success of our study, the reforms we 
suggest, and their acceptance and applica- 
tion in practice by future Congresses will 
help determine the future vitality of self- 
government through elected representatives 
in our unique tripartite National Govern- 
ment. 

It is well at the outset, I think, to put the 
problem we face in proper perspective. 

We should recognize that there is a limit to 
what our committee can do toward strength- 
ening Congress. No matter how perfect an 
organizational structure we devise, how 
workable the procedures we recommend, we 
still can do more than provide a vehicle. 

More important by far are the vision, the 
will, the determination, and the ability of 
future Members of the Congress, and more 
specifically of the leaders they select, to pro- 
tect, preserve, and to exercise the legislative 
powers and prerogatives vested in the Con- 
gress by article I of the Constitution. 

Some of our recommendations will be en- 
acted into law as an exercise of the rulemak- 
ing powers vested in the Senate and the 
House of Representatives. 
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But the study of our committee should 
produce benefits beyond any precepts writ- 
ten in rules. Practical suggestions for han- 
dling problems facing Senators and Congress- 
men and committees can well be compiled in 
our report as a kind of congressional hand- 
book, helpful to new and old Members alike. 

Rules and reforms will be effective in 
strengthening Congress only to the extent 
that they are observed and utilized. 

A false measure of the effectiveness of 
Congress is suggested by some whose knowl- 
edge, I guess, of congressional problems is 
superficial; namely, the rate of speed of en- 
acting laws, especially measures recommend- 
ed by the executive branch. Making a law 
is not the same business as making an auto- 
mobile. 

Legislating or determining policy involves 
thought, study, imagination, judgment, and 
sympathetic understanding of the aspira- 
tions, the needs, and the desires of 190 mil- 
lion free individual Americans. The excel- 
lence of performance of elected representa- 
tives in discharging this vital responsibility 
for our Republic cannot be measured by 
elapsed time, number of laws, number of 
words, or any other rigid or mechanical 
tests applicable to production-line efficiency. 

The power to legislate includes the power 
not to legislate. The checks and balances 
consciously written into our Constitution 
were intended to preclude rash and precipi- 
tate action. 

Thus, some suggested reforms designed to 
remove any resistance to well-publicized ad- 
ministration proposals instead of strength- 
ening the Congress would weaken it even 
further, 

A caveat ought to be raised also with re- 
spect to suggestions that Members have too 
many things to do and that if some of their 
duties and powers were taken away from 
them they would have more time to exer- 
cise the remainder of their powers more ef- 
fectively. Such suggestions should be scrut- 
inized closely to make sure they deal only 
with inconsequential but time-consuming 
chores and would not detract from the pow- 
er of Congress in the name of streamlining 
it. 

I look forward to the hearings and the 
consideration by the committee of suggest- 
ed reforms and the opportunity so to im- 
prove the Congress as to render it a more 
potent force in determining the future 
course of our Nation, 


More than 200 witnesses testified be- 
fore the committee over the next several 
months. Other concerned citizens sub- 
mitted statements for the record. Even- 
tually, our printed hearings came to ex- 
ceed 2,300 pages. 

On July 28, 1966, the joint commit- 
tee filed with the Congress its final rec- 
ommendations. These total more than 
100. Some are of major significance; 
others, while important in themselves, 
must be considered minor reforms. All 
together, these recommendations repre- 
sent a positive step forward in our goal 
to achieve a modern Congress equipped 
to deal with today’s legislative business. 

The three House Republican members 
of the joint committee offered some addi- 
tional suggestions, which are contained 
in supplemental views to the final re- 
port, beginning on page 82. Our position 
is summed up in the following extract 
from the introductory portion of these 
views: 

SUPPLEMENTAL VIEWS or MESSRS. CURTIS, 

HALL, AND CLEVELAND 

We support the committee report and feel 
it is a constructive, forward step in strength- 
ening Congress, 

These supplemental views contain further 
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recommendations for needed reforms in the 
procedures of Congress. They are not in- 
tended to detract from the work that has 
been accomplished but are offered as con- 
structive additional steps to be taken. 


The 89th Congress adjourned without 
action on the reorganization bill by 
either House. 

Early in the 90th Congress, the bill 
was reported to the Senate, debated over 
a period of several weeks in that body, 
and passed on March 7, 1967, by a re- 
sounding vote of 75 to 9. 

Two days later, the bill was referred 
to the Committee on Rules of the House 
of Representatives, where is has re- 
mained in a state of animated suspension 
ever since, in spite of the most persistent 
efforts on behalf of the minority party to 
pry it loose. 

When it appeared that the Rules Com- 
mittee was going to hold out to the bitter 
end on reporting the Senate-passed bill, 
some efforts were made to draft a so- 
called compromised bill. On June 22, 
1967, I took the floor to serve notice that: 


Neither I, nor my Republican colleagues 
on the joint committee, the gentleman from 
Missouri, the Honorable Durwarp HALL, and 
the gentleman from New Hampshire, JAMES 
CLEVELAND, have had any part in the efforts 
on the majority side to arrive at some com- 
promise. 

It has been our position that the Senate- 
passed bill represents the consensus arrived 
at unanimously by the 12 members of the 
Joint Committee on the Organization of 
Congress, and recommendations contained 
in the final report of the joint committee, 
Senate Report No. 1414, filed July 28, 1966, 
and that is the proposal which we still sup- 
port. We recognize, of course, that the House 
will work its will on this measure and indi- 
vidually there are provisions in the bill and 
phraseology which need perfection and im- 
provement, but this task, in my judgment, is 
one which should be performed by all the 
Members of the House in full and free de- 
bate and consideration. 

This legislation has to do with the Con- 
gress itself, its procedures and its structure, 
and reorganization is uniquely appropriate 
for action by the House as a whole, since 
all 435 Members are knowledgeable and com- 
petent in the field of congressional proce- 
dure. It is no great consequence to me pre- 
cisely what kind of a bill is reported from 
the Rules Committee, although my personal 
view is that the Rules Committee ought not 
to start from scratch and rewrite the bill, 
which the 12 members of the Joint Commit- 
tee produced after 2 years of arduous study 
and consideration, It was my view that the 
Rules Committee should consider only the 
changes in the bill made on the floor of the 
Senate, and the 39 amendments which were 
adopted. 


On October 11, 1967, the House Repub- 
lican conference, which consists of 
every Republican Member of the House 
of Representatives, voted unanimously to 
ask the Democratic leadership to bring 
the Senate-passed bill to the floor, with- 
out further delay, to be considered under 
an open rule of debate. Although the text 
of this resolution has been placed in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD on several oc- 
casions, it is a significant document, and 
I am inserting it again as a portion of 
my remarks today: 

RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY THE House REPUB- 

LICAN CONFERENCE ON OCTOBER 11, 1967 

Whereas, the Joint Committee on the Or- 


ganization of the Congress, having been es- 
tablished by a unanimous vote of both 
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Houses of the Congress and being composed 
equally of Members from both Houses and 
from both political parties, is evidence of a 
bipartisan concern with the efficiency and 
effectiveness of today’s Congress: 

Whereas, the hearings and deliberations of 
said Joint Committee, consuming more than 
two thousand pages and two years, were ex- 
tensive and careful; 

Whereas, the recommendations contained 
in the Final Report of said Joint Committee 
were filed with the Congress more than a year 
ago by a unanimous vote of the Committee; 

Whereas the Legislative Reorganization Act 
of 1967, providing for the recommendations 
made by the Joint Committee, passed the 
Senate on March 7, 1967, by an overwhelm- 
ing vote of 75 to 9; 

Whereas the House Republican Policy Com- 
mittee urged immediate consideration of this 
bill on October 10, 1966, and again reiterated 
this call for action on May 10, 1967; 

Now, therefore, be it resolved that the 
House Republican Conference calls upon the 
Democratic leadership of the House of Rep- 
resentatives to bring the Legislative Reor- 
ganization Act of 1967, as passed by the Sen- 
ate, to the Floor of the House under an open 
rule of debate. 


On November 8, 1967, my fellow House 
Republican members of the joint com- 
mittee joined with me in introducing a 
resolution to continue the life of the 
joint committee, which was the parent 
committee of the reform bill. On Janu- 
ary 25 this year, I had another unpleas- 
ant announcement to make on the floor 
of the House: 


Unfortunately, the first session of the 90th 
Congress adjourned without taking action 
on the concurrent resolution, and the Joint 
Committee on the Organization of the Con- 
gress did expire at the end of last month. 
Of course, it could be reactivated by action 
on the concurrent resolution now, as it was 
early in the first session of the 90th Congress. 
Failure to take this action or any other 
meaningful action with respect to congres- 
sional reform will certainly be treated by 
the citizens of the Country and the press, as 
it should be, as the killing of congressional 
reform by the majority party. 

In my remarks last November, I said the 
following: 

“It has been suggested that the killing of 
congressional reorganization by the Demo- 
crats would be an issue in the 1968 es- 
sional campaign. I haye no doubt that it will 
be, if it happens. But, Mr. Speaker, I am one 
of those who would rather have congres- 
sional reform than a political issue, and I 
am pragmatic enough to know that there 
will be no opportunity for the House to act 
on this measure before adjournment. I am 
also realistic enough to appreciate, as I be- 
lieve the people in the Country will appre- 
ciate, that killing the Joint Committee on 
the Organization of the Congress—the parent 
of congressional reform—is the equivalent of 
Killing congressional reform itself.” 

Mr. Speaker, there are those who believe 
that killing congressional reorganization 
cannot be made a significant issue in the 
1968 election campaign. They argue that the 
ordinary citizen in the street knows little 
about the organization and procedures of 
the Congress, and cares less. This, of course, 
may be true, yet I believe that lack of lead- 
ership or weak leadership in the Congress 
is something the citizen can under- 
stand and, when failure to update congres- 
sional procedures is coupled with faltering 
steps in the fleld of congressional conduct 
and instances of improprieties or worse, such 
as the Bobby Baker and Adam Clayton Powell 
cases, as well as those of Senators Dopp and 
Lone, the public will understand the issue 
of congressional reform and register its dis- 
approval effectively. 
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It is still possible for this body to take 
action on the congressional reform bill 
before the end of the 90th Congress, and 
I expect to have more to say on this sub- 
ject when the House reconvenes follow- 
ing the recess for the political conven- 
tions. 

Today, I want to leave two thoughts 
for my colleagues to ponder: First, any 
attempt to bring out a watered-down 
version of the Senate bill and pass it un- 
der a closed rule may result in a setback 
of many years for really meaningful con- 
gressional reform; and second, the Re- 
publican record on this subject is as clear 
and consistent as any record of either 
party on any subject for a long time, and 
if anybody thinks we are going to roll 
over and play dead on this issue in a na- 
tional election year, he is in for a whop- 
ping surprise. 

My colleague from Missouri Mr. HALL] 
will present later a more complete history 
of the efforts to achieve some congres- 
sional reorganization. In the meantime, 
so that we will have a brief reminder of 
the efforts, particularly of the minority 
party in the House, to bring about con- 
gressional reform in the 89th and 90th 
Congresses, I include below the list of 
“Highlights” inserted in the Recorp ear- 
lier by my colleague from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. CLEVELAND]: 

HIGHLIGHTS IN THE HISTORY OF THE LEGISLA- 
TIVE REORGANIZATION Acr or 1968 

March 11, 1965—Creation of the Joint 
Committee on the Organization of the Con- 
gress, by Senate Concurrent Resolution No. 
2, passed by a unanimous vote of both 
houses. Nonpartisan committee composed of 
six Senators (3 Republicans and 3 Demo- 
crats) and six Representatives (3 Repub- 
licans and 3 Democrats), “to make a full and 
complete study of the organization and op- 
eration of the Congress of the United States 
and recommend improvements in such orga- 
nization and operation with a view toward 
strengthening the Congress, simplifying its 
operations, improving its relationships with 
other branches of the United States Govern- 
ment, and enabling it better to meet its re- 
sponsibilities under the Constitution.” (S. 
Con, Res. 2, 89th Congress.) 

March 80, 1965—Creation of the House Re- 
publican Task Force on Congressional Re- 
form and Minority Staffing, by Rep. Charles 
E. Goodell, Chairman of the Planning and 
Research Committee, House Republican Con- 
ference. “The Republican Task Force on Con- 
gressional Reform and Minority Staffing was 
created in part to assure that every signifi- 
cant aspect of the operation of the House 
of Representatives would be studied and to 
serve as a reservoir of recommendations 
should the Joint Committee fail to report 
out a comprehensive set of proposals for 
modernizing the machinery and strengthen- 
ing the role of Congress in the twentieth cen- 
tury.” (From Introduction, by Hon, Gerald 
R. Ford, to “We Propose: A Modern Con- 
gress,” Hon. James C. Cleveland et al., Mc- 
Graw-Hill, 1966.) 

May 10, 1965—Joint Committee commenced 
hearings, which continued to Sept. 23, 1965. 
More than 200 witnesses testified or submit- 
ted statements, including more than 100 
Members of Congress. Staff of Joint Commit- 
tee conducted interviews with Members, 
other committee staff and employees of Sen- 
ate and House, evaluated published and un- 
published works of political scientists and 
Congressional organization studies by non- 
Congressional agencies, and carried out own 
investigations and research. First Interim 
Report issued July 8, 1965. Second Interim 
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Report issued January 19, 1966. Committee 
eventually amassed printed record in excess 
of 2,300 pages. 

July, 1966—House Republican Task Force 
went to press with “We : A Modern 
Congress,” published in September, 1966, by 
McGraw-Hill Book Company. Book is a col- 
lection of 21 essays dealing with various 
facets of Congressional reform, with sugges- 
tions for improvement, written by Members 
of the Task Force, Hon. James C. Cleveland, 
Chairman, with Foreword by Rep. Thomas 
B. Curtis, ranking minority Congressman 
on Joint Committee, Introduction by House 
Minority Leader Gerald R. Ford. 

July 26, 1966—Joint Committee issued its 
Final Report, containing more than 100 
recommendations for improvements in the 
operation of the Congress, and including 
Supplemental and Additional Views, Recom- 
mendations endorsed unanimously by the 
12-member bipartisan committee. 

September 21, 1966—Introduction of S. 
3848 by Senator Monroney. Bill embodied 
most of the recommendations set forth in 
Joint Committee’s Final Report. Companion 
bill, H.R. 17873, introduced by Rep. Curtis in 
the House. 

October 10, 1966—House Republican Policy 
Committee issued statement urging “im- 
mediate consideration of H.R. 17873. ... Re- 
forms should be enacted now so that the 
next Congress may utilize the new institu- 
tions and procedures,” 

January 16, 1967—Senator Monroney re- 
ported S. 355 to the Senate floor from Senate 
Special Committee on the Organization of 
the Congress (composed of the six Senate 
members of Joint Committee). January 17, 
1967—Companion bills introduced in the 
House by Rep. Madden (H.R. 2594) and Rep. 
Curtis (H.R. 2595). 

January 25, 1967—Senate began debate on 
S. 355, which culminated in passage of the 
bill on March 7 by a vote of 75 to 9. Bill was 
debated on 18 different days; 39 amendments 
were adopted and 40 defeated, of a total of 
114 proposed, 

January 31, 1967—Curtis/Madden col- 
loquy on the floor of the House concerning 
precedents established in passage of the Leg- 
islative Reorganization Act of 1946. See Con- 
gressional Record, volume 113, part 2, pages 
2082-2083. 

March 7, 1967—S. 355 passed the Senate, 
75-9, roll call vote. 

March 9, 1967—Senate-passed bill referred 
to House Rules Committee. 

April 10, 1967—House Rules Committee 
held one partial day’s hearing on reorganiza- 
tion bill. 

May 10, 1967—House Republican Policy 
Committee issued statement, similar to one 
in 89th Congress, urging action on Senate- 
passed bill. 

June 22, 1967—-Remarks of Rep. Curtis on 
the floor of the House disclaiming any Re- 
publican efforts in the attempt to re-draft 
the Senate-passed bill. See Congressional 
Record, volume 113, part 13, page 16934. 

August 22, 1967—Rep. Cleveland reactivates 
House Republican Task Force on Congres- 
sional Reform “to put pressure on House 
Democrats to report out the Congressional 
reorganization bill which has been bottled 
up in the House Rules Committee since 
March 9,” 

October 11, 1967—House Republican Con- 
ference, by a unanimous vote, adopts resolu- 
tion calling upon Democratic leadership of 
the House to schedule S. 355, “as passed by 
the Senate,” under an open rule of debate. 

November 8, 1967—Reps. Curtis, Cleveland, 
and Hall introduced resolution to continue 
the life of the Joint Organization Committee. 
See Congressional Record, volume 113, part 
23, page 31867. 

November 30, 1967—Senate adopts S. Res. 
188 extending life of the Special Senate 
Committee on the Organization of the Con- 
gress through January, 1968. 
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DISTINGUISHED FLYING CROSS 
PRESENTED TO CAPTAIN KREH- 
BIEL, POSTHUMOUSLY 


HON. GARNER E. SHRIVER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 23, 1968 


Mr. SHRIVER. Mr. Speaker, cere- 
monies were held recently at Forbes Air 
Force Base in Topeka, Kans., during 
which the Distinguished Flying Cross 
was awarded posthumously to Capt. Ken- 
neth D. Krehbiel, of McPherson, Kans., 
who gave his life while on an Air Force 
mission in Vietnam on Ooctober 17, 1967. 
Mrs. Kenneth D. Krehbie!, his widow, re- 
ceived the awards. Captain Krehbiel’s 
parents are Mr. and Mrs. Kenneth R. 
Krehbiel. 

Captain Krehbiel exemplified the qual- 
ities and characteristics which have 
made America a strong and free Nation. 
He was loyal, courageous, and dedicated 
to his mission in the Air Force and to 
our country. He did not shun his respon- 
sibilities; but met them with initiative 
and vigor. His loss is keenly felt not only 
by his wife and family but by all of us 
who recognize the future of our coun- 
try depends upon the talents and ener- 
gies of men like Captain Kenneth D. 
Krehbiel. 

Under the leave to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp, I include a news dispatch 
from the McPherson Sentinel which re- 
ports the distinguished service of Cap- 
tain Krehbiel in behalf of our Nation 
and in behalf of South Vietnam. The 
article follows: 

DISTINGUISHED FLYING CROSS AWARDED TO 
CAPTAIN KREHBIEL 

The Distinguished Fying Cross was awarded 
posthumously yesterday to Capt. Kenneth D. 
Krehbiel at Forbes AFB, Topeka. The award 
was presented to his widow, Mrs. Kennth D. 
Krehbiel, by Col. Gordon Duncan, commander 
of the 838th Air Division of the Tactical Air 
Command at Forbes. His parents are Mr. and 
Mrs. Kenneth R. Krehbiel of McPherson. 

During the same ceremony, Colonel Dun- 
can also awarded Capt. Krehbiel the Air 
Medal with five oak leaf clusters, the Bronze 
Star and the Vietnam Medal of the Vietnam- 
ese Republic. 

During the four months he was in Viet- 
nam, Capt. Krehbiel flew more than 120 
combat missions as Forward Air Controller 
and worked from 16 to 18 hours a day. In 
addition to his duties as Forward Air Con- 
troller, he also served for weeks at a time as 
Air Liaison Officer, coordinating infantry and 
artillery strikes with air strikes. He was on 
another mission when his aircraft crashed 
on Oct, 17, 1967. 

The official citations for the awards fol- 
low: 


DISTINGUISHED FLYING CROSS 


Captain Kenneth D. Krehbiel distinguished 
himself by extraordinary achievement while 
participating in aerial flight as a Forward 
Air Controller in Vietnam on Aug. 9, 1967. On 
that date, Captain Krehbiel took control of 
the Tactical Air Support and virtually di- 
rected the counter-attack in support of U.S. 
Army troops that had, unknowingly, been 
helicopter-landed directly on to a very heavy- 
ily defended and fortified hostile command 
post. At the time Captain Krehbiel took 
command of the air support battle, the as- 
saulting US troops could not move because 
of the intense hostile fire. The only aircraft 
available for coordination of ground fire, 
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artillery fire, and tactical air support was the 
undefended and unprotected 0-1 aircraft 
piloted by Captain Krehbiel. He virtually di- 
rected the counter-attack for two hours and 
15 minutes. In the process he directed three 
flights of fighter aircraft delivering ordnance 
on the hostile positions. After expending his 
rockets, Captain Krehbiel was forced to fly 
directly over the sources of hostile fire in 
order to mark them with smoke grenades. 
Throughout this period he was subject to 
the pressures of dense hostile fire, decreasing 
visibility and the responsibility of coordinat- 
ing US infantry and artillery fire and fighter 
strikes upon the hostile positions. His actions 
contributed largely to the destruction of the 
heavily fortified enemy positions, a very sig- 
nificant reduction in US casualties and the 
safe evacuation of American casualties by 
medical helicopter. The professional compe- 
tence, aerial skill and devotion to duty dis- 
played by Captain Krehbiel reflect great 
credit upon himself and the United States 
Air Force. 
AIR MEDAL 

The Air Medal with five oak leaf clusters 
was awarded to Captain Krehbiel in recog- 
nition of 120 combat flights and 400 hours in 
the air over hostile territory during the four 
months he served in Vietnam from June 15, 
to Oct. 18, 1967. During this period, out- 
standing airmanship and courage were ex- 
hibited in the successful accomplishment of 
important missions under extremely hazard- 
ous conditions including the continuous pos- 
sibility of hostile ground fire, His highly pro- 
fessional efforts contributed materially to 
the mission of the United States Air Force in 
Southeast Asia. The professional ability and 
outstanding aerial accomplishments of Cap- 
tain Krehbiel reflect great credit upon him- 
self and the United States Air Force. 


BRONZE STAR 


Captain Kenneth D. Krehbiel distinguished 
himself by meritorious service as a United 
States Air Force Forward Air Controller with 
the Ist Air Cavalry Division in Vietnam, from 
June 26, 1967 to Oct. 17, 1967. During this 
period, Captain Krehbiel organized and 
brought to bear hundreds of tactical air sup- 
port missions in support of military opera- 
tions. For weeks at a time Captain Krehbiel 
acted as Air Liaison Officer. In this capacity, 
working seven days a week and 16 to 18 
hours a day under constant hostile harass- 
ment in primitive field conditions, Captain 
Krehbiel significantly improved US Army 
planning for the offensive use of Tactical Air 
Support sorties flown in support of the ist 
Air Cavalry Division. Captain Krehbiel’s ad- 
vice came to be frequently sought and highly 
regarded, and his penetrating and profes- 
sional analysis of these problems earned 
the respect and admiration as well as the 
enthusiastic cooperation of all with whom he 
came in contact. The exemplary leadership, 
personal endeavor and devotion to duty dis- 
played by Captain Krehbiel in this respon- 
sible position reflect great credit upon him- 
self and the United States Air Force. 


U.S. S. “PUEBLO” 


HON. JOHN E. HUNT 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 23, 1968 


Mr. HUNT. Mr. Speaker, yesterday Mr. 
ScHERLE’s special order on the U.S. S. 
Pueblo was heard. Due to another en- 
gagement, I could not participate. 

I join my colleagues here today to reit- 
erate our most serious concern over the 
welfare of the crew of the U.S.S. Pueblo 
who have been held captive by the Com- 
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munist regime of North Korea for the 
agonizing period of 6 months without 
any confirmed hope of their release. 

Inasmuch as the Congress is limited in 
its prerogatives to circumvent the consti- 
tutional authority of the President as 
Commander in Chief, we must resort to 
the medium of the Recor in keeping this 
delorable incident in focus lest it become 
totally obscured by ongoing current 
events. Even the newspapers have given 
such low billing to this affair in recent 
weeks that one would be hard pressed to 
get any news except for the most care- 
ful review of news columns. For example, 
the following are three articles which 
were clipped from the inner pages of 
the Washington Star’s July 10, 12, and 
15 issues: 

[From the Evening Star, July 10, 1968] 


“PUEBLO” CREWMAN’S MOTHER Urces U.S. 
RESCUE BY FORCE 


The mother of a captured Pueblo crewman 
says she would rather have her son be killed 
in a rescue attempt than slowly die in a 
North Korean prison. 

The woman, Mrs. Warren E. Hayes of Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, was a member of a Remember 
the Pueblo Committee which went to the 
State Department yesterday to demand that 
the United States use force if necessary to 
recover the intelligence ship USS Pueblo 
seized by North Korea Jan. 23. 

She and the Rev. Paul Lindstrom, commit- 
tee coordinator for the Chicago area, charged 
that Secretary of State Dean Rusk and the 
Johnson administration have been “vacillat- 
ing and incompetent” in seeking release of 
the ship and its 81-man crew. 

U.S. and North Korean representatives 
have held a series of meetings at Panmunjom, 
but the State Department said last week that 
no agreement is in sight. 

Mrs. Hayes said if her son is faced with 
slow death over a period of 10 to 15 years, she 
would rather he die in an attempt by the 
United States to rescue the captives. 


[From the Evening Star, July 12, 1968] 


“PUEBLO” Crew To BE FREED IN AUGUST, 
SENATOR YOUNG Says 


Sen. Stephen M. Young, a member of the 
Senate Armed Service Committee, predicted 
today North Korea will release the captured 
USS Pueblo by the end of August. 

The Ohio Democrat said the prediction is 
“based on information” but did not specify its 
source. 

“The ship and crew will be released,” 
Young said. “The incident will be closed.” 

Young said U.S. diplomats and Soviet of- 
ficlals have worked secretly to arrange the 
release of the intelligence ship seized last 
Jan. 23 off the North Korea coast. 

Young predicted the United States will 
admit the ship had entered North Korean 
waters, pay an indemnity of $100 million or 
more and apologize for the intrusion. 

He said the ship’s intelligence gathering 
mission was an operation of the Central In- 
telligence Agency. 

Yesterday, a House Armed Services sub- 
committee approved a bill to pay each mem- 
ber of the Pueblo crew an extra $65 a month 
in combat pay, retroactive to January. 


[From the Evening Star, July 15, 1968] 
PROGRESS HINTED IN “PUEBLO” TALKS 

SEOUL, Kores.—Private talks between the 
United States and North Korea are believed 
to be making some progress toward release of 
the 82-man Pueblo crew, the independent 
newspaper Chosun Ilbo said yesterday. 

Quoting diplomatic sources which it did 
not identify, the paper said both sides ex- 
changed views in their latest meetings on the 
timing for the United States to issue an offi- 
clal apology and wording of the apology. 


July 23, 1968 


The U.S. intelligence ship was seized by 
the North Koreans on Jan. 23. The Commu- 
nists said the vessel intruded in North 
Korean waters. 

The United States and North Korea have 
held 19 meetings at Panmunjom in Korea’s 
demilitarized zone. The latest one was held 
last Tuesday, according to the State Depart- 
ment, but a department spokesman said in 
Washington there was “no breakthrough” in 
efforts for release of the Pueblo crew. 


The news report of July 12, 1968, would 
appear to be especially significant in 
view of the most forthright prediction to 
date, based on information held by the 
distinguished Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
Younc], that the Pueblo and her crew 
will be released by the end of August. It 
is disturbing, despite the lack of official 
confirmation or evidence to the con- 
trary, that there should even arise the 
thought of an admission the Pueblo in- 
truded into North Korean waters—after 
6 months of official denial—and the pay- 
ment of a $100 million ransom. We have 
all seen trial balloons before, and I make 
note of this particular report which only 
time can test. 

What has this great Nation come to, 
Mr. Speaker, and what can we expect of 
the future when the likes of North Korea 
can successfully dictate the compromise 
of our defense posture and deterrent 
capability? The fate of the Pueblo and 
her crew is in the hands of the present 
administration and 6 months of diplo- 
matic limbo is more than enough time 
to have formulated a definitive course of 
action to effect their release. It is time, 
Mr. President, to take that action neces- 
sary to secure our position. 


WORTHY PROPOSAL 


HON. JAMES HARVEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 23, 1968 


Mr. HARVEY. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
present to my colleagues the opportunity 
to read over and study what I consider 
to be one of the most constructive pro- 
posals yet made regarding our Nation’s 
future role—both military and economi- 
cally—in South Vietnam. 

Using the adage—there’s much food 
for thought—I earnestly urge each Mem- 
ber to read the editorial “Geography 
Does Hold Viet Choice“ which follows 
this statement. The editorial appeared 
in last Sunday’s edition—July 21, 1968— 
of the Saginaw News, Saginaw, Mich. It 
was written by James P. Brown, Jr., edi- 
tor of the largest newspaper in Michi- 
gan’s Eighth Congressional District. 

I would particularly point out the key 
paragraphs near the close of the editorial 
which are numbered one and two. Fur- 
ther, let me close with Mr. Brown’s con- 
cluding comment: 

What we are suggesting here is not peace: 
that must come from successful talks. But 
it is not all-out war either, nor is it surren- 
der, nor is it stalemate. Once the Delta was 
pacified, American troops requirements, could 
be cut in half and, eventually, as the South 
Vietnamese forces developed, they could take 
over the entire job. 


July 23, 1968 


It is my intention to bring this force- 
ful and sound editorial to the attention 
of Secretary of State Dean Rusk. It does 
present a constructive alternative—a ser- 
ious one which merits serious vonsidera- 
tion by those entrusted with our Nation’s 
foreign policy. The editorial follows: 


GEOGRAPHY DOES HOLD VIET CHOICE 


In an editorial last week commenting on 
Nelson Rockefeller’s Vietnam peace plan we 
noted that his alternative should it fail— 
falling back on the populated areas—had po- 
tential, but not in the sense that he used it. 

What Rockefeller proposed was an un- 
elaborated-on final resort, a move recognizing 
and accepting total defeat but apparently 
aimed only at delaying it until such time as 
the American people were ready to accept 
surrender and withdrawal. 

If properly approached, however, this ques- 
tion of South Vietnam’s “population centers” 
does hold within it a possible, positive an- 
swer to today’s dilemma. 

It spotlights the basic facts of the area's 
geography which have been almost totally 
ignored by our strategic planners and, as a 
result, are obscured by political and ideologi- 
cal considerations, complicated by traditional 
military concepts in a totally untraditional 
war, 

Rarely has any American military engage- 
ment been so mishandled and so misplanned. 
South Vietnam’s resources, its population 
distribution, its economic strengths and 
weaknesses, its cultural and political tradi- 
tions—just about everything that holds 
meaning—cry out the futility of our strategy. 

The price for these mistakes has been vir- 
tual defeat. The most critical question today, 
truly, is finding an alternative to the horrible 
trinity of choices we now face: Total surren- 
der, total escalation, or eternal, bloody stale- 
mate. 

Yet geography and traditions do offer an- 
other option. To recognize its potential, how- 
ever, we must first examine Vietnam as 
nature endowed and man shaped it. 

If geography tells us one thing about South 
Vietnam it is simply that its greatest single 
asset is the Mekong River Delta. 

Not only is the Delta one of the world’s 
major rice bowls and one of Asia’s primary 
food-surplus producing areas, but practical 
schemes already are in existence which would 
make possible doubling of its output. Al- 
ready the Delta’s standard of living is higher 
than any other rural area of all Vietnam. 
It is in fact underpopulated, with 2.5 mil- 
lion acres of abandoned riceland, though it 
supports half the total population of South 
Vietnam. 

Picture this river. It enters the South 
China Sea in five distributaries, the largest 
12 miles wide. At Khone Falls, 350 miles 
from the sea, the Mekong divides into a 
series of channels over a total width of sev- 
eral miles and drops 45 feet in a succession 
of falls. In terms of volume of water, Khone 
is the second greatest waterfall in the world 
with 2.5 million gallons a second—double 
Niagara’s volume. At one point, in Cam- 
bodia, the Mekong actually reverses one of 
its major tributaries during flood season, and 
for four months that river flows backward 
because of the tremendous rush of water, 

A book could be written about the Mekong 
itself and about its delta, which covers 26.000 
square miles and nowhere is much more than 
10 feet above sea level. Our purpose here is 
simply to emphasize its value and its po- 
tential. 

This is, indeed, South Vietnam’s prize. Yet 
the contradiction of American military and 
political strategy is that we have abandoned 
the Delta and have concentrated our major 
efforts where the fewest people are and in 
the area of least value. 

Along the Mekong, Viet Cong control the 
roads and canals, tax the crop, cripple pro- 
duction, dominate the countryside. One sta- 
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tistic offers the most graphic evidence of 
what has taken place: In 1954, even after 
10 years of war against the French, the Delta 
produced a rice export crop of 350,000 tons. 
By 1965, not only had the export surplus dis- 
appeared, but South Vietnam was importing 
850,000 tons of rice from the United States. 

The second contradiction in Vietnam is 
political. The peasants of the Delta have a 
thousand-year history of basically demo- 
cratic local government. This tradition never 
was national and it was curtailed somewhat 
by the French. But the popular selection of 
village headmen and village councils and the 
local handling of local problems have been 
fundamental to village government for cen- 
turies. The peasant ran his own affairs and 
let the national government go whatever way 
it wanted—as long as it didn’t interfere with 
him too much. 

Yet, politically, American efforts to build 
democracy have been based almost entirely 
upon a national superstructure. 

Where the greatest hope exists for demo- 
cratic development, in the village, we have 
been able to launch at the best an unsuccess- 
ful pacification effort much more concerned 
with introducing Western concepts of health 
and education than in developing indigenous 
traditions of self-government and self-reli- 
ance. 

In essence—therefore, geography and Viet- 
namese tradition do offer these basic steps 
which would constitute an alternative to the 
current dilemma: 

1. Reshape our conduct of the war. Con- 
centrate American efforts on pacification of 
the Mekong Delta and coastal lowlands 
(where more than 15 million of South Viet- 
nam’s estimated 16 million persons live). 
Turn over the fighting of the war as it exists 
today entirely to South Vietnamese troops. 
If they are defeated in the highlands, then so 
be it, American garrison troops and strong 
mobile reserves can protect the Delta and 
key cities. 

2. In the Delta, once pacified, village rule 
should be returned to its character before the 
French and especially before the changes 
made by Ngo Dinh Diem. Let Viet Cong par- 
ticipate fully as individuals. The U.S. role 
would be to provide peace, let villages de- 
velop, promote the economic and physical 
growth of the Delta and, thereby, the 
eventual emergence of South Vietnam as a 
nation able to stand on its own. 

What we are suggesting here is not peace; 
that must come from successful talks. But it 
is not allout war either, nor is it surrender, 
nor is it stalemate. Once the Delta was paci- 
fied, American troop requirements could be 
cut in half, and eventually, as the South 
Vietnamese forces developed, they could take 
over the entire job. 


A TRIBUTE TO THE MEN OF THE 
U.S. S. “PUEBLO” 


HON. SEYMOUR HALPERN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 22, 1968 


Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, despite 
the hurried efforts of Congress to com- 
plete as much unfinished work as possible 
before the national political conventions, 
it is only fitting that we pause to con- 
sider the plight of the 82 crewmen of 
the U.S.S. Pueblo, who have languished in 
North Korean prisons for nearly 7 
months with, undoubtedly, dwindling 
hopes for an early release. So far, the 
United States has failed in its efforts at 
Panmunjom to obtain the release of the 
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men. North Korea has demanded that 
this country publicly admit that the ship 
intruded into its waters, apologize to 
the Pyongyang regime, and extend as- 
surances that American ships and planes 
will refrain from future violations of 
North Korean territory. Our Govern- 
ment, while not disclosing a great deal 
of information concerning its negotiat- 
ing position, appears to have sought a 
compromise solution to the problem, pos- 
sibly through the mediation of third 
parties. 

With the passage of time the press 
has given less and less attention to the 
Pueblo’s crew, but this does not refiect 
the concern of millions of Americans. 
Our thoughts go out to the relatives and 
loved ones of each of the 82, and it is 
my fervent hope that the men will soon 
be released and reunited with their 
families. 

In dealing with North Korea the 
United States faces a fanatically de- 
termined Communist regime bent on 
promoting Communist domination of not 
only all of Korea but of the entire Far 
East. The available evidence indicates 
collaboration between Pyongyang and 
Hanoi regimes and that North Korea 
planned the Pueblo seizure at least partly 
with the Vietnam war in mind. 

The United States has responded to 
the capture of the Pueblo and subsequent 
North Korean propaganda threats and 
attacks with praiseworthy patience and 
restraint. It has refrained from answer- 
ing in kind and instead has attempted to 
promote an atmosphere that will facili- 
tate the release of the men. 

The administration should continue to 
give the highest priority to securing the 
release of the Pueblo crew, for the Amer- 
ican people and the Congress obviously 
believe that the welfare of the men 
should come first and foremost in con- 
siderations of policy. Patience is, no 
doubt, the key to the Pueblo problem. 

It may well be that given the apparent 
collaboration between North Korea and 
North Vietnam, favorable developments 
toward peace at Paris will result in a 
more reasonable posture on the part of 
Pyongyang. We can only hope that some- 
thing along these or similar lines will 
cause the release of these men to take 
place and their safe return home ac- 
complished. 


REPORT ON THE FINAL MONTHS OF 
THE 90TH CONGRESS 


HON. PATSY T. MINK 


OF HAWAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 23, 1968 


Mrs. MINK. Mr. Speaker, the 90th 
Congress is drawing to a close. It has 
been a most difficult year; one filled with 
heartache, crises, disappointments, and 
conflict. In times like these it is even 
more important that we restate our pur- 
poses and goals and strive to move in 
the direction of the best interests of our 
Nation. 

The House plans to recess on August 3 
and reconvene on September 4 to com- 
plete the pending work of the Congress. 
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Many important bills are still on the 
calendar, and it appears that many more 
weeks of work will still be required. 

In this brief report I shall try to cap- 
sule some of the events that have filled 
the final months of this session. 

GUN CONTROL 


On June 22, 1968, I joined liberal 
members of the Democratic study group 
in urging the President to support a 
stronger gun control bill which included 
registration and licensing as well as a 
ban on all mail-order sales. The state- 
ment read in part: 

We believe that enactment of strong and 
effective gun control legislation during this 
session of Congress is imperative. 

SURTAX 


I voted against the 10-percent income 
surcharge on June 20 in the House of 
Representatives. 

This tax measure came to the House as 
a package which included a mandate of 
cuts in existing Federal program of $6 
billion. 

It was clearly understood in the report 
of the Appropriations Committee that $1 
billion cuts would have to be made in the 
field of education, health, and job-train- 
ing programs. 

Even if additional revenues were 
clearly needed, it was impossible to vote 
for the tax package, which required cuts 
in essential programs such as education 
and health. 

I said in voting against the bill that it 
would be unconscionable to vote for a 
package which obviously required cuts 
in the very programs which were the 
greatest promise of a better America 
here at home. Just when we were begin- 
ning to make new advances in the field 
of education through aid given under the 
Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act, cuts in this budget would be dis- 
astrous. Instead of cuts, what we need 
are more funds to offer better educa- 
tional opportunity to our children, to our 
prospective teachers, to our educational 
research efforts, and to enlarge the fi- 
nancial assistance to those who wanted 
to go on to college and other institutions 
of higher learning. We need more 
money, not less, to help the handicapped, 
the mentally ill, and the disadvantaged. 
We need more money, not less, for our 
libraries, for construction of more col- 
lege facilities, for training of medical 
and paramedical personnel. Because a 
vote for the tax package means less for 
all these programs, support for these pro- 
grams required a vote against the bill. 

The tax bill is law and already we have 
felt the cuts. For example, the Post Office 
Department has announced curtailment 
of services. Throughout Government es- 
sential programs are being cut back. 

There is no question that spending has 
to be cut in time of fiscal crisis. But it 
should be done after priorities are care- 
fully established and not by across-the- 
board edict which ignores what is essen- 
tial and necessary. 

HOUSING ACT 

Five hundred million dollars in new 
college dormitory construction will be 
possible next year all across the country 
because of an amendment I added to the 
administration housing bill. 
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I drew up this idea after consulting 
with many leaders in education and suc- 
cessfully guided its inclusion in the Om- 
nibus Housing Act of 1968. 

Russell I. Thackrey, executive director 
of the National Association of State Uni- 
versities and Land Grant Colleges, said 
in a letter to me on July 16, 1968: 

This is to thank you not only for being first 
to take the leadership in Congress in propos- 
ing the idea of a subsidy of loans in the pri- 
vate market to augment the College Housing 
Loan Program, but also for your fine state- 
ment on the floor recently when the House 
was debating the bill and an effort was.made 
to eliminate this provision and raise the 
interest rate on direct loans. 


Congressman AL Quiz, Republican of 
Minnesota, tried to delete this section of 
the bill, but was voted down by the House. 
The Senate agreed to the amendment 
and the housing bill was signed into law 
by the President. 

Colleges and universities will be able 
to borrow funds in the private market, 
pay 3-percent interest, which is what 
they would be charged if they borrowed 
directly from the Federal Government, 
and the balance of the interest charge 
will be paid by the Government. For a 
total appropriation of only $10 million 
the Federal Government will be able to 
assist colleges in constructing over $500 
million of needed dormitories. 

The University of Hawaii has only 
1,200 rooms for students, 600 of which 
are for East-West Center students. This 
new program will enable it to move 
ahead, and hopefully plans will be laid 
for an additional 1,000 rooms imme- 
diately. 

My other amendment added to the 
housing bill will allow Federal guarantee 
for funds borrowed by leaseholders who 
wish to purchase the fee title to their 
land. Amounts up to $10,000 can be bor- 
rowed under the new law for this pur- 
pose, and will be of great assistance to 
hundreds of homeowners in Hawaii. 


FOR SCHOOL AID, $229 MILLION 


One of the first targets for cuts in the 
education budget was aid given to school 
districts having large concentrations of 
federally connected schoolchildren. Ha- 
waii has in recent years received approx- 
imately $8 million each year in this aid 
program, referred to as impact aid, Pub- 
lic Law 874. 

Twice in June, I fought for restora- 
tion. of funds in this item in the educa- 
tion budget and won both times. 

On June 11, I successfully added $91 
million to the fiscal 1968 supplemental 
school budget, which meant that nearly 
4,000 school districts in the country could 
receive full entitlement under Public 
Law 874. 

On June 26, I again won approval of 
an amendment to add $138 million to the 
fiscal 1969 education budget to guaran- 
tee these same school districts at least 
the level of funding of 1968 under Public 
Law 874. 

The fiscal 1968 amendment was agreed 
to by the Senate and was signed into law 
by the President on July 9. 

The fiscal 1969 amendment is still 
pending before the Senate, and is under 
severe attack by the administration. 

Next year when the 1969 supplemental 
budget comes before the House, I prom- 
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ise to again fight for the addition of 
these funds if any cuts are made by the 
administration. The income surtax bill 
allows the President to make further 
cuts even in the areas where the Congress 
has voted the funds. Thus this program 
continues under jeopardy unless the ad- 
ministration is convinced of its equity 
and need. Letters are pouring in to my 
office from hundreds of school districts 
thanking me for my efforts and promis- 
ane — lend their assistance to save these 
unds. 


VETERANS’ NURSING HOME CARE BILL 


On February 20, 1967, the first sub- 
stantive bill to clear the House of Repre- 
sentatives was a bill I sponsored which 
would provide for nursing home care for 
veterans in Hawaii and Alaska on an 
equal basis with veterans in the 48 other 
States. 

On July 9, 1968, the Senate Subcom- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs voted ap- 
proval of this bill and on July 15, 1968, 
it was voted on favorably by the Senate. 
However, an amendment was added to 
the bill, and so it must now go to con- 
ference of the House and Senate com- 
mittees. 

This legislation, when passed, will al- 
low our Hawaii veterans who are treated 
in hospitals under contract by the Vet- 
erans’ Administration, to have subse- 
quent nursing home care near their 
places of residence. This has not been 
provided Hawaii veterans because we do 
not have a veterans hospital as such, 
and the present law requires prior hos- 
pitalization in a VA hospital to be eligi- 
ble for nursing home care. 

POST OFFICE MATTER 

As a result of an inquiry I made, the 
Post Office Department advised me that 
Hawaii residents should address all par- 
cels to military bases in Hawaii by using 
the local Hawaii address. The Post Office 
Department said, “Do not use the APO 
number” for Hawaii military bases be- 
cause you will be charged the additional 
zone rates equivalent to mailing your 
package to California. 

HUSBANDS ASSURED OF EQUAL RIGHTS 

The Department of Defense in a letter 
assured me that new regulations will be 
issued which will guarantee husbands 
in all overseas installations who, them- 
selves, do not work for the Federal Gov- 
ernment but whose wives do, full rights 
that heretofore have been enjoyed by the 
wives of servicemen and other Federal 
employees, but not by the husbands un- 
less they first proved they were depend- 
ents of their wives. 

This means that husbands will no 
longer be denied commissary privileges, 
and housing arrangements will be made 
for families where the wife is the em- 
ployee on an equal basis as for those 
families where the husband is the 
employee. 


A QUESTION OF PRIORITIES 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 23, 1968 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, on several occasions in this 
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Congress the Members debated the posi- 
tion of the National Foundation on the 
Arts and the Humanities in the scheme 
of national priorities. Many of us un- 
successfully urged a substantial au- 
thorization and appropriation for the 
Foundation’s work, because we believe 
that America’s position in the world de- 
pends not only upon our economic and 
military strength, but also upon admira- 
tion for our leadership in the realm of 
ideas. We believe that our increasing 
scientific sophistication makes it im- 
perative that we continue our cultivation 
of the arts and the humanities, for only 
these subjects can give us the perspec- 
tive and the values we need to use wisely 
the fruits of our technological progress. 

I am confident many Members share 
my hope that the importance of our sup- 
port of the arts and the humanities will 
be more widely acknowledged in the next 
Congress. 

For the Members’ information, I insert 
an editorial on this subject from the July 
22 New York Times. The editorial follows: 


ARTS AND HUMANITIES 


The puny appropriations for the Federal 
Arts and Humanities programs in the next 
fiscal year prove the all-too-familiar: the 
dreamers interested in community orchestra, 
experimental theater, historical studies and 
Americana ought to take lessons from the 
lobbyists for the timber interests, the sports- 
men and rifle associations, the builders of 
longer six-lane highways. In the scramble 
for Congressional dollars, the small effort at 
betterment of the nation’s culture 
far behind the usual improvement of the 
nation’s macadam. 

The authorization of $22.5 million under 
the National Arts and Humanities Act was 
chopped in half. When it is realized that, for 
example, $1.7 million is all that will be al- 
lowed for the respective state art councils, 
the meaning becomes clear. Matching funds 
to encourage grass-roots efforts—which have 
generated local participation by many states 
and communities—will be so small as to be 
almost useless when spread around the 
country. 

The humanities side will suffer a standstill 
in its program for complete editions of the 
works of distinguished American authors 
and in its senior fellowship program for 
scholarly studies in art history, philosophy, 
literature and other subjects. The arts will 
not be able to push forward on new programs 
to encourage performers and performances 
in disadvantaged areas of the country. 

The machinery for growth in all these 
flelds exists in Washington and in many of 
the states. It is too late to reverse the re- 
sults of the Congressional parsimony for the 
new fiscal year; but it is not too late for can- 
didates, legislators and voters to think ahead 
to future priorities that would permit a lit- 
tle more soul music with a lot more dollars 
for the arts and the humanities, 


THE 16TH ANNIVERSARY OF 
PUERTO RICAN CONSTITUTION 


HON. JOHN M. MURPHY 


OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 23, 1968 

Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. 


Speaker, we celebrate today the 16th an- 
niversary of the adoption of the Puerto 
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Rican Constitution, which granted Com- 
monwealth status and democratic self- 
government to our neighbors to the 
South. 

The Puerto Rican Constitution is a 
document of great consequence in Amer- 
ican history because it represents the 
good faith of the U.S. Government in its 
dealings with the people of Latin Amer- 
ica. Following almost four centuries of 
misrule and exploitation under the au- 
thority of Imperial Spain, the island of 
Puerto Rico came under control of the 
United States, following the Spanish- 
American War. Self-rule on a limited 
basis was instantly provided, by the first 
Organic Act of 1900, but this was insuffi- 
cient to satisfy the democratic yearning 
of the Puerto Rican people. Under the 
terms of the first organic act, elected 
Puerto Rican officials were required to 
serve under appointed American officials. 
The people protested, and in 1917 the 
second organic act provided consider- 
ably more latitude, politically, and the 
Puerto Rican people began to organize in 
earnest, to cope with the problems of the 
island. 

Monumental disregard for human 
needs invariably leaves a legacy of pov- 
erty, and in Puerto Rico that legacy from 
Spain was choking all efforts to establish 
a thriving democratic society. So matters 
stood until 1940 when the Popular Party, 
behind the leadership of Luis Muñoz- 
Marin, inaugurated the first of several 
reform programs designed to reconstruct 
the Puerto Rican economy. Around the 
end of World War II, Marin and others 
realized that the salvation of their coun- 
try was more than a problem of individ- 
ual economic reforms, that it demanded 
drastic economic expansion away from 
its reliance on sugar to a diversified in- 
dustrial base. Thus began what is called 
“Operation Bootstrap,” the most fan- 
tastic program of economic rehabilita- 
tion in modern history. 

As a result of liberal Puerto Rican 
tax laws hundreds of U.S. firms located 
plants in Puerto Rico, investing nearly 
$1 billion and providing jobs for 
more than 100,000 people. From 1940 to 
1964 the average family income in 
Puerto Rico went from $611 to $3,827, 
and is expected to reach $6,000 by 1975. 
Trade between the United States and 
Puerto Rico flourished, and tourism de- 
veloped at a rapid pace. Today Puerto 
Rico is one of the most prosperous na- 
tions in Latin America, and her growth 
and development continue. There are 
many problems yet to be overcome— 
poverty is still to widespread and many 
areas of the economy must still be de- 
veloped—but Puerto Rico has the capac- 
ity and the will to solve these problems. 

At the heart of this economic develop- 
ment is the commonwealth status, 
granted in 1952, which we celebrate to- 
day. Commonwealth has allowed Puerto 
Rico to have the best of two worlds: 
maximum self-government and close as- 
sociation with the United States. This 
relationship has been mutually bene- 
ficial to both the United States and 
Puerto Rico. 

Besides the bonds of commonwealth 
we are close to Puerto Rico in many 
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other ways. For instance, in the Korean 
war more than 60,000 Puerto Rican sol- 
diers fought in the U.S. Armed Forces; 
54,000 of them were volunteers, and their 
record of combat was outstanding. 

In addition, we are fortunate in this 
Nation to have many Puerto Ricans liv- 
ing in our towns and cities, for they add 
a rich diversity to our culture and way of 
life. Many of them live in my own city 
of New York, and they are playing an 
increasingly large role in the operation 
and development of the city. 

Iam happy today to add my voice to 
those who say “congratulations” to the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico for 16 
years of progress under their Constitu- 
tion, and I wish them every success for 
53 Progress and prosperity in the 

ure. 


CONGRESSMAN ANNUNZIO COM- 
MENDS ASSOCIATE COMMISSION- 
ER MARIO T. NOTO FOR DISTIN- 
GUISHED FEDERAL SERVICE 


HON. FRANK ANNUNZIO 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 23, 1968 


Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, during 
the 4 years that I have served in the 
Congress of the United States, it has 
been my privilege and pleasure to get to 
know Mario T. Noto, Associate Commis- 
sioner, Immigration and Naturalization 
Service, Department of Justice. 

After 26 years of distinguished Federal 
service, Mr. Noto plans to leave his post 
in August in order to take on a new and 
challenging assignment—the job of ex- 
ecutive director of the Airport Security 
Council in New York. 

As Associate Commissioner for Opera- 
tions, Mr. Noto directs protection for all 

land boundaries of the United States and 
is responsible for investigation of viola- 
tions of the immigration and naturaliza- 
tion laws of the United States as well as 
for the inspection of all arrivals in our 
country. 

Commissioner Noto exemplifies the 
perfect public servant. He has done an 
outstanding job of protecting our coun- 
try and directing the activities of more 
than 4,500 employees of the Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service. He has 
discharged his heavy responsibilities with 
vigor and ability, and at the same time, 
has always maintained a feeling of com- 
passion and empathy for his fellow man. 
We have been fortunate to have had in 
the Federal service a man of Commis- 
sioner Noto’s high caliber and keen sense 
of dedication to the best interests of the 
people of our great country. 

Mario Noto will be missed by his 
friends and associates in Washington. 
We will miss his warmth, his knowledge, 
his good judgment, and his administra- 
tive ability. 

Mr. Speaker, I join Mario Noto’s host 
of friends to extend best wishes for suc- 
cess in his new position, and many, many 
more years of good health in the service 
of the people. 
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Under unanimous consent I include at 
this point in the Recorp a press release 
about Commissioner Noto’s new position. 
The release follows: 

JuLyY 8, 1968. 

Mario T. Noto a top ranking federal in- 
vestigative officer has been named Executive 
Director of the Airport Security Council, an 
airline industry organization established 
earlier this year to combat and prevent crime 
at New York's major airports. 

Noto, who is now Associate Commissioner 
of the U.S. Immigration and Naturalization 
Service (Department of Justice) in Wash- 
ington, D.C. will assume his new post in early 
August. As Executive Director of the Air- 
port Security Council, he will be responsible 
for formulating security policies and pro- 
cedures to protect air cargo, and will make 
suggestions to increase the effectiveness of 
each (member) airline’s own security force. 

Serving as industry coordinator, Noto and 
his staff will standardize security policies for 
all airlines belonging to the Airport Security 
Council and will work closely with all law 
enforcement agencies with jurisdiction over 
New York airports, or air cargo trans- 
portation. 

Born and raised in New York City, Noto 
attended St. John’s University (Brooklyn) 
and graduated from Fordham University Law 
School in 1939. He was admitted to the New 
York State Bar, 1940; U.S. District Court, 
1946; and to practice before the U.S. Su- 
preme Court, 1960. 

He was engaged in private practice of law 
from 1940 to 1942, then joined the US. 
Immigration and Naturalization Service of 
the Department of Justice as an examiner. 
Noto served with the U.S. Air Force in Eng- 
land, France, and Germany, from 1942 to 
1945, then rejoined the INS. In 1948 he was 
transferred to Washington to organize an in- 
vestigations section for the Central Office. 

Noto subsequently became Deputy Assist- 
ant Commissioner for Investigations, and 
later Assistant Commissioner responsible for 
all investigations by the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service. In that capacity he 
directed and managed all investigations pro- 
grams of the Service. 

On February 28, 1962, Noto was appointed 
Associate Commissioner for Operations, re- 
sponsible for activities of some 4,500 em- 
ployees of the INS. This includes a far-flung 
network of 1400 patrol inspectors of the U.S. 
Border Patrol, who protect the land bound- 
aries of the United States; investigators who 
conduct investigations of violations of the 
immigration and naturalization laws of the 
U.S.; and immigrant inspectors, who inspect 
all arrivals in the country. 

Since 1963 he has also served as consultant 
to the Secretary of State in the Bureau of 
Educational and Cultural Affairs. 

In announcing Noto’s selection as Execu- 
tive Director of the Airport Security Council, 
Joseph L. Schmit, Council President, said, 
“Mr. Noto's vast experience in the investiga- 
tive, legal and administrative field will en- 
hance the airline industry's effectiveness in 
crime prevention, as well as aiding in our 
close cooperation with law enforcement 
agencies”. 

The Airport Security Council was formed in 
May, 1968 by a majority of the trunk, local 
service, foreign flag, and specialized all-cargo 
airlines serving the New York area, Its pur- 
pose is to establish and implement programs 
to combat and prevent crime and pilferage 
at New York airports; to establish regular 
channels of communication between the air- 
lines and law enforcement agencies; to co- 
ordinate all airline activities in the area of 
crime prevention and detection; and to make 
progress reports to the member airlines, the 
Governors of New York and New Jersey, the 
State legislators, the Port of New York Au- 
thority, and other interested public agencies. 
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DR. ROBERT Q. MARSTON AP- 
POINTED NEW DIRECTOR OF NIH 


HON. JOHN JARMAN 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 23, 1968 


Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, last 
Wednesday Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare Wilbur Cohen ap- 
pointed Dr. Robert Q. Marston as the 
new Director of the National Institutes 
of Health. I wish to commend the Sec- 
retary on this appointment and to high- 
light the unique qualifications that Dr. 
Marston brings to his new post. 

Under the able 13-year administration 
of Dr. James A. Shannon, NIH has 
emerged as one of the most productive 
centers of medical research in the world. 
It now supports 35 percent of the medi- 
cal research conducted in the United 
States, and through NIH research, dis- 
eases once thought incurable are now 
successfully treatable. NIH has played 
a major role in reducing the national 
death rate from serious illnesses and in- 
creasing the average lifespan of Amer- 
icans by more than 7 years since 1940. 
This important agency has grown to 
meet its increasing research responsibil- 
ities and now has an annual budget of 
over a billion dollars. 

Dr. Marston is eminently qualified to 
carry on Dr. Shannon’s vigorous leader- 
ship at NIH. He has the personal and 
intellectual qualities, the necessary 
breadth of vision and diversity of experi- 
ence. His career includes medica] re- 
search, medical practice, teaching, uni- 
versity administration, and service with 
the Federal Government. 

Dr. Marston received his M.D. degree 
at the Medical College of Virginia in 
1947. Selected to be a Rhodes scholar, 
he studied at Oxford in England with 
Professor Florey, Nobel Prize winner for 
work in penicillin. He did his internship 
at Johns Hopkins Hospital and his resi- 
dency at Vanderbilt University Hospital 
in Nashville. Dr. Marston conducted re- 
search at NIH for 2 years in the area 
of bodily infection after irradiation. In 
1954 he was appointed assistant profes- 
sor of medicine at the Medica] College 
of Virginia. He then taught at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota in the fields of bac- 
teriology and immunology. In 1961 Dr. 
Marston was named director of the Uni- 
versity of Mississippi Medical Center and 
dean of its school of medicine. In 1965 
he was promoted to vice chancellor of 
the university and continued as dean 
until he was appointed to NIH as Asso- 
ciate Director in 1966. At NIH, Dr. 
Marston was responsible for directing 
the new regional medical programs for 
heart disease, cancer, and stroke. In 
April of this year he was appointed Ad- 
ministrator of the new Health Services 
and Mental Health Administration. 

Dr. Marston’s broad background in the 
laboratory, hospital, classroom, and bu- 
reaucracy should prepare him well for 
what President Johnson called “the stag- 
gering job” of directing and coordinating 
NIH research efforts for the better 
health of the Nation. I wish him the 
greatest success in this newest and most 
important endeavor. 
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MARIO NOTO, AMERICAN OF ITAL- 
IAN HERITAGE EXTRAORDINAIRE 


HON. ROBERT L. LEGGETT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 23, 1968 


Mr. LEGGETT. Mr. Speaker, I am very 
pleased to announce that Mario T. Noto, 
Associate Commissioner of the U.S. Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, 
has been named executive director of the 
Airport Security Council, an airline in- 
dustry organization established earlier 
this year to combat and prevent crime at 
New York’s major airports. 

Noto, who is now Associate Commis- 
sioner of the U.S. Immigration and Nat- 
uralization Service, Department of Jus- 
tice, in Washington, D.C., will assume his 
new post in early August. As executive di- 
rector of the Airport Security Council, he 
will be responsible for formulating se- 
curity policies and procedures to protect 
air cargo, and will make suggestions to 
increase the effectiveness of each mem- 
ber airline’s own security force. 

Serving as industry coordinator, Noto 
and his staff will standardize security 
policies for all airlines belong to the Air- 
port Security Council and will work 
closely with all law enforcement agencies 
with jurisdiction over New York airports, 
or air cargo transportation. 

Born and raised in New York City, Noto 
attended St. John’s University in Brook- 
lyn and graduated from Fordham Uni- 
versity Law School in 1939. He was ad- 
mitted to the New York State bar, 1940; 
US. district court, 1946; and to practice 
before the U.S. Supreme Court, 1960. 

He was engaged in private practice of 
law from 1940 to 1942, then joined the 
U.S. Immigration and Naturalization 
Service of the Department of Justice as 
an examiner. Noto served with the U.S. 
Air Force in England, France, and Ger- 
many, from 1942 to 1945, then rejoined 
the INS. In 1948 he was transferred to 
Washington to organize an investigations 
section for the central office. 

Noto subsequently became Deputy As- 
sistant Commissioner for Investigations, 
and later Assistant Commissioner re- 
sponsible for all investigations by the Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service. In 
that capacity he directed and managed 
all investigations programs of the 
Service. 

On February 28, 1962, Noto was ap- 
pointed Associate Commissioner for Op- 
erations, responsible for activities of 
some 4,500 employees of the INS. This 
includes a farflung network of 1,400 pa- 
trol inspectors of the U.S. Border Patrol, 
who protect the land boundaries of the 
United States; investigators who con- 
duct investigations of violations of the 
immigration and naturalization laws of 
the United States; and immigrant in- 
spectors, who inspect all arrivals in the 
country. 

Since 1963 he has also served as con- 
sultant to the Secretary of State in the 
Bureau of Educational and Cultural Af- 
fairs. 

I have been a friend of Mario for many 
years and have found him to be one of 
our most competent Government officials 
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and an American of Italian heritage 
extraordinary. Over the years of our 
association he has performed his job in 
a most exemplary manner as is evidenced 
by his rise to his present position of high 
responsibility in the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service. 

I know that his fellow colleagues in 
INS as well as the rest of his friends in 
the Government will miss Mario Noto. 
I want to take this opportunity to offer 
my sincere congratulations on his new 
appointment with the Airport Security 
Council, and if his past performance is 
any indication, I am sure that the days 
of the misplaced bag or tampered bag- 
gage are behind us. 


THE ELECTORAL COLLEGE 
HON. JAMES J. HOWARD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 23, 1968 


Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, the 
framers of the Constitution have be- 
queathed us an almost perfect document. 
Its wisdom and foresight are such that 
it has withstood the long years with ad- 
mirable durability and a minimum of 
amendment. By and large, our forefa- 
thers have implemented a system of gov- 
ernment that is unique in its workability 
and justified by its fairness. 

But even these remarkable men were 
only human. Remembering their great 
successes, I have no difficulty admitting 
that some of their plans might prove in 
time to contain flaws that make them 
incongruous with the democratic princi- 
ples these men held dear. When a plan 
fails to serve the noble intentions of the 
Constitution and, in fact, proves a haz- 
ard to equal representation for all our 
people, it should be revised or replaced. 
Such a plan is the electoral college. 

This system of electing the President 
and Vice President remains the 18th- 
century anachronism of our modern 
Government. When the Constitution was 
written our young Nation, just freed 
from the influence of aristocratic Eng- 
land, was not ready for universal en- 
franchisement. Restrictions on voting 
were a matter of course. Women could 
not vote, nor could slaves. Property re- 
strictions limited suffrage to the 
wealthiest of our citizens. The arrange- 
ment found in the electoral college re- 
flects these early restrictions on suffrage. 
The electors—so the Founding Fathers 
felt—should be the wisest and most liter- 
ate of our people and should have a free 
hand in the selection of the Chief Execu- 
tive, Since that time, people in general 
have become much more capable of gov- 
erning themselves. Our literacy level is 
the world’s highest. Greatly improved 
communications make it possible for al- 
most everyone to become familiar with 
the candidates and make judgments on 
their respective merits. We no longer feel 
that voting should be restricted to 
wealthy, white males, but that all the 
people should take an equal hand in 
electing their President. The electoral 
college, built on 19th-century standards 
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has become too complex and too indirect 
to depend on any longer. 

The college has never actually accom- 
plished the aims for which it was de- 
signed. The selection of nominees for 
presidential electors by political parties 
soon complicated the system so that it 
was really an indirect popular election 
with machinery designed for an election 
decided by an elite. The machinery of the 
electors served only to prevent this in- 
direct election from being a true reflec- 
tion of the popular will. The “general 
ticket” procedure gives a State’s entire 
electoral vote to the majority winner. 
The ambiguity and indirectness of the 
system as it has evolved gives it many 
features which are not at all conducive, 
and are at times decidedly harmful to 
fair representation. 

One real danger lies in the possibility 
that a candidate who fails to receive even 
a plurality of the popular vote can be 
elected President. This has happened 
three times in the past—in 1876 Samuel 
Tilden actually received a majority of the 
popular vote while the election went to 
Hayes. It has been said that the system 
works rather well since only three minor- 
ity Presidents have been elected. This is 
certainly no defense of the electoral col- 
lege. Even one instance of a President 
not elected by the decision of a majority 
of the people is too many. 

The winner-take-all system is chiefiy 
at fault for the poor representation that 
the electoral college provides. All of a 
State’s electoral votes supposedly go to 
the winner of the popular plurality. The 
results of chance and accident are mag- 
nified all out of proportion because in a 
close election, even one vote can swing a 
State and throw its entire electoral vote 
in one direction or another. The minority 
of a State’s citizens—though they may 
number very close to half the voting pop- 
ulation—lose all representation since the 
winner receives electoral votes as if he 
had won a unanimous victory. 

Mathematically, the 12 largest States 
can decide the election. That means 25 
percent of the population can legally 
choose the President. Naturally candi- 
dates must concentrate their campaigns 
on these pivotal, high-density areas in 
an attempt to reach this all important 
one-fourth of our population. Unfortu- 
nately, the situation limits not only the 
campaigns but the presidential nomina- 
tions to the large States. Voter turnout 
is likely to be discouraged in States which 
are notoriously “one party” while in large 
States the influence of pressure groups 
and minorities is unduly inflated. 

The very nature of the office of elector 
opens the door to possible irregularity. 
In its conception, the elector was to per- 
sonally choose between the candidates. 
He still has that option. The individual 
elector is bound by tradition, by honor, 
and by party loyalty—but not by law— 
to vote for the winner in his State. In 
fact, an elector could, if he chose, arbi- 
trarily reverse the popular will and vote 
as he pleases. 

In the event that no candidate receives 
a majority of the electoral vote, the elec- 
tion is thrown into the House. A very 
close contest between two candidates 
combined with a strong third party 
showing could easily produce such a sit- 
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uation, In this event, the representation 
becomes ridiculously unfair. Each State 
would have a single vote to be decided 
by a poll of the Members from that 
State. If no candidate receives a majori- 
ty, the State must submit a blank ballot 
losing all representation. The States 
with the smallest populations would have 
the same influence as those with the 
largest. The people of Alaska, for in- 
stance, would be 19 times more influen- 
tial than the people of California. In 
short, the choice of President might have 
no relation at all to the desires of the 
majority of voting Americans. 

When one considers how far we have 
come in our attempts to bring fair and 
equal representation to all our people, 
the weaknesses of the archaic electoral 
college make it an unsightly blemish on 
our integrity and on our sense of justice. 
We have greatly broadened the base 
of our democracy. The economic restric- 
tions are gone. Women can vote. Dis- 
crimination due to race has been reduced 
so that the franchise is becoming more 
and more truly democratic. The Supreme 
Court’s “one man, one vote” ruling calls 
for reapportionment of many voting dis- 
tricts so that all our citizens will be 
evenly represented in their Congress. All 
these advances toward perfecting our 
democracy indicate the spirit of the 
times and a general desire for fairness 
and equality. The electoral college con- 
flicts directly with these trends. 

The man who receives the most votes 
should be President and any system 
which could possibly frustrate this 
should be revised or even abolished in 
favor of another in which the direct vote 
of the people decides the election and 
not a geographic or mathematical acci- 
dent. It is in keeping with the spirit of 
the framers of the Constitution to cor- 
rect this defect, for as we strive to realize 
the democratic principle of rule by the 
people the time has come to revise the 
outmoded electoral college and substi- 
tute for it the more simple, fair, and rea- 
sonable process of direct election. 

It is for the above stated reasons, Mr. 
Speaker, that I wish to introduce a House 
joint resolution which would abolish this 
antiquated system. Under the terms of 
my bill, the President and Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States would be 
elected by the people of the United 
States—a process truly reflecting their 
will, as intended by the Constitution— 
not a sham on the democratic process 
as we have now. This resolution provides 
what should have been provided long 
ago—a government of the people, for the 
people, and by the people. 


THE USS. “PUEBLO” 


HON. GEORGE H. FALLON 


OF MARYLAND 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, July 22, 1968 

Mr. FALLON. Mr. Speaker, 25 weeks 
and 2 days ago the Republic of North 
Korea seized the American intelligence 
ship the U.S.S. Pueblo and her 83-man 
crew. Today the 82 surviving crewmen 
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are still prisoners and their vessel re- 
mains in the custody of their North 
Korean captors. American diplomats 
continue to negotiate for their release. 
Nineteen meetings have been held at 
Panmunjom, the United Nations Security 
Council discussed the problem, and neu- 
tral nations have attempted to arbitrate. 
Ransom has been suggested, which re- 
minds one how little the world has ad- 
vanced since the days of the Barbary 
pirates. Modern technology and atomic 
science have made the solution of 1812, 
the resort to war, an inadvisable response 
to the affront of the seizure of our ship. 
Until the proper combination of diplo- 
matic efforts can be evolved and results 
in the release of the Pueblo and her crew, 
these men, their families, and their fel- 
low citizens can only hope and pray for 
their swift return. 

For the men of the Pueblo and their 
families these 25 weeks undoubtedly 
have been timeless eternity of concern 
and anxiety. Though we popularly extol 
the antihero, the conditions of our mod- 
ern world still often demand heroism. 
In their waiting and worry, these men 
who were willing to serve on the frontiers 
of freedom have by their service dis- 
played the courage of heroes. In think- 
ing of their brave families, we are re- 
minded that “They also serve who only 
stand and wait.” As a nation let us not 
be blind to the brave service the men of 
the Pueblo are rendering their country 
and the quiet courage with which their 
families await their return. 

Today, let us honor the service of the 
crew of the Pueblo. Let us reassure these 
Americans that their country stands be- 
hind them, 


COPING WITH THE FUTURE FINAN- 
CIAL NEEDS OF HIGHER. EDUCA- 
TION 


HON. BURT L. TALCOTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 23, 1968 


Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, the Asso- 
ciation of American Universities has 
conducted an exhaustive study of the 
financial needs of higher education and 
the role of the Federal Government in 
meeting these needs. 

The meteoric increase in higher educa- 
tion enrollments and expenditures need 
not be belabored. I mention only a few 
statistics to demonstrate the immense 
growth problems in higher education: 
Total enrollments since 1930 have in- 
creased 3% million students. Expendi- 
tures have shot up from $508 million to 
$14.9 billion. Research expenditures have 
increased from $18.1 million to $2.2 
billion. 

Had this growth been portioned over 
the timespan evenly, higher education 
facilities could have made the adjust- 
ments more easily. However, the bulk of 
the expansion has occurred between the 
school years 1955-56 and 1965-66. The 
student body grew by 2.9 million stu- 
dents, from 2.6 million to 5.5 million. 
Total income and expenditures tripled 
from approximately $3.4 billion to $14.9 
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billion. Instructional personnel staff 
doubled, from 236,000 to 465,000. Total 
degrees earned increased by 80 percent 
and doctorates in science and engineer- 
ing increased 118 percent. 

Education appears to be the most pro- 
ductive investment our country can 
make. Benefits accrue not only to the 
individual who becomes educated, but 
the educated person contributes to the 
enrichment of all society and the mate- 
rial well-being of every citizen. 

As indicated above, expenditures for 
higher education have skyrocketed. The 
problem then becomes how can revenues 
be raised to meet current and future ex- 
penditures. The AAU study finds tradi- 
tional sources of revenue tapped to the 
limit and recommends increased Fed- 
eral participation, I submit the summary 
statement and principal recommenda- 
tions for printing in the Recorp at this 
point and commend the complete study 
entitled “The Federal Financing of 
Higher Education” to everyone. 

The above-mentioned material fol- 
lows: 

SUMMARY STATEMENT AND PRINCIPAL 
RECOMMENDATIONS 


The strengths and needs of American 
higher education comprise critical elements 
in the strengths and needs of the whole 
nation. 

In the past two decades the growth and 
strengthening of American higher education 
have been impressive national achieve- 
ments. In the coming decades, tasks of 
equal magnitude must be accomplished, En- 
rollments must be expanded, The quality of 
education must be improved. Research and 
development efforts must be advanced. New 
fields of study must be explored. Additional 
community and national services must be 
undertaken if the country is to gain in 
strength and move closer to its increasingly 
ambitious national goals, 

Potentially, the nation’s system of higher 
education possesses the capability to carry 
out these responsibilities with at least the 
vigor and purposefulness it has exhibited 
over the past two decades. It faces, however, 
a severe and worsening fiscal crisis, an 
whether it can in fact do what is needed 
will depend ‘on increased financial assist- 
ance from all available sources, but especially 
and particularly from the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

The urban crisis, the Vietnam war, and 
other problems facing the United States 
produce conditions of serious national fiscal 
stringency. The expectations imposed on 
higher education and its requirements must 
therefore be assessed in the light of all the 
country’s needs and aspirations. The na- 
tion must, for instance, allocate major re- 
sources to national security, the alleviation 
of the urban crisis and poverty, the im- 
provement of elementary and secondary edu- 
cation, health, and other critical concerns. 
Higher education's basic role in the solution 
of these and other problems gives its needs 
a special order of importance. 

The growth of the national economy de- 
pends increasingly upon the scientific in- 
sights, the technological advances, and the 
educated people produced in institutions 
of higher education. The efficient and equi- 
table management of the nation’s public and 
private affairs requires, more and more, 
the background and the trained intelli- 
gence of a college or university education. 
The overcoming of prejudice and the achiev- 
ing of equal opportunity among all the 
people are closely related to education. None 
of our deepest national problems can be 
solved without the human resources and 
knowledge made available by higher edu- 
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cation. The importance to a nation of our 
kind of a broad, diversified, vigorous, and 
growing system of higher education is fun- 
damental. 


PRINCIPAL RECOMMENDATIONS 


The Federal assistance required for high- 
er education must include the following 
features: 

1. Expanded student aid programs to en- 
courage and enable the needy and disad- 
vantaged to obtain higher education, and 
expanded loan programs to give students 
wide choice of where and what they will 
study. 

2. Recognition that there is a special Fed- 
eral interest in sustaining, extending, and 
strengthening graduate and professional 
education. Such recognition must include ad- 
ditional graduate fellowships and trainee- 
ships and increased cost-of-education sup- 
plements to Federal fellowships more closely 
approximate the real educational cost to 
the institution. 

8. Provision by the Federal Government 
of a larger share of the capital funds re- 
quired for construction—including an over- 
all increase in appropriations combined, in 
the Higher Education Facilities Act, with 
an increase in the permissible maximum in 
the Federal share from one third to two 
thirds or more. The criteria governing facili- 
ties grants should include improvement of 
educational performance, although greater 
enrollment capacity must be a major, over- 
all objective. 

4. Strong support of research in the uni- 
versities and provision for its continuing de- 
velopment, Federal funds should pay the full 
costs of federally sponsored research. Appro- 
priations should be increased for institu- 
tional grants (as of the type now made by 
the National Science Foundation) that can 
be used with freedom and flexibility by the 
universities. 

5. Recognition of research libraries, mod- 
ern high-speed computation, and interna- 
tional studies as areas which relate closely 
to the foregoing responsibilities of universi- 
ties, but each of which has certain distinct 
aspects and each of which forces large ex- 
penditures upon the modern university. To 
this should be coupled recognition of the 
arts and humanities as areas in which modest 
support can substantially improve the per- 
formance of colleges and universities as civ- 
ilizing influences in the American society. 

6. Recognition that new funding must be 
provided if colleges and universities are to 
meet effectively the rising calls for action 
programs and for research and instruction 
aimed at such large current problems as “the 
inner city,” air and water pollution, and the 
improvement of the schools. 

7. The initiation of a system or systems 
of- broadly based institutional support for 
colleges and universities as a necessary sup- 
plement to their current sources of support 
and to the various kinds of categorical sup- 
port which are also required. In developing 
and adopting general aid formulae, great 
care should be given to insure recognition 
of the levels and types of instruction and 
their widely varying costs. 


STAHLMAN URGES AMERICAN LE- 
GION TO AID FIGHT AGAINST 
PERMISSIVE ANARCHY 


HON. RICHARD FULTON 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 23, 1968 


Mr. FULTON of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, Mr. James G. Stahlman, president 
and published of the Nashville Banner, 
is a man of deep conviction and pro- 
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found love of America. Throughout his 
stewardship of his newspaper he has 
steadfastly applied his journalistic pen to 
the task of defending and upholding a 
strong, free, and viable America in 
harmony with the constitutional con- 
cepts of our Founding Fathers. 

Recently Mr. Stahlman was recipient 
of the American Legion’s Tennessee De- 
partment 50th anniversary award in rec- 
ognition of his outstanding service to the 
American Legion during its 50-year his- 
tory and for the practice of Legion ideals. 

The award was made at Memphis on 
the occasion of the 50th anniversary con- 
vention of the American Legion, Depart- 
ment of Tennessee. 

On that occasion Mr. Stahlman also 
gave the key note speech, an address 
which directed its attention to many of 
the most divisive issues which tear at the 
Nation’s domestic fiber. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to place Mr. Stahlman's remarks in the 
Record at this point and commend them 
to the attention of my colleagues. 

The remarks follow: 

[From the Nashville Banner, July 20, 1968] 
STAHLMAN URGES AMERICAN LEGION To AID 
FIGHT AGAINST PERMISSIVE ANARCHY 

Mr. Commander, distinguished guests, 
ladies of the American Legion Auxiliary and 
fellow Legionnaires: 

For the second time I have been honored 
by the privilege which you extended me to 
talk to the annual convention of the De- 
partment of Tennessee. 

Nineteen-sixty-eight is the golden anniver- 
sary of the American Legion. I note with 
pardonable pride that I am on the eve of 
my fiftieth year of continuous membership 
in this great organization. I am doubly grate- 
ful to you and am extremely glad to be with 
you. My time has been limited because your 
time is not unlimited, so I'll step out on 
the double, with the hope that I shall trans- 
gress neither your graciousness nor your pa- 
tience, 

While I speak to you as a fellow-Legion- 
naire, I wear no medals for heroism under 
fire, but I have one distinction which few; if 
any, veterans Because The Book” 
said I should weigh 127 pounds when I ac- 
tually weighed 119, I was twice dismissed 
from the Second Officers Training Camp at 
Fort Oglethorpe and as a result I hold three 
separate honorable discharges from the 
United States Army in World War I. I am 
probably the only self-admitted surviving 
buck private of that conflict, late of the 
383rd Infantry. Add to these my service as 
an officer in the Tennessee National Guard 
and for 20 years in the United States Naval 
Reserve, with four years on active duty in 
World War II, you have my feeble claim to 
military fame. Like all of you, I have simply 
tried to serve my country. 

HEIRS OF BRAVE MEN 

You are the heirs of the men whose blood 
stained the snows with Washington at Valley 
Forge. You are the same breed of Tennessee 
squirrel shooters who, at Andrew Jackson's 
command, decimated Pakenham’s red-coats 
from behind the cotton bales at Chalmette. 
You are the counterpart of those who 
charged the heights at Chapultepec and 
those who marched and fought under Lee and 
Grant in that later tragic fratricidal strife. 
You are the legatees of the First Tenneessee 
Infantry who stood with Colonel W. C. Smith 
in the Philippines and of the Fourth Ten- 
nessee with Cordell Hull in Cuba. 

Many of you saw distinguished service in 
the 30th Division or in other units of the 
AEF and the United States Navy in World 
War I. Many of you likewise served under 
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Eisenhower, Nimitz or MacArthur in World 
War II. You younger men won battle stars 
and scars at Inchon and Pusan, and still 
some of an even younger breed may be here 
who have returned from the war in South- 
east Asia, still in progress. 

As men and women who have demon- 
strated their love of country and their will- 
ingness to serve it, I am certain that you are 
more than ordinarily concerned for our 
country and its future. It is well that we 
should be concerned, for it behooves all of 
use to use our collective judgment and joint 
determination to bring about the changes 
necessary in our own affairs if we are to pre- 
serve our democratic processes, our govern- 
mental institutions and the freedoms which 
we too often take for granted, which can so 
readily pass from us. 

Let’s take a look at some of the things 
which have produced these forebodings. 


“ACCENT ON YOUTH” 


If I am qualified to judge one trend which 
has been in vogue for quite some years, I 
would assert my firm belief that there has 
been entirely too much “Accent on Youth.” 
This is not to derograte the young, for I recall 
only too well my own devilish mischief when 
I was an adolescent. 

All too infrequently, in my opinion, there 
is too little accent on maturity. 

There is likewise too little accent on re- 
spect for authority—in the home, formerly 
emphasized by the proper application of the 
back side of a hair brush to our own back 
sides, by parents who had not been brain- 
washed by Dr. Spock or hornswoggled and 
browbeaten by their own defiant, unruly 
offspring. 

In the school—where teachers were not 
afraid of being fired from their tutorial duties 
because they were occasionally required to 
apply a ruler or a switch to some recalcitrant 
student, for his own good, for the preserva- 
tion of decorum in the classroom and in some 
more recent instances, for the protection of 
their own lives from youthful switchblade 
maniacs bent upon mayhem and sometimes 
murder. 

CAMPUS HOODLUMS 

On college and university campuses—where 
intellectual slobs and hairy hoodlums are 
undeterred by faculty leftist sympathizers 
and administrators cowed by fear of phony 
charges of violation of “academic freedom” 
and the equally ridiculous assumption of 
“student rights,” to disrupt, disgrace and 
destroy hallowed and respected institutions 
of higher learning, simply for the hell of it. 

It might be well to suggest a return to 
those intellectual disciplines which for so 
long were an established fundamental in our 
higher educational processes, now discarded 
in favor of the New Left’s doctrines of un- 
restrained activism and dissent. Dissent? Yes! 
But never overdone to the detriment of insti- 
tutions, accepted democratic processes and 
large, but less vocal segments of society. 

At the collegiate level it might not be amiss 
and could prove quite profitable, if not con- 
vincing, for proper investigative authorities 
to delve into and endeavor to ascertain the 
source of direction and financial support for 
such organizations as Students for a Dem- 
ocratic Society, Southern Student Organizing 
Committee, the Student Non-Violent Co- 
ordinating Committee and the Southern 
Conference Educational Fund, directed by 
the notorious subversives, Carl and Anne 
Braden, and kindred groups dedicated to dis- 
ruption and destruction of the fundamentals 
in our political, educational, economic and 
sociological apparatus. 

In the churches—where a super-liberal 
clergy consider the teaching of the old-time 
religion as modern heresy and the preach- 
ment that God is Dead as today’s Sermon on 
the Mount. 

There has been far too little accent on 
respect for civil authority and obedience to 
the laws of God and man. Some courts, from 
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the highest to the lowest have helped down- 
grade the law as the protector of person and 
property to the point where police, grand 
juries and attorneys general find themselves 
bound in legal frustration which sometimes 
produces a laxity in rigid application of the 
statutes. 
LAW AND ORDER BASIC 


In my concept of law and order there is and 
can be no racism. Respect for and observ- 
ance of the law applies to every man woman 
and child regardless of color, And the obliga- 
tion to preserve order lies upon the white 
man as well as the black. 

There is no room in our enforcement agen- 
cles for timid souls as spineless as a wet 
noodle or as gutless as a bull butterfly. 

It is most heartening, however, to have two 
outstanding Federal judges speak out, loud 
and clear, through this gap. The first is the 
distinguished jurist occupying the U.S. Dis- 
trict judgeship in Middle Tennessee, the Hon- 
orable William E. Miller. The second is Fed- 
eral Judge Francis J. W. Ford of Boston, In 
sentencing a convicted draft dodger, Judge 
Miller sounded a strong note with his decla- 
ration: “It is not given to individuals to de- 
cide for themselves what laws they will and 
will not obey,” 

At the conclusion of the trial of Dr. Ben- 
jamin Spock, Yale Chaplain William Sloane 
Coffin, Jr. and two others convicted of con- 
spiracy, in counseling young men to violate 
the draft law, Judge Ford said: “There is 
no freedom to conspire to violate a law of 
the United States with impunity. Persons 
cannot rightfully engage in conduct in viola- 
tion of the law either to state their desire 
for peace or in attempts to change national 
policy.” 

Thank God for Federal judges like Miller 
and Ford! 

If recent decsions of the Supreme Court 
upholding the constitutionality of the law 
forbidding the burning of draft cards, and 
another supporting the right of police to 
search the person of reasonably-suspect 
characters, it would appear that at last Nine 
Old Men have heard the voice of the people 
and the will of the Congress. It’s about time. 


POLITICAL PANDERERS 


Add to all these the sycophantic holders of 
public office who pander to the whims and 
quail before the threats of the bully-boy 
leaders of ungrateful recipients of the na- 
tion’s largesse. 

Now no honorable citizen, black or white, 
would deny legitimate and proper relief to 
the poor and needy, but even the Congress 
recognizes that much of our welfare pro- 
grams have failed, not because of the un- 
willingness to provide or for insufficient 
funds, but because of wholesale maladminis- 
tration, proven corruption, the misuse of 
funds, wasteful projects, ill-conceived, with 
the resultant creation and maintenance of 
an ever growing class of indolent deadbeats 
who have come to believe that the world or 
somebody owes them a handsome living, for 
which, up to now, they have displayed no 
willingness to work. 

It’s time to take the dolts off the dole. 

It is at this point that we arrive at our own 
present intolerable state of national peril, 
produced by those poltical, professorial and 
pulpit pied pipers of permissive anarchy, with 
all its disastrous concomitants. 

We have seen our cities put to the torch, 
looting run rampant and murder become a 
way of life. 


NO NATIONAL “SICKNESS” 


Don’t let me hear any of you complain 
of suffering from a guilt complex. Hogwash! 
And if you fall for the guff about our na- 
tional “sickness,” let me tell you that there 
is no public sickness which can't be quickly 
cured by hard work, patience, tolerance and 
charity, coupled with an honest, earnest, 
— — enforcement of the laws already on the 
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And you may add to that—a return to 
personal and political morality, the tenets 
of common decency, and full recognition of 
the rights of the other fellow too frequently 
trespassed by the howling mob. 

These and other attributes might then 
help restore that character without which 
neither this nation nor any other can ulti- 
mately survive. 

Now don’t let anybody tell you that the 
three assassinations which have shocked 
peoples everywhere were the isolated acts of 
deranged individuals. Each of them fits into 
an overall pattern which no commission, 
however sacrosanct, can, with honesty, brush 
over with a rationale of verbal shellac, too 
thin and too transparent to hide the evi- 
dence of alien direction and finance. 

It has been, is now, and always will be 
my firm conviction that Lee Harvey Oswald 
was the marxist agent of Fidel Castro. I 
am equally convinced that Sirhan Sirhan 
was the Arab of Communist design, 
and it should take no crystal ball to cate- 
gorize the case of James Earl Ray. 


PATTERN OF REVOLUTION 


The result of these three slayings was 
the production of national and international 
racial and political turmoil, fitting into a 
program of global revolution which could 
contribute to ultimate Communist world 
domination. 

If this be Red baiting, witch hunting, or 
looking for pink spooks under the bed, make 
the most of it. Call it what you will, it can- 
not be disguised. To me it is as clear as God's 
sunlight, It makes no difference from where 
the signs emerge, if revolution should suc- 
ceed it will little matter whether it were 
incubated in Cuba, Red China, North Viet- 
nam or Soviet Russia. It will bear the single 
label of the hammer and sickle and its 
wreckage will be total and irreparable. 

We are now engaged in another war, half 
@ world, almost five years, countless casual- 
ties, and billions of dollars away. But before 
I go any further I might tell you that I have 
two grandsons, the eldest just about ripe 
for Sam to beckon with that long finger of 
his. There are two things I can tell you with 
certainty about both these boys—if either 
one ever entered a plea of “conscience” 
against service in the armed forces of his 
country, I would forever disown him as my 
own flesh and blood. And if he ever burned 
a draft card, I would be the first to take him 
by the scruff of his neck and haul him into 
the Federal Court to receive his just desserts 
as a traitor to his country and a disgrace 
and dishonor to his heritage. 

To the “Hell, No; we won't go!” of anti- 
war rebels, the Legion promptly and effec- 
tively has countered with its ringing “Damn 
right, we'll fight.” 

OBLIGATIONS OF YOUTH 

This is the time of all times for the youth 
of this Nation to accent for themselves a re- 
demptive recognition of their individual and 
collective responsibilities; to revere the Lord, 
God Almighty, love this Nation, respect its 
flag, obey its laws and serve it faithfully and 
honorably wherever and whenever military 
or civil duty may call. 

May God give an overwhelming majority 
of them the wisdom and the courage to take 
this stand. They are not only the last best 
hope of America, they are also the last best 
hope of earth. 

Neither I nor my newspaper favored mili- 
tary entry into Vietnam. We vigorously op- 
posed it from the outset, as “McNamara’s 
War.” Remember him? He is the whiz kid 
who produced the Edsel. He is the fellow 
with the computerized brain, who fathered 
the ill-fated TFX. He is the great strategist 
who ignored the Joint Chiefs of Staff and 
hamstrung “Westy” Westmoreland and his 
thousands upon thousands of American men 
who have fought, bled and died in the rice 
paddies, the mountain passes, the rubble 
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of Saigon and in the skies over Vietnam, He 
is the man who tried to destroy the National 
Guard and the Ready Reserve. Remember 
him? He is the fellow who was booted up- 
stairs to the World Bank, after liquidating 
Uncle Sam’s military superiority in the air, 
on the sea and in space. This country will 
not soon recover from McNamara’s bungling, 
too long permitted and acquiesced in by the 
President and his administration. 


WAR NOT LYNDON’S BABY 


But remember this! Vietnam was not 
Lyndon Johnson’s baby. It was left on his 
doorstep. Now HE knows, and most of you 
who know me and my newspaper know, that 
we didn’t support his candidacy in 1964 and 
we haven't supported many of the Presi- 
dent’s domestic programs. We are still not 
enamored of some of them and we are quite 
fearful of the prospective results of some 
others. 

But, there is one thing that Lyndon John- 
son knows, and that is that my newspaper 
and I, unlike some members of the United 
States Senate, once the war was joined, have 
supported him in his efforts to bring the war 
to an honorable conclusion and a lasting 
peace. 

If there is one thing which this nation 
should have learned by now it is that we 
can’t buy friendship and respect. We can’t 
put out every fire and we can’t save every- 
body’s bacon. It’s high time, however, that 
we started saving our own. 


SOME THINGS TO STOP 


It's time we stopped frittering away our 
substance in hopeless global boondoggling. 
It’s time we stopped trying to make over 
other nations in our own image. It’s time we 
started improving the image of Uncle Sam, 
both at home and abroad. And in my opin- 
ion one of the first steps in that direction 
would be to stop meddling with everybody 
else’s business. 

As men and women who love this nation 
as I do, men and women who have worn the 
uniform, who revere the Flag and who are 
not ashamed to “The Star 8. ed 
Banner,” you know the obligations which 
the rights of citizenship impose upon us as 
individuals and as Legionnaires in the mass. 

You were true to your oath to preserve and 
protect this nation, taken when you were 
sworn into the service, no matter which war. 
That oath is equally binding upon you in 
times of peace. And never within our life- 
span has this nation so badly needed your 
love, your devotion, your fullest duty. 

HYSTERIA OVER GUNS 

Keep up your vigilance. Support every 
agency whose function it is to preserve law 
and order. Tell your congressmen and your 
senators that American citizens are entitled 
to protect their persons and property with 
their own fire arms if necessary and that no 
gun law passed in a period of national hys- 
teria should remove that right, especially in 
the face of threatened revolution. Ban on 


mail order sale—positively! Registration— 
doubtful. Licensing—no! Confiscation— 
never!! 


At the same time let the Congress know 
that it should pay no heed to the demands 
from certain quarters for the abolition of 
ROTC units in our colleges and universities. 
These groups are the only source of trained 
officer personnel needed by all branches of our 
military, which the national academies can- 
not possibly furnish. 

Turn a deaf ear to demagogues and blath- 
erskites. Make certain you use your ballot 
with intelligence and sound judgment, in 
favor of candidates best qualified for leader- 
ship at all levels of government, for the great- 
est need today is leadership. 

On that all-important subject I would like 
to read you a short chapter from one of the 
most thrilling books I have ever read, entitled 
“Of spies & Stratagems.” It was written by 
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Dr. Stanley P. Lowell, one of Bill Donovan's 
most valuable officers in the OSS. 

He wrote: 

I will never forget March 18, 1948, when 
General Donovan asked me to represent him 
at an intimate birthday luncheon for Sir 
John Dill, Chief of the British Imperial Gen- 
eral Staff. 

After liquers, someone said, “Sir John, I 
think you owe us a story. What has been the 
most unforgettable day of your distinguished 
career?” 

“That is easy to select,” he said, “I'm an 
Ulsterman and that means an army life for 
us. The Boer War, Indian and African sery- 
ice, but my career appeared ended when I 
publicly opposed the remilitarization of the 
Rhineland and Chamberlain’s appeasement 
at Munich. Then, in May 1940, Winston 
Churchill came to power and picked me to 
head up our armed forces. 

“Barely three weeks later he phoned me to 
fly to France with him and General Ismay. 
We knew things were in poor shape over 
there. In Paris we met with Marshal Petain, 
General Weygand and Premier Paul Reynaud. 
They threw the bad news at us. 

“Churchill asked, Aren't you going to 
resist in the South of France?’ 

No. It’s impossible.’ 

But you'll keep the African colonies and 
fight from there, won’t you?’ 

No. We surrender them.“ 

But the fleet. Darlan will put to sea and 
deliver it to us—that will be saved?’ 

No. It's complete surrender to Hitler. 
After the way you British abandoned us by 
running home at Dunkirk, you left us no 
other choice.’ 


SIR WINSTON SHOCKED 


80 France is deserting us completely!’ 
Churchill exclaimed. 

Just as you did to us,’ answered Petain. 

“The Prime Minister rose. We were driven 
to our Flamingo and flown back to London. 
Not a single word was spoken on the return 
flight, and I was too deeply upset to care 
much if our escort of Hurricanes showed up 
or not. 

I'm all alone tonight, Sir John,’ he said. 
‘Come keep me company at 10 Downing 
Street.’ It was late and we washed a sandwich 
down with some brandy and soda. 

Sir John,’ he said as he walked about the 
room, ‘I have no choice but to address Parlia- 
ment in the morning. I’ll have to tell them 
and the nation that France has gone over to 
Hitler lock, stock and barrel, You and I 
know it’s impossible to defend this island 
against the full force of that Austrian 
bastard, It’s Napoleon all over again, but 
Napoleon never had the German air force, 
and we have few guns and less ammunition. 
This may be the last night of the British 
Empire—it may be.’ 

“I could have wept for him and for Britain. 
At last he said, ‘There are two things we can 
do, Sir John. Write the speech that will ac- 
tually ask Hitler for terms of surrender—or 
go to bed and sleep on it. I propose to sleep. 
Goodnight, Sir John. My man will show you 
to your bedroom, See you at breakfast,’ 
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“He may have slept—he took a part bottle 
of brandy with him—but I know I didn’t. 
The end of the British Empire was coming 
tomorrow! 

“At breakfast—perhaps our last as a free 
people—I was sober and glum. Winston 
Churchill ate everything set before him. 
Finally, he pushed his chair away at an angle 
and said, ‘Sir John, I have to tell Parliament 
the bad news—I can't avoid that, but I do 
not have to suggest negotiating with those 
Nazi madmen. 

“Yes, France has fallen, the United States 
is pacifist and won't help us, but, all alone, 
by God, we'll fight em on the beaches, we'll 
fight em at the hedge rows, we'll fight em 
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on our village greens!’ He paused ‘By heaven, 
that’s damned good, Sir John.’ 

“He pulled a pad of paper out of his 
breakfast jacket pocket and started writing 
down the greatest speech since your Gettys- 
burg address. That, gentlemen, was my most 
unforgettable day.” 

An unforgettable day for myself was this 
sixty-second birthday for Sir John Dill, He 
had told us of a day on which the freedom 
of mankind had balanced on one man’s cour- 
age. 

CLARION CALL TO DUTY 

This is the type of determined leadership, 
of supreme courage, of just one clear voice to 
summon the American people from their 
lethargy, back to sanity and to unity, if this 
Nation of ours is to be preserved. The quality 
and character of that leadership may deter- 
mine the future of America and the civilized 
world for a thousand years and beyond. 

Decision day is here! Stand up!! 

May the bugle call of honor drown out the 
raucous bull-horn of sedition! 

I am certain that there will be no con- 
scientious objectors” among the loyal, coura- 
geous and patriotic members of the Ameri- 
can Legion, for you continue to serve as an 
everlasting bulwark against all enemies, for- 
eign and domestic. 

To you I raise my hand in respectful salute. 


THE DRAFT OF THE 1968 CONSTITU- 
TION OF GREECE 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 23, 1968 


Mr. PUCINSET. Mr. Speaker, I am to- 
day placing in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
the draft of the 1968 constitution of 
Greece, which has been proposed to the 
people of Greece and on which they will 
vote on September 29. 

I am calling upon political science 
scholars in this country to carefully read 
this draft and to compare the provisions 
of this constitution with other constitu- 
tions in Europe and other nations. 

It occurs to me that while this con- 
stitution falls short of many of the pro- 
visions of our own American Constitu- 
tion, it does go a long way toward re- 
storing parliamentary government to 
Greece, 

The mechanics for the adoption of this 
constitution are as follows: Last week 
the Greek press carried the entire text 
of the 1952 constitution of Greece, the 
entire text of the constitution proposed 
by a judiciary committee appointed last 
year by Prime Minister Papadopoulos 
and his associates, and finally the draft 
of the constitution which has been sug- 
gested by the present government. 

These three documents were printed 
side by side in the Greek press and the 
Greek people were asked to make their 
own comparison between the three. 

The people of Greece have been asked 
to submit any suggestions for changes 
or comments they may have on this pro- 
posed draft before August 15. 

These changes will be considered by 
the constitutional committee and will be 
incorporated into this draft if the com- 
mittee agrees they are meritorious. 

On August 29, the Greek Government 
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will publish in all the Greek press the 
final version of the constitution which 
will be submitted to the people on Sep- 
tember 29 for approval in a plebiscite. 

I stress that the final version will be 
published in the Greek press 30 days be- 
fore the plebiscite, which is scheduled 
for September 29. This is in order to give 
all the people of Greece an opportunity to 
familiarize themselves with the proposed 
constitution and to continue any discus- 
sions they want to have with their fellow 
Greeks on this proposal. 

It occurs to me that those who have 
been so critical of this regime can find no 
fault in the procedures being followed up 
to now to assure the people of Greece the 
widest possible choice in drafting their 
new constitution. 

Deputy Prime Minister Stylianos Pat- 
takos told me that the present draft 
evolved after some 6 million letters had 
been received by the present government 
of Greece from the Greek people making 
various suggestions that should be in- 
corporated into the constitution. This 
would indicate that a tremendously large 
number of Greeks have made their own 
contribtuions toward creation of the 
document which I am placing in the 
ReEcorp today. 

The 1968 draft does place severe 
limitations on the power of the Greek 
King. Obviously, under the proposed 
resolution the King of Greece would con- 
tinue to reign over his people but would 
not rule over his people. 

It is significant to note that the draft 
proposal includes creation of a constitu- 
tional court whose function it will be to 
interpret the constitution, very much the 
way our own Supreme Court interprets 
constitutional questions. 

I, myself, am disturbed about the pro- 
visions of the constitution dealing with 
freedom of the press, and it would be my 
hope that the world press associations 
would make some suggestions to the au- 
thors of this constitution which I believe 
could lead to a revision of that proviso 
before the constitution is adopted on 
September 29. 

But basically speaking, this constitu- 
tion does make an effort to restore par- 
liamentary government to Greece and 
restore the King of Greece to a role in 
this government. 

One year ago, Prime Minister Papada- 
poulas and Deputy Prime Minister Pa- 
takos pledged to the Greek people an 
opportunity to vote on a new constitu- 
tion which would restore parliamentary 
government to Greece. Certainly, Mr. 
Speaker, even the most severe critic of 
the Greek Government must concur 
these two leaders have kept their word. 

I would welcome suggestions and con- 
structive criticism from political science 
students across our Nation. I would also 
welcome any comments that students of 
constitutional law might want to offer on 
this important document. 

Mr. Speaker, I am sure that order will 
be restored out of chaos in Greece. Adop- 
tion of this constitution by the people of 
Greece is the first step toward restoring 
that order in Greece. 

The 1968 draft proposal of the consti- 
tution for Greece follows: 
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Tue DRAFT OF THE 1968 CONSTITUTION 
or GREECE 


PREAMBLE 


We, the Greek People, fully conscious of its 
responsibility towards the coming genera- 
tions, strictly adhering to the values of the 
Greek and the Christian civilization as well 
as the principles of national sovereignty, 
democracy, peace and progress, and filled 
with the resolve: to secure national and state 
unity, to consolidate the regime of the 
Crowned Democracy in freedom, equality and 
justice, to reform the political and parlia- 
mentary life, to safeguard internal peace and 
security, to contribute to the social progress 
and prosperity and to serve international 
peace in justice and liberty as a member of 
equal standing in the world-wide society of 
peoples, do hereby approve by referendum 
this Constitution. 


PART ONE—GENERAL PROVISIONS 
Article 1 


1. The established religion in Greece is that 
of the Eastern Orthodox Church of Christ. 
The exercise of direct or indirect proselytism 
as well as any other form of interference 
against the established religion is prohibited. 

2. The Orthodox Church of Greece, ac- 
knowledging as its head our Lord Jesus 
Christ, is indissolubly united in doctrine with 
the Great Church of Christ in Constantinople 
and every other Church of the same doctrine, 
observing steadfastly as they do, the holy 
apostolic and synodical cannons and holy 
traditions. It is autocephalous, exercises its 
sovereign rights independently of any other 
Church, and is administered by a Holy Synod 
of Bishops. 

3. The ecclesiastical status existing in cer- 
tain areas of the State is not inconsistent 
with the provisions of the previous para- 
graph. 

4. The text of the Holy Scriptures shall be 
maintained unalterable. Its rendering into a 
different linguistic form, without approval of 
the Autocephalous Church of Greece and of 
the Great Church of Christ in Constantinople 
is absolutely prohibited. 

5. A draft law or bill, relating to the orga- 
nisation and administration of the Church 
of Greece is not admissible for Parliament 
deliberation, except if accompanied by an 
opinion of the Standing Holy Synod, deliv- 
ered within the next twenty days from the 
date such draft law or bill have reached it. 
Failure of the Standing Holy Synod to act 
within the above period, does not impede 
deliberation in Parliament. 

6. The relationship between State and 
Church may be termed as the “law prevailing 
state”. 

Article 2 


1, The form of Government in Greece is 
that of a Crowned Democracy, 

2. All powers emanate from the People, 
exist in favor of the People and the Nation 
and are exercised in the manner prescribed 
by the Constitution. 

Article 3 

1. The legislative power is exercised by the 
King and Parliament. 

2. The executive power is exercised by the 
King and the Government. 

3. The judicial power is exercised by the 
courts. Judicial decisions are executed in 
the name of the King. 

Article 4 

1. The national flag of Greece is composed 
of 9 horizontal stripes, five of which are blue 
alternating with four of white colour, On 
the upper mast corner, a white cross is placed 
within a blue square area which extends 
three blue and two white stripes downwards 
from the top. 

2. Official and military flags as well as 
the application of the provisions of this 
article are regulated by law. 
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Article 5 


1. No territorial change of the Country can 
be made without law. 

2. No foreign army is permitted in the 
Greek domain, nor can it remain or pass 
through it without law. 


Article 6 


The official language of the State and the 
schools is that in which the texts of the 
Constitution and Greek legislation are com- 
posed. Any intervention to alter the language 
is prohibited. 

Article 7 

1. The Greeks are equal before the law. 

2. Greek citizens are those who possess the 
qualifications, as provided by the Laws of 
the State. 

3. Titles of nobility or distinction are nei- 
ther conferred upon nor recognized in Greek 
citizens. 

4. Only Greek citizens are acceptable in 
all the public services, except for cases in- 
troduced by special legislation. 

5. Greek citizens shall contribute indis- 
oriminately towards meeting the public ex- 
penditure according to their means. 

6. Every Greek able to bear arms is obli- 
gated to assist in the defense of the Country 
as provided for by the law. 


PART TWO—THE STATE AND THE UNDIVIDUALS 
Chapter A—Individual rights 
Article 8 


Every person within the territorial bound- 
aries of the Greek State shall enjoy full pro- 
tection of his life, honour and freedom, 
irrespective of nationality, creed or language. 
Exceptions are permitted in such cases as 
provided for by International Law. 


Article 9 


1. Every person has the right to the free 
development of his personality provided he 
does not infringe on the rights of the others 
and does not violate constitutional order and 
the moral code. 

2. Personal liberty is inviolable. No one is 
persecuted, arrested, imprisoned or otherwise 
restricted, except when as the law provides. 


Article 10 


1. With the exception of persons caught in 
the act of committing an offence, no one 
shall be arrested or imprisoned without a 
judicial warrant stating the reasons, which 
must be served at the moment of arrest or 
imprisonment pending trial. 

2. The person caught in the act or held on 
a warrant of arrest is brought before the 
competent examining magistrate not later 
than 24 hours from the time of the arrest, 
and if the arrest was made beyond the seat 
of the examining magistrate, within the ab- 
solutely necessary time for his conveyance 
before said magistrate. Within three days at 
the most from the time of presentation, the 
examining magistrate is obliged to either re- 
lease the person arrested or deliver a warrant 
for his imprisonment. 

This delay can be extended to two more 
days at the request of the person arrested in 
the event of force majeure which must be 
forthwith certified to by a decision of the 
competent judicial council. 

8. Should both the aforementioned delays 
expire without any action, every jailer or 
other officer, whether civil or military, 
charged with the detention of the person ar- 
rested, must forthwith release him. Violator 
of the above provisions shall be punished for 
illegal confinement and shall be obliged to 
make good all damages sustained by the in- 
jured party and in addition to give satisfac- 
tion to said party by such a sum of money 
as the law provides. 

4. The law provides that the maximum 
term of imprisonment pending trial cannot 
exceed one year for crimes and six months 
for misdemeanours. In completely exceptional 
cases these maximum time limits can be fur- 
ther extended by half, through decision of 
the competent Judicial Council. 
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5. The law defines the conditions under 
which, through judicial decision, the State 
indemnifies those unjustly imprisoned or 
convicted. 

Article 11 


1. No crime shall exist nor shall any sen- 
tence be imposed unless provided in a law 
existing prior to the commission of the act. 
A heavier sentence than that provided for at 
the time the act is committed, shall never 
be imposed. 

2. Amnesty on common crimes shall not 
be granted even by law, unless provided for 
in an international convention. 

3. Tortures and general confiscation are 
prohibited. Civil death shall not be imposed. 
Death penalty for political crimes, except 
compound, shall not be imposed. 


Article 12 


No one shall be removed without his con- 
sent from the jurisdiction of the judge as- 
signed to him by law. The establishment of 
judicial committees or extraordinary courts 
under any name is prohibited, 


Article 13 


1. The home of each person is inviolable. 
No house search can take place except in a 
time and manner provided by law. 

2. The violators of the above provision 
shall be punished for violation of the asylum 
of the home and shall be obliged to fully 
indemnify the injured party and to give 
him further satisfaction through the pay- 
ment of a monetary sum, as provided by law. 


Article 14 


1: Everyone may express orally, in writing, 
in print or in any other way his thoughts, 
with due adherence to the laws of the State. 

2. The press is free and discharges a pub- 
lic function involving rights and duties, and 
responsibility for the accuracy of its content. 

3. Censorship and every other preventive 
measure shall be prohibited. 

4. Seizure of printed matter, either before 
or after publication is prohibited. By excep- 
tion, seizure after circulation is permitted by 
order of the public prosecutor: a) because of 
insult to the christian and any other known 
religion; b) because of insult to the person 
of the King, the Crown Prince, their wives 
and children; c) because of a publication 
which 1) discloses information on the orga- 
nisation, composition, armament and de- 
ployment of the armed forces, or on the for- 
tifications of the country, 2) is patently re- 
bellious, or aims at overthrowing the regime, 
or the existing social system or is directed 
against the territorial integrity of the Coun- 
try or creates defeatism, or constitutes an in- 
stigation or attempt to commit a crime of 
high treason, 3) intends to project or diffuse 
for political exploitation, views of outlawed 
parties or organisations, and d) because of 
indecent publications manifestly offending 
public decency in cases provided by law. 

5. In all cases of the previous paragraph 
the public prosecutor must, within twenty 
four hours from the seizure, submit the case 
to the judicial council, and the latter must, 
within another twenty four hours, decide 
whether the seizure will be maintained or 
lifted, otherwise the seizure is lifted ipso 
jure. 

The Public prosecutor and the publisher of 
the seized item may appeal against the de- 
cision of the Council. 

6. Press offenses are deemed offenses whose 
author is taken in the act, and are brought 
to triai without preliminary examination, as 
provided by the law. Violation of this provi- 
sion by the competent public prosecutor con- 
stitutes a serious disciplinary offense. 

7. After the third within ten years con- 
viction for any press offense whatsoever, the 
Court shall order the permanent or tempo- 
rary supsension of the publication of the 
printed matter involved and, in serious cases, 
the prohibition of the exercise of the profes- 
sion of journalist by the person convicted as 
provided by law. Such suspension or prohibi- 
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tion shall commence from the time the Court 
order becomes final. 

8. The title of a suspended publication can- 
not be used by anyone, so long as such sus- 
pension is still effective. 

9. The publisher of a print and the writer 
of an offending publication involving one’s 
private or family life, aside from the penal- 
ties provided for in criminal statutes, shall 
have a civil and joint liability to fully com- 
pensate any damage caused thereby and to 
give monetary satisfaction to the victim as 
provided by law. 

They are also liable for any offending pub- 
lication involving the private or family life 
and apt to injure the honor and reputation 
of a public officer if they cannot establish 
that the contents of the publication is re- 
lated with his public office, and was pub- 
lished exclusively for the sake of public in-. 
terest. 

10. The law shall determine the manner in 
which inaccurate publications shall be fully 
rectified in print. 

11. The preconditions for issuing news- 
papers or other political publications, the 
qualifications for and ethical rules of exer- 
cising the profession of a journalist, and the 
rules of operation of newspaper enterprises 
shall be determined by law. 

12. Law shall establish compulsory finan- 
cial control of newspaper enterprises. The 
outcome of such control shall be published. 

13. Special repressive measures may be 
adopted by law to protect youth from litera- 
ture dangerous to morals. 

14. The provisions on the protection of the 
press contained in the present article shall 
not be applicable to motion pictures; public 
shows, phonograph records, radio and tele- 
vision broadcasts, as well as any other sim- 
ilar means of conveying speech or image. 


Article 15 


The secrecy of letters and of all other 

means of correspondence is inviolable. 
Article 16 

i. The freedom of religious conscience is 
inviolable, 

2. Every known religion is free and the 
forms of worship thereof shall be practiced 
without hindrance, under the protection of 
the laws. 

3. The functionaries of all the known re- 
ligions are subject to the same supervision 
by the State, reserved to the functionaries of 
the established religion. 

4. The exercise of religious duties shall be 
free but it cannot offend public. order, good 
morals or the national symbols. 

5. No one shall, by reason of his religious 
convictions, be exempt from discharging his 
duties to the State or refuse to comply with 
the laws of the country. 

6. No oath shall be administered except by 
law determining also, the form thereof. 


Article 17 


1. Education shall be under the highest 
supervision of the State, shall be offered at 
its expense, and shall aim at the ethical and 
intellectual training, as well as the develop- 
ment of the patriotic conscience of the youth 
based on the principles of the Greek and 
christian civilization. 

2. The establishment of general directives 
of national policy on education is made as 
prescribed by law, after consultation with the 
National Council of Education. 

3. The elementary education shall be com- 
pulsory for all. The law fixes the years of 
compulsory instruction which cannot be less 
than six, 

4. The highest educational Institutions are 
self-administered legal entities of public law 
and operate under the supervision and finan- 
cial support of the State. Their teaching staff 
are civil servants. The administrative bodies 
of these institutions are elected by their 
regular professors. The jurisdiction of the 
Government commissioner, appointed at each 
institution is defined by law 
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5. Subject to permission by the authorities, 
private citizens whose civil rights have not 
been revoked as well as legal entities may 
establish schools of elementary, middle and 
higher education, operating according to the 
Constitution and the laws of the State. Those 
establishing private schools and those teach- 
ing in them, are obliged to have the same 
moral and other qualifications as those re- 
quired of public servants and prescribed by 
law. 


Article 18 

1. The Greeks have the right to assemble 
peacefully and unarmed as provided by law. 

2. The State may take protective measures 
for public gatherings the organization of 
which must be duly notified forty eight 
hours before they are effected. Open air 
gatherings may be prohibited if they en- 
danger public order and security. 


Article 19 


1. The Greeks have the right to form asso- 
viations with due adherence to the laws of 
the State, which, however, shall under no 
circumstances subject this right to prior per- 
mission by the Government. 

2. Every union of persons, the purpose or 
the activity of which, are directed against the 
territorial integrity of the Country, or the 
principles of the regime or the social order or 
the security of the State or the political or 
civil liberties of the citizen shall be pro- 
hibited. It is dissolved by Court decree. 

3. Co-operatives are dissolved because of 
violation of law or their statutes by Court 
decree. By decree issued by the chief judge of 
the district Court the operation of a co- 
operative or union may be suspended tem- 
porarily, if at the same time proceedings for 
its permanent dissolution are initiated. 

4. The right of association of civil servants 
may be subject to certain restrictions im- 
posed by law. The same restrictions on the 
right of association may be imposed on em- 
ployees of local government bodies, or other 
legal entities of public law, public enter- 
prises, and public utilities. 

5. Resort to strike for the purpose of 
achieving political or other ends unrelated 
to material or moral interests of the workers 
shall be prohibited. 

6. Strike of any form by civil service per- 
sonnel of any kind, personnel of local gov- 
ernment bodies or of other legal entities of 
public law, shall be prohibited. The partici- 
pation of such personnel in a strike is con- 
sidered in itself as a submission of resigna- 
tion. 

Article 20 

1. Any person or many persons acting to- 
gether, observing the law of the State, have 
the right to submit applications in writing 
to the authorities, which are obliged, in ac- 
cordance with the law, to act promptly and 
give a written and reasoned reply to the 
petitioner. 

2. Prosecution of the petitioner for viola- 
tions existing in the application is permitted 
only after the final decision and with per- 
mission of the authority which received the 
application. 

Article 21 

1. Property is under the protection of the 
State. 

2. No one shall be deprived of his property. 
except for duly proven expediency of public 
benefit, when and as the law provides, and 
at all times after full compensation. The 
compensation must correspond to the value 
of the expropriated property at the time of 
the expropriation. An eventual change of the 
value of the expropriated property occurring 
after the expropriation has been announced 
and because of it, is not taken into consid- 
eration. 

3. The amount of compensation shall al- 
ways be fixed by the civil courts. Compensa- 
tion may also be provisionally fixed by the 
court, before or after the expropriation, after 
a hearing or summons of the beneficiary who 
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may be obliged, in the judgment of the 
Court to offer a reasonable guarantee for its 
collection, as provided by law. Before pay- 
ment of provisional or final compensation, 
occupation of the expropriated property shall 
not be permitted. In the event of an occupa- 
tion, the rights of the owner on the expro- 
priated property shall remain unaffected. 

4. In cases of expropriation for the pur- 
pose of urbanization and town pl es- 
pecially in the large urban centers, the law 
may provide that in lieu of a monetary com- 
pensation the owner will be granted a realty 
located within the area under expropriation 
and of value equal to that which is being 
expropriated. If the value of the real prop- 
erty being offered in exchange is disputed, 
the courts shall decide on it and may ad- 
judge a supplementary monetary compensa- 
tion. The transfer of title of the ceded prop- 
erty is effected by registering the court de- 
cree ordering the expropriation. The provi- 
sion of paragraph 2 and 3 of the present arti- 
cle have analogous application as to the rest. 

5. Special laws regulate matters pertaining 
to ownership and disposition of mines, quar- 
ries, caverns, archaeological treasures, min- 
eral, running and subterranean waters. 

6. Matters pertaining to the ownership and 
fish breeding exploitation and administra- 
tion of sea shoals and large lakes are regu- 
lated by law. 

7. Special laws regulate matters pertaining 
to requisitions for the needs of the armed 
forces in the event of war or mobilization 
or towards resolving an urgent social need 
19 17 70 could endanger public order and 


8. Any other enjoinment of the free use 
and enjoyment of property beyond the cases 
referred to in the previous paragraph, may be 
imposed by law. The law shall determine the 
debtor and the procedure whereby the bene- 
ficiary of the compensation for the depriva- 
tion of use and enjoyment of the property 
shall be satisfied. The aforementioned depri- 
vation is immediately voided when the rea- 
sons calling for it are eliminated. In the 
event the deprivation is not removed the 
constitutional court shall decide upon ap- 
plication by any person having a vested legal 
interest. 

9. A law may permit the expropriation by 
zones in favor of the State for the purpose 
of execcting public works or projects of 
public benefit. The same law shall determine 
the prerequisites and the conditions, for 
such an expropriation, as well as matters 
relating to the disposal by the State of ex- 
propriated land oyer and above those neces- 
sary. for the project under execution. 

10. The redistribution of agricultural 
tracts, for a more rational exploitation of 
the land is permitted in accordance with the 
procedure determined by special law. 


Article 22 


1, The alteration of the contents or the 
conditions of a testament, codicil or dona- 
tion, insofar as the provisions in favor of the 
State or for the public benefit are concerned, 
is prohibited. 

2. When it has been judicially established 
that the will of the testator or donor cannot 
be carried out to its full extent, the applica- 
tion of the donation or bequest for a more 
beneficial use identical or similar to the 
one envisaged, may be permitted by way of 
exception. 

Article 23 


1. Legislative decree No. 2687 of the year 
1953, issued in application of article 112 of 
the Constitution of January Ist, 1952, Con- 

investment and protection of foreign 
capital”, as authentically interpreted by leg- 
islative decree No. 2928 of the year 1954 and 
paragraph 3 of article 5 of legislative decree 
No, 4256 of the year 1962, maintains its prior 
formal force. Subsequent law to be issued 
only once and for all may amend the above 
legislative decree to confer additional pro- 
tection to the foreign capital involved. 
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2. Emergency Law No, 465 of the year 1968 
“on amendment and completion of some pro- 
visions of Law 1880/1951 on ship taxation” 
enlarging the protection of Greek merchant 
marine beyond the one afforded by art. 13 
of legislative decree 2687/1953 Concerning 
investment and protection of foreign capital” 
cannot be amended, Subsequent law to be 
issued only once and for all may amend it 
only to confer additional protection. 

3. Emergency Law 89 of the year 1967 
“Concerning establishment in Greece of for- 
eign commercial and industrial companies” 
and emergency law 378 of the year 1968 sup- 
plementing the above, cannot be amended. 
Subsequent law to be issued only once and 
for all, may amend them only to confer 
additional protection. 


Article 24 


1. The exercise of civil rights and liberties 
shall be reserved to everyone within limits 
securing the enjoyment of the same rights 
and liberties by other citizens and protect- 
ing the interests of the society as a whole. 

2. Who ever abuses the inviolability of a 
home, the freedom of expression, especially 
in print, the secrecy of the means of cor- 
respondence, the freedom of assembly, the 
freedom of forming associations or coopera- 
tives, and the right of property, for the pur- 
pose of combatting the political system of 
crowned democracy, the civil liberties, or of 
endangering the national independence, and 
territorial integrity of the Country shall be 
deprived of these rights or of all rights safe- 
guarded under the present Constitution. 

The deprivation and the extent thereof 
shall be pronounced by the Constitutional 
Court as provided by law. 


Article 25 


In case of war, mobilization due to ex- 
ternal dangers or serious disturbance or 
patent threat to the public order and se- 
curity of the Country from internal dangers, 
the King on the recommendation of the 
Council of Ministers may suspend by Royal 
Decree throughout the Country or in part 
thereof the operation of articles 10, 12 (b), 
13, 14, 15, 18, 19, 111, and 112 of the Con- 
stitution or some of them, and put into 
effect the then applicable law on “State of 
Siege” and to establish extraordinary tri- 
bunals. This law may not be modified while 
in operation, 

2. The Royal Decree referred to in the 
above paragraph, and the measures taken 
by virtue thereof, are communicated to the 
Parliament at its first meeting after its pub- 
lication. In the event of a serious distur- 
bance or patent threat to the public order 
and security of the Country from internal 
dangers, the Government must have the con- 
current opinion of the Constitutional Court 
as to the publication of the above decree 
which opinion must be rendered not later 
than 24 hours after the pertinent question 
has been addressed to the Court. In the event 
the opinion of the Court has not been re- 
quested, or it has been requested but the 
Court disagrees as to the proposed measure, 
the Royal Decree, may nevertheless be pub- 
lished. In that case the Parliament, even if it 
has been dissolved, must be convened within 
twenty days from the date such decree is 
published, and may decide by an absolute 
majority of its members, its abrogation. 

3. The effect of the above Royal Decree 
shall not, in the case of war, extend beyond 
the end thereof, and in all other cases its 
effect shall ipso facto be terminated three 
months from the date of its publication, 
unless it has been extended in the meantime 
by another Royal Decree with the approval 
of the Parliament. 


Chapter B—Social and economic rights and 
duties 
Article 26 
1. Marriage and the family are under the 


protection of the State. 
2. The parents have the right and duty 
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to raise and educate their children. The State 
shall take measures for the moral, intellec- 
tual and patriotic education of the minors. 

8. Families with many children, war-dis- 
abled, as well as widows and orphans of those 
fallen in war, shall enjoy the special care of 
the State. 

Article 27 


1, The State cares for the securing of em- 
ployment; determines general conditions 
thereof and aims at the material and moral 
uplifting of the workers. 

2. No one may be obligated to forced la- 
bour, except in the case of conviction to im- 
prisonment. 

3. Special laws shall regulate matters per- 
taining to requisitioning of personal services 
in case of war or mobilization or for cure of 
an urgent social need. 

4. The State cares for the health and the 
social security of the people, as well as the 
acquisition of a home by those lacking one. 


Article 28 


The State cares for the creation of prereq- 
uisites and incentives for the development of 
the economy on national and regional scale 
to the end of securing a steady improvement 
of the living conditions of the people. 


Article 29 


1, Agrarian and urban cooperatives are un- 
der the protection of the State which looks to 
their development. 

2. The creation of a compulsory coopera- 
tive in accordance with the law, is not, as 
such, contrary to the Constitution. 


PART THREE—THE ORGANIZATION OF THE STATE 
Section 1—The King 
Chapter A—General provisions 
Article 30 


1, The King is the Supreme Authority of 
the State, the symbol of the unity of the 
Nation. 

2. The King before ascending to the 
throne gives in the presence of the Ministers, 
the Holy Synod, the Deputies present in the 
capital and the higher authorities, the fol- 
lowing oath: 

"I swear in the name of the Holy and Con- 
substantial and Indivisible Trinity to pro- 
tect the prevailing religion of the Greeks, 
to guard the Constitution and the Laws 
and to preserve and defend the national in- 
dependence and integrity of the Greek 
State”. 

8. The King shall convoke the Parliament 
within three months and shall repeat the 
oath before the Deputies. 


Article 31 


1. The King and Crown Prince attain 
majority on completing the twenty first year 
of their age. 

2. The King and Crown Prince must pro- 
fess the faith of the Eastern Orthodox 
Church of Christ. 

8. The Government looks to it that the 
Crown Prince, receives an education suitable 
to the high office for which He is destined. 

Article 32 

The Crown of Greece and that of any other 
state whatsoever can never be united in the 
same person. 

Article 33 


1. The person of the King is non-respon- 
sible and inviolable. 

2. The King or a member of the Royal 
Family may assume the honorary presidency 
of organizations or public benefit founda- 
tions, being however excluded from direct or 
indirect involvement in administration 
thereof. Organizations or public benefit 
foundations which are under the honorary 
presidency of the King or member of the 
Royal Family, are subject to State control. 


Article 34 


1. The allowance of the King and that of 
the Crown Prince are provided for in each 
instance by law. 
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2. With the exception of the King and the 
Crown Prince, no other member of the Royal 
Family is entitled to any allowance from 
the Public Treasury. 

Chapter B—Succession to the Throne and 
Regency 
Article 35 

The Greek Crown and its constitutional 
rights are hereditary and pass to the legiti- 
mate and lawful direct lineal descendants 
of the then reigning King, in the order of 
primogeniture, preference being given to 
males. 

In the lack of such heirs, to the descend- 
ants of King George the First in the same 
order. 

Article 36 

Should there be no successor to the Throne 
in accordance with Article 35, the King ap- 
points such with the consent of Parliament, 
convened for the purpose, and by a vote of 
two thirds of the total number of Deputies 
taken by open ballot, 


Article 37 


1. In the event of vacancy of the Throne, 
the royal authority is temporarily exercised 
by a three member Regency, comprised of 
the President of Parliament, the President 
of the Constitutional Court and the Presi- 
dent of the Council of State. 

2. Within two months, at the latest from 
the date the Throne has been vacant, repre- 
sentatives, equal in number to the Deputies, 
are elected by those citizens having the right 
to vote as the law provides. These representa- 
tives convening together with the Parlia- 
ment, elect the King by a majority of two 
thirds of the total number taken by open 
ballot. 

8. The law shall regulate matters pertain- 
ing to the Regency. 

Article 38 

1. In the event of death or abdication of 
the King, if the adult Crown Prince is absent, 
the Royal authority shall be exercised by the 
Council of Ministers until his arrival and 
swearing in. 

2. In the event of death or abdication of 
the King, if the Crown Prince is a minor, the 
exercising of the Royal authority is entrusted 
to the three member Regency provided for in 
Article 37. 

Article 39 

1. In the event of death or abdication of 
the King, if the Crown Prince is a minor, the 
Parliament shall convene, even if its term 
has expired or it has been dissolved, and 
shall elect a guardian by absolute majority 
of its entire number of members taken by 
open ballot. 

2. The guardian must be a Greek citizen 
of the Eastern Orthodox faith. 


Article 40 
In the event the King is absent abroad, 


the Royal authority shall be entrusted to the 


adult Crown Prince by Royal Decree issued 
on recommendation of the Council of Minis- 
ters. In the lack of a Crown Prince, or due to 
minority or absence also thereof abroad, the 
Royal authority shall be entrusted to the 
three member Regency, provided for in 
Article 37. 
Article 41 


1, If the King determines that due to ill- 
ness the exercise of his duties is impeded, 
he shall appoint the Crown Prince as Regent 
by Royal Decree issued on recommendation of 
the Council of Ministers. In the lack of, 
minority or absence of the Crown Prince 
outside the State, the King by Royal Decree 
on recommendation of the Council of Min- 
isters, shall appoint a Representative of 
the Throne, revocable without restriction, a 
Greek citizen of the Eastern Orthodox faith 
who shall exercise the Royal Authority in 
his name. By the same Royal Decree the 
competences of the Representative shall be 
defined. 
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2. If the King is not in a condition to 
exercise his duties, Government shall con- 
voke the Parliament even though its term 
may have expired or it has been dissolved. 
Should the Parliament the need for 
Regency by an absolute majority vote of the 
total number of its members or if not attain- 
ing it, by a majority vote of two thirds of 
those members present in a second ballot 
taken within three days, the Crown Prince 
shall exercise the Royal Authority. In lack 
of, minority or absence of the Crown Prince 
from the State, the Royal Authority shall be 
exercised by the three member Regency pro- 
vided for in Article 37. 


Chapter C—the powers of the king 
Article 42 


No act whatsoever of the King shall be 
valid nor it shall be executed, unless it is 
countersigned by the competent Minister, 
who by his signature alone is made respon- 
sible. 

Article 43 


1. The King shall appoint the Prime Min- 
ister and on his recommendation shall ap- 
point and dismiss the members of the Gov- 
ernment. The Government must enjoy the 
confidence of the Parliament, The King shall 
dismiss the Government after hearing the 
opinion of the Council of the Nation. 

2. After the general elections of each given 
time, the King shall appoint the leader of 
the party having the absolute majority in 
Parliament, as Prime Minister. If this party 
shall have no leader, the appointment of the 
Prime Minister shall take place after the 
parliamentary members of the party elect its 
leader. 

3. In the event after general elections, no 
party wins the absolute majority in Parlia- 
ment, the Parliament after electing its Presi- 
dium shall be called to propose a Prime 
Minister, and the King shall be bound to 
appoint the one recommended by absolute 
majority vote of all members of Parliament. 
If during this sole ballot, no one obtains the 
absolute majority, the King shall then ap- 
point the Prime Minister after first having 
obtained the opinion of the Council of the 
Nation. 

4. In every other case except that provided 
in art. 93.3 the King shall appoint the Prime 
Minister after having obtained the opinion 
of the Council of the Nation. 

5. In the event of change of the entire 
Government, the Royal Decree ordering its 
dismissal or approving its resignation and 
appointment of the new Government, shall 
be countersigned by the new Prime Minister 
after he is sworn-in. 


Article 44 


The King shall convoke the Parliament to 
regular session once a year, and to special 
sessions whenever He shall deem it advisable, 
proclaiming personally or through the Prime 
Minister the opening and closing of each 
parliamentary session. 

Article 45 


1. The King shall have the power to sus- 
pend the work of the parliamentary session 
only once, by either postponing the opening 
or interrupting their continuation. 

2. The suspension of the work cannot last 
more than thirty days and cannot be re- 
peated during the same parliamentary ses- 
sion without the consent of Parliament. 


Article 46 


1. The King may dissolve the Parliament 
after having heard the opinion of the Coun- 
cil of the Nation, however the Royal Decree 
countersigned by the Council of Ministers 
must direct the convocation of the electors 
within forty-five days and of the new Parlia- 
ment within forty-five days from the day of 
the elections. 

Article 47 


1. The King shall sign, promulgate and 
publish the laws voted by the Parliament. 
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2. A bill voted on by the Parliament, but 
not signed and published within a month by 
the King, is again submitted to Parliament, 
and if the Parliament passes it again by ab- 
solute majority of all its members, the King 
shall sign, promulgate and publish it as law 
within a month. The same is applicable for 
the draft laws as well. 

Article 48 

1. The King shall issue the necessary de- 
crees for the execution of the laws, but He 
may by no means suspend their application 
or exempt anyone from the execution thereof. 

2. Laws voted by Parliament in a plenary 
session may authorize the executive power to 
publish Royal Decrees of legislative nature. 
These laws shall give only the general direc- 
tions of the intended arrangements and shall 
have the time limits within which such au- 
thority will be exercised. Royal Decrees 80 
published, and having the force of law, must 
be subjected before their publication to the 
check of the Council of State otherwise they 
shall be null and void. 

3. Matters within the jurisdiction of the 
Plenum of the Parliament according to Arti- 
cle 72 shall not be subject to delegation pro- 
vided for in the previous paragraph. 

4. On special occasions of extraordinarily 
urgent and unforeseeable necessity the King 
shall have the right, on recommendation of 
the Council of Ministers and after the con- 
curring opinion of the Constitutional Court 
as to the urgency, to issue legislative decrees. 
These must be submitted to the Parliament 
for validation within twenty days of their 
publication or within twenty days after it has 
been convened. If they are not submitted to 
the Parliament within the aforementioned 
time limits or they are not approved by it 
within three months from the time of their 
submission, they shall henceforth lose their 


effect. 
Article 49 

The King shall head the armed forces, the 
administration of which is exercised by the 
Government. He shall confer military ranks 
according to the law, to those serving in 
them, in accordance with the provisions of 
Article 131 of the present Constitution. 


Article 50 
The King shall appoint and dismiss the 


civil servants according to and with the ex- 
ceptions provided in the law. 
Article 51 

The King shall confer the established 
decorations in accordance with the provisions 
of the pertinent law. 

Article 52 

1. The King shall have the right, on recom- 
mendation of the Minister of Justice, and 
with the advice of a council, comprised in 
majority of judges, to pardon, commute or 
reduce sentences pronounced by the courts. 

2. The King shall have the right only by 
consent of the Parliament to grant pardon to 
a Minister convicted in accordance with 
Article 94. 

3. Amnesty shall be granted only in the 
case of political crimes by Royal Decree issued 
at the proposal of the Council of Ministers. 

Article 53 

1, The King shall represent the Nation 
internationally and He shall declare war on 
proposal of the Council of Ministers. He shall 
concluded international treaties or conven- 
tions except those concluded by other officials 
to which the necessary authority has been 
conferred by law. 

2. Peace treaties and agreements of alliance 
shall be communicated to the Parliament, 
when the security and the interest of the 
country so permit. 

3. Treaties or trade and other agreements 
embodying concessions which according to 
the provisions of the Constitution require a 
law, or which impose burdens to Greeks in- 
dividually, shall have no force without statu- 
tory law enactment. 
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4. Secret articles of a treaty can never 
reverse the non-secret articles. 


Article 54 


1. The King, in especially provided in- 
stances, under this present Constitution, as 
well as in other such instances at the pro- 
posal of the Council of Ministers, shall con- 
voke the Council of the Nation under his 
chairmanship. 

2. The Council of the Nation shall be com- 
prised of the Prime Minister, the Speaker of 
the Parliament, the leaders of the parties in 
Parliament, the Presidents of the Constitu- 
tional Court, the Council of State and the 
Supreme Court, the Prime Ministers who had 
served during the last decade and had re- 
ceived a vote of confidence in Parliament, the 
Chief of the General Staff of National De- 
fense and the Rectors of the Universities of 
Athens and Thessaloniki and the National 
Metsovion Polytechnic Institute. 


Article 55 


The King shall have no other powers ex- 
cept those explicitly granted to him by the 
Constitution. 


Section 2—the Parliament 


Chapter A—Election and constitution of the 
Parliament 


Article 56 


1. The Parliament is composed of Deputies, 
elected in accordance with the law through 
direct, universal and secret ballot by those 
citizens who have completed their twenty 
first year of age and have the right to vote. 

2. Those irrevocably convicted to a penalty 
whatsoever for acts or activities directed 
against the existing political or social sys- 
tem shall be denied the right to vote. 

3. The parliamentary elections shall be 
carried out simultaneously throughout the 
Country. 

4. The exercise of the right to vote shall 
be obligatory. 

Article 57 


1. The number of Deputies for each elec- 
toral district is designated by a regulatory 
decree in proportion to its legal population, 
as determined in the last census; however 
the total number of Deputies shall never 
exceed one hundred and fifty. 

2. The electoral system and the electoral 
districts shall be determined by law voted 
upon in a plenary session of the Parliament, 
and applicable each time, to the elections 
following the next pending ones. 

3. The number of electoral districts may 
not be less than ten nor more than fifteen, 
while the formation of each one of them on 
the basis of legal population, must be such, 
so as to elect a minimum, of at least five 
deputies. 

4. The election of a portion of Parliament, 
not less than one sixth and not more than 
one fifth of the total number of Deputies, 
shall be carried out uniformly throughout the 
Country on the basis of the electoral strength 
of each party. The nomination of these depu- 
ties shall be made as specifically provided by 
law on the basis of a separate list of candi- 
dates from each party in the order in which 
they are listed. These lists shall be deposited 
with the Constitutional Court and published 
at least eight days before the elections. The 
candidates appearing on the list may not 
also stand as candidates in the electoral dis- 
tricts. 

5. The number of Deputies elected in the 
electoral districts shall be determined by sub- 
tracting from the total number of Deputies 
those elected in accordance with the previ- 
ous paragraph. 

6. A party or coalition of parties which has 
not accumulated a certain percentage of the 
total valid ballots shall not be entitled to rep- 
resentation in Parliament. This percentage 
fixed by law can not be higher than one sixth 
and lower than one tenth for the parties, and 
not higher than one third and lower than one 
fourth for the coalitions of parties. 
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Article 58 


1. Political parties shall be founded freely 
by Greek citizens having the right to vote. 
These parties through their activity shall ex- 
press the will of the people and must con- 
tribute to the advancement of the national 
interest. 

2. The organization, the program and the 
activity of the parties must be governed by 
national and democratic principles. Their 
leaders and governing committee must be 
elected by representative conventions of their 
members. The Charter of every party must be 
approved by the Constitutional Court, which 
decides as to the conformity of its provisions 
in relation to the Constitution. No party 
shall have the right to participate in elec- 
tions of its Charter has not had the afore- 
mentioned approval. 

3. The political parties shall be required to 
maintain records of income and expenses, as 
well as data for checking them in which every 
type of contribution must be listed by name. 
During the month of February of each year 
they shall be required to publish their finan- 
cial statement of the previous year. 

4. The general functioning of the parties, 
as more specifically provided by law, shall be 
subject to the continuous supervision of the 
Constitutional Court, which shall have the 
right to dissolve any party whatsoever when- 
ever it ascertains serious violations of the 
Constitution or the laws. 

5. Political parties whose aims or activities 
are manifestly or covertly opposed to the 
fundamental principles of the form of gov- 
ernment or tend to overthrow the existing 
social system or endanger the territorial 
integrity of the Country or its public se- 
curity, shall be outlawed and dissolved by 
decision of the Constitutional Court, as pro- 
vided by law which simultaneously shall 
determine the consequences of the dissolu- 
tion. The Deputies of the party being dis- 
solved shall be declared deposed of their of- 
fice, and the seats held by them in Parlia- 
ment, shall remain vacant until the ter- 
mination of the parliamentary period. 


Article 59 


The Deputies shall represent the Nation 
and not only the electoral district in which 
they are elected. 


Article 60 


1. The Deputies shall be elected for five 
consecutive years commencing from the day 
of the general elections. Upon the expiration 
of the parliamentary period a Royal Decree 
countersigned by the Council of Ministers 
shall direct the holding of general parlia- 
mentary elections within forty five days. The 
new Parliament shall convene to regular ses- 
sion without fail within forty five days from 
the time the elections were held. 

2. The Parliamentary elections shall be 
carried out in any case by the political Gov- 
ernment (not care-taker) which counter- 
signed the Royal Decree proclaiming them. 

3. A Parliamentary seat vacated during the 
last year of the period, shall not be filled 
through a supplementary election, as pro- 
vided by law, when the number of the vacant 
seats does not surpass a fifth of the total 
number of Deputies. 

4. In the event of war, the Parliamentary 
period is extended for its entire duration. 
If Parliament has dissolved, the carrying out 
of elections is postponed until the end of 


the war. 
Article 61 


1. In order for one to be eligible for Dep- 
uty, he must be a Greek citizen, must have 
completed his 25th year of age on the day 
of election, must be eligible to vote in ac- 
cordance with the law, must be enrolled in 
an electoral list, and must possess at least 
a high school, general or vocational educa- 
tion diploma. 

2. No one can be proclaimed a candi- 
date, or be elected Deputy if: 

(a) he does not possess Greek nationality 
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by birth, except in case of territorial annex- 
ation, 

(b) he is a naturalized Greek male citizen 
as well as a female who acquired Greek citi- 
zenship through marriage before ten years 
have elapsed from the time of naturaliza- 
tion or the marriage, 

(c) he has not fulfilled his military obli- 
gations or has not been legally exempted 
from them, 

(d) he has voluntarily obtained the citi- 
zenship of another Country even though he 
may have rejected ft subsequently, 


(e) through an irrevocable sentence, he 


has been deprived of his political rights, for 
a period of time twice as long as that pre- 
scribed in the Court decision depriving him 
of his political rights, even though he may 
have been pardoned with lifting of the con- 
sequences, 

(f) he has been irrevocably convicted for 
murder, spying, counterfeiting, forgery, per- 
fidy, fraud, extortion, crimes against morals, 
slanderous defamation or traffic of narcotics, 
for life, except if reinstated, 

(g) he has been irrevocably convicted for 
active participation in a party, organization, 
association or union, whose aim is the prop- 
agation and application of ideas tending to 
overthrow the existing political or social sys- 
tem or the detachment of part of the terri- 
tory of the State, for life. 

3. A Deputy deprived of one of the above 
qualifications or falling under one of the 
above. negative circumstances forfeits eo 
ipso his parliamentary office, Should doubts 
arise, the Constitutional Court shall decide. 

4. No one may be elected Deputy for four 
continuous parliamentary periods. Exception 
is made for those who served as parliamen- 
tary Prime Ministers, or leaders of parties 
recognized. according to the Constitution 
and the Rules of Parliament. 

5. A member of the Government, with the 
exception of the Prime Minister and Deputy 
Prime Minister of the Government, may not 
submit candidacy for the immediately forth- 
coming elections even though he had re- 
signed before the termination of the period. 


Article 62 


1. Salaried civil servants, regular officers 
of the armed forces, of the security forces, 
and of the coast guard corps, and the fire 
department, mayors and presidents of com- 
munities, notary publics, registrars of mort- 
gages and property transfers, employees of 
local government bodies or other legal en- 
tities of public law or employees of public 
or municipal enterprises. Directors and 
presidents of administrative councils of all 
the above, cannot be elected deputies nor 
be nominated as candidates unless they re- 
sign their positions prior to being nominated 
candidates. 

2. The resignation will be submitted in 
writing. The return of such resignees to the 
position from which they resigned prior to 
the lapse of six months after the elections 
shall be forbidden. Members of the Judiciary 
and regular officers who have resigned in 
order to be nominated as candidates cannot 
return to the judiciary, the armed forces or 
the corps from which they resigned. 

3. Military personnel, civil servants or in 
general those who have assumed the obliga- 
tion to remain in the service for a fixed period 
of time shall not be permitted to be nomi- 
nated as candidates, nor elected as Deputies 
during the period of such obligation. 

- Article 63 

1. The duties of the Deputy shall be in- 
compatible with the duties of a director or 
other representative, administrative or paid 
legal counsel and employee of commercial 
companies or enterprises enjoying special 
privileges or regular state subsidy based on 
special legislation. 

2. Those falling under any of the above 
categories must state their choice between 
the Deputy position and the above tasks 
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within eight days after their election has 
been made final. In the event they fail to 
submit their statement within the specified 
time limit they automatically forfeit the 
Office of Deputy. 

3. The law can determine the incompati- 
bility of the Deputy’s position in connection 
with other positions. 

4. Deputies accepting activities or duties 
referred to in this or the previous article, 
as well as duties or activities defined. by law 
as incompatible to the position of Deputy, 
shall forfeit eo ipso their rights to it. 

5. Lawyers who have been elected Deputies 
cannot practice law except before the Con- 
stitutional Court, the State Council and Su- 
preme Court. 

6. Deputies cannot rent farm land belong- 
ing to the State, or undertake to supply the 
state, organizations, local government bodies 
or other legal entities of public law or public 
or municipal enterprises, or contract for the 
execution of municipal, or local public works 
or rent public or municipal taxes, or accept 
concessions on public land. Any violation of 
the above regulations will cause forfeiture of 
the Deputy's position and cancellation of the 
contract. Such contracts shall also be void 
when consummated by commercial com- 
panies or enterprises in which a Deputy is 
director, legal or administrative counselor, or 
@ member of a limited liability or general 
partner in a partnership. 

7. The Constitutional Court, as prescribed 
by law, shall decide on questions relating to 
restrictions, incompatibilities and forfeiture 
of the position of Deputy, as provided by law. 

Article 64 


1. It is the prerogative of the Deputy to 
resign his parliamentary post. It is effected 
as soon as the required written statement is 
submitted to the Speaker of the Parliament. 
and is irrevocable. 

2. The renegation of a Deputy to another 
party during the Parliamentary period for 
which he has been elected shall be prohibited 
and shall be considered as a resignation. A 
statement of party independence shall be 
permitted. 

Article 65 


The investigation of the validity of the 
parliamentary elections shall be assigned to 
the Constitutional Court. 


Article 66 


1. The Deputies before undertaking their 
duties shall take in the Parliament and in a 
public session the following oath: “I swear in 
the name of the Holy, Consubstantial and 
Indivisible Trinity to observe loyalty to the 
Country and to the Constitutional King, to 
obey the Constitution and the laws and to 
conscientiously carry out my duties“. 

2. Deputies of other religions shall take the 
above oath in accordance with the ritual of 
their own religion. 

Article 67 

1. No Deputy may be prosecuted or ques- 
tioned in any manner, because of an opin- 
ion or vote rendered by him during the per- 
formance of his duties as a member of the 
Parliament. 

2. By way of exception a Deputy shall be 
responsible and shall be prosecuted. accord- 
ing to the law for insulting and defaming, 
slanderously or not, a person or an authority. 
In these cases, no permission of Parliament 
shall be required for his prosecution. 

3. Whosoever publishes, or in any way dis- 
closes the contents of applications, questions 
or interpellations deposited in Parliament, 
prior to the discussions before it, or the 
forwarding of a written reply, shall be liable 
for such violations, as the Deputy who has 
deposited them. 

Article 68 

1. No Deputy may be prosecuted, arrested 
or imprisoned during the Parliamentary ses- 
sion without the permission of the Body. 
The permission shall be considered granted, 
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if the Parliament does not respond within 
forty five days from the time of transmission 
of the Public Prosecutor’s application to the 
Speaker of Parliament. Permission is not re- 
quired for in the act” crimes, as well as for 
insult and simple or slanderous defamation. 


Article 69 


1. The Parliament by means of Rules yoted 
according to Article 84, Para. 1 and pub- 
lished in the Government Gazette on the 
order of its Speaker shall define the manner 
in which it shall carry out its duties, as well 
as, all matters concerning its personnel. 

2. The Rules of Parliament ensure the 
normal and unhindered functioning thereof 
and specify the appropriate measures for this 


purpose, 

8. Rules approved by the Parliament be- 
fore they are published, shall be submitted 
to the Constitutional Court, so that the 
latter may review the constitutionality of 
its provisions. 

4. Parliament shall elect the Speaker and 
the other members of the Presidium from 
its members as provided by the Rules. 

5. The Speaker and the two deputy- 
Speakers are elected at the beginning of 
every session and for the entire duration of 
it by two thirds of the whole number of the 
members of Parliament. In the event such a 
majority is not attained, the voting is re- 
peated. If during this vote a three fifths 
majority of the whole number of Deputies is 
not attained, a third vote takes place during 
which an absolute majority of the whole 
number of Deputies is sufficient for the elec- 
tion. 

6, The Speaker shall take care for the 
maintenance of order in the Parliament. He 
shall have the authority to impose on the 
misconducting Deputies the penalty of re- 
calling them to order and recording it in the 
minutes. After three such recalls within the 
same session, he shall order the expelling of 
the Deputy for the rest of the session and 
the corresponding cut of Parliamentary re- 
muneration. 

7. The acts of the Speaker which concern 
the hiring and in general the service status 
of the personne] of the Parliament on whom 
the provisions of the ‘Constitution regulating 
the civil servants apply, are subject to an 
appeal or petition for annulment before the 
Council of State. 


Article 70 


1, The Deputies shall be entitled to a suit- 
able remuneration from the public treasury, 
which is specified by law voted on by the 
plenum of Parliament. No exemption, dis- 
charge, allowance, privilege or allocation of 
any other nature is allowed to be granted to 
the Deputies. : 

2. If a Deputy during a regular or special 
session shall be absent in more than five (5) 
meetings pér month, without the permission 
of the Parliament, one-thirtieth of his 
monthly remuneration will be withheld for 
each absence. 


Chapter B—Powers and operation of 
Parliament 


Article 71 


1. Parliament convenes ipso jure on the 
15th of the month of September of every 
year in regular session for its annual work, 
except if the King has called the body in 
session for the same work earlier and in ac- 
cordance with Article 44. 

2. The duration of the regular session can- 
not be less than three months, not including 
the time of suspension, according to Article 
45. The regular session is obligatorily extend- 
ed until the approval of the budget accord- 
ing to Article 88 or the special law according 
to the same article. 

3. The Parliament shall carry out its legis- 
lative work in plenum and in two sections: 

4. These sections are formed in proportion 
to the strength of the parties, more specifical- 
ly as provided for by the Rules of Parliament. 

5. The Rules of Parliament shall also speci- 
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fy the distribution of competence between 
the sections according to Ministries. 

6. During the period Parliament is not in 
session, a special section thereof shall be in 
operation. The provisions of the Constitution 
pertaining to the other sections shall apply 
as to it. 

7. The provisions of the Constitution per- 
taining to Parliament, if not otherwise speci- 
fied, apply to its plenary and by sections 
operation. 

Article 72 

1. Drafts and bills relating to the follow- 
ing matters shall be discussed and voted upon 
by Parliament in plenary session: the Royal 
House, the regulation of the exercising of 
the Regency, the election of Deputies and the 
definition of the incompatibility of their 
duties to other activities, the electoral system 
and the electoral districts, delegating powers 
according to Art. 48 § 2, Deputies remunera- 
tion, the abuse of civil liberties, the dissolu- 
tion of parties, the organizing. and function- 
ing of the Constitutional Court, territorial 
changes of the country, the entry and so- 
journ of foreign troops in the country or 
crossing of the country by them, the crim- 
inal liability of the Ministers, the state of 
siege, the issuance of currency, the levy of 
taxes and in general of public burdens, the 
relief or exemption from taxation, the grant- 
ing of pensions, the budget and the account- 
ing of the State, as well as, drafts and bills 
which are submitted to it by the Government 
or sections of the Parliament, after decision 
taken by the absolute majority of their 
members. 

2. The Parliament in plenary session votes 
its own Rules and those of its sections. 

3. All other drafts or bills are submitted to 
the sections, are discussed and voted by them, 
as more specifically provided by the Rules. 

4, Every dispute as to the competence of 
a section is submitted to the plenum of the 
Parliament, following a decision of the sec- 
tion which is taken by absolute majority 
vote of the total of its members. The deci- 
sion of the plenum binds the sections. 

5. The plenum of Parliament following a 
decision taken by the absolute majority of 
the whole number of the Deputies, may de- 
mand that a draft or proposal of law which 
has been pending before a section, be brought 
before it for discussion and vote. 


Article 73 


Parliament shall convene in plenum once 
during a week in order to exercise Parlia- 
mentary control. 


Article 74 


1. The Parliament shall convene in open 
sessions in the Parliament Building but may 
also, deliberate in closed sessions at the 
request of the Government or fifteen Depu- 
ties, if so decided by majority vote in a 
secret meeting. Afterwards, it shall decide if, 
on the same subject, the discussion should be 
repeated in an open sitting. 

2. The Ministers and Under-secretaries 
shall have free access to the meetings of the 
Parliament and shall be heard whenever they 
request the floor. 

3, The Parliament and the parliamentary 
committees may petition the presence of 
the Ministers and Under-secretaries compe- 
tent on the topics being discussed by them. 


Article 75 


1, The plenum of the Parliament can not 
proceed to a discussion without the presence 
of at least 50 of its members nor can it de- 
cide without the absolute majority of the 
Members present which, however, under no 
circumstances can be less than forty Dep- 
uties. 

2. No section of the Parliament shall de- 
bate without at least twenty five of its mem- 
bers being present nor may it reach any deci- 
sion without the absolute majority of those 
present which, however, can never be less 
than twenty. 
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3. In the case of a tie vote, voting is re- 
peated, and on a second tie the proposal is 
dropped. 

4. The final vote of Bills and drafts, in 
both the plenum and in the sections, is al- 
ways by name. 

Article 76 

No self-invited person shall appear before 
the Parliament to report verbally or in writ- 
ing. Petitions are presented through a Dep- 
uty or submitted to the Office. 

The Parliament shall have the right to for- 
ward to the Ministers, the reports addressed 
to it, and the Ministers are obligated to give 
clarifications whenever they may be re- 
quested. 

Article 77 


1. On the commencement of each regular 
session, the Parliament establishes commit- 
tees comprised of its members in proportion 
to the strength of the parties, for the elab- 
oration and study of Bills and drafts being 
submitted to it, 

2. The Parliament establishes Investigation 
Committees comprised of its members in 
proportion to the strength of the parties. 
The establishment of these Committees is 
mandatory if two fifths of all its members so 
request. A law prescribes the functions of 
these Investigation Committees. 

3. The establishment of Investigation Com- 
mittees on matters pertaining to foreign pol- 
icy.or to the defense of the country is not 
permitted. 

Article 78 

The right to propose laws belongs tu Par- 

lament and the Government. 


Article 79 


1. Every Bill shall be accompanied by an 
explanatory report. It is forwarded to a 
parliamentary Committee and on submission 
of its report or inactive expiration of the 
time limit set, it shall be introduced for dis- 
cussion after verbal recommendation by the 
competent Minister or Rapporteur of the 
committee, if same did not take place when 
the Bill was submitted. The above are also 
valid for the draft laws submitted by Dep- 
uties. These, however, prior to being brought 
before the parliamentary committee, shall be 
referred to a special Committee for legal 
elaboration, as the law more specifically 
provides. 

2. Bills aiming at the modification of laws 
concérning pensions or the granting of pen- 
sions or the recognition of a service which 
gives such a right, are submitted only by 
the Minister of Finance following opinion 
by the Council of Comptrollers and in the 
case of pensions which shall be borne by the 
budget of organzations of local government 
or other legal entities of public law, by the 
competent Minister and by the Minister of 
Finance. Such pension Bills must be specific, 
and the entering of provisions referring to 
pensions in laws aimed at regulating other 
matters shall not be allowed, or such bills 
will be null and void. 

3. Any and all Bills and Drafts of Law en- 
tailing additional. budget expenditure sub- 
mitted by Ministers shall not be processed 
uniess they are to be accompanied by a re- 
port of the State General Accounts Depart- 
ment specifying the expenses to be incurred. 
If such Bills and Drafts of Law are submitted 
by Deputies they are previously forwarded to 
the State General Accounts Department 
which shall be obligated to submit a relevant 
report within fifteen days. Upon inactive 
expiration of above time limit the Draft of 
Law may be processed without said report. 

4. The same applies and as to the amend- 
ments, if so requested by the competent 
Minister. In this case the State General Ac- 
counts Department is required to submit 
their report to the Parliament within three 
days. Upon inactive expiration of said time- 
limit the discussion may also. proceed with- 
out the report. 
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5. No bill or Draft of Law or amendment 
or supplement originating from the Parlia- 
ment shall be introduced for discussion, if 
entailing Public expenditure, local govern- 
ment or local entities of Public Law expendi- 
ture or curtailment of their revenues or their 
property to the end of granting salaries or 
pension or personal benefit in general, or 
refers to the general status of public serv- 
ants, local government employees or other 
legal entities of public law or public con- 
cerns, in general. 

6, A draft law entailing expense or cur- 
tailment of the revenues shall not be intro- 
duced for discussion unless accompanied by 
& special report signed by the competent 
Minister and ‘by the Minister of Finance and 
specifying the manner in which said ex- 
penses or curtailments are to be offset, 

7. All Bills introducing local or special 
taxes or any kind of dues in favour of or- 
ganizations or of legal entities of public or 
private law; must also be countersigned by 
the Ministers of Coordination and Finance, 

8. A Bill or Draft of law aiming at the 
amendment of provisions of a previous law, 
shall not be introduced for discussion if the 
entire text of the provision to be amended 
is not entered in the explanatory report and 
if the entire new provision as formulated 
after the amendment is not entered in the 
text of the Draft or the proposal. 

9. No Bill or Draft of a law containing pro- 
visions. unrelated to the main scope of the 
draft or proposal shall be entered for dis- 
cussion nor shall it acquire the effect of law. 

10. No addition to a Bill or draft of law, or 
amendment shall be introduced for discus- 
sion, nor shall it acquire the effect of law 
unless it is directly related with the main 
scope of the draft or proposal, 

Article 80 


1. Every Bill and Draft is discussed and 
voted upon once in principle, per article, 
and in its entirety. 

2. By exception, Bills and Drafts are dis- 
cussed and voted twice by the plenum of 
Parliament and at two different debates 
which are at least two days apart, during the 
first meeting in principle and per article, 
and during the second, per article and in the 
entirety, if so requested by one third of the 
entire number of Deputies up to the com- 
mencement of the discussion in Parliament. 

3. Submitted amendments are referred to 
the legal committee for elaboration, as pro- 
vided by Article 79 paragraph 1. 

4. If during the discussion amendments 
have been accepted, the voting in the entirety 
is postponed for three days from the (day) 
of distribution of the amended draft. A sec- 
ond postponement is not permitted. 

5. Amendments by Deputies, not submit- 
ted prior to the drafting of parliamentary 
committee’s report, are not introduced for 
discussion without the consent of the 
Government. 

6. A provision of law not related to the 
main scope of the law is null and void. A law 
containing more than one provision un- 
related to each other, is invalid in its 
entirety. 

7. Judicial or administrative codes drawn 
up by special committees constituted by spe- 
cial laws, can be passed by a separate law 
validating such codes in their entirety. 

8. The codification of existing provisions 
can be made by means of a simple classifica- 
tion thereof or by revalidation of abolished 
laws other than those regulating tax matters. 


Article 81 


A Bill or Draft of law rejected by Parlia- 
ment or one of its sections may not be re- 
introduced in the same parliamentary ses- 
sion nor in the section operating after parlia- 
ment adjournment. 

Article 82 

1. No tax can be levied or collected without 

a law. 
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2. The object of taxation, the tax rate, 
the procedure of assessing taxes, tax exemp- 
tions or exceptions and the granting of pen- 
sions cannot be objects of legislative 
delegation. 

3. No tax or any other financial levy can 
be imposed by a retroactive law. 

4, By way of exception, any import or ex- 
port duties or consumers’ tax levied or in- 
creased can be collected from the day the Bill 
is submitted to Parliament on express con- 
dition that the law be promulgated the latest 
within 10 days after the close of the parlia- 
mentary session. 


Article 83 


1. During its regular annual session the 
Parliament votes on the national budget of 
income and expenditures for the following 
year, and decides on the annual report 
submitted. 

2. All State income and expenditures must 
appear in the budget and the annual report. 

3. The budget is submitted to the Parlia- 
ment through the Minister of Finance at 
least one month before the beginning of the 
fiscal year and after it has been examined 
by a special committee of Deputies, it is 
voted upon as provided in the Rules of the 
Parliament. 

4, Upon the beginning of the fiscal year, the 
introduced budget shall be considered to have 
been passed, and the administration of the 
State’s income and expenditures is made in 
accordance with the provisions thereof. The 
Parliament may amend amounts specified, 
within two months from the beginning of 
the fiscal year. 

5. If for any reason whatsoever, the ad- 
ministration of the income and disburse- 
ments based on the budget becomes infeasi- 
ble then the administration shall be made as 
special law provides. 

6, If the budget or special law referred to 
in the preceding paragraph are not passed 
due to termination of the session of Parlia- 
ment, a Royal Decree issued on proposal of 
the Council of Ministers, shall extend the 
validity of the budget of the previous fiscal 
year for four months, 

7. The annual report and the general bal- 
ance-sheet of the State must be submitted to 
the Parliament at the latest within a year 
from the end of the fiscal year. They are ex- 
amined by a special committee of Deputies 
and are voted on by the Parliament in accord- 
ance with its Rules. 

Article 84 

No salary, pension, subsidy or compensa- 
tion shall be entered in the State budget or 
shall be granted without organisational or 
other special law. 

Article 85 

A law sets forth regulations relative to the 

minting and issuing of currency. 
Article 86 

1, The authentic construction of law lays 
with the legislative authority. 

2. A law not actually an interpretative Law, 
shall have effect as a new law. 

Section 3—The Government 
Chapter A—The composition of the 
government 
Article 87 

1. The government is the Council of Min- 
isters, composed of the Ministers under the 
chairmanship of the Prime Minister. 

2. By Royal Decree issued on proposal of 
the Prime Minister, up to two Deputy Prime 
Ministers may be appointed with or with- 
out portfolio. 

3. In want of a Deputy Prime Minister, the 
Prime Minister can designate, whenever nec- 
essary, one of the Ministers to provisionally 
act in his stead. 

4. The number of Ministers cannot be 
higher than twenty. 

5. A special law may regulate the office of 
under-secretaries who are invited, according 
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to circumstances, to participate in the meet- 
ings of the Council of Ministers, whenever 
their presence is considered necessary by the 
Prime Minister. 

Article 88 


1. No member of the Royal Family may be 
appointed Minister. 

2. With the exception of the Prime Min- 
ister and the Deputy Prime Ministers, no 
member of Parliament may be appointed 
member of the Government, even though he 
may resign his parliamentary Office. 

3. No one may be appointed as member 
of the Cabinet if, he lacks the qualifications 
for Deputy, as provided for under Article 
6 or if he comes within any of the negative 
conditions as per the same article. 

4. The provisions of Article 63 shall apply 
both to the Ministers and Under-secretaries. 
Lawyers appointed as Ministers or Under- 
secretaries, may not practice law. 

5. A law may establish the incompatibility 
of the office of Minister or Under-secretary 
with other activities. 


Chapter B—Scope and responsibilities of the 
government 


Article 89 


1. The Prime Minister lays out and ex- 
presses the general policy of the Govern- 
ment, secures its unity and directs its activi- 
ties towards implementation of its policies, 
and furthermore is answerable to the Par- 
liament and the King for the fulfillment of 
his mission. 

2. The Prime Minister supervises the ap- 
plication of the laws by the Government and 
the Public interest services in general and 
their proper functioning in the interest of 
the State and citizens. 

Article 90 

The Deputy Prime Ministers of the Gov- 
ernment assist the Prime Minister, or replace 
same in his absence or when he is impeded, 
as his decisions provide. 


Article 91 


1. Each Minister shall carry out the duties 
in accordance with the law pertaining to his 
office. Ministers without portfolio, shall per- 
form such duties as prescribed by the decision 
of the Prime Minister. 

2. The Under-secretaries assist the Minister 
at the Ministry to which they have been ap- 
pointed and perform such duties as entrusted 
to them by his decision. 


Article 92 


The members of the Government are 
collectively responsible for its general policy, 
each one being held personally repsonsible 
for his actions or omissions within the 
competence of his Office. 

Article 93 

1. The Government must enjoy the confi- 
dence of Parliament. Within fifteen days 
from the date the Prime Minister has taken 
the oath of office, it must seek a vote of 
confidence by the Parliament. The Govern- 
ment is also entitled to do the same at any 
other time. If during the forming of the 
Government the Parliament is not in session, 
the latter is called to session within fifteen 
days for a vote of confidence. 

2. Parliament may, by decision taken 
through an absolute majority vote of all its 
members, withdraw its confidence from the 
Government or one of its members. A motion 
of censure can not be submitted, except after 
the lapse of one year from the rejection by 
Parliament of such a motion, or from the 
approval by it of a motion of confidence sub- 
mitted by the Government. A motion of 
censure must be undersigned by at least one 
sixth of the Deputies, and the points on 
which discussion of the motion is to take 
place, must be clearly specified. 

3. By exception a motion of censure can 
also be submitted before the lapse of one 
year, if it is undersigned by the half plus one 
of the entire number of Deputies and is 
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accompanied by proposal designating a new 
Prime Minister. 

4. The discussion on the motion of confi- 
dence or censure, commences two days after 
introduction of the relative proposal, except 
if the Government should ask for the im- 
mediate opening of the debate, however it 
may not be extended beyond the period of 
three days or not beyond five days if specifi- 
cally relating to the political program of the 
Government. 

5. On motion of confidence or censure, 
voting takes place after the termination of 
the debate; it may, however, be postponed 
for forty eight hours if the Government so 
requests. 

6. A motion of confidence can not be ac- 
cepted if it is not approved by the abso- 
lute majority vote of the attending Depu- 
ties, who may in no case be less than two 
fifths of the whole number of Deputies. 

7. The Prime Minister and the Deputy 
Prime Ministers, if members of Parliament, 
are entitled to vote on the above motions. 


Article 94 


1. The Parliament is entitled to accuse 
the Cabinet members, in conformity with 
the laws on responsibility of Ministers, be- 
fore a special court which is presided by the 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court and 
composed of twelve judges drawn by the 
Speaker in public session from all the Su- 
preme Court justices and the judges of the 
Courts of Appeal who were in office before 
the indictment, according to the specific pro- 
visions of the law. 

2. No criminal action, investigation or pre- 
liminary investigation shall be assumed 
against a cabinet member before the Par- 
liament so decides. Any administrative in- 
quiry is also considered as an investigation. 
If during the administrative inquiry evi- 
dence is found that can substantiate lia- 
bility of a cabinet member, the investigators 
shall promptly interrupt the investigations 
and shall forward the evidence through the 
Public Prosecutor to the Parliament. 

3. The Parliament shall decide on the 
formulation of charges or to grant permis- 
sion for a criminal action, investigation or 
preliminary investigation against a Minister, 
following an investigation and report by the 
Administration Commissioners under Article 
127, as provided by the law. 


Section 4—The Courts 
Chapter A—Constitution of the courts 
Article 95 


1. Justice is administered by courts con- 
stituted of regular judges. 

2. In discharging their duties, judges are 
subject only to the Constitution and the 
Laws. 

3. No question or interpellation may be 
submitted or any discussion whatsoever or 
declaration may be made in Parliament con- 
cerning a trial pending before any court, 

Article 96 


1. The regular justices of any category, the 
regular members of the Council of Comp- 
trollers, and the prosecuting Attorneys are 
appointed to the initial rank by the King, 
in accordance with the law. 

2. Special laws shall determine their quali- 
fications and also their rank, salary and gen- 
eral service status. 

Article 97 

1. The members of the Constitutional 
Court, State Councellors, Supreme Court 
justices, members of the Council of Comp- 
trollers, judges of the Courts of Appeal, the 
assistant-members of the State Council and 
the Council of Comptrollers, the judges of 
the District Courts and the regular judges of 
the regular administrative courts are ap- 
pointed for life. The prosecuting attorneys 
and assistant prosecuting attorneys, the gen- 
eral Commissioners of the Council of Comp- 
trollers, the commissioners and vice~-commis- 
sioners of the administrative courts, the re- 
porters of the Council of State, Justices of 
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the Peace, magistrates, clerks of all courts 
and prosecuting attorneys offices and their as- 
sistants, Public Notaries as well as the regis- 
trars of mortgages and deeds shall be perma- 
nent, and shall hold their positions as long 
as their respective posts exist. The life-long 
or permanent members of the Judiciary and 
other Court employees may be dismissed from 
their positions only by virtue of a judicial 
decision, because of a criminal conviction, 
breach of discipline, illness or incompetence, 
confirmed as the law provides and in accord- 
ance with the provisions of Articles 116 and 
117. 

2. Retirement is compulsory for members of 
the Council of State, the Supreme Court Jus- 
tices, the prosecuting attorney and the as- 
sistant prosecuting attorneys at the Supreme 
Court, the members of the Council of Comp- 
trollers. The chief judges and prosecuting at- 
torneys of the Court of Appeal. The Presi- 
dents of the Appellate administrative courts. 
The general Commissioner of the Council of 
Comptrollers and the Commissioners of the 
Appellate administrative Court, upon com- 
pletion of the seventieth year of age all other 
regular Judges, prosecuting attorneys, com- 
missioners and assistant commissioners of 
the administrative courts retire upon com- 
pletion of the sixty fifth year of their age. 

3. Notaries public, and non-salaried reg- 
istrars of deeds and mortgages retire upon 
completion of the seventieth year of their 
age. 

Article 98 

1. The members of the Constitutional 
Court are appointed, as provided by law, by 
Royal Decree issued at the recommendation 
of the Council of Ministers following the con- 
curring opinion of the plenum of the Con- 
stitutional Court. 

2. The number of members of the Con- 
stitutional Court shall be eleven, It can, how- 
ever, be increased up to fifteen by Royal 
Decree, issued at the recommendation of the 
Ministerial Council following the concurring 
opinion of the Constitutional Court. 

8. The members of the Constitutional 
Court are selected: 

(a) among the members of the highest 
Court or University professors of law or dis- 
tinguished legal scholars and 

(b) from public personalities among those 
playing an important role in the political, 
economic, cultural and social life in general, 
scientists and scholars having made im- 
portant contributions in sectors of social 
sciences, professors of universities and public 
functionaries of the highest rank. 

4. The majority of the members of the Con- 
stitutional Court from the officials described 
must belong to the category (a) of the 
previous paragraph. 

5. The offices of President and Vice-presi- 
dent of the Constitutional Court are 
occupied by members of their Court who are 
promoted to them by Royal Decree issued on 
recommendation of the Council of Ministers. 

6. During the first period of application of 
the present Constitution, of the eleven mem- 
bers of Constitutional Court, six shall be ap- 
pointed from category (a) and the remaining 
five from category (b) of paragraph 3 of the 
present article. Their appointment is made 
by Royal Decree on recommendations of the 
Council of Ministers, after opinion of a Com- 
mittee, the composition of which is provided 
by law. 

7. All matters concerning the auxiliary 
judiciary personnel, secretarial and other 
staff of the Constitutional Court shall be 
determined by law. 

Article 99 

1. Counsels and assistant Counsels of the 
State Council are promoted as provided by 
law, by Royal Decree issued on the recom- 
mendation of the Minister of Justice with the 
concurring opinion of the plenum of this 
court. 
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2. The promotions to the positions of Presi- 
dent and Vice-president of the Council of 
State are effected by Counsels of this Court, 
by Royal Decree issued by recommendation 
of the Council of Ministers. 


Article 100 


1, Promotions, assignments, transfers and 
detachments of the justices of the regular 
civil and Criminal Courts, as well as those 
of public prosecutors and assistant public 
prosecutors, are effected by Royal Decree, is- 
sued on the recommendation of the Minister 
of Justice following a decision by the Su- 
preme Judicial Council, This Council is com- 
posed of members of the Supreme Court. If 
the Minister of Justice disagrees with a de- 
cision of the Supreme Judicial Council he 
may, within a mandatory time limit of fifteen 
days from the day he is taking notice of 
the decision, refer it to the plenum of the 
Supreme Court. The decisions of the plenum 
of the Supreme Court, as well as those of the 
Supreme judicial Council, to which he did 
not dissent, are mandatory for the Minister. 

2. Promotions to the Offices of Chief Jus- 
tice, Deputy-chief justices and Public Pros- 
ecutor of the Supreme Court are reserved to 
the members of the Supreme Court and are 
effected by Royal Decree, issued on the recom- 
mendation of the Council of Ministers. 

3. Decisions provided by this article as well 
as the administrative acts in execution there- 
of, are not subject to review by the Council 
of State. 

Article 101 

1. The assistant members of the Council 
of Comptrollers are promoted by Royal De- 
cree, issued on recommendation of the com- 
petent Minister with the concurring opinion 
of the plenum of this Court, in accordance 
with the Provisions of the law. 

2. The promotions to the offices of Presi- 
dent and Vice-president of the Council of 
Comptrollers are reserved to the counselors 
of this Court and are effected by Royal De- 
cree issued on recommendation of the Coun- 
cil of Ministers. 

Article 102 

1, The promotions, assignments, transfers 
and the detachments of the justices, the 
commissioners and Vice-commissioners of the 
administrative courts are effected by Royal 
Decree, issued on recommendation of the 
competent Minister pursuant to prior deci- 
sion of the Supreme Council of Administra- 
tive Justice. This Council is composed of 
members of the Council of State. If the com- 
petent Minister dissents to a decision of the 
Supreme Council of Administrative Justice 
he may, within the mandatory time limit of 
fifteen days from the day the decision was 
announced to him, refer the case to the ple- 
num of the Council of State. The decisions 
of the plenum of the Council of State as 
well as those of the Supreme Council of 
Administrative Justice to which he has not 
dissented, are binding for the Minister. 

2. Decisions issued according to the pro- 
visions of the present article, as well as the 
administrative acts in execution thereof are 
not subject to review by the Council of 


State. 
Article 103 


The acceptance of any other paid service, 
the practicing of any profession whatsoever, 
as well as the participation in Administra- 
tive bodies of Local Government Organisa- 
tions or other Legal Entities of Public Law, 
Public Enterprises and commercial com- 
panies is prohibited to the regular justices. 

Their election as members of the Academy 
of Athens as well as their assignment to the 
special administrative courts, provided for 
by Article 109 paragraph 3, is permitted. 


Article 104 


1. Disciplinary power over the members 
of the Constitutional Court, the State Coun- 
cil, the Supreme Court and the Council of 
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Comptrollers is exercised, in accordance 
with the law, by a council composed of two 
members from each of these courts, under 
the chairmanship—in cases concerning 
members of the Constitutional Court of the 
President of the State Council, and in cases 
concerning members of the Council of State 
the Supreme Court and the Council of 
Comptrollers, of the President of the Con- 
stitutional Court. The members of the 
Council are chosen by a drawing of lots. The 
members of the court, on the activities of 
which in its entirety or of some of its mem- 
bers the council is called upon to pass judg- 
ment, are not included in the drawing. The 
disciplinary action is taken up by the Min- 
ister of Justice. 

2. The disciplinary power over the remain- 
ing regular judges, public prosecutors and 
assistant prosecutors, is exercised by coun- 
cils composed of regular judges in accord- 
ance with the law. Disciplinary action is 
taken before these councils by the Minister 
of Justice. 

3. The decisions issued in accordance with 
this article are not subject to review before 
the State Council. 


Article 105 


The qualifications of the employees of the 
Secretariat of all courts and district attor- 
neys’ Offices are predetermined by law. The 
transfer, detachment and promotion of these 
employees is effected pursuant a concurring 
and considered opinion of the Legal Councils, 
composed of regular judges, and disciplinary 
power is exercised over them by the regular 
judges, prosecutors and assistant prosecutors 
Sey court councils, composed as the law pro- 
vides, 


Chapter B—The power of the courts 
Article 106 


1, The Constitutional Court decides on the 
construction and the extent of the powers of 
the principal state organs in accordance with 
the Constitution, upon application of the 
Government, the Speaker of the Parliament 
or a Party recognized according to the Con- 
stitution and the Rules of Parliament. 

2. The Constitutional Court decides a) on 
appeals against legislative or administrative 
acts, on the preparation or carriage of Parlia- 
mentry elections, as well as pleas against 
the validity of the elections of deputies, 
whether they refer to electoral violations in 
carrying them out, or lack of qualification. 
b) On the constitutionality of a law, legis- 
lative Decree, or on specific provisions thereof, 
in the event of publication of conflicting de- 
cisions as to it by the State Council, by the 
Supreme Court or by the Council of Comp- 
trollers upon petition by the Minister of Jus- 
tice or anyone having a lawful interest.c) On 
every other case submitted to its jurisdiction, 
by the present Constitution. 

3. The decisions of the Constitutional Court 
are irrevocable, They are published by order 
of its President in the Government Gazette, 
and from the time of their publication, the 
decisions are res judicata to all. 

4. A provision of law or legislative Decree 
if proclaimed unconstitutional by decision of 
the Constitutional Court is null and void, as 
of the time such law or decree is published or 
from the time set forth in the decision, 

Article 107 

1. Under the jurisdiction of the Council of 
State fall: 

(a) The elaboration of Regulatory Decrees. 

(b) The amendment—upon petition—of 
acts of the administrative authorities on ac- 
count of excess of their authority or viola- 
tion of a law as more specifically provided by 
the law. 

(c) The reversal, upon petition, of a final 
decision of the administrative courts for vio- 
lation of the law or excess of authority. 

(d) Any other administrative case pro- 
vided by the Constitution or the law. 
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2. A law can establish further grounds for 
reversal or annulment. 

3. The provisions of Articles 116 and 117 
of the present Constitution do not apply 
in case a. paragraph 1. 

4. Compliance with the annulling decision 
of the Council of State constitutes an obli- 
gation of the administration. 


Article 108 


1. Under the jurisdiction of the Council of 
Comptrollers fall: 

(a) Rendering of opinions on law pertain- 
ing to pensions, granting of pensions or rec- 
ognition of service for the granting of a 
pension according to Article 79, paragraph 2. 

(b) The account to the Parliament on the 
financial report and general balance-sheet. 

(c) The auditing of expenditures of the 
State agencies, of local government and other 
legal entities of public law as the law 
provides. 

(d) The auditing of rendered public ac- 
countings. 

(e) The adjudication of disputes arising 
from the auditing of rendered public 
accountings. 

(f) Recourses or appeals against the ac- 
countable actions of Ministers or other ad- 
ministrative officers, the local government 
bodies, and other legal entities of public law. 

(g) The adjudication of cases concerning 
the liability of civil servants for all damage 
incurred to the State resulting from fraud 
or negligence, 

(h) The hearing of appeals arising from 
the pension awards according to the law. 

(i) All other administrative cases specified 
by law. 

2. The provisions of Articles 116 and 117 
of the present Constitution are not appli- 
cable to the cases under aib.c. and d. of the 
preceding paragraph. 

3. The decisions of the Council of Comp- 
trollers on the assessment of those account- 
able and the awarding of pensions are not 
subject to the review by the Council of State. 


Article 109 


1. Regular administrative courts are estab- 
lished by special legislation for the adjudica- 
tion of either all the administrative disputes 
of full jurisdiction or of certain categories 
thereof. 

2. The administrative disputes and every 
other administrative case specified by law 
shall be under the jurisdiction of the regular 
administrative courts. 

3. Administrative disputes not having been 
subjected by law under the jurisdiction of 
the regular administrative courts, are adjudi- 
cated by the regular civil courts, as provided 
for by the law, except those which at time the 
Constitution comes into effect, have been 
placed by special laws under the jurisdiction 
of special administrative courts, which indi- 
spensably observe the provisions of Articles 
116 and 117 (of the Constitution). 

Article 110 


All disputes of civil law and all criminal 
cases, as well as any other case of civil law 
as determined by the law, are under the juris- 
diction of the regular civil and criminal 
courts. 

Article 111 


1. Crimes and political offenses are brought 
up before mixed courts constituted as the 
law provides, by regular judges constituting 
majority and jurors. 

2. Until the present comes into effect, 
crimes placed under the jurisdiction of the 
appeal courts by Parliamentary Acts and spe- 
cial laws shall continue to be decided them, 
provided a law does not place them, under 
the jurisdiction of the mixed courts. 

3. Press offenses are under the jurisdiction 
of the regular Criminal Courts, as provided 
by law. 

Article 112 

1. Special laws, in deviation of the provi- 

sion of paragraph 1 Article 95 shall govern: 
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matters pertaining to a) military Courts, 
naval courts and air force courts, under the 
jurisdiction of which no civilians may come, 
except for criminal offences against the secu- 
rity of the armed forces, b) special prize 
courts. 

2. Special laws regulate matters pertaining 
to juvenile courts on which the provisions 
of Articles 95 § 1, 116 and 117, may not be 
applicable, 

Article 113 


1. A law may provide that for misdemean- 
ors, certified to by Police officers, fixed fines 
may be established, payment of which ab- 
solves the violators from any further penal 
prosecutions. Those questioning whether a 
violation did occur are entitled to petition 
to be brought before the courts. 

In failure to petition for a Court appear- 
ance, the fines shall be collected within a set 
time limit, according to the law on public 
revenues. 

2. The adjudication of misdemeanors. re- 
lating to the farm lands and claims resulting 
therefrom may be entrusted to the rural 
police. Decisions issued by these authorities 
shall be subject to appeal before a judicial 
authority, such appeal suspends the execu- 
tion of such decisions. 


Article 114 


The lifting of conflicts: 

(a) between judicial and administrative 
authorities, (b) between the Council of State 
and administrative authorities and (c) be- 
tween administrative and regular courts, 
shall be decided by a mixed court consisting 
of an equal number of Supreme Court jus- 
tices and Counselors of the State under the 
chairmanship of the Minister of justice or 
his deputy as provided by law. 

Article 115 

1, Suits for mistrial against members of 
the Council of State, Supreme Court justices, 
judges of the Courts of appeal and of District 
Courts public prosecutors, assistant prosecu- 
tors. Judges of Administrative Courts and life 
members of the Council of Comptrollers are 
tried by special court constituted, as the law 
provides, by drawing lots, of one member of 
the Comptrollers, three lawyers regular or 
alternate members of the Supreme Discipli- 
nary Council and two professors of the Law 
Faculty University of Athens. No permission 
is required to commence the action of mis- 
trial. 

2. Any member of this Court belonging to 
such body, the actions or omissions of certain 
or all members of which are brought to court, 
shall be disqualified to take a seat in the 
court deciding thereon. 

3. Action for Mistrial against members of 
the Constitutional Court is not permissible 
under any provision. 

Chapter C—the functioning of the 
administration of justice 
Article 116 


The hearings of the courts are public. By 
exception, the court by its own decision, as 
provided by the law, must order the pro- 
ceedings in toto or in part, to be held in 
closed doors if the public discussion is preju- 
dicial to national imterests or the social 
order, or the armed forces or good morals, or 
public order or special reasons to protect 
the family or the private life of a person, 
suggest it. 

Article 117 


All decisions must be duly supported and 
be pronounced in public sessions. 
Article 118 
The courts are bound not to apply pro- 
visions of a law. legislative Decrees, and 
regulative acts, which are enacted in viola- 
tion of the Constitution or are inconsistent 
with its provisions. 
Article 119 
Every citizen is entitled to demand the 
protection of the court and to have the 
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opportunity to advance his views in support 

of his rights or interests before the court. 

Section 5—The Administration of the State 
Chapter A—Organizational Principles of 
the Administration 


Article 120 


1: The administration of the State is orga- 
nized in accordance with the system of de- 
centralization, as the law provides. 

2. The State is divided into districts. In 
demarkating by law these districts, consid- 
eration shall be given to the geo-economical, 
population and transportation conditions de- 
fined by law. 


Article 121 


1, The Municipalities and the Communities 
are the instruments of local Government. 

2. The election of Municipal and Com- 
munity authorities is effected through gen- 
eral secret ballot. 

3. In deviation of the provisions of the 
previous paragraph a law regulates matters 
relating to the designation of the executive 
organs of associations of Municipalities, Com- 
munities or Municipalities and Communi- 
ties. 

4. The organizations of local government 
have as their exclusive aim, the advance- 
ment of local interests and the satisfaction 
of the more general needs of the population 
of the respective district. 

Any involvement of these agencies in mat- 
ters deviating from the aforementioned aims, 
shall be prohibited, as law provides. 

5. The State exercises supervision over the 
organizations of local government according 
to the law. A law provides for the manner 
and details for application of this provision. 

6. The State provides the local self-govern- 
ment organizations with the necessary funds 
so that they may fulfill their mission, 

7. The Council of the local self-government 
organizations may be dissolved or members 
of them may be dismissed by decision of the 
Constitutional Court on motion of the super- 
vising authority because of activities against 
the territorial integrity of the State, the 
principles of the form of government, the 
social system, the security of the State and 
the political and individual liberties of the 
citizens, or because of activities in violation 
of paragraph 4 of the present article. 


Article 122 


1. The Athos peninsula extending beyond 
Megali Vigla and constituting the district. of 
Aghion Oros shall in accordance with its an- 
cient privileged status, be a self-governed 
part of the Greek State whose sovereignty 
thereon shall remain unaffected. Spiritually 
Aghion Oros shall come under the direct 
jurisdiction of the Oecumenical Patriarchate. 

All persons residing in monastic life there- 
on shall acquire Greek nationality upon ad- 
mission as novices or monks without any 
further formality. 

2. Aghion Oros shall, in accordance with 
its regime be governed by its twenty holy 
monasteries, amongst which the entire 
peninsula is divided and its territory shall be 
exempt from expropriation. The administra- 
tion shall be exercised by representatives of 
the holy monasteries constituting the hol 
community. 

No change whatsoever shall be permitted 
in administrative system or the number of 
monasteries of Aghion Oros, nor in their 
hierarchy and their position in regard to 
their dependencies; and the dwelling thereon 
of heterodox or schismatic persons shall be 
prohibited. ‘ 

3. The detailed determination of the 
Aghion Oros regimes and the manner in 
which they operate is effected by the Charter 
of Aghion Oros which in cooperation with 
the representative of the State, is drawn up 
and voted, by the twenty holy monasteries 
and ratified by the Oecumenical Patriarchate 
and the Greek Parliament. 

4. The correct observance of the Aghion 
Oros regimes shall on the spiritual side be 
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under the supreme supervision of the Oecu- 
menical Patriarchate and in the administra- 
tive field under the supervision of the State, 
which shall also be exclusively responsible 
for the safeguarding of public order and 
security. 

5. The aforementioned powers of the State 
shall be exercised within the limits of the 
Charter, by a governor, whose rights and 
duties shall be determined by law. Law also 
determines the judicial powers exercised by 
the monastic authorities and the holy com- 
munity, as well as the customs and taxation 
privileges of Aghion Oros. 


Chapter B—The administrative officers 
Article 123 


1. The civil servants, the employees of the 
Parliament, legal entities of public law and 
the organization of local government must 
owe manifest allegiance and devotion to the 
country and the national ideals: must carry 
out the will of State, and serve the people. 

2. Such capacity of those civil servants re- 
ferred to in paragraph 1 of this article, is 
absolutely inconsistent with the ideologies 
aiming at the overthrow or undermining of 
the existing political or social order or (ide- 
ologies) related to the principles and pro- 
grams of parties outlawed. 

8. A law shall regulate the manner in 
which the porvisions of the previous para- 
graphs shall be applied. 


Article 124 


1. No one may be appointed civil servant 
to a post not provided for by law and with- 
out observing the procedure of selection in 
accordance with the law. By exception and 
for a limited number of specific positions 
requiring special qualifications, appointment 
is permitted without complying to the above 
mentioned procedure in accordance, with the 
provisions of a special law. 

2. The organizational structure of every 
public service in general shall be established 
on the principle that the posts of higher and 
highest civil servants, may not exceed one 
third of the overall number of posts of the 
junior public servants. The distribution of 
higher and highest posts by grades must be 
such in each service, so that the posts in 
each of the said grades must not be in excess 
of six times the number of posts in the im- 
mediate higher grade. 

3. The engagement of casual employees of 
any type shall be prohibited. By way of ex- 
ception the engagement of employees under 
contract of civil law may be permitted in 
accordance with a special law specifying the 
exceptional or urgent need, as well as the 
duration of the employment of those to be 


engaged. 
Article 125 


1. The qualification of the state civil ad- 
ministrative servants, as well, as the em- 
ployees of all of local government organiza- 
tions or other legal entities of public law 
are specified by law. 

2. Civil servants holding organic positions 
are permanent and stay in office as long as 
the respective services and posts exist. With 
the exception of retirement due to age limit 
or dismissal as a result of judicial decision 
they shall not be transferred without a duly 
supported opinion nor shall they be demoted 
or dismissed without a specific decision of 
councils constituted according to the law 
and composed of regular civil servants by at 
least two thirds. Such decisions may be ap- 
pealed before the Council of State, as the 
law provides, 

3. The provisions of the previous para- 
graph are also applicable to (a) the employ- 
ees of the Parliament, governed as to the 
rest by the Rules of the Parliament and un- 
der the restrictions of Article 69, paragraph 
7 and (b) municipal employees, who hold 
organizational positions, with the exception 
of the community employees, for whom the 
provisions relating to permanency may be 
extended by law. 
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4. The civil servants referred to at para- 
graph one of this article shall retire from 
the service upon completion of thirty five 
years of actual publie: service, those however 
being of grade 4 and above and those em- 
ployees of special equivalent grading, at the 
completion of their 65th year of age, and 
those of lower grades after completion of 
their 62nd year. Professors of Universities 
and of equivalent institutions of highest 
education, regardless to numbers of years of 
service, shall retire upon completion of their 
65th year of age. 

5. Those directly appointed as ambassadors 
or ministers plenipotentiary, ministers resi- 
dent, secretaries general, prefects or other 
Heads of administrative districts of the State, 
the governor of Aghion Oros, the Commis- 
sioner of the State to the Holy Synod of the 
Orthodox Church of Greece, the employees 
of the Prime Minister’s Office and of the of- 
fices of the Deputy Prime Minister, Ministers 
of the Government and undersecretaries, as 
well as those of the Speaker’s office may be 
exempted by law from the requirements for 
permanence. 

Article 126 

1. No one may be appointed an employee 
to more than one salaried government post 
or post with a local government organisation 
or other legal entity of public law. By excep- 
tion, appointment to a second position may 
be permitted under special circumstances, by 
special law, in compliance however with the 
provisions of the following paragraph. 

2. The compensations or any other emolu- 
ment whatsoever paid to salaried employees 
in general from the public treasury or from 
the funds of legal entities of public or such 
of civil law for those holding a contract with 


the State or enjoying privileges derived there- - 


from because of services performed within 
the country, may not exeed in their total 
the regular monthly remuneration of their 
organizational post. Non-compliance with 
this condition discovered and determined by 
Court, entails the definite dismissal of the 
violator. : 

3. The incompatibilities prescribed for 
Deputies under Article 63 shall also apply 
to the salaried civil servants. 9 

4. No prior permission of an administrative 
authority is required for the bringing to trial 
of civil servants, employees of local govern- 
ment organization or of other legal entities 
of public law: f 

i Article 127 


1. The Parliament at the beginning of each 
session shall elect two legal experts of recog- 
nized professional standing, non-members of 
Parliament, as Commissioners of Administra- 
tion, to assist in the parliamentary control 
and application by the administrative serv- 
ices of the ‘principles of honest administra- 
tion. | ; 

2. The Commissioners of administration 
shall be elected by a two thirds majority 
vote, and failing this by absolute majority 
of the total members of Parliament reached 
at second cast. 

8. The Commissioners of Administration, 
while exercising their duties as per para- 
graph 1 of the present article, are entitled 
to have access to all files of the adminis- 
trative services, except those secret regard- 
ing national defense and security and for- 
eign policy. They act on instructions of the 
Speaker or the Prime Minister, to whom they 
submit reports and findings. 

4. The application of the provisions of the 
present article shall be determined by law. 
Article 128 

Everyone serving in the Royal Court, the 
Political and Military House and Office of 
the King, excepting the domestic personnel, 
are appointed by Royal Decree issued on 
recommendation of the Prime Minister, for 
a period of a maximum of three years. 

Armed forces personnel in active service 
may not be detached for service in the Royal 
Court for more than one year. 
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Section 6—The Armed Forces 
Article 129 

1. The armed forces are composed of the 
army, the navy and the airforce and have as 
their mission, to defend the National Inde- 
pendence, territorial integrity of the country 
and the existing political and social system 
against external or internal enemies. 

2. The administration of the armed forces 
shall be exercised by the Government 
through the Chief of the Armed Forces. He, 
as well as the Chiefs of Army, Navy and Air 
Force are selected, from amongst those hay- 
ing the qualifications according to law, by 
the Supreme Council for National Defense, 
constituted as provided for by law. 


Article 130 


1. The members of the armed forces owe 
faith and allegiance to the Country, the na- 
tional ideals and the national traditions and 
serve the Nation. 

2, The mission and the capacity of a mili- 
tary man is absolutely opposed to ideologies 
aiming at the overthrow or the undermining 
of the existing political or social regime or 
the corrupting of the national conscience of 
the Greeks, or associated with the principles 
and programs of parties outlawed. 

3. Law determines the manner of applica- 
tion of the provisions of the previous para- 
graphs. 

Article 131 

1. Promotions and retirements of the reg- 
ular officers of the armed forces are effected 
by Royal Decree, issued on recommendation 
of the Minister of National Defense, following 
a decision of service councils constituted of 
highest ranking Officers, as provided by ‘law. 

2, If the Minister of National Defense dis- 
agrees with the decision of the counell, he 
may within a mandatory time limit of fifteen 
days, after having taken notice of the deci- 
sion, to submit same to an-appellate council 
of broader composition, by highest rank 
officers. 

3. The assignments and transfers of the 
higher and highest rank officers of the armed 
forces are effected by service councils com- 
prised of highest rank officers as provided by 


law. ' 


4. The decisions of the councils in accord- 
ance with the provisions of this article are 
binding for the Minister of Nationál Defense 
and the administrative acts issued in execu- 
tion thereof, are not subject to review by the 
Council of State. 

5. The procedure for application of the 
provisions of the present article, the consti- 
tution of the councils, the jurisdiction there- 
of, as well as matters relating to promotion, 
in general of the regular officers of the armed 
crore shall be regulated more specifically by 

aw. 
Article 132 


The provision of Article 131 is accordingly 
also applied to regular officers of the security 
forces, the coastguard corps and the Fire- 
Department. The respective Councils being 
composed of higher and highest rank officers. 


PART FOUR—TRANSISTORY PROVISIONS 
Article 133 


1. Laws published to date in accordance 
with article 104 of the Constitution of Janu- 
ary ist, 1952, are considered as not being 
opposed to the present Constitution and re- 
main in force, 

2. In deviation from Article 21 of this 
Constitution it shall be permitted by legisla- 
tion to provide for the adjustment or dissolu- 
tion of such long term tenancies of fields 
and quit-rent burdens as may still exist, for 
the buying off of full ownership by holders 
of emphyteutic holdings, for the abolition 
and adjustment of real relations of a peculiar 
nature and for the taking of measures against 
the subdivision or reestablishment of small 
parcels of land which is excessively subdi- 
vided. 
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Article 134 

1. The Regent, who was appointed by the 
Proclamation of the Revolutionary Commit- 
tee, on December 13th, 1967, shall continue 
to exercise his duties until such time, as the 
first parliamentary elections in accordance 
with this Constitution will be held, except if 
the Government invites the King to return 
to Greece before that time. 

2. If prior to the above time limit, the 
Regent ceases, for any reason to exercise his 
duties, the Government by decision shall ap- 
point the new Regent. 


Article 135 


The provision of Article 57 paragraph 2 of 
the present Constitution shall not apply to 
the first two parliamentary elections to take 
place after it comes into effect. 

Article 136 

1. All laws and decrees in so far as they 
are in conflict with this Constitution are 
abolished. 

2. The Parilamentary Act of 16/29 April 
1952 shall remain in force. Constituent Acts, 
published after April 21st, 1967 and conflict- 
ing with this Constitution, shall remain in 
effect until they are abolished by law. The 
aforesaid Acts may be amended by law, but 
the provision so amended must not be in 
conflict with this Constitution. 

8. Articles 1 and 3 of Constituent Act A. of 
the year 1967 referring to the exercising of 
Constituent and Legislative Power and 
amendment of the Constitution, as well as 
any provision of identical or similar import 
of other Constituent Acts, are abolished. 

4, From the time this Constitution comes 
into effect and until the convocation of Par- 
liament, the person exercising the royal au- 
thority, shall issue on recommendation of the 
Council of Ministers, legislative decrees which 
are not subject to subsequent approval of 
Parliament. 

PART FIVE—EFFECT AND REVISION OF THE 

CONSTITUTION 


Article 137 


1. The provisions of the present Constitu- 
tion which designate the form of the gov- 
ernment as a Crowned Democracy, as well as 
the balance of the fundamental provisions 
thereof may never be revised. 

2. After the lapse of ten years from the 
approval of the Constitution by the refer- 
endum, the revision of its non-fundamental 
provisions shall be permitted, whenever the 
Parliament, through a majority vote of three 
fifths of its entire membership, so requests 
by an act, specifically designating the provi- 
sions to be revised, and voted upon in two 
votings which shall be at least one month 
apart. 

8. Once the Parliament has decided on the 
revision, the subsequent Parliament during 
its first session, shall decide on the provisions 
to be revised by absolute majority of its total 
membership. 

4. Every revision of non-fundamental pro- 
visions of the Constitution voted on, shall 
be issued and published in the Government 
Gazette within ten days of its being passed 
by the Parliament and it shall come into 
effect by a special Parliamentary Act. 


Article 138 
The present Constitution, signed by the 
Council of Ministers after its approval by 
the Greek People through referendum, shall 
be published in the Government Gazette. 
The Government is authorized to put the 
provisions of the present Constitution in 
effect by decisions published in the Govern- 
ment Gazette. 
THE COUNCIL OF MINISTERS. 
THE PRIME MINISTER, 
THE DEPUTY PRIME MINISTERS. 
THE MEMBERS, 
ATHENS, July 10, 1968. 
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THE POSTAL DEFICIT 


HON. EDNA F. KELLY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 23, 1968 


Mrs. KELLY. Mr. Speaker, many prob- 
lems have been brought to light by sec- 
tion 201 of Public Law 90-364, the Reve- 
nue and Expenditure Control Act of 1968. 
This section requires all agencies of the 
Federal Government to return to their 
employment levels of July 1, 1966. This is 
to be achieved by attrition, in that the 
overall total must be reduced each quar- 
ter by an amount equal to one in every 
four resignations, retirements, and so 
forth. 

The implications of this section on the 
various agencies of Government are cur- 
rently being reviewed by the House Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. I believe, 
however, that such a review should be 
made by the appropriate committees of 
Congress which have jurisdiction over 
these same agencies of Government. I 
do not believe that the Committee on 
Ways and Means should review the im- 
pact on employment or service that this 
section of the law has on Federal agen- 
cies. Government employment is not un- 
der that committee’s jurisdiction. 

I am in favor of efficiency and sound 
fiscal policies in Government spending, 
but not at the expense of the public, par- 
ticularly when the public is paying for 
this service. Therefore, Mr. Speaker, I 
specifically urge that the entire postal 
system be immediately reviewed by the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice, which is the proper place for a study 
of the revision of this Department of 
Government, I believe that the Post Of- 
fice Department should be placed on a 
sound, self-supporting basis, while main- 
taining, if possible, its Cabinet rank. The 
report of the President’s Commission on 
Postal Organization should be followed 
closely, as well as the recommendations 
of former Postmaster General Lawrence 
O’Brien. 

Our citizens and the needs of the time 
demand a more effective postal system 
and this cannot be achieved with the 
huge deficit under which the Depart- 
ment now operates. I place in the Recorp 
at this point statistics verifying that the 
Post Office Department has one of the 
largest deficits in Government: 


MAIL CLASS FINANCES, 1967 ADJUSTED! 
Un millions of dollars) 


Deficit 

Classification Revenues Costs or 
surplus 
Ist- class mail. 2,933.6 2,684.0 4249. 6 


A 


irmail; 
——4 and cards 


—.— $ 98. me | 
Classroom publications. 1. 8. —6.8 
— 5 publications. 123. 376.5 —252.6 
Return form 3579 88 +3.7 
Transient 2 4.4 5.3 —10 

Total 2d class 160.2 609.8 —449. 6 
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MAIL CLASS FINANCES, 1967 ADJUSTED con. 
[In millions of dollars} 


Deficit 

Classification Revenues Costs or 
surplus 

Controlled circulation publica- 

Gone, 621602). Are. AES 30, 1 41.4 11.3 
267.9 245.4 +-22.5 
610.5 841.5 —231.0 
50.2 152.2 —102.0 
N +7.2 


784. 3 862.0 —77.6 
31.7 49.4 —17.7 
T PAD aoe +4 
Total zone-rate mail 816.4 911.3 —95.0 
Special-rate 4th class 76.2 156.0 —79.7 
Total 4th class 892.6 1,067.3 —174.2 
Government mail. 170.7 152.4 -+18.3 
Free for the blind 3.9 23.9 
nternational ma 195. 199.1 —41 
8 Services 282. 381.9 —99.2 
ſonpostal services for other 
.. A ih 116.0 143.7 —27.7 
Unassignable revenues and 
TT 9.8 9.5 +.3 
Public service direct costs 117.7 —117.7 


Total, all mail and service.. 6,101.6 6,943.4 —841.8 


1 Adjusted for known cost and revenue changes. 


2D CLASS MAIL—REGULAR-RATE PUBLICATIONS 


[Definition: All except reduced-rate publications mailed for 
delivery outside counties of publication. Major users: Mainly 
mass circulation magazines and business publications. Some 
hometown papers] 

{In cents} 


Effective 
Jan. 7, Jan. 1, Jan. 1, 
1968 1989 1970 
Rates per pound: 
Editorial and news content 3. 


Advertising: 
Zones 1 and 2 (150 miles) 
Zone z 300 miles; 


SFD w 
-s è 


— 2 —— 


— — 
SSS w 


See N 


— 
7 


per pi 
Average revenue per piece. 


Average weight per pfece --- 7.8 ozs. 

A ries ae haul ARS --- 365 miles. 

Ad ing content... 51 L parent 

Annual volume. e 4,800,000,000 pieces. 


1 Deficit, $252,600,000. 
3D CLASS—BULK-RATE REGULAR MAIL 
er matter weighing less than 1 nd per 


cou and 
pes Major users: Advertisers, seed and plant 
tate an 


Effective 
Jan.7,1968 July 1, 1969 
Rates: 
Books, catalogs, and 16 cents 16 cents per 
nurserymen’s products. pound. 
Circulars and general 22 cents 22 cents per 
merchandise, pound. 
Minimum rate 3.6 cents. 4 cents per 
piece. 


Se on ton os 
Bulk permit hoſders 211.11777 162,000 tees. 


The rate will be 3.8 cents per piece on the first 250,000 
pieces mailed during a calendar year. 

2 Deficit, $231,000,000, 

5 Estimate, 
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4th CLASS SPECIAL-RATE MAIL 


[Definition: Books, sound recordings, manuscripts, academic 
theses, printed music, periodicals, 16 mm. films, fiim — 
transparencies, slides, microfilms, scientific or mathematical 
kits, catalogs and guides for some of these. Major users: 
Book publishers, book clubs, record clubs, book dealers. 
Libraries, schools, and other education institutions.] 


Average cost Be 

Averses . — — piece 31.9 cents. 
Average weight. — 

Annual volume 


1 Before public service credits. 
2 Deficit $79,700,000. 


REMARKS BY PETRAS P. DAUZVAR- 
DIS, CONSUL GENERAL OF LITH- 
UANIA, AT OBSERVANCE OF 35TH 
ANNIVERSARY OF DARIUS-GIREN- 
AS FLIGHT FROM NEW YORK TO 
LITHUANIA, LITHUANIAN PLAZA, 
MARQUETTE PARK, 67TH AND 

CALIFORNIA, JULY 14, 1968 


HON. JOHN C. KLUCZYNSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 23, 1968 


Mr. KLUCZYNSKI, Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent I submit remarks by 
Peter P, Dauzvardis, Consul General of 
Lithuania, on the occasion of the 35th 
anniversary of the flight from New York 
to Lithuania, for inclusion in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, as follows: 


In the early morning of July 15, 1933, Capt. 
Stephen Darius and Lt. Stanley Girenas took 
off from New York for Kaunas, Lithuania. 
They perished in Germany, almost at the 
border of Lithuania, during the night of 
July 17. They sacrificed their flight and their 
lives for Lithuania, and left a testament 
which said, in part: 

“This flight we make and dedicate to you, 
Young Lithuania. We will try to complete 
our chosen task, May our success strengthen 
your spirit and confidence in your own ca- 
pabilities. But, should Neptune or the storms 
of Thunder be harsh to us, hinder our path 
to Young Lithuania, and call our Lituanica 
to themselves, then you, Young Lithuania 
(young Lithuanians), must strive anew, 
sacrifice, and prepare for a new venture, to 
appease the gods of the stormy seas with 
your efforts and determination, lest they 
summon you to the Supreme Judgment.” 

At that time, the vital center of their aim 
were they and their Lituanica. Now, Lith- 
uanians and Lithuania are at this central 
core. 

Peril threatens not just certain individ- 
uals, but the entire nation and Lithuania 
itself. Therefore, all patriotic Lithuanians 
must be concerned, and must exert all their 
efforts to maintain the existence of their 
nation and to defend its statehood rights, 
today and every day, until Lithuania is again 
free and independent. 

Many significant international events in 
the history of the Republic of Lithuania 
took place in the month of July. The Lithu- 
anian-Soviet Union Peace Treaty was signed 
July 12, 1920. The United States recognized 
Lithuania de jure on July 28, 1922. Having 
occupied Lithuania by armed force, the So- 
viet Union began systematically destroying 
Lithuania in July 1940. On July 6th, 1940, 
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the Soviet puppets—the occupant’s agents— 
announced that “elections” (illegal and 
compulsory) for a so-called people’s diet were 
to be held on July 14. The occupants at the 
same time began mass arrests of patriotic 
leaders of Lithuanian organizations and po- 
litical parties. Some 2,000 persons were ar- 
rested on July 11-12. All of the candidates— 
in number only as many as there were rep- 
resentatives” to be elected—were appointed 
and confirmed by the occupant’s communist 
party. Disdaining participation in this mean- 
ingless act, in which there was no free choice, 
the Lithuanians were reluctant to vote on 
July 14. Unhappy over this open disregard, 
the fabricators of the tragic-comic elections 
proclaimed a one-day extension of voting, 
to July 15. The occupants showed a lack of 
inter-communication, however, and made a 
big blunder by forgetting to notify Moscow’s 
news agency of the change in plans. Taas 
sent “election results” to London on the first 
day, July 14, showing the “returns” as 99.19% 
for the one and only slate, the same “results” 
given for the second day of voting. 

This so-called “elected diet” met on July 
21, 1940, and without any discussion of the 
matter “voted” to sovietize Lithuania and 
join it to the Soviet Union. This was the 
most shameless act of banditry ever per- 
petrated by an armed occupant of the terri- 
tory of another state. The Department of 
State of the United States (on July 23) called 
it a wanton act of aggression carried out by 
a “devious process.” The Soviet grab was not 
and is not recognized by the United States, 
which continues to recognize Lithuania as 
an existing state, and the official recognition 
of the accredited diplomatic and consular 
representative of independent Lithuania re- 
mains in force. 

The tragedy of Lithuania, Latvia and 
Estonia is a unique international legal and 
political problem that the pragmatists fears 
to touch upon it because, according to the 
statment by a French statesman, “the law is 
on the side of the victims of aggression,” To 
resolve this and similar problems, a Captive 
Nations Assembly was formed and a “Captive 
Nations Week” was estabilshed by the United 
States Congress. This unique Captive Nations 
Week starts next week. In accordance with 
the 1959 Resolution adopted by the U.S. Con- 
gress, this week is to be proclaimed and ob- 
served annually “until such time as freedom 
and independence shall have been achieved 
for all the captive nations of the world.” 

Therefore, in commemorating the 35th 
anniversary of the Darius-Firenas flight, and 
citing the solidarity of the American Govern- 
ment and people on behalf of Lithuania and 
the other Soviet-enslaved nations, let us 
remember and carry out our heroes’ testa- 
mentary wish—so that we would not be ac- 
countable for inertia and neglect at the 
Great Judgment. Let us thank the American 
Government and the good American people 
for all their assistance to Lithuania and the 
Lithuanians. Let us remind the United Na- 
tions of the application of its Declaration of 
Human Rights to Soviet-captive nations, Let 
us participate in the Captive Nations Week 
parade in Chicago’s Loop next Satuday. As 
provided in the Resolution of the United 
States Congress and in the United Nations 
Charter, let us demand freedom and inde- 
pendence for Lithuania and for all captive 
nations. 


A FLAG FOR THE “PUEBLO” 
HON. CHARLOTTE T. REID 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 22, 1968 


Mrs. REID of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 6 
months ago this week the U.S. S. Pueblo 
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and 83 courageous officers and crewmen 
were taken captive by North Korea. 

Yesterday I invited all Members of the 
Congress, and Americans everywhere, to 
join with me in a special salute to the 
men of the Pueblo—and in tribute to a 
half million American servicemen in 
Vietnam as well—by flying their flags 
next Sunday, July 28, in a heartfelt ges- 
ture of reassurance and appreciation. 

Let me say that the response to this 
suggestion has been truly gratifying. I 
am pleased that so many of our col- 
leagues are joining in this endeavor and 
are urging the people of their districts 
and States to display their flags next 
Sunday. 

When flags go up all over America 
next Sunday, the world will be reminded 
that we remember—and we care. 


FATHER DONALD M. O'CALLAGHAN, 
VICE CHAIRMAN OF THE AMERI- 
CAN IRISH NATIONAL IMMIGRA- 
TION COMMITTEE, URGES AC- 
TION TO REMEDY IMMIGRATION 
INEQUITIES 


HON. WILLIAM F. RYAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 23, 1968 


Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, last July 3, 
Subcommittee No. 1 of the House Judi- 
ciary Committee held hearings on legis- 
lation to remedy inequities in the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act of 1965. 
Members of the American Irish National 
Immigration Committee came from 
throughout the country to present their 
views to the subcommittee. 

I include for the Recor» the testi- 
mony of the Very Reverend Donald M. 
O'Callaghan of New York, vice chair- 
man of the American Irish National Im- 
migration Committee. 

I regret that the Judiciary Committee 
has not yet taken any further action on 
this important question. My bill, H.R. 
16593, has the cosponsorship of some 36 
Members of Congress. The hour is late; 
the deadline of July 1 has already 
passed. It is critically important that we 
take legislative action during this ses- 
sion of Congress. 

Father O’Callaghan’s statement fol- 
lows: 

STATEMENT OF THE VERY REVEREND DONALD M. 
O’CALLAGHAN BEFORE SUBCOMMITTEE No. 1, 
House OF REPRESENTATIVES COMMITTEE ON 
THE JUDICIARY HOLDING PUBLIC HEARINGS 
ON IMMIGRATION, JULY 3, 1968 
We come before you today to ask in the 

light of the record that you consider our 

plea for fair play. We had a Governor in the 

State of New York named Alfred Smith who 

challenged his critics by asking them to look 

at the record. We ask you today, look at the 
record. We are not Johnny come Latelies”. 

We have been here from the beginning, We 

were with Washington at Lexington and Con- 

cord and suffered through Valley Forge. The 
names of Barry, Father of the American Navy, 

General Stephen Moylan and General Sulli- 

van not to mention Charles Carroll of Carroll- 

ton are well known in Revolutionary history. 

Benjamin Franklin tells us that the Irish 

people were with us to a man when he ad- 

dressed the Irish Parliament at that time. 

In 1779 a Committee of the British House 
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of Commons investigating the causes of the 
Revolution asked this question of Joseph 
Galloway, a delegate to the First Continental 
Congress, who later joined the Loyalists. 

Question: What were the troops in the 
service of the Congress composed of? Were 
they natives of America or were the greatest 
part of them English, Scotch or Irish” 

Galloway replied: “I can answer that ques- 
tion with precision. They were scarcely one- 
fourth natives of America, about one-half 
Irish. The other fourth English or Scotch.” 

In his personal recollections General Wash- 
ington Parke Curtis had this to say about 
the composition of the Revolutionary Army: 
“Up to the coming of the French, Ireland 
had furnished in the ratio of 100 to One of 
every nation whatever.” 

Lord Mountjoy announced to the British 
Parliament after the surrender of Cornwallis: 
“England has lost America through the exer- 
tions of Irish immigrants.” 

In the War of 1812, the second war of In- 
dependence, the only great victory was won 
by a son of Irish immigrants, Andrew Jack- 
son. His second in command on that occa- 
sion was General William Carroll. Approxi- 
mately 2,000 native born Irish fought under 
General Winfield Scott in the war against 
Mexico. The Freeman's Journal said at that 
period that one-half of General Taylor’s Army 
were Irishmen. In the war between the 
States whole Divisions of the Ancient Order 
of Hibernians went off to fight for the Union. 
The names of Meagher, Shields, Corcoran 
and Kearny figured largely in that struggle. 
A reporter of the London Times described 
the Charge of Meagher’s Brigade at Mary’s 
Heights as one of the most courageous he had 
ever witnessed. It is recorded that 300,000 
Trish born men wore the uniform of Blue 
and 150,000 died for the Union cause. Fur- 
thermore, records tell us 40,000 Irishmen 
fought for the Confederacy and the great 
patriot John Mitchell lost two sons on the 
Confederate side. General Patrick Finnegan, 
the defender of Florida and General Patrick 
Cleburne who died in action at Franklin, 
Tennessee, were born in Ireland. 

The monuments at Gettysburg with the 
emblems of Ireland on them testify of the 
love and loyalty of these people for our 
country. The War against Spain in 1898 gave 
us the Ballad of Kelly, Burke and Shea. Love 
and loyalty to these United States was a gain 
shown by the sacrifices of these people. The 
history of the First World War period illus- 
trates the Irish tradition of devotion to the 
United States. General Pershing had crossed 
the Rhine to visit the American Army of 
Occupation, He came upon a regimental flag 
that had so many campaign ribbons on it 
that it couldn’t stand up straight and he 
asked his Aide for the name of the Regi- 
ment. He was told it was the 69th of New 
York. His answer was: “I should have 
known.” In the Center of New York there 
stands a statue of Father Francis Patrick 
Duffy, the heroic chaplain of the 69th, its 
famous commander during that period was 
William J. “Wild Bill” Donovan. 

World War II gave us the names of Colin 
P. Kelly, Admiral Daniel Callahan who went 
down in the Coral Seas and Father Joseph 
O'Callahan who was the first minister of 
Religion ever to receive the Congressional 
Medal of Honor. The Korean War gave us 
fresh Irish. American heroes and only re- 
cently there came back to New York a man 
with the Congressional Medal of Honor 
named Robert Emmet O’Malley. 

Under the present law most of these peo- 
ple could never have come here. How shall 
we sum up the record? We can do it at no 
better way than by quoting the poet, John 
Boyle O'Reilly, Editor of the Boston Pilot. 


“No treason do we bring from Erin 
Nor bring we shame nor guilt 
The sword we hold may be broken 
But we haven't dropped the hilt. 
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“The wreath we offer to Columbia is 
fastened of thorns not bought 
And the hearts we bring are saddened 
by the thoughts of sorrowful days 
But the hearts we bring for freedom 
are washed in a people’s faith out- 
living a thousand years.” 


The contribution of the Irish to the 
Labor Movement of this country dates from 
the very beginning. Economically they were 
poor. They fought for the rights of man in 
the coal regions of Pennsylvania. One of 
their sons was Terence Powderly who 
founded the Knights of Labor. This orga- 
nization condemned in French Canada was 
saved by the far seeing and courageous ac- 
tion of James Cardinal Gibbons of Balti- 
more born in New Orleans and raised in 
County Mayo, Ireland. He was abetted and 
encouraged by Archbishop Ireland of St. 
Paul, a native of Burnchurch County, Kil- 
kenny, Ireland, Bishop Dennis O’Connell, a 
native of the County Cork, Ireland and 
Bishop Keane, a native of the County Done- 
gal, Ireland, 

The contribution of the Irish to the yarious 
churches has been prominent, Whereas they 
have contributed a good measure to the 
Episcopalian, Presbyterian and Methodist 
Churches they were the great influence in 
fashioning the Catholic Church in this coun- 
try and making it thoroughly American, The 
names of Carroll, Father of the American 
Heirarchy, England a native of County Cork, 
Hughes of New York, a native of the County 
Tyrone are but a few of many. 

The contribution of the late Cardinal Spell- 
man to our Armed Forces to mention just 
one of the many facets of his life is well 
known. 

In Chicago there is Cardinal Cody, a son 
of Irish immigrants. In Boston there is Car- 
dial Cushing, a son of Irish immigrants. In 
New York there is Archbishop Cooke, a son 
of the Irish immigrants. In San Francisco 
there is Archbishop McGucken, the son of 
Trish immigrants. It should be noted that 
under the present laws these men would 
never be here because their parents couldn’t 
come here. 

We would like to call your attention to a 
monument in this city in a public square 
dedicated to the Nuns of the Battle Field. 
This is a tribute to these valiant women who 
during the Civil War nursed the Blue and 
the Gray, for we had no organized nursing 
service at that time. Most of these women 
were of Irish birth and extraction. This mon- 
ument was erected due to the interest of the 
Ladies Auxillary of the Ancient Order of 
Hibernians to express the gratitude of the 
Nation to these heroic women. Now Irish 
nuns and teaching brothers will have to wait 
two years and more to get into our country. 
We find it hard to believe that it could be 
said of our America that “eaten bread is soon 
forgotten.” 

The contributions of the Irish immigrant 
to sports, the theatre and the arts are well 
known and time does not permit us to go 
into all of that today. We have been told of 
today the Irish do not wish to come here. 
From 1963-67 a total of 69,600 people have 
left the 26 Counties of Ireland to live else- 
where, This number averages out at 17,400 a 
year. Most of these Irish young men and 
women are going to Britain, Canada and 
Australia. Few are coming to the United 
States because our present immigrant laws 
stops them from coming here. For example 
1965, the year that the new immigration law 
was passed a total of 5,558 Irish immigrants 
landed here in the United States, out of a 
total of 17,400 who left Ireland that year. 
This was the last year of open immigration 
for the Irish into the United States. 

In 1966, 1,741 immigrants arrived here. 
However, 4,725 immigrants in that same year 
made application to come. 
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Years ago the Congress enacted an immi- 
gration policy which was not of our seeking 
but which was beneficial to us. Our country 
did not lose by this policy in view of our 
contribution. We recognize this policy was 
unfair and consequently when changes were 
proposed we did not object. The State De- 
partment at that period offered a projection 
which showed that over 5,000 Irish would still 
be able to come in here each year. We do 
not believe that we should be blamed and 
penalized because of an immigrant policy 
which was not of our creation. It is constant- 
ly mentioned that we gained out of this 
policy, but there were others besides us. On 
December 12, 1967, Cardinal Cushing of Bos- 
ton endorsed the work of American-Irish Na- 
tional Immigration Committee. H.R. 16593 
introduced by Congressman Ryan of New 
York together with 23 others has received 
the endorsement of the same Prelate as well 
as many others. It will not take away from 
the gains of others made in 1965, but it will 
help to provide a great mixture of immi- 
grants to the advantage of our own country 
and to the advantage of those lands that 
traditionally supplied-us with our immi- 
grants. i 


PETITION FOR REDRESS OF 
GRIEVANCES 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK | 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 23, 1968 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, since filing 
the petition for redress of grievances by 
retired officers of rank and experience 
on May 1, 1968, with the clerk, I have 
received an additional signature, and add 
the name of Brig. Gen. Richard B. 
Moran, U.S. Army—retired—to the list 
of original petitioners. 

I also insert his petition following my 
remarks in the Recorp: 

A PETITION TO THE GOVERNMENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


Whereas we, who have served our country 
long and faithfully, are grieved and shocked 
at the manner in which the war in Vietnam 
is being conducted, wasting our blood and 
treasure without hope of victory, and 

Whereas experienced professionals all agree 
that the control of the conduct of the war 
cannot be successfully accomplished from 
Washington by civilian. politicians not fitted 
by training or experience, and 

Whereas many of our greatest former mili- 
tary leaders have publicly stated in Science 
& Mechanics Magazine of March, 1968, that 
this war can be won in 6 to 8 weeks or less: 

Therefore, we respectfully petition the 
Government of the United States, in ac- 
cordance with the First Amendment of the 
Constitution of the United States of America 
for a.redress of these grievances: 

That the Congress assert its constitutional 
right and duty by declaring war against 
North Vietnam. 

That the Chief Executive mobilize our 
armed forces according to recommendations 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, placing us in 
the position of strength that we occupied 
at the close of World War II, through a crash 
re-armament program. 

That the military commander in the thea- 
ter of war be given the responsibility and 
authority for its rapid and victorious con- 
clusion, 

That the U.S. Government inform all na- 
tions that we are at war with North Vietnam, 
will attack all targets and that they should 
be guided accordingly. 
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That the Government of the United States 
secure the services of the 600,000 Free Chinese 
Armed Forces for prosecution of the war, as 
offered by Free China. 

That P.L. 87-297, the Arms Control & Dis- 
armament Act be instantly repealed and the 
Arms Control & Disarmament Agency under 
the State Department be immediately 
abolished. 

That every person in public office or mili- 
tary command whose loyalty to the United 
States and its Constitution is by their acts 
shown to be diluted by other loyalties inimi- 
cal thereto, be promptly cashiered or im- 
peached, as provided in the United States 
Constitution. 

That the criminally insane policy of relay- 
ing our strategic and tactical plans for con- 
duct of the war in Vietnam to the communist 
controlled Security Council of the United 
Nations be stopped instantly. 


MAGGIE KILGORE INAUGURATED 
AS PRESIDENT OF WOMEN’S 
PRESS CLUB 


— 


HON. JOHN M. ASHBROOK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 23, 1968 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, the 
Daily Record, of Wooster, Ohio, recently 
editorialized that “It’s nice to see recog- 
nition go to someone you know.“ 

I would agree and add that it is even 
nicer when you know the recognition is 
well-deserved and that the job that goes 
with it is in good hands. 

We are both speaking of the recent 
inauguration of Margaret Kilgore as 
president of the Women’s National Press 
Club. 

Maggie Kilgore can be justly proud 
of this notable achievement. I wish to 
add my congratulations to the many she 
has already received and note that it is 
fitting that the Daily Record should come 
up with such a fine lead editorial in her 
honor. à 

I extend my personal best. wishes and 
I am sure that, as usual, her tenure as 
president will be another job “well done.” 

I include the editorial at this point: 

FORMER WOOSTERIAN Is WOMEN’S PRESS 

CLUB PREXY 

It’s nice to see recognition go to someone 
you know. Margaret Kilgore who began her 
journalistic career on the Daily Record was 
recognized by the humble and the great 
Wednesday in Washington. She was inaugu- 
rated president of the Women's National 
Press Club. 

“Happy,” as she is known by many 
Woosterians, worked at the Daily Record 
two summers following her first and second 
years at Stevens College at Columbia, Mo. 
She then went to Syracuse University. After 
graduation she joined United Press Inter- 
national in Columbus. That was ten years 
ago, and she is still with UPI, but now 
as a Washington correspondent. 

Happy’s articles have appeared frequently 
in the Daily Record under her signature. 
She has had many important assignments. 

Wednesday night Vice President Hubert 
Humphrey telephoned her personally to tell 
her that it would be impossible for him to 
attend the inaugural. The Vice President 
was ill, confined to his bed by his doctor's 
orders. But many came. Senator Lausche 
and Senator Young were there, as was Rep- 
resentative Robert Taft. Pennsylvania’s two 
senators, Scott and Clark, came. And there 
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were many well known in the media (news- 
papers and television). Liz Carpenter, Lady 
Bird’s secretary, was on hand. 

Mr. and Mrs. Jerry Footlick were present, 
Jerry is now news editor of the National 
Observer. He is a native of Wooster, gradu- 
ated from Wooster High School and the 
College of Wooster. He worked at the Daily 
Record for years. After graduating from 
Wooster, he obtained a law degree at Har- 
vard. 

Maggie (that's what they call her in Wash- 
ington) has a big year ahead. She'll do well, 
we know. And many of us “who knew her 
when” will enjoy basking in reflected glory 
as she goes on to further achievements. 


ENFORCEMENT IS THE ANSWER TO 
OUR PROBLEMS 


HON. JAMES H. (JIMMY) QUILLEN 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 23, 1968 


Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
always said that enforcement is the 
answer for the problems which confront 
America today. Enforcement certainly 
could stop the violence—the burning, the 
looting, the rioting, and the murdering 
that has been going on in our streets. 

On the floor of the House recently I 
said: 


The President of the United States goes on 
television and calls on the Congress to act. 
This is a deliberate act, in my opinion, to 
evade and shirk the issue at hand. He cannot 
place the blame on the Congress of the 
United States. It is in his hands, and he has 
consistently failed to enforce the laws of this 
land already on the books as a result of 
Congressional action, 


I read with interest and applause the 
editorial in the Knoxville Journal for 
Monday, July 15, 1968, and I insert it 
here for the readers of the RECORD. 

ENFORCEMENT Is THE ANSWER 


To top off last week’s work, the House voted 
Friday to create a special joint congressional 
committee to investigate crime. It sent to 
the Senate by a roll-call vote of 318 to 12 
a resolution to set up a committee of seven 
Representatives and seven Senators with in- 
structions to come up with some recommen- 
dations by next January when the committee 
would cease to exist. 

Members would be appointed by the 
speaker of the House and president pro tem 
of the Senate, with not more than four 
from each branch belonging to the same 
party. 

Rep. Claude Pepper (R-Fla.) said: “Con- 
gress has a responsibility to try to deter crime 
and to determine all aspects of its elements, 
causes and extent.” 

The country is likely to assume with con- 
siderable accuracy that the most important 
aspect of this legislative action is recog- 
nition of the high priority which a reduc- 
tion in crime and violence occupies in the 
minds of a majority of Americans, regardless 
of race or creed. To put it bluntly, the bill 
hot-rodded through the House bears all the 
earmarks of a political maneuver. 

Not only the President’s National Advisory 
Commission on Crime and Disorder, which 
has been widely criticized as being an exer- 
cise in postulating certain conclusions and 
then digging up supporting “evidence” to 
prove them, but innumerable other investi- 
gations of crime and violence have been 
ground out in the past few years. The Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation, the agency 
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whose business it is to combat crime, fur- 
nishes the nation with monthly reports not 
only on the incidents of crime but also with 
background material on its causes, In this 
session of Congress, a piece of legislation 
was enacted to enable law enforcement offi- 
cials to deal more effectively with the crim- 
inal element. This law included provision for 
substantial grants of money to beef up police 
departments and other law enforcement 
agencies, as well as legalizing the use of 
electronic devices, under court jurisdiction, 
to enable enforcers to cope with highly or- 
ganized crime such as conducted by the 
Mafia and similar organizations. 

In a sentence, it will seem to many of us 
that aside from emphasizing the necessity 
for stepped up activity in suppressing vio- 
lence and civil disorders, the investigation 
proposed is unlikely to add anything to what 
the public or law enforcement agencies al- 
ready know about the problem. We already 
have the necessary laws on the books. 

As Rep. Charles A. Halleck (R-Ind) com- 
mented on this bill, “The time has come in 
this country to do something about violence 
instead of investigating it. What we really 
need is some hardheaded law enforcement.” 

It might be added that “law enforcement” 
in this context should include a change on 
the part of the judiciary at all levels from 
the leniency which it has, in the past few 
years, adopted as judicial policy. This theory, 
which many of us give the US Supreme Court 
credit for originating, has been so widely 
adopted that the criminal, as.such, is really 
never guilty of his crime. On the other hand, 
the really guilty party is society. 

So long as the concept of individual re- 
sponsibility is abandoned by the courts or 
by law enforcement agencies, all the investi- 
gations made by committees of Congress or 
anybody else will contribute little to reduc- 
ing the crime rate. 

In an address delivered by Richard M. 
Nixon under the title of Toward Freedom 
From Fear,” the presidential candidate in- 
cluded the following observations: 

“In the last seven years while the popula- 
tion of this country was rising some ten per- 
cent, crime in the United States rose a stag- 
gering 88 percent, If the present rate of new 
crime continues, the number of rapes and 
robberies and assaults and thefts in the 
United States will double—by the end of 
1972. 

“This is a prospect America cannot accept. 
If we allow it to happen, then the city jungle 
will cease to be a metaphor. It will become a 
barbaric reality, and the brutal society that 
now flourishes in the core cities of America 
will annex the affluent suburbs. This nation 
will then be what it is fast becoming—an 
armed camp of 200,000,000 Americans living 
in fear. 

“But, to stop the rising crime rate and 
to reduce the incidence of crime in America, 
we must first speak with a new candor about 
its causes and cures. 

“We cannot explain away crime in this 
country by charging it off to poverty—and 
we would not rid ourselves of the crime 
problem even if we succeeded overnight in 
lifting everyone above the poverty level. The 
role of poverty as & cause of the crime up- 
surge in America has been grossly exag- 
gerated—and the incumbent administration 
bears major responsibility for perpetuation 
of the myth. 

“On October 16, 1964, the President said 
that, The war on poverty which I started 
is a war against crime and a war against 
disorder.“ If the President genuinely ac- 
cepted that proposition, the near 50 percent 
increase in crime rate since 1964 would be 
adequate proof of the utter failure of the 
government’s war on poverty. 

“But the war on poverty is not a war on 
crime; and it is no substitute for a war on 
crime, It is certainly true that rising pros- 
perity will gradually reduce the number of 
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those below the poverty level, and eliminate 
many of the conditions in which crime is 
likely to flourish. 

“But poverty cannot begin to explain the 
explosion of crime in America, In recent 
years, this nation has grown wealthier and 
its riches have been more widely distributed 
than in any other country in the world. And 
yet crime has been going up about three 
times as rapidly as the GNP. 

“One of the operative principles of a free 
society is that men are accountable for what 
they do. No criminal can justify his crimes 
on the basis of some real or imagined griev- 
ance against his society. And our sympathy 
for the plight or the past of a criminal can- 
not justify turning him loose to prey again 
upon innocent people. 

“In the preamble of the Constitution of 
the United States, this country set it as a 
goal to ‘establish justice’ in these states. 
Just as justice dictates that innocent men 
go free, it also means that guilty men pay 
the penalty for their crimes. It is that second 
part of justice to which the nation must 
begin to address itself in earnest.” 


AMERICAN UNIVERSITY: PROGRESS 
RATHER THAN JUST PROTEST 


HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 23, 1968 


Mr. MATHIAS of Maryland. Mr. 
Speaker, to many Americans the most 
startling aspect of the violence and in- 
temperance abroad in this country has 
been the rash of outbreaks on our cam- 
puses. The exercise of reason, intelligence 
and insight is so basic to higher educa- 
tion that it is particularly distressing to 
see our proudest educational institutions 
disrupted and in some cases severely 
damaged by irrationality, imprudence 
and breakdowns of understanding. 

Far too little attention has been paid 
to those colleges and universities where 
administrators, faculty and students, 
working together, have managed not only 
to keep the peace, but to convert protest 
by a few into progress for the many. 
Such an institution is the American 
University. 

When a relatively small group of 
students began to protest and issue de- 
mands at American University this 
spring, the school administration re- 
sponded not with hostility but with an 
admirable blend of hospitality and 
firmness. Violence and disruption were 
precluded by the prompt formation of an 
ad hoc committee of students, faculty 
members, and administrators. This com- 
mittee considered the students’ griev- 
ances and recommendations at a series of 
discussion meetings, which were not only 
open, but were broadcast all over the 
AU quadrangle. 

All student complaints were thor- 
oughly reviewed and, where grievances 
were found to be well grounded, improve- 
ments and reforms were made. Most im- 
portant, the ad hoc committee suc- 
ceeded in establishing an atmosphere of 
cooperation and mutual respect, the type 
of elimate in which immediate progress 
could be made and communications and 
dialog can be continued. 
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Mr. Speaker, I believe that the admin- 
istration, faculty, and students of Ameri- 
can University deserve a great deal of 
credit for their accomplishments this 
spring and the constructive example they 
have set for other institutions. As Mr. 
Norman Cousins, the editor of the Satur- 
day Review, pointed out in an editorial 
in his July 6 issue, “it is unfortunate” 
that “almost no attention is being paid to 
campuses such as American Universify.” 
I trust that AU will receive the notice it 
has earned. 

Under unanimous consent I submit Mr. 
Cousins’ editorial, “The Crusade for Law 
and Order,” for inclusion in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, as follows: 

THE CRUSADE FoR LAW AND ORDER 


According to newspaper reports, Governor 
Ronald Reagan of California has blamed the 
“spirit of permissiveness” for the death of 
Senator Robert F. Kennedy and for much of 
the violence in the land. He has called spe- 
cial attention to the role of “so-called lead- 
ers” and the courts in fostering attitudes of 
irresponsibility and lawlessness. Governor 
Reagan has declared that he will not tolerate 
this kind of permissiveness in California. 

Since the assassination took place in Cali- 
fornia, and since Mr. Reagan has blamed per- 
missiveness for it, and since he has said that 
governors should not tolerate permissiveness, 
what does this say about the Governor of 
California? This question is not more absurd 
than the progression of absurdities em- 
bedded in Mr. Reagan’s remarks. 

Nor is it absurd to ask whether Governor 
Reagan is aware of the contribution to the 
atmosphere of casual violence and crime 
made by television and the film industry, the 
production headquarters of which is Holly- 
wood, California. Brutality, sadism, murder, 
and cheap sex are mass-produced in Califor- 
nia and constitute one of the state’s leading 
sources of revenue. Mr. Reagan himself is a 
product of this particular industry and was 
featured in many Westerns, the trademark 
of which is the quick draw and the lightning- 
fast trigger finger, depicted as being among 
the highest of the manly virtues. Mr. Reagan 
didn’t produce or distribute these films, nor 
did he personally sit millions of children 
down in front of TV screens, desensitizing 
the youngsters to the fragility of life and the 
need for respect for law; but it is Mr. Reagan 
who has said that governors should not tol- 
erate those things that make violence. 

Obviously, the Governor of California can- 
not tell Hollywood what to do. It is ludicrous 
to suppose that the problem of violence on 
TV or films, or the problem of violence in 
general, can be done away with by simple 
ukase issued from any state capitol, There 
is a multiplicity of causes, just as there is a 
multiplicity of effects, and basic approaches 
are necessary. The atmosphere of violence 
fostered by Hollywood is not a state problem 
but a national one. 

Our purpose in calling attention to Gov- 
ernor Reagan’s remarks is not to engage 
in petard-hoisting but to illustrate the kind 
of nonsense now being retailed across the 
nation on the subject of violence. Easy 
answers are filling the air. What most of 
them have is common is the call for a 
crackdown. It is made to appear that if only 
we beef up the police and encourage them 
to act tougher the nation can be restored 
to its serene ways. More energies are being 
mobilized to combat effects than are being 
summoned for confronting the underlying 
causes. Repression seems to be primary; pre- 
vention is secondary. And nothing is more 
characteristic of the kind of advice that 
is so freely offered these days on the subject 
of law and order than the emphasis being 
put on the need to crack skulls rather than 
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the need to combat the despair and humilia- 
tion which make protest inevitable. It is 
ironic that a nation born out of protest 
should be putting such high priority on sub- 
duing protest rather than scrutinizing it 
and seeking to meet it in the only basic way 
it can be met. Law in a free society is much 
more than an army of heavily armed police- 
men wading into a crowd; law is first of all 
a system of justice, political and social, de- 
signed primarily to keep people from being 
pushed around by other people or by the 
state itself, and to enable people to live 
fuller and freer lives. 

The best way to make law work is to make 
justice operational. Some of the same law- 
makers who have said the nation couldn’t 
possibly afford an adequate antipoverty pro- 
gram have no difficulty in finding as much 
money as may be necessary to expand police 
forces or to equip the police with weapons 
of enlarged destructiveness. Similarly, bil- 
lions of dollars are instantly available for 
Vietnam, where our announced objective is 
to give peope the right to choose their own 
government. Americans who live in the ghet- 
tos have clearly chosen to improve their 
own station in life, yet some of the men 
who make the laws do not seem to com- 
prehend this kind of self-determination and 
their own clear responsibility to help make 
it work. 

Another unhappy characteristic of many 
of the easy answers now being offered for 
eradicating violence is the collapse of dis- 
tinctions. An important distinction must be 
made between people who are caught up in 
political and social upheaval and people in- 
volved in organized crime. Respect for law 
and order is not advanced when police deal 
with both groups as though they are dealing 
with the same thing. The same is true of 
student demonstrations. A distinction must 
be made between the many students who are 
demonstrating for increased participation in 
the decisions that affect their lives, and the 
few students who are exploiting this under- 
lying situation for their own avowed destruc- 
tive ends. (It is unfortunate that Columbia 
University, where relations broke down, 
should dominate the headlines, while almost 
no attention is being paid to campuses such 
as American University, in Washington, D.C. 
where student protest has been imagina- 
tively and responsibly met and where a pat- 
tern of strong student-facility-administra- 
tion cooperation is being worked out.) 

The easiest way of creating a nation of law 
and order is to establish a police state. The 
business of carrying out the laws in a free 
society, however, is somewhat more com- 
plicated. Here we face the undoubted fact 
that free societies have not been able to 
meet all their problems without a certain 
degree of clamor and chaos. But we will at 
least serve ourselves and advance our pur- 
poses if we understand our own historical 
background and if we learn to resist easy 
answers. The attack on violence requires not 
just superior counter-violence but a spirited 
and morally imaginative upgrading of our 
entire way of life. 


CARROLL COUNTY CAREER GI DIES 
IN VIET MORTAR ATTACK 


HON. CLARENCE D. LONG 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 23, 1968 


Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
Sp5c. John H. Feezer, a fine young man 
from Maryland, was killed recently in 
Vietnam. I wish to commend his bravery 
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and honor his memory by including the 
following article in the RECORD: 


CARROLL COUNTY CAREER GI Dies IN VIET 
MORTAR ATTACK 

An Army combat engineer from Carroll 
county was killed in Vietnam Sunday, the 
Department of Defense announced yester- 
day. 

The dead soldier is Spec. 5 John H. Feezer, 
whose home address is adjacent to the How- 
ard county community of Marriottsville on 
Brangles road. 

Specialist Feezer, according to his mother, 
Mrs. Wilda Feezer, was a career soldier and 
had just reenlisted for six years. He had 
been in the Army since April, 1964, and was 
on this third tour of duty in Vietnam. 

She said he was with the 14th Engineer- 
ing Battalion (Combat) stationed within 3 
miles of the border zone. 

Her son was killed in a mortar barrage 
of his base camp, she said. 

In addition to his mother and his father, 
William L. Feezer, survivors are his two 
brothers, Robert and Walter Feezer, and his 
two sisters, Victoria and Robin Feezer. 


ANNIVERSARY OF COMMONWEALTH 
OF PUERTO RICO 


HON. JACOB H. GILBERT 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 23, 1968 


Mr. GILBERT. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased today to congratulate the 2,700,- 
000 American citizens of Puerto Rico who 
are celebrating the 16th anniversary of 
the founding of their Commonwealth. 

The triumphs of this segment of the 
American community is, indeed, remark- 
able. Less than two decades ago, the per 
capita income of Puerto Rico was $121 
a year. Last year, the per capita income 
passed $1,000 and is still growing. The 
dynamism of Puerto Rican life is a lesson 
for all of us to behold. 

The Puerto Ricans call it “Operation 
Bootstrap” and it has been a massive 
effort at self-improvement, assisted by 
the people of mainland United States 
but truly Puerto Rican in conception, 
inspiration, and execution. This island, 
with its unsurpassed natural beauty, is 
no longer a simple agricultural society. 
It is now a modern land, based chiefly on 
manufacturing, with modern transporta- 
tion and communications. Without any 
loss of its ancient charm, Puerto Rico 
has exploded into today’s world and is 
making its presence felt. 

I have often been to Puerto Rico, Mr. 
Speaker, and I have marveled at what I 
saw. I saw in San Juan a vital and mod- 
ern city of 500,000 people. I saw factories 
that are technologically magnificent and 
I saw farms that are cultivated by the 
most up-to-date methods. I saw fine 
ports, highways, and air terminals. Most 
important of all, I saw a people hard at 
work, determined to keep raising their 
standard of living, to make Puerto Rico 
a land that is rich not only in material 
things but also in the indefinable quali- 
ties—friendliness, freedom, serenity, cul- 
ture—that distinguishes the good from 
the humdrum life. 

Mr. Speaker, I am proud of what we 
Americans of the mainland have taught 
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Puerto Ricans, but I hasten to add that 
Puerto Rico has much to teach us. It can 
give us many lessons on how to break 
through the barriers of poverty, for 
Puerto Rico has certainly succeeded 
better than any land in our times in the 
challenge of economic development. But 
I refer also to its government, because 
Puerto Rico has shown that it has 
mastered the skills of self-government 
and combines liberty with administrative 
efficiency to a remarkable degree. The 
Puerto Rican constitution follows our 
own, but goes further in providing 
specific guarantees of freedom of the 
press and minority political representa- 
tion in its House and Senate. Further- 
more, the constitution: Prohibits dis- 
crimination on account of race, color, 
sex, birth, social origin or condition, and 
political or religious ideas; and recognizes 
the right of labor to organize, to bargain 
collectively, to strike and to picket ac- 
cording to procedures established by law. 

This constitution is not simply a piece 
of paper. It is the hallmark by which the 
people of Puerto Rico live. 

But we must not pretend, Mr. Speaker, 
that Puerto Rico has succeeded in the 
brief period of Operation Bootstrap in 
solving all its problems. Its unemploy- 
ment rate remains high, and for that rea- 
son many Puerto Ricans have come to 
the mainland as jobs call out to them. 
There are now three-quarters of a mil- 
lion Americans of Puerto Rican birth or 
parentage in New York City, half again 
as many as in San Juan. Because they 
are unskilled, they often must take jobs 
at the bottom of the ladder. They work 
in our garment factories, manufacturing 
plants, hotels, restaurants, laundries, 
hospitals and other industries. In New 
York alone, they earn some $800,000,000 
a year and pay $60 million in taxes. Their 
life in the continental United States is 
hard, for they have had to adjust to new 
customs, harsh weather, difficult living 
and working conditions. But they have 
shown themselves ambitious and hard- 
working, decent and law-abiding. New 
York is fortunate to have this wonderful 
community within its boundaries, for 
Puerto Ricans have been good Americans. 

So I congratulate the Puerto Rican 
people—on the island and on the main- 
land—on the anniversary of the founding 
of the Commonwealth. I am proud, Mr. 
Speaker, of the contribution that the 
United States had made to Puerto Rico. 
But I am more impressed by the great 
progress that Puerto Ricans have made 
for themselves. They are a fine and pro- 
ductive people and I, for one, am happy 
that they are linked to our country by 
mutual consent, under the compact of 
the Commonwealth. 


BRIGHT SPOT IN VIETNAM 


HON. CLARENCE D. LONG 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 23, 1968 


Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
the Jeffersonian, edited by Mr. August 
Maher, recently published a fine editorial 
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about the splendid job Pan American 
Airways is doing in Vietnam. I would 
like to share this article with my 
colleagues: 

BRIGHT SPOT In VIETNAM 

Few bright spots have appeared in the 
gloom and tragedy of the Vietnamese war. 
But, one has been the unpredecented R. and 
R. airlifting of troops by the leading U.S. 
international air carrier, Pan American 
World Airways, Inc. More than two years 
ago, the airline initiated, at its own expense, 
what it called Rest and Rehabilitation flights 
for servicemen to areas far removed from the 
battle zone. Later, the government began to 
reimburse Pan Am for out-of-pocket costs of 
this service. Today, Pan Am continues as the 
only airline to provide the massive airlift of 
troops between Vietnam and rest and recu- 
peration areas, More than 500,000 round trip 
passengers have enjoyed the benefits of these 
flights, on which servicemen receive full first 
class amenities. 

No computer will ever be able to measure 
what the R. and R. flights have meant to 
servicemen and their families. They are be- 
yond measuring. They are a product of the 
jet age and the ingenuity of a great airline, 
whose operations span the globe and have 
done much to give substance to the idealistic 
goal of seeking peace through spreading per- 
sonal contact between peoples of all nations. 
Pioneers of flight, many of whom were re- 
sponsible for the development of airlines 
such as Pan Am, envisaged the airplane as 
an instrument of peace. The R. and R. airlift 
and mass international air travel are en- 
couraging signs that the visions of the pio- 
neers may come true. 


ARMISTEAD SELDEN TO BE MISSED 


HON. L. H. FOUNTAIN 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 17, 1968 


Mr. FOUNTAIN. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to associate myself with those who have 
paid such fine tribute to our friend and 
colleague, ARMISTEAD SELDEN. I, too, am 
among those who feel a deep personal 
loss at the thought of serving in this 
House without my friend, ARMISTEAD 
SELDEN. 

He and I first came to this body in the 
83d Congress. We have both served on 
the Foreign Affairs Committee where he 
has been a dedicated and extremely 
hard-working member. 

As chairman of the Inter-American 
Affairs Subcommittee, ARMISTEAD has 
been a consistent battler for those pro- 
grams designed to strengthen the bridges 
of friendship between our country and 
our sister republics of America. 

I am truly sorry that he will be un- 
able to apply his experience and dedica- 
tion, so well known to us, in the Senate 
where he sought membership. 

However, that setback has not tar- 
nished one iota this personable, warm- 
hearted, competent, dedicated Member 
who has worked so tirelessly on behalf of 
the people of his district, State, and Na- 
tion. It is my prediction that we will hear 
from him again. The people of Alabama 
will not long deprive themselves of the 
great potential which ARMISTEAD SELDEN 
still has left for unselfish dedicated pub- 
lic service on both the State and 
national levels. 
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We who knew and loved his wife 
Mary Jane and their five children will 
miss them also. 

While the House will not be the same 
without ARMISTEAD SELDEN we will be the 
better for having known and worked 
with him, sharing his fellowship, his 
counsel and his dedication. 


POST OFFICE CURTAILED 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 23, 1968 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr, Speaker, the peo- 
ple of the industrial Calumet region of 
Indiana are very much alarmed over the 
newspaper accounts concerning the 
proposed curtailment and reduction of 
our postal service throughout the Na- 
tion. 

I am thoroughly satisfied that this 
curtailment is totally unnecessary and 
uncalled for, Reductions can be made in 
other Government expenditure programs. 
and projects without damaging service 
required daily by every family and in- 
dividual in the United States. 

I wish to incorporate in my remarks a 
resolution adopted by the postmasters 
of the East-Central States Chapter meet- 
ing in Louisville, Ky., July 14-16. 

I am hereby submitting the resolu- 
tion for the consideration of the Mem- 
bers of Congress: 

[From the National Association of Postmas- 
ters Hast-Central States Chapter Officers 
meeting, Louisville, Ky., July 14-16} 

RESOLUTION—Post OFFICE CLOSINGS 

Whereas, the Post Office Department as a 
result of the recent cut back imposed by 
Congress have ordered the closing of 3rd and 
4th Class Post Offices, and the reduction of 
Post Office manpower requirements to that 
of ‘the June 30, 1966 manpower level, which 
would mean a reduction of one out of ‘four 
vacancies until this is accomplished, and 

Whereas, there are many other service cut 
backs in Postal areas such as curtailed win- 
dow services, reduced mail deliveries, the 
cutting out of Saturday mail deliveries, etc., 
and 

Whereas, the mail volume and the popu- 
lation of our great nation are stead- 
ily increasing so that it would be impossible 
to continue to render the necessary postal 
services to the mailing public without cut- 
ting vital postal services to the public, in 
order to comply with these imposed cuts, and 

Whereas, the Postmasters are interested in 
giving good postal service to the public and 
maintaining all the present available postal 
facilities and services now in existence; 
therefore, be it 

Resolved that the Postmasters of the East 
Central Area now meeting in Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, go on record as opposing this indis- 
criminate closing of 3rd and 4th Class Post 
Offices; the reduction of Postal manpower 
to that manpower level of June 30, 1966, cur- 
tailing of vital mail services, and 

That House Bill 18-191 be supported by 
the Congressmen and Senators of the East 
Central Area; be it further 

Resolved that a copy of this resolution be 
sent to all Congressmen and Senators rep- 
resenting the States of the Eight States in 
the East Central Area so that they will be 
aware of the Postmasters’ position in this 
extremely vital matter. 
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THE, AMERICAN DREAM 


HON. DONALD RUMSFELD 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 23, 1968 


Mr. RUMSFELD: Mr. Speaker, fre- 
quently in the recent past there has been 
occasion to question the soundness and 
direction of our American society. Those 
voices which maintain that the American 
dream is not to be fulfilled, and that the 
American experiment. has failed, have 
added even more to the disquiet in our 
land. 

While acknowledging that the tasks 
before us are many and difficult, I cannot 
share this total pessimism. I find myself 
much more in tune with the view that 
failure to have brought about perfection 
in no way justifies wholesale condemna- 
tion of that which is. This view has been 
put forth eloquently by Eric Sevareid, in 
an essay published in the July 9 edition 
of Look magazine. 

The article follows: 

TI AMERICAN DREAM 
(By Erie Sevareid) 

“It is Europeans, for the most part, who 
have constructed these great ships, but with- 
out America they have no meaning. These 
ships ‘are alive with the supreme ecstasy of 
the modern world, which is the voyage to 
America. There is no other experience that 
is remotely comparable to it, in its sense of 
joy, its exultancy, its drunken and magnifi- 
cent hope which, against reason and knowl- 

e, soars into a heaven of fabulous con- 
viction, which believes in the miracle and 
sees it invariably achieved.” So wrote 
Thomas Wolfe, himself drunk with the 
grandeurs and grotesqueries of America, in 
the 1930s’. 

What was the impulse that pushed and 
pulled those who came? It was, simply— 
change, and it is not given to human crea- 
tures in the mass to believe that change is 
going to be for the worse. There had been 
no change in the Old World; no essential, 
drastic change in the relations of man to 
man for centuries. “America,” says Eric 
Hoffer, is the only new thing in history.“ 

What. was the dream? It was rebirth, the 
eternal, haunting craving of men to be bori 
again, the yearning for the second chance. 
The New World was the second chance. The 
most illiterate knew it in their bones, as we 
would all know the meaning, if, today, a new, 
rich, habitable planet were discovered within 
our common means of access, Our past would 
fade in significance, this life would become 
our prehistory, nothing more. 

That is what happened when the great 
migration flowed to the West. In the end, it 
was discovered that the Europeans had not 
brought Europe with them; Europe's history 
became our prehistory. A rebirth had, indeed, 
occurred; and no place in the world, not 
Europe itself, has ever been the same. 

There were a thousand varievies of finite 
dreams within the one encompassing dream. 
Many of the poor came dreaming to be rich; 
many of the rich, dreaming to be richer. The 
energetic came, eager to put their hands to 
work; the lazy, hoping to live with no work at 
all. The God-conscious came, expecting to 
find Him speaking to them directly, the mes- 
sage ungarbled by official interference. The 
weak were sure they would become strong, 
the fearful were certain of confidence. 
Thieves dreamt of easier, thieving; rough- 
necks wanted more room to swagger; the sick 
sought health, and from the new air and 
light and waters and herbs and drugs, the 
ugly would surely be transformed with 
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beauty. And the apostles of brotherhood 
came, ignoring the teachings of the sages 
about the dual, good and evil, nature of man, 
seized with the lofty and ludicrous notion 
of Jean Jacques Rousseau that civilization 
had corrupted man, instead of the other way 
around. And that, restored to a “state of na- 
ture,” man would be automatically tolerant, 
loving and peaceable. 

These are among the drives in men that 
produce revolutions. The migration was rev- 
olution. It was not recognized as such except 
gradually, as time wore on; its fuses were 
delayed. The first big fuse caught fire with 
Washington's war against British rule, which 
was political revolt and a new intellectual 
synthesis, but which charged the atmosphere 
with the moral electricity that was to set off 
a long train of fuses as the migrants in- 
creased, pushed over the mountains, scattered 
far from authority and orthodoxy, made 
frontier life the typical American life and 
put in motion the true social revolution that 
has never stopped revolving and shows no 
signs of stopping. 

Its coat of arms bore and bears only one 
word Freedom. Not the freedom of a region 
or sect or point of view. Just freedom, the 
condition in which a man feels like a human 
being, like himself. It is the purpose, the def- 
inition and consequence of rebirth, It is The 


On the next nine pages: a photo essay, 
scenes few Americans ever see; then Mr, 
Sevareid tells what has become of the Dream. 


THE WoRrLD: STILL Moves Our Way 
(By Eric Sevareid) 


There are those who say the dream is dead 
or dying, poisoned by self-interest, rotted by 
surfeit and indifference, maimed by violence. 
The great aspiration is ended, they tell us, 
and America is mow only another crowded 
nation, not even able to maintain order; a 
Power, but not a society, not a culture. We 
have gone, almost directly, they would have 
us believe; from primitiveness to decadence, 
a far poorer record than that of Rome. 

The fireworks of this July 4—which may 
well illuminate: the scene, again, of whole 
urban blocks consumed by flames, from the 
Molotov cocktail, not the holiday sparkler— 
will give further force to this cry of the 
Cassandras. 

But the cry is as old as the nation. It was 
sounded in Jefferson’s time, when the states 
seemed ready to drift apart; in Lincoln's 
time, when they split apart; in Roosevelt's 
time, when, by the millions, husbands shuffled 
in soup lines; in Truman's time, when the 
Russians and Chinese were supposedly re- 
ordering the earth and Communist traitors 
were supposedly infesting the Government. 

But this is not It—this is not our Arma- 
geddon, not the great day of judgment on 
America. For America is change, and the 
changes have come, often enough, in convul- 
sive spasms. This country is the vast experi- 
mental laboratory in human relations for the 
twentieth century; it is, in a sense, defining 
and creating the twentieth century for much 
of the world, 

Unless it is seen in this light, America 
cannot be understood at all. If many of our 
contemporary intellectuals, especially those 
communing with one another in New York 
City, almost a separate nation in spirit, do 
not understand it, this is partly because they 
do not understand themselves. As they attest 
in innumerable books, they do not know who 
they are. It may be news to them that the 
overwhelming majority of Americans do 
know who they are, do not feel alienated 
from their country or their generation. 

This is not a “sick society.” It is a deeply 
unsettled and bewildered society, and the 
reason is not merely the extraordinary 


changes in this last generation but the speed 
of these changes. It is the rate of change 
that is new. The life of Americans today re- 
sembles that of, say, Grant’s time, less than 
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life in Grant’s time resembled life in ancient 
China. The nation is not overpopulated, but 
the population has shifted out of balance. In 
the last 20 years alone, 18 million people, 
including, of course, the Negroes, have moved 
into the urban centers. This second indus- 
trial-scientific revolution has jammed us to- 
gether, polluted much of our air and waters, 
smeared ugliness over much of our country- 
side, obliged us to work within greater eco- 
nomic units and increased the tensions of 
daily living. 

Two other revolutions have been ‘taking 
place in concert with the new industrial- 
scientific revolution. One is the communica- 
tions revolution, which brings every social 
evil, every human tragedy and conflict im- 
mediately and intimately within everyone's 
ken, The other is the educational revolution, 
which adds millions every year to the ranks 
of those moved to add their investigation, 
articulation or actions to the processes of 
problem-solving and problem- creating. 

We are not becoming less democratic but 


more democratic. It is not our. individual. 


freedom that is in jeopardy, in the first in- 
Stance, but our public order. It could be 
argued that we are moving away from repre- 
sentative government in the direction, at 
least, of direct democracy, by no means an 
unmixed blessing. For the immediate future, 
the problem is not only the indifference or 
“apathy” of the much-abused middle class 
or any other group, It is also the problem of 
too many untrained cooks in the kitchen. 
Many current phenomena to the contrary 
notwithstanding, Americans are the most 
natural workers-together in the world. We 
say. we live by the system of individual en- 
terprise, while we are the supreme coopera- 
tive society. Totalitarian countries say they 
are cooperative societies, while their regimes 
must coerce their people to work, It is absurd 
to believe that the races of men who turned 
an empty, forbidding continent into the 
most efficient engine of production and dis- 
tribution ever seen, who created the first 
mass democracy with essential order and es- 
sential freedom will not solve the problems of 
crowding, poverty, pollution and ugliness. 
The solutions will create new problems, after 
which there will be new solutions, then new 
problems, and so our life will go on. Time 
is life. Were human problems ever totally 
solved, change would come to a stop, and we 
would begin to die. 

American cynics and Cassandras see neither 
their own history nor the rest of the world 
with clarity. Violence? We have always had a 
high tolerance level for violence. Abraham 
Lincoln worried about what he called “the 
increasing disregard for law which pervades 
the country; the growing disposition to sub- 
stitute the wild and furious passions, in lieu 
of the sober judgment of courts; and the 
worse than savage mobs, for the executive 
ministers of justice.” 

It is even to be doubted that crime is more 
prevalent than it was in the nineteenth 
century, Historian Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., re- 
minds us that a century ago, every tenth 
person in New York City had a police record. 

Alienated and irrevelant youth? To a de- 
gree, youth is always alienated and to a de- 
gree ought to be. More than 2,000 years ago, 
Plato wrote that in a democracy, the father 
“accustoms himself to become like his child 
and to fear his sons . . The schoolmaster 
fears and flatters his pupils’. . . the ‘young 
act like their seniors, and compete with them 
in speech and action, while the old men 
condescend to the young. . . .” This happens 
because democratic life carries the in-built 
impulse to wish to please and accommodate 
to others. 

The alarm over drug-taking is also exag- 
gerated. There is far less use of dangerous 
drugs today than a half century ago, before 
narcotics control, when about one American 
in every four hundred was an addict of some 
harmful drug, ten times the present rate. 
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Americans, of course, are not spiritually 
geared to the past but to the future. It is 
a reflection of what John Steinbeck, speak- 
ing of the on-pushing, haggard Okies“ in 
the dust-bowl years, called the “terrible 
faith,” that we are constantly seized with 
concern for our children more than for our- 
selves. Yet it is not possible to see our so- 
ciety in perspective without these backward 
glances to what we once were, with the con- 
sequent realization that we are using differ- 
ent scales of measuring well-being today. 

At the turn of the century, a newborn 
could expect to live about to the age of 50; 
today, the expectancy is about 70. Once, a 
mother had sound reason to fear giving 
birth; today, death in childbirth is regarded 
as intolerable. Once, a full high school ed- 
ucation was the best achievement of a mi- 
nority; today, it is the barest minimum for 
decent employment and self-respect. Once, 
the timber and mining barons stripped away 
the forests and topsoil wholesale; today, 
these companies are confronted by their 
communities at every other move. 

One could cite hundreds of similar ex- 
amples of how our standards of expectancy 
have risen, as they should, along with our 
standard of life. The truth is that we Ameri- 
cans are perfectionists, which simply means 
that we were not, are not and never will be 
satisfied either with the quantities or the 
qualities in our life. 

By the year 2000, we will look back upon 
these present years not only as one of Amer- 
ica’s periodic convulsions but as a rather 
backward period. By then, the typical Ameri- 
can family will have an income of around 
$20,000 a year or more; the typical American, 
adult will have had at least two years of col- 
lege, with far broader intellectual and 
aesthetic horizons, By then, the old urban 
centers will have been rebuilt, and many 
millions will live in satellite “new cities,” 
part-urban, part-rural, The incurable di- 
seases like cancer and arthritis will be under 
far better control. 

The present explosion in books, theater, 
music and art will haye transformed tastes 
and comprehension to an enormous degree. 
And already, according to the Englishman 
O. P. Snow, something like 80 percent of the 
advanced study of science in the Western 
world is going on in the United States of 
America. This is the heart reason for the 
“brain drain” from abroad to the US., not 
merely the higher pay. The facilities, the ac- 
tion, the creative excitment are increasingly 
here. None of this guarantees a single new 
Shakespeare, Rembrandt, Beethoven or Ein- 
stein, because genius is not developed 
(though even this may occur one day through 
selective breeding and cell transplant). 

What it does guarantee is a great lifting of 
the massive center, of the ordinary“ people. 
This is the premise and the point about 
America—ours is the first organized dedica- 
tion to massive improvement, to the deyel- 
opment of a mass culture, the first attempt 
to educate everyone to the limit of his capac- 
ities. We have known for a long time that 
this can be done only through the chemistry 
of individual freedom. Soviet Russia is just 
now beginning to discover this for itself. I 
am unable to understand the thrust of the 
sufferings and strivings of Western man over 
the last thousand years save in terms of this 
kind of achievement. 

The popular passion of Americans is not 
politics, baseball, money or material things. 
It is education. Education is now our big- 
gest industry, involving more people even 
than national defense. The percentage of 
children in kindergarten has doubled in a 
rather short period; the percentage of youth 
in college climbs steeply upward. Today, even 
á Negro boy in the South has a better statis- 
tical chance of getting into college than an 
English youth. And there are about 44 mil- 
lion full- and part-time adult students pur- 
suing some kind of formalized learning on 
their own! 
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Intelligent foreigners nearly everywhere 
understand the mountainous meaning of all 
this for the world as well as for America, 
They know that much of the world will be 
transformed in the American image, cul- 
turally if not. politically. They know that 
struggle is really all over—it is the Western 
way of living and doing, our way and the way 
of Europe combined, that the world wants. 
It is North America and West Europe that 
make up the in“ world; Russia and China 
are still the outsiders trying to enter, 

Communism already appears irrelevant, 
essentially passé. The more the Communist 
regimes educate their people, the more com- 
plex their life will become. They will struggle 
with the complexities the Western world 
confronts already, and they will discover 
that authoritarian direction from the top 
cannot cope with them. Only the essentially 
liberal society can manage twentieth-century 
life, even in practical terms. They will learn, 
as we have always known, that the effective, 
the lasting revolution lies in the West, par- 
ticularly in America. 

Why, then, are we in such a state of up- 
roar in this year of Our Lord, and why is 
much of the world upset about the America 
of today? Because, as a philosopher once 
said, nothing that is vast enters into the 
life of ‘mortals without a curse,“ and Amer- 
ica is; struggling to rid itself of one old curse 
and one new one, The old curse is the Negro 
slavery Europeans fastened upon this land 
long ago, which continues in a hundred psy- 
chological, social and economic, if not legal, 
forms. The Negro Passion of today is a revo- 
lution within the continuing American reyo- 
lution, and the one absolute certainty about 
it is that it is going to succeed, however long 
and distracting the agony for everyone, It 
will succeed not only because it has justice 
with it (justice has been.suppressed before) 
but because there is a deep evangelical 
streak in the American people, a true collec- 
tive conscience, and it has been aroused. 

Racism exists in almost all societies on this 
globe, virulently so, incidentally, in Black 
Africa. It may be that race prejudice—the 
psychologists’ “stranger hatred’’—is. an in- 
stinct tracing from our animal origins, and 
therefore ineradicable. Yet man is the only 
animal aware of his instincts; the only ani- 
mal, therefore, capable of controlling, if not 
eliminating, his instincts, New law, enforced, 
compels new behavior. Behavior repeated 
daily comes to seem normal, and attitudes 
change. Illusions tend to vanish. The idea 
that a difference in skin color is an essen- 
tial difference is an illusion. I am struck by 
an observation of McGeorge Bundy of the 
Ford Foundation. He said discrimination 
will end, partly because this college genera- 
tion regards racial equality as natural, where- 
as the older generation regards it only as 
logical. 

The twentieth-century war over racial in- 
justice is now in its virulent stage. The 
nineteenth-century war in its virulent stage 
lasted four years. This one will last much 
longer because it is fought on a thousand 
narrow fronts, like guerrilla war, and be- 
cause no grand climacteric is possible. But 
it is not going to “tear this country apart“ 
or “burn America down” or anything of the 
sort. A tiny percentage of extremists among 
only 12 percent of the American population 
can do much, but they cannot do that. 

The new curse has come with America’s 
new military power. A form of Parkinson’s 
Law operates here. The greater the power, 
the more the men who associate with it, ex- 
toll it and find needs, real or sophistical, for 
its use. The use of available, flexible force be- 
comes easier than hard thought; and the 
worst aspect of the curse is the gradual, al- 
most .unconscious identification of power 
with virtue. John Adams said, “Power al- 
ways thinks it has a great soul and vast views 
beyond the comprehension of the weak .. .” 

We have fallen into this trap with the 
Vietnam intervention. For the first time, we 
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have misused our power on a massive scale. 
But it does not mean that we are a “Fascist” 
or aggressive people, any more than the 
racial mess means that we are a hating or 
oppressive people. Vietnam is not typical; it 
is a mistake, now recognized as such by most 
serious thinkers in this country. If millions 
of people in Europe (every province of 
which is soaked in blood) stand aghast at 
what we have done and reproach us bitterly, 
one unarticulated reason is that they expect 
the United States to act with humaneness 
and common sense. They do not shout ad- 
vice to Russia and China, whatever their 
misdeeds, for the same reason that the 
crowd in the bullring does not shout advice 
to the bull but to the bullfighter. 

The reassuring thing is not merely that 
we will get out of this trap and undo the 
damage as best we can but that we will do 
so because our own people demand it, not 
because the enemy is too strong, not because 
of foreign criticism. We could, if we would, 
lay North Vietnam totally waste. The Amer- 
ican conscience will not permit it. We may 
not win a military victory in Vietnam, but 
we will win a victory in our own soul. 

No—the humaneness of the American peo- 
ple is still here. The new problems have piled 
up too rapidly for our brains and our in- 
stitutions to cope with at anything like the 
same rate, but the will for justice is as 
strong as ever—stronger, in my own belief, 
because thought and expression are freer 
today than ever before. This is why the Negro 
revolution has come now—not because con- 
ditions of life became worse, save for some, 
but because of a climate of free expression. 
In just such periods of great intellectual 
freedom have nearly all revolutions been 
generated. 

It is a remarkable fact that great numbers 
of very ordinary people in distant lands un- 
derstand all this about America better than 
some of our own intellectuals. If, by some 
magic, all barriers to emigration and immi- 
gration around the world were lifted to- 
morrow, by far the single biggest human 
caravan would start moving in one direc- 
tion—our way. 

One day recently, I asked a Cuban refu- 
gee why most Cubans like himself wanted 
to come to the United States rather than go 
to Latin American countries with the same 
language and the same general culture. Was 
it 11 19 7 thought ot greater economic op- 

ty 

“No,” he said, many of us would have an 
easier time, economically, in a Latin coun- 
try. It’s just that we feel better here. We 
can feel like a human being. There seems 
to be something universal about this 
country.” 

This is living testimony, not abstract ar- 
gument, from men who know the meaning 
of America in their bones and marrow. Of 
course, it is the truth. Of course, the dream 
lives on. 

Let those who wish compare America with 
Rome. Rome lasted around a thousand years. 


WHAT YOU SHOULD KNOW ABOUT 
NURSING HOMES 


HON. AL ULLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 23, 1968 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, a recent 
article in the Reader’s Digest entitled 
“What You Should Know About Nurs- 
ing Homes,” represents one of the 
changes taking place in our society to- 
day. Many nursing homes have now be- 
come cheerful, homelike, and medically 
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equipped residences, and others are con- 
tinually improving their facilities. The 
article discusses the technological ad- 
vances that have been adopted and 
which have contributed in large meas- 
ure to the new attitude about nursing 
homes. Each year many Americans face 
the problem of how to provide proper 
care for an aging relative. This is a mat- 
ter of deep concern to many people and 
deserves greater attention and under- 
standing by all. This article by Mr. Joe 
Morris does much to further this under- 
standing. 

I include the article at this point in 
the RECORD: 


War You SHOULD Know ABOUT NURSING 
HOMES 
(By Joe Alex Morris) 

Not long ago, Mrs. Marguerite Botts,* a 
76-year-old widow who had lived in a modest 
house near Philadelphia for 40 years, suffered 
a slight stroke, fell and broke her arm, A 
neighbor took her to the hospital, and within 
a few days Mrs. Botts was home again. But 
the following weekend her two sons, George 
and Andrew, together with their wives, held 
a family council. 

She's too feeble to continue to live alone,” 
George said. “Next time there may be no- 
body to help her. What are we going to do?” 

The four looked at each other despairingly. 
George and his wife, with three teen-age 
children, have a three-bedroom house in 
Princeton, N.J. Andrew, his wife and one 
child live in a two-bedroom apartment in 
New York City. In our highly developed tech- 
nological society, their homes have every- 
thing—from automatic dishwashers to air- 
conditioners—except room for an aging rel- 
ative. 

“Mother may not like the idea of a nursing 
home,” Andrew said. “Nor do I. But what 
else can we do?” 

Every year, more than half a million fam- 
ilies in America face the Botts’ agonizing 
problem of deciding how to care for a rela- 
tive too old or too ill to live alone any longer. 
For most, it is a traumatic experience. Says 
Elsie K. Y. Ho, of the National Institute of 
Mental Health, “one family may know that 
a nursing home is best, yet feel a terrible 
guilt over not taking a relative into their 
home.” 

DISLOCATION AND SHOCK 


The problem is many-faceted. For the 
elderly, there is the psychological shock in- 
herent in being uprooted from home and 
familiar surroundings. In one move, all the 
trappings of a lifetime may be taken away. 
Por the younger people, there may be a pull 
between generations. Do their first loyalties 
lie with an aging parent—or with a busy 
household of youngsters? Finally, there is the 
staggering matter of cost. In recent years, the 
cost of nursing-home care has zoomed. “To 
finance nursing-home care,” a veteran ad- 
ministrator said recently, “it is best to be 
either very rich or very poor.” 

Take the Botts family. One son is a cer- 
tified public accountant, the other a civil 
engineer. Both earn comfortable, above-aver- 
age salaries. But when they checked reputa- 
ble nursing homes in the Princeton-New York 
area, they found that charges for their 
mother would require more than 15 percent 
of their incomes—a severe dislocation for 
both family budgets. 

In one home, a slight, white-haired woman, 
her hands and feet stiffening with arthritis, 
looked up at them and said, “I don’t belong 
here. I can do most things for myself. I 
should be home.” This so touched the Bottses 
that they decided to find a nurse-companion 
to live with their mother in her own home, 


*Names used in all the case histories in 
this article are disguised. 
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Their mother, however, resented the idea of a 
stranger in her home, found a succession of 
companions uncongenial, In addition, the 
cost was considerable. 

The Bottses also considered the private 
home of a middle-aged, childless couple, who 
would have been pleased to have extra in- 
come as well as the company of a paying 
guest. But the Bottses realized that if their 
mother became ill, there would be no medical 
facilities for caring for her, as would exist in 
a nursing home. Sadly, they concluded that 
a nursing home was the only answer to their 
trying situation. 


FROM MANSIONS TO MOTELS 


Once you, like the Bottses, have made this 
decision, the most practical approach is to in- 
spect in person the nursing homes in your 
area, It will not be easy, for there is no cen- 
tral agency to provide information on the 
location and characteristics of nursing homes 
throughout the nation. An employe of the 
U.S. Public Health Service, with access to 
many sources of information, spent almost 
every weekend for 11 months touring three 
states before he found a satisfactory place he 
could afford for an aging father. 

Fifteen years ago, the prevalent picture 
of a nursing home was an ancient mansion 
or small hotel converted haphazardly into 
a facility to care for a dozen or more chroni- 
cally ill and aging persons. It might be home- 
like and well run, or it might be a horror 
pit. But in 1954 the federal government 
undertook large-scale programs of assistance 
to states to improve medical care. The con- 
verted-mansion type of nursing home began 
a slow decline and, although such homes 
still constitute a substantial portion of the 
total, most states will no longer issue a 
license to begin operation in this sort of 
facility. 

A tremendous building boom in nursing 
homes started in the early 1960s. Today there 
are more than 12,000 licensed skilled-nursing 
homes (as distinct from supervised-care 
homes for the aged), containing approxi- 
mately 600,000 beds, and construction con- 
tinues at a rapid pace. In little more than 
a decade, the once ragtag nursing-home 
business has become a flourishing $2-billion- 
a-year industry. Many homes are now bright 
and modern buildings, often resembling 
motels from the outside, with broad, pleas- 
ant grounds and colorful plantings. The 
majority of residents live in semi-private 
rooms, partly for economic reasons but also 
because doctors believe that companionship 
is beneficial to them. 

This upgrading of the homes is what has 
so increased the charges for nursing-home 
care. Part of the cost is due to higher stand- 
ards required by Medicare. Rising wages, 
however, play a major role; in fact, salaries 
represent 55 to 60 percent of the cost of 
operating a nursing home today. Approxi- 
mately 60 percent of nursing-home residents 
require some degree of public assistance. 
(Regulations governing the amount of this 
assistance vary greatly from state to state.) 


HOW THE CHARGES RUN 


To get a realistic idea of the cost of nurs- 
ing-home care, The Reader’s Digest has made 
a survey of homes in a score of widely scat- 
tered states. This survey reveals that rates 
for adequate skilled-nursing-home care range 
from a rare low $220 a month (for a semi- 
private room in a non-profit facility in a 
midwestern farming town) to highs of $1000 
or more (for a private room in particularly 
lavish new homes on the Florida Gold Coast, 
in southern California and in New York 
City). For practical purposes, the basic 
charge in a typical modern facility should be 
reckoned at a minimum of $300 per month; 
in many areas, it is more likely to run be- 
tween $350 and $450 for a semi-private room. 

The persistent searcher, however, may find 
homes where skilled-nursing care is available 
for less, particularly if the patient is am- 
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bulatory. In Iowa, for example, in one effi- 
cient, modern skilled-nursing home in & 
small town, the charge varies according to 
the care the resident requires: $225 to $375 
@ month. In Connecticut, a 20-bed home in 
a converted mansion, with a registered nurse 
or licensed practical nurse on each shift, 
charges $250. In Georgia, a 200-bed facility, 
well run and with good but not fancy care in 
a rural setting, charges $285 minimum. In 
South Dakota, a well-run, comparatively new 
skilled-nursing facility in a small farming 
town has a $245 minimum. 

This basic rate, however, doesn’t include 
money for cosmetics, tobacco and so on. More 
important, essential extras mount up: medi- 
cine, doctors’ visits, therapeutic treatments. 
Many homes also charge for use of a wheel- 
chair. Usually the resident pays for personal 
laundry. Such fees can add up to $25 a 
month or more. 

Alfred Ercolano, executive secretary of the 
American Nursing Home Association, says, 
“As a rule, it is wise to have a doctor pre- 
scribe the amount of nursing care needed, 
and then look for a home in that category or 
one whose charges vary according to whether 
a resident needs minimal or intensive care.” 

CHECKING CREDENTIALS 

In searching for a nursing home, be sure 
that the home is licensed by the state. This 
will usually mean that it is fire-protected, 
and built and staffed according to state regu- 
lations. But since some states are lax in 
enforcement of these regulations, it is wise 
to check other credentials. The Joint Com- 
mission on Accreditation of Hospitals sets 
proper standards for equipment and care. 
The American Nursing Home Association 
supports the accreditation program of the 
Joint Commission. And if a home is certified 
for Medicare patients, it must maintain fed- 
eral standards. (Not all first-class homes 
choose to participate in Medicare.) 

Plenty of communal living space—areas for 
conversation, for visitors, for games and tele- 
vision—is important. So are cheerful decora- 
tions, pictures, plants and varied color 
schemes in bedrooms, to avoid a hospital 
atmosphere. Well run-homes vigorously en- 
courage (but do not compel) residents to be 
up and dressed even if in a wheelchair, to 
take part in activities and to do as much as 
possible for themselves, 

Every home should have a staff physician 
on call and at least a part-time dietitian. A 
registered nurse should be in charge of the 
nursing staff, which should be large enough 
(counting licensed practical nurses, aides and 
orderlies) to provide from two to three hours’ 
care per patient per day. Daily medical charts 
should be kept for all residents, Finally, be 
sure that you are given a written list of 
“extra” charges, 

Other points to check: 

Are the halls odorless, wide (eight feet), 
unobstructed and equipped with handrails 
on each side to aid the infirm in walking? 

Do doors of all rooms open directly on a 
hall? 

Is there a good call system by each bed and 
a call button in each bathroom for emer- 
gencies? 

Are the rooms large enough (at least 85 
square feet per bed), with good lighting 
(especially for reading in bed) and sufficient 
storage space? 

Are there rooms and equipment for 
physical therapy, and for manual therapy 
such as sewing, painting, ceramics? 

Is there a beauty parlor-barbershop staffed 
by professionals on certain days each week? 

visits to such a shop are an impor- 
tant “tonic” for many residents. 

Is there a staff member who directs a pro- 
gram of entertainment and recreation? 

Most important of all, observe the rela- 
tionship between residents and staff. Is it 
comfortable and friendly, or is there an im- 
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personal, institutional atmosphere? Are resi- 
dents well-groomed and occupied? 

The resident-to-be should be encouraged 
to participate in the selection of the home. 
Some like to be near urban life, shops and 
theaters; others perfer the countryside. Some 
may want a small home where they know 
everyone; others will be happier in a high- 
rise facility with numerous residents and a 
more varied life. 


ADVANTAGES OF ROUTINE 


“After life in a family atmosphere it may 

be difficult to accept communal living,” says 
Frances Wolford, nurse-consultant of the 
U.S. Public Health Service. In a well-run 
home, however, the aging ill soon discover 
the advantages of a regular routine, of meals 
on time, of nursing care and of life among 
their peers. 
Mrs. Eloise Baker, confined to a wheelchair 
after 77 years of active life, arrived at an 
Arizona nursing home indignant at her 
daughter, confused by her new surroundings 
and deeply fearful of the future. She felt 
alone and rejected. Yet, a month later, when 
her daughter invited her home for a visit, 
Mrs, Baker demurred. “Some other time, 
dear,” she replied. “I’m starting begonia 
plants in the dining-room windows tomor- 
row, and there’s a bingo game Saturday eve- 
ning. Besides, your house—well, it’s noisy, 
and nothing is ever on time.” 

Although taking an elderly relative to live 
in a nursing home can be a highy emotional 
experience, remember that in one of today’s 
bright and modern homes those we love re- 
ceive the watchful care that most of us can- 
not give. 


DUAL CITIZENSHIP 
HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 23, 1968 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, the extent 
the fear peddlers have gone in selling 
“world citizenship” is best shown by a 
recent declaration. 

The question is always raised: Can a 
citizen of the United States hold dual 
citizenship—especially an elected or ap- 
pointed official who has sworn to support 
the Constitution? 

Let the Declaration of World Citizen- 
ship follow: 

DECLARATION OF WoRLD CITIZENSHIP 
Joint resolution of the Hennepin County 

Board of Commissioners, Mayor, and City 

Council of Minneapolis 

Whereas, in recognition of the greatly in- 
creased interdependence of the world in this 
nuclear age, and 

Whereas, realizing that the common inter- 
ests of man can only be met through world 
cooperation, and 

Whereas, seeking to free mankind from the 
curse of war and to harness all available 
sources of energy and knowledge to the serv- 
ice of men’s needs, and 

Whereas, aware that we can best serve our 
city, county, state and nation when we also 
think and act as world citizens, 

Now, therefore be it resolved, that we, the 
Mayor, City Council of Minneapolis, and 
Hennepin County Board of Commissioners 
recognize the sovereign right of our citizens 
to declare that their citizenship responsibil- 
ities extend beyond our city and nation, We 
hereby join with other concerned people of 
the world in a declaration that we share in 
this world responsibility and that our citi- 
zens are in this sense citizens of the world. 
We pledge our efforts as world citizens to the 
establishment of permanent peace based on 
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just world law, and to the use of world re- 
sources in the service of man and not for his 
destruction. 

Be it further resolved, that as a symbol of 
our obligations as world citizens we request 
the Municipal Building Commission to 
proudly display the United Nations flag on 
suitable occasions at the main entrance to 
the City Hall and the main entrance to the 
new county building. 

The question was on the adoption of the 
resolution and it was unanimously passed on 
March 5, 1968. 

ROBERT P, JAMES, 
Chairman, Hennepin County Board of 
Commissioners. 
ARTHUR NAFTALIS, 
Mayor, Minneapolis. 
JAMES COHN, 
President, City Council. 


CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK IN TAIWAN 
HON. BASIL L. WHITENER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 23, 1968 


Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, Cap- 
tive Nations Week is observed annually 
by free people throughout the world. One 
of the most impressive programs to be 
found anywhere is the one held annually 
in the Republic of China at Taipei, Tai- 
wan. 

Our colleague, the gentleman from 
North Carolina, Congressman Horace R. 
Kornecay, was the principal speaker at 
the rally held in Taipei on July 19, 1968. 
His stirring address has been the object 
of many fine news stories and editorials 
in the press throughout the free world. 
The clarion call that he uttered for free 
people to stand up valiantly against the 
threat of communism should be read by 
all freedom-loving people. 

I commend our colleague for his 
splendid address. I make his speech a 
part of my remarks at this point in the 
RECORD: 

ADDRESS BY HON. HORACE R. KORNEGAY, MEM- 
BER OF CONGRESS, SIXTH DISTRICT, NORTH 
CAROLINA, CAPTIVE NaTIONs WEEK RALLY, 
JULY 19, 1968, TAIPEI, TAIWAN, REPUBLIC OF 
CHINA 
Chue wel tzu tun jen! (My fellow free 

men!) 

My fellow free men, it is my hope that my 
inadequacy in yòur language does not dim 
the warmth of the greeting I bring to you 
from your friends in America. For, I assure 
you that we in America do consider you our 
fellow free men, 

Mr. Chairman, distinguished guests, ladies 
and gentlemen: I am happy to extend greet- 
ings from the people of the United States of 
America and to offer again the hand of 
friendship and understanding. 

I am honored to be in your beautiful 
nation, which stands as a beacon of liberty 
and freedom to guide other nations from the 
rocky shores of oppression. I am privileged to 
represent the United States Congress and the 
freedom-loving people of America and to 
convey to your their reassurance of our 
friendship. This is a friendship based on our 
longtime association in both war and peace. 
And, with friendship, we have an under- 
standing, an understanding built upon our 
many mutual interests, our common goals 
and our joint objectives. As we travel the 
path toward greater liberty, we walk hand- 
in-hand and shoulder-to-shoulder, 

As we meet here today, in a common effort 
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to rebind our mutual interests, the eyes of 
the world are focused on Asia. For, today, the 
struggle between the forces of freedom and 
communist enslavement is hottest and 
fiercest here in Asia. 

This struggle, while it centers now in this 
geographical area, is not confined to Asia; it 
is worldwide. For, the same yearning for 
freedom which motivates your actions burns 
in the breasts of millions of captive people 
in Europe and wherever there are people 
enslaved by Communist oppressors. 

Not many years ago, Europe was the stage 
for world attention as the Communists 
erected the hated Berlin Wall and threatened 
to close the Autobahn to Allied travel. In the 
face of this threat, the United States began 
steps to mobilize its military reserve forces to 
be ready for any eventuality. 

In the face of this demonstration of deter- 
mination, the Communists backed off from 
their position and despite the fact that the 
wall still stands, the Communists then were 
made to realize that the United States of 
America was and is firm in its commitments 
to peoples who desire to live free from Com- 
munist y. 

Later, the focus of world affairs shifted to 
Cuba and for an agonizing period of con- 
frontation, there was a real and urgent threat 
of global conflict when the United States 
very properly demanded that offensive mis- 
siles be removed from that island by the 
Soviet Union. 

Then, in 1965, the United States moved 
swiftly and decisively to prevent a commu- 
nist takeover in the Dominican Republic. 

Today, in these three areas—in Berlin, in 
Cuba and in the Dominican Republic—there 
is comparative calm. It is here in Asia that 
the war against communism waxes hot. It is 
in the Republic of Vietnam where hundreds 
of thousands of my countrymen are fight- 
ing, side-by-side, with the Vietnamese peo- 
ples and others dedicated to the cause and 
dream of freedom. 

There are some, including a small but very 
vocal minority in my own country, who be- 
lieve that we will not persevere in the strug- 
gle to permit the South Vietnamese people 
to be able to share in the fruits of freedom. 
There are some who suggest that the United 
States is not truly concerned about the wel- 
fare of a small nation like Vietnam. There 
are some in my country who are opposed to 
the United States involvement in the strug- 
gle in Vietnam. These people do not speak 
or act for the vast majority of the American 
people. 

My fellow free men, I submit that all of 
those holding these views are wrong. I say to 
you unequivocally, as President Johnson has 
said firmly on many occasions and in many 
places, that we will honor our commitment to 
the people of South Vietnam, and we will 
continue to lend that valiant nation what- 
ever assistance is necessary to assure to the 
peoples of South Vietnam their right to be 
governed by self-determination rather than 
by communistic aggression and terrorism. 

The United States has made a commitment 
to the people of Vietnam. This commitment 
has been honored by three American Presi- 
dents, This commitment is manifest in the 
lives of thousands of young Americans who 
have fallen there in the name of freedom. 
I am personally confident that, in the long 
run, the forces of freedom will be trlumphant 
in Vietnam and wherever communism threat- 
ens to capture additional peoples and na- 
tions. We will win, when necessary by force 
of arms, but hopefully always by demonstrat- 
ing the superiority of democracy and free- 
dom over communism and totalitarianism. 

Neither an iron nor a bamboo curtain is 
strong enough to contain the force of free- 
dom, for freedom will know no bounds. 

Being against communism is vital, but this 
attitude alone is not enough. The South 
Vietnamese people want more than the sup- 
pression of communism. They want the hope, 
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the promise and fulfillment of a better life. 
They want a peaceful and prosperous future 
for themselves and their children. 

This is an optimistic, yet realistic desire— 
for we need only to look about us today, here 
in my host country, Taiwan, to see a prime 
and significant example of what freedom- 
loving people can achieve. For Taiwan is the 
bastion of freedom in Asia, as West Berlin is 
the outpost of freedom in Europe. 

Your democratic government, under the 
leadership of Generalissimo Chiang Kai- 
Shek, has demonstrated in both war and 
peace that a free society offers the best hope 
of mankind. 

What has been accomplished here, in stark 
contrast to the empty promises, the un- 
realized goals and the resultant chaos of the 
Communists on the mainland, stands as ma- 
jestic and irrefutable evidence of the superi- 
ority of democracy and a free society. 

The progress that you have wrought here 
has won respect for this nation by the entire 
free world, This achievement demonstrates 
far more dramatically than philosophy or 
rhetoric that free enterprise, with its incen- 
tives and potential, is to be preferred over 
the sterile and barren future offered by the 
collectivist principles of the Communist- 
dominated nations. 

And, on the occasion of the 10th Annual 
Captive Nations Week, which also is being 
celebrated this week throughout the United 
States and in the Congress, I salute each of 
you for your courage in resisting communism 
here in Asia and for the inspiration you fur- 
nish to others who yearn for the day when 
they too will be free. I am confident that 
freedom will ultimately come to all of the 
people of China and that your perseverance 
is vital in achieving this most important 


I salute the daily testimony you offer in 
your lives to the superiority of freedom over 
the deceit and falsity of communism. 

And, I salute you, my fellow free men, for 
your determination that the lamp of free- 
dom will grow ever brighter, and for your 
dedication to the noble thought that the 
glow of liberty will soon extend from the 
shores of this island to every captive nation 
and to every person who yearns to be free. 
The people of my country are equally deter- 
mined that your cause, which we are proud 
to share, shall triumph. 

Walking together, hand-in-hand, and 
shoulder-to-shoulder, and in the glow from 
the lamp of liberty you have lit here, we will 
advance ever closer to a world of free men 
and free nations, 


OCCUPATIONAL SAFETY AND 
HEALTH ACT 


HON. JACOB H. GILBERT 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 23, 1968 


Mr. GILBERT. Mr. Speaker, lest there 
be any doubt that there is an occupa- 
tional safety and health problem of se- 
rious magnitude in this country, we ought 
to take a look at the data on social se- 
curity payments to disabled workers. 

Occupational respiratory diseases oc- 
cur from four to 22 times more fre- 
quently among workers in the clay prod- 
ucts, stone cutting, and carving, foundry, 
and mining industries than among other 
workers receiving social security disabil- 
ity payments. While this may not repre- 
sent a direct cause-effect relationship, it 
certainly reflects testimony before the 
Select Labor Subcommittee that occupa- 
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tional respiratory diseases represent a 
very serious health problem. 

In the accident field, miners, along 
with pulp and paper workers, longshore- 
men, boilmakers and welders are disabled 
by “slipped disks” two to three times 
more often than other workers. 

As a result of these and many more oc- 
cupational exposures, by 1967 over a mil- 
lion disabled workers under 65 were re- 
ceiving $108 million monthly in social 
security benefits and an additional $28 
million were being paid monthly to de- 
pendents of those workers. Considering 
the fact that many of these men were 
still in their productive years, the total 
cost to the Nation is much higher. 

The tragedy is that we know that at 
least part if not all of this disability is 
directly related to the work these men 
did. Had they had the benefit of a truly 
national occupational safety and health 
program some of their problems could 
have been avoided. 

This is what the Occupational Safety 
and Health Act of 1968 is all about. I ask 
my colleagues in the House to do every- 
thing in their power to assure the pas- 
sage of H.R. 17748 during this session. 
The lives they help save may be some of 
their constituents. 


FREEDOM'S CHALLENGE 
HON. FLORENCE P. DWYER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 18, 1968 


Mrs. DWYER. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
most significant indications of the health 
of our democracy, and its potential for 
the future, is reflected in the ideas and 
attitudes. of our younger people, espe- 
cially our school-age population. What 
they think about our system, their anal- 
ysis of its strengths and weaknesses, will 
help to shape the growth and develop- 
ment of representative government in 
the United States. 

I feel sure, therefore, that our col- 
leagues. will be interested in reading a 
prize-winning essay on this general sub- 
ject, entitled “Freedom’s. Challenge,” 
by @ young constituent of mine, Miss 
Beth Davis, a 16-year-old ‘student at 
Union, N.J., High School, who has just 
completed her junior year. 

Miss Davis’ fine essay was the winning 
entry in District No. 5 of the Depart- 
ment of New Jersey, Veterans of Foreign 
Wars’ “Voice of Democracy” contest. 
District No. 5 includes all of Union 
County and the sponsoring organization 
was the Michael A. Kelly Post No. 2433 
of Union, N.J. 

Miss Davis deserves congratulations on 
her thoughtful and discriminating pres- 
entation of a complex subject, as do Post 
No. 2433 and the New Jersey Department, 
VFW, for their civic-minded sponsorship 
of this very constructive and informative 


contest. 


The essay follows: 
FREEDOM’s CHALLENGE 
(By Beth Davis, Union, N.J., December 1967) 


“This is my country, greatest on earth. This 
is my country, noble since birth. I pledge 
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thee my allegiance, America, the bold; For 
this is my country, to have and to hold.“ ! 

Our American heritage has given us pre- 
cious rights which are based on the premises 
“that all men are created equal and inde- 
pendent; That from that equal creation they 
derive rights inherent and unalienable, 
among which are the preversation of life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness.“ “ 

Many years ago our forefathers conceived 
the Constitution as the foundation of our 
government “of the people, by the people 
and for the people.“ Through the years it 
has been the duty of all of our presidents to 
preserve, protect and defend the Constitu- 
tion. Abe Lincoln fought a war to save the 
Union and our American tradition. Today a 
war is being fought at another location, but 
for a similiar purpose: to preserve the Viet 
Namese people’s right to life, liberty and 
the pursuit of happiness. 

We, as American citizens are granted rights 
and privileges according to the Constitution. 
It is our duty to know and obey the laws and 
to know and understand the Constitution. 
We can thus serve our country as aware 
members of the society. Participation in the 
government is primarily acquired through 
voting. It is a privilege and a duty to vote 
in all elections and we should take full ad- 
vantage of it. We should be aware of the 
issues and have a knowledge of the candi- 
dates’ qualifications and platform prior to 
voting. 

We have other rights which are of the 
utmost importance, The freedom of speech 
is extremely crucial in these turbulent times. 
As Americans, it is our duty to support our 
government; and yet, if we feel that it is 
wrong, it is our duty to voice our opinions 
in a constructive manner. But as Americans 
we should not overstep our bounds in re- 
gard to our rights. The freedom of speech 
doesn't mean the freedom of slander. The 
right to bear arms doesn't mean the right 
to riot. The freedom of religion doesn’t mean 
that any church should influence the 
government. 

We, as the future leaders of the nation 
must do our utmost to preserve and defend 
our American heritage. We must be aware of 
the constant threat of Communism from 
which results the loss of individual liberties. 
This ideology spreads like cancer and can 
infect many without outward signs. “Eternal 
vigilance is freedom's challenge,” ¢ 


AMERICA’S ROLE IN GREEK 
DEVELOPMENTS 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 23, 1968 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, the 20-year 
failure of U.S. foreign policy in Greece— 
and the danger to our Nation of another 
Vietnam situation developing there—is 
forcefully described in the following ar- 
ticle from the New York Times magazine 
by a former Greek cabinet member: 
Says EXILED ANDREAS PAPANDREOU: "THE 

GREEK PROBLEM Is REALLY AN AMERICAN 

PROBLEM” 

(By Andreas Papandreou) 

The Truman Doctrine, giving the reason 
for American intervention in Greece in 1947, 
contrasted two ways of life. One, it said, is 
“based upon the will of the majority ... 


This is My Country” paraphrase 
2 Thomas Jefferson 

Abe Lincoln 

*Thomas Jefferson paraphrase 
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free elections. freedom from political 
oppression,” and the second “relies upon 
terror and oppression .. suppression of per- 
sonal freedoms.” After 20 years of overt and 
covert American intervention, after the ex- 
penditure of over $3.5-billion in a country 
about the size and population of Illinois, the 
result has been the triumph of the second 
way of life. 

I point this out not to denigrate the Tru- 
man Doctrine (it is for American citizens to 
make appraisals and, if necessary, reapprais- 
als), but rather to emphasize what few 
Americans realize—the extent and the reper- 
cussions of United States intervention in 
Greek affairs. The National Advisory Com- 
mission on Civil Disorders has defined the 
“Negro problem” in the United States as 
being basically a white problem—the product 
of a society infected by white racism. In 
the same way I believe the “Greek problem” 
may be defined as being basically an Ameri- 
can problem—the product of a foreign policy 
distorted by a phobia about Communism. 

An analogy may be drawn between Greece 
and Vietnam. The United States intervened 
in both countries, essentially for the same 
reason. The “domino theory” was propounded 
in each case. “If Greece goes,” the theory 
said, “then Turkey and the Arab world and 
Italy also will go, and the entire Mediter- 
ranean will be lost,” And “if Vietnam goes. 
the rest of Indochina also will go, and then 
Thailand and Indonesia and Burma, until all 
of Southeast Asia is lost.” 

There has been one basic difference, of 
course, between Greece and Vietnam, The 
Soviet Union remained neutral regarding 
Greece but has sent large-scale aid to North 
Vietnam. Moscow has accredited a new Greek 
Ambassador and has extended its commercial 
agreements with the junta Government. And 
whereas Tito closed his frontiers to the Greek 
revolutionaries, Mao has vied with the Rus- 
sians in providing assistance of all types to 
North Vietnam, including laborers, foodstuffs 
and arms. During the Greek civil war, the 
United States was able, without committing 
any fighting units, to get what it wanted— 
that is, the defeat of the insurgents and the 
establishment of a reliably anti-Communist 
regime in Athens. 

But the end of the civil war in 1949 did 
not mean the end of American involvement 
in Greek affairs. Washington continued to 
bolster and “guide” the various Athens gov- 
ernments, expending a total of $1.4-billion 
in military aid between 1950 and 1967. This 
enabled the representatives of the Defense 
Department and of the C.I.A. to play an 
even more important role in Greek affairs 
than did members of the State Department. 
The American military has made the sub- 
stantive decisions concerning the weaponry 
and structural organization of the Greek 
Army and has exercised, through the palace, 
a considerable influence on promotions 
among Greek officers. 

A number of personal experiences brought 
home to me the nature and extent of this 
outside intervention in our domestic affairs, 
In 1960, for instance, when I was on leave 
of absence from my position at the Univer- 
sity of California and serving as economic 
adviser to the Bank of Athens, I was visited 
by the head of the C.I.A. in Greece, His pur- 
pose was to persuade me to pressure my 
father, a leader of the centrist parties, to 
accept a O..A-sponsored change in the 
Greek electoral system designed to dis- 
franchise the left. I said I doubted that my 
father would support the plan, for, although 
he was strongly anti-Communist, he ‘did 
have respect for the democratic system. 
The C.I.A. official stood up abruptly, pointed 
his finger at me and said sharply: Tou tell 
your father we get what we want!“ 

Some years later, when I had left my aca- 
demic career in the States, entered Greek 
politics and was serving as an elected Dep- 
uty and as a member of the Cabinet, I 
discovered that the C.I.A. was free to oper- 
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ate as it wished in Greece, and that neither 
I nor my colleagues could effectively con- 
trol it. The Greek C.I.A., the K.Y.P., was 
financed directly by its American counter- 
part rather than by the Athens Government, 
so it was virtually an appendage of its for- 
eign paymaster, 

The result of 20 years of such relations be- 
tween Washington and Athens was the junta 
coup of April 21, 1967. It is perhaps not a 
coincidence that the head of the junta, Col. 
George Papadopoulos, was the liaison be- 
tween the C.I.A. and the K. VP. and that one 
of the two other leaders, Nicholas Makare- 
zos, was the key intelligence officer of the 
K.Y.P. It is also noteworthy that within 
three weeks of the coup the newspaper 
columnist Marquis Childs informed his read- 
ers of the Johnson Administration's rela- 
tionship to it. The C.I.A., according to the 
columnist, reported the imminence of a 
coup, whereupon a top-secret meeting of 
“military, intelligence, State, all the powers 
dealing with the Greek problem” was held 
in Washington. 

“The solemn question,” Childs wrote, 
“was whether by some subtle political inter- 
vention the coup could be prevented... . 
The consensus around the table, after some 
hand-wringing and agonized appraisals of 
the consequences, was that no course of ac- 
tion was feasible. . . Walt Rostow, the Pres- 
ident’s adviser on national security affairs, 
closed the meeting with these words: ‘I hope 
you understand, gentlemen, that what we 
have concluded here, or rather have failed 
to conclude, makes the future course of 
events in Greece inevitable,” 

Whatever the origins of the coup—and 
history doubtless will yield further inter- 
esting revelations—the fact remains that the 
present dictatorship represents the failure of 
United States policy in Greece. Rule by junta, 
after all, is the precise opposite of the dem- 
ocratic aspirations enunciated in the Tru- 
man Doctrine. Furthermore, it is generally 
agreed that the junta is intensely unpopular; 
the continuation of U.S. support for the dic- 
tatorship is likely to lead to another Vietnam 
in Greece. On the first anniversary of the 
coup, The New York Times reported: What 
was patently a dictatorship a year ago is still 
patently a dictatorship; and the saddest 
thing is that the chances of eventual blood- 
shed are probably increasing.” 

United States assumptions and policies 
regarding Vietnam have been reappraised and 
apparently modified. A similar reappraisal 
is urgently needed regarding Greece before 
the Vietnam tragedy is repeated there. Such 
& reappraisal will require that certain widely 
accepted m be dispelled. 

Myth No. 1 is that democracy was a failure 
in Greece, that the Greek people are not 
ready for democracy. In view of recent sen- 
sational developments in the United States, 
this charge is at least piquant. The fact, 
of course, is not that the Greeks are unpre- 
pared for democracy, but rather that they 
have never been allowed by their foreign 
“protectors” to practice it. In 1841 the British 
Minister to Athens, Sir Edmund Lyons, 
stated: “A Greece truly independent is an 
absurdity. Greece is Russian or she is Eng- 
lish; and since she must not be Russian, 
it is necessary that she be English... .” 

This great-power Realpolitik persists to 
the present day. One example was the agree- 
ment in October, 1944, between Churchill 
and Stalin dividing the Balkans into spheres 
of mathematically graded influence: In Ru- 
mania, there was to be 90 per cent Russian 
influence; in Bulgaria, 75 per cent Russian 
influence; in Yugoslavia, 50 per cent Russian 
and 50 per cent British influence, and in 
Greece, 90 per cent British influence. What 
has happened in Greece and in the other 
Balkan countries since World War II has 
much more to do with such pie-slicing than 
with any alleged unpreparedness for self- 
government. In this connection, it is relevant 
to note that the correspondents of the Ger- 
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man magazine Stern have reported that the 
C.I.A. conducted a secret poll of Greek po- 
litical attitudes in March, 1967. The poll in- 
dicated that if elections were held as 
scheduled on May 28 the Center Union and 
the left would receive 63 per cent of the 
votes. Is it far-fetched to assume that the 
reason for the 1967 coup was a determina- 
tion to forestall such a political outcome? 
And does it not follow that the ultimate 
cause for the present dictatorship is not that 
democracy in Greece was malfunctioning but 
rather that it simply was not allowed to func- 
tion when the people’s will appeared to 
threaten certain vested interests, both do- 
mestic and foreign? 

The second myth about Greece is that her 
people are generally apathetic and accept the 
junta. This contention appears to be justi- 
fied by the lack of any armed resistance, 
though this lack compromises the validity 
of the junta argument that the coup was 
designed to forestall an imminent Commu- 
nist uprising. If the colonels’ contention is 
true, why have they been unable to discover 
a single cache of arms during the year they 
have been in power? 

In any case, developments in Greece since 
the coup all point to popular alienation 
rather than cooperation. Despite frantic 
efforts, the junta has not been able to 
win the support of any outstanding politi- 
cian or intellectual. This isolation has led 
the junta to step up its mass purges, ar- 
rests for “subversion of the social order” 
and barbaric torturing of prisoners, which 
have been described in a report of “Amnesty 
International” signed by Anthony Marreco 
of the British bar and James Becket of the 
American bar. 

To repair its tarnished image the junta 
has engaged the services of the New York 
public relation firm of Thomas J. Deegan 
Company, Inc., which handles the Time 
Inc. and Coca-Cola accounts. For a reported 
fee of $243,000 a year, the Deegan concern 
is arguing that perhaps there have been oc- 
casional excesses in Greece but there are 
no Ilse Koch lampshades,” and so the coun- 
try qualifies for a Coca-Cola bottling plant— 
“the symbol of peace and freedom.” 

The Anti-Dictatorship League of Greek 
Officers has circulated among 3,000 officers a 
proclamation denouncing the junta as a 
“major national disaster” and calling for 
“the complete restoration of democratic in- 
stitutions in Greece.” And on April 18 The 
Guardian quoted an “experienced journa- 
list” who went to Greece to evaluate public 
opinion as having said: “I knew they were 
unpopular. But—damn it!—I couldn't find 
anyone, apart from their placemen, who 
now supports them,” 

The third myth about Greece is that she 
has no future because of inadequate hu- 
man and natural resources. Quite the con- 
trary, one can easily establish that Greece 
has natural resources far richer than those 
of Israel and capable of supporting the 
population at a much higher living stand- 
ard. Greece also has trained personnel to 
exploit her natural resources, but they are 
unused and being driven out of the coun- 
try. The real Greek problem is not inade- 
quate natural and human resources, but a 
fossilized establishment which has stifled 
national talent and creativity. 

Turning from myths to realities, the im- 
Mediate task is to get rid of the military 
mafia, which, despite its populist rhetoric, 
has merely frozen a bankrupt and discred- 
ited status quo, The end of military domi- 
nation is the objective of the Panhellenic 
Liberation Moyement, which I am honored 
to serve as chairman of its national council. 
The movement comprises the resistance or- 
ganizations committed to the liberation of 
our country and to the restoration of the 
sovereignty of our people through free elec- 
tions for the Constituent Assembly and the 
establishment of a government reflecting the 
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will of the nation. The fundamental rights 
of citizens are to be guaranteed by a bill 
of rights, by an independent judiciary and 
by armed forces subject to the authority of 
a duly elected civilian government. 

The struggle for freedom will succeed be- 
cause the alternative is not viable; the junta 
has no answers to the problems of Greece. 
It offers merely an archaic religiosity and 
an atavistic chauvinism. In a country in 
which the incredibly obsolete school system 
is a fundamental obstacle to modernization, 
the Minister of Education has banned mini- 
skirts for girls and long hair for boys, has 
ordered Sunday church attendance and has 
proscribed “indecent” films and magazines, 
Because of the menace of surrounding Slavs 
and Communists, said this official, “the first 
and greatest aim of all schoolwork is the 
cultivation of the nationalistic and Christian 
conscience of students.” This is all strongly 
reminiscent of Chiang Kai-shek’s drive to 
revive the moral precepts of Confucianism. 
But just as Confucianism was found to be 
irrelevant to the problems of modern China, 
so hyperorthodoxy is irrelevant to the prob- 
lems of modern Greece, 

The junta has survived to celebrate its 
first anniversary only because of direct and 
indirect support from the United States. 
Greece and Finland are the only countries 
exempted from the ban on American invest- 
ments abroad. The World Bank, which re- 
fused a loan to the parliamentary Greek 
Government, extended to the junta a loan 
of $12.5-million, and this despite the refusal 
of the European Investment Bank to extend 
credits to Greece until the restoration of 
democracy. As soon as the dictatorship an- 
nounced plans for a referendum on a new 
constitution, Washington hastily volunteered 
an official “welcome,” while neglecting to 
note the prevailing martial law and the 
patently fraudulent nature of the proposed 
constitution. This document excludes those 
whom the regime defines as Communists, 
limits the right of private assembly, abol- 
ishes trial by jury, allows unlimited de- 
tention before trial and curbs freedom of the 
press. And when the junta leaders are asked 
when their constitution will come into force 
or when parliamentary elections will be held, 
they reply, “When the aims of the revolution 
are accomplished.” 

There is no doubt that the referendum, 
scheduled for September, is an effort to forge 
permanent bonds for the Greeks. The con- 
stitution will not be a subject for debate, for 
the referendum will take place under martial 
law, with the public intimidated and demo- 
cratic leaders imprisoned and tortured. 

Greece does need a new constitution if it 
is to take its place among the democratic 
nations of Europe. It needs a constitution 
that will guarantee basic human rights, give 
the widest possible freedom to political ex- 
pression and actiivty, separate church from 
state and centralize the country fiscally and 
administratively. But a referendum is not 
the method under which a constitution 
should be adopted for it is innately totali- 
tarian., After the liberation of Greece, a 
freely elected constituent assembly should 
formulate and adopt a new constitution, one 
that will lay the foundation for a free and 
open society. 

When Secretary of Defense Clark M. Clif- 
ford urged Congress on May 17 to approve a 
resumption of full-scale military aid to 
Greece, he justified the request by pointing 
to “the ferment existing today in Eastern 
Europe” and adding: “If the nations of 
Eastern Europe are beginning to feel a greater 
desire for freedom, we would do well not to 
rock our boat in that region. If we front 
with our allies, it would offer encouragement 
to [Eastern Europeans]. It would give them 
incentive to free themselves.” In other words, 
the “incentive” for democracy in Eastern 
Europe is U.S. support for dictatorship in 
Greece! Not being able to comprehend this 
logic, the Greek people naturally wish that 
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American policy-makers would devise some 
less devious means for satisfying the demo- 
cratic aspirations of their foreign policy. 

The New York Times has been more 
straightforward regarding U.S. motives, It 
had this editorial comment: 

“Washington has decided to do everything 
it can to provide the Athens junta with the 
prestige and respectability it has hungered 
after since its putsch of last April. 

“The reasons given for this course are 
drearily familiar: The United States cannot 
risk a vacuum on NATO’s southern flank at 
a time of expanding Soviet influence in the 
Mediterranean; the colonels are a fact of life 
and Washington will get more moderate per- 
formance out of them by displays of friend- 
ship than by maintaining correct but cool 
relations. z 

“It is questionable, however, whether the 
Greek armed forces, purged of more than 200 
experienced officers, could fill any meaningful 
NATO role, And it is ridiculous to argue that 
the United States needs the colonels more 
than the colonels need the United States 

“The United States will be risking not only 
its reputation and goodwill but an element 
of its long-run security if it becomes involved 
in the unsavory business of helping to main- 
tain the Greek dictatorship in power.” 

This critique exposes a basic flaw in the 
policies of the United States and of the 19th 
century’s Great Powers. This flaw is the 
mechanistic geopolitical view of Greece as 
simply a strategic base in the Eastern Medi- 
terranean. The trouble with geopolitical rea- 
soning is that it subordinates—and often 
ignores—the political half of the word. It 
overlooks the fact that a base is not merely 
a geographic position, it is also a people. 
Without the active support of the people, the 
base cannot endure. 

Gladstone pointed this out in criticizing 
the assumption of Tory policy that it was to 
Britain’s interest to preserve the Ottoman 
Empire (and Ottoman rule over the Balkan 
Christians) as a barrier against Russian ex- 
pansion to the Mediterranean. Gladstone 
maintained instead that “the breasts of free 
men” constituted the most effective resis- 
tance against Russia. His contention was 
borne out repeatedly when independent Bal- 
kan states were created and, to Britain’s sur- 
prise, proved to be fiercely nationalistic and 
resistant to Russian control rather than tools 
for Russian expansion. 

Gladstone has also been proved correct by 
developments since World War II. Though 
Churchill and Stalin arranged for stipulated 
degrees of British and Soviet domination in 
the Balkans, the Balkan peoples have re- 
jected such determination of their fate by 
foreigners, whether Russians or Westerners. 
Surely policymakers with any sense of his- 
tory must realize that if Gladstone's plea for 
“the breasts of free men” was valid in the 
19th century, there can be no question as to 
its validity for the 20th century, when all 
men are infinitely more alert and politically 
conscious. Which means, more specifically, 
that support for the Athens junta not only 
will fail to encourage democracy in Eastern 
Europe or anywhere else, but will fail even to 
protect United States interests in Greece. 

On March 1, 1967, barely six weeks before 
the colonels seized power, I set forth my views 
regarding the international position of Greece 
as follows: 

“Greece, as a developing nation, a nation 
barely emerging from a semicolonial status, 
is extremely sensitive about its national in- 
dependence, its freedom to chart its own in- 
ternational political course, its right to pur- 
sue freely its own national interests without 
placing in a quandary its allied relationships. 
We do not raise the question concerning the 
participation of Greece in the NATO alliance. 
But at the same time we demand that Greece 
be recognized as an independent nation 
which, pursuing its own particular interests, 
has chosen to be a member of the Western 
alliance. 
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“Greece refuses the status of a poor rela- 
tive or of a satellite. It insists on its right, 
while executing its obligations as an ally, to 
determine its own course. It affirms its right 
to expand its commercial, economic and cul- 
tural relations with all other nations, inde- 
pendently of the bloc to which they belong. 
It assigns special importance to developing 
good relations with its Balkan neighbors, the 
countries of the Near and Middle East and 
the new nations of Africa. It insists on its 
right to follow closely developments in the 
European area, where a reduction of tensions, 
a rapprochement among nations of the East 
and West and a new approach to European 
solidarity are taking place. But above all, 
Greece insists that its allies cease interfering 
in its internal political affairs.” 

I remain convinced that this statement de- 
fines properly not only the fundamental in- 
terests of the sovereign Greek nation but also 
the legitimate interests of all great powers. 

Since the terrible assassination of Senator 
Robert Kennedy, this stand takes on an ur- 
gent importance. Senator Kennedy was an 
ardent foe of the Greek military dictatorship. 
He stated in March that if he were elected 
President he would cut off all military aid 
to the junta. He was against violence as a 
way of life. I think it is time that those of 
us who believe as he did, who treasure the 
basic rights of man, whether we be Greeks, 
Americans, Britons or Swedes, form an al- 
liance to protect these rights and to fight 
with all means the disease of fascism and 
totalitarianism which is eating into the free 
world, When countries such as the United 
States or other NATO nations send arms to 
the military clique in Greece to be used to 
subjugate a people, then they are encourag- 
ing brutality and force everywhere and sow- 
ing the seeds which will eventually destroy 
their own institutions. In the name of Robert 
Kennedy, let us try to stop this horrible 
sickness. 


S. 2658, TRUCK SIZES AND 
WEIGHTS—GRAVE MISTAKE IN 
PUBLIC ECONOMIC POLICY 


HON. RICHARD D. McCARTHY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 23, 1968 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Speaker, I am 
happy to insert in the Record today the 
fourth chapter of the doctoral disserta- 
tion of John W. Fuller III, of Washington 
State University, Pullman, Wash. 

Dr. Fuller’s thesis is entitled “Current 
Issues in the Regulation of Motor Ve- 
hicle Sizes and Weights.” He concludes: 

The very great excess of public and social 
costs over the private benefits discovered by 
this thesis suggests that any general motor 
vehicle size and weight increase at this time 
would be a grave mistake in public economic 
policy. The recent proposals for size and 
weight increases at the Federal level, and the 
numerous proposals at the state level that 
appear continuously, do not appear econom- 
ically justifiable. Passage of a bill such as 
S. 2658 could result in a serious drain on U.S. 
resources. These economic resources could be 
used to far greater advantage elsewhere in 
the economy. 


It is most unusual for Congress to have 
the benefit of such a scholarly work be- 
fore a final vote is taken on the legisla- 
tion. We are fortunate to have a man of 
Dr. Fuller’s ability doing such a compre- 
hensive job, as he has done in his 400- 
page thesis. 
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Dr. Fuller’s background is in the field 
of economics. He received his A.B. degree 
from the San Diego, Calif., State College 
in 1962. He spent the summers of 1966 
and 1967 as a transport economist for 
the Western Highway Institute, an arm 
of the American Trucking Association, 
and has had two papers published by that 


group. 

In this fourth chapter, Dr. Fuller ex- 
amines the “Positions of Interested Par- 
ties on Proposals To Increase Motor 
Vehicle Size and Weight Limits,” as fol- 
lows: 


CHAPTER IV. POSITIONS OF INTERESTED PARTIES 
ON PROPOSALS TO INCREASE MOTOR VEHICLE 
SIZE AND WEIGHT LIMITS 


Concern over revised size and weight stand- 
ards has long been intense among motor car- 
riers and shippers, representatives of other 
transport interests such as railroads and the 
automotive public, and those who are charged 
with administration of the tremendous in- 
vestment in the nation’s highways. The posi- 
tions of the interested parties on the issues 
involved in motor vehicle size and weight 
revision are described in this chapter, pri- 
marily as they have been made a matter of 
public record in the 1968 Hearings on S. 2658 
before the Subcommittee on Roads of the 
Senate Public Works Committee.“ 


Advocates of increased size and weight limits 


The supporters of upward revisions in mo- 
tor vehicle size and weight limits may be 
placed in four categories for purposes of de- 
scription and comparison. In one group are 
the U.S. Senators who introduced S. 2658 and, 
also representing the legislative viewpoint, 
two state senators from California and Wash- 
ington. In another group are found the 
American Trucking Associations, Inc., the 
Western Highway Association, various state 
motor carrier associations which presented 
arguments in the Hearings separate from 
those of the parent ATA, the National Associ- 
ation of Motor Bus Owners, and the Ameri- 
can Transit Association. All of these associa- 
tions represent the commercial highway 
users. A third group consists of various man- 
ufacturers’ and shippers’ associations, repre- 
senting the purchasers of highway transport. 
A final group is composed of a number of in- 
dividual private and regulated carriers, ship- 
pers, and chambers of commerce. 


The Positions of Individual Supporters 


The last-mentioned group of those ad- 
vocating enactment of S. 2658 is distin- 
guished from other supporters of the bill 
by the brevity and specificity of its mem- 
ber’s arguments. The letters and statements 
of all 42 supporters placed in this individual 
carrier and shipper category are directed 
toward the possible savings in transport costs 
which the individual advocates believe can 
be obtained through passage of S. 2658. These 
letters, which the writers requested be made 
a part of the published record, are notable 
for the sameness and paucity of their com- 
ments. Their general tenor suggests a stand- 
ard argument, emphasizing the point that 
shippers and carriers utilize trucks (or truck- 
ing services) and therefore desire (or need“) 
lower transport costs. Adoption of S. 2658 is 
favored because higher size and weight lim- 


1 U.S., Congress, Senate, Subcommittee on 
Roads of the Committee on Public Works, 
Vehicle Sizes and Weights, Hearings before 
the Subcommittee on Roads of the Commit- 
tee on Public Works, Senate, on S. 2658, a 
Bill to Amend Section 127 of Title 23 of 
the United States Code Relating to Vehicle 
Weight and Width Limitations on the In- 
terstate System, in Order to Make Certain 
Increases in Such Limitations, 90th Cong. 2d 
sess., 1968. Hereinafter referred to as Hear- 
ings on S. 2658. 
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itations will allow production of trucking 
services at lower costs. 

The shipper and carrier advocates whose 
letters were published in the Hearings on S. 
2658 present rather unsophisticated argu- 
ments that do not take into account the pub- 
lic investment requirements for highways to 
accommodate larger and heavier vehicles. Nor 
do these supporters delve into the social cost 
issues presented by the possible adoption of 
greater size and weight standards. The na- 
ture and extent of the private cost savings 
which these parties suggest, but do not dem- 
onstrate, are investigated from an economy- 
wide standpoint in the next chapter. The na- 
ture and extent of the public investment 
requirements for highways and the social 
costs occasioned by larger and heavier ve- 
hicles which these parties neglected to con- 
sider are analyzed in Chapter VI. 

However, these letters of the individual 
advocates of greater sizes and weights do in- 
dicate the existence of a wide-spread belief 
on the part of carriers and shippers that pri- 
vate transport costs can be significantly low- 
ered by the introduction of larger and heavier 
motor vehicle equipment on the public high- 
ways. 

The Positions of the Sponsors of S. 2658 and 
Other Legislative Witnesses 


Senate Bill 2658, introduced November 16, 
1967, was sponsored by 22 Sentors repre- 
senting 12 western states. Of those support- 
ers, four Senators appeared before the Roads 
Subcommittee Hearings to present their views 
and to be questioned by the Subcommittee. 
Four additional sponsors of the bill were 
members of the Subcommittee which did the 
questioning. Yet another two sponsors of the 
bill were members of the parent Senate Pub- 
lic Works Committee. In addition, one other 
sponsoring Senator stated his views by means 
of a letter written to Senator Jennings Ran- 
dolph, of West Virginia, the subcommittee 
chairman.? 


Statement by Senator Moss, Utah—The 
first witness before the Senate Roads Sub- 
committee was Senator Frank E. Moss, a for- 
mer subcommittee member. Senator Moss 
also represented the Governor of Utah and 
the Utah state director of highways in his 
testimony. 

According to Senator Moss, the present sys- 
tem of size and weight limits is “inequita- 
ble.” This is because the limits vary from 
state to state and are especially restrictive 
of highway carrier operations in the western 
states. According to Moss, the size and weight 
limits in the West were generally lower in 
1956 when Federal maximum size and weight 
limits were imposed than were the limits in 
other states“ Senator Moss stated his opinion 
in the following terms: .. . in my State 
there are vast areas that are not served by 
railroads and consequently with no railroads 
in large areas the only way to get out heavy 
materials ...is over the highways. If we are 
frozen into a limitation that makes it un- 
economic, then we simply cannot compete in 
areas where we should be able to compete.” * 

Senator Moss introduced a statement from 
Henry Helland, director of the Utah State 
Department of Highways, expressing Utah’s 
need for increased sizes and weights. The 
pertinent part of this statement made the 
following points: 

“Utah's present size and weight limitations 
are not in harmony with the trends of the 
transportation industry for the development 
of more efficient carriers nor are they condu- 
cive to the development of new industry, 
especially in those areas not served by rail fa- 
cilities. 

“The proposed increase in size and weight 


Senator Randolph is also the chairman 
of the parent Senate Committee on Public 
Works. 

3 Hearings on S. 2658, p. 9. 

Idick., p. 11. 
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no problem relative to their use on the 
Interstate System in Utah. State control 
would continue in the areas of interior axle 
weights, maximum vehicle length, and maxi- 
mum vehicle gross weight. 

“The State Road Commission of Utah 
firmly believes that an increase in weight 
limitations as proposed in this bill is urgently 
needed to provide for the economic develop- 
ment of this State.“ 

Helland’s statement is at least partially in- 
correct because S. 2658 would regulate maxi- 
mum gross vehicle weight by formula on the 
Interstate System. In fact, gross-weight al- 
lowances on the Interstate System are under 
Federal regulatory control at the present 


time. 

Notwithstanding this interest in economic 
development, it was suggested by the Utah 
highway director that the passage of S. 2658, 
as introduced, would result in an increase of 
$1,000 per lane-mile in the cost of construct- 
ing new highways, plus an increase in bridge 
construction costs of approximately 5 per- 
cent. Neither Senator Moss nor Mr. Helland 
mentioned the possibility of increased costs 
for reconstructing present highways or for 
policing the greater size and weight limits 
should S. 2658 be passed. However, it was sug- 
gested that size and weight limitations will 
need to be kept at existing levels on certain 
highways in the State because of inadequate 
capacities until reconstruction to higher 
standards becomes possible. Such reconstruc- 
tion would apparently take place at the ter- 
mination of the usable life of the highway 
sections involved. There was no explicit rec- 
ognition that the potential economic benefits 
of greater sizes and weights might be reduced 
through limitation in the highway mileage 
allowed to handle the larger and heavier 
vehicles,” 

Statement by Senator Kuchel, Califor- 
nia.—Senator Thomas H. Kuchel, another 
former member of the Public Works Com- 
mittee, expressed much the same opinion 
about the effect of higher size and weight 
limitations on economic development as did 
Senator Moss. On this subject, his opinion 
was as follows: 

“These recommended changes, I am per- 
suaded, are of vital economic importance to 
the transportation of our western products. 
Agriculture, livestock, ore, lumber, and 
petroleum must move upon our highways. 
Any factors influencing the cost of such 
highway transportation are, of course, of 
the utmost importance to the well-being of 
these basic industries. 

“If these sizes and weights are increased, 
it becomes obvious that more freight can be 
carried at a lower cost. Equally important, 
any economies resulting from. greater 
weights are certain to be reflected in better 
prices for both the consumer and the 
producer.” ; 

Indeed, the Senator from California went 
further than the other Congressional wit- 
nesses in claiming that western economic 
development is being retarded by size and 
weight limitations. His assertions were as 
follows: “Today, for the first time in our 
history, there are roads whose capacities are 
not fully available because of outdated reg- 
ulations and restrictions. And perhaps for 
the first time in our history, the rate of 
economic development in our Western 
States is being stagnated by unreasonable 
deterrents to a full and reasonable use of 
our highway investments.“ “ 

Senator Kuchel did not elaborate his 
assertions concerning the effects on eco- 
nomic development. No measurements of 
the magnitude of developmental stagnation 
resulting from current size and weight 
limitations were given. Nor did the Senator 


5 Tibid,, p. 10. 
è Ibid, 

1 Ibid., p. 263. 
8 Ibid., p. 262. 
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offer the evidence of experts to support his 
belief that the current size and weight 
standards are unreasonable, 

Statement by Senator Hansen, Wyoming. 
The economic development argument was 
further discussed by Senator Clifford Han- 
sen. He finds Wyoming to be especially de- 
pendent on trucking because of that state’s 
extensive area and widely dispersed popu- 
lation. Wyoming already has a 36,000-pound 
tandem-axle limit, but single axles are 
allowed a maximum weight of 18,000 pounds. 
Nevertheless, Senator Hansen argues that 
in his state. . . we urgently need to mod- 
ernize our size and weight limits.“ “ 

Statement by Senator Magnuson, Washing- 
ton.—Senator Warren G. Magnuson was the 
primary sponsor of S. 2658. He is the chair- 
man of the Senate Commerce Committee. 
The Senator mentioned the history of the 
“size and weight freeze” that has existed 
since 1956 as follows: 

“This so-called freeze caught the States 
with their then-existing and widely varying 
separate statutes on sizes and weights. I am 
informed that it caught 26 States, mainly in 
the East, with higher single-axle limits than 
those generally prevailing in the West, and 24 
States with higher tandem-axle limits than 
the general level in many States, including 
the West.“ 10 

In 1956, the Bureau of Public Roads was 
directed by the Congress to determine an 
optimum level for highway vehicle sizes and 
weights through application of the Ottawa, 
Illinois, road test results, The recommenda- 
tions of the BPR were not available until 
1964. Senator Manguson suggests that the 
results show, among other things, that the 
Bureau has. . . at all times constructed the 
Interstate System with the same standards 
through the States with higher limits as 
they are constructing them through the West 
with lower limits.” = 

Senator Magnuson refers, as did Senator 
Moss, to the scarcity of railroad lines in the 
western parts of the United States, Senator 
Magnuson showed the Subcommittee a map 
locating the points in the U.S. which are 25 
miles or more distant from a rail line; most 
of the areas where this condition exists lie 
in the West. The map does not show, how- 
ever, the density of industrial or raw-ma- 
terials producing areas that are 25 miles or 
more from a railway line. One is left with 
the impression that there may be no eco- 
nomic reason for the lack of rail branch and 
main lines in the mountainous and isolated 
areas of the West other than the indifference 
of railroad managements. 

The plight of the West on account of the 
present size and weight limitations is clear 
to Senator Magnuson, He expressed his view 
in these terms: 

“Thus, the current Federal standards have 
the effect of limiting economic development 
in regions such as the West where a signifi- 
cant number of marginal industries can be 
made profitable through improved transpor- 
tation capacity. They must be given this ca- 
pability if our economy is to meet the de- 
mands of expansion. I have in mind basic 
industries which are found, not only in the 
West, but throughout the Nation and each 
of which is important in its local setting. 
Milk and dairy products, grains, fruits and 
vegetables, livestock, logging in my State, 
and forest products, minerals, petroleum 
products, sugar beets, soybeans, cotton—the 
list is almost inexhaustible.” “ 

Senator Magnuson suggests that new mo- 
tor vehicle size and weight standards must 
be allowed soon to permit future highways 
to be constructed according to those stand- 
ards. Otherwise, he thinks that a rapid de- 


id., p. 265. 
16 did., p. 268. 
u Ibid. 

12 Ibid., p. 269. 
133 Ibid., p. 271. 
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velopment of intermodal containerization 
might not take place.“ Although the precise 
reasons for this belief are not given, Senator 
Magnuson implies that containers cannot 
now move efficiently via highway freight car- 
riers utilizing trailers permitted under the 
present legal size and weight limitations. 

Statement by Senator Bible, Nevada.— 
Senator Alan Bible did not appear in person 
at the Hearings, but did place a statement 
in the record. Essentially, Senator Bible re- 
peated the opinion of other advocates that 
current size and weight standards treat the 
West with undue harshness. He also argued 
that these limitations hamper the extra- 
active industries of Nevada.“ 

Statement by California State Senator Col- 
lier—Another witness from the legislative 
Tanks in favor of S. 2658 was California's 
State Senator Randolph Collier, the chair- 
man of the California State Senate’s Trans- 
portation Committee. Senator Collier ap- 
peared as an expert witness on state legisla- 
tive matters and as the representative of 
the Western Interstate Committee on High- 
ways and Transportation. That committee is 
an arm of the Western Conference of the 
Council of State Governments. In 1962, 1963, 
1964, and 1965, that group went on record in 
support of state control over motor vehicle 
size and weight; however, in the event that 
Federal limits are retained for the Interstate 
System, the conference suggested that those 
limits be in accord with the needs of the 
economy and the capacity of western high- 
ways. 

Senator Collier summarized the pertinent 
points in his testimony. His summary was as 
follows: 

1. That highway transportation is a vital 
part of the economic structure of the West- 
ern United States. 

“2. Western growth factors indicate that 
highway transportation will be even more 
important in the future. 

“3. Restrictions on weights and dimen- 
sions of vehicles have a direct economic ef- 
fect on every basic western industry, upon 
producers and consumers, as well as the 
operators of vehicles. 

“4. Our highways have the capacity now 
to accommodate improved size and weight 
standards, subject to evaluation by our own 
State highway departments.” * 

The state senator further emphasized 
that the maximum size and weight stand- 
ards suggested in S. 2658 would only be 
permissive. Each individual state would still 
have to act to change the standards in effect 
on its highway system.“ And, in Senator 
Collier’s opinion, the states would be care- 
ful in changing size and weight limits to 
protect their own investment in the Federal- 
aid highways.” But to Senator Collier, the 
benefits which will accrue from passage of 
S. 2658 are plainly evident and will include 
lower prices for both consumers and pro- 
ducers.” 

A point earlier mentioned by Senator Mag- 
nuson, the presumed “inequitability” of ap- 
plying different weight limits to the Inter- 
state System in separate states, was further 
discussed by State Senator Collier. His 
elaboration of that argument was graphically 
expressed as follows: we experience 
some difficulty in understanding why the 
vastly improved Interstate and Defense Sys- 
tem of highway could accommodate axle and 
tandem loads in excess of 22,400 pounds 
single, and 36,000 pounds tandem in other 
parts of the country but not on the same 


1 Ibid., p. 272. 

15 Ibid., pp. 273-74. 

16 Ibid., pp. 40, 46. The Council’s resolutions 
are presented in the Hearings on S, 2658, pp. 
38-46, passim. 

17 Ibid., p. 18. 

18 Ibid., p. 16. 

1 Ibid., p. 15. 

» Ibid., p. 17. 
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system in the Western States, especially 
when all highway users over all the country 
were paying the same rate of increased taxes 
for its construction.” = 

The cross-examination of State Senator 
Collier by members of the Senate Roads Sub- 
committee introduced two interesting issues. 
One of these concerned whether the large 
and heavy trucks to be accommodated under 
higher size and weight limitations would 
give service to small communities. With re- 
spect to this question, the subcommittee 
chairman, Senator Randolph, asked: 

Now. . . „ would the increased weight and 
dimension standards which you advocate, if 
they are placed in being, cause the smaller 
communities to suffer the decline in service 
which apparently intermediate cities are 
now suffering in lack of service by the air- 
lines that operate on scheduled flights and 
the trains which have been the traditional 
carriers from the standpoint of service to 
smaller communities?” “ 

Collier’s response was to express surprise 
that any possibility existed that large and 
heavy trucks might by-pass the smaller 
communities.” 

Further on in the cross-examination, Sena- 
tor John S. Cooper, Kentucky, attempted to 
obtain a more complete answer to the service- 
decline possibility for the smaller communi- 
ties. The colloquy between Senator Cooper 
and Collier was as follows: 

“Senator Cooper. You say, and I think you 
are correct, that fewer but larger vehicles 
would bring savings to the carriers. 

“Mr. COLLIER. Yes. 

“Senator Cooper. Because they would be 
able to carry commodities more economically. 

“Mr. COLLIER. Yes. 

“Senator Cooper. Then what type of trucks 
and what type of carriers would serve the 
small villages and farming communities 
throughout the State. 

“Mr. Cottier, Of course, in the Western 
States we have the big trucks, and it never 
occurred to me until the chairman made the 
statement a moment ago that the smaller 
communities would be bypassed or would 
not get the service. 

“Senator Cooper. I would think so. 

“Mr. COLLIER. I can’t see where it fits in 
our picture. 

“Senator Cooper. Somebody will get it.” * 

However, this important issue was not 
raised again during the course of the Hear- 
ings. It is generally known, though, that 
many regulated common carriers by truck 
have emphasized through service between the 
larger cities as well as large shipments.* 

A ‘second interesting issue raised in the 
questioning of Collier concerned the physical 
effect of greater weights on highway pave- 
ments. The questions on this subject re- 
flected Collier’s strong statement that the 
vastly improved Interstate System cannot be 
adversely affected by highway vehicles of the 
sizes and weights to be permitted under the 
provisions of S. 2658.8 As the following dis- 
course shows, Collier denied that larger and 
heavier vehicles would shorten the life of the 
highways, although he appeared more con- 
cerned with their effect on bridges: 

“Senator Cooper, Greater axle weights 
would reduce the life of the highway system, 
though, would they not? 

“Mr. CoLLIER. I don’t think so. 

“Senator Cooper. Then you would have 


u Ibid., pp. 14-15. 

* Ibid., p. 20. 

2 Ibid., pp. 20-21. 

“ Ibid., p. 23. 

* For a summary of recent complaints from 
shippers of refusals by regulated motor car- 
riers to handle low-rated commodities and 
low-volume areas, see U.S., Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, 80th Annual Report 
(Washington, D.C.: Government Printing 
Office, 1967) , pp. 20-21. 

* Hearings on S. 2658, p. 15. 
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to increase the strength of the roads—and 
that would mean an additional cost in the 
construction of the roads, would it not? 

“Mr. COLLIER. I think California has done 
that already. 

“Senator Cooper. Do you know whether 
or not tests have been made to determine 
whether California has 

“Mr. Cottier. I don’t know about any 
tests out in California, I was out on the Illi- 
nois test when it was going on, but I think 
that the roadbeds we have and the way they 
are built and the thickness of the pavement 
and everything that they are capable of 
taking care of heavier loads. 

“I have always been concerned about the 
bridges. The whole vehicle gets upon the 
bridge and if the bridge is weak, why, of 
course, it will give way if there is too much 
weight upon it.” 7 
Material introduced into the record by State 

Senator Collier 


Senator Collier requested introduction into 
the record of a presentation he made in 1963. 
This statement generally parallels Senator 
Collier’s verbal testimony of 1968. 

Senator Collier also introduced a second 
presentation made in 1965 by Oregon State 
Senator Anthony Yturri. Senator Yturri sup- 
ported weights and widths such as would be 
authorized by passage of S. 2658, and iterated 
his belief that many western states are being 
unreasonably restricted by Federal size and 
weight limitations.“ 

A more original aspect of the Yturri state- 
ment consisted of an axle-weight compari- 
son of the Common Market countries with 
the U.S. According to Yturri: 

“Members of the European Common Mar- 
ket have agreed upon size and weight limits 
which, while permitting combination lengths 
somewhat less than in the west, will allow 
single-axle loads of 22,046 pounds, tandem- 
axle loads of 35,274 pounds, and tractor- 
semitrailer or truckfull trailer gross weights 
of 83,776 pounds. Single anxle [sic] weights 
up to about 26,000 pounds are permitted by 
some countries on designated roads. Surely, 
the European construction standards are not 
superior to ours, but they know that prohi- 
bition of the transport of a certain number 
of pounds per vehicle that can be carried 
with safety to traffic and the highway con- 
stitutes an economic retardation to that ex- 
tent in each load.” * 

In spite of the Yturri opinion, it is dis- 
tinctly possible that main European roads 
are built to support heavier axle weights 
than U.S. roads. On this point, no factual 
evidence was presented by Yturri. Moreover, 
most European countries have followed a 
policy of restraining truck traffic, and in par- 
ticular limiting the number of heavy trucks, 
in favor of fuller utilization of efficient rail- 
way capacity. The result could be fewer repe- 
titions of heavy axle loads on the highways 
and consequently less highway wear, despite 
the higher axle-weight and gross-weight lim- 
its that are on the books. 

Statement by Washington State Senator 
Henry.—The final legislative representative 
before the Senate Roads Subcommittee was 
also a member of the Western Interstate 
Committee on Highway Policy Problems. 
Washington State Senator Al Henry suggests, 


z Ibid, p. 24. 

s Ibid., p. 42. 

2 Ibid. 

% See Georg M. Precht, European Inter- 
state Motor Transport Problems and Implica- 
tions of Size and Weight Regulations,” in 
Papers—Eighth Annual Meeting, Transporta- 
tion Research Forum (Oxford, Ind.: The 
Richard B. Cross Company, 1967), pp. 273-95, 
Nigel S. Despicht, Policies for Transport in 
the Common Market (Sidcup, Kent, Gr. Br.: 
Lombarde Press, 1964), especially pp. 37-56, 
and Brian T. Bayless, 

(London: Kenneth Máson Publications Ltd., 
1965). 
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as did California State Senator Collier, that 
the states are fully capable of determining 
their own size and weight standards in an 
economic manner. He believes that the par- 
ticipation of the state highway departments 
in legislative discussions on size and weight 
proposals provides sufficient defense against 
arbitrary decisions. Thus, he stated that: 
“,. . in my entire legislative experience, I 
have never known any legislative treatment 
of vehicle weights and dimensions which has 
been adopted without the full blessings of 
our State highway department and full in- 
vestigation into safety and service life of our 
facilities.” * 

The question that arises here is whether 
the blessing of state highway departments is 
too easy to obtain. Perhaps this is one reason 
why those who advocate more limited stand- 
ards also suggest an expanded Federal role 
in determination of size and weight limita- 
tions for motor vehicles, 

State Senator Henry also introduced some 
supplemental material, consisting of two. 
studies published by the Western Highway 
Institute, a research group for the western 
trucking industry. On the basis of Census 
of Transportation and other data, the WHI 
studies examined the production and trans- 
portation of livestock and forest products 
in the western states and noted the possible 
carrier cost savings from the introduction of 
larger and heavier motor vehicles. In par- 
ticular, the light density of livestock make 
high cubic-capacity vehicles conducive to 
low-rate transport of livestock and meat 
products. However, the focus of comment in 
these studies relative to size and weight af- 
fairs was exclusively on the savings in carrier 
costs; their texts did not analyze the effects 
of larger and heavier vehicles on highway 
construction and maintenance costs or in 
creating uncompensated social costs.* 

Summary of the positions of the sponsors 
of S. 2658.— The legislative advocates of S. 
2658 whose statements haye been described 
based their support for increased motor ve- 
hicle sizes and weights on the assumed eco- 
nomic need of the West for lower carrier 
costs to encourage economic development. 
They also expressed the view that the exist- 
ing legal size and weight standards have 
been inequitably low in the West. These wit- 
nesses emphasized the permissive nature of 
S. 2658 many times. Standards would be 
changed only when the states passed the 
necessary enabling legislation. The state leg- 
islatures would make wise decisions concern- 
ing allowable sizes and weights. These wit- 
nesses assured the Senate Roads Subcommit- 
tee that larger and heavier vehicles would 
not be allowed by the states unless the need 
for them was evident and all pertinent fac- 
tors were considered. 

On the other hand, it was clearly the 
unanimous view of these legislative sup- 
porters of S, 2658 that, all important fac- 
tors taken into account, greater motor ve-- 
hicle sizes and weights were distinctly 
needed by the carriers and had become a 
prerequisite for additional economic growth 


1 Hearings on S. 2658, p. 50. 

8 See ibid., pp. 51-133, in which these stud- 
ies are reprinted. 

The witnesses perceived the West as un- 
derdeveloped,” at least relative to the re- 
mainder of the U.S. Neither the witnesses 
nor the subcommittee members discussed the 
relative efficiency of the several surface modes 
of transport—motor trucking, railways, wa- 
terways, and pipelines—in promoting eco- 
nomic development. The evidence introduced 
to support the role of trucking in western 
development referred only to certain hauls 
of livestock, which exhibits special transport 
characteristics, and forest products. 

For the extent of regional difference in 
Federally- regulated size and weight limits, 
see Chapter II, supra, Table 7, p. 32, Table 
12, p. 41, and Table 13, p. 43. 
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in the western region. These advocates ex- 
the general opinion that higher 
weights could be accommodated on existing 
highways with little additional cost for new 
highway construction and at no increased 
cost for reconstruction to improved stand- 
ards. The opposing view was not explored by 
the legislators. Hence, there can be no doubt 
that these men would favor imposing the 
higher limits contained in S. 2658 on all 
western highways immediately after passage 
of the bill at the Federal level.* 
The Positions of the Motor Carrier 
Associations 

The position of William Bresnahan for the 

American Trucking Associations, Ine.—The 

director of the ATA, ae 
truckers of every type in every 8 „ ap- 
peared before the Senate Roads Subcommit- 
tee to urge enactment of S. 2658. Bresnahan 
explained that the trucking industry is not 
allowed to use the highways to the fullest 
extent the industry believes desirable in 
spite of large user fee payments. He stated 
this grievance in the following terms: 

“Since the inception in 1956 of the ex- 
panded Federal-State highway program . , 
$55 billion have been spent to construct com- 
pletely new highways and to modernize exist- 
ing roads. The trucking industry has made 
enormous tax payments in support of this 
program; supplying nearly 40 percent of the 
Federal highway funds through special high- 
way taxes and a comparable share of State 
highway user taxes, 

“In the meantime, the Nation’s truck 
manufacturers and truck operators have been 
denied an opportunity to apply new tech- 
nology and techniques which they believe 
would result in significant advances in effi- 
ciency and economy and still be consistent 
with modern highway construction. S. 2658, 
by upgrading the Federal weight and width 
limits, would, at least, give those States 
which wishes [sic] to the right to consider 
granting some degree of badly needed 
relief.” 8 

According to Bresnahan, the ATA believes 
that the question of vehicle length and 
height limitation should be left in the hands 
of the states as these dimensions are matters 
affecting public safety and are unrelated to 
protection of the Federal investment in 
highway structures. Therefore, regulation in 
this area “. . should continue to be handled 
by the individual States according to their 
own traffic conditions and economic needs.” * 

The western Senators sponsoring S. 2658 
suggested that all Interstate System high- 
ways have been built to the same standards. 
They therefore argued for uniform standards 
for all states. On the other hand, the ATA 
would prefer to continue the present situa- 
tion with different size and weight limits in 
the several states. As Bresnahan realistically 
expressed the ATA position, the state high- 
way systems are of uneven quality: 

“While uniformity might be a desirable 
objective, it would not make much sense to 
require those states with superior highways 
to adjust downward to the limits established 
in States with less advanced systems, any 
more than it would make sense to achieve 
uniformity by compelling the state with the 
less advanced system to allow weights that 


~ See Senator Spong's questioning of Col- 
lier and Henry plus Breshnahan’s and Brid- 
well’s statements to support the conclusion 
that higher limits would be imposed on all 
highways under state jurisdiction, not just 
the Interstate System. Hearings on S. 2658, 
pp. 25, 184-35, 168, and 285. It is impossible 
to tell from Senator Spong’s exchange with 
Senator Kuchel what the latter’s opinion 
Was concerning establishment of different 
standards for different highway systems. 
Ibid., p. 264. 

= Ibid., p. 141. 

bid. 
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were practical and reasonable in the State 
with the better system.“ * 

Some of the physical advantages of wider 
trucks and truck-tractor combinations were 
mentioned by Bresnahan. These were as 
follows: 

“A 102-inch width would make it possible 
to mount more adequate tires; to space them 
better for cool running; to have adequate 
room around them for dual chains and still 
have room for adequate springs, and larger 
capacity brakes on an adequate frame. In 
addition, it would permit marked improve- 
ment in vehicle stability by increasing the 
lateral spacing of the springs.” * 

One might raise the obvious question, as 
did Senator Cooper, as to whether wider 
trucks would be less safe than current ve- 
hicles. However, Louis Kibbee, highway engi- 
neer for the ATA, assured the Senator that 
wider trucks would improve safety. It may be 
Significant that no relative accident sta- 
tistics were introduced by the ATA in sup- 
port of this statement. One might expect that 
accident statistics from Hawali, which allows 
108-inch vehicles, and from Connecticut and 
Rhode Island, which permit 102-inch ve- 
hicles, would throw light on the effects on 
highway safety. Such data could have been 
compared with similar figures from compa- 
rable states which operate with 96-inch 
limits.” 

A special advantage of increased vehicle 
weight is better road traction than now ob- 
tainable, in Bresnahan's opinion. The adop- 
tion of the standards proposed in S, 2658 
would improve tractive ability by adding 
weight to the drive axle. This was explained 
by Bresnahan as follows: 

“The pulling power is directly proportional 
to the weight of the drive axle. Thus, if the 
drive axle is a single axle, an increase from 
18,000 to 20,000 pounds . . . means a gain of 
11 percent in traction, 

“By the same token, increasing a tandem 
drive axle from 32,000 to 36,000 pounds, 
means & 12 percent increase in traction, while 
an increase to only 34,000 pounds would im- 
prove traction only 6 percent. 

“The importance of good traction cannot 
be overstated, In the wintertime, it is often 
the difference between making it up a long, 
steep hill in the snow.” ” 

The validity of Bresnahan’s argument on 
this point would have been enhanced had it 
been shown by means of engineering and 
economic analysis that an improvement in 
traction of 11 or 12 percent is desirable in 
the interests of safety. Moreover, other ways 
to improve traction might have been dis- 
cussed, and their relative efficacy versus 
higher axle weights evaluated.“ 


3 Ibid., p. 187. However, Senator Magnuson, 
who believed that the Interstate System was 
built to a single standard in all states (see 
p. 99, supra), suggested size and weight uni- 
formity “. . would be a step toward more 
safety. You can handle it easier when it is 
all uniform and when there is no difference 
in different areas and this is what we are 
trying to achieve.” Ibid., p. 272. 

3 Ibid., p. 142. 

Senator Cooper had asked: “Of course, 
these proposed changes call for larger truck 
width. What effect would that have upon 
safety? Would it bring about a problem of 
safety to the passenger vehicle— 

“Mr. KIBBEE. No. 

“Senator Cooper (continuing). Unless the 
width of the road, itself, is increased? 

“Mr. KIBBEE. No; we don't feel this is the 
case. In fact, we have had many of these 
wider vehicles operating in our most con- 
gested streets for many, many years.” Ibid., 
p. 160. 

w% Ibid., p. 145, 

“ For a different method, not requiring in- 
creased, axle weights, see Powered Dolly For 
Hilly Hauls,” Western Trucking Motor 
Transportation, XLII, No. 10 (October, 1963), 
28-29, 62. 
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The safety record of heavier trucks was 
made an issue by Chairman Randolph. The 
Senator pointedly asked Bresnahan the fol- 
lowing question: Now, when we talk about 
the movement of trucks, what type of safety 
record has the heavier truck in its move- 
ment as contrasted with the lighter truck 
and the passenger car?“ i At the moment, 
Bresnahan did not have an answer. Later 
he did submit the following statement for 
the record: 

“Information on the relative safety record 
of all trucks as compared to passenger cars 
is not available on a basis showing trucks 
by size or weight. The only complete in- 
formation, covering all vehicles, shows 
trucks as a composite group and all passenger 
cars as a group.. . It will be seen that the 
percent of trucks involved in accidents has 
grown smaller and smaller over the years 
even though the truck percent of the total 
vehicle registration has remained much the 
same.” # 

The validity of this statement will be dis- 
cussed in a later section dealing with the 
testmony of the American Automobile As- 
sociation. Chapter VI also describes and eval- 
uates the safety record of heavy trucks. 

In general, the issue as to whether pave- 
ment and bridge strengths would be adequate 
for increased axle loads and gross weights 
was raised less frequently in the question- 
ing of the ATA representatives than the issue 
of the effects on the safety of other high- 
Way users. Bresnahan suggested that the 
single-axle increase from 18,000 to 20,000 
pounds would be “modest and reasonable,” “ 
and that the tandem-axle equivalent of 
20,000 pounds should be 36,000 pounds or 
more.“ This statement prompted Senator 
Cooper to ask whether increases of these 
magnitudes should call for increased high- 
way expenditures for construction to ac- 
commodate larger and heavier commercial 
vehicles, The following illuminating ex- 
change took place: 

“Senator Cooper. I am assuming there is 
a valid ground for asking these increases 
in the size and weight limits, due to prog- 
ress, growth of the economy, increasing popu- 
lation and all that. But would you admit, 
though, that if this is done it would re- 
quire increased expenditures in the con- 


It is interesting to note that the traction 
issue was again raised during the Hearings 
when Senator Boggs questioned the Federal 
Highway Administrator, Lowell Bridwell, as 
to the importance of increased traction. Sen- 
ator Boggs asked: “Will the 36,000-pound 
tandem axle provide significantly better 
traction characteristics than the 34,000- 
pound tandem axle?” The following ex- 
change ensued: 

“Mr. BRIDWELL. Mr. Chairman, the trac- 
tion . . . certainly would be better at 36 
than it would be at 34, and 38 would be better 
than 36. 

“It is relative, so that the economic trade- 
off is the improved traction as between 34 
and 36 as compared with the increased con- 
struction and maintenance costs that result 
from that heavier loading. And in our opin- 
ion, the improved traction, which we admit, 
is not worth the extra cost that would result 
in both construction and maintenance costs. 

“Senator Bocas. Is this an important fac- 
tor, traction as a safety characteristic? 

“Mr. BRIDWELL. Certainly traction is impor- 
tant as a safety characteristic, but a dual- 
axle loading of 34,000 pounds does not mean 
that you do not have traction. 

“The difference in traction between 34 and 
36 is recognized, We don't believe it is that 
important.” Hearings on S. 2658, pp. 286-87. 

+ Ibid. p. 158. 

+ Ibid., p. 164. The National Safety Coun- 
cil data upon which this statement is based 
are reproduced as Table 30, infra, p. 388. 

“ Ibid., p. 143. 

“ Ibid., pp. 146-47. 
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struction of the Interstate Highway Sys- 
tem—that part which is not yet construc- 
ted—and of the regular Federal-aid system? 

“Would it not actually require increased 
expenditures for stronger road surfaces, and 
perhaps wider road surfaces, than is now be- 
ing done? 

“Mr, BRESNAHAN. We don’t think so, Sen- 

ator. 
“Senator Coorer. I just glanced hurriedly 
through the statements being made by oth- 
ers, and noticed one striking statement: that 
with a truck loaded to present weight stand- 
ards, that its load and stress upon the high- 
way would be equivalent to the passage of 
5,000 standard automobiles. I may be wrong 
about this; but I don’t think I am wholly 
wrong in recalling that if these weight 
standards are increased as in the 
bill, it has been said that would be increased 
to a much larger ratio, equivalent to almost 
double that number of automobiles. 

“Now, if that is correct, increased axle 
weights are bound to put more stress on these 
highways, which could affect their useful 
life, and also their safety. I assume that in 
the future, at least, we would then have to 
have better construction and it would cost 
more money. I am not saying it should not be 
done. But are you going to deny that that 
would have to be done? 

“Mr. BRESNAHAN. What we are saying, Sen- 
ator, is that if the road is properly built to 
accommodate these axle limits, there should 
be no problem. 

“s * * 2 * 

“Senator Cooper. Are you saying now, from 
your knowledge and experience and I know 
you have a great deal with your colleagues 
there—that the Interstate System, all seg- 
ments of it as it now has been built, could 
handle this increased weight without any 
dangerous stress upon its surface? 

“Mr. BRESNAHAN. We are not contending 
that in all States necessarily this would be 
the case.. . . But in many of these States, 
we think in most of them, they have not built 
their Interstate System to the bare minimum 
required by the 1956 act. They have antic- 
ipated that these limits would be improved 
and they have built their highways 
sturdier.” “ 

A final exchange took place between the 
Roads Subcommittee Chairman and Bresna- 
han. This colloquy, quoted below, indicates 
the primary reason why the trucking indus- 
try is pressing vigorously at this time for 
greater size and weight standards: 

“Senator RANDOLPH. You have said in effect 
that the legislation is long overdue. You have 
said that it poses even a matter of despera- 
tion to your industry. 

“What do you actually mean, Mr. Bresna- 
han, by the word ‘desperation’? 

“Mr, BRESNAHAN. I mean, Senator, that all 
other forms of transportation are finding it 
possible to make phenomenal advances in 
their technology; larger planes, larger rail 
cars, larger barges, and with the economy 
growing the way it is that it is becoming a 
very difficult, competitive problem for the 
trucking industry as well as a serious prob- 
lem. 

“With increased labor costs, this industry 
just last year went through labor negotia- 
tions which over a 3-year period are going 
to make a very substantial increase in its 
costs, All of its other costs have gone up; the 
industry has tightened its belt . . but this 
is the one area where a breakthrough might 
be possible even with these increases which, 
believe me, from the trucking industry’s 
viewpoint would be modest but it would be 
extremely helpful to the industry in making 
a better vehicle, a safer yehicle, improving 
the payload, reducing the unit cost. 

“This is what I mean by desperate. We 
have been waiting now for many years for 


“ Ibid., pp. 160-61. Emphasis supplied. 
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an opportunity to make these improve- 
ments.” # 

The position of the Western Highway Insti- 
tute.—For many years the Western Highway 
Institute, a San Francisco-based research 
organization serving long-haul western 
trucking interests, has been involved in 
efforts before the state legislatures to in- 
crease motor vehicle size and weight limits. 
The Institute has formed a committee of 
highway users to investigate vehicle size and 
weight issues, especially those relating to the 
longer truck-tractor combinations. The 
WHI's Longer Combination Project Steering 
Committee has conducted tests of triples 
combinations to determine vehicle stability, 
traction, off-tracking, and general feasi- 
bility.“ The results of certain of the steering 
committee’s tests will be described in Chapter 
VI as they help identify some of the social 
costs of increased sizes and weights. 

The WEI's position of relaxation of size and 
weight limitations was stated in a series of 
articles written over the past several years by 
staff members of the Institute. These articles 
have been published as a continuing series 
in Go, Transport Times of the West, a 
monthy trucking magazine. The following 
passage from one of those articles illustrates 
how the WHI utilizes the economic growth 
and special western need arguments to pro- 
mote greater size and weight limitations: 

“The West, of all geographic areas, has 
been most limited by Federal size and weight 
restrictions. Transportation progress re- 
quired to meet ever increasing economic de- 
mands has been largely stymied here while in 
other areas Federal limitations have not been 
so restrictive,” 4 

The WHI believes that a 102-inch vehicle 
would be fully justified for all highway sys- 
tems, In fact, the Institute thinks that op- 
erators might consider whether the proposed 
width increase to 102 inches will be adequate 
for the present and future economic needs 
of the industry.“ 

Greater axle and gross weights are given 
strong support in the Go magazine articles. 
The WHI suggests, but does not prove, that 
the costs of providing for heavier vehicle 
weights on the highways will be negligible. 
The Institute denies that any increase in user 
fees should be linked to increased size and 
weight standards; rather, this group asserts 
that increased standards are needed to offset 
fees that are already excessively high. How- 
ever, no substantative work has been done by 
the WHI on the adequacy of the current user 
fee structure. 

The positions of the state motor carrier 
associations—State motor carrier associa- 
tions tend to concur with the national posi- 
tion on sizes and weights of the ATA to 
which they belong. Nevertheless, several state 
associations presented separate statements 


“ Ibid., p. 163. 

“See Operational Tests of Longer Com- 
binations, Material To Assist State Trucking 
Associations in Developing Plans for Tests of 
Longer Combinations (San Francisco, Calif.: 
Western Highway Institute [1966]). 

“George R. Egan, “Truck Sizes and 
Weights: Action Is Needed,” Go, Transport 
Times of the West, XXV, No. 4 (April, 1965), 
21. 

George R. Egan, “Truck Sizes and 
Weights: The Problem of Width Is Still with 
Us,” ibid., XXV, No. 9 (September, 1965), 45. 

1 George R. Egan, “Truck Sizes and 
Weights: Western Roads and Sizes and 
Weights,” ibid., XXVI No. 5 (May, 1966), 18. 
See also George R. Egan, “Truck Sizes and 
Weights: Western Transportation Needs,” 
ibid., XXVI, No. 3 (March, 1966), 23. 

"George R. Egan, “Truck Sizes and 
Weights: A Pig in a Poke?” ibid., XXV, No. 
7 (July, 1965), 17. See also Jess N. Rosen- 
berg, “Truck Taxation and Licensing: New 
Federal Highway Taxes?” ibid., XXV, No. 6 
(June, 1965), 9. 
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at the Hearings before the Senate Roads Sub- 
committee. The arguments in those state- 
ments largely paralleled the views of the ATA 
in favor of greater sizes and weights. But a 
close reading suggests that three of these 
associations have presented certain inde- 
pendent viewpoints not covered by the ATA. 

The Utah Motor Transport Association ex- 
plained the importance of trucking in Utah 
and called attention to the higher size and 
weight standards applying to eastern portions 
of the Interstate System, The Association 
also mentioned the favorable treatment of 
large and heavy vehicles by the public tol 
road authorities of Indiana, Kansas, Massa- 
chusetts, New York, and Ohio. These public 
toll roads permit the operation of long and 
heavy combinations, apparently without ad- 
verse effects. 

“The toll road authority in most of these 
states have distributed expensive brochures 
inviting and enticing the operators of trucks 
lot up to 130,000-pound weights and 108- 
foot lengths] to use their facilities, at very 
attractive rates, with substantial volume and 
quantity discounts. 

“There is no indication that the presence 
of these longer, heavier vehicles have [sic] in 
anyway prematurely impaired the highway 
or the safety of other users, or discouraged 
any passenger car from using the toll 
roads.“ "3 

The Utah Association did not indicate the 
number of large and heavy combinations 
that have been operating over the toll roads. 
A limited number of such vehicles might not 
occasion much highway impairment and in- 
terference with other highway users. In 
addition, the Association does not explain 
whether the toll roads were constructed to 
higher standards than many principal “free” 
highways. It is interesting to note in this 
connection that the large and heavy vehicles 
traversing toll roads are not permitted to 
operate on other public highways in the same 
state. 

The Utah Association also did not quote 
the rates for large and heavy combinations 
operating on toll roads, Most likely the rates 
for these vehicles are higher than the toll 
rates for vehicles of the largest sizes and 
greatest weights now permitted to operate 
on the non-toll public highways. Perhaps the 
toll road experience, with higher rates for 
the maximum-sized vehicles, could provide a 
guide for higher user charges tailored to 
vehicles operating under the provisions of 
8. 2658. 

The Montana Motor Transport Association 
wrote the Senate Roads Subcommittee to ex- 
plain that enabling legislation had been 
passed in their state to allow gross vehicle 
weights as high as 105,500 pounds in intra- 
state commerce and to expand the authority 
to operate such heavy vehicles over the In- 
terstate System immediately after passage 
of S. 2658 by the Congress. “ Obviously, the 
legislature of this state had been convinced 
that the needs of commerce require increased 
vehicle sizes and weights. However, this alone 
does not prove that a sufficent overall eco- 
nomic case exists for such heavy truck-tractor 
combinations. 

The Motor Transport Association of Con- 
necticut sent an expression of its support 
for S. 2658 to the Senate Roads Subcommit- 
tee. The statement included an interesting 
comparison of the Connecticut size and 
weight limits (which exceed the Federal 
limits, under grandfather clause permis- 
sion) with present and proposed Federal 
limits. S. 2658 would allow increased gross 
weights in Connecticut, but Connecticut's 
single-axle limit of 22,400 pounds would con- 
tinue to exceed the Federal maximum. The 
Connecticut and Federal tandem-axle and 
width allowances would be identical if S. 
2658 were enacted.™ 


Hearings on S. 2658, p. 332. 
% Ibid., pp. 318-19, 
% Ibid., p. 308. 
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Unfortunately, the Connecticut Associa- 
tion did not introduce statistics of compara- 
tive highway wear, accidents, or other per- 
tinent factors which would enable compari- 
son of Connecticut’s experience under high 
axle-weights with that of nearby states 
under lower limits. Support would have been 
provided for the limits proposed in S. 2658 
had such comparative statistics suggested 
minimal adverse effects of the higher size 
and weight standards in the state of Con- 
necticut. On the other hand, such relative 
statistics might have shown Connecticut 
to experience greater highway wear and more 
accidents involving heavy vehicles than its 
neighbors. The omission of such statistics 
in a statement designed to support higher 
size and weight limits might refiect either the 
absence of any evidence of the innocuous 
effects of large and heavy trucks or the in- 
ability of the trucking association to pre- 
pare such data. 

The position of the National Association 
of Motor Bus Owners—This association, 
NAMBO, was representd at the Hearings be- 
fore the Senate Roads Subcommittee by Mr. 
Charles Webb, president, and Mr. H. Vance 
Greenslit, president of Greyhound Lines, 
NAMBO is the national trade association 
for the intercity motor bus operators. As 
can be noted in the comments of Mr. Webb 
as given below, this association favors an 
increased vehicle width allowance: 

“The intercity bus industry is materially 
and adversely affected by the prohibition 
against use of the Interstate System by ve- 
hicles exceeding 96 inches in width. Con- 
tinuance of existing weight limitations 
would not adversely affect the bus industry 
in the immediate future. 

“Wider and safer buses can be manufac- 
tured [sic] without exceeding the axle and 
overall weight limitations prescribed in the 
Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1956. However, as 
a matter of principle, we favor the removal 
of any weight restriction which has been 
rendered obsolete by improved highway con- 
struction and design.” “ 

The 96-inch. width limitation, in particu- 
lar, is declared to be obsolete by the inter- 
city bus operators because highway lane 
widths have increased in recent years, For 
example, the percentage of total miles of pri- 
mary rural state highways with high-type 
surfaces having traffic lanes less than 10 feet 
in width has declined. Some 34 percent of 
the mileage of such highways consisted of 
less than 10-foot lanes in 1952; only 18 per- 
cent consisted of under 10 feet in 1966.57 

A second reason for the bus owners’ con- 


sa Tbid., p. 176. Perhaps increased weight 
allowances are not demanded by the motor 
bus representatives because, to judge from 
the specifications of their proposed new bus 
model with 102-inch width, the maximum 
bus axle weight is 18,000 pounds. Ibid., p. 184. 
The evidence is conflicting, however, because 
another NAMBO publication suggests that 
greater weight limitations would be used by 
both urban and intercity buses. See The 
Measure of a Safer Bus (n.p.: National As- 
sociation of Motor Bus Owners [1966]). Also, 
NAMBO’s statement to the BPR in 1964 made 
clear its position at that time to the effect 
that greater weight allowances were needed to 
insure against overloads resulting from ac- 
cumulations of snow and ice, and that buses 
of modern design (with air-conditioning 
equipment and restrooms) could not be 
operated under 18,000-Ib. axle loadings. See 
Chapter II, supra, p. 57. It is therefore 
to be doubted that wider intercity buses 
would operate with 18,000-lb, rear axle load- 
ings. The new buses being planned are ex- 
pected at least part of the time to utilize the 
20,000-1b. maximum proposed in S. 2658. 

“ot Hearings on S. 2658, p. 179. Table 31, 
infra, p. 389, reproduces material introduced 
by Webb, showing highway lanewidth trends, 
1937-66. 
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tention that present width limitations are 
obsolete is a supposed increase in the width 
of passengers in recent years. Double pas- 
senger seats on buses are presently 38 inches 
wide. Passage of S. 2658 would allow intro- 
duction of a bus with 40-inch wide seats.“ 
The following comment in a study prepared 
by the American Seating Company suggests 
two reasons why increased width is thought 
to be desirable: “... people are getting 
bigger and their bodies take up more space 
and, secondly, people are demanding more 
comfortable seating; the width of the seat is 
a major contributor to the comfort that can 
be built into the seat.“ 

To illustrate a trend toward greater height 
and weight of passengers, the American Seat- 
ing Company study introduced measurements 
of students entering Amherst and Yale Uni- 
versities from 1935 to 1957, Army inductees of 
World War II in comparsion with inductees of 
World War I, and Harvard students.” Consid- 
ering only the data on the upper-width 
ranges of the American people as shown in a 
cross-sectional study by the U.S. Public 
Health Service, the Company concluded: 
„. . „ that to the 95 percentile men, measure 
16’’ in seat breadth and to the 99 percentile 
17.4”. For women in the same range—95 
percentile 17.6“ and the 99 percentile 19“ 
. . . Since the usual seat in an inter- city bus 
measures approximately 34“ between the two 
arms, it can readily be seen that two women 
in the upper ranges of these dimensions 
would be squeezed in quite tightly in such a 
seat.” a 

Of course, assuming that seat breadth is 
normally distributed in the same manner for 
bus passengers as for the rest of the U.S. 
population, there is no better than one 
chance in 800 that two women in the upper- 
5-percent width-category would be randomly 
paired.” Perhaps two women so proportioned 
would wisely elect of their own volition not to 
share a double seat. 

Whether or not increased seat width is 
necessary, the motor bus owners argue that 
increases in the highway width limitation 
would be desirable for competitive reasons. 
They also claim that wider buses would have 
safety advantages. The Greyhound Company 
has designed a new bus incorporating six ad- 
ditional inches of vehicle width for which 
that company has listed an impressive array 
of advantages over current equipment. The 
new bus is claimed to have better handling 
characteristics and more accident impact 
protection for the bus passengers.“ However, 
itis a bit difficult to ascertain from the record 
whether those adyantages are made possible 


“08 Ibid., p. 184. 

o Ibid., p. 180. 

“a The validity of such longitudinal stud- 
ies could be questioned. It might be the 
case that the student and inductee measure- 
ments do not suggest increased adult dimen- 
sions, especially over the time span of the 
past few decades in the U.S, Rather, these 
higher measurements could be the result of 
increased maturation rates so that men and 
women simply attain maximum dimensions 
at earlier ages. Since growth may stop at a 
different age for today’s student, one cannot 
compare the measurements of entering col- 
lege students in 1935 with entering students 
in 1957 or 1968. But the eventual maximum 
could be relatively the same today as in 
1935 when AASHO recommended a 96-inch 
maximum vehicle width. See J. M. Tanner, 
“Earlier Maturation in Man,” Scientific 
American, CCXVIII, No. 1 (January, 1968), 
21-27. Too, increased student height and 
weight need not imply increased breadth 
across the hips. 

“a Hearings on S. 2658, p. 180. 

“a Assume 50 percent of bus passengers are 
women. Therefore: 5/100-5/100-1/2=1/800. 
The usual intercity bus seats 43 passengers. 
Ibid., p. 185. 

% Ibid., pp. 182-83. 
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by added widths or by such factors as wider 
tires and better braking, which might be pro- 
vided were buses redesigned under current 
size and weight standards.“ 

Of course, should there be a case for in- 
creasing the highway width restriction on 
the basis of safety advantages, personal 
width changes, or competitive needs of the 
carriers, the costs of increased highway lane 
widths occasioned by the wider buses will 
have to be charged solely to the bus operators 
and other operators of large vehicles de- 
manding increased width allowances. 

The position of the American Transit Asso- 
ciation.—Support for increased bus widths is 
also given by the American Transit Asso- 
ciation, the group representing the intracity 
bus operators in legislative matters. Accord- 
ing to William Owen, speaking for that 
association, local transit vehicles are often 
allowed 102-inch widths under municipal 
regulations for operation on city streets. But 
some difficulties arise in the cases of charter 
buses, operations within metropolitan areas 
that straddle state or international bound- 
aries, and transit operations on urban ex- 
tensions of the Interstate System, Owen de- 
scribed the effect on the intracity bus 
operators in the following terms: 

“With the advent of the Interstate Sys- 
tem into an area where the local transit 
system is permitted to use 102-inch width 
buses, the transit company, if it uses the 
Interstate System, is confronted. . with 
the necessity for arranging its operation so 
that routes embracing any part of the In- 
terstate System will be served with buses not 
exceeding 96 inches in width. 

“This involves the necessity for providing 
a dual bus system, which usually involves 
additional capital outlay and increased op- 
erating costs. This, plainly, constitutes eco- 
nomic wastage. The dual bus system also 
limits flexibility of scheduling equipment. 

“From the passenger’s standpoint, the 102- 
inch bus improves his comfort and conven- 
fence and increases the safety factor. From 
the standpoint of the users of bus service 
during peak traffic, a shift to the 102-inch 
bus would increase the quantity of passenger 
capacity available for service.“ © 

Transit companies have an interest in 
wider vehicles similar to that of the inter- 
city bus operators. But full operation of 
transit vehicles with 102-inch widths would 
involve relatively few additional miles of 
travel by wide buses. If 102-inch wide vehi- 
cles were allowed to operate on the Inter- 
state urban mileage, those vehicles would 
travel on highways having four or more lanes 
and satisfactory lane widths. On the other 
hand, the 102-inch wide intercity buses would 
frequently be operated on two-lane highways 
and over many sections not yet constructed 
to satisfactory lane widths. 

Summary of the positions of motor car- 
rier associations —The associations of motor 
freight and passenger carriers based their 
formal support for more liberal size and 
weight restrictions, as provided by S. 2658, 
to an extent on the contention that safety 
considerations do not make a case against 
larger and heavier vehicles. The bus associa- 
tions asserted that wider vehicles would pro- 
mote passenger safety and provide better 
vehicle handling characteristics. No compara- 
tive safety statistics were introduced into 
the record to show accident involvement rates 


The law does not now limit width due 
to tire bulge (as would result from low-pro- 
file tires). Also, disk brakes might provide 
better braking than a simple increase in 
brake shoe size made possible by larger di- 
ameter wheels. (Buses could employ large- 
diameter wheels if vehicle heights were to be 
raised—which in the bus operators’ opinion 
could only result,-with sufficient lateral sta- 
bility, if width allowances were to be in- 
creased,) See ibid., p. 183. 

& Ibid., p. 242. 
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of 102-inch buses (which are legal in selected 
metropolitan areas) versus 96-inch buses, so 
the strength of this safety argument cannot 
easily be evaluated. The trucking associations 
suggest that wider vehicles would be more 
stable and exhibit better traction character- 
istics than present vehicles. Again, no rela- 
tive accident statistics were presented in sup- 
port of those contentions. Nor was the possi- 
ble need for increased tractive power dis- 
cussed with adequate attention given to the 
alternatives to greater axle weights. 

Safety is involved in two other respects. 
Heavier trucks may prove less safe than 
lighter ones because of slower acceleration 
and their greater mass. Legislation which 
permits greater weights may result in more 
rapid wear and break-up of the highway sur- 
faces and bridges, with decreased safety for 
commercial vehicles and passenger cars alike. 
The truckers contend that, because relative 
Safety records embracing all vehicles are not 
available by vehicle size and weight, no con- 
clusions can be reached about the differen- 
tial safety record of the heaviest current ve- 
hicles. The trucking associations did not 
supply a prognostication of accident involve- 
ment rates for yet heavier vehicles. Further, 
the trucking advocates argue that higher 
weight limits will result in little or no added 
wear to the highways, again without present- 
ing the needed factual evidence to support 
their argument. 

While the carrier associations claim that 
the wider vehicles would prove to be safer 
vehicles, the primary reason for their support 
of S. 2658 can be discovered by analysis of 
the profit motive. Bus operators believe wider 
vehicles will attract more passengers who 
now drive their own cars or travel by air, 
Greater width and weight would also in- 
crease the parcel-carrying capacity of inter- 
city buses. Truck operators know from past 
experience, including from overloading their 
vehicles relative to present axle- and gross- 
weight allowances, that increased weights 
and widths can allow greater payloads of both 
high- and low-density freight, with less- 
than-proportionate increases in the carrier 
operating costs which must be borne or 
passed on to the consumers of trucking 
services. 

In reality, the carriers base their stand in 
favor of S. 2658 exclusively on the private 
cost savings anticipated. This position is 
taken in spite of the considerable evidence 
presented in the following sections that in- 
creased public investment costs and higher 
social costs will occur under the operation 
of greater size and weight standards, Char- 
acteristically, however, both truck and bus 
operators reject the idea that enactment of 
greater vehicle size and weight standards 
should be accompanied by increased user 
charges to be assessed entirely on the users 
that demand the greater standards. Cer- 
tainly truck and bus operators would also 
reject user fees assessments designed to com- 
pensate automobile users and nonusers of 
the highways for whatever additional social 
costs larger and heavier vehicles would occa- 
sion. The carrier arguments appear to be 
supported only by an abundance of opinion, 
rather than by relevant facts. 


The Positions of Certain Manufacturers’ and 
Shippers’ Associations 

The position of the American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation—This farm group repre- 
sents the larger farmers. It adopted a gen- 
eral transportation policy statement at its 
49th annual meeting held in December, 1967. 
The following recommendation was part of 
that statement: 

“We support increases in the Federal ceil- 
ings on weight and size limits for interstate 
highways to permit states to increase limits 
if they so choose. Ceilings should be at levels 
which will prevent damage to highways.” % 


% Ibid., p. 258. 
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In line with that statement of policy, the 
assistant legislative director of the Farm Bu- 
reau gave support to enactment of S. 2658 
in the following statement: 

"We therefore support the objective of 
S. 2658. 

“We take no position as to the exact 
weight and size limits specified in the bill, 
this being a technical issue involving anal- 
ysis of research findings, but do recommend 
an increase in the present restrictions within 
the range that may be enacted without dam- 
age to interstate highways.” * 

Another section of the 1967 Farm Bureau 

policy statement on transportation, it 18 
interesting to note, suggests that increased 
sizes and weights should not necessarily be 
enacted on a cost-free basis to commercial 
highway users. As reported in Transport 
Topics, the statement was as follows: Trucks 
should bear their proper share, as determined 
by research, of the costs of building and 
maintaining the highways.” This is a re- 
freshing recognition that it probably will 
occasion significant costs to accommodate 
larger and heavier vehicles on the public 
highways and that the special beneficiaries 
should be assessed all of those differential 
costs. 
The positions of the American Paper In- 
stitute and the American Pulpwood Associa- 
tion.—These two associations submitted a 
joint position paper to the Senate Roads Sub- 
committee, indicating that they have a strong 
financial interest in enactment of S. 2658. 
Their support was explained in the following 
manner: 

“The pulp, paper and paperboard industry 
is characterized by relatively low value per 
ton manufactured products, and has a vital 
interest in maximizing the productivity 
achieved in its distribution system. * * * 

“Truck transportation is an important 
factor and cost element in our distribution 
network, Furthermore, truck transportation 
is essential to the movement of pulpwood 
which is the major raw material in the paper 
industry. Total savings for our industry will 
be $23 million annually if the improved 
limitations are adopted generally.” ® 

The positive interest of these groups is in- 
tensified by their anticipation that additional 
cost savings (over and above the $23 million) 
can come from general adoption of 102-inch 
widths. Such savings to motor carriers and 
truck users were not quantified, but are ex- 
pected to consist of “. . transportation 
economies for consumer sanitary tissue and 
industrial material.” ” 

In Chapter V, the contention of the Paper 
Institute and the Pulpwood Association that 
$23 million in annual savings could be real- 
ized in their particular industry (and per- 
haps $3.3 billion in annual savings for all 
motor carriage) will be analyzed critically. 
However, a more theoretical assertion made 
by these groups in their statement to the 
Senate Roads Subcommittee can be profitably 
discussed at this point. 

The two associations argued that the rail- 
roads have increased their freight car ca- 
pacities because those carriers found that 
economies of scale in equipment and train 
operations are made possible through heavier 
loadings. They further contended that the 
same law of economics applies to heavier 
loadings of motor truck equipment and that 
this is a prime reason for removing the cur- 
rent size and weight limitations.” This state- 
ment grossly simplifies and distorts the sit- 
uation. Economies of scale—or more pre- 
cisely economies of vehicle size in this in- 
stance—are dependent on the capacity of 


* Ibid. 

Farm Federation Supports Truck Size, 
Weight Boosts,” Transport Topics, Decem- 
ber 25, 1967, p. 10. 

® Hearings on S. 2658, p. 291. 

“ Ibid. 

“ Ibid, 
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the way as well as equipment capacity. The 
dependence is the same in railroading as in 
highway transport, The railroads are careful 
not to exceed the most economical freight 
car sizes and weights (axle and gross) be- 
cause they must bear the full cost of re- 
placing the trackage, ballast, and other fea- 
tures of the way when overloading brings 

or forces premature retirement of 
facilities. Moreover, they must reconstruct 
or replace damaged or destroyed bridges. But 
the same situation does not apply in high- 
way transport. The truck shares the public 
highways with the passenger car and pays 
only part of the highway construction and 
maintenance costs. Large and heavy trucks 
require differential highway features such 
as more costly roadbeds and stronger sur- 
faces and bridges than are needed by pas- 
senger cars. Truck operations also impinge 
on and limit the operations of passenger cars 
within the traffic stream. In order to obtain 
the true economies of vehicle size, optimal 
equipment loadings and weights should be 
employed both in railroading and motor 
transport; but in the highway case, the wel- 
fare of the common users of the facilities 
must be closely and fully considered, and the 
differential annual costs of highway con- 
struction and maintenance must be fully 
assessed agains the users of large and heavy 
vehicles, Only in the highway case does the 
problem arise of making provision for heavier 
vehicles without this full cost being assessed 
on the beneficiaries. 

In view of the differences between rail and 
highway transportation, the existence of 
economies of vehicle size cannot be evaluated 
in the highway case unless the incremental 
highway and social costs of larger and heavier 
vehicles are placed on the demanders of high- 
way facilities to accommodate those vehicles. 
The statements submitted in support of 
S. 2658 have shown that many of those who 
exert political pressure for higher size and 
weight standards do not recognize their ob- 
ligation to accept any resulting public and 
social cost increases. So long as this obliga- 
tion is not recognized and taken fully into 
account, the Paper Institute and Pulpwood 
Association are incorrect in stating that pre- 
sent Federal size and weight regulations limit 
the full attainment of the economies of scale 
in motor freight equipment size. 

The position of the Wyoming Wool Growers 
and the Wyoming Stock Growers Associa- 
tions.—The president of the Wyoming Wool 
Growers Association, Vern Vivion, also repre- 
senting that state's Stock Growers Assocla- 
tion, wrote the Roads Subcommittee in sup- 
port of S. 2658. He based his support for the 
proposed size and weight increases on the 
need of those industries for low transport 
rates, Further, Vivion introduced excerpts to 
back his position from a booklet by Professor 
James St. Clair of the University of Wyoming, 
a locally- expert in the area of 
truck transportation. St. Clair’s booklet came 
to the conclusion that the variance between 
the states in size and weight regulations 
forces truckers hauling interstate either to 
conform to the lowest limits or to follow a 
roundabout route. These adjustments, ac- 
cording to St. Clair, are inefficient.” 

Obviously, the extent of any inefficiency 
of the kind suggested by St. Clair depends 
on whether logical economic rationales exist 
for the imposition of different size and 
weight Umits in several states in the first 
place. One economic reason for the different 
limits could be the need to protect high- 
ways of varying structural and geometric 
characteristics. If there is no need for vary- 
ing size and weight limits, including the 
possible case for conserving resources by re- 


7 Ibid., pp. 266-67. St. Clair’s work is Truck 
Size and Weight Laws as Barriers to the In- 
terstate movement of Livestock (Laramie, 
Wyo.: Agricultural Experiment Station, Uni- 
versity of Wyoming, June, 1965). 
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quiring traffic to utilize the least-cost trans- 
port mode, legislation to impose different 
standards would surely be uneconomic. How- 
ever, the question of inefficiency in truck 
operations, while important, is not really 
addressed to the point made by the Wool 
Growers and Stock Growers. It is rather odd 
that Vivion believes Professor St. Clair’s 
booklet supports the provisions of S. 2658, 
for that bill would not force the states to 
adopt identical size and weight limits. Nor 
is much of the livestock traffic by truck 
hauled long distances. The problem of dif- 
ferent standards is rarely encountered in the 
livestock industry, especially since most live- 
stock haulers meet the cubic capacity limi- 
tation on their loads long before they exceed 
the maximum axle- and gross-weight restric- 
tions. Giving consideration to the western 
situation of similar size and weight stand- 
ards in adjacent states (65-foot doubles 
combinations can be operated in all western 
states, for example), the St. Clair publica- 
tion does not appear to support Vivion’s 
position in favor of S. 2658. 

The position of the National LP-Gas As- 
sociation.—Although a number of other as- 
sociations submitted short letters in support 
of S. 2658, the final group to make a sub- 
stantive argument concerning the proposed 
legislation was the trade group of the liqui- 
fled petroleum gas industry. Perhaps some 
members of this industry stand to gain 
through greater use of truck-tractor com- 
binations fueled by LP-gas, in the event the 
Senate bill passes. More significantly, most 
of the LP-gas travels from production to 
market area by truck, so that product costs 
would be greatly affected by freight rates.™ 
LP-gas can be condensed so as to present 
very heavy tank-truck loads. 

The LP-Gas Association believes that the 
present axle- and gross-weight limits are 
needlessly restrictive. Were higher limits 
enacted, this association considers it pos- 
sible to trace the multiplier effects of a de- 
crease in highway costs on LP-gas costs, and 
eventually on consumer prices of farm 
produce because farmers use LP-gas.™ 

However, it is questionable whether the 
general consumer will actually benefit if he 
must pay more for his highway travel in the 
form of increased accident expenses, travel 
annoyances, and greater user fees. The more 
economic approach is to evaluate both sides 
of the question rather than to simply list all 
the conceivable benefits of size and weight 
increases as does the testimony of the LP-Gas 
Association. 

Summary of the positions of those who 
advocate passage of S. 2658.— The above de- 
tailed presentation of assertions, arguments, 
facts, and unsupported opinions constitutes 
the essence of the position statements of 
those transportation and industrial interests 
that favor upward revision of motor vehicle 
size and weight limits.” Three primary things 
stand out in these position statements: (1) 
all of the parties taking a position, carriers 
and shippers alike, are convinced that greater 


7 Hearings on S. 2658, p. 322. 

™ Ibid. 

™ Some advocates were not represented in 
the Hearings and their arguments are there- 
fore not presented in this chapter. For exam- 
ple, Ford Motor Company joined the ATA in 
sponsoring a series of full-page advertise- 
ments in the Wall Street Journal and Wash- 
ington Post in October, November, and 
December, 1967, to promote the use of 
“multiple-trailer trucks“ and point out the 
“Inefficiency” and “underutilization” of the 
public highways caused by vehicle size and 
weight limitations. In a letter to the author 
a representative of Ford stated that the ads 
„. . summarize our position on revised ve- 
hicle standards.” Personal letter from Ro- 
bert J. Bierman, Public Relations Depart- 
ment, Ford Division, Ford Motor Company, 
Dearborn, Mich., March 12, 1968. 
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sizes and weights will save them money; (2) 
these parties are equally certain of their 
largely unsupported opinions that increased 
standards will have little physical or cost 
effect on the public highways, and therefore 
that no increases will be required in user fee 
payments by operators of large vehicles; and 
(3) some of the parties (notably the Amer-~ 
ican Trucking Associations and NAMBO) 
argue that larger vehicles will. actually be 
safer vehicles. Points 2 and 3 are sharply con- 
tested by the arguments of the opponents of 
higher size and weight maxima, The next 
section goes into these arguments of op- 
ponents. Chapter V attempts to add quan- 
titative measures of the assertions in point 1. 


Opponents of increased size and weight limits 


Relatively few witnesses appeared for the 
opponents of S. 2658, but those parties ap- 
pearing represent a large segment of the 
American populace and powerful transporta- 
tion interests. These opponents of S. 2658 
may be grouped in four categories for discus- 
sion. The first category is made up of the 
Association of American Railroads, represent- 
ing the major competitors of motor freight 
companies and others employing large and 
heavy trucks on the public highways. The 
second group consists of the American Asso- 
ciation of State Highway Officials and several 
state highway departments presenting sepa- 
Tate statements. The witnesses in this second 
group represent the point of view of the auto- 
motive public as taxpayers and as the ma- 
jority of highway users. The third category 
is composed of the American Automobile 
Association and a few member automobile 
clubs submitting separate statements. This 
category represents the automobile users 
more directly than the second group of wit- 
nesses, The final group includes the Federal 
government agencies having an interest in 
highway transportation: the Budget Bureau, 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, and 
the Department of Transportation, in which 
is located the Bureau of Public Roads, 


The Position of the Association of American 
Railroads 


No representative of the Association of 
American Railroads (AAR) appeared at the 
Hearings on S. 2658. Nevertheless, the posi- 
tion of that organization was made clear by 
& seven-page statement submitted to the 
Senate Roads Subcommittee. The AAR has 
given the following summary of the reasons 
for rational opposition to enactmnet of S. 
2658: 

“Our national transportation policy de- 
mands that the existing inequitable situa- 
tion between motor carriers and the rail- 
roads, resulting from inadequate highway 
user charges on heavy units, not be aggra- 
vated or worsened as would be done by this 
bill. Highway cost burdens should be as- 
sumed by those users occasioning such bur- 
dens. If such is not done, the nation’s avail- 
able transportation resources are used in 
uneconomic and ineficient ways. S. 2658 can- 
not be considered separate and apart from 
this principle. While your Committee may 
have no direct jurisdiction over the measure 
and level of user charges, it seems to us that 
it does have a general responsibility imposed 
upon it by the national transportation pol- 
icy. 

“If, with the new and additional economic 
factors, sufficient facts are not available for 
application of the above principle, then ac- 
tion on this bill should be withheld pending 
requisite study.” 0 

The nation’s railroads have a real interest 
in truck sizes and weights and an unques- 
tionable right to complain if highway cost 
burdens are not borne by the users occasion- 
ing those costs. As Professor James C. Nelson, 


% Letter from Thomas M. Goodfellow, Pres- 
ident of the Association of American Rail- 
roads, Washington, D.C., to Senator Jennings 
Randolph, March 8, 1968.. 
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quoted by the AAR and the Bureau of Public 
Roads in the Final Report of the Highway 
Cost Allocation Study, has stated: 

“More widespread and intense bus and 
truck competition with the railroads will al- 
most certainly be a principal long-term ef- 
fect of greatly enlarged Federal expendi- 
tures on highways and of concentration of 
these expenditures on the key Interstate Sys- 
tem of competitive routes, As trucking costs 
fall and trucking speeds increase on improved 
highways, the distance range of profitable 
trucking will increase, and it will become 
profitable to haul less highly rated com- 
modities by truck.” * 

The AAR suggests that allowing subsidies 
to large and heavy trucks is not consistent 
with the objectives of the National Trans- 
portation Policy. That policy is concerned, 
among other things, with promoting the in- 
herent advantages of each transport mode in 
order to obtain the most economical and effi- 
cient service. The AAR finds that higher user 
fees are ni for attainment of those 
objectives, as disclosed in the following quo- 
tation; 

“Since one of the important objectives of 
the National Transportation Policy is to fos- 
ter sound economic conditions in transpor- 
tation and among the several carriers and to 
insure the efficient use of transportation re- 
sources, it follows that those carriers 
publicly supplied transportation facilities 
should pay adequate charges for their use. 
In other words, if economic conditions are 
to be sound among the several carriers, each 
class must pay its way. If this is not to be 
the case, the nation’s available transporta- 
tion resources will be used in uneconomic 
and inefficient ways. Studies ordered by 
Congress and reports resulting therefrom 
show beyond question that the heavier trucks 
and combinations should be paying consid- 
erably more than they do now for their use 
of the highways.” 78 

In the AAR’s opinion, the research by the 
Bureau of Public Roads, which has been 
underway for many years, definitely shows 
that inadequate user fee payment are being 
made by the heavy vehicles. To the extent 
that present user charges are inadequate to 
cover the incremental costs occasioned by 
the large and heavy vehicles, it is logically 
convincing that increased vehicle loads that 
will further increase the incremental high- 
way costs to accommodate large and heavy 
vehicles will worsen the competitive situa- 
tion unless compensating payments are 
made, 

As do many other witnesses, the AAR fur- 
ther feels that the larger and heavier vehicles 
which S. 2658 would allow could not be con- 
fined in practice to the Interstate System, 
that is. to the highways built to the strongest 
and most adequate standards. Operation of 
such vehicles over all the nation’s highways 
would not be safe, in the opinion of the rail- 
roads. The AAR’s view concerning safety is 
as follows: 

“The larger and heavier vehicles permitted 
by this legislation will create new and unique 
safety problems—the solution of which will 
cost large sums. Let there is [sic] no provi- 
sions made for these beneficiaries to pay a 
single cent towards such costs.” 7% 


The position of the American Automobile 
Association 


The American Automobile Association 
(AAA) consists of more than 10 million 


™ James C. Nelson, Railroad Transportation 
and Public Policy, p. 83. Quoted in Hearings 
on 8. 2658, p. 302, and H. Doc. 54, p. 244. 

Hearings on S. 2658, p. 300. 

™ Ibid., p. 301. Although full support is not 
cited, the AAR finds: “There is overwhelming 
evidence that allowing larger and heavier 
vehicles to operate on the highways will 
necessitate increased Government expendi- 
tures if safe operations are to be main- 
tained.” Ibid. 
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member motorists. In the opinion of the 
AAA, its members are intuitively afraid of 
large and heavy trucks, and their fear is well 
founded.” The representatives of the AAA 
testified before the Senate Roads Subcom- 
mittee that the AAA believes truck com- 
binations are already excessively large.“ The 
provisions of S. 2658 would increase the 
number of large and heavy trucks on the 
public highways. According to the AAA, the 
effects would be drastic: 

“If enacted, S. 2658 will turn our inter- 
state highways into truckways, with highway 
freight trains making travel so uncomfort- 
able and so hazardous that passenger car 
operators will be forced off the newer high- 
ways onto other roads not frequented by 
trucks, After all, who are the real users of 
our highways? Travel by passenger cars and 
light trucks greatly exceeds that of the 
heavier combinations.” * 

The motorist’s concern with large and 
heavy trucks occurs because these vehicles 
directly impinge on his operating capabili- 
ties. The passenger car driver’s visibility is 
lessened in various ways because of large 
trucks, and the large vehicles rock his car 
as they pass, In addition, the motorist fears 
the incidence of fatal accidents, as indicated 
by this comment: “Whenever a truck and a 
car collide it is the occupant of the latter 
who is most likely to suffer injury or 
death,” 5 

However, an exchange between Charles 
Brady and George Kachlein of the AAA and 
Senator Howard Baker of the Senate Roads 
Subcommittee brought forth two different 
views concerning the safety of currently legal 
large and heavy trucks and truck-tractor 
combinations. Senator Baker introduced fig- 
ures which appeared to show that the per- 
centage of accidents experienced by trucks 
was less than the percentage that trucks 
constitute of total motor vehicle registrations 
in the U.S. The AAA, on the other hand, 
introduced figures to show that companies 
operating the large and heavy trucks expe- 
rience more accidents per vehicle-mile than 
the average for all vehicles (about twice as 
many) * A letter submitted by the AAA after 
the Hearings were concluded, part of which 
is quoted below, clarifies the apparent con- 
flict between these safety statistics and sug- 
gests why great care must be exercised in 
making comparisons of the accident records 
of the large and heavy vehicles versus all 
other motor vehicles. The relevant state- 
ments, substantiating the logic of the AAA 
view, are given below: 

“Data submitted by the American Auto- 
mobile Association compared the fatal acci- 
dent experience of large ICC regulated truck 
combinations, the type most directly affected 
by the pending legislation, with the fatal 
accident experience of all vehicles (passen- 
ger cars, large and small trucks) in operation 
in 1966. Data supplied by Senator Baker 
compared all trucks with all cars. 

“According to Motor Truck Facts, 1967 edi- 
tion, published by the Automobile Manu- 
facturers Association, almost 92% of the 14.7 
million trucks registered in 1966 were two 
axle, single unit trucks. For all practical pur- 
poses such trucks have the same operating 
characteristics as passenger cars. 

“The data as presented by Senator Baker 
submerges the poorer accident experience of 
the heavier combinations in the mass of light 
trucks which present no unusual safety prob- 
lems and could reasonably be expected to 
have an accident involvement rate closely 
paralleling percentage of vehicle registration. 

“It should also be noted that the percent- 


Of the AAA members responding to a 
1966 survey, 27% listed large and heavy 
trucks as a major annoyance. Ibid., p. 256. 


A Ibid., PP. 254-55. 
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age figures presented by Senator Baker are 
based on numbers of vehicles and do not 
reflect miles traveled which has an impor- 
tant affect [sic] on accident experience.” = 

In addition to the highly significant safety 
problem, the AAA is concerned over the like- 
lihood that larger and heavier trucks will oc- 
casion greater highway costs that its mem- 
bers will be forced to pay, at least in part. 
The AAA expressed this concern in the fol- 
lowing manner: 

“Increases permitted in axle weights has 
[sic] a direct and inevitable effect on the 
life of pavements. Where no limit is put on 
vehicle length, there is an equally inevitable 
effect on the life and safety of bridge struc- 
tures because of greater gross loads made 
possible with greater lengths. . 

“If the weight of trucks and truck- traller 
combinations is to be further increased, the 
mileage of existing roads and streets which 
would deteriorate at an accelerated rate and 
the cost of pavement and bridges to replace 
roads thus prematurely destroyed will become 
an increasingly heavy burden on the opera- 
tors of passenger cars and 14 million truck 
owners whose needs do not require the 
heavy facility but who bear the major share 
of the cost of providing and maintaining 
them. 

“Road test equations . . revealed that 
one impact of a single-axle load of 18,000 
pounds produces as much pavement wear 
and tear as 5,000 applications of a 2,000- 
pound axle load. A 32,000-pound tandem- 
axle load produces the equivalent of almost 
7,500 applications. . A 36,000-pound tan- 
dem-axle load such as permitted in this bill 
causes wear equivalent to 12,000 applications 
of single-axle loads imposed by passenger 
cars or light trucks.” * 

The AAA pointed out that bridge costs are 
also markedly affected by increased vehicle 
size and weight. The AAA made a special 
survey to determine the proportion of bridges 
on the nation’s highways that is of the low- 
level H-15 design or less. The conclusions 
reached were that 30 to 35 percent of the 
bridges on the main arteries of commerce are 
of the H-15 design, or less, and that as many 
as 70 percent of the bridges have been built 
to a design standard of less than H-20-S— 
16.7 

The AAA concluded its position statement 
with its own recommendations concerning 
future size and weight standards, including 
some comments on how to improve adminis- 
tration of the standards. These recommen- 
dations include the following: 

“(1) No upward revision of the present axle 
weights or gross load limits in title 23; 

“(2) Elimination of the grandfather 
clause 

“(3) That Congress direct the Bureau of 
Public Roads . to conduct a comprehen- 
sive study to determine the effects of pro- 
posed increased sizes and weights on existing 
bridges on Federal-aid systems and the di- 
rect costs of upgrading such structures so as 
to accommodate the sizes and weights per- 
mitted in S. 2658; 

“(4) All costs occasioned by any increase 
in sizes and weights be charged exclusively 
to the user group (heavy trucks) whose 
needs occasion such costs. 


s Ibid., p. 256. 

s Ibid., p. 247. 

® Ibid., p. 249. H-15 and H-20-S-16 refer to 
design standards for bridge loadings. The H- 
15 loading, extensively used since about 1930, 
simulates the stress caused by a 30,000-Ib. 
single-unit vehicle equipped with a 24,000-Ib. 
drive axle and a 14-ft. wheelbase, and as- 
sumes a 30 ft. leeway between vehicles. H-20- 
S-16 is a modification of the H-20 loading 
which simulates the live loading of a truck- 
tractor semitrailer with 40,000 Ibs. on the 
front unit and 32,000 lbs. on the second. This 
semitrailer loading has been used in design- 
ing bridges for the Interstate System. 
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“(5) That a weight/horsepower ratio of at 
least 400 to 1 be required of all trucks.” 5 


The Positions of the American Association of 
State Highway Officials and State High- 
way Departments 


The members of the American Association 
of State Highway Officials (AASHO) individ- 
ually as state highway department admin- 
istrative personnel have operational jurisdic- 
tion over the nation’s major highway systems 
and the responsibility for constructing those 
highways and keeping them maintained for 
the use of all traffic. With these heavy respon- 
sibilities for safeguarding billions of dollars 
of public investment in highways, the AASHO 
membership realizes that regulation of ve- 
hicle sizes and weights is absolutely neces- 
sary if that tremendous investment is to be 
protected and a substantial degree of uni- 
formity obtained in interstate operation of 
motor vehicles. Therefore, the members of 
AASHO have considered and adopted sev- 
eral policy statements on vehicle sizes and 
weights since 1932.5 

The representatives of AASHO, in line with 
that organization’s long-term concern for 
proper use of the highway system, stated the 
position of its membership on S. 2658 in con- 
siderable detail before the Senate Roads Sub- 
committee. The AASHO statements were 
supported and supplemented by several re- 
search and position papers. In addition, a 
few member state highway departments sub- 
mitted separate position papers to the Sub- 
committee to emphasize certain elements of 
the AASHO position and to introduce a few 
new elements of concern. 

In summary form, the AASHO position can 
be described as accepting higher size and 
weight limitations than now are allowed on 
the Interstate System, but lower ones than 
those demanded by the motor carriers and 
beneficiary shipper groups. This can be noted 
in the following quotation: 

“The maximum liberalization that we can 
condone is a 20,000-pound single axle, a 
34, 000-pound tandem axle, and the matching 
bridge formula that not only would limit the 
over-all gross weight of the vehicle, but 
would control any intermediate groupings 
that would support the vehicle.” © 

However, AASHO does support a 102-inch 
width as general policy for operation on the 
Interstate System.“ The remainder of this 
section will describe the reasons for the 
AASHO and state highway department 
positions. 

Statement by the American Association of 
State Highway Officials 


The current AASHO policy statement (re- 
vised in 1968) suggests maximum motor ve- 
hicle size, weight, and performance standards 
of the following magnitudes: (1) a 102-inch 
vehicle width; (2) a maximum weight-to- 
horsepower ratio of 400 pounds per horse- 
power; (3) 20,000-pound single- and 32,000- 
pound tandem-axle weights; (4) a 86,500- 
pound gross-weight maximum for the largest 
combination vehicle. 

Earlier AASHO policy statements were 
established by the Association in 1932, 1946, 
and 1964. The present Federal standards, pro- 
vided in the 1956 Act, were predicated on the 
1946 AASHO standards. The current 1968 
standards differ from those adopted in 1946 
only in supporting a 2,000-pound increase in 
single-axle weight, a 6-inch increase in 
width, a 14,600-pound increase in gross 
weight, and in introducing a horsepower-to- 
weight standard. 

These AASHO standards are design stand- 
ards—for application in constructing future 
roads—as well as policy recommendations for 
the maximum allowable sizes and weights 


s Ibid. 

® Ibid., p. 189. 

did., p. 198. 

* Ibid., p. 196. 

* Ibid., fold-in facing p. 238. 
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that should properly be permitted on the 
current U.S. highway system. Trucking inter- 
ests have suggested that the 1946 standards 
are out of date for 1968 conditions, The 
AASHO representatives reported to the Sen- 
ate Roads Subcommittee in its 1968 Hear- 
ings: 

“The most important part of our highway 
system was designed for a maximum 18,000- 
pound single and 32,000-pound tandem-axle 
loading. In fact, this was the recommenda- 
tion of the 1964 policy and it is still the stat- 
utory limitation in over 30 States at the 
present time. 

“We might even state it is also the gen- 
eral basis for the design of the Interstate 
System.” * 

In this respect, the 1946 standards are not 
obsolete because the 1946 weight limits are 
still the basis for present, pavement and 
bridge design. 

Highways are long-term capital invest- 
ments whereas vehicles depreciate rapidly. 
The implications of this significant economic 
difference was made abundantly clear by the 
AASHO statement given below: 

“Roads and bridges built during the time 
that policy was adopted in 1946 must con- 
tinue in service for 30 to 40 years, so it is 
impossible to say that a policy can become 
obsolete so quickly, or should be declared 
out of date by the development of a new 
series of motor vehicles. 

“Our past policies have been liberal enough 
to allow a healthy highway transportation in- 
dustry to develop, yet make possible the 
the world’s best highway system within 
the framework of available financing. 

“We must bear in mind that we have many 
miles of 30- to 40-year-old primary roads 
that must continue in service for some years 
before sufficent funds are available for mod- 
ernizing them,” % 

The AASHO standards are supported by 
the recent Ottawa, Illinois, road tests, the 
most extensiye experimental tests of highway 
pavements and bridges ever conducted. Also, 
every major highway-user group was con- 
sulted by AASHO for its views before adopt- 
ing the 1964 and 1968 design standards.“ The 
1968 standards were adopted by the follow- 
ing carefully devised procedure, as described 
by John Morton, AASHO president and New 
Hampshire state highway commissioner: 

“Mr. Morton. When the individual State 
highway departments balloted on the 1964 
policy draft and its revised 1968 version, it 
was the considered judgment of the highway 
people that the AASHO road test, and the 
subsequent tests on typical existing high- 
ways, indicated that the desirable optimum 
balance between the best use and the best 
life of the highway would be somewhere be- 
tween the 18,000- and 20,000-pound single 
axle, and the 32,000- and 34,000-pound tan- 
dem axle loadings. 

This determination was also supported by 
highway engineers [sic] long and valuable 
experience in maintaining and operating the 
Nation’s major highways, and in seeing at 
firsthand the effects of certain vehicles and 
loads on highway performance and life over 
a period of years. 

“This firsthand experience is a very valu- 
able and highly important consideration, so 
our balloting was based on a combination of 
analytical scientific answers and professional 
experience and judgment. 

“In AASHO balloting, an item must be ap- 
proved by two-thirds of our member depart- 
ments for it to become a policy position. 

“The CHAIRMAN. Who votes? 

“Mr. Morton. All the member departments 
are entitled to one vote each.” % 

On the basis of the current AASHO policy 


$3 Ibid., p. 200. 

™ Ibid., p. 189. 

* See Ibid., p. 191, for a listing of groups 
whose remarks and statements were solicited. 

% Ibid., pp. 194-195. 
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statement and extensive studies, discussions, 
and expertise, AASHO declared that it cannot 
recommend a 36,000-pound tandem-axle 
limit, as would be permitted by enactment 
of S. 2658. Morton made this position truly 
emphatic by stating that the Association 
cannot. . approve going to that axle 
loading as a trade for an increase in con- 
tribution to the highway trust fund by the 
truckers,” * 

The 36,000-pound tandem is not acceptable 
to the highway officials for the following 
reasons: 

“Many of the roads that are in service, and 
will have to continue in service, were not 
designed for that loading, and the cost allo- 
cation study results that have been submitted 
to you by the Bureau of Public Roads show 
[sie] that the theoretical deficit in the fi- 
nancing contribution from the trucks is 
based on present-day weights, and not on 
the liberalized ones contained in S. 2658. 

“An incremental increase in financial con- 
tribution from the trucks could not be of 
such size and availability as to pay for in- 
creasing the structural capability of all of 
these existing roads and bridges over which 
they would travel.” ™ 

It was suggested by AASHO that the state 
highway officials can support a change to a 
20,000-pound single-axle weight maximum. 
But even this support was given in the belief 
that the 20,000-pound axle would be little 
used in over-the-road operation and would 
find application principally in the develop- 
ment of improved rubber-tired mass transit 
vehicles.” 

However, AASHO does not believe any 
maximum limits, including the limits rec- 
ommended in S. 2658, could be made appli- 
cable only for the Interstate System. Nor 
should these limits, at whatever level they 
may be set, include tolerances for sizes and 
weights above the limits adopted. Tolerances 
only increase an already difficult enforce- 
ment problem. In President Morton’s view, 
„. .. we have found far too many enforce- 
ment problems in attempting to allow tol- 
erances in addition to so-called maximum 
weights,” 10 

Positions of state highway departments 
submitting separate statements—The Illi- 
nois Department of Public Works and Build- 
ings opposes enactment of S. 2658. That de- 
partment (which has the state's highways 
under its jurisdiction) made a special study 
of the Illinois highway system. The study 
indicated that large increases in bridge and 
pavement costs were possible if the bill were 
to be passed. In addition, a number of safety 
difficulties were foreseen. Inadequate lane 
width was emphasized in the department’s 
statement: 

“Although the 12-foot lanes of the Inter- 
state System may be of barely adequate 
width for 102-inch vehicles, the 9-foot lanes 
of thousands of miles of other primary high- 
ways are most certainly not adequate.“ ua 

Since Illinois finds that two 102-inch wide 
vehicles, with safety devices, cannot pass on 
an 18-foot pavement without striking each 
other or driving on the shoulders, the de- 
partment concludes that: “Trucks of 102- 
inch width are a deadly menace on Illinois’ 
normal highway system.” 18 

The Vermont Department of Highways 
judged that highways in that state are suita- 
ble for 102-inch wide vehicles, but indicated 
that doubles combinations are not allowable. 
The Vermont department is opposed to 
doubles because of the numerous curves and 


” Ibid., p. 197. 

% Ibid., and also see pp. 198 and 206 for fur- 
ther discussion of the drastic effects of heavy 
vehicle weights on bridge and pavement life. 

% Tbid., p. 197. 

1% Ibid., pp. 205 and 233. 

10 Ibid., p. 197. 

1a Thid., p. 316. 

108 Ibid. 
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grades on that state's highways. However, 
the decision on whether to allow doubles is 
entirely the state's to make; S. 2658 would 
not regulate vehicle lengths. 

Connecticut already allows the operation 
on state highways of vehicles with size and 
weight dimensions equal to or greater than 
those S. 2658 would permit in every case 
except gross weight. But the Connecticut ex- 
perience with addition] bridge maintenance 
made the highway authorities of that state 
view the vehicle weight problem with great 
concern. The recent Point Pleasant, West 
Virginia, bridge disaster has added to that 
concern. The Connecticut highway depart- 
ment is especially aroused by the absence of 
a length provision in the Federal law. Thus, 
there is no ultimate Federal safeguard from 
the dangers of very long and very heavy 
truck-trains. a 

The Virginia State Highway Department 
also finds that, because vehicle length would 
not be regulated under the provisions of S. 
2658, the total weight of a vehicle combina- 
tion would be almost unlimited under cer- 
tain circumstances. In these cases, with the 
operation of long and exceptionally heavy 
vehicles, the structures on the Interstate 
System would be materially overstressed, 
which could cause complete failure.’ Signif- 
icantly, the Virginia highway authorities 
have found that with regard to pavements, 
passage of S. 2658 would “. . . increase the 
maintenance cost on interstate pavements 
and would result in an approximate 15 per 
cent increase in cost for all interstate pave- 
ments not yet constructed.” 1 In short, Vir- 
ginia’s reaction is one of almost total opposi- 
tion, as is evident from the following quo- 
tation: . . . our highway system has not 
been planned and designed for ever-increas- 
ing weight limits and. . . to increase these 
weight limits would place a burden upon 
the highway systems well beyond the states 
[sic] ability to finance. The highway com- 
mission of Virginia wishes to express to you 
our complete opposition to any increase in 
the weight limitations and further is vio- 
lently opposed to the formula as set forth in 
Senate Bill 2658,” 108 


The Positions of Federal Government 
Agencies 

Two Federal agencies—the Department of 
Transportation and the Budget Bureau— 
have expressed positions on the increased 
size and weight standards as proposed by S. 
2658. In addition, the then-chairman of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, William 
Tucker, predicted in 1967 that size and 
weight changes will soon come about in mo- 
tor transportation. However, the ICC cannot 
be said to have taken a formal position fa- 
voring S. 2658 or any other set of standards. 

Chairman Tucker’s prediction was pre- 
sented in two speeches given in 1967. He 
made the following observations: 

“At the end of 1966, 35 states permitted 
1 tractor to pull 2 trailers in combination. 
This number will increase rapidly. The allow- 
able lengths of these tandem or double trail- 
ers will go from 60 through 65 to somewhere 
in the area of 98 through 108 feet. The axle 
and gross weight allowed on most highways 
will likewise increase to correspond with bet- 
ter road construction,” 1% 


10% Tbiđ., p. 332. 

1% bid., p. 310. 

1% Thid., p. 259. 

pid. 

18 Tbid., p. 260. 

1° William H. Tucker, Chairman, Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, “The Future 
of the Motor Carrier Industry,” (remarks 
before the 19th Annual Meeting of the Com- 
mon Carrier Conference—Irregular Route, 
Doral Hotel and Country Club, Miami, Fla., 
March 7, 1967), p. 5. (Mimeographed.) Nearly 
identical phraseology was used in his paper 
entitled “The Future of the Trucking Indus- 
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Statement by the Department of Trans- 
portation.—The Federal Highway Adminis- 
trator, Lowell Bridwell, appeared before the 
Senate Roads Subcommittee Hearings to op- 
pose the particular size and weight limits 
relaxation sought by the sponsors of S. 
2658. At the same time, he supported some 
increase in allowable sizes and weights. 
Bridwell introduced the Department's own 
suggestions for size, weight, and perform- 
ance standards, stressing the need for 
amendment of S. 2658 in the interests of 
public safety and an efficient transporta- 
tion system. His general statement was as 
follows: 

“As this committee and the Congress have 
long emphasized, the Federal-aid highway 
system must meet a variety of criteria in 
order to be responsive to public need and 
demand. The system must be safe, flexible, 
economical, productive, and durable. The 
law establishing and fostering the Federal- 
aid system has consistently recognized this, 
and has worked toward the balanced 
achievement of all of these objectives. 

“S. 2658, however, would raise a serious 
impediment to the ability of the system to 
meet these criteria on a balanced basis. 
Presumably in the interest of increasing the 
productive and economical use of our high- 
ways by truck, S. 2658 as now written would, 
in fact, present serious new problems from 
the standpoints of road durability and cost, 
and perhaps highway safety. 

“We believe that if section 127 is to be 
amended, it must be revised in such a fash- 
ion as to make our highways more pro- 
ductive, economical, and efficient for truck 
traffic without unnecessary sacrifices in the 
areas of safety or durability. Our amended 
version ... has been drafted with this in 
mind.“ u 


The Department of Transportation recom- 


“We have reviewed the increases in allow- 
able vehicle weight and width proposed in 
S. 2658. In the interest of achieving what 
we believe to be a fair balance between the 
benefits and the burdens from such increases, 
we offer the following suggestions 

“First, we have no objection to increasing 
the single axle limit to 20,000 pounds as pro- 
posed by S. 2658, but the permissible load 
on a tandem axle should be raised to thirty- 
four thousand pounds, rather than the 
thirty-six thousand pounds presently speci- 
fied in S. 2658. Similarly, we concur in the 
proposal to increase the permissible width of 
vehicles to one hundred and two inches. This 
limit, however, should include tolerances but 
exclude safety devices, ... 

“We believe, however, that the formula for 
computing the maximum gross weight og 
[sic] vehicles should be along the lines rec- 
ommended in the 1964 report [H. Doc. 354] 
which would permit a somewhat lesser rise 
over the present limitations. n 

“The Department also believes that the 
Federal standards will be more effective if 


try,” (remarks before the Practicing Law In- 
stitute, Statler-Hilton Hotel, New York, N.Y. 
August 25, 1967), p. 3. (Typewritten.) 

Chairman Tucker stated in a letter to the 
author that his forecasts on length, axle 
weight, and gross weight were based on “... 
useful material contained in Technological 
Trends in Major American Industries, Bul- 
letin No. 1474, U.S. Department of Labor, 
February 1966, and the article, Caution: 
Payement Narrows Ahead which appeared in 
the September 15, 1966 issue of Forbes Mag- 
azine.” Personal letter from William H. 
Tucker, Chairman, Interstate Commerce 
Commission, Washington, D.C., April 10, 
1967. 

u Hearings on S. 2658, p. 276. 

m Ibid., p. 5. 
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they are applied to all Federal-aid highways, 
not just to the Interstate System; DOT so 
recommends.: Bridwell made the same ob- 
servation as the AASHO spokesman, that it 
would be almost impossible to confine weight 
increases to the Interstate System due to 
enforcement problems. 

“No position was taken on length limita- 
tions by the Department of Transportation, 
although the 1964 Bureau of Public Roads 
did suggest length restriction. However, DOT 
does request that vehicle heights be limited 
to 13% feet and that the following perform- 
ance standards be placed in effect: 

“(a) minimum performance standards 
specifying a ratio of gross weight of a vehicle 
or vehicle combination to the net engine 
horsepower available for movement of the 
vehicle or vehicle combination; 

“(b) minimum performance standards 
for the braking system of a vehicle or vehicle 
combination; and 

“(c) minimum performance standards 
for the strength and operation of the linkage 
and coupling systems between components of 
a vehicle combination.” ™ 

If S. 2658 passes Congress, whether 
amended according to the above DOT sug- 
gestions or not, highway costs will increase 
according to Bridwell. For that reason, the 
Department of Transportation stated that 
„. . „ Wwe strongly believe that increased 
user charges are an essential complement 
to this legislation.” ™ 

The questioning which followed Bridwell's 
prepared statement before the Senate Roads 
Subcommittee delved more deeply into the 
safety issues than did the earlier questioning 
of industry spokesmen. The following ex- 
change took place with Senator J. Caleb 
Boggs, acting subcommittee chairman: 

“Senator Boces. Are there any highway 
safety implications involved in the increase 
of weight specifications, whether in S. 2658 
or in the administration amendment which 
you have mentioned? 

* * + * * 


“Mr. BRIDWELL. Yes, sir, Mr. Chairman, 
there are safety implications in increasing 
the weight allowable, and it [sic] shows up 
in several different ways. 

“One, of course, is that increased weight 
results in slower speeds on grades, and the 
differential in speed between vehicles on a 
highway is a contributing factor to acci- 
dents. Of course, that is the reason we 
specifically request, or propose the inclusion 
of, a weight-to-horsepower ratio in our 
amendment. 

“A second factor is that increased weights 
result in greater mass, requiring a longer 


n: Ibid., p. 276. 

u However, separate standards might be 
feasible for some vehicle dimensions, in the 
opinion of Robley Winfrey of the Bureau of 
Public Roads. “From the standpoint of phys- 
ical operation of multiple units in a combina- 
tion, provision could be made for use of 
longer combinations on the Interstate system 
than permitted on the other systems. The 
Separate vehicles could then be added or 
dropped at designated areas at interchanges 
or permitted to travel some short distance on 
other systems to a suitable area for change- 
over. Adding payload or taking off payload at 
interchanges to comply with any dual system 
of axle weight limits is hardly a feasible or 
economical operation. Dual limits on vehicle 
width or height are impractical, because the 
fixed structural design width or height of 
the vehicle cannot be altered, other than by 
a major rebuilding operation.” Robley Win- 
frey, “Some Implications of Motor Vehicle 
Size and Weight Regulations,” in Papers— 
Eighth Annual Meeting, Transportation Re- 
search Forum (Oxford, Ind.: The Richard B. 
Cross Company, 1967), p. 270. 

u Hearings on S. 2658, p. 6. 

18 Ibid., p. 279. 
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stopping distance. That, of course, has safety 
implications, and that is the reason why we 
are specifically requesting or proposing au- 
thority to establish a braking performance 
standard.“ 1 

The effects of heavy equipment gross 
weights and heavy axle loads were also dis- 
cussed in detail in questioning before the 
Senate Roads Subcommittee. Bridwell and 
DOT support 34,000 pounds as the proper 
tandem-axle standard because yet higher 
weights have been found likely to produce 
serious and costly damage to many miles of 
the existing highway surface and numer- 
ous bridge structures. The gross weight 
formula proposed in S. 2658 was revised 
downward in the DOT recommendations, and 
minimum axle spacings were specified, be- 
cause bridge structures can be overstressed 
by concentrations of heavy axle weights. 
Questioning of Mr. Frank C. Turner, director 
of the Bureau of Public Roads, brought forth 
the complete rationale of these lower limits, 
as follows: 

“Mr. TURNER. If you use the formula that is 
in the bill as introduced, you have no factor 
of any kind which has any controlling effect 
on the spacing of axles. You could have a 
very heavy loading, and you could have heavy 
concentrations of those loadings by having 
axles rather close together. 

“Indeed, those close spacings of axles pro- 
duce concentrations that contribute to very 
substantial overstress on short-span bridges, 
and on the floor systems of long-span bridges. 
You have to consider that, if you take a 
rather long bridge . . you obviously have 
very long spans, and the weights that could 
be allowed under either of the formulas are 
really not an important factor in terms of 
total loading on the structure. 

“But the controlling factor that we have 
to concern ourselves with is the loading that 
would be produced on the floor system, the 
beams and stringers within the floor system. 

“These are ordinarily of relatively short 
length, on the order of 30 to 40 feet, and at 
those spacings, it is important to control the 
distance between adjacent groups of axles 
to prevent overstressing those portions”, 

Senator Boggs asked about the effect of the 
changed gross-weight formula proposed by 
Bridwell and DOT on pavement surfaces. The 
lighter weights requested by DOT would re- 
duce bridge fatigue, but would have little 
effect on the pavements. This discussion 
brought out the relative effect of gross vehicle 
weight on structures as opposed to pave- 
ments. The exchange was as follows: 

“Mr. Turner. The effect is a little bit dif- 
ferent. The total gross load will have very 
little effect on a road, as contrasted to a 
bridge structure. But, again, too close a 
spacing of axles will permit the overlapping 
of the stress bands, the transmittal of 
stresses to the road and the subgrade in 
such a way as to produce overstress. 

“But the normal vehicle of the kind we 
are talking about in this discussion—there 
would not be very much difference between 
the two formulas. 

“Senator Boccs. I sense an implication 
that the greater concern is for the strain 
and stress on the bridge structure rather 
than the road surface. 

“Mr. Turner. In terms of effect on design, 
yes, this is correct, Mr. Chairman, The 
formula as proposed will produce probable 
overstresses that are somewhat higher than 
would be safe. The ov results in 
damage to the structure by fatigue. This is a 
rather critical factor. Fatigue comes from 
stressing a member of the floor system of a 
bridge and then releasing that stress 
and loadings of the magnitude that could be 
permitted under the bill as introduced could 
have the effect of reducing the probable life 


na Ibid., p. 283. 
nt bid., p. 284. 
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of some of these floor systems by as much 
as 50 percent. 

“This, of course, means that to compen- 
sate for that you would have to design a 
larger and heavier and therefore more ex- 
pensive member of the floor system in order 
to offset or compensate for the fatigue 
factor. 

“We believe this is a rather important 
consideration, and one which our recom- 
mended amendment would tend to avoid.” u 

Bridwell confessed that many uncertain- 
ties still remain in quantifying the trade-off 
between higher construction and mainte- 
mance costs and lower motor carrier costs. 
The uncertainty is even greater than Brid- 
well suggests because he did not even men- 
tion the problem of delineating and quanti- 
fying the social costs involved in use of 
large and heavy vehicles. Bridwell’s com- 
ments on this trade-off question are as 
follows: 

“In our opinion, the increase in weights 
and sizes as proposed by our amendments to 
the introduced bill would be beneficial. The 
real economic trade-offs are lower unit costs 
for the movement of goods as compared with 
the higher costs of capital investment and 
maintenance and reconstruction. 

“We do not know, and to the best of my 
knowledge no one knows, precisely how you 
equate these trade-offs. It is our Judgment 
that the increases in weights and sizes as 
proposed by the administration are on the 
plus side.” 119 

Statement by the Bureau of the Budget.— 
The Bureau of the Budget went on record in 
the Hearings as favoring enactment of S. 
2658, but only if amended as recommended 
by the Department of Tr: tion. The 
Bureau linked legislative action on size and 
weight limitations with the user fee prob- 
lem. In its short statement to the Senate 
Subcommittee, the Bureau emphasized the 
close relationship between S. 2658 and the 
Administration’s proposed user charges for 
heavy vehicles. Since passage of S. 2658, even 
as amended, would result in higher construc- 
tion and maintenance costs and reduced life 
of the highway system, the Bureau agreed 
with DOT that increased user charges are an 
essential complement to passage of S. 2658. 


SUMMARY. OF POSITIONS 


The varied positions described in this sec- 
tion and throughout the chapter have, in 
the final analysis, come to turn on two ques- 
tions. What is the magnitude of private cost 
savings available to motor carriers and other 
highway users? This question was largely left 
unanswered by all parties to the Hearings on 
S. 2658. The advocates of S. 2658 merely 
stated that greater sizes and weights would 
enable them to lower their own motor vehicle 
costs“ The opponents were either noncom- 
mital or somewhat skeptical that any cost re- 
duction would be meaningful. The opponents 
were also not certain that any cost reduction 
would be passed on to the ultimate consumer. 
As an American Automobile Association staff 
member wrote to the author: “I have no per- 
sonal knowledge of any rate reduction taking 
place after states have been granted increases 
in sizes and weights of trucks.“ * The next 
chapter of this thesis will further investigate 
the extent of private cost savings to highway 


ns Ibid., pp. 284-85. 

ue Ibid., p. 285. 

1% Ibid., p. 4. 

12 That is, with the exception of the Amer- 
ican Paper Institute and the American Pulp- 
wood Association. Those groups did submit 
quantitative estimates of expected gains to 
their members and to the entire economy 
from institution of the limits proposed in 
S. 2658. However, as will be discussed in 
Chapter V, these estimates are unfounded 
and grossly misleading. 

122 Personal letter from Charles N. Brady, 
Director, Highway Department, American 
Automobile Association, Washington, D.C., 
May 16, 1967, p. 3. 
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carriers that potentially can result from size 
and weight increases for motor vehicles oper- 
ating on the public highways. 

The second issue concerns the extent to 
which public highway costs and social costs 
would be raised by allowing larger and heavier 
vehicles. The opinions expressed in the Hear- 
ings ranged widely. Some who testified as- 
serted that no increase would be necessary; 
others flatly stated that increased highway 
construction and maintenance costs would be 
so great as to make it uneconomical to con- 
template any size or weight increase at this 
time. Chapter VI will attempt to compose 
workably sound estimates of the additional 
highway construction and maintenance costs 
and the social costs that can be expected 
from enactment of the provisions of S. 2658. 


GETTING TO KNOW HIM 
HON. JOHN M. ASHBROOK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 23, 1968 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, in last 
Sunday’s issue of the Chicago Tribune, 
that of July 21, the veteran Tribune 
reporter, Chesly Manly, reviewed some 
of the policies and practices of George C. 
Wallace, former Governor of Alabama 
and third-party candidate for President 
of the United States. Mr. Manly points 
out that Mr. Wallace’s alleged conserva- 
tism is not extended to the area of fiscal 
responsibility. Wallace, if past experi- 
ence is an indication, can spend the tax- 
payer’s buck just as fast as the present 
crowd in Washington. In the area of law 
and order, voters would do well to in- 
quire of his past record in Alabama in 
connection with the Klan’s program of 
violence in that State. 

Tt is not too early to contrast the past 
record of the candidate from Alabama 
with his present exhortations to potential 
voters. In the opinion of Chesly Manly, 
he “tells the people exactly what he be- 
lieves most of them want to hear and 
does not hesitate to reverse his position 
on any question if he thinks it will mean 
more votes.” 

I am sure many will agree that we 
have had too much of this duplicity in 
the past. The Manly article should be 
read as a matter of background infor- 
mation, and for this reason I place the 
article in the Recorp at this point: 

Ex-GovERNOR GEORGE WALLACE AND THE 

ALABAMA SCENE 
(By Chesly Manly) 

Those who know Wallace best regard him 
as a consummate demagog, who tells the 
people exactly what he believes most of 
them want to hear and does not hesitate 
to reverse his position on any question if 
he thinks it will mean more votes. If such 
opportunism is reprehensible, it is by no 
means unique in American politics. 

Wallace first ran for governor of Alabama 
in 1958 with the indorsement of the National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People and Alabama’s Jewish community. He 
denounced the Ku Klux Klan, which sup- 
ported John Patterson, the man who beat 
him. He was a protege of Big John Folsom, 
a fire-breathing liberal who was governor 
from 1946 to 1950 and from 1954 to 1958. 

As a governor from 1962 to 1966 and as 
the behind-the-throne power in the admin- 
istration of his wife and successor, Lurleen 
Wallace [who died on May 7 of this year], 
Wallace continued the liberal-populist poli- 
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cies of the Folsom years, taxing and spending 
at a rate that would astonish his conservative 
admirers in other states. He launched a 100- 
million-dollar school construction program, 
built junior colleges and trade schools all 
over the state, provided free textbooks, com- 
mitted the state to the largest road-building 
program in its history, established clinics and 
nursing homes, and launched an enlightened 
program to keep waterways clean. 

At the same time he increased the sales tax 
from 3 to 4 per cent and the corporate in- 
come tax from 3 to 5 per cent, substantially 
increased sundry other taxes, and boosted the 
state’s bonded indebtedness from 259 million 
dollars at the end of fiscal 1962 to 501 million 
at the end of fiscal 1967. The state’s take in 
taxes and other receipts from the public went 
up from 673 million in fiscal 1962 to 1 billion, 
7 million in fiscal 1967. 

On the civil rights issue, Wallace parted 
company with the liberals in 1962. Richmond 
Flowers, who was elected attorney general 
when Wallace was elected governor, says he 
urged Wallace to condemn Klan bombings 
and shootings and not confuse violence with 
the question of segregation or integration. 
“But Wallace refused to come out for law 
and order in his inaugural address,” Flowers 
said in an interview. “He said that was in- 
tegrationist talk and he would not use such 
words. When I warned him that he’d have 
federal troops in Alabama if he resisted the 
desegregation orders of the courts, he said, 
“That’s exactly what I want them to do.“ 

In his campaign for President, Wallace tells 
the people that “law and order” is the over- 
riding issue. But the phrase has a different 
meaning now. And in 1963 Wallace did not 
maintain his deflance of the federal govern- 
ment long enough to risk going to jail. He 
stood in a doorway of the University of Ala- 
bama and stopped Nicholas Katzenbach, as- 
sistant attorney general of the United States, 
when he came with two Negro students to 
integrate the school. However, when the 
commanding general of the federalized Ala- 
bama national guard arrived, Wallace stepped 
aside, 

Former Gov. Wallace is getting plenty of 
money from volunteer contributors to his 
Presidential campaign, and there are indica- 
tions that graft from liquor sales and high- 
way contracts are no longer a source of 
political financing. 

In April, Howard Alexander, owner of the 
Waugh Asphalt company, filed suit in the 
federal district court charging that Symore 
Trammell, Wallace’s campaign manager and 
former state finance director, and 25 other 
defendants had rigged asphalt bids to pro- 
vide kickbacks to the Wallace political orga- 
nization. The suit was on the docket for a 
hearing before Judge Frank M. Johnson on 
May 23. Shortly before court opened on that 
date, parties to the suit announced that it 
had been settled, with costs to be paid by the 
defense. One condition of the settlement was 
that Alexander would not discuss his reasons 
for accepting it. On May 29, Gov. Albert 
Brewer announced the award of several as- 
phalt contracts to Alexander's firm, Authori- 
tative sources said Gov. Brewer had agreed to 
abandon the bidding system introduced by 
Wallace and see to it that Alexander would 
receive fair treatment. According to the same 
sources, Gov. Brewer enjoined the parties to 
the settlement to secrecy because he did not 
wish to embarrass Wallace. 

In April, 1964, Luther Waller Jr., a Mont- 
gomery business man, was served an obscure 
brand of bourbon at a friend’s home. The 
label read, “Bottled for Montgomery Wine 
company, Montgomery, Ala.” No such com- 
pany was listed in the telephone directory 
and the chamber of commerce had never 
heard of it. Persistent inquiry led to the dis- 
covery that the so-called company actually 
was Jack Brock, a Wallace crony. Waller also 
learned that Brock in 1963 sold the state 
1,813 cases of “Hi-Neighbor” wine, which he 
had bottled in his spare time in an old ga- 
rage. From this modest beginning, Brock’s 
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business grew rapidly. In 1947 he sold the 
Alabama alcoholic beverage control, board 
$2,534 cases of bourbon for $2,082,000, 

Montebello Liquors, Inc., of Baltimore, also 
received a major share of the Alabama liquor 
business after it retained the Montgomery 
law firm headed by MacDonald Gallion, for- 
mer attorney general, and Nicholas Ware, an- 
other Wallace crony, in 1963. In fiscal 1967, 
Montebello was the alcoholic beverage con- 
trol board’s largest single supplier of gin and 
vodka, most with “off-brand” labels. Later, 
however, Wallace quietly made a deal with 
the major distillers to resume sales in the 
State. 


ACHIEVEMENTS OF PEOPLE-TO- 
PEOPLE SPORTS COMMITTEE 


HON. LLOYD MEEDS 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 23, 1968 


Mr. MEEDS. Mr. Speaker, today I 
would like to commend an organization 
that is making a major contribution to 
our society. I speak from firsthand ex- 
perience about the People-to-People 
Sports Committee, and not just from 
tributes from ambassadors, world capi- 
tals, and the press. 

The People-to-People Sports Commit- 
tee resulted from a White House confer- 
ence convened by President Eisenhower 
in 1956 for the purpose of making it pos- 
sible for citizens to supplement Govern- 
ment efforts in broadening understand- 
ing and friendship between ourselves and 
people of other nations. Its program uti- 
lizes the universal interest in sports and 
the understanding of good sportsman- 
ship as a base from which to begin. It is 
truly the American people's program, not 
a commercial organization for profit or a 
Government-sponsored agency, although 
it has the support of official Washington. 

The committee cooperates with exist- 
ing sports organizations. It encourages 
those which have no international ex- 
change program to launch one. It stimu- 
lates those which have one to expand it. 
It provides funds and other types of 
assistance to them. It brings into the 
international sports exchange movement 
delegations drawn from schools, clubs, 
colleges, and universities, both amateur 
and professional. It cooperates closely 
with governmental agencies, both domes- 
tic and foreign. 

The first People-to-People Sports 
Committee’s chairman was Col. Edward 
P. F. Eagan, a prominent New York at- 
torney, a U.S. Olympic Gold Medal win- 
ner in boxing in 1920 and in bobsledding 
in 1932, a former chairman of the New 
York State Athletic Commission, and 
chairman of the Olympic Fund Raising 
Committee in 1956. 

Colonel Eagan passed away in 1967 
and was succeeded by a prominent New 
York industrialist, Dr. Leonard Milton. 
The vice president of this prestigious 
organization is a man known and re- 
spected by those in Congress, Mortimer 
Caplin, the former U.S. Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue. The remaining 10 
members of the board of directors are 
leaders in their respective fields and 
dedicated to the goal of the People-to- 
People Sports Committee: Gerald T. 
Devine, James A. Farley, Albert J. Gay- 
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nor, David Gerstein, William F. Harper, 
Terence McShane, Seymour Milstein, 
Samuel F. Pryor, Lowell Thomas, and 
Garry Valk. 

I first had the opportunity to observe 
this fine organization in January 1968, 
when the leading junior tennis players 
from 18 nations came to the W. T, 
Woodson. High School in Fairfax, Va. 
They had just competed with young 
men from 20 other nations at the Sun- 
shine Cup Matches in Miami Beach, Fla. 
My wife, children, and I were pleased to 
have as guests in our home the two 
young men representing Australia. Our 
friends and neighbors in Fairfax, Va., 
were delighted to house the representa- 
tives from the other 17 nations for their 
3-day visit. I might add this same hos- 
pitality has been recommended by the 
People-to-People Sports Committee 
year after year, wherever the players 
compete. What better way to learn 
about America than to live in our homes, 
go to school with our children, visit our 
cultural institutions. 

It is impossible to do justice to the 
innumerable projects sponsored by this 
organization since its birth in 1956. 

The committee operated a hospitality 
center during the 1960 Olympic games 
in Rome, which was enjoyed and appre- 
ciated by some 2,500 athletes and offi- 
cials from 54 nations. At the Tokyo 
Olympics in 1964 the total increased to 
5,000. A similar facility was provided for 
participants at the Pan American 
Games in Sao Paulo, Brazil, in 1963, and 
Winnipeg, Canada, in 1967. 

From all indications the host country, 
Mexico, plans to conduct its own hos- 
pitality center, but the People-to-People 
Sports Committee has offered its serv- 
ices and know-how to the 1968 Olympic 
hosts. 

The committee has programed and 
helped bring to fruition a substantial 
number of international sports events. 
Hundreds of sports delegations have par- 
ticipated—Americans, representing this 
country abroad; and foreign, participat- 
ing in sports events here. Activities range 
from baseball, softball, basketball, ten- 
nis, swimming, and boxing, to field 
hockey, table tennis, cricket, balloon 
racing, chess, rowing, sports fishing, 
fencing, lawn bowling, rugby, lacrosse, 
squash, team handball, figure skating, 
cycling, and yachting. 

This year, in view of the balance-of- 
payments problem, Dr. Milton and his 
board have been cooperating with the 
administration and urging teams to visit 
the United States. Teams planning to go 
abroad this year are attempting to ar- 
range home competition. 

President Johnson in his April 16, 1964, 
letter to the People-to-People Sports 
Committee, said: 

Of special interest to me is your Com- 
mittee’s encouragement of the donation of 
sports equipment to be presented to over- 
seas youth groups. I have in the past per- 
sonally presented athletic equipment to 
youth groups abroad. This equipment pro- 
vided by the Committee on behalf of other 
American organizations was most gratefully 
received. 


During the course of a recent conver- 
sation with officials of this organization, 
I learned that approximately 900 sports 
kits have been distributed to 40 nations 
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in the past 4 years, Roughly 50 percent 
of this total have been sent to U.S, Peace 
Corps volunteers who have utilized this 
equipment, be it soccer, basketball, base- 
ball, softball, volleyball, or others, to the 
fullest. Within the next month, additions 
will be made to the sports kit program— 
badminton, table tennis, shuffleboard, 
tennis, and others. 

Last January I took a sports kit volley- 
ball kit with me to Vietnam, where I was 
privileged to present it to a group of 
orphans, Their smiles, their laughter, 
their appreciation, made it one of the 
most heartwarming experiences that I 
have ever had. I am certain this same 
scene has been repeated many times, per- 
haps 900, but for me it was the experi- 
ence of a lifetime and made me an en- 
thusiastic supporter of the People-to- 
People Sports Committee. 

Ambassadors, both United States and 
foreign, have acclaimed this committee 
and its program. One of the most recent 
exchanges occurred here in Washington, 
D.C., when the committee honored four 
young Czechoslovakian girls who hiked 
from Prague to their ship in France and 
from New York City to, eventually, Mex- 
ico City. The committee was privileged to 
have as its guest, the Czechoslovakian 
Ambassador to the United States, Dr. K. 
Duda. These young ladies will be honored 
at the San Antonio HemisFair by the San 
Antonio Chamber of Commerce and the 
Lone Star Brewery. 

One of the finest tributes came from a 
high school in Lesotho, South Africa. The 
principal, Brother Laliberte, wrote: 

It is not the billions in foreign aid that 
impress Africans here, but gestures of true 
friendship such as provided by your People- 
to-People Sports Committee. 


The People-to-People Sports Commit- 
tee is working to broaden international 
understanding and friendship, to effect 
peace and good will, to encourage and 
educate our young people and those less 
privileged. Their programs and their 
meritorious objectives deserve our active 
participation. 

I concur with the statement by Presl- 
dent Johnson: 

I commend your Committee on its good 
work and urge that it receive from our fel- 
low countrymen the support that its im- 
portant program deserves. 


ARMISTEAD I, SELDEN 
HON. JOHN BUCHANAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 17, 1968 


Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to associate myself with the remarks of 
the distinguished dean of the Alabama 
delegation and the others who have spo- 
ken in tribute to our colleague from 
Alabama [Mr. SELDEN]. His pending de- 
parture from the House is a real loss to 
this body, to Alabama, and to our coun- 
try. I know of no Member on either side 
of the aisle who is a more able or dedi- 
cated Representative of the people. 

It has been my privilege to work 
closely with the gentleman, having an 
adjoining district, and to know firsthand 
the outstanding service he has rendered 
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the people. A large segment of his pres- 
ent district is comprised of the same 
urban area of Greater Birmingham 
which it is my privilege to represent in 
the Congress. The people of my city, who 
gave him their vote in the recent sena- 
torial contest, would join me in express- 
ing gratitude for all that he has meant 
to our area as a Member of Congress. 

In his departure, Alabama is losing 
one of its finest voices in the Congress. 
In the sense that he is experienced, 
knowledgeable, well known, and highly 
respected in Washington, he is a part 
of “that Washington crowd” as his re- 
cent opponent accused him of being. He 
has, after all, served in Washington for 
nearly 16 years, and has used them well. 
In the sense that he has given his best 
in serving the people of Alabama and of 
his district and has sought to protect 
their interests here, he is a vital part of 
that Alabama crowd in Washington, and 
we who love Alabama shall sorely miss 
him here. 

Mr. Speaker, it was also my privilege 
to serve with the distinguished gentle- 
man on the Foreign Affairs Committee 
of the House of Representatives. His 
leadership as chairman of the Inter- 
American Affairs Subcommittee of that 
committee has meant much to the peo- 
ple of the Americas and particularly to 
the people of the United States. He has 
played a vital role in strengthening our 
ties of friendship with the nations of 
Latin America, and toward frustrating 
the unrelenting efforts of Cuba’s Com- 
munist dictator, Fidel Castro, to subvert 
this hemisphere and become the Lenin 
of the Americas. ARMISTEAD SELDEN has 
given firm and enlightened leadership 
against Castro’s Communist colonial-im- 
perialism and toward the development of 
free, strong, progressive, and independent 
nations throughout the Western Hemi- 
sphere. In my. judgment, he has served 
our country well. 

The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
SELDEN] has been a credit to our delega- 
tion and to our country. We need more 
men of his caliber in public office, not 
less. It is my profound hope that he 
shall not only find success and happiness 
for himself and his family in the months 
and years ahead, which is certainly well- 
deserved and should be the case, but 
that the considerable expertise and high 
ability which our friend possesses shall 
continue to be used in the service of our 
country and of this Government. Permit 
me to join, then, in wishing to him, his 
lovely wife and their fine children all 
the good things of life and in wishing 
for our country the benefit of his con- 
tinued services in an appropriate capacity 
in the Department of State or some oth- 
er place of service. 


WE WILL GET THE “PUEBLO” 
AND ITS CREW BACK 


HON. GUY VANDER JAGT 
OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 22, 1968 
Mr. VANDER JAGT. Mr. Speaker, sev- 
eral months ago Secretary of State Dean 
Rusk told me during a White House re- 
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ception “we will get the Pueblo and its 
crew back.” The remark was widely 
quoted by the national news media, De- 
troit radio and television stations. 

Since that time a series of meetings at 
the United Nations truce site in Pan- 
munjom has been held without an agree- 
ment in sight. . 

Despite periodic, unconfirmed reports 
to the contrary, numerous negotiating 
sessions between the United States and 
North Korea evidently have failed to 
produce agreement on release of the 82 
crewmen. 

No immediate steps were taken to 
retrieve the ship and men after the hi- 
jacking from international waters by 
North Korea, a fourth-rate military 
power. 

When the Pueblo was seized I said in 
a public statement: 

The Congress should solidly support Presi- 
dent Johnson at this critical time when he 
faces awesome decisions as Commander-in- 
Chief. We are law-makers, not military 
leaders. This is no time to criticize from the 
sidelines for the sake of politics as the Presi- 
dent prepares his military and diplomatic 
maneuvers. 


The statement was made by me on 
January 25, 1968. Since that date the 
Pueblo and crew remain captives of 
North Korea. 

The Nation is anxious for the welfare 
of the crewmen. Congress this week heard 
salutes to the brave men of the ship that 
was hijacked on the sea. 

There is understandable impatience 
across the land. And, there are hopes, 
including my own, that further hard ne- 
gotiations will result in the return of the 
crewmen to their homeland. 


DR. ELVIS J. STAHR RESIGNS AS 
PRESIDENT OF INDIANA UNIVER- 
SITY 


HON. WILLIAM G. BRAY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 23, 1968 


Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, after 6 years 
of hard work and devoted service to In- 
diana University, Dr. Elvis J. Stahr has 
submitted his resignation. Happily, his 
talents are not lost to the Hoosier State; 
after 1 year’s sabbatical he will return 
and take a position on the IU Law School 
faculty. 

The following statements are testa- 
ments to the regard for him in Indiana: 
[From the Indianapolis Star, July 10, 1968] 

FAREWELL AND HELLO 

The resignation of Dr. Elvis J. Stahr as 
president of Indiana University takes out of 
the administrative scene, with startling ab- 
ruptness, a man who in the relatively short 
span of six years has made a deep impression 
not only at I.U. but in the whole program 
of state-supported higher education in this 
state. 

His stated reason reflects also the tempo of 
the times in education, Dr, Stahr said he was 

mg because of fatigue—“presidential 
fatigue,” in his words. In his six years as I.U. 
president the enrollment doubled—from 
23,856 to 47,642. If he had sat down to tote 
them up, he probably would have said that 
the problems and pressures of administering 
a great university increased even more than 
that during the period. 
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He has set the university on new pathways, 
in administration, in academic organization 
and in response to social responsibilities. The 
marks of his vigorous leadership will remain 
for a long time. 

In those six years he apparently became 
also a confirmed adopted Hoosier. He has 
asked for and been granted a position on the 
I.U. School of Law faculty, which he plans 
to take up after a sabbatical leave. He spoke 
of the desire of his family and himself to 
stay “in this fine community and this 
friendly state.” 

We wish him well. 


[From the Indianapolis News, July 9, 1968] 
STAHR’S RESIGNATION 


The good wishes of Indiana University 
alumni, students and friends go with Dr. 
Elvis J. Stahr who will leave his post as 
president of the state’s largest educational 
institution Sept. 1. 

In submitting his resignation to the Board 
of Trustees, Stahr explained he was taking 
the action because he needed relief from the 
pressures of the presidency. He was inaugu- 
rated as I. U. s 12th president in November, 
1962, after serving as Secretary of the Army. 

In his inaugural address, Dr. Stahr saw 
the responsibility of the university as dual 
in maintaining a unity of knowledge in the 
face of the contemporary surge of discovery 
and encouraging and nurturing knowledge. 
He expressed the belief that the university 
must not stand still. 

He has striven to see to it that Indiana 
University fulfilled the responsibility he out- 
lined as it continued to move forward. As he 
said in submitting his resignation, it was 
a great university when he came and is still 
& great university. 

The total enrollment of I.U. has now 
reached more than 47,000, making it one of 
the larger educational institutions in the 
country. At the same time, during Dr. Stahr’s 
administration, it has maintained its high 
academic rank among the nation’s great 
universities. 

It is fortunate that until a successor to Dr. 
Stahr is chosen the university affairs will be 
in the hands of so capable an administrator 
as Dr. Herman B. Wells, the chancellor. He 
served as the school’s 11th president 25 years, 
guiding it through a period of dynamic 
growth and remarkable academic achieve- 
ment. 

Dr. Stahr has been granted a sabbatical 
leave and has indicated that he intends to 
return to the university as a faculty member 
of the School of Law. We wish him success 
and happiness in all his future undertakings. 

[A WISH-TV 8, editorial, Indianapolis, 

July 8, 1968] 
AN INSPIRATION TO EDUCATION 

Indiana University president Dr. Elvis 
Stahr is leaving a tough job. But his unex- 
pected resignation over the weekend leaves 
the University with a towering responsibility. 

Dr. Stahr says the enormous pressures of 
the job have given him “presidential fatigue,” 
as a result of working uusually long hours 
in unusually demanding tasks the past num- 
ber of years. And we think that's probably 
an honest statement from a man of unusual 
drive and ability himself. 

Replacing President Stahr with a man of 
comparable administrative energies and tal- 
ents will be a formidable task for the school’s 
Board of Trustees. 

During the six years of Dr. Stahr’s term as 
president, Indiana University has more than 
doubled in enrollment ... from 23,856 stu- 
dents in 1962, to 47,642 students during the 
past school year. And it’s been the pressures 
of coping with this fantastic growth that 
have given Dr. Stahr his greatest problems 
and his greatest achievements. 

Under President Stahr’s administration, a 
major reorganization of Indiana University 
has taken place . . with the University di- 


vided into three major divisions that encom- 
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pass the Bloomington campus, the Indian- 
apolis units, and the regional campuses. 

Dr. Stahr was a leading force in developing 
the concept of the university campus here 
in Indianapolis. And it was through his 
guidance that baccalaureate degree programs 
have now been instituted at all regional cam- 
puses of the University. 

As a result, educational opportunities have 
been opened to thousands of more Hoosiers 
of all ages . . with records showing a much 
greater percentage of these students staying 
in school at IU now to finish work on their 
degrees. 

The list of accomplishments could go on 
much longer. But it’s enough to say Dr. 
Stahr's record as president of IU is indeed 
a remarkable one in building an educational 
Institution . and simultaneously, a climate 
of inspiration for those seeking an education. 

We wish Indiana University officials well in 
their search for a new president who can ex- 
hibit the diligence and devotion to duty 
shown so consistently by President Stahr. 


ARE WE FIGHTING AGAINST COM- 
MUNISM OR FOR COMMUNISM? 


HON. HOWARD W. ROBISON 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 23, 1968 


Mr. ROBISON. Mr, Speaker, a constit- 
uent recently sent me the following col- 
umn as written by Bishop Sheen, that 
asks the above question, and my con- 
stituent in turn asked me to bring it to 
the attention of my colleagues. 

After reading the column, it did, in- 
deed, seem to me to be worthy of our 
consideration, particularly as we con- 
template with some waning hope the 
prospects for success in the Paris peace 
talks and for peace in Vietnam, in which 
process we search eagerly for signs— 
however dim and possibly misunder- 
stood—as to the Communist’s real inten- 
tions. 

Whether Bishop Sheen’s underlying 
analysis is right or wrong, his thesis is 
a provocative one, and I suggest we think 
about it most seriously. 

Bishop Sheen’s column follows: 


Almost all discussions of peace begin with 
the horrors of war. But is our country's un- 
derstanding of war outdated? Is not the 
United States now actually in two 
wars? One the Protracted War and the other 
the Insurgent War. The first is waged away 
from home; the second is domestic. 

First, the Protracted War. Our nation’s 
theory of war is that of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, namely, that wars occupy only a small 
period of our national existence, that is, wars 
are intermittent; next, the war must end in 
victory. This intermittent-war theory and 
victory-theory fill our history books and any 
encyclopedia with a catalogue of wars at dif- 
ferent periods of history and how they ended. 

But the Communists have introduced into 
the twentieth century a new philosophy of 
war, namely, that there are no intermittent 
wars. War is continuous and unintermittent. 
Furthermore, the purpose of war is not the 
defeat of the enemy, but the exhaustion of 

2n-Communist nations engaged in war. 

‘Every war of a non-Communist country is 
called an “Imperialist War.” These wars are 
“the constituent parts of the world Commu- 
nist revolution.” Mao has written a book en- 
titled “The Protracted War” in which he 
treats of the ambiguous meaning of war and 


peace. 
The Communist nations must keep “peace” 
by a watchful waiting policy until they are 
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ready for the final war to establish world 
revolution. Imperialist wars the Soviets en- 
courage, because they allow for the disin- 
tegrating of the home front through protests, 
they bankrupt a nation economically, they 
put up debts and alienate other nations in 
whose eyes the Soviets seem to keep “peace.” 

Communism wants war, and conflicts; 
hopes and even maneuver in such a way as to 
trigger one conflict after another. They will 
enter no war until the war which assures 
them the final victory of world revolution. 

Mao made considerable use of the war writ- 
ings of Sun Tzu who lived about 500 B.C. who 
wrote: “To fight and conquer in your battles 
is not the supreme excellence; the supreme 
excellence consists in breaking through the 
enemy’s resistance without fighting.” And 
Mao adds to this: “While the enemy is strong, 
avoid great decisive battles in the early stages 
of war and gradually break the fighting 
spirit.” 

Mao asked himself: “How cope with the 
enemy’s enormous war machine? By follow- 
ing the example of the monkey coping with 
the Princess of the Iron Fan. While the Prin- 
cess was very formidable, the monkey was 
changing himself into a tiny insect and thus 
found ways of getting into her entrails until 
he killed her.” 

The Soviets have a “Peace Zone” and a 
“War Zone.” The Peace Zone is Russia which 
will not fight until the last battle. The War 
Zone is made up of all non-Communist coun- 
tries. In these zones, they fight by proxies, 
sending no men, but military hardware. 
Thus, by keeping the rest of the world in 
turmoil, they win without fighting. 

Is it not time for our country to ask itself 
if it is fighting against Communism or for 
Communism? We are indeed fighting their 
dupes with their armaments, but are we not 
at the same time playing into the hands of 
the ideology of Communism which can be 
read into every line from Lenin to Mao? 

But is there not also at home an Insurgent 
War, in which, as Richard Sanger says, we 
are allowing a few under the guise of peace 
to make war at home? Such mobs are made 
up of three parts: The Minute-Men who are 
always ready for any kind of protest and 
quickly answer the summons; the Hangers- 
On and On-Lookers who swell the mob for 
excitement or to ease their uneasy con- 
sciences; finally there are the hard-core lead- 
ers with electronic loud speakers who incite 
violence in the name of k 

Our country is in need of violence, but it 
is the violence against our egotisms, pride 
and comfort more than against our neighbor. 
These two wars in which we are engaged are 
destructive of our national fibre. 

We should ponder well over the words of 
George Kennan: “If you ask me—as an his- 
torian let us say—whether a country in the 
state this country is in today: with no highly 
developed sense of national purpose, but with 
an overwhelming accent on personal comfort 
and amusement, with the dearth of public 
services and the surfeit of privately sold 
gadgetry—if you ask me whether such a 
country has, over the long run, a good chance 
of competing with a purposeful and dis- 
ciplined society, such as that of the Soviet 
Union, I must say the answer is ‘No’.” 


S. 2515—REDWOODS: EVOLUTION 
VERSUS DESTRUCTION 


HON. FRANK HORTON 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 23, 1968 
Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, conserva- 
tionist Ernest Swift once said: 


Sticks and stones and a tax exemption will 
not build a church. A church is a symbol—a 
symbol of man’s search for nobility. 
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Perhaps a redwoods national park 
could likewise be considered a symbol of 
man’s search for nobility. 

In commenting on the redwoods, Swift 
also made this statement: 


Like our high mountain parks, like the 
Grand Canyon, like the Yellowstone, the red- 
woods are unique beyond description, By 
comparison man is a crawling midget, but 
like the compulsive termite, man can com- 
pletely destroy them. . This rare gift of 
evolution should not be measured in the light 
of board feet of timber. Let the money 
changers stay out of the Temple. The red- 
woods should be left as a benchmark of 
progress, the kind of progress which proves 
that man with all his shortcomings has still 
retained a sense of nobility, 


The Congress of the United States now 
has the opportunity to enshrine the glory 
of the redwoods by enacting S. 2515, 
preferably the more liberal Senate ver- 
sion of the bill, to establish a redwoods 
national park that would be worthy of 
their pristine nobility. It was half a cen- 
tury ago that the Federal Government 
began to take a stand on the California 
redwoods issue, but our progress has been 
painfully slow—in truth, almost nil. This 
lack of progress is clearly spelled out in 
the July 17 issue of the Christian Science 
Monitor, and I quote: 


In 1918 the National Park Service en- 
dorsed efforts of the California Save-the- 
Redwoods League to hold out a piece of red- 
woods land in the northwest corner of the 
state. Congress responded 28 years later by 
acquiring a token 14,000 acres not for a park, 
but as national forest land. That was in 1946. 

Now, another 22 years later, Congress is 
still hesitating over the decision to authorize 
a redwoods national park of the size and 
quality that this extraordinary natural re- 
source merits. The Senate last November 
passed a bill authorizing a 64,000-acre park 
in two sites, one along Mill Creek desired by 
the administration, the other along Red- 
wood Creek (which boasts the world’s tallest 
tree), pushed by a 53-man coalition of 
congressmen, 

The House Interior Committee has just 
reduced acreage of its redwoods bill to 28,000 
acres—18,000 of which are already protected 
by California state parks. The House bill is 
being rushed straight into a Senate-House 
conference, bypassing floor debate and dis- 
cussion which might have resulted in red- 
woods-saving amendments. 

Of course opposing the bill are the four 
large lumber companies that live off the 
redwoods land, But also involved in the bar- 
gaining that will determine the final size and 
cost of the park are groups favoring other 
projects, such as the North Cascades Park 
in Washington or Colorado River water-use 
interests. These may use their redwoods 
votes for leverage for themselves. Even off- 
shore oll clear across the continent in the 
Gulf bears on the success of the California 
redwoods park. Funds for acquiring the land 
must come from land-and-water-fund rev- 
enues, and a proposal before Congress to get 
the necessary $100 million from increased 
continental shelf oil revenues is being fought 
by Gulf-state legislators. 

At present nearly 300,000 acres of virgin 
redwood land remain. About 2½ percent of 
that is now protected by California state 
measures. Surely Congress, after five dec- 
ades, should be able immediately to bring 
the matter to a close with an authorization 
at least the size of the Senate proposal. 


Mr. Speaker, I agree with the views 
expressed by the Christian Science Mon- 
itor. I say that the noble thing to do is 
to enact a bill that will give us the best 
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possible national park for our world- 
famous redwoods. And we must do it 
now. 


U THANT’S SUDDEN SILENCE 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 23, 1968 


Mr. DERWINSEI. Mr. Speaker, on a 
number of occasions I have pointed out 
to the House that the United Nations 
Secretary General U Thant is a philo- 
sophical Marxist and this has produced 
obvious incidents of bias in his manipu- 
lations of that world body. A very pene- 
trating and forceful editorial in the Chi- 
cago Tribune properly points to U 
Thant’s strange silence concerning de- 
velopments around Czechoslovakia. 

U THANTS SUDDEN SILENCE 

Secretary General U Thant’s much vaunted 
dedication to peace, Czechoslovakia has 
learned, varles according to who is threaten- 
ing whom. 

For months, the United Nations official has 
been calling on the United States to heed Ho 
Chi Minh's advice and stop all bombing of 
North Viet Nam—even tho none of the 
parties to the Viet Nam war has solicited 
either his services or those of the U.N. When 
the peace talks began in Paris, he was ready 
again with the same gratuitous advice, 
throwing what was referred to as his per- 
sonal prestige” behind the North Vietnamese 
demands, 


U Thant and the U.N. jumped eagerly into 
the Rhodesian fray, at Britain’s invitation, 
even tho the dispute was an internal one be- 
yond the jurisdiction of the U.N. and the 
alleged “threat to world peace” existed only 
in the imagination of the U.N. The Salisbury 
government wants only to be let alone; it 
is no more of a threat than a mouse is to 
a cat. 

So Dr. Karel Kral of the Czechoslovak news 
agency seemed to be on solid ground the 
other day when, during a routine U.N. brief- 
ing, he pointed out that Russia itself has 
condemned intervention in a country's inter- 
nal affairs [by the United States] and asked 
what Mr. Thant was planning to do with 
respect to Russia’s pressure on Czechoslo- 
vakia. The answer came back: Mr. Thant has 
not been asked to intervene and there has 
been no overt act requiring U.N. attention. 
Therefore, no comment, 

When the Communists or the Afro-Asians 
feel that their interests are threatened, Mr. 
Thant arises like St. George against the 
dragon. But when the dragon happens to be 
Russia, St. U becomes suddenly silent. 

The continued silence in Washington is 
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ever more perplexing. Moscow is in an ob- 
vious dilemma. To let the liberal Czech revo- 
lution go unchallenged [however much the 
Czechs continue to profess their loyalty to 
communism] will jeopardize the other com- 
munist dictatorships in eastern Europe. But 
to suppress the Czechs would prove to the 
world that communism and oppression go to- 
gether, Russia seems to have speeded up the 
delayed withdrawal of its troops from Czecho- 
slovakia, where they have been since recent 
“maneuvers,” and has agreed to a meeting 
with the Prague regime in Czechoslovakia; 
but the threatening language from Moscow 
continues. 

Had the dilemma been ours, the Soviet 
propaganda machine would be blaring away 
full blast, yet there has been no official word 
of support from Washington for the Czechs. 
Instead of thanking us for our silence, Mos- 
cow is actually accusing us of intervening in 
Czechoslovakia—a lie which will serve as an 
excuse if Russia does decide to intervene. 

It gets more and more discouraging trying 
to play by the Marquis of Queensberry rules 
when everybody else adjusts the rules to suit 
himself as the game goes on. 


CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 17, 1968 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to permission granted I insert in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a copy of the 
Captive Nations Week resolution adopted 
on Sunday, July 14, 1968, by the Ukrain- 
ian Congress Committee of America, Inc. 

This excellent resolution by a distin- 
guished group of Americans of Ukrainian 
descent sets out a sad history and a pro- 
gram of action necessary to protect the 
rights of the captive peoples behind the 
Iron Curtain. 

Commendations for the fine people of 
the Ukrainian Congress Committee of 
America, Detroit-East and Hamtramck 
Branch, for this perceptive resolution are 
highly merited: 


CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK RESOLUTION 


Whereas. This year during the third week 
in July all freedom-loving Americans ob- 
serve the 10th annual Captive Nations Week; 
and 

Whereas. The Captive Nations Week was 
proclaimed by the U.S. Government as Pub- 
lic Law in 1959; and 

Whereas. Every year since 1959 the Presi- 
dent of the United States of America issues 
the Captive Nations Week Proclamation in- 
viting the American people to mark the 
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occasion with appropriate manifestations; 
and 

Whereas. As stated clearly in the Public 
Law of 1959, the Soviet Russian imperio- 
colonialism contributed to the subjugation 
of once great and sovereign nations to the 
colonial status of satellites and “republics” 
subserviant to Russia; and 

Whereas. Many non-Russian nations, in- 
cluding 45 million Ukrainian people, are still 
suffering in the Soviet Russian dungeon, 
the largest colonial structure built on con- 
quered territories; and 

Whereas. The Soviet Union, a signatory 
to the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights, has been and continues to be a 
crass violator and destroyer of human rights 
on & scale unprecedented in mankind’s his- 
tory; and 

Whereas. The Soviet government has been 
engaged in a systematic destruction of the 
non-Russian nations and ethnic entities, 
using every method known to dictatorial 
systems to eliminate national identity; 

Therefore, we Americans of Ukrainian 
descent, gathered here today, July 14, 1968, 
at the Ukrainian estate “Kiev” to commem- 
orate the 10th annual observance of Captive 
Nations Week, which coincides with the 
“International Human Rights Year—1968”, 
entreat the General Assembly of the United 
Nations: 

1, To establish a Special U.N. Committee to 
Investigate the Violations of Human Rights 
of non-Russian nations in the USSR; espe- 
cially to investigate the religious persecution, 
the Russification of non-Russian nations, the 
persecution of the intellectuals and the will- 
ful destruction of ethnic minorities. 

2. To prevail upon the Soviet government 
to release all arrested intellectuals and po- 
litical prisoners from the Soviet Russian 
prison camps and especially those advocating 
more freedom for intellectual life in the 
USSR. 

8. To prevail upon the Soviet government 
to return all deportees to their native coun- 
tries and to repatriate Russian nationals 
brought as settlers to become the dominant 
element in the non-Russian Republics. 

4. To prevail upon the Soviet government 
to recall all occupational forces, cadres of 
secret police from the territories presently 
occupied and to conduct free elections under 
the auspices of the United Nations in all So- 
viet Russian enslaved nations. 

We call the United Nations to implement 
@ resolution adopted in 1952 on “the right of 
people and nations to self-determination” to- 
wards the captive nations of the USSR. The 
full liberation of these captive nations 
languishing in the USSR is a prerequisite to 
the enjoyment of all human rights and to the 
attainment of a lasting peace in the world. 

We urge the American people, their Gov- 
ernment and both legislative bodies to re- 
double their efforts in promoting and extend- 
ing the application of the principles of 
human rights to all captive nations, en- 
slaved by Communist Russia and to help 
these suffering millions achieve their freedom 
and self-determination. 


